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I'nittcl  ^tutes 

'J  America 


(Congressional  Uecort 


l'ROCi;i  l)IN(,s  AND  OriiAl  ES  OF  THi: 


CUXGRES?,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  ordrr  bv  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Moiih.-.u 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 


\-'.\i\. 


m'-rcips,    as   we    move 


at>)ut  111  a  w'liid  of  ,'^>u:id  and  fury,  we 
turn  t^i  II.."  O  Cr'-d  :n  whose  quieting 
presence  the  discords  of  our  lives  are 
stilled.  In  thp  yr:rr.an  venture  in  which 
each  of  us  ha'  h  ;iar*,  open  our  eyes  to 
its  many  spl'-n  ii f^  and  its  beckoning 
greatness.  bavc  lu^  Irom  walking 
through  the  days  of  our  years  with  eyes 
that  cii)  !i>>t  .s««  (  :  car.s  that  do  not  hear, 
vvii.lf  Lj..  shi:..ii^4  :  lu.  .  yii  iife  is  all 
around  u,'-  May  wt*  not  miss  the  sum- 
mons to  It"-,  t  all  fornis  {>f  tyranny,  in- 
clud  :.f;  'li'  tyiaM.y  ■!  .-...:.(.  aiul  yrced. 
May  we  scorn  any  proi.5x;rity  that  im- 
poverishes other  peoples.  May  our  con- 
cern for  their  welfare  be  equal  to  our 
owi. 

A.I  'vsc  Cii:..r  to  liH  I'.ay  id  ;ia'...:.,i,  u-- 
incMib:  ancc  '-■rat'  lul  for  our  arpa.'-siiiK 
he:;;. I  .  :r..-.y  a '^  'o  tx>ldly  f  )rnard.  hi.n- 
orirv-'  al!  :n  th''  pn  t  that  :'  ;i"<  '  :Mi.';,  a^d 
k"i  ;.):n  •  br-.,;ld  the  i/ioiniso  of  the  future. 

W.  a.NK  a  iii  th,e  d..  a:  IJ ••('..  rmrr'<; 
nanit      Am-'U 


DESIO.NA'nON   OF   .T'TTNG   P!;!!.^!- 
I)F:Nr   PRO   TF.Mi  CiRK 

Ty:o  leRi.slative  clerk  :•  ad  thi  fnl'owin? 
letter: 

PRi  .SII>rNT  I  Ri-i  TI-MFi    RE, 

Washingto      I' C     \fay  26,  1960. 

r    ■>■'•  ^'"Ki''- 

H«';r.g  trn^;..  r..:;:y  nb-o!.*  t.'-om  the  Senat*. 
I  ipj^-'li.t  H  -n  Mike  Mans>ii::),  a  ^>:.ator 
froia  the  St.itc  uf  M;.ntai.a.  t;  ■,,er:^rn:  the 
duties  of  the  Cha.r  6i:r.:v^  a.y  absence. 

C.^Rl-  Havden. 
Prc:--iic:i:  pru  £frnp<»'t 

Mr  MAN.'^PTFLD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  a.;  Actiiv^  Prf\^idcnt  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

0:t  roque.st  of  Mr.  Joh>:so>j  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consen':,,  the  read- 
i:u;  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  May  25,  I960,  was  dis- 
pen.sed  with. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  'I  HE  PRE.'-  IDENT— 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  m  writing  from  thio  Pre.'^i- 
dent  of  the  Umted  State.'-  vtit-  c  m- 
municated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Katcn- 
ford.  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  an- 
nounced that  on  May  24,  1960,  the  Pres- 
ident had  approved  and  s';  rad  the 
following  acts: 

S.  684.  Au  act  for  tiie  reUef  ol  Gerald 
Degnan,  WlUlam  C.  Williams,  Harry  Eakon, 
Jacob  Beebe,  TTiorvald  Ohnbtat,  E  ..;.  S. 
Henry,  Henry  Pltmatallk,  D  LeR  y  K  tila, 
Bernard  Rock.  Bud  J  Carlson,  Charles  F. 
Curtl/-,  and  A  N  D..kf> 

S.  2317.  An  act  Jor  'af  rr'Aft  (  '.  M.w-i.  Alice 
Clements; 

S.  2523.  An  act  for  the  r.ael  ,.:  Harry  L 
Arkln,  and 

S  3338.  An  act  to  remove  the  prfttL.t 
$5,000  limitation  which  prevents  t!.e  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  fr^m  ppttling  cprtam 
claims  arising  out  of  the  rr:i.'-h  ft  a  i 
Force  aircraft  at  Utt'c  R<>(  X   Ark 


A:r 


LIMITATION    or    nEh!ATE  DURING 
M(  R-MNG   HOUP. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ter.as  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, undt  r  the  rule,  there  whl  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  a  k  unani- 
mous cori.sent  tbnt  .'-tatements  m  con- 
nection therevv.i.h  b^-  limited  to  3  mm- 
■ .  t  e.s 

rh.f  ACiING  PRESIDEI^'IT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  oD.-ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
T^t  the  Chair  call  the  attention  of  the 
;na  Tity  leader  to  the  fact  that,  under 
the  order  enterec  yesterday,  the  transac- 
tion of  nt  '  :.::.:  bu.Mne.ss  today  will  be 
rnitfd  to  ;h.e  ;;enod  betv.eeri  now  and 
:o  30, 


ENF'  •"■TIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
por*'  ami  ijefore  the  Senate^  the  follow- 
ing iettt:»;,  v.hich  were  referred  a.s  indi- 
cated 

Rrr        T     '    N     W    .F.KING     CAPIT'L     FfNDS     OF    Dl- 

:-    'HIM  J  NT  OF  DEf'ENSr. 

.^  iff-r  from  the  EKputy  Secretary  of  Dc- 
ft'ii^e  tran.'^mittinp.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
P'lri  on.  ihe  working  capital  funds  of  that 
I>epa.rtme:it.,    tiaied    June    tiO.    1959    (with    an 

acc..!r.par.y;r.g  report);  to  tlie  C.jnimittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PXTBLKMION    oP    NOTICE    OF    PB0P0S£D    DISPO.SI- 

Ti  N  OK  CEkTAiN  Palm  On 
A  'atrer  from  the  Administrator,  General 
.S^^rvices  .A.dminlstration.  Washington,  DC. 
tranfmltting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  a 
notice  to  he  published  In  the  Federal  Begls- 
ii'r  if  a  propose<l  dlspKJsltlon  of  approxi- 
mately  37,609,878    pounds   of    palm    oil    now 


held  in  the  national  stockpile  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  LicjrrTDATioN  Opkbations,  Business 
AND  Disaster  Loans  of  Rbconsthdction 
Finance  Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Small 
Business  Administration.  Washington,  D.C.. 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  a  report  on 
liquidation  operations,  business  and  disaster 
loans  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, for  the  quarterly  period  ended  March 
31.  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banlclng  and  Ciurency. 


PETITIONS   ANT3  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  bfdore  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  tis 
indicated: 

By  u\e  ACTING  PRESIDEXT  p-Q 
tfUipore 

Two  peLit;j:.6  signed  by  ciiizens  of  Rus- 
sian desceni  ot  hoF  Ar.gf  It-s,  Calih,  relating 
to  amendment  of  Pubhc  haw  86-90,  concern- 
ing the  Week  of  S-ahjug..ud  KiAioixs,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  J  .da. .ay. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  Uie  Common 
(  ouacii  ol  the  C.ly  of  Buffaa  .  N  Y .,  relating 
lo  the  a;jf'rupriaM()"i  for  a  new  post  office  Ln 
tiiat  city,  to  the  ;/ommittee  on  P^ibiic  Works. 


LECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE  ON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President ,  Uie 
lath  National  Conference  on  Huher 
Education,  at  lUs  meeting  last  March  m 
Chicago,  adopted  various  recommenda- 
':on.';  for  Federal  action. 

I  believe  these  recomme:^.datioi_^, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Association  for 
Hipher  Education,  merit  the  attention 
of  my  c'lleatues  and  the  attention  of  the 
i:encral  public.  Certainly  we  .should 
catch  grateful^-  the  bouquet  gi\  en  to  th.e 
Senate  for  ratifying  the  Plorencc  Co;> 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s.  lit  that  the.se  recommendations  and  the 
commendation  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Congressional  RECorn,  and  be 
appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  recom- 
mendations were  referred  t-o  tire  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  a:id 
ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

FtDERAL     Lr^.ISLAnON 

The  free  s.>ciety  of  America  and  1t.a 
strength  as  a  Nation  alike  deper.dt  -apon  the 
future  strength  and  quality  of  American 
education.  Froiii  this  dependence  stems  a 
national     responsibility,     for     which     funds 
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must  be  provided  by  every  level  of  govern- 
ment, by  phllanttiropy  and  by  fair  tuition 
charges  to  students.  Present  financial  sup- 
port Is  Inadequate  to  provide  th«  faculties, 
the  facilities  and  the  equipment  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  an  educational  program 
of  high  quality.  Greatly  Increased  support 
must  come  from  all  sources  Including  a 
sizable  Increase  In  funds  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Following  are  specific 
recommendations  for  early  Federal  action: 

1.  On  scholarships:  Wi;  recommend  that 
the  Federal  Government  support  a  compre- 
hensive Federal  scholarship  program  which 
would  complement  the  loan  program  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  We 
urge  that  such  a  scholarship  program  base 
selection  on  academic  ability  and  achieve- 
ment with  stipends  graduated  according  to 
need,  permit  students  freedom  of  choice  In 
selecting  their  own  courses  and  their  own 
Institutions,  and  be  free  of  discrimination 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  sex. 

2.  On  facilities:  We  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  funds  for 
matching  grants  to  higher  institutions  for 
the  construction  of  classrooms,  laboratories, 
and  research  facilities.  We  urge  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  th*e  long-range, 
low-Interest  loans  of  the  college  student  and 
faculty  housing  program.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  by  this  program  but  expected 
enrollment  increases  necessitate  Its  con- 
tinuation and  expansion. 

3.  On  National  Defense  Education  Act: 

(a)  We  urgently  recommend  that  the 
Congress  appropriate  additional  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  act  In  order  to  meet  the 
need  for  loans  in  the  NDEA  program. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  forgiveness 
provisions  of  title  2  of  the  NDEA  be  ex- 
tended to  those  recipients  of  loans  who  later 
teach  In  any  Institution  of  higher  learning 
as  defined  in  section  103  of  this  act. 

(c)  We  strongly  oppose  singling  out  stu- 
dents receiving  payments  or  loans  under  the 
act,  by  requiring  theni  to  take  a  loyalty 
oath  and  sign  a  "disclaimer  affidavit."  We, 
therefore,  recommend  appropriate  amend- 
ment of  section  1001(f)  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

4.  On  educational  television:  We  urge 
that  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion continue  to  reserve  and  assign  an  ade- 
quate number  of  very  high  frequency  chan- 
nels for  educational  television  use  particu- 
larly In  large  urban  areas,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  matching 
grants  to  the  States  to  plan  and  construct 
educational  television  facilities  and  net- 
works. 

6.  On  research  contracts:  We  recommend 
that  the  present  15  percent  limit  on  over- 
head cost  allowance  on  research  contracts 
be  raised  to  25  percent. 

6.  On  ROTC  facilities:  We  reaffirm  reso- 
lutions of  earlier  conferences  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  program  of  Federal  par- 
ticipation In  meeting  construction  and 
m^alntenance  costs  of  physical  plant  facili- 
ties used  for  ROTC  programs. 

7.  On  International  education: 

(a)  International  education  exchanges: 
International  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
changes have  achieved  recognition  as  an 
effective  means  of  promoting  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States  by  other 
countries  as  well  as  a  better  understanding 
by  Americans  of  peoples  and  cultures  other 
than  their  own.  Through  these  exchanges 
American  higher  education  has  become  a 
significant  means  of  carrying  out  some  of 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  United 
States. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  increase  the 
funds  appropriated  for  educational  ex- 
changes and  to  refrain  from  imposing  re- 
strictions on  these  programs  that  would 
impair  their  effectiveness.  We  further  va^ 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  seek  the  ad- 


vice of  higher  education  in  the  development 
of  Inujginative  and  constructive  educational 
prograims  that  will  effectively  tise  foreign 
currei^cies  owed  to  the  United  States  as  the 
result  at  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities abroad. 

(b)  Florence  Convention.  The  cause  of 
friendly  relations  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is  well  served  by  uru-estrlcted  circula- 
tion t>f  books,  films,  and  other  educa- 
tional and  cviltural  materials.  The  Senate 
of  the  United  States  is  to  be  commended  for 
ratlfyling  the  international  agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  educational  and  cultural 
materials,  known  as  the  Florence  agreement 
W^e  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  enabling  legis- 
lation that  win  reduce  the  tariffs  on  educa- 
tional, scientific,  and  cultural  materlal.s 
imported  from  those  countries  which  are 
also  signeis  of  the  Florence  agreement. 


FEP 


ERAL  AID  FOR  VOCATIONAL 

TRAINING— RESOLUTION 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  our  vocational  and  adult  education 
progr^jns  have  played  an  increasingly 
signidcant  role  in  American  life. 

In  times  of  fast-changing  events,  it 
is  particularly  important  that  our  people 
have  an  opportunity  not  only  to,  first, 
attaiii  the  specialized  training  available 
through  vocational  education;  but  also, 
second,  to  provide  opportunity  for  con- 
tinues adult  education. 

Traditionally,  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
Geor^e-Barden  Acts  have  made  an  imi- 
ix>rta)it  contribution  to  these  programs, 
to  provide  industrial,  business,  agricul- 
tural j  and  other  types  of  training  for  our 
people. 

Wei  recognize,  of  course,  that  over  the 
years]  differing  viewpoints  have  devel- 
oped J  £is  to  just  who — Uncle  Sam,  or 
some|>ody  else — should  provide  support 
for  siich  programs. 

In  ^he  light  of  its  tremendous  .signifi- 
cance of  vocational  and  adult  education. 
I  believe  that  a  constructive,  realistic 
effort!  must  be  made  to  resolve  the  diff er- 
encea  to  enable  these  programs  not  only 
to  continue — but  also,  as  necessary,  to 
expand — to  meet  the  •  ever-increasing 
needa  of  our  citizens. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  receive 
fromlMr.  C.  D.  Rejahl.  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  a  resolution  urging 
continuation  of  the  Federal  role  in  these 
significant  programs. 


To 


the  t  linking  -of  this  splendid  organiza- 
tion, I  ask  unaniihous  consent  to  have 
this  lesolution  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  appropriately  re- 
f  erre<  1. 

Th;re  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion jvas  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Whi  (reas 


ia 


tion 

of 

and 

Whereas 
catioc 
asslBtiuce 
State 
Hugh4s 

Wh  sreas 
TocatI  onal 
Hugh^ 
in 


give  my  colleagues  the  benefit  of 


the  program  of  vocational  educa- 
Wisconsln  has  the  primary  objective 
developing  the   skills  of   working   youth 
a(lults  in  our  State:  and 

the  program  of  vocational  edu- 

in  WlsoonBln  has  expanded  with  the 

of  Federal   aids  allotted   to   the 

under   the   provisions  of   the  Smith- 

and  George-Barden  Acts;  and 

the  reduction  of  Federal  aids  for 

education     under     the     Smith- 

and  George-Barden  Acts  would  result 

di4x>ntinuance  of  some  established  voca- 


tional education  training  programs  which 
are  essential  to  the  basic  economy  of  our 
Nation  and  would  hinder  the  development  of 
needed  new  programs;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  Federal  aids 
for  vocational  education  would  weaken  the 
industrial,  business,  and  agriculture  training 
structure  of  our  country,  the  strength  of 
which  is  essential;  and 

Whereiis  President  Elsenhower  in  his  1960 
budget  message  to  the  US.  Congress  ha^ 
recommended  a  reduction  of  $2  million  In 
Feder,il  ald.s  for  vtx^atlonal  education  under 
title  I  of  the  George-Barden  Act  beginning 
on  July  1.  1961 :    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Wisconsin  A.ssoclatlon 
for  Vocational  and  Adult  Eduratlon  Con- 
ference assembled  in  Milwaukee.  Wis  .  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  April  29  and  30.  1960, 
take  action  vigorously  opposing  the  rec- 
ommendations of  President  Elsenhower  for 
the  reduction  of  Federal  aids  for  vocational 
education  under  the  George-Barden  Act 
title  I  beginning  on  July  1.  1961;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
Pre.-^ldent  of  the  United  States,  WashlngUjn, 
DC,  to  all  Wisconsin  congressional  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  the  Honorable  Gaylord  A. 
Nelson,  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 


HEALTH  CARE  OP  THE  AGED- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  relating  to  health  care  of  the  aged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLtrnON    OF    THE  MEDICAL    SOCUTT   OT  THE 

State   or   New   York   on   the   Subjbct  or 
Health  Care  of  the  Agkd 

Whereas  the  health  care  of  people  over  96 
years  of  age  has  become  a  subject  of  anxiety 
In  the  past  few  months;  and 

Whereas  there  is  no  disagreement  that 
people  require  more  medical,  hospital,  and 
nursing  care  as  they  become  older;   and 

Whereas  several  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  health  care  of  the  aging  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  present  Congre.'.s  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  It  has  now  become  quite  obvious 
that  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens  are  be- 
comln;;  secondary  to  the  needs  of  political 
expediency;   and 

Wht-reas  no  one  who  has  presented  a  plan 
for  financing  the  health  care  of  the  aged  has 
demonstrated  the  extent  of  the  needs  of 
people  over  65;   and 

Whereas  no  plan  that  has  been  presented 
up  to  the  present  time  can  satisfactorily 
meet  the  scrutiny  of  a  completely  objective 
analysis  regarding  acceptability,  costs,  and 
administrative  structure;   and 

Whereas  the  medical  profession  has  re- 
peatedly advised  that  any  federally  controlled 
or  subsidized  plan  will  inevitably  lead  to 
socialization  of  medicine  and  eventually  to 
a  welfare  state;   and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession have  a  personal  Interest  in  providing 
the  best  care  to  all  their  patients,  young  or 
old,  regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay;  and 

Whereas  a  conference  on  the  problems  of 
the  aging  has  been  scheduled  to  be  held  at 
the  White  House  in  January  1961:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  place  the  needs 
of  our  a^ng  population  before  political  con- 
sideration; and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  condemn  the  present 
tendency  to  make  a  political  football  of  our 
elderly  patients;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York  recommend  to  the  Con- 
press  that  no  legislative  action  be  taken  In 
respect  to  .methods  of  financing  the  health 
Ciire  of  the  aged  until  after  a  complete  study 
hiis  been  made  of  the  problem;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Sutes,  the  SecreUry  of  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  two  Senators  from  New  York  State  and 
all  the  Congressmen  from  New  York  State 
and  all  members  of  tlie  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  also  to  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HR  11046.  An  act  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  Insurance  to  a  new  modi- 
fled  life  plan  (Qept.No.  1485). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  without  amendments: 

S  2869.  A  bill  to  restore  the  size  and 
weic:ht  limitations  on  fourth-class  matter 
m.Tllpd  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 
existed  prior  to  their  admission  as  States 
(Rept  No.  I486)  ; 

S  2893.  A  bill  to  permit  weekly  publica- 
tions to  suspend  publication  for  not  more 
than  two  issues  in  any  1  calendar  year  with- 
out loss  of  second-class  mall  privileges 
«  lippt.  No.  1487); 

H  R.  6830.  An  act  to  provide  for  vmlformi- 
ly  of  application  of  certain  postal  require- 
ments with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the  aver- 
age numbers  of  copies  of  publications  sold 
or  distributed  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for 
other    purposes     (Rept.    No.    1488):     and 

H  R.  10006.  An  act  to  authorise  the  use  of 
certified  mail  for  the  transmission  or  serv- 
ice of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal 
laws  to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  regis- 
tered mail,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No  1489). 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DODD : 

S.  3593.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  provide  for  the  use  in  first-  and 
second-class  post  offices  of  a  special  cancel- 
ing stamp  or  postmarking  die  bearing  the 
words  "Keep  Christ  in  Christmas";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dodd  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (fOT  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S  3594.  A  bin  to  modify  conditions  for  re- 
duced rate  of  contributions  under  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3595.  A  bill   to   increase  the   borrowing 
authority  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  for  public  facility  loans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  BCr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  3596.  A  biU  to  establish  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


S  3597.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Zang- 
Fah  Zoen:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Casi  of  New  Jer- 
sey when  he  Introduced  the  first  above-men- 
tioned bill,  which  appear  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

By  Mr   MUNDT: 

S.  3598  A  bill  to  strengthen  democratic 
processes  within  labor  organizations  Eind  to 
protect  union  members  against  unjusiiflable 
pay  losses  In  strikes  through  providing  for 
Impartial  secret  strike  ballots;  to  the'tToHX- 
mlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MtTNDT  when  he 
intrcxluced  the  above  bill,  which  app«ar  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    HOLLAND: 

S  3599  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Preston  Leverette:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By   Mr.  SMATHERS    (for   himself  and 
Mr.  HoLi^ND)  : 

S.  3600.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jordan 
Tomlclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

S.3601  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
the  CornlvlUe  Reservoir  on  Iowa  River  In 
Iowa  In  order  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridce  acrof^s  Coralvllle  Reservoir;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


RESOLUTION 


INVESTIGATION  OF  CERTAIN  MAT- 
TERS BY  COMMITTEE  ON  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  328)  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

Re&ohed,  That  S.  Res.  244.  agreed  to  March 
24.  1960,  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  to  investigate 
certain  matters  within  its  Jurifdiction.  is 
amended  on  page  4.  line  6,  by  striking  out 
i»!94.100"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■•»269,100". 


USE  OF  WORDS  "KEEP  CHRIST  IN 
CHRISTMAS"  ON  CANCELINO 
STAMP  BY  CERTAIN  POST  OF- 
FICES 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  provide  a  special  cancellation 
stamp  for  use  in  all  p>ost  ofHces  bearing 
the  words  "Keep  Christ  in  Christmas." 
Each  year  at  Christmas  time,  we  hear 
from  all  sides  the  complaint  that  Christ- 
mas has  become  commercialized  and 
that  public  acknowledgment  of  its  spir- 
itual significance  has  been  shunted  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  background. 
In  our  country,  the  preservation  of  the 
religious  nature  of  such  timeless  ob- 
servances as  ChristmM  Is  primarily  a 
matter  of  spontaneous  action  by  non- 
governmental groups  within  our  society. 
At  bottom,  the  nature  of  our  observance 
of  great  religious  events  is  a  reflection 
of  individual  devotion  and  private  ac- 
tion. 

However,  government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  foster  the  spiritual  values  upon 
which  our  national  life  was  founded 
and  to  encourage  the  proper  observance 
of  our  national  religious  holidays. 

One  small  but  effective  way  our  people 
could  be  reminded  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  Christmas  would  be  the  use  of 


a  postal  cancellation  stamp,  reading 
"Keep  Christ  in  Christmas,"  on  all  mail 
during  the  Christmas  season.  This 
would  be  a  furtherance  of  a  sound  policy 
reflected  in  the  "In  God  We  Trust ' 
legend  on  coins  and  stamps  and  the 
"Pray  for  Peace  '  stamp  which  the  Post 
Office  inaugurated  some  time  ago.  as  a 
result  of  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  I  in- 
troduce today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  I  now  introduce  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

•The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propiyately  referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  iS.  3593)  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  provide  for  the 
use  in  first-  and  second -clltss  post  of- 
fices of  a  special  canceling  stamp  or  post- 
marking die  bearing  the  words  "Keep 
Christ  in  Christmas,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
DoDD,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  grant  permission  to 
use  special  canceling  stamps  or  postmarking 
dies."  approved  May  11.  1922,  as  amended 
(39  U.S.C.  3S8a).  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(c)  The  Postmaster  General  is  authorized 
to  provide  for  the  use  in  each  first-  and 
second-class  post  office,  of  a  special  canceling 
stamp  or  postmarking  die  bearing  the  words 
"Keep  Christ  in  Christmas'." 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  recent  Commerce  Department 
study  on  transf>ortation  submitted  to 
President  Elsenhower  concludes  that: 

National  transportation  Is  presently  out 
of  balance.  It  is  less  a  national  system  than 
a  loose  grouping  of  individual  industries 
We  have  built  vast  networks  of  highways, 
railways,  Inland  waterways  and  seaports,  air- 
ways and  airports,  and  pipelines  with  little 
attention  to  conflict  among  these  expanding 
networks. 

Because  I,  too,  believe  that  our  na- 
tional transportation  system ,  is  out  of 
balance,  I  introduce  a  bill  to  create  a 
single  Pederal  transportation  agency. 

The  Pederal  Government  today  is  pur- 
suing a  variety  of  programs  designed  to 
regulate,  subsidize,  and  promote  various 
forms  of  transportation.  It  spends  bil- 
lions of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  doing  it — 
or  trying  to  do  it. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  coordination 
among  these  programs.  Some  modes  of 
transportation,  for  example,  are  regu- 
lated and  some  are  not.  Some  forms 
are  subsidized  and  some  are  not.  The 
fortunes  of  some  kinds  of  transportation 
are  promoted  effectively  and  some  are 
not.  There  is  constant  competition  for 
the  tax  dollar.  There  are  Inequalities  in 
the  size  and  kind  of  subsidy  accorded 
different  carriers.  The  component  parts 
of  the  system  are  not  developed  as  a 
whole.    The  public  Is  not  served  to  the 
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extent  it  might  be  because  of  this  patch- 
work of  regulations  and  subsidies  which 
helps  to  prevent  the  development  of  the 
best  in  each  transportation  system. 

The  Federal  Government  administers 
highway  programs.  It  promotes  air 
navigation  and  airpwrt  construction.  It 
administers  airline  and  merchant  ma- 
rine subsidies.  It  constructs  and  sells 
ocean  vessels.  It  develops  and  maintains 
rivers  and  harbors. 

Significantly,  none  of  these  programs 
help  the  railroads.  In  fact,  some  of  these 
programs  increase  the  railroads'  diflB- 
culty  in  competing  with  other  forms  of 
transportation. 

To  administer  these  programs,  a  vari- 
ety of  Federal  agencies  has  sprung  up. 
None  is  concerned  with  the  needs  of  the 
other.  Each  has  its  own  promotional 
job  to  do.  Each  tends  to  serve  as  special 
counsel  and  advocate  for  its  own  kind  of 
transportation. 

The  more  the  public  pays  in  subsidies, 
real  and  hidden,  the  more  confused  the 
objectives  seem  to  be. 

Nowhere  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  today  is  there  cen- 
tered the  responsibility  for  forfiulating 
transportation  policy. 

We  in  the  East  are  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  our  area  faces 
in  our  efforts  to  preserve  and  improve 
mass  transportation  facilities.  We  kno^)^ 
that  without  mass  transportation  the 
growth  of  a  State  like  New  Jersey  would 
likely  be  reversed. 

A  few  of  us  have  been  trying  to  stem 
the  flow  of  passenger  train  discontinu- 
ances, until  some  remedial  action  can  be 
taken,  particularly  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  to  put  commuter  service  on  a  more 
realistic  basis.  But  these  steps  are  not 
enough. 

We  must  develop  a  coherent  and  mod- 
ern system  out  of  the  present  unstable 
and  uneconomic  jungle  of  diverse  and 
unrelated  transportation  systems.  Short 
of  this,  we  will  likely  fail  to  meet  such 
specific  problems  as  the  maintenance  of 
essential  rail  passenger  service.  Only  in 
a  coherent  framework  can  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  national  transportation 
policy  result — a  framework  within  which 
we  will  be  able  to  keep  all  our  transporta- 
tion systems  in  balance  and  capable  of 
functioning  effectively. 

Because  I  believe  we  are  falling  short 
of  this  mark  today,  I  am  introducing  the 
bill  to  create  a  single  Federal  transporta- 
tion agency. 

My  bill,  which  I  am  leaving  at  the  desk 
till  the  closs  of  business  one  week  hence 
for  those  who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  it, 
puts  diverse  functions  of  our  scattered 
Federal  agencies  together  under  one 
roof — under  a  separate  Department  of 
Transportation.  Accordingly,  I  would 
transfer  to  the  new  Department  headed 
by  a  Secretary  of  Transportation  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, the  Maritime  Board,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  certain  other  agencies  with 
obvioxisly  related  roles  and  missions. 

At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  the 
regulatory  commissions,  where  possible 
and  appropriate,  should  be  left  with  the 
issue  of  regulation  alone.    Accordingly, 
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becaus ;  many  of  the  f  unctioivs  allocated 
to  the  regulatory  agencies  today  have 
become !  intertwined,  the  bill  directs  the 
Secret)  jry  to  make  a  complete  report  of 
his  stidy  and  recommendations  to  the 
Presidi  nt  and  Congress  so  that  we  would 
have  lis  expert  judgment  as  to  just 
which  lonregulatory  functions  should  be 
transf  (  rred  by  law  to  him. 


purpose  would  be  to  transfer  pro- 


motioral  and  administrative  functions 


regulatory  commissions  to  the  new 


Deparlpnent.  Thus,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce i:;ommission  would  not  need  to  ad- 
minister railroad  loan  and  safety  pro- 
grams as  it  does  today.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautic; Board  need  not  concern  itself 
with  c  iscovering  new  types,  of  subsidy 
to  grant  air  carriers,  but  would  leave  it 
to  the  new  Secretary  to  determine  what, 
in  the  overall  transportation  interest, 
should  be  subsidized  and  to  what  extent. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
which  activities  of  other  agencies,  for 
example,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  De- 
partm  tnt.  The  engineers  promote  river 
and  hiirbor  projects.  There  i^-no  fixed 
policy  at  present  on  the  imposition  of 
user  c  larges  or  as  to  local  participation 
in  the  cost  of  a  navigation  project. 

Thij  is  the  kind  of  question  that 
should  be  looked  at  from  an  overall  point 
of  vie?  in  terms  of  the  effect  of  such 
policies,  not  only  on  water  carrier,  but 
other  jcompeting  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. 

I  bdlieve  this  bill  provides  a  logical 
approach  to  the  objective.  Both  the 
Rocke  eller  Brothers  report  and  the 
Hoove:  Commission  Task  Force  have 
strong  y  supported  the  concept  of  a 
single  transportation  agency. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  a  .special 
stake  n  this  matter.  For  we  will  fail, 
in  the  long  run,  to  reach  our  objective 
for  mjintaining  essential  rail  passenger 
service  unless  we  develop  the  means  for 
provid  ng  an  economically  balanced 
transpDrtation  system. 

I  asl :  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  pri^ited  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks 
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ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
ately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recori  ,  and  will  lie  on  tlie  desk,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
bill  (S.  3596)  to  establis^h  a 
Department  of  Transportation, 
introd\iced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
was  re:eived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operat  ions,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RqcoRD,  as  follows: 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovie 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Americt:  in  Congress  assembled. 


SHORT  TITLE  , 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as   the 
of     Transportation     Act     of 


ESTABLISHMENT 

There    Is    hereby    established    an 


executii  e  department  of  the  Government  to 
be  kno\m  as  the  United  States  Department 
of  Transportation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 


the  "Department"),  at  the  head  of  which 
shall  be  a  Secretary  of  Transportation  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate 
provided  by  law  for  heads  of  the  executive 
departments. 

UNDE»     SECRETAJIT     AND     AS6ISTANT    8ECEETARIES 

Sf.c.  3.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
an  Under  Secretary  of  Transportation,  such 
Assistant  Secretaries  as  shall  b«  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  necessary,  and  a 
General  Counsel,  each  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  per- 
form such  functions  and  duties  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pens.ttion  at  the  rate  provided  by  law  for 
under  secretaries  (other  than  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  State),  as- 
sLstiint  secretaries,  and  general  counsels, 
respectively,  of  the  executive  departmenus 
Tlie  Under  Secretary  (or,  diu-lng  the  absence 
t)r  disability  of  the  Under  Secretary,  or  In 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  ofBce  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  an  Assistant  S*cretary  de- 
termined according  to  such  order  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe)  shall  act  as  Secre- 
tary during  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
Secretary  or  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the. 
office  or  Secretary. 

PROVISIONS  or  LAW  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
DEPAKTMEKT 

Src  4  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  this  Act.  all  provisions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  the  executive  departments  generally 
shall  apply  to  Uie  Department. 

SEAL 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
vmre  to  be  made  for  the  Department,  of 
such  design  as  the  President  shall  approve, 
and  J'.idlciiil  notice  shall  be  taken  thereof.    . 

DELEGATION    OF   ALTUOKITT 

SsE.  6.  The  Secretary  may,  without  being 
relieved  of  his  responsibility  therefor,  and 
unless  prohibited  by  some  speci&c  provision 
of  law,  perform  any  function  Tested  In  him 
tlirough  or  with  the  aid  of  such  oflXciala  or 
organizational  entities  of  the  Department  as 
he  may  designate. 

Tr..ANSrER,S    FROM    THE    DEPARTMENT    OE 
COMMERCE 

."^EC  7  ir\\  The  Federal  Maritime  Board  Is 
tran.sfcrrcd  to  the  Department  and  all  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with 
res:>ect  to  such  board  are  transferred  to  the 
Secretary. 

lb)  The  Maritime  .Administration  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  and  all  functions 
of  'he  Secretaiy  of  Commerce  being  ad- 
niinisrered  thrnii>;h  such  administration  are 
transi erred  to  the  Secretary. 

(C)  nie  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  Is  trans- 
ftr.ed  to  the  Department  and  all  functions 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  being  ad- 
ministered through  such  bureau  are  trans- 
lerred  to  the  Secretary. 

(di  The  Defense  Air  Transportation  Ad- 
nunistr.ition  is  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  bein^j  administered  through  such 
odminisiration  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
t..ry. 

(c)  All  officers  and  other  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  obligations,  commitments,  and 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations,  allo- 
r.ni'jns  and  other  funtjs,  which  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  are 
used  primarily  In  relation  to  any  board,  ad- 
ministration, bureau,  or  function  trans- 
ferred under  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
iu-e  transferred  to  the  Department. 

(fi  The  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  is  abolished. 
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rXOERAL   AVIATION   AOENCY 

Sec.  8.  The  Federal  Avlatlcnx  Agency,  to- 
gether with  Its  personnel,  property,  records, 
obligations,  commitment*,  and  the  unex- 
pended balarteee  of  Its  appropriations,  Is 
transferred  to  the  Dej)artment  where  the 
Administrator  of  such  agency  sliall  exer- 
cise his  functions  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

STTJDT    AND    EXCOMMENOATIONS    WTTH    RESPECT 

TO  nntTHDt  TmAMsrats  to  the  department 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Few  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing and  making  re<x>mmendations  with  re- 
spect to  which  functions  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  transportation 
are  administrative,  promotional,  or  non- 
regtilatory  in  nature  In  order  that  all  such 
functions  may  be  transferred  by  law  to  the 
Secretary  to  be  exercised  in  a  coordinated 
manner,  the  Secretary  shall  make  an  investi- 
gation and  study  of  the  fimctlons  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  such  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Government  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pvirpose 
of  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  complete  report  of  his  study  and  recom- 
mendations under  tlie  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1,  HXJI. 

(b)  All  dei>artment  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  provide  the  Sec- 
retary with  such  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

TRANSrEB  MATTERS 

Sec.  10.  All  laws  relating  to  any  agency  or 
function  transferred  under  this  Act  shall, 
insofar  as  such  laws  are  not  Inapplicable,  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect.  Any  transfer 
of  personnel  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
without  change  In  classlflcatlon  or  compen- 
sation, except  that  this  requirement  shall 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  adjustment  of 
classification  or  compensation  to  conform  to 
the  duties  to  which  such  transferred  per- 
.  sonnel  may  be  assigned.  All  orders,  rules, 
regulations,  permits,  or  other  privileges 
made.  Issued,  or  granted  by  any  agency  or  In 
connection  with  any  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act,  and  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer,  shall  continue  In  effect  to  the  same 
extent  as  If  such  transfer  had  not  occurred, 
until  modified,  superseded,  or  repealed. 
No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  lawfully 
commenced  by  or  against  any  agency  or  any 
•r>fficer  of  the  United  States  acting  In  his 
official  capacity  shall  abate  by  reason  of 
any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  but 
the  court,  on  motion  or  supplemental  peti- 
tion filed  at  any  time  within  twelve  months 
after  such  transfer  takes  effect,  showing  a 
necessity  for  a  survival  of  such  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  questions  Involved,  may  allow  the  same 
lo  be  maintained  by  or  against  the  appro- 
priate agency  or  officer  of  the  Unlt,ed  States. 

EXPENDITUHES  AUTHORI2aED 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  1r  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  (Including  expend- 
itures for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the 
seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for  law- 
books, books  of  reference  and  periodicals, 
and  for  printing  and  binding)  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
from  time  to  time. 

REPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  12.  The  Secretary  shall  make  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  a  report  in  writing 
to  Congress  giving  an  account  of  all  moneys 
received  and  dlsbtirsed  by  him  and  the  De- 
partment, describing  the  work  done  by  the 
Department,  and  making  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
effective  performance  of  the  duties  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Department. 


AMENDMENT 

Sec.  13.  Section  168  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  1) .  Lb  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"Eleventh:  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation." 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTBORIZEO 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  impro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  the  Department  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  to  perfcH-m  any  other 
duties  which  may  be  imposed  upon  It  by 
law. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec  15.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
be  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  that  sections  7  and  8  shall  be 
effective  after  ninety  days  following  such 
date  of  enactment. 


AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  TO  PROVIDE  IM- 
PARTIAL SECRET  STRIKE  BAL- 
LOTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing awareness  that  labor  strikes  can  im- 
pair our  national  economy  and  security. 
As  an  aftermath  of  the  steel  strike  last 
year,  all  maimer  of  recommendations 
for  the  amendment  of  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  were  offered — some 
to  newspapers,  some  to  Congress,  some 
in  general  discussion. 

Before  giving  any  serious  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals  which  are  so  con- 
trary to  our  traditional  private  enter- 
prise concepts.  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  first  experiment  with  a  modest 
change.  I,  therefore,  introduce  for  ap- 
propriate reference  a  bill  "to  strengthen 
democratic  processes  within  labor  or- 
ganizations and  to  protect  union  mem- 
bers against  unjustifiable  pay  losses  in 
strikes  through  providing  for  impartial 
secret  strike  ballots." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3598)  to  strengthen  dem- 
ocratic processes  within  labor  organiza- 
tions and  to  protect  union  members 
against  unjustifiable  pay  losses  in  strikes 
through  providing  for  impartial  secret 
strike  ballots,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mundt. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
derlying purpose  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  as  stated  in  the  dec- 
laration of  policy,  is  "to  protect  the 
rights  of  individual  employees  in  their 
relations  with  labor  organizations  whose 
activities  affect  commerce,  to  define  and 
proscribe  practices  on  the  part  of  labor 
and  management  which  affect  commerce 
and  are  inimical  to  the  general  welfare, 
and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  pubUc 
in  connection  with  labor  disputes  affect- 
ing commerce." 

The  strike  weapon  is  a  very  valuable 
appurtenance  to  a  union's  collective  bar- 
gaining processes  in  the  conduct  of  union 
affairs.  It  is  a  prop>er  weap>on  when  it 
is  used  for  legitimate  union  purposes, 
and  without  it  the  economic  strength 
of  unions  would  be  greatly  lessened. 


However,  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  rec- 
ognized that  strikes  are  drastlQ  actions 
which  often  result  in  terrific  cost  to  the 
employees,  the  company,  and  the  general 
public.  Even  when  properly  used  for 
legal  purposes,  strikes  have  serious  con- 
sequences for  those  who  are  (Jlrectly 
affected. 

First,  there  is  the  loss  of  pay  to  the  in- 
dividual employee  and  his  family. 

Second,  the  employer's  investment  in 
his  business  Ls  jeopardized. 

Third,  the  public  is  deprived  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  are  suspended 
by  the  strike.  Moreover,  strikes  often 
adversely  affect  the  jobs  of  other  em- 
ployees in  other  industries. 

Since  the  individual  worker  and  his 
family  are  so  vitally  affected  when  a 
strike  is  called,  he  should  have,  in  such 
an  important  decision,  an  opportunity 
to  express  his  free  choice  by  secret  ballot. 
Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  Mi'. 
President,  when  there  is  in  effect  a  col- 
lective bargaining  contract  covering  the 
employees  of  any  unit  of  any  labor  or- 
ganization, no  authorized  strike  of  the 
employees  of  such  unit  shall  be  called 
except  upon  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  employees  in  such  unit  voting  by 
secret  ballot. 

In  many  cases  employees  vote  to  strike 
merely  to  strengthen  their  representa- 
tives' bargaining  position.  However, 
once  having  authorized  a  strike,  em- 
ployees may  find  themselves  striking,  al- 
though when  they  voted  they  actually 
were  willing  to.  accept  the  employer's  last 
offer.  At  present  the  ballot  may  be  by 
voice  vote,  by  a  show  of  hands,  or  by  a 
standing  vote  in  a  hall  with  scanty  seat- 
ing arrangements.  My  bill  would  in- 
sure a  true  reflection  of  the  wishes  of  all 
the  members. 

The  law  presently  provides  that  no 
party  to  a  collective  bargaining  contract 
can  terminate  or  modify  such  a  contract 
unless  written  notice  is  served  60  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  thereof.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  stipulates  that  no 
strike  ballot  shall  be  taken  prior  to  the 
60th  day  after  the  date  this  written 
notice  Is  served,  but  shall  be  taken  on 
such  60th  day  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
is  practicable.  The  procedure  recom- 
mended in  this  bill,  Mr.  President,  will  al- 
low approximately  60  days  of  honest  col- 
lective bargaining  negotiations  in  an 
atmosphere  free  of  strike  threats  since 
there  will  be  no  authorization  on  which 
to  base  the  threats. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  any 
strike  ballot  would  be  conducted  by  an 
election  committee  consisting  of  one 
member  selected  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tion; one  member  selected  by  the  em- 
ployer; and  a  third  member  selected  by 
such  members.  However,  if  the  labor 
and  employer  members  fail  to  select  such 
third  member,  the  selection  would  be 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 

The  election  committee  would  deter- 
mine the  manner  and  method  by  which 
the  strike  ballot  would  be  taken,  includ- 
ing the  time  and  place,  publication  of  all 
notices  with  respect  thereto,  the  form 
and  comp>osition  of  the  ballot,  and 
whether  such  ballot  would  be  taken  by 
mail  or  in  person. 
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The  ballot  itself  shall  be  stated  in 
terms  which  would  reflect  a  choice,  by 
the  employee  casting  the  same,  between 
a  strike  and  an  acceptance  of  the  em- 
ployer's final  offer  in  settlement  as  stated 
by  him.  This  proposal  provides  the  em- 
ployees with  more  than  a  simple  choice 
of  "strike  or  do  not  strike"  but  instead 
a  choice  of  "strike  or  accept  the  em- 
ployer's last  offer."  It  would  inure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  employees,  for  it  would, 
doubtless,  encourage  employers  to  come 
up  with  a  pretty  attractive  last  offer. 

After  the  election  committee  has  tallied 
the  ballots  and  tabulated  the  votes,  it 
shall  certify  the  results  of  the  balloting 
to  the  labor  organization,  the  emiHoyer, 
and  the  employees  affected  by  such  Bal- 
loting. The  ballots  would  be  accessible 
only  to  the  election  committee  and  the 
Identity  of  the  individual  casting  the  bal- 
lot would  be  unknown  to  all  p>ersons,  in- 
cluding the  committee. 

However.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  found 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
that  a  strike  has  been  called  without 
proper  authority,  the  Board,  under  the 
investigatory  powers  granted  in  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act.  j  could 
instruct  the  labor  organization  involved 
immediately  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions set  forth  in  this  proposal.  If  any 
labor  organization  fails,  within  5  days,  to 
comply  with  any  order  issued  by  the 
Board,  it  shall,  during  the  period  of  non- 
compliance, be  ineligible  for  certification 
by  the  Board  as  the  exclusive  representa- 
tive of  any  group  of  employees  for  col- 
lective bargaining  purposes.  Moreover, 
no  labor  organization  would  be  entitled 
to  exemption  from  Federal  income  tax 
during  the  noncompliance  period.  It  is 
necessary,  Mr.  President,  to  have  some 
sanctions,  and  I  believe  these  are  within 
reason. 

The  formulation  of  this  proposed  addi- 
tion to  our  Federal  labor  relations  laws 
has  been  carried  out  over  a  period  of 
several  months  to  insure  that  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  all  interested  parties  are 
thoroughly  protected.  During  this  pe- 
riod of  development,  I  have  received 
much  advice  and  counsel  from  Mr. 
Maurice  Pranks,  a  tireless  advocate  of 
union  democracy,  who  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  and  a  keen  observer  of  the 
labor-management  field  for  three  dec- 
ades. As  the  president  of  the  National 
Labor-Management  Foundation  for  the 
past  12  years,  Mr.  Franks  has  been  a 
hard-hitting  but  constructive  critic  of 
the  policies  and  activities  of  both  labor 
and  management;  and  his  prior  20  years 
of  experience  in  positions  of  national 
leadership  with  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods has  been  especially  helpful  in 
anal3rzing  and  evaluating  the  practical 
effects  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill. 

In  developing  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  this  measure,  I  have  tried  to  approach 
this  problem  with  the  object  in  mind  of 
arriving  at  the  most  fair  and  effective 
procedure  for  a  strike  ballot.  The  pro- 
posed bill  is  sound  and  workable  and  will 
not  interfere  with,  nor  diminish,  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  to  strike, 
but  will  afford  protection  for  the  affected 
worker  against  arbitrary  and  imreason- 
able  strike  action. 
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This  proposal  will  insure  the  employer 
that  he  strike  authorization  is  the  col- 
lectlv ;  decision  of  the  employees  rather 
than  the  authoritarian  decision  of  a 
poweiful  union  leader.  It  will  also  give 
the  ei  jployer  a  good^opportunity  to  pre- 
sent 1  is  side  of  the  case  before  the  deci- 
sion is  made. 

Th«  union  leader  should  support  this 
bill,  f  )r  it  has  the  effect  of  absolving  him 
of  ar  responsibility  because  the  strike 
actiori  has  been  decided  upon  through 
democratic  process.  Furthermore,  the 
imion  leader  would  not  be  coerced  into 
calling  strikes,  since  the  authorization 
has  aTeO-day  life.  This  means  that  ne- 
gotia  Dions  can  continue  for  nearly  2  more 
months  before  the  authorization  would 
have  to  be  used. 

Union  members  themselves  should  sup- 
port this  proposal  because  they  will  be 
assured  of  a  voice  in  this  highly  impor- 
tant economic  decision.  After  all  it  is 
the  workingman,  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren Who  must  make  the  sacrifices  that 
are  rMuired  when  a  strike  is  called.  A 
secrei  strike  ballot  by  all  of  those  in  the 
bargaining  unit  will  forever  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  affected 
work<  rs  wish  to  strike.  In  other  wordi, 
the  re  sponsibility  is  placed  where  it  prop- 
erly >elongs — with  the  individual  em- 
ploye (. 

Th<  device  of  taking  a  secret  vote  on 
the  enployer's  last  offer  can  he  an  in- 
strun  ent  for  preventing  strike  action 
which  may  be  against  the  best  interests 
of  th<  employees  as  they  themselves  may 
detenaine  it,  and  it  should  be  applied 
when  ;ver  a  strike  actually  appears  immi- 
nent. It  has  been  charged  that  secret 
strike  -ballot  requirements  in  the  Federal 
law  would  constitute  undue  interference 
with  iaternal  -union  affairs.  I  would  like 
to  poi  at  out  that  the  present  law  requires 
an  eli!Ction  by  secret  ballot  in  four  dif- 
feren  types  of  situations:  selection  of 
barga  ning  representatives,  decertifica- 
tion (»f  bargaining  representatives,  de- 
authorization  of  union-shop  contracts, 
and  e  nergency  strike  situations.  So.  Mr. 
Presi(  ent,  the  secret  ballot  is  nothing 
new,  :  t  is  a  part  of  the  law. 

Further  expression  of  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging individual  employee  participa- 
tion ii  I  decisions  which  vitally  affc-ct  their 
intere  sts  is  found  in  section  203 ic;  of  the 
Taft-  lartley  Act,  which  directs  the  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 
to  seek  to  induce  the  parties  to  adopt 
a  seer  et-ballot  procedure  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes  which  exist  between 
them. 

Mr.  President,  within  the  past  2  weeks 
an  evjnt  has  taken  place  at  St.  Marys. 
Pa.,  which  provides  clear  proof  that  the 
secret  ballot  will  work  in  strike  or  po- 
tentia  \  strike  situations  if  it  is  only  given 
a  chance  to  work.  I  refer  to  the  3  4 
montli  strike  at  the  Stackpole  Carbon 
Co.  of  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

The  Stackpole  Carbon  Co.  is  organ- 
ized b !  the  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical Workers,  AFL-CIO.  and  following 
an  im  passe  in  collective  bargaining  ne- 
gotiat  ons  an  executive  committee  of  this 
union  called  the  Stackpole  employees  out 
on  str  ke.  This  was  not  an  industrywide 
strike  of  the  variety  that  causes  either 
national   attention   or   nationwide   eco- 


nomic ref>ercussions:  but  it  was.  never- 
theless, a  significant  and  debilitating 
economic  event  in  the  life  of  this  com- 
munity, the  population  of  which  approxi- 
mates 10.000. 

This  strike,  which  idled  several  hun- 
dred workers  for  a  period  of  3  "-is  months, 
was  ordered  without  the  benefit  of  a 
secret  ballot  authorization  of  the  work- 
ers who  were  affected.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  ended  by  a  secret  Fallot  vote 
of  the  workers.  After  a  long  jjeriod  of 
unemployment,  the  union  members  pe- 
titioned for  a  secret  ballot  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  strike  should 
continue.  On  Sunday,  May  15,  the  bal- 
loting was  held  in  a  local  school  building 
with  the  result  that  the  workers  voted 
by  a  ratio  of  2  to  1  to  accept  the  em- 
ployer's last  offer  and  return  to  work. 

This  costly  strike  might  have  been 
averted  had  the  employees  of  the  Stack - 
pole  Carbon  Co.  been  guaranteed  the 
nght  in  the  first  instance  to  determine 
by  democratic  secret  ballot  whether  or 
not  they  desired  to  accept  their  employ- 
er's last  offer.  The  legislation  which  I 
offer  today  seeks  to  guarantee  to  all  em- 
ployees the  right  to  participate  in  the 
important  economic  decision,  which 
necessarily  follows  an  impasse  in  con- 
tract negotiations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management. 

I  firmly  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
further  secure  the  rights  of  workers,  as 
well  as  protect  the  Interests  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  general  public.  In  my 
opinion,  this  very  simple  and  democratic 
device  of  the  secret  strike  ballot  deserves 
the  complete  support  of  the  rank-and- 
file  member,  the  employer,  and  the  union 
leader. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  will  give  the  bill  an 
early  hearing,  and  that  it  will  receive 
favorable  action. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
I^ND— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  <8.  1617)  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT   OF   INTERNAL   REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  PERMIT  TAXPAY- 
ERS     TO      ELECT      AN      OVERALL 
LIMITATION     ON     THE     FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT— AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President.  I  submit 
three  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10087  >  to 
amend  the  Internal   Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  p>ermit  taxpayers  to  elect  an  over- 
all limitation  on  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
and  ask  that  they  t>e  printed  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  submit  to 
the    clerk    later  today    two    additional 
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amendments  to  the  same  bill,  and  ask 
thtft  they  be  printed  and  lie  (m  the 
table. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE3«T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendmoits  will  be  receiv- 
ed, printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


EDUCATION  OP  MIGRATORY  WORK- 
ERS AND  THEIR  CHILDREN— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  February  25  of  this  year  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of  Senators  Murray.  Clark,  McCarthy, 
and  Humphrey  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
S.  2864  and  S.  2865  relating  to  the  edu- 
cation of  migratory  workers  and  their 
children.  Inadvertently,  this  request  was 
not  carried  out.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  names  be  added  to  the 
bill  and  that  my  remarks  relating  thereto 
be  Included  in  the  body  of  the  Record  for 
today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered; and.  without  objection,  the  re- 
marks will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Wh-liams 
of  New  Jersey  on  February  25,  1960.  are 
as  follows: 

EorrcATioN  vor  Micratokt  Workers 

Mr.  WaxjAMs  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  20.  Joined  by  Senators  Moksk. 
Randolph.  Nzubboer,  and  Takbobough,  I 
Introdticcil  two  bills  to  help  Improve  t^e 
educational  opportunities  for  our  Nation's 
migratory  workers  and  their  children.  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Clark,  Mttrrat,  McCaktht,  and  HirifPHRRT 
be  listed  as  additional  coeponaors  of  these 
two  measures. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  gratified  that 
these  bills  hare  gained  the  support  of  the 
distln^lahed  Senators  I  bave  mentioned, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that,  uesplte  the  sbc»-t 
session  anticipated,  there  wUl  be  time  to  give 
consideration  to  this  vital  area  of  concern. 

I  hope  too,  that  the  statement  made  with 
respect  to  the  conaequence  of  the  hearings 
held  so  far  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor,  by  Dr.  Donald  Thomas  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  will  also  hold  true 
for  these  bills — that  they  will  serve  a  reme- 
dial function  rather  than  Just  a  therapeutic 
one. 

It  la,  perhaps,  hard  to  grasp  the  actual  hu- 
man impact  on  the  Individual  migrant  child 
who  Is  deprived  of  an  adeqtiate  educational 
opportunity,  or.  conversely,  who  Is  treated 
to  an  educational  experience  not  expected 
or  hoped  for. 

As  Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
said  Just  a  year  ago: 

"Look  beyond  the  screen  of  statistics  at 
the  child  behind  In  school,  in  poor  health, 
housed  In  a  coop,  whose  father  works  for 
131  days  a  year  for  60  cents  per  hour.  That 
child  hasn't  much  of  a  chance  to  develop  his 
talents,  to  be  useful  to  himself  or  his  coun- 
try. ThU  Is  the  ugliest  kind  of  human 
waste." 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this  body  wlU 
be  Interested  in  a  look  behind  the  screen  of 
statistics  at  the  benefits  achieved  from  the 
good  educational  syrtems  for  migrant  chil- 
dren that  have  been  started  In  a  few  areas 
acroea  the  country. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  achools,  Mr.  Brautlgam,  In 
Dowaglac,  liiyph.,  repoKlng  on  ttie  experi- 
mental achool  estabUahed  there  for  the  mi- 
grant children,  which  Included  the  Impres- 
slona  of  a  teacher  who  had  participated  In 
the  program. 


Here  was  a  teacher  who  had  come  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  o(  educating  migrant 
cMldren  and  who  discovered  that  there 
wasnt  a  "nicer  group  of  children  to  work 
with.  For  the  moart.  they  were  anuurt  chil- 
dren, eager  to  learn,  appreclaitlve,  and  loved 
bocAis.  Somewhere  they  have  either  learned 
good  work  habits  In  school  or  Just  that  eager 
to  leam." 

That  the  children  did  Indeed  appreciate 
their  educational  opportunity  can  be  seen 
In  a  heartwarming  letter  written  to  the 
teacher  by  a  migrant  child.  Mary  Ann  Castll- 
leja.  "You  are  still  the  goodest  teacher  I've 
had,  and  you  all  wa3r6  will  be,"  she  writes. 

In  readlni?  over  the  hearings  held  In  the 
Midwest  last  fall.  I  came  across  another  re- 
port, written  by  Mrs.  George  Cnudde,  chair- 
man of  the  Bay  County  Farm  Bureau  Citizen- 
ship Committee  In  Michigan,  which  describes 
the  operation  of  a  5  weeks'  demonstration 
summer  schoohr  there.  Mrs.  Cnudde  was 
much  impressed  by  how  anxious  migrant 
children  are  to  learn,  and  how  very  anxious 
their  parents  are  to  have  them  attend  school 
to  get  an  education  that  most  of  them  did 
not  have. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanlmotis  consent 
that  the  two  letters  I  mentioned,  together 
with  the  statement  by  Mrs.  Cnudde.  be 
printed  in  the  Concxxssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord,  as 
foUous: 

"LETTXS    ntOM    TKACHEX 

"I  consider  the  experience  and  knowledge 
gained  from  teaching  .the  migrant  chUdren 
who  attended  the  HIU  School,  both  valuable 
and  gratifying. 

"It  took  great  courage  that  first  day  to  face 
the  challenge  of  a  mixture  of  children  in 
nationality  and  geographical  locatlona. 

"I  have  never  found  a  nicer  group  of  chU- 
dren to  work  with.  For  the  most,  they  were 
smart  children,  eager  to  leam.  appreciative, 
and  loved  books.  Somewhere  they  have 
either  learned  good  work  habits  In  school  or 
Just  that  eager  to  leam. 

"They  thoroughly  enjoy  getting  together  in 
September,  away  frcHn  their  so-caUed  homes 
and  the-  fields — this,  perhaps,  their  reason 
ior  being  so  attentive  in  their  schoolwork. 
Many  were  constantly  reading  or  looking  at 
books.  The  school  was  v«7  weU  supplied 
with  many  Int^estlng  books  for  them. 
They  aiao  enjoyed  more  than  moat  children 
the  clay,  games,  puzslea.  bats  and  balls,  to 
which  they  had  free  access. 

"From  their  conversation  It  was  very  evi- 
dent they  were  happy  with  the  oppxMi^unlty 
to  go  to  such  a  school  and  also  to  be  able  to 
ride  to  and  from  school  In  the  bus. 

"There  were  many  problems,  too.  Most 
families  were  large  onea,  especially  the  Mexi- 
can families,  who  took  great  care  of  each 
other,  showing  a  natiual  family  tie.  Hie 
Arkansas  children  were  great  fighters  among 
themselves,  with  sisters  and  brothov,  for 
their  own  rights  and  supremacy.  The  dif- 
ferences in  the  parentage  was  apparent.  An- 
other problem  developing  was  the  lunch  and 
food.  During  the  peak  of  the  grape  and 
apple  season,  all  had  adequate  lunches.  As 
that  neared  the  end.  some  were  not  having 
enough  or  any  lunch  at  all.  Those  who  had 
more  than  they  wanted  shared  with  them. 
It  was  still  not  enough  lunch. 

"From  this  large  group,  I  learned  from  the 
children,  only  one  mother  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  migrant  school.  She  wished  for 
other  and  different  associations  than  migrant 
children  for  her  three  daughters.  Howev«f , 
the  little  girls  were  happy.  Wben  asked, 
they  said,  "We  like  It  but  mother  doesnt.' 

"We  are  very  fortunate  the  families  move 
to  warmer  climates  during  these  winter 
months.  A  huge  problem  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing would  develop. 

"Somewhere  these  parents  should  leam  to 
spend  their  money  In  the  right  direction. 
'Vhen  some  of  the  children  needed  a  lunch. 


they  would  appear  without  one,  wearing  a 
new.  frilly,  net  petticoat  under  a  shabby 
dress  on  an  empty  stomstch,  or  a  pair  of 
lovely  white  galoshes  an.  a  sunny,  dry  day 
knowing  they  were  headed  for  wanner  cU- 
matee. 

"It  was  a  lonesome  time  the  last  of  Octo- 
ber at  the  little  school,  when  they  began  to 
leave.  We  had  worked  together,  learned 
more  about  each  other.  I  had  become  very 
fond  of  those  chUdren,  realising  there  was 
much  to  be  done  for  them.  They  left  sud- 
denly without  much  warning,  especially  the 
Mexican  families,  taking  quite  a  group  at  a 
time.  They  leave  early  to  avoid  cold  weather 
problems. 

"I  sincerely  feel  It  was  a  successful  3 
months  for  these  chUdren.  I  am  convinced 
in  many  ways  that  they  liked  It.  also  from 
the  letters  I  have  received  frcan  them.  They 
write  they  are  very  anxious  to  return  to  the 
'best  little  school  of  all."  " 


"NoTEMsn  17, 1959. 

"Drar  Mrs.  Walsh:  Just  a  few  lines  to  say 
that  I  am  missing  you  all  a  lot.  I  hope  you 
all  still  remember  me.  I  hope  you  all  are 
well  Just  the  same  as  we  are  thanks  to  God 
Chir  Lord.  I  have  started  school  already  but 
I  don't  like  It  as  much  as  I  liked  that  school 
over  there.  Sammy  Ramirez  and  aU  the 
others  are  over  here  already  and  from  Al 
down,  they  started  school.  Al.  Adam,  Zeke. 
and  Charles  said  ht  and  of  course  me. 
Connie.  Paul,  and  Ruban.  Ruban  hasnt 
started  school  over  here  becatise  they  dont 
admit  him  yet,  until  he  Is  7  jrears  old.  So 
he  always  asks  us  when  are  we  going  to 
Michigan  so  he  can  go  to  school.  Demltrlas 
family  are  over  here  In  Bmlay  City.  Say  hi  to 
Mr.  Clough  for  me  If  he  knows  who  I  am. 
I  hope  we  get  to  go  to  the  same  achool:  of 
course  you  know  which  school  Fm  talking 
about  HIU  school.  I  hope  you  all  are  having 
fun  over  there  because  we  are  having  lots  of 
fun  over  here.  We  got  here  safe  and  so  did 
the  Ramlres.  Sammy's  p€U*ents.  We  have  a 
little  black  dog  and  he  Is  a  mean  one.  We 
named  him  Fatso  because  he  Is  real  fat  and 
Fometlmes  we  call  him  tub  of  lard.  My 
teacher  over  Uera  Is  Miss  Price  and  every 
day  she  buys  a  can  of  candy  from  Laura  a 
girl  that  I  knew  for  $1  but  you  didn't  buy 
us  any  but  you  are  still  the  goodest  teacher 
I've  had  and  you  always  will  be.  WeU  I 
guess  tbat's  all  for  now.  By-by,  hope  you 
get  to  come  over  here  where  It's  warm. 
Ooodby. 

"Your  friend  and  yours  truly, 

"Mart  Aim  Cabtxllxja. 

"Eloisc,  Fla." 

"Statement  bt  Mas.  Citcodk 

"What  Is  different  about  tids  school  Is  the 
fact  that  it  teaches  only  the  children  of  mi- 
grant workers  who  come  to  Bay  Oounty  with 
their  parents  to  help  In  the  fields.  It  was 
the  only  school  held  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
this  year.  There  were  67  children  enrolled. 
This  school  ws"?  financed  thro\igh  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Committee  plus  a  contribution 
from  the  Essexvllle  PTA.  They  had  two 
teachers,  one  of  Spanish  descent,  plus  two 
teenage  girls  who  donated  their  time.  A  spe- 
cial bus  picked  up  and  rettirned  tlie  children. 

"The  parentfi  of  these  children  are  very 
ajpxlous  to  have  their  cliUdren  attend  this 
school  and  get  the  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  that  most  of  them  did  not  have. 
The  migrant  child's  education  Is  sadly  neg- 
lected for  many  reasons.  He  moves  so  often 
tliat  he  would  have  to  go  to  three  or  fo\ir 
schools  a  year;  his  clothing  Is  Inadequate; 
his  language  handicaps  him  and  puts  a  bar- 
rier between  him,  the  teacher,  and  other 
children.  He  feels  unwanted  because  of  his 
color  or  because  his  home  is  so  poor.  And 
BO  he  grows  up  with  a  second-  or  third-grade 
education  and  has  Uttle  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter his  lot  in  life. 
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"I  was  privileged  to  attend  this  school  on 
three  different  occasions.  The  morning 
started  like  any  other  school  with  a  salute 
to  the  flag,  a  prayer  and  singing  America, 
lunch,  reading,  writing,  Spanish,  arithmetic, 
government,    health,   music,   and   art. 

"Teachers,  Mrs.  Irene  Burns  and  Mrs.  Crls- 
tlne  Manker,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  help 
with  these  children  when  I  was  there.  I 
have  never  seen  children  so  anxioxis  to  learn. 
When  they  needed  help  with  their  work  they 
either  raised  their  hands  or  came  to  me  so 
quietly  that  they  did  not  distiu-b  the  other 
children. 

"A  very  delicious  and  nutritious  meal  was 
served  at  noon  with  members  of  the  different 
PTA's  helping  the  cook. 

"The  children  were  delighted  to  have  their 
plctvu-e  taken,  so  I  have  a  good  supply  of 
colored  slides  that  I  hope  members  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Citizenship  Conunlttee  will  get 
a  chance  to  show  to  their  groups. 

"The  children  are  so  warm  and  lovable 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  get  emotionally  In- 
volved. The  second  time  I  visited  th«k  school 
they  started  calling  me  the  nice  lady  who 
took  pictures.  One  youngster  came  up  to  me 
and  gave  me  a  little  paper  bag  that  she  had 
made  In  art  class  to  hold  her  crayons,  saying 
something  to  me  in  Spanish. 

"One  of  the  other  children  said,  'She  wants 
the  nice  lady  to  have  this  as  a  present.' 
"I'll  cherish  it  always. 

"School  lasted  5  weeks  and  during  that 
time  three  family  nights  were  held.  The 
parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters  were 
Invited  to  come  to  the  school  and  see  the 
work  of  the  children.  They  were  then  en- 
tertained with  movies,  singing,  and  dancing. 
Later  a  lunch  was  served  by  the  members  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Citizenship  Conunlttee 
with  44  cakes  and  over  400  cookies  donated 
by  farm  women." 

Mr.  Wn.i.iAM8  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  President, 
a  number  of  schools  similar  to  those  de- 
scribed are  Just  now  beginning  to  spring  up 
in  several  States  across  the  country,  and  last 
year  at  least  four  States  took  encouraging 
official  action  to  promote  the  education  of 
the  migrant  children. 

In  Oregon,  $50,000  was  appropriated  to  set 
up  a  pilot  program  for  the  education  of  such 
children.  Ohio  passed  permanent  legisla- 
tion to  establish  standards  and  regulations 
for  educating  migrant  children  and  appro- 
priated $175,000  to  reimburse  the  local 
school  boards  for  the  cost  of  providing  this 
education  for  the  next  2  years.  New  York 
put  its  heretofore  experimental  summer 
school  program  for  migrant  children  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  appropriated  additional 
funds.  And,  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey $25,000  was  Included  in  the  budget  of 
the  migrant  labor  board  for  the  State's  mi- 
grant education  program. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  valuable  studies 
are  under  way  to  determine  the  best  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  special  educational 
problems  borne  by  these  children  as  they 
follow  the  crops  from  State  to  State.  Colo- 
rado has  a  3 -year  study  underway,  financed 
in  part  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
There  is  also  an  Interesting  Texas-Wisconsin 
study  project  in  progress  to  find  a  feasible 
way  of  determining  the  educational  needs  of 
each  child  while  the  child  is  still  in  his 
home  district,  and  transmitting  that  In- 
formation to  another  State,  so  that  the 
schools  in  Wisconsin,  for  example,  can  have 
a  suitable  educational  program  ready  when 
the  child  arrives. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a  special 
migrant  education  demonstration  program 
that  has  been  started  in  New  Jersey  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  department  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. 

This  program  was  initiated  In  January  of 
last  year  to  develop  methods  for  proTldlng 
the  best  schooling  possible  for  the  migrant 
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chl  dren  which  would  also  serve  as  a  model 
stimulus  to  other  States  with  the  same 
problem. 

survey  is  being  conducted  to  determine 
vlt4l.  statistics  on  such  matters  as  the  num- 
of  school-age  migrant  children  who  are 
acttially  enrolled,  the  total  number  of  ml- 
gra  It  children  or  potential  enrollment,  their 
the  degree  of  educational  lag  and 
of  their  educational  needs,  the  local 
schbols  affected,  and  the  prevailing  enroll- 
ment and  attendance  practices  In  the  State. 
Is  an  auspicious  note  In  the  fact  that 
advisory  committee  that  has  been  estab- 
for  the  project,  represents  18  educa- 
tioiial,  grower,  labor,  religious,  socla'  welfare, 
civic,  and  governmental  groups. 

will  be  extremely  helpful  to  have  specific 
Illustrative  facts  on  these  migrant  children 
(implement  the  generalized  Information 
available. 

example,    the    National    Child    Labor 

Coi^unlttee    has    found    that    more    than    50 

of  the  estimated   100,000  school-age 

ant  children  are  from   1   to  4  years  be- 

hlnil  In  school  by  the  time  they  reach  the 

of  14. 

T|Bstlmony  received  from  the  hearings  held 

show  how  serious  the  problem  Is.  both 

respect  to  actual   attendance  and   the 

ee  of  grade  retardation. 

study  of  migrant  workers  In  Oregon  In 

,  for  instance,  found  that  of  about  800 

under    12   who   accompanied    their 

27    percent    were    working    rather 

going  to  school.     Among  the   14-  and 

'ear-olds,   the  percentage  Jimsped   to  40. 

nine-county  survey  in  Ohio  found  that 

)ercent  of  the  migrant  children  attend- 

were  In  grades  below  normal  for 

ages. 

National  Council  of  Agricultural  Life 
Labor  conducted  field  research   In   four 
In  Florida,  Virginia.  Illinois,  and  Texas, 
found  that  one-eighth  of  the  migrant 
did    not   enter    school    until    after 
thetr  eighth  birthday.     One-third  more  did 
enter   school    until    they   were    0    years 
or  over.    The  degree  of  backwardness  for 
1  >ercent  of  the  children  after  their  ninth 
in  school  was  from  1  to  5  years. 
Michigan,  Dr.  John  P.  Thaden.  profes- 
emerltus  of   Michigan   State   Dniversity, 
testified  that  75  f>ercent  of  the  migrant  chll- 
In  Bay  County.  Mich.,  were  In  grades 
6  years  behind  normal,  according  to  a 
stuiy   made    In    1954   by   the   Michigan    De- 
par^ent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Wisconsin,  Dr.  Thomas  stated  that   In 

1951-52  school  year.  It  was  found   that 

nearly  twice  as  many  migrant  children  were 

enrolled  in  school  as  were. 

think    these    studies    demonstrate    very 

conclusively  that  a  serious  educational  prob- 

ezlsts  for  these  children.     And,  I  think 

equally,  as  the  mid-American  conference 

nigratory  labor  concluded  not  too  long 

in  recommending  a  program  of  Federal 

assistance,  that  "the  infiux  of  large  numbers 

children  In   some  school   districts  places 

unusually  heavy  burden  on  school  budg- 
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Governor  Meyner  of  New  Jersey  so  well 
in  his  statement  to  the  subcommittee: 
local  school  districts,  which  usually  have 
ovei  crowding   difficulties   of    their    own,    are 
har4  put  to  accommodate  this  Influx  of  ml- 
children. 

addition,  the  local  schools  may  not  be 

to  provide  the  unique  educational  serv- 

requlred  by  children  who  may  be  slow 

or  misfits  because  of   their   unfor- 

tun$te  economic  and  social  backgrounds. 

cycle  of  the  migrant's  work  season 
ST^ch  that  a  child  may  lose  time  from  both 
of  the  normal  school  semester.    Because 
Interstate  character  of  the  problem 
Federal  assistance  for  educational  facilities 
migratory  workers  in   various  States  is 
obvl  tnisly  essential. 
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PRINTING  OF  REVIEW  OP  REPORTS 
ON  BANK  PROTECTION  AND  CHAN- 
NEL MAINTENANCE  OP  SACRA- 
MENTO RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL 
PROJECT,  CALIFORNIA  <S.  DOC. 
NO.  103) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  dated  May 
9,  1960,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  pap>ers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  bank  protec- 
tion and  channel  maintenance  of  Sacra- 
mento River  flood  control  project,  Cah- 
fornia,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  February  18,  1955. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  an  illustration,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDE2»rr  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING  INTERIM  REPORT  ON 
POSTER  RESERVOIR.  SOUTH  SAN- 
TIAM  RIVFJl.  OREO.  (S.  DOC.  NO. 
104  > 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  favorable  report 
dated  April  25,  1960,  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Armv.  to- 
gether with  accompanying  p>apers  and 
an  illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on 
Poster  Reservoir,  South  Santlam  River, 
Oreg.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate, 
adopted  July  28, 1955. 

I  ask  un&nimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  an  illustraMon,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES,  EDTTORIAUB,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

By  Mr   CHAVEZ: 
Address  delivered  by  him  to  the  New  Mexico 
National    Guard    Conference,    at    Santa    Pe, 
N.  Mex.,  on  May  15,  1960. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpts  from  address  by  him  before  the 
47th  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
May  26.  1960. 

By  Mr.  COOPER : 
Editorial     entiUed    "Political    Interest— A 
Job  for  a  New  Generation,"  written  by  him 
and  published  in  Student  Issues,  by  the  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Men's  Association. 


STEVENSON'S  SIGNIFICANT  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  DEBATE  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Adlai 
Stevenson  has  written  a  significant  ex- 
pression of  our  national  purpose  as  his 


contribution  to  the  great  debate  being 
presented  by  Life  magazine  and  the  New 
York  Times.  This  article  was  published 
this  morning. 

Because  this  Stevensonlan  essay  is  of 
enduring  historical  significance,  I  a&k 
unanimous  consent  that  it  printed  at 
this  ix>int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times,  May  26,  1960] 
National  Purposx:   Stxtenson's  Vrrw — Tjtx 
Ptmstrrr  or  TttrrH  and  Rxwakds  for  Intel- 
lect Akx  Proposed 

(By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson) 

It  Is  not  too  difficult,  I  think,  to  st.ite  the 
classic  goals  and  piu-poses  of  American  so- 
ciety. We  probably  cannot  Improve  on  the 
definition  of  our  Founding  Fathers:  "to  form 
a  more  perfect  Unaon,  establish  Justice,  In- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
CDmmon  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

Add  Tom  Palne's  words — "My  country  Is 
the  world" — to  give  our  goals  universal  appli- 
cation, and  we  have  distilled  the  essence  out 
of  all  the  rhetoric  about  the  freedom  and  the 
democratic  self-government  for  which  we 
proud^i;  stand. 

But  the  dlfllculty  Is  that  alms  in  the  ab- 
stract mean  little.  A  society  Is  measured  by 
what  It  does,  and  no  Fourth  of  July  oratory 
will  make  its  purposes  great  if  in  fact  they 
are  small,  or  change  them  Into  a  moving  ele- 
ment In  the  world's  passionate  dialogue  of 
destiny  If  they  are  meager  and  private  and 
unconcerned. 

We  have  therefore  to  look  at  our  noble 
piu-posc  of  freedom  (and  surely  no  one  would 
deny  that  It  Is  the  organizing  principles 
of  American  life)  In  terms  of  the  concrete, 
practical  content  which  Americans  give  to 
the  concept. 

As  one  might  expect  In  a  free  society,-  we 
find  at  once  that  freedom  itself  has  many 
meanings  and  has  implied  different  things 
to  different  people  at  different  times  In  our 
national  life.  In  fact,  one  can  observe  some- 
thing of  a  rhythm  in  the  Nation's  mood,  a 
swing  from  one  definition  of  freedom  almost 
to  its  opposite,  recurring  regularly  through- 
out the  almost  200  years  of  our  Independent 
history. 

THE    PUVATE    ASPECT 

The  first  mood  reflects  the  private  aspect 
of  freedom — the  right  of  men  to  choose  their 
<jwn  ideas  and  pursuits,  to  be  free  from  the 
arbitrary  Interventions  of  government,  to 
"do  what  thejbllke  with  their  own." 

Many  early  immigrants  escaped  the  arbi- 
trary restraints  of  governments  In  Europe 
and  came  to  set  their  money  and  their  wits 
to  work  in  the  new  climate  of  freedom.  This 
sense  of  the  link  between  freedom  and  pri- 
vate business  has  indeed  been  so  strong  that 
at  some  periods  they  have  been  virtually 
equated,  as  when  Calvin  Coolldge  thus  de- 
fined the  American  purpose : 

"The  business  of  America  is  business." 

But  equally  freedom  has  had  its  public 
aspect  as  the  organizing  principle  of  a  new 
kind  of  society.  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  basic  charter  of  the  modem 
world,  the  pictvire  Is  of  a  great  civic  order  In 
which  governments,  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  conaent  of  the  governed,  help  to 
.secure  the^^nallenable  preconditions  of  the 
good  life:  equality  before  the  law  and  In 
human  respect,  life,  liberty,  and,  most  pre- 
cious yet  Intangible  of  rights,  the  pursuit 
of  happlnees. 

This  positive  vision  of  society  in  which 
public  authority  plays  its  essential  part  in 
bettering  the  lot  of  all  cltlsens  was  as  in- 
herent as  freedom  Itself  in  the  vision  of  oiu: 
founders  and  philosophers. 


THE  poLM  or  BKnat 

There  la  no  inevitable  oontradictlcm  be- 
tween these  public  and  private  aspects  of 
American  society.  Indeed,  they  are  the  es- 
sential poles  of  energy  In  a  vigorous  social 

order. 

Without  Individual  declslm  and  Inventlve- 
ncss,  without  widely  dispersed  centers  of  au- 
thority and  responsibility,  the  social  order 
grows  rigid  and  centralized.  Sp>ontanelty 
withers  before  the  killing  frost  of  public  con- 
formity. Individual  citizens  with  all  their 
varied  relationships,  as  parents,  neighbors, 
churchgoers,  workers,  bxislnessn^n,  are  re- 
duced to  the  single  loyalties  of  party  and 
State. 

In  this  century  we  are  not  likely  to  under- 
e5;tlmate  that  danger.  We  have  ceen  free  so- 
cieties destroyed  In  this  way  by  totalltarlans 
of  both  the  right  and  the  left. 

Yet  the  pursuit  of  private  Interest  and 
well-being  does  not  as  the  18th  century 
.•sometimes  naively  believed,  automatically 
add  up  to  the  well-being  of  tiki.  The  strong 
pursuit  of  my  Interest  can  override  the  vital 
interests  of  others.  If  nature,  health,  energy, 
and  property  have  weighted  the  odds  In  my 
favor.  Social  evils  pile  up  when  little  more 
than  unchecked  private  Interest  determines 
the  pattern  of  society. 

At  best,  the  result  Is  a  pressure  group  state 
In  which  each  organized  group  jostles  for  Its 
own  Interests  at  the  expense  of  the  weak. 
the  Isolated  or  the  unorganised.  At  worst, 
the  power  and  Influence  of  the  few  can  vio- 
late the  fundamental  rights  and  decencies 
of  the  many,  as  they  did  In  the  long  svirrival 
of  human  slavery  and  in  the  long  resistance 
of  Industry  to  child  labor  laws  and  minimum 
wages. 

In  our  ovm  prosperous  days  a  new  possi- 
bility has  arisen:  that  the  many  can  smugly 
overlook  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  few 
and  tolerate.  In  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
plenty,  ugly  slums,  rural  destitutiod  and 
secnnd-class  citizenship. 

It  Is  the  often  mediocre  a#d  sometimes  in- 
tolerable consequences  of  unchecked  private 
interest  that  have  led  to  the  reaasertlon.  at 
regular  intervals  In  American  history,  of  the 
primacy  of  public  good. 

Sometimes  the  swing  occurs  because  evil 
has  become  so  obtrusive  that  only  vigorous 
public  action  can  check  It  in  time.  The 
conviction  that  the  spread  of  slavery  en- 
dangered the  Union  Itself  helped  precipitate 
the  Civil  War.  The  demoralization  of  the 
entire  economy  after  1929  led  to  the  experi- 
ments and  refornis  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

Sometimes  the  swing  seems  to  occur  in 
response  to  subtler  promptings.  Early  in 
tWs  century,  for  Instance,  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  It  was  not 
Imminent  social  collapse  but  disgust  at  the 
smash-and-grab  materialism  which  was  de- 
vouring America  that  aroused  people  once 
more  to  demand  the  restatement  of  Amer- 
ica's public  purposes  and  a  new  vision  of 
the  common  good. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  America's  re- 
current swing  In  emphasis  from  private  in- 
terest to  public  responsibility,  it  has  always 
had  a  sl^flcant  external  consequence.  It 
has  aroused  both  in  America  cmd  in  the 
world  at  large  the  sense,  eloquently  expressed 
by  our  greatest  statesmen,  that  the  American 
experiment  has  significance  far  beyond  Its 
own  frontiers  and  is  in  some  measure  a  por- 
tent for  all  mankind. 

WOKKING    MOOKL    NXBDB) 

Today  I  don't  suppose  anyone  will  deny 
that  mankind  Is  in  acute  need  of  a  convinc- 
ing working  model  ot  a  free  society.  Never 
in  hvmian  history  has  there  been  an  epoch  of 
such  profound  and  sudden  social  upheaval 
on  so  universal  a  scale.  Never  has  the  work- 
ing model  of  tyranny  made  such  claims  for 
its  own  effectiveness  never  has  monoUtblc 
discipline  attacked  so  savagely  what  It  calls 
the  pretentions  of  the  free  way  of  life.    The 


^h(^  of  human  society  has  become  plastic 
and  malleable  In  the  «i  «""<>■  ot  social  revo- 
lution. 

Thus  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  puUlc  aspect  of  American  lll>erty  as  the 
organising  principle  of  a  great  order  has 
needed  to  be  more  studied  and  stressed. 

But  What  do  we  find?  Never  before  in 
my  lifetime — not  even  In  the  days  of  Hard- 
ing and  Coolldge — has  the  mystique  of  pri- 
vacy seemed  to  me  so  pervasive.  The  face 
which  we  present  to  the  world,  especially 
through  our  mass  circulation  media,  is  the 
face  of  the  individual  or  the  family  as  a 
high  consumption  unit  with  minimal  social 
links  or  responsibilities — ^father  ha])pl]y 
drinking  his  favorite  beer,  mother  dreamily 
fondling  soft  garments  newly  rinsed  in  a 
wonderful  new  detergent,  the  children  gaily 
calling  from  the  new  twrbecue  pit  for  a 
famous  sauce  for  their  steak. 

IT   IS    NOT   ALL 

No  doubt  many  of  the  world's  peoples  want 
and  mean  to  get  a  lot  more  of  this.  But  it  is 
not  all  they  want,  and  they  have  to  look 
hard  to  find  the  balancing  picture  of  Ameri- 
ca's wider  purposes  and  to  learn  that  high 
private  consiunptlon  Is  not  our  ultimate  aim 
of  life,  nor  our  answer  to  all  man's  evils 
and  disorders  In  a  time  of  breathtaking 
social  change. 

For  all  these  good  things  do  not  solve  the 
problems  of  urban  decay  and  congestion. 
Behind  the  shining  child  In  the  advertise- 
ment lurks  the  juvenile  delinquent  in  the 
rundown  slum.  Nor  does  high  consvunptlon 
guarantee  to  America's  children  the  teachers 
or  the  schools  that  shotild  be  their  birth- 
right. It  does  nothing  to  end  the  shame  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  does  not  counter 
the  erorbltant  cost  of  maintaining  good 
health,  nor  conserve  the  Nation's  precious 
reserves  of  land  and  water  and  wilderness. 

The  contrast  between  private  opulence  and 
public  squalor  on  most  of  our  panorama  is 
now  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Tet  we  still 
spwnd  per  capita  almost  as  much  on  adver- 
tising to  multiply  the  private  wants  of  our 
people  as  we  do  on  education  to  enable  them 
to  seek  a  fuller,  wiser,  and  more  satisfying 
civic  existence. 

Mor  Is  this  imbalance  simply  a  matter  of 
drift  and  the  unmeant  consequence  of  our 
fabulous  new  opportunities  for  wealth  crea- 
tion. It  Is  In  real  measure  the  result  of 
considered  and  deliberate  Oovemment  policy. 

Except  for  defense.  American  public  ex- 
penditure today  Is  proportionately  lower  than 
It  was  in  1039.  And  while  we  raise  a  cheer 
at  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  less,  let  us 
also  remember  that  this  mfns  a  relative  de- 
cline in  support  for  such  basic  needs  as 
schooling,  research,  health,  small  income 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  all  forms  of 
public  serncee — local.  State,  and  Federal — at 
a  time  when  there  has  been  steadily  more 
inoome  to  spend  on  every  private  want,  or 
unwant. 

With  the  supermarket  as  oxa  temple  and 
the  singing  commercial  as  our  litany,  are  we 
likely  to  fire  the  woild  with  an  irresistable 
vision  of  America's  exalted  purposes  and  In- 
spiring way  of  life? 

Even  where  public  spending  has  been  high, 
for  defense  and  economy  aid,  our  perfor- 
mance has  been  more  defensive  than  in- 
dicative of  freedom's  positive  purposes.  We 
have  stressed  so  much  our  aim  of  stopping 
communism  for  our  own  security  that  self- 
Interee*  has  often  contaminated  our  gen- 
erous aid  programs.  And  even  in  the  vital 
field  ot  military  security,  the  administra- 
tion's concern  for  the  citizen  as  a  private 
consvimer  ratho-  than  as  a  mature,  respon- 
sible American  who  will  accept  the  un- 
pleasant facts  about  his  oountrj's  safety, 
leaves  one  with  the  lurking  suspicion  that 
budgetary  considerations,  rather  than  the 
stark  needs  of  strategy,  are  determining  our 
defense  effort. 
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In  short,  at  a  time  of  universal  social  up- 
heaval and  challenge,  our  vision  of  our  own 
society  seems  to  be  of  limited  social  signifi- 
cance. An  air  of  disengagement  and  disin- 
terest hangs  over  the  most  powerful  and 
affluent  society  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Neither  the  turbulende  of  the  world  abroad 
uor  the  fatness  and  flatness  of  the  worlc^  at 
home  are  moving  us  to  more  vital  effort.  We 
seem  becalmed  In  a  season  of  storm,  drift- 
ing through  a  century  of  mighty  dreams  and 
great  achievements.  As  an  American  I  am 
disturbed. 

■    snaaiNG  or  Nrw  vrrAUTT 

It  Is  arguable  that  after  the  shocks  and 
rigors  of  the  IfiSO's  and  1940's,  we  as  a  na- 
tion needed  a  period  of  relaxation,  though 
I  would  note  that  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese,  after  far  greater  shocks,  have  had 
no  oppwrtunity  for  a  oozy  nap.  Now,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  our  rest,  and  I  sense  the 
stirring  of  a  new  vitality,  possibly  the  be-- 
glnning  of  that,  traditional  swing  of  the  po- 
litical pendulum  away  from  private  pursuits 
to  a  concern  for  the  Nation's  broader  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  persuaded  that  he  who  speaks  clearly 
to  the  Americans  of  their  social  responsibili- 
ties, as  well  as  their  private  wants,  will  now 
conunand  a  more  attentive  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve the  old  idea  of  America  and  its  Gov- 
ernment as  a  positive  instrument  for  the 
commonweal  is  being  restored  once  again 
after  all  the  cheap  sarcasm  about  bureauc- 
racy and  creeping  socialism. 

And  If  a  change  of  mood  and  attitude  to- 
ward our  public  needs  and  institutions  Is  In 
fact  on  the  way,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  much  question  about  the  fields  in  which 
the  new  sense  of  responsibility  must  quick- 
ly go  to  work. 

At  home  we  must  ask  ourselves  again  what 
quality  of  life  we  want,  both  public  and 
private,  as  citizens  of  this  great  Republic. 
Education  and  the  arts  are  the  starting 
point,  for  it  is  only  here  that  the  citizens  of 
tomorrow  can  learn  to  demand  and  live  a 
fuller  life.  A  respect  for  excellence  and  a 
sense  of  discipline  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  are  virtues  not  Just  because  the 
Russians  pioneered  the  space  age  and  phrto- 
graphed  the  other  side  of  the  moon,  but 
because  the  uew  society  that  technology  is 
building  demands  a  grasp  and  competence 
among  the  mass  of  citizens  undreamed  of  in 
earlier  civilizations. 

By  education  and  the  arts  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  better  school  buildings, 
higher  teachers'  salaries,  and  more  scholar- 
ships for  the  intelligent.  We  mean  a  re- 
c»-ientation  of  our  ideals  and  tastes,  the 
strenuous  stretching  of  mental  and  artistic 
talent,  the  exaltation  of  excellence  above 
social  approval,  and  of  mental  achievement 
above  quick  material  success. 

We  mean,  in  short,  new  standards  of  re- 
spect and  reward  for  intellect  and  culture. 
And  we  mean  more  stable  financing  for  basic 
research,  mco'e  concern  for  advancing  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake.  We  mean  cooperation 
with  other  communities  of  scholars  and 
creative  thinkers,  as  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  in  order  that  our  pur- 
suit of  truth  may  be  an  adventure  we  share 
with  all  mankind.  And  we  mean  that  the 
ptirsuit  of  truth  in  itself  is  the  highest  ac- 
tivity of  man. 

Here,  then,  in  all  its  ramifications  of  ex- 
pense, of  standards,  content,  and  opportu- 
nity, is  a  top  priority  for  a  great  new  Amer- 
ica and  a  national  purpose  few  would  dis- 
pute. 

OUR    URBAN    Un 

I  would  include  not  far  below  a  recon- 
sideration of  our  urban  life.  We  are  add- 
ing a  city  the  slae  of  Philadelphia  to  our 
population  every  year.    From  every  large  ur- 
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qenter  the  suburbs  spread  out  and  out, 

shape  or  grace  or  any  centered  form 

life.     Many  are  so  built  that  they 

slums    of    t<»norTow.      Meanwhile 

centers  decay,  racial  divisions  destroy 

commuters     Jam    the     city     ap- 

,  and  a  strange,  half  life  of  divided 

and  Siuiday  fathers  is  growing  \ip. 

accept  both  the  fact  of  our  rapid 

in    population    and    the    fact    that 

people  will  live  in  cities,  we  can  begin 

attack  upon  our  congested,  ugly. 

metropolitan  sprawls.    We  can 

the  preconditions  of  a  good  urban  life 

could    become    a    new    model    for    an 

world. 

of  compassion  is  a  clumsy  way 

another    great    embracing    na- 

purpose.     In  the  past,  evils  and  mls- 

ave  been  the  driving  force  of  majority 

But  now,  for  the  first  time  in 

the  engine  of  social  progress  has  run 

the   fuel    of   discontent.      We   have 

to  mobilize  our  imagination,  our 

al  sense  of  indignation,  if  we  are  to 

^the   conviction    that    gross    poverty. 

illness,  racial  indignity,  mental  dls- 

suITering  in  old  age  are  a  disgrace 

the  surrounding  luxuries,  privileges 

Indulgence   of   such    a   wealthy   society 
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MUST   GO   BETOND 

An4  here  our  top  priorities  must  reach 
beyond  our  shores.  For  it  is  not  chiefly  in 
Amer  ca  or  in  the  fortunate  North  Atlantic 
basin  that  the  world's  miseries  are  to  be 
founc  .  On  the  contrary,  we  confidently  pre- 
dict 8  doubling  and  tripling  of  our  high  liv- 
ing standards.  But  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
Amer  ca  live  scores  of  millions  who,  on  pres- 
ent forecasts,  may  have  no  such  expecta- 
tions. 

Thi 
the 
peace 
gap 
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disparity  in  living  standards  between 

and  the  poor  Is  as  great  a  threat  to 

as  the  arms  race,  and  narrowing  the 

as  Imperative  as  arms  control. 

aid  programs  should  thereforA  be  de- 

not  primarily  to  counter  conununlsm, 

they  will  do  this  too.  but  to  create 

conditions   of   self-respect  and  self-*u8taln- 

Rrowth    in    economies    still    behind   the 

threshold  of  modernization. 

needs  are  so  staggering  that  to  achieve 

demand   not  only  the  greatest  in- 

4nce,  perseverance  and  financial  enter- 

prlvate  and  public,  but  also  a  much 

cooperation    and    Joint    effort   with 

advanced  nations. 

accept  this  as  fundamental  Amerl- 
Ibreign    policy,    not  on   a   year-to-year 
but  for  the  next  critical  generation,  we 
develop    the   perspective    and    staying 
to    reach    real    solutions,    not    doles, 
handduts,  bad  debts — and  dislike. 


will 


ve 


LANDMARKS    VANISHING 

And  in  so  doing,  we  shall  do  more  than 
set  the  processes  of  modernization  In 
healtly  motion.  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
chief  way  open  to  us  to  extend  our  vision  of 
"a  miffe  perfect  union"  to  all  mankind. 

It  L  a  commonplace  that  in  a  world  made 
one  by  science  and  the  atom  the  old  national 
are  dissolving,  the  old  landmarks 
We  can't  have  privacy  and  the 
n  bomb  too. 
<  workable  human  society  has  to  be 
and  we  must  start  where  we  can — 
up  the  Institutions  of  a  common 
life,  by  employing  our  wealth  and 
to  spark  the  growth  of  production  in 
lands,  by  working  together  with  llke- 
powera  to  establish  the  permanent 
of  a  workable  world  economy. 
In  tills  way  we  can  hope  .to  establish  one  of 
the  tiro  main  precondltlcnis  of  peaceful  hu- 
man loclety— -economic  solidarity  and  mu- 
tual lielQ. 


The  other  precondition  of  peace — and  this, 
of  all  priorities,  is  otir  highest — is  our  un- 
wavering search  for  peace  under  law  which, 
in  our  present  context,  means  controlled  and 
supervised  disarmament.  Only  a  disarmed 
world  offers  us  security  worth  the  name  any 
longer. 

I  do  not  believe,  even  now,  that  the  world 
accepts  the  idea  that  genuine  disarmament 
is  America's  primary  public  purpose.  We 
talk  of  peace  and  our  devotion  to  it.  But 
there  is  far  more  hard,  unremitting  effort 
In  the  task  than  speeches  or  protestations  or 
Journeys,  however  distant. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  sincere  and 
sustained  dedication  to  this  goal  and  un- 
wearying pursuit  by  our  highest  officers,  mil- 
itary and  civilian.  There  is  a  widespread  Im- 
pression that  the  United  States  Is  dragging 
Its  feet. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  face  the  cost,  the  rigors,  the  efforts, 
and  the  challenge  which  are  Involved  in  re- 
covering the  public  image  of  a  great  America. 
The  cost  in  physical  terms — In  hard  work,  in 
discipline,  In  more  taxes  if  need  be — Is  hard 
to  estimate  precisely. 

Any  arms  control  would  release  resources. 
Our  growing  gross  national  product  will  cer- 
tainly provide  wider  margins  out  of  which 
vlt.ll  public  expenditures  could  be  met.  But 
if  the  cost  is  higher  than  our  present  level 
of  public  spending.  I  frankly  believe  that 
education  and  health  for  our  children,  dig- 
nity and  beauty  In  our  civic  lives,  and  se- 
curity and  well-being  In  the  world  at  large 
are  more  Important  than  the  "things"  which 
might  otherwise  have  priority. 

But  still  more  Important  is  America's  need 
to  face  ••quarely  the  facts  about  Its  situation. 
If  freedom  Is  really  the  organizing  principle 
of  our  society,  then  we  cannot  forget  that  It 
is  not  Illusion,  propaganda,  and  sedatives, 
but  truth,  and  truth  alone,  that  makes  us 
free. 

Under  the  Influence  of  the  politics  of  seda- 
tion and  the  techniques  of  salesmanship.  I 
believe  that  in  recent  years  self-deceit  has 
slackened  our  grip  on  reality.  We  have 
tended  to  shirk  the  difficult  truth  and  ac- 
cept the  easy  half-truth.  Perhaps  It  is  al- 
ways that  way.  As  the  old  humorist  Josh 
Billings  used  to  say: 

"As  scarce  as  truth  is,  the  supply  has  al- 
ways been  In  excess  of  the  demand." 

ENTAILS    HARD    CHOICES 

But  we  know  from  our  own  lives  that 
reality  entails  hard  choices  and  disappoint- 
ments: that  it  measures  real  achievement 
not  in  terms  of  luck  but  in  terms  of  dilBcul- 
tles  overcome.  I  don't  believe  our  national 
life  can   follow  any  other  pattern. 

No  preordained  destiny  decrees  that  Amer- 
ica shall  have  all  the  breaks  and  soft  options. 
Neither  greatness  nor  even  freedom  lies  that 
way.  So  we  must  surely  return  to  the  reality 
principle,  to  the  bracing,  invigorating,  up- 
land climate  of  truth  iUelf.  I  think  we 
are  ready  now  to  move  forward  into  the 
rigors  and  glories  of  the  new  decade  with 
open  eyes,  eager  step  and  firm  p\un;>OBes 
worthy  of  our  great  past. 
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CONSCIENCE     DEMANDS     MEDICAL 
CARE  FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  we  do  not  think  of  ourselves  as 
a  Nation  without  a  heart,  or  a  Congress 
without  a  conscience.  Still,  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  older  Americans, 
.such  as  the  woman  who  wrote  a  letter, 
which  I  now  submit,  this  is  what  we  have 
become.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  her  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Proxmirz:  I  am  writing  to 
see  if  something  can  be  done  for  the  older 
citizens  who  must  rely  on  social  secxu-ity 
and  old-age  pensions  for  a  living.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  a  good  President.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  who  had  heart  enough  to  think 
of  old  people.  However,  since  that  became 
law  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  so  very 
high  that  the  older  folks  do  not  get  even 
the  necessary  things  to  make  their  lives  com- 
fortable. They  do  not  have  the  medical 
care  they  need  becaxise  hospital  and  doctors' 
fees  are  so  high,  not  to  mention  drugs. 

I  think  It  Is  wrong  for  a  country  like  ours 
to  forget  their  old  people  who  have  helped 
make  America  the  great  country  that  it  Is 
and  I  think  they  should  have  the  comforts  of 
life  before  we  send  money  for  other  country's 
people. 


ARMENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
coming  Saturday  marks  the  independ- 
ence day  of  Armenia.  This  is  an  anni- 
versary of  great  patriotic  significance  to 
Armenian  people  throughout  the  world, 
but  it  unfortunately  cannot  be  celebrated 
in  the  Armenian  homeland  as  it  will  be 
observed  by  Armenian-Americans  and 
Armenian  peoples  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  Armenian  Republic  was  es- 
tablished and  recognized  by  the  United 
States  in  1920.  But  it  maintained  itself 
as  a  sovereign  nation  for  only  a  few 
months,  before  the  armed  might  of  Soviet 
Russia  overwhelmed  the  nation  and 
overthrew  the  independent  Armenian 
Government.  In  the  same  year  of  1920, 
the  Soviet  Union  proclaimed  the  Soviet 
Republic  of  Armenia,  and  the  homeland 
of  the  Armenians  remains  within  the 
Soviet  Union  today.  In  February  of 
1921.  Armenian  patriots  fought  a  valiant 
and  tempwrarily  successful  rebellion 
against  the  Soviets,  but  in  a  matter  of 
months,  reinforced  Russian  troops  again 
took  over  the  nation. 

In  our  own  country,  the  Americans 
who  comprise  the  Armenian  community 
have  a  deep  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  heritage  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy which  perhaps  too  many  Ameri- 
can-s  sometimes  take  for  granted.  They 
or  their  descendants  have  fled  their 
homeland  to  escape  brutal  invaders  or 
tyrannous  dictators.  Their  contribu- 
tion to  our  American  political  and  social 
tradition  and  to  our  general  culture  has 


been  great.  Their  opposition  to  commu- 
nism has  been  monumental  and  soundly 
rooted.  Armenian-Americans  are  anx- 
ious now  to  see  the  reestablishment  of 
an  independent,  democratic  Armenia. 
It  is  appropriate  that  Americans  there- 
fore join  with  th«ir  fellow  citizens  of 
Armenian  descent  in  recognizing  the 
significance  of  this  independence  date, 
and  in  supporting  their  hop>es  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  free,  democratic 
Armenia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
PROXMIRE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


SOURCES  OF  NATIONAL  PRIDE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effort  at  the  summit  has  come  and  gone. 
It  failed,  as  many  thought  it  would,  and 
as  some  hoped  it  would  not.  But  as  we 
look  back  on  the  Paris  meeting  and  the 
events  surrounding  it,  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  can  be  proud  of  two 
things  that  emerged. 

First,  we  have  a  great  souixe  of  pride 
in  our  President.  In  the  face  of  a  bully- 
ing and  scurrilous  attack  by  the  leader  of 
the  forces  who  will,  as  long  as  they  exi^ 
make  any  summit  an  impossibility.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  maintained  a  calm  dig- 
nity and  a  restraint  which  a  weaker  man 
could  not  have  achieved.  He  proved 
again  that  there  are  in  his  heart  a 
passion  and  a  desire  for  peace  that  we 
have  not  seen  equaled  in  our  lifetime. 
It  was  this  simple  badge  of  honesty  and 
decency  that  accentuated  the  vileness  of 
Khrushchev's  attack,  and  made  clear  to 
the  world  that  the  real  obstacle  to  peace 
is  the  Soviet  Communists — not  the  Soviet 
people,  but  their  leaders. 

Our  second  source  of  pride  is  the 
achievement  of  the  CIA  in  the  instance 
of  the  U-2.  Fiankly,  my  confidence  in 
this  Agency  was  never  too  high;  but  this 
achievement  has  caused  my  opinion  to- 
ward it  to  soar  tremendously.  Those 
whose  typewriters  have  been  punching 
through  a  dark  ribbon  of  gloom  relative 
to  our  lack  of  intelligence  of  our  enemy 
must  now  be  amazed  at  what  actually 
has  been  going  on  in  this  field,  as  I  feel 
most  Americans  must  be.  Our  amaze- 
ment is  coupled  with  pride  as  we  gather 
the  secure  feeling  that  we  have  been 
obtaining  knowledge  of  the  enemy  at  a 
rate  and  of  a  quality  that  surpasses  our 
greatest  hopes.  To  the  CIA  and  to  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Co..  to  the  men  who 
flew  the  U-2.  and  to  their  ground  crews 
must  go  the  undying  gratitude  and  re- 
spect of  the  American  people.  I  detect 
more,  by  far,  of  a  feeling  such  as  this, 
than  the  feeling  expressed  by  others — 
others  who  would  apologize  to  the  bully; 
who  suggest  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
United' States  that  the  summit  failed; 
who  continue  to  be  afraid  of  the  Soviet 


and  would  yield  West  Berlin  to  the  ty- 
rants. Thank  God  that  those  timid  souls 
are  in  the  complete  minority  in  our  land, 
and  that  the  majority  of  Americans  feel 
more  secure  in  the  knowledge  gained  by 
this  program ;  knowledge  that  makes  lies 
out  of  much  that  the  Communists  and 
their  sympathizers  in  our  land  would 
have  us  believe;  knowledge,  for  example, 
that  the  Soviet  cannot,  as  they  have 
boasted,  shoot  down  any  aircraft  flsring 
over  their  heartland,  regardless  of  speed 
or  altitude ;  knowledge  that  our  deterrent 
force  of  more  than  2,000  bombers,  in- 
cluding 1,400  B-47'S  and  550  B-52's. 
could  fly  against  their  obviously  limited 
air  defenses  with  success;  knowledge 
that,  by  the  same  token,  our  carrier- 
based  aircraft  could  carry  out  attacks 
1.000  miles  into  the  Soviet  Union; 
knowledge  that  some  1,000  fighter  bomb- 
ers located  around  the  periphery  of  the 
Soviet  borders  could  drop  atomic  or 
TNT  bomJbs  from  500  to  1.000  miles  with- 
in that  coimtry.  This  is  intelligence  de- 
veloped from  the  flights  of  the  U-2  and 
from  other  sources,  and  it  is  something 
we  should  be  proud  of,  cmd  not  ashamed 
of. 

I  am  disturbed  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  thought  it  wise  to  Instigate 
an  investigation  into  this  entire  matter. 
To  me  what  the  CIA  has  done  was  some- 
thing that  had  to  be  done,  and  it  Is 
as  integral  a  part  of  national  defense  as 
the  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  soldier. 
One  of  the  first  tenets  of  war  is  to  know 
what  your  enemy  has  and  what  he  might 
do  with  it.  This  is  what  the  CIA  and  the 
military  were  trying  to  do.  and  what  tney 
should  always  be  trying  to  do.  To  me 
this  is  the  duty  of  the  intelligence  gath- 
ering agencies,  and  not  the  business  of 
some  committ(ie  of  Congress.  To  be  sure, 
it  would  be  a  closed-door  investigation, 
but  all  of  us  here  know  that  there  are 
himdreds  of  ways  for  what  goes  on  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  become  the  property 
of  the  press,  the  radio,  the  TV.  our  peo- 
ple, and,  I  might  add,  the  Soviets.  I  am 
hcH>eful  that  those  who.  in  the  heat  of 
developments,  called  for  this  inquiry 
will,  in  the  interest  of  the  country,  see 
that  it  does  not  proceed.  Gathering  in- 
telligence of  what  the  other  fellow  is  do- 
ing is  practiced  by  business,  by  labor  or- 
ganizations; yes,  even  by  some  husbands 
and  some  wives.  It  is  not  new.  It  is  not 
novel.  It  must  go  on  at  the  national 
level,  and  we.  as  a  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, should  not  make  more  difBcult  a 
task  which  is  always  a  hard  one. 

The  President's  suggestion,  made 
again  last  evening  on  TV,  that  the 
United  States  institute  a  system  of 
worldwide  surveillance  so  that  every 
coimtry  could  know  what  every  other 
country  is  up  to  militarily,  coincides  with 
a  similar  one  I  made  on  this  floor  last 
week.  I  urge  that  it  be  done  with  any 
equipment  we  have,  and  I  hope  we  will 
utilize  not  only  surveillance  missiles  but 
the  B-70.  with  its  80,000-foot-plus,  2,100- 
mile-an-hour  capability. 

Today  the  errors  committed  are  far 
outweighed  by  the  successes  achieved. 
Instead  of  carping  at  our  mistakes,  we 
should  forget  them  and  devote  our  efforts 
to  stimulating  a  national  pride  in  the 
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two  successes  we  have — our  President's 
actions  in  face  of  the  enemy  and  our 
tremendously  expanded  knowledge  of 
the  enemy's  abilities  achieved  through 
the  U-2.      

GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER  DELIV- 
ERS CHALLENGING  ADDRESS  ON 
AMERICAS  THIRD  CENTURY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  World  Affairs  Council  of 
Philadelphia  on  April  22  Gov.  Nelson  A. 
Rockrfeller.  of  New  York,  delivered  the 
first  of  a  series  of  four  addresses  on 
major  issues  confronting  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  title  of  this  ad- 
dress was  'The  Third  Century."  its  refer- 
ence being  to  the  fact  that  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  history  as  a  nation  is  open- 
ing bef  oreus. 

Governor  Rockefeller  reviewed  the  his- 
torical backgroxuid  in  which  we  enter 
this  new  century,  and  he  stressed  the 
tremendous  area  of  challenge  that  lies 
before  ms  on  this  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
In  view  of  the  stirring  natiire  of  this  ad- 
dress, of  its  significance  in  terms  of  our 
spiritual  growth  as  a  nation,  and  in 
terms  of  our  position  of  leadership  re- 
sponsibility in  the  world  of  freemen,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
and  the  transcript  of  the  ensuing  ques- 
tion-and-answer  period  be  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  questions  and  answers  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thi  Third  Centttht — a  Concipt  of 
Akxrican  Foreign  Poljct 

(By  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York) 

In  this  city  so  profoundly  linked  in  fact 
and  in  memory  with  the  birth  of  America, 
I  appeal  to  history  to  remind  us  plainly,  aa  a 
people,  where  we  stand,  for  what  we  stand, 
where  we  may  fall,  where  we  dare  not  fall, 
but  must  prevail. 

I  shall  state  the  matter  of  the  moment  as 
gravely  as  I  see  it. 

It  rises  from  the  very  history  and  heritage 
and  chfiracter  of  the  American  people. 

As  a  people,  we  have  cherished  and  re- 
spected basic  spiritual  and  religious  beliefs 
and  values  proclaiming  the  supreme  worth 
of  the  individual. 

Our  beliefs  about  individual  man  have 
been  rooted  in  the  profound  and  priceless 
truths  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

These  truths  define  man  as  the  supreme 
creature  of  God.  They  therefore  proclaim 
the  individual  the  supremely  valuable  being 
on  earth,  and  the  free  fulfillment  of  his 
destiny  the  supreme  purpose  of  life  itself. 

No  state  can  decree  this  fulfillment:  God 
alone  could  do  that.  No  state  can  define 
this  destiny:  man  alone  can  do  that. 

Brother  to  all  men  and  the  servant  of  none, 
the  free  Individual  is  gifted  with  a  life  whose 
laws  and  standards  and  purposes  stand 
above,  not  beneath,  the  state. 

And  the  true  role  of  the  state,  therefore,  is 
to  respect  and  to  serve  the  matchless  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

Our  forefathers  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  realized  that  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
Uons  for  the  fulfillment  of  man  could  not  be 
achieved  in  the  political  world  in  which  they 
found  themselves. 

Hence  they  moved  to  the  historic  achieve- 
ment of  creating  in  the  form  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation  a  political  structure  within 
which  this  deep  belief  in  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  and  these  spiritual  values,  could 
flourish  and  find  fulfillment. 


This 


action   was  destined   to  inspire   the 
political     forces     of     democracy 
throu^out   the   world. 

values  and  beliefs  were  themselves 
national  but  universal.  And  aa  the 
of  the  people  themselves,  these 
principles  have  forever  Inspired  us  to  reach 
out  be  rond  the  framework  of  our  own  Nation. 
Accc  rdingly,  through  the  ensuing  decades, 
&  people  have  given  testimony  by  our 
to  the  values  we  cherish  and  to  our 

for  humanity  at  large, 
lave  done  this  in  many  and  changing 
in    things    religious,    through    mis- 
es  to  distant  lands;    in  things  social, 
throuj  h  charities  and  foundations;  in  things 
through  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
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and     afflicted;    /in     things    military. 


lives  given  im  defense  of   freedom. 
has  been  the  history  and  this  has  been 
nafrure  of  our  lif^  as  a  people. 

centuries  after  the   creative   work  of 

Pdundlng  Fathers,  the  formidable  fact  Is 

energing  that  these  principles  of  Indi- 

freedom   and    individual    worth    can 

achieve  universal  application  only 

oin  with  other  peoples  to  create  larger 

structures  binding  many  nations  in 

>n  purpose. 

fail  to  do  this.  In  this  mld-20th  cen- 
ive  wiU  risk  not  merely  national  peril 
conventional   sense;    we    wiU    risk    the 
of  those  values  that  inspire  the  strug- 
human  dignity  and  freedom  through- 
world, 
task. 'then,  Is  truly  momentous.    It  is 
less  than  this:  to  match  the  politl- 
crtatlvlty  of  our  forefathers  by  devising 
iiistltutlons.  new  associations  of  nations, 
give  all  the  world  the  same  tangible 
:  or  the  realization  of  freedom  that  our 
gave  to  a  single  nation, 
he   18th  century,  we  succeeded   as  a 
because  we  had  a  clear  sense  of  pur- 
dedication.    In  the  20th  century  we 
:iot  yet  succeeded  as  a  people  because 
hare  lacked  that  singleness  of  purpose  and 
1 — and  instead  we  have  improvised. 
18th  century,  we,  the  American  peo- 
an  idea  of  man  that  inspired  and 
our  action  and  conduct  as  a  peo- 
the  20th  century,  we  have  too  rarely, 
cfsually,    related    our   actions    to    that 
the  result  that  our  national  con- 
as  been  inspired  less  by  our  own  be- 
tiian  by  the  threats  of  others. 
;he    18th  century,   we  knew  thjit  o\^ 
man  to  be  realized  had  to  be  trans - 
into    concrete    and    specific    political 
and   Institutions.     In   the   20th    cen- 
ve  have  tried  largely  to  substitute  mll- 
iicts  or  economic  acts  for  the  vital  and 
political  acts  of  creation, 
full   gravity  of  our   position   in   the 
today  can   be  summarized   in   simple 
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has  become  possible  for  Communists 
and   distort  our  very  ideas  of  de- 
mocraicy    and   freedom   and    Justice — and    to 
3i|t    these   words    as   if   they    were    their 
is  this  not  plain  proof  that  somehow 
have  failed  to  give  these  ideas 
convincing  expression? 
communists  seem   forever   Ingeni- 
inventive  in  promoting  chaos,  is  not 
apparent  skill  at  least  partly,  perhaps 
a  reflection  of  our  faLiure  to  promote 


the  CommunisU  have  success  in  waging 

and  psychological  war,  is  not  their 

greatly  due  to  our  failure  to  create 

political  structiires  in  which  freedom 

flourish? 


^ommunism  has  an  appeal  to  newly 
peoples  as  a  way  of  life  bordering 
on  a  religion,  is  it  not  because  we  have 
failed  to  give  content  to  our  concepts-  of 
brothdrly  love  and  human  dignity  in  our 
preoccupation  with  material  suqcess? 


The  conclusion  seems  to  me  as  clear  as  It 
Is  crucial. 

We  cannot  successfully  serve  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  20th  century  with  devices 
less  bold,  with  dedication  less  fervent,  with 
purpi)se  less  clear  than  in  the  18th  century. 

What  is  needed  to  serve  the  dignity  and 
freedom  of  the  individual  in  many  nations 
can  hardly  be  less  than  what  was  needed  In 
one   nation. 

In  the  revolutionary  times  through  which 
we  pass,  we  shall  be  the  creators  of  circum- 
stance— or  we  shall  be  its  Tictims.  And  the 
issue  will  turn  not  upon  how  well  we  can 
counter  the  thrusts  and  Invenliujis  of 
Mtherfi— but  how  well  we  can  exprers  and 
convey  our  own  conviction. 

To  carry  such  conviction  on  the  world 
scene  demands  of  us  the  same  two  creative 
achievements  of  which  the  American  people 
pr'i'.ed  tl:cm.s>'i,cs  capable  two  centuries  ago. 

We  must  bind  our  acts  as  a  people  firmly 
to  our  Idea  of  man.  the  free  individual. 

And.  working  with  other  peoples  and  na- 
tions, wo  .must  translate  this  Idea  into  po- 
litical forms  and  institutions,  so  that  the 
idea  becomes  not  only  right  but  also  relevant 
for  the  lives  of  free  peoples  everywhere. 

We  face  in  the  world  a  kind  of  political 
wilderness  In  which  the  hopes  for  freedom  of 
all  peoples  may  be  lost. 

The  scene  is  more  challenging  and  perilous 
than  the  wilderness  the  American  people 
confronted  two  centuries  ago. 

We  can  do  no  less  than  match  them  and 
their  vision. 

We  must  be  pioneers  once  again— political 
pioneers — pioneers  of  peace. 

u 

In  this  spirit.  I  suggest  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  nailoniU  purpose  and  national  con- 
duct that  seem  vital  and  urgent. 

1.  We  must  realize  that  we  cannot  deviJM! 
a  lasting  structure  of  world  order  merely  by 
trying  to  patch  the  international  system 
preceding  World  War  II. 

We  murt  be  openminded  and  friendly 
to  the  new  and  never  accept  the  role  of  mere 
apologist  for  the  old. 

Whether  the  issue  Immediately  before  us 
be  freer  trade  or  stricter  disarmament, 
whether  it  be  political  order  In  the  Middle 
East  or  economic  progress  in  the  Far  East, 
whether  it  be  the  end  of  colonialism  in  black 
Africa  or  the  end  of  dictatorships  in  Latin 
America,  we  must  strive  to  be  creators  and 
leaders  r.ither  than  opponents  and  critics 
of  great  and  Just  historic  change. 

The  world  will  not  stand  still  for  mere 
tactics,  for  mere  manipulation  or  improvisa- 
tion, for  patching  up  the  past.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  stand  still,  the  world  and  its  des- 
tiny will  leave  us  and  our  destiny  behind  - 
perhaps  in  the  dust. 

2.  We  must  seek  to  change  the  character 
of  great  International  meetings  from  forums 
where  the  West  grapples  with  Communist 
proposals  to  forimis  where  communism  must 
cope  with  the  initiatives  of  free  peoples. 

To  do  this,  we  must  be  imaginative  and 
cre.itlve  In  working  with  other  peoples  to 
seek  common  objectives  and  Join  in  common 
effort. 

3.  We  do  not  aspire  merely  to  an  absence 
of  war — but  to  make  peace  an  affirmation 
of  freedom. 

We  are  not  trying  only  to  still  guns. 

We  are  trying  to  stir  nations. 

Our  full  purpose  in  the  world  Is  not  Just 
to  combat  communism  but  to  testify  to 
freedom. 

And  this  we  can  do  In  one,  and  only  one. 
way:  by  fostering  the  political  institutions 
that  make  freedom  real,  secure,  and  vital — 
for  the  lives  of  all  people^ 

4.  We  must  act  with  knowledge  that  the 
act — and  the  art — of  political  creation  must 
become  a  permanent  part  of  o\ii  way  of  life. 

Only  chaos  comes  quickly. 
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Order  takee  time. 

And  BO  In  ufl — as  In  all  pioneers — few 
virtues  matter  more  than  patience  and  per- 
sistence. 

5.  In  the  political  arena,  we  must  Join 
with  others  to  devel6p  regional  groupings 
of  nations. 

We  can  neither  rest  upon  the  old  formulas 
of  the  Nation-State  nor  rush  toward  the  11- 
lui-lve  formulas  of  some  world-state. 

In  this  age  of  evolution  and  revolution, 
we  witness,  instead,  the  shaping  of  regional 
groups  everywhere — among  the  newest  Inde- 
pendent states  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Mid- 
dle East;  the  older  sovereignties  of  the  West- 
era  Hemisphere;  and  the  still  older  states 
of  Europe. 

Everywhere,  consultation,  common  pur- 
pose, and  Joint  action  are  vital.  Por  these 
regional  associations  and  Institutions — po- 
litical, economic,  cultural,  and  military — 
signal  the  hope  of  future  International  or- 
der  that   can   be  a   home   to   freedom. 

6  In  the  economic  arena,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  the  Interdependence  of 
all  peoples  and  nations. 

Here,  as  in  the  political  arena,  only 
common  effort  can  prevail  in  fulfilling  the 
human  aspirations  for  dignity  and  well- 
being. 

The  8tep>s  toweu-d  economic  union  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  been  setting  the 
pace  for  unique  progress  In  this  field. 

Sintiilarly,  a  Western  Hemisphere  economic 
union  would  serve  both  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  peoples  of  all  the  American  nations 
^and  to  spur  similar  action  on  other  con- 
tinents. 

The  quickening  of  both  economic  coopera- 
tion and  economic  growth  are  urgently  Im- 
perative if  we  are  to  meet  the  hopes  and  as- 
pirations of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

7.  In  the  military  arena,  we  must  apply 
the  same  principles  of  unity  that  we  apply 
in  the  political  arena  In  serving  Individual 
dignity  and  freedom. 

Modern  weapons,  like  modern  economics, 
make  isolation  unthinkable— and  coopera- 
tion   an    absolute   condition    for    survival. 

Thus,  for  example,  It  might  be  appropriate 
to  place  some  part  of  the  U.S.  and  British 
retaliatory  forces  and  weapons  under  NATO 
control — In  return  for  greater  and  more  uni- 
fied contribution  by  our  European  allies  to 
the  shield  of  common  forces. 

8.  We  must  spare  no  effort  to  lead  the 
way  to  rational  and  enforced  disarmament. 

The  Initiatives  in  this  area  should  be 
those  of  free  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  the  U.S.  Government  is  now  establish- 
ing an  agency  to  be  exclusively  charged 
with  exploring  and  preparing  measures  of 
disarmament  and  methods  of  enforcement. 

We  need  such  concentrated  effort  swift- 
ly— for  the  world's  own  race  against  dis- 
aster could  be  won  or  lost  precisely  here. 

9.  We  must  work  to  strengthen  the  'forces 
of  democracy  throughout  the  world  to  serve 
humanity  everywhere.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  the  simple  device  of  providing  guns  and 
economic  aid.  This  means  giving  expression 
and  service  to  all  our  basic  beliefs. 

10.  As  builders  of  a  new  world,  rather 
than  mere  defenders  of  an  old  world,  we 
can  and  should  actively  seek  contact  and 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  system  wherever 
a  clear  common  concern  exists  and  wherever 
such  contact  can  serve  the  piu-poses  of  peace 
and  freedom. 

This  Is  not  inconsistent  with  the  strength- 
ening of  our  objectives  or  the  objectives  of 
free  peoples  anywhere,  whether  in  Berlin  or 
any  other  place  in  the  world. 

We  can  invite  a  Soviet  role,  for  example, 
in  fields  of  sclentlflc  research,  from  health 
to  weather  contrtd. 

We  can  Invite  Joint  study  with  the  So- 
viet Union  in  the  quest  for  new  and  better 
detection  devices  to  enforce  disarmament. 


And  we  can  Invito  such  cooperation,  too,  In 
specific  projects  of  economic  cooperation 
in  areas  of  need. 

We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  resort  to 
such  means — once  our  ends  are  clear. 

We  shall  never  try,  in  any  imperialist 
sense,  to  make  the  world  one  world.  We 
must  work  to  make  it  a  safe  wcH-ld  for  the 
sake  of  freedom. 

IS 

There  are,  thus,  quite  a  few  ways  for  se- 
rious political  pioneers  to  proceed  with  their 
historic  business. 

We  must  all  think  of  this  great  endeavor 
before  us  in  terms  of  the  deepest  meaning 
cf  our  religious  heritage   as  a  people. 

The  first  century  of  our  life  as  a  nation 
we  spent  building  a  nation — declaring  its 
purposes,  and  defining  its  institutions,  true 
to  our  idea  of  man. 

The  secon'd  century  brought  the  awful 
challenge  eir  civil  strife — and  the  testing 
of  whether  a  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated  could   endure  in   freedom. 

The  third  century  opens  before  us.  And 
It  asks  of  us  these  questions : 

Do  we  as  a  i>eople  still  hold  firm  in  our 
faith  In  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual? 

Have  we  the  courage  to  rise  above  ma- 
terialism, complacency,  and  self-satisfaction 
to  rededlcate   ourselves  to  this  cause? 

Do  we  stand  ready  to  make  the  necessary 
personal  sacrifices  to  achieve  the  things  in 
which  we  really  believe? 

Have  we  the  courage  to  recognize  love 
as  the  greatest  force  in  a  world  in  which 
hate.  fear,  and  strife  have  become  com- 
monplace? 

In  short,  can  the  American  people  prove 
that  their  Idea  of  man  Is  relevant  not  only 
to  the  building  of  a  nation  but  to  the  build- 
ing of  a  world? 

Let  us  answer  these  questions  by  our 
conduct  as  a  nation  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  a  people  truly  dedicated  to  freedom, 
truly  remembering  our  first  principles  and 
the  beliefs  that  inspire  them. 

The  widest  of  all  frontiers — the  frontiers 
of  freedom  Itself — challenge  and  beckon. 

May  we,  in  this  third  century  ahead,  once 
again  be  proud  and  purposeful  pioneers. 

Following  Is  a  transcript  of  questions 
asked  Governor  Rockefeller  by  members  of 
the  audience  upon  conclusion  of  his  address, 
and  the  Governor's  replies: 

Question:  "I  would  like  to  ask  the  Gov- 
ernor what  he  thinks  we  should  be  doing 
today  that  we  are  not  doing  to  help  our 
friends  In  Africa  whom  we  read  about. «ach 
day.  and  feel  sick  at  heart  about.  Are  we 
doing  enough  or  Is  there  something  in  his 
Judgment  that  we  in  the  United  States 
can  do  to  be  helpful  in  this  time  of  trouble?" 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "Well,  I  think  the 
American  Revolution — and  the  releasing  of 
the  forces  of  democracy — are  Importantly 
represented  by  the  events  that  are  taking 
place  In  Africa  today.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  leaders  there  feel  very  close  to  this  coun- 
try— and  particularly  to  the  symbol  for  them, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  In  his  dedication  to  the 
concern  for  the  Individual.-  And  therefore 
there  Is  no  place  in  which  we  can  more 
effectively  cooperate  In  helping  a  people  go 
through  the  difficult  transition  period  (Just 
£is  we  went  through  It  ourselves)  and  to  try 
as  new  Independent  nations  to  meet  the 
pent-up  aspirations  and  hop>es  of  their  peo- 
ple 

"It  Is  an  extremely  difficult  Job  for  them, 
and  at  best,  with  the  help  of  others,  they 
are  going  to  have  a  tough  time. 

"I  think  also  we  can  encourage  them  in 
this  basic  concept  of  regional  groups  of  na- 
tions working  together  to  cooperate  effec- 
tively among  themselves  In  strengthening 
their  own  security  and  the  well-being  of 
their  people." 

Question:  "I  have  the  und«-standlng  that 
we    have    some    problems    In    this    cotintry 


which  distort  the  Image  which  is  being 
offered  to  the  world.  Would  you  like  to 
oonunent  on  how  we  can  reform  that 
Image?" 

Oovemor  Rockefeller :  "Could  you  hear  the 
question?  We  have  some  problems,  the 
speaker  stated  as  he  understands  It,  which 
iXiatort  ova  image  abroad. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that.  It  is  true.  I  was  talking  to  a  group 
of  young  Negro  college  students  from  the 
South  who  were  visiting  one  of  the  colleges 
in  New  York  State  the  other  day,  and  they 
raised  this  same  question.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  reason  for  correcting  this 
image — for  carrying  forward  on  the  basis  of 
our  original  concept  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual,  for  realizing  equal  opportunity 
in  this  country — should  come  from  our  own 
spiritual  beliefs  in  the  worth  and  the  dignity 
of  each  Individual.  It  should  not  come 
simply  because  we  are  worried  about  what 
som.ebc>dy  outside  thinks  of  us,  and  hope  U) 
Improve  oiu*  standing  in  large  segments  of 
the  world." 

Question:  "Governor,  I  was  particularly 
interested  by  yotir  opening  remarks  and  I 
hppe  I  got  you  correctly.  Do  you  care  to 
comment  on  the  fact  that  you  said  you  hope 
you  would  not  be  a  casualty  of  your  own 
candor?" 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "Good  question. 
Even  in  States  we  do  have  elections. 

"Next." 

Question:  "You  made  no  mention  at  all 
about  the  United  Nations.  Don't  we  play 
a  role  in  the  United  Nations  through  build- 
ing this  up?" 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "I  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  in  the  entire  role 
of  building  up  a  world  order?" 

Question:  "Yes.  What  can  we  do  through 
the  United  Nations?  You  did  not  mention 
It.     Don't  you  think  it  plays  a  part?" 

Governor  Rockefell«-:  "I  did  not  mention 
the  United  Nations  because  the  United  Na- 
tions provides  in  its  charter,  article  51,  a 
provision  which  allows  for  the  regional 
groupings  of  nations  working  together  in 
their  common  interest.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
founding  the  United  Nations;  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  as  some  of  you  may  re- 
member. There  was  a  10-day  stoppage  of 
the  conference  while  this  whole  question  of 
whether  regional  groupings  of  nations  could 
be  allowed  without  destroying  the  validity 
of  the  concept  of  the  world  organization  was 
debated,  and  finally  agreed  uf>on.  Many  of 
the  nations  here  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, and  some  of  the  others  that  were  not 
Included  among  tJie  so-called  Big  Five  felt 
that,  with  the  veto  in  the  Security  Council, 
the  Big  Five  had  virtual  control  through  the 
Security  Council  or  effective  action  In  the 
world;  and  it  left  them  at  the  mercy  of 
those  five  nations  because  they  could  not 
act  without  permission  of  the  Security 
Council. 

"And  so  article  51  was  worked  out  on  the 
basis  that  It  was  perfectly  permissible  for 
those  nations  to  act  In  consort  until  such 
time  as  the  Security  Council  took  action 
Itself. 

"This  was  a  very  fundamental  question. 
The  Western  Hemisphere  nations  were  lead- 
ers In  this;  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere nations,  Alberto  Lleras-Camargo,  the 
President  of  Colombia,  who  has  been  In  this 
country  last  week  visiting  as  President  Elsen- 
hower's guest,  was  a  leader  and  Chairman  of 
Committee  Ten  of  the  United  Nations  at  San 
Francisco. 

'So  that  chis  Is  an  example  of  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  create  those  conditions  which,  in  my 
opinion,  hold  promise  of  assisting  the  hopes 
and  the  conditions  of  these  p>eople  who  came 
to  San  Francisco   to  reflect  the  hopes  and 
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•splratlona  of  mankind  for  peace,  for  equal- 
ity, and  eqiial  opportunity.  The  declara- 
tion of  these  hopes  was  in  the  charter,  so 
you  know  what  they  were.  Those  hopes 
have  not  been  realized.  How  can  we  fortify 
this  structure?  In  my  opinion,  the  regional 
approach.  In  which  groups  of  nations  can, 
through  consultation,  get  together,  can  de- 
velop common  objectives  and  design  com- 
mon programs  of  action  to  reflect  the  best  In- 
terests and  the  security  of  the  peoples  within 
regions.  This  Is  not  In  conflict  with  the  best 
Interests  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  but  can 
strengthen  the  political  structure  of  the 
world  as  a  whole." 

Question:  "Tou  have  outlined  an  admi- 
rable program.  Where  and  how  would  you 
start  this?" 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "The  question  Is: 
I  have  outlined  a  program,  and  where  and 
how  would  one  start  this? 

"I  think  It  starts  In  two  areas.'  One  Is 
really  a  rededlcatlon  of  ourselves  as  a  people 
to  basic  concepts — ^religious  concepts — the 
spiritual  values  we  hold  concerning  the 
worth  and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
These  are  universal  concepts  that  don't  Just 
apply  to  Americans,  within  our  borders.  And 
second — we  need  a  realization  that  this  poli- 
tical framework  of  ours,  which  has  made 
such  unlc.ue  opportunity  possible  for  our 
own  self-development.  Is  not  the  final  an- 
swer: there  must  be  additional  structures  or 
groupings  of  peoples  that  will  permit  the 
spread  of  these  universal  concepts  more  ef- 
fectively. Therefore  I  think  we  need  to 
start  with  the  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  as  a  whole,  a  clear  sense  of 
purpose  and  direction  relating  to  our  basic 
beliefs — and  then  develop  plans  consistent 
with  the  realization  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
are  involved  now  permanently  In  working 
with  other  nations.  The  things  we  do  are 
not  something  that  we  go  out  and  solve 
as  isolated  crises,  so  that  In  a  few  years  we 
will  be  able  to  come  back  and  settle  down  by 
ourselves.  I  think  we  need  to  accept  that 
permanent  reality,  and  plan  for  It.  and  take 
the  steps  day  in  and  day  out  that  will 
achieve  them,  and  I  am  confident  it  can  be 
done." 

Question;  ''What  can  we  do  In  the  Cuban 
situation?" 

Governor  RockefeUer:  "I  think  that  In  the 
Cuban  situation,  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  administration,  the 
American  people  and  the  American  press — 
all  have  shown  an  extraordinary  sensitivity 
and  awareness,  a  real  sophistication.  In  rec- 
ognizing that  Cuba  has  gone  through  a  rev- 
olution where  the  aspirations  of  the  people 
have  had  some  similarity  to  our  people's 
aspirations.  And  a  leader  has  emerged 
there,  and  even  if  we  feel  that  this  leader 
Is  not  going  down  a  path  that  will  reflect  the 
beet  Interests  of  the  people,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  of  that  country  to  come  to  such  a 
conclusion.  If  we  had  followed  a  course — 
which  we  didn't — of  attacking  that  leader 
and  of  \ising  economic  sanctions  as  we  have 
In  past  days,  we  would  have  done  nothing 
but  consolidate  the  people  back  of  him. 

"We  did  this  In  relation  to  Per6n  In  Ar- 
gentina, and  1  am  sure  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  are  here  from  Argentina  will 
witness  that. 

"In  Argentina  many  who  were  not  strongly 
in  back  of  Perdn  nonetheless — patriotic  and 
loyal  to  their  own  country — stood  up  for  him. 

"We  could  have  repeated  that  mistake. 
But  I  think  that  the  forces  of  freedom  at 
work  in  Cuba  will  find  the  correct  course 
themselves — and  put  their  hopes  in  the  revo- 
lution on  a  track  which  will  make  them  pos- 
sible of  realization." 

Question.  "You  sponsored  a  shelter  pro- 
gram in  New  York  State.  Do  you  foresee, 
because  of  this,  the  possibUity  of  world  con- 


we  wduld  not  be  spending  941  billion  a  year 
on  military  equipment  and  armaments  If 
some  such  possibility  did  not  have  to  be 
guard  id  against. 

fhlnk  that  the   American   people   are 
concerned,  obviously,  on  this  whole 
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l^ad  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  a 
of  Soviet  governors  over  here  on  a 
reciprbcal  visit  following  the  visit  of  a  group 
of  North  American  governors  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  were  asking  about  this  ques- 
tion, saying,  'We  have  Just  demobilized  a 
mllllo  1  and  a  half  men,'  and  they  asked  me 
what  :  thought  about  it.  I  said  I  thought  it 
was  1(  igical  with  the  development  of  weap- 
ons—  hat  these  men  were  militarily  unnec- 
essary and  were  needed  in  agriculture — and 
I  was  only  surprised  they  had  not  done  it 
soonei  . 
'They 
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said.  'What  are  you  going  to  do?    " 

laid:    'Frankly,   we  disarmed  after  the 

World  War.    We  came  back — bellev- 

the  things  for  which  we  fought — and 

i^atlon  we  disarmed.    Then  Korea  came 

and  we  had  to  go  through  a  hectic 

of  trying  to  remobillze  to  defend  the 

of  freedom.    And  I  said  it  Is  Just  like 

— a  child  who  puts  his  hand  on  a  hot 

gets  burned  once,  and  is  not  going  to 

hand  out  right  away  again  unless 

ahvfuUy  sure  that  everything  is  OK."  " 

t  aink  this  is  true  of  the  American  peo- 

topay  with  the  growing  military  capacity 

Soviets  in  terms  not  only  of  atomic 

but  also  of  capacity  of  manned 

and  power  to  deliver  these  weap- 

a  plethora  of  short-range  missiles. 

Intercontinental  missiles,  and  a 

submarines  which,  as  I  read  in  the 

yesterday,  was  recorded  as  up  to  800. 

the  United  States  are,  for  the  first 

vulnerable   to   attack;    we   are   in   the 

as  never  before,  as  a  nation.    Any 

— should  It  ever  come.  God  forbid — 

unlike  any  in  the  past  two  World 

when  we  had  plenty  of  time.    It  would 

I  lace  within  half  an  hour  from  launch - 

tipie  in  the  Soviet,  or  from  Soviet  sub- 


nes. 


us  face  the  fact,  ladies  and  gentle- 
today  we  have  no  defense  in  this  coun- 
t  alnst  missiles  and  It  is  perfectly  con- 
that,  with  the  weakness  of  human 
there  could  be  a  miscalculation  by 
somewhere,    sometime — and    an 
could  take  place. 

Governor  of  a  State  with  16',  million 

I  am   responsible  for   their  security 

being.    Should  such  a  miscalcula- 

t^ke  place  we  could  lose  in  New  York 

unnecessarily,   from   fallout   alone,   8 

to  IS  million  people. 

how  can  I  sit  by  in  the  face  of  that 

in  a   responsible  position — even 

there  are  those  who  say  it  is  political 

to  talk  about  shelters? 

and  gentlemen,  when  people  tell 

it  la  immoral  to  talk  about  shelters 

you  are  responsible  for  protecting 

lives;  when  they  tell  you  it  is  Illegal 

building   codes    to  force   people   to 

iheltera,  I  have  to  reply:    if  anybody 

room  wanted  to  build  an  apartment 

and  decided  for  esthetic  or  any  other 

that  they  didnt  want  to  put  a  fire 

on  the  house,  they  would  have  to  face 

building  code  that  orders,  for  the  sake 

tenants'  lives  and  safety,  a  fire  escape 


i^uld  like  to  say  one  more  thing — and 
t  mean  to  get  started  on  this  subject, 
feel  very  strongly  about  it— I  would 
t^  say  one  more  thing.  One  of  the 
principal  objectives  of  any  military  force  is 
to  desR-oy  the  will  of  the  enemy  to  resist. 
This  irill  can  only  be  weakened  seriously 
if  a  people  dont  know  what  to  do  in   the 


had  a  30-percent  chance  to  live,  they  might 
be  willing  to  stand.  And  someday,  some- 
where, the  Govenunent  of  our  Nation  could 
be  faced  with  such  a  problem. 

"At  that  point.  If  the  American  people 
have  no  way  whatsoever  of  protecting  them- 
selves. It  is  going  to  be  awfully  hard  for  any- 
body In  this  room  to  say  to  our  Government : 
You  stand  on  your  position,  for  we  are  all 
ready  to  die. 

"Now,  If  the  people  have  some  chanre. 
then  they  could  face  the  matter  differently. 
And  with  such  a  chance,  they  could  resist 
the  erosion  of  freedom  in  the  world  at  large. 
So  I  think  that  this  can  be  a  major  factor 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace — by  helping  to  prevent  nuclear 
blackmail  and  in  deterring  nuclear  war." 

Question:  (Inaudible:  concerning  the 
European  Conrunon  Market) . 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "You  say  that  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Common  Market 
effort  in  Europe  is  moving  along  the  very  line 
nf  th?  things  that  I  was  speaking  of — and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  a  sense  the  seven 
nations  led  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  periph- 
ery, and.  with  a  slightly  different  concept, 
are  working  in  this  direction — should  we,  as 
a  nation,  be  doing  more  to  support  them? 

"My  feeling  Is  that  we  should  lend  our 
efforts,  our  best  efforts,  to  support  any  effort 
of  a  group  of  nations  and  peoples  to  get 
together  in  their  common  Interests.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  be  sure  they  do  not 
use  their  Joined  powers  as  a  restrictive  fac- 
tor to  cut  down  on  the  free  flow  or  the 
free  movement  of  goods  In  the  world.  We 
don't  want  to  get  to  a  series  of  super  states 
which  then  become  like  warring  systems 
among  themselves.  But  I  think  that  we  will 
do  better  by  participating  with  them,  and 
of  course  we  have,  as  a  nation." 

Question:  '  E>o  you  favor  the  idea  ad- 
vanced by  the  late  Justice  Owen  Roberu 
many  times  in  this  room  of  a  summoning  of 
an  Atlantic  convention  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilUies  of  bringing  the  people,  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic,  closer  together?  I  under- 
stand such  a  proposal  is  now  before  Con- 
gress." 

Governor  Rockefeller:     "Do  I  support  the' 
Idea  advocated  by  Justice  Owen  Roberts  on 
many  occasions  in  this  room  of  bringing  to- 
gether the  nations  bordering  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean? 

•  I  do.  providing  we  include  our  friends 
to  the  south.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  one 
of  the  great  traditions  in  the  free  associa- 
tion of  nations  and  people  has  been  the 
Western  Hemisphere  tradition  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  It  was  the  concept  of 
Simon  Bolivar  that  as  the  old  world  empires 
broke  up,  something  had  to  take  their  place; 
and  he  advocated  that  these  free  nations 
associate  in  the  common  interest — working 
together  to  develop  a  structure  that  would 
take  the  place  of  empires  In  the  world.  I 
think,  myself,  that  it  was  one  of  the  great 
concepts — comparable  in  a  sense  to  the  con- 
cept of  our  own  I^Junding  Fathers — and  he 
was  looking  far  into  the  future.  I  do  feel 
that  a  conference,  such  as  the  one  you  men- 
tioned, would  be  very  useful,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  us  consider,  as  members  of  the 
Atlantic  community,  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere nations,  all  of  them,  bordering  on  the 
Atlantic." 

Question :  "Do  you  think  that  it  Is  pos- 
sible that  these  regional  groupings  might 
get  together  Into  full  federations,  at  some- 
time in  the  future? 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "I  would  think, 
myself,  that  that  would  be,  at  some  point, 
a  very  logical  conclusion.  .  Certainly  the  ex- 
j>erience  of  the  United  States  has  been  one 
of  the  most  exciting  and  thrilling  in  the  his- 
Ujry  of  the  world.  I  know  that  some  of  us 
are  concerned  about  States  rights,  and  we 


why — where  regions  exist,  with  compatible 
objectives  on  the  part  of  the  people — they 
should  not  ultimately  lead  to  confedera- 
tion." 

Question:  "Do  you  have  a  word  for  us  on 
China?" 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "Do  I  have  a  word 
for  you  on  China?  For  us — or  for  the  Soviets 
or  for  the  free  nations  in  Asia — China  pre- 
sents a  fantastic  problem.  I  think  that  we 
have  got  to  be  continually  looking  ahead.  We 
have  to  be  trying  to  find  how  we  can  get 
ourselves  into  a  position  of  initiative — and 
not  into  a  ix>sltion  of  stalemate — with  that 
group  of  extraordinarily  able  people,  of  bril- 
liant people  with  a  great  history,  with  a  great 
civilization  in  back  of  them.  China  can- 
not be  written  off.  Now  the  process  of  how 
we  do  this — how  we  get  from  where  we  are 
to  where  we  need  to  be  with  respect  to  China, 
while  being  always  faithful  to  our  basic  be- 
liefs—  this  is  one  of  the  great  challenges 
which  this  Nation  and  our  allies  face 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  I  ap- 
preciate your  coming." 


THE  PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS  ON  THE 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  delivered  a  temperate  report 
to  the  American  people  last  night  on 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  U-2 
Incident,  the  stillborn  summit  meeting, 
and  the  present  state  of  his  foreign  poli- 
cy with  respect  to  Soviet  Russia.  He 
emphasized  once  apain  what  is  clear  to 
all  who  will  see  that,  in  our  own  In^^ 
terests,  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  the 
search  for  a  durable  peace  must  go  on 
despite  this  setback.  His  administra- 
tion, he  stressed,  will  continue  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Communists  on  disarma- 
ment, nuclear  testing,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
world. 

In  that  respect  he  put  the  basic  prob- 
lem of  our  foreign  policy  in  a  true  per- 
spective. The  problem  is  to  get  the 
world  out  of  the  comer  Into  which  It 
has  painted  itself  viith  the  brush  of  mu- 
tual terror.  This  problem  can  be  dealt 
with  only  by  "reason  and  common- 
sense,"  to  use  the  President's  words.  It 
will  hardly  be  dealt  with  by  political  de- 
bate which  seeks  to  prove  the  relative 
degree  of  hardness  or  softness  toward 
communism  of  presidential  candidates 
of  either  party.  Along  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  are  walking  too  close  to 
the  edge  of  universal  chaos  and  destruc- 
tion to  support  that  childish  game  any 
longer.  We  will  either  choose  our  next 
President  on  the  basis  of  character,  in- 
tegrity, maturity,  and  wisdom,  or  all  of 
us.  regardless  of  party,  will  pay  the  ter- 
rible price. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  majority  leader  for 
his  comments.  The  Nation  listened  to 
the  President  last  night.  They  listened 
to  him  speak  as  an  American,  who  ex- 
pressed the  goals  and  hoi>es  and  prayers 
of  the  American  people.  He  went  to 
Paris  as  our  American  leader. 

I  believe  that  in  the  coming  election 
the  representatives  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  the  Republican  Party 


dates  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  will  be  in  agree- 
ment with  respect  to  the  sharing  of  the 
basic  goal  of  the  American  pec^le. 

There  will  be  no  reason  for  Repub- 
lic£kns  to  ac<;use  Democrats  or  for  Demo- 
crats to  accuse  Republicans  of  being 
soft  on  Communists  because,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  and  I  and  the  Senate — and 
the  country — agree  that  our  goal  is 
peace  with  justice  in  the  world.  There 
is  no  partisanship  or  politics  in  that  hope. 
We  all  share  it.  As  the  able  acting  ma- 
joi-ity  leader  said  the  other  day,  we  are 
all  in  this  boat  together. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  with  respect 
to  the  comments  of  our  Chief  Executive 
last  night  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Montana  has.  The  Pres- 
ident spoke  as  frankly  as  he  could.  He 
spoke  temperately  and  with  courage  and 
with  commendable  frankness.  He  in- 
dicated once  again  not  only  our  ever- 
ready  willingness  and  our  earnest  de- 
sire to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  to  try 
to  find  a  way  for  enforceable  nuclear 
test  bans,  for  enforceable  disarmament 
agreements,  and  for  the  peaceful  and 
honorable  settlement  of  those  other 
painful  problems  which  hang  darkly 
over  all  the  world.  The  President  re- 
flected the  views  of  a  united  America  in 
his  statement  of  last  night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
-  tor  from  California.  I  wish  to  say  that 
this  shibboleth  of  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism, in  my  opinion,  applies  neither  to 
the  Republican  Party  nor  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  as  an  American  rather  than  as 
a  member  of  either  party,  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  his  constant  temperance  in  these 
trying  days.  His  has  been  a  voice  which 
has  spoken  out  continuously  for  the 
proper  American  approach  to  a  problem 
which  involves  all  of  us  as  Americans 
rather  than  as  Democrats  or  Repub- 
licans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
coming  days  of  the  campaign  the  same 
restraint  which  has  been  practiced  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana will  be  practiced  by  the  candidates 
of  both  parties  and  by  the  conventions  of 
both  parties. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  political 
matter.  When  the  United  States  Is 
threatened  by  an  enemy,  the  American 
people  solidify  behind  their  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  in  my  travels  around  the  United 
States  since  the  incident  of  the  U-2  plane 
I  have  found  a  great  admiration  and  a 
great  respect  for  the  President.  I  find 
the  American  people  are  solidly  united 
behind  him  and  solidly  in  favor  of  the 
program  which  produced  the  U-2  plane 
and  which  will  produce  any  other  system 
of  espionag^  whereby  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, its  Intelligence  agencies  and  its 
military  services,  can  acquire  intelligence 
of  the  intentions  of  and  the  abilities  of 


as  I  believe  it  is  to  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, this  Intelligence,  this  knowing  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  enemies  and  the 
probable  action  of  our  enemies,  which  is 
the  most  ■vital  thing  we  have  confronting 
us  today  as  an  object  to  be  achieved. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  salute  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield  1 
for  his  constant  temperance  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations  and  for  his  constant 
efforts  to  see  that  the  best  interests  of 
America  are  served  before  those  of  his 
own  party  or  of  the  party  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  commendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana,  the 
acting  majority  leader,  for  the  remarks 
he  has  made.  It  is  typical  of  the  atti- 
tude which  he  has  displayed  from  the 
outset  in  this  crisis.  His  commendation 
of  the  President  for  his  address  last 
evening  is  typical  of  the  very  fine  atti- 
tude displayed  by  our  friend  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  clear 
affirmation  of  America's  determination 
to  stand  firm  and  a  definite  indication 
that  this  attitude  of  firmness  will  con- 
tinue. I  think  his  address  will  inspire 
confidence  in  our  na,tional  defenses,  par- 
ticularly in  our  intelligence -gathering 
apparatus.    * 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  devoted  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  address  to  and  end- 
ed his  address  by  looking  toward  the 
future,  which  is  something  we  all  must 
do.  regardless  of  anything  which  may 
have  happened  in  the  past.  He  clearly 
outlined  some  of  the  steps  we  should 
take,  including  particularly  his  intention 
to  assist  the  United  Nations  in  making 
available  equipment  for  satellite  recon- 
naissance. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  other  Members  of  this  body, 
but  my  mall  has  reflected  a  very  great 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  who 
have  communicated  with  me  over  the 
period  since  the  initial  incident  took 
place.  This  was,  of  course,  before  the 
President  made  his  address.  Originally 
there  apparently  was  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  many  that  there  had  been  a  great 
blunder  made  and  that  this  had  serious- 
ly damaged  our  Nation.  More  recently 
there  has  been  an  overwhelming  indica- 
tion in  the  mail  which  I  have  received  in 
support  of  the  position  taken  by  our 
Government.  Upon  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, for  the  most  part.  Americans  think 
this  is  a  sound  position. 

In  the  minds  of  nearly  all  of  these 
people,  the  onus  for  scuttling  the  sum- 
mit conference  rests  solely  on  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  His  motives,  of  course,  are 
not  positively  known  but  events  make 
very  clear  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  came  to 
Paris  with  the  fixed  intention  to  scut- 
tle the  conference  and  If  the  U-2  inci- 
dent had  not  been  seized  as  a  pretext. 
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Like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  found  the  address  of  the  Pres- 
ident informative,  clear,  and  couched 
in  dignified,  nonpartisan  language. 
That  same  high  level  characterized  the 
Senator's  remarks  this  morning,  in 
which  he  Joined  with  Americans  of  all 
parties  in  expressing  the  sentiments  that 
we  face  this  situation  together  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so,  and  also  shall  continue 
to  maintain  without  partisan  considera- 
tion those  policies  of  firmness  and 
strength  which  alone  assimie  a  lasting 
and  a  just  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  OORE.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  can  find,  and  did  find,  praise- 
worthy elements  in  President  Eisen- 
hower's speech  last  evening.  I  was  glad 
to  note  his  proposal  to  cooperate  with 
the  United  Nations.  I  was  pleased  to 
hear  him  say  that  he  favored  business- 
like negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  that  these  must  continue. 

The  lack  of  careful  summit  prepara- 
tions— the  agreement  to  hold  a  summit 
conference  without  precise  understand- 
ings as  to  what  would  be  discussed,  in 
-what  context,  and  what  agreements  were 
likely  or  possible  to  be  reached — were, 
according  to  all  of  the  diplomatic  ex- 
perience of  the  United  States,  unbusi- 
nesslike in  character.  Personal  diplo- 
macy failed:  svunmitry  failed.  They 
failed  in  part  because  they  were  un- 
businesslike. Would  the  Senator  from 
Montana  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  which  he  made  in  the  asking 
of  questions  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that  there  is  ground  to  state 
there  was  not  enough,  perhaps,  in  the 
way  of  preparation,  plans,  or  procedures. 
I  think  the  record  will  bear  out  that 
statement,  from  the  colloquy  which  took 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  have  stated,  though 
there  were  commendable  parts,  com- 
mendable elements,  in  the  Resident's 
statement,  I  must  be  frank  to  say  I  did 
not  think  the  President  in  the  speech 
last  night  faced  up  to  the  extremes  in 
ineptitude  which  resulted,  in  part,  in  the 
worst  diplomatic  debacle  which  human 
experience  affords. 

The  President  made  general  reference 
to  an  initial  covering  statement  with 
respect  to  the  U-2  flight.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Montana  if  he  regards  the 
later  statement  by  the  State  Department 
as  a  so-called  covering  statement.  On 
May  6.  Mr.  Lincoln  White,  of  the  State 
Department,  said: 

There  wa«  no  deliberate  attempt  to  violate 
Soviet  airspace  and  there  never  haa  been. 
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SKIVXNQ  OF  OLEOBfARaARINE   OR 
:  flARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

Ihe  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tloiL  of  the  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the 
Na^T  ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  serving  of  oleomargarine  or  mar- 
gai  ne. 

':fce  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Sen- 
ate under  its  order  of  yesterday,  will 
no\7  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Pre  xmire-Prouty  amendment  to  S.  2168 
un<  er  limitation  of  debate  and  control  of 
tine. 

BLr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  morn- 
ing hour  be  extended  for  5  minutes,  and 
ths  t  the  5  minutes  be  added  to  the  time, 
if  necessary,  on  the  debate  on  the  Prox- 
mi:  e-Prouty  simendment. 

':'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chiir  informs  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
taxa  that  12:30  p.m.  has  been  fixed  as  a 
tin  e  certain  for  voting  upon  the  amend- 
ment. 

lir.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  the  Senator 
fro  tn  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxihre]  if  he  will 
grs  nt  me  2  minutes  under  the  time  which 
he  controls?  

']  "he  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MZi  E  in  the  chair).  Two  minutes  are 
yie  ded  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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TI<E  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON  THE 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

iAx.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ate r  completed  his  question.  I  do  not 
kni>w  definitely,  but  I  would  question 
th4t  this  was  a  covering  statement.  May 
to  the  Senator  that  the  President 
the  White  House  conference  thiis 
expressed  his  full  and  whole- 
heirted  approval  of  the  inquiry  which 
is  to  be  undertaken  tomorrow  by  the 
Coi  mnittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
wh.ch  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Te;messee  is  a  member,  and  which  is 
under  the  chairmansTTIp  of  the  Senator 
fro  tn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  President 
ha  I  given  his  approval.  The  many  ques- 
tio  IS  unanswered  leave  the  Senate  com- 
mi  tee  no  choice  but  to  try  diligently  and 
eai  nestly  to  inform  the  American  people. 
It  s  only  by  demonstrating  to  the  world 
th£  t  we  are  determined  to  learn  from  our 
mL  takes  and  correct  them  that  we  can 
demonstrate  the  will  of  this  great  Na- 
tioi  to  follow  a  path  of  rectitude,  moral 
str  ?ngth.  and  correct  policy.  As  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  committee 

'Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tin  e  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
expired. 


llr. 


MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  1  addi- 
tio  lal  minute? 

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
miiiute  additional  is  yielded  to  the  Sen- 
from  Montana. 
GORE.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  will  participate  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  to  this  end. 

l[r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
rep  [y,  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Tei^essee  has  just  said.    He  has  always 


Ilr. 


been  frank  in  his  comments.  He  has  al- 
ways been  reasonable  and  constructive 
in  his  attitudes,  and  I  feel  that  much  In. 
the  way  of  benefits  could  be  derived  from 
this  hearing,  which  will  be  conducted  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  remarks  not  only  today  but  on  previ- 
ous occasions  as  well.  We  are  all  in- 
debted to  him  because  he  has,  over  the 
years,  made  many  real  and  valuable  con- 
tributions to  our  foreign  policy  and  our 
security.  He  has  proved  to  his  colleagues 
that  he  is  a  man  of  conviction,  knowl- 
edge, and  deep  understanding. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  if  he  will  yield 
2  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  world  comments 
which  we  are  hearing  on  the  President's 
address.  I  believe  one  thing  must  be  made 
clear.  This  address,  coupled  with  the 
historic  event  opening  tomorrow  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  the  continuing  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  a  member,  gives  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  to  show  the  world 
our  society  operating  at  its  best.  Be- 
cause, rarely  in  history  has  any  states- 
man talked  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  the  President  did  last  night. 
He  spoke  with  great  frankness,  laying  it 
on  the  line  as  to  where  we  were  wrong 
and  where  we  were  right. 

I  have  little  doubt  the  same  position 
will  feature  the  testimony  released  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  CcKnmlttee.  The 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  a  member 
is  holding  a  hearing  with  George  Ken- 
nan  in  public  and  at  which  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  a  most  thorough  airing  of 
the  policymaking  m^hinery  aspects  of 
this  whole  difficult  situation  in  which  we 
found  ourselves  such  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  wUl  per- 
mit me  to  continue,  since  I  have  only  i 
minutes,  and  I  wish  to  make  this  point 
clear. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
various  articles  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  excerpts  from  my  own  television 
broadcast  of  May  22  be  introduced  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jrction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  May  23. 

1960} 
Pro    and    Con    on    thk    SuMMrr    FAiLXTitK — 

Javits     Calls    roa     "AiaiKO,"     Democsats 

Step  Up  Attack 

(By  PredParrls) 
WASHiNcroN.  May  22. — Ab  the  United 
States  prepared  to  defend  Itaelf  In  the  United 
Nations  against  Russian  charges  of  spy-plane 
aggression,  bipartisan  pressure  built  up  to- 
day for  a  congressional  airing  of  the  whole 
matter. 
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Republican  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Mew 
York,   joined   the  rising  Democratic  chorus 

demanding  a  probe  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration's conduct  of  foreign  jDOlicy,  in- 
cluding the  U-2  reconnaissance  plane  flights, 
leading   to   the  Paris   summit  debacle. 

"I  am  always  one  who  wants  things  aired," 
Senator  JAvrrs  said  in  a  filmed  television  in- 
terview, "and  I  believe  that  they  should  be 
aired  any  time  that  a  great  crisis  UKe  this 
occurs." 

PRESIDENT    WAVERED 

Senator  Javits  Is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery, 
which  has  been  studying  ways  to  improve 
guveriunental  decisionmaking  machinery. 
Today  he  said  this  group  would  be  "a  very 
gucxl  place  to  air  these  questions." 

Senator  Henrt  M.  Jackson.  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman,  announced  Friday 
the  subcommittee  would  hold  a  secret  probe 
of  the  spy  plane  affair  "as  it  related  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  decisionmaking  process  at 
the  top  level  of  Gk)vernment." 

As  Democratic  legislators  publicly  deplored 
the  Elsenhower  policies,  but  pledged  unity 
in  the  face  of  Russian  threats,  the  Demo- 
cratic Advisory  Council  wheeled  up  a  battery 
of  charges  against  the  White  House. 

POLICT    CALLXD    CHAOTIC 

Terming  the  Elsenhower  foreign  policy 
cliaotlc  and  In  shambles,  the  policymaking 
wing  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
nevertheless  said  the  party  stands  "solidly 
behind  the  President  In  any  sound  efforts 
he  may  undertake  to  salvage  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Paris  meeting,  the  means  whereby 
the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  assured."  But 
It  said  bluntly: 

•"We  must  tighten  up  the  processes  by 
which  our  national  security  policies  are  for- 
mulated and  executed. 

"We  must  expand  our  economic  growth 
fur  secvulty  here  and  abroad. 

"We  must  sU-'p  up  our  defense  program. 

"We  must  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
aid  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  tlie 
free  world." 

The  policy  statement  criticized  President 
Elsenhower  for  going  to  the  summit  meeting, 
despite  his  earlier  stand  that  some  clear 
signs  of  progress  toward  agreement  must  be 
visible,  "In  the  full  knowledge  that  no  prog- 
ress had  been  made  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  issues  which  most  threaten  the  peace 
of    the    world :    Berlin    and    the    arms   race.  ' 

KENNEDYS    VIEW 

But  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  far  out  in 
front  as  the  possible  Democratic  presidential 
nominee,  defended  Mr.  Eisenhower.  He  said 
in  a  statement.  Issued  after  release  of  tlie 
Advisory  Council's  statement: 

"I  would  like  to  make  clear  my  view  ih.-it, 
while  summit  meetings  .should  be  preceded 
by  meaningful  negotiations,  given  the  state 
of  world  opinion  and  that  of  our  allies,  the 
President.  under  then-existing  circum- 
.•^tances,  could  not  have  avoided  attending 
the  conference  without  harm  to  Uie  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States." 

As  the  Advisory  Council  issued  its  state- 
ment, Senator  Lyndon  B.  John.son,  Texas. 
Democratic  leader  In  the  Senate,  said  It  was 
"the  height  of  responsibility  to  raise  ques- 
tions" now  about  the  conduct  of  American 
loreign  policy. 

Appearing  on  the  CBS- TV  program.  "Face 
the  Nation,  "  the  Texan,  regarded  as  a  strong 
possibility  for  the  Democratic  presidential 
nomination,  said  such  question-raising  was 
the  duty  of  responsible  officials  and  con- 
gressional leaders.  He  said  he  approved  In 
advance  the  call  issued  yesterday  by  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman,  J. 
William  Fulbricht,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas, 
for  a  committee  study  of  this  country's  pre- 
summlt  policies. 


POUCT  OF  miiT 

Senator  Johnson  said  the  country  under 
the  Elaenhower  leadership  has  had  a  policy 
of  drift  and  called  for  more  vision  and  fore- 
sight in  foreign  affairs. 

He  s&id  the  17-2  incident  and  its  after- 
math must  not  precipitate  an  armaments 
race  In  the  United  States,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  said  we  need  stronger  defense.  He 
listed  improved  airlift  capabilities,  a  partial 
round-the-clock  airborne  alert  by  heavy 
bombers,  a  modernized  Army  imd  a  crash 
missile  program  as  urgent  necessities. 

Senator  Fulbricht  said  today  he  would 
propose  that  his  committee  Invite  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  to  make  a  secret 
report  on  the  whole  summit  U-2  episode. 

WANTS    SECRET    STUDY 

But  a  Democratic  colleague  on  his  com- 
mittee. Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  of  Loul- 
Flsna.  said  he  would  stand  against  a  public 
airing  of  the  matter,  adding: 

■  I  don't  think  the  responsible  Democrats 
(In  Congress)  are  going  to  vote  to  try  to 
capitalize  on  any  embarrassment  that  the  ad- 
ministration achieved,  because  we  know 
basically  they  are  trying  to  do  the  same  thing 
we  are  trying  to  do — preserve  this  country 
as  far  as  foreign  relations  are  concerned." 

His  view  was  echoed  by  Senator  Javits.  who 
warned  against  "an  investgatlon  with  recrim- 
inations flying  back  and  forth."  And  Senator 
BouRKX  B.  HicKEMUx>PEa,  Republican,  of 
Ijwa,  another  Foreign  Relations  member, 
told  this  reporter  "a  full-dress  probe — with 
television  and  movie  cameras — would  be  very 
harmful  at  this  time  to  the  public  Interest, 
especially  If  It  took  on  pwlltlcal  tones.  There 
would  be  bound  to  arise  such  Democratic 
blunders  as  Potsdam.  Teheran,  and  Korea, 
which  would  Just  Inflame  without  in- 
forming." 

In  another  radio  program.  Senator  Paul 
DocGLAS,  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  reaffirmed 
Democratic  suppwrt  of  the  President  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev's  as- 
saults, but  he  said: 

"We  can  still  be  absolutely  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  still  suppxjrt  our  Government 
in  foreign  relations,  but  make  some  inquiry 
to  see  If  we  cannot  prevent  in  the  future  the 
bungles  which  occurred  in  the  last  2  weeks." 

LEHMAN    BACKS    CRITICISM 

F(  rmer  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  en- 
dorsed Mr.  Stevenson's  criticism  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  and  said  that  while  he  did 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Stevenson  had  chosen 
exactly  the  right  moment  to  make  such  ac- 
cusations, "what  he  said  was  fundamentally 
correct."  Mr.  Steven.«;on  charged  in  a  speech 
at  Chicago  Thursday  that  the  Elsenhower 
aclmiiii.'^u-atlon  had  handed  Premier  Khru- 
rhchcv  'a  crowbar  and  a  sledge  hammer"  with 
which  to  wreck  the  summit  conference. 

Tlie  82-yeiir-old  former  New  York  Gov- 
ernor, .sj->er»klng  on  tlxe  WNEW-TV  program, 
■  Metropolitan  Probe,"  said  no  Impression 
f h  juid  be  given  that  the  Nation  Is  divided, 
but  there  still  Is  room  for  constructive  criti- 
cism and  "I  don't  want  the  covering  up  of 
mistakes."  He  went  on  to  accuse  the  ad- 
ministration of  fumbling,  hesitancy,  confu- 
sion, and  lack  of  Presidential  leadership  in 
dealing  with   national  security. 


iFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  May  23,  1960] 
Rrs.siANs  Stall  on  DEcnuM^  Pate  or 
Downed  C-47;  GOP  Senator  Ukgss  Probe 
OF  Fresummit  Events — Javits  Calls  on 
President  To  Air  Policy — Endorses  Bi- 
partisan Senate  Inquiry  on  Plight  or 
U-2 

Washington,  May  22 — A  Republican  Sen- 
ator called  today  for  an  accounting  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration  of  what  went 
wrong  in  the  chain  of  events  before  the 
summit  conference  c«Uapse. 


Senator  Javits,  of  New  York,  endorsing  a 
projected  bipartisan  Inquiry  by  the  Senate 
Sul>coininlttee  on  Poilcymaklag  Machinery, 
said,  "I  am  always  one  who  wants  things 
aired  and  I  believe  that  they  should  be  aired 
any  time  that  a  great  crisis  like  this  occurs." 

Javits  said  the  inquiry  oould  "either  help 
or  hurt  the  Republicans,  depending  on  what 
the  people  think  about  It.** 

rULBRIGHT   asks   INQUIRY 

He  voiced  his  views  on  a  radio-television 
program  taped  tcx  New  York  State  stations. 
The  program  was  recorded  before  Senator 
FLn .BRIGHT,  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  proposed 
an  investigation  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  he  heads. 

Fulbricht  said  on  his  return  from  Eiu-ope 
yesterday  that  he  believes  an  inquiry  is  in 
order  and  that  his  committee  Is  the  proper 
bcxly  to  conduct  it. 

Javits  was  asked  what  he  thoug;ht  about 
suggestions  by  some  Democrats  with  ad- 
ministration blunders  bontrlbuted  to  the 
failure  of  the  meeting  In  Paris. 

"I  think  that  when  things  go  v^Tong 
natiu-ally  the  administration  has  to  account 
for  them — just  as  when  things  go  right,  it 
gets  credit  for  them."  Javtts  replied. 

"Things  went  wrong  this  time,  but  I  do 
not  really  believe  they  went  wrong  in  any 
way  that  you  could  hold  anybody  culpable 
for. 

"It  is  Just  a  confluence  of  most  unhappy 
circumstances  and  confusion  which  are  in- 
herent in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a 
single  boss  man  running  the  show  who 
knows  everything,  does  everything,  orders 
evervthing,  and  has  all  the  reins  In  his  one 
hand." 

JACKSON    HEADS    PANEL 

Senator  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washing- 
ton, announced  Friday  that  the  Policy  Ma- 
chinery Studying  Subcommittee,  of  which 
Javits  is  a  member,  will  make  a  closed-door 
inquiry  into  the  U-2  spy  plane  Incident  "as  it 
relates  to  the  adequacy  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  at  the  top  level  of  Government." 
Jackson  heads  the  committee. 

Javtts  said  he  favored  an  inquiry  by  the 
Jackson  subcommittee  rather  than  an  inves- 
tigation with  recriminations  flying  back  and 
forth  which  wouldn't  help  us  in  the  world. 

That  committee,  Javtts  said,  has  been 
digging  into  these  very  questions:  How  are 
decisions  arrived  at;  who  makes  them;  how 
are  they  concerted;  what  control  Is  there  over 
them? 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  very  good  place  to 
deal  with  the  essence  of  what  has  occurred 
without  the  dangers  of  what  Is  called  the 
congressional  Investigation."  he  said. 

coordination  qutstioneo 

In  a  statement  today  about  the  forthcom- 
ing hearings.  Jal~kson  said  the  aim  will  be  to 
determine  whether  the  policymaking  ma- 
chinery at  the  highest  levels  of  Gtovernment 
is  adequate  to  plan  for  critical  Issues,  and 
to  ccxjrdlnate  policies  effectively. 

The  hearings  will  start  Tuesday. 

An  assurance  that  the  Democrats  would 
not  try  to  make  partisan  advantage  from 
the  issue  from  from  Senator  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  who  said  an  inquiry  is 
needed  "to  see  if  we  cannot  prevent  in  the 
future  the  bungles  which  occurred  in  the  last 
2  weeks." 

The  Democrats  will  make  no  "carping  crit- 
icism," Douglas  said  In  two  radio-television 
Interviews  (CBS  "Youth  Wants  To  Know," 
and  MBS  "Reporters'  Rotind-up"). 

But,  he  said  Jtist  about  every  blunder  con- 
ceivable had  been  made  in  handling  the  U-2 
incident. 

The  U-2  Incident  dominated  the  talk  of 
other  Senators. 
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BtnuER  Nons  csmcisM 
Senator  Btttlzs,  RepubUcan,  of  lylarylacd, 
Bald  In  a  newsletter  to  oonstltuenta: 

"Incredibly.  President  Elsenhower  and  the 
administration  now  face  IntenslTe  crlUcism 
because  of  the  Paris  failure.  Certain  politi- 
cians, while  preaching  bipartisanship,  are 
already  sharpening  th«lr  knives.  •  •  •  The 
issue  at  hand  is  not  an  election  but  surrlyal 
of  the  free  world  against  tyranny." 

ExcntPT  Fbom  Tkansckift  or  "Senate  News 

CONrERENCE"    FOB    BEOAOCAST    STTNDAT,    MaT 

22.  1960,  Wtth  Sekatok  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Refttbucan,  or  New  York,  Betng  Inter- 
viewed BT  Httgh  Sisnet  or  Time  Magazine 
AND  Mike  O'Neil  on  the  New  York  Dailt 
News 

Question.  Senator,  since  we  are  very  in- 
terested In  the  events  at  the  summit  in 
Paris,  would  you  tell  us  what  you  think  about 
the  statements  by  Senator  Manstielo  and 
some  other  Democrats  that  administration 
blunders  really  made  a  big  contribution  to 
the  falliore  of  the  summit  conference? 

Mr.  Javtts.  I  think  that  when  things  go 
wrong  naturally  the  administration  has  to 
account  lor  them — Just  as  when  things  go 
right.  It  gets  the  credit  for  them.  Things 
went  wrong  this  time  but  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  went  wrong  in  any  way 
that  you  could  hold  anybody  culpable  for. 
It  is  Just  a  confluence  of  most  unhappy  clr- 
cxunstances  and  confusions  which  are  In- 
herent in  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  single 
boss  man  running  the  show  who  knows 
everything,  does  everything,  orders  every- 
thing, and  has  all  the  reins  In  his  one  hand. 
We  wouldn't  like  that  anyhow.  So  I  be- 
lieve that  we  are  suffering  from  the  way  in 
which  our  governmental  machinery  is  organ- 
ized and  we  have  had  the  confusions  which 
are  incidental  to  the  life  in  a  democracy. 
But,  of  course,  there  is  not  sufficient  reason 
in  that — and  everybody  knows  all  these 
facts — for  the  shattering  blow  to  peace 
which  Khrushchev  has  delivered. 

Question.  Both  Senators  Ltndon  Johnson 
and  MncE  Manstieu)  hinted  that  perhaps 
there  would  be  a  congressional  investigation 
later  on.  Do  you  think  this  would  be  a  good 
thing.  Senator? 

Mr.  Javits.  Well,  I  am  alwajrs  one  who 
wants  things  aired  and  I  believe  that  they 
should  be  aired  anytime  that  a  great  crisis 
like  this  occurs.  But  naturally,  an  Investi- 
gation with  recrinalnatlons  flsring  back  and 
forth  isn't  going  to  help  us  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  make  what  I  consider  a 
practical  suggestion.  I  believe  that  a  very 
good  place  to  air  these  questions  is  in  the 
subconunlttee  of  the  Government  Operations 
Oommlttee  of  which  I  am  a  member — the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Machinery 
headed  by  Senator  Jackson,  of  Washington. 
We  have  been  digging  into  these  very  ques- 
tions: How  are  decisions  arrived  at — who 
makes  them — how  are  they  concerted — 
what  control  is  there  over  them?  I  think  It 
would  be  a  very  good  place  to  deal  with  the 
essence  of  what  has  occurred  without  the 
dangers  of  what  Is  called  the  congressional 
Investigation. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Those  of  us  who  felt 
that  this  whole  subject  should  be  aired 
and  should  be  studied  realized  that  we 
were  as  a  nation  embarking  on  a  new 
course  where  the  free  world  had"  to  act 
in  a  sense  unilaterally,  doing  our  ut- 
most to  educate  and  inform  the  free 
world,  and  we  are  placing  greater  re- 
liance on  the  United  Nations  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  What  we  are  do- 
ing now  between  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  is  most 
admirable. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 


le     PRESIDINO     OJfFlC'JiR.    The 
tioie  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

;Ar.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ha  re  1  additional  minute?      

"he  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Se;  lator  is  recognized  for  1  minute,  the 
time  being  taken  from  the  time  of  the 
Seiator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond  ]. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
At.  gore.  The  able  Senator  from 
Ne  !v  York  has  said  that  President  Eisen- 
hover  frankly  discussed  last  evening 
wtere  we  were  right  and  where  we  were 
wr  sng.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  will  now 
cltj,  if  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so,  in 
thi>  President's  speech  the  place  where 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
or  an  identification  of  the  areas  in  which 
ou:  policies  failed  or  the  policy  was 
wrang? 

^r.  JAVITS.  I  cite  to  him  the  com- 
parison,  and  I  do  that  because  I  have 
reud  the  speech  very  thoroiighly.  I  cite 
th;  reiteration  of  the  President's  state- 
m(  nt  about  the  entry  of  the  plane  over 
th;  Soviet  Union,  conflicting  statements 
wl  ich  were  made  to  begin  with,  the  rea- 
soi  IS  for  them  with  respect  to  this  plane 
incident,  and  the  comparison  between 
th;  fact  that  the  Russians  have  been 
ca  Tying  on  espionage  intensively  and 
fo;'  years  and  we  have  been  carrying 
on  the  U-2  flights,  without  in  any  way 
tiling  to  beg  the  question  as  to  viola- 
tions of  international  law  or  anything 
else.  It  seems  to  me  the  President 
thi?re  laid  the  facts  on  the  line  plainly 
an  <X  clearly  and  did  not  try  to  beg  these 
questions  at  all.  This  represents  to  me 
thi  I  kind  of  directness  which  in  this  sit- 
ua.ion  gives  the  free  world  its  position 
as  an  open  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tirie  of  the  Senator  htis  expired. 

^r.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 


SIJRVING  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

ir.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
sutgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  isk  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  I  taken  equally  from  both  sides. 

rfte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
tht  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

le  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
ror 

[r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fofl  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pote.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

[r.    AIKEN.     Mr.   President,   may    I 

.^e  some  time  yielded  to  me? 

[r.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  I  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Ir.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
siderably bothered  by  the  bill.  S.  2168. 
because  it  looks  very  much  like  an  ef- 
foi  t  to  shift  the  Navy  from  the  use  of 
bu  .ter  to  the  use  of  oleo  or  oleomar- 
ga:  ine.  I  would  gather  from  the  word- 
ing of  the  bill  that  there  could  be  an 
all  lost  complete  shift,  unless  the  amend- 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 


consin [Mr.  Proxmiri]  and  my  Junior 
colleague  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phoutyi 
were  adopted. 

I  fully  believe  that  the  Navy,  if  left 
to  itself,  and  not  subjected  to  pressure, 
would  undoubtedly  use  butter  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  because  the 
Navy  certainly  has  a  reputation  for  feed- 
ing its  personnel  with  the  very  best  food. 
However,  it  does  appear  that  butter  may 
be  purchased  by  our  Government  within 
the  next  2  or  3  months.  I  notice  that 
the  bill  provides,  in  section  2 : 

During  any  period  when  surplus  butter 
stocks  are  available  to  the  Navy  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no  olecwnar- 
garlne  or  margarine  shall  be  acquired. 

That  Is  true  during  only  2  or  3  months 
of  the  year,  because  no  one  yet  has 
found  any  way  of  keeping  cows  from  giv- 
ing more  milk  during  the  period  from 
March  to  July  than  they  give  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  regardless  of  other 
circumstances. 

I  know  the  situation  has  been  very 
ably  stated  by  my  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  do  not  care  to  take  more  time. 
It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that  we 
ought  not  to  say  that  the  Navy  should 
use  oleomargarine  during  a  period  of  the 
year  when  butter  or  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  in  surplus  and  are  costing  our 
Government  money  for  support  prices. 

We  have  made  pretty  good  progress  In 
our  dairy  programs  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  put  supply  and  demand  almost, 
not  quite,  in  balance.  As  Senators  have 
said  before,  in  order  to  have  a  sufBclent 
supply  of  dairy  products,  we  must  always 
carry  a  surplus. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  my  junior  colleague  from^ 
Vermont.  I  can  see  a  great  deal  of  safe- 
guard in  the  amendment  and  no  particu- 
lar harm  to  anyone.  Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment. 


THE   NATION'S   AIRLTPT   NEEDS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
increased  international  tension  which 
we  are  experiencing  Illustrates  the  neces- 
sity for  adequate  preparedness  on  our 
part  for  any  type  of  armed  conflict 
which  might  occur.  Certainly  our  entire 
defense  program  should  be  continuously 
reviewed  in  an  effort  to  seek  out  what 
ever  weaknesses  exist  so  that  they  can 
be  corrected  immediately.  Where  weak- 
nesses are  known,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
allowing  their  continuance  if  the  weak- 
nesses stem  from  insufficient  funding. 
No  further  investigation  is  needed  to  re- 
veal that  our  capability  for  airlifting  our 
STRAC  forces  is  inadequate.  The  in- 
adequacy is  certainly  no  reflection  on  the 
Military  Air  Transport  Service,  as  was 
most  graphically  illustrated  by  Operation 
Big  Slam.  MATS  has  proved  Its  ability 
to  operate  to  the  maximum  degree  per- 
mitted within  the  limit  of  its  present 
equipment.  There  is  a  crying  need,  how- 
ever, for  the  modernization  of  Its  equip- 
ment and  additions  to  its  capability.  In 
MATS'  strategic  airlift  fleet,  there  are 
483  airplanes,  of  which  291  are  C-124 
Globemasters.  which  became  operational 
in   1948   and   are  now  obsolescent   and 
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slow,  and  require  midocean  island  bases 
for  refueling  on  most  intercontinental 
missions.  At  present,  MATS  has  only  29 
of  the  C-133  Cargomasters,  which  com- 
prise the  most  modem  equipment.  A 
total  of  50  of  these  are  scheduled  for 
delivery. 

Recently,  Air  Force  Magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "The  Gap  in 
Our  Military  Transport."  Claude  Witze, 
the  author,  ably  sets  out  the  present 
and  prospective  capabilities  of  MATS  as 
demonstrated  by  Operation  Big  Slam. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  and  explanation  of  the  table  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article, 
includictg  the  charts,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Gap  In  Oua  Miutart  Transport 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

From  Xhe  traffic  pattern  at  Roosevelt  Roads 
Naval  Air  Station.  Puerto  Rico,  one  day  In 
mid-March,  the  field  below  and  ahead  looked 
surprisingly  quiet.  Navy  patrol  planes  were 
parked  on  the  ramp.  Some  amphibians  were 
standing  by  for  the  search  and  rescue  mis- 
sion. There  was  a  short  line  of  single-engine 
aircraft  for  training  flights.  Visible  was  a 
single  Douglas  C-124  transport  wetu-lng  the 
Insignia  of  USAP  and  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service,  Its  yawning  Jaws  open  and  a 
gas  truck  pulled  up  next  to  the  wing. 
There  was  a  MATS  Douglas  C-H8  waiting 
for  the  takeoff. 

About  a  hundred  miles  away,  at  Ramey  Air 
Force  Base  on  the  opposite  comer  of  the 
Island,  there  was  a  similar  scene.  It  was  hard 
to  believe  that  these  two  fields  were  the 
receiving  points  for  the  biggest  peacetime 
airlift  In  history — Big  Slam/Puerto  Pine — 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  handling  41.596 
passengers  and  moving  21  794  tons  of  cargo. 
At  the  peak  of  the  operation  there  was  a 
MATS  aircraft  arriving  over  Puerto  Rico 
every  7>^  minutes,  every  16  minutes  at  each 
offload  base.  They  were  departing  at  the 
same  speed,  which  means  there  was  a  MATS 
operation  In  Puerto  Rico  for  Big  Slam  every 
3  minutes  and  46  seconds.  Average  turn- 
around time  was  down  close  to  2  hours;  24 
minutes  was  the  record  set  by  the  C-H8  — 
and  the  schedule  reliability  was  93.2  percent. 

The  exercise,  involving  more  than  20,000 
Army.  National  Quard,  and  Army  Reserve 
troops,  and  nearly  11.000  tons  of  equipment, 
lasted  for  2  weeks.  MATS  picked  up  passen- 
gers and  cargo  at  14  points  In  the  United 
SUtes.  offloaded  and  onloaded  at  the  two 
fields  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  returned  Its  loads 
to  their  home  bases.  The  operation  in- 
volved 24.640  flying  hours  and  2.526  sorties. 
There  were  no  accidents,  continuing  the  per- 
fect safety  record  set  by  MATS  In  1969. 

At  times  as  many  as  a  hundred  MATS 
transports  were  In  the  air,  enroute  to  or 
from  Puerto  Rico,  but  even  this  did  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Big  Slam,  to  MATS,  was 
more  than  an  exercise  with  the  Army.  It 
was  a  test  of  the  entire  MATS  organization 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  wartime  surge.  Big 
Slam  was  global  in  scope.  Only  half  of  the 
airlift  capability  was  \ised  for  the  Puerto 
Pine  part  of  the  exercise. 

In  addition  to  the  226  aircraft  and  the 
24,640  fiylng  hours  that  went  into  the  Puerto 
Rico  operation,  MATS  at  the  same  time  was 
using  another  222  aircraft  and  about  23,000 
flying  hours  to  maintain  its  regular  channel 
traffic  of  personnel  and  supplies  to  the  Armed 
Forces  all  over  the  world.  The  combined  op- 
eration meant  that  MATS  increased  its  nor- 
mal utilization  rate  from  5  to  71,^  hours  a 
day.  Crews  involved  in  both  operations 
worked  12  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  In 
siiort,  MATS  did  a  month's  work  In  2  weeks. 


The  total  air  miles  rolled  up  In  2  weeks  was 
about  6  million. 

The  story  of  the  MATS  accomplishment 
during  these  2  weeks  already  Is  under  scru- 
tiny in  Congress,  where  some  kind  of  action 
is  awaited  to  overcome  the  obvioxis  gap  In 
military  transport.  One  of  the  fallings  of 
Big  Slam  is  that  none  of  the  statistics  and 
none  of  the  headlines  coming  out  of  the  ex- 
ercise makes  it  clear  that  the  gap  exists. 
What  Big  Slam  proved  in  the  obvious  way  is 
that  MATS  has  the  organization, ^he  trained 
personnel,  and  the  determination  to  do  the 
Job.  It  did  not  make  clear  the  inadequacies 
of  MATS  equipment. 

VSAF  aircraft  modification  program  > 
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'  The  technology  applied  to  weapon  s>-stems  has  tar 
surpassed  ihat  pat  Into  strategic  airlift.  Fighter  and 
borntjer  sjk^ds  have  increased  from  200  to  nearly  2,000 
mlle.<i  per  houjr.  Hut  the  V>est  of  today's  MATS  alrtxaft 
Is  barely  out  of  World  War  II  class. 

Modernization  of  MATS  now  is  critical. 
There  are  483  airplanes  allocated  to  the 
strategic  airlift  fleet.  Here  is  how  they  are 
divided: 

There  are  107  Douglas  C-118's.  This  is  a 
military  cargo  version  of  the  airline  DC-6A. 

There  are  66  Lockheed  G-121's,  military 
counterpart  of  the  Constellation. 

Workhorse  of  the  strategic  force  is  the 
Douglas  C-124  Globemaster.  There  are  291 
of  them  In  MATS.  There  Is  no  commercial 
version.  The  airplane  first  flew  in  1948.  It 
Is  obsolescent,  slow,  and  requires  midocean 
Island  bases  for  refueling  on  most  inter- 
continental missions. 

Newest  airplane  In  the  MATS  stable  is  the 
Douglas  C-133  Cargomaster.  a  turboprop 
giant  that  is  not  designed  for  passenger 
hauling.  MATS  has  29  in  inventory,  will 
have  60  when  deliveries  are  complete. 

With  the  exception  of  the  C-133,  the  en- 
tire fleet  is  out  of  date  In  speed,  range,  and 
overall  capability.  It  Is  Increasingly  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  maintain. 

Outside  of  what  It  proved  about  the  MATS 
capability  to  surge  from  a  training  pace  to  a 
llmlted-wcr  operation.  Big  Slam's  major 
contribution  was  that  It  foctised  attention 
on  strategic  airlift  as  an  integral  part  ot  a 
weapon  system.  This  system,  of  course,  is 
the  Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC) ,  described 
by  the  Army  as  a  vital  part  of  our  deterrent 
to  limited  war.  STRAC,  says  the  Army,  is  a 
'•fire  brigade"  that  is  constantly  on  the 
alert.  Just  like  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  ready  to  move  to  any  point 
in  the  world.  The  requirement,  clearly,  is 
for  air  transportation  and  is  part  of  the 
hard-core  demand  put  on  MATS. 

This  emphasis,  on  the  military  require- 
ment for  airlift  as  a  mode  of  transportation 
to  replace  surface  transportation  in  the  inter- 
ests of  national  security,  may  be  the  most 
beneficial  thing  to  come  out  of  Big  Slam. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  Im- 
portant men  on  Capitol  Hill  have  become 


disenchanted,  to  one  degree  or  another,  with 
the  campaign  of  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion to  dlscredlt'IilATS. 

ATA  has  made  an  effort  to  show  that  MATS 
is  a  quasi -socialistic  organization,  definitely 
un-American,  contributing  little  to  the  secu- 
rity effort  that  could  not  be  done  better  by 
private  enterprise.  Not  all  airline  members 
of  ATA  concur  in  either  the  conclusions  or 
the  techniques  employed  by  their  organiza- 
tion. 

There  has  emerged  from  the  discussions  of 
Big  Slam  a  realization  that  MAT8,  like  the 
airlines  themselves,  is  handicapped  by  lack 
of  modern  equipment.  There  is  a  new  com- 
prehension that  the  MATS  system  and  all  ''  '' 
Its  component  parts,  which  worked  well  In 
Big  Slam,  are  a  basic  requirement  for  doing 
the  wartime  Job.  The  MATS  peacetime  Job 
trains  and  readies  this  system  for  what  lies 
ahead.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  advance  In 
the  field  of  air  transportation  that  was  not 
pioneered  by  military  transport  requirements,  ^ 
More  pioneering  lies  ahead,  and  again  it  will 
come  frcKn  the  military. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  Air  Force 
decision  that  all  personnel  should  be  moved 
to  and  from  oversea  assignments  by  air.  On 
a  worldwide  average  this  has  cut  the  time  lost 
moving  men  from  station  to  station  by  14 
days.  If  you  take  the  average  man-hour 
saving  and  multiply  it  by  the  numl>er  of 
people  moving  in  »  year,  the  result,  so  far  as 
the  Air  Force  is  concerned,  is  enough  man- 
power to  operate  22  Atlas  missile  squadrons. 
The  Air  Force  moves  almost  all  of  its  per- 
sonnel by  air.  The  Army  has  Just  started  a 
gradual  progression  toward  a  similar  policy. 
USAF,  and  particularly  MATS,  has  been  try- 
ing to  sell  this  concept  at  the  Pentagon  for 
a  good  many  months. 

There  is  a  similar  story  to  be  told  about  air 
cargo.  It  was  USAF  that  pioneered  the  alr- 
loglstlcs  concept,  moving  supplies  to  foreign 
stations  in  a  program  that  has  saved  about 
$7  t  llllon  for  the  taxpayers  since  1953.  The 
Air  Force  substituted  air  delivery  for  the 
overseas -stockpile  concept  for  engines  and 
other  high-cost  items.  In  the  aerospace  era 
that  lies  ahead,  this  program  will  become 
more  than  a  simple  btislness  economy  move, 
such  as  an  efficiency  expert  might  introduce. 
It  will  be  a  necessity  in  an  age  when  quanti- 
ties are  limited  and  prices  astronomical. 
Wider  use  of  airlift  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, in  short,  can  reduce  procurement  and 
transportation  costs  and  guarantee  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  personnel.  Full  use  of  this 
asset  by  the  Armed  Forces  has  been  promot- 
ed mainly  by  MATS. 

There  may  be  statistics,  coming  out  of  Big 
Slam,  that  will  make  this  point  more  clearly. 
MATS,  for  example,  contends  it  can  move  a 
full  Army  division  to  the  Par  ESast  in  26.2 
days  by  using  all  its  existing  equipment.  If 
the  MATS  fleet  were  modernized,  the  Job 
could  be  done  in  10  days,  and  in  addition  to 
the  Army  division  the  aircraft  could  move  a 
four-wing  composite  air  strike  force  from 
the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

Other  studies  show  that  a  modern  air 
transport  can  deliver  a  helicopter  transmis- 
sion from  the  eastern  United  States  to  Japan 
for  $8.59  less  than  It  costs  by  surface  trans- 
portation. In  the  area  of  missile  logistics, 
the  same  study  shows,  it  will  cost  114.000  -*, 

and  9  days  to  move  an  ICBM  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  can  be  airlifted  In  7  hours  for 
$9,200-.  These  facts  have  been  presented  to 
the  Pentagon  and  Congress  by  MATS. 

Here,  for  example,  is  a  simple  comparison 
from  a  cvirrent  study  of  interest  to  the  Army : 
"Five  typical  cargo  items  were  selected 
from  the  Army  Inventory  list  and  cost  com- 
parisons computed  for  transporting  from 
the  United  States  to  overseas  locations — air- 
lift versus  surface.  It  was  foiuid  that  air- 
lift cotild  seve  from  $1634  for  an  office  desk 
to  $376.73  for  a  liquid  oxygen  tank."    For  a 
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OongreM   tliat   Is   highly   concerned    about 
budget  problema,  thlB  la  Tltal  InXonnatlon. 

It  la  available  from  MATS. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  portray  the 
MATS  salesmanahlp  effort  as  a  somewhat 
sinister  move  to  Increase  the  demand  for  the 
purpose  of  Justifying  a  larger  MATS  ca- 
pability. This  is  not  true.  MaJ.  Oen.  Ray- 
mond J.  Beeves,  MATS  vice  commander,  has 
said  experiences  show  "we  must  have  a  mili- 
tary force  (in  MATS]  no  smaller,  but  no 
larger,  than  the  present  one."  He  says  the 
clvU  airlines,  which  coUected  t331.6  million 
from  the  Defense  Department  in  fiscal  1059. 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  Increased  require- 
ment. 

So  far  as  MATS  aircraft  are  concerned,  the 
original  program  drafted  at  Its  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  m.,  headquarters  called  for  an 
eventual  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  MATS 
fleet  from  433  to  232  planes.  The  MATS  pro- 
posal called  for  M  swing-tall  Jets,  adapta- 
tions of  ciirrent  airline  pasaeng^  planes,  50 
C-133's  now  being  delivered,  and  188  new 
"workhorse"   aircraft. 

USAF  specifications  for  the  new  plane  are 
being  revised  at  this  writing.  The  aircraft 
Industry,  however,  has  Indicated  what  can  be 
done  and  how  a  i»opa-ly  designed  aircraft 
can  save  money.  The  savings  in  (^>erating 
costs  that  will  come  with  an  efficient  tur- 
bine-powered cargo  pklane  will  be  an  Impor- 
tant factor  in  the  considerations  by  Con- 
gress. It  can  be  shown  that  the  total  oper- 
ating costs  for  present  piston-type  aircraft 
will  equal  both  the  operating  and  procure- 
ment cost  of  a  turbine  fleet  In  less  than  3 
years.  Modernization  of  MATS  will  save 
about  (40  million  a  year  in  operating  costs 
and  fill  the  transport  gap  for  STRAC  and 
other  essential  forces. 

The  workhorse  airplane  Is  visualized  as  a 
turbofan-powered  cargo  aircraft  with  a  gross 
weight  of  about  315.000  pounds,  a  Trn^»iTniiTn 
payloed  of  Just  short  of  40  tons,  and  a  cruis- 
ing speed  of  576  miles  per  hour.  It  would 
have  global  range,  able  to  carry  30  tons  of 
payload  4,000  miles,  or  12  tons  5,500  miles. 
At  a  2,500-mile  range  It  would  have  a  direct 
operating  cost  of  4  cents  a  ton -mile.  As  Jet 
and  fan  engines  of  greater  power  become 
available,  the  ton-mile  cost  can  be  reduced 
to  3Vi  cent*. 

Applied  to  STRAC  and  an  operation  simi- 
lar to  Big  Slam,  the  new  plane  would  be  able 
to  transport  78  percent  of  the  vehicles  and 
38  percent  of  the  total  weight  of  a  STRAC 
unit,  providing  high-speed  lift  to  supplement 
the  heavy-lift  capability  of  the  C-133's. 
With  improved  power,  these  percentages 
could  be  raised  to  94  percent  of  the  vehicles 
and  73  p»cent  of  the  total  weight  of  a 
STRAC  iinlt.  One  aircraft  of  this  type  would 
have  the  lift  capabUity  of  three  C-124's  or 
six  O-118's. 

How  the  capability  of  today's  MATS  aircraft 
compares  with  that  of  proposed  cargo 
planes 

Mission:   The  rapid  overseas  deployment  of 
5,567  troops  and  2,920  tons  of  cargo 
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For  fiscal  19<J1,  the  original  MATS  pro- 
gram of  funds  for  both  procurement  and 
development  of  a  new  optimum  aircraft 
called  for  $250  million.  As  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  White  House,  the  figure  was 
cut  to  (50  million,  barely  enough  to  start 
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development  of  a  new  cargo  plane  without 
purctase  of  any  new  interim  equipment. 

Alntost  at  the  same  time  that  Congress 
receli  ed  Its  report  on  Big  Slam,  Headquarters 
nSAI  was  prepcurlng  a  new  budget  proposal 
for  MATS.  It  Is  expected  to  call  for  about 
$300  nllllon. 
Unf er  consideration  for  procurement  are 
leed  C-lSOBs,  equipped  with  extra 
tanks  to  increase  their  range.  The 
says  deliveries  can  be  started  In 
\year  on  these  txirboprop  aircraft, 
pntee  would  run  a  little  more  than 
m$llon  each.  I'or  an  interim  high-speed 
the  proposal  vrlll  seek  50  cargo 
verslctns  of  the  Boeing  KC-135  tanker.  This 
not  be  the  swing-tall  cargo  plane 
favor^  by  MATS  a  year  ago.  but  a  modified 
with  beefed-up  floors  and  a  side 
;  or  loading.  Money  also  would  be  pro- 
as It  Is  in  the  President's  budget,  for 
develApment  of  the  workhorse  cargo  plane. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  Con- 
gress, Impressed  by  MATS  efficiency  and 
alarmed  by  the  lack  of  modem  equipment 
that  ivould  be  essential  in  the  limited-war 
situation  for  which  STRAC  was  organized, 
will  lacrease  the  funds.  So  far  as  the  Air 
Trans  port  Association  campaign  Is  concerned, 
there  are  equally  strong  Indications  that  It 
has  >ackfired.  ATA  witnesses  have  been 
stemJy  challenged  before  a  House  hearing, 
and  i,t  least  one  influential  Senator.  A.  S. 
Mike  Moiraomrr.  of  Oklahoma,  has  expressed 
blttei  ness  over  the  situation. 

it  sick  and  tired  of  the  airlines'  Inabll- 

look  beyond  their  nose,"  Senator  Mon- 

told   an   Oklahoma   City   newspaper. 

later:    "I  cant  afford  to  wait.     I 

all-out  to  equip  MATS  with  a  modem 
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Mi{  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
prop<  eed  program  for  the  modernization 
of  M  LTS  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  th  !  MATS  fleet  from  483  to  332  planes. 
Incidentally,  this  reduction  is  errone- 
ously shown  in  the  article  as  a  figure  of 
232  slrcraft  rather  than  332,  which  is 
corre  rt.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
aircruft  would  actually  increase  the  air- 
lift cipabilities  of  MATS  through  mod- 
emiziition,  but  the  proposed  increased 
capaliility.  in  my  opinion,  still  falls 
short  of  the  minimum  need. 

As  I  have  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sena  e  on  num.erous  occasions,  the  four 
divlsijns  allocated  to  STRAC  Is  a  bare 
miniiium  ground  force  in  light  of  our 
posslMe  requirements;  but  even  this 
miniiium  force  will  be  largely  ineffec- 
tive-even if  fully  modernized— unless 
suffic  ent  airlift  capabilities  are  provided 
to  trimsport  them  rapidly  to  the  area 
of  the  world  where  their  utilization  might 
be  reiulred.  MATS  does  not  now  have 
that  capability.  We  should  clearly  pro- 
vide, in  my  judgment,  more  capability 
than  iie  present  modernization  program 
antic  pates:  but,  at  least  as  a  start.  Con- 
gress should  this  year  provide  sufflcjent 
fundj  for  the  implementation  of  the 
entire  MATS  modernization  program. 

Thd  responsibility  for  adequate  fund- 
ing cf  defense  needs  lies  squarely  on 
Cong]  ess.  The  American  people  must 
rely  i»n  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  needs  and  provide 
the  finds.  Although  there  may  be  a 
questl  on  of  degree  with  respect  to  some 
aspec  s  of  the  defense  program,  the  case 
for  th  B  modernization  of  MATS  has  been 
clearl  r  shown  and  demonstrated.  Ic<Mn- 
mend  the  Rivers'  Airlift  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 


for  its  broad  study  of  our  Nation's  air- 
lift needs  and  also  the  action  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  in- 
cluding in  the  defense  appropriation 
$250  million  for  the  modernization  of 
MATS.  I  sincerely  urge  the  Senate  to  In- 
crease this  appropriation. 


SERVING  OP  OLEOMARGARINE   OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  inquire  how  the  time 
stands  with  regard  to  the  margarine  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxicre]  has  47  min- 
utes remaining;  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  49  minutes  remaining.  Has 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yielded 
the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  yielded 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  my  principal  objection 
to  the  amendment  is  that  once  again  it 
would  elevate  milk  or  dairy  products  to 
a  preferential  status  and  thus  introduce 
what  is  essentially  an  irrelevant  issue 
into  the  consideration  of  this  subject. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  per- 
mit the  Navy  to  serve  oleomargarine  or 
margarine.  I  have  already  Indicated 
that  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have 
this  permissive  authority. 

If  the  authority  to  serve  margarine  is 
to  be  conditioned  on  the  existence  of  a 
sui-plus  in  one  agricultural  product,  it 
is  only  logical  that  equal  recognition  be 
afforded  the  possibility  that  there  may 
be  surplus  supplies  of  other  agricultural 
products,  namely,  soybean  oil  or  cotton- 
seed oil. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
affords  equal  reoogoltlon  to  soybean  oil 
or  cottonseed  oil  with  dairy  products. 

The  amendment  would  conditicn  the 
use  of  margarine  only  on  the  existence  of 
surplus  milk  or  dairy  products. 

I  would  be  quite  willing  to  eliminate  all 
reference  to  dairy  products  and  to  soy- 
bean oil  or  cottonseed  oil.  because  I  feel 
that  these  considerations  should  not  en- 
ter into  a  decision  on  whether  one  mili- 
tary department  should  be  allowed  to 
serve  a  food  that  other  military  depart- 
ments now  may  serve.  But  if  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  complicated  by  tying  it  to  a 
surplus  in  dairy  products.  I  emphati- 
cally assert  that  it  is  unfair  to  disregard 
the  possible  existence  of  surpluses  in 
soybean  oil  or  cottonseed  oil. 

Since  the  amendment  gives  a  prefer- 
ential status  to  dairy  products,  I  urge 
that  it  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
the  floor? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Calif (MTila. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
Chair  understands,  the  Senator  from 
California  has  been  yielded  a  total  of  20 
minutes. 


CALIFORNIA'S  WATER  PLIGHT  PRE- 
SENTS URGENT  NATIONAL  PROB- 
.     LEM 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  two  re- 
cent developments  in  which  my  native 
State  of  California  is  critically  involved 
have  grave  implications  that  are  na- 
tional in  character.  They  bring  to  the 
fore  the  pressing  necessity  for  recogni- 
tion by  tiie  Congress  of  the  crisis,  and 
for  action  by  the  Congress  to  deal  with 
it.  These  developments  have  arisen  over 
the  use  of  water  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  in  a  very 
real  sense,  they  point  up  far-reaching 
problems  basic  to  the  future  of  Western 
America.  They  transcend  State  lines. 
In  the  semiarid  West,  water  is  life  to  the 
ever-increasing  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans.  But  the  problem  is  not  the 
West's  alone.  Its  national  scope  was 
summarized  by  President  Elsenhower 
when  In  his  1957  state  of  the  Union 
message  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said : 

Water  [Is]  rapidly  becoming  our  Nation's 
most  precious  natural  resource.   ♦   •   • 

The  developments  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  startling  assertion  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  the  Federal 
Government,  not  the  State  of  California, 
owns  all  of  the  unappropriated  water 
rights  in  the  State;  and  second,  to  the 
proposed  report  of  the  special  master  in 
the  case  of  Arizona  against  California 
which  would  deny  to  the  16  million  citi- 
zens of  California  rights  long  recognized 
in  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River. 

The  action  involving  the  Department 
of  Justice  is  that  of  the  City  of  Fresno 
against  the  State  Water  Rights  Board 
of  California.  The  city  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  bocu'd's  denial  of  applications 
for  allocations  of  water  from  the  San 
Joaquin  River.  It  filed  a  mandate  pro- 
ceeding in  Fresno  County  Superior  Court 
to  require  review.  On  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  know, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  con- 
structed, in  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties,  the  great  Friant  Dam.  By  spe- 
cific direction  of  Congress  In  authoriz- 
ing the  project,  and  later  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
Bureau  was  required  to  comply  with  the 
laws  of  California  in  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  Friant  project. 

rZDESAL    OWNKRSHIP    CUlIU. 

Despite  the  directive  of  Congress  and 
the  ruling  of  the  highest  Court  in  our 
land,  the  Department  of  Justice  now  op- 
poses the  efforts  of  the  city  of  Fresno  to 
obtain  water  for  its  citizens,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Government 
owns  all  of  the  unappropriated  water 
rights  in  California. 

This  Is  a  startling  doctrine — a  strange 
r>osltlon  Indeed — for  the  legal  office  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  advocate  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1960.  I  found  it  difflcult  to  believe  that 
this  c<xitention  seriously  could  be  made. 


when  I  read  of  It  in  newspapers  of  my 
State,  so  I  obtained  copies  of  such  plead- 
ings in  the  case  as  were  available  from 
the  Justice  Department  here  In  Wash- 
ington. On  pages  14  and  15  of  the  type- 
script of  the  "Reply  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  brief  of  respondent 
State  Water  Rights  Board  on  prelim- 
inary questions  posed  by  the  Court,"  the 
following  assertion  subscribed  to  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  is  set  forth : 
The  board — 

That  Is,  the  California  Water  Rights 
Board — 

denies  the  U.S.  right,  absent  a  permit  from 
the  State  to  use  water  of  the  San  Joequln 
unappropriated  at  the  time  Prlant  waa 
closed,  but  It  should  not.  The  United  States 
haa  owned  the  right  to  use  this  water  since 
1848 

By  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the 
United  States  acquired  from  Mexico  the  ter- 
ritory now  comprising  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. When  the  United  States  acquired 
this  territory,  It  became  the  owner  of  all 
lands  and  all  rights  to  use  water  within  the 
area.  This  ownership  Is  still  retained  unless 
it  has  been  divested  pursuant  to  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

There  has  been  no  such  divestment. 

An  argument  to  the  contrary  Is  that  divest- 
ment resulted  from  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
1866,  1870,  and  1877.  But  this  argument  Is 
unavailing. 

Of  course,  technically  it  can  be  argued 
that  in  the  Immediate  pleading  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  sweeping  claim  to  out- 
right ownership  of  all  unappropriated 
water  rights  In  California  Is  restricted  to 
those  on  the  San  Joaquin  River.  Yet  if 
the  Federal  Government  owns  the  water 
rights  on  the  San  Joaquin,  by  virtue  of 
the  112-year-old  treaty  ending  the  Mexi- 
can War,  it  would  have  similar  property 
rights  and  ownership  in  the  unappropri- 
ated water  rights  on  all  of  the  other 
great  rivers  of  California,  including  the 
Feather  River,  the  waters  of  which  will 
serve  a  giant  State  water  project  to  cost 
$1,750  million.  A  bond  issue  for  this  vast 
sum  is  pending  before  the  people  and 
will  be  voted  on  at  next  November's 
election. 

REACTION  IN  CALITORNIA 

Quite  naturally,  this  position  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  caused  the 
deepest  concern  In  California,  threaten- 
ing the  future  of  nearly  16  million  Amer- 
ican citizens  resident  in  the  Golden 
State.  As  t3T)ical  of  the  reaction,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of 
April  24  appear  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Those  Federal  Water  Claims 

The  latest  threat  to  a  sound  solution  of 
California's  critical  water  problems  has  come 
from  zealous  Government  lawyers  who 
reached  back  more  than  a  century  for  sup- 
port of  Federal  ownership  claims. 

AN  early  TRIATT 

Under  provisions  of  the  1848  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  Federal  Government 
acquired  all  the  land  and  all  of  the  water 
rights  of  California.  Now,  112  yean  later. 
all  water  not  specifically  appropriated  within 


the  State  is  stlU  federally  owned,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  attorneys. 

Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  the  State  Is  on 
the  threshold  of  initiating  the  tl.75  billion 
Feather  River  project,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  laid  claim  to  the  project's  entire 
water  supply. 

State  officials  said  they  are  not  worried, 
for  this  is  not  the  first  time  bxireaucrats  from 
Washington  have  muddled  Federal -State 
water  relations.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  vagueness  of  the  law  and  the  zeal  of 
Federal  officials  have  complicated  the  con- 
flicts over  water  use  between  the  National 
Government  and  the  States. 

A  CLOTTDT  FUTURE 

These  conflicts  of  rights  and  responsibUl- 
tles,  moreover,  are  botmd  to  grow  more  nu- 
merous and  more  acute  as  water  needs 
throughout  the  Nation  become  greater.  And 
unless  action  Is  taken  to  clarify  the  situa- 
tion through  laws  instead  of  lawsuits,  there 
will  be  no  real  relief. 

This  was  the  warning  given  the  Colorado 
River  Water  Users'  Association  recently  by 
former  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hat-, 
field  Chllson.  now  a  U.S.  district  judge. 

"It  seems  obvious."  said  Judge  Chllson. 
"that  the  use  of  two  systems  of  water  law — 
one  for  the  States  fuid  their  citizens  smd  one 
for  the  Federal  Government — all  pertaining 
to  water  supply,  is  impractical  and  can  lead 
only  to  controversy,  confusion,  and  chaos." 

There  is,  of  course,  an  obvlovis  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  interstate  water  matters  and 
in  ci^es  involving  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions. In  addition,  the  Constitution  gives 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  ccmunerce, 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  include  juris- 
diction over  navigable  streams,  streams  that 
might  be  made  navigable  and  even  tribu- 
taries in  such  stream  systems. 

"But."  as  Judge  Chllson  pointed  out,  "the 
fact  that  it  is  a  national  problem  does  not 
'  make  it  any  the  less  a  State  problem." 

And  the  major  source  of  conflict  is  the 
claim  of  national  control  over  unappropri- 
ated water  resources,  most  recently  asserted 
in  the  State  where  the  doctrine  of  appro- 
priation got  Its  start. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  acqxiired 
the  California  Territory,  miners  began  to 
make  informal  claims  to  water  rights.  Their 
claims  were  recognized  by  local  courts  and 
then  extended  to  other  beneflclal  uses  of 
water. 

In  1866  the  water  rights  of  the  miners  were 
recognized  and  confirmed,  by  Congress  and 
formal  status  was  given  to  the  appropriation 
doctrine:  that  the  one  first  using  the  water 
has  the  prior  right  to  the  use  of  it  to  the 
extent  of  his  needs. 

MANT    LAWS    INTOLVED 

Between  1866  and  1954  a  total  of  16  differ- 
ent bills  were  passed  by  Congress  "recogniz- 
ing in  one  way  or  another  the  application  of 
State  law  in  governing  the  use  of  the  water 
resource  in  the  public  land  States." 

"Nevertheless."  said  Judge  Chllson,  "the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  and  does  not 
acquiesce  in  the  States  claim  of  control. 
The  position  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
and  is  that  althotigh  those  water  users  who 
have  appropriated  water  under  the  State  law 
Are  protected  in  their  water  rights  •  •  •  the 
Federal  Government  owns^ill  unappropriated 
water  of  the  public  domain." 

Justice  Department  officials  apparently 
concede  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  con- 
vey to  the  States  all  of  the  interest  in  Fed- 
erally claimed  unappropriated  water  except 
that  specifically  exempted  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Yet  Congress  has  never  done  this  ex- 
cept in  bits  and  pieces. 

THE    THREAT    OT   RAIDS 

In  the  absence  of  a  clear  congressional 
policy,  every  arid  and  aemi-arld  State  is  un- 
der the  threat  of  Fedo-al  water  raids.  There 
are  at  present  bills  before  the  Congress  that 
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estebUah  that  all  rlgbta  to  wator  by  what- 
ever UMT — pslvate,  State,  or  Federal — must 
be  obtained  In  conformity  with  State  law. 
But  taey  are  still  tmis.  not  laws. 

"The  Importance  of  proper  water  conaenra- 
tion  and  development,  particularly  In  the 
Western  States,"  said  Judge  Chllson,  "dic- 
tates that  these  conflicts  oetween  States  and 
the  Pedma  Government  be  determined  as  a 
matter  of  p(^cy  by  the  Congress  and  not  by 
piecemeal  litigation." 

Until  they  are,  no  State  can  plan  Its  fu- 
ture without  keeping -one  eye  on  the  eager 
claims  from  Washington. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this 
latest  assertion  by  the  Jxistice  Depart- 
ment, in  the  Fresno  case,  of  the  old,  out- 
worn and  repudiated  doctrine  of  Fed- 
eral paramount  rights  in  the  waters  of 
California  and  other  States  is  made 
more  serious  by  the  proposed  report  of 
the  special  master  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  long-drawn-out 
case  of  Arizona  against  California.  Ss 
report  was  released  in  draft  form  May  5. 
and  has  not  yet  been  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  master,  a  New 
York  City  lawyer,  proposes  to  give  to  the 
fewer  than  2  million  people  of  Arizona 
scnne  3,800,000  acre  feet  of  water  from 
the  Colorado  River  and  one  of  its  trlbu- 
taries,_the  Gila  River,  Our  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  nearly  16  million  citi- 
zens— to  wh(»n  a  half-million  more  are 
added  each  year — ^is  restricted  to  4~400.- 
000  acre-feet.  Our  State  and  local  au- 
thorities have  vigorously  pressed  Cali- 
fornia's right  to  5,362,000  acre-feet  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  river — a  rig:ht  on 
which  we  long  have  based  our  construc- 
tive plans  for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  State.  I  have  Joined  in 
this  assertion  of  our  State's  right  to  our 
fair  share  of  Colorado  River  water. 

ORAVZ  QIFUCATIOMB  tlT  MASOM'a  KXPOXT 

So  far.  the  special  master's  report  Is 
only  a  draft,  a  proposed  report.  All 
parties  have  30  days  in  which  to  file 
comments  for  the  master's  considera- 
tion; and  then  his  final  findings  and 
recommendations  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court  itself,  where  there  will  be  further 
opportunity  for  California  to  assert  her 
rights. 

At  the  time  when  the  draft  report  was 
published  in  the  newspapers,  I  made  the 
following  obaerratians  in  a  public  state- 
ment: 

California's  growth  and  development  de- 
pend upon  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
That  Is  the  single  Imposing  barrier  which 
our  State  must  hurdle  to  assure  her  future. 
No  one  can  foretell  what  finally  the  decree  of 
the  Court  will  be.  It  could  sustain  our  asser- 
tions or  It  could  overrule  them.  But  the 
Implications  of  the  tentative  report  are 
grave.  They  point  the  need,  I  think,  to  set- 
ting our  house  in  order.  What  we  can  do 
to  develop  otir  own  State  water  resources, 
we  need  to  do  quite  aside  from  what  the 
Arizona-California  lawstiit  would  finally  de- 
termine. The  master's  report  supplies  a 
powerful  Impwtus  for  Ccdifomia — north  and 
south,  rural  and  urban — to  compose  our  dif- 
ferences amicably,  for  the  good  of  all  the 
State. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  California  attor- 
ney general.  Hon.  Stanley  Mosk,  wrote 
me  a  letter  on  the  same  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  and 
appended  comments  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkooro,  In  connectioa  with 
my  remarks. 
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being  no  objection,  the  letter 
conuxkents  were  ordered  to  be 
In  the  Rxcois,  as  foUows: 
Stats  or  Cautokioa, 

DB>ABTlCKlfT  or   JOSTICS, 

Los  Angeles.  May  10,  I960. 

H.  KUCHXL. 


Building, 

on,  D.C. 

Senatok  Kuchxi.:   I  am  enclosing  a 

wtiich  I  ani  sure  you  will  find  interest- 

a  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  the 

leport  which   the  special   nvaster   ap- 

by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arizona  v. 

has  submitted  to  the  parties  for 

domment  prior  to  submitting  a  final 

to  the  Supreme  Court. 

may  remember  that  last  July  I  wrote 

concerning   the    attack    on    western 

rights  which  the  United  States  and 

advanced   in   their  briefs   following 

of  trial.     The  special  master's  draft 

confirms  the  fears  I  then  expressed. 

It  calls  Into  question  even  the 

compMkct  method  for  the  settling 

water  and  other  controversies. 

Issue  litigated  among  the  States  and 

U4ited  States  was  the  proper  Interpre- 

of  the  OolcHudo  River  oconpact,  signed 

SUtes  in  1922,  and  effective  in  1029 

>>ngress  in  the  Boulder  Canyon  ProJ- 

:  consented  to  the  compact.     The  spe- 

In  his  draft  report  upholds  most 

Calif omla    contentions    about    the 

ig    of    the    compaoi,    but    says    that 

of  the  compact  is  Irrelevant  because 

when  it  passed  the  Project  Act  and 

ill  rights  subject  to  the  compact,  did 

aopurately  understand  that  the  compact 

includes  the  Colorado  River 

as  well  as  the  main  stream.     The 

Is  that  all  of  Arizona's  and  Nevada's 

nust  come  out  of  the  main  stream,  in 

on    with    the    Oalifomla    projects, 

trlbutfuies  In  Arizona  and  Nevada 

used   in  those  States  without  any 

or  diminution  of  those  States' 

dlalm. 

tentative  report.  If  upheld,  would  be  a 

OSS  for  California.     We  shall  do  our 

not  only  In  behalf  of  the  California 

t^^t  whom  this  blow  Is  ain\ed,  but  in 

'mt   the   prindplea  of    western   water 

i^whlch  all  tixe  Western  States  have 

n  building  projects. 

Very  sincerely, 

STANI.ET  Mosk, 
Attorney  General. 
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to  the  special  master's  report, 

apportionment  of  main  stream 

has  been  effectuated  pursuant  to  the 

Canyon    Project    Act    and    by    the 

lellvery  contracts  entered  into  by  the 

of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  the 

States,  with  the  States  of  Arlaona 

Nevada  and  with  public  agencies  of  the 

California: 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  releases 
Ilake  llead  in  any  year  sufficient  water 
susiain  beneficial  consxmiptlve  uses  (de- 
diversions  less  rettims  to  the  river) 
California,    and   Nevada   aggre- 
7,500,000   acre-feet,  this  quantity  is 
4.400,000    acre-feet    to    California, 
acre-feet  to   Arlaona,   and   300.000 
to  Nevada.     These  allocations  are 
a  parity,  he  finds. 

the  Secretary  releases  water  for  use 

California,  and  Nevada  in  excess 

required  to  sustain  consumptive  uses 

ting  7,500,000  acre-feet,  the  excess  is 

equally  between  Arizona  and  Call- 

(4  percent   of  the  Arizona  share   of 

may   be   acquired    by   Nevada, 


Arl  zona. 


OM 


f(et 


Arliona. 


sirpltB 


3.  If  the  Secretary  releaaee  leaa  than  the 
quantity  required  to  sustain  7,500,000  acre- 
feet  of  such  uses,  then  the  supply  available 
is  to  be  divided  pro  rata,  that  L?,  forty-four 
seventy-fifths  to  California,  twenty-eight 
seventy-fifths  to  Arizona,  and  three  seventy- 
fifths  to  Nevada. 

The  ^lecial  matter  gives,  as  an  example. 
the  result  If  the  Secretary  releases  only 
enough  water  to  sustain  6  million  acre-feet 
of  consumptive  uses  In  Arizona,  California, 
and  Nevada  from  the  main  stream.  Call- 
fornla  would  get  forty-four  seventy-fifths  of 
6  million  or  3,522.000  acre-feet  per  year. 
The  aggregate  of  the  California  water  con- 
tract requirements  Is  5.362.000  acre-feet  per 
year.  The  California  contracts  all  include  a 
schedule  of  priorities  under  which  the  first 
3.850.000  acre-feet  is  available  for  the  Palo 
Verde  Irrigation  District  and  the  All-Amer- 
Ican  Canal  projects  (Imperial  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict. Coachella  Valley  County  Water  Dis- 
trict, and  the  portion  of  the  Tuma  proj- 
ect in  California),  the  next  1.212,(X)0  for 
the  Metropolitan  Water  District,  and  the 
final  300.000  for  agricultural  use. 

However,  present  perfected  rights,  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  water  actually  put 
to  use  as  of  1929.  are  protected  from  any 
deficiency  unless  the  supply  Is  so  small  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  satisfy  them;  In 
that  event,  interstate  priorities  will  control, 
based  on  dates  of  appropriations. 
•  The  term  "present  perfected  rights"  In- 
cludes the  ultimate  requirements  of  Indian 
reservations  and  other  Federal  reservation 
as  of  the  date  of  creation  of  the  reservation. 
Irrespective  of  the  quantities  In  fact  here- 
tofore used. 

All  quantities  allocated  are  from  the  main 
stream,  without  deduction  for  uses  on  the 
tributaries. 

The  special  master  finds  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  the  doctrine  of  priority  of 
appropriation,  and  the  doctrine  of  equitable 
interstate  apportionment  all  to  be  irrele- 
vant to  the  decision  of  this  case.  He  holds 
that  the  decision  Is  controlled  entirely  by 
the  terms  of  the  BoiUder  Canyon  Project 
Act,  the  California  Limitation  Act,  and  the 
water  delivery  contracts  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  the  Project  Act, 
all  of  which  he  construes  Independently  of 
the  Colorado  River  Compact.  Howerer,  in 
case  the  Court  disagrees  with  his  •kc1us1<hi 
of  the  compact  from  consideration,  he  an- 
nexes his  Interpretations  of  that  agreement. 
His  interpretations.  In  general,  aooord  with 
those  of  California  and  reject  those  proposed 
by  Arizona. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  master's, 
tentative  Interim  report  constitutes  the 
gravest  kind  of  a  hazard  to  the  State  of 
California.  In  his  conclusion  that  the 
Colorado  River  compact  is  irrelevant  to 
the  case,  what  we  believed  to  be  the  basic 
agreement  on  the  use  of  water  of  that 
great  river  is  now  disregarded. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  special 
master  is  an  agent,  or  arm,  of  the  Court. 
appointed  by  it  to  take  evidence,  find 
facts  based  thereon,  and  then  reach  con- 
clusions of  law  based  on  the  evidence  and 
the  law  as  he  interprets  it.  Inevitably. 
the  Court  will  give  great  weight  to  the 
findings  and  conclusions  reached  by  its 
master.  However.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  rights  of  our  State  will  be  vigorously 
and  ably  asserted  by  our  State  officials 
before  the  Court  itself. 

rvTun  or  state's  raocaAn  clouved 
These  two  Federal  actions — ^the  Justice 
Department's  reassertion  of  paramount 
rights  in  all  of  the  unappropriated  waters 
of  all  of  California,  and  the  proposed  de- 
nial to  California  of  more  than  a  milion 
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acre -feet  of  Colorado  River  water — when 
taken  together,  cast  a  dark  and  ugly 
cloud  over  the  future  of  California.  Our 
entire  State  water  development  program 
is,  in  the  words  of  the  Honorable  Harold 
Kennedy,  county  counsel  for  Los  An- 
peles  County,  "frustrated  and  placed  in 
ddubt." 

Mr.  President,  not  only  is  California's 
water  resources  development  plan — to 
which  the  people  of  my  State  will  pay 
more  than  $11  billion  over  the  years — 
"frustrated  and  placed  in  doubt,"  but  the 
hopes  of  all  other  Western  States,  par- 
ticularly those  created  out  of  the  terri- 
tory ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  are  equally  "frustrated  and 
placed  in  doubt."  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  make  good  its  amazing 
claim  to  outright  ownership  of  all  un- 
appropriated water  rights  in  one  State, 
California,  similar  outright  ownership 
can  be  asserted  from  Washington  over 
all  the  unappropriated  waters  of  every 
one  of  our  great  public  land  cominon- 
wealths. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  cries  out 
for  congressional  action.  There  are 
pending  In  this  Congress  several  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  deal  with  the  basic 
question  of  water  rights  between  the  two 
sovereignties — State  and  Federal — of  our 
unique  American  system  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  most  comprehensive  of  these  bills, 
and  perhaps  the  most  carefully  and 
tightly  drawn,  is  S.  1592.  This  is  the 
successor  measure  to  the  higWy  contro- 
versial S.  863,  of  the  84th  and  85th  Con- 
gresses, which  some  of  us  tried  to  use  as 
a  basis  for  legislation  in  those  Con- 
presses  but  to  no  avail.  S.  1592  states  by 
its  own  terms  that  its  purpose  is  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  remove  clouds  on  water  rights 
previously  vested  under  the  laws  of  the 
17  Western  States; 

Second,  to  provide  for  the  future  ac- 
quisition, under  State  law,  of  rights  to 
the  use  of  all  unappropriated  waters; 

Third,  to  provide  adequate  protection 
for  Federal  interests  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  such  waters. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  attain 
these  purposes  by  having  Congress  de- 
clare that  all  unappropriated  waters, 
whether  ground  or  surface,  nonnavigable 
or  navigable,  are  available  for  appropria- 
tion under  State  laws.  Federal  agencies 
and  permittees,  licensees,  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  re- 
quired to  acquire  property  rights  to  the 
use  of  water  under  State  law  in  carrying 
out  Federal  water  uses.  All  existing 
rights  of  third  parties  under  State  or 
Federal  law  would  be  protected,  includ- 
ing Indian  rights. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  basic  policy 
goals? 

Several  other  bills  of  similar  purport 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

EXBCrmVI  BaANCH    OPPOSES   STATES'   USE 

I  do  not  want  the  States  to  hamstring 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  constitu- 
tional sphere  of  activities  in  the  conser- 
vation and  development/of  our  land  and 
water  resoxirces.  But  neither  do  I  want 
the  Federal  Government  to  hamstring 
our  States  in  their  efTorts  to  respond  to 
the  needs,  present  and  future,  of  their 


citizens,  in  suicord  with  local  conditions 
and  local  needs,  and  in  their  efforts  to 
use  for  the  highest  public  good  waters 
within  their  borders. 

The  executive  branch  categorically 
opposes  these  proposals.  But  I  submit 
this  oppc»ition  by  one  branch  of  the 
Government  is  no  reason  why  the  Con- 
gress should  not  face  up  to  the  problem 
and  fashion  legislation  which  would  end 
the  constant  unrest  and  uncertainty  as 
to  water  rights  between  the  several 
States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

This  need  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Honorable  Hatfield  Chilson.  now  an  able 
Federal  judge,  who  is  a  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  most  di- 
rectly concerned  with  water  resource  de- 
velopment. In  an  address  last  fall, 
Judge  Chilson  said: 

To  say  the  least,  conflict  and  controversy 
are  not  conducive  to  that  coordination  of 
effort  between  the  States  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  is  so  necessary  11  the  Nation 
is  to  meet  its  rapidly  expanding  water  needs. 

To  us  in  the  West  it  seems  only  reasonable 
that  the  Federal  Government  sb.ould  be 
bound  by  the  same  rules  of  priority  of  water 
use  as  are  its  citizens.  To  the  extent  that 
Federal  needs  may  be  overriding,  the  nec- 
essary water  supply  may  be  obtained  by  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  my  opinion  that  a 
dual  system  of  water  rights  and  water  con- 
trol and  use,  one  set  of  rules  applying  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  another  set  of  rules 
applying  to  other  water  users,  can  only  re- 
sult in  confusion  and  chaos. 

Future  developmer^of  the  water  resources 
In  the  West  will  requn-e  more  and  more  the 
cooperation  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government.  As  time  goes  on,  water  devel- 
opment becomes  more  complex  and  more  ex- 
pensive. If  the  supply  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand,  it  will  require  the  cooperation, 
coordination,  and  best  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  and  public  and 
private  institutions  and  private  citizens. 

So  long  as  the  conflict  between  the  Western 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  exists 
over  what  law  and  what  rules  and  regulations 
shall  govern  the  control,  use,  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Western  States,  so 
long  will  the  Ul  will,  mistrust,  and  fear  en- 
gendered by  this  conflict  continue  to  ham- 
string and  hinder  the  close  and  harmonious 
Federal-State  relationship  in  the  water- 
resource  field  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  the  West  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  time  is  running  out. 
My  purpose  in  addressing  the  Senate  is 
to  voice  the  urgent  need  for  congressional 
acLion.  These  legislative  proposals  form 
the  basis  on  which  we  can  take  construc- 
tive action.  As  I  say,  the  principles  they 
set  forth  are  valid.  They  preserve  to 
every  State  of  these  United  States  its 
historic — and  constitutional — right  to 
use  the  waters  within  its  borders  as  its 
own  people  determine  to  be  in  their  own 
best  interests.  They  also  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
constitutional  sphere. 

SWEEPING  FEDERAL  CLAIMS 

The  situation  caused  by  this  Federal 
action  in  California  presents  a  challenge 
which  we  must  meet  if  acquisitive,  pow- 
er-hungry Federal  agencies  are  to  be 
held  within  constitutional  and  reason- 
able bounds. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  turn  again  to 
the  specific  facts  of  the  Government's 
position  in  the  Fresno  case.    As  a  lawyer. 


I  state  my  complete,  unequivocal  dis- 
agreement with  the  bizarre  contentions 
advanced  by  the  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys. 

The  Department's  basic  contention  is 
that  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo, 
proclaimed  in  1848,  somehow,  in  some 
way,  gives  to  the  Federal  Government 
in  1960  the  outright  ownership  of  all  the 
rights  to  all  of  the  unappropriated  wa- 
ters of  the  area  now  comprising  Califor- 
nia, as  well  as  other  great  Western 
States.  Indeed,  the  Department  uses 
language  which  suggests  that  even  our 
lands  are  subject  to  some  kind  of  evanes- 
cent Federal  ownership  or  "paramount 
rights." 

"ITie  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  is 
found  in  9  Statutes  at  Large,  beginning 
at  page  928.  After  seeing  the  Justice 
Department's  brief,  I  reread  this  treaty. 
It  is  fairly  long,  comprising  some  23  ar- 
ticles. It  deals  with  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects. 

First  of  all,  it  is  a  treaty  of  peace.  It 
provides  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Among  its  nimierous  provisions  are  those 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  troops 
from  Mexico,  the  return  of  custom 
houses  and  receipts,  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  of  war  in  the  event  of  any  new 
outbreak  of  fig;hting,  and  the  granting  of 
American  citizenship  to  Mexican  citi- 
zens who  elected  to  remain  in  the  terri- 
tory ceded  to  the  United  States.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  reading  the 
provision  of  article  V,  describing  the  new 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  This  article  provides  that  the 
boundary  is  to  run — 

northward,  along  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico,  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch 
of  the  River  Gila  (or  if  it  should  not  inter- 
sect any  branch  of  that  river,  then  to  the 
point  on  the  said  line  nearest  to  such 
branch). 

I  cite  this  particular  provision,  Mr. 
President,  only  to  show  that  neither  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  Government  of  Mexico  knew  precise- 
ly what  lands  and  waters  were  being 
ceded.  Certainly  no  water  rights  ques- 
tions as  between  the  States  and  their 
citizens,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  the  other,  were  in 
any  remote  contemplation  of  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  State  Department,  who  was 
the  U.S.  representative,  and  the  Mexi- 
can oflBcials,  who  together  drafted  the 
treaty.  California,  as  a  State,  was  not 
even  bom  until  2  years  thereafter. 

ACTION  BT  CONCUSS  ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  President,  if  Federal  claims  to  all 
of  the  water  rights  of  all  California  in 
1960  can  conceivably  be  based  on  this 
treaty  of  peace  of  112  years  ago,  which 
I  deny,  then  the  Government  is  leaning 
on  a  slender  reed.  It  emphasizes,  as 
few  things  could  emphasize,  the  need  for 
clear  legislative  action  to  preserve  the 
freedom,  and  initiative,  of  the  States  to 
use  and  develop  their  water  resources 
for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  State, 
as  I  believe  the  American  Constitution 
intended. 

When  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go was  referred  to  the  Senate  in  the  30th 
Congress,  some  changes  were  made. 
Among  them  was  a  recognition  by  the 
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United  States  of  Mexican  land  grants 
and  authorization  for  acknowledgment 
of  titles  and  rights  stemming  from  th^se 
land  grants  before  American  trlbimals. 
These  were,  of  course,  private  water  and 
land  rights.  Tlie  point  I  make  here  is 
that  this  peace  treaty  with  Mexico  did 
not  attempt  nor  intend  to  adjudicate 
water  rights,  as  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice unhappily  now  contends. 

In  what  iMppears  to  be  an  alternative 
basis  for  claiming  ownership  of  the  water 
in  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Department  of 
Justice  takes  the  position  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  Priant  Dam  in  1941  resulted 
in  an  appropriation  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  aU  unappropriated  waters 
and  all  rights  to  the  use  of  all  waters 
at  the  damsite.  I  quote  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's return  brief: 

The  ctMTectness  of  the  position  of  the 
United  States  of  America  that  at  lea^t  since 
the  closure  of  Frlant  Dam  it  has  owned  the 
fee  simple  title  to  the  rights  to  the  use  of  all 
of  the  waters  of  the  San  Joaquin  River  at 
Priant  I>am  relied  upon  in  the  case  of  Rank 
against  Krug,  as  above  noted,  is  inescapable 
in  the  light  of  the  Supreme  CJoxirfs  decision 
In  United  States  v.  Gerlach  Live  Stock  Com- 
pany. 

To  me,  the  correctness  of  the  Govern- 
ment's position  is  not  inescapable.  It  is 
the  other  way  around.  The  incorrect- 
ness of  its  position  is  inescapable.  I 
shall  show  the  fallacy  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's contention.  First  I  point 
out  that  the  Rank  case  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  was  a  predecessor  action 
to  the  instant  case  brought  by  the  city 
of  Fresno.  The  Rank  case  was  a  class 
suit  initiated  in  1939  in  the  State  courts 
of  Cahfomia  which  the  Federal  Gkivem- 
ment  caused  to  be  transferred  in  1947 
from  the  State  court  to  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia, Northern  Division.  Plaintiffs 
were  private  individuals  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a  common  right  to  the  use  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  waters.  Federal 
District  Judge  Peirson  Hall,  held — and  I 
quote  from  the  headnote  to  the  case  re- 
ported in  volvune  142  of  the  Federal  Sup- 
plement beginning  at  page  1 : 

Where  city  and  United  States  had  both 
filed  applications  to  appropriate  surplus 
waters  in  certain  stream,  and  United  States 
had  constructed  dam  and  impounded  water 
without  having  first  obtained  permit,  as  re- 
quired by  State  law.  to  which  United  States 
were  subject  by  reclamation  laws,  even  If 
United  States  should  ultimately  obtain  nec- 
essary permit,  permit  would  be  subject  to 
provisions  of  California  Watershed  and 
County  of  Origin  Statutes,  and  Government 
would  have  obligation  to  abide  thereby,  re- 
•  gardless  of  whether  any  conditions  were 
placed  in  permit. 

The  Federal  Government  appealed 
this  judgment  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
and  the  appeal  is  now  pending  in  the 
ninth  circiilt.  In  Its  pleadings  on  the 
appeal,  the  Department  of  Justice  takes 
the  same  position  of  Federal  ownership 
and  Federal  paramount  rights  as  that 
which  plagued  us  throughout  the  tide- 
lands  controversy  and  has  plagued  us 
through  so  much  of  our  history  as  a 
State. 
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xnrrrt)  states  irasx  complt  with  state  law 

To  advert  again  to  the  pleading  In  the 
Presio  case  from  which  I  quoted  above: 
By  it  I  own  admission,  the  Government's 
posit  on  rests  upon  the  Gerlach  case, 
decided  in  1950,  which  Is  found  in  339 
UJS.  [Reports,  beginning  at  page  725. 
The  3erlach  Lave  Stock  Co.  was  owner 
of  grasslands  along  the  river  below  the 
Priai  t  Dam.  Their  entire  operation 
was  <  eijendent  upon  water  from  the  San 
Joaq  lin.  and  the  building  of  the  dam 
mad(  their  grasslands  a  dry  waste.  The 
comiany  brought  an  action  for  dam- 
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The  Federal  Government  contended 
that  the  damage  was  not  compensable 
on  tlie  ground  that  the  project  was  an 
exert  ise  of  the  commerce  power  of  the 
Cons  itution  for  the  control  of  naviga- 
tion. The  Court  of  Claims  awarded 
damjkges  to  the  livestock  company,  and 
the  government  obtained  certiorari  in 
the  !;upreme  Court.  Incidentally,  it  is 
of  in  ,erest  to  note  that  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  was  filed  by  the  then  attorney  gen- 
eral >f  Nevada  in  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  £  tate  of  Nevada  by  our  distinguished 
colleigue,  now  the  senior  Senator  from 
Neva  da,  Alan  Bible,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
and  1  ny  good  friend. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  aflarming  the 
awards  of  the  court  of  claims,  pointed 
out  .hat  Priant  Dam  was  a  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  project,  and  subject  to  the 
prov  sions  of  the  reclamation  law  of 
1902,     The  Court  states : 

We  cannot  disagree  with  claimants'  con- 
tentldn  that  In  undertaking  these  Priant 
proJe;ts  and  implementing  the  work  as  car- 
ried forward  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau, 
Cong -ess  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  full  rec- 
ognition of  water  rights  having  valid  exist- 
ence under  State  law.  By  its  command  that 
the  p  rovislons  of  the  reclamation  law  should 
govern  the  construction,  operation,  and 
main  lenance  of  the  several  construction 
proJe:tfi.  Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  proceed  in  conformity  with 
State  laws,  giving  full  recognition  to  every 
rightlvested  under  these  laws. 

Emphasize,  Mr.  President,  that  the 

Court   of   the   United   States 

that,  in  authorizing  construction 

operation  of  Priant  Dam,  involving 

vaters  we  are  talking  about  here, 

directed  the  Secretary  of  the 

Inte^or  to  proceed  in  conformity  with 

laws,  that  is,  the  law  of  California. 

full   recognition   to   every   right 

vestdd  under  those  California  laws. 
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CALirORNlA  HAS  JTJRISDICTION 

view  of  this  unequivocal  ruling  by 
lighest  court  in  our  land  on  the 
issue  of  the  rights  of  the  State  of 
in   the    waters   of   the    San 
I  carmot  see  how  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  now  may  claim  that  our 
water  board  has  no  jurisdiction 
hat  the  State  has  no  rights  in  this 
California   stream.    Later   on,   in 
opinion,  concurring  in  part, 
(  issenting  as  to  the  allowing  of  in- 
justice Douglas  cited  in  full  the 
of   section   8   of   the   reclamation 
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law  of  1902.  This  section  Is  pertinent 
to  my  present  discussion.  Let  me  read 
its  text.  I  quote: 

That  nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  or  Intended  to  affect  or 
to  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  laws  of 
any  State  or  Territory  relating  to  the  con- 
trol, appropriation,  use,  or  distribution  of 
water  used  in  irrigation,  or  any  vested  right 
acquired  thereunder,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  proceed  in  conformity  with 
such  laws,  and  nothing  herein  shall  In  any 
way  afiect  any  rlglit  of  any  State  or  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  or  of  any  landowner, 
appropriator.  or  user  of  water  in.  to.  or  from 
any  interstate  stream  or  the  waters  thereof: 
Provided.  That  the  right  to  the  use  of  water 
acquired  under  the  provisions  of  thU  Act 
shall  be  appurtenant  to  the  land  irrigated, 
and  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basts,  the 
measure,  and  the  limit  of  the  right. 

Justice  Douglas,  in  connection  with 
his  discussion  of  this  section  requiring 
compliance  with  State  laws  in  reclama- 
tion projects,  such  as  the  Priant  Dam, 
touched  on  the  history  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Act.  He  pointed  out  that  when  the 
act  was  recommended  in  1901.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  careful  to  sug- 
gest that  there  should  be  protection  for 
vested  rights  and  respect  for  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  reclamation  project 
would  be  constructed.  There  were  state- 
ments to  the  same  effect  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  legislation  in  both  houses  of 
the  Congress. 

The  Dep>artment  of  Justice  !s  wrong  In 
its  philosophy.  It  Is  wrong  In  its  law. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  courts  will  set  It 
straight  on  both  counts.  But  I  reiterate 
that  Congress  has  a  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility to  solve  this  situation  once 
and  for  all. 

I  speak  here  for  California,  where  my 
beloved  father  was  bom,  where  I  was 
born,  the  State  which  I  love,  which  will 
always  be  my  home.  But  I  speak  also  for 
Western  America,  fast  growing  and  fast 
developing,  destmed  to  play  an  ever-in- 
creasing role  in  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
And  it  is  on  both  counts  that  I  earnestly 
invite  my  brethren  in  the  Senate — and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — to  help 
remove  a  f  rightenmg  hazard  to  my  State, 
perhaps  to  theirs  as  well,  to  use  the 
waters  within  our  own  boundaries  as  we 
believe  will  best  serve  the  future  of  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gore  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  waiting  to  see  if  cosponsors  or  Sen- 
ators supporting  the  oleomargarine  bill 
wish  to  speak.  Some  of  them  are  being 
contacted  now.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  How  much  time  does  the  Sen- 
ator need? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  He  said  he  had 
some  time  given  him  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  he 
would  not  object  to  my  getting  10  min- 
utes, if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  not  given 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  any  time. 
He  is  on  the  other  side  from  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin  I  Mr.  Proxmire]. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  Senator  from 
Pei^nsylvania  rise? 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
I>oundinR  a  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for  a 
unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  crant  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson!. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 


YEAR  END  EVALUATION  OF  OIL 
IMPORT  PROGRAM 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  lit- 
tle more  than  1  year  ago,  mandator^'  oil 
import  controls  were  instituted  under  the 
so-called  national  defense  amendment. 
The  basic  objective  of  this  action  was  to 
assure  a  healthy,  vigorous,  and  expand- 
ing domestic  petroleum  Industry  as  es- 
sential to  meeting  the  requirements  of 
our  Nation  in  any  emergency  and  to  as- 
sure a  petroleum-sufBcient  future  with- 
out dependence  upon  foreign  oil. 

It  is  well  now,  after  a  year  of  manda- 
tory controls,  to  thoughtfully  and  ob- 
jectively review  the  import  program 
and — more  important — the  results  as 
they  may  presently  be  determined. 

Mandatory  controls  were  instituted 
only  after  long  and  exhaustive  study, 
and  in  the  face  of  irrefutable  evidence 
that  the  Nation's  petroleum  industry 
was  being  injured  and  rendered  increas- 
ingly ineffective,  day  by  day.  as  a  result 
of  excessive  petroleum  imports. 

In  1956  oimeld  activity  in  the  United 
Siates  had  reached  a  peak.  Prom  then 
until  the  institution  of  mandatory  con- 
trols oilfield  activities  declined,  total 
wells  drihed  in  1958  constituting  a  5-year 
low.  Meanwhile,  total  imports  relent- 
lessly increased  despite  the  voluntary 
plan  for  limitations. 

As  the  situation  became  more  and  more 
aggravated  with  both  exploration  and 
drilling  reaching  new  lows,  it  became 
paramount  to  institute  corrective  meas- 
ures. Otherwise,  the  road  to  complete 
deterioration  would  have  been  followed. 

Such  action  I  strongly  urged  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  administration. 
Broad  policies,  based  on  legislation  were 
endorsed,  and  the  national  defense 
amendment  was  implemented  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  in  March  of  1959. 

Previously,  the  domestic  producer  had 
witnessed  his  daily  production  declining, 
month  after  month.  As  a  consequence, 
his  earnings  also  declined  and  with  re- 
stricted income  the  industry  across  the 
Nation  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
decreasing  its  exploration  and  develop- 
ment activities  proF>ortlonately.  The 
contributions  the  industry  should  have 
been  making  toward  the  future  were  be- 


ing denied  by  a  factor  over  which  the 
industry  itself  had  abeolutely  no  control. 

These  were  the  circumstances  before 
the  institution  of  mandatory  controls. 
The  Nation  had  a  demoralized  industry 
with  no  prospect  that  it  could  be  im- 
proved unless  the  major  deterrent  to  re- 
newed activity  and  vigor  was  corrected. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  oil-pro- 
ducing industry  reinvests  approximately 
two-thirds  of  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  production  in  maintaining  itself 
as  a  continuing  business.  This  industry- 
old  policy  had  received  a  severe  blow  be- 
cause of  the  worsening  economic  position 
of  the  domestic  industry. 

The  danger  signal  of  the  gradual  de- 
terioration of  the  domestic  industry  was 
apparent  in  1954  and  was  so  recognized. 
I  refer  to  the  number  of  geophysical  and 
core-drilling  crews  active  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  At  that  time,  713  such  crews 
were  active,  a  figure  which  has  declined 
year  by  year  through  1959  when  there 
were  only  490  exploratory  units  actively 
searching  for  new  oil-and-gas  reserves. 

This  and  other  factors  prompted  a 
Presidential  Cabinet  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend that — 

U  the  Imports  of  crude  and  residual  oils 
should  exceed  significantly  the  respective 
proportions  that  these  imports  of  oil  bore  to 
the  production  of  domestic  oil  In  1954,  the 
domestic  fuel  situation  could  be  so  Impaired 
as  to  endanger  the  orderly  industrial  growth 
which  assures  the  military  and  civilian  sup- 
plies and  reserves  that  are  necessary  to  the 
national  defense.  There  would  be  an  Inade- 
quate Incentive  for  exploration  and  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  supply. 

In  reviewing  the  1-year  period  of  man- 
datory controls,  it  is  immediately  appar- 
ent that  they  have  been  in  the  overall 
sense  helpful  and  effective.  Immediately 
upon  their  institution,  domestic  drilling 
activity  increc  sed  and  the  crude  oil  price 
which  had  been  progressively  weakened, 
became  relatively  stabilized.  Operators 
in  the  industry  could  determine  their 
future  programs  which  were  no  longer 
subject  to  the  fluctuating  but  ever- 
increasing  imports,  and  were  enabled  to 
develop  consistent  plans  for  exploration 
and  development  activities.  Operators 
in  the  various  States,  including  my  own 
State  of  Kansas,  experienced  a  slight 
gain  in  daily  production  and  conse- 
quently a  proportionate  slight  gain  in 
revenue  to  be  used  for  field  and  other 
oil  industry  expansion.  Completions  for 
the  year  of  1959  were  3.6  percent  greater 
than  during  1958.  Continuation  of  this 
upward  trend  was  anticipated. 

This  was  the  currently  encouraging 
situation  that  immediately  resulted  from 
the  institution  of  the  Nation's  manda- 
tory import  program. 

Let  it  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  program,  the  industry 
would  have  suffered  utter  chaos.  There 
is  no  escaping  that  fact.  Imports  woujd 
have  continued  to  have  mounted,  do- 
mestic production  would  have  continued 
to  have  declined,  and  the  crude  oil  price 
structure  would  unquestionably  have 
deteriorated  to  the  extreme. 

In  these  respects,  the  mandatory  pro- 
pram  has  asserted  its  worth.  It  offered 
to  the  Nation's  operators  a  new  level 


of  stability,  one  designed  and  built  on  a 
fixed  level  of  crude  oil  imports.  There 
was  justification  for  the  industry  to  take 
heart. 

That  confidence  so  engendered  was 
short  lived,  however.  There  is  presently 
convincing  evidence  that  the  domestic 
industry  enjoyed  only  a  momentary 
respite  and  that  at  present  is  neither 
healthy  nor  vigorous,  this  being  exactly 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  goal  of  the 
control  program.  It  is  for  this  reason 
tha^  I  encourage  the  President  and  those 
responsible  for  oil  import  policies  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  mandatory  program 
with  particular  respect  to  present  con- 
ditions within  the  industry.  It  is  clearly 
evident  that  neai-depression  charac- 
teristics prevail  throughout  this  vital  in- 
dustry. This  is  not  limited  to  the  State 
of  Kansas,  or  to  any  of  the  other  oil- 
producing  areas.  It  is  nationwide  in 
scope.  There  is  general  feeling  of  frus- 
tration among  the  operators  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  as  a  result  of  this  sec> 
ond  period  of  deterioration  coming,  as 
it  does,  within  a  time  in  which  we  have 
crude  oil  import  controls.  Pui"ther, 
these  declining  trends  In  ttie  industry's 
economy  appear  to  be  accelerating. 
Every  principal  indicator  cust<xnarily 
used  to  measure  the  health  of  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  at  a  lesser  level  than 
last  year. 

Exploratory  activity  as  measured  by 
the  nimiber  of  geophy^cal  and  core 
drilling  crews  shows  a  13-percent  decline 
as  oomi>ared  with  1959. 

The  number  of  rotary  rigs  active,  fol- 
lowing an  increase  after  the  Institution 
of  mandatory  controls  as  I  previously 
remarked,  is  currently  down  14  percent 
below  last  year. 

Crude  oil  production  is  now  70,000 
barrels  dally  below  1959  averages,  al- 
though it  also  registered  an  Increase  of 
5  percent  immediately  following  con- 
trols. 

Ehiring  1960,  there  have  been  22 
specific  crude  oil  price  cuts  ranging  from 
4  to  20  cents  per  barrel.  These  have 
been  widespread  geographically  and 
cover  in  excess  of  200,000  barrels  per 
day  of  production.  This  trend  appears 
to  be  an  accelerating  one. 

In  contrast  to  the  downward  crude 
oil  price  trend,  the  cost  of  every  major 
item  or  service  used  in  finding  and  pro- 
ducing crude  oil  has  been  increased. 
Thus,  a  cost-price  squeeze  period  in 
existence  in  lesser  degree  for  the  past  12 
years,  has  been  magnified. 

In  the  realm  of  employment,  the  pic- 
ture is  equally  dismal.  It  is  known  that 
the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
industry  decreased  by  many  thousands 
in  1959  and  so  far  this  year,  a  further 
decline  is  mounting. 

These  various  factors  point  to  one  sim- 
ple necessity ;  a  reappraisal  of  the  level  of 
imports  in  the  light  of  current  domestic 
oil  industry  conditions,  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing this  level  to  a  point  which  will 
serve  the  national  security  goals  laid 
down  by  Congress  and  the  executive  de- 
partment. 

Before  this  task  is  undertaken,  how- 
ever, it^must  need  be  pointed  out  that 
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although  imports  are  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  economic  health  and 
activity  of  the  domestic  Industry,  other 
factors  are  playing  an  Increasingly  im- 
portant role. 

Each  of  these  must  be  individually 
evaluated. 

I  wish  to  specifically  point  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  and  use  of  natu- 
ral gas  liquids.  This  is  a  development  of 
comparatively  recent  years  in  the  fabric 
of  the  industry.  It  is  serving  a  purpose 
of  supplying  heat  and  ener-gy  to  many 
consumers  beyond  the  reaches  of  natural 
gas  lines  but  at  the  same  time  must  be 
recognized  as  an  inroad  into  the  energy 
market  for  refined  fuels.  Further,  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  desirable  fuel  has  expanded 
and  is  continuing  to  expand  into  new 
consumer  areas  at  unrealistically  low 
prices  under  Ck>vemment  regulation. 
Combined,  these  two  elements  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  crude  oil 
demand.  Another  element  which  should 
be  given  close  c(»sideration  and  unques- 
tionably contributes  to  the  problem  of 
present  oversupply  is  the  upgrading  of 
crude  oil  into  higher  qiuility  finished 
products.  To  illustrate,  for  the  last  12 
years,  refining  processes  have  been  im- 
proved to  such  an  extent  that  each  year 
domestic  refiners  have  produced  1  per- 
cent less  residual  fuel  oil  from  crude  oil 
stock.  This  has  the  effect  of  allowing 
the  refiner  to  produce  more  quality  prod- 
ucts from  a  lesser  amount  of  crude; 

Certain  marketing  practices  of  major 
oil  companies  have  also  abetted  the  less- 
ening demand  for  crude  oil  through  as- 
sumption of  markets  for  impocted  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

Another  factor  of  primary  importance 
concerns  the  annual  increase  in  demand 
for  crude  oil.  Until  recent  years,  this  de- 
mand increased  only  slightly  less  than  6 
percent  per  year.  Presently,  this  de- 
mand has  established  a  new  plateau  that 
gives  every  evidence  of  continuation  at  a 
level  of  approximately  3  percent  per  year. 
Thus,  the  historical  annual  demand  in- 
crease has  been  virtually  cut  in  half.  It 
is  not  siuprislng  in  view  of  these  basic 
factors  that  the  health,  the  vigor,  the 
price  structure,  and  the  general  economy 
of  the  domestic  petroleimi  industry  has 
deteriorated.  Due  to  these  other  factors 
and  recognizing  the  need  to  maintain  a 
healthy  industry,  it  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary  to  substantially  reduce  im- 
ports. 

These  are  the  facts.  As  such  they 
warrant  an  objective  and  thoughtful  re- 
evaluation  of  the  level  of  imports  imder 
the  mandatory  import  control  program. 
A  realistic  import  level  is  recognized  as 
being  of  first  Importance  in  preserving 
the  full  vigor  and  health  of  the  domestic 
petroleum  industry. 

It  is  suggested  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  given  imports  of  crude  oil  from 
Caixada.  At  the  present  time,  crude  pro- 
duced by  om-  good  neighbors  to  the  north 
is  considered  as  being  our  own  produc- 
tion. While  I  feel  this  is  sound  policy, 
I  do  propose  that  all  unrestricted  crude 
oil  and  products  imported  from  Canada 
be  included  in  the  total  overall  volimie 
of  permitted  Imports. 

I  further  suggest  that  a  large  part  of 
the  problem  presently  faced  by  the  in- 
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dustry  results  from  excessive  imports  of 
finii  led  and  unfinished  products.  It 
mig  It  be  mentioned  that  the  Importa- 
tion of  products  is  largely  an  outgrowth 
of  he  voluntary  Import  program  for 
when  controls  were  placed  on  crude  oil, 
imp  )rters  immediately  tiimcd  to  the  im- 
port ation  of  products,  at  that  time  not 
und;r  control.  Since  then,  under  the 
mardatory  program  which  was  broad - 
ene(  to  include  these  products,  there  re- 
mai  IS  the  question,  as  in  the  case  of 
cru(  e  oil,  as  to  whether  or  not  permis- 
sibli  I  imports  have  not  been  fixed  at  too 
higl  I  a  level. 

N  r.  President.  I  strongly  urge  a  close, 
tho;  ough  review  of  the  domestic  petro- 
leuri  industry  under  a  year  of  manda- 
tors import  controls.  A  serious  problem 
will  be  revealed,  but  one  that  clearly 
poirts  to  the  need  for  a  substantial  re- 
duc  ion  in  the  import  level. 

Ill  this  review  of  a  year  under  con- 
trol I,  and  with  schedxiled  imports  now  at 
the  highest  annual  rate  in  history,  it  will 
be  noted  that  factors  that  were  impos- 
sibl  i  to  foresee  a  year  ago  now  threaten 
attt  inment  of  the  basic  goal  of  the  pro- 
grain,  a  healthy  and  expanding  domestic 
industry  in  support  of  the  Nation's 
seci  irity. 

I]  I  view  of  the  clear  need,  I  am  calling 
on  he  administrbtion  to  take  such  steps 
as  f  re  necessary  to  bring  the  import  level 
in  line  with  national  security  needs. 
Pvuther.  I  believe  Congress  must  be  alert 
to  ihis  problem  and  keep  in  mind  its 
resi  onsibility  and  guard  against  exces- 
sive imports  harmful  to  this  basic  and 
esse  ntial  industry. 

Ihe  mandatory  program  has  justified 
its  establishment.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent it  has  only  partially  fulfilled  its 
purx>se. 

h  It.  President,  there  was  recently  pub- 
lish ed  in  the  El  Dorado  Times  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Blow  for  Oil  Producers. " 
Thi  s  editorial  states : 

Dsrby  Oil  Co..  long  r^arded  as  a  sturdy 
f lie  Id  and  companion  ol  the  Kansas  oil- 
pro  luclng  independents,  committed  what 
the  oil  fellows  hold  to  be  a  distinctly  un- 
frie  idly  act  when  it  cut  its  price  on  Kansas 
crude  a  matter  of  20  cents  a  barrel  last 
weec. 
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news  came  while  the  annual  meeting 
Kansas  Independent  Oil  &  Oas  Asso- 
ciation was  In  progress  at  Wichita,  and  stirred 
a  hurricane  of  protest.  The  producing 
are  well  aware  that  condi- 
tlods  are  not  cozy  in  the  domestic  oil  in- 
d\i8  ;ry  today,  and  that  an  oversupply  both  of 
crude  oil  and  refiners'  stocks  temporarily 
pre'  ails. 
Tiey 


have  been  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
general  shutdown  of  oil  wells  in  Kansas 
a  limited  period  in  order  to  restore  the 
But.  to  a  man,  they  feel  that  a 
cut — which  so  far  applies  only  to  the 
crude  that  Derby  gathers — constl- 
txrt^s  no  remedy  at  all,  and  in  fact  will  create 
damage  than  relief, 
oil  market  limped  along  on  a  static 
for  several  years,  whose  price  sched- 
was  wholly  unrealistic  in  view  of  the 
rising  costs  that  assailed  all  operators.  Fl- 
an increase  in  price  came,  and  has 
hel^d — though  costs  have  continued  to  go 
Now  the  peremptory  price  cut  by  Derby 
skiiiis  off  the  marginal  edge,  and  more,  of 
what  producers  have  considered  their  well- 
earned  profit 
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The  Derby  move  was  hailed  with  high  in- 
dignation, and  the  talk  even  veered  to  re- 
taliatory measures  including  a  proposed  boy- 
cott on  Derby  products. 

The  Derby  management  submits  that  "re- 
finers cannot  continue  to  pay  high  crude 
costs  in  the  face  of  declining  returns  from 
refined  products."  It  also  maintains  that 
"depressed  prices  stem  to  a  great  extent 
from  industry  practices  of  granting  price 
protection  to  dealers  which  places  us  at  a 
competitive  advantage." 

In  the  face  of  this  position,  the  produc- 
ers believe  that  Derby,  as  an  old  friend, 
should  have  gone  along  with  them  until,  by 
concerted  action,  some  relief  could  have 
been  gained  for  the  entire  situation.  The 
major  crude  oU  buyers  in  the  midcontinent 
area,  as  yet,  have  shown  no  signs  of  insti- 
tuting a  general  oil  price  slash — but  when 
one  buyer  starts  this  procedure,  the  prac- 
tice generally  spreads. 

What  is  happening  in  the  domestic  oil 
industry  today  is  largely  the  same  old  story. 
Despite  certain  restrictions  laid  upon  Im- 
porters of  foreign  oil.  a  large  flood  of  this 
commodity  continues  to  roll  into  this  coun- 
try. Thus,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
domestic  industry — with  its  thousands  of 
employees  of  all  ranks  and  its  numerous  al- 
lied interests — again  is  menaced  by  foreign 
oil — a  condition  which  has  persisted  with 
varying  degrees  for  more  than  30  years. 

It's  a  melancholy  reflection  that,  with  vast 
treasures  of  new  oil  being  found  in  northern 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  the  world  situation  In- 
dicates a  glutted  market.  Thus.  It  appears 
unlikely  that  any  easing  of  the  imports 
problem  for  the  U.S.  industry  will  occur  In 
the  Immediate  future. 


SERVING   OP   OLEOMARGARINE   OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
serving  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriun,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  divided 
equally  between  the  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  10  minutes. 


ATTACK  AIRCRAPT  CARRIERS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  omitted  any  funds  for 
a  new  attack  aircraft  carrier  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriations 
for  1961.  The  matter  is  now  before  the 
appropriate  Senate  committee  and  there 
have  been  indications  that  the  Senate 
committee  may  consider  favorably  the 
Inclusion  of  a  nuclear-powered  attack 
carrier. 
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First,  I  should  like  to  say  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  an  attack  carrier.  I 
have  had  some  experience  with  the  Navy, 
and  with  naval  service.  I  am  presently 
a  captain  In  the  Active  Reserve  of  ttas 
Navy.  I  have  served  on  carriers,  and  it 
is  my  judgment,  supported  by  consid- 
erable inquiry  from  Navy  sources,  that 
what  the  Navy  desires  is  not  a  nuclear- 
powered  aircraft  carrier  but  a  conven- 
tional-type aircraft  carrier,  for  reasons 
which  have  been  given  at  some  length  in 
the  hearings  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees. 

If  the  Senate  included  in  the  appro- 
priation a  nuclear-powered  carrier,  and 
insisted  upon  its  amendment,  it  is  feared 
that  since  the  funds  for  such  a  carrier 
would  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
cost  of  an  attack  carrier,  they  might  not 
be  expended  or  made  available  to  the^ 
Navy;  and  our  Armed  Forces  generally— 
our  very  national  security — would  suffer 
just  as  much  as  though  no  attack  car- 
rier were  authorized. 

What  the  Navy  wishes  is  a  conven- 
tional type  attack  carrier.  It  costs  less 
money;  it  does  the  same  job;  and  there 
is  by  no  means  the  same  need  for  a 
nuclear-powered  carrier  as  there  is  for 
nuclear-powered  submarines,  since  car- 
riers have  many  bases  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  return  to  them  when  the  oc- 
casion arises,  and  they  do  not  require 
nuclear  power  to  enable  them  to  remain 
indefinitely  at  sea. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  wasteful  in  my 
opmion  to  have  a  nuclear-powered  car- 
rier. 

It  would  be  equally  wasteful  in  our 
defense  posture,  however,  not  to  include 
a  conventional  powered  carrier,  because 
the  carrier  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  naval  striking  power,  and 
manned  combat  aircraft  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  inflexible  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tems. An  attack  carrier  presents  itself 
as  a  rapidly  moving  object.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  suflflclent  number  of  attack 
carriers  in  the  oceans  of  the  world  would 
render  virtually  impossible  the  destruc- 
tion by  any  enemy  of  all  our  carriers 
bearing  nuclear-armed  weapons  to  be 
distributed  at  appropriate  places  on 
enemy  territory  by  the  carrier-borne 
aircraft. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  then, 
for  the  Soviet  Government  or  any  other 
government  to  pinpoint  our  naval  air- 
craft in  the  event  of  a  surprise  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  This  fact,  along 
with  the  Polaris  submarine  and  other 
elements  of  our  mixed  weapon  system. 
presents  the  kind  of  deterrent  which  our 
defense  requires  to  any  bland  surprise 
attack  by  any  enemy. 

These  mobile  airbases  concentrate 
our  modern  jet  airpower  where  It  is 
needed  and  keep  it  there  until  it  is  no 
longer  required  and  then  move  it  to 
another  spot. 

Each  deployed  carrier  has  a  capability 
of  delivering  from  45  to  60  nuclear 
weapons  on  target. 

No  commitments,  agreements,  or  out- 
pouring of  gold  to  foreign  countries  is 
required  for  carriers  to  operate  our  air- 
craft, since  they  are  sovereign  UJ3.  ter- 
ritory, and  therefore  supplement  the 
fixed  bases  4ve  have  and  which,  indeed, 
we  need. 


The  least  vulnerable  of  anjr  aspect  of 
our  national  airpower,  pturticularly  to 
surprise  ballistic  missile  attack,  is  the 
fast  carrier  task  force.  It  is  vital  for 
limited  wars  as  well,  particularly  as 
probability  of  all-out  war  diminishes. 
However,  it  can  fight  in  any  war,  cold, 
limited,  or  all-out.  Such  flexibility  is  a 
national  asset.  It  is  not  in  competition 
with  any  other  weap<m  system,  sea- 
planes or  land -based  planes.  It  is  es- 
sential to  our  overall  balanced  antisub- 
marine war  effort. 

It  is  the  primary  means  for  seeking 
out  and  destroying  enemy  sea-based 
submarine  support. 

As  of  May  1960.  14  attack  aircraft 
earners  are  in  operation.  Of  these  four 
are  of  the  modem  Forrestal  class,  three 
are  modernized  Midway  class,  and  seven 
are  World  War  li  Essex  class. 

In  the  Forrestal  class  the  Kittyhawk, 
recently  launched,  the  Constellation, 
and  one  nuclear  carrier,  the  Enterprise. 
are  under  construction. 

In  1962  the  operating  inventory  will 
be  six  vessels  of  the  Forrestal  class,  one 
of  the  Enterprise  class,  three  of  the  Mid- 
way class,  and  four  of  the  Essex  class. 

The  Essex  class  vessels  are  approach- 
ing 20  years  of  age.  Their  hulls  and  ma- 
chinery are  wearing  out.  They  have  in- 
adequate facilities  for  modem  jets.  They 
are  still  useful  for  the  less  demanding 
antisubmarine  warfare  type  of  aircraft. 

I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
later  with  regard  to  the  very  greatly  in- 
creased safety  factor  to  be  found  in 
modem  aircraft  carriers  and  the  sur- 
prising decrease  in  the  p>ercentage  of 
pilots  killed.  The  casualties  sustained 
in  the  form  of  injuries  to  personnel  and 
damage  to  aircraft  is  very  much  less  on 
the  modem  type  conventionally  pow- 
ered carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class.  "Bhis 
is  the  ideal  size,  with  the  optimum  air- 
craft operating  facilities  for  about  90 
modem  jet  aircraft.  This  size  ship  has 
reduced  carrier  landing  fatalities  to  one- 
flfth,  and  overall  carrier  landing  acci- 
dents to  one-half,  of  that  experienced  In 
smaller  ships. 

It  is  extremely  Important  to  the  anti- 
submarine warfare  program.  As  new 
CVA's  join  the  fleet,  replaced  carriers 
are  redesignated  CVS.  Thus,  both  at- 
tack carrier  and  antisubmarine  carrier 
strength  are  kept  at  requisite  levels  with 
a  single  carrier  building  program. 

As  to  the  powerplant,  the  conven- 
tionally powered  carrier  has  saved 
nearly  $130  million,  for  use  in  other  pro- 
grams. 

Nuclear  power  should  not  becloud  the 
basic  issue.  The  carrier  deck  and  mod- 
em aviation  facilities  are  of  primary 
concern.  Nuclear  propulsion  is  far 
down  the  list  of  requirements  when 
economy  is  essential. 

There  have  been  many  headlines  in 
recent  days  proclaiming  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's reprisal  threats  against  those 
nations  who  permit  U.S.  aircraft  to  op- 
erate within  their  territory.  This  should 
be  enough  to  make  us  carefully  reevalu- 
ate our  entire  oversea  base  complex. 
Already  we  have  had  limitations  plsu^ed 
on  our  operation  of  combat  alrci-aft  in 
France.  Other  nations  will  undoubtedly 
follow   suit — ^particularly   as  additional 


pressures  are  imposed  by  the  Soviets. 
The  choice  for  coimtries  near  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  With  the 
primary  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
however,  more  and  more  can  be  ex- 
pected to  refuse  us  permission  to  operate 
combat  aircraft  within  their  borders. 

We  are  presently  dependent  to  a  large 
extent  on  oversea  bases.  We  need  these 
bases  In  order  to  maintain  near  troubled 
areas  the  airpower  necessary  to  deter 
aggression.  Loss  of  our  oversea  bases  in 
any  area  will  be  an  open  invitation  to  the 
Soviets  to  move  In  to  further  their  basic 
philosophy  of  spreading  cormnunlsm 
throughout  the  world.  We  must  devise 
a  suita4}le  means  by  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  forces  overseas  in  the 
face  of  the  prospective  loss  of  many  of 
our  oversea  bases.  The  answer  is 
ready  made.  We  now  have  an  excellent 
means  of  keeping  our  airpower  near  the 
scene  without  oversea  bases — by  use  of 
the  Navy's  attack  aircraft  carriers. 
Moving  on  the  free  oceans  of  the  world, 
these  ships  are  not  dependent  upon  any 
international  agreement  to  operate. 
Their  aircraft  do  not  require  overfly 
rights.  They  are  not  subject  to  threats 
o.nd  Intimidation  or  to  pressures  that 
may  be  applied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
They  are,  in  effect,  a  small  piece  of  sov- 
ereign U.S.  territory  in  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  world  they  are  operating.  By 
maintalnmg  a  strong  modem  carrier 
force  we  can  alleviate  to  a  great  extent 
any  losses  of  oversea  bases  due  to  Soviet 
threats  and  still  remain  In  a  position  to 
deter  aggression  through  the  free  world. 


DEMOCRATS  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
ARE  UNITED — ADDRESS  BY  COL. 
WILLIAM  T.  JOYNER 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
19.  1960,  Col.  William  T.  Joyner,  one  of 
America's  most  enlightened  citizens,  de- 
livered the  keynote  address  before  the 
North  Carolina  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention at  Raleigh,  N.C.  In  his  address, 
Colonel  Joyner  dealt  in  a  penetrating 
manner  with  various  matters,  including 
some  issues  of  national  concern.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Democrats  and  Public  Schcxjls  Aee  United 
(By  WUllam  T.  Joyner) 

On  May  20.  1948.  I  closed  the  keynote  ad- 
dress to  the  State  E>einocratlc  convention 
on  a  personal  note,  relating  a  dramatic  In- 
cident In  the  life  of  my  father.  Today  I 
take  up  where  I  left  oflf  then — on  a  personal 
note. 

One  night  in  midsimimer  of  the  year  1900 
I  first  saw  Charles  Brantley  Aycock.  I  was 
a  boy  of  nine  and  he  was  a  virile,  compelling 
man,  glowing  with  his  purposes.  He  had 
supper  and  spent  the  night  in  our  home.  Just 
off  of  the  campus  of  the  college  In  Greens- 
boro with  which  my  father  was  connected, 
the  State's  first  coUege  for  the  training  of 
young  women  to  be  teachers. 

Aycock  was  In  the  midst  of  the  political 
campaign  of  that  election  year.  He  headed 
the  ticket  for  the  State  Democratic  Party. 

He  and  my  father  talked  very  serloxisly  and 
very  late  into  the  night.    They  talked  about 
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tbe  establishment  of  tmlversal  education 
and  about  the  redemption  of  tbs  State  frasn 
bad  government,  lawless  violence,  and  tbs 
hot  racial  animosities  then  prevailing  In  the 
State.  It  was  Aycock's  thesis  that  the  fate 
of  a  democracy  depends  upon  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  character  of  Its  electorate. 

He  stumped  the  SUte  for  the  DemocraU 
and  for  public  schools.  He  and  his  sup- 
porters won  a  glorious  Democratic  victory. 
Since  1900  North  Carolina  has  had  a  splendid 
rectx'd  of  Democratic  achievement.  Also 
North  Carolina  has  had  a  splendid  record 
of  universal  education,  with  free  schools  open 
In  every  nook  and  cfflTier  of  this  great  State. 

Today.  90  years  after  Aycock's  victory  with 
the  Democrats,  vre  face  international,  na- 
tional, and  statewide  tremors  of  trouble.  In 
these  dangerous  times  I  come  to  call  upon 
North  Carolina  Democrats  as  never  before 
to  keep  your  heads,  keep  your  tempers,'  keep 
the  State  strongly  Democratic  and  keep  otir 
schools  open. 

WHT    BX    A    DEMOCBATT 

In  1948  my  keynote  speech  subject  was 
"Why  Be  a  Democrat?"  I  reached  these  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  advancement  of  man  Is  the  one 
great  objective  of  life — and  the  greatest  ob- 
jective of  government. 

2.  That  government  Is  best  which  has  the 
greatest  regard  for  the  average  man,  which  Is 
the  closest  to  the  average  man.  and  which 
leaves  to  the  average  man  the  greatest  pos- 
sible freedom  of  choice  as  to  his  conduct. 

There  are  two  great  political  parties  In  the 
United  States — the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party.  Both  have  long  and  ac- 
curately recorded  histories.  I  think  that 
those  histories  wUl  show  that  the  party  which 
has  been  and  Is  now  most  sincerely  com- 
mitted to  tbe  advancement  of  the  average 
man  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  greatest 
measure  of  hla  freedom  Is  the  Democratic 
Party.  That  party  has  been  the  champion  of 
liberty,  freedom,  and  fair  play  which  the 
average  man  has  enJo3^ed.  That  party  has 
developed  the  most  outstanding  leaden  who 
have  championed  the  cause  of  liberty  In 
every  great  crisis  through  which  our  country 
has  passed — Jefferson.  Jackaon.  Wilson, 
Roosevelt,  Truman.  The  Denuxratic  Party 
has  always  placed  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
the  average  man  above  theipnaterlal  prosper- 
ity of  the  few.  The  gxildlng  principle  of  the 
Democratic  Party  has  always  been  that  the 
freedom  and  prosperity  of  the  individual  on 
the  bottom  at  the  heap  of  hiimanlty  shall  be 
piit  foremost — that  growth  miist  start  at  the 
bottom. 

It  Is  my  deep  and  firm  personal  conviction 
that  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  State  and  this  Nation,  the 
safety  and  the  progress  of  the  democratic 
form  of  government  and  the  advancement 
of  man  as  such  will  best  be  i>romoted  by  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  the  Nation. 

Let  no  one  entertain  the  thought  of  de- 
parture from  the  National  Democratic  Party. 
The  North  Carolina  Democrats  and  the  Na- 
^tlonal  Democrats  have  differences  of  opinion 
/  on  a  number  of  specific  policies — ^racial  pol- 
icies, for  example.  But  our  fundamental 
principle  of  human  progress  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  other  political  party  in  whose 
ranks  we  would  feel  comfortable.  North 
Carolina  needs  the  friendship,  the  respect, 
and  the  aid  of  the  National  Democrats.  And 
the  National  Democratic  Party  needs  North 
Carolina  and  all  of  the  other  Southern  States. 
It  needs  our  history,  our  heritage,  our  devo- 
tion to  States  rights,  and  our  balancing 
power.  Without  the  South,  the  Democrats  of 
the  Nation  would  be  as  much  out  ci  balance, 
and  as  weak  as  the  Bepubllcans  will  be  with- 
out Eisenhower. 

So.  let  us  fight  out  and  watt  oot  our  differ- 
ences within  the  Democratic  Party  and  stick 
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So,  igain  I  take  up  where  I  left  off  in 
1948.  Now  I  go  forward  to  ask  a  new  ques- 
tion. How  can  a  true  democracy  expect  to 
succeel  long?  Is  not  a  real  democracy 
doome  1  to  early  failure? 

Thtrk  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  about 
democ-acy.  History  does  not  record  any 
long  p;rlod  of  existence  of  a  true  democracy. 
Greece  was  a  state  the  economy  of  which 
rested  upon  human  slavery  and  only  a  few 
of  Its  nhabitants  could  vote.  This  was  true 
also  o]  Rome.  It  is  true  of  subsequent  so- 
called  free  states.  In  this  country.  In  this 
State  ( If  North  Carolina,  there  was.  In  earlier 
days,  no  real  democracy.  Until  1888  only 
free  m  en  who  owned  at  least  50  acres  of  land 
could  vote  for  a  candidate  for  the  North 
Carol!  la  Senate.  And  it  was  not  until  1920 
that  uomen  were  granted  the  privilege  of 
voting .  So.  for  less  than  60  years  have  we 
had  a  real  democracy  where  every  literate 
adult  s  entitled  to  cast  a  vote. 

The  great  threat  to  a  democracy  Is  the 
unresi  rained  Instincts  of  man.  Man  is  still 
Strugs  ting  with  his  animal  nature.  He  is 
still  ( lovetous  and  passionate.  Most  fre- 
quent y  he  is  dominated  by  self-interest. 
We  hi.ve  no  satisfactory  proofs  that  a  real 
democracy  can  long  survive  against  these 
baser  elements  of  man.  If  the  voters  are 
domlrated  by  passion,  covetousness,  envy 
and  gi'eed,  then  chaos  will  soon  come  and  a 
form  yt  authoritarian  state,  a  dictatorship, 
must  smerge.  The  only  hope  that  democracy 
can  Biirvive  Is  the  hope  that  it  can  achieve 
an  intelligent  electorate  with  a  dominant 
sense  i  tf  self-restraint.  Democratic  man  must 
accepi  the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  If  a 
man  '  rould  have  freedom,  he  miist  restrain 
hlmse  1.  If  he  will  not  restrain  himself,  he 
must  be  controlled.  In  a  man's  vote.  If  he 
would  preserve  democracy,  he  must  regard 
the  welfare  of  all  as  superior  to  his  own 
personal  gain.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  dl  re  threats  to  the  existence  of  a  democ- 
racy Lre  selfi&h  pressure  groups  and  pfis- 
slonale  haters.  If  they  dominate  the  offices 
and  ontrol  the  democracy,  then  chaos  will 
certainly  come  and  authoritarian  control 
will  f  >llow.  That  is  what  Khrushchev  pre- 
dicts ror  us.  That  Is  what  may  happen.  It 
Is  pre  biible.  I  think,  that  we  are  more  in 
danger  of  chaos  from  within  than  of  con- 
quest from  without. 

I  h  ive  said  to  you  that  Intelligence  and 
tmseli  Ishness  are  the  ahlelda  against  the  de- 
cays cf  passion,  covetousness  and  greed.  Of 
cotirw  ,  Intelligence  Is  achieved  by  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  unselfishness  is  achieved 
by  Improvement  of  the  spirit.  It  is  Jiist  as 
simplt  as  this — the  preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy, the  saving  of  our  civilization,  de- 
pends directly  upon  the  strength  of  our 
schoo  s  and  of  oiu'  churches.  That,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  what  Aycock  said  In  1900. 
That,  as  I  imderstand  It,  has  been  the  guid- 
ing var  at  tM  Democratle  ascendancy  and 
progress  In  North  Carolina  for  the  past  80 
years.  The  spirit  of  North  Carolinians  Is  a 
sourc( )  of  continuing  pride.  Let  us  continue 
to  elevate  ourselves. 

It  1:  as  been  said  by  a  scoffer  that  this  part 
of  our  great  country  was  and  is  the  Bible 
Belt.  It  la  well  that  that  is  so.  There  can  be 
no  be  Iter  place  for  the  growing  oC  men.  Ttx* 
Btnxnth  at  the  aoil.  the  knowledge  of  the 
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BiUe.  a  love  at  the  Ood  of  which  it  tells, 
simplicity,  directness,  humility  and  honor 
have  been  bred  Into  native  North  Carolinians. 

So,  we  can  pray  that  North  Carolina  shall 
remain  a  Bible  Belt  and  that  North  Caro- 
linians win  recognize  the  value  of  religion 
as  a  bulwark  for  the  improvement  of  man 
and  the  preservation  of  his  liberties  and  our 
civlllBation. 

But  about  the  improvement  of  intelligence, 
we  can  do  something  very  definite.  We  have 
done  something  very  definite.  We  can  sup- 
pco't  our  schools.  We  can  keep  them  open  if 
we  try  hard  enough. 

We  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
going  forward  along  the  lines  of  self-dis- 
cipline and  Improvement  which  have  charac- 
terized the  Democratic  leadership  In  this 
State  for  the  last  80  years  and,  most  recently, 
for  the  last  4  years. 

DEMOCSATIC     ACCOMPLISHMXNTS     IM     THE     LAST 
4    TKAIS 

This.  I  think,  is  the.  proper  time  for  us  to 
take  stock  of  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  North  Carolina  for  the 
past  4  years.  I  will  recount  some  of  the  ac- 
cumpllEhments  of  th«  past  4  years  for  you  and 
I  will  close  that  accounting  and  this  speech 
with  particular  attention  to  our  record  as  to 
schools. 

Some  major  accomplishments  of  the  pres- 
ent State  administration  are: 

1.  An  outstanding  and  highly  productive 
Industrial  development  program  for  the  en- 
tire State,  which  has  brought  North  Carolina 
national  attention  and  recognition  as  well 
as  recognition  from  many  countries  in  West- 
ern Kurope.  In  this  coimectlon,  it  is  perti- 
nent to  note  that  1959  iJrogress  exceeded 
by  large  margins  the  accomplishment  of  the 
recordbreaklng  year  of  1968.  During  1969, 
North  Carolina  obtained  671  new  or  expanded 
manufacturing  facilities,  compared  to  423  in 
1968 — an  increase  of  35  percent.  This  indus- 
trial grovrth  provided  Jobs  for  S8331  North 
Carolinians — a  gain  of  67  percent  over  the 
21.767  new  Jobs  In  1958.  New  payrolls  In  1958 
amounted  to  8118,288.000 — an  Increase  of  63 
f>ercent  over  the  872.833.000  for  the  prerloos 
year.  The  European  trip  In  Wovember  1968 
can  be  expected  to  have  a  beneficiary  effect 
for  the  State  for  years  to  oome.  with  perhaps 
the  greatest  Impact  on  our  porU  activity 
at  Morehead  City  and  Wilmington.  Tonnage 
figures  for  our  State  ports  have  risen  from 
427.538  in  1952  to  731J)38  in  1960.  Again. 
with  reference  to  the  overall  State's  economy. 
from  1954  through  1969,  capital  Investments 
in  1,937  new  and  expanded  manufacturing 
plants  amounted  to  81,087  million.  This  In- 
diutrial  development  created  approximately 
109.000  new  Jobs  during  this  5-year  period, 
and  added  alnKtst  $341  million  to  our  annual 
payrolls. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  energetic  and  unique 
industrial  develoi^ment  program  at  the  State 
level,  local  development  programs  have  been 
developed  in  more  than  200  communities  or 
areas  as  a  result  of  the  State's  leadership. 

3.  Ehirlng  the  last  6  or  8  years  there  has 
been  a  successful  emphasis  on  agrlcaltural 
diversification,  food  processing,  and  lull  util- 
ization of  forest  products,  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  direct  efforts  in  establishing  and 
expanding  our  industries. 

4.  This  administration  brought  about  the 
creation  of  the  Business  Development  Corp.. 
in  1958,  a  private  agency  designed  to 
asr.lst  small  business  and  industries  with 
financing  their  operations.  In  1960,  a  total 
of  30  loans  were  made  to  private  biwlnessee, 
totaling  $4,800,000.  As  of  March  81,  1980,  • 
total  of  53  loans  had  been  made  amounting 
to  $4,873,000,  and  as  of  this  same  date  an- 
other 20  loans  totaling  $3,837,000  had  been 
approved  but  not  actoally  disbursed.  These 
figures  indicate  the  vitality  and  the  acUrltr 
m  the  Boslnees  Development  Corp.  in 
assisting  private  enterprises  wblch  for  ckm 


reason  or  another  did  not  fkid  It  possible 
to  obtain  loans  through  the  usual  conuner- 
cial  channels. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  research  tri- 
angle is  one  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  administration,  and  will 
undoubtedly  In  the  years  ahead  develop  Into 
one  of  the  shining  gems  of  accomplishment 
brought  into  being  during  the  last  half  of 
the  1960  decade. 

6.  Under  the  present  administration,  ovu 
obsolete  tax  laws  were  revised  to  eliminate 
inequities  In  our  tax  structure  as  applied  to 
businesses  operating  in  several  States,  there- 
by making  North  Carolina  more  competitive 
with  other  States  for  the  encouragement  of 
industrial  development  and  expansion  In 
North  Carolina. 

7.  State  minimum  wage — North  Carolina  Is 
the  first  State  In  the  South  to  adopt  a  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

8.  This  administration  has  given  much  at- 
tention and  emphasis  to  the  Improvement 
of  our  courts,  through  better  Judicial  dis- 
tricting and  in  the  encoviragement  of  a  care- 
ful and  thorough  study  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem, leading  to  recommendations  for  ef- 
fective Improvement. 

9.  Creation  of  the  board  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  coordinates  and  unifies  our 
State's  effort  in  higher  education. 

10.  A  completely  reorganized  State  high- 
way commission  system,  placing  fiscal  ad- 
ministration on  a  statewide  basis.  This  re- 
organization brought  modern  cost  account- 
ing to  the  highway  depwrtment  and  has  en- 
abled It  to  carry  out  competent  long-range 
planning. 

11.  The  authorization  of  the  construction 
of  a  new  legislative  building  by  the  1959 
general  assembly  and  the  beginning  of  the 
construction  steps. 

12.  Separation  of  the  State  prison  depart- 
ment from  the  State  highway  oommlssion — 
greatly  improved  organization  and  admin- 
istration, revitalized  prison  enterprises  and 
improved  rehabilitation  program  for  inmates. 

13.  Establishment  of  department  of  ad- 
ministration, enabling  the  Oovemor  to  have 
better  administrative  controls  of  complex 
State  government. 

14.  Ktabllshment  of  a  new  department  of 
water  resoiu-ces  to  coordinate  and  direct 
total  program  of  water  conservation,  pollu- 
tion control,  etc. 

16.  Increased  appropriations  for  public 
schools,  higher  education,  mental  hospitals, 
and  expanded  physical  facilities.  Ffom  1955 
to  1900,  school  teacher  salaries  have  in- 
creased 28.5  percent. 

18.  Established  statewide  conunittee  for 
better  schools,  which  Is  conducting  grass- 
roots campaign  to  gain  public  support  lor 
improved  curriculum,  teaching  methods,  etc. 

17.  Community  college  program. 

18.  Against  much  Indifference,  this  ad- 
ministration has  pushed  efforts  to  stop 
erosion  on  outer  banks,  obtained  legislation 
to  remove  cattle  and  other  stock  frgm  the 
outer  banks  so  as  to  conserve  this  great 
natural  boundary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  shore  line. 

And  now  I  come  to  schools. 

ROW    TKZ    NOBTH    CAXOLINA    SCHOOL    PLAN 
DEVELOPED 

19.  It  la  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
major  leadership  accomplishment  in  our 
State  during  the  last  4  years  Is  the  keeping 
open  of  our  public  schools,  :\n  achievement 
accomplished  without  a  defiance  of  the 
courts  or  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Because  I  think  that  result  was  so  vital 
to  our  State  and  was  so  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain, I  am  going  to  relate  the  events  lead- 
ing to  that  attainment  as  these  events  oc- 
curred. I  wish  you  to  hear  the  facts  and  I 
also  wish  to  make  a  record  of  those  facts 
in  the  permanent  files  of  our  party. 


The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
United  States  in  the  Brown  case  in  May  1964 
destroyed  a  foundation  <^  our  school  system. 
That  system  had  lieen  built,  over  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  century,  on  the  foundation 
of  segregation  of  the  races — reqxilred  by  ex-' 
press  terms  of  the  North  Carolina  constitu- 
tion. The  Brown  decision  destroyed  that 
foundation. 

We  faced  a  dreadful  dilemma: 

1.  Defiance  of  what  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  said  was  the  law  of  the 
United  States  must  mean  that  ultimately  our 
schools  would  be  integrated  by  Federal  force 
or  would  be  closed. 

2.  The  substantial  mixing  of  the  races  In 
our  schools  whether  by  Federal  force  or  by 
reluctant  State  or  local  action,  would  svu^ly 
cause  widespread  dissension^  and  would 
surely  result  in  the  loss  of  public  support 
for  our  public  schools. 

The  taking  of  either  horn  of  that  dilemma 
would  mean  no  public  schools,  no  universal 
education  in  the  State.  The  leadership  of 
North  Carolina  faced  a  vital  challenge.  Then 
these  eight  events  occurred : 

1.  On  August  10.  1954,  Gov.  William  B. 
Umstead  took  the  first  step.  He  appointed 
the  Governor's  Sp>ecial  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  and  directed  it  to  study  the 
situation  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
State  action.  That  committee  consisted  of 
19  members,  men  and  women  residents  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Pearsall  was 
chairman. 

2.  On  December  30.  1954,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Governor  Umstead,  that  conunittee 
filed  with  Governor  Hodges  Its  written  re- 
port.    It  was  short — three  printed  pages. 

One  Hmportant  finding  of  the  committee 
was  expressed  in  these  words:  "The  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  enrollment  and 
assignment  of  children  in  the  schools  is  by 
its  very  nature  a  local  matter  and  that  com- 
plete authority  over  these  matters  should  be 
vested  in  the  county  and  city  Ixxirds  of  ed- 
ucation." 

The  committee  made  seme  definite  and 
specific  recommendations.  The  most  im- 
portant recommendation  which  it  made  was 
this,  and  I  quote: 

"We  reconrunend  that  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  transfer  complete  au- 
thority over  enrollment  and  assignment  of 
children  In  public  schools  and  on  school 
buses  to  the  county  and  city  boards  of  edu- 
cation throughout  the  State." 

That  report  was  a  unanimous  one.  It  was 
signed  by  each  of  the  19  members.  I  am 
filing  a  copy  of  that  report  with  a  copy  of 
this  speech  for  the  files  of  our  party.  The 
names  of  the  conunittee  members  are  here 
on  this  printed  copy  of  the  report.  They 
are  here  for  anyone  to  see.  Note  again  that 
this  report  was  made  on  December  30,  1964. 
It  was  the  first  official  or  senUolBcial  step 
taken  by  the  State  definitely  reconunendtng 
legislative  action. 

3.  Thereafter,  the  North  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, convening  the  next  month,  January 
1965,  enacted  the  North  Carolina  pupil  as- 
signment statute  which  (with  extensive 
clarifying  amendments  made  In  the  1958 
special  session)  has  operated  In  this  State 
since  Its  enactment.  The  legislation  was 
what  the  committee  of  19  had  unanimously 
reconunended  on  December  30,  1954.  That 
legislation  is  a  matter  of  record  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  State.  Additionally, 
the  legislature  of  1966  authorized  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  study  conunlsslon  to  be  called 
the  North  Carolina  Advisory  Conunittee  on 
Education.  It  was  to  have  seven  members 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  to 
consist  of  two  members  from  the  house  of 
representatives,  two  members  from  the 
senate  and  three  members  at  large.  The 
Governor  appointed  such  conunittee.  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Pearsall  was  named  its  chairman. 


4.  On  August  8,  1955,  Governor  Hodges 
made  a  memorable  radio  and  television  ad- 
dress sounding  his  policy  keynote.  He 
"voiced  the  opinion  that  the  children  of  each 
of  the  races  fared  better  in  schools  attended 
only  by  members  of  a  single  race  and  that 
their  nattiral  preference  was  to  associate 
with  members  of  their  own  race.  He  called 
on  the  races  to  exercise  natural  preference 
separation.  He  said:  "Continue  oxu-  separate 
schools  voluntarily."  I  file  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  records  a  copy  of  that  speech 
by  Governor  Hodges. 

5.  On  April  6,  1966,  the  advisory  committee 
on  education  made  a  written  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Hodges  which  was  broadcast  over  radio 
and  television.  The  report  was  unanlmo\is. 
It  was  a  document  of  11  printed  pages.  That 
report  presented  what  is  now  the  well  known 
Pearsall  plan.  The  committee  accepted  the 
soundness  of  the  student  assignment  statute 
and  the  validity  of  Governor  Hodges'  fore- 
cast of  substantially  complete  separation  by 
voluntary  action.  But  it  sensed  an  ominous 
unrest  arising  from  the  fear  among  many 
people  of  the  State  that  becaiise  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  North  Carolina  compulsory 
attendance  law  and  the  Brown  decision  a 
child  of  one  race  might  be  forced,  against  the 
will  of  the  student  and  the  parents,  to  at- 
tend a  school  with  members  of  anotl  er  race. 
As  a  practical  matter,  this  had  the  makings 
of  an  explosion,  the  conunittee  thought.  So. 
it  recommended,  as  a  safety  valve,  that  the 
North  CarcAlna  constitution  be  amended  so 
that  no  child  would  be  forced  Into  such  a 
situation,  so  that  if  an  acceptable  transfer 
could  not  be  made  the  child  could  withdraw 
from  school  and  receive  a  tuition  grant  in 
aid  to  education  in  a  private  school.  Fur- 
ther, the  committee  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  If  a  school  situation 
becanxe  Intolerable  to  a  community,  the 
schools  of  that  commvuiity  could  be  closed  by 
a  vote  of  the  residents  of  that  commimity. 
I  file  with  the  records  of  the  party  a  copy 
of  that  report. 

6.  On  June  6,  1968,  our  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  held  that  that  part  of  our 
State  constitution  requiring  separation  of 
the  races  in  public  schools  was  no  longer 
valid,  because  of  the  holding  of  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Brown  case  {Constan- 
tian  V.  ATison  County  (244  N.C.  221) ). 

7.  A  siiecial  session  of  the  legislature  was 
called  by  Governor  Hodges  to  meet  on  July 
23,  1966,  to  consider  bills  which  had  been 
drawn  to  carry  out  the  reconunendations  of 
the  advisory  conunittee.  The  legislature  sat 
as  a  committee  of  whole  and  heard  the  mat- 
ter debated  at  length  by  all  who  wished  to 
speak.  There  were  those  who  argued  that 
the  legislation  was  too  drastic  and  that  it 
pointed  the  way  to  the  closing  of  the  schools. 
There  were  those  who  argued  that  the  legis- 
lation was  not  drastic  enough  and  that  the 
closing  of  the  schools  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  in  order  that  schools 
might  be  closed  automatically  or  in  order 
that  they  might  be  closed  without  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  community  in  which  the 
troublesome  situation  existed.  The  legis- 
lature considered  the  arguments  and  the  bills 
and  passed  the  bills  Just  as  they  were  drawn 
and  Jiist  as  the  advisory  conunittee  had  rec- 
onunended. There  are  170  members  of  the 
legislature.  Only  two  voted  against  the 
Pearsall  plan. 

8.  The  constitutional  amendments  were 
submitted  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
on  September  8,  1966.  Again,  there  was  de- 
bate and  much  publicity.  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  adopted  all  of  the  proposed 
amendments  by  the  astounding  vote  of  471,- 
357  for  and  101,767  against — a  majority  of 
nearly  6  to  1.  The  amendments  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majoritj  of  the  voters  in  each 
of  North  Oarollna's  100  counties. 
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So.  the  Peanall  plan  became  the  Korth 
Carolliui  plan.  Those  are  the  facta  about 
how  the  North  Carolina  plan  came  to  be. 
The  algrdflcant  features  are  the  viMtHatTip 
of  the  school  racial  problems.  The  assign- 
ment of  pupUs  Is  by  local  boards  catnpletely 
free  of  any  State  control  and  on  criteria  other 
than  race.  The  transfer  of  students  Is  com- 
pletely local.  The  awarding  of  tuition  grants 
is  local.  The  closing  of  schools.  If  any  ever 
occ\irs,  Is  completely  local.  In  none  of  these 
things  Is  any  State  action  required. 

Let  us  look  at  some  results  as  of  today. 
I  cite  fire  significant  facts. 

1.  In  eyery  one  of  the  school  integration 
suits  in  which  New  York  attorneys  have  ap- 
peared, an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
in  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
as  defendants  and  to  get  one  court  order 
against  those  State  officers  at  the  Stete  level. 
In  every  one  of  those  cases  the  Federal  court 
has  held,  on  motion  by  the  State,  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  action  against  the  State 
board  of  education  or  the  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction.  The  Stete  defendants 
were  excused  on  motion. 

2.  In  three  of  the  school  suits  In  which 
New  York  attorneys  appeared,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  make  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  education  defendants.  In 
each  one  of  those  cases  the  action  was  dis- 
missed as  to  the  members  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  education  on  motion.  Again, 
that  was  on  the  ground  that  there  Is  no  State 
connection  with  pupil  assignnwnt.  Each 
of  those  suits  charged  either  action  at  the 
State  level  or  conspiratorial  pressure  from 
the  Stete  level.  In  each  of  the  suite  the 
charge  failed. 

The  North  Carolina  plan  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  coxjrta  as  establishing  a  valid 
local  system  ot  pupil  assignment.  The  threat 
of  a  single  coxirt  order  with  statewide  appli- 
cation has  been  met  up  to  this  time,  because 
State  officials  have  not  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  local  action  tmder  the  statute. 

3.  To  this  date  no  court  has  issued  any 
order  taking  charge  of  the  admission  of 
pupils  to  any  schocd,  as  imfortunately  has 
occurred  in  other  States. 

4.  To  this  date  no  school  has  been  closed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Pearsall  plan. 
There  has  not  even  been  an  attempt  to  close 
any  schools  under  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion. 

5.  Since  September  8.  1956,  when  the  last 
constitutional  amendment  was  adopted, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  ensuing  4 
years,  throughout  two  sessions  at  the  legisla- 
ture, throughout  two  primary  campaigns 
(up  to  this  date),  no  legislator,  no  office- 
holder, and  no  candidate  for  office  has  yet 
offered  a  single  specific  proposal  of  amend- 
ment of  any  material  provision  of  our  stat- 
utes or  constitution  relating  to  pupil  assign- 
ment, tuition  grante,  and  local  option  elec- 
tions. 

The  magnificent  resxilt  of  our  Democratic 
leadership  up  to  this  date  is  that  our  schools 

are  open,  our  children  are  being  educated 

there  has  been  no  school-connected  violence. 
I  think  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
should  Join  me  in  expressing  gratitude  for 
the  wise  and  for  the  courageous  leadership 
of   Gov.    Luther   H.    Hodges. 

CONCLUSION 

If  I  have  talked  coo  much  about  schools, 
charge  It  to  my  love  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you — the  opportu- 
nity to  say  something  for  North  Carolina 
Democrats  and  for  North  Carolina  schools. 

I  call  upon  you.  the  leaders  of  our  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  wcwkers  in  the  fields,  to  go 
fwward  with  our  great  democracy.  Lift  our 
democracy  to  helghte  never  before  achieved 
Educate  oui  elect<M*te.     Oet  out  the  votei 
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us  carry  our  North  Carolina  Democratic 
baimer  to  its  greatest  victory  in  November 
I»0. 


SMUVINO  OP  OLEXDMA^OARTNE  OR 
MARGARINE  IN  NAVY  RATION 

tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Jthe  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ra^on  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
Ing  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine, 
r.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  the 
lents  for  the  Proxmire  amendment 
e  covered  much  ground,  but,  boiled 
'n,  they  are  these: 

:t  is  alleged  that  the  bill,  S.  2168,  will 
It  the  taxpayers  more  because  any 
garine  the  Navy  buys  will  put  that 
ich  butter  in  CCC  hands  as  surplus, 
IS  entailing  the  greater  cost  of  Gov- 
ent  surplus  purchase  and  disposal, 
answer  to  that  argument  I  should 
liki!  to  say  that  this  argument  has  not 
be<  n  and  cannot  be  supported  by  definite 
figures.    It  is  merely  a  threat. 

]  'urther.  it  presupposes  that  the  Navy 
an<  I  other  Government  agencies  must  be 
tl«  I  to  surplus  disposal  programs.  This 
concept  does  not  fit  the  realities  and 
ne<ds  of  Navy  and  other  Government 
pn  curement. 

Then.  too.  it  penalizes  margarine  and 
its!  farm  ingredient  oil — soybean  and 
cot  ton — in  favor  of  butter.  In  so  doing 
it  renalizes  a  product  that  is  not  price- 
supported  and  is  affording  a  larger  mar- 
Icet— 1.3  billion  pounds  a  year — for  vege- 
table oils  that  otherwise  would  be  in 
sui^lus. 

The  argimient  is  also  made  that  the 
Nary  will  use  this  authority  to  stock  up 
on  margarine,  thereby  enabling  it  to 
cla.  m  budgetary  savings  at  the  expense 
of   mttlng  more  butter  into  surplus. 

1 1  reply  to  this  argument.  I  should  like 
to  ;ay  that,  first,  actually  the  Navy  has 
bee  1  buying  margarine  for  soma  time  as 
a  cx>king  fat.  It  has  had  a  stockpile 
bee  iuse  it  had  to  have  margarine  for  use 
on  such  occasions  as  the  Lebanon  Inci- 
dent. Yet  it  has  not  stockpiled  unrea- 
son ibly. 

1  here  Is  no  reason  to  believe  it  would 
do  50  at  the  expense  of  butter  if  butter 
wer  B  good  enough  to  deserve  Navy  pro- 
curi  onent 

Secondly,  the  bill,  S.  2168.  specifically 
pro  rides  that  any  excess  of  margarme 
bou  rht  as  table  spread  may  be  disposed 
of  i  s  a  cooking  fat,  in  order  not  to  ex- 
ert njury  on  butter  procurement 

T  lere  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  Navy 
worcing  some  budget  savings  where  it 
can  It  is  not  the  Navy's  job  to  bring 
rell(  if  to  the  butter  industry  or  any  other, 
but  to  help  defend  our  coimty.  Those 
whc  oppose  S.  2168  or  who  support  the 
Pro:  milre  amendment  are  putting  them- 
selv  ;s  fiaUy  in  favor  of  unnecessary  Gov- 
ern} aent  spending. 

li  r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  or  would  he  prefer  to 
con  !lude  his  statement  first? 

^■T.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
coni  ilude  my  statement.  Then  the  Sen- 
ator may  answer  in  his  own  time. 

Aiother  argument  that  is  advanced 
for  the  Proxmire  amendment  Is  that 
v^e  table  oils  are  not  now  in  siutjIus 
so  tie  WU  would  not  be  effective  inso-' 
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far  as  It  would  permit  margarine  to  be 
purchased,  even  if  butter  were  available 
from  surplus,  if  vegetable  oils  were 
certified  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  in  surplus. 

I  shall  make  two  points  in  answer  to 
this  argument.  The  first  is  this :  If  the 
vegetable  oils  named  in  the  bill  will  not 
be  in  surplus,  butter  has  nothing  to 
worry  about,  for  then  surplus  butter 
available  from  CCC  stocks  wUl  have 
priority  under  S.  2168. 

Second,  this  argument  shows  that  the 
intent  of  the  Proxmire  amendment  is  to 

favor    one    farm    product — butterfat 

over  another — cottonseed  or  soybean  oil. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
or  anyone  else  can  deny  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  and  the  sole  in- 
tent of  it  is  to  favor  one  farm  product, 
namely,  butterfat.  over  another,  cotton- 
seed or  soybean  oil.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
if  he  does  speak  on  this  point,  if  that  Is 
not  true. 

Mr.  President,  another  argimient  ad- 
vanced for  the  Proxmire  amendment  is 
that  while  admittedly  the  amount  of 
butter   in   surplus  has   been   droiH>lng. 
much   surplus   butter   is   in    sight.    In 
answer,  I  may  say.  first,  that  the  bill 
gives  due  and  equitable  protection   to  8 
surplus  butter.    Second,  discrimination 
against  Navy  procurement,  and  not  sur- 
plus    butter,     is     the     intrinsic     issue. 
Third,  in  any  event,  all  Indications  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
that  CCC  surplus  butter  asquisltlons  this 
year  will  not  be  substantially.  If  at  all. 
higher  than  last  year  or  the  year  before  • 
and  that  of  the  butter  so  acquired,  thd 
school-lunch  program  will  consume  the 
great   bulk   of   it.    There   is   even   the 
possibility  that  the  CCC  will  nm  out  of 
surplus   butter  next  fall,  as  It  did  in 
1959.     Thus  the  CCC  is  stockpiling  a  re- 
serve of  some  surplus  butter  now.  In 
order   to  have  enough  for  the  school - 
lunch  needs  this  year.    There  is  no  in- 
dication now  of  large  quantities.  If  axiy. 
being  available  for  the  armed  services. 
Another  argument  advanced  for  the 
Proxmire  amendment  is   that  8.   2168 
prtMnot^  discrimination  against  butter. 
All  Government  agencies  should  be  uni- 
form by  following  the  present  restric- 
tion on  the  Navy's  margarine  buying. 

This  argument,  of  course,  Is  a  play  on 
words.  It  is  not  discrimination  to  give 
Government  agencies  the  righ^  to  buy 
margarine  if  they  need  it  The  fact  that 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  demanded. 
and  received,  this  permission  back  in 
1949.  shows  the  real  need  for  uniformity 
of  permissive  authority. 

Other  arguments  advanced  for  the 
Proxmire  amendment  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  dairy  industry  should  be  pro- 
tected; that  butter  is  a  superior  product; 
and  so  forth.  Those  arguments  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Issue.  They  were 
all  used  10  years  ago.  when  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  margarine  taxes  came 
up.  None  of  the  dire  predictions  then 
made  have  come  true. 

There  Is  no  merit  In  the  Proxmire 
amwidment.  The  purpose  of  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  Is  to  kill  the  bill.  The 
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question  simply  boils  down  to  this:  The 
Army  and  the  Air  Force  now  have  ttie 
authority  to  buy  and  uae  margarine.  If 
they  wish  to  do  so.  Will  the  Senate  give 
the  same  authority  to  the  Nary? 

The  bill  is  a  very  simple  bllL  It  merely 
gives  the  Nary  that  same  authority.  U 
the  Navy  desires  to  use  mau^arine.  or 
part  margarine,  the  blU  gives  the  Navy 
the  power  to  do  so.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  Navy  is  required  to  use  butter. 
The  bill  merely  removes  that  restriction 
and  puts  cottonseed  products  and  soy- 
bean products  on  the  same  basis  with 
dairy  products.  What  is  unfair  about 
that?  Why  should  dairy  products  re- 
ceive a  special  priority  over  cottonseed 
oil  and  soybean  oil  products?  They  are 
all  grown  by  American  farmers.  They 
are  all  produced  by  Americans.  Why 
should  not  all  of  them  be  in  the  same 
category? 

The  Navy  wants  the  bllL  The  Navy 
says  the  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. Tlie  Navy  estimates,  based  upon 
presented  figures  in  connection  with  the 
House  bin.  which  was  introduced  in  the 
85th  Congress,  that  the  measure  would 
save  about  a  million  dollars  a  year,  i 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  take 
any  step  that  we  honestly  can  to  save 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  understand  why  any 
Senator  should  say  that  one  crop  de- 
serves a  pri<M-ity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  represents  all  the  citi- 
zens, over  some  other  crop  produced  by 
farmers. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  tmderstand  why 
Congress  should  not  grant  the  Navy  the 
authority  for  which  they  are  asking, 
which  would  put  the  Navy  in  the  same 
position  occupied  by  the  Army  and  the 
Air  Force.  We  are  not  saying  the  Navy 
must  use  oleomargarine;  we  are  simj^ 
.<;aying  that  they  may  use  oleomargarine, 
if  they  want  to,  the  same  as  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  may  do. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  make  a  comparison  of  the  price 
of  butter  with  the  price  of  oleomarga- 
rine? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  price  of  oleo- 
margarine is  much  lower  than  that  of 
butter.  The  price  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  that  is  one  reason  why  the  Navy 
wants  the  authority  provided  in  the  bill. 
The  Navy  has  found  that  margarine 
contains  nutrients  which  are  just  as 
beneficial  to  the  human  body  as  butter. 
In  fact,  health  specialists  now  say  that 
too  much  fat  is  not  good  for  the  indi- 
vidual; and  that  vegetable  fat  is  better 
for  the  heart  than  animal  fat.  The 
Navy  feels  that  from  a  nutritional  stand- 
point margarine  is  just  as  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  a  person — in  fact,  prob- 
ably more  so — and  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  cost,  the  purchase  of  margarine 
will  save  much  money.  Butter  costs 
between  61  and  63  cents  a  pound,  while 
margarine  costs  only  15  to  18  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.    LONG    of    Louisiana.    Actually ' 
there  is  a  very  considerable  saving  if 
margarine  is  used. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  trcm 
Louisiana  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  aware  that  so 
far  as  most  servicemen  are  concerned, 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  eat  margarine  or  butter,  and  that 
some  prefer  margarine? 

ItT.  THURMOND.  Some  of  them 
prefer  margarine.  Years  ago,  I  myself 
ate  butter  almost  exchisively;  but  as  I 
began  to  read  and  study  more  about 
health.  I  learned  that  to  promote  better 
health  it  was  desirable  to  eat  less  animal 
fat.  and  that  vegetable  fat  was  prefer- 
able. As  a  result,  I  have  for  years  eaten 
both  butter  and  margarine.  Now  I  can 
hardly  tell  the  difference  in  taste. 

I  would  say  nothing  to  hurt  the  dairy 
farmers.  I  have  many  friends  who  are 
dairy  farmers.  I  am  simply  asking  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  the  Navy  be  allowed  to  swve 
margarine  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  The  bin 
simply  puts  cottonseed  oil  products  and 
soybean  oil  products  on  a  parity  with 
dairy  products. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  effect,  the 
Navy  is  asking  for  the  same  privilege 
as  that  for  which  our  wives  ask,  wt^n 
they  want  to  buy  food  for  the  household 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  exactly  correct.  Just  as  our 
wives  may  sometimes  prefer  to  purchase 
margarine  instead  of  butter,  or  vice 
versa,  the  Navy  is  asking,  In  the  bill,  for 
a  similar  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  the  surplus  butter 
situation  is  much  better  than  it  was 
last  year.  It  is  claimed  that  large 
quantities  of  surplus  butter  have  been  or 
will  be  dumped  on  the  Government  this 
year.    What  are  the  facts? 

Purchases  from  March  31  to  May  18 
of  this  year  amounted  to  28.7  million 
pounds;  last  year,  to  31.5  million  poimds. 

Stocks  not  committed  for  disposal — 
that  Is,  chiefly  for  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram— as  of  May  11,  this  year,  none;  last 
year,.  40.5  million  poimds. 

Disposals  to  the  armed  services  since 
March  31 — this  year,  none;  last  year, 
1.3  million  pounds,  which  were  sold  to 
the  Army ;  3  million  pounds  were  donated 
to  the  Army,  making  a  total  of  4.3  million 
pounds  disposed  to  the  armed  services 
since  March  31  of  last  year. 

I  spoke  of  the  declining  purchase  of 
butter  by  the  CCC.  These  figures  are 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

EKiring  the  marketing  year  1957-58. 

215.1  million    pounds    of    butter   were 
purchased. 

During  the  marketing  year   1958-59, 

150.2  million    pounds    of    butter   were 
purchased. 

During  the  marketing  year  1959-60, 
135.2  million  pounds  of  butter  were 
purchased. 

When  did  CCC  butter  last  move  to  the 
armed  services?  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  it  was  in  August  1959. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  faced  with  a 
great  new  surplus  of  butter,  as  alleged? 
The  answer  is  no,  and  none  is  foreseen. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  in  exposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  in  an  effort  to  create  a 
great  scare  among  those  In  the  dairy  In- 


dustry. But  such  an  attitude  is  alto- 
gether uncaUed  for;  there  is  no  excuse 
for  it. 

The  pending  bill  is  a  very  simple  one. 
It  would  merely  give  the  Navy  the  right 
to  serve  margarine  if  It  wishes  to,  or  the 
right  to  serve  some  margarine  if  It 
wishes  to,  as  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force 
now  can  do. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected,  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  taxpayers  to  have  this  bill,  without 
the  Proxmire  amendment,  enacted  into 
law;  and  it  probably  will  be  in  the  b^t 
interests  of  the  servicemen  to  have  th's 
bill,  without  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
enacted  into  law;  and  we  certainly  feel 
that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  fair, 
just,  and  equitable,  in  that  it  is  only 
right  to  i>ennlt  the  Navy  to  serve  mar- 
garine, if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  the  same  as 
the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  are  now  able 
to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McbAKTHY  in  the  chair).  Ihe  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  reply  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  {Mr. 
THUBifOND],  who  has  been  doing  suc^  a 
strenuous  Job  in  opposing  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  basic  difficulties  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  Sayatm  from 
South  Can^ina  are,  unfortunately,  pro- 
cedural. If  public  hearings  had  been 
held  on  the  bill,  so  that  both  sides  could 
have  been  heard,  perhaps  a  compromise 
similar  to  my  amendment  would  now 
be  the  measure  actually  pending  before 
the  Senate.  "But  the  fact  is,  as  I  said 
on  yesterday,  that  no  witnesses  were  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  to  testify  in  re- 
gard to  the  bill,  which  is  very  oontrover- 
siaL  Attempts  have  been  made  again 
and  again  to  liave  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  but  those  efforts  have  failed 
every  time  they  have  been  made.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  number  of  Senators 
strenuously  opix)se  the  bill;  but  we  had 
no  opportunity  to  aK>ear  before  the 
committee  and  speak  against  the  bill. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  a 
very  reasonable  cmnpromise.  Und^  the 
amendment,  margarine  would  go  on  the 
basic  Navy  ration — something  never  done 
before.  Under  the  amendment,  marga- 
rine would  be  bought  by  the  Navy  when- 
ever butter  was  not  in  surplus  or  when- 
ever no  surplus  of  butter  was  in  contem- 
plation, so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  concerned.  What  is  wrong 
with  that  amendm^it.  Mr.  President? 

The  Senator  frc»n  South  Carolina  has 
argued  again  and  again  that  the  amend- 
ment would  cost  the  taxpayers  money; 
but  he  has  not  been  able  to  elicit  a  single 
statistic,  figure,  fact,  or  estimate  to  in- 
dicate how  much  money  the  amendment 
would  cost  the  taxpayers;  he  has  not 
been  able  to  produce  any  documentation 
at  all  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
the  amendment  would  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers money. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  did 
say  the  bill  as  originally  drafted  would 
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save  the  taxpayers  money.  But  the 
committee  denied  that  it  could  estimate 
what  that  saving  would  be. 

I  read  now  from  the  committee's  re- 
port on  the  bill : 

It  is  impnctical  to  make  a  realistic  esti- 
mate of  such  savings. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  read  further  from  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  ocanmittee  went 
on  to  say  that  in  reporting  on  H.R.  912, 
of  the  85th  Congress,  an  entirely  differ- 
ent bUl,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
indicated  that  the  bill  would  result  in 
certain  savings,  on  the  basis  of  certain 
assumptions,  to  the  Navy.  But  my  point 
Is  that  there  would  be  no  net  saving  to 
the  Government,  because  although  the 
Navy  would  save  perhaps  $1  million,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
have  to  purchase,  at  a  cost  of  $1  million, 
additional  butter,  in  order  to  support 
dairy  products,  as  required  under  exist- 
ing law. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
gan his  argument  by  saying  that  those 
of  us  who  favor  the  amendment  say  the 
bill  would  cost  the  taxpayers  more.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  never  made  such  an 
argument.  I  think  I  have  heard  every 
argument  which  has  been  made  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  and  every  argument 
which  has  been  made  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
We  have  not  stated  that  the  bill  without 
the  amendment  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
more.  We  have  only  said  that  the  bill 
without  the  amendment  would  not  save 
the  taxpayers  any  money. 

Mr.  ABEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  yesterday  top-grade,  93  score, 
butter  sold  for  57  y2  cents  on  the  Chi- 
cago market,  the  minimum  price  per- 
mitted under  the  law. 

About  6  or  7  months  ago  the  same 
grade  of  butter  was  selling  for  aroimd 
66  or  67  cents,  in  the  open  market.  That 
shows  what  is  happening  to  the  butter 
business.  Prom  those  figures,  we  should 
be  able  to  tell  what  commodity  Is  most 
in  need  of  protection — for  those  figures 
show  that  during  the  last  6  months 
there  has  been  a  drop  of  almost  8  cents  a 
pound  in  the  price  of  butter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  should  like  to 
spell  out  exactly  what  those  figures 
mean,  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers,  who  produce  butter. 
They  mean  that  instead  of  making  56 
cents  an  hour  from  their  great  invest- 
ments and  their  very  long  hours  of  work 
and  the  great  initiative  they  have  exer- 
cised, particularly  in  recent  years,  to 
improve  their  farming  methods,  they 
probably  are  making  only  49  or  50  cents 
an  hour.  For  years,  they  have  been 
seriously  depressed;  and,  of  course  this 
bill  would  tend  to  make  conditions  even 
worse  for  them,  and  would  tend  to  make 
them  rely  even  more  on  the  Federal 
Government's  price-support  program, 
rather  than  on  actual  consumption  and 
use. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  argued,  in  the  second 
place,  that  those  of  us  who  favor  the 
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imendment  had  said  the  Navy  would 
stock  up  on  margarine  and  would  have 
i  reat  stocki>iles  of  margarine.  But  we 
( id  not  make  any  such  statement.  We 
£  aid  that  Senators  have  only  to  consider 
t  le  situation  as  regards  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force,  in  order  to  see  what  will 
happen  if  the  pending  bill,  without  this 
tmendment,  is  enacted  into  law.  What 
^rould  happen  then  would  be  that  the 
Navy  would  buy  margarine,  and  would 
s  top  buying  butter,  for  the  reason  which 
J  have  stated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
dourse  of  this  debate — namely,  that  the 
procurement  ofBcers  wish  to  make  the 
best  possible  record,  and  do  not  consider 
t  he  situation  from  the  overall  standpoint 
(f  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
laent  as  a  whole,  as  Members  of  Con- 
{ ress  must  do. 

So  the  Navy  procurement  officers 
1  rould  consider  the  situation  solely  from 
t  le  standpoint  of  the  Navy ;  and,  on  that 
1  asis,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
Mirchase  margarine  for  15  or  16  cents  a 
lound,  rather  than  to  purchase  butter 
fpr  57  or  58  cents  a  pound.    Therefore. 

ley    would   purchase   margarine;    and 
rgarine,  instead  of  butter,  would  be 

nsumed  by  all  those  who  serve  in  the 

avy.  The  result  would  be  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
lave  to  buy  more  butter,  at  57  or  58 
cents  a  pound. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Senator  from 
Eoutn  Carolina  said  that  the  intent  of 
t  le  amendment  is  to  favor  one  com- 
riodity  over  another  commodity.  Mr. 
F  resident,  I  flatly  deny  that.  We  recog- 
rize,  of  course,  that  those  who  produce 
s  >ybeans  are  farmers  also,  and  that  they 
also  are  having  a  difficult  time.  How- 
e  ver,  we  argue  that  there  are  many  uses 
f  >r  soybeans  and  there  are  many  uses  for 
cottonseed  oil;  use  as  a  spread  is  only 
one  of  those  many  uses.  The  proposed 
consumption  of  margarine  by  the  Navy 
vould  have  virtually  no  effect  in  regard 
t)  helping  the  soybean  farmers  or  the 
f  irmers  who  produce  cotton.  In  fact,  it 
ii  I  most  difficult  to  estimate  how  insignif - 
i(  »nt  and  tiny  that  effect  would  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pending  bill. 
iJ  Enacted  into  law  without  this  amend - 
E  lent,  would  have  a  most  serious  effect  on 
t  le  dairy  farmers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  quite  concerned  in 
r  'gard  to  how  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
aireeing  to  the  amendment;  in  fact,  I 
hi^not  yet  made  up  my  mind  on  that 
p^nt. 

In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  large  dairy 
industry;  and  I  know  the  farmers  are 
b  ;set  by  a  surplus  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  difficult 
f(r  me  to  understand  why  the  Navy,  as 
d  stinguished  from  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force,  should  be  singled  out  in  the 
amendment  which  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  has  proposed. 

I  wonder  whether  he  will  answer  on 
tliat  particular  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
tc  answer  that  question.  Historically, 
tie  Navy  has  been  singled  out.  If  an 
amendment  were  offered  to  abolish  the 
ration  system,  I  think  that  would  be  a 


proper  amendment  to  consider.  How- 
ever, I  think  It  is  obvious  that  no  such 
proposal  has  been  made.  But  the  fact 
is  that,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Navy,  and  the  fact  that  those  who  serve 
on  ships  require  a  certain  kind  of  diet, 
and  because  of  the  dietary  problems  we 
have  had  historically — in  some  navies 
the  men  would  be  served  grossly  inade- 
quate, unbalanced  diets,  for  instance  ex- 
clusively, salt  pork 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  grog. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  Congress  de- 
cided years  ago  it  was  desirable  to  set 
out  in  the  law  provision  for  an  adequate 
diet  for  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
serving  in  the  Navy.  This  diet  has  Its 
advantages.  The  provision  for  such  a 
diet  shows  that  Congress  feels  Navy  men 
are  human  beings,  that  they  are  not  ani- 
mals, that  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of 
getting  a  certain  amount  of  minerals 
and  other  nutrients  into  the  food  which 
they  consume.  It  would  be  easy  to 
change  the  Navy  ration  to  provide  for 
giving  the  men  in  the  Navy  no  meat,  but, 
instead,  giving  them  a  synthetic  product 
they  could  consume,  which  would  have 
the  same  food  values.  That  is  the  way 
farmers  might  feed  cows  or  pigs,  but  we 
are  dealing  with  human  beings,  and  they 
should  get  the  best  food  our  Govern- 
ment can  afford  to  give  them.  And  if 
they  can  eat  butter,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment can  buy  it  without  additional  cost, 
as  we  have  established  again  and  again 
in  this  debate,  why  should  not  the  men 
eat  the  butter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  that  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  p>ersonnel  are  also  human  beings, 
and  do  they  not  eat  margarine  without 
ill  effects? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  are 
human  beings.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Army,  not  the  Navy. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Air  FVjrce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Even  though  there 
Is  not  the  same  historical  background 
with  the  Army  and  Air  Force  as  there 
is  with  the  Navy.  I  would  never  argue 
that  there  would  be  ill  effects  from  con- 
suming oleomargarine.  It  is  good  food. 
I  would  not  assume  it  Is  anything  but 
good  food.  Many  people  feel  butter  is 
a  little  superior.  The  price  Indicates 
that  people  in  our  competitive  economy 
as  reflected  in  our  price  structure,  rate 
it  as  being  a  little  superior.  Therefore, 
if  we  remember  that  many  people  feel  it 
is  a  superior  product  for  them  and  for 
members  of  the  Navy,  why  not  provide 
that  the  Navy  will  buy  and  use  it.  since  it 
will  not,  under  my  amendment,  cost  the 
Government  any  more,  so  long  as  the 
Government  has  surplus  butter,  which  is 
going  to  go  rancid  if  not  used? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  logical  argument,  but  should  not 
his  amendment  cover  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  also? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible.  If  we  succeed  in 
getting  this  amendment  adopted,  we 
shall  be  very  grateful.  If  I  felt  that  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  would  use  the  sur- 
plus CCC  butter,  we  would  certainly 
press  for  such  a  proposal. 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  refer  now  to  a  matter 
that  puzzles  me,  on  line  4  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  prohibits  the  acquisition 
of  margarine  or  oleomargarine 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  what  page  does 
the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  CLARK  To  the  first  page  of  the 
Senator's  amendment,  line  4.  The 
amendment  provides  that: 

No  oleomargarine  or  margtu'lne  shall  be  ac- 
quired for  use  by  the  Navy  •  •  •  unless  the 
Secretary  oX  Agriculture  shall  certify — 

And  now  comes  the  part  about  which 
I  raise  the  question — 

( 1 )  That  no  purchases  ot  milk  or  dairy 
products  have  been  or  are  intended  to  be 
made  by  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  such  fiscal  year  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  or  supporting  the 
prices. 

Is  that  not  a  pretty  rigorous  standard 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  certify  to?  How  can  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  know  whether  or  not  he 
is  going  to  make  purchases  toward  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  he  did  not  know, 
he  would  certify  he  did  not  know.  It 
would  be  perfectly  proper  for  the  Navy 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the  purchase. 
This  amendment  is  directed  at  intent. 
If  he  said  there  was  an  intention  to  pur- 
chase butter  during  the  year,  then  we 
feel  it  would  be  unnecessary  or  improper 
or  undesirable  for  the  Navy  to  purchase 
oleo. 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  not  the  amendment 
require  him  to  certify  to  a  positive  state- 
ment that  he  has  no  such  intent,  where- 
as he  could  not  know  whether  he  had 
any  such  Intent,  or  not  until  he  knew 
what  the  conditions  were? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  intention  is 
enough.  If  the  Senator  were  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  he  could  certify  that  un- 
der the  circumstances  it  appeared  he  had 
no  intention  to  make  such  purchases. 
Any  court,  or  anyone  reading  the 
amendment,  or  certainly  the  legislative 
history  we  are  making  at  this  time,  would 
not  say  that  the  Secretary  was  therefore 
bound  not  to  purchase  any  butter  during 
that  period.  He  simply  would  have  to 
make  a  reasonable  finding  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  made  the  point,  and  a 
great  point  was  made  of  it,  that  oleo  is 
cheaper  than  butter.  That  is  exactly 
the  reason,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
taxpayer,  why  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  to  make  sure  that  when  we  have 
surplus  butter,  or  when  we  are  likely  to 
have  surplus  butter,  it  will  be  used.  This 
is  why :  The  cost  of  removing  cottonseed 
oil  from  the  market,  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  at  11  or  12  cents  a  pound,  is 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  removing 
butter  from  the  market  at  55  or  60  cents 
a  pound.  It  is  5  times  as  ex[>ensive  for 
the  taxpayer  to  remove  butter.  There- 
fore, if  we  can  have  policies  followed  in 
the  Navy  that  will  help  out,  in  however 
limited  a  way.  to  support  the  dairy  mar- 
ket, we  shall  be  saving  the  taxpayer 
money,  because  then  the  taxpayer  will 
not  be  compelled,  as  he  is  under  the  pres- 


ent law,  and  he  will  be  len  likely  to  be 
compelled,  to  have  to  pay  for  busring 
butter  at  a  far  higher  prtoe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  Senator  from 
WlBconsln.  who  is  about  as  well  known 
as  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylyanla 
as  being  one  who  is  always  In  favor  of 
economy  in  Government,  feels  his 
amendment  would  save  the  taxpayer 
money.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Indeed,  I  do. 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  frcan 
South  Carolina  has  said  the  l^  gives 
adequaUi  protection  to  surplus  butto*.  I 
am  sure  they  are  sincere  in  providing  this 
in  .section  2.  I  think  this  section  is  ex- 
ceedingly important,  because  it  shows 
the  intention  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pot^bricht]  , 
who  drafted  the  bill  was  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  butter.  But  surplus  butter  is 
not  given  adequate  protection,  because 
section  2  of  the  bill  provides: 

During  any  period  when  surplus  butter 
stocks  are  available  to  the  Navy  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  no  oleomar- 
garine or  margarine  shall  be  acquired  for  use 
by  the  Navy — 

And  it  is  this  final  proviso  that  is  so 
pertinent — 

Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
pUcable  dxirlng  any  period  of  time  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  and  certi- 
fies that  there  is  a  surplus  of  either  soybean 

or  cottonseed  oU. 

That  means  if  there  is  cottonseed  oil 
at  11  cents  a  pound  in  surplus,  and  butter 
at  58  cents  a  pound  in  surplus,  the  Navy 
can  buy  margarine,  although  there  is  in 
surplus  butter  that  is  not  being  used, 
that  is  in  danger  of  going  rancid,  avidl- 
able  to  the  members  of  the  Navy.  But 
the  procurement  o&cexs  of  the  Navy  will 
not  buy  that  butter  because  they  can 
obviously  make  a  better  accounting  and 
a  better  bookkeeping  showing  by  pro- 
curing margarine  instead. 

There  is  today,  as  I  understand,  no 
surplus  of  butter,  but  there  is  an  expec- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  experts  that 
there  will  be  a  surplus  of  butter,  and  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  to  buy 
that  butter  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Tlierefore,  it  would  be  foolish  if 
this  week  the  Navy  should  stock  up 
enough  ole<»nargarine  to  last  it  several 
months,  and  then  to  learn  it  oould  have 
bought  butter  at  no  additional  cost  to 
the  Ciovemment  as  a  whole. 
.  That  is  why  this  amendment,  which  is 
a  moderate  amendment,  which  provides 
that  oleomargarine  can  go  on  the  nwtlcm 
list,  and  also  provides  that  so  long  as 
there  is  or  there  is  expected  to  be  butter 
in  surplus,  butter  will  be  used,  makes 
sense. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  possible  mis- 
understanding. There  seems  to  be  scmie 
assumption  that  the  Federal  Oovemm^it 
has  not  been  buying  Initter  this  year. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  buy- 
ing butter  ever  since  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, but  has  been  setting  it  aside  for  the 


school-lunch  program  and  for  similar 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  if  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  intemipt,  the  bill  provides: 

When  surplus  butter  stocks  are  available 
to  the  Navy  through  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  My  argument  is,  as 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  so  well  and 
wisely  states,  the  Government  has  been 
buying  butter,  but  thfere  are  periods  when 
butter  would  not  be  available,  according 
to  most  constructions  of  the  language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Probably  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  buying  butter  for  storage, 
which  butter  cannot  be  used  by  the 
school-lunch  program  and  other  pro- 
grams, within  2  weeks,  or  even  possibly 
this  week.  J.t  will  be  (tone  soon,  because 
the  Government  has  acquired  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  school -lunch  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  desire 
to  proceed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President.  I 
-yield    the   distinguished    Senator    from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  P^ulbright]  such  time  as 
he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  this 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  debated. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
made  what  I  consider,  an  excellent  refu- 
tation of  the  points  made  by  the  Senator 
from  WisccMisin. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  sub- 
ject, "nils  Is  a  wonderful  illustration  of 
a  piu-ely  local  interest  which,  I  think,  in 
the  past  has  overridden  and  still  seeks  to 
override  the  national  interest. 

In  the  debate  upon  the  major  bill 
which  I  sponsored  some  years  ago,  the 
Senate  and  the  Congress  overwhelmingly 
repealed  the  discriminatory  tax  upon 
margarine,  which  had  existed  thereto- 
fore some  60  years.  Ttas  is  simply  a 
remnant  of  that  old  discriminatory  sys- 
tem of  restrictions  and  taxation. 

One  thing  which  I  ttiink  Senators  from 
many  States  seem  to  forget  is  that  there 
are  other  commodities  involved,  some  of 
which  are  as  important  in  the  States  as 
are  the  dairy  products.  I  refer  to  such 
States  as  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois, 
and  aU  the  great  States  in  the  Midwest 
which  produce  soybeans.  Soybeans  are 
one  of  the  most  important  crops  now,  and 
the  production  is  rapidly  increasing. 

If  Senators  will  consider  the  interests 
of  all  their  constituents,  rather  than  the 
interests  of  a  highly  c^^anized  small 
group,  I  think  they  will  feel  this  bill 
which  I  have  intfoduoed  is  a  fair  biU. 
because  it  will  enable  those  farmers  who 
happen  to  produce  soybeans  to  have  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  market  upon  the 
merits  of  the  product,  rather  than  re- 
taining the  restriction  which  is  in  the 
special  Interests  of  a  particular  group. 

In  my  own  State  there  happen  to  be 
some  producers  of  each  commodity. 
There  is  a  substantial  dairy  industry. 
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There  is  a  subetantoal  soybean  industry. 
There  is  also  a  substantial  cottonseed 
oil  industry.  All  of  these  people  are 
legitimate  producers.  All  of  these  peo- 
ple deserve  our  attention  and  our  supr 
port.  I  can  see  no  reason  whatever,  in 
the  system  of  government  under  which 
we  live,  for  picking  out  one  group  amon«r 
all  the  legitimate  farm  producers  and 
saying,  "This  group  shall  have  a  special 
privilege  over  the  others." 

I  think  that  is  the  real  principle  in- 
volved. If  on  the  merits,  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  and  from  a  health 
standpoint,  the  margarine  produced  from 
soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Navy  or  preferred  by  the 
citizens,  then  there  ought  to  be  some 
access  to  the  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  say  that 
the  events  since  the  r^>eal  of  the  basic 
law,  which  used  to  hold  down  the  con- 
^  siunption  of  margarine,  have  proved 
conclusively  the  wisdom  of  the  action  of 
the  Congress.  In  the  first  place,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who  rep- 
resent dairying  industries  to  the  shift 
frMn  butter  into  fliiid  milk,  as  the 
proper  way  to  maAet  the  product, 
which  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the 
dairy  industry  Itself. 

I  also  say  that  the  preference  of  the 
American  people  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  since  the  margarine  tax  law 
has  been  repealed  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  margarine  by  the  people  of 
this  country  has  gradually  gone  up,  and 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  butter 
has  gradually  gone  down,  which  in  my 
opinion  justifies  the  assertion  on  the  part 
of  the  sponsors  of  that  legislation  that 
this  is  the  product  the  American  people 
wsmt.  The  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  it.  Not  only  Is  margarine, 
pricewise.  much  cheaper,  but  it  is  also 
much  more  efficient,  and  all  the  evidence 
is  iwetty  clear  that  from  a  health  point 
of  view,  for  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
a  tendency  to  the  accimiulatlon  of  cho- 
lesterol, most  health  authorities  agree 
that  the  vegetable  oils  used  in  margtulne 
are  more  beneficial  for  health  than  the 
animal  fats. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryleld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  very  lim- 
ited time.  I  will  yield  for  one  question. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  weU.  The  Senator 
is  aware,  is  he  not.  that  the  livestock 
industry — particularly  the  dairy  indus- 
try—is the  principal  market  for  the  soy- 
bean grower?  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  that  the  price  of  soybean  meal  is 
$1  a  ton  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago, 
while  the  price  of  butter  is  about  8  cents 
a  pound  less  than  it  was  6  months  ago? 
I  hope  the  Senator  is  not  trying  to 
inject  into  the  debate  the  old  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  the  cholesterol  in 
dairy  products  is  more  harmful  to  health 
than  the  sterility  elements  of  oleomar- 
garine, because  that  is  rather  a  womout 
argument. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  are  steril- 
ity elements  in  oleomargalne  and  that 
can  be  proved,  it  would  open  up  a  tre- 
mendous market  for  oleomargarine  In 
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coimtries  which  are  afflicted  with 

If  that  is  true,  I  think 

would  be  in  the  market  for  a  billion 

of    oleomargarine.    The    only 

trouble  with  that  argument  is  that  there 

nothing  to  it. 

proposed  law  would  be  only  per- 

ve.    It  would  not  make  the  Navy 

margarine,  but  would  merely  give 

Navy  an  opportunity  to  exercise  good 

ji^gment  in  the  purchase  of  its  com- 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject 

Proxmire  amendment. 

PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  it  is 

understanding  that  I  have  2  minutes 

■      _      I   yield    1    minute    to   the 

from  South  Dakota. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 

1  minute. 

MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  very  much. 

President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
the   Senator  from  Vermont    [Mr. 
]  for  having  offered  the  amend- 
ment, which  Is  certainly  a  very  fair,  very 
tricted,   and   a   very   restrained   ap- 
prpach^oward  meeting  the  problem  pre- 
te^  by  legislation  of  this  kind, 
fhe  Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed 
that  this  amendment  represents  an 
;ack    upon    one    geographical    area. 
Qi  Ite  to  the  contrary,  it  does  not.    That 
wc  uld  be  true,  perhaps,  if  we  were  trying 
prevent  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  any 

in  the  country. 

The  only  reason  why  oleomargarine 

had  such  an  increase  in  sales  com- 

with  the  sales  of  butter  in  the  past 

years  is  that  the  oleomargarine  peo- 

have  Insisted  upon  imitating  butter 

every  way,  shape,  aiid  color  that  they 
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joined  in  the  original  fight  against 
tht^  earUer  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  eliminating  restrictions 
against  oleomargarine.  We  lost  that 
and  it  was  voted  to  let  oleomarga- 
compete  with  butter  in  its  own 
t,  in  its  own  color,  and  in  its  own 
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wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Ar  cansas  that  the  Proxmire  amendment 
rei  resents  essentially,  goodjgovemment 
an  i  sound  economy,  because  it  will  pre- 
vei  It  one  branch  of  the  Government  from 
op(  (rating  against  the  best  interests  of 
an>ther  branch  of  the  Government. 
Al  er  all,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
both  parts  of  the  same  great  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States.  Since  we 
ha'  e  a  surplus  of  butter,  it  seems  only 
log  cal  that  the  Navy  should  not  contrib- 
ute further  to  that  surplus  by  buying  a 
conpetitive  food  like  margarine  which 
is  lot  in  surplus  and  consequently  ex- 
panding the  costs  to  the  taxpayers  and 
cor  iplicating  the  problem  of  providing  a 
sufport  price  and  the  support  program 
for  the  dairy  industry. 

Btr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
meit  will  be  agreed  to,  in  the  interest  of 
sou  Id  government  and  good  economy  as 
wel  as  in  the  legitimate  interests  of  our 
greit  and  growing  American  dairy  In- 
dus ;ry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1  un- 
derstand there  is  1  minute  remaining  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
which  side  has  1  minute  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  1  minute 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  used  up  the  6  minutes  which  were 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  simi  up  our  position  on  this 
amendment  by  saying  that  it  is  a  mod- 
erate amendment.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said  this  is  a  discriminatory 
effort.  It  is  not.  The  amendment  would 
permit  margarine  to  be  listed  upon  the 
Navy  ration.    That  is  point  No.  1. 

Second,  it  would  provide,  however, 
that  wherever  there  is  butter  in  surplus 
or  whenever  butter  is  exj)ected  to  be  in 
surplus,  butter  would  be  bought  and  used 
by  our  Navy  people.  The  proposal  makes 
sense,  because  we  know  from  our  price 
structure  that  butter  is  a  greatly  pre- 
ferred commodity.  We  know  that  by 
and  large  Navy  personnel  prefer  to  use 
butter.  We  know  that  it  would  not  save 
the  taxpayer  a  penny  to  provide  a  cheap- 
er spread  for  the  Navy  so  long  as  there  is 
a  surplus  of  butter  in  stock. 

The  amendment  is  a  taxpayer's 
amendment,  and  is  in  the  Interest  of 
Navy  personnel.  The  amendment  is 
moderate.  First,  it  provides  that  when- 
ever it  is  impractical  to  use  butter,  oleo- 
margarine may  be  bought;  secondly, 
whenever  there  is  no  surplus  of  butter, 
oleomargarine  may  be  purchased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire!  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
ProvtyI. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
a5k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting*lie  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Accordingly.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
DER],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellan].  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman].  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
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The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hem- 
NiKGs]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
TMr.  McNamara]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr, 
Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[  Mr.  McClellan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Spmikman],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talicadge]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
immediate  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  Euid  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong] 
is  absent  on  official  bvrsiness  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  delegation  to  attend  the 
150th  celebration  in  Buenos  Aires. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cttstis]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

(No.  201] 
YEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Green 

Morse 

Beall 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hart 

Murray 

Bible 

Hartke 

Muakle 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Brunsdaie 

Hnuka 

Prouty 

Butler 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Keating 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cotton 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Dworsbak 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Frear 

Martin 

NAYS— 32 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Pulbrlght 

Lusk 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Gore 

Morton 

B»i5h 

Hayden 

Moss 

Carroll 

Hill 

Russell 

Case.  N.J 

Holland 

Smathers 

Chaves 

Johnson.  Tex 

Stennls 

Douglas 

Johnston.  8.C. 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Kerr 

Williams,  Del. 

Engle 

Lausche 

Yarborough 

Bri-ln 

Long.  La 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Cannon 

Pong 

McNamara 

Capehart 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

Case,  8.  Dak 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Churcb 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ellender 

McGee 

So    Mr. 

Proxmire's   amendment   wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 


proceed  in  executive  session  to  consider 
en  bloc  the  treaties  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
order  may  be  delayed  temporarily,  \mtil 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
some  other  imanimous-consent  requests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Te^as. 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  follow- 
ing committees  were  authorized  to  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Subcommittee  on  Business  and 
Commerce  of  the  Ccmmiittee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

The  Cconmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

The  SubwMnmittee  on  Aviation  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTKE 
ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  SIT 
DURING  THE  SESSION  OF  THE 
SENATE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  may  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGE    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Poet  OtBce  and  Civil 
.Service : 

Ninety-two  postmaster  nominations. 


JUDGES  OF  THE  TAX  COURT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  nominations  of 
judges  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  judges  of 
tiie  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  COAST  GUARD    - 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alfred  C.  Richmond  to  be  admiral  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  effective 
June  1. 1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  James  A.  Hirshfield  to  be  vice  ad- 
miral in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  to  be  ef- 
fective Jime  1, 1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomldation  is  confirmed. 


3T^< 


U.S.  DIST^CT  JUDGE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Roy  L.  Stegiien^on,  of  Iowa,  to  be  U.S. 
distric^,-^tidgefor  the  southern  district 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


read 


IN  THE  ARMY 

The   Chief   Clerk  proceeded   to 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the 
Army  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Army 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


read 


IN  THE  NAVY 

The   Chief   Clerk   proceeded   to 
s'ondry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  nominations  in  the 
Navy  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  Navy 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 

VICE  PRESIDENT'S  DESK 

IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Col.  Virgil  J.  O'Connor 
to  be  permanent  Registrar  in  the  Air 
Force  Academy. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Edwin  M.  Bradley  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed.. 


IN  THE  NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Alfred  J.  Cler  and  others  for  perma- 
nent appointment  in  the  Navy. 

The  nominations  were  confirmed. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Itr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  imme- 
diately notified  of  the  nominations  this 
day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


THE  AGREEMENT  FOR  PACmrAT- 
ING  THE  INTERNATIONAL.  CIRC7U- 

^  LATION  OP  VISUAL  AND  AUDITORY 
MATERIALS  OF  AN  EDUCATION- 
AL, SCIENTIFIC.  AND  CULTURAL 
CHARACTER:  A  CONVENTION  ON 
THE  TERRITORIAL  SEA  AND  THE 
CONTIGUOUS  ZONE;  A  CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS;  AN 
AGREEMENT  ENTITLED  "CONVEN- 
TION ON  FISHING  AND  CONSBH- 
VATION  OF  THE  LTVINO  RE- 
SOURCES OP  THE  HIGH  SEAS";  A 
CONVENTION  ON  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL SHELF;  AND  AN  OP- 
TIONAL PROTOCOL  OP  SIGNA- 
TURES CONCERNING  THE  COM- 
PULSORY SETTLEMENT  OF  DIS- 
PUTES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
two  agreements,  the  three  conventions, 
and  the  optional  protocol  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  be  considered  en  bloc; 
that  the  understanding  relating  to  Ex- 
ecutive L  be  also  considered  and  voted 
on  with  the  other  matters  en  bloc;  that 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  upon  the 
question  of  advising  and  consenting  to 
Executive  V.  and  that  the  resolutions, 
with  the  accompanying  understanding, 
advising  and  consenting  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  conventions,  agreements,  and 
optional  protocol  be  deemed  to  have  been 
agreed  to  by  the  same  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider,  en  bloc,  the  following  agree- 
ments, conventions,  and  optional  proto- 
col, which  were  severally  read  the  second 
time. 

exkctttivb  v 

Agreement  for   Pacti.itattng  the   Inteina- 

TIONAi    ClKCt^LATION    O^    VISUAL    AND    AXTDI- 

TORT      Materials      of      an      Educational, 
ScnNTmc,  AND  Cultural  Character 
The  Governmeats  of  the  States  signatory 
to  the  present  Agreement, 

Being  convinced  that  In  facilitating  the 
International  circulation  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory materials  of  an  educational,  scientlflc 
and  cultural  character,  the  free  flow  of  ideas 
by  word  and  image  will  be  promoted  and 
the  mutual  understanding  of  peoples 
thereby  encouraged,  in  conformity  with  the 
alms  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientlflc  and  Cultural  Organization,  • 
Have    agreed    as   follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

The  present  Agreement  shall  apply  to  vis- 
ual and  auditory  materials  of  the  types 
specifled  in  article  II  which  are  of  an  edu- 
cational, scientific  or  cultural  character. 

Visual  and  auditory  material*  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  of  an  educational,  scientific 
and  cultural  character: 

(a)  When  their  primary  purpose  or  effect 
Is  to  instruct  or  inform  through  the  devcl- 
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oiHnent  of  a  subject  or  aspect  of  a  subject, 
( IT  when  their  content  Is  such  as  to  maln- 
1  aln,  increase  or  diffuse  knowledge,  and  aug- 
ment International  understanding  and 
I  oodwill:  and 

(b)  When  the  materials  are  representative, 
huthentlc,  and  accurate;   and 

(c)  When  the  technical  quality  is  simh 
'  hat  it  does  not  Interfere  with  the  use  made 
<if  the  material. 

AHTTCLK  n 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  article 
!  hall  apply  to  visual  and  auditory  materials 
(if  the  following  types  and  forms: 

(a)  Rims,  fllmstrlps  and  microfilm  In 
(  Ithcr  negative  form,  exposed  and  developed, 
(ir  positive  form,  printed  and  developed; 

(b)  Sound  recordings  of  all  types  and 
\  orms; 

(c)  Glass  slides;  models,  static  and  mov- 
ing; wall  charts,  maps  and  posters. 

These  materials  are  hereinafter  referred 
lo  as  'material." 

ARTICLE    in 

1.  Each  of  the  contracting  States  shall 
i.ccord.  within  6  months  from  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  present  agreement  wuh 
1  espect    to   that  State,   exemption    from    all 

<  ustoms  duties  and  quantitative  restrictions 
(,nd  from  the  necessity  of  applying  for  an 
Import  license  In  resp)ect  of  the  importation, 

<  ither  permanent  or  temporary,  of  material 
( rlglnating  in  the  territory  of  any  of  the 
i  'ther  contracting  States. 

2.  Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  exempt 
material  from  those  taxes,  fees,  charges  or 
<xactions  which  are  Imposed  on  the  Import 
(f  all  articles  without  exception  and  wlth- 
c  ut  regard  to  their  nature  and  origin,  even 
1  hough  such  articles  are  exempt  from  cus- 
loms  duties;  such  taxes,  fees  and  exaction.s 
J  hall  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  nominal 
statistical  fees  and  stamp  duties. 

3.  Material  entitled  to  the  privileges  pro- 
lided  by  paragraph  1  of  this  article  shall  be 
exempt,  in  the  territory  of  the  country  of 
<ntry,  from  all  Internal  taxes,  fees,  charges 
cr  exactions  other  cr  higher  than  thoee  Im- 
Io=ed  on  like  products  of  that  country,  and 
6  tiall  be  accorded  treatment  no  less  favorable 
than  that  accorded  like  products  of  that 
country  in  respect  of  all  Internal  law.<!,  regu- 
1  itions  or  requirements  affecting  its  sale, 
transportation  or  distribution  or  affecting  iua 
I  rocessing.  exhibition  or  other  use. 

4.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  require 
any  contracting  State  to  deny  the  treatment 
jfovided  for  in  this  article  to  like  mat-erial 
cf  an  educational,  scientlflc  or  cultural 
character  originating  In  any  State  not  a 
J  arty  to  this  Agreement  In  any  case  in  which 
tae  denial  cf  such  treatment  would  be  con- 
t-ary  to  an  International  obligation  or  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  such  contracting  State. 

ARTICLE    IV 

1.  To  obtain  the  exemption,  provided  un- 
der the  present  Agreement  for  material  for 
^  hlch  admission  Into  the  territory  of  a  con- 
t -acting  State  is  sought,  a  certiflcate  that 
sach  material  is  of  an  educational,  scientific 
or  cultural  chnraoter  within  the  meaning  of 
article  I,  shall  be  filed  In  connexion  with 
t  le  entry. 

2.  The  certiflcate  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
appropriate  governmental  agency  of  the 
Elate  wherein  the  material  to  which  the 
certificate  rel.itcs  originated,  or  by  the 
tnited  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  as  provided  for  In 
prsragraph  3  of  this  article,  and  In  the  form.? 
annexed  hereto.  The  prescribed  form.s  of 
certiflcate  may  be  amended  or  revised  upon 
niutual  agreement  of  the  contracting  States, 
provided  such  amendment  or  revl.slon  Is  In 
c  mformlty  with  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
nient. 

3.  Certificates  shall  be  issued  by  the 
Inited  Nation."^  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  for  material  o:   edu- 


cational, scientific  or  cultural  character  pro- 
duced by  International  organizations  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  Nations  or  by  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies. 

4.  On  the  filing  of  any  such  certiflcate. 
there  will  be  a  decision  by  the  appropriate 
governmental  agency  of  the  contracting 
State  Into  which  entry  is  sought  as  to 
whether  the  material  Is  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ilege provided  by  article  III,  paragraph  1.  of 
the  present  Agreement.  This  decision  shall 
be  made  after  consideration  of  the  material 
and  tlu-ough  the  appltcatlcm  of  the  stand- 
ards provided  In  article  I.  If.  as  a  result  of 
that  consideration,  such  agency  of  the  con- 
tracting State  Into  which  entry  is  sought  in- 
tends not  to  grant  the  privileges  provided 
by  article  III.  paragraph  1.  to  that  material 
becau.se  it  does  not  concede  its  educational, 
scientlflc  and  cultural  character,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  which  certlfled  the 
material,  or  UNESCO,  as  the  case  may  be, 
shall  be  notifled  prior  to  any  final  decision 
In  order  that  It  may  make  friendly  represen- 
tations In  support  of  the  exemption  of  that 
material  to  the  Government  of  the  other 
State  Into  which  entry  Is  sought. 

5.  The  governmental  agency  of  the  con- 
tracting SUte  into  which  entry  Is  sought 
shall  be  entitled  to  impose  regul.itlons  upon 
the  Importer  of  the  material  to  ensure  that 
It  shall  only  be  exhibited  or  used  for  non- 
profit-making  purposes. 

6.  The  decision  of  the  appropriate  gov- 
ernmenUl  agency  of  the  contracting  State 
Into  which  entry  Is  sought,  provided  for  In 
paragraph  4  of  this  article  shall  be  final, 
but  In  making  Its  decision  the  said  agency 
sliall  give  due  consideration  to  any  repre- 
sentations made  to  it  by  the  Government 
certifying  the  material  or  by  U.NE.SCO  as 
tile  case  may  be. 

ARTICLE    V 

Nothing  In  the  present  Agreement  shall 
afTect  the  right  of  the  contracting  SUtes 
to  censor  material  In  accordance  with  their 
own  laws  or  to  adopt  measures  to  prohibit 
or  limit  the  importation  of  material  for  rea- 
sons of  public  security  or  order. 

ARTTCLK    VI 

Each  of  the  contracting  States  shall  send 
to  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Scien- 
tific and  Cultural  Organiratlon  a  copy  of 
each  certificate  which  It  Issues  to  material 
originating  within  its  own  territory  and  shall 
Inform  the  United  Nations  Educational.  Sci- 
entific and  Cultural  Organization  of  the 
decisions  taken  and  the  reasons  for  any 
refusals  in  respect  of  certified  materials 
from  other  contracting  States  for  which 
entry  Is  sought  into  iU  own  territory.  The 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  shall  communicate 
this  Information  to  all  contracting  States 
and  shall  mainuiln  and  publish  In  English 
and  French  catalogues  of  material  showing 
ail  the  certifications  and  decisions  made 
la  respect  of  them. 

ARTICLE   VII 

The  contracting  States  undertake  Jointly 
to  consider  means  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
the  restrictions  thut  are  not  removed  by  the 
present  Agreement  which  might  Interfere 
with  the  international  circulation  of  the 
material  referred  to  in  article  I. 

ARTICLE  vin 
Each  contracting  SUte  shall  communicate 
to  the  United  Nations  Kducational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  within  the 
perod  of  six  months  following  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Agreement,  the 
mciiiurcs  t;\ken  In  their  respective  territories 
to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Agreement.  The  United  Nations 
Educational.  Scientific  and  CTultural  Organi- 
zation shall  communicate  this  information  as 
it  receives  it  to  all  contracting  States. 
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▲BTICLB  tZ 

1.  All  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Inter- 
pretation or  application  of  tbe  present 
Agreement  between  States  which  are  both 
parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  except  as  to  articles  IV  and 
V.  shall  be  referred  to  tlie  International 
Court  of  JuBtlce  unless  in  any  ^eclflc  case 
It  Is  agreed  by  the  parties  to  have  rex>urse 
to  another  mode  of  settlement. 

2.  IX  the  contracting  States  between  which 
a  dispute  has  arisen  are  not  parties  or  any 
one  of  them  is  not  party  to  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  dis- 
pute shall,  if  the  States  concerned  so  desire, 
be  submitted.  In  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional rules  of  efw;h  of  them,  to  an  arbi- 
tral tribunal  established  in  conformity  with 
the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes  signed  at  The  Hague 
on  18  October  1907,  or  to  any  other  arbitral 
tribunal. 

AXnCLZ  z 

The  present  Agreement  is  open  to  accept- 
ance by  the  signatory  States.  The  instru- 
ment of  acceptance  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
who  shall  notify  all  the  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  of  each  deposit  and  the  date 
thereof. 

AKTICLX   XI 

1 .  On  or  after  1  January  1950  any  Member 
of  the  United  Nations  Aot  a  signatory  to  the 
present  Agreement,  and  any  non-member 
State  to  which  a  certified  copy  of  the  present 
Agreement  has  been  communicated  by  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
may  accede  to  It. 

2.  The  instrument  of  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  notify  all  the 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  non- 
member  States,  referred  to  in  the  preceding* 
paragraph,  of  each  deposit  and  the  date 
thereof. 

AHTicXiX  xn 

1.  The  present  Agreement  shall  come  into 
force  ninety  days  after  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations  has  received  at  least 
ten  instruments  of  acceptance  or  accession 
in  accordance  with  article  X  or  article  XI. 
As  soon  as  possible  thereafter  the  Secretary- 
General  shall  draw  up  a  proc^s-verbal  speci- 
fying the  date  on  which,  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph,  the  present  Agreement  shall 
have  come  into  force. 

2.  In  respect  of  each  State  on  behalf  of 
which  an  Instrument  of  acceptance  or  acces- 
sion is  subsequently  deposited,  the  present 
Agreement  shall  come  into  force  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  such  instru- 
ment. 

3.  The  present  Agreement  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  day  of  its  entry  into 
force  In  accordance  wlwi  Article  102  of  the 
Charter  and  the  regulations  made  there- 
under by  the  General  Assembly. 

AKTICLE  xin 

1.  The  present  Agreement  may  be  de- 
nounced by  any  contracting  State  after  the 
expiration  of  a  i>erlod  of  three  years  from 
the  date  on  which  it  comes  Into  force  in 
respect  of  that  particular  State. 

2.  The  denunciation  of  the  Agreement  by 
any  contracting  States  shall  be  effected  by  a 
written  notification  addressed  by  that  State 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions who  shall  notify  all  the  Members  of 
the  United  Nations  and  all  non-member 
States  referred  to  in  article  XI  of  each  noti- 
fication and  the  date  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

3.  The  denunciation  shall  take  effect  one 
year  after  the  receipt  of  the  notification  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 

AKTICLX  ziv 

1.  Any  contracting  State  may  declare,  at 
the  time  of  signature,  acceptance,  or  acces- 


sion, that  In  accepting  the  present  Agree- 
ment it  is  not  assuming  any  obligation  In 
respect  of  all  or  any  territories,  for  which 
such  contracting  State  has  International  ob- 
ligations. The  present  Agreement  shall.  In 
that  case,  not  be  applicable  to  the  territories 
named  in  the  declaration. 

2.  The  contracting  States  in  accepting  the 
present  Agreement  do  not  assume  responsi- 
bility in  respect  of  any  or  all  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  for  which  they  are 
responsible  but  may  notify  the  acceptance 
of  the  Agreement  by  any  or  all  of  such  terri- 
tories at  the  time  of  acceptance  by  such 
contracting  States  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
The  present  Agreement  shall,  in  such  cases, 
apply  to  all  the  territories  named  in  the 
notification  ninety  days  after  the  receipt 
thereof  by  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Any  contracting  State  may  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  three 
years  provided  for  in  article  XIII  declare 
that  It  desires  the  present  Agreement  to 
cease  to  apply  to  all  or  any  territories  for 
which  such  contracting  State  has  interna- 
tional obligations  or  to  any  or  all  Non-Self- 
Governlng  Territories  for  which  it  Is  re- 
sponsible. The  present  Agreement  shall, 
In  that  case,  cease  to  apply  to  the  territories 
named  In  the  declaration  six  months  after 
the  receipt  thereof  by  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

4.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  communicate  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  to  all  non- 
member  States  referred  to  in  article  XI  the 
declarations  and  notifications  received  In 
virtue  of  the  present  article,  together  with 
the  dates  of  the  receipt  thereof. 

AKTICLX    zv 

Nothing  In  this  Agreement  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  the  contracting  States  from 
entering  Into  agreements  or  arrangements 
with  the  United  Nations  or  any  of  its  spe- 
cialized agencies  which  would  provide  for 
facilities,  exemptions,  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties with  respect  to  material  emanating  from 
or  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  or  by 
any  of  its  specialized  agencies. 

ARTICLK    XVI 

The  original  of  the  present  Agreement 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
United  Nations  and  shall  be  opened  for  sig- 
nature at  Lake  Success  on  16  July  1949 
where  it  shall  remain  open  for  signature 
until  31  December  1949.  Certified  copies  of 
the  present  Agreement  shall  he  furnished  by 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  such  other  Governments  as  may 
be  designated  by  agreement  between  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
UiiltPd  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization. 

In  wrrNEss  whereof,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  having  deposited  their  full 
powprs  found  to  be  In  due  and  proper  form, 
^Ign  the  present  Agreement  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  each  being  equally 
authentic,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments,  on  the  dates  appearing  oppo- 
site their  respective  signatures. 

For  Afghanistan:  Abdul  Hamid  Aziz.  29 
Decembre  1949. 

For  Argentina: 

For  Australia: 

For  Austria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia : 

Fr-r  Brazil:  ad  referendum,  Jo&o  Carlos 
Munlz.  15  de  Septembro  de  1949. 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: , 

For  Canada:  ad  referendiun,  Andrew  G.  L. 
McNaughton,  17  December  1948. 


For  ChUe : 

FcHT  China: 

For  ColcKnbla: 

Fen-  Costa  Blca: 

For  Cuba: 

For  Czechoslovakia: 

For  Denmark:  subject  to  raUficatlon,  Wil- 
liam Borberg,  December  29th  1949. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:  Max  Hen- 
riquez  Urefia,  August  6,  1949. 

For  Ecuador:  Homero  Vlterl  L.,  29  Decem- 
ber of  1949. 

For  Egypt: 

For  El  Salvadcn-:  Hector  David  Castio 
December  29,  1949. 

For  Ethiopia: 

For  France: 

For  Greece:  Alexis  Kyrou,  December  31. 
1949. 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Haiti:  S.  M.  Alexis,  2  D*cembre  1949. 

For  Honduras: 

For  Hungary: 

For  Iceland: 

For  India: 

For  Iran:  NasroUah  Bntezam,  Decembw 
31st  1949. 

For  Iraq : 

For  Israel: 

For  Italy: 

For  Lebanon:  Charles  Malik,  December  30. 
1949. 
For  Liberia: 
For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

For  Mexico: 

For  Monaco: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  contained  In  the 
proc6s-verbal  of  signature  drawn  up  prior 
to  thU  signature:  H.  Rleznens,  December  30. 
1949. 

For  New  Zealand: 

For  Nicaragua: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway:  Arne  Sunde, 
December  20,  1949. 

FcM-  Pakistan: 

For  Panama: 

For  Paraguay: 

For  Peru: 

Pot  the  Philippines,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion, Carlos  P.  R6mulo,  December  81,  1949. 

For  Poland: 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Sweden: 

For  Switzerland: 

For  Syria: 

For  Thailand: 

For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  War- 
ren R.  Austin,  September  13,  1949. 

For  Uruguay:  E.  Rodriguez  Fabregat,  31 
December  1949. 

For  Venezuela: 

For  Yemen: 

For  Yugoslavia: 

PROTOCOL    OF    SIGNATURE 

At  the  moment  of  signing  the  Agreement 
to  Facilitate  the  International  Circulation 
of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials  of  an 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Char- 
acter, the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

1.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  attach  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Agreement  the  model  forms  of  cer- 
tificates referred  to  In  article  IV  which  are 
being  submitted  for  approval  to  the  States 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Ctilttiral  Organization,  as 
soon  as  they  are  transmitted  to  him  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Director -General  of  this 
Organization.  The  Secretary -General  shall 
then  draw  up  a  proces-verbal  to  that  effect 
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and  shall  communicate  to  the  Oovemments 
of  the  States  concerned  a  copy  of  the 
procte-verbal  and  of  the  model  forms  of 
certificates  transmitted  to  htin, 

2.  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment referred  to  in  article  XVI.  the  Sec- 
retary-General shall  transmit  certified  true 
copies  of  the  Agreement  to  the  non-mem- 
ber States  designated  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization. 

In  faith  whereof  the  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  Protocol  in  the 
English  and  French  languages,  each  being 
equally  authentic,  on  the  dates  appearing 
opposite   their  respective  signatures. 

For  Afghanistan:  Abdul  Hamld  Aziz,  29 
D^embre    1949. 

For  Argentina: 

For  Australia: 

For  Austria: 

For  the  Kingdom   of  Belgiiun: 

For  Bolivia: 

For  Brazil,  ad  referendum:  Jofto  Carlos 
Muniz,  15  de  Setembro  de  1940. 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

For  Canada,  ad  referendum:  Andrew  G  L. 
McNaughton.  17  December  1949. 

For  Chile : 

For  China : 

For  Colombia: 

For  Costa  Rica : 

For  Cuba : 

For  Czechoslovakia: 

For  Denmark,  subject  to  ratification:  Wil- 
liam Borberg.  December  29th,  1949. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:  Max  Hen- 
riquez  Urena.  August  5th,  1949. 

For  Ecuador:  Homero  Vlteri  L.,  29  De- 
cember of  1949. 

For  Egypt: 

For  El  Salvador:  Hector  David  Castro,  De- 
cember 29,  1949. 

For  Ethiopia: 

For  France : 

For    Greece:    Alexis    Kyrou,   December   31 
1949. 

For  Guatemala : 

For  Haiti:  S.  M.  Alexis,  2  December  1949 

For  Hondiiras : 

For  Hungary : 

For  Iceland : 

For  India : 

For    Iran:   Nasrollah    Entezam,    December 
31.  1949. 
For  Iraq : 
For  Israel  : 
For  Italy: 

For  Lebanon:  Charles  Malik,  December  30 
1949. 

For  Liberia: 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  LuxembourR 

For  Mexico : 

For  Monaco : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands-   H 
Riemens.  December  30, 1949. 

For  New  Zealand : 

For  Nicaragua : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway:  Arne  Sunde 
December  20,  1949. 

For  Pakistan : 
.     For  Panama: 

For  Paraguay : 

For  Peru : 

For  the  Philippines,  subject  to  ratification: 
Carlos  P.  R6mulo,  December  31,  1949 

For  Poland : 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Sweden : 
For  Switzerland: 
For  Syria: 
For  Thailand: 
For  Turkey: 

Few    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialist   Re- 
public : 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
For    the    Union    of   Soviet    Socialist    Re- 
publics : 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
ahd  N0rthem  Ireland: 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Warren 
C .  Austin.  September   13,   1949. 

FOr     Uruguay:     K     Rodriguez    Fabregat. 
3  L  December  1949. 
For  Venezuela: 
For  Yemen: 
For  Yugoslavia: 
Certified  true  copy. 
For    the   Secretary -General: 

Kesno. 
Assistant  Secretary -General  in 
charge   of    the   Legal   Department. 
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EXECTTTIVE  J 

.^NEX   I — Convention  on  the   TraRiTORiAL 
Sea  and  the  Contigttous  Zone 
The    States    Parties    to    this    Convention 
hpve  agreed  as  follows: 

PART  I — TEaarrouAL  sea 

Section  I.  General 

Article  1 

1.  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends,  be- 
nd   its    land     territory    and     its    Internal 

to  a  belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  its  coast, 
described  as  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  This  sovereignty  is  exercised  subject  to 
provisions  of  these  articles  and  to  other 

rtiles  of  international  law. 

Article   2 
The  sovereij,  ity  of  a  coastal  State  extends 
ti  the  air  space  over  the  territorial  sea  as 
well  as  to  its  bed  and  subsoil. 

Section  II.  Limits  of  the  T^ritorial  Sea 
Article    3 

E^xcept  where  otherwise  provided  In  these 
ai  tides,  the  normal  baseline  for  measuring 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is  the  low- 
Witer  line  along  the  coast  as  marked  on 
U  rge-scale  charts  officially  recognized  by 
t4e  coastal  State. 

Article   4 

1.  In  localities  where  the  coast  line  is 
d(«ply  indented  and  cut  into,  or  if  there  is 
1  fringe  of  islands  along  the  coast  in  Its 
nmediate  vicinity,  the  method  of  straight 
bKsellnes  Joining  appropriate  points  may  be 

riployed  in  drawing  the  baseline  from 
wiich  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured. 

2.  The  drawing  of  such  baselines  must  not 
to  any  appreciable  extent   from   the 

direction  of  the  coast,  and  the  sea 
lying  within  the   lines   must  be  suffi- 
ciently closely  linked  to  the  land  domain  to 
subject  to  the  regime  of  internal  waters. 

3.  Baselines   shall    not   be   drawn    to   and 
tT^m  low-tide  elevations,  unless  lighthouses 

similar  installations  which  are  perma- 
ndntly  above  sea  level  have  been  built  on 
thpm. 

Where  the  method  of  straight  baselines 
applicable  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1,  account  may  l>e  taken,  in  determln- 
particular  baselines,  of  economic  inter- 
peculiar   to   the   region   concerned,    the 
reility    and    the    importance    of    which    are 
cl^ly  evidenced  by  a  long  usage. 

The   system   of   straight   baselines   may 
be  applied  by  a  State  in  such  a  manner 
to  cut  off  from  the  high  seas  the  territorial 
of  anothei*  State. 

The  coastal  State  must  clearly  indicate 
ght  baselines  on  charts,  to  which  due 
icity  must  be  given. 

Article  5 

.  Waters    on    the    landward    side    of    the 

-iline  of  the  territorial  sea  form  part  of 

Internal  waters  of  the  State. 

Where  the  establishment  of  a  straight 

"ne  in  accordance  with  article  4  has  the 

of  enclosing  as  internal  waters   areas 

ch    previously    had    been    considered    as 

^   of  the  territorial  sea  or  of  the  high 
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seas,  a  right  of  Innocent  passage,  as  pro- 
vided in  articles  14  to  23,  shall  exist  in  those 
waters. 

Article  6 
The  outer  limit  of  the  territorial  sea  Is  the 
line   every   point  of   which  Is   at  a  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  baseline  equal 
to  the  bieadth  of  the  territorial  sea. 

Article  7 

1.  This  article  relates  only  to  bays  the 
cosists  of  which  belong  to  a  single  State. 

2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  a  bay 
is  a  well-marked  indentation  whose  pene- 
tration is  in  such  proportion  to  the  width  of 
its  mouth  as  to  contain  landlocked  waters 
and  constitute  more  than  a  mere  curvature 
of  the  coast.  An  indentation  shtdl  not.  how- 
ever. \h'  regarded  as  a  bay  unless  its  area  is 
as  large  as.  or  larger  than,  that  of  the  semi- 
circle whose  diameter  is  a  line  drawn  across 
the   mouth  of   that   Indentation. 

3.  Fo.-  the  purpose  of  measurement,  the 
area  of  an  indentation  is  that  lying  between 
the  lov,-water  mark  around  the  shore  of  the 
Inden'Atlon  and  a  lint  Joining  the  low-water 
marki  of  Us  natural  entrance  polnu.  Where 
because  of  the  presence  of  islands  an  in- 
dentation has  more  than  one  mouth,  the 
senl-olrcle  shall  be  drawn  on  a  line  as  long 
as  the  sum  total  of  the  lengths  of  the  lines 
across  the  different  mouths.  Islands  within 
an  indentation  shall  be  included  as  if  they 
wert  part  of  the  water  areas  of  the  indenta- 
tion. 

4  If  ihe  distance  between  the  low-water 
marks  of  the  natural  entrance  points  of  a 
bay  does  not  exceed  twenty-four  miles,  a 
closing  line  may  be  drawn  between  these 
two  low-water  marks,  and  the  waters  en- 
closed thenby  shall  be  considered  as  Inter- 
nal  waters. 

5.  Where  the  distance  between  the  low- 
water  marks  of  the  natural  entrance  points 
of  a  bay  exceeds  twenty-four  miles,  a  straight 
ba-sellne  of  twenty-four  miles  shall  be  drawn 
w:thin  the  bay  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
close the  maxim, im  area  of  water  that  is 
possible  with  a  line  of  that  length. 

6.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  so-called  "historic"  bays,  or  in  any  case 
where  the  straight  baseline  system  provided 
for  in  article  4  is  applied. 

ArUcle  8 
For  the  purpose  of  delimiting  the  terri- 
torial sea,  the  outermost  permanent  harbour 
works  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
harbour  system  shall  be  regarded  as  forming 
part  of  the  coast. 

Article  0 
Roadsteads  which  are  normally  u.sed  for 
the  loading,  unloading  and  anchoring  of 
ships,  and  which  would  otherwise  be  situ- 
ated wholly  or  partly  outside  the  outer  limit 
of  the  territorial  sea,  are  Included  in  the 
territorial  sea.  The  coastal  State  must 
clearly  demarcate  such  roadsteads  and  indi- 
cate them  on  charts  together  with  their 
boundaries,  to  which  due  publicity  must  be 
given. 

Article  10 

1.  An  island  is  a  naturally-formed  area  of 
land,  surrounded  by  water,  which  is  above 
water  at  high-tide. 

2.  The  territorial  sea  of  an  island  is  meas- 
ured in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
these  articles. 

Article  11 

1  A  low-tide  elevation  Is  a  naturally 
formed  area  of  land  which  is  surrounded  by 
and  above  water  at  low-tide  but  submerged 
at  high  tide.  Where  a  low-tide  elevation  is 
situated  wholly  or  partly  at  a  distance  not 
exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea 
from  the  mainland  or  an  Island,  the  low- 
water  line  on  that  elevation  may  be  used  as 
the  baseline  for  measuring  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea. 
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2.  Where  a  low-tide  elfevation  is  wholly  sit- 
uated at  a  distance  exceeding  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  from  the  mainland  or  an 
island.  It  has  no  territorial  sea  of  Its  own. 

Article  12 

Where  the  coast*  of  two  States  are  oppo- 
site or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of  the 
two  States  Is  entitled,  falling  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  Its 
territorial  sea  beyond  the  median  line  every 
point  of  which  U  equidistant  frcMn  the  near- 
est points  on  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  each  of  the 
two  States  Is  measured.  The  provisions  of 
this  para^aph  shall  not  apply,  however, 
where  It  Is  necessary  by  reason  of  historic 
title  or  other  special  circimiEtances  to  de- 
limit the  territorial  seas  of  the  two  States  in 
a  way  which  is  at  variance  with  this  provi- 
sion. 

2.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  the 
territorial  seas  of  two  States  lying  opposite 
to  each  other  or  adjacent  to  each  other  shall 
be  marked  on  large-scale  charts  officially 
recognized  by  the  coastal  States. 

Article  IS 
If  a  river  fiows  directly  into  the  sea.  the 
baseline  shall  be  a  stragiht  line  across  the 
mouth  of   the  river  between  points  on  the 
low-tide  line  of  Its  banks. 

Section  III.  Right  of  Innocent  Passage 

Subsection  A.  Rules  Applicable  to  all  Ships 

Article  14 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles, ships  of  all  States,  whether  coastal  or 
not.  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  Innocent  [>assage 
through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Passage  means  navlgatl<Hi  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  either  of  trav- 
ersing that  sea  without  entering  Internal 
waters,  or  of  proceeding  to  internal  waters, 
or  of  making  for  the  high  seas  from  internal 
waters. 

3.  Passage  Includes  stopping  and  anchor- 
ing, but  only  Insofar  as  the  same  are  inci- 
dental to  ordinary  navigation  or  are  ren- 
dered necessary  by  force  majeure  or  by  dls- 
tre.'^s. 

4.  Passage  Is  Innocent  so  long  as  It  is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or  se- 
curity of  the  coastal  State.  Such  passage 
shall  take  place  In  conformity  with  these 
articles  and  with  other  rules  of  international 
law. 

B.  Paesage  of  foreign  fishing  ve.-^cls  shall 
not  be  considered  Innocent  if  they  do  not 
observe  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
coastal  State  may  make  and  publish  In  order 
to  prevent  these  vessels  from  fishing  in  the 
territorial  sea. 

6.  Submarines  are  required  to  navigate 
on  the  surface  and  to  show  their  fiag. 

Article  15 

1.  The  coastal  St.ate  must  not  hamper  In- 
nocent passage  through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  The  coastal  State  is  required  to  give 
appropriate  publicity  to  any  dangers  to  navi- 
gation, of  which  It  has  knowledge,  within  Its 
territorial  sea. 

Article  16 

1.  The  coastal  State  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  its  territorial  sea  to  prevent 
passage  which  is  not  innocent. 

2.  In  the  case  of  ships  proceeding  to  In- 
ternal waters,  the  coastal  State  shall  also 
have  the  right  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  any  breach  of  the  conditions  to 
which  admission  of  those  ships  to  those  wa- 
ters Is  subject. 

3.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
4,  the  coastal  State  may,  without  discrimina- 
tion amongst  foreign  ships,  suspend  tem- 
porarily in  specified  areas  of  Its  territorial  sea 
the  Innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  If 
such  suspension  is  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  security.     Such  suspension  shall 


take    effect    only    after    having    been    duly 
published. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  siispenslon  of  the 
innocent  passage  of  foreign  ships  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  international  navi- 
gation between  one  part  of  the  high  eeas 
and  another  part  of  the  high  seas  or  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  a  foreign  State. 

Article  17 
Foreign  ships  exercising  the  right  of  Inno- 
cent passage  shall  comply  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  coastal  State  In 
conformity  with  these  articles  and  other 
rules  of  International  law  and,  in  particular, 
with  such  laws  and  regilations  relating  to 
transport  and  navigation. 

Subsection  B.  Rules  Applicable  to 
'Merchant  Ships 

Article  18 

1.  No  charge  may  be  levied  upon  foreign 
ships  by  reason  only  of  their  passage  through 
the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Charges  may  be  levied  upon  a  foreign 
ship  passmg  through  the  territorial  sea  as 
payment  only  for  specific  aervlces  rendered 
to  the  ship.  These  charges  shall  be  levied 
without  diEcrlminatlon. 

Article  18 

1.  The  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State  should  not  be  exercised  on  board  a  for- 
eign ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea 
to  arrest  any  person  or  to  conduct  any  inves- 
tigation in  connexion  with  and  crime  com- 
mitted on  board  the  ship  during  Its  passage, 
save  only  in  the  foilowmg  cases: 

(a)  If  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ex- 
tend to  the  coastal  State;  or 

(b)  If  the  crime  is  of  a  kind  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country  or  the  good  order 
of  the  territorial  sea;  or 

(c)  If  the  assistance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties has  been  requested  by  the  captain  of 
the  ship  or  by  the  consul  of  the  country 
whose  flag  the  ship  flies;  or 

{di  If  it  is  necessary  for  the  suppression 
of  illicit  traffic  In  nsu'ootic  drugs. 

2.  The  above  provisions  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  coastal  State  to  take  any  steps 
authorized  by  its  laws  for  the  purpose  of  an 
urrest  or  investigation  on  board  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  internal  waters. 

3.  In  the  cases  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  shall, 
If  the  captain  so  requests,  advise  the  con- 
£\ilar  authority  and  the  ship's  crew.  In  cases 
of  emergency  this  notification  may  be  com- 
municated while  the  measures  are  being 
taken. 

4.  In  considering  whether  or  how  an  arrest 
should  be  made,  the  local  authorities  shall 
pay  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  navigation. 

5.  The  coastal  State  may  not  take  any 
stops  on  board  a  foreign  ship  passing  through 
the  territorial  sea  to  arrest  any  person  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  In  connexion  with 
any  crime  committed  before  the  ship  en- 
tered the  territorial  sea.  If  the  ship,  proceed- 
ing from  a  foreign  port.  Is  only  passing 
through  the  territorial  sea  without  entering 
internal  waters. 

Article  20 

1.  The  coastal  State  should  not  stop  or 
divert  a  foreign  ship  passing  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
civil  Jurisdiction  in  relation  to  a  person  on 
board  the  ship. 

2.  The  coastal  State  may  not  levy  execu- 
tion against  or  arrest  the  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  civil  proceedings,  save  only  In 
respect  of  obligations  or  liabilities  assumed 
or  incurred  by  the  ship  itself  in  the  oourse 
or  for  the  purpose  of  its  voyage  through  the 
waters  erf  the  coastal  State. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  previous  para- 
graph are  without  prejudice  to  the  right  ot 
the    coastal    State,    in    accordance   with   its 


laws,  to  levy  execution  against  or  to  arrest, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  civil  proceedings,  a 
foreign  ship  lying  In  ttoe  territorial  sea,  or 
passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  internal  waters. 
Subsection  C.  Rules  Applicable  to  Govern- 
ment Ships  Other  Than  Warships 

Article  21 
The  rules  contained  In  subaectlons  A  and 
B    shall    also    apply    to    government    ships 
operated  for  commercial  piurpoee. 

Article  22 

1.  The  rules  contained  in  subsection  A 
and  in  article  18  shall  apply  to  government 
ships  operated  for  noncommercial  piirposes. 

2.  With  such  exceptions  as  are  contained 
in  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  nothing  in  these  articles 
affects  the  inununlUes  wbich  such  ships 
enjoy  under  tbese  articles  or  other  rules  of 
international  law. 

Subsection  D.  Rule  Applicable  to  Warships 
Article  23 
If  any  warship  does  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  State  concerning 
passage  through  the  territorial  sea  and  dis- 
regards any  request  for  compliance  which  Is 
made  to  it,  the  coastal  State  may  reqtiire  the 
warship  to  leave  the  territorial 


PART   n CONTIGUOUS    ZONK 

Article  24 

1.  In  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  Its  territorial  sea.  the  coastal  State  may 
exercise  the  control  necessary  to; 

(a)  Prevent  infringement  of  its  customs, 
fiscal.  Immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  Its  territory  or  territorial  sea; 

(b)  Punish  Infringement  of  the  above 
regulations  committed  within  Its  territory 
or  terrltcalal  sea. 

2.  The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend 
beyond  12  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured. 

3.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  op- 
posite or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of 
the  two  States  is  entitled,  falling  agreement 
between  them  to  the  contrary  to  extend  its 
contiguous  zone  beyond  the  nyyiifln  line 
every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  frocn  the 
neai-est  points  on  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
two  States  is  measxu'ed. 

PAST    ni FINAL   ARTICLES 

Article  25 
The   provisions    of   this   Convention    shall 
not  affect  conventions  or  other  International 
agreements    already    in    force,    as    between 
States  Parties  to  them. 

ArUcle  26 
This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1056,  be  c^)en  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Convention. 

Article  27 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  28 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  accession 
by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the  cate- 
gories mentioned  in  article  26.  The  instru- 
ments of  accession  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  a« 
1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  twenty-second  instrriment  of 
ratlflcation  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 
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2.  Where  a  low-tide  el^yation  Is  wholly  sit- 
uated at  a  distance  exceeding  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea  from  the  mainland  or  an 
Island,  It  has  no  territorial  sea  of  its  own. 

Article  12 

Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  oppo- 
site or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of  the 
two  States  is  entitled,  falling  agreement  be- 
tween them  to  the  contrary,  to  extend  its 
territorial  sea  beyond  the  median  line  every 
point  of  which  Is  equidistant  frcMn  the  near- 
est points  on  the  baselines  from  which  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  each  of  the 
two  States  Is  measured.  The  provisions  of 
this  parafiiraph  shall  not  apply,  however, 
where  It  Is  necessary  by  reason  of  historic 
title  or  other  special  clrctmietances  to  de- 
limit the  territorial  seas  of  the  two  States  In 
a  way  which  Is  at  variance  with  this  provi- 
sion. 

2.  The  line  of  delimitation  between  the 
territorial  seas  of  two  States  lying  opposite 
to  each  other  or  adjacent  to  each  other  shall 
be  marked  on  lar^-scale  charts  officially 
recognized  by  the  coastal  States. 

Article  13 
If  a  river  flows  directly  Into  the  sea.  the 
baseline  shall  be  a  stragiht  line  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river  between  points  on  the 
Jow-tlde  line  of  its  banks. 

Section  III.  Right  of  Innocent  Passage 

Subsection  A.  Rules  Applicable  to  all  Ships 

Article  14 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  these  arti- 
cles, ships  of  all  States,  whether  coastal  or 
not.  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Passage  means  navigation  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  either  of  trav- 
ersing that  sea  without  entering  Internal 
waters,  or  of  proceeding  to  internal  waters, 
or  of  making  for  the  high  seas  from  internal 
waters. 

3.  Passage  includes  stopping  and  anchor- 
ing, but  only  Insofar  as  the  same  are  inci- 
dental to  ordinary  navigation  or  are  ren- 
dered necessary  by  force  majeure  or  by  dls- 
tre.'=s. 

4.  Passage  is  innocent  so  long  as  It  Is  not 
prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good  order  or  se- 
ctirity  of  the  coastal  State.  Such  passage 
shall  take  place  In  conformity  with  these 
articles  and  with  other  rules  of  International 
law. 

6.  Paasage  of  foreign  fishing  ver«!els  shall 
not  be  considered  Innocent  If  they  do  not 
observe  such  laws  and  regulations  aa  the 
coastal  State  may  make  and  publish  in  order 
to  prevent  these  vessels  from  fishing  In  the 
territorial  sea. 

8.  Submarines  are  required  to  navigate 
on  the  surface  and  to  show  their  flag. 

Article  15 

1.  The  coastal  St^ite  must  not  hamper  In- 
nocent passage  through  the  territorial  sea. 

2.  The  coastal  State  is  required  to  give 
appropriate  publicity  to  any  dangers  to  navi- 
gation, of  which  it  has  knowledge,  within  its 
territorial  sea. 

Article  16 

1.  The  coastal  State  may  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  in  its  territorial  sea  to  prevent 
passage  which  Is  not  Innocent. 

2.  In  the  case  of  ships  proceeding  to  In- 
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take    effect    only    after    harlng    been    duly 
published. 

4.  There  shall  be  no  stispenslon  of  the 
Innocent  passage  of  foreign  shlpe  through 
straits  which  are  used  for  International  naTl- 
gatlon  between  one  part  of  the  high  seas 
and  another  pert  of  the  high  seas  or  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  of  a  foreign  State. 

Article  17 
Foreign  ships  exercising  the  right  of  Inno- 
cent passage  shall  comply  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  enacted  by  the  coastal  State  In 
conformity  with  these  articles  and  other 
rules  of  International  law  and.  In  particular, 
with  such  laws  and  regolations  relating  to 
transport  and  navigation. 

Subsection  B.  Rules  Applicable  to 
'Merchant  Ships 

Article  18 

1.  No  charge  may  be  levied  upon  foreign 
ships  by  reason  only  of  their  passage  through 
the  territorial  sea. 

2.  Charges  may  be  levied  upon  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea  as 
payment  only  for  specific  services  rendered 
to  the  ship.  These  charges  shall  be  levied 
without  discrimination. 

Article  19 

1.  The  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal 
State  should  not  be  exercised  on  board  a  for- 
eign ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea 
to  arrest  any  person  or  to  conduct  any  Inves- 
tigation In  connexion  with  and  crime  com- 
raitted  on  board  the  ship  during  its  passage, 
save  only  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  If  the  consequences  of  the  crime  ex- 
tend to  the  coastal  State;  or 

(b)  If  the  crime  Is  of  a  kind  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  country  or  the  good  order 
of  the  territorial  sea;  or 

(c)  If  the  assistance  of  the  local  authori- 
ties has  been  requested   by  the  captain   of 
the  ship  or  by  the  consul  of  the  country 
whose  flag  the  ship  flies;  co- 
ld I    If  it  la  necessary  for  the  suppression 

of  illicit  trafflc  in  nso-ootic  drugs. 

2.  The  above  provisions  do  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  coastal  State  to  take  any  steps 
authorized  by  its  laws  for  the  purpoee  of  an 
firrest  or  investigation  on  board  a  foreign 
ship  passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  internal  waters. 

3.  In  the  cases  provided  for  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  shall, 
if  the  captain  so  requests,  advise  the  con- 
sular authority  and  the  ship's  crew.  In  cases 
nf  emergency  this  notification  may  be  com- 
municated while  the  measures  are  being 
taken. 

4.  In  considering  whether  or  how  an  arrest 
should  be  made,  the  local  authorities  shall 
pay  due  regard  to  the  Interests  of  navigation. 

5.  The  coastal  State  may  not  take  any 
st'^ps  on  board  a  foreign  ship  passing  through 
the  territorial  sea  to  arrest  any  person  or  to 
conduct  any  investigation  in  connexion  with 
any  crime  committed  before  the  ship  en- 
tered the  territorial  sea,  If  the  ship,  proceed- 
ing from  a  foreign  port.  Is  only  passing 
through  the  territorial  sea  without  entering 
internal  waters. 

Article  20 
1.  The  coastal   State  should  not  stop  or 
divert  a   foreign  ship   passing  through  the 
territorial  sea  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 


laws,  to  levy  execution  against  or  to  arrest, 
for  the  purpose  of  any  civil  proceedings,  a 
foreign  ship  lying  In  ttee  territorial  sea,  or 
passing  through  the  territorial  sea  after 
leaving  Internal  waters. 
Subsection  C.  Rules  Applicable  to  Govern- 
ment Ships  Other  Than  Warships 

Article  21 
The  rules  contained  In  sutMnectlons  A  and 
B    shall    also    apply    to    goTemment    ships 
operated  for  commercial  purpose. 

Article  22 

1.  The  rules  contained  in  subsection  A 
and  in  article  18  shall  apply  to  government 
ships  operated  for  noncommercial  purposes. 

2.  With  such  exceptions  as  are  contained 
in  the  provisions  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph,  nothing  in  these  articles 
affects  the  inununlUes  wbich  such  ships 
enjoy  under  tliese  articles  or  other  rules  of 
international  law. 

Subsection  D.  Rule  Applicable  to  Warships 
Article  23 
If  any  warsblp  does  not  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  coastal  State  concerning 
paasage  through  t^e  territorial  sea  and  dis- 
regards any  request  for  compliance  which  is 
made  to  it,  the  coastal  State  may  reqxiire  ths 
war&hip  to  leave  the  territorial 


PART  n — cormcTTous  eons 
Article  24 

1.  In  a  zone  of  the  high  seas  contiguous 
to  Its  territorial  sea.  the  coastal  State  may 
exercise  the  control  necessary  to; 

(a)  Prevent  infringement  of  its  customs, 
fiscal.  Immigration  or  sanitary  regulations 
within  Its  territory  or  territorial  sea; 

(b)  Punish  Infringement  of  the  above 
regulations  committed  within  Its  territory 
or  terrltcalal  sea. 

2.  The  contiguous  zone  may  not  extend 
beyond  12  miles  from  the  baseline  from 
which  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  is 
measured. 

3.  Where  the  coasts  of  two  States  are  op- 
posite or  adjacent  to  each  other,  neither  of 
the  two  States  is  entitled,  falling  agreement 
between  them  to  the  contrary  to  extend  its 
contlguoiu  zone  beyond  the  median  line 
every  point  of  which  Is  equidistant  frocn  the 
neaiest  points  on  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  seas  of  the 
two  States  la  measured. 

PAST    ni riNAI,   AKTICIXB 

Article  25 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall 
not  affect  conventions  or  other  International 
agreements  already  In  force,  as  between 
States  Parties  to  them. 

ArUcle  26 
This  Convention  shall,  until  81  October 
1058,  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any 
of  the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  Invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Convention. 

Article  27 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  erf  the 
United  Nations. 

Article  28 
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2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  depoelt  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

Article  30 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
shall  enter  into  force,  a  request  for  the  revi- 
sion of  this  Convention  may  be  made  at  any 
time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by  means  of 
a  notification  In  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General   of  the  United   Nations 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any, 
to  be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

Article  31 
The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  in  article  26 : 

(a)  Of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  acceesion,  in  accordance  with  articles  26, 
27.  and  28; 

(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  into  force,  in  accordance  with 
arUcle  28; 

(c)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  30. 

Article  32 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese.  English,  French,  Russian,  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  In 
article  26. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty- ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiftv- 
elght. 

For  Afghanistan:  A.  R.  Pazhwak,  October 
30.  1958. 

Fbr  Albimia : 

For  Argentina:  A.  Lescure. 

For  Australia:  K.  Ronald  Walker  30 
October  1958. 

For  Austria:  Dr.  Franz  Matsch,  October  27 
1958. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 
For  Bolivia:  M.  Tamayo,  17  October.  1958 
For  Brazil : 
For  Bulgaria : 

[Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat.) : 

Reservations:  to  article  20:  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
considers  that  government  ships  in  foreign 
waters  have  immunity  and  that  the  meas- 
ures set  forth  In  this  article  may  therefore 
apply  to  such  ships  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  flag  State;  to  article  23  (Sub-Section 
D.  Rxile  applicable  to  Warships) — The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria 
considers  that  the  coastal  State  has  the  right 
to  establish  procedures  for  the  authorization 
of  the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through 
its  territorial  waters." 

Dr.  Voutov.  31  October.  1958. 

For  the  Union  of  Burma : 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: 

[Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat] : 

With  reservations  to  articles  20  and  23- 
text  of  reservations  attached. 

W.  Klselev,  30.X.1958. 

Text  of  the  reservations : 

"To  article  20:  The  Government  of  the 
Byelonisslan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  government  ships  In  foreign  ter- 
ritorial waters  have  inununlty  and  that  the 
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measures  mentioned  in  this  article  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
CO  asent  of  the  flag  State. 

'To  article  23,  subsection  D  rule  applicable 
to  warships:  The  Government  of  the  Bye- 
loiussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  considers 
thit  the  coastal  State  has  the  right  to  estab- 
lish procedures  for  the  authorization  of  the 
passage  of  foreign  warships  through  Its  ter- 
ritorial waters." 

Por  Cambodia : 

for  Canada:  George  A.  Drew. 

For  Ceylon :  C.  Corea,  30  X/58. 

Por  Chile: 

?or  China:    Liu  Chleh,  Yu-Chl  Hsueh 

•"or  Colombia:  (translation  with  the  ex- 
plication annexed):  Juan  Uribe  Holguln. 
Jo  s6  Joaquin  Claoedo  CastlUa. 

Pranslatlon  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat : 

With  respect  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  the 
de  egatlon  of  Colombia  declares  that,  under 
anicle  98  of  the  Colombian  Constitution, 
authorization  by  the  Senate  is  required  for 
th !  passage  of  foreign  troops  through  Co- 
lombian territory  and  that,  by  analogy,  such 
authorization  Is  accordingly  also  required  for 
th ;  p>assage  of  foreign  warships  through  Co- 
loinbian  territorial  waters." 

'"or  Costa  Rica:  Raul  Trejos  Flores. 

i'or  Cuba :  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 

.^OT  Czechoslovakia,  with  the  following  res- 
eryatjons: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Conference 
hail  not  adopted  a  special  article  concerning 
thi!  passage -ttf  warships  through  the  terri- 
toiial  waters  of  foreign  States,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Czechoslovakia  Republic  deems 
It  lecessary  to  stress  that  articles  14  and  23 
cannot  In  any  sense  be  Interpreted  as  estab- 
lls'  ling  a  right  of  Innocent  passage  for  war- 
sh^  through  the  territorial  waters. 

The  Government  of  the  Czechoslovak  Re- 
public holds  that  under  International  law  in 
force  all  government  ships  without  dlstinc- 
tloi  enjoy  Immunity  and  therefore  does  not 
agiee  with  the  application  of  articles  19  and 
20  of  the  Convention  to  government  ships 
op<  rated  for  commercial  purposes." 
l^arel  Kurka.  30  October  1958. 
I'or  Denmark:  Max  Sorensen.  T.  Olden- 
bu;  g. 

Itor   the  Dominican  Republic:    A.   Alvarez 


Ecuador : 

El  Salvador: 

Ethiopia: 

the  Federation  of  Malaya: 

Finland:  G.  A.  Grlpenberg.  27  Octobre 


Asante. 
For 


Prance : 

the  Federal^ Republic  of  Germany. 
~  Quarshie,     K. 


P  or     Ghana :     Richard 


Greece : 

Guatemala:   L.  Ayclnena  Salazar 
Haiti:  Rlgal. 

the  Holy  See:  P.  Demeur,  30.4.1958. 
Honduras. 

Hungary,   subject   to   reservations   at- 
to  articles  14,  23,  and  21:   Dr.  Szita 
,  31-X.1958. 
Alleles   14  and   23:   "The  Government  of 
Hungarian  People's   Republic   is  of   the 
opinion  that  the  coastal  State  Is  entitled  to 
the   passage   of   warships    through   its 
'  waters  subject  to  previous  author- 
;   article  21:  The  Government  of  the 
Hurgarlan  People's  Republic  is  of  the  opin- 
that  the  rules  contained  In  Sub-Section 
Section  III  of  Part  I  of  the  Convention 
generally    Inapplicable    to    government 
operated  for   commercial   purposes   so 
they  encroach  on  the  Immunities  en- 
under  International  law  by  all  govern- 
ships,  whether  commercial  or  noncom- 
al.  on  foreign  territorial  waters.     Con- 
sequently, the  provisions  of  Sub-Section  B 
restricting    the    immunities   of   government 
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ships  operated  for  conunercial  purposes  are 
applicable  only  upon  consent  of  the  State 
whose  flag  the  ship  flies. 

For  Iceland:  H.  G.  Andersen. 
Pur  India: 
For  Indonesia : 

For   Iran,  subject   to  reservations:    Dr.   A. 
Matine-Daf  tary.  May  28,  1958. 

Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat: 

"In  signing  the  Convention  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone.  I  make 
the  following  reservation:  Article  14.  The 
Iranian  Government  maintains  the  objec- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  excess  of  competence, 
expressed  by  Its  delegation  at  the  twelfth 
plenary  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  on  24  April  1958,  to  the  arti- 
cles recommended  by  the  Fifth  Committee 
of  the  Conference  and  incorporated  In  pent. 
In  article  14  of  this  Convention  The  Iran- 
ian Government  accordingly  reserves  all 
rights  regarding  the  contents  of  this  article 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  countries  having 
no  sea  coa-st." 
For  Iraq; 

P.r  Ireland    Prank  Alden.  2-10-1958 
For  Isarel    Shabtal  Rosenne. 
For  Italy: 
For  Japan : 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan: 
For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 
For  Laos: 
For  Lebanon : 

For  Liberia:  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks.  27  5  58. 
For  Libya: 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 
For  Mexico : 
For  Monaco : 
For  Morocco: 

For  Nepal:  Rlshlkesh  Shaha. 
For   the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands:    C. 
Schurmann.  31  October  1958. 

For  New  Zealand:  Foes  Shanahan,  29  Octo- 
ber 1958. 

For  Nicaragua: 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 
For  Pnicistan:  Aly  Khan,  31  October  1958. 
For  Panama:   Carlos  Sucre  C,  2.5.1958. 
For  P.<raguay: 
For  Peru : 

For  the  Philippine  Republic : 
For  Poland : 

For  Portugal,  translation,  subject  to  rati- 
fication: Vasco  Vlelra  Oarln,  28  October 
1958. 

For  Romania,  translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat  with  the  following  res- 
ervations: "(1)  to  article  20:  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Romanian  People's  Republic 
considers  that  government  ships  have  Im- 
munity in  foreign  territorial  waters  and  that 
the  measures  envisaged  In  this  article  may 
not  be  applied  to  such  ships  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  flag  State;  (2)  to  article 
23:  The  Government  of  the  Romanian  Peo- 
ples Republic  considers  that  the  coastal 
State  has  the  right  to  provide  that  the 
passage  of  foreign  warships  through  lU  ter- 
ritorial waters  shall  be  subject  to  previous 
approval." 

M    Magheru.  31  October    1958. 

For  San  Marino: 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Spain: 

For  the  Sudan: 

For  Sweden: 

For  Switzerland:  F  Schnyder,  22  octobre 
1958. 

For  Thailand:  Luang  Chakrapanl  Srlsllvl- 
suddhi. 

For  Tunisia  (translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat)  :  With  the  following 
reservation:  "The  Government  of  the 
Tunisian  Republc  does  not  consider  Itself 
bound  by  the  provisions  of  article  16,  para- 
graph 4.  of  this  Convention." 

Mongi  Slim.  30  October  1968. 

For  Turkey: 
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For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: (Uanslation  by  the  United  Nation*  Sec- 
retariat) .  with  reservations  to  articles  20  and 
23;  text  of  reservations  attached:  L.  Pala- 
marchuk,  30  October  1958. 
Text  of  the  reservatloiis; 
To  article  20:  "The  Government  of  the 
UTiranlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  government  ships  in  foreign  ter- 
ritorial waters  have  immunity  and  that  the 
measures  mentioned  in  this  article  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  flag  State." 

To  article  23.  subsection  D:  "Rule  appU- 
cable  to  Warships)— The  Government  erf  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  consid- 
ers that  a  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  authorization  of 
the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through  its 
territorial  waters." 

For  the  Uhion  of  South  Africa : 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics (translation  by  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat), with  reservations  to  articles  20  and 
23;  text  of  reservations  attached:  V.  Zorin, 
30  October  1958. 

Text  of  the  reservations: 
To  article  30:  "The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consid- 
ers that  government  ships  In  foreign  terri- 
torial waters  have  immunity  and  that  the 
measures  mentioned  in  this  article  may 
therefcM^  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  flag  State." 

To  article  23,  subsection  D,  rule  applica- 
ble to  warships:  "The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  SodalUt  Republics  consid- 
ers that  a  poastal  State  has  the  right  to 
establUh  procedures  for  the  authorization 
of  the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through 
its  territorial  waters." 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic : 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and    Northern    Ireland:    Plerson    Dixon     9 
Sept.  1958.    « 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Arthur 
H.  Deaxi,  15  Sept.  1968. 

For  Uruguay:  Carlos  Carbajal,  M.  Martinez 
Montero. 

For  Venezuela  (translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat)  :  "In  signing  the  present 
Convention,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  de- 
clares with  reference  to  article  12  that  there 
are  special  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  the  following  areas:  the 
Gulf  of  Paris  and  zones  adjacent  thereto; 
the  area  between  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and 
the  Island  of  Aruba;  and  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela." 

Ad    referendum,    Carlos    Sosa    Rodriguez, 
October  30th  1958. 
For  Vietnam: 
For  Yemen: 

For  Yugoslavia  (translation  subject  to 
ratification )  :    Milan  Bartos,   V.  Popovlc. 


ExzcmnvzK 
Aftjrex  n — Convention    on   thk  High    Seas 

The  Stetes  Parties  to  this  Convention, 

Desiring  to  codify  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  relating  to  the  high  seas. 

Recognizing  that  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  Ge- 
neva from  24  February  to  27  April  1958. 
adopted  the  following  provisions  as  generally 
declaratory  of  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  1 

The  term  "high  seas"  means  all  parts  of 
the  sea  that  are  not  Included  In  the  terri- 
torial sea  <x  In  the  Internal  waters  of  a  State. 

ARTICLE  2 

The  high  seas  being  open  to  all  nations,  no 
State  may  validly  purport  to  subject  any  part 
of  them  to  Its  soveredgnty.  Freedotm  of  the 
high  seas  Is  exercised  under  the  oondlUons 
laid  down  by  these  articles  aiKl  by  tlM  other 


rules  c«f  international  law.  It  comin-iaes,  in- 
ter alia,  both  for  coastal  and  non -coastal 
states : 

(1)  Freedcwn  of  navigation; 

(2)  R^edom  of  fishing; 
(3>  Freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and 

pipelines: 

(4)   Freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 

These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  be- 
ing recognized  by  the  general  principles  of 
International  law,  shall  be  exercised  by  all 
States  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  States  in  their  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

ARTICLE  3 

1.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
.<:eas  on  equal  terms  with  coastal  States, 
.States  having  no  sea-coast  should  have  free 
a^ccess  to  the  sea.  To  this  end  States  situ- 
ated between  the  sea  and  a  State  having  no 
sea-coast  shall  by  common  agreement  with 
the  latter  and  In  conformity  with  existing 
intern.aiional  convention  accord: 

(a)  To  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity,  free  transit  through 
their  territory;  and 

(b)  To  ships  flying  the  flag  of  that  State 
treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  their 
ov,n  ships,  or  to  the  ships  of  any  other 
Stat<;s,  as  regards  access  to  seaports  and  the 
use  of  such  ports. 

2.  States  situated  between  the  sea  and  a 
S'.ate  having  no  sea-coast  shall  settle,  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  latter,  and  taking 
into  account  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State 
or  State  of  transit  and  the  special  conditions 
of  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  all  matters 
relating  to  freedom  of  transit  and  equal 
treatment  in  ports,  in  case  such  States  are 
not  already  parties  to  existing  international 
conventions. 

ARTICLE   4 

Every  State,  whether  coastal  or  not,  has 
the  right  to  sail  ships  under  its  flag  on  the 
high  seas. 

ARTICLZ  9 

1.  Each  State  shall  fix  the  conditions  for 
the  grant  of  its  nationality  to  ships,  for  the 
registration  of  ships  in  its  territory,  and  for 
the  right  to  fly  Its  flag.  Ships  have  the  na- 
tionality of  the  State  whose  flag  they  are 
entitled  to  fly.  There  must  exist  a  genuine 
link  between  the  State  and  the  ship;  in 
particular,  the  State  must  effectively  exer- 
cise Its  Jurisdiction  and  control  in  admin- 
istrative, technical  and  social  matters  over 
shljw  flying  its  flag. 

2.  Each  State  shall  Issue  to  ships  to  which 
It  has  granted  the  right  to  fly  Its  flag  docu- 
ments to  that  effect. 

ARTICLE   6 

1.  Ships  sliall  sail  under  the  flag  of  one 
State  only  and.  save  in  exceptional  cases  ex- 
pressly provided  for  in  international  treaties 
or  in  these  articles,  shall  be  subject  to  its 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas.  A 
ship  may  not  change  its  flag  during  a  voyage 
or  while  in  a  port  of  call,  save  in  the  case  of 
a  real  transfer  of  ownership  or  change  of 
registry. 

2.  A  ship  which  sails  under  the  flags  of  two 
or  more  States,  using  them  aooordlng  to 
convenience,  may  not  claim  any  of  the  na- 
tionalities In  question  with  respect  to  any 
other  State,  and  may  be  assimilated  to  a  ship 
without  nationality. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  articles  do 
not  prejudice  the  question  of  ships  employed 
on  the  official  service  of  an  Inter-govem- 
mental  orgeinizatlon  flying  the  ^flag  of  the 
organization. 

ARTICLE  8 

1.  Warships  on  the  high  seas  have  complete 
Immunity  from  the  JozisdlctUm  of  any  State 
other  tiian  the  flag  State. 


2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  the 
term  "warship"  means  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  naval  forces  of  a  State  and  bearing  the 
external  marks  distinguishing  warshlj>s  of  its 
nationality,  imder  the  command  of  an  of- 
ficer duly  commissioned  by  the  government 
and  whose  name  appears  in  the  Navy  List, 
and  manned  by  a  crew  who  are  under  regular 
naval  discipline. 

ARTICLE    9 

Shljjs  owned  or  operated  by  a  State  and 
used  only  on  government  non-commercial 
service  shall,  on  the  high  seas,  have  com- 
plete immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  ar.y 
State  other  than  the  flag  State. 

ARTICLE     10 

1.  Every  State  shall  take  such  measures 
for  ships  under  its  flag  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  safety  at  sea  with  regard  inter  alia 
to: 

(a)  The  use  of  signals,  the  maintenance 
of  communications  and   the  prevention   of 

collisions; 

(b)  The  manning  of  ships  and  labour 
conditions  for  crews  taking  Into  account  the 
applicable  international  labour  instruments; 

(c)  The  construction,  equipment,  and  sea- 
worthiness of  ships. 

2.  In  taking  such  measvires  each  State  is 
required  to  conform  to  generally  accepted 
international  standards  and  to  take  any 
steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
observance. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  collision  or  of  any 
other  incident  of  navigation  concerning  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  involving  the  jienal 
or  disciplinary  responsibility  of  the  master  or 
of  any  other  person  in  the  service  of  the 
ship,  no  penal,  or  disciplinary  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  against  such  persons  ex- 
cept before  the  Judicial  or  administrative 
authorities  either  of  the  flag  State  or  of  the 
State  of  which  such  person  is  a  national. 

2.  In  disciplinary  matters,  the  State  which 
has  Issued  a  master's  certificate  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence  or  license  shall  alone  be 
competent,  after  due  legal  process,  to  pro- 
nounce the  withdrawal  of  such  certificates, 
even  if  the  holder  Is  not  a  national  of  the 
State  which  issued  them. 

3.  No  arrest  or  detention  of  the  ship,  even 
as  a  measure  of  investigation,  shall  be  or- 
dered by  any  authorities  other  than  those  of 
the  flag  State. 

ARTICLE    is 

1.  Every  State  shall  require  the  master  of 
a  ship  sailing  under  its  flag.  In  so  far  as  he 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  the 
ship,  the  crew  or  the  passengers, 

(a)  To  render  assistance  to  any  x>erson 
found  at  sea  In  danger  of  being  lost; 

(b)  To  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to 
the  rescue  of  persons  In  distress  If  Informed 
of  their  need  of  assistance,  in  so  far  as  such 
action  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  him; 

(c)  After  a  collision,  to  render  assistance 
to  the  other  ship,  her  crew  and  her  pas- 
sengers and,  where  possible,  to  Inform  the 
other  ship  of  the  name  of  his  own  ship,  her 
port  of  registry  and  the  nearest  port  at  which 
she  will  call. 

2.  Every  coastal  State  shall  promote  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate and  effective  search  and  rescue  service 
regarding  safety  on  and  o^ac  the  sea  and — 
where  circumstances  ao  require — by  way  of 
mutual  regional  arrangements  co-operate 
with  neighbouring  States  for  this  purpose. 

ARTICLC    13 

Every  State  shall  adopt  effective  measures 
to  prevent  and  punish  the  transport  of  slaves 
in  ships  authorized  to  fly  its  flag,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  unlawful  use  of  its  flag  tdt  that 
purpose.  Any  slave  taking  refuge  on  board 
any  ship,  whatever  its  flag,  shall  ipso  facto 
be  tree. 
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For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Sociallat  Repub- 
lic: (Uanslatlon  by  the  United  Nation*  Sec- 
retariat), with  reservations  to  articles  30  and 
23;  text  of  reservations  attached:  L.  Pala- 
marchuk,  30  October  1958. 
Text  of  the  reservations: 
To  article  20:  "The  Government  of  the 
Ukranlan  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  government  ships  in  foreign  ter- 
ritorial waters  have  immunity  and  that  the 
measures  mentioned  In  this  article  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  flag  State." 

To  arUcle  23.  subsection  D:  "Rule  appU- 
cable  to  Warships)— The  Government  of  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  SocUllst  Republic  consid- 
ers that  a  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  authorization  of 
the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through  Its 
territorial  waters." 
For  the  IThloa  of  South  Africa : 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics (translation  by  the  United  Nations  Sec- 
retariat), with  reservations  to  articles  20  and 
23;  text  of  reservations  attached:  V.  Zorln, 
30  October  1958. 

Text  of  the  reservations: 
To  article  30:  '"The  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consid- 
ers that  government  ships  In  foreign  terri- 
torial waters  have  Immunity  and  that  the 
measures  mentioned  in  this  article  may 
therefore  be  applied  to  them  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  flag  State." 

To  article  23,  sulssection  D,  rule  applica- 
ble to  warships:  "The  GoTemment  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consid- 
ers that  a  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
esstablish  procedures  for  the  authorlwttion 
of  the  passage  of  foreign  warships  through 
Its  territorial  waters." 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic : 
For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and    Northern    Ireland:    Plerson    Dixon     9 
Sept.  1958.    « 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Arthiu' 
H.  Dean,  15  Sept.  1968. 

For  Uruguay:  Carlos  Carbajal,  M.  Martinez 
Montero. 

For  Venezuela  (translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat)  :  "In  signing  the  present 
Convention,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  de- 
clares with  reference  to  arUcle  12  that  there 
are  special  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  the  following  areas:  the 
Gulf  of  Paris  and  zones  adjacent  thereto; 
the  area  between  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and 
the  island  of  Aruba;  and  the  Gulf  of 
Venezuela." 

Ad    referendum,    Carlos    Sosa    Rodriguez. 
October  30th  1958. 
For  Vietnam: 
For  Yemen: 

For  Yugoslavia  (translation  subject  to 
ratification)  :    Milan   Bartoe,   V.   Popovlc. 


rules  ot  International  law.  It  compriaee,  in- 
ter alia,  both  for  coastal  mod  non -coastal 
states : 

(1)  FreedMn  of  navigation; 

(2)  R^edom  of  fishing; 

(3>  Freedom  to  lay  submarine  cables  and 

pipelines; 

(4)   Freedom  to  fly  over  the  high  seas. 

These  freedoms,  and  others  which  are  be- 
ing recognized  by  the  general  principles  of 
International  law,  shall  t>e  exercised  by  all 
states  with  reasonable  regard  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  other  States  in  their  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  the  high  seas. 

asticlj:  3 

1.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  the 
."^eas  on  equal  terms  with  coastal  States. 
.States  having  no  sea-coast  should  have  free 
access  to  the  sea.  To  this  end  States  situ- 
ated between  the  sea  and  a  State  having  no 
sea-coast  shall  by  common  agreement  with 
the  latter  and  In  conformity  with  existing 
international  convention  accord: 

(a)  To  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  on 
a  basis  of  reciprocity,  free  transit  through 
their  territory;  and 

(b)  To  ships  flying  the  flag  of  that  State 
treatment  equal  to  that  accorded  to  their 
o-.vn  ships,  or  to  the  ships  of  any  other 
Stat<;s.  as  regards  accees  to  seaports  and  the 
use  of  such  ports. 

2.  States  situated  between  the  sea  and  a 
Plate  having  no  sea-coast  shall  settle,  by  mu- 
tual agreement  with  the  latter,  and  taking 
Into  account  the  rights  of  the  coastal  State 
or  State  of  transit  and  the  special  conditions 
of  the  State  having  no  sea-coast,  all  matters 
relating  to  freedom  of  transit  and  equal 
treatment  in  ports.  In  case  such  States  are 
not  already  parties  to  existing  InternaUonal 
conventions. 

ABTICLZ   4 

Every  State,  whether  coastal  or  not,  has 
the  right  to  sail  ships  under  Its  flag  on  the 
high  seas. 

ABTICLZ  s 

1.  Each  State  shall  flz  the  conditions  for 
the  grant  of  Its  nationality  to  ships,  for  the 
registration  of  ships  In  its  territory,  and  tar 
the  right  to  fly  its  flag.  Ships  have  the  na- 
tionality of  the. State  whose  flag  they  ar« 
entitled  to  fly.  There  miut  exist  a  genuine 
link  between  the  State  and  the  ship;  In 
particular,  the  State  must  effectively  exer- 
cise its  Jurisdiction  and  control  In  admin- 
istrative, technical  and  social  matters  over 
ships  flying  its  flag. 

2.  Each  State  shall  Issue  to  ships  to  which 
it  has  granted  the  right  to  fly  Its  flag  docu- 
ments to  that  effect. 

AXTICLK   6 

1.  Ships  shall  sail  under  the  flag  of  one 

State    OnlV    nnrl       RQVP    in     OV^onfi/^nol     na^^a    xp 


2.  For  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  the 
term  "warship"  means  a  ship  belonging  to 
the  naval  forces  of  a  State  and  bearing  the 
external  marJcs  distinguishing  warships  erf  its 
nationality,  under  the  command  of  an  of- 
ficer duly  commissioned  by  the  government 
and  whose  name  appears  in  the  Navy  List, 
and  manned  by  a  crew  who  are  under  regular 
naval  discipline. 

AKTICXZ    9 

Shljjs  owned  or  operated  by  a  State  and 
used  only  on  government  non-commercial 
service  shall,  on  the  high  seas,  have  com- 
plete Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
State  other  than  the  flag  State. 

AaricLz    10 

1.  Every  State  shall  take  such  measures 
for  ships  under  its  flag  as  are  necessary  to 

ensure  safety  at  sea  with  regard  Inter  alia 
to: 

(a)  The  use  of  signals,  the  maintenance 
of  communications  and   the  prevention   of 

collisions; 

(b)  The  manning  of  ships  and  labour 
conditions  for  crews  taking  into  account  the 
applicable  International  labour  instruments; 

(c)  The  construction,  equipment,  and  sea- 
worthiness of  ships. 

2.  In  taking  such  measures  each  State  Lb 
required  to  conform  to  generally  accepted 
International  standards  and  to  take  any 
steps  which  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  their 
observance. 

ARTICLE     1 1 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  collision  or  of  any 
other  incident  of  navigation  concerning  a 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  Involving  the  i>enal 
or  disciplinary  responsibility  of  the  master  or 
of  any  other  person  in  the  service  of  the 
ship,  no  penal,  or  disciplinary  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  against  such  persons  ex- 
cept before  the  Judicial  or  administrative 
authorities  either  of  the  flag  State  or  of  the 
State  of  which  such  person  is  a  national. 

2.  In  disciplinary  matters,  the  State  which 
has  Issued  a  master's  certlflcate  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  competence  or  license  shall  alone  be 
competent,  after  due  legal  process,  to  pro- 
nounce the  withdrawal  of  such  certificates, 
even  if  the  holder  is  not  a  national  of  the 
State  which  issued  them. 

3.  No  arrest  or  detention  of  the  ship,  even 
as  a  measure  of  Investigation,  shall  be  or- 
dered by  any  authorities  other  than  those  of 
the  flag  State. 

AKTTCLE    19 

1.  Every  State  shall  require  the  master  of 
a  ship  sailing  under  Its  flag.  In  so  far  as  he 
can  do  so  without  serious  danger  to  the 
ship,  the  crew  or  the  passengers, 

(a)  To  render  assistance  to  any  person 
found  at  sea  In  danger  of  being  lost; 

(b)  To  proceed  with  all  possible  speed  to 
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AXTICLZ     14 

All  States  shall  oo-operate  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  In  the  repression  of  piracy 
on  the  high  seas  or  In  any  other  place  out- 
side the  J\u'l8dlctlon  of  any  State. 

ARTICLE     IS 

Piracy  consists  of  any  of  the  following 
acts: 

(1)  Any  Illegal  acts  of  violence,  deten- 
tion or  any  act  of  depredation,  committed 
for  private  ends  by  the  crew  or  the  passen- 
gers of  a  private  ship  or  a  private  aircraft, 
and  directed: 

(a)  On  the  high  seas,  against  another 
ship  or  aircraft,  or  against  persons  or  prop- 
erty on  board  such  ship  or  aircraft. 

(b)  Against  a  ship,  aircraft,  persons  or 
property  in  a  place  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  State; 

(2)  Any  act  of  voluntary  participation  in 
the  operation  of  a-  ship  or  of  an  aircraft 
with  knowledge  of  facts  malting  it  a  pirate 
ship  or  aircraft: 

(3)  Any  act  of  inciting  or  of  intentionally 
facilitating  an  act  described  in  subpara- 
graph  1  or  subparagraph   2  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE     16 

The  acts  of  piracy,  as  defined  in  article 
15,  committed  by  a  warship,  government 
ship  or  government  aircraft  whose  crew  has 
mutinied  and  taken  control  of  the  ship  or 
aircraft  are  assimilated  to  acts  committed 
by  a  private  ship. 

ARTICLE    17 

A  ship  or  aircraft  Is  considered  a  pirate 
ship  or  aircraft  if  it  is  intended  by  the 
persons  In  dominant  control  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  one  of  the  acts 
referred  to  in  article  15.  The  same  applies 
if  the  ship  or  aircraft  has  been  used  to 
commit  any  such  act,  so  long  acs  it  remains 
under  the  control  of  the  persons  guilty  of 
that  act. 

ARTICLE     1 8 

A  ship  or  aircraft  may  retain  its  nation- 
ality although  it  has  become  a  pirate  ship 
or  aircraft.  The  retention  or  loss  of  na- 
tionality is  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
State  from  which  such  nationality  was 
derived. 

ARTICLE      1 9 

On  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  other  place 
outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State,  every 
State  may  seize  a  pirate  ship  or  aircraft,  or 
a  ship  taken  by  piracy  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  pirates,  and  arrest  the  persons  and 
seize  the  property  on  board.  The  courts  of 
the  State  which  carried  out  the  seizure  may 
decide  upon  the  penalties  to  be  imposed,  and 
may  also  determine  the  action  to  be  taken 
with  regard  to  the  ships,  aircraft  or  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  rights  of  third  parties 
acting  In  good  faith. 

ARTICLE     20 

Where  the  seizure  of  a  ship  or  aircraft  on 
suspicion  of  piracy  has  been  effected  without 
adequate  grounds,  the  State  making  the 
seizure  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  the  na- 
tionality of  which  Is  possessed  by  the  ship 
or  aircraft,  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
the  seizure. 

ARTICLE     2 1 

A  seizure  on  account  of  piracy  may  only 
be  carried  out  by  warships  or  military  air- 
craft, or  other  ships  or  aircraft  on  govern- 
ment service  authorized  to  that  effect. 

ARTICLE     22 

1.  Except  where  acts  of  interference  derive 
from  powers  conferred  by  treaty,  a  warship 
which  encounters  a  foreign  merchant  ship 
on  the  high  seas  Is  not  Justified  in  boarding 
her  unless  there  Is  reasonable  ground  for 
suspecting : 

(a)  That  the  ship  Is  engaged  In  piracy; 
or 

(b)  That  the  ship  is  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade;  or 


I  c )  That,  though  flying  a  foreign  flag  or 
ref  jslng  to  show  its  flag,  the  ship  Is,  in 
reality,  of  the  same  nationality  as  the  war- 
ship. 

In  the  cases  provided  for  in  sub-para- 
grak>hs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above,  the  warship 
mair  proceed  to  verify  the  ship's  right  to 
fiy  its  flag.  To  this  end,  it  may  send  a 
boat  under  the  command  of  an  officer  to  the 
ship.  If  suspicion  remains  after 
documents  have  been  checked,  it  may 
to  a  further  examination  on  board 
ship,  which  must  be  carried  out  with 
possible  consideration. 
If  the  suspicions  prove  to  be  unfounded, 
provided  that  the  ship  boarded  has  net 
any  act  Justifying  them.  It  shall 
be  fcompensated  for  any  loss  or  damage  that 
ma,"  have  been  sustained. 
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ARTICLE     23 

The  hot  pursuit  of  a  foreign  ship  may 


be  andertaken  when  the  competent  authori- 
ties of  the  coastal  State  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ship  has  violated  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  that  State.  Such 
puisuit  must  be  commenced  wlien  the  for- 
eigi  ship  or  one  of  its  boats  is  within  the 
internal  waters  or  the  territorial  sea  or  the 
cortiguous  zone  of  the  pursuing  State,  and 
ma  r  only  be  continued  outside  the  territorial 

or   the  contiguous  zone   if  the   pursuit 

not  been  interrupted.  It  is  not  neces- 
that.  at  the  time  when  the  foreign 
shl  )  within  the  territorial  sea  or  the  con- 
tigi  lous  zone  receives  the  order  to  stop,  the 
Shi  )  giving  the  order  should  likewise  be 
wit  iln  the  territorial  sea  or  the  contiguous 
zore.  If  the  foreign  ship  is  within  a  con- 
tiguous zone,  as  defined  in  article  24  of  the 
Coi  ventlon  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
Coi  tlguous  Zone,  the  pursuit  may  only  be 
un(|ertaken  if  there  has  t>een  a  violation  of 

rights  for  the  protection  of  which  the 
zonje  was  established. 

The  right  of  hot  pursuit  ceases  as  soon 
the  ship  pursued  enters  the  territorial 
of  its  own  country  or  of  a  third  State. 

Hot  pursuit  is  not  deemed  to  have  begun 
unljss  the  pursuing  ship  has  satisfled  Itself 
by  luch  practicable  means  as  may  be  avall- 
abl( ;  that  the  ship  pursued  or  one  of  its  boats 


(ither  craft  working  as  a  team  and  using 
ship  pursued  as  a  mother  ship  are  within 
limits  of  the  territorial  sea.  or  as  the  case 
ma]  be  within  the  contiguous  z-jne.  The 
pursuit  may  only  be  commenced  after  a  vis- 
or auditory  signal  to  stop  has  been  Riven 
a  distance  which  enables  it  to  be  seen  or 
head  by  the  fcx-eign  ship. 

The  right  of  hot  pursuit  may  be  exer- 
cise 1  only  by  warships  or  military  aircraft, 
or  other  ships  or  aircraft  on  Government 
servjlce  specially  authorized  to  that  effect 

Where  hot  pursuit  is  effected  by  an 
aire  -aft : 

i  )  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  1  to  3 
of  t  lis  article  shall  apply  mutatis  mutandis: 

I  )  The  aircraft  giving  the  order  to  stop 
must  itself  actively  pursue  the  ship  until  a 
ship  or  aircraft  of  the  coastal  State,  sum- 
mored  by  the  aircraft,  arrives  to  take  over 
pursuit,  unless  the  aircraft  is  Itself  able 
a -rest  the  ship.  It  does  not  suffice  to  Jus- 
tify an  arrest  on  the  high  seas  that  the  ship 
was  merely  sighted  by  the  aircraft  as  an 
oCTender  or  suspected  offender,  if  it  was  not 
botl  ordered  to  stop  and  pursued  by  the  air- 
craf     itself  or  other  aircraft  or  ships  which 

tlnue  the  pursuit  without  Interruption. 

.  The  release  of  a  ship  arrested  within  the 
Jurl!  diction  of  a  State  and  escorted  to  a  port 
of  tl  lat  State  for  the  purposes  of  an  enquiry 
befo-e  the  competent  authorities  may  not  be 
Clair  led  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  ship, 

tie  course  of  its  voyage,  was  escorted 
acrqjis  a  portion  of  the  high  seas,  if  the  clr- 
cum  itances  rendered  this  necessary. 

Where  a  ship  has  been  stopped  or  ar- 
rest* d  on  the  high  seas  In  circumstances 
which  do  not  Justify  the  exercise  of  the  right 


of  hot  pursuit,  It  shall  be  compensated  for 
any  loss  or  damage  that  may  have  been  there- 
by sustained. 

AITICLB    24 

E^'ery  State  shall  draw  up  regulations  to 
prevent  pollution  of  the  seas  by  the  discharge 
of  oil  from  ships  or  pipelines  or  resulting 
from  the  exploitation  and  exploration  of  the 
seabed  and  Its  subsoil,  taking  account  of 
existing  treaty  provisions  on  the  subject. 

ARTICLE    25 

1  EK-ery  State  shall  take  measures  to  pre- 
vent pollution  of  the  seas  from  the  dumping 
of  radio-active  waste,  taking  into  account 
any  standards  and  regulations  which  may  be 
formulated  by  the  competent  international 
organizations. 

2.  All  States  shall  cooperate  with  the  com- 
petent international  organiaatlons  In  taking 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  pollution  of 
seas  or  air-space  above,  resulting  from  any 
activities  with  radio-active  materials  or 
other  harmful  agents. 

ARTICLE    26 

1.  All  states  shall  be  entitled  to  lay  sub- 
marine cables  and  pipelines  on  the  bed  of 
the  high  seas. 

2.  Subject  to  its  right  to  take  reasonable 
measures  for  the  exploration  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  and  the  exploitation  of  its  natu- 
ral resources,  the  coastal  State  may  not  im- 
pede the  laying  or  maintenance  of  such  cables 
or  plp>elir.es. 

3.  Whfn  laying  such  cables  or  pipelines 
the  State  in  question  shall  pay  due  regard 
to  cables  or  pipelines  already  in  position  on 
the  seabed.  In  particular,  possibilities  of 
repairing  existing  cables  or  pipelines  shall 
not  be  prejudiced. 

ARTICLE    27 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  provide  that  the  breaking 
or  Injury  by  a  ship  fiylng  Its  flag  or  by  a  per- 
son subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  of  a  submarine 
cable  beneath  the  high  seas  done  wilfully 
or  through  culpable  negligence,  in  such  a 
nianr.  r  as  to  be  liable  to  'nterrupt  or  ob- 
struct telegraphic  or  telephonic  communica- 
tions, and  similarly  the  breaking  or  injury 
nf  a  submarine  pipeline  or  hlgh-vollage 
fviwer  cable  shall  be  a  punishable  offence. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  any  break 
or  Injury  caused  by  persons  who  acted  merely 
with  the  legitimate  object  of  saving  their 
lives  or  their  ships,  after  having  taken  all 
necessary  precautions  to  avoid  such  break 
or  Injury. 

ARTICLE    28 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  provide  that.  If  persons 
subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  who  are  the  owners 
of  a  cable  or  pipeline  beneath  the  high  seas, 
in  laying  or  repairing  that  cable  or  pipeline, 
cause  a  break  In  or  injury  to  another  cable 
or  pl[>ellne.  they  shall  bear  the  cost  of  the 
repairs 

ARTICLE    29 

Every  State  shall  take  the  necessary  legis- 
lative measures  to  ensure  that  the  owners 
of  ships  who  can  prove  that  they  have  sac- 
rificed an  anchor,  a  net  or  any  other  fishing 
gear,  In  order  to  avoid  Injuring  a  submarine 
cable  or  pipeline,  shall  be  indemnlfled  by 
the  owner  of  the  cable  or  pipeline,  provided 
that  the  owner  of  the  ship  has  taken  all 
reasonable  precautionary  measures  before- 
hand. 

ARTICLE    30 

The  provisions  of  this  Convention  shall  not 
affect  conventions  or  other  international 
agreements  already  in  force,  as  between 
States  Parties  to  them. 

ARTICLE    31 

This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1058,  be  open  for  signature  b|^  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of 
the  specialized  agencies,   and   by  any  other 
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state  Invited  by  the  General  Aasembly  of  the 
United  NatlonB  to  become  a  Party  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

ASnCLK  3  a 

This  Convention  la  subject  to  ratification. 
The  Instrumenta  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

AITICL.K    33 

This  Ck>nventlon  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  In  article  31.  The  In- 
strviments  of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

AJtnCLB   34 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  Into  fcwce 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  twenty-second  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  Instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

ARTICUC    36 

1.  After  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  force,  a  request  for  the 
revision  of  this  Convention  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by  means 
of  a  notification  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any,  to 
be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

ABTICLX    36 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  NaUons  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  In  article  31 : 

(a)  Of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession,  in  accordance  with  articles  31 
32  and  33; 

(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
win  come  into  force.  In  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 34: 

(c)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  35. 

AKTICIiS    37 

The  original  of  this  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  In 
article  31. 

In  witness  wHoiKor  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  flftv- 
eight. 

For  Afghanistan.  A  R.  Pazhwak,  October 
30.  1958. 

For  Albania : 

For  Argentina:  A.  Lescure. 

For  Australia:  E.  Ronald  Walker,  30  Octo- 
ber 1958. 

For  Austria:  Dr.  Franz  Matsch,  October  27 
1958. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia:  M.  Tamayo,  17  October  1958. 

For  Brazil : 

For  Bulgaria:  (translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat)  : 

Reservation  to  article  9;  "The  Government 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  con- 
siders that  the  principle  of  international  law 
according  to  which  ships  have  complete  im- 
munity from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State 
other  than  the  flag  State  relates  without  any 
restriction  to  all  government  ships." 
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Declaration:  "The  Government  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  Bulgaria  considers  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  given  in  the  Convention 
does  not  cover  certain  acts  which  under  con- 
temporary international  law  should  be  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not  serve 
.  to  ensiire  freedom  of  navigation  on  interna- 
tional sea  routes." 

Dr.  Voutov,  31  October  1958. 
For  the  Union  of  Burma: 
For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public   (translation  by  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat),  with  a  reservation  to  article  9 
and  a  declaration,  texts  of  both  attached: 
K.  Kiselev,  30.X.1958. 
Text  of  the  reservation: 
To    article    9:    "The    Government   of    the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  con- 
siders that  the  principle  of  international  law 
according  to  which  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  is 
not  subject  to  any  Jurisdiction  except  that 
of  the  flag  State  applies  without  restriction 
to  all  government  ships." 
Text  of  the  declaration: 
"The  Government  of  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet  Socialist    Republic   considers   that   the 
definition  of  piracy  given  In  the  Convention 
does  not  cover  certain  acts  which  iinder  con- 
temporary International  law  should  be  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not  serve 
to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  on   inter- 
national sea  routes." 
For  Cambodia: 
For  Canada:  George  A.  Drew. 
For  Ceylon:  C.  Corea,  30/X/58. 
For  ChUe: 

For  China:  Liu  Chieh,  Yu-Chl  Hsueh. 
For  Colombia:    Juan  Uribe   Holguin,  Jose 
Joaquin  Calcedo  Castella. 
For  Costa  Rica:  Raul  Trejos  Flores. 
For  Cuba:  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 
For    Czechoslovakia,    with    the    following 
reservation  to  article  9:    "The  Government 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic  holds  that  un- 
der International   law   in   force  government 
ships  operated  for  commercial  piu-posee  also 
enjoy  on  the  high  seas  complete  Immunity 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  other  than 
the  flag  State." 
Kabel  Kurka;  30  October  1958. 
Declaration:      "The    Government    of    the 
Czechoslovak   Republic   mainUdns   that  ,the 
notion  of  piracy  as  defined  in  the  Ccmven- 
tlon  is  neither  in  accordance  with  the  pres- 
ent International  law  nor  with  the  interest 
of  safeguarding  the  freedmn  of  navigation 
on  the  high  seas." 

For   Denmark:     Max  Sorensen,   T.   Olden- 
burg. 

For  Ihe  Dominican   Republic:    A.   Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For  Ecuador: 
For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia : 

For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland :    G.  A.  Grlpenberg.  27  octobre 
1958. 

For  France:  G.  Georges-Plcot,  30  octobre 
1958. 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Werner  Dankwort,  30  October  1958. 

For  Ghana:  Richard  Quarshie,  K.  B. 
Asante. 

For  Greece: 

For  Guatemala:  L.  Aycinena  Salazar. 
For  Haiti:  Rlgal. 

For  the  Holy  See:  P.  Demeur,  30.4.1958. 
For  Honduras : 

For  Hungary  subject  to  reservation  at- 
tached to  article  9 :  Dr.  Szita  J&noe,  31.X.1958. 
Text  of  the  reservation :  "The  Government 
of  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  Is  of  the 
opinion  that,  according  to  the  general  rtiles 
of  International  law.  ships  owned  or  operated 
by  a  State  and  losed  on  government  service, 
whether  commercial  or  noncommercial,  enjoy 
on  the  high  seas  the  same  Immunity  as 
warships." 

Declaration :  "The  Government  of  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic  declares  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  as  given  in  the  Conven- 


tion is  not  consistent  with  present  interna- 
tional law  and  does  not  serve  the  general  In- 
terests of  the  freedom  of  navigation  on  the 
high  aetLB." 

For  Iceland :  H.  G.  Andersen. 

For  India: 

For  Indonesia:  Ahmad  Soebardjo,  8  Mav 
1968. 

For  Iran  subject  to  reservations:  Dr.  A. 
Matine-Daf tary.  May  28,  1958. 

TranslaUon  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
t.-vriat : 

"In  signing  the  Convention  on  the  High 
Seas,  I  make  the  following  reeervatlons : 

"Article  2:  With  respect  to  the  words  'no 
State  may  validly  purport  to  subject  any 
part  of  them  to  its  sovereignty',  it  shall  be 
undtrstood  that  this  prohibition  doee  not 
apply  to  the  continental  shelf,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  article  2  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Continental  Shelf. 

"Articles  2.  3,  and  4:  The  Iranian  Govern- 
ment maintains  the  objection  on  the  ground 
of  excess  of  competence,  expressed  by  its 
delegation  at  the  twelfth  plenary  meeting  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  on 
24  April  1958,  to  the  articles  recommended  by 
the  Fifth  Committee  of  the  Conference  and 
Incorporated  in  the  afore- mentioned  articles 
of  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas.  The 
Iranian  Government  accordingly  reserves  all 
rights  regarding  the  contents  of  these  articles 
in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  countries  having  no 
sea  coast. 

"Article  2(3)— article  26,  paragraphs  1  and 
2:  Application  of  the  iHt)vlslons  of  these 
articles  relating  to  the  laying  of  submarine 
cables  and  pipelines  shall  be  subject  to  the 
authorization  of  the  coastal  State,  in  so  far 
as  the  continental  shelf  Is  concerned." 

For  Iraq : 

For  Ireland:  Frank  Aiken,  2-10-1958. 

For  Israel:   Shabtai  Rosenne. 

For  Italy: 

For  Japan: 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan: 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

For  Laos: 

For  Lebanon:  N.  Sabaka,  29  mal  1958. 

For  Liberia:  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks,  27/5/58. 

For  Libya: 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

For  Mexico: 

For  Monaco: 

For  Morocco: 

For  Nepal:    Rlshlkesh  Shaha. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands:  C. 
Schurmann,  31   October  1958. 

For  New  Zealand:  Fobs  Shanahan,  29  Oc- 
tober 1968. 

For  Nicaragua: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

Few  Pakistan:  Aly  Khan,  31  October  1958. 

For  Panama:  Carlos  Sucre  C,  2.  5.  1968. 

For  Paraguay: 

For  Peru: 

For  the  Philippine  Republic: 

For  Poland:  "The  Government  of  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  considers  that  the 
rule  expressed  In  article  9  applies  to  all  ships 
owned  or  operated  by  a  State." 

J.  Winiewlcz,  October  31,  58. 

Declaration:  "The  Government  of  the  Po- 
lish People's  Republic  considers  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  as  contained  In  the  Con- 
vention does  not  fully  correspond  with  the 
present  state  of  International  law  in  this 
respect." 

For  Portugal:  translation,  subject  to  rati- 
fication :  Vasco  Vlelra  Garln,  28  October  1968. 

For  Romania:  translation  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat,  with  the  following  reser- 
vation to  article  9: 

"The  Government  of  the  Romanian  Peo- 
ple's Republic  considers  that  the  principle  of 
international  law  according  to  irtilch  a  ship 
on  the  high  seas  Is  not  subject  to  any  Juris- 
diction except  that  of  the  flag  State  applies 
to  all  government  ships  regardless  of  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  used." 
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U.  Magheru,  31  October  1958. 
DeelaraUon:  "The  OoTemment  of  the  Ro- 
manlAn  People's  Republic  considers  that  the 
definition  of  piracy  as  given  in  article  15  of 
the  Convention  on  the  mgh  Seas  does  not 
cover  certain  acts  which  under  contemp<Mrary 
International  law  shoxild  be  considered  as 
acts  of  piracy." 
For  San  Marino :  * 

For  Saudi  Arabia: 
For  ^)ain: 
For  the  Sudan : 
For  Sweden : 

For  Switzerland:  Paul  Rueger,  24  mal  1958. 
For   Thailand:    Luang   Chakrapanl    Srlsil- 
vlsuddhl,  MaJ.  Oen.  Dr.  Jur.  Ambhom  Srija- 
yanta,  Chaplkorn  Sreshthaputra. 

For  Tunisia:    Mongl  Slim.  Le  30  octobre 
1958. 

For  Turkey : 

For    the    Ukrainian    Soviet    Socialiat    Re- 
public   (translation  by  t^  United  Nations 
Secretariat ) ,   with   a   reservation   to   article 
9  and  a  declaration;  texts  of  both  attached  • 
L.  Palamarchuk.  30  October  1958. 
Text  of  the  reservation: 
To    article    9    "The    Government    of    the 
Ukiainian    Soviet    Socialist    Republic    con- 
siders that  the  principle  of  International  law 
according  to  which  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
Is  not  subject  to  any  Jurisdiction  except  that 
of  the  flag  State  applies  without  restriction 
to  all  government  ships." 
Text  of  the  declaration : 
"The  Government  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet 
Socialist  RepubUc  considers  that  the  defini- 
tion of  piracy  given  in  the  Convention  does 
not  cover  certain  acts  which  under  contem- 
porary   international    law   should    be    con- 
sidered as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not  serve 
to   ensure   freedom  of   navigation  on  inter- 
national sea  routes." 
For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
(translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secretar- 
iat), with  a  reservaUon  to  article  9  and  a 
declaration;  texts  of  both  attached:  V  2!orln 
30  October  1958.  '  ' 

Text  of  the  reservation : 
To  article  9  "The  Government  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  considers 
that  the  principle  of  International  law  ac- 
cording to  which  a  ship  on  the  high  seas 
Is  not  subject  to  any  Jurisdiction  except  that 
of  the  flag  State  applies  without  restric 
tion  to  all  government  ships." 

Text  of  the  declaration:  "The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics considers  that  the  definition  of 
piracy  given  in  the  Convention  does  not 
cover  certain  acts  which  under  contem- 
porary internaUonal  law  should  be  con- 
sidered as  acts  of  piracy  and  does  not  ser^e 
to  ensure  freedom  of  navigation  on  inter- 
national sea  routes." 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic- 

./f'-^^iy^^^^  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Pierson  Dixon  9 
September  1958.  "ixon,    y 

For  the  United  SUtes  of  America-  Arthur 
H.  Dean.  15  September  1958. 
For  Uruguay:  Victor  Pomes 

«*«L°»oJ.^"^^"^'*-    ^"^    referendum.    Carlos 
Soea  Rodrlguex,  October  30  1958 

For  Vietnam: 

For  Yemen: 

^J^J  "^"Sroslavla  (translation),  subject  to 
ratification:    Milan   Bartos,   V.   Popovic^ 

EXECtrnvi  L 
Annex    in-CoNvrNnoN    on    Fishing    and 

CONSttVATION   or  THE  LIVING  ResOUHCES  OF 

THE  High  Seas 

The  State  Parties  to  this  Convention 

er^^^h^Jf^  *^**  ^^*  development  of  mod- 
ern  techniques  for  the  exploitation  of   the 

K.»5  '•"o^ces  Of  the  sea.  increasing  man-s 
ability  to  meet  the  need  of  the  Jor^iaTex- 

SSe   o^f  ?^^:t!'"°"    '°'   ^«^-    ^"    expos" 
some   of    these  resources    to    the   daneeTof 
being  overexplolted.  U'^nger   or 
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Considering  also  that  the  nature  of  the 
l^blems  involved  in  the  conservation  of 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas  is  such 
i  there  is  a  clear  necessity  that  they  be 
s  Jived,  whenever  possible,  on  the  basis  of  In- 
ttmational  co-operation  through  the  con- 
certed action  of  all  the  States  concerned. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTTCL.X    1 

1.  All  States  have  the  right  for  their  na- 
onals  to  engage  In  fishing  on  the  high 
--  subject   (a)   to  their  treaty  obligations. 

to  the  interests  and  rights  of  coastal 
>s   as   provided  for  in   this   Convention, 

(c)  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
■wing  articles  concerning  conservation  vt 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

2.  All  States  have  the  duty  to  adopt,  or  to 
•operate  with  other  States  In  adopting. 
:h  measures  for  their  respective  natlonal.s 
may  be  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 

le  living  resources  of  the  high  seas. 

ASTICLE    2 

As  employed  in  this  Convention,  the  ex- 
p;  ession  "conservation  of  the  living  resources 
o:  the  high  seas"  means  the  aggregate  of  the 
treasures  rendering  possible  the  optimum 
s^Ulnable  yield  from  those  resoiu-ces  so  as 

secure  a  maximum  supply  of  food  and 
olher  marine  products.  Conservation  pro- 
grammes should  be  formulated  with  a  view 

securing   in   the   first   place   a   supply  of 

■^  for  human  consumption. 

AHTICLE    3 

A  state  whose  nationals  are  engaged    in 

Mng  any  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  or  olher 

ng  marine  resources  in  any  area  of  the 

■h  seas  where  the  nationals  of  other  States 

not  thus  engaged  shall  adopt,  for  lu  own 

'-•nals.  measures  In  that  area  when  neces- 

for  the  purpose  of  the  conservation  of 

living  resources  affected. 
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AETICLE    4 

If  the  nationals  of  two  or  more  States 
engaged    in    fishing  the   same   stock    or 
ks  of  fish  or  other  living  marine  resources 
any  area  or  areas  of  the  high  sea.s.  these 
*-!  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  of  them. 
Into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing  by    agreement    for    their    nationals 
necessary  measures  for  the  conservation 
the  living  resources  affected. 
If  the  States  concerned  do  not  reach 
within  twelve  months,  any  of  the 
may  initiate  the  procedure  contem- 
plated by  article  9. 

ARTICLE    5 

.  If.  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
—-es  referred  to  in  articles  3  and  4,  na- 
of  other  States  engage  in  fishing  the 
stock  or  stocks  of  fish  or  other  living 
e  resources  In  any  area  or  areas  of  the 
seas,   the  other  States  shall   apply  the 
ires,  which  shall  not  be  discriminatory 
rorm  or  in  fact,   to   their  own   nationals 
later  than  seven  months  after  the  date 
which  the  measures  shall  have  been  noti- 
to  the  Director-General  of  the  Food  and 
culture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
The    Director-General    shall    notify 
measures   to   any    State   which   so  re- 
5  and.  In  any  case,  to  any  State  specl- 
by  State  Initiating  the  measure 
If  these  other  States  do  not  accept  the 
sures  so  adopted   and   if   no    agreement 
be  reached   within  twelve  months,  any 
he   Interested    parties   may   initiate    t^e 
edure  contemplated  by  article  9.     Sub- 
to  paragraph  2  of  article  10,  the  meas- 
adopted  shall  remain  obligatory  peud- 
the  decision  of  the  special  commission. 

ARTICLE    6 

A  coastal  State  has  a  special  Interest  In 
mamtenance  of  the  productivity  of  the 
"  resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas 

nt  to  Its  territorial  sea. 
A  coastal  State  Is  entitled  to  take  part 
"   equal   footing  in   any  system  of   re- 
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search  and  regulation  for  purposes  of  con- 
servation of  the  living  resources  of  the  high 
seas  in  that  area,  even  though  Its  nationals 
do  not  carry  on  fishing  there. 

3.  A  State  whose  natlonala  are  engaged 
in  fishing  in  any  are«  of  the  high  seas  adja- 
cent to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  State 
shall,  at  the  request  of  that  coastal  State 
enter  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  pre- 
scribing by  agreement  the  measures  neces- 
sary for  the  conservation  of  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas  in  that  area. 

4.  A  Stiite  wLoee  nationals  are  engaged  in 
fishing  in  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent 
to  the  territorial  sea  of  a  coastal  State  shall 
not  enforce  conservation  measures  In  that 
area  which  are  opposed  to  those  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  coastal  State,  but  may 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  coastal  Sute 
with  a  view  to  prescribing  by  agreement  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  conservation  of 
the  living  resources  of  the  high  seas  In  that 
area. 

5.  If  the  States  concerned  do  not  reach 
agreement  with  respect  to  conservation 
measures  within  twelve  months,  any  of  the 
parties  may  Initiate  the  procedure  conteta- 
plated  by  article  9. 

ASTICLK    7 

1.  Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 1  of  article  6.  any  coastal  State  may. 
with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  living  resources  of  the  sea.  adopt 
unilateral  measures  of  conservation  appro- 
priate to  any  stock  of  fish  or  other  marine 
resources  In  any  area  of  the  high  seas  adja- 
cent to  Its  territorial  sea,  provided  that  nego- 
tiations to  tliat  effect  with  the  other  States 
concerned  have  not  led  to  an  agreement 
within  six  months. 

2  The  me;u>ires  which  the  coastal  State 
adopts  under  the  previous  paragraph  shall 
be  valid  as  to  other  SUtes  only  if  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  are  fulfilled: 

(ai  That  there  Is  a  need  for  urgent  ap- 
plication of  conservation  measures  in  the 
light  of  the  existing  knowledge  of  theJlshery: 

(b)  That  the  measures  adopted  are  based 
on  appropriate  scientific  findings; 

(c)  That  such  measures  do  not  discrim- 
inate in  form  or  in  fact  against  forefcn 
fishermen. 

3.  These   measures  shall  remain   In   force 
pendlntT  the  settlement,  in  accwdance  with 
the  relevant  provisions  of  this  Convention 
of  any  disagreement  as  to  their  validity. 

4.  If  the  measures  are  not  accepted  by  the 
other  States  concerned,  any  of  the  pcu-tles 
may  Initiate  the  procedure  contemplated  by 
article  9.  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  article 
10.  the  measures  adopted  shall  remain  oblig- 
iit.ry  pending  the  decision  of  the  special 
commission. 

5.  The  principles  of  geographical  demarca- 
tion as  defined  in  arUcle  12  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contig- 
uous Zone  shall  be  adopted  when  coasts  of 
alfferent  States  are  Involved. 

ARTICLE    8 

1.  Any  State  which,  even  if  its  nationals 
are  not  euL^accpd  in  fishing  in  an  area  of  the 
high  seas  not  adjacent  to  lu  coast,  has  a 
special  interest  in  the  conservaUon  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  high  seas  In  that  area. 
may  request  the  State  or  SUtes  whose  na- 
tlonPls  are  en^-aged  In  fishing  there  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  of  conservation  un- 
der articles  3  and  4  respectively,  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  the  scientific  reasons  which 
lu  its  opinion  make  such  measures  neces- 
sary, and  indicating  lu  special  interest  T 

2.  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  within 
twelve  months,  such  SUU  may  Initiate  the 
procedure   contemplated    by    article   9. 

ARTICLE   9 

1  Any  dispute  which  may  arise  between 
states  under  arUcles  4.  5.  6,  7  and  8  shall  at 
the  request  of  any  of  the  parties,  be  sub- 
mitted for  settlement  to  a  special  commis- 
sion   of    five    members,    unless    the    parties 
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agree  to  seek  a  solution  by  another  method 
of  peaceful  settlement,  as  provided  fca-  In 
Article  33  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  The  members  of  the  commission,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  designated  as  chairman, 
shall  be  named  by  agreement  between  the 
States  In  dispute  within  three  months  of  the 
request  for  settlement  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article.  PaUing  agree- 
ment they  shall  upon  the  request  of  any 
State  party,  be  named  by  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  within  a  further 
three-month  period.  In  consultation  with 
the  States  In  dispute  and  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Coxut  of  Justice 
and  the  Dlrector-Oeneral  of  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, from  amongst  well -qualified  persons 
being  nationals  of  States  not  Involved  In  the 
dispute  and  specializing  In  legal,  adminis- 
trative or  scientific  questions  relating  to 
fisheries,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  to  be  settled.  Any  vacancy  arising 
after  the  original  appointment  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the 
Initial  selection. 

3.  Any  State  party  to  proceedings  under 
these  articles  shall  have  the  right  to  name 
one  of  its  nationals  to  the  special  commis- 
sion, with  the  right  to  participate  fully  In 
the  proceedings  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
member  of  the  commission  but  without  the 
right  to  vote  or  to  take  part  In  the  writing 
of  the  coomiisslon's  decision. 

4.  The  commission  shall  determine  its  own 
procedure,  assuring  each  party  to  the  pro- 
ceedings a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
to  present  Its  case.  It  3hall  also  determine 
how  the  costs  and  expenses  shall  be  divided 
between  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  falling 
agreement  by  the  parties  on  this  matter. 

5.  The  special  commission  shall  render  its 
decision  within  a  period  of  five  months  from 
the  time  It  is  apix>lnted  unless  it  decides.  In 
case  of  necessity,  to  extend  the  time  limit 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

6.  The  special  commission  shall,  in  reach- 
ing its  decisions,  adhere  to  these  articles 
and  to  any  special  agreements  between  the 
disputing  parties  regarding  settlement  of  the 
dispute. 

7.  Decisions  of  the  commi.sslon  shall  be 
by  majority  vote. 

AltTICLK    10 

L  The  special  commission  shall.  In  dis- 
putes arising  under  article  7.  apply  the 
criteria  listed  In  paragraph  2  of  that  article. 
In  disputes  under  articles  4.  5.  6  and  8  the 
commission  shall  apply  the  following  criteria, 
according  to  the  Issues  involved  In  the  dis- 
pute: 

(a)  Common  to  the  determination  of  dis- 
putes arising  imder  articles  4.  5  and  6  are 
the  requirements: 

(i)  That  scientific  findings  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  conservation  measures; 

(11)  That  the  si>eclflc  measures  are  based 
on  scientific  findings  and  are  practicable; 
and 

(ill)  That  the  measures  do  not  discrim- 
inate. In  form  or  In  fact,  against  fishermen 
of  other  States. 

(b)  Applicable  to  the  determination  of 
dUputes  arising  under  article  8  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  scientific  findings  demon- 
strate the  necessity  for  conservation  meas- 
ures, or  that  the  conservation  programme  Is 
adequate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

a.  The  special  commission  may  decide  that 
pending  its  award  the  measures  in  dispute 
shall  not  be  applied,  provided  that,  in  the 
case  of  disputes  under  article  7.  the  measures 
shall  only  be  suspended  when  It  is  apparent 
to  the  commission  on  the  basis  of  prima  facie 
evidence  that  the  need  for  the  urgent- appli- 
cation of  such  measures  does  not  exist. 

ARTICLE    1 1 

The  decisions  of  the  special  commission 
shall   b«   binding  on   the  States   concerned 


and  the  provisions  of  paragraph  2  of  Article 
94  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
shall  be  applicable  to  those  decisions.  If 
the  decisions  are  accompanied  by  any  recom- 
mendations, they  shall  receive  the  greatest 
possible  consideration. 

AKTTCLZ    12 

1.  If  the  factual  basis  of  the  award  of  the 
special  commission  Is  altered  by  substantial 
changes  in  the  conditions  of  the  stock  or 
stocks  of  fish  or  other  living  marine  re- 
sources or  In  methods  of  fishing,  any  of  the 
States  concerned  may  request  the  other 
SUtes  to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  a  view 
to  prescribing  by  agreement  the  necessary 
modifications  In  the  measures  of  conserva- 
tion. 

2.  If  no  agreement  Is  reached  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  any  of  the  States 
concerned  may  again  resort  to  the  procedure 
contemplated  by  article  9  provided  that  at 
least  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the  cwigi- 
nal  award. 

AKTiqLE    13 

1.  The  regulation  of  fisheries  conducted 
by  means  of  equipment  embedded  in  the 
fioor  of  the  sea  in  areas  of  the  high  seas  ad- 
jacent t«>  the  territorial  sea  of  a  State  may 
be  undertaken  by  that  State  where  such 
fisheries  have  long  been  maintained  and 
conducted  by  Its  nationals,  provided  that 
non-nationals  are  permitted  to  participate 
in  such  activities  on  an  equal  footing  with 
nationals  except  in  areas  where  such  fisher- 
ies have  by  long  usage  been  exclusively  en- 
Joyed  by  such  nationals.  Such  regulations 
will  not.  however,  affect  the  general  status 
of  the  areas  as  high  seas. 

2.  In  this  article,  the  expression  "fisheries 
conducted  by  means  of  equipment  embedded 
in  the  floor  of  the  sea"  means  those  fisheries 
using  gear  with  supporting  members  em- 
bedded in  the  sea  floor,  constructed  on  a 
site  and  left  there  to  operate  permanently 
or.  If  removed,  restored  each  season  on  the 
same  site. 

AHTICLE    14 

In  articles  1,  3,  4,  6,  6  and  8,  the  term 
"nationals"  means  fishing  boats  or  craft  of 
any  size  having  the  nationality  of  the  State 
concerned,  according  to  the  law  of  that 
State,  irrespective  of  the  nationality  of  the 
members  of  their  crews. 

ARTICLX    15 

This  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1958,  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of 
the  s{>eclallzed  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to  the 
Convention 

ARTICLE    1 6 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    17 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  in  article  15.  The  in- 
struments of  accession  shall  be  deixwited 
with  the  Secretary -General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE  IS 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  twenty-second  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  instrument  of  ratification  or 
accession,  the  Convention  shall  enter  into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  Its  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 


ARTICLX  1» 

1.  At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or 
accession,  any  State  may  make  reservations 
to  articles  of  the  Convention  other  than  to 
articles  6.  7,  9.  10,  II  and  12. 

2.  Any  Contracting  State  making  a  reser- 
vation in  accordance  with  the  preceding  par- 
agraph may  at  any  time  withdraw  the  reser- 
vation by  a  communication  to  that  effect  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secrtary-Qeneral  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE  ao 

1.  Aft«-  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  fwce,  a  request  for  the 
revision  of  this  Convention  may  be  made  at 
any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by  means 
of  a  notification  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any,  to 
be  taken  in  respect  of  such  request. 

ARTICLE    21 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  inform  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  in  article  15: 

(a)  Of  signatures  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession,  in  accordance  with  articles  15 
16  and  17: 

(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  into  force,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 18; 

(c)  Of  requests  for  revisions  In  accordance 
with  article  20; 

(d)  Of  reservations  to  this  Oonvention,  In 
accordance  with  article  19. 

ARTICLE  22 

The  M-iginal  of  this  ConvenUon,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equaUy  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  erf  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified  cop- 
ies thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in  article 
15. 

Ik  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plen- 
IpotenUaries,  being  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  havs 
signed  this  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiftv- 
eight.  ' 

For  Afghanistan:  A.  R.  Pazhwak,  October 
30.  1958. 

For  Albania: 

For  Argentina:  A.  Lescure. 

For     Australia:     E.     Ronald 
October  1958. 

For  Austria: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia:  M.  Tamayo,'  17  October  1958 

For  Brazil: 

For  Bulgaria: 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

For  Cambodia: 

For  Canada:   George  A.  Drew. 

For  Ceylon:   C.  Corea,  30/X/68. 

For  Chile: 

For  China:  Uu  Chleh.  Yu-Chi  Hsueh. 

For  Colombia:  Juan  Uribe  Holguin,  Jos6 
Joaquin  Caicedo  Castilla. 

For  Costa  Rica:  Raiil  Ttejos  Flores. 

For  Cuba:  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 

For  Czechoslovakia: 

For  Denmark:  Max  Sorensen.  T.  CMdenburg. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:  A.  Alvarez 
Aybar. 

FtM-  Ecuador: 

For  El  Salvador: 

For  Ethlo^a: 

For  the  Fraeration  of  Malaya: 

For  Finland :  G.  A.  Gripenberg,  27  octobrs 
1058. 

For  France:  O.  Georges-Plcot,  30  octobr* 
1958. 
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For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
For  Ghana:  Richard  Quanble,  K.  B.  As- 
ante. 

For  Greece: 

For  Guatemala: 

For  Haiti:  Rigal. 

For  the  Holy  See: 

For  Honduras: 

For  Himgary: 

For  Iceland:  H.  G.  Andersen. 

For  India: 

For  Indonesia:  Ahmad  Soebardjo.  8  Mav 
1958. 

For  Iran:  Dr.  A.  MaUne-Daftary.  May  28, 

For  Iraq : 

For  Ireland:   Prank  Aiken,  2-10-1958. 

For  Israel :   Shabtal  Rosenne. 

For  Italy: 

For  Japan: 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan: 

For  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

For  Laos: 

For  Lebanon:    N.  Sadaka,  29  mal   1958. 

For  Liberia:  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks,  27/5  58. 

For  Libya : 

For  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

For  Mexico : 

For  Monaco : 

For  Morocco : 

roc  Nepal :  Rlshlkesh  Shaha. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands; 
Schurmann,  31  October  1958. 

For    New    Zealand:     Foss    Shanahan 
October  1958. 

For  Nicaragua : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway: 

For  Pakistan:  Aly  Khan,  31  October  1958. 

For  Panama:   Carlos  Sucre  C,  2.5.1968. 

FcM-  Paraguay : 

ii^or  Peru : 

For  the  Philippine  Republic : 

For  Poland : 

For  Portugal  (translaUon) .  subject  to  rat- 
ification: Vasco  Vleira  Garln.  28  October  1958. 

Tot  Romania : 

For  San  Marino : 

FcM-  Saudi  Arabia : 

For  Spain: 

For  the  Sudan: 

For  Sweden: 

For  Switzerland: 
1958. 

For  Thailand:  Luanc  Chakrapanl  Srlsil- 
Tlsuddhl,  Boon  Indrambarya. 

For  Tunisia:   Mongi  Slim,  Le  30  octobre 
1958. 
For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa: 
For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics: 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Pierson  Dixon,  9  Sep- 
tember 1958. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Arthur 
H.  E>ean.  15  September  1958. 

For  Uruguay:  Alvaro  Alyvarez. 

For  Venezuela,  ad  referendum;  Carlos  Sosa 
Rodriguem.  October  80th  1958. 

For  Vietnam: 

For  Yemen: 

For  Yugoslavia  (translation),  subject  to 
ratification:  Milan  Bartos,  V.  Popovic. 


lepth  of  the  superjacent  waters  admits  of 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  said  areas;  (b)  to  the  seabed  and  sub- 
JoU  of  similar  submarine  areas  adjacent  to 
the  coasts  of  islands. 

ARTICLE    2 

1.  The  coastal  State  exercises  over  the 
:ontinental  shelf  sovereign  rights  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  it  and  exploiting  its 
latural  resources. 

2.  The  rights  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  of 
;his  article  are  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  If 
;he  coastal  State  does  not  explore  the  con- 
tinental shelf  or  exploit  its  natural  re- 
wurces,  no  one  may  undertake  these  actlvl- 
;ies.    or   make   a   claim    to    the   continental 

ihelf,   without    the    express    consent   of   the 
i:oastal  State. 

3.  The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over 
he  continental  shelf  do  not  depend  on  oc- 
rupation.  effective  or   notional,   or   on   any 

(ixpress  proclamation.* 

4.  The  natural  resources  referred  to  In 
heso    articles   consist    of    the    mineral    and 

other  non-living  resources  of  the  seabed  and 
1  ubsoll  together  with  living  organisms  be- 
longing  to  sedentary  species,  that  is  to  say, 
organisms  which,  at  the  harvestable  stage, 
^ither  are  immobile  on  or  under  the  seabed 
are  unable  to  move  except  in  constant 
]>hysical  contact  with  the  seabed  or  the  sub- 
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Exicunvi  M 
Annix  rv — CoirvnrnoN  on  thx 

COJCnUINTAL  Sheut 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Convention  have 
agreed  as  follows : 

ASTICLE    1 

For  the  pijrpose  of  these  articles,  the  term 
"continental  shelf"  is  used  as  referring  (a) 
to  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  submarine 
areas  adjacent  to  the  coast  but  outside  the 
■««  of  the  territorial  sea.  to  a  depth  of  200 
metres  or.  beyond  that  limit,  to  where  th« 
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AKTICUt    3 

The  rights  of  the  coastal  State  over  the 
continental  shelf  do  not  affect  the  le^al 
I  tatua  of  the  superjacent  waters  as  high 
leas.  or  that  of  the  airspace  above  those 
Raters. 

ARTICXE    4 

Subject  to  Its  right  to  take  reasonable 
neasm-es  for  the  exploration  of  the  contl- 
1  ental  shelf  and  the  exploitation  of  its  nat- 
\ral  resources,  the  coastal  State  may  not 
inpede  the  laying  or  maintenance  of  sub- 
riarine  cables,  or  pipe  lines  on  the  con- 
tinental shelf. 

ARTICLX    5 

The  exploration  of  the  continenUl  shelf 
the  exploitation  of  Its  natural  resources 
'  not  result  m  any  imjustiflable  interfer- 
with  navigation,  fishing  or  the  con- 
sa-vatlon  of  the  living  resources  of  the  sea. 
nor  resiUt  in  any  Interference  with  funda- 
mental oceanographlc  or  other  scientific  re- 
ft ^arch  carried  out  with  the  intention  of  open 
pfjblicatlon. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 
and  6  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  Is 

eJitiUed  to  construct  and  maintain  or  oper- 

"  -    on    the    continental    shelf    installations 

other  devices  necessary  for  Its  explora- 

l^n  and  the  exploitation  of  Its  natural  re- 

es.  and  to  establish  safety  zones  around 

Installations  and  devices  and  to  take  In 

zones    measures    necessary    for    their 

Pfotection. 

3.  The  safety   zones  referred   to   In   para- 
gi|aph  2  of  this  article  may  extend  to  a  dls- 

of  500  metres  around  the  installations 

other  devices  which  have  been  erected. 

from    each    point    of    their    outer 

Ships  of  all  nationalities  must  respect 

safety  zones. 

*.  Such  installations  and  devices,  though 

ier  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  coastal  State 

not  possess  the  status  of  islands.     They 

-    no    territorial    sea   of   their   own.    and 

presence  does  not  affect  the  dellmlta- 

of    the    territorial    sea   of    the    coastal 
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Due  notice  must  be  given  of  the  con- 

of  any  such  Installations,  and  per- 

means  tor  giving  warning  of  their 

mtist  be  maintained.    Any  installa- 

which  are  abandoned  or  disused  must 

entirely  removed. 

Neither  the  Installations  or  devices,  nor 

safety  zones  around  them,  may  be  estab- 

"^  where  Interference  may  be  caused  to 
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the  use  of  recognized  sea  lanes  essential  to 
international  navigation. 

7.  The  coastal  State  Is  obliged  to  under- 
take, in  the  safety  zones,  all  appropriate 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  living 
resources  of   the  sea  from  harmful   agents 

8.  The  consent  of  the  coastal  States  shall 
be  obtained  in  respect  of  any  research  con- 
cerning the  continental  shelf  and  under- 
taken there.  Nevertheless  the  coastal  State 
shall  not  normally  withhold  Its  consent  if  tlje 
rcqueet  Is  submitted  by  a  qualified  institu- 
tion with  a  view  to  purely  scientific  research 
Into  Uie  physical  or  biological  characteristics 
of  the  continental  shelf,  subject  to  the  pro- 
viso that  the  coastal  SUte  shall  have  the 
right.  If  it  so  desires,  to  participate  or  to  be 
represented  in  the  research,  and  that  in  any 
event  the  results  shall  be  published. 

ARTICLE    a 

1  Where  the  same  continental  shelf  Is 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  two  or  more 
States  whose  coasts  are  opposite  each  other, 
the  boundary  of  the  continental  shelf  ap- 
pertaining to  such  States  shall  be  determined 
by  agreement  between  them.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  agreement,  and  unless  another 
boundary  line  is  Justified  by  special  circum- 
stances, the  boundary  is  the  median  line, 
every  point  of  which  is  equidistant  from  the 
nearest  points  of  the  baselines  from  which 
the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  of  each 
State  is  measured. 

2.  Where  the  same  continental  shelf  Is 
adjacent  to  the  territories  of  two  adjacent 
States,  the  boundary  of  the  continental  shelf 
shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between 
them.  In  the  absence  of  agreement,  and 
unless  another  boundary  line  Is  Justified  by 
special  circumstances,  the  boundary  shall  be 
determined  by  application  of  the  principle 
of  equidistance  from  the  nearest  points  of 
the  baselines  from  which  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  of  each  SUte  is  measured. 

3.  In  delimiting  the  boundaries  of  the 
continental  shelf,  any  lines  which  are  drawn 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article  should  be 
defined  with  reference  to  charts  and  geo- 
graphical features  as  they  exist  at  a  partic- 
ular date,  and  reference  should  be  made  Ui 
fixed  permanent  Identifiable  poinu  on  tlie 
land. 

ARTICLE    7 

The  provisions  of  these  articles  shall  not 
prejudice  the  right  of  the  coastal  State  to 
exploit  the  subsoil  by  means  o*  tunnelling 
Irrespective  of  the  depth  of  water  above  the 
subsoil. 

ARTICLE    8 

Tills  Convention  shall,  until  31  October 
1958,  be  open  for  signature  by  all  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  or  of  any  of 
the  specialized  agencies,  and  by  any  other 
State  Invited  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  to  become  a  Party  to 
the  Convention. 

ARTICLE    9 

This  Convention  is  subject  to  ratification. 
The  lnstrument..s  of  ratification  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
United  Nations. 

ARTICLE    10 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  acces- 
sion by  any  States  belonging  to  any  of  the 
categories  mentioned  In  article  8.  The  In- 
struments of  accession  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

ARTICLE    1  1 

1.  This  Convention  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  date  of 
deposit  of  the  twenty-second  Instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

2.  For  each  State  ratifying  or  acceding  to 
the  Convention  after  the  deposit  of  the 
twenty-second  instrument  of  ratification  or 
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accession  the  Convention  shall  enter  Into 
force  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  deposit  by 
such  State  of  lt«  instrument  of  ratification 
or  accession. 

ARTICLE    12 

1.  At  the  time  of  signature,  ratification  or 
accession,  any  State  may  make  reservations 
to  artlces  of  the  Convention  other  than  to 
articles  1  to  3  inclusive. 

2.  Any  Contracting  State  making  a  reser- 
vation in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
paragraph  may  at  any  time  withdraw  the 
reservation  by  a  communication  to  that  ef- 
fect addressed  to  the  Secretary -General  of 
the  United  Nations. 

ARTICLE   13 

1  After  the  expiration  of  a  p^lod  of  five 
years  from  the  date  on  which  this  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  Into  force,  a  request  for 
the  revision  of  this  Convention  may  be  made 
at  any  time  by  any  Contracting  Party  by 
means  of  a  notification  In  writing  addressed 
to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

2.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  decide  upon  the  steps,  if  any, 
to  be  taken  In  respect  of  such  request. 

ARTXCLX  14 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  In/orm  all  States  Members  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  other  States  referred 
to  in  article  8 : 

(a)  Of  signature*  to  this  Convention  and 
of  the  deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification 
or  accession,  in  accordance  with  articles  8, 
9  and  10: 

(b)  Of  the  date  on  which  this  Convention 
will  come  Into  force,  in  accordance  with  ar- 
ticle 11; 

(c)  Of  requests  for  revision  In  accordance 
with  article  IS; 

(d)  Of  reservations  to  this  Convention  In 
accordance  with  article  12. 

ARTICLE  Ift 

The  original  of  tbis  Convention,  of  which 
the  Chinese,  English,  French.  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in 
article  8. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned.  Pleni- 
potentiaries, being  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Convention. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day 
of  April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-eight. 

For  Afghanistan:  A.  R.  Pazhwak,  October 
30, 1958 

For  Albania; 

Pot  Argentina:  A.  Lescure. 

For  Australia:  E.  Ronald  Walker,  30  Oc- 
tober 1958. 

For  Austria : 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 

For  Bolivia:   M.  Tamayo,  17  October,  1958. 

For  Brazil : 

For  Bulgaria : 

For  the  Union  of  Burma: 

For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public:  K.Kiselev.  31.x  1958. 

For  Cambodia: 

For  Canada :  George  A.  Drew. 

For  Ceylon:  C.  Corea,  30/X/58. 

For  Chile:  Jos*  Serrano,  October  31,  1958. 

For  China:  Liu  Chleh,  Yu-Chl  Hsueh. 

For  Colombia:  Juan  Urlbe  Holguln,  Jose 
Joaquin  Calcedo  Castllla. 

for  Costa  Rica:  Raiil  TTeJos  Flores. 

For  Cuba:  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 

For  CEechoslovakla:  Karel  Kurka,  31  Octo- 
ber 1958. 

For  Denmark:  Max  Sorensen,  T.  Oldenburg. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:  A.  Alvarez 
Ay  bar. 

For  Ecuador:  Jos*  A.  Correa,  October  SI, 
1958. 
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Aycinena  Salazer. 


Andersen. 


For  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 

For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland:  G.  A.  Gripenberg,  27  October 
1958. 

For   France: 

For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Werner  Dankwort.  30  October  1958. 

Statement:  -In  signing  the  Convention  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  of  29  April  1968,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  declares  with 
reference  to  article  5,  paragraph  1  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Government 
article  5.  paragraph  1  guarantees  the  erer- 
cise  of  fishing  rights  (Flscherei)  In  the 
waters  above  the  continental  shelf  In  the 
manner  hitherto  generally  in  practice." 

For  Ghana:  Richard  Quarshie,  K.  B. 
Asante. 

For  Greece: 

For  Guatemala:    L. 

For  Haiti:   Rlgal. 

For  the  Holy  See^ 

For  Honduras:    '^ 

For  Hungary: 

For  Iceland:  H.  G. 

For  India: 

For  Indonesia:  Ahmad  Soebardjo,  8  May 
1958. 

For  Iran:  subject  to  reservations:  Dr.  A. 
Matine-Daftary.  May  28,  1958. 

"In  signing  this  Convention  on  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf.  I  am  Instructed  by  the 
Iranian  Government  to  make  the  following 
reservations: 

"(a)  Article  4:  with  respect  to  the  phrase 
"the  coastal  State  may  not  impede  the  lay- 
ing or  maintenance  of  submarine  cables  or 
plj)e-llne8  on  the  continental  shelf",  the 
Iranian  Government  reserves  its  right  to 
allow  or  not  to  allow  the  laying  or  mainte- 
nance of  submarine  cables  or  pipe-lines  on 
its  continental  shelf. 

"(b)  Article  6:  with  respect  to  the  phrase 
'and  unless  another  boundary  line  Is  Justi- 
fied by  special  circumstances'  Included  in 
paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  In- 
dian Government  accepts  this  phrase  on  the 
understanding  that  one  method  of  deter- 
mining the  boundary  line  In  special  cir- 
cumstances would  be  that  of  measurement 
from  the  high  water  mark." 

For  Iraq: 

For  Ireland:    Frank  Aiken,  2-10-1958. 

For  Israel :  Shabtal  Rosenne. 

For  Italy: 

For  Japan : 

For  the  Hashemlte  Kingdom  of  J(»'dan: 

For   the  Republic  of   Korea: 

For  Laos : 

For  Lebanon:   N.  Sadaka,  29  mal  1958. 

For  Liberia:  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks,  27/6/68. 

For  Libya: 

For   the   Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg: 

For  Mexico: 

For  Monaco: 

For  Morocco: 

For  Nepal :  Rishlkesh  Shaha. 

For  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands:  C. 
Schurmann,  31   October  1958. 

For  New  Zealand:  Foes  Shanahan,  29 
October  1958. 

FcM"  Nicaragua: 

For  the  Kingdom  of  Norway : 

For  Pakistan:  Aly  Khan,  31  October  1958. 

For  Panama:   Carlos  Sucre  C,  2.5.  1958. 

For  Paraguay: 

For  Peru:  Alberto  Ulloa,  October  31,  1958. 

For  the  Philippine  Republic: 

For  Poland:  J.  WinlewlCK.  October  81,  58. 

For  PcM-tugal  (translation),  subject  to  rat- 
ification: Vasco  Vleira  Oarln,  28  October 
1958. 

For  Romania: 

For  San  Marino: 

Fbr  Saudi  Arabia: 

For  Spain: 

For  the  Sudan: 

For  Sweden: 


For  Switzerland:  F.  Sclmyder,  22  octobre 
1958. 

For  Thailand:  Luang  Chakrapanl  Srisll- 
Tisuddhl,  Commodore  Jit  Sangkhadul. 

For  Tunisia:   Mongi  Slim,  Le  octobre  1958. 

For  Turkey: 

For  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic:   L.  Palamarchuk.  31  October  1958. 

For  the  Union  of  South  Africa : 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics:  V.  Zorln.  31  October  1958. 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic: 

For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  Plerson  Dixon,  9  Sep- 
tember 1958. 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  Arthur 
H.  Dean.  15  September  1958. 

For  Uruguay:    Carlos  Carbajal. 

For  Venezuela  (translatl9n  by  the  United 
Nations  Secretariat)  :  "In  signing  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela 
declares  with  reference  to  article  6  that  there 
are  special  circumstances  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  the  following  areas:  the 
Gulf  of  Paria,  in  so  far  as  the  boundary  is 
not  determined  by  existing  agreements,  and 
in  zones  adjacent  thereto;  the  area  between 
the  coast  of  Venezuala  and  the  island  o( 
Aruba;  and  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela." 

Ad    referendum:     Carlos  Sosa   Rodriguez. 
October  30.  1958. 
For  Vietnam: 
For  Y«nen: 

For  Yugoslavia  (translation),  subject  to 
ratification:    MUan  Bartos,  V.  Popovlc. 


Executive  N 

Aknex  V — Optiowal  Protocol  or  Sicnatuxe 
Concerning  the  Compulsory  SnTUEMENT 
OF  Disputes 

The  States  Parties  to  this  Protocol  and  to 
any  one  or  more  of  the  Conventions  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  adopted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  held 
at  Geneva  from  24  February  to  27  April  1958, 

Expressing  their  wish  to  resort,  in  all 
matters  concerning  them  in  respect  to  any 
dispute  arising  out  of  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  any  article  of  any  Convention 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  of  29  April  1958,  to 
the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  unless  some  other 
form  of  settlement  is  provided  In  the  Con- 
vention or  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Parties  within  a  reasonable  period. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

artxcxz  I 
Disputes  arising  out  of  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  any  Cc»iTention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  shall  lie  within  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  may  accordingly  be 
brought  before  the  Court  by  an  application 
made  by  any  party  to  the  dispute  being  a 
Party  to  this  Protocol. 

article  u 
This  undertaking  relates  to  all  the  pro- 
visions of  any  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  except,  in  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  ot  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  articles  4,  5,  6.  7  and  8.  to  which 
articles  9.  10.  11  and  12  of  that  Oonvention 
remain  applicable. 

article  in 
The  Parties  may  agree,  within  a  period  of 
two  months  after  one  party  has  notified  its 
opinion  to  tlie  other  that  a  dispute  exists,  to 
resort  not  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  but  to  an  arbitral  tribunal.  After 
the  expiry  of  the  said  period,  either  Party  to 
this  Protocol  mty  bring  the  dispute  before 
the  Court  by  an  application. 

article  it 
1.  Within  the  same  period  of  two  months, 
the   ParUee  to  this  Protocol   may   agree   to 
adopt  a  conciliation  procedure  before  resort- 
ing to  the  International  Court  ot  Justice. 
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2.  The  conciliation  commiaaion  shall  make 
Ita  recommendatlona  within  five  months 
alter  Its  appointment.  If  its  recommenda- 
tions are  not  accepted  by  the  parties  to  the 
dispute  within  two  months  after  they  have 
been  delivered,  either  party  may  bring  the 
dispute  before  the  Co\irt  by  an  application. 

ABTICLZ   V 

This  Protocol  shall  remain  open  for  signa- 
ture by  all  States  who  become  Parties  to  any 
CJonventlon  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  and  Is  subject  to  ratification, 
where  necessary,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  of  the  signatory  States. 

AWnCLK   VI 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions shall  Inform  all  States  who  become 
Parties  to  any  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  of  signatures  to  this  Protocol  and  of  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  In  ac- 
cordance with  article  V. 

AxncLi  vn 
The  original  of  this  Protocol,  of  which  the 
Chineser  English,  French,  Russian  and 
Spanish  texts  are  equally  authentic,  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of 
the  United  Nations,  who  shall  send  certified 
copies  thereof  to  all  States  referred  to  in 
article  V. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized 
thereto  by  their  respective  Oovemments, 
have  signed  this  Protocol. 

Done  at  Geneva,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight. 
For  Afghanistan : 
For  Albania : 
For  Argentina : 
For  Australia. 

For  Austria   (subject  to  ratification) :  Dr. 
Franz  Matsch.  October  37, 1958. 
For  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium: 
For  Bolivia:  M.  Tamayo,  17  October  1958. 
For  Brazil : 
For  Bulgaria : 
For  the  Union  of  Burma : 
For  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public : 

For  Cambodia : 

For     Canada     (subject    to     ratification) ; 
George  A.  Drew. 
For  Ceylon:  O.  Oorea,  30/X/68. 
For  Chile: 

For  China:  Liu  Chleh,  Yu-Chl  Hsueh. 
For  Colombia  (translation),  with  the  ex- 
planation   annexed:     Juan    Urlve    Holguin, 
Jose  Joaquin  Calcedo  Castilla. 

Translation  by  the  United  Nations  Secre- 
tariat : 

"In    signing    the    Optional    Protocol,    the 
delegation  of  Colombia  reserves  the  obliga- 
tions of  Colombia  arising  out  of  conventions 
concerning   the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes which  Colombia  has  ratified  and  out 
of  any  previous  conventions  concerning  the 
same  subject  which  Colombia  may  ratify." 
For  Costa  Rica:  Raul  Trejos  Flores. 
For  Cuba:  F.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 
For  Czechoslovakia: 

For  Denmark  (subject  to  ratification) : 
Max  Sorensen,  T.  Oldenburg. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:   A.  Alvarez 
Aybar. 
For  Ecxiador: 
96t  El  Salvador: 
For  Ethiopia: 

For  the  Federation  of  Malaya: 
For  Finland:  G.  A.  Grlpenberg,  27  octobre 


1958. 

For  France:  G.  Georges-Plcot,  30  octobre 
1958. 

For  the  Federal  RepubUc  of  Germany: 
Werner  Dankwort.  30  October  1958 

For  Ghana:  Richard  Quarshle  K.  M 
Asante. 

Por  Greece: 

For  Guatemala : 
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Haahemlte  Kingdom  of  Jordan : 
Republic  of  Korea : 


:  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks,  27/5  58. 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg : 


Kingdom  of  Norway : 

Aly  Khan,  6  November  1958. 
Carloe  Sucre  C.  2.5.  1958. 


Marino:  , 
Arabia: 


S^i'eden: 


S  vitzerland   (translation),  subject  to 
ratification :  Paul  Ruegger,  24  May  1958. 


Union  of  South  Africa : 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 

Unlted  Arab  Republic : 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
Ireland:  Pierson  Dixon,  9  Sep- 


Unlted  States  of  America: 
15  September  1958. 

:  Carlos  Carbajal. 


Arthur 


Ye  nen : 


T^igoslavla    (translation),   subject    to 
Milan   Bartos,   V.   Popovic. 
certify  that  the  foregoing  texts 
copies  of  the  following  Conventions 
— '  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  held  at  the 
Office   of   the   United   Nations   at 
Irom  24  February  to  27  April   1958, 
als  of   which  are  deposited   with 
■General  of  the  United  Nations : 
of  the  Territorial  Sea  and  the 
8  Zone;  > 

on  the  High  Seas;  ' 

on  Pishing  and   Conservation 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas; 
or    the    Continental    Shelf; 
Protocol  of  Signature  concerning 
•  Settlement  of  Disputes. 
Secretary-General : 

C  A  STAVBOPOXJLOe, 

The  Legal  Counsel. 
Nations.    New   York.    7  Ifovember 


PINAL  Act  or  the  Untted  Natiows  Confek- 

EKCE   ON    THE    LAW    OF   THE    SEA 

1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  resolution  1106  (XI)  of  21  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  decided  to  convene  an  Interna- 
tional conference  of  plenipotentiaries  to  ex- 
amine the  law  of  the  sea.  taking  account  not 
only  of  the  legal  but  also  of  the  technical, 
biological,  economic  and  political  aspecU  of 
the  problem,  and  to  embody  the  resiilts  of 
Its  work  in  one  or  mcve  International  con- 
ventions or  such  other  instnmienu  as  It 
might  deem  appropriate.  The  General  As- 
sembly also  reoonunended  that  the  confer- 
ence should  study  the  question  of  the  free 
access  to  the  sea  of  land-locked  countries, 
as  established  by  international  practice  or 
treaties. 

2.  The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  met  at  the  European  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  at  Geneva  from  24  Feb- 
ruary to  27  April  1958. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  following 
eighty-six  States  were  represented  at  the 
Conference; 

Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Australia, 
Austria,  Belgium.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria. 
Burma.  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic. Cambodia.  Canada,  Ceylon,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba.  Czechoelavakla. 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Federation  of  Malaya.  Finland, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Ghana.  Greece.  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Holy  See. 
Honduras.  Hungary.  Iceland,  India.  Indo- 
nesia. Iran.  Iraq,  Ireland.  Israel,  Italy,  Japan, 
Jordan.  Republic  of  Korea.  Laos,  Lebanon, 
Liberia.  Libya,  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Monaco, 
Morocco,  Nepal,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Norway. 

Pakistan,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Philip- 
pines. Poland.  Portugal.  Romania,  San  Ma- 
rino, Saudi  Arabia,  Spain.  Sweden,  Switzer- 
land, Thailand.  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc,  Union  of  South 
Africa.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  United 
States  of  America.  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam.  Yemen.  Yugoslavia. 

4.  At  the  Invitation  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  following  Specialized  Agencies 
had  observers  at  the  Conference:  Food  and 
Agrlcultiu-e  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; International  Civil  Aviation  Organ- 
ization; International  Labour  Organisation; 
International  Telecommunication  Union; 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization;  World  Health  Or- 
ganization; World  Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion. 

5  At  the  invitation  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  following  Intergovernmental  organ- 
izations also  had  observers  at  the  Confer- 
ence: Consell  g*n«ral  des  p^ches  pour  la 
M6dlterran«e;  Indo-Paclflc  Fisheries  Coun- 
cil; Inter-American  Tropical  Tuna  Commis- 
sion: Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration;  International  Council 
for  the  Exploration  of  the  Sea;  International 
Institute  for  the  Unification  of  Private  Law; 
League  of  Arab  States;  Organization  of 
American  States;  Permanent  Conference  for 
the  Exploitation  and  Conservation  of  the 
Maritime  Resources  of  the  South  Pacific. 

6.  The  Conference  elected  His  ftoyal  High- 
ness   Prince    Wan    Walthayakon    Krommun 

'Naradhlp     Bongsprabandh      (Thailand)      as 
President. 

7.  The  Conference  elected  as  Vice-presi- 
dents ArgenUna,  China,  France,  Guatemala 
Iniila.  Italy.  Mexico.  Netherlands.  Poland 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  Kln^om 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

8.  The  following  committees  were  set  up- 
General  Committee:  Chairman,  The  Preal 

ident  of  the  Conference. 
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First  Committee  (Territorial  Sea  and  Con- 
tiguous Zone):  Chairman:  Mr.  K.  H.  Bailey 
(Australia) ;  Vice-Chalrman:  Mr,  S.  Gutier- 
rez OUvoa  (Chile);  Rapporteur:  Mr.  Vladi- 
mir M.  Koretsky  (Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
RepubUc) . 

Second  Committee  (High  Seas:  General 
Regime):  Chairman,  Mr.  O.  C.  Gundersen 
(Norway);  Vice-Chalrman,  Mr.  Bdwln  Glaser 
(Romania),  Rapporteur,  Mr.  Joe6  Madeira 
Rodlgues  (Portugal). 

Third  Committee  (High  Beas:  Fishing;  the 
Conservation  of  Living  Resources)  :  Chair- 
man, Mr.  Carlos  Sucre  (Panama);  Vice- 
Chalrman,  Mr.  E.  Krispis  (Greece);  Rappor- 
teur, Mr.  N.  K.  Pannlkar  (India) . 

Fourth  Committee  (Continental  Shelf) : 
Chairman,  M.  A.  B.  Perera  (Ceylon);  Vice- 
Chalrman,  Mr.  R.  A.  Quarshle  (Ghana); 
Rapporteur,  Mr.  L.  Diaz  Gonzilez  (Vene- 
zuela). 

Fifth  Committee  (Question  o*  Free  Access 
to  the  Sea  of  Land-locked  Countries)  : 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Jiotirek  (Ceechoelovakla); 
Vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  Guevara  Arze  (Bo- 
livia) ;  Rapporteur,  Mr.  A  H.  Tablbl  (Afghan- 
istan). 

Drafting  Committee:  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Correa  (Ecuador). 

Credentials  Committee;  Chairman,  Mr.  M. 
Wershof  (Canada). 

9.  The  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations  was  represented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Stav- 
ropoulos.  the  Legal  Counsel.  Mr.  Yuen-U 
Liang.  Director  of  the  Codification  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Legal  Affairs  of  the  United 
Nations,  was  appointed  Executive  Secretary. 

10.  The  General  Assembly,  by  its  resolu- 
tion convening  the  Conference,  referred  to 
the  Conference  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
national Law  Commission  covering  the  work 
of  its  eighth  session  as  a  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  the  varlovis  problems  Involved  in  the 
development  and  codification  of  the  law  of 
the  sea;  the  General  Assembly  also  referred 
to  the  Conference  the  verbatim  records  of 
the  relevant  debates  In  the  General  As- 
sembly, for  consideration  by  the  Conference 
In  conjunction  with  the  Commission's  report. 

11.  The  Conference  also  had  before  It  the 
comments  by  Governments  on  the  articles 
concerning  the  law  of  the  sea  prepared  by 
the  International  Law  Commission,  the 
memorandum  submitted  by  the  preliminary 
Conference  of  Land-locked  States  held  in 
Geneva  from  10  to  14  February  1958,  and 
preparatory  documentation  prepared  by  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  NaUons,  by  certain 
specialized  agencies  and  by  Independent  ex- 
perts Invited  by  the  Secretariat  to  assist  in 
the  preparation  of  this  documentation. 

12.  On  the  basis  of  the  deliberations,  as 
recorded  in  the  summary  records  and  reports 
of  the  committees  and  In  the  records  of  the 
plenary  meetings,  the  Conference  prepared 
and  opened  for  signature  the  following  Con- 
ventions (annexes  I  to  IV)  : 

Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone  (adopted  on  27  April 
1958.  on  the  report  of  the  First  Committee) ; 

Convention  on  the  High  Setis  (adopted  on 
27  April  1958,  on  the  report  of  the  Second 
Committee); 

Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conservation 
of  the  Uvlng  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
(adopted  on  26  April  1958,  on  the  report  of 
the  Third  Committee); 

Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
(adopted  on  26  April  1958,  on  the  report  of 
the  Fourth  Committee) . 

The  Conference  also  adopted  the  following 
Protocol  (annex  V)  : 

Optional  Protocol  of  Signature  concerning 
the  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes 
(adopted  by  the  Conference  on  26  April 
1958). 

In  addltl6n.  the  Conference  adopted  the 
following    resolutions    (annex    VI) : 

Nuclear  tests  on  the  high  seas  (resolution 
adopted  on  27  April   1958,  on  the  report  of 


the  Second  (Committee,  In  eoimexlon  with 
article    2    of    the   ConventiOD   on   the   High 

Seas); 

Pollution  of  the  high  aeas  by  radio-active 
materials  (resolution  adopted  on  27  April 
1958.  on  the  report  of  the  Second  ConuzUttee, 
relating  to  article  25  of  the  Convention  on 
the  High  Seas): 

Internationa}  fishery  conservation  conven- 
tions (resolution  adopted  on  25  April  1958, 
on  the  report  of  the  Third  Ccwnmlttee) ; 

Co-operation  in  conservation  measures 
(resolution  adopted  on  25  April  1958,  on  the 
report  of  the  Third  Committee) ; 

Humane  killing  of  marine  Ufe  (resolution 
adopted  on  25  April  1958.  on  tiie  report  of 
the  Third  Committee) ; 

Special  situations  relating  to  coastal  fish- 
eries (resolution  adopted  on  26  April  1958, 
on  the  report  of  the  Third  Committee); 

Regime  of  historic  waters  (resolution 
adopted  on  27  AprU  1958,  on  the  report  of 
the  First  Conunlttee); 

Convening  of  a  second  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Confwence  on  27  A^xll 
1958): 

Tribute  to  the  International  Law  Commis- 
sion (resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference 
on  27  April  1958). 

In  witness  whereof  the  representatives 
have  signed  this  Final  Act. 

Done  at  Geneva  this  twenty-ninth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  In  a  single  copy  In  the  Chinese, 
English,  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages, each  text  being  equally  authentic. 
The  original  texts  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 
Wan    Watthatakon. 

President. 
TuEN-Li  Liang, 

Executix)e  Secretary. 

For  Afghanistan:    Dr.  Abdul  H.  Tablbl. 

Por  Albania:  D.  Lamani. 

For  Argentina:  A.  LesCTire. 

Por  Australia:  K.  H.  Bailey. 

For  Austria:  Johaimes  WiUfort. 

For  Bolivia:  C.  Salamanca. 

For  Brazil:  GUberto  Amado. 

For  Bulgaria:  P.  GrlgCM^v. 

ih>r  the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public: I.  K.  Geronin. 

For  Cambodia:  M.  Phlek-Chhat. 

For  Canada :  George  A.  Drew. 

Por   Ceylon:    N.   T.  D.   Kanakaratne. 

Por  Chile :  Luis  Melo  Lecaros. 

For  China:    Liu  Chleh.  Yu-Chi  Hsueh. 

For  Colombia:  Juan  Urlbe  Holguin,  Jos^ 
Joaquin  Calcedo  Castilla. 

For  Costa  Rica:    Raul  Trejos  Flores. 

For  Cuba:   P.  V.  Garcia  Amador. 

For  Czechoslovakia:  Jan  Obhlidal,  Dr. 
Jiiroslav  Zourek. 

Por  Denmark:  Max  Sorensen,  T.  Olden- 
burg. 

For  the  Dominican  Republic:  A.  Alvarez 
Aybar. 

For  Ecuador:  Jos^  V.  TruJlUo,  Jos*  A.  Cor- 
rea, Enrique  Ponce  y  Corba. 

Por  El  Salvador:  Francisco  R.  Lima,  G. 
Fuentes  Castellanos. 

For  Finland:  T.  Tlkanvaara. 

For  France:  De  Curton. 

Por  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 
Peter  H.  Pfelffer. 

For  Ghana :  Richard  Quarshle,  K.  B.  Asante. 

For  Greece:  Ellas  Krlspls,  G.  Bensls. 

For  Guatemala :  L.  Ayclnena  Salazar. 

For  Haiti:  Rigal. 

For  the  Holy  See:  P.  Demeur,  30.4.1958. 

For  Honduras:  F.  Jos^  Dur6n. 

For  Hungary:  Dr.  Janoe  Szlta. 

For  Iceland:  H.  G.  Andersen. 

For  India:  E.  E.  Jhlrad. 

For  Indonesia:  Ahmad  Soebardjo,  8  May 
1958. 

For  Iran:  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Matlne-Daftary. 

For  Iraq:  Hasan  Zakarlya,  80  April  1968. 

For  Israel :  Shabtai  Rosenne. 

For  Italy:  Roberto  Ago. 


For  Japan:  I.  Kawasaki,  16  May  1958. 

For  Lebanon:  N.  Sadaka.  28  Mai  1958. 

Por  Liberia:  Nathan  Barnes,  Rocheforte  I<. 
Weeks. 

For  Libya:  Puad  Caabazi. 

For  Mexico:  Pablo  Campos  Orltz,  A.  Garcia 
Robles. 

Por  Monaco:  C.  Solamlto,  J.  Ralmbert. 

For  Morocco :  Nasser  Bel  LarbL 

Por  Nepal :  Rishlkesh  Shaha. 

Por  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands:  J.  H. 
W.  Veerzljl. 

For  New  Zealand:  G.  L.  OUalloran. 

For  Nicaragua :  I.  Portocarrero. 

Por  the  Kingdom  of  Norway;  Bredo  Sta- 
beU,  Finn  Seyersted. 

For  Pakistan :  Edward  Snelson. 

For  Panama :  Carlos  Sucre  C. 

Por  Peru :  Alberto  Ulloa. 

For  Poland :  T.  O'Closzynski. 

For  Portugal :  Tovar. 

For  Rumania :  A.  Lazareanu. 

Por   San   Marino:    H.   Beynaud.   30.4.1958. 

For  Spain:  Marqute  de  Miraflores. 

For  Switzerland:  Paul  Ruegger,  A.  Schal- 
ler. 

For  ThaUand:  Luang  Chakrapanl  Brlsil- 
vlsuddhi. 

For  Tunisia:  M.  Abdesselem. 

For  Turkey:  Necmettin  Tuncel. 

Por  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lic: V.  Koretsky. 

Por  the  Union  of  South  Africa:  L.  H.  Wea- 
sels. 

For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs;  G.  Tunkln. 

For  the  United  Arab  Republic:  Omar 
Loutfl. 

Por  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland:  G.  G.  Pltzmaurlce, 
Joyce  A.  C.  Gutterldge. 

Por  the  United  States  of  America:  Ray- 
mond T.  Ylngling.  Marjorte  M.  Whlteman. 

Por  Uruguay:  Carlos  Carbajal. 

For  Venezuela:   Ram6n  Carmona. 

For  Yugoslavia:  Milan  Bartos.  V.  Popovic. 


Annex  VI — Resolutions  Asoptxd  bt  thb 
Unith)  Nations  Conthknce  on  the  Law 
or  THE  Sea 

NUCLEAB  TESTS   ON   THE   HICH  SKAS 

(Resolution  adopted  on  27  AprU  1958.  on  the 
report  erf  the  Second  Committee,  in  con- 
nexion with  article  2  of  the  Convention 
on  the  High  Seas) 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea, 

Recalling  that  the  Conference  has  been 
convened  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tion  1105    (XI)    of  21  February   1957, 

Recognizing  that  there  Is  a  serious  and 
genuine  apprehension  on  the  part  of  many 
States  that  nuclear  explosions  constitute  an 
infringement  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 

Recognizing  that  the  question  of  nuclear 
tests  and  production  Is  stiU  under  review  by 
the  General  Assembly  under  various  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject  and  by  the  Disarma- 
ment Commission,  and  is  at  present  under 
constant  review  and  discussion  by  the  Gov- 
ernments concerned,    . 

Decides  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for 
appropriate  action. 

POLLUTION  or  THE   HIGH  SEAS   BT   EADIO -ACTIVE 
MATERIALS 

(Resolution  adopted  on  27  April  1958.  on  the 
report  of  the  Second  Committee,  relating 
to  article  25  of  the  Convention  on  the 
High  Seas) 

The  United.  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  international 
action  m  the  field  of  disposal  of  radio-active 
wastes  in  the  sea. 

Taking  into  account  action  which  baa 
been  proposed  by  various  national  and  in- 
ternational bodies  and  studies  which  have 
been  published  on  the  subject, 
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Noting  that  the  InternaUonal  Coouniaslon 
on  Radiological  ProtecUon  has  made  recom- 
mendatlona  regarding  the  maximum  per- 
missible concentration  ol  radio-laotopea  in 
the  human  body  and  the  maximum  permia- 
slble  concentration  In  air  and  water, 

Recommends  that  the  InternaUonal 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  In  consultation  with 
existing  groups  and  established  organs  hay- 
ing acknowledged  competence  in  the  field 
ol  radiological  protection,  should  pursue 
whatever  studies  and  take  whatever  action 
is  necessary  to  assist  States  in  controlling 
the  discharge  or  release  of  radio-active  ma- 
terials to  the  sea,  in  promulgating  standards, 
and  in  drawing  up  InternaUonally  acceptable 
regulations  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  f^ 
by  radio-active  materials  in  amounts  which 
would  adversely  affect  man  and  his  marine 
resources. 

nrmiNATioNAL   nsmaiT   cons«vation 

cx>i*vK*rnoN8 

(Resolution  Adopted  on  25  April  1958.  on  the 

Report  of  the  Third  Committee) 

The  United  NaUons  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 

Taking  note  of  the  opinion  of  the  Intw- 
national  Technical  Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea. 
held  in  Rome  in  April /May  1955.  as  expressed 
in  paragraph  43  of  its  report,  as  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  international  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  furthering  the  conservation  of  the 
living  resources  of  the  sea. 

Believing  that  such  organizations  are  valu- 
able Instrxunents  few  the  co-ordination  of 
scientific  effort  upon  the  problwn  of  fisheries 
and  for  the  making  of  agreements  upon  con- 
servation measures. 

Recommends : 

1.  That  States  concerned  should  co- 
operate in  establishing  the  necessary  conser- 
vation regime  through  the  medium  of  such 
organizations  covering  particular  areas  of 
the  high  seas  or  species  of  living  marine  re- 
sources and  conforming  in  other  respects 
with  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  International  Technical  Con- 
ference on  the  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  Sea; 

2.  That  these  organizations  should  be  used 
so  far  as  practicable  for  the  ccmduct  of  the 
negotiations  between  States  envisaged  under 
articles  4.  5.  6  and  7  of  the  Convention  on 
Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
sources of  the  High  Seas,  for  the  resolution 
of  any  disagreements  and  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  agreed  measures  of  conservation. 

CO-OPERATION    IN   CONSERVATION    MEASTTRES 

(Resolution  Adopted   on   25  April    1958.  on 
the  Report  of  the  Third  Committee) 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 

Taking  note  of  the  opinion  of  the  Inter- 
national Technical  Conference  on  the  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  Sea, 
held  In  Rome  In  AjMil/May  1955,  as  reported 
in  paragraphs  43(a).  54  and  others  of  Its  re- 
port, that  any  effective  conservation  manage- 
ment system  must  have  the  participation  of 
all  States  engaged  In  substantial  exploitation 
of  the  stock  or  stocks  of  living  marine  or- 
ganisms which  are  the  object  of  the  con- 
servation management  system  or  having  a 
special  interest  in  the  conservation  of  that 
stock  or  stocks. 

Recommends  to  the  coastal  States  that,  in 
the  cases  where  a  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  or 
other  living  marine  resources  Inhabit  both 
the  fishing  areas  under  their  Jurisdiction  and 
areas  of  the  adjacent  high  seas,  they  should 
cooperate,  with  such  International  conserva- 
tion agencies  as  may  be  responsible  for  the 
development  and  application  of  conservation 
measvires  In  the  adjacent  high  seas,  in  the 
adoption  and  enforcement,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, of  the  necessary  conservation  meas- 
ures on  fishing  areas  under  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


B  inCAIfS  KIUJNG  or  ICARim  LITE 

(Resolu  Ion  Adopted  on  25  April  1958.  on  the 
H  epOTt  of  the  Third  Cc«nmittee) 

The  Jnlted  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  1  tie  Sea, 

Requ(  sts  States  to  prescribe,  by  all  means 
avallablB  to  them,  those  methods  for  the 
capture  and  killing  of  marine  life,  especially 
of  whales  and  seals,  which  \rtll  spare  them 
sxifferin  5  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 

SPEcilL  srrUATIONS  BELATINO  TO  COASTAL 

nsHXSizs 

(Resoliitlon    Adopted   on   26   AprU    1958.    on 
th(  Report  of  the  Third  Committee) 

The  [Jnlted  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  1  he  Sea, 

Havli  g  considered  the  situation  of  coun- 
tries 01  territories  whose  people  are  over- 
whelmligly  dependent  upon  coastal  fisheries 
for  thel-  livelihood  or  economic  development, 

Havli  g  considered  also  the  situation  of 
countriis  whose  coastal  population  depends 
prlmarly  on  coastal  fisheries  for  the  animal 
protein  of  its  diet  and  whose  fishing  methods 
are  mainly  limited  to  local  fishing  from  small 
boats. 

Recoi  ;nizlng  that  such  situations  call  for 
exceptional  measvires  befitting  particular 
needs. 

Considering  that,  because  of  the  Umlted 
scope  aid  exceptional  nature  of  those  situa- 
tions, iny  measures  adopted  to  meet  them 
would  be  complementary  to  provisions  In- 
corporated In  a  universal  system  of  interna- 
tional 1  iw 


_  that  States  should  collaborate  to 
ust  treatment  of  such  situations  by 
agreements  or  by  other  means  of 
Internajtlonal  co-operation. 
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where,  for  the  purpose  of  conserva- 
becomes  necessary  to  limit  the  total 
a  stock  or  stocks  of  fish  In  an  area 
high  seas  adjacent  to  the  territorial 
coastal  State,  any  other  States  flsh- 
hat  area  should  collaborate  with  the 
State  to  aecMie  Just  treatment  of  such 
by  establishing  agreed  measures 
shall    recognize   any   preferential   re- 
of    the    coastal    State    resulting 
dependence  upon  the  fishery  con- 
while  having  regard  to  the  Interests 
either  States; 

apjM-opriate  conciliation  and  arbi- 
shall  be  established  for  the 
of  any  disagreement. 


lis 


Ttat 


pri  icedures 


REGIME    or    HISTORIC    WATERS 

(Resolution  Adopted  on  37  April  1958,  on  the 
Report  of  the  First  Committee ) 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea . 

Cons  derlng  that  the  International  Law 
Commission  has  not  provided  for  the  regime 
of  historic  waters,  including  historic  bays. 

Recoi  ;nlzlng  the  Importance  of  the  juridi- 
cal stai  us  of  such  areas. 

Deck  es  to  request  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  arrange  for  the 
study  cf  the  Juridical  regime  of  historic  wa- 
ters. Ir  eluding  historic  bays,  and  for  the 
communication  of  the  results  of  such  study 
to  all  a  bates  Members  of  the  United  Nations, 

CONVEN  [NG 


or     A      SECOND      UNmKD      NATIOKS 
ON   THE  LAW    Or   THE   SEA 

Resolution   Adopted   by   the   Conference   on 
27  April  1958 

United   Nations    Conference    on    the 
the  Sea. 

that,  on  the  basis  of  the  re- 

prfpared  by  the  International  Law  Com- 

It    has    approved    agreements    and 

Instruments  on  the  regime  applicable 

fishing  and  the  conservation  of  the  living 

of  the  high  seas,  the  exploration 

(lontlnental  shelf  and  the  exploitation 

natural  resources  and   other  matters 


CX>I  rrERENCE 


The 
Law  of 

Consl  derlng 
port 
mission, 
other 
to 

resoxirc^s 
of  the 
of  its 


pertaining  to  the  general  regime  of  the  high 
seas  and  to  the  free  access  of  land-locked 
States  to  the  sea. 

Considering  that  It  has  not  been  possible 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  some  other  matters  which 
were  discussed  In  connexion  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

Recognizing  that,  although  agreements 
have  been  reached  on  the  regime  applicable 
to  fishing  and  the  conservation  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas.  It  has  not  been 
possible.  In  those  agreements,  to  settle  cer- 
tain aspects  of  a  number  of  Inherently 
complex  questions. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  making 
further  efforts  at  an  appropriate  time  to 
reach  agreement  on  questions  of  the  Inter- 
national law  of  the  sea.  which  have  been 
left  unsettled. 

Resolves  to  request  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  study,  at  Its 
thirteenth  session,  the  advisability  of  con- 
vening a  second  International  conference  of 
plenipotentiaries  for  further  consideration 
of  the  questions  left  -unsettled  by  the  present 
Conference. 

TRIBXTTE    TO    THE    IHTEENATIONAL    LAW 
COMMISSION 

Resolution    Adopted   by  the  Conference   on 
27  April  1968 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  on  the  conclusion  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, 

Resolves  to  pay  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  re- 
spect and  admiration  to  the  International 
Law  Commission  for  Its  excellent  work  in 
the  matter  of  the  codification  and  develop- 
ment of  International  law.  In  the  form  of 
various  drafts  and  commentaries  of  great 
Juridical  value. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  text  Is 
a  true  copy  of  the  Pinal  Act  and  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  held  at  the  European 
Office  of  the  United  Nations  at  Geneva  from 
24  February  to  37  April  1958.  the  original  of 
which  Is  deposited  with  the  Secretary -Gen- 
eral  of   the   United   Nations. 

For   the   Secretary -General : 

C.   A.    STAvmOPOtTLOS, 

Legal  Counsel 
United  Nations,  New  York, 

7  Nor^ember  1958 

BEIRUT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  Executive  V,  81st  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  the  agreement  for  fa- 
cilitating the  international  circulation  of 
visual  and  auditory  materials  of  an  edu- 
cational, scientific,  and  cultural  char- 
acter, and  a  related  protocol  of  signa- 
ture. This  agreement,  because  of  Its 
formulation  and  adoption  by  the 
UNESCO  Conference  in  Beirut.  Lebanon. 
in  1948.  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Beirut  agreement. 

The  purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to 
encourage  the  free  movement  of  edu- 
cational materials  by  eliminating  cus- 
tom.s  duties  and  quantitative  limitations 
on  the  importation  of  such  audiovisual 
materials  as  films,  film  strips,  sound 
recordings,  glass  slides,  models,  and  wall 
charts.  Free  entry  would  be  provided, 
however,  only  for  such  materials  as  are 
certified  by  a  government  agency  as 
educational  in  character. 

The  agreement  does  not  apply  to 
printed  materials  or  to  entertainment 
films  or  recordings. 

As  Senators  will  have  noted  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  committee  report,  the 
United  States  to  date  has  employed  an 
informal  system  of  certification  which 


permits  some  educational  American 
films  and  other  audiovisual  materials  to 
enter  foreign  countries  duty  free.  But 
the  utility  of  this  arrangement  has  de- 
[)ended  entirely  upon  the  good  will  and 
sufferance  of  those  countries,  many  of 
which  have  now  become  increasingly 
reluctant  tc  honor  tills  Government's 
certificates  on  a  nonreclprocal  basis. 
They  consider  their  attitude  fully  war- 
ranted in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  in  proposing 
and  signing  an  international  agreement 
which  it  has  not  yet  ratified  despite  the 
agreement's  entry  into  force  6  years  ago; 
21  countries  have  signed  the  Beirut 
agreement;  12  of  them  have  ratified  and 
now  participate  in  its  operation. 

A  number  of  these  nations  are  in  the 
small,  less -developed  category  which 
the  U.S.  Government  believes  should 
have  greater  access  to  our  culture  and  ex- 
panded means  of  understanding  our  poli- 
cies and  free  institutions.  Participation 
is  open  to  all  United  Nations  members. 
However,  no  Communist  bloc  country 
has  signed  the  agreement  in  its  decade 
of  existence.  Presumably  only  a  nation 
with  a  society  open  to  the  free  exchange 
of  international  influences  would  wish 
to  participate  in  the  Beirut  agreement. 
Should  a  closed  society  adhere  to  the 
agreement,  its  own  and  other  nations' 
reciprocal  use  of  the  restrictive  articles 
rv  and  V  would  render  such  adherence 
meaningless. 

In  considering  this  agreement,  em- 
phasis rightly  should  be  given  to  its 
importance  in  terms  of  promoting  inter- 
national understanding  and,  accord- 
ingly, of  assisting  this  Government's  in- 
formation program.  At  the  same  time, 
U.S.  participation  should  prove  very 
helpful  to  our  audiovisual  business  con- 
cerns. 

This  country  is  by  far  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  the  audiovisual  materials  cov- 
ered by  the  agreement;  the  dollar  value 
of  our  exports  is  relatively  great  and  is 
increasing.  Since  our  imports  are  very 
small,  participation  in  the  agreement 
would  involve  an  insignificant  loss  of 
customs  revenue  much  outweighed  by 
the  commercial  opportunities  that 
should  open  up  for  American  exporters. 
U.S.  participation  in  the  agreement  is 
fully  supported  by  the  administration, 
educators,  and  representatives  of  the 
audiovisual  industry,  while  the  commit- 
tee knows  of  no  opposition  from  any 
quarter. 

As  the  Senate  has  recently  ratified  the 
so-called  Florence  agreement,  which  is 
quite  similar  in  many  respects,  my  col- 
leagues will  wish  to  be  assured  that  this 
agreement  is  neither  contradictory  or 
unnecessary.  The  fact  is  that  no  more 
than  10  percent  of  American-produced 
educational  films  would  qualify  for  cov- 
erage under  the  terms  of  the  Florence 
agreement. 

A  further  explanatory  point  concerns 
the  related  protocol  of  signature.  This 
protocol  provides  that  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  will  attach  to  the  agreement  the 
model  forms  of  certificates  drawn  up 
by  UNESCO  to  cover  material  produced 
by  international  bodies  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations. 


Finally,  I  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  participation  in  the  Beirut 
agreement  would  not  automatically  fol- 
low ratification,  but  would  require  im- 
plementing legislation  amending  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Any  member  coim- 
try  may  end  its  acceptance  of  the  Beirut 
agreement  3  years  after  ratification. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  believes  that  this  agree- 
ment has  both  cultural  and  commercial 
significance  for  the  foreign  policy  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  The  commit- 
tee urges  the  Senate  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  the  Beirut 
agreement  and  the  related  protocol  of 
signature. 

LAW  OP  THE  SEA   CONVENTIONS 

V  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
conventions  now  before  the  Senate, 
Executives  J  to  N,  inclusive,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  session,  codify  existing  inter- 
national law  and  establish  some  new 
international  law  with  respect  to  activi- 
ties on  the  seas.  An  optional  protocol 
provides  for  settlement  of  disputes  con- 
cerning these  matters.  They  were 
agreed  upon  at  a  United  Nations  confer- 
ence in  Geneva,  February  to  April  1958, 
and  were  signed  by  the  United  States 
and  52  other  nations. 

The  first  convention  is  on  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  contiguous  zone.  The 
convention  codifies  and  settles  questions 
of  international  law  on  measuring  the 
belt  of  sea  adjacent  to  a  coast  known  as 
the  territorial  sea  and  the  12-mile  zone 
beyond  it  called  the  contiguous  zone. 
The  rights  of  coastal  states  and  visiting 
vessels  in  these  areas,  such  as  the  right  of 
innocent  passage  through  the  territorial 
sea,  are  defined. 

The  questions  of  the  breadth  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  fishing  rights  of 
coastal  states  are  not  included  in  this 
agreement,  but  were  discussed  in  a  sec- 
ond conference  in  Geneva  which  ended 
this  past  month.  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  conference  failed  by  only  one 
vote  to  reach  agreement  on  these  vital 
matters. 

The  second  convention  defines  the  ex- 
tent of  high  seas  and  sMne  of  the  free- 
doms of  the  high  seas.  It  gives  the  rules 
for  placing  a  state's  flag  on  a  vessel  and 
for  taking  jurisdiction  over  a  vessel.  It 
contains  rules  on  such  subjects  as  safety 
at  sea,  piracy,  hot  pursuit,  and  pollution 
of  the  high  seas. 

The  third  convention  concerns  fishing 
and  conservation  of  living  resources  of 
the  high  seas.  It  confirms  the  right  to 
fish  but  imposes  a  new  duty  upon  states 
to  cooperate  in  conserving  the  living  re- 
sources of  the  high  seas.  It  provides 
for  compulsory  and  speedy  settlement, 
by  a  special  five-man  commission,  of 
disputes  about  conservation  measures. 
The  convention  does  not  contain  the 
principle  of  abstention  from  fishing  un- 
der certain  circtunstances  which  was 
favored  by  the  United  States. 

This  principle  of  abstention  deals  with 
special  fishery  conservation  problems. 
The  object  of  the  procedure  is  to  en- 
courage conservation  in  situations 
where,  but  for  some  protection  against 
fishing  by  third  parties,  incentive  for 
conservation  measvires  would  be  lacking. 


The  executive  branch  considers  the  gen- 
eral acceptance  of  abstention  as  a  for- 
ward step  toward  the  achleveanent  of 
the  objective  of  conservation  of  marine 
resources  and  the  maximum  utilization 
of  such  resources  in  behalf  of  the  gen- 
eral interest. 

Therefore,  the  President's  message  to 
{he  ^Senate  recommended  that  if  the 
Senate  consents  to  ratification  of  this 
convention,  it  include  in  its  resolution 
an  understanding  that  ratification  shall 
not  be  construed  to  impair  the  applica- 
bility of  the  principle  of  abstention. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
agrees  with  this  procedure  and  the  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate  has  this  imder- 
standing  in  it.  A  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  .abstention  app>ears  on  page  8  of 
the  committee's  report. 

The  fourth  conventhm  concerns  the 
Continental  Shelf.  It  gives  coastal  states 
the  exclusive  right  to  exploit  the  iiatural 
resources  of  the  shelf  out  to  where  the 
water  above  is  200  meters  deep,  or  far- 
ther if  techniques  or  exploitation  permit. 

The    optional    protocol    of    signature  ! 

concerns  the  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes.  It  provides  that  disputes  aris- 
ing out  of  the  interpretation  or  applica- 
tion of  any  convention  on  the  law  of  the 
sea  shall  be  within  the  compulsory  juris- 
diction of  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

Subsequent  to  the  transmittal  of  the 
conventions  to  the  Senate,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  was  informed  by  the  legal 
counsel  of  the  United  Nations  that  the 
certified  true  copies  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous 
Zone  contain  certain  nonsubstantive 
tsrpographical  errors.  These  misprints 
are  fovmd  in  Uie  English  text  of  para- 
graph 3  of  suticle  19  and  the  French 
text  of  paragraph  1  or  article  6.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  correct  versions  of  these  two  articles 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  correct 
versions  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  6  of  the  certified  true  copies  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone,  the  text  of  paragraph 
3  of  article  19  should  read  as  follows: 

"3.  In  the  cases  provided  for  In  paragraphs 
1  and  2  of  this  article,  the  coastal  State  shall. 
If  the  captain  so  requests,  advise  the  con- 
sular authority  of  the  flag  State  before  taking 
any  steps,  and  shall  facilitate  contact  be- 
tween such  authority  and  the  ship's  crew.  In 
cases  of  emergency  this  notification  may  be 
communicated  while  the  measures  are  being 
taken." 

On  page  232  of  the  certified  true  copies  of 
the  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf, 
the  first  sentence  of  paragraph   1  of  article  .  ^  -. 

6  of  the  convention  should  read  as  follows:  ^ 

"1.  Dans  le  cas  oil  un  mfeme  plateau  con- 
tinental est  adjacent  aux  terrltoires  de  deux 
ou  plusleurs  Etats  dont  les  c6tes  se  font 
face,  la  delimitation  du  plateau  continental 
entre  ces  Etats  est  d«termln6e  par  accord 
entre  ces  Etats." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State.  William  Macomber,  Jr., 
that  If  favorable  action  is  taken  by  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  these  conventions 
and  the  certified  copies  returned  to  the 
Department,  the  Department  will  make 
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the  necesaary  correcttan*  In  the  texte. 
When  the  conTenttona  eoUr  into  force, 
the  corrwst  texts  will  be  printed  In  the 
treaties  and  other  Intematknal  acts 
series  and  in  the  statutory  publication 
United  States  Treaties  and  Other  Inter- 
national Agreements. 

A  public  hearing  on  these  ctmventlons 
was  held  January  20.  1960.  No  <H«)OSi- 
tion  was  registered  during  this  hearing 
or  subsequently.  The  executive  branch 
witnesses  stated  that  no  State  or  Federal 
law  would  be  overridden  by  the  conven- 
tions. The  fishing  industry  has  urged 
their  adoption. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  adherence  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  these  conventions 
wiU  reduce  disputes  and  friction  among 
nations  and  thereby  serve  the  cause  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  relations.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  pending  conventions 
on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  optional 
protocol  concerning  the  settlement  of 
disputes  arising  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield,  to  permit 
me  to  sisk  some  questions  about  the 
treaty  which  is  now  under  consideration? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Some  years  ago,  in  1956. 
I  believe,  there  was  a  controversy  which 
involved  a  legal  opinion  and  a  statement 
of  policy  by  our  State  Department  as 
to  the  fact  that  the  GuK  of  Aqaba,  which 
was  then  the  heart  of  a  very  keen  con- 
troversy involving  British.  French,  and 
Israeli  forces,  and  involving  what  Is  now 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  was  an  inter- 
national waterway.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  this  convention, 
which  we  are  about  to  ratify,  changes 
that  situation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  treaties  pro- 
vide for  the  measiuing  of  this  waterway, 
and  that  question  is  under  active  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  we  approve  the 
treaty,  will  that  change  the  situatl(Hi 
upon  which  the  legal  opinion  and  the 
stat^nent  of  policy  by  the  State  De- 
partment were  based? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  will  not. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever Is  that  basis,  it  win  remain  the 
same,  unaffected  by  the  treaty? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reports 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  respective  treaties  be^ng  considered 
this  afternoon  by  the  Senate  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
(Ex.  Rept.  No.  4  and  Ex.  Rept.  No.  5) 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Bxccxmrx  Rzpobt  No.  4 — An  Ackkdcxnt  Kk- 

I^TTMG    TO    iNTiaNATIOIfAZ.    ClKCCIl.AnOH    OT 
ViSOAi  AND  AUDTTOBT  MatEEIALB 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Belattons.  hav- 
ing had  under  oonalderatlon  an  Agreement 
for  FaclUtatlng  the  IntcmaUonal  Circula- 
tion of  VlBual  and  Auditory  Materlala  of  an 
Bducatlonal,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Char- 
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2.    BACMiGajOVHD 


to  the  Second  World  War,  there  were 
Inlternatlonal  conventions  in  existence 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  edu- 
films.     The  United  States  for  varl- 
dld  not  become  a  party  to  either 
and  its  films  were  consequently 
disadvantage  compared  with   those  of 
other    countries    in    the    matter    of 
customs  treatment.    To  alleviate 
the   Department   of   State   In 
to  certify  the  educational  char- 
American  films  so  that  they  might 
I  luty  free,  countries  willing  to  recog- 
certlficates  on  an  Informal  basis; 
was   extended   in   1946   to   In- 
fihnstrlpe,     slides,     and     recordings, 
thousands   of   certificates   have   since 
U  sued  and  have  been  honored  volun- 
)y  a  number  of  American  Republics 
British  Commonwealth  countries. 

to  regularize  and  extend  this  pro- 

the    United    States    at    the   end    of 

War  n  took  the  lead  In  ]n-oposlng  the 

of  an  International  agreement  under 

of  the  United  Nations  Bduca- 

Scientlfic,  and  Cultural  Organization 

) .      The    agreement    was    formu- 

adopted   at   the  third   session  of 

General    Conference    held    at 

Lebanon,    toward    the   end   of    1946. 

States    was    the    second    of   21 

countries  to  sign  the  agreement 

The    Secretary    General    of    the 

Nations  having  received    10   instru- 

)f  acceptance  or  accession,  the  Beirut 

came  Into  force  in  August  1954. 

12  of  the  21   signatories  have  be- 

I^artles  to  the  agreement.     No  Com- 

bloc   country   has   Joined   or   Is   ex- 

to  Join  under  existing  circrmistances. 
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sudlovlsual    materials   of  an    educa- 
Bcientific,  or  cultural  character  cov- 
the    Beirut    agreement    consist    of 
lilmstrips,  and  microfilm;    sound  re- 
glass  slides;    models;    wall   charts, 
4nd  posters.     These  materials  would 
from     customs     duties     and 
ive  restrictions,  and  from  the  ne- 
5f  applying  for  an  Import  license  to 
It  diould  be  noted  here  that. 
accepted  the  duty-free  provision,  the 
Government  at  the  time  of  slg- 
entered  a  reservation  regarding  the 
and  licensing  clauses.     Should 
Netherlands    maintain    that    position 
it    ratified    the    agreement,    the 
i^ember   countries   could,   of  course, 
Invoke  the  reservation   against 
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rv  of  tlia  agreement  seta  forth  the 

to  be  employed  to  obtain  duty- 

of   these   audiovisual   materials. 


Following  certification  ■•  to  ttie  educational 
character  of  its  shipment  by  the  exporting 
country,  the  appropriate  governmental 
agency  (the  U.S.  Information  Agency  in  our 
case)  will  decide  whether  the  material  U 
entitled  to  exemption  from  duties  and  other 
restrictions.  While  it  must  report  the  rea- 
sons for  a  negative  finding  to  the  exporting 
country  and  to  UNESCO,  the  country  of 
entry  has  the  right  of  final  decision.  More- 
over, It  is  provided  In  article  V  that  mem- 
ber nations  may  censor  material  In  accord- 
ance with  their  own  laws  or  prohibit  Impor- 
tation for  reasons  of  public  security  or  pub- 
Uc  order.  In  view  of  the  excepUon  of  these 
articles  from  the  provisions  regarding  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  the  latter  would  appear 
limited  and  pro  forma  in  nature.  Finally, 
the  country  of  entry  may.  If  it  wishes.  Insure 
that  Imported  material  shall  only  be  ex- 
hibited or  used  for  nonprofltmaldng 
piu-poses. 

The  Beirut  agreement  may  be  denounced 
by  any  country  3  years  after  Its  acccpUince 
of  membership  through  a  written  notifica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Unlltd 
Nations;  the  denunciation  woiild  take  effect 
1   year  after  Us  receipt. 

The  related  protocol  of  signature  provides 
that  the  Secretary  General  will  attach  to  the 
agreement  the  model  forms  of  certificates 
drawn  up  by  UNESCO  to  cover  nvaterlal  pro- 
duced by  International  organizations  and 
specialized  agencies  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations.  These  certificates  require  the  ap- 
proval of  countries  which  are  members  of 
UNESCO. 

4.    COMMrrTKX    ACTION 

The  President  of  the  United  States  on 
August  22,  1950,  transmitted  the  Beirut 
agreement  and  the  protocol  of  signature  to 
the  Senate  with  a  view  to  receiving  Its 
advice   and  consent  to  ratification. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
a  brief  executive  hearing  on  the  agreement 
in  July  1957,  but  determined  on  no  subse- 
quent course  of  action.  The  certification 
system  then  existing,  while  restricted  and 
uncertain,  was  working  sufflclently  well  to 
forestall  the  need  for  an  Immediate  decision. 
Since  that  time,  however,  certain  countries 
have  become  Increasingly  reluctant  to  honnr 
this  Government's  certificates  without  the 
prospect  of  reciprocal  courtesy  being  ex- 
tended. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  held  an  execu- 
tive hearing  on  February  2,  1960.  at  which 
time  the  administration's  case  in  favor  of 
ratification  was  presented  by  Mr.  George  V. 
Allen.  Director  of  the  VB.  Information 
Agency.  A  statement  of  support  for  ratifica- 
tion was  received  frcxn  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter,  and  the  committee  noted 
supporting  conununlcatlons  from  business 
and  academic  organizations.  No  opposition 
to  the  agreement  was  made  known  to  the 
committee  from  any  quarter. 

Several  points  of  Interest  were  developed 
during  committee  review  of  the  agreement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  is  by 
far  the  major  world  producer  of  educational 
audiovisual  materials,  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  our  exports  of  such  mate- 
rials will  continue  to  exceed  that  of  Im- 
ported materials  by  a  tremendous  margin; 
the  likely  loss  of  revenue  on  duty-free  Im- 
ports would  only  amount  to  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  Secondly.  It  was  stressed  that  the 
Beirut  agreement  is  not  self-execuUng.  The 
passage  of  implementing  legislation,  amend- 
ing secUon  201  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
would  be  required  foUowing  raUflcaUon. 

A  third  point  concerned  the  distinctions 
to  be  drawn  between  this  agreement  and 
the  so-called  Florence  agreement  recently 
raUfled  by  the  Senate.  Not  only  Is  the 
BehTit  agreement  confined  to  audiovisual 
materials,  but  the  fact  is  that  over  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  educational  film  exparU  are 
cleared    through   oversea   ofllces   of   VS.   ex- 
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poTten  for  delivery  to  importing  organiza- 
tions which  would  not  be  covered  by  the 
restricted  terms  of  the  Florence  agreement. 
However,  since  the  remaining  percentage  of 
such  films  are  directly  imported  by  foreign 
educational  Institutions  qualifying  under 
the  Florence  agreement,  the  two  agreements 
are  not  redundant  or  contradictory,  but  in- 
stead are  complementary.  Entertainment 
materials  are  not  covered  in  either  agree- 
ment. 

The  committee  in  executive  session  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  unanimously  reported  the  Beirut 
agreement  favorably  to  the  Senate. 

5.    CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ac- 
cepts the  administration's  view  that  the 
agreement  has  both  cultural  and  commercial 
significance  for  the  foreign  policy  interests 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  one  hand, 
through  Increased  exports  of  audiovisual 
materials  the  United  States  would  be  demon- 
strating abroad  its  ways  of  thought  and  liv- 
ing as  well  as  its  technical  proficiency.  On 
the  other,  as  the  principal  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  such  materials,  the  United  States 
would  benefit  commercially  from  obtaining 
duty-free  entry  for  these  products  into  other 
free -world  countries. 

The  committee  urges  the  Senate  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Beirut  agreement  and  the  related  protocol 
of  signature. 

ExKTcmva  Kxpoar  No.  5 — Law  of  the  Sea 
Conventions 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  Executives  J  to 
N.  Inclusive,  four  conventions  on  the  law  of 
the  sea,  and  an  optional  protocol  concerning 
the  settlement  of  disputes,  reports  the  con- 
ventions and  the  protocol  without  objection 
and  recoDunends  that  the  Senate  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  their  ratification. 

PTTaPOSE    or    THE  CONVENTIONS 

^The  purpose  of  the  four  conventions  and 
the  optional  protocol  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
Is  to  codify  existing  International  law  and  to 
establish  additional  International  law  in  this 
field.  The  conventions  are  concerned  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  states  and  vessels  In 
the  territorial  sea,  contiguous  zone,  and  on 
the  high  seas,  rights  and  responsibilities  with 
regard  to  flsh^^ng  and  conservation  on  the 
high  seas,  and  the  formulation  of  "interna- 
tional law"  with  respect  to  the  exploitation 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  Not  covered  in  these  conventions  are 
the  questions  of  the  breadth  of  the  terri- 
torial sea  and  the  extent  of  exclusive  fishing 
rights  of  coastal  states. 

BACKCaonND 

The  International  Law  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations  at  its  first  session  In  1949 
decided  to  study  the  law  of  the  high  seas  and 
the  law  of  the  territorial  sea  with  a  view  to 
codification.  This  was  done  at  subsequent 
sessions,  draft  rules  were  prepared,  and  com- 
ments of  goverrunenls  were  considered.  The 
Commission  completed  its  work  at  Its  eighth 
session  (1956)  and  pursuant  to  General  As- 
sembly Resolution  899 (IX)  of  December  14, 
1954.  the  Commission  grouped  together  In  its 
report  all  the  rules  It  had  adopted  concern- 
ing the  high  seas,  the  territorial  sea,  the 
Continental  Shelf,  the  contiguous  zone,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  living  resources  of 
the  sea. 

The  final  report  of  the  Commission  stated 
that  Its  draft  rules  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
were  a  mixture  erf  codification  of  existing 
international  law  and  recommendations  for 
the  progressive  development  of  International 
law  and  that  it  had  bc4n  unable  to  separate 
the  two.  It  therefore  recommended  that  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  call  an 
International  conference  to  examine  the  law 
of  the  sea,  and  to  try  to  recuih  agreement 
on  appropriate  international  conventions. 


The  General  Assembly,  by  Reeolutlon 
1105(XI)  of  February  21.  1967,  provided  terms 
of  reference  for  an  International  Oonffc-ence 
of  Plenipotentiaries  to  examine  the  law  of 
the  sea.  taking  into  account  the  legal,  bio- 
logical, economic,  and  political  aspects  of 
the  problem.  The  General  Assembly  also  rec- 
ommended that  the  Conference  study  the 
question  of  free  access  to  the  sea  of  land- 
locked countries. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  was  held  at  Geneva  from  Fel>ruary 
24  to  April  27,  1958.  and  resulted  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  conventions  and  an  optional 
protocol,  dated  April  29.  1968: 

1.  convention  on  the  TerrltotlBl  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone; 

2.  Convention  on  the  High  Seas; 

3.  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas; 

4.  Convention  on  the  Ccmtinental  Shelf; 
and 

5.  Optional  Protocol  erf  Signature  Concern- 
ing the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dilutes. 

The  conventions  were  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  of  America  on  September 
16,  1958.  and  have  been  signed  by  52  states; 
some  states  not  signing  every  convention. 

While  In  some  instances  the  proposed  rules 
tend  to  clarify  issues  that  have  been  in  con- 
troversy In  recent  yetus,  the  greater  part  of 
the  rules  are  declaratory  of  the  present  prac- 
tice of  states  and  may  be  considered  accepted 
International  law  even  without  the  conven- 
tions being  ratified. 

MAIN    PBOVISIONS 

1.  Convention  on  the  Teriitorial  Sea  and  the 
Contiguous  Zone 

The  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea  and 
the  Contiguous  Zone  embodies  those  jwln- 
clples  of  International  law  that  have  specific 
reference  to  the  status  of  these  areas  of  the 
sea,  their  demarcation,  and  the  rights  and 
responsibilities  of  both  the  coastal  state  and 
the  community  of  nations  with  reelect  to 
them.  The  first  articles  of  the  32  contained 
m  this  convention  reiterate  the  universally 
recognized  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
coastal  state  over  its  Internal  waters  and  the 
territorial  seas,  and  that  this  right  of  sov- 
ereignty extends  to  the  airspace  over  the  ter- 
ritorial sea  as  well  as  to  its  bed  and  subsoil. 

The  convention  recognizes  two  methods  for 
determining  the  base  line,  that  is,  the  line 
from  which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured. 
The  first  method,  long  recognized  as  the  gen- 
eral rule,  establishes  as  the  base  line  the  low 
water  line  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
coast.  The  second  method,  which  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  allows  the  use 
of  straight  base  lines  Joining  appropriate 
points  where  the  coast  line  is  deeply  Indented 
or  where  there  Is  a  fringe  of  islands  along 
the  coast  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Where  the  straight  base  line  Is  allowed  It 
has  the  effect  of  bringing  into  the  territorial 
sea  areas  of  water  heretofore  considered  high 
seas.  Hence,  where  the  straight  base  line  Is 
applied  the  coastal  state  must  indicate  the 
lines  on  published  charts. 

Article  5  of  the  convention  preserves  a 
right  of  innocent  passage  through  waters 
converted  from  high  seas  or  territorial  sea  to 
internal  waters  by  application  of  the  straight 
base-line  system  permitted  by  article  4.  Ap- 
plication of  the  rules  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone 
concerning  straight  base  lines  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  status  of 
waters  which  are  now  internal. 

The  general  principles  relating  to  bajrs 
which  are  Included  In  the  convention  pro- 
vide that  a  bay,  the  coasts  of  which  are 
owned  by  a  single  state  and  having  certain 
geographical  characteristics,  is  considered  in- 
ternal waters.  The  closing  line  of  the  bay 
must  not  be  longer  than  24  miles,  and  If  the 
natural  entrance  of  the  bay  is  of  a  greater 
width,  a  straight  base  line  of  24  miles  may 


be  drawn  within  the  bay  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  enclose  the  maximum  area  of  water  that 
is  possible  with  a  line  of  that  length.  Fixing 
the  allowable  length  of  the  closing  line  at  24 
miles  is  a  significant  departure  from  the  rule 
which  had  been  recognized  by  many  govern- 
ments and  which  had  fixed  the  maximum 
length  of  the  closing  line  at  10  miles.  The 
liberalization  of  this  requirement  Will  qualify 
many  bay  areas  of  the  world  for  conversion  to 
Internal  waters,  thereby  bringing  under  na- 
tional control  areas  heretofore  classed  as 
high   seas — for  example.   Cape   Cod   Bay. 

The  convention  defines  the  respective 
rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
coastal  state  and  foreign  vessels  in  the  terri- 
torial sea.  These  provisions  are  largely  de- 
claratory of  existing  International  law. 

Articles  14  through  17  deal  with  the  right 
of  Innocent  passage  through  ttie  territorial 
sea.  Passage  is  defined  as  "innocent"  so  long 
as  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  good 
order,  or  security  of  the  coastal  state.  This 
simple,  yet  precise,  definition  of  Innocent 
pdteage.  something  which  has  not  heretofore 
existed  In  International  law,  affords  to  mari- 
time navigation  the  greatest  freedom  of 
movement  consistent  with  the  necessity  of 
the  coastal  state  to  protect  Itself. 

The  right  of  passage  of  foreign  fishing  ves- 
sels is  more  restricted.  Their  passage  Is  not 
considered  Innocent  If  they  do  not  also  ob- 
serve the  laws  and  regulations  made  by  the 
coastal  state  to  prevent  such  vessels  from 
n^Y^\n^  in  the  territorial  sea. 

Article  14  contains  the  words  "whether 
coastal  or  not"  to  Indicate  clearly  that  the 
right  of  Innocent  passage  through  the  terri- 
torial sea  applies  to  ships  of  landlocked  coun- 
tries as  well  as  to  ships  of  coastal  states. 
This  was  done  in  compliance  with  a  request 
by  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
,  which  asked  the  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  to  study  the  question  of  free  access 
to  the  sea  of  landlocked  countries  as  estab- 
lished by  international  practice  or  treaties. 

Article  16  provides  for  the  temporary  sus- 
pension in  specified  areas  of  the  territorial 
sea  of  the  right  of  innocent  passage  for  se- 
curity reasons.  On  the  other  hand,  no  such 
suspension  in  straits  which  are  used  for  In- 
ternational navigation  between  one  part  of 
the  high  seas  and  another  part  of  the  high 
seas  or  the  territorial  sea  of  a  state  Is  permis- 
sible. 

Article  21  provides  that  government  ships 
oi>erated  for  commercial  purposes  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  other  merchant 
ships.  This  provision  was  opposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  state-trading  coun- 
tries which  desired  Immunity  for  such  ves- 
sels. 

Article  24,  which  provides  that  in  a  zone  of 
the  high  seas  contiguous  to  its  territorial 
sea — Umlled  to  12  miles  from  the  base  line  of 
the  tcftTltorial  sea — the  coastal  state  may  pre- 
vent. Infringement  of  its  customs,  fiscal,  im- 
migration, or  sanitary  regulations  and  pun- 
ish Infringement  of  such  regulations.  Al- 
though it  has  become  fairly  conunon  practice 
for  the  coastal  state  to  exercise  a  special  Ju- 
risdiction in  a  limited  area  of  the  high  seas 
contiguous  to  the  territorial  sea,  particularly 
In  customs  matters,  no  definite  rule  had  L)cen 
agreed  upon.  Article  24  confirms  the  prac- 
tice foUowed  by  the  United  States  of  exercis- 
ing customs  Jurisdiction  over  a  zone  outside 
of  its  territorial  sea. 

This  convention  does  not  fix  the  breadth  of 
the  territorial  sea.  This  subject  and  the 
closely  related  one  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
coa&tal  state  should  have  exclusive  fishing 
rights  In  the  sea  off  Its  coast  were  hotly  de- 
bated without  any  conclusion  being  reached. 
A  U.S.  proposal  for  a  6-mlle  territorial  sea 
plus  exclusive  fishing  rights  for  the  coastal 
state  In  a  contiguous  6-mlle  zone  (subject  to 
fishing  rights  of  other  states  established 
through  fishing  over  a  6-year  period)  received 
46  votes  In  favor  and  33  against,  but  failed  to 
get  the  two- thirds  required  for  adoption. 
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Wtaen  the  VS.  compromla*  XaUad.  the 
ftiairm*"  of  the  Amcricea  delegatloci  to  the 
CoDferenoe.  Arthur  H.  Deen.  eteted: 

"Our  offer  to  agree  on  a  6-mUe  breedth  of 
the  twntorlel  aee.  provided  eKreemeai  could 
be  reached  on  euch  m,  breedth  under  certain 
condition*.  w»8  eimply  an  offM  and  nothing 
more.  lU  nonacceptance  leavea  the  preex- 
isting situation  intact. 

"We  have  made  it  dear  Irom  the  beginning 
that  in  our  view  the  3-mlle  rule  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  eetabUshad  intemaUonal  Uw, 
to  which  we  adhere.  It  U  the  only  breadth 
of  the  twrrttortal  ae*  on  which  there  hae  erer 
been  anything  like  common  agreement. 
Unilateral  acta  of  states  claiming  greater  ter- 
ritorial seas  are  not  only  not  sanctioned  by 
any  pnnclrtle  of  international  Uw,  but  are  in- 
deed m  conflict  with  the  universally  accepted 
principle  of  freedom  of  the  seas." 

He  noted  further  that — 

"We  have  made  it  clear  that  in  our  view 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
states  adhering  to  the  3 -mile  rule  to  recog- 
nlBB  claims  on  the  part  of  other  states  to  a 
greater  breedth  of  the  territorial  sea.  On 
that  we  stand." 

The  General  Aaaembly  o<  the  United  Na- 
tions has  convened  a  second  international 
conference  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  questions  of  the  breadth  at  the  territorial 
sea  and  ft»^»ng  rights  In  coastal  waters.  It 
opened  at  Geneva  on  March  17,  1960. 

2.  Convention  on  the  High  Seas 
The  convention  defines  the  term  "high 
seas"  as  comprising  all  parts  of  the  sea  ex- 
cept the  territorial  seas  and  internal  waters. 
Freedom  of  the  high  seas  la  confirmed  as  the 
basic  principle  of  the  law  of  the  sea.  En- 
joyed by  the  world  community  since  the  17th 
century,  not  a  dissenting  vote  was  cast 
against  this  principle  at  Geneva.  Fre«d£Mn 
of  the  seas  includes  tor  both  coastal  and  the 
noncoctftal  states:  freedom  of  navigation, 
freedom  of  fishing,  freedom  to  lay  submarine 
cables  and  pipelines,  and  freedom  to  fly  over 
the  high  seas. 

A  proposal  was  made  during  the  Con- 
ference to  Insert  provisions  banning  nuclear 
testing  on  the  high  seas  and  military  exer- 
cises near  foreign  coasts  cx'  on  international 
sea  routes.  The  Conference  defeated  the 
proposal,  but  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
ferring the  matter  of  nuclear  testing  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
for  appropriate  action. 

"omuiitx  unk" 

Articles  4  and  5  provide  that  every  state, 
coastal  or  landlocked,  has  the  right  to  sail 
ships  under  its  flag  on  the  high  seas  and 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  it  will  grant 
nationality  to  ships  and  the  right  to  fly 
Its  flag. 

Article  5.  section  1,  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  State  shall  fix  the  conditions  for 
the  grant  of  Its  nationality  to  ships,  for 
the  registration  of  ships  in  Its  territory, 
and  for  the  right  to  fly  Its  flag.  Ships  have 
the  nationality  of  the  State  whose  flag  they 
are  entitled  to  fly.  There  must  exist  a 
genuine  link  between  the  state  and  the 
ship:  in  particular  the  state  must  efTectlvely 
exercise  Its  Jurisdiction  and  control  in  ad- 
ministrative, technical  and  social  matters 
over  ships  flying  Its  Sag." 

The  International  Law  Commission  did 
not  decide  upon  a  definition  of  the  term 
"genuine  link."  This  article  as  originally 
drafted  by  the  Commission  would  have 
authorized  other  states  to  determine  wheth- 
er there  was  a  "genuine  link"  between  a 
ship  and  the  flag  state  for  purposes  of 
recognition  of  the  nationality  of  the  ship. 

It  was  felt  by  some  states  attending  the 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  that  the 
term  "genuine  link"  could,  depending  upon 
how  It  were  defined,  limit  the  discretion 
of  a  state  to  decide  which  ships  it  wovOd 
permit  to  fly  its  flag.     Scnae  states,  which 


felt  thait  flag  vessels  were  at  a  competitive 
dlaadvaz  tage  with  vessels  sailing  under  the 
other  statea.  such  as  Panama  and 
were  anxious  to  adopt  a  defLnitioo. 
like  Panama  and  Liberia  co\ild 
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vote    of    30    sUtea,    including    the 
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8  of  the  convention  defines  "war- 
iind  states  that  they  have  complete 
on  the  high  seas.    AnoUier  article 
state  ships  used  only  on  govem- 
nbncommercial  service  shall  have  the 
inmunity    as   warships.      The   Soviet 
unsuccessfully  to  assimilate  all 
ships,  whether   commercial   or 
to  warships. 
11  has  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
of  the  Permanent  Court  o*  Inter- 
Justice  in  the  Lotus  case  because  it 
that  only  the  flag  state,  or  the  state 
the    accused    is   a   national,    may 
penal  Jurisdiction   with  respect   to 
of   navigation   on   the  high    seas. 
also  provides  that  only  the  is- 
nuty  withdraw  licenses  and  oer- 
of   competence  and  that  only   the 
of  the  flag  state  may  order  the 
of  a  ship. 

pollution  of  the  high  seas,  the 

treats  separately   the  discharge 

the  dumping  of  atomic   waste,   and 

of  the  lilgh  seas  or  airspace  above 

from   any   "activities   with    radlo- 

^oaterlals  or  other  harmful  objects." 

to  oil  pollution,  article  34  of  the 

provides  that — 
state  shall  draw  up  regulations  to 
pollution  of  the  seas  •   •   •.» 

the  U.S.  Government  does  not 

statutes  or  regulations  pertaining 

matter  of  oil  pollution   beyond  the 

sea    by    vessels.      The    shipping 

has  followed  a  voluntary  program 

It   preventing  pollution  of   the  sea 

On  Ffcbruary  15,  19«0,  however,  the 

Convention  for  Prevention  of 

of  the  Sea  by  Oil  was  sent  to  the 

Upon  adherence  to  this  convention, 

be  regulations  on  this  subject 

S.-flag  vessels  would  be  obligated  to 


present 
81  y 


Regu  atlons  aimed  at  minimizing  the  poe- 
of  pollution  from  exploitation  of  the 
resoLU-ces  of  the  Continental  Shelf  have 
Issued   purs\iant  to   the  Outer   Con- 
Shelf  Lands  Act    (43  U.S.C.  1331) 
Incorporated  in  the  Department  of 
regulations    regarding    submerged 


As  to  the  dumping  of  atomic  waste,  the 
convention  provides  that  each  sUte  shaU 
take  measures  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 
seas,  taking  Into  account  standards  and 
regulations  which  may  be  formulated  by 
competent  International  organizations  in 
taking  measures  to  prevent  pollution  of  the 
seas  from  this  source.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  exercises,  under  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C. 
2011).  control  over  dumping  of  radioactive 
waste  at  sea  on  a  case-by-case  basis  through 
Its  licensing  procedures. 
3.  Convention  on  Fishing  and  Conservation 

of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 

This  convention,  which  contains  33  ar- 
ticles, establishes  a  new  legal  system  for 
the  conservation  of  the  marine  resources 
of  the  high  seas.  Its  aim  Is  to  obtain 
through  International  cooperation  the  "op- 
timum sustainable  yield"  from  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas  in  order  to  secure 
a  "maximum  supply  of  food"  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  world's  expaiulii^g  population. 

The  convention  contains  orderly  proce- 
dures for  resolving  disputes  among  nations 
over  fishing  rights  and  interests  on  the  high 
seas. 

The  convention  Imposes  on  all  states  the 
duty  to  adopt  conservation  measures  to  con- 
serve high  seas  fisheries,  and  recognises  In 
the  coastal  state  a  special  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  establishment  of  the  conewTra- 
tlon  measures  applicable  to  stocks  of  fish  In 
areas  of  the  hi^  seas  adjacent  to  its  terri- 
torial sea.  The  framework  for  a  new  sys- 
tem of  International  cooperation  for  fishery 
purposes  is  provided  for  by  articles  3  to  8, 
which  spell  out  new  rights  and  duties  for 
both  the  fishing  and  coastal  states  which 
become  parties  to  the  convention. 

Article  9  requires  compulsory  arbitration 
of  any  dispute  relating  to  the  negotlaticxi 
and  operation  of  conservation  agreements  If 
requested  by  any  of  the  parties  to  a  dispute 
and  provided  settlement  by  other  peaceful 
means  Is  iK)t  agreed  upon.  The  arbitral 
body  shall  be  a  five-man  commission  to  be 
named  by  agreement  between  the  parties  to 
the  dispute.  Palling  such  agreement,  the 
Conunlsslon  shall  be  named  by  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  from 
among  well-qualified  persons,  not  nationals 
of  the  states  Involved  In  the  dispute,  and 
"specializing  In  legal,  administrative,  or  sci- 
entific questions  relating  to  fisheries." 

THX  PKINCIPLX  OF  ABbTENTION 

The  United  States  would  have  preferred 
that  the  convention  Include  a  provision  on 
abstention.  A  resolution  proposed  on  the 
subject  failed  by  a  narrow  margin  to  secure 
the  necessary  two-third  vote.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Conference  consultations  were 
held  with  representatives  of  the  fishing  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  resulting  in 
approval  by  the  Industry  of  an  understand- 
ing regarding  abstention  to  be  recommended 
to  the  Senate.  The  President's  message  to 
the  Senate  contained  the  text  of  the  under- 
standing as  follows: 

"In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advisee  and 
consents  to  ratification  of  the  Convention 
on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas,  it  is  requested 
that  it  enter  an  understanding  In  Its  resolu- 
tion of  advice  and  consent  as  follows: 

"'Resolved  (tioo-tAtrdj  of  the  Senators 
present  concurring  therein).  That  the  Sen- 
ate advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification 
of  Executive  — ,  Eighty-Sixth  Congress,  first 
session,  an  agreement  entitled  "Convention 
on  Pishing  and  Conservation  of  the  Living 
Resources  of  the  High  Seas."  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  at  Geneva  on  April  29'  1968. 

"  'It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senate, 
which  understanding  inheres  in  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
ment, that  such  ratlflcation  shall  not  be 
construed  to  Impair  the  applicability  of  the 
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principle  of  "abstention."  as  defined  in  par- 
agraph A.l  of  the  documents  of  record  In 
the  proceedings  of  the  conference  above 
referred  to.  identified  as  A/CONP.13/C.3/Le8, 
8  April  1958.'  " 

A-CONP.13-C.3-L69.  April  8,  1958,  reads 
as  follows: 

"1.  Where  the  nationals  of  a  coastal  state, 
alone  or  with  the  nationals  of  one  or  more 
other  states,  are  (a)  fishing  a  stock  of  fish 
in  an  area  of  the  high  seas  adjacent  to  the 
territorial  sea  of  the  coastal  state  with  such 
Intensity  that  an  Increase  In  fishing  effort 
win  not  result  In  a  substantial  Increase  In 
the  yield  which  can  be  maintained  year  after 
year,  and  (b)  where  the  maintenance  of  the 
currcijt  yield,  or  when  possible,  the  further 
development  of  It  Is  dependent  upon  a  con- 
servation program  carried  out  by  those 
states,  involving  research  and  limitations 
upon  the  size  or  quantity  of  the  fish  which 
may  be  caught,  then  (c)  states  whose  na- 
tionals are  not  fishing  the  stock  regularly 
or  which  have  not  theretofore  done  so  with- 
in a  reasonable  period  of  time,  shall  abstain 
from  fishing  such  stock,  provided  however 
that  this  shall  not  apply  to  any  coastal 
state  with  respect  to  fishing  any  stock  In 
waters  adjacent  to  Its  territorial  sea." 

The  principle  of  abstention  Is  a  procedure 
for  dealing  with  special  fishery  conserva- 
tion problems.  It  Is  Incorporated  In  the 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Convention  between 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan.  The 
object  of  the  procedure  is  to  encourage  con- 
servation In  sltuaUons  where,  but  for  some 
protection  against  fishing  by  third  parties. 
Incentive  for  conservation  measures  would 
be  lacking. 

It  Is  necessary  to  have  an  "understanding" 
about  the  lack  of  the  principle  in  the  con- 
vention because  article  1  of  the  convention 
states: 

"All  states  have  the  right  for  their  na- 
tionals   to    engage    in    fishing    on    the    high 

seas. 

It  might  therefore  be  thought  that  appli- 
cation of  the  abstention  principle  is  not 
entirely  compatible  with  freedom  of  fishing. 
The  executive  branch  intends  to  continue 
to  pursue  the  general  acceptance  of  "ab- 
stention" as  a  forward  step  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objective  of  conservation 
of  marine  resources  and  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  such  resources  In  behalf  of  the 
general  Interest. 

4.  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
The  Continental  Shelf  as  a  legal  concept 
galnel  Impetus  with  the  Truman  proclauna- 
Uon  of  September  1945.  which  announced 
that  the  United  States  regards  the  natural 
resources  of  the  subsoil  and  the  seabed  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  beneath  the  high  seas 
but  contiguous  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  as  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol. By  1956  some  20  states  had  made 
claims  with  respect  to  the  shelf.  The  Con- 
vention on  the  Continental  Shelf  converts 
this  state  practice  Into  codified  international 
law. 

Article  1  defines  the  term  "Continental 
Shelf"  as  meaning  the  seabed  and  subsoil 
of  the  submarine  areas  adjacent  to  the  coast 
but  outside  the  area  of  the  territorial  sea, 
to  a  depth  of  200  meters  or.  beyond  that 
limit,  to  where  the  depth  of  the  superjacent 
waters  admits  of  the  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  said  areas.  It  also 
includes  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  similar 
lureas  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  Islands. 

Article  2  provides  that  the  coastal  state 
exercises  over  the  Continental  Shelf  "sover- 
eign rights"  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and 
exploiting  Its  natural  resources.  These 
rights  are  exclusive.  The  term  "sovereign 
rights"  was  contained  In  the  International 
Law  Commission  draft  and  was  a  compromise 
between  the  views  of  those  states  which  de- 
sired to  use  the  term  "sovereignty"  and  those 
which  preferred  "Jurisdiction  and   control." 


Article  3  of  the  convention  provides  that  the 
rights  of  the  coastal  state  over  the  Conti- 
nental Shelf  do  not  affect  the  legal  statios  of 
the  superjacent  waters  as  high  seas  or  that 
of  the  airspace  above  those  waters. 

The  only  controversy  at  the  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  on  this  convention  con- 
cerned the  definition  of  "natural  resources" 
of  the  shelf.  The  Conference  adopted  a  Joint 
proposal  of  Australia,  Ceylon.  Malaya.  India, 
Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  defining 
natural  resources  as  the  mineral  and  other 
nonliving  resources  of  the  sea  bed  and  sub- 
soil, together  with  living  organisms  which  at 
the  harvestable  stage  either  are  immobile 
on  or  under  the  sea  bed  or  are  unable  to 
move  except  in  constant  physical  contact 
with  the  sea  bed  or  subsoil. 

Under  this  definition,  for  example,  clams, 
oysters,  and  abalone  are  Included  as  "nat- 
ural resources"  whereas  shrimp,  lobsters,  and 
finny  fish  are  not. 

5.  Optional  Protocol  of  Signature  Concern- 
ing the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes 

Article  I  provides  that  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  interpretation  or  application  of  any 
convention  on  the  law  of  the  sea  shall  lie 
within  the  compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,. and  may  ac- 
cordingly be  brought  before  the  Court  by 
an  application  made  by  any  p«u-ty  to  the 
dispute  which  is  also  a  party  to  the  proto- 
col. This  means  that  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  covered  by  these  conventions  the 
United  States  would  not  attempt  to  reserve 
to  itself  the  right  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  matter  lay  within  the  domestic  Jvirls- 
dlctlon  of  the  United  States.  Such  an  un- 
dertaking has  become  common  In  recent 
years  In  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party. 

Article  n  provides  that  this  procedure  cov- 
ers all  the  conventions  on  the  law  of  the  sea 
except.  In  the  Convention  on  Fishing  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resources  of  the 
High  Seas,  articles  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  to  which 
articles  9.  10.  11,  and  12  of  that  convention 
(calling  for  special  arbitration  commissions 
of  experts)  remain  applicable. 

The  parties  may  agree  to  resort  to  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal,  pursuant  to  article  m,  or 
may  agree  to  adopt  a  conciliation  procedxire, 
pursuant  to  article  IV.  before  resorting  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

COMMTmCE   ACTION 

The  four  conventions  and  the  optional 
protocol  were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  on 
September  9.  1959.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on 
January  20,  1960,  and  the  record  was  held 
open  for  30  days  thereafter.  The  principal 
executive  branch  witness  was  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Dean,  special  consultant  to  the  Department 
of  State,  who  was  chief  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  negotiations  In  Geneva  which  re- 
sulted In  these  conventions. 

During  the  questioning  of  Mr.  Dean,  Sena- 
tor Mansfield  raised  the  question  of  the  use 
of  the  high  seas  for  the  testing  of  nuclear  or 
other  dangerous  weapons.  Mr.  Dean  testi- 
fied that  when  this  general  problem  was 
raised  during  the  Geneva  Conference  it  was 
the  consensus  of  the  Conference  that  the 
matter  should  be  referred  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  Conference  on  Disarmament  In 
Geneva. 

During  the  questioning  by  Senator  Long. 
Mr.  Dean  made  clear  that  the  conventions 
do  not  affect  the  relative  rights  as  between 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Government.  The  conventions 
only  affect  the  rlght^  of  the  United  States 
as  a  sovereign  state  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  other  sovereign  states. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  representing  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association,  the  Cali- 
fornia   Fish    Canners    Association,    and    the 


Westgate  California  Corp.  of  San  Diego,  sup- 
ported the  ratification  Of  these  conventions. 
Mr.  William  R.  Neblett.  executive  director  of 
the  National  Shrimp  Congress.  Inc.,  testified 
that  the  groups  he  represented  supported  the 
conventions.  Mr.  Fred  Myers,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States,  gave  the  support  of  his  organization 
for  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  urged 
the  employment  of  humane  methods  of  kill- 
ing animals  of  the  sea,  especially  whales, 
seals,  and  pvolar  bears.  Letters  and  telegrams 
received  from  ntunerous  organizations  repre- 
senting the  U.S.  fishing  Industry  were  unani- 
mous In  urging  approval  of  the  conventions. 
No  opposition  was  registered.  On  April  5, 
1960,  the  committee  voted  without  objection 
to  report  the  conventions  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
impressed  with  the  following  list  of  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  law  of  the  sea  conventions,  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  State: 

"As  a  country  which  believes  in  the  rule 
of  law,  any  agreement  on  the  rules  of  Inter- 
national law  to  which  the  United  States  can 
subscribe  Is  of  benefit  to  It.  It  Is  also  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States  as  a  principal 
maritime  and  naval  power  to  have  interna- 
tional agreement  on  the  law  of  the  sea. 
Aside  from  these  benefits  of  a  general  nature, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  more  specific 
benefits  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"In  the  Convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  the  articles  on 
straight  base  lines,  innocent  passage  and  the 
contiguous  zone  are  a  marked  advance  In  the 
content  and  formulation  of  international  law. 
By  restricting  the  use  of  the  straight  base- 
line method  to  certain  exceptional  geographic 
situations.  Its  Indiscriminate  use  to  reduce 
to  Internal  waters  large  areas  heretofore  re- 
garded as  high  seas  or  territorial  sea  Is  pre- 
vented. This  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  which  believes  In  the  greatest  possi- 
ble freedom  of  the  seas.  The  article  defining 
passage  as  Innocent  so  long  as  it  is  not  preju- 
dicial to  the  peace,  good  order,  c*  seciu-lty  of 
the  coastal  state  furnishes  a  clear,  simple, 
and  precise  deflnltlon  of  innocent  passage, 
something  which  has  not  heretofore  existed 
in  International  law.  It  thus  affords  to 
maritime  navigation  the  greatest  freedom 
of  movement  consistent  with  the  necessity 
of  the  coastal  state  to  protect  Itself.  Article 
24  on  the  contiguous  zone  Is  of  benefit  to 
the  United  States  since  It  confirms  the  prac- 
tice followed  by  the  United  States  of  exer- 
cising customs  Jurisdiction  over  a  zone  out- 
side of  its  territorial  sea  and  also  sanctions 
the  exercise  of  similar  Jurisdiction  for  fiscal, 
immigration,  and  sanitary  purposes  in  a  con- 
tiguous zone,  the  outer  limit  of  which  is 
12  miles  from  the  coast. 

"While  the  Convention  on  the  High  Seas 
is  generally  declaratory  of  existing  principles 
of  international  law,  by  codifying  these  prin- 
ciples In  agreed  terms,  the  convention  should 
help  to  provide  stability  and  avoid  disputes 
In  this  field  of  International  law. 

"The  Convention  on  Pishing  and  Conser- 
vation of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High 
Seas  could  prove  to  be  particularly  beneficial 
to  the  United  States  which  is  one  of  the  great 
fishing  nations  of  the  world.  As  such.  It  has 
far  flung  and  highly  diversified  high  seas 
fisheries  Interests.  Since  the  resources  of  the 
sea  are  not  inexhaustible,  with  the  advent  of 
modern-day  fishing  vessels,  equipment,  and 
techniques,  stocks  of  fish  are  more  than  ever 
vulnerable  to  overexploltation  by  tht  fisher- 
men of  many  states.  If  this  is  to  be  avoided. 
It  behooves  the  nations  in  exmcem  to  agree 
upon  appropriate  conservation  regimes  along 
rational  lines. 

"The  Convention  on  PUhlng  and  Conserva- 
tion of  the  Living  Resources  of  the  High  Seas 
Is  the  first  International  legislation  dealing 
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oomprehenslvely  with  conservation  problems. 
As  a  code  regulating  the  conservation  of 
maritime  resources.  It  provides  a  sound  basis 
tor  internaUonal  cooperation  in  determining 
the  need  for  and  in  the  adoption  of  such 
conservation  measures  as  are  necessary  to 
maximize  the  productivity  of  high  seas  fish- 
ery resources.  At  the  same  time,  the  conven- 
Uon  represents  a  long  step  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  (wderly  procedures  for  resolving 
problems  that  provide  the  basis  for  disputes 
among  nations  over  fishing  rights  and  inter- 
ests on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States  has 
had  its  share  of  these. 

"The  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
is  particularly  significant  and  beneficial  to 
the  United  States  which  Is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  making  use  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  shelf  because  the  conven- 
tion reflects  for  the  first  time  international 
agreement  on  the  rules  governing  the  explo- 
ration and  exploitation  of  this  vast  sub- 
marine area  of  the  world.  The  convention 
should  prove  specially  beneficial  to  the 
United  States  since  It  endorses  numerous 
principles  which  the  United  States  has  been 
following  since  they  were  enunciated  in  the 
1M5  proclamation  of  President  Truman  con- 
cerning the  Continental  Shelf. 

"Finally,  the  optional  protocol  would  be 
beneficial  In  that  It  is  In  accordance  with  the 
U.8.  policy  of  striving  for  solution  of  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means." 

The  committee  believes  that  adherence  to 
the  principles  set  forth  In  the  law  of  the  sea 
conventions  will  reduce  disputes  and  friction 
among  nations  and  thereby  serve  the  cause 
of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  Senate  give  Its 
advice  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
pending  conventions  and  the  optional  proto- 
col on  the  law  of  the  sea  and  Include  In  its 
resolution  of  ratification  an  understanding 
on  the  principle  of  abstention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  vote  en  bloc  on  the 
various  instruments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  objection,  the  agreements,  con- 
venttons,  and  optional  protocol  of  signa- 
ture will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  their  various  parliamentary 
stages  up  to  and  including  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  respective  resolutions  of 
ratification. 

The  resolutions   of   ratification,   with 
the    iuiderstanding    and    accompanying 
statements,  were  read  as  follows : 
Executive  V 

Resolved  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Intemntlonal 
Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory  Materials 
of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Character,  and  a  related  protocol  of  signa- 
ture (Executive  V,  Eighty- first  Congress, 
Second  Session ) .  which  were  op)ened  for 
signature  at  Lake  Success,  New  York,  on 
July  15,  1949,  and  were  signed  In  behalf  of 
the  United  States  on  September  13,  1949. 
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.  K.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
Donvention  on  the  High  Seas,  dated 
va,  AprU  29,  1958.  and  signed  on  be- 
;he  United  States  of  America  on  Sep- 
It.  1958. 


Exictmvi  L 
[two-thirds  of  the  Seruitors  pres- 
therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
consent    to    the    ratification    of 
.  L.  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
agreement  entitled  "Convention  on 
and  Conservation  of  the  Living  Re- 
of  the  High  Seas,"  adopted  by  the 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the 
I  Geneva  on  April  29.  1958. 

the    understanding    of    the    Senate, 
understanding  inheres   in   Its   advice 
to  the  ratification  of  this  agree- 
that   such    ratification    shall    not   be 
to  impair  the  applicability  of  the 
e  of  "abstention",  as  defined  in  para- 
.1  of  the  documents  of  record  In  the 
ngs  of  the  conference  above  referred 
Identified  as  A  CONF  13  C.3  L69,  April  8. 
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ExECtmvi:  M 
ved  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
cd^urring  therein),  That  the  Senate 
and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
M,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, a  Convention  on  the  Continental  Shelf. 
dated  1 1  QSeneva,  April  29,  1958,  and  signed  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America  on 
Septenber  15, 1958. 
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Executive  J 
Resolved  [ttco-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein ) ,  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
Executive  J,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  First 
Session,  a  convention  on  the  Territorial  Sea 
and  the  Contiguous  Zone,  dated  at  Geneva. 
AprU  29,  1958,  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  September  15, 
1958 

•  Executive  K  sanly 
Resolved  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres-  I 

ent  concurring  therein) ,  That  the  Senate  ad-  and 

vise    and    consent     to    the     ratification    of  IMr 
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Mexico  IMr.  Chavez  1.  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr,  ChxtrchI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  IMr.  HartI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HknkincsI,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Humphriy],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Jordan],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellanI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  McNamaraI.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'Mahoney  1 .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SparkmanI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr,  Citrtis]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  immediate  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  E>akota  [Mr. 
Case!  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
IMr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  oflBclal 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  I  Mi-.  Pong] 
is  absent  on  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  delegation  to  attend 
the  150th  celebration  In  Buenos  Aires. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  77, 
ays  4,  as  follows: 


Executive  N 
Reso\ved  [two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
therein) .  That  the  Senate  ad- 
consent    to    the    ratification    of 
e  N,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  first  ses- 
Optlonal  Protocol  of  Signature  Con- 
the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dls- 
dated  at  Geneva,  April  29.  1958,  and 
on    behalf   of    the   United   States   of 
on  September  15,  1958. 
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The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  uianlmous  consent  agreement,  the 
questian  will  now  be  taken  on  advising 
and  consenting  to  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  Executive  V.  The  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  of  Executive  J, 
Executive  K,  Executive  L,  Executive  M, 
Executive  N  will  be  deemed  to  have 
respectively  agreed  to  by  the  same 


yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 
],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
],  the  Senator  from   Louisiana 
Ellender],     the    Senator     from 
Michikan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Minni  sota  [Mr.  Hximphrey],  the  Sena- 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senatpr  from  Arkansas   IMr.  McClkl- 
the  Senator  from  Alabama   [Mr. 
Spark^an],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
.  Talmaoge  ]  are  absent  on  official 


RCH] 


Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
HENNiNGsl  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [  Ar.  McNamara]  are  absent  because 
of  illness 

The 
IMr 


Senator    from    North    Carolina 

Jordan]    and   the   Senator   from 

Wyoiqing  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  neces- 

absent. 

further   announce   that   if    present 

voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

::.\NNONl,  the  Senator  from  New 


nays 


as  follows: 

(No.   2021 
YEAS — 77 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  N  J. 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Bngle 

Ervln 

Fulbrlght 


Byrd.  W   Va 
Frear 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Case,  8.  Duk 

Chavez 

Church 

Curtis 

Ellender 


Gore 

Green     ' 

Oruenlug 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex 

Johnston.  S.C 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

NAYS — 4 

Ooldwater 


Monrouey 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

StennU 

Symington 

Th  urmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


I 


Russell 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Pong 

Hart 

Hennlngii 

Humphrey 

Jordan 

Kefauver 

McClellan 


McNamara 

O'Mahoney 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

Talniadge 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  77.  the  nays  are  4: 
and  the  respective  resolutions  of  ratifi- 
cation are  agreed  to. 

Without  objection,  the  President  will 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  agreement 
to  the  respective  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  subsequently 
said:  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  votes  by  which  the  reso- 
lutions of  ratification  of  Calendar  Nos. 
4.  5,  6.  7,  8.  and  9  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  be  reconsidered  and  that  it  be 
in  order,  without  further  debate,  If  they 
are  reconsidered,  that  we  take  a  separate 
vote  on  Calendar  No.  9,  Executive  N. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution  of  ratifica- 
tion of  Executive  N,  Executive  Calendar 
No.  9. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  propound  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? There  seems  to  be  some  confu- 
sion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  is  confu- 
sion as  to  what  question  we  are  voting 
on. 

Mr.  GORE.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  The  call  of  the  roll  cannot 
be  interrupted.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
we  do  not  know  whether  It  is  a  vote  to 
reconsider  or  a  vote  upon  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  Executive  N,  Calendar 
No.  9. 

The  clerk  will  proceed  with  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  FuLBRiCHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan], the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  CJeorgla  [Mr.  TaLmadge]  were  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcs]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara]  are  absent  on  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan]  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  the  vote  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman]  are  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hen- 
nings]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr,  McNamara]  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jordan] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator f nnn  Missouri  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  each  vote  "yea,"  and 


the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  Cannon] -are  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senatcwr  from  Nevada 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Seriator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  immediate  family. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
C.^SE]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong] 
is  absent  on  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  delegation  to  attend 
the  150th  celebration  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton  1  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  49, 
nays  30,  as  foUows: 


[No.  2031 

YEAS— 49 

Aiken 

Hlckenlooper 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Beall 

Jackson 

Mtiskie 

Bu.sh 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex 

Prouty 

Carroll 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Case,  N.J. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Dirk  sen 

Lausche 

Scott 

Douglas 

Long.  Hawaii 

Smith 

Engle 

Lusk 

Wiley 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Green 

McOee 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Gruenlng 

Magnuson 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Mansfield 

Young,  Ohio 

Hartke 

Martin 

Hiiyden 

Monroney 
NAYS— 30 

Allott 

Cotton 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Anderson 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

Long,  La. 

Bible 

Eafitland 

Mundt 

Bridges 

Ervln 

Robertson 

Brunsdale 

Frear 

Russell 

Butler 

Ooldwater 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

HiU 

StennlB 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Young.  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Cannon 

Pong 

Morton 

Capehart 

Pulbright 

Murray 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Talmadge 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  concurring  therein,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  beheve  the  Senate  should  ratify 
this  protocol,  so  long  as  the  Connally 
reservation  to  the  World  Court  remains 
effective.  I  believe  there  is  similar  lan- 
guage to  achieve  that  result  in  the  previ- 
ous treaties  which  have  been  ratified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  the  only  protocol 
to  which  the  Connally  reservation  has 
any  application. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  not  one 
of  these  protocols  have  something  to  do 
with  polluting  the  sea  with  oil? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  but  there  Is 
no  application  of  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion to  that  treaty.  I  refer  to  page  9  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  law 
of  the  sea  conventions  relating  to  Cal- 
endar No.  9.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
Connally  reservation  is  not  exactly  ap- 
plicable to  that  particular  protocol. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  My  recol- 
lection with  respect  to  treaties  having 
to  do  with  polluting  the  sea  with  oil  is 
that  jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court  is 
to  be  accepted.  The  testimony  of  the 
State  Department  witnesses  before  the 
committee  was  that  they  regarded  them- 
selves as  bound  by  the  Connally  reserva- 
tion with  regard  to  that  treaty.  But  it 
was  my  feeling  at  that  time  that  It  would 
be  well  to  make  the  treaty  clear  by  put- 
ting a  reservation  in  the  treaty  that, 
from  a  legislative  point  of  view,  World 
Court  jurisdiction  would  not  apply  in 
the  event  the  United  States  felt  the 
problem  was  entirely  a  domestic  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  should  be  brought  out  that  the 
treaty  to  which  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana refers  is  not  in  the  particular  group 
fit  treaties  which  have  been  ratified,  but 
is  still  before  the  committee,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  the  Senator  is  watching  it 
with  an  eagle  eye. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  must  con- 
fess to  the  Senator  from  Montana  that 
I  have  not  watched  this  treaty  with  an 
eagle  eye ;  if  I  had,  I  would  have  pointed 
out  this  problem  before  it  came  to  a  vote. 

I  suggest  that  this  particular  treaty 
should  be  ratified  subject  to  the  reserva- 
tion usually  referred  to  as  the  Connally 
reservation,  and  that  where  the  World 
Court  provision  is  applicable,  the  United 
States  reserves  to  Itself  the  right  to  de- 
termine whether  the  problem  before  the 
court  is  a  domestic  matter.  If  the  treaty 
were  offered  with  that  reservation,  I 
would  vote  in  favor  of  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  voted  against  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  I  believe  strongly 
that  a  system  of  international  law,  and 
its  institutions,  should  be  extended. 
And  of  course,  treatymaklng  is  one  of 
the  means  by  which  a  system  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  order  can  be  developed 
and  its  acceptance  obtained. 

I  voted  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  because  it  was  not  brought  before 
the  Senate  for  debate. 

No  hearings  are  before  us.  and  no  ex- 
planation of  the  treaty  is  given  us.  The 
only  information  that  it  was  possible 
to  secure  about  this  particular  treaty  by 
one  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is  found 
in  three  short  paragraphs  on  page  9  of 
the  report. 

The  treaty  may  involve  large  ques- 
tions, questions  about  which  we  have 
no  information.  Despite  my  belief  that 
we  should  move  in  every  way  possible 
toward  the  acceptance  of  international 
law,  I  reluctantly  voted  against  the  rati- 
fication of  this  treaty,  because  the  Sen- 
ate does  not  know  its  terms  and  to  what 
it  refers. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  Senate  has  already 
agreed  to  many  treaties  which  have  in 
them  an  exception  to  the  principle  of 
the  Connally  reservation.  These  are 
mostly  commercial  treaties  and  treaties 
on  other  technical  subjects. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
a  list  of  such  treaties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcohd,  as 
follows: 

TRXATm     AND    OTHDl    INTEKNATIONAL    ACSXX- 

icxNTs   Containing   Provisions   rom   Sub- 
mission OF  DlSPimS  TO  THE  INTTHNATIONAI. 

Cou«T  or  Jtrsnci 

I.    BILATXBAL 

A.  Commercial  treaties  with : 

China,  November  4,  1946,  62  SUt.  (3) 
2946;  TIAS  1871. 

Colombia.*  April  26,  1951,  Senate  Executive 
M  (83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) . 

Denmark,'  October  1,  1961,  Senate  Execu- 
tive I  (Sad  Cong.,  ad  seas.) 

Ethiopia.  September  7,  1951,  4  U.8.T.  2134; 
TIAS  2864. 

France,'  November  25,  1959  (to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate) . 

Germany.  FJl.,  October  29,  1954,  7  U.S.T. 
1389:  TIAS  3593. 

Greece,  August  8.  1951,  5  U5.T.  (2)  1829; 
TIAS  3067. 

Haiti.  March  3,  1955.  Senate  Executive  H 
(84th  Cong.,  iBt  sess.). 

Iran,  August  15.  1955.  8  U.S.T.  899;  TIAS 
3853. 

Ireland,  January  21,  1950,  1  U.S.T.  786; 
TIAS  2156. 

Israel,  August  23,  19&1,  5  U.S.T.  550;  TIAS 
2948. 

Italy,  February  2,  1948,  63  Stat.  (2)  2258; 
TIAS  1966. 

Japan.  April  2,  1963,  4  U.S.T.  2063;  TIAS 
2863. 

Korea.  November  28.  1956.  8  U.S.T.  2217; 
TIAS  3947. 

Netherlands,  March  27.  1956,  8  U.S.T.  2043; 
TIAS  3942. 

Nicaragua.  January  21.  1956,  9  U.S.T.  449; 
TIAS  4024. 

Pakistan,^  November  12,  1959  (to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate) . 

Uruguay,'  November  23,  1949,  Senate  Exec- 
utive D  (81st  Cong..  2d  sees). 

B.  Economic  cooperation  and  aid  agree- 
ments '  with: 

Austria,  July  2,  1948.  62  Stat.  2137;  TIAS 
1780. 

Belgium.  July  2.  1948,  62  Stat.  2173;  TIAS 
1781. 

China.  July  3,  1948,  62  Stat.  2946;  TIAS 
1837. 

Denmark,  June  29,  1948,  62  Stat.  2199; 
TIAS  1782. 

Prance,  June  28,  1948,  62  Stat.  2223;  TIAS 
1783. 

Ghana  (Gold  Coast).  (See  United  King- 
dom.) 

Greece.  July  2,  1948,  62  Stat.  2293;  TIAS 
1786. 

Iceland.  July  3,  1948.  62  Stat.  2363;  TIAS 
1787. 

Indonesia.     (See  Netherlands.) 

Ireland.  June  28,  1948,  62  Stat.  (2)  2407; 
TIAS  1788. 

Israel,  May  9.  1952.  3  U  S  T.  4171;  TIAS 
2561. 


'  Not  In  force. 

-  The  economic  cooperation  and  aid  agree- 
ments listed  In  I,  B,  contain  provisions  for 
referral  of  disputes  to  the  ICJ.  but  these 
provisions  are  limited  by  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  such  effective  recognition  as 
hitherto  given  by  the  United  States  to  the 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  of  the  ICJ  under 
art  36  of  the  statute  of  the  ICJ. 
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United  Kingdom,*  July  6.  1948,  62  Stat. 
2596;  riAS  1796. 

C.  ( )ther  bilateral  agreements : 

Agrjement  with  the  Dominican  Republic 
for  <xtendlng  the  Long  Range  Proving 
Ground.  November  26.  1951,  3  U.8.T.  2569; 
TIAS  3426. 

Agrsement  with  the  Dominican  Republic 

ec  tabllshment  of  lor  an  transmitting  sta- 

March    19,    1957,   8    U.S.T.    329;    TIAS 


Net  aerlands 

1791. 
Norfway.  July  3.  1948.  62  SUt.  2614;  TIAS 

Poriugal.  September  28,  1948,  62  SUt.  2856: 
11819. 

Sept«nber  26,  1953.  4  U.S.T.   1903; 

2861. 
Sw«den,  July  3,  1948.  62  Stat.  2541;  TIAS 
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Tuikey,  July  4.   1948,  62  SUt.  2566;  TIAS 


for 

tlons 

3780. 


n.    MTTLTILATniAL 

Prdtocol »  on  military  obligations  in  certain 
cases  of  double  nationality,  concluded  at  The 
HagUK,  AprU  12,  1930,  50  SUt.  1317;  TS  913. 
Coi  iventlon  •  for  limiting  the  manuf actiu'c 
legulatlon  of  narcotic  drugs,  concluded 
Geneva.  July  13.  1931.  48  Stat.  1643;   TS 


and 
at 
863.  1 


Convention'  oh  International  civil  avla- 
(ICAO).  opened  for  signature  at  Chl- 
December  7.  1944,  61  SUt.  1180;  TIAS 
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June  38,   1948.  62  SUt.  2421;   TLAS 
J\Uy  3,  1948,  62  SUt.  2461; 
Federation  of.     (See  United  Klng- 
,»  July  3.   1948,  62  SUt.  2477; 


UNI  SCO) 


tlon 

cago. 

1591. 

Constitution  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture 
ion  of  the  United  Nations  (PAO), 
at  Quebec  October  16.  1945  (60  SUt. 
TIAS  1564),  as  amended  (1951).  PAO 
of  the  Special  Session  of  the  Oonfer- 
( 1950 ) ,  Appendix  A  ( p.  32 ) . 
Cojistltutlon  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
Sclentlflc,  and  Cultural  Organization 
),  concluded  at  London,  November 
1^,  61  SUt.  249S;  TIAS  1580. 
Coistltutlon  of  the  World  Health  Organ- 
lzatl<rn  (WHO) ,  opened  for  signature  at  New 
York]  July  22,  1948,  62  SUt.  (8)  2679;  TIAS 
1808 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the 
consi  Itution  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganic atlon  (ILO),  dated  at  Montreal,  Octo- 
,  1946,  62  Stat.  3846;  TIAS,  1868. 

on     the     Intergovernmental 

Maritime  ConsulUtlve  Organization  (IMCO), 

at  Geneva,  March   6.    1948,   9   U.S.T. 

riAS  4044. 

Cofiventlon  on  the  Prevention   and  Pun- 

of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,"  adopted 

by  t^e  UNGA  In  Paris  on  December  9.  1948, 

Executive  O.  (Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess). 

for    PaclUUtlng    the   Interna- 
Clrculatlon   of   Visual    and    Auditory 
Mat*lals  of  an  Educational.  Scientific,  and 
Cultural    Character,"   open  for  slgnatxire   at 
Success  from  July  15  to  December  31. 
Senate    Executive   V     i81st    Cong.    2d 


Convention  on  Road  TrafBc,  dated  at  Gen- 
eva September  19.  1949.  3  U.S.T.  3008.  TIAS 
2487. 

International  SanlUry  Regulations  (WHO 
Regulations  No.  2).  adopted  by  the  Fourth 
World  Assembly  at  Geneva  May  26,  1951, 
7  U.S.T.  2255;  TIAS  3626. 

Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  signed  at 
San  Francisco  September  8,  1951.  3  U.S.T. 
3169:  TIAS  2490. 

Universal  copyright  convention,  dated  at 
Geneva  September  6,  1962,  6  U.S.T.  2731; 
TIAS  3324. 

Constitution  of  the  IntergovernmenUl 
Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM), 
6  U.S.T.  603;  TIAS  3197. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention 
of  September  26,  1926  (46  SUt.  2183;  TS 
778) ,  opened  for  signature  at  New  York,  De- 
cember 7,  1953.  7  U.S.T.  479;  TLAS  3532. 

Protocol  limiting  and  regulating  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppy  plant  and  the  produc- 
tion of,  and  International  and  wholesale 
trade  In,  and  use  of  opium.'  open  for  signa- 
ture at  New  York  from  June  23  to  December 
31.  1953,  Senate  Executive  C  (83d  Cong..  2d 
sess.) . 

International  Convention  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  OU.« '  signed 
at  London  May  12,  1954,  Senate  Executive  C 
(86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) . 

SUtute  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  done  at  New  York.  October  26, 
1956.  8  U.S.T.  1093:  TIAS  3873. 

Optional  protocol  of  signature  to  the  four 
Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,'  opened 
for  signature  at  Geneva  April  29.  1958,  Sen- 
ate Executive  N   (86th  Cong.,  1st  sess). 

The  Antarctic  treaty,'  signed  at  Washing- 
ton, December  1,  1959,  Senate  fcecutlve  B 
(86th  Cong  .  2d  sess  ) . 
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an  agreement  signed  Feb.  11,  1952  by 
United  SUtes.  Indonesia,  and  the  Neth- 
er lards  (3  U.S.T.  2989;  TIAS  2484),  Indo- 
nesh  assumed  the  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gatlcns  Incurred  In  Its  behalf  under  the 
Unit  Kl  States-Netherlands  agreement  of  July 
2,  1918. 

Kfade  applicable  to:  Ghana  (Gold  Coast) 
6,  1948;  Federation  of  Malaya.  July  20. 


Bkr  Reference  to  the  PCI  J.     (Reference  to 

]  CJ  in  place  of  the  PCIJ  in  these  case.s 

provided  for  by  art.  37  of  the  sUtute  of 


Not  in  force  for  the  United  States. 


Appendix 

A.  The  agreement  of  Paris,  on  reparation 
from  Germany,  on  the  esUbllshment  of  an 
interallied  reparation  agency  and  on  restitu- 
tion of  monetary  gold,  opened  for  signature 
at  Paris  January  14,  1946  (61  SUt.  (3)  3167; 
TIAS  1655),  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  that  date.  It  is  followed  by 
a  Resolution  8  on  recourse  to  the  InUrna- 
tlonal  Coiirt  of  Justice: 

"The  Delegates  of  Albania,  Australia, 
Belgium.  Denmark.  Prance,  Liixembourg.  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Yugoslavia  recommend  that: 

"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  3  of 
part  I  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  the  signa- 
tory governments  agree  to  have  recourse  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  for  the 
solution  of  every  conflict  of  law  or  com- 
petence arising  out  of  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  agreement  which  has  not  been 
submitted  to  the  parties  concerned  to 
amicable  solution  or  arbitration"  (Depart- 
ment of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  27,  1946.  p.  124) 

All  the  other  signatories  to  the  Paris  agree- 
ment had  advised  of  their  accession  to  thif: 
resolution,  as  of  July  22.   1948. 

B.  With  respect  to  the  four  Geneva  con- 
ventions of  August  12.  1949.  for  the  protec- 
tion of  war  victims,  relating  to  condition  of 
wounded  and  sick  of  the  armed  forces  in 
the  field  (6  U.S.T.  3114;  TIAS  3362);  condi- 
tion of  wounded,  sick,  or  shipwrecked  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  at  sea  (6  U  ST. 
3217:  TIAS  3363);  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  (6  U.S.T.  3316:  TIAS  3364);  protection 
of  civilian  persons  In  time  of  war  (6  U.S.T. 
3516:  TIAS  3365);  the  following  resolution 
was  also  adopted  on  Auguct  12,  1949,  by 
the  Conference  of  Geneva: 

"Resolution  I 

The  conference  recommends  that.  In  the 
case  of  a  dispute  relating  to  the  interpreU- 


■  Not  in  force. 

"  Not  signed  for  the  United  States  but  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  advice  and 
oonsent  to  US    acceptance. 
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tlon  or  application  of  the  present  conven- 
tions which  cannot  be  settled  by  other 
means,  the  high  contracting  parties  con- 
cerned endeavor  to  agree  between  themselves 
to  refer  such  dispute  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice." 


RXPEBEMCES 

SUt.:  US.  Statutes  at  Large 

U.S.T.:  U.S.  treaties  and  other  interna- 
tional agreemenU  (volumes  published  on  a 
yearly  basis  beglnlng  Jan.  1,  1950.) 

TIAS:  Treaties  and  other  International 
acts  series,  Issued  singly  In  pamphlets  by  the 
Department  of  SUte. 

SEx.:  Senate  executive  prints  (pamphlets 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate ) . 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  treaty,  and  I  should  like  to 
state  my  reason  in  the  Record.  I  did  not 
know  much  about  this  treaty.  I  expected 
that  it  would  be  thoroughly  debated  on 
the  floor  and  that  I  could  make  my 
judgment  on  the  basis  of  the  debate. 
But  there  has  been  no  debate,  no  expla- 
nation. I  wonder  if  we  should  not  ask 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  consider  a  change  in  the  rules. 
I  believe  it  is  risky  business  to  be  voting, 
en  bloc  in  the  Senate,  without  thorough 
consideration  on  treaties  which  involve 
the  United  States.  I  talked  with  many 
other  Senators,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
understood  what  they  were  voting  on.  I 
think  we  should  take  particular  care 
when  we  imdertake  to  commit  our  coun- 
try on  treaty  questions,  and  I  suggests 
that  the  Rules  Committee  consider  this^ 
matter  and  perhaps  come  up  with  a  new 
rule  which  will  provide  a  safeguard 
against  voting  on  several  complex 
treaties  at  once,  without  debate,  in  a 
period  of  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  comment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  If  we 
need  any  new  rule  guaranteeing  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  contents  of  a  treaty  before 
they  vote  on  it,  I  am  for  the  rule.  But 
imless  I  am  mistaken,  these  treaties 
could  have  been  required  by  the  Senate 
to  be  voted  upon  separately.  It  required 
unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  them  en 
bloc.  The  rule  exists,  and  it  is  no  one's 
fault  but  our  own  if  we  permitted  the 
treaties  to  go  to  a  vote  en  bloc,  because  I 
believe  any  Senator  could  have  stopped 
the  procedure  by  simply  objecting  to  a 
vote  on  the  treaties  en  bloc  and  requir- 
ing a  vote  as  to  each  one  separately. 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  can 
point  out  to  me  the  need  for  a  new  rule, 
he  will  find  me  in  his  corner.  I  thiijjt 
what  happened  is  that  we  permitted 
these  treaties  to  be  considered  under  the 
rule,  and  the  majority  leader  was  per- 
fectly within  the  rule  when  he  asked  for 
permission  to  have  them  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  have 
any  of  the  treaties  reconsidered  if  any 
Senator  wishes  it. 

What  happened  is  that  after  the 
agreement  had  been  made  by  the  Senate 
to  vote  on  the  treaties  en  bloc,  after  the 
rollcall  had  been  had,  and  they  had  been 
voted  on  en  bloc  and  after  the  President 
had  been  notified,  after  each  step  had 
been  taken  vmder  the  rules,  request  was 


made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
reconsideration.  The  majority  leader 
said  he  would  be  glad  to  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  all  be  reconsidered, 
and  so  they  all  were  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beUeve  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  had  in 
mind  was  that  in  the  future  we  should 
be  a  little  more  careful  and,  if  possible, 
establish  a  precedent  or  a  rule  by  means 
of  which  we  would  consider  conventions 
and  protocols  and  treaties  individually, 
instead  of  en  bloc. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  that  is  correct  and  as 
a  practical  matter,  with  all  the  work  that 
is  on  the  shoulders  of  Senators,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  every- 
thing that  is  going  on.  Theoretically 
that  is  possible,  and  it  may  be  true  in 
theory  that  we  should  always  be  fully 
informed  on  everything  that  is  going  on, 
but  physically  it  is  an  impossible  task. 

The  reason  I  suggested  a  procedural 
rule  was  to  help  make  our  task  manage- 
able by  assuring  us  sufficient  time  for 
debate  and  study  of  pending  measures, 
especially  complicated  questions  such  as 
treaties.  That  is  all  that  I  had  in  mind. 
It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  proceed  in 
this  hasty  fashion.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  rule  should  be  adopted.  I  made 
the  suggestion  as  I  stood  here,  and  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
it  or  consider  it  in  detail.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  the  majority  leader  was  trying 
to  put  the  treaty  through  wihout  giv- 
ing us  an  opportunity  to  fully  consider 
it.  I  know  what  he  is  up  against.  All 
of  us  are  sympathetic  toward  him  and 
appreciate  the  kind  of  task  he  has  to 
perform  in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of 
my  suggestion  is  to  help  him  as  much 
as  us.  We  should  set  up  some  kind  of 
precautionary  machinery  so  that  a  very 
bad  mistake  cannot  occur,  a  mistake 
that  could  be  avoided  if  the  Senate  gave 
each  treaty  individual  deliberation. 
There  is  enough  in  the  situation  we  ex- 
perienced today  to  alert  us  to  ask  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  subject. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation  that  I  cannot 
possibly  make  Senators  read  reports  or 
make  Senators  make  speeches.  They 
have  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  both. 
The  report  has  been  available  since 
April  27. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  may  have  done  a  pretty  tragic 
thing  for  the  American  merchant  marine. 
An  attempt  was  made — according  to  the 
committee  report — to  permit  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  participate  by  judicial 
means  to  settle  disputes  in  which  the 
law  of  the  seas  is  involved  exactly  as  we 
have  participated,  over  the  years,  in 
agreements  to  determine  the  law  of  the 
seas.  The  report  covers  the  subject  in 
detail. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair  in  this  con- 
nection. Rather  than  send  the  treaty 
down  the  drain,  with  no  debate,  pro  or 
con,  on  the  matter,  is  it  possible  to  have 
the  treaty  remain  at  the  desk  imtil  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  read  It 
carefully  and  then  have  an  opportunity 
to  debate  it  and  to  take  another  vote  on 
it? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  California  speaking  with 
respect  to  Executive  Calendar  No.  9? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Further 
consideration  may  be  postponed  imtil  a 
day  certain,  if  a  motion  to  reconsider 
is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  California,  who 
I  know  has  all  the  good  intentions  in 
the  world,  will  not  press  his  point  at  this 
time,  but  will  let  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  use  its  discretion  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  wiU  abide  by  the 
good  judgment  of  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. I  merely  wish  to  say  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  reading  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comnuttee  report  indicates  that 
here  is  a  problem  which  would  have  been 
partially  solved  had  the  Senate  adopted 
the  treaty.  It  deals  with  one  subject 
alone.  It  is,  too  bad  that  we  failed  to  do 
justice  to  American  shipping  and  the  op- 
portunity for  our  American  Government 
to  assist  it  in  civil  disputes  arising  on 
the  seas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  make  this  observation  and  to 
express  agreement  with  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  stated.  In 
doing  so,  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  After 
all,  what  is  really  involved  here  are 
problems  concerning  various  shipping 
countries  throughout  the  world  who  sail 
ships  under  flags  al  various  nations. 
Some  of  these  problrans  are  causing  in- 
ternational misxmderstandirtg.  What  it 
really  involves,  when  we  boil  it  all  down, 
is  that  we  are  talking  about  practices  of 
shipping  companies.  The  treaty  pro- 
vided that  when  certain  contests  or  dis- 
putes arose  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  these  practices  can  be  justified,  we 
would  submit  the  matter  to  the  World 
Court  for  final  determination. 

In  the  Senate  we  talk  a  great  deal 
about  how  much  we  are  in  favor  of 
building  up  a  system  of  international 
justice  through  law.  However,  when  the 
application  of  a  statute  of  international 
justice  through  law  means  that  certain 
selfish  intt  rests  of  our  country  and  of 
other  couniries  are  affected,  we  turn 
down  a  treaty  which  provides  for  a  fair, 
judicial  process  for  getting  those  com- 
panies before  a  tribunal  for  determina- 
tion. 

What  we  have  done  today  illustrates 
again  the  great  difference  between  talk' 
and  action  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
people  of  this  covmtry  who  claim  they 
are  in  favor  of  a  system  of  international 
justice  through  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  treaty  which  has 
been  turned  down  should  be  ratified.  In 
general,  it  is  a  good  treaty.  I  would 
very  much  favor  ratification.  I  voted 
against  ratification  only  because  I  be- 
lieve Congress  was  wise  in  insisting  upon 
the  Coimally  reservation  to  the  world 
treaty  in  the  beginning.  That  reserva- 
tion provides  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  reserves  to  itself  the 
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rteht  to  decide  whether  a  certain  mat- 
ter Is  a  domestic  problem  of  the  United 
States  and  not  a  matter  upon  which  the 
World  Court  has  the  power  to  act. 

To  depart  from  that  reservation  would 
leave  to  the  World  Court  the  power  to 
wrongfully  usurp  jurisdiction.  It  was 
never  intended  for  the  Court  to  exercise 
such  Jtirisdiction  over  domestic  matters. 
Southerners  are  particularly  concerned 
about  this  type  of  problem,  because  they 
have  seen  cases  where  the  Court  has 
undertaken  to  assume  jurisdicti<Mi  or  to 
hold  a  law  to  be  contrary  to  what  they 
have  regarded  as  historic  and  established 
law.  In  a  case  of  this  sort,  based  on 
this  treaty  as  it  stood  without  the  res- 
ervation, it  would  have  been  possible  for 
the  World  Court  to  have  determined 
erroneously  that  the  World  Court  had 
jurisdiction,  and  there  would  have  been 
no  court  to  which  a  country  could  appeal 
if  it  thought  the  World  Court  had  made 
a  mistake. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  feels  that,  while 
the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  the  rati- 
fication should  have  included  a  reserva- 
tion to  protect  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  A  great  number 
of  people  feel  that  if  we  permit  this 
treaty  and  others  like  it  to  go  through, 
stripping  our  country  of  some  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, over  a  period  of  time  the  pow- 
ers given  will  be  abused,  and  that  the 
way  to  stop  the  usurpation  is  not  to 
vote  to  make  it  possible  in  the  beginning. 
That  being  the  case,  many  Senators 
voted  against  the  treaty.  This  matter 
should  come  before  the  Senate  again  and 
an  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to 
vote  for  a  reservation  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  of  this  country.  Un- 
der these  conditions  I  would  be  very 
hap^y  and  pleased  to  vote  for  the  treaty, 
and  I  believe  most  of  the  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  treaty  will  feel  the 
same  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  resolutions  of  ratification 
relating  to  Executive  V.  Executive  J,  Ex- 
ecutive K,  Executive  L,  Executive  M,  and 
Executive  N,  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  the  vote  oe  reconsidered,  and  that 
a  separate  vote  be  taken  on  Executive  N, 
which  request  was  agreed  to. 

The  vote  on  Executive  N  has  now  been 
completed,  and  I  now  ask  unanimoiis 
consent  that  the  resolutions  of  ratifica- 
tion relating  to  the  first  five  items  on  the 
executive  calendar  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
i J  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resiimed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


SERVING  OF   OLEOMARGARINE  OR 
MARGARINE    IN    NAVY    RATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 


Th  i  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  th  5  bill  (S.  2168)  to  amend  the  Navy 
ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the 
servltg  of  oleomargarine  or  margarine. 

Th  i  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op<  n  to  amendment. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the 
Com]  nittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Th»  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quest  Ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  £  enator  from  South  Carolina. 

Th  e  motion  was  agreed  to. 


3ION  ON  PROBLEMS  OP 
tALL  TOWNS  AND  RURAL  COM- 
JNTTIES 

Mij.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Sena^  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calei  idar  No.  1455,  Senate  bill  3140. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btri  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
inf  01  mation  of  the  Senate. 

Tie  CHiEr  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3140)  to 
prov  de  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
misson  on  Problems  of  Small  Towns 
and  lural  Counties. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objeition  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proci  seded  to  consider  the  bUl. 

M] .  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit  ;he  following  amendment: 

Oi  page  3.  in  line  2,  after  the  word 
"Senate",  strike  out  "three",  and  insert 
"fou";  and  in  the  same  line,  before  the 
wore  "from",  strike  out  the  word 
"thr  le" — the  second  time  that  word  ap- 
pear !  in  that  line — and  Insert  the  word 
"two  ';  and  on  the  same  page,  in  line  5, 
strikj  out  "three"  and  insert  "four";  and 
in  11  le  6,  before  the  word  "from",  strike 
out '  three"  and  insert  "two". 

Tils  amendment  is  submitted  on  the 
basis  of  agreement  with  the  majority 
leadi  r,  and  merely  in  order  to  follow  the 
usua .  rule  that  the  majority  party 
should  have  one  or  two  more  members 
than  the  minority  party,  in  order  that 
the  laajority  party  may  be  in  control  of 
a  coi  amission  of  this  kind. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ques  ion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
men   of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Tl  e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op  sn  to  further  amendment. 

Ml .  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  »  point  out  that  the  amendment  I 
offer  id  to  the  bill  has  been  adopted  and 
that  this  bill,  is  in  the  interest  of  small 
towns  and  rural  communities. 

Ml.  President,  a  high  level  research 
and  study  commission  such  as  this  bUl 
prop>ses  can  provide  suggestions  and 
recommendations  based  on  the  success- 
ful (fxperiences  of  communities  which 
have  found  the  proper  formula  for 
growth  and  progress.  It  will  focus  the 
attention  and  talents  of  some  of  our 
most  experienced  and  knowledgable 
Ame  leans  on  finding  answers  for  the 
prob  ems  which  are  unique  to  our  rural 
conuaunities  in  these  changing  times. 
Census  retiuiis  show  many  small  towns 
losing  population.  This  bill  can  help 
reveise  this  trend. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3140)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Whereaa  the  Email  towna  of  Amer'ca.  and 
the  rural  counties  In  which  they  are  located, 
throughout  our  history  have  made  signifi- 
cant and  lasting  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  American  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  small  town  and  rural  county  life 
as  we  know  it  In  the  United  States  Is  vir- 
tually a  unique  form  of  community  Uvlnp 
entirely  nonexlstCDt  In  many  areas  of  the 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  continuance  of  our  great  com- 
ple.x  of  small  towns  and  the  rural  counUes 
In  which  they  are  located  Is  both  desirable 
and  essential  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  balance  which  enables  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  extremes  which  have 
plagued  many  other  governments  and 
c-orintrles:  and 

Whereas  wholesome  family  life,  and  ade- 
quate economic,  educational,  and  spiritual 
opportunity  are  nurtured  and  encouraged  by 
thousands  of  small  towns  and  hundreds  of 
rural  coimtlea  throughout  the  country;  and 

Whereas  the  march  of  technical  and  In- 
dustrial development  has  produced  changes 
In  transportation  facilities,  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  shifts  In  population,  and 
other  modern  phenomena  which  have 
created  new  challenges  and  posed  new  prob- 
lems to  the  progressive  people  Uvlng  In 
America's  small  towns  aJid  rurtd  counties; 
and 

Whereas  small  towns  and  rural  counties 
lack  the  research  facilities  and  economic 
means  to  Instigate  constructive  and  compre- 
hensive studies  into  the  exact  causes  of  their 
problems  and  the  most  productive  remedies 
for  them:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

E3TABLI5HMXMT    OT    THZ    COMMISSION 

Sbctton  1.  Tliere  ts  hereby  established  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  the  Problems  M  Small  TOwns  snd  Rural 
Counties  (a  small  town  being  designated  as 
having  a  population  of  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand a  rural  county  being  designated  as 
having  a  population  of  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand) hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mission." 

MEMBERSHIP    or   THS    COMMIS.'nOW 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commlaston  shall  be  com- 
posed of  twenty  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Six  appointed  from  the  Senate  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  four  from  the  ma- 
jority party  and  two  from  the  nolnorlty 
party; 

(2)  Six  appointed  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  four  from  the  majority 
p«*ty  and  two  from  the  minority  party;  and 

(3)  Eight  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  follows: 

(A)  Two  from  among  the  heads  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies; 

(B)  Two  from  among  the  Governors  of 
States  having  problems  affecting  small 
towns,  not  more  than  one  from  the  same 
political  party; 

(C)  Two  from  among  the  mayors  of  small 
towns  in  the  United  States,  not  more  than 
one  from  the  same  political  party;  and 

(D)  Two  from  among  the  elected  officials 
of  rural  counties  In  the  United  States,  not 
more  than  one  from  the  same  political  party. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
select  a  Chairman  from  among  such  mem- 
bers from  the  Congress,  and  a  Vice  Chair- 
man from  among  such  members  from  the 
House  of  Congress  other  than  that  of  the 
Chairman. 


(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
Fhall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attor- 
ney or  expert  In  any  business  or  profes- 
sional field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basis,  with  or  without  compensation,  shall 
n  It  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  individual  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  281,  283,  284,  434.  or  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  Stotes  Code,  or 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99  >. 

DUTIES     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  Federal  policies  and  programs  relating 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation's 
small-town  and  rural  county  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of 
the  Nation's  small-town  and  rural  county 
areas  for  public  services.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  planning,  highways,  water  re- 
sources, schools,  recreation  facilities,  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  delinquency,  municipal 
and  county  financing,  and  business  expan- 
sion, including  ways  and  means  to  Induce 
new  business  to  small -town  and  rural  county 
areas; 

(2)  the  capabilities  of  State,  county,  and 
local  governments  to  meet  such  needs; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  assisting  small  towns  and  rural 
counties  In  meeting  such  needs; 

(4)  means  for  Improved  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  policies  and 
programs  that  affect  small  towns  and  rural 
counties; 

(6)  possibilities  available  to  the  Federal 
Ooverrunent  to  assist  small  towns  and  rural 
counties  economically  through  a  wider  dis- 
persal of  Government  procurement  opera- 
tions and  in  the  location  of  Federal  facili- 
ties; and 

( 6 )  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  solving  the  various  problems  of,  and 
promoting  the  social  and  economic  well- 
being  of,  the  Nation's  small-town  and  rural 
county  areas. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
February  1.  1962,  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations; and  the  Commission  may  also 
from  time  to  time  make  to  the  President 
such  interim  reports  as  the  President  may 
request  or  as  the  Commission  deems  appro- 
priate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
six  months  after  submission  to  the  President 
of  its  final  report  and  recommendations. 

POWBS   or   THE   COMMISSION 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  two  or 
more  members  thereof,  may.  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses,  and 
the  production  of  such  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, memorandums,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  or  such  sub- 
committee may  deem  advisable.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of"  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  any  duly 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
member.  The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
104.  inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  U.8.C.  102-104),  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  fallvire  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
any  subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
under  authority  of  this  section. 


(b)  Tlie  Commission  Is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrxmientality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
\mder  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  Instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  information  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  act- 
ing as  Chairman. 

APPBOPHIATIONS,    EXPENSES.    AND   PESSONNXL 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Ccxnmlsslon  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  it 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  proctire,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  the  services  of  public 
or  private  organizations  or  institutions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  397 
(S.  1617>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.  / 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  "bill  (S. 
1617)  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  land  used  for  Fed- 
eral purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  As  soon  as  the  call  has  been 
completed  we  will  proceed  to  the  call 
of  the  calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  following  the  quorum  call,  the 
Senate  may  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  measures  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Order  No.  1369. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETIT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  .pro- 
ceedings imder  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILEY.   OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  76th  birthday  of  my  senior 
colleague,  Alexander  Wiley.  My  senior 
colleague  has  been  a  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin longer  than  any  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State,  longer  than  Senator 
Bob  La  FoUette,  who  also  had  an  ex- 
tended career  m  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Alexander  Wiley  is  known  in  Wis- 
consin and  beloved  in  Wisconsin  by  all 
of  our  citizens  in  both  parties.  He  is 
known  for  his  rugged  independence,  his 
unfailing  good  humor,  and  his  great 
quality  of  bringmg  happiness  and  joy 
wherever  he  goes. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  as  a 
freshman,  and  all  alone,  because  I  ar- 
rived after  a  special  election,  and  not 
with  an  inccmiing  class,  Alexander  Wiley 
and  his  very  charming  wife,  Dorothy, 
made  my  wife  and  myself  feel  at  home 
at  once.  They  were  as  generous  as  they 
possibly  could  be  with  us. 

Senator  Wiley  has  been  a  wonderful 
colleague.  The  relationships  that  Sen- 
ators have  with  colleagues  from  their 
own  States  are  delicate  relationships, 
and  often  they  are  relationships  that 
can  cause  some  difficulties;  but  I  must 
say  that  my  colleague  has  been  ideal  in 
that  respect.  Without  modifying  any  of 
his  stanch  Hepublican  convictions,  he 
has  been  as  cooperative  and  friendly  as 
anyone  could  ix>ssibly  be. 

So,  on  his  76th  birthday,  I  pay  Senator 
Wiley  a  heartfelt  tribute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  frtHn  Wis- 
consin in  his  tribute  to  Senator  Wiley. 
I  just  learned  at  the  Republican  Policy 
Committee  luncheon  this  noon  that  our 
colleague.  Senator  Wiley,  was  76  years 
old  today.  It  scarcely  seemed  possible. 
He  gets  down  here  and  makes  some  of 
us,  who  are  younger  in  years  but  cer- 
tainly no  younger  in  terms  of  energy 
and  outlook,  envious  of  the  way  he  is 
able  to  do  so  much.  Only  yesterday  he 
showed  me  his  schedule  for^l  day,  which 
included  five  or  six  committee  meetings 
and  a  number  of  other  appointments. 
Not  only  has  he  been  extremely  kind 
to  his  colleague  from  Wisconsin,  but  he 
has  also  been  extremely  thoughtful  and 
generous  to  me  and  to  many  other  new 
Members  of  this  body.  I  traveled,  as  a 
member  of  a  House  committee.  With 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Wiley  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  got  to  know  them  well.  They 
are  both  wonderful  folks  and  are  always 
good  company. 

Senator  Wiley  has  served  his  State 
and  his  Nation  admirably  in  many  dif- 
ferent capacities.  I  salute  Alec  Wiley 
on  his  natal  day. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  to  our 
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(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  CommlBslon  shall 
not  affect  Ita  power*,  but  ahall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(d)  Twelve  members  of  the  Commission 
phall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

(e)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
Individual  by  the  Commission  as  an  attor- 
ney or  expert  In  any  business  or  profes- 
sional field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time 
basU.  with  or  without  compensation,  shall 
n  It  be  considered  as  service  or  employment 
bringing  such  Individual  within  the  pro- 
visions of  section  281.  283,  284,  434,  or  1914 
of  title  18  of  the  United  Stotes  Code,  or 
section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.SC. 
99). 

DtJTIES     or     THE     COMMISSION 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  make  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study 
of  Federal  policies  and  programs  relating 
to  the  needs  and  problems  of  the  Nation's 
small-town  and  rural  county  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  determining — 

(1)  the  present  and  prospective  needs  of 
the  Nation's  small-town  and  rural  county 
areas  for  public  services,  including  but  not 
limited  to  planning,  highways,  water  re- 
sources, schools,  recreation  facilities,  pre- 
vention of  Juvenile  delinquency,  municipal 
and  county  financing,  and  business  expan- 
sion, including  ways  and  means  to  induce 
new  business  to  small-town  and  riiral  county 
areas; 

(2)  the  capabilities  of  State,  county,  and 
local  governments  to  meet  such  needs; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Ojv- 
ernment  Is  assisting  small  towns  and  rural 
counties  In  meeting  such  needs; 

(4)  means  for  improved  coordination  of 
Federal,  State,  county,  and  local  policies  and 
programs  that  affect  small  towns  and  rural 
counties; 

(6)  possibilities  available  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  assist  small  tovms  and  rural 


(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  any  information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  f  imctlons 
under  this  Act;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  and  instrumentality  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish  such  Information  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  or  the  Vice  Chairman  when  act- 
ing as  Chairman. 

APPBOPaiATIONS,    EXPENSES,    AND   PESSONNXL 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive no  compensation  for  their  services  as 
such,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  performance  of  duties  vested 
In  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Ccxnmlsslon  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  employees  as  It 
deems  advisable  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure,  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  the  services  of  public 
or  private  organizations  or  Institutions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  397 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  BIRTHDAY  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILEY.   OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day is  the  76th  birthday  of  my  senior 
colleague.  Alexandeb  Wiley.  My  senior 
colleague  has  been  a  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin longer  than  any  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State,  longer  than  Senator 
Bob  La  FoUette,  who  also  had  an  ex- 
tended career  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Alexaitder  Wiley  is  known  In  Wis- 
consin and  beloved  in  Wisconsin  by  all 
of  our  citizens  in  both  parties.  He  is 
known  for  his  rugged  independence,  his 
imfailing  good  humor,  and  his  great 
quality  of  bringing  happiness  and  Joy 
wherever  he  goes. 

When  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  as  a 
freshman,  and  all  alone,  because  I  ar- 
rived after  a  special  election,  and  not 
with  an  inccmiing  class,  Alexander  Wiley 
and  his  very  charming  wife,  Dorothy, 
made  my  wife  and  myself  feel  at  home 
at  once.  They  were  as  generous  as  they 
p>ossibly  could  be  with  us. 

Senator  Wiley  has  been  a  wonderful 
colleague.  The  relationships  that  Sen- 
ators have  with  colleagues  from  their 
own  States  are  delicate  relationships, 
suid  often  they  are  relationships  that 
can  cause  some  difficulties;  but  I  must 
say  that  my  colleague  has  been  ideal  in 
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dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Senator  Wnxr,  on  his  birthday. 

I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Senate  in  1947 1  was  assigned  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  on  which  Sen- 
ator Wiley  was  then  serving  as  chair- 
man. I  shall  never  forget  the  interest 
that  he  showed  the  new  members,  in- 
cluding myself,  and  his  helpfulness  to 
me.  I  am  happy  that  the  friendship 
which  began  then  has  been  extended 
through  these  years, 

I  think  it  is  rather  unusual  that  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  served  as 
chairman  of  two  of  the  great  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  the  Conmiittee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  In  both  of  those  impor- 
tant assignments,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  demonstrated  his  leadership 
and  his  ability. 

All  of  us  know  of  his  great  patriotism 
and  the  freedom  of  his  mind  and  heart 
from  deep  partisanship,  particularly 
when  the  great  interests  of  our  co\mtry 
in  international  relationships  are  In- 
voive^.  We  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the^leadership  he-  has  given  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  indeed  to  the 
Senate,  in  these  two  capacities. 

I  think  we  have  also  been  blessed  by 
his  sense  of  humor,  which  has  been  dem- 
onstrated again  and  again  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  his  personal  relationships. 

Above  all,  I  should  like  to  speak  of  a 
quality  of  Senator  Wilt?  which  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
it  has  to  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 
That  quality  is  one  of  de^  religioiis  and 
spiritual  interest  and  convictions.  I 
think  that  quality  tmderlies  his  politi- 
cal life  and  his  personal  life,  and  it  has 
been  communicated  to  all  of  us  on  many 
occasions. 

So  I  am  glad  today  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Senator  Wiley  on  his 
birthday  for  his  great  record  of  service 
to  his  State  and  to  our  Nation,  and  also, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  per- 
sonal equation,  because  of  his  friendship 
to  me.  I  would  not  want  to  leave  out  of 
our  tributes  today  to  him  and  his  career 
the  influence  that  his  very  gracious  and 
loyal  wife  has  had  on  his  life  and  his 
career. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  a  red  letter  day  in  the  Alexander 
Wiley  family.  It  is  a  red  letter  day  for 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am  very 
glad  to  Join  with  Senators  who  have 
spoken  earlier  in  saluting  a  very  great 
Senator  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  WILEY.  The  Senator  means  a 
young  man. 

Mr.  KUCHHI..  And  a  very  great 
friend.  Alex  Wiley,  of  Wisconsin. 

Alex  Wiley  is  the  kind  of  independ- 
ent, courageous  Republican  who  makes 
us  proud  to  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  is  a  great  credit  to  his  country,  his 
State,  and  his  party. 

So  far  as  all  of  us  are  concerned,  I 
have  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  saying  to  our 
beloved  colleague  from  Wisconsin  that 
IDemocrats  and  Republicans  alike  salute 
and  wish  you  Godspeed  on  this  natal  an- 
niversary, and  hope  to  have  the  privilege 
of  calling  you  our  colleague  for  many 
years  in  the  future. 


HUMPHREY.    Mr.     President. 

wljl  the*  Senator  from  California  yield? 

:r.  KUCHEL.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
an  1  so  happy  that  the  great  Republican 
leider.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchm.1,  has  yielded  to 
m<  for  the  very  happy  purpose  of  paying 
my  respects  and  good  v,^shes  to  one  of 
th;  dearest  friends  I  have  in  the  Sen- 
at ! — and,  might  I  add,  ansn^rhere  in  the 
CO  mtry. 

:  have  alwa3rs  had  great  respect  for 
th  J  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  fMr. 
W  :ley  ] .  Not  only  is  he  a  fine  Senator. 
Nc  t  only  is  he  a  great  credit  to  his  party 
and  a  great  force  for  good  in  this 
Nation.  He  is  also  a  genuinely  warm- 
h€  Eirted,  kind,  considerate  human  being. 

n  our  years  of  service  in  the  Senate, 
we  have  had  a  sort  of  working  agree- 
ment that  we  would  let  the  St.  Croix 
Riirer,  which  flows  between  Minnesota 
ar  d  Wisconsin,  be  a  dividing  line. 

^ilr.  WILEY.  And  the  Mississippi 
R:  ver. 

VIr.  HUMPHREY.  And  the  Missis - 
sijipi  River.  Whenever  I  cross  One  of 
th[)se  rivers,  I  say  a  kind  word  about  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 
I  <  an  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  ap- 
pe  ared  in  his  State  when  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  of 
f r  endship  and,  I  hope,  of  helpfulness  on 
be  lalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
coiisin. 

rhere  is  just  one  improvement  this 
mi  in  could  make.  Perhaps  it  is  a  little 
lae  in  life  for  him  to  make  it.  We 
w(uld  like  to  have  him  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  I  suppose  every  man 
is  entitled  to  one  error  of  judgment, 
ar  d  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  this  one 
stjind  even  uncorrected  at  this  late 
m  jment. 

[  wish  you  well.  May  God  give  you 
miny  more  years  of  good  health  and 
luppiness.  May  our  association  con- 
til  Lue  to  be  as  warm  as  it  has  been  these 


m  iny  years. 

^r.  MUNDT. 
S€  nator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL. 

VIr.   MUNDT. 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wjjsh  to  join  in  the  felicitations  being  ex- 
teided  to  our  great  and  beloved  friend, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
W  sconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]  . 

Senator  Wiley  is  one  of  the  few  Mem- 
be  re  of  the  Senate  with  whom  I  had  an 
in  ,imate  acquaintance  before  either  of 
us  became  involved  in  public  life.  I  re- 
cajll  that  many  years  ago,  at  the  time 
wlien  I  was  district  governor  of  Ki- 
wi mis  for  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
ard  Minnesota,  at  which  time  the  elo- 
quent Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
H  jmphrey]  was  oneof  my  constituents, 
by  the  way,  because  he  belonged  to  that 
Kwanis  jurisdiction — I  was  invited  to 
Efu  Claire,  Wisconsin  and  Chippewa 
Ps  lis  to  attend  the  Investiture  ceremony 
fo-  the  distinguished  Senator,  who  was 
then  being  crowned  as  govemcw  of  his 
ar  ;a  of  Kiwanis. 

[  learned  then  what  it  is  that  makes 
Senator  Wilet  such  a  popular  political 
fl«ure  in  Wisconsin  and  such  a  charm- 
in  c  Member  of  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
to"  from   Minnesota    [Mr.   HunPHntrr] 


touched  upon  it  when  he  said  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  warmhearted,  and 
that  his  friendliness  radiates  from  every 
move  he  makes.  I  think  tliat  is  a 
wonderful  characteristic.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  never  displays  any  bit- 
terness. He  rolls  with  the  punches.  He 
makes  friends  with  those  with  whom  he 
works.  Consequently,  his  influence  ex- 
pands itself  correspondingly. 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with 
those  who  are  congratulating  Senator 
Wiley  on  his  birthday.  I  wish  him 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

lAi.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  wish  to  join  in 
wishing  our  colleague.  Senator  Wiley, 
a  very  happy  birthday.  I  have  had  a 
longstanding,  affectionate  friendship  for 
him,  going  back  many  years,  long  before 
I  came  into  public  life,  certainly  long  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate. 

I  must  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Huiiphbky], 
since  he  has  referred  to  our  dear  friend 
and  colleague  as  a  lost  80ul  because  he 
made  one  mistake,  that,  as  he  knows.  1 
am  often  referred  to  in  that  way,  as  are 
some  other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  simply  made  me  think  at  the 
moment  that  I  am  rather  happy  to  be 
a  member  of  a  party  of  which  the  other 
party  wished  they  had  so  many.  It 
may  be.  perhaps,  that  we  have  some 
pretty  good  assets  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle. 

All  of  us  know  that  Senator  Wiley  is 
a  man  of  ripe  years  and  of  great  spirit. 
But  one  thing  which  is  so  wonderful 
alxtut  him,  if  I  may  add  to  the  tribute 
of  our  colleagues,  is  that  he  is  so  up  to 
date.  It  keeps  us  all  so  young  to  see 
how  you.  Senator  Wiley,  are  able  to 
adjust  so  well  to  the  modem  world,  with 
all  its  speed  and  complexities.  You  take 
it  completely  in  stride. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  could  more 
aptly  describe  that  attribute  than  to 
say:  Happy  birthday  to  one  of  our  most 
modern  Senators. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Yea.    Yea. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleagues  who  have  been  wishing 
a  happy  birthday  to  one  of  my  great 
friends,  the  distinguislied  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

I  believe  I  speak  on-  behalf  of  the 
junior  Senators  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  perhaps  for  the  entire 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  I  say  that  no 
member  of  that  important  committee  is 
more  attentive  to  his  work  or  gives 
better  counsel  to  young  lawyers  than 
does  Senator  Wiley.  He  is  a  good 
friend  of  all  of  us.  His  clear  thinking 
and  his  public  service  are  appreciated 
by  the  entire  Senate;  and  today  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  expressing  our  friend- 
ship for  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  hope  he  has  many,  many 
more  birthdays  during  his  service  in  this 
body,  although  I  am  told  he  Is  only  39 
years  of  age— like  another  notable 
person.  " 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out expressing  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
tion of  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  my  good  friend,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  on  his 
birthday. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  express  the  admira- 
tion I  feel  for  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. In  view  of  the  very  flne  tributes 
which  heretofore  have  been  t  aid  to  him, 
I  say  "Amen"  to  all  of  them;  and  I  wish 
the  Senator  many  happy  returns. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber the  forepart  of  this  very  fine  day, 
when  some  of  my  colleagues  were  kind 
enough  to  make  some  nice  remarks 
about  me. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  this  day  is, 
for  me.  one  of  memories.  Ordinarily, 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  business 
which  Members  of  the  US.  Senate  must 
transact,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  dwell 
to  any  great  extent  on  the  past;  we  are 
too  busily  engaged,  for  we  must  get  up 
in  the  mornings  between  6  and  6:30.  and 
sometimes — because  of  luncheons  and 
dinners  which  we  must  attend— we  can- 
not return  to  our  homes  until  the  late 
hours  of  the  night. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  day  of 
memories,  and  also  a  day  of  kind  words 
from  my  colleagues. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  state  a 
little  of  my  philosophy  of  life.  Today, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  statement  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

To  be  70  years  young  i£  Bometlmes  far 
more  cheerful  and  hopeful  than  to  be  40 
years  old. 

Homer  had  in  mind  the  same  thought, 
when  he  said : 

A  green  old  age.  unconaclous  of  decays. 

My   own   philosophy   of   life  is   that 
contained  in  the  words  of  Bailey : 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years:  In  thoughts  not 
breaths: 

\n  feelings,  not  In  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He 

most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the 

beat. 

Emerson  on  one  occasion  said: 

When  life  is  true  to  the  poles  of  nature, 
1  he  streams  of  truth  will  roll  through  us  In 
song. 

Browning  had  this  to  say: 

I    rount   life   Just   a   stuff  to   try   the  soul's 
strength  on. 

Some  12  years  ago,  a  book  came  out, 
written  by  a  doctor,  in  which  he  said, 
among  other  things,  that  the  average  age 
of  the  people  In  the  United  States  had 
Increased  from  47  years  in  1900  to  over 
70  years,  and  that  there  are  many,  many 
people  now  who  live  in  the  United  States 
to  be  over  100  years  without  half  try- 
ing. And  then  he  spoke  about  the  need 
for  the  right  mental  attitude  as  being 
the  best  hope  of  living  longer. 

Shakespeare  said  something  like  that 
long  ago: 
For  it  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich. 

I  like  the  thought  that,  as  someone 
ha/  said,  we  are  reallElng  and  proving 
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In  ever-increasing  measure  that  vigor 
and  beauty  and  holiness,  the  qualities  of 
the  spirit,  are  indestructible  and  re- 
flected in  the  man  who  has  no  fear  of 
advancing  years. 

You  know.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  in  this  exploratory  age.  we  are  find- 
ing an  improved  way  to  live.  Our  mortal 
years  may  not  extend  as  long  as  those  of 
Methuselah,  but  we  pack  more  into  a 
year  of  living. 

Plato  was  writing  when  he  was  82; 
Cato  was  learning  Greek  at  the  same 
age;  Humboldt  was  completing  hip  Cos- 
mos at  90 ;  and  John  Wesley,  at  82,  said : 
It  is  12  years  now  since  I  felt  any  sense  of 
fatigue. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  philosopher 
and  poet,  was  bom  in  1803  and  died  in 
1882. 

Chauncey  Depew..  American  lawyer 
and  U.S.  Senator,  was  bom  in  1834  and 
died  in  1928. 

Elihu  Root^a  great  American  interna- 
tional lawTcr,  was  born  in  1845  and  died 
in  1937. 

Our  dear  friend,  Senator  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  still  is  only  93  years 
young. 

Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
who  retired  when  he  was  91,  was  bom  in 
1841  and  died  in  1935. 

Senator  ComeUus  Cole,  of  Calif omia. 
was  serving  as  a  Senator  at  age  73,  then 
resvmied  the  practice  of  law.  He  was 
born  in  1822  and  died  in  1924,  at  the  age 
of  102. 

These  are  but  a  few  Instances  which 
prove  that  we  are  learning  to  Mve  and 
to  extend  our  years. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  Adenauer. 
We  think  of  the  Rockefellers.  We  think 
of  Edison  and  Churchill. 

Yes,  years  should  bring  wisdom,  not 
decrepitude.  This  talk  about  men  and 
women  being  required  to  retire  from  their 
usual,  useful  occupation  at  60  or  65,  when 
their  health  and  vigor  and  buoyancy 
plus  their  years  of  experience  have  made 
them  more  qualified,  is  Just  nonsense. 

I  have  reference  at  this  time  particu- 
larly to  the  teaching  profession,  in  which 
teachers  are  becoming  scarcer  and  the 
need  for  them  greater.  Yet  there  are 
statutes  requiring  retirement.  They  have 
to  quit  no  matter  how  qualified  they 
are. 

I  have  a  friend,  over  90.  who  says  the 
best  years  of  his  life  are  in  front  of  him. 
Each  year  brings  him  increased  wisdom 
and  inspiration.  He  does  not  look  for- 
ward to  dull,  empty,  uninteresting,  use- 
less years.  He  looks  forward  to  more  ac- 
tivity and  more  growth  in  finding  the 
meaning  of  life. 

I  have  been  asked  several  times  what 
my  philosophy  of  life  is.  It  is  very  sim- 
ple, and  I  am  going  to  state  it  in  a  few 
words. 

First,  I  do  not  take  myself  too  seri- 
ously; however,  I  do  take  the  job.  as  a 
U.S.  Senator,  seriously. 

Second,  I  utilize  the  "three  pearls  of 
great  price"  which  the  life  of  Lincoln 
taught  me: 

(a)  The  utilization  of  prayer;  not  beg- 
ging God,  but  thanking  Him  for  my  son- 
ship. 


(b)  A  selfless  dedication  to  a  great 
cause,  and  there  are  plenty  of  such 
causes  now;  and 

(c)  The  utilization  of  humor — being 
able  to  laugh  at  myself,  as  occasion 
arises;  smd  with  others. 

This,  then,  is  my  philosophy:  To 
search — with  Browning — for  the  .  real 
meaning  of  life  is  my  "meat  and  drink"; 
to  be  attuned  to,  and  receptive  of,  great 
ideas. 

Someone  has  said,  "Beware  of  a  man 
with  an  idea.  He  may  turn  the  flank  of 
history."  If  we  stop,  look,  and  listen, 
we  remember  that  such  ideas,  some  bad. 
some  good,  have  turned  the  flank  of 
history. 

Finally,  within  my  human  limitations, 
I  try  to  live  in  harmony  with  God's 
design  of  life.  That  means  to  live  with 
my  associates  in  a  friendly  way,  using 
my  own  judgmait. 

I  may  say  that  some  of  my  friendly 
enemies  went  after  me  several  years 
ago.  One  reason  that  one  man,  who 
was  one  of  the  kingmakers,  opposed 
me  was  that  I^ould  not  take  orders. 
Another  one,  who  was  a  Democrat,  com- 
plimented me  by  saying,  "No  one  has  a 
rope  around  your  neck."  The  mayor  of 
Milwaukee  said,  "No  man  In  Wisconsin's 
history  has  done  as  much  for  Milwaukee 
as  Senator  Wiley  has." 

Well,  there  may  be  some  truth  In  the 
last  statemoit,  and  I  trust  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  truth  in  tJie  other  two. 

I  have  lived  my  own  life,  and  I  trust 
that,  as  my  good  frioids  have  said  here 
today,  the  years  up  ahead  are  many — 
years  of  service,  years  of  imderstand- 
ing,  years  of  living  In  a  friendly  way 
with  those  with  whom  we  associate. 

So  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  words 
that  have  been  said.  They  have  be«i 
spoken  extemporaneously,  as  has  been 
evidmt. 

I  got  to  thinking  Just  the  other  night, 
in  respect  to  my  birthday^that  I  ought 
to  put  in  the  records  of  tWe  Senate,  tn 
short  form,  my  philoeophy;  and  this  I 
have  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  felicitate  my  distingulsh<»d  friend 
and  neighbor  from  Wisconsin  on  his 
birth  anniversary.  I  shall  have  high  re- 
gard for  the  true  age  he  has  reached, 
suid  shall  not  reveal  publicly  what  that 
age  is. 

The  f  oimtaln  of  humor  runs  deep  and 
strong  In  him.  He  has  great  perspective. 
He  has  become  wise  and  prudent. 

Sometimes  I  think  he  is  a  little  selfish, 
about  only  one  subject  I  can  recall. 
Strangely  enough,  it  is  the  subject  of 
water.  Nobody  ought  to  be  selfish  on  the 
subject  of  water.  We  try  to  reason  with 
him  now  and  then,  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  be  generous  and  will  permit  us  to 
have  a  little  additional  water  out  of  that 
abundant  supply  in  the  Great  Lakes,  so 
that  we  may  properly  serve  the  domestic 
needs  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  the 
navigability  of  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
sustenance  and  the  encouragement  of 
fish  life  in  the  stream  which  traverses 
our  State. 

That  is  the  only  complaint,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  against  him,  and  I  win  for- 
give him  for  that.    May  he  have  length 
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of  years,  for  with  length  of  years  comes 
also  the  worth  of  work.  I  congratulate 
him  most  heartily. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  Pleasure  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  the  occasion 
of  his  birthday. 

Alex  Wiley  has  been  a  constant 
source  of  strength  and  wisdom  to  me 
during  my  years  in  the  Senate.  He  has 
been  unfailingly  courteous  and  coopera- 
tive, and  his  famous  sense  of  humor  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  relief  and 
pleasure  to  me,  as  it  has  to  all  of  us. 

The  term  "non-partisan"  can  be  truly     ^ 
applied  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,     ° 
when  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United     ^ 
States  is  in  issue.    He  has  never  sought 
narrow  partisan  advantage  in  matters 
involving  the  security  of  the  country,  and 
his  example  has  inspired  men  of  both 
parties  to  act  accordingly. 

I  salute  him — and  in  doing  so  I  salute 
a  fine  American,  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious public  servant,  and  a  man  I  am 
proud  to  call  my  friend. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senators 
very  much. 


BOUIiAY    INTERVIEW    WITH    ADLAI 
STEVENSON 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Geof- 
frey Smith,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Whitemarsh  Township, 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ton H.  Petterolf ,  Pennsylvania  State  repn 
resentative  from  Montgomery  County, 
report  that  they  and  several  other  people 
met  with  Mr.  Boulay  on  April  21,  5  days 
after  his  interview  with  Adlai  Stevenson, 
at  the  American  Legion  Hall  in  Fort 
Washington, 

They  said  Mr.  Boulay  told  them  of  the 
Interview  with  Adlai  Stevenson  and  that 
he  reported  the  conversation  with  Ste- 
venson essentially  the  way  It  is  now 
being  reported  in  the  newspapers. 

The  said  Mr.  Boulay,  although  he  does 
si>eak  with  a  PYench  accent,  is  very  fluent 
In  English — that  he  spoke  to  the  Mont- 
gomery County  group  for  about  half  an 
hour  and  no  one  had  trouble  understand- 
ing him. 


THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  call  of  the  calendar,  be- 
ginning with  Order  No.  1369.  Senate  bill 
2977. 


INCREASED  REPRESENTATION  ON 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OP  CEN- 
TRAL BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  bill 
(S.  2977)  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933  to  provide  for  increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  coopera- 
tives on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  prepared  statement  relative  to  the  bill, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
F  ECORD,  as  follows: 

Statimknt  bt  Senator  Holland 

This  bill  Increases  the  number  of  directors 
o:  the  Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  from  7 
t>  13  so  as  to  provide  for  representai;lon  of 
eich  of  the  12  farm  credit  districts.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Sural  Electrification  of  the  Committee  held 
hearings  on  this  legislation  April  7.  and  all 
witnesses  were  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  Ceneral  Bank  for  Cooperatives  is  a 
mixed  ownership  Government  corporation, 
part  of  the  Farm  Credit  system,  which  Is 
supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstra- 

on.  It  Is  one  of  13  banks  for  cooperatives 
organized  to  make  loans  to  farmers'  coopera- 

ve  associations.  The  other  12  are  regional 
tlanks,  one  being  located  In  each  of  the  12 
f  irm  credit  districts.  The  Central  Bank  par- 
t  clpates  In  regional  bank  loans,  making  dl- 
r  ;ct  loans  to  cooperatives  only  In  cases  where 
litans  by  regional  banks  are  not  practicable 

Eighty-one  percent  of  the  capital  sU)Ck  of 
t  le  Central  Bank  Is  held  by  the  Government, 
rjpresentlng  about  50  percent  of  the  bank's 
n  ft' worth.  The  remainder  Is  held  by  the 
r?glonal  banks.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1955 
provides  for  the  gradual  retirement  of  the 
Ctovernment  stock  and  eventually  ownership 
of  the  Central  Bank  by  the  regional  banks 
a  nd  ownership  of  the  regional  banks  by  their 
lorrowers  and  Investors.  The  Government 
currently  owns  about  71  percent  of  the  total 
capital  stock  of  all  13  banks. 

At  present  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
C  entral  Bank  Is  composed  of  7  members,  4 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Farm 
C  redlt  Administration  with  the  approval  of 
t  tie  Federal  Farm  Credit  Bo«u-d  and  3  elected 
t  y  the  regional  banks  for  cooperatives  and 
torrowers  from  the  13  banks  who  are  eligible 
t3  vote.  Existing  law  provides  that  when 
the  Government-owned  stock  In  the  Central 
Hank  Is  reduced  to  one- third  or  less  of  the 
tank's  total  net  worth  (capital  stock  plus 
surplus  and  reserves),  the  Governor  of  the 
I'arm  Credit  Administration  shall  appoint 
cnly  one  director  and  six  shall  be  elected. 
I'or  election  purposes  the  12  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts are  now  grouped  Into  3  areas  of  4  con- 
tiguous districts  each,  and  1  director  Is 
elected  from  each  such  area.  The  law  pro- 
\  ides  that  when  6  directors  are  to  be  elected, 
t  tie  12  districts  shall  be  grouped  Into  areas 
c  f  2  contiguous  districts  each  and  1  director 
t  lected  from  each  such  area. 

The  bill  would  be  effective  January  1, 
1961.  It  would  terminate  the  term  of  pres- 
ent directors  of  the  Central  Bank  and  In- 
crease the  number  of  directors  from  7  to  13 
1  lembers,  7  of  the  13  to  be  appointed  by  the 

<  rovernor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
1  ?lth  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit 
1  loard  and  6  to  be  elected  by  the  boards  of 

<  Irectors  of  designated  regional  banks  for 
c  ooperatives.  Initially,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
nlnlstratlon  would  determine  which  six  dis- 
tricts   would    be    represented    by    appointed 

<  irectors  and  which  six  would  be  represented 
ty  elected  directors.  Thereafter,  each  ap- 
lolnted  director  would  be  succeeded  by  an 
elected  director  and  each  elected  director  by 

appointed  director. 

Whenever  the  Government -owned  stock  in 
Central  Bank  is  reduced  to  one-third  or 
of  the  bank's  total  net  worth  (capital 
plus  surplus  and  reserves),  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
\  'ould,  under  the  bill,  appoint  only  1  director 
(the  director  at  large)  and  12  directors 
V  ould  be  elected,  1  each  from  the  12  farm 
credit  districts.  If  the  Government-owned 
stock  in  the  Central  Bank  should  thereafter 
licrease  to  more  than  one-third  of  such 
ti>tal  net  worth,  the  elected  directors  would 
I  e  gradually  replaced  by  app>olnted  directors 
i:  ntU  the  total  of  elected  directors  Is  reduced 
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to  six.  This  Is  similar  to  the  present  Imw 
under  which  six  of  the  seven  directors  will 
eventually  be  elected.  The  director  at  large 
would  plways  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  cooperative  associations  which  now 
may  vote  for  directors  of  the  Central  Bank 
do  not  own  stock  In  the  Central  Bank  and 
eveitually,  when  the  Government-owned 
stock  Is  retired,  the  Central  Bank  will  be 
owned  entirely  by  the  regional  banks  for 
cooperatives.  For  this  reason,  the  election 
of  a  Central  Bank  director  from  a  district 
should  be  restricted  to  the  bank  for  co- 
operatives In  the  district  and  the  bill  so 
provides.  This  would,  of  course,  mean  that 
the  Board  of  directors  of  the  bank  would 
elect  such  director.  The  cooperative  &asi>- 
clatlons  which  are  now  eligible  to  vote  for 
Central  Bank  directors  have  shown  no  great 
Interest  in  such  elections.  The.<:e  cooperative 
a.ssociations  will  continue  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  In  the  elections  for  members  of  the  dis- 
trict farm  credit  boards  in  which  they  ha\e 
a  more  direct  interest. 

The  eligibility  requirements  for  directors 
of  the  Central  Bank  are  substantially  un- 
changed except  in  the  following  respects: 
First,  each  director  (other  than  the  dlrector- 
at-large)  would  be  required  to  be  a  resident 
of  the  district  for  which  appointed  or  elected 
for  at  least  2  years  prior  to  such  apjxjlnt- 
ment  or  election;  Second,  a  member  of  a 
district  farm  credit  board  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  also  serving  on  the  Central 
Bank  Board;  and  Third,  no  person  would  be 
eligible  to  serve  for  more  than  two  full  terms 
as  a  director  for  a  district,  plus  any  elected 
or  appointed  term  of  less  than  3  years  which 
expires  Immediately  preceding  his  election 
or  appointment  to  a  full  term 

The  committee  amendment  on  page  4  of 
the  reported  bill  would  add  the  additional 
requirement  that  each  director  elected  or 
appointed  for  a  district  shall  have  had  ex- 
p>erience  with  the  business  and  financial 
operations  of  agricultural  cooperatives.  This 
amendment  was  proposed  by  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  and  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  has  the  ^proval  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration. 

The  other  two  committee  amendments  are 
purely  editorial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  consider  the 
amendments  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

The  amendments  were  on  page  3,  line 
13,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"elective"  and  insert  "elected";  in  line 
20,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
•  the  "  and  insert  "said";  and  on  page  4, 
line  11.  after  the  word  "appointment",  to 
insert  "and  shall  have  had  experience 
with  the  business  and  financial  opera- 
tions of  agricultural  cooperatives  " ;  so  as 
to  make  the  bUl  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
terms  of  office  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  established  prior  ^> 
January  1,  1961,  shall  continue  through  the 
31st  day  of  December  1960  and  shall  expire 
at  the  end  of  that  day.  and  thereafter  such 
Board  shall  be  constituted  In  accordance 
with  section  31  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  which  is  hereby  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

■  Sec.  31.  Boako  or  Doxctobs  or  th«  Ckn- 
TiwL  Bank.— (a)  The  Central  Bank  for  Coop- 
eratives shall  have  thirteen  directors,  one 
from  each  of  the  twelve  farm  credit  dlstrlcU 
and  a  director-at-large.  The  director-at- 
large  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Initially,  direc- 
tors from  six   of  the   farm   credit  districts 


shall  be  appointed  by  tie  Governor  by  and 
with  Ui6  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  and  directors  from  the 
other  six  farm  credit  districts  shall  be  elected 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  regional  b«mk 
lor  cooperatives  In  the  dUtrlct.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shaU  designate  the 
distrlcU  which  shall  be  represented  by  ap- 
j>olnted  directors  and  which  by  elected  direc- 
tors. Except  as  otherwise  required  under 
subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  a 
director  appointed  for  a  district  shall  be 
succeeded  by  a  director  elected  In  the  same 
district  and  a  director  elected  In  a  district 
shall  be  succeeded  by  a  director  appointed 
fur  the  same  district.  The  term  of  office  of 
a  director  shall  be  three  years,  except  that 
the  terms  of  office  for  directors  other  than 
the  dlrector-at-large  which  begins  January 
1.  1961,  shall  be  one  year,  two  years,  and 
three  years,  divided  equally  among  elected 
and  appointed  directors  as  designated  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  The  Farm 
Credit  Administration  shall  prescribe  rules 
and  regulations  and  take  all  other  action 
necessary  to  permit  the  elections  required  by 
this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever,  as  of  June  30  of  any  year, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  determines 
that  the  siun  of  the  capital  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  held  by  persons  other  than  the 
Governor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  surplus  and  reserve  accounts  of  said 
bank  equaU  or  exceed  66%  per  centum  of 
the  total  capital  stock,  subscriptions  to  the 
giiarasty  fund  and  surplus  and  reserve  ac- 
counts of  said  bank,  the  directors  from  the 
farm  credit  dUtrlcts  for  the  terms  begin- 
ning the  iiext  8iu5ceeding  January  1  shall 
all  be  elected  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  regional  banlc  for  cooperatives  In  the 
respective  districts. 

•(c)  Whenever,  as  of  June  30  of  any  year, 
the  number  of  elected  directors  exceeds  six 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  de- 
termines that  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock 
and  subscriptions  to  the  guaranty  fund  of 
the  Central  Bank  held  by  persons  other  than 
the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  surplus  and  reserve  accounts  of  said 
bank  does  not  equal  or  exceed  66%  per 
centum  of  the  total  capital  stock,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  guaranty  fund  and  surplus  and 
reserve  accounts  of  said  bank,  the  directors 
from  the  farm  credit  districts  for  the  terms 
beginning  the  next  succeeding  January  1 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  until  the  number  of  elected 
directors  Is  reduced  to  six.  If  directors  are 
not  required  to  be  appointed  for  all  of  the 
teritik  beginning  the  next  succeeding  January 
1.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  elected 
directors  to  six.  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion shall  designate  the  terms  to  be  filled  by 
appointment  or  election. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  same  manner,  by  appointment  or 
election.  In  which  the  vacant  office  was  filled. 
Each  director  elected  or  appointed  for  a  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  a  resident  of  such  dis- 
trict for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  election 
or  appointment  and  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  business  and  financial 
operations  of  agricultural  cooperatives.  No. 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  or  ap- 
pointment as  a  director  for  a  district  if  such 
person  has.  within  two  years  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  been  a 
salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  or  of  any  corpora- 
tion operating  under  its  supervision.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  as  an  elected 
or  appointed  director  for  a  district  for  more 
than  two  full  terms  of  three  years,  plus  any 
elected  or  appointed  term  of  less  than  three 


years  which  expires  Immedlatdy  preceding 
his  election  or  appointment  to  a  full  term. 
Any  person  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  when  appointed  or  elected 
as  director  shall  resign  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  before  as- 
suming his  duties  as  director  of  the  Central 
Bank.  No  person  who  becomes  such  director 
shall  be  eligible  to  continue  to  serve  if  he 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board  or  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  any  corporation  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  Any  appointed  director  may 
be  removed  at  pleasure  at  any  time  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTION  ON  USE 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
LAIRDS  IN  MORTON  COUNTY,  N. 
DAK. 

The  bill  (S.  3070)  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  restriction  on  use  with 
respect  to  certain  lands  in  Morton  Coim- 
ty,  N.  Dak.,  conveyed  to  the  State  of 
North  I>akota  on  JvOy  20, 1955,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  convey,  without  consideration 
and  by  quitclaim  deed  or  other  appropriate 
means,  all  reversionary  Interest  which  the 
United  States  has  In  and  to  certain  lands 
In  Morton  Cotinty,  North  Dakota,  by  reason 
of  the  provision  of  the  deed  of  July  20,  1965. 
whereby  the  United  States.  In  conveying 
such  lands  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
provided  that.  If  such  lands  ceased  to  be 
used  for  public  purposes,  title  tha«to  should 
immediately  revert  to  and  become  revested 
In  the  United  States.  Such  lands  are  more 
portictQarly  described  as  follows: 

The  southwest  quarter  of  section  36  In 
township  189  nartti  at  range  81  west  of  the 
fifth  Principal  meridian,  and  lots  8 .  and  4. 
also  known  as  the  north  half  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  1  at  township  188 
ntw^h  of  range  81  west  of  the  fifth  Principal 
meridian,  containing  240J  acres,  more  or 
lees,  and  together  therewith  all  accretion 
land  and  all  and  singular  the  water  rights 
and  other  rights,  tenements,  hereditaments 
and  appiirtenances  thereto  belonging  or  in 
anywise  appertaining. 


Senate  Resolution  805,  providing  for  a 
study  of  the  uses  of  Government  licensed 
medU  for  the  dissemination  of  poUtlcal 
opinions,  news,  etc. 

Senate  Resolution  381,  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  807,  86th  Congress,  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Disaster  Relief  Manual." 


EXEMPTION  FROM  PROVISIONS  OF 
EMERGENCY  TRANSPORTATION 
OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  IN  INTER- 
STATE AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE 
BY  TOWING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2375)  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  oitler  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  provi- 
sions of  such  part  for-Jfebe  emergency 
transportation  of  ant^^gioT  vehicle  in 
interstate  or  foreign  ca^erce,  by  tow- 
ing, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  in  line 
6,  after  the  word  "following."  to  strike 
out  "or  (10)  the  emergency  transporta- 
tion of  any  motor  vehicle  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  by  towing."  and 
Insert  "or  (10)  the  transportation  of  any 
accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled  motor 
vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  towing.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
UJ5.C.  303(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  ^ut 
the  period  at  the  end  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following:  "or 
(10)  the  transportation  of  any  accidentally 
wrecked  or  disabled  motor  vehicle  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  towing." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RESOLUTIONS  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  279)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  Order  Nos.  1374,  1375,  1376,  and 
1392  be  passed  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolutions  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolutions  ordered  to  be  passed 
over  are  as  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  279,  authorising  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

Senate  Resolution  310.  Increasing  the  limit 
of  exjjenditures  for  hearings  brfore  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    AVIA- 
TION ACT  OP  1958 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1545)  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  elim- 
ination of  a  hearing  in  certain  cases  un- 
der section  408,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  408(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  be  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof.  Inserting  a  colon 
in  Ueu  thereof,  and  adding  the  following  pro- 
viso :  "Provided  further.  That  In  cases  involv- 
ing relatively  simple  transactions  which  do 
not  affect  the  control  of  a  direct  air  carrier,  or 
result  in  creating  a  monopoly,  or  tend  to  re- 
strain competition  and  where  no  person  dis- 
closing a  substantial  interest  requests  a  hear- 
ing, the  Board,  after  notice  published  in  the 
Federal  Register,  copy  of  which  shall  be  for- 
warded to  the  Attorney  General,  may  deter- 
mine that  a  hearing  is  not  required  In  the 
public  interest  and  may  by  order  approve 
or  disapprove  the  transaction  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  application." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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BILL    PASSED    O^^ER 

The  bill  'S.  2929)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  repeal  certain  provisions  requir- 
ing afiBdavits  of  belief,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


CONVENTION  WITH  CUBA  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OF  SHRIMP 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2867)  to  give  effect  to  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cuba  for  the  conservation 
q^  shrimp,  signed  at  Havana,  August  15. 
1958,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  Une  4,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "1959"  and  insert  "1960",  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Shrimp  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  I960." 

Skc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Convention"  means  the  convention 
for  the  conservation  of  shrimp  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Cuba,  signed 
at  Habana,  Aug\ist  15,  1958; 

(b)  "Commission"  means  the  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Shrimp  In  the  East- 
em  Gulf  of  Mexico  provided  for  by  article  11 
of  the  convention; 

(c)  "United  States  section"  meanis  the 
United  States  commissioners  on  the  Com- 
mission; 

(d)  "Convention  area"  means  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  coast  of  Cuba 
and  the  Florida  coast  of  the  United  States, 
Including  territorial  waters,  In  which  are 
found  stocks  of  shrimp  of  common  concern; 

(e)  "Person"  means  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  association. 

Sec.  3.  The  United  States  shall  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Conunlsslon  by  three  com- 
missioners to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  serve  as  such  during  his  pleasure, 
and  to  receive  no  compensation  for  their 
services  as  commissioners.  Of  such  com- 
missioners— 

(a)  one  shall  be  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and 

(b)  two  shall  be  residents  of  a  State  or 
States  the  residents  of  which  maintain  a 
substantial  shrimp  fishery  in  the  conven- 
tion area. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  The  United  States  section  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  which  shall 
be  comp>osed  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  fifteen  members,  such  members  to  be 
selected  both  from  the  various  groups  par- 
ticipating in  the  fisheries  covered  by  the 
convention  and  from  interested  agencies  of 
the  States  the  residents  of  which  maintain 
a  substantial  shrimp  fishery  in  the  conven- 
tion area.  The  United  States  section  shall 
fix  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  such 
committee. 

(b)  The  advisory  committee  shall  be 
invited  to  attend  all  nonexecutive  meetings 
of  the  United  States  section  and  at  such 
meetings  shall  be  granted  opportunity  to 
examine  and  be  heard  on  all  proposed  fwo- 
grams  of  investigations,  reports,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  States  section. 

(c)  The  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee shall  receive  no  compensation  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
their  services  as  such  members.  On  approval 
by  the  United  States  section,  not  mw-e  than 
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ive  members  of  the  committee,  designated 
>y  the  committee,  may  be  paid  transporta- 
;lon  expenses  and  per  diem  incident  to  at- 
;endance  at  each  meeting  of  the  Commls- 
iion   or  of   the  United   States   section. 

Sec.  5.  Except  as  to  an  official  of  the  United 
States  Government  whose  membership  is 
)rovided  for  by  section  3(a)  of  this  Act, 
;ervlce  of  any  Individual  as  a  United  States 
[Commissioner  or  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
;ommittee  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not 
:onstltute  service  or  employment  of  such 
ndivldual  within  the  purview  of  sections 
281  283,  284,  and  434  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  section  190  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99);  however,  such  In- 
livlduals  shall  be  subject  to  the  aforesaid 
provi.slons  for  the  puifX)se  of  prohibiting 
them  from  acting  as  an  agent,  attorney, 
officer,  or  otherwise,  contrary  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States,  and  such  in- 
lividuals  shall  be  subject  also  to  the  afore- 
said provisions  so  as  to  preclude  them  Irom 
receiving  certain  compensation  as  Indicated 
in  the  aforesaid  provisions. 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
3f  the  Interior,  to  present  or  withdraw  any 
abjections  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
Grovernment  to  such  regulations  as  are 
Eidopted  by  the  Commission  and  submitted 
to  the  United  States  Goveriunent  in  accord- 
ance with  article  III  of  the  convention.  The 
Secretary  of  State  is  further  authorized  to 
receive  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
srnment  reports,  requests,  recommendations. 
and  other  communications  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  act  thereon  either  directly  or 
by  reference  to  the  appropriate  authority. 

Sec.  7.  Regulations  of  the  Commission 
which  enter  Into  force  in  accordance  with 
article  in  of  the  convention  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Such  regulations,  fol- 
lowing publication  thereof,  shall  become 
Bffectlve  with  respect  to  all  persons  and 
vessels  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  on  the  date  specified  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  8.  Any  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  Is  authorized,  upon  request  of 
the  Commission,  to  cooperate  In  the  conduct 
of  scientific  and  other  programs,  and  to 
furnish  facilities  and  personnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  Conunlsslon  In  carrying 
out  Its  duties  under  the  convention.  Such 
agency  may  accept  reimbursement  from  the 
Commission  which  reimbursement  shall  be 
credited  to  appropriations  currently  avail- 
able at  the  time  reimbursement  Is  received. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  may  cooperate  with  officials  of  the 
Government  of  Cuba  for  any  purposes  here- 
under. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  shall  find 
to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
and  objectives  of  the  convention,  the  regu- 
lations of  .jthe  Commission,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
regulations  prohibiting  the  possession  on 
ashing  vessels  In  the  convention  area  of 
jear  the  use  of  which  shall  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  regulations  requiring  the  licensing 
3f  vessels  to  be  used  In  shrimp  fishing  in 
the  convention  area. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  Judges  of  the  United 
States  district  coxirts  and  United  States 
:ommlssloners  may,  within  their  respective 
urlsdlctlons,  upon  proper  oath  or  afflrma- 
;lon  showing  probable  cause.  Issue  such  war- 
rants or  other  process  as  may  be  required 
:or  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  regulations 
ssued  pursuant  thereto,  and  the  regulations 
ot  the  Commission. 

(b)  Eiiforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Commi.sslon  relat- 


ing to  pers«ins  and  vessels  engaged  in  fishing, 
shall  be  the  Joint  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  C():ist  Guard,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  and  the  United 
.States  Bureau  of  Customs.  In  addition,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  States  of  the 
United  suites  to  carry  out  enforcement  activ- 
ities hereunder  Insofar  as  such  actlvltie.s 
pertain  to  persons  and  vessels  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  When  so 
designated,  such  officers  and  employees  are 
authorized  to  function  as  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agents  for  these  purposes. 

(ci  Any  person  authorized  to  carry  out 
enforcement  activities  hereunder  shall  have 
the  i>owor  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process 
issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  enforcement  of  this  Act 
surh  person  shall  have  the  power  with  a 
search  warrant  to  search  any  vessel,  property, 
or  person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  for  these  purposes. 

(di  Such  person  so  authorized  shall  have 
the  power,  without  a  warrant  or  other  proc- 
os.«i.  to  arrest  any  persons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  committing 
In  his  presence  or  view  a  violation  of  this 
Act,  of  the  regulations  issued  thereunder,  or 
the  regtilatlons  of  the  Commission;  without 
a  warrant  or  other  process,  to  search  any 
vessel  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and.  If  as  a  result  of  such 
search  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  vessel  or  any  person  on  board  Is 
engaging  In  operations  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  regulations  Issued 
thereunder,  or  the  regulations  of  the  Oom- 
mlssli>n.  then  to  arrest  such  person. 

( e )  Such  person  so  authorized  may  seize, 
whenever  and  wherever  lawfully  found,  all 
shrimp  taken  or  retained  and  all  fl.shlng  gear 
Involved  In  violations  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  the  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto,  or  the  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion Any  property  so  seized  shall  be  disposed 
of  pursuant  to  the  order  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  or. 
If  perishable.  In  a  manner  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  28 
United  States  Code  2464,  when  a  warrant  of 
arrest  or  other  process  In  rem  is  Issued  In 
any  cause  under  this  section,  the  marshal 
or  other  officer  shall  stay  the  execution  of 
such  process,  or  discharge  any  property  seized 
If  the  process  has  been  levied,  on  receiving 
from  the  claimant  of  the  property  a  bond 
or  stipulation  for  double  the  value  of  the 
property  with  sufficient  surety  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  Judge  of  the  district  court  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  conditioned 
to  deliver  the  property  seized.  If  condemned, 
without  Impairment  in  value  or.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  to  pay  Its  equivalent 
value  In  money  or  otherwise  to  answer  the 
decree  of  the  court  In  such  cause  Such 
bond  or  stipulation  shall  be  returned  to  the 
court  and  Judgment  thereon  against  both 
the  principal  and  sureties  may  be  recovered 
in  event  of  any  breach  of  the  conditions 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  court 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Consistently  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  convention,  any  Coast  Guard 
enforcement  officer  or  any  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  au- 
thorized to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 
Commission  and  this  Act  may  go  on  board 
any  fishing  vessel  of  Cuba  on  the  high  seas 
m  the  convention  area  when  he  has  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel  Is  en- 
gaging in  operations  In  violation  of  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission,  and  may,  with- 
out warrant  or  other  process.  Inspect  the 
equipment,  boolts,  documents,  and  other 
articles  on  such  vessel  and  question  the  In- 
dividuals on  board,  and  for  these  purposes 
may  hall  and  stop  such  vessel,  and  use  all 
necessary  force  to  compel  compliance. 


I 


(b)  Whenever  any  such  officer,  after 
searching  such  veasel,  continues  to  have  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  such  vessel  or 
any  Individual  on  board  Is  violating,  or  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  boarding  of  such  vessel 
was  violating,  the  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission, he  may  seize  or  arrest  such  vessel 
or  Individual  and  shall  deliver  such  vessel 
or  Individual  as  promptly  as  practicable  to  an 
authorized  official  of  Cuba  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 

(c)  With  reference  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  any  person  employed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  or  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  may  be  directed  to  attend 
as  a  witness  and  to  produce  such  available 
records  and  files  or  duly  certified  copies 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion in  Cuba  of  the  violation,  when  re- 
quested by  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
Cuba. 

SBC.  12.  None  of  the  prohibitions  deriv- 
ing from  this  Act.  or  contained  In  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  any  State,  shall  prevent 
the  Commission  from  conducting  or  au-' 
thorlzlng  the  conduct  of  fishing  operations 
and  biological  experiments  at  any  time  for 
purposes  of  scJentlflc  Investigation,  or  shall 
prevent  the  Commission  from  discharging 
any  other  duties  prescribed  by  the  con- 
vention. 

Sec.  13.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  preventing  any  State  of  the  United 
States  from  making  or  enforcing  laws  or 
regulations  relative  to  any  fisheries  of  the 
convention  area  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  so  far  as  such  laws  or  regula- 
tions do  not  prevent  the  discharge  of  the 
Commission's  responsibilities. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  fishing  In  viola- 
tion of  any  regulation  of  the  Commission 
or  any  regulation  adopted  oursuant  to  this 
Act.  or  knowingly  to  ship,  transport,  pur- 
chase, sell,  offer  for  sale.  Import,  export,  or 
have  In  custody,  possession,  or  control  any 
shrimp  taken  or  retained  in  violation  of 
such  regulations,  or  to  fall  to  make,  keep, 
submit,  or  furnish  any  record  or  report  re- 
quired of  him  by  such  regulation,  or  to 
refuse  to  permit  any  officer  authorized  to 
enforce  such  regulations  to  in-spect  at  any 
reasonable  time  such  record  or  report. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  master 
or  owner  or  any  person  In  charge  of  any 
fishing  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  fall  to 
stop  upon  being  hailed  by  a  duly  authorized 
official  of  the  United  States  or  Cuba,  or  to 
refuse  to  permit  the  duly  authorized  official 
of  the  United  States  or  Cuba  to  board  such 
vessel  or  Inspect  Its  equipment,  books,  docu- 
ments, or  other  articles  or  question  the  per- 
sons on  board  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  Convention,  as  the 
case  may  be.  or  obstruct  such  officials  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Any  person,  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  violating 
any  provision  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
14'of  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000.  for  a  first  offense,  and 
for  a  subsequent  offense  not  more  than 
flO.OOO  and  for  each  offense  the  court  may 
order  forfeited,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
shrimp  Involved  In  the  offense,  or  the  fish- 
ing gear  involved  In  such  fishing,  or  both, 
or  the  monetary  value  thereof.  Such  for- 
feited shrimp  or  fishing  gear  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  accordance  with  the  direct im'.  of 
the  court. 

(b)  Any  person,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  violating  subsection 
( b )  of  section  14  of  this  Act  sliall  upon  con- 
viction be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
for  such  offense  the  cotirt  may  order  for- 
feited. In  whole  or  In  part,  the  shrimp  or 
fishing  gear  on  board  the  vessel,  or  both, 
or  the  monetary  value  thereof.  Such  shrimp 
or  fishing  gear  shall  be  disposed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  the  direction  of  the  cotirt. 


Sec.  16.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  to  time  bxuHx  ■umB 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  tbe 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  convention 
and  this  Act. 

Sec.  17.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  circum- 
stances or  persons  shall  be  held  Inv^ld,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  cir- 
cumstances or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RESEARCH  IN  THE  PJELD  OF 
METEOROLOGY 

The  bill  (S.  1235)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  conduct  of  research  in 
the  field  of  meteorology  and  to  authcMize 
installation  of  Government  telephones  in 
certain  private  residences,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  Improve  the  meteorological  aervlcee 
of  the  United  States  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  enter  into  contracts  with  private 
or  governmental  facilities  to  conduct  research 
In  meteorology,  Including  agricultural  mete- 
orology, hydrology,  climatology,  and  closely 
related  geophysical  fields,  and  provide  for 
the  publication  of  results  of  such  "research 
contracts  unless  such  publication  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

Sec.  2.  NotwlthsUndlng  the  provisions  of 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  23,  1912  (eh. 
350,  37  Stat.  414),  as  amended,  appropria- 
tions for  the  Weather  Bureau  shall  be  avail- 
able to  pay  for  telephone  service  Installed  In 
private  residences  when  such  Installation  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  be  needed  in  carrying  out  the  provUlons 
of  law  authorizing  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  data  relating  to  information,  on 
weather  conditions  in  the  United  States,  Its 
Territories  and  possessions:  Provided.  That 
In  addition  to  the  monthly  local  service 
charge  the  Government  may  pay  only  such 
tolls  or  other  charges  as  are  required  strictly 
for  the  public  business. 


to  certain  real  property  transferred  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion and  its  subsidiaries  to  other  Gov- 
ernment departments  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3074)  to  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <S.  2581 "»  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281),  to  empower 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
appoint  nonuniformed  special  police- 
men, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over, 
bv  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


PAYMENTS   IN   LIEU  OF  TAXES 

The  biU  (H.R.  9983)  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  period  for  which  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  may  be  made  with  respect 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  7681)  to  enact  provi- 
sions of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1959,  with  certain  amendments,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  not  being  properly  calendar 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


PENALTIES  FOR  THREATS  AGAINST 
THE  SUCCESSORS  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY 

The  bill  (S.  3366)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  sections  871  and 
3056,  to  provide  penalties  for  threats 
against  the  successors  to  the  Presidency 
and  to  authorize  their  protection  by  the 
Secret  Service  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  readinfir,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  871,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"S  871.  Threats  against  President  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency. 

"(a)  Whover  knowingly  and  willfully  de- 
posits for  conveyance  in  the  mail  or  for  de- 
livery from  any  post  office  or  by  any  letter 
carrier  any  letter,  paper,  writing,  print,  mis- 
sive, or  doctiment  containing  any  threat  to 
take  the  ill e  of  <»■  to  inflict  bodily  harm  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent-elect, the  Vice  President,  or  other  offi- 
cer next  In  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  Vice-President-elect,  or  knowingly  and 
willfully  otherwise  makes  any  such  threat 
against  the  President,  President -elect.  Vice 
President  or  other  officer  next  In  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  office  ot  President,  or 
Vice-President-elect,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(b)  Tlie  terms  'President-elect'  and 
'Vlce-Presldent-elecf  as  used  In  this  section 
shall  mean  such  persons  as  are  the  apparent 
successful  candidates  fear  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respectively,  as  as- 
certained from  the  results  of  the  general 
elections  held  to  determine  the  electors  of 
President  and  Vice  President  In  accordance 
with  title  3,  United  States  Code,  sections  1 
and  2.  The  phrase  'other  officer  next  In  the 
order  of  succession  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent' as  used  In  this  section  shaU  mean  the 
person  next  In  the  order  of  succession  to  act 
as  President  In  accordance  with  title  3. 
United  States  Code,  sections  19  and  20." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chi^Jter  41  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code.  Immediately  pre- 
ceding section  871  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  deleting 

"871.  Threats    against   President.    President- 
elect, and  Vice  President." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following. 
"871.  Tlireats  against  .President  and  succes- 
sors to  the  Presidency." 
Sec  3.  The  first  Independent  clause  of  title 
18,    United    States    Code,    section    3056,    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  3056.  Secret  Service  powers. 

"Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  United  States  Secret 
Service,  Treasury  Department,  is  authorized 
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to  Drot«ct  the  peraon  of  the  President  of  the     Ug.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as     be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading    read 
^_E™^,:i*  ^>,.  ™h-r-  of  bi«  immedi-    f. s<^^-  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 


United  State*,  the  memberB  at  his  immedi 
ate  family,  the  President-elect,  the  Vice 
President,  or  other  officer  next  in  the  order 
of  BucceMlon  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
the  Vice-President-elect;". 

Sk.  4.  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  the  Vice  President  as 
of  January  20,  1961. 


EXTENSION   OP  TERM  OF   DESIGN 
PATENT  NO.  21,053 
The  bill  (S.  2744)  to  extend  the  term 


fallows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ojl  Representatives  of  the  United  Stite$  of 
Anerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorl«d 
Slid  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
tl  le  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  Geo.  D.  Emery  Company,  of  New  York, 
N  sw  York,  the  siun  of  $20 .000.  The  payment 
ol  such  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  of  such  company  against  the 
Uoited  States  for  reimbursement  and  com- 
p  tnsation  due  for  services  performed  by  such 
C(  tmpany  between  1950  and  1953  in  coopera- 
tlon  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 


of  design  patent  No.  21,053  for  a  badge 

granted    to   George    Brown    Goode    and      p)ratlon  and  other  Government  agencies  in 

assigned  to  the  National  Society.  Daugh-  "         '*"  '""*  *"  -».<.>,,..>, 

ters  of   the   American  Revolution  was 

considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 

a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  cer- 
tain design  patent  issued  by  the  United 
Stotes  Patent  Office,  dated  September  22, 
1801.  being  patent  numbered  21,053,  is 
hereby  renewed  and  extended  for  a  period 
of  fourteen  years  from  and  after  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act.  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  pertaining  to  the  same,  being 
generally  known  as  the  badge  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 


MLADEN  CARRARA  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  700)  for  the  relief  of 
Mladen  Carrara,  Tonina  Carrara,  Ante 
Carrara  and  Zvonko  Carrara  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
jnirposea  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Mladen  Carrara,  Tonira  Carrai*,  Ante 
Carrara  and  Zvonko  Carrara  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
lees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  ofHcer  to  deduct  the  re- 
quired numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota 
or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
or  quotas  are  available. 


connection  with  a  project  to  establish  for 
tlie  United  States  an  eight  thousand  acre 
a  )aca  plantation  in  Ecuador. 

(b)  The  stun  appropriated  by  this  section 
1^  the  amount  found  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
aiitlng  pursuant  to  S.  Res.  102,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  to  be  equitably  due  the  Geo.  D. 
Enery  Company  as  a  result  of  the  perform- 
aice  by  such  ccxnpany  of  the  services  re- 
f4rred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
i^  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
o  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
bjr  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  serv- 
l(es  rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim, 
a  id  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
t(»  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
bs  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
c  mvictlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
rot  exceeding  fl.OOO. 


CHRISTOS  G.  DIAVATINOS 

The  bill  (S.  993)  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tos  G.  Diavatinos  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Christos  G.  Diavatinos  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 


GEORGE  D.  EMERY  CO. 
The  bill  <  S.  2277)  for  the  relief  of  the 
George  D.  Emery  Co.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


JULIA  SUKKAR 

The  bill  fS.  2740)  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
dukkar  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
eigrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
tfiird  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Aeprc^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
/ct,  Julia  Sukkar  shall  be  held  and  consld- 
e-ed  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
t  nited  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
t  le  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
p  ayment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tiry  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
ontrol  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
tie  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  th.it 
E  ich  quota  Is  available. 


EUGENE  STORME 

The  bill  (S.  2942)  for  the  relief  of 
Bugene  Storme  was  considered,  ordered 
t )  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
t  le  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
tlie  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  aud 
2)5  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
tie  minor  child,  Eugene  Storme,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born 
a  len  child  of  Stanley  Storme  and  Adele 
S;orme,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vded,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Eugene  Storme  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such 
p  irentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
s:  atus  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation;il- 
ity  Act. 


OH  CHUN  SOON 

iThe  bill  (S.  3049)  for  the  relief  of  Oh 
Chun  Soon  was  considered,  ordered  to 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Oh  Chun  Soon,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvln  L.  May,  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtee:  Provided,  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Oh  Chun  Soon 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 


SAMUEL  PISAR 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS.  3032)  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Pisar,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
periods  of  time  Samuel  Pisar  has  resided  and 
was  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
c-r  any  State  since  October  29.  1956,  shall  be 
held  ard  considered  as  compliance  with  the 
residence  or  physical  presence  requirements 
of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

ANNE    MARIE    STEHUN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  3130)  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Stehlin.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Anne-Marle 
Stehlm.  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates,  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  In  France 
until  May  31,  1964,  without  losing  her 
United  States  citizenship  under  section 
352(a)   of  such  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  favorable  action  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
my  bill — S.  3130 — for  the  relief  of  Anne 
Marie  Stehlin. 

Mrs.  Stehlin's  case  is  illustrative  of 
the  difficulties  which  can  be  visited  upon 
dedicated,  loyal  Americans  by  the  com- 
plexities of  our  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization laws.  Her  mother,  grand- 
mother, Rreat  grandmother  and  great- 
great  grandmother  were  all  American 
citizens,  and  her  family  dates  back  in 
the  United  States  to  the  early  1800s. 

Mrs.  Stehlin's  father  was  a  French 
citizen,  as  is  her  husband.  Gen.  Paul 
Stehlin.  the  chief  of  the  French  Air 
Force.  However,  both  she  and  her 
mother  declared  at  the  time  of  their 
marriages,  that  they  did  not  want  to 
become  French  citizens  and  desired  to 
retain  their  American  citizenship.  For 
many  years  after  her  naturalization, 
Mrs.  Stehlin  returned  periodically  to 
the  United  States.  Because  of  her  hus- 
band's position,  it  is  now  virtually  im- 
possible for  Mrs.  Stehlin  to  come  to  the 
United  States  without  leaving  her  hus- 
band and  child  in  Europe.    At  the  same 
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time,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Act.  she 
would  lose  her  American  citizenship  if 
she  did  not  return  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  justification  whatever  for 
placing  Mrs.  Stehlin  and  her  family  in 
this  dilemma.  The  situation  is  obvious- 
ly upsetting  to  her  and  could  have  a 
very  undesirable  effect  on  the  morale 
of  all  the  principals  involved.  This  bill 
would  simply  permit  Mrs.  Stehlin  to 
continue  to  be  with  her  husband  with- 
out risking  the  loss  of  her  U.S.  citizen- 
ship. 

I  have  received  letters  in  behalf  of  the 
legislation  from  many  eminent  Ameri- 
cans including  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington],  all 
of  which  are  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anne  Marie 
Stehlin."         

LEANDRO  PASTOR.  JR..  AND  PEDRO 
PASTOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  1402)  for  the  relief  of 
Leandro  Pastor,  Jr..  and  Pedro  Pastor 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


JOHAN   KAREL  CHRISTOPH 
SCHLICHTE31 

The  bill  (H.R.  1463)  for  the  relief  of 
Johan  Karel  Christoph  Schlichter  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  readinti, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1516 >  for  the  relief  of 
Juan  D.  Quintos,  Jaime  Hernandez,  Del- 
fin  Buencamlno,  Soledad  Gomez,  Nieves 
G.  Argonza,  Peledidad  G.  Sarayba,  Car- 
men Vda  de  Gomez,  Perfecta  B.  Quintos. 
and  Binevenida  San  Augustin  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  request  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EDWARD  PETER  CALLAS,  A  MINOR 

The  bill  (H.R.  1519 •  for  the  relief  of 
the  legal  guardian  of  Edward  Peter 
Callas,  a  minor,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


IDA   MAGYAR 

The  biU  (H.R.  3253)  for  the  relief  of 
Ida  Magyar  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

JAN    P.    WILCZYNSKI 

The  biU  (H.R.  3827)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jan  P.  Wilczynski  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOSETTE   A.  M.   STANTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  4763)  for  the  relief  of 
Josette  A.  M.  Stanton  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passiKi. 


ROMEO  GASPARINI 

The  bill  (H.R.  8798)  for  the  relief  of 
Romeo  Gasparinl  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CORA  V.  MARCH 

The  bill  (H.R.  11190)  for  the  relief  of 
Cora  V.  March  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BIAGIO  D'AGATA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1542*  for  the  relief  of  Blagio 
D'Agata,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  in  line  3,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "provision"  and  in- 
sert "provisions";  in  line  4,  after  "212 
*a)(9)",  to  insert  "and  (10",  in  line  8, 
after  the  word  "That",  to  strike  out  "this 
exemption"  and  insert  "these  exemp- 
tions';  and  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "a  groimd"  and  insert 
"grounds". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2583)  to  authorize  the 
head  of  any  executive  agency  to  reim- 
burse owners  and  tenants  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  projects  or  activities  imder 
his  jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
bv  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


KEITHA  L.  BAKER 

The  bill  (S.  1454)  for  the  relief  of 
Keitha  L.  Baker  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Keitha 
L.  Baker,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  an  employee 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  the 
Army,  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  t474.56.  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payments of  salary  which  she  received  during 
the  period  from  November  12,  1950,  to  Feb- 
ruary 12.  1955.  such  overpayments  having 
been  made  as  a  rssult  of  an  administrative 
error  In  granting  Keitha  L.  Baker  a  longevity 
step  Increase  before  she  became  eligible  for 
longevity  pay. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Keitha  L.  Baker,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
her  on  account  of  the  overpayments  referred 
to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 


GEORGE  K.  CALDWELL 


The  biU  (S.  2113)  for  the  relief  of 
George  K.  Caldwell  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  How^r 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (li 
the  Postmaster  General  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  available 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service,  to  George  K.  Cald- 
well, of  10421  West  Coldwater  I^ad,  Flushing. 
Michigan,  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  he 
would  have  received  as  compensation  had 
he  continued  in  his  employment  at  the  same 
rate  of  compensation,  less  any  amounts  re- 
ceived by  him  through  other  employment. 
as  a  career  substitute  carrier  in  the  postal 
field  service  from  April  2,  1957,  the  date  of 
his  suspension  from  such  employment  pur- 
suant to  order  of  the  Seventh  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Region,  to  November  13,  1958,  the 
date  on  which  he  was  restored  to  such  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  action  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  reversing  such  order, 
and  (2)  the  said  George  K.  CaldweU  shaU  be 
considered  for  all  purposes,  except  the  ac- 
cumulation of  leave,  to  have  performed 
service  during  such  period. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJt  1600)  for  the  relief  of 
Francis  M.  Halscher.  was  annoimced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over.    . 


RICHARD  L.  NUTH 

The  bill  (HJl.  3107)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  L.  Nuth  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


WILLIAM  J.  BARBIERO 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7036)  for  the  relief  of 
William  J.  Barbiero  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ORVILLE  J.  HENKE 
The  bill  (H.R.  8217)   for  the  relief  erf 
Orville  J.  Henke  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PHILADELPHIA  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL 

The  bill  (H.R.  8806)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital  wa* 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


E.  W.  CORNETT.  SR.,  AND  E.  W. 
CORNETT,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9470)  for  the  relief  of 
E.  W.  Cornett,  Sr.,  and  E.  W,  Comett, 
Jr.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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K.  J.  McIVER 
The  bill  ^H.R.  9752)  for  the  relief  of 
K.  J.  Mclver  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ALADAR  SZOBOSZLAY 

The  bill  <H.R.  10947)  for  the  relief  of 
Aladar  Szoboszlay  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


M.  SGT.  EMERY  C.  JONES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6081)  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  6.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 
"$1.421.43"  and  insert  "$1,436.40". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILLS   PASSED   OVER 

The  bill  (S.  817)  for  the  reUef  of 
Freda  Filler,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.-  3560)  to  amend  section 
1362  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  further  protect  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding penalties  for  mallcioiis  damage 
to  certain  communication  facilities,  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2770)  for  the  relief  of 
Borinquen  Home  Corp.,  was  annoimced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3018)  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad- 
vances on  Government  insured  ship 
mortgages,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over,  Mr.  President, 
by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  U.S.  NATIONALS 
TO  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  bill  "^S.  3429)  to  amend  section 
216<b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  nationals  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 


gikph  (1)  of  section  216lb)  of  the  Merchant 
Mirlne  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46  US.C. 
1126(b)).  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  third  sentence 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following  words: 
Irovided,  That  a  candidate  nominated  by 
tte  Governor  of  American  Samoa  Bhall  not 
b<  denied  admission  by  reason  of  his  being 
a  national  but  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Slates:  Provided  further.  That  the  foregoing 
proviso  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit  any 
such  person  who  is  a  national  but  not  a 
cl  ;izen  of  the  United  States  to  be  entitled  to 
ar  y  office  or  position  in  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  by  reason  of  his  graduation 
iTjm  the  Academy  until  oUch  persor.  shall 
hiive  become  a  citizen. " 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10087)  to  amend  tlie 
Liternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pennit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  was  an- 
nbimced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over.  Mr.  Presi- 
t,  as  not  being  properly  calendar 
btisiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
tHll  will  be  passed  over. 


May  26 


HROHIBmNQ  SEVERANCE  OP 
SERVICE  CONNECTION  AFTER  10 
YEARS 

The  bill   (H.R.   113)    to  prohibit  the 
erance  of  service  connection  which 
been  in  effect  for  10  or  more  years, 
except  under  certain  limited  conditions 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
.  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.    BYRD   of    Virginia.     Mr.    Presi- 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
panted  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
bill. 
There    being    no    objection,    the    ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  113  prohibits  the  severance  of  any 
service  connection  which  has  been  granted 
under  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
wthich  has  been  In  effect  for  10  or  more  years, 
it  Is  shown  that  there  was  fraud  or 
tjiat  the  veteran  did  not  have  the  requisite 
ice  or  character  of  discharge.  It  Is 
e|Tective  from  January  1,  1962. 
This  bill  merely  freezes  the  determination 
service  connection,  that  is  to  say  linciing 
the  Veterans'  Administration  that  the 
disability  was  incurred  or  aggravated  by 
ilitary  service.  It  does  not  freeze  the  per- 
tage  rating  which  represents  the  degree 
the  disability  and  governs  the  amount  of 
pensatlon  payable  therefor.  Thus  a 
veteran  with  a  disability  rating  of  10  per- 
may  later  be  medically  determined  to 
80-i>ercent  disabled  and  have  his  rating 
compensation  increased  accordingly. 
iJlkewlse,  a  rating  and  amotint  of  compensa- 
tion payable  could  be  reduced  as  the  degree 
disability  declined. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
ve  adequate  data  on  which  to  accurately 
tlmate  the  cost  of  the  bill,  if  enacted. 
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ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  276)  to  amend  .section 
3|D11  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  a  new  effective  date  for  pay- 
ment of  additional  compensation  for  de- 
pendents was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tiird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TTils  bill  liberalizes  the  effective  date  for 
payment  of  additional  compensations  for  the 
wife,  children,  or  dependent  parents,  of  the 
ser\  ice-connected  disabled  veteran  whose 
disability  Is  rated  50  percent  or  mart  dis- 
abling. This  liberalizing  provision  would 
extend  only  to  those  dependents  in  existence 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  increased  dis- 
ability and  not  to  dependents  subsequently 
•icquired. 

Under  existing  law  the  effective  date  for 
payment  of  additional  compensation 
(Whether  it  be  due  to  an  Increased  degree 
of  disability  for  the  veteran  himself,  or  al- 
lowances for  dependents  when  his  disability 
nitmg  reaches  30  percent  or  more)  Is  fixed 
111  accordance  with  the  facts  found,  but 
•shall  not  be  earlier  than  the  date  of  receipt 
of    evidence    showing    entitlement   thereto. "■ 

H  R.  276  recognizes  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  types  of  claims  for  addl- 
Tiaiial  conijX'nsatlon,  by  changing  the  ef- 
fective date  for  payment  of  additional  com- 
I>eiisation  for  dependents  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Increased  percentage  evaluation, 
provided  the  basic  proof  of  dei^ndent.s  Is 
received  in  the  Veterans'  Administration 
within  60  days  from  the  date  of  notification. 

Under  exLstlng  law  in  cases  where  the  In- 
creased dl.sabllity  becomes  50  percent  or 
more  disabling  no  additional  compensation 
for  dependents  can  be  paid  prior  to  the  date 
the  Veterans'  Administration  receives  proof 
of  relationship  and  dependency.  Until  the 
disability  becomes  50  percent  or  more  dis- 
abling the  veteran  is  under  no  requirement 
to  submit  evidence  as  to  his  dependents  nor 
would  the  Veterans'  Admlni.stratlon,  except 
for  purposes  of  apportionment,  have  oc- 
casion to  request  such  proofs. 

Under  H  R.  276  if  basic  prf>of  of  depend- 
ents Is  received  within  60  days,  an  addi- 
tional period  of  1  year  would  be  allowed  In 
which  to  submit  substantiating  evidence, 
such  as  a  divorce  decree  to  show  dissolution 
of  a  prior  marriage,  etc. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors  en- 
actment of  H  R  276. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED    DEATH 
BENEFITS 

The  bill  <H.R.  641)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  uniform 
the  marriage  date  requirements  for 
service-connected  death  benefits  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. J  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanation 
of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
nation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  will  make  uniform  the  marital 
requirements  for  payment  of  death  compen- 
sation and  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation. 

Under  existing  law  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  may  be  paid  to  a 
widow,  otherwi.se  entitled,  who  was  married 
to  the  veteran  ( 1 )  before  the  expiration  of 
15  years  after  termination  of  the  period  of 
service  in  which  the  Injury  or  disease  caus- 
ing death  of  the  t<»J«ran  was  incurred  or 
aggravated;  or  (2)  for  5  or  more  years;  or 
(3)  for  any  period  of  time  it  a  child  was 
born  of  the  marriage.  If  neither  the  second 
nor  third  condition  Is  met,  however,  death 
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compensation  la  payable  only  If  the  widow 
was  married  to  the  veteran  Xtnton  the  ex- 
piration of  10  years  after  termination  of  the 
period  of  aervlce  In  which  the  Injury  cw  dis- 
ease causing  the  death  of  the  veteran  wa« 
incurred  or  aggravated.  H.R.  641  would  ex- 
tend the  10-year  period  to  15  years,  consist- 
ent with  the  other  service -connected  death 
benefit  provision. 

Inasmuch  as  death  compensation  now 
generally  Is  payable  only  In  cases  where  the 
veteran  died  prior  to  January  1.  1957  (effec- 
tive date  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation payments),  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  have  very  limited  application 
and  embrace  peacetime  cases  principally. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors 
enactment  of  H.R.  641. 


DETERMINATION  OF  BASIC  PAY  OF 
CERTAIN  DECEASED  VETERANS 

The  bill  'HR.  7502)  to  revise  the  de- 
termination of  basic  pay  of  certain 
deceased  veterans  in  computing  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
payable  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  this  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HJl.  7502  would  change  the  method  of 
computing  basic  pay  for  dependency  and 
Indemnity  compensation  purposes  by  using 
a  higher  rank  held  In  service  than  that  held 
at  the  time  of  a  veteran's  death  In  service  or 
his  discharge  therefrom.  If  the  use  of  such 
higher  rank  would  result  In  a  greater  benefit 
to  the  widow.  It  would  apply  to  cases 
where  the  veteran  had  satisfactorily  served 
on  active  duty  for  6  months  or  more  In  such 
higher  rank  and  was  so  serving  within  130 
days  of  death  or  discharge. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  amount 
of  compensation   which  the  widow  receives 
is  $112  pliu  12  percent  of  the  base  pay  of 
the  person  who  served.    It  is  recognized  that 
there  are  Instances  in  which  a  higher  rank 
was  held  on  active  duty  for  a  considerable 
period  near  the  time  of  death  or  separation 
from  service;  such  as  the  groups  who,  prior 
to  June  29.   1948.  reverted  to  a  lower  rank 
in  order  to  retire  from  the  service.  Prior  to 
that  date  there  was  no  authority  to  retire 
members  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  (other 
than  for  disability)    In  a  higher   temporary 
rank    to    which    they    had    been    promoted. 
Members  retired  for  age  or  length  of  service 
reverted    to   their   permanent  rank   for    the 
purpose  of  retirement.    Public  Law  810.  80th 
Congress,  approved  June  29.  1948.  authorized 
retirement  In  the  highest  temporary  grade 
In  which  an  officer  had  served  satisfactorily 
for  not  less  than  6  months  on  active  duty 
during  World  War  IT  and  also  authorized  ad- 
vancement  on   the   retirement    list   of    per- 
sons  who  had   previously   reverted   to   their 
permanent  rank  for  ptirpose  of  retirement. 
Notwithstanding  such  advancement,  the  de- 
pendency     and     Indemnity     compensation 
payable  under  existing  law  to  widows  of  vet- 
erans who  retired  after  reversion  to  the  lower 
rank  Is  computed  on  their  rank  at  time  of 
retirement. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recommends 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


status  of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  explanation  of 
this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  grants  gratuitous  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  In  a  maximum  amount  of 
$10,000.  to  any  seaman  who  died  as  a  result 
of  an  aviation  accident  Incurred  In  the  line 
of  duty  In  active  service  of  the  Navy  after 
October  7,  1940,  and  before  August  4,  1042, 
while  undergoing  flight  training  leading  to 
appointment  as  an  aviation  cadet  under  the 
act  of  April  15.  1935.  The  insurance  would 
be  payable  effective  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment in  monthly  Installments  to  a  limited 
class  of  beneficiaries.  If  living,  and  no  pay- 
ment would  be  made  to  the  estate  of  such 
person. 

Prior  to  August  4,  1942,"' naval  aviation 
cadets  were  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  the  act  of  April  15.  1935.  It  is 
understood  that  In  order  to  reduce  consider- 
able paperwork  Involved  In  such  appoint- 
ments the  Navy  enlisted  such  students  as  sea- 
men, second  class.  V-5,  for  the  elimination 
and  primary  stages  of  filght  training.  In  this 
status,  such  enlisted  men  had  no  Insurance 
coverage  at  Government  expense  prior  to 
their  appointment  as  aviation  cadets.  An 
example  Is  a  young  man  who  enlisted  on 
February  3.  1942,  as  a  seaman,  second  class. 
V-5.  U.8.  Naval  Reserve.  He  entered  on 
active  duty  March  12,  1942.  and  was  killed 
when  he  fell  from  a  plane  on  May  16.  1942, 
while  undergoing  training  leading  to  ap- 
pointment as  an  aviation  cadet.  Had  he 
been  appointed  as  an  aviation  cadet  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  Insurance  cover- 
age at  Government  expense. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

There  Is  no  basis  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  bill  but  It  Is  estimated  that  It  would 
be  very  small. 


While  no  definite  amount  of  saving  can 
be  estimated,  obviously  there  would  be  some 
saving  by  this  legislation. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  favors  en- 
actment of  KM.  9788. 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  INSURANCE  STA- 
TUS  OP   CERTAIN    MEMBERS    OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES 
The  bill   (H.R.  9785)    to  provide  for 

equitable  adjustment  of  the  insiurance 


WAIVER  OP  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
LIFE  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS  TO 
CERTAIN     VETERANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10703)  to  grant  a  waiver 
of  national  service  life  Insurance  pre- 
miums to  certain  veterans  who  become 
totally  disabled  In  line  of  duty  between 
the  date  of  application  and  the  effective 
date  of  their  Insurance  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanat'on  of  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

This  bill,  which  was  Introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
seeks  to  authorize  a  waiver  of  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  premlxmis  to  those  vet- 
erans who  became  totally  disabled.  In  line 
of  duty  between  the  date  of  application  and 
the  effective  datg  of  their  Insurance.  It 
would  apply  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  early  Korean  conflict  only. 

The  bin  would  require  application  for  its 
benefits  within  2  years  after  enactment  and 
an  extension  of  time  for  a|^lylng  would  be 
provided  for  Insane  persons  and  minors.  The 
legislation  could  revive  certain  lapsed  con- 
tracts of  Insiu-ance,  but  would  preclude  pay- 
ment In  any  case  where  the  servlqemens 
Indenmlty  or  gratuitous  disability  Insiirance 
had  been  paid. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  was  not  able 
to  provide  an  estimate  of  cost;  however,  in 
its  report  the  agency  stated  that  It  believed 
it  to  be  relatively  email. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advocates 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


PROHIBITION   OF   DUPLICATE 
BENEFITS 

The  bill  (H.R.  9788)  to  amend  section 
3104  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
prohibit  the  furnishing  of  benefits  under 
laws  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  any  child  on  account  of 
the  death  of  more  than  one  parent  in 
the  same  parental  line  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  explanation  of  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
planation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  bin  prohibits  duplicate  benefits,  such 
as  compensation,  dependency,  and  Indemnity 
compensation,  or  pension,  to  a  child  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  more  than  one  parent 
In  the  same  parental  line.  It  Is  not  Intended 
to  affect  insurance  benefits  which  are  mat- 
ters of  contract. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  cases  Intended 
to  be  covered  Is  one  Involving  one  widow 
who  had  been  married  three  times.  All  hus- 
bands were  veterans  and  her  chUdren  were 
drawing  three  allowances,  based  on  death 
of  three  "fathers." 


ADDITIONAL    COMPENSATION    FOR 
SERIOUSLY  DISABLED  VETERANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10898)  to  amend  section 
315  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  additional  compensation  for 
seriously  disabled  veterans  having  four 
or  more  children  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  explanation  of  this 

biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GEKERAL   EtFLAMATION 

Veterans  today  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities rated  50  percent  or  more  dlsabUng 
are  entitled  to  additional  compensation  for 
their  wives,  chUdren,  and  dependent  parents. 
Few  example,  a  veteran  with  a  wartime  dls- 
abUlty,  totally  disabled,  receives  $23  for  a 
wife  »39  for  a  wife  and  one  child.  $50  for  a 
wife  and  two  children,  and  »62  for  a  wife 
and  three  children;  In  cases  where  there  \s 
no  wife,  the  veteran  receives  $16  for  the  first 
child,  $12  additional  foe  the  second  child, 
and  tag  for  three  children.  No  payment  is 
made  for  children  In  excess  of  three,  but  as 
wlU  be  noted  above,  the  rate  for  ^Udren  In 
excess   of   one   Is   generally   a  tl2   monthly 
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additional  allowance.  This  bill  would  per- 
mit the  $12  monthly  payment  for  all  chil- 
dren, regardless  of  the  number  a  veteran 
might  have. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  advUes  that 
no  cost  estimate  can  be  furnished,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  cost  would  be  small. 

DEPARTMENTAL    VIEWS 

The  Veterans'  Administration  considers  the 
existing  ceiling  on  the  rate  payable  where 
children  are  Involved  a  reasonable  one  which 
should  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  the 
Veterans"  Administration  does  not  recom- 
mend favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  10898. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  COARSE  WOOL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  ^ 
bill  (HJl.  9322)  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  8.  after  the 
word  "amended",  to  strike  out  "by  strik- 
ing out  'during  the  period  beginning  on  * 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  en-  ^ 
actment  of  this  act  and  ending  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  I960'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act'  "  suid  insert  "by  striking  out  'June 
30,  I960'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'June  30,  1963'";  and  on  page  2,  line 
10.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  "and 
prior  to  the  close  of  June  30.  1963  ". 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  amendments  been  agreed  to?  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No.  '« 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  his 
committee  have  brought  HJl.  9322  be- 
fore us  today  because  it  does  involve  a  s 
matter  of  great  interest  to  my  State, 
especially  in  the  area  of  Amsterdam, 
N.Y.,  a  community  in  which  the  carpet 
industry  is  of  very  great  importance. 

This  bill  should  be  extremely  helpful 
to  this  industry,  and  especially  to  the 
workers,  who  are  employed  in  the  carpet 
industry  and  to  their  families. 

Amsterdam.  N.Y.,  is  an  area  in  which 
there  has  at  times  over  the  past  few 
years  been  a  labor  surplus.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  especially  important 
that  we  enact  this  legislation  of  specia> 
assistance  to  one  of  the  area  major  in- 
dustries. The  workers,  and  in  fact  the 
entire  economy  of  Amsterdam,  will  ben- 
efit greatly  from  H.R.  9322. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  ^, 
conferees  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
to  it  that  in  conference,  H.R.  9322  is 
made  to  conform  with  the  House  passed  i 
version  of  this  bill,  which  called  for  a 
permanent  suspension  of  the  duty  on 
coarse  wools  as  opposed  to  the  3-year 
suspension  contained  in  the  Senate  bill. 
I  have  talked  about  this  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  [Senator  Byrd]  and  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  interest  in  this 
legislation  and  his  willingness  to  discuss 
it  with  me  in  light  of  the  situation  faced 
by  the  people  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  president  of  Mo- 
hasco  Industries,  Inc.,   with  regard  to 
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this  bill.  It  is  very  well  reasoned,  and 
«ts  forth  with  great  clarity  the  reason 
wiy  this  bill  is  so  important  to  the 
A  nerican  carpet  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
WEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ai  follows: 

MoHASCO  Industries.  Inc.. 
Amsterdam.  N.Y.,  May  9.  1960 
Subject:   H.R.  9322,  carpet  wool  bill. 
Tie  Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
US.  ScTiate, 
S'nate   Office   Building. 
W  ashington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sena^tor  Keating:  In  view  of  your 
ir  terest  in  the  problems  of  Mohi\sco  Indus- 
tiles,  Inc.,  and  our  domestic  carpet  industry, 
I  would  like  to  submit  for  your  review 
crrtain  considerations  with  respect  to  the 
irpet  wool  bill  <H.R.  9322)  whose  passage 
br  the  Senate  in  its  present  form  is  of 
vital  importance  to  Mohasco  and  the  carpet 
Ir  dustry. 

The    American    carpet    industry    ha.s    for 

rr  any  years  been  concerned  with  the  inade- 

q  lacy  of  its  wool  supplies.     Carpets  require 

coarse  type  of  wool  produced  in  only  negll- 

quantities   in    this   country,    and,    ac- 

^rdingly,   the  industry   has   had  to   import 

of  its  wool.    Of  the  world  annual  output 

approximately    975    million    pounds    of 

wools  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  countries 

produce    and    use    approximately    575 

nilUion  pounds,  and  only  400  million  pounds 

a  e  available  to  mills  In  the  United  States 

aid  other  Importing  countries  outside   the 

5  no-Soviet  bloc.  There  is  little  likelihood 
tl  lat  this  quantity  can  be  expanded  without 
tlie  passage  of  a  considerable  period  of  time 

While   the   total    available   supply    is    rel- 

Ively  fixed  in  amount,  the  demands  upon 

are  constantly  increasing.     Our  American 

cirpet  Industry,  while  it  has  in  recent  years 

used    large    quantities    of    synthetic    fibers. 

6  ill  relies  upon  wool  as  its  principal  com- 
ponent material  and  is  currently  using 
a  most    half   of    the    existing   annual    world 

ipply.  Actually,  in  1959  the  share  of  totiil 
c  irpet  industry  fiber  consumption  enjoyed 
by  wool  rose  considerably  over  the  prior 
y  ;ar  because  wool  Is  now  effectively  used  in 
t  le  rapidly  expanding  tufting  operation 
w  hereas  in  the  past  few  years  its  use  therein 
was  relatively  small.  Along  with  this  in- 
c  -eased  domestic  use  there  is  a  growing 
u  sage  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  both  inside 
aid  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Unless  H.R.  9322  Is  enacted  into  law,  ap- 
proximately 175  million  pounds  of  the  above- 
mentioned  400  million  annual  world  output 
o^  carpet  wools  will  be  made  unavailable  to 
domestic  producers  because  its  Import  into 
tie  United  States  will  be  subject  to  import 
tux.  This  would  have  extremely  harmful 
e  lects  on  our  domestic  carpet  industry  for 
t  vo  reasons: 

1.  It  would  supply  foreign  carpet  producers 
ith   an   additional  unfair  competitive  ad- 

vkntage.    They  could  purchase  this  175  mil- 
lion   pounds    without    paying    a    duty    and 
V  ould  undoubtedly  use  it  to  Increase  their 
mports  to  the  United  States. 

2.  It  would  force  domestic  carpet  pro- 
ducers to  concentrate  their  purchases  on  the 
r  jmalning  200  million  pounds  of  the  annual 
c  irpet  wool  output,  thus  raising  Its  price 
a  ad  tending  to  make  its  price  subject  to 
r  ither  wide  fluctuation  depending  on  the 
onditlon  of  domestic  business. 

Congress  recognized  these  considerations 
when  it  passed  Public  Law  85-418  known  as 
tie  carpet  wool  bill  in  1958.  These  con- 
s  r«erations  we  believe  are  equally  com- 
pslling  today  in  indicating  the  need  for  the 
pissage  of  H.R.  9322. 

The  only  other  American  industry  which 
uses  some  of  the  imported  wools  in  the 
c  assiflcatlons  covered  under  H.R.  9322  Is  the 
pipermakers'  felt  Industry  and  existing  evi- 
dince  Indicates  that  Industry  has  not  and 


should  not  suffer  from  duty-free  importation 
of  such  wools  to  the  carpet  industry.  In- 
cidentally, H.R.  9322  also  permits  the  entry 
of  these  wools  on  a  duty-free  basis  for  use 
by  the  papermakers'  felt  industry. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we 
wish  to  ask  your  earnest  support  for  passage 
of  H.R.  9322  in  the  Senate.  We  want  to 
a.ssure  you  that  your  interest  in  this  and 
In  the  other  problems  of  the  carpet  Industry 
is  very  much  appreciated. 
Very   truly   yours, 

Herbert  L  Shuttleworth  2d. 

President 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I,  too, 
should  like  to  express  my  support  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H  R.  9322.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  make  permanent  the  ex- 
isting suspension  of  Import  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wools  imported  under  bond  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  rugs  and  carpets,  and 
certain  other  products,  to  add  papermakers' 
felts  to  such  list  of  products,  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ( pursuant  to 
law)  to  establish  modern  standards  for  de- 
termining grades  of  wools. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  i.mended  the 
bill  to  provide  for  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
suspension,  until  the  cloae  of  June  30,  1963 
Although  the  duty  on  some  of  the  coarse 
wools  affected  by  the  bill  has  been  suspended 
for  the  past  2  years,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee felt  It  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the  ex- 
tension to  a  3-year  period  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  a  review  of  the  situation  at  the  end 
of  that  i>erlod. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool." 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9881)  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  existing  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  free  importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  orders, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  1.  after  line  9,  to  insert  a  new- 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Effective  with  reepect  to  articles 
entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption,  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

■(c)  The  exemption  provided  for  in  this 
section  for  a  person  or  members  of  his 
family  shall  be  applied  to  articles  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  In  aggregate  value  $5,000.  and 
shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  an  as- 
signment of  less  than  six  months." 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en - 
(grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'An  act  to  amend  and  extend  for  two 
years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  free  importation  of  personal 
and  household  effects  brought  into  the 
United  States  under  Government  or- 
ders." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9881,  as  amended.  Is 
to  extend  for  2  years,  until  July  1.  1962.  with 
certain  restrictions,  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  reUtlng  to  the  free  Importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  brought  Into 
the  United  States  under  Oovernment  orders. 
The  amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance  provides  that  the  exemption 
from  duties  for  personal  and  household  ef- 
fects shall  apply  only  to  articles  valued  in 
aggregate  at  not  more  than  $5,000  and  shall 
be  allowed  only  when  the  foreign  assignment 
involved  is  for  6  months  or  longer. 

KE.isoif  rem  coMMrrTKZ  amevdmettt 

The  Increasing  assignment  of  personnel 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
lias  provided  opportunity  for  occasional  very 
large  amounts  of  personal  and  household 
goods  to  be  brought  from  abrcwul  without 
payment  of  duty.  While  the  committee 
agrees  that,  in  principle,  it  is  equitable  for  a 
reasonable  amount  of  such  goods  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  returning  citizen  who 
has  been  abroad  on  assignment,  there  should 
lie  some  limitation  which  would  provide  ade- 
quate latitude  but  prevent  abuses  of  the 
privilege.  Rven  though  It  may  be  agreed 
that  there  are  few  Instances  where  there  may 
be  the  desire  or  the  ability  to  Import  Inordi- 
nate amounts  under  this  free  proviso,  the 
privilege,  without  the  amendment,  would 
provide  opportunity  for  abuse.  It  was  felt 
by  the  committee  that  the  need  for  the  im- 
portation of  more  than  $6,000  worth  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  would  be  rare 
indeed,  and  tboee  who  could,  and  wished,  to 
import  more  should  pay  duties  on  the  ex- 
cess. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this 
privilege  of  importing  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  up  to  $5,000  Is  in  addition  to  the 
free  Importation  allowance  for  miscellaneous 
articles  up  to  $500  which  each  citizen  Is  per- 
mitted to  bring  back  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  if  he  has  been  absent  from  this 
country  tor  at  least  15  days. 

The  committee  also  felt  that,  although 
most  foreign  assignments  were  for  a  duration 
of  more  than  6  months,  there  was  a  need  to 
clarify  and  establish  what  was  a  foreign  as- 
signment for  the  purposes  of  this  act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided for  In  this  proposed  legislation  are  for 
a  further  period  of  2  years  only,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  another  look  will  be  taken 
and  further  Improvements  can  be  made  If 
warranted. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1787)  to  protect  consumers 
and  others  against  misbranding,  false 
advertising,  and  false  Invoicing  of  deco- 
rative hardwood  or  imitation  hardwood 
products  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Over,  by  request. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (8.  2998)  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  in  order  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  certain  vessels  under  the 
provisions  of  such  act  from  20  to  25 
years  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3044)  to  authorize  and  di- 
rect that  the  national  forests  be  man- 
aged under  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services,  and  for  other  purposes  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  as  not  being 
calendar  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


GORGAS  MEMORIAL  LABORATORY 

The  bill  (S.  3179)  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  con- 
struction of  faciUties  for  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4  of  the  Act  of  Uay  7,  1928,  as  added  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  September  21,  1950 
(73  Stat.  573),  Is  amended  by  striking  cut 
"$250,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
••$500,000". 

STUDY  OP  DISCHARGE  OP  SUB- 
STANCES PROM  EXHAUSTS  OP 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  bill  (H.R.  8238)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  make  a  study  and  re- 
port to  Congress,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  public  health,  of  the  discharge  of 
substances  into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
exhausts  of  motor  vehicles  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  ♦he 
third  time,  and  passed. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  TRAINING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3025)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1956,  re- 
lating to  practical  nurse  training,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word  "Section", 
to  strike  out  "201(c)"  and  insert  "210 
(e)",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Practical  Nurse 
Training  Extension  Act  of  1960". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•'Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
eight  fiscal  years  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000,  for.  grants  to  States  with  State 
plans  for  practical  nurse  training  approved 
pursuant  to  section  203." 

Sec.  3.  Section  202  of  the  Vocational  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  16bb)  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  tltl"!  of  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "GRANTS  to  states  FOR  PRACTTCAL 
NURSS  traimimg"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "tlOe  I" 
In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma,  and  by  inserting  after 
"(20  UjS.C.  82-33)"  a  comma  and  "and  the 
Act  of  August  1,  1956   (20  UJS.C.  34)"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  Guam"  after  "Virgin 
Islands"  In  the  second  sentence;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "three  fiscal  years" 
In  the  last  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "seven  fiscal  years". 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of 
the  Vocational  EducaUon  Act  of  1946  (20 
UJ3.C.  15cc(a))   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  part  of  the  first 
sentence  preceding  clause  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "To  be  approvable  under  this 
title,  a  State  plan  for  practical  nurse  train- 
ing shall — ";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  part  of  clause  (3) 
preceding  "practical  nurse  training"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  show  the  plans,  policies,  and 
methods   to  be  followed   In  providing". 

Sec.  5.  Section  210(e)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  (20  n.S.C.  15jj(e) )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  the  term  'State'  includes  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  July  1.  1960. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2830)  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  extend  for  5 
years  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  rejwrted  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
m«its,  on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sbc.  a.  Section  4  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  (20  17.S.C.  353)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  4.". 

At  the  beginning  of  line  6.  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "3";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  18,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "3"  to  "4";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "amended",  to  insert 
"by  inserting  '(1)'  after  '(d)' ";  in  line 
23,  after  the  word  "Islands",  to  insert 
"and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"•(2)  Promulgations  made  before 
satisfactory  data  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  a  full  year 
on  the  per  capita  income  of  Alaska  shall 
prescribe  a  Federal  share  for  Alaska  of 
66  per  centum  and,  for  purposes  of  such 
promulgations,  Alaska  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  determining  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  all  of  the  States.  Promulga- 
tions made  thereafter  but  before  per 
capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  shall  be  based 
on  satisfactory  data  available  therefrom 
for  Alaska  for  such  one  full  year,  or, 
when  such  data  are  available  for  a  two- 
year  period,  for  such  two  years.'",  on 
pa«e  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "4" 'to 
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"5";  and  after  line  13,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  section 

2  of  this  Act  shaU  be  effective  In  the  case  or 
allotments  from  sums  appropriated  under 
section  3  of  the  Library  Services  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1961, 
except  that  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotment  under  section  4  of 
such  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1962,  until  its  allotment  for  any  preceding 
year  has  been  exhausted  or  ceased  to  be  avail- 
able. The  amendments  made  by  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  in  the  case 
of  promulgations  of  Federal  shares  under  the 
Library  Services  Act  made  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

3  of  the  Library  Services  Act  (20  U.S.C.  352) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nine  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

Skc.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Library  Services  Act 
(20  U.S.C.  353)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  "(a)"  after 
•Sec.  4.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(C)  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  355(c))  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(C)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
'Federal  share'  for  any  State  shall  be  100  per 
centum  less  the  State  percentage  and  the 
State  percentage  shall  be  that  p)ercentage 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per  centum 
as  the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  income  of  all  the  States 
(excluding  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands),  except  that  (1)  the  Federal 
share  shall  In  no  case  be  more  than  66  per 
centum  or  less  than  33  per  centum,  and  (2) 
the  Federal  share  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66  per  cen- 
tum." 

Sec  4.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  355(d)  )  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  "(d)".  by  striking  out  "the 
States  and  of  the  continental  United  States 
( excluding  Alaska ) "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  u1  the  States  and  of  all  of  the 
States  (exclud  ng  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  ♦,he  per  capita 
income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  a  Federal 
share  for  Alaska  of  66  per  centum  and,  for 
purp>oses  of  such  promulgations.  Alaska  shall 
not  be  included  in  determining  the  per  capita 
income  of  all  of  the  States.  Promulgations 
made  thereafter  but  before  per  capita  in- 
come data  for  Alaska  for  a  full  three-year 
period  are  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  be  based  on  satislactory  data 
available  therefrom  for  Alaska  for  such  one 
full  year.  or.  when  such  data  are  available 
for  a  two-year  period,  for  such  two  years." 

Sec.  5.  Sectioii  9(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  358(a))  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Alaska,  Hawaii,". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendmeftts  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  in  the  case  of 
allotments  from  sums  appropriated  under 
section  3  of  the  Library  Services  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30,  1961,  ex- 
cept that  no  payment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotment  under  section  4  of 
such  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1962,  until  its  allotment  for  any  preceding 
year  has  been  exhausted  or  ceased  to  be  avail- 
able. The  amendments  made  by  sections  3 
and  4  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  in  the  case 
of  promulgations  of  Federal  shares  under 
the  Library  Services  Act  made  aiter  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  ex- 
tension of  the  Library  Services  Act  is 
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eisential  if  the  important  constructive 
a  Jtivities  made  possible  by  this  statute 
a  e  to  continue.  Prolonging  the  life  of 
t]  lis  law  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  carry 
o  1  the  great  effort  to  bring  better  public 
li  jrary  service  to  the  rural  areas  of  the 
^  ation. 

Sound  public  library  service,  freely 
a  mailable  to  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  fundamental  goal  in  our 
u  lending  search  for  means  to  strengthen 
t  le  educational  and  cultural  powers  of 

0  ir  country.  Today's  complex  and  rap- 
i(  ly  changing  society  demands  that 
e  ^ery  citizen  have  access  to  the  knowl- 
e  Ige  and  learning  which  can  come  only 
t  irough  well-stocked  libraries. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  primarj-  di- 
rection and  responsibility  for  library 
natters  should  rest  with  local  authori- 
t  es  and  with  local  governmentcs.  But  I 
b  Blieve  that  above  and  beyond  that,  this 
ii;  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  very  definite,  if  limited,  obli- 
gition  also.  The  Federal  Government 
s  lould  provide  incentives  and  stimula- 
t  on  for  the  States  to  provide  finer  book 
s  »rvice  in  their  nonurban  areas. 

This  measure  seeks  to  extend  the  pro- 
6  ram  which  has  already  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  encouraging  additional  activ- 
i  ;y  at  the  State  level  by  means  of  Fed- 
eral  participation.  It  is  hoped  even- 
t  lally  that  this  burden  can  be  completely 
s  louldered  by  the  States,  without  fur- 
t  ler  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 
Hut  for  the  moment,  the  record  of  ac- 
( omplishment  already  made  possible  by 
t  nis  program  is  impressive. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  June  30.  1961. 
\rhen  the  present  act  is  due  to  expire, 
some  4  million  citizens  in  169  counties 
snd  townships  will  be  receiving  library 
service  for  the  first  time.  Another  32 
riillion   are   benefiting   from    improved 

1  brary  services. 

I  have  noted  with  particular  interest 
me  impact  of  this  program  on  New  York 
State:  2,763.362  people  in  my  State — 
I  lore  than  in  any  other  State — are  re- 
ceiving improved  or  extended  service 
I  nder  the  Library  Services  Act.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statistics 
Irom  the  committee  report  on  this  bill, 
( oncerning  the  effect  of  this  law  on  New 
'  fork  State,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
JlECORD,  as  follows: 
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Number 

(Jountles  now  receiving  library 
service  which  were  unserved 
prior  to  program ., 0 

people  In  these  counties  to  whom 

service  is  now  available 0 

(tountles  with  some  service  prior 
to  program  now  receiving  im- 
proved or  extended  service 57 

people  in  these  counties  to  whom 

this  service  is  available 2.763,362 

:9ookmobiles  purchased  under 
program ?.  i 


SXTMMAKT    OF   PROCBXSS 

Seven  field  advisory  positions  were  added. 
Including  specialists  in  young  adult,  refer- 
ence, and  children's  services.  A  demonstra- 
tion bookmobile  was  used  in  development  of 
library  systems.  Other  significant  develop- 
ments: a  communication  network  by  tele- 
phone and  teletypewriter  among  local  and 
regional  libraries  and  State  library;  a  sub- 
stantial scholarship  program:  61  regional 
workshops  particularly  in  reference  and  chil- 
dren's library  work;  6  film  clrcu'ts  and  a  cen- 
tral collection  of  recordings  developed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  12,  1960,  setting  forth  the  need 
for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.   12.   1960] 
For  Rural  Libraries 

Public  Law  84-597.  which  expires  June  30. 
1961,  is  known  as  the  Library  Services  Act.  It 
was  enacted  in  1956  to  provide  such  services 
to  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  act 
authorlzec^  $7,500,000  annually  for  6  years 
for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

Behind  these  sentences  lie  4  years  of  con- 
structive activity  by  the  State  library  ex- 
tension agencies,  which  by  means  of  State 
and  Federal  monejrs  have  brought  library 
services  to  30  million  Americans  In  com- 
munities of  lO.OOO  or  less  that  never  had  any 
library  service  or  enjoyed  only  lnadequat« 
services.  The  Library  Services  Act  has 
brought  to  Alabama  four  new  regional  li- 
braries, to  Idaho  the  first  trained  adminis- 
trator for  the  State  library,  to  Mississippi  a 
statewide  conference  on  book  selection,  to 
Ohio  bookmobile  grants  to  five  counties,  to 
West  Virginia  centralized  book-ordering 
services. 

The  multiplicity  of  libraries  in  the  great 
urban  centers  dulls  the  senses  to  the  want 
of  the  rural  areas.  In  order  to  help  the 
rural  areas  continue  their  newly  established 
services  S.  2S30  has  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress. This  bill  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
Library  Services  Act.  Its  purpose  la  t.o  ex- 
tend for  5  more  years  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  in  order  to  continue  the 
services  already  developed  and  also  to  bring 
them  to  at  least  40  mUllon  people  who  as 
yet  have  not  received  them.  Unless  8.  2830 
is  acted  on  favorably  In  this  Congress  there 
will  be  no  consideration  for  funds  for  li- 
brary services  for  the  1961-62  fiscal  year.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  bill,  which  has  the  back- 
ing of  52  Senators,  will  find  the  remaining 
support  necessary  for  enactment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  us  who  live  in  cities  tend  to  overlook 
the  importance  of  adequate  library  serv- 
ice in  our  rural  areas.  Because  of  the 
normal  wealth  of  libraries  in  our  urban 
centers  we  may  forget  that  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  books  simply  are 
not  available  to  our  citizens. 

The  Library  Services  Act  provides  the 
vehicle  for  remedying  this  serious  de- 
ficiency in  the  cultural  and  educational 
effort  of  the  United  States.  The  im- 
pressive results  so  far  achieved  auger 
well  for  continued  success  if  this  act  is 
extended.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  its 
vote  of  approval  to  this  fine  program. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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PERMISSIBLE  WRITING  AND  PRINT- 
ING ON  THIRD-  AND  FOURTH- 
CLASS  MATTER 

The  bill  (S.  3430)  to  provide  further 
for  permissible  writing  and  printing  on 
third-  and  fourth-class  matter,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows; 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatirea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
may  be  enclosed  with,  attached  to,  or  en- 
dowed upon  third-  and  fourth-claas  mall, 
either  In  writing  or  otherwlae.  the  InKtruc- 
tlons  and  dlrectlona  for  the  uae  thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  state- 
ment explaining  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stateickkt  bt  8«nato«  Johnston  or  South 
Cabouma  R(  S.  3420 

In  practice,  present  postal  law  discrimi- 
nates against  medicines  prescribed  by  a 
physician  and  compounded  by  a  druggist  as 
compared  with  patent  medicines  when  sent 
through  the  malls  to  a  patient. 

The  Inequitable  situation  Is  quite  simple : 
The  patent  medicine  because  of  having 
printed  directions  and  Instructions  as  to  use 
qualifies  for  entry  Into  the  mails  at  the 
parcel  post  or  other  preferential  rate.  How- 
ever, the  prescription  because  of  having 
either  typed  or  written  directions  and  In- 
structions as  to  use  enters  the  mall  as  flrst- 
class  matter  at  the  highest  established 
postal  rate. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised 
the  committee  that  the  postage  rate  on  pre- 
scriptions mailed  as  first-class  matter  Is 
approximately  2 '/a  times  the  rate  of  patent 
medicines  mailed  as  foiirth-class  mattw. 
The  bill  Is  designed  to  remove  this  Inequity 
by  permitting  both  to  be  mailed  at  the 
fonrth-class  rate. 


BILL 


JOINT       RESOLUTION       AND 
PASSED    OVER 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127>  to 
help  make  available  to  those  children  in 
our  covmtry  who  are  handicatjped  by 
deafness  the  specially  trained  teachers 
of  the  deaf  needed  to  develop  their  abili- 
ties and  to  help  make  available  to  indi- 
viduals suffering  speech  and  hearing  im- 
pairments those  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologists  needed  to 
help  them  overcome  their  handicaps 
was  ai'inounced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  25841  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  or- 
der to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  under 
such  title,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  as  not  being 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


TREATMENT  OP  INCOME  FROM  DIS- 
CHARGE OF  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  A 
RAILROAD  CORPORATION  IN  RE- 
CEIVERSHIP PROCEEDING 
The  bill  (HJa.  11405)   to  provide  for 
the  treatment  of  Income  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness  of  a  railroad  corporation 
in  a  receivership  proceeding  or  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  section  77  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  commenced  before  January  1, 
I960,' and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  explanatory  statement  concerning 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Bsixr  Analysis 
This   bill  makes  two  changes  in  existing 
law.     Both  of  these  changes  relate  to  the 
continuation  of  provisions  which  previously 
have  been  in  effect.  » 

First,  present  law  provides  that  the  dis- 
charge of  indebtedness  of  a  railroad  cor- 
poration in  a  taxable  year  beginning  before 
January  1,  1958,  Is  not  to  result  In  taxable 
Income  for  the  railroad  If  the  discharge  oc- 
curred as  the  result  of  a  court  order  In  a 
receivership  proceeding,  or  In  a  proceeding 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
The  bill  continues  the  appUcatlon  of  this 
provision  to  discharges  after  December  31, 
1959.  but  only  If  the  court  proceeding  In- 
volved commenced  before  January  1,  1960. 

Second,  Congress  In  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958  provided  that  a  deduction 
for  accrued  vacation  pay  Is  not  to  be  denied 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  before  January 
1,  1961,  solely  because  the  liability  for  It  to 
a  specific  person  has  not  been  fixed  or  be- 
cause the  liability  for  It  to  each  individual 
cannct  be  computed  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy. However,  for  the  corporation  to  ob- 
tain the  deduction  the  employee  must  have 
performed  the  qualifying  service  necessary 
under  a  plan  or  policy  which  provides  for 
vacations  with  pay  to  qualified  employees. 
The  bill  extends  this  same  treatment  to  de- 
ductions for  taxable  years  ending  before 
January  1,  1963. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
that  it  does  not  object  to  either  of  the  pro- 
visions in  this  bill. 


fer  authorized   by  section   1   of   this  Act  is 
made. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  an  association  or  organization 
of  the  landowners  whoae  lands  are  served 
by  the  foUowlng  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  irrigation  project  all  of  the  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  irrigation  project  works  of  each  unit: 

1.  Upper  Peoples  Credc  (Hays)  unit,  lo- 
cated In  township  26  north,  ranges  23  and 
34  east,  PJ^lf..  about  24  miles  south  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  agency  headquarters. 

2.  Big  Warm  unit,  located  along  the  east 
boundary  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
in  township  27  north,  range  26  east.  "Pllll.. 
.^bout  36  airline  miles  from  the  Port  Belknap 
agency  headquarters. 

3.  Lower  Peoples  Creek  (Ereaux)  unit,  lo- 
cated in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Reservation  in  townships  30  and 
31.  range  26  east,  P.MJC.,  alx>ut  21  airline 
miles  from  the  Fort  Belknap  agency  head- 
quarters. The  transferees  shall  thereafter 
have  sole  responsibility  tox  the  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  Irrigation 
woi^s  of  the  units,  and  the  United  States 
shall  have  no  responsibility  therefor.  The 
transfer  of  each  unit  shall  be  made  In  such 
form  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  adequate  to  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  each  landowner  servod  by  the  unit, 
and  shall  include  the  rights-of-way  for 
canals,  laterals,  and  other  project  works 
that  are  transferred. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  at  the  time  a  trans- 
fer authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act  is 
made. 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8295)  to  authorize  the 
transfer  to  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  irriga- 
tion project  works  on  the  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  purposes  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


TRANSFER  OF  UNITS  OF  THE  FORT 

BELKNAP      INDIAN       IRRIGATION 

PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1889)  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
irrigation  project  to  the  landowners 
within  the  project,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendtaents, 
on  page  2.  line  13.  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "project  works"  and  insert 
'irrigation  works  of  the  units",  and  after 
line  20.  to  strike  out : 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  at  the  time  a 
transfer  authorized  by  section  1  of  this  Act 
is  made,  and  to  cancel  all  deferred  construc- 
tion charges  existing  at  that  time. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert : 
Sec.  2.  The    Secretary    of    the    Interior    is 
authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued  operation 
and  maintenance  charges  at  the  time  a  trans- 


RETURN  OF  CERTAIN  ALIEN 
PROPERTY  INTERESTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <  S.  2634  >  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  ld49.  as 
amended,  relative  to  the  return  of  cer- 
tain alien  property  interests,  wliich  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  the  International  Claims  Settlement 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  section  216  at  the  end  of  title  U 
thereof,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  216.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  provision  of  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended, 
any  person — 

"(1)  who  was  formerly  a  national  of  Bul- 
garia. Hungary,  or  Rumania,  and 

"(2)  who,  as  a  consequence  of  any  law. 
decree,  or  regulation  of  the  nation  of  which 
he  was  a  national  discriminating  against  po- 
litical, racial,  or  religious  groups,  at  no  time 
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between  December  7,  1941,  and  the  time 
when  such  law.  decree,  or  regulation  waa 
abrogated  enjoyed  full  rlfhU  o£  cltiMnahlp 
under  the  law  of  such  nation,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble hereunder  to  receive  the  return  of  hi* 
Interest  In  property  which  was  Tested  under 
section  202(a)  hereof  or  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended,  as  the 
property  of  a  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  or  Rumania 
If  25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  of  such  corporation  was  owned 
at  the  date  of  vesting  by  such  persons  and^ 
nationals  of  countries  other  than  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Germany  or  Japan,  or  If 
such  ccxrporatlon  was  subjected  after  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  under  the  laws  of  Its  country, 
to  special  wartime  measures  directed  against 
It  because  of  the  enemy  or  alleged  enemy 
character  of  some  or  all  of  Its  stockholders; 
and  no  certificate  by  the  Department  of 
State  as  provided  under  section  207(c) 
hereof  shall  be  required  for  such  persons. 

"(b)  An  Interest  In  property  vested  under 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as 
amended,  as  the  property  of  a  corporation  i 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Bulgaria.  Hun- 
gary or  Rumania  shall  be  subject  to  return 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  If 
a  notice  of  claim  for  the  return  of  any  such 
Interest  has  been  timely  filed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  33  of  that  Act.  In  the 
event  such  Interest  has  been  liquidated  and 
the  net  proceeds  thereof  transferred  to  the 
Bulgarian  Claims  P^ind,  Hungarian  Claims 
Fund  or  Rumanian  Claims  Fund,  the  net 
proceeds  of  any  other  interest  transferable 
but  not  yet  transferred  to  the  same  Fund 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
return  hereunder. 

•■(c)  Determinations  by  the  designee  of 
the  President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency 
with  respect  to  claims  under  this  section  In- 
cluding the  allowance  or  disallowance 
thereof,  shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  court." 

6«c.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  207(c) 
of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  The  sole  relief  and  remedy  of  any 
person  having  any  claim  to  any  property 
vested  pursuant  to  section  202(a),  except  a 
person  claiming  under  section  216,  shall  be 
that  provided  by  the  terms  of  subseetlon  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  and  In  the  event  of 
the  liquidation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of  such 
property,  shall  be  limited  to  and  enforced 
against  the  net  proceeds  received  therefrom 
and  held  by  the  designee  of  the  President." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  no 
objection  to  the  bill,  as  a  bill,  and  based 
upon  the  substantive  elements  which  are 
concerned  in  it,  but  I  take  the  strongest 
objection  to  a  statement  in  the  report 
at  page  6,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
It  is  not  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  a  bill 
which  would  contravene  any  of  the  well-es- 
tablished principles  of  international  law 
which  have  been  consistently  followed  in 
the  past  in  connection  with  the  payment  of 
claims  of  American  citizens  under  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

One  of  these  principles  is  that,  in  order 
to  have  his  claim  sustained,  an  Individual 
must  have  been  an  American  citizen  at  the 
time  of  the  loes.  This  principle  Is  In  no  way 
involved  in  consideration  of  S.  2634. 

It  is  e.xpressly  because  this  principle 
is  in  no  way  involved  that  I  am  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  bill.  If  it  were  involved,  I 
would  object  very  strongly  for  this  rea- 
son. The  alleged  version  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  report  is  not  interna- 
tional law  at  all  in  my  opinion,  because 
it  is  not  applicable  to  people  who  have 
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driven  out  of  their  countries  as 
were  In  a  number  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
countries,  not  through  any  wish  of 
tleir  own,  but  fleeing  for  their  lives  as 
e  capees  or  refugees.  Then  they  were  de- 
p-ived  of   their   property   without  op- 
pj)rtunity  to  establish  citizenship  any- 
else,  because  they  left  completely 
i4voluntarlly    and    against   every    am- 
of    international    law,    let    alone 
concept  of  international  morality. 
A  year  or  two  ago  we  passed  a  bill  in 
hich  we  gave  benefits  upon  claims  to 
who  had  not  been  citizens  at  the 
of  their  loss.     They  were  Italian 
tfctionals.     The  bill  was  the  so-called 
lalian    claims    bill.     At    that    time   I 
ctued  specific  attention  to  that  situation 
showing  that  this  was  not  the  rule  of 
international  law.     Indeed,  it  was  not 
e  ^en    being    consistently    applied,    and 
therefore  I  reserved  the  right  to  contest 
in  any  other  situation  in  which  it 
Height  be  applied.   Specifically,  I  have  al- 
contested    it    in    the    so-called 
(Czechoslovakia  Claims  Act,  which  is  not 
before  us.   But  I  wish  to  emphasize  at 
point  that  I  challenge  any  such 
statement  in  the  committee's  report,    I 
to  make  clear  that   we  are  not 
ajdopting  any  such  statement  as  a  state- 
i|ient  of  the  policy,  because  it  is  specifi- 
said  that  the  principle  is  in  no  way 
iiivolved  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  ideed,  it  is  not.    It  is  nothing  but  a  gra- 
tiitous  statement  in  this  report,  and  I 
t  loroughly  disagree  with  it  as  being  un- 
spund  in  law,  contrary  to  our  experience, 
contrary  to  that  international  law. 
\jhich  I  think  is  more  sacred  than  any 
qther,  which  protects"  inviolate  the  right 
a  person,  wherever  that  person  Is, 
f^om  being  persecuted  and  chased  out 
his  own  country. 

I  hope  the  ForeJ^i  Relations  Commit- 
will  pay  strict  attention  to  this  prop- 
dsition,  which  is  of  such  great  impor- 
tance to  those  who  are  now  American 
qitizens,  who  have  been  much  put  upon 
abused,  who  have  been  persecuted 
harried  from  their  own  country,  as 
\fell  as  despoiled  o^their  own  property, 
shall  not  subscril^to  any  such  propo- 
rtion as  is  advocated  in  the  report. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
passed. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President,    I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
calendar  end  with  Order  No.  1481, 
2634.    Reports  for  Calendar  No.  1483 
succeeding  measures  have  not  been 
I^rlnted. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President.    I 
ggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      iMr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair', 
he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

roll. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
Ifresident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
order    for    the    quorum    call    be 
ilescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNRONiY  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION 

The  Senate  resumed  the  Consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  1617)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 


BREAKDOWN  OP  THE  SUMMIT 
MEETING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Wednesday 
carried  an  Associated  Press  analysis  of 
the  1960  summit  conference  on  page  A-8, 
by  James  Marlow,  AP  news  analyst.  As 
the  actual  event  becomes  covered  with 
the  halo  of  'Father  Knows  Best."  the 
veneer  of  afterthought,  and  the  details 
of  investigation.  I  doubt  if  we  are  likely 
to  get  again  such  a  clear,  incisive  de- 
lineation of  events. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
What  Sank  thi  Summit?     Htrt's  a  Bkeak- 

OOWN 

(By  James  Marlow) 

When  the  sklndlvert  of  hUtory  probe 
around  In  the  wreckage  of  the  1960  summit 
conference,  they'll  And  lots  of  reasons  why 
It  blew  up  and  sank,  more  than  are  known 
now.     But  some  stick  out  like  barnacles. 

For  Instance:  The  State  Department  waa 
a  little  bit  too  clumsy,  a  little  too  cute;  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  helped  give  Premier  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  lead  for  his  blackjack;  and  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  whatever  his  motives,  distorted 
the  facts. 

First,  the  Department  permitted  another 
Government  agency  to  say  the  Ij-2  American 
spy  plane  downed  over  Russia  waa  on  an 
innocent  mi.ssion.  gathering  Information  on 
the  weather.  Then  the  Department  denied 
the  plane  w;^s  spying. 

Both  statements  were  lies.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev rammed  them  down  America's  throat 
by  producing  evidence.  Then  the  Depart- 
ment got  honest  and  admitted  the  spying. 

ONE  STEP  TOO  MANT 

This  would  have  been  bad  enough  If  the 
Government  had  just  stopped  there.  It 
never  had  to  deny,  He  or  admit  anything. 
All  It  ever  had  to  do  was  say  it  was  inves- 
tigating the  case,  let  the  heat  die  down,  and 
keep  its  mouth  shut. 

It  didn't.  It  took  one  more  step,  which 
turned  out  to  be  one  too  many. 

It  said  this  Government  would  fall  In  Its 
responsibility  to  the  whole  free  world  If  it 
did  not  do  what  it  considered  necessary  to 
obtain  information — Including  spying— to 
"overcome  the  danger  of  surprise  attack- 
by  Rus-sla. 

This  might  have  gotten  by  If  the  Depart- 
ment— actually  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
himself — had  phrased  this  in  the  past  tense. 
Instead,  it  Joggled  the  language  in  such  4 
way  that  ;t  seemed  to  apply  to  the  future, 
too. 

FAIL  TO  INTEKPRET 

In  short,  m-as  Mr.  Herter  saying  such  aerial 
spying  would  continue?  Reporters  asked 
Lincoln  White,  Mr.  Hertcr's  chief  press  offi- 


cer, exactly  that  question.  Mr.  White  said: 
Well,  I  will  leave  It  to  your  Interpretation." 

So,  the  reporters  did  the  interpreting — 
.since  they  took  Mr.  White's  answer  to  mean 
yes — and  said  Mr.  Herter  had  Indicated 
the  spy  flights  would  continue.  All  this  In- 
formation— State  Department  statements 
and  American  newspaper  Interpretations — 
was  available  to  Mr.  Khruahchev. 

Since  the  Department  had  had  a  chance 
to  correct  any  wrong  Impression  but  chose 
not  to,  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  reasonably 
assume  the  aerial  spying  was  meant  to  con- 
tinue. 

And  such  an  Interpretation  was  an  Insult 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Russians.  It 
meant  this  country  Intended  to  Ignore  So- 
viet sovereignty  over  its  own  a  space  and 
send  In  spy  planes,  no  matter  how  the 
Russians  felt  about  It. 

CLOTTDT     LANGUAGE 

Two  days  later  this  Government  had  still 
another  chance  to  say  thl/«  was  an  erroneous 
interpretation — If  It  thought  so.  This  was 
when  Mr.  Elsenhower  held  his  news  confer- 
ence last  Wednesday. 

But  he  talked  In  future  terms,  without 
actually  saying  more  planes  would  be  sent 
In  over  Rviasla.  This  became  one  of  the 
things  Mi.  Khrushchev  wrapped  around  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  neck  when  they  met  at  the 
summit  In  Paris  Monday. 

In  imderstandlng  this  It  Is  unportant  to 
remember  no  one  In  this  Goverrunent  ever 
actually  said  spy  flights  would  continue. 
But  Mr.  Khrushchev,  like  the  newsmen — 
and  maybe  he  got  his  Interpretation  from 
the  newsmen — Interpreted  the  high-blown 
State  Department  statement  as  meaning  the 
flights  would  go  on. 

HOW     WOULD     WE     FEEL? 

At  the  sununit,  among  other  things,  he 
demanded  Mr.  Elsenhower  call  off  the  flights. 
Then,  to  the  surprise  of  a  lot  of  people  In 
the  State  Department,  Mr.  Elsenhower  told 
Mr.  Khrushchev  the  flights  had  been  ordered 
stopped. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  made  other  demands 
which  Mr.  Elsenhower  couldn't  have  agreed 
to  without  crawling  before  the  whole  world. 
For  example,  he  wanted  Mr.  Elsenhower  to 
apologize  for  the  flight  already  made  and 
punish  those  directly  resix)nslble  for  It. 

Just  how  much  the  State  Department 
statement  had  to  do  with  Inflaming  Mr. 
Khrushchev  before  he  got  to  the  summit 
may  not  be  known  for  a  long  time. 

But  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  gave 
him  torpedoes  for  sinking  the  conference. 
And  if  you  don't  think  he  had  some  reason 
to  be  irritated  about  It,  Just  ask  yourself: 

How  do  you  think  Mr.  Elsenhower  would 
have  acted  at  the  sununit  If  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev had.  sent  spy  planes  over  the  United 
States  and  had  let  the  Impression  get  out 
that  he'd  keep  on  doing  it? 


SITUS  PICKETING 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
situs  picketing  bill  (S.  2643)  introduced 
by  myself  and  Senator  Kuchel,  Senator 
McNamara,  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator 
Douglas,  and  others  on  September  3, 
1959,  is  an  item  of  unfinished  business 
arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1969.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  I  intend  to  fulfill  the 
commitments  which  were  made  last 
September  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
bring  this  bill  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
and  secure  its  enactment.  So  that  the 
Senators  may  be  fully  informed  about 
this  matter,  I  should  like  to  review 
briefly    the    legislative   history    of    the 
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labor-management  reform  bill  as  it 
pertains  to  the  situs  picketing  question. 

It  wiU  be  recalled  that  on  Friday. 
August  28,  1959,  the  conferees  to  whom 
the  bill  had  been  referred  were  in  dis- 
agreement and  that  differing  resolutions 
of  instructions  to  the  conferees  were 
filed  by  the  minority  leader — Senate 
Resolution  180 — and  by  myself  and  Mr. 
McNaicara,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph— Senate  Resolution  181.  Section 
2(a)  of  Senate  Resolution  181  included 
an  amendment  identical  with  the  situs- 
picketing  bill  (S.  2643) . 

Notwithstanding  the  request  for  in- 
structions to  the  Senate,  the  conferees 
continued  their  meeting  on  Monday, 
August  31,  1959  and  Tuesday  September 
1  in  an  effort  to  secure  agreement  on  the 
bill. 

^The  junior  Senator  from  Arizona 
stated  on  Tue.sday,  September  2,  1959: 

All  the  members  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  have  given  their  word 
that  they  would  take  the  whole  subject  of 
the  construction  Industry  up  at  the  next 
session  and  give  It  their  full  attention.  This 
Is  In  no  way  construction  situs  (sic).  In  no 
way  solves  the  problems  of  the  construction 
Industry.  I  am  very  hopeful  that  dtirlng  the 
coiu-se  of  the  day  the  forces  working  for  the 
Inclusion  of  this  stumbling  block  will  re- 
cede, that  they  will  realize  that  reasonable 
men  will  keep  their  word  and  do  something 
about  It  next  year. 

On  that  same  day,  Wednesday.  Sep- 
tember 2,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  advised  the  Senate  that 
the  conferees  had  agreed  upon  a  report. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
stated  that: 

I  regret  that  more  was  not  done  to  amel- 
iorate the  problems  of  employees  in  the 
building  and  construction  Industry.  Be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  Industry 
rights  enjoyed  by  other  segments  of  or- 
ganized labor  have  not  been  available  to 
workers  in  the  building  trades  and  to  me 
this  represents  a  definite  Inequity. 

For  this  reason  I  proposed  an  amendment 
which  has  been  recommended  by  President 
Elsenhower  since  1954,  has  the  full  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  was  Included 
In  the  administration  reform  bill. 

I  believe  this  amendment  might  have  been 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees  had 
It  not  been  for  the  fact  we  were  Informed 
this  morning  that  a  point  of  order  would  be 
raised  against  It  In  the  House  and  that  the 
point  of  order  would  be  sustained. 

The  minority  leader,  after  explaining 
the  events  which  had  transpired  with  re- 
spect to  the  point  of  order  referred  to 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Vermont, 
said: 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  If  we  have  not  completed  the  neces- 
sary action.  In  the  sense  that  something 
remains  to  be  done  In  connection  with  the 
construction  field,  certainly  the  majority 
leader  has  given  his  word,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  conference  committee  has  given  his 
word,  and  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gtoldwatkk]  concurs,  and 
I  concur,  that  when  we  come  back  here  In 
January,  if  there  Is  something  to  be  done 
in  that  field,  we  will  do  It,  so  that  nobody 
will  feel  aggrieved  or  feel  that  he  has  been 
forgotten  In  the  process. 

Shortly  before  the  Senate  voted  favor- 
ably on  the  Labor-Management  Report- 


ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  I  stated 
that: 

When  I  have  concluded  my  remarks,  I  will 
introduce  a  bill  dealing  with  the  Denver  case. 
It  will  be  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  and  myself  and 
win  lie  on  the  desk  for  several  days  In  the 
hope  that  other  Senators  will  cosponsor  It. 
The  following  Seixators  are  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Kuchel,  Mr.  Casroll,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  McNamara.  Mr.  Yovnc  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Engle.  and  Mr.  Proutt. 

I  have  received  the  assurances  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  that 
If  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare reports  the  bill,  they  will  schedule  It 
Likewise,  both  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Representative  Halleck  have  said  that  they 
wUl  vise  their  Influence  to  secvire  a  rule  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  If  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  reports 
It. 

The  situs  picketing  bill  (S.  2643  •  was 
introduced  immediately  after  the  vote 
on  the  Labor-Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

The  words  uttered  in  September  1959 
which  were  taken  down  on  the  record 
should  recall  to  memory  the  legislative 
situation  which  then  existed.  I  believe 
that  these  words,  which  I  have  repeated 
today,  do  not  require  any  further  elab- 
oration to  establish  the  fact  that  com- 
mitments have  been  made  by  the  leader- 
ship and  other  responsible  legislators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  both  Houses 
to  bring  the  situs  picketing  bill  to  a  voto 
this  session.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  I  assume  those  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  as  anxious 
as  I  am  to  see  that  this  unfinished  bus- 
iness is  completed  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

There  is  an  additional  factor  which 
calls  for  action  on  the  situs  picketing 
bill  this  session.  There  is  a  solid  legis- 
lative record  in  support  of  the  bill. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion in  his  message  of  1954.  In  this 
same  year  of  1954  approval  of  the  legis- 
lation was  expressed  in  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare — report  No.  1211  on 
S.  2650 — and  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor — committee  print. 
House  Resolution  No.  115. 

The  President  repeated  his  favorable 
recommendations  for  enactment  of  the 
legislation  in  1958  and  1959.  The  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  filed 
two  additional  favorable  reports  in 
1959 — House  Report  No.  741  on  H.R. 
8342,  and  in  1960.  House  Report  No.  1556 
on  H.R.  9070. 

The  great  value  of  our  legislative  proc- 
ess lies  in  its  deliberative  procedure. 
The  delay  incident  to  the  lapse  of  time 
required  for  the  working  out  of  these 
procedures  is  the  price  we  pay  for  our 
processes.  But  after  adequate  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  a  legislative 
proposal,  further  delay  causes  only  the 
fi*ustration  of  the  legislative  process. 

The  situs  picketing  issue  has  been 
pending  before  both  bodies  for  more 
than  6  years.  I  submit  that  we  must 
consummate  action  on  the  subject  this 
session. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  S.  2643  is  being  called 
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up  for  a  brief  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  within  a 
few  days  and  all  necessary  steps  will  be 
taken  to  bring  this  measure  promptly  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  a  fair  vote  on 
the  issue  this  session. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  JB.  Meyner.  on  April  27.  made  a 
very  thought-provoking  speech  at  Co- 
Ivmibia  University.  This  is  in  part  a 
speech  about  civil  defense,  and  its  limi- 
tations in  this  age  of  total  destruction 
potential.  But  it  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  an  eloquent  statement  of  what  we 
must  all  impress  upon  ourselves — that 
there  is  really  only  one  defense  against 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  that,  in  the  words 
of  Governor  Mejnier : 

The  only  true  shelter  is  peace — real  peace, 
an  enforceable  peace,  peace  with  Justice, 
peace  with  Ireedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Meyner 's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Text  of  Remarks  bt  Gov.  Robkkt  B.  Metnee 

AT  Columbia  UNivEEsriT  Political  As- 
^  SEMBLT,   New   York   City,   Aran.  27,    1960 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  talk  today,  quite  liter- 
ally, deals  with  a  lile-or-death  subject — how 
to  protect  the  country's  population  from 
being  wiped  out  in  a  nuclear  war.  Another 
name  for  it  Is  civU  defense. 

As  Governor,  I  have  the  responsibility  for 
making  recommendations  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature on  civilian  defense.  My  Job  is  to 
do  the  best  I  can  to  protect  our  people  in 
event  of  war. 

But  the  more  I  study  the  problem,  the 
more  respectful  I  am  of  its  dimensions.  The 
Governor  of  an  American  State  who  is  ex- 
pected to  safeguard  his  people  in  a  nuclear 
war  is  somewhat  like  the  man  in  the  row- 
boat  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom.  The  water 
comes  in  at  the  rate  of  a  gallon  a  minute — 
and  he  has  to  bail  It  out  with  an  eyedropper. 

L«t's  begin  at   the  beginning. 

Civilian  defense  is  as  old  as  man  him- 
self. When  the  caveman,  faced  with  an  at- 
tacker brandishing  a  big  wooden  club, 
herded  his  wife  and  kids  into  the  cave,  that 
was  civil  defense.  People  got  out  of  the 
way  of  the  fighting  and  stayed  there  until  It 
was  over.  This  kind  of  civil  defense  was 
simple,  and  it  worked  so  well  that  it  was 
practiced  right  down  to  World  War  II. 

Over  in  England,  for  example,  when  the 
air  raid  sirens  sounded,  the  people  went 
down  into  their  cellars  and  stayed  there  till 
the  bombs  or  the  V-2"s  had  stopped  falling. 
A  direct  hit  might  be  fatal,  of  course,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  was  a  substantial 
measure  of  safety  in  this  kind  of  civil  de- 
fense. After  the  raid  was  over,  most  of  the 
people  were  able  to  crawl  out  of  the  wreckage 
and  go  on  living. 

Now,  to  some  people,  the  civil  defense 
problem  in  the  1960's  evidently  appears  to  be 
much  the  same  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  Ap- 
parently, it  doesn't  make  much  difference 
what  the  attack  will  be  like.  Just  dig  a 
hole  deep  enough  and  you  have  protection 
for  your  family. 

But  only  a  week  ago,  Gen.  John  Bruce 
Medaris  pointed  out  that  nuclear  destructive 
power  now  In  the  arsenals  of  the  nations 
represents  the  equivalent  of  10  tons  of  TNT 
Ich:  every  person  on  earth. 
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General  Medaris  also  did  this  country  the 
Bisrvlce  of  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the 
r  uclear  arms  race.  He  stressed  that  we  are 
BOW  in  the  age  of  overkill,  which  Is  to  say, 
bDth  the  Americans  and  the  Russians  now 
pDssess  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  destroy 
t  lemselves  many  times  over. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  destructive  power 
lias  Increased,  there  has  been  no  correspond- 
l:ig  Increase  In  the  wisdom  required  to  keep 
l,  In  check.  In  fact,  the  Increase  In  com- 
petitive power  has  actually  resulted  in  an 
iicrease  in  tensions  and  fuse  points  around 
tie  world. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  civilian  defense 
anelter,  1960  style,  has  some  new  wrinkles 
t  aat  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  the  pre- 
Ustoric  hole.  The  new-type  shelter  is  pro- 
vided with  plenty  of  unconUminated  food 
and  water  as  protection  against  fallout  so 
tiat  people  subjected  to  an  enemy  attack 
c  3uld  have  a  good  chance  of  survival — or  so 
ttie  reasoning  runs. 

A  proposal  for  such  shelters  seems  at  first 
g  lance  to  make  a  good  deal  of  sense.  It  seems 
1  )glcal.  It  seems,  in  fact,  the  only  reasonable 
ttiing  to  do  when  you're  threatened  with 
\  reapons  that  give  off  Invisible  particles  that 
can  kill  and  that  can  poison  future  genera- 
t  Ions.  When  something  of  this  sort  confronts 
3  ou.  you  want  to  get  out  of  its  way  Just  a^. 
last  as  you  can.  And  if  you  can  have  a  safe 
Mdeout  built  for  only  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
U  seems — on  the  face  of  It — to  be  a  good 
ilea  to  provide  yourself  with  one. 

There's  Just  one  thing  wrong  with  this 
lind  of  a  plan,  and  I  suspect  that  many  of 
3  ou  know  what  it  is.  It  assumes  a  compara- 
tlvely  weak  nuclear  attack.  It  assumes  we 
uould  have  adequate  warning.  It  assumes 
( nough  services  and  facilities  would  still  be 
(peratlonal  after  an  attack  to  provide  for 
l«sic  functions.  It  assumes  the  shelters 
'irould  not  be  sealed  in  by  mountains  of 
]  ubble. 

In  these  days  of  sujjerbombs,  we  can  rea- 
sonably suppose  that  a  moderate-sized  attack 
(in  a  nation  might  Involve  3,000  megatons  of 
nuclear  explosives.  Translated  Into  terms  of 
old-fashioned  World  War  II  bombs,  this  is 
1  he  equivalent  of  3  billion  tons  of  TNT.  To 
I  ;et  some  idea  of  what  this  means  In  killing 
]  K>wer,  we  need  only  consider  that  a  30- 
1  negaton  bomb — such  as  the  United  States 
und  Russian  now  possess — contains  more 
destructive  force  than  all  the  bombs  put 
together  that  were  dropped  during  World 
'Var  II. 

Let's  look  a  little  more  closely  at  a  hypo- 

.hetical  high-megaton   attack   on   a   nation 

lo  see  what  its  results  would  be.     First  of 

ill,  where  would  the  bombs  and  missiles  fall? 

1^    tempted    to    say    it    wouldn't    much 

;  natter   where   they  fell.     For   one   thing,   a 

generalized    saturation    attack,    with    high- 

rield  fission  weapons,  could  kill  80  percent 

)f  our  country's  population.     A  20.000-mega- 

on  saturation  attack  could  kill  95  percent 

>f  the  people. 

These  are  not  Just  speculations,  either. 
These  are  facts,  based  on  the  best  available 
ippraisals  by  military  experts.  .And  enough 
auclear  weapons  are  already  stockpiled  to 
lo  the  job.  In  fact,  present  nuclear  sup- 
3lies  are  sufficient  to  wipe  out  life  altogether. 
But  let's  assume  that  an  enemy  won't 
launch  a  generalized  saturation  attack, 
jet's  assume  he'll  try  to  direct  his  bombs 
ind  missiles  at  specific  targets — in  partlcu- 
ar,  our  Strategic  ALr  Command  and  ICBM 
aases.  Before  he  does  anything  else,  he's 
;oing  to  try  to  knock  out  our  ability  to 
•etallate.  Air  bases  might  not  require  very 
arge  bombs.  But  because  our  ICBM  bases 
ire  eventually  going  to  consist  of  deep  un- 
lerground  installations,  the  enemy  is  going 
:o  need  powerful  weapons  to  do  the  job. 
\t  present,  oiu"  ICBM  bases  are  scattered  in 
;he  area  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  before 
ong  they'll  be  located  all  over  the  United 
States. 


This  means  that  large-scale  nuclear  explo- 
sives are  going  to  be  aimed  at  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Now,  what  happens  when  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion— say  a  10-megaton  bomb — hits  a  target? 

A  tenth  of  Its  energy  is  given  off  In  the 
form  of  radiation.  Over  the  Immediate  area 
of  Impact,  and  for  thousands  of  square  miles 
around  it.  a  deadly  canopy  of  rudloactlve 
particles  is  formed.  If  this  were  the  only 
effect  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  fallout  shelters 
might  be  of  some  use.  But  this  Is  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  effect. 

A  third  of  the  explosion's  energy  Is  give 
off  as  heat  and  light.  A  vast  fireball  is 
formed,  and  It  quickly  grows  to  a  diameter 
of  3'jt  miles  for  a  modest-sized  nuclear 
explosive  Inside  this  fireball,  the  tempera- 
ture exceeds  millions  of  degrees  centigrade^ 
hotter  than  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

Seriously  now,  what  kind  of  protection 
could  the  type  of  fallout  shelter  now  being 
advocated  offer  against  heat  as  Intense  as 
that?  What  you'd  have  are  not  shelters  but 
ovens. 

Outside  the  Immediate  area  of  Impact, 
things  would  be  a  little  better.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, you  were  lucky  enough  to  be  25  miles 
from  the  blast,  the  heat  flash  would  produce 
only  second-degree  burns;  It  would  only 
blister  your  skin. 

This,  however,  assumes  that  the  bla.st  Is 
on  the  ground.  A  10-megaton  bomb,  sot  off 
30  miles  above  the  earth,  could  scorch  5,000 
square  miles.  Everything  flammable  would 
catch  fire,  and  you  could  expect  a  rash  of 
what  are  called  "firestorms" — Intense  fires 
in  which  Incoming  air  creates  a  blowtorch 
effect. 

Firestorms  use  up  all  the  avallahle  oxygen, 
so  If  a  person  Is  really  serious  about  shelters, 
he's  got  to  plan  to  have  a  long-term  built-in 
oxygen  supply.  And  he's  got  to  have  enough 
oxygen  to  sustain  himself  and  his  family 
until  it's  safe  to  come  out  of  the  shelter. 
The  public  officials  who  have  been  advocat- 
ing shelters  don't  specify  where  that  much 
oxygen  would  come  from. 

Now,  let's  consider  a  burst  closer  to  the 
surface. 

After  the  first  flash  of  heat,  a  10-megaton 
nuclear  bomb  yields  about  half  Its  energy 
In  a  blast  wave.  Frame  houses  would  be 
destroyed  over  an  area  of  150  square  miles. 
The  bomb  would  carve  out  a  crater  about  a 
half  mile  across  and  250  feet  deep.  The 
person  who  wants  a  really  safe  shelter  had 
better  plan  on  doing  a  lot  of  digging.  To  talk 
about  a  safe  shelter  under  such  conditions 
is  like  talking  about  a  safe  place  in  this 
room  If  a  blockbuster  were  about  to  go  off. 

In  short:  there's  no  point  In  building  a 
Maginot  Line  for  civilians. 

A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  problem 
of  warning  time.  An  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  makes  a  Journey  half-way 
round  the  world  In  about  15  minutes.  If  a 
rocket  is  launched  against  New  York  City 
from  a  submarine  a  couple  of  hundred  n-.iles 
out.  the  traveltlme  Is  about  57  seconds. 
Let's  face  it :  If  we  should  be  hit  by  a  surprise 
attack,  not  many  people  are  going  to  be  able 
to  get  Into  the  shelters  in  time  to  do  any 
good. 

I'm  willing  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  some  people  would  be  able  to  get 
Into  the  shelters.  What  kind  of  a  world  are 
people  going  to  find  after  they  come  up? 
Wher'?  will  they  get  medical  treatment? 
Where  will  they  get  food?  Where  will  they 
get  uncontamlnated   air  to  breathe? 

That  Is  why  shelters  don't  make  sense. 
That  Is  why  it's  a  cruel  deception  to  tell  the 
.•\merican  people  they  can  be  adequately  pro- 
tected In  the  next  war  by  hiding  under- 
ground. 

Now  this  Is  not  to  say  that  some  people 
would  not  be  saved  by  shelters. 

In  fact.  I  would  have  no  argument  with 
advocates  of  underground  shelters  If  they 
would    openly    and    clearly   talk   about   the 
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limitations  of  such  shelters.  If  the  advo- 
cates of  shelters  would  say,  for  example,  that 
two-thirds  U3  four-fifths  of  the  people  In  our 
largest  centers  would  be  without  protection 
no  matter  how  deep  they  dig;  if  the  advo- 
cates were  to  make  clear  how  long  even  those 
people  who  are  in  shelters  outside  the  big 
blast  areas  wotild  have  to  stay  in  those 
shelters  and  what  life  would  be  like  in  there; 
if  the  advocates  were  to  make  clear  what  the 
general  condition  of  man  would  be  like  In 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  war,  then  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  decide  the  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  realities. 

But  to  give  the  Impression  that  the  aver- 
age person  who  builds  a  shelter  can  be  saved 
is  irresponsible. 

As  I  say,  I  would  have  no  argument  with 
civilian  defense  advocates  if  they  would  rec- 
ommend that  all  those  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  our  people  In  the  event  of  war 
get  together  to  consider  reasonable  plans  for 
saving  the  comparatively  few  who  do  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  saved — especially  those 
In  the  outlying  areas.  But  I  must  reject 
the  Idea  that  there  Is  any  such  a  thing  as 
general  protection,  through  shelters,  for  our 
population  as  a  whole.  We  should  face  up 
frankly  to  the  fact  that  any  talk  about  pro- 
tection concerns  only  a  minority  of  our  peo- 
ple. 

There  Is  only  one  method  of  civil  defense 
that  can  possibly  work. 

There  Is  only  one  way  of  making  sure  that 
our  people  and  other  peoples  throughout  the 
world  will  be  safe. 

The  only  true  shelter  Is  peace— real  peace, 
an  enforclble  peace,  peace  with  Justice,  peace 
with  freedom. 

And  It's  a  curious  fact  that  some  of  the 
people  with  the  biggest  ideas  about  shelters 
seem  to  have  the  smallest  Ideas  about  peace. 

Anyone  in  authority  who  believes  In  pro- 
tecting the  American  people  against  war 
ought  to  devote  most  of  his  thoughts  and 
ener^  to  the  cause  of  an  enforclble  peace. 

Either  we  create  a  situation  In  which  peo- 
ple can  live  In  safety,  or  we  destroy  the  con- 
ditions that  make  human  life  on  this  earth 
possible.  Either  the  human  race  makes  It 
out  In  the  open  this  time,  or  It  doesn't  make 
It  at  all. 

And  the  Job  Is  too  big  to  be  left  to  Govern- 
ment alone;  It  can't  be  left  to  the  experts. 
Each  one  of  us  Is  Involved;  each  one  of  us 
may  play  an  active  role  In  the  building  of  a 
workable  peace. 

The  Individual  Is'part  of  the  magical  proc- 
ess by  which  a  mandate  can  be  created.  In- 
deed, In  terms  of  the  big  decisions  that  now 
have  to  be  made.  Government  today  almost 
requires  a  mandate. 

What  do  we  do?  Well,  for  one  thing.  In- 
stead of  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  a 
sjrstem  of  underground  shelters,  we  might 
devote  a  fraction  of  that  money  to  doing  the 
things  that  can  go  into  the  making  of  an 
imaginative  peace. 

And  I  don't  mean  the  kind  of  pence  that's 
Just  a  suspension  of  fighting,  the  kind  of 
lull  we  had  briefly  between  the  two  World 
Wars.  I  mean  a  peace  that  makes  sense  to 
the  human  intelligence,  a  peace  that  is  based 
on  a  fundamental  awareness  of  what  human 
beings  everywhere  need  and  deser^'e. 

This  means,  among  other  things,  that 
we've  got  to  get  over  the  idea  that  peace  can 
be  arranged  solely  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Any  peace  that  is  going 
to  stick  must  be  made  to  fit  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  human  species. 

The  business  of  war  and  peace  isn't  a  pri- 
vate business  that  can  be  settled  by  one 
country,  or  by  two  countries.  When  a  mis- 
sile can  circle  half  the  globe  in  less  than  15 
minutes,  the  destiny  of  any  one  country  is 
the  destiny  of  all.  Security  has  got  to  make 
sense  to  every  country,  to  all  the  people  who 
live  in  thla  precarloiu  world. 

I  believe  there  Is  only  one  kind  of  security 
that  makes  sense.    It  is  the  kind  of  security 


that  Is  based  not  Just  on  the  accumulation 
of  force  but  on  the  control  of  force  in  the 
world. 

Control — by  whom?    And  how? 

Obviously,  the  control  over  nuclear  weap- 
ons cannot  be  enforced  by  any  single  na- 
tion against  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  can 
we  have  adequate  control  Just  on  the  basis 
of  a  special  deal  worked  out  by  two  or  three 
or  four  nations. 

If  the  control  is  to  work,  if  it  is  to  last, 
then  it  has  to  be  part  of  an  effective  world 
system.  That  is,  it  needs  an  organization 
behind  it — a  world  organization. 

In  today's  world,  this  most  certainly  means 
the  United  Nations.  But  clearly,  the  United 
Nations  as  presently  constituted  lacks  the 
means   and   the    authority    to   do   that   Job. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  unless  the  sum- 
mit meetings  lead  to  some  effective  pro-> 
IKwals  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
to  give  it  the  responsible  powers  It  needs 
to  carry  out  world  control  over  nuclear 
weapons  and.  Indeed,  to  control  the  ten- 
sions that  could  result  in  war — unless  a 
summit  meeting  points  In  thla  direction, 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  will  point  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  workable  peace. 

Our  main  security  as  a  nation  lies  In 
the  development  of  a  United  Nations  with 
the  ability  to  keep  the  peace — a  United 
Nations  that  can  administer  Justice  not  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  but  on  a  legal  basis  in 
the  dealings  among  nations. 

Instead  of  mobilizing  our  ingenuity  and 
resources  in  building  deep  shelters  against 
nuclear  attacks,  let's  turn  all  our  energies 
into  making  the  UJ^.  a  real  shelter  for 
world  peace — above  ground  and  In  the  open, 
as  befits  human  Intelligence  and  human 
decency. 

At  this  pwlnt,  I  suppose  some  people  may 
say:  "All  well  and  good,  but  what  about 
the  Russians?" 

All  negotiations  with  the  Russians  arc  dif- 
ficult, and  negotiations  about  peace  and  arms 
control   are  especially   difficult. 

But  we  are  never  going  to  And  out  how 
serious  Premier  Khrushchev  Is  when  he  talks 
about  arms  control,  unless  we  really  mean 
business  ourselves.  We  can't  merely  say  we 
want  disarmament,  we  cant  Just  say  we 
want  peace;  we've  really  got  to  mean  it 
and  to  come  up  with  the  kind  of  proposal 
that  makes  sense  In  world  terms — and  not 
Just  American  or  Russian  terms. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  said  the  Soviet  Union 
is  willing  to  accept  Inspection  and  enforce- 
ment as  part  of  a  comprehensive  program 
for  arms  control.  I  think  we  should  wel- 
come this  development — and  then  put  it  to 
the  test. 

I  think  we  should  lose  no  time  in  ac- 
cepting the  principle  of  total  disarmament 
under  enforceable  world  control.  I  think 
we  should  define  the  basis  of  such  enforce- 
ability through  the  United  Nations.  I  think 
we  should  direct  all  our  arms  control  pro- 
jKJsals  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  doesn't  want  war  because 
he  doesn't  believe  in  suicide.  But  neither 
Is  suicide  a  substitute  for  a  sound  Ameri- 
can policy.  Therefore  let  us  talk  about  a 
specific  plan  for  arms  control  and  peace 
through  the  U.N. — and  challenge  Mr. 
Khrushchev    to    accept. 

The  path  to  peace,  sanity,  and  freedom 
Is  not  easy.  But  the  only  way  to  begin  Is 
to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  where  we  want  to 
go    and    how    to    get    there. 

This.  I  believe,  is  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness before  the  American  people. 
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AN  AGRICULTURAL  MINIMUM  WAGE 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  New  Jersey  resident,  Mary 
K.  Parinholt  of  Leonia,  has  written  an 
article  for  the  May  issue  of  the  Pi-ogres- 


sive  on  the  very  important  question  of 
an  agricultural  minimum  wage  and  its 
economic  implications. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor,  I  have  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  serious  lag  in 
this  segment  of  our  economy  and  this 
article  adds  new  understanding  to  the 
desiraJ}ility  of  improving  farm  wages  and 
to  what  the  consequences  might  be  on 
food  prices. 

To  bring. the  article  a  little  more  up 
to  date.  I  w^ould  like  to  mention  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell 
announced  on  May  10  that  the  Dei>art- 
ment  has  just  completed  a  study  of  this 
subject  and  concludes  that  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  hired  farmworkers  is 
both  feasible  and  desirable  if  the  rates 
are  set  within  appropriate  limits. 

Although  the  administration  has  not 
yet  taken  a  formal  position  on  a  bill 
pending  before  the  Migratory  Subcom- 
mittee, S.  1085.  introduced  by  Senator 
McNamara,  of  Michigan,  which  would 
provide  minimum  wage  coverage  for 
farm  laborers  employed  by  large  corpo- 
rate farms.  Secretary  Mitchell  said  he 
hopes  the  just  concluded  study  will  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  consideration  of  specific 
legislation  by  the  next  Congress.  We 
will  certainly  be  pleased  to  receive  an 
early  report  from  the  Dei>artment  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  informative  article  from 
the  Progressive  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farm  Wages  and  Food  Prices 
(By  Mary  K.  Farinholt) 

The  wage  negotiations  of  big  industry 
continually  remind  the  consumer  of  his  own 
stake  in  industrial  wages.  But  he  is  rarely 
reminded  of  wages  on  the  farm.  What  is 
the  consumer's  stfJte  in  the  pay  of  the  worker 
who  culUvates  arid  harvests  food?  This  year, 
the  shopper  who  puts  into  his  market  cart 
sugar,  potatoes,  orange  Juice,  strawberries, 
tomatoes,  and  corn  may  have  a  new  im- 
pulse to  question  his  relation  to  the  farm- 
hand. There  is  now  an  energetic  effort  in 
Washington  to  raise  farmworkers'  earnings 
by  enacting  a  Federal  minimum  wage  for 
agriculture.  Would  retell  food  prices  rise 
if  a  floor  were  put  under  farm  wages? 

Agricultural  labor  has  been  a  political  issue 
since  the  1930's  when  the  farmworker  was 
excluded  from  all  the  protective  legislation 
making  conditions  less  risky  and  more  hu- 
mane for  the  industrial  worker.  The  po- 
litical forces  that  have  Joined  previously  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  farmworkers  are 
Joined  again:  liberals  in  Congress,  liberal 
organizations.  Government  and  private  in- 
vestigations. All  these  forces  are  alining 
In  a  wedge  to  push  through  Congress  a  farm 
minimum  wage  guarantee.  Now.  however, 
the  wedge  has  a  new  edge :  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  P.  MitcheU,  who  is  an  outspoken  sup- 
jK>rter  of  a  wage  floor  for  agricultural 
workers. 

Speaking  before  a  conference  of  farm  em- 
ployers and  Government  officials,  Mitchell 
said  of  farmworkers: 

"During  the  last  10  years  their  economic 
stetus  has  been  getting  progressively  worse. 
They  are  deprived  even  of  the  automatic 
action  of  a  free  labor  market,  in  which  a 
labor  shortage  tends  to  bring  its  own  cor- 
rection. Such  automatic  ccMrection  Is  fore- 
closed   where    foreign    labor   is    provided    In 
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sufficient  supply  at  whatever  wage  level  al- 
ready prevails,  tiius  discouraging  wages  frwn 
rising.  I  am  convinced  that  agricultural 
workers  must  be  given  the  protection  of 
minimum  wage  and  maximum  hour  legis- 
lation." 

The  conditions  of  the  most  depressed  farm- 
workers have  been  described  fully  by  Secre- 
tary Mitchell  and  others:  hourly  wage  rates 
as  low  as  40  cents  an  hova  for  a  brief  work- 
year;  ho\islng  like  that  of  farm  animals;  un- 
availability of  health  services,  sch Doling,  and 
voting  to  migrant  families;  transportation 
of  migrant  families  In  overcrowded  trucks 
for  as  long  as  20  hours  at  a  stretch;  preval- 
ence of  child  labor  under  14;  lack  of  com- 
'  pensation  for  injury  or  unemployment. 

Who  are  the  more  than  2  million  farm- 
workers? Are  they  like  the  "Okies'  of  "The 
Grapes  of  Wrath"  or  like  Jim  at  grandma's 
farm?  Are  they  the  Mexicans  who  some- 
times make  the  news  as  illegal  wetbacks  or 
as  legal  braceros? 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  farmworker 
population  Is  regular,  like  stable  resident 
Jim.  spending  6  months  c*  more  in  steady 
employment  with  one  farm  employer.  The 
rest  are  seasonal,  hired  mostly  few  the  har- 
vest season  only.  Of  the  seasonal  workers, 
some  are  local  residents  working  for  extra 
Income;  some  are  American  migrants  who 
follow  the  crops  up  and  down  the  land;  and 
about  half  a  million  are  foreign  workers, 
mostly  from  Mexico  and  the  British  West 
Indies.  More  than  half  of  farm  wage  work- 
ers labor  In  the  South.  Texas  and  Califor- 
nia. In  1954,  accotmted  for  28  percent  of 
farm  wage  pajrments.  Half  the  farmwork- 
ers are  hired  for  field  crops,  chiefly  cotton. 
In  food  production,  the  main  demands  for 
labor  are  for  orchard  thinning;  fruit,  nut 
and  berry  picking:  and  livestock  care. 

Some  of  the  "regvilars"  (nonseasonal  farm 
workers)  are  employed  on  taxvaa  where  there 
is  but  a  single  hired  man.  But  more  than 
55,000  farms  hire  10  or  more  wcnrkers  during 
the  year — the  huge  corporate  farms  hiring 
Kxxeea  or  even  hundreds.  More  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  workers  are  employed  by  6.8  per- 
cent of  the  farms.  Farms  having  a  gross 
yearly  Income  of  925,000  or  raore  constitute 
only  4  percent  of  cc«nmerclal  farms,  but  they 
si>end  50  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  farm  wage 
bill. 

Farm  wages  have  startling  variations :  Prom 
aboiit  40  cents  an  hour  In  parts  of  the  South- 
east, to  $1.22  in  Washington  State.  Foreign 
wtwkers  are  now  a  normal  part  of  the  farm 
labor  supply,  acting  as  a  depressant  on  ef- 
forts to  improve  local  farm  wages  and  con- 
ditions. Attempts  to  unionize  farm  W(»ker8 
have  failed  repeatedly,  and  union  organiza- 
tion as  it  now  exists  is  not  a  practical  Influ- 
ence on  national  farm  labor  wages. 

Farm  wages  lack  the  growth  capacity  of 
Industrial  wages  partly  becaxise  the  farm 
labor  market  Is  essentially  and  chronically 
oversuppUed.  There  Is  always  the  threaten- 
ing ghostly  surplus  at  foreign  workers  the 
U.S.  employment  service  wUl  admit  to  pre- 
vent crop  loss  if  domestic  workers  do  not 
flock  around  at  prevailing  wages.  The  nar- 
rowly seasonal  demands  of  farmer -employ- 
ers, for  a  single  harvest  or  a  short  series  of 
harvests,  or  a  short  round  of  cultivating  and 
thinning  and  harvest,  result  in  a  year-long 
oversupply  of  farm  labor.  Growers  need  a 
waiting  labor  supply  to  prevent  cr<^  loss; 
much  of  the  domestic  labor  called  for  in  har- 
vesttlme  remains  unused  surplus  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

What  influence  do  farm  labor  wages  have 
on  consimaer  food  prices?  This  first  step 
toward  reckoning  the  effect  of  farm  wages 
on  your  own  mi^et  basket— In  the  nostalgic 

language  of  the  Department  erf  Agriculture 

is  to  measure  the  margin  between  prices  paid 
to  farmers  and  the  retail  price  you  pay  for 
the  same  product      This  is   the  much-de- 
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tated  farm-retail  spread.  The  spread  cov- 
ers all  charges  for  processing  and  dlstrlbut- 
1  ig  farm  products. 

These  marketing  costo  move  quite  inde- 
pendently of  farm  prices.  For  example, 
from  1951  to  1956  food  marketing  costs  In- 
creased despite  declining  farm  prices.  Mar- 
letlng  costs — for  wages  and  profits,  taxes, 
f  relght  rates,  utilities,  packaging  materials — 
lave  been  Increasing  since  1945,  as  have 
tlie  volume  and  services  of  marketing  busl- 
I  ess.  The  spread  between  firm  and  retail 
I  rices  has  been  widening,  and  the  farmer's 
share  In  the  consumer  dollar  has  declined. 
In  1957,  farmers  received  40  cents  of  every 
consumer  dollar  spent  for  food.  Of  their 
lecelpts,  farmers  paid  9.6  percent  in  wages. 
^Tiat  is,  less  than  4  percent  of  consumers' 
lood  exi>ense8  went  for  farm  labor.  If  the 
larm  wage  level  should  rise,  even  if  farmers 
^  rere  able  to  pass  the  increase  straight  along, 
the  consumer  would  scarcely  feel  Its  effects 
upon  his  budget.  If  wage  costs  rose  25  per- 
<ent,  for  example,  retail  prices  would  be 
]  lushed  up  a  mere  1  percent. 

American  agricult\ire  is  diverse.    \\'hat  you 
spend  on  farm  labor  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
lent  on  which  foods  you  buy,  because  the 
]  (rice  spread  and  the  portion  paid  for  farm 
'  irages  differ  for  each  commodity.     The  De- 
]>artment  of  Agriculture  estimates  that  70 
;>ercent  of  the  retail  price  for  eggs   (which 
1  equlre    prtujtically   no   processing)    goes   to 
he  farmer,  but  only  15  percent  of  the  re- 
1  ail  price  of  cornflakes,  with  most  other  farm 
)roduct3  yielding  something   between   these 
Igures  to  the  farmer. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  growers  generally  have 

lieavy    labor    costs    but    retain    a    relatively 

iimall  share  of  the  cons\imer  price.     On  the 

other  hand  In  eggs  and   beef   the   farmer's 

ihare  of  the  retail  price  is  relatively  large, 

)ut  his  cost  of  labor  is  lighter.    Only  where 

he   farmer's   share  of  the  consumer  dollar 

ind  his  labor  cost  are  both  great,  might  a 

lew  minimum  wage  noticeably  Increase  the 

•onsumer  price  for  that  jM-oduct  to  meet  the 

ilgher  expense  for  farm  labor. 

If  the  minimum  farm  wage  level  were 
:orced  up.  could  this  cost  be  passed  along  to 
;he  consumer?  Growers  of  certain  com- 
nodltles  In  certain  areas  are  in  a  stronger 
x)sltlon  than  most  to  Influence  their  mar- 
cet.  In  1955-56.  64  percent  of  Florida 
>range8  tor  concentrating  were  acquired  from 
growers'  co-ops.  profit-sharing  growers,  or 
jrocessor-owned  groves.  The  typical  siigar 
:ane  processor  is  also  a  grower.  However,  de- 
iplte  inventive  variations  on  the  simple 
'armer-processor  deal,  farmers  generally  have 
little  hope  of  influencing  their  final  market. 
[f  most  of  them  could  not  respond  to  higher 
'arm  wages  by  making  the  consumer  pay, 
low  would  they  react? 

Industry's  reaction  when  Congress  raised 
:he  industrial  minlmiun  wage  to  91  per  hour 
in  1955  may  throw  some  light  on  this  ques- 
tion. Conditions  were  not  ripe — as  In  some 
?arller  years — to  raise  consumer  prices  au- 
tomatically as  a  blotter  for  cost  Increases. 
With  the  new  minimum,  wholesale  prices  for 
products  of  low-wage  industries  did  not  rise 
iny  more  than  average  prices  for  other  prod- 
jcts,  and  effects  on  the  whole  economy  were 
;oo  small  to  be  discerned.  However,  some 
3f  the  affected  plants  made  important 
:hanges  in  business  operations:  new  ma- 
chinery, rearranged  plant  layout,  reduction 
>f  overtime,  changes  in  product. 

In  agriculture,  economists  have  noticed 
hat  farm  wage  rates  have  Increased  more 
;han  300  percent  since  the  beginning  of 
Vorld  War  n,  while  prices  of  farm  machinery 
lave  Increased  about  50  percent.  During 
;hat  time,  there  has  been  a  sharp  accelera- 
lon  In  the  substitution  of  farm  machinery 
or  farm  labor.  Like  some  low-wage  plants 
lit  by  a  new  minimum  wage  law.  low-wage 
iigriculture  would  probably  respond  with  in- 


tensified mechanization  and  other  means  of 
increasing  an  already  leap-frogging  pro- 
ductivity. 

Seabrook  Farms  Co. — growers  and  proc- 
essors of  frozen  foods — ^must  live  with  a  kind 
of  minimum  wage,  a  wage  set  by  collective 
bargaining.  Seabrook  Is  a  notable  exception 
to  the  lack  of  union  organization  of  farm 
labor.  All  its  workers  are  union  members 
and  all  its  farm  workers  receive  91  an  hour 
or  more.  According  to  a  company  spokes- 
man: 

"In  the  last  5  years,  oiu-  farm  wage  rates 
have  gone  up  by  more  than  35  percent.  Our 
selling  prices  have  gone  down  by  15  percent 
Obviously  we  did  It  through  mechanization 
through  increases  in  efficiencies,  through 
getting  better  workers  who  were  more  pro- 
ductive. A  lot  of  pen-pushers  in  the  office 
who  kept  books  and  did  the  billing  have  been 
replaced  by  a  few  technicians  running  IBM 
machines.  A  lot  of  pea  pickers  sweating  and 
straining  have  been  replaced  by  a  few  skilled 
mechanics  running  combine  harvesters." 

Sugar  production,  which  has  a  peculiar 
status  in  American  agriculture,  has  always 
relied  heavily  upon  foreign  contract  labor 
Workers  in  sugar  fields  are  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Our  sugar  comes  from  sugar 
cane  and  sugar  beets  grown  domestically 
(including  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii),  and 
from  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  abroad.  Bal- 
ancing the  supply  and  demand  is  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
He  decides  the  amount  needed  for  home  con- 
sumption and  allots  quotas  suitable  to  fill 
the  need,  right  down  to  the  individual  do- 
mestic farm  and  the  individual  importer.  It 
is  the  Secretary's  quotas  which  finally  de- 
termine the  price  of  sugar.  Subsidies  are 
paid  to  growers  for  staying  within  their  pro- 
duction allotment.  In  return  for  their  pro- 
tected status,  sugar  growers  have  been  re- 
quired to  share  some  of  their  benefits  by 
accepting  a  Government  floor  under  sugar 
workers'  wages. 

Sugar  growers  have  had  a  minimum  wage 
since  1937,  although  the  actual  rat«  Is  set 
anew  each  year  and  minimum  wage  stand- 
ards are  not  uniform  in  all  sugar  areas.  How- 
have  the  growers  reacted?  Despite  an  un- 
usually strong  influence  on  market  price, 
and  a  better  share  of  the  consumer  (Mice  than 
growers  of  most  commodities  enjoy,  the  trend 
among  sugar  growers  has  been  toward  more 
mechanized  equipment,  larger  acreages. 
higher  yields  per  acre.  In  1044,  25  percent 
of  sugar  beet  acreage  was  harvested  by  ma- 
chine: by  1954.  about  84  percent.  For 
sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  man-hours  per  acre 
declined  from  180  In  1933  to  120  In  1952. 
and  have  continued  to  go  down.  In  Hawaii, 
where  workers  are  In  short  supply  and  wage 
rates  are  far  higher,  mechanization  in  cane 
production  is  much  farther  advanced  than 
anywhere  else,  and  Hawaii  has  the  highest 
yield  per  acre  of  any  sugarcane  area.  In 
1957,  the  average  prevailing  wage  per  day  in 
Puerto  Rico  was  93.54;  in  Louisiana.  95  95; 
in  Florida.  98.27;   In  Hawaii,  911J2. 

No  one  can  tell  the  exact  dollar  impact  of 
a  75-ccnt  or  a  91-per-hour  minimum  wage  in 
agriculture.  Secretary  Mitchell  apparently 
thought  It  might  toost  food  prices  when  he 
said: 

'In  this  country  we  do  not  choose  to  keep 
down  our  bills.  Including  our  food  bills,  at 
the  cost  of  overworking  and  underfmylng 
human  beings.  We  choose  Instead  to  pay 
the  price  necessary  to  support  an  adequate 
wage." 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
opposes  a  farm  minimum  wage  because,  it 
claims,  agricultural  labor  is  a  residual  labor 
supply,  Including  many  too  incompetent  to 
command  an  industrial  rate  of  pay;  a  min- 
imum wage  would  price  these  pathetic 
hangers-on  of  Industrial  society  out  of  their 
last    labor    market      This  conforms  to  the 


general  view  that  a  minimum  wage  would, 
by  Increasing  mechanization,  decrease  the 
numbers  In  the  farm  labor  force.  Those 
concerned  with  helping  the  fa'-mworker  are 
not  discomfited  by  this  opinion,  since  they 
believe  oversupply  has  been  the  great  bane 
of  farm  labor.  Said  John  Seabrook,  of  the 
unionized  Seabrook  Farms: 

"The  sort  of  thing  that  would  happen  Is 
this:  The  price  of  green  beans  Is  about  6 
cents  a  pound.  It  costs  3  cents  a  pound  to 
pick  them.  So  suppose  we  double  the  agri- 
cultural rate  and  It  now  costs  6  cents  to 
pick  beans,  so  beans  have  got  to  sell  for  9 
cents.  And  as  soon  as  beans  sell  for  9  cents 
a  few  farmers  are  going  to  go  to  a  farm  ma- 
chinery company  who  have  developed  a  ma- 
chine— it  costs  about  915,000— to  pick  beans. 
And  It  can  pick  beans — counting  amortizing 
the  cost— for  about  3.25  cenU.  8o  those 
fellows  are  going  to  start  selling  beans  then 
for  6.25  cents,  and  pretty  soon  the  price  of 
beans  Is  going  to  be  back  down  because  a 
mechanic  is  going  to  run  this  machine.  But 
the  consumer  hasn't  been  hurt  and  the  fel- 
low who  is  working  on  the  farm.  Instead  of 
a  picker  averaging  50  cents  to  60  cents  an 
hour,  Is  now  a  mechanic  averaging  92.50  an 
hour.  And  with  some  readjustment,  society 
Is  considerably  better  off." 

No  one  expects  an  upward  movement  In 
the  farm  wage  to  ripple  out  to  the  consumer 
with  any  noticeable  splash.  Clearly  the  need 
is  great  for  affirmative  action  soon  on  a  Fed- 
eral farm  minimum  wage. 


RECONNAISSANCE  SATELLITES 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
a  speech  that  I  made  in  1958  I  proposed 
that  when  we  developed  reconnaissance 
satellites  we  should  make  the  informa- 
tion received  from  the  satellites  avail- 
able to  the  United  Nations. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  on 
Tuesday.  May  24,  launched  the  first  re- 
connaissance satellite,  Just  at  a  time 
when  tensions  in  the  world  are  at  a  boil- 
ing point.  We  can  take  the  lead  now  in 
easing  the  paralytic  mistrust  and  sus- 
picion which  pervades  the  present  world 
atmosphei»  by  going  before  the  United 
Nations  and  offering  to  that  body  the 
information  gathered  from  what  will 
eventually  be  a  fleet  of  reconnaissance 
satellites.  Surely,  there  could  be  no 
more  concrete  and  dramatic  way  of 
effectively  demonstrating  to  the  com- 
munity of  nations  our  willingness  to  dis- 
arm the  international  atmosphere.  With 
such  a  fleet  of  satellites  encircling  the 
globe,  the  United  Nations  would  always 
know  whether  any  nation  was  plamiing 
a  surprise  attack. 

The  reconnaissance  satellite  has  with- 
in its  technical  facilities  one  of  the  great 
defensive  and  protective  mechanisms  for 
the  United  States  of  America  insofar  as 
the  danger  of  surprise  attack  is  con- 
cerned. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  accepts  our  plan 
in  the  U.N.,  fine,  and  the  world  is  bet- 
ter off.  If  it  vetoes  our  proposal,  it  is 
unmasked  before  world  public  opinion  as 
a  disruptive  influence  in  peaceful  rela- 
tions among  nations. 

It  is  such  a  proposal  as  this,  for  a  re- 
connaissance satellite  as  a  means  of 
really  policing,  so  to  speak,  the  open 
skies,  and  policing  the  Earth's  surface, 
which  offers  a  great  <^portunity  for 
world  peace  and  offers  an  opportimity 
for  American  initiative  in  the  United 
Nations  in  the  search  for  world  peace. 


OUR     NATIONAL     PURPOSE— ADLAI 
STEVENSONS  ANALYSIS 

Mr,     HUMPHREY.    Mr.     President. 

Adlai  Stevenson  has  turned  his  brilliant 
mind  and  devotion  to  America's  greatness 
to  an  excellent  and  penetrating  analysis 
of  our  national  purpose.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's comments  apt>eared  this  morning 
in  the  New  York  Times,  as  part  of  a  time- 
ly and  useful  debate  on  national  purpose 
being  conducted  in  the  columns  of  that 
great  newspaper. 

Mr.  Stevenson  touches  many  crucial 
aspects  of  program  and  policies  to 
achieve  that  purpose  but  central  to  his 
analysis  is  a  "positive  vision  of  society  m 
which  public  authority  plays  its  essential 
part  in  bettering  the  lot  of  all  citizens." 
He  says: 

This  notion  was  as  inherent  as  freedom 
Itself  in  the  vision  of  our  founders  and  phi- 
losophers. 

There  Is  no  inevitable  contradiction  be- 
tween these  public  and  private  aspects  of 
American  society.  Indeed,  they  are  the  es- 
sential poles  of  energy  in  a  vigorous  social 
order. 

The  article  touches  on  manjr  programs 
urgent  to  the  future  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world:  effective  military  security,  re- 
develoiMnent  of  urban  areas,  appropriate 
respect  and  rewards  for  intellectual  and 
artistic  achievements,  and  creation  of 
self-respect  and  self-sustaining  growth 
in  less  developed  economies. 

But  finally,  this  great  American  calls 
attention  to  the  imfortimate  impression 
conveyed  by  the  present  administration 
that  the  United  States  Is  "dragging  its 
feet"  on  the  search  for  controlled  and  su- 
pervised disarmament — which  ought  to 
be  America's  primary,  public  purpose. 

This  is  a  splendid  article.  It  is,  in- 
deed, more  than  ap  article.  It  is  really  a 
public  document,  worthy  of  the  respect 
of  all  people,  not  only  in  America,  but 
throughout  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Stevenson  sets  forth  in  concise, 
meaningful  terms  a  program  of  action 
for  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Nation.  In  a  sense,  he  calls  this 
Nation  to  its  duty  to  provide  world  lead- 
ership at  the  same  time  it  provides  do- 
mestic stabiUty  and  growth  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stevenson's  thoughtful 
recommendations  for  policies  genuinely 
in  the  national  interest  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  It  is  my  fond  hope 
that  this  page  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  read  by  every  person  who  re- 
ceives this  public  docimient,  because  Ad- 
lai Stevenson  has  made  a  great  contri- 
bution to  American  thmking  and  Amer- 
ican action  in  his  article,  entitled  "Our 
National  Purpose." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

National  Puxpose:  Stevenson's  View— 
THE  PtJRsurr  OF  Truth  and  REWAaiw 
FOR  Intellect  Ajie  Phoposed 

(By  Adlal  E.  Stevenson) 
It  Is  not  too  difficult.  I  think,  to  state 
the  classic  goals  and  purposes  of  American 
society.  We  probably  cannot  Improve  on 
the  definition  of  our  Founding  Fathers:  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  Jus- 
tice    insure    domestic    tranquillity,    provide 


for  the  commcm  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty." 

Add  Tom  Palnes  words — "My  country  Is 
the  world" — to  give  our  goals  universal  ap- 
plication, and  we  have  distilled  the  essence 
out  of  all  the  rhetoric  about  the  freedom  and 
the  democratic  self-government  for  which  we 
proudly  stand. 

But  the  difficulty  Is  that  alms  In  the  ab- 
stract mean  little.  A  society  is  measured  by 
what  it  does,  and  no  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tory will  make  its  purposes  great  If  In  fact 
they  are  small,  or  change  them  into  a  mov- 
ing element  In  the  world's  passionate  dia- 
logue of  destiny  If  they  are  meager  and  pri- 
vate and  unconcerned. 

We  have  therefore  to  look  at  our  noble 
purjxjse  of  freedom  (and  surely  no  one  would 
deny  that  It  Is  the  organizing  principle  of 
American  life)  In  terms  of  the  concrete, 
practical  content  which  Americans  give  to 
the  concept. 

As  one  might  expect  In  a  free  society,  we 
find  at  once  that  freedom  Itself  has  many 
meanings  and  has  implied  different  things 
to  different  people  at  different  times  In  our 
national  life.  In  fact,  one  can  observe  some- 
thing o*  a  rhythm  In  the  Nation's  mood,  a 
swing  from  one  definition  of  freedom  al- 
most to  its  opposite,  recurring  regularly 
throughout  the  almost  200  years  of  our  in- 
dependent history. 

THE   FBTVATE    ASPBCT 

The  first  mood  reflects  the  private  aspect 
of  freedom — the  right  of  men  to  choose  their 
own  ideas  and  pursuits,  to  be  free  from  the 
arbitrary  Interventions  of  government,  to  do 
what  they  like  with  their  own. 

Many  early.  Immigrants  escaped  the  arbi- 
trary restraints  of  govwTiments  In  Europe 
and  came  to  set  their  money  and  their  wits 
to  work  In  the  new  climate  of  freedom.  This 
sense  of  the  Unk  between  freedom  and  pri- 
vate business  has.  Indeed,  been  so  strong  that 
at  some  periods  they  have  been  virtually 
equated,  as  when  Calvin  Coolidge  thus  de- 
fined the  American  purpose: 

"The  business  of  America  Is  business." 

But  equally  freedom  has  had  its  public 
aspect  as  the  organising  principle  of  a  new 
kind  of  society.  In  the  Declaration  d  Inde- 
pendence, the  basic  charter  of  the  modem 
world,  the  picture  Is  of  a  great  civic  order 
In  which  governments,  deriving  their  au- 
thority from  the  consent  of  the  government, 
help  to  secure  the  Inalienable  preoondiUons 
of  the  good  life;  equality  before  the  law  and 
m  human  respect,  life.  Uberty  and,  most 
precious  yet  Intangible  of  rlghU.  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

This  positive  vision  of  society  In  which 
public  authority  plays  its  essential  part  In 
bettering  the  lot  of  aU  citizens  was  as  in- 
herent as  freedom  Itself  In  the  vision  of  our 
founders  and  philosophers. 

THE    POLES   OF   ENE«CT 

There  Is  no  Inevitable  contradiction  be- 
tween these  public  and  private  aspects  of 
American  society.  Indeed,  tiiey  are  the  es- 
sentUl  poles  of  energy  In  a  vlgorotis  social 
order. 

Without  Individual  decision  and  inventive- 
ness, without  widely  dispersed  centers  of 
authority  and  responslblUty,  the  social  or- 
der grows  rigid  and  centralized.  Bpontanel-y 
withers  before  the  killing  frost  of  public 
conformity.  Individual  citizens  with  rU 
their  varied  relationships,  as  parents,  neigh- 
bors, churchgoers,  workers,  businessmen, 
are  reduced  to  the  single  loyalties  of  party 
and  state. 

In  this  century  we  are  not  likely  to  un- 
derestimate that  danger.  We  have  seen  free 
societies  destroyed  In  this  way  by  totell- 
tarlans  of  both  the  right  and  the  left. 

Yet  the  pursuit  of  private  Intereste  and 
well-being  does  not,  as  the  18th  century 
sometimes    naively    believed,    automatically 
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add  up  to  the  weU-being  of  all.  The  strong 
pursuit  at  my  Interest  can  override  the  vital 
Interests  ot  others.  If  nature,  health,  energy, 
and  property  have  weighted  the  odds  in  my 
favor.  Social  evils  pile  up  when  little  more 
than  \inchecked  private  interest  determines 
the  pattern  of  society. 

At  best,  the  result  is  a  pressure  group 
state  in  which  each  organized  group  Jostles 
for*lt3  own«interest8  at  the  expense  of  the 
weak,  the  isolated,  or  the  \morganized.  At 
worst,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  few 
can  violate  the  fundamental  rights  and 
decencies  of  the  many,  as  they  did  In  the 
long  survival  of  human  slavery  and  in  the 
long  resistance  of  industry  to  child  labor 
taws  and  minimum  wages. 

In  our  own  prosperous  days  a  new  pos'^i- 
bility  has  arisen:  that  the  many  can  smugly 
overlook  the  squalor  and  misery  of  the  few 
and  tolerate,  in  the  midst  of  unparalleled 
plenty,  ugly  slums,  riiral  destitution,  and 
second-class  citizenship. 

It  is  the  often  mediocre  and  sometimes  in- 
tolerable consequences  of  unchecked  private 
Interest  that  have  led  to  the  reassertlon,  at 
regular  intervals  in  American  history,  of  the 
primacy  of  public  good. 

Sometimes  the  swing  oocius  because  evil 
has  become  so  obtrusive  that  only  vlgoroiis 
public  action  can  check  it  in  time.  The  con- 
viction that  the  spread  of  slavery  endangered 
the  Union  itseU  helped  precipitate  the  Civil 
War.  The  demoralization  of  the  entire  econ- 
omy after  1929  led  to  the  experiments  and  re- 
forms of  Rooeevelt's  New  Deal. 

Scxnetlmes  the  swing  seems  to  occur  in 
Tteponae  to  subtler  promptings.  Early  in 
this  century,  for  Instance,  undo*  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson,  it  was  not 
imminent  social  collapse  but  disgust  at  the 
amash-and-grab  materialism  which  was  de- 
vouring America  that  arouaed  people  once 
more  to  demand  the  resrtatement  ol  Ameri- 
ca's public  purposes  and  a  new  vision  of  the 
common  good. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  America's  re- 
current swing  in  emphasis  from  private  in- 
terest to  pubUc  responsibility,  it  has  always 
had  a  significant  external  consequence.  It 
has  aroused  both  In  America  and  in  the 
world  at  large  the  sense,  eloquently  expressed 
by  our  greatest  statesmen,  that  the  American 
experiment  has  significance  far  beyond  its 
own  frontiers  and  is  in  some  measure  a  por- 
tent for  all  mankind. 

WOKKING  MODEL  NEEDED 

Today  I  don't  suppose  anyone  will  deny 
that  mankind  is  in  acute  need  of  a  convinc- 
ing working  model  of  a  free  society.  Never 
In  human  history  has  there  been  an  epoch 
of  such  profound  and  sudden  social  upheaval 
on  so  universal  a  scale.  Never  has  the  work- 
ing model  of  tyranny  made  such  claims  for 
its  own  efTectlveness;  never  has  monolithic 
discipline  attacked  so  savagely  what  it  calls 
the  pretentions  of  the  free  way  of  life  The 
whole  of  human  society  has  become  plastic 
and  malleable  in  the  flames  of  social  revolu- 
tion. 

Thus  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
the  public  aspect  of  American  liberty  as  the 

^"^''if'r^v.P^^^'P^^   ^^   »  8«^»t  order   has 
needed  to  be  more  studied  and  stressed 

But  what  do  we  find?  Never  before  in  my 
lifetime,  not  even  in  the  days  of  Harding  and 
Coolidge.  has  the  mystique  of  privacy  seemed 
to  me  so  pervasive.  The  face  which  we  pre- 
mr«  M  ^*}^.^<^'•ld•  especially  through  our 
mass  Circulation  mediums,  is  the  faceof  the 
ndivldual  or  the  f amUy  as  a  high  consump- 
tion unit  with  minimal  social  links  or  re- 
sponsibilities-father happily  drinking  his 
favorite  beer,  mother  dreamily  fondling  soft 
garments  newly  rinsed  in  a  wonderful  new 
detergent,  the  children  gaily  calling  from  the 
new  barbecue  pit  for  a  famous  sauce  for 
their  steak 
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IT   IS  NOT  ALL 

No  douM  many  of  the  world's  peoples 
want  and  mean  to  get  a  lot  more  of  this. 
But  It  Is  not  all  they  want,  and  they  have  to 
look  hard  to  find  the  balancing  plctiire  of 
America's  wider  purpoees  and  to  learn  that 
high  private  consumption  is  no>t  our  ulti- 
mate aim  of  life,  nor  our  answer  to  all  man's 
evils  and  disorders  in  a  time  <rf  breath- 
taking social  change. 

For  all  these  good  things  do  not  solve  the 
problems  of  urban  decay  and  congestion. 
Behind  the  shining  child  in  the  advertise- 
ment lurks  the  Juvenile  delinquent  In  the 
run-down  slum.  Nor  does  high  consumption 
guarantee  to  America's  children  the  teach- 
ers or  the  schools  that  should  be  their  birth- 
right. It  does  nothing  to  end  the  shame  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  does  not  counter 
the  exorbitant  cost  of  maintaining  good 
health,  nor  conserve  the  Nation's  precious 
reserves  of  land  and  water  and  wilderness. 

The  contrast  between  private  opulence 
and  public  squalor  on  most  of  our  panorama 
is  now  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  Yet  we 
still  spend  per  capita  almost  as  much  on  ad- 
vertising to  multiply  the  private  wants  of 
our  people  as  we  do  on  education  to  enable 
them  to  seek  a  fuller,  wiser,  and  more  satis- 
fying civic  existence. 

Nor  Is  this  Imbalance  simply  a  matter  of 
drift  and  the  unmeant  consequence  of  our 
fabiilous  new  opportunities  for  wealth  crea- 
tion. It  Is  In  real  measiire  the  resxilt  of  con- 
sidered and  deliberate  Government  policy. 

cept  for  defense,  American  public  ex- 
penditure today  is  proportionately  lower  than 
it  was  in  1939.  And  whUe  we  raise  a  cheer 
at  the  fact  that  we  are  spending  less,  let  us 
also  remember  that  this  means  a  relative 
decline  in  support  for  such  basic  needs  as 
schooling,  research,  health,  small  Income 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  all  forms  of 
public  services — locals  State,  and  Federal— 
at  a  time  when  there  has  been  steadily  more 
Income  to  spend  on  every  private  want,  or 
unwant. 

With  the  supermarket  as  our  temple  and 
the  singing  commercial  as  our  litany,  are  we 
likely  to  fire  the  world  with  an  irresistible 
vision  of  America's  exalted  purposes  and  in- 
spiring way  of  life? 

B\en  where  public  spending  has  been  high, 
for  defense  and  economy  aid,  our  perform- 
ance has  been  more  defensive  than  indicative 
Df  freedom's  poslUve  purposes.  We  have 
stressed  so  much  our  aim  of  stopping  com- 
tnxmism  for  our  own  security  that  self-in- 
terest has  often  contaminated  our  generous 
Md  programs,  And  even  In  the  vital  field  of 
military  security,  the  administration 's  con- 
:ern  for  the  citizen  as  a  private  constuner 
rather  than  as  a  mature,  responsible  Ameri- 
can who  will  accept  the  unpleasant  facts 
ibout  his  country's  safety,  leaves  one  with 
;he  lurking  suspicion  that  budgetary  con- 
lideratlons,  rather  than  the  stark  needs  of 
'trategy,  are  determining  our  defense  effort. 

STWHING    OF   NEW    \^TALITY 

In  short,  at  a  time  of  universal  social  up- 
leaval  and  challenge,  our  vision  of  our  own 
iwlety  seems  to   be  of   limited   social   sie- 
:iificance.    An  air  of  disengagement  and  dis- 
interest hangs  over  the  most  powerful  and 
j  affluent  society  the  world  has  ever  known 
1  Neither  the  turbulence  of  the  world  abroad 
1  lor  the  fatness  and  fiatness  of  the  world  at 
I  lome  are  moving  us  to  more  vital  effort     We 
seem  becalmed  In  a  season  of  storm    drift - 
ng  through  a  century  of  mighty  dreams  and 
cistibed    ''''™''''^^      "^  ^'^  American   I  am 
It   is  arguable  that  after   the  shocks  and 
rigors  of  the  1930s  and  1940'8.  we  as  a  nation 
I  ceded    a    period    of    relaxation,    though    I 
vould  note  that  the  Russians  and  theChi- 
r  ese.  after  far  greater  shocks,  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  a  coBy  nap.    Now.  however 
'*»  have  had  our  rest,  and  I  sense  the  stirring 
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of  a  new  vitality,  possibly  the  beginning  of 
that  traditional  swing  of  the  political  pen- 
dtilum  away  from  private  pursuits  to  a  con- 
cern for  the  Nation's  broader  purposes. 

I  am  persuaded  that  he  who  speaks  clearly 
to  the  Americans  of  their  social  responsibili- 
ties, as  well  as  their  private  wants,  will  now 
command  a  more  attentive  hearing.  I  be- 
lieve the  old  idea  of  America  and  lU  govern- 
ment as  a  poelttve  instrument  for  the  com- 
mon weal  is  being  restored  once  again  after 
all  the  cheap  sarcasm  about  "bureaucracy" 
and  "creeping  socialism." 

And  if  a  change  of  mood  and  attitude  tc- 
ward  our  public  needs  and  Institutions  is 
in  fact  on  the  way,  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  much  question  about  the  fields  In  which 
the  new  sense  of  responsibility  must  quickly 
go  to  work . 

At  home  we  must  ask  ourselves  again  what 
quality  of  life  we  want,  both  public  and 
private,  as  citizens  of  this  great  republic. 
Education  and  the  arts  are  the  starting 
point,  for  it  is  only  here  that  the  citizen.*; 
of  tomorrow  can  learn  to  demand  and  live 
a  fuller  life.  A  respect  for  excellence  and  a 
sense  of  discipline  in  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  are  virtues  not  Just  because  the 
Russians  pioneered  the  space  age  and  photo- 
graphed the  other  side  of  the  moon,  but 
because  the  new  society  that  technology  L"; 
building  demands  a  grasp  and  competence 
among  the  mass  of  cltizeiu  undreamed  of 
In  earlier  civilizations. 

By  education  and  the  arts  we  mean  some- 
thing more  than  better  school  buildings, 
higher  teachers'  salaries  and  more  scholar- 
ships for  the  intelligent.  We  mean  a  re- 
orientation of  our  Ideals  and  tastes,  the 
strenuous  stretching  of  mental  and  arUstic 
talent,  the  exaltation  of  excellence  above 
social  approval,  and  of  mental  achievement 
above  quick  material  success. 

We  mean.  In  short,  new  standards  of  re- 
spect and  reward  for  Intellect  and  culture 
And  we  mean  more  stable  financing  for  basic 
research,  more  concern  for  advancing  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake.  We  mean  cooperation 
with  other  communities  of  scholars  and 
creative  thinkers,  as  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  in  order  that  our  pursuit 
of  truth  may  be  an  adventure  we  share  with 
all  mankind.  And  we  mean  that  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  in  Itself  Is  the  highest  actlvltv 
of  man.  ^ 

Here.  then,  in  all  its  ramifications  of  ex- 
pense, of  standards,  content  and  opportunity, 
is  a  top  priority  for  a  great  new  America 
and  a  national  purpose  few  would  dispute. 
ouB  uaB.\N  nrx 
I  would  include  not  far  below  a  reconsid- 
eration of  our  urban  life.  We  are  adding 
a  city  the  size  of  Philadelphia  to  our  pop- 
ulation every  year.  Prom  every  large  urban 
center  the  suburbs  spread  out  and  out.  with- 
out shape  or  grace  or  any  centered  form  of 
Ovlc  life.  Many  are  so  built  that  they  aM 
the  slums  of  tomorrow.  Meanwhile,  town 
centers  decay,  racial  divisions  destrov  har- 
mony, commuters  Jam  the  cltv  approaches 
and  a  strange,  half  life  of  divided  families 
and  Sunday  fathers  is  growing  up. 

If  we  accept  both  the  fuct  of  our  rapid 
growth  In  population  and  the  fiict  that  most 
people  will  live  in  cities,  we  can  begin  a 
serious  attack  upon  our  congested  uglv 
Inconvenient  metropolitan  sprawls  We  can 
create  the  preconditions  of  n  good  urban 
life  that  could  become  a  new  model  for  an 
urbanizing  world. 

Restoration  of  compassion  Is  a  clumsy  way 
to  describe  another  great  embracing  national 
purpose.  In  the  past,  evils  and  miseries  have 
been  the  driving  force  of  majority  discon- 
tent. But  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history 
the  engine  of  social  progress  has  run  out 
of  the  fuel  of  discontent.  We  have  therefore 
to  mobilize  our  imagination,  our  personal 
sense  of  Indignation ,  if  we  are  to  act  on  the 
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conviction  that  grou  poverty,  cxuable  Ill- 
ness, racial  indignity,  mental  dlseaae  and 
suffering  In  old  age  are  a  disgrace  amidst 
the  surrounding  luxuries,  privileges  and  in- 
dulgence of  such  a  wealthy  society  as  ours. 

MUST    OO    BETOND 

And  here  our  top  priorities  must  reach 
beyond  oui  shores.  For  It  is  not  chiefly  in 
America  or  in  the  fortunate  North  Atlantic 
basin  that  the  world's  miseries  are  to  be 
found.  On  the  contrary,  we  confidently  pre- 
dict a  doubling  and  tripling  of  our  high  liv- 
ing standards.  But  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  live  scores  of  millions  who,  on  pres- 
ent forecasts,  may  have  no  such  expectations 

This  disparity  in  living  standards  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  Is  as  great  a  threat  to 
peace  as  the  arms  race,  and  narrowing  the 
gap  is  as  imperative  as  arms  control 

Our  aid  programs  should  therefore  be  de- 
signed not  primarily  to  counter  communism, 
though  they  will  do  this,  too,  but  to  create 
conditions  of  self-respect  and  self-sustaining 
growth  in  economies  still  behind  the  thresh- 
old of  modernization. 

The  needs  are  so  staggering  that  to  achieve 
this  will  demand  not  only  the  greatest  In- 
telligence, perseverance  and  financial  enter- 
prise, private  and  public,  but  also  a  much 
broader  cooperation  and  Joint  effort  with 
other  advanced  nations. 

If  we  accept  this  as  fundamental  American 
foreign  policy,  not  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
but  for  the  next  critical  generation,  we  shall 
develop  the  perspective  and  staying  power  to 
reach  real  solutions,  not  doles,  handouts,  bad 
debts — and  dislike. 

LANDMAKKS    VANISHING 

And  in  so  doing,  we  shall  do  more  than 
set  the  pi-oceases  of  modernization  in  healthy 
motion.  I  believe  that  this  is  the  chief  way 
open  to  viB  to  extend  our  vision  of  a  more 
pjerfect  Union  to  all  mankind. 

It  U  a  commonplace  that  In  a  world  made 
one  by  science  and  the  atom  the  old  national 
boundaries  are  dissolving,  the  old  landmarks 
vanishing.  We  can't  have  privacy  and  the 
hydrogen  bomb  too. 

A  workable  human  society  has  to  be  fash- 
ioned and  we  must  start  where  we  can — by 
setting  up  the  institutions  of  a  common  eco- 
nomic life,  by  employing  our  wealth  and 
wisdom  to  spark  the  growth  of  production 
in  poorer  lands,  by  working  together  with 
like-minded  powers  to  establish  the  perma- 
nent patterns  of  a  workable  world  economy. 
In  this  way  we  can  hope  to  establUh  one 
of  the  two  main  preconditions  of  peaceful 
human  society — economic  solidarity  and 
mutual  help. 

The  other  precondition  of  peace— and 
this,  of  all  priorities,  U  our  highest— is  our 
unwavering  search  for  peace  under  law 
which,  in  our  present  context,  means  con- 
trolled and  supervised  disarmament.  Only 
a  disarmed  world  offers  us  security  worth  the 
name  any  longer. 

I  do  not  believe,  even  now.  that  the  world 
accepts  the  Idea  that  genuine  disarmament 
is  America's  primary,  public  purpose.  We 
talk  of  peace  and  our  devotion  to  it.  But 
there  is  far  more  hard,  unremitting  effort  in 
the  task  than  speeches  or  protestations  or 
Journeys,  however  distant. 

What  seems  to  be  lacking  is  sincere  and 
sustained  dedication  to  this  goal  and  un- 
wearying pursuit  by  our  highest  officers,  mili- 
tary and  civilians.  There  is  a  widespread 
Impression  that  the  United  States  is  dragging 

Its  feet. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
prepared  to  face  the  cost,  the  rigors,  the  ef- 
fortfl  and  the  chaUenge  which  are  involved 
in  recovering  the  public  image  of  a  great 
America.  The  cost  in  physical  terms— in 
hard  work,  in  discipline.  In  more  taxes  11 
need  be— la  hard  to  estimate  precisely. 

Any  •Tins  control  would  release  resources. 
Our    growing    gross    national    product    will 


certainly  provide  wider  margins  out  of  which 
vital  public  expenditures  could  be  met. 
But  if  the  cost  is  higher  than  our  present 
level  of  public  spending.  I  frankly  believe 
that  education  and  health  for  our  children, 
dignity  and  beauty  In  our  civic  lives,  and 
security  and  well-being  In  the  world  at  large 
are  more  important  than  the  "things"  which 
might  otherwise  have  priority. 

But  still  more  Important  is  America's  need 
to  face  squarely  the  facts  about  its  situation. 
If  freedom  is  really  the  organizing  principle 
of  our  society,  then  we  cannot  forget  that  it 
is  not  Illusion,  propaganda,  and  sedatives, 
but  truth,  and  truth  alone,  that  makes  us 
free. 

ENTAn^  HARD  CHOICES 

Under  the  influence  of  the  politics  of 
sedatlor.  and  the  techniques  of  salesman- 
ship, I  believe  that  In  recent  years  self- 
deceit  has  slackened  our  grip  on  reality.  We 
have  tended  to  shirk  the  difficult  truth  and 
accept  the  easy  half-truth.  Perhaps  it  is 
always  that  way.  As  the  old  humorist  Josh 
Billings  used  to  say: 

"Ak  scarce  as  truth  Is,  the  supply  has  al- 
v.ays  been  in  excess  of  the  demand." 

But  we  know  from  our  own  lives  that  real- 
ity entails  hard  choices  and  disappointments. 
that  It  measures  real  achievement  not  in 
terms  of  luck  but  in  terms  of  difficulties 
overcome.  I  don't  believe  our  national  life 
can  follow  any  other  pattern. 

No  preordained  destiny  decrees  that  Amer- 
ica shall  have  all  the  breaks  and  soft  options. 
Neither  greatness  nor  even  freedom  lies  that 
way.  So  we  must  surely  return  to  the  reality 
principle,  to  the  bracing,  invigorating,  up- 
land climate  of  truth  Itself.  I  think  we  are 
ready  now  to  move  forward  into  the  rigors 
and  glories  of  the  new  decade  with  open 
eyes,  eager  step  and  firm  purposes  worthy  of 
our  great  jjast. 


REPEAL  OP  DISCLAIMER 
AFFIDAVIT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association  urging  favor- 
able action  on  S.  2929,  which  is  now  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  This  biU  would 
repeal  the  provision  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  which  requires  a 
disclaimer  of  subversive  beliefs  or  sub- 
versive affiliations,  but  the  bill  would 
retain  the  positive  oath  of  allegiance  re- 
quired of  recipients  of  benefits  under 
this  act. 

At  his  press  conference  on  December 
12  1959,  President  Eisenhower  said  he 
favored  repeal  of  the  disclaimer  require- 
ment. I  believe  the  President's  position 
is  sound.  A  positive  affirmation  of  faith 
and  allegiance  to  our  great  country  is 
far  more  meaningful  and  dignified  than 
a  negative  disclaimer  requirement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  S.  2929  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  I  received 
from  the  National  Student  Association 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  tfiS  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Unitb)  States  National  Stttoxnt 
Association, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  24,  I960. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  HuMPHamT. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAB  Senator  Humphket  :  President  Elsen- 
hower and  Vice  President  Nixon  have  both 
proclaimed  their  suppwt  Sor  deletion  at  tli« 


disclaimer  affidavit  from  section  1001(f)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  From 
one  point  of  view  their  statements  may  be 
viewed  as  the  climax  of  the  long  and  bitter- 
ly fought  battle  to  delete  the  controversial 
loyalty  requirements.  However,  in  a  more 
realistic  sense,  the  climax  of  the  battle  will 
come  when  the  Untied  States  Congress  will 
vote  on  the  Issue. 

The  American  Council  on  Education  lists 
as  of  March  28,  1960,  90  institutions  whose 
presidents  or  boards  of  trustees  have  public- 
ly stated  disapproval  of  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit. Since  the  publication  of  the  list 
Chancellor  Franklin  D  Murphy,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  has  said  that  the  loyalty 
oath  is  "unnecessary  and  Improper."  In  ad- 
dition to  institutions  of  higher  learning 
themselves,  several  national  education  or- 
ganizations have  taken  a  stand  against  sec- 
tion 1001(f).  Included  are:  The  Association^ 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities. 

However,  obJectUMis  to  the  oath  and  affi- 
davit have  not  been  confined  to  the  adult 
segment  of  the  educational  community. 
Students  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  the 
faculty,  administration,  or  board  of  trus- 
tees of  many  institutions.  In  several  cases 
the  student  Ijody  through  its  student  gov- 
ernment has  taken  action  prior  to  that  of 
any  other  body,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  at  this  moment 
which  can  point  to  their  student  body  hav- 
ing made  its  stand  while  action  by  the  facul  - 
ty,  administration  or  board  of  trustees  is  still 
pending. 

Nationwide  student  opposition  to  the  loy- 
alty and  disclaimer  affidavit  requirements 
was  made  known  at  the  12th  National  Stu- 
dent Congress  held  at  the  University  of  Il- 
linois last  August.  There  1.200  students  rep- 
resenting the  United  States  National  Stu- 
dent Association's  380  member  schools  and 
1,200.000  student  constituency  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  urge  deletion  of  section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  Portions  erf  the  resolution  called  for 
Immediate  repeal  of  the  affidavit  section  of 
the  bill  and  are  Included  In  the  statement 
of  Donald  Hoffman,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  March  1,  1960.  page  3971 

USNSA  has  gone  on  record  as  supporting 
S.  2929  and  the  response  of  our  member 
schools  clearly  indicates  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  USNSA's  nonpartisan  non- 
sectarian  constituency  supports  this  deci- 
sion. Letters,  postcards,  student  government 
resolutions,  and  student  newspaper  editorials 
received  by  various  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress from  colleges  and  universities  across 
the  cotmtry.  copl^  of  which  have  been  sent 
to  our  national  offlee.  pointedly  demonstrate 
the  concern  felt  by  the  American  student 
over  the  threat  to  academic  freedom  and  our 
historical  policy  of  Federal  nonintervention 
in  higher  education  posed  by  section  lOOHf ) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

On  behalf  of  Its  1.200.000  members,  the 
United  States  National  Student  Association 
urges  you  to  support  S.  2929  in  debate  on 
the  floor,  and  to  do  your  utmost  to  Insure 
the  passage  by  the  United  States  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

B.  James  Kwxoer. 
Program  Vice  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (j^orum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFMCER.  The 
clerk  will  cell  the  roll.         * 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
tor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  92,  86th  Congress,  the 
SpoUcer  had  AppoinUl  as  members  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee To  Make  the  Necessary  Arrange- 
ments foF  the  Inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent-Elect and  the  Vice  President-Elect 
of  the  United  States  on  the  20th  day  of 
January  1961,  himself,  Mr.  McCormack. 
and  Mr.  Haxj:,kck. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY— ANSWER  TO 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  military  writer,  George 
Fielding  Eliot,  has  performed  many  val- 
uable services  in  the  cause  of  national 
security.  His  ability  to  set  f (Mrth  compli- 
cated and  basic  problems  in  concise,  im- 
derstandable  terms  has  materially  as- 
sisted in  achieving  a  wider  public 
understanding  of  the  issues  whifh  con- 
front our  Nation  in  its  struggle  to  perse- 
vere against  the  incessant  incursions  of 
communism.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
recent  article  by  Major  Eliot.  "Mutual 
Security— Answer  to  ChaUenge,"  which 
was  recently  released  to  the  various  pa- 
pers which  carry  Major  Eliot's  syndicat- 
ed column. 

I  believe  ttiis  column  is  of  particular 
significance  at  this  time  as  it  points  up 
the  vast  sigilificance  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's mutual  security  program,  in  the 
light  of  the  belligerent  attitude  and  ut- 
terances of  Nlkita  Khrushchev  at  the 
summit 

Of  course,  there  were  numerous  mo- 
tives underlying  Khrushchev's  actions. 
One  aspect.  In  particular,  warrants  em- 
phasis at  this  time.  If  there  ever  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  Kremlin's  objectives 
with  respect  to  the  free  world's  system 
of  alliances,  Khrushchev's  action  at  the 
summit  has  dispelled  those  doubts.  Rus- 
sian summit  policy  has  heavily  under- 
lined and  reaffirmed  the  long -recognized 
fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Red 
satellites  are  deliberately  embarked  upon 
a  vigorous  program  of  destroying  the 
system  of  alliances  which  band  together 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  The 
Kremlin  seeks  to  weaken  or  destroy  those 
alliances.  If  they  can  do  so,  the  Red 
rulers  are  confident  that  they  can  prove 
the  efficacy  of  the  policy  of  divide  and 
conquer. 

As  Major  Eliot  so  well  points  out  our 
mutual  security  program  is  designed  to 
support  this  indispensable  system  of  free 
world  alliances,  and  by  so  doing  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  free  peoples  to  resist 
Communist  aggression  hi  its  many  iorms 
Major  Eliot  clearly  explains  why  the 
nations  who  band  together  with  us  in 
opposing  compiunism  will  be  looking  to 
us.  particularly  since  the  summit,  for  in- 
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dlcatlons  of  how  firm  is  our  resolve  and 
how  determined  is  our  sincerity  to  stand 
with  them  In  these  times  of  peril. 

The  action  that  Congress  takes  with 
respect  to  the  mutual  security  program, 
will,  in  the  eyes  of  aP  the  free  world 
nations,  be  the  measure  of  our  inten- 
tions, our  determination,  and  our  sin- 
cerity. There  is  profound  thought  and 
truth  in  Major  Eliot's  observation  that 
if  some  of  the  proposed  drastic  cuts  are 
made  in  the  mutual  security  program, 
'the  continued  unity  of  our  alliances 
would  be  gravely  imperiled  "  and  further, 
such  action  "would,  indeed,  be  a  notable 
victory  for  the  enemies  of  freedom." 

In  view  of  the  truly  great  Importance 
of  the  mutual  security  program,  and  Its 
efTect  upon  our  national  security  and  the 
strength  and  solidarity  of  the  free  world, 
recommend  this  article  by  George 
Fielding  Eliot  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  trie  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mutual  Sectjritt — Answzx  to  Challenge 
(By  George  Pleldlng  Eliot) 
The  unity  of  the  free  world  Is  the  sole 
reliance  upon  which  free  people  can  depend 
for  the  preservation  of  human  liberty  In  the 
face  of  Soviet  challenge. 

The  cornerstone  of  that  unity  Is  confidence 
In  the  power  and  the  wUl  of  the  people  of 
the  ITnlted  States  to  stand  firmly  In  support 
of   their   engagements   and   their   allies. 

The  one  favorable  result  of  the  summit 
collapjse  has  been  the  signs  that  the  free 
world  alliances  are  closing  ranks  as  hope  of 
agreeme.1t  is  replaced  by  the  somber  prospect 
of  a  renewal  of  the  cold  war. 

Now  the  more  exposed  and  geographically 
viilnerable  members  of  these  alliances  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  signs  that 
we  are  not  weakening  In  our  support,  that 
we  are  not  dismayed  by  the  Insolent  chas- 
tisement to  which  our  President  has  been 
subjected.  Many  of  these  governments  have 
been  subjected  to  the  most  brutal  threats 
from  the  Kremlin.  They  have  been  told  that 
the  treacherous  Americans  will  make  use  of 
their  territory  for  aggressive  purposes  and 
then  back  off  and  leave  them  ^  face  the 
consequences  when  the  going  gees  rough. 

The  smallest  sign  that  this  might  be  true 
would  be  a  major  disaster  probably  exceed- 
ing in  Its  evil  results  the  failure  at  the 
Bununlt. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  pending 
ipproprlation  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
p-am assumes  critically  significant  propor- 
tions. 

Here  Is  something  we  can  do  to  provide 
in  outward,  visible  and  immediate  sign  for 
111  to  see— including  the  Kremlin— that  we 
(tand  with  our  friends  and  will  continue  to 
five  them  military  and  econc«nlc  support  in 
iccordance  with  their  needs,  and  with  the 
»mmon  need  of  all  free  nations  to  be  able 
o  maintain  a  united  defensive  front  against 
'  Tommunlst  encroachments. 

It  is  learned  that  in  the  shadow  of  the 

I  ummit  debacle  the  President  has  exiwessed 

lis  feeling  of  mounting  urgency  that  this 

appropriation  should  not  be  slashed    as  Is 

hreatened  by  persistent  critics  of  the  pro- 

I  Tarn  such  as  Congressman  Passman,  Demo- 

(rat     of    LouUiana.    who    la    unfortunately 

•  halrman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Horise 

i  ipproprlatlons    Committee    which    has    the 

flatter  in  hand. 

The  White  House  stfcfl  is  making  Intensive 

<  fforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  all  oon- 

<  erned  the  increasingly  vital  character  which 


this  decision  nqw  assumes.  A  serious  cut 
in  the  appropriation  would  be  accepted 
everywhere  as  a  sign  of  American  weakness 
and  vacillation,  and  as  confirmation  of 
Kremlin  assertions  that  America  wlU  aban- 
don its  friends  In  the  hour  (A  danger. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  mutual  secu- 
rity appropriation  is  of  direct  importance  to 
the  continued  military  security  of  such 
states  as  Pakistan.  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Norway, 
which  have  most  recently  been  the  targets  of 
Soviet  threats,  and  of  many  others  besides. 
Of  the  $4  billion  asked  for  this  year,  half  Is 
direct  military  assistance,  including  $1.2 
billion  for  fixed  costs  and  the  implementing 
of  past  commitments:  this  is  needed  Just  to 
stay  where  we  are  now.  Beyond  that  is 
urgently  needed  1800  million  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  armaments  including  nUssUes. 
aircraft,  electronics,  antisubmarine  warfare, 
and  other  essential  items.  Of  the  remaining 
%2  billion,  a  substantial  sum  is  allotted  to 
defense  support  purposes,  including  eco- 
nomic stabilization  to  enable  our  partners  to 
maintain  their  military  establishments  at  a 
prudent  level. 

The  mere  recitjil  of  these  facts  should 
make  clear  what  would  happen  if  the  re- 
peated threats  of  Cot^ressman  PAsaicAir  to 
slash  a  toUl  of  $1  %  billion  from  the  H  bU- 
lion  requested  by  the  President  should  be 
approved  by  his  congressional  associatea.  If 
this  should  take  place  under  the  ahadow  al- 
ready thrown  across  the  world  by  ICr.  K's 
truculence  and  the  dissolution  of  all  the 
hopes  which  centered  around  the  summit, 
the  continued  unity  of  our  alliances  would 
be  gravely  Imperiled. 

That  would.  Indeed,  be  a  noUble  victory 
for  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

We  have  heard  brave  words  from  many 
distinguished  Members  oC  both  Houses  of 
Congress  about  clodng  ranks  behind  the 
President  in  this  somber  ho«ir.  Tliere  has 
been  a  ring  of  sincerity  in  so  many  of  these 
utterances  that  it  U  diillcult.  indeed,  to  be- 
lieve that  Congress  can  fall  the  Preddent. 
the  coiwtry.  and  the  cause  of  freedoan 
throughout  the  world  by  betraying  the  prin- 
ciple of  mutual  security  at  so  critical  a 
moment. 


THE   ARMED  FORCES:    DEFENDERS 
OP  PEACE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  very  distinguished  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  United  States  Army,  Gen.  Ljrman 
L.  Lemnitzer.  Recently  he  delivered  an 
address  at  the  Armed  Forces  Day  Dinner 
at  Savarmah,  Ga.  I  think  It  Is  timely. 
I  think  it  Is  full  of  meat,  and  deserves 
to  be  examined  by  many  people. 

General  Lemnitzer  talked  upon  the 
subject  of  "The  Armed  Forces:  Defend- 
ers of  Peace."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  may  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Armed  Porcis:  Detenders  or  Pkacz 
Address  by  Gen.  Lyman  L.  Lenmitzer,  Chief 
of  Staff.  US.  Army.  Armed  Forces  Day  din- 
ner. Savannah,  Ga.,  Saturday.  May  21,  1960 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  return  to 
Savannah.  This  city  oCTers  a  visitor  a 
memorable  combination  of  warm  hospitality 
and  beautUul  and  hUtorlc  surroundings. 
ThU  combination  is  difficult  to  match  and 
Impossible  to  excel.  For  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  there  Is  an  additional  appeal. 
All  of  the  military  servloes  have  inataUaUons 
in  thU  general  vicinity— 1  have  In  mind  not 
only  Hunter  Air  Ptarce  Baae.  of  course,  but 
Parrls  Island  and  Fort  Stewart  as  well.  The 
military  personnel  who  have  served   at  any 
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of  these  posts  have  Etrong  and  happy  asso- 
ciations with  Savannah.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  ol  this  feeling  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. During  late  1940  and  early  1941 
I  happen  to  have  taken  p>art  In  the  planning 
for  and  construction  of  what  was  then  known 
as  Camp  Stewart.  As  you  know,  this  has 
now  become  one  of  the  Army's  permanent 
installations. 

In  addition  to  all  these  reasons,  I  par- 
ticularly value  my  opportunity  to  be  here  on 
this  special  occasion.  I  want  to  take  this 
occasion  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
for  the  Interest  shown  In  the  Armed  Forces 
by  the  people  of  Savannah.  This  Interest 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  Im- 
pressive way  In  which  you  have  observed 
Armed  Forces  Day.  From  such  Interest,  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  draw  renewed 
inspiration  In  fulfilling  the  many  require- 
ments of  their  vital  tasks. 

In  considering  a  subject  for  my  remarks 
tonight.  It  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  more  suitable  than  to  talk  about  the 
Armed  Forces  with  regard  to  the  most  fun- 
damental of  their  tasks.  The  subject  which 
I  have  chosen,  therefore.  Is  "The  Armed 
Forces:  Defenders  of  Peace." 

Armed  Forces,  of  course,  are  designed  for 
war.  Therefore,  It  might  seem  at  first 
glance  tliat  to  speak  of  them  as  means  of 
preserving  peace  Is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
On  the  contrary,  however,  our  country  has 
no  aggressive  designs  on  anyone.  For  us, 
the  prime  reason  for  having  Armed  Forces 
is  to  maintain  peace — on  acceptable  terms. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  the  world 
exists  today  In  a  state  of  continuous  ten- 
sion. This  tension  is  given  intensity  by 
military  potentialities  which  have  been 
created  by  advancing  technology.  Describ- 
ing the  situation.  President  Bsenhower  has 
said:  "With  both  sections  of  this  divided 
world  in  possession  of  unbelievably  destruc- 
tive weapons,  mankind  approaches  a  state 
where  mutual  annihilation  beccwnes  a  poesl- 
biuty.  No  other  fact  of  today's  world  equals 
thU  In  importance — It  colors  everything  we 
say,  everything  we  plan  and  everything  we 
do." 

What  makes  this  situation  most  alarming 
Is  the  stated  objective  of  international  com- 
munism. That  objective  is  world  domina- 
tion. It  is  pursued  by  every  possible  means — 
political,  economic,  and  psychological. 
Underlying  all  these  is  mlllUry  force  which 
is  massive  in  size,  global  in  scope,  modern  in 
armament,  and  versatile  In  capability.  The 
infiuence  of  this  military  strength  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  possibility  of  active  hostilities. 
The  threat  which  it  poses  provides  the  force 
behind  the  pressures  of  the  cold  war. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  find  peace- 
ful solutions  to  the  problems  that  are  the 
sources  of  tension  in  the  world.  Our  effort 
must — and  will — continue.  As  an  underlying 
requirement,  however,  we  must  have  the 
manifest  ability  to  defend  ourselves  against 
attack.  Such  an  ability  Is  essential  to  Insure 
the  preservation  of  those  principles  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  human  dignity  to  which  we  and 
other  free  world  nations  are  dedicated. 

This  ability  stems  from  strength.  I  want 
to  state  emphatically  that  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  our  strength  to  threaten  anyone. 
However,  we  must  have  the  types  and  level 
of  strength  which  hold  out  the  clear  promise 
of  certain  retribution  for  any  attack  upon  us. 
In  so  doing,  we  not  only  protect  ourselves, 
but  we  gain  time  to  continue  the  search  for 
peaceful  and  acceptable  solutions  to  the 
source  of  world  tension. 

In  other  words,  the  objective  of  our 
strength  Is  to  deter  war.  However,  to  suc- 
ceed in  deterring  war,  we  must  have  the 
clear  capability  to  win  a  war  if  one  is  thrust 
upon  us.  This  objective  is  expressed  In  the 
theme  of  Armed  Forces  Day— "Power  for 
Peace." 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  strength 
I  refer  to  Is  not  solely  military.    It  Includes 


the  economic  resources  and  structure  which 
make  us  able  to  produce  and  support  the 
necessary  military  forces.  It  Includes  the 
determination  to  uphold  our  cause  which 
makes  us  willing  to  expend  the  effort — and 
make  the  sacrifices.  If  need  be — tor  the 
support  of  the  military  forces  we  require, 
and  to  use  those  forces  if  we  must.  Finally, 
our  strength  Includes  the  military  power — 
the  product  of  our  economy  and  our  deter- 
mination— which  makes  us  ready  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  principles  effectively  and 
promptly  against  any  military  threat. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  security  does  not 
depend  solely  on  the  existence  of  strength. 
There  is  also  a  requirement  for  a  sound 
method  for  the  employment  of  the  strength 
we  maintain.  In  other  words,  we  must  have 
a   valid,   well-thought-out  strategy. 

After  World  War  II,  when  we  were  forced 
to  recognize  the  emergence  of  the  Com- 
munist threats  to  peace,  the  United  States 
was  faced  with  a  choice  of  two  basic 
strategies. 

We  could  withdraw  into  ourselves,  behind 
the  no  longer  effective  barriers  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  into  Fortress 
America.  The  Fortress  America  strategy  has 
been  aptly  described  as  "taking  our  first 
stand  in  the  last  ditch."  In  my  opinion, 
such  a  strategy  would  provide  a  guarantee 
of  defeat,  and  mean  the  loss  of  all  the 
values  and  principles  for  which  we  stand. 
In  contrast,  we  could  adopt  a  forward 
strategy,  in  which  we  would  draw  the  line 
against  aggression  along  the  outer  barriers 
of  the  free  world.  It  Is  this  strategy  which 
we  adopted. 

In  doing  so,  we  adopted  its  corollary — 
the  concept  of  collective  security.  This  con- 
cept is  both  necessary  to  and  made  possible 
by  our  forward  strategy.  Collective  security 
is  therefore  an  absolutely  inseparable  ele- 
ment of  our  own  national  security.  Through 
it,  we  gain  enormously  in  strength  and  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  assets  we  gain 
through  collective  security. 

Associated  with  us  for  mutual  defense  are 
some  45  free  nations  located  throughout  the 
world  These  associations  are  based  on 
shared  Interests  and  shared  devotion  to 
common  principles.  They  have  made  pos- 
sible the  creation  and  maintenance  In  peace- 
time of  actively  functioning  organizations  to 
f)ermlt  successful  combination  of  all  our  ef- 
forts and  operations  In  war.  I  have  in  mind 
such  organizations  as  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO) ,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS),  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO),  and 
the  Australia-New  Zealand-United  States 
Pact  ( ANZUS  Pact) .  Not  all  of  these,  call  for 
maintenance  of  military  force  organizations 
In  being.  However,  they  have  made  It  pos- 
sible to  establish  agreed  provisions  for  the 
creation  of  such  forces  when  needed.  They 
have  brought  into  being  an  Important  degree 
of  mutual  understanding  and  standardiza- 
tion of  practices,  weapons,  equipment,  and 
doctrine.  All  this  would  be  Invaluable  In 
case  of  war. 

A  vital  element  in  the  development  of  a 
working  collective  security  system  has  been 
our  mutual  security  program.  I  want  to  say 
more  about  the  military  aspects  of  this  pro- 
gram later.  For  the  time  being,  I  merely 
want  to  point  out  that  the  mutual  seciulty 
program  is  based  on  economic  as  well  as 
military  cooperation.  Economic  strength.,  as 
I  have  already  indicated,  is  an  essential 
element  In  military  effectiveness.  Military 
strength  dejjends  up>on  economic  stability. 
At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  reciprocal  rela- 
tionship— economic  statolUty  requires  ade- 
quate secvirlty,  which  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree on  military  strength.  This  relationship 
points  up  the  importance  ot  military 
strength  in  resisUng  the  many  forms  oC  cold 
war  pressure. 


It  is  Impossible  to  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance to  our  defense  of  ctrilective  secu- 
rity, or  of  the  mutual  security  program 
which  adds  so  greatly  to  its  strength.  My 
colleagues  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
I  all  agree  that  none  of  us  would  want  to 
see  a  single  dollar  added  to  his  own  specific 
service  budget  if  that  dollar  had  to  be  sub- 
tracted frcMn  the  mutual  security  program. 
Collective  security.  Indeed,  Is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  total  security  effort.  President 
Elsenhower  put  It  very  clearly  when  he  re- 
cently said: 

"If  nations  friendly  to  us  are  weakened 
and  Imperiled,  so  are  we. 

"If  other  friendly  nations  are  strong  and 
free  our  own  strength  and  freedcwn  are  more 
secvure. 

"If  other  nations  prosper,  so  do  we." 
Now,  In  order  to  develop,  with  our  Allies, 
the  type  of  military  force  which  can  effec- 
tively deter  war,  we  must  first  identify  the 
tonns  that  war  could  take. 

Most  conspicuously,  everyone  Is  aware  that 
Soviet  aggression  oould  take  the  character 
of  what  has  been  called  general  war.  That 
is,  it  could  entail  all-out,  glob^  attacks  up- 
on the  United  States  and  we  other  free 
world  nations.  Such  a  war  could  include 
attack  by  nuclear  or  thMmonuclear  weap- 
ons, delivered  by  long-range  bombers  and 
missiles.  However,  it  would  not  be  restricted 
to  such  attacks — w  finally  decided  by  them. 
It  would  also  involve  naval  operations  to 
Isolate  the  United  States  and  our  overseas 
Allies  from  each  other  ^  Further,  It  would 
Involve  offensives  by  oombLned  air,  sea,  and 
ground  forces  to  seize  control  of  land  and 
people  throughout  the  wtM-ld.  Indeed,  these 
offensives  would  be  the  indispensable  pre- 
requisite for  the  aggressor  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jective; their  success  would  be  essential  to 
his  victory.  The  Soviets  themselves  have 
made  cletu*  their  belief  that  the  final  decision 
In  war  would  be  determined  by  the  combined 
operations  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces.  The 
type  of  force  they  have  developed — strategic 
missiles,  offensive  ground  fcH'ces,  and  strong 
submarine  fieets — are  additional  Indication 
of  the  form  they  conceive  that  general  war 
would  take. 

Aside  from  being  general  in  scope,  the 
Communists  could  also  launch  war  that 
would  be  geographicaUy  limited.  Within 
the  area  In  which  It  was  fought,  however, 
Mmlted  war  could  be  conducted  with  a  wide 
variety  of  degrees  of  Intensity.  It  could 
vary  from  a  small-scale  clash  to  war  on  the 
all-out  If  geographically  confined  scale  of 
the  KcH^an  war.  It  could  be  either  nuclear 
or  normuclear.  Even  though  such  a  war 
might  not  directly  threaten  our  own  terri- 
tory. It  would  pose  a  danger  which,  although 
Indirect,  would  be  gravely  menacing.  This 
is  so  because,  over  a  period  of  time.  Com- 
munist absorption  of  Allied  nations  one  by 
one  would  weaken  the  free  world  as  a  whole 
and  Jeopardize  the  strength  of  the  free 
world's  collective  security.  As  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out  In  the  statement  I  quoted, 
otir  national  security  would  be  affected  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  have  pointed  out  that  successful  de- 
terrence of  war  requires  the  ability  to  win. 
However,  this  ability  must  be  credible  to 
the  potential  aggressor.  That  Is,  It  must 
exist  In  terms  which  he  considers  valid.  For 
that  reason,  we  mtist  Insture  that  we  have 
the  types  of  military  force  which  are  clearly 
capable  of  defeating  the  forces  he  main- 
tains. In  the  type  of  operations  in  which  he 
wou'.d  employ  them. 

A-aong  the  requirements  we  must  meet, 
therefore,  Is  to  provide  the  capability  to 
retaliate  svirely  and  effectively  against  a 
strategic  nuclear  attack.  The  purpose  of 
this  capability  Is  to  insure  that  a  prospective 
aggressor  wiU  see  no  advantage  in  aggres- 
sion—to  make  the  price  of  such  attack  too 
heavy  to  be  offset  by  what  the  attacker 
might  conceivably  hope  to  gain. 
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Wltb  tills,  we  must  have  the  capability 
to  protect  ourselves  against  attacks.  IX  de- 
terrence falls,  so  as  to  mlnlmluB  their  vBeeta. 
This  capability  Is  essential  for  us  to  survive 
and  retaliate  against  a  maaalve  blow  de- 
livered by  siirprlse. 

In  addition  ve  must  have  the  ci^ablllty 
not  only  to  retaliate  strategically,  but  also 
to  continue  the  struggle  which  woiQd  be 
necessary — after  the  opening  blow  upon  us — 
to  defeat  the  enemy's  forces  wherever  they 
have  attacked. 

Finally,  we  must  be  capable  of  responding 
promptly,  effectively,  and  appropriately  to 
attacks  which  are  geographically  localized. 
We  must  be  ready  to  take  eflecUve  counter 
action  throughout  the  globe,''  In  operations 
involving  either  nuclear  or  non-nuclear 
weapons. 

All  of  these  capabilities  require  forces  In 
being;  armed  with  modern  weapons;  manned 
by  trained  and  dedicated  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines;  properly  deployed  and 
available  to  fight  effectively  In  any  type  of 
war,  large  or  small,  nuclear  or  non-nuclear, 
anywhere  It  may  occur.  Beyond  this,  these 
capabilities  require  a  foundation  of  psycho- 
logical and  moral  strength  based  on  the  con- 
viction and  the  determination  that  we  will 
prevail. 

In  order  to  meet  these  requirements,  the 
Armed  Purees  are  fulfilling  a  number  of 
broad.  Interrelated  tasks.  These  tasks  are 
mutually  supporting  and  mutually  depend- 
ent. 

The  first  of  these  which  I  shall  discuss 
Is  the  provision  of  secure,  strategic  retalia- 
tory forces.  These  forces  Include  the  mis- 
siles and  bombers  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, the  flghter-bombers  of  Tactical  Air 
FcM-ce  units  overseas;  and  Navy  carrier-based 
aircraft.  The  Navy's  Polaris  submarines  will 
soon  be  added  to  this  array  of  power. 

An  essential  element  of  the  effectiveness 
of  these  forces  is  provided  by  the  defensive 
measiires  we  take  to  achieve  their  security. 
These  meaarures  insiu-e  our  ability  to  retali- 
ate effectively  even  If  we  are  attacked  by 
surprise.  In  part,  this  security  Is  achieved 
by  the  mobility,  dispersion,  and  diversifica- 
tion of  our  retaliatory  forces.  These  factors 
would  greatly  complicate  the  task  of  any 
planner  trying  to  develop  an  attack  which 
would  be  assured  of  sufficient  success  to 
Justify  being  launched.  In  addition, 
security  is  provided  by  the  active  defenses 
we  maintain  to  intercept  and  destroy  an  at- 
tacking force  before  it  could  reach  its  tar- 
gets. These  defenses  consist  of  the  com- 
bination of  Air  Force  and  Navy  early  warn- 
ing systems.  Air  Force  Interceptors,  and  the 
Army's  surface-to-air  missiles.  Currently, 
we  are  working  on  development  of  a 
weapon — the  Nike-Zeus — for  defense  against 
attack  by  missiles.  AU  these  defensive  forces 
are  united  Into  a  coordinated,  centrally  di- 
rected organization— the  North  American 
Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD).  Included 
under  the  operational  control  of  this  organi- 
zation are  not  only  all  U.S.  air  defense  forces, 
but  also  the  air  defense  units  of  Canada  as 
well.  The  commander  of  NORAD  is  Gen 
Laurence  Kuter.  of  the  US.  Air  Force.  His 
Deputy  Is  Air  Marshal  C.  R.  Slemon  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force. 

The  next  major  task  which  the  Armed 
Forces  are  carrying  out  Is  the  maintenance 
of  forward  deployments.  That  is,  forces  of 
all  military  services  are  stationed,  along- 
side forces  of  our  allies,  in  key  strategic 
locations  overseas.  In  the  European  area, 
we  have  the  eth  Fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  7th  Army  In  Germany,  and 
Tactical  Air  Force  units  for  essential  air 
support.  In  the  Padflc  area,  we  have  the 
7th  Fleet  in  Far  East  waters;  the  8th 
Army  and  Tactical  .Ur  Force  units  In  Korea: 
a  Marine  Corpe  division  In  Okinawa,  where 
It  Is  soon  to  be  Joined  by  a  reinforced  alr- 
twme  bauie  group  of  the   Army;    and   an 
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,  Irmy  division — tha  asth — ^In  Hawaii.    These 

:arcefl  provide  clear  evidence  to  our  allies — 

I  kixl  #^^^f«  to  our  potential  enemies — that  we 

vn  able  and  determined  to  act  prcnnptly  and 

sffectively  against  any  military  aggression. 

As  such,  they  make  a  vital  contribution  to 

iie  deterrence  of  war — limited  or  general — 

md  to  the  strength  of  the  collective  secvu-lty 

lystem.    They  also  contribute  to  the  strength 

)f  allied  resistance  to  the  Communists'  cold 

ivar  operations. 

It  would  be  unsound,  of  course,  to  spread 
mr  military  forces  thin  so  as  to  try  to  have 
tome  strength  everywhere.  Indeed,  there  Is 
lo  need  for  us  to  do  so.  because  we  have 
kllles  throughout  the  world.  However.  Com- 
nunlst  aggression  could  occur  In  any  num- 
aer  of  widely  separated  areas.  We  must 
:herefore  be  ready  to  come  to  the  assistance 
>f  our  allies  In  case  of  attacks  upon  them 
n  areas  where  we  do  not  have  American 
orces  deployed.  Also,  we  must  t>e  able  to 
■elnforce  the  units  we  maintain  overseas  If 
;hey  should  be  attacked.  To  meet  this  re- 
luirement.  the  Armed  Forces  carry  out  the 
lext  of  the  broad  tasks  which  I  mentioned. 
This  Is  the  provision  of  strategic  reserves. 
These  are  centrally  located  forces  of  all  the 
nllltary  services  which  can  be  rapidly  dis- 
patched wherever  they  are  needed  to  conduct 
iny  type  of  operations  required.  Our  strate- 
{ic  reserves  include  Tactical  Air  Force  units 
n  the  United  States,  Fleet  Marine  Forces, 
uid  the  Strategic  Army  Corps.  In  addition, 
jiere  are  the  Army  division  In  Hawaii  and 
Jie  Marine  Corps  division  on  Okinawa — to- 
fether  with  the  Army  battle  group  which 
vill  soon  Join  it  there.  Although  I  men- 
;loned  these  forces  In  connection  with  for- 
ward deployments,  they  also  are  a  valuable 
isset  in  our  total  strategic  reserve  capability. 
The  need  to  provide  continuing  support  to 
our  forward  deployments  and  to  move  our 
itrateglc  reserves  promptly  in  case  of  mill- 
;ary  emergencies  points  up  the  next  major 
ask  which  the  Armed  Forces  are  carrying 
)ut.  This  task  Is  the  provision  of  the  ca- 
>ablHty  to  maintain  a  steady  flow  of  men, 
veapons,  equipment,  and  supplies  over  the 
ilr.  sea.  and  land  lines  of  communication 
'rom  the  United  States  to  the  combat  zone, 
nils  flow  must  continue  despite  an  enemy's 
sfforts  to  block  it.  Therefore,  this  capability 
lot  only  requires  transportation,  but  also 
■equlres  the  effective  protection  of  the  air. 
lea.  and  land  routes  over  which  this  trans- 
x>rtatlon  moves.  The  Military  Air  Trans- 
>ort  Service,  the  Military  Sea  Transport 
Jervlce,  the  Army's  Transportation  Corps 
and  the  Joint  defenses  of  transportation 
anes  and  facilities  against  air  and  sub- 
:  narlne  attacks  all  contribute  to  the  accom- 
:  Jllshment  of  this  vital  task. 

Still  another  broad  task  which  must  be 
:  >erformed  is  the  maintenance  of  the  ability 
o  augment  our  peacetime  active  military 
itrength  if  war  breaks  out.  The  require- 
ment to  expand  would  occur  even  in  the 
<  w>  of  comparatively  small-scale  operations 

^1.^*'"°* /***'■**=****  "^'"'y  *o  mobilization  of 
iillltary  forces,  but  Includes  actions  to  in- 
jure production  of  the  equipment  and  sup- 
lies  necessary  to  carry  out   the  operations 
1 0  win  the  war. 

In  part,  this  task  U  performed  by  stock- 
JiUlng  equipment,  maintaining  plans  for 
conversion  of  Industry  to  military  produc- 
tion, and  providing  both  active  and  passive 
irotectlon  of  Industrial,  communications 
and  population  centers  against  attack  In 
tills  connection.  Civil  Defense  activities  have 
a  direct  Influence  on  our  military  effective- 
r  ess.  This  is  because  they  can  minimize 
t  le  effects  of  enemy  blows.  A  clearly  effec- 
t  ve  clvU  defense,  therefore,  contributes  to 
tie  deterrent  effectiveness  of  our  total  mili- 
tuy  effort. 

For  the  initial  mobUlzation  of  militarv 
manpower,  the  Armed  Forces  look  to  their 
r  «pecUve    reserve    components— the  '  Army 


and  Air  NaUonal  Guard  and  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  ReMrres. 
These  organizations  provide  trained,  ready 
indivldtials  and  units.  Speaking  of  the 
Army,  about  which  I  naturally  have  most 
detailed  knowledge,  we  have  reserve  com- 
ponent forces  built  around  87  combat 
divisions — 27  from  the  National  Guard  and 
10  from  the  Army  Reserve.  In  every  respect, 
their  organization  parallels  that  of  active 
Army  units.  Tiielr  readlneu  and  training 
are  at  the  highest  peak  in  our  peacetime 
history.  They  provide  an  invaluable  asset 
both  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  active  forces 
In  case  of  war  and  for  any  emergency  or 
disaster  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

The  final  major  task  of  the  Armed  Forces 
which  I  shall  dUcuss  is  cooperation  with 
our  allies.  All  of  the  previous  tasks  which 
I  have  mentioned  contribute  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  cooperation.  What  I  have  spe- 
cifically in  mind,  however,  is  the  activity  of 
the  Armed  Forces  In  connection  with  the 
military  aspects  erf  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. Under  this  program,  we  are  assist- 
ing In  the  development  of  the  military 
strength  of  42  allied  nations.  Even  a  brief 
tabulation  of  the  forces  the  nations  par- 
ticipating with  us  in  this  program  are  main- 
taining provides  some  impressive  totals. 
Their  ground  forces  consist  of  no  less  than 
5  million  men.  Their  navies  comprise  3,300 
combat  ships.  Their  air  forces  have  more 
than  25.000  aircraft,  and  about  half  of  these 
are  Jets. 

All  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  are  assisting 
in  the  development  of  allied  strength  under 
the  mutual  security  program.  The  Army 
alone,  through  Its  military  assistance  ad- 
visory groups  and  military  missions.  Is  as- 
sisting in  the  training  of  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  200  allied  divisions.  These, 
with  their  counterparts  In  the  other  types 
of  military  forces,  constitute  a  vast  con- 
tribution to  the  sum  of  free  world  military 
strength.  They  are  an  Important  element 
in  the  ability  to  achieve  the  common  goal, 
which  is  to  deter  the  Communists  from  risk- 
ing military  aggression. 

To  sum  up  my  remarks,  I  want  to  stress 
the  major  points  in  what  I  have  said  this 
evening. 

Must  basically,  the  object  of  all  our  mili- 
tary effort  Is  to  prevent  war.  To  do  so,  how- 
ever, requires  us  to  maintain  military 
strength  which  is  capable  of  winning  war  If 
deterrence  fails.  0\ir  ability  to  win  must  be 
clearly  evident,  which  means  Uiat  it  must 
stem  from  the  types  of  forces  which  the 
prospective  enemy  recognizes  will  Insure  the 
defeat  of  any  military  aggression  he  might 
consider  undertaking.  The  more  clearly  we 
possess  this  ability,  the  less  likely  we  are  to 
be  called  upon  to  employ  it. 

In  developing  military  strength,  we  have 
Joined  with  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  Insure  our 
common  defense  through  collective  security. 
This  collective'  security  system  provides  the 
foundation  of  our  own  national  security  sys- 
tem. It  represents  a  vast,  widespread,  and 
impressive  total  of  strength.  In  contributing 
to  this  strength,  we  threaten  no  nation. 
The  purpose  of  our  effort  is  to  deter  war  by 
promising  the  sure  defeat  of  aggressive 
attack  upon  us  or  our  allies. 

The  forces  which  make  up  our  military 
strength  are  versatUe.  flexible,  and  powerful. 
They  require— and  Include— the  strengths 
and  special  capabilities  of  all  our  Armed 
Forces,  organized  under  the  type  of  control 
and  cordlnatlon  to  Insure  their  most  effec- 
tive employment  in  combinaUon.  Where 
appropriate,  they  are  united  under  cen- 
tralized direction  with  the  forces  of  our  allies. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  maintenance  and 
continuing  improvement  of  this  combined 
capability  is  the  object  of  the  fullest  energies 
of  all  your  Armed  Forces. 
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Sustaining  the  Armed  Torces  are  the  un- 
derstanding and  support  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  whom  the  Armed  Forces  serve. 
Such  understanding  and  support  provide  the 
Indispensable  aovirce  not  only  of  the  ma- 
terial effectiveness  of  the  military  services, 
but  also  of  the  moral  and  psychological 
strength  of  their  individual  members.  The 
interest  of  the  people  of  Savannah,  which 
you  have  so  clearly  displayed  in  your  ob- 
servance of  Armed  Forces  Day,  Is  an  Impres- 
sive manifestation  of  the  understanding  and 
support  to  which  I  rtfer.  These,  in  turn,  are 
a  reflection  of  something  of  the  most  pro- 
found importance — the  American  dedication 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  Nation  was 
built  and  for  which  it  stands  today.  This 
dedication  gives  unmistakable  proof  of  the 
firm  determination  of  the  American  people 
to  uphold  these  principles  against  any  threat 
the  future  may  bring. 

The  union  of  this  national  determination 
with  the  military  strength  represented  by  the 
united  capabilities  of  our  combined  Armed 
Forces  and  those  of  our  allies  provides  the 
vital  source  of  our  power — and,  through  it, 
our  surest  hope  for  peace. 


THE     INTERNATIONAL     SITUATION 
AFTER  THE  SUMMIT  FAILURE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  inter- 
national situation  as  it  appears  today, 
after  the  President's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion last  night.  I  hope,  as  a  result  of 
that  address,  which  I  thought  on  the 
whole  made  a  constructive  contribution 
to  our  national  postuie,  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  talk  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle,  or  outside  of  this  Chamber,  accus- 
ing individuals  of  either  party  of  being 
"soft  on  communism."  From  now  on 
the  phrase  "soft  on  communism  "  should 
go  out  of  the  lexicon  of  phrases  which 
responsible  politicians  can  use  with  re- 
spect to  other  American  citizens. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  not  only  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  speech,  but 
also  in  the  light  of  a  statement  issued  on 
Monday  by  the  distinguished  Governor 
of  New  York,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
which  was  published  in  Tuesdays  issue 
of  the  New  York  Times. 

Because  I  wish  to  be,  this  afternoon, 
extremely  nonpartisan,  I  should  like  to 
commend  this  statement  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  to  all  of  my  friends,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle. 

The  statement  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  May  24,  1960. 
by  RepresenUtive  Victor  Anftjso,  of 
New  York.  I  shall  not,  therefore,  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  again. 

I  find  myself  in  complete  accord  with 
what  Governor  Rockefeller  said.  The 
subsUnce  of  his  statement  was  that^— 
There  U  a  clear  and  compelling  need  to 
face  the  facta  concerning  the  failure  of  the 
summit  conference  at  Paris— and  to  examine 
these  facts  with  reason  and  courage  and 
candor — 

And  that—  ^ 

this  need  is  equally  binding  on  citizens  gen- 
erally and  on  our  two  political  parties  in 
particular. 

As  I  read  the  statement,  I  thought  to 
mj-self  that  it  might  have  been  written 


by  Adlai  Stevenson,  but  I  found  instead 
it  was  a  statement  by  Governor  Rocke- 

feUer. 

Grovemor  Rockefeller  said: 

We  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  dare 
not  and  must  not,  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
flee  from  the  open  and  honest  exercise  of 
reason  in  favor  of  partisan  preferences  and 
postures.  The  facts — and  the  debate  upon 
them— must  be  neither  exploited  nor  evaded. 

The  people  need  to  know  what  went  wrong, 
where  we  p.re,  and  where  we  are  going. 

Governor  Rockefeller  calls  for  a  great 
and  a  candid  debate  on  what  went  wrong 
at  the  summit,  and  why,  and  how  we  can 
prevent  such  blunders  from  occurring 
again.     He  says — and  I  agree — 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  Democratic  Party. 
la  lU  proper  desire  to  get  at  the  facts,  will 
not  engage  in  any  shallow  partisan  effort  to 
assign  all  error  to  Its  adversaries,  all  wisdom 
to  Iteelf . 

* 

I  say  "Amen"  to  that. 

He  further  said : 

I  hope,  no  less  fervently  for  being  a  Re- 
publican, that  Republicans  will  not  try  to 
disguise  the  present  situation  for  equally 
partisan  reasons.  For  it  would  be  false  and 
frivolous — and  ultimately  damaging  to  both 
Nation  and  party — to  dismiss  sober  criti- 
cism of  6f>ecific  American  conduct  as  a  peril 
to  national  unity. 

With  this  I  find  myself  also  in  accord. 

He  further  said: 

We  must  be  clear  about  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  national  unity — and  what  it  does  not 
mean. 

It  does  not  mean  that  debate  threatens 
unity  or   that  dissent  suggests  disloyalty. 

It  does  not  mean  that  a  free  people  should 
suspend  or  suppress  its  own  self-examina- 
tion for  fear  that  the  exercise  be  distorted 
by  our  enemies. 

He  further  said: 

A  democracy  must  deal  with  facts.  If  it 
starts  dealings  with  ficUons,  it  is  merely 
trying  to  deceive  others. 


With  a)l  of  this  philosophy  with  re- 
spect to  a  great  debate  on  our  interna- 
tional situation,  I  And  myself  in  complete 

accord.  ^    .    .. 

Govei-nor  Rockefellfer  points  out  that: 

The  crudity  of  Soviet  conduct  gives  neither 
reason  nor  excuse  for  denying  that  some 
aspects  of  American  conduct.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  conference,  demand  examination 
of  their  purpose  and  prudence. 

Goveinor  Rockefeller  states  that  he 
does  not  believe  the  facts  known  to  date 
add  up  to  a  fatal  debacle,  any  more  than 
that  they  suggest  a  shining  victory.  He 
argues  that  the  discussion  and  the  de- 
bate upon  these  matters  must  not  de- 
generate into  a  clash  of  absurd  partisan 
absolutes,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
a  thing  of  glib  cliches  or  irresponsible 
invective  or  bitter  slogans,  but  must  be  a 
thing  of  sense  and  substance. 

Mr  President,  I  hope  we  shall  not 
hear  those  bitter  cliches  any  more  in  the 
Senate  or  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  or  the  assertion  that  particular 
individuals  who  are  patriotic  Americans, 
regardless  of  their  party,  are  "soft  on 
communism." 
Governor  Rockefeller  continues: 
The  future  is  what  matters.  This  defines 
the  test  for  both  political  parties:    to  glTe 


positive  proctf  that  we  can  make  a  difficult 
and  stressful  time  a  thoughtful  and  creative 
time. 

Let  our  reasoning  be  rigorous,  our  speech 
fair,  our  Judgments  honest.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  discover  truth  or  to  define 
purpoee. 

So  again  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  fair, 
nonpartisan  study  or  inquiry  into  what 
took  place  before  the  summit.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  this  body  who  is  better 
qualified  to  conduct  such  a  hearing  than 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  [Mr. 
Pdi.br JGHT  ] .  I  am  sure  that  inquiry  will 
not  be  impeded  by  anyone  becaiue  of 
partisan  politics.  I  feel  most  strongly 
that  our  obligation  in  this  body  is  not  to 
look  to  the  past,  although  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  should 
be  searched  out  and  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  course  of  action  by 
which  they  will  not  be  repeated.  But 
we  should  look  to  the  future,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  cconmend  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  what 
he  said  in  his  talk  to  the  Nation  yester- 
day. 

There  was  much  in  that  sp>eech  with 
which  I  cannot  agree.  I  thought  his 
efforts  to  explain  away  the  unfortunate 
blunders  which  preceded  the  collapse  of 
the  summit  conference  were,  to  put  it 
mildly  and  in  a  friendly  way,  ingenuous. 
I  thought  that  some  of  the  things  which 
he  had  to  say  in  defense  of  the  com- 
mimications  alert  ordered  by  Secretary 
Gates  were  not  particularly  persuasive. 

I  felt  that  his  entire  defense  of  the 
conduct  of  his  administration  was  some- 
thing less  than  convincing. 

Yet  the  President  of  the  United  States 
also  looked  at  the  future,  and  he  looked 
at  the  future  through  the  same  eyes  with 
which  I  think  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  patriotic  and  intelligent  Americans 
will  look  also.     He  did  not  revive  the 
charge  that  Americans  who  speak  up  in 
support   of    peace    are    "soft   on   com- 
munism."   He  did  not  suggest  that  we 
should  "go  it  alone.'     He  did  not  deal 
with  the  mythical  dangers  of  concluding 
an  intelligent  treaty  with  adequate  in- 
spection and  control  in  the  field  of  nu- 
clear arms  testing.    He  did  not  indicate 
a  desire  to  break  off  the  disarmament 
conference.     In  fact,  he  said  with  re- 
spect to  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
that  we  and  all  the  world  realize,  de- 
spite  our   recent   disappointment,    that 
progress  toward  the  goal  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding, easing  the  causes  of  ten- 
sion, and  reduction  of  armaments  is  as 
necessary  as  ever.    He  spoke  of  his  de- 
termination to  continue  these  peaceful 
efforts,   including   participation   in    the 
existing    negotiations   with    the    Soviet 
union.    He  spoke  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  that  regard,  and  says  we  are 
prepared  to  preserve  it  and  to  build  on 

He  spoke  further  of  conductmg  ne- 
gotiations not  merely  on  the  basis  of 
surface  harmony,  but.  rather,  as  a  care- 
ful search  for  common  interests  between 
the  Western  AlUes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  spoke  with  some  encoura«ement  on 
continuing  the  search  for  a  meamngful 
safe,  and,  from  the  American  pomt  of 
view  sound,  nuclear  test  ban.    He  spoke 
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also  of  not  relaxing  our  search  lor  new 
means  of  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by 
miscalculation.  He  said  as  far  as  Ameri- 
cans are  concerned,  our  program  for  In- 
creased contacts  between  all  people,  in- 
cluding the  Russians,  shall  continue.  He 
concluded  with  his  pledge  to  his  fellow 
Americans  to  journey  anywhere  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace,  and  his  renewed 
determination  to  pursue  a  peace  of  dig- 
nity, friendship,  honor,  and  justice.  He 
said  that  we  and  our  allies  working  to- 
gether will  continue  to  work  for  the  sur- 
vival of  mankind  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  sound  and 
patriotic  words,  and  yet  they  could  well 
be  criticized — not  by  me  and  not,  I  hope, 
by  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  nor 
by  and  other  responsible  Ameilcan  in 
public  life — as  being  "soft  on  commu- 
nism." 

So  I  hope  the  "lunatic  fringe"  in  both 
parties,  whom  I  ^lall  not  deign  dignify 
by  name,  will  stop  the  business  of  sug- 
sresting  that  we  must  now  proceed  in- 
evitably either  to  a  preventive  war  or 
to  mutual  destruction.  I  hope  the  sane 
and  sensible  Senators,  who  constitute 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  this 
bod>' — in  fact,  more  than  the  two-thirds 
necessary  at  any  time  to  shut  off  de- 
bate— will  renew  their  own  determina- 
tion to  create  a  climate  in  the  Senate 
w  hich>  will  be  emiducive  to  peace  and 
efforts  for  peace. 

My  principal  regret  with  respect  to  the 
speech  of  the  President  was  that  he  did 
not  see  fit  again  to  reiterate  his  desire 
to  have  the  iniquitous  Connally  amend- 
ment in  our  aidherence  to  the  World 
Court  repealed,  as  it  should  be  repealed, 
to  bring  our  posture  in  international  af- 
fairs in  line  with  the  status  of  most  of 
our  allies,  and  to  indicate  by  one  small 
deed  that  we  will  implement  our  words 
when  we  say  that  we  believe  in  world 
peace  through  world  law,  to  show  that 
isolationism  is  really  dead  in  this  body, 
and  that  we  recognize  the  necessity  of 
building  on  an  equal  basis  a  system  of 
world  law  with  the  other  free  peoples  of 
the  world,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  because  it  is  only 
through  world  law  that  world  pleace  can 
come. 

Mr.  GHDRE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Tennessee,  who  has 
made  such  a  great  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  world  affairs  already,  and  I  am 
sure  will  make  additional  great  contribu- 
tions as  the  days  go  by. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend  for  his  generous  remarks.  Like 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  found  praiseworthy  sentiments 
and  proposals  in  the  President's  speech. 
I  also  found  that  it  raised  new  ques- 
tions. As  an  example,  let  me  read  one 
sentence  from  the  President's  address 
in  which  he  referred  to  the  U-2  flight. 

As  to  the  timing,  the  question  waa  really 
whether  to  haJt  the  program  and  thus  forego 
the  gathering  of  Important  Information  that 
was  essential  and  that  was  likely  to  be  un- 
available at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  interrupt  by 
saying  that  the  statement  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  just  read  se«ns 
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be  a  perfectly  specious  com- 
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The  Senator  is  correct, 
hope  that  these  questions  will 
into  by  the  study  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Commit- 
F^reign  Relations  and  his  com- 
about  to  engage  in.     The  Sen- 
recall    that   in   the    remarks 
made  a  few  minutes  ago  I  indi- 
dissent  with  most  of  the  first 
Pi-esidenfs  speech,  but  my 
ai^proval  of  that  part  in  which  he 
American  people  to  renew  the 
peace. 

Mr.   President,  will   the 
iield  further? 
jARK.     I    am   very   happy    to 


GORE. 


I  did  not  raise  this  ques- 
matter  of  criticism.  I  cite  as 
of  fact  that  the  mere  reading 
clause  of  the  sentence  causes 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Question  "Why?"  I  am  unable 
the  question.  I  cite  it  as 
;hat  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
must  be  earnest  in  its  probing, 
the  truth  for  the  American 
because  it  is  only  through  the 
development  of  the  truth  and  the  cor- 
rection o'  mistakes  that  this  great  Na- 
tion of  )urs  can  demonstrate  to  the 
world  its  will  and  its  capacity  to  cor- 
rect thes<  mistakes  and  proceed  upon  a 
correct  c(  urse  and  policy. 

Mr.  CL  KRK.  I  agree  with  my  friend 
that  wha  he  has  said  is  something  that 
we  will  have  to  do. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  heard  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
juxtapositioning  the  statement  of  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  the  speech  of  the 
President. 

As  so  often  happens  in  these  mattei.s. 
those  who  oppose  what  I  call  an  airinii 
or  a  study,  and  what  others  call  an  in- 
vestigation, had  a  right  to  fear  that  it 
would  end  up  in  a  free-for-all  battle  of 
charge  and  countercharge,  which  would 
distract  us  and  tear  the  fabric  of  our 
national  being  veiT  badly,  and  thus  make 
us  a  rather  sorry  spectacle  to  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  like  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  elo- 
quent Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
other  Senators,  including  myself,  and 
Governor  Rockefeller,  feel  that  this 
ought  to  be  looked  into,  had  some  ground 
rules. 

This  matter  has  now  been  happily 
composed.  I  only  express  the  hope  that 
we  will  give  as  much  credit  for  sincerity 
to  those  who  opposed  as  to  those  who 
proposed,  because  there  is  so  much  out 
of  which,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  partisan 
hay  can  be  made,  and  that  all  of  us  who 
feel  as  my  colleagues  and  I  do  about 
these  international  questions,  should  be 
busying  ourselves  now  to  Arm  the  struc- 
ture and  cement  up  the  cracks  and  put 
new  foundations  under  our  determina- 
tion to  work  to  that  end,  and  to  work, 
as  George  Kennan  told  us  this  morning, 
in  his  statement  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Policy  Machinery,  witli 
a  new  burst  of  effort  and  a  new  massing 
of  resources  for  the  integration  of  the 
free  world  and  for  the  development  and 
fortification  of  the  United  Nations. 

Without  being  a  Pollyanna  about  unity 
and  about  people  agreeing,  I  believe  that 
recosnition  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  opposed  the  holding  of 
an  investigation  were  not  all  wrong,  any- 
more than  those  who  proposed  an  in- 
vestigation wei-e  all  right.  Of  course 
this  matter  has  now  been  happily 
resolved. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am.  of 
course,  in  accord  with  the  general  tenor 
of  what  my  friend  from  New  York  has 
said.  However,  I  suspect  that  he  will 
also  be  in  accord  with  a  brief  statement, 
not  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  but  on 
an  equally  important  principle  of  free 
government,  which  I  would  propose  to 
him,  in  view  of  the  discussion  and  de- 
bate, and  that  is  that  those  who  dis- 
agree with  a  particular  attitude  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy  are  neither 
disloyal  nor  guilty  of  treason,  or  that 
they  are  "soft  on  communism";  that 
what  we  must  search  for  is  the  tmthf 
and  that  in  a  democratic  society  truth 
appears,  as  a  rule,  only  after  a  rigorous 
debate  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Marquis  of  Queensbury  rules  by  mature 
men,  and  that  there  should  be  no  resort 
to  the  throwing  of  political  mud. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  believe  Governor 
Rockefeller  put  it  veiy  well — and  per- 
haps the  Senator  and  I  both  use  this 
same  approach — when  he  used  the  word 
"responsible"  in  terms  of  a  debate  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  issues  which  are  at 
stake  and  the  cause  which  is  at  stake. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  take  ex- 
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ceptlon  to  the  desire  to  give  the  matter 
what  I  call  a  thorough  airing  and  what 
the  Senator  calls  thorough  discussion 
and  debate.  I  am  glad  that  the  matter 
is  now  back  on  the  track.  I  have  a  hand 
in  it  in  my  subcommittee,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  a  hand  in  it 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  the  whole  Senate  will  also,  as  the 
subject  is  further  discussed  on  the  floor. 
As  is  usual  in  our  country,  after  a  little 
heat  there  is  much  light. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent's forthright  statement  of  approval 
of  the  inquiry  is  fortuitous.  It  augers 
well.  It  will  be  a  fine  influence  for  ob- 
jectivity. This  statement  on  his  part. 
added  to  that  of  the  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  will 
serve  to  promote  the  type  of  inquiry  of 
which  the  Senate  and  the  country.  I 
hope,  will  be  proud. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friends  that  again  I  have  been  at 
this  business  too  long,  as  they  have  also, 
to  be  interested  in  pious  phrases.  What 
really  worried  me  was  that  the  kind  of 
thing  which  occurred  within  a  few  days 
following  the  breakup  of  the  summit 
confei-ence,  would  drive  a  wedge  in  the 
bipartisan  group  of  Senators  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  are  indispensably 
voting  measures  which  will  have  to  back 
up  our  Intentions  and  our  desires. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
and  I,  without  regard  to  party,  had  to 
make  whatever  contributions  we  could 
make  to  put  that  situation  back  together 
again,  because  we  must,  if  we  are  going 
to  get  the  job  done  and  be  successful 
in  our  appeal  to  the  American  people 
for  the  sacrifices  they  must  make,  be 
of  one  mind  in  pm-suing  a  common  ob- 
jective. That  was  my  interest  in  rais- 
ing the  question  this  morning  and  that 
it  why  I  am  so  pleased  with  the  dis- 
cussion now. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS. 

Mr.   GORE. 


titled  and  which  the  national  interest 
requires,  and  not  to  forestall  or  to  pre- 
vent the  necessary  monolithic  patriotic 
unity  which  this  Nation  has  shown  and 
can    always   demonstrate    in    times  .of 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  for 
his  comments.  I  think  we  have  rather 
constructively  explored  the  subject  up 
to  this  point. 


I  yield. 

Candor  prompts  me  to 
suggest  that  I  have  felt  that  some  com- 
ments outside  this  body,  as  well  as  an 
occasional  one  in  this  body,  have  tended 
to  imply  that  critical  questions,  such  as 
have  been  rai.sed  by  the  distinguished 
Governor  of  the  great  State  which  the 
able  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  has  the  honor,  in  part,  to  rep- 
resent, and  critical  questions  raised  by 
members  of  the  opposition  party  and  by 
persons  who  do  not  claim  allegiance, 
perhaps,  to  other  parties,  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  unity  and  even  subvert  unity, 
to  use  a  strong  word.  True  unity  can- 
not thus  be  defined  or  treated.  True 
unity  of  purpose  in  this  undertaking  re- 
quires an  implacable  search  for  the 
truth  concerning  the  events  which  led 
to  this  diplomatic  debacle,  which  all  men 
of  good  will  must  regret. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  think  we  must 
search  and  seek  out  the  truth — that 
part  which  can  be  sought  and  revealed 
without  injury  to  the  national  security — 
not  with  any  desire  to  deny  to  the  Pres- 
ident the  support   to  which  he  is  en- 


ADJUSTMENT  OP  LEGISLATIVE  JU- 
RISDICTION OVER  CERTAIN  LAND 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  S.  1617,  the  bill  ex- 
pected to  be  called  up  tomorrow,  re- 
lating to  legislative  jurisdiction  exer- 
-cised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
pui-poses.  and  for  other  pmposes,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorilm.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection  

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  willing  to  agree  to  the  re- 
quest, provided  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
sumed after  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made  his  speech. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  his  covutesy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  an  agreement  as  to 
that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  may  be  renewed  later  on. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
consent  to  have  the  quorum  call  restmied 
after  the  Senator  from  Missouri  makes 
his  speech,  I  must  object  to  the  request 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  can  be  suggested  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately after  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  concluded,  there 

be  a  quoriun  call.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  SUMMIT 

CONFERENCE:  LESSONS  FOR  THE 

FUTURE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  has  made  his  report  on 
the  collapse  of  the  simamit. 

He  is  back  again  in  the  United  States. 


Even  the  most  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Presidential  OfOce  cannot  now  object 
to  candid  consideration  of  the  debacle, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  assert  that  the 
Presidency  is  above  discussion. 

No  Democratic  President  ever  asked 
for  such  immimity;  and  no  Republican 
ever  accorded  it  to  him. 

But  one  has  no  heart  for  criticism, 
except  as  it  may  lead  to  xirgent  remedial 
action.  The  damage  which  these  blun- 
ders have  done  to  the  security  and  pres- 
tige of  our  country  and  of  our  allies 
and  to  the  whole  free  world  has  been 
too  great  to  warrant  thought  of  any- 
thing but  repairing  it. 

There  is  no  need,  here,  to  pick  ^ 
scapegoat,  for  there  is  blame  enough 
for  all  concerned,  and  in  generous  meas- 
ure. 

The  President  rightly  resented 
Khrushchev's  unpardonable  conduct  in 
heaping  insult  and  indignity  upon  him. 
and,  through  him,  upon  the  United 
States. 

The  President  spoke,  again  rightly  and 
warmly,  of  the  generous  support  which 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan  extended  to  him. 

The  President  properly  urged  a  clos- 
ing of  the  ranks  among  ourselves  and 
with  our  allies,  to  meet  the  hostility 
with  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  now 
replaced  the  "relaxation  of  tensions." 
which  so  recently  was  his  theme. 

But  a  few  of  the  President's  revela- 
tions akwut  his  understanding  of  our 
international  relations  deserve  closer 
analysis. 

"Of  course."  he  said  last  night,  "we 
had  no  indication  or  thought  that  basic 
Soviet  poUcies  had  turned  about." 

It  all  depends,  I  supi;x>se,  on  what  the 
President  means  by  "basic  Soviet  poli- 
cies." If  he  means  that  he  had  no 
idea  the  policy  of  "relaxing  tensions." 
of  "peaceful  CMnpetition,"  of  the  "spirit 
of  Camp  David"  had  been  tossed  over- 
board, this  can  only  have  been  because 
no  one  bothered  to  tell  him  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  recently  been  saying. 

How  would  the  President  have  missed 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  speech  at  Baku,  in 
April,  where  he  rep)eated  his  threats  and 
intentions  about  Berlin  ir.  the  most 
brutal  and  direct  language  he  had  ever 
used?  It  was  plain  that  there  were 
stormy  times  ahead,  on  Berlin. 

The  President  also  said,  "Nor  had  our 
own  policies  changed."  Well,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  thought  they  had.  At 
Camp  David,  he  got  the  idea  that  the 
President  thought  Berlin  presented  an 
"abnormal"  situation,  and  that  he  would 
go  to  Paris  to  move  it  in  the  direction 
of  "normality."        » 

But  when  Mr.  Khrushchev  visited 
General  de  Gaulle,  in  April,- he  got  the 
word  that  the  West  was  not  planniijg 
to  make  any  concessions  on  Berlin. 

The  President  knows  now,  so  he  told 
us.  that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  even  before 
he  left  Moscow,  had  planned  to  cancel 
the  Eisenhower  invitation  and  wreck  the 
conference. 

But,  by  his  own  statement,  he  thought 
in  April  that  "the  Soviet  leaders  might 
at  last  be  ready  for  serious  talks"  on 
Berlin.  He  went  to  Paris,  he  said,  *"to 
explore  that  possibility." 
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What  he  apparently  did  not  grasp 
was  that  the  only  talks  on  Berlin  which 
Mr  Khrushchev  would  regard  as  sen- 
ous  were  talks  which  left  Berlin  open  to 
Communist  control. 

A  basic  fact  would  still  appear  to 
escape  the  President.  It  is  that,  while 
the  U-2  incident  furnished  a  mode  by 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  could  bring  the 
Paris  conference  to  spectacular  and  hu- 
miliating disaster,  it  was  bound  tor  fail- 
ure, and  that  the  tensions  were  height- 
ened when  Mr.  Khrushchev  learned  that 
the  Allies  would  refuse  to  accede  to  his 
demands  on  Berlin— for  he  believed,  and 
doubtless  still  believes,  that  he  Is  strong 
enough  to  achieve  them. 
*  Other  lessons  of  this  summit  meeting 
are  quite  plain.  To  be  sure,  they  have 
been  learned  more  painfully  than  those 
of  the  1955  siunmit;  but  they  reinforce 
the  lessons  of  1955. 

The  President  knew  these  once,  and 
could  recite  them  letter  perfect.  One  of 
those  1955  lessons  was  that  these  meet- 
ings are  too  dangerous  for  any  President, 
except  when  negotiation  has  cleared 
away  most  of  the  obstacles,  and  has 
paved  the  way  for  formal  agreements  by 
heads  of  government. 

President  Elsenhower  knew  this  after 
the  "Spirit  of  Geneva,"  1955  model,  had 
proved  a  nonstarter.  He  was  deter- 
mined, so  he  said,  never  again  to  go  to 
one.  imless  the  foimdation  of  agreement 
had  first  been  laid. 

Yet  he  went  without  it.  because  he 
was  forced  to  go.  And  here  lies  the  sec- 
ond lesson:  He  was  forced  to  go,  becavose 
a  summit  meeting,  along  with  an  ex- 
change of  visits  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  was  the  price  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev exacted  before  he  woxild  relax 
the  time  limit  within  which  to  discuss 
the  terms  on  Berlin — terms  which  the 
Russians  have  demanded  since  the  au- 
tumn of  1958,  and  still  demand. 

And  Mr.  Khrushchev  got  his  price,  be- 
cause— as  I  have  been  pointing  out  year 
in  and  year  out — ^President  Eisenhower 
not  only  failed,  but  he  refused  to  provide 
military  power  which  would  make  us  se- 
cure against  this  sort  of  Soviet  black- 
mail. 

Although  the  Western  leaders  were 
forced  to  go  to  the  summit,  they  be- 
lieved they  could  refuse  Mr.  Khru- 
.shchev's  demands  and  could  divert  dis- 
cussion to  other  subjects,  since  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  most  anxious  to  get  the 
President  to  Moscow. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was 
offered  such  an  opportunity  as  has 
seldom  been  given  into  such  willing  and 
imscrupulous  hands.  By  a  series  of 
blunders,  each  surpassing  its  predeces- 
sor, the  President  of  the  United  States 
became  a  bound  and  living  sacrifice  for 
such  public  denigration  and  hiuniliatlon 
as  no  occupant  of  that  high  office  had 
ever  before  experienced. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  not  only  humiliated 
Mr.  Eisenhower,  he  heaped  contempt 
upon  one  of  the  great  assets  of  the  free 
world— the  Office  from  which  it  had 
more  than  once  been  rallied  to  defend 
and  save  freedom  itself. 

But  one  gets  no  impression  that  the 
President  realizes  that  anything  serious. 
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not  to  say  disastrous,  has  occm-red.  or 
that  he  las  learned  anythixig  from  what 
he  call!    our  recent  disappointment. 

What  for  instance,  does  he  propose 
that  th(i  nations  do?  Nothing  but  the 
presumiiit  prescription  of  the  admin- 
istratioi  for  a  spring  tuneup.  Sulfur 
and  mo:  asses,  without  the  sulfur. 

And  t  le  reason?  Well,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, M  ■.  Khrushchev  did  not  go  beyond 
invectiv  e — and  the  President  should  cer- 
tainly ::now  about  that.  But  can  we 
write  tl  is  off  as  a  timewom  Soviet  de- 
vice, w  len  even  the  complacent  Mr. 
Eisenhc  wer  was  reminded  by  this  experi- 
ence of  the  unpredictability  of  despotic 

rule? 

Wher  he  came  last  night  to  discuss 
measur  «  for  meeting  the  impredictabil- 
ity.  he  «ld  us  that  his  administration's 
miiitar;  program  was  just  right — the 
only  w  irning  was  against  overbuilding 
our  for  !es  in  hysteria,  a  highly  unlikely 
conting  ency. 

We  siould  have  businesslike  dealings 
with  i  oviet  leaders  on  outstanding 
issues;  >ut  it  was  not  made  clear  whether 
or  not  the  dealings  which  led  to  our 
recent  disappointment  were  of  the  de- 
sired b  isinesslike  variety. 

And  he  Congress  should  pass  the  cur- 
rent mutual  secxulty  bill  as  written. 
This  i!  the  President's  program.  The 
recent  inpleasantness  has  affected  it  not 
a  bit. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  thi.s 
countr:  ^  about  to  be  drowned  in  oratory, 
is  in  n(  ed  of  action.  But  action  requires 
leadership,  and  where  are  we  to  look 
for  ths  t?  Not  to  the  White  House.  We 
have  jklready  seen  the  inadequacy  of 
this  propKJsal  of  business  as  usual. 

to  the  Vice  President.  He  has 
party  to  all  the  decisions  which 
have  iotten  us  where  we  are.  One 
wondeis  whether  this  apprenticeship 
will  St  ;11  be  regarded  as  his  greatest 
qualifl(  ation  for  the  Presidency. 

If  ttere  is  to  be  leadership  within  the 
Govenment  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  January  20.  it  must  come  from  the 
Congn  ss. 

The  Congress  camiot  and  should  not 
attemi  t  to  usui'p  the  President's  power 
to  con(  luct  our  foreign  relations. 

But  t  can  and  should  make  available 
the  toe  Is  for  a  foreign  policy  adequate  to 
the  pr?sent  crisis  for  a  President  who 
will  us(  I  them.  If  the  present  incumbent 
vv-ill  net  use  them,  they  could  be  ready 
and  wiiiting,  unless  vetoed,  for  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  in  this  body, 
as  indeed  the  whole  counti-y,  need  to  be 
govern  2d  by  the  precept — boldnes^s  and 
vigor  ii  preparation;  prudence  and  wi.s- 
dom  in  speech  and  action. 

Looriing  above  the  debacle  of  the  pa.st 
month  there  is  the  long-term  deteriora- 
tion ol  our  strength  and  purposefulness 
as  a  N{  tion — not  on  one  front,  but  on  all. 

Duriig  the  past  7  years,  as  we  all  real- 
ize by  now,  the  expansion  of  our  econ- 
(Mny  hi  IS  been  at  a  snail's  pace. 

This  has  cost  us  more  than  $200  billion 
in  lost  pix>duction.  And  evei"y  sector  of 
our  eccnomic  life  has  felt  this  loss. 

It  his  weakened  the  industrial  base 
which  1  Qust  sustain  all  of  our  efforts  both 
at  home  and  abroad 
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But  all  of  this  is  prelude.  If  we  toler- 
ate in  the  years  ahead  the  policies  which 
have  wasted  our  potentials  in  the  years 
past,  we  shall  become  less  and  less  able 
to  vindicate  our  purposes  at  home  or  to 
uphold  our  puiposes  throughout  the 
world. 

A  national  economy  which  will  lose 
almost  $350  billion  worth  of  production 
and  a  Federal  Government  which  will 
lose  almost  $80  billion  in  revenues  at 
existing  tax  rates,  if  our  general  eco- 
nomic expansion  from  now  through  1964 
averages  no  better  than  during  the  past 
7  years,  will  not  be  able  to  support  the 
domestic  public  services,  the  national 
security  outlays,  and  the  international 
economic  cooperation  we  imperatively 
need — all  of  which  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

What  we  know,  Mr.  Khrushchev  al.so 
knows. 

If  the  development  of  oui-  relative 
-Strength  fails  to  keep  pace  with  that  of 
our  adversaries,  any  succeeding  confer- 
ence will  find  us  at  increasing  disad- 
vantage. 

But  if  we  call  forth  the  full  plenitude 
of  our  powers,  any  succeeding  confer- 
ence will  find  us  better  able  to  put  for- 
ward with  vigor,  and  with  good  chance 
of  success,  the  peaceful  purposes  which 
are  ours. 

What  we  need  to  do  now  cannot  await 
the  advent  of  a  new  administration. 

Even  the  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress,  while  incomplete,  marks  out 
with  considerable  clarity  and  vigor  the 
steps  that  we  must  take  at  once. 

We  know  full  well  the  essential  in- 
gredients toward  the  improvement  of  the 
national  security,  and  toward  lifting  to 
acceptable  levels  our  economic  relation- 
ships with  other  parts  of  the  free  world. 

We  now  need  to  add  about  $3  billion 
to  our  national  security  efforts. 

We  know  full  well  the  first  steps 
toward  the  improvement  of  health  serv- 
ices and  hou.sing;  toward  the  enlarge- 
ment of  educational  opp>ortunity ;  toward 
the  advancement  of  social  security.  Pro- 
po.sed  legislation  toward  these  ends  is 
already  available. 

Neither  debates  nor  recriminations  nor 
investigations  can  substitute  for  this 
action. 

I  intend  to  define  these  lines  of  actic.n 
more  comprehensively  in  another  talk 
.shortly.  J 

I  intend  at  that  time  to  indicate  how 
not  only  the  Congress,  but  also  the  Presi- 
dent, may  be  enlisted  more  fully  in  the 
fulfillment  of  these  resporusibilities, 

I  intend  to  indicate  some  practical 
means,  whereby  the  size  and  relation- 
ships of  all  the  jobs  we  must  do  can  tk' 
brought  home  to  the  American  people 
at  larse.  so  that  they  too  may  be  in- 
volved  more   effectively  in   this   effort. 

We  cannot  do  even  one  part  of  our 
job  well,  until  we  appraise  the  job  as  a 
whole. 

We  cannot  continue  to  act  defensively 
and  tardily  to  the  aggressions  of  others. 
This  means  in  effect  that  they  are  telllne 
us  what  to  do. 

We  are  not  challenged  only  by  the 
total  itarians. 
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We  are  challenged  by  the  new  tech- 
nology and  automation  of  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  economic 
and  political  awareness  among  people 
everywhere  that  nations  must  effectively 
u.se  their  full  resources  to  fulfill  their 
national  purposes. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  our  own  people. 

We  must  develop  in  the  space  age  a 
space  age  economics;  a  space  age  sense 
of  national  unity  and  purpose;  a  space 
age  dedication  to  the  instruments  of 
freedom;  and  a  space  age  determina- 
tion to  use  these  instruments  for  the 
conquest  of  poverty  and  fear,  and  above 
all  to  overcome  the  threat  of  devastat- 
ing war. 

The  period  ahead  may  be  our  last 
fair  chance. 

Time's  winged  chariot  is  not  drawing 
near.  It  has  moved  far  ahead  of  us, 
and  unless  we  commence  to  catch  up 
with  it  we  may  be  in  mortal  peril. 
So  let  us  begin  to  move  foi-ward  now. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl^^ania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  pre- 
viously entered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  not  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  I  should  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  the  spendid  address  which  he  has 
just  made.  He  was  not  on  the  floor  a 
few  moments  ago,  when  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  on 
the  same  general  subject  on  which  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  just  spoken; 
but  I  am  sure  that,  although  our  em- 
phasis was  somewhat  different,  our  con- 
clusions would  be  the  same. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  a  series 
of  questions  which  are  raised  as  a  result 
of  the  forthright  and  candid  comments 
he  made  toward  the  end  of  his  remarks. 
These  questions  have  to  do  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

I  heard  my  friend  say  the  other  day 
he  felt  we  needed  $3  4  billion  of  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  render  our  mil- 
itary defences  secure.  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  does  not  think  the  Congress  will 
be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not,  be- 
fore it  adjourns  this  year,  undertake  to 
make  available  that  amount  of  appro- 
priations and  urge  the  President  to  start 
the  necessary  programs  by  its  expendi- 
ture? Should  we  not  at  least  make  the 
money  available  for  some  new  President 
in  January,  who  may  take  a  less  com- 
placent attitude  toward  the  defenses  of 
our  country  than  is  taken  by  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  White  House? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  Senator 
is  entirely  correct.  It  is  true,  at  times, 
when  we  appropriate  money  for  various 
causes  the  money  is  simply  impounded 
by  the  executive  branch,  which  has  the 
right  to  do  so.    We  were  going  to  have  a 


"new  look,"  one  might  say,  after  the 
sputnik,  and  another  "new  look"  after 
the  lunar  probe.  We  had  both  of  those 
"new  looks,"  but  nothing  happened. 
This  time  I  would  hope,  as  a  result  of 
this  incredible  operation  about  which  all 
of  us  know,  at  Paris  in  France,  that  we 
once  again  will  express  our  conviction 
to  the  American  people  by  appropriating 
the  money  to  which  the  able  Senator  re- 
ferred. Such  action  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  have  a  strong  position  in  any 
negotiations  or  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  leaders  about  the  future  of  the 
world  peace. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  friend  from  Missouri  either  saw  the 
address  by  the  President  on  television 
last  night  or  has  since  read  the  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  our  people. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     I  have. 
Mr.    CLARK.      Does    not    my    friend 
agree  that  the  President  appeared  to  be 
unduly  complacent  in  his  defense  of  our 
military  status? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  state  it 
this  way:  It  seems  to  me  that  any  care- 
fully thought  out  program  arrived  at 
prior  to  the  last  summit  conference 
would  be  inadequate,  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  that  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  was  the  view 
of  my  friend  that  the  program  thought 
out  before  the  summit  conference  was, 
in  itself,  inadequate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  usual,  the 
Senator  is  perspicacious.  Earlier  this 
week  I  presented  to  the  Senate  what  I 
thought  should  be  done  in  order  to  give 
us  a  proper  defense  posture. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  friend  also  speaks  of 
the  need  for  legislation  in  the  fields  of 
health  services,  housing,  educational  op- 
portunity and  the  advancement  of  social 
security.  These  are  great  goals  as  to 
which  I  share  the  conviction  of  my  friend 
from  Missouri  that  actions  and  not  words 
are  needed.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  would 
agree  that  the  Congress  would  be  derelict 
in  its  duty  if  it  adjourned  this  year  with- 
out passing  meaningful  legislation  in 
each  of  these  fields? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  certainly  agree, 
without  reservation. 

The  figures  in  this  regard  are  very  in- 
teresting. We  have  an  average  increase 
of  about  1  percent  of  the  working  popula- 
tion per  year  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  an  average  increase  annually  of 
about  3  percent  in  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore,  simple  math- 
ematics demonstrates  that  unless  we  in- 
crease our  national  income  at  least  4 
percent  we  are  going  to  have  additional 
unemployment. 

For  those  reasons  I  would  hope  we 
would  do  whatever  is  necessary  in  order 
to  increase  our  national  income  along 
the  lines  suggested  in  the  talk  I  have 
made. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  to  hear 
the  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend.  My 
friend  has  himself  been  a  successful  busi- 
nessman and  knows  what  it  means  to 


meet  a  payroll.  He  also  knows  that  pri- 
vate business  cannot  be  conducted  suc- 
cessfully at  a  deficit.  I  believe  my  friend 
is  of  the  view  that  while  these  measures 
of  which  we  speak  are  necessary  and 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Congress,  we 
should  at  the  same  time  provide  the  reve- 
nues necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  these 
programs,  and  we  should  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Such  can  be  done,  as  I 
know  my  friend  has  already  indicated,  by 
stepping  up  the  tax  law  enforcement  and 
by  closing  the  iniquitous  tax  loopholes, 
without  any  immediate  need  for  a  general 
increase  in  tax  rates.  Does  my  friend 
agree  that  fiscal  responsibility  in  this 
connection  is  desirable? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Fiscal  respon.si- 
bility  in  every  connection  is  desirable. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  for  some  time  I 
have  been  anxious  to  see  a  reorganization 
of  several  branches  of  the  Government, 
in  order  to  save  many  billionsSjf  dollars 
a  year,  thereby  assuring  the  ta5lpiayers 
a  better  return  on  their  tax  dollars. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

In  conclusion  I  would  hazard  this  ob- 
servation: This  proposed  legislation 
should  be  and  I  hope  will  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourns.  In  my 
opinion,  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States — £uid  I  see  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment  at  least  two  very  real  and  very 
able  candidates  for  that  office — will 
neves  be  able  to  put  his  program  through 
unless  we  reorganize,  streamline,  and 
modernize  the  rules  not  only  of  this 
body  but  also  of  the  other  body,  so  that 
a  small  but  stubborn  minority  of  in- 
dividuals living  in  the  dead  past  will  not 
be  able  to  stymie  and  to  prevent  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  is  necessary 
for  our  national  well-being. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  his  courtesy  in 
Yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  J 
has  made  a  tremendously  masterful  and 
constructive  address.  I  have  a  question 
in  regard  to  one  part  of  his  address. 

Near  the  outset  of  his  very  construc- 
tive statement,  the  Senator  referred  to 
the  summit  conference,  which  was  never 
held.    The  Senator  said : 

The  damage  whicli  these  blunders  have 
done  to  the  security  and  prestige  of  our 
country  and  of  our  allies  and  to  the  whole 
free  world  has  been  too  great  to  warrant 
thought  of  anything  but  repairing  It. 

By  that  I  assume  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  means  we  in  the 
Congress  should  proceed  to  work  hard 
to  overcome  to  some  extent  the  blunders 
which  were  made,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  ineptitude  and  failures  of  appointive 
officials  in  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion, who  were  not  equal  to  an  emer- 
gency which  developed.    Is  this  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  a  particular  facet  of  the 
problem.  What  I  would  hope  the  Con- 
gress would  do,  in  fuU  sympathy  with 
the  problems  which  the  President  has. 
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is  to  furnish  the  President  all  of  those 
tools  which  we  beUeve  are  right  and 
proper  for  him  to  have  in  order  that  we 
can  do  our  part  as  a  legislative  body  to 
make  as  certain  as  we  can  that  the  next 
time  these  matters  are  discussed  among 
the  leading  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
Soviet  Russia  we  shall  bo  in  as  good  a 
position  as  ponslble. 

Mr.  YOUNCj  of  Ohio.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  also 
agree  with  the  view  that  in  this  grim 
period  of  International  anarchy,  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  attitude 
and  aggressive  acts  of  the  dictators  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  and  for 
the  prestige  of  this  Nation  if  there  were 
in  the  White  House  as  I  personally  hope 
and  believe  there  will  be  next  January 
20 — a  President  who  is  in  the  person- 
alized tradition  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  Harry  Truman? 

Does  he  not  believe  we  should  have 
a  great  leader  who  does  not  delegate 
authority  and  responsibility,  who  does 
not  remain  away  from  his  post  of  duty, 
and  who  has  at  all  times  full  and  com- 
plete grasp  of  the  problems  of  the  -world 
so  that  he  may  confront  face  to  face 
in  a  determined  manner  a  dictator  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  later  on,  if  neces- 
sary— as  it  well  may  be — a  dictator  of 
Red  China? 

To  put  it  bluntly,  does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  we  must  go  back  to  that 
kind  of  personalized,  strong  leadership 
in  the  White  House? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  a  great 
admiration  aoid  reject  for  all  the  Presi- 
dents which  the  able  Senator  has  men- 
tioned, and  I  have  respect  for  the  pres- 
ent incimibent  of  the  White  House.  The 
basic  purpose  of  my  talk  is  to  urge  that 
both  In  Congress  and  in  the  administra- 
tion we  make  more  plans  and  more  prep- 
arations in  order  that  we  be  able  to  put 
our  best  foot  forward  in  future  nego- 
tiations and  so  that  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position  to  preserve  the  prosperity 
and  security  of  the  country. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  has  very 
clearly  stated  that  view.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  address  he  asked  how  the 
Chief  Executive  could  have  missed 
Khrushchev's  speech  in  April,  when  he 
repeated  his  threats  and  intentions  about 
Berlin  in  the  most  brutal  and  direct 
language  he  had  ever  used. 

I  am  pleased  I  was  able  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  make  the  statement 
and  ask  the  questions  he  did.  To  me, 
his  attitude  indicates  that  there  is  a  like- 
lihood in  1961— whether  the  standard 
bearer  of  his  party  is  to  be  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  or  one  of  the  other  two 
Senators  prominently  -mentioned,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson]  or  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennidy] — we 
shall  have  a  strong  leader  in  the  White 
House  devoting  full  time  to  his  Job.    At 

that  time  careful  study  will  be  given 

not  by  an  underling,  but  by  the  Chief 
Executive  himself— and  there  win  be 
full  knowledge  of  the  speeches  and  the 
atutude  of  the  dictator  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mr.  Khriishchev. 
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IJYMINGTON.    I  thank  the  able 

for  his  kind  and  gracious  re- 

and  I  repeat  that  I  believe  it  j» 

important  that  we  in  Congress 

the  executive  branch  do  every - 

>06sible  in  order  to  insure  that 

as  good  a  position  as  possible 

negc  tiate  with:  the  totalitarians. 

ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

SIEATING.    Ml.  President.  I  ask 

consent  that  the  quorum  call 

until  I  have  made  a  few 

in  reply  to  the  distinguished 

frtMn  Missouri. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

ordered. 

EOIATING.     Mr.  President,  I  lis- 

ipith  great  interest  to  the  attacks 

)y  our  distinguished  friend  from 

upon   the   President  and   the 

I^residqnt  of  the  United  States.     I 

they  are  not  in  a  personal  vein, 

he  expressed  his  respect  for  the 

occupant  of  the  White  House 

ofBce  of  the  Presidency. 

^ew  of  its  timeliness.  I  desire  to 

report  from  the  UPI  wire  service 

app>eared  a  few  moments  ago: 

state  Democratic  leaders  feel   that 

^tevenson  strengthened  hla  preslden- 

wlth  his  sharp  attack  on  the 

administration  s  handling  of  the 

e  Incident. 

Democratic -State  chairmen  and  na- 

I  jommltteemen  polled  by  UPl  also  feel 

t   conference   collapse  may   have 

the  prealdentlal  chances  of  Senator 

because  of  his  relative  youth.     He 
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leaders  In  several  States  said   they 

the   turn   In   world    events   tended 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Johnson 

Sticington,  as  w^  as  Steven- 


Seoator 


SteT(  oson 


charged  In  Chicago  last  Friday 

rhUe     Soviet     Premier     Khriishchev 

the  summit  meeting,  the  admlnls- 

gAYc  him  the  "crowbar  and  sledge 

to  do  the  Job.     He  referred  to  the 

pliine  incident. 

State  Democratic  leaders  were  asked 

speech    helped    or    hurt    Stevenson's 

of  the  presidency,  whether  the  pub- 

wlth   Vice  President  Ricrakd  M. 

shock  over  the  criticism,  and  how 

the  Democratic  presidential  pic- 


tlie 


33  Democrats  who  replied,   13  felt 
criticism  enhanced  Stevenson  as  a  {xw- 
nomlnee:    7  said   It   hurt  him,   some- 
couching  their  replies  in  angry  terms: 
believed  It  would  have  no  Impact 
race;  the  others  ducked  the  question. 


The    remarks    made    by    the    distin- 

guisheil    Senator    from    Missouri    this 

with  reference  to  the  Presl- 

speech  last  evening  are  In  sharp 

with  the  comments  made  here 

jy  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 

eader  [Mr.  MANsriKLD],  and  most 

with  those  made  by  the  distin - 

majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson  1. 

4pparent  that  the  Senator  from 

has   decided   to   string    along 

The  criticism  which  he  has 

Is  very  similar  to  the  criticism 

was  voiced  by  former  Governor 


■*resident,  I  wish  to  propound  a 

inquiry. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

will  state  it. 


Mr. 
parliai^entary 

The 
Senator 


Mr.  KEATINQ.  Is  the  Chair  able  to 
Inform  me  whether  the  speech  of  the 
President  delivered  last  evening  has  been 
placed  in  the  R«cord  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  regrets  to  inform  the  Senator  that 
he  has  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rkcosd  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  given  last 
evening  over  a  nationwide  television 
facility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tett  or  THE  Repoet  to  the  Amexican  Peo- 
ple Made  bt  PaEsmENT  EIisenhowee  Prom 

His  Office  at  the  Wnm  House  Wedne-s- 

DAY    Evening,    Mat    25,    1960 

Fellow  Americans,  tonight  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  about  the  remarkable  events  Inst 
week  m  Paris,  and  their  meaning  to  our  fu- 
ture 

Plrst.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  many 
thousands  of  you,  and  to  representatives  In 
Congress,  who  sent  me  messages  of  encour- 
agement and  support  while  I  was  In  Paris 
and  later  upon  my  return  to  Washington. 
Your  messages  clearly  revealed  your  abiding 
loyalty  to  America's  great  purpose — that  of 
pursuing,  from  a  position  of  spiritual,  moral, 
and  material  strength — a  lasting  peace  with 
Justice. 

You  recall,  of  course,  why  I  went  to  Paris 
10  days  ago. 

Last  summer  and  fall  I  had  many  con- 
versations with  world  leaders:  some  of  these 
were  with  Chalnnan  Khrushchev,  here  in 
America.  Over  those  months  a  small  Im- 
provement in  relations  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  seemed  discernible.  A 
possibility  developed  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
might  at  last  be  ready  for  serious  talks  about 
our  most  persistent  problems — those  oi  dis- 
armament, mutual  Inspection,  atomic  con- 
trol,   and    Germany,   Including   Berlin. 

To  explore  that  possibility,  our  own  and 
the  British  and  French  leaden  met  together, 
and  later  we  agreed,  with  the  Soviet  leaders, 
to  gather  in  Paris  on  May  16. 

Of  course  we  had  no  indication  or  thought 
that  basic  Soviet  policies  had  turned  about. 
But  when  there  is  even  the  sllghest  chance 
of  strengthening  peace,  there  can  be 
no  higher  obligation  than  to  pursue  It. 

Nor  had  our  own  policies  changed.  We 
did  hope  to  make  some  progress  In  a  summit 
meeting,  unpromising  though  previous  ex- 
perience had  been.  But  as  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  this  meeting,  we  did  not  drop  our 
guard  or  relax  our  vigilance. 

Our  safety,  and  that  of  the  free  world,  de- 
mand, of  course,  effective  systems  for  gather- 
ing Information  about  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  other  powerful  nations,  especially 
those  that  make  a  fetish  of  secrecy.  This 
Involves  many  teciuilques  and  methods.  In 
these  times  of  vast  military  machines  and 
nuclear -tipped  missiles,  the  ferreting  out  of 
this  Information  1<?  Indispensable  to  free 
world  security. 

This  has  long  been  one  of  my  most  serious 
preoccupations.  It  Is  part  of  my  grave  re- 
sponsibility, In  the  overall  problem  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  people,  to  guard  our- 
selves and  our  allies  against  surprise  attack. 

During  the  period  leading  up  to  World 
War  II  we  learned  from  bitter  experience  th« 
Imperative  necessity  of  a  continuous  gather- 
ing of  Intelligence  Information,  the  main- 
tenance of  military  communication* '  and 
contact,    and   alertness   of    command.. 

An  additional  word  seems  approprlat« 
about  this  matter  of  communications  and 
command.  While  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  I  were  In  Paris,  we  were,  of  course,  away 
from  our  normal  command  pcwts.  He  recom- 
mended that  under  these  circumstances  ws 


test  the  continuing  readiness  of  our  military 
communications.  I  personally  approved. 
Stich  tests  are  valuable  and  will  be  frequently 
repeated  In  the  future. 

Moreover,  as  President,  charged  by  the 
Constitution  with  the  conduct  of  America's 
foreign  relations,  !\nA  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  charged  witn  the  direction  of  the 
operations  and  activities  of  our  Armed  Forces 
and  their  supporting  services,  I  take  full  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  all  the  various 
programs  undertaken  by  our  Government  U) 
secure  and  evaluate  military  intelligence. 

It  was  In  the  prosecution  of  one  of  these 
intelligence  programs  that  the  widely  publi- 
cized U-2  incident  occurred. 

Aerial  photography  has  been  one  of  many 
methods  we  have  used  to  keep  ourselves 
and  the  free  world  abreast  of  major  Soviet 
military  developments.  The  usefulness  of 
this  work  had  been  well  established  through 
4  years  of  effort.  The  Soviets  were  well  aware 
of  It.  Chairman  Khrushchev  has  stated 
that  he  became  aware  of  these  flights  several 
years  ago.  Only  last  week.  In  his  Paris 
press  conference.  Chairman  Khrushchev  con- 
firmed that  he  knew  of  these  flights  when 
he  visited  the  United  States  last  September. 

Incidentally,  this  raises  the  natural  ques- 
tion— why  all  the  furor  concerning  one  par- 
ticular flight?  He  did  not,  when  In  Amer- 
ica last  September  charge  that  these  flights 
were  any  threat  to  Soviet  safety.  He  did  not 
then  see  any  reason  to  refuse  to  confer  with 
American  representatives. 

This  he  did  only  about  the  flight  th&t 
unfortunately  failed,  on  May  1.  far  li>slde 
Russia. 

Now,  two  questions  have  been  raise*!  about 
this  particular  flight:  first,  as  tx)  ipd  timing, 
considering  the  Imminence  of  t^e  summit 
meeting:  second,  our  initial  stat^rinents  when 
we  learned  the  flight  had  falle^. 

As  to  the  timing,  the  qu^^tJon  was  really 
whether  to  halt  the  prograjii  and  thus  forego 
the  gathering  of  Importapt  Information  that 
was  essential  and  that^-^ras  likely  to  be  un- 
available at  a  later  d^e.  The  program  went 
forward.  / 

The  plain  truth' Is  this;  When  a  nation 
needs  Intelligence  activity,  there  Is  no  time 
when  vigilance  ^an  be  relaxed.  Incidentally 
from  Pearl  Hferbor  we  learned  that  even 
negotiation  itself  can  be  used  to  conceal 
preparatlooil  for  a  surprise  attack. 

Next,  as^  our  Government's  Initial  state- 
ment ah«but  this  flight,  this  was  Issued  to 
protect  the  pilot,  his  mission,  and  our  in- 
telllg*nce  processes,  at  a  time  when  the  true 
f acjts  were  still  undetermined 

Our  first  Information  about  the  failure  of 
this  mission  did  not  disclose  whether  the 
pilot  was  still  alive,  was  trying  to  escape, 
was  avoiding  Interrogation,  or  whether  both 
plane  and  pilot  had  been  destroyed.  Pro- 
tection of  our  Intelligence  system  and  the 
pilot,  and  concealment  of  the  planes  mis- 
sion, still  seemed  Imperative.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  over  a  long  jjerlod,  these 
flights  had  given  us  Information  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  the  Nation's  security. 
Their  success  has  been  nothing  short  of  re- 
markable. 

For  these  reasons,  what  Is  known  in  intel- 
ligence circles  as  a  covering  statement  was 
Issued.  It  was  Issued  on  assumptions  that 
were  later  proved  incorrect  Consequently. 
when  later  the  status  of  the  pilot  was  defi- 
nitely established,  and  there  was  no  fur- 
ther possibility  of  avoiding  exposure  of  the 
project,   the   factual   details  were   set   forth 

I  then  made  two  facts  clear  to  the  public: 
first,  our  program  of  aerial  reconnaissance 
had  been  undertaken  with  my  approval:  sec- 
ond, this  Government  Is  compelled  to  keep 
abreast,  by  one  means  or  another,  of  mili- 
tary activities  of  the  Soviets,  Just  as  their 
Government  has  for  years  engaged  in  espio- 
nage activities  In  our  country  and  through- 
out the  world.  Our  necessity  to  proceed 
with  such  activities  was  also  asserted  by  our 


Secretary  of  State  who,  however,  had  been 
careful — as  was  I — not  to  say  that  these  par- 
ticular flights  would  be  continued. 

In  fact,  before  leaving  Washington,  I  had 
directed  that  these  U-2  flights  be  stopped. 
Clearly  their  usefulness  was  Impaired. 
Moreover,  continuing  this  particular  activ- 
ity In  these  new  circumstances  could  not 
but  complicate  the  relations  of  certain  of 
our  allies  with  the  Soviets.  Furthermore, 
new  techniques,  other  than  aircraft,  are  con- 
stantly being  developed. 

I  wanted  no  public  announcement  of  this 
decision  until  I  could  personally  disclose  It 
at  the  summit  meeting  In  conjunction  with 
certain  proposals  I  had  prepared  for  the  con- 
ference. 

At  my  first  Paris  meeting  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, and  before  his  tirade  was  made  pub- 
lic. I  Informed  him  qi  this  discontinuance 
and  the  character  o^  the  constructive  pro- 
posals I  planned  y6  make.  These  contem- 
plated the  esta^lshment  of  a  system  of 
aerial  survelllaprce  operated  by  the  United 
Nations.  ^ 

The  day  before  the  first  scheduled  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Khrushchev  advised  President  de 
Gaulle  ajad  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  that 
he  woiUd  make  certain  demands  upon  the 
United^  States  as  a  precondition  for  begin- 
ning a  summit  conference. 

Although  the  United  States  was  the  only 
pbwer  against  which  he  expressed  his  dis- 
pleasure, he  did  not  communicate  this  in- 
formation to  me.  I  was,  of  course,  informed 
by  our  allies 

At  the  Four  Power  meeting  on  Monday 
morning  he  demanded  of  the  United  States 
four  things:  Plrst.  condemnation  of  U-2 
flights  as  a  method  of  espionage;  second,  as- 
surance that  they  would  not  be  continued: 
third,  a  public  apology  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States;  and  fourth,  punishment  of 
all  those  who  had  any  responsibility  respect- 
ing this  particular  mission. 

I  replied  by  advising  the  Soviet  leader  that 
I  had.  during  the  previous  week,  stopped 
these  flights  and  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
sumed I  offered  also  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him  In  personal  meetings,  while  the 
regular  business  of  the  summit  might  pro- 
ceed. Obviously,  I  would  not  respond  to  his 
extreme  demands.  He  knew,  of  course,  by 
holding  to  those  demands  the  Soviet  Union 
was  scuttling  the  summit  conference. 

In  torpedoing  the  conference,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev claimed  that  he  acted  m  the  result 
of  his  own  high  moral  indignation  over  al- 
leged American  acts  of  aggression.  As  I  said 
earlier,  he  had  known  of  these  flights  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Soviets 
had  decided  even  before  the  Soviet  delegation 
left  Moscow,  that  my  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  canceled  and  that  nothing  con- 
structive from  their  viewpoint  would  come 
out  of  the  summit  conference. 

In  evaluating  the  results,  I  think  we  must 
not  write  the  record  all  in  red  ink.  There  are 
several  things  to  be  wTltten  in  black.  Per- 
haps this  Soviet  action  has  turned  the  clock 
back  In  some  measure,  but  It  should  be  noted 
that  Mr  Khrushchev  did  not  go  beyond  in- 
vective— a  time-worn  Soviet  device  to  achieve 
an  Immediate  objective. 

On  our  side,  at  Paris,  we  demonstrated 
once  again  America's  willingness,  and  that 
of  her  allies,  always  to  go  the  extra  mile  In 
behalf  of  peace.  Once  again,  Soviet  intran- 
sigence reminded  us  all  of  the  unpredicta- 
bility of  despotic  rule,  and  the  need  few  those 
who  work  for  freedom  to  stand  together  In 
determination  and  strength. 

The  conduct  of  our  allies  was  magnificent. 
My  colleagues  and  friends — President  de 
Gaulle  and  Prime  Minister  MacmUlan — stood 
sturdily  with  the  American  delegation  in 
spite  of  persistent  Soviet  attempts  to  split 
the  Western  group.  The  NATO  meeting  after 
the  Paris  Conference  showed  unprecedented 
unity  and  support  for  the  alliance  and  for 
the  position  taken  at  the  summit  meeting.  I 
salute  our  allies  for  us  all. 


And  now,  and  most  importantly,  what 
about  the  future? 

All  of  us  know  that,  whether  started  de- 
liberately M-  accidentally,  global  war  would 
leave  civilization  In  a  shambles.  This  Is  as 
true  of  the  Soviet  system  as  of  all  others. 
In  a  nuclear  war  there  can  be  no  victors — 
only  losers.  Even  despots  understand  thif 
Mr.  Khrushchev  stated  last  week  that  he  well 
realizes  that  general  nuclear  war  would  bring 
catastrophe  for  both  sides.  Recognition  of 
this  mutual  destructive  capability  is  the  basic 
reality  of  our  present  relations.  Most  as- 
suredly, however,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
shall  ever  give  up  trying  to  build  a  more  sane 
and  hopeful  reality — a  better  foundation  for 
our  common  relations. 

To  do  this,  here  are  the  policies  we  must 
follow,  and  to  these  I  am  confident  the  great 
majority  of  our  people,  regardless  of  party, 
give  their  support: 

1.  We  must  keep  up  our  strength,  and  hold 
It  steady  for  the  long  pull — a  strength  not 
neglected  in  complacency  nor  overbuilt  in 
hysteria.  So  doing,  we  can  make  it  clear  to 
everyone  there  can  be  no  gain  in  the  use  of 
pressure  tactics  or  aggression  against  us  and 
our  allies. 

2.  We  must  continue  businesslike  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstanding  Issues, 
and  Improve  the  contacts  between  our  own 
and  the  Soviet  peoples,  making  clear  that  the 
path  of  reason  and  commonsense  Is  still  open 
if  the  Soviets  will  but  use  It. 

3.  To  Improve  world  conditions  In  which 
human  freedom  can  flourish,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  move  ahead  with  positive  programs 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  collaboration  with 
free  nations  everywhere.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  continue  to  give  our  strong  support  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  great  principles 
for  which  It  stands. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  purposes — our  de- 
fenses are  sound.  They  are  tailored  to  the 
situation  confronting  us. 

Their  adequacy  has  been  one  of  my  prl- 
mary  concerns  for  these  past  7  year^-lndeed 
throughout  my  adult  life. 

In  no  respect  have  the  composition  and 
size  of  our  forces  been  based  on  or  affected 
by  Soviet  blandishment.  New  will  they  be 
We  will  continue  to  carry  forward  the  great 
Improvements  already  planned  in  these 
forces.  They  will  be  kept  ready — and  under 
constant  review. 

Any  changes  made  necessary  by  techno- 
logical advances  or  world  events  will  be  rec- 
ommended at  once. 

This  strength — by  far  the  most  potent  on 
earth — is,  I  emphasize,  for  deterrent,  de- 
fensive, and  retaliatory  purposes  only,  with- 
out threat  or  aggressive  Intent  toward  any- 
one. 

Concerning  the  second  part  of  our  policy — 
relations  with  the  Soviets — we  and  all  the 
world  realize,  despite  our  recent  disappoint- 
ment, that  progress  toward  the  goal  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  easing  the  causes  of  ten- 
sions, and  reduction  of  armaments  is  as 
necessary  as  ever. 

We  shall  continue  these  peaceful  efforts, 
including  participation  In  the  existing  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  these 
negotiations  we  have  made  s<«ne  progress 
We  are  prepared  to  pweserve  and  build  on  it. 
The  Allied  Paris  communique  and  my  own 
statement  on  returning  to  the  United  State* 
should  have  made  this  abundantly  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Government. 

We  conduct  these  negotiations  not  on  the 
basis  of  surface  harmony  nor  are  we  deterred 
by  bad  deportment.  Bather  we  aK>roech 
them  as  a  careful  search  for  common  Inter- 
ests between  the  Western  Allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  speclflc  problems. 

I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  the  nuclear 
test  and  disarmament  negotiations.  We  will 
not  back  away,  on  account  of  recent  events. 
from  the  efforts  or  commitments  that  we 
have  undertaken. 
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Nor  shall  we  relax  our  seaxch  for  new 
means  of  reducing  the  riak  o<  war  by  mis- 
calculation, and  of  achieving  Terlllable  arms 
control. 

A  major  American  goal  Is  a  world  of  open 
societies. 

Here  in  otir  country  anyone  can  buy  maps 
and  aerial  photographs  showing  our  cities, 
our  dams,  our  plants,  our  highways — indeed 
our  whole  industrial  and  economic  complex. 
Soviet  attaches  regularly  collect  this  infor- 
mation. Last  fall  caialrman  ^wKishchev's 
train  passed  no  more  than  a*ew  hundred 
feet  from  an  operational  ICBMT  In  plain  view 
from  his  window.  Our  thousands  of  books 
and  scientific  Journals,  our  magazines,  news- 
papers and  offlcial  publications,  our  radio 
and  television,  all  openly  describe  to  all  the 
world  every  aspect  of  our  society. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  We  are  proud  of 
our  freedom. 

Soviet  distrust,  however,  does  stiU  remain. 
To  allay  these  misgivings  I  offered  5  years 
ago  to  open  our  skies  to  Soviet  reconnais- 
sance aircraft  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The 
Soviets  refused.  That  offer  Is  still  open.  At 
an  appropriate  time  America  will  submit 
such  a  program  to  the  United  Nations,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendation  that  the 
United  Nations  Itself  conduct  this  recon- 
naissance. Should  the  United  Nations  ac- 
cept this  proposal.  I  am  prepared  to  propose 
that  America  supply  part  of  the  aircraft  and 
equipment  required 

I  hope  that  the  United  Nations  will  act 
accordingly. 

As  far  as  we  in  America  are  concerned,  our 
programs  for  Increased  contacts  t>etween  all 
peoples  will  continue  Despite  the  suddenly 
expressed  hostility  of  the  men  in  the  Krem- 
lin, I  remain  convinced  that  the  basic  long- 
ings of  the  Soviet  jseople  are  much  like  our 
own.  1  believe  that  Soviet  citizens  have  a 
sincere  friendship  for  the  people  of  America. 
I  deeply  believe  that  above  all  else  they 
want  a  lasting  peace  and  a  chance  for  a 
more  abundant  life  In  place  of  more  and 
more  instruments  of  war. 

Turning  to  the  third  part  of  America's  pol- 
icy— the  strengthening  of  freedom — we  must 
do  far  more  than  concern  ourselves  with  mil- 
itary defense  against,  and  our  relations  with, 
the  Communist  bloc.  Beyond  this,  we  must 
advance  constructive  programs  throughout 
the  world  for  the  betterment  of  peoples  in 
the  newly  developing  nations.  The  zigs  and 
zags  of  the  Kremlin  cannot  be  allbwed  to 
disturb  our  worldwide  programs  and  pur- 
poses. In  the  period  ahead,  these  programs 
could  well  be  the  decisive  factor  in  our  per- 
sistent search  for  peace  in  freedom. 

To  the  peoples  in  the  newly  developing 
nations  urgently  needed  help  will  surely 
come.  If  it  does  not  come  from  us  and  our 
friends,  these  peoples  will  be  driven  to  seek 
It  from  the  enemies  of  freedom.  Moreover, 
those  joined  with  us  In  defense  partnerships 
look  to  us  for  proof  of  our  steadfastness.  We 
must  not  relax  our  conmion  security  efforts. 

As  to  this,  there  is  something  specific  all 
of  us  can  do.  and  right  now.  It  is  imperative 
that  crippling  cuts  not  be  made  in  the  ap- 
propriations recommended  for  mutual  secu- 
rity, whether  economic  or  military.  We  must 
support  this  program  with  all  of  our  wisdom 
and  all  of  our  strength.  We  are  proud  to 
call  this  a  nation  of  the  people.  With  the 
people  knowing  the  Importance  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  making  their  voices  heard  in  Its 
behalf  throughout  the  land,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Its  continued  success. 

Fellow  Americans,   long  ago  I   pledged  to 
you  that  I  would  Journey  anywhere  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.     I  remain  pledged 
to  pursue  a  peace  of  dignity,  of  friendship 
of  honor,  of  Justice. 

Operating  from  the  firm  base  of  our  spir- 
itual and  physical  strength,  and  seeking  wis- 
dom from  the  Almighty.  «e  and  our  allle* 
together  wUl  continue  to  work  for  the  sur- 
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vlvkl  of  mankind  in  freedom — and  for  the 
goil  of  mutual  respect,  mutual  understand- 
ing ,  and  openness  among  all  nations. 
■:  "hank  you,  and  good  night. 

tr.  KEATING.  Comment  has  been 
nu  de  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and, 
in  greater  volume,  by  the  Senator  from 
Pe  [insylvania  about  the  effect  which  the 
up»t  at  the  summit  may  have  on  the 
f 0]  thcoming  election.  In  my  opinion,  it 
wi  1  have  an  effect  on  the  election.  I 
be  ieve  it  will  accentuate  the  interest  of 
th  !  American  people  in  the  peace  issue. 
This  is  certain  to  be  a  most  vital  issue, 
ani  will  more  than  ever  induce  our  citi- 
zens to  study  the  positions  of  the  tndivid- 
ua  candidates,  and  to  determine  which 
dm  of  them  is  most  likely  to  insure  a 
coi  itinuance  of  the  peace  which  we  have 
en  oyed. 

believe  that  the  people  will  decide 
thAt  the  way  to  continue  peace,  in  the 
world  situation  wh^eh  presently  con- 
f  re  nts  us,  will  be  by  a  continuation  of  the 
po  icy  of  firmness  and  strength  which 
has  characterized  the  present  adminis- 
tri  tion. 

iowever,  there  will  be  increeised  accent 

the  determination  of   which  candi- 

;e  is  best  equipped  to  deal  with  Khru- 

and  the  men  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  way  to  secure  peace  and  to  main- 
peace  in  the  troubled  world  in  which 
live  is  not  to  elect  to  the  Presidency 
for  whom  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
a  preference.    The  way  to  get 
with  a  dictator  or  a  tyrant  is  to 
to  him  what  he  wants  rather  than 
issent  to  his  desires.    I  believe  that  the 
of  this  country  realize  this  fact, 
that  they  will  assess  and  evaluate 
various  Presidential  candidates  with 
truism  in  mind. 
The  political  antagonists  of  the  Pres- 
appear  to  enjoy  using  the  word 
unders"   in   speaking   of   what   hap- 
in  Paris.    I  think  that  this  criti- 
was  adequately   answered   in   the 
s  remarks.    In  iny  judgment  it 
have  been  a  blunder,  in  the  light 
what  we  now  know,  to  have  called  off 
overflights  in  Russia  at  this  critical 
The  memory  of  Pearl  Harbor  re- 
fresh on  our  minds.     We  recall 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  impor- 
negotiations   with   representatives 
the  Japanese  Government  were  tak- 
place,  and  that  those  who  operate  in 
otalitarian  manner  historically  have 
inclined  to  strike  at  a  time  when 
otiations  were  in  progress, 
t  has  been  asserted  that  there  had 
many  flights  before,  and,  therefore, 
fact    that    very    little    information 
have  been  obtained  b^  one  more 
should  have  caused  us  to  call  off 
last  flight  as  a  risk  not  to  be  taken. 
a|gree  that  that  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
However,  this  was  a  crucial  time. 
information  was  being  sought, 
it  would  have  ben  a  blunder  to  call 
the  flights  at  this  particular  junc- 
It  was  not  a  blunder  to  continue 
It  would  have  been  a   blunder 
to  have  ordered  an  alert,  as  was  done 
the  Secretary   of  Defense,   because, 
the  same  reasons,  it  is  at  such  times 
his  that  a  dictator  or  a  tyrant,  if  he 
disposed,  is  most  apt  to  strike.     It 
have  been  a  blunder,  an  egregious 
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blimder,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  have  apologized.  This  would 
have  been  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Amer- 
can  people.  The  same  can  be  said  of  his 
expressing  regrets  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
It  would  have  been  a  blunder  to  have 
treated  in  any  marmer  with  a  demon- 
strated dictator  and  tyrant  as  one  might 
treat   with  other,  normal  people. 

The  responsibility  for  the  breakdown 
in  Paris  rests  solely,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  President,  and,  I  believe  as  recog- 
nized by  the  American  people,  on  the 
shoulders  of  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

As  to  his  reasons  for  it,  these  may  be 
debated,  but,  certainly  he  revealed  prior 
to  his  arrival  in  Paris  that  in  all  likeli- 
hood, he  wsis  going  to  make  some  sub- 
ject the  reason  for  breaking  up  the  con- 
ference. His  reasons,  in  my  Judgment, 
were  probably  threefold. 

The  trip  of  the  President  to  Russia  wa.s 
related  to  the  summit  conference. 
Khrushchev  was  concerned  over  the  re- 
ception which  President  Eisenhower 
might  receive  in  Russia;  not  the  adverse 
reaction,  but  the  favorable  reaction  by 
the  Russian  people.  Such  a  turn  of 
events  would  have  placed  Khru?=hchev  in 
an  embarrassing  p>osition. 

In  the  second  place,  he  was  out  on  a 
limb  on  the  entire  Berlin  question.  He 
did  not  want  to  press  It.  However,  he 
thought  that  the  United  States  and  our 
Allies  would  not  be  able  to  reach  agree- 
ment. However,  he  learned  that  they 
had  reached  agreement,  and  I  pay  trib- 
ute at  this  point  to  the  very  fine  way  in 
which  our  alliance  has  held  together,  and 
to  the  great  support  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  received  throughout 
the  free  world  on  the  position  that  he 
assumed  and  maintained.  Once  Khru- 
shchev found  that  the  allies  were  in 
complete  harmony  of  views  and  that 
they  had  agreed  that  the  President 
should  not  continue  at  the  conference 
table,  and  that  there  should  not  be  a 
summit  conference  under  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  Soviet 
Prime  Minister  showed  his  true  colors. 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  encountered  trouble 
within  his  own  borders.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  pressures  on  him  since  the 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  for  several 
years,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  appro- 
priate congressional  committees,  there 
have  been  overflights  in  Russia.  In  addi- 
tion, of  course,  there  have  been  great 
pressures  from  the  military  for  a  larger 
cut  out  of  the  piece  of  pie  represented 
by  the  Soviet  economy.  It  is  known 
also,  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  conceded  it 
when  he  was  in  this  coimtry,  that  there 
are  great  pressures  upon  him  from  con- 
sumers for  a  very  large  amount  of  the 
pie. 

I  was  surprised  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  has  spoken 
out  very  forcefully  and  very  forthrightly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  subject  of  our  de- 
fense posture,  did  not  indicate  to  us  what 
his  satisfaction  or  his  pleasure  was  In 
learning  that  our  intelligence-gathering 
apparatus  was  considerably  further  ad- 
vanced than  had  generally  been  sup- 
posed. When  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  defense  posture  of  this  coimtry,  those 
who  sought  to  defend  it  were  necessarily 


under  some  wraps.  l)ecause  there  are 
things  that  cannot  be  disclosed  to  a  po- 
tential enemy  or  to  countries  which  have. 
at  times  given  evidence  of  being  un- 
fiiendly  to  the  United  States. 

Surely,  It  should  be  very  heartening 
to  the  American  people,  as  I  am  confident 
It  is,  that  we  have  gained,  as  a  result 
of  the  activities  upon  which  we  have  em- 
barked in  the  past,  a  very  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  vjtst  areas  cloaked  under 
a  veil  of  secrecy.  This  secrecy,  needless 
to  say,  contrasts  sharply  with  our  very 
open  way  of  publishing  information  in 
books  and  periodicals  and  giving  out 
maps  and  other  details  about  our  own 
defense  posture. 

We  are  today  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world  militarily.  I  do  not  in  any 
way  wish  to  question  the  desirability  of 
frank  discussions  and  debate  about  the 
adequacy  of  our  defenses.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  think  it  is  a  disservice  to  create 
an  impression  in  foreign  countries  that 
the  United  States  is  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  strongest  nation  In  the  world.  We 
are.  indeed,  the  strongest,  militarily,  and 
economically.  It  is  very  clear,  from  the 
remarks  of  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  so  long  as  he  is  in  office — 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
would  not  be  true  of  his  successor  in 
office,  indeed,  of  either  party — that  we 
intend  to  remain  the  strongest  nation. 

In  this  regard,  may  I  express  my  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  in  a 
speech  in  St.  Louis  on  February  20.  1960. 
felt  constrained  to  downgrade  the  pos- 
ture of  strength  of  this  Nation.  In  the 
course  of  this  speech,  the  Senator  stated 
that  America  is  no  longer  "the  strongest, 
most  respected,  and  most  admired  coun- 
try in  the  world."  According  to  the 
newspaper  account  of  this  speech  in  the 
WaahingtOTi  Star  of  February  21,  1960, 
Senator  Symington  repeated  his  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  is  sec(md 
rate  in  outer  space,  and  said  "We're  not 
adequately  prepared  to  t)ack  up  our  many 
commitments  around  Uie  world." 

Finally,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  critical  today  of  the 
President  for  not  outlining  what  to  do 
about  the  future.  It  seemed  to  me  the 
whole  accent  of  the  President's  speech 
was  on  the  future  and  what  we  planned 
to  do.  Obviously,  it  was  not  a  speech 
VI  here  specific  legislation  would  be  ap- 
propriately discussed,  but  the  President 
did  renew,  in  forceful  terms,  his  imagi- 
native proposal  for  making  available  to 
the  United  Nations  our  developments  in 
the  field  of  reconnaissance  satellites. 
Certainly,  sooner  or  later,  our  own  scien- 
Liflc  developments  in  that  field,  and  pre- 
sumably those  of  Russia,  and  perhaps  of 
other  countries,  will  pierce  the  veil  of 
secrecy.  This  eventuality  will  render  un- 
necessary, unavailing,  and  inmiaterial 
all  present  efforts  toward  concealment  of 
armed  resources. 

The  President  also  made  it  very  appar- 
ent that  he  feels  that  the  defense  of  our 
country  involves  something  more  than 
military  hardware,  and  that  it  includes 
continued  strengthening  of  our  mutual 
security  program.  He  made  an  eloquent 
plea  against  any  efforts  to  reduce  criti- 
cally what  he  has  asked  for  in  that  area, 


and  we  are  all  aware  that  active  efforts 
are  being  made  towsutl  such  reducticm. 
I  believe  that  a  reading  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  people — necessarily 
brief — will  reveal  that  the  decisions 
which  were  made  were  made  after  a  con- 
sideration of  both  sides  of  the  questions; 
that  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  right 
decisions;  that  the  President  intends  to 
keep  this  Nation  strong;  and  that  he  has. 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  sound  and 
continuing  program  for  the  future  of 
the  Nation,  intended  to  strengthen  it  to 
the  maximum  degree. 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  solicit  an 
interpretation  from  the  able  Senator 
from  New  York  of  the  importance  of  a 
statement  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  made,  which  President 
Eisenhower  made  last  evening,  and 
which  I  have  heard  a  number  of  persons 
make.  The  Senator  has  repeated  what 
the  President  said  last  night,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  had  decided,  be- 
fore he  left  Moscow,  his  course  of  action 
to  torpedo  the  conference  and  to  with- 
draw the  invitation  for  the  President  to 
visit  Moscow.  I  wonder  if  President 
Hsenhower  himself  did  not  reach  policy. 
decisions  before  leaving  Washington  for 
Paris.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  the  course  of  prudence.  I  do  not 
know  why  anyone  should  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  should  have 
reached  a  decision  before  boarding  a 
plane  for  a  5-hour  flight  from  Moscow 
to  Paris.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would 
be  anticipated  and  assumed.  I  would  be 
sorely  disappointed  and  disillusioned  to 
learn  that  President  Eisenhower  had  not 
reached  policy  decisions  before  departing 
from  Washington  for  the  7-  or  8-hour 
flight  to  Paris.    So  what  does  it  mean? 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev stood  in  the  wicker  chair  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  under  the  wreckage  of 
the  U-2  plane,  he,  in  polite  society,  with- 
drew the  invitation  then.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  careful  reading,  not  only  of 
what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  then,  but 
what  his  Foreign  Minister  said  then,  was 
clear  notice  that  there  had  been  a  de- 
termination of  policy. 

I  siny>ly  ask  the  Senator,  What  is  the 
purpose  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
recitation  and  the  repetition  of  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  reached 
a  decision  before  he  left  Moscow?  Of 
course  he  did.  I  should  think  that 
should  have  been  assiuned  without  being 
stated.  I  only  inquire  If  this  statement 
has  some  real  meaning,  some  meaning 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
'crowbar  boys,"  headed  by  Governor 
Stevenson,  with  whom,  it  seoned  to  me. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] was  stringing  along  today,  rather 
than  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson}  and  the  dis- 
tingviished  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  have  endeavored  to  place 
the  onus  for  the  breakup  of  the  siunmit 
conference  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  My  point  is  that  if  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  not  destroyed  the  con- 


ference over  the  U-2  Incident,  he  would 
certainly,  as  it  is  now  apparent,  have 
seized  on  some  other  reason  for  scuttling 
it. 

I  think  as  we  look  back  on  the  remarks 
referred  to  earlier  in  the  day  by,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  the 
remaito  made  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  his 
Baku  speech  2  months  before,  and  his 
virulent  attacks,  before  he  left  Moscow, 
on  Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
Herter,  and  Under  Secretary  Dillon, 
those  remarks  revealed  a  venom  which 
certainly  was  not  apparent,  if  present, 
during  his  earlier  conferences  with  the 
President. 

The  question  may  be  raised — and  this 
may  be  the  question  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  raising — if  that  were 
so,  why  did  the  President  of  the  United 
States  go  to  the  summit  conference? 
Why  did  he  not  decide  to  call  off  the 
summit  conference  before  that? 

I  think  that  that  qxiestion  can  be  the 
subject  of  legitimate  debate.  The  Presi- 
dent has  explained  that  he  wanted  to 
show  to  the  world  that  be  would  go,  and 
that  we  as  a  country  would  go,  the  very 
last  mile,  in  CM^er  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.  It  is  my  impression  that 
this  decision  was  a  correct  one,  and  that 
it  always  remained  conceivable  that 
things  might  change  at  the  actual  sum- 
mit meeting. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  the  ultima- 
tum delivered  by  Khrushchev  had  not 
been  given  to  us  before  the  summit,  but 
was  delivered  at  the  sxmMnit.  And  of 
course  that  made  everyone — and  very 
properly  so — "blow  his  top." 

Mr.  OC^IE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  There  was  no  subtle 
meaning  to  my  question.  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  raise  any  question  other  than  the 
cme  I  propounded.  It  arose  out  of  my 
perplexity  at  the  repetition  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  Russian  dictator  had  made 
a  decision  before  he  left  Moscow.  I 
merely  asked  the  meaning  of  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  statement;  and  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  the  only 
purpose  of  my  question  was  its  apparent 
one. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept my  friend's  statement.    In  using  the 
phrase  "before  he  left  Moscow,"  I  did  not 
attach  any  significant  importance  to  it. 
I  think  it  apparent  now — to  me,  and,  I 
think,    to    the    great   majority    of    the 
American  people — that  the  U-2  plane  in- 
cident was  a  pretext  or  an  excuse — not 
a  valid  reason— for  breaking  up  the  sum- 
mit conference,  and  that  the  conference 
would  have  been  broken  up  for  some 
other  reason,  if  not  for  that  one. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The   PRfeglDINQ  OFFICER.     Under 
the  order  which  has  been  entered,  the 
clerk  will  now  call  the  roll,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  V^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow, at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
May  27,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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NOMrNA-nONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  26,  1960: 

DIFI.OMATIC   AND    FOREIGN    SHIVICE 

The    followfng-named    persons,    now    For- 
eign  Service   oflBcers    of   class   2   and   secre- 
taries In  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also 
consuls    general    of    the    United 
America : 

Herbert  P.  Pales,  of  California. 

Fi-ank  Snowden  Hopkins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

W.  Garland  BlchJjdson,  of  Nevada. 

B.  Winfred  Ruffner,  of  Tennessee,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  claas 
2,  a  consul,  and  a  secretary  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offl- 
c«r8  for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

Zachary  P.  Geaneas,  of  New  York. 

Henry  Hunt  McKee.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ArthTor  V.  Metcalfe,  of  California. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Lee  P.  Dlnsmc»^e,  of  Maryland. 

John  Eaves,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

John  Godlove  Kormann,  of  Florida. 

Ellas  C.  Rodriguez,  of  Texas. 

Royal  J.  Wald,  of  California. 

The  following- named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  6  to  class  5 
and  to  be  also  consuls  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

Gorl  P.  Bruno,  of  New  York. 

Robert  G.  Cox,  of  New  Mexico. 

The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
8«rvlce  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Chester  J.  Pavlovski,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Quick,  of  North  Carolina. 

Francis  X.  Ready,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herman  A.  Washington,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  7  to  class  6: 

John  P.  Blane.  of  Alabama. 

Michael  Callngaert,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  M.  Carle,  of  Colorado. 

Theodore  B.  Dobbs,  of  Virginia. 

George  B.  Lambrakis.  of  New  York. 

Gerald  Floyd  Llnderman,  of  Ohio. 

Miss  Elaine  Diana  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class  7: 

Frederick  H.  Lawton,  of  New  Jersey. 

Francis  Terry  McNamara,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Hypollte  P.  Breard,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 

Harry  M.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  J.  Corcoran,  of  Florida. 

William  J.  McGovern,  Jr.,  of  California. 

George  J.  Stanger.  of  New  York. 

Miss  E.  Ursula  Wallace,  of  Georgia. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ments as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  In  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America  : 

Robert  E.  Armstrong,  of  Illinois. 

Thomas  P.  Barthelemy.  of  Ohio. 

Charles  P  Brown,  of  Nevada. 
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B.  Duncan,  of  New  Jersey. 
P.  H.  Dunlop,  of  North  Carolina. 
David  Gelsanllter,  of  Ohio. 

.  V.  D.  Griffin,  of  California. 

^  E.  Heron,  Jr.,  of  California. 

AUen  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Valentine  Jacobs,  of  Utah. 
^  K.  Katzen,  of  New  York, 
l^rhead  C.  Kennedy.  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
S.  Macias,  of  Wisconsin. 
M.  McElroy,  of  New  York. 
J.  Navez,  of  Massachusetts. 
T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 
Anne  Plnkney,  of  California. 
L.  Romero,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  C.  Scissors,  of  Missouri. 
N  athaniel  B.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thomas  M.  Tracey,  of  Massachusetts, 
n  A.  Warnock,  of  California, 
following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
officers   to    be   consuls   of    the    United 
:es  of  America: 
F  obert  J.  Clarke,  of  Connecticut. 
L  iwrence  R.  Devlin,  of  California 
L  Ion  Gardiner,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 
V  rilbur  L.  Garges,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 
Fptzhugh  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 

darl  O.  Hawthorne,  of  California. 
•V  rilliam  P.  Keyes,  of  New  York. 
Prank  A.  Klerman,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 
J  Dseph  Yoshio  Kiyonaga,  of  Maryland. 
J  Ernies  P.  Shea,  of  Maryland. 
The  following -named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
ser  re  officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  United 
Sta  tes  of  America : 

I  ienneth  C.  Cathey,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lun  Lbla. 

I  aymond  H.  Close,  of  New  Jersey. 
C  harles  O.  Coudert,  of  Connecticut. 
J  [artin  C.  Hawkins  III,  of  Arkan.sas. 
John  H.  Kenney,  of  Massachusetts. 

Lamar  King,  of  Maryland, 
(lornellus  A.  McCauley.  of  Virginia. 
J  ohn  J.  Reagan,  of  Virginia. 
i  rthur  G.  Wiley,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
ser  ^e  officers  to  be  vice  consuls  and  secre- 
tar  es  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
Sta  tes  of  America : 

1  rank  Ahmed,  of  Massachusetts. 
T  'Imothy  J.  Burke,  of  New  York. 
I  (uane  R.  Clarridge,  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  United  States  of 
Air  erica : 

I  Robert  Chin,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
liobert  N.  Dahlgren,  of  California. 
S  idney  H.  Fine,  of  California. 
J  ohn  T.  Flynn,  of  Maryland. 

obert  M.  Fulton,  of  California, 
^hllip  A.  Heller,  of  New  York. 
J  ames  E.  Hoof  nagle,  of  Virginia. 
JElss  Sara  Jane  Jamison,  of  Pennsylvania, 
(tordon  L.  Jorgensen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lur  lbla. 

I  dward  Macauley  3d,  of  Rhode  Island. 
I  iobert  J.  Myers,  of  Indiana. 
I  irian  T.  Moran,  of  Texas. 
>  /^alter  R.  Roberts,  of  New  York.  ^ 

I  lichard  D.  Tucker,  of  Virginia.  ^ 

John  R.  Wood,  of  Georgia. 
The  following-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
offi  ^ers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
Are  erica : 

I  !oward  V.  Bennett,  of  West  Virginia. 
I  lake  Cochran,  of  Maryland. 
JDseph  I.  Krene,  of  California. 
I  einhard  W.  Lamprecht,  of  Illinois. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
ixecutive   nominations   confirmed   by 


Senate  May  26.  1960: 


JfJDCES  OF  THE   TaX   CoURT  OF  THE   UNITED 

States 

"rtae  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  ihe  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for  a 
terii  of  12  years  from  June  2,  1960. 


Graydon  G.  Withey,  of  Michigan. 

Arnold  Raum,  of  Massachusetts. 

Allln  H.  Pierce,  of  Illinois. 

Irene  F.  Scott,  of  Alabama. 
U.S.  Coast  Guard 

The  following-named  officer,  who  Is  serv- 
ing as  Commandant  of  the  US.  Coast  Guard 
and  whose  term  of  office  expires  May  31,  1962. 
to  be  admiral  In  the  US.  Coa.st  Guard,  to  be 
effective  June  1.   1960. 

To  he  admiral 

Alfred  C.  Richmond 

The  following-named  officer,  who  Is  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  US. 
Coast  Guard  and  whose  term  of  office  expires 
May  31.  1962.  to  be  vice  admiral  in  the  US. 
Coast  Guard,  to  be  effeccive  June  1.  1960: 

To  be  lice  admiral 
James  A  Hlrshfleld 

U.S.  District  Judge 
Roy   L.    Stephenson,    of    Iowa.    U)   be    US. 
district   Judge   for    the   southern    district    of 
Iowa. 

In  the  Armt 

Col  Joseph  Leroy  Bernler.  020093,  Denul 
Corps.  U.S.  Army,  for  appointment  as  As- 
sistant Surgeon  General.  U.S.  Army,  as  major 
genera'.  Dental  Corps,  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  major  general 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
sections  3040.  3442,  and  3447. 

The  following- named  officers  for  tem- 
porary appointment  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  to  the  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  sees.  3442  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.     Gen.    Richard    Steinbach.     018660, 
Army    of    the    United    States    (colonel,    US 
Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Howard  Allen  Morris.  020141,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  colonel, 
U.S.  Army). 

Col.  Thomas  DePorth  Rogers.  019361,  US. 
Army. 

Col.  Seymour  Austin  Potter,  Jr.,  029937, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  sec.  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Stevens  Lawton.  014924. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Francis  WUliam  Parrell.  012784. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Charles  Edward  Hart,  015788. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  George  Wlndle  Read,  Jr  ,  012603. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general. 
US.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Samuel  Tankersley  Williams. 
08472.  Army  of  the  United  States  (mi.Jor 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  William  Howard  Arnold.  015558. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  genernl. 
US.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
sec.  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066  In  rank  of  lieutenant  general  U.S. 
Army : 

To  be  lieutenant  general^ 

MaJ     Gen.   David   William   Traub.   017110. 

Maj    Gen.  Robert  Jefferson  Wood,  018064. 

MaJ  Gen  John  Lawrence  Ryan.  Jr , 
016451. 

MaJ.  Gen.  WilUam  Peirce  Ennis.  Jr., 
016436 
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l^;  the  Aie  Fobcs 

The  nomination  of  Lt.  Col.  Virgil  J. 
O'Connor  to  be  Permajient  Registrar  of  the 
Air  Force  Academy,  and  the  nominations  at 
Edwin  M.  Bradley,  et  al.,  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  which  were  received 
by  the  Senate  on  May  6,  1960. 

In  the  Navt 

Capt.   WUliam   C.  Mott,  U£.  Navy,  to   be 

.Judge  Advocate  General  of   the  Navy   for  a 

term  of  4  years  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Rear  Adm.  Morris  A.  Hlrsch,  U.S.  Navy, 
f  jr  appointment  as  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  la  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for 
a  term  of  3  years. 

The  nominations  of  Alfred  J.  Cler.  et  al.. 
for  permanent  appointment  in  the'  Navy, 
which  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
M.ty   11.  1960.  • 


itself  into  the  Cwnmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
10128)  to  authorize  Federal  .financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  RsruY,  May  26,  I960 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Deuteronomy  16:  20:  That  which  is 
altogether  just  shall  thou  follow. 

Eternal  God.  our  gracious  Benefactor, 
in  the  qiilet  of  this  moment  of  prayer, 
we  are  coming  unto  Thee  with  heartfelt 
praises  for  Thy  goodness,  and  with  ear- 
nest petitions  that  our  lives  may  be  ra- 
diant with  Thy  presence  and  serene  with 
Thy  peace. 

Grant  that  the  dark  clouds  and  gray 
shadows  of  anxiety  and  fear,  which  the 
events  and  happenings  of  these  days  are 
casting  over  us,  may  be  dispelled  by  the 
sun  of  righteousness. 

We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  so  move 
upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  every- 
where that  a  saner  and  nobler  spirit 
shall  rule  their  thoughts,  inspiring  them 
to  strive  faithfully  and  unitedly  for  the 
triumph  of  reason  and  righteousness. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  3226.  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr. '  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Bosch  ]  may  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  balance  of  the  wedc  on  account 
of  a  death  In  the  family. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SCHOOL     CONSTRUCTION     ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


i 


Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.   1041 


Alexander 

AnfuM) 

Barry 

Bencley 

Blatnlk 

Batch 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bray 

Buckley 

CahlU 

Cannon 

Celler 

Colmer 


DlggB 

Dooley 

Doyle 

Fountain 

Gallagher 

Gary 

Gavin 

H.^bert 

Hess 

HoUfleld 

Jackaon 

Kilbiim 

Kowalski 

Lafore 


Martin 

MlUer,  Clem 

Monagan 

Passman 

Pfost 

ScoU 

aaer 

Taylor 
Teague,  Tex 
Tuck 
Willis 
Wlthrow 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  392 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witli. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  VWiole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  10128)  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Cwnmittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10128,  with 
Mr.  Foit\ND  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  CarnahanI. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  what  the  New  York 
Times  has  called  "an  educational  rights 
bill."  This  bill  before  us  today  recog- 
nizes the  Federal  Government's  inescap- 
able responsibility  in  the  present  educa- 
tional system. 

This  proposition  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation is  not  a  new  idea  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  raise  our  voices  in  concern  that 
it  envisages  a  newly  found  method  to  al- 
low the  Federal  Government  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  the  States.  Those 
who  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror  at  the 
thought  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
ing concerned  about  the  education  of  its 
citizens  should  look  at  the  record  of  this 


great  Nation  and  the  recommendations 
of  its  leaders. 

George  Washington,  in  his  first  an- 
nual address  to  the  Congress,  stated 
that— 

There  Is  nothing  which  can  better  serve 
your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said  in  1791: 
That  whatever  concerns  the  general  inter- 
ests of  learning  was  within  the  Federal  Juris- 
diction as  far  as  regards  an  application  of 
money. 

Thomas  Jefferson  recommended  that 
Congress  appropriate  public  lands  for 
the  support  of  education — and,  as  we 
know,  his  advice  in  this  respect  was 
heeded  then  as  well  as  later.  In  1837 
Congress  distributed  the  surplus  rev- 
enues in  the  National  Treasury — $28  mil- 
lion, in  those  days  a  magnificent  sum — 
to  the  States  for  education. 

In  more  recent  times,  1931,  President 
Hoover's  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Education  pointed  out  that  "from 
the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War  the  Fed- 
eral Government  encouraged  and  finan- 
cially aided  education  in  the  States.  It 
endowed  higher  and  common  schools 
with  lands  and  made  grants  of  surplus 
tax  moneys-  but  it  did  not  attempt  to 
regulate  the  purposes,  define  the  pro- 
grams, supervise  the  teaching  or  other- 
vrtse  control  public  education  in  the 
States."  " 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  of  an 
amendmMit  to  substitute  H.R.  12316  for 
H.R.  10128.  Known  as  the  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1960,  this  bill  authorizes 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  school 
construction  and  teachers'  salaries.  This 
act  would  authOTiae  a  2-year  program  of 
Federal  grants  to  the  States  to  provide 
assistance  for  constructing  m-gently 
needed  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities  and  for  teachers'  salaries. 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
measure  is  that  it  gives  the  individual 
States  a  choice  in  spending  the  money. 

An  oft-heard  objection  to  this  type  of 
legislative  action  is  the  cry  that  Ptederal 
assistance  brings  with  it  the  Federal 
policeman  and  thought  control.  Section 
3,  title  1  in  this  bill  eliminates  any 
doubt  at  all  that  this  could  come  about. 
I  quote  this  section  in  its  entirety : 

Sac.   3.  ASSTTEANCE   AGAINST  FXDEBAI.   IKTIE- 

ITIENCX  IK  Schools. — In  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  this  Act,  no  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  exercise 
any  direction,  supervision,  or  control  over 
(1)  the  p/Mvy  determination,  peraonnel. 
curriculum,  program  of  instruction,  or  the 
administration  or  operation  of  any  sdbool  <w 
school  system,  or  (2)  ttie  location,  design, 
plans,  specifications,  or  architectural  draw- 
ings of  any  school  building  or  school  facility 
constructed  with  financial  assistance  pro- 
vided undK-  this  Act,  or  (3)  in  any  manner 
specify  or  direct  the  amount  or  amounts  of 
salary  that  any  tecu^her  or  teachers  can  or 
cannot  be  paid  with  funds  made  avaUable 
imder  this  Act,  or  <♦)  promxilgate  and  re- 
quire as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  «dlo- 
cation  of  funda,  under  this  Act  any  rule, 
regulation,  or  directive  other  than  those 
speciflcally  authorized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

That  is  ample  assurance  against  any 
Federal  interference  in  any  State  school 
system. 
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This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  a  sxun  equal  to  $10  times  the  school- 
age  population  in  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1960,  and  a  similar  amount 
for  the  school  year  1961-62.  These  funds 
are  allotted  to  the  States  on  that  basis 
as  soon  as  appropriated  and  available. 

Under  HJl.  10128  the  estimated  total 
Federal  contribution  over  the  duration 
of  the  act  would  be  $975  million  for  3 
years.  Under  the  Senate  passed  bill 
S.  8.  the  total  over  2  years  would  be  $1,- 
856  million.  Under  H.R.  12316,  the  Met- 
calf  freedom-of-choice  bill  for  construc- 
tion and  teachers'  salaries,  the  cost 
would  be  $928  million  over  2  years.  This 
latter  represents  a  flat  grant  to  States 
of  $10  per  child  of  school  age — 5  to  17 
years. 

With  reference  to  matching  funds, 
H.R.  12316  provides  that  the  States  must 
match  every  $2  received  in  1960-61  with 
an  increase  of  one  State-local  dollar. 
The  matched  amount  must  be  an  in- 
crease above  the  amount  that  the  State 
spent  for  schools  in  the  base  year  1959- 
60.  Matching  funds  could  come  from 
either  State  or  local  funds  or  both,  and 
could  be  spent  for  teachers'  salaries,  con- 
struction, or  other  school  items.  A 
State's  allotment  would  be  reduced  in 
1961-62  by  the  amount  that  the  State 
failed  to  meet  its  matching  requirement 
in  1960-61. 

Further  safeguards  are  written  very 
carefully  into  this  bill.  To  receive  funds 
under  the  act.  the  State  education 
agency  would  make  application  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  which,  first,  assures 
that  the  State  education  agency  shall 
administer  the  act;  second,  the  State  is 
required  only  to  assure  the  UjS.  Commis- 
sioner that  it  will  distribute  construc- 
tion funds  on  the  basis  of  need  and  in- 
ability to  meet  need ;  third,  specifies  pro- 
portions of  allotment  that  will  be  ex- 
pended for  school  construction  and  for 
teachers'  salaries;  fourth,  certifies  that 
funds  specified  for  te^^^rs'  salaries  will 
be  distributed  and  used  in  accordance 
with  the  act;  fifth,  contains  a  provision 
to  permit  modification  of  construction 
provisions  of  the  act  in  States  that  have 
school  building  authority  or  similar 
method  of  building  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  public  schools  in 
'  in  the  United  States  are  ill  staffed,  ill 
equipped,  and  ill  housed  to  provide  the 
kind  of  excellence  in  education  which 
the  era  demands.  The  nationwide 
shortage  of  public  school  teachers  is  ap- 
proximately 135,000.  Within  the  decade 
the  school  enrollment  will  increase  by 
at  least  25  percent,  and  the  expenditures 
sufficient  merely  to  maintain  existing 
standards  will  jump  even  more  sharply. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  school- 
teachers is  $5,160.  This  is  too  low.  It 
is  no  longer  simply  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  that  Federal  sup- 
port is  vital;  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
a  decline — and  it  is  necessary  now.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairrfian,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]. 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  bill  now  before 
the  House.  H.R.  10128.  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
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tion  school  construction  bill.  This 
brings  to  us  a  iflost  important  decision. 
Sooi  er  or  later,  we  must  decide  whether 
the  public  schools  are  to  be  operated, 
mail  itained,  and  controlled  by  the  States 
and  localities  or  whether  our  schools  will 
be  timed  over  to  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment. 

Tie  public  schools  of  this  country  of 
ours  have  been  a  great  bulwark  for  our 
way  of  life.  They  are  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  on  which  our  democracy  and 
repiblican  form  of  government  was 
formed.  Surely  we  know  and  must  real- 
ize that  if  the  Federal  Government 
grac  ually  takes  over  the  financial  burden 
of  tlie  public  schools  so  will  it  take  over 
coni  rol.  Where  Federal  funds  flow  into 
edu(  ation,  just  as  surely  there  will  fol- 
low the  imposition  of  an  increasing 
mea  sure  of  Federal  control  in  matters  of 
edu(  ational  policy.  Local  control  of 
edu(  ation  is  fundamental  to  the  Ameri- 
can democracy.  To  be  successful,  it  is 
nec<ssary  that  education  be  adapted  to 
loca  needs.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
hav  I  a  sense  of  local  responsibility  for 
its  successful  execution.  If  we  remove 
the  responsibility  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren from  the  local  level,  it  will  neces- 
sari  y  and  unavoidably  weaken  democ- 
rac3  at  the  grassroots.  The  cardinal 
prirciple  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  is  not  much  more  important 
than  the  separation  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  from  the  Federal 
Go\  ernment. 

F  )r  years  there  has  been  a  general  and 
rap  d  trend  toward  centralization  of 
FKJWer  in  Washington.  There  is  here 
denonstrated  an  all-out  efTort  to  feder- 
alize the  schools  and  nationalize  the 
live  \  of  all  American  citizens. 

Tbe  present  proposal  is  held  up  as  a 
smi  11  step  in  trying  to  build  up  incentive 
at  t  le  local  level  to  hurry  up  school  con- 
striction  and  thus  afford  better  educa- 
tioral  facilities  to  our  youth.  The  pro- 
porJents  try  to  convince  us  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  in  a  better  position 
flns  ncially  to  build  the  local  schools  than 
are  the  localities  and  the  States.  This 
is  fir  from  the  truth.  This  proposal  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of 
Iocs  1  schools  is  but  a  long  step  toward  the 
goa  on  the  part  of  many  of  turning  over 
the  public  school  system  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Many  supporters  of  this 
projram  desire  the  concentration  of 
pov  er  in  Washington  and  the  centrali- 
zat  on  of  all  government  at  the  National 
Cai>ital.  All  of  us  believe  adequate  edu- 
on  of  American  youth  is  essential  to 
preservation  of  the  Republic  and  to 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  I  am  con- 
vin  ed  that  local  communities  and  the 
Sta  ;es  can  more  satisfactorily  and  more 
equ  tably  provide  this  opportimity  than 
can  the  Federal  Government.  History 
teajihes  us  that  when  the  central  au- 
thority gets  control  of  the  education  of 
our  youth,  it  is  a  long  step  toward  a 
totulitarian  government  and  dictator- 
shi ). 

I .  is  unrealistic  to  contend  that  the 
mei  e  insertion  in  a  bill  of  a  pious  clause 
disi  .vowing  any  intention  of  centralizing 
Pec  eral  control  will  prevent  Federal  en- 
cro  ichment.  The  greatest  control  avail- 
abli !  to  the  Federal  Government  is  in  its 
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power  to  allocate  funds.  Federal  aid 
means  Federal  control.  Federal  inter- 
vention would  stymie  local  initiative  in 
improving  our  schools.  It  increases  con- 
struction cost  and  in  all  probability  will 
result  in  few  schools  being  built.  Un- 
doubtedly enactment  of  this  bill  into  law- 
will  feed  the  fires  of  inflation  and  thereby- 
decrease  the  number  of  schools  to  be 
built. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  since  1954 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in 
.school  construction.  That  year  the  US 
Office  of  Education  reported  that  the 
classroom  shortage  was  approximately 
370,000.  As  a  result  of  new  construction 
and  rapid  buildup  of  classrooms  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  today 
that  the  needs  have  dwindled  to  132.500. 
This  is  a  rapid  increase  of  schoolroom 
space,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  additional  space  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  55,000  rooms  a  year  and  the 
rate  of  construction  is  approximately 
70.000. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  bill  is  not  needed. 
The  Federal  Government  should  be  kept 
out  of  the  field  of  public  education.  I 
hope  this  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green  1. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall).  in  his 
comments  of  May  17  on  the  President's 
veto  of  S.  722,  the  depressed  areas  bill, 
calls  attention  to  the  archdiscrimina- 
tion  inherent  in  the  administration's 
bill. 

It  would  omit  among  the  major  labor 
markets,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
York,  Pa.,  which^have  had  6  percent  or 
more  unemployment  since  January  of 
1958. 

Among  the  smaller  labor  markets,  it 
would  omit  the  following  which  have 
consistently  had  6  percent  or  more  un- 
employment: Butler,  Ind.;  Kittannlng. 
Ford  City,  Lewistown,  Meadville,  Oil 
City,  Franklin.  Titusville,  St.  Marys. 
Sayre,  Athens.  Towanda.  and  Williams- 
port,  all  in  Pennsylvania. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  Pennsyl- 
vania know  full  well  the  conditions  in 
these  areas  and  can  attest  that  the  prob- 
lems are  quite  as  serious  in  all  of  these 
labor  markets  as  in  those  areas  approved 
in  Mr.  Widnall's  statement.  Two  of 
these  areas  have  rates  of  unemployment 
of  more  than  10  percent.  The  lowest 
rate  of  unemployment  was  in  Williams- 
port,  with  7.3  percent. 

The  issue  raised  by  Mr.  Widnall  is 
that  the  acceptance  of  23  areas  would 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  relief  of 
suffering  in  hard-hit  areas  of  chronic 
unemployment  is  most  ironic. 

First,  the  omission  of  the  areas  in- 
cluded in  S.  722  would  automatically  ex- 
clude them  from  consideration  despite 
the  obvious  need.  Second,  the  fear  that 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  would  ab- 
.sorb  the  funds  for  assistance  is  com- 
pletely unfounded.  The  Administrator 
will,  of  course,  be  qualified  to  exercise 
this  typ>e  of  judgment  as  to  the  areas  of 
priority.  Moreover,  the  types  of  assist- 
ance which  these  two  large  metropolitan 
areas  will  primarily  obtain  is  that  ex- 
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tended  under  the  provisions  of  S.  722 
granting  them  the  right  to  utilize  the 
provisions  of  the  Housing  Act  govenaing 
/  urban  renewal  for  industrial  and  com- 

mercial redevelopment  of  their  industrial 
slum  areas.  This  same  assistance  is  now 
provided  in  the  administration's  bill. 
The  critician  of  S.  722  is  founded  on 
unwarranted  reading  of  the  bill  and  mis- 
leading statements  concerning  it. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  GheenJ. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man thLs  is  the  third  occasion,  in  my  own 
6  years'  service  in  this  House,  on  which 
this  issue  has  been  before  us.  In  each 
of  the  Congresses  in  which  I  have  served, 
the  unfinished  and  ever  more  pressing 
business  of  meeting  the  desperate  needs 
of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
again  finds  its  way  to  the  House  fioor, 
usually  over  bitter  opposition-  Other 
Members  of  this  House  have  fought  for 
Federal  aid  for  our  schools  for  over  a 
decade  now.  It  might  well  seem  that 
they  would  be  discouraged.  But  this 
battle  Is  too  important,  this  fight  too 
fundamental,  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
adequate  schools  too  compelling  to  quit 
just  yet. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  raised 
against  school-aid  legislation  have  not 
changed  significantly  in  the  12  years 
the  Congress  has  been  considering  this 
issue. 

First,  the  opponents  say.  Federal  aid 
is  unnecessary.  Secondly,  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive; the  Federal  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced. Thirdly,  It  Is  vmconstitutional. 
Refinements  of  these  arguments  have 
been  offered  from  time  to  time.  The 
opponents  of  the  bills  have  from  time  to 
time  fought  them  Indirectly  by  oflering 
and  supporting  amendments  which  make 
them  unacc^table  to  large  groups  with- 
in the  House;  the  bills  have  son\ptimes 
been  killed  on  technicalities;  but  the 
outspcAen  foes  of  school  aid  legislation 
have  centered  their  opposition  to  the  bill 
largely  on  these  three  giounds.  Each 
deserves  attention,  and  each  earns  refu- 
tation. 

First,  the  argument  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  unnecessaiy.    Other  Members  of 
this  House  have  spoken  at  length   to 
demonstrate  the  need  for  school  aid. 
Our    school    populatioiis    are    growing. 
Local  tax  revenues  are  continually  fall- 
ing short  of  the  needs  of  the  schools;  too 
often  the  burden  falls  entirely  on  local 
property  tax;  local  districts  are  bonded 
to  capacity.     Often  the  local  ^position 
to  more  support  for  schools  comes  pre- 
cisely  from   those   same   organizations 
which  ccwne  to  the  Congress  and  say, 
•'The  Federal  Government  does  not  have 
to  act.    Let  the  local  communities  do  the 
job"    Classrown    shortages,    split-shift 
arrangements  in  existing  classrooms.  aU 
these  phenwnena   are  too   well   docu- 
mented and  too  clearly  portrayed  to  re- 
quire further  proof.    The  need  exists, 
and  it  Is  a  severe  one. 

But  there  Is  one  reason  for  Federal 
concern,  one  source  of  the  growing  need 
for  Federal  activity  In  this  field  which 
has  not  received  a  great  amount  of  st- 
tentioa  I  refer  to  the  increasing  mo- 
bility of  the  American  people,  Including 


Americans  of  school  age,  and  to  the  fact 
that  these  migrant  Americans  impose 
a  burden  upon  our  public  schools  with 
which  State  and  local  tax  structures 
could  keep  up  only  with  the  greatest 
conceivable  difficulty — if  at  alL 

A  recent  arUcle  in  the  Phi  Delta 
Kappan  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Carpenter,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  highlights  this 
particular  problem.  In  conducting  re- 
search on  the  degree  to  which  our  schools 
are  confronted  with  young  people  mov- 
ing from  one  area  to  another,  Mr.  Car- 
penter discovered  that  in  1  year — 1956 — 
over  a  million  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  crossed  State  lines  in 
changing  theii-  place  of  residence.  A 
million  young  Americans,  Mr.  Chairman, 
cross  State  lines  each  year,  adding  to 
the  justification  for  lo(^ng  at  school 
financing  from  a  ivational  point  of  view. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
Mr/Carpenter's  revealing  article  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

PCPn.    MiGEATION    AND    FEDERAI.    SUPPOKT 

(By  W.  W.  Carpenter) 
( In  one  year,  more  than  1  million  children 
of  school  age  change  residence  acroes  State 
lines.  Their  education — or  lack  of  It — thus 
becomes  a  problem  of  nationwide  concern.) 
The  heavy  Incidence  of  pupil  migration  in 
U.S.  schools  constitutes  another  sound  rea- 
son, often  overlooked,  for  the  participation 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  financial 
support  of  education.  Over  our  national 
highways  move  the  children  of  America.  By 
every  conceivable  means  of  travel,  these 
children  are  being  whisked  across  State 
boundaries  and  placed  in  schools  often 
markedly  differing  from  those  in  which  they 
were  last  enrolled.  Some  nevw  remain  in 
school  long  enough  to  learn  to  read  and 
some  never  attend  school.  One  school  of 
which  I  learned  opened  in  the  fall  with  one 
group  of  children  and  closed  the  next  spring 
with  a  larger  but  entirely  different  group. 

FVjr  years  we  at  the  University  of  Biissouri 
have  been  studying  the  movement  of  chil- 
dren from  one  school  to  another  and  the 
many  implications  of  thU  phenomenon. 
We  have  made  numerous  studies  of  all  of  the 
schoolchildren  in  many  Missouri  counties; 
of  all  of  the  schoolchildren  in  many  Mis- 
souri towns,  large  and  small;  of  certain 
towns  not  in  Missouri;  and  of  the  students 
in  all  but  two  of  our  State  universities.  We 
have  also  studied  the  States  of  birth  of  the 
pupils  in  certain  towns  and  counties;  the 
States  of  birth  of  student  teachers  in  Mis- 
souri teacher  training  institutions  and  of 
their  parents,  and  States  of  birth  of  boys 
committed  to  the  Missouri  Training  School 
for  Boys  who  were  not  born  in  Missouri. 

Each  of  the  studies  of  schools  attended 
revealed  the  same  general  situation,  namely, 
that  regardless  of  the  level  in  our  pubUc 
school  system,  a  significantly  large  number 
of  enrollees  have  attended  school  in  other 
States  than  the  ones  in  which  they  were 
located  when  these  studies  were  made.  The 
studies  of  States  of  birth  revealed  that  pupils 
In  the  public  schools,  students  in  the  col- 
leges, and  inmates  of  the  Missouri  Training 
School  for  Boys  were  bom  in  all  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States. 

Other  studies  of  population  mobUity  show 
that  this  phenomenon  affects  aJl  States  In 
the  Union,  although  some  more  than  others. 
The  overall  mobility  rate  for  the  UB.  popu- 
lation has  been  surprisingly  consistent  for 
many  years.  In  one  year,  1956,  more  than 
1  miUKm  children  of  school  age  (6-17) 
crosMd  State  lines  in  changing  their  places 
of  residence. 


.^    POWERFUL    AHCUMEKT    rOK    nSXRAL    SUTPOaT 

Children  are  no  longer  citizens  of  Just  one 
State.  They  are  citizens  of  the  Nation. 
Their  education  or  lack  of  it  is  of  concern 
to  the  entire  Nation  because  they  not  only 
may  but  do  live  in  several  States,  not  just 
one. 

Many  of  the  future  citizens  of  State  A,  for 
example,  are  being  bom  in  the  49  other 
States  and  educated  or  not  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  these  States.  Many  are 
born  into  misery  and  poverty;  many  are  de- 
nied good  schools  and  quality  teaching;  and 
some  have  been  denied  many  of  the  rights 
for  which  America  was  established.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  are  sup>erior  in  mind,  body, 
and  spirit  and  have  attended  superior 
schools  and  have  been  taught  by  master 
teachers.  The  citizens  of  State  A  appreciate 
receiving  the  latter  into  the  State.  But  the 
children  born  into  poverty,  disease,  crime, 
delinquency,  immorality;  children  who  are 
hungry,  ill  clothed,  neglected,  and  denied 
human  rights  and  good  schools  bring  with 
them  Ignorance,  disease,  and  disrespect  for 
the  law.  Tliese  deficiencies  have  serious  im- 
plications for  manpower  In  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  at  war.  Ilie  high  percentage 
of  young  men  rejected  by  the  Arm,ed  Forces 
because  of  venereal  disease  or  lack  of  educa- 
tion beyond  fourth  grade  is  a'  national 
problem. 

Yes.  the  children  of  America  are  on  the 
move.  There  is  free  access  everywhere  and 
"everywhere"  seems  to  be  their  destination. 
Over  our  wonderful  national  ribbons  of  ce- 
ment from  the  north  to  the  south  and  frwn 
the  east  to  the  west  move  the  good,  the 
educated,  and  the  fine  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
But  over  these  same  national  highways  travel 
the  ignorant,  the  depraved,  the  criminal,  and 
the  diseased.  If  the  citizens  of  any  one  of 
our  50  States  wish  to  keep  out  those  who  will 
rob  their  banks,  rape  thrtr  girls,  pervert 
their  youth,  and  destroy  the  democracy 
which  nurtured  them,  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  educating  them  before  they 
come  to  the  State. 

Which  State?  Any  SUte.  We  are  a  Na- 
tion, and  like  a  chain  we  are  no  slawnger 
than  our  weakest  link.  Ttuly.  this  is  a 
powerful  argument  for  Federal  participation 
in  the  financial  support  of  education.  For 
the  perpetuation  of  our  Natl(»i.  every  child 
bom  under  the  American  flag  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  fullest  possible  develojanent 
within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  necessity  for  look- 
ing at  school  financing  from  a  national 
point  of  view  is,  I  suppose,  at  the  very 
heart  of  this  controversy.  All  of  us  have 
received  letters  f rwn  constituents  to  the 
effect  that  "My  State— or  district— or 
county— or  city— is  meeting  Its  school 
problems.  We  do  not  need  Federal  ald» 
and  we  do  not  want  to  give  It  to  any  other 
State  or  locality."  These  correspondents 
often  point  to  a  few  States,  which  have 
traditionally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  In  terms  of  support  for  the  schools, 
and  they  say  In  effect.  "Let  them  do  as 
well  as  we  do.  If  they  cannot,  It  Is  no 
problem  of  ours.  Our  children  are  taken 
care  of  adequately." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  out- 
set that  I  am  not  prepared  to  state  that 
any  State  or  any  local  area  is  taking  care 
of  the  present  and  future  needs  of  its 
school  children  in  the  way  which  the 
poptdatlon  growth  Is  calling  for.  But  let 
us  assume,  as  a  hypothetical  case,  that 
some  school  districts  have  all  the  funds 
they  need,  aU  the  school  facilities  they 
will  need,  and  a  tax  base  capable  of  meet- 
ing all  desirable  educational  programs. 
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Are  these  school  districts  in  fact  isolated 
from  the  needs  of  other  school  districts 
in  other  States  and  sections  of  the  coun- 
try? Does  the  educational  level  reached 
by  Oregon  concern  only  Oregonians,  or 
is  it  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  residents 
of  Mississippi  and  New  Yorlt  and  Minne- 
sota as  well?  Mr.  Chairman,  the  United 
States  is  not  a  loose  combination  of 
,  States,  with  iron  bars  holding  the  citi- 
zens of  each  State  within  his  State's 
boundaries.  We  do  not  keep  Oregonians 
in  Oregon  and  Minnesotans  in  Minne- 
sota, or  Missifisippians  in  Mississippi, 
coming  together  as  Americans  only  in 
the  person  of  the  representatives  of  those 
States  in  the  Congress.  We  are  a  Nation. 
Our  problems  are  the  problems  of  all 
Americans.  In  their  wisdom,  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  reserved  certain  ixjwers  to 
the  States  and  gave  others  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  But  this  division  of 
powers  among  the  States  and  the  Nation 
does  not  m«an  that  the  problems  which 
are  to  be  met  neatly  confine  themselves 
to  the  borders  of  the  individual  States. 

A  poor  educational  system  in  one  State. 
Mr.  Chairman,  means  that  an  industry 
in  a  State  halfway  across  the  country 
may  have  difficulty  In  finding  people  to 
meet  its  needs.  In  time  of  war,  when 
young  men  from  one  State  or  another  are 
rejected  by  the  armed  services  for  edu- 
cational deficiencies — and  such  rejec- 
tions are  inore  frequent  as  the  degree  of 
military  technology  grows — young  men 
from  another  State  must  make  up  the 
shortages. 

"ITie    States   which    have   met    these 

needs  may  suffer  as  their  young  men  go 

into  the  armed  services  in  disprcg?ortion- 

ate  numbers.    The  school  needs  are  na- 

ticmwlde.    So  long  as  school  districts  in 

any  State  fail   to  meet  the   donands 

V        which  time  and  history  have  placed  upon 

.    our  country,  so  knig  will  we  have  a  truly 

National  school  probl«n. 

We  are  told,  in  the  second  place,  that 
thlis^  program  is  too  expensive.  This  is  a 
more  subjective  question.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  a  meaningful  school 
aid  program  will  cost  money,  and  will 
cost  large  amoimts  of  money.  We  could 
reduce  the  outlay,  I  suppose,  by  passing 
the  administration's  recommendations. 
But  we  have  not,  I  believe,  spent  years 
on  this  legislation  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forth  so  Inadequate  and  un-. 
realistic  a  bill  If  we  are  going  to  enact 
school  legislation  that  means  something, 
then  we  are  inevitably  going  to  spend 
some  money  on  it. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  is  not  a  small  sum. 
But  the  word  expensive  is  a  relative  one. 
We  will  be  spending,  I  understand,  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $500  mil- 
lion to  bring  off  the  Mercury  project, 
"man  in  space"  experiment.  I  do  not  for 
one  moment  suggest  that  expenditures, 
even  in  this  high  range,  leading  to  the 
kind  of  scientific  enrichment  which  this 
program  will  create,  are  extravagant. 
But  it  would  be  ironic  indeed  to  send  a 
man  into  space  at  the  cost  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  and  also  spend  huge  sums 
on  other  scientific  experiments,  and 
then  find  that  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  cannot  take  advantage  of 
such  experiments  because  we  have  not 
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the  scientists,  engineers,  and  mathema- 
ticisns  we  need.  A  half  billion  dollars 
is  njt  expensive  if  it  enables  humanity 
tc  l>re«k  into  the  new  worlds  which 
space  travel  win  open:  $325  million  is 
not  expensive,  either,  if  it  will  help  our 
chil  Iren  equip  themselves  for  this  new 
word  and  if  it  will  help  them  make 
this  country  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  % 

Tie  Federal  budget  for  the  coming 
fisc4 1  year  envisages  spending  something 
like  $40  billion  for  direct  military  ac- 
tivl  ies.  That  there  is  waste  in  that  $40 
billi  »n,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt, 
in  E  pite  of  the  superb  work  of  our  Ap- 
pro; >riations  Committee.  Military  ex- 
pen  litures  are  inherently  wasteful — 
was  efvl  by  definition.  But  we  do  not 
begi  udge  these  billions  when  we  face  the 
realties  of  the  world  around  us  and 
kno  w  that  we  must  spend  such  simis  to 
def«  nd  our  liberties.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sup  x>rt  of  our  schools  is  a  direct  part  of 
our  spending  to  defend  our  country. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  space  age  be- 
gan, we  awoke  to  a  sharp  realization 
tha  .  the  adequacy  of  our  schools  had  an 
imr  lediate  and  direct  relationship  to  the 
adeiuacy  erf  our  defenses.  Perhaps  the 
cles  rest  and  most  penetrating  voice  was 
tha  of  Adm.  H3mian  Rickover,  who  ap- 
pea -ed  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Edi:  cation  and  Labor  and  testified  on 
legi  ilation  then  pending.  In  the  course 
of  h  Is  testimony,  Admiral  Rickover  made 
the  following  statement: 

believe  that   your  work   should  not  be 
on   the  particular   monetary  re- 
of  defense,  but  that  the  subject 
education  can  stand  on  Its  own  feet.     In 
I  believe  that  education  Is  more   Im- 
portant  than   the   Army,   the   Navy,   or   the 
fVjrce  or  even  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
It  Is  on  this  basis  that  I  would  like 
to  a4dref!s  myself  to  your  committee. 

really  have  a  greater  problem  than  de- 
,  when  we  consider  education,  because, 
rapidly  splrallng  technological  period 
we  are  In,  no  country  can  maintain  a 
class  power  unless  It  gives  primary  at- 
tention to  education. 

F^:  rthermore,  the  people  of  no  democracy 
can  remain  free  and  Ignorant  at  the  sajne 
time. 
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cannot  remain  free  and  ignorant 
at  t|ie  same  time.    This  statement,  Mr. 
,  made  by  Admiral  Rickover  is, 
ieve,  the  heart  of  the  issue  before 
In  response  to  further  ques- 
by    the    committee,    this    ad- 
1 — this  man  who  devoted  his  life  to 
Navy,   and   who   has.   Incidentally, 
more   than  any  other  single  in- 
dividual to  bring  that  Navy  to  readiness 
1  he  nuclear  age— made  the  following 
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there  were  not  enough  money  for  this 

lid  as  a  military  man  take  the  money 

from  a  defense  establishment.     I  oon- 

educatlon  more  Impca-tant  than  cur- 

?xpenditures  for  defense. 


Chairman,    we   must   make    our 

equal  to  the  task  which  history 

set  for  Uiem.    To  those  who  say 

this  bill  is  too  expensive,  to  those 

say  tha,t  the  cost  is  too  high,  I 

one  question:  Is  the  strength  of 

Ameiica  a  luxury  we  cannot  afford? 

the  final  analysis,  our  strength  does 
on  our  educational  programs. 


Let  me  also  say  on  this  point,  I  have 
fought  for  public  works  projects  for  my 
part  ot  the  country  because  I  felt,  and 
still  feel,  that  these  projects  are  valuable 
investments,  worth  their  cost  and  more. 
I  have  supported  appropriation  bills  for 
highways:  I  have  even  voted  for  the 
President's  foreign  aid  bill.  Yet  I  think 
we  might  be  stronger  and  more  ready 
to  face  whatever  the  future  brings  if  this 
school  aid  bill  were  on  the  books  today 
and  none  of  the  other  enactments  I 
mentioned  had  ever  been  approved.  I 
think  the  present  school  bill  Ls  a  wiser 
and  more  prudent  investment  In  the 
future  than  all  the  public  works  invest- 
ments, highway  construction  invest- 
ments, and  foreign  aid  expenditures  of 
the  past  decade.  If  our  school."?,  Mr. 
Chairman,  fail  their  task,  our  highways 
will  decay,  our  dams  crumble,  and  our 
foreign  investments  will  simply  be  addi- 
tional assets  in  the  growing  empire  of 
the  unfree,  while  our  own  cause  will  be 
a  forerotten  footnote  in  a  history  text- 
book, read  in  the  schools  of  people  who 
knew  what  they  were  doing,  while  we 
were  confu-sing  ourselves  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  cost  and  value. 

Finally,  we  run  up  against  the  argu- 
ment, stated  more  and  more  vociferous- 
ly every  day.  that  Federal  school  aid  is 
unconstitutional. 

This  argument  is  offered  in  guises 
ranging  from  the  .sincere  arguments  pre- 
sented on  this  floor  to  the  insistence  that 
school  aid,  along  with  the  Income  tax, 
social  security,  foreign  aid.  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  all  imconstitutlonal,  un- 
American,  and  unnecessary,  as  voiced  in 
.some  of  the  more  strident  publications  of 
the  extreme  right  wing. 

Now,  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  I  would  hesi- 
tate to  debate  precedents  with  some  of 
the  distinguished  Jurists  who  hare  as- 
serted that  school  aid  Is  not  a  proper 
function  imder  the  Constitution.    But  I 
have  never  agreed  that  the  Constitution 
is  a  document  on  which  lawyers  alone 
may  have  an  opinion.    The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  is  not  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  a  piece  of  real  estate,  with 
every  contingency  foreseen,  and  every 
"i"   dotted  and  "t"  crossed.     It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  grand  edifice  we  call 
America.     While  the  foundation,  prop- 
erly, limits  the  superstructure.  It  is  still 
only  a  foundation.    We  have  undertaken 
many  things  undreamed  of  by  the  P>3und- 
ing  Fathers  since  first  they  laid  that 
magnificent  foundation.     We  could  not 
have  done  so,  had  they  been  men  of  small 
vision.     Had  the  Pounding  Fathers  in- 
sisted that  every  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  had  to  be  spelled  out  in  pre- 
ci.se    and    all-encompassing    detail,    we 
might  not  have  a  Constitution   today. 
Surely,  it  would  not  have  been  the  in- 
strument of  growth  that  it  has  proven 
to  be. 

School  aid.  to  be  sure,  is  not  men- 
tioned precisely  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self. Neither  are  a  great  many  other 
things  which  we  have  done,  and  whose 
constitutionality  Is  today  unquestioned 
The  Constitution  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  this  country  could 
acquire  new  territory.  Had  the  strict 
constructionists  prevailed  In  the  heated 
controversies  over  whether  or  not  it  was 
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constitutional  to  acquire  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  the  United  States  today  might 
be  only  one  of  a  number  of  small  coun- 
tries on  the  North  American  Continent. 
And  our  colleagues  from  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi, Oregon,  and  California  might  need 
passports  instead  of  votes  to  come  to 
Washington. 

The  Constitution  says  nothing  about 
atomic  '^nergy.  It  says,  certainly, 
nothing  PDout  the  Federal  Government's 
authoiily  to  push  space  exploration.  It 
says  nothing  about  Federal  aid  in  the 
building  of  highways.  The  Constitution 
is  silent  on  a  great  many  questions. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  constltutionahty 
of  school  aid — at  some  of  the  views  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  themselves.  Some 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  believed  that  the  document 
which  they  were  forging  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Government  responsibility  for  pro- 
moting education,  under  the  general  wel- 
fare clause.  When  Charles  Pinckney. 
of  South  Carolina,  urged  that  a  provi- 
sion be  included  to  "establish  seminaries 
for  the  promotion  of  literature  and  the 
arts  and  sciences,"  Gouvernor  Morris  of 
New  York  replied  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  "imneceu>ai-y."  Alexander 
Hamilton,  the  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion" and  the  patron  saint  of  American 
conservatives,  stated  that  whatever  con- 
cerned the  general  Interests  of  education 
was  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction  "as 
far  as  regards  an  application  of  money." 

Our  first  President,  in  his  first  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  said : 

There  Is  nothing  which  can  better  deserve 
your  patronage  than  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature.  •  •  •  Whether  this 
desirable  object  will  be  best  promoted  by 
affording  aids  to  seminaries  of  learning  al- 
ready established,  by  the  institution  of  a 
general  university,  or  by  any  other  expedi- 
ents will  be  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Legislature. 

Even  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself,  under  the  far  more  re- 
strictive provisions  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  Congress  enacted 
provisions  for  the  support  of  schools  in 
the  Northwest  Territor>-.  as  it  did  in  the 
territories  formed  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted — the  territories  which  later 
became  our  States. 

In  1931,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  in  discussing  the  history 
of  Federal  aid  for  education,  pointed  out 
that  the  pattern  of  Federal  aid  had 
taken  a  shape  which  is  in  complete  con- 
formity with  this  pending  bill — ^Federal 
encourag«nent  and  support  of  education 
without  Federal  control  of  curriculum  or 
personnel. 

This  Is  the  way  in  which  our  Consti- 
tution, looked  at  from  the  historical  per- 
spective which  alone  gives  a  valid  pic- 
ture, has  considered  education — as  a 
function  for  the  States  to  control  and 
operate,  but  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  legitimately  support  and 
encourage. 

The  argument  that  Federal  Aid  to 
Education  is  imconstitutlonal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  founders  on  history,  as  it 
foxmders  on  logic.  Neither  by  any 
stretching  of  the  language  of  the  con- 
stitutional prohibitions,  nor  by  any  ac- 


curate description  of  the  historical 
growth  of  this  Nation  can  we  find  justifi- 
cation for  the  argument  that  this  bill 
runs  counter  to  our  Constitution. 

The  bill  is  necessary.  The  bill  author- 
izes a  relatively  small  investment  in  an 
immensely  valuable  enterprise.  The  bill 
is  in  the  historical  context  of  our  con- 
stitutional practice.  The  bill  should 
pass. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon   [Mr.  UllmanI. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  American  school  syston 
and  the  principle  of  Federal  assistance 
to  an  adequate  educational  program. 

I  find  it  difBcTilt  to  take  serious  op- 
position to  this  meastu-e  on  the  grounds 
that  there  is  no  problem — that  there  is 
no  need  for  greatly  expanded  expendi- 
tures on  education  In  our  Nation.  This 
contention  is  at  complete  variance  with 
the  facts.  There  are  critical  shortages 
in  our  educational  institutions — short- 
ages of  classrooms,  shortages  of  teach- 
ers, shortages  of  Instruction  In  field  after 
field  of  education.  These  shortages  have 
been  spelled  out  by  other  Members  to- 
day and  I  shall  not  further  burden  the 
Record  with  them. 

The  real  heart  of  the  opposition  seems 
to  me  to  rest  in  the  perennial  cry,  so 
often  heard  from  this  administration, 
that  this  Is  a  local  problem  and  not  a  na- 
tional problem.  I  will  utilize  my  alloted 
time  here  to  deal  with  that  contention. 
In  doing  so,  I  will  not  go  into  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  our  society  which  estab- 
lish the  national  character  of  our  edu- 
cational system.  There  are  many  such 
aspects — the  high  degree  of  mobility  of 
our  population,  the  interrelated  nature 
of  our  economy,  and  the  interdependent 
character  of  our  human  resources — 
which  make  it  clear  that  the  qimlity  of 
education  in  Mississippi  and  Massachu- 
setts Is  of  great  Importance  to  the  people 
of  Oregon  and  vice  versa. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  deal 
only  with  the  fact  that  Federal  action 
is  absolutely  essential  to  meet  the  present 
crisis  in  education  in  the  United  States. 
In  support  of  this  contention  that  Fed- 
eral action  is  required,  let  me  make  just 
three  general  points. 

First,  existing  educational  shortages 
will  be  Intensified  by  our  rapidly  growing 
Ix)ptilation  In  the  years  ahead.  Our  pop- 
ulation Increased  by  21  perewit  between 
1946  and  1958  and  is  expected  to  further 
increase  by  another  38  percent  by  1965. 
The  school-age  segment  of  that  popula- 
tion increased  by  48  percent  between 
1946  and  1958  and  is  expected  to  increase 
by  yet  another  20  percent  by  1963. 
School  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase 
by  more  than  16  percent  in  the  el«nen- 
tary  schools  and  more  than  40  percent 
in  the  high  schools  between  1958  and 
1965.  In  short,  a  greatly  expanded  In- 
vestment in  education  will  be  required 
just  to  keep  up  with  growing  numbers 
of  schoolchildren.  The  need  to  elimi- 
nate overcrowding,  provide  an  adequate 
teaching  staff,  and  furnish  the  quaUty 
of  education  which  is  worthy  of  the 
world's  richest  nation  further  adds  to  the 
level  of  investment  which  Is  essentials 


Second,  in  their  efforts  to  meet  this 
growing  need,  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments ot  our  country  have  reached 
the  virtual  limit  of  their  resources. 
Since  1948,  State  and  local  revenues  have 
Increased  by  130  percent — more  than 
doubled.  Per  capita  expenditures  for 
pubUc  schools  by  these  State  and  local 
governments  have  risen  even  more 
steeply  in  the  last  decade  and  State  and 
local  goverzmient  debt  nearly  tripled  be- 
tween 1948  and  1956.  These  are  not  onl>- 
Impressive — I  would  say  staggering — fig- 
ures: they  furnish  ample  evidence  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  been 
straining  their  taxing  and  borrowing 
powei*s  in  an  attempt  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing needs.  Two  subsidiary  points  need 
to  be  made  regarding  State  and  local 
financing  of  education.  For  one  thing, 
it  stems  primarily  from  taxes  which  are 
regressive  in  character,  falling  most 
heavily  cm  those  least  able  to  pay.  In 
this  regard  it  Ls  to  be  noted  that  more 
than  half  erf  these  tax  revenues  being 
utilized  for  school  purposes  come  from 
property  taxes — in  Oregon  the  percent- 
age Is  even  larger,  70  percent.  Nearly 
half  of  the  revenues  going  into  schools 
come  fnxn  State  taxes,  only  17  percent 
of  which  are  drawn  from  progressive  in- 
come taxes. 

Another  aspect  of  great  Importance  is 
that  State  and  local  governments  are 
bec<Hning  increasingly  hesitant  to  raise 
taxes  further.  They  hesitate  because 
they  fear  that  hlgh^  taxes  will  put  them 
at  a  c<»npetltlve  disadvantage  relative 
to  other  States.  In  other  words,  the 
present  situation  furnishes  an  incentive 
to  Inadequate  support  for  educational 
expenditures  by  Uie  States  and  tends 
to  penalize  those  States  which  attempt  to 
fully  meet  their  educational  obligations. 

Further  evidence  of  the  fact  that  State 
and  local  governments  have  reached  the 
limits  of  their  tax  resources  is  fiumished 
by  facts  that  we  are  all  aware  of  in  our 
own  States  and  localities.  In  many 
areas,  statutory  limitations  on  debt  have 
been  reached  and  attempts  to  increase 
the  Umlts  rejected  by  the  voters.  The 
pattern  of  voter  repudiation  of  proposed 
bond  Issues  to  finance  school  needs  is 
well  known  and  increasingly  widespread. 
Th^  widespread  resistance  to  increases 
in  State  and  local  school  taxes  does  not 
refiect  an  unwillingness  to  invest  needed 
amounts  in  our  educational  Institu- 
tions— it  refiects  a  realization  that  Fed- 
eral support  is  desirable  and  necessary. 
Public  opinion  polls  have  made  this 
clear.  As  long  ago  as  1957,  both  Gallup 
and  Roper  poUs  were  reporting  that 
more  than  70  percent  of  the  public  fa- 
vored Federal  aid  to  education. 

This  brings  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
third  general  point.  Federal  assistance 
to  education  is  not  only  essential,  but 
eminently  logical  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now  accounts  for  69  percent 
of  total  tax  revenues  in  ttie  Nation.  At 
the  same  time.  Federal  expendltiu*es  ac- 
count for  only  4  percent  of  total  school 
revenues.  It  should  be  noted  that  while 
State  and  local  tax  rates  have  been  going 
up,  Federal  tax  rates  have  not.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  share  of  all  taxes  being 
devoted  to  education  in  the  United 
States  Is  less  today  than  It  was  50  years 
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ago.  This  Is  a  sad  cOTunentary  <m  the 
ralue  scales  of  our  Nation  and  Is  com- 
pletely  otrt  ot  line  with  our  otherwise 
rising  standard  of  living  and  with  the 
increasing  importance  of  education  in 
our  society. 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  deal  very  briefly  with  the  argu- 
ment that  utilizing  Federal  tax  resources 
for  education  purposes  is  more  costly 
and  that  the  money  all  comes  from  local 
taxpayers  anyway.  Studies  show  that 
the  cost  of  odlecting  State  taxes  is  gen- 
erally at  least  twice  as  high,  per  tax 
dollar,  as  the  costs  of  collecting  Federal 
taxes.  For  local  governments  the  costs 
of  collection  are  even  more  dispropor- 
tionate. In  other  words,  not  only  does 
the  Federal  Govenunent  alone  have  ade- 
quate tax  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  educational  crisis,  but  the  Federal 
Government  can  collect  those  necessary 
taxes  more  efBciently  and  economically, 
as  well  as  more  equitably. 

To  siimmarize.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
need  is  great  and  increasing;  the  State 
and  local  governments  have  reached  the 
limits  of  their  resources  to  meet  the 
need:  therefore  the  Federal  Government 
must  act.  To  vote  against  Federal  aid 
to  education  is,  in  fact,  to  vote  against 
adequate  education.  Most  important,  it 
is  to  vote  fOT  a  continued  wasting  of  a 
substantial  part  of  our  most  valuable  re- 
source— the  full  potential  of  our  children 
and  youth.  To  the  false  economizers 
who  cannot  see  that  our  most  vital  in- 
vestment is  that  which  we  make  in  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  I  would 
repeat  the  warning  of  the  poet.  Gold- 
smith; 

HI  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  this  measure. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel]. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  oppose  the  pending  legislation  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  When  we  analyze 
claims  that  certain  States  or  communi- 
ties have  exhausted  their  taxing  or  bor- 
rowing capacity,  we  always  And  back  of 
it  a  local  disagreement  over  how  much 
should  be  spent  on  the  schools  and  how. 
There  is  sometimes  unwillingness  of  the 
citizens  to  approve  a  plan  or  budget 
which  the  scho<^  administrators  wish. 
There  is  no  inability  to  raise  the  funds 
for  what  the  citizens  want  to  do.  Local 
tax  and  debt  limits  are  in  most  States 
tied  to  the  assessed  value  of  taxable 
property.  Most  State  constitutions  and 
statutes  prescribe  assessments  at  full 
cash  value.  But  assessments  are  univer- 
sally much  lower,  usually  at  a  fraction  of 
market  value.  Communities  in  almost 
every  State  which  wish  to  raise  their 
debt  capacity  can  do  so-iiy  lifting  their 
assessments  to  somewhat  nearer  the 
legal  requirement.  The  citizens  of  most 
States  have  the  right  to  vote  higher 
school  taxes,  if  they  so  desire.  The  drive 
for  Federal  aid  aims  to  overrule  the 
judgment  of  local  citizens  through  a 
process  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

The  enactment  of  Federal  aid  would 
shift  control  of  educational  policy  in- 
creasingly from  the  States  and  the  people 
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in  i  le  communities,  the  parents,  and  tax- 
pay  ;rs,  to  the  professlwial  bureaucracy. 
Thi5  Is  not  only  contrary  to  our  tradi- 
tior  al  American  systan  of  government,  it 
is  a  so  not  cMiducive  to  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  education.  Some  of  the 
advocates  of  Federal  aid  pretend  that 
locil  control  would  be  maintained.  It 
ma: '  be  well  to  listen  to  what  Dr.  James 
Brji  ant  Conant.  former  president  of  Har- 
vari  University,  said  in  his  book  "The 
Chi  d,  the  Parent,  and  the  State"— 1959, 
paces  55-56 — when  discussing  the  de- 
mands for  boating  school  funds  by  $8 
bill<Hi  a  year: 

T  tie  only  source  of  such  money,  many  say. 
is  tie  Federal  Government.  But  the  annual 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  such  a  sum 
of  noney  would  represent  an  increase  of 
nea-Iy  10  percent  in  the  Federal  budg- 
et. ••  •  To  imagine  that  recurring  appro- 
prl£tlona  of  this  magnitude  can  be  made 
witiout  caj-eful  budgeting  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
equ  valent  of  imagining  completely  irrespon- 
slbls  government.  Careful  budgeting  will 
meiji.  in  turn,  a  strong  executive  agency 
which  must  have  access  to  a  mass  of  factual 
information  about  the  educational  sltua- 
tioi  in  every  State.  •  •  •  The  Educational 
Conmlttecs  of  the  House  and  Senate  will 
ha\e  every  reason  to  examine  into  details  of 
cur-icula  and  school  organization,  much  as 
committees  of  the  State  legislature  now  do 
from  time  to  time.  Certainly,  a  new  chap- 
ter in  American  public  education  will  have 
opened.  It  would  not  be  accurate  to  de- 
scribe the  resulting  situation  as  Federal 
cor  trol  of  our  public  schools,  but  we  should 
ceralnly  have  a  powerful  Federal  Influence 
adi  ed  to  the  present  influence  of  the  central 
authority  in  each  State.  Whether  such  Fed- 
era  .  influence  in  the  long  run  would  be  bene- 
flciil  or  detrimental  can  be  argued;  much 
would  depend  on  the  tradition  which  would 
be  developed  In  the  first  years  of  the  con- 
gressional grant.  The  one  thing  that  seems 
to  me  certain  is  that  at  present  no  one  is 
wiss  enough  to  foresee  all  the  consequences 
of  \  large  annual  congressional  appropria- 
tion to  the  States  for  the  use  of  the  public 
schools. 

"hose  who  bear  the  prime  responsi- 
bil  ty  for  raising  the  necessary  school 
suBport  have  not  asked  for  Federal  aid. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  the  State 
Go  vernors  when  canvassed  by  the  House 
Education  Committee  in  May  1959  re- 
pli  Ki  that  their  States  were  able  to  pro- 
vie  e  adequate  school  support  without 
Fe  leral  aid. 

'  The  Governor  of  Iowa : 

T  he  mechanism  erf  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tioii  will  not  make  available  economic  re- 
soT;rces  not  already  available  to  the  various 
States  and  the  local  political  subdivisions 
ftnikncing  public  school  systems  in  the 
cov  ntry. 

'  Tie  Governor  of  New  Jersey : 
State   and   local    tax  systems    are   capable 
of    raising  any  amounts  desired  so  long  as 
the  citizen- taxpayer  will  approve. 

1  To  State  or  local  board  of  education — 
or  x>ard  member — has  testified  before  a 
congressional  committee  in  favor  of  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  to  the  schools  In  recent 
yej  rs.  But  several  have  testified  against 
it.  The  National  School  Boai-ds  Associa- 
tio;  1  for  some  years  has  refused  to  sup- 
poit  the  drive  for  Federal  aid.  The  as- 
sociation's  president.   Carl   B.    Munck, 


wrote   in   its  crfHcial   magazine   School 
Boards.  April  1959: 

The  narcotic  of  Federal  aid  will  become  a 
habit  for  whose  Indulgence  the  victims  will 
soon  surrender  that  which  they  now  so 
highly  prize 

Moreover,  it  is  only  too  true  that  the 
taxpayers  are  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  relief  from  exorbitant 
Federal  taxes  which  exert  a  repressive 
influence  on  our  economy,  which  para- 
lyze enterprise,  devour  savings  and  ven- 
ture capital,  and  act  as  a  powerful  brake 
upon  the  natural  growth  and  expansion 
of  our  national  product  and  income. 
How  can  taxpayers  obtain  such  relief  if 
more  and  more  vast  new  spending 
schemes  are  proposed  and  adopted? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the 
remarks  made  here  yesterday  and  today 
remind  me  of  the  patient's  cwnment  to 
the  psychiatrist  that  he  was  making 
long  distance  phone  calls  to  himself. 
The  p.sychiatrist  then  said  "Isn't  that 
quite  expensive?"  The  patient  replied 
"No — I  reverse  the  charges."  There  is 
the  impression,  carefully  nurtured  by 
certain  promoters,  that  Federal  money 
comes  for  free,  while  additional  State 
and  local  funds  would  have  to  be  ob- 
tained from  higher  taxes. 

The  educational  situation  was  well 
sized  up  by  Vice  President  Richard 
Nixon  in  a  speech  at  New  York  City  on 
December  15.  1957: 

Too  often  we  hear  the  superflclal  and  pat 
formula  that  the  answer  to  all  of  our  prob- 
lems In  the  educational  field  is  more  class- 
rooms, more  teachers,  more  scholarships,  and 
more  scientists.  Action  on  these  fronts  Is 
essential.  But  we  shall  miss  the  target  com- 
pletely if  we  do  not  rrcognlze  at  the  outset 
that  our  major  problem  Is  ■quality  not  quan- 
tity of  education. 

The  Vice  President  added: 

American  education  will  be  no  better  and 
no  worse  than  the  individual  American  par- 
ents want  it  to  be.  Whether  it  takes  more 
classrooms,  better  teaching  salaries,  fewer 
frills,  more  algebra,  and  less  square  dancing, 
this  responsibility  cannot  be  passed  by  the 
people  to  Washington. 

In  Other  words,  it  is  up  to  the  parent 
and  taxpayer  to  decide  how  to  get  the 
most  for  his  money.  I  wish  to  insert  at 
this  point  an  article  suggesting  ways  to 
stretch  the  school  dollar  which  was 
written  by  Roger  A  Fieeman,  who  was 
research  director  for  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
a  consultant  on  school  finance  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education, 
appearing  in  the  May  10,  1959,  issue  of 
Parade  magazine.  In  conclusion,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  FYeeman's  article,  I  include 
two  news  stories  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1960,  issue  of  Caterpillar  Polks, 
the  employees*  newspaper  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Ti-actor  Co.,  Peoria,  111. 

More  Educatioh  fob  Oxm  Monet 
(By  Rnger  A.  Freeman) 

Everyone  knows  that  American  education 
will  soon  need  far  more  than  the  $20  billion 
a  year  it  now  Is  getting.  There  is  nothing 
alarming  about  this.  Of  the  many  goods  and 
services  for  which  the  American  people  spend 
their  money,  none  offers  a  sounder,  more 
worthwhile,  or  mo-e  promising  long-range 
Investment  than  education. 
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The  question  Is  not  whether  we  shall  have 
to  spend  more  money  for  education  but  how 
much  more.  The  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund 
Report  on  Education  proposed  that  educa- 
tional outlays  be  doubled  within  a  decade. 
If  that  Is  done,  education  (higher  and  lower, 
public  and  private)  will  be  receiving  about 
MO  billion  a  year  by  the  late  1960's. 

Yet  homeowners  have  been  getting  in- 
creasingly unhappy  with  their  tax  bUls. 
And  the  weight  of  new  taxes — on  real  estate. 
Income,  sales,  business — stUl  would  fall  upon 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  whether 
homeowners  or  renters,  through  bigger  tax 
bills  or  higher  prices.  The  unpleasant  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  way  money  can  be  ob- 
tained painlessly. 

It  is  smaU  wonder  then  that  much  crea- 
tive thought  is  being  given  to  keeping  fur- 
ther increases  to  a  mlnimiun.  New  ideas 
and  methods  are  beli^  developed  that  aim 
at  making  fuller,  better  use  of  teachers  and 
facilities.  Just  as  industry  long  ago  learned 
that  the  avenue  to  higher  wages  and  steadily 
improving  living  standards  is  great«- .  pro- 
ductivity. 

In  the  public  elementary  and  high  schools, 
the  numbco-  ot  pupils  increased  30  percent 
between  1029  and  1957,  the  number  ot  teach- 
ers 51  percent. 

Of  course,  the  schools  have  added  many 
services  and  programs  not  In  existence  in 
1929.  Pupils  now  receive  much  more  in- 
dividual attention.  Even  more  important,  a 
comparison  of- numbers  alone  does  not  give 
credit  to  changes  In  quality.  Has  the  quality 
ot  edocatlon  improved?  This  U  probably 
the  most  emotion-charged  and  controversial 
question  on  the  educational  scene  today.  If 
It  Is  answered  yes,  then  we  nmy  well  con- 
clude that  the  use  of  more  manpower  In  the 
schools  Is  Justified. 

WATS  TO  STR£TCU  DOLXAES 

But  aside  from  the  controvMsy  over  tbe 
past,  the  crucial  question  for  the  future  is: 
Can  we  make  better  use  of  the  resources 
that  will  become  available? 

Some  of  the  methods  for  getting  greater 
value  from  the  school  dollar,  suggested  or 
tried,  are: 

Better  school  organization:  Kxperts  have 
suggested  that  It  takes  at  least  1,200  pupils 
to  run  a  school  district  with  reasonable  effi- 
ciency. But  less  than  10  percent  at  all 
school  systems  enroll  1.200  or  more.  Fewer 
than  half  as  many  as  50  pupils.  Many  of 
these  school  systems  cannot  offer  an  adequate 
program. 

Many  States  have  made  great  strides  in  re- 
organizing their  schools  into  units  of  larger 
size.  But  there  remains  a  hard  core  of  re- 
sistance that  obstructs  the  creation  of  more 
efficient  school  districts. 

Class  size  and  promotion  policy:  Enroll- 
ment in  some  large  cities  as  New  York  and 
Chicago  now  Is  10  to  15  percent  smaller  than 
in  1930.  But  teaching  staffs  have  grown. 
In  40  large-city  systems,  the  pupil-teacher 
ratio  has  dropped  an  average  of  7'^  pupils 
per  class  over  the  past  25  years. 

Many  studies  hare  been  undertaken  to 
prove  the  educational  advantage  of  small 
classes  over  large.  But  most  researchers 
found  no  evidence  that  children  learn  mcK-e 
in  smaller  classes.  Three  recent  studies — 
in  Connecticut,  Colorado,  and  New  York — 
showed  no  difference. 

One  reason  for  the  decline  in  class  sizes  is 
the  practice  of  promoting  almost  all  children 
each  year.  As  a  result,  the  range  in  achieve- 
ment within  a  class  becomes  wider  at  the 
higher  grades;  it  may  be  three,  four,  or  five 
grades.  In  a  class  with  children  so  far  apart, 
the  teacher  must  maintain  several  levels  and 
give  more  Individual  attention — which  she 
can  do  only  in  smaller  diuses. 

There  have  been  recent  signs  of  a  reversal 
of  automatic  promotion.  The  system  of 
parallel  "tracks'*  Is  spreading.  More  schools 
recognize   that  children  do  not  mature  at 


uniform  rates  and  should  be  grouped  ac- 
cordingly. Under  such  grouping,  it  may  be 
possible  to  Instruct  larger  classes. 

The  all-year  echoed:  Sooner  ot  later,  ways 
must  be  found  to  employ  teachers  and  buUd- 
ings  more  than  the  usual  180  days  a  year. 
Former  VS.  Commissioner  ot  Education 
Earl  McGrath  suggested  in  Parade  (June  2, 
1967)  reducing  vacations  and  fitting  4  years 
of  high  school  Into  3  years.  Raymond  Wy- 
man.  associate  professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  suggested  ex- 
tending the  echoed  year  to  225  dayi  of  4 
hours  each,  thus  allowing  two  shifts  of  chil- 
dren to  use  the  same  classrooms. 

The  three-quarter  plan  has  received  more 
attention  than  all  others.  This  staggered- 
vacation  system  would  allow  classrooms  to 
accommodate  one-third  more  children.  All 
these  plans  would  reduce  the  number  of 
teachers  needed,  raise  teachers'  pay  and  per- 
mit school  boards  to  be  more  selective  In 
hiring. 

Television  and  films:  The  instructional 
use  of  TV  and  films  has  been  growing.  Not 
only  individual  lectures  but  whole  courses 
are  being  put  on  film.  Said  the  president 
of  Educational  Testing  Service,  Henry 
Chauncey,  recently:  "Sooner  or  lata',  I  am 
convinced,  we  must  come  to  the  full  use  of 
films  and  television  to  carry  on  the  regular 
instructional  burden,  with  the  teacher  func- 
tioning as  a  planner  and  overseer  of  each 
students  progress." 

TV's    CONTSOVKRSIAL    ROLZ 

It  appears  that  TV  and  films  could  help 
save  manpower.  Whether  they  should  be  so 
employed — or  only  as  an  added  attraction — 
is  controversial. 

Competitive  pay  for  teachers:  School 
teachers  are  paid  according  to  college  credits 
and  years  of  experience.  They  progress  In 
annual  steps  to  the  top  of  the  sctUe,  usually 
in  about  12  years.  Their  college  classmates 
may  advance  more  rapidly.  Thus  ambitious 
college  students — particularly  men  and  par- 
ticularly majors  in  science  and  math — are 
more  liJkely  to  choose  business  careers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  schools 
pay  teachers  competitively,  according  to  the 
Job  market  in  their  specialty  and  in  keeping 
with  the  quality  of  their  work.  Several  com- 
munities are  experimenting  with  the  idea 
of  merit  pay.  (See  Parade,  October  19, 1958.) 
Scho<4  building  costs:  Available  Informa- 
tioc  seems  to  show  that  by  and  large  a  good 
Job  is  being  done  In  planning  schools. 
Costs  per  square  foot  seem  to  have  risen  leas 
in  school  buUdings  than  in  other  construc- 
tion. 

Costs  per  classroom  or  per  student,  how- 
ever, have  Increased  more  rapidly  largely 
because  of  more  generous  buUding  space 
allowance  per  pupU. 

Clearly,  every  community  has  the  right  to 
decide  how  spacloiis  a  buUding  it  wants.  It 
should  not  be  crlUclzed  for  providing  more 
than  mere  essentials.  But  school  districts 
with  limited  bonding  ot  taxing  capacity 
should  be  careful  not  to  engage  in  ambitious 
plana  unUl  they  are  o»taln  they  can  meet 
their  future  classroom  needs. 

The  type  of  action  taken  on  the  six  points 
above  wUl  have  a  majOT  bearing  upon  the 
size  of  the  school  bill  in  the  years  ahead. 
Unquestionably,  more  dollars  will  be  needed 
fOT  education.  The  great  task  will  be  to 
make  them  count  fOT  better  education. 

[From  Caterpillar  Folks,  Feb.  26,  1980] 
Cat  Opposes  Fedihai,  Am  to  Eottcation 
One  of  the  hottest  Issues  to  come  liefore 
the  House   of  Representative*  in  the  near 
future  wiU  be  that  oi  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. 

There  are  two  principal  proposals  befOTe 
the  legislators:  One  Is  S.  8,  sponsored  by 
Senator  McNamara.  at  Michigan,  and  passed 
by  the  Senate  February  4.  The  other  !■  the 
Murray -Metcalf  proposal,  introduced  by  Bta- 


ator  Mttssat  and  Rein-esentative  Mcicjor, 
both  of  Montana.  The  House  version  of  this 
bill  is  currently  in  the  Rules  ComnUttee. 

Bill  8.  8  seems  most  likely  to  come  up  for 
discussion  first.  It  would  provide  $1£  bil- 
lion in  grants  for  school  construction  and 
teachers'  salaries  over  a  2 -year  period. 

In  their  original  form,  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bills  would  have  authorized  a  fiat  grant  per 
school  age  child  at  a  cost  of  $1.1  bUUon  the 
first  year,  $2.2  billion  the  second,  $3.3  billion 
the  third,  and  $4.4  bUlion  each  year  there- 
after. A  Federal  program  of  this  type  would 
coet  $37.4  billion  in  its  first  10  years. 

Illinois  taxpayers  would  pay  out  about  $2 
for  every  $1  they  would  get  back  under  the 
provisions  of  bill  S.  8.  The  Miu-ray- Metcalf 
bills  would  cost  Illinois  taxpayers  a  net  of 
$88  million  a  year  to  subsidize  education  in 
other  States. 

The  major  support  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation comes  from  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  AFL-CIO.  Both  have 
powerful  lobbies  in  Washington. 

The  NEA  first  argued  that  the  States  and 
cities,  towns,  and  school  districts  were  not 
meeting  their  responsibilities  properly. 

However,  the  NEA  now  cites  the  $15  billion 
being  spent  locally  on  public  school  systems 
as  a  "lopsided  arrangement."  The  group 
argues  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
supplement   this   huge  local  expenditure. 

The  AFLr-CIO  claims  that  the  States  and 
local  school  districts  cannot  do  the  Job — 
only  the  Federal  Government,  with  its  broad 
taxing  powers,  can  do  it. 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  not  a  new  issue. 
Since  1948,  several  broad  national  programs 
have  l>een  Introduced,  without  success. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  selective 
Federal  aid  programs,  and  Federal  taxes  cur- 
rently finance  about  4  percent  of  public  edu- 
cational expenditures.  State  taxes  run 
about  41  percent  and  local  taxes  about  55 
percent. 

Vice  President  Ralph  Monk  said  the  com- 
pany opposes  broad  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion on  these  grounds : 

1.  School  operations  and  problems  are 
basically  local  In  character,  requiring  local, 
attention  and  capable  of  local  solution. 
Broad  Federal  jwograms  cannot  be  fairly 
applied. 

2.  The  States  themselves  have  programs  to 
assist  schools;  yet  even  these  programs  are 
difficult  to  t*ply  fairly.  The  PeOTla  school 
district,  fOT  example,  has  an  average  dally 
school  attendance  that  is  75  percent  that  ot 
the  Bockford  district.  The  two  ciUes  are 
comparable  In  many  ways.  Bockford,  how- 
ever, received  nearly  four  times  as  much 
State  aid  last  year  as  Peoria — over  $1  million. 

3.  Federal  aid  to  education  tends  to  dis- 
courage local  initiative.  Strong  local  pro- 
gramis  will  tend  to  slow  down  in  antlcipa- 
Uon  of  future  Federal  aid.  If  Federal  aid 
funds  favOT  $be  poor  States,  then  a.,  in- 
centive exists  to  be  rated  a  poOT  State  in 
OTder  to  qualify  for  Federal  aid. 

4  In  a  time  of  rUing  defense  needs,  huge 
naUonal  debt,  and  Federal  budget  problems, 
spending  Federal  funds  fOT  local  school  pur- 
poses is  not  Justified.  State  and  local  econ- 
omies are  better  able  to  handle  the  Job. 

6.  Federal  aid  wlU  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol. A  Senate  committee  report  on  bill  S.  8 
emphasizes  this,  saying  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  right  and  even  a  duty  to 
exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the 
maimer  in  which  such  money  is  being  ex- 
pended. Eventually,  such  control  can  be  ex- 
pected to  include  provisions  regarding  teach- 
ers' salaries,  textbooks  and  coiirses,  methods 

and  facilities.  ,    .   ^     * 

6  Today's  grade  and  high  school  students 
are  In  better  schools,  with  mOTe  space  per 
pupU.  than  at  any  tUne  In  U.S.  hUtory. 
Bsttmated  public  school  expenditures  of 
$16  5  bUllon  fOT  1959-60  are  almost  three 
times    their    1949-50   level   of    $6  J    blUlon. 
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Teachers'  earnings  have  also  risen  steadily 
since  World  War  H  In  relation  to  the  all- 
ladustry  average. 

Monk  said,  "This  does  not  mean  that  the 
problem  has  been  solved  •  •  •  It  hasnt. 
Many  more  classrooms  m\ist  be  built,  and 
teachers  must  be  more  fairly  compensated 
In  relation  to  other  professional  and  busi- 
ness people.  But  a  great  deal  has  been 
done.  The  Peoria  area  and  thousands  of 
other  communities  across  the  Nation  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  handlfc  this 
job." 

Thet  Want  No  Federal  Aid  oe  Controls- 
Local  Educators  Speak  Out 

Top  administrators  of  Peoria  area  educa- 
tional groups  have  taken  a  positive  stand 
in  favor  of  local  control  of  schools.  They 
demonstrate  a  united  front  agatost  Federal 
aid,  subsidy  or  controls,  such  as  thoee  pro- 
vided by  legislation  now  before  Congress. 

Peoria  superintendent  of  schools.  Dr.  Mark 
Bills,  said  that  Peorlas  record  of  achieve- 
ment In  supporting  schools  provideu  a  guide 
to  national  solution  of  educational  prob- 
lems. 

"We  need  a  national  effort  to  make  people 
aware  of  the  need  for  trained  minds  and 
better  overall  education,"  he  said.  "When 
this  need  is  made  evident,  State  admin- 
istration and  communities  will  respond.  Just 
as  Peoria  and  Illinois  have  done. 

"I  am  solidly  against  aid  to  education 
through  Federal  school  subsidies,  such  em 
that  asked  by  the  pork  barrel  legislators  who 
are  Influenced  by  powerful  Washington  lob- 
bies," he  declared. 

"We  don't  want  the  Federal  Government 
telling  us  how  to  run  our  schools.  This  is 
artificial  administration  and  wasteful  of 
taxpayers'  money,"  Bills  said. 

"We  can  operate  our  schools  far  more 
effectively  and  economically  on  a  State  and 
local  basis.  There  is  serious  danger  of  let- 
ting Federal  aid  and  Federal  control  creep 
in.  It's  time  we  got  excited  about  the  situa- 
tion and  let  our  Congressmen  know  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  business  in  our  school  system." 

A.  Gray  Adamson,  Peoria  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  backed  up  Peoria's  and 
Dr.  Bills'  position. 

"The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  our 
country  is  to  allow  the  Federal  Government 
to  run  the  schools,"  said  Adamson.  "History 
has  proven  that  when  this  happens,  the 
'power  on  the  throne'  stipulates  the  type  of 
education  children  get  and  what  they  are 
permitted  to  learn. 

"Federal  money  is  inevitably  accompanied 
by  Federal  control.  We  want  to  keep  local 
control  of  schools,  because  we  are  closer  to 
the  situation  and  know  the  needs  better."  he 
said. 

Lloyd  Atteberry,  Tazewell  County  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  added  his  testimony.  "I 
believe  tlie  responsibility  for  education  of  our 
children  lies  with  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments." he  said.  "Federal  aid  may  be  neces- 
sary in  military  areas  or  in  emergency  situa- 
tions, but  we  cannot  allow  such  a  program 
to  grow  beyond  control." 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Derwinski  ] . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  constitutents.  I  know,  when  they  are 
fully  aware  of  the  implications  in  the 
pending  school  construction  bill,  H.R. 
10128,  will  support  my  opposition  to- 
ward Its  enactment.  They  have  /in 
many  cases  moved  to  suburban  areas  of 
my  district  and  the  residential  sections 
within  the  city  of  Chicago,  so  that  their 
families  will  enjoy  the  finest  possible 
living  environment. 
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"here  has  been  an  increasing  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  of  our  families  to 
liv(  I  in  those  areas  where  they  can  exer- 
cis  i  the  maximum  supervision  over  their 
schools  and  the  type  of  instruction 
wh  ch  is  provided  to  their  children. 

'he  formula  included  in  the  pending 
me  asure  provides  that  the  State  of  Uli- 
no  s  will  receive  approximately  $17  mil- 
lio  i  in  Federal  funds  during  the  first 
yetr  of  the  operation  of  this  program. 

:  ^r.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  remember 
th  it  in  1957,  the  most  recent  data 
prijsently  available,  personal  income  tax 
re<eipts  from  the  citizens  of  Illinois 
tolaled  $2,695  million.  They  are  cer- 
tamly  higher  now  in  view  of  the  growth 
injthe  national  income  as  well  as  the 
otlier  indicators  of  our  increased  eco- 
nonic  activity.  It  is  ridiculous  to  pro- 
po^  that  the  State  of  Illinois  receive 
ths  small  amount  in  Federal  grants 
wt  en  its  citizens  are  paying  so  large  an 
amount  to  maintain  our  Federal  Cov- 
er iment. 

?\irthermore,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  State  will  be  distributed  to  those 
ar;as  where  local  initiative  in  guiding 
th;  educational  programs  of  our  youth 
has  lagged.  Certainly,  I  cannot  envis- 
age that  the  passage  of  this  measure 
wculd  in  any  way  benefit  the  schools  in 
my  own  congressional  district  as  much 
as  an  effoii.  to  reduce  all  unnecessary 
G<  ivernment  expenditures  at  the  Federal 
level  so  that  there  will  be  more  funds 
available  to  support  educational  pro- 
grams, inspired  and  motivated  within 
lo<  :al  communities. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  none  of  us  in  opp>osing 
th  s  measure  are  call/Dus  of  the  needs  of 
perpetuating  American  traditions  and 
insuring  that  our  children  have  even 
be  iter  opportunities  than  we  were 
pr  vileged  to  enjoy.  My  opposition  to 
th  s  measure  is  directed  at  Federal  In- 
tel venti  on  in  an  area  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  one  where  the  States  and 
lo<  al  communities  have  been  charged 
wi  :h  its  performance. 

\  complete  review  of  all  the  avail- 
ab  e  records  fails  to  show  that  the 
St  ites  have  not  met  the  challenge  p>osed 
by  our  expanding  population  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  In  fact,  all  of 
th  ?  evidence  indicates  that  there  is  al- 
reiidy  too  much  Federal  overhead  im- 
posed on  individual  taxpayers.  As  citi- 
zeis  we  can  expect  more  in  the  way  of 
services  from  our  local  communities  if 
th;  funds  to  provide  them  are  left  at 
home.  After  all.  this  Ls  the  American 
wj  y. 

^r.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
msii  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SavlorI. 
]Ar.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
aniwer  to  the  question  "Would  Federal 
aic  bring  Federal  control?"  a  more  elo- 
quent endorsement  of  such  policy  has 
ne'er  been  given  than  that  presented 
by  two  previous  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Ed  ication,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  S.  M.  Brownell.  a  recent  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  stated: 

Cn  the  one  hand  we  have  presented  to  us 
argiments  that  there  will  be  no  Federal  con- 
tro;    accompanying   Federal    aid.      Alongsitlp 


we  find  evidence  showing  the  Inadequacy 
and  inequality  of  education  In  States  able 
to  support  a  good  educational  program  and 
evidence  of  inefficient  or  Inadequate  efforts 
by  these  States  to  eradicate  Inequality  and 
inefficiency  within  their  borders.  If  there 
is  to  be  little  or  no  Federal  control  accom- 
panying Federal  aid  what  right  have  we  to 
expect  a  major  improvement  of  the  educa- 
tion with  States  under  the  same  leadership 
that  they  now  have?  Thus  if  Federal  aid  Is 
to  bring  about  better  schools  it  seems  ap- 
parent tl-.at  there  must  be  some  Federal 
control. 

Dr.  John  J.  Tigert,  a  former  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  wrote: 

My  experience  In  handling  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  under  the  limited  acts 
which  are  now  In  existence  has  tatight  me 
that  you  must  either  have  Federal  control 
and  Interference  or  you  must  have  misap- 
propriation of  funds  and  waste  •  •  • 
Reason  and  experience  both  Indicate  that 
Federal  money  cannot  be  expended  wisely 
and  efficiently  except  by  exercising  Federal 
control  and  supervision;  even  then  there  Is 
considerable  waste.  •  •  •  If  we  embark  upon 
a  program  of  turning  over  Federal  money 
to  schools  without  any  strings  attached  It  Is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  waste,  ex- 
travagance, and  misuse  of  these  funds  will 
result  in  a  reaction  or  a  change.  The 
alternative  Is  Federal  control. 

We  recognize  that  the  measure  before 
the  House  presumes  to  carry  with  it  an 
assurance  that  no  Federal  control  is  in- 
volved. Such  promises  are  completely 
without  foundation,  regardless  of  how 
well  meant  they  may  be  offered. 

Would,  in  fact,  even  the  sponsors  of 
this  legislation  be  satisfied  to  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  with- 
out reasonable  guarantees  against  mis- 
application and  waste?  Would  Congress 
be  justified  in  allowing  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral appropriations  in  a  school  dustrict 
where  prejudice  is  fostered?  What  about 
Federal  funds  for  schools  conducted  in 
defiance  of  Federal  law? 

E^ven  President  Roosevelt's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Education  wrote  in  1938: 

It  Is  also  true  that  the  proposed  grants 
win  largely  fall  of  their  purpose  of  providing 
more  equitable  opportunities  If  suitable  pro- 
cedures are  not  adopted  to  Insure  distribu- 
tion within  the  States  In  conformity  with 
that  purpose  since  great  Inequalities  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  exist  within  all  States. 
The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
distribution  of  Federal  funds  within  a  State 
Is  not  a  matter  that  should  be  left  exclu- 
sively to  State  officials,  in  view  of  the  source 
of  the  funds  and  the  jfurptjse  for  which  the 
grants  are  recommended. 

For  a  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
trols which  accompany  Federal  aid  may 
be  popularly  accepted  as  equitable  and 
just,  but  there  will  come  a  day  when 
peneral  disillusionment  sets  in,  when 
individual  school  districts  and  teachers 
cry  out  for  freedom  from  bureaucratic 
supervision.  As  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment slowly  encroaches  upon  the  au- 
thority of  the  field  in  which  it  indulges 
itself,  there  come  regulations  repugnant 
to  local  communities. 

Two  representative  educational  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  have  stated  that 
the  trend  toward  the  federalizing  of  edu- 
cation i.s  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on 


the  current  American  scene.  A  report 
by  these  groups  stated: 

If  education  becomee  federalized  In  the 
United  States  it  will  not  be  because  the  peo- 
ple want  this  to  happen.  At  no  one  time  will 
they  clearly  and  declslTcly  take  action  to 
make  the  National  aovemment  the  pre- 
dominant agent  of  educational  control. 

Rather,  national  control  of  schools  will 
come  by  a  process  of  accretion  and  Infiltra- 
tion. This  Is  how  it  has  happened  thus  far. 
It  will  come,  not  because  the  people  approve 
a  policy  of  gradually  shifting  predominant 
educational  control  from  the  States  and  lo- 
calltlee  to  the  Nation.  Rather  It  will  result 
from  responses  to  many  small  emergencies 
and  from  the  pressures  of  many  special  inter- 
ests. No  one  Presidential  directive  nor  piece 
of  congressional  legislation  aflecUng  educa- 
tion will  be  decisive  In  Iteelf .  The  final  out- 
come, however,  will  be  to  transfer  major 
educational  control  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  short,  the  federalization  of  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States,  if  It  occurs.  wlU 
not  be  the  fulfillment  of  a  policy  consciously 
adopted  after  mature  deliberation  by  the 
majority  of  the  American  people.  Rather,  It 
win  happen  by  default.  It  will  result  from 
faUure  to  give  this  Important  matter  the 
attention  and  thought  It  deserves. 

The  American  people  should  be  ap- 
prised of  the  fact  that  centralized  direc- 
tion of  public  education  can  happen  in 
this  country  as  it  already  has  happened 
in  many  European  nations.  In  fact,  we 
are  already  well  on  our  way  toward  a 
Federal-State  bureaucracy  empowered 
through  Federal  and  State  funds  and 
Federal-State  agreements  about  the 
course  which  our  school  systems  should 
follow  in  the  next  few  dec^es. 

The  development  of  Uiii§  bureaucracy, 
both  in  manpower  and  authority,  has 
made  great  strides  since  the  passage  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  A 
few  basic  flgtu-es  will  tell  the  story.  The 
operating  costs  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  expanded  from 
only  $3  million  for  salaries  and  expenses 
In  1956  to  over  $13  million  for  thLs  next 
fiscal  year.  Staff  personnel  in  the  Office 
of  Education  numbered  only  433  posi- 
tions in  1956  but  will  have  more  than 
1,000  authorized  positions  in  the  next 
year. 

The  12  expanding  programs  of  the 
Office  of  Education  under  the  NDEA  led 
to  similar  expansions  in  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  in  regional 
offices  of  the  Federal  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  at 
least  300  new  professional  positions  were 
established  in  State  departments  to  ad- 
minister only  three  programs — ^under 
titles  m.  V.  and  Vni— of  the  NDEA. 

The  agency  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
passage  of  Federal  aid  legislation  and 
for  the  engineering  of  the  expanding 
Federal-State  bureaucracy  is  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Many  of 
the  men  recruited  to  expand  the  Fed- 
eral-State bureaucracy  have  come  from 
the  NEA.  In  fact,  the  last  three  Com- 
missiMiers  of  Education  have  all  been 
members  of  the  NEA's  Commission  on 
Legislation.  Innimierable  liaison  rela- 
tionis  between  the  NEA  and  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation exist,  often  with  interlocking 
memberships  on  various  committees  or 
commissions. 

Thus  while  both  agencies  continue  to 
piotest  that  they  believe  In  State  and 


local  control  of  the  destiny  of  America's 
pubbc  schools,  their  activities  of  the 
last  decade  belle  their  words.  This  has 
been  noticed  by  many  educators  who 
sincerely  desire  to  continue  to  see  the 
course  of  education  determined  through 
local  and  State  decisionmaking.  These 
people  are.  however,  finding  out,  let  us 
hope  not  too  late,  that  the  level  of  gov- 
ernment which  finances  Institutions 
must,  and  will,  take  control  over  the  ac- 
tivities it  finances  and  hence,  over  the 
institutions  receiving  them. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association 
itself  protested  vigorously  in  a  resolu- 
tion last  October  against  the  expansion 
of  the  regional  offices  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  the  corresponding 
threat  of  Federal  supervision  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  distributed 
imder  the  NDEA.  School  administra- 
tors, too,  have  shown  their  growing 
awareness  and  grave  concern  about  this 
threat  of  Federal  intervention  In  the 
decisions  which  local  authorities  should 
make  about  their  schools.  They  are  be- 
ginning to  recognize  that,  even  if  It  were 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  provide  Federal 
aid  without  Federal  control,  such  action 
is  impossible.  In  fact.  It  is  belied  by  Uie 
very  nature  of  the  NDEA  legislation — 
as  well  as  that  currently  proposed — 
since  the  legislation  specifies  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  assistance  and 
thereby  asserts  the  superior  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  detennlne 
what  the  emphasis  and  methods  In  our 
schools  should  be. 

Such  Federal  legislation  thus  contra- 
dicts Itself  in  first  demanding  that  the 
expansion  of  our  schools  proceed  in  and 
under  the  direction  preferred  by  Con- 
gress and  then  denies  the  prerogative  of 
the  executive  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pei^ision.  or  control  in  the  course  that 
public  education  takes.  Any  Federal  ad- 
ministrator will  tell  you — at  least  off  the 
record — that  his  primary  concern  is  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  designated  by  the 
Congress,  even  though  he  may  find  it 
necessary  to  Ignore  this  admonition  to 
not  direct,  supervise,  or  control. 

Most  educators  ctmtinue  to  give  at 
least  lipservice  to  the  American  concept 
of  public  education  as  a  function  of 
State  and  local  government.  And  it  is 
good  that  many  of  them  are  finding  out 
that  their  faith  has  been  betrayed — that 
the  several  Federal  programs  have,  area 
by  area,  been  taking  the  decisionmak- 
ing power  out  of  local  hands,  however 
indirectly.  Even  granting  that  some 
Federal  administrators  do  not  want  such 
power — though  many  do — their  respon- 
sibility for  defining  and  carrying  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  inescapable. 

The  barrage  of  brainwashing  of  the 
NEA  to  convince  American  teachers  that 
they  can  get  Federal  money  without 
Federal  infiuence  is  beginning  to  wear 
thin.  The  line  of  the  future  will  be  to 
convince  teachers  that  the  best  answers 
are  found  in  Washington  and  that  local 
and  State  answers  are  too  provincial  and 
unprofessional.  They  are  urging  that 
educationists  take  over  the  schools  and 
that  the  best  means, of  weakening  lay 
control  over  them  is  to  build  a  Federal- 
State  bureaucracy  controlled  by  the  pro- 


fession— and  bait  lay  boards  into  ac- 
cepting It  by  appearing  to  ease  the  finan- 
cial drain  locally  by  reverting  to  the 
easy  source  of  revenue,  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

This  process  of  transferring  power 
from  the  people  to  the  profession  must, 
of  course,  not  be  too  obvious.  Those 
educators  who  say  that  it  should  not 
happen — even  though  they  are  a  part  of 
the  process — ^must  use  words  that  cover 
up  the  portent  of  their  own  actions. 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, for  example,  has  repeatedly  warned 
his  assistants  in  charge  of  NDEA  pro- 
grams not  to  call  their  directives  "direc- 
tives," but  to  call  them  guidelines  or  sug- 
gestions. But  a  rose  by  another  name 
still  has  the  same  odor — and  local  and 
State  noses  are  getting  the  odor. 

While  the  Congress  may  blame  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  not  obeying  the  ad- 
monition— ^in  all  Federal  bills — to  re- 
frain from  any  directlwi,  supervision, 
or  control,  the  illogic  of  the  situation  Is 
a  congressional,  not  an  administrative 
failure.  When  the  Cwigress  writes  its 
wishful  thinking  into  legislation,  It 
should  not  condemn  its  executive  agen- 
cies for  revealing  the  fallacies  of  its  in- 
tent. The  ultimate  responsibility  for  be- 
traying the  belief  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  local-State  control  over  education 
lies  in  the  Congress  Itself. 

This  Is  particularly  tragic  In  education 
because  of  the  many  unresolved  contro- 
versies about  the  purposes,  content,  and 
methods  of  education.  Federal  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  to  force  right  an- 
swers to  these  problMns  through  the 
power  of  the  Federal  purse  stymies  lo- 
cal. State,  and  private  experimentation 
to  find  the  best  answers.  While  it  may 
be  true  that  our  high  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, should  have  been  giving  more 
onphasls  to  the  teaching  of  science  and 
foreign  language  and  to  guidance,  the 
NDEA  transferred  the  power  to  deter- 
mine such  emphasis  from  local-State 
authorities  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Congress  literally  made  up  the 
minds  of  4ocal  and  State  school  boards 
and  school  administrators  about  the  di- 
rection and  emphasis  of  education  by 
baiting  them  with  Federal  funds  to  ac- 
cept the  decisions  of  Congress  and  the 
definitions  of  the  Office  of  Education  in 
those  areas  of  education  financed  by 
NDEA  f  imds. 

The  westlon  before  you  today  then  Is: 
Do  you  wish  to  expand  Federal  direction 
to  Include  school  construction  and 
teacher  salaries?  The  Senate  has  ap- 
proved both — but  the  House  should  ap- 
prove neither.  We  represent  specific 
constituencies  that  continue  to  believe 
that  education  should  reflect  the  will  of 
the  people  rather  than  that  of  the  edu- 
cationists. Shan  we  concur  with  the 
educationist  in  forcing  the  people  via 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  build  the  schools 
he  wants  and  pay  him  the  salary  he  be- 
lie^'es  he  is  worth,  or  shall  we  keep  faith 
with  the  democratic  procedm-es  still 
available  and  (^erative  in  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation  to  evolve 
the  best  education  for  American  youth? 
In  voting  on  HJl.  10128,  let  ur  be  fully 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  going 
further  down  this  one-way  street  to- 
ward centralized,  educationist-controlled 
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school  systems.  We  are  approaching  the 
point  of  no  return  to  local  school  sys- 
tems under  local  school  boards,  as  we 
have  known  them  throughout  our  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  10128.  It 
seems  to  me  the  basic  issue  in  this  bill 
is  that  in  many  districts  we  are  reach- 
ing the  point  where  one  tax  base,  the 
property  tax,  is  not  doing  the  job  that 
it  is  necessary  to  do  from  the  standpoint 
of  education  of  our  children.  And,  I 
can  see  ahead  that  it  is  going  to  become 
increasingly  diflBcult  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  There  are  several  major  districts 
in  my  area  where  the  tax  base  is  just  not 
adequate  to  do  the  job  required.  Per- 
sonally, I  cannot  understand  why  chil- 
dren who  happen  to  be  living  in  a  district 
that  is  loaded  down  with  big  industrial 
plants  should  have  all  the  facilities 
you  could  ask  for  but  the  children  that 
happen  to  be  living  in  a  fairly  low-cost 
subdivision  have  inadequate  facilities, 
inadequate  administration,  inadequate 
fvmds  to  pay  teachers'  salaries,  because 
their  tax  base  is  not  sufficient. 

I  do  not  believe  this  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  type  of  education  we  pro- 
vide our  youngsters.  This  bill  will 
broaden  the  tax  base.  It  will  make  it 
possible  to  use  a  portion  of  the  much 
broader  tax  base  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  for  the  problem  of  education 
which  I  think  is  sufficiently  important 
nationwide  to  justify  the  allocation  of 
part  of  the  Federal  tax  base  for  that 
purpose. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  issue;  and 

1  hope  very  much  this  House  will  approve 
H.R.  10128. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  diligently  to  the  appeals  of  those 
who  would  bring  our  nation's  school  sys- 
tems under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  by  putting  Uncle  Sam  on 
the  school  board  of  every  school  district 
in  the  Nation. 

I  have  listened  to  speaker  after 
speaker  make  the  statement  that  this 
bill  of  Federal  grants  does  not  entail 
Federal  control.  Nothing  could  be  more 
naive.  Congress  cannot  give  away  tax- 
payers money  without  retaining  control 
of  how  that  money  is  to  be  spent  and 
local  governmental  units  cannot  expect 
to  get  money  from  Washington  without 
relinquishing  their  control  of  how  such 
funds  shall  be  spent. 

I  was  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  wiio 
used  as  an  argument  for  Federal  help 
that  in  1959  only  11.8  percent  of  our 
elementary  school  teachers  in  South 
Dakota  had  the  minimum  of  4  years  of 
college  while  31  percent  had  less  than 

2  years  of  college.  He  argues  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  was  financing  edu- 
cation in  South  Dakota,  this  situation 
would  not  exist. 

He  is  right — if  we  get  any  money  from 
Washington,  regardless  of  how  little  or 
how  much,  these  teachers  will  not  be 
able  to  teach  at  all,  because  they  will 
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meet  Federal  standards,  and  if  they 
't  meet  all  the  standards  established 
some  bureaucrat  our  children  will 
eitHer  go  without  school  or  their  Con- 
will  have  to  go  on  bended  knee 
iome  bureaucrat  to  get  him  to  relax 
standards  for  this  school  district  or 
school  district,  in  order  to  permit 
thein  to  operate  a  fine  little  school  out 
!ome  out-of-the-way  district  without 
haying  a  Ph.  D.  to  teach  it. 

Chairman,  South  Dakota  has  one 

he  best  school  systems  in  the  Nation. 

s  good  because  of  local  pride.     Re- 

,  that  local  pride  by  having  every- 

looK  to  Washington  for  dollars  from 

Great  White  Father  and  irreparable 

daitiage  will  be  done  to  this  great  sys- 
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may  have  a  few  districts  that  are 
listress  because  they  do  not  embrace 
su^cient  area  to  finance  the  cost,  but 
is  nothing  that  cannot  and  will  not 
worked  out  on  a  local  basis, 
am  proud  of  South  Dakota.     I  am 
prc^ud  of  the  independence  of  our  peo- 
I  know  as  you  know  that  this  inde- 
pendence  can   be   maintained   only   .so 
as  the  people  maintain  their  self- 
and     Mr.      Chairman     self- 
ance  does  not  come  from  looking  to 
Washington  for  everything. 
'Tiis  bill  does  not  relieve  the  people 
3outh  Dakota  from  the  obligation  of 
the  cost  of  our  schools  or  the 
operation  of  our  schools,  it  only  means 
the  collection  of   these   taxes  are 
malde  at  a  different  level  of  government, 
people  are  pretty  insistent  that 
are  paying  all  the  Federal  tax  they 
pay  now — add  this  cost  on  and  the 
must  go  higher — either  the  tax  must 
increased  or  the  cost  must  be  added 
the  national  debt. 

:  las  the  time  come  when  the  people 

the  Nation  are  going   to  be  willing 

add  the  cost  of  our  school  construe - 

and  soon  our  teachers'  salaries,  onto 

national  debt? 

0  do  so  means  the  sale  of  more  bonds 
the  further  cheapening  of  the  value 
our  currency. 

las  the  time  come  when  our  school 
bo  irds  are  afraid  to  take  the  lead  from 
th^ir  neighbor  taxpayers  and  are  will- 
to  shift  that  responsibility  to  the 
Stite  and  when  the  State  legislators  are 
unfvilling  to  assume  the  responsibility 
are  attempting  to  shift  the  burden 
Congress  and  the  Nation? 

do  not  believe  so.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ieve  that  the  people  of  my  State  and 
people  of  the  Nation  generally  are 
opbosed  to  this  legislation.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  legislation  and  I  hope  the 
will  be  defeated. 
At.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
su  :h  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]. 
kir.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hopeful  that  .the  House  will  pass  a 
reisonable  school  construction  bill,  I 
have  long  recognized  the  necessity  for 
Feleral  assistance  to  the  States  and 
communities  in  the  construction  of 
ne^ed  classroom  and  laboratory  facil- 
iti  !s. 

^any  communities  across  the  country, 
some  in  my  own  district,  are  sorely  in 
ne?d  of  financial  assistance  to  alleviate 
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overcrowded  conditions  and  double 
shifts.  And  this  need  exists  in  most  In- 
stances in  spite  of  vigorous  efforts  by 
States  and  local  communities  to  alleviate 
classroom  shortages.  Therefore.  I  will 
support  the  provision  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  help  meet  the  Immediate 
problem  of  financing  the  construction  of 
adequate  school  facilities  and  thereby 
strengthen  our  Nation's  educational 
system. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  the  rightful  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  to  at- 
tempt to  underwrite  on  a  permanent 
basis  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  our  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  sys- 
tems. I  think  such  an  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility will  be  inevitable,  however, 
if  we  once  inject  Washington  into  the 
business  of  providing  funds  for  teachers' 
salaries.  This  would  mark  the  begirming 
of  the  end  of  locally  controlled  and 
financed  educational  programs  in  this 
country.  Once  the  Federal  Government 
embarks  on  such  a  venture,  it  will  never 
be  able  to  withdraw. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Teachers  are  the  invaluable  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  education  and  I  think  they  cer- 
tainly should  be  compensated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  responsibilities  they  ful- 
fill. I  recognize  that  teachers  have 
definite  financial  problems  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  also  faced 
with  the  existence  of  teacher  shortages. 
But  it  is  my  contention  that  the  exist- 
ence of  these  very  real  problems  does 
not  presuppose  the  dispensation  of  Fed- 
eral aid. 

There  are  long-range  considerations 
involved  in  the  subsidization  of  teachers' 
.salaries.  If  suporvision  and  control  of 
our  education  system  are  to  remain  as 
close  to  the  local  level  as  possible,  which 
I  think  most  of  us  will  admit  is  desir- 
able, then  this  long-range  financial  re- 
sponsibility must  also  remain  where  it 
has  rested  in  the  past.  It  is,  and  must 
remain  a  local  and  State  responsibility. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  States  and  com- 
munities are  fully  capable  of  maintain- 
ing both  teachers'  salaries  and  teacher 
employment  at  adequate  levels.  If  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  a  portion 
of  the  temporary  burden  of  financing 
needed  physical  exp>ansion.  this  capa- 
bility would  certainly  be  strengthened. 

To  those  who  feel  our  education  sys- 
tem would  succumb  without  sustained 
Federal  support,  let  me  say  this — the 
mechanism  of  Federal  aid  to  education 
will  not  make  available  economic  re- 
.sources  not  already  available  to  the  vari- 
ous States  and  the  local  political  subdivi- 
sions financing  public  school  systems  in 
this  country. 

And  to  those  who  rely  on  the  sup)erior 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  answer  to  the  inability  of 
some  States  and  communities  to  main- 
tain a  tax  program  sufficient  to  enable 
self-support.  I  point  out  that  the  Federal 
Government's  taxing  powers  have  been 
inadequate  to  meet  even  its  own  expendi- 
tures in  23  out  of  the  last  30  years.  The 
claim  that  permanently  shifting  a  por- 
tion of  the  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Government  will  eliminate  shortages 
while  sparing  the  taxpayers  an  increase 
in  taxes  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
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Federal  assistance  can  be  justified  in 
alleviating  temporai-y  shortages  when 
and  w^here  they  exist.  But  to  undertake 
permanent  financial  support  Is  a  dif- 
ferent, and  personally  unacceptable 
mAtter. 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  £Mr.  Bosch]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  proponents  of  H.R.  10128 
have  sustained  that  burden  of  proof 
necessary  to  establish  a  need  for  Federal 
subsidies  for  school  construction.  We 
all  fully  realize  that  a  strong  system  of 
public  education  is  important  to  our  Na- 
tion's strength.  It  must,  however,  be 
based  on  the  soundest  pxxssible  means 
and  be  free  of  any  further  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy and  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
right  of  the  community  to  determine  and 
provide  for  its  own  educational  needs. 
Surely  the  least  that  can  be  expected  is 
a  sound  basis  of  need  for  Federal  assist- 
ance be  established  before  we  further 
encroach  uix)n  the  prerogative  of  the 
local  community.  The  present  legisla- 
tion, as  has  been  the  case  in  previous 
legislation  of  a  similar  nature,  once 
again  fallaciously  determines  its  allot- 
ment on  the  basis  of  school-age  popu- 
lation, that  is  those  between  5  and  17 
years  of  age  whether  they  attend  public, 
private,  or  parochial  schools,  and  with- 
out regard  to  any  State's  financial  abil- 
ity to  meet  its  school  construction  needs. 

We  will  probably  hear  arguments  that 
this  bill  has  been  made  palatable  since 
the  FWeral  subsidy  underwriting  teach- 
ers' salaries  is  omitted.  Is  anyone  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  this  will  not  be 
the  next  step  should  this  legislation  be 
adopted? 

How  do  we  define  needy?  Here  aie 
the  figures  on  the  so-called  classroom 
need,  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  on  the 
basis  of  three  mujor  premises.  These 
data  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  minority 
views  on  HBf,  10128  and  I  urge  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  read  this  report 
before  acting  on  the  measvu-e  before  us. 
The  first,  requirement  for  increased 
em'olUnent : 

Average  annual  increase 

195S-59 1,200.000 

1960-64 1,100.000 

1965-69 600.000 

Note  the  decline  beginning  in  the 
1960-64  period  and  the  even  more 
dramatic  decline  in  the  1965-69  period. 

Second,  replacements  for  abandoned 
or  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

Estimate  of  the  Office  of  Education 
based  on  actual  practice  is  a  little  less 
than  16,000  classrooms  per  year. 

Third,  requirements  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  a  so-called  backlog — estimated 
by  the  UB.  Office  of  Education  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1959-60  school  year  at 
132,400  classrooms — 66,400  to  accommo- 
date present  enrollment  in  excess  of 
noi-mal  capacity  and  66,000  to  replace 
existing    but    unsatisfactory    facilities. 


Now.  what  are  the  facts  on  classrooms  m   the   use   ol   manpower  and   facilities,  at 

actually  built  since  1950-51  and  the  estl-  currtculum,     educational     standards,     and 

mated  needs  for   1960-64  and   1965-69:  grade-promotion  practices.    Federal  aid  offers 

iA.o..<.vi   A.^v.v>»   *vr  w  ^   ^^y   ^^^      j^    would    tend,    for    better    or 

Annual    con.structlon    rate    1950-51    through  worse,    to   shtft    the   control   of    the   schools 

1959-60:  frcon    lay   conununltles    to    the    professional 

1950-51 44,000  administrators  at  State  and  Federal   level.s. 

1951-52 48,000  „,       „  ,  ^v,       * 

1962-53 50,000  Finally,   as  far  as  the  taxpayers   of 

1953_54_"" 55!  000  New    York   State   are   concerned,    they 

1954-55 60.000  would  pay  out  far  more  each  year,  to 

1955-56 63.280  sustain  the  appropriations  authorized  by 

1956-57 68,660  ^j^ls  bill,  than  they  would  receive  in  con- 

1957-58 Z^'^  struction  aUotments.    New  York's  share 

^lll'l^r. I^Tftn    of  the  taxes  would  be  $43.3  million  an- 

1959-60 62,700    ^^ally.     The  State  would  get  back  an 

Since  World  War  II,  680,000  classrooms  annual  allotment  of  only  $26.5  million 

have  been  built — which  means  of  the  in  other  words,  the  New  York  taxpayer 

total  of  1,330,000  classrooms  In  use  by  is  out  of  pocket  $16.8  million  annually. 

this  fall,  more  than  half  are  of  postwar  it  would  appear  also  that  this  legisla- 

construction.     And   this  includes   only  tion  would  delude  States  into  greater 

instructional  rooms,  not  gyms,  audito-  expectation  of  increased  Federal  fund.s. 

riums,  lunchrooms,  libraries,  et  cetera.  causing  them  to  delay.  If  not  actually 

Estimated  classroom  need,  Mr.  Chair-  refrain,  from  providing  for  their  own 

man,  for  the  years  1960-64  immediately  educational  needs.    I  contend,  therefore, 

ahead,  and  the  1965-69  period,  includ-  that  the  State  is  better  off  to  finance  its 

ing  requirements  for  increased  enroll-  own  schools  as  it  has  shown  it  can  do 

ment  and  replacements  at  an  annual  in  the  past. 

rate  of  16,000:  Mr.  EffiARNS.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

Average  total  needed  annually:  myself  12  minutes. 

1960-64    52,700        Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  want 

1965-69        -         36,100  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  the  Rules 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  follow,  that.  In  g°fSSr4'°U'ltrl'^o<S*"^^^^^^^^ 
light  of  these  conclusions,  the  peak  for  ^  may  ^^^^^^^^''^^/^  g^^f^^^, 
new  classroom  construction  has  been  j^.^^  ^^  Certainly  in  my  thinking  it 
passed,  and  that  the  annual  construe-  ^^/Xrms  to  goodlovernment;  it  gives 
tion  at  rates  much  e^than  those  o^  ^^^^^  ^  wonderful  op- 
recent  years-without  F^ieral  aW-wUl  ^^^^  j^^  j^y  consideration  of  this 
more  than  meet  the  requirements— even  ri  ,  i.  leeislation 
as  estimated  by  the  bill's  proponent^.  ""^'en  l^^i  ^'^t  to  pay  tribute  to 

On  April  18.  Mr.  Chah-man.  the  Con-  ^^^  committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

cFissiONAL    Record    carried    these    re-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  consideration  they  gave  this 

marks  by  Roger  A,  FYeeman  vice  prea-  committee.    Although  we  did  not 

dent,  institute  for  Soc^  Sclra^^  Re-  ^^^^  hearings  we  did  a  pretty  good  job 

search,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  sud-  writing  a  bill  whether  we  were  for  or 

ject  of  "Federal  DoUars  Versus  Taxpay-  ^^^s^  ^^     Let  j^^  say  at  the  outset  that 

ers'  Control  of  Their  Schools.  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^y^^y  minute  of  the 

Federal  appropriations  of  $5  billion  a  ^^^^^.^     j  t^ink  we  have  had  most  in- 

year  or  more,  of  course,  would  lead  to  ^gj-ggting    debate    on    this    legislation, 

growing    Federal    Influence    up<m    uie  ^^^^  Member  of  this  body  who  stood 

schools,  as  James  Bryant  Conant  has  ^^^^  ^^^  spoke,  did  so  from  his  heart 

pointed  out  in  his  recent  book.     The  ^^^^  ^^  believed  should  be  done  by 

Child,  the  Parent,  and  the  State."    The  ^^.^            ^^^ 

real  significance,  howevw^  goes  beyond  ^         ^^  ^  ^.^^^j^^j  ^^^  ^^3^  time 

the    old    question    of    Federal    control.  ^  leglslaUon  has 

Federal  funds  would  vest  unprecedented  after  tune  wne^   ^^   ^^^   ^^^    ^^   ^^^ 

powers  in  State  departments  of  educa-  ^                            ^^^  statement  which 

tion  and  school  administrators  m  gen-  "^^  J^^                        ,        j^eart.  be- 

eral.    All  of  the  school  aid  bills  Place  the  ^^^  ^ ^om  th|  '^         ^^^  J  ^j  g^^ools 

distribution    of    F«ieral,^"^^   .^°^,  S^fSre  coming  to  Congress:  I  have  said 

school  districts  in  the  h^ds  of  chirf  ^'tthe  greatest  investment  we  have  in 

State  school  officers,  whether  through  t^f^^^J^/t^^g ^  good  teacher.  reaUy  a 

the  drafting  of  State  plans  or  otherw^.  ^^eS    invitment.    Then,    too,    I 

Those  officials  would  no  longer  be  de-  ^^^^^i^that  the  greatest  collateral  we 

pendent   upon   the   legislature   for   the  {JJ^^  ^'o^r  country  are  the  boys  and 

parceling  out  of  aid  to  the  local  schoo^  havj  in  o^j^^^  ^^^^    ^he    Rules 

Nor  would  local  school  admuustmto^  Committee  that  children  were  the  "only 

remain  as  dependent  upon  their  boards  ^"       .               j^           oygj.     tomorrow.' 

and   communities  for  the  approval  of  ^f^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  children  or  not.  we 

funds.                                       ^„c«vih»  thP  have  to  realize  that  the  generations  to 

Mr.  Freeman  goes  on  to  describe  the  j^                ^J^  to  pre- 

real  crux  of  the  fight  over  Federal  aid  come  are  ^o^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  gt^tes 

asfoUows:  of  America. 

Lay  control  of  the  schools  *«  ""''^Ifff  Mr   Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 

largely  through  the  power  over  the  purse.  reoorted  by  the  committee. 

risesvr-'^rrrxnn  rLrtiU'\h"'SH't«/.n  .nju.*.^  not 

extent  to  which  centrally  raised  funds  are  ^^nly   to   the   taxpayers   but   also  to   the 

supplied,  lay  Influence  wanes.   •    •    •   "They  ^^^^^^  boards  and  to  the  public  at  large, 

(school    administrators)     are    afraid    that  heard   the   debate   here   on  the 

SS-rSS'.  ^tSll'.St'  S™.TS„"  floor  to  the  effect  that  «  this  bin  goes 
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throxigh  it  heals  efll  the  wounds  and  fur- 
nishes all  the  funds  needed  in  this  coun- 
try for  school  construction.  Let  me  say 
this,  and  I  want  to  contradict  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  who  yester- 
day stated  that  we  had  a  7,000  shortage 
of  classrooms.  I  think  he  corrected  it 
later. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
said  that  the  resurvey  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania auUiorities  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  developed  a  shortage  of 
5.000  classrooms  in  800  and  some  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
gentleman  corrected  the  statement  of 
yesterday. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
have  the  figures  here:  It  is  868  dis- 
tricts and  a  5,000  classroom  shortage. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  All  right.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members,  before  they  take  final  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  this  afternoon,  to  the 
minority  report  and  ask  them  to  read 
it.  We  worked  very  seriously  and  hard 
on  the  minority  report.  It  is  factual, 
it  is  honest,  it  is  correct. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  the  Members 
of  the  House  read  the  Congressional 
Record  of  day  before  yesterday  when 
Mr.  Maurice  Stans'  proposals  to  the  ad- 
ministration were  submitted.  I  believe 
we  should  do  everything  we  can  to  per- 
fect the  Thompson  bill.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
today  we  should  think  about  them  rather 
than  who  sponsors  one  or  another  bill; 
and,  then,  further,  I  think  we  should 
consider  what  kind  of  bill  we  pass  here 
and  whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  sign  it.  To  me  that 
is  the  Important  thing.  We  know  today 
as  we  sit  here  before  taking  action  that 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  sign  the  bill  that 
is  before  us,  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  I  esteem  him  as  one  of  those 
In  the  Congress  who  has  done  more  for 
legislation  of  this  type  than  almost  any 
other  Member.  But  this  is  in  essence 
the  Presidents  bill  of  1957.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  feel  that  in  good  con- 
science he  could  recommend  that  the 
President  sign  this  bill? 

Mr.    KEARNS.      May    I    say    to    the 
gentleman  that  I  would  not  want  to  be 
a  party  to  asking  the  Persldent  of  the 
Umted   States  to  sign   the   bill   in   its 
present  form.    If  it  is  properly  amended, 
to  mee«  his  suggestions,  that  would  be 
something  else.     The  situation  is  some 
different  now  than  when  that  bill  was 
presented.       I     remember     when     Mrs 
Hobby  was  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  we  had  240.000  needed 
classrooms    in    the    United    States    of 
America^    Today  it  is  doubtful  whether 
we  would  need  120.000  additional  class- 
rooms  m   America.     The   effort   being 
made  by  every  State  in  the  Union  to 
build  classrooms  makes  it  very  captious 
on  our  part  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
dump  money  into  every  state  and  county 
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in  he  United  States  of  America,  whether 
th(  y  need  it  or  not.  to  buUd  classrooms. 

1  Ir.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wil   the  gentleman  yield? 

llr.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Ilr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Referring  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udill]  said,  the  fact  is  that  the  Thomp- 
son bill  now  before  us  is  not  similar  to 
th<  bill  that  the  gentleman  introduced. 
W<  have  hopes  on  this  side  that  amend- 
ments will  be  forthcoming,  either  from 
th<  gentleman's  side  or  from  the  other 
side,  that  will  perfect  it.  In  that  event 
thi  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would 
be  more  friendly  to  urging  the  President 
of  Jthe  United  States  to  sign  the  bill. 

:  S.T.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  It.  KEARNS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  re  m  Arizona. 

:  ilr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  made  the 
sts  tement  that  the  situation  has  signifi- 
cai  itly  changed.  It  is  quite  time  that  in 
191  8  and  1959  the  States  and  school  dis- 
*trl  :ts  cut  into  the  classroom  backlog  by 
30,300  classrooms  approximately,  but  is 
it  lot  true  that  the  Commissioner  last 
December  said  that  this  year,  1960.  there 
wojld(be  a  10-percent  drop;  in  other 
wo  -ds,  basically  the  need  is  still  the  same 
as   t  was  in  1957.    Is  that  not  true? 

]  «r.  KEuMlNS.  I  want  to  inform  the 
gentleman  again  I  feel  our  duty  here 
toe  ay  is  to  pass  a  bill  we  feel  sure  may 
be<  ome  law  by  signature  of  the  President 
of  he  United  States.  If  we  are  Interested 
in  boys  and  girls,  if  we  feel  the  need  is 
thj  ,t  great,  we  should  improve  those  re- 
qu:rements  and  consider  it  our  obliga- 
*  tio  1  and  duty  to  do  so  in  the  administra- 
tio:i  bill  as  introduced. 

We  have  no  outright  grants  in  there. 
We  begin  with  a  direct  matching  program 
and  we  carry  that  on.  We  build  70,000 
claj;srooms  under  the  administration 
bill;  under  the  Thompson  bill,  40.000 
cla  isrooms.  So  we  have  to  look  into  this 
siti  lation  and  find  out  whether  the  State 
or  ( listrict  wants  it,  whether  they  want  to 
assime  a  bonded  indebtedness,  whether 
their  have  a  limit  on  bonded  indebted- 
nea  s,  whether  they  would  like  to  go  into  a 
plaa  such  as  the  administration  bill. 

As  the  bill  is  being  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  5 -minute  rule,  we 
muit  go  into  the  situation  and  conclude 
that  the  Thompson  formula  does  not  re- 
flec ;  a  need  for  assistance.  There  is 
wh(  re  we  must  be  cautious.  We  should 
go  j  nto  the  need  for  assistance  very  care- 
full  y^. 

I  ^ave  amended  the  administration 
bill  under  the  title  of  the  bill,  12259,  in 
which  I  stress  and  make  mandatory  that 
neely  school  districts  shall  have  finan- 
cial assistance.  I  think  in  our  good  de- 
hbe  -ations  here  today  we  should  acquaint 
oun  elves  with  the  districts  that  are  in 
need  rather  than  spread  the  money  all 
acre  ss  the  country,  whether  it  is  needed 
or  rot.  So,  today,  when  we  are  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  under  the  5-minute 
rule  I  hope  that  each  and  every  one  of 
us  V  111  be  a  great  statesman  and  rise  to 
the  occasion  which  I  think  the  people 
of  t  le  United  States  of  America  expect 
us  t( )  do. 

List  year,  a  majority  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  insisted  on  report- 


ing H.R.  22.  despite  the  fact  that  this 
bill  would  cost  the  taxpayers  billions  of 
dollars  and  also  result  in  bypassing  the 
authority  of  our  local  school  boards  all 
over  the  Nation  in  matters  that  clearly 
should  be  determined  by  the  people  who 
operate  our  schools.  This  sort  of  Fed- 
eral domination  I  .shall  never  support. 

Now  this  year,  a  majority  of  our  com- 
mittee has  reported  another  proposal, 
H.R.  10128,  in  the  same  general  Image 
as  last  year's  bill,  but  limited  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  school 
construction  only,  rather  than  authoriz- 
ing that  the  money  could  be  used  for  any 
school  purpose. 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  although  our  com- 
mittee did  not  go  into  the  matter  this 
year,  that  massive  Federal  expenditures 
for  construction  purposes  cannot  now  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  As 
the  minority  views  contained  in  the  re- 
port on  the  bill  indicate,  a  lot  of  things  In 
the  way  of  .school  construction  have  hap- 
pened out  in  the  States  while  Congress 
has  been  talking  about  school  construc- 
tion over  the  last  10  years  or  so.  Most 
school  districts,  all  over  the  land,  have 
gone  ahead  with  school  construction  pro- 
grams. For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it 
cannot  now  be  said  that  there  Is  any 
emergency  situation  requiring  general 
and  large  annual  Federal  outlays,  such  as 
provided  for  by  the  biU  reported.  For 
situations  where  need  can  be  proved  to 
exist,  the  tjTJe  of  program  that  should  be 
considered  is  one  which  would  pinpoint 
the  need  that  does  exist. 

I  want  to  add  that  over  the  years, 
when  school  enrollments  were  rising 
rapidly  as  a  result  of  increased  birth 
rates  after  World  War  II.  I  felt  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  do  some- 
thing, under  a  temporary  program,  to 
help  our  local  communities  build  schools, 
on  a  brick  and  mortar  basis  with  no 
Federal  control,  so  that  none  of  our 
children  would  have  to  wait  for  adequate 
clas-sroom  space.  I  have  sponsored  bills 
to  that  end.  But  now  it  is  Just  simply 
too  late  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  past 
and  we  ought  to  take  a  new  look  at  what 
is  ahead,  as  our  minority  report  indi- 
cates. 

In  the  belief  that  any  measure  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  should  be 
strengthened  with  respect  to  meeting 
specific  need.  I  Introduced,  on  Tuesday 
May  17.  H.R.  12259.  which  is  the  admin- 
i.stration's  proposal  with  some  modifica- 
tion. My  bill  differs  from  the  one  intro- 
duced earlier  by  my  coUeague  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  FreunghxjysenI  —  H.R. 
11122— to  the  extent  that  it  more  clearly 
stresses,  in  its  title  and  in  other  appro- 
priate places,  the  fact  that  the  bUl  is 
designed  to  benefit  the  financially  needy 
school  districts.  In  the  event  your  com- 
mittee is  disposed  to  grant  a  rule  on  any 
of  these  measures.  I  would  urge  you  to 
grant  such  a  rule  that  it  would  be  in 
order  that  my  bill  could  be  offered  as  a 
substitute.  ,■ 

Briefly,  the  principal  advantages  of 
my  proposed  substitute  over  HR.  10128 
are  as  follows: 

First.  H.R.  12259  would  result  in  build- 
ing more  classrooms. 


H.R.  12259  would  assist  in  the  financ- 
ing of  $3  billion  in  new  school  construc- 
tion, or  75.000  classrooms  at  an  average 
cost  of  $40,000  each.  'H.R.  10128  would 
provide  for  $1.6  billion  of  new  construc- 
tion, or  40,625  classrooms. 

Second.  H.R.  12259  would  encourage 
s-'ieater  State  participation  in  school 
construction  financing. 

Many  States  still  provide  no  assistance 
to  local  school  districts  for  construction; 
many  others  provide  only  minimal  aid. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  long-range  solution 
to  meeting  continuing  classroom  needs, 
greater  State  participation  is  the  real 
key  to  the  problem.  H.R.  12259  accom- 
plishes this  in  two  ways:  la)  It  requires 
the  State  to  make  an  identical  financial 
commitment  to  that  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government — H.R.  10128  postpones 
matching  for  1  year  of  a  3 -year  program, 
(b)  It  requires  the  State  to  thoroughly 
sui^vey  local  resources  to  meet  school 
construction  needs,  and  requires  that  a 
reasonable  tax  effort  for  participating 
districts  be  determined  and  maintained. 
Third.  H.R.  12259  would  extend  both 
Federal  and  State  payments  over  a 
longer  period. 

This  provision  represents  an  impor- 
tant consideration  for  both  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  inasmuch  as  the 
payments  in  any  single  year  would  not 
be  so  substantial  as  to  place  a  strain 
on  the  budget.  Under  H.R.  10128,  this 
advantage  would  accrue  only  when  a 
State  government  elected  to  meet 
matching  requirements  by  committing 
itself  to  pay  principal  and  interest  an- 
nually falling  due  on  bonds  aggregat- 
ing the  amount  or  part  of  the  amount  of 
Its  annual  allotment  during  the  second 
and  third  years. 

Fourth.  The  allotment  formula  In 
H.R.  12259  is  more  equitable  than  that 
conUined  In  H.R.  10128. 

The  formula  In  H.R.  12259  used  to 
determine  how  much  construction  Is  to 
be  subject  to  Federal  commitments 
takes  Into  accoxint  three  Important  fac- 
tors: (a)  the  relative  number  of  public 
school  children  in  the  States;  <b)  rela- 
tive income  per  school-age  child;  and 
(c>  relative  State  financial  effort  to  sup- 
Dort  schools. 

The  formula  in  H.R.  10128  does  not 
reflect  need  for  assistance  In  construct- 
ing public  school  facilities,  because: 
(a»  it  bases  the  allotment  to  a  State 
on  the  relative  number  of  school -age 
children,  thus  not  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  a  relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  school-age  children  in  some 
States  do  not  attend  public  schools  and 
public  school  facilities  are  not  needed 
for  these  children;  and  (b>  It  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  differences  among 
States  in  financial  capacity  to  provide 
facilities. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Holland'. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  faced  this  week  with  one  of  the  ma- 
jor decisions  of  this  session.  Will  our 
educational  system  continue  to  provide 
quality  education  for  all?  Will  the 
House,  following  the  lead  of  the  Senate, 
adopt  a  Federal  support  program  for 
education  enabling  each  State  to  deal, 
according   to   its  own  needs,  with   the 


shortage  of  qualified  teachers  and  short- 
age of  classrooms  without '  dictation  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Certain  groups,  led  by  the  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  are  insisting  that  we  do 
not  face  a  crucial  shortage  of  class- 
rooms nor  do  we  have  a  shortage  of  qiial- 
Ified  teachei-s.  The  question  is  a  mo- 
mentous one.  At  stake  is  the  most 
precious  resouixe  America  possesses — our 
children.  Our  gift  to  the  future  is  our 
children.  Are  we  preparing  them,  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities,  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  demands  of  the  space  age? 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  21  years  I  served 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  I  know  this  problem  is  of 
vital  concern  to  my  fellow  citizens  in 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  people  In  Pennsylvania  be- 
lieve in  quality  education.  But  let  us 
briefiy  examine  the  problems  they  face. 
Juggled  figuies  on  classroom  construc- 
tion would  lead  some  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  serious  shortage.  Yet  in  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  an  estimated  10.396  class- 
rooms were  needed  for  the  present  school 
year  to  correct  unsatisfactory  conditions. 
An  additional  3,400  classrooms  will  be 
needed  each  year  for  the  next  5  years  to 
prevent  further  deterioration  In  the 
.school  building  situation.  It  is  signifi- 
cant also  that  20  percent  of  our  school 
buildings  in  Pennsylvania  are  over  60 
years  old  and  almost  70  percent  are  over 
30  years  of  age. 

The  Public  School  Building  Authority 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  set  a 
$1,300  million  celling  for  school  con- 
sti-uctlon.  The  department  of  public  in- 
struction has  on  file  643  applications  for 
new  buildings,  still  not  approved,  total- 
ing $347  million.  When  the  celling  limit 
is  exhausted  there  will  still  be  on  file 
120  building  applications  totaling  $58 
million.  This  is  serious,  but  let  me  add 
that  new  applications  still  are  arriving 
at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

Are  there  teachers  for  these  class- 
rooms? During  the  next  5  years  in- 
creased enrollments  will  require  approxi- 
mately 7,000  additional  teachers  for 
Pennsylvania  schools.  In  addition  25,- 
000  teachers  will  be  needed  for  a  normal 
turnover.  To  put  it  crudely,  this  is  a 
shortage  of  bodies.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  a  quality  education  demands  quality 
teachers.  In  nine  school  districts  in 
three  counties  in  Pennsylvania  there 
were  unpaid  teacher  salaries  as  of  July 
1.  1958.  Fifteen  districts  received  dis- 
tressed school  district  funds  in  1958- 
1959.  If  It  is  difficult  to  expect  teachers 
to  woi  k  for  semiskilled  worker  salaries — 
we  certainly  cannot  expect  them  to  work 
for  nothing. 

In  the  last  session  the  Pennsylvania 
General  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  take 
over  school  districts  where  teachers' 
salaries  were  unpaid.  To  date,  five  dis- 
tricts— Kulpmont,  Jenkins  Township, 
Olyphant,  Hastings-Elder,  and  East 
Conemaugh  in  four  counties,  North- 
umberland, Luzerne.  Lackawanna,  and 
Cambria — have  requested  the  State  to 
take  them  over. 

President  Elsenhower  In  an  extempo- 
raneous address  to  the  48th  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  May  2  said  it  is  not 


enough  "for  businessmen  to  under- 
stand— ^they  must  also  become  teachers." 
I  wonder  wha4;  the  reaction  of  these 
businessmen  would  have  been  if  the 
President  had  added,  "at  teachers' 
salaries." 

Figures  have  been  advanced  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  puriwrting  to 
show  that  the  United  States  is  short  only 
3.086  classrooms  in  237  borrowed-up  dis- 
tricts. Carl  Momeweck.  Director  of  Re- 
search for  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  reported  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1960,  that  In  Pennsylvania 
alone  that  there  ai-e  504  school  districts, 
with  an  enrollment  below  600,  which 
were  borrowed-up.  He  now  reports  that 
when  all  districts  are  considered,  regard- 
less of  size,  the  figure  is  868  rather  than 
504.  I  might  add  that  Pennsylvania  has 
2,377  school  districts  which  means  that 
over  one-third  of  them  have  used  up  all 
of  their  borrowing  power. 

The  year-by-year  floating  indebted- 
ness reported  by  Pennsylvania's  school 
districts  has  increased  from  $81.1  million 
at  the  close  of  the  1953  to  1955  blennlum. 
to  an  estimated  $294.7  million  at  the  close 
of  1957-59.  Indications  are  that  this  in- 
debtedness will  increase  by  approximate- 
ly another  $90  million  by  the  end  of  the 
current  blennlum.  This  sharp  Increase 
in  the  differential  between  expenditures 
and  income,  during  each  of  the  past 
three  blennla.  with  no  present  Indica- 
tions of  any  abatement  In  the  trend.  Is 
the  reason  for  the  deep  concern  with 
which  school  boards  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania saw  their  recent  pleas  for  addi- 
tional State  aid  unfilled. 

These  problems  are  aggravated  by  the 
high  mobility  of  our  national  population 
and  the  inability  of  the  Federsd  Govern- 
ment to  extend  a  cooperative  hand 
financially  although  a  high  percentage 
of  the  Nation's  financial  resources  are 
mobilized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  national  interests  dictate  a  wise 
and  forward-looking  decision  by  Con- 
gress on  this  paramount  issue.  I  ask 
for  Federal  support  for  education 
through  a  "freedom  of  choice"  biU  that 
will  leave  control  in  the  hands  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  This  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  waste  the  potential 
ability  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
source— our  childl-en. 

I  would  say  to  the  President  that  I 
think  it  would  be  better  if  he  would  come 
off  the  golf  course  and  then  come  up 
and  look  over  the  school  districts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  ElliottI. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  subject  of  school  con- 
struction has  had  more  consideration 
than  any  subject  that  has  been  before 
the  Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber. While  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Education  Subcommittee,  chair- 
maned  by  my  friend  from  West  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Bailey],  yet  as  a  member  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  I  am  somewhat  conversant  with 
this  subject. 

This  bill  as  it  stands  I  think  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  three  bills  on  this 
subject  that  have  been  before  the  House 
and  before  this  committw  in  the  past 
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5  years.  The  other  bills  I  refer  to.  of 
course,  are  the  1956  bill  and  the  1957 
bill.  Certainly  this  bUl  gives  the  States 
greater  latitude  with  respect  to  the  funds 
that  it  authorizes  or  purports  to  au- 
thorize than  any  of  the  other  bills  have 
done. 

The  power  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  this  bill  is,  I  think, 
reduced  almost  to  what  we  lawyers 
would  call  ministerial  powers.  In  other 
words,  the  Commissioner  is  required  to 
count  the  schoolchildren,  to  coimt  the 
money,  and  then  the  bill  says,  "the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot"  on  the  basis  of 
school-age  population.  That  is  how  the 
money  is  to  be  allotted. 

Then  section  4  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner to  pay  the  State's  share  to  that 
State  within  a  period  of  60  days.  When 
these  funds  have  been  received  by  the 
States  here  is  what  the  bill  says: 

Upon  receipt  by  the  State,  funds  allotted 
under  thla  Act  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to 
be  State  funds  to  be  distributed  and  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  State  has  2  years  following  the 
year  in  which  the  appropriation  may  be 
made  in  which  to  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  great  faith  and 
confidence  and  belief  in  the  superin- 
tendents of  education  or  whoever  the 
chief  State  school  officer  may  be  in  any 
State,  that  he  will  have  the  judgment 
to  expend  the  funds  in  the  places  where 
they  will  be  needed. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  further  that 
in  this  segregation-integration  contro- 
versy we  are  all  so  concerned  with  in 
these  years  of  our  lives  this  bill,  I  am 
confident,  gives  the  Federal  Government, 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  no 
power  whatsoever  that  it  does  not  now 
have  with  respect  to  other  legislation 
being  administered  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Powell  amend- 
ment, and  I  expect  to  fight  that  amend- 
ment when  it  is  offered,  if  it  is  offered, 
here  today.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  offered. 
We  have  been  trying  to  do  a  good  job  on 
this  bill.  The  Powell  amendment  will 
hinder,  not  help.  It  is  distasteful  to  me 
and  to  my  people. 

However,  I  am  in  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  will  bring  the  bill 
closer  to  acceptance,  closer  to  what  the 
President  has  said  he  wants.  That 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  better 
system,  I  think,  of  allotment  of  the  funds 
to  the  States  by  giving  to  the  poorer 
States  a  larger  proportion  of  the  funds 
allotted  than  goes  to  the  richer  States. 
I  realize  also  that  that  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  controversy  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  among 
the  Members  of  the  House  generally,  but 
I  say  that  ever  since  we  have  been  con- 
sidering this  legislation  it  has  always 
been  the  policy  through  the  years  in 
deahng  with  similar  acts,  similar  laws  to 
provide  a  better  break  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people  who  need  the  money  than 
IS  given  to  the  States  that  are  more  able 
to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs.    When 

v,*^M"i^^  "™^  ^°  o^^'"  t^at  amendment  I 
shall  discuss  it  in  greater  detail. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers  1. 
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)Ar.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
mm.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  10128.  not 
or  ly  as  concerns  the  money  and  formula 
fo:  grants  of  Federal  funds  for  school 
construction,  but  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
pc  sed  amendment  to  allow  each  State  to 
USB  the  money  for  either  additional 
cliissrooms  or  appropriate  increase  of 
te  ichers'  salaries,  or  both.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  better  salaries  will  attract 
m  jre  and  better  teachers  and  curtail  the 
la  IS  of  many  valuable  teachers  to  other 
fl«  Ids  of  endeavor,  thereby  helping  meet 
the  need  of  the  future.  This  need  is 
highlighted  by  the  rapid  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  our  population  and  the  demand 
our  country  for  a  better  educated  pop- 
ulbce  to  bolster  and  sustain  our  demo- 
critic  institutions  in  the  conflict  with 
wirld  communism.  I  fully  agree  with 
colleague  who  characterized  a  good 
teiicher  as  gilt-edged  security,  and  our 
and  girls  as  the  best  collateral  un- 
the  sun. 
Alaska's  case  is  representative  of  the 
as  a  whole  in  terms  of  need  for 
mbre  classrooms  to  take  care  of  con- 
stantly increasing  student  enrollment 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  increasing 
for  more  qualified  teachers  each 
who  must  be  obtained  in  the  face 
Alaska's  high-cost  economy. 
Statehood  has  stimulated  growth  in 
.  but  a  rising  population  was  evi- 
even  before  statehood.  Between 
and  1958  Alaska  showed  an  increase 
8,251  students,  our  total  enrollment  in 
being  36.330.  as  compared  to  28.079 
1955.  By  1962  it  is  expected  that 
's  total  enrollment  will  approach, 
not  exceed  50,000  students.  Our  aver- 
deficiency  in  classrooms  over  the  last 
blears  has  been  176  rooms,  although 
Allaska  has  been  Jmilding  an  average  of 
rooms  per  year,  and  we  still  have  a 
need  of  approximately  200  addi- 
rooms. 
rhrough  numerous  programs  the  FVd- 
Govemment  has  long  recognized  the 
najtional  interest  in  uniformly  good  edu- 
ion  throughout  our  Nation  and  this 
tical  era  in  history  is  no  time  to  fall 
on  the  job.  I  am  proud  to  asso- 
myself  with  the  ardent  advocacy  of 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
no  are  fighting  for  passage  of  this 
lej  islation. 

^r.  BARDEN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
su;h  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Johnson). 
Hr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     Mr. 
I  would  like  to  rise  in  support 
the  principles  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation before  us  today.     I  believe  that 
one  will  dispute  that  this  Nation  must 
its  young  people  if  it  is  to  re- 
main strong  and  free.    There  is  no  sub- 
ute  for  a  sound  education  for  all  the 
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people, 
'lie  founders  of  our  counti-y  recog- 
-^d  this  and  our  educational  system 
grown  through  the  years  to  the  point 
where  our  young  high  school  stu- 
probably  know  as  much  or  more 
medicine,  science  and  technology 
'  lid  the  university  professors  of  a  cen- 
ago. 

the  need  for  education  is  not  .some- 
thi  ig  that  knows  State  boundaries.    The 


richest  and  the  less  fortunate  States 
of  our  union  share  in  the  need  for 
trained  young  people.  If  an3^hlng.  the 
need  is  greator  in  the  less  fortunate 
regions,  so  the  young  people,  through 
their  knowledge,  may  help  raise  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  standard  of  living  for 
their  regions. 

One  of  the  principles  of  the  founding 
of  our' Union  was  that  the  States — like 
a  husband  and  a  wife — shall  be  bound 
together,  for  richer  or  for  poorer,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  to  stand  firm  and 
united  against  the  world. 

Certainly  education  today  is  a  key  in 
our  national  growth,  defense  and  free- 
dom, and  as  such  Is  important  to  the 
entire  free  world.  Therefore,  I  believe 
that  the  many  States  of  our  Union 
should  band  together  in  this  matter  and 
help  each  other  provide  to  all  our  young 
people  the  education  they  deserve  and 
the  knowledge  they  must  have  to  keep 
our  Nation  free  and  strong. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  support 
Federal  control  of  schools.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  my  mind.  What- 
ever plan  is  approved  by  this  Congress,  it 
must  have  no  strings  attached  to  it. 

Grants  must  be  turned  over  to  States 
for  administration,  accountability,  and 
distribution  to  the  local  school  districts. 
One  of  the  finest  things  in  our  local  gov- 
ernment is  that  the  operation  of  our 
schools  is  kept  close  to  the  people  they 
are  sei-ving.    This  must  be  preserved. 

Some  opponents  of  Federal  assistance 
to  local  schools  say  it  is  axiomatic  that 
with  Federal  money  will  come  Federal 
control.  I  say  emphatically  this  must 
not  happen.  I  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment distributed  more  than  $235  millions 
under  the  Public  Law  874  and  815  pro- 
grams, all  without  controls.  Federal  aid 
without  controls  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  worked  many 
years  on  educational  problems  as  a  local 
school  trustee  and  as  a  California  State 
senator.  This  experience  has  proven  to 
me  the  need  for  financing  from  a  broader 
tax  base,  as  Federal  education  will  pro- 
vide. 

It  also  has  given  me  first-hand  expe- 
rience in  educational  matters  during  the 
war  and  postwar  years  up  until  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  California  is  ex- 
periencing a  skyrocketing  demand  for 
new  .schools.  I  am  sure  that  other  areas 
of  the  Nation  are  experiencing  similar 
demands. 

The  first  crop  of  war  babies  now  are  in 
high  school  and  while  the  States  have 
withstood  the  shock  of  this,  they  now 
are  being  faced  with  a  demand  for  higher 
education  needs. 

On  the  strength  of  a  comprehensive 
.study.  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown,  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  predicted  that  the  State  of 
California's  college  plant  must  be  doubled 
in  the  next  10  years.  This  is  going  to  be 
expensive. 

I  am  not  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment help  meet  this  responsibility. 
But  I  am  asking  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment carry  its  share  of  the  load  of 
elementary  and  secondary  legislation  so 
that  the  State  can  meet  its  obligations 
for  the  higher  education. 


I  am  convinced  that  similar  situations 
exist  throughout  the  Nation  and,  there- 
fore, believe  firmly  that  this  is  a  national 
problem,  one  in  which  this  Congress  must 
recognize  its  obligation. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley  1. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  10128  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  problem  of  education 
is  national  in  scope  and  that  a  very  real 
need  exists  which  can  only  be  met  by  the 
legislative  action  proposed. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  con- 
struction of  schools  is  a  imiquely  local 
function  can  do  so  only  by  turning  a  deaf 
eur  and  blind  eye  to  precedent  which 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Similarly,  those  who  pro- 
test that  local  school  districts  are  per- 
fectly well  able  to  meet  their  own  needs 
can  do  so  only  by  ignoring  data  w^hich 
has  been  gathered  and  evaluated  by  in- 
dividuals and  groups  noted  for  their  ob- 
jectivity. 

The  real  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
not  whether  a  need  exists — for  clearly  it 
does — or  whether  Federal  action  will  be 
a  violation  of  States  rights,  because, 
clearly,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  real 
issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  the  bill 
before  us  accomplishes  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  overriding  responsibility  today  is  to 
enact  legislation  which  will  attack 
directly  the  classroom  shortage  which 
now  numbers  more  than  130.000.  H.R. 
10128  does  this.  It  does  it  with  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $325  million  on  a 
straight  grant  basis  <he  first  year,  with 
matohing  funds  for  the  second  and 
third  years,  with  the  States  given  the 
option  of  a  capital  grant  or  of  debt  re- 
tirement assistance  during  the  second 
and  third  year. 

If  this  measure  is  adopted,  and  a 
reasonable  conference  report  is  agreed 
upon,  the  President  would  find  little 
excuse  for  again  exercising  his  veto 
power. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  we  will  be  well  advised  to 
keep  the  legislation  before  us  as  free  as 
possible  from  extraneous  matter.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  a  number  of 
amendments  will  be  offered,  adoption 
of  which  will  seriously  jeopardize  if  not 
kill  outright  chances  of  passing  any  kind 
of  school  construction  program.  One 
such  amendment,  of  course,  is  the  so- 
called  Powell  amendment.  While  I  am 
very  sympathetic  to  the  idea  that  Fed- 
eral funds  should  be  directed  only  to 
those  school  districts  which  are  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Supreme  Court's  in- 
tegration order.  I  am  at  the  same  time 
aware  that  this  amendment,  in  the  past 
yhas  been  seized  upon  by  our  Republican 
friends  as  a  means  of  making  it  all  but 
impossible  for  our  southern  colleagues 
to  vote  affirmatively  on  final  passage.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  my  conscience  to  sup- 
jxjrt  an  amendment,  however  merito- 
rious it  may  appear  in  its  own  light,  if  its 
adoption  can  lead  only  to  defeat  of  the 
overall  bill.  For  this  reason  I  sliall  vote 
against  the  Powell  amendment.  , 
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We  are  alao  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  estab- 
lish a  classroom  construction  loan  pro- 
gram for  private  schools.  "Hiis  is  a  pro- 
gram I  have  long  espoused  and  will 
vigorously  support  if ,  as  I  have  said  with 
respect  to  the  Powell  amendment,  there 
Is  some  assurance  that  by  so  dtring  I  wUl 
not  help  to  kill  any  chance  whatever  of 
a  classroemi  construction  bill. 

Because  both  this  and  the  amendment 
to  allow  Federal  fimds  to  be  xised  for 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order — which  in  all 
likelihood  will  be  upheld — I  will  not  com- 
ment further  on  either  one  at  this  time 
except  to  say  that  public  and  private 
education  in  the  United  States  are  part- 
ners and  their  welfare  must  iJe  consid- 
ered together  and  advanced  simulta- 
neously— if  by  different  routes — in  any 
program  of  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  passage  of  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  essential  to  our  national  well- 
being  and  our  national  security,  not  only 
for  the  immediate  years  ahead  but  for 
generations  to  come.  If  we  fail,  we  fail 
only  ourselves. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  10128,  a  bill  that  will 
authorize  assistance  to  school  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  much 
needed  classrooms.  The  $325  million  a 
year  for  classroom  construction  provided 
in  this  bill  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  will  build  thousands  of  classrooms 
sorely  needed  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  bill  requires  each  State  educational 
agency  to  certify  that  it  has  a  plan  and 
that  the  State  educational  agency  will 
administer  the  plan.  I  point  this  out  in 
my  opening  remarks  because  the  main 
opposition  to  Federal  aid  to  education 
comes  from  those  who  are  fearful  of 
Federal  control.  I  too  share  their  con- 
cern in  this  regard.  However,  upon  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  and  reading  the  bill 
carefully,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, we 
will  have  no  fear  of  Federal  contrcA  if 
the  Federal  disclaimer  section  is^  re- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  school  districts  throughout 
the  country  which  are  bonded  to  capacity 
and  are  not  able  to  provide  needed  class- 
rooms. This  type  of  legislation  is  their 
only  hope  of  eventually  getting  adequate 
classrooms.  In  my  district  in  southern 
Illinois  we  have  two  very  peculiar  prob- 
lems. One,  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
great  Shawnee  National  Forest  in  south- 
ern Illinois.  However,  when  land  was 
bought  for  this  pm-pose  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  land  taken  from  the 
tax  base  of  a  particular  county,  the  re- 
maining private  landowners  were  sad- 
dled with  the  additional  respcyisibility 
of  running  their  local  governments  on 
much  less  income.  Many  of  these  coun- 
ties are  in  no  financial  condition  to  build 
needed  classrooms.  To  really  solve  our 
problem,  we  need  some  form  of  legisla- 
tion providing  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
When  an  area  suffers  from  impaction  due 
to  people  moving  into  a  school  district, 
the  Government  readily  helps  by  subsi- 


dizing that  particular  school  district. 
However,  when  the  reverse  happens, 
namely,  an  area's  taxes  are  taken  away 
from  a  county  due  to  Government  ou-ner- 
ship  of  land,  the  Government  makes  no 
provision  for  pasrment  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
To  me,  this  is  very  unfair. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest,  the  local  governments  receive 
25  percent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  timber.  However,  the  amount  is  very 
small  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  local 
governments.  With  Improved  forest 
roads  and  increased  marketing  of  our 
timber,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  local  communities. 
However,  this  process  is  very  slow. 

Our  second  big  problem  is  this:  we  are 
seeing  the  elimination  of  the  little  one- 
room  schoolhouse  and  the  consolidation 
of  small  school  districts  into  a  unit  school 
system.  This,  in  many  areas,  is  very 
desirable.  However,  it  calls  for  a  great 
outlay  of  expenditures  for  plant  invest- 
ment. "When  built,  the  cost  of  the  one- 
room  schoolhouse  was  small.  However, 
a  new  modem  school  building  today  is 
certainly  not  cheap. 

These  problems,  Mr.  Chairman,  plus 
high  unemployment  in  our  area,  make 
our  task  of  building  needed  classrooms 
very  difficult.  Our  Republican  Governor 
of  Illinois  is  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  on  the  grounds  that  he  is  able 
to  take  care  of  all  of  our  building  needs 
with  State  funds.  However,  the  facts 
are  that  the  Govern(»  is  today  withhold- 
ing the  release  of  moneys  for  needed  pub- 
lic institutions  such  as  hospitals,  jails, 
and  other  facilities  approved  by  the  re- 
cent session  of  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly for  which  no  funds  are  available 
for  actual  construction.  If  Illinois  does 
not  have  funds  available  for  already  au- 
thorized improvements  in  the  public  wel- 
fare field,  then  I  ask  the  question,  "Where 
are  you  going  to  get  the  State  funds  with 
which  to  construct  needed  classrooms? 
The  only  answer  Is  local  bonded  indebt- 
edness and  matching  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Illinois  recently 
passed  a  law  increasing  the  sales  tax  and 
will  wind  up  this  year  with  a  terrific 
deficit.  Therefore,  the  Governor's  argu- 
ment that  he  is  going  to  take  care  of  the 
school  needs  can  only  result  in  more 
promises  and  no  action. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  has  also  been 
consistently  campaigning  in  my  district 
promising  help  to  the  unemployed,  yet 
we  still  have  over  20,000  able-bodied  men 
and  women  walking  the  streets  looking 
for  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  again 
assure  you  that  those  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  children  in  my  district 
are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  leg- 
islation and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
pel the  arguments  against  this  bill  and 
vote  for  legislation  designed  to  help  our 
school  districts  help  themselves  without 
Federal  control.    Thank  you. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  H.R.  10128.  The 
need  for  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt. 
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We  have  already  waited  too  long  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  States  in  this  cnwlal    th< 
area.    The  passage  of  such  a  measure  is 
long  overdue.    In  the  meantime,  the  Na- 
tions   classroom   shortages   have   con- 
tinued to  be  a  major  problem,  detracting    in* 
from  the  quantitative   and   qxxaUtative     — 
improvements  of   American  education. 
In   this,  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the    bil 
world,  it  is  incongruous  that  such  im- 
fortunate  inequities  in  the  educational 
services  available  to  our  schoolchildren    to 
be  allowed  to  prevail.  ta: : 

But  school  construction  needs  are  only 
one  part  of  our  educational  deficiencies. 
I  join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  adding   a  provision  to  the    of 
Thompson     school     construction     bill    foi 
which  would  allow  the  States  to  use  the 
available  Federal   money   for   teachers 
salaries  in  cases  where  it  is  considered 
that  this  is  their  particular  need.   Be- 
cause of  inadequate  salaries  in  many 
States,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  at- 
tract some  of  the  most  able  people  to  the 
teaching  profession.     For  example,  re-     uj 
ports  from  the  States  indicate  that  in 
the  fall  of   1959  there  was  a  total  of 
98.858  teachers  with  substandard  cre- 
dentials.     Furthermore,     the     current 
teacher  shortage  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  182,000  qualified  teachers. 

Clearly,  well -qualified  teachers  and 
adequate  school  facilities  are  among  this 
Nation's  scarcest  commodities.  To  al- 
low such  shortages  to  continue  may  well 
result  in  the  compromising  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  Education,  as  Walter 
Lippmann  has  observed,  is  truly  "the  life- 
giving  principle  of  national  power."  The 
future  of  democracy  depends  on  how  well  $ 
we  prepare  young  minds  to  meet  the  im- 
certainties  of  this  space  age.  Perhaps 
at  no  other  time  in  our  history  have  the 
demands  uix>n  this  Nation  been  so 
pressing.  At  no  other  time  has  it  been 
so  essential  that  we  recognize  the  na- 
tional responsibility  to  take  specific  ac-  oi 
tion  in  helping  the  Stated  to  meet  their 
criticrJ  classroom  and  teacher  shortages. 
In  the  report,  "The  Pursuit  of  Excel- 
lence"— Rockefeller  Bros.  F^xnd  re- 
port— the  need  for  more  money  for  oiu: 
schools  was  emphasized.  It  was  pointed 
out  that: 


^  in  the  Union,  without  regard  to 

need  which  is  claimed  to  be  jxistifl- 

,«on  for  this  proposal. 

]  Toponents  say  this  bill  does  not  bring 

iral  controls  ¥rith  it.    A  mere  read- 

of  the  bill  contradicts  and  obvi- 

brands  that  claim  false.    If  no 

or  controls  were  in  it,  the 

could  be  on  one  page  instead  of  25 

s     The  bill  Is  filled  with  regulaUons 

_  rules  which  bind  about  the  "gifts" 

the  States  and  school  districts,  from 

money  which  must  first  be  extracted 

extorted  from  the  taxpayers  who 

in  those  States  and  districts.    Be- 

^  the  "gifts"  can  be  made,  a  portion 

the  tax  money  collected  must  be  used 

support  of  the  great  new  bureaucracy 

wUl  administer  the  "gifts."    This 

together    with    other    handling 

.„js  will  consume  approximately  30^ 

of  each  dollar  granted  to  the  States. 

is  taken  because  it  is  the  average 

of     administering     the     various 

grants  in  aid"  programs  which  range 

to  50  percent  in  the  public  housing 
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All  of  the  problems  of  the  school  lead  us 
b&ci.  sooner  or  later  to  one  basic  problem — 
financing.  It  is  a  problem  with  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  cope  halfheartedly.  Edu- 
cation has  always  been  essential  to  achieve-  o! 
ment  of  our  political  and  moral  objectives. 
It  has  emerged  as  a  necessary  ingredient  In 
our  technological  advancement  and  now 
events  have  under.<?cored  its  value  In  terms 
of  sheer  survival. 

O 

The  decision  is  ours  to  make — whether 
we  shall  meet  this  responsibility  which  i.s 
required  for  the  national  welfare. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy]. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
not  see  a  basis  for  this  bill.  The  cry 
Is  that  there  are  school  districts  in  des- 
perate need.  Under  pressure,  the  in-  I 
formation  is  elicited  that  there  are 
slightly  over  200  such  districts  in  the 
United  States  out  of  more  than  40.000. 

This  bill  does  not  even  purport  to  be 
for  these  200  school  districts — it  author- 
izes funds  for   eveiT  district   in   every 
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pi  ogram. 

To  mix  a  few  metaphors,  you  have 
teamed  up  with  the  bureaucrats  and 
sheared  the  wool  from  the  goose  that 
lars  the  golden  egg  until  you  have 
pv  mped  it  dry. 

To  bring  this  thing  home,  so  the  tax- 
pi  yers  in  each  State  will  know  that 
ycu  know  what  it  is  costing  them,  we 
ca  n  take  Delaware  as  an  example.  That 
Slate's  taxpayers  will  pay  $7  in  taxes 
f 0  r  each  $1  the  State  receives  in  grants 
resulting  from  this  program.  Texas 
t^payers  will  pay  $4  in  taxes  for  each 
received  by  our  States  under  this 
program. 

The  handling  charge  is  only  one 
eiample  of  the  wastefulness  involved  in 
ttis  program. 

Another  is  the  cost  of  construction  of 
buildings.  There  is  a  recent  illustration 
this.  In  Selma,  Alabama,  two  school 
buildings  were  constructed  simultane- 
ously. On  the  grade  school,  no  Fed- 
eial  funds  were  used.  On  the  elemen- 
tary school.  Federal  funds  were  used. 

Under  the  Davis-Bacon  provision, 
which  is  only  one  of  the  Federal  controls 
ir  iposed  by  this  bill,  the  cost  of  the  build - 
ir  g  using  Federal  funds  greatly  exceeded 
tliat  of  the  other  building.  The  cost  of 
If  bor  alone  was  60  to  80  percent  greater 
f^r  the  Federal  aid  building.  The  cost 
the  Federal  aid  was  that  much  be- 
cause the  school  district  was  required  to 
that  much  excess  over  the  local  pre- 


pay 

veiling  wages. 

Something  else  to  consider  is  the  kind 

buildings  that  will  be  built  under  Fed- 
eral controls.  The  Federal  planners  will 
d^aw  imiform  Pla^  for  the  Nation,  and 
we  will  have  the^same  condition  as  in 
ppst  offices. 

Post  office  buildings  were  constructed 
id  my  district  under  the  dead  weight  of 
b  areaucratic  controls,  with  coal  bins 
b  lilt  into  the  basement.  Coal  has  never 
b^en  used  in  my  area  as  heating  fuel,  and 

am  sure  never  will  be — yet  it  was  re- 
quired that  coal  bins  be  provided.  Now 
S4  >me  of  those  buildings  are  getting  past 
usefulness,  with  never  a  lump  of  coal 
living  been  in  them. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  do 
a^vay  with  local  and  State  control  of 


education,  to  i-eplace  it  by  something  of 
that  nature.  It  is  fundamentally  dis- 
honest to  contend  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  dole  out  billions  of  dollars 
and  not  stipulate  how  it  would  be  spent. 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
would  place  themselves  in  a  more  re- 
spectable position  by  admitting  that 
Federal  control  would  inevitably  follow 
this  proposal,  and  use  their  arguments 
to  attempt  to  defend  federalization  of 
our  schools.  That  is  the  basic  issue 
here,  because  this  is.  inescapably,  a  foot 
in  the  schoolhouse  door,  which  wUl,  in 
the  end.  put  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  principal's  office  and  at  the  teacher  s 
desk.  i 

A  case  for  nationwide  appropriations 
by  Congress  for  education  for  any  pur- 
pose cannot  be  made.  If  there  be  a  few 
areas  so  far  below  the  general  average 
as  to  warrant  selective  assistance,  that 
might  present  a  different  case,  but  to 
make  those  few  situations  an  excvise  for 
general  Federal  grants  to  all  States  is 
financial  folly  and  educational  stupidity. 
Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  McSwknI. 

Mr.  McSWEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  10128.  I  do  this  as 
a  person  who  genuinely  believes  that  he 
has  in  his  heart  the  best  interests  of 
public  education  in  America  as  well  as 
the  schoolchildren. 

While  under  the  customs  of  the  House 
I  would  not  be  considered  an  education 
"expert,"  I  do  feel  able  to  speak  on  this 
subject  with  average  authority  on  the 
basis  that  I  am  a  former  school  board 
member  and  also  a  former  member  of 
the  Louisiana  State  board  of  education. 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  philosophical 
arguments  applicable  to  the  Issue  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  in  this  brief  state- 
ment. I  realize  that  there  Is  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  subject,  much 
of  which  is  contrary  to  my  belief  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  en- 
ter the  field  of  public  education,  aside 
from  certain  vocational  assistance  pro- 
grams that  had  a  genesis  outside  of  the 
framevork  of  public  education  as  such. 
The  fallacy  of  this  proposal  is  that  it 
is  a  general  assistance  bill  not  based  on 
need.  All  States  would  be  treated  the 
same,  regardless  of  their  willingness  or 
ability  to  adequately  educate  their  chil- 
dren. If  there  are  States  that  are  able 
but  unwilling  to  build  classrooms,  this 
Federal  assistance  is  not  likely  to  change 
this  attitude;  it  is  likely  to  compound  It 
If  there  are  States  that  are  willing  but 
unable  to  build  classrooms,  this  specific 
problem  might  be  a  proper  subject  for 
investigation;  but  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  most  States  do  have  the  re- 
sources to  adequately  educate  their  chil- 
dren if  they  made  these  resources  avail- 
able without  constitutional  or  statutory 
restrictions  which  prevent  the  emer- 
gence of  the  proper  priority.  To  ignore 
this  condition  prevalent  in  some  States 
constitutes  gross  unfairness  to  taxpayers 
of  other  States  who  would  be  called  upon 
to  assist  without  at  the  same  time  having 
any  assurance  that  the  children  of  these 
"deficient"  States  would  be  appreciably 
benefited 
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Education  is  now  enjoying  renewed  in- 
terest and  emphasis  from  the  American 
people.  This  is  as  It  should  be.  Educa- 
tion win  benefit  from  this.  So,  I  hope, 
will  the  entire  American  culture,  of 
which  education  is  only  a  part. 

Crime  in  America  is  the  result  of  weak- 
nesses of  the  American  culture.  We  need 
more  and  better  law  enforcement.  This, 
however,  does  not  justify  Federal  aid. 
Yet,  the  same  arguments  supporting  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  are  applicable  to 
Federal  aid  to  law  enforcement.  Federal 
aid  to  fire  protection,  Federal  aid  to  sani- 
tation and  Federal  aid  to  many  other 
local  responsibilities. 

The  transfer  of  responsibility  and  au- 
thority from  the  local  scene  to  Washing- 
ton is  neither  desirable  nor  remedial  to 
the  problems  sought  to  be  solved. 

I  urge  that  this  measure  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  New  York    [Mr.  Santan- 

GELOl. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  HR.  10128  a  bill  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  be  used  for  constructing  school  fa- 
cilities. This  far-reaching  bill  author- 
izes appropriations  of  $325  million  for 
each  of  fLscal  years  1961,  1962.  and  1963; 
the  amounts  appropriated  to  remain 
available  for  3  years.  The  allotments  to 
States  are  based  on  school-age  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  17  years.  The  States 
allotment,  if  unpaid,  remains  available 
to  them  for  3  years. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  ideo- 
logical contest.  The  summit  fiasco  in 
Paris  has  dramatized  the  great  need  of 
an  informed  and  literate  American  so- 
ciety. Our  President  in  his  message  to 
Congress  has  called  attention  to  the  seri- 
ous shortage  of  classrooms  in  the  public 
school  sjrstem  and  has  recommended  that 
Congress  take  ajjpropriate  action.  Ad- 
miral Hyman  Rickover,  one  of  our  great 
military  officials  who  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  nuclear 
powered  submarines  studied  the  Russian 
educational  system  and  reported  to  Con- 
gress and  particularly  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  mrember.  He  urged  us  to  take 
immediate  action  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational system  and  to  provide  adequate 
classrooms  in  which  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. Reliable  statistics  and  studies 
show  that  since  1956  over  210,730xlass- 
rooms  have  been  built  in  the  United 
States  and  the  need  for  classrooms  has 
decreased  by  only  27,400  classrooms. 
Today  our  Nation  has  a  shortage  of  132,- 
400  classrooms.  This  bill  through  its 
matching  provLsions  will  stimulate  and 
encourage  States  to  finance  the  cost  of 
15.000  to  16,000  classrooms. 

This  Federal  response  to  national 
educational  needs  supplements  and  does 
not  supplant  local  responsibility.  The 
efforts  of  States  and  local  communities 
is  still  paramount.  Safeguards  in  this 
bill  prevent  Federal  control  over  cunicu- 
lum  and  the  selection  of  personnel  and 
administration  and  operation  of  any 
school  or  school  system. 

Delay  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  means 
a  continuation  erf  double  or  triple  shifts 


in  school  classes  In  many  locaUties.  De- 
lay m  the  passage  means  a  delay  in  the 
educaticm  of  our  youth.  These  kwt 
years  can  never  be  regained.  Delay  of 
passage  or  defeat  of  this  bill  tar  political 
reasons  means  a  denial  to  our  children 
of  their  opportunity  to  develop  their 
talents  and  brains. 

Delay  means  education  denied  fw 
many  school  children.  No  excuse,  no 
rationalization  can  excuse  a  vote  deny- 
ing Federal  fvmds  to  States  to  build  nec- 
essary schools  for  the  education  of  our 
children. 

For  several  years  attempts  to  pass  leg- 
islation have  been  defeated.  Federal 
aid  is  needed  now,  not  in  the  future.  A 
well  educated  youth  is  our  greatest  asset 
and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
this  asset  and  to  improve  it. 

I  am  sensitive  to  this  great  need.  In 
my  district  in  New  York  City  there  are 
many  overcrowded  classes,  double  shifts, 
and  triple  shifts.  If  the  landed  gentry 
in  their  selfish  views  refuse  to  increase 
local  taxes  to  build  the  necessary  schools, 
we  who  have  the  responsibility  to  pass 
legislation  for  the  general  welfare  in  a 
world  whose  finite  limits  are  growing 
closer  and  we  who  are  responsible  for 
preparation  of  our  citizenry  in  a  uni- 
verse which  requires  scientific  minds, 
and  educated  people  must  lead  the  way. 
If  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  show  the  way, 
our  children  will  lose  their  way  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  ap- 
prove this  measure. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Metcalf]. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
should  be  reemphaslssed  that  this  debate 
.should  be  centered  around  one  thing, 
and  that  is  we  do  have  Federal  aid. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  Federal  aid  and 
Federal  assistance,  we  have  it  now.  We 
have  had  it  since  the  begmning  of  this 
Republic.  We  had  Federal  aid  before 
the  Constitution  was  established.  We 
had  land  grants  to  colleges  and  land 
grants  to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  long  before  we  had 
even  the  Constitution  of  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours.  We  had  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education.  We  had  Federal 
aid  for  the  federally  affected  areas.  We 
had  national  defense  education,  which 
was  Federal  aid  in  many,  many  cate- 
gories. We  spent  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  through 
Public  Law  874  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  schools.  We  have  spent 
almost  $1  billion  for  construction  of 
-schools  in  the  last  9  years.  That  is  dis- 
tinctly Federal  aid. 

Let  me  remind  you  about  Public  Law 
874.  Under  it  the  money  goes  directly 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  local  school  districts  and  goes  to  pay 
teachers"  salaries.  It  goes  to  pay  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  expenses.  It  pays 
for  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  for 
the  salaries  of  janitors  and  all  ot^er 
costs  of  running  a  school.  Two  years 
ago  this  Congress  adopted — ^very  wis^, 
I  think — a  proposition  that  there  is  a 
permanent,  abiding,  and  continuing  Fed- 


eral responsibility  fw  aid  and  assistance 
for  children  in  federally  affected  areas 
whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on 
Federal  property.  So  this  is  not  a  new 
program  we  are  Instituting.  Our  prob- 
lem today,  and  the  thing  we  are  going 
to  decide  today  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  continue  this  specialized  type  of 
Federal  aid  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
adopt  a  general  type  of  Federal  aid. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bradebcas]  quoted  a  veto  mes- 
sage from  a  President  of  the  United 
States  more  than  100  years  ago.  I  am 
going  to  come  down  a  little  further  in 
time  and  I  am  going  to  quote  from  a  re- 
port approved  by  President  Hoover  in 
1931.  This  was  a  report  on  the  Federal 
relation  to  education  by  his  National 
Advisory  Committee,  and  I  wish  that  this 
Republican  administration  would  at 
least  show  the  same  statesmanship  that 
was  shown  by  President  Hoover  in  that 
much  maligned  administration. 

The  part  of  the  report  I  wish  to  quote 
is  as  follows  : 

The  Committee  regards  the  foregoing 
principles  and  policies  as  of  dominant  im- 
portance. Bellerlng  that  they  are  the  nec- 
essary guides  in  the  evolution  of  Federal 
relations  to  American  education  and  that 
it  iB  essentl&I  to  follow  them  U  we  would 
make  the  United  States  meet  its  responsi- 
bility for  national  aspects  of  education  in 
ways  that  are  consistent  with  our  kind  of 
democratic  civilization.  •  •   • 

We  must  make  all  futiire  grants  to  States 
as  grants-in-aid  of  education  in  general, 
expendable  by  each  State  for  any  and  all 
educational  purposes  as  the  State  itself 
may  direct. 

That  was  thirty  years  ago.  In  the 
intervening  time,  we  have  adopted  this 
specialized  sort  of  aid.  Gradually,  we 
have  gone  away  from  that  principle  laid 
down  by  the  Hoover  administration  that 
we  should  have  Federal  aid  general  in 
form,  and  that  is  the  reason  today,  as 
soon  sis  I  can  be  recognized  to  do  so  after 
the  bill  is  open  for  amendment,  I  am 
going  to  offer  as  a  substitute  the  Senate 
bill  or  a  modification  of  the  Senate  bill 
that  provides  for  the  flexibiUty  of  aid  in 
general  and  that  provides  for  both  aid 
for  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries ;  that  permits  the  States  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  want  to  use  this 
money  for  teachers'  salaries  or  whether 
they  want  to  use  it  for  school  construc- 
tion or  want  to  use  it  in  any  combination 
that  the  State  decides  and  chooses  to 
use  it.  This  is  a  States'  rights  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  fiexibility  amendment. 
This  is  one  time  I  agree  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  that  we  should  firmly  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  States  to  admin- 
ister their  own  school  funds. 

My  substitute  will  permit  the  States 
to  use  their  fvmds  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
What  is  the  gentleman's  view  of  the  bill 
before  us,  and  his  substitute,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  segregated 
schools? 

Mr.  METCALF.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  under  the  bill  I  propose  to 
offer,  and  under  the  bill  the  gentleman 
has  offered,  the  money  goes  directly  to 
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the  States.  Therefore  it  is  distributed 
by  the  State  authorities.  If  one  single 
school  district  was  in  defiance,  under 
some  adjudication  before  a  Federal 
court,  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
money  would  still  have  to  be  distributed 
tx)  the  State  under  your  bill  and  undef 
my  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
it  the  gentleman's  opinion  that  in  a 
specific  instance  there  would  have  to  be, 
under  existing  decisi(sis,  a  specific  ad- 
judication with  respect  to  a  particular 
school  district  involved? 

Mr.  METCALP.  Yes;  with  respect  to 
an  individual  school  district  involved,  but 
it  is  my  opinion  there  would  have  to  be 
an  adjudication  before  the  Commis- 
sioner could  withhold  the  funds. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Would  It  follow,  in  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  that  if  two  school  districts  in  a 
particular  State  were  adjudicated  in 
defiance,  there  being  998  others,  the 
998  would  then  still  be  entitled  to  their 
appropriate  share? 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Yes;  and  the  Com- 
missioner could  not  withhold  the  funds. 
Under  both  of  our  bills  he  would  have 
to  turn  the  fimds  over  to  the  States 
within  60  days. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Suppose  a  State  hav- 
ing control  of  a  State  school  agency,  to 
which  funds  are  to  be  paid  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  would  it  be  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, or  some  executive  agency,  could 
withhold  the  funds  allocated  to  that 
State  from  the  State  until  it  complied 
with  the  Supreme  Court  decision? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
Would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  before 
answei'ing  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
it  conceivable,  in  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion, in  answering  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  a  State  as 
an  individual  could  be  in  defiance? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  be  very  doubtful  if  a  whole  State 
would  be  adjudicated  as  in  defiance  of 
a  Supreme  Court  decision.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded against  a  State  and  the  Federal 
district  coiu-t  in  that  State  determined 
that  evei-y  single  school  district  in  that 
State  was  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  probably  in  that  case 
the  Commissioner  would  withhold  the 
money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frcMn  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METTCALP.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Thoicpson]  has  brought  up 
this  question,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman* 
as  a  former  judicial  officer,  feels  that 
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the  United  States  should  provide  Ped- 
era  fimds  to  States,  which  is  done  on  a 
ma  «hing  basis,  where  those  States  are 
det  irmined  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Cot  jrt  of  the  United  States. 

» :r.  METCALF.  I  noted  no  State 
am  there  are  50  in  the  United  States — 
-no  3tate  that  is  in  defiance.  There  are 
spe  ciflc  districts  which  have  received  no 
Stete  funds  that  have  been  adjudicated 
in  ^[efiaace  of  the  decision. 

is  far  as  the  rest  of  the  school  dis- 
tri<its  are  concerned  they  are,  indeed, 
prcceeding  with  deliberate  speed  to  in- 
teg  rate  their  schools.  I  think  every  one 
of  Jiose  districts  should  have  the  Ped- 
era  I  funds  they  are  entitled  to. 

llr.  WAINWRIGHT.  The  gentleman 
hai  not  answered  my  specific  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  thinks  this 
she  uld  or  should  not  be  done. 

Blr.  METTCALP.  After  a  school  dis- 
tri(  t  has  been  adjudicated  as  in  defiance 
1 1  link  the  funds  should  be  withheld. 

Hr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
an  icipating  that  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  the  educational  aid  bill  cur- 
rer  tly  being  considered  by  the  commit- 
tee which  would  make  the  funds  author- 
ize! under  this  measure  available  both 
for  school -classroom  construction  and 
for  the  immistakably  necessary  upward 
adjustment  of  teachers'  salary  rates.  I 
wo  lid  like  to  make  known  at  this  junc- 
ture  my  unequivocal  support  for  such 
an  amendment. 

ikS  is  well  known,  the  other  body  has 
already  approved  an  education  aid 
measure  providing  aproximately  $1.8  bil- 
lion for  a  2-year  program  to  assist  the 
Stf  tes  in  helping  to  pay  teachers'  sala- 
rie !  as  well  as  build  schools. 

■;  'he  bill  presently  before  us  would  au- 
th(  rize  grants  of  $325  million  a  year  for 
3  y  ears.  During  the  first  year  the  States 
wo  lid  receive  the  funds  without  the 
ne<  essity  of  operating  within  the  frame - 
wo  -k  of  a  matching  formula.  The  next 
2  J  ears  the  State  would  have  to,  on  a 
f or  nularized  basis,  match  the  financial 
ass  stance  provided  for  in  the  bill  H.R. 

lops. 

lloth  measures.  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
prsiseworthy  in  that  they  constitute  na- 
tional legislative  recognition  of  the  un- 
miiitakable  necessity  for  the  immediate 
sh<  ring  up  of  our  Nation's  education 
syj  tem  in  the  face  of  phenomenally 
he  ghtened  demands  for  not  only  a  more 
wi(  espread  resei^voir  of  technical  and 
scl  ntific  skills  but  also  the  fundamental 
ab  lity  to  comprehend  rapidly  changing 
na  ional  and  world  events  through  the 
exercise  of  fundamental  knowledge 
ac(  uired  through  the  counti-y's  public 
scl  ool  systems. 

Jis  a  former  educator.  I  have  from 
tin  e  to  time  been  painfully  aware  of  the 
ine  suitable  compensation  schedules  with 
wh  ch  the  average  public  school  teacher 
rmjst  contend.  Although  the  average 
pulilic  school  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
corstantly  increase  his  or  her  teaching 
abi  ity  through  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
dit  onal  subject  knowledge  and  most  as- 
smedly  performs  a  professional  func- 
tioi  I  on  a  commimlty  and  national  basis 
sinilar  to  that  of  the  doctor  or  the 
lawyer,  the  teachers'  compensation  is 
haidly  commensurate  with  his  respon- 


sibiUties  and  obligations.  Countless 
numbers  of  our  more  highly  trained  and 
skilled  teachers  are  drifting  away  from 
the  teaching  profession  into  the  ranks 
of  private  industry  primarily  because  of 
the  economic  hardships  which  they  and 
their  families  face  on  the  basis  of  ciu:- 
rently  constituted  teachers'  salary  wage 
schedules.  To  send  one's  child  to  a  new- 
ly constructed  and  furnished  classroom 
only  to  be  instructed  by  a  teacher  in- 
sufficiently qualified  and  teaching  mi 
substandard  or  emergency  credentials 
would,  in  my  mind,  be  analogous,  based 
on  cmrent  consumer  goods  constimption 
trends,  to  seeing  a  new  television  set  in 
a  hovellike  home  with  the  set's  shin- 
ing antenna  standing  proudly  over  a 
rain -porous  roof. 

I  sincerely  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  most  serious  consideration  to  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  this  meas- 
.sure  which  would  provide  funds  for  the 
adjustment  of  teachers'  salaries  and 
hope  that  such  an  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  good 
education  costs  money.  The  Founding 
Fathers  agreed  on  the  need  for  national 
support  of  the  schools.  George  Wash- 
ington in  hiis  first  message  to  Congress 
said: 

There  Is  nothing  more  deser\ing  your 
patronage  than  the  promotion  of  science  and 

literature. 

And  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  think  by  far  the  most  important  bill  in 
our  whole  code  1b  that  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  people. 

In  this  country,  school  buildings  are 
not  being  constructed  at  a  fast  enough 
rate  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  enroll- 
ment. Overcrowded  classrooms  affect 
every  child  involved. 

As  an  Oregonian  I  am  proud  of  the 
efforts  my  State  has  made  in  the  field 
of  education.  But  school  costs  in  Ore- 
gon are  going  to  increase  from  the  pres- 
ent $185  million  to  at  least  $370  million 
in  the  next  10  years.  I  think  the  impor- 
tant question  here  is  whether  Oregon  can 
raise,  from  State  and  local  sources  alone, 
another  $185  million  for  education?  Can 
the  people  of  Oregon  double  their  pres- 
ent personal  taxes  spent  on  education? 
It  is  doubtful. 

Not  too  lone;  ago  I  found  out  that  we 
spend  more  on  a  soldier's  6  months  of 
basic  training  than  the  public  schools 
spent  on  all  of  his  previous  traininp 
This  is  a  startling  comparison  when  one 
considers  that  our  most  important  re- 
.source  is  our  children. 

It  is  time  we  faced  the  fact  that  we 
are  al.so  a  Nation  of  people  who  keep  on 
the  move.  Thirty-five  million  of  us 
change  our  addresses  every  year.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  effects  of  education  may 
be  registered  in  a  State  far  removed  from 
where  the  education  was  acquired.  The 
1950  census  revealed  that  57  percent  of 
Oregon's  population  was  not  native  born. 
while  some  245,000  native-born  Oregon- 
ians  were  at  that  time  living  in  other 
States. 

I  have  four  children,  three  of  school 
age  and  the  fourth  soon  to  start  school. 
My  boys  are  attending  school  here  in  thr 


District  of  Columbia.  This  fall  two  of 
them  will  go  to  school  in  Oregon.  This 
example  is  not  unusual. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  tells  us 
we  need  132,400  additional  classrooms  at 
this  time.  The  lack  means  that  during 
the  school  year  there  are  overcrowded 
classrooms  and  double  shifting.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  10  million  of 
our  public  school  children  are  being  edu- 
cationally handicapped  by  this  over- 
crowding. The  10  million  is  almost  a 
third  of  our  entire  public  school  enroll- 
ment. 

Our  whole  concept  of  public  education 
for 'all  is  being  challenged  by  this  short- 
age. 

The  need  for  H.R.  10128  is  clear.  I 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  help  its  passage 
with  appropriate  amendments. 

The  school  need  is  two  pronged.  There 
is  a  glaring  need  for  increased  teacher 
salaries.  If  this  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration could  enact  legislation 
which  would  help  build  classrooms  and 
staff  them,  it  would  be  steps  toward  a 
stronger  America.  Realistically  it  ap- 
pears that  both  cannot  be  done.  We  are 
faced  with  half  a  loaf  or  none.  I  want 
at  least  half  a  loaf  for  our  students. 

I  have  received  many  wires  urging  that 
I  support  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Let  me  list  some: 

The  Douglas  County  Council  of  the 
PTA,  Mrs.  Dale  Sail,  president. 

Coos  County  School  Superintendent 
Lillian  Farley. 

Former  University  of  Oregon  Chancel- 
lor Frederick  M.  Hunter. 

Paul  S.  Elhott,  superintendent  of  the 
Oakridge  schools.  Lane  County. 

D.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent. 
Oakridge  schools. 

Harold  Aspinwall.  president  of  the 
Oakridge  Schoolteachers  Association. 

Ercle  Ramey.  State  committee  on  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

C.  R.  Montgomei-y,  school  principal. 
Trevor  Russell,  school  princif>al. 
Robert  Boak.  school  principal. 
President  ELsa  Hagen.  Oregon  Educa- 
tion Department  of  Classroom  Teachers. 
Mr.  Cecil  Posey,  executive  secretaiy, 
Oregon  Education  Association. 

Charles  M.  Bentley,  president.  Coos 
County  Education  Association. 

Clifford  E.  Broyles.  chairman,  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Eugene  PTA 
Council. 

Lila  G.  Smith.  Bessie  Brice.  Mary 
Dawe.  Eldine  Joslen,  Vera  Lund.  Kath- 
leen McCullouph.  Helene  Schaefer, 
Gayle  Turner,  and  Eunice  Haworth.  all 
of  Eugene. 

President  I.  S.  *Bud"  Hakanson. 
Springfield  Education  Association. 

George  Linn,  Emma  Moller,  Bill  Down- 
ing, Leta  Slaple,  Dorothy  B.  Lockhard. 
D.  Na,slund.  and  Jack  Watzling.  Myrtle 
Point  bu.«5iness  people. 

Clindon  Hoard,  president,  Bethel  Edu- 
cation As.sociation. 

William  Croucher.  president,  Eagle 
Point  Class  Teachers. 

William  Sheppard.  Jean  Thompson. 
Naomi  Smith,  and  Don  Cattanach.  all  of 
Jackson  County. 

P.  R.  Mulins  and  Charles  Dwightspo. 
Coos  Bay. 


Members  of  the  Myrtle  Point  Btisiness 
and  Professional  Women's  dxib,  by 
Laura  Blenz,  Rebecca  Evans,  Gladys 
Cummin.  Dorothy  Blanger,  Wilma  For- 
est, and  Jerene  Davenport. 

Dave  Harbison,  Helen  Barrow,  Jim 
Collier.  Emily  Gregg,  Viola  Pomeroy, 
Vera  Selby.  Mabel  Copley,  and  Elsie 
Turner,  all  of  Jackson  County. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  most  of  these 
eminent  ladies  and  gentlemen  favor  the 
amending  of  H.R.  10128  to  include  money 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  certain  areas  and  aspects  of  life 
close  to  the  people  where  Federal  law  is 
inappropriate,  cannot  solve  the  problem, 
and  if  resorted  to  makes  the  problem 
worse. 

Education  is  just  such  an  area.  Edu- 
cation of  our  youth  arid  educational 
facilities  are  of  such  a  local  and  personal 
nature  to  the  community  that  local 
effort  is  necessary  or  the  job  will  not  be 
done. 

There  is  no  Federal  interest  in  our 
children  greater  than  that  of  parents, 
who  locally  will  take  whatever  action 
they  deem  right  and  proper.  Our  ac- 
tion here  asserting  the  need  for  Federal 
action  is  presumptious  in  the  extreme, 
and  a  refiection  on  parents,  teachers  and 
the  local  citizenry.  If  school  facilities 
are  not  so  plush  or  expansive  as  we 
think  they  should  when  compared  to 
what  they  might  be,  does  it  follow  that 
the  Federal  Goverrmient  should  take  or 
try  to  take  affairs  out  of  local  hands? 
Of  course  not. 

The  limit  of  local  bonded  indebted- 
ness is  proof  of  local  responsibility  in 
financial  matters.  Living  within  a 
budget  is  commendable.  It  may  force 
postponement  of  some  purchases  of 
course.  Just  as  you  decide  not  to  buy  a 
new  car,  local  citizens,  weighing  all  the 
public  expenses,  may  decide  not  to  start 
new  projects,  or  build  a  new  school  this 
year.  Whatever  their  decision,  it  is 
right  because  they  make  the  decision.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  increase  their  bonded 
indebtedness,  and  not  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  disregard  these  local 
bellwethers  of  fiscal  sanity,  by  forcing 
on  the  people  another  Federal  law. 

There  is  no  Federal  money.  There  is 
only  one  source  of  tax  money — local 
pockets,  that  is.  the  citizens'  pockets. 
Faihire  to  realize  such  common  sense 
has  resulted  all  too  often  in  building 
Federal  debt— by  living  beyond  our 
means. 

As  to  school  facihties,  we  have  fine 
educational  plants  in  this  Nation.  The 
need  for  more  classrooms  is  being  met. 
Wnere  there  is  a  shortage,  headway  is 
being  made.  All  the  localities  need  is  to 
be  left  alone.  For  that  matter,  how  can 
we  help  the  local  need  for  money  when 
we  first  must  take  from  the  localities 
the  money  which  we  then  offer  as  aid? 

Basically,  Federal  aid  to  education  is 
wrong.  It  is  the  wrong  cure  to  the  prob- 
lem. The  job  must  and  can  only  be 
done  imder  local  planning,  local  effort, 
local  financing. 

Federal  aid  means  Federal  control. 
Responsible  Federal  action  must  result 
in  ground  rules  that  protect  public  fimds 
since  we  are  stewards  in  handling  tax 


money.  This  is  Federal  control.  One 
example  is  the  Davis-Bacon  law  which 
accompanies  this  bill.  Under  this  stipu- 
lation every  wage  is  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  the  Construction  of  the 
school  buildings,  and  from  his  ruhng 
there  is  no  recourse,  not  even  in  court. 
This,  of  com"se,  is  Federal  control  with 
a  vengeance.  At  present  our  local  con- 
struction is  a  local  matter.  No  Federal 
control  disclaimer  or  other  platitude  as 
in  this  bill  is  going  to  prevent  Federal 
control  in  the  field  of  Federal  spending. 
If  the  control  is  lacking  It  will  be  only 
the  lack  of  enforcement  since  this  bill 
spells  out  control. 

This  is  a  bad  bill,  at  best,  besides  being 
a  foot  in  the  door.  It  does  not  provide 
a  needs  test  and  therefore  does  not  even 
solve  the  problem  the  proponents  have 
advanced,  namely,  the  need  for  schools 
in  particular  areas  of  our  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  for  their  out- 
standing rep>ort,  which  I  here  incorpo- 
rate in  my  views. 

If  this  bill  were  to  pass,  the  localities 
would  have  every  reason  to  hold  up  on 
their  local  effort  and  await  Federal  help. 
If  such  a  situation  came  to  pass,  the  de- 
mise of  our  free  educational  system  would 
be  at  hand.  The  Federal  Government 
would  then  do  it  all.  Well,  the  dictator- 
ships of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin, 
Khrushchev,  should  prove  the  danger  of 
this  course.  Theirs  was  and  is  govern- 
ment control  of  education.  The  present 
effort  to  pass  this  bill,  hidmg  behind  a 
disclaimer  of  no  Federal  control — as  we 
spell  out  25  pages  of  control — reminds 
me,  "There  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  10128  to  author- 
ize Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  to  be  used  for  constructing  school 
facihties.  The  question  before  the 
House  is  whether  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  take  any  action  on  assisting 
local  school  districts  in  the  construction 
of  much  needed  school  facilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  classromns  are 
needed.  In  January  1959  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  announced  that  this  Nation 
needed  an  additional  140,500  classrooms 
to  adequately  house  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America  attending  the  public  schools. 
This  is  in  spite  of  almost  record  con- 
struction in  the  1957-58  school  year, 
when  71,600  classrooms  were  built.  In 
the  intervening  times,  no  doubt  this 
number  of  needed  classrooms  has  greatly 
increased. 

We  are  facing  an  exploding  popula* 
tion  problem  in  the  United  States,  and 
with  almost  one  out  of  every  four  people 
attending  school,  that  means  a  corre- 
sponding explosion  of  the  school  facil- 
ities problem. 

The  general  level  of  education  in  a 
democracy  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  democratic 
type  of  govermnent  is  operated.  In  this 
Nation,  composed  of  50  States,  the  de- 
gree of  excellence  of  education  differs 
sharply  in  the  respective  States. 

If  people  in  the  low  education  level 
States  remained  in  their  own  States  this 
would  be  only  a  local  problem.  But  in 
the  United  States  we  can  be  thankful  we 
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have  freedom  to  travel  freely  from  State 
to  State  and  change  our  place  of  resi- 
dence from  State  to  State  if  we  so  desire. 
People  are  constantly  moving  across 
State  borders.  Intrastate  migration 
frequently  is  as  high  as  2  or  3  million 
families  per  year. 

Under  our  system  of  democracy,  each 
individual's  vote  has  the  same  value.  I 
believe  it  is  a  valid  principle  that  people 
who  have  had  the  benefit  of  education 
are  mwe  capable  of  vmderstanding  the 
issues  confronting  xis  today  and  more 
capable  of  evaluating  the  candidates  for 
election.  It  Is  most  iimxjrtant  that  the 
people  who  vote  in  a  democracy  have 
access  to  at  least  a  fair  level  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  It  is  to  the  Nation's 
best  interests  that  every  citizen  who 
votes  is  qualified  to  vote  wisely  and  select 
candidates  carefully. 

In  time  of  war,  every  citizen,  regard- 
less of  education,  is  required  to  serve  his 
country  and  defend  his  country  against 
enemy  attacks.  It  is  just  as  necessary, 
in  times  of  peace,  that  every  citizen  be 
able  to  discharge  his  responsibility  at  the 
ballot  box  in  a  capable  manner. 

In  many  parts  of  our  Nation,  school 
districts  are  bonded  to  their  limit.  Tax 
revenues  for  school  constructicm  are 
lacking.  It  se&nas  to  me  It  is  only  com- 
mon sense  and  certainly  in  the  Nation's 
interest  that  we  help  those  school  dis- 
tricts who  have  lower  tax  revenues,  to 
increase  the  number  of  school  rooms  in 
their  areas. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  confined 
strictly  to  classroom  construction.  The 
moneys  would  be  allocated  by  State 
boards  of  education.  There  is  no  prob- 
lem to  be  solved  on  the  bogus  fear  ot 
Federal  dMnination.  Where  FedCTal 
grants  in  aid  have  been  made  in  feder- 
ally impacted  areas,  th^e  has  never  been 
ODe  case  of  an  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  the  function  of 
normal  school  procedvu^s. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  spending  mc^re 
than  $40  bilhon  a  year  for  defense,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  sending  more  than  $4 
billion  overseas  to  help  other  nations 
achieve  stable  conditions,  I  am  sure  we 
can  afford  the  modest  sum  set  forth  in 
this  bill. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  HJEi.  10128. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
money  authorized  in  the  bill  now  before 
us  were  to  be  used  for  school  construc- 
tion in  those  States  where  classroom 
shortages  exist  which  the  States  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  overcome,  I  would 
gladly  support  it.  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  such  a  bill  every  time  this  question 
has  come  before  us.  But  the  hard  fact 
is,  as  I  stated  hbre  yesterday,  that  most 
of  the  money  in  this  bill  would  go  to 
States  where  the  acute  classroom  short- 
ages do  not  exist.  The  bill  allocates 
funds  among  the  States  simply  on  the 
basis  of  school-age  population,  without 
regard  to  need  or  financial  ability  or 
effort  to  construct  schools. 

Under  the  equalization  formula  I 
helped  to  devise  in  1945  when  I  was  on 
the  Committee  on  Education,  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment.  that  is.  all  the  States, 
would  give  aid  to  those  States  that  were 
making  better  than  the  average  effort 
with  the  resources  they  had,  but  were 
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stil  imable  to  reach  the  average  level 
of  expenditxires  for  education.  If  such 
a  State  were  to  reduce  its  own  effort,  it 
w(  uld,  to  the  extent  of  that  reduction, 
reduce  its  share  of  Federal  funds. 

rhat  is  the  fair  way  to  deal  with  the 
pr>blem.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  only 
wiy  that  will  solve  the  problem.  Be- 
cause, obviously,  the  more  of  our  funds 
thit  we  allocate  to  the  areas  without 
n(  ed,  the  less  there  will  be  for  the  areas 
w:  bh  need. 

I  will  not  accept  the  suggestion  made 
bji  some  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  this 
uz  sound  method  of  dealing  with  the 
pr:>blem  are  less  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  It  is  precisely 
because  we  want  to  help  where  help  is 
ne  eded  that  we  feel  compelled  in  all  good 
conscience  to  reject  any  method  that 
seids  the  bulk  of  the  help  where  it  is 
net  needed.  When  I  refuse  to  give  a 
patient  a  remedy  that  will  not  cure  his 
illness,  it  does  not  mean  I  am  uncon- 
cerned about  his  illness.  It  is  just  be- 
es use  I  want  to  get  him  well  that  I  must 
get  and  use  remedies  that  will  do  what 
is  needed. 

If  I  want  to  help  with  the  i>oor  and 
n(  edy  in  my  city,  I  do  not  disburse  such 
funds  bs  I  have  by  handing  out  a  $20 
bi  1  to  every  person  on  the  street,  the 
ss  me  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  this  bill  does.  E^ven  the 
E  Liott  amendment  to  establish  a  semi- 
e<  ualization  formula  is  being  rejected. 
It  would  give  more  to  the  poor  and  needy 
S  ates  and  less  to  the  richer  States  which 
ai  e  quite  able  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 
B  it,  for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  why 
a  I  the  people  should  be  taxed  to  pro- 
v:  de  any  grants  at  all  for  States  which 
di  >  not  need  them. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  vote  against 
U  lis  bill,  and  continue  to  hope  that  those 
w  10  so  strongly  advocate  Federal  aid  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  for  more  class- 
re  oms  in  those  States  which  do  not  have 
ai  [equate  resources  to  provide  proper 
e<  ucational  facihties  for  their  children, 
w  11  one  day  join  in  supporting  legisla- 
ti>n  that  will  accomplish  that  end,  in- 
stead of  bills  like  this  which  do  not  do 
that  job. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  outside  aid 
s]  lould  go  only  to  those  places  where  a 
n»ed  exists  that  requires  outside  help, 
aid  only  if  those  places  are  doing  the 
bsst  they  can  with  the  resources  they 
hive,  or  at  least  doing  as  much  as  the 
average  effort  among  the  States. 

This  brings  up  an  additional  consider- 
a  ion  for  States  like  mine  of  Minnesota 
whose  people  are  already  paying  far 
D  lore  than  the  national  average  in  State 
aid  local  taxes  in  order  to  take  care  of 
our  own  needs.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  yesterday 
piaced  figures  in  the  Record  showing 
tiat  the  average  family  in  Minnesota 
v(lth  two  children  and  a  total  annual 
iJLCome  of  $5,000  is  paying  about  $480  a 
y>ar  in  real  estate  taxes.  State  income 
ttx,  and  tobacco  and  gasoline  taxes.  In 
SHne  States  that  have  acute  classroom 
siortages.  a  similar  family  with  the 
s  une  income  is  paying  as  little  as  $139  a 
J  sar.  No  w«ider  they  have  classroom 
s  lortages.  But  that  is  not  alL  Some  of 
t  lose  same  States  offer  exemption  from 
I  roperty  tax  and  various  excise  taxes 


for  as  long  as  10  years  for  new  enter- 
prises locating  in  those  States.  The  re- 
sult is  that  several  industries  in  my 
State  have  closed  down  in  recent  years 
and  moved  south  or  to  areas  with  lower 
local  taxes,  leaving  my  people  unem- 
ployed or  forced  to  move  away  despite 
the  desires  of  the  families  to  stay  where 
their  schools,  churches,  and  friends  are. 
It  all  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
people  in  States  like  mine  which  are 
paying  high  State  and  local  taxes  to 
take  care  of  our  educational  and  other 
needs,  are  asked  to  pay  Federal  taxes 
to  help  provide  also  schools  for  children 
in  other  States  which  then  offer  lower 
taxes  to  entice  businesses  away  from 
Minnesota  and  deprive  our  people  of 
their  jobs.  This  is  not  the  fair  c  the 
right  or  the  effective  way  to  meet  the 
problem.  I  cannot  vote  for  a  bill  which 
does  not  take  into  consideration  even  one 
of  the  three  essentials — need,  capacity 
and  effort. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  heard  so  many  speaking  of 
States  that  do  and  States  that  do  not 
need  financial  help  for  education.  I 
want  to  remind  the  Members  that  finan- 
cial needs  in  every  State  is  on  a  school 
district  basis.  Every  State  has  some  dis- 
tricts that  are  and  some  districts  that  are 
not  in  financial  difficulty.  Only  the  pro- 
portion of  such  States  varies  from  State 
to  State.  It  does  not  do  a  child  in  a 
bankrupt  school  district  one  bit  of  good 
to  know  that  there  is  an  empty  classroom 
in  some  far  comer  of  the  State.  Our 
population  is  shifting  and  financial 
school  distress  is  where  most  of  the  chil- 
dren are  located  for  existing  structure 
are  inadequate  or  prUctically  nil  in  most 
of  those  areas.  In  many  of  those  areas, 
the  people  are  paying  higher  taxes  than 
in  areas  with  no  financial  problem  and 
I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  say  as  some 
have  said  that  local  people  in  districts  in 
financial  trouble  have  not  done  their 
duty.  In  many  cases  in  Iowa  and  other 
States  pcu-ents  and  other  taxpayers  in 
districts  in  financial  difficulty  are  doing 
all  the  legislature  will  let  them  do  and 
the  same  people  who  oppose  this  legisla- 
tion oppo.se  giving  them  ways  to  help 
themselves  on  a  local  level. 

Farmers  use  real  estate  in  their  busi- 
ness to  greater  extent  than  anyone  else 
and  with  farm  incomes  down,  they  will 
certainly  benefit  from  any  shift  from 
real  estate  to  a  broader  tax  ba.«e  to  sup- 
port education  which  will  result  in  this 
but  crowded  city  districts  with  low  val- 
uation per  pupil  are  taxed  high  on  real 
estate  too.  "ITiose  who  say  local  taxes 
are  not  high  in  most  communities  and 
that  there  is  no  need  for  a  broader  tax 
base  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  rising 
to  oppose  the  provisions  Incorporated  in 
H.R.  10128,  or  any  similar  legislation  to 
be  presented,  I  might  add  my  oppKJsition 
to  the  theory  of  Federal  Aid  to  Educa- 
tion, in  principle. 

It  will  do  nothing  constructive  for  my 
Third  Congressional  Ehstrict.  nor  for  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  as  a  whole,  other  than 
bring  in  a  further  measure  of  Federal 
control  over  our  daily  lives  and  an  edu- 
cational system  that  is  presently  prop- 
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erly  constituted  and  fimctioning  in  a 
very  successful  manner. 

In  my  opinion,  we  now  have  more  than 
a  full  measure  of  Federal  controls  that 
are  presently  usurping  many  of  the  duly 
constituted  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
several  States. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  has  long  re- 
alized its  obligations  toward  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  and  has  fulfilled  these 
obligations  over  the  years.  We  are  not 
soliciting  any  funds  that  would  entail 
transferring  our  educational  system  over 
to  Federal  control.  To  say  that  Federal 
control  would  not  come  with  Federal 
funds  is  nothing  short  of  the  ridiculous. 
Whenever  you  accept  Federal  funds,  you 
will  accept  a  measure  of  Federal  control, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  The  pattern 
is  all  too  familiar  to  us,  and  is  growing 
in  stature  with  the  further  distribution 
of  such  funds. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  not  yet  ready 
to  turn  its  educational  system  over  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Federal 
Government.  To  illustrate  a  point  of 
self-reliance,  a  survey  made  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  1959 
indicated  that  Nebraska  schools  had  a 
backlog  need  of  521  classrooms.  A  re- 
cent report  from  the  Nebraska  Depart- 
ment of  Education  indicates  that  570 
classrooms  were  constructed  in  1959.  and 
twice  that  number  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1960. 

During  the  period  1950-59.  the 
school  districts  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
voted  for  266  bond  issues,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  over  $113  million,  which 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  4,620  ele- 
mentary, high  school  and  combined 
classrooms.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
about  $25  million  of  such  construction 
under  way. 

Nebraska  schools  have,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  no  classroom  needs  that  can- 
not be  met  by  reorganization,  or  a  rea- 
sonable effort  on  the  i>art  of  the  school 
districts  involved.  They  can  meet  the 
problem  by  financing  their  needs  through 
the  Issuanfce  of  bonds  for  reasonable 
amounts  up  to  10  or  12  percent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  district  prop- 
erty. Some  of  the  school  districts  have 
already  voted  this  amount  in  meeting 
their  school  construction  needs. 

This,  then.  I  submit  is  self-reliance  in 
the  most  p>ositive  form,  and  the  people 
of  Ihe  State  of  Nebraska  are  determined 
to  continue  in  this  fashion. 

They  are  perfectly  willing  to  meet  and 
accept  the  onrushing  challenge  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  educational  facilit.es  in  a 
progression  of  technological  advance  in 
a  modern  world.  It  begins  in  the  elemen- 
tary and  the  high  schools,  and  the  people 
of  my  State  have  accepted  the  challenge 
without  the  help  of  outside  aid.  They 
wish  to  continue  this  pattern  and.  there- 
fore, are  not  looking  for  assistance  from 
the  Federal  Government,  with  its  at- 
tending controls,  nor  do  they  feel  that 
their  State  and  the  taxpayers  therein 
should  be  burdened  by  the  deficiencies 
of  other  States  who  have  failed  to  me^t 
their  obligations  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  some 
40,000  school  districts  in  the  Nation  have 
reached  their  bonding  limits  and  are  un- 


able to  finance  their  educational  needs. 
Why  has  not  this  possibility  been  more 
thoroughly  explored  before  saddling  the 
entire  50  States  with  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding classroom  construction  and  facili- 
ties for  those  who  have  shown  no  real 
desire  to  provide  the  means  from  their 
own  available  resources. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  mailed  a  legislative 
questionnaire  to  the  constituents  in  my 
congressional  district  and  one  of  the 
questions  propounded  concerned  the  con- 
troversial problem  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

The  results  did  not  surprise  me  because 
I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  thinking  of  my 
people  on  that  subject  over  a  period  of 
many  years.  The  results  showed  that  83 
percent  were  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
education,  while  only  17  percent  were 
in  the  affirmative.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  opjxwe  this  legislation. 

We,  in  Nebraska,  are  proud  of  our 
educational  system,  built  over  the  years 
with  our  own  hands  and  our  own  finances. 
We  do  not  intend  to  let  it  slip  from  our 
grasp  into  the  hands  of  any  socialistic 
planners. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  this  committee  bill  can  be 
passed  without  crippling  amendments. 
I  wish  it  were  a  better  measure.  I  wish 
I  could  say  that  this  bill  were  identical 
with  the  bill  passed  by  the  other  body. 
I  wish  it  contained  the  M^«alf  amend- 
ment, wherein  these  fimds  could  be  ap- 
portioned to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
general  school  needs,  not  solely  school 
construction. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  a  mood  to  pass  a  really 
good  education  bill;  so  we  must  accept 
the  best  we  can  get,  hoping  that  it 
will  be  improved  in  conference. 

The  objections  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill  are  the  standard  arguments  that 
have  been  advanced  for  years :  (1 )  There 
is  no  real  need  for  Federal  aid;  (2)  Fed- 
eral aid  means  Federal  control;  and  (3) 
waste  occurs  when  local  taxpayers  send 
money  to  Washington  to  be  returned  for 
school  purposes. 

If  these  arguments  were  totally  valid, 
any  thinking  person  would  be  opp>osed  to 
Federal  aid  for  schools.  I,  for  one,  feel 
very  deeply  that  local  school  boards 
and  local  administrators  must  control 
education.  Knowing  a  lot  of  school 
board  members,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  will  control  school  policies,  wher- 
ever the  money  comes  from. 

But  today  there  is  a  national  problem 
involved  in  the  improvement  of  Amer- 
ica's educational  system.  We  are  still 
behind  on  classroom  construction  that 
was  postponed  during  the  war.  Also,  we 
are  experiencing  a  tremendous  popula- 
tion shift  in  America  as  industry  be- 
comes more  and  more  decentralized. 

Picture  this  situation :  John  Jones  and 
his  family  have  been  living  in  a  rich 
State.  His  children  have  attended  good 
public  schools. 

Suddenly,  Jones  receives  a  company 
promotion  and  is  transferred  to  a  low- 
income  State. 

Now.  his  children  ai"e  thrown  into  an 
inferior  public  school  system.  The  re- 
adjustment   problem    Is    indescribable. 


The  child  loses,  the  fanply  loses,  and  the 
Nation  loses. 

How  much  better  it  would  have  been 
if  John  Jones  had  recognized  in  ad- 
vance that  he  could  not  ignore  the 
school  systems  of  distant  States,  because 
his  children  might  someday  attend 
them.  No  man  caq,  live  unto  himself 
in  modern  America.  He  may  be  a  New 
Yorker  today,  a  Louisianian  tomorrow, 
and  a  Califomian  at  still  some  future 
date. 

Every  citizen  should  be  interested  in 
good  education  not  only  in  his  own  town 
and  State  but  in  every  town  and  every 
State. 

Second,  this  particular  Federal  aid  to 
schools  for,  construction  of  facilities 
does  not  mean  Federal  control  This 
bill  clearly  apportions  the  money  to  the 
States  to  be  spent  by  the  States  accord- 
ing to  State  laws  and  requirements.  It 
follows  the  same  principle  as  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  program.  Would  any 
thinking  person  repeal  the  Hill-Burton 
Act  on  the  grounds  that  it  brings  Fed- 
eral control  of  hospitals?  There  is  no 
Federal  control  of  education  in  this  bill. 

Also,  this  bill  involves  $325  million, 
some  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  educa- 
tional expenditure.  Control  will  re- 
main with  the  98  percent,  not  the  Fed- 
eral 2  percent. 

Now,  this  objection  about  gathering 
taxpayers'  money  into  Washington  to  be 
returned,  less  administrative  costs,  to 
localities. 

This  is  the  same  objection  that  was 
made,  years  ago,  against  State  aid  to  lo- 
cal school  districts.  In  those  long-ago 
days,  the  hue  and  cry  was  "Why  send 
tax  money  into  the  State  capital  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  local  school  districts?" 

Well,  few  people  oppose  State  aid  to 
local  school  districts,  any  more.  People 
generally  approve  of  the  idea  of  appor- 
tioning State  funds  to  poorer  localities 
to  make  their  educational  opportimlties 
more  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
richer  localities. 

Further,  the  Federal  administrative 
costs  involved  in  this  bill  will  be  very 
minute.  Again,  it  is  the  same  principle 
as  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program. 

I  am  for  better  and  better  education. 
I  believe  that  a  citizen  trained  to  think 
is  a  free  man  who  will  stay  free.  And 
if  the  localities  and  States  cannot,  or 
will  not.  raise  the  money  to  provide  bet- 
ter education  for  our  children,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  step  in.  Educa- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  stymied  by 
an  argument  over  which  pocket  the 
money  comes  out  of.  If  our  localities 
and  our  States  can  be  assisted  in  the 
heavy  burden  of  floating  bonds  for 
school  construction,  if  our  citizens  can 
be  spared  still  further  increases  in  prop- 
erty taxes  for  school  building  construc- 
tion, the  local  school  boards  shoxild  be 
able  to  take  some  steps  toward  better 
science  and  language  instruction,  better 
teachers'  salaries,  and  so  forth,  to  equip 
our  children  for  the  complicated  world 
they  are  entering. 

Nothing  is  more  impoi-tant  than  edu- 
cating our  children.  This  is  the  best 
money  we  spend.  Let  us  pass  this  school 
construction  bill  and  hope  it  will  come 
back  a  still  better  bill  after  conference. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.     Mr.  Chairman,  one 
of  the  more  difficult  votes  I  was  called 
V  upon  to  cast  during  1958,  my  first  year 

of  congressional  service,  was  my  dis- 
senting vote  against  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  (Public 
Law  85-864).  Sparked  by  the  public 
furore  generated  by  Russia's  successful 
firing  of  the  "Sputnik"  missile,  and  the 
consequent  alarm  raised  in  many  cir- 
cles that  this  isolated  fact  signaled  the 
end  to  the  competitive  excellence  of 
America's  vaunted  educational  system, 
there  was  never  much  doubt  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  "do-something-now"  bill, 
carrying  as  it  did  that  compelling  "de- 
fense" label  In  a  congressional  election 
year. 

The  majority  of  my  colleagues  here, 
and  in  the  other  body,  read  into  the 
"message  of  Sputnik"  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  emergency  in  the 
field  of  education  that  compelled  them 
to  abandon  the  convictions,  previously 
held  by  most  of  them,  that  the  duty  of 
providing  their  youthful  citizens  with 
an  adequate  education,  sufficient  unto 
the  necessities  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  rested  with  our  separate  local. 
American  c(Mnmunities,  supplemented  by 
such  aid  as  the  several  States  determined 
to  render  those  local  communities;  that 
that  intangible  something  called  "con- 
trol" of  such  educational  processes  was 
a  matter  reserved  to  those  States  or  to 
the  "people"  thereof  by  the  10th  amend- 
ment to  our  Federal  Constitution,  and 
that  a  gradual  erosion  of  that  important 
State-and-local  control  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government  would  surely  fol- 
low, as  night  follows  day.  any  broad 
FMeral  Intervention  into  this  field. 

Although  at  the  time  I  reserved  unto 
myself  my  own  objectionis  to  the  1958 
act.    based    upon    similar    convictions 
which  I  was  not  then  wholly  prepared 
to  abandon,  my  main  reason  for  miy 
dissenting  vote  stemmed  from  my  fail- 
vire  to  read  into  the  existing  situation 
any  convincing  evidence  of  such  an  al- 
leged "national  emergency"  with  respect 
to  the  American  system  of  education  as 
would  Justify  enactment  of  the  imprece- 
dented  legislation  then  pn^xtsed.    Now 
this  is  not  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  not  since  been  aware  of  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  1958  act.    Of  course 
it  has  helped,  as  would  any  other  newly 
fotmd  source  of  financial  assistance,  to 
enable  many  deserving  students  to  f\ir- 
ther  their  education,  particularly  in  the 
now  vital  areas  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy.   Again,  of  course  it  has  helped,  as 
would  any  other  newly  found  source  of 
financial  assistance,  many  of  our  second- 
ary public  schools  and,  on  a  loan  basis, 
some  of  our  private  and  parochial  schools 
to  remodel  and  better  equip  their  facili- 
ties for  teaching  science,  math,  and  lan- 
guage courses.    In  the  same  way,  that 
act   has   financed    and    expanded    and 
thereby  improved  the  programs  of  voca- 
tiMua  training  and  advanced  guidance 
and  student  testing  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.  Even  oiu- own  subsequent  successes 
in  the  missile  field,  both  of  military  con- 
sequence and  in  the  realm  of  outer  space, 
cannot  obscure  the  good  that  the  Fed- 
eral tax  dollars  appropriated  for  these 
purposes  has  accomplished.    No  one  can 
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SJiy.  least  of  all  myself,  that  they  have 
bsen  either  wasted  or  misspent. 

However,  as  I  warned  at  the  time  when 
I  questioned  not  the  good  that  the  1958 
act  might  accomplish  but  the  wisdcxn 
and  necessity  for  such  Federal  inter- 
vention into  this  new  realm  at  all,  that 
s  ime  act  is  now  serving,  in  part  at  least, 
as  the  basis  for  the  presently  consid- 
ered even  deeper  Federal  penetration 
t  ito  an  area  of  responsibility  that  I  still 
t  rmly  believe  belongs  solely  to  our  State 
and  local  governments.  This  is  as  it 
ever  has  been,  and  if  the  1958  act  might 
te  called  the  "camel's  nose  under  the 
t;nt"  so,  too,  can  it  be  said  that  this, 
t  le  potential  1960  School  Construction 
Assistance  Act.  is  undoubtedly  the 
"camel's  head."  and  the  "body  of  the 
c  unel"  cannot  be  far  behind. 

Once  again,  it  appears  that  I  shall 
f  nd  myself  occupying  a  minority  posi- 
t  on.  This  is  not  a  situation  that  I 
I  slish,  not  simply  because  there  are  com- 
munities and  local  civic  groups  in  some 
c  f  those  ccxnmunities  I  am  privileged  to 

1  epresent  that  have  urged  me  to  support 
tils  legislation — H.R.  10128 — and  even 
t3  work  to  expand  the  authorization  we 
lereby  contemplate  both  in  dollars  and 
lito  the  field  of  teacher-salaries,  but 
slso  because  I  am  completely  aware  of 
t  le  truth  in  this  recent  statement  by 
i  .dmlral  Hyman  Rickover  that — 

Unless  we  have  a  thoroughly  educated  cltl- 

2  snry,  we  will  not  be  able  to  solve  either  our 
I  lilltary  or  the  many  other  problems  facing 
1  tils  country  today. 

Although  he  did  not  say  so,'  I  am  sure 
1  idmiral  Rickover  believes  that  education 
l!  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  that 
1  rould  be  a  position  to  which  I,  too,  would 
subscribe.  Thus,  I  must  again  consider 
the  paramoimt  national  interest.  I  am 
similarly  aware  of  my  responsibility  to 
t  he  young  people  who  now  poEmlate  the 
t  econdary  and  elementary  schools  In  my 
congressional  district,  and  to  their  tax- 
l  Vkying  parents,  to  subordinate  such  per- 
s  Dnal  objections  as  I  may  have,  based  on 
iiy  own  political  philosophy,  to  their 
I  est  Interests  in  con^derlng  this  legisla- 
t  on.  Finally,  I  have  my  own  stake  in 
t  le  future  excellence  of  the  American 
educational  system  represented  by  my 
two  sons,  aged  10  and  5,  who  will  soon  be 
simpllng  the  more  important  merits 
t lereof . 

Put  together,  these  are  responsibili- 
t  es  that  I  cannot  accept  lightly.  The 
c  ecisions  that  I  will  soon  be  called  upon 
1 3  make  have  not  been  easy  to  come  by. 

In  explaining  them,  however,  let  us 
see  if  we  can  reduce  the  factors  in- 
volved in  those  decisions  to  their  sim- 
llest  common  denominators.  Unless 
t  lis  bill  is  amended  "up"  so  as  to  in - 
c  ude  an  authorization  for  subsidizing 
t  jacher  salaries,  all  we  are  talking  about 
i;  the  necessity  for,  and  the  possible 
manner  of,  supplementing  State  and 
1(  (cal  tax  dollars  with  Federal  tax  dollars 
111  order  to  meet  the  demand  for  con- 
s. ruction  of  adequate  secondary  and 
e  ementary  public  school  buildings 
t  iroughout  this  land.  In  doing  so,  there 
L  no  particular  pctot  in  even  expressing 
t  le  belief,  which  I  believe  I  do  express 
f>r  many  of  us  in  the  minority,  that 
nortar,  stone,  and  steel  do  not,  alone, 
n  Lake  an  education.    Th\&  is  a  collateral 


problem,  though  nonetheless  real,  to 
which  the  Congress,  if  it  really  means 
to  avoid  any  possible  Federal  encroach- 
ment into  the  realm  of  control,  cannot 
address  itself. 

You  will  notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  said  "public"  schools.  This  reference 
points  up  a  seriously  complicating  factor 
that  the  conunittee,  in  its  eagerness  to 
report  a  noncontroversial  bill,  leaned  so 
far  over  backward  to  ignore  that  it  is 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  report.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  some  5  million 
children  of  school  age  who,  though  they; 
attend  private  or  parochial  schools,  wUi 
nevertheless  be  counted  in  determining 
the  allotment  to  the  several  States  for 
the  benefit  of  public  schools  only,  of  the 
Federal  doUars  we  are  asked  to  author- 
ize. Although  this  limitation  produces 
issues  that,  regardless  of  one's  own  re- 
ligious convictions,  are  not  easy  to  vote 
upon,  much  less  debate  objectively,  we, 
unlike  the  committee,  must  face  up  to 
them  squarely. 

These  will  be  issues,  I  am  afraid,  that 
will  be  considered  as  much  from  an  emo- 
tional angle  as  they  will  from  a  stand- 
point of  realism  and  objective  considera- 
tion of  the  meaning  behind  the  wording 
of  the  first  amendment  to  our  Federal 
Constitution.  I  believe  In  the  Inherent 
wisdom  behind  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state.  I  have  also 
just  reread  the  strong  language  of  those 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
carried  forward  the  statement  made  by 
Thomas  J^erscm  in  1802  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  first  amendment  was  to  build 
"a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state."  From  the  majority  decision 
reached  in  1947  in  the  case  of  Ever  son  v, 
BocTd  of  Education  (330  U.8.  1) ,  we  find, 
for  instance  these  phrases: 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pan 
laws  which  aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions, 
or  prefer  one  religion  over  another. 

And— 

No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  amall.  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  actlvlUes 
or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion. 

The  existence  of  such  a  wall  of  sep- 
aration would  thus  appear  to  be  the 
presently  declared  law  of  the  land  on 
this  subject  and.  yet.  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  othw  decisions  which 
appear  to  represent  conscientious  at- 
tempts, as  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  char- 
acterized them  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  McCoUum  v.  Board  of  Education  (333 
U.S.  203,  1948).  "to  accommodate  the 
allowable  functions  of  government  and 
the  special  concerns  of  the  church  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  Constitution." 
In  this  category  would  fall  such  released 
time  programs  for  religious  instruction 
purposes  as  have  been  found  lawful,  the 
providing  of  free  transportation  by  pub- 
lic schoolbus  for  private  and  parochial 
pupils,  the  ben^ts  furnished  all  chil- 
dren under  the  National  School  Limch 
Act,  and  so  on. 

Even  the  loan  provisions  for  aiding 
private  and  parochial  secondary  schools 
in  impa-oving  their  facilities  fpr  teaching 
science,  math,  and  language,  as  con- 
tained in  the  1958  Natk»al  Defense  Edu- 
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cation  Act.  would  seem  to  be  a  compara- 
ble sort  of  a  departure  along  these  lines. 

In  any  event,  surely  there  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  unaware 
of  the  considerable  body  of  resentful 
confusion,  much  of  it  as  yet  unexpressed, 
on  the  part  of  our  Catholic  -constituents 
who  argue  that  their  pvarochial  schools 
constitute  an  important  base  part  of  the 
national  educational  system  we  seek  to 
improve,  and  who  say,  further,  that  un- 
der that  same  first  amendment  they  are 
guaranteed  religious  freedom  to  build 
their  own  schools,  and  should  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  in  accordance  with  their 
conscience,  without  suffering  the  loss  of 
their  fair  share  of  any  Federal  general 
educational  funds  as  may  now  be  pro- 
vided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  a  most  serious  and 
difficult  matter  to  resolve.  At  thLs  point, 
I  do  not  know  what  amendments  cover- 
ing this  situation  may  be  offered  to  the 
bill  before  us  in  the  name  of  'fair  play" 
or  otherwise,  or  what  constitutional  ob- 
jections or  points  of  order  might  then 
be  made  against  them,  so  that  further 
comment  on  my  part  would  not  now  be 
appropriate.  But  to  say  the  very  least, 
if  we  cannot  fairly  and  constitutionally 
resolve  our  differences  here,  our  failure 
to  do  so  might  very  well  be  one  of  the 
factors,  which  taken  together  with  the 
other  reservations  I  have  to  H.R.  10128, 
may  justify  my  eventual  vote  against 
the  same. 

Before  going  further  into  those  other 
reservations,  a  word  about  the  reported 
attempt  that  may  be  made  to  amend 
H.R.  10128  "up"  so  as  to  make  the  sug- 
gested Federal  aid  available  for  supple- 
menting teacher  salaries  would  also  seem 
to  be  in  order.  Such  a  broadening  of 
purpose  is  contained  in  S.  8.  the  com- 
panion measure  to  this  bill,  a.s  pas.'^ed  by 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year,  and  It  is 
quite  possible  that  when  these  bills  go  to 
conference  the  Senate  will  seek  to  re- 
tain such  provisions.  Now  the  subject 
of  teachers'  salaries,  and  of  the  alleged 
teacher  shortage  which  would  seem  to  be 
related  to  any  inadequate  pay  condition, 
deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
every  right-minded  citizen.  We  are  all 
aware,  from  our  own  educational  experi- 
ences, of  the  inestimable  value  of  good 
teachers.  Most  of  us  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  certain  teachers  we  have  had. 
along  the  way,  who  were  completely 
"dedicated",  and  no  other  word  better 
describes  it,  to  their  profession.  Many 
of  them  have  been  unsung  heroes  and 
heroines  who  have  clung  to  their  profes- 
sion, at  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
because  of  those  certain  intangible  re- 
wards they  obtained  therefrom. 

However,  in  the  past  decade  great 
strides  have  been  made  by  our  State  and 
local  governments  toward  making  the 
teaching  profession  more  competitively 
remunerative,  and  thus  toward  provid- 
ing the  needed  incentive  to  close  any 
existing  gap  in  the  quantity  of  teachers 
available.  Also,  here  again,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  1958  act  has 
moved  to  help  alleviate  any  such  short- 
age through  a  partial  forgiveness  of 
scholarship  loans  made  to  persons  en- 
tering the  field  of  education. 


Not  only  do  I  believe  that  the  precedent 
which  would  be  set  if  the  Federal  (gov- 
ernment starts,  with  teachers,  to  sub- 
sidize wages  paid  to  purely  local  officials 
and  employees  to  be  unwise  and  un- 
sound, but  I  also  am  convinced  that,  by 
doing  .so,  we  would  have  acted  to  kill  off 
the  splendid  local  effort  being  made  here, 
and  to  speed  the  day,  regardless  of  our 
good  and  lofty  intentions,  when  there 
would  be  general  Federal  control  over 
our  educational  system.  At  the  present 
time  some  $37  million  annually  in  the 
form  of  Federal  aid  for  vocational  train- 
ing is  being  channeled  to  our  secondary 
schools  through  our  State  educational 
departments.  Under  this  program,  so 
I  am  told,  the  courses  of  study,  type  of 
equipment  u.sed,  and  even  the  general 
qualifications  for  teachers  must  be  along 
lines  outlined  and  specified  by  the  Fed- 
eral (government,  and  if  that  is  not  "Fed- 
eral control '  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof.  I  am  doubtful  that 
Congress  can  hold  back  the  tide  of  pres- 
sures for  Federal  controls  over  moneys 
authorized  solely  for  construction  pur- 
PK>ses;  I  am  convinced  from  this  example 
it  could  not  do  so  if  we  start  subsidizing 
teachers'  salaries.  For  that  reason, 
alone,  I  shall  vote  against  any  such 
broadening  amendments  to  H.R.  10128. 

Now  as  to  the  basic  outline  of  H.R. 
10128.    To  vote  intelligently  on  that,  all 
we  need  to  determine  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  broad  national  need  to  accel- 
erate the  present  rate  of  construction  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  class- 
rooms.   The  statistics  presented  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  have  been  volumi- 
nous  and  confusing  to  say   the   least. 
While  Congress  has  been  weighing  those 
same  statistics,   and   exploring  possible 
ways  to  help  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities meet  the  demands  of  an  ex- 
ploding school   population,  those  same 
States  and  local  communities  have,  for 
the  most  part,  been  doing  very  well  on 
their  own.    The  record  they  have  made 
is  quite  remarkable,  and  is  most  encour- 
aging.    Contrary  to  early  gloomy  pre- 
dictions, rather  than  having  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  crisis  of  rising  enroll- 
ments, our  existing  public  school  system 
would  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  im- 
proved in  the  face  of  it.     This  is  because 
an    overwhelming    proportion    of    the 
American  people  have  decided  for  them- 
selves that  no  one  can  "give"  them  bet- 
ter schools,  but  that  they  can  afford  them 
if  they  want  them  badly  enough.    So  it 
has  been  that  while  Congress  pored  over 
pessimistic  statistics  tased  too  often  on 
exaggerations,  wild  guesses  and  some- 
times      downright       inventions,       the 
U.S.    Office    of    Education    has    had  to 
.steadily  downgrade  its  annual  official  es- 
timates  of    classroom    needs   and   dis- 
covered, recently,  that  only  270  out  of 
some    35,000   school   districts  have   ex- 
hausted  their   legal   bonding   capacity. 
Classrooms  "in  use,"  which  would  seem 
to  be  a  reliable  yardstick  of  progress, 
have  climbed  from  983,000  7  years  ago 
to  1,279,000  according  to  a  1959  survey, 
an  increase  of  30  percent  while  pupil  en- 
rollment increased  only  some  20  percent. 
The  crest  of  the  wave  of  new  school 
enrollment  would  also  seem  to  be  behind 
us,  since  the  war  babies  are  now  leav- 


ing sch<X)L  The  Bureau  of  the  Censu.s 
reports  that  the  average  annual  increase 
in  school-age  population — 5  to  17  years 
of  age — from  1955  to  1960  was  1.494,000, 
but  will  drop  to  1,145,000  in  the  coming 
5-year  period,  and  from  1965  to  1970  will" 
shrink  further  to  644,000.  So  it  no 
longer  seems  true  that  we  will  have  to 
run  faster  and  faster  just  to  stay  in 
the  same  place. 

The  excellent  minority  views  set  forth 
in  the  committee  report  on  H.R.  10128 
are  replete  with  similarly  encouraging 
statistics  from  which  similarly  encour- 
aging conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should' 
not  permit  this  story  of  overall  success 
to  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
a  legitimate  backlog  of  needed  class- 
rooms, whether  needed  to  house  new  en- 
roUees  or  as  replacements  for  obsolete 
existing  facilities,  nor  to  the  fact  that 
even  though  they  may  not  have  yet 
passed  their  legal  bonding  limit  there  are 
certain  communities  in  certain  States 
where  tax  resources  simply  cannot  be 
further  tapped  in  order  to  attack  that 
backlog.  Primarily  this  is  because  our 
local  school  districts  have,  for  all  prac- 
tical purpases,  only  one  source  of  rev- 
enue— the  property  tax.  A  relatively 
small  proportion  of  those  districts  may 
have  the  economic  resources  to  support 
improved  schools  but  simply  cannot  over- 
come local  taxi>ayer  resistance  to  further 
increases  :n  the  already  excessive  tax 
burden  on  real  property  as  compared  to 
other  sources  of  revenue.  This  natural 
resistance  has  been  magnified  as  those 
other  sources  have  been  hit  harder  and 
harder  for  local  and  State  purposes 
other  than  that  of  education,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  inroads  of  an  infla- 
tion spawned  in  Federal  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility have  sapped  the  taxpaying  ability 
of  the  average  wage  earner. 

There  are  undoubtedly  whole  States 
that  could  clearly  establish  a  case  of 
need  for  Federal  aid  in  meeting  their 
classroom  demand.  I  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  statement  of  the 
Committee  for  Economic  Development, 
first  printed  in  December  of  1959,  and 
with  the  formula  which  it  adopted  in 
detennining  that  there  are  at  least  cer- 
tain States,  13  in  number,  wherein  this 
taxing  problem,  coupled  with  an  income 
per  public-school  child  that  is  substan- 
tially below  the  national  average,  lead 
the  committee  to  the  conclusion  that 
Federal  aid  for  those  States  was  a  justi- 
fiable necessity. 

I  am  also  convinced  from  my  own  ob- 
servations that  there  are  numerous  pock- 
ets of  substandard  educational  facilities 
even  in  the  other  high  income  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  New  York, 
jvhere  that  same  tax-resource  problem 
plus  local  economic  distress  dampens  the 
desire  of  community  leaders  to  move  for- 
ward with  their  neighboring  communi- 
ties toward  better  educational  systems. 
The  fact  remains  however,  now  taking 
New  York  as  an  example  of  this  situa- 
tion, that  since  all  New  York  taxpayers 
will  have  to  pay  an  estimated  annual 
$42.9  million  in  order  to  receive  an  esti- 
mated annual  benefit  of  only  $26.5  mil- 
lion under  H.R.  10128.  that  these  "pock- 
ets of  need '   might  better  be   helped 
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through  a  more  enlightened  f ormuU  for 
distribution  ot  available  State  aid  than 
through  Federal  aid  for  school  construc- 
tion on  a  nationwide  basis  under  which 
the  element  of  "need"  is  completely  ig- 
nored. 

Refusal  by  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee to  even  consider  a  "needs  formula" 
amendment  to  H.R.  10128,  leads  to. the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  they  must 
have  doubted  their  ability  to  prove  na- 
tional need.  I  will  hope  that  such  a 
formula  can  be  added  to  H.R.  10128  by 
way  of  amendment,  or  else  that  the 
House  wiU  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  administrations  own  proposal  in  this 
field  (H.R.  11122),  which  would  commit 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  payment 
of  half  of  the  principal  and  interest  an- 
nually becoming  due  on  construction 
bonds  issued  by  needy  school  districts 
on  a  State-matching  basis.  Need  here 
would  be  based  on  a  combination  of  the 
relative  number  of  public -school  chil- 
dren, relative  income  per  school-age 
child,  and  relative  State  financial  ef- 
fort in  support  of  schools,  which  sounds 
complicated  but  might  prove  workable. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  completely, 
I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the  projec- 
tions that  my  friend  and  congressional 
neighbor,  the  Honorable  Charles  Good- 
ell,  has  recently  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  casting  some  doubt 
on  the  value  of  using  per  capita  income 
as  an  absolute  test  of  the  ability  and 
effort  of  a  community  or  State  to  support 
expanded  school  progi^ams.  Mr.  Good- 
ell's  figures  show,  not  so  surprisingly  for 
those  of  us  from  New  York,  a  so-called 
high-income  State. "  that  the  net  left 
to  i  taxpayer  with  an  income  of  $5,000  in 
New  York  is  reduced  by  existing  State 
and  local  taxes  of  one  sort  or  another 
totaling  $405.87,  while  that  of  a  compa- 
rable $5,000  taxpayer  in  Alabama,  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  among  the  most 

■  needy"  of  States  for  school-aid  pur- 
poses, is  presently  only  similarly  reduced 
by  $197.84.    Perhaps  this  will  give  our 

■  poorer"  sister  States  some  better  idea 
of  the  real  weight  of  the  burden  we  of 
New  York  have  been  carrying  to  provide 
ourselves  with  one  of  the  best  school  sys- 
tems in  the  land,  and  a  clearer  under- 
-standing  of  why  thert  are  some  commu- 
nities in  New  York,  itself,  that  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  ability.  This 
additional  information,  which  I  value, 
adds  strength  to  my  belief  that  I  can 
only  burden  the  taxpayers  of  New  York 
with  the  added  cost  of  helping  where 
there  is  a  demonstrable  "need"  else- 
where, and  that  there  is  little  point  in 
sending:  our  own  money  to  Washington 
to  have  it  filter  back,  diminished,  to  take 
care  of  oui-  own  needs,  when  that  can  be 
better  and  more  economically  worked 
out  on  our  own  State  level. 

There  are  many  more  facets  to  this 
problem  that  I  would  like  to  cover,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place.  Prom  what  I  have  said, 
it  should  be  obvious  that  unless  H.R. 
10128  is  considerably  improved  by  way  of 
amendment  I  cannot  support  its  final 
passage. 

I  presume  that  in  some  quarters  at 
home  this  will  put  me  in  the  position  of 
being  opposed  to  all  such  reasonable  Fed- 
eral action  as  would  both  ease  the  local 
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biurdens,  equalize  financial  aUllty,  and 
ii  iprove  our  national  educational  Effort. 
Such  would  be  comparable  to  putting 
» »me  of  us  not  only  "against  mother,  but 
arahist  her  when  she's  sick."  because 
^  B  ha^ve  expressed  some  doubts  about  the 
ivisdom  of  the  original  version  of  the 
F  orand  bill  to  provide  hospital  and  nurs- 
iikg-home  care  for  some  of  our  senior 
c  tizens.  In  neither  instance,  do  I  feel 
sich  criticism  is  justified.  I  have  certain 
principles  to  which  I  hold,  and  I  do  not 
ii  itend  to  ever  put  them  on  the  election 
a  liction-block.  Thus,  I  shall  not  vote  for 
t  lis  bill,  if  I  beheve  it  wrong  in  principle 
and  imwise  and  luisound  in  approach 
w  hen  we  are  done  with  it. 

At  the  same  time.  I  shall  continue  to 
w  ork  for  and  to  urge  consideration  of  the 
oily  sound  solution  to  our  overall  edu- 
c  ktional  financial  distress  that  I  have  so 
f ( ir  found.  As  our  society  has  grown,  our 
p»ople  have  turned  more  and  more  to 

V  Washington  for  aid  and  relief  in  solvine 
n  Ew  problems  or  for  aid  in  solving  prob- 
1(  ms  that  we  once  considered  as  being 
purely  local  or  individual  in  character. 
1 1  order  to  meet  this  ever-growing  de- 
Q  Land  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time 
a  cnishing  military  effort,  well-meaning 
C  ongresses  have  steadily  preempted  one 
neld  of  taxation  after  another  from  the 
States  and  local  communities.  The  re- 
silt  has  been  a  virtual  Niagara  of  tax 
dollars  pouring  into  the  F'ederal  Treas- 
ury and  a  steadily  diminishing  ability 
oa  the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  face  up  to  their  own  growing 
p  roblems  of  education,  urban  develop- 
ment, sanitation,  highways,  and  so  on 
a  Qd  on.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall. 
/  s  a  Nation  we  face  only  two  possible 
a  Itematives.    Either  we  can  go  on  the 

V  ay  we  have  been,  and  this  bill  would 
tike  us  a  little  further  down  that  road. 
or  we  can  make  an  honest  effort  to  re- 
vsrse  the  flow  of  that  Niagara  of  tax- 
ation, and  relea.^e  some  of  the  tax  .sources 
w  e  have  preempted  back  to  the  States 
a  nd  local  communities. 

In  the  field  of  education,  it  has  been 
s  iggested  that  we  could  try  to  do  this  in 
sjveral  ways.  One  such  way  that  is 
fl  ithin  our  grasp  is  to  permit  the  excise 
tux  on  local  telephone  service  to  expire 
on  July  1  next,  as  we  have  already  voted 
t)  do.  This  would,  if  the  States  wished 
t )  use  such  soui'ce.  give  them  a  total  an- 
r  ual  fund  estimated  at  $463  million.  Of 
t  lat  amount.  New  York's  share  would 
arnount  to  an  estimated  $70  million, 
w  hich  needs  to  be  compared  to  New 
■iiork's  estimated  benefit  under  H.R. 
1  )128  of  only  some  $26.5  million.  Our 
State  legislature,  at  its  last  session, 
pissed  enabling  legislation,  on  a  standby 
bisis  awaiting  final  Federal  action,  giv- 
ing our  local  school  districts  the  option 
o '  using  this  new  tax  source  should  it 
b?come  available. 

However.  I  am  not  wedded  to  the  use 
o  the  telephone  tax  as  the  only  proper 
n?w  source  for  reviving  State  and  local 
a)ility  to  meet  their  own  individual 
n  ?eds.  Any  one  of  a  nimiber  of  other  ex- 
c  se  taxes  that  could  be  released  to  the 
S;ates  would  do  as  well  or  better.  Re- 
turning just  2  cents  of  the  present  8-cent 
ti  x  collected  by  the  Federal  Government 
o;i  each  pack  of  cigarettes,  for  instance, 
would  release  to  the  States  a  total  of 


about  $400  million  annually,  of  which 
New  York's  share,  based  on  cigarette 
sales  within  New  York,  would  be  an  esti- 
mated $46.9  mllUon  annually.  Again 
compare  that  with  New  York's  share  ol 
only  -$26.5  million  annually  under  H.R 
10128.  Some  of  my  colleagues  have  also 
suggested  returning  to  the  States  just  1 
percent  of  the  income  tax  collected  in 
each  State.  Perhaps  some  adjustments 
would  need  to  be  made,  to  accommodate 
actual  within-State  payments  with  cor- 
porate payments  made  through  trade 
centers  like  New  York  City,  but  on  paper, 
the  amount  which  could  thus  be  re- 
turned to  New  York  State  would  amount 
to  the  sum  of  over  $135  million  annually. 

The  great  and  distinct  advantage  of 
any  one  of  such  approaches  would  be  the 
utter  simplicity  of  th?  mechanics  of  re- 
turn as  compared  to  the  complicated 
maze  of  rules,  formulas,  and  regulations 
that  will  necessarily  accompany  any 
other  program  of  direct  Federal  aid.  and 
would  require  the  creation  of  vast  new 
Federal  bureaucracies.  Most  impor- 
tantly, however,  would  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  State  and  local  control  of  the 
processes  of  education  and  the  encour- 
agement and  stimulation  of  vital  local 
initiative. 

What  we  should  be  seeking.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  making  our  decision  on 
this  issue  as  well  as  on  many  other  issues 
having  to  do  with  the  future  growth  and 
strength  of  America,  is  long  lasting  rath- 
er than  hypKxlermic  needle  relief.  We 
have  it  within  our  grasp  to  make  such  a 
decision  here  today. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
minority  report  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  this  bill  is  an  ex- 
cellent document,  worthy  of  the  careful 
study  of  all  Members.  I  offer  it  for  in- 
clusion in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

MlNORITT    ViKWS 

This  report,  submitted  by  the  undersigned 
members  of  the  committee,  stems  from  a 
realization  that  a  strong  system  erf  public 
education  i.s  Important  to  our  Nation's 
strength. 

Educations  problems  must  be  solved  by 
the  sounde.st  possible  means.  To  turn  our 
backs  on  the  needs  of  today,  or  to  neglect 
the  demands  of  tomorrow,  would  serve  to 
shortchange  our  country's  future  and  waste 
our  precious  Intellectual  potential.  In  like 
manner,  to  overstate  a  problem,  to  conjure 
up  im.igined  Ills,  or  to  transform  the  whole 
edu'-iition.il  system  Into  a  "problem  child." 
is  to  do  great  Injustice  to  the  American 
pcip'.f 

Five  years  ago  President  Eisenhower  advo- 
cated a  program  of  Federal  assistance,  allo- 
cated on  a  basis  of  need,  to  accelerate  the 
construction  of  elementary  and  secondary 
school  claR.srooms. 

Since  then,  as  this  report  shows,  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  classroom  con- 
struction. If  It  is  correct  to  assiune  that 
specific  areas  .«;tlll  need  to  be  assisted  by  the 
Federal  Government,  we  believe  that  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  simple  debt 
retirement  progiam.  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  embodied  In  H.R.  11122. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  H.R.  10128 
is  seriously  defective  It  would  allocate  Fed- 
eral funds  among  the  States  simply  on  the 
basis  of  school-age  population,  without  re- 
gard to  need  or  financial  ability  to  construct 
schools.  In  the  development  of  any  Federal 
program  of  this  kind.  Federal  aid  should  be 
pinpointed  so  that  trxily  needy  areas  get  the 
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help.  The  bill's  present  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  is  clearly  faulty  in  this 
respect. 

Another  weakness  In  the  ooounlttee  bill 
Is  that  the  States  will  not  be  obliged  Im- 
mediately to  match  Federal  funds.  This  Is 
unfortunate,  especially  because  the  basic 
merit  of  this  method  of  securing  participa- 
tion by  the  States  is  recognized  In  the  bill's 
requirement  for  matching  In  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  program. 

Neither  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Education,  nor  the  full  committee,  held  any 
public  hearings  on  the  subject  of  this  bill, 
or  the  bill  Itself,  In  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  There  Is  a  positive  need  for  such 
hearings.  We  are  fully  aware,  of  course,  that 
the  general  subject  has  been  explored,  and  re- 
explored,  over  the  last  decade;  yet.  despite 
this  exploration,  the  majority  apparently  Is 
unaware  of  what  actually  has  occurred,  and 
Is  now  occurring,  In  the  way  of  cla.ssroom 
construction.  No  adequate  and  effective 
program  of  Federal  aid  can  properly  Ignore 
the  rapidly  shifting  patterns  of  need  and 
response  which  have  taken  place  in  educa- 
tion In  this  country. 

A  great  deal  of  the  past  testimony  avail- 
able to  the  committee  has  been  along  the 
line,  as  expressed  by  one  witness,  that  "the 
need  for  school  construction  Is  greater  than 
ever"  and  "we  have  to  run  faster  and  faster 
Just  to  stand  still."  What  has  been  empha- 
sized Is  the  Impact  of  the  Increased  birth 
rate,  after  World  War  n,  on  elementary  and 
secondary  school  enrollments  and  thus  on 
the  demand  for  school  facilities.  The  Na- 
tion has  passed  this  "hump"  In  school  en- 
rollments, yet  the  majority  has  Ignored  the 
overall  cumulative  effectiveness  of  State  and 
local  efforts  In  coping  with  the  problem. 

LESS     rUTtrKK     MEED     FOB     NEW     CONSTRVCTION 

The  number  of  additional  classrooms 
needed  each  year  presently  Is  made  up  of 
three  components:    namely.    (1)    classrooms 


required  to  house  new  or  additional  enroll- 
ment over  the  prevloxis  year's  enrollment, 
(2)  classrooms  needed  to  replace  facilities 
that  are  abandoned  for  such  reasons  as  con- 
solidation of  local  districts,  population 
shifts,  and  poor  condition  of  the  structiu*. 
and  (3)  classrooms  needed  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  a  so-called  backlog  reportedly  con- 
sisting at  the  beginning  of  the  1950-60 
school  year  of  132,400  classrooms,  whlcK,  ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Education  fall  s\u-vey 
for  1959,  Is  made  up  of  66,400  classrooms 
reported  by  the  States  as  needed  to  accom- 
modate enrollment  In  excess  of  normal  ca- 
pacity and  6G,000  classrooms  reported  as 
needed  to  replace  unsatisfactory  facilities. 

All  sorts  of  backlog  figures  have  been 
bandied  around  before  congressional  com- 
mittees over  the  years  and  to  this  day  no 
one  in  authority  can  be  sure  of  the  exact 
total  nor  has  any  analysis  been  brought  to 
our  attention  which  would  Indicate  that  the 
backlog  ever  could  be  entirely  eliminated.  If 
for  no  other  reason  than  timing  alone. 
That  is.  timing  actual  construction  to  coin- 
cide with  the  presumption  of  obsolescence, 
or  the  loss  of  a  school  by  fire,  or,  with  un- 
expected Increases  In  enrollment  in  any  one 
school.  We  do  not  question  the  existence  of 
some  backlog.  We  do  believe,  however,  that 
there  Is  and  will  continue  to  be  an  irre- 
ducible minimum  backlog  of  classroom  need, 
regardless  of  any  question  as  to  Federal  aid. 
To  the  extent  this  exists,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons discussed  later  In  this  report,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  presiuned  classroom  shortage  Is 
considerably  diminished. 

The  n\iml>er  of  classrooms  needed  each 
year  tor.  additional  enrollment  over  the  next 
10  years  can  be  determined  with  considerable 
confidence.  Most  of  the  pupils  who  wUI 
make  up  the  enrollment  are  already  born 
and  countable.  The  latest  Office  of  Educa- 
tion projections  are  shown  In  column  2  of 
accompanying  table  1.  The  net  annual  In- 
crease is  shown  In  column  3. 


Table  \~    Projidfd  enroUmftl  in  puhlir  ekn'cntn'-ji  and  frrornlnry  frhools  and  estimated 
number  of  addiliorial  cla-'^srooiii.i  tutJ'd,  l'j60-tJU 


School  year 


(1) 


Projortfd  en'ollincnt 
On  tliou.'<in4-'-^ 


E.<:tlmat«d  namlier  of  additional  cla-ts- 
ruom:i  currently  needed  for  eacb  year 


Nuinl>er  ' 


(2) 


Net  ill  crease 
over  pre- 
Tiou.-  >"  ur 


(3) 


I 


For  iiicreaoed 
enroilnient 
(rouudod  to 

neari'st  100)  » 

(4) 


For  replaoe- 
m«.iits ' 


(5) 


1»60-«1 
1961-62 
19fi2-63 
19fi3-f^ 
l<«4-fi5 
l!«6--«f, 
I'.KV.fiT 

)'.».** -6« 

lyo  70 


r.  196 
38,047 
3«, 187 
40,320 
41.4S4 
41.4S8 
4J,  .M4 
43. 14*< 
43. S40 
44,  4"7 


1.212 

Ml 

1.140 


133 
l'V4 
404 

«.Jti 
(.34 

f.y2 

657 


40.400 
28.400 
38.U00 
37.800 
3S,800 
13.  .V» 

20.  MM) 
21. 100 
23.100 

21.  WK) 


IG.OOO 
Ift.OOO 
16.000 
16.000 
16,000 
16,000 
16.000 
1«,000 
16,000 
16,000 


Total 


(6) 


56,400 
44,400 
54,000 
53.800 
.54,800 
2<>,S00 
36,900 
37,100 
39,100 
37,900 


'  .'Wiiirw:  r.S.  Ollioe  of  Kdiioiitiiiii,  tiilml  ilion  ihiti<l  .Till.  21.  I'.ViO.  Trujeclfd  cui  ollments  b;ised  on  Oflice  of 
Kducalion  otluial  .^cIkkjI  rnndlim'nl  d,.t.i  mid  IJiirr.iU  of  tin'  rcii'Jii.-;  olVici'il  pnij-ftiim  of  [(Oiml.itiou  ugcd  5-17. 

'  Coiriinitfi!  on  liisLs  of  .JO  pufuls  ikt  (l.iS.srtKi:ii  lol.  a  :i!K)vp-ra(iK  .Most  fotirnatr-*  in  rccfnt  yfirs  are  on  tl'is 
I'lisis,  ttlthoupli  -ionic  IIS*'  2^  I'upil-  |i.  r  d  Lssrooii!.  .\pplip;it  ion  of  ilic  JH-pupil  li.u^is  would  increase  the  annual  flfnires 
ly  !il>oiit  7  [lerciiit.  On  t!n'  uthir  li.md.  it  «lu)iiM  1k'  noted  ilut  tlii-.M  piijic  lions  me  on  Oasis  of  total  enrollment  lor 
t()c  ciiliie  scIkkiI  y(  ar.  ■which  r\c<c.l.v  t't.il  >  iiiollrn.'i;t  it  I'n  )»  ^iniiinp  of  i.  jch  }(Mr  ;inu  L;,  appiouniiittly  11  itrct-ut 
preiitcr  tliaii  ilie  avci.ipc  mimlier  of  pupils  iwtnully  in  daily  ntt''ndaniT  in  tlip  schools. 

'  Hiu-ii  d  on  iveriui-  liiimlKT  (!.'■. V4i  i  of  il  [■.■irixini-:  a)'  iici.  rud  or  p  placed  diiiinp  [■•tst  4  years,  thr  only  yrnrs  for 
whioli  data  iue  uvail.iMc  from  OMicc  of  K.diio  itlon. 


The  dramatic  decline  In  the  annual  en- 
rollment Increase  begins  for  the  school  year 
1965-66.  Summary  of  the  data  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Average  annual  increase.  1955  59.  1,200,000 
Average  annual  increase.  1960-64_  1.  100.000 
Average  annual  Increase,  1965-69-       600,  000 

Translation  of  the  enrollment  Increases 
Into  classroom  needs  Is  shown  In  column 
4  of  table  1.  Summary  of  these  classroom 
facts  Is  as  follows : 

Average    number    needed    annually, 

1955-59 40,000 


Average     number    needed     annually 

1960-64 36,700 

Average    number    needed    annually. 

1965-69 20,000 

Detemilnatlon  of  the  number  of  class- 
rooms needed  each  year  to  replace  facilities 
currently  abandoned  Is  much  more  uncer- 
tain. Where  obsolescence  Is  Involved,  the 
practice  varies  widely  all  over  the  country 
as  to  just  how  long  a  school  "facility  will  be 
continued  in  use  or  whether  It  will  be  re- 
modeled rather  than  abandoned.  For  the 
purpuse  here  we  based  the  estimate  on  actual 
practice  as  reported  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 


tion. The  available  data  show  that  aban- 
donments have  averaged  a  little  less  than 
16,000  classrooms  per  year. 

Combination  of  these  two  categories  of 
current  classroom  needs  each  year  gives  the 
total  classroom  requirements  for  additional 
new  facilities  needed.  These  annual  totals, 
which  appear  In  column  6  of  table  1,  are 
siunmarlzed  as  follows  : 

Average  total  needed  annually,  1960- 

64. 52,  700 

Average  total  needed  annually,  1966- 

89 36,  100 

SCHOOL    CONSTBUCnOM    KATES    IN    RELATION    TO 
THE   NEED 

When  America's  public  schools  open  next 
fall  for  the  beginning  of  the  1960-61  school 
year,  the  Nation's  overall  physical  plant  will 
contain  approximately  1,330,000  classrooms. 
These  are  Instructional  rooms,  including 
laboratories  and  shops, '  but  not  Includ- 
ing auditoriums,  gynuiaslums,  lunchrooms, 
libraries,  study  halls,  and  multipurpose 
rooms.  Approximately  680,000  classrooms, 
or  more  than  one-half  the  total,  will  have 
been  constructed  since  World  War  II.  With 
the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  volume  of 
facilities  constructed  with  Federal  assistance 
In  federally  affected  areas  (under  Public 
Law  816,  81st  Cong.,  as  amended)  these 
classrooms  will  have  been  built  with  State 
and  local  resources. 

The  construction  rate  In  each  of  the  last 
10  school  years  Is  as  follows: 

1950-51 44,  000 

1951-52 48,000 

1952-53 50,  000 

1953-54 55,  000 

1954-55 60,  000 

1956-66- 63,  280 

1956-67 68.  660 

1957-58 72,  070 

1958-59 70,  000 

196©-60 62.  700 

Summary  of  the  construction  rates  is  as 

follows: 

Average   annual   construction,    1955- 

59 66,900 

Average   annual   construction,    1950- 

59 59,400 

In  terms  of  the  overall  national  outlook. 
It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  the  States  and  lo- 
calities have  mounted  the  construction  ef- 
fort necessary  to  meet  the  need  without  any 
program  of  general  Federal  aid  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  Is  also  evident  that  the  construc- 
tion peak  has  been  crossed  and  within  6 
years  the  number  of  classrooms  required  to 
keep  fully  abreast  additional  needs  will  be 
only  half  as  much  each  year  as  actually  have 
been  built  In  the  past  few  years. 

Not  only  are  past  and  present  construc- 
tion rates  adequate  to  keep  up  with  the 
future  needs  each  year  to  house  expected 
enrollment  Increases  and  provide  replace- 
ments for  abandoned  facilities,  but  they  are 
adequate,  also,  to  produce  a  number  of  addi- 
tional classrooms  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  backlog  of  132.400  as  of  the  present 
school  year  ( 1959-60) .  Moreover,  the  back- 
log would  be  reduced  to  inconsequential  pro- 
portions In  little  more  time  than  the  period 
covered  by  H.R.  10128. 

The  construction  rate  for  the  preceding 
5  school  years  (1954-58)  averaged  66,800 
classrooms  per  year.  Projection  of  this  an- 
nual average,  a  rate  which  the  States  and 
localities  have  demonstrated  tliey  can  at- 
tain, would  produce  467,600  classrooms  by 
the  beginning  of  the  1966-67  school  year. 
Since  only  329,800  classrooms  would  be  need- 
ed for  annual  enrollment  Increases  and  re- 
placements up  to  then,  the  remainder  would 
be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  132,400  back- 
log for  1959-60.     (See  table  2.) 
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1960-«51. 
1U61-62. 
1862-63. 
1963-64. 
1964-65. 
1966-66. 
1966-67. 
l%7-68. 
1968-69. 
1969-70. 


Estimated  classrooms  eon!  tnicted 


.\t  average  annual  rate 
lor  preceding  5  years 


-Sumher 


a'j 


66,800 
«)*>.800 
66,800 
66.800 
66,800 
66,800 
66.800 


Excess  over 

col.  (6)  in 

table  1 

(3) 


10,400 
22,400 
12.800 
13.000 

12,000 
37,300 
29,900 

('J 


KX  present  (1959-60) 
ra  ;e  as  an  average 
ar  noal  rate 


Ni:  nii'Or 


52,700 
52,700 
52,700 
52,700 
52.700 
52,700 
52,700 
52,700 
■•) 


I  Source:  Cnmput:itions  bft.^ed  on  V.S.  Office  of  Education  eon.«trii't 
und  related  tabulations. 

:  The  present  rate  for  195&-60  of  62,700  classrooms  is  a  net  4,100  btlov 
average  of  58,000  Is  4,700  per  year  below  the  previous  5-year  average, 
year  since  1953-54  when  the  total  was  55,000. 

^  Classroomi  equivalent  to  backlog  would  be  constructed  as  of  t)egiiip: 
of  new  requiruraents  for  each  year  occurs  largely  during  preceding  year. 
need  be  no  greater  than  necei>sary  to  meet  current  annual  need  in  each 

«  See  note  3  above.    Backlog  e<iuivalent  as  of  beginning  of  1967-68  .« 

'  See  note  3  above.    Backlog  piiuivalcnt  as  of  beginning  of  1969-70  s 


inp  of  1966-67  sihool  year  since  construction 
Thas,  construction  rale  bociiiiiiuf  in  r^i<i  r~ 
followinp  ytar  icol.  li.  table  1;. 
c  lool  yerir. 
rfiool  J  c;ir. 


Similarly,  the  construction  rate  for  the 
present  school  year  Is  reported  by  the  States 
as  62,700.  Projection  of  this  lower  rate  In 
like  manner  would  produce  501,600  class- 
rooms by  the  1967-68  school  year  as  com- 
pared with  new  enrollment  and  replacement 
needs  of  386,900  or  an  excess  of  134,700. 

On  the  basis  of  still  another  assumption, 
namely,  a  declining  rate  that  would  average 
58.000  classrooms  per  year,  a  total  of  580,000 
classrooms  would  be  produced  up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  1969-70,  as  compared  with  addi- 
tional enrollment  and  replacement  needs 
of  443.900,  or  an  excess  of  136,100.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  average  annual  rate  of 
58.000  classrooms  used  in  this  computation 
is  less  than  the  annual  average  of  59,400 
classrooms  constructed  during  the  10-year 
period  1950-59.  and  very  siibstantially  less 
than  the  highest  annual  rate  of  72,070  in 
1957-58. 

These  projections  have  made  full  allow- 
ance for  the  reported  backlog  as  of  1959,  in 
addition  to  new  classroom  requirements 
each  year.  Even  making  such  allowance  for 
the  backlog,  a  great  deal  less  construction 
will  be  required  over  the  next  5  to  10  years 
than  has  taken  place  In  recent  years.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  careful  analysis  of 
the  actual  composition  of  the  backlog  figure 
would  reveal  that  a  very  considerable  volume 
of  the  reported  backlog  is  of  an  unavoid- 
able or  temporary  nature,  having  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  Issue  of  the  need  for  Federal 
aid,  while  some  more  of  it  arises  out  of  the 
method  of  compiling  the  figures  and  is  Irrel- 
evant to  the  question. 

All  that  has  been  reported  in  the  basic 
statistics  Is  that  as  of  the  fall  of  1959  a  total 
of  132.400  classrooms  were  needed,  of  which 
66.000  were  to  replfice  unsatisfactory  facili- 
ties and  66.400  to  accommodate  excess  en- 
rollment. Before  basing  any  national  policy 
on  these  backlog  flgtires,  we  ought  to  know 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  class- 
rooms that  go  into  the  count.  For  example — 

1  How  many  of  the  backlog  classrooms 
represent  new  or  replacement  facilities,  the 
construction  of  which  has  already  been  au- 
thorized by  local  or  State  authorities,  or 
which  la  In  the  planning  stage  preliminary 
to  such  authorization? 

2.  How  many  classrooms  in  the  backlog 
represent  needed  replacements,  or  additional 
new  facllltlea.  In  school  districts  having  ade- 
quate financial  capacity,  but  whose  voters  or 


State  aujthorities  have  not  authorized  the 
necessar]  bond  Issues  or  other  fln;vnclal 
arrangen  ents? 
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.  and  excess  over  current  needs  i<ir 
each  year 


Exeess  over 

col.  (6)  In 

table  1 

(■>) 


6.300 

18,300 

8.700 

8.900 

7,900 

33,200 

25,800 

25,600 

f«) 


At  a  declining  annual 
rate  averaging  Ijelow 
present  rate  ' 


.NUIIllxT 


t'j; 


-I 


58,000 
58.000 
58.000 
58,000 
58.000 
58.000 
58.000 
58.000 
58.000 
'  •■«.  000 


E.xeess  over 
col.  (li;  in 
1      tatilc  1 


1.600 

13.  GOO 

4,000 

4,300 

3.200 

28.,V» 

21,100 

20.900 

18.900 

•20,100 


ion  iliifa  in  tabulation  dated  Jan   2fi,  1(HV>, 

the  previous  5-year  average.    The  pnijecte<l 
oust  met  ion  has  not  been  below  58.0UO  in  any 


many   of   the   backlog   classroouvs 

replacements    for    outdated    one- 

sclloolhouses  or  multiple-room  facili- 

districts  which  would  be  consolidated. 

whoie  voters  have  not  yet  approved  of 

consplldation? 

much  of  the  backlog  is  made  up  of 

needed    to    replace    unexpected 

of  fire,  storm,  or  other  disaster. 

wfiat  extent  were  such  losses  covered 

insurince? 
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part  of  the  backlog  Is  attributable 
njexpected  Influx  or  shift  in  popula- 
essential  problem  being  a  lack  of 
in  which  to  provide  new  facilities? 
as  excess  enrollment  is  "the 
of  pupils  in  excess  of  normal  ca- 
"normal  capacity"  is  by  deflnl- 
according  to  varying  State 
standards,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
considerable  amount  of  the  backlog 
as  needed  for  excess  enrollment  is 
■paper"  shortage  as  far  as  any  Fed- 
duestion  i.s  concerned.    For  Instance, 
capacity"  may  vary  anywhere  from 
less  pupils  per  classroom  in  one 
in  another  and  if  both  places  have 
in  a  class,  one  has  excess  enroll - 
the  other  does  not.     More  Impor- 
ujiknown  thousands  of  the  Nation's 
districts  could  and  undoubtedly 
excess  enrollments  averaging  1  or  2 
class.     These  would  go  into  the 
totals,  even   though  the  reporting 
have  no   intention,  or  any   urgent 
julld  new  facilities  for  such  enroU- 
is  an  average  of  about  33  class- 
school    district    in    the    United 
xcess  enrollment  averaging  only  1 
classroom    would    contribute    33 
the  national  total,  although  posing 
problem  locally  and  certainly 
Similar  contributions  to  the 
only  one-third  of  the  school  dls- 
cjuld   result    In    a   national    'paper" 
appro.ximately  15,000  classrooms 
reason  alone.     Accordingly,   before 
such  backlog  figures  as  a  reliable 
of  classroom  need,  we  should  at 
out  how  many  districts  have  slgnlfl- 
enrollment  problems  and  where 
on  a  comparable  basis  from  State 


T  acre 
p»r 


We  ure  iinnly  cujuuiced  that  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  other  related  ones 
would  enable  us  to  see  the  classroom  back- 
log problem  in  its  proper  perspective.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  refinement  of  tlie 
figure  would  show,  as  we  mentioned  earlier, 
that  at  any  given  time  of  enumeration  there 
would  be  a  substantial  number  of  classrooms 
needed  which  would  represent  a  residual  or 
Irreducible  minimum.  Claserooms  In  this 
category  would  be  reported  in  the  backlog 
whether  or  not  there  were  any  general  Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  construction.  We  be- 
lieve, also,  that  a  substantial  part  of  an  rc- 
curate  backlog  count  would  be  a  reflection 
of  a  1-  or  2-year  tlmelag  in  meeting  the 
need  rather  than  any  indication  of  an  emer- 
gency situation  requiring  Federal  Interven- 
tion. 

The  Implication  of  this  analysis  is  that 
actual  State  and  local  construction  require- 
ment*, over  and  above  the  number  of  class- 
rooms necessary  to  meet  current  new  needt. 
each  yeiir  for  the  next  6  to  10  years,  will  be 
much  less  than  the  reported  backlog  of 
132,400.  Accordingly,  overall  construction 
rates  can  be  expected  to  decline  markedly. 
particularly  within  6  years,  and  the  finan- 
cial obligations  imposed  upon  State  and  lo- 
cal resources  will  correspondingly  diminish 
At  the  same  time,  most  States  and  regions 
of  the  country  can  be  expected  to  be  on  an 
approximately  current  construction  basis. 

Even  without  any  refinement  of  the  back- 
log figures  as  reported,  many  of  the  States 
already  appear  to  be  on  or  near  a  current 
construction  basis.  The  Office  of  Education 
report  on  the  1959  fall  survey  shows  the  fol- 
lowing States,  for  example,  which  are  an- 
ticipating their  needs  and  have  scheduled 
more  construction  during  the  present  year 
than  the  cla.ssrooms  they  reported  in  their 
bnckk>g  at  the  beginning  of  the  year: 
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CRlifornla.  whose  108.000  classrooms  last 
fall  comprised  the  largest  school  plant  In 
any  State,  has  a  State  bonding  program  and 
has  been  anticipating  the  need  for  its  enor- 
mous population  increase  and  going  ahead 
with  the  construction.  Numerous  States  in 
all  regions  of  the  country,  although  not 
wholly  current,  are  maintaining  construction 
rates  that  liig  perhaps  a  year,  more  or  less, 
but  which  approach  currency  Examples  of 
these  are  as  follows: 
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Many  additional  States  fall  near  the  ones 
illustrated  In  relation  to  the  currency  of  their 
construction  efforts.  Although  the  avail- 
able data  are  far  from  adequate,  the  States 
with  the  greatest  reported  need  relative  to 
total  cliis.srooms  available  appear  to  be  Ken- 
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tucky  and  Alabama.  The  former,  as  of  the 
fall  of  1959.  reported  a  need  of  about  8.600 
classrooms,  of  which  7.500  were  to  replace 
unsatisfactory  facilities  included  in  the 
State's  total  plant  of  21,800  classrooms.  Ala- 
bama reported  about  6.400  needed,  around 
two-thirds  of  which  would  be  for  new  addi- 
tions to  the  State's  plant  of  23.693  class- 
rooms. In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Alabama  has  authorized  the  is- 
suance of  $100  million  in  State  bonds  for 
public  school  construction.  We  are  advised 
that  the  sale  of  these  bonds  has  begun. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  status  and 
progress  of  school  construction  programs 
varies  greatly  among  the  States.  It  is  equally 
clear  that  most  of  the  States  are  not  now 
confronted  with  anything  resembling  an 
emergency  problem   in  this  connection. 

CLASSROOM    NEED    IN    RELATION    TO    SCHOOL    DIS- 
TRICT DEBT  LIMITATIONS 

Advocates  of  general  Federal  aid  have  told 
the  conunittee  repeatedly  over  the  years  that 
more  and  more  school  districts  had  ex- 
hausted their  resources  and  that  even  the 
States  themselves  were  unable  to  build  the 
schools  needed.  In  this  connection,  infor- 
mation on  the  extent  to  which  school  dis- 
tricts have  exhausted  their  borrowing  ca- 
pacity for  construction  purposes  ha.s  been 
made  available  this  year  by  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  report.  "Survey  of  Public 
School  Classroom  Shortages  in  the  Pall  of 
195&  In  Borr;^wed-Up  Districts."  dated  Feb- 
ruary I960,  states  that— "despite  the  wealth 
of  related  information  available,  nothing  ex- 
actly comparable  to  the  results  of  this  survey 
have  been  provided  before." 

What  constitutes  borrowing  limitations 
and  thus  the  definitions  of  a  borrowed-up 
school  district  varies  widely,  of  course,  all 
over  the  Nation.  The  question  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  the  complex  field  of  public 
finance,  beginning  with  State  constitutional 
and  statutory  fiscal  provisions  and  going  on 
through  actual  property  assessment  prac- 
tices and  the  resulting  tax  structure.  It 
must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Stat<»  fiscal 
programs  are  not  static  and  that  today  s  re- 
strictions on  financing  need  not  apply  t^)- 
nvorrow. 

TTie  survey  data,  which  were  reported  U> 
the  Office  of  Education  by  the  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Of  the  45  States  supplying  the  data,  a  totjil 
of  30  reported  no  classroom  shortages  or 
backlog  in  borrowed-up  districts  (including 
Maryland  and  Rhode  Island,  where  State 
legislative  action  on  school  bonds  Is  cus- 
tomary). These  Stat.es  enroll  67  percent  of 
the  pupils  In  the  50  St-'ttes.  and  they  contain 
likewise  67  percent  of  the  classroom  back- 
log rejxjrted  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  1959 
60  school  year. 

The  other  15  States  reported  a  unal  of  237 
borrowed-up  districts  which  had  a  total 
shortage  or  backlog  of  a  in.iximum  of  3.086 
classrooms.  The  total  school  enrollment  In 
these  237  districts  was  less  than  541,000  pu- 
pils and  107  of  the  districts  were  small  ones 
having  less  than  600  pupils.  TTie  15  States 
reporting  the  borrowed-up  district*  enroll 
18  percent  of  the  Nation's  pupils  and  they  re- 
ported 20  percent  of  the  total  backlog  as  of 
the   1959-60  school  year 

Five  States  could  not  provide  the  data 
needed  (Including  Illinois,  which  reported  a 
classroom  shortage  In  borrowed-up  districts. 
but  did  not  report  the  r.umber  of  class- 
rooms). The.se  States  taken  together  had  15 
percent  of  the  Nation's  enrollment  and  re- 
ported a  total  backlog  ol  17.191  cla-ssrooms 
( 13  percent  of  the  total  rejjorted  for  1959- 
60). 

The  classroom  shortage  of  3,086  in  bor- 
rowed-up districts  is  12  percent  of  the  total 
backlog  in  the  15  States  reporting  such  dis- 
tricts. It  is  3  percent  of  the  total  backlog 
in  the  45  States  from  which  full  data  wpre 
obtained. 


The  conclusion  of  the  survey  report  is  that 
"in  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  legal  barriers  to 
borrowing  are  not  the  major  obstacle  to 
elimination  of  the  classroom  shortage,  when 
all  possible  so\uxes  of  borrowing  legally  open 
to  the  district  are  taken  into  account." 

These  data  are  significant,  we  believe,  as  a 
fm-ther  indication  that  the  majority  should 
have  gone  Into  the  question  of  pinpointing 
the  need  before  jumping  again  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  program  of  general  Federal 
aid  would  be  the  proper  solution. 

The  237  borrowed-up  districts  reported  in 
the  survey  amount  to  only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent,  or  6  out  of  every  1.000.  of  the  Na- 
tion's 40.000  school  districts.  The  enroll- 
ment in  these  districts  is  less  than  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  total.  Allowing  for  a  mar- 
gin of  error  in  the  survey,  and  broadening  its 
scope  to  take  in  several  hundred  additional 
marginal  districts  with  school  construction 
needs,  would  not  alter  the  fundamental  fact 
that  the  construction  problem  is  not  of  gen- 
eral proportions  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  fully  realize,  of  course,  that  there  are 
many  considerations  and  problems  con- 
fronting the  States  and  localities  in  financ- 
ing school  construction,  beyond  the  problem 
of  debt  limitations.  We  believe  there  are 
local  situations,  not  refiected  in  the  bor- 
rowed-up district  survey,  which  retard  and 
prohibit  adequate  financing  of  the  schools. 
In  almost  all  such  cases,  however,  the  prob- 
lem can  be  laid  directly  in  the  lap  of  the 
State  government,  which  is  constitutionally 
responsible  for  education  In  the  first  place. 
Most  of  our  States,  while  appropriating  State 
funds  for  operating  our  schools,  have  not 
used  the  broader  tax  base  of  the  State  for 
school-construction  purposes.  This  is  the 
real  core  of  the  problem.  The  States  that 
have  entered  Into  financing  school  construc- 
tion generally  have  done  so  with  spectacular 
results. 

The  fact  remains  that  construction  re- 
tjviireineiits  for  new  enrollment  In  the  past 
5-year  period.  1955-59.  approximated  $8  bil- 
lion. In  the  next  5  years  11960-64)  it  will 
be  approximately  $7.3  billion.  In  the  period 
1965-69  it  will  drop  sharply  to  $4  billion. 
Tlius  even  In  the  next  5  years,  which  would 
cover  the  3-year  period  contained  In  H.R. 
10128,  the  States  and  localities  will  have  to 
finance  $700  million  less  In  construction  for 
new  enrollment  than  they  did  in  the  last  5 
years.  This  sum  is  almost  as  much  as  the 
3-year  total  of  $975  million  In  Federal  funds 
that  would  be  authorized  by  the  bill,  a  fact 
which,  in  our  judgment,  rules  out  the  neces- 
sity for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  The  further  $4  billion  reduction 
in  the  requirements  for  1965-69  further  am- 
plifies the  situation.  If  the  Congress  were 
to  have  such  a  program  as  H.R.  10128  in  op- 
eration from  1965-69,  it  would  be  authoriz- 
ing the  appropriation  of  $1.6  billion  In  Fed- 
eral funds  t-o  the  States,  at  a  time  when 
school  construction  needs  were  dropping  by 
.53  3  billion  below  the  previous  5-year  re- 
quirements and  $4  billion  from  the  1955-59 
peak. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  first  year's 
authorization  of  $325  million  in  unmatched 
funds  would  build  only  a  little  over  8.000 
classrooms,  or  an  average  of  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  1  classroom  per  school  district 
in  the  United  States.  It  Is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's 
school  districts  could  not  expect  any  sub- 
stantial a.sslstance  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

We  believe  that  a  program  of  Federal  as- 
sistance to  education  cannot  be  justified  if 
It  Ignores  the  difference  In  needs  and  re- 
.sourccs  that  exist  In  different  sectors  of  this 
Nr.tlon  States  and  local  school  districts 
have  mounted  an  effort  In  school  construc- 
tion over  the  past  10  years  which,  if  main- 
tained and  encouraged  by  proper  Federal 
action   :tnd   restraint,  will   essentially  elimi- 


nate the  problem  over  the  next  6  years.  Pas- 
sage of  HJi.  10128,  as  reported,  would  tend 
to  delude  thousandB  of  school  districts  all 
over  the  country  Into  the  expectation  of 
ever-increasing  Federal  funds  and  thereby 
cause  them  to  hold  up  bond  issues  and  delay 
construction  they  would  othervrtse  under- 
take. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  immediate  and 
intensive   hearings   in   which   the   facts   ad- 
vanced herein  can  be  fully  explored. 
Carroll  D.  Kearns, 
Sttttvesant  Wainwricht, 
William  H.  Atres, 
Robert  P.  Gsitfin, 
Edgar  W.  Heestand, 
Albert  H.  Qitie. 
Charles  E.  Goodell. 


Additional  Views  by  Hon.  Joe  Holt 

It  is  my  belief  that  before  any  action  is 
taken  on  H.R.  10128,  hearings  should  be  held 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  believe  it  is  very  Important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  America  that  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  education  be  clearly  defined. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education,  I  find  that  vmdoubtedly  the 
Federal  Government  will'be  Involved  in  more 
educational  programs  in  the  near  future. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  should  be  thorough- 
ly examined  and  their  future  determined 
before  any  action  is  taken  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  actual  number  of  classroom  shortages 
that  exist  varies  and  depends  on  who  is  giv- 
ing the  report  and  where  they  get  their  data. 
Due  to  the  local  efforts  and  new  State  pro- 
grams for  school  construction,  the  classroom 
shortage  actually  changes  every  day  beca~use 
more  new  schools  are  being  built. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  Congress  ought 
to  stop.  look,  and  listen  and  decide  when, 
where,  and  how  much. 


Individual  Views  bt  Hon.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand 
Quite  apart  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  whether  we  want  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Inject  Itself  into  matters  which 
clearly  are  State  and  community  responsi- 
bilities, H.R.  10128  has  the  all-Important 
fatal  weakness  of  distributing  these  tax 
moneys  without  regard  to  need. 

It  might  almost  be  characterized  as  a 
measure  for  "redistribution  of  the  wealth." 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reports  that  only 
237  school  districts  out  of  40,000  have 
reached  their  bonding  limits  and  are  un- 
able to  finance  their  needs.  'Why,  Indeed, 
should  we  spread  nearly  a  thousand  million 
dollars  tax  money  around  the  country  in 
order  to  help  these  districts? 

Additional  Minority  Views  by  Hon.  Charles 
E.  Goodell 

I  concur  In  the  general  findings  of  the 
minority  report,  but  wish  to  emphasize  ad- 
ditional views. 

H  R.  10128  would  launch  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment upon  a  program  which  embodies  a 
broad,  all-encompassing  and  wasteful  ap- 
proach to  our  national  educational  needs 
What  facts  are  available  indicate,  at  most, 
the  advisability  of  a  Federal  program  of  se- 
lective stimulus  and  assistance  to  localities 
where  an  acute  need  exists.  This  bill  would 
tend  to  stifle  the  very  local  initiative  and 
responsibility  which  has  been  the  genius  of 
our  American  system  of  education. 

Two  crucial  proposals  to  conform  this  bill 
more  nearly  to  our  national  needs  in  edu- 
cation were  rejected  In  committee.  If  we 
are  to  have  any  program  of  Federal  aid,  two 
minlmiim  standards  should  be  met:  (1)  A 
requirement  that  every  Federal  dollar  in  aid 
be  matched  by  a  State  dollar  in  effort:  (2) 
a  distribution  formula  which  would  permit 
selective  hypodermics  of  Federal  aid  to  the 
acutely  needy  States  and  school  district,*:  in 
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the  Nation.  When  doctors  diagnose  Isolated 
cases  of  lllnees  In  a  large  city,  they  dont 
prescribe  an  expensive  antibiotic  for  each 
and  every  one  of  the  thouseinds  of  residents 
In  the  city.  In  analogy,  however,  that  is 
Just  about  the  approach  which  HJt  10128 
T.ikes  to  our  national  problems  In  education. 

The  following  points  deserve  emphasis 
l.p.-e : 

4  Any  assumption  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  tlxe  general  burden  of  education 
represents  a  marked  departure  from  the  pat- 
tern in  which  our  American  educational  sys- 
tem  has  developed  and  thrived  historically. 

2  Generalized  Federal  aid  to  education 
will  inevitably  mean  federal  control.  It  is 
sen.se;e3S  and  vapid  to  contend  that  the  mere 
insertion  in  a  bill  of  pious  clauses  disavow- 
ing any  intention  to  e.xert  Federal  control 
will  prevent  Federal  encroachment.  Kxperi- 
ence  with  Federal  power  amply  proves  other- 
wise. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  any  Congressman 
to  defend  the  expenditure  of  $325  million 
without  proper  controls  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  from  waste  and  misapplica- 
tion of  his  tax  dollars.  The  greatest  power 
and  the  greatest  control  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  be  found  in  Its 
power  to  spend. 

3.  Under  such  circumstances,  any  embar- 
kation by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
tyi>e  of  program  embodied  In  this  bill  is, 
at  best,  a  commitment  to  a  course  of  peril 
and  pitfall. 

4.  Such  a  perilous  program  can  only  be 
Justified  by  the  most  compelling  evidence 
of  a  critical  national  need,  a  need  that  can 
find  no  other  solution. 

5.  A  careful  and  conscientious  evaluatlcwi 
of  all  the  evidence  available  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  present  demonstrated 
circumstance  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  this  country  does  not  pttaa  the 
above  severe  test  of  need? 

6.  I  am.  therefore,  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  broad  program  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion at  this  time. 

I  do  not  recommend  that  the  Congress 
turn  its  back  on  the  problem  of  education. 
We  must  responsibly  and  constructively 
help  the  States  and  local  boards  of  educa- 
tion in  their  present  distressing  posture. 
The  most  acute  problem  of  those  local  agen- 
cies Is  the  flndhig  of  adequate  sources  of  tax 
revenue.  Here  the  Federal  Government  can 
help  effectively  and  loamedlately  by  releasing 
Federal  taxes  to  the  States.  Does  it  really 
make  any  sense  at  all  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  launch  a  brand  new  aid-to-edu- 
cation program  in  the  amount  of  $325  mil- 
lion, when  we  could  release  an  estimated 
$463  million  to  the  States  for  education  by 
simply  abandoning  the  general  10  percent 
Federal  telephone  tax? 

My  own  personal  preference  for  the  release 
of  Federal  taxes  to  the  States  is  embodied 
in  H.R.  10661  introduced  by  me  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  This  bill  provides  for  the 
extension  of  the  Federal  telephone  tax,  while 
providing  that  any  State  which  enacts  a 
slmil.u-  tax  (in  addition  to  present  State 
tiiiee )  could,  in  effect,  take  the  revenue  from 
the  Federal  telephone  tax  within  that  State 
for  its  own  purposes.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished through  a  system  of  allowing  tele- 
phone taxpayers  a  credit  against  the  Federal 
tax  tor  ap^H-opriate  State  telephone  taxes. 
By  this  means,  we  could  insure  the  flow 
of  new  tax  funds  directly  into  State  coffers 
where  they  could  be  applied  to  solve  inher- 
ently local  problenvB  which.  If  they  aren't 
solved  locally,  will  end  up  In  Washington. 

I  favor  repealing  not  only  the  Federal  tele- 
phone tax,  but  the  Federal  cigarette  tax  and 
the  Federal  Uquor  tax,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  consistent  with  Federal  fiscal 
soundness.  If  we  can  afford  to  spend  $32< 
miUloQ  of  Federal  moneys  on  education 
now,    the    Federal    Government    can    surely 
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Mr  LOSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  be 
comp  ?l!ed  to  vote  against  this  bill.  It  is 
a  school  construction  bill  exclusively. 
There  is  no  provision  in  it  that  would 
authc  rize  the  commissioner  of  education 
of  Tefuiessee  to  apportion  a  part  of  the 
funds  to  teachers'  salaries.  Our  teachers 
are  uiderjiaid  now,  and  are  leaving  the 
State  to  obtain  better  salaries.  To  build 
additonal  schoolhouses  and  staff  them 
with  inderpald  teachers,  in  my  opinion, 
woulc  be  the  height  of  folly. 

Th(  measure  is  complicated  with  many 
paragraphs  of  formulas,  rules,  and  regu- 
latior  5  which,  despite  pious  protestations 
to  the  contrary,  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  control  schools 
if  the  Congress  agrees  to  subsidize  school 
const  'uction. 


Chairman,  I  repeat,  the  program  is 


extremely  limited.    Instead  of  the  funds 


allocated  to  the  States  according 


to  neKl,  it  is  provided  that  the  States 
whose  State  school  effort  index  is  less 
than  the  national  school  effort  index, 
the  ai  Qount  allotted  to  such  States  shall 
be  reluced  by  the  percentage  it  falls 
below  the  national  school  effort  index. 

My  construction  of  this  provision  is 
that  States  that  have  been  building 
schoo  houses,  and  whose  State  school 
effort  index  meets  or  exceeds  the  na- 
tional school  effort  index,  will  get  the 
bulk  <  if  the  funds,  and  those  States  that 
have  agged  behind  will  get  what  is  left. 
Instei  d  of  the  funds  being  allocated  ac- 
cordir  g  to  need,  it  is  apparently  allocated 
to  tho  se  not  in  need  of  aid.  Puerto  Rico, 
the  ■''irgin  Islands.  Guam,  American 
Samoii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
given  preferential  treatment,  in  that 
their  5tate  school  effort  index  "shall  be 
deemed  equal  to  the  national  school 
effort  index,"  and  this,  of  course,  with- 
out reference  to  school  construction 
effort  in  these  areas.  The  State  school 
effort  index  is  "the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (a)  the  expenditure  for  schools 
per  pi  blic-school  child — 5  to  17  years  of 
age,  b)th  inclusive — for  the  State  by  (b> 
the  personal  income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  State."  The  national  effort 
is  obti  ,ined  in  the  same  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  de  ermining  the  index  the  expendi- 
ture f  )r  schools  is  based  on  public  school 
childr  jn,  and  the  personal  income  per 
child  1  s  based  on  all  children  of  the  State 
of  sciool  age,  without  reference  to 
whether  they  attend  school,  or  whether 
they  ittend  public  or  private  schools. 
Funds  under  the  bill  go  to  public  school 
systen  is. 

It  i>  unfortunate  that  all  efforts  to 
make  Jie  House  bill  conform  to  the  Sen- 
ate bi  1  so  as  to  enable  State  authorities 
to  alio  :ate  a  part  erf  these  funds  to  teach- 
ers' sjJarles  failed  and  likewise  efforts 
to  amjnd  the  House  biD  in  this  regard 
also  fiklle<L 


There  is  no  flexibility  in  the  mcasuie 
whereby  State  authorities  could  exercise 
their  discretion  as  to  how  Federal  funds 
should  be  used. 

The  bill,  as  finally  passed,  carries 
the  so-called  Powell  amendment,  which 
limits  the  allocation  of  funds  to  school 
systems  that  are  integrated.  This  will 
probably  deprive  many  Southern  States 
of  participating  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  measure  now 
pending  in  the  House  that  I  will  support 
that  seems  to  be  a  positive  and  con- 
structive alternate  that  will  help  schools 
without  danger  of  Federal  control.  It 
is  n  R.  11540.  It  provides  that  25  per- 
ctiit  of  the  cigarette  tax  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  several 
States  will  be  returned  to  the  States  by 
the  Se?cretary  of  the  Treasury.  This 
simply  means  that  2  cents  of  the  8  cents 
tax  on  every  package  of  cigarettes  sold 
in  the  States  will  be  returned  to  the 
States  earmarked  for  educational  pur- 
poses only.  It  would  mean  about  $400 
million  for  education.  Based  on  1959 
statistics  my  State  of  Tennessee  would 
receive  $8,566,000  annually.  And  this 
with  little  or  no  overhead.  It  has  been 
stated  here  in  debate  that  sUl  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Government  and  returned 
to  the  States  under  grants  and  loan.s 
programs  are  clipped  about  25  percent 
for  administration  costs.  Under  the  bill 
now  being  considered  Tennessee  would 
receive  $6,598,000  annually  for  3  years. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr  Chairman,  the  bUl 
under  consideration  today,  H.R.  10128, 
which  authorizes  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities  is  really  a 
great  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  attain  world  leadership  In  the 
field  of  education.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  we  are  competing  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  struggle  for  world 
leadership  in  a  number  of  fields.  The 
Ru.ssians  already  have  demonstrated 
that  they  are  concentrating  their  ener- 
gies in  the  educational  field,  and  as  a 
result  have  made  startling  progi'ess  in 
the  space  area.  This  has  resulted  in 
concern  regarding  our  leadership  in  the 
eyes  of  the  freedom-loving  countries 
which  are  looking  to  our  Nation  for  the 
highest  achievement. 

Here  we  are  able  to  at  least  provide 
the  facilities  for  those  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  educational  programs 
which  are  available.  The  enlargement 
of  opportunity  and  facilities  will  produce 
more  Americans  who  are  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  foreign  systems  and  try  to 
maintain  our  leadership. 

Recent  events  have  shown  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  real  struggle  for  superiority, 
and  the  spectacular  achievements  of  the 
Soviets  in  the  space  field  are  obviously 
the  result  of  educational  determination. 
Can  we  sit  by  and  discuss  the  cost  of 
school  construction  and  problems  relat- 
ing to  local  or  Federal  responsibility 
while  our  greatest  competitor  proceeds  to 
educate  and  develop  its  population  to  the 
point  where  it  can  demonstrate  unusual 
achievement  in  science,  mathematica, 
and  related  fields? 


The  education  of  our  people  is  a  na- 
tional concern.  It  is  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility. There  is  ample  opportunity  for 
students  to  secure  education  In  any  State 
in  the  Union  regardless  of  where  they 
live.  Uix)n  graduation  the  place  of  per- 
formance may  also  be  a  different  one 
from  that  in  which  they  live  or  were 
educated.  The  p>eople  of  one  State  spend 
considerable  money  to  educate  medical 
students  who  then  practice  in  another 
community  far  away  from  the  place  of 
education.  The  defense  installations  in 
our  counti-y  employ  great  numbers  of 
technicians  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  many  educational  centers  of  the 
country. 

I.  therefore,  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  consider  favorably  the  bill  now 
before  the  House  on  the  subject  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ai-e  reaching  the  climax  of  a  strange  and 
crucial  day.  In  a  few  minutes  the  roll 
will  be  called  on  the  amendments  to  the 
.school  bill.  Then  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  final  passage  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  vital  piece 
of  legislation  considered  by  this  Congress. 

The  day  has  been  filled  with  parlia- 
mentary maneuvering.  We  have  seen 
some  interesting  sights.  I  have  watched 
my  Republican  colleagues  rise  to  sup- 
ix>rt  overwhelmingly  an  antisegregation 
amendment  to  this  bill.  Each  Member 
must  examine  his  own  conscience  to  ap- 
praise the  sincerity  of  his  motives,  but  I 
charge  that  a  large  number  of  my  friends 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  voted  for 
the  Powell  amendment  in  the  brutal  and 
cynical  hope  that  this  would  so  load 
down  the  bill  that  it  would  defeat  it  or 
make  it  unpalatable  for  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. Such  a  serious  charge  should  be 
documented,  and  I  will  do  so  by  asking: 
Where  were  these  same  Republican  Mem- 
bers when  we  were  voting  on  civil  rights 
legislation?  To  demonstrate  the  utter 
cynicism  of  their  position,  they  voted  to 
weaken  civil  rights  legislation  and  now 
they  come  in  here  today  pKxsing  as  flam- 
ing advocates  of  civil  rights  in  order  to 
try  and  defeat  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  before  the 
sun  goes  down  today,  this  great  body  will 
vote  to  pass  this  bill.  It  is  not  every- 
thing for  which  we  might  have  wished. 
Personally.  I  feel  that  the  amount  au- 
thorized should  have  been  greater,  and 
that  we  should  have  voted  funds  for 
teachers'  salaries — or  at  least  to  allow 
the  States  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice 
between  using  the  funds  for  school  con- 
struction or  for  raising  teachers'  salaries. 
We  need  great  teachers  as  well  as  bricks 
and  mortar.  But  I  will  be  happy  to  vote 
for  this  bill  and  tru.st  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  in  its  wisdom  will  in- 
clude funds  for  teachers'  salaries. 

This  is  a  dramatic  moment  for  me,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Early  in  the  session  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  vote  against  all 
defense  and  space  authorization  and  ap- 
pi-opriation  bills  until  the  passage  of  an 
aid  to  education  bill.  I  did  this  because 
I  felt  so  deeply  and  strongly  that  edu- 
cation deserves  the  No.  1  priority  in  this 
Nation.  I  am  not  against  expenditures 
for  defense  or  space,  and  I  indicated 


that  I  hoped  that  those  measures  would 
pass — as  indeed  they  did — by  over- 
whelming majorities.  Yet  I  feel  that 
the  best  and  most  critically  needed  in- 
vestment in  the  strength  of  this  Nation 
is  the  investment  in  the  education  of  our 
most  precious  natural  resource — our 
young  people. 

Thus  it  is  today  that  we  are  voting  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  when  we  vote 
for  this  bill.  We  are  voting  not  only  to 
bolster  our  military  power  by  voting  to 
train  the  brains  to  improve  our  military 
hardware.  We  are  also  voting  to 
strengthen  our  Nation  economically,  po- 
litically, morally,  and  spiritually.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  within  the  past  few 
years  made  dramatic  strides  in  direct 
proportion  to  her  sudden  emphasis  on 
education.  In  a  democracy,  education 
is  an  even  more  necessary  tool  to  fash- 
ion the  weapons  of  strength  and  to  pre- 
serve the  very  freedom  with  justice 
which  is  the  essence  of  democracy  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  marched  up 
the  hill  many  times  on  this  legislation, 
only  to  fail  before  we  reached  the  top. 
We  can  now  see  the  crest  of  the  hill 
ahead.  For  the  sake  of  this  great  Na- 
tion which  I  love,  and  for  the  sake  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  I  pray 
that  we  may  succeed. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes,  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to  listen 
to  every  word  of  this  debate.  I  am 
bound  to  report  that  some  of  the  con- 
clusions and  statements  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with,  and  some  I  am  unable  to 
substantiate  with  statistics,  but  I  know 
how  confusing  statistics  are  and  how 
easy  it  is  to  mix  them  up ;  so  I  pass  it  up. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  making  my  reasons  abso- 
lutely clear.  I  should  know  just  a  little 
bit  about  the  field  of  education.  I  know 
something  about  going  to  the  one-room 
schoolhouse.  There  is  one  thing  about 
it.  the  quality  of  education  was  tops,  and 
when  I  moved  to  the  city,  according  to 
my  age  I  was  in  about  a&  good  shape  as 
those  who  had  been  in  the  marble 
building.  I  entered  the  seventh  grade 
and  was  one  of  the  youngest  to  do  so. 
I  think  that  was  of  great  importance,  for 
I  felt  that  I  was  not  entirely  out  of  place. 

There  are  some  things  about  this  bill 
that  we  just  must  consider  whether  we 
want  to  or  not.  During  the  depression 
in  1933  I  had  a  rough  experience.  I. was 
chairman  of  the  legislative  education 
committee  in  my  State,  and  I  had  my 
troubles  there,  but  we  kept  our  school 
doors  open;  we  paid  our  schoolteachers; 
we  improved  the  grade  of  education,  even 
though  we  had  to  impose  a  sales  tax 
during  the  depression  to  take  up  the 
lOUs  we  had  given  to  the  schoolteach- 
ei-s.  We  did  it.  We  still  have  a  fine 
school  system  and  we  are  still  keeping 
it  up. 

I  am  not  given  to  taking  much  time 
answering  somebody  else's  speech,  but 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden!,  has  done  right  much  back 
talking  with  me  about  the  subject  we  are 
now  discussing.  On  yesterday  he  recited 
a  very  sad  plight  of  affairs  existing  in  In- 


diana and  he  told  us  how  many  thou- 
sands and  thousands  who  had  no  school- 
rooms were  contributing  to  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  what  a  horrible,  horrible 
state  of  affairs  they  were  in.  Of  course 
he,  as  usual,  had  to  throw  a  few  un- 
complimentary references  and  infer- 
ences to  the  poor  South. 

I  began  to  think  about  the  poor  un- 
fortunate children  of  Indiana  and,  in- 
terestingly enough.  I  found  the  poor  little 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  population.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Indiana  is  4,581,000,  North 
Carolina.  4,549,000.     That  is  pretty  close 

Then  I  went  further  and  I  gained  this 
information  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  two  States  in  the 
v.-ay  of  outstanding  bonds,  net  including 
these  toll  road  bonds  that  are  paying  for 
thenxselves:  I  found  that  there  were  ac- 
tually $500,000  outstanding  in  the  case 
of  Indiana.  I  found  North  Carolina  has 
full  faith  and  credit  bonds  outstanding 
to  the  extent  of  $258,985,000.  I  further 
found  that  the  great  State  of  Indiana 
has  neither  individual  nor  corporate  in- 
come taxes.  North  Carolina  has  both. 
I  also  found  the  public  school  indebted- 
ness for  the  State  of  Indiana  was  nil. 
I  found  the  public  school  indebtedness  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  to  be  $55,- 
095,000,  and  that  just  winds  up  a  $50 
million  bond  issue  which  we  passed  and 
will  pass  another  one  if  it  takes  that  to 
educate  our  children.  And  keep  them 
from  going  through  the  horrible  experi- 
ences that  Mr.  Madden  said  the  children 
of  Indiana  were  experiencing.  Althoxigh 
the  total  personal  income,  1958,  for  In- 
diana. $9,118  million;  North  Carolina. 
$6,297  million;  which  means  that  In- 
diana tops  North  Carolina  approximately 
$3  billion. 

I  found  the  personal  income  average 
for  the  State  of  Indiana  was  $1,990,  for 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  $1,384.  The 
population  I  just  gave  you. 

Total  assessment  of  property  subject 
to  general  and  local  taxation,  Indiana 
$7,453  million.  North  Carolina  consider- 
ably less,  $6,696  million. 

But  I  did  not  stop  there.  I  heard  so 
much  about  Gary,  Ind.,  I  have  been 
through  Gary  though  I  did  not  see  much 
of  it  on  account  of  the  steel  mills,  smoke 
stacks,  oil  wells,  and  so  forth,  that  I  just 
wanted  to  follow  it  right  on  down. 

I  found  that  in  the  case  of  Lake 
County,  in  which  Gary  is  located,  prop- 
erty subject  to^  general  property  tax 
was  valued  $755,890,000,  and  poor  little 
Craven  County,  my  home  county.  $40.- 
283,000.       . 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  dwell  on  that 
further,  but  I  say  to  you  when  you  begin 
to  cry  over  something,  I  think  you  better 
find  out  what  you  are  crying  about  and 
who  is  to  blame.  Now.  it  may  be  that 
these  thousands  of  children  without 
school  facilities  are  contributing  to  ju- 
venile delinquency,  and  I  would  not  dare 
say  anything  ugly  either  way,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  there  are  not  one  or  two 
or  more  adult  delinquents  who  are  not 
interested  enough  in  their  children  to  pay 
enough  to  give  their  children  the  kind  of 
education  they  either  deserve  or  have  a 
right  to  expect. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  they  not  love 
their  children  like  we  do?  Is  It  only 
poor  people  that  love  their  children?  I 
do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  so.  Now 
under  this  bill  we  reach  into  the  Treas- 
ury and  start  something  that,  in  my 
opinicm.  once  we  do,  we  will  rue  the  day. 
We.  under  this  bill  propose  to  take  $325 
million  the  first  year,  and  what  do  we  do 
with  it?  We  sit  down  with  a  pencil  and 
divide  it  up.  Is  there  any  criteria  of 
need?  No.  And,  that  would  be  a  brutal 
operation.  Once  that  program  is  adopted 
here,  then  why  do  not  all  the  commit- 
tees get  together  and  divide  up  what 
money  there  is  in  the  Treasury;  divide 
it  up  and  let  us  adjourn  and  go  home. 
It  would  make  just  as  much  sense.  And 
why  was  this  plan  adopted?  All  I  know 
is  what  the  proponents  said  in  commit- 
tee and  that  was,  "That  if  every  State 
was  not  given  money  they  would  not  get 
the  votes  to  pass  the  bilL" 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this,  and  I  should 
have  said  it,  I  guess,  in  the  beginning. 
All  of  you  know  that  I  am  on  the  way 
off  the  stage,  but  I  am  not  on  the  way 
out  when  it  comes  to  being  interested 
in  my  Crovernment  and  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment I  will  pass  on  to  my  children 
and  to  my  fine  grandchildren.  Let  us 
pass  them  something  besides  debt  and 
more  of  it.  that  I  doubt  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  take  off  of  their  books.  Too 
many  people  spend  too  much  time  talk- 
ing about  their  ancestors  and  not  enough 
time  thinking  about  the  kind  of  ancestors 
they  are  going  to  make.     ' 

Now,  I  want  them  to  have  just  as  good 
schools  as  anybody,  and  if  it  is  within  my 
power.  I  am  going  to  see  to  it  that  they 
have  them. 

Now  we  come  to  a  little  bit  more  on 
this  money  business,  and  somebody  in 
this  House  ought  to  think  about  it.    Out 
of  that  money,  where  do  you  think  part 
of  It  goes?    Oh.  a  sum,  between  $1  mil- 
lion and  $2  million,  goes  to  the  District 
of  Columbia.     Now.  how  many  pockets 
IS  the  District  of  Columbia  supposed  to 
get  money  out  of?     Just  last  year  the 
Congress  appropriated  for  operating  ex- 
♦ff^lfo.iP    ^^^    District    of    Columbia 
ff-232J00       and       for       construction 
5J.571.000.  which  made  roughly  $50  mil- 
lion.    Now   they   have   a  supplemental 
program  in  for  about  $3  million  more 
Now.  let  us  let  the  District  of  Columbia 

rfr^Jf.  ^^"'""Z  '^^  ™°°^y  from  the 
Committee  on  AppropriaUons  after  thev 
have  studied  it  and  see  what  they  think 
their  needs  are  and  so  forth  and  not  go 
putting  them  in  this  grab-bag  bill  for 
a  part  of  this  $325  million  a  year. 

Now.   I   want  to  mention  something 
And  /J^<^*7here  is  control  in  this  bUl 
w^,  •    J°.°*  .^^^'"^  '^  "°t  a  person  in  this 
House  but  what  has  made  speeches  that 
they  are  for   Federal   aid  SlthoS  any 
Federal  control  or  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Govermnent     wSl 
tL"?,  'wL  '°  ^^^  proposed  bill  itself 
hniH  ^^"^^^g-  the  Commissioner  gei 
hold  of  the  money.     Then  the  statS 

SSI  on'L^'r^''''''''^  ""'  ''■    ^'om 
tnere  on  the  Commissioner  writes  th#. 

rules;  what  kind  of  reports  they  wA^ 

and  what  kind  of  reports  they  should 

make  to  him.  and  the^the  States  m^? 

make  a  report  to  him  as  to  their  manner 
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of  handling  it.  and  he  writes  out  the 
rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  kind  of  reports  that  they  should  send 
in  for  information. 

Now,  this  is  odd  and  strange  in  that  the 
States  must  certify  that  they  will  have 
procedures — I  want  to  be  accurate  on 
this — they  have  got  to  certify  to  the 
Commissioner  that  certain  procedures 
lave  been  established. 

Procedures  have  been  established  under 
which  such  payments  will  be  so  distributed 
that  priority  Is  given  to  local  educational 
Eigencles  which  have  the  greatest  need  tat 
school  facilities  and  which  In  terms  of  the 
economic  resources  available  to  them  are 
least  able  to  finance  the  school  facilities. 
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Why  did  they  not  put  that  in  the  bill 
somewhere,  except  for  telling  the  States 
vhat  they  have  got  to  do  with  reference 
o  distributing  this  and  that  it  must  go 

0  the  neediest  ones? 
Then  they  say  in  here  that  if  some 

i«hool   district  thinks   that  it   has  not 
jeen  treated  right,  they  will  be  afforded 

1  hearing.  That  is  all  the  description 
Jon  have  of  it.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
roing  to  have  the  hearing  or  review  it. 

do  not  know  whether  they  can  appeal 
)r  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  except 
hat  it  is  a  little  window  dressing  which 
s  too  far  along  in  the  bill;  it  should  be 
n  the  beginning  when  they  are  dishing 
<  >ut  the  taxpayers"  money 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The'  time  of  the 
Kentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
]  lARDEN]  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARDEN.     I  do  not  believe  the 
taxpayers  of  my  district,  or  the  rest  of 
the  country,  expect  me  to  come  up  here 
i  nd  handle  their  tax  money  in  any  such 
careless  manner.    Think  of  the  piles  of 
r  loney  that  you  will  be  pouring  into  these 
areas  because  they  say  they  need  more 
r  loney,  when  they  have  not  done  their 
c  uty  by  their  own  children.    If  we  keep 
t  us  up,  every  bit  of  it  wiD  show  up  again 
ui  the  coming  tax  bill,  and  every  time 
y  )u  funnel  more  and  more  of  the  school 
s<tup  into  Washington,  mark  my  word 
y>u    will    have    less    and    less    efficient 
s<hools.      That    is    something    nobody 
s<  ems  to  think  about. 

We  have  had  the  idea  here  in  recent 
y i»rs  that  if  something  terrible  has  hap- 
pened, the  thing  to  do  is  to  appropriate 
n  ilhons  of  dollars  and  everything  wiU  be 
a  I  right.  But  we  have  learned  better 
Uan  that.  If  we  know  anything  we 
kiiow  that  it  is  not  how  much  money 
ycu  spend,  but  the  final  answer,  con- 

dc'^^t  ^"^  ™"*'^  ^"^  °^  ^^  you  have 
dene.  IS  how  you  spent  that  money. 

tr,  J  S,'^  ^°n^^'"  '^"^  °'  ^^eral  con- 
m  L.  ^""IT""  ""^^  ^  °"e  dollar  of  this 
m  ney  spent  for  construction  without  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  fixing  the  wage  rate 
of  the  man  who  works  and  draws  Sil 
mcney.  The  Secretary  of  LalxJ  als^ 
fix  ?s  his  classification.   And  yet  they  sav 

r^r'  ?r  h"""'^'  mterference  Tcon- 
trcl.  You  show  me  the  man  in  any  out- 
fit who  controls  the  spending  of  the 
mcDey  and  I  will  show  you  a  ve^  im! 
Poitman.   So  that  is  it 

wa  ^^""^w^JiS^^^*^*  °^  providing  fair 
wa  res.  We  know  them.  You  could  taif p 
yoir  unemployment  setup,   wh^re  t^y 


register,  and  there  would  not  be  any  trou- 
ble finding  out  the  prevailing  wage. 
There  is  not  one  Member  of  this  House 
who  does  not  know  that  any  State  Gov- 
ernment construction  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment construction  is  more  expensive  and 
higher  wages  are  paid  than  in  private 
constriiction.  We  all  know  that.  We 
also  know  that  when  wages  are  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  building  costs 
from  15  to  27  percent  more  to  build.  We 
all  know  that.  I  have  tried  every  way  in 
the  world  I  could  to  work  that  out.  I 
have  hoped  for  25  years  that  we  could 
do  something  in  this  field  and  not  pull 
the  Federal  Government  into  it.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government's  nose  is  already 
too  far  into  our  educational  system,  and 
it  has  done  already  almost  if  not  irrep- 
arable damage.  Put  its  nose  in  further 
and  you  will  aggravate  and  multiply  the 
ills  and  troubles  we  already  have. 

You  say,  "How  can  we  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  it?"  What  is 
the  answer?  It  is  easy.  If  this  House 
wants  to  pass  a  bill  and  take  the  Federal 
Government  completely  out  of  it.  It  can 
do  it.  It  is  as  easy  as  that.  I  did  it. 
I  offered  a  bill  to  the  committee.  Hon- 
estly. I  believed  it  was  going  to  be  com- 
pletely unanimously  accepted,  until  one 
man  said,  "Well,  where  is  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act?"  The  man  who  made  the 
motion  to  approve  it  was  listening,  and 
he  said,  "WeU.  it  isnt  in  there."  My  an- 
swer was.  "Certainly  it  Is  not  in.  it  Is 
out";  and  the  proposal  was  defeated 
24  to  4. 

The  following  was  my  proposal: 

PAYMENTS    or  STATI:    ALLOTMKNTS 

Sec  104.  The  Commlasloner  shall  pay  the 
State  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  or  so 
much  thereof  as  the  Stat*  educational 'agency 
requests,  to  the  State  educational  agency 
upon  certification  by  it  that  the  amount  to 
be  paid  does  not  exceed  one-halt  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  school  facllltlea  for  which 
such  funds  are  to  be  expended.  Funda  paid 
to  a  State  educational  agency  under  this 
section  shall  be  expended  solely  for  conatruc- 
tlon  of  school  facilities  In  the  State,  and 
shall  be  used  to  pay  not  more  th«n  nrr-lalf 
of  the  total  coat  of  constructing  all  scho..l 
faculties  in  the  State  which  are  assisted 
under  thL<j  title. 


JUDICIAL  aXMXDT 

Src.  105.  (a)  The  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  In  which  the 
capital  of  a  State  is  located  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, as  provided  In  this  section,  to  grant 
appropriate  relief  in  any  caae  where  any 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  title  have 
been  or  are  about  to  be  expended  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(b)  An  action  under  this  section  shall  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
by  the  US.  attorney  for  the  district  In- 
volved, and  shall  be  brought  against  the 
Sta  e.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
shall  apply. 

(c)  The  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  ap- 
propriate pending  final  disposition  of  any 
action  under  this  section.  If  in  any  such 
action  it  Is  determined  that  any  funi  paid 
to  the  State  under  this  title  have  been  or  are 
about  to  be  expended  In  violation  of  secUon 

h?n;t<       """"'^  '^"  K^^*  *  permanent  in- 
junction or  other  appropriate  reUef. 

I  do  not  think  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 

that  important. 


Then  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
honest  prevailing  wage  rate  I  proposed 
the  following : 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  payments  tmder  this  title  to  as- 
sist In  financing  the  oonatructlon  of  any 
school  facilities  project,  except  upon  ade- 
quate assurance  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors In  the  performance  of  work  on  such 
project  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  for  similar  work  In  the 
immediate  vicinity;  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  the  prevailing  rates  ahall  be  those 
which  are  certified  by  the  State  employment 
office  as  being  those  contained  In  the  most 
recent  applications  for  employment  at  simi- 
lar work  in  such  vicinity  on  file  with  the 
nearest  office  of  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice as  of  tlie  time  the  project  is  first  adver- 
tised for  bids  or  negotiated  as  the  case  may 
be. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  reimburse. 
throtigh  the  Department  of  Labor,  each 
State  employment  service  for  such  addi- 
tional administrative  costs  as  may  be  in- 
volved In  furnishing  the  necessary  wage  data 
to  contracting  officers,  contractors,  and  rub- 
contractors. 

This  subject  of  education  would  be 
enough  for  the  best  equipped  conunittee 
in  this  House,  without  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee, too.  I  say  to  you  in  all  frankness 
and  with  as  much  honesty  as  I  ever  spoke 
in  my  life,  for  the  good  of  this  country 
I  hope  this  Congress  will  someday  make 
two  committees  out  of  this  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  presided  over 
the  Education  Committee  long  before  I 
did  the  joint  committee.  We  passed 
some  wonderful  legislation  that  is  still 
on  the  books.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  just  costs 
about  25  to  30  percent  more  to  build  a 
school  building;  that  is  all  it  costs,  be- 
cause you  do  not  think  a  contractor  is 
going  to  be  numskull  enough  not  to  add 
a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  when 
he  does  not  know  what  wages  are  going 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
who  is  going  to  handle  the  classification 
of  his  workers  and,  of  course,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  regardless  of  the 
party  they  may  be  affiliated  with,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  labor  union  heads.  At 
least,  this  has  been  true  for  25  years  to 
my  own  personal  knowledge. 

We  talk  about  spending  money.  This 
will  not  break  us.  As  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  said  before,  you  can 
misspend,  you  can  overspend,  you  can 
overappropriate,  and  we  can  recover. 
But  when  you  begin  to  put  forces  in 
operation  affecting  our  basic  institutions, 
the  educational  system  of  this  country, 
no,  you  will  not  get  them  back,  and  you 
will  not  do  any  good.  I  know  the  history 
of  what  the  expenditure  of  money  mis- 
spent means. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  statement, 
"Oh,  well,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  spend  enough  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion." There  is  a  report  showing  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  field  of  education,  a  summary  of 
which  was  prepared  by  one  of  the  finest 
research  men  I  have  ever  known.  He  i.s 
with  the  Congressional  Library.  Mr. 
Charles  Quattlebaum  has  ju-st  furnished 
me.  under  the  definition  of  "educa- 
tional"  which  Mr.  Webster  provides,  that 


every  one  of  these  departments — even 
though  the  soldiers'  educational  pro- 
gram, the  GI  program,  is  just  about  out; 
so  it  constitutes  a  very,  very  small 
amount  of  the  expenditures — even  with 
that  the  Federal  governmental  depart- 
ments are  now  handling  and  spending 
S3.618  million. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  organize  the 
committee  before  I  leave  to  put  some 
order  into  chaos.  These  d^artments 
are  sending  people  to  be  educated  at 
Government  expense,  and  it  ought  to  be 
stopped;  tiiat  is  all.  I  want  them  to 
have  what  they  need.  That  is^hy  this 
investigation  has  been  made  at  my  re- 
quest by  Mr.  Quattlebaum  for  this  year. 
Let  us  be  honest  with  education  and 
with  educators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  can  be  drawn 
so  there  will  not  be  any  Federal  control. 
if,  first,  we  want  to,  second,  leave  selfish 
minority  groups  out,  and,  third,  put  edu- 
cation first  when  we  are  writing  an  edu- 
cation bill.  You  can  write  an  authoriza- 
tion bill,  state  what  the  money  is  for  and 
what  it  shall  be  spent  for.  Turn  that 
money  over  to  the  men  who  have  built 
this  fine  educational  system  of  ours  over 
a  period  of  over  100  years,  and  they  are 
the  State  officials  and  the  folks  who  have 
built  the  buildings  and  run  the  schools. 
They  know  more  about  these  problems 
than  the  folks  who  have  never  had  any 
experience  along  that  line.  Turn  the 
money  over  to  them.  Confer  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  Federal  district  court  in  the 
capital  of  every  State.  Give  them  the 
jurisdiction  to  see  to  it  that  the  money  is 
spent  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appropriated  just  as  other  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers  are  spent  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— just  as  hcmestly  £uid  strictly 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Keep  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  HEW  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
bureaucrats  out  of  it.  Let  that  money 
be  protected  just  like  any  other  Federal 
dollar  will  be  protected. 

Some  people  get  very  much  disturbed 
on  the  question  of  Integration.  Nobody 
has  ever  heard  me  make  a  speech  on 
that,  and  I  do  not  like  to  discuss  it,  for 
those  who  talk  most  about  it  know  least 
about  the  actual  problem.  I  had  a  school 
building  built  right  near  my  home  out  of 
these  Public  Laws  874  and  815,  the  im- 
pacted school  area  laws,  and  they  named 
that  school  for  me.  It  is  the  only  school 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  that  is  inte- 
grated, so  I  suppose  that  makes  me  a 
liberal.  I  do  not  know  that  it  did,  but  I 
just  thought  I  would  mention  it.  I  heard 
enough  about  it  for  a  while,  so  I,  too,  talk 
about  it  a  little  bit  just  for  fun. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Was 
there  any  tinith  in  the  rumor 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Just  a  moment,  I 
want  to  know  if  you  are  friendly  first. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
friendly.  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  any  truth  to  the  rumor  that  when 
that  was  announced,  you  got  a  hammer 
and  a  chisel  and  headed  down  there  to 
take  your  name  off. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  No.  There  is  nothing 
to  that.  I  am  in  favor  of  school  build- 
ings. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  ^-i&Yi  to  thank  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  my  committee,  so 
much. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemen  yield? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  For  years  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  debate  on  previous  bills, 
and  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  on  this 
bill  over  the  past  few  days  about  the  need 
for  education;  and  the  need  for  educa- 
tion has  been  used  as  a  weapon  for  this 
type  of  legislation.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  there  one  word  in  this  bill  that  deals 
with  the  quality  of  education  or  the 
standards  of  education,  as  war  so  well 
pointed  out  by  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  only  last  week  re- 
ferring to  the  low  standards  today?  Is 
there  am'thing  in  this  bill  along  that 
line? 

Mr.  BARDEIN.  No;  there  is  not  any- 
thing along  that  line  in  this  bill.  And 
maybe  there  is  no  place  for  that  in  a  con- 
struction bill,  but  we  are  going  a  little 
bit  haywire  on  this  subject  of  thinking 
that  just  because  we  spend  a  million 
dollars,  we  have  improved  everything. 
You  are  1.000  percent  right  when  you  call 
to  our  attention,  that  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation is  simply  being  forgotten. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Th£^  is  what  I  wanted 
to  point  out. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  think  this  NEA  out- 
fit has  just  totally  gotten  their  minds 
off  the  track.  Where  they  used  to  be 
working,  and  working  to  improve 
education,  now  they  are  just  about  as 
powerful  a  lobbying  outfit  as  I  know  of, 
and  their  love  for  the  schools  has  seemed 
to  change  to  dollar  marks  in  their  eyes. 
I  think  there  is  room  for  them  to  do  bet- 
ter than  they  are  doing  and  contribute 
more  to  education. 

Mr.  BECKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  one  more  question,  I  have  school 
districts  in  my  congressional  district  that 
have  the  rates  today  and  they  have  not 
got  the  money  to  build  more  schools 
where  they  have  10, 12, 13  and  14  schools, 
where  the  rates  today  are  up  to  $38  per 
$100  on  the  assessed  valuation  for 
schools.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
reimburse  them  or  help  them  pay  on  the 
bonds  that  they  issued  for  their  schools; 
is  there? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  No,  absolutely  not,  un- 
less the  debt  is  incurred,  after  this  bill 
becomes  a  law.  Then  they  can  get  some 
payment  on  the  interest  on  money  that 
is  provided  after  this  bill  is  enacted. 
And  you  are  rendering  a  real  service  to 
your  people  to  let  them  know  the  real 
truth  early. 

Mr.  BECKER.  But  they  will  have  to 
pay  these  appropriations,  will  they  not, 
just  the  same? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Of  course.  And.  for 
instance,  you  might  give  some  thought 
to  this :  We  pass  a  bon<!  issue  of  $50  mil- 
lion. In  addition  to  that,  my  county 
passed  one  for  $2  million.    In  addition 
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to  that,  we  are  assessed  34  cents  last 
year  for  schools.  Now  we  are  pretty  well 
spent  out.  We  will  never  catch  up,  but 
we  are  pretty  well  up.  There  will  not  be 
much  spendmg  for  a  while. 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Like  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  I  am  opposed  to 
this  legislation.  Basically,  if  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  would  do  as 
the  people  have  done  in  my  State,  there 
would  not  be  such  a  proposal  as  this  be- 
fore us. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  tax  receipt  paid 
in  the  month  of  May.  This  is  on  160 
acres  of  land  and  is  a  tax  receipt  for 
$900,  This  amounts  to  about  $5.62  an 
acre,  which  is  about  70  cents  for  every 
dollar  sF>ent  for  school  purposes.  We  are 
not  complaining  about  these  taxes.  We 
are  glad  to  pay  them.  To  us  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  is  of  primary  im- 
portance. I  wish  to  emphasize  that  if 
people  in  the  respective  States  made  the 
same  effort  that  is  being  made  in  my 
State,  we  would  not  have  this  problem 
before  us  as  a  national  question, 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Let  me  say  this.  In 
behalf  of  the  people  in  the  various 
States — and  I  think  this  deserves  to  be 
said  when  so  much  has  been  said  about 
what  they  are  not  doing.  In  the  outset 
of  this  bill  it  says: 

The  Congress  finds  that  desplt*  sustained 
and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States  and  local 
communities  which  have  Increased  current 
school  construction  to  unprecedented  levels. 

Well,  they  have,  I  have  some  figures 
between  1950  and  1960.  They  are  build- 
ing 67.000  classrooms  per  year.  Ac- 
cording to  that  and  I  do  not  know  which 
one  of  these  figures  you  want  to  take. 
One  says  132,000  a  year.  If  that  is  true. 
we  are  just  about  catching  up.  If  it 
is  300,000,  we  can  catch  up  in  about  5 
years.  So  the  E>eople  back  home  are  do- 
ing much  more  than  talking,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  do  better  if  we  let  them 
alone.  America  is  still  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth,  with  the  finest  educa- 
tional system  on  earth.  We  must  not  sell 
America  or  its  people  short. 

Mr.  KEARNS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  real- 
ize I  have  only  1  minute  remaining.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
pliment all  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  fine  effort 
they  have  put  forth  on  this  bill,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  debate  having 
expired,  the  Clerk  will  read  the  substi- 
tute amendment  in  the  bill  which,  under 
the  rule,  is  considered  as  an  original  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
I960' 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment,  which  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  bv  Mr. 
Kf.\rns:    Strike   out   all    after   the   enacting 


claus^  and  Insert:  "That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  IS  the  School  Construction  Assistance 
Act  ol   I960'. 
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ANCE   AGAINST   FEDERAL   INTERFERENCE    IN 
SCHOOLS 

2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
d^artment,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  dl- 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  per- 
curriculum,  or  ^program  of  Instruc- 
any  school  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

'Se*-,  3.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  finan- 
cially needy  school  districts  in  financing  the 
construction  of   urgently   needed  school   f;i- 
which  they  cannot,  throvigh  e.xerclse 
rfeasonable  tax  effort,  finance  from  their 
1  esources,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year,   be- 
nnl^g  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
uch  sums  as  may  be  necessary  lu  make 
ments  provided  in  this  Act, 
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4.  la)  (1)  For  each  fiscal  year  during 

e-year  period  beginning  July  1,   1960, 

ing  June  30.  1956.  such  amounts,  not 

$600,000,000,   as   may   be  specified 

year  by  appropriation  or  other  law 

be    allocated     by     the     Commissioner 

the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income 

of  school  age.  the  number  of  public 

children,    and    the   effort    for   school 

of  the  respective  States.     Subject 

provisions  of  section  5.  such  alloca- 

shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Commis- 

shall  allocate  to  each  State  for  each 

year  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 

:o  the  total  to  be  allocated  among  all 

as  the  product  of — 
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the  number  of  public  school   chll- 
the  State    (determined  as   provided 
section  5(c)(1)  for  such  fiscal  year),  and 
the  State's  allocation  ratio    (as  de- 
ed under  subsection  (b)  ). 
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to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
all  the  States, 
A  State's  allocation  pursuant  to  para- 
(1)   shall  be  available  during  the  fis- 
for  which  It  Is  made  and  during  the 
fiscal    year    for    Federal    commit- 
pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect  to 
ons.   to   finance   the   construction   of 
facilities  projects  In  such  State,   to- 
the  amount  of  such  allocation:  Pro- 
That  a  State  may  at  any  time  before 
1961,  and  before  requesting  any  Fed- 
cbmmitment  under   this  Act,   file   with 
Commissioner  its  election  to   have   the 
of  (a)   its  allocation  for  the  fls- 
r  ending  June  30.  1961.  or  (b)   all  its 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  post- 
for  one  fiscal  year,  and  thereupon  Its 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
If  the  State  has  so  elected  each  of 
Allocations     of    such     State     shall     be 
.  for  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  first  be- 
vallable  during  the  fiscal  year  foUow- 
for  which  such  allocation  w,.s  orlg- 
made.     Such  a  commitment  with  re- 
to  any  obligations   shall   commit    the 
oner  to  pay  one-half  the  principal 
annually  becoming  due  on  such 
Such    obligations    may    be    for 
pilrpose  of  financing  all  or  a  portion  of 
construction  of  school  facilities  projects, 
maturity  date  of  obligations   (In 
is^ue)   with  respect  to  which  a  Federal 
ment  is  made  under  this  Act  may  not 
than  twenty  years  and  not  more  than 
years   from    the   earliest   date  of   any 
(ibligations   and   the   first   payment  of 
al  thereon  shall  be  due  not  later  than 
of    the    third    year    following    such 
date. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
The  "allocation  ratio"  for  any  State 
1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0  50  and 
quotient  obtained   by  dividing  the 


Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  or  school  age  for 
the  United  States  except  that  (A)  the  allo- 
cation ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
0,25  or  more  than  0.75.  and  (B)  the  ulUxia- 
tion  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  uid  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  0.75.  - 

"(2)  (A)  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  year  1962,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
States  and  for  the  United  States  for  the 
three  most  recent  consecutive  vears  for 
which  satisf;\ctf)ry  data  are  avallnblp  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first 
such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1960, 
and  ending  June  30.  1963,  and  the  second  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  In  the  period  begin- 
ning July  1,   1963,  and  ending  June  30.  1965 

"(B(  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
Ujry  data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an 
allocation  ratio  for  Alaska  of  0.75  and,  for 
purposes  of  such  promulgations.  Alaska  shall 
not  bt  Included  as  part  of  the  United  States. 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
per  capita  Income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such  two  years. 

"1 3)  The  term  'child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States. 

"(5)  Tlie  term  'Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  States 
means  the  total  personal  Income  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States,  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (in  the  State  and  United  States,  re8f>ec- 
tlvely) . 

"maintenance   of   state   and   local   support 
fob  scwool  financing 

"Sec.  5  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (If  any)  by  which  Its 
State  school  eflort  Index  for  such  year  Is 
less  than  the  national  school  effort  Index 
for  such  year.  The  total  of  such  reduction 
shall  be  reallocated  among  the  remaining 
States  by  proportionately  increasing  their 
allocations    under    section    4    for   such    year. 

"ibi    For  purp>oses  of  subsection   (ai  — 

"(1)  The  'State  school  effort  Index'  for 
any  State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  (B( 
the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State:  except  that  the  State  school  effort 
index  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the 
national  sch<x)l  effort  index  In  the  case  of 
1 1 )  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam,  (11)  Alaska,  but  only  for  years  for 
which  It  Is.  under  subsection  (c)  (4|,  not 
Included  in  the  United  States,  and  (lii)  any 
State  for  which  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  are  not  less  than  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
for  the  United  States: 

"(2)  The  'national  school  effort  Index" 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  scl. -ol  child  for  the  United  States 
by  (B)  the  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  United  States. 

"(C)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  any  State  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  its  State  school  effort 
index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof 


for  elementary  or  secondary  education  made 
from  fvmds  derived  from  State  or  local 
sources  in  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  for  the  several  States  are  avail- 
able to  him,  by  (B)  the  ntunber  of  children 
In  average  daily  attendance  In  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  In  such  State, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
most  recent  school  year. 

'^2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  the  United  States  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  national  school 
effort  Index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
expenditures  by  the  States  and  subdivisions 
thereof  for  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
or  local  sources  In  the  United  States,  as 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  the 
same  school  year  as  Is  used  under  paragraph 
( 1 1 ,  by  (B)  the  number  of  children  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  for  such  year  In  public 
elementary  or  secondary  schools  In  the 
United  States,  determined  as  provided  In 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  States  and  for  the  United  States  shall, 
for  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Def>artment  of 
Commerce. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States'  shall  not 
Include  Alaska  for  purposes  of  determina- 
tions made  under  this  section  before  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the 
per  capita  Income  of  Alaska. 

"OTATt    PLANS 

"Sec,  8,  Federal  commitments  may  be 
made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  obliga- 
tions to  finance  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  In  any  State  only  If  such  State  has 
submitted,  and  had  approved  under  this 
section,  a  State  plan.  The  Commissioner 
shall  approve  a  State  plan  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  If  such  plan — 

"(a)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering the  plan; 

"(b)  provides  that  a  local  educational 
agency  will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  com- 
mitment under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  only  If — 

"(1)  such  obligations  are  for  financing  In 
whole  or  In  part,  the  coastructlon  of  school 
facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions, 

"(2)  such  agency  undertakes  to  exert  the 
reasonable  tax  effort,  determined  for  it 
under  the  plan.  In  financing  Its  school  con- 
struction needs. 

"l3)  such  agency  will  be  unable,  after 
exertion  of  such  reasonable  tax  effort,  and 
full  utilization  of  other  resources  (whether 
from  Federal,  State,  or  local  sources)  avail- 
able to  It  for  financing  its  school  construc- 
tion needs  and  not  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  section  8.  to  pay  the  principal 
and  Interest  annually  becoming  due  on  such 
obligations  and  other  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  such  agency  for  financing  school 
construction; 

"(c)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  tax  effort  which  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a 
Federal  commitment  under  this  Act  will 
be  required,  in  order  to  be  eligible,  to  exert 
In  financing  Its  school  construction  needs, 
which  standards  and  procedures  wlU  assure 
that  the  tax  effort  so  determined  will  be  a 
reasonable  one  In  the  light  of  the  resources 
actually  or  potentially  subject  to  taxation 
by  such  agency,  the  relative  local  and  State 
shares  In  financing  school  construction,  and 


the  tax  effort  exerted  and  the  methods  of 
financing  used  by  other  local  educatlCHial 
agencies  In  the  State.  Such  standards  and 
criteria  shall  also  take  Into  account  the  tax 
effort  which  local  educational  agencies 
should  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  to 
meet  other  public  elementary  cw  secondary 
educational  expenses  Including  the  payment 
of  adequate  teachers'  salaries,  and  may.  If 
the  State  so  elects,  provide  few:  a  reduction 
In  a  local  educational  agency's  reasonable  tax 
effort  for  school  construction  financing  If 
and  to  the  extent  such  local  educational 
agency  exerts  more  than  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  to  meet  such  other  educational  ex- 
penses; 

"(d)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan  In  case  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  State  for  any  year  under  this  Act 
Is  not  adequate  to  permit  the  making,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  such  allocation 
Is  available,  of  all  Federal  commitments  re- 
quested by  local  educational  agencies  In  the 
State;  which  standards  and  procedures  shall 
assure  (1)  that  the  highest  priority  will  be 
given  to  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  least  able,  solely  because  of  lack  of 
economic  resources,  to  finance  from  the  re- 
sources available  to  them  the  full  cost  of 
the  school  facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  pre- 
vent overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  un- 
healthful or  hazardous  conditions,  and  (2) 
that  In  other  respects  the  order  of  priority 
win  be  based  on  relative  need  for  financial 
aid  In  the  construction  of  such  school  facil- 
ities and  the  relative  urgency  of  the  need 
for  such  facilities; 

"(e)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  to  be  Included  In  a 
State  request  under  section  7  for  a  Federal 
commitment  Is  denied,  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  the  State  educational 
agency: 

"(f)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  on  a  State  level  for  planning  and 
construction  of  school  facilities. 

"(1)  a  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 

"(g)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
missioner, In  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  are  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
his  duties  under  this  Act. 

"federal  COMMrrMENTS 

"Sec,  7.  (a)  In  the  case  of  each  project  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  for  a 
local  educational  agency  to  be  financed  by 
obligations  for  which  the  State  educational 
agency  requests  a  Federal  coounltment 
under  this  Act,  the  State  educational  agency  ■ 
shall  Include  In  Its  request — 

"a  description  of  the  school  facilities  proj- 
ect with  respect  to  which  the  request  Is 
made  and  Its  estimate  of  the  coet  of  con- 
struction of  such  project; 

"(2)  the  amount  of  the  obligations  which 
are  to  be  covered  by  the  commitment; 

"  ( 3 )  a  certification — 

"(A)  that  It  has  determined.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  and  procedures  In 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  6, 
that  the  local  educational  agency  Is  eligible 
for  such -commitment  with  respect  to  such 
obligations  and  such  project  Is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  projects  within  the 
State; 

••(B)  that  such  project  la  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redlstrlctlng  plans  or 
policies  and  Is  in  accord  with  applicable 
State  construction  laws  and  standards; 

"(C)  If  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  Is  not  to  be  met 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that 
the  financing  of  such  portion  has  been 
arranged; 

"(4)  asstirance,  8atlsfact<M-y  to  the  C<Mn- 
mlssloner — 


"(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
"Will  take  appropriate  steps,  including  a  pub- 
lic offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secure  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  Interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations; 

"(B)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will  during  each  year  In  which  such  obli- 
gations are  outstanding,  exert  the  reason- 
able tax  effort,  determined  for  It  pvtrsuant 
to  the  State  plan,  for  financing  Its  school 
construction  needs,  will  certify  to  the  Com- 
missioner the  amount  of  the  revenues 
thereby  produced,  and  will  apply  any  sur- 
plus In  such  revenues  to  payment  of  the 
principal  and  Interest  becoming  due  in  such 
year  on  the  obligations  covered  by  such 
commitment. 

For  purp>08es  of  this  subparagraph,  the 
existence  and  amount  of  any  surplus  In 
revenues  produced  by  exercise  of  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  shall  be  determined  by 
adding  to  the  revenues  produced  by  the 
exercise  of  the  reasonable  tax  effort  any 
other  resources  available  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  payments  on  account 
of  debts  Incurred  for  construction  of  school 
facilities,  subtracting  from  the  sum  thereby 
obtained  any  payments  made  on  account  of 
debts  Incurred  for  such  purpose  by  the  local 
educational  agency  before  the  request  for 
the  Federal  commitment  here  Involved  was 
field  by  the  State  educational  agency,  and 
further  subtracting  therefrom  any  payments 
made  on  account  of  debts  Incurred  for  such 
purpose  by  the  local  educational  agency 
after  such  filing  but  approved  by  the  State 
educational  agency  upon  a  finding  that  the 
school  facilities  project  for  which  such  debts 
were  Incurred  is  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent 
overcrowding,  double  shifts,  or  unhealthful 
or   hazardous   conditions. 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a 
Federal  commitment  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obllgatloiu  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
maining In  the  State's  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  the  purpose,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8,  make  the  Federal  commitment  re- 
quested with  respect  to  the  obligations 
specified. 

"(c)  In  the  case  ofa  project  for  the 
construction  of  schoOTTaclUtles  for  a  local 
educational  agency  which  would  In  all  re- 
spects qviallfy  for  a  Federal  commitment 
\inder  this  section  but  for  the  local  educa- 
tional agency's  Inability  by  reason  of  State 
legal  restrictions  to  Issue  obligations,  the 
State  educational  agency  may  request  the 
Commissioner  to  reserve  out  of  any  amount 
remaining  In  the  State's  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  a  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  obligations  that  would.  If  Issued 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  qualify  for 
a  Federal  commitment.  If  the  CommisBloner 
finds  that  the  obligations  of  such  agency 
In  the  amount  requested  would  If  Issued 
qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment,  the  State's 
allocation  for  such  year  shall  be  charged  in 
the  amount  of  such  obligations  and  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  a  Federal  commitment 
with  respect  to  obligations  of  such  agency 
In  such  amount  which  are  Issued  by  such 
agency  at  any  time  prior  to  June  30.  1968. 

"STATE  OOMMlTMW*TS 

"Sec.  8,  No  Federal  commitment  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligations  for 
financing,  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  school  facilities  project  unless  the 
State  makes  an  equally  binding  cOTtunlt- 
ment  to  pay  one-half  of  the  pw-lnclpal  and 
interest  annually  becoming  due  on  such 
obligations;  except  that  the  State  may  make 
a  capital  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of 
such  construction.  In  which  case  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  with  respect  to  so  much 
of  such  obligations  as   do  not  exceed  the 
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amount  of  such  capital  grant  shall  be  to  pay 
in  full  the  principal  and  l^nterest  annually 
becoming  due  thereon. 

"STATES  EXCLUSrVELT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  FINANCING 

"Sec.  9.  If  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities in  any  State,  or  in  any  portion  of 
a  State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Conunissloner  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  action  Acessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  modify  or  make  inapplica- 
ble to  such  State  or  portion  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  he  determines  to  be  inappropriate 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  such 
financing. 

"FEDERAL    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay  in  advance  or  otherwise, 
to  such  agency  or  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  designated  in  the  request  of  a  State 
agency  pursuant  to  section  7  with  respect 
to  any  obligations,  so  much  of  the  princi- 
pal and  interest  becoming  due  thereon  each 
year  as  is  required  to  be  paid  under  the 
Federal  conunltment  under  this  Act.  Such 
payments  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  amount,  if  any,  which  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  issuing  such  obligations  has 
applied,  as  provided  in  section  7(a)(4).  out 
of  any  surplus  in  its  revenues  to  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  in  such  obligations  becoming 
due  in  such  year. 

"FAILITRE     OF     LOCAL     lUJUCATIONAL     AGENCY     TO 
EXERT    REASONABLE    TAX    EFFORT 

"Sec  11  If  any  local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act  has  been  made 
fails,  during  any  period  in  which  such  obli- 
gations are  outstanding,  to  exert  the  reason- 
able tax  effort  determined  for  it  under  the 
State  plan,  such  agency  shall  be  obligated  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  additional 
amount  it  would  have  applied  toward  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  on  such 
obligations  as  provided  in  section  7(a)(4) 
had  such  agency  exerted  such  a  tax  effort. 

"ABANDONMENT    OF    PROJECTS 

"SEC.  12.  If  any  project  financed  by  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  which  a  Federal  com- 
mitment has  been  made  under  this  Act,  is 
abandoned  or  is  not  completed  within  a  rea- 
sonable period,  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  after  such  obligations 
have  been  sold,  the  United  States  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  State  in  which 
such  project  is  located  or  from  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  issuing  such  obligations,  or 
both,  the  amount  of  the  payments  which  the 
United  States  made  with  respect  to  such 
obligations  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  be 
reasonable  under  the  circumsUnces  (as  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  in  the  Federal  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  such  project  is  lo- 
cated i  . 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec  13.  la)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  commitment  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  any  school  facilities  project,  ex- 
cept upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  such  project  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  XJS.C. 
276a— 276a-5 ) .  and  will  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  in  any  workweek  in  excess  of  eight 
hours  in  any  workday  or  forty  hours  in  the 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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(b)   The  Secretary  of   Labor   shail   have. 

wilh  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 

subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 

and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 

Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;   64 

1267) .  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 

13,  1934,  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c  i. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  In  addl- 
tloi  to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act, 
sh£  11  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications 
of  Federal  commitments  made  under  this 
Acl  and  of  obligations  with  respect  to  which 
suqh  commitments  have  been  made  and  to 
.  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any  right. 
,  claim,  lien,  or  demand,  however  arising 
acquired  under  this  Act;  except  that 
Ihlng  In  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
trved  to  affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
in  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising 
iler  this  Act. 

(b)    Financial   transactions  of   the   Com- 
iisioner  in  making  Federal  commitments, 
payments  with  respect  thereto,  pursuant 
this  Act,  and  vouchers  approved  by   the 
Co^imissioner  In  ponnectlon  with  such  flnan- 
transactions.  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
upon  all  officers  of  the  CJovernment;  ex- 
that  all  such  transactions  shall  be  sub- 
to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Coiiptroller     General     may     by     regulation 
prepcribe. 

"SUITS    AGAINST    THE    l-NITED    STATES 

'Sec    15.  Any   holder   of   obligations    with 

;)ect  to  which  a  Federal  commitment  has 

made   under   this   Act  may   bring   suit 

against    the    United    States    to    enforce    any 

of  the  Commissioner  under  this  Act  or 

undertaking  of   the  Commissioner  pur- 

t  to  a  commitment  under  this  Art.     In 

action  arising  under  this  Act  to  which 

United   States   is   a  party,    the    district 

courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  Juris- 

ion,  without  regard  to  the  amounts  in- 

'ed.      Such   action   shall    be    brought    in 

district  court  of   the   United  States   for 

judicial  district  in  which   the  plaintiff. 

any  of   the  plaintiffs  if   there   are   more 

one.  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 

)usiness  or.  if  he  does  not  have  his  prin- 

p  >1    place    of    business    within    any    such 

dlcial  district,  in  the  District  Court  of  the 

United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

"DEFINITIONS 

3ec.   16.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
la)    The  term  Commissioner' means  the 
(U4lted  States)   Commi.ssioner  of  Education 

b)  The    term    'State'    Includes    Puerto 
Guam,  and   the  Virgin   Islands. 

c)  The  term  'State  educational  agency' 
meAns  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency    or    officer    primarily    responsible    fur 

State  supervision  of  public  elementary 

iecondary  schools,  or    (if   different)    the 

r    or    agency   primarily   responsible    for 

e    construction    or    supervision    of    con- 

V  ction  of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be 

gnated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

di    The   term   'local  educational   «gency' 

a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 

■"'   ""  local  school  authority  having  ad- 

ve  control  and  direction  of  public 

in  a  city,  county,  township,  schc«l 

,  or  political  subdivision  in   a  State 

separate  local  public  authority  has  re- 

spotsibility  for  the  provision  or  maintenance 

sJ;hool  facilities  for  any  local  educational 

—  or  the  financing  of  the  construction 

such     term     Includes    such     other 
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<e)   The  term  'school  facilities'  Includes 
and  related   facilities   for  public 
or  secondary  education;    initial 
equ^ment,  machinery,  and  utilities   neces- 
or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  and 
ests  In  land  (Including  site,  grading,  and 
Impovement)    on  which  such  facilities  are 
constructed.    Such    term   does   not    Include 


athletic  stadiums,  nor  does  it  Include  struc- 
tures or  facilities  Intended  primarily  for 
events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests, 
or  games,  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(f)  The  terms  'constrticf,  'constructing', 
and  construction'  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

"(Ki  The  term  'oblij^at  Ions'  means  any 
Ixinds.  notes,  interim  certificates,  debentures, 
certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  other  evidence 
of  indebtedness. 

"WITHHOLDING  OF   FfNDS   AND   JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec  17.  la)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  lor 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that —  ;^ 

"(1)  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 6  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  .«uch 
section;    or 

"(2 1  in  the  administration  of  the  pl.m 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement; 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  Federal  commitments 
will  be  made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
obligations  to  finance  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  projects  in  the  State  (or. 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  commitments 
will  not  be  made  for  projects  in  the  St.ate 
affected  by  such  failure),  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  failure 
Until  he  is  so  satisfied  the  CommLssioner 
shall  make  no  further  Federal  commitments 
with  respect  to  projects  In  such  State  unci-  r 
this  Act  (or  shall  limit  commitments  to 
projects  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
such  failure) . 

••(b)(1)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioners  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located.  TTie 
summons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  in  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
mis.sioner,  unless  substantially  contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive; but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner may  thereupon  make  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
action.  Such  new  or  modified  findings  of 
fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless  sub- 
stantially contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commlssloher  or  to 
set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  title  28.  United  States  Code,  section   1254 

•   UTILIZATION    OF    OTHER    AGENCIES 

•Sec  18.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorl7ed 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  In  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  head  thereof  Payment  for  such 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
head  of   the  agency  concerned. 

••DEI,EG.\TION      OF      COMMISSIONERS      FUNCTIONS 

"Sec  19.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of 
Education. 
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'appropriation    for    ADMINISTRATION 

'Sec  ao.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  administration 
of  this  Act." 

Mr.  KEARNS  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill ) .  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  as  you 
all  recall,  in  the  debate  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Frelinghuysenj 
explained  the  administration  bill  very 
thoroughly.  I  think  he  did  a  fine  job. 
I  covered  many  aspects  of  it  during  the 
remarks  I  had  to  make,  and  I  sincerely 
hop>e  it  will  be  accepted,  knowing  that 
this  bill,  if  passed  by  the  House,  could 
become  legislation  which  will  be  signed 
by  the  President,  and  we  would  have 
school  construction  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  urge  each  and  every  one 
of  you  during  this  debate  to  fairly  and 
conscientiously  consider  this  legislation, 
H.R.  12259. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEARNS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mi'.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendmeni 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  should  like  to  read  at  this  time, 
because  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  called 
formally  to  the  Members'  attention,  part 
of  a  letter  written  by  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  the 
.gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
KearnsI,  dated  yesterday.  Mr.  Flem- 
ming  states: 

First  of  ail  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
approve  the  proposal  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  this  area.  This  proposal  would 
make  possible  the  construction  of  75.000 
classrooms  over  a  period  of  5  years  as  con- 
trasted with  the  smaller  number  that  would 
be  constructed  under  the  pending  bill  over 
a  period  of  3  years.  Also.  It  make?  provision 
for  Federal  assistance  in  accordance  with 
sound  fiscal  policy.  We  believe  tlie  admin- 
istration proposal  is  by  far  the  soundest  and 
best  solution  to  the  problem. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  comment  on  the 
eventuality  of  not  having  this  propo.sal 
adopted  in  committee  and  what  would  be 
needed  with  respect  to  the  committee 
bill. 

I  do  urge  that  we  consider  favorably 
this  proposal.  It  would  have  far  less 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget  and  yet 
would  commit  us  to  an  extensive  pro- 
gram of  help  in  the  building  of  class- 
rooms. I  think  it  has  been  well  thought 
through.  Under  the  circumstance.";  it 
ofYei-s  by  far  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  that  we  are  facing  hei'e  today: 
so  I  urge  that  we  do  consider  this 
amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  involved 
in  the  proposal  before  us  offered  by  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
embodies  the  complete  1959  administra- 


tion recommendations.  Rather  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  on  this  matter 
last  year.  The  hearings  developed  a 
considerable  number  of  almost  insuper- 
able legal  problems  for  the  States  in- 
volved respecting  their  constitutions,  re- 
specting their  methods,  well  established 
and  well  operating,  of  school  financing. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  would  generate 
a  considerable  amount  of  construction 
for  fewer  dollars.  I  might  point  out 
that  it  involves  a  30-year  program  which 
would  cost  the  Federal  Government 
some  $2.2  billion.  In  recognition  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered  and  of  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  a  few  States 
which  could  avail  themselves  of  it  in  the 
alternative  as  offered  in  H.R.  10128  after 
considerable  discussion  in  the  subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  full  committee  sub- 
sequently a  section  was  added  to  the 
original  H.R.  10128  embodying  the  pre- 
cise principle  involved  in  the  substitute. 

The  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this 
substitute  would  be  simply  that  there 
would  be  no  grant  program  on  a  match- 
ing or  any  other  basis,  that  we  would 
be  left  absolutely  with  the  alternative 
of  a  bond  financing  program.  A  great 
number  of  States  would  be  forced  to 
change  their  constitutions  and  to  make 
extensive  legal  repairs  because  of  the 
violence  of  such  a  program,  if  it  were 
the  only  one  with  no  alternative  offered. 

We  on  the  committee  feel  that  in 
recognition  of  the  small  amount  of 
merit  at  least  embodied  in  this  that  we 
have  taken  care  of  it  and  are  recog- 
nizing it  by  including  the  States  which, 
if  they  so  desire,  may  avail  themselves 
of  this  section;  States  which  do  not 
have  legal  impediments.  Therefore,  it 
does  to  the  extent  as  is  represented  in 
H.R.  10128  have  that  merit. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  substitute,  and 
suggest  to  those  who  support  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  embodied  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairrfan.  during  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  heard  debate  on  admin- 
istration procurement  policies.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  ]  offered 
an  amendment  which  dealt  with  the  ad- 
ministration practice  of  storing  grain 
in  privately  owned  warehouses  even 
when  Grovernment -owned  warehouse 
space  was  available  at  lower  cost. 

Earlier  I  offered  an  amendment  aimed 
at  the  administration  practice  of  using 
private  facilities  for  the  production  of 
defense  materials,  even  when  Govei-n- 
ment -owned  facilities  were  available  at 
le.ss  expense. 

The  administration  has  evidently 
adopted  an  across-the-board  policy  of 
inserting  a  private  individual  or  corpo- 
ration between  the  Government  and  the 
tasks  it  undertakes.  Now  the  adminis- 
tration is  asking  us  to  insert  a  private 
lender  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  their  school  systems. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  this  administration  proposal, 
if  adopted,  would  provide  for  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  federally  underwritten  con- 
struction, alt  would  cost  us  $2.2  billloa 
to  get  this  SI. 5  billion  worth  of  con- 


struction. I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Congress  wants  to  spend  $2.2  billion  over 
a  period  of  30  years  or  not.  If  we  do  we 
should  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  all  of 
the  $2.2  billion  would  go  into  the  con- 
struction of  schools,  getting  half  again 
as  many  classrooms,  and  not  by  tising 
nearly  one-^hird  of  the  total  to  pay  in- 
terest to  the  lenders.  It  is  om-  objective 
to  build  classrooms,  not  banks. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  it  not  ti-ue 
that  in  section  5(B)  of  the  committee 
bill  we  have  recognized  the  validity  of 
the  principle  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment which  we  are  now  considering? 
In  section  5(B)  are  we  not  offering  an 
alternative  to  the  State,  to  accept  either 
direct  grants  or  this  kind  of  assistance, 
which  the  gentleman  feels  is  not  useful 
and  which  he  feels  is  going  to  aid  some- 
one other  than  the  school  districts? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  basic  question  is  whethei 
we  should  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  additional  schoolrocuns  either  in 
lump  sum  through  direct  grants  or  over 
a  period  of  years? 

Is  there  any  basic  principle  that  we 
are  violating  if  we  choose  the  traditional 
method  of  paying  for  the  schoolrooms 
over  a  period  of  years  as  school  districts 
do?  Obviously  in  most  cases  there  is 
not  the  necessary  money  at  home  to 
build  the  schools  in  lump  sum.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  can 
use  the  same  approach;  also,  if  by  that 
method  we  can  build  more  schools  foj- 
less  money,  it  seems  to  me  we  might  well 
consider  this  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.    Mi 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jei-sey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
my  remarks  just  preceding,  I  acknowl- 
edged that  there  are  a  few  isolated  juris- 
dictions in  which  this  program  could  be 
availed  of  without  changing  constitu- 
tions and  expensive  litigation.  To  that 
extent  we  do  recognize  that  it  has  bene- 
fits, and  we  are  very  glad  on  that  basi.'; 
to  include  it  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  While  I 
agree  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right,  and 
certainly  more  to  the  liking  of  some 
Members  of  the  House,  to  have  an  alter- 
native procedure  available,  such  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  advocat- 
ing, I  do  not  think  we  should  require 
anyone  to  avail  himself  of  this  procedure 
as  provided  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mi".  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 
and  I  will  object  to  all  extensions  of  time 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chainman.  the 
poet,  Robert  Frost,  in  his  poem.  "Road 
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Not  Taken."  starts  out  with  these 
lines 

Mr.  BAILJSrr.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe^^egentleman 
from  Florida  yield  for  a  pJMlamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Will  it  be  taken  out 
of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  taken  out 
of  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  regret  I  cannot 
yield  to  my  beloved  colleague. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  May  I  inquire  for  what 
purpose  the  gentleman  is  addressing  the 
Committee? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  am  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  to  the  original  bill. 
but  I  moved  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  gentleman  is  not 
proposing  an  amendment? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Not  at  this  time; 
no. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews! 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Matthews  moves  tiiat  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
his  poem.  "The  Road  Not  Taken," 
Robert  Trost  begins  with  these  interest- 
ing and  challenging  words: 

Two  roads  diverged   in   a   yellow  wood, 
And  sorry  I  could  not  travel  both. 

We  today  have  two  roads  ahead  of  us 
insofar  as  the  support  of  public  educa- 
tion is  concerned.    The  one  road  is  well 
traveled ;  it  hafi  been  tried  and  np^ound 
wanting.     I  rtfer  to  the  constitutional 
road,  the  States  rights  road,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  has  made  possible 
increased  expenditures  for  educational 
institutions -to  the  extent  of  642  percent, 
while  enrollment  has  increased  56  per- 
cent— an    expenditure    which    has    in- 
creased from  $3.1  billion  in  the  school 
year    1939-40    to    $24    billion    20    years 
later— with    only   $300    million,   or   less 
than  2  percent  of  this  total  amount  com- 
/     ing  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
that  was  largely  for  buildings  in  federal- 
ly impacted  areas.    In  my  own  State  of 
Florida,  expenditures  for  public  educa- 
tion from   kindergarten  to  2  years  on 
the  junior  college  level  have  increased 
frwn  $185  million  in  1956  to  an  esti- 
mated $374  million  in  1961.    By  follow- 
ing   the   States    rights    road,    we   have 
spent  $19  billion  for  public  school  build- 
ings since  World  War  11.  and  in  recent 
years,  classrooms  have  been  built  at  the 
rate  of  66,700  each  year.     If  this  ap- 
proximate rate  is  continued,   the  esti- 
mated  shortage   of    132.400   classrooms 
will  .soon  be  eliminated.    May  I  remind 
you   that  only  several  hundred  school 
districts  out  of  40,000  have  exhausted 
their  resources  and  the  States  wherein 
these  districts  are  located  can  far  better 
lend  a  helping  hand  for  school  construc- 
tion purposes  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whose  national  debt  is  $290  bil- 
lion. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  we  need  to 
d<  more  for  education.  There  is  no 
qi  estion  about  that.  Despite  the  prog- 
re  ss  we  have  made,  we  must  do  more. 
My  contention  is  that  we  must  sUll  fol- 
io;? along  the  proven,  constitutional 
States  rights  road.  We  should  keep  the 
w  ly  which  avoids  the  pitfalls  of  Federal 
cc  ntrol.  If  given  the  opportunity.  I  am 
gcing  to  introduce  as  an  amendment  to 
tl  e  bill  under  discussion  a  proposal  that 
w  11  permit  the  States  to  keep  1  percent 
ol  the  Federal  income  taxes  which  have 
been  collected  in  each  State  or  terri- 
tcry  to  remain  there  without  first  com- 
ing to  Washington,  for  the  use  of  educa- 
ti  >n  only,  and  on  such  terms  as  the  State 
ecucational  authorities  may  direct. 
T  lis  proposal,  in  its  first  year.  Mr. 
C  lairman,  would  permit  •  a  far  greater 
source  of  revenue  than  the  one  implied 
in  H.R.  10128. 

Now,  if  we  do  not  follow  the  constitu- 
tiiinal  States  rights  road,  we  venture  on 
a  dangerous  road  which  will  have  as  its 
in  eritable  end  the  Federal  control  of  our 
public  education. 

May  I  remind  you  that  in  this  aid  for 
sc  lool  construction  bill,  which  we  are 
cc  nsidering,  we  have  the  fii'St  all-inclu- 
si  r'e  program  of  aid  to  general  education. 
T  lere  is  absolutely  no  precedent  for  this 
ir  the  various  educational  programs  that 
WK  have  on  the  statute  books  at  the 
piesent  time,  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
Gavemment.  Many  of  these  laws  are 
familiar  to  us,  such  as  the  Morrill  Act, 
tl  e  Land-Grant  College  Act,  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  national  school  lunch  program, 
assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  the  GI  bill  for  World 
^^ar  n  and  Korean  veterans,  and  more 
recently,  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
ti  m  Act.  These  programs  have  not 
b<en  related  to  general  education  but 
rsther  to  grants  of  land  or  money  for 
the  development  of  certain  study  areas 
for  child  health  programs,  or  to  fulfill 
d<  finite  responsibilities  which  were  a  di- 
rect result  of  Federal  activity.  May  I 
remind  you  of  this  all-important  fac- 
tor— the  States  could  give  up  these 
specific  programs,  if  Federal  control  of 
these  programs  ever  became  an  issue. 
B  It,  once  the  50  States  begin  a  program 
of  accepting  general  support  for  school 
bv  ildings.  the  next  inevitable  step  would 
b€  support  for  teachers'  salaries,  a  step 
th  at  has  already  been  taken  by  the  other 
body,  and  then  dependence  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  such  that  no 
mitter  what  Federal  controls  were 
necessarj'.  the  financial  aid  would  have 
to  be  maintained  in  order  for  the  schools 
to  remain  open. 

The  so-called  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  which  was  passed  last  year 
contained  the  words  "national  defense" 
as  a  gimmick  so  the  ball  could  stait  roll- 
in  j  toward  the  present  pi'ogram  of  gen- 
eril  aid  to  public  school  education. 
M  ly  I  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most 
arlent  supporters  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  are  now 
vey  much  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of 
thi?  loyalty  oath  of  this  act.  If  the 
pu  rpose  of  this  act  is  to  make  us  strong 
frcm  the  standpoint  of  national  de- 
fense, it  would  seem  to  me  that  certainly 
those  that  participate  in  its  advantages 


ought  to  claim  it  a  signal  honor  to  attest 
their  loyalty  to  America.  What  is 
wrong  for  a  student  who  receives  one  of 
these  national  defense  loans  to  attest 
he  does  not  believe  in,  or  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of,  and  does  not  support  any  organi- 
zation that  believes  in  or  teaches  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by 
force  or  violence,  or  unconstitutional 
methods?  What  is  wrong  about  saying. 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  or  aflSrm  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  against  all 
its  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic"? 
How  Khrushchevs  hands  must  have 
been  strengthened  at  the  recent  summit 
conference,  when  by  reason  of  his  many 
.spies  in  this  country,  he  realized  that 
there  were  many  people  in  America  who 
opposed  loyalty  oaths  in  a  National  De- 
fense Act.  So  I  say  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  feel  the  main  purpose  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  not 
for  the  defease  of  this  country — pri- 
marily, it  was  to  start  the  ball  rolling 
for  the  massive  program  of  Federal  aid 
envi.sioned  in  this  bill,  and  in  the  other 
bills  which  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  very  fact  that  Congress  saw  fit  to 
include  the  loyalty  oath  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  is  an  example  of 
Federal  control  over  education.  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  had  the  right  to  im- 
po.se  the  loyalty  oath.  I  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  the  right  to  con- 
trol that  which  it  finances. 

Insofar  as  the  graduate  .scholarshir>s 
made  possible  by  the  National  Defen.se 
Education  Act,  leading  educators  of  the 
country  are  fearful  that  if  these  scholar-" 
ships  ever  total  25  percent  of  the  grad- 
uate .students  in  America,  that  Federal 
control  of  our  graduate  levels  will  be  a 
fact. 

We  cannot  avoid  Federal  control  of 
education  if  this  bill  is  passed  and  we 
travel  a  new  road.  May  I  remind  you 
that  in  the  debate  on  the  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  of  1960.  there  was  included  in 
the  measure,  at  first,  provisions  whereby 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  operate  schools  that  were 
partly  constructed  with  Federal  funds  in 
.so-called  federally  impacted  areas  with- 
out any  consultation  whatsoever  with 
tlie  local  school  authorities  in  the  event 
these  schools  were  closed  because  of 
problems  related  to  integration.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  in  other  words,  said 
in  no  uncertain  language  that  schools, 
even  though  they  have  been  built  with 
only  5  percent  or  10  percent  of  Federal 
funds,  can  be  controlled,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel,  by  the  Federal  Government  when 
the  agencies  of  that  Government  deem 
It  desirable.  Proponents  of  this  plan  in 
the  civil  rights  bill,  by  their  actions, 
.said  to  you  and  to  me  that  they  felt  that 
this  control  covers  such  matters  as  text- 
books, teachers'  salaries,  and  all  of  the 
various  activities  that  go  to  make  up  pub- 
lic schools.  Of  course,  the  possibility  of 
this  control  was  .somewhat  abated,  but 
only  after  a  vigorous  fight  on  the  floor 
of  this  historic  Chamber,  a  fight  which 
many  of  you  well  remember. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  in  my  lifetime,  I  have 
sc-en  the  overwhelming  Federal  control 
and  the  results  of  Federal  control  of  edu- 
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cation  in  two  powerful  nations.  In  1917 
the  Communists  established  the  Federal 
control  of  schools  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and,  as  a  result,  we  observe  today  the 
terrible  tyranny  of  the  left.  A  few  years 
later  the  Nazis  assumed  the  complete 
control  of  the  schools  in  Germany,  and 
we  saw  the  despicable  tyranny  of  the 
right.  I  say  to  you,  with  all  of  the  con- 
viction that  I  possess,  that  if  this  bill  is 
enacted,  it  will  inevitably  lead  to  a 
tyranny  of  the  right  or  the  left. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  40.000 
local  school  boards  will,  in  the  not  di.*;- 
tant  future,  be  comp)elled  to  turn  to 
Washington  for  manna  every  year  and 
this  manna  will  come  at  the  vei-y  dear 
price  of  Federal  control. 

For  a  mess  of  jxjttage  this  bill  will  de- 
prive us  of  the  right  to  operate  our 
schools  at  the  local  level. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said : 

The  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
increase  of  it. 

The  most  overwhelming  increase  of 
f^overnmental  pwwer  that  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  in  the  history  of  our  great 
Republic  is  the  suggestion  that  we  begin 
now  a  massive  overall  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  which  will  inevitably 
extend  the  power  of  the  Central  Grovem- 
ment,  with  the  loss  of  liberty  in  the  50 
states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  Piench  mili- 
tary setback  in  November  of  1757,  Louis 
XV  was  credited  with  having  said,  "After 
us  the  deluge."  Unless  we  use  the  States 
rights  constitutional  method  for  the  sup- 
port of  our  schools,  we  shall  add  to  our 
national  debt  a  burden  which  belongs  to 
the  States  and  a  burden  that  will  heap 
upon  the  generations  we  profess  to  serve 
an  intolerable  situation  that  will  make 
them  wonder  if  we,  in  our  day,  did  not 
say,  as  was  attributed  to  Louis  XV  of 
France.  "After  us  the  deluge." 

On  the  wall  in  back  of  the  Presidents 
chair  during  the  sessions  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  a  painted  sunburst 
could  be  seen.  As  the  last  member  signed 
the  Constitution,  on  September  17,  1787, 
Benjamin  Franklin  reported: 

I  have  often  and  often  In  the  course  of  the 
session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and 
fears  as  to  Its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind  the 
Pre.sldent  without  being  able  to  tell  whether 
It  was  rising  or  was  sejttlng.  But  now.  at 
length.  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that 
It  Is  a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  if  we 
permit  the  Federal  control  of  education, 
that  would  follow  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  in  the  years  not  far  ahead  we 
.shall  witness  a  setting  sun,  America,  in 
a  galaxy  of  heavenly  bodies,  the  loftiest 
place  in  which  would  have  been  reserved 
to  our  beloved  country,  had  we  followed 
the  Constitution  of  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion,  and  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  KearnsI. 


The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  METCALP.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Metcalt:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert 
la  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  clt«d  as  the  'School  Assistance  Act  of 
I960.' 

"DECLARATION   OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities  In 
local  communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries. 

"ASSI'RANCE   AGAINST  FEDERAL   INTERFERENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS 

.Sec  3.  lu  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  (1)  the 
policy  determination,  personnel,  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  or  the  administra- 
tion or  operation  of  any  school  or  school  sys- 
tem, or  (2 1  the  location,  design,  plans, 
specifications,  or  architectural  drawings  of 
any  school  building  or  school  facility  con- 
structed with  financial  asslstanoe  provided 
under  this  Act.  or  (3)  in  any  manner  specify 
or  direct  the  amount  or  amounts  of  salary 
that  any  teacher  or  teachers  can  or  cannot 
be  paid  with  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act,  or  (4)  promulgate  and  require  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  under  this  Act  any  rule,  regulation, 
f)r  directive  other  than  those  specifically  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"At'THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  4  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1.  1960.  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year;  an 
.amount  equal  to  tlO  times  a  number  equal  to 
the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  making  payments 
to  .State  educational  agencies  to  provide  as- 
sistance in  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  public  element.iry  and  secondary 
school  facilities  in  local  communities  and 
for  teachers'  salaries  under  this  Act. 

"ALLOTMENTS   AND    PAYMENTS   TO  STATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State,  from  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  pur- 
suant to  section  4,  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  total  as  such  State's 
school -age  population  bears  to  the  total 
school-age  population  of  all  the  States,  sub- 
ject to  such  adjustments,  if  any,  as  result 
from  the  applications  of  sections  6  ami  8. 

"  ( b  I  As  soon  as  possible  after  amouim  ap- 
propriated under  section  4  become  available 
for  payment,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State,  which  has  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  7  for  the  year  with  respect 
to  which  such  payment  is  to  be  metde,  the 
amov.nt  allotted  to  it  pursuant  to  subsection 
(at  ol  this  section. 

■  MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    SUPPORT 
FOR    SCHOOL    FINANCING 

"Sec.  6.  (ai  The  allotment  of  any  State 
under  section  5  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage ( n  any  >  by  which  Its  State  school 
effort  Index  for  such  year  is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  index  for  such  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during  the  first  year 
that  allotments  are  made  under  this  Act  this 
provision  shall  not  be  applicable.  The  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  reallotted  among 
the  remaining  States  by  proixjrtionately  in- 
creasing their  allotments  under  section  5  for 
such  year. 

"(b>  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
"  ( 1 )  the  'State  school  effort  Index*  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (Al  the  State's  school  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 


Stote;  except  that  the  State  school  effort  in- 
dex shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  na- 
tional school  effort  Index  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(2)  the  'national  school  effort  index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (B) 
the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all 
such  States. 

"(c)(1)  The  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  any  State  for  purpKJses  of 
determining  .ts  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made  from 
fvmds  derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
in  the  State,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
for  the  several  States  are  available  to  him. 
by  (B)  the  number  of  children  In  average 
daily  attendance  in  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  such  State,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission»T  for  such  most 
recent  school  year. 

"(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  pviblic 
school  child  for  all  the  States  for  pvuposes 
of  determining  the  national  school  effort  in- 
dex for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions  thereof 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
made  from  funds  derived  from  State  and  lo- 
cal sources,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  same  school  year  as  is  used 
under  paragraph  (1;,  by  (B)  the  number  of 
children  In  average  daily  attendance  for  such 
year  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  all  such  States,  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  paragn^h  ( 1 ) . 

"(3)  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States  shall, 
iat  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Cc»nmls8ioner  on  the  basis  of 
the  Incomes  per  child  of  «chool  age  for  the 
most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

"STATE    APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  payment  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Conunlssloner  which — 

"(a)  provides  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  this 
Act; 

"(b)  provides  assurance  that  funds  will  be 
allocated  among  school  facilities  construc- 
tion projects  within  the  State  so  that  priority 
is  given  to  local  education  agencies  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  State  education 
agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
school  facilities;  and  which  are  least  able  to 
finance  the  cost  of  needed  school  facilities; 

"(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  is 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency; 

"(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State  un- 
der this  Act; 

"(e)  specifies  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  ( 1 )  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers'  salaries:  and 

"(f)  certifies  that  fund#Nthe  State  educa- 
tion agency  specifies  for  teachers'  salaries 
will  be  distributed  among  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies  of  the  State  to  be  expended 
solely  for  teachers'  salaries  In  accordance 
with  this   Act 
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In  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
agency  has  excluslTC   responsibility  for   the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities,   the    Commissioner   may   modify    or 
make  inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  provi-      of 
sions  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  funds     se( 
specified  for  school  construction  to  the  ex-      a 
tent  he  deems  such  action  appropriate  In  the 
light  of  the  special  governmental  or  school 
organization  of  such  State. 

'MATCHING    BY    STATES    AND    LOCAL 
COMMUNrrtES 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  A  State  in  order  to  receive  Its 
allotment  after  the  first  year  that  allotments      tr 
are  made  under  this  Act  must  have  increased 
its  expenditures  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary   education   from    State    and    local      a 
sources    in    the    previous    year    above    the     th 
amount  it  spent  in  the  base  school  year  1959-     a 
1960  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
received  by  the  State  under  this  Act  in  said     s 
previous  year:  Provided,  That  the  State  al-      be 
lotment  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal      la 
to  the  sum  by  which  the  State  fails  to  match 
the  prescribed  amount  set  forth-  in  this  sec- 
tion.    The  total  of  such  reduction  shall  be     ly 
reallotted   among   the   remaining   States   by      in 
proportionately   increasing  their   allotments 
under  section  4.  s 

"(b)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex-      In 
penditures  for  elementaiy  and  secondary  edu-      w 
cation    for    any    year    means    the    total    ex-     si 
penditures  for   public   elementary   and   sec-      t 
ondary  schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions 
thereof  made  from  funds  derived  from  State     re  i 
and  local  sources  in  the  State,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied    to    him    by    the    State    education     st 
agencies. 

"(c)    A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
matched   its  Federal   funds   in  any  year   In     cl 
which  Its  school-age  population  is  less  than 
its  school-age  population  In  the  base  school     t 
year    1959-1960.  tl 

"(d)   If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall 
to  receive  funds  under  this  Act  in  any  given      a 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro 
visions    contained    in    subsection     (a),    the      li<: 
State    will    be   considered    to   have    received      di 
Federal  funds  under  this  Act  in  that  year,      si 
"period  roR  USE  or  funds  and 

CERTTFICATION    BT    STATES 

•Sec.  Q".  (a)  Upon  receipt  by  the  State, 
funds  paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  ^ 
funds  to  be  distributed  and  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  follow-  qj 
ing  such  fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds 
were  distributed. 

"lb)   The  State  education  agency  of  each 
SUte  receiving   funds   under   this  Act   shall, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such   following      fa'i 
fiscal  year.   ( l )    certify  the  amount  of  such 
funds   received    by   such    State    which   have 
been  so  distributed  and  expended,  and   (2)       mi. 
pay    to    the    Commissioner    any    amount    of      i 
such    funds    which    have    nut    been    so    ex 
pended. 

"(C)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  Commission-  g 
er  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  reallotted  and  paid  to  the  States  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  in  which  such  funds 
were  so  paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

"LABOK    STANDARDS 

"SBC.  10.  (a)   The  State  education  agency 
of   each    State   which    receives   funds   under      ^o' 
this   Act   shall    give   adequate    assiu-ance    to      *^ 
the  Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  subcon-      a 
tractors    in    the    performance    of    work    on      " 
school    construction    financed    In    whole    or 
In   part   under  this  Act  will  be  paid  wages 
at  rates   not   less   than   thoee  prevailing  on      ^" 
similar  construction   In   the   locality  as   de-      I 
termlned  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
( 40  U  S  C   276a— 276a-5  ) . 


lb)    With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 

ified   in  subsection    (a)    of  this  section 

Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  in  accord- 

with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 

1950    (15   F.R.   3176;    64   Stat.    1267)    and 

tlon   2   of   the   Act   of   June   13,    1934,    as 

nlended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 


"DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(ai  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
ited  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The    term    'State'    Includes    Puerto 
Rito,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dls- 

t  of  Columbia. 

(c)  The    term    'State    education    agency' 
the  State  )x)ard  of  education  or  other 

ncy    or    officer    primarily    resp>onsible    for 

State  supervision   of  public  elementary 

secondary  schools,   or,  if  different,   the 

ofljcer   or    agency    primarily    responsible    for 

!    construction    or    supervision    of    con- 

tifuction    of   such    schools,    whichever   may 

designated  by   the  Governor  or  by  State 
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(d)   The    term    'local    education    agency' 
a  board  of  education  or  other  legal- 
constituted   local    school    authority   hav- 
admlnistratlve  control  and  direction  of 
public  education  in  a  city,  county,  town- 
,  school  district,  or  political  subdivision 
a    State;    except   that,    in    any    State    in 
Ich  a  State  agency  has  exclusive  respon- 
illty   for   the  financing  of    the  consiruc- 
of  school  facilities,  it  means  such  State 
If  a  separate  public  authority  has 
ponslblllty   for   the  provision   or   malnte- 
of  school  facilities  for  any  local  edu- 
agency  or  the  financing  of  the  con- 
1  uctlon   thereof,  such  term  Includes  such 
authority. 
(6)    The    term    'school    facilities'    means 
i.osrooms  and  related  facilities    (includmg 
instructional  materials  other  than 
e^tbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  utili- 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
)   for  education  which  are  provided  by 
ichool  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
atlon.  in  the  applicable  State,  at  pub- 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
ion;    and  interests   in   land    (including 
,  grading,  and  improvement)    on   which 
h  facilities  are  constructed.     Such  term 
not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
.    or    facilities    intended    primarily    for 
ts,    such    as    athletic    exhibitions,    con- 
,   or   games,   for  which   admi.ssion   is   to 
charged   to   the   general   public. 
(f)    The  terms  'construct',  'constructing', 
construction'    Include   the    preparation 
drawings    and    specifications    for    school 
;    erecting,   building,    acquiring,    al- 
'"fe  '■^'"o*l*ll"g.   improving,   or  extending 
o<#^ facilities;  and  the  Inspection  and  su- 
Ision     of     the     construction     of     school 
ihties. 
gl    The  term    teacher'  means  any  mem- 
of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
ntary   or   secondary   .schcxil   as   defined    by 
SUte  education   agency    of    each   State 
hi    The    term   'teachers'   salaries'    mean.s 
monetary  compensation   paid   to  teach- 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
employment, 
'(i)    The     term     'school-age     population" 
ans  that  pai-t  of  the  population  which  is 
ween  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
ive,    as    determined    on    the    basis    of 
the    actual    or    estimated    population 
such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
Department   of   Commerce. 
I J »   The  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 
child    who    is    laetween    the    ages    of    five 
nil  .seventeen,  both  inclu.sive." 
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VIr.  METCALF  (interrupting  the  read- 
of  the  amendment'.    Mr.  Chairman, 

isk  imanimous  consent  that  the  fur- 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
ied  with. 


pe-Ls 


Mr.  HALEY.     I  object,  Mr.  Cliairman. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  METCALP  ("during  the  reading  of 
the  amendment'.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
new my  request  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  thei'e  objection 
w  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane  to  the  bill.  H.R.  10128,  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  here  under 
consideration.  This  legislation  concerns 
the  serious  shortage  of  school  classrooms. 
The  puipose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  States  to  cany 
out  their  primary  resi>onsibility  of  fi- 
nancing the  construction  of  public  school 
facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  withhold  my  point  of  order  for  the 
present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a   parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
is  ihe  bill  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point  at  this  stage? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Not  as  yet. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ar- 
rived in  Washington  by  plane  just  a  few 
hours  ago  from  a  brief  visit  to  Idaho.  I 
hurried  back  so  that  my  vote  could  be 
counted  on  this  all  important  piece  of 
legislation,  for  I  feel  deeply  that  there 
is  an  urgent  need  in  the  Nation  today 
for  the  passage  of  a  strong  and  mean- 
ingful education  bill. 

The  education  proce.sses  are  tlie  heart 
of  our  democracy.  We  cannot  expect 
to  remain  a  strong  and  free  people  if  we 
treat  education  like  an  unwelcome  step- 
sister, keeping  her  in  rags  and  feeding 
her  a  diet  of  dry  bread  and  water. 

Somehow,  we  must  elevate  education — 
and  the  teacher — to  a  more  honored 
status  in  our  society.  We  can  start  do- 
ing that  job  here  in  Congress  by  pa.ss- 
in.L;  a  strong  and  .sound  education  bill, 
one  which  will  point  the  way  to  a  better 
America. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  as  a  society 
we  spend  more  for  cigarettes,  cosmetics, 
and  liquor  than  we  do  for  education. 
The  amounts  mentioned  in  the  bill,  for 
example,  are  dwarfed  by  last  year's  esti- 
mated national  liquor  bill  of  $9.2  billion. 
JThis  should  not  be  true  in  a  nation  which 
proudly  lays  claim  to  being  the  richest 
and  strongest  on  earth. 

The  needs  in  education  are  great. 
Tliey  have  been  pinpointed  in  statistics 
released  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

We  need  at  the  present  time  132,400 
additional  classrooms.  This  shortage  of 
cla.ssrooms  has  meant  overcrowding  and 
half-day  sessions  for  children  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States,  This  has 
had  the  effect  of  educationally  handi- 
capping some  10  million  of  our  public 
school  children,  or  almost  a  third  of  our 
present  35  million  public  school  enroll- 
ment. 
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The  Office  of  Education  also  reports 
that  98,858  teachers  with  substandard 
credentials  were  hired  in  schools  last  fall 
because  of  the  teacher  shortage.  This 
adds  up  to  inferior  instruction  and  of 
course  the  root  of  the  problem  is  the 
disgracefully  low  teachers'  salaries  to- 
day. 

Look  at  my  own  State  of  Idaho.  D.  P. 
Engelking,  Idaho  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  reports  that  the  State's 
5,736  classroom  teachers  are  now  receiv- 
ing an  average  salary  of  $4,293  for  the 
current  school  year.  And  the  State's  536 
school  administrators  are  making  an 
average  $6,005. 

In  addition,  the  report  also  noted  that 
22  teachers  are  getting  less  than  $2,040, 
and  there  are  some  2.000  teachers  in  the 
$3.000-$3.999  salary  range,  and  there  are 
3,035  teachers  in  the  range  from  $4,0G0- 
$4,999. 

Other  speakers  here  have  documented 
the  historic  background  of  the  Federal 
Government  lending  a  hand  in  educa- 
tion, so  I  will  not  repeat  those  arguments 
now.  And  I  could  go  on  giving  other 
statistics  on  present  educational  needs 
in  the  Nation,  but  those  I  have  mentioned 
so  far  should  be  sufficient  to  tell  the 
story. 

While  the  battle  is  being  waged  today 
to  control  men's  minds,  we  have  failed 
in  our  No.  1  weapon  in  the  arsenal  of 
democracy,  namely,  education. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  S,  8,  except  that  we  cut  the 
$20  per  capita  appropriation  and  au- 
thorization to  $10.  This  has  been  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  general  debate.  I 
see  no  point,  if  it  is  going  to  be  ruled  out 
of  order,  to  discuss  further  this  amend- 
ment except,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1954,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  in  a  Republican-controlled 
Congress,  under  a  Republican  chairman, 
made  a  brief  report  on  Federal  aid  to 
education.    The  subcommittee  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  Federal  legislation  Is  needed 
and  tliat  the  legislation  must  be  designed  to 
encourage  State  and  local  efforts  to  meet  the 
problem. 

The  subcommittee  recommended  that 
"legislation  be  enacted  to  enable  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  expand 
their  school  construction  programs." 

In  the  years  that  have  elapsed  there 
have  been  w^eeks  of  hearings,  dozens  of 
hours  of  testimony,  and  scores  of  rec- 
ommendations for  Federal  assistance  to 
States  and  local  school  districts.  In  the 
Intervening  years  several  independent 
agencies  have  also  studied  this  problem 
and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion 
reached  by  our  subcommittee  in  1954 — 
that  if  we  are  to  maintain  adequate 
educational  opix>rtunities  in  America, 
we  must  have  substantial  Federal  assist- 
ance. 


Yet,  today,  the  classroom  shortage  is 
more  serious  than  ever  before.  The 
nimiber  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  excess  of  normal  capacity 
has  grown  to  the  largest  in  history. 

In  the  jargon  of  the  bureaucrat,  these 
are  surplus  dhildren.  I  know  very  few 
parents  wh6  consider  their  children  sur- 
plus. Last  year,  the  number  of  surplus 
children  was  1,850,000;  this  year,  it  is 
up  to  1,883,000.  But  these  surplus  chil- 
dren are  .not  the  only  ones  who  are  being 
educationally  shortchanged.  Because 
of  the  crowded,  obsolete,  and  substand- 
ard classrooms  and  the  half  shifts,  the 
education  of  at  least  10  million  boys 
and  girls  is  being  impaired. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  2  million  in 
excess  of  normal  school  capacity,  there 
are  at  least  6  million  in  crowded  urban 
elementau-y  schools  and  more  than  an- 
other 2  million  in  obsolete  or  inadequate 
buildings.  The  10  million  figure  is  ex- 
tremely conservative — because  it  does 
not  include  either  urban  high  schools  or 
rural  schools. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  leading  educa- 
tors, the  ideal  class  averages  27  young- 
sters in  elementary  and  20  in  secondary 
schools. 

If  a  class  has  40  or  50  pupils,  the  edu- 
cation of  every  child  in  that  room  is 
being  impaired — not  just  that  of  the  ad- 
ditional pupils. 

Even  though  the  class  size  may  be 
within  the  desirable  limit,  the  young- 
sters are  being  shortchanged  if  their 
teacher  is  substandard.  And  an  even 
more  serious  crisis  is  developing  in  the 
shortage  of  trained  teachers.  Last  year, 
it  was  135,000.  When  school  opened  in 
September  it  had  grown  to  195,000. 

The  only  thing  that  has  changed  for 
the  better  is  the  fact  that  the  States  and 
local  communities  have  made  a  tremen- 
dous effort,  a  magnificent  effort,  to  meet 
the  classroom  and  teacher  shortage. 
They  have  made  such  an  effort  that  they 
have  physically  exhausted  their  local  re- 
sources. They  have  reached  their  statu- 
tory and  constitutional  debt  limits  and 
they  have  reached  a  debt  ceiling  beyond 
which  their  tax  system  can  no  longer-go 
without  dire  economic  consequences. 
Evidence  of  this  is  the  slackening  of 
school  construction  and  a  downtrend  in 
bond  Lssues  by  school  districts.  During 
the  first  11  months  of  1959  voters  of  all 
States  approved  $1,230  million  in  school 
bonds  as  against  $1,364  million  in  the 
same  period  in  1958.  Last  year,  more 
than  70.000  new  classrooms  were  built:  a 
survey  of  future  construction  for  next 
year  revealed  that  62,700  are  planned,  a 
decline  of  10  percent. 

The  school  population  will  increase  by 
at  least  1.200,000  next  year.  Just  to  take 
care  of  this  increase  would  require 
48,255  cla.ssrooms.  In  addition,  we  will 
need  replacements  for  the  classrooms 
abandoned  as  obsolete.  Exactly  16,400, 
the  fewest  in  recent  history,  were  so 
abandoned  during  the  1958-59  school 
year. 

To  house  the  increased  enrollment  and 
to  replace  obsolete  classrooms,  then,  we 
need  at  least  64,655  more  classrooms 
next  year — or  almost  2,000  more  than 
the  States  report  they  are  plaiming  to 
build.    As  you  can  see,  we  will  not  even 


keep  our  heads  above  water  next  year — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  backlog  of  needed 
classnxxns. 

Despite  this  gloomy  picture  it  would 
not  warrant  the  intervention  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  recommended  by  the 
various  groups  that  have  studied  the 
question  unless  there  were  a  justifica- 
tiMi  for  Federal  participation  in  the 
costs  of  education  especially  at  the  ele- 
mentary and  secc«idary  level. 

But  it  can  no  longer  be  denied  that 
the  national  welfare  depends  UE>on  the 
level  of  education.  Our  experience  in 
two  world  wars  concentrated  our  atten- 
tion very  forcibly  upon  the  need  for 
better  educated  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  re- 
jections in  the  draft  of  those  disquali- 
fied by  the  mental  test  revealed  great 
disparity  among  the  States.  For  ex- 
ample, my  own  State  of  Montana  led  all 
the  States  of  the  Nation  with  only  a 
3.5  percent  rejection  while  the  two 
lowest  ranking  States  had  almost  50  per- 
cent rejection.  That  means  that  out  of 
every  hundred  Montana  boys  called  in  a 
period  of  complete  national  emergency 
96  would  be  sent  into  battle  while 
another  State  with  the  same  population 
could  fill  only  half  its  quota.  This  fact 
and  this  alone  has  impressed  Montana 
mothers  with  the  importance  of  equal- 
izing the  required  sacrifice  by  sending 
some  of  our  tax  money  to  help  the  States 
who  cannot  afford  an  adequate  educa- 
tional system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  increasing  mobility 
of  our  population  means  that  a  high 
percentage  of  tomorrow's  adult  citizens 
in  almost  every  community  will  have 
been  educated  in  some  other  community 
and  some  other  State.  Each  year,  one 
American  out  of  every  five  changes  his 
address.  In  many  States,  only  a  frac- 
tion of  those  swlults  in  penal  institutions 
and  of  the  youngste/!b  in  reform  schools 
were  educated  in  the  States  in  which 
they  are  confined.  The  same  is  true  of 
persons  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  pay  for  education  whether  we  have 
it  or  not.  And  we  pay  more  for  it  if 
we  do  not  have  it.  We  pay  more  in 
increased  costs  for  penal  and  custodial 
institutions  and  for  welfare.  Today,  no 
State  can  escape  its  share  of  the  high 
cost  of  inadequate  education  in  any 
other  State — nor  can  any  State  fail  to 
share  the  benefits  of  good  education. 

In  this  age  of  missiles  and  satellites 
and  cold  war,  the  ultimate  source  of  our 
security  is  the  skUl  and  technological 
competence  and  comprehension  of  our 
citizens.  In  the  special  field  of  missiles 
and  space  exploration  the  lead  of  the 
Soviet  Union  can  only  be  overcome  by 
accelerating  research  and  technological 
advance,  not  only  by  highly  trained 
specialists,  but  by  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  trtily  literate  men  and  women 
at  all  levels.  The  Russian  advances  have 
only  underscored  our  national  shortage 
of  developed  brainpower.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity disappeared  tomorrow,  we  would 
still  be  confronted  by  shortages  of 
human  resources  in  many  fields  which 
require  high  competence  and  extended 
training  due  to  the  ever  increasing 
technological  complexities  of  our  society. 
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Education  is  an  investment  in  human 
resources  from  which  we  receive  direct 
and  positive  gains  in  the  form  of  higher 
productivity,  more  rapid  gains  in  utiliza- 
tion of  research,  a  better  informed  citi- 
zenry as  well  as  a  stroiiger  military. 
These  are  direct  benefits  that  transcend 
State  and  local  boundaries  and  involve 
our  Nation's  economic  strength,  our  na- 
tional growth,  our  prestige  as  well  as  our 
national  security  and  survival. 

The  mobility  of  our  population,  our  de- 
pendence upon  expanded  education  to 
maintain  our  economic  growth  are  all 
items  that  prove  a  Federal  responsibility 
for  education. 

Assuming  a  Federal  responsibility, 
what  is'*he  role  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  meet  our 
educational  crisis? 

In  the  first  place,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tion is  necessary.  At  the  present  time, 
less  than  4  cents  of  each  dollar  expended 
for  the  public  schools  comes  from  the 
F^eral  Government.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know  what  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
respective  contributions  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  should 
be — but  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is 
shirking  its  responsibilities  and  not  pay- 
ing its  just  share.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Federal  benefits  are  so  great  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  stepped 
in  and  started  greater  participation  in 
education  before  the  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts reached  the  E>oint  of  exhaustion. 
But  now  that  that  point  has  been 
reached,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Federal 
resources  be  marshaled  to  assume  an  ob- 
ligation that  is  overdue. 

Actually  this  question  of  Federal  aid 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  who 
shall  pay  for  schools  and  what  kind  of 
tax  shall  be  imposed  to  support  them. 
Traditionally,  on  the  local  level,  the 
schools  have  been  supported  by  a  prop- 
erty tax.  In  colonial  times  and  pioneer 
days,  this  was  an  equitable  tax  on 
wealth.  Today,  when  more  and  more 
wealth  is  in  stocks  and  bonds  and  se- 
curities and  ability  to  pay  is  measured 
by  income,  a  tax  on  property  is  neither 
equitable  nor  an  accurate  measure  of 
ability  to  pay. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  suburban 
communities  that  have  mushroomed 
around  the  cities.  The  residents  of  these 
communities  are  the  young  people  with 
the  most  children  to  educate  who  live 
in  homes  that  are  heavily  mortgaged. 
They  educate  their  children  in  school 
districts  that  do  not  have  the  property 
tax  base  that  is  found  in  older  com- 
munities where  there  are  factories  and 
transportation  facilities  and  power 
lines.  This  is  one  factor  that  has  led 
to  the  development  of  foundation  and 
State  equalization  programs.  But  even 
the  States  have  to  rely  on  sales  and  ex- 
cise and  consumption  taxes,  notoriously 
inequitable. 

A  whole  different  group  of  taxpayers 
contribute  to  the  support  of  schools 
when  that  support  comes  from  the  in- 
come tax  than  contribute  when  the  sup- 
port comes  from  a  sales  tax  or  a  tax  on 
real  property.    This  factor  is  an  answer 
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to  hose  who  contend  that  all  money 
comes  from  the  people  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  get  the  money 
from  the  people  who  live  in  the  States, 
just  as  it  is  an  answer  to  those  who  point 
out  that  certain  States  will  pay  in  more 
Federal  tax  than  they  receive  back  in 
benefits.  The  tax  burden  in  such  States 
will  be  shifted  .so  that  those  who  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  per  year  in 
such  States  as  Michigan  and  New  York 
will  pay  much  less  tax  for  each  dollar 
rais?d  for  schools  than  they  would  have 
paic  if  that  dollar  were  raised  locally. 
On  the'  other  hand,  those  with  incomes 
of  iiore  than  $10,000  per  year  in  New 
Yor  c  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  States 
tha  allegedly  receive  less  than  they  con- 
tribJte,  will  have  to  pay  more  in  propor- 
tion and  that  is  consistent  with  the  basic 
prir  ciple  of  taxation  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity 1  o  pay. 

ij  r.  Chairman,  an  equally  cogent  ar- 
gument for  Federal  support  is  that  the 
tax  base  is  national.  States  and  local 
districts  are  haunted  by  threats  that  lo- 
cal industry  will  move  if  taxes  are  in- 
creased. TSven  if  the  local  industry  does 
not  move,  its  competitive  position  rela- 
tive to  other  States  and  localities  is  af- 
fecled.  In  Montana,  last  year,  the  only 
nat  onal  life  insurance  company  located 
in  Lhat  State  announced  that  it  was 
moving  its  headquarters  from  Helena, 
Mont.,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.  And  one  of  the 
rea:  ons  given  was  that  the  Montana 
Leg.slature  had  increased  the  gross 
prenium  tax.  No  such  thing  can  occur, 
of  course,  when  a  life  insurance  company 
has  to  pay  the  same  tax  in  St.  Paul  as  it 
pays  in  Helena'. 

I  has  been  suggested  that  local  dis- 
tricts must  bear  at  least  half  of  the  cost 
of  education  in  order  to  maintain  local 
int<  rest  and  local  control.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  ratio  has  not  been  main- 
tair  ed  in  many  States.  In  Delaware,  for 
exa  nple,  88.2  percent  of  the  revenue  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
coiT  es  from  the  State  government.  In  20 
Sta  ;es  the  local  districts  bear  less  than  50 
per  ;ent  of  the  burden.  The  experience 
in  hese  States  ha.s  not  been  that  the 
additional  State  aid  brought  about  any 
lessening  of  local  interest  or  concern  in 
the  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. Likewise,  a  substantial  aid  pro- 
gra  n  .'^uch  as  H.R.  22.  which  I  have  in- 
trcK  uced.  or  the  amended  McNamara  bill 
whi:h  passed  the  Senate  the  other  day. 
woi  Id  not  upset  the  balance  between  the 
var  ous  levels  of  government.  Even  if 
the  entire  amount  authorized  were  ap- 
pro >riated  and  expended,  the  Federal 
Go)  ernment  would  be  bearing  less  than 
10  i^ercent  of  the  cost  of  elementary  and 
priinary  education. 

Ii  may  be  that  a  just  apportionment 
of  ,he  costs  of  education  between  the 
three  levels  of  government  would  require 
tha  i  the  Federal  Grovernment  pay  more 
thai  10  percent.  If  we  could  put  the 
preient  proposals  into  effect  for  2  or 
moie  years,  we  could  gain  valuable  ex- 
per  ence  that  would  help  us  ascertain  the 
pro  )er  proportions.  But  in  view  of  the 
nee  1  and  the  Federal  interest,  10  percent 
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At  the  same  time  that  we  are  increas- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  we 
should  reappraise  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  Federal  control. 

After  he  had  voted  against  the  Clark 
amendn^nt  last  February,  Vice  President 
Nixon  said : 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  have  two 
prohlpms — attracting  better  teachers  and 
raising  their  salaries  and  maintaining  our 
irudiiional  school  system  that  operates  wlth- 
uut  Federal  control. 

That  statement  is  noteworthy  becau.se 
it  completely  disregards  the  problem  of 
classroom  shortages  and  because  it 
brings  up  the  tired  old  argument  that 
Federal  aid  means  Federal  control  in  a 
context  that  has  resulted  in  the  most 
Federal  control.  The  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate was  one  for  specialized  aid,  for  con- 
•struction.  The  Clark  amendment  would 
have  added  aid  for  teachers'  salaries. 
-SO  that  the  Federal  support  would  have 
been  general  rather  than  specialized. 
This  is  the  sort  of  traditional  aid  that 
operated  without  Federal  control. 

One  of  the  current  advertising  cam- 
paigns of  a  machine  tool  company,  a 
company  that  probably  would  not  even 
be  able  to  exist  if  it  were  not  for  Federal 
contracts  and  Federal  subsidies,  says 
that  the  Pilgrims  did  not  ask  for  Fed- 
eral aid.  Of  course  not,  the  small  set- 
tlements established  by  the  Pilgrims 
combined  all  branches  of  government  as 
we  know  them  today — Federal,  State, 
and  local.  And  the  Pilgrims  marshaled 
all  their  resources  to  build  churches  and 
schools  and  homes  for  their  families. 
They  utilized  to  the  fullest  capacity 
every  resource,  public  and  private,  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  New  World 
and  train  future  citizens  to  expand  and 
develop  their  colony. 

Probably  here  was  born  the  unique 
American  tradition  of  local  autonomy  in 
the  management  of  schools.  The  con- 
ditions of  pioneer  and  frontier  life  de- 
veloped local  responsibility  and  control. 
This  has  been  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  many  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  Federal  support  of  education 
take  the  r>osition  that  it  is  both  uncon- 
stitutional and  an  innovation  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  aid  in  education 
at  any  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Federal  Government  has  encouraged 
and  aided  education  from  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  times.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
this  aid  took  the  form  of  general  grants 
of  land  or  money.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  supervi.se  teachiHg  or  regulate 
programs  either   directly   or  indirectly. 

We  are  nearing  the  centennial  of  the 
passage  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862.  At 
the  present  time  in  Congress,  bills  are 
pending  to  commemorate  the  passage  of 
the  Morrill  Act  and  to  make  the  Mor- 
rill homestead  in  Vermont  a  national 
shrine.  And  the  significance  of  this 
legislation  is  great.  The  Morrill  Act 
marked  the  change  of  the  Federal  policy 
toward  education. 

The  Morrill  Act  provided  a  grant  of 
30.000  acres  of  public  land  for  each 
Senator  and  Representative  to  be  used 
by  the  States  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  colleges.    The  act  carefully 
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prescribed  certain  fiscal  and  adminis- 
trative regulations  and  the  Congressmen 
of  that  time  had  no  hesitancy  in  re- 
stricting curricula.  Section  4  of  the 
act  says: 

The  leading  object  shall  be,  without  ex- 
cluding other  scientific  and  classical  studies 
and  Including  miUtary  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  ot  learning  as  are  related  to  agrl- 
ctilture  and  the  mechanical  arts.  In  such. 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
may  respectively  prescribe. 

Here  was  a  grant  of  Federal  land  for 
the  construction  and  establishment  of 
colleges.  In  1887  came  the  Hatch  Act 
providing  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  This  was  a  system  of  annual 
money  payments  instead  of  extending 
aid  in  limip  stmis  of  money  and  land. 
Indeed,  the  Hatch  Act  provided  that 
only  one-flfth  of  the  first  annual  appro- 
priation and  only  5  percent  of  subse- 
quent appropriations  could  be  used  for 
buildings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  another  area  the 
Congress  was  busy  making  regulations 
specifically  controlling  the  States  edu- 
cational policies  and  restrictmg  and  reg- 
ulating the  State  and  local  educational 
system.  Between  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  admission  of  Arizona  to  the 
Union  in  1912.  12.  States  were  admitted. 
In  each  case  in  the  enabling  acts,  the 
Federal  Government  progressively  re- 
quired that  certain  provisions'"  relating 
to  education  be  incorporated  into  the 
State  constitutions.  Congress  WTOte  12 
separate  educational  restrictions  into  the 
constitution  of  my  own  State.  Montana. 
These  conditions  include  stipulations  as 
to  the  use  of  Federal  land  grants,  the 
establishment  of  trust  fimds  for  the  com- 
mon schools,  the  requirement  that  free 
common  schools  be  maintained.  And  in 
order  to  gain  statehood,  the  people  of 
Montana  gladly  accepted  these  restric- 
tions on  local  and  State  control  of 
educational  institutions. 

In  other  fields  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral aid  departed  from  the  historic  pre- 
Civil  War  pattern  of  general  aid  without 
restriction  to  aid  for  specific  courses  of 
instruction  tdth  complicated  State  plans 
requiring  the  approval  of  Federal  oflQ- 
cials  before  the  money  was  granted. 
Such  acts  are  still  in  existence  and 
known  to  all  of  you — the  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  the  Smith -Lever  Act.  the  George - 
Barden  Act.  aid  to  impacted  areas,  and 
finally  the  National  IDefense  Education 
Act  passed  last  year. 

Ten  years  of  exi>erience  with  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  which  provide  for 
support  of  schools  \n  federally  impacted 
areas,  have  demonstrated  that  Federal 
control  need  not  be  a  consequence  of 
Federal  support.  But  nevertheless,  in- 
herent in  Public  Laws  815  and  874  are 
elements  that  might  lead  to  Federal  con- 
trol of  curriculums  and  textbooks  and 
teachers.  In  both  of  these  acts,  the  aid 
goes  directly  to  the  local  school  district 
without  the  intervening  agency  of  the 
State  school  authority.  In  some  dis- 
tricts, more  than  50  percent  of  the  sup- 
port for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  schools  comes  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact.  Uncle  Sam  is  on  that 
school   board.    An    augmented   Federal 


support  program  should  avoid  this  by 
channeling  Federal  aid  through  the 
States  so  that  the  Federal  money  be- 
comes intermingled  with  that  of  the 
State  and  local  districts  and  there  is 
never  any  direct  connection  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  local  school 
board. 

Already,  xmder  the  National  Defense 
Act,  we  are  seeing  the  dangers  involved 
in  specialized  assistance.  In  order  to  en- 
courage teaching  of  science  and  .mathe- 
matics and  foreign  language,  we  have 
concentrated  our  Federal  aid  in  those 
fields.  A  school  that  is  badly  in  need 
of  additions  to  the  library  and  with 
funds  to  purchase  books  may  decide  to 
channel  that  same  money  into  the  pur- 
chase of  scientific  equipment  because  in 
the  latter  case  the  local  tax  dollar  will 
be  matched  by  Federal  money.  This  is 
the  case  even  though  the  need  for  the 
library  is  the  greater. 

In  order  to  fivoid  this  indirect  control 
of  curriculum,  aid  to  education  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  should 
be  by  direct  grants  to  the  States,  ex- 
pendable as  any  other  funds  for  any  and 
all  public  educational  purposes  as  the 
State  itself  may  direct.  Such  grants 
will  not  interfere  with  our  American 
method  of  keeping  educational  manage- 
ment close  to  the  people  and  will  return 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  local  school 
boards  to  decide,  under  local  conditions, 
how  best  the  Federal  support  can  be  uti- 
lized. 

Now  I  use  that  word  "grant"  advisedly. 
Actually,  it  is  not  a  grant  at  all — in  the 
sense  that  a  grant  is  a  donation.  When 
I  use  the  word  "grant"  I  mean  Federal 
participation.  I  mean  the  assumption 
of  the  Federal  Govenunent's  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  education  upon 
which  a  democracy  rests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  talking 
about  direct  Federal  aid  to  education  by 
an  outright  grant  of  tax  money  for  sup- 
port of  specific  educational  programs  or 
for  specialized  areas  such  as  the  help 
given  in  federally  impacted  districts.  But 
there  is  another  and  equally  Important 
area  of  Federal  aid.  That  is  the  indirect 
support  given  by  our  tax  system.  These 
include  assistance  to  private  educational 
and  charitable  Institutions  by  means  of 
deductions  from  the  income  tax  for  con- 
tributions, deductions  to  teachers  for 
amounts  spent  in  taking  summer  school 
courses  in  order  to  keep  up  with  ad- 
vancements in  the  subject  matter  and 
teaching  methods,  tax  exemption  on  the 
income  of  State  and  local  bonds  for 
school  construction  and  deductibility  of 
State  and  local  taxes. 

Although  these  erosive  concessions 
throw  the  entire  income  tax  system  out 
of  balance,  they  continue  to  thrive  and, 
indeed,  to  expand.  The  reason  for  their 
existence  Is  a  political  one.  It  Is  fre- 
quently easier  to  go  to  the  taxing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  and  get  a  back 
door  subsidy  labeled  "tax  relief"  than 
go  to  the  legislative  committees,  get  au- 
thorizing legislation  enacted,  then  go 
through  the  administrative  agencies  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  get  budget  recom- 
mendations and  back  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  get  a  direct  subsidy 
labeled  "expenditures."   The  Elsenhower 


adm^lnistratlon  has  this  year  come  up 
with  a  third  approach,  that  of  the  side 
door  labeled  "loans,  guarantees  and  in- 
stirance." 

Involved  here  Is  a  labyrinth  of  Fed- 
eral benefits  that  are  hidden  from  the 
public,  that  do  not  have  the  advantage 
of  periodic  review  by  congressional 
conmiittees  and  administrative  agencies. 
Such  policies  become  fixed  in  the  tax 
structure  as  vested  rights  Impervious  to 
change  In  economic  conditions  or  tax 
policy. 

I  wonder  if  the  time  has  not  come 
for  school  administrators  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level  and  for  college 
presidents  at  the  college  level  to  re- 
appraise and  reevaluate  some  of  these 
tax  concessions  and  abandon  the  "back 
door"  approach  in  favor  of  a  frank  and 
straightforward  attempt  at  direct  grants. 

The  Federal  Government  uses  its  tax- 
ing power  to  fix  the  income  tax  at  a 
certain  rate.  The  money  raised  from, 
that  tax  Is  theoretically  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  authorizing 
legislation  regularly  passed.  If  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  it  is  the  national 
interest  to  aid  In  the  construction  of 
school  buildings,  then  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  national  tax  Inccmie  is  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  and  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  established  by 
statute.  The  tax  deduction  approach 
takes  the  decision  as  to  where  and  how 
the  money  is  to  be  spent  away  from  the 
Congress  and  the  administrative  agen- 
cies and  gives  it  to  the  Individual  who 
is  taxed.  This  is  not  always  in  the  public 
interest  and  is  seldwn  in  accordance 
with  national  policy  laid  down  by  the 
I>eople  through  their  elected  represent- 
atives. It  may  be  that  the  educators 
of  the  Nation — or  the  admirals — have 
convinced  the  Congress  that  It  is  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  the  science  depart- 
ments of  the  colleges  and  to  train  more 
doctors  of  philosophy  In  scientific  fields. 
In  order  to  do  this,  grajits  in  aid  are 
necessary  to  assist  the  colleges  in  estab- 
lishing these  expensive  departments,  and 
scholarships  and  fellowships  are  neces- 
sary to  encourage  students  to  continue 
their  college  work  In  order  to  obtain 
these  advanced  degrees.  By  a  direct 
system  of  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation this  policy  can  be  carried  out.  But 
by  a  system  of  allowing  deductions  for 
contributions  some  of  the  tax  money 
that  would  go  to  support  this  program  is 
drained  off.  The  person  making  a  con- 
tribution to  the  college  of  his  choice, 
win  prefer  to  endow  a  chair  for  history 
or  build  a  chapel  or  plan  for  research 
into  the  tribal  organization  of  the  early 
American  Indian,  all  commendable  and 
worthwhile  enterprises,  but  not  In  con- 
formity with  the  national  policy  laid 
down  by  Congress. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  tax  ex- 
empt bonds  of  school  districts.  The 
graduated  Income  tax  makes  such  bonds 
more  valuable  to  those  In  the  higher  In- 
ccwne  brackets.  So  we  have  a  regressive 
tax  system  for  the  construction  of 
schools  where  those  with  the  greatest 
Income  bear  a  lesser  tax  burden.  This 
means  not  only  Inverted  relief  to  the  In- 
dividual taxpayer,  but  It  means  that  the 
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Federal  assistance  goes  to  the  school  dis- 
trict that  is  in  the  best  finjuicial  situa- 
tion and  those-  districts  which  have 
reached  the  limits  of  their  bonding  ca- 
pacity cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
tax  concession.  There  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  much  of  the  benefit  of  the 
tax  exemption  accrues  to  the  buyers  of 
the  bonds  rather  than  to  the  local  goy- 
errmients  which  issue  the  bonds.  This 
would  indicate  that,  at  the  same  cost,  the 
Federal  Government  could  give  more 
help  to  the  State  and  local  governments 
through  direct  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  proposal  for 
Federal  help  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  return  a  certain  percentage  of 
the  income  tax  collected  in  each  State  to 
the  State  earmarked  for  educational 
.  puiposes  only.  An  example  of  this  type 
of  approach  is  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Felly]  which  would  return  2  percent  of 
all  Federal  income  taxes  collected. 
There  are  serious  administrative  difficul- 
ties involved  in  such  a  proposal  because 
large  corporations  pay  withholding  taxes 
on  their  employees  at  a  central  office, 
and  the  money  collected  in  the  State 
where  the  corporation  had  its  headquar- 
ters would  include  income  taxes  earned 
in  other  States.  But  disregarding  these 
difficulties,  the  bill  has  other  disadvan- 
tages. It  would  provide  for  equaliza- 
tion in  reverse.  The  bill  would  provide 
a  return  of  about  $1.1  billion  each  year. 
Under  it,  the  State  of  New  York  would 
receive  $71  per  child  while  one  of  the 
neediest  States  would  receive  only  $4  per 
child. 

My  own  bill.  H.R.  12316,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  flat  grant  of  $10  per  child, 
would  have  an  equalizing  effect.  In- 
stead of  2  percent  as  under  the  Felly  bill, 
the  State  of  Alabama  would  receive  6.27 
p>ercent  of  the  income  tax  collected  in 
that  State,  Mississippi  would  receive 
11  'i  percent,  but  in  New  York  the  return 
would  be  only  1.1  percent,  in  California 
1^4  percent,  in  Pennsylvania  1.8  percent. 

In  addition  to  specialized  assistance 
and  Federal  controls,  the  Eisenhower 
administration  is  insistent  on  State 
matching  of  Federal  funds.  If  matching 
can  come  from  either  State  or  local 
souires  and  is  for  general  educational 
purposes  it  is  not  very  serious.  The 
State  and  local  communities  will  be 
spending  far  more  money  for  education 
than  the  Federal  Government  anyway. 

But  matching  of  specialized  funds  dis- 
torts free  and  flexible  management  of 
State  and  local  funds  and  when  coupled 
with  a  requirement  that  matching  be 
out  of  certain  State  or  local  funds  then 
there  is  serious  control  and  imbalance. 
Such  a  situation  tends  to  create  favor- 
itism for  certain  types  of  education  and 
forces  States  to  alter  their  tax  structures 
to  conform  with  Federal  requirements. 

One  other  argument  perennially  used 
by  opponents  of  Federal  aid  should  be 
mentioned,  that  of  the  freight  charge, 
the  claim  that  somehow  in  the  round 
trip  to  Washington  and  return,  the  tax 
dollar  shrinks  to  60  cents,  or  even  less, 
due  to  Federal  administrative  costs. 
This  allegation  was  made  yesterday  by 
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th?  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cur- 
Tiil  and  by  other  Members  of  the  House. 

This  is  an  oft-rej)eated  and  seemingly 
lo!  [ical  accusation  that  the  Federal  Dov- 
er iment  acts  as  a  broker  by  taking  a 
si5  able  service  charge  cut  of  Federal  in- 
co  me  tax  revenues  before  they  come  back 
in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid.  The  fol- 
io' v\ng  are  two  pristine  examples  of  this 
at  iitude : 

The  politicians  can  promise  Kansas  or 
Montana  millions  of  dollars  in  Federal  fund? 
It  just  happens,  however,  that  these  Federal 
fu  ids  must  first  come  from  your  pocket  and 
be  sent  to  Washington,  and  there  a  service 
chirge  deducted  before  the  money  is  sent 
ba;lc  to  you.  (From  a  speech  by  S.  Keith 
Arderson.  executive  secretary.  Montana  Tax- 
payers' Association,  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  Mar 
11,  1960.) 

The  Government  has  no  money  to  distrlb- 
ut;  other  than  that  it  receives  from  the  tax- 
pa  r'ers.  It  simply  serves  as  a  broker.  ;i.s  a 
de  iler  in  money,  when  its  handouts  are 
mi  .de.  Because  it  costs  money  to  handle 
money,  the  Government  has  to  exact  what 
an.ounts  to  a  brokerage  fee  Thus  it  pays 
out  in  aid  less  than  it  receives.  The  greater 
th;  Federal  aid.  the  less  the  taxpayers  get  for 
thslr  money.  (From  an  editorial,  Philip 
(S   Dak.)    Pioneer-Review,  Mar.  24,  1960  i 

Naturally,  it  costs  something  to  col- 
lect funds  for,  and  to  administer  these 
programs,  but  the  important  question 
is  Are  the  freight  charges  on  Federal 
grints-in-aid  greater  than  those  on 
St  ite  or  local  aid  programs? 

?^eight  charges  are  defined  as:  costs 
of  collecting  revenues  and  or  costs  of 
ac  ministering  these  revenues  in  the 
gr  int  programs. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  the  cost  of  collecting 
Federal  taxes  is  approximately  44  cents 
per  $100.  There  have  been  several 
st  idies  of  the  costs  of  collecting  State 
taices,  and  they  show  that  costs  range 
from  95  cents  to  $2.34  per  SlOO  collected. 
The  cost  of  collecting  and  administering 
local  revenue  has  run  as  high  as  $5  to 
$1)  per  $100,  according  to  exr>erts  who 
h£  ve  studied  the  problem. 

you  will  note  that  omitted  are  admin- 
istration of  State  and  Federal  taxes, 
whereas  included  are  administration  of 
local  taxes.  We  have  no  figures  on  the 
costs  of  administration  at  the  State  level, 
but  the  cost  of  administering  10  grant 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
averaged  1.2  percent  of  the  amounts 
diiitributed. 

[n  1958  the  House  Committee  on  Cov- 
er iment  Operations  made  a  study  of  this 
mutter  and  came  up  with  some  of  the 
f o  lowing  findings : 

jrants  are  sometimes  criticized  on  the 
ground  that  the  Federal  Government  takes 
th  -ough  taxation  more  than  1  of  every  5  dol- 
lars of  the  national  income  but  returns  only 
a  8  nail  fraction  of  these  tax  collections  to  the 
StJite  and  local  communities.  It  is  usually 
sal  d  or  Implied  in  this  connection  that  If  the 
Sti.tes  could  retain  a  portion  of  Federal  tax 
col  lections,  they  could  get  along  nicely  with- 
ou ;  Federal  aid.  This  comparison  loses  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  grant-in-aid  mechanism 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  system  for  the  re- 
diatribution  of  lncc«ne  or  a  tax-sharing  ar- 
rangement. It  is  essentially  a  method  of 
stlnulating  or  supporting  the  performance 
of  particular  activities  at  the  State  and  local 
lev  els.  This  contention  also  Ignores  the  fact 
thi.t   nearly  four-fifths  of  Federal  tax  col- 
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lectiQm  are  spent  for  defense  and  war-related 
purposes  and  are  not  available  for  rebating 
to  the  other  levels  of  govornmf-nt. 

Another  popular  misconception  is  the 
notion  that  Federal  administrative  costs 
take  an  excessive  share  of  grant  pxf>endit\irps. 
The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  grant- 
aided  programs  were  performed  exclusively 
by  the  State  and  local  governments,  the 
elimination  of  Federal  overhead  would  .save 
the  .American  taxpayers  a  tidy  sum.  The 
subcommittee  has  examined  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  grant 
programs  -the  freight  charge?,  as  they  have 
been  called—  and  finds  this  claim  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Federal  administrative  costs  actually 
represent  a  \ory  small  percentage  of  total 
grant   expenditures. 

In  a  special  analy>is  made  for  the  subcom- 
mittee, budget  data  for  10  grant  programs — 
the  4  largest  and  several  smaller  programs 
chosen  to  represent  diverse  administrative 
arrangements — were  examined  to  compare 
the  costs  of  Federal  administration  with  the 
amounts  paid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
nieiits  in  grants  The  programs  examined 
account  for  more  than  four-fifths  of  all  Fed- 
eral grant  expenditures. 

For  the  10  programs  combined,  the  toUil 
i.'f  directly  related  Federal  expenditures  for 
administration,  research,  and  other  as.soci- 
atcd  activities  was  estimated  to  be  1.2  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  grant  payments  to 
State  and  local  governments  for  the  fiscal 
year  19.58  The  comparable  ratios  for  1956 
and  1957  are  1.2  and  1.1  percent,  respectively. 
The  addition  of  prorated  Indirect  costs  for 
other  activities  associated  with  the  pro- 
grams (Federal  tax  collection  and  General 
Accounting  Office  services)  Increased  these 
totals  to  1.6  percent  for  1956.  15  percent  for 
1957.  and  1  6  percent  for  1958.  For  Indi- 
vidual programs  the  estimates  of  directly 
related  administrative  costs  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958  range  from  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  Federal  payments  for  public  assistance 
to  5.1  percent  of  grants  made  by  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Directly  related  admin- 
istrative expenses  amount  to  5  percent  of 
the  total  grants  and  loans  for  slum  clear- 
ance   and    urban    renewal    activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  meas- 
ure of  the  importance  of  Federal  aid, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
facts : 

Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments equaled  18  percent  of  general  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  level  in  1956; 
Federal  aid  was  equal  to  more  than  one- 
third  of  such  general  expenditures  in 
four  States. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1957  it  is  estimated 
that  total  Federal  grants  were  equal  to 
19  percent  of  the  general  revenues  of 
State  governments. 

To  maintain  their  present  levels  of 
service  without  Federal  aid,  State  and 
local  governments  unquestionably  would 
find  it  necessary  either  to  increase  ex- 
isting tax  rates  or  to  enter  new  tax 
fields. 

In  general,  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  found  the  grant 
a  useful  device  for  harnessing  coopera- 
tive governmental  effort  in  the  accom- 
pose.  The  opportunity  for  cooperation 
between  the  levels  of  government  for  the 
attainment  of  common  objectives  should 
be  recognized  as  a  resource  of  our  Fed- 
eral system.  In  some  circumstances  the 
use  of  a  grant  may  be  the  more  practical 
and  desirable  method  of  administering 


an  activity  than  confining  complete  re- 
sponsibility to  any  one  level  of  govern- 
ment. 
The  committee  concluded  that — 

We  live  In  an  era  of  concentrated  economic 
and  social  activity.  For  example,  ovir  large 
corporations  operate  In  a  national  market 
and  ordinarily  maintain  physical  facilities 
in  many  States.  Similarly,  associations 
representing  the  Interest*  ol  Industry,  com- 
merce, labor,  farmers,  and  professional  and 
other  groups  are  also  organized  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  In  view  of  these  centralizing 
tendencies.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
demands  for  Government  activities  are 
better  organized  and  more  intensive  at  the 
Federal  than  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Now,  many  of  your  districts  have 
gone  through  special  bond  elections. 
You  know  the  cost  of  raising  this  money 
on  the  local  level.  You  know  the  cost 
of  registration,  of  election  judges  and 
clerks,  of  the  legal  steps  of  clearing  bond 
issues,  the  approval  of  forms.  You 
know  how  expensive  and  time-con.sum- 
ing  the  process  is.  Although  no  ac- 
curate figures  are  available,  the  best 
available  estimate  is  that  it  costs  some- 
where between  5  and  10  cents  per  dollar 
to  collect  and  administer  a  tax  dollar  at 
the  local  level.  That,  incidentally,  is 
the  estimate  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  School  Administrators.  In  other 
words,  collection  and  administration  of 
a  tax  dollar  on  the  local  level  costs  three 
to  six  times  as  much  as  collection  and 
administration  of  the  same  tax  dollar 
on  the  Federal  level. 

The  administration  cost  of  my  proposal 
would  be  infinitesimal.  It  requires  only 
a  simple  mathematical  calculation  and 
notification  of  the  allowance  of  the 
grants.  If  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
administration  of  an  educational  pro- 
gram is  what  is  desired  this  approach 
should  appeal  even  to  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  NAM. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  my  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ihe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion, when  the  gentleman  talked  about 
offering  this  substitute,  he  talked  about 
the  fact  that  he  was  advocating  or  would 
incorporate  a  broad  scale  program  of 
Federal  support.  In  the  bill  that  was 
reported  from  the  committee,  I  notice 
it  is  a  3 -year  bill  and  it  talks  in  terms  of 
an  emergency  shortage  of  classrooms. 
Some  of  us.  I  know,  would  be  naive  to 
vote  for  a  bill  assuming  that  if  we  got 
an  amendment  allocating  the  funds  on 
the  basis  of  need,  that  it  would  be,  in 
fact,  an  emergency  bill.  The  gentleman. 
I  think,  has  made  the  statement  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  I  am  correct  in 
understanding  it.  that  he  does  not  advo- 
cate any  short-term  emeriuency  program 
of  Federal  as.sistance,  but  he  is  advocat- 
ini,'  by  this  amendment  a  lon-z  term  con- 
tinuing program  of  Federal  support:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  METCALF.  By  this  bill,  I  am  ad- 
vocating an  emergency  Federal  assist- 
ance program.  I  introduced  the  bill, 
H.R.  22,  which  I  hoped  would  carry  out 
my  belief  that  there  is  a  permanent  and 


lasting  Federal  responsibility  to  help 
education.  That  bill  has  failed  to  get 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  So  in 
order  to  meet  the  objections  of  many 
people  who  are  in  opposition  to  this 
permanent  Federal  principle,  I  have  in- 
troduced this  legislation  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Thompson  bill  which  is 
before  the  committee  for  emergency  as- 
sistance at  the  present  time,  and  not  per- 
manent Federal  support. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Is  the  substi- 
tute, which  the  gentleman  is  offering  at 
this  time,  what  is  referred  to  a.s  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  The  substitute 
I  am  offering  at  this  time  is  essentially 
the  McNamara  bill,  S.  8,  as  it  passed  the 
other  body  except  that  I  have  cut  the 
$20  allocation  per  capita  to  $10. 

Mr.  HALPE21N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  to  p>ermit  the 
use  of  funds  authorized  under  the  bill  to 
be  used  by  States  for  the  increase  of 
teachers'  salaries  as  well  as  for  classroom 
constnjction. 

I  believe  that  there  are  strong  argu- 
ments for  this  amendment: 

First.  An  incentive  for  competent  per- 
sons to  enter  the  teaching  profession  is 
essential  if  our  schools  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  that  faces  us.  This  must  be  a 
nationwide  incentive  not  one  restricted 
to  the  wealthier  States  alone. 

Second.  The  problem  of  teachers'  sal- 
aties  is  as  dire  and  pressing  as  that  of 
classroom  construction  and  the  use  of 
funds  for  one  purrwse  or  the  other  should 
be  determined  by  the  governmental 
units  where  the  respKjnsibility  lies,  the 
States. 

Third.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment,  the  extent  of  choice  per- 
mitted to  the  States  and  their  control 
over  use  of  the  funds  interdicts  any  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  education  process. 

The  ziationwide  estimate  of  the  average 
of  teachers'  salaries  for  1959-60  was 
S5,160.  Sectional  differences  create  vari- 
ations in  this  figure  from  as  low  as  $4,000 
to  as  hifrh  as  $6,100. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this 
figure  is  an  average  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily depict  the  seriousness  of  meager 
starting  salaries  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion which  are  far  below  those  offered 
college  graduates  in  other  fields,  in  some 
instances  the  spread  being  over  $1,000  a 
year.  With  differences  of  this  magni- 
tude, the  prevailing  shortage  of  teachers 
become  easier  to  understand. 

Beginning  salaries  for  teachers  rank 
17th  from  the  top  of  a  list  of  professional 
salaries,  and  statistics  show  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  their  pay  increase  aver- 
ages only  one-third  that  in  the  sales  pro- 
fession and  less  than  half  as  much  given 
accountants. 


Even  after  securing  tenure,  teachers 
receive  incomes  far  below  those  of  most 
other  professional  persons.  Only  the  in- 
comes of  clergymen,  librarians,  and  die- 
ticians are  less.  It  is  lower  than  the 
average  income  of  all  employees  in  manu- 
facturing. It  is  only  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  income  of  all  persons 
working  for  wages  or  salaries. 

Has  this  affected  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  teachers?  Evidence  shows 
that  low  incomes  have  a  pertinent  rele- 
vance to  the  fact  that  the  estimated 
teacher  shortage  in  the  country  is  almost 
10  percent.  In  the  fall  of  1958  for  in- 
stance, the  Office  of  Education  estimated 
the  total  teacher  shortage  to  be  132,000. 

Furthermore,  not  only  is  there  a  short- 
age, but  1  in  14  teachers  today  is  a  so- 
called  emergency  teacher  lacking  full 
certification,  but  needed  because  of  the 
demand  and  the  lack  of  qualified  teach- 
ers. 

Nor  do  these  figures  tell  the  story  of 
additional  teachers  required  to  reduce 
the  ratio  of  pupils-to-instructors  to  a 
recommended  basis,  for  example,  30 
pupils  per  teacher  in  elementary  schools. 
25  per  teacher  in  secondary  schools. 
Classes  with  40  and  more  pupils  per 
teacher  are  prevalent  in  many  sections  of 
the  Nation  today. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  of  which  low 
pay  is  certainly  not  the  least,  only  about 
70  percent  of  those  preparing  to  teach 
actually  become  teachers.  At  present, 
the  number  of  fully  qualified  teachers 
entering  the  profession  is  lower  than 
tiiose  leaving.  A  substantial  number  ol 
those  who  left  the  profession  in  1957-58. 
for  instance,  entered  other,  more  lucra- 
tive employment. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  secure  fully  quali- 
fied instructors  for  its  children,  pay  in- 
centives must  be  increased  both  to  at- 
tract and  to  retain  competent  personnel. 

Because  standards  for  teacher  hire 
and  salary  scales  differ  from  State  to 
State,  any  decision  on  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  increased  salaries  must 
be  left  to  the  individual  States  them- 
selves. In  many  areas  the  need  is  far 
greater  than  in  others. 

The  amendment  would  leave  this  de- 
termination to  the  States.  Their  de- 
cisions could  help  to  erase  both  the 
cla.ssroom  shortage  and  help  raise 
teachers'  salaries  to  an  adequate  level, 
or  they  could  concentrate  on  one  area 
or  the  other  as  needs  might  require. 

Determination  of  how  funds  for 
teachers'  salaries  would  be  distributed 
would  be  solely  a  State  matter.  ^No 
Federal  criteria  would  be  imposed  upon 
them. 

Since  the  bill  provides  for  State  50-50 
matching  requirements  during  the  sec- 
ond and  third  years.  States  that  decide 
to  utilize  funds  under  the  program  foi 
teachers'  salaries  would  be  well  on  their 
way  to  establishing  a  system  for  se- 
curing sufficient  revenues  to  continue 
such  salaiy  boosts  when  the  Federal 
program  terminates.  Not  only  will  the 
machinery  for  continuing  such  raises 
have  been  created,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  benefit  to  States  from  the  classroom 
construction  features  of  the  bill  will  be 
such  as  to  eventually  permit  a  greater 
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No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 


Ml 


th; 


proportion  of  State  funds  to  be  directed 
Into  salary  programs  than  is  possible    w 
at  the  present  time. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  totality  of 
State  control  over  dispersion  of  funds 
for  teachers'  salaries  is  such  that  no 
Federal  regulation  is  at  all  foreseeable. 
Besides,   the   Federal  Grovemment  has 
made    grants   for   school   purposes    to     fr 
hundieds   of  federally   impacted   areas 
across  the  Nation,   which  funds   have     __ 
been    used   for    every   kind    of    school     to 
activity  including  purchase  of  textbooks,     to 
and  teachers'  salaries. 

At  no  time  has  anyone  been  able  to 
show  any  element  of    Federal    control     se 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  is  evident.    If 
our  schools  are  to  provide  the  level  of 
education  that  is  necessary  for  the  fu-     a 
ture  strength  of  our  country,  we  must     "} 
assure  adequate  levels  of  pay  to  attract     ^^ 
and  retain  competent  teachers.     Many 
States  and  communities  for  one  reason     ^f; 
or  another,  have  been  unable  to  provide 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  need. 
This  is  why  emergency  Federal  aid  is     i 
essential. 

The  amendment  would  offer  a  stimu- 
lus where  it  is  most  required.  It  would 
leave  determinations  strictly  to  the 
States,  and  in  no  case  would  it  entail 
Federal  coptrol  of  education. 

Rather  than  negating  State  and  local 
re^X>xisibility  for  education,  it  would 
stimulate  such  efforts  and  thus  strength- 
en the  most  important  force  for  the  i 
future  of  our  free  society — our  public 
schools.  I  urge  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fur- 
ther support  of  the  point  of  order  I 
made,  I  would  like  to  add  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  violates  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI  of  the  House  rules,  which 
provides: 


ticn 

(re, 
mi  ^asure 
CO  inection 
ncn 


in  an  entirely  different  way  and 
therefore,    not    germane   to   the 
under  consideration.     In  this 
he  refers  to  volume  8.  Can- 
's Precedents,  section  2912,  page  478. 
have   additional   citations,    if    the 
Cliair  cares  to  have  them. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
om  Montana  care  to  be  heard? 
VIr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Cliairman,  the 
1  before  the  House.  H.R.  10128.  is  a  bill 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
the  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities. 

One  of  the  declared  purposes  that  is 
forth  in  section  2  says : 

rhe    Congress    strongly    affirms    that    the 
trol   of    the    personnel,    program    of    in- 
action,   formulation    of    policy,    and    the 
d ministration   of   the  Nation's   public   ele- 
ntary   and    secondary    schools   resides    In 
States  and  local  communities. 


coi 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  the  rule 
since  1822.  The  rule  applies  to  any  w 
amendment  whether  it  is  offered  as  a 
substitute  amendment  or  an  ordinary 
amendment.  If  the  Chair  eares  to  have 
a  citation  of  the  cases  aheady  ruled  on, 
I  would  be  glad  to  offer  it.  •  tx 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  May  24,  1924, 
when  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  was  consider- 
ing a  farm  relief  bill,  which  declared  an 
emergency  in  respect  of  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  corporation  to  continue  for  ^ 
a  period  of  5  years,  with  authority  to  ^ 
buy  and  sell  agricultural  products. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  that  bill,  amendments  by  way  of 
substitutes  were  proposed,  which  re-  bi 
lieved  the  declared  emergency  through 
a  comprehensive  system  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  by  granting  a  bounty  to 
exporters  of  agricultural  commodities. 
In  sustaining  the  points  of  order,  the 
Chair  recognized  that  the  substitute  5 
amendments  dealt  with  the  same  prob- 
lem; namely,  the  agricultural  situation, 
but  the  Chair  pointed  out  that  the  prop- 
ositions undertook  to  relieve  the  situa- 
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The  germaneness  of  my  amendment 

lich  adds:  "teachers'  salaries  and 
sc  lool  constructions "  is  included  under 
tt  is  general  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

im  merely  removing  the  restriction  of 
the  local  school  boards  as  to  the  use  of 
the  money.  If  my  substitute  is  per- 
mitted the  money  can  be  used  for  school 
cc  nstruction.  It  will  be  Federal  assist- 
ance for  school  construction,  but  the 
main  purpose  of  this  legislation,  both 
H  R.  10128  and  my  substitute,  is  for  Fad- 
er al  assistance  for  the  general  education 
piogram  of  the  Nation.  And  therefore, 
i  lubmit  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Porand).  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
ol  'ered  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
bill.  The  pending  bill  has  to  do  with 
Federal  aid  to  public  schools  construc- 
ti  )n.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
g(  ntleman  from  Montana,  in  addition  to 
d(aling  with  school  facilities  construc- 
ti  m  also  deals  with  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, which  comes  in  a  different  category 
altogether,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
C  lair,  would  not  be  germane,  especially 

len  one  remembers  section  7  of  rule 
XSn  already  quoted  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia,  which  reads  in  p>art: 

No   motion    or   proposition    on    a   subject 
different  from  that  under  consideration  shall 
admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 


Going  further  into  the  rule  of  ger- 

ntoneness,  the  Chair  invites  the  atten- 

ti  )n  of  the  membership  to  Cannon's  Pro- 

cedure    on   pages   202   and    203,    which 

( ads : 

One    Individual    proposition    may    not    be 
xiended  by  another  individual  proposition 
\en  though  the  two  may  belong  to  the  same 
cipss. 

And  further: 

A   specific   subject   may   net    be    amended 
a  general  provision,  even  one  of  the  same 
clkss. 

We  can  go  further  in  order  to  sub- 
stantiate the  position  of   the  Chair  in 
Cinnon's   Precedents,    voliune    8,    page 
0,  section  2952,  which  reads: 
It  Is  not  In  order  to  propose  to  amend 
individual  proposition  by  another  indl- 
viilual  proposition  even  though  they  be  in 
same  class. 


oie 


the 


And  further,  on  page  521  of  the  same 
voliune,  section  2953: 

But  to  a  proposition  providing  for  a  class, 
a  proposition  providing  for  another  related 
class  Is  not  germane. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  is  constiained  to 
sustain  the  point  of  order  and  so  sustains 
it. 

Are  there  futther  amendments  at  this 
point?    If  not  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

riNOINGS  AND  PUEPOS*   OF   ACT 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  despite  sus- 
tained and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States  and 
local  communities,  which  have  Increased 
current  school  construction  to  unprecedented 
levels,  there  Is  still  a  serious  shortage  of 
classrooms  which  requires  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  financial  resources  available  to  many 
communities  are  Inadequate  to  support  con- 
suuctlon  prcgrai.is  suiBcient  to  eliminate 
iheir  classroom  shortages.  This  shortage  of 
classrooms  is  seriously  restricting  the  qual- 
ity  of   the  Nation's  educational   program. 

Tlie  Congress  strongly  affirms  that  the 
contriil  of  the  personnel,  program  of  in.«truc- 
tion,  formulation  of  policy,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  resides  In  the  States 
and  local  communities.  The  Congress  also 
affirms  that  the  primary  re.«;ponsiblUty  for 
anancing  the  co-<^ts  of  public  school  facilities 
resides  in  the  States  and  local  communltle.s. 

In  order  to  provide  the  States  and  local 
communities  with  a  better  opportunity  to 
meet  this  resjxjnsibillty  and  thereby  signifi- 
cantly to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
ertucatlon,  the  Congress  affirms  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  assist  In  financ- 
ing the  construction  of  school  facilities. 
The  purpose  of  this  Act,  therefore.  Is  to 
provide  Federal  financial  as&lsUince  to  help 
meet  the  Immediate  problem  of  financing 
the  construction  of  adequate  school  facilities 
and  thereby  to  strengthen  our  Nation's  edu- 
cational system. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   ArPROrHlATlONS 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $325,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  the  authorization  of  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  the  first 
d;iy  of  the  third  fiscal  year  following  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation  was 
made. 

ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  each  State,  from  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  year 
ptirsuant  to  section  3,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  total  as  such 
State's  school-age  poptilatlon  bears  to  the 
total  school-age  ]K)pulatlon  of  all  the  States, 
subject  to  such  adjustments,  if  any,  as  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  section  7. 

(b)  Within  sixty  days  after  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  section  3  become  available 
fur  payment,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State,  which  has  made  the  cerllflcatlc<u 
required  by  section  6ia)  and  given  the 
a.e.surance  reqiiired  by  section  8(a).  the 
amount  allotted  to  it  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  r.s  adjusted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  section  7.  Upon  receipt  by  the 
Slate,  funds  allotted  under  this  Act  shall 
there.:fter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds  to 
be  distributed  and  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(rl  An  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  unpaid, 
shall  terminate  on  the  first  day  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  allotment  was  made.  Any  State  which 
hius  not  received  payment  under  the  provi- 


sions oj  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  of 
any  allotment  to  it  under  this  section  be- 
cause of  failure  to  make  the  certification  re- 
quired by  section  6(a)  or  failure  to  give  the 
a.s.surance  required  by  section  8(a)  shall  be 
paid  such  allotment.  If  It  makes  such  certifi- 
cations and  gives  such  assurance  at  any 
time  before  the  date  on  which  the  availabil- 
ity of  such  allotment  terminates  under 
this  section. 

(d)  No  funds  from  any  year's  allotment 
dhall  be  used  to  assist  In  financing,  through 
grants  under  section  5(a)  or  through  Fed- 
eral commitments  under  section  5(b) ,  any  of 
the  costs  of  constructing  a  school  facilities 
project  which  are  Inciured  prior  to  the  ap- 
proval of  such  project  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  or  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  allotment 
is  made. 

MATCHING 

Sec.  5.  <ai  The  amount  which  may  be  e.\- 
pended  by  local  educational  agencies  In  a 
State  for  construction  of  schot)l  facilities 
projects  from  funds  paid  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  from  its  allotment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962.  and  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  State  funds  which  are  granted  to 
the  local  educational  agencies  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  projects. 

(b)   In    lieu    of    making    grants    of    State 
funds    required    under   sub.sectlon    (ai.   any 
State  which  wishes  to  pay  the  principal  and 
interest  annually  becoming  due  on  bonds  or 
other  obligation.^  issued  to  finance  school  fa- 
cilities projects  may  elect  to  have  its  allot- 
ment (or  a  designated  portion  thereof)    for 
any   fiscal   year  made  available  to  it   in  the 
form  of  Federal  commitments  to  pay  all  the 
principal    and    Interest    annually    becoming 
due  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  bonds 
or  other  obligations.     The  State  educational 
agency  of  such  a  State  shall  include  in  Its 
certification  under  section  6(a)  for  the  fiscal 
year  a  notice  of  the  State's  election  under 
this   subsection,    and    shall    specify    in    such 
notice  the  amount  of  its  allotment  for  such 
year    which    it    wishes   to    have    made  avail- 
able lor  stich   Federal  commitments.     Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  notice  the  Commissioner 
shall    reserve    from    whatever    payment    he 
would  otherwise  make  to  the  State  for  such 
year  under  section   4  the  amount  specified 
in  the  State's  notice  and  shall,  pursuant  to 
arrangements    with    the    State    educational 
agency,  make  Federal   commitments  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest   annually  becom- 
ing due  on  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued 
to   finance  tlie  construction   of  such   school 
facilities     projects.       The    face    amount    of 
bonds  or  other  obligations  i.ssued  to  finance 
school  facilities  projects   in  any   Suite  with 
respect  to  which  Federal  commitments  may 
be  made  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  reserved  from  the  State's  allot- 
ment or   allotments  pursuant   to   this  sub- 
section and  may  not  exceed  the  face  amount 
of  bonds  or  other  obligations  (to  finance  the 
construction  of  such  projects)   with  respect 
to  which  the  State  makes  equivalent  com- 
mltmenU  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest 
annually   becoming  due   thereon.     For  pur- 
poses of  sections  6  and  8  of  this  Act  such 
Federal  commitments  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
payments    from   funds   received   under   this 
Act.    There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  required  to  be  paid  imder  Federal 
commitments  made   pursuant   to   this  sub- 
section.    The  State  (or  any  holder  or  hold- 
ers of  obligations  with  respect  to  which  a 
Federal  commitment  has  been  made  under 
this  section  who  are  designated  by  the  State 
In  Its  arrangement  with  the  Commissioner) 
may  bring  suit  against  the  United  States  to 
enforce   any   undertaking   of   the   Conunis- 
sloner  pvirsuant  to  a  commitment  under  this 
subsection. 


CEHTI51CATIONS   BY    STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  State  educational  agency 
of  each  State  which  desires  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  shall  certify  to  the 
Commissioner  that — 

( 1 )  The  State  educational  agency  will  be 
the  sole  State  agency  for  administering  the 
funds  received  under  this  Act; 

(2)  such  pajrments  will  be  distributed 
to  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  to 
be  expended  solely  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities: 

(3)  procedures  have  been  established  un- 
der which  such  payments  will  be  so  distrib- 
uted that  priority  is  given  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  have  the  greatest  need 
for  additional  school  facilities  and  which  In 
terms  of  the  economic  resources  available  to 
them  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
school  facilities: 

(4)  every  local  educational  agency,  whose 
application  for  funds  received  under  this  Act 
for  a  construction  project  is  denied,  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hearing 
before  the  State  educational  agency: 

(5)  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  such 
fiscal  control  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure 
proper  disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  Act;  and 

(6)  the  Stale  educational  agency  will  make 
reports  to  the  Commissioner  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  construction  of  school  facil- 
ities, on  forms  to  be  provided  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, which  reports  the  Commissioner  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  with  stich  recom- 
mendations for  revisions  in  this  Act  as  he 
may  consider  desirable,  and  will  make  such 
additional  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  verify  the  State's  certifica- 
tions under  this  section  and  i>erform  his 
other  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  State  educational  agency  of  each 
State  which  receives  a  payment  under  this 
Act  shall,  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  pay- 
ment is  made,  ( 1 )  certify  the  amount  of  such 
payments  which  were  distributed  and  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  (Including  the  undertakings  with 
respect  to  which  it  has  made  a  certification 
under  subsection  (a)),  and  (2)  pay  to  the 
Commissioner  an  amount  equal  to  the  part 
(if  any)  of  such  payments  which  have  not 
been  so  expended 

MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    FINANCIAL 
SfPPORT    OF   SCHOOLS 

Sec  7.  (ai  The  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be 
reduced  by  the  percentage  (if  any)  by  which 
its  State  school  effort  index  for  such  year  Is 
less  than  the  national  school  effort  index  for 
such  year.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  reallotted  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  them  under  section  4  for  such  year. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

( 1 )  the  "State  school  effort  Index"  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  expenditure  for  schools 
per  public-sch(X)l  child  for  the  State  by  (B) 
the  personal  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  State;  except  that  the  State  school 
effort  Index  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to 
the  national  school  effort  Index  In  the  case 
of  (I)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, (ii)  Alaska,  but  only  If  satisfactory  data 
are  not  available  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  the  per  capita  Income  of 
Alaska  for  a  full  year,  and  (ill)  any  State 
for  which  the  expenditure  for  schools  per 
public-school  child  Is  not  less  than  the  ex- 
penditure for  schools  per  public-school  child 
for  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  "national  school  effort  Index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  expenditure  for  schools  per 


public-school  child  for  the  United  States  by 
(B)  the  personal  Income  per  child  of  school 
age  for  the  United  States. 

(c)(1)  The  expenditure  for  schools  per 
public-school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes 
of  determining  its  State  school  effort  index 
for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  total  current  ex- 
penditure of  funds  (other  than  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act)  in  the  State  for  sup- 
port of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most 
recent  school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
for  the  States  are  available  to  him.  by  iBi 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  scho*)! 
year. 

(2)  The  expenditure  for  schools  per  pub- 
lic-school child  for  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  national  school 
effort  Index  fur  any  fiscal  year  means  the 
quotient  obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
current  expenditure  of  funds  (other  than 
funds  received  under  this  Act)  for  support 
of  public  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  same  school  year 
as  Is  used  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section, by  (B)  the  number  of  children  in 
average  dally  attendance  for  such  year  In 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
the  United  States,  determined  as  provided 
in  paragraph   (1)    of  this  subsection. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
total  current  expenditure  of  funds  (other 
than  received  under  this  Act)  for  support  of 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
Includes  expenditure  of  fvinds  for — 

(A)  the  operation  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools; 

(B)  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  debt  obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  ^ 
were  used  for  capital  outlays  for  public  ele- 
mentary   or   secondary    education,    or   both; 
and 

(C)  capital  outlays  for  public  elementary 
or  secondary  education,  or  both,  but  with 
respect  to  which  no  debt  obligations  were 
issued. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  The  term  "United  States  "  means  the 
fifty  States  except  that  It  does  not  Include 
Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  making  any  de- 
termination under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  Alaska  ( un- 
der clause  ( II )  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(b))  Is  deemed  to  have  a  State  school  ef- 
fort Index  equal  to  the  national  school  effort 
Index. 

(B)  The  term  "personal  income  i>er  child 
of  school  age  "  for  any  State  or  for  the  United 
States  means  the  total  personal  Income  for 
the  State  and  for  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, divided  by  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  (In  the  State  and  in  the  United 
States,  respectively),  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  lor 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  State  educational  agency 
of  each  State  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the. 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractor.<; 
in  the  performance  of  work  on  school  con- 
struction projects  financed  In  whole  or  in 
part  under  this  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276a-5). 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  ol  Labor  shall  act  In  accordance 
with  Reorganization   Plan  Numbered   14  -ol 
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1950  (15  F.R.  3116;  64  Stat.  126T) .  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use.  276c). 

APPKOPRIATK)N.roa  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  9.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  foi*  each  fiscal  year  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EMucation.  and  Welfare 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

ASSXnUNCX    AGAINST    FEDERAL    INTERFERENCE   IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  10.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  ( 1 )  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  or  the  administration 
and  operation  of  any  school  or  school  .system, 
or  (2»  the  location,  design,  plans,  specifica- 
tions, or  architectural  drawings  of  any  school 
building  or  school  facility  constructed  with 
financial  assistance  provided  under  this  Act. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.   11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State. 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
officer  or  agency  primarily  respionslble  for 
the  StAte  super'vislon  of  public  elementary 
end  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  ng 
siich  officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  over 
tax-supported  public  education  in  a  city, 
county,  township,  school  district,  or  political 
subdivision  in  a  State;  and  Includes  any 
agency  of  Alaska.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  directly  operates 
and  maintains  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

(e)  The  term  'school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  incidental  facilities 
(including  initial  furniture,  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, and  utilities  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  school  purposes)  for  education 
which  is  provided  by  a  local  educational 
agency  as  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion, in  the  applicable  State,  at  public  ex- 
pense and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction:  and  interests  in  land  i  including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement)  on  whl6h 
such  facHities  are  constructed.  Such  term 
does  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  and  does 
not  include  structures  or  facilities  intended 
primarily  for  events,  such  as  athletic  exhi- 
biuons.  contests,  or  games,  for  which  admis- 
sion is  to  be  charged  to  the  general  public. 

(f)  The  terms  "constructing""  and  ""con- 
struction" mean  the  preparation  of  draw- 
ings and  specifications  for  school  facilities- 
erecting,  building,  acquiring,  altering,  re-  i. 
modeling,  improving,  or  extending  school  t 
faculties,  and  the  inspection  and  supervision 
or  the  con.struction  of  school  facilities 

«  nVn  T^t  ^^'■"'  "^^"^  °^  ^"^"^^  «Ke"  means 
a  child  who  IS  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

(h)    The     term     "school-.ige     population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  Is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen    both 
iu^'hl  ?>;    ^    determined    on    the    basis    of      i 
^rJ..M        V^^   "^   ^^^™'^ted    population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year      I A 
for  Which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from      l'^ 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 


ijead  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
tb  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Jorth  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
(ihairman,  I  have  two  amendments  at 
t  le  Clerk's  desk.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s  mt  that  they  be  read,  but  that  they  be 
qonsidered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  we  hear 
Vie  amendments  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
l^ort  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment    proposed   by    Mr.   Thompson 
(it  New  Jersey:   Page   12,  line  25.  strilce  out 
two  "  and  insert  •three". 
Page    14,  strike  out  lines  23   and   24:    and 
fin  page  15  strike  out  lines  1  and  2  and  in- 
sert   in    lieu    thereof    the    following:    'June 
1961,    and    the    subsequent    fiscal    year, 
^hall    not    exceed    the    funds    derived    from 
cate  and  local  sources  which  are  expended 
>T   the    construction   of   such    projects,    the 
imount   which   may    be    expended    by    local 
(ducatlonal    agencies    in    a    State    for    con- 
struction  of   school    facilities   projects    from 
lunds  paid  to  the  State  educational   agency 
Irom  its  allotment   for  the  fisc.il  year   end- 
June  30,  1963.  and  the  subsequent  fiscal 
shall  not  exceed   tlie  a.mount  of  State 
flunds  which  are  granted  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ts." 
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mg..  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask  unanimous  a« 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered^ 
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Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
qraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The      CHAIRMAN.     The      gentleman 
om  New  Jersey  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  his  amenclments  be  considered  en 
4loc.    Is  there  obpection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     pontkman 
from  New  Jersey  FMr,  Thompson  1  is  rec- 
gnized  in  support  of  his  amendments. 
Mr.      Mcdowell.     Mr.      Chairman, 
ill  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey      I 
ield. 
Mr.   Mcdowell.     Mr.   chairman.   I 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my 
i-pmarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    Mcdowell.     Mr.    chairman     I 
111  support  H.R.  10128  and  this  amend- 
t  to  include  teachers"  salaries  under 
provisions  of  the  legislation.     I  bo- 
--e  that  State  educational  authorities 
should  have  complete  control  of  the  ad- 
ation  of  such  Federal  appropria- 
ons  approved  by  the  Coneicis.     1  al.so 
believe  that  State  educational   author- 
es.  as  is  provided  in  the  amendnunt. 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
funds  are  needed  within  the  States 
schoolroom  construction  or  to  supple- 
nlent  State  funds  for  teachers'  salaries. 
Those  who  oppose  this  amendment  to 
r  elude  teachers"  salaries  are  also  op- 
posed to  the  entire  principle  of  i-eturning 
the  States  tax  moneys  paid  into  the 
""-'  Government  to  be  used  for  the 
rovement  of  our  educational  svstem 
old  cry  of  Federal  control  is  usfd 
a  "whipping  boy"  to  hide  their  tradi- 
al  partisan  opposition  to  any  and  all 
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Federal  aid  programs— from  social  sc- 
cuiity  of  the  thirties  to  this  educational 
bill  before  us  today. 

But  is  it  not  strange,  as  well  as  in- 
consistent, that  these  same  Members  of 
Congress,  or  at  least  all  but  a  few,  vote 
regularly  down  the  line  for  Federal  aid 
to  education  under  Public  Law  815  and 
Public  Law  874,  the  Federal  impacted 
area  legislation.  On  March  29,  1960,  by 
a  vote  of  362  to  10.  this  body  passed  ap- 
propriations for  1961  totaling  $250,702,- 

000  for  fiscal  year  1961.  This  brings  the 
total  appropriated  under  these  two  laws 
to  $2,140,904,394.  This  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  9  years 
and  never  a  whisper  of  Federal  control. 
Every  penny  of  these  billions  of  dollars 
of  Federal  taxes  has  been  used  by  the 
State  school  authorities  to  build  class- 
rooms or  for  administrative  cxpen.ses  in 
our  pubhc  school  system. 

I  could  also  tell  you  about  the  billions 
of  Federal  funds  that  have  gone  to  our 
land-grant  colleges  in  the  past,  as  well 
as  our  Agriculture  Extension  Service, 
and  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as 
well  as  a  score  or  more  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations for  colleges  and  universi- 
ties all  over  the  land. 

And  what  about  Federal  control,  of  the 
$15  biliion-odd  of  various  subsidy  pro- 
grams that  this  body  approves  year  after 
year? 

I  am  just  as  much  against  the  Federal 
Government  having  any  control  over 
the  administration  of  our  State  educa- 
tional systems  as  those  who  use  this 
subterfuge  as  an  argument  to  oppose 
this  legislation  before  us  today,  but  I 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  there  is  no 
more  of  a  valid  argument  of  the  danger 
of  Federal  control  in  this  bill  than  there 
IS  now  and  has  been  in  many  of  our  "old 
line'  educational  programs  for  the  past 
100  years  or  more. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    EDMONDSON.     Mr.    Chairman. 

1  strongly  favor  legislation  to  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  the  Nations 
-schools,  and  hope  it  will  be  pcssible  to 
pa.ss  a  bill  which  makes  funds  available 
to  the  States  for  use  on  both  con.struc- 
tion  and  teacher  salaries. 

Surely  our  experience  under  ^Public 
Law  815  and  Public  Law  874  has  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  such  a  program 
can  accomplish  great  good  for  the  coun- 
try, under  provisions  and  statutory  safe- 
guards which  assure  effectively  against 
undesirable  Federal  control. 

In  the  continuing  race  to  maintain 
American  military  leadership,  surely  our 
.school  system  and  its  efficiency,  nation- 
wide, are  of  paramount  importance. 

In  the  critical  race  for  control  of 
space,  the  education  of  our  young  people 
today  may  well  decide  the  space  issue 
10  years  from  now.  or  even  sooner 
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In  the  worldwide  struggle  of  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  for  the  minds  of  men, 
surely  no  part  of  our  national  effort  is 
more  important  than  the  education  of 
our  own  citizens  for  their  future  respon- 
sibilities. 

Education.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  the  Nation,  the  State,  and 
every  community. 

No  State  is  doing  too  much  in  educa- 
tion today,  and  very  few  communities 
are  fully  meeting  their  resE>onsibilities. 
All  of  us  may  properly  hope  and  urge 
that  local  and  State  efforts  be  increased 
in  all  areas  of  education. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  make  certain  that  our  Federal  Grov- 
emment  fully  meets  its  very  grave  re- 
sponsibility— to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
see  that  our  Nation's  educational  sys- 
tem is  both  manned  and  equipped  to 
meet  the  gravest  challenge  our  country 
has  ever  known. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  im- 
perative if  that  challenge  is  to  be  met, 
and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  a  most  persuasive 
letter  has  been  addressed  to  all  House 
Members  by  Supt.  Oscar  Rose  of  Midwest 
City. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Rose's  letter  follows: 

May  23,   1960. 
Members  of   the   House   of   Representatives, 
U.S.  Congrefs,  Washington,  D.C.: 

As  you  know  I  have  been  one  of  the  strong 
advocates  of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  which  have  provided  so  much  Federal 
assistance  to  so  many  federally  Impacted 
schools  throvighout  the  Nation.  These  laws 
have  rather  adequately  discharged  the  Fed- 
eral responslbUlty  to  date  under  the  terms 
and  objectives  stated  In  the  legislation,  and 
that  without  any  semblance  of  Federal  con- 
trol. However,  I  also  know  that  the  non- 
Federal  increase  In  the  pupil  load  of  some 
of  these  districts  consisting  of  both  the  local 
district's  share  of  the  total  educational  cost 
for  tlie  federally  connected  pupils  and  that 
increase  In  pupil  load  which  is  not  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  this  legislation 
has  created  a  most  difficult  problem.  The 
Midwest  City  School  District  In  the  federally 
Impacted  group  has  not  been  able  to  meet 
Its  district  responsibility  for  operational 
co8t«  and  additional  school  facilities  to  pro- 
vide a  normal  school  program.  Thus,  I  am 
certain  that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  gen- 
eral Federal  assistance  as  proposed  under 
the  various  bills  soon  to  be  considered  on 
the  House  floor. 

During  the  last  18-year  period  the  school 
district  of  Midwest  City,  Okla.,  has  Increased 
its  total  pupil  membership  from  250  pupils 
to  13.810  pupils  or  an  Increase  of  13,560 
pupils.  Under  Public  Law  815  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  its  special  responsibil- 
ity In  providing  facilities  for  5.429  pupils 
leaving  8,131  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  local 
school  district.  Since  this  represents  a  non- 
Federal  local  school  district  responsibility 
of  3.252  percent.  I  think  it  is  quite  unrea- 
.sonable  to  expect  the  local  revenues  even 
with  exceptional  Increase  In  tax  valuations, 
levies,  and  complete,  local,  maximum  effort 
to  meet  such  a  phenomenal  increase.  The 
alternate  then  without  general  school  con- 
struction assistance  Is  more  than  2.000  pupils 
without  normal  school  facilities.  Likewise, 
under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  874  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  providing  assistance  on 
operational  coets.  Including  teachers'  sal- 
aries, for  3,505  pupils  of  a  total  average  daily 
attendance  of  12,053  pupils  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  leaving  an  Increase  of  8,298  pupils 
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or  3.393  percent  of  the  1943  avwage  dally 
attendance  to  be  the  full  educational  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  sch<x)l  district. 
Again  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  school 
district  to  adjust  to  this  Increased  respon- 
sibility with  the  result  that  these  more  than 
12,000  pupils  have  more  than  $15  less  per 
pupil  available  to  provide  for  their  annual 
educational  cost  than  in  other  Oklahoma 
schools. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  serve  to  de- 
tail the  manner  in  which  the  local  district 
responsibility  has  Increased  since  World  War 
II  with  regard  to  providing  adequate  school 
facilities.  However,  similar  detail  would 
Justify  fully  the  recapped  results  indicated  in 
the  previous  paragraph  regarding  the  local 
school  distrlct"s  Increase  in  resjKjnslbility 
for  annual  operational  funds.  I  believe  that 
general  Federal  assistance  is  necessary  in 
both  areas  If  the  children  In  a  school  dis- 
trict of  this  kind  can  be  assured  a  normal 
educational    program. 

In  1942  there  was  no  Midwest  City,  and 
thus  no  Midwest  City  school  system.  In 
May  1943  I  came  to  the  Sooner  School  Dis- 
trict No.  52,  of  Oklahoma  County,  as  princi- 
pal of  what  was  then  an  elementary  school 
district  In  which  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Midwest  Air  Depot  were  located.  Since 
that  time  this  district  and  four  other  similar 
elementary  districts  were  combined  Into  an 
Independent  school  district  known  as  the 
Midwest  City  School  District  providing  a 
complete  elementary  and  secondary  school 
program. 

In  1943  there  were  approximately  250 
pupils  in  active  membership  at  the  5  ele- 
mentary .schools  and  they  were  taught  by 
a  total  of  11  faculty  members.  There  were 
11  very  normal  permanent  classrooms  and,  as 
you  can  see,  were  not  at  all  crowded.  The 
combined  assessed  valuation  of  property  In 
these  districts  was  slightly  more  than  $1 
million  and  the  total  tax  levy  for  operation 
and  building  levy  and  bond  service  (there 
was  no  bonded  debt)  was  slightly  less  than 
15  mills.  Today,  17  years  later,  there  are 
12,440  pupils  In  active  membership  being 
taught  by  a  faculty  of  484  certificated  per- 
sonnel. According  to  the  approved  estimate 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  In  evaluating 
the  1960-61  application  for  assistance  under 
Public  Law  815,  the  membership  will  In- 
crease to  13.810  by  June  30,  1961,  the  present 
expiration  date  of  this  law.  The  board  of 
education  has  already  atithorized  the  em- 
ployment of  25  additional  faculty  members, 
and  I  am  sure  others  will  have  to  be  added 
following  the  opening  of  school  next  Septem- 
ber. The  assessed  valuation  of  the  private 
property  (the  Federal  property  is  nontax- 
able) in  the  present  district  has  Increased 
to  $20..'>41,152  for  the  current  year  and  will 
be  further  Increased  by  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  In  fiscal  1961.  The  current  total 
school  tax  le%'y  Is  45.71  mills  and  will  also  be 
slightly  higher   In   1961. 

In  1943  the  constitution  of  Oklahoma 
limited  the  total  school  bond  Issues  to  5 
percent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  a  school 
district.  This  was  Increased  to  10  percent 
In  1955  through  a  referendum  amendment 
to  the  constitution.  Prior  to  this  time  the 
Midwest  City  School  District  maintained  a 
bonded  debt  up  to  the  5  percent  legal  limit, 
having  approved  8  separate  Issues  totaling 
$727,000.  Immediately  following  the  approv- 
al of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the  citi- 
zens almost  unanimously  approved  a  $600,- 
000  bond  issue  raising  the  bonded  debt  to 
the  new  10  percent  limit.  In  all,  during  the 
past  17  years  the  citizens  have  approved  13 
separate  bond  Issues,  each  one  -a  maximum 
Issue  within  the  constitutional  limit  at  the 
time.  Tliese  13  bond  Issues  total  $2,597,000 
which  Is  12.64  percent  of  the  current  assessed 
valuation.  Of  course,  this  excess  over  the 
10    percent    limit    has    been    made    possible 


through  payments  totaling  $341,000  on  these 
bond  Issues  and  the  accumulation  of  sink- 
ing funds  for  future  pajmients. 

Each  year  the  citizens  have  approved  a 
special  5  mill  building  levy  along  with  the 
maximum  operation  levy  (29  mills  for  the 
current  year)  and  the  required  bond  !»ervic- 
ing  levy,  and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  all 
levies  and  bond  Issues  have  received  over 
an  85  percent  majority  vote  of  approval.  In 
view  of  this  voting  record,  1  am  certain  that 
the  citizens  of  this  district  who  know  the 
need  best  would  ever^  exceed  their  present 
tax  effort  If  It  were  legal.  We  along  with 
many  other  districts  have  an  emergency 
built  up  over  a  period  of  years,  and  I  don't 
believe  it  would  be  wise  to  liberalise  State 
laws  sufficiently  to  meet  such  emergencies. 
Such  action  would  unquestionably  lead  to 
waste  and  cost  the  taxpayers  more  In  the 
long  run.  There  are  many  records  of  ex- 
treme yet  Inadequate  local  effort  such  as 
this  which  to  those  of  us  who  know  the 
facts  belie  the  charge  that  we  simply  want 
to  "run"  to  Washington  for  help.  We  think 
It  is  not  only  Just  but  wise. 

While,  as  stated  before  all  the  children  In 
this  school  district  area  were  well-housed 
under  Oklahoma  standards  prior  to  World 
War  n  with  less  than  25  pupils  per  cla£S- 
room,  the  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation In  connection  with  the  cxirrent  appli- 
cation for  assistance  under  Public  Law  815 
estimates  there  will  be  2,990  unhoused  pupils 
in  the  district  by  June  30,  1961,  based  on 
their  adopted  standards  for  administering 
this  legislation.  These  standards,  per  class- 
room, are  60  pupils  In  kindergarten,  30  In 
elementary  school  and  25  in  secondary 
school,  which  Is  considerably  above  either 
the  national  or  Oklahoma  standards.  We 
now  have  under  construction  faculties  de- 
signed to  house  966  pupils  financed  by  funds 
approved  under  Public  Law  815  and  the 
maximum  local  funds  available  which  will 
still  leave  over  2.000  unhoused  pupils.  Dur- 
ing the  current  year  we  are  using  67  tempo- 
rary classrooms  remodeled  from  svirplus 
buildings  obtained  through  the  Army  Engi- 
neers. JxiBt  this  spring  we  obtained  addi- 
tional surplus  buildings  from  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  and  the  abandoned  Naval  Train- 
ing Base  at  Norman,  Okla.,  which  have  been 
remodeled  for  10  additional  temjxjrary  class- 
rooms. Certainly,  we  are  grateful  for  those 
surplus  buildings,  but  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  meeting  the  educational  need  of  the  chil- 
dren of  America  through  the  "surplus"  from 
our  defense  effort.  They  may  also  be  needed 
in  the  defense  of  our  way  of  life. 

Yes,  Public  Law  815  has  met  a  special 
Federal  responsibility  of  this  and  many  other 
school  districts.  However,  many  of  these  as 
well  as  many  others  for  which  this  legisla- 
tion had  no  intent  or  objective  to  help 
now  face  an  Impossible  emergency  for 
needed  school  facilities.  In  1943  none  of 
the  250  pupils  in  membership  would  have 
been  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  law, 
nor    was    any    Federal    assistance    needed. 

During  the  first  2  years  (1950-52)  Public 
Law  815  was  In  force  the  Midwest  City  ap- 
plication for  assistance  shows  the  total 
membership  had  Increased  from  250  In  1943 
to  5,453  pupils  on  June  30,  1952,  or  a  total 
Increase  of  5,203.  At  this  time  It  was  found 
that  the  applicant  was  entitled  to  payment 
of  70  percent  of  the  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
struction on  2,992  pupils,  45  percent  pay- 
ment toward  the  cost  of  school  facilities  for 
1.770  pupils  and  no  payment  for  441.  making 
the  Federal  responsibility  for  constructing 
school  facilities  for  a  total  of  2,891  pupils. 
Thus,  we  find  that  the  local  district  re- 
sponsibility at  this  point  was  30  percent  of 
2,992  pupils,  55  percent  of  1.770  pupils,  100 
percent  of  441  pupils,  making  a  district  re- 
sponsibility for  a  total  of  2,312  pupils.  It 
win  be  noted  that  this  represents  an  Increase 
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of  925  percent  over  the  250  pupUs  in  district 
responsibility  during  a  9-year  period.  While 
the  Federal  responsibility  waa  met  under  the 
terms  of  the  legislation,  it  was  impossible, 
and  stUl  Is.  for  the  school  district  to  meet 
its  responsibility  for  such  a  phenomenal  in- 
crease. 

Following  the  first  2  years  of  operation 
under  Public  Law  815  the  Congress  reduced 
the  payment  from  70  percent  to  50  percent  on 
children  whose  parents  were  employed  on 
Federal  property  but  who  resided  In  privately 
owned  homes,  and  thus  raised  the  local  re- 
sponsibility to  50  percent  rather  than  30 
percent  of  the  cost  of  school  facilities.  It 
also  eliminated  the  assistance  on  the  cate- 
gory of  pupils  for  which  45  percent  was  paid, 
making  their  future  Increase  the  complete 
responsibility  of  the  school  district.  The 
current  application,  covering  increases  to 
June  30,  1961.  shows  a  further  increase  from 
June  30,  1952.  in  total  pupil  membership  of 
8.357  or  a  total  membership  of  13.810  pupils. 
The  application  also  shows  that  of  this  fur- 
ther Increase  the  Federal  responsibility  tinder 
Public  Law  815  was  accepted  for  95  percent 
of  307  pupils  whose  parents  both  work  on 
and  live  on  Federal  property  and  50  percent 
of  4.494  pupils  whose  parents  only  work  on 
Federal  property,  or  a  total  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
for  2,539  of  this  pupil  increase.  This  resulted 
In  the  local  school  district  having  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  3.566  nonfederally  connected 
pupils  and  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  4.494 
pupils  and  5  percent  of  307  of  these  pupils, 
or^a  further  increased  responsibility  for  5.818 
pupils  during  the  past  8  years. 

Thus,  during  the  past  18  years  the  school 
district  has  ex{>erienced  an  Increase  In  pupils 
of  13.560,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  for  providing 
mlnimiun  school  facilities  for  5.430  pupils 
under  the  various  percentages  as  Indicated 
herein.  The  other  8.130-pupll  Increase  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  school  district.  However,  under  sec- 
tion 308  of  Public  Law  815  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment provided  a  part  of  the  school  dis- 
trict's share  above  the  formula  pa3mtients. 
which  reduced  the  ultimate  district  share  by 
some  1,000  pupils.  This  has  certainly  created 
an  emergency  and,  we  feel.  Justifies  favorable 
consideration  for  the  general  Federal  support 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Oscar  V.  Rose. 
Superintendent.  Midwest  City  Schools. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  lam 
sorrj-  I  cannot  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  if  it  comes  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  and  objection  to  the 
fact  that  H.R.  10128  provides  for  a  3-year 
period  of  $325  million  a  year  within  each 
of  those  years  with  no  matching  in  the 
first  year.  We  are  informed  that  there 
is  objection  on  a  somewhat  widespread 
basis. 

The  purpose  of  these  two  amendments 
is  perfectly  simple:  The  first  one  would 
change  this  from  a  3  to  a  4-year  program 
at  $325  million  per  year;  the  second 
would  take  us  back  to  1957  and  would 
embody  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Kelly  bill.  In  the  Kelly  bill  there  was 
recognition  of  the  matching  program  to 
a  larger  extent  than  is  provided  for  in 
H.R.  10128.  The  effect  of  these  amend- 
ments would  be:  First,  to  extend  the 
period  to  a  4-year  program,  and,  second- 
ly, would  require  during  the  first  year 
and  during  the  second  year  matching  cm 
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a  State  and  local  basis.  For  the  third 
an  3  fourth  years  matching  on  a  State 
basis  alone. 

:f ,  as  we  read  in  the  press,  the  major 
ob  ection  to  this  proposition  is  that  there 
is  10  matching  during  the  entire  term  of 
thi!  legislation,  then  this  should  clearly 
dispose  of  that  objection  forever  since  it 
wc  uld  require  matching  for  each  of  the  4 
ye  irs.  I  might  point  out  that  although 
th  s  conforms  to  the  Kelly  bill,  it  is  in 
esi  ence  the  program  requested  by  Presi- 
de It  Eisenhower  in  his  1957  message  on 
edication.  In  that  message  he  re- 
quested a  4-year  program  on  a  match- 
ini  basis  for  each  of  the  4  years  for  $325 
million.  This  amendment  should  once 
an  1  for  all  take  politics  out  of  this  ques- 
ticn.  This  amendment  would  recognize 
frcm  this  side  of  the  aisle  fully  that  if 
thi?  President  wanted  a  program  of 
matching  grants  on  a  4-year  basis  at 
$3  J9  million  and  in  1959  he  wanted  a  loan 
pr  >gram,  a  bond  issue  program,  that  H.R. 
10  .28  with  these  amendments  adopted 
wculd  comply  with  both  of  those  mes- 
sa  jes. 

tfay  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ycrk  IMr.  WainwrightI,  a  member  of 
th ;  committee,  a  question?  Is  it  your 
op  nion  that  this  amendment  would 
mi  ike  this  legislation  conform  to  the  ear- 
lie  r  administration  request? 

tfr.  WAINWRIGHT.  If  the  gentle- 
mi  in  is  referring  to  this  years  adminis- 
triition  request,  I  will  say.  no.  it  does  not 
CO  iform. 

^r.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  We 
ha  ve  that  in  another  title.  But  does  this 
not  conform  to  the  1957  request? 

Vlr.  WAINWRIGHT.  As  I  remember, 
th  ?re  was  no  requirement  for  local  con- 
tributions. 

)JlT.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
th  ;re  was  a  requirement  for  matching  all 
th ;  way;  was  there  not? 

VIr.  WAINWRIGHT. 

^r.   THOMPSON    of   New 
th  ink  the  gentleman. 

VIr.   METCALF.     Mr. 
th ;  gentleman  yield? 

\lix.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yi(  Id  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

cir.  METCALF.  In  the  bill  reported 
ou:  in  1956  and  in  1957  there  was  this 
sane  provision  that  would  permit  the 
Stiites  to  match  for  the  next  2  years. 
not  for  State  matching  for  the  last  2 
yens,  in  order  to  let  the  State  legisla- 
tu  es  meet  and  comply  with  the  terms  of 
th;  legislation  and  permit  the  legisfd^. 
tures  which  do  not  have  legislation  per- 
mitting expenditure  of  State  funds  for 
coistruction  to  enact  such  legislation 
an  3  get  the  matched  funds. 

Av.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
TUs  would  alleviate  the  program  in 
St:  Xes,  in  which  there  is  an  impediment. 

Ar.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Chair- 
mj  n.  I  offer  a  substitute. 

'  The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  Mr  Thompsok  of  New  Jersey:  On  page 
14.  line  23.  add  the  following  new  sentence 
aft!r  the  period  on  line  2.  page  15:  'The 
am>unt  which  may  be  so  expended  from 
furds  paid  to  the  State  educational  agency 
fro  n  its  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jui  e  30.   1961.  shnll  not  exceed  the  amount 
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expended  lur  the  construction  of  such  proj- 
ects from  funds  other  than  funds  received 
under  this  Act  or  any  other  Federal  law." 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  offered  this  substitute  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  partly  because  I  fail  to 
understand  the  advisability  or  necessity 
for  developing  a  4 -year  program  out  of 
this  bill.  Both  the  amount  and  the 
length  of  the  program  were  discussed  at 
some  length  in  committee.  It  seems 
rather  odd  that  the  sponsor  of  the  orig- 
inal bill  would  be  repudiating  what  he 
him.:;elf  suggested.  We  have  had  up  to 
this  moment  a  3-year  program.  This 
part  of  my  amendment  would  eliminate 
any  reference  to  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  a  4-year  program  in  the 
first  pait  of  section  5<a).  but  the  new 
language  which  I  add  on  line  2.  page  15. 
would  recognize  that  there  is  some  merit 
to  the  contention  that  in  the  first  year 
of  this  program,  if  we  do  have  imme- 
diate matching,  it  should  not  be  of  ne- 
cessity from  State  funds  only.  The  lan- 
guage is  .somewhat  involved,  but  the  pur- 
port of  it  is  that  any  Federal  money 
made  available  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program  would  have  to  be  matched  on  a 
50-50  basis  with  non-Federal  money 
from  either,  in  other  words.  State  or 
local  sources. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  need  to  extend 
that  privilege  for  more  than  1  year. 
Granted,  in  order  to  qualify,  there  may 
be  some  legislative  or  even  constitutional 
action  required  at  the  State  level,  but 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  recognizes  that 
such  action  is  not  imwise.  He  would 
simply  postpone  it  for  a  2-year  period. 
In  my  opinion.  1  year  is  plenty  long 
enough,  especially  if  we  have  a  3 -year 
Federal  program. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  H.R.  1  and 
the  fact  that  we  did  have  a  comparable 
provision  with  respect  to  State  or  local 
matching  in  the  first  2  years.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  H.R.  1  was  a  5-year 
program — not  that  there  is  any  magic  in 
five  as  compared  to  four  or  to  three. 
States  face  problems  because  they  have 
to  match  immediately,  it  seems  to  me 
those  problems  will  be  minimized  if  the 
matching  for  the  first  year  can  be  from 
State  or  local  funds.  That  is  the  pur- 
port of  my  amendment,  and  I  hope  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ruse 
in  suppoi-t  of  this  substitute  which  would 
confine  the  program  to  3  years  and  re- 
quire matching  for  all  3  years. 

Before  I  discuss  it  in  detail,  however. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
what  I  discussed  yesterday  in  connection 
with  the  table  that  I  put  in  the  Record 
at  page  11091.  This  is  a  comparative 
State-by-State  tax  table:  the  tax  which 
a  family  making  $5,000  in  each  of  the 
States,  owning  a  car  and  owning  a  house 
and  so  forth,  pays  to  support  its  local. 
State,  and  school  administration.  And, 
if  you  think  that  all  of  the  areas  in  this 
country  are  bearing  their  burdens 
equally,  look  at  that  table  on  page  11091. 
It  runs  all  the  way  from  the  State  of 


Minnesota  at  the  top  where  this  family 
pays  $480.18  for  the  support  of  its  schools 
and  local  and  State  governments,  to  the 
bottom,  West  Virginia,  pasnng  $139  for 
tlie  support  of  its  schools  and  State  and 
local  governments.  Now.  this  is  the 
amount  that  this  family  making  $5,000 
pays  for  the  support  of  those  schools 
and  State  and  locaj  governments  as  best 
the  figures  can  be  refined  to  date.  It 
has  no  figures  Icwuied  by  commercial  en- 
teiprlses  or  industrial  enterprises.  I 
ask  you  to  look  for  your  own  State. 
They  are  listed  in  order  of  the  amount 
of  payments  made  for  the  support  of  lo- 
cal and  State  and  school  administra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  becaiise  we  do  not  want  to 
get  into  any  program  that  is  longer  than 
absolutely  necessary.  I  disagree  that 
this  program  that  we  are  talking  about, 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson],  is  neces- 
sary, but  if  we  are  going  to  extend  it  to 
4  or  5  years,  we  are  by  our  action  here 
admitting  that  the  actual  intention  of 
this  legislation  is  to  push  the  Federal 
Government  into  education  perma- 
nently. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  cite  the  experience  of  New  York 
City  with  reference  to  these  problems  of 
school  classroom  shortage,  and  I  quote 
yesterday's  Rkcord  on  page  11081: 

Most  of  the  dlsciuslon  In  New  Tork  City 
centered  on  the  question  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  concept  "additional  classrooms  needed 
to  accommodate  excess  enrollment"  as  a 
guide  to  needed  construction.  The  problem 
of  planning  to  accommodate  a  temporary 
peak  enrollment  Is  particularly  dlfflcult  In 
New  York  City.  It  is  impractical  to  build 
a  new  school  to  take  care  of  peak  enrollment 
for  a  few  years  where  there  may  be  a  pro- 
jection of  a  future  decline  in  school  popula- 
tion and  then  to  have  the  school  remain 
underutilised  for  the  greater  part  of  Its  life. 
The  situation  Is  generally  met  by  planning 
the  school's  capacity  below  the  anticipated 
peak  enrollment  and  living  with  the  tem- 
porary peak. 

If  I  may  refer  to  the  table  below  this 
statement  in  yesterday's  Rkcord,  it  shows 
that  in  1919-20  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents entering  first  grade  was  over  4 
million — 4  million  young  people  enter- 
ing the  first  grade.  We  have  not  had  4 
million  entering  the  first  grade  in  the 
whole  decade  of  1950  to  1960.  In  1957- 
1958  there  were  3 '2  million  young  chil- 
dren entering  the  first  grade. 

If  you  will  look  further  at  that  table 
on  page  11081  you  will  see  the  peaks  and 
the  troughs  in  this  country  in  terms  of 
school  load  that  we  have  to  bear.  We 
have  just  passed  through  a  period  of 
peak  school  enrollment.  We  are  pass- 
ing out  of  it.  It  has  been  hard,  but  we 
are  sustaining  the  best  educational  sys- 
tem in  the  world  on  its  traditional  State 
and  local  basis. 

I  think  if  you  examine  the  minority 
reE>ort  you  will  see  that  we  do  not  need 
Federal  aid  in  any  form,  unless  it  be 
through  tax  reduction,  and  certainly  we 
do  not  need  it  for  a  permanent  program 
of  4  years.  The  States  and  localities 
aa'e  meeting  this  problem  where  they 
want  to  meet  it  and  where  they  have  the 


gumption  to  accept  the  necessary  taxes 
and  bonded  indebtedness  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  for 
this  substitute  and  against  the  Thomp- 
son amendment  to  increase  the  program 
from  3  years  to  4  years. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  sim- 
ply to  inquire  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment  whether  its  pm'pose  is  to 
have  matching  funds  the  first  year  only. 
I  think  there  may  be  some  misunder- 
standing in  the  conunittee.  I  think  we 
should  know  what  the  amendment 
means. 

Mr.  PRELINGHXrySEN.  The  pur- 
port of  my  substitute  is  to  continue  the 
program  on  a  basLs  of  $325  million  for 
3  years  only,  not  4  years,  as  is  proposed 
imder  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Thompson].  Also 
it  requires  immediate  matching.  But  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program  that 
matching  may  come  from  the  State  or 
local  sources  with  a  reqtiirement  of 
State -matching  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  I  might  add  that  the  Thompson 
amendment  would  not  only  extend  the 
program  to  4  years,  but  it  would  allow 
State  or  local  matching  fcH*  the  first  2 
years.  There  is  certainly  no  inequity 
that  would  be  solved  by  extending  the 
prograun  for  the  fourth  year.  I  think  if 
there  are  hardsliips  in  the  immediate 
requirement  of  State-matching  they 
can  be  eliminated  by  allowing  State  or 
local  matching  in  the  first  year  of  the 
program. 

That  is  the  purport  of  my  substitute. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  That  clarifies 
the  matter  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  BAIIJ2Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

This  question  has  been  injected  as  a 
new  angle  to  the  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Fre- 
LiNGHTnrsEN],  that  I  myself  would  prefer 
to  consider  a  3 -year  program,  but  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  pwoposition  that  we 
make  all  3  years  matching  years.  As  the 
gentleman  well  knows  in  the  sulx;ommit- 
tee  I  held  out  particularly  for  grants  in 
the  program  for  the  first  year.  I  said 
that  was  necessary  because  there  were 
certain  school  districts  that  had  ex- 
hausted or  had  come  near  exhausting 
their  total  bonded  capacity  and  were  un- 
able to  help  themselves. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  if  he 
would  earmark  a  certain  part  of  those 
fli-st-year  grants-in-aid  to  be  used  by 
these  particular  school  districts,  leaving 
the  rest  of  it  to  be  met  by  either  the  State 
or  the  local  district  matchings.  But  I 
think  there  should  be  an  orderly  way  to 
protect  the  really  urgent  situations,  and 
leave  that  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  State 
school  officers  of  the  several  States. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILETY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Mr.  FREUNGHinrSEN.  I  would  as- 
sume that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  referring  to  both  gentlemen  from 
New  Jersey  in  his  remarks,  since  both  of 
our  amendments  would  require  immedi- 
ate matching,  and  his  objection  is  to 
the  principle  of  immediate  matching.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BAILETY.  That  is  true;  but  I  still 
do  not  want  to  surrender  support  to  this 
group  of  school  districts  that  are  not 
able  to  help  themselves.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  outright  grants  for  the 
first  year.  So  I  am  not  going  to  agree 
to  any  proposal  that  would  put  it  on  a 
matching  basis  for  the  full  length  of  the 
term  because  I  do  not  think  that  would 
be  fair  to  these  districts  we  are  trying 
most  to  help. 

Mr.  FREaJNGHUYSEN.  We  discussed 
this  question  at  some  length,  and  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  some  kind  of  fxmd  for  those 
districts  that  face  such  an  emergency. 
In  such  cases  there  would  be  no  necessity 
to  provide  local  or  State  funds  for  match- 
ing purposes.  However,  I  was  unable  to 
come  to  any  reasonable  decision  as  to 
what  kind  of  district  could  qualify  and 
who  should  make  the  determination.  I 
considered  the  possibility  that  those 
borrowed-up  districts  to  which  reference 
was  made  yesterday  should  be  considered 
eligible  for  fimds  without  any  matching, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  undesirable  to  try 
to  pick  out  those  districts  and  no  others 
as  the  ones  eligible.  I  would  be  glad  to 
listen  to  any  amendment  the  gentleman 
might  have  to  cover  the  situation. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  amendment  be  in  the  nature  of  ear- 
marking a  certain  part  of  the  $325,000 
for  that  purpose  and  leave  it  up  to  each 
State  school  officer.  Each  of  those  un- 
der the  legislation  is  going  to  have  to 
file  a  list  of  priority  projects.  At  the 
top  of  that  list  are  certainly  going  to 
be  the  districts  we  are  trying  to  help.  I 
would  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
school  officers. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.   T  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  from  West  Vii- 
ginia  is  opposed  to  both  amendments 
and  is  for  the  bill  as  it  appears? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  No;  do  not  get  that  im- 
pression. I  said  I  was  coming  down  to 
speak  somewhat  against  both  of  these 
amendments.  I  am  trying  to  reach  a 
compromise  between  the  two. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to 
get  this  clear  but  it  is  kind  of  difficult. 
There  are  two  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  both  of  whom  have  offered 
amendments.  When  the  gentleman 
says,  "gentleman  from  New  Jersey,"  I  do 
not  know  which  one  he  is  referring  to. 
So  tell  us  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
wants  to  adopt  and  the  pne  he  wants  to 
defeat.  We  are  trying  to  follow  the  gen- 
tleman's leadership. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  other 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
wish  the  gentl«nan  would  make  clear  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missoiiri  and  others 
that  he  opposes  the  Prelinghuysen 
amendment  and  he  favors  the  Thomp- 
son amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
gentleman  presently  speaking  is  ready 
to  make  that  statanent.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
linless  the  other  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen]  changes  his 
present  proposal  I  will  be  against  his 
proposal  as  well  as  against  youi-s. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Prelinghuysen]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  are  about  to  vote  on  these  two  amend- 
ments. I  want  to  make  it  plain,  first  of 
all,  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen], 
and  I  support  the  amendment  of  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Thompson]. 

I  think  just  a  word  or  two  will  make  it 
very  clear  what  we  aie  voting  on.  One 
of  the  chief  objections  made  from  the  Re- 
publican side  is  that  in  the  3-year  bill 
that  the  committee  voted  out,  the  first 
year  of  the  bill  is  a  grant  bill  with  no 
matching.  This  has  been  labeled  as  a 
major  flaw  in  the  bill,  and  you  should 
understand  that. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mi-. 
Thompson]  has  proposed  as  a  compro- 
mise that  this  flaw  be  eliminated  and 
that  .n  the  fiist  year  and  second  year  of 
the  program  we  have  State  or  local 
matching  of  funds.  But  as  a  quid  pro 
quo,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  asks  that  instead  of  a  3-year 
program,  as  the  committee  bill  provides, 
a  4-year  program  be  authorized  instead. 
Mr.  Thompson's  amendment  goes  back 
to  President  Eisenhower's  recommenda- 
tion to  this  Congress  in  January  of  1957, 
when  he  urged  a  4-year  program  with  the 
same  amount  as  in  this  bill,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  first  year  be  State  or 
local  matching,  and  that  thereafter  the 
matching  be  by  the  States.  That  is  the 
issue.  The  reason  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Thompson]  is  that  I  think  it  is  a 
sound  compromise.  This  bill  goes  back 
to  the  Presidents  original  request.  I 
think  all  of  us  here  who  want  a  school 
construction  bill  can  support  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  I  tliink  it  should  be 
brought  out  that  about  23  States  have 
programs  for  school  construction  out  of 
State  funds.  The  remainder  of  the  50 
States  do  not  now  have  legislation  where- 
by all  of  them  can  construct  schools  with 
State  funds.  So  if  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
-sey  I  Mr.  Prelinghuysen]  is  adopted 
about  one-half  of  the  States  will  be  un- 
abi«  to  qualify.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson]  has  given 
us  a  2-year  period  in  which  our  States 
can  come  in  and  say  that  they  will  pro- 
vide some  sort  of  a  State  school  con- 
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s  ruction  agency  in  order  that  they  may 
q  Lialify.  If  we  adopt  the  amendment  of - 
f  ?red  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sjy  [Mr.  P'relinohuysen],  then  there 
v(  ill  be  no  opportunity  for  any  States.  If 
ve  adopt  Mr.  Thompson's  amendment, 
distressed  areas  can  qualify  because 
matching  is  in  a  lump  sum  from  all  of 
t  le  combined  States  and  local  moneys  to 
natch  the  Federal  money,  and  a  local 
d  [strict  which  was  in  a  disaster  area  or 
a  district  which  was  bonded  to  capacity 
cjuld  come  in  and  match  the  funds  be- 
c  luse  the  entire  State  of  Kentucky  or  the 
entire  State  of  Montana  with  all  of  the 
counties  would  be  able  to  raise  enough 
rioney  to  match. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  proposal  and  I  think  it  will  take 
cire  of  the  problem  that  om-  colleague, 
t  le  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  out- 
1  ned  laecause  it  could  be  a  State  or  local 
r  latching  or  both.  I  think  this  may  take 
cire  of  all  situations  and  this.  Indeed, 
\'ould  conform  the  bill  with  the  Presi- 
c  ent's  original  recommendation  as  near 
2s  we  can  get  it.  I  think  it  is  a  sound 
compromise.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  In  the  first 
tlace,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  I 
T)  fould  think  it  might  be  more  important 
t3  conform  this  bill  to  the  President's 
riost  recent  recommendations  rather 
than  to  his  original  proposal. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  amendment  that 
I  lost  meets  the  needs  of  the  situation  is 
ttie  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
I  ecause  the  President  has  no  grant  pro- 
i  ram,  but  only  has  a  bond  retirement 
irogram  and  we  would  simply  like  to 
1  old  him  to  the  1957  recommendation. 
I  think  the  Pi-esident  will  respond  if  we 
J  resent  him  with  a  bill  that  represents 
1  is  1957  recommendation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
tiink  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the 
list  message  of  the  President  of  the 
X'nited  States  to  this  body  was  in  1957. 
The  1959  message  was  by  Secretary 
P  lemming.  And  we  do  not  know  to  this 
minute  whether  it  is  the  President's  pro- 
gram or  not.  There  is  some  doubt  that 
I  r.  Plemming  even  knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Prelinghuysen!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
son  (demanded  by  Mr.  Prelinghuysen) 
t;  lere  were — ayes  46,  noes  135. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
j(cted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re- 
curs on  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
g(  (ntleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Thomp- 
son 1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vsion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
ze na)  there  were— ayes  112.  noes  87 


So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ofTer  an  amendment, 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Elliott  of  AIu- 
bama:  Page  13,  strike  out  Ur.eH  5  through  Vz. 
and  insert  the  following: 

"allotments  and  pat  men  ts  to  states 

'Sec.  4.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  3  shall  be  allotted  among  thf 
States  on  the  basl.s  of  the  Income  per  child  oi 
school  age,  the  school-age  population,  and 
effort  for  school  purposes  of  the  respective 
States.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
7,  such  allotment  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  Comml-^slonpr  shall  allot  to  each  Stnt<" 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amovuit  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  .section  3  for  such  yenr  as  the  prod- 
uct of — 

"(li  the  sv'hi'ol-ii.^e  iKjpulatiou  oi  the 
tjUite,  and 

'(2)    the   States   allotment   ratio    (as   de- 
termined under  subsection  (b)  ) . 
bears  to  tlie  sum  of  the  corresponding  pr'xl- 
xicts  for  all  the  States. 

"(b)  For  purjKxses  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 7 — 

•■(1)  The  allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1  00  less  the  product  of  <Ai  O.-SO  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
personal  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  State  by  the  personal  income  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  United  States,  except 
that  (A)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  In  no  case 
be  less  than  0.33 S,  or  more  than  0  66^,.  and 
(B)  the  allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands shall  be  0  66-i. 

"(2)  (A)  Tlie  allotment  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  again  between  July  1  and  September  30 
of  the  year  1962,  on  the  basis  of  the  aver- 
age of  the  personal  incomes  per  child  of 
school  age  for  the  States  and  for  the  United 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
years  for  which  satlsfactt)ry  daUi  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
first  such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive 
for  purposes  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1960. 
and  ending  June  30,  1962.  and  the  second  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1963. 

"(B)  PromiUgatlons  made  before  .'s.iiisfac- 
tory  data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an  allot- 
ment ratio  for  Alaska  of  0.66'-j  and.  for  pur- 
poses of  svich  promulgations,  Alaska  shall 
not  be  included  ns  part  of  the  United  Stotes 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
per  capita  income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
tatisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or.  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period  for 
.such  two  years. 

••(3)  The  term  'child  of  school  uge'  meiiu.s 
a  memt>er  of  the  population  between  the 
;igcs  of  five  and  seventeen,  lyjlh  inclusive. 

"i4)  The  term  'school-age  population' 
means  that,  part  of  the  popxUatlon  which  Is 
between  the  fges  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
inclusive  and  such  school-age  population 
for  the  sc-ver:>l  States  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  ba.sis  of  the  popu- 
lation between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(5)  The  term  'personal  Income  per  child 
of  school  age'  for  any  State  or  for  all  the 
States  means  the  total  personal  income  for 
the  State  and  for  the  United  States,  respec- 
tively, divided  by  the  number  of  children 
of  scliooi  age  (In  the  State  and  in  the  United 


States,  respectively),  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

"(6)  The  term  "United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States." 

Page  13.  line  13,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(c)",  and  on  line  23  strike  out  "(c)" 
and  Insert  "(d) ". 

Page  19,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  add  the 
following:  "The  United  States  shall  not  be 
deemed  U:>  Include  Alaska  for  any  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  Alaska  (under  clause 
(in  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is 
deemed  to  have  a  State  school  effort  index 
equal   to  the  national   school   effort  index  " 

Page  21.  strike  out   lines  8  through  23. 

Beginning  with  line  21  on  page  24.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  3  on  page 
25. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama  'interrupt- 
ing the  reading  of  the  amendment). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk  imanimous  con.sent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  throughout  the  history  of 
education  legislation  in  this  country,  the 
States,  and  in  some  instances  the 
counties — and  even  sometimes  in  the 
cities — the  equalization  idea  has  been 
considered  as  the  best  manner  to  get 
moneys  whether  Federal.  State,  or  local 
into  the  areas  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  mentioned.  He  has  been  con- 
sistent throughout  in  his  stand  that  the 
money  expended  in  this  type  of  pro- 
pram  go  according  to  an  equalization 
formula  into  the  States  and  areas  where 
it  is  needed  most. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
these  things:  It  recognizes  the  two  basic 
factors  which  are,  first,  the  number  of 
school-age  children;  and.  .second,  the  in- 
come per  school-age  child  of  the  State. 
The  allotment  per  school-asre  child  un- 
der my  amendment  in  the  poorest  State 
in  the  Union  would  be  twice  as  much  as 
the  allotment  per  school-age  child  in  the 
wealthiest  States.  The  States  within  the 
range,  of  ix>orest-to-richest,  the  allot- 
ment per  child  would  be  intermediate  in 
proportion  to  the  income  per  .school-age 
child. 

This  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  bill  except 
that  in  the  Senate  bill  the  allotment  per 
school-age  child  in  the  poorest  State 
varies  by  three  times  instead  of  twice 
that  of  the  wealthiest  State.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  give  some  illustrations 
of  what  I  mean  with  reference  to  this 
equalization  amendment. 

On  the  blue  sheet  prepared  by  the 
committee  we  find  that  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, for  instance,  has  516,000 
schoolchildren.  I  sought  to  find  an- 
other State  that  had  about  the  same 
number  of  schoolchildren,  for  com- 
parison purposes,  and  it  turned  out  that 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  had  nearly 
the  same  number  of  schoolchildren  as 
does  the  State  of  Connecticut;  namely, 
527,000;  so  those  two  States  within  that 
bracket  are  close  to  the  same  number. 


The  State  of  Comlecticut,  however,  has 
a  much  larger  income  as  shown  by  all 
the  figures,  than  does  the  State  of  West 
Virginia;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  selected 
the  State  of  Connecticut  because  its  in- 
come is  one  of  the  highest,  beLtig, 
namely.  $12,913  per  school-age  child; 
whereas,  the  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
one  of  the  lower  incomes  per  school-age 
child,   $5,658. 

Here,  concretely,  is  what  my  amend- 
ment would  do:  It  would  raise,  because 
West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  poorer  States, 
it  would  raise  the  allotment  to  West  Vir- 
ginia under  this  bill  for  the  first  year 
from  $3,738,000  to  $5,352,000,  because  it 
talces  into  account  the  low  income  per 
school-age  child  in  that  State.  I  am 
using  those  two  States  only  as  examples, 
because  all  the  others  range  in  the  same 
general  proportion  as  I  have  described. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word  and  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  a 
question. 

In  essence,  is  not  the  gentleman's 
amendment  what  might  be  referred  to  as 
a  "needs"  test? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  It  might 
be  referred  to  as  a  "needs"  test.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  more  often  referred  to  as  an 
"equalization"  amendment. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  In  essence  is 
not  the  formula  that  the  gentleman  has 
suggested  and  explained  so  well  one  that 
provides  aid  to  the  needy  States? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  It  does 
provide  that  aid  will  go  in  greater 
amount  to  the  more  needy  States. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Rather  than 
across    the    board. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  personally  ac- 
cept the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Certainly  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  make  the  bill  better 
than  it  is  because  it  would  send  more 
money  to  the  neediest  States  and  less  to 
the  States  that  do  not  need  it.  But  why 
should  any  Federal  money  at  all  go  to  the 
States  that  do  not  need  it?  Why  should 
we  not  give  help  only  to  States  which  are 
making  the  maximum  effort  with  their 
resources  and  still  cannot  meet  the  prob- 
lem? Why  should  any  help  go  to  the 
richest  States  and  thus  have  less  for  the 
poorest  States? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mirme^ota  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McConnell,  who  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  when  this  bill  was  up  for  consid- 
eration in  1957  and  who  had  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States,  foimd  that  there 
were  pockets  of  need  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  the  richer  States  are 
not  without  resources  to  take  care  of 
the  situation. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  there 
has  been  this  year  a  falloff  in  the  num- 
ber of  schoolhouses  or  schoolrooms  that 
our  States  are  able  to  construct.    Many 


people  who  have  studied  this  problem  say 
that  we  have  almost  reached  the  satura- 
tion point  of  our  ability  ^o  try  and  knock 
out  this  l>acklog  which  stands  today  at 
about  132,000  classrooms  and  which  at 
the  rate  we  are  going  will  require  an- 
other 15  years  or  so  to  liquidate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  Alabama  one  of  the 
States  that  gives  preferential  tax  treat- 
ment to  industries  locating  in  that  State? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  exact  terms  of  the  tax 
statutes  of  Alabama,  but  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman,  and  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
said,  my  State  right  at  this  minute  is  in 
the  process  of  taxing  itself  to  raise  $76 
million  with  which  to  hquidate  one- 
fourth  of  its  school  building  needs.  I  do 
have  that  information.  The  informa- 
tion the  gentleman  inquires  about  is 
something  I  am  not  completely  informed 
about. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  men- 
tion the  State  of  Maryland  as  being  a 
needy  State? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.    I  did  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  did  not 
mention  Maryland? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  I  did  not 
mention  Maryland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
That  is  at  least  one  out  of  the  category 
of  the  impoverished. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  I  am  not 
listing  any  State  as  being  impoverished. 
The  gentleman  seems  to  enjoy  trying  to 
twist  my  words  into  a  meaning  I  never 
intended. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Elliott  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  want  to  state  that 
I  am  very  much  in  support  of  the  legis- 
lation but  I  believe  the  adoption  of  the 
Elliott  amendment  will  certainly  be  an 
improvement.  Likewise,  I  am  supporting 
the  bill  because  I  believe  public  educa- 
tion in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
is  confronted  by  an  acute  and  aggravated 
crisis.  This  crisis  has  been  developing 
over  the  years  in  the  face  of  repeated  ef- 
forts to  resolve  it.  I  was  here  in  1949 
and  1950  when  the  Hill-Taft  bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  came  over  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  pro- 
viding $300  million  for  school  facilities 
and  teachers'  salaries.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  school  legislation  that  has  passed 
this  Congress  in  the  last  12  years  that 
has  not  been  based  on  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  years  ago  the  Con- 
gress passed  permanent  legislation  in 
areas  affected  by  Federal  activities  inso- 
far as  the  legislation  related  to  so-called 
"on-base"  children.  That  legislation 
was  based  on  need.  Here  in  the  Elliott 
amendment  we  are  considering  three 
factors;  We  are  considering  the  per  capi- 
ta income  of  the  States;  we  are  consid- 
ering the  effort  that  is  being  made  by 
those  States;  and  we  are  considering 
another  necessary  factor,  the  number 
of  children  to  be  educated.  These  are 
the  necessary  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered, in  my  judgment,  in  disbursing' 
the  money  to  the  States. 
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Now.  we  may  say:  Why  is  this  neces- 
sary? If  we  do  not  proceed  on  this  basis, 
we  are  just  asstunicg  at  the  outset  that 
support  of  public  schools  is  a  Federal 
responsibility  and  getting  away  from  the 
theory  that  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  with  the  States.  For  that  reason 
this  formula  on  the  basis  of  need  cer- 
tainly would  improve  this  legislation,  and 
it  would  remove  the  disparity  that  exists 
in  the  bill  we  are  now  considering.  How 
are  you  going  to  remove  inequities  that 
exist  in  this  field  over  the  Nation  if  you 
give  the  same  amount  to  everybody?  If 
you  give  the  rich  districts  the  same  as 
you  do  the  poor  districts,  you  would  still 
have  that  inequity  and  you  would  still 
have  that  disparity  based  on  the  number 
of  children  alone.  I  again  repeat  that 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  has  passed 
this  Congress  in  the  past  12  years  inso- 
far as  schools  are  concerned  has  been  on 
the  basis  of  need. 

Now,  has  this  formula  worked  well 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act?  I  want  to 
ask  this  question.  You  have  seen  hospi- 
tals all  over  this  country  receive  grants — 
of  course,  this  is  on  a  matching  basis — 
from  the  Federal  Government,  where  the 
hospitals  were  most  in  need.  That  is 
where  this  formula  originated.  It  was 
worked  out  by  Senator  Hnj.  and  Senator 
Taft  patterned  after  the  Hill-Bvirton 
formula,  and  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
school  bill  that  passed  the  Senate  in  1949, 
which  we  failed  to  pass  here  in  the 
House.  And.  it  is  practically  the  same 
formula  that  President  Eisenhower  ad- 
vocated in  1957  when  he  said  he  wanted 
to  help  the  needy  school  districts  over 
this  Nation.  I  hope  the  Elliott  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular  ques- 
tion, the  question^  of  an  equalization 
formula,  is  one  that  has  divided  our 
committee — and  not  along  partisan  lines. 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  an  earth-shaking 
issue,  but  it  is  an  important  one  and  the 
alternatives  should  be  spelled  out  for 
our  colleagues. 

The  first  point  I  make  to  my  colleagues 
is  that  we  must  anticipate  there  will  be 
conference  with  the  other  body,  and  we 
must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
school  assistance  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body  contains  the  full-blown  Hill-Burton 
formula.  We  call  it  a  3  to  1  formula, 
although  that  is  something  of  an  under- 
statement. The  Elliott  formula  would 
put  a  2  to  1  equalization  formula  in  the 
bill  instead  of  a  flat  grant  formula.  Per- 
haps that  is  what  we  should  do.  I  would 
suggest,  however,  that  if  there  is  a  con- 
ference with  the  other  body,  we  will  end 
up  with  3  to  1  equalization  unless  this 
proposal  is  rejected. 

The  committee,  in  deference  to  the 
fact  that  this  body  represents  people, 
has  always  favored  the  flat  grant  for- 
mula. In  the  biUs  voted  out  by  our 
committee  in  1956,  in  1957  and  in  the 
bill  this  year  we  provided  the  flat  grant 
formula.  But  I  might  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  there  is  already  inherent 
equalization  in  this  bill.  The  disparity 
among  States  between  the  student 
wealth  ratio  produces  equalization.  For 
instance,  as  this  bill  stands,  a  State  such 
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distance,  as  this  bill  stands  a  State  such 
IS  Mississippi — because  of  its  lack  of 
wealth  and  number  of  school  children  or, 
for  example,  my  o*n  Stite,  or  Kentucky 
or  West  Virginia— will  actually  get.  as  the 
case  may  be.  $1.50  or  $2.25.  or  even  $3 
out  of  the  program  for  every  dollar  in 
taxes  paid  in  by  that  State  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  as  general  revenues.  So  there 
is  in  this  bill  already  an  inherent  equali- 
sation in  terms  of  what  the  States  put 
in  and  what  they  take  out. 

Indeed,  if  the  Elliott  amendment  is 
adopted  States  such  as  New  York.  Penn- 
slvania.  New  Jersey  will  in  some  cases 
ae  paying  in  several  times  the  amount 
they  received  back  under  the  bill  as 
school  aid. 

Our  committee  in  the  past  has  always 
voted  out  the  type  of  bill  that  is  now  be- 
fore the  committee  without  the  Hill- 
Burton  formula,  in  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  there  will  be  a  compromise 
in  the  conference  with  the  other  body. 
There  has  been  a  Senate  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  broader  bill,  which  has  the  3-to-l 
Hill-Burton  formula  in  it. 

So  this  is  the  issue,  and  I  think  our 
colleagues  should  understand  it.  But 
whether  this  amendment  passes  or  not 
we  still  have  a  good  bill.  It  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  some  people  in  the 
administration  with  an  equalization 
formula,  but  there  is  already  some 
equalization  in  it  and  I  say  to  you  that 
by  the  time  we  get  through  with  a  con- 
ference there  will  be  more  equalization 
in  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  there  were 
a  true  need  formula  incorporated  in  this 
amendment.  I  would  support  it,  because 
I  believe  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
Federal  aid  it  should  be  on  a  specific 
and  valid  need  basis.  The  example  that 
is  always  cited  here  is  that  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Look  at  this  chart,  which  I  put 
into  the  Record  yesterday  at  page  11091. 
That  table  does  not  limit  itself  to  a  for- 
mula based  on  total  income  in  a  State 
divided  by  the  number  of  schoolchildren. 
That  is  the  formula  they  use  in  the 
Elliott  bill  for  determining  the  wealth 
of  a  State  and  how  much  need  they  have 
for  assistance.  They  take  the  total  per- 
sonal wealth  and  divide  it  by  the  num- 
ber of  schoolchildren.  How  superficial 
can  we  be  in  this  regard?  If  we  talk 
about  the  impact  on  the  individual,  the 
man  who  is  bearing  these  school  taxes 
and  these  local  taxes  in  each  of  our 
States,  this  is  what  it  comes  down  to  as 
shown  in  this  table.  A  man  with  an 
income  of  $5,000,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children,  a  car,  and  a  home,  buys  ciga- 
rettes, he  buys  gasoline,  he  pays  the  sales 
tax,  he  pays  the  tobacco  tax,  he  pays  the 
gasoline  tax,  he  pays  a  tangible  property 
tax  and  State  income  and  real  property 
taxes.  As  a  basis  for  my  table  the  same 
man  goes  from  State  to  State  and  lives 
in  each  community. 

How  much  tax  does  that  man  making 
$5,000  pay  for  the  support  of  his  schools 
and  local  and  State  governments  in  de- 
pressed West  Virginia?  One  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  dollars.  In  New  York 
State  he  pays  $405,  for  the  same  support 
of  his  schools  and  State  and  local  gov- 


ernments.    In    Minnesota    it    is    even 
higher.  $480. 

These  States  you  refer  to  as  the  needy 
States  that  supposedly  cannot  support 
their  schools,  under  this  table  turn  out 
to  take  the  least  money  away  from  the 
man  with  the  $5,000  income,  supportmg 
the  same  number  of  children.  This  in- 
cludes all  the  various  taxes  you  collect 
there  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  figured 
at  this  time. 

The  question  was  asked  a  while  back, 
I  think  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
'What  exemptions  are  given  for  new  in- 
dustry in  Alabama?"  In  my  remarks  of 
yesterday,  beginning  on  page  11091,  as 
itemized  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  they  exempt  from 
State  ad  valorem  ta.xes  pulp,  paper,  paper 
bags,  and  other  pulp  product  manufac- 
turing companies,  and  companies  whose 
business  involves  the  spinning  of  threads 
and  yarns.  Any  companies  that  deal  in 
those  products  can  have  a  tax  exemp- 
tion for  10  years.  An  exemption  from 
county  and  municipal  taxes  is  also  pro- 
vided to  certain  industries.  All  factories 
and  manufacturing  plants,  manufactur- 
ing calcium,  cyanamid,  aluminum  or 
aliuninum  products,  are  exempt  from 
State,  county,  and  municipal  taxes  for 
10  years.  These  exemptions  are  off  the 
rolls.  They  are  not  included  in  what 
you  can  count  in  figuring  the  assessment 
to  support  your  schools  in  those  areas. 
You  people  who  complain  about  your  in- 
dustries going  from  the  North  to  the 
South  and  other  sections  of  the  country 
have  reason  to  complain  about  giving  aid 
to  States  allowing  these  tax  exemptions. 
I  do  not  blame  these  Southern  States. 
They  are  smart.  We  are  foolish.  We 
give  them  a  bonus,  in  effect,  to  help 
them  keep  their  tax  exemptions  and  lure 
our  industries  away  from  us. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  noted  the  gentleman's 
remarks  in  general  debate  yesterday,  and 
he  is  referring  again  to  West  Virginia. 
Let  me  remind  the  gentleman  that  under 
the  recent  survey  taken  by  the  National 
Education  Association,  it  was  shown  that 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  Is  expending 
3  3  percent  of  its  income  for  education, 
while  the  gentleman's  State  of  New  York, 
that  is  so  wealthy,  is  expending  only  3.2 
percent. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  figures  are 
based  on  the  same  fallacy  as  the  original 
figures  on  need.  When  you  get  down  to 
the  average  family  man  a.s  to  what  he  is 
paying  in  taxes  to  support  his  schools 
and  State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments, this  question  of  how  much  the 
people  in  New  York  are  paying  for  their 
schools  as  compared  to  West  Vhglnia 
turns  out  quite  differently. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  West  Virginia  is  mak- 
ing a  greater  effort  to  take  care  of  her 
school  system  than  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  depends  on  which 
statistics  you  take.  When  you  talk  about 
total  Income  you  are  loading  the  sta- 


tistics. You  have  these  wealthy  p>eople 
and  the  wealthy  companies  in  New  York. 

Mr,  BAILEY.  Most  of  the  people  up 
there  got  it  off  the  resources  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  These  very  wealthy 
people  are  not  paying  the  taxes  to  sup- 
port the.se  schools.  It  is  the  man  who  is 
making  $4,000  or  $5,000  and  is  paying  real 
property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  gasoline  and 
citjarette  taxes,  and  all  the  other  taxes. 
In  West  Virginia  a  man  under  similar 
circumsiances  earning  the  same  amount 
is  paying  S139.  while  he  pays  $405  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  the  impact  on  the  in- 
dividual I  am  talking  about.  1  am  not 
talking  in  terms  of  total  State  figures 
which  are  loaded,  misleading,  and  super- 
ficial. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Elliott  of  Alabama:  On  page  13,  strike  out 
lines  5  through  12,  and  Insert  the  following: 

"ALLOTMENTS     AND     PAYMENTS     TO     STATES 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  3  shall  be  allotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per 
child  enrolled  In  public  school,  the  public 
school  enrollment  and  effort  for  school  pur- 
poses of  the  respective  States.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7,  such  allotments 
shall  be  made  as  follows:  The  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3  for  such  year  as  the  product  of — 

"(1)  the  public  school  enrollment  of  the 
State,  and 

"l2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  las  de- 
termlnea  under  subsectlcm  (b)  ). 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding 
products  for  all  the  States:  Provided,  kou- 
ever.  That  the  Commissioner  shall  not  make 
such  allotment  for  any  State  which  has  an 
allotment  ratio  of  less  than  0.50. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section  .tnd 
section  7 — 

"(1)  The  'allotment  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50 
and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  personal  Income  per  child  enrolled  In 
public  school  for  the  State  by  the  personal 
Income  per  child  enrolled  In  public  school 
for  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  more  than 
0  66'3,  and  (B)  the  allotment  ratio  for 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  0  ee^j. 

"(2)  (A)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  again  between  July  1  and  September  30 
of  the  year  1962.  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  personal  incomes  per  child  enrolled 
In  public  school  for  the  States  and  for  the 
United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  first  such  promulgation  shall 
be  conclusive  for  purposes  of  this  Act  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the  period  be- 
ginning July  1,  1960.  and  ending  June  30, 
1962.  and  the  second  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1963. 

"(B)  Promulgations  made  before  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  a  full  year  on  the 
per  capita  Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe 
an  allotment  ratio  for  Alaska  of  .662.3  and, 
for  purposes  of  such  promulgations,  Alaska 
shall  not  be  Included  as  part  of  the  United 
States.  Promulgations  made  thereafter  but 
before  per  capita  Income  data  for  Alaska 
for    a    full    three-year    period    are    available 


from  the  Department  of  Commerce  shaU  be 
based  on  satisfactory  data  available  there- 
•from  for  AJaska  for  such  one  full  year  or, 
when  sucn  data  are  available  for  a  two-year 
perlcxl.  for  such  two  years. 

"(3)  The  term  'public  school  enrollment' 
means  that  part  of  the  population  actually 
enrolled  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools,  and  such  enrollment  for  the  sev- 
eral States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner. 

'1 4)  The  term  'personal  Income  per  child 
enrolled  In  public  school'  for  any  State  or  for 
all  the  States  means  the  total  personal  In- 
come for  the  State  and  for  the  United  States, 
resijectively.  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  (in  the  State  and  In  the 
United  .States.  re.specti\cly) ,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  most  recent 
year  ff>r  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

•(5)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States." 

Page  13,  line  13.  strike  out  "(b)  "  and  in- 
sert "(c)",  and  on  line  23  strike  out  "(c)" 
and   Insert  "(d)". 

Page  19,  at  the  end  of  line  19,  add  the 
following :  "The  United  States  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  Include  Alaska  for  any  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  Alaska  (under  clause 
ill)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  Is 
deemed  to  have  a  State  school  effort  Index 
equal  to  the  national  school  effort  index." 

Page  21.  strike  out  lines  8  through  23. 

Beginning  with  line  21  on  page  24.  strike 
out  everything  down  through  line  3  on 
page  25. 

Mr.  QUIE  (during  the  reading  of  the 
amendment*.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
leading  thus  far  of  the  substitute 
amendment,  you  can  get  an  idea  of  the 
two  changes  I  make.  There  are  two 
things  wrong  with  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  from  my  point  of  view.  These 
two  faults  are — that  this  is  an  equaliza- 
tion formula  rather  than  a  determina- 
tion of  need.  Secondly,  even  under  this 
amendment  the  allocation  will  be  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  in  a  State  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  schoolchil- 
dren enrolled  in  public  schools.  This  leg- 
islation would  give  aid  only  to  the 
children  in  public  schools.  So  why 
count  the  children  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools?  It  is  unfair  to  States 
without  private  schools  as  well  as  the 
private  schools  in  States  that  have  them. 
The  same  mistake  is  being  made  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  as  was  made  in  the  orig- 
inal bill.  My  substitute  amendment  pro- 
vides that  under  the  allotment  formula 
we  will  only  coimt  the  personal  income 
per  child  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
thus  making  it  a  more  equitable  and 
fair  formula. 

Now  the  first  point  I  made  is  that 
this  is  an  equalization  formula  the  al- 
lotment would  still  not  be  based  clearly 
on  need.  The  equalization  formula 
would  apply  to  the  States  that  have 
a  personal  income  per  child  of  school 
age  even  when  they  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  their  own  needs.     There  is  no 


reason  why  States  like  California  and 
New  York  should  receive  aid.  Under 
my  substitute  the  wealthy  States  that 
have  an  income  greater  than  approxi- 
mately $9,000  per  child  enrolled  in  pub- 
lic schools  would  not  get  aid.  By  using 
the  examples  I  used  yesterday,  compar- 
ing the  poorer  States,  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi that  is  expending  3.4  percent  of 
her  income  towards  education  has  a  per- 
sonal income  per  child  of  $3,400  and 
other  States,  like  New  York,  California. 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  expend  2.5 
percent  of  their  income  and  have  a  per- 
sonal income  per  child  greater  than 
$12,000.  Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the 
wealthy  States  to  pay  for  their  own  ed- 
ucation needs?  If  they  have  any  diffi- 
culty with  their  bonded  indebtednes.s 
ceiling  being  reached,  it  would  be  simple 
for  them  to  change  the  ceiling  just  as 
it  is  for  the  Federal  Government.  But 
if  we  are  going  to  truly  legislate  in  a 
way  to  provide  the  money  most  expedi- 
tiously to  those  actually  in  need,  we 
should  have  a  need  formula  as  well  as 
an  equalization  formula. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  note  that  the  gentle- 
man makes  a  two-point  proposal. 

First,  you  count  only  the  children  at- 
tending the  public  schools  in  working 
out  the  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
the  money. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DENT.  The  second  point  is  that 
you  count  the  personal  income  behind 
each  public  school  pupil.  In  that  par- 
ticular instance,  will  you  lump  the  in- 
come of  those  who  send  their  children  to 
private  and  parochial  schools  to  come  up 
with  a  figure  to  back  up  the  financial 
backing  behind  each  child  in  the  pub- 
lic schools? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  afraid  that  this  is 
necessary  because  these  people  pay  the 
taxes  in  the  State  whether  they  send 
their  children  to  public  schools  or  to  the 
private  or  parochial  schools.  There  is  no 
way  of  separating  them  when  it  comes 
to  paying  taxes. 

Mr.  DENT.  That  is  exactly  the  an- 
swer I  wanted.  Because,  is  it  not  just 
as  fair,  if  there  is  any  tax  reduction 
possible  because  of  the  ability  of  the 
commimity  to  create  better  schools 
without  increasing  taxes,  then  should 
not  the  parents  also  get  the  benefit 
of  it? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  I  feel  there  is  a  dis- 
parity to  the  States  who  have  very  few 
children  in  private  schools,  and  the 
communities  with  large  private  and 
parochial  enrollments  receive  the  tax 
revenue  from  both  the  parents  of  pri- 
vate schoolchildren  and  public  school- 
children and  should  therefore  not  show 
the  need  for  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Has  the  gentleman 
worked  out  how  many  States  would  re- 
ceive aid  under  his  formula? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No.  The  exact  estimate 
on  that  I  could  not  give. 
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Mr.  JUDD.    Ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty? 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  would  receive  aid? 

Mr.  JUDD.     Yes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  aid.  I  assume,  would 
go  to  about  30  of  the  States.  But  might 
go  to  a  few  more. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  means  that  there 
would  be  more  money  for  the  States 
that  need  the  money  most? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  We 
would  have  $325  million  a  year-  to  be 
used  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QmE] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 
to  all  extensions. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  because  I 
think  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  fine.  He 
wants  to  give  aid  only  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  actually  need  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  formula  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted and  which  is  accepted  in  the 
amendment  put  forward  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott],  you 
have  the  same  built-in  problem;  the 
same  built-in  fallacious  figures  with  no 
remedy  in  view.  As  a  result  the  States 
paying  virtually  nothing  for  their 
schools,  compared  to  the  other  States, 
are  going  to  get  most  of  the  aid.  You 
assume  that  they  should  get  it  because 
they  are  distressed.  You  take  the  total 
income  figrires  for  the  State  and  divide 
it  by  the  number  of  schoolchildren. 
This  IS  a  false  figure,  as  is  shown  by  the 
table  in  the  Record  yesterday.  It  is 
misleading  as  to  how  much  the  average 
person  in  that  State  Is  paying  to  support 
schools  and  local  government.  May  I 
say.  also,  as  to  the  public  school  aspect  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  that  in  my 
opinion  if  we  are  going  to  get  Into  this 
business  of  distributing  school  fimds,  it  is 
unfair  that  they  should  leave  out  the 
schools  of  a  private  nature.  It  is  going 
to  compound  the  trouble  if  you  accept  it 
that  way.  Aid  will  go  down  for  States 
such  as  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts,  and  New  York, 
which  are  already  getting  a  bad  deal  in 
the  distribution  formula. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  If  the 
amendment  becomes  a  part  of  the  bill.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted  against  report- 
ing the  bill  from  the  committee  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  it  did  not  pro- 
vide for  matching  the  first  year;  and. 
second,  because  it  did  not  include  a  need- 
formula  for  allocating  the  funds.  The 
need-formula  amendment  points  up  a 
fundamental  question.  It  is  the  question 
of  what  role  should  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment play  in  the  field  of  education.  If 
we  really  believe  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibihty  for  financing  and  controlling 
education  should  remain  with  the  State 
and  local  governments,  then  we  must  put 
a  realistic  need-formula  into  the  bill.  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  committee  bill  as 
reported  and  spread  the  money  appro- 
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priated  all  over  the  United  States  willy- 
nilly,  on  a  population  basis,  we  would  be 
laying  the  foundation  for  a  simple 
amendment  next  year  to  convert  a 
temporary  school  construction  program 
into  a  program  to  shift  continuing  and 
expanding  responsibility  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  schools  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  well  aware  that 
this  is  exactly  the  goal  toward  which 
many  of  the  proponents  are  pointing.  I 
do  not  consider  that  to  be  a  proper  or  a 
desirable  goal.  It  might  be  recalled  that 
the  Federal  Government  helps  to  con- 
struct hospitals  under  the  Hill -Burton 
legislation  which  allocates  available 
funds  on  a  basis  of  need. 

Although  we  have  Federal  leaii-l^tion 
to  aid  in  constructing  hospitals,  the 
Members  are  aware  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  pay  the  salaries  of 
nurses  who  happen  to  be  employed  in 
local  hospitals. 

I  should  like  to  use  part  of  my  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  BAn,EYl  a  question.  In  his  state- 
ment yesterday,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  referred  to  a  number  of 
organizations  supporting  the  legislation. 
I  received,  and  I  assume  other  Members 
did  also,  a  statement  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  shortly  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  began.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  a  summary  of 
the  NEA  statement: 

In  the  iinUkely  event  that  the  admin- 
istration's debt  service  bill  or  a  similar  school 
construction  proposal  comes  to  a  vote  in 
either  House,  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation will  urge  that  It  be  defeated 

If  a  bill  providing  Federal  grants  for  school 
construction  only  comes  to  a  vote  In  either 
House,  the  association  wUl  urge  that  it  be 
amended  to  Include  teachers'  salaries  with 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  States  to  decide 
priorities. 

If  no  satisfactory  school  support  bill  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  the  Murray - 
Metcalf  bill  is  enacted  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  the  association  will  endeavor 
to  make  this  matter  a  major  Issue  In  the 
political  campaigns  of  1960  so  that  the 
American  people  may  again  express  their 
mandate  for  the  enactment  of  such  legisla- 
tion in  1961. 

I  have  not  been  subject  to  that  kind 
of  pohtical  pressure  from  NEA  members 
in  my  own  district,  and  I  resent  the 
political  pressure  implicit  in  that  kind 
of  a  statement  from  the  NEA  headquar- 
ters here  in  Washington.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  NEA  favors  only  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf  legislation  or  a  bill  that 
emiaodies  those  principles.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Bailey).  Is  it  his  understand- 
ing that  the  NEA  is  opposed  to  the  bill 
before  us  unless  we  adopt  an  amend- 
ment to  include  teachers'  salaries? 

Mr.  BAILEY.     I  would  not  think  .so. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Then,  has  the  NEA 
changed  its  position?  Has  the  gentle- 
man read  the  statement  to  which  I 
referred  ? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  read  the  statement, 
and  I  can  understand  their  position  in 
wanting  increased  teachers'  salaries  and 
in  giving  the  school  construction  bill 
H.R.  10128  as  the  vehicle  on  which  to 
secure  increased  teachers'  salaries. 
That  does  not  change  their  basic  posi- 


tion as  being  in  favor  of  school  construc- 
tion legislation.  They  have  always  been 
in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  will  say  that  I  have 
pointed  out  the  NEA  statement  because 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  put 
into  the  Record  yesterday  a  list  of  or- 
ganizations supporting  the  bill  which 
included  the  NEA.  Unless  the  NEA  has 
changed  its  position,  it  seems  clear  that 
they  are  in  opposition  to  the  bill  unless 
certain  amendments  are  adopted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  the  NEA  will 
support   a   school   construction   bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
consent  received  in  the  House  I  include 
the  text  of  the  statement  from  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  which 
I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
Statement  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation ON  Federal  Suppobt  tor  E»uca- 
tio.n  Proposals.  November  29.  1959 

In  view  of  cturrent  discussions  regarduig 
Federal  legislation  affecting  the  schools,  the 
National  Education  Association  appeals  to 
all  interested  citizens  and  political  leaders  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
bill  early  In  the  next  session  of  the  Congress 
The  basic  principles  embodied  In  the  Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill  have  been  developed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  responsible  oflBcers  of  the 
association  and  twice  reaffirmed  by  almost 
unanimous  votes  of  the  NEA  representative 
assembly. 

A  number  of  so-called  "compromise"  pro- 
posals for  Federal  aid  for  schools  have  been 
advanced.  These  proposed  "compromises," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  NEA,  would  not  be 
compromises  on  detail  but  would  be  major 
sacrifices  of  fundamental  principles.  Such 
retreat  from  basic  principles  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interest  of  the  Nation's 
children.  Its  schools,  and  Its  democratic  In- 
stitutions; therefore,  the  NEA  rejects  such 
proposals  to  sacrifice  basic  principles  as  un- 
wise and  unsound. 

The  association  has  carefully  assessed  the 
majiir  financial  needs  of  the  schools.  It  Is 
clear  that  large  sums  of  Federal  funds  must 
be  made  available  to  the  Nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  funds  should 
be  made  available  In  a  way  that  will 
strengthen  State  and  local  control  of  schools. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  NEA,  to  acquiesce  to 
the  proposed  narrow  and  meager  "com- 
promlsp^s'  would  be  to  accede  to  temporary 
or  emergency  expediencies  of  the  moment 
that  would  in  the  long  run  weaken  State  and 
local  control  of  schools. 

debt  service  proposals 

One  group  of  so-called  "compromise"  pro- 
posals is  based  upon  »  Federal  debt  service 
program  for  school  construction  originally 
designed  by  the  administration.  All  of  these 
debt  .service  proposals  have  the  same  unde- 
sirable feattires.  All  are  cumbersome  and 
complicated,  moving  only  at  a  snail's  pace  to 
reduce  tine  Nation's  shortages  of  classrooms 
and  doing  nothing  to  help  eliminate  the  most 
basic  educational  Fhortage  of  all — the  short- 
age of  first-rate  teachers.  Administration 
.spcikcsmen  say.  however,  that  a  debt  service 
bill  for  school  construction  is  the  only  type 
of  school  bill  that  the  President  will  sign. 

These  proposed  programs  would,  in  most 
States,  require  the  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  modify  their  present  procedures 
fnr  financing  school  construction  so  as  to 
meet  Federal  requirements.  In  some  States 
this  would  even  require  changes  In  State 
constitutions,  a  difficult  and  time-consuming 
process      These  bills  Involve  so  much  redtape 
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that  they  would  provide  little  relief  to  State 
and  local  school  boards  and  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  direction. 

The  school  bond  market  has  been  saturated 
for  many  months;  today  it  is  In  a  tenuous 
position  with  Interest  rates  greatly  Inflated. 
If  the  proposed  debt  service  bills  were  to  have 
the  stimulative  effect  on  borrowing  for  school 
construction  that  the  proponents  of  these 
bills  claim,  they  could  cause  a  further  rise  in 
interest  rates  on  all  bonds  and  inflate 
I  he  cost  of  school  buildings. 

The  debt  service  proposals  would  create  a 
hybrid  type  of  school  bond,  since  only  a  part 
of  the  t>ond  Issue  would  have  the  backing  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  could  cause 
a  further  Increase  In  the  interest  rates  on  all 
school  bonds  that  aid  not  carry  the  partial 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  debt  service  method 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  others  is 
one  of  the  most  expensive  ways  that  could 
be  devised  to  help  build  schools.  By  spJVead- 
in^  the  Federal  costs  of  the  school  buildings 
over  20  to  30  years,  the  cost  of  the  buildings 
would  be  Inflated  by  a  carrjing  charge  of 
approximately  50  to  75  percent.  Grams  for 
school  construction  paid  from  current  funds, 
as  provided  by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration to  build  highways,  would  save  this 
carrying  charge. 

Even  In  the  event  that  the  admini.str.itinn 
and  the  Congress  thought  It  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  a  borrowing  program  for  schools.  It 
would  be  less  costly  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment If  it  borrowed  the  money  itself  and 
made  grants  to  the  States. 

A  direct  borrowing  program  would  be 
much  simpler.  The  added  administrative 
cost  of  the  pjropvosed  backdoor  Federal  hcir- 
rowlng  programs  would  be  tremendous  In 
addition,  the  Federal  Government  would 
lose  substantial  tax  revenue  by  borrowing 
through  local  school  districts  rather  than 
directly.  When  the  Federal  Treasury  bor- 
rows directly.  It  Is  able  to  recoup,  through 
the  income  tax.  a  sxibstantiul  part  of  the 
Interest  it  pays  on  the  bonds  The  Interest 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  on  l<X'al 
school  bonds  would  be  tax  exempt. 

The  administration,  in  its  concern  to 
check  inflation,  has  chosen  the  most  infla- 
tionary  means   of   building   schools. 

Why  must  highways  be  built  with  current 
funds  while  schools  must  be  built  with  bor- 
rowed funds?  Wiiy  cannot  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  find  the  money  for 
good  classrooms  and  quality  teachers  if  they 
can  find  the  money  to  pay  for  highway  con- 
struction? Why  not  the  same  initiative  for 
education  as  for  highways? 

Some  people  say  that  the  Federal  debt 
service  plan  for  school  construction  is  a 
"step  In  the  rieht  direction."  The  NEA  be- 
lieves It  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  the  NEA 
finds  It  necessary  to  advise  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that  the  administration's  so- 
called  Federal  installment  plan  or  deb'  serv- 
ice plan  and  similar  propo.sals  are  unsound 
and  unworkable. 

The  NEA  intends  to  do  everything  that  it 
can.  in  cooperation  with  all  persons  or 
groups  sincerely  concerned  with  improving 
the  quality  of  American  education,  to  see 
that  school  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th 
Congress  contains  the  principles  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion i.s  placed  on  the  Presidents  desk  for 
signature.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
President  would  veto  a  sound  school  support 
bill. 

grants  for  school  construction 

Another  group  of  so-called  compromise 
propo.sals  are  similar  to  the  shorl-ierm  grant- 
type  aid  for  school  construction  bill  (S.  8) 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  at  the  close  of  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.     As  it  w.is  re- 


ported, 8.  8  is  a  2 -year  makeshift  emergency 
bill  similar  to  those  designed  several  yean 
ago  to  help  relieve  the  shortage  of  class- 
rooms. Its  principal  sponsors,  in  fact,  de- 
clare that  It  is  woefully  Inadequate  and  out- 
moded. It  was  developed  In  the  1st  session 
of  the  86th  Congress  In  a  last-minute  effort 
to  "get  a  little  something  enacted"  that 
would  help  education.  The  passage  of  S.  8. 
in  Its  present  limited  and  inadequate  form, 
could  not.  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  be  con- 
sidered a  significant  educational  accomplish- 
ment. 

There  are  many  basic  deficiencies  In  S.  8; 
among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Although  the  bill  would  be  a  gesture 
In  the  direction  of  alleviating  the  shortage 
of  classrooms  through  a  direct  grant  pro- 
gram, it  completely  Ignores  the  need  for  the 
most  essential  element  of  a  good  school-^- 
well- trained  and  comf>etent  teachers. 

2.  In  singling  out  school  construction  as 
the  only  aspect  of  the  school  program  for 
which  funds  could  be  spent  (provided  they 
were  matched  by  local  or  State  funds)  the 
Congress  would  deny  State  and  local  school 
systems  discretion  in  determining  for  them- 
selves the  areas  of  greatest  need  for  addi- 
tional exp»enditures  for  schools. 

3.  Tlie  amount  of  the  appropriation  and 
the  matching  requirement  are  designed  to 
stimulate  State-local  efforts  to  finance 
scho<ils.  With  many  school  districts  already 
at  practical  limits  of  their  capacity  to  build 
more  classrooms,  the  present  need  Is  for 
assistance  and  relief  from  mounting  flsc£d 
}.res.<;ure8.  not  for  further  stlmtilatlon. 

4.  .School  districts  that  have  made  an  in- 
tense effort  to  solve  their  school  construc- 
tion problems  in  recent  years  and  that  have 
built  most  of  the  classrooms  they  will  need 
within  the  next  2  years  would  be  penalized 
under  the  bill  since  they  could  receive  no 
funds,  while  school  districts  that  have  not 
made  comparable  effort  to  reduce  their 
classroom  shortage  would  share  in  the  funds. 

5.  The  requirement  of  matching  Federal 
funds  by  either  Slate  or  local  funds  would, 
in  a  Uirge  number  of  States,  prevent  many 
of  the  most  needy  school  districts  (particu- 
larly those  at  their  bond  limit)  from  taking 
advantage  of  funds  unless  other  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  put  up  additional  funds 
for  ma!^hing  the  Federal  funds.  This  could 
have  the  effect  of  handicapping  voter  ap- 
proval of  school  bond  referendums  in  schools 
that  were  not  at  their  debt  limit. 

6.  The  matching  requirement  end  the  pro- 
vision for  maintenance  of  State  and  local 
effort  contained  in  the  bill  are  designed  to 
serve  the  same  purpose — to  assure  that  the 
Federal  appropriations  will  not  be  substituted 
for  Slate  and  local  funds.  It  is  an  unde- 
sirable duplication  to  have  both  provisions 
in  the  bill.  The  malntenance-of-State-and- 
local-elTort  approach  is  the  more  appropriate 
for  this  type  of  legislation.  However,  the 
maintenance-of-effort  provision  in  S.  8  con- 
tains an  escape  clause  by  which  wealthy 
States  thvit  make  little  effort  to  support 
schools  in  terms  of  their  ability  escape  pen- 
alty while  poorer  States  which  make  little  ef- 
fort are  penalized  by  the  withholding  of  a 
portion  of  funds  otherwise  due  them.  Such 
an  escape  clause  in  a  maintenance-of-effort 
lormula  is  completely  indefensible  and  In- 
equitable. Moreover,  It  completely  cancels 
the  effect  of  the  malntenance-of -effort  pro- 
vision lor  these  wealthy  States. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  the  NEA 
finds  it  necessary  to  advise  the  Congress  and 
the  public  that,  unless  the  bill  is  substan- 
tially amended,  passage  of  S.  8  in  its  present 
form  wotild  be  Inadequate  and  unsound  na- 
tional policy. 

THE    MURRAY-METCALF   BILL 

The  only  school  bills  now  before  the  Con- 
gress  which   merit  the   full  support  of  the 


Congress,  the  administration,  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  are  those  of  the  Murray-Metcalf 
type. 

These  are  large-fund,  broad-purpose  bills 
which  allow  the  States  freedom  to  apply 
Federai  funds  in  any  propcH-tion  they  see  fit 
to  the  construction  of  school  facilities  and 
the  staffing  of  schools  with  qualified  teach- 
ers. The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  would  make 
available  $25  per  child  of  school  age  ($1.1 
billion  for  the  United  States)  to  each  State 
during  the  first  year  that  it  was  in  operation. 
In  Its  original  form  the  Metcalf  bill  (H.R.  22) 
would  have  Increased  to  $50  per  clilld  in  the 
second  year,  $75  per  child  in  the  third,  and 
finally  to  $100  per  child  in  the  fourth  year 
and  each  year  thereafter.  As  the  bill  was 
reported  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  HJl.  22  was  cut  back  to  $25  per 
child  annually  for  4  years.  The  NEA  rec- 
ognizes the  amount  allocated  under  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  the  duration  of  the 
bill  to  be  legitimate  areas  for  compromise 
since  these  areas  do  not  affect  the  basic 
principles  of  the  bill.  However,  the  NEA 
will  seek  restoration  of  the  original  amounts 
and  duration  when  H.R.  22  is  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  was  designed  as 
a  permanent  program  to  strengthen  State 
and  local  control  of  education  by  providing 
the  State  and  local  school  systems  with  both 
the  funds  and  the  freedom  to  use  these 
lunds  to  fit  their  needs. 

The  Miuray-Metcalf  bill  contains  a  main- 
tenance-of-effort formula  to  aseure  reason- 
able State  and  local  effort  to  support  edu- 
cation. This  formula  does  not  discriminate 
against  the  States  that  have  relatively  low 
income  per  child  of  school  age,  as  do  most 
other  bills.  The  maintenance-of-effort  for- 
mula In  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  does  not 
contain  an  e6cap>e  provision  for  the  wealthy 
States.  The  provision  applies  to  every  State 
alike. 

There  are  no  State  and  local  matching 
provisions  in  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill.  The 
reasonable  maintenance-of-effort  provision 
is  sufficient  to  assure  that  Federal  funds  will 
not  supplant  State  and  local  funds  for  edu- 
cation. Funds  provided  under  the  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  would  not  In  any  way  unbal- 
ance the  normal  operation  of  State  and  local 
school  systems;  they  would  strengtlien  and 
sustain  State  and  local  control  of  schools. 

The  NEA  continues  to  support  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  because: 

1.  Substantial  Federal  funds  must  be  made 
available  for  education  if  we  are  to  survive 
and  prosper  as  a  free  people. 

2.  State  and  local  control  of  education  is 
necessary  to  maintain  our  free  democratic 
institutions. 

3.  Therefore,  we  can  support  only  svich 
legislation  which  will  provide  Federal  funds 
in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  State  and 
local  contro'  of  education.  The  Murray- 
Metcalf  bill  was  designed  with  this  specific 
purpose  in  mind. 

4.  The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  provides  sub- 
stantial funds  for  public  elementary  and 
secondary  education  with  the  States  having 
freedom  to  choose  how  they  will  apportion 
the  money  between  teachers'  salaries  and 
school  construction.  This  freedom-of-choice 
principle  Is  essential  to  strengthening  State 
and  local  control  of  schools. 

5.  In  light  of  the  present  varied  needs  of 
the  States,  any  bill  that  does  not  permit 
the  States'  discretion  In  aiiportioning  their 
Federal  funds  between  salaries  and  construc- 
tion constitutes  unwise  and  unnecessary 
restraint  upon  State  and  local  school  sys- 
tems. 

6.  School  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th 
Congress  should  not  require  State  and  local 
school  systems  to  submit,  as  a  prerequisite 
for  receiving  Federal  funds,  formal  plans  for 
expenditure  of  these  funds  for  the  review  or 
approval  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation.   State  and  local  school  boards  have 
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workable  plans  for  using  funds  they  pres- 
ently have  available  for  salaries  and  con- 
struction. Local  school  boards,  with  the 
appropriate  advice  of  other  agenciea  In  their 
States  and  communities,  are  capable  of  de- 
veloping satisfactory  plans  for  spending  Fed- 
eral funds  for  salaries  and  construction 
without  the  review  or  approval  of  the  U.S. 
Com^missioner  of  Education. 

7.  School  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th 
Congress  should  not  require  State  and  local 
school  systems  to  match  Federal  funds. 
State  and  local  school  systems  are  currently 
spending  approximately  $14  billion  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  while  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  less  than 
»500  mUlion.  Under  this  lopsided  arrange- 
ment. State  and  local  school  systems  are  al- 
ready matching  Federal  contributions  by 
about  30  to  1.  Federal  funds  for  education 
should  supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and 
local  funds.  The  provision  for  maintenance 
of  State  and  local  effort  contained  in  the 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  will  provide  such  assur- 
ance and  at  the  same  tim.e  provide  flexibihty 
to  States  in  meeting  their  educational  needs. 

What  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  do  about  financing  schrK^ls  is  now  a  na- 
tional issue.  The  question  is  no  longer.  Will 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  for  edu- 
caMnn?  The  issue  is.  How  will  these  funds 
be  made  available''  Will  the  Congress  enact 
still  wider  proliferations  of  special  aids  on  a 
short-term  emergency  basis  with  no  real 
strengthening  of  the  total  educational  fabric 
and  very  real  danger  of  Federal  influence  on 
the  favored  aspects  of  tlie  school  program? 
Or  will  the  Congress  move  to  join  with  the 
States  and  local  communities  in  providing 
the  broad  financial  base  for  qttality  educa- 
tion essential  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Republic? 

The  American  people  want  quality  educa- 
tion for  their  children,  and  they  intend  to 
get  it.  The  American  people  are  ready  and 
willihg  to  pay  the  price  for  both  flrst-raie 
teachers  and  good  classrooni- 

The  NEA  respectfully  sugge'^ts  that  hoth 
major  political  parties  and  all  political  can- 
didates examine  their  positions  in  the  light 
of  the  needs  for  quality  education  for  all 
American  children.  The  NEA  is  confident 
that  the  American  voters  will  be  carefully 
assessing  tnesc  posirion.s  c'u.'-ir^g  the  coming 
yen  r 

SUMM.AaV 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  administra- 
tions  debt  service  bill  or  a  similar  school 
construction  proposal  comes  to  a  vote  in 
either  Hou.se.  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation will  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

If  a  bill  providing  Federal  grants  for  school 
construction  only  comes  to  a  vote  In  either 
House,  the  association  will  urge  that  it  be 
amended  to  include  teachers'  salaries  with 
freedom  of  choice  to  the  States  to  decide 
priorities. 

If  no  satisfactory  .srhool  support  bill  em- 
bodying the  principles  of  the  Murrav-Metcalf 
bill  IS  enacted  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, the  fssociarion  will  endeavor  to  make 
this  matte.-  a  major  i.ssue  in  the  political 
campaigns  of  I960  so  that  the  American 
people  may  again  expre.s.s  their  mandate  for 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  in  1961. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield "^ 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  can  say  without  quali- 
flcation  that  although  the  NEA  was  most 
anxious,   and   rightfoilv   so.   for   a   bill 
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srhich  would  embody  teachers'  salaries, 
ihey  are  in  favor,  and  remain  in  favor,  of 
:lassroom  construction. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.     I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Do  I  understand  the 
«JEA  has  changed  their  position  that  un- 
ess  amended  they  would  urge  that  it  be 
lefeated? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not yield  further  from  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  under 
he  pending  amendment  my  State  of 
Connecticut  would  receive  nothing  under 
;he  allocations  to  be  made.  If  that  is 
ncorrect  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Vlinnesota  to  correct  it;  and  I  believe 
.ome  of  the  other  Eastern  States  also 
Aould  receive  nothing. 

Mr.  QUIE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  This  question  of  need 
"or  school  construction  and  teachers" 
^alaries,  and  school  expenditures  is  a  rel- 
ative one.  Let  us  not  get  the  idea  that 
those  of  us  in  the  East  and  the  Northeast 
who  have  worked  hard  for  school  systems 
pave  money  to  burn  or  money  to  spare, 
or  that  we  do  not  expend  more  money 
on  the  activities  of  our  local  government 
than  other  States  do.  We  also  are  being 
taxed  up  to  the  limit  in  our  real  estate 
tax.  in  our  sales  tax.  and  in  our  State 
income  tax.  There  are  needs  in  our 
States  just  as  there  are  in  every  other 
State.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  situation 
where  we  are  constantly  being  asked  to 
nelp  depressed  areas  of  the  country, 
either  in  education  or  in  any  other  eco- 
nomic activities  and  yet  our  owti  people 
are  asked  merely  to  shoulder  a  heavier 
and  heavier  burden. 

I  submit  to  the  House  there  is  equali- 
sation. There  is  built-in  equalization  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  laws  of  this  coun- 
try under  which  my  State  of  Connecticut 
and  other  States  pay  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
Jiy.  Much  more  than  they  receive  back 
nto  their  own  State  treasuries.  That  is 
rue  of  Connecticut. 

This  is  real  equalization  in  thi.s  bill 

\\\  too  frequently  back   home  in  Con- 

lecticut  I  hear  comments  made  about 

he     fact    that     we    should     not     have 

tarious  projects  which  cost  tax  money 

\T\A    tax    revenue   becau.'^e   of    the   fact 

hatConnecticut  does  not  benefit  from  it. 

5ecause  it  is  based  on  a  ratio  of  approxi- 

nately  3  to  1   in  what  it  get.s  back  in 

revenue  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  are  savins,  cut  down  on  Ped- 

I'ral  taxes  and  we  can  afford  to  pav  foi 

our  own  needs  in  Connecticut      I  have 

opposed  thi'^  because  I  feel  my  State  i~ 

in  integral  part,  a  one-fiftietii  part,  of 

his  Nation  of  ours  and  that  we  have  a 

;  esponsibility    as    to    what    the    educa- 

lional  needs  in  Mississippi  are.  what  the 

educational  needs  are  in  West  Virginia. 

n  Arizona,  or  elsewhere,  and  that  we  in 

Connecticut  have  an  obligation  as  to  the 

<conomic  condition  of  other  State;-,  in 

he  Nation. 

Let  us  be  fair  about  that.  Let  u.s 
realize  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  too  far 
in  this  thing.  Let  us  realize  that  we  also 
in  our  State  of  Connecticut  de.^pite  our 
1  ndusti-jousness.  despite   our  good   for- 


tune, despite  oui-  industries,  have  magni- 
fied problems  too.   Let  us  realize  that  we  ■ 
need  assistance  in  school  constioiction 
just  as  the  other  States  do. 

Let  us  be  a  little  fair  and  a  little 
equitable  in  this  apportionment  of  Fed- 
eral revenues. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  should  be 
based  to  a  large  extent  at  least  on  local 
and  State  need.  That  is  the  real  purpose 
of  the  bill,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  Member  of 
this  House,  whether  for  this  bill  or 
against  this  bill,  who  is  against  educa- 
tion It  would  be  unfair  to  state  that 
any  Member  of  the  House  even  though 
he  might  oppose  this  bill  vigorously  is 
against  education.  We  all  know  that 
everyone  is  for  education. 

However,  it  is  a  matter  of  approach 
and,  if  I  might  have  your  attention  for 
a  few  moments,  I  would  like  to  talk 
about  this  amendment  briefly,  and  then 
about  the  whole  bill. 

Any  time  a  bill  is  presented  to  this 
House  and  I  am  a  Member  and  present. 
if  I  believe  it  is  an  actual  invasion  of 
States  rights  I  am  going  to  oppose  it.  I 
think  my  record  here  in  the  Hou.sc  will 
.'^how  that.  I  have  done  it  in  the  past. 
But  just  because  somebody  alleges  it  to 
be  an  invasion  of  States  rights  is  like 
pouring  water  on  a  duck's  back  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  unle.ss  I  feel  it  actu- 
ally is  such  invasion  because  I  am  not 
going  to  go  along  with  .someone's  mere 
allegation  that  a  bill  is  an  invasion  of 
States  rights,  even  though  that  Member 
may  sincerely  believe  it  to  be.  There  is 
no  invasion  of  States  rights  in  this  bill 
in  my  judgment,  but  there  is  a  great  ob- 
ligation under  the  Constitution  and  un- 
der our  American  way  of  life  for  us  to 
do  everything  within  reason  to  help  bring 
about  a  completely  educated  electorate,  a 
completely  educated  citizeriship.  and 
outside  of  the  proposition  of  food  and 
water,  shelter  and  clothes  and  medicine 
and  fundamental  things  of  that  kind. 
I  can  think  of  nothing  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  a  great  democracy  like  ours 
than  universal  education.  And.  there 
just  is  not  any  way.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  that  I  know 
of.  for  some  of  the  areas  in  our  great  and 
beloved  country  to  properly  provide  edu- 
cation for  their  children  without  .some 
Ftdei ai  a.ssistance. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma."  I  yield 
briefly   to  the  di.stinguished   gentleman 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Does 
not  the  nentleman  agree  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Quie  amendment  would  de- 
prive at  lea.st  half  of  the  States  of  any 
assistance'.' 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
talking  about  the  EUiott  amendment.  I 
am  supporting  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield?  • 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma     I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla-^ 
homa. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  CMclahoma  in 
supporting  this  legislation  and  in  sup- 
porting the  Elliott  amendment  and  com- 
mend him  for  being  one  of  the  strongest 
friends  of  education  in  this  body. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  and  can  sin- 
cerely return  the  compliment.  He  has  a 
distinguished  recoitl  in  that  field  as  well 
as  in  others. 

Let  me  say  this,  my  friends:  We  all 
love  this  country,  every  one  of  us.  We 
may  have  a  different  idea,  a  different 
viewpoint  toward  this  problem.  God 
bless  you.  If  you  are  against  the  bill,  I 
know  you  are  sincere;  at  least  I  assume 
you  are.  and  I  am  just  as  sincere  for  the 
bill.  And  I  repeat  I  am  sure  we  all  are 
in  favor  of  education,  but  it  is  just  a 
difference  of  approach. 

Let  me  say  this:  How  can  we  expect  to 
maintain  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world — and  I  hope  we  always  will — if  we 
do  not  maintain  an  educated  electorate? 
The  thing  I  am  afraid  of — and  it  worries 
me  and  worries  me  no  end — is  that  we 
are  going  to  let  the  old  rocking  chair  get 
us  here  if  we  are  not  careful,  my  friends, 
and  actually  let  some  of  the  Communist 
countries  outstrip  us  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. And  if  we  do  let  that  happen 
it  is  going  to  be  ti-agic. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  Yes,  I  am 
against  any  actual  invasion  of  States 
rights,  but  why  should  any  of  us  be 
afraid  of  our  own  Government?  The 
Federal  Government  belongs  to  us,  the 
people,  the  same  as  our  State  govern- 
ments do.  We  are  the  representatives  of 
the  people  here.  If  something  should  go 
wrong  and  if  there  should  be  an  attempt 
at  Federal  control — and  Federal  control 
is  opFKJsed  in  this  bill  and  I  am  opF>osed 
to  Federal  control — but  if  somebody 
should  try  to  control  it.  we  can.  we 
should,  and  I  am  sure  will  repeal  it. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  clo.se  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Would  the 
unanimous  consent  request  preclude  an 
amendment  to  line  22  on  page  13? 

The  CHAIRMAN  ( Mr.  Forand  ) .  That 
docs  not  affect  the  Elliott  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  The  gentle- 
man takes  the  first  part,  then  goes 
around  this  part  and  takes  up  the  other 
part.  I  want  to  know  if  the  part  that 
I  have  indicated  would  be  included. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  just  includes  the 
Elliott  amendment  and  the  amendments 
thereto.  Everything  will  depend  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  Elliott  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  He  does  not 
touch  this  particular  paragraph;  he  goes 
on  both  sides  of  it. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  Elliott 
amendment  is  disposed  of  any  Member 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  that  portion 
of  the  bUl. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon  1. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  the  Quie  amend- 
ment would  result  in  killing  the  bill.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  a  school  bill. 
The  Elliott  amendment  is  a  good  amend- 
ment and  the  Thompson  bill  is  a  good 
bill. 

When  it  comes  to  this  discussion  about 
need.  I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  as 
far  as  my  State  is  concerned.  I  have 
made  a  very  careful  study  and  know 
that  in  our  State  there  are  many  dis- 
tricts that  must  have  some  help.  They 
are  taxing  up  to  61  mills.  Our  State  is 
one  of  the  four  top  States  in  the  greatest 
sacrifice  for  education  in  proportion  to 
its  wealth. 

For  these  reasons  I  favor  a  school  bill. 
For  these  reasons  I  know  we  cannot  have 
a  .school  bill  with  the  Quie  amendment 
in  it.  I  am  very  happy,  too,  that  the 
other  amendment  carried,  that  would  put 
the  bill  on  a  matching  basis.  I  hope  that 
the  bill  in  that  fonn  will  receive  the  ap- 
proval of  the  administration  so  that  we 
may  have  some  help  for  our  school- 
children. J 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr. 

S.ANTANGELOl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SantangeloI. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House,  especially 
those  in  the  so-called  rich  States  of  our 
country:  tinder  the  Thompson  bill  you 
have  a  built-in  needs  test  already. 
Unier  the  Elliott  amendment  and  the 
Quie  amendment  you  are  going  to  kill 
this  bill  because  you  are  going  to  take 
money  away  from  the  States  of  New 
York.  Connecticut,  Illinois,  New  Jersey, 
and   other  so-called  rich  States. 

I  can  understand  why  the  Members 
from  upstate  New  York  are  against  the 
bill  and  the  matching  provisions.  The 
State  of  New  York  collects  60  percent 
of  its  income  from  the  city  of  New  York 
and  40  r>ercent  from  upstate.  They 
have  better  schools  and  have  a  better 
formula  in  New  York  State.  But  in  my 
area  and  in  the  area  represented  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]  and  others  in  New  York  City, 
we  have  sections  where  we  have  double 
and  triple  shifts  of  classes. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  figures. 
Under  the  bill  we  are  going  to  pay  out 
$325  million  in  the  first  year.  For  the 
State  of  New  York,  with  reference  to 
this  $325  million,  our  tax  contribution 
is  19.3  percent  or, $62  million.  Under 
the  Thompson  formula  we  get  back  $26 
million.  That  is  a  pretty  good  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  needs  of  our 
country.  However,  under  the  Quie 
amendment  and  the  Elliott  amendment 


we  get  nothing  and  we  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  tiie  people 
in  those  poor  districts  of  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
What  do  we  find  with  respect  to  the  $325 
million  in  taxes  which  will  be  used  to 
finance  the  cost  of  construction? 

Take  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  There 
in  New  Jersey  you  have  a  $10  million 
contribution  by  the  citizens  and  Uiey 
get  back  $9  million.  Connecticut  con- 
tributes in  taxes  $5,525,000  and  will  re- 
ceive $3,998,000.  Pennsylvania  contrib- 
utes $21,775,000  and  will  receive  $19.- 
175,000.  Illinois  contributes  $26  million 
and  will  receive  $16,933,000. 

Let  us  take  the  State  of  Mississippi 
that  so  many  people  are  concerned 
about.  The  State  of  Mississippi  will 
contribute  in  taxes  to  the  United  States 
$650,000  of  the  $325  million  and  she  will 
be  getting  $4,680,000.  Under  the  needs 
test  in  the  Thompson  bill  the  other  ix)or 
States  will  get  proportionately  the  same 
amount,  and  even  better.  But  if  you 
take  the  Elliott  amendment  and  the  Quie 
amendment  you  will  be  taking  away 
moneys  from  the  States  of  New  Jersey. 
Illinois,  California,  Cormecticut,  and 
some  of  the  other  big  States,  but  you  will 
not  be  doing  a  fair  thing  for  the  chil- 
dren throughout  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Thompson 
bill,  but  if  the  Committee  approves  these 
two  amendments,  as  much  as  I  favor 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  say  it  would 
be  silly  and  foolhardy,  because  you  would 
be  discriminating  against  those  poor 
children  who  live  in  poor  di-stricts  in  rich 
States. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  I  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  what  I  am  sure  was 
a  misstatement  he  made  for  lack  of  in- 
formation. Under  my  amendment  the 
State  of  New  York  would  get  $17,696,754. 
The  gentleman  said  that  the  State  would 
get  nothing. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  We  get  26  mil- 
lion under  the  Thompson  amendment. 
With  the  Quie  amendment  we  will  get 
nothing. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Does  the 
gentleman  recognize  also  that  this 
principle  is  involved  in  practically  all 
legislation  in  this  field? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  You  have  a 
needs  test  in  the  Thompson  bill.  The 
State  of  Mississippi,  which  contributes 
less  than  $1  million,  will  be  getting  ap- 
proximately $5  million.  That  applies 
to  South  CaroUna.  Arizona,  and  to 
the  other  States  in  the  South  which 
need  it.  We  have  built  in  a  needs  test 
in  the  Thompson  bill.  Why  compound 
a  felony  and  make  a  bad  thing  worse? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcHn  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  I  read  the  Thomp- 
son bill  correctly  it  is  matching  straight 
across  Xhe  board.  But  I  think  there  is 
one  thing  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  failed  to  take  into  consideration  in 
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the  Elliott  amendment,  that  is,  that  the 
per  capita  income  of  the  States  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  factors  in  disburs- 
ing on  the  beisis  of  need,  so  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  the  State  of  New 

York. 

Mr.  SANTANOELO.  Out  of  the  $325 
million,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  under 
the  Elliott  amendment  we  in  New  York 
will  be  getting  $17  million,  imder  the 
Thompson  amendment  we  get  $26  mil- 
lion, and  under  the  Quie  amendment 
we  get  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
all  know,  no  tax  system  ever  devised  is 
entirely  equitable,  and  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  would  be  no  difTerent  in  that 
respect. 

This  afternoon  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  point  out  that  if 
we  are  to  stay  abreast  of  the  Russians, 
we  have  to  maintain  a  strong  educa- 
tional system  in  this  country,  and  I 
agree.  We  have  built  over  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  the  greatest  educational 
system  ever  devised  by  man,  a  system 
that  has  provided  the  best  standards  of 
education  for  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  any  educational  system  known 
to  man.  This  has  been  done  by  individ- 
ual incentive. 

When  we  talk  in  terms  of  need,  I  think 
we  should  point  out  that  the  need  can- 
not be  predicated  solely  on  the  revenue 
received:  and  we  cannot  blind  ourselves 
to  the  failui-e  on  the  part  of  many  States 
and  communities  to  raise  the  money 
they  need  to  properly  finance  their  edu- 
cational systems. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  In  my  home 
community,  a  middle-income  class  com- 
munity, we  have  13  public  schools,  and 
we  are  carrying  today  two  major  bond 
i.ssues  for  which  we  built  additional 
classi  oom.s.  Tliis.  I  ref>eat,  is  a  middle- 
income  clas-s  community.  I  have  a  hopie 
tJiat  is  worth  possibly  $20,000.  on  which, 
incidentally,  there  is  a  mortgage,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  my  neighbors.  Our  real 
e.<;tate  taxes  run  approximately  $300  E>er 
year.  In  addition  we  pay  personal  prop- 
erty taxes.  There  are  other  States 
wherein  property  valued  at  $32,000  is 
ijxed  at  $90  to  S125  annually.  We  have 
no  complaint  about  spending  61  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  for  schools.  I  think 
It  is  proper,  and  it  should  be  done.  But  I 
cannot  go  to  my  neighbor,  who  has  one 
child,  and  an  income  of  $5,000  or  $6,000. 
and  tell  him  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  this 
bill  until  .<;ome  of  the  other  States  and 
communities  get  their  tax  systems  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  fMr. 
Coffin  1 . 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
-Strains  our  credibility  to  be  asked  to  be- 
lieve that  this  piece  of  legislation  we 
iiave  before  us  has  what  Madison  Avenue 
might  call  a  built-in  equalizer,  by  the 
simple  yardstick  of  paying  so  much 
money  for  a  schoolchild.  I  think  the 
Thompson  bill  is  an  excellent  bill,  and  I 
shall  support  it  in  any  event,  but  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  Elliott  amendment 
because  of  the  reasons  stated  so  well  by 
its  sponsor  and  others. 
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I  was  amused  yesterday  when  the 
sponsor,  who,  like  Homer,  sometimes 
nods,  said  that  the  built-in  equalizer, 
exists  because  in  the  poorer  States  they 
do  not  pay  tlieir  teachers  so  much,  it 
cost  less  to  heat  the  buildings,  and  we 
could  go  on  to  say  they  do  not  have  such 
elaborate  schools.  This  is  not  the  type 
of  equalization  we  need.  These  are  the 
very  things  the  lower  income  States  need 
to  provide  more  adequately.  What  we 
need  to  remember  above  all  is  the  neces- 
sity for  equalization  of  educational  op- 
portunity. We  know  that  the  richer 
States  are  going  to  pay  more  than  the 
poorer  States.  I  can  sympathize  with 
my  Iriend.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  SantanceloI  that  we  should 
not  prejudice  the  poor  districts  in  the 
rich  States.  But  let  us  look  at  om-  needs 
in  perspective.  I  have  been  willing  to 
vote  for  housing  projects  when  I  believed 
they  were  needed,  and  reclamation  proj- 
ects, if  they  were  worthy,  and  foreign- 
aid  grants  to  countries  in  great  need, 
giving  one  country  more  than  another, 
because  there  was  no  built-in  stabilizer, 
no  built-in  equalizer.  We  had  to  use  our 
judgment  to  meet  these  needs.  Is  it  any 
different  today,  as  we  look  around  this 
country?  As  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Green  1  stated  earlier  to- 
day, we  have  1  million  young  people 
each  year  migrating  from  State  to  State 
Is  it  not  important  that  we  tr\-  to  give 
these  million  young  people  at  least  an 
approach  to  a  minimum  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Kasem  1 . 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr 
one  who  comes  from 
prosperous  States,  if 
should  pass.  I  would  feel  very  much  like 
the  fellow  who  took  the  stranger  in  for 
the  night  and  showed  him  his  hospitality 
and  then  woke  up  the  next  morning  to 
find  his  silver  missing.  Like  the  uentle- 
man  from  Maine  I  Mr.  Coffin  I  I  have 
voted  consistently  to  help  those  areas 
of  the  United  States  that  are  economi- 
cally less  fortunate.  In  fact.  I  believe  in 
the  principle  of  need.  That  is  why  I 
'support  the  principle  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  at  all.  But.  whenever  we  take 
from  our  taxpayers  more  than  we  take 
from  others,  we  are  equalizin".  The 
general  purpose  of  this  bill  and  one  of 
the  things  that  brings  me  into  it.  i.s  that 
we  need  to  make  a  greater  effort  overall 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  Pre.'iident 
of  the  United  States  recently  called  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Education. 
presumably,  to  seek  advice.  After  care- 
fully deliberating,  the  people  at  thus 
Conference  resolved  that  the  United 
States  should  forthwith  spend  10  per- 
cent of  its  gros.s  national  inconio  to\\aril 
education  Ln  contrast  to  the  amoimt. 
slightly  less  than  3  percent,  now  being 
spent.  That  was  overwhelmingly  advo- 
cated to  the  President.  But,  as  we  ex- 
pected, that  recommendation  is  now 
buried  in  the  archives.  There  are  .some 
of  us  who  long  ago  despaired  that  the 
President  would  ever  give  heed  to  those 
whom  he  appoints  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  him.  An  essential  factor  that 
we  must  considei'  now.  i.s  thn\   there  i.s 
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equaUzation  in  another  respect,  besides 
the  fact  that  we  take  more  from  the 
wealthier  States,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
we  are  lifting  the  general  educational 
level  across  the  country,  which  tends  to 
bring  about  less  of  a  disparity  between 
the  various  districts  and  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  very  important  consid- 
eration here.  If  we  raised  our  educa- 
tional effort  to  the  la  percent  the  White 
House  Conference  so  vigorously  recom- 
mended to  the  President,  the  existing 
disparity  would  be  reduced  in  significance 
to  virtually  naught. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  what  Federal 
aid  to  education  means  to  my  district, 
the  25th  District  of  California,  which  1 
feel  is  a  district  about  as  representative 
of  the  entire  United  States  as  you  can 
find  on  a  socioeconomic  level.  My  con- 
stituents are  from  evei-y  comer  of  the 
countiy  and  the  world,  i^acial  represen- 
tation is  fairly  close  to  the  percentages 
over  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is 
a  mobile  population  in  part,  as  the 
United  States  population,  and  the  in- 
come brackets  run  the  entire  gamut. 

It  differs,  however,  in  significant  re- 
specus  from  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Populationwise,  it  has  nearly  tripled  in 
9  years,  which  makes  it  an  exaggerated 
example  of  the  education  needs  that  ex- 
ist throughout  the  country. 

You  all  know  of  the  large  growth  the 
Los  Angeles  area  has  been  experiencing, 
with  an  increa."-e  in  population  since  1950 
from  4,151,687  to  over  5.800,000  at  pres-  - 
ent.  More  than  30  percent  of  this  in- 
crease has  been  absorbed  by  the  25th 
District,  which  was  about  one-eleventh 
of  the  county's  population  in  1950  and 
now  holds  nearly  one-sixth.  Of  the 
1,670.000  population  increase  in  the 
county,  we  have  had  530.000  increase 
in  tlie  25th  District — from  370.000  to 
more  than  900.000. 

The  city  of  West  Covina  alone  has 
yrown  from  1,420  dwelling  units  in  1950 
to  a  total  of  13,000  now, 

Thi.s  growth,  naturally,  reflects  itself 
tremendously  in  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  classrooms.  The  coun- 
ty wide  increase  is  estimated  at  559  per- 
sorrs  per  day.  If  30  percent  of  this 
increase  is  in  the  25th  District,  this 
mean-s  we  uain  167  E>er  day.  The  World 
•Almanac  lists  26  p>ercent  of  the  Nation's 
population  ivs  being  between  the  aues  of 
J  and  19.  That  means  43  sciiool-age 
children  comin:;  into  my  district  or 
reaching  .school  age  every  day — I'j  neu 
cla.s.'-rooms  needed  every  day — 500  new 
classrooms  with  as  many  additional 
teachers  neces.«ai-\'  each  year 

I  do  not  feel  these  figures  are  abso- 
lutely accurate — they  are  too  low  Our 
lai'U'st  industry  is  new  home  construc- 
tion New  homes  are  bought  by  young 
couple.'..  Young  couples  have  young  chil- 
dren I  think  we  exceed  tlu-  national 
averages  here 

L05  Angeles  County  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner Harold  Ryan  was  recently 
quoted  in  the  Los  Angele.^  Time.s  as  say- 
insf.  "Citrus  was  our  major  crop — 
oranges  and  lemons.  Our  big  crops  now? 
Nursery  .stock  and  cut  flowers."  Our  big- 
gest crop  now  is  in  a  different  kind  of 
nursery  .•^toek  than  he  was  referring  to. 
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School  building  and  attempts  to  keep 
up  with  the  burgeoning  population  have 
been  tremendous,  but  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility to  keep  up  with  these  needs  under 
present  methods  of  school  financing. 
Los  Angeles  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Dr.  C.  C.  TriUingham  has  re- 
ported that  as  of  October  31,  1958,  there 
were  49,378  pupils  on  multiple  sessions 
in  the  county.  Of  these,  13,592  were  in 
school  districts  either  wholly  or  partially 
in  the  25th  Congressional  District.  A 
total  of  762  classrooms  are  necessary  to 
correct  the  .situation  richt  now — 230  of 
these  in  the  above-mentioned  .school  dis- 
tricts. Add  to  thi.s  a  total  of  about  five 
new  classrooms  needed  in  the  county  {jer 
day  and  our  problem  is  clear. 

Huge  new  schools  are  being  built  all 
the  time,  but  the  program  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  needs.     Even  with  the  aid 


of  defense  education  money,  regular  and 
special  State  allocations,  and  prc^ierty 
taxes  that  are  nearing  the  confiscatory 
level  we  are  falling  behind,  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  growth  pattern 
will  change  for  many  years  to  come. 
Even  with  the  expansion  program  that 
has  been  undertaken,  the  niunber  of  stu- 
dents on  multiple  sessions  has  hovered 
between  50,000  and  80,000  for  the  past  7 
years.  In  my  district  we  even  have  .some 
kindergarten  pupils  on  triple  and  quad- 
ruple sessions.  We  also  have  1,637  of  the 
county's  2.600  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
students  who  are  on  multiple  sessions. 

The  attempts  to  meet  the  demand  are 
reflected,  naturally,  in  taxes.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  figures  furnished  by 
County  Tax  Asses.sor  John  R.  Quinn 
shows  the  increase  in  taxes  per  $100  as- 
.sessed  valuation  from  the  25th  District. 
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WhiUitr        ...     

The  approximate  increase  in  school 
taxes  shown  here  is  50  percent  of  what 
it  was  in  1950.  In  some  areas  the  entire 
increase  is  less  than  the  school  tax  in- 
crease, and  in  all  cases  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  increase  is  embodied  in  the 
school  tax. 

In  other  words,  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation may  bring  more  efficiency  in  city 
governments,  ix)lice  and  fire  protection 
costs,  even  ab.sorbing  improvements 
without  appreciably  raising  taxes.  In 
schools,  however,  more  pupils  mean  more 
cla.ssrooms  and  more  teachers  in  a  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  population  increase, 
with  only  a  slight  saving  p)er  pupil 
administrationw  ise. 

School  taxes  are  lower  in  the  wealth- 
ier and  older  communities,  I  believe  the 
city  of  Beverly  Hills  has  the  lowest 
-school  tax  rate  in  the  county — 1.7979. 
with  2.3957  in  Santa  Monica,  and  lower 
rates  in  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Pasa- 
dena, San  Marino,  Culver  City,  Glen- 
dale,  Inglewood,  Alhambra,  and  Arcadia 
than  the  general  average  in  the  25th 
District  where  young  couples  are  just 
now  beginning  the  struggle  to  buy  a 
hou.se  and  transform  it  into  a  home 
where  their  children  will  grow  up,  form 
their  personalities,  and  receive  their 
educations. 

The  overcrowded  conditions  of  the 
schools  in  this  area  persist  in  spite  of 
State  a.ssistance  to  the  tune  of  about  30 
percent  of  the  total  State  expenditures 
last  year— $533,024,000  out  of  $1,909,- 
631,000  went  toward  education  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 
California  has  increased  its  contribution 
from  $120  per  unit  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  1950  to  $195  at  present. 

The  local  burden  is  becoming  confis- 
catory, as  I  have  stated.  School  dis- 
trict taxes  are  two  and  nearly  three 
times  higher  in  some  districts  than  in 
others.     The  State  of  California  has  a 


4  percent — 3  percent  State,  1  percent 
local,  which  14  States  don't  find  neces- 
sary— sales  and  use  tax,  high  gasoline 
taxes  with  plans  to  raise  them  this  year, 
and  a  personal  income  tax.  which  17 
States  in  the  country  don't  find 
necessary. 

The  need  for  aid  to  education  is  great 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  1953,  a 
study  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
shows  total  expenditure  per  child  rang- 
ing from  $7  to  $440.  Surely  all  of  our 
children  are  entitled  to  a  substantial 
education.  If  the  burden  is  too  great 
for  many  States  and  localities,  the  re- 
sponsibility lies  with  the  Congress  to 
adjust  the  situation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  field  of  education 
is  most  fertile  as  far  as  productive  fore- 
casting techniques  are  concerned.  Not 
in  every  area  of  human  endeavor  is  it 
pos.sible  to  know  that,  as  soon  as  a  num- 
ber of  children  are  born  in  a  given  year, 
there  will  be  a  need,  approximately  5 
years  later,  for  a  predictable  number  of 
kindergarten  classes,  followed  by  a  cer- 
tain demand  for  elementary  classrooms, 
textbooks,  teachers,  and  equipment,  fol- 
lowed at  further  predictable  intervals  by 
junior  high  .schools,  senior  high  schools, 
and  colleges. 

It  is  not  exactly  to  our  credit  that  our 
rate  of  attrition  is  still  somewhat  great, 
but  there  is  also  a  predictable  decrease 
in  the  losses  that  we  now  suffer  each 
year  in  our  school  population. 

I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  re- 
sponsible American  citizen,  as  a  respon- 
sible representative  of  my  constituents, 
not  unaware  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  It  therefore  grieves 
me  to  know  that  there  is  a  predictable 
demand  for  more  teachers,  more  class- 
rooms, more  equipment,  and  more  edu- 
cational tools  than  we  are  now  planning 
to  secure  for  our  children  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.     It  grieves  me  to  know- 


that  we  have  not  learned  from  the  les- 
sons of  the  past :  We  can  look  back  on  a 
long  series  of  classroom  shortages,  on  a 
continuing  number  of  inadequately 
trained  teachers,  and  a  general  neglect 
of  education,  essentially  attributable  to 
financial  malnutrition.  We  have  built 
this  record  of  neglect  despite  tremendous 
and  commendable  efforts  by  our  States, 
our  school  di.stricts.  and  our  localities,  to 
increase  their  tax  rates,  to  provide  nec- 
essary .school  services,  and  to  accomp- 
lish many  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
Today,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  we 
are  providing  our  youngsters  with  a  bet- 
ter education  than  a  generation  ago; 
that  they  are  taught  in  better  class- 
rooms than  they  used  to  be;  and  that 
textbooks,  equipment,  and  auxiliary 
sei-vices  are  at  a  higher  level  than  they 
used  to  be  in  my  own  youth.  I  realize 
that  this  is  not  true  throughout  the 
coimtry.  but  at  least  in  the  case  of  Cali- 
fornia these  tremendous  efforts  to  keep 
up  with  our  immigration  and  our  in- 
creasing birth  rate  have  borne  fruit. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  there 
has  been  no  visible  decrease  in  the  birth 
rate  and  that  oiu-  classroom  shortage 
persists.  There  may  be  room  for  honest 
men  to  quarrel  about  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  classroom  shortage,  but  that 
there  is  a  shortage  no  one  can  deny. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  young- 
sters who  attend  school  on  half-day 
sessions,  at  the  classrooms  improvised 
in  tents,  in  basements,  in  made-over 
church  buildings — there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  this  existent  shortage  of  classrooms. 

Less  visible  to  the  naked  eye  is  the 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  because 
most  of  us  cannot  readily  tell  the  differ- 
ence between  a  willing,  untrained  indi- 
vidual who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  class- 
room and  does  his  best  to  cope  with  30, 
35.  or  40  adventiu-ous  and  energetic 
youngsters,  as  opposed  to  the  qualified, 
trained,  educated  teacher  who  is  sure  of 
his  abilities  and  able  to  cope  with  a  class 
even  though  it  may  be  larger  than  is 
(^sirable.  But  just  because  this  differ- 
ence does  not  meet  the  naked  eye,  it 
exists  just  the  same.  It  has  in  the  past, 
and  will  in  the  near  future  cause  damage 
to  the  next  generation  which  will  not 
be  taught  as  well  as  it  should  be.  The 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers,  then,  is 
also  a  fact  which  is  very  much  with  us. 

Given  these  twin  shortages — class- 
rooms and  teachers — what  is  the  rem- 
edy? Surprisingly  enough,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  most  neces- 
sary remedy  is  money,  and  it  is  good  to 
know  that  leaders  of  both  parties  are  on 
record  on  the  need  for  increased  finan- 
cial support  for  education,  including  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  on  * 
several  occasions  has  indicated  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  help  al- 
leviate shortages  in  education. 

There  is  a  responsibility  by  all  levels 
of  government  to  meet  these  shortages 
in  education.  Historically,  there  was  a 
fight  lo  establish  local  taxing  units  to 
supE)ort  local  schools.  At  a  later  date, 
the  same  fight  had  to  be  made  at  the 
State  level,  to  use  the  taxing  power  of 
the  State  to  supr>ort  public  schools 
throughout  the  State  and  to  get  the 
State  to  share  the  responsibility  with 
the  local  taxing   units   to   finance   our 
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public  schools.  We  are  now  confronted 
with  a  similar,  phase  at  the  Pederai 
level.  In  fact.  Federal  funds  for  school 
have  been  available  for  a  good  manji 
years  but  these  funds  usually  have  beer 
allocated  for  specific  purposes:  voca- 
tional education,  school  lunches,  schoo 
milk  program,  the  so-called  federallj 
impacted  areas,  and  the  GI  bill  ol 
rights.  These  specialized  programs 
demonstrate  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
Federal  financial  aid  for  education  with- 
out Federal  control,  but  the  time  hai 
come  to  expand  these  special  aids  and 
to  provide  for  a  sharing  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility in  the  broad  financing  of  oui 
schools. 

The  other  body— the  Senate— has  al- 
ready acted  on  this  crucial  matter  and 
has  approved  S.  8.  the  McNamara  bill 
which  was  amended  through  the  Clark- 
Monroney  amendment,  which  provides  a 
flexible  formula  for  the  States  to  decide 
how  they  will  use  their  Federal  alloca- 
tion, whether  they  will  spend  it  foi 
school  construction,  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries, or  for  a  combination  of  the  two 
without  Federal  control  or  interference 

As  the  House  now  confronts  this 
equally  important  debate  on  the  future 
of  our  schools,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  thai 
the  House  will  follow  the  steps  outlined 
by  the  leadership  in  the  House  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  which  has  re- 
ported out  H.R.  22.  a  bill  which  offers  a 
freedom  of  choice  and  is  similar,  in 
principle,  to  S.  8  as  passed  in  the  othei 
body.  The  same  committee  of  the  House 
confronted  with  a  lack  of  progress  on  the 
part  of  H.R.  22,  also  has  reported  out  a 
school  construction  bill  in  an  attempt  U. 
enlist  the  support  and  agreement  of  cer- 
tain forces  which  are  opposed  to  th( 
kind  of  broad  Federal  support  bill  which 
I  personally  favor.  I  do  not  think  thai 
this  is  the  time  to  compromise  for  schoo 
construction  alone,  although  Californis 
could  benefit  from  school  construction 
though  not  as  much  as  it  would  from  a 
bill  which  offers  true  freedom  of  choice 
so  that  my  own  State  as  well  as  the 
other  States  can  decide  where  they  most 
need  this  welcome  Federal  infusion  ol 
funds  and  how  best  to  use  it.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  I  support  a  bill  along 
the  lines  of  the  Senate  version,  alonp 
the  lines  of  H.R.  22,  and  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  which  leaves  re- 
sponsibility for  education  to  the  States 
and  localities  which  should  be  free  tc 
make  their  own  decisions.  This  deci- 
sionmaking process,  however,  does  nol 
mean  that  we  can  do  without  badlj 
needed  Federal  funds  which  are  so  nec- 
essary if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  the 
predictions  we  can  safely  make  on  the 
basis  of  children  already  bom  and  now 
growing  up  to  enter  the  first  grade  and 
who  must  have  the  schools  which  pre- 
pare them  for  living  in  the  second  hall 
of  the  20th  century. 

I  am  tempted  to  invoke  the  menace  ol 
our  opponents  abroad  and  the  threat  tc 
our  way  of  life.  I  choose  not  to.  do  so 
because  I  think  our  schools  are'  worth 
supporting  regardless  of  the  challenges 
we  face  abroad,  simply  because  we  must 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. We  must  do  right  by  our  chil- 
dren ;  we  can  do  no  less. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement,  all  time  for  de- 
bate on  the  Elliott  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QuiEl  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott  1. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama)  there  were — ayes  76,  noes  103. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama  and  Mr.  Kearns. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
130,  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Pucinski  On 
page  12,  line  23.  strike  out  "Sec.  3"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3(a).'" 

On  page  13.  line  5,  add: 

"(b)  There  is  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  (or 
years),  such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $48,750,000 
in  any  fiscal  year  whlf  h  shall  be  equal  to 
15  per  centum  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  section  3(a).  for  m.ilciTig  loans  to 
private,  nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  each  State  for  constructing  8Ch<xil 
facilities.  Such  loans  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  granted  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  the  total  amount  of  such  loans  awarded 
for  use  by  qualifying  Institutions  in  each 
State  shall  be  lo  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  ratio  which  the  private,  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  school  jxjpula- 
tlon  in  any  such  State  bears  to  such  pop- 
ulation   nationally.     Any    such    loan — 

"(1)  shall  be  made  upon  application  con- 
taining such  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Commisbiou.  Pruiidcd. 
That  the  Commissioner,  In  allocating  the 
loans  to  the  respective  States,  shall  distrib- 
ute them  on  a  basis  of  priority  to  those 
applicants  demonstrating  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  need: 

"(2)  shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  finan- 
cial interest  of  the  United  States; 

"i3)  may  be  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  total  construction  cost,  as  hetermlned 
by  the  Commlssicmer.  and  shall  be5rf  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Commls.sior.er 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  the  higher  of 
(A)  2 '4  per  centum  per  annum,  or  ( B  i  the 
total  of  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  an- 
num added  to  the  average  annual  Interest 
rate  on  all  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
ptiblic  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  date  on  which 
the  contract  for  the  loan  is  made  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum;  and 

"(4)  shall  mature  and  be  repayable  on 
such  date  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  borrower,  but  such  date 
shall  not  be  more  than  40  years  after  the 
date  on  which  such  loan  wa«  made 

"If  any  part  of  the  total  funds  permitted 
to  be  allocated  within  a  given  State  re- 
main unused  at  the  end  of  the  first  fi.scal 


year,  they  shall  be  reallocated  fco'  vise  by 
Institutions  In  other  States  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioner.  Suoh  sums  shall 
be  over  and  above  the  sums  duly  appro- 
priated In  the  succaedlng  fiscal  year." 

Renumber  succeeding  lines  and  pa^es  as 
necessary. 

On  page  13,  line  8,  after  "section  3"  add 
"(a)". 

On  page  25  add  new  line  4  and  insert: 

"(1)  The  term  'private,  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school'  means  an 
educational  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 503(b)(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  is  entitled  to  exemption 
from  Income  tax  under  section  501(a)  of 
such  Crxle.  It  further  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thLs  act,  a  school  attendance  at 
which  meets  the  requirement  of  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  statutes  of  the  State  in 
which  the  applicant  school  is  located." 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  proix)sal  of 
the  i^'entleman  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  10128,  or  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  the  bill  here  under 
consideration. 

H.R.  10128  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment thereto  is  confined  strictly  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  In 
constiucting  needed  classr(X)ms  in  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  proposal  submitted  by  the  gentle- 
man deals  with  a  different  category  of 
schools,  in  that  it  proF>oses  to  make  loans 
to  piivate  schools.  Only  one  specified 
category  of  sch(X)ls  is  concerned  In  the 
bill  here  under  consideration — namely, 
public  schools. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  Is  in 
violation  of  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  of  the 
Hou.se  Rules,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  a 
■  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration." 

In  applying  the  rule  of  germaneness, 
the  Chair  has  ruled  time  and  time  again 
that  "one  individual  proposition  may  not 
be  amended  by  another  individual 
proposition  even  though  the  two  may 
belong  to  the  same  class."  In  this  re- 
gaid,  permit  me  to  direct  the  Chair's  at- 
tention to  volume  8  of  "Cannon's 
Precedents,"  sections  2952,  2953,  2964. 

Since  the  bill,  H.R.  10128.  is  confined 
to  one  specified  class  of  schools,  under 
the  rule  of  germaneness  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  plainly,  is  not  in  order  because 
it  would  add  another  specified  class  of 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  therefore,  insist  that 
the  point  of  order  re.sts  against  the 
peiitleman's  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  care  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  not  direct  my  remarks  to  the  pre- 
cedent long  established  in  this  Congress 
of  giving  Federal  assistance  to  private 
institutions,  but,  rather,  confine  myself 
primarily  to  the  question  of  germaneness 
on  my  amendment.  Should  the  Chair 
overrule  the  point  of  order  and  permit 
my  amendment  to  be  offered.  I  shall 
present  ample  precedents  to  justify  its 
adoption. 
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The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
raising  the  point  of  order  relies  on  para- 
graph 7  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    That  rule  says : 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject  dif- 
ferent from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
keyword  "subject." 

i  should  like  to  read  further  from  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Whether  or  not  an  amendment  be  germane 
should  be  Judged  from  the  provisions  of  its 
text  rather  than  from  the  purposes  which  the 
circumstances  may  suggest 

Other  decisions  have  held  that  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  an  amendment 
must  be  germane  to  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

Some  examples  cited  of  an  amendment 
which  was  held  germane,  not  being  "on 
a  subject  different  from  that  under  con- 
.sideration  '  belong  to  a  class  illustrated 
by  the  following :  To  a  bill  providing  for 
an  interoceanic  canal  by  one  route,  and 
amendment  providing  for  a  different 
route;  to  a  bill  providing  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Army,  an  amendment 
providing  for  the  encouragement  of 
marksmanship;  to  a  proposition  to  create 
a  board  of  inquiry,  an  amendment 
specifying  when  it  shall  rep>ort;  to  a  bill 
relating  to  "oleomargarine  and  other 
imitation  dairy  products,"  an  amend- 
ment on  the  subject  of  "renovated  but- 
ter" were  held  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration deals  with  school  construction. 
My  amendment  proposes  to  help  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  Nation's  private 
school  population  meet  the  same  prob- 
lems of  shortages  in  building  their 
schools,  as  is  being  experienced  by  the 
public  schools. 

We  come  back  now  to  the  question  of 
subject.  The  entire  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation  is  to  create,  through  Fed- 
eral assistance,  an  improved  condition  in 
our  educational  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that 
this  bill,  limits  Itself  at  this  particular 
time  to  Federal  assistance  only  to  public 
schools  is  incidental  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  is  being  told  in  the  bill  before 
us  that  there  is  a  school  crisis  in  America 
and  that  legislation  providing  Federal 
assistance  is  needed  to  solve  these 
school  shortages. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  bill: 

The  Congress  finds  that  despite  sustained 
and  vigorous  efforts  by  the  States  and  local 
communities,  which  liave  increased  current 
school  construction  to  unprecedented  levels, 
there  is  still  a  serious  shortage  of  class- 
rooms which  requires  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will,  if  the  point  of  order  is  over- 
ruled, move  to  amend  the  title,  of  this 
bill  to  add  to  the  title,  at  the  appropriate 
time,  the  following  words:  "and  to  pro- 
vide loans  for  the  construction  of  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools."  There  is  precedent  for 
this  type  of  an  amendment.  Reading 
out   of   volume    8,   paragraph   3011: 

A  proposition  dealing  with  a  number  of 
subjects  may  be  amended  by  an  additional 
subject  of  the  same  class. 


To  a  section  embodying  a  declaration  of 
policy  and  including  a  number  of  purposes 
an  amendment  proposing  to  incorporate  an 
additional  purpose  was  held  to  be  germane. 

This  entire  bill  deals  throughout  with 
the  school  construction  problem.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  strength- 
en the  Nation's  educational  system 
through  additional  school  construction 
to  be  made  possible  with  Federal  aid. 
Certainly  the  private  schools  of  Amer- 
ica are  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
educational  system,  and  therefore  what 
I  am  proposing  is  in  the  same  class  and 
constitutes  part  of  the  same  subject. 

As  further  proof  that  these  private 
schools  are  within  the  State  educational 
mechanism  is  the  fact  that  they  must 
comply  with  tlie  compulsory  attendance 
laws  and  the  minimum  standards  set  by 
Stale  educational  policies. 

Finally,  on  the  amendment  that  was 
just  debated  here  previous  to  this  one. 
there  was  considerable  discussion  about 
whether  or  not  students  attending  pri- 
vate schools  should  be  included  in  the 
formula  which  is  used  to  compute  a 
State's  share  of  the  Federal  grant  based 
on  a  State's  entire  school-age  popula- 
tion. Certainly  there  is  no  question  but 
that  under  H.R.  10128  the  formula  pro- 
vides that  private  school  students  are  to 
be  considered  in  determining  a  State's 
quota.  Since  they  now  are  considered  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  any  amendment  to  give 
them  relief  is  germane  and  should  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  helping  America  improve 
Its  education  facilities  on  a  broad  scale. 

The  private  schools  of  this  country 
are  an  integral  part  of  this  subject  and 
must  be  considered  for  assistance  if  the 
intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  be  ful- 
filled. You  cannot  sweep  under  the  rug 
5  million  youngsters  attending  private 
schools  today,  in  considering  this  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  bill,  and  therefore 
I  submit  that  any  relief  that  we  pro- 
po.se  through  my  amendment  to  the  pri- 
vate schools,  through  the  machinery  of 
loans,  is  as  germane  to  this  legislation 
as  any  amendment  that  we  have  de- 
bated and  adopted  and  voted  on  here 
today.  My  amendment  deals  with  the 
same  subject  and  the  same  class  as  the 
rest  of  the  bill  and  thus  meets  the  test 
of  germaneness.  I  hope  the  Chair  will 
overrule  the  point  of  order  and  permit 
us  to  proceed  with  my  amendment  at 
which  time  I  will  present  lengthy  sup- 
port for  this  loan  program  of  assist- 
ance to  our  Nations  nonpublic  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Forand).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  under  consideration  wherein  he 
makes  provision  for  the  making  of  loans 
to  private,  nonprofit,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  each  State  for  con- 
structing school  facilities.  The  bill 
under  consideration  has  to  do  strictly 
with  public  schools,  and  under  the  defi- 
nition of  "State  educational  agency"  it 
recites  very  clearly  that  "State  educa- 
tional agency"  means  the  State  board 
of  education  or  other  offices  or  agencies 
primarily  responsible  for  State  supervi- 


sion of  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  It  refers  to  local  educational 
agencies  as  being  in  administrative  con- 
trol and  having  direction  over  tax -sup- 
ported public  education  in  a  citv.  and  so 
forth. 

The  Chair  feels,  laudable  as  is  the  aim 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
.strong  as  his  arguments  have  been,  that 
he  is  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  uses  the  same  reasoning  in  pas.sing 
on  this  point  of  order  as  he  did  on  the 
previous  point  of  order  dealing  with 
teachers'  salaries.  The  Chair  shall  not 
repeat  the  passages  in  the"  House  rules 
and  the  manual,  nor  "Cannon's  Proced- 
ure,"  or  any  precedents  that  he  used 
heretofore,  but  will  apply  them  in  this 
case,  plus  the  fact  that  a  specific  propo- 
sition quite  similar  to  this  was  ruled 
upon  in  this  House  on  July  7,  1956,  by 
our  colleague  who  was  then  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price  1. 

In  that  instance  Chairman  Price  held 
that — 

A  specific  proposition  may  not  be  amended 
by  a  general  provision. 

To  a  bill  providing  Federal  assistance  for 
the  construction  of  schools  in  areas  impacted 
as  a  result  of  Federal  activity.  An  amend- 
ment providing  for  Federal  assistance  to 
school  construction  generally  was  held  to  be 
not  germane. 

Further,  on  July  13.  1956.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  ruled  on 
a  point  of  order  and  held  that  it  was 
not  in  order  to  propose  to  amend 
one  individual  proposition  by  another 
individual  proposition  even  though  they 
be  of  -the  same  class.  To  a  bill  provid- 
ing assistance  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities for  research  in  crippling  and  kill- 
ing diseases  an  amendment  to  provide 
for  training  of  research  workers  was  held 
to  be  not  germane. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  must  hold  that 
the  amendment  is  not  germane  and  sus- 
tains the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  amendments  on  the  Clerk's  desk, 
similar  to  the  prop>osal  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PucinskiI, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  They  differ  from 
his  approach  in  some  respects.  My  sub- 
stitute, for  instance,  would  not  increase 
the  amount  of  aid  proposed  to  be  au- 
thorized in  the  bill  before  us.  It  would 
merely  set  aside^  15  percent  of  that 
amount,  that  is,  'of  $325  million,  and 
make  it  available  for  assistance  to  chil- 
dren attending  nonpublic  schools. 

Unfortunately,  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  was  ruled  out  of 
order.  It  was  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order  challenging  its  germaneness. 

I  have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
precedents  cited  by  the  Chairman,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  on  points  of 
order  raised  against  amendments  deal- 
ing with  teachers'  salaries  and  with  as- 
sistance to  nonpublic  schools.  They  have 
effectively  closed  the  door  to  the  consid- 
eration of  my  substitute.  It  would  be 
futile  at  this  point  for  me  to  call  up  my 
amendments.  They  would  meet  the 
same  fate  as  befell  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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I  am  deeply  distressed  by  these  <le- 
velopments.  Although  I  have  lister  ed 
patiently  and  hoE>efiilly  to  the  debite 
on  the  legislation  before  us.  I  have  not 
heard  a  satisfactory  explanation  and 
ju.-tification  of  the  allocation-distril  u- 
tion  formula  proposed  in  H.R.  10128.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  justfl- 
cation  for  counting  aU  school  children  in 
allocating  funds  to  the  several  Stat  as, 
and  then  counting  out  the  children  s,t- 
tending  nonpublic  schools  in  the  dist  -i- 
bution*of  that  aid  within  each  Sta;e. 
This  just  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lai  or 
will  correct  this  discrimination  in  futi  re 
legislation.  I  hope  that  the  needs  of  ill 
schoolchildren  will  be  kept  in  mind  in 
future  legi.slation. 

I  would  like  to  take  thi.s  opportun  ty 
to  make  a  further  comment  on  this  iia- 
portant  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  educatic  n. 
We  are  devoting  a  substantial  porti)n 
of  our  national  budget,  and  considerable 
effort,  to  the  task  of  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  go41ess,  atheistic,  materialis  ic 
communism. 

Federal  aid  to  educatipn,  provided  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  and  proposed  in  the  legislation  be- 
fore us.  constitutes  a  part  of  our  effc  rt 
in  fighting  communism. 

I  am  certain  I  need  not  remind  t  le 
membership  of  this  House  that  coii- 
munism  poses  the  gravest  threat  to  tie 
security  of  our  Nation,  and  to  the  sur- 
vival of  our  Judeo-Christian  civilizatic  n. 
Our  Christian  heritage  and  beliefs  are 
one  of  our  most  potent  weapons  in 
waging  this  contest.  Are  we,  in  this 
Congress,  to  turn  our  backs  on  this  her- 
itage and  attempt,  through  discrimina- 
tory legislation,  to  undermine  both  re- 
ligious freedom  and  religious  educatiim 
in  America? 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  those 
of  our  citizens  who.  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  conscience  insist  on  reli  j- 
ious  education  for  their  children,  already 
bear  a  dual  financial  burden:  first,  tie 
burden  of  contributing  their  share  x> 
the  support  of  our  public  schools  ard. 
secondly,  the  burden  of  financing  in  ti  le 
entirety  the  cost  of  constructing  and 
maintaining  sectarian  schools. 

Shall  we  now  impose  a  further  burd(  n 
upon  them,  by  requiring  them  to  pay 
Federal  taxes  which  will  be  spent  e  c- 
clusively  for  the  support  of  public 
schools?  This,  to  me.  constitutes  raik 
discrimination.  Whether  intentional  y 
or  not.  such  discrimination  can  ha'  e 
only  one  effect:  it  will  lead  to  the  d  >- 
struction  of  our  present  educational  sy  ;- 
tem  in  America  in  which  private,  secta  ■- 
Ian.  and  public  schools  have  their  righ  - 
ful  place  and  fulfill  a  common  purpose- - 
the  education  of  our  youth. 

Through  this  discrimination,  we  w  11 
bring  the  force  of  public  taxation  polici  ?s 
to  bear  upon  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  our  education  .system  to  an  extent 
never  even  approached  in  the  history  )f 
our  Nation.  By  leveling  this  addition  U 
economic  pressure  at  our  private  ard 
sectarian  schools,  we  will  be  driving  then 
out  of  existence.  The  average  taxpayiT 
who  wishes  to  exercise  his  conscience  I  y 
sending  his  children  to  a  religious  scho)l 
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will  be,  in  effect,  denied  this  opportunity 
as  effectively  as  if  we  would  amend  the 
Constitution  and  pass  a  law  prohibiting 
the  existence  of  sectarian  schools  for 
the  great  mass  of  our  people. 

I,  for  one.  cannot  advocate  such  a 
course.  I  believe  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  who 
drafted  our  Constitution,  and  repugnant 
to  the  entire  tradition  of  the  American 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
thing;  the  majority  of  the  people  whom 
I  represent  in  this  House  are  not  wealthy 
people.  My  constituents  are  hard-work- 
ing industrious  people.  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  constituents  should  be  denied 
their  rightful  opportunity,  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  and  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  provide  their  children 
with  religious  education  if  this  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science. The  people  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict must  not  be  denied  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  rights  through  the 
application  of  economic  pressure.  I  am 
here  to  defend  their  rights,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

And  there  Ls  one  last  point  I  want  to 
make:  I  firmly  believe  in  our  constitu- 
tional separation  of  church  and  state.  I 
will  fight  any  attempt  to  establish  a 
State  religion.  I  will  fight  any  attempt 
to  enforce  the  legal  observation  of  any 
State  religion  by  law.  And  I  shall  fight 
any  legislation  attempting  to  compel 
men  to  worship  God  in  any  manner  con- 
trary to  their  conscience. 

These  are  the  things  which  our  Con- 
stitution prohibits,  and  I  will  continue 
to  uphold  our  Constitution  forcefully, 
consistently,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

By  the  same  token,  I  will  strongly  op- 
pose any  attempt  to  deprive  our  people  of 
their  constitutional  rights,  whether  this 
attempt  is  made  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  L.andrvm  of 
Georgia:  Page  22  line  22  after  "Sec  10"  In- 
sert "(a)"  and  after  line  5  on  rage  3.  In- 
sert  the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act.  or  of  any  other  law,  or  of  any  rule, 
regulation,  decision,  or  action  made  or  taken 
under  this  Act  or  under  such  other  law,  the 
laws  or  practices  of  a  State,  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  with  respect  to  the 
personnel,  program  of  instruction,  firmula- 
tion  of  policy,  and  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  State  shall  in  no  way 
disqualify  such  State  lor  any  grant  under 
this  Act  or  afTect  in  any  manner  the  amount 
of  such  grant:  and  no  such  provision  shall 
be  deemed  to  require  or  permit  the  impo- 
sition of  any  requirement,  condition,  or  re- 
striction on,  or  in  any  way  control  or  affect 
the  uses  which  may  be  made  of  such  funds 
when  granted  to  the  State  because  of  the 
laws  or  practices  of  the  State  or  of  a  pniiM- 
cal  subdivision  thereof  with  respect  U)  the 
personnel,  program  .>f  instruction,  formula- 
tion of  policy,  or  the  admlnistraf ton  and  op- 
eration of  the  public  element.iry  a::d  'sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  State  •' 
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Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr,  Chairman,  evory 
opponent  and  almost  every  supporter  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  is  opposed  to 
Federal  control  in  education.  This  fact 
is  recognized  by  the  distinguished  au- 


thor of  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr,  Thompson]  and  by  all  those 
who  support  him  in  this  legislation.  It 
is  obvious  that  that  is  true  because  of 
section  10  of  this  bill  which  I  attempt 
to  amend  here.  Section  10  of  the  pro- 
posed act  is  headed  "Assurance  Against 
Federal  Interference  in  Schools." 

If  we  really  mean  what  we  say.  if  we 
really  do  want  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools,  if  we  really  do  want  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  without  control 
from  Washington,  then  let  us  stop  giv- 
ing lipservice  to  it  and  vote  this  amend- 
ment in.  The  most  important  decisions 
in  any  government  are  the  decisions  of 
how  much  to  spend,  what  to  spend  it  for, 
and  how  to  raise  the  money.  If  you  con- 
centrate the  decisions  on  how  much  to 
spend  for  public  education  and  how  it 
shall  l>e  spent  for  pubhc  education  and 
to  whom  it  should  go,  then  you  are  evi- 
dently concentrating  all  of  the  control 
of  public  education  in  Washington, 

This  amendment  in  simple  terms  does 
only  one  thing.  That  is,  it  assures  that 
the  money  that  is  allocated  to  the  State 
of  California,  to  the  State  of  New  York. 
Vermont  or  Georgia,  or  Alabama,  goes  to 
that  State,  to  be  spt'nt  according  to  that 
State's  laws  and  policies  regarding  pub- 
lic education. 

Mr,  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia 

Mr,  FI.YNT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  for  yielding  to  me  so  that 
I  may  ask  him  a  question:  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  do  exactly  that  which  the  author  of 
the  Wll  stated  on  the  floor  yesterday, 
and  that  is  to  restrict  and  prohibit  Fed- 
eral control  of  any  kind  in  the  matter  of 
expending  the  funds  provided  in  this 
act? 

Mr,  LANDRUM.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  The  distinguished  author  and  his 
colleagues  say  that  that  Ls  what  they 
want.  They  head  the  section,  "Assur- 
ance Against  Federal  Interference  in 
Schools." 

Mr  FLYNT,  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  l>e  to 
effectively  place  in  the  act  a  disclaimer 
of  Federal  control  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  precedent  laid  down  in  the  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  of  Topeka? 

Mr  LANDRUM.  That  is  true.  I  want 
to  make  it  ab.solutely  clear  that  there  are 
many  rpa.,ons,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  we  .should  be  care- 
ful not  to  turn  over  control  of  the  public 
.schools  to  the  Federal  Government,  but 
there  are  hundreds  more  reasons,  I  am 
sure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Gior'jia  and  others  will  asree  there  are 
hundreds  more  rea.sons  why  we  should 
assure  again.'^t  any  Federal  control  in 
rduca!:on.  and  this  amendment  does  it. 

Mr,  FLYNT,  May  I  state  that  the 
gentleman  has  researched  this  question 
and  come  up  with  the  personal  conclu- 
sion that  this  language  is  the  only  effec- 
tivp  disclaimrr  in  the  matter  of  control. 

Mr  LANDRUM.  It  is  the  only  lan- 
uuaRc  r  have  found  in  2  years  of  hard 
and  serious  study  that  wili  do  anything 
against  Federal  control. 
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Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Without  commenting 
at  this  time  on  other  effects  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  which  gives  me  great  con- 
cern lest  it  further  prevent  school  inte- 
gration, I  should  like  to  address  myself 
to  this  question.  I  certainly  wish  to  re- 
tain in  the  bill  the  protection  of  the 
Davis- Bacon  Act  as  provided  in  section  8, 
dealing  with  labor  standards.  Would 
the  gentleman's  amendment  remove  the 
protection  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  from 
this  bill? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion that  it  would  remove  the  E>avis- 
Bacon  Act  from  this  bill.  That  is  an- 
other matter  entirely.  Here  I  try  solely 
to  remove  the  authority  to  control  the 
policies  of  education  relating  to  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Davis-Bacon  Act  directs  itself  only 
to  wages  paid. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  might  be  called  the 
anti-Powell  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment, as  drawn  up  in  good  faith  by  my 
colleague  iram  Georgia,  would  com- 
pletely destroy  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954  in  the  field  of  education. 
Before  me  I  have  some  of  the  legislation 
adopted  by  individual  States  which  this 
amendment  would  supp>ort. 

For  instance,  the  State  of  Georgia  by 
legislation  can  abolish  the  public  school 
system,  Mississippi  by  local  option.  North 
Carolina  by  local  option.  South  Carolina 
by  legislation,  Virginia  by  local  option. 
This  amendment  would  support  that. 

It  would  support  the  grants  to  private 
education  by  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia. 

It  would  support  the  sale  or  lease  of 
puWic  scho(ri  facilities  to  private  organi- 
zations, another  method  of  getting 
around  the  Suiweme  Court  decision  by 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina. 

It  would  undergird  the  use  of  public 
funds  for  segregated  schools  in  Georgia, 
Louisiana.  South  Carc^na,  and  Virginia. 

It  would  grant  extraordinary  powers  to 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  Virginia  to  suspend  public 
school  education  laws. 

It  would  give  legal  authority  to  restric- 
tions on.  or  kangaroo  probes  of,  the 
NAACP  in  the  States  of  Alabama.  Flor- 
ida. Louisiana.  Mississippi.  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia. 

It  would  also  undergird  the  interposi- 
tion of  nullification  or  protest  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  which  is  now  tak- 
ing place  in  the  States  of  Alabama.  Flor- 
ida. Georgia.  Louisiana.  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Tlierefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking 
as  an  affirmation  of  our  Supreme  Court 
decision  that  we  vote  against  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  and 
beloved  gentleman  from  Georgia  offered 
this  precise  amendment  to  the  bill  in 


committee.  It  is  to  say  the  least  a  "re- 
verse English"  amendment  because  it 
would,  in  fact,  in  the  (pinion  of  many 
of  us  because  of  the  language  which  says 
"or  of  any  other  law  or  of  any  rule,  regu- 
lation, decision,  or  action  made  or  taken 
under  this  Act  under  such  other  law ' 
virtually  nullify  the  effect  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  and  certainly,  the  Supreme 
Couit  decisions, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  heard  the  gentleman's 
statement  yesterday,  and  would  like  to 
have  a  little  further  clarification.  In 
accordance  with  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation and  his  opinion  yesterday, 
which  I  must  say  I  agree  with  as  to  its 
effect,  is  it  not  true,  going  one  step  fur- 
ther, that  the  administrative  agency 
could  issue  regulations  requiring  all 
schools  to  give  assurance  that  they  are 
complying  with  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  1954?      , 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No; 
it  is  my  opinion  it  %rould  not. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  would  keep  the 
administrator  from  issuing  such  a  regu- 
lation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
decision  in  the  case  of  Brown  against 
the  Board  of  Education  specifically  is 
related  to  State  funds.  This  is  a  Fed- 
eral bill.  That  is  No.  1.  Point  No.  2.  it 
specifically  reposes  in  the  Federal  district 
court  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yesterday  the  gentle- 
man gave  as  his  opinion  that  under  the 
provision  of  the  section  he  referred  to. 
funds  could  be  withheld  from  any  dis- 
trict that  was  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  it 
had  been  adjudicated  as  being  in  defi- 
ance, yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Could  not.  then,  under 
this  provision,  the  administrator  of  this 
act  require  by  regiilation  every  district 
to  give  assurance  that  they  were  in  com- 
pliance? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
until  the  district  had  been  adjudicated 
as  being  in  defiance,  the  administrative 
agency,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
has  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  good  lawyer  and  has  given  a 
lot  of  thought  and  study,  and  since  it  is 
his  bill,  I  wanted  to  clarify  this  point. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  colleague  very  much. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
respectfully  disagree  with  both  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son], and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  LandrumI  in  the  conclusions 
reached  as  to  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment. These  statements  are  based.  I  as- 
sume, upon  the  presumption  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  referred  to  is 
the  law  of  the  land.  To  that  I  do  not 
subscribe.  I  rather  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  the  Congress  has  the  right 
to  legislate  on  this  subject,  and  until  it 
does  it  is  nothing  but  the  opinion  of  the 
group  which  occupies  the  marble  palace 
across  from  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  one  statement? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  intended  to  say, 
when  I  was  exchanging  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  that  we  could  not 
here  amend  the  Constitution.  I  believe 
I  did  not  say  that.  Rather  I  said  we 
could  not  overturn  a  decision.  To  that 
extent  I  stand  corrected  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

If  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
correct  that  we  do  not  need  any  law  on 
this  subject,  then  vAiy  does  he  oppose 
the  enactment  of  this  amendment?  Of 
course  I  again  find  myself  on  the  other 
side,  in  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  the  author  of  this  bill, 
who  stated  yesterday — and  it  is  in  the 
Recokd — that  you  really  do  not  need  an 
amendment,  because  the  courts  are  going 
to  construe  the  proix)sition  in  favor  of 
the  integrationists  when  it  is  presented 
to  them.  They  have  already,  like  the 
billy  goat  at  the  convention,  voted  on 
that  subject,  but  if  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion in  the  mind  of  anybody  about  this 
matter,  and  particularly  I  want  to  ad- 
dress my  remarks  to  my  southern  col- 
leagues who  gave  so  much  service  to  this 
question  of  forced  integration,  if  there 
is  still  any  doubt  in  your  mind  about  it. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
down  in  my  district  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  entered  a  suit  to  require  in- 
tegration of  the  beaches  along  Harrison 
County,  Miss.  Upon  what  theory? 
Upon  the  theory  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  contributed  to  the  safeguard- 
ing of  that  sea  wall  by  pumping  some 
sand  in  there.  • 

Now,  let  us  get  this  crystal  clear  once 
and  for  all.  You  cannot  eat  your  pie 
and  keep  it  too.  I  am  talking  again  to 
my  southern  colleagues.  If  you  vote  for 
this  bill,  you  are  voting  to  do  what? 
To  tax  your  people  to  build  schools  in 
other  States,  or  else  to  integrate  our 
schools.  As  long  as  you  maintain  that 
your  schools  are  going  to  be  segregated, 
then  you  will  pay  taxes  without  getting 
any  of  the  benefits  of  it. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this 
thing.  These  gentlemen  who  Btre  pio- 
posing  this  legislation  know  what  they 
are  doing;  they  know  what  this  is  all 
about;  and  there  is  no  room  for  anybody 
to  hide  behind  this  question.  You  are 
either  voting  for  schools  to  be  integrated 
If  they  get  any  of  this  money,  or  you  are 
taxing  your  people  to  build  them  else- 
where. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  <  n 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentl?- 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landrum]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  i  demanded  by  Mr.  Landru*) 
there  were — ayes  78,  noes  151. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  off -r 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Powell:  Pa  ;e 
18.  line  4,  after  section  6(a)    Insert: 

"7.  The  school  facilities  constructed  wl  h 
the  assistance  of  payments  received  und;r 
this  act  shall  be  available  to  students  witli- 
out  regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  nation il 
origin,  or  religion,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Suprerie 
Court  ■' 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri  ;e 
to  present  this  Powell  amendment  which 
has  carried  in  previous  years.  The  lan- 
guage is  somewhat  different.  It  repri'- 
sents  merely  an  affirmation  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision. 

I  would  like  briefly  in  the  5  minutes 
allotted  to  me  to  bring  up  some  of  the 
doubts  that  are  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  you. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  mig  it 
be  asked:  Why  is  it  that  I  opposed  a 
similar  amendment  to  other  bills  in  th  is 
session  of  Congress,  most  recently  the 
housing  bill?  In  that  instance  I  o]>- 
posed  the  amendment  because  it  was  ai  i- 
nounced  that  the  amendment  was  beir  g 
used  to  kill  the  housing  bill.  I  am  usir  g 
this  amendment  not  to  kill  the  bill  but 
because  if  this  amendment  is  not  in  it 
I  cannot  vote  for  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, because  it  would  be  considered  as 
a  vote  against  civil  rights.  Also.  wh(  n 
that  amendment  was  offered  to  the  hou  ;- 
ing  bill  we  had  no  law  governing  it. 

I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Missi^sip  ai 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  the  la'  v. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  the  law  )f 
the  land.  There  are  three  groups  oc- 
cupying three  marble  palaces  in  Wash- 
ington, one  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  oiie 
across  the  street  and  one  here.  Each 
branch  of  Government  represents  tie 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative 
There  is  no  law  covering  housing  segre- 
gation by  the  Supreme  Court  but  theie 
is  one  covering  segregation  in  educatio  i. 
which  is  the  decision  of  1954. 

With  the  Elliott  amendment  as  a  pa  t 
of  this  bill  it  means  most  of  this  monty 
will  be  going  to  those  Southern  States 
that  are  in  need  of  funds,  and  it  is  moie 
apparent  than  ever  that  this  amendment 
is  necessary. 

There  are  tho.se  who  say  this  amenc  - 
ment  will  kill  the  bill.  That  was  n(  t 
used  as  an  argument  against  my  dii  - 
tinyuished  colleague  from  Alabama 
when  he  introduced  the  Elliott  amenc  - 
ment.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  commit - 
tee  adopted  it. 

Who  is  going  to  vote  against  the  bi  1 
if  the  Powell  amendment  is  in  there? 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  Federal  aii 
to  education  will.  If  they  are  in  the 
majority  they  are  going  to  defeat  the  bi  1 
anyway.  Many  southerners  have  toll 
me  they  do  not  want  this  bill  in  an,' 
form. 

In  the  next  place  there  are  those  wh  > 
say  my  amendment  is  hurting  the  edu- 
cational future  of  little  Negro  childrer . 
I  would  like  to  say  that  on  every  visit   : 
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have  made  to  the  South,  and  I  have 
made  many  in  recent  months,  every 
group  I  have  talked  to.  every  group  of 
students,  for  instance,  I  talked  to,  has 
unanimously  without  dissent  been  in  fa- 
vor of  this  amendment.  Every  single 
church  organization,  including  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Churches,  the  Council  of 
Bishops  and  the  African  Methodist 
Church  are  in  favor  of  this  amendment. 
The  delegations  to  the  NAACP  national 
convention  coming  from  the  Southern 
States  voted  unanimously  last  year  with- 
out any  dis.sent  in  favor  of  thi.s  amend- 
ment. 

May  I  say  also  that  a  question  has 
been  raised  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Thompson  I.  and  I  want  to 
thank  him  for  his  great  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill.  He  .says  this 
amendment  is  not  neces.saiy  becau.se  it 
is  stated  that  there  is  power  to  With- 
hold funds.  I  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  the  White  House  smned  by  Gerald 
Morgan,  which  is  in  reply  to  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  the  Attorney  General,  to  the 
Secretary  of  HEW,  and  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  shall  quote  only 
one  paragraph  in  which  Gerald  Morgan 
on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare states  that  they  do  not  assume  that 
it  is  essential  to  the  executive  branch 
that  action  to  reserve  or  withhold  funds 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  re- 
course we  have  to  impose  these  condi- 
tions or  to  guarantee  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is  followed  is  by  adopting 
this  amendment.  A  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  Su- 
preme Court.  A  vote  against  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  civil  rights. 

I  ask  in  conclusion  that  we  adopt  this 
amendment  and  get  on  to  the  business 
of  having  education  in  compliance  with 
the  law  of  the  land  which  is  6  years 
old  already. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  centle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  ^oing 
to  get  any  votes  for  his  amendment  on 
his  side? 

Mr.  POWELL      I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  He  did  not  uet  them  on 
the  housing  bill  amendment. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  did  not  propo.se  that 
amendment  becau.se  that  amendment  to 
the  housinu  bill  was  announced  in  the 
press  as  an  amendment  to  kill  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  does  not  make  it 
so  because  the  press  said  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
and  I  regret  having  to  oppo.se  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell  i  on 
this  amendment. 

I  note  in  the  letter  which  was  received 
from  the  NAACP  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  they  moved  a  great  dis- 
tance toward  the  point  of  view  which 
I  have  had  in  recent  years.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  letter  concedes  that  the  juris- 
diction  is   in   the   courts   and   that    the 


courts  are  capable  of  handling  the  situ- 
ation. They  ask  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple that  this  be  excl«ded. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  refers  to  a  teleuram  which  he  .sent 
and  a  response  by  one  of  the  Pi-esidential 
aids.  The  fact  is  that  the  question 
which  the  gentleman  asked,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  was  .so  broad  that  the  amend- 
ment would  affect  not  only  the  decision. 
It  would  not  only  generate  new  litigation, 
and  in  my  belief  would  hold  up  the  or- 
derly prcKesses  that  many  districts  have 
undertaken,  but  would  ask  the  adminis- 
tration to  deny  funds  to  .school  districts 
which  were  still  .seureuated  but  which 
were  proceeding   with  deliberate   speed. 

In  other  words,  my  sincere  belief  is 
that  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
have  no  effect  that  the  court  decisions 
do  not  now  have,  and  would  impose  no 
power  which  the  courts  do  not  now  have 
under  existing  law  and  would,  in  fact, 
generate  litigation.  It  has  been  my  po- 
sition and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
that  self-enacting  clau.ses  of  the  Con- 
stitution do  not  need  legislation  from 
this  body. 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  If  the  gentle- 
man feels  this  way  in  regard  to  the 
amendment,  is  he  going  to  support  it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is  opposing 
the  amendment  and  is  not  going  to  sup- 
port it.  I  am  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unneces.sary  in  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  I  believe  that  the  law  is 
well  enough  established.  The  law  of  the 
land,  the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssi.ssippi  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  that  it 
is  unconstitutional  under  th'-  14th 
amendment  to  maintain  segregated 
schools. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Then,  why  is  it  that 
for  6  years  the  law  has  not  been  obeyed' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  "  Be- 
cause the  administration  has  failed  to 
enforce  the  law  for  6  years. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Who  is  coing  to  en- 
force it? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  executive 
branch  should  enforce  it.  It  is  their 
constitutional  duty. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  White  House  says 
they  will  not  enforce  it.  Here  is  the 
letter  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  But 
the  gentleman's  telegram  ai,ked  them  to 
do  sometliing  that  is  impossible  under 
the  decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  llie 
'gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  i;entleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Powell). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Powell*  there 
were— ayes  126.  noes  108. 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man alHWinted  as  tellers  Mr.  Powill 
and  Mr.  Tkompson  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
151.  noes  103. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs. BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  naked 
lust  for  national  power,  rather  than  a 
pious  beneficence,  is  the  true  intent  be- 
hind federalized  education.  We  who 
oppose  the  bill  have  long  contended  that 
its  central  theme  is  absolute  Federal 
control  of  education  in  the  States.  We 
have  gently  reminded  our  colleagues 
that  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune. 
This  simple  assertion  of  a  self-evident 
tiTith  has  not  sufficed.  The  proponents 
have  argued  with  great  skill  that  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  offer  us  tranquilizers 
and  pacifiers  in  the  form  of  profuse  and 
prolix  assurances  against  Federal  inter- 
ference in  the  schools.  This  contro- 
versy is  now  moot,  if  it  is  indeed  true 
that  actions  speak  louder  than  words. 

No  less  than  three  actions  of  the 
House  have  screamed  out  in  chorus  the 
real  purpose  of  this  bill,  far  more 
stridently  than  any  of  our  debates  could 
do. 

The  first  of  these  actions  was  the 
original  use  of  a  so-called  assurance 
clause  in  the  bill.  This  in  itself  was  a 
conclusive  admission  that  the  nature  of 
such  a  bill  is  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment plenary  power  to  interfere  with 
our  schools.  Such  a  clause,  assuring 
against  the  use  of  a  power,  necessarily 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  power; 
otherwise,  it  is  mere  surplusage  and  poor 
draftsmanship.  This  power  is  not 
doubted  by  the  Supreme  Court  which 
said  In  Wickard  v.  Filburn  (1942:317  U.S. 
131»  : 

It  is  hardly  lack  of  due  process  for  the 
Government  to  regulate  that  which  it  sub- 
sidizes. 

Tlie  best  verification  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  holding  is  to  ask  any  farmer — he 
knows  it  very  well. 

The  second  action  was  the  addition  of 
the  Powell  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment was  totally  repugnant  to  the  care- 
fully inserted  assurance  clause,  neatly 
rendering  the  whole  bill  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Federalized  education  is  thus 
bom  a  mon.strous,  cross-eyed  infant, 
with  domination  staring  balefuUy  at 
piety.  In  this  regard,  one  can  only 
speculate  on  what  sort  of  amendment  the 
late  Vito  Marcantonio  might  have  of- 
fered, what  teachings  in  the  schools 
would  have  been  required,  or  what  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  sub- 
ject of  communism  would  be  sought  to 
be  recognized. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  surprise  that  the 
feeble  assurance  against  Federal  inter- 
ference was  so  easily  contradicted,  nulli- 
fied, and  overcome.  The  third  decisive 
action  was  the  defeat  of  the  Landrura 


amendment  which  provided  a  genuine, 
effective,  and  meaningful  guarantee  of 
continued  self-government  in  our 
schools.  This  defeat  gave  the  death 
blow  to  an:'  further  pretense  of  permit- 
ting the  States  to. educate  the  children  of 
their  citizens  according  to  the  desires  of 
those  citizens,  or  of  allowing  government 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed  in  edu- 
cational matters. 

These  three  concrete  actions  have  at 
last  cleared  the  air,  exposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  give  us  an  excellent 
insif  ht  into  the  future  operation  of  fed- 
eralized education,  if  such  a  thing  is  en- 
acted. It  is  at  once  apparent  that  when 
power  to  control  is  coupled  with  the 
requisite  intent  to  control,  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  that  control  is  the  sole 
possible  result.  The  bill  is  harshly  dis- 
criminatory in  its  provisions.  It  imposes 
a  triple  burden  on  those  citizens  who 
choose,  as  is  their  absolute  right,  to  edu- 
cate their  children  privately.  To  their 
tuition  bill  is  added  a  property  tax  bill 
for  local  schools,  and  an  income  tax  bill 
for  schools  in  some  distant  State.  The 
practical  effect  of  this  built-in  control 
is  to  discourage  attendance  at  private 
and  parochial  schools,  further  aggravat- 
ing the  existing  problems  of  the  public 
schools  and  broadening  the  base  of  Fed- 
eral domination. 

By  this  foim  of  control,  and  by  what- 
ever others  that  may  arise  from  the  in- 
evitable investigations  of  real  or  pre- 
tended State  misuse  of  Federal  funds,  we 
may  well  create  a  Frankenstein  monster. 
We  are  certainly  creating  that  which  we 
say  we  deplore  in  the  Soviet  Union:  the 
monolithic  school.  To  deny  this  would 
be  an  interesting  exercise  in  Orwellian 
doublethink.  No  one  with  any  familiar- 
ity with  other  programs  of  Federal 
spending  would  deny  it.  and  the  portions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  judicial  review  of 
administrative  determinations  fully  pro- 
vide for  it.  After  1954,  southerners  re- 
ferred to  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  Su- 
preme School  Board,  in  jest.  Should  this 
bill  reach  final  passage,  it  would  then 
become  so,  in  fact.  The  late  Robert  A. 
Taft  said — Senate  debate  on  S.  637, 
October  1943— 

Tlie  Inirtision  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  field  of  education  is  one  which 
thre.itens  more  than  any  other  Intrusion  the 
control  of  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  the 
localities.  Education  is  something  the  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  having  complete  control 
of  at  home. 

He  went  even  further,  and  main- 
tained : 

Of  course,  education  is  not  a  Federal  func- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  makes  It  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  State  constitutions  con- 
tain educational  claiises.  The  jM-actlces  here 
for  150  years  have  established  education  as 
a  State  and  local  function,  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  by  State  and  local  governments. 

The  effect  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments of  this  usurpation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  their  few  remaining 
powers  is  painfully  obvious.  With  the 
question  of  expenditures  for  education 
removed  from  their  jurisdiction  by  a 
Federal  spending  formula,  the  school 
boards  would  become  little  more  than 
advisory  groups  without  authority,  fit 
only  to  confer  with  the  PTA  and  to  utter 


feckless  platitudes.  This  is  indeed  a 
sorry  reward  for  those  devoted  men  and 
women  who  have  willingly  and  freely 
taken  upon  themselves  the  burdens  of 
long  hours,  little  or  no  monetary  com- 
pensation, and  ever  present  public  criti- 
cism. It  would  also  be  a  sorry  end  for 
one  of  our  basic  forms  of  self-govern- 
ment's—we would  miss  it  badly. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  children,  while 
not  attacked  directly  by  the  bill,  would 
fai-e  but  little  better  than  the  school 
boards.  With  the  Federal  Government 
nearly  insolvent  through  a  long  tradition 
of  spending  piled  on  spending,  a  Federal 
income  tax  rate  increase  is  inevitable  if 
Federalized  education  is  to  be  financed 
at  all.  How  much  more  in  accord  with 
the  principle  of  no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation it  would  be  to  let  the  people 
themselves  decide  how  much  they  desired 
to  spend  on  their  own  schcwls. 

In  the  long  run,  the  principle  of  self- 
government  is  not  mocked.  It  requires 
no  great  intelligence  to  see  that  the 
growing  voter  resistance  to  Icxial  school 
taxation,  so  often  cited  by  proponents 
as  proof  of  need  for  federalization,  will 
be  very  easily  transferred  by  the  same 
voters  to  Federal  taxes,  with  a  venge- 
ance. This  bill,  attacking  as  it  does 
a  matter  very  close  to  the  heart  of  the 
voter,  runs  the  great  risk  of  turning  him 
entirely  against  all  Federal  taxation, 
thus  jeopardizing  truly  worthwhile  and 
properly  national  programs.  Again, 
"doublethink"  is  required  to  believe  that 
the  taxpayer  will  tolerate  a  Federal  levy 
when  he  would  not  tolerate  a  local  levy 
for  the  same  identical  purposes. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  question  before 
Congress  reduces  itself  to  one  of  humil- 
ity. We  all  acknowledge  that  first-rate 
education  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  in  the  long  rtm.  We  also  freely 
acknowledge  that  the  States,  the  locali- 
ties, the  school  boards,  the  teachers,  and 
the  parents  can  make  mistakes  in  pro- 
viding the  children  with  that  education. 
But  is  Congress,  then,  infallible?  The 
Federal  Government  may  well  have  the 
power  to  seize  absolute  control  of  edu- 
cation in  all  the  States,  and  substitute 
its  own  judgment  for  that  of  the  people. 
It  may  have  the  power,  temporarily,  but 
there  is  no  wisdom  in  such  a  course. 
What  mythical  Member  of  Congress 
would  dare  return  home  and  say  to  his 
constituents:  "School  boards,  you  are 
miserly;  teachers,  you  are  incompetent; 
parents,  you  are  obsolete;  therefore  I 
will  take  control,  tell  you  what  you  want, 
build  it  for  you,  and  send  you  the  bill." 
No  group  or  person  could  conceivably  be 
pleased  with  such  a  speech — not  even  a 
few  building  contractors  who  might  be 
enriched.  They  also  have  children,  and 
they  despise  arrogance  as  do  all  Amer- 
icans. 

A  vote  for  this  bill  is  tantamount  to 
making  such  a  speech,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain no  Member  is  willing  to  do  We  are 
all  elected  Representatives;  it  befits  us 
far  better  to  wear  the  mantle  of  humility, 
tolerate  the  wishes  of  the  localities,  and 
preserve  the  self-government  so  earn- 
estly desired  by  all  our  constituents.  The 
alternative  is  to  attempt  to  squeeze  437 
heads  into  the  massive  crown  of  Federal 
expertise.     Our  constituents  have  long 
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trusted  us  to  govern  them  in  nation  eiI 
matters — let  us,  just  this  once,  trtst 
them  to  govern  themselves  in  local  ma(t- 
ters. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  ^n 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow  of  Ohfc 
On  page  11.  line  20.  after  "Sec.  2."  strike  out 
all  after  section  1  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de 
Clares  that  responsibility  for  and  conti  ol 
over  education  is  one  of  the  powers  rot 
delegated  to  the  United  States  but  reservjd 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people  under  t|ie 
tenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  aiid 
reenacts  a  portion  of  Article  III  of  t  le 
Ordinance  of  1787.  adopted  by  the  Confel 
eratlon  Congress.  July  13.  1787,  as  follows: 
■Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  ha  j- 
piness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  meaps 
of  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged 

'■(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  coh 
tlnued  encouragement  of  the  means  of  ed  i 
cation  requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
governments. 

■Sec.  8.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  Ito 
be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  t  le 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  lor 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1960,  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  ea  ;h 
State,  to  be  used  by  such  State  for  coi- 
striiction  of  public  schools,  an  amount 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  Federal  tix 
on  cigarettes  (computed  as  provided  in  tl  is 
Act)  collected  on  cigarettes  sold  within  su^h 
State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

•■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  tte 
amovmt  authorized  to  be  appropriated  lor 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec 
tion.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
estimate  the  number  of  cigarettes  sold  in 
each  State  in  each  fiscal  year  on  the  ba^is 
of  such   statistics   as   may  be   available. 

'■(C)    For  the  purposes  of  this  section  tiie 
term    'State'    includes    the    District    of    Ca 
lumbia." 

Mr.  BOW  I  interrupting  the  reading  fcf 
the  amendment  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aj;k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  f urth  ?r 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     I.s  there  ^^,^^. 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frotn 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. ' 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  tlie 
amendment    I    suggested    yesterday 
would  offer,  which  takes  2  cents  ..„ 
each  pack  of  cigarettes  sold  in  a  Sta 
and  returns  that  to  the  State  for 
purposes    of    school    construction, 
practically  every  instance  the  amount 
about  the  same  and  in  some  areas  cor 
siderably  higher  than  that  which  wou  d 
be    received    by    the    States    under    tie 
Thompson  bill. 

I  have  included  a  new  definition   or 
new  purpose,  clause,   and  I  think   th 
would  cover  what  some  people  have  beeh 
worried  about.    It  provides  that; 

The    Congress    hereby    finds   and    declares 
that  re.spousibility  for  and  control  over  edi 
cation   IS  one   of    the   powers   not  delecar 
to    the   United    States    but    reserved    to 
States    or    to    the    people    under    the    l 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

By  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
have    no    chance    of    Federal    contr 
There  simply  is  a  return  of  2  cents  froit 
each  pack  of  cigarettes  to  the  State,  and 
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the    State    then    administers    it    under 
State  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  take  from  this 
bill  the  control  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  takes  out  all  Federal  controls 
and  returns  the  control  completely  to 
the  States  where,  I  believe,  it  should  be. 
This  is  an  amendment  in  each  one  of 
these  instances,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  is 
equal,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Thompson 
bill  in  most  instances  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  is  more.  It  is  one  chance  we 
have  to  return  to  the  States  some  of  the 
taxes  we  have  been  talking  about.  We 
have  been  talking  about  trying  to  v.\\e 
some  kind  of  tax  relief.  Here  is  your 
chance.  This  provides  2  cents  from 
every  pack  of  cigarettes  to  do  this  job  of 
education  we  all  have  been  talking 
about.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those 
who  have  been  supporting  Federal  aid 
to  education,  but  because  of  what  they 
have  been  saying  out  across  the  country, 
and  I  mean  the  NEA.  that  has  caused 
some  local  communities  not  to  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities  because  they 
have  been  thinking  they  are  going  to  get 
some  kind  of  Federal  aid — well,  there 
is  no  such  thing.  The  money  comes  from 
the  folks  at  home.  In  this  way  we  take 
these  funds  and  j-eturn  them  to  the 
States.  We  do  not  have  to  clip  off  the 
25  percent  for  bureaucratic  control  in 
Washington.  The  money  goes  back  and 
the  States  use  it  under  State  law.  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan,  this  is  a  step  forward,  and  in 
all  seriousness  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  n.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mischief  has  al- 
ready been  done.  We  have  set  the  stage 
for  two  veiT  interesting  rollcalls,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  do  further  mis- 
chief by  adopting  the  amendment  which 
is  sincerely  proposed.  I  am  sure,  by  our 
colleague  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bowl.  This 
amendment  is  bad  on  .several  grounds. 
We  have  had  discussion  today  about  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  matching.  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  no  matching.  We 
have  had  discussion  about  equalization. 
This  amendment  has  none.  We  have 
discussions  about  taking  care  of  the 
needy  States  and  giving  them  particular 
help.  This  particular  proposal  does 
nothing  with  regard  to  the  "needs" 
problem.  We  have  mentioned  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  This  proposal  omits 
it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  .somewhat 
surprised — although  I  respect  him— to 
find  one  of  our  colleagues  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions— that  watchdog  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — offering  an 
■earmarking"  proposal  of  this  kind  be- 
cause we  know  the  earmarking  of  funds 
ideas  is  bad.  Budget  .says  it  is  bad. 
Treasury  says  it  is  bad.  The  adminis- 
trations under  both  parties  have  op- 
posed it.  In  fact,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment I  ever  read  against  it  was  made  bv 
the  late  Senator  Taf  t. 

Above  all.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is 
bad  to  link  the  building  of  .schoolhou.ses 
with  smoking.     Indeed,  one  of  our  col- 
leagues   is    being    shortchanged    here 
The  gentleman  from  Washington   I  Mr 
PellyI  has  a  bill  which  would  give  the 


schoolchildren  75  percent  of  the  tax  on 
cigarettes  for  classrooms  and  here  only 
25  percent  would  be  awarded. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Our  State  now  gives  a 
good  deal  of  the  cigarette  tax  on  a  State 
level  so  it  does  not  change  that  in  any 
respect. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  fear 
that  perhaps  a  lung  cancer  scare  would 
come  up.  cigarette  smoking  would  diop 
off.  and  not  many  schools  would  be  built. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  bad 
on  every  count     Let  us  reject  it. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  the  money  is. 
there  is  where  the  control  lies.  I  know 
of  no  argument  that  can  offset  the  fact 
that,  where  there  is  a  massive  transfer 
of  dec>endence  and  reliance  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  financial  support, 
there  mu.st  inevitably  be  a  lass  of  con- 
trol. There  must  inevitably  be  a  loss  of 
effective  control  at  home  and  an  in- 
crease of  elTective  control  in  a  cen- 
tralized government. 

I  respectfully  point  out  to  this  House 
that  while  we  legislate  here  we  ought  not 
by  any  means  forget  that  there  are  tho.se 
who  plan  and  dream  and  scheme  in 
keeping  with  long-time  objectives,  in 
keeping  a  basic  philosophy.  We  legis- 
late ostensibly  for  a  temporary  measure. 
We  know  there  are  tho.se  who  want  it 
on  a  permanent  scale  We  leuislate  for 
school  construction.  We  know  there  are 
those  who  want  fund.s  also  for  operation 
costs  of  public  schools.  We  leijislate  and 
put  in  a  tranquilizer  provision.  This  bill 
has  two  of  them  providing  that  we  for- 
bid any  Federal  control,  but  we  know 
there  arc  those  whose  intent,  design,  and 
purpose  is  to  open  the  way  to  increa.sed 
control. 

Let  me  read  a  statement,  for  example, 
from  Mr,  Myron  Lieberman.  director  of 
the  Educational  Re.search  Council  in 
Cleveland,  who  .says: 

L<xral  control  of  education  has  clearly  out- 
lived its  usefulncs.s  We  arc  alx)Ut  t<j' move 
rapidly  (•jward  a  national  .syst.em  of  educa- 
tl'in  Scluol  adnilnistration  Is  degenerating 
preoi.spiy  berau.se  .school  a(imiiu.strators  ask 
in-stead  of  tell  the  public-  what  .shrnild  be 
I. night  in  the  .schof.l.<. 

We  legislate  in  terms  of  specifics,  m 
terms  of  generalized  provisions,  but  we 
know  that  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  its  initial  platform  in  1956 
recommended  and  endorsed  legislation 
to  establish  a  National  Boiird  of  Educa- 
tion, appointed  for  lonu  overlapping 
terms,  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  as  an  independent 
agency  to  administer  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  This  Board  should  select 
a  professional  qualified  Commissioner  of 
Education  responsible  to  the  Board  for 
the  perfoi-mance  of  its  duties. 

If  the  purpose  is  not  Federal  control, 
why  this  proposal? 

We  legislate  and  others  plan.  We 
know  that  there  are  those  within  the 
Congress  and  among  these  other  plan- 


ners and  di-eamei-s  who  advocate  the  use 
of  the  Federal  tax  system  whenever  pos- 
sible in  preference  to  any  State  or  local 
tax  system,  to  meet  the  costs  and  pro- 
vide the  revenues  of  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. Control  lies  where  the  money  is, 
and  there  are  those  who  plan  and  have 
a  design  as  to  where  ultimately  that 
control  shall  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  I  that  the  greatest  criti- 
cism that  can  be  leveled  against  his 
amendment  is  that  it  will  effectually 
eliminate  Federal  control.  It  would 
defeat  the  real  purpose  of  this  bill.  Of 
course,  you  and  I  want  to  eliminate  Fed- 
eral contix>l. 

Mr.  Chairman,  down  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  many  fine,  wonderful  people 
who  are  school  teachers,  have  written 
to  me  and  wired  me  and  asked  me  to  sup- 
port Fedei'al  aid  to  education  "without 
strings  attached."  I  have  tried  my  dead 
level  best  to  be  completely  honest  and 
sincere  with  those  people.  I  have  told 
them  there  was  no  way  under  this  type 
of  legislation  and  as  set  out  in  H.R.  10128, 
to  receive  Federal  aid  without  strings 
attached.  I  am  glad  that  now  in  this 
debate  it  has  been  thoroughly  revealed 
that  section  10  in  this  legislation,  H.R. 
10128.  means  nothing  whatsoever  so  far 
as  removing  Federal  interference  from 
this  typ>e  of  legislation  is  concerned.  I 
knew  it  all  the  time.  Yes :  I  am  glad  that 
everyone  concedes  it  is  meaningless  so 
far  as  denying  funds  to  segregated  school 
systems  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing: The  reason  why  this  legislation 
is  here  is  because  down  in  the  States 
the  legislators  are  a  little  closer  to  the 
people;  they  have  some  regard  for  sol- 
vency left  down  there.  They  come  to 
this  old,  broke,  insolvent  United  States 
and  say:  ■Put  up  money  for  us  so  we 
can  have  Federal  control  in  the  schools 
of  this  country."  If  I  am  wrong  on  that, 
accept  the  Bow  amendment.  It  does 
more  for  you  than  any  other  legislation, 
except  it  deprives  you  of  Federal  control. 

In  the  bill  before  you.  you  get  $325 
million.  Under  the  Bow  amendment  you 
•,'et  $400  million.  In  the  bill  before  you, 
you  have  got  to  use  your  money  for 
school  construction.  That  is  Federal 
control.  Down  in  Georgia  we  have  hon- 
estly tried  to  solve  our  problems.  We 
owe  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  bonded  or  secured  in- 
debtedness. There  are  some  States  who 
have  completely  ignored  their  responsi- 
bility and  built  no  schools  because  they 
have  been  told  they  were  going  to  get 
some  Federal  legislation  and  Federal 
money  and  that  we  were  going  to  do  the 
job  for  them.  But  now  you  are  going 
to  penalize  my  State.  Under  this  bill 
my  State  could  not  take  any  of  this 
money  and  pay  any  of  its  bonded  in- 
debtedness; they  could  not  pay  any 
interest.  But  these  States  who  have 
deliberately  foregone  their  responsi- 
bility can. 


Our  teachers  down  in  Oeorgia  say  they 
need  an  increase  in  salary.  But  you 
cannot  do  it  under  the  bill.  You  can, 
however,  do  it  under  the  Bow  amend- 
ment; you  can  use  this  money  for  school 
construction,  teachers'  salaries,  buying 
buses,  providing  blackboards,  chalk,  or 
whatnot.  Under  the  Bow  amendment 
as  set  out  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  6,  1960,  a  State  retains  some 
of  its  sovereignty  and  some  of  its  resiiect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  desire  to  have  Federal  control,  you 
could  not  find  many  things  wrong  with 
the  Bow  amendment.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  bringing  it  up  because  it 
has  made  my  position  crystal  clear,  and 
I  believe  it  has  made  the  people  of  this 
country  know  finally  that  the  main  pur- 
pose here  is  Federal  control  and  inter- 
vention in  the  schools  of  this  countiy. 
God  grant  such  control  will  never  be 
granted. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supp>ort  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
proposal  would  be  a  true  solution  to  the 
problem,  if  the  problem  exists  in  the  in- 
soluble proportions  emphasized  so  much 
by  people  in  favor  of  the  Thompson  bill. 
This  type  of  approach  would  put  the 
money  on'  the  local  level  so  they  could 
solve  the  problem  their  own  way;  if  they 
have  not  already  got  the  problem  licked. 
It  would  provide  more  money  for  support 
of  education  than  the  Thompson  bill 
would. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  just  said,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  a  particular  reference  to  my  illus- 
trative family  that  makes  $5,000  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right :  this  family  pays  $100  more 
for  the  support  of  their  schools,  and  local 
and  State  government  in  Georgia,  than 
they  do  in  the  State  of  West  Vii'^inia. 
I  refer  you  to  page  11091  of  yesterday's 
Congressional  Record. 

Georgia  has  not  very  much  to  gain  by 
this  tyi>e  of  distribution  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  I  do  not  think  that 
Georgia  or  any  other  State  has  anything 
at  all  to  gain  from  the  control  which  goes 
with  the  Thompson  type  of  bill. 

I  support  the  amendment.  I  have  also 
introduced  a  separate  proE>osal  that 
would  give  the  telephone  tax  back  to  the 
States.  This  would  provide  even  more 
money  for  education,  actually  an  esti- 
mated $463  million.  I  made  reference 
to  that  yesterday  in  the  debate.  I  am 
not  particular  as  to  which  taxes  we  give 
back  to  them.  I  wish  it  were  possible 
under  the  parliamentary  situation  ob- 
taining now  to  just  abandon  this  25  per- 
cent of  the  cigarette  tax  to  the  States. 
If  you  Members  are  convinced  that  we 
have  such  an  acute  and  critical  national 
need  in  education  that  the  local  people 
cannot  meet  the  problem,  that  they  have 
not  the  revenue  to  meet  the  problem,  we 
should  give  them  some  revenue  where 
they  need  it.  I  would  prefer  an  arrange- 
ment that  didn't  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  ever  lay  its  hands  on  this 
money  for  schools.    Let  the  States  collect 


the  tax  themselves.  That's  the  next  step 
which  I  will  advocate,  should  the  Bow 
amendment  approach  prevail  today. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Bow  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pellt.  of 
Washington,  to  the  amendment  ottered  by 
Mr.  Bow  of  Ohio:  In  section  3  strike  out 
"25"  and  insert  "76." 

Mr.  PEIiLY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  consider 
the  gentleman's  amendment  a  great  im- 
provement, but  I  think  the  Bow  pro- 
posal is  stiU  bad. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  appreciate  the  plug  the 
gentleman  gave  my  amendment  earlier. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bow  amendment 
to  the  TTiompson  school  construction  bill 
would  do  more  than  transfer  Federal 
revenue  back  to  the  States  in  order  to 
enable  the  States  to  better  meet  the 
pressing  needs  of  education. 

I  favor  the  Bow  amendment  because 
like  legislation  I  myself  have  introduced 
it  would  establish  a  policy  with  regard  to 
financing  education.  That  issue  of  de- 
ciding the  Federal  Government's  role  in 
education  is  the  really  important  mat- 
ter we  must  vote  on  today. 

I  fully  support  encouragement  of 
education  at  the  national  level  by 
strengthening  State  finances.  Even  more 
important  is  to  assure  now  and  forever, 
I  hope,  that  the  basic  responsibility  for 
administration  and  management  of  our 
public  school  system  lies  in  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  local  authorities. 

My  amendment  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment is  simple.  It  would  increase  the 
amount  of  fedei-ally  collected  revenue  to 
be  returned  to  the  respective  States  from 
about  $350  million  under  the  Bow 
amendment  to  about  $1  billion.  I  sup- 
port this  larger  amount  in  order  to  bring 
the  legislation  into  line  with  S.  8  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  also  with  the 
provisions  of  my  own  bill  which  I  urged 
the  Rules  Committee  to  make  in  order 
under  this  rule.  My  bill  was  not  ger- 
mane. It  was  a  straight  tax  transfer. 
However,  it  was  essentially  similar  to  the 
Bow  amendment  which  I  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
during  the  next  15  years  the  number  of 
schoolchildren  in  om-  primary  schools 
and  high  schools  will  increase  by  ap- 
proximately 15  million,  from  35  million 
to  a  total  of  50  million.  This  increase 
will  require  600,000  new  schoolrooms  in 
pubUc  schools  alone  and  as  many  as 
500,000  additional  teachers. 

I  have  seen  it  estimated  that  public 
and  private  expenditures  for  education 
are  going  to  rise  during  the  next  15  years 
from  $20  billion  in  1959  to  $50  billion  in 
1976,  so  that  I  am  mindful  of  increased 
needs  for  education. 

The  problem  of  education  is  not  a 
small  one  in  America,  but  I  find  it  dif- 
ficult in  all  conscience  to  support  any 
bill  that  could  open  the  door  eventually 
to  Federal  domination  of  our  educational 
system.     I   oppose    any    proposal    that 
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would  result  in  shifting  local  responsibi  I- 
ity  for  maintenance  and  operation  )f 
schools,  including  suitfxiTt  of  teacheis' 
salaries,  to  the  Federal  Government. 

In  measuring  the  needs  of  education, 
therefore,  I  see  the  need  as  great  aid 
yet  to  me  "how  much"  we  help  is  not  iis 
important  as  "how"  we  help.  The  Fe<  1- 
eral  Government  should  encoui-age  ai  d 
assist  only.  I  cannot  see  any  sa  'e 
method  other  than  by  simply  turning 
back  revenue  collected  by  the  Federil 
Government  to  the  States  so  that  the  ii  - 
dividual  States  themselves  can  deci(  e 
where  and  for  what  the  money  wiU  '  (e 
spent. 

On  that  account  I  went  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  urged  that  in  the 
rule  on  the  school  bill  that  they  ma  :e 
my  bill.  H.R.  12093.  in  order  as  sn 
amendment  because,  as  I  told  the  Ruli^s 
Committee,  I  have  been  told  that  a  poi]  it 
of  order  could  be  made  against  my  bi  1. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  in  effect,  has  the 
same  general  idea  as  my  bill  and  is  a  r  ;- 
turn  of  taxes  to  the  States  for  schoal 
construction,  with  no  strings  or  red- 
tape — a  transfer  of  money — that  is  a  1. 
It  would  give  the  authority  for  spendii  ig 
this  money  to  the  respective  State  legis- 
latures. As  such  I  think  it  is  preferable 
to  the  Thompson  bill  and  if  the  amend- 
ment prevails  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  <  n 
final  passage. 

I  realize  that  the  argument  that  \:e 
have  more  children  enrolled  in  tie 
schools  is  not  the  entire  source  of  t]  le 
school  problem.  EveiT  year  one  out  )f 
five  Americans  moves  from  one  address 
to  another,  which  creates  an  additional 
burden  in  pro\iding  for  the  expanding 
populations  outside  of  the  cities. 

My  city  of  Seattle's  population  in  tla 
last  census  Increased  18  percent  but  the 
county  in  which  it  is  located  showed  in 
increase  in  population  of  26  percert. 
That  has  made  an  extra  burden  on  the 
suburban  areas  and  this  migration  e::- 
aggerates  the  school  construction  prol  - 
lem  far  above  actual  increased  enrol  - 
ment. 

In  my  State,  the  last  fisrure  I  saw  wiis 
for  1959.  We  had  available  23.496  clasii- 
rooms.  This  left  a  shortage  of  2,27  2, 
consisting  of  1.066  rooms  needed  for  in- 
creased enrollment  and  1.206  needed  en 
account  of  replacement.  We  were 
actually  building  836  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  the  bills  thi.t 
have  been  introduced  in  this  Congreis 
will  solve  the  problems  of  education  in 
any  State.  The  States  must  find  the  r 
own  solution.  In  my  State  of  Washing  - 
ton,  for  example,  the  costs  of  education 
now  are  about  $300  million  annually. 
The  State  budget  for  common  schoo  s 
for  1959-61  biennial  is  about  $351  million 
representing  51  percent  of  the  proceec s 
from  general  revenue  taxes  levied  by  th  e 
State.  Higher  education  accounts  fcr 
approximately  $84  million  for  the  2-year 
p>eriod. 

For  the  1961-63  biennial,  increase  1 
needs  for  common  schools  I  am  told  wi  1 
b^  about  $100  million.  Higher  educatio; i 
needs  will  also  be  up. 

The  Governor  of  our  State  would  lik  ? 
the  Inderal  Government  to  solve  hi; 
problems  for  him,  but  our  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  takes  th  > 


pooition  that  the  State  can  do  the  job 
itself.  He  fears  Federal  dictation,  which 
out  of  experience  this  latter  school  official 
has  found  as  a  threat  to  local  and  State 
control. 

Local  and  State  officials  must  face  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  having 
ascertained  their  financial  needs  meet 
the  issue  without  passing  the  buck  to 
the  Federal  Government.  As  I  see  it, 
the  responsibility  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  is  to  encourage  local  States  as 
much  as  possible,  but  without  setting 
up  a  Federal  bureaucracy  to  do  the  en- 
couraging. The  transfer  of  revenue  back 
to  the  States  is  the  only  po.ssible  way 
that  I  can  see  that  we  can  help  without 
opening  the  door  to  Federal  control  of 
education.  The  only  way  to  avoid  such 
Federal  rules  and  regulations  is  to 
transfer  the  money  outright  to  the 
States  to  spend  as  they  see  fit. 

I  see  a  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  encouraae  local 
authorities  to  do  what  is  right.  I  have 
supported  legislation  to  reimburse  local 
communities  because  of  maladjustment 
due  to  defense  and  I  will  even  f;o  further. 
provided  I  am  assured  in  my  own  con- 
science that  any  program  the  Congress 
passes  will  not  result  in  the  dimmi-shing 
of  local  responsibility. 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  Federal 
Government,  however,  knows  that  if  the 
Federal  Government  embarks  on  a  build- 
ing proi,a-am  we  will  see  the  program  ex- 
pand and  eventually  witness  the  domi- 
nation by  the  Central  Government. 

Earlier  in  this  debate  someone  asked 
the  question:  Was  there  any  educational 
system  which  was  centrally  directed  in 
the  world  today  where  we  would  want  to 
send  our  children?  Before  World  War 
II  in  Japan,  Italy,  and  Germany  we  saw 
the  results  of  federal  centralization  and 
I  cannot  support  any  legislation  which 
could  lead  to  sicuations  of  that  nature. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  have  put 
in  an  amendment  to  increase  the  amount 
in  the  Bow  amendment.  I  hope  my 
amendment  to  the  Bow  amendment  will 
be  passed.  In  any  event,  I  will  support 
Mr.  Bow's  amendment.  Our  best  hope  of 
assisting  education  is  by  releasing  to  the 
individual  States  tax  sources  heretofore 
dominated  by  the  National  Government. 
I  would  rather  see  every  State  have  the 
opportunity  to  impose  the  tax  itself  and 
raise  its  own  revenue,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances this  is  the  next  be.st  thing. 
I  urge  ■:he  adoption  of  my  amendment 
to  the  Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  leadership 
he  has  shown  on  this  particular  issue. 
He  has  striven  hard  for  this  kind  of 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  his  efforts. 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  add  that  in  my  State  of  Wash- 
ington we  have  a  real  problem.  Our  bi- 
annual budget  is  about  $350  million. 
We  need  about  $100  million  more.  Fed- 
eral aid  is  not  the  answer,  but  on  the 
local  level  we  have  to  do  the  job  and  be 
courageous  enough  to  raise  local  taxes  to 


look  after  teachers'  salaries  and  to  build 
schools.  This  approach  would  encour- 
age us. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  agrees  that  the 
amendment  offerea  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr.  Bow  1  would  strike  out 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  have  always  supported 
the  Bacon-Davis  Act. 

Mr.  WIER.  The  gentleman  is  not  sup- 
porting it  now. 

Mr  PELLY.  I  thank  the  go-ntleman. 
but  I  think  the  policy  Congress  estab- 
lishes in  support  of  education  is  more 
important  than  anything  else  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  10  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr. 
King!. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KING  of  Utah  T  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  King'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, and  to  the  Felly  amendment  there- 
to. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  have  heard  many 
schemes  this  afternoon  to  effectively  kill 
the  education  bill,  and  I  feel  this  is  one 
more,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  opposin.g 
It.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  whole  concept  of  thi.s  amendment  is 
based  upon  a  fallacy. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  subsec- 
tion B  of  .section  2.  which  provides  thai 
for  the  purpo.se  of  determining  the 
amount  of  payment^s  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasui-y  shall  estimate  the  number  of 
cigarettes  sold  in  each  State  in  each 
fi.scal  year  on  the  basis  of  such  statistics 
as  may  be  available. 

As  I  interpret  tho.se  words,  it  means 
that  the  State's  per  pupil  allocation  will 
be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  per  capita 
number  of  cigarettes  .sold  and  consumed 
within  that  State.  That  formula  must 
of  necessity  as.sume  that  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  of  tobacco  through- 
out the  United  States  is  uniform.  The 
facts  show,  howeve-,  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous disparity  in  the  per  capita  con- 
.<;umption  of  tobacco  throughout  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

For  example,  under  the  formula  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  receive  $3.16 
per  penson  per  jcai-  to  be  allocated  t-o 


this  school  program.  The  State  of  Utah, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  receive  only 
$1.30  per  person  per  year.  A  spread  c.f 
almost  three  to  one  is  thus  indicate<i. 
The  facts  are  that  there  are  some  Stat^.s 
111  the  United  States  that  have  long  rec- 
ognized tlie  menace  of  tobacco,  and  are 
now  instituting  programs  of  education 
111  the  junior  high  schools  and  in  the 
high  schools  of  this  land  designed  to 
point  out  to  young  people  the  causal 
connection  between  cancer  and  tobacco. 
There  are  some  States  that  are  making 
a  very  vigorous  effort  to  reduce  the  total 
amount  of  tobacco  consumption  within 
the  State.  There  are  States  that  have 
already  made  significant  progress  in  this 
direction.  Utah  is  one  of  those  States. 
Year  after  year  it  finds  itself  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list,  in  annual  per  capita  cig- 
arette consumption. 

To  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  in- 
equitable and  appallingly  shortsighted 
to  intermesh  an  educational  program 
with  a  tobacco  tax.  which,  of  necessity, 
will  be  a  fluctuating  thing.  It  would 
require  us  to  go  off  in  two  different  di- 
rections: In  one  direction  we  would  find 
ourselves  encouraging  the  sale  of  to- 
bacco in  order  to  build  up  revenues  for 
our  school  piograms,  and  in  the  other 
direction  we  would  find  ourselves  dis- 
couraging the  sale  of  tobacco  because  of 
its  deleterious  effects  upon  human 
health,  as  borne  out  by  the  findings  of 
modern  science. 

On  no  less  than  six  occasions  I  have 
raised  my  voice  in  warning  against  the 
unrestrained  and  intemperate  use  of 
tobacco  in  this  country.  It  is  weakening 
our  bodies,  and  is  throwing  one  more 
serious  stumbling  block  in  our  path,  in 
the  strenuous  and  bitter  struggle  for  sur- 
vival in  which  we  are  engaged.  By  what 
evil  twist  of  the  imagination  can  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  educat- 
ing our  youth  to  be  strong  in  the  fight, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  paying  for  that 
education  by  encouraging  a  practice  that 
will  tend  to  defeat  that  education's  very 
objective? 

I  call  upon  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.se  to  defeat  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Bh.\y  I . 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  Bow  amendment.  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  similar  to  the  Bow 
;imendment.  except  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced the  money  being  returned  to  the 
States  could  have  also  been  used  for  the 
payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  My  bill 
also  was  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment return  one-half  of  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  collected  on  cigarettes  to  each 
State  instead  of  one-fourth  as  is  the  Bow 
amendment.  In  legislation  such  as  the 
Bow  amendment,  the  money  due  the 
States  is  paid  directly  to  them  and,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  be  used  for  educa- 
tion, there  are  no  Federal  strings  at- 
tached. There  is  no  opi>ortunity  for  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  absorb  part  of  this 
money. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  our  schools  is  very  ex- 
pensive. I  was  attorney  for  most  of  the 
school  districts  in  my  county  when  elect- 


ed to  Congress.  The  property  tax  bur- 
den was  heavy  then  and  it  is  much 
heavier  today.  The  Federal  Government 
has  taken  over  the  two  principal  sources 
of  tax  revenue — that  is,  income  tax  and 
also  Federal  excise  taxes.  If  we  pass 
legislation  similar  to  the  Bow  amend- 
ment, the  Federal  Government,  regard- 
ing money  to  be  returned  to  the  States, 
will  act  in  the  same  capacity  as  the 
county  treasurer  does  in  the  State  of 
Indiana.  The  county  treasurer  collects 
the  taxes  due  all  tax  units,  including 
.school  districts,  and  turns  that  money 
for  the  school  districts  over  to  the  school 
districts.  This  type  of  legislation  will 
take  care  of  the  great  need  we  have  for 
the  building  of  schools  and  yet  will  have 
none  of  the  ills  connected  with  Federal 
aid  to  education.  While  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  the  payment  of  teachers'  sal- 
aries in  this  bill,  my  bill  covered  that 
need,  and  I  believe  we  should,  in  the  fu- 
ture, consider  such  legislation. 

When  you  base  allotments  to  the 
States  for  educational  purposes  on  the 
degree  of  need,  you  encourage  the  States 
to  fail  to  take  care  of  their  respKDnsibili- 
ties  in  the  field  of  education.  There  are 
today  an  increasing  number  of  States 
which,  in  order  to  get  industries  to  move 
there  from  other  States,  have  promised 
new  industries  exemption  from  taxation. 
Without  naming  the  State  involved,  I 
would  like  to  mention  an  incident  that 
recently  took  place.  ,There  was  a  fac- 
tory in  Indianapolis  employing  approx- 
imately 2,000  persons.  Another  State, 
in  order  to  get  that  factory  to  move 
there,  granted  this  industry  freedom 
from  taxation  for  10  years.  The  State 
which  did  that  is  one  of  the  States  show- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  needs  for  Fed- 
eral money  for  its  schools.  This  bill 
without  the  Bow  amendment  would  en- 
courage other  States  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  for,  the  less  taxes  that  their 
industries  paid,  the  greater  would  appear 
their.,need  for  Federal  aid  to  education. 

Without  the  Bow  amendment,  this  is 
merely  temporary  legislation  and  will 
not  go  to  the  root  of  the  whole  problem. 
What  we  should  do  is  to  return  to  the 
States  a  part  of  the  money  they  are  pay- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  in  ex- 
cise taxes.  Our  schools  need  it.  We 
can  do  this  without  any  of  the  evils  of 
Federal  aid  to  education.  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  Bow  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Bray  i  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Flynt  1. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  Bow  amendment,  and  while 
I  have  no  real  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment to  it  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Felly  1.  I  think  that 
the  Bow  amendment  is  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  this  problem.  It  has  nailed 
down  the  issue.  The  issue  is  clear.  It 
is:  Do  you  want  Federal  control  or  do 
you  want  to  provide  bona  fide,  genuine 
aid  to  education  where  it  is  needed  and 
how  it  is  needed? 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  figures  for  all  the  States,  but 
I  have  looked  at  the  figures  for  my  own 
State      Under  the  committee  bill — and 


I  presume  as  the  committee  bill  now 
stands  amended— my  own  State  of 
Georgia  would  receive  $7,930,000.  But 
that  is  with  every  control  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  voted  by  legislative  action.  The 
Bow  amendment,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  provide  to  my  own  State  of 
Georgia  $6,054,000,  79  percent  as  much 
as  we  would  get  under  the  committee 
bill.  But  it  could  be  spent  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  want  it  spent.  I  assume 
that  a  similar  percentage  would  apply 
to  every  other  State  in  this  Union. 

This  is  a  bill  which  provides  for  need 
where  the  need  is  greatest.  It  provides 
it  without  having  to  spend  the  money 
under  all  kinds  of  Federal  control  tied 
to  it.  You  can  spend  this  money  at 
home  without  Federal  control  and  still 
give  aid  to  both  teachers  and  school 
construction.  This  amendment  is  one 
which  would  provide  Federal  aid  with- 
out Federal  control. 

I  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chaii-  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Jensen  I. 

Mr.  JENSE2^.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supF>ort  of  the  Bow  substitute.  The 
title  of  this  bill  should  be  'a  bill  to  finally 
and  completely  control  the  education  of 
American  youth."  I  wonder  if  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  bill  have  ever  taken  into 
consideration  the  fact,  that,  "the  primary 
purpose  of  an  education  is  to  teach 
people  to  govern  th«nselves."  That 
being  a  fact  I  am  sure  that  every  Amer- 
ican who  will  think  this  thing  through 
will  finally  determine  that  they  want  no 
part  of  Federal  aid  to  education  as  this 
bill  provides.  For  certainly  no  deep 
thinking  patriotic  Americans  want  to  be 
governed  from  a  central  government, 
and  surely  this  bill  would,  if  made  law, 
be  a  big  step  in  that  direction. 

Yes,  back  of  the  Iron  Cm-tain,  they 
have  Federal  aid  to  education,  and  I  ask 
who  governs  education  bau;k  of  the  Iron 
Cmtain  completely?  The  Government 
of  Russia  of  course.  If  you  want  that 
kind  of  dictatorship  here,  just  pass  this 
bill  and  we  are  on  our  way. 

I  want  no  part  of  it,  and  neither  do 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  who  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  I  Mr.  Felly]  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Bow  I . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Bow  1 . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  On  this  vote  by  a 
division  the  ayes  are  121.  and  the  noes 
121.  The  Chair  votes  no,  so  the  noes  are 
122. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr,  Bow  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
154,  noes  129. 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  FoRAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  thg 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  10128)  to  authorize  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used 
for  constructing  school  facilities,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  536,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  ihe  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  believe  that  under  the 
rule  this  is  the  proper  time  to  demand 
separate  votes  on  amendments.  There 
are  three  amendments  on  which  I  desire 
a  separate  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is.  The  gentle- 
man will  state  the  amendments  on 
which  he  desires  a  separate  vote. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Elliott  amendment, 
the  Powell  amendment,  and  the  Bow 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  is  demanded. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  so-called  Bow  amend- 
ment struck  out  the  entire  bill.  I  am 
wondering  whether  that  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  taking  out  the  Elliott 
amendment  and  the  Powell  amendment 
so  that  the  only  vote  would  be  on  the 
Bow  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.    That  depends. 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  would  like  advice  as 
to  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for 
the  Clerk  at  this  time  to  read  the  Bow 
substitute  as  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  will  be  at  the 
proper  time.  The  other  amendments 
will  be  voted  upon  first. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  so-called  Bow 
amendment  was  brought  into  the  picture 
irregularly  in  that  it  was  a  substitute 
for  another  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  was  an  amend- 
ment  to   the  committee   amendment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  was  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.    It  is  not  now. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  so-called 
Elliott  amendment. 
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4.   (a)    The  sums  appropriated   pur- 
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rhe  "allotment  ratio"   for   any   State 

1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50  and 

quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 

Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 

e  by  the  personal  Income  per  child 

age  for  the  United  States,  except 

the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case 

iian  0.33'3  or  more  than  0.66^3,  and 

allotment    ratio    for    Puer.^    Rico, 

American    Samoa,    and    the     Virgin 

shall   be   0.66*^. 

i)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  pro- 
by  the  Commissioner  as  soon   as 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
ween  July  1  and  September  30  of  the 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  of  the 
incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for 
and  for  the  United  States  for  the 
mbst  recent  consecutive  years  for  which 
satlsfac  x)ry  data  are  arailable  from  the  De- 
of  Commerce.     The  first  such  pro- 
ion  shall  be  conclusive   for   purposes 
S.ct  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  in  the 
aeginning   July    1,    1960.    and    ending 
1962.  and  the  second  for  the  fiscal 
ending   June   30.    1963. 

Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
daia  are  available  from  the  Department 
for  a  full  year  on  the  per  capita 
3f  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an  allotment 
Alaska  of  0.66- 3  and,  for  purposes 
promulgations,  Alaska  shall  not   be 
as  part  of  the  United  States.    Pro- 
ns  made  thereafter  but   before  per 
income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full  three- 
are  available  from  the  Depart- 
Commerce  shall  be  based  on  satis- 
data  available  therefrom   for  Alaska 
one  full  year  or,  when   such  data 
a  lable  for  a  two-year  period,  for  such 


Cor  imissioner 
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tl:e 


rhe  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 

of  the  {xjpulation  between  the  age.s 

nd  seventeen,  both  inclusive. 

The     term     'school-age     population' 

,hat  part  of  the  papulation  which  is 

the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 

,    and    such    school -age    population 

several  States  shall  be  determined  by 

on  the  basis  of  the  popu- 

ween  such  ages  for  the  most  recent 

which  satisfactory  data  are  available 

Department  of  Commerce. 

Tlie  term    personal  income  per  child 

age'   for  any   Stat*  or   for   all   the 

eans  the  total   personal   income  for 

e  and  for  tlie  United  States,  respec- 

ivided  by  the  number  of  chiUiren  of 

£;e   (in  the  State  and  in   tlfe  United 

respectively),    as   determined   by   the 

ioner   for   the  most  recent  year  for 

isfactory   data   are   available    from 

ent  of  Commerce. 

rhe  torm    United  States'   means   the 

tes." 
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Departm 


Page  13,  line  13,  strike  out  '"(b)""  and  in- 
sert "(c)'",  and  on  line  23  strike  out  ••<■)■' 
and  Insert  "(d)  ". 

Page  19.  at  the  end  of  line  19,  add  tlie  fol- 
lowing: "The  United  States  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  include  Alaska  for  any  fiscal  year 
with  respect  to  which  Alaska  (under  clause 
(ii)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection)  Is 
deemed  to  have  a  State  school  effort  mdpx 
equal  to  the  national  school  effort  index.  ' 

Page  21.  strike  out  lines  8  through  23 

Beginning  with  line  21  on  page  24.  .■'trike 
ovi:  evcrytiiing  down  tlirough  Une  3  on  p.ii;e 
25. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not 
the  first  vote  occur  upon  a  substitute  or 
the  Bow  amendment? 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  It  does  not.  It  was 
an  amendment  to   an  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  fii-st  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  first  order  i.s  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  that  the  Clerk 
has  just  reported. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  clarify  the  fiist 
amendment,  the  second  amendment,  and 
the  third  amendment  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  taken  up. 

The  SPEAKER.  Each  amendment 
Will  be  reported  when  the  pror>er  time 
come."^.  The  fii'st  on  the  list  is  the  Elh- 
ott  amendment. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiiat  ef- 
fect will  the  Bow  amendment  have  on 
the  other  amendments  that  will  be  voted 
on? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  Bow  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  it  will  strike  out  the 
other  two  amendments. 

Mr  BARDEN.  It  strikes  out  the  Elliot  t 
amendment  and  the  Powell  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  le- 
port  the  next  amendment  on  which  a 
separate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

r.iee  18.  line  4,  after  section  61  a  1  insert: 
■7.  The  school  facilities  constructed  with 
the  a.sfiistance  of  payments  received  under 
tin.';  .^ct  shall  be  available  to  students  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin,  or  religion,  in  accordance  with  the 
de<'isions  of  the  United  .States  Supremr^ 
Court  ■" 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  Ihe 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  Speakei. 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and   iiay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  218,  nays  181,  answered 
•piescnt"  1,  not  voting  32.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.   105  I 


YEAS— 218 

Adair 

Barrett 

Bray 

Addonizio 

Bass,  N  H. 

Brewster 

Allen 

Bates 

Broom  field 

Andersrn. 

Baumhart 

Brown,  Ohio 

Minn. 

Becker 

Budge 

.^nfnso 

Belcher 

Burke   Ky. 

Aiichmclo.ss 

Berry 

Burke.  Mass. 

Avery 

Betts 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Ayres 

Boland 

Byrnes,  Wi«. 

Balrtwln 

Bolton 

Cahlll 

Barr 

Bowles 

Canfleld 

1960 


Cannon 

Cederljerg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clienoweth 

Cliiperfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conle 

(  DOk 

C.iibett 

Cuiiniugham 

Ciirtln 

Curtis.  Mass 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Daddano 

Dague 

D.iniels 

Duwson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Deroiinian 

DerwluRkl 

Uevine 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dorn,  N  Y. 

Duiski 

Dwyer 

jnilott.  Pa. 

K.illon 

Farbeteln 

FfiKhan 

Penton 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

F'>gnrty 

Foley 

Ford 

Frledel 

F\ilton 

omiagher 

Oarmatz 

George 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Gross 

Gubser 

H&gen 

Halleek 

Halpern 

Harmon 


Abbltt 

Abernetliy 

Albert 

Alford 

Ali;er 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
Ashley 
A.shmore 
A.spinaU 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barini? 
Ba.ss.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Blitch 
Boi^e;k 
Boiling 
Bow 
Hoykin 
Brademaa 
Breeding 
Brock 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Broyhlll 
Burdlck 
Burleson 
Carnahan 
Ciusev 
Chelir 
Coad 
Coffin 
Colmer 
Cramer 
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Healey 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich. 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzrnan 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Johan»en 

Johnson.  Md. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

K  earns 

Keith 

Keogb 

Kirwan 

Kluczyoskl 

Knox 

Kyi 

LAlrd 

Lane 

Langen 

Latta 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCuUoch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack 

Madden 

Maliliard 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Meyer 

Michel 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Milllken 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Nelaen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  111. 

OBrlen,  N.T. 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Konskl 

NAYS— 181 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dlzon 

Dorn. S  C 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Durham 

Edmond.son 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Everett 

Evins 

Pa.M^ell 

Pl.sher    • 

Flynn 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazler 

Frelinghuysen 

Gary 

Gathings 

Gavin 

Grant 

Ortffln 

Griffiths 

Haley 

Hardy 

Hargis 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hays 

Hechler 

HemphlU 

Herlong 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Huddles  ton 

Ikard 

Inoujre 


O'Neill 

Osmera 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Phllbln 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Ray 

Rees,  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehiman 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Mass, 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowski 

Santangelo 

Baylor 

Scbenck 

Scherer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith,  Calif. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Straiten 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teller 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Toll 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwright 

Wallhauser 

■Weaver 

Wldnall 

Wier 

Wilson 

Tatea 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zclenko 


Jarman 

Jennings 
Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kasem 

Kee 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  Utah 

Kitchln 

Kowalskl 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lennon 

IjCsinskl 

Levering 

Loser 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McGovem 

McMillan 

McSween 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Marshall 

Mason 

Matthews 

Metcalf 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Mills 
Mitchell 
Montoya 


Moore 

Blley 

Tbomas 

Morris.  N.  Mejt 

.   Rivers.  Alaska 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Morris,  Okla. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Moss 

Roberts 

Thorn  berry 

Moulder 

Rogers.  Fla. 

ToUefson 

Murray 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Trtmhle 

Natcher 

Ron  ah 

Udall 

OHara.  Mich. 

Rutherford 

UUman 

Oliver 

Saund 

Vinson 

Passman 

Selden 

Walter 

Pat  man 

Slkes 

Wampler 

Perkins 

BiBk 

WatU 

Pfost 

Slack 

Westland 

Ptlcber 

Smith,  Iowa 

Wharton 

Poage 

Smith,  Kans. 

■Whitener 

Poff 

Smith,  Miss. 

•Whltten 

Preston 

Smith.  Va. 

Williams 

Quie 

Spence 

Wins  te  ad 

Qulgley 

Steed 

Wolf 

R.iins 

Stubblefield 

Wright 

Reece,  Tenn, 

Teague.  Tex. 

Young 

ANSWERED   •PRESENT""— 1 

McCormack 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Ale.xander 

Dovle 

Norrell 

.trends 

Hebert 

St.  George 

Barden 

Hess 

Scott 

B;.rry 

Hiestand 

Sbeppard 

Bentley 

Kelly 

Slier 

Blatnlk 

Kllbum 

Thompson.  La 

Bonner 

Lafore 

Tuck 

Bosch 

Martin 

Wels 

Buckley 

Miller,  Clem 

Willis 

Cooley 

Moeller 

Withrow 

Dooley 

Morrison 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,   with   Mr.   Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  McCormack 
against. 

Mr.  Doyle  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Hiestand  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Hess  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr.  Slier  against. 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Lafore  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana   against. 

Mr.  Bosch  for,  with  Mr.  Cooley  against. 

Mr.  Withrow  for,  with  Mr.  Alexander 
against. 

Mr.  KUburn  for,  with  Mr.  WUIU  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Clem  Miller 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Martin  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 
Mrs.   St.   George   with   Mr.   Barden. 
Mr.   Arends   with   Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr.  LEVERING,  Mr.  ALBERT,  and 
Mr.  EDMONDSON  changed  their  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr. 
MACDONALD.  Mr.  RHODES  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hamp- 
shire changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Buckley] ^ 
I  voted  "nay."  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote 
of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  11.  line  20.  after  "Section  2""  strike 
out  all  after  Section  1  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  responsibility  for  and  control 
over  education  Is  one  of  the  powers  not  dele- 
g.Tted   to  the  United  States  but  reserved  to 


the  States  or  to  the  people  under  the  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms  and  re- 
enacts  a  portion  of  Article  III  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  adopted  by  the  Confederation 
Congress.  July  13,  1787.  as  follows:  "Religion, 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.' 

""{c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinued encouragement  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation requires  the  strengthening  of  State 
governments. 

"Sec.  3.  (ai  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  to  each  State,  to 
be  used  by  such  State  for  construction  of 
public  schools,  an  amount  equal  to  25  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  tax  on  cigarettes 
(computed  as  provided  in  this  Act)  collected 
on  cigarettes  sold  within  such  State  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  the  purpxjse  of  determining  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
payments  under  the  provisions  of  ttils  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
estimate  the  number  of  cigarettes  sold  In 
each  State  In  each  fiscal  year  on  the  basis 
of  such  statistics  as  may  be  available. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "State'  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  181,  nays  219,  answered 
"present"  0,  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 


(Roll   No.   106 

1 

YEAS— 181 

Abbltt 

Derwlnskl 

Kitchln 

Abernethy 

Devine 

Knox 

Adair 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Kyi 

Alford 

Dowdy 

Laird 

Alger 

Downing 

Landrum 

Allen 

Durham 

Langen 

Andersen, 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Latta 

Minn. 

Elliott.  Pa. 

Lennon 

Andrews 

Everett 

Lipscomb 

Ashmore 

Evins 

Loser 

Avery 

Fascell 

McCuUoch 

Ayres 

Fisher 

Mclntlre 

Baker 

Flynt 

McMillan 

Barden 

Forrester 

McSween 

Bates 

Fountain 

Macdonald 

Baumhart 

Frazier 

Mahon 

Becker 

Fulton 

Mason 

Beckworth 

Gary 

Matthews 

Belcher 

Gathings 

May 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Gavin 

Meader 

Beimett,  Mich. 

Goodell 

Michel 

Berry 

Grant 

Miller.  NY. 

Betts 

Gross 

Milllken 

Blitch 

Gubser 

Mills 

Boggs 

Haley 

Mlnshall 

Bolton 

Hardy 

Mitchell 

Bow 
Boykin 

Harmon 

Murray 

Harris 

Nelsen 

Bray 

Harrison 

OKonskl 

Brooks,  La. 

Hemphill 

Ostertag 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Henderson 

Passman 

Brown,  Ga. 

Herlong 

Patman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hoeven 

Pelly 

Broyhlll 

Hoffman.  111. 

Pllcher 

Budge 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Pillion 

Burleson 

Hogan 

Pirnie 

Cederberg 

Holt 

Poff 

Chelf 

Horan 

Preston 

Chenoweth 

Huddles  ton 

Quie 

Chlperfleld 

Hull 

Rains 

Church 

Jackson 

Ray 

Collier 

Jarman 

Reece,  Tenn 

Colmer 

Jennings 

Riley 

Corbett 

Jensen 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Cramer 

Johansen 

Roljerts 

Curtin 

Johnson,  Md. 

Roblson 

Dague 

Jonas 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rutherford 

Derounian 

Keith 

Saylor 
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Schenck 

Scherer 

Schnecbell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Short 

Slkes 

Simpson 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 


Addonizlo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloas 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barr 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bowles 
Brademas 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Mo. 
Biu-dlck 
Burke.  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  WU. 
Cahlll 
Canfleld 
Cannon 
Camahan 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clark 
Coad 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Cook 

Cunningham 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
EMngel 
Dixon 
Donobue 
Dom.  N.Y. 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
Parbsiein 
Pelghan 
Penton 
Pino 
Flood 
Flynn 
Fogany 
Foley 
Forand 
Pord 

Frelinghuysen 
Frlcdel 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
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Smith.  Va. 

Springer 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calll. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo 

Trimble 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

NAYS— 219 

George 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hargls 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Holifield 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastenmeler 

Keams 

Kee 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Kowalskl 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lesinskl 

Levering 

Libonati 

Lindsay 

McCormack 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McPall 

McGlnley 

McGovern 

Machrowtcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

MailUard 

Marshall 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Mpver 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 


Weaver 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Yo\mg 

Younger 


Mumma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  lU. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OHara.  Dl. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Osmer« 

Perkins 

PfOBt 

Phllbin 

Poage 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinski 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Randall 

Rees.  Kans. 

Re  visa 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Westland 

Widnall 

Wler 

Wolf 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Alexander 

Arends 

Barry 

Bcntley 

Blatnik 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Buckley 

Cooley 

Dooley 

Dayle 


Hebert 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kelly 

Kllbum 

Lafore 

Martin 

Miller.  Clem 

Moeller 

Morrison 


NorreU 
St.  George 
Scott 
Sheppard 

Slier 

Thompson,  La. 
Tuck 
Weis 

Willis 
Withrow 


So  the  amendment  'vas  rejected. 


Th4   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs 

Mr.  klartln  with  Mr.  NorreU. 

Mr.  fVrends  with  Mr.  Hubert. 

Mr.  3t.  George  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Lafore  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Cooley. 

Mr.  Dooley  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  aiestand  with  Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Hess  with  Mr.  Moeller. 

Mr.  Slier  with  Mr.  Ciena  Miller. 

Mr.  Sosch  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Kllburn  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Wels  with  Mr.  Doyle. 

Mr.  Withrow  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
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ANDERSON  of  Montana  changed 

from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
FLYNN   changed   his   vote   from 
to  "nay." 

BECKWORTH  changed  his  vote 
"nay"  to  "yea." 
MAHON  changed  his  vote  from 
to  "yea." 

ELLIOTT  of  Alabama  changed  his 
iTom  "nay"  to  "yea." 

FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
to  "yea." 

RHODES  of  Arizona  changed  his 
rom  "yea"  to  "nay." 
result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

recorded. 
SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  I 
the  yeas  and  nays, 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
HARDEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 

inquiry. 
SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will 
It. 

HARDEN.     I  would  like  to  know 

irhat  the  situation  is  now;  what  we 

vj>ting  on  now  I  understand  is  the  bill 

Then,  will  there  be  a  roll- 

on  final  passage  ? 

SPEAKER.     If  it  is  asked  for  and 

Members  sustain  the  request, 
is  a  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
as  amended. 

HARDEN.     It  is  the  committee  bill 

same  in  yesterday  which  we  had 

working  on.     I  hope  the  Speaker 

with  me,  for  I  am  not  the  only 

is  confused.    Is  there  another 

final  passage? 

SPEAKER.     After  we  dispose  of 
aknendment,  as  amended,  and  a  pos- 
notion  to  recommit,  then  the  vote 
on  final  passage. 

HARDEN.     I  still  want  to  know, 
^seaker,  whether  this  is  equivalent 
passage  of  this  bill? 
SPEAKER.     Not  necessarily.     If 
4niendment  as  amended  is  agreed 
there   will   be   a   vote   on   the 
of  the  bill  with  the  exception  of 
motion  to  recommit. 
HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
inquiry. 
SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  fivill 
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HALLECK.     As  I  understand,  the 
present  vote  is  on  the  committee  amend - 
IS  amended  by  the  various  amend- 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 


SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 
HALLECK.     Whether   the   com- 
amendment  prevails  or  not,  under 


the  rule,  as  I  understand,  a  motion  to  re- 
commit will  be  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  And  that  motion  to 
recommit  may  be  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  this  rule  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended  is  adopted  and 
a  motion  to  recommit  should  be  defeated 
then  the  bill  is  identically  the  same  as 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  And  under  pas- 
sage of  the  bill — of  course,  I  know  what 
the  answer  is,  but  in  order  to  clarify 
it — I  ask  the  Speaker:  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  finally  passed,  if  it 
passes,  there  will  be  a  rollcall  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  may  be  if 
enough  Members  rise  to  sustain  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Since  the  vote  on  final 
passage  will  be  the  same  as  this  vote  I 
ask  consent  to  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready announced  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Members  had  arisen  to  order  a 
rollcall. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  If  this  amendment  is 
defeated  what  is  left  before  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  original  bill  as 
introduced  in  the  House. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were— yeas  223,  nays  177,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   107] 
YEAS— 223 


Adair 

Cannon 

Fallon 

Addonizlo 

Cederberg 

Farb.steln 

Andersen, 

Celler 

Fenton 

Minn. 

Chamberlain 

Pino 

Anfiiso 

Chenoweth 

Flood 

Aspinall 

Chlperfleld 

Fogarty 

Aiichinclass 

Church 

Fiiley 

Ay  res 

Clark 

Forand 

Baldwin 

Cohelan 

Ford 

Barr 

Collier 

Frelinghuysen 

Barrett 

Conte 

FYledel 

Bass.  N.H. 

Cook 

Fulton 

Bates 

Corbett 

Gallagher 

Becker 

Curtln 

Garmatz 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

George 

Berry 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Olalmo 

Belts 

Diddarlo 

Gilbert 

Boliind 

Daniels 

Glenn 

Bolton 

Dawson 

Goodell 

Bowles 

Delaney 

Granahan 

Bradeinas 

Dent 

Gray 

Bray 

Derounlan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brew.ster 

Dcrwlnski 

Green.  Pa. 

Broomfleld 

Devme 

Grlffln 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dlggs 

Oubser 

Budge 

Dlngell 

Hagen 

Burke,  Ky. 

Dixon 

Halleck 

Burke.  Mass. 

Donohue 

Halpern 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Djrn.  NY. 

Harmon 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Dulskl 

Healey 

Cahill 

Dwyer 

Henderson 

Canfleld 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Merrow 

Riehlman 

Holland 

Michel 

Roblson 

Holt 

Miller.  NY. 

Rodlno 

Holt«nan 

Milliken 

Rogen,  Oolo. 

Horan 

Mlnahall 

BoKen,Maaa. 

Hoemer 

Monagan 

Rooney 

Hull 

Montoya 

Roosevelt 

laouye 

Moore 

Rostenkowskl 

Irwin 

Moorhead 

Santangelo 

Jackson 

Morgan 

Baylor 

)                              johnsoo.  Md. 

Morrla.  M.  Mez. 

Scbenck 

Judd 

Multer 

Scherer 

Karsten 

Mumma 

.Schneebell 

K*rth 
Kastenmeler 

Murphy 

Briiwengel 

Natcher 

Shipley 

Keam« 

Nelsen 

Short 

Keith 

Nix 

Simpson 

Keogh 

Norblad 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

O'Brien.  lU. 

Springer 

Kluczynaki 

OBrlen,  N.Y. 

Stratton 

Knox 

O'Hara,  lU. 

Stubblefleld 

Kowalskl 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Sullivan 

Kyi 

O'Konakl 

Taber 

Laird 

ONein 

Taylor 

Lane 

Osmera 

Teegue.  Calif. 

Langen 

Ostertag 

Teller 

Lankford 

Pelly 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Latta 

PhUbln 

Toll 

Levering 

Pillion 

Utt 

I.:bonatl 

Plmle 

Vanik 

Lindsay 

Powell 

Van  Pelt 

Lipscomb 

Price 

Van  Zandt 

McCormack 

Prokop 

Walnwrlght 

McCuUoch 

Pucinski 

Wallhauser 

MDonougn 

Quie 

Westland 

Mclntire 

Qulgley 

Widnall 

Machrowlci 

Rabaut 

Wler 

Mack 
m                             Madden 
1                              Magnuson 

RandaU 

Wilson 

Ray 

Yates 

Rees,  EUins. 

Younger 

MailUard 

Reuas 

Zablocki 

May 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Zelenko 

Meader 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

NAYS— 177 

Abbltt 

Forrester 

Morris,  Okla. 

Abernethy 

Fountain 

Moss 

Albert 

Frazler 

Moulder 

Alford 

Gary 

Murray 

Alger 

Oathlngs 

Oliver 

Allen 

Gavin 

Pa-ssman 

Anderson. 

Grant 

Patman 

Mont. 

Orifflths 

Perkins 

Andrews 

Gross 

Pfost 

Ashley 

Haley 

PUcher 

Ashmore 

Hardy 

Poage 

Avery 

Hargls 

Poff 

Bailey 

Harris 

Porter 

Baker 

Harrison 

Preston 

Barden 

Hays 

Rains 

\                               Baring 

Hechler 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Baaa.  Trnn. 

HemphlU 

Riley 

Baumhart 

Herlong 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Beckworth 

Hoffman,  111. 

Rivers,  SO. 

Belcher 

Hogan 

Roberts 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Hollfleld 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Blitch 

Huddleston 

Rogers,  Tex. 

BORt^S 

Ikard 

Roush 

Boiling 

Jarman 

Rutherford 

Bow 

Jennings 

Saund 

Boykln 

Jensen 

Selden 

Breeding 

Johansen 

Shelley 

Brock 

Johnson.  Calif 

.   Slkes 

Brooke,  La. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Slsk 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Slack 

Brown.  Ga. 

Jonas 

Smith,  Iowa 

Brown,  Mo. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Broyhlll 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Burdlck 

Kasem 

Smith.  Va. 

B  jrleson 

Carnahan 

Ca^ey 

Kee 

Spence 

Kilday 

Staggers 

Kllgore 

Steed 

Chelf 

King.  Calif. 

Teague.  Te«. 

Coad 

King,  Utah 

Thomas 

Coffin 

Kitchln 

Thompson.  N.J 

Cohner 

Land  rum 

Thompson,  Tex 

Ciamer 

Lennon 

Thornberry 

'                                Cunningham 

Lesln&kl 

Tollefson 

D.igue 

Lo5er 

Trimble 

Davis.  Oa. 

McDowell 

Udall 

Davis.  Tenn. 

McF^ll 

Ullman 

Denton 

McGlnley 

Vinson 

rXirn.  S.C. 

McGovern 

Walter 

Dowdy 

McMillan 

Wampler 

Downing 

McSween 

Watts 

Durham 

Macdonald 

Weaver 

Edniondsoa 

Mahon 

Wharton 

EUlott.  Ala 

Marshall 

Whltener 

Everett 

Matthews 

Whltten 

Evins 

Metcalf 

Williams 

PasceU 

Meyer 

Wlnstead 

Felghan 

Miller, 

Wolf 

Fisher 

George,  P. 

Wright 

Flynn 
'                                 Flynt 

Mills 

Young 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTING- 

-32 

Alexander 

Hebert 

NorreU 

Arends 

Hess 

St.  George 

Barry 

Hiestand 

Scott 

Bentley 

KeUy 

Sheppard 

Blatnik 

Kllbum 

Siler 

Bonner 

Lafore 

ThtMnpson,  Ijl 

Bosph 

Martin 

T\irX 

Buckley 

Mason 

Wall 

Cooley 

Miller,  Clem 

WUIU 

Dooley 

Moeller 

Withrow 

Doyle 

Morrison 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Martin  with  Mr.  NorreU. 
Mr.  Arenas  with  Mr.  Hubert. 
Mrss,  St.  George  with  Mr.  Buckley. 
Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Morrison. 
Mr.  Hess  with  Mr.  Moeller. 
Mr.  Dooley  with  Mr.  Blatnik. 
Mr.  Hiestand  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Mason  with  Mr.  Doyle. 
Mr.  Barry  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 
Mr.  Slier  with  Mr.  Tuck. 
Mr.  Bosch  with  Mr.  Clem  Miller. 
Mr.  Lafore  with  Mrs.  Kell^^. 
Mrs.  Weis  with  Mr.  Alexander. 
Mr.  Kllburn  with  Mr.  Cooley. 
Mr.     Withrow     with     Mr.     Thompson     erf 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ASHLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PORTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

i/Cr.  ROONEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MUMMA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BAKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BECKER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BATES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  JACKSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MOORE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  RAY  changed  his  vote  from  "nay" 
to  'yea." 

Mr.  BERRY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  WILSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BETTS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  MINSHALL  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Minnesota 
changed  his  vote  from  *'nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  changed  her 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BARING  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recwximit. 

The  SPEAICEK.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 


Mr.  KEARNS.    Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  qual- 
ifies. The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kx&RKS  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Committee  coi  Education  and  Ijibor  with 
instructions  to  report  the  same  back  forth- 
with with  the  following  amendment:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
HJl.  12259  as  follows:  "That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  'School  Construction  Assist- 
ance Act  of  I960'. 

"AaSTJKAMCK  AGAINST  FIDOUU.  INTEKTBU^fCK   IN 
SCHOOLA 

"Swc.  2.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act. 
no  department,  agency,  offlcer,  <«■  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, superyislon,  or  control  over  the  person- 
nel, curriculum,  or  program  of  instruction  of 
any  school  or  school  system.  __^ 

"ATTTHOaiZATTON    OF   APPEOPRIATIONS 

"Sac.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  finan- 
cially needy  school  dlBtricts  in  financing  the 
construction  at  urgently  needed  school  fa- 
culties which  they  cannot,  through  exercise 
of  a  reasonable  tax  effort,  fljiance  from  thelr 
own  resources,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  fCH:  each  fiscal  year,  be- 
ginning with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  such  sums  ob  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  payments  provided  in  this  Act. 

"AIJ.OCATIONS 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  (1)  For  ecurh  fiscal  year  during 
the  five-year  period  beginning  July  1.  1960, 
and  ending  June  30.  1965,  such  amounts,  not 
to  exceed  $600,000,000,  as  may  be  specified  for 
such  year  by  appropriation  or  other  law  shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Commissioner  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  Income  per  child 
of  school  age,  the  ntimber  of  public  school 
chUdren,  and  the  effort  for  school  purposes, 
of  the  respective  States.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5,  such  aUocatlons  shall 
be  made  as  follows:  Hie  Commissioner  shall 
allocate  to  each  State  for  each  fiscal  year  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  allocated  among  all  States  as  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  number  of  public  school  children 
In  the  State  (determined  as  provided  in 
section  5(c)  (1)  for  such  fiscal  year),  and 

"(B)   the  State's   allocation   ratio    (as  de- 
temUned  under  subsection   (b)), 
bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding- prod- 
ucts for  all  the  State. 

"(2)  A  State's  allocation  pvirsuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  made  and 
during  the  following  fiscal  year  for  Federal 
commitments  pursuant  to  section  7  with 
respect  to  obligations,  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  projects  In  such 
State,  totaUng  the  amount  of  such  alloca- 
tion: Provided,  That  a  State  may  at  any  time 
before  July  1,  1961,  and  before  requesting 
any  Federal  commitment  under  this  Act, 
file  with  the  Commissioner  its  election  to 
have  the  avaUabiUty  of  (a)  its  allocation 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  or 
( b )  all  its  allocations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  postponed  for  one  fiscal  year,  and  there- 
upon its  allocation  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  IRSl,  or  if  the  State  has  so 
elected  each  of  the  allocatiocr^  of  such  State 
shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  first  become  available  during  the  fiscal 
year  following  that  for  which  such  alloca- 
tion was  originally  made.  Such  a  conunit- 
ment  with  respect  to  any  obUgatlons  shall 
commit  the  Commissioner  to  pay  one-half 
the  principal  and  Interest  annually  becom- 
ing due  on  such  obligations.  Such  obliga- 
tions may  be  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  construction  of  school 
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facilities  projects.  The  latest  maturity  date 
of  obligations  (In  any  Issue)  with  respect 
to  which  a  Federal  commitment  Is  made 
under  this  Act  may  not  be  less  than  twenty 
years  and  not  more  than  thirty  years  from 
the  earliest  date  of  any  such  obligations  and 
the  first  payment  of  principal  thereon  shall 
be  due  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  third 
year  following  such  earliest  date. 

"(b)   For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  'allocation  ratio'  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  0.50 
and  (B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State  by  the  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  the  United  States,  except  that  (A)  the 
allocation  ratio  shall  In  no  case  be  less  than 
0.25  or  more  than  0.75.  and  (B)  the  alloca- 
tion ratio  for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  shall  be  0.75. 

"(2)  (A)  The  allocation  ratios  shall  be 
promulgated  by  the  Conunlssloner  as  soon 
as  possible  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
again  between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
the  year  1962.  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
of  the  Incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for 
the  States  and  for  the  United  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first 
such  promulgation  shall  be  conclusive  for 
purpoees  of  this  Ac',  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  In  the  period  beginning  July  1.  1960. 
and  ending  June  90.  1963,  and  the  second 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  In  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1963.  and  ending  June  30, 
1965. 

"(B)  Promulgations  made  before  satisfac- 
tory data  are  available  from  the  Department 
of  Ck>mmerce  for  a  tuXl  year  on  the  per 
capita  Income  of  Alaska  shall  prescribe  an 
allocation  ratio  for  Alaska  of  0.75  and,  for 
purposes  of  such  promulgations,  Alaska  shall 
not  be  Included  as  part  of  the  United  States. 
Promulgations  made  thereafter  but  before 
per  capita  Income  data  for  Alaska  for  a  full 
three-year  period  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  be  based  on 
satisfactory  data  available  therefrom  for 
Alaska  for  such  one  full  year  or,  when  such 
data  are  available  for  a  two-year  period,  for 
such  two  years. 

"(3)  The  term  'child  of  school  age'  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

"(4)  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
fifty  States. 

"(5)  The  term  Income  per  child  of  school 
age'  for  any  State  or  for  the  United  States 
means  the  total  personal  income  for  the 
State  and  the  United  States,  respectively. 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (In  the  State  and  United  States,  re- 
spectively ) . 

"MAINTENANCE    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    SUPPORT 
FOR    SCHOOL    FINANCING 

"Sec  5.  (a)  The  allocation  of  any  State 
under  section  4  for  any  year  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  percentage  (If  any)  by  which  its 
State  school  efT>ort  index  for  such  year  is  less 
than  the  national  school  effort  index  for 
such  year.  The  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  reallocated  among  the  remaining  States  by 
proportionately  increasing  their  allocations 
under  section  4  for  such  year. 
"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
"(1)  The  State  school  effort  index'  for 
any  State  for  a  fliscal  year  is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  States  school 
expenditures  per  public  school  child  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the 
State:  except  thiit  the  State  school  effort 
index  shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  na- 
tional school  effort  index  in  the  case  of  (i) 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 
(11)  Alaska,  but  only  for  years  for  whiclj-it 
Is.  under  subsection  (c)(4).  not  included 
in  the  United  States,  and  (ill)  any  State  for 
which    the   school    expenditiu-es   per   school 
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not  less  than  the  school  expendi- 
public  school  child  for  the  United 


rhe  'national  school  effort  index"  for 
year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
(A)    the   school    expenditures    per 
I  chool  child  for  the  United  States  by 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
States. 
I)   The  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
Its  State  school  effort  index  for 
year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
(A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
subdivLsiens  thereof  for  elemen- 
secondary    education    made    from 
ved  from  State  or  local  sources  In 
as  determined   by   the  Commis- 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  re- 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
several  States  are  available  to  him. 
the  number  of  children  In  average 
ajttendance    In    public    elementary    or 
schools   in   such   State,   as   deter - 
jy  the  Commissioner  for  such  most 
s  chool  year. 

The  school   expenditures   per  public 
:hlld  for  the  United  States  for  pur- 
determining    the    national    school 
i^dex   for  any    fiscal   year   means   the 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total 
tures  by  the  States  and  subdivisions 
for  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
from  funds  derived  from  State  or 
s4>urces   in    the   United   States,   as   de- 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  same 
fe&T  as  Is  used  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
the  number  of  children  in  average 
ajttendance    for    such    year    In    public 
ory    or    secondary    schools    in     the 
States,    determined    as    provided    in 

( 1 ) . 

The  income  per  child  of  school  age 

States    and    for    the   United    States 

purposes  of  subsection  (b),  be  de- 

by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 

Incomes  per  child  of  school  age  for 

recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 

available  from  the  Department  of 
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6.  Federal     commitments     may     be 

lender  this  Act  with  respect  to  obliga- 

flnance  the  construction  of  school 

in    any   State    only   if   s*ich    State 

sul^mltted.  and  had  approved  under  this 

a   State   plan.     T^e   Commissioner 

a|>prove  a  State  plan   for  purposes  of 

If  such  plan — 

provides  that  the  State  educational 
shall  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
the  plan: 

provides    that    a    local    educational 
will  be  eligible  for  a  Federal  commit- 
V  nder    this   Act    with    respect    to  any 
obligations  only  if — 

such   obligatio..^   are    for    financing. 

or    in    part,    the    construction    of 

acuities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent 

double  shifts,  or  unhealthful 

haznjrdous  conditions. 

such  agency  undertakes  to  exert  the 

tax  effort,  determined  for  it  under 

in  financing  its  school  con.struction 


such    agency   will    be   unable,    after 
of  such   reasonable  tax  effort,  and 
tijlization  of  other  resources  (whether 
State,  or  local  sources)   avail- 
it  for  financing  its  school  construc- 
and  not  taken  into  account  for 
of  section  8,  to  pay  the  principal 
annually  becoming  due  on  such 


needs 


obligations  and  other  outstanding  obliga- 
tions of  such  agency  for  financing  school 
construction; 

■(c)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  tax  effort  which  each 
local  educational  agency  applying  for  a  Fed- 
eral commitment  under  this  Act  will  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  be  eligible,  to  exert  in 
financing  its  school  construction  need.s, 
which  standards  and  procedures  will  assure 
that  the  tax  effort  so  determined  will  be  a 
reasonable  one  in  the  light  of  the  resources 
actually  or  potentially  subject  to  taxation 
by  such  agency,  the  relative  local  and  State 
shares  in  financing  school  construction,  and 
the  tax  effort  exerted  and  the  methods  of 
financing  used  by  other  local  educational 
agencies  in  the  State.  Such  standards  and 
criteria  shall  also  take  Into  account  the 
tax  effort  which  local  educational  agencies 
should  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  to 
meet  other  public  elementary  or  secondary 
educational  expenses  including  the  payment 
of  adequate  teachers'  salaries,  and  may,  if 
the  State  so  elects,  provide  for  a  reduction 
in  a  local  educational  agency's  reasonable 
tax  effort  for  school  construction  financing 
if  and  to  the  extent  such  local  educational 
agency  exerts  more  than  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  to  meet  such  other  educational 
expenses: 

"(d)  sets  forth  standards  and  procedures 
for  determining  the  order  of  priority  for 
projects  under  the  plan  in  case  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  State  for  any  year  under  this  Act 
is  not  adequate  to  permit  the  making,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  such  allocation  is 
available,  of  all  Federal  commitments  re- 
quested by  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State:  which  standards  and  procedures  shall 
a.ssure  (1)  that  the  highest  priority  will  be 
given  to  local  educational  agencies  which  are 
least  able,  solely  because  of  lack  of  economic 
resources,  to  finance  from  the  resources 
available  to  them  the  full  cost  of  the  school 
facilities  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions,  and  (2)  that  in  other 
respects  the  order  of  priority  will  be  based 
on  relative  need  for  financial  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  school  facilities  and  the 
relative  urgency  of  the  need  for  such  facili- 
ties; 

"(e)  provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  to  be  Included  in  a 
State  request  under  section  7  for  a  Federal 
commitment  is  denied,  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  before  the  State  educational 
agency: 

•if)  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
•standards  on  a  State  level  for  planning  and 
ccnstructlon   of   school  facilities: 

•(g)  provides  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  make  such  reports  to  the  Com- 
mLssloner.  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  are  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  hi.-s  du- 
tle.s  under  this  Act. 

"FEDERAL    COMMITMENTS 

'Sec.  7.  (a)  In  the  case  of  each  project 
for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  for  a 
local  educational  agency  to  be  financed  by 
obligations  for  which  the  State  educational 
agency  requests  a  Federal  commitment  un- 
der this  Act,  the  .State  educational  agency 
shall  include  in  its  request — 

"(li  a.  description  of  the  school  facilities 
project  with  respect  to  which  the  request  is 
made  and  its  e.stimate  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  such   project: 

■■(2)  the  amount  of  the  obligations  wlikh 
are   to  be  covered   by  the  commitment: 

'■(3)    a  certification — 

"(A)  that  it  has  determined,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  and  procedures  in 
the  State  plan  approved  under  section  6. 
that  the  local  educational  agency  is  eligible 
for  such  commitment  with  respect  to  such 
obligations  and  such  project  Is  entitled  to 
priority  over  other  projects  within  the  State: 
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"(B)  that  such  project  Is  consistent  with 
any  applicable  State  redlstrlctlng  plans  or 
policies  and  Is  In  accord  with  applicable 
State  construction  lawa  and  standards; 

"(C)  If  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  »uch  project  la  not  to  be  met 
from  the  proceeds  of  such  obligations,  that 
the  financing  of  such  portion  has  been  ar- 
ranged; 

••(4)  aaaurance,  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner— 

"(A)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
win  take  appropriate  steps.  Including  a  pub- 
lic offering  of  the  obligations,  to  secvire  the 
most  favorable  rate  of  Interest  and  other 
terms  for  such  obligations; 

"(B)  that  the  local  educational  agency 
will,  during  each  year  In  which  such  obli- 
gations are  outstanding,  exert  the  reasonable 
tax  effort,  determined  for  It  pursuant  to  the 
State  plan,  for  financing  Its  school  con- 
struction needs,  will  certify  to  the  Com- 
iMlssloner  the  amount  of  the  revenues  there- 
by produced,  and  will  apply  auiy  surplus  In 
such  revenges  to  pasrment  of  the  principal 
and  Interest  becoming  due  In  such  year  on 
the  obligations  covered  by  such  commitment. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  ex- 
istence and  amount  of  any  surplus  In  rev- 
enues produced  by  exercise  of  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  revenues  produced  by  the  exercise  of 
the  reasonable  tax  effort  any  other  resources 
;ivallable  to  the  local  educational  agency  for 
payment*  on  account  of  debts  Incurred  for 
construction  of  school  facilities,  subtract- 
ing from  the  sum  thereby  obtained  any  pay- 
ments made  on  account  of  debts  Incurred 
for  such  purpose  by  the  local  educational 
agency  before  the  request  for  the  Federal 
commitment  here  Involved  was  filed  by  the 
State  educational  agency,  and  further  sub- 
tracting therefrom  any  payments  made  on 
:iccount  of  debts  Incurred  for  such  purpose 
tiy  the  local  educational  agency  after  such 
filing  but  approved  by  the  State  educational 
.igency  upon  a  finding  that  the  school  fa- 
cilities project  for  which  such  debts  were 
incurred  Is  needed  to  relieve  or  prevent  over- 
crowding, double  shifts,  or  unhealthful  or 
hazardous  conditions. 

"(b)  If  the  Conunlssloner  finds  that  the 
request  of  a  State  educational  agency  for  a 
Federal  c<Mnmltment  with  respect  to  any 
obligations  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  the  amount  of  such 
obligations  does  not  exceed  the  amount  re- 
maining In  the  State's  allocation  or  alloca- 
tions available  for  the  purpose,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  8.  make  the  Federal  commitment  re- 
quested with  respect  to  the  obligations  speci- 
fied. 

'  (C)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities  for  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  which  would  In  all  respects 
qualify  for  a  Federal  commitment  under 
this  section  but  for  the  local  educational 
igencys  inability  by  reason  of  State  legal 
restrictions  to  Issue  obligations,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  request  the  Commls- 
.sioner  to  reserve  out  of  any  amount  re- 
maining In  the  State's  allocation  or  allo- 
cations available  for  a  fiscal  year,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  obligations  that  would.  If  Issued 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  qualify  for 
a  Federal  commitment.  If  the  Commissioner 
finds  that  the  obligations  of  such  agency  in 
the  amount  requested  would  if  issued  qualify 
for  a  Federal  commitment,  the  State's  allo- 
cation for  such  year  shall  be  charged  in  the 
amount  of  such  obligations  and  the  Com- 
missioner shall  make  a  Federal  commitment 
with  respect  to  obligations  of  such  agency 
in  such  amount  which  are  Issued  by  such 
agency  at  any  time  prior  to  June  30,   1968. 

"STATK   COMMITMENTS 

"Sec.  8.  No  Federal  commltaaent  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  obligations  for  fi- 
nancing. In  whole  or  in  part,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  school  facilities  project  unless  the 


State  makes  an  equally  binding  commitment 
to  pay  one-half  of  the  principal  and  Inter- 
est annually  becoming  due  on  such  obliga- 
tions; except  that  the  State  may  make  a 
capital  grant  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  such 
construction.  In  which  case  the  Federal  com- 
mitment with  respect  to  so  much  of  such 
obligations  as  do  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
such  capital  grant  shall  be  to  pay  in  full 
the  principal  and  interest  annually  becoming 
due   thereon. 

states   EXCLUSIVELY   RESPONSIBLE  FOR   SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION    FINANCING 

"Sec.  9.  If  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  facil- 
ities In  any  State,  or  In  any  portion  of  a 
State,  has  been  assumed  by  the  State,  the 
Commissioner  may,  to  the  extent  he  deems 
such  action  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  modify  or  make  Inappli- 
cable to  such  State  or  portion  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be,  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  he  determines  to  be  Inappropri- 
ate by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  agencies  responsible  for 
such  financing. 

"FEDERAL    PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  10.  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
lime  to  time  pay  In  advance  or  otherwise,  to 
such  agency  or  person  or  persons  as  may  b« 
designated  In  the  request  of  a  State  agency 
pursuant  to  sectlMi  7  with  respect  to  any 
obligations,  so  much  of  the  principal  and 
interest  becoming  due  thereon  each  year  as 
is  required  to  be  paid  under  the  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act.  Such  pay- 
ments for  any  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount.  If  any.  which  the  local  educational 
agency  issuing  such  obligations  applied,  as 
provided  In  section  7(a)  (4),  out  of  any  sur- 
plus m  Its  revenues  to  the  principal  and 
interest  in  such  obligations  becoming  due 
In  such  year. 

FAILURE     OF    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL     AGENCT     TO 
EXXRT  REASONABLE  TAX  EFFORT 

"Sec.  11.  If  any, local  educational  agency 
with  respect  to  whose  obligations  a  Federal 
commitment  under  this  Act  has  been  made 
falls,  during  any  period  In  which  such  ob- 
ligations are  outstanding,  to  exert  the  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  determined  for  It  under 
the  State  plan,  such  agency  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  addi- 
tional amount  It  would  have  applied  toward 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  on 
such  obligations  as  provided  in  section  7  (a) 
(4)  had  such  agency  exert«d  such  a  tax 
effort. 

"ABANDONMENT    OF    PROJECTS    ^ 

•  Sec.  12.  If  any  project  financed  by  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  which  a  Federal 
commitment  has  been  made  under  this  Act. 
is  abandoned  or  Is  not  completed  within  a 
reasonable  period,  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  after  such  obliga- 
tions have  been  sold,  the  United  States  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  State  in 
which  such  project  Is  located  or  from  the 
local  educational  agency  issuing  such  obliga- 
tions, or  both,  the  amount  of  the  payments 
which  the  United  States  made  with  respect 
to  such  obligations  or  such  lesser  amount  as 
may  be  reasonable  under  the  circumstances 
(as  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  action  brought  in  the  Federal  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  such  project 
is  located  i . 

"LABOR    STANDARD.S 

"Sec  13.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
make  any  commitment  under  this  Act  with 
respect  to  obligations  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  any  school  facilities  project,  ex- 
cept upon  adequate  assurance  that  all  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
or  subcontractors  in  the  performance  of 
work  on  such  project  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 
construction  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary   of  Labor  In  accordance  with 


the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C 
276a — 278a-5),  and  will  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half 
times  the  basic  rate  of  pay  for  all  hours 
worked  in  any  workweek  In  excess  of  eight 
hours  in  any  workday  or  fOTty  hours  In  the 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  author- 
ity and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176: 
64  Stat.  1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1934,  as  amended   (40  XJJB.C.  276c .. 

"ADMINISTRATIVX    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act. 
shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifications  oi 
Federal  commitments  made  under  this  Act 
and  of  obligations  with  resjiect  to  which 
such  commitments  have  been  made  and  to 
pay,  compromise,  waive,  or  release  any  right, 
title,  claim.  Hen.  or  demand,  however  arising 
or  acquired  under  this  Act;  except  that  noth- 
ing In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  the  power  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  under  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
missioner In  making  Federal  commitments 
and  payment  with  respect  thereto,  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  vouchers  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  In  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  olHcers  of  the  Government: 
except  that  all  such  transactions  shall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regulation 
prescribe. 

"SUITS  AGAINST  THE  UNH'ED  STATES 

"Sec.  15.  Any  holder  of  obligations  with 
respect  to  which  a  Federal  commlUnent  has 
been  made  under  this  Act  may  bring  suit 
against  the  United  States  to  enforce  any 
duty  of  the  Commissioner  under  this  Act  or 
any  undertaking  of  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  a  commitment  under  this  Act.  In 
any  action  arising  under  this  Act  to  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  party,  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  juris- 
diction, without  regard  to  the  amounts  In- 
volved. Such  action  shall  be  brought  In 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  the  plaintiff, 
or  any  of  the  plaintiffs  if  there  are  more 
than  one,  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  or,  If  he  does  not  have  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  within  any  such  Judi- 
cial district.  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"DEFINITIONS 

•"Sec  16.  For  purposes  of  this  Act  — 

"(a)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
(United  States)  Commissioner  of  Education 

"(b)  The  term  'State'  includes  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(c)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  lx»ard  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools,  or  (If  different)  the 
officer  or  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
State  construction  or  supervision  of  con- 
struction of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be 
designated  by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law 

"(d)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  pub- 
lic education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State,  if  a  separate  local  public  authority 
has  responsibility  for  the  provision  or  main- 
tenance of  school  facilities  for  any  local 
educational  agency  or  the  flnsmclng  of  the 
construction  thereof,  such  term  Includes 
such  other  authority. 
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"(e)  The  term  'school  facilities'  Includes 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  for  public 
elementary  or  secondary  education;  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes;  and 
Interests  In  land  (Including  site,  grading, 
and  Improvement)  on  which  such  facilities 
are  constructed.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude athletic  stadlvuns,  nor  does  It  Include 
structures  or  facilities  Intended  primarily 
for  events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  con- 
tests, or  games,  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

"(f)  The  terms  'construct',  'constructing*, 
and  'construction'  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school 
faculties;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

"(g)    The    term    'obligations'    means    any 
bonds,  notes,  interim  certificates,  debentures, 
certificates    of    indebtedness,    or    other   evi- 
dence of  indebtedness. 
"wrrHHOLOiNG  or  funds  akd  jthjicial  review 

"Sec  17.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion a  has  been  so  changed  that  it  no  longer 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  such  sec- 
tion; or 

"(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  requirement; 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  Federal  commitments 
win  be  made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
obligations  to  finance  the  construction  of 
school  faclUties  projects  in  the  State  (or.  in 
his  direction,  that  further  commitments  will 
not  be  made  for  projects  In  the  State  af- 
fected by  such  failure),  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  such  fail- 
ure. Until  he  Is  so  satisfied  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  make  no  fxirther  Federal  com- 
mitments with  respect  to  projects  in  such 
State  under  this  Act  (or  shall  limit  commit- 
ments to  projects  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  no  such  failure) . 

"(b)(1)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Conunissioner's  action  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  such  State  may  appeal  to 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  State  is  located.  The 
siunmons  and  notice  of  appeal  may  be  served 
at  any  place  In  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  bv  the  Com- 
missioner, unless  substantially' contrary  to 
the  weight  of  the  evidence,  shall  be  conclu- 
sive; but  the  court,  for  good  cause  shown, 
may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commissioner 
to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fled  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  his  pre- 
vious action.  Such  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  unless 
substantially  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  title  28,  United  States  Code,  section  1254. 

"CTn-IZATION    or     OTHER    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  18.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  head  thereof.  Payment  for  such 
services  and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
head  of  the  agency  concerned. 
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',  kPPROPBIATION    TOR    ADMINISTRATION 

'Se:.  20.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
a]  iproprlated   for    each   fiscal    year   such 
IS  may  be  necessary  for  administration 
Act." 


Mrl  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spea::er,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th;  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Is 
this   he  1959  administration  bill? 


KEARNS.    That  is  correct. 

Thb  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 

the  lection  to  recommit. 

KEARNS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Thj   question   was   taken   and   there 

were- -yeas  80,  nays  320,  not  voting  32. 

as  fellows: 

Roll  No.  1081 


1.H. 


Adair 
Allen 
Andei  sen, 

Minn. 
AndMWs 
Auchyicloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bass 
Bates 
Beck* 
Belch  !r 
Bolto:  1 
Broor  ifleld 
Broyh  Ul 
Bryne  9,  Wis 
Ceder  jerg 
Cham  berlftin 
Chen(  iweth 
Chlpe  rfleld 
Church 
ColUe : 


Curtli 


Curtii 
Dagu 
Derbxinian 


Abblt  t 
Aberi  ethy 
Addo;  xlzio 
Alber; 
Alfon  1 
Alger 
Ande;  son, 

Mont. 
Anfu(  o 
Ashley 
Ashm  ore 
Asplr  all 
Baile; ' 
Bald")  'in 
Bard<  n 
Barlr^B 
Barr 
Barreitt 


Bass, 


Bowl  !S 

Boyk  a 

Brad^mas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brew  Iter 

Brocl: 

Broo 

Broo 


Mass. 
Mo. 


Tenn. 


BauD  hart 

Beck'  7orth 

Benn;tt,  Fla. 

Bennstt,  Mich 

Berrj) 

Betts 

BlltcU 

Boggi  1 

Bola 

Belli 

Bow 


Id 


La. 

Tex. 


YEAS — 80 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Evlns 

Ford 

Frazler 

Frellnghuysen 

Gavin 

Goodell 

Griffin 

Halleck 

Harmon 

Hoeven 

Holt 

Horan 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Jonas 

Judd 

K earns 

Keith 

Laird 

McCullloch 

McEtonough 

Mclnt.'re 

MaUUard 

May 

Miller,  N.y. 

NAYS— 320 

Brown.  Ga. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Budge 

Bur  dick 

Burke.  Ky. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Canfield 

Cannon         •• 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cook 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dingell 


Mlnshall 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Mumma 

Nelsen 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Rains 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Scbenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Simpson 

Smith,  Miss. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomas 

Wain  Wright 

Westlana 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Wmstead 


DUon 

Donohue 

Etorn,  NY 

Dorn.  S  C. 

Dowdy 

Downmg 

DiU.ski 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Bllott,  AU. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pen ton 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynn 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Foraiid 

Porre.ster 

Fountain 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Galhinga 

George 

Giaimo 

Gilbert 

Olenn 

Orau;than 

Grant 


Gray 

McFall 

Rodlno 

Green,  Oreg. 

McGlnley 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Green,  Pa. 

McGovern 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Griffiths 

McMillan 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Gross 

McSween 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Gubser 

Macdonald 

Rooney 

Hagen 

Marhrowlcz 

Roosevelt 

Haley 

Mack 

Rostenkowskl 

Halpem 

Madden 

Roush 

Hardy 

Magnuson 

Rutherford 

Hargls 

Mabon 

Bantangelo 

Harris 

Marshall 

Saund 

Harrison 

Matthews 

Baylor 

Hays 

Meader 

Scherer 

Healey 

M  arrow 

Selden 

Hechler 

Metcalf 

Shelley 

Hemphill 

Mever 

Shipley 

Henderson 

Michel 

Short 

Herlong 

Miller. 

Bikes 

Hoffman,  111. 

George  P. 

Bisk 

Hoffman,  Mich 

MlUiken 

Slack 

Hogan 

Mills 

Smith,  Calif. 

Holifleld 

Mon.igan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Holland 

Montoya 

Smith.  Kans. 

Holtzman 

Moorhead 

Smith,  Va. 

Hull 

Morgan 

Si)ence 

Ikard 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Springer 

Inouye 

Morris,  Okla. 

Staggers 

Irwin 

Moss 

Steed 

Jarmnn 

Moulder 

Stratton 

Jennings 

Multer 

Stubblefleld 

Jensen 

Murphy 

Sullivan 

Johansen 

Murray 

Taber 

Johnson,  Calif 

Naicher 

Taylor 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Nix 

Teague,  Tex. 

Jchnson,  Md. 

Norblad 

Teller 

Johnson,  Wis. 

O  Brlcn,  111. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Jones.  Ala. 

O'Brien.  NY. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Jones.  Mo. 

O'Hara.  111. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Karsten 

OHara.  Mich. 

Thorn  berry 

Karth 

OKonskl 

Toll 

Kasera 

ONelU 

Tollefson 

Kastenmeicr 

Oliver 

Trimble 

Kee 

Osmers 

Udall 

Keogh 

Passman 

Ullman 

KUday 

Perkins 

Utt 

Kllgore 

Pfost 

Vanlk 

King,  Calif. 

Philbln 

Van  Pelt 

King.  Utah 

Pilcher 

Van  Ziiudt 

Klrwan 

Plrnle 

Vinson 

Kltchln 

Poage 

Wallhauser 

Kluczynskl 

Poff 

Walter 

Knox 

Porter 

Wampler 

Kowalskl 

Powell 

Watts 

Kyi 

Preston 

Weaver 

Land  rum 

Price 

Whitener 

lane 

Prokop 

Wldnall 

Langen 

Pxicinskl 

Wler 

Lankford 

Quie 

Wllllam.s 

Latta 

Quigley 

Wilson 

Lennon 

Rabaut 

Wolf 

Lesinski 

Randall 

Wnght 

Levering 

Reufis 

Yates 

Llbonatl 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Young 

Lind-^ay 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Younger 

Lipscomb 

Rlehlman 

Zablockl 

Loeer 

Riley 

With  row 

McCormack 

Rivers.  Alaska 

McDowell 

Rivers.  S.O. 

Alexander 

Arends 

Barry 

Bent  ley 

Blatnlk 

Bonner 

Boech 

Buckley 

Cooloy 

Dooley 

Doyle 


NOT  VOTING— 

Hi^bert 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Lafore 

Martin 

Ma.son 

Miller,  Clem 

M'leller 

Morrl.son 


32 

Norrell 

St.  George 

Scott 

Sieppard 

SUer 

Thomp.son.  La. 

Tuck 

We  18 

Willis 

Zelenko 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Barry  for,  with  Mr.  Doyle  against. 

Mr.  Kilbvun  for.  with  Mr.  Moeller  against. 

Mr.  Dooley  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Lafore  for,  with  Mrs.  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Wlthrow  for,  with  Mr.  Clem  Miller 
apainst. 

Mrs.  Weis  for.  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr    Hess  for,  with  Mr.  Norrell  against. 

Mr.  Bosch  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Martin  wltfa  Mr.  Blatnlk. 
Mr.  Bentley  with  Mr.  Hubert. 
Mrs   St    George  with  Mr.  Scott. 


liWO 

Mr.  Mason  with  Mr.  Sh^pard. 

Mr.  Slier  with  Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.     Hlestand     with     Mr.     Thompson     of 

Louisiana. 

Mr.  COLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
nay"  to  "yea.  " 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  RIEHLMAN,  and 
Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  their  vote 
from   yea'"  to  "nay.  ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  aie  concerned  about  the  status  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States  in 
the  1960s  think  in  terms  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  the  increase  in  school 
population,  the  availability  of  properly 
trained  and  qualified  teachers  and  the 
existence  of  the  physical  facilities  needed 
to  properly  house  and  teach  this  growing 
.school  p>opulation. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  New  Eng- 
land have  always  prided  ourselves  on 
our  concern  for  the  educational  needs 
and  requirements  of  our  young  people. 
Hi.storically,  New  England  has  always 
siven  special  emphasis  to  the  problems  of 
public  school  education,  and  it  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  it  shall  always  continue  to 
do  so. 

Too  often,  however.  I  have  heard  the 
comment  made  that  New  England  does 
not  need  Federal  aid  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  say  it,  "Federal  interference";  it  is 
agreed  that  New  England  can  and  will 
provide  for  the  public  school  needs  of  its 
young  people  without  the  need  of  Fed- 
eral financing.  Perhaps  this  might  be  so 
but  only  at  such  an  increa.sed  tax  burden 
as  to  make  one  wonder  whether  the 
region  or  parts  of  it  would  actually  un- 
dertake such  a  burden. 

The  educational  needs  of  the  New  Eng- 
land region  in  the  decade  1960-70  are 
staggering  in  terms  of  classroom  needs, 
teacher  salaries  and  fiscal  expenditures. 
In  reviewing  these  figures.  I  want  to 
stress  the  fact  that  these  requirements 
are  just  to  maintain  the  level  of  educa- 
tion as  it  has  been.  There  are  many  of  us 
in  New  England  who  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  qualitative  level  of  public  edu- 
cation and  want  to  see  it  improved  even 
though  we  realize  it  can  only  be  done  at 
increased  costs.  We  want  the  best  edu- 
cation available  for  our  children,  not 
.some  toned-down  substitute  designed  to 
fit  into  a  predetermined  arbitrary  budget. 
We  from  New  England  simply  will  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  America  can- 
not aflford  to  give  it.s  children  the  best 
education  possible. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston, 
recognizing  the  problem  of  education  in 
the  sixties  has  recently  compiled  some 
statistics  which  it  has  written  in  its 
monthly  publication.  New  England  Busi- 
ness Review  of  March  1960.  I  should  hke 
to  give  you  some  of  these  statistics. 

The  elementary  school  population  in 
New  EIngland  had  its  greatest  increase  in 
the  1950's  as  a  result  of  the  postwar  pop- 
ulation explosion,  but  the  high  school 
IX)pulation  will  have  its  great  increase  in 
the  1960s. 

The  elementary  school  population  will 
increase  by  7  percent  in  the  60s.  but  the 
high  school  age  group  is  expected  to  in- 
crease by  27  percent.  New  England  had 
2.030.000     elementary     and     secondary 
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school  students  both  in  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  1955-56,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  statistics  are  available, 
and  will  have  an  estimated  2,677.000  in 
1970.  In  New  England,  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  school  age  population  than  in 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  attends  school  and 
attends  school  for  longer  periods. 

In  1958  there  were  70,500  classrooms 
available  in  New  EIngland  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  The 
UJS.  Office  of  Education  estimates  that 
this  was  7.000  short  of  the  number 
needed  to  eliminate  overcrowding  and  to 
replace  unsatlsfactoi-y  or  obsolete  facili- 
ties. By  1970  it  is  estimated  that  we  will 
need  an  additional  13,000  classrooms. 
Thus  to  eliminate  the  existing  shortage 
and  to  take  care  of  the  projected  increase 
in  enrollment  we  will  need  over  20,000 
classrooms  in  New  England  by  1970.  If 
we  adjust  for  the  elimination  of  unsatis- 
factory classrooms  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  regionally  integrated  schools 
rather  than  the  smaller  Inadequate  sec- 
ondary schools,  we  will  need  approxi- 
mately 27,000  classrooms  by  1970. 

In  the  fall  of  1958.  New  England  em- 
ployed 71.000  full-  and  part-time  teach- 
ers in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  the  10  years  from  1960  to 
1970  we  will  need  19.000  additional 
teachers. 

In  addition,  the  replacement  of  teach- 
ers each  year  runs  to  7.5  percent  per 
year  at  coruservative  estimates.  "This 
means  that  New  England  will  need  in  the 
period  of  1958  to  1970  approximately 
98.000  additional  teachers. 

This  need  for  new  teachers  will  be  in 
the  face  of  increasing  demand  for  edu- 
cated persons  by  industry.  At  current 
salary  rates  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
comp)ete  with  industry  for  these  98,000 
well-educated  people. 

These  figures  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  of  Boston  give  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  problem  facmg  us  in  New 
Eiigland  in  the  next  10  years.  My  esti- 
mate is  that  the.se  problems  are  even 
greater  when  we  look  at  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

The  problem  then  is  what  do  we  as  a 
Nation  propose  to  do  about  this  con- 
stantly growing  problem? 

It  is  so  easy  to  say  it  is  a  local  prob- 
lem— it  is  a  State  problem — this  cures 
nothing.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
we  must  recognize  that  American  public 
education  needs  financial  help.  It  needs 
it  just  to  keep  up  with  minimal  future 
needs.  It  needs  it  even  more  to  provide 
the  proper  quality  of  education  to  which 
American  boys  and  girls  ai'e  entitled. 

The  cost  of  financing  this  tremendous 
growth  in  New  England  education  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  entire  Nation 
will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer. 
There  is  no  other  solution.  Oiu"  New 
EIngland  States  are  limited  in  how  much 
more  money  can  be  raised  by  real  prop- 
erty taxes.  Real  property  taxes  by  their 
veiy  nature  must  be  reasonable.  To  in- 
crease them  unreasonably  would  have 
severe  economic  results.  The  p>ossibil- 
ity  or  wisdom  of  increased  sales  taxes  or 
State  income  taxes  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  preempted  the  tax  field 


through  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
income  and  inheritance  tax  laws.  I  be- 
lieve that  Federal  taxation  is  the  most 
logical  and  the  most  equitable  way  of 
raising  revenue.  I  further  believe  that 
the  most  logical  and  equitable  manner  of 
financing  the  great  educational  growth 
necessary  in  the  period  1960-70  must  be 
through  Federal  financing.  There^just 
is  no  other  practical  way. 

The  objection  of  some  that  Federal 
aid  means  Federal  control  is  not  a  valid 
one.  It  avoids  the  issue;  it  beclouds  the 
one  existing  problem;  namely,  that  the 
States  need  help.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion has  ample  safeguards  to  assure  local 
and  State  control. 

If  we  are  in  favor  of  an  adequate  pub- 
lic school  system  in  the  deceide  ahead 
of  us,  we  must  insist  upon  Federal  par- 
ticipation through  financial  aid. 

Mr.  DONOHUR  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  overwhelming  evidence  on 
record  showing  the  urgent  need  of  im- 
proving school  facilities  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  grant- 
ing rea.sonable  Federal  assistance  to  the 
States  for  such  pur];>ose. 

In  the  developanent  of  a  legislative 
proposal  toward  law  enactment,  it  is  our 
democratic  custom  to  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  advocates  and  antagonists  to 
submit  their  evidence  and  views  through 
congressional  committee  '  hearings. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recoimt  the 
convincing  mass  of  statistical,  and  other 
objective  evidence,  presented  by  the  fore- 
most educational  authority  in  the  coun- 
try and  contained  in  the  record  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  over  the  past  several 
years.  Their  concrete  facts  and  figures 
leave  no  question  about  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  educational  facilities  around 
the  country. 

There  is  also  no  need  for  me  to  re- 
iterate the  testimony  of  the  multitudi- 
nous officials  of  States  and  municipali- 
ties demonstrating  that  their  various 
States  are  wholly  unable  to  provide,  from 
their  own  drained  resources,  the  urgently 
required  improvements  in  school  facili- 
ties. 

The  two  basic  factors  involved  are  the 
need  for  school  improvements  and  the 
inability  of  the  States  to  construct  them. 
Since  these  two  factors  have  been  proved 
beyond  question,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  should  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  measure  should  be  approved. 

With  full  realization  of  the  conse- 
quences that  may  follow  from  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Paris  summit  meeting,  there 
ought  to  be  no  uncei'tainty  about  the  im- 
perative necessity  of  accelerating  our 
preparations  to  meet  the  Russian  Com- 
munist on  every  front,  including  the.edu- 
cational  front.  Realistically  admitting 
oiu-  past  mistakes  and  factually  facing 
the  import  of  a  long,  continuing  cold 
war  atmosphere,  let  us  wisely  now  take 
tl5,e  steps  to  guarantee  that  our  youth  will 
be  adequately  trained  to  meet  and  beat 
the  Communist  challenges  in  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  better  or  wiser  eco- 
nomic planning  for  the  future  security 
of  America  than  a  reasonable  investment 
for  the  superior  schooling  of  the  coun- 
try's children.  Let  us  endorse  and  ap- 
prove that  practical  investment  today. 
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If  we  can  afford  to  generously  grant, 
in  Christian  concern,  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  the  advancement  and  train- 
ing of  people  in  undeveloped  countries 
throughout  the  world  then  surely  we  can 
afford  to  provide  reasonable  assistance 
for  the  training  and  development  of  the 
children  of  the  burdened  American 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  sitting  comfortably  in  my 
seat  all  through  this  great  debate.  I 
have  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  my 
good  friends  in  opposition  to  this  bill  so 
fervently  trying  to  argue  their  way  out 
of  picking  up  part  of  the  check  for  edu- 
cating the  Nations  children,  and  I  have 
been  thinking  of  my  grandfather. 

My  grandfather  as  a  young  man  taught 
school  in  Wisconsin  all  year.  They 
didn't  have  many  school  books  in  those 
days.  My  grandfather  managed  to  dig 
up  a  few,  and  if  they  didn't  have  school 
books  on  certain  subjects  he  improvised 
the  lessons  and  in  long  hand  wrote  them 
out  for  distribution  to  his  pupils.  They 
had  no  pretentious  school  houses,  and 
it  was  my  grandfather's  job  to  find  some 
farmer  friend  of  education  to  loan  the 
use  of  his  barn,  if  it  was  cold  in  winter, 
or  his  orchard  if  it  was  spring  or 
Slimmer. 

My  grandfather  put  in  a  year  of  12 
months  just  teaching  school  and  when 
his  brother,  who  made  an  honest  living 
by  farming,  heard  that  he  had  accepted 
$50  for  doing  nothing  but  teaching 
school  for  a  year  he  felt  disgraced  in  the 
community,  the  proud  name  of  O'Hara 
despoiled,  his  very  own  brother  cheating 
the  taxpayers  by  taking  $50  of  their 
money  for  a  year  of  teaching  school. 

I  calculate.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  people 
do  not  change  very  much.  When  I  lis- 
tened to  my  good  friends  trying  to  orate 
themselves  out  of  picking  up  part  of  the 
check  for  educating  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren I  could -not  escape  the  suspicion 
that  there  are  some  prototypes  of  my 
grandfather's  brother  right  here  among 
us  in  this  historic  Chamber. 

MADDEN    HITS     BULL'S    EYE 

The  distinguished  statesman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Madden],  with  his  clarity  in 
expression  we  have  come  so  much  to  ad- 
mire, presented  the  issue  in  its  right 
light.  As  usual,  he  hit  the  target  square 
in  the  heart.  It  is  a  matter  of  being  for 
or  against  universal  popular  education. 
The  issue  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Doubtless  some  of  my  colleagues  hon- 
estly believe  that  education  should  be 
limited  and  restricted  to  those  whose 
families  have  the  money  and  to  those 
who  by  the  circumstance  of  birth  l?ap- 
pen  to  grow  up  in  richer  communities! 
They  honestly  believe,  as  did  the  early 
Americans  who  grouped  behind  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  that  participation  in  gov- 
ernment should  be  confined  to  those  of 
property  and  of  education  and.  needless 
to  say,  those  without  property  could  not 
have  the  means  of  acquiring  education. 
If  that  is  the  philosophy  of  some  of  my 
colleagues  they  will  be  true  to  themselves 
and  to  their  philosophy  by  voting  against 
the  bill  we  have  under  consideration. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  for  them  to  slit 
the  throat  of  popular  education. 


nCHT  or  THMX  DKCAOCS  AGO 

.  been  a  long  time  in  the  fight  to 
. .,  protect,  and  strengthen  popular 
ion  because  my  faith  is  that  the 
)f  mankind  is  in  democratic  gov- 
ernm^t  and  democracy  cannot  endure 
imate  of  ignorance. 
Dui-Jng  the  great  depression  of  the  late 
when  there  was  little  money  and 
scjioolteachers  of  Chicago  remained 
r  posts  of  duty  for  months  unpaid, 
was  a  very  serious  effort  made  to 
popular  education  to  the  level  of 
teaching  only  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithrpetic,  all  this  in  the  name  of  econ- 
There  were  at  that  time,  as  there 
some  persons  who  wish  to 
maintain  a  working  class  and  who  fear 
young  men  and  women  are  given 
_  of  a  broad  education  they 
be  content  to  do  the  hard  work, 
.here  was  a  great  drive  on  during 
depression  in  the  late  1920's,  all  in 
of  economy,  to  destroy  the  very 
structiire  of  popular  education  upon 
which  our  country  had  been  built  to 
greatness 
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my  privilege  at  that  time  to  lead 
people  of  Chicago  in  a  fight  to  save 
populir  education.  The  climax  of  that 
fight  R'as  reached  when  the  gentleman 
from  :ilinois  with  John  Pewkes,  now  the 
distirn  [uished  head  of  the  Chicago  Teach- 
ers Ui  lion,  led  through  the  Loop  of  Chi- 
cago t  le  lai'gest  parade  of  men  and  wom- 
en and  children  in  the  history  of  Chi- 
cago.   That  was  some  three  decades  ago. 

POPPYCOCK    AS    CAMOUFLAGE 

Today  popular  education  again  is  un- 
der attack.  Let  no  one  be  deceived  as  to 
the  nature  of  hidden  motivations.  All 
this  tilk  about  State  and  local  control, 
all  this  talk  about  the  obligation  being 
upon  local  taxpayers,  all  this  talk  about 
the  dinger  of  Federal  control  over  cur- 
riculifns,  is  poppycock  used  as  a  camou- 
flage, 


EvepTone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 

everyone  who  is  not  a  slave  to 

quo.  knows  that  this  is  a  changed 

This  is  not  the  United  States  of 

hjorse  and  buggy  era.  when  people 

in   the    communities   where   they 

x)rn  and  very  seldom  got  any  far- 

ijrom  home  than  a  hor.se  and  buggy 

carry    them    on    a    day's    drive. 

then  pretty  much  lived  and  died 

community  where  they  were  born. 

t  period,  considering  their  mean.s. 

ihade  great  sacrifices  to  furnish  the 

;^hooIs  and  teachers  they  could  to 

their  children  that  which  they 

them.'ielves  had  been  denied. 

FROM    ARKANSAS    TO     MICHIGAN 

Today  all  this  is  changed.  I  could 
cite  o  le  instance  of  many  that  now  come 
to  mind.  In  Berrien  County  in  Mich- 
igan, where  I  was  born  and  raised  and 
in  th( :  district  now  represented  by  my 
good  riend.  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, Congressman  Clare  Hoffman,  we 
had  i,  community  pretty  closely  knit. 
Peopli!  lived  together  and  never  got  any 
f arth<  r  away  than  an  occasional  long 
journity  to  Chicago  across  the  lake. 
Some  years  ago.  in  this  modern  world 
of  ouis  there  came  to  Berrien  County.  I 
am  told,  several  thousand  families  from 
Arkansas.     Here  was  an  instance  where 


it  was  of  vital  concern  to  Berrien  County 
in  Michigan  that  the  newcomers  from 
Arkansas  had  had  the  same  educational 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  born  in 
Berrien  County  and  with  whom  hence- 
forth they  were  to  be  fellow  workers  and 
neighbors. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago  we  have  had 
f^ieat  migrations  of  men  and  women 
from  the  Southern  States.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  us  that  the  people  coming  from 
other  States  to  become  henceforth  our 
fellow  workers  and  our  neighbors  should 
have  had  the  same  educational  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  our  own  people. 

It  also  is  ti-ue  that  annually  many 
thousands  of  persons  leave  Chicago  to 
find  employment  in  other  States,  and  it 
IS  important  to  these  other  States  that 
when  Chicagoans  go  there  they  should 
have  enjoyed  the  same  educational  ad- 
vantages that  the  children  of  the  States 
to  which  they  have  migrated.  I  trust  I 
have  made  by  these  illustrations  my 
point  that  education  has  changed  from  a 
local  to  a  national  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  changed  world 
and  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  cannot  make  laws  for  this  new 
and  changed  world  on  the  pattern  of  the 
laws  we  made  for  the  horse  and  buggy 
days. 

FAITH     IN    EDUCATION    SUXVIVES 

In  those  days  we  believed  in  popular 
education,  it  was  the  faith  of  our  demo- 
cratic heritage.  We  provided  for  popu- 
lar education  willingly  and  at  a  sacrifice 
and  on  the  local  level  because  everything 
in  that  period  was  on  a  local  level.  To- 
day the  great  majority  of  our  people 
believe  in  popular  education.  They  do 
not  wish  the  public  schools  limited  to 
the  teaching  of  the  rudiments.  They 
wish  every  American  child  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  for  a  broad  and  an 
enriching  education. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  fight  for 
economic  if  not  indeed  physical  survival 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  accepted  education  as  a  na- 
tional respKjnsibility.  It  is  going  very 
much  further  than  we  ever  contemplated 
in  the  support  of  education  as  a  national 
responsibility. 

Education  that  we  owe  our  children 
has  passed  the  capability  of  local  tax- 
payers. More  and  more  it  will  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  more  and  more  we  will 
realize  that  wherever  in  the  United 
States  is  one  child  without  a  school  to 
attend  and  without  a  good  teacher,  is  a 
.spot  of  weakne.ss  that,  multiplied,  will 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  our 
democracy. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tlie  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  206,  nays  189,  answered 
"present"  2.  not  voting  35.  as  follows: 


IRoll   No. 

109 

YEAS— 206 

Adair 

Aspinall 

Barrett 

Addonizio 

Ay  res 

Bennett,  Mich 

Albert 

Bailey 

Boland 

Anderson. 

Baker 

BoUlng 

Mont. 

Baldwin 

Bowles 

A-hley 

Baring 

Brademas 

1960 
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Breeding 

Hays 

O'Brien   NT. 

Brewster 

HetLley 

O  Kara.  m. 

Broomfleld 

Hechler 

O'H&ra.  Mich. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Hogan 

OKonskl 

Burdlck 

HoUfleld 

OHelU 

Hurke.  Ky. 

Holland 

OUver 

Burke.  Mas.s. 

Holtzman 

Osniera 

Uvrne.  Pa. 

Horan 

Perkins 

CahlU 

Hosmer 

Pfoet 

(anfleld 

Inouye 

Philbin 

Caruahan 

Irwin 

Pimle 

C«-Uer 

Johnson.  Calif 

Porter 

DiHrnberlaln 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Powell 

Chenoweth 

Johnson,  Md. 

Price 

Clark 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Prokop 

Coffin 

Karsten 

Puclnskl 

Cob  elan 

Karth 

Qulgley 

Conte 

Ka«em 

Rabeut 

Cook 

Kastenmeier 

Randall 

Cor  be  It 

Kee 

Reuse 

Curt  In 

Keogh 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Curtis.  Mass. 

King,  Calif. 

Rlehlman 

Deddarlo 

King,  Utah 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Daniels 

Klrwan 

Rodlno 

UiiWBon 

Kluczynskl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Delaney 

Knox 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Dent 

Kowalakl 

Rooney 

Denton 

Kyi 

Roosevelt 

Dlggs 

Ijane 

Rostenkowskl 

Dingel 

Lankford 

Roush 

Dixon 

Leslnakl 

Santangelo 

Donohue 

Levering 

Saund 

Dom.  N.Y. 

Ubonatt 

SheUey 

Dulskl 

Lindsay 

Shipley 

Dwyer 

McCormack 

Slsk 

Edmondson 

McDowell 

Slack 

Fallon 

McPall 

Smith.  Iowa 

Parbsteln 

McOoyern 

Staggers 

Penton 

Maodonald 

Steed 

Pino 

Machrowlcz 

Strstton 

Flood 

Mack 

Stubblefleld 

nynn 

Madden 

Sullivan 

Pogarty 

Ma^nuson 

Taylor 

Foley 

MallUard 

Teller 

Porand 

Merrow 

Thompson.  N  J 

PrellnehuVser 

Metcalf 

Toll 

Piiedel 

Meyer 

Tollefson 

Fulton 

MlUer. 

Udall 

Gallagher 

George  P. 

UUman 

Gaxmatz 

MillUten 

Vanlk 

George 

Monagan 

Van  Zandt 

Glalmo 

Montoya 

WalnwTlght 

Gilbert 

Moore 

Wallhauser 

Glenn 

Moorhead 

Walter 

Granahan 

Morgan 

Warn  pier 

Gray 

Morris.  N   Mex. 

Watts 

Green,  Oreg. 

MorrU.  Okla. 

Wldnall 

Green,  Pa. 

Moss 

Wler 

Grifflth* 

Moulder 

Wolf 

Gubser 

Multer 

Yates 

Hagen 

Murphy 

Zablocki 

Halpem 

Natcher 

Zelenko 

Ha  1^8 

Nix 

Harmon 

OBrlen.  lU. 
NAYS— 189 

Abbltt 

Chelf 

Harris 

Abernethy 

Chlperfleld 

Harrison 

Alford 

Church 

Hemphill 

Alger 

Collier 

Henderson 

Allen 

Colmer 

Herlong 

.Andersen. 

Cramer 

Hoeven 

:Mlnn. 

Cunningham 

Hoffman.  111. 

.Andrews 

Curtly  Mo 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Ash  more 

Dague 

Holt 

Avery 

Davis.  Ga. 

Huddleston 

Barden 

t>avt8.  Tenn. 

Hull 

Burr 

Derounlan 

Ikard 

.Ba.ss.  N  H. 

Derwlnskl 

Jackson 

Bass.  Tenn. 

Dcvine 

Jarman 

Bates 

Dom.  B.C. 

Jennings 

Baumhart 

Dowdy 

Jensen 

Becker 

Downing 

Johansen 

Bock  worth 

Durham 

Jonas 

Belcher 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Berry 

Everett 

Judd 

Betta 

Evins 

Kearns 

BUtch 

Pascell 

Keith 

Bogga 

Felghan 

Kllday 

Bolton 

Fisher 

Kllgore 

Bow 

Flynt 

Kltchln 

Boykln 

Ford 

Laird 

Bray 

Forrester 

Landrum 

Brock 

Fountain 

Langen 

Brooks,  La. 

Prazler 

Latta 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Gary 

Lennon 

Brown,  Oa. 

Ga  things 

Lipscomb 

Brown,  Ohio 

Gavin 

Loser 

Broyhin 

Ooodell 

McCulloch 

Budge 

Grant 

McDonough 

Burleson 

Griffin 

McGlnley 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Gross 

Mclntire 

Cannon 

Haley 

McMillan 

Casey 

Halleck 

Mr  S  ween 

Cederberg 
rrvT 

Hardy 

-•71') 

Mahon 

Marshall 

R«ece.  Tenn. 

Taber 

Matthews 

R«es,  Kans. 

Teague.  Calif. 

May 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Meader 

Riley 

Thomas 

Michel 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Tliompaon,  Tex. 

Miller,  N  Y. 

Roberts 

Thomaoa,  Wyo. 

Mills 

Roblson 

Thomberry 

MlnEhall 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Trimble 

Mitchell 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Utt 

Mum  ma 

Rutherford 

Van  Pelt 

Murray 

Schenck 

Vinson 

Nel.sen 

Scherer 

Weaver 

Norblad 

Schneebell 

Westland 

Ostertag 

Schwengel 

Wharton 

Passman 

Selden 

Whltener 

Patmau 

Short 

Whitten 

Pelly 

Sikes 

Williams 

Pllcher 

Simpson 

Wilson 

Pillion 

Smith,  Calif. 

Winstead 

Pofl 

Smith,  Kans. 

Wright 

Preston 

Smith,  Miss. 

Young 

Quie 

Smith.  Va. 

Yotinger 

Rains 

Spence 

f 

Ray 

Springer 
PRESENT— 2 

Auchlncloss 

Poage 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Alexander 

Doyle 

Norrell 

Anfuso 

Hebert 

St.  Georgtt 

Arends 

Hess 

Saylor 

Barry 

Hlestand 

ScoU 

Bentley 

KeUy 

8hepp«rd 

Blatnlk 

KUbum 

SUer 

Bonner 

I  Afore 

Thompson,  La. 

Bosch 

Martin 

Tuck 

Buckley 

Mason 

Wels 

Coad 

Miller,  Clem 

Willis 

Cooley 

Moeller 

Wlthrow 

Dooley 

Morrison 

So  the  bUl 

was  passed. 

The  Clerk   announced 

the   following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr.  Martin  for.  with  Mr.  NorreU  against. 

Mr.  Coad  for,  with  Mr.  Poage  against. 

Mr.  Slier  for,  with  Mr.  Barry  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr.  Dooley  against 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Bosch  against. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for,  with  Mr.  Kllbum  agalrvst. 

Mr.  Moeller  for,  with  Mr.  Hlestand  against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for,  with  Mr.  Arends 
against. 

Mr.  Doyle  for.  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mrs.  WeU  for,  with  Mr.  Wlthrow  against. 

Mr.  Clem  Miller  for,  with  Mrs.  St.  George 
against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for.  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for,  with  Mr,  Hubert  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Hess  with  Mr.  Lafore. 
Mr.  Mason  with  Mr.  Sheppard. 
Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mi-s.  RCXjERS  of  Massachusetts 
changed  her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  errone- 
ously voted  "yea."  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  but  I  have  a  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Coad]  .  I  therefore  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above 
recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  BUILDING  PROJECTS — COM- 
MUNICATION FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoxise 

the     following     communication,    which 


was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

The  Honorable  Sam  Ratburn, 

Speaker  of  the  House, 

The  Capitol,  Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dkax  Mx.  Spkakek:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7(a)  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1958.  the  Conunlttee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives approved  on  May  17,  1960,  a  prospectus 
for  each  of  the  following  public  building 
projects  which  were  transmitted  to  this 
committee  from  the  General  Ser\ices  Admin- 
istration : 

LOCATION  AND  TTPK 

Post  Office  and  court- 


i        ' 


Courthouse    and    Ped- 


Post  office  and   court- 


Federal  crfQce  buUdlng. 
Post     office     and     Federal 


Albuquerque,  N.M. 
house. 

Cleveland.    Ohio: 
eral  office  building. 

Honolulu,   Hawaii: 
house. 

HonoIuiu,  Hawaii:  Quarantine  station  and 
clinic. 

Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Winder.     Ga.: 
building. 

Washington.  D.C.:  Federal  Office  Building 
No.  8  ( Pood  and  Drug  Administration ) . 

Washington.  D.C.:  Federal  Office  Building 
No,  9  (UJ5.  Civil  Senrlce  Commission). 

Washington,  D.C.:  Federal  Office  Building 
No.  10  (Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion). 

Sincerely  yours, 

CHAELXS  A.  BUCKLXT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


THE  FTC  ANSWERS  MY  QUESTION 
WHETHER  "ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S 
FIT  TO  PRINT"  IS  FALSE  OR  DE- 
CEPTIVE ADVERTISING 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
to  includes  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
10,  I  wrote  the  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  Mr.  Kintner, 
concerning  the  New  York  Times  adver- 
tising that  it  prints  "All  the  News  That's 
Yit  To  Print."  My  question  was  whether 
this  claim  is  contrary  to  fact  and  is  thus 
false  and  deceptive  advertising  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

Mr.  Kintner  has  now  answered  my 
question,  after  what  must  be  the  shortest 
FTC  investigation  in  history.  I  wrote 
on  May  10  and  received  an  answer  dated 
May  19.  I  cannot  imagine  that  my  let- 
ter was  allowed  to  interrupt  Mr.  Kint- 
ner's  heavy  schedule  of  travels  and 
speaking  engagements.  So  I  will  assume 
that  he  showed  me  the  great  courtesy  of 
having  the  Commission  make  a  finding 
on  this  difRcult  matter  on  one  of  his  very 
first  trips  through  Washington. 

Mr.  Kintner's  letter  answers  my  ques- 
tion with  an  emphatic  "No,"  on  three 
grounds : 

First,  the  New  York  Times  has  been 
using  this  slogan,  "All  the  News  That's 
Fit  To  Print,"  since  1896. 

Second,  other  newspapers  and  trade 
journals  use  what  the  Commission  re- 
gards as  similar  slogans.  One  of  the 
examples  cited  in  Mr.  Kintner's  letter 
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is  that  the  journal  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  RetaU  Druggists— NARD— 
calls  itself  "the  most  powerful  force  in 
the  drug  field." 

Of  course,  I  cannot  presume  to  say 
whether.  £«  a  matter  of  fact,  the  NARD 
is  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  drug 
field.  It  may  be  that  Carter's  Little 
Pills  are  even  more  powerful,  depend- 
ing upon  how  you  define  the  word 
•powerful." 

I  offered  Mr.  Klntner  some  evidence 
that  the  New  York  Times  does  not.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  print  "All  the  News 
That's  Pit  To  Print,"  but  manifestly  the 
PTC  did  not  need  this  evidence  to  reach 
a  decision.  All  it  needed,  apparently, 
was  to  know  the  ancient  age  of  the  New 
York  Times'  claim,  to  know  what  other 
publications  use  slogans  which  have  not 
been  disproved,  and,  finally,  to  add  one 
other  conclusion. 

The  PTC's  other  conclusion  is  that 
the  New  York  Times'  claim  that  it  prints 
"All  the  News  That's  Rt  To  Print"  is 
merely  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  and 
taste,  and  not  an  expression  of  fact. 

It  is  nice,  in  a  way,  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  dispute  my  claim  that  the 
New  York  Times  does  not  print  all  of 
the  news  that's  fit  to  print.  At  least  I 
have  this  comfort,  and  it  is  a  consider- 
able one.  because,  as  a  long-time  reader 
of  the  New  York  Times  I  have  not  been 
able  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
prints  only  the  news  that  fits  its  eco- 
nomic predilections  and  its  political 
slant,  and  that  also  fits  between  the  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  if  one  should 
be  so  indiscreet  to  peek  under  the  skirts 
of  this  fat  old  lady,  one  would  find  that 
her  news  content  is  fitted  by  a  three- 
way  stretch. 

Mr.  Kintner's  letter  has  somehow 
given  me  quite  a  different  flavor  from 
the  impression  I  got  from  the  statements 
he  made  on  a  nationwide  TV  program 
last  Friday  evening.  Those  who  saw  Mr. 
Klntner  on  "Person  to  Person."  the 
Carter's  Little  Pill  program,  would,  I 
think,  fairly  get  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Kintner  has  set  the  PTC  on  a  mighty 
crusade  to  purge  American  advertising 
of  every  taint  of  falsity  and  deception. 

Incidentally,  it  took  the  PTC  and  the 
Pederal  courts  some  16  years  to  dispose 
of  the  PTC's  charge  that  calling  Carter  s 
product  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  is 
a  false  and  misleading  advertising  in 
violation  of  the  FTC  Act — which  must 
be  the  longest  FTC  case  on  record. 
Only  last  December  this  case  made  Its 
third  trip  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  where  the  FTC's  cease 
and  desist  order  was  finally  upheld. 

The  Carter  firm — which,  incidentally, 
made  a  claim  on  the  Kintner  program 
that  it  has  not  changed  its  product  in 
80  years — got  into  difSculties  with  the 
FTC  mainly  because  it  had  been  calling 
its  product  Carters  Little  Liver  Pills, 
we  can  assume,  since  1890.  The  FTC's 
objection  was  to  the  word  "liver." 

After  a  great  deal  of  experimentation 
and  taking  of  medical  evidence,  the 
FTC  proved,  to  its  satisfaction,  that 
Carter's  product  does  not,  in  fact,  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  human  liver, 
but  is  merely  a  laxative.    Hence  today, 


by  orier  of  the  PTC.  Carter's  product 
is  no  Iwiger  "Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills' 
but  "<  Salter's  Little  Pills." 

Pra  akly.  there  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion 1 1  my  mind  whether  those  individ- 
uals uho  diagnose  their  own  liver  ail- 
ments, and  treat  same,  have  any  pre- 
cise ic  ea  what  the  function  of  the  human 
liver  :  s,  or  even  where  it  is  located.  But 
I  am  no  real  judge  of  such  matters. 
The  TC,  in  its  expert  judgment,  felt 
that  1  hese  individuals  were  being  misled 
and  deceived  by  the  word  "Liver."  as 
they  were  also  being  misled  and  de- 
ceive<  by  Carter's  claims  that  its  product 
possei  sed.  to  quote  the  FTC's  cease  and 
desist  order,  "therapeutic  properties  in 
addit  on  to  those  offered  by  a  laxative 
action. " 

NoH'.  I  hesitated  to  venture  further 
into  h  matter  of  this  delicacy,  but  on  a 
quest  on  of  such  import  one  cannot 
prope  rly  omit  elements  of  the  PTCs  com- 
plain ,  and  order.  Thus  I  must  add  that 
the  ITC's  cease  and  desist  order  for- 
bids Darter  ever  in  the  future — and  I 
quott  again — "to  represent  that  its  prod- 
uct V  ill  bring  on  or  restore  regularity." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  can  find  a  happy 
example  of  Government-business  coop- 
eratiiin.  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  Carter's 
has  j:  urged  itself  of  its  objectionable  ad- 
vertising and  is  now  advertising  Mr, 
Kint:  ler,  and  vice  versa.  On  the  Kintner 
progiam  last  Friday  the  only  virtue 
claimed  for  Carter's  Little  Pills  is  that 
they  will  "Break  the  Laxative  Habit. " 
No  claim  was  made  that  they  will,  in  the 
words  of  the  Commission's  order,  "re- 
store regularity."  This  new  claim,  we 
migh ;  suppose,  is  only  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion  and  taste. 

Some  of  us  have  been  wondering 
whetier  Mr.  Kintner  has  been  rimning 
for  Mice  President.  President,  or  just  re- 
confirmation to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missjpn. 

I  judge  by  the  morning  papers  that 
the  litter  possibility  is  now  out  of  the 
question.  They  report  that  the  conflr- 
matii>n  committee  has  decided  to  again 
postione  action  on  Mr.  Kintner's  nomi- 
natic  n.  I  am  eagerly  awaiting,  however, 
the  {lowing  newspaper  editorials  which 
will  appear  in  a  day  or  so  recounting 
the  wonderful  ways  in  which  Mr.  Kint- 
ner las  revitalized  the  Federal  Trade 
Comi  Dission. 

Cli  all-man  Kintner's  letter  of  May  19 
i.s  as  [follows: 

F*Ei>ERAL  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1960. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Housif  of  Representative.^. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dii  R  Congressman  Patman:  This  is  lu  re- 
ply t )  your  letter  of  May  10,  1960,  in  which 
you  lequest  that  we  consider  instituting  a 
preceding  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Commission  Act  wherein  the  New  York 
would  be  charged  with  false  or  de- 
e  advertising  for  Its  use  of  the  slogan 
;he  News  That's  Pit  To  Print," 
understand  that  this  slogan  has  been 
by  the  Times  since  about  1896,  when 
adopted  by  Adolph  Simon  Ochs,  then 
publisher,  as  an  expression  of  the  news- 
s  editorial  policy  of  attempting  to  pro- 
extensive  coverage  of  Important  news 


was 


elude  the  Journal  of  Commercet;  slogan 
•The  World's  Foremost  Business  Newspaper," 
the  Washington  Post's  claim  as  "An  In- 
dependent Newspaper."  Newsweek's  repre- 
sentation that  Its  weekly  magazine  is  "The 
Magazine  of  News  Significance"  and  the  slo- 
gan of  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists'  publication  (NARD),  "The  Mo.st 
Powerful  Force  In  the  Drug  Field." 

In  exercising  our  responsibilities  to  pro- 
hibit false  and  misleading  advertising  under 
section  5.  we  have  attempted  to  avoid  Im- 
posing any  restrainU  upon  the  expression  of 
personal  opinions  or  matters  which  would 
Involve  questions  of  taste  or  personal  pref- 
erence. Where  the  Commission  has  Issued 
orders  enjoining  claims  or  representations 
which  do  not  Involve  misrepresentations  of 
a  material  fact  having  the  capacity  to  de- 
ceive the  public,  the  courts  have  refused 
to  affirm  and  enforce  such  orders.  For 
example,  advertisements  representing  a 
product  as  "perfect "  or  that  It  would  ac- 
complish "amazing  "  results,  have  been  held 
not  to  contain  false  or  deceptive  representa- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  section  5.  See 
Kidder  Oil  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commission 
(117  F.  2d  892).  The  use  of  the  term  "easy" 
in  advertising  and  describing  a  reducing 
plan  was  held  not  to  be  a  false  representation 
which  could  be  prohibited  by  a  Commission 
order.  Carlay  Co.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commu- 
sion  (153  F.  2d  493),  The  Commission  has 
held  that  the  expression  "beautify  the 
smile"  In  an  advertisement  for  a  toothpaste 
was  unlikely  to  factually  deceive  anyone. 
Bristol  Myers  Co..  et  al.  (46  F,T  C  Repts 
162). 

Based  upon  the  above-expressed  Commis- 
sion policy  and  the  Judicial  procedents  re- 
ferred to.  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
slogan  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  other 
similar  slogans  or  expressions  by  publica- 
tions noted  above,  are  matters  of  personal 
opinion  and  taste.  We  do  not  believe  there 
are  any  apparent  objective  standards  by 
which  to  measure  whether  "news  "  Is  or  Is 
not  'fit  to  print".  Lacking  such  standards, 
we  believe  that  such  a  slogan  is  not  a  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact  capable 
of  deceiving  the  public. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  for  your  continuing  Interest  in  the 
Commission's   activities. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Earl  W.  Kintner, 

Chairman. 
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FRANCIS  WALTER— CONGRATULA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  not  let  this  day  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  pass  without  some 
recognition  of  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  hi.s 
birthday, 

Francis  "Walter,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  has  a  long  and  enviable 
record  as  an  excellent  and  outstanding 
legislator  and  citizen.  In  these  troubled 
days  of  Communist  aggression,  both  from 
without  and  from  within,  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  thankful  that  they  have  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  an  uncompromising 
American  patriot.  Repubhcan  minority 
members  of  the  committee  want  all  to 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  administered  the  affairs  of 


the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties not  only  capably  but  with  unusual 
fairness  and  without  trace  of  partisan- 
ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I'm  sure  all  Members  of 
this  House  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
join  in  wishing  for  Prahcis  Walter 
many  years  of  health,  happiness,  and 
continued  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  on  the  floor  while  the  gentleman 
is  making  his  remarks  about  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Francis  Walter.  I  join  him  in  his 
congratulations.  Francis  Walter  is  one 
of  the  ablest  Members  of  Congress.  I 
have  served  many  years  in  public  life, 
all  in  legislative  branches,  and  I  have 
never  served  with  anyone  more  devoted 
to  the  public  senrloe  and  who  renders 
more  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
service  of  our  country  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  than  our  good  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  Francis  Walter.  He  is 
tiot  only  an  outstanding  legislator  and  a 
dedicated  American,  he  is  honorable  and 
trustworthy  in  every  respect,  Francis 
Walter  enjoys  the  confidence  of  all  his 
colleagues.  His  stature  is  big,  and  it 
can  never  be  diminished. 

Mrs.  ROGEIRS  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERER.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  has 
taken  this  time  to  praise  om*  colleague, 
because  I  have  tremendous  admiration 
for  Mr.  Walter.  I  think  especially  of 
his  very  gallant  and  wonderful  war  work. 
He  has  been  very  brave  and  very  gallant 
ever  since,  and  extremely  able  in  a  very 
difficult  position  on  an  important  com- 
mittee. 

•THE     VOLUNTARY     APPROACH     TO 
HEALTH   INSURANCE 

Mr.  QUIK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missomi.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  past  several  weeks  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
meeting  in  executive  session  to  consider 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  adequacy  of 
tl>e  existing  social  security  programs  and 
t^  increase  their  equity. 

One  of  the  major  subjects  coming  be- 
fore the  committee  in  this  work  is  the 
consideration  of  proposals  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  aged  within  the 
framework  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
I  have  on  seversd  occasions  in  the  past 
taken  the  floor  of  the  House  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  other  intei-ested 
persons  my  observations  on  this  health 
care  subject. 


I  am  interested  in  determining 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  need  for  Gov- 
ernment provision  of  health  care  for  the 
aged  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant 
legislation  instituting  a  new  program  in 
this  area.  I  am  also  interested  in  de- 
termining what  is  being  done  under 
existing  Government  programs  and 
through  private  endeavors  to  meet  any 
such  need.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  important  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  know  the  scope  and  compo- 
sition of  the  problem  and  how  it  is 
presently  being  dealt  with  before  the 
development  of  a  fiu-ther  legislative 
program. 

In  the  absence  of  knowledge  on  these 
considerations  the  Congress  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  evaluate  any  legislative 
proposal  and  will  not  be  able  to  have 
confidence  that  the  right  legislative 
medicine  is  being  prescribed  for  a  prop- 
erly diagnosed  social  ilL  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  concerned  that  without  public 
hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  this  subject,  the  Congress  will 
not  know  enough  to  work  its  will  in  an 
informed  way. 

I  advocate  such  public  hearings  not 
as  a  matter  of  delay  but  in  honest  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  we  need  to  know 
more  than  we  now  do  in  order  to  respon- 
sibly act  in  the  public  interest.  We  all 
know  from  experience  that  once  a  social 
program  is  undertaken,  it  is  never  re- 
versed even  though  a  major  aspect  of 
that  program  may  be  proved  by  experi- 
ence to  be  a  mistake.  The  social  need 
and  the  legislative  method  must  be  pred- 
icated on  knowledge  and  information 
that  can  be  derived  only  from  compre- 
hen.sive  and  thorough  study. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  course 
I  advocate  is  an  obligation  that  is  owed 
to  the  American  people  and  certainly  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  owes  to  the 
House — ^^e  must  have  the  facts  before 
we  act. 

As  an  indication  of  the  need  for  public 
hearings,  I  would  make  reference  to  a 
recently  published  document  which  com- 
ments on  a  very  important  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  there  is  need 
for  a  governmentally  provided  health 
care  program.  The  aspect  to  which  I 
refer  involves  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance within  the  framework  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  safeguards  our  citizens  of  all 
ape  classes  against  the  cost  of  illness. 
This  publication  is  entitled  '"Voluntary 
Health  Insurance  in  the  United  States," 
and  was  published  and  distributed  by  the 
American  Elnterprise  Association.  The 
study  was  made  by  I>r.  W.  Glenn  Camp- 
bell and  his  wife.  Dr.  Rita  R.  Campbell. 
Dr.  Glenn  Campbell  is  director  of  the 
Hoover  Institution  on  War.  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  at  Stanford  University.  Dr. 
Rita  Campbell  served  with  distinction 
and  ability  as  a  staff  economist  for  the 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
the  83d  Congress.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  authors  of  this  study  for  the 
ability  and  objectivity  with  which  they 
approached  this  important  undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  study  to  which  I 
have  referred  should  in  my  Judgment 
have  an  important  part  in  the  hearings 


that  I  believe  should  be  held  on  this 
subject  of  health  Insurance.     I  believe 

informed  members  of  the  public  with 
emphasis  "^apon  State  administrators, 
county  anci  local  administrators,  reli- 
gious and  community  chest  leaders  and 
the  professions  dealing  with  medical  and 
health  care  and  with  problems  of  the 
aged  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  the  committee  facts  and  to  express 
their  views  to  the  committee  member- 
ship on  these  facts.  This  study  as  de- 
scribed in  a  prefatory  page  in  the 
publication  "presents  the  statistics  on 
the  size  of  health  outlays  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  growth  of  and 
types  of  health  Insurance  plans  and  dis- 
cusses the  various  criticisms  of  private 
insurance  in  this  area.  Current  prob- 
lems in  providing  health  care  to  the 
aged  and  the  medically  indigent  as  well 
as  the  future  of  private  health  insur- 
ance are  also  covered." 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the  contents  of 
this  excellent  study  may  be  available 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  will  include  the  text  of  the 
document  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

VoLTTNTAar    Health    iNs^ntANCx   in   thz 
Unpted  Stars  ' 

intsoottctiok 

The  growth  of  private  health  insurance 
In  the  United  States  has  been  spectacular. 
At  the  end  of  1959  some  127  million  persons.* 
or  72  percent  of  the  civilian  populatLon,  were 
covered  by  some  form  of  private  health  in- 
surance— almost  double  the  number  covered 
a  decade  earlier  and  well  over  four  times  the 
number  covered  15  years  earlier.  F\u-ther- 
more.  health  insurance  coverage  continues 
to  expand  rapidly. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  Increase  In  the 
kind  and  amount  of  medical  expense  cov- 
ered by  Insurance.  In  addition  to  the  more 
common  types  of  hospitalization  and  surgi- 
cal Insurance  providing  either  cash  or  serv- 
ice benefits,  there  are  major  medical  expense 
plans,  extended  benefit  plans,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  comprehensive  benefit  plans.  Over 
100  million  persons  have  two  or  more  types 
of  health  Insurance.  At  the  end  of  1959 
some  21  million  persons  had  major  medical 
expense  insurance,  a  form  of  Insurance  only 
In  an  experimental  stage  10  years  ago.  De- 
pending on  their  desires  and  needs.  Indi- 
viduals may  purchase  different  combinations 
of  these  various  plans. 

Private  health  insurance  In  the  United 
States  Is  well  on  the  way  toward  accom- 
plishing what  the  "experts"  In  the  field  of 
social  security  stated  on  Innumerable  oc- 
casions was  Impossible,  namely,  near  uni- 
versal coverage  of  the  whole  population. 
It  has  demonstrated  an  adaptability  to 
changing  medical  technology,  a  flexibility  to 
varying  Individual  needs  as  well  as  varying 
needs  in  different  geographic  areas,  and  an 
ability  to  devise  new  patterns  of  Insurance 
care  not  equaled  by  any  national  health 
program. 


'  TTils  study  was  initiated  and  substan- 
tially completed  wliUe  W.  Glenn  Campbell 
»-a8  Director  of  Research  of  the  American 
Enterprise  Association.  Effective  Jan.  1. 
1960,  he  became  Director  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  war.  revolution,  and  peace  at 
Stanford  University. 

The  views  expressed  herein  are  entirely 
those  of  the  authors;  hence  statements  of 
interpretation  and  evaluation  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  views  of  the  Hoover 
institution. 

'  Health  Insurance  Association.  Prelim- 
inary estlnuiteft.  , 
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The  private  health  Innirance  record  Is  a 
■trlklDg  example  of  the  unparalleled  con- 
trlbutioiM  that  have  been  made  to  American 
life  by  voluntary  and  cooperative  effort.  It 
U  an  eq\ially  striking  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  peeelmlsts  and  the  atatlats 
have  been  wrong  as  to  the  continuing  iwo- 
ducUve  achievements  of  private  Initiative 
and  Ingenuity. 

For  example.  In  1948  Mr.  Oscar  B.  Bw- 
Ing.  the  then  Federal  Security  Administra- 
tor, made  an  official  report  to  the  President 
(popularly  known  as  the  Ewlng  report) 
which  stated  that  "at  a  maximum,  only 
about  half  of  the  famlUee  In  the  United 
States  can  afford  even  a  modwately  compre- 
hensive health  insvirance  plan  on  a  volun- 
tary basis."*  We  have  already  seen  that 
within  a  decade  this  bppralsal  had  been 
proven    completely    incorrect. 

The  United  States  la  the  only  large  in- 
dustrialized country  where  the  government 
does  not.  In  some  torm  or  other,  jMrovide 
medical  care  for  all,  or  most  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. All  Eur(^>ean  countries,  except  Fin- 
land, have  some  type  of  governmental  health 
and  maternity  program  In  operation.  Most 
of  the  59  coxmtries  of  the  world  which  have 
such  programs  provide  medical  benefits  under 
a  social  Insurance  system.  Some  countries, 
for  example,  Australia,  Sweden,  the  U.S.SJt., 
the  United  Kingdom,  provide  medical  serv- 
ices under  a  separate  governmental  program 
covering  all  residents.  In  other  countries, 
such  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Japan,  the  gov- 
ernment subsidizes  private  mutual  sickness 
fluids  in  which  membership  is,  however,  usu- 
ally compulsory.* 

There  has  been  strong  support  for  the 
adoption  of  a  national  health  service  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  2  decades. 
A  national  health  Instance  scheme  was 
a  perennial  In  President  Truman's  legislative 
recommendations.  A  steady  series  of  bills 
has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  and  exten- 
sive congressional  hearings  have  been  held 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Dire  predictions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  future  health  of 
the  American  people  In  the  absence  of  a  na- 
tional health  system.  Innumerable  state- 
ments have  emanated  from  "experts"  con- 
cerning the  inability  of  private  health  in- 
surance ever  to  "do  the  Job." 

Bills  to  set  up  a  compulsory  health  Insur- 
ance system  have  been  Introduced  again  In 
the  present  Congress.  However,  the  great- 
est pressure  currently  comes  from  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  a  governmental  program  of 
health  care  for  the  beneficiaries  of  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
(OASDI)  programs.  Proponents  of  this  pro- 
posal have  adopted  many  of  the  arguments 
that  have  customarily  been  used  to  support 
a  national  system  to  provide  medical  care 
for  all.  Chief  of  these  is  that  private  health 
insurance  cannot  "do  the  Job." 

Many  reasons  cotild  be  advanced  as  to 
why  a  national  health  scheme  has  never 
been  adopted.  It  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  the  medical  profession  and  the  Insurance 
industry  and  by  many  leading  statesmen. 
such  as  the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  as 
well  as  by  Innumerable  Individuals  and  cit- 
izen groups  who  favor  the  preservation  of  a 
voluntary  society  and  oppose  the  further  ex- 
tension of  compulsion  .  E^•en  more  im- 
portant, however,  opponents  of  a  national 
health  service  admitted  the  existence  of  a 
social  problem  and  tried  to  solve  It  by  vol- 
untary cooperative  methods.  The  proposed 
solutionB  which  the  medical  profession  and 
the  Insurance  Industry  have  supported  may 
not  always  have  been  the  wisest  possible, 
but   overall   the   record    is   an   enviable  and 


^  The  Nation's  Health :  A  Ten  Year  Program. 
A  Report  to  the  President,  Washington :  Fed- 
eral Seciirity  Agency,  1948,  p.  85. 

'  Daniel  S.  Oerlg.  "Foreign  Social  Secxirlty 
Programs  In  1958,"  Social  Security  Bulletin. 
November  1958.  p.  6. 


one.    But  for  the  development 

voluntary  health  insurance,  the 

States   would   unquestlcnably    long 

have  adopted   a  compulsory  govern- 

health  service. 

genwal  level  of  health  in  the  United 
although,  as  In  all  nations,  not  per- 
^mpares  favorably  with  that  oC  other 
countries  and  it  continues  to  im- 
When  national  health  services  were 
adopted  by   many  cotmtrles,   claims 
nade  as  to  the  many  ways  in  which 
provision  of  health  care  would 
superior  to  private   provision.     Such 
are  seldom  made  today.     Many  pro- 
of  the   expimslon  of   the   welfare 
Instead  of  extolling  its  achievements, 
devoting  much   of  their   time  to 
out  that  the  situation  under  na- 
health  services  Is  not  really  as  bad 
critics  said  It  would  be. 

sections  of  this  study  present 

statistics  on  the  size  of  health  outlays 

United  States  as  well  as  the  growth 

types  of  private  health  insurance,  and 

and  evaluate  the  various  criticisms 

vate  health   Insurance  that  are   ctu-- 

belng  made.    Particular  attention  is 

;o  the  ciurent  problems  In  providing 

care  to  the  medically  Indigent  and 

The  concluding  section  discusses 

1  uture   of    private    health    Insurance 
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5.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  gross  na- 

product — about  $23  billion — is  spent 

on  health.    This  Is  the  highest  per- 

ever,    substantially    higher    than    a 

ago  and  well  above  the  3.6  percent  Of 

I  pent  on  health  In  1928-29. 

the  UJS.   Government  does  not 
medical  care  for  all,  this  does  not 
that  governments  make  no  health  out- 
The  National,  State,  and  local  govern - 
spend  a  total  of  $5.4  billion  annually 
Items  as  medical  care  for  the  needy 
veterans,     construction     of     hospitals, 
health    facilities,    and    medical    re- 
Agencies  of   the  National  Govern - 
currently  provide  about  30  million  per- 
vlth  partial  or  complete  medical  care." 
the  National  Government  operated 
h^pitals,  largely  for  veterans  and  mem- 
the  armed  services,  while  State  and 
fovernments  operated  1.805  hospitals  or 
about  one -third  of  all  U.S.  hos- 
contalnlng  two-thirds  of  all  hospital 
Some  60  percent  of  Government-con- 
hospital    beds    are    State    and    local 
ric  beds.' 

p>ercent  of  U.S.  medical   research   i.s 
supported  by  the  Government  as  com- 
wlth  less  than  10  percent  some  20  years 
In  this  area  are  the  well-known  Na- 
Institutes  of  Health:   Cancer,  Mental 
Heart,  Dental.  Arthritis  and  Metabcil- 
ases.  Allergy  and  Infectious  Disease.?. 
Iteurology  and  Blindness.    The  National 
ei  nment.  in  addition  to  conducting  medl- 
rpsearch    in    Its    own    laboratories,    also 
grants  to  universities  and  other  non- 
Instltutlons    to    conduct   medical    re- 
in   their    iM-ivate    laboratories.      The 
Health  Service  was  budgeted  to  spend 
million  on  research  and  development 
1959 

of  the  privately  financed  medical  re- 
is  paid  for  by  industry,  largely  phar- 
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study  makes  no  attempt  to  evaluate 

er  government  should  be  engaged   in 

e    health    programs    that    the    various 

of  government  conduct  in  the  United 

To  discuss  this  issue  meaningfully 

require  too  much  space  to  be  under- 

here. 

Health  Insurance  Council,  "The  Extent  of 

VoluJ  itary  Health  Insurance  Coverage  In  the 

United  States  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958."  p.  31. 

Journal  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  Aug.  1.  1959.  pt.  II.  Guide  Issue. 
p.38«. 


maceutical  firms.  About  16  percent  of  all 
medical  research  still  finds  Its  support  from 
private  philanthropic  funds  and  endowment 
Income. 

A  recent  British  Oovernnient  report  on  the 
Cost  of  Prescribing  has  an  interesting  sec- 
tion on  research  within  the  pharmaceutical 
industry.  Including  a  description  of  the  most 
significant  discoveries  and  developments  of 
new  drtigs.  The  role  of  UJ3.  foundations 
and  especially  U.S.  pharmaceutical  firms  is 
described  In  terms  such  as  the  following: 

"The  development  of  processes  for  the 
production  of  penicillin  on  a  commercial 
scale  was  carried  out  In  the  United  States 
of  America  •    •    •. 

"All  subsequent  antibiotics  have  been  dis- 
covered by  scientists  working  In  the  labora- 
tories of  pharmaceutical  firms,  almost  all 
in  the  United  States.  •  •  •  Their  discovery 
and  production  have  cost  enormous  sums  of 
money."  ' 

Although  this  report  does  not  overlook  the 
important  achievements  of  the  British  phar- 
maceutical Industry,  It  comments  as  follows : 

"The  Association  of  British  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  estimate  that  £4  million  per 
annum  Is  spent  on  research  in  this  country 
This  figure,  which  Is  considered  Inadequate, 
compares  with  reported  annual  research  ex- 
penditure of  £7  millions  In  Switzerland  and 
£43  millions  In  the  United  States."  ^ 

Since  the  British  population  Is  more  than 
a  fourth  the  size  of  the  U.S.  population,  the 
difference  In  Industrial  expenditures  on  med- 
ical research  Is  striking.  Moreover,  on  either 
a  population  or  income  comparison  basis,  the 
British  Government  also  spends  proportion- 
ately much  less  on  medical  research  than 
the  US.  Government.  The  British  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  British  Public 
Health  Laboratory  Service  spent  only  £4  3 
million  In  1957-58  and  about  £3.8  million  In 
1956-57  '- 

The  5.2  percent  of  gross  national  product 
spent  on  health  In  the  United  States  Is  well 
above  tlie  4  to  4.5  percent  of  GNP  spent  on 
health  In  Great  Britain — a  country  with 
governmental  provision  of  medical  care  for 
all  U.S.  expenditures  on  health,  therefore, 
do  not  support  the  social  Imbalance  thesis" 
that  has  been  so  widely  propagated  recently 
Rather,  in  the  words  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

There  ha.s  clearly  been  a  significant  step- 
ping-up  in  the  provision  of  medical  Ciirc 
services."  ' 

Today  about  two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation see  a  doctor  during  the  year  compared 
to  less  than  one-half  the  population  some 
30  years  ago,  and  the  number  of  visits  |>er 
patient  has  risen. 

In  the  governmental,  welfare-oriented 
economy  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  "social  imbalance"  appears  to  be  much 
greater  with  over  £1  billion  spent  on  tobacco, 
an    amount    greater    than    the   £737    million 


Pliiiil  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Cost  of 
Prescribing,  Ltiudon,  Her  Majesty's  Statior.- 
prv  Offlre.  19.59,  pp  75,  76. 

'Ibid.,  p.  71. 

'■*  Report  of  the  Medical  Research  Ctnuicil 
for  the  Year  1957-58.  London,  pp.  50  51 

'This  refers  to  the  school  of  thought 
which  malntain.s  that  too  large  a  share  of 
our  resources  Is  being  devoted  to  private 
consumption  outlays  for  such  commodities 
;>s  autonio'Diles  with  tail  fins,  alcoholic  bev- 
erages, tobacco,  and  other  "luxuries,"  and 
not  enough  or  our  resources  are  going  for 
such  welfare  purposes  as  education,  health, 
hou.sing,  etc  Thus  an  increase  in  public 
spending  for  these  latter  purposes  Is  favored 
by  this  group.  For  a  development  of  this 
thesis  see  J  K.  Galbralth,  "The  Affluent  So- 
ciety." Houghton  Mlffiln  Co..  1958. 

'-U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Social  Security  Administration, 
Research  and  Statistics  Note  No.  26,  Sept  17, 
1959.  p    1 
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spent  on  the  National  Health  Service  in  1958. 
In  the  United  States,  expenditures  on 
tobacco  totaled  $6  billion  In  1957  which  was 
not  even  one-third  of  expenditures  on 
health. 

Experience  with  the  British  National 
Health  Service  clearly  demonstrates  that 
provision  of  health  care  by  government  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  "adequate  "  health 
care  for  all.  as  Is  so  often  claimed  by  pro- 
ptments  of  compulsory  health  Insurance. 
The  report  of  a  recent  Royal  Commission 
!- tales: 

•If  the  test  of  adequacy  were  that  the 
Service  should  be  able  to  meet  every  demand 
which  is  Justifiable  on  medical  grounds, 
then  the  Service  Is  clearly  Inadequate  now, 
and  very  considerable  additional  expenditure 
(both  capiUl  and  current)  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  It  so.  ••  *  To  make  the 
Service  fully  'adequate'  In  these  terms,  a 
greatly  Increased  share  of  the  nation's 
human  and  material  resources  would  have 
to  be  diverted  to  It  from  other  uses. 

•Nor  Is  It  clear  that  such  a  service,  even 
if  it  were  to  become  'adeqtiate'  by  this  cri- 
terion, would  remain  so  without  continually 
increasing  expenditure. 

■We  conclude  that  In  the  absence  of  an 
objective  and  attainable  standard  of  ade- 
quacy the  aim  must  be.  as  In  the  field  of 
education,  to  provide  the  best  service  pos- 
sible within  the  limits  of  the  available  re- 
sources." 

GROWTH    or    AND    TTPTS    Or    PKIVATX    HEALTH 
INStmANCX 

As  of  December  31.  1958.  123  million  per- 
sons, or  71  percent  of  the  civilian  population, 
were  covered  by  some  form  of  private  health 
insurance.  Just  10  years  earlier  only  61  mil- 
lion persons,  and  some  15  years  earlier  fewer 
thah  25  million  persons  had  some  form  of 
medical  expense  protection. 

A  substantial  Increase  In  the  kind  and 
amount  of  medical  expenses  covered  has  ac- 
companied the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  p)ersons  with  health  insurance.  Today, 
over  100  million  persons  have  instirance  cov- 
ering two  .or  more  of  some  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing: hospital,  siuglcal,  and  "regular  med- 
ical" expenses.  "Regular  medical"  expense 
Insurance  primarily  pays  physicians'  charges 
in  nonsurgical  cases.  In  addition,  over  17 
million  persons  had  "major  medical  expense 
Insurance"  as  of  the  end  of  1958,  a  form  of 
Insurance  in  an  experimental  stage  only  10 
years  ago.  This  type  of  insurance  was  de- 
signed to  help  pay  the  especially  heavy  costs 
of  catastrophic  or  prolonged  illness.  Porty- 
iwo  million  persons  also  had  sick  leave  with 
pay  and  or  insurance  covering  loss  of  Income 
while  111  '* 

Health  insurance  plans  are  usually  classi- 
fied into  three  broad  groups:  service  benefit 
plans  as  generally  sold  by  Blue  Shield  and 
Blue  Cross,  cash  indemnity  plans  sold  by  in- 
surance companies,  and  plans  sold  or  spon- 
.sored  by  various  different  groups,  sometimes 
erroneously  referred  to  as  •comprehensive 
plans." 

The  Blue  Shield  and  Blue  Cross  plans, 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Blues,"  provide,  re- 
spectively, surgical  and  hospital  benefits  de- 
fined in  terms  of  service  rather  than  in  terms 
of  dollars.  A  Blue  Shield  contract  may  how- 
ever, not  cover  the  complete  surgical  costs 
of  higher  income  subscribers  since  surgeons 


"  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Enquiry  Into 
the  Cost  of  the  National  Health  Service, 
January  1956  ("Guillebaud  Report").  Lon- 
don. Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  pp.  49- 
'  Health  Insurance  Council.  "The  Extent  of 
Voluntary  Health  Insurance  Coverage  in  the 
United  States  as  of  Dec.  31.  1958,'  August 
1959,  As  stated  above  (p.  1).  127  million  per- 
sons, or  72  percent  of  the  civilian  population, 
were  covered  at  the  end  of  1959.  The  earlier 
year's  figure  is  used  because  further  break- 
down for  1959  Is  not  available  at  this  writing. 


may  charge  these  persons  a  fee  above  that 
I>ald  by  Blue  Shield.  In  this  respect.  It  de- 
parts from  a  ptire,  service-type  contract. 

Health  Insurance  plans  of  insurance  com- 
panies (cash  indemnity  plans)  contract  to 
pay  a  fixed  dollar  amotuit  for  a  particular 
medical  service — as  a  day  of  hospital  care,  a 
surgical  operation — or  for  all  medical  costs 
taken  together  as  In  major  medical  insur- 
ance. Thus,  the  individual  person  who  is 
covered  by  a  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  contract 
receives  no  cash  but.  generally  speaking, 
specified  amounts  of  medical  services  regard- 
less of  their  specific  cost,  while  a  person  who 
is  covered  by  an  insurance  company  contract 
receives  cash  payments  which  may  or  may 
not  cover  the  complete  cost  of  the  medical 
.service  Involved. 

The  n\l8cellaneo\is  plans  are  much  less  im- 
portant numerically.  Although  there  \b 
tjreat  variation  among  these  plans,  one  type 
is  often  separated  out;  namely,  plans  that 
employ  or  are  affiliated  with  a  group  of  doc- 
tors since  unlike  the  other  purer  Insurance 
types,  such  plans  generally  restrict  sub- 
scribers to  doctors  affiliated  with  the  plan. 
In  1957  such  plans,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
•  closed  panels. '  had  enrolled  about  3.4  mil- 
lion persons.  All  other  plans.  Including 
many  medical  society  plans  differing  from 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  In  name  only,  had  8 
to  9  million  subscribers. 

Tliese  numbers  are  small  compared  with 
the  55  million  persons  enrolled  in  Blue  Cross 
at  the  end  of  1958.  the  46  million  In  Blue 
Shield,  plus  the  72  million  In  commercial 
insurance  companies  (co-rected  for  duplica- 
tion among  Insurance  companies).  These 
enrollments,  of  course,  total  well  over  the  127 
million  persons  protected  at  the  end  of  1959, 
since  many  people  carry  more  than  one  type 
of  health  Insurance. 

Few  plans  provide  total  medical  care  ex- 
penses in  all  Instances.  Those  coming 
closest  to  this  cc^ncept  Include  some  of  the 
independents,  comprehensive  ''major  medi- 
cal expense"  plans  sold  by  the  Insurance 
companies,  and  "extended  benefit"  plans  of 
the  Blue.s. 

Many  Independent  group-practice  plans 
cover  hospital,  surgical,  and  physician's  non- 
surgical care.  Generally,  they  do  not  cover 
dental  care,  all  nursing  care  or  all  drugs  al- 
though some  do.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
plans  have  cost  control  features  such  as  a 
small  charge — one  dollar — for  a  doctor's 
visit. 

"Major  medical  plans"  generally  cover  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  a  more  major 
medical  condition  such  as  surgery  or  a  stay 
In  an  acute  illness  hospital.  These  plans 
usually  pay  costs  over  a  relatively  small  de- 
ductible amount,  such  as  $50  or  $100,  In- 
cluding medical  and  nursing  care  and  drugs 
In  the  hospital  and  after  dismissal  from  the 
hospital,  on  a  percentage  basis  (colnstirance 
or  corridor)  such  as  80  percent  of  costs,  up 
to  a  maximum — $10,000  to  $15,000  is  com- 
mon Extended  benefit  plans  of  the  "Blues" 
vary  greatly  and  are  largely  in  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Among  costs  outside  of  the 
hospital  which  may  be  Included  are  diag- 
nostic examinations,  nursing  care  in  nursing 
homes  or  the  patient's  home,  drugs,  etc. 
The  Blues  rely  chiefiy  on  limits  or  maxlmimn 
benefits,  such  as  60  or  120  days  of  hospital 
care,  as  their  form  of  cost  control,  but  for 
extended  benefit  plans  they  also  employ  de- 
ductibles  and    coinsurance. 

It  has  been  commented  that  with  the  great 
diversity  of  plans  available,  the  purchaser  of 
health  insurance  finds  the  shopping  like  that 
in  a  middle  eastern  bazaar.  This,  however, 
gives  the  individual  a  wide  range  of  choice 
in  best  meeting  his  own  desires.  Moreover, 
if  the  purchaser  does  not  like  what  any  sin- 
gle contract  makes  available,  he  can  combine 
offerings  of  two  or  more.  For  example,  the 
Individual  or  group  that  wants  wide  cover- 
age, without  any  restrictions  as  to  choice  of 
doctor,  might  ptirchase  a  major  medical  ex- 


pense contract  plus  a  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
oontrsct.  In  many  areas  of  the  country,  the 
benefits  under  these  two  types  have  been 
dovetailed  so  that  nearly  conoprehenslve  pro- 
tection Is  available  at  reasonable  cost. 
While  the  heterogeneity  of  health  plans  can 
at  times  appear  confusing  and  can  present 
Impediments  to  a  ready,  simplified  under- 
standing of  the  subject,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  many  of  the  aspects  and  concepts 
of  voluntary  health  Instirance  should  still  be 
looked  upon  as  experimental  and  that  this 
form  of  Insurance,  like  medical  care  Itself, 
must  remain  In  a  state  of  evolution. 

Prepayment  of  complete  medical  care.  In- 
cluding dental,  nursings  and  drugs  Is.  how- 
ever, largely  unavailable.  Even  if  an  Indi- 
vidual lives  in  an  area  where  the  very  few 
service-type  plans  which  approeu:h  this  ex- 
treme are  located,  and  he  Is  virilUng  to  abide 
by  their  rules  In  respect  to  choice  of  doctors 
and  hospitals,  he  will  be  unable,  except  In  a 
few  Instances,  to  get  all  dental  care,  nurs- 
ing, and  drugs  on  a  completely  prepaid  basis. 
If,  as  Is  frequently  alleged,  prepaid,  group- 
practice  plans  are  so  greatly  desired,  many 
more  such  plans  would  have  developed — and 
with  more  comprehensive  coverage — despite 
the  opposition  of  the  medical  profession. 
Today  fewer  than  4  million  persons  are  en- 
rolled In  prepayment  group-practice  plans, 
which  In  many  cases  provide  less  than  com- 
prehensive medical  care:  71  percent  of  the 
enroUees  are  eligible  for  hospitalization  ben- 
efits. 93  percent  for  surgical  benefits.  99  per- 
cent for  medical  and  diagnostic  care,  and  7 
percent  for  dental  care.*-'' 

The  American  Medical  Association's  oppo- 
sition to  these  plans  has  been  based  on  the 
grounds  that  a  closed  panel  restricts  the 
patient's  freedom  of  choice  of  doctor  and 
thus.  In  some  Instances,  the  quality  of  care. 
Closed  panels  also  concomitantly  limit  the 
number  of  patients  of  those  physicians  who 
are  not  on  the  panel.  Where  the  closed  panel 
is  in  a  small  town  and  also  operates  Its  own 
hospitals,  physicians  who  are  not  on  the 
panel  may  feel  restrictions  on  their  practice. 
The  American  Medical  Association,  however, 
formally  withdrew  Its  opposition  to  the 
closed  panel  plans  at  Its  1959  convention  by 
declaring  that  "Each  Individual  should  be 
accorded  the  privilege  to  select  and  change 
his  physician  at  will  or  to  select  his  pre- 
ferred system  of  medical  care,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  vigorously 
supports  the  right  of  the  Individual  to  choose 
between  these  alternatives."  In  further 
explanation,  however,  the  Association  de- 
clared, "lest  there  be  any  misinterpretation, 
we  state  uneqvUvocally  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  firmly  subscribes  to 
freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and  free 
competition  among  physicians  as  being  pre- 
requisites  to  optimal  medical  care.4; '" 

Health  Insurance  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Individual  directly  or  as  a  member  of  a 
group,  the  usual  group  being  employees  of  a 
particular  company.  As  one  would  expect, 
the  premium  rate  for  group  purchase  Is  much 
lower  than  for  individual  purchase  because 
of  the  saving  in  administrative  expense.  In 
1958.  individuals  protected  by  Insurance 
company  group  policies  providing  hos- 
pitalization Insurance  numbered  an  esti- 
mated 50  million,  while  those  protected 
under  like  Individual  policies  numbered  only 
29  million.  Most  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
coverage  Is  also  on  a  group  basis. 

Unpublished  data  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  covering  about  3  million  plant  and 
office  workers  In  8.600  manufactvirlng  plants 
from  17  major  labor-market  areas  show  that 
59  percent  of  the  employees  In  firms  provid- 
ing  basic   hospital-surgical-medical   benefits 
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"Agnes  W.  Brewster.  "Independent  Plans 
for  Providing  Medical  Care  and  Hospital  In- 
surance: 1957  Survey,"  Social  Security  Bul- 
letin, April  1958,  p.  8. 

"The  AMA  News.  Dec.  14,  1969,  p.  1. 
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«cre  ooTered  by  noncontribuUM^  plans.' • 
The  whole  premium  Is  p*kl  by  their  em- 
ployer. Although  no  eomprejiensive  data 
are  available,  the  general  beUef  la  that  the 
percentage  of  eases  in  which  the  employer 
pays  all  the  costs  of  covering  an  employee^ 
dependents  la  not  as  great.  A  recent  analysis 
of  hospital  benefits  under  900  ooUecUvely 
bargained  plans  in  effect  in  1»69  covering  5 
milUoa  worlLers  ahowad  that  benefits  for  em- 
ployee dependenU  were  paid  for  solely  by 
the  employer  in  46  percent  of  the  plans  with 
benefits  for  dependents,  by  the  employer  and 
the  employee  together  in  43  percent,  and  by 
the  employee  alone  in  11  percent.'"  Total 
premiums  paid  by  employers  and  employees 
in  1957  were  about  •S  billion. 

cxmcisBcs  or  paiVAn  kcalth  iNsiraANCE 
Despite  the  outstanding  record  of  private 
health  Insurance,  many  persons  still  Insist 
that  a  National  Government  program  is 
necessary  to  remove  some  or  all  economic 
bfUTlers  to  medical  care.  Although  some 
criticisms  are  the  same  as  those  made  by 
advocates  of  a  National  Government  program 
of  health  care  ever  since  the  depression  of 
the  lOTO's,  other  criticisms  are  of  more  re- 
cent origin.  The  older  criticisms  generally 
pertain  to  the  less  rapid  gro-vth  In  compre- 
henslvenees  of  protection  offered  as  com- 
pared to  the  admittedly  unforeseen  rapid  in- 
crease In  numbers  of  persons  with  health 
Insurance. 

The  more  recent  criticisms  center  around 
dissatisfaction  stemming  from  the  increasing 
costs  of  medical  care,  especially  In  hospitals, 
within  the  last  few  yean  and  consequently 
higher  Insurance  premium  rates.  The  rise 
in  costs  reflects  changes  in  medical  tech- 
nology in  hospitals,  new  surgical  procedures, 
and  types  of  drugs,  increasing  labor  costs, 
and  inflation.  However,  it  must  also  be 
recognized  that  a  substantial  part  of  the 
increase  in  premium  rates  arises  from  causes 
other  than  increasing  costs  of  medical  care, 
such  as  the  increase  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  medical  expenses  covered  by  insurance 
as  well  as  the  general  increase  in  the  demand 
for  medical  care.  Some  dissatisfaction  also 
reflects  oonoem  over  the  ever-greater  health 
needs  of  the  aged,  created  by  suceesaf  ul  pro- 
longation of  life  and.  with  cures  of  more 
acute  conditions,  the  increasing  prevalence 
of  chronic  sickness. 

The  comprehensive  coverage  issue 

The  person  in  the  United  States  who  car- 
ries private  health  Insurance  pays  a  pre- 
mium in  advance  which  \uually  covers  raoet 
of  his  large,  unexpected  medical  expenses, 
such  as  hospital  bills  and  surgical  fees:  he 
pays  directly  for  the  recurring,  expected,  and 
smaller  medical  bUls,  such  .as  treatment  of  a 
child's  case  of  mimips,  filling  a  tooth,  etc. 
By  so  doing,  people  do  not  have  to  pay  the 
necessarily  high  administrative  costs  for 
processing  small  insxiranoe  claims. 

There  is  a  wide  philosophic  gulf  between 
those  who  feel  that  an  individual's  total 
me<]^cal  bills  should  l>e  prepaid,  whether  by 
private  or  social  Insurance,  and  those  who 
feel  that  only  relatively  large  and  unpre- 
dictable medical  care  bills  should  be  han- 
dled by  a  prepa3rment  mechanism. 

The  former  awnime  that  it  would  be 
desirable  if  all  medical  care  expenses  were 
regarded  as  insurable  and.  therefore,  tend 
to  stretch  the  application  of  "insurable." 
The  latter  think  that  it  is  not  desirable  for 
all  medical  expenses,  any  more  than  other 
similar  expenses,  to  be  prepaid  and  would 
apply  the  tried  and  tested  crlterU  of  private 
Insurance  to  determine  what  is  "insurable." 


"  Alfred  M.  Solnlk  and  Joseph  Zlsman, 
"Growth  in  Bmployee-Beneflt  Plans,  1954- 
67. "  Social  Swnirtty  Bulletin,  March  19M, 
p.  10. 

"  US.  Bxireau  of  Labor  Statteties,  Monthly 
Labor  Beriew.  February  1960.  p.  Ifl. 
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T  le  three  ma)or  criteria  determining  what 
are  Insurable  expenses  are  that  (1)  it  be  a 
slzajle  expense:  (3)  its  incidence  be  un- 
pre(  ictable  for  the  individual  but  predicta- 
ble ror  groups;  and  (3)  a  large  niiinJaer  of 
persons  consider  themselves  exposed  to  the 
risk  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  cost,  includ- 
ing administrative,  to  have  the  risk  trans- 
ferr  sd  to  the  insurer  on  a  i»-epayment  basis. 

Ti »  place  all  medical  care  bills  in  the  cate- 
gory of  need  for  prepairment  means  Inclu- 
sion of  some  which  meet  only  one  or  two 
but  not  all  three  criteria.  For  example,  there 
are  unpredictable,  small  medical  bills  such 
as  f  «■  a  doctor's  visit  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
mer  t  of  a  minor  ailment.  There  are  some 
relatively  large  but  predictable  expenses, 
eg.,  obstetrical  charges.  The  terms  "pre- 
dict nble"  aiKl  "large"  are  admittedly  relative 
and  much  disagreement  may  exist  over  their 
use.  especially  in  that  gray  area  where  costs 
are  leitha  particularly  large  nor  wholly  un- 
prec  ictable.  e.g.,  regular  dental  care  expenses. 

Ii  respect  to  dental  care,  many  feel  that 
thei  can  predict  their  annual  dental  costs 
and  prefer  to  budget  rather  than  prepay 
thein.  Many  also  believe  that  their  dental 
costs  are  and  will  remain  relatively  small. 

Tic  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tior  ,  and  Welfare  (HKW)  defines  two  cate- 
gorlBs  of  medical  care:  "currently  Insurable" 
and  "potentially  Insurable"  and  then  pub- 
lishes much-quoted  statistics — the  percent- 
age of  the  total  amounts  spent  in  these 
caU  gorles  which  was  paid  by  insurance  bene- 
fits.] 
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In  1957,  for  example.  Insurance  bene- 
pald  96  percent  of  "currently  Insurable" 
32    percent    of    "jwtentlally    Insurable" 
medical  care. 

H  BW's  definition  of  currently  Insurable 
Inclades  "total  expenditures  for  services  of 
phy  iicians,  dentists,  and  hospitals  and  one- 
ten|h  the  expenditures  for  drugs  and 
lances." 
HfcWs  definition  of  "potentially  Insurable 
expenditures"  differs  from  "currently  Insur- 
by  Inclusion  of  payments  to  niirses  and 
by  Ikicreaslng  the  proportion  of  payments  for 
druj  :8  and  appliances  from  one-tenth  to 
one  third. 
T  lese  definitions  of  currently  Insurable 
potentially  Insurable  are  op>en  to  ques- 
Many  relatively  small  amounts  aie 
InclLided  in  the  benchmarks  for  which  ad- 
just aaent  Individually  may  result  In  only 
sma  1  changes  In  the  percentages  but  taken 
all  ogether  amount  to  a  considerable  pro- 
porllon.  For  example,  the  use  of  total  ex- 
penlltures  for  hospital  and  doctor  services 
ignc  res  the  role  of  deductibles,  corridors, 
small  fees  for  services,  and  other  cost -control 
devices  common  In  private  health  insurance. 
Agan,  Inclusion  of  all  hospital  expenses 
means  that  care  in  TB  and  mental  hospitals. 
Insc  far  as  private  payments  are  made.  Is  in- 
due ed.  Such  private  payments  were  $237 
million  in  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  and  ac- 
counted for  24  percent  and  16  percent,  re- 
spectively, of  total  payments  to  tuberculosis 
mental  hospiUls.**  Health  outlays  In 
fields  are  generally  considered  to  be 
nonlnsurable. 

O  )Jections  to  Inclusion  of  dental  care  ex- 
peni  les  In  the  total  benchmark  of  "currently 
Insiirable"   are  made  both   on   the   grounds 
studies  in  this  area  'actuarially   •    •    • 
aot  yet  conclusive  •    •    « •  »  ^nd  that  so 
Instances  exist  that  they  should  be  clas- 


sifiei  as  in  the  pioneering  or  experimental 
stag!.     Fewer    than   4    percent   of   enroliees 
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S.   Department   of  Health,   Education, 
Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  Statistics  Note  No.  19,  July  10, 
1954  P-  3. 

.  F.  Follnuuin.  Jr.,  "Losuring  Dental  Care 
Coslk."  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
eUtl  DO.  February  1058,  p.  19i. 


in  the  group  practice  plans  ='  are  covered  for 
dental  care  and  nonprofit  dental  plans, 
similar  to  Blue  Shield,  are  known  to  exist 
in  only  one  State  out  of  50. 

In  respect  to  the  type  of  medical  care 
which  might  be  termed  "most  insurable" — 
hospital  expenses — private  insurance  has  a 
good  record.  Fifty-four  percent  of  total 
private  expenses  for  hospital  services  (and 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  denominator 
includes  such  itms  as  private  pajrments  to 
TB  and  mental  hospitals,  private  hospital 
rf>oni  costs,  maternity  costs,  TV  and  telc:- 
phoue.  nonprescribed  drugs,  etc.)-"-  was  paid 
in  1958  by  voluntary  health  Insurance.  The 
percent  of  surgical  expenses  similarly  paid 
is  not  published,  rather,  all  physicians'  serv- 
ices are  lumped  toegther.  However,  in  each 
of  the  HKW  categories  the  percent  paid  by 
voluntary  health  Insxu-ance  has  increased 
year  by  year,  with  possible  exception  of 
hospital  expenses  from  1957  to  1958  when 
the  percent  met  by  insurance  appears  to 
have  been  virtually  stable.  For  example, 
in  1948  only  27  percent  of  hospital  expenses 
and  6  percent  of  all  physicians'  services  were 
met  by  voluntary  health  insurance;  In  1958, 
54  percent  and  32  percent,  respectively. 

The  belief  that  prepa3rment  of  all  kinds  of 
medical  care  Is  what  the  United  States  wants 
and  needs  may  result  In  Ignoring  an  urgent 
I>roblem  In  the  future  development  of  private 
health  insurance.  This  problem  Is  a  deter- 
mination of  "priorities" — which  items  of 
medical  care  are  most  in  need  of  a  pre- 
pr.yment  mechanism  and  which  are  In  least 
need,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  society 
and  the  prospective  subscriber.  Extension 
Into  selected  areas  of  medical  care,  not 
Indicated  by  the  Government's  definition  of 
■currently  Instirable"  and  obscured  by  the 
emphasis  on  comprehensiveness,  can  be 
made  to  control  somewhat  the  problem  of 
"overutlUzatlon"  of  hospitals,  a  problem  In- 
herent In  all  medical  Insurance,  governmen- 
tal or  private. 

For  example,  private  Insurers  have  recently 
been  experimenting  with  extension  of  cover- 
age to  include  diagnostic  examinations  out- 
side of  hospitals,  care  In  nursing  homes,  and 
home  nursing  care."  In  an  attempt  to  con- 
trol that  part  of  "overutllizatlon"  which 
might  be  attributable  to  the  current  system 
in  the  United  States  which  often  Insures  med- 
ical care  only  while  the  patient  is  In  the  hos- 
pital and  not  medical  care  when  he  Is  out- 
side of  the  hospital.  Some  Insurance  groups 
are  also  pioneering  with  the  possibilities  of 
covering  for  a  restricted  period  after  hospital- 
ization under  closely  defined  conditions 
"homemaker  service."  which  is  care  of  a 
purely  domestic  nature,  so  that  an  earlier 
return  home  by  the  convalescent  can  be 
encouraged  and  general  overutilization  of 
hospitals  curbed.  Extension  of  general 
coverage  by  private  insurance  into  these 
areas  may  be  more  beneficial  than  ex- 
tension Into  soaie  of  tiie  areas  of  medical 
care  which  the  Government  statistics  have 
labeled  "currently  insurable,  '  eg.  dental  care 
and  all  doctors'  bills. 

Whether  these  developments  will  signif- 
icantly cut  hospital  costs  only  time  will  tell. 
In  any  event,  however,  they  do  tend  to  re- 
move the  special  incentive  to  use  expensive 
acute     hospital     beds    for    medical    services 


-'  Brewster,  op    clt  ,  p    5 

"  A  recent  revision  of  the  data  slightly 
scaled  down  earlier  estimates  of  the  percent 
of  private  hospital  expenditures  met  by  in- 
surance, for  example,  the  old  series  gave  67 
percent  for  1957;  the  new  gives  65  percent  for 
1957.  The  major  basis  of  the  change  was 
previous  understatement  of  private  payments 
to  public  mental  InstituUons.  tuberculosis 
sanitariums,   and   chronic  disease   hospitals. 

»  See  J.  P.  Follmann,  Jr..  Health  Insurance 
and  Nursing  and  Home  Care,  Healtti  Insur- 
ance AssociaUon  of  America,  May  196». 
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which  can  be  as  well  provided  elsewhere 
and  at  lower  costs.  In  addition,  this  Illus- 
trates one  of  the  major  advantages  of  private 
insurance  namely,  Its  more  rapid  adaptation 
to  the  continuously  changing  medical 
sciences,  as  compared  to  a  governmental 
program  which  tends  to  freeze  existing  pat- 
terns of  medical  care. 

Medical  care  costs 

The  index  of  medical  care  costs  in  the 
United  States  rose  85  percent  from  1936  to 
1956  and  hius  continued  its  rise  to  date.  The 
increase  in  co.sts  of  medical  care  from  1936 
to  date  has,  however,  not  been  as  great  as 
the  increase  In  prices  of  all  commodities. 
Most  of  the  rise  in  medical  care  costs  has 
occurred  during  the  last  decade,  showing  a 
lagging  pattern  of  response  by  medical  care 
co.sts  to  general  economic  change — a  pattern 
typical  of  other  personal  services — as  com- 
pared to  the  pattern  typical  of  the  prices  of 
all  commodities. 

The  medical  care  services  (excludes  drugs > 
Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  rose 
56  percent  from  1947-49  to  1959  This  in- 
crease was  only  moderately  larger  than  the 
46-percent  rise  In  the  price  Index  for  all 
services  during  this  period  and  much  smaller 
than  the  rise  In  the  price  of  some  individual 
services,  such  as  public  transit  fares  which 
increased  over  107  percent  and  prices  of 
men's  haircuts  which  rose  69  percent.  On 
the  other  hand,  pwlces  of  commodities  rose 
much  less  during  this  period — 17  percent. 
The  previous  decade,  1939-49,  Is  In  sharp 
contrast.  Medical  care  services  rose  48  per- 
cent in  prlpe  while  all  services  rose  31  per- 
cent and  all  commodities,  105  percent. 

From  1935  to  1959  the  price  index  for  all 
commodities  rose  124.2  percent  and  for  medi- 
cal care,  somewhat  less,  111.2  percent.  As 
in  most  matters  Involving  historical  data  of 
this  nature,  the  selection  of  the  base  year 
from  which  changes  are  measured  has  an 
Important  infiuence  on  the  findings. 

The  BLS  medical  care  price  index  makes 
no  correction  for  the  rise  In  the  quality  of 
medical  care.  The  Index  does  correct  for 
physical  Improvements  in  hospitals,  such  as 
additional  baths  and  air  conditioning,  but 
no  attempt  Is  made  (because  no  one  knows 
how  to  do  It)  to  correct  for  improvements 
in  actual  medical  eare  due  to  more  medical 
personnel  per  patient  and  to  more  and  better 
equipment.  No  correction  Is  made  for  any 
Improvement  in  care  by  doctors  which  might 
be  due  to  Increasing  knowledge  and  use  of 
superior  equipment  and  drugs. 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  more  rapid 
rise  of  medical  care  costs  during  the  last  10 
years  has  been  caused  to  any  significant  ex- 
tent by  one  special  factor  In  the  health 
picture,  I.e.,  the  great  Increase  In  health  In- 
surance coverage.  Yet,  this  Is  Just  what  Is 
implied  by  some  critics  in  statements  such 
as  the  following: 

"It  Is  only  recently  that  health  insurance 
has  begun  to  exercise  an  Inflationary  effect 
upon  physicians'  fees  as  it  has  on  hospital 
charges  for  over  a  decade."  -' 

Analysis  of  the  rise  of  medical  -are  costs 
shows  that  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
Increase  in  costs  per  diem  of  hospital  care — 
265  percent  from  1936  to  1956 — and  a  less 
than  average  rise  of  general  practitioners' 
and  surgeons'  fees  with  Increases  of  73  per- 
cent and  60  percent,  respectively,  during  the 
same  period.  Prescription  prices  Increased 
60  percent  and  the  BLS  Index  of  prescrip- 
iiKUs  and  drugs,  only  37  percent. 

Prom  1956  to  1959  the  percentage  incre.ases 
were  20  5  percent  in  hospital  rates,  12  per- 
cent in  general  practitioners'  fees,  and  6  per- 
cent In  surgeons'  fees.  Prescription  prices 
rose  10  percent  and  the  index  of  prescrip- 
tions and  drugs,  8  percent  during  this  period. 


It  is  obvious  that  the  rise  in  hospital  costs 
Is  the  Important  cause  of  concern.  The  con- 
tinuous decline  In  the  average  length  of  stay 
in  general  hospitals  per  admission,  from  12.6 
days  in  the  period  1928-43  to  8.6  days  In 
1957-58,*'  only  partially  offsets  the  greater 
per  diem  costs  charged  the  individual.  In 
addition,  hospital  admission  rates  have  been 
continuously  increasing  so  that  they  are  now 
almost  80  percent  higher  than  20  years  ago. 
The  rising  trend  In  admissions  reflects  the 
continuously  increasing  demand  for  hospital 
services,  Indeed  for  all  medical  care,  which 
also  exerts  an  upward  pressure  on  prices. 

Examination  of  admissions  by  diagnostic 
categories  in  general  hospitals  over  the  past 
20  years  indicates  that  maternity  cases  ac- 
count for  much  of  the  Increase  In  admis- 
sions, but,  because  of  an  average  shorter  stay, 
maternity  cases  have  not  greatly  Increased 
the  demand  for  total  days  of  care.*  On  the 
other  hand,  the  "rising  accident  toll  has  in- 
creased hospital  admissions  and  total  days 
of  care  substantially.  New  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  made  It  possible  and  desirable  to 
admit  more  patients  with  mental  diseases  to 
general  hospitals."  -"^  Although  the  Incidence 
of  some  types  of  operations,  notably  tonsil- 
lectomies and  appendectomies,  has  greatly 
declined,  many  others,  such  as  gall  bladder 
operations  and  hysterectomies,  have  in- 
creased by  50  percent.  In  addition,  hospital 
admissions  not  involving  surgery  have  in- 
creased even  faster  than  surgical  admissions. 
Thus  more  individuals  directly,  or  Indirectly 
via  relatives  or  taxes,  are  feeling  the  im- 
pact of  hospital  costs  today  than  ever  before. 

The  rise  in  hospital  per  diem  costs  Is 
largely  the  result  of  a  catch-up  In  wage  rates 
for  hospital  employees  combined  with  a  con- 
siderable decline  In  the  number  of  hours 
worked  as  well  as  changes  In  medical  tech- 
nology requiring  much  more  expensive 
equipment  and  drugs.  The  number  of  hos- 
pital employees  per  patient  has  Increased 
from  a  ratio  of  1.5  employees  20  years  ago 
to  nearly  2.1  employees  per  patient  today. 
To  cite  an  example  of  the  Influence  of  med- 
ical technology  on  costs,  the  hospital  which 
equips  itself  for  performance  of  open-heart 
surgery  automatically  Increases  Its  operating 
costs  appreciably. 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  a  monopoly  sup- 
ply position  of  all  physicians,  and  especially 
surgeons,  is  artificially  maintained  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  thus  creating 
high,  monopoly  prices.  Consideration  of  this 
charge  is  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  whether 
private  health  Insurance  can  be  successful 
in  sufficiently  aiding  people  to  pay  their 
medical  bills  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  alleged  monopoly  prices  are  either 
consciously  mwilpulated  In  accordance  with 
ownership  of  health  Insvu-ance  or  that  their 
level  is  being  artificially  pushed  upward  so 
rapidly  in  recent  years  that  individuals  can- 
not afford  to  insure  against  their  medical 
costs.  Neither  of  these  necessary  concomi- 
tant charges  can  be  established. 

In  respect  to  the  primary,  but  not  sulH- 
clent  charge,  detailed  analysis  of  the  argu- 
ments cannot  be  presented  here.  But  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  medical  school  ap- 
plicants in  recent  years  Is  decreasing,  con- 
trary to  the  general  trend  of  a  decided  In- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  graduate  and 


•'  H.  M.  and  A.  R.  Somers,  "Private  Health 
Insurance,  Part  n,"  California  Law  Review, 
October  1958,  p.  534. 


■^  Odin  W.  Anderson  and  Monroe  Lerner, 
Measuring  Health  Levels  in  the  United 
States,  1900-1958.  Health  Information  Foun- 
dation, Research  Series  No.  11,  1960,  p.  36. 

*  In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  National  Health  Service  pays  the 
bill,  the  average  length  of  stay  In  such  cases 
is  11  to  12  days  (depending  on  the  type  of 
hospital)  or  about  twice  the  number  of  days 
of  hospitalization  for  maternity  cases  in  the 
United  States. 

-'Health  Information  Foundation,  'Trends 
in  Use  of  General  Hospitals."  vol.  VIH,  No.  8, 
October  1959,  p.  6. 


undergraduate  applicants  to  all  colleges.  In- 
dicates that  the  rewards  to  doctors  cannot 
be  generally  considered  to  be  greatly  out  of 
line  with  the  length  of  time  and  expense 
of  a  medical  education  today. 

To  what  extent  the  alleged  "shortage  "  of 
doctors  is  a  natural  shortage  "monopoly" 
resulting  from  a  scarcity  of  ability  and  to 
what  extent  it  Is  an  artificially  maintained 
monopoly  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
establish.  The  major  detailed  study  of 
physicians'  Incomes  In  relation  to  determi- 
nants of  their  Incomes  notes  that  "The  kind 
of  training  individuals  get  and  the  ability 
they  possess  play  a  large  role  In  determining 
their  professional  competence,  connections, 
and  opportunities;  and,  through  these,  their 
incomes.  Unfortunately,  data  for  measuring 
the  influence  of  these  Important  factors  are 
almost  nonexistent."  " 

The  authors  of  this  monograph  attempted 
to  produce  evidence  as  to  the  size  of 
monopoly  gains  that  accrue  to  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  But  In  our 
opinion,  the  proof  offered  Is  far  from  con- 
clusive. However,  the  subject  will  not  be 
discussed  further  here  as  the  Issue  as  to 
what  extent  high  medical  fees  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  natural  scarcity  of  ability  and 
to  what  extent  to  an  artificially  contrived 
scarcity  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
In  fact,  the  matter  Is  only  mentioned  at  all 
because  in  the  emotionally  charged  field  of 
medical  economics  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  consider  the  relatively  Independent  field 
of  health  Insurance  without  some  discussion 
of  alleged  monopoly  pricing  by  doctors. 

Claims  of  widespread  overcharging  both 
by  physicians  In  general  and  by  surgeons 
have  been  made  both  In  the  popular  and  in 
the  academic  literature,  with  the  conclusion 
drawn  that  unless  doctors  are  willing  to 
"permit  bills  to  be  screened,  fee  medicine, 
and  efficient  health  Insurance  would  con- 
tinue to  be  Incompatible" "  or  In  more 
academic  language,  that  "the  Incompatibility 
of  the  Indemnity  principle  of  insvu-ance  and 
the  'what  the  tralQc  will  bear'  principle  of 
pricing  medical  services  has  inhibited  the 
development  of  major  medical  catastrophe 
Insurance  in  this  country  and  consequently 
has  limited  the  ability  of  individuals  to  in- 
sure themselves  against  these  risks."  * 

In  view  of  the  rapid  development  of  major 
medical  Insurance  coverage  during  the  past 
decade  (from  an  experimental  stage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade  to  a  coverage  of  21 
million  persons  at  the  end  of  the  decade ) , 
It  Is  difficult  to  take  the  preceding  state- 
ments seriously.  Major  medical  Insurance 
coverage  has  been  expanding  and  continues 
to  expand  more  rapidly  than  any  other  kind 
of  health  Insurance. 

Support  of  the  claim  of  either  widespread 
overcharge  or  of  a  large  excess  charge  In  a 
significant  number  of  cases  usually  consists 
of  either  (1)  describing  several  specific  in- 
stances of  overcharge  or  (2)  attempts  to 
show  that  doctors  have  a  monopoly  supply 
position  enabling  them  to  practice  price  dU- 
crlmination  which  doctors  rationalize  by  a 
theory  of  charity  which  permits  them  to 
charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

Admittedly,  specific  cases  of  overcharge  •■ 
can  be  cited,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that 
the  advent  of  Insurance  has  aggravated  this 


="  Milton  Friedman  and  Simon  Kuznets. 
"Income  Prom  Independent  Professional 
Practice,"  National  Btu-eau  of  Economic  Re- 
search. 1945.  p.  235. 

=»  Richard  Carter.  "The  Doctor  Business." 
Etoubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y., 
1958,  p.  259.  See  also  Somers,  op.  clt.,  pp. 
555ff. 

»R.  A.  Kessel,  "Price  Discrimination  In 
Medicine,"  Journal  of  Law  and  Economics. 
October  1958,  p.  53. 

"'  Actually,  the  authors  have  doubts  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  concept  of  an  overcharge 
as  related  to  physicians'  fees.     For  example. 
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probtem.  Indeed.  oi»  obeerrer  reports  thAt 
tbe  um\ua  r»te  of  incre— e  In  vuxslcftl  fees 
for  lt60-58.  the  period  during  which  the  ex- 
tent of  private  toBuranoe  coverage  became 
significant,  was  only  all^Uy  more  than  half 
the  a"""*^'  rate  of  Increaas  for  the  earlier 
period  of  1M6-60.- 

CltatloQ  of  examples  where  overcharges 
have  been  made,  especially  by  surgeona, 
when  the  patient  has  major  medical  insur- 
ance, is  not  suiBcient  evidence  of  either 
widespread  practice  or  inoompatlbility  with 
thU  form  of  insurance.  The  practice  of  in- 
surance companies  la  to  set  mavlmtim  fees 
which  they  will  pay  and  to  protest  and  not 
to  pay  overcharges  when  they  occur.  A  lib- 
erty Mutual  (Boston.  Mass.)  company  repre- 
sentative has  testified,  for  example,  that  "a 
proper  function  of  the  insurance  company 
in  writing  catastrophe -medical  insurance"  is 
to  take  up  with  the  Individual  lAyslclan. 
and  If  necessary  with  the  local  medical  so- 
ciety "unreasonable  fees."  He  further 
stated. 

"We  have  had  no  adverse  experience  be- 
cause in  the  cases  that  we  have  referred  to 
we  have  only  in  two  Instances  gone  beyond 
the  individual  pxhyslclan  •  •  •  [and]  in 
[the]  two  instances  we  went  to  the  medical 
association  and  they  backed  us  up  on  It.*' 

Such  controls  by  Insxirance  companies  can 
be  expected  to  exert  a  relatively  new  re- 
straining Influence. 

One  investigator  of  the  statistical  evidence 
sUtes: 

"Til*  View  that  health  Insurance  U  the 
critical  factor  in  explaining  the  behavior  at 
medical  fees  is  not  consistently  supported 
either  by  (1)  comparing  the  rate  of  growth 
in  insurance  coverage  by  tyi>e  of  service  with 
the  rate  of  fee  increase  in  successive  time 
periods,  or  by  (2)  cocnpculng  the  extent  of 
insurance  coverage  for  each  type  of  health 
service  with  the  rates  of  fee  increase  by  serv- 
ice during  the  same  time  period." 

The  practical  answers  to  controlling  high 
medical  costs  are  not  simple.  The  data  show 
that  the  greatest  increase  in  costs  has  been 
that  of  hospitalization. 

One  method  at  controlling  hospital  costs 
appears  to  be  in  the  direction  being  followed, 
perhaps  somewhat  belatedly,  In  the  U.S.  viz.. 
the  building  of  convalescent  and  chixxilc  Ill- 
ness wings  and  hospitals  so  that  those  who 
require  less  expensive  equipment  and  fewer 
medical  attendants  are  not  housed  in  the 
acute  hospitals  which  are  equipped  for  more 
serious  cases.  Such  separation  of  care  will 
not  lessen  costs  for  the  acute  cases  but  will 
at  least  not  result  in  misallocation  of  costly 
resources  In  short  supply,  such  as  acute  hos- 
pital beds  with  attendant  waste  of  equipment 
and  medical  personnel.*' 

This  development  is  particularly" impor- 
tant since  there  is  evidence  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  long-term  cases  (over  30  days) 
in  hospitals  are  not  medically  dictated. 

Another  area  of  costs  which  is  of  concern 
in  all  countries  is  the  cost  of  the  newly  de- 
veloped drugs.  At  the  recent  British  report 
on  Cost  of  Prescribing  points  out: 


when  a  surgeon  and  his  patient  agree  In  ad- 
vance on  a  fee.  can  the  price  they  agree  on 
be  termed  an  overcharge?  Patients  have  the 
right  to  Insist  on  the  fee  being  set  In  ad- 
vance Just  as  they  have  the  right  of  free 
choice  of  physicians. 

"Joseph  Garbarlno,  "Price  Behavior  and 
Productivity  in  the  Medical  Market."  Indus- 
trial and  Labor  Relations  Review,  October 
1969.  p.  9.  Average  annual  Increase  for  1945- 
50  was  3.8  percent  and  for  1950-58,  20.0  per- 
cent. 

^'  Alphonso  A  Wilson,  testimony  before 
the  U.S.  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Health  Inquiry,  pt.  5, 
1953.  p.  1232. 

'•Joseph  Garbarlno.  op.  cit.,  p.    10. 

•*  Other  methods  of  controlling  hospital 
costs  were  discussed  on  pp.  lft-17. 
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further  that: 

must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  com- 
..,  as  a  whole  derives  tremendous  bene- 
from  the  growing  use  of  the  pharmaceu- 

servlce.  not  only  in  tenns  of  relief  of 
and  saving  of  life  but  also  flnan- 
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Ttie  report  cites  specific  areas  of  saving  via 
red  iction  or  even  elimination  of  hoepltallza- 
tita  as  in  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  infec- 
tloiis  diseases,  pneumonia,  mental  diseases. 

etc. 

Although    the    recent    congressional    sub- 

invesUgation  of  pricing  of  drugs 

f&e  United  States  may  have  revealed  some 
uices  of  overcharge,  it  is  obvious   that 
.  major  reason  for  the  alleged  high  cost 
drugs  Is  the  great  Improvement  in  their 
Although  cheaper  methods  of  pro- 
dudlng  today's  drugs  will  probably  be  found, 
siojultaneous   development    of  newer,    even 
expensive  driigs  in  the  future  is  likely. 
_  it  Is  Improbable  that  society  will  want 
rorego  the  benefits  of  such  discoveries  a 
effective  control   to  lower  signifi- 
cantly the  price  of  drugs  is  unlikely. 

Inally,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
aItfio\]gh  total  expenditures  for  drugs  have 

substantially  In  recent  years,  the 

In  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
descriptions  and  drugs  has  been  a  modest 
■much  less  than  the  average  Increase  of 
as  we  have  already  seen. 
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The  chronic  illness  problein 
'the    successful   prolongation    of    life    has 
me(mt  an  increasing  percentage  of  persons 
have  chronic  Illnesses.     However,  many 
;hese  persons  do  not  need  hospital  care  or 
care  in  a  nursing  or  convalescent  home, 
recent  studies  of  chronically  111  patients 
^ven  areas  showed  59  percent  In  one  area 
72  percent   in   the  other  who  were   in 
of  home  care,  not  hospital  or  other  In- 
stilutlonal  care.*^ 

/  ithough  78  percent  of  persons  66  years  and 
are  reported  to  have  one  or  more 
conditions,  '61  percent  of  those  45  to 
years,  and  42  percent  of  those  15  to  44 
also  have  one  or  more  chronic  condi- 
Although  78  percent  of  the  aged  are 
chibnically  ill,  only  13  percent  of  the  aged 
hai  e  chronic  conditions  resulting  in  a  major 
limitation  of  their  activity." 

Ihe  high  Incidence  of  chronic  Illness  does 
nol  necessarily  mean,  as  some  have  con- 
doled, that  "the  currently  dominant  pat- 
ter 1  of  health  insurance — hospital  plus  sur- 
gic  il  coverage  on  an  indemnity  basis — is  be- 
ooEiing  obsolete.  •  •  •  The  rising  demand 
for  more  comprehensive  benefits  is  conso- 
nai  it  with  the  needs  of  a  population  with  an 
increasing  nimiber  of  aged.  Increasing  Inci- 
dence of  chronic  illness,  and  a  growing  rec- 
ogiltlon  of  the  need  for  continuous  health 
ma  intenance  as  opposed  to  concentration  on 
eplxjdlc  care."  ™ 

The  most  important  need  would  still  ap- 
pear to  be  hospital  and  surgical  care  with  its 
lari  ;e  and  unexpected  costs  and  extension  of 
ins  arance  coverage  to  those  without  protec- 
tioii  against  these  expenses.  The  medical 
costs  of  chronic  Illness  not  requiring  hospital 


Ministry  of  Health,  Final  Report  of  the 

on  Cost  of  Prescribing.  Her  Ma- 

s  Stationary  Office.  London,  1969,  pp.  31. 


or  other  institutional  care  are  burdensome 
because  of  their  continuity  with  no  end  In 
sight  for  th«  Individual.  Where  the  indi- 
vidual is  disabled  so  that  he  cannot  work, 
these  006U  hit  when  his  Income  is  likely  to 
be  lowest.  The  1956  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  providing  monthly  benefits 
to  permanently  disabled  workers  of  50  years 
and  over  was  designed  to  help  those  in  Just 
such  a  situation.  Any  Increase  in  the  in- 
comes of  the  disabled,  chronically  ill.  who 
are  primtu-ily  the  aged,  helps  enable  them 
to  bear  such  recurring  expenses.  (See  the 
following  section  for  information  on  current 
and  future  Incomes  of  this  group.) 

Recognition  Is  growing  that  medical  care 
in  the  home  Is,  where  possible,  often  more 
desirable  than  institutional  care.  Substitu- 
tion of  home  nursing  for  extended  hospital 
stay  also  keeps  costs  down. 

THE    ACID    AND    HEALTH     INStniANCX 

Almost  50  percent  of  the  aged  now  have 
some  form  of  private  health  Insurance  ac- 
cording to  the  Health  Insurance  Institute 
News  for  April  1960,  and  the  Secretary  at 
Health.  Eiducatlon,  aiui  Welfare  estimates 
that  by  1965,  70  percent  of  the  aged  wUl 
have  private  health  insurance.  As  one  would 
expect,  the  extent  of  health  Irwurance  cover- 
age varies  from  group  to  group  within  the 
aged  population.**  For  example.  50  percent 
of  OASI  beneficiaries  66-^  years  of  age  had 
health  Insurance  In  1957  as  compared  to 
only  27  percent  of  OASI  beneficiaries  80 
years  and  over.  Within  the  66-60  OASI 
beneficiary  group.  66  percent  of  single 
females  had  health  Insxirance.  This  Is  Indic- 
ative of  potential  health  insurance  cover- 
age of  the  aged  in  the  near  future. 

On  the  othfer  hand,  proponents  of  a  na- 
tional Oovernment  health  insurance  pro- 
gram state  that  private  health  insurance 
cannot  adequately  help  a  suiBcient  number 
of  aged.  They  claim  that  the  premiunxs  are 
too  high  for  the  aged,  as  a  group,  to  pay 
and  especially  so  if,  as  under  nongroup  con- 
tracts, the  higher  medical  costs  of  the  aged 
are  to  be  borne  by  them  alone  rather  than 
spread  over  all  age  groups. 

Legislative  proposals 

The  most  widely  discussed  of  the  health 
Insurance  proposals  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress are  those  which  would  provide  na- 
tional Government  medical  care  benefits  to 
social  security  (old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance)  beneficiaries,  who  are  pri- 
marily the  retired  aged,  and  to  those  65 
years  or  older  who  would  be  eligible  for 
OASDI  benefits  except  that  they  earn  too 
much,  generally  over  $1,200  a  year. 

For  example,  the  Porand  bill  (HH.  4700) 
would  provide  for  all  who  are  entitled  to 
OASI  benefits:"  (1)  60  days  per  year  of 
hospitalization  "In  semlprlvate  accommoda- 
tions if  available."  excluding  care  in  tuber- 
culosis or  mental  hospitals;  (2)  120  days  of 
nursing  home  services  per  year  less  the  num- 
ber of  days  of  hospital  services  paid  for  in 
the  same  12-month  period  "if  the  Individ- 
ual is  transferred  to  the  nursing  home  from 
the  hospital,  and  If  the  services  are  for  an 
Illness  or  condition  associated  with  that  for 
which  he  received  hoq>ital  services ';  and  (3) 
costs  of  surgical  services  which  are  not  of 
an  elective  nature.  Agreements  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  and  "providers 
of    siirgical    services"    on    the    other.      Pay- 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Kernodle.  testimony,  House 
WaifB  and  Means  Committee.  July  10,  1959, 
p.  (59. 

US.  Public  Health  Service,  Limitation  of 
Activity  and  Mobility  Due  to  Chronic  Con- 
dltons,  July  1957  to  June  1950  (publication 
Noj584-Bll). 

H.  M.  and  A.  R.  Somers,  op.  clt.,  p.  554. 


"U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  "Highlights  from  Preliminary 
Tabulations — Health  Insurance  and  Hospital 
Utilization,"  National  Survey  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  1957,  No.  3.  table  2. 

"  Since  the  Forand  bill  would  apply  only 
to  those  entitled  to  old-age  and  survivors 
benefits  and  not  to  those  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits,  OASI  rather  than  OASDI  is 
used  when  the  Porand  bill  is  being  discussed. 
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ment.  in  the  case  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  Is  to  be  on  a  "reasonable  cost"  basis, 
a-.irglcal  fees  for  payment  In  full  may  be 
ai^reed  to  by  associations  authorized  by 
(jhysicians  to  act  in  their  behalf.  No  criteria 
to  follow  In  setting  these  fees  are  given. 

S.  2915,  Introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy. 
liiffers  from  the  Forand  bill  primarily  In  the 
lange  of  benefits  offered.  The  Kennedy  bill 
does  not  provide  for  Government  payments 
10  doctors  for  surgical  services  but  would  In- 
t  rcase  the  annual  hospitalization  benefit 
from  60  to  90  days  of  semlprlvate  accommo- 
tlations  and  add  home  nursing  care  and 
diagnostic  hospital  services.  Permanently 
disabled  OASDI  beneficiaries  would  also  be 
jiitltled  to  benefits.  As  In  the  Forand  bill, 
tare  in  tuberculosis  and  mental  hospitals  Is 
not  covered.  Costs,  which  Senator  Kennedy's 
office  estimates  to  be  about  the  saine  as  un- 
der the  Forand  bill,  would  be  met  in  the 
same  way  as  under  H.R  4700.  i.e..  by  a  com- 
bined Increase  in  OASDI  taxes  on  employees 
iijid  employers  of  one-half  of  1  percent. 

The  basic  premise  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion appears  to  be  that  the  aged  are  too 
l>oor  to  pay  for  their  owr,  medical  care, 
whether  or  not  on  a  prepaid  basis,  because 
la)  their  inccwnes  are  too  low  and  (b)  thty 
have  higher  per  capita  medical  care  expen- 
ditures than  other  groups  In  the  popula- 
!ion.  Although  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  aged  require  more  per  capita  medical 
lare  than  other  age  groups,  there  Is  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  whether  the  aged,  as 
a  group,  are  so  poor  relative  to  other  groups 
in  the  population  as  to  warrant — in  addi- 
tion to  the  »15  billion  In  OASDI  benefits, 
public  assistance,  etc.,  which  they  already 
receive — special  help  from  Federal  tax 
moneys  collected  from  other  groups  In  the 
population. 

The  question  "Who  are  the  low-income 
people?"  In  the  United  States  has  been  posed 
and  answered  by  a  recent  study  i>aper  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress as  follows: 

"About  25  percent  of  the  32.2  million  low- 
income  persons  were  65  years  of  age  or 
over.   •    •    • 

"One-third  of  all  low-income  persons  are 
children  under  18  (who  are  heads  of  fami- 
lies or  unattached  individuals  and  thuf )  •  •  • 
a  considerable  number  of  younger  persons 
(11  million)  are  starting  life  in  a  condition 
of , "Inherited  p>overty.' 

"About  one-fourth  of  all  low-Income  per- 
sons were  In  rural  farm  residence. 

■About  one-fifth  of  the  32.2  million  low- 
income  persons  were  nonwhite. 

"About  one-fourth  of  the  low-Income  per- 
sons were  In  consumer  units  headed  by  fe- 
males." » 

Although  tliere  Is.  of  covirse,  considerable 
overlapping  In  these  estimates,  they  clearly 
pt)int  out  that  the  aged,  who  have  much 
larger  assets  than  these  other  groups,  can- 
not be  considered  to  be  the  only  -poor' 
group  In  society. 

£conomic  status  of  the  aged 
In  December  1958,  there  were  15  4  million 
individuals  In  the  United  SUtes  65  years  of 
age  and  older.  Of  these,  almost  7  million 
were  men  and  nearly  8' 2  million  were  wom- 
en. Over  2  million  were  80  years  of  age  or 
more.  About  one-half  of  those  65  years  and 
over  are  married  and  living  with  a  spouse, 
about  one-fourth  live  with  relatives,  and 
Just  under  one-fourth  live  alone  or  with  non- 
relatives.  About  2  5  percent  live  in  Institu- 
tions. 

The  US.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion,   and    Welfare,     using    Census    Bureau 


reports,  estimates  that  by  1960  there  will  be 
15.9  million  persons  65  years  or  over,  by 
1965.  17.8  million,  and  by  1970,  19.7  nUlUon. 
In  1970  the  aged  are  estimated  to  be,  as  they 
are  now,  9  percent  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion "  Although  the  aged  are  expected  to 
be  about  10  percent  of  the  population  by 
1995.  at  that  time  a  reversal  of  this  trend  is 
anticipated  since  the  low  birth-rate  group 
of  the  1930's  will  then  be  reaching  age  65. 

Analysis  of  the  asset  and  income  position 
of  the  15.4  million  aged  in  December  1958 
shows  that  they  are  not  a  financially  homo- 
geneous group.  Many  aged  have  several 
-•iources  of  income.  As  of  December  1958, 
9  million  aged  received  OASDI  benefits;  over 
1  million,  veterans'  pensions;  and  over  1 
million,  other  Govenunent  pensions  such  as 
railroad  retirement  and  civil  service.  Four 
million  were  employed  or  were  wives  of  em- 
ployed persons,  1  '4  million  received  private 
pensions,  about  1  million  received  annuities 
individually  purchased,  while  50  percent  of 
all  aged  had  some  Income  from  assets  in  the 
form  of  interest,  dividends,  or  rent.  On  the 
other  hand,  2.5  million  aged  received  some 
form  of  public  assistance. 

TTie  number  of  p>ersons  receiving  private 
pensions  is  expected  to  Increase  rapidly  in 
the  next  10  years.  Currently,  over  19  million 
persons  are  covered  by  private  pension  plans 
which  have  total  assets  of  nearly  »40  billion. 
The  latter  figure  is  expected  to  reach  $77 
tailUon  by  1965. 

A  few  generalizations  may  be  stated :  First, 
the  aged  are  not  a  homogeneous  group  whose 
financial  status  can  be  simply  described  In  a 
few  words;  second,  many  aged  have  several 
sources  of  Income;  third,  a  relatively  large 
percent  of  the  aged — 16  percent — receive  pub- 
lic assistance;  fourth,  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  aged  not  on  public  assistance  are 
in  a  reasonably  favorable  economic  status; 
and  fifth,  the  future  aged  will  have  much 
higher  Incomes  than  the  current  aged. 

During  the  last  decade  the  aged  have  been 
gaining  income  faster  than  the  price  level 
fhas  been  rising  and  thus  have  been  able  to 
improve  their  financial  position  considerably. 
The  recent  national  survey  of  OASI  bene- 
ficiaries In  1957  reveals  a  striking  improve- 
ment in  the  financial  condition  of  the  OASI 
beneficiary  groups.  For  example,  the  median 
net  worth  of  a  retired  worker,  with  wife  also 
entitled  to  benefits,  has  increased  in  the 
short  space  of  6  years,  1951  to  1957.  from 
$5,610  to  $9,616.  or  71  jjercent."  Even  when 
these  figures  are  adjusted  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living,  they  show  an  increase  in 
median  net  worth  of  50  percent.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  recently  reported  that  the 
median  Income  of  the  aged  failed  to  keep 
pace  between  1947  and  1951  with  the  rise  In 
median  incomes  for  all  ages  but.  on  the 
other  hand,  since  1951  the  median  Income 
of  older  men  Increased  by  about  one-half,  to 
$1,500  in  1958.  whereas  that  of  all  men  rose 
only  by  one-fourth,  to  $8,700  in   1958.« 

The  Census  data  for  all  aged.  Including  the 
16  percent  of  the  aged  on  public  assistance, 
show  that  the  average  income  In  1957  for 
males  aged  65  years  and  older  was  $2,100. 
and  for  women  65  years  and  older,  $800. •• 

The  following  recent  Income  data  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  often  quoted  In  support  of  health 
care  for  the  aged   under  the  social  security 


'-Robert  J.  Lampman,  "The  Low  Income 
Population  and  Economic  Growth  Study 
Paper  No.  12,"  prepared  In  connection  with 
the  "Study  of  Employment,  Growth,  and 
Price  LeTels"  for  consideration  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  Dec.  16,  1959.  pp.  6-8. 


•■  U  S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Research  and  Statistics  Note 
No   29.  Nov   16.  1959.  p.  3. 

'<  These  estimates  of  net  worth  do  not  in- 
clude the  cash  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies  owned  by  the  aged. 

'  US.  Department  of  Commerce.  Bureau  of 
the  CensviB.  Current  Population  Reports,  se- 
ries P-60,  No.  33,  Jan.  15,  1960.  p.  5. 

•*  Because  some  aged  have  relatively  high 
incomes  the  median  money  income  of  all 
males  65  years  and  older  in  1957  was  much 
lower,  only  $1,421. 


system,  "three-fifths  of  all  persons  aged  €5 
and  ovsf  had  less  than  $1,000  In  money  in- 
come in  1958.""  These  summary  dati  on 
the  size  distribution  of  money  Income  for 
the  noninstltutlonallzed  aged  do  not.  how- 
ever, classify  married  women  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  husbands  In  accordance  with 
a  proportionate  share  of  their  husbands'  in- 
comes, but  rather  by  the  amount  of  Income 
directly  received  by  the  wife.  Thus,  a  mar- 
ried woman  with  no  Income  of  her  own, 
whose  husband  has  Income  of  $5,000,  Is 
classified  as  having  "no  income."  In  1958, 
45  million  Awomen  of  all  ages  had,  according 
to  this  definition,  "no  income." 

The  phrase  "low-income,"  as  generally 
used,  does  not  apply  in  any  distinctive  sense 
to  the  aged  as  a  group,  but  primarily  to  the 
retired  aged  who  have,  on  the  average,  lower 
incomes  than  other  members  of  the  popula- 
tion, whether  aged  or  not,  who  are  still 
working.  For  example,  the  full-time  aged 
male  worker  earned,  on  the  average.  $3,427 
in  1958  which  was  only  about  $140  less  per 
year  than  his  counterpart  20-24  years  of 
age.  and  the  aged  worker's  family  responsi- 
bilities are  usually  much  less.  A  young  man, 
married  with  two  children,  has  different  fi- 
nancial needs  and  undoubtedly,  greater  ones 
than  an  elderly  couple  with  no  dependents. 

The  OASI  data  which  generally  exclude 
all  those  aged  f>ersons  earning  more  than 
$1,200  per  year  In  covered  emplo3rment, 
yielded  an  annual  median  income  in  the  fall 
of  1957  of  $2,190  for  aged  beneficiary  couples. 
$1,145  for  single  retired  workers,  and  $880 
for  aged  widows."  This  would  appear  to 
narrow  the  application  of  the  "very  low 
Income"  label  to  aged  widows  rather  than 
to  all  retired  aged. 

All  the  Income  figures  cited  to  date  are 
Incomes  before  taxes.  However,  the  aged, 
person,  especially  the  retired  aged  person  re- 
ceiving OASDI  benefiU,  is  in  a  distinctly 
beneficial  position  in  respect  to  Income 
taxes.  A  young  man  earning  $4,000  a  year. 
married,  with  two  children,  pays  approxi- 
mately $245  Federal  Income  tax  and  $120 
social  security  tax,  or  a  total  of  $365  annual 
tax  on  his  income.  A  retired  OASDI  bene- 
ficiary with  wife,  receiving  OASDI  benefits 
of  $2,000  and  $2,000  of  other  income  would 
pay  no  Federal  taxes  on  his  total  Income  of 
$4,000. 

Homes,  of  course,  are  assets  and  probably 
the  most  usual  type  of  asset  owned  by  the 
aged  person.  Although,  in  general,  assets 
are  a  relatively  unimportant  source  of  in- 
come to  the  aged,  their  Importance  as  a 
financial  cushion,  enabling  the  elderly  to 
dissave  and  thereby  enjoy  a  higher  Uvlng 
standard,  cannot  be  overlooked.  Currently, 
over  70  percent  of  aged  OASDI  beneficiary 
couples  own  their  own  homes  and  87  per- 
cent of  these  are  free  of  mortgage  debt.  The 
median  net  worth  of  nonfarm  homes  of  this 
beneficiary  group  was  over  $8,000,  according 
to  their  own  estimates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  Survey  of 
Ownership  of  liquid  assets  by  age  groups 
shows  the  aged  In  a  relatively  favorable 
position  In  relation  to  the  total  population 
For  example,  20  percent  of  the  aged  have 
$5,000  or  more  of  liquid  assets  as  compared 
to  fewer  than  10  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  40  percent  of  the  aged  have 
$2  000  or  more  of  liquid  assets  as  compared 
1.0  only  21  percent  of  the  total  population 
In  fact,  no  other  age  bracket  shows  as  favor- 
able a  liquid  asset  position  as  the  group  aged 
65  and  over. 


'•Lenore  A.  Epstein.  'Money  Income  of 
Aged  Persons:  A  10-Year  Review.  IS-iS  to 
1958."   Social   Security    Bulletin,    June    1959. 

p.  8. 

"  This  downward  bias  in  respect  to  In- 
comes of  all  aped  is  somewhat  offset  by  ex- 
clusion of  many  over  80  years  of  »ge  *"" 
very  low  Incomes  who  are  not  entitled  to 
OASI  benefits. 
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Incomes  plus  assets  must  be  considered 
when  evaluating  the  capacity  of  the  aged 
to  buy  their  own  health  Insurance.  Those 
aged  who  are  still  WOTklng  can  and  do  piu- 
chase  health  Insurance  as  do  other  age 
groups  In  society.  The  problem  is  In  refer- 
ence to  the  retired  aged.  But  even  many  of 
these  and  some  with  very  low  Incomes  have 
some  tana  of  private  health  Insurance.  The 
Department  erf  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare reports,  fcM-  example,  that  at  the  end 
of  1957,  21  p>ercent  of  OASDI  beneficiary 
couples  with  annual  incomes  under  $1,200, 
35  percent  with  annual  Incomes  »1.200-tl.- 
799,  and  44  percent  of  those  with  Incomes  of 
$1.800-«2,399  had  hospitalization  insurance. 
Low  income,  aged  couples  meet  premiums 
either  out  of  their  incomes,  out  of  dis- 
saving from  their  assets,  or,  In  some  cases, 
by  relatives  paying  the  premiums. 

The  medically  indigent  problem 

From  one  point  of  view  the  current  prob- 
lem Is  not  how  to  help  the  retired  aged  as  a 
group  in  respect  to  medical  bills  but  rather 
the  long  existing  problem,  traditionally 
handled  by  local  governments  and  private 
charities,  of  medical  Indigents.  These  are 
people  who  might  be  described  as  near- 
Indigents;  they  have  enough  to  live  on  as 
long  as  they  do  not  have  to  pay  large  medical 
bills  (or  any  other  large  bill  i .  whether  for 
catastrophic  illness  or  for  a  chronic  condi- 
tion requiring  continuous  medical  care  in- 
volving expensive  drugs,  et^;."^ 

Current  concern  about  this  group  has  de- 
veloped because  some  feel  that  the  addition 
of  1.2  years  of  life  expectancy  at  age  85  by 
1957  as  compared  to  1939-41  plus  the  In- 
creased use  of  expensive  drugs  have,  despite 
generally  improved  financial  status,  pushed 
more  individuals  into  this  group  Others 
feel  that  the  numbers  of  medically  indigent 
have  not  increased,  and  in  the  future  may 
well  decline,  but  believe  that  private  charity 
is  less  acceptable  today  than  formerly  and 
that  increased  mobility  means  that  gaps 
created  by  local  governments'  eligibility  rules 
have  Increasing  importance.  I>velopment 
of  private  major  medical  insiu-ance  which 
could  have  handled  many  of  these  persons' 
needs  has  been  too  recent  to  help  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  today's  medically  indigent 
aged. 

Those  who  are  pour  enough  to  be  receiving 
public  assistance  usually  receive  a  large 
measure  of  free  medical  care.  For  the  medi- 
cally Indigent  to  receive  public  assistance  for 
medical  bills,  they  must  generally  meet  the 
same  limits  on  individual  incomes  and  assets 
required  by  each  State  for  receipt  of  public 
assistance.  The  medically  indigent  are  not. 
I  liowever.  necessarily  %'ery  low  income  per- 
sons, although  many  are  probably  in  this 
category.  It  Is  the  size  of  their  medical  bill 
relative  to  their  resources  which  pushes  in- 
dividuals into  this  grouping  Many  medicallv 
indigent  receive  lielp  from  private  agencies 
and  from  their  doctors  who  charge  them 
less  than  their  usual  fee. 

Currently  many  of  those  who  are  medically 
indigent  may  receive  Federal-State  aid  in 
the  form  of  money  paid  directly  to  hospitals 
and  physicians  (vendor  payments)  for  their 
care.  The  extent  that  they  do  so  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  public  assistance  policy 
of  the  State  in  which  they  reside  and  with 
the  individuals  degree  of  reluctance  to  apply 
for  such  aid.  Tliere  are  apparently  16  States 
which  presumably  have  a  policy  against 
making  vendor  only  payments  from  old-age 
assistance  funds." 

By  January  l.  1959.  40  States  had  provi- 
sions for  the  payment  of  medical  care 
Medical  payments  are  .sometimes  included  in 


■Much  of  the  information  in  this  and 
the  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  authors  from  Kathryn  Good- 
win. Director.  US  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance, dated  Dec.  21,  1959 
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payments  to  aged  persons.     Usually, 
payments  come  from  general  assistance 
Only  34  of  the  53  jurisdictions   (50 
District   of    Columbia,  Puerto   Rico, 
Virgin  Islands)    use  general   assistance 
for  medical  car?.     In  these  States,  re- 
must  meet  the  same  eligibility  re- 
in respect  to  income  and  assets 
general  assistance.     The  property  and 
limitation  requirements  of  the  differ- 
Jtates  show  wide  variation. 

er    the   current   problem    is    viewed 
In  terms  of  the  medically  indigent 
the  retired  aged  makes  a  difference  as 
solutions  are  proposed.     Those  who 
that  it  Is  the  retired  aged  as  a  group  who 
help  to  pay  their  medical  bills  usually 
Forand-type  legislation.     Those  who 
that  the  relevant  group  is  the  medi- 
Indlgent.  whom  traditionally  local  and 
governments  and  recently  the  National 
have    helped,   believe    that    no 
program  is  needed  but  rather  improve- 
in  the  existing  system.     The  January 
report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Pub- 
assistance    notes    that    the    States    have 
been  broadening  the  scope  of  their 
in    medical    care   and    that    those 
with     low    per    capita    Income     are 
significant  action   relating   to   their 
ons  for  meeting  the  medical  care  costs 
c  assistance  recipients."  " 
ere  are  additional  objections  to  exten- 
of   OASDI    to    include    medical   service 
besides    questioning    the    indigency 
aged  and  the  priority  of  their  desires 
!  uch  a  program  over  other  welfare  objec- 
and  over  other  objectives  of  the  popu- 
as  a  whole.     If  the  Government  pro- 
medical  care  for  most  aged  irrespective 
income   levels,   it  is   likely   to   pay   out   a 
larger   total,   with   less  help   to   those 
really  require   it.   than  if  the   benefits 
only  to  those  who  really  require  help, 
iddition.    ever   larger    governmental    ex- 
press  the   economy   toward   con- 
inflation,  which  reduces  the  individ- 
caparity  to  provide  for  his  own  old  age 
his  greater  medical  requirements. 

Costs  of  Forand-type  legislation 

es  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  Forand 
for  its  first  year  of  ojJeratlon  range  from 
billion  to  »2.4  billion;  while  estimates  of 
long-range  average  annual  costs  In  cur- 
dollars  range  from  $2  3  billion   to  $7.6 
The  lower  estimate  Is  that  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
the  higher,  that  of  the  Insurance 
The    difference    in    the    estl- 
Is  largely  explained  by  differences  In 
concerning  the  degree  of  utlliza- 
of  medical  services  when  their  cost   to 
mmediate  consumer  is  free,  and  by  an 
~d    5    percent    administrative    cost    as 
a  10  percent  administrative  cost 
HEWs    estimates    of    hospitalization 
of   2.3   to  2.8   days   per  eligible  person 
^ased  on  1957  interviews  of  OASI  bene- 
and  do  nofex  cover  hospital  care  for 
who    died    during    the    survey    year 
a  "rough  overall  correction    -    *    ' 
neighborhood   of   20    to   25    percent 
entire  group  aged  65  and  over  was 
The  low-cost  estimate  of  2.3  days 
tal   care   assumes    that   those    pres- 
uninsured  would  increase  their  utlli- 
only    up    to    the   average    experience 
total  aged  and  not  up  to  the  higher 
those  now  insured. 

Insurance    associations     argue     that 
the  governmental  plan  has  no  deduc- 
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Social    Security    Bulletin,    February 
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iospitallzation    Insurance    for    OASDI 

arles"     (committee    print).      Report 

to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
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'*■    and  Welfare.  April  1969,  p.  16 


tlble  or  coinsurance  cost  control  feature 
utilization  win  be  even  higher  than  that 
which  now  exists  among  the  Insured.  They 
also  point  to  the  much  higher  utilization 
rates  In  Canada. 

Studies  comparing  hospital  utilization  in 
this  country  of  the  privately  Insured  and  the 
noninsured  clearly  Indicate  greater  utiliza- 
tion by  the  former.  Experiences  In  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  with  governmental  pro- 
grams also  point  to  Increased  utilization  by 
the  population  when  care  becomes  "free."' 
When  people  have  insurance  for  medical 
costs  incurred  in  a  hospital  and  do  not  have 
Insurance  for  medical  costs  incurred  out- 
side of  a  hospital,  they  prefer.  In  borderline 
cases  in  many  Instances,  to  stay  in  a  hos- 
pital and  receive  some  benefit  payments 
rather  than  receive  care  at  home,  pay  for 
their  own  food  and  often  for  newly  needed 
domestic  help,  and  yet  receive  zero  pay- 
ments. Since  physicians  may  Jlnd  it  more 
convenient  to  see  a  patient  in  a  hospital 
than  In  his  home,  some  physicians  may  also 
prefer,  in  borderline  cases,  that  a  patient 
be  In  the  hospital.  In  recent  years,  studies 
indicate  some  overutillzatlon  of  acute  gen- 
eral hospitals  for  diagnostic  examinations, 
overstaylngs  when  an  acute  condition  Is 
past  and  the  patient  i.s  more  able  to  gel 
around,  etc. 

Lack  of  hospital  beds  cannot  be  a  check 
on  an  increase  In  utlUz^atlon  If,  as  under 
the  Forand  bill,  only  part  of  the  population 
would  benefit.  In  these  circumstances  the 
favored  group  would  absorb  some  of  the 
hospital  beds  which  otherwise  the  uninsured 
would  use.  The  price  of  the  beds  might 
be  bid  up  in  the  process,  but  the  Govern- 
ment, not  the  beneficiary,  would  be  paying 
tlie  higher  price. 

There  is  also  disagreement  over  the  cost 
e.-sTl mates  of  the  other  benefits  which  H.R 
4700  would  provide.  The  insurance  associa- 
tlon.s'  estimates  of  surgical  costs  run  much 
hl!?her  than  those  of  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  primarily  because  the  latter 
used  6  claims  per  100  aged  at  about  $100  per 
claim  against  11  claims  per  100  aged  at  $135 
per  claim  u.sed  by  the  former.  An  additional 
utilization  of  5  percent  was  also  used  in  the 
Insurance  associations'  estimates  The  In- 
surance associations  refer  to  a  study  pub- 
lished in  the  1958  transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Actuaries  and  also  to  their  own 
claim  data  as  a  basis  for  their  higher  claim 
rate  and  charges. 

Both  groups  admit  that  there  is  very  little 
experience  on  which  to  base  nursing  home 
costs,  and  both  state  that  there  would  be 
an  expansion  of  beds  should  the  bill  be 
pa.«s.«ied.  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare's  report  states  that  Just 
how  much  larger  the  costs  might  become  de- 
pends "in  considerable  part  on  the  extent 
to  which  It  was  possible  in  practice  to  keep 
the  benefit  within  the  intended  limits  of 
short-term  convalescent  care.  There  Is 
some  question  whether  any  such  limitation 
could  be  effectively  enforced" '" 

The  Department  uses  a  $10  per  diem  figure 
tlie  Insurance  associations,  $8  per  diem' 

Other  basic  objections  to  providing  liralth 
benefits  to  OASDI  beneficiaries 
Another  basic  objection  to  Forand-type 
legislation  is  that  provision  of  service  bene- 
fits, irrespective  of  needs,  financed  by  com- 
pulsory taxation,  pushes  our  existing  cash 
welfare  state  In  the  direction  of  socializa- 
tion—in  this  case,  of  medicine.  When  the 
Government  undertakes  to  provide  not 
money,  but  a  particular,  definable  service. 
It  must  take  some  responsibility  for  the 
quality  of  that  service.  Where  this  can 
lead  U  Implied  by  the  following  exchange 
between  Mr.  Walter  Reuther,  president  of 
the  United  Automobile  Workers,  and  Repre- 
sentative Alger  during  the  July  1969  hear- 
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Ings  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  boapltal,  nursing  home,  and  surgical 
benefits  for  OASI  beneficiaries   (p.  422). 

"Mr.  Rextther.  I  would  think  that  the 
Government  agency  that  was  responsible  for 
administering  the  program  would  be  obli- 
gated to  see  to  It  that  people  who  get  the 
benefits  get  high  quality  medical  care.  I 
would  think  that  we  would  want  that. 

"Mr.  Alcer.  Right.    I  agree. 

"Do  you  not  think  also  then,  to  accom- 
plish this,  there  will  have  to  be  the  neces- 
sary regulations  even  with  criminal  penal- 
ties and  so  forth,  to  enforce  these  programs 
to  see  to  it  that  the  people  comply  who  are 
Involved? 

"Mr.  Retther.  Obviously  whenever  Gov- 
ernment has  reeponslbllity.  it  must  have 
authority  to  discharge  that  respxjnslbility. 
The  two  things  are  Inseparable." 

Mr.  Reuther  argues  later  that  Government 
regulations.  Government  control,  criminal 
penalties,  and  enforced  compulsory  taxation 
are  not  "socialization,"  because  "it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Government  ownership  and 
operation  of  industry,"  ip.  424).  "An  ide- 
ological windmill  fight '  on  this  point  Is.  as 
Mr.  Reuther  says,  unimportant,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  a  radical  change, 
whatever  it  is  called,  is  made  when  the  Gov- 
ernment undertakes  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding service  benefits.  Secretary  Flemmlng 
recognized  this  when  he  stated  that  "as  far 
as  the  administration  of  a  program  such  as 
U  envisioned  by  HH.  4700  •  •  •  this  would 
be  a  new  departure  as  far  as  social  Insurance 
is  concerned. 

"My  point  Is  that  It  would  make  It  neces- 
sary for  us  to  move  in  a  direct l'->n  as  a  Gov- 
ernment that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
direction  in  which  we  have  moved  up  to  the 
present  time  In  the  field  of  social 
Insurance."  " 

Forand-tj-pe  legislation  does  not  offer  any 
medical  care  benefits  to  the  four  to  five 
million  persons  over  65  who  are  not  eligible 
for  OASDI  benefits  nor  to  those  aged  in 
mental  hospitals  or  In  tuberculosis  sani- 
tariums. Probably  the  majority  of  those 
most  In  need  of  help  are  in  these  groups. 

Dr.  Frederick  C.  Swartz.  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  Ame.  ican  Medical  Association, 
points  out  that  the  legislation  also  would 
not  meet  the  special  medical  needs  of  the 
aged. 

"In  the  case  of  the  aged,  their  health  prob- 
lem primarily  Involves  acute  lUneFs  and  the 
so-called  degenerative  diseases.  In  a  very 
large  percentage  of  cases,  the  main  need  is 
not  for  an  expensive  hospital  stay  or  a  surgi- 
cal operation,  but  for  med.cal  care  ai  home 
or  in  the  doctor's  office.'   '• 

OASDI  extension  to  provide  limited  acute 
general  hospital  and  or  surgical  benefits  will 
means  the  Government  moving  into  Just 
thtjse  areas  of  medical  care  In  which  private 
insurance  is  having,  and  can  be  expect.ed  tu 
have,  even  more  so  in  the  future,  the  most 
success  in  meeting  the  need. 

Opponents  of  Forand-type  legislation  main- 
tain that  it  would  create  pressure  for  Na- 
tional Go\ernment  pro-. Islon  of  general  med- 
ical care  for  all.  With  each  election  year 
they  fear  that  the  program  will  be  further 
extended  as  has  occurred  with  other  OASDI 
benefits.  Thus,  the  primary  goal  of  some 
6UpiX)rtero  of  this  legislation — Na'.ional  Gov- 
ernrnt-nt  provision  of  medical  care  for  all — 
will  be  attained  eventually.  In  reaching  this 
by  the  gradual  route,  opponents  sUitc  that 
oveni.se  of  hospitals  by  the  aged  will  occur 
at  the  expense  of  the  young  and  more  pro- 
ductive members  of  society,  quality  of  health 
Ciire  will  deteriorate,  and  medical  care  will 
become  a  political  football. 


'rHE     rTTTTTRE     OF    FRIVATE     HEALTH     INSTTIiANCX 

What  of  the  future?  Today  127  mlUlon 
persons,  or  72  percent  of  the  population.  In 
the  United  States  have  some  fcn-m  of  health 
Insurance  protection. 

Can  I-,  reasonably  be  expected  tiiat  100 
percent  or  even  95  percent  of  the  U.S.  civilian 
population  eventually  will  have  some  health 
Insurance  protection?  The  answer  Is  "No.  ' 
Many  uninsured  persons  do  not  want  private 
health  insurance  as.  they  already  have  Bome 
form  of  Government-paid  health  care  pro- 
tection. This  group  includes  veterans,  those 
in  institutions.  Indians,  merchant  seamen, 
and  dependents  of  military  persoruiel. 
Others  have  no  means  to  pay  premiums  for 
health  insurance.  About  5  million  indigents 
and  medical  Indigents  receive  medical  care 
supported  from  tax  funds. 

One  estimate  places  the  total  number  of 
civilian  persons  in  the  various  groups  who 
receive  compete  or  partial  medical  care  from 
the  Government  as  some  30  million  persons  ^"' 
However,  many  of  those  receiving  only  par- 
tial care,  or  complete  care  only  In  specific 
instances,  are  in  the  market  for  private 
health  insurance. 

Some  students  of  the  subject  further  refine 
the  numbers  of  potential  purchasers  of 
health  insurance  by  eliminating  those  with 
relatively  high  incomes  and  large  assets  who 
prefer  not  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
of  Insurance,  but  to  meet  medical  bills  from 
current  incomes  and/or  private  savings.  One 
admittedly  "crude  estimate"  of  this  number 
ranges  from  3.3  to  6.6  million  persons.'^ 

Estimates  as  to  what  percent  of  the  total 
civilian  population  can  be  expected  at  some 
time  or  other  to  purchase  health  Insurance 
range  from  75  percent  to  90  percent.  The 
latter  figure,  which  gives  some  leeeway  for 
expansion  and  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
more  recent  data  and  studies,  is  undoubtedly 
closer  to  being  the  mcH'e  accurate  figure. 

Some  current  Government  reports, "  by 
omitting  any  discussion  of  the  future  poten- 
tialities of  private  health  insurance,  imply 
that  no  further  expansion  of  any  significance 
IB  in  prospect.  This  Is  bolstered  by  such  un- 
supported statements  In  respect  to  the  cur- 
rent situation  as:  "However,  even  when 
elderly  people  are  willing  and  able  to  pay  the 
premiums,  they  frequently  are  unable  to  get 
private  health  Instirance  coverage."""  Ref- 
utation of  this  as  being  the  current  situa- 
tion was  made  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  answer  to  a  question 
by  Representative  Forand  as  to  whether  a 
health  insurance  policy  is  "•  •  •  available  to 
all  elderly  persons  regardless  of  preexisting 
condition  and  whether  it  would  be  subject  to 
cancellation?"  as  follows: 

"I  cannot  think  of  any  older  person  who 
w  ishes  tt)  apply  for  the  presently  offered  types 
of  contract  for  the  senior  citizen,  who.  If  he 
can  pay  the  nominal  premiums  Involved, 
cannot  get  that  insurance."  •'■• 

The  groups  disproportionately  underrep- 
resented  as  of  1956-1957  were:  •»■  nonwhites. 


'"  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Hear- 
ings, Hospital.  Nursing  Home,  and  Surgical 
BenefiU  for  OASI  Beneficiaries.  July  1959. 
PP    13,   14. 

•  Ibid  .  p.  281. 


•  J  F.  Follmann,  Jr.,  "Voluntary  Health 
Insurance  _  and  Medical  Care,  5  Years  of 
Progress,  1952-57,  '  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation  of   America,   New   York,    1988.   p.   7. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  8. 

'  See.  for  example,  Senate  Subcommittee 
en  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  Majority 
Report.  January  29.  1960.  and  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Study  Paper  No.  5,  Trends  in  the 
Supply  and  Demand  of  Medical  Care,  by 
Markley  Roberts,  November  10.  1959. 

■'  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Study  Paper 
No   5   ibid..  p*60. 

■•••Testimony  of  E.  J.  Faulkner,  represent- 
ing various  insurance  associations.  House 
WaVE  and  Means  Committee,  Hearings  on 
Ho.spital.  Nursing  Home,  and  Surgical  Bene- 
I:ts  for  0.\SI  Beneficiaries.  July  1959,  pp. 
464.  465, 

"US.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare,    Research   and    Statistics   Note 


persons  65  years  or  over,  rural  people,  the 
self-employed,  those  employed  In  small 
groups,  and  the  unemployed.  There  Is,  of 
course,  much  overlapping  among  these 
groups,  but  any  estimate  of  future  trends  has 
to  consider  whether  health  Insurance  can  be 
successfully  sold  to  these  sectors  of  the  pop- 
ulation, particularly  on  a  group  basis. 

Recent  efforts  to  enroll,  both  on  an  In- 
dividual and  a  group  basis,  members  of  these 
particular  problem  sectors  have  been  success- 
ful. The  "Blues"  and  Insurance  companies 
are  selling  through  existing  commtmity  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Grange,  Golden  Age  Clubs,  etc.  The  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  has  en- 
rolled well  over  100.000  In  their  noncan- 
cellable  group,  hospltallzation-surglcal  in- 
surance program. 

TTie  group  to  which  most  attention  Is  cur- 
rently being  given  Is  the  aged,  those  65 
years  and  over.  Comprehensive  data  recent 
enough  to  reflect  the  very  rapid  Increases  in 
coverage  of  the  £iged  during  the  last  2  years 
are  unavailable,  but  the  scattered  data  which 
are  available  Indicate  that  concerted  effort.s 
of  Insuring  agencies  and  of  other  groups  have 
been  very  effective. 

For  example,  a  1959  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Survey  of  hospital  benefits  provided 
under  collectively  bargained  health  and  in- 
surance  programs  reports  that — 

"Retired  workers  and  their  dependents 
were  provided  benefits  under  almost  two  out 
of  five  of  the  plans  with  benefits  for  the 
active  workers  and  their  dependents — a 
sharp  increase  over  1955  when  only  one  out 
of  four  extended  benefits  to  retired  workers 
and  one  out  of  five  plans  extended  them 
to  retired  workers'  dependents.  In  addition. 
three  plans  In  the  maritime  Industry  that 
did  not  provide  benefits  for  workers  while 
active  employees,  granted  them  coverage 
once  they  retired."  •> 

Methods  currently  employed  to  provide 
health  Insurance  protection  for  the  aged  *- 
Include:  (1)  continuation  of  group  health 
insurance  coverage  for  older  workers;  ( 2 1 
continuation  of  group  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage fof  retired  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents, graierally  with  part  or  all  of  the  pre- 
mium paid  by  the  employer;  (3)  conversion 
of  group  health  Insurance  to  an  Individual 
jxjlicy  basis  upon  retirement;  (4)  sale  of 
new  group  health  Insurance  to  aged  persons 
through  such  organlratlons  as  Golden  Age 
Clubs,  etc.;  (5)  continuation  of  Individual 
health  Insurance  purchased  In  earlier  years; 
(6)  sale  of  new  Individually  purchat>ed  health 
policies  to  aged  persons;  and  (7)  sale  of 
health  Insurance  that  Is  paid  up  at  age  65. 

Concurrently,  with  continued  Increase  in 
the  number  of  persons  having  health  insur- 
ance protection,  it  Is  anticipated  that  the 
percentage  of  health  expenditures  met  by  in- 
surance will  also  continue  to  increase.  A 
veteran  health  and  welfare  negotiator  for  the 
United  Automobile  Workers,  AFL-CIO. 
Jerome  Pollack,  has  been  reported  to  have 
predicted  that  within  the  next  5  or  10  years 
two-thirds  of  medical  bills  will  be  pa;d  by 
health  insurance."" 

Seven  yc^rs  ago  only  26  percent  of  all 
aged  had  private  hospital  Instirance.  It  is 
estimated  that,  at  the  end  of  1957,  43  percent 
of  OASI  beneficiaries  and  40  percent  of  all 
aged  had  such  protection.  During  the  past 
2  years  there  h.\s  been  a  concerted  effort  to 
sell  health  insurance  to  the  aged,  so  ih&t    as 


No.  14.  May  27,  1958,  and  Health  Insurance 
Institute,  A  Profile  of  the  Health  Insurance 
Public.  New  York,  1959. 

"Monthly  Labor  Review,  February  1960, 
pp.  156-157. 

«-  See  J.  F.  Follmann,  Jr.,  "A  Challenge  to 
Industry  and  Insurance,"  The  Insurance  Law 
Journal,  December  1959,  pp.  149-750. 

"^  Speech  at  the  15th  annual  meeting  of 
the  Western  Conference  of  Prepaid  Medical 
Service  Plans.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  AMA  News, 
Dec.   28.   1959,   p.   5. 
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of  1960.  the  figure  for  all  aged  was  49  per- 
cent. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  testified  before  a  congree- 
slonal  committee  "•  •  •  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  70 
percent  of  the  aged  having  some  form  of 
hospital  insurance  by  1965.""  This  is  the 
Identical  percentage  of  the  aged  that  the 
Secretary  estimates  would  receive  health 
benefits  upon  extension  of  the  OASI  pro- 
gram to  provide  such  benefits  as  under  the 
Forand  bUl.  *^ 

These  estimates  of  future  health  inaur- 
ance  enrollment  assume  no  Federal  Govern- 
ment health  insurance  program  for  the  aged. 
The  possiUe  effect  of  such  a  development 
on  the  future  growth  of  private  health  in- 
surance has  been  sumoned  up  by  Secretary 
Plemming  as  follows : 

"Furthermore,  since  the  taking  of  this  ini- 
tial step  would  result  in  strong  pressures 
to  extend  the  scope  of  benefits  to  additional 
tjrpes  of  service,  voluntary  instirance  might 
soon  be  eliminated  from  the  entire  field  of 
health  protection  for  the  aged. 

"In  other  words,  enactment  of  HJl.  4700 
would  have  far-reaching  and  irrevocable 
consequences.  It  would  establish  a  course 
from  which  there  would  be  no  turning  back. 
The  opportunity  for  continued  growth  in 
coverage  and  adequacy  of  voluntary  health 
insurance  for  the  aged  would  be  stifled  before 
its  full  potential  could  be  gaged. 

"The  pattern  of  health  covenige  of  the 
aged  would  have  become  frozen  in  a  vast 
and  uniform  governmental  system,  fore- 
closing futiire  opportunity  for  private 
groups,  nonprofit  and  commercial,  to  demon- 
strate their  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
problem."  *• 

Based  on  the  extensive  evidence  examined 
in  this  study,  it  seems  clear  that  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  today's  aged  can  afford  to  pay 
fi>r  health  insurance  and  that  in  the  future 
the  percentage  will  be  even  higher.  Certainly 
the  4  million  persons  over  65  who  are  either 
employed  or  wives  of  employed  persons  can 
pay  for  their  own  health  care.  In  addition, 
the  almost  universal  coverage  of  OASDI,  the 
continuing  and  rapid  expvanslon  of  private 
pension  plans,  and  the  steadily  increasing 
real  national  income  are  signs  pointing  to 
the  future  when  the  great  majority  of  the 
retired  aged  will  be,  if  they  are  not  already, 
out  of  the  category  of  those  unable  to  pay 
for  their  own  health  care. 

Within  the  aged  population,  just  9«  with 
other  segments  of  the  total  population,  there 
■.\Te  Indigent  individuals  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  medical  care.  There 
IS.  of  course,  a  case  for  further  Government 
i!ci  for  this  group  to  the  extent  that  It  can 
bp  demonstrated  that  existing  public  asslat- 
uioe  programs  and  private  charity  do  not 
provide  adequate  medical  care. 

The  kind  of  program  for  which  there  is  no 
ruse  is  Forand-type  legislation  which  would 
provide  Government  health  benefits  to  mil- 
lions of  aged  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  them 
on  their  own.  and  which  would  not  provide 
benefits  to  the  group  which  contains  such 
a  large  percentage  of  those  aged  most  In 
need  of  help,  namely,  the  4  to  5  million  per- 
sons over  65  who  are  not  eligible  for  OASDI. 
This  program  would  be  financed  by  tax 
money  compulsorlly  collected  from  the  rest 
of  the  population,  many  of  whom  are  le.ss 
well  off  than  the  proposed  beneficiaries 


"A.    S.    Plemming.    Jr.    House    Ways    and 
Means  Committee  hearings,  op.  cit..  p.  10. 

« "Hospitalization    Insurance    for    OASDI 
Beneficiaries."  report  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Apr.  3 
1969,  p.  66. 

*  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hear- 
ings, op.  cit.  pp.  10-11. 


Su^h  a  program  would  inevitably  become 
football  as  the  numbers  of  pres- 
und  future  aged  are  too  great  to  be 
by  any  official  wishing  to  be  elected 
With  e«M:h  election  year  there 
inevitably  would  be  pressures  for  further  ex- 
pansl  on  of  the  program  just  as  has  occurred 
OASDI  benefits.  The  end  result  might 
be  National  Government  provision  of 
medijal  care  fOT  all — the  primary  goal  of 
many  supporters  of  this  legislation 
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GRAIN  STORAGE 


QUIE.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 

consent  that  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr,  Schirir]  may  extend  his  re- 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

request    of    the    gentleman    from 


Mill]  lesota  ? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 
M-.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
intr^ucing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act 
to  make  settlements  more  equitable 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
and  individual  grain  wai-ehouse- 
for  differences  in  quality  of  grain, 
llustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  ex- 
present  procedures  under  the 
brm  Grain  Storage  Agreement. 
CCC  has  surplus  grain  in  storage 
a  warehouse  and  issues  a  loEiding 
for  grain,  the  warehouseman  must 
up  any  deficiency  in  quality  to  the 
in  cash.  For  example,  the  CCC 
out  500  bushels  of  No.  2  grain,  but 
250  bushels  of  No.  2  and  250 
of  No.  3  grain.  The  difference 
\felue  of  the  grain  of  poorer  quality 
made  up  in  caish  by  the  warehouse- 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  CCC 
out  500  bushels  of  No.  2  grain 
Eu;cepts  250  bushels  of  No.  2  and  250 
of  No.  1  grain,  the  CCC  does 
pay  the  warehouseman  in  cash  for 
erreater  value  of  the  premium  grain 
getting,  but  establishes  a  credit  on 
lKX>ks  which  can  be  redeemed  only 
iillowing  the  warehouse  to  supply 
er  quality  grain  at  some  time  in  the 
future  to  offset  the  credit.  CCC  keeps 
the  credit  on  its  books  for  3  years.  If 
it  l|as  not  been  redeemed,  CCC  then 
the  credit  without  any  compensa- 
te the  warehouse  In  shoi*t.  CCC 
cash  for  inferior  quality,  but  will 
only  credit  for  premium  quality, 
is  against  the  ordinary  principles 
What  is  gocxl  for  the  goose 
to  be  just  as  good  for  the  gander, 
situation  causes  justified  resent- 
among  the  grain  storage  people 
should  be  rectified  by  requiring  cash 
on  every  load -out  order, 
way  the  payments  go.  An  ad- 
advantage  is  that  the  procedure 
in  my  bill  will  reduce  the  book- 
on  the  credits  and  thereby 
greater  economy  in  operation  for 
the  Government  and  the  waro- 
.-Jpmen 
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HE  INTERSTATE  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM 
Trie    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     I  Mr. 
UdaiJlI.     Under   previous   order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
ScHWENCKL]  is  recognizcd  for  SO  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  time  ago  a  letter  was  written  to 
and  published  In  E>es  Moines  Register 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mixmesota,  Con- 
gressman John  Blatnix.  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Interstate 
Highways  on  the  Problem.s  of  the  Inter- 
state System. 

Since  the  letter  he  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject was  misleading  and  inaccurate  in 
certain  respects  and  dealt  with  prob- 
lems that  concerned  Iowa,  and  because 
I,  also,  am  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Interstate  Highways 
and  a  Congressman  from  Iowa,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  answer,  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  to  comment  further  on 
some  of  the  real  problems  that  need  the 
attention  of  the  select  committee  now: 
problems,  if  resolved,  that  could  save 
much  money  I  am  sure — millions  of  dol- 
lars of  money,  and  also,  and  maybe  more 
importantly,  make  it  possible  to  use  large 
sections  of  this  very  much  needed  Inter- 
state System  at  an  earlier  date,  thereby 
adding  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
all  Iowa  cities  and  the  agriculture  econ- 
omy at  a  much  earlier  date. 

In  the  letter  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BlatnikI  wrote,  the 
charge  was  made  that  the  budget  was 
balanced  and  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1.6 
billion  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1957 
because  general  fund  obligations  of  the 
Federal-aid  program  of  $1.98  billion 
were  transferred  to  the  highway  trust 
fund  as  of  July  1,  1956.  Also,  that  al- 
most $3  billion  in  revenue  in  taxes  from 
highway  usei-s  went  to  pay  general  fund 
obligations.    The  exact  quotes  are ; 

When  the  highway  trust  fund  was  created 
on  July  1,  1956.  none  of  this  revenue  wa^ 
transferred  to  it.  but  general  fund  obllgatlon.s 
totaling  $198  billion  were  transferred  to' 
the  highway  trust  fund.  The  only  asset  the 
highway  trust  f^ind  acquired  as  of  July  1 
1956.  was  the  right  to  future  reventie  from 
these  sources. 

Thus  the  highway  trust  fund  was  saddled 
with  an  almost  $2  billion  collection  of  un- 
paid bills,  while  the  $2,944  million  in  taxe.s 
from  highway  users  went  to  pay  general  fund 
obligations.  The  administration  thus  wa.s 
able  to  proclaim  a  surplus  of  $1  626  billion 

This  is  far  from  the  truth.  Here  arc 
the  facts,  taken  from  the  recoid  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Department  of  Commerce: 

If  all  revenue  and  expenditures  that 
were  accounted  for  through  the  highway 
trust  fund  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  had 
been  accounted  for  in  the  genei'al  fund 
of  the  Treasury,  there  would  have  been  a 
greater  increase  in  the  surplus  on  June 
30.  1957.  The  increa.se  would  have  been 
$516  million  t^reater.  In  other  words,  if 
ConRre.ss  had  not  set  aside  special  reve- 
nues from  the  seneral  fund  for  the  high- 
way trust  fund  and  if  payments  for  Fed- 
eral aid  work  had  been  from  the  general 
fund,  the  surplus  would  have  been  $516 
million  greater.  This  is  because  reve- 
nues that  went  into  the  highway  trust 
fund  mounted  to  $1,482  million  and  ex- 
penditures from  the  fund  amounted  to 
$966  million,  a  difference  of  $516  million. 
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Time  and  time  again  we  hear  the 
fallacious  charge  that  the  troubles  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  stem  from  the  fund 
assLunlng  the  obligations  of  the  general 
fund  prior  to  creation  of  the  highway 
trust  fund.  The  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture is  rarely  presented.  When  the  trust 
fund  assumed  these  liabilities  referred 
to  on  July  1,  1956,  the  general  fund  also 
gave  up  revenue  from  a  gasoline  tax  of  2 
cents  which  had  for  years  been  going 
into  the  general  fund  and  which  would 
have  gone  into  the  general  fund  in  1957 
if  the  highway  trust  fund  had  not  been 
created.  I  cite  the  hearings  before  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  related 
agencies'  appropriation  for  1961— table, 
page  480. 

I  was  surprised  to  read  in  the  same 
new.spaper  article  "that  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  George  M.  Hum- 
phrey, prevailed  upon  Senator  Harry 
Byrd,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  to  insert 
the  so-called  Byrd  amendment  which  in- 
jected the  pay-as-you-go  principle  that 
is  now  causing  considerable  difBculty." 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  that 
Senator  Byrd  was  not  proud  of  the  au- 
thorship of  section  209<g>.  True,  the 
administration  supports  the  Byrd 
amendment,  but  so  do  the  leaders  of 
Congress  and  the  Congress  because  this 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  not  by  Senator  Byrd.  In  fact,  it 
was  an  amendment  to  the  language  of 
the  Appropriations  Act  for  1960  for  the 
Federal  aid  highway  program  that  made 
it  clear  that  Congress  expected  that  all 
payments  for  Federal-aid  highway  work 
must  be  available  in  and  derived  from 
the  highway  trust  fund. 

In  spite  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
the  Congress  to  attempt  to  suspend  the 
provisions  of  the  Byrd  amendment  when 
additional  revenue  measures  were  being 
considered  in  the  summer  of  1959.  In 
fact,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  stated  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  1959  act 
that  they  considered  many  alternatives, 
one  of  which  was  the  suspension  of  the 
Byrd  amendment.  Congress  did  not 
choose  the  alternative  when  they 
pa.ssed  the  F^eral  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1959  with  its  inadequate  financing  pro- 
visions. 

The  cutback  in  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  is  definitely  the  result  of 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958. 
The  President,  when  he  signed  the  1958 
act.  recognized  that  the  highway  trust 
fund  would  be  inadequate  to  continue  to 
finance  the  volume  of  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  provided  by  the  1958 
act.  He  said  on  April  16,  1958.  more 
than  2  years  ago: 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Congress  in  its 
next  session  to  return  to  the  subject  of  high- 
way legislation  in  order  to  provide  funds 
for  the  enlarged  Federal  assistance  under 
this  act.  Its  action  at  that  time  should  be 
in  accord  with  the  sound  principles  that 
established  the  trust  fund  as  a  means  for 
keeping  Pederal-ald  highway  expenditures 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

As  a  consequence,  the  President  lec- 
ommended  to  Congress,  in  January  1959, 


a  temporary  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
of  m  cents  to  keep  the  highway  pro- 
gram on  schedule. 

If  the  Congress  had  followed  the 
President's  recommendation,  apportion- 
ments could  have  been  made  as  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  and  there  would  not 
have  been  any  cutback  in  the  program. 
Without  the  required  additional  revenues 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  had  no 
choice  but  to  cut  back  the  program. 
Under  the  law.  it  would  have  been  ir- 
responsible fiscal  management  to  have 
done  otherwise.  However,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  principal  reduction 
in  the  program  resulted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1959  act  decreasing  the  in- 
terstate authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1961  from  $2.5  billion  to  $2  billion,  a  20- 
percent  decrease.  This  year,  against  the 
administration  recommendations,  the 
fund  was  further  reduced  by  $25  million 
with  the  forest  roads  announcement. 

The  newspaper  article  referred  to 
states : 

Further  complicating  the  financial  picture 
is  the  plan  adopted  by  the  administration 
last  October  which  is  known  as  reimburse- 
ment planning.  Regardless  of  what  they 
call  It.  It  Is  nothing  more  than  contract 
control  and  it  represents  an  operation 
whereby  the  administration  is  telling  the 
States  just  when  and  to  what  extent  they 
can  obligate  funds  apportioned  to  them. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  administra- 
tion is  doing.  To  do  otherwise,  would 
create  a  chaotic  situation  among  the 
States.  Through  reimbursement  plan- 
ning, the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
has  been  permitted  to  go  forward  at  a 
uniform  rate  with  prompt  reimburse- 
ment for  work  completed.  The  alterna- 
tive to  reimbursement  plaruiing  under 
current  revenue  would  have  been  to  let 
the  States  proceed  to  obligate  the  full 
amount  of  their  apportioned  funds 
without  any  controls  until  maximum 
obligations  would  have  been  reached  for 
which  prompt  reimbursement  could 
have  l)een  assured.  This  procedure 
would  have  permitted  the  more  active 
States  to  have  quickly  used  up  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  obligations  which  could 
have  been  permitted  and  then  there 
would  have  had  to  be  declared  a  nation- 
wide moratorium  on  all  new  contracts 
for  a  period  of  time  until  the  trust  fund 
could  again  support  new  obligations. 
Obviously,  such  a  procedure  was  re- 
jected and  each  State  is  being  treated 
fairly  under  the  reimbursement  plan- 
ning procedure. 

A  fact  that  is  rarely  mentioned  is 
that,  if  a  State  does  not  desire  prompt 
reimbursement,  it  may  go  ahead  with 
the  approval  of  projects  within  the  total 
funds  apportioned  to  it.  The  limitation 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  to  make 
prompt  reimbursement  has  required  re- 
imbursement planning.  If  Congress 
would  see  fit  to  provide  suflBcient  funds, 
I  am  sure  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
would  be  glad  to  discontinue  reimburse- 
ment planning. 

The  newspaper  article  also  states  that 
the  delay  in  completing  the  program 
from  1972  to  1976  could  mean  the  loss 
of  10.000  lives.  That  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  attempting  to  avoid  when  he 


recommended  an  increase  In  the  gaso- 
line tax  of  Wi  cents  in  order  to  keep 
the  program  on  schedule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  work  of  the  special  sub- 
committee in  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  and  to  make  some  suggestion 
on  how.it  can  be  made  more  effective 
and  serve  the  public  interest. 

Let  me  point  out  that  I  believe  it  was 
I  and  the  distinguished  Congressman 
from  Ohio,  Gordon  Scherer,  who  first 
suggested  that  a  watchdog  committee 
be  created  to  keep  an  eye  on  this  pro- 
grram.  We  believe  what  everyone  should 
know  now  that  a  program  of  this  magni- 
tude needs  to  be  watched  veir  closely 
to  determine  whether  or  not  is  is  fol- 
lowing the  intent  of  Congress,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  policies  adopted  by 
Congress  are  wise  and  soimd,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments,  which  have  the 
major  responsibility,  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  the  legislation  and  apply- 
ing it  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  in- 
terest ^-ill  be  best  served;  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  additional  legis- 
lation may  be  needed. 

I  believe  this  committee  should  have 
for  its  objectives: 

First,  keep  the  building  of  the  pro- 
gram on  schedule. 

Second,  guarantee  that  the  taxpay- 
ers are  getting  a  full  dollar's  worth  of 
highway  for  each  tax  dollar  spent  on 
this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commenting  on  this 
subject  earlier  this  year,  I  pointed  out 
that,  based  upon  experience  so  far,  this 
committee  should  begin  now  with  a 
qualified  staff  to  hold  hearings  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  might  not  be  to 
our  national  advantage  to  set  up  an 
eflBcient  rating  procedure  whereby  the 
emphasis  on  road  construction  would 
be  placed  on  those  roads  where  the 
study  showed  the  greatest  traffic  to  be 
generated  or  where  they  would  be 
needed  most. 

I  further  pointed  out  the  urgency  for 
a  decision  on  the  desired  height  of 
bridges  over  navigable  streams,  that 
because  of  the  controversy  that  exists 
between  the  U.S.  Anny  Engineers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  public 
interest  might  be  sei-ved  if  we  used  the 
prestige  of  oiu-  committee  to  get  an 
early  decision  on  this  matter  so  that 
plans  could  be  made  now  to  build  the 
bridges  that  will  be  necessary  over  these 
major  streams. 

I  also  stated  that  in  certain  States 
there  is  disagreement  among  the  people 
over  the  location  of  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  In  one  instance,  apparently 
because  of  p>olitical  pressure,  a  road 
that  is  expected  to  carry  20,000  cars  a  day 
across  the  coimtry  is  routed  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  is  18  miles  longer  than  it 
needs  to  be,  thus  forcing  cross-country 
traffic  to  travel  that  many  extra  miles. 
Hearings  to  determine  the  validity  of 
these  political  charges  raised  by  the 
States  could  be  of  great  value  and  might 
in  the  future  save  millions  of  dollars  of 
money. 

The  charges  have  been  made  that 
many  of  the  interchanges  are  far  too 
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elaborate  and  in  some  instances  more 
interchanges  have  been  built  than  are 
necessary.  The  committee  could  hold 
hearings  an  this  phase  o{  the  highway 
building  program.  It  is  ai»)arent  that 
this  phase  of  the  highway  building  pro- 
gram needs  scmie  public  hearing.  I  can 
envision  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
by  eliminating  some  of  the  frills,  if  any, 
on  these  interchanges. 

Moreover,  we  might  find  it  advisable  to 
set  up  a  priority  system  on  these  inter- 
changes so  that  the  trunklines  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  morei  important  could 
be  built  first  and  then  we  could  give  at- 
tenticm  to  building  interchanges. 

There  have  been  further  charges  made 
that  in  certain  areas  too  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  building  of  the  exten- 
sions of  the  highway  system  rather  than 
on  the  building  of  the  trunklines.  It 
appears  to  me  that  much  could  come 
from  hearings  on  this  phase  of  the  In- 
terstate Highway  program. 

Some  people  have  pointed  out  there 
might^  some  virtue  in  adopting  a  policy 
of  minimum  standards  for  highway  con- 
struction which,  in  the  minds  of  some 
people,  are  too  fixed.  They  point  out 
that  the  soil  bases  are  different  across 
the  United  States  and  much  money 
might  be  saved  by  adopting  realistic 
minimum  standards  of  these  highways. 

My  own  preliminary  study  of  the 
building  programs  in  the  various  States 
of  the  Union  shows  me  that  we  are  build- 
ing four-lane  highways  in  many  areas 
where  two  lanes  could  be  used  for  many 
years.  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  is  necessary  and  I  would 
like  to  know  if,  in  areas  where  two  lanes 
are  enough,  we  might  build  two  lanes 
now  and  then  plan  to  build  the  four 
lanes  at  a  later  date  when  the  main 
trunk  system  has  been  completed  or 
when  they  are  actually  needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
comment  on  the  work  of  the  special  sub- 
committee to  date.  First,  let  me  say  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  However,  because  he 
has  not  consulted  with  all  members  of 
the  committee  to  discuss  policy  matters, 
or  the  scope  and  kind  of  investigation 
that  should  be  made,  and  because  there 
is  some  evidence  of  too  much  politics 
in  the  committee,  the  chairman  has 
been  handicapped  in  doing  the  job  that 
can  be  and.  I  believe,  should  be  done  by 
this  committee. 

Let  me  demonstrate.  Mr.  Spwaker,  why 
there  is  support  for  the  criticism  that 
this  subcommittee  was  created  in  an 
election  year  for  political  purposes. 
The  subcommittee  was  constituted  so  as 
to  include  13  Democrats  and  only  6  Re- 
publicans. 

I  thought  this  was  an  unusual  way 
to  set  up  an  investigating  committee 
which  is  presiunably  committed  to  a 
minimum  of  partisanship  and  maximum 
otiectivity  in  its  investigations  and  hear- 
ings, and  upon  making  a  personal  study 
of  such  special  or  select  committees  of 
the  House.  I  found  that  this  political 
stacking  is  unprecedented.  The  records 
show  that  from  the  80th  Congress  to 
date,  no  such  committee  has  been  so 
loaded  against  the  minority,  regardless 
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of  vhich  party  controlled  the  House. 
Thii  study  of  select  or  investigating 
committees  reveals  that  since  the  80th 
Con  jress  there  have  been  23  select  com- 
mit ees  which  have  been  assigned  a  spe- 
cial investigating  job  and  in  21  out  of 
the  23  select  committees  there  has  only 
beeii  a  1-vote  majority.  There  were  two 
instinces  when  there  was  a  three-vote 
maj  >rity. 

Ir  addition  to  this  loading  of  my  own 
comzxittee,  there  is  evidence  that  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  who  logically 
shoiLld  have  served  on  this  committee 
wen  f  kept  off  because  they  did  not  sup- 
port certain  proposals  for  the  highway 
systjm  presented  by  certain  leaders  of 
the  Congress. 

Ill  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that 
when  the  committee  was  set  up  it  was 
und  srstood.  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Congress,  that  the  minority 
wou  Id  l)e  given  representation  on  the 
staff.  This  was  not  recognized  until 
6  months  later  when  the  minority  was 
autiorized  to  hii'e  one  person  for  the 
gen  ;ral  counsel. 

II  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  staff  that  was  hired  does  have  qual- 
Ificrtions  to  investigate  crime  and  cor- 
rup  -ion,  none  of  them  have  had  any  real 
experience  with  highway  law,  highway 
construction,  or  in  dealing  with  State 
higliway  officials  and/ or  the  Bureau  of 
Roi  ds.  Since  there  are  so  many  people 
wh(  have  had  experience,  have  prestige, 
anc  are  respected  by  those  who  are  more 
vitiUy  interested  in  adequate  highways 
anc  who  have  ability  and  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
thli  talent  has  not  yet  been  called  upon 
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Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
Congress;  4  Democrats,  5  Republicans. 
Select  Committee  on  News  Print.  Prlnt- 
and  Wrapping  Paper,  Paper  Products, 
and  Pulp  wood:  80th  Congress:  3  Demo- 
.  4  Republicans. 

Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid:  80th 
ress;  8  Democrats,  11  Republicans. 
Select   Committee   on   Transactions   on 
Cor^modlty    Exchanges:     80th    Congress:     3 
,  4  Republicans. 
Special    Committee    on    Campaign    Ex- 
penditures:   80th   Congress;    2   Democrats,   3 
ns. 
Special  Committee  on  Reconstruction  of 
and  Skylights  and  Remodeling  of  House 
80th    Congress;     2    Democrats,    3 
Repjublicans. 

Special  Comnaittee  on  Reconstruction  of 

and  Skylights  and  Remodeling  of  House 

81st    Congress:    3    Democrats,    2 
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Select    Committee    on    Small    Business: 
Congress:   6  Democrats,  3  Republicans. 
Special  Committee  To  Attend  World  As- 
sembly for  Moral  Rearmament:  81st  Congress: 
Democrats,  2  Republicans. 

Special  Committee  on  Lobbying  Activi- 
81st  Congress;   4  Democrats,  3  Repub- 
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82d  Congress;   3  Democrats,  2  Republl- 
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li.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busine.=;s: 
82d  Congress;  6  Democrats,  5  Republicans. 

1!  .  Select  Committee  on  Chemicals.  Pesti- 
cide s,  and  Insecticides  in  and  With  Respect 
to  Food  Products:  82d  Cbngress;  4  Democrats, 
S  Republicans. 


14.  Select  Committee  on  Bducatlon,  Train- 
ing, and  Loan  Guarantee  Programs  of  World 
War  n  Veterans:  82d  Congress;  6  Democrats. 
4  Republlc&ns. 

16.  Special  Committee  on  House  Rocrf  and 
Skylights  and  Remodeling  of  House  Cham- 
ber: 83d  Congress;  2  Democrats,  3  Republi- 
cans. 

le.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
83d  Congress;  5  Democrats,  6  Republicans. 

17.  Select  Committee  on  Inclusion  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the 
U.S.8.R.:  83d  Congress;  3  Democrats.  4  Re- 
publicans. 

18.  Special  Committee  on  Tax  Sxempt 
Foundations:  83d  Congress;  2  Democrats. 
3  Republicans. 

19.  Select  Conunlttee  on  Small  Business: 
84th  Congress;   6  DemoOrats,  6  Republicans. 

20.  Select  Committee  on  Benefits  for  Sur- 
vivors of  Deceased  Members  and  Former 
Members  of  Armed  Forces:  84th  Congress; 
3  Democrats,  3  Republicans. 

21.  Select  Committee  on  Financial  Position 
of  the  White  County  Bridge:  84th  Congress; 
2  Democrats,  1  Republican. 

22.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
83th  Congress;  7  Democrats.  6  Republicans. 

23.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 
86th  Congress;   7  Democrats.  6  Republicans. 

Here.  I  believe,  is  abimdant  evidence 
that  a  seven-vote  majority  for  this  type 
of  committee  is  unprecedented  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  therefore  no  surprise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pubUc  does  not 
have  the  respect  for  and  the  confidence 
in  this  committee  that  they  should  have. 

This  committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  ap- 
pointed before  the  end  of  the  session 
last  year  with  an  authorized  budget  of 
approximately  $295,000  for  a  10-month 
period.  A  large  staff  of  counsel,  investi- 
gators, and  accountants  has  been  in- 
vestigating alleged  highway  scandals 
since  last  fall.  We  are  now  late  in 
the  84th  calendar  day  of  this  session, 
yet  we  have  had  only  two  hearings — one 
admittedly  not  completely  investi- 
gated— both  of  which  lasted  less  than 
10  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  call  on  the 
chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  responsibility  that  the 
watchdog  committee  to  date  has  failed 
to.  I  do  this  because  the  watchdog 
committee  is  now  working  on  finding 
alleged  irregularities,  collusion,  and  the 
effect  of  politics  on  the  building  of  this 
highway  system.  This  Is  needed  and  the 
staff  that  has  been  retained  for  this  is 
qualified  for  this  investigation  which  is 
no  doubt  needed  and  which  I  do  not 
want  to  hamper  in  any  way.  The  pres- 
ent staff  is  not  qualified,  however,  to 
do  the  job  in  the  areas  that  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Roads  Committee  of  the  Congress  plan 
now  to  use  our  present  staff  on  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  acquire  such 
additional  expert  talent  as  is  needed 
and  which  is  available  to  start  hearings 
in  the  many  areas  which  I  have  already 
referred  to.  In  my  opinion  this  would 
render  a  great  public  service  by  reinstil- 
ling  confidence  in  those  people  who  are 
responsible  for  building  the  highway 
system  and  reassuring  us  all  that  we  are 
and  will  get  our  money's  worth  for  the 
tax  dollars  spent  for  this  most  monu- 
mental public  works  program  ever  un- 
dertaken in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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If  our  study  would  prove  that  more 
money  is  needed  than  I  suggest  that  we 
ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Senator  Case,  of  South  Dakota, 
which  provides  a  special  license  system 
whereby  some  assurance  is  given  that 
those  who  use  the  Interstate  System 
most  will  pay  a  larger  share  for  the  cost 
of  building  the  system. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
{Tputleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
pentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  just  what  he  means 
when  he  says  there  has  been  politics  in 
the  special  subcommittee;  and  precisely 
what  he  means  when  he  says  that  the 
public  does  not  have  confidence  in  the 
activities  of  the  special  committee.  I 
believe  both  statements  are  misleading. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  If  the  gentleman 
reads  my  remarks  that  I  am  placing 
111  the  Record  tomorrow,  this  will  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  meantime,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  since  the  80th 
Confiress  there  have  been  23  select  in- 
vestigating committees  appointed  and 
authorized  by  this  House.  In  all  of 
them,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
majority  was  a  one-vote  majority  in 
favor  of  the  majority  party.  In  two  in- 
stances, the  difference  was  a  three-vote 
majority  on  the  committee.  Our  com- 
mittee has  a  seven-vote  majority. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  it  a  larger  commit- 
tee numerically? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  It  is  a  larger 
committee  numerically  and  there  is  some 
criticism  by  some  on  that  score.  Also,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  there  are  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  who  are  outstand- 
ing members  of  our  committee  who.  ap- 
parently, if  they  did  not  vote  as  some 
Members  of  the  House  thought  they 
should  vote  on  some  of  the  questions 
before  our  committee  are  not  now  mem- 
bers of  this  select  committee,  and  they 
would  really  be  qualified  members  to 
serve  on  that  select  committee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  someone  has  resigned  from  the 
select  committee  or  has  been  dismissed 
from  the  select  committee  or  has  ceased 
to  participate  in  its  activity  because 
of  some  vote? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  at  all.  I  am  suggesting  there 
are  some  Members  who  were  on  the 
Roads  Subcommittee  and  who  sat  with 
you  and  with  me  for  74  days  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  demonstrated  real  interest  and 
who  have  talent  and  they  are  not  now 
on  this  select  committee.  The  point  I 
am  making,  and  there  is  some  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  is  that  there 
was  possibly  some  politics  played. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
questioning  the  decision  in  the  original 
selection  of  the  membership  of  the  spe- 
cial committee. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     What  is  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
in  the  selection  of  the  membership  of  the 
-special  committee. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     That  is  true.  yes. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Udall  ) .  Under  tJie  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Wright],  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  discuss*  with  the  Members 
of  the  House  the  work  of  the  sp>ecial 
Select  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  the 
Interstate  Highway  Program. 

Unlike  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr. 
SCHWENGEL)  who  just  preceded  me  and 
for  whom  I  have  great  admiration,  I 
believe  that  the  investigation  is  proceed- 
ing in  a  thoroughly  professional  and 
businesslike  manner  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota   I  Mr.  Blatnik). 

Unlike  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  fair  to  say  that 
the  investigation  has  been  clouded  by 
politics.  To  the  extent  that  partisan 
politics  may  have  been  injected  in  any 
way  whatever,  this  has  been  done  by  in- 
dividual members  of  the  committee.  The 
main  course  of  the  committee's  inquiry 
has  in  my  judgment  been  free  of  parti- 
sanship, as  I  believe  a  reading  of  the 
committees  hearings  will  disclose. 

If  one  needs  further  proof  of  the 
nonpartisan  nature  of  the  inquiry  itself, 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  our  very 
first  full-scale  hearing  into  highway  ir- 
regularities within  a  State  dealt  with  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  a  Democratic  State 
whose  oflBcials  are  Democratic  oflBcials. 

Had  it  been  the  wish  of  the  Democratic 
majority  of  this  special  subcommittee  to 
make  of  it  a  matter  of  partisan  political 
advantage.  I  can  assure  the  members 
that  this  could  easily  enough  have  been 
done  by  directing  the  committee's  first 
inquiries  into  the  many  allegations  of 
irregularities  arising  in  Republican 
States.  This,  of  course,  would  have  been 
a  shabby  betrayal  of  the  responsibihties 
vested  in  the  subcommittee.  And  this, 
of  course,  we  have  not  done. 

Unlike  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  inquiry  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  public  confidence.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  there  might  be  any  lack  in  full 
and  complete  public  confidence,  it  would 
be  due  to  the  deliberate  and  calculated 
efforts  on  the  part  of  a  few  Members  of 
the  minority  to  attempt  to  discredit  the 
investigation  in  the  public  view.  But 
this  attempt  has  not  succeeded. 

PURPOSE    OK    TOE    INQUIRY 

It  should  be  interesting  to  the  mem- 
bership to  realize  that  this  subcommit- 
tee is  charged  with  exercising  surveil- 
lance over  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
activity  of  our  Government,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  military  program. 

It  i.s  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant committee  inquiries  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  Congress  in 
many  years.  One  reason  is  that  money, 
big  money,  is  involved  in  the  highway 
program. 

In  the  past  4  years,  public  expendi- 
tures administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  have  totaled  almost  $11.5 
billion  for  the  various  phases  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  road  program. 

Obviously,  something  has  been  radi- 
cally amiss  in  the  cost  estimates  for  the 


Interstate  System.  Originally  billed  as 
a  $23  billion  job,  completion  of  the  41.000 
miles  of  arterial  superhighw.iys  in  the 
prescribed  14  years  now  appears  that  it 
will  take  close  to  $40  billion. 

It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  cost 
would  average  out  at  about  $500,000  a 
mile.  Bureau  officials  now  admit  that 
the  program  is  soaking  up  highway  user 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1  million 
a  mile. 

Why  the  big  difference?  To  find  the 
answer  to  that  question — and  ways  to 
get  more  miles  of  safe,  first-class  roads 
for  the  tax  dollar — is  the  principal  object 
of  the  highway  probe. 

It  begins  to  appear  that  the  reason  for 
skyrocketing  highway  costs  may  be  a 
composite  of  many  reasons,  a  web  woven 
of  many  threads — inadequate  planning, 
indecision  and  lack  of  central  direction, 
individual  cases  of  local  graft  on  too 
widespread  a  base. 

Since  last  September,  the  committee's 
small  professional  staff,  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  in  the  business,  has  been 
going  over  the  thousands  of  leads  which 
have  poured  into  the  ofHce  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  John  Blat- 
nik, of  Minnesota,  likens  the  work  of  an 
investigating  committee  to  the  mining  of 
low-grade  ore:  You  have  to  turn  up  a 
lot  of  earth  and  sift  it  all  out  in  your 
fingers  to  get  the  pure  mineral  substance 
you  are  looking  for. 

Quiet  on-the-spot  field  investigations 
by  the  professionally  trained  staff  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  off  with  some  very  solid 
facts.  Some  of  these  have  been  revealed 
in  the  two  full  scale  hearings  which  al- 
ready have  been  conducted. 

Let  me  review  briefly  what  was  devel- 
oped in  the  two  full  scale  inquiries  which 
have  been  held  to  date  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

DEFENSE   ASPECTS   OF  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM 

In  the  first  full  set  of  hearings,  we 
looked  into  the  defense  aspects  of  the 
Interstate  System.  Certainly  this  is  na- 
tional in  scope  and  nonpartisan  in  char- 
acter. Our  purpose  has  not  been  es- 
sentially one  of  trying  to  point  the 
finger  of  blame  to  anyone,  but  rather  one 
of  trying  to  find  the  weak  spots  in  the 
program  itself  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  carried  out  with  a  view 
to  correcting  them  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  good. 

Basically,  what  unfolded  before  us  in 
our  investigations  of  the  defense  aspects 
of  the  system  was  a  story  of  bureau- 
cratic frustration.  This  could  as  easily 
have  occurred  in  one  administration  as 
another.  I  suppo.se,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  hearings  was  not  to  embarrass  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals  but 
simply  to  get  the  facts  out  on  the  table. 

Officials  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  told, 
step  by  step,  the  tale  of  their  inability 
for  3  years  to  agree  on  minimum  stand- 
ards for  overpasses  on  the  interstate 
system.  Meanwhile,  truckers  charged 
with  moving  such  military  wares  as  the 
Atlas  missile  told  of  the  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  they  had  encoun- 
tered. 
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The  hearings  began  with  a  summary 
by  Subcommittee  Chairman  John  Blat- 
HiK  of  Minnesota,  of  the  crucial  defense 
aspects  of  this  Interstate  System.  The 
deficiencies  of  the  National  Highway 
System  as  an  essential  element  of  our 
defense  posture  having  been  highlighted 
by  World  War  U  experience.  Congress  as 
long  ago  as  1944  had  foreseen  the  need  to 
create  a  national  network  of  interstate 
and  defense  highways. 

In  1948  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Roads  had  been  directed  by  Congress  to 
invite  the  cooperation  and  suggestions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  the  indi- 
cated and  potential  national  defense 
needs  for  improved  highway  transporta- 
tion. The  Commissioner's  subsequent 
re«x)rt  had  declared  that  grossly  inade- 
quate roads  had  a  perceptible  effect  in 
retardation  of  the  war  effort. 

Because  of  its  primary  importance  to 
the  needs  of  national  defense,  the  high- 
way network  created  in  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956  was  named  the  "Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways."  Its  designated  purpose  was 
to  establish  strategic  roads  and  minimum 
standards  necessary  to  serve  the  fore- 
seeable commerce  and  defense  needs  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  Nation  with  a 
system  of  superhighways  adequate  to 
accommodate  the  types  and  volume  of 
traffic  for  the  year  1975. 

The  Defense  Department,  whose  con- 
currence was  not  sought  when  the  stand- 
ards were  adopted  in  1956,  but  which 
then  had  critical  items  in  inventory,  be- 
came concerned  that  the  minimiun  14- 
foot  clearance  for  bridges  and  over- 
passes established  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  would  not  be  adequate.  As 
early  as  September  1956,  the  Leonard 
Bros.  Transfer  Firm,  of  Miami.  Pla..  was 
notified  by  Convair  of  the  need  to  trans- 
port the  Atlas  missile  from  San  Diego  to 
Cape  Canaveral.  Fla. 

Mr.  Armlon  Leonard,  president  of  this 
firm  and  vice  president  of  the  Heavy 
Carrier  Conference  of  the  American 
Trucking  Association,  testified  that  his 
organization  has  been  hauling  extra 
heavy  Items  for  the  military  since  1941. 
According  to  his  testimony  heavy  mili- 
tary shipments  such  as  aircraft  engines, 
wings,  fuselages,  and  missiles  have  in- 
creased 100-fold  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  problem  is  not  confined  to  the  Atlas 
but  concerns  many  other  defense  items 
for  which  the  14-foot  clearance  is  not 
adequate. 

The  first  movement  of  the  Atlas  was 
finally  undertaken  on  Thanksgiving  Day 
of  1957  after  considerable  difficulty  in 
locating  the  best  route.  It  takes  9  dajrs, 
moving  rather  slowly,  to  cover  the  dis- 
tance. Leonard's  firm  has  moved  about 
half  the  Atlases  which  have  been  trans- 
ported. 

Elaborate  mechanisms  have  been 
erected  on  the  front  of  the  truck  to  de- 
tect obstructions  which  might  endanger 
the  delicate  "skin "  of  the  missile.  At 
points  some  of  the  load  has  had  to  be 
lowered  temporarily  by  inverted  hy- 
draulic jacks:  at  other  junctures  the 
tires  have  been  deflated  to  gain  a  few 
more  inches.  Often,  he  testified,  traffic 
has  had  to  stop  for  an  hour  or  more 
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w  lile  a  low  overpass  was  being  crossed 
irch  by  itich.  At  one  time,  the  pro- 
of (dure  had  traffic  backed  up  for  20 
n  lies. 

Leonard's  company  must  insure  each 
Atlas  for  $1.5  million  during  transit. 
C  ne  has  been  damaged  en  route. 

To  sharpen  the  problem,  Leonard  de- 
clared that  much  higher  loads  are  in 
p  -ospect,  that  he  has  been  contacted  by 
si  ich  firms  as  Convair  at  Port  Worth  and 
C  hance  Vaught  to  find  routes  over  which 
eiormous  articles  of  defense  could  be 
transferred  to  such  distant  points  as 
Eelaware  and  Florida.  He  had  to  turn 
dswn  a  request  to  move  an  F-102  from 
Chio  because  it  would  not  clear  the 
overpasses. 
^  For  3  years,  beginning  in  January  of 
1  )57,  Defense  and  Public  Roads  person- 
n;l  tried  to  resolve  the  problem  of  just 
how  much  clearance  should  be  required. 

Papers  went  back  and  forth  between 
tie  two  departments  and  between  the 
various  military  services,  informal  con- 
f  jrences  were  held,  tentative  agreements 
\<ere  reached  only  to  be  scrapped. 

Finally,  in  May  of  1959,  a  meeting  was 
arranged  between  Major  General  Bes- 
s)n.  Army  Chief  of  Transportation,  and 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  Tal- 
liimy — the  two  men  who  could  actually 
r  lake  the  decision.  Both  men  were  hur- 
r  ed  by  the  pressure  of  other  appoint- 
ments, and  the  meeting  lasted  between 
3)  and  45  minutes.  Those  who  had 
¥  restled  with  the  problem  at  the  work- 
li  ig  level  and  were  most  familiar  with  it 
hesitated  to  speak  up.  The  result  was 
an  indecisive  meeting,  and  an  agree- 
nent  that  the  problem  needed  to  be 
s  ;udied  some  more. 

Meanwhile,  bridges  and  overpasses 
V  ere  still  being  built  at  the  14-foot 
standard.  Since  1956  when  the  program 
began,  a  total  of  2,259  such  new  struc- 
t  ires  have  been  approved  on  the  Inter- 
s  ;ate  System  at  a  total  cost  of  $374  mil- 
1  on. 

According  to  the  formula  laid  down  by 
I  ric  Erickson,  Chief  of  the  Bridge  Di- 
v.sion  for  Public  Roads,  the  additional 
cost  necessary  to  have  built  these  struc- 
tires  originally  at  a  16-foot  standard 
0  n  which  the  Bureau  now  agrees,  would 
have  been  approximately  $18.7  million. 

But  to  go  back  now  and  revamp  this 
n  lany  overpasses  to  the  new  requirement 
vould  cost  approximately  $205.7  million 
more. 

Throughout  all  of  this,  it  seemed  to 
nie  that  the  deadening  hand  of  bureau- 
cratic indecision  was  appallingly  ap- 
parent. A  conscientious  public  official 
t  ying  to  get  a  decision  must  go  through 
c:iannels.  These  channels  often  lead 
dawn  labyrinthine  corridors  which 
must  often  leave  the  working  level  of- 
ficial as  bewildered  as  Alice  in  Wonder- 
l4nd. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  very  existence 
o^  this  subcommittee  and  the  inquiries 
u  nder  way  in  this  particular  matter  were 
t  le  very  things  needed  to  build  some- 
t  ling  of  a  fire  imder  the  officials  In  these 
t  vo  agencies  and  get  them  to  resolve  this 
p  roblem  which  had  so  long  languished  in 
t  le  throes  of  indecision.  May  it  suffice 
t<i  point  out  that  a  decision  finally  was 
niched  to  require  not  less  than  16  feet 


vertical  clearance  in  all  future  over- 
passes, and  that  this  decision  was 
reached  very  quickly  after  the  subcom- 
mittee began  investigating  the  long  de- 
lay. 

OKLAHOMA    HEAUNGS 

The  second  full-scale  inquiry  of  the 
subcommittee  involved  perhaps  the  most 
scandalous  public  episode  since  the 
Hoffa-Beck  revelations.  This  set  of 
hearings  basically  involved  the  construc- 
tion of  a  relatively  short  span  of  cir- 
cumferential highway  completed  about 
2  years  ago  in  metropolitan  Tulsa  and 
known  as  the  Skelly  bypass. 

In  this  one  13-mile  stretch  of  high- 
way, a  private  engineering  firm  and  a 
private  testing  laboratory  employed  by 
the  State  to  investigate  the  irreg\ilari- 
ties  calculated  the  total  underperform- 
ance  at  $524,689.  This  is  $524,689 
which  these  independent  firms  estimate 
that  the  contractor  received  for  ma- 
terials which  were  not  actually  in  the 
road. 

Testimony,  at  times  both  dramatic  and 
bizarre,  implicated  a  former  State  high- 
way commissioner  and  ranged  from 
tales  of  a  drunken  highway  inspector  to 
reports  by  one  witness  that  his  life  had 
been  threatened. 

In  the  first  2  dayz  of  hearings,  com- 
mittee investigators  carefully  docu- 
mented some  $45,000  in  apparent  over- 
charges paid  to  the  contractor  for 
materials  which  were  never  delivered. 

But  the  total  amount  of  the  windfall 
profits  accruing  to  the  contractor  at 
public  expense  in  this  (me  13 -mile 
stretch  of  highway  can  cmly  be  guessed 
at  tTom  the  mounting  mass  of  testimony 
to  improper  weighing,  irregular  account- 
ing, flagrant  violation  of  contract  speci- 
fications, and  deliberate  falsification  of 
tests  and  records. 

Worst  of  all.  it  is  evident  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  not  per- 
fected adequate  machinery  for  detecting 
such  glaring  irregularities  in  the  vast 
Federal  aid  highway  program  which  has 
cost  American  taxpayers  more  thr^n  $15 
billion  in  the  past  4  years. 

Bureau  inspections,  designed  to  insm*e 
compliance  with  the  law.  completely 
failed  to  unearth  any  irregularity.  In- 
stead, the  project  was  repeatedly  given 
a  clean  bill  of  health  by  Federal  officials, 
even  after  a  newspaper  in  the  area  had 
editorially  pointed  the  finger  of  suspi- 
cion and  charges  had  been  publicly 
voiced  that  something  was  rotten  in 
Tulsa. 

Committee  Investigators  Fitzpatrick 
and  McEUigott.  with  only  partial  access 
to  the  records  of  the  contracting  firm 
of  Layman  &  Sons,  disclosed  five  sep- 
arate instances  in  which  the  State  was 
billed  and  paid  for  considerably  greater 
quantities  of  topsoil  and  base  aggregate 
material  than  the  records  of  the  con- 
tractor indicate  that  he  actually  de- 
livered to  the  job. 

One  such  discrepancy  Indicated  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  $14,000.  Another 
showed  a  disparity  in  excess  of  $10,000. 
Three  other  such  cases  were  reported. 

There  were  two  instances  of  apparent 
double  billing,  in  which  obviously  the 
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State  had  paid  twice  for  the  same  day's 
deliveries.  These  amounted  to  more 
than  $2,000  in  overpayments  for  just  2 
days. 

Add  to  these  identifiable  simis  the  in- 
calculable results  of  the  following  mal- 
practices and  you  may  gain  a  fair  idea 
of  the  costly  ride  for  which  the  public 
was  taken  on  this  one  $8  million  con- 
tract. 

Alfred  C.  Ellis,  an  inspector  for  the 
Oklahoma  Highway  Department  and  a 
former  contractor  with  30  years  of  ex- 
perience in  roadbuilding,  noticed  that 
the  State  was  paying  for  more  asphalt 
than  should  have  been  necessary  to 
achieve  the  thickness  which  was  actually 
laid  on  the  road.  He  visited  the  scales 
which  vere  being  used  to  weigh  the 
asphalt  and  discovered  that  the  trucks 
were  being  weighed  on  unlevel  ground. 
llius  reflecting  an  incorrect  and  heavier 
weight.  Upon  his  complaint,  this  prac- 
tice was  stopped. 

Ellis  then  observed  that  the  contractor 
was  not  living  up  to  the  contract  speci- 
fications in  preparation  of  the  subgrade. 
He  complained  to  the  contractor's  super- 
intendent and  then  to  the  resident  engi- 
neer, was  told  in  effect  to  mind  his  own 
business  and  was  assigned  to  another 
contractor's  project. 

Roy  BifBe.  then  senior  instrument  man 
for  the  department,  notified  the  resident 
engineer  that  the  contractor  was  not  se- 
curing sufficient  compaction  of  the  sub- 
grade  and  that  consequently  trucks  haul- 
ing material  were  bogging  down  and  ruts 
were  developing.  He  was  rebuffed  and 
informed  that  this  was  not  his  responsi- 
bility. 

Hubert  M.  Knoop.  a  department  in- 
spector, discovered  through  density  tests 
that  the  subbase  material  was  several 
inches  less  than  the  required  minimum 
thickness.  There  has  been  no  evidence 
that  the  shortages  were  ever  corrected. 

Joe  R.  Johnson,  a  laboratory  assistant, 
who  was  supposed  to  submit  samples 
from  the  roadbed  to  the  State  laboratory 
at  Oklahoma  City,  says  he  was  instruct- 
ed by  his  superior  to  add  sufficient  ma- 
terial in  his  laboratory  to  make  the  tests 
pass  inspection.  Under  protest,  he  fal- 
sified later  tests  and  r^?orts.  His  story 
was  corroborated  by  the  former  super- 
visor, Fred  Avery,  who  even  admitted  to 
personally  sutMnitting  false  samples 
which  were  furnished  him  directly  by  the 
contractor  and  which  he  knew  had  not 
come  from  the  roadbed. 

Roy  H.  Tucker,  another  highway  de- 
partment employee,  testified  that  there 
was  no  State  inspector  at  the  contrac- 
tor's scales  'for  days  at  a  time"  while 
materials  were  being  weighed  for  which 
the  State  was  being  billed.  Tucker  also 
related  an  incident  in  which  he  was  told 
by  the  resident  engineer  to  make  a  no- 
tation crediting  the  contractor  with  the 
delivery  of  $8,400  worth  of  material  for 
which  there  was  no  record  of  delivery. 

Albert  L  Moore,  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
department,  reported  occasions  in  which 
the  resident  engineer  would  tell  him  ver- 
bally that  the  contractor  had  performed 
certain  nonreimbursable  work  and  would 
instruct  him  to  compensate  for  this  by 
altering  the  records  so  as  to  reflect  false- 


ly that  additional  work  hai  been  done  on 
items  which  were  reimburjaible  under  the 
contract. 

The  most  dramatic  point  in  the  hear- 
ings was  reached  when  Olen  Downey, 
a  sodding  contractor,  admitted  to  per- 
juring himself  before  the  grand  Jury  be- 
cause Tom  Kight  whom  he  described  as 
a  "silent  partner"  in  his  business  while 
EZight  was  State  roads  commissioner 
had  warned  him  that  he  could  "get  any- 
one killed  for  $500  to  $1,000."  Records 
were  produced  to  show  that  Downey  while 
working  on  State  projects  had  paid 
Kight  more  than  $15,000  in  less  than  a 
year.  Kight  took  the  stand  and  re- 
fused to  testify  on  grounds  that  he  is 
under  criminal  charges  in  Tulsa.  Down- 
ey also  testified  as  to  collusive  bidding 
practices. 

The  precise  extent  to  which  the  public 
was  milked  by  such  devices  on  this  one 
project  may  never  be  known.  Obviously 
it  runs  into  many  thousands,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
firm  hired  to  appraise  the  job  says  it  is 
$524,689  short. 

The  larger  question  looms  up  in 
frightening  proportions:  Where  else 
and  how  often  and  to  what  extent  have 
similar  frauds  been  perpetrated  in  this 
mammoth  nationwide  program?  The 
committee  staff  has  under  investigatlcxi 
numerous  reports  from  various  parts  of 
the  country.  It  Is  clear  that  the  screen- 
ing system  set  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  to  detect  anything  of  this  na- 
ture failed  utterly  in  this  case. 

Ralph  C.  Glover,  division  engineer  for 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  said  he  had 
relied  "rather  completely"  upcm  the  re- 
ports of  the  resident  enginew  for  the 
Oklahoma  department.  He  stated  that 
the  Bureau  did  not  expect  him  "to  go 
behind  these  reports."  Yet  it  was  this 
same  State  resident  ,  engineer  whose 
luiderlings  say  he  rebuffed  them  whoi 
they  reported  shortages  to  him  and  who 
was  later  fired  by  the  State  highway 
department  for  refusal  to  cooperate  with 
the  grand  jury  investigation. 

There  is  absolutely  no  Intimation  of 
any  deliberate  of  intentional  wrongdo- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Bureau.  I  believe 
Mr.  Glover  and  others  serving  in  dm- 
ilar  capacities  to  be  hcmest  and  even 
dedicated  men. 

But  the  point  is  that  there  were  al- 
most $6  million  of  Federal  money  in  this 
one  project.  The  Bureau's  monthly  in- 
spections did  not  turn  up  the  many 
thousands  of  dollars  which  went  down 
the  drain  in  what  seems  to  have  be«i 
palpable  fraud.  Clearly  something  was 
amiss. 

The  nationwide  highway  program  is  a 
necessary  program.  It  should  not  be 
discredited  in  its  entirety  by  Isolated 
instances  of  malpractice.  But  neither 
may  such  instances  be  tolerated.  The 
program  is  costing  too  much  money,  al- 
most twice  as  much  as  originally  an- 
ticipated. For  every  dollar  he  pays,  the 
taxpayer  is  fully  entitled  to  a  dollar's 
worth  of  road.  It  is  clearly  incumbent 
upon  this  juiministrative  agency  to  pro- 
vide a  much  more  effective  method  of 
guaranteeing  this  result. 


OTHXK    AXEAS   OF   POSSIBLE   IKQITIXT 

In  view  of  the  impoitance  and  great 
cost  of  this  total  Federal  aid  highway 
program,  it  is  important  that  these  in- 
vestigations proceed  in  an  orderly  and 
professional  manner.  I  believe  that  the 
professional  staff  has  done  a  thorough 
and  careful  job  in  this  regard,  and  per- 
haps this  accounts  for  some  of  the  delays 
in  getting  on  with  additional  hearings 
which  seem  to  have  disttu-bed  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  In  one  sense,  I  share  his 
anxiousness  to  proceed  with  all  due  speed 
but  without  the  haste  which  could  result 
in  harm  rather  than  good. 

There  are  many  areas  for  future  in- 
quiries, and  I  believe  these  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  extremely  useful  information. 
Perhaps  these  hearings  may  even  last 
for  3  or  4  years  as  have  those  of  the  Mc- 
Clellan  committee  in  the  other  body. 

One  area  which  needs  to  be  explored 
in  the  course  of  these  hearings  involves 
the  report  of  rather  widely  varying  bid- 
ding practices  by  which  road  contracts 
are  let  by  the  various  States. 

In  some  areas  where  big  highway  con- 
tractors capable  of  taking  on  such  jobs 
are  less  numerous  than  in  others,  there 
are  charges  that  a  subtle  collusion  has 
taken  place  wherein  one  contractor  will 
be  allowed  to  be  low  bidder  on  one  job 
while  another  will  get  the  next — both  at 
a  neat  profit. 

It  also  has  been  alleged  that  suppliers 
of  essential  roadbuilding  materials  In 
some  sections  have  similarly  conspired 
to  avoid  real  price  competition.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  so  far 
these  are  only  allegations,  not  fully 
established  facts.  Also  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  many  States  have  been  ex- 
tremely conscientious  in  developing  ef- 
fective procedures  to  safeguard  public 
tax  money,  including  Federal  matching 
funds. 

Right-of-way  acquisition  has  been  far 
more  expensive  than  anybody  expected 
it  woiild  be.  Here,  too,  there  are  many 
reasons,  some  of  them  unavoidable  and 
wholly  legitimate. 

But  in  certain  cases,  local  officials  and 
their  preferred  friends  have  used  inside 
knowledge  of  the  route  chosen  for  the 
new  highway  to  buy  up  worthless  lands 
along  the  way  and  then  sell  them  at  out- 
rageous profits  to  the  public  whwn  they 
are  supposed  to  be  serving. 

This,  imllke  the  matter  mentioned 
above,  is  not  merely  an  unsupported  al- 
legation. This  is  a  fact.  Such  shabby 
and  shameful  malpractice  is  fortunately 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But 
the  ruthless  exposxire  of  such  instances 
as  have  occurred  will  serve  to  discourage 
others  and  in  so  doing  will  protect  the 
pubUc  integrity  and  save  a  good  many 
public  dollars.  Perhaps  it  may  also  re- 
sult in  a  more  effective  system  of  review 
and  approval  by  the  administrative 
agencies  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
recitation  of  the  fields  of  inquiry  into 
which  the  special  subcommittee  is  pre- 
paring to  probe.  It  is  merely  suggestive 
of  a  few  of  the  areas  into  which  the 
clear,  clean  spotlight  of  pubUc  atten- 
tion will  be  directed. 
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Rules  to  govern  the  hearings  were  care- 
fully drawn  up  and  have  been  carefully 
followed.  They  aim  as  much  at  pro- 
tecting the  innocent  from  unfounded 
charges  as  they  do  at  exE>osing  such  ele- 
ments of  wasteful  practice  and  actual 
wrongdoing  as  may  be  found  to  exist. 

This  investigation  will  be  neither  a 
witch  hunt  nor  a  whitewash.  Its  sole 
aim  is  to  find  the  truth,  be  it  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  and  to  develop  every  pos- 
sible means  of  improving  our  Nation's 
highway  program  and  of  getting  the  pub- 
lic a  full  dollar's  worth  for  its  highway 
taxes. 


DEFENSE  OP  THE  MUTUAL 
SECURITY  PRCX3RAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
CONTE],  is  recognized  for  60  minutes.  ^ 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous  matter . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  today  I  would  like  to 
discuss  some  of  the  charges  against  the 
mutual  security  program  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  These  charges 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  15,  1960. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  no  way  do  I  want  this 
statement  of  mine  to  U^ipterpreted  as 
a  personal  attack  upon  the  integrity  of 
my  chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
him  and,  even  though  I  disagree  with 
his  thinking  about  our  mutual  security 
program,  I  do  so  without  becoming  dis- 
agreeable. 

The   mutual   security   program  is  of 
such   grave   importance    to   the   United 
States  and  the  free  world  that  it  rises 
above  mere  personalities.    I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  my  chairman 
has  been  most  conscientious,  hard  work- 
ing, and  has  labored  long  and  tediously 
in  committee.    He  has  held  night  hear- 
ings and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
from  his  own  personal  life  so  that  we 
may  report  a  bill  within  the  near  future. 
I  must  say  I  was  astonished  by  this 
article.     The  chairman  apparently  chose 
to  speak  at  length  outside  the  committee 
about  matters  dealt  with  in  executive  ses- 
sion  and    he    apparently   presumed    to 
speak  for  the  entire  committee,  before 
any  committee  action  whatsoever  had 
been  taken  on  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations bill.    His  conclusions  have 
not  been  reached  by  aU,  or  indeed  many, 
of   the  committee  members.    And   the 
chairman  stated  flatly  that  tremendous 
cuts  would  be  made  in  the  President's 
request  even  before  the  committee  had 
considered  what  cuts,  if  any,  should  be 
made  in  the  bill  this  year. 

The  chairman  declared  that  cuts  o*  -jp 
to  SI. 5  billion  would  be  made— but  the 
testimony    the    committee    has    heard 
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vould  in  no  sense  justify  cuts  of  even  a 
taction  of  this  size.  I  must  emphasize 
ilso  that  now  of  all  times,  when  Premier 
Shrushchev  calls  our  Nation's  policies 
'treacherous*'  and  once  again  threatens 
•ocket  strikes  against  our  allies,  we  can- 
lot  afford  such  unjustified  cuts.  We 
nust  not  let  either  our  friends — or  our 
jnemies — mistake  our  intention  now  to 
i;arry  out  our  responsibilities  as  leader 
i>f  the  free  world.  We  must  not  let 
Oirushchev  succeed  in  his  plain  inten- 
ion  of  splitting  the  free  world.  Above 
ill.  we  must  not  help  him  succeed  in 
lis  purpose.  And  one  of  the  easiest 
vays  we  could  help  him  would  be  to  vote 
II  meat-ax  cut  in  the  mutual  security 
jrogram. 

I  was  shocked  to  see  that  the  chair- 
nan  has  stated  that  a  50-p>ercent  cut  in 
;echnical  coop>eration  i^  "clearly  justi- 
led."    I  find  this  statement  completely 
inbelievable — we    all    know    that    the 
«chnical     cooperation     program     has 
jroved  successful  in  making  American 
cnow-how  available   to   les.s   developed 
:ountries.    The  program  has  been  ap- 
Jroved  as  a  concept  and  has  been  pop- 
ilar  in  the  Congress  ever  since  its  incep- 
,ion    in    1950.    The    chairman's    views 
ipparently   are   based  on   four  or  five 
solated  contracts  which  the  committee 
las   heard   testimony   on.     But  we   are 
lealing  here  with  a  worldwide  program 
nvolving  hundreds  of  contracts  for  hun- 
dreds of  worthwhile  projects,  and  the 
merits  of  even  these  four  or  five  cases 
ire  arguable.     The  ICA  and  the  General 
Vccounting   Office  regularly  review   all 
hese  contracts  and  make  their  findings 
ivailable   to  our  subcommittee.     I  am 
i  ure     that     if     the     gentleman     from 
jouisiana  knew  of  any  more  cases  he 
<:ould   use   to    attack   the    program    he 
vould     use     them.     Certainly     neither 
hese  few  instances  nor  the  great  volume 
(»f  testimony  our  committee  has  heard 
pould  justify  any  substantial  cuts  in  the 
]  toint  4  program. 

The  chairman  alleged  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  is  as  "phony  as  a 
i  3  bill."  I  can  only  say  this  allegation 
las  the  same  value.  Every  one  of  the 
135  loans  so  far  approved  by  the  DLF 
las,  according  to  all  the  testimony  we 
lave  heard,  been  soundly  conceived  and 
transacted.  These  loans  are  extended 
en  legitimate  banking  terms,  calling  for 
tie  necessary  technical  studies  and  in- 
terest rates  comparable  to  those  of  the 
I  xport-Import  Bank  and  other  develop- 
ment lending  institutions.  In  every  ca.se 
borrowers  agree  to  repay  the  loans  in 
fill,  either  in  dollars  or  in  local  cur- 
rencies at  a  constant  value  in  relation 
U  >  the  dollar. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
c  larges  that  the  program  is  riddled  with 
corruption  and  blackmail.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ill  view  of  this  sweeping  statement,  one 
tl  ling  should  be  made  very  plain :  nothing 
W5  have  heard  in  the  testimony  would 
irdicate  corruption  on  the  part  of  the 
A  nerican  aid  program  officials.  I  think 
w ;  all  recognize,  however,  that  in  a  pro- 
gi  am  of  this  kind.  Involving  officials  and 
pi  ivate  importers  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tr  es  where  Ideals  of  business  and  gov- 


ernment morality  are  not  as  high  as  our 
own,  there  will  be  cases  of  corruption — 
and  there  have  been.  But  there  are 
measures  to  take  care  of  such  problems, 
and  they  are  being  taken.  Cases  of  this 
nature  are  being  prosecuted  by  the  for- 
eign governments  involved,  and  cases  in- 
volving American  exporters  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution.  But  to  Jump  from 
a  few  cases  such  as  these  to  a  sweeping 
declaration  that  this  program  is  riddled 
with  corruption  is  an  exaggeration  be- 
yond all  reasonable  bounds.  E>ven  worse, 
to  leave  the  implication  that  American 
Government  officials  are  involved  is  to 
do  a  grave  disservice  to  our  honest  and 
often  self-sacrificing  civil  servants  and. 
indeed,  to  our  national  honor. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman 
means  by  "blackmail."  I  assume  from 
statements  I  have  heard  him  make  that 
he  is  referring  to  the  aid  we  grant  to 
certain  countries  which  provide  bases  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  security  effort.  To 
be  blunt,  he  apparently  is  talking  about 
countries  such  as  Libya,  Morocco,  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Yet  the  chairman  him- 
self has  favored  earmarking  assistance 
for  Spain  which  provides  bases  and 
surely  he  would  not  deem  aid  to  that 
country  blackmail.  The  others  I  have 
mentioned,  and  still  others  which 
provide  us  with  highly  important  bases 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  weak  countries 
under  heavy  pressure  from  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc.  As  we  all  know,  several  of 
these  nations  have  only  recently  been 
brutally  threatened  by  the  masters  of 
the  Kremlin.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, to  begrudge  these  daring  friends 
the  help  we  supply  them — to  character- 
ize it  as  blackmail — is  ingratitude  of  the 
lowest  kind. 

The  chaii-man  asserts  that  the  under- 
developed countries  are  actually  better 
off  than  we  are.  This,  as  any  of  you 
who  have  traveled  to  India  or  the  Par 
East  can  attest,  is  preposterous.  These 
nations  desperately  need  our  help  to 
break  away  from  their  age-old  poverty 
and  economic  stagnation. 

The  chairman  says  that  U.S.  "hand- 
outs"  are   bringing   the  Nation   to  the 
brink    of    collapse.     This     charge     ig- 
nores the  obvious  progress  of  the  United 
States  toward  the  highest  economic  level 
in   its   history,   during   the   very   period 
when  we  have  been  carrying  on  our  mu- 
tual security  program.    He  also  ignores 
the  recent  improvement  in  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  and  the  20- 
percent    increase    in   exports    this   year 
above  last  year.     It  is  hard  to  believe- 
as   the  gentleman   would   have   us   be- 
lieve— that  the  mutual  security  program, 
which  accounts  for  5  percent  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget  and  but  eight-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product,  is 
bringing    our    whole    economy    to    the 
brink  of  disaster.     The  fact  is.  of  course, 
that  if  we  did  not  have  this  program,  as 
our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  our  Presi- 
dent have  repeatedly  told  us,  the  costs 
to  our  country  for  our  defense  would  be 
many  billions  more  per  year,  and  by  no 
means  as  effective. 


The  gentleman  ttoxn  Louisiana  charges 
that  if  war  breaks  out  the  lunall  nations 
we  are  aiding  will  all  be  on  the  other 
side  within  72  hours.  I  think  this  is 
absurd.  Nations  such  as  Norway  and 
Greece  stood  up  stoutly  against  Hitler's 
mighty  armies  In  World  Wac  n.  The 
South  Koreans  fought  bravely  to  pre- 
serve their  homeland  against  the  Com- 
munists from  the  north.  Nations  like 
Turkey  and  Pakistan  have  stood  firm  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  bloc  threats  of  nu- 
clear attack.  In  making  this  assertion, 
the  chairman  apparently  is  quoting  a 
single  witness  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  who  bluntly  impugned 
the  intelligence  and  military  judgment 
of  President  Eisenhower,  President  Tru- 
man, the  last  three  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  last  several  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  all  his  predecessors. 

I  think  one  other  matter  should  be 
known  to  the  House  and  considered 
thoughtfully  by  its  Members  in  weigh- 
ing the  impartiality  and  the  value  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana's  views  on  our 
mutual  security  program.  I  have  just 
referred  to  the  witness  who  sweeplngly 
condemned  the  Judgment  and  intelli- 
gence of  every  responsible  officer  of  the 
executive  branch  over  the  last  13  years. 
He  spoke  on  beh&lf  of  the  so-called  Citi- 
zens Foreign  Aid  Committee,  an  organi- 
zation which  was  created  and  exists  solely 
to  oppose  the  mutual  security  program. 
The  House  should  know  that  he  and 
other  members  of  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee  were  given  a  full  day  and 
a  half  to  testify  against  it.  But  the 
public  witnesses  representing  many  of 
the  major,  long-established  church, 
farm,  labor,  and  other  citizens'  organ- 
izations of  our  coimtry  which  has  asked 
for  time  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
gram were  given— can  you  guess  how 
much  time?  Ten  minutes  each,  and 
can  you  guess  when?  On  Saturday 
morning.  Witnesses  for  the  Cooperative 
League,  the  Parent-Teacher  Association, 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ,  the  Catholic  Church  World  Serv- 
ice, the  AFL-CIO,  the  Farmers  Union, 
and  other  organizations  were  called  to 
testify  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  an  in- 
convenient hour  and  under  the  most  em- 
barrassing and  unfair  conditions,  with 
an  opportimlty  to  do  no  more  than  read 
brief  statements  to  the  committee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  the  record  the  names  and 
spokesmen  for  these  10  groups,  all  of 
whom  spoke  In  support  of  the  program. 

How  these  fine  organizations  can  be 
treated  so  shabbily,  and  the  Citizens  For- 
eign Aid  Committee  so  well,  is  hard  for 
me  to  take — but  not  hard  for  me  to 
understand.  I  can  only  conclude  that 
it  was  because  their  organizations,  rep- 
resenting tens  of  millions  of  members, 
support  our  mutual  security  program  un- 
like this  one  small  organization  which 
bitterly  opposes  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  insert  in  the  Rbcou)  the  names  and 
the  spokesmen  for  these  10  groups,  all  of 
whom  spoke  in  sui^iort  oi  the  program : 

OooperaUTe  League:  lir.  Dwlght  D.  Town- 
send. 


Americans  for  Democratic  Action:  Ur.  Da- 
vid Williams. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women:   Mrs.  Alison  Bell. 

National  Council  of  Churcbes  of  Christ, 
U.8A.:  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  MazweU. 

Committee  To  Strengthen  the  Frontiers  of 
Freedcan :  Mr.  Stanley  Andrews. 

Citizens  Committee  for  CNICEF:  Mrs.  Ada 
8  tough. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers: Mrs.  Albert  Parwell. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion: Mr.  E.  Raymond  WUson. 

National  Farmers  Union:  Mr.  Reuben 
Johnson. 

Church  World  Service  and  CaUiolic  Relief 
Service:  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Blackfora. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Rscoro  the  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Sunday,  May  15,  1960,  and  following  that 
the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wsishington  Post  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  dated  Monday.  May  23.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  15.   19601 
FouQGN   Fund   Usk   Assaoxd  bt  Passman — 

CoBKTTPTiow,  Scandal.  Au.xccd  in  Cosbidok 

Talk  at  Capitol 

(By  John  Lindsay) 

Representative  Otto  Passman,  Democrat, 
of  Louisiana,  bitterly  attacked  the  Nation's 
foreign  aid  program  as  fantastic  yesterday 
m  an  Impromptu  lecture  to  three  astonished 
committee  witnesses  In  a  Capitol  corridor. 

Passman  charged  that  the  program  was 
riddled  with  corruption,  scandal  and  black- 
maU.  He  urged  his  listeners  to  read  the 
transcripts  of  the  closed-door  hearings  by  his 
foreign  aid  subcommittee  and  "youll  agree 
with  me." 

Speaklng  with  machlnegun  rapidity. 
Passman  said,  "Read  the  hearings,  my 
friends,  read  the  hearings.  We  have  had 
hearings  before,  but  nothing  like  these." 

"We  have  uncovered  stuff  that  is  fantastic, 
almost  unpubllshable."  ha  said,  about  the 
conduct  of  foreign  aid  programs  by  both 
Americans  and  officials  of  recipient  co\in- 
trles.  The  hearing  testimony  has  not  been 
released. 

WAENS    or    HKAVT    CUTS 

He  clearly  warned  that  heavy  cuts,  up  to 
$1.6  billion,  will  be  made  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  Indicated 
these  wlU  go  far  deeper  than  the  $88  million 
Congress  lopped  off  a  recent  bill  to  limit 
foreign  aid  spending  next  year  to  $4,105 
billion. 

The  previous  bill,  not  yet  signed  by  the 
President,  was  merely  an  authorization. 
Passnuin's  subcommittee  is  working  on  the 
actual  money  request. 

The  irate  Representative  told  his  corridor 
listener*  that  if  they  got  "near  what  you 
asked  for  (In  foreign  aid  funds)  I'll  give 
birth  to  twins  on  the  House  floor." 

He  told  one  earlier  witness  behind  closed 
doors — Stanley  Andrews,  fonner  administra- 
tor of  the  point  4  program,  that  a  50  percent 
or  $100-mllllon  cut  was  clearly  Justified  In 
the  technical  assistance  program.  Andrews 
said  he  told  Passman  "I  could  not  disagree 
more,  sir." 

Passman's  impassioned  corridor  attack  on 
foreign  aid  was  wholly  xinexpected.  although 
he  Is  no  friend  of  the  present  program. 
Witness  after  witness  leaving  his  cloaed-<loor 
session  yesterday,  reported  that  the  sub- 
conunlttee  chairman  had  been  calm,  oour- 
teaua  and  considerate  as  they  pressed  for 
favorable  action  on  foreign  aid  funds. 


WTTNKSSKS    BACK    PROGKAM 

They  were  all  non-Government  witnesses 
and  most  of  them  were  supporting  the 
$1,818  billion  nonmUltary  portion  of  the 
mutual  security  program. 

Passman  was  pleasant  and  smiling  when 
the  hearings  ended  and  he  stepped  Into  the 
corridor.  Three  persons  who  had  appeared 
earlier  as  witnesses  Immediately  cornered 
him  to  discuss  the  aid  program.  They  were : 
Kenneth  Maxwell,  executive  director,  de- 
partment of  Internal  affairs.  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  U.S.A.: 
GUbert  E.  Blackford,  representing  the 
Church  World  Service  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services;  and  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  of  the 
Friends  Conmilttee  on  National  Legislation. 

They  scarcely  got  a  word  In  edgewise  for 
the  next  20  minutes. 

CALLS    rUND    "PHONT" 

Passman  attacked  the  $700  million  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  as  "phony  as  a  $3  bill." 
It  Is  an  outright  foreign  assistance  program, 
he  said,  with  little  concern  for  locms. 

"We  haven't  learned."  he  said,  "that  na- 
tions can  be  corrupted  by  too  much  aid." 
He  said  the  United  States  Is  corrupting 
smaller  nations,  destroying  their  self-stifB- 
clency,  "and  If  war  breaks  out  they'U  aU  be 
on  the  other  side  within  72  hours." 

In  the  meantime,  he  said,  our  lavish  hand- 
outs are  bringing  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of 
collapse.  He  said,  "We  are  aU  but  out  of 
the  foreign  trade  market  now.  You  can't 
destroy  the  enterprise  of  your  own  country 
and  expect  It  to  survive." 

He  charged  that  foreign  governments,  get- 
ting more  money  than  they  need  or  know 
what  to  do  with,  are  buying  up  American 
Oovenmient  securities.  And  some  technical 
assistance  countries,  he  said,  are  destroying. 
b\imlng  up  equipment  we  give  them,  and 
are  asking  for  nux-e.     It's  Incredible. 

He  said  most  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries are  actually  better  off  than  we  are. 
The  public  debt  of  this  country  Is  $47  bil- 
lion more  than  the  public  debt  of  all  other 
countries    of    the    world    combined. 

Passman  said  It  makes  no  sense  to  shovel 
out  money  that  this  country  has  to  bcMTOw — 
do  you  believe  It,  we  are  borrowing  money 
for  foreign  aid  and  yet  the  Income  of  the  Dj8. 
Governmant  has  never  been  higher. 

The  question.  Passman  said,  la  not 
whether  we  shall  continue  foreign  ala.  "Of 
course  we  should.  The  principle  Is  jL  good 
one.  But  It  has  to  be  brought  im<|er  oon- 
Uol.  Congress  has  virtually  lost  cokitrol  of 
its  own  spending  program." 

Earlier,  Maxwell  told  the  subcommittee 
that  the  United  States,  the  wealthiest  Na- 
tion In  the  world.  Is  surrounded  by  a  world 
where  over  a  billion  people  are  In  "desperate 
need  of  aid  to  help  themselves." 

Am  distribution  deixndeo 

Blackford  disputed  published  inferences 
of  black  marketeering  of  food  surpluses  sent 
abroad  for  distribution  by  voluntary  agen- 
cies under  the  program.  He  said  probable 
"leakages"  under  the  progituns  administered 
by  the  two  agencies  he  represented  yesterday 
are  kept  under  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Wilson  pointed  out  that  nonmllitary 
foreign  aid  spending  Is  less  than  5  percent 
of  military  expenditures. 

Andrews,  now  a  consultant  on  interna- 
tional relatloiu  at  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, defended  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
He  said  It  Is  just  now  getting  under  way  and 
shotUd  "have  at  least  5  years  to  show  the 
vaUdlty  •   •   •"  of  its  operation. 

Cc4>ltol  Hill  leaders  predicted  yesterday 
that  the  President  will  sign  the  mutual  aid 
authorization  sent  to  him  by  Congress  thla 
week. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1960] 

CONGSaSS  AKD  FOBKIGM  AID 

It  Is  time  for  the  congressional  leadership 
to  deal  firmly  with  Representative  Otto 
Passman  on  his  dangerous  and  reckless  atti- 
tude toward  mutual  security.  As  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid,  he  has  undertaken  to  de- 
stroy a  foundation  stone  of  this  country's 
alliances  and  of  Its  oversea  economic  pro- 
grams. That  these  are  under  renewed  Com- 
munist attack  and  are  more  than  ever  the 
shield  and  symbol  of  American  leadership  in 
the  free  world  seems  only  to  have  intensi- 
fied his  quixotic  campaign. 

A  month  ago  when  there  was  merely  hope 
that  some  approach  toward  lessened  world 
tensions  might  be  achieved  at  the  summit 
meetings,  Mr.  Passman  was  already  prepared 
to  cut  the  $4.1  billion  foreign  aid  budget  by 
•  1  billion.  A  little  later,  with  the  Com- 
munist line  stiffening  and  the  evidence  piling 
up  that  more,  not  less,  economic  assistance 
is  needed  In  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Passman  said  the  budget  should 
be  cut  by  $1.5  billion.  Now,  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  summit  talks  and  the  fresh 
Soviet  challenge  to  American  Influence  and 
prestige  throughout  the  world,  Mr.  Passman 
reportedly  wants  to  cut  the  program  by  $2 
billion.  Could  Mr.  Khrushchev  ask  for  any- 
thing more? 

Mr.  Passman's  antipathy  to  foreign  aid  has 
never  been  In  doubt.  But  he  has  obviously 
felt  himself  to  be  Increasingly  Isolated  on  the 
question.  As  If  to  find  aid  and  comfort,  he 
has  rigged  the  subcommittee's  hearings  out- 
rageously to  allow  for  more  time  for  a  die- 
hard group  of  Amerlca-flrsters  than  he  saw 
fit  to  accord  to  any  of  the  groups  which 
supp>ort  mutual  security.  He  has  made  It 
abundantly  plain  that  his  personal  views 
win  not  permit  him  to  conduct  a  fair  and 
factual  review.  The  result  Is  to  place  his 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  and  In  the 
House  In  a  most  awkward  position. 

While  Mr.  Passman  has  been  busily  pre- 
paring a  funeral  for  mutual  security,  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  has,  quite 
properly,  been  giving  the  administration 
strong  assurances  of  Its  support  on  the  broad 
aspects  of  foreign  policy.  These  expressions 
have  been  sincere  and  have  been  motivated, 
we  are  certain,  both  by  a  clear  perception  of 
the  public  mood  and  of  political  realities  and 
by  the  requirements  of  national  security. 
Even  so.  they  will  come  to  seem  hollow,  in- 
deed, if  those  who  have  voiced  them  permit 
Mr.  Passman  to  work  his  intended  mischief. 

The  opportunity  to  prevent  It  will  arise 
first  of  all,  of  course,  in  the  subcommittee, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  have  demon- 
strated S3rmpathy — or  at  least  more  open- 
mlndedness  than  Mr.  Passman — toward  the 
broad  purposes  of  mutual  security.  These 
members  have  a  special  need  to  reexamine 
their  own  thinking  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  world  situation  and  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  not  placed  In  a  ridiculous  pos- 
ture by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  one  or  a 
few  men. 

Reportedly  the  group  has  delayed  its  final 
action  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  tempta- 
tion to  take  some  encoiu-agement  from  this 
is  matched  by  apprehension  that  Mr.  Pass- 
man may  Imagine  that  the  passing  of  a  few 
days  Is  all  that  is  required  for  the  collapse 
at  Paris  and  the  fresh  Communist  challenges 
to  blow  over.  So  naive  a  view  will  hardly 
find  many  adherents  at  the  Capitol,  we  as- 
siune.  but  if  that  is  Mr.  Passman's  hope,  he 
needs  to  be  told  at  once  how  mistaken  be  is. 
Nor  should  he  be  allowed  to  Imagine  that 
the  American  people  will  be  frightened  by 
Mr.  Khrushcher  Into  the  isolationism  that 
accompanies  the  Passman  attitude  toward 
mutual  security. 


Properly,  the  President  has  made  foreign 
al  1  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority.  A  con- 
gi  Bsslonal  challenge  on  this  issue  at  this  time 
W(  mid  be  Incredible  folly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Also  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise the  House  that  I  have  called  my 
cl  lairman,  called  his  oflQce  and  informed 
h:s  staff  that  I  would  be  making  this 
SI  eech  today  and  I  would  enjoy  his  com- 
pany if  he  cared  to  rebut  any  of  the 
statements  that  I  have  made. 
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DECLINE    IN    OUR    DOMESTIC 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
uianimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fiwn  Georgia  [Mr.  Preston  J  may  extend 
h  s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  exti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  years  the  public,  and  particularly 
the  public  located  along  the  seaboard, 
his  become  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  drastic  decline  in  our  domestic  mer- 
ciant  marine,  which  is  so  vital  to  our 
commerce  and  to  our  national  defense. 

Last  October,  the  citizens  of  Savannah, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  seaports  in  the 
United  States,  became  aroused  over  cer- 
ti.in  rate  adjustments  which  threatened 
tl  le  discontinuance  of  the  last  remaining 
coastwise  vessels  calling  at  the  port  of 
Sivannah.  The  loss  of  this  service 
would  have  caused  a  serious  setback  to 
ii.dustries  in  Savannah  which  were  de- 
p;ndent  upon  this  service,  and  indeed  to 
ii.dustry  throughout  the  State  of  Geor- 

a  and  the  Southeast  generally. 

Faced  with  this  loss  of  the  last  re- 
n.aining  water  service,  the  State  of 
C  eorgia,  on  behalf  of  the  Georgia  Public 
S?rvice  Commission,  the  Georgia  Ports 
Authority,  the  Savannah  Ehstrict  Au- 
thority, the  city  of  Savannah,  and  the 
sfc,vannah  Chamber  of  Commerce,  filed 

complaint  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
nlerce  Commission  asking  that  the  Ccrni- 
n:  ission  require  the  railroads  to  make 
j(int  differential  rates  with  Seatrain 
L  nes  so  as  to  restore  the  movement  of 
p  ilpboard  through  the  port  of  Savannah 
v:a  that  carrier.  Because  of  the  emer- 
gency which  had  been  created,  the 
S  ate  of  Georgia  asked  the  Commission 
t(i  expedite  its  decision  on  this  com- 

aint,  and  the  Commission  promised  to 
d<»  so.  The  Commission's  decision  was 
filially  issued  on  May  5,  1960,  but  does 
n(>t  become  effective  until  August  5.  In 
its  decision  the  Ccanmission  did  not 
giant  the  relief  requested  by  the  State 
a)  Id  the  citizens  of  Savanah,  but  they 
did  require  the  railroads  to  reduce  the 
lo  :al  rates  on  pulpboard  to  and  from  the 
p<»rt  of  Savannah  in  proportion  to  the 
re  ductions  in  their  long  haul  rates. 

I  understand  that,  although  this  de- 
ciaon  will  allow  Seatrain  to  participate 
orce  more  in  the  pulpboard  traffic  at 
gi  eatly  reduced  revenues,  b^  Itself  it  will 
n<  t  assure  the  continuance  of  the  service 
wl  lich  Is  so  vital  to  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah.   It  does  seem  to  me,  however,  that 


in  the  future  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  not  allow  situations  of 
this  sort  to  develop,  where  the  railroads 
cut  the  long  haul  rates  while  keeping  the 
rates  to  and  from  the  ports  at  very  high 
levels  so  as  to  squeeze  the  water  carriers 
out  of  the  traffic.  I  presume  it  also 
means  that  the  Commission  will  correct 
discriminations  of  this  kind  which  have 
already  been  allowed  to  occur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to  include  in 
my  remarks  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Wednesday,  May  11,  in 
which  Seatrain  Lines  have  announced 
that,  based  on  these  assumptions,  the 
service  to  Savannah  will  continue.  I 
venture  the  hope  that  their  trust  in  fu- 
ture forthright  action  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  will  prove  justi- 
fied, because  the  continuance  of  this 
service  is  vital  to  the  Savannah  com- 
munity. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  May  11.  1960) 
Seatrain  To  Keep  Service  to  South — Carriex 
■  Says  ICC  Ruling  on   Rail  Rates  Enables 

It  To  Compete  Again 

A  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cuinmisbion  has  enabled  Seatrain  Lines,  Inc  . 
to  maintain  its  New  York-to-Savannah  and 
Savaniiah-to-New  Orleans  service,  John  L. 
Weiler.  president  of  the  company,  announced 
yesterday. 

The  steamship  company,  which  planned  to 
abandon  the  coastwise  route  last  October  31. 
has  kept  Its  ships  In  service  on  a  temporary 
basis,  pending  the  ICC  decision. 

The  agency  acted  last  Thursday  to  remove 
.some  railroad  rate  actions  that  had  threat- 
ened the  survival  of  the  coastwise  carrier. 

Seatrain  published  yesterday  new  rates 
that  recreated  the  rall-water-rall  differential 
of  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  under  the  new 
all-rail  rates. 

new  policy  seen 
Seatrain  takes  the  Commission's  decision 
in  this  ciise  to  constitute  firm  notice  to  the 
railroads  that  In  the  future  It  will  not  per- 
mit the  railroads  to  make  selective  reduc- 
tions m  all-rail  rates  without  requiring 
simultaneous  proportional  adjustment  of 
rates  for  movement  to  and  from  the  ports," 
Mr   Weiler  declared. 

"Presumably,  the  Commission  will  also  In- 
sist upon  correction  of  discriminations  of 
.this  type  already  created  by  past  actions 
of  the  railroads, "  Mr.  Weiler  continued. 

Mr.  Weiler  expressed  disappointment  that 
the  agency  had  not  required  the  railroads  to 
make  differential  Joint  rates  with  Seatrain. 
The  State  of  Georgia  had  requested  such 
action. 

Mr.  Weiler  also  called  for  new  procedures 
for  handling  rate  disputes. 

CITES  threat  to  carrier 
Some  fairer  and  less  burdensome  method 
of  handling  rate  disputes  must  be  developed 
if  the  small  water  carriers  are  to  survive 
a  clearly  destructive  pattern  of  railroad  se- 
lective rate  reductions,"  Mr.  Weiler  said 

"The  sequence  in  the  pulpboard  case  sug- 
gests that  a  water  carrier  can  be  bankrupted 
by  these  cases,  even  If  they  are  won  In  the 
end. 

"By  the  time  August  5,  the  effective  date 
of  the  ICC  decision  comes  around,  and  pro- 
vided there  are  no  legal  delays  by  the  rail- 
roads, Seatrain  will  have  operated  In  Savan- 
nah without  50  percent  of  Its  regular  north- 
bound revenues  for  10  months. 

"In  other  words,  the  Innocent  party  has 
had  to  bear  the  full  financial  burden  of  the 
unlawful  rate  action." 
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HOUSE  VOTED  $2  MILLION  FOR 
SPECIAL  UHP-TV  ENGINEERING 
STUDY 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
I  he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Apprc^riations  Sub- 
committee recommended,  and  the  House 
accepted,  a  $2  million  appropriation  for 
hscal  year  1961  so  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  can  make  a 
special  engineering  study  into  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Ultrahigh  frequency  televi- 
sion. 

I  supported  this  appropriation  because 
I  know  that  it  will  be  tremendously  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  so-called  home- 
town television,  and  might  well  prove  to 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  of 
educational  television. 

homftown    uhf    television    stations    will 
BENUTr  from  study 

The  hometown  television  broadcasters 
in  my  area  of  western  Massachusetts 
operate  on  the  ultrahigh  frequency 
bands.  They  have  experienced  financial 
haixiship  in  the  last  several  years  be- 
cause of  the  FCC's  intermixture  policy, 
which  assigns  both  UHP  channels  and 
the  highly  competitive  VHP  channels  in 
the  same  general  areas.  What  happens, 
of  course,  is  that  one  large  VHP  broad- 
caster carrying  national  network  pro- 
.gmms  blankets  a  vast  area  being  serv- 
iced at  the  same  time  by  several  small 
UHP  broadcasters.  The  UHP  television 
station  finds  it  verj-  hard  to  compete  for 
network  programs  against  VHP  stations. 

rONGRESS     HAS     BEEN     CONCERNED     WITH     THIS 
PROBLEM    or    UHI^VHT    BANDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  aim  of  the  PCC  in 
making  this  special  engineering  study  is 
to  determine  facts  which  will  aid  in  the 
resolution  of  the  television  allocations 
problem  which  has  been  a  source  of  seri- 
ous concern  to  Members  of  Congress. 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
keep  this  $2  million  item  for  the  study 
in  the  budget  when  it  is  considering  the 
PCC  appropriation.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included 
with  my  remarks  an  excellent  editorial 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Wednesday,  May  25,  1960,  and  entitled 
•Experimental  TV."  May  I  recommend 
this  editorial  to  my  colleagues  for  pe- 
rusal so  that  they  can  better  understand 
the  meaning  and  need  for  such  a  UHF 
study: 

EXPERIMFNTAL    TV 

The  proposal  to  erect  an  experimental 
ultrahigh  frequency  television  station  in 
New  York  City  promises  to  serve  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes;  we  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  endorse  the  action  of  the  House  in  ap- 
proving the  necessary  appropriation  of  $2 
million. 

Nationally,  the  experiment,  scheduled  to 
run  over  a  2-year  period,  should  make  avail- 
able the  necessary  technical  data  for  a  oon- 
structlve  evaluation  of  the  future  of  UHP 
television.    Present  television,  known  as  very 


high  frequency  television,  cover  channels  2 
through  13;  all  these  desirable  channels 
have  now  been  spoken  for  and  in  many  Mo- 
tions of  the  cotintry,  including  New  Ycwk, 
therelB  a  limitation  on  further  such  outlets. 

UHP  television  covers  channels  14  through 
81  and  would  open  up  a  total  of  70  channels, 
more  than  enough  to  meet  all  foreaeeable 
needs.  But  the  efficiency  of  these  channels 
has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  dispute 
and  a  combination  ^of  technical  and  eco- 
nomic problems  has  thwarted  their  develop- 
ment. 

Now.  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission plans  to  conduct  the  requisite  re- 
search to  see  If  UHF  may  not,  after  all,  be 
the  means  to  achieve  a  tmly  national  video 
service,  a  service  that  would  not  (mly  em- 
brace coromerclsl  broadcasting  but  also  as- 
sure an  expansion  of  educational  TV  and 
conceivably  a  real  trial  of  pay-as-you-see 
TV. 

With  commendable  alertness  Mayor  Wag- 
ner has  recognized  that  this  experiment  may 
present  a  heaven-sent  (^pcM^unlty  for  the 
city  of  New  York  to  engage  In  noncommer- 
dEkl  TV.  While  the  Federal  Government  Is 
making  technical  tests  the  mayor  {X'opoBes 
that  the  city  could  furnish  the  programs. 
In  effect,  there  could  be  the  first  labGratc»7 
experiment  with  a  televtslon  version  of 
WNYC,  surely  an  enticing  prospect. 

The  cost  to  the  city,  according  to  the 
mayor,  would  be  approximately  $100,000  a 
year.  Even  if  UHF  fc«"  a  time  did  not  enjoy 
popular  supfwrt.  the  outlay  would  not  be 
lost.  In  all  probability  the  city  ultimately 
would  fall  heir  to  the  UHF  transmitter  and 
could  use  the  facility  to  relay  special  pro- 
grams to  the  city's  schools  and  for  the  many 
other  communication  needs  of  a  large  mu- 
nlclp>allty.  The  mayor's  plan  clearly  war- 
ren t?  puppy>rt. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OPFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1961 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (HJl.  10569)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Of- 
fice Departments  and  the  Tax  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.iection.  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Vakik.  for  20  minutes,  on  Wednesday 
next,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial in  remarks  made  by  him  In  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Stratton)  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


^ 


Mr.  CrooDELL,  his  remarks  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  to  include  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  EoMONosoiT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kino  of  Utah),  his  remarks  on  H.R. 
10128  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Metcalt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quie,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Van  Zamdt. 

Mr.  Jackson. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  King  of  Utah, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following:) 

Mr.  Caset. 

Mr.  Toll. 

Mr.  Randall. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

6.3226.  An  act  to  amend  section  809  of 
the  National  Hoxising  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  CXurency. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  following 
title: 

8. 1833.  An  act  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's 
Old  Fort,  near  La  Junta,  Colo.  - 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BONG  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  May  27,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2190.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report  setting 
forth  the  financial  condition  of  working 
capital  funds  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  of  June  30,  1959,  and  the  results  of  their 
operation  for  the  year  then  ended,  pursuant 
to  section  405(c)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

2191.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
a  quarterly  report  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1960.  relating  to  the  Uquldatlon 
of  the  assets  formerly  held  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
67  Stat.  230  and  22  F.R.  4633;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2192.  A  Communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  in  the  amount  of  $986,000 
for  the  President's  special  International 
program.  »800,000  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  $1,800,000  for  the  Department 
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of  Commeree.  »nd  tl  .042,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (H.  Doc.  No.  400);  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  and  wdered 
to  be  printed. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  7990.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conveyance  of  certain  land  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Potawatoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1661).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  7885.  A  bill  relating  to  the 
Income  tax  treatment  of  nonrefundable 
capital  contributions  to  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1662).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Prom  the  Delegation  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Fifth 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference.  Fifth 
report  of  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence (Rept.  No.  1663J .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  12063.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the 
Dulles  International  Airport  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  system;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1664).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARY:  Committee  of  conference. 
HJl.  10569.  A  bill  making  appropriations 
fear  the  Treasury  and  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
16«5).     Ordered   to  be  printed. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLLTIONS     tfols 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BREEDING: 
H.R.  12407.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
price  support  for  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes  and  for  butterfat;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
H  R.  12408.  A  bin  to  prohibit  Interstate 
commerce  In  drugs  or  chemicals  intended 
for  uses  which  may  result  In  unlawful  resi- 
dues In  food;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  12409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing tc  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN: 
H.R.  12410.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priaUon    for    the   special   milk   program   for 
children  for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12411.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
price  support   lot   milk  for  manufacturing 
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p  Lirposes  and  for  butterfat;  to  the  Committee 

o  1  Agriculture.     

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  (by  request) : 
H.R.  12412.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
>^lation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  establish  a 
Committee  on  Safety  Regulations  under  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
nivlewlng  safety  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
A  gency,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
i^ttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H  R.  12413.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Interstate 
dommerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  extend 
t)  the  railroads  a  conditional  exemption 
f 'om  economic  regulation  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  motor  carriers  engaged  in  the 
t  ansportatlon  of  ordinary  livestock,  fish,  or 
a^lcultural  commodities;  to  the  Committee 
op  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12414.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  eco- 
rJomic   regulation   of  certain  motor   veiiicles 
heretofore    conditionally    exempt    therefrom 
UQder  the  provisions  of  section  203<b)  (6)  of 
tie  Interstate  Commerce  Act,   as   amended, 
a  ad  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ifiterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VINSON: 
H.R.  12415.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6387(b) 
df  Utle  10,   United  States  Code,  relating  to 
tie   definition   of   total  commisfioned  serv- 
ile of  certain  officers  of   the  naval  service; 
tp  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  JUDD: 
HH.  12416.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
y  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  with  re- 
s  >ect   to    the   manner  of   making   payments 
i  nder  grain  storage  agreements;  to  the  Com- 
riittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.  12417.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
iStates  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of  cadets 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to   full  strength;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 
H  R.  12418.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
l^cial  Security  Act  to  provide  medical  bene- 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  12419.  A  bill  to  provide  for   advance 
cbnsultation    with    the    Pish    and    Wildlife 
Service  and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  any  Federal  program 
involving    the    use    of    pesticides    or    other 
c  lemlcals  designed  for  mass  biological  con- 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant   Ma- 
and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  12420.  A   bill   to  treat   all   baSiC   agri- 
cultural commodities  alike  with   respect  to 
le  cost  of  remeasuring  acreage;  to  the  Com- 
ittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL: 
H  R.  12421.  A    bill    to   modify    the    project 
the  Coralville  Reservoir  on  Iowa  River  in 
Xi)wa  in  order  to  provide  for  a  highway  bridge 
Coralville  Reservoir;    to  the  Commit- 
on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DOWDY: 
H.R.  12422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation   of    credit    life    insurance    and    credit 
a<cident  and  health  insurance   in  the   Dis- 
ti  let  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  12423.  A  bill  to  provide  for  appro- 
pi  late  revision  of  classification,  rates  of 
p<  «tage,  zones,  weight  limits,  and  other  con- 
dltlons  of  mallablllty  for  certain  mall  mat- 
ter in  the  Interest  of  economy  and  efficiency 
In  the  postal  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<6es;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
C^ll  Service. 

By  Mr.  KASEM: 

H.R.   12424.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 

veyrance    of    certain    real    property    of    the 

Uidted  States  to  the  county  of  Los  Angele«. 

Cillf.;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  12425.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   a   commission   on   problems   of 
small    towns    and    rural    counties;     to    the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.R.  12426.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain Instances;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stale  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.J  Res.  719.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  surplus  grain  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  emer- 
gency use  in  the  feeding  of  resident  game 
birds  and  other  wildlife,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 

H.  Con.  Res.  896.  Conciurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  action  which  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries;   to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COOK: 

HR.  12427.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Blcetta 
Yacavone  Nerone  and  Giovanni   Nerone;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York : 
H  R.  12428.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ng  (Eng) 
Li  Wong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H  R.    12429.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
M.   I.   H.   Aleem;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HOLT  (by  request)  : 
HR.    12430.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Dr. 
Henry    L.   Price;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 
HR.    12431.    A    bill    to    authorize    an    ex- 
change of  land  at  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center:    to    the    Committee   on    Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD    (by  request): 
H  R,  12432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John   J    Reardon,   retired;    to   the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  12433.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Leon  McGlynn,  retired;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (by 
request)  : 
H  R.   12434.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
U)Te   StrazzuUa;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H  J.  Res.  720.  Joint  resolution  to  give  rec- 
ognition to  the  two  American  scientists  who 
discovered  the  great  radiation  belt  surround- 
ing the  earth;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.J.  Res.  721,  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 
477.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  Rubin  Morris  Hanan,  president,  Alabama 
League  of  Aging  Citizens,  Inc.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  endorsing  the  Forand  bill  (H.R.  4700), 
the  McNamara  bill  (3.  3503),  and  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  (S.  2915),  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mean«. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  D.  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  introduce  two  bills — one 
to  repeal  section  203 fb)  (6)  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  the  so-called  motor-carrier 
agricultural  commodities  exemption,  and 
the  second  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  extend  to  the 
railroads  a  conditional  exemption  from 
economic  regulation  comparable  to  that 
provided  for  motor  carriers  when  en- 
gaged in  the  ti-anspwrtation  of  ordinary 
livestock,  fish  or  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

It  will  be  seen  immediately  that  these 
bills  embody  objectives  that  directly 
clash  with  one  another.  They  are  in- 
tended to  do  so.  And  I  offer  them  not 
to  confuse  my  colleagues  but  to  give  you 
a  clear  choice  as  to  which  path  to  choose 
in  eliminating  a  grave  inequality  of 
treatment  &8  between  different  modes  of 
transportation  which  exists  in  the 
present  law. 

These  bills  are  being  introduced  be- 
cause it  is  believed  that  this  exemption 
from  regulation  has  been  extended  far 
beyond  its  original  and  only  justifiable 
purpose,  whic'.i  was  to  help  the  farmer 
by  exempting  from  economic  regulation 
the  initial  movement  of  his  products 
from  the  farm  to  first  markets. 

Because  of  the  steady  broadening  of 
this  exemotion  to  include  even  factory- 
processed  products  moving  in  commer- 
cial channels,  regulated  carriers  such  as 
the  railroads  today  find  themselves  se- 
vei-ely  handicapped  in  competing  for 
traffic  in  agricultural  commodities. 
Their  rates  are  rigidly  controlled  and  are 
required  to  be  openly  published,  while 
the  rates  of  exempt  motor  carrier 
haulers  are  not  subject  to  any  control 
and  need  not  be  made  public.  The  regu- 
lated carriers  thus  have  no  clear  idea  of 
tlie  kind  of  competition  they  are  up 
against — though  the  exempt  hauler 
knows  precisely.  As  a  consequence, 
large  and  ever-growing  volumes  of  im- 
portant traffic  have  been  diverted  to  ex- 
empt truckers.  And  the  impact  on  the 
Nation's  basic  carrier — the  railroads — 
grew  more  and  more  serious  as  the 
courts  expanded  still  further  the  scope 
of  this  exemption. 

Proposals  to  remedy  this  situation 
have  been  advanced  by  a  number  of  pub- 
lic interests,  including  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ccmimission  and  various 
shipper  groups.  These  suggestions  were 
discussed  during  the  course  of  hearings 
conducted  in  1958  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Communications 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.    As  a  result,  the 


Transportation  Act  of  1958  included  a 
provision  which  amended  section  203(b) 
(6)  to  halt  further  expansion  of  the 
exemption  and  to  return  to  economic 
regulation  the  transportation  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  imported  agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This  was  constructive  action.  But  it 
was  only  one  short  step  forward.  While 
the  1958  amendment  presumably  has 
halted  further  significant  expansion  of 
the  agricultural  commodities  exemption 
list,  the  widespread  diversion  of  traffic  in 
products  already  exempted  from  regu- 
lated carriers  to  exempt  haulers  con- 
tinues. 

There  are  two  ways  to  resolve  this 
intolerable,  unequal  competition.  One 
is  to  repeal  the  exemption  outright  and 
allow  the  traffic  by  all  carriers  to  be 
regulated  equally.  The  other  is  to  ex- 
tend to  the  railroads  the  same  kind  of 
exemption  from  economic  regulation 
now  granted  motor  carriers  engaged  in 
the  transportation  of  ordinary  livestock, 
fish,  or  agricultural  commodities.  I  offer 
separate  bills  to  accomplish  each  of  these 
objectives. 

I  urge  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives give  these  proposals  every  con- 
sideration in  the  interest  of  establishing 
conditions  of  fair  play  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  transport  competitors. 


Neighborhood  Center  of  Philadelphia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
May  23,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  dinner  celebrating  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  the  Neighborhood  Center  of 
Philadelphia  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel. 
The  main  speaker  on  this  occasion  was 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was  also 
celebrating  her  75th  year. 

The  Neighborhood  Center  today  gives 
guidance  to  the  young  and  old  of  all 
races  and  creeds,  and  provides  them  with 
the  facilities  which  will  contribute  to 
their  enjojrment  of  wholesome  leisure. 
The  aim  of  this  great  organization  has 
changed  from  the  original  concern  with 
the  economically  and  socially  under- 
privileged to  helping  people  of  all  ages 
and  all  classes  to  self-realization,  self- 
direction  and  wholesome  citizenship,  re- 
gardless of  their  social  class,  economic 
circumstances  or  racial  origin. 

The  current  president,  James  E.  Sax, 
and  the  executive  director,  Dr.  Julian  L. 
Oreifer,  conduct  the  program  of  Center. 
The  Center  has  a  branch  in  my  district 
at  820  Vernon  Road,  where  it  serves  the 
neighborhood  of  Mount  Airy,  West  Oak 
Lane,  and  Temple  Stadium.  Its  head- 
quarters are  in  the  district  represented 


by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Congress- 
man William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  at  6600 
Bustleton  Avenue,  Philadelphia. 

I  congratulate  the  officers  of  the 
Neighborhood  Center  of  Philadelphia, 
the  directors  and  the  people  who  have 
woiiEed  so  hard  to  establish  such  a 
worthwhile  organization,  which  is  a 
model  for  a  nimiber  of  similar  centers 
in  the  country. 


Mntual    Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  were  disappointed  with  the  earlj- 
collapse  of  the  Paris  svmimit  meeting 
were  those  who  have  come  to  believe — 
in  vain  hope  rising  out  of  other  disap- 
pointments— that  there  had  been  a  real 
change  in  Soviet  objectives  and  atti- 
tudes. 

Tliere  have  been  other  periods  of  so- 
called  thaw  in  the  cold  war,  but  while 
personalities  change  with  each  succes- 
sive Communist  regime,  Soviet  objec- 
tives do  not.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  relentless  consistency  of  Soviet  ag- 
gressiveness as  evidenced  by  their  ac- 
tions since  World  War  11: 

Pressure  exerted  on  Iran  for  the  main- 
tenance of  Soviet  forces  in  the  north  of 
Iran. 

Territorial  demands  on  Turkey,  in- 
cluding claims  to  bases  in  the  straits. 

Postering  of  gruerrilla  warfare  in 
Greece  and  support  for  the  Communists 
who  were  stirring  up  civil  war. 

Seizure  of  control  of  the  countries  of 
eastern  Europe,  culminating  in  the 
coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1948. 

The  rejection  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  subsequent  efforts  to  cripple  the 
economic  recovery  of  the  West. 

The  organization  of  the  Cominform. 

Violations  of  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

The  year-long  Berlin  blockade. 

The  blocking  of  peace  treaties  with 
former  enemy  countries. 

The  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Hun- 
garian revolt. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  large 
Soviet  forces  throughout  eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  building  up  of  "satellite" 
forces. 

The  endlessly  recurrent  abuse  of  the 
veto  in  the  United  Nations. 

The  deliberate  avoidance  of  a  realistic 
program  for  the  ban  of  nuclear  testing. 

The  rejection  of  realistic  proposals  for 
disarmament  and  control. 

The  thwarting  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence in  Paris  this  month  by  means  of  In- 
sults and  threats  of  a  nature  seldcun,  if 
ever,  voiced  by  the  premier  of  one  power 
to  the  chief  of  state  of  another. 
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This  catalog  is  by  no  means  inclu- 
sive of  all  Soviet-inspired  or  sponsored 
aggressions;  equally  noteworthy  are  the 
proxy  pressures  against  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  recalled  by 
Korea,  Quemoy,  Matsu,  Tibet.  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  the  Indian  border. 

These  actions  demonstrate  less  varia- 
tion than  consistency  in  the  pressvu-e 
pattern  of  Soviet  diplomacy.  That  these 
15  years  of  Soviet  probings  and  seizures 
have  been  no  more  successful  than 
they  have,  can  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  resolution  of  the  United  States 
and  its  free  world  partnership.  But 
even  this  partnership,  were  it  sustained 
by  determination  alone,  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  contain  and  repel  the  tide 
of  communism.  The  resolution  of  any 
alliance  must,  in  the  final  analysis, 
be  based  on  economic  stability,  internal 
security,  and  militai-y  capability  to 
resist  overt  aggression.  The  mutual 
security  program  helps  to  provide  these 
essential  elements  of  national  strength 
to  those  underdeveloped  nations  who 
could  not  otherwise  support  the  burden 
of  modern  armaments  or  dare  to 
stand  alone  against  the  Russian 
colossus. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  days  have 
IMTOven  the  solidarity  of  our  mutual  com- 
mitments to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  solidarity  is  possible  because  of 
the  strategic  posture  of  our  allies  and 
ourselves  are  able  to  create  in  the  Soviet 
mind.  However,  we  are  at  a  critical  time 
in  the  history  of  our  mutual  security 
program — there  are  those  who  would,  in 
effect,  withdraw  their  support  from  our 
President  at  a  time  when  political  unity 
is  most  needed  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
There  are  those  who  would  weaken  free 
world  solidarity,  if  not  hasten  its  actual 
destruction  by  opposing  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  mutual  security 
program  in  the  coming  year.  Not  only 
would  failure  to  support  the  program 
retard  the  modernization  of  allied  forces 
and  deny  them  more  effective  weapons 
when  they  need  them  most,  but  it  must 
even  appear  to  our  allies  that  the  United 
States  is  beginning  a  withdrawal  to  its 
ramparts  behind  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans. 

It  is  one  thing  to  tingle  with  patriotic 
outrage  here  in  the  United  States  while 
the  President  is  insulted  in  Paris;  it  is 
quite  another  to  hear  your  country 
threatened  with  a  Russian  rocket  salvo 
when  your  country  happens  to  be  within 
marching  distances  of  the  Cossack.  It 
is  not  enough  to  admire  the  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  those  friends  who  are  so 
much  closer  to  the  embrace  of  the  bear 
than  we  are  ourselves ;  they  must  be  given 
tangible  evidence  of  our  faith  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  hesitancy 
on  our  part  at  this  time.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  all 
been  emphatic  and  unanimous  in  their 
espousal  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. I  say  that  the  Congress  must  also 
be  unanimous  in  its  support  of  this  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety.  To  do  otherwise 
may  embark  us  on  the  fatal  path  to 
peaceful  nonexistence. 
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Health   Benefits   BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26. 1960 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
have  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
n  ssentatives  a  health  benefits  bill  which 
ii  stunmarized  as  follows: 

The  bill  provides  basic  health  benefits  as 
a  matter  of  right  to  all  persons  aged  68  or 
o?er,  starting  July  1.  1961.  It  contains 
pirallel  but  separately  financed  provisions 
f(ir  those  covered  by  old-age,  survivors,  and 
d  ^ability  Insurance  and  for  all  those  wlth- 
oit  such  coverage. 

VOLUNTARY    HEALTH    BENETITS   THROUGH    THE 
OASI   SYSTEM 

1.  For  9  million  persons  aged  68  or  over 
Who  are  eligible  for  OASDI  monthly  bene- 
Otfi,  the  bill  provides  either  specified  health 
bjneflta  or,  if  they  prefer,  a  $4  Increase  in 
tpelr  monthly  cash  payment*. 

2.  The  benefits  would  be  paid  as  a  matter 
(A  right  without  a  means  or  Income  test, 
utilizing  the  economical  machinery  of  the 
qASDI  system. 

3.  Health  benefits  would  Include  up  to 
365  days  of  hospital  care,  180  days  of  skilled 
nursing  home  recuperative  care,  and  365 
diys  of  visiting  nurse  services.  Certain  spe- 
c:  al  hoepital  services  would  be  covered  in 
alditlon  to  those  usually  rendered;  namely, 
li.boratory  and  X-ray,  private  nurses,  and 
physical  restoration. 

4.  A  physician's  certification  of  the  need 
ffcr  care  would  be  required,  and,  for  hospital 
cfu-e,  beneficiaries  would  have  to  pay  an 
initial  deductible  of  3  days  or  $100,  which- 
e  r-er  is  less,  repeated  after  24  days. 

5.  The  long-range  cost  Is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 0.45  and  0.5  percent  of  payrolls  but 
V  ould  be  less  in  early  years. 

6.  Contribution  rates  would  be  increased 
li.  1961  to  meet  the  estimated  cost  as  fol- 
Utws:  One-quarter  percent  increase  for  em- 
ployers and  employees,  and  three-eighths 
percent  increase  for  the  self-employed,  on 
eu-nings  up  to  the  ceiling  of  $4,800.  No  ex- 
penditures from  general  revenues  would  be 
r(  quired  for  persons  covered  by  OASDI. 

7.  A  Federal  health  benefits  trust  fund 
Would  be  established  similar  to  the  OASI 
trust  fund. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  consult 
With  a  representative  advisory  council  be- 
fdre  making  regulations.  He  would  be  au- 
thorized to  utilize  State  health  agencies  and 

3luntary  nonprofit  organizations  in  the  ad- 
ninistration  of  the  program. 

9.  Agreements  relating  to  the  provision  of 
B^rvices  would  be  made  with  the  hospital, 
nursing  home,  or  visiting  nurse  service 
ajency  or  with  its  authorized  representa- 
tive. Any  qualified  provider  of  services 
would  have  the  right  to  participate,  and  In- 
dviduals  could  chooee  among  them.  The 
n  ethod  of  determining  the  amount  of  pay- 
n  ents  would  be  based  on  the  reasonable  cost 
o^  rendering  the  services. 

10.  Nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed 
t<|  give  the  Secretary  supervision  or  control 

the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  manner 
id  which  medical  services  are  provided. 

COMPARABLE   HEALTH    BENETTTS    rOR    PERSONS 
NOT    ELIGIBLE    FOR    OASDI 

1.  Persons  aged  68  and  over  not  eligible 
fdr  OASDI  benefits  would  receive  identical 
health  benefits  through  a  parallel  program 
financed  from  general  revenues.     More  than 

million  persons  would  be  aided  in  this 
nianner.  No  income  or  means  test  would 
b<  applied. 


2.  The  cost  for  them  would  be  about  $60 
a  year  each.  The  total  Federal  outlay  of  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $200  million  a  year 
would  be  (^set  by  substantial  savings  in  out- 
lays for  public  assistance  and  care  of  vet- 
erans. 

3.  Authority  is  provided  for  necessary  an- 
nual appropriations  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury. 

in.    RESEARCH   AND   OKMONSTSATION 

1.  The  bill  wotxld  direct  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  research  on  the  health  care 
of  older  persons  and  on  imptrovements  in  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  health  services. 

2  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
duct appropriate  demonstration  programs  on 
how  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  older  per- 
sons ae  effectively  and  efficiently  as  poesible 
in  their  communities. 


Shoe  Import$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1960 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr  Speaker,  the  domestic 
footwear  industry  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  imports  from  foreign  nations. 
These  imports  are  the  product  of  cheap 
wages  and  substandard  working  condi- 
tions exploited  by  foreign  industries 
partly  subsidized  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  problem  has  become  particularly 
acute  in  the  last  several  months.  In 
March  1960,  imports  totaled  14.6  million 
pairs,  including  3  million  pairs  of  leather 
footwear  and  11.6  million  pairs  of  rubber 
footwear  (exclusive  of  rubber  boots). 
This  represents  an  increase  of  153  per- 
cent over  March  1959.  Total  imports  for 
the  first  3  months  of  1960  reflect  an  in- 
crease of  165  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1959.  Dollarwise.  the  quar- 
terly increase  was  over  $13.8  million,  a 
ratio  increase  of  91.6  percent. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  these  im- 
ports were  manufactured  in  Japan;  the 
other  15  percent  originated  from  Italy. 
Hong  Kong.  England.  West  Germany. 
Switzerland.  Mexico,  Canada,  and  sev- 
eral other  nations. 

In  raw  materials  and  workmanship, 
some  of  the  foreign  footwear  is  com- 
parable to  the  domestic  product.  How- 
ever, much  of  it  is  decidedly  inferior, 
and  the  American  consumer  is  the  vic- 
tim of  a  low  price  tag  and  shoddy  mer- 
chandise. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  by  the  process  of  vol- 
untary quotas  adopted  by  the  foreign 
manufacturers.  A  similar  process  was 
attempted  in  the  field  of  textiles.  It  met 
with  only  a  limited  degree  of  success. 

I  understand  that  a  somewhat  different 
approach  is  now  under  consideration 
whereby  the  tArilT  structure  will  be  made 
flexible  on  a  sliding  scale.  The  sliding 
scale.  I  am  told,  would  be  geared  to  the 
wage  differential  between  America  and 
the  nations  where  the  foreign  products 
originate.  The  declared  purpose  of  this 
proposal  is  to  equalize  the  competitive 


factor  and  thereby  give  some  measure  of 
protection  to  domestic  industry  against 
unfair  com[>etition  from  abroad. 

Until  the  details  of  this  proposal  have 
crystallized  and  have  been  subjected  to 
critical  congressional  hearings,  it  is  im- 
possible fairly  to  analyze  its  merits  or 
demerits.  However,  it  daily  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  America  must 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  in  a 
lealistic  manner.  Certainly,  we  want  to 
maintain  the  friendship  of  our  allies 
throughout  the  world.  Surely,  we  want 
to  help  raise  their  standard  of  living.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  want  them  to  trade 
with  the  Communist  world.  And  natur- 
ally, we  want  to  hold  them  as  friendly 
mai-ket  places  for  American  goods.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  allow  our 
altruistic  impulses  to  destroy  our  own 
American  industry.  American  jobs  are 
at  stake.  The  stability  of  the  American 
economic  system  is  at  stake.  The  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  American  people 
is  at  stake.  The  solvency  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  involved.  No  one  can  prop- 
erly suggest  that,  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  in  a  foreign  nation, 
we  must  be  willing  to  lower  the  standard 
of  living  in  America. 

I  have  always  supported  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Apreement 
Act.  However,  I  have  always  insisted 
that  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  agree- 
ments negotiated  under  that  act  should 
be  truly  reciprocal  and  that  such  agree- 
ments should  not  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic stability  or  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 


Aadre»$  by  Senator  Wiley  Before  tbe  47th 
National  Rirers  and  Harbors  Confess 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  taken 
from  an  address  which  I  delivered  on 
May  26,  1960.  before  the  47th  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Ue  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExcEXPTs  or  Address  by  Senator  Alexander 
WiLET,  Republican  or  Wisconsin,  Senior 
Republican  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  Betore  the  47th  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 
May  26,  1960 

I  welcome  the  opportunity — along  with  the 
distinguished  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson — to  extend  warmest  greetings  to 
you  attending  this  47th  national  convention. 

Wisely  and  diplomatically,  you  have  elicited 
greetings  from  both  sides  ol  the  political 
fence.  You  well  appreciate  that  experience 
has  taught  us,  however,  that  there  is  almost 
no  field  In  which  partisanship  Is  so  out  of 
place — and  cooperation  so  necessary — as  In 
our  natural  resotirces  development  programs. 

With  the  fast-expanding  population,  the 
United  States  is  confronted  with  the  task  of 
carrying  on  effective  and  further  improved 


water  resources  programs  for  human  con- 
sumption, industrial  utilization,  irrigation, 
power  generation,  navigation,  and  recreation. 

In  addition,  we  face  the  well -recognized 
challenge  of  fvirther  Improving  flood  control, 
rivers  and  harbor  development  projects,  and 
other  related  programs. 

Reflecting  my  long-time  interest  in  ade- 
quately developing  our  water  resources.  I 
cosponsored  Public  Law  358  of  the  83d  Con- 
gress which  authorized  XJS.  participation  In 
deepening.  Improving,  and  modernizing  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

The  seaway — a  magnificent  engineering 
and  construction  feat  unparalleled  in  Amer- 
ican history — promises  great  things  for  the 
utilization  of  the  Greet  Lakes,  the  greatest 
inland  waterway  system  in  the  world,  and  Its 
contiguous  rivers  and  other  water  bodies. 

Regionally  and  nationally,  the  seaway,  I 
believe,  will  create  new  economic  life  for 
America. 

Across  the  country,  as  reflected  in  this 
nationwide  representation  here  at  your  47th 
annual  meeting,  however,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  to  assure  ever  better  utilization  of 
our  invaluable  resource — water.  This  in- 
cludes projects  for  flood  control,  river  and 
harbor  Improvements,  irrigation  and  recla- 
mation, and  carrying  on  conservation  prac- 
tices and  water  and  soil  resources.      . 

FcM-  over  half  a  century,  you.  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  have  con- 
tributed in  a  splendid  way  toward  attain- 
ment of  such  goals  by  inspiring  greater 
public  concern  and  Interest  in  our  Na- 
tion's urgently  needed  water  development 
programs;  acting  effectively  to  convert  plans 
into  reality:  and  strengthening  the  co- 
operative effort  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  working  in  Isuid  and  water 
use. 

In  establishing  realistic  criteria  for  de- 
termining vour  support  of  development 
projects,  you  have  been  of  tremendous  help 
to  our  National  Legislature  in  providing  the 
necessary  Federal  support  for  such  programs. 

As  you  well  appreciate.  Members  of  Con- 
gress cannot  always  get  on-the-spot  informa- 
tion for  flood  control,  waterway  and  har- 
bor Improvement,  antipollution,  irrigation, 
and  other  programs.  Consequently,  It  is 
particularly  helpful  to  have  a  reputable 
organization  reviewing,  analyzing,  and  ad- 
vising Congress,  helping  to  establish  pri- 
ority on  the  many  works  projects  in  the 
Nation. 

As  you  know,  the  omnibus  rivers  and  har- 
bors bills,  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year,  is  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration, in  executive  session  next  week, 
in  the  Public  Works  Committee.  In  addition. 
the  Senate  will  now  consider  the  public 
works  appropriations  bill  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday. 

The  measure  contains  many  significant 
projects  Including  several  in  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  pass  a 
realistic  bill,  one  that  will  help  us  to  pro- 
gress nt  a  proper  pace,  but  that  will  not  In- 
vite a  veto. 

Within  chis  framework,  some  might  call 
it  a  handicap,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
move  forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
toward  approval  of  this  piece  of  legislation. 

Like  all  of  you,  I  am  well  aware  that  there 
are  other  projects,  all  over  the  country, 
which,  if  further  developed,  would  better 
serve  not  only  local,  but  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

As  constructively  exemplified  in  your 
work,  however,  there  Is  a  need  to  estab- 
Uslt  a  priority  system  for  such  projects,  even 
thotigh  we.  by  natiural  inclination,  would 
like  to  accc«nplish  the  Jobs  all  at  once. 

Consequently,  I  am  hopeful,  that  as  soon 
as  possible,  the  many  meritorious  projects 
still  being  held  In  abeyance  can  also  be  con- 
sidered and  approved  soon  in  successive 
years. 


As  we  face  the  future,  I  want  to  again 
commend  you.  and  express  appreciation  for, 
the  splendid  work  you  are  doing  in  this 
significant  field. 

Moreover.  I  shaU  look  forward  to  what  I 
know  will  be  the  constructive  results  of  this 
convention.  In  your  efforts.  I  am  confident, 
you  will  write  another  significant  page  In 
the  history  of  the  Nation's  rivers  and  har- 
bors development  programs. 


Political  Interest — A  Job  for  a  New 
Generation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  kewtuckt 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
future  well-being  of  our  Nation  will  be 
determined  by  the  jrounger  generation  of 
the  United  States. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  National 
Small  Business  Men's  Association  is  en- 
gaged in  the  praiseworthy  activity  of 
publishing  Student  Issues.  Tills  publi- 
cation is  designed  to  create  interest  in 
affairs  of  govemmwit  and  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  more  important  legisla- 
tive issues  facing  government  today. 

All  of  us  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  young  people  of  the  Nation,  in  our 
schools  and  colleges,  are  impressed  and 
derive  comfort  and  hope  for  the  future — 
for  they  are  informed  and  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  great  issues,  national 
and  international,  which  our  country 
faces. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recokd  a  message  to  stu- 
dents which  the  association  asked  me  to 
write  for  its  current  edition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Political  Ihtkkest — ^A  Job  for  a  New 

Gkn^mtioi* 

(Guest  editor,   Senator   John   Sherman 

Coofkr) 

Plato  once  said :  "The  penalty  that  people 
pay  for  not  being  Interested  in  politics  Is  to 
be  governed  by  pe<^le  woree  than  them- 
selves." 

The  philosopher's  saying  is  as  true  today 
as  It  was  in  the  days  of  Grecian  glory.  But 
it  has  more  meaning  today  because  the  world 
has  shrunk,  nations  live  In  closer  proximity, 
armaments  are  globally  destructive,  and  gov- 
erment  by  morally  competent  men  In  a 
healthy  political  atmosphere,  nationwide  and 
worldwide,  is  essential  to  universal  peace. 

Now,  there  are  two  reasons  why  people 
don't  become  interested  in  politics.  These 
are  the  twin  viruses  of  Ignorance  and  neg- 
lect. Once  fastened  on  a  nation's  body,  they 
drain  it  of  the  mental  and  moral  vitality 
that  Is  needed  to  carry  on  governmental 
activities  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  the  world. 

Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  not  per- 
mit these  viruses  to  enter  the  stream  of 
political  consciousness  In  this  coimtry.  And 
the  most  effective  preventive  medicine  Is  for 
our  own  youth  to  take  an  active  interest  In 
current  politics  because  the  young  men  and 
wfxnen  ot  today  will  be  responsible  for  our 
Nation  of  tomorrow. 
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It  1»  not  enough  merely  to  say  that  you 
are  for  or  against  a  certain  propoBltlon.  Tou 
have  to  know  why  you  have  taken  such  a 
stand;  you  must  marshall  facts  to  help  you 
think  clearly  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
reach.  You  should  discuss  the  Issues  with 
your  fellow  classmates  so  that  the  pros  and 
cons  are  In  clear  perspective,  the  Issues  mwe 
sharply  defined. 

It  Is  well  to  recognize  that  these  exchanges 
of  Ideas,  In  the  classroom  or  privately,  not 
only  help  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better 
nation,  but  they  are  of  great  current  value 
m  maturing  the  mind  of  the  Individual.  It 
should  be  of  selfish  Interest  to  every  man 
and  woman  to  Indulge  In  this  t3rpe  of  mental 
exercise  for  his  or  her  mental  and  moral 
betterment. 

In  your  own  generation,  you  have  seen  the 
world  pass  from  the  stage  of  hot  war  to  that 
of  cold  war.  In  essence,  It  has  gone  from 
the  battlefield  of  bloody  struggle  to  that  of 
politics  In  the  realm  of  Ideological  conflict. 
How  long  this  cold  war  will  last,  we  do  not 
know.  We  do  know,  however,  that  we  will 
need  the  keenest  mentality  and  the  strongest 
morality  to  win  It. 

If  this  Is  so — and  It  obviously  is — ^from 
whence  are  we  to  get  our  replacements  to 
preserve  the  Nation  and  the  free  world  in 
this  global  struggle  for  men's  minds  and 
hearts?  You  are  the  replacements.  Your 
minds  are  the  futiire  armaments  In  the  ar- 
senal of  democracy.  Your  duty  as  citizens  Is 
to  fashion  and  temper  these  minds,  in  your 
own  individual  way,  for  the  common  good  of 
a  free  national  and   worldwide  society. 

Political  interest  and  action  on  your  part 
is  not  only  essential  for  the  common  well- 
being  in  the  futiire.  It  is  needed  now,  not 
only  for  yourselves,  but  also,  as  examples  to 
yo\ir  elders.  There  Is  too  much  political 
apathy  in  this  country  now.  You  are  in 
a  position  today  to  lead  the  older  generation 
along  proper  political  paths  that  they  should 
have  set  for  themselves  in  their  youth. 


Needed:   A  Tax  Incentive  for  Home 
ImproTements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1960 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
today  approximately  660,000  units  of  pri- 
vate housing  in  our  Nation  that  are 
standing  dilapidated — and  vacant. 

In  addition,  there  are  4.5  million  occu- 
pied h<xnes  that  are  deficient  in  some 
major  respect  so  as  to  render  them  sub- 
standard. 

This  is  a  frightening  situation,  espe- 
cially so  when  Congress  is  called  upon 
annually  to  vote  millions  of  dollars  for 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal  proj- 
ects. 

I.  and  the  people  I  represent,  believe 
that  the  Federal  dole  is  not  the  answer. 
We  believe  the  answer  is  to  provide  an 
incentive  for  these  people  to  maintain 
and  repair  substandard  dwellings. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  I  believe  will  go  far  toward  ac- 
complishing that  objective. 

This  is  a  multipurpose  bill.  Basically, 
it  will  permit  income  tax  deductions  as 
an  incentive  for  home  and  property  im- 
provements. 


This  is  the  tradition  that  has  made  our 
Niition  great.  In  contrast,  the  philos- 
of  hy  of  the  Federal  handout  is  sapping 
th  B  vitality  and  independence  of  our  peo- 
pl;.  I  believe  the  finest  objective  the 
Federal  Government  could  set  would  be 
a  goal  of  permitting  our  people  to  help 
themselves,  thereby  regaining  a  feeling 
of  independence  and  pride. 

But  there  is  more  involved  here  than 
basic   difference    of    philosophy   of 
golvemment. 

[n  addition  to  providing  an  incentive 
home  and  property  owners,  this  bill 
enacted  would  give  a  tremendous  shot 
the  arm  to  our  sagging  economy. 
iLimbers,  electricians,  carpenters,  roof- 
ers, glaziers,  i>aperers,  contractors,  hard- 
wi  ire  and  lumber  stores,  all  phases  of  the 
bi  ilding  and  construction  industry  would 
benefit  from  a  surge  of  business.  So 
mich  so,  I  believe,  that  most  of  the  reve- 
ni  e  loss  generated  from  passage  of  this 
bi  1  would  be  recaptured  in  rejuvenated 
bisiness  activity,  increased  income,  and 
pi  ofits. 
la  addition — and  this  is  no  small  mat- 
or  State,  county,  city,  and  school 
governments  would  benefit  tremendously 
substandard  housing  is  repaired  and 
valuation  is  increased  on  the  local  tax 
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Here,  indeed,  is  where  the  Crovernment 
this  Congress  can  enact  legislation 
properly  assert  the  claim  of  "Fed- 
aid"— for  this  is  the  type  of  "aid"  I 
believe  most  Americans  would  prefer  we 
out:  aid  our  citizens  and  our  local 
gdvernments  to  help  themselves. 
Let  me  briefly  explain  the  provisions 
this  bill.  It  would  permit  a  taxpayer 
deduct  a  maximum  of  $750  during  a 
tj^table  year  for  expenditures  made  to 
or  improve  property  used  as  his 
principal  residence. 

In  addition,  the  owner  of  rental  prop- 
would  be  permitted  to  amortize  over 
months  the  expenditures  made  for  re- 
piirs,  replacements,  or  improvements  in- 
tended to  increase  the  livability,  utility, 
sijfety,  or  value  of  property.     Improve- 
or  additions  which  would  increase 
total  amount  of  fioorspace  used  for 
purposes    would    not    be    de- 
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As  you  well  know,  under  our  existing 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  homeowner 
ci.nnot  deduct  any  expense  for  major 
ir  iprovements  to  his  home.  He  can — if 
hi!  itemizes  deductions — subtract  only 
tie  interest  paid  on  a  loan  for  such  im- 
provement or  repair. 

Nor  do  landlords  have  an  incentive  to 
repair  substandard  housing.  While  they 
crn  declare  depreciation — they  are  not 
P(  emitted  to  deduct  expenses  for  capital 
ir  iprovements  such  as  remodeling,   re- 

acing  a  roof,  and  so  forth. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  much  of  our 
greatest  national  asset,  our  housing,  is 
SI  bstandard? 

The  answer  is  obviou.s — and  the  fault 
is  ours.  Through  our  restrictive*  tax 
laws,  we  have  built  in  an  incentive  for 
home  and  property  owners  to  keep  hous- 
ing substandard,  for  they  can  ill  afford 
tc  make  the  needed  repairs.  Do  not 
tlink  that  we  are  not  paying  for  such 
s4ortsightedne.ss.    Reflect  but  briefly  on 


the  billions  spent  in  the  past  decade  for 
public  housing  and  urban  renewal. 

Let  me  set  forth  a  few  statistics  that 
point  to  the  great  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion: 

In  the  1956  National  Housing  Inven- 
tory, nearly  2  million  owner-occupied 
housing  units  were  reported  to  be  dilapi- 
dated. Of  this  number,  1.7  million  were 
occupied  by  owners  whose  annual  in- 
comes were  less  than  $6,000. 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  these  people — 
battling  the  high  cost  of  living,  inflation, 
and  day-to-day  expenses — cannot  afford 
and  have  no  incentive  to  make  extensive 
repairs  to  their  substandard  dwellings? 

This  same  survey  showed  that  another 
4.5  million  homes  are  deficient  in  some 
major  respect  so  as  to  be  substandard. 

The  occupants  of  many  of  these  dwell- 
ings in  need  of  repair  are  our  elderly 
citizens — and  those  with  large  families 
who  can  afford  no  better.  The  enforce- 
ment of  housing  codes  to  bring  such  sub- 
standard housing  into  the  realm  of  safety 
imposes  a  severe  financial  strain  upon 
their  limited  resources.  Passage  of  this 
bill  will  not  only  offer  them  an  Incentive, 
but  a  measure  of  financial  and  tax  relief 
as  well. 

Equally  important  as  the  rehabilitation 
of  existing  substandard  housing  is  the 
prevention  of  deterioration  and  decay  in 
homes  that  are  not  yet  blighted.  How 
many  homes  in  each  of  your  districts  are 
now  in  need  of  paint  and  repair — and 
how  long  will  it  be  before  they  become 
part  of  a  slum?  While  we  have  spent 
billions  battling  the  effect,  we  have  neg- 
lected entirely  the  cause. 

There  will  be  those  who  argue  that  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  will  "cost"  the  Federal 
Government  severely  in  tax  returns — 
that  the  answer  lies  in  heavy  Federal 
spending  for  urban  renewal  and  public 
housing,  programs  on  which  billions  of 
tax  dollars  have  been  lavished.  A  fal- 
lacious argument,  indeed.  The  street  of 
the  Federal  dole  is  a  street  of  no  return. 
It  has  but  one  destination:  fiscal  insol- 
vency, dependency,  bureaucracy. 

I  sincerely  believe  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced today  points  the  way  to  a  sensi- 
ble and  equitable  solution  to  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  pressing  problems,  that  of 
adequate  and  safe  housing  for  our  citi- 
zens. By  passage  of  this  bill,  we  can 
extend  the  hand  of  cooperation  to  our 
people  and  our  local  government  who 
need  it  most. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  here  to 
consider  the  measure  closely  and  join 
with  me  in  seeking  its  early  adoption. 


Salute  to  Schell  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  RANDALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  make  this 
insertion  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
because  I  honestly  believe  I  have  an 
opportunity    to   say   just   a   few   words 
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about  a  small  community  in  the  Fourth 
Missouri  District  which  is  unique  so  far 
as  its  determination  to  set  about  solving 
its  own  problems  and  refusing  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

Schell  City  is  a  community  of  450 
people  in  northern  Vernon  County  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Osage  River.  It 
has  recently  been  the  object  of  a  long 
feature  story  in  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Leader. 
Springfield  is  the  nearest  metropolitan 
center  to  Schell  City.  Earlier  the  Daily 
Mail  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  the  county  seat 
of  Vernon  County,  had  published  a 
lengthy  feature  story  similar  to  that  in 
the  Springfield  paper. 

Noteworthy  are  some  of  the  descrip- 
tions by  the  Springfield  News  and  Leader 
which  heads  its  editorial  "The  Schell 
City  Story :  A  Village  Wakes  Up."  In  the 
language  of  Mayor  Warren  O.  Haddix: 

We  woke  up  to  the  fact  the  town  was 
dying  and  we  decided  we  weren't  going  to 
let  that  happen. 

I  said  previously  that  what  is  happen- 
ing to  Schell  City  may  be  unique,  and  I 
meant  that  about  a  year  ago  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Congress,  Senator 
Kakl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota,  offered  a 
bill  which  would  create  a  commission  to 
study  the  problems  of  small  towns. 
After  adjournment,  the  residents  of  this 
community  invited  their  Congressman 
to  appear  before  a  meeting  of  the  Schell 
City  Lions  Club  and  were  interested  in  a 
cosponsorship  by  their  Congressman  of 
a  similar  bill  on  the  House  side.  No 
such  bill  was  ever  prepared  and  intro- 
duced and  the  clear  implication  is  that 
the  people  of  this  commimity  decided 
they  would  not  wait  for  any  further 
studies,  but  would  set  about  to  rejuve- 
nate their  own  town  by  their  own  efforts 
through  cooperation  and  mutiial  help 
without  the  necessity  of  any  outside  as- 
sistance. 

Tlie  first  step  was  the  formation  of  the 
Schell  City  Industrial  Development 
Committee.  Itiey  made  a  few  simple 
surveys  and  found  there  was  an  ample 
labor  supply  and  set  out  to  locate  a  gar- 
ment factory.  The  committee  found 
that  the  pump  in  the  middle  of  Main 
Street  was  not  an  adequate  source  of 
water,  and  proceeded  to  install  a  fine, 
modom  water  system.  Dial  telephones 
became  a  reality  and  was  another  item 
of  progress  together  with  the  purchase 
of  new  fire  equipment.  There  has  just 
been  completed  a  new  brick  post  office 
building,  with  a  omcrete  parking  lot,  to 
l>e  dedicated  on  May  29.  It  is  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasiire  of  their  Congressman 
to  participate  in  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. A  newspaper  office  has  Just 
been  opened,  and  In  April  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Schell  City  Ledger  to  be 
printed  in  the  town  in  12  years  came  off 
the  press.  Then  this  progressive  com- 
munity discovered  it  did  not  have  a  doc- 
tor, once  having  had  five  doctors  but  the 
last  one  had  passed  on  more  than  5  years 
ago.  The  committee  approached  the 
Sears-Roebuck  Poimdatlon  who  helps 
find  physicians  for  rural  areas  and  the 
business  people  of  this  "Never  say  die" 
town  proceeded  to  foim  a  corporation 
and  sold  shares  at  $25  each  in  the  amount 


of  $35,000  to  obtain  a  medical  center. 
The  center  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
8  weeks.  The  Aioerican  Academy  of 
General  Practice  in  its  March  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  pronounced  this 
medical  center  as  the  most  dramatic  and 
artistic  recently  undertaken  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Schell  City  Lions  Club  has  been 
very  active  in  this  CMnmunity  rejuvena- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  this  program, 
was  organized  and  chartered.  One  of 
the  first  moves  of  this  club  was  to  lead 
a  cleanup,  paintup  campaign  and  sug- 
gested that  some  of  the  old  fashioned 
wooden  store  awnings  that  dated  the 
buildings  be  removed.  Then  quickly 
came  the  countersuggestion  that  these 
should  not  be  removed  as  it  might  spoil 
the  unique  architectural  features.  The 
club  and  the  citizens  promptly  decided 
to  accent  these  old  awnings  by  repairing 
and  building  more,  and  also  to  continue 
such  signs  as  General  Store  painted 
flat  above  the  awnings  in  the  old  time 
way.  Thus,  the  new  look  for  Schell 
City  will  be  that  of  an  antique  nature. 
Interesting  enough  to  attract  comment 
and  lure  visitors. 

The  Lions  Club  members  look  forward 
to  the  time  that  there  may  t>e  an  in- 
teresting museum  in  town.  The  M.  K. 
L  T.  Railroad  Station  may  someday  serve 
as  such  a  museiim,  as  mainline  pas- 
senger trains  between  St.  Louis  and  Gal- 
veston do  not  presently  schedule  a  stop 
at  Schell  City. 

Why  so  much  publicity  about  this 
movement?  Because,  I  repeat  again,  it 
is  unique  when  a  small  community  is 
determined  to  improve  its  town  with  no 
help  but  its  own.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment committee  expects  to  main- 
tain this  publicity  to  attract  visitors  to 
its  historic  sites,  but  will  continue  to 
look  for  industry  which  it  confidently 
expects  to.  attract.  After  the  new  doc- 
tor, there  will  have  to  t)e  a  prescription 
shop.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  their 
plans  and  promotions. 

Both  Mayor  Haddix  and  Adrian  Las- 
ley,  president  of  the  Lions  Club,  say  that 
the  nearby  city  of  Nevada  is  becoming 
worried  for  fear  these  progressive  citi- 
zens will  try  to  move  the  coimty  seat  to 
ScheU  City. 

Citizens  of  Schell  City,  your  Congress- 
man and  all  those  who  have  l>een  in- 
terested observers  in  your  most  progres- 
sive program  of  self-help,  repeat  "We 
salute  you,  Schell  City." 


Waterwaj  User  Ckarf e  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   FKNNSTLVAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRJSSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  26, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa 
Wednesday,  May  25,  I  introduced  HJl. 
12395,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Inland  Nayi- 
gation  Commissioa  and  to  authorize  the 
provision  and  colleetlon  of  fair  and  rea- 
sonable charges  for  use  of  inland  water- 


way navigational  improvements,  con- 
structed, maintained,  or  operated  with 
Federal  funds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Representing  as  I  do,  from  the  stand- 
point  of  populatiOTi,  the  largest  rail- 
road population  in  the  United  States 
H.R.  12395  was  introduced  to  eliminate 
an  inequitable  situation  that  discrimi- 
nates against  the  Nation's  railroads,  and 
users  of  the  highway  system  of  the 
Nation. 

If  H.R.  12395  is  enacted  into  law  in- 
land waterway  users  would  pay  a 
user's  charge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  thus  remedy  the  existing  evil 
of  unfair  competition  that  exists  in  our 
present  nationwide  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  United 
States,  Congress  has  expended  public 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion on  inland  waterways.  In  the  early 
period  of  our  history  these  expenditures 
were  relatively  small. 

These  expenditures  have  greatly  in- 
creased over  the  years,  however,  and  as 
they  have  increased  the  justification  for 
th^n  has  become  increasingly  weaker. 
The  country  is  now  fully  settled  and  en- 
joys an  efficient  >>nd  mature  transporta- 
tion system.  Government  spending  for 
all  purposes  is  at  a  very  high  leveL  So 
are  taxes.  Use  of  tax  revenues  to  im- 
prove inland  navlgati(»i,  once  a  public 
benefit,  has  beccxne  a  public  burden. 
General  tax  revenues  that  should  t>e 
spent  for  general  public  purposes,  or 
conserved  to  permit  tax  reduction,  are 
being  spent  instead  to  provide  special 
benefits  to  identifiable  classes  of  our  cit- 
izens who  could  easily  pay  the  cost  of 
those  benefits  wherever  they  derive  from 
economically  sound  projects.  And,  of 
course,  in  situations  where  this  would  not 
be  the  case  the  improvements  shduld  not 
be  made.  The  time  has  come  to  put  the 
Nation's  inland  waterways  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  by  imposing  compensa- 
tory user  charges  to  he  paid  by  those 
who  directly  benefit  from  these  expendi- 
tures and  thus  to  remove  an  unjustifi- 
able burden  from  the  taxpayers  and  the 
Treasury. 

There  is  almost  no  dispute  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  user  charge  principle. 
Presidents  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry 
Truman  and  Ehright  D.  Eisenhower  have 
all  publicly  urged  the  imposition  of  such 
charges  for  the  use  of  publicly  provided 
transportation  facilities.     Virtually   all 
economists    who    have    considered    the 
question  have  advocated  such  charges; 
and  the  Transportation  Association  of 
America,   through   its  carrier,  shipper, 
user  and  investor  panels — excepting  only 
the  waterway  panel — has  endorsed  the 
principle.    Agreement  in  principle,  how- 
ever, is  of  no  avail  without  a  means  of 
putting  the  principle  into  effect.    Tlus 
bill  is  such  a  means  of  effectuating  this 
principle  as  respects  inland  waterways. 
It  does  not  extend  to  other  types  of 
transp<M-tatiCHi    facilities    furnished    at 
public  expense  because  it  seems  probable 
that  adequate  charges  for  use  of  those 
facilities  will  ultimately  be  collected  by 
other  means.    Commercial  users  of  the 
highways  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States  do  not  now  contribute  in 
just  proportion  to  their  use,  but  the 
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Federal  Highway  Act  of  1956  provides  the 
'  necessary  machinery  for  adjusting  high- 
way user  charges  to  that  end.  And  ofB- 
cials  of  the  airline  industry  have  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  to  pay  user 
charges  throxigh  other  special  means. 
For  that  reason,  the  present  bill  is  con- 
fined to  inland  waterways.  The  need  in 
the  case  of  waterways,  in  other  words, 
appears  more  clear  cut.  No  user  charge 
of  any  kind  has  been  paid  by  those 
who  operate  on  inland  waterways  and 
spokesmen  for  the  waterway  industry 
have  even  opposed  the  user  charge  prin- 
ciple. Such  an  attitude  is  completely 
without  justification. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Inland 
Navigation  Commission  consisting  of 
five  members,  three  to  be  full  time  and 
two  to  be  ex  ofBcio  the  incumbents  for 
the  time  being  of  the  positions  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  Comptroller 
General.  The  Commission  thus  formed 
is  directed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  inland 
waterway  improvements  as  defined  in 
the  bill,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  use 
that  will  be  made  of  such  waterways, 
and  to  impose  on  users  fair  charges 
which  will  approximately  compensate 
the  United  States  for  that  cost.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  periodic  revisions  of 
charges  as  exp^ience  dictates.  No  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  recover  costs  already 
laid  out  in  projects  no  longer  used  and 
useful.  Users  will  be  asked  to  pay  only 
for  the  remaining  undepreciated  cost  of 
projects  now  useful,  the  cost  of  future 
projects  amortized  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  50  years,  and  current  mainte- 
nance and  administrative  costs. 

In  performing  this  task  the  Commis- 
sion is  authorized  and  directed  to  obtain 
the  fullest  possible  information  and  to 
consider  any  information  or  views  that 
may  be  submitted  to  it  by  interested  per- 
sons. It  may  make  reasonable  classifi- 
cations of  users,  vessels,  and  types  of 
use.  It  must  publish  its  orders  and  de- 
terminations to  the  end  that  all  affected 
persons  will  be  well  aware  of  their  obli- 
gations thereunder. 

Charges  imposed  on  owners  and  op- 
erators of  cargo  vessels  are  to  be  based 
primarily  on  ton-miles.   The  Commission 
will  also  be  at  liberty  to  consider  and 
apply  any  other  relevant  criteria,  such 
as  those  specified  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Act.    There  are  in  addition  cer- 
tain flat  charges  to  be  imposed  on  all 
vessels.    Pleasure  craft  and  Government- 
owned   vessels,   as   well   as   commercial 
vessels,  are  included.    This  is  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  discrimi- 
nation against  any  particular  class  of 
operators  that  might  otherwise  exist.    It 
is  the  intention  of  the  bill,  however,  that 
the  Commission  shall  impose  on  pleasure 
craft  only  such  limited  charges  as  are 
appropriate  to   the  nature  of  the  use 
made  by  such  craft  of  Inland  waterways 
and  the  improvements  therein. 

The  scheme  of  user  charges  set  up  by 
tne  bill  does  not  contemplate  the  impo- 
sition of  charges  that  vary  with  the  cost 
of  particular  works  used  by  particular 
vessels.  Any  attempt  to  establish  spe- 
cific charges  for  the  use  of  specific  locks 
dams,  channels,  and  the  like  would  be 
whoUy  impractical.  Instead,  an  overall 
approach   has  been   used  whereby  the 
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tc  tal  cost  of  all  inland  waterway  naviga- 
ti>n  facilities  will  be  recovered  through 
charges  that  are  uniform  throughout 
tie  coimtry  for  the  same  classes  and 
tjpes  of  operations.  In  this  way  the 
am  of  reimbursement  will  be  achieved 
tl  irough  fair  and  moderate  charges  that 
ai-e  nondiscriminatory,  and  no  major 
economic  dislocations  will  ensue.  This 
is  exactly  the  principle  applied  to  financ- 
ii  g  of  the  highway  program. 

The  Government  is  given  authority  to 
c  )llect  moderate  fines  for  failure  to  obey 
tl  le  lawful  orders  of  the  Commission  and 
to  collect  by  civil  action  any  user 
c  larges  unpaid.  Users  are  given  a  right 
t<i  appeal  to  the  courts  from  any  Com- 
niission   order   they   deem   unlawful   or 

0  herwise  improper. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  greatly 
ii  iprove  the  transportation  system  of  the 

1  nited  States  and  would  benefit  the  gen- 
e  -al  taxpayers.  The  existence  of  free 
fiicilities  at  the  disposal  of  waterway  op- 
e  -ators.  moreover,  has  proved  to  be  a 
d  scriminatory  burden  to  other  forms  of 
t:  ansportation,  such  as  railroads  and 
p  pelines,  that  pay  their  own  costs  plus 
tl  Lxes  in  addition.  Users  of  inland  water- 
V  ays  are  an  identifiable  group  entirely 
a  Die  financially  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
transportation  and,  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial operators.  Jo  pass  along  to  their 
c  istomers  an  appropriate  portion  of 
t  lose  costs.  It  is  an  illusion  to  assume 
ti  lat  subsidized  transportation  by  inland 
waterway  is  cheap.  In  fact,  much  of  it 
ii  expensive  and  wasteful.  Transporta- 
tion  subsidies  that  are  not  related  to 
e:onomic  needs  generate  excessive  ca- 
pacity which  becomes  a  costly  drain  on 
national  resources.  And.  in  any  event, 
f  1  ee  facilities  enjoyed  by  waterway  oper- 
axjrs  create  wasteful  distortions  in  the 
ei  ;onomy  because  each  shipper's  decision 
t<»  use  water  transportation  is  almost  al- 
ways dictated  at  least  in  part  by  con- 
siderations of  special  cost  benefit  pro- 
vded  by  taxpayers  rather  than  by  the 
tiue  cost  advantages  of  that  mode  of 
tl  ansportation.  Enactment  of  the  bill 
wiuld.  therefore,  constitute  a  signifi- 
es nt  step  toward  a  national  transporta- 
tijn  system  that  conforms  to  economic 
re  ality. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that 
a:  I  of  the  dates  in  the  attached  bill  have 
boen  corrected  so  as  to  advance  each 
di.te  by  1  year: 

A  Bill  To  Establish  the  Inland  Navigation 
Commission;  To  Authorize  the  Provision 
»ND  Collection  or  Fair  and  Reasonable 
Charges  for  Use  of  Inland  Waterway 
Navigational  Improvements  Constructed. 
Maintained,    or    Operated    Wfth    Federal 

P^NDS;     AND    for    OtHKR    PURPOSES 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ripresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  assembled. 

5ECTION  1.  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be 

cil  Bd  as  the  "Inland  Navigation  Act  of  I960." 

llEc.   2.  Policy.— It   is   hereby   c»oclared   to 

be  the  national  policy  to  recover  the  cost  of 

ceitaln    inland   waterway  Improvementa.    to 

thd  extent  that  they  are  xised  and  useful  In 

narigatlon  and  are  provided  In  whole  or  In 

pajt    through    the    expenditure    of    Federal 

f ui  ids.  by  requiring  payment  from  the  users 

th«reof  of  fair  and  reasonable  user  charges 

thet  will  In  the  aggregate  approximate  the 

otterwlse  unreimbursed  cost  thereof  to  the 

Un  ted  States. 


Sec.  3.  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(a)  "capital  cost"  means  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  departments  or 
agencies  of  constructing,  reconstructing  (In- 
cluding Interest  during  construction  or  re- 
construction at  a  rate  per  annum  equal  to 
the  weighted  average  rate  per  annum  paid 
by  the  United  States  on  new  Issues  of  debt 
securities,  of  maturities  exceeding  five  years, 
during  the  calendar  year  next  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  expenditures  are 
made  or  to  be  made,  plus  one-half  percent 
per  annum  to  cover  the  administrative  cost 
of  borrowing),  or  procuring  any  improve- 
ment to  any  inland  waterway  used  or  useful 
for  navigation  of  such  nature  as  to  be  prop- 
erly attributable  to  capital  account  under 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  dams,  locks, 
bridges,  cuts,  Alls,  dump  areas,  rights  of  way, 
relocations,  lighthouses,  channels,  canals, 
buildings,  offices,  docks,  piers,  and  pilings; 

(  b)  "Commission"  means  the  Inland  Navi- 
gation Commission  established  hereby: 

ic)  "cost,  '  when  applied  to  Inland  water- 
way Improvements  means  the  Federal  funds 
paid  out  or  to  be  paid  out  In  any  given 
period  for 

( 1 )  operating  and  maintaining  inland 
waterway  improvements  for  purposes  of 
navigation  (Including  all  administrative  ele- 
ments thereof) ; 

(2)  administering  and  enforcing  this  act; 

(3)  amortizing  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
fifty  years  from  date  of  the  respective  ex- 
penditures (Including  interest  on  the  un- 
amortized portion  at  the  rate  sp>eclfled  in 
(a)  hereof)  the  capital  cost  of  Inland  water- 
way Improvements  paid  out  subsequent  to 
December  31,  1960;  and 

( 4 )  amortizing  over  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty  years  from  December  31,  1960  (Includ- 
ing Interest  on  the  unamortized  portion  at 
the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum)  the  ap- 
proximate undepreciated  capital  cost  of  In- 
land waterway  Improvements  used  and  use- 
ful for  purposes  of  navigation  at  such  date, 
which  cost  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
any  estimate  thereof  th»t  may  be  furnished 
to  the  Commission  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, United  States  Army; 

(d)  "Federal  funds"  means  public  monies 
or  credits  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
departments  or  agencies,  whether  directly 
paid  or  applied  for  purposes  mentioned  In 
this  act  or  Indirectly  so  paid  or  applied 
through  non-Federal  agencies; 

(e)  "Improved."  when  applied  to  any 
waterway,  means  one  that  has  been  or  la 
being  partly  or  wholly  constructed,  main- 
tained, operated,  marked,  deepened,  widened, 
or  otherwise  altered  in  aid  of  navigation  with 
Federal  funds; 

(f)  "improvement"  means  any  Uilng  or 
service  supplied  to  or  for  any  waterway  In 
aid  of  navigation  by  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds; 

(g)  "Inland  waterway"  means  any  use  and 
useful  Improved  waterway  or  portion  thereof 
the  Improvements  to  which  are  primarily  for 
the  use  of  vessels  other  than  oceangoing 
vessels,  except  the  Great  Lakes  and  their 
Interconnecting  channels,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  and  International  boundary  waters: 

(h)  "vessel"  means  every  description  of 
water  craft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water; 

(1)  "waterway"  means  any  navigable  river, 
lake,  canal,  channel  or  other  body  of  water, 
natural  or  artificial,  located  in  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  Commission. — 

(a)  To  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In 
Sec.  2  hereof  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Inland  Navigation  Commission,  consisting  of 
five  Commissioners,  three  of  whom  (one  be- 
ing designated  as  Chairman)  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  two 
of  whom  shall  be  ex  officio  the  Incumbents 


lor  the  time  being  of  the  offices  of  Secretary 
i>f  the  Treasury  and  Comptroller  General. 
The  Commissioners  so  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  continue  In  office  as  desig- 
nated by  the  President  for  terms  of  two, 
four,  and  six  years,  respectively,  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  Their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  Commissioners  orig- 
inally appointed,  except  that  any  person  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appoint- 
ed only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  No 
more  than  two  of  the  Commissioners,  ex- 
cluding Commissioners  ex  officio,  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  same  political  party. 
Each  Commissioner  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  (20,000  per  annum, 
except  that  Commissioners  ex  officio  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  for  their 
services  as  such. 

(b)  Three  Commissioners  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  principal  office  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  Commission  shall  have  an  official 
seal,  to  be  kept  in  the  custody  of  Its  Chair- 
man or  such  officer  as  he  shall  designate, 
w^hlch  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  5.  Oenoul  Powkxs  of  Commission.- 
For  the  ptupose  of  carrj'lng  out  Its  func- 
tions the  Commission — 

(a)  May  sue  and  be  sued: 

(b)  May  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  by- 
laws, rules,  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  in  which  its  business  may  be  con- 
ducted and  the  powers  vested  In  It  may  be 
excrcl.sed; 

(c)  May  make  and  carry  out  any  contracts 
or  agreements  deemed  necessary  or  desirable 
in  the  conduct  of  Its  business; 

(d)  May  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  of  such  officers. 
attorneys,  and  employees  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  conduct  of  its  business, 
define  their  authority  and  duties,  and  dele- 
gate to  them  powers  vested  In  the  Com- 
mission; and 

(e)  May  make  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
ders respecting  the  issuance  of  licenses  and 
the  establishment  of  charges  and  requiring 
the  filing  of  reports  by  owners,  operators, 
trustees,  agents,  masters,  or  charterers  of 
vessels  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
in  such  form  and  of  such  content  as  will  aid 
it  in  performing  Its  duties  hereunder. 

Sec.  6.  Uses  Chaboes. — 

(&)  On  or  before  December  31,  1961,  the 
Commission  shall  estimate,  for  each  of  the 
calendar  years  1962.  1963.  and  1964,  (1)  the 
approximate  cost  of  Inland  waterway  Im- 
provements. (11)  the  probable  character  and 
extent  of  the  navigational  use  to  which  In- 
land waterways  will  be  put  by  all  users,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  the  States,  and 
chelr  agencies  and  Instrumentalities,  (111) 
the  probable  classes  and  numbers  of  users 
thereof,  and  (Iv)  the  numbers  and  types  of 
vessels  which  will  probably  navigate  Inland 
waterways.  Every  third  year  thereafter  the 
Comn.lsslon  shall  make  like  estimates  for 
succeeding  three-year  periods. 

(b)  The  Commission's  estimate  of  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  Inland  waterway  Improve- 
ments for  the  respective  calendar  years  1962, 
1983,  and  1964  may.  In  the  Commission's 
discretion,  be  based  on  the  cost  thereof  for 
the  respective  calendar  years  1958,  1959,  and 
1960  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
Each  estimate  made  every  third  year  there- 
after may  likewise  be  l>ased  on  the  cost 
thereof  for  the  three  calendar  years  Imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  In  which  such 
estimate  is  made. 

(c)  On  or  before  December  31,  1961,  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimates  provided  for  In  (a)  and 
(b)  hereof,  the  Commission  shall  determine, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  7  hereof, 
the  kind  and  amount  of  charges  which,  when 
Imposed  on  persons    (Including  the  United 


States,  the  States,  and  their  agencies  and 
instrumentalities)  expected  to  use  Inland 
waterways  dtirlng  the  calendar  years  1963, 
1963,  and  1964,  wUl  yield  amounts  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  estimated  cost  of  inlanc 
waterway  improvements  for  that  period. 
Every  third  year  thereafter  the  Commission 
shall  make  a  like  determination  for  each 
succeeding  three-year  period. 

(d)  In  making  the  estimates  provided  for 
in  (a)  and  (b)  hereof  and  the  determina- 
tions provided  for  In  (c)  hereof,  the  Com- 
mission may  use  information  assembled  by 
Its  staff  or  by  any  other  agency  of  the  United 
States,  reported  to  it  by  users,  or  submitted 
to  It  at  any  public  hearings  It  may  hold  for 
the  purpose.  The  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  avail  Itself  of  services,  informa- 
tion, or  personnel  furnished,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  when  appropriate,  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  the 
Maritime  Administration,  or  any  other  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
The  Commission  shall  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register,  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
making  of  any  estimate  or  determination 
provided  for  by  (a),  (b).  or  (c)  hereof,  an 
order  summarizing  the  factual  basis  of  each 
such  estimate  or  determination  and  the  pro- 
jections and  assumptions  which  may  torm 
a  part  of  such  basis.  The  Commission  shaU 
afford  Interested  persons  an  opportunity  to 
submit  written  comments  thereon  and  shall 
consider  such  comments  in  making  subse- 
quent estimates  and  determinations. 

(e)  May  make  rules,  regulations,  and  or- 
of  user  charges  to  be  Imposed  (subject  to 
sec.  7  hereof),  the  Commission  may  esUbllsh 
reasonable  classifications  of  users  based  on 
character  and  extent  of  estimated  use.  and 
types  of  vessels  used,  or  to  be  used,  and  may 
establish  charges  varying  as  among  such 
classifications:  but  there  shall  be  no  varia- 
tion in  form  or  amount  of  user  charges  by 
reason  of  particular  inland  waterways  used 
or  to  i>e  used.  The  Commission  shall  take 
into  account  the  amounts,  if  any,  by  which 
estimates  made  under  (a)  and  (b)  hereof 
for  prior  periods  shall  have  proved  excessive 
or  Inadequate. 

(f)  Determinations  of  user  charges  made 
in  accordance  with  this  section  shall  be 
published  as  orders  of  the  Commission  in 
the  Federal  Register  not  later  than  January 
15  next  succeeding  the  mnirtng  of  the  deter- 
mination and  shall  be  prominently  displayed, 
in  appropriate  form,  in  United  States  Post 
Offices  and  other  public  places  as  soon  there- 
after as  may  be.  Payment  of  not  less  than 
one  third  of  such  user  charges  shall  l>e  re- 
quired not  later  than  June  30  of  each  cal- 
endar year  succeeding  such  determination 
and  shall  be  made  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment pursuant  to  regulations  to  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Such  payment  shall  be  evidenced  by  a  li- 
cense or  licenses  to  be  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mission; but  the  Commission  may  by  order 
exempt  any  person  or  class  of  persons  from 
the  licensing  requirement  if.  In  Its  judgment, 
the  necessity  for  obtaining  or  displaying 
such  license  would  be  unduly  burdensome 
and  would  not  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

<gi  The  owner,  operator,  tiustee,  agent, 
master,  or  charterer  of  any  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  shall  be  liable  for  payment  of  the 
charges  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under 
this  Act. 

(h)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  Its  or- 
ganization the  Commission  shall  compile 
and  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  the  Inland  waterways  or  portions  thereof 
comprehended  by  this  Act  and  may  there- 
after from  time  to  time  amend  or  modify 
such  list. 

Sec.  7.  Measure  or  Usm  Chabces. — User 
charges  Imposed  hereunder  shall  be  meas- 
ured in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  Cabgo  vessels. — Cargo  vessels  of  more 
than  five  gross  displacement  tons  shall  be 


subject  to  charges  based  primarily  on  ton- 
miles.  To  the  extent  that  Information 
deemed  reliable  shall  l>e  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commission,  charges  may  vary  ac- 
cording to  classes  of  vessels  and  classes  of 
cargo  carried  or  to  be  carried. 

(b)  Passenger  vessels. — ^Passenger  vessels 
certified  for  the  transportation  of  10  or  more 
passengers  for  hire  shall  be  subject  to 
charges  based  primarily  on  passenger-miles. 

(c)  All  Vessels. — In  addition  to  the  charge 
or  charges  measured  In  the  manner  set  forth 
in  (a)  and  (b)  hereof,  vessels  shall  be  sub- 
ject to — 

(I)  a  flat  charge  per  horsepower,  In  the 
case  of  self-propelled  vessels  of  more  than  60 
installed  horsepower;    and 

(II)  a  flat  charge  per  foot  for  each  foot  of 
overall  length.  In  the  case  of  all  other  ves- 
sels exceeding  30  feet  in  such  length. 

(d)  Apportionment.— The  Commission 
shall  initially  flx  charges  under  (c)  hereof 
calculated  to  yield  approximately  10  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  cost  to  be  recovered 
in  any  given  period.  The  Commission  shall 
initially  flx  charges  under  (a)  and  (b)  hereof 
to  recover  the  remaining  90  per  centum  of 
such  aggregate  cost  at  levels  such  that  the 
aggregate  receipts  attributable  to  vessels  sub- 
ject to  (a)  shall  liear  approximately  the  same 
proportion  to  those  attributable  to  vessels 
subject  to  (b)  as  the  aggregate  gross  displace- 
ment tonnage  of  vessels  subject  to  (a)  bears 
to  that  of  vessels  subject  to  (b) .  In  1965  or 
thereafter  the  Commission  may  by  order  es- 
tablish percentages  or  proportions  differing 
from  those  sjiecifled  In  this  section,  and  may 
flx  charges  accordingly. 

Sec.  8.  Penalties  and  Actions. — 

(a)  On  and  after  July  1.  1083,  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  operate  any  ves- 
sel on  any  Inland  waterway  unless  an  appro- 
priate license  or  exemption  therefrom  has 
been  Issued  in  respect  of  such  vessel,  and 
such  license.  If  any.  is  carried  ^ereon.  and 
is  shown  on  demand  to  any  person  thereunto 
duly  authorized  by  the  Commission.  The 
owner,  operator,  trustee,  agent,  master  or 
charterer  of  any  such  \essel  shall  be  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $250  for  each  offense,  each  day 
of  operation  or  use  on  an  Inland  waterway 
to  constitute  a  separate  offense.  Such  fine 
may  be  recovered  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  resides  by  action  of  the  United 
States  atttMTiey  for  such  district  on  Informa- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Willful  failure  to  file  any  report  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(e)  hereof  shall  subject  the  offender  to 
a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  Knowingly 
false  statements  as  to  material  facts  made 
In  any  such  report  shall  subject  the  maker 
thereof  to  the  penalties  Imposed  for  perjury 
In  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  collect  by  civil 
action  or  suit  in  admiralty  instituted  In 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  the  vessel 
is  located  any  and  all  charges  established 
by  the  Commission  that  may  l>e  due  and 
unpaid.  Such  civil  action  may  be  taken 
against  any  of  the  persons  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  such  charges  or  fees,  but  the  availa- 
bility of  such  action  shall  not  constitute  a 
btu-  to  a  suit  In  admiralty  against  the  vessel. 

Sec.  9.  Review. — Any  person  aggrieved  by 
an  order  of  the  Commission  may  apply  to 
the  Commission  for  reconsideration  of  such 
order.  The  Commission  shaU  have  power  to 
grant  or  deny  such  application  and  to  abro- 
gate or  modify  such  order.  Its  action  in  so 
doing  shall  become  final  and  conclusive 
thirty  days  after  notification  thereof  shall 
have  been  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister unless  within  that  period  a  petition 
for  review  shall  have  been  filed  by  a  person 
aggrieved  by  such  action  In  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia   Circuit   or    In   the   United    Stotes 
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CSourt  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which 
such  person  resides.  Such  court  shall  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  In  this 
regard  as  in  the  case  of  petitions  to  re- 
view orders  of  the  Federal  Power  Commls 
slon  now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law.  Th 
Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  final  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  now  or  hereafter 
provided  by  law.  The  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  reconsideration  shall  not  operate  as 
a  stay  of  the  Commission's  order,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commission;  and 
the  filing  of  a  petition  for  review  shall  not 
operate  as  such  a  stay,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  Repeals. — All  acts,  resolutions,  or 
parts  thereof  Inconsistent  with  this  Act  are 
hereby  repealed. 
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Addrtt*    by    Scaator    Chavei    to    New 
Mexico  National  Gaard  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26,  I960 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
15,  I  delivered  an  address  to  the  New 
Mexico  National  Guard  Conference,  at 
Santa  Pe,  N.  Mex.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Speech  bt  Senator  I>ennis  Chavez,  New 
Mexico  Nationai.  Gxtaed  CONriRENCK 
In  the  past  5  years  the  concepts  of  war- 
fare and  military  tactics  have  been  affected 
by  greater  technological  gains  than  in  any 
other  period  in  our  history.  The  outlook 
for  the  future  is  for  even  more  accelerated 
advances  as  the  total  of  our  scienUflc  ex- 
periences pyramids  toward  yet  unknown  at- 
tainments. 

In  this  era  of  rapid  achievement  and 
change,  the  military  services  are  continually 
rushing  toward  positions  ^where  their  mis- 
sions must  be  reexamined.  The  old  must  be 
cast  aside  or  revitalized  to  fulfill  new  tasks. 
New  formula  and  new  attitudes  must  obtain. 
At  these  points,  where  the  new  order  of 
things  begins,  the  military  services  are  being 
challenged  as  to  their  ca{>acity  to  play  new 
roles,  to  fill  voids  no  other  can.  to  alter 
direction  to  seek  out  new  solutions. 

Today,  there  remain  a  good  many  people 
who  advocate  a  lesser  role  for  the  National 
Guard.  In  viewing  the  great  problems  of  ovir 
time  and  the  economic  and  strategic  con- 
cepts which  must  be  weighed  in  charting  our 
coiu^e,  they  Judge  the  National  Guard  in 
terms  of  previous  wars,  in  terms  of  older 
concepts.  They  are  always  looking  back 
Today,  in  all  our  policies  we  must  set  our 
sights  before  us.  not  behind  us. 

In  looking   back,   these  detractors  of   the 
NaUonal   Guard   don't   fall   to  see  the  great 
achievements    of    the    National    Guard— the 
fighting  at  the  rude  bridge  at  Concord  or  the 
bolstering  of  our  forces  in  the  great  wars 
or  the  poignant  sacrifice  of  the  New  Mexico 
National  Guard  at  Bataan.    No.  they  see  all 
these  things,  and  further  they  fully  realize      rr 
what  the  National  Guard  has  meant  to  the     b 
Nation  in  the  past.     The  trouble  with  these 
people  is  they  delineate  the  Guard's  present 
potential  by  the  yardstick  of  its  past  con- 
tributions. 
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They  see  the  National  Guard  of  today  as 

was  before.  They  think,  "Tee;  it  was  good 
'ihen,  but  we  dont  fight  that  kind  of  war 
my  more."  They  don't  look  ahead  and  en- 
visage the  great  roles  that  the  guard  is 
J  apable  of  playing.     They  dont  look  ahead 

d  see  how  this  potential  can  be  linked 
1  rlth  our  national  goals.  They  dont  look 
I, head  and  see  that  the  National  Guard  can 
]  (lay  various  parts  In  a  future  scheme  that 

has  never  played  before.  They  dont  look 
I  head  and  see  that  the  potential  of  the  Na- 
ional  Guard  can  be  utilized  in  offsetting  the 
1  conomic  and  strategic  challenges  that  bur- 
den us  as  the  citadel  of  freedom.  I  cannot 
I  mphasize  enough  that  what  the  National 
Ouard  can  do  today  Is  not  and  should  not 
l>e  limited  to  the  role  it  played  in  antiquity. 

The  person  who  desires  to  look  ahead  in 
>roviding  for  our  nationai   needs   has   only 

0  examine  the  recent  progress  of  the  Na- 
lonal  Guard  to  get  some  hint  as  to  the 
ast  potential   the  guard  can  bring  to  bear 

on  our  great  problems. 

In  recent   years   both    the    Army   and   Air 

1  National  Guard   have  taken   on   tasks  here- 

otore  reserved  for  the  Active  Army  and  Air 

^irce.     By  1961  the  Army  Nationai  Guard  Is 

)rogramed  to  operate  76  Nike-AJax  sites   in 

he  continental  United  States.     The  Hawaii 

^rmy  National   Guard   will  be   manning  six 

ites  equipped  with  Nlke-Hurcules   missiles. 

These  deadly  weapons  are  capable  of  carry- 

ng  atomic  warheads. 

This  defense  screen,  stretching  across  the 

ntire  expanse  of  the  Nation,  will   be  oper- 

ted  entirely  by  National  Guardsmen.     Con- 

iieritrated   In   the  most   vital   industrial   and 

jjopulatlon  centers,  it  is  an  integral  part  of 

our  air  defense  network. 

The  Air  Nationai  Guard  now  maintains  21 
ighter  squadrons  on   alert   status  with   air- 
craft and  crews  ready  to  meet  possibly  hos- 
.ile  planes  on  short  notice.     The  Air  National 
ijuard  also  has  4  aircraft  control  and  warn- 
ng  squadrons  on  alert  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
week.     Serving  as   part   of  the   active   Air 
i^'orce's  radar  network,  these  squadrons   are 
constantly  on  guard  against  sneak  attacks. 

These    full-time    mlnutemen    have    shown 
he  potential  of  the  National  Guard  to  par- 
iolpate  in  the  day-to-day  programs  of  the 
ctive  establishment.     By  effectively  assum- 
ing an  active  role  in  the  defense  of  our  Na- 
1 1on,    these    guardsmen    have    enabled    the 
ilctive  Army  and  Air  Force  to  use  their  lim- 
ited resources  and  still  spread  our  deterrent 
1  lower  over  a  far  wider  range.     With  the  aid 
f  the  National  Guard,  the  Active  Army  and 
Ir  Force  have  been   able   to  take  on  more 
diefense    responsibility     without     Increasing 
Ihelr  numbers. 
It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that  the 
ational  Guard  provides  the  best  way  to  pro- 
vide  adequately   trained  forces   in  sufficient 
I  umbers  without  placing  too  great  a  burden 
our  economy. 
Today  the  Army  Nationai  Guard  has  400,- 
men  and  almost  all  of  them  have  corn- 
dieted   basic   training.     As    a    result   of   new 
programs  which  provide  for  the  training  of 
rien  before  they  Join  their  units,  the  Army 
rational   Guard   has   for  more  than   a   year 
'^en  able  to  concentrate  on  unit  training. 

Last  year  and  the  year  before,  when  it  was 

rt-oposed   to  cut   the  strength  of  the  Army 

h  ational  Guard  and  Army  Reserve,  Congress 

resisted  and  set  a  strength  floor  of  400.000 

the  Army  National  Guard.     In  response 

the  will  of  Congress,  the  Army  National 

has  maintained  its  strength  level. 

1  was   pleased    to   learn   that    you   in   the 
w  Mexico  Army  National  Guard  were  sue- 
In  your  recruiting  efforts  during  this 

year  and  made  a  contribution  to  the 

nlalntenance  of  the  guard's  overall  strength 

°*-  the  end  of  March  1960  New  Mexico's  Army 

'onal    Guard    had    a    strength    of    3,485 

holds   its   place  among   the  few  States 

'-  consistently  maintain  near  maximum 
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Again  this  year  a  proposal  has  been  pre 
sented  to  the  Congress  to  cut  the  strength 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  from  400.000  men 
to  360,000.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  have  taken 
the  position  that  the  Army  Nationai  Guard 
needs  a  strength  of  400,000  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  effectiveness.  Because  I  too  am  con- 
vinced that  400,000  is  the  minimum  required. 
I  will  strongly  resist  a  further  cut  and  am 
optimistic  that  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
holds  to  the  same  convictions  as  I.  Because 
the  guard  has  the  capacity  to  meet  the  greater 
challenges  of  the  future,  this  effectiveness 
should  not  be  Impaired. 

With  the  recent  completion  of  its  nation- 
wide pentomic  reorganization,  the  stream- 
lined Army  National  Guard  is  ready  to  take 
its  place  beside  the  Active  Army  in  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  warfare. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  also  prepared  as 
never  before  to  meet  the  test  of  modern  war- 
fare. Its  62.000  airmen  and  8,600  officers  have 
a  degree  of  readiness  never  before  achieved. 

As  part  of  its  modernization  program  dur- 
ing the  next  year  or  so.  the  Air  National 
Guard  will  convert  18  squadrons  to  the  more 
deadly  and  effective  aircraft.  These  planes 
are  part  of  the  widely  acclaimed  Century 
Series,  a  term  that  has  become  more  familiar 
In  New  Mexico  than  in  most  States  since 
Albuquerque's  own  188th  Flghter-luterceptor 
Squadron  was  the  first  Air  National  Guard 
unit  in  the  country  to  receive  a  Century 
Series  aircraft. 

The  Air  National  Guard  is  also  assuming 
an  important  airlift  mission.  By  the  end  of 
tlie  present  fiscal  year,  the  first  Air  National 
Guard  squadron  will  be  trained  to  operate 
the  4-engine  C-97.  Six  squadrons  are 
scheduled  to  receive  a  ttital  of  48  of  these 
heavy  transports.  By  gaining  an  airlift  capa- 
bility the  Air  National  Guard  has  added 
another  Important  link  In  the  ever-increasing 
part  it  plays  in  national  defense. 

The  formidable  fighting  force  that  is  the 
National  Guard  is  spread  strategically 
through  every  portion  of  the  Nation.  The 
Air  Nationai  Guard  is  stationed  on  94  flying 
fields  and  <2  nonflylng  installations.  The 
Army  National  Guard  is  located  in  approxi- 
mately 2,500  conununlties  drawing  on  the 
human  wealth  of  virtually  every  corner  of 
the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Those  who  have  been  able  to  look  ahead 
have  foreseen  that  the  great  dispersal  of  these 
National  Guard  units  is  an  asset  that  can 
be  applied  to  our  national  needs  as  no  other 
can.  The  forward  lookers  have  realised  that 
the  Nationai  Guard  might  be  our  most  Im- 
portant resource  If  our  country  is  subjected 
to  a  nuclear  attack. 

Those  who  have  probed  the  future  have 
analyzed  the  period  following  a  nuclear  at- 
tack at  a  time  when  our  resiliency  may  well 
turn  the  tide  In  the  overall  struggle.  These 
forward  lookers  have  envisaged  a  recovery 
role  for  the  National  Guard  that  is  both 
prospective  and  particularly  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  Nationai  Guard. 

The  National  Guard  is  so  dispersed  that 
Its  entirety  would  not  succumb  to  a  nuclear 
attack.  A  framework  of  adequately  trained 
forces  would  ultimately  survive  and  be  pre- 
pared to  advance  with  our  own  nuclear  re- 
taliation. It  can't  be  disputed  that  the  con- 
clusive victor  in  a  nuclear  war  may  well  be 
the  Nation  that  can  rebound  with  well- 
trained  land  forces  to  occupy  the  enemy's 
territory. 

Although   the   National    Guard   represents 
an   Impressive  contribution  to  our  defense 
Its  budgetary  support  amounts  to  only  about 
I'l    percent  of  the  total  defense  budget  of 

$41   billion. 

The  budget  request  for  the  National 
Guard  in  fiscal  year  1961  amounts  to  about 
$610  million.  Although  small  in  comparison 
to  our  total  defense  needs  In  this  atomic 
age.  this  figure  is  enormous  when  compared 
to  the  standards  of  our  everyday   pursuits. 
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Consider,  for  example,  that  610  million 
minutes  have  not  passed  since  the  birth  of 
Christ. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  the  nearly  3,500 
Army  guardsmen  and  525  Air  guardsmen  are 
caught  up  in  this  swirling  tide  that  may  well 
affect  the  destiny  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Army 
Nationai  Guard,  the  total  number  of  New 
Mexico  units  was  reduced  by  one  one — from 
,S2  to  51.  But  in  terms  of  effectiveness,  the 
reorganization  of  the  New  Mexico  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  has  greatly  increased  its  value. 

The  reorganized  units  are  now  dovetailed 
with  those  of  the  Active  Army  to  provide 
the  needed  whole  In  the  event  of  mobiliza- 
tion. The  reorganization  has  enabled  the 
New  Mexico  Army  Guard  to  tighten  its  effi- 
ciency and  provide  for  a  more  significant 
contribution  to  national  defense. 

New  Mexico  can  take  pride  that  it  has 
contributed  to  the  commendable  perform - 
iince  of  the  National  Guard  throughout  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  this  vast  re- 
organization. Extensive  as  the  reorganiza- 
tion was.  requiring  changes  and  redistribu- 
tion from  the  ground  up,  the  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States  completed  the  reorgan- 
ization more  than  a  year  ahead  of  schedule 

Two  years  ago.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  ceremonies  when  New  Mex- 
ico's fighter  squadron  received  the  first  Cen- 
tury Series  aircraft  assigned  to  the  Air 
Nationai  Guard.  At  that  time  the  unit  be- 
came the  pathfinder  In  the  Century  Series 
because  of  its  outstanding  performance 
while  fiylng  the  old  F-80  Shooting  Star,  and 
because   of    the   fine  facilities   available   at 


Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  With  newer  and 
more  advanced  aircraft  being  made  avail- 
able to  the  Air  National  Guard  In  the  next 
several  years,  it  Is  probable  that  the  188th 
will  be  given  an  opix>rtunlty  to  get  even 
more  advanced  Centiory  Series  aircraft.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  informed  that  the  New 
Mexico  Air  National  Guard  will  have  F-102 
fighters  In  the  near  future.  The  announce- 
ment will  be  made  within  the  next  few  days. 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  provided  a  total  of  (3,394,547  fpr 
support  of  the  New  Mexico  Army  National 
Guard.  The  dollar  support  for  the  New 
Mexico  Air  National  Guard  totaled  $1,501,781 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

These  figures  are  large,  but  they  are  hardly 
close  to  the  total  Federal  investment  in  the 
New  Mexico  National  Guard.  Including 
buildings,  equipment,  and  other  capitalized 
items,  the  total  Federal  investment  in  the 
New  Mexico  National  Guard,  both  Army  and 
Air.  is  more  than  $54  million.  This  repre- 
sents a  capital  Investment  of  $13,500  for 
every  guardsman  in  the  State. 

Since  1950,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Nationai  Defense  Facilities  Act.  New  Mexico 
has  made  great  strides  in  providing  the  most 
up-to-date  structures  possible  for  Its  Army 
National  Guard  units.  During  the  past  10 
years,  a  total  of  $639,037  In  Federal  funds 
have  been  contributed  for  obligation  for  the 
construction  of  10  new  armories  in  New 
Mexico.  The  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
contribution  toward  the  construction  of  two 
more  armories,  at  Espanola  and  Socorro.  In 
addition,    projects    for    the    construction    of 


SENATE 

Fkidav.  May  27.  hH'A) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

Rev.  Oarland  Evans  Hopkins,  L.I.D., 
minister.  Walker  CThapel  (Methodists. 
Arlington,  Va.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  God  and  Father,  in  humility  we 
bow  our  heads  and  m  filial  love  lift  up 
our  hearts  to  Thee.  Thou  knowest  us. 
We  are  Thy  children,  inheriting  from 
Thee  our  spiritual  being,  each  of  us  a 
part  of  Thee,  possessors  of  Thy  nature, 
capable  of  growth  into  the  stature  of  our 
elder  brother,  Jesus  Christ. 

Thou  knowest,  too,  that  we  are  men, 
of  the  earth,  earthy:  of  the  world, 
worldly;  children  of  our  fathers  before 
us,  inheriting  from  them  our  human  na- 
ture, tempted  by  our  senses,  often  suc- 
ciunblng  to  selfishness,  pride,  envy,  ambi- 
tion; sometimes  rising  to  unselfish  cour- 
age, unflinching  sacrifice,  heroic  en- 
deavor. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  dual  natures 
and  for  showing  us  through  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  that  we  can  overcome  the  flesh 
and  can  grow  spiritually  into  complete 
likeness  to  Thee.  That  we  still  fail  to 
measure  up  to  the  fullness  of  the  stature 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  does  not  frus- 
trate us.  What  does  disturb  us  is  the 
slowness  of  our  growth  In  spiritual  stat- 
ure, the  dimness  of  our  spiritual  sight, 
the  daily  failure  to  do  the  things  we 
know  we  ought  to  do,  and  the  daily  doing 
of  things,  sayinff  of  words,  thinking  of 


thoughts  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  said, 
thought. 

Help  us  to  lift  our  vision  beyond  our- 
selves, our  interests — even  our  country. 
Help  us  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state 
and  our  country's  international  relation- 
ships apart  from  greed,  avarice,  and  lust 
for  ix)wer.  Help  us  to  apply  in  our  inter- 
national relationships  principles  of  love, 
justice,  and  humility.  Let  us  deal  with 
others  as  we  wish  to  be  dealt  with,  ever 
mindful  of  the  rights  we  claim,  careful 
never  to  violate  rights  we  cherish,  when 
claimed  by  others.  Let  us  beware  the 
foresworn  r>osture,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
take  the  first  step  toward  conciliation 
and  peace,  however  great  the  provocation 
may  have  been.  Give  us  such  confidence 
in  the  strength  and  righteousness  of  our 
Nation's  cause  that  we  shall  never  feel 
demeaned  or  humbled  to  admit  error, 
right  wrong,  or  walk  the  extra  mile. 
Help  us  really  to  believe  that  being  Chris- 
tian is  practical  politics. 

This  we  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
was  not  demeaned  by  walking  the  extra 
mile,  even  though  it  led  to  the  cross;  who 
losing,  won;  who  dying,  lived;  who  de- 
feated, triumphed:  even  our  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
May  26, 1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESEDENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 


armories  at  Clayton  and  Las  Vegas  are  in  the 
bill  for  authorization  In  fiscal  year  1961. 

Aa  a  Senator,  I  have  witnessed  the  adop- 
tion of  programs  to  Increase  the  prepared- 
ness, of  the  National  Guard.  I  am  proud  of 
my  support  of  these  programs  for  on  my 
visits  to  New  Mexico  I  have  seen  and  heard 
of  the  effects  of  these  programs  here  at  home 
I  have  experienced  great  pride  in  what  you 
have  done  for  oiu-  State  and  Nation. 

Military  leaders  in  Washington  have  called 
the  National  Guard  our  re.idlest  reser'  e 
force.  The  manifest  preparedness  of  the 
National  Guard  throughout  tlie  United 
States,  and  Its  contributions  to  the  round- 
the-clock  defense  network  of  the  Nation 
have  demonstrated  the  capability  of  t.he  Nii- 
tional  Guard,  both  Army  and  Air,  to  operate 
the  highly  technical  weapons  required  in 
modern  warfare.  Ptuthermore,  the  modern 
Mlnutemen  have  shown  that  the  Nationai 
Guard  Is  ready  to  jmrticlpate  in  the  day-to- 
day programs  of  the  active  establishment. 

In  spite  of  the  rapid  advances  in  military 
science,  the  guard  has  kept  pace.  But  the 
present  high  degree  of  effectiveness  In  the 
Nationai  Guard  Is  not  the  outer  limit  of  its 
effectiveness. 

Those  who  must  muster  our  means  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  this  modern  age  must 
not  fail  to  apply  all  the  resources  In  eur 
great  arsenal.  Most  of  aU,  in  applying  these 
resources,  they  must  look  to  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  future  needs  and  not  In 
terms  of  their  previous  use.  Let  us  look 
ahead  with  confidence  that  the  Nationai 
Guard  Is  America's  up-to-the-minute  men. 
ready,  willing  and  able  for  service  to  our 
State  and  Nation. 


to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  aimounced  that  on 
May  26,  1960,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J,  Res.  166)  authorizing  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  to  permit  certain  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  construction  work 
on  the  Capitol  Grounds  in  connection 
with  the  erection  of  a  building  on  pri- 
vately owned  property  adjsicent  thereto. 


MESSAGE  FORM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  1833  >  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  national  historic  site 
at  Bent's  Old  Fort,  near  La  Junta,  Colo., 
and  it  was  signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore., 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml'.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection  there- 
with be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstold,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  insurance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  act 
on  the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  and  withdraw- 
ing the  nominations  of  George  O.  Mauk, 
to  be  postmaster  at  Yolyn,  W.  Va..  and 
Robert  V.  Loft,  to  be  postmaster  at  Cap- 
ron,  ni. ;  which  nominating  message  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEIATINO  (for  Mr.  HausKA).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Oren  R.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  calendar 
will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 


The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  postmaster  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Piesident  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


ENTERING    OF    MOTION    FOR    RE- 
CONSIDERATION   OF    VOTE    DIS- 
AGREEING   TO    RESOLUTION    OF 
RATIFICATION      OF      EXECUTIVE 
N,  86TH  CONGRESS,  1ST  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee   [Mr.  Fulbright], 
I  enter  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  approving  the 
ratification  of  Executive  N,  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  an  opUonal  Protocol  of 
Signature   Concerning    the   Compulsory 
Settlement  of  Disputes  Arising  under  the 
Conventions  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was 
disagreed  to. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
moUon  will  be  entered,  as  in  executive 
session. 


May  27 


1960 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  point  where  a  motion  for  the  re- 
consideration of  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive  N, 
Calendar  No.  9,  was  not  agreed  to,  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper L 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Cooper 

Yesterday  I  voted  against  the  ratification 
of  the  Optional  Protocol  of  Signature  Con- 
cerning the  Compulsory  Settlement  of  Dis- 
putes Arising  under  the  Conventions  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  As  I  stated  immediately 
after  the  vote,  I  did  so  because  no  explana- 
tion of  the  protocol  was  given  to  the  Senate, 
and  there  was  no  discussion  of  the  issue  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken.  It  appeared  during 
the  rollcall  that  the  protocol  might  involve 
the  issue  of  the  Connally  reservation, 
although  the  committee  report  was  unclear 
as  to  this  issue.  Because  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  is  considering 
a  resolution  concerning  the  Connally  reser- 
vation, and  it  is  evidently  a  controversial 
matter,  I  thought  that  this  particular  proto- 
col should  be  explained  and  debated. 

I  am  glad  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  has  been  made.  Yesterday,  after  the 
vote  was  taken.  I  notified  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  that  I  would 
make  a  motion  to  reconsider,  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  heard  and  debated  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  fitting,  however,  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  made  the  motion.  The  motion  will  per- 
mit the  reconsideration  of  the  treaty,  full 
explanation  and  debate,  and  an  opportunity 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  cast  their 
vote  on  the  merits. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business.  \ 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Restoration  of 
Our  American  Republic,  of  Shreveport,  La  , 
favoring  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Restoration 
of  Our  American  Republic,  of  Shreveport, 
La.,  relating  to  subversive  or  disloyal  people 
In  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION  OP  KANSAS  ACADEMY 
OF  SCIENCE 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
92d  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Acad- 
emy of  Science  at  Baldwin,  on  April  29. 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  that  or- 
ganization urging  the  National  Park 
Service  to  consider  immediate  selection 
)f  a  suitable  area  of  no  less  than  25,000 
icres  of  grassland  for  a  true  Prairie  Na- 
;ional  Park. 


In  this  resolution  the  Academiy  of 
Science  stated  that  preservation  of  a 
remnant  of  grassland  is  of  great  scien- 
tific value  as  well  as  esthetic  and  his- 
toric value. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
Kansas  is  one  of  the  States  which  does 
not  have  a  national  park,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  Including 
the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Kansas  State  Teacheb.s  Couleck. 

Emporia,  Kans  ,  May  13,  1960. 
Senator  Frank  C.  Carlson. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Senator  Carlson  :  At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Kansaa  Academy  of  .'^lence  at 
Baldwin,  Kans.,  a  resolution  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  Grasslands  National  Park 
was  passed.  As  Secretary  of  the  Kansas 
Academy,  I  have  been  Instructed  to  send  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  you.  The  resolu- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  Congress  has  established  na- 
tional parks  to  preserve,  unimpaired  for  the 
benefit  of  future  generations,  samples  of 
nearly  every  major  native  plant  association 
found  in  the  50  States;  and 

"Whereas  no  national  park  has  been  es- 
tablished in  order  to  preserve  samples  of 
the  true  (tall  grass)  prairie  and  its  fauna 
that  stretched  westward  from  Indiana  into 
Kansas  and  southward  from  Minnesota  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and 

"Whereaa  preservation  of  a  remnant  of 
grassland  is  of  great  scientific  value  as  well 
as  esthetic  and  historic  value;  and 

"Whereas  careful  studies  over  many  years 
of  grass  specialists  employed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  have  resulted  In  locating  the 
three  be»t  samples  of  this  once  vast  grass- 
land; and 

"Whereas  the  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings,  and  Monu- 
ments has  recommended  the  establishment 
of  a  true  prairie  national  park;  and 

"Whereas  the  few  remaining  areas  are  being 
broken  up  by  plowing,  altered  by  highways, 
or  spoiled  by  other  means,  so  rapidly  that 
no  suitable  area  will  be  available  a  few 
years  from  now :  Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Kansas  Academy  of 
Science  at  its  92d  annual  meeting  at  Bald- 
uin,  Kans..  on  April  29.  1960.  That  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  consider  Inunedlate  se- 
lection of  one  suitable  area  of  no  less  than 
25.000  acres  of  grasslands  for  a  true  prairie 
national  park  from  one  of  the  three  areas, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  cause  a 
bill  to  be  drafted  and  arrange,  if  possible, 
for  it  to  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  create  a  true  prairie  na- 
tional park;  and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  send  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  each  of  the  U.S. 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Kansas 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kansas." 

We  hope  that   this   resolution   will   meet 
your  serious  attention  and  that  the  Grass- 
lands   National    Park    may    soon    become    a 
reality. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

OiLBatT  A.  Leisman, 
Secretary,  Kansas  Academy  of  Science. 
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QUARANTINE    AND   GRAIN    INSPEC- 
TION—RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  spe- 
cial attention  has  been  called  to  the  need 
for  adequate  and  effective  inspection 
and  quarantine  measures  to  protect  the 
Middle  West  from  any  plant  or  animal 
disease  or  pest  infestation  from  abroad. 

The  Duluth  AFL-CIO  central  body,  at 
its  regular  meeting.  May  14.  1960,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  calling  for  effective  in- 
sE>ection  and  quarantine  of  incoming 
ships. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  as  follows : 

Resolution  on  Quarantine  and  Grain 
Inspection 

Whereas  agriculture  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  industries  and  the  harbor  of 
Duluth-Suj>erlor  is  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming the  greatest  lake  port  for  the  export 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  Import  of 
other  goods;  and 

Wher«aa  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
safeguard  the  agricultural  heartland  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  Infestation 
by  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
insect  pests  which  may  be  Introduced 
through  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  in 
ships  or  cargoes  CM-lglnatlng  abroad;  and 

Whereas  mlllloiiB  of  dollars  worth  of  crops 
and  anlnuUfl  and  thousands  of  hours  of  man- 
power are  In  jeopardy  If  destructive  pests  in- 
fest port  facilities,  elevators  c»-  warehouses 
necessitating  fumigation  or  causing  quar- 
antines which  might  result  In  embargoes  be- 
ing placed  on  any  shipments  in  and  out  of 
the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  by  domestic 
or  foreign  buyers;  and 

Whereas  there  are  several  State  and  Fed- 
eral inspectioas  Involved  before  ships  c&n 
dock,  unload  or  load  whereby  uncoordinated 
Inspection  operations  coud  lead  to  duplica- 
tion, loss  of  time  and  money  by  labor,  man- 
agement and  shipping:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  body  urge  the  Federal 
and  State  administrators  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  various  types  of  ship  and  cargo  in- 
spectlona.  both  Incoming  and  outgoing,  to 
provide  enough  Inspectors  to  permit  ade- 
quate, prompt  Inspections  and  avoid  delays 
of  shipping;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  coordination  of  the  various 
types  of  Inspection  be  worked  out  by  those 
In  authority  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort. 
loss  of  time  fcH-  labor  and  delay  of  shipping 
operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  3545.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  January  21,  1939  (4«  U.8.C.  354a(c)), 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1490) . 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1 1748.  An  act  to  continue  until  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1491 ) . 

By  Mr.  ENGLE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

H.R.  2565.  An  act  to  promote  effectual 
planning,  development,  maintenance,  and 
coordination  at  wlMUIfe,  fish,  and  game  con- 
BervaUon  and  rehabUlUtlon  in  military 
reservations  (Rept.  No.  1492) . 
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By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3102.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  International  Travel  and  Tourism 
and  a  Travel  Advisory  Board  (Rept.  No. 
1493). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  <S.  3102)  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  International  Travel  and  Tourism  and 
a  Travel  Advisory  Board. 

This  bill  has  been  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  has  been  repwrted  fa- 
vorably to  the  Senate  today. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.  BIBLE    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cannon)  : 
S.  3602.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  ot  October 
22.  1919   (41  SUt.  293),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bible  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Btrn-E*, 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana) : 
S.  3603.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Titduiond  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PROUTT: 
S.  3604.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  make  benefits 
more  realistic  in  terms  of  present  wage  rates, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkoutt  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.)  . 

By  Mr.  BARTLKTT: 
S.  3605.  A    bill    to    amend    sections    4504, 
4511,  4520,  and  4549  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
relating  to  shipping  articles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 
S.  3606.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Katherine 
Cunningham;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


REPEAL  OP  THE  PITTMAN  ACT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  I 
introduce,  for  proper  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  land  laws  of  the  United 
States  by  repealing  the  so-called  Pitt- 
man  Act. 

The  Pittman  Act,  passed  in  1919  has 
never  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Although  it  was  expected 
that  this  legislation  would  Induce  people 
to  come  to  Nevada  and  develop  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  great  unoccupied 


areas.  It  has  failed  to  accomplish  this 
goal  in  any  manner.  The  reco/ds  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  disclose 
that  in  the  40  years  of  its  existence  2.619 
applications  have  been  filed.  Of  these 
only  32  were  successful  in  securing 
patents;  1,769  have  been  canceled  and 
818  are  now  pending.  Most  of  the  entry- 
men  have  filed  on  the  maximum  allow- 
able under  the  law,  2,560  acres.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  temporary  entry  in  which 
areas  valuable  to  the  livestock,  wildlife, 
and  recreational  uses  are  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged  and  then  abandoned. 

This  proposed  legislation  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  resolutions  of  the  Nevada  State 
Legislature,  the  Nevada  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District,  the  Nevada  Cattlemen's 
Association,  and  similar  organizations 
having  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the 
public  domain.  I  urge  its  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3602)  to  repeal  the  act  of 
October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293).  as 
amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bible  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Cannon)  .  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    AVIA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  TETORMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Bknnktt, 
Butlsr,  Long  of  Louisiana,  and  Morton, 
I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958. 

This  bill  is  substantially  the  same  as 
S.  3887,  which  was  introduced  in  the  85th 
Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation of  the  bill  which  I  have  pre- 
pared be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tem^re.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3603)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thurmond  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  C(Mnmittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Thttrmond  is  as  follows: 

Explanation  or  Amendment  to  Section  406 
or  THE  Feokkal  Aviation  Act  or  1958 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  make  the  do- 
mestic trunk  airline  system  Ineligible  for 
subsidy,  either  for  domestic  service  or  for 
service  to  points  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States,  which  are  essen- 
tially integral  parts  of  the  system.  It  would 
also  remove  eligibility  of  a  carrier  for  any 
route  It  may  hereafter  be  awarded  which 
precisely  paraUels,  nonstop,  a  route  over  100 
miles  in  length  which  is  operated  by  another 
carrier  ineligible  for  subsidy  on  that  route, 
except  during  the  first  2  years  following  the 
assignment  of  a  local  or  feeder  service  carrier 
to  such  a  route.  The  eligibilities  of  local 
service  carriers  and  other  carriers  would  not 
be  changed. 

It  was  never  intended  by  the  Congress  or 
the  air  carriers  that  subsidies  to  trunkUne 
carriers  should  be  permanent.  Ttac  subsidy 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  MStsUng  the 
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carriers  during  tbe  period  ol  their  infancy. 
During  the  period  193&-67,  total  subBidles 
t  J  air  carriers  waa  tT79 357,000,  of  which,  ap- 
proximately $190  million  went  to  tninUlne 
carriers.  Now  the  time  has  come  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  tninkline  carriers  have 
come  of  age.  On  July  1, 1957,  the  last  trunk- 
line  carrier  came  off  subsidy.  This  bill  will 
put  the  American  public  on  notice  that  the 
domestic  trunk  carriers  are  now  competing 
on  their  own,  without  benefit  of  the  un- 
earned  subsidies  from  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation, howeTer,  are  not  economic  alone. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  would  lead  to  de- 
cisions more  in  harmony  with  the  public 
Interest,  and  to  route  assignment  cases 
which  are  decided  more  on  the  basis  of  facts 
and  less  on  the  basis  of  pressiire. 

Although  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  pro- 
vides that  certificates  for  new  routes  are  to 
be  granted  by  the  Board  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  there  is  doubt 
that  the  law  is  always  administered  in  this 
way.  The  doubt,  moreover,  is  often  greater 
in  the  more  importan*,  cases,  for  the  re- 
wards which  are  at  stake  In  those  cases  are  so 
much  greater.  In  some  respects  the  rewards 
are  even  greater  than  those  represented  by 
TV  channels,  and  the  recent  hearings  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight have  shown  the  intense  behind-the- 
scenes  pressures  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  in 
attempts  to  influence  decisions. 

The  potentially  greater  value  of  an  airline 
route,  compared  to  a  TV  channel,  lies  in  the 
subsidy  available  with  the  former.  Under 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act,  once  a  carrier  Is 
certificated  for  carriage  of  mall,  the  Board 
fixes  its  rate  of  pay  for  carrying  the  mail  at 
a  high  enough  level  to  give  the  carrier  what 
It  needs  to  enable  it  to  serve  the  needs  of 
commerce,  the  postal  service,  and  the  na- 
tional defense.  The  Board  has  generally 
held  this  to  mean  enough  money  to  make  up 
any  losses,  and,  in  addition,  to  pay  the  car- 
rier a  profit  (usually  calculated  as  a  return 
on  investment  of  about  8  percent ) . 

Thus,  once  a  carrier  gets  a  route,  it  is 
pretty  well  assured  of  a  profit  on  it — or  at 
least  of  breaking  even.  This  is  after  all 
operating  expenses,  including,  of  course, 
salaries  of  top  ofllcers. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  airline  managements  merely  to  be  in  the 
biisiness.  which  is  almost  riskless  so  far  as 
their  own  personal  security  Is  concerned. 
Once  In  the  business.  It  is  to  the  airline  man- 
agements' interest  to  build  up  the  size  of 
their  route  structure;  because  by  so  doing 
they  acquire  a  greater  number  of  local  pres- 
sure groupw  throughout  the  covmtry  who 
will,  often  uncritically,  support  the  com- 
pany's aspirations.  The  more  there  are  of 
such  local  Interests,  the  more  dUDcult  It  be- 
comes for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  de- 
velop a  route  structure  which  Is  sound  and  is 
best  designed  to  serve  the  national  Interest. 
It  Is  also  In  the  Interest  of  the  airline  man- 
agements to  have  a  large,  rather  than  a  small, 
company;  first,  because  subsidy  claims  in 
bad  times  will  be  larger.  Secondly,  Insofar 
as  they  include  a  claim  for  operating  profit, 
that  profit  will  presumably  be  a  larger  dollar 
figure  than  in  the  case  of  small  company, 
since  the  percentage  will  be  computed  on  a 
larger  dollar  bctse. 

If  subsidy  is  avaiAble  to  a  carrier  (cer- 
tificated for  the  caiflage  of  mall)  over  any 
route  obtained  by  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
assignment,  there  is  no  business  risk  faced 
by  a  carrier  in  its  route  applications.  Al- 
though there  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that 
the  Board  would  grant  subsidy,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  It  would — particularly  if  the 
alternative  were  bankruptcy  or  wholesale 
suspension  of  service  to  many  small  pointS;/ 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  the  carriers 
would  merely  have  to  shoxilder  the  normaP*' 
business  responsibility  of  taking  calculated 


1  Isks  In  their  route  applications.  They  would 
>e  forced  to  make  a  hard  factual  analysis 
)f  whether  they  could  operate  the  route 
>rofltably.  Obviously,  if  they  were  svire  they 
jould  not,  there  would  be  no  application 
'or  the  route,  and  no  pressures  on  the  Board 
x>  grant  it. 
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'•EDERAL  EMPLOYEES'   COMPENSA- 
TION ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on 
\prU  27.  1960,  I  introduced  S.  3427,  the 
idministration  bill  which  would  amend 
he  Federal  Employees'  Compensation 
Vet  to  make  benefits  more  realistic  in 
;enns  of  present  wage  rates. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  House 
Sducation  and  Labor  Committee  has  re- 
x)rted  a  bill  which  will  boost  the  bene- 
its  of  Federal  employees  who  are  in- 
ured In  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
rhe  bill  would  also  help  the  dependents 
3f  those  who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries. 

The  new  proposal  is  a  carefully  worked 
3Ut  compromise  which  has  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  introduce .  for  appropriate  reference 
now  the  compromise  bill  and  will  make 
a  formal  request  that  it  be  scheduled  for 
learings  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
aill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3604)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  to 
make  benefits  more  realistic  in  terms  of 
present  wage  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Prouty,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Eniblic  Welfare. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  TO  PERMIT  TAXPAYERS 
TO  ELECT  AN  OVERALL  LIMITA- 
TION ON  THE  FOREIGN  TAX 
CREDIT— AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to 
elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  be  printed. 


(ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  vmanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  article,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 

Address  delivered  by  Senator  Baxtlett  on 
having  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  confen  ed  on 
bilm  by  the  University  of  Alaska. 
By  Mr.  WILKT: 

Statement  on  the  recent  summit  meeting, 
lellvered  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter  be- 
or  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
jn  May  27,  1960. 

Excerpts  from  AFL-CIO  program  on  need 
or  continuation  of  a  strong  mutual  seciu'lty 
wogram;  and  editorial  entitled  "Aid:  Ap- 
>roprlatlons  Still  Needed,"  pubUshed  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  May  23,  1960 
By  llr.  KXAHNO: 

Article  entitled  "Israel's  Science  Lending 

Hand,"  written  by  Eleanor  Templeton  and 
mbllshed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
lay.  May  15.  1960. 


EXTRAVAGANCE  BY  PROCUREMENT 
DIVISION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE— SALE  AND  PURCHASE  OP 
TIRES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today,  I  call  attention  to 
another  typical  example  of  inexcusable 
extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  procure- 
ment division  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. 

This  time  they  are  selling  as  surplu.s 
unused  heavy-duty  18  by  24  traction- 
tread  tires  at  a  fraction  of  their  original 
cost,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Defense 
Department  through  other  procurement 
oflBces  is  buying  the  same  type  of  tire. 

The  tires  to  which  I  am  referring  are 
listed  as  16-  and  20-ply  18  by  24  tractlon- 
and  regular -tread.  Tliis  is  the  type  of 
tire  which  is  used  on  heavy-duty  equip- 
ment, and  they  originally  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment from  $340  to  $415  each. 

Since  July  1, 1957.  about  950  transports 
on  which  there  were  approximately  6,000 
of  these  18  by  24,  16-ply  tires,  were  au- 
thorized for  disposal  as  surplus.  A  large 
number  of  these  tires  were  removed  from 
the  transports,  and  were  sold  separately 
as  new  and  unused  tires. 

The  military  claims  that  In  an  effoit  to 
get  the  best  price  for  these  surplus  tires, 
circulars  were  mailed  to  over  2,000 
establishments  on  the  mailing  list  which 
had  indicated  any  need  for  such  type  of 
equipment.  An  examination  of  this  cir- 
cular, however,  shows  that  they  were  cir- 
cularized under  a  cover  sheet  erroneously 
identifying  the  listings  as  "FSC  Group  56 
Construction  and  Building  Materials." 
rather  than  "FSC  Group  26  Tires  and 
Tubes."  The  result  was  that  they  re- 
ceived very  few  bids,  and  the  tires  were 
sold  for  a  very  low  price. 

Case  No.  1.  for  example:  In  March 
1959,  at  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  the  Government  sold  as  sur- 
plus 86  unused  howitzer-carriage  and 
cannon-wagon  transports  equipped  wltti 
488  of  these  new  18  by  24.  16-ply  tires, 
tubes,  and  wheel  assemblies.  This  en- 
tire lot  of  equipment,  including  the  488 
tires,  was  sold  for  $30,617.27  to  L.  I(  M. 
Walter,  Inc.,  Compton,  Calif. 

Without  even  allowing  any  salvage 
value  for  the  howitzer-carriage  and 
cannon-wagon  transports,  but  figuring 
the  entire  cost  as  assigned  to  the  tires 
alone,  it  represented  only  about  $60  each 
as  being  received  by  the  Government  for 
these  new  tires,  which  had  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment around  $311. 

Just  a  few  days  later,  on  April  8,  1959. 
at  the  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen,  NJ.. 
the  Defense  Department  bought  20  of 
exactly  the  same  type  of  tire — 16-ply 
regular-tread  18  by  24— at  a  total  cost  of 
$6,824.60,  or  an  average  cost  of  $341.23 
each. 

Thus,  in  March  1959,  the  Government 
was  selling  16-ply  18  by  24  tires,  tubes, 
and  wheel  assemblies  for  about  $60  each; 
and  a  few  days  later  it  was  buying  exactly 
the  same  type  of  tire  for  $341  each. 

Case  No.  2:  On  September  15,  1959,  at 
the  Columbus  General  Depot,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  Government  sold  to  Sam  Winer 
Motors,  Inc.,  Akron.  Ohio,  369.  18  by  24, 
20-ply.  traction-tread  tires  for  $226.62 
each,  or  a  total  of  $83,662.78.  Earlier, 
the  Government  had  declared  as  surplus 
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1,468  of  these  tires,  and  authorized  their 
disposal.  There  were  an  extra  heavy 
duty  tire,  and  had  originally  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Army  from  the  Mohawk 
Rubber  Co.,  at  prices  ranging  from 
$347.95  to  $356.03  each. 

On  November  16, 1959,  while  these  tires 
were  being  sold  as  surplus  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  we  find  that  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal, 
Benicia,  Calif.,  the  Government  was 
buying  exactly  the  same  tyi>e  of  tires — 
namely,  the  20-ply  traction-tread  18 
by  24 — and  was  paying  an  average  price 
of  $413.99  each. 

On  December  3,  1959,  at  the  same 
arsenal  in  California,  the  Government 
bought  an  additional  lot  of  exactly  the 
same  type  of  tire — 18  by  24,  20-ply  trac- 
tion-tread— again  paying  an  average  of 
$413.99  each.  This  is  practically  double 
the  price  at  which  the  Government  at 
another  installation  was  selling  the  same 
tire  as  surplus. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  where  purchases 
were  being  made,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral stated  that  the  oflScial  records 
clearly  Indicated  that  excess  stocks  of 
this  type  of  tire  were  already  available. 
Apparently,  no  attempt  whatever  was 
made  to  check  the  requirements  against 
the  center  supply  depot.  In  many  in- 
.stances,  the  surplus  tires  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Installation  which  was 
buying  the  new  equipment. 

These  specific  cases  are  not  being  pre- 
sented with  any  thought  that  they  repre- 
sent all  of  the  gross  mismanagement  in 
the  procurement  and  sales  r>olicie8  in  re- 
gard to  this  specific  type  of  equipment. 
They  merely  happen  to  be  the  specific 
cases  which  were  called  to  my  attention, 
and  which  have  been  verified  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

There  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for 
the  Military  Establishment  not  know- 
ing what  they  have  In  their  inventory  at 
the  various  installations,  and  there  can 
be  no  excuse  for  these  continuous 
examples  of  the  Government's  selling  as 
surplus,  expensive  equipment,  through 
one  supply  depot,  and  then  buying  back 
the  same  type  of  equipment  through 
another. 

The  Comptroller  General,  in  report- 
ing on  these  allegations,  which  I  had  re- 
ferred to  him  some  time  ago,  stated  that 
they  found  in  many  of  the  supply  depots 
unnecessarily  large  quantities  of  this 
type  of  tire  in  inventory:  yet  the  CJov- 
ernment  was  still  buying  some  of  the 
same  type  of  equipment. 

We  want  to  see  our  Defense  Depart- 
ment successful  in  the  conquest  of  space ; 
but  the  American  taxpayers  would 
greatly  appreciate  its  getting  its  feet 
back  on  tht-  ground  when  spending  their 
money. 

OPERATION     CHILE     OP    THE     U.S. 
ARMY 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  a  day 
when  we  are  opening  hearings  on  the 
U-2  problems  and  the  summit  breakup,  I 
think  it  is  a  good  day  on  which  to  hail 
the  Army  for  its  Operation  Chile. 

The  prompt,  efflcient,  and  massive 
movement  of  two  400-bed  field  hospitals 
in  one  day  to  Chile,  which  has  been 
struck  by  a  mounting  series  of  seismic 
disasters  during  the  past  6  days,  should 


make  every  American's  heart  beat  faster 
and  be  proud.  This  is  a  demonstration 
of  humanltarianism  with  a  generosity 
and  on  such  a  scale  that  it  reveals  the 
real  inner  meaning  of  the  spii'it  of  the 
free  world — where  men  and  women  do 
feel  a  responsibility  for  their  brothers. 

At  5:49  yesterday  morning  began  the 
dispatch  of  plane  loads  of  doctors, 
nurses.  Medical  Corps  personnel,  and 
equipment  on  a  mighty  mission  of  mer- 
cy— 32  doctors,  62  nurses,  more  than  350 
Medical  Corps  men,  10  of  the  Army's 
newest  flying  ambulances,  and  hundreds 
of  tons  of  equipment  have  been  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  people  of  Chile.  This  op- 
eration constitutes  the  biggest  emer- 
gency airlift  undertaken  since  the  Leba- 
non crisis  in  1958.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
significant  comparison,  because  it  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  resources  of  this  Na- 
tion are  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  world, 
whether  it  be  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
men  or  to  save  their  lives. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
United  States  has  responded  to  the  needs 
of  others  in  times  of  catastrophe.  This 
tradition  goes  back  at  least  to  Herbert 
Hoover's  mission  to  Russia  after  World 
War  I — the  same  Russia  which  it  is  said 
is  so  suspicious,  but  which  has  only  a 
heritage  of  friendship  and  assistance 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States — 
and  his  great  mission  in  Belgium,  and 
then  In  1923  when  earthquakes  struck 
Japan.  Since  the  Second  World  War, 
major  U.S.  relief  efforts  were  undertak- 
en, through  UNRRA.  to  aid  victims  of 
floods  in  Holland  and  Japan,  avalanches 
In  Switzerland,  and  earthquakes  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Morocco,  and 
wherever,  at  other  places,  the  hand  of 
our  friendship  could  reach. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  even  Communist 
China,  when  she  was  in  trouble  with 
floods,  starvation,  and  other  disasters  of 
that  character,  in  spite  of  the  brutality 
and  injustice  she  has  shown  toward  our 
country,  which  prevents  us  from  recog- 
nizing the  government  and  causes  us  to 
oppose  her  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, had  an  offer  of  assistance  from  us. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  grateful  that 
we  are  able  to  fulfill  this  role  of  help- 
fulness in  the  truly  free  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  the  latest  news  sto- 
ries from  the  Washington  Post  cm  our 
mission,  Ojieration  Chile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1960] 
Akmt  AniLirrs  Two  HoaprrALs  To  Aid  Csnx — 

34    Planes    Leavx    Anssews.    Poet    Mkadk 

WrrH  400-BiD  Units 

(By  Nate  Haseltine) 

In  an  unparalleled  mercy  mission,  the 
Army  yesterday  sent  two  complete,  400-bed 
field  hospitals,  with  personnel,  winging 
southward  to  quake-rocked  ChUe. 

The  giant  airlift  of  382  tons  of  equipment 
kept  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  here  busy,  load- 
ing one  of  the  hospitals,  the  Seventh  Pleld 
Hospital  from  Port  Belvoir,  Va.,  into  the 
maws  of  C-124's,  the  flying  super-boxcars 
the  Military  Air  Transport  Service. 

A  similar  scene  was  being  enacted  at  Port 
Meade.  Md.,  where  the  iSth  Pleld  Hospital, 
of  Port  Bragg,  N.C.,  had  been  set  up  on 
field  maneuvers  when  the  Operation  Chile 
orders  were  received  late  Wednesday. 


THIaTT-FOU«    PLANC5   UMDED 

All  told,  26  C-124's  and  8  of  the  smaller 
C-118  cargo  aircraft  were  mustered  for  the 
mission. 

The  operation  was  described  as  the  Army's 
biggest  emergency  airlift  undertaken  since 
the  Lebanon  crisis  In  1958.  But  yesterday's 
operation  was  of  a  different  nature.  Chile 
lies  broken.  Inundated  and  still  trembling 
from  5  days  of  earthquakes  and  seismic 
(tidal)  sea  waves. 

More  than  5,100  persons  have  been  reported 
dead  or  missing  in  the  Chilean  dlstuter,  and 
more  than  2  million  homeless. 

To  help  the  helpless,  mend  the  wounded 
and  ward  off  disease  epidemics,  the  Army 
dispatched  32  doctors,  62  nurses  and  more 
than  350  medical  men  to  operate  the  trans- 
portable 400-bed  hospitals  they  wUl  set  up 
In  the  ravaged  areas. 

FLTHCG    AMBUT^NCES 

The  military  also  dispatched  10  of  Its  new- 
est 'flying  ambulances,"  2  each  to  a  C-124. 
They  will  fan  out  from  Santiago  to  three 
stricken  localities,  Puerto  Montt,  where  the 
post  Is  an  Inoperable  shambles;  Valdlvia,  an- 
other coastal  city  reported  without  electricity 
or  potable  water;  and  Angol,  Interior  city 
reportedly  90  percent  destroyed. 

The  first  plane  to  leave  Andrews  took  off 
at  5:49  am.  yesterday,  filled  with  physicians 
and  ntirses.  Sixteen  other  planes  roared  off 
the  runways  at  Andrews  throughout  the  day. 

They  are  expected  to  land  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  some  37  hours  after  takeoff,  with 
time  for  ref  uellngs  at  Panama  City  and  Lima. 
Peru.  Room  was  provided  for  a  few  news- 
men, nine  from  this  area,  including  PhU 
Casey,  of  the  Washington  Post. 

WATER,    LAUNDRY    TJNrTS 

Included  in  the  adrlift  were  2  water  puri- 
ficaUon  units  and  personnel  from  Port 
Meade;  2  field  laundry  units  from  Port  Lee, 
Va.;  1,500  hospital  rations  (for  patients 
only);  3  medical  maintenance  units  and  a 
Signal  CcMps  commvmlcatlon  unit. 

-  The  Seventh  Pleld  Hospital  from  Port  Bel- 
voir fortunately  was  all  boxed  and  ready  for 
Immediate  transport  when  the  Operation 
Chile  order  was  transmitted  to  Its  com- 
mander, Lt.  Col.  Ital  W.  Daniele.  Chief 
nurse  Is  MaJ.  Ethel  Inglln,  of  Alexandria,  Va. 

A  convoy  of  Army  trucks  carried  the 
packed  hospital  from  Port  Belvoir  to  An- 
drews, where  personnel  in  cold  weather  uni- 
forms moved  everything  Into  the  flying  box- 
cars. The  heavy  clothing  was  ordered  since 
Chile  is  in  its  winter  season. 

PLIGHT   or   MILLIONS 

The  mercy  airlift  was  the  first  major  step 
tn  a  Western  Hemisphere  program  to  aid  the 
stricken  and  homeless.  In  one  (JOO-mUe  strip 
of  the  coastal  and  mountainous  country 
some  65  percent  of  3  million  Inhabitants  are 
reported  trapped  and  homeless.  MUe-long 
strips  of  highways  are  under  water  and  im- 
passable. 

The  rescue  personnel  is  moving  Into  un- 
known dangers.  Two  new  earthquakes  of 
considerable  violence  rocked  Chile  some  410 
miles  south  of  Santlafb  Prlday.  Typhoid 
and  other  epidemic  diseases  are  considered 
almo^  inevitable. 

The  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  here, 
arm  of  the  World  Health  OrganlBatton,  yes- 
terday reported  airlifting  to  the  stilcken 
country  500,000  doses  of  dried  smallpox  vac- 
cine; 170  doses  of  gangrene  antitoxin: 
21.500  single  dose  vials  of  penlcillln-dlhydro- 
streptomycln;  more  than  7,000  10-cublc  cen- 
timeter vials  of  penicUlin-procalne-ln-oU, 
and  other  donated  medicines. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  27,  1960] 

QVAKE  Shocks  Hrr  Chilx  Capital 

(By  David  Belnap) 

Santiago.  May  26.— Two  new  earthquakes 

rocked   southern  Chile  today,   one  of   them 
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wltbln  410  milflB  of  Santiago,  and  the  cas- 
ualty toll  from  6  days  of  tremon  and  seismic 
waves  reached  S,135  dead  and  missing. 

The  Selsmological  Institute  recorded  the 
new  tremors  as  of  grade  S  intensity  on  the 
Rlchter  scale  which  has  a  marimum  of  9. 
But  It  said  they  were  light  in  comparison  to 
previous  earth  shocks,  one  of  which  ap- 
proached close  to  the  cataclysmic  stage. 

Chile's  capital  experienced  the  first  alarm 
with  a  predawn  shock  centered  410  miles  to 
the  south.  However,  the  qiiake  was  felt  most 
strongly  in  the  cities  of  Angol  and  Victoria 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  Concepcion  and 
Los  Angeles. 

PaiCE   CONTBOLS   UCFOSED 

Relief  from  the  four  cwners  of  the  world 
started  arriving  In  Chile  as  the  Oovern- 
ment  imposed  price  controls  to  avert  specu- 
lation in  the  necessities  of  life.  A  Presi- 
dential decree  froze  the  prices  of  basic  food- 
stuffs at  the  levels  of  last  Saturday  when  the 
first  of  tOMi  major  earthquakes  struck.  Since 
then,  more  than  30  earth  tremors  have  been 
of  sufficient  intensity  to  be  recorded. 

Ekxens  of  aircraft  from  neighb(»r  countries 
reinforced  the  Government's  mercy  airlift  to 
the  devastated  50,000-square-mlle  southern 
area. 

Meanwhile,  aircraft  from  half  a  dozen  na- 
tions, including  the  United  States,  started 
airlifting  the  injiu-ed  into  Santiago  from  the 
stricken  region.  First  arrivals  were  from 
Valdivla  and  Concepcion,  cities  among  the 
worst  damaged  in  the  nation. 

Prom  Ancud,  capital  city  of  Chiloe  Island 
on  Chile's  Pacific  coast,  a  news  photogra- 
pher reported  fear  and  desolation. 

"The  people  are  still  terrorized,"  he  said. 
"The  streets  and  squares  are  crisscrossed 
with  10-lnch  cracks." 

Another  newsman  at  Puerto  Montt  said 
the  tops  of  great  hydraulic  lifts  used  in  port 
repair  work  could  be  seen  rising  from  the 
tons  of  water  backlashed  into  the  town  from 
Sunday's  giant  seismic  wave. 

"The  town  Is  frightening  to  look  at,"  he 
said.  "The  railroad  station  and  German 
Square  (Plaza  Alem&n)  have  stink  about  4 
feet.  Cement  office  buildings  look  as  if  they 
have  been  sawed  In  half . ' 

He  said  police  (gendamerie)  headquarters 
at  Puerto  Montt  were  destroyed  by  fire  which 
followed  the  quakes  and  seismic  wave. 

"The  earth  has  been  trembling  diaboli- 
cally here  since  Sunday,"  he  said.  "At  least 
85  percent  of  the  homes  here  either  have 
been  destroyed  outright  or  made  unsafe  for 
habitation." 

A    BABY    BROTHn 

The  newsman  reported  a  6-year-old  boy 
was  rescued  frcan  a  prematiire  grave  when 
he  was  burled  up  to  his  neck  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  falling  debris.  In  each  of  his  tiny 
arms  he  held  a  baby  brother  found  to  be 
dead  when  rescue  workers  reached  him. 

At  Temuoo  authorities  cut  off  the  town's 
water  supply  because  they  feared  it  was 
contaminated.  There  were  several  hundred 
dead  in  the  town.  The  Llaima  and  Villarrlca 
Volcanoes  in  the  Temuco  area  were  said  to 
be  sprouUng  smoke  a  half-mile  high. 

National  deputy  Jorge  Lavandero,  back  in 
Santiago  from  a  tour  of  the  devastated 
south,  said  Sunday's  seismic  wave  burled  a 
2-square-mlle  area  of  the  downtown  sections 
of  Puerto  Saavedra  and  Cautin." 

"No  one  had  a  chance,"  Lavandero  said. 
They  ran  for  their  lives  tosurroxinding  high 
ground." 

A  weary  Chilean  air  force  major.  Hector 
Cordoba,  brought  in  some  of  the  first  injured. 

He  flew  in  26  persoiu  from  Vaidlvla  but 
said  at  least  150  sertously  injured  persons 
there  begged  him  few  transportation  out. 

He  described  the  situation  at  Valdivla  as 
•dlsastroiis'  and  said  the  town  was  acces- 
sible only  to  aircraft. 
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'1  flew  for  10  miles  at  25,000  feet  through 
hick  smoke  belched  forth  by  Mount  Puye- 
:  me,"  he  said.     "I  could  see  light  flaflhee  like 
ightning  bolts  from   time  to  time. 

"The     smoke     through     which     I     flew 
I  tretched  out  for  nearly  15  miles  into  the 
cloud    tips.     It    looked    like    the   aftermath 
>f  an  A-bomb  explosion." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President, "will  the 
I  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
rom  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Can  we  not  be  proud 
<ff  the  action  which  the  Government  of 
he  United  States  has  taken,  and  which 
ias  been  so  eloquently  and  colorfully 
( lescribed  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
New  York?  Here  is  one  more  example 
or  all  the  world  to  see  of  the  desire  on 
he  part  of  the  American  people  to  be 
riendly,  to  be  helpful,  to  those  indi- 
viduals and  nations  who  are  in  distress, 
^nd  for  a  segment  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
ishment  to  perform  so  notably  the  mis- 
ion  of  mercy  which  the  able  Senator 
rom  New  York  has  just  described  is  one 
nore  thrilling  example  of  the  desires 
KThich  exist  in  the  hearts  of  all  Amerl- 
;ans,  and  which  in  this  instance  permits 
is  without  stint  to  be  proud  of  the  Gov- 
smment  of  the  United  States  and  to  be 
jroud  of  what  the  Army  has  accom- 
>llshed. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  good  people 
>f  Chile,  who  are  our  historic  friends; 
ind  where  Americans  can  help  their 
ellow  human  beings,  America  has  always 
)een  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
o  reiterate  my  own  expression  of  sym- 
>athy,  which  goes  out  from  all  the 
American  people,  for  the  disasters  which 
lave  struck  Chile.  I  hope  the  people 
vill  recognize  in  this  act  the  sjmabol  of 
)ur  friendship  for  all  the  people  of  the 
>ther  American  Republics,  and  a  symbol 
)f  the  unity  of  the  Americas. 

I  close  as  I  began,  with  the  expression : 
■Hail  to  the  Army  for  Operation  Chile." 


JOSEPH  C.  OMAHONEY 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  when 
lis  other  Senate  colleagues  were  honor - 
ng  my  good  friend  Joe  O'MAHONry  the 
other  day,  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
o  add  my  humble  tribute.    I  have  known 
und  admired  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  since  the  days  when  he  was 
iecretary    to    another    great    Wyoming 
i  tenator,  John  B.  Kendrick.    In  that  ca- 
pacity, Joe  gave  evidence  of  being  an 
;  Jert,  far-seeing  guardian  of  the  best  in- 
1  erests  of  the  American  people.     Few 
iiay  know  that  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
(  o  with  arousing  the  interest  of  his  own 
i  lenator  and  others  in  what  was  happen- 
iig  to  our  naval  oil  reserves.     We  all 
1  now  where   that  interest  led — to   the 
"eapot    Dome    inquiry,    and    all    that 
fpUowed. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  took  office 
i  1 1933,  Joe  O'Mahoney,  as  the  First  As- 
sstant  Postmaster  General,  became  a 
E  lember  of  his  "Little  Cabinet."  Then 
t  le  death  of  Senator  Kendrick  made  it 
r  ecessary  that  Wyoming's  Governor  ap- 
FDint  a  man  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Slenate.      The    Governor    needed     no 


second  thought.  He  appointed  Joi 
OliiAHOMET.  who  fr<Mn  the  beginning  of 
his  service  in  this  body,  was  a  leader. 
The  years  have  only  added  to  his  stature. 

If  we  could  scy  only  two  things  about 
Joe,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  that  he  was 
a  stalwart  defender  of  constitutional 
government,  and  a  firm  believer  that 
power  stems  from  the  people,  must  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
that  all  officials  must,  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, be  accountable  to  the  people.  He 
proved  his  allegiance  to  those  principles 
in  every  phase  of  his  public  work,  and 
his  private  life. 

When  Joe  O'Mahoney  fought  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  in  the  Supreme  Court 
packing  controversy,  he  did  it  because 
of  his  firm  belief  in  the  constitutional 
separation  of  powers  and  his  great  re- 
spect for  the  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  their  great  design  for  our 
tripartite  system  of  Government.  He  has 
consistently  protested  the  growth  of  the 
use  of  Executive  orders  to  set  up  agencies 
and  programs,  because  he  believed  that 
such  practices  were  encroachments  of 
the  Elxecutive  upon  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. He  has  taken  the  same  position 
on  the  matters  of  tariffs.  He  has  kept  a 
vigilant  watch  on  all  foreign  trade  agree- 
ments to  prevent  their  whittling  away 
from  the  Congress  its  rightful  preroga- 
tives. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  may  not  re- 
member Senator  O'Mahoney  s  fight  to 
force  the  big  corporations  to  unlock  the 
great  flood  of  patents  which  keep  un- 
developed many  ideas  that  might  serve 
the  people  and  make  many  devices  avail- 
able to  them  at  lower  prices.  This,  he 
felt,  W6S  a  phase  of  monopolistic  prac- 
tice which  bottled  up  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  our  people.  That  battle  still 
goes  on.  Only  the  other  day  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  vest  in  the  United  States 
the  title  to  inventions  made  by  Federal 
employees  in  connection  with  their  regu- 
lar work,  thereby  making  these  advance.s 
available  for  development. 

He  has  carried  this  fight  into  the  whole 
field  of  monci;x}ly.  Monopolistic  com- 
bines, he  warned  again  and  again,  hold 
power  so  great  that  they  endanger  the 
welfare  of  our  people.  The  culmination 
of  this  work  probably  came  in  the  re- 
markable hearings  held  by  the  Tempo- 
rary National  Economic  Committee  un- 
der his  chairmanship.  Here,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  was  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  America,  the  producer.  The 
conduct  of  these  hearings  was  a  model 
of  patient,  discreet,  careful,  but  fearless, 
revelation  of  business  practices  in  these 
United  States. 

Joe  demonstrated  further  his  concern 
for  the  ordinary  man  in  his  tireless  work 
for  small  business.  During  the  war  era. 
with  Its  vast  flood  of  regulations,  he 
sought  means  to  keep  alive  small  busi- 
ness, which  he  felt  was  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation.  His  ideas  have  been  incor- 
porated in  a  program  which  made  favor- 
able credit  terms  available  to  small 
business  firms. 

To  tell  the  story  of  what  Joe 
O'Mahoney  has  done  for  the  West  would 
take  very  much  longer  than  the  time  I 
have.    He  foresaw  its  great  potentlali- 
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ties,  its  great  hidden  sources  of  wealth. 
He  fought  to  provide  water  for  ranchers 
and  farmers  to  whom  water  is  life.  He 
sponsored  reclamation  projects,  not  only 
in  his  own  State  of  Wyoming,  in  whose 
interest  he  was  always  vigilant,  but  all 
over  the  West.  He  knew  that  the  ordi- 
nai-y  people  of  the  West  had  in  them  still 
the  vigor  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
pioneers.  He  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  every  mineral  resource,  however 
apparently  unimportant  at  the  time  it 
.seemed,  and  pointed  out  that  vital  min- 
erals like  oil  would  grow  more  and  more 
.scarce  as  time  went  by.  When  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  our  western  land,  water,  and  minerals 
j.s  written,  the  name  of  Joseph  C. 
O  Mahoney  will  be  indelibly  stamped  on 
many  pages  of  it. 

I  need  not  tell  Senators  of  the  kind  of 
service  Joe  has  rendered  on  the  com- 
mittees of  this  Senate.  On  my  own 
Appropriations  Committee  he  was  tire- 
less, keen  eyed,  and  wise.  His  work  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  is  already  told 
in  laws  he  sponsored.  His  work  on 
interior  and  insular  affairs  is  written 
across  the  face  of  the  West,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  made  serious  attempts  to 
bring  into  this  Union  our  new  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

None  of  us  like  to  say  too  much  about 
losing  the  presence  of  a  good  friend  from 
among  us.  But  we  feel  it  very  deeply. 
And,  we  will  continue  to  feel  it  for  many 
years  to  come.  However,  we  are  all 
hapipy — I  am  personally  proud  and 
happy — to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
work  with  a  man  so  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, so  deeply  devoted  to  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  of  maintaining  the  jxjwer  and 
right  of  the  American  people,  as  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Joe  O'Mahoney. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  AND  VICTOR 
SATURNO 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  word  "charity"  seems  to  be 
buried  deeply  under  the  layers  of  cold  war 
tensions,  it  seems  both  appropriate  and 
refreshing  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  heartwarming  incident 
involving  a  little  town  in  Italy  and  two 
residents  of  my  home  town  of  Reno.  Nev. 

Joe  and  Victor  Saturno  are  brothers 
who  decided  upon  a  unique  way  to  honor 
San  Marco,  the  village  of  their  mother 
and  ^ther.  The  Saturno  brothers  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
them  in  America,  and  through  hard  work 
and  great  business  skill  they  amassed  a 
sizable  fortune  in  Nevada. 

As  a  tribute  to  their  parents  and  their 
native  village,  they  have  given  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  San  Marco, 
who  number  286.  $1,300  each  in  Bank  of 
America  stock,  representing  an  outlay  of 
$371,000. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in  a  United 
Press  International  dispatch,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


TiKY  Italian  VnjLAOE  Plans  All-Out 
WncoME  TO  RENo-rnss 

San  Marco  Duuii,  Italt. — This  little 
mountain  village  today  began  preparation  for 
the  greatest  event  in  its  history — the  arrival 
of  two  American  brothers  who  made  every- 
body here  rich. 

For  hundreds  of  years  San  Marco  had 
been  nothing  but  a  poor  village  with  its 
inhabitants  struggling  to  carve  a  living  out 
of  the  rocky  and  unfertile  ground. 

But  last  November,  two  Reno,  Nev.,  broth- 
ers— Joe  and  Victor  Saturno — decided  they 
wanted  to  do  something  for  the  286  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  village.  The  Saturnos'  mother 
and  father  were  from  San  Marco. 

So  Joe  and  Victor  gave  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  village — 286  of  them — $1,300 
each  In  Bank  of  America  stock — $371,800. 

For  a  rich  New  York  executive  this  might 
not  be  much,  but  for  an  able-bodied  man 
in  San  Marco  It  Is  2  years'  salary.  And  for 
big  families  with  many  small  children  it 
Is  considerable. 

At  first  the  San  Marcans  did  not  realize 
what  they  had  received.  They  did  not  un- 
derstand what  the  stock  was — but  they  did 
understand  it  was  not  hard  cash. 

Things  went  along  as  usual  until  sud- 
denly everybody  received  the  first  dividend 
from  the  stock.  Then  the  realization  of  what 
they  had  dawned  on  them.  So  far,  none  of 
the  Inhabitants  has  sold  his  stock. 

One  82-year-old  woman,  Virginia  Cassi- 
nelll,  refuses  to  accept  the  gift  because  she 
must  sign  a  legal  paper  to  get  It.  She  firmly 
believes  that  If  she  signs  any  legal  docu- 
ment "they"  will  take  her  poor  hut  away 
from  her. 

Yesterday,  the  village  priest,  Don  Ferretti, 
received  a  telegram  saying  the  Saturno 
brothers  would  arrive  sometime  In  August. 
Their  arrival  will  coincide  with  San  Marco's 
tribute  to  them — the  erection  of  busts  of 
the  Saturno*!'  mother  and  father. 

Work  Is  under  way  on  the  busts  and  the 
San  Marcans  plan  to  hold  a  weeklong  festi- 
val to  inaugurate  the  busts  and  to  entertain 
the  Saturnos. 

All  in  all,  life  has  changed  little  In  the 
village. 

Tile  main  change,  as  one  of  the  gnarled, 
older  men  of  the  village  put  It,  is  that  "we 
eat  better." 

In  addition,  there  Is  a  new  truck,  two  new 
automobiles,  and  two  new  motorscooters. 
Before  they  received  the  money,  there  was 
only  one  car,  which  dated  back  to  the  early 
I920"s  and   had   run  for   years. 

So  far,  nobody  has  bought  a  television  set. 


ITALIAN  REPUBLIC  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  next 
Thursday,  June  2,  1960,  Italy  will  cele- 
brated its  14th  anniversary  as  a  republic. 
The  road  of  democracy  in  Italy  has  been 
diflBcult.  Many  hardships  have  been 
suffered  by  Italians  who  have  fought 
against  oppression. 

The  Italian  people,  14  years  ago,  by 
their  votes,  established  a  democratic 
government  without  bloodshed.  We 
Americans  viewed  this  vote  of  confidence 
in  democracy  with  admiration.  Under 
the  leadership  of  the  statesman  Alcide 
de  Gasperi,  the  infant  republic  strength- 
ened its  position  and  became  an  ally  of 
the  United  States  in  the  fight  against 
communism. 

The  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  has  been  evidenced  in 
many  ways  during  the  past  14  years. 

Italy's  identification  with  the  aims  of 
Western  democracies  has  been  reafiSrmed 
by  its  leaders.    In  1962.  only  a  short 


time  after  the  birth  of  the  new  republic. 
lUly  suppUed  its  fuU  quota  of  12  divi- 
sions for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Our  partnership  with  Italy  has  shown 
itself  to  be  firmly  rooted  and  capable  of 
deahng  harmoniously  with  international 
issues  as  they  arise. 

The  Republic  of  Italy  has  been,  for  the 
past  14  years,  a  battleground  against  the 
spread  of  communism.  During  the  na- 
tionwide elections,  the  democratic  forces, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Holy  See 
through  its  CathoUc  Actions  Organiza- 
tion, have  delivered  repeated  defeats  to 
the  Communist  Parties  of  Italy.  These 
victories  are  important  to  us  here  be- 
cause should  Italy  go  Communist,  the 
entire  free  world  would  be  endangered. 

The  early  history  of  America  is  closely 
linked  with  Italy.  Any  schoolboy  will 
tell  us,  of  course,  that  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America,  and  that 
the  very  name  "America  "  is  derived  from 
that  of  an  Italian  mapmaker  and  navi- 
gator, Amerigo  Vespucci.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  such  men  as  Cabot,  who 
laid  the  foundation  for  English  settle- 
ments in  this  country,  and  many  others. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  acknowledge 
the  friendship  and  mutual  aims  shared 
by  the  United  States  and  Italy  on  the 
.occasion  of  the  14th  anniversary  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy.  I  am  confident  that 
this  body  joins  with  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the 
Italian  people  and  to  their  leaders. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Italian -American  organiza- 
tions of  Maryland,  who  will  honor  this 
anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  a 
stanch  ally  and  friend. 


OPERATION  CHILE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  in  the  remarks  made  this  morning 
in  regard  to  the  terrible  circumstances 
which  prevail  in  Chile.  We  are  all  very 
much  saddened  by  the  great  disaster 
which  has  been  caused  by  earthquakes  in 
this  friendly  southern  neighbor  of  ours. 
Our  hearts  instinctively  go  out  to  the 
people  of  that  covmtry. 

Last  night  I  was  thrilled  to  read  the 
news  dispatches  that  the  United  States 
has  already  sent  to  Chile  several  hundred 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  assistants, 
as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  to 
help  relieve  the  suffering  and  distress  of 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
who  have  undergone  tremendous  losses 
in  that  country. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the 
catastrophe  as  yet,  but  whatever  it  may 
be  the  United  States  should  go  all  out  to 
help  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  who 
have  always  been  very  friendly  and  very 
cooperative  with  the  United  States  in 
working  on  Western  Hemisphere  and 
world  affairs. 

I  believe  we  should  not  only  help  the 
I>eople  reunite  their  families,  help  the 
sick  and  injured  to  get  well,  and  help 
them  to  restore  the  homes  which  many 
thousands  of  them  have  lost,  but  we 
should  also,  to  the  extent  necess&ry,  help 
bring  their  economy  back  to  at  least  as 
high  a  level  as  it  was  before  the  disaster. 
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and  higher,  if  that  is  possible.  What- 
ever it  may  eoet  us  will  be  money  well 
spent,  because  we  owe  It  to  these  people 
of  the  Latin  American  Republics  to  do 
all  within  our  power  to  see  that  they  do 
not  suffer  any  man  than  is  absolutely 
unavoidable  from  this  natural  disaster 
with  which  they  are  afflicted. 

I  hope  the  President  wUl  make  use  of 
some  of  the  auecial  fxmds  which  he  has 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  so  that 
we  may  do  all  we  possibly  can  to  help 
these  people,  for  whom  we  have  so  much 
sympathy  and  feeling  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  MiMitana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  also  with  the  remarks  of  our  other 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  previously 
on  this  subject. 

This  is  a  terrible  catastrophe  which 
has  beset  a  proud,  a  vigorous,,  a  free,  and 
an  ind^;}endent  people.  It  islseyond  our 
Imaglnation  to  comprehend  the  amount 
of  damage  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  also 
that,  ojntrary  to  the  seasons  in  the 
Northern  Honisphere.  Chile  is  now  en- 
tering the  winter  season.  Because  of 
the  Reographical  location  of  the  greatest 
damage  done  by  the  earthquake,  we  can 
recognise,  of  course,  how  terrible  is  the 
catastr(H>he. 

I  am  delighted  that  our  Oovemment 
and  our  people  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  aware  of  the  situation.  I  think 
special  commendation  is  due  to  the  Army 
and  due  to  the  Air  Force  for  the  reaction 
they  have  shown — for  the  planes,  the 
supplies,  and  the  shelter  placed  at  the 
diq;x)8al  of  the  Chilean  people. 

It  is  my  hope,  in  line  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  already  said, 
that  the  President  will  use  some  of  his 
funds  under  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  to  help  this  be- 
leaguered country. 

I  hope  that  the  international  lending 
agencies  will  do  what  they  can,  and  also 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  other 
Ck>vemment  agencies  will  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form  of i|pans 
to  the  Ctovemment  of  Chile  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  after  a 
valiant  effort  covering  a  number  of  years 
the  Chilean  Government  was  at  long  last 
on  the  verge  of  conquering  inflation. 
This  catastrophe  will  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties confronting  the  Government.  I 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  us  and  to 
Chile  as  well  If  we  could  find  some  way 
to  extend  loans  at  reasonable  rates  of 
interest  over  reasonable  periods  of  time 
to  Chile  in  its  hour  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  when  our  own  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Eisenhower,  visited  Clule,  he 
was  given  a  letter  from  students  of  Chile 
in  which  certain  questions  were  raised 
about  the  attitude  of  this  country  to- 
ward Latin  America  as  a  whole.  I  think 
that  letter  has  been  answered  in  part 
by  the  actions  undertaken  by  the  Presi- 
dent aixl  by  the  American  people  up  to 
this  time.    I  think  it  would  be  answered 
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better  if  we  would  increase  our  efforts 
and  do  all  we  can  to  give  stability  and 
succor  to  the  people  of  Chile  at  this  time. 

I  ttiank  the  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  telegram  which 
I  sent  to  the  President  last  evoiing,  a 
copy  of  which  was  sent  to  Secretary  of 
State  Herter.  relative  to  the  catastrophic 
situation  in  Chile,  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  PKSsiDEirr, 
The  White  House. 
Washrngton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ms.  Pkxsident:  In  view  of  the  terri- 
ble catastrophe  which  has  struck  our  great 
friend  and  good  neighbor  Chile,  may  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  In  addition  to  what 
you  have  already  ordered  done  In  the  name 
of  the  Oovemment  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  In  the  way  of  emergency  ra- 
tions, medical  supplies,  and  doctors  and 
nurses,  that  you  order  the  release  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  and  shelters,  and 
also  serlotisly  consider  the  use  of  your  emer- 
gency funds  under  the  ICA,  the  possibility  of 
emergency  loans  to  Chile  from  the  Interna- 
tional Credit  Agencies,  as  well  as  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  and  other  Government  lending 
agencies  at  this  most  critical  time.  Navy 
ships.  Air  Porce  planes,  and  independent  air- 
lines could  be  used  for  transportation  of 
supplies  and  assistance.  Knowing  of  your 
intense  Interest  in  better  Inter-Amerlcan  re- 
lations, it  is  my  belief  that  your  well-lcnown 
and  laudable  humanitarian  objectives  would 
speak  louder  than  words  to  help  a  friend  In 
need,  an  ally  who  has  always  helped  us  and 
would  serve  as  a  demonstration  of  the  ideal 
of  true  Intcr-Amerlcan  friendship  in  action. 
The  students  of  Chile  asked  you  questions; 
let  this  be  your  and  our  answer  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Chile  in  this  hour  of  their  tragedy. 

Respectfully. 

Mule  Mansfixlo. 


PROPOSED  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Great 
Salt  Lake,  in  my  State  of  Utah,  is  one 
of  the  natural  wonders  of  this  hemi- 
sphere, but  it  is  undeveloped  and  all  but 
inaccessible.  Those  visitors  who  come 
to  my  State  go  away  disappointed,  be- 
cause they  do  not  get  the  opportunity 
to  see  or  to  use  the  lake. 

On  that  basis,  I  called  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  proposed  national  park 
last  year,  and  this  year  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  create  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Na- 
tional Park.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  solved,  and  the  Park 
Service  so  reported.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems, it  was  stated,  was  a  lack  of  local 
interest  in  the  utilization  of  the  lake. 

Consequently  with  the  newsletters  I 
sent  out  unstamped  postcards  asking 
the  people  of  my  State  to  indicate 
whether  or  not  they  were  Interested  in 
the  proposal  to  create  a  national  park 
at  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  To  date  I  have 
received  in  reply  2,491  of  these  un- 
stamped cards,  which  indicates  that  the 
2,491  people  who  returned  the  cards  had 
enough  interest  to  buy  postage,  put  it 
on  a  card,  and  send  the  card  in.  Of 
the  number  of  cards  returned,  2.327  in- 


dicated that  they  think  the  investiga- 
tion should  continue;  25  have  no  opin- 
ion; 124  said  no;  and  15  said  that  they 
wished  the  Investigation  to  continue  but 
added  qualifications. 

One  of  the  great  newspapers  of  my 
State,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  thoughtful  editorial  on 
this  problem  which  appeared  on  Mon- 
day. May  23.  of  this  year.  The  editorial 
is  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  problem 
and  takes  an  enlightened  stand  on  the 
matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  23,  1960] 
CoNTiNvi  Study   of  thi   Okeat  Sai-t  Lake 

Among  the  byproducts  of  recurring  crises 
are  defeatism  and  apathy. 

Since  the  tension  of  the  cold  war  likely 
will  be  with  us  a  long  time,  plans  must  be 
made  for  •■  normal  a  future  as  la  prac- 
ticable under  the  conditions.  It  Is  certain 
that  man  U  going  to  need  the  means  of 
relaxation  for  recharging  his  spiritual  ma- 
chinery, if  he  continues  to  siirvive. 

Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  is  conducting  an 
opinion  poll  in  the  State  as  to  whether  the 
feasibility  study  of  the  proposed  Oreat  Salt 
Lake  Park  should  be  continued.  The  re- 
sponse to  his  survey  should  determine  defi- 
nitely the  accuracy  of  the  National  Park 
survey  team's  report  last  year  which  said 
there  was  a  lack  of  local  interest  In  devel- 
oping the  lake  and  its  shorelines. 

The  Park  Service  survey  was  made  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Moss  and  he  later  intro- 
duced a  bill  pcpvidlng  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Great  8«It  Lake  National  Park.  The 
bill  generated  both  favorable  comment  and 
criticism.  Now.  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  spokesmen  for  various  Utah  Intereets. 
he  has  drafted  a  more  comprehensive  and 
specific  measure. 

The  amended  bill  would  limit  the  size  of 
the  park  (or  monument)  to  an  area  8  miles 
wide  and  28  miles  long,  encompassing  An- 
telope and  Fremont  Islands. 

It  would  protect  the  present  use  of  water, 
chemicals,  and  minerals  in  the  lake  and  it 
would  safeguard  fish  and  wUdUfe  In  the 
freshwater  bay  areas  of  the  eastern  shores. 
The  subetltute  measure  requests  the  Inte- 
rior Department  to  study  the  feasibiUty  of 
constructing  a  dike  to  establish  a  freab- 
water  area.  Such  a  diking  project  has  been 
under  discussion  at  least  30  years.  This. 
plus  commercial  use  and  potentialities  of 
the  salt  water  and  shore,  mainly  on  the 
south,  have  raised  some  questions  and  stirred 
some  opposition  to  any  idea  of  National  Park 
Service  administration  of  any  part  of  the 
lake.  Another  question  involves  the  prob- 
able depth  of  the  lake  and  location  of  its 
shorelines  when  planned  reclamation  proj- 
ecU  are  completed  and  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  into  the  lake  is  appreciably  reduced. 

These  are  questions,  not  Insurmountable 
obstacles. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  Moss  bill  is  sched- 
uled during  November  and  at  that  time  ex- 
peru  In  all  fields  and  spokesmen  for  the 
various  Interests  wtU  have  an  opportunity 
to  testify.  The  information  and  testimony 
will  be  published  and  should  serve  as  a  guide 
for  future  action. 

The  report  covered  the  desolate,  inacces- 
sible wasteland  of  salt  fiats  comprising  the 
western  shoreline  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake  and  the 
rundown,  unattractive  condition  of  the  com- 
mercial beaches  and  boat  harbor  on  the 
south.  It  refers  to  indxistrlal  and  human 
wastes  being  poured  into  the  lake  and  the 
resulting  ramifications. 
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Even  so,  the  experts  found  that  Oreat 
Salt  Lake  illustrates  outstandingly  signifi- 
cant scientific  values  worthy  of  preservation 
and  Interpretation  by  either  the  Federal  or 
State  Oovemment.  In  other  words,  a  part 
of  the  world-famous  Inland  dead  sea  is  worth 
preserving  as  a  museum,  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Pleistocene  lakes  which  have  exerted 
tremendous  influence  upon  living  things. 

The  northern  end  of  Antelope  Island  was 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  area  vis- 
ited during  the  study."  the  survey  team  said. 

"It  would  appear  to  offer  the  most  advan- 
tages from  the  standpoint  of  location  and 
features  as  a  place  to  tell  the  story  of  Great 
Salt  Lake." 

Senator  Moss  emphasizes  that  he  favors 
development  only  sifter  most  careful  con- 
sideration. He  points  to  the  lost  years  of 
allowing  the  shorelines  to  deteriorate  and 
become  a  scandalous  disappointment  to 
tourists  while  the  lake  itself  became  a  dan- 
gerous  cesspool. 

Utah  people  should  set  politics  aside  and 
help  to  make  the  forthcoming  poll  and  con- 
gressional hearing  the  focal  point  of  all 
available  information  on  the  potentialities 
of   Great   Salt  Lake. 


THE     SCHOOL     CONSTRUCTION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  HR.  10128.  the 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1960.  which  passed  the  House  on  yester- 
day, has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate, 
it  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
twice  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
legislative  scheme  which  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  outlines  will  result  in 
^getting  action  soonest  on  the  Federal  aid 
to  education  bill.  I  realize  why  we 
should  defer  action  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
is  so  that  I  and  others  who  have  been 
just  as  much  interested  in  the  bill  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  question, 
and.  indeed,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
check  into  it.  I  believe  our  chairman 
has  taken  the  right  route  to  get  the  fast- 
est result. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  remarks. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
JURISDICTION  OVER  CERTAIN 
LAND 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1617)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  land 
in  the  several  States  used  for  Federal 
purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  Introduced  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas' 
(Mr.  McClellanI.  He  is  absent  from 
the  Senate  today,  and  he  has  asked  me 
to  assume  leadership   in  regard  to   its 


presentation.  This  is  a  bill  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  him  which  would  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  legislative  juris- 
diction exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  land  in  the  several  States  used  for 
Federal  purposes. 

S.  1617,  which  we  have  under  consid- 
eration today,  is  identical  to  S.  1538,  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote  in  the  85th  Congress,  on  March 
3.  1958.  S.  1538  was  recalled  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  under  a  mo- 
tion for  reconsideration  and  was  not 
again  acted  upon  before  adjournment. 

Since  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  which 
reported  this  bill,  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  quote  from  Senate  Report  No. 
405  which  outlines  in  detail  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
several  pages  from  the  committee  re- 
port which  outline  clearly  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  S.  1617  Is  to  permit  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  restore  to  the  States  cer- 
tain Jurisdictional  authority  now  vested  in 
the  United  States,  which  may  better  be  ad- 
ministered by  State  authorities,  and  to  ac- 
quire only  such  Jurisdiction  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  future  land  proctire- 
ment  Once  legislative  Jurisdiction  has  been 
vested  in  the  United  States,  it  caiuiot  be 
revested  in  the  States  other  than  by  opera- 
tion of  a  limitation  imposed  by  the  State  at 
the  time  the  State  ceded  Jurisdiction,  or  by 
an  act  of  Congress. 

The  bill  specifically  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  or  retain  only  such 
measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  fed- 
erally owned  or  operated  land  aresis  within 
the  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
performance  of  Federal  functions;  and  (2)  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  land  is  held  by  the  United  States, 
the  Federal  Government  shall  avoid  receiv- 
ing or  retaining  concurrent  Jurisdiction  or 
any  measure  ol^excluslve  legislative  Juris- 
diction. An  overall  objective  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  that,  in  any  case,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  receive  or  retain  any  of 
the  States'  legislative  jurisdiction  with  re- 
spect to  qualifications  for  voting,  educa- 
tion, public  health  and  safety,  taxation,  mar- 
riage, divorce,  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters, 
which  are  ordinarily  the  subject  of  State 
control. 

S.  1617  would  authorize  the  head  or  other 
authorized  officer  of  any  department  or  in- 
dependent establishment  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  In  which  any  Federal  lands  or  Interests 
therein  under  his  custody  or  control  are  situ- 
ated, such  measure  of  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  lands  or  Interests  therein  as 
he  may  deem  desirable.  The  biU  provides 
that  with  respect  to  future  acquisitions  of 
property,  no  more  Jurisdiction  than  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  acquiring  agency  should  be  ob- 
tained. Any  relinquishment  of  Jurisdiction 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  sub- 
ject to  acceptance  by  the  State  in  such  man- 
lier as  the  law  of  such  State  might  provide. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  would  author- 
ize Federal  department  and  agency  heads 
to  issue  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  governing  of  public  buildings  and  other 
areas  under  their  charge  and  control,  and 
to  provide  such  reasonable  penalties,  with- 


in iMTecribed  limits,  as  will  insure  their 
enforc«n«it;  permit  such  heads  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  existing  law-enforcement 
agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  any  such 
regulations;  authorise  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  detail  special  policemen 
tea  the  protection  of  Federal  property  under 
"the  charge  of  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies; extend  the  authority  of  U.S.  commis- 
sioners to  try  and  sentence  persons  commit- 
ting petty  offenses  in  any  place  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  United  States: 
extend  the  right  of  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  to  serve  and  execute,  process 
in  areftf  under  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States,  while  making  it  clear 
that  such  process  may  not  be  served  con- 
trary to  rules  and  regulations  issued  by 
authorized  Federal  personnel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  interference  in  carrying 
out  Federal  functions;  and  amend  or  repeal 
obsolete  or  inconsistent  Federal  statutes. 

coMMrrrcE  action 

The  bill  was  originally  drafted  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  in  order  to  imple- 
ment recommendations  contained  in  a  re- 
pcH-t  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Federal 
Areas  Within  the  States,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  means  of  solving  the  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  uncertain  Jurisdictional  status 
of  Federal  lands  situated  within  the  several 
States.  The  committee  was  composed  of 
representatives  of  eight  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Including  the  Btireau  of  the  Budget, 
which  had  a  principal  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems involved.  Twenty-five  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  furnished  infor- 
mation concerning  their  {M-operties  and  prob- 
lems relating  to  legislative  Jurisdiction  to  the 
committee.  In  addition,  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  had  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  in  its  conduct  of  the 
study. 

FoUowing  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in 
its  original  form  in  the  84th  Congress  (S. 
4196),  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  forwarded  copies  to 
the  Governors  and  attorneys  general  of  the 
several  States  and  to  all  Intwested  Federal 
agencies  for  comments  and  recommendations. 
Reports  were  received  from  36  States — 31 
State  Governors  and  29  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral— all  of  whom  endorsed  the  objectives 
of  the  blU  and  recommended  favcwable  com- 
mittee consideration.  Certain  of  the  Gov- 
ernors and  attorneys  general  of  the  States 
requested  that  the  committee  withhold  ac- 
tion on  S.  4196,  however,  until  a  study  of  its 
provisions  could  be  completed  by  the  State 
Committee  on  Legislative  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Council  of  State  Governments.  That 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  council  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  legislation  proposed  by  S.  4196.  The 
committee  appointed  for  this  purpose  was 
directed  to  give  consideration  to  certain  sug- 
gested amendments  to  the  original  bill,  and 
to  determine  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
feasible  to  extend  its  provisions  beyond  its 
original  intent  by  incorjwratlng  certain 
suggestions  made  by  various  State  officials. 

Upon  completion  of  the  study  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Legislative  Jurisdiction,  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations arranged  conferences  between  the 
representatives  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  the  bill  by  in- 
corporating appropriate  amendments.  Pol- 
lowing  a  nvimber  of  such  conferences,  dur- 
ing which  consideration  was  given  to  the 
various  recommendations  of  the  Governors, 
attorneys  general,  and  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
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of  ii  substitute  for  the  language  Incorpo- 
rated In  3.  1835  was  drafted,  wltb  tbe  unani- 
mous apin-oval  of  repreeentatlTea  of  the 
States  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Consideration  was  given 
lo  all  recommendations  submitted  to  the 
committee  by  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
and  by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  the  National  Association  of  Tax 
Administrators,  and  Federal  agencies  inter- 
ested in  the  bill,  which  were  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Some  of  the  siiggestlons  submitted  to  tbe 
Conunlttee  on  Government  Operations  by 
certain  of  the  State  officials  and  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Tax  Administrators, 
dealt  with  tax  matters  which  were  consid- 
ered to  be  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States.  Such  sug- 
gestions were  largely  concerned  with  tax 
problems,  such  as  payments  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  lieu  of  taxes,  etc.,  which  the 
oonunlttee  felt  should  be  considered  in  sep- 
arate legislation  dealing  exclusively  with 
thoee  problems. 

S.  1617  Is  not  concerned  with  tax  matters, 
except  to  the  extent  that  a  transfer  of  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  may  Involve  transfer  of  a 
power  to  tax  (othor  than  the  Government  or 
its  property),  smd  also  to  the  extent  that 
there  are  preserved  certain  Federal  consents 
to  State  and  local  taxation,  as  embodied  In 
such  statutes  as  the  Buck  Act  and  the  Lea 
Act. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  leadership  has  called 
up  S.  1617  for  Senate  consideration  to- 
day. Last  week,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  requesting  that  they  endeavor  to 
call  this  bill  up  for  consideration  so  that 
It  might  be  ensuited  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. I  want  to  thank  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  their  courtesy  and  the 
pixtmptness  with  which  they  called  up 
thia  biU  after  my  personal  appeal  to  each 
of  them. 

The  passage  of  this  bUl  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  State  of  Utah,  as  it  is  to  other 
States,  where  the  Federal  Oovemment 
either  owns  or  controls  major  land  areas 
or  large  installations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  some  of  the  history  and  back- 
ground of  the  problem  which  exists  In 
Utah,  and  why  S.  1617.  is  of  particular 
importaiice  to  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Commencing  with  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  began  to  ac- 
quire In  Utah  and  In  other  States,  huge  tracts 
of  land  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  establishment  of  installations  to  support 
and  maintain  our  Armed  Forces  and  to  carry 
out  the  Important  defense  functions  so  vital 
to  our  Nation.  The  State  of  Utah  responded 
to  the   request  of  the  Federal   GoverWient 

f,?H,-?r^^^  ^  ^^'^  ^"'^^'^  States  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  many  thousar.ds  of  acres 
of  land  which  were  ceded  and  utilized  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  Utah  today 
has  four  major  military  Installations:  Clear- 

n!l       f''^  ^P°'-  ^"^  ^  *'°'-«  Base.  Utah 
General  Depot,  and  Tooele  Ordnance  Depot 
We  also  have  several  other  smaller  Installa- 
tions Which  are  of  lesser  significance 
With  the  end  of  the  Korean  oonfUct.  there 

of    these    mliitmry    InsUlIations    and    con- 
sequently many  of  the  buildings  and  some 
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of  the  real  estate  became  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  snuill 
part  of  this  property  lias  been  sold  by  the 
United  States  and  thus  foxmd  its  way  back 
Into  private  ownership  and  has  been  placed 
on  the  tax  rolls.  However,  the  large  bulk 
of  the  property  in  question  Is  still  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  In  recent  years, 
the  United  States  tias  commenced  a  practice 
of  leasing  warehouses  and  other  buildings, 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  private  companies  and  contractors 
who  may  or  may  not  be  connected  In  son.e 
way  with  the  defense  effort. 

This  practice  of  the  Government  In  leas- 
ing land,  buildings  and  other  facilities  fnr 
cooamercial  purposes  has  created  serious  v.\x 
problems  for  the  State  of  Utah.  A  number 
of  companies  have  availed  tliemselves  of 
these  excellent  buildings  at  a  fair  rental  rate 
from  the  Government,  and  then  received  an 
unexpected  "windfall"  because  they  have 
not  had  to  pay  State  taxes  on  equipment 
and  inventories  located  on  these  military 
reservations.  In  some  Instances,  some  of 
these  companies  have  recognized  a  moral, 
although  not  a  legal,  obligation  to  pay  taxes 
to  the  State  of  Utah,  and  have  In  the  past 
willingly  paid  such  tuxes  assessed  by  the 
State. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  has  now 
created  a  situation  which  has  dried  up  even 
this  source  of  voluntary  tax  revenue.  Both 
the  Treasury  and  the  Defense  Department 
have  raised  a  question  as  to  the  legality 
of  such  companies  paying  these  taxes.  In- 
asmuch as  such  payments  are  voluntary  and 
not  mandatory.  The  E>efense  Department 
has  raised  the  question  In  regard  to  cost- 
plus  contracts  and  has  denied  such  volun- 
tary tax  payments  as  a  necessary  item  of 
cost  in  arriving  at  the  contractual  amount 
to  which  a  contractor  might  be  entitled  for 
services  or  goods  produced  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Likewise,  the  Treasury  has  looked 
askance  at  such  voluntary  tax  payments, 
and  lias  denied  some  of  these  companies  per- 
mission to  take  such  payments  as  a  legal 
deduction  on  their  Federal  tax  returns. 

Consequently,  It  can  readily  be  seen  that 
Utah  faces  a  real  dilemma  in  that  It  does 
not  have  the  necessary  legal  authority  to 
assess  and  collect  taxes  against  these  com- 
panies using  military  reservations  to  do 
private  business.  And  now.  It  is  denied  any 
hope  of  obtaining  voluntary  compliance  with 
tax  assessments  against  companies  who  lease 
facilities  on  Federal  reservations  where  the 
United  States  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction. 

Moreover,  companies  which  have  been  able 
to  obtain  leases  of  buildings  on  Federal 
reservations  are  given  a  distinct  competitive 
advantage  over  other  businesses  which  must 
pay  State  taxes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Therefore,  an  urgent 
need  exists  to  approve  this  legislation, 
S.  1617,  to  restore  to  Utah  concurrent 
jurisdiction  over  the  lands  in  question 
so  that  the  State  might  have  the  proper 
authority  to  levy  and  collect  the  taxes  to 
which  it  is  rightfully  entitled. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  in 
Utah,  since  the  Federal  Grovemment 
owns  more  than  70  percent  of  the  entire 
land  area  of  the  State,  thus  leaving  very 
little  private  property  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  taxes  and  pay  the  costs  of  operating 
the  local,  county,  and  State  governments 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  immediate 
action  to  approve  S.  1617. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
■esolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
)f  Utah,  memorializing  Congress  to  ap- 
>rove  legislation  similar  to  that  con- 
fined in  S.  1617. 


TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 

A  RxsoLcmoN  Mkmoualizimg  Conckzss  and 

Rbquxstino    That    Conckxss    Consent    to 

SacnoN  63-8-4.  Utah  Cods  Annotattd  1953 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah  {the  Oovernor  concurring 
therein)  : 

Whereas  In  1943  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
ceded  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  tlie  United 
States  over  all  lands  theretofore  or  thereafter 
acquired  or  leased  by  the  United  States  for 
military  or  naval  purp>oso8  and  for  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsen.ils.  dockyards,  and  other  needful 
buildings  of  whatever  kind  authorized  by 
act  of  Congress,  reserving  to  the  State  the 
right  to  execute  civil  and  criminal  process 
C)nly.  and 

Whereas  in  1951  the  Legislature  of  Utah 
enacted  section  63-8^-4,  Utah  Code  Annotated. 
1953,  as  follows: 

'The  State  of  Utah  retains  concurrent  Jur- 
isdiction, both  civil  and  criminal,  with  the 
United  States  over  all  lands  affected  by  this 
act  ";  and 

Whereivs  private  persons  and  companies  are 
now  leasing  warehouse  space  on  military 
reservatioris  in  Utah  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing personal  property  not  connected  with  any 
defense  effort  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Utah  Is  being  deprived 
of  property  taxes  upon  such  privately  ow^lcd 
personal  property  for  the  reason  that  such 
military  reservations  were  acquired  by  the 
UrUted  States  prior  to  1951.  and  are  there- 
fore beyond  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Utah:  and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Utah  does  not  desire  to  Impose  any  taxes 
up(jn  property  owned  by  the  United  States, 
but  only  upon  such  privately  owned  personal 
property  located  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  do  hereby 
request  Uiat  Congress  consent  to  section 
63  8-4.  Utah  Code  Annotated.  1963.  In  order 
that  the  State  of  Utah  may  exercise  con- 
current Jurisdiction  with  the  United  States 
over  all  lands  in  Utah  acquired  or  leased  by 
the  United  States  prior  to  1961;  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Congress,  to  Senator  BnrNirrr. 
to  Senator  Moss,  to  Congressman  Dixon,  and 
to  Congressman  Kino  with  the  request  that 
the  Uuh  delegation  in  Congress  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  hereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     When  S.   1617.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  used  for  Federal  purposes  was  in- 
troduced it  appeared  to  be  a  practical 
proposal.    However,  the  more  I  thought 
about  giving  a  Secretary  the  authority  to 
transfer  legislative  jurisdiction  from  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  a  wide  variety  of  areas  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  Congress  was  in- 
tending to  transfer  to  the  States  a  great 
deal  of  authority  in  many  diverse  areas 
without  sufficient  discussion. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
possible  effect  this  bill,  should  It  become 
law.  might  have  on  our  national  parks 
I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  statement  that 
the  Individual  States  would  be  given  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
quaimcations  for  voting,  education,  pub- 


lic health  and  safety,  taxation,  marriage, 
divorce,  descent  and  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, but  there  are  several  questions 
which  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Bennett  1 . 

The  report  on  S.  1617  states  that  the 
•purpose  of  S.  1617  is  to  permit  Federal 
agencies  to  restore  to  the  States  certain 
jurisdictional  authority  now  vested  in 
the  United  States." 

As  I  understand  the  repKjrt  this  means 
that  this  legislation  is  turning  back  to 
the  States  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
lands  which  the  State  had  previously 
controlled.  I  refer  to  such  Federal  land 
acquisitions  as  military  installations  and 
lands  taken  in  the  public  interest  since 
the  formation  of  each  of  the  States. 

This  then  mean.,  that  this  bill  will 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  all  public 
domain  lands  such  as  that  which  com- 
prises many  of  our  national  parks  and 
forests,  land  areas  which  have  never  been 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  gov- 
einment. 

Is  this  a  true  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  S.  1617? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator's  in- 
terpretation agrees  completely  with  the 
interpretation  that  I  have  of  the  bill  and 
which  I  assume  the  committee  has. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  transfer- 
ral  of  legislative  jurisdiction  to  the  States 
allow  an  individual  State  the  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  in  any  area  which 
is  contrail  to  the  express  provisions  of  a 
Federal  statute? 

Let  me  illustrate  by  pointing  out  that 
we  all  know  that  there  is  a  Federal 
statute  which  prohibits  hunting  in  all  of 
our  national  parks  which  were  not  cre- 
ated from  the  public  domain  and  wildUfe 
refuges  purchased  with  duck  stamps. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  will 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  then  be 
able  to  transfer  legislative  jurisdiction  to 
the  States  and  then  allowing  an  individ- 
ual State  to  extend  hunting  privileges 
to  a  national  p>ark  within  the  confines  of 
the  State?  This  is  an  example  of  what 
might  be  done  under  such  broad  author- 
ity as  is  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  no 
such  transfer  of  authority  was  intended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Constitution 
recognizes  equal  rights  for  all  citizens 
and  I  think  that  this  point  is  clear.  Is 
there  authority  in  the  bill  which  would 
allow  a  State  to  institute  discriminatory 
practices  and  regulations  on  Federal 
lands  which  at  present  cannot  be  done? 
I  sincerely  hope  that  such  an  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  derived  from  the  iiitent 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Certainly  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  authors  of  the  bill 
to  make  that  possible,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion the  bill  does  not  permit  the  Institu- 
tion of  such  practices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Also,  where  the 
Federal  Ctovernment  is  at  present  exer- 
cising a  service  which  could  be  provided 
by  the  States  I  assume  that  should  a 
State  assume  the  jurisdiction  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  have  to  con- 
tinue to  assume  the  responsibility.  I 
refer  to  cases  where  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment provides  schools  or  contributes 
financial  assistance  to  local  schools  in 
lieu  of  taxes.  If  the  State  imposes  taxes 
on  privately  owned  proiJerty  on  Federal 
lands  the  Federal  Government  should 
then  no  longer  be  required  to  contribute 
as  it  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect according  to  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah 
for  his  courtesy  and  his  graciousness  in 
his  replies,  and  because  of  the  tenor  of 
what  he  has  just  said.  I  shall  not  oCfer 
the  amendment  I  intended  to  offer,  and 
which  is  now  at  the  desk.  I.  therefore, 
will  withdraw  it,  even  though  it  has  not 
been  read. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  points 
urged  by  the  Senator  from  Montana  may 
be  clearly  covered,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  re- 
gard to  the  objectives  of  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  had  intended  to  pro- 
pose, together  with  a  communication 
received  from  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  and  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, which  I  believe  will  clearly  set 
forth  more  of  the  facts  at  issue  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  which  he 
has  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
sFKjndence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  21.  1959. 
To:   Hon.  Perry  W.  Morton,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General. 
From:     Henry    H.    Pike,    Associate    General 

Counsel,  GSA. 
Subject:   Letter  from  C.  R.  Gutermuth.  vice 
president.    Wildlife    Management    Insti- 
tute. 
Mr.  Walter  Reynolds  sent  me  a  copy  of  his 
memorandum    to    you    and    to   Mr.    Schwan 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  subject  letter.    I  am 
writing  this  memorandum  to  furnish  certain 
Information     and     observations    concerning 
that  letter  and  Its  writer,  which  you  may  use 
or  retain  for  your  own  information  as  you 
see  fit. 

I  am.  of  course,  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Gutermuth  in- 
asmuch as  that  amendment  would  effectively 
defeat  the  basic  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gutermuth  states  that  he  Is  concerned 
only  with  retaining  that  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion that  is  needed  to  adequately  protect  the 
national  park  and  monument  lands  that  are 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  He  obviously  has  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  nature  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  Aside  from  the  technical  con- 
siderations of  legislative  Jurisdiction,  it  may 
be  well  to  point  out  that,  of  all  the  national 
parks  (not  Including  national  historical 
parks,  national  military  parks,  or  the  like) 
that  are  within  the  first  48  States,  only  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  in  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  Wyoming  |2.213.216.5  acres).  Piatt  Na- 
tional Park.  Okla.  (912  acres).  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park.  Maine  (17,462.6  acres  exclusive 
and  13.509.3  acres  proprietorial),  and  Mam- 
moth Cave  National  Park,  Ky.  (50,481.3  acres 
exclusive  and  214.4  proprietorial),  contain 
any  area  that  is  under  the  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  of  the 
15.272.496.9  acres  held  by  the  National 
Park     Service,     only     2.385,428.5     acres,     or 


15.7  percent,  are  under  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  if 
we  disregard  Yellowstone  National  Park,  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  remaining  lands  held 
by  the  National  Park  Service  is  under  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  national  parks  are  held  en- 
tirely in  a  proprietorial  capacity: 

1.  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyo.  (300,- 
784.1  acres  1. 

2.  Zlon  National  Park,  Utah  (128,457.1 
acres ) . 

3.  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park,  Utah  (36,- 
010  acres). 

4.  Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak.  (28,- 
063  acres ) . 

5.  Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park.  N. 
Dak.  (68.493.5  acres) . 

6.  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park.  N.  Mex. 
(45.886.4  acres) . 

7.  Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Park.  Ga. 
(3.094.2  acres) . 

8.  Grand  Canyon  National  Park,  Ariz. 
(673.203.3  acres). 

In  addition.  p>art6  of  the  following  parks 
are  held  in  a  proprietorial  capacity  only: 

1.  Olympic  National  Park,  Wash. 

2.  Big  Bend  National  Park,  Tex. 

3.  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
N.C.  andTenn. 

4.  Everglades  National  Park.  Pla. 

5.  Rocky   Mountain   National    Park,    Colo. 

Mr.  Gutermuth  appears  to  feel  that  ex- 
clusive Jurisdiction  is  necessary  with  respect 
to  national  monuments.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  of  the  almost  80  national 
monuments  in  the  first  48  States,  more  than 
65  are  held  only  in  a  proprietorial  cap>aclty. 
Indeed,  the  only  ones  that  are  held  in  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  are: 

1.  Statue  of  Lil>erty  National  Monument, 
N.Y.  (12  acres). 

2.  Fort  Sumter  National  Monument,  S.C. 
(2.4  acres) . 

3.  Fort  Vancouver  National  Monument, 
Wash.  (60  acres). 

4.  Fort  Jefferson  National  Monument, 
Fla.  (47,125  acres). 

5.  Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monu- 
ment. Fla.   (18  acres). 

6.  Fort  Mantanzas  National  Monument. 
Fla.   (227.8  acres) . 

7.  Fort  Pulaski  National  Monument.  Ga. 
(5,437.4  acres). 

8.  Fort  McHenry  National  Monument,  Md. 
(43.3  acres) . 

9.  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument, 
Mont.  (765.3  acres) . 

10.  Big  Hole  Battlefield  National  Monu- 
ment. Mont.  (200  acres). 

In  addition,  the  following  two  national 
monuments  are  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
land  under  exclusive  Jurisdiction  and  land 
held  In  a  proprietorial  capacity  only: 

1.  Mound  City  National  Monument.  Ohio 
(57  acres  exclusive  and  10.5  acres  proprie- 
torial) and 

2.  Badlands  National  Monument.  S.  Dak. 
(31,050  acres  exclusive  and  67.876.4  acres  pro- 
prietorial ) . 

Mr.  Gutermuth  states  that  he  understands 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  only  a 
proprietary  [sic]  Jurisdiction  in  practically 
all  of  the  lands  of  national  wildlife  refuges, 
for  example.  There  are  40  installations  of 
which  the  land  area  under  the  exclusl^-e  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  United  States  Is  larger  than 
that  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Of  those 
40  areas  7  of  them  Involve  national  wildlife 
refuges  or  related  areas.    They  are: 

1.  Cabeza  Prleta  Game  Refuge.  Ariz.  (679,- 
680  acres  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  out  of  a 
total  of  860.040.3  acres); 

2.  Crab  Orchard  Wildllle  Refuge,  111.  (44.- 
(XX)  acres  exclusive  jurisdiction); 

3.  Valentine  National  Refuge.  Nebr.  (63.- 
926  acres  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  out  of  a 
total  of  67.095.6  acres) ; 

4.  Sandhills  Management  Area,  S.C.  (46.- 
461.5  acres  of  exclusive  jurisdiction); 
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5.  Necedah  National  Refuge,  Wte.  (39,362.6 
acres  exclusive  Jurisdiction  out  of  a  total  of 
39.607  acres); 

6.  Upper  MissisBlppl  River  Refuge,  Wis. 
(47.108.7  acres  cxclxislve  JurlMliction  o  it  of 
a  total  of  47,358.6  acres) ;  and 

7.  Necedah  Management,  Wis.  (58.002.5 
acres  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  out  of  a  total 
uf  58.082.5  acres) . 

Indeed,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has 
a  total  of  1,174,448.2  acres  of  exclusive  Juris- 
diction out  of  a  total  area  under  the  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Service  of  8.110.728.7  acres.  The 
percentage  of  the  area  under  the  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  Is  14.5,  which  Is  very  similar  to 
the  percentage  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
While  it  is  true  that  substantially  all  of 
the  national  forests  are  held  under  a  pro- 
prietorial capacity,  at  least  one  national  for- 
est. Medicine  Bow  National  Forest,  Wyo., 
contains  out  of  a  total  of  1.063.537  acres. 
52.493  acres  under  exclusive  Jurisdiction, 
which  is  substantially  larger  than  the  whole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  Consti- 
tution the  vesting  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States  with  respect  to  lands 
is  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  State  in  which  the  lands  are 
located.  The  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  relation  to  conservation  areas  Is 
not  dependent  upon,  but  exists  without  re- 
gard to,  any  consent  by  the  State.  More- 
over, it  is  doubtful  whether  any  difference 
in  the  administration  of  conservation  areas 
held  under  different  types  of  legislative  Ju- 
risdiction can  be  demonstrated,  particularly 
In  view  of  the  wide  differences  between  the 
types  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  similar 
classes  of  conservation  areas  and  over  parts 
of  a  single  conservation  area.  As  In  the  case 
of  other  Federal  areas,  the  acquisition  by 
the  United  States  of  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  conservation  areas  does  not  follow  any 
well-defined  pattern  but  rather  appears  to 
t>e  largely  a  matter  of  historical  accident. 

The  nature  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
that  would  be  relinquished  under  S.  1617 
is  set  out  in  part  I  of  the  Report  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Jurisdiction  Over  Federal  Areas  Within  the 
States,  published  In  1956.  S.  1617  Involves 
the  tjrpe  of  Jurisdiction  as  to  which  Mr. 
Gutermuth  states  the  conservationists  have 
no  objection.  The  exercise  of  the  authority 
sought  by  the  bill  would  not  Jeopardize  the 
national  park  system  or  other  conservation 
activities  that  are  not  dependent  upon  State 
consent.  This  fact  Is  recognized  by  those 
conservationists  with  whom  we  have  dis- 
cussed the  matter. 

The  large  acreage  and  the  remoteness  of 
location  which  are  cited  by  Mr.  Gutermuth 
are  not  applicable  generally  In  the  case  of 
national  monuments,  e.g..  Statue  of  Liberty 
National    Monument    in   New    York    Harbor 
containing    12   acres.     Moreover,   those   fac- 
tors are  applicable  to  national  forests,  which 
are  generally  held  In  a  proprietorial  capac- 
ity, as  much  as  they  are  to  national  parks 
If  size  Is  a  significant  factor  then  In  what 
manner    do    Grand    Canyon    National    Park 
and   Grand   Teton   National   Park,   aggregat- 
ing almost   1  million  acres,  suffer  from  the 
complete  absence  of  any  special  Jurisdiction 
derli-ed  from  the  States?    If  Mr.  Gutermuth 
would   state   which  of   the  heretofore  pub- 
Ished  reasons  for  the  adjustment  of  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  are  objectionable  to  him 
perhaps  we  can  answer  those  objections 


WiLDLux  Management  Institute 

w     „.  ^<^^ington,  DC. .July  17.1959 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Reynolds 

''"'^r>^'f!'^'   £°^'n««^f    on    Government 
Operations,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  m«.  Retmolds:  ConflrminK  yester- 
days discussion,  the  conservationlsL  are 
opposed  to  granting  full  and  unlSSSS  £. 
cretion  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inteiior  for 
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the  relinquishment  of  all  legislative  Juris- 
llction  over  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments as  proposed  in  S.  1617.  Recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  legislative  JvuisUctlon  required  by  the 
United  States  to  properly  manage  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  Is  different  In 
nnany  re«{>ect8  from  that  which  is  needed 
for  other  Federal  lands.  By  law,  the  park 
and  montiment  areas  must  be  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  scenic,  wild- 
life, natural,  cultural,  and  historic  objects. 
and  this  necessitates  more  rigid  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  national  parks  of  this  countxy  have 
been  established  by  acts  of  Congress.  We  do 
not  think  that  certain  kinds  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  ever  should  be  p)ossible  of  re- 
linquishment except  by  acts  of  Congress. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  that  measure  of  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  that  is  needed  to  regulate, 
control,  and  administer  national  parks  and 
monuments  in  accordance  with  their  stated 
purposes.  The  vast  acreages  involved  in 
many  park  and  monument  areas,  and  their 
remoteness,  contribute  to  these  compelling 
circumstances.  The  varying  nature  of  the 
different  national  parks  and  monuments 
tends  to  govern  the  kinds  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction that  the  Federal  Government  should 
retain. 

The  conservationists  would  not  object 
to  S.  1617  if  the  fallowing  provisions  were 
added  at  the  close  of  section  2.  Provided. 
That  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  national  parks 
and  monuments  or  Interests  therein  may 
nnly  be  relinquished  pursuant  to  special  acts 
of  Congress." 

The  conservationists  have  no  objection 
to  giving  the  Secretary  discretion  to  relin- 
quish such  legislative  Jurisdiction  as  the 
serving  of  due  process,  probate,  torts,  and 
naarital  actions,  and  so  forth.  In  fact,  we 
t>elieve  that  this  kind  of  legislative  Juris- 
diction should  be  relinquished  in  the  na- 
tional parks  and  monuments  the  same  as 
ather  Federal  lands.  If  S.  1617  were  amend- 
sd  to  allow  discretion  for  such  specific  re- 
inquishment.  that  would  be  agreeable 
rertainlv  the  National  Park  Service  should 
3e  aile  to  help  to  spell  out  the  specific 
anos  of  leglslaUve  Jurisdiction  that  could 
3e  relinquished  under  a  blanket  authorlza- 
lon  without  Jeopardizing  the  national  park 
iiystem. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
nent  has  only  proprietary  Jurisdiction  in 
l)ractlcally  all  of  the  lands  in  the  national 
1  orests,  public  domain,  and  national  wildlife 
refuges,  and  that  the  provisions  of  S  1617 
mil  not  adversely  affect  the  title,  possession 
),nd  control  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
over  those  areas.  The  concern  of  the  con- 
iervatlonists  pertains,  therefore,  only  to  the 
letaining  of  that  legislative  Jurisdiction  that 
1  needed  to  adequately  protect  the  national 
I  ark  and  monument  lands  that  are  under 
the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  the  National 
I'ark  Service. 

Sincerely. 

C    R    GDTERMtrrH, 

Vice  President 

National  Wildlife  Peferation. 
Wa.<ihington.  D.C.  June  19.   1959 
Hon.  John    L.    McClellan, 
Chairman.  Committee  on   Government   Op- 
erations. Senate  Office  Building.   Wash- 
tngton.  D.C. 

^■^ffr.  ^Vl^J"*  McClellak:    This   letter   Is 

i^    .^f.  ^^^^  ^-   '®^'^-  y°^  bill  relating  to 

!^H        K-  i"'-*«J»<="on    on    federally    owned 

mittee''  ^   pending   before    your    com- 

fy^^  ^t"  "'**'■  "'""«'■  S-  1538  had  passed 
Ue  Senate  and  was  before  the  House  Com - 

J^r,o7iS!^^^^*i°™^"*  Operations   the  Na- 
tKnal  Wildlife  Federation  raised  a  question 


abuut  the  bill  and  what  appeared  to  us  to 
be  some  complication  as  to  Its  possible  effect 
upon  the  reserve  status  of  national  wildlife 
refuges,  national  parks,  and  national  for- 
ests. At  that  time  we  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  In  public  hearing  before 
the  House  committee  took  any  action  on  the 
measure. 

Subsequently,  we  studied  the  bill  care- 
fully and  discussed  Its  intent  and  its  lai; 
guage  with  committee  staff  members  and 
with  Mr.  Perry  Morton,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Lands  Division.  Department 
of  Justice.  We  considered  that  our  fears 
v.cre  groundless  and  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  actually  would  be  of  benefit  in 
certain  perplexing  situations  which  compll- 
c.ites  the  enforcement  of  State  game  and 
fish  laws,  on  military  reservations  for 
example. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  clear  up 
.iny  question  which  may  linger  with  respect 
to  the  position  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Ff-deration. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  also  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  I 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  dated  July  24. 
1959,  in  reference  to  an  amendment 
which  would  have  excluded  national 
parks  and  monuments  from  the  bill. 
This  letter  relates  to  the  communica- 
tion received  by  the  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment Institute  and  sets  forth  the  views 
of  that  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    SrNATE  COMMITTtE  ON 

Government  Operations. 

July  24.  1959 
Hon,  Warren  G  Magnuson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Macni-so.n  :  This  will  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  of  July  20. 
1959.  with  reference  to  your  Interest  In  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1617 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legLila- 
tive  Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United 
SUtes  over  land  In  the  several  States  used  for 
Federal  purposes,  with  a  view  to  excluding 
national  parks  and  monuments 

.^s  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed  copy  of 
a    letter    from    Mr     c     R.    Gutermuth,    vice 
president  of  the  Wildlife  Management   Insti- 
tute, this  matter  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion ol  the  staff  of  the  committee  after  the 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.     The  ameiid- 
mer.t   recommended   by   Mr.   Gutermuth.   loi 
the  exclusion  of  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments  from   the  provisions   of   the   bill,  was 
submitted   to  the  major  groups  supporting 
the  legislation,  including  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Com- 
mittee,   and    the    Council    of   State    Govern- 
ments      The    staff   was   informed    that    thl.s 
matter  had  been  considered  extensively  dur- 
ing the  early  drafting  stages  of  the  bill   and 
since   It  was  their   view  that   the  objectives 
of   the   amendment   were  merely   to  exclude 
private   consesslonaires   who   operate   within 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  from  the 
payment  of  local  and  State  license,  property 
and  sales  taxes,  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 

r^^^woT^."'**  '**'^**  °"«  o'  the  objectives  of 
the  bill,  l.e  ,  to  permit  States  and  local  com- 
munities the  right  to  assess  taxes  on  busi- 
ness operating  within  the  respective  States 

In  view  of  this  position  taken  by  the  ma- 
jor groups  that  are  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  already  reported  the  bill  In  Its 
present   form,    after   considering   othw   ob- 
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Jectives  raised  by  the  National  Parks  Associ- 
ation, as  set  forth  in  the  committee  report 
(S.  Rept.  No.  405,  pp.  6-11),  and  in  the  at- 
Uiched  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  committee  does  not 
propose  to  offer  any  additional  amendments. 

However,  should  you  wish  to  propose  the 
amendment  as  suggested  In  your  letter  and 
by  Mr.  Gutermuth,  for  consideration  when 
the  bill  Is  called  up  In  the  Senate,  there 
would  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  this 
committee. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor  I  shall  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  on  another  point,  but  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  about  an 
amendment  which  had  been  proix>sed  by 
llie  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HartI 
and  me  on  page  3,  line  6,  which  would 
have  included  a  proviso  that  in  ceding 
legislative  jurisdiction,  the  Federal 
Government  in  ceding  legislative  jiu-is- 
diction  shall  not  in  any  case  agree  to 
cede  any  jurisdiction  which  involves  seg- 
regation or  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

I  have  communicated  with  the  Justice 
Department,  and  I  have  a  letter  dated 
December  28,  1959,  signed  by  Perry  W. 
Morton,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
which  in  effect  says  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  our  Government  not  to  do  any 
such  thing. 

Would  the  Senator,  therefore,  agree 
with  me  that  if  we  made  as  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  at  this  point  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Hart  and  I 
had  proposed  together  with  the  letter  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  we  ought  to 
obviate,  for  all  practical  purposes,  any 
need  for  the  amendment,  in  order  to 
attain  this  objective,  in  view  of  the  clear 
policy  of  our  Government? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  believe  that  if  it 
satisfies  the  Senators  who  sponsored 
such  a  proposal,  it  would  satisfy  the  leg- 
islative intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  so  that  I  may  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  propKwed  amendment, 
identified  as  8-28-59-A.  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
!Mr.  Hart]  and  myself  to  the  bill,  to- 
pether  with  the  letter  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  which  I  have  referred,  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  vei-y  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  and  the  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

On  page  3,  line  6,  after  the  word  "de- 
sirable", change  the  period  to  a  colon  and 
Insert  the  following:  "Provided,  however. 
That  such  acquisition  or  relinquishment 
shall  provide  that  no  law  requiring  or  per- 
mitting the  segregation  or  other  unequal 
treatment  of  any  person  because  of  race. 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin  shall  affect 
any  .'■uch  property." 


DKrAcncTNT  or  Jttstice. 
Washington,  December  28, 1959. 
Hon  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate, 
Wa.'^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  December  14,  1959.  I  was  pleased  that 
Mr.  Schwan  of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments asked  me  to  accompany  him  to  the 
meeting  at  your  office  to  discuss  8.  1617, 
and  am  more  than  pleased  if  the  factual  in- 
formation I  was  able  to  contribute  at  the 
meeting  helped  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  the  effects  which  iti  enactment 
would  have. 

A.s  I  pointed  out  at  the  meeting,  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  into  law  would  not  effect 
any  automatic  retrocession  of  legislative 
Jurisdiction  to  States.  It  would  merely  give 
much-needed  authority  to  adjust  Jurisdic- 
tion. Such  adjustments  would  be  made  on 
a  case -by-case  basis,  with  careful  attention 
by  the  lipad  of  the  Federal  agency  directly 
Invoived  to  Jurisdictional  requirements  at 
each  individual  Federal  installation  as  to 
which  an  adjustment  is  proposed.  Just  as 
you  have  stated  it — retrocession  agreements 
would  be  negotiated  on  a  facillty-by-facility 
ba.cis  considering  in  every  case  what  State 
law  would  and  what  State  law  would  not 
be  ajiplicable.  The  bill  Is  clear  in  this  mat- 
ter, but  even  further  assurances  are  had 
throuLh  the  fact  that  by  designation  of  the 
President  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing interest  In  the  adjustment  by  all 
the  Individual  Federal  agencies  of  the  legis- 
lative status  of  their  properties  (see  letter 
from  the  President  to  the  Attorney  General 
dated  Apr.  27,  1956,  published  In  Pt.  I: 
Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Fed- 
eral Areas  Within  the  States,  p.  Ill  (OPO, 
April  1956 1 ;  and  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
dated  Nov.  12,  1959,  published  In  Inventory 
Report  on  Jurisdictional  Status  of  Federal 
Areas  Within  the  States,  p.  IV  (GPO,  1959)  ). 

Authority  for  Federal  acquisition  of  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  has  existed  through  most 
of  the  history  of  our  country  (see  R.S.  355,  as 
amended;  40  U.S.C.  255).  Absence  of  simi- 
lar authority  to  retrocede  any  Jurisdiction  to 
a  State,  once  jurisdiction  hawbeen  acquired, 
has  led  to  a  considerable  excess  of  such 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal  Government,  with 
many  undesirable  consequences  for  all  con- 
cerned (see  Repx)rt  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States,  part  I  (GPO, 
April  1956).  and  part  II  (GPO,  June  1957)). 
Among  the  most  undesirable  consequences 
of  Federal  possession  of  exclusive  legislative 
jurisdiction  are  those  inflicted  upon  the 
several  hundred  thousand  residents  of  Fed- 
eral areas.  Such  areas  for  many  purposes 
are  not  deemed  part  of  any  State,  so  that 
residents  of  these  areas  are  often  denied  all 
the  numerous  privileges  and  services  which 
normally  are  rendered  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  residents  within  their 
boundaries.  They  are  often  needlessly 
denied  the  right  to  vote,  to  have  access  to 
courts  for  the  administration  of  their 
estates,  for  the  adoption  of  children,  for  the 
litigation  of  domestic  relations  matters,  ca- 
for  securing  legal  relief  dependent  upon 
residence  or  domicile,  to  send  their  children 
to  public  schools,  and  to  exercise  numerous 
other  privileges  which  are  considered  basic 
civil  rights  in  our  Nation.  Notwithstanding 
that  such  residents  are  being  deprived  of 
various  civil  rights  and  related  privileges  and 
services  they  are  subject  to  most  State  and 
local  taxes.  The  lead  sentence  of  a  recent 
Associated  Press  dispatch  succinctly  indi- 
cates their  plight : 

Des  Moines.— People  who  live  on  Federal 
property  at  the  Iowa  ordnance  plant  west 
of   Burlington  have   made   the   belated  dis- 


covery that  maybe  they  are  not  residents  of 
Iowa,  are  not  supposed  to  votfr  in  elections, 
but  are  expected  to  pay  State  Income  taxes. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  families  are  stated 
to  te  Involved  in  this  Iowa  situation. 
Larger  groups  of  persons  are  similarly  In- 
volved at  other  Installations.  The  extremely 
large  aggregate  number  of  such  residents, 
principally  civilian  scientists,  technicians, 
guards,  and  their  families.  In  national  parks, 
at  Federal  prisons,  and  on  other  areas  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  exclusive 
legislative  Jurisdiction  located  In  all  of  the 
several  States  can  become  entitled  to  privi- 
leges which  are  considered  basic  rights  of 
American  citizens  only  if  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  over  the  areas  on  which  they 
live  can  be  adjusted  under  such  authority  as 
the  bin  S.   1617  would  grant. 

You  will  also  note  that,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  S.  1617  would  permit  the  grant- 
ing through  concurrent  action  by  Individual 
States  and  Federal  Government  of  voting 
and  similar  rights  to  residents  on  such  Fed- 
eral property  as  Is  determined  to  be  need- 
lessly under  the  exclusive  legislative  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  bill  would 
have  no  effect  on  civil  rights.  It  would  not 
amend  or  in  any  way  affect  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957,  or  any  other  Federal  legislation, 
constitutional  provision.  Federal  agency  or- 
der, or  decision  which  Is  concerned  with 
civil  rights,  Th^re  Is,  of  course,  nothing  in 
this  proposed  legislation,  nor  In  Its  Imple- 
mentation by  the  consideration  of  particular 
retrocessions  in  particular  places,  which  will 
In  any  wise  alter  the  detennlnatlon  of  the 
executive  departments  to  continue  all  poli- 
cies in  furtherance  of  the  nondiscriminatory 
use  of  Federal  facilities  and  the  protection 
of  Individual  rights  and  privileges  whatever 
may  be  the  location. 

The   careful   attention   and   consideration 
which  you  and  3rour  staff  have  accorded  this 
matter  are  Tery  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Perry  W.  Morton, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  the  floor,  un- 
less there  are  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  ask  me  questions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  6,  line  22,  through  page  7.  line  8, 
strike  out  section  6  and  iiisert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  6.  In  any  case  where  civil  or  criminal 
process  lawfully  may  be  served  or  executed 
by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
within  any  area  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  such  service  or  execution  shall 
be  effected  consistently  with  the  rights  of 
authorized  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  department,  Independent  es- 
tablishment, or  agency  thereof  to  issue  rules 
and  regtilatlons  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing Interference  with  the  carrying  out  of 
Federal  functions. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  my  pur- 
pose in  offering  the  amendment  is  to 
make  the  legislative  scheme  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  with  respect  to  process,  either 
served  or  executed,  within  an  area  which 
would  be  a  Federal  area  under  the  bill 
and  under  the  law,  the  same  as  we  have 
provided  for  the  ceding  of  legislative 
jurisdiction. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  bill  as  it 
is  written  now  legislative  Jurisdiction 
may  be  ceded  as  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  in  the  colloquy  with  my  distin- 
guished   colleague,    the    Senator    from 
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Utah,  we  discussed  one  area  in  which  the 
Oovermnent  exercises  its  discretion  not 
to  cede  Jurisdiction  in  such  matters  as 
would  create  a  situation  which  would  be 
against  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

In  respect  of  civil  or  criminal  process, 
which  is  provided  for  by  section  6  of  the 
bill,  no  discretion  is  granted  to  the 
United  States  except  to  "issue  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
interference  with  the  canying  out  of 
Federal  functions." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  quite  a 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  called 
to  my  attention  we  need  a  case-by-case 
selectivity  with  respect  to  the  fimctlons 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  will  or  will  not  make  this  service  or 
execution  of  civil  or  criminal  process — 
for  example,  on  a  military  base  or  a 
post  ofBce,  or  other  Federal  property — I 
believe  it  would  be  well  to  make  all  these 
t3n;>es  of  Jurisdiction  consistent. 

I  cite  as  an  example  a  report  which  I 
have  received  about  a  most  grievous  and 
unfortunate  incident  which  took  place  at 
one  of  our  military  bases  in  the  South, 
the  miUtary  reservation  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Ga.,  in  which  a  soldier  was  chased  onto 
the  Federal  military  reservation  by  civil- 
ian peace  officers  from  the  local  town  in 
connection  with  a  speeding  charge,  and 
there,  in  the  presoice  of  his  battalion 
officers,  was  beaten  up  by  the  local 
officers. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  hardly  conducive 
to  military  discipline  or  to  the  dignity  of 
the  United  States.  The  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  base  was  rather  red  faced 
about  it.  because  he  was  c(Hnpelled  to  re- 
port that  somehow  or  other  the  assault 
upon  the  soldier,  which  was  admitted, 
was  completely  overlooked  in  all  the 
reports  and  proceedings  which  took  place 
subsequently  with  respect  to  the  case. 

Of  course,  this  happens  to  be  an  aggra- 
vated example  of  the  situation  I  have  in 
mind.  However,  it  is  illustrative  of  why 
the  provision  in  section  6  with  relation 
to  rules  and  regulations  is  inadequate 
and  does  not  meet  the  capability  of  the 
individual  Federal  official  In  charge,  or 
military  commander  of  a  base,  to  con- 
tinue to  have  the  option  that  he  has  had 
in  order  to  deal  with  situations  like  this, 
as  they  occur  with  respect  to  civil  offi- 
cers, when  they  take  place  upon  a  Federal 
establishment. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  because  I  believe  it  commends  Itself 
to  the  structure  of  the  bill  and  to  our 
best  judgment.  I  hope  it  commends  it- 
self also  the  Senator  frtmi  Utah  who  is 
handling  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  to  the  Senate  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClbllan],  In  whose 
stead  I  am  acting  today.  The  proposal 
is  acceptable  to  him.  and  It  is  certainly 
acceptable  to  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1617  several  documents 
and  communications  which  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Council  of  Stats  Goveknments 

San  Francisco.  Call/. 
To  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations: 
Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  on  "legislative  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  lands"  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Western  Interstate  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  at  its  meeting  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
October  5.  1959. 

Please  let  us  know  If  yo\j  wish  additional 
copies  of  this  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elton  K  McQukrt. 
Western  Representatne. 

Resolution  on  LecislatU'e  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Lands 

Whereas  the  Western  Interstate  Cununlt- 
tee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  at  Its  meeting  held  this  5th  day 
of  October  1959  at  Denver,  Colo.,  received  a 
report  of  pending  Federal  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  legislative  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
lands;  and 

Whereas  from  the  report  and  from  discus- 
sion on  the  floor,  the  committee  was  Informed 
that  S.  1617  is  now  pending  in  the  86ih 
Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  purposes  of  S.  1617  are  to  per- 
mit Federal  agencies  to  restore  to  the  States 
certain  jurisdictional  authority  now  vested  In 
the  United  States  which  may  better  be  dem- 
snstrated  by  State  authorities  and  to  ac- 
quire only  such  jurisdiction  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  future  land  pro- 
curement; and 

Whereas  said  bUl  specifically  declares  it  to 
ae  the  policy  of  the  Congress  (1)  that  the 
E'ederal  Goverdment  shall  receive  or  retain 
>nly  such  measure  of  legislative  Jurisdiction 
)ver  federally  owned  or  operated  land  areas 
rithln  the  States  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
JToper  pe^ormance  of  Federal  functions:  (2) 
X)  the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes 
:or  which  the  land  is  held  by  the  United 
states,  the  Federal  Government  shall  avoid 
'ecelvlng  or  retaining  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
)r  any  measure  of  exclusive  legislative  Jurls- 
llction;  and 

Whereas  said  S.  1617  has  many  other  pro- 
visions the  general  purpose  of  which  will 
>rovide  that  the  United  States  In  the  future 
:  haU  acquire  no  more  jurisdiction  than  Is 
:  lecessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the 
!  unctions  of  the  acquiring  agency  and  that 
nny  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  by  the 
:  federal  Government  would  be  subject  to  ac- 
(«ptance  by  the  State  in  such  manner  as 
Ihe  law  of  such  State  might  provide:  Now 
1  herefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Interstate 
<  Jommlttee  on  Public  Lands  of  the  Council  of 
iltate  Governments  does  hereby  urge  the  en- 
ictment  by  Congress  of  8.  1617;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  several  Congressmen  and 
Senators  representing  the  13  Western  States 
s  nd  to  the  members  at  the  Senate  Committee 
c  n  Government  Operations  and  to  the  Mei»- 
l  ers  of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
( »peratlon8. 


Joint  FnwraAL- State  Action 

CoMMrmEc. 
June  2.1.  1959 
The  Honorable  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DCAB  Mk.  CH.*.nucAN:  At  a  meeting  in 
Washlngrton  oa  May  19.  1950.  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Aci'.on  Committee  reviewed  the 
legislation  embodied  in  S.  1617  and  H.R  5785. 
dealing  with  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
Federal  lands  within  the  States. 

After  full  consideration  of  these  bills,  thp 
Joint  committee  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  proposed  leglsaltlon  and  di- 
rected the  cochalrmen  to  communicate  this 
endorsement  to  the  appropriate  committee 
ar.d  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
Sincerely. 

ROBEKT  E    SMYLTE. 

Governor  of  Idaho.  Cochainiiun 
ROBDT    B.    Akdesson. 

S>ciftai!/  of  the  Trea.iury.  Cochairrnan. 

.Summary  or  MEimNG  of  Joint  Feoeral-Statt 
Action  Committee,  Washinotoh,  D.C,  Mat 
18-19.  1959 

•  *  •  •  • 

2.  Legislative  jurisdiction  over  Federal 
lands  within  the  States:  The  committee  en- 
dorses pending  legislation  (S.  1617  and  H.R 
5785)  with  appropriate  communication  of 
such  endorsement  to  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  and  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  legislation  would  make  It  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  or  retain  onlv  such 
measure  of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  fed- 
erally owned  or  operated  lands  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  Fed- 
eral functions  and  (3)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  for  which  the  land 
is  held  by  the  United  SUtes,  the  Federal 
Government  shall  avoid  receiving  or  retain- 
ing concurrent  jtu-lsdtctlon  or  any  measure 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction.  To  further  con- 
.slder  this  subject,  the  committee  discussed 
and  agreed  that  the  staffs  would  prepare  a 
study  of  the  possible  broadening  of  the  Buck 
Act  relating  to  State  and  local  tax  Jurisdic- 
tion over  private  persons  within  Federal  res- 
ervations 

ExEcurivK  On  ICE  of  the  President. 

Bureau  or  the  Budcrt. 
Washington.  D.C  .  April  21.  1959 
Hon   John  L.  McCLtt.LAN, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ation.'t.    VS.    Senate,    Washington.    DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  April  14,  H>59.  re- 
questing a  repwrt  on  S.  1617.  a  bill  "To 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  United  States 
over  land  In  the  several  States  used  for  Pted- 
eral  purposes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  1617  embodies  the  recommendations  as 
to  Federal  legislation  of  part  I  of  the 
"Report  of  the  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over  Federal 
Areas  Within  the  States"  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  in  April  1956  and  was 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  President's 
request. 

We  believe  that  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee fully  support  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion which  would  permit  the  adjustments 
intended  by  S.  1617  and  that  the  enactment 
of  legislation  of  this  nature  would  contrib- 
ute greatly  to  the  Improvement  of  manage- 
ment of  Federal  activities  In  the  various 
States  as  well  as  to  the  Improvement  of 
Federal-State  relations. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes. 
Axit^tant  Director  for  LegLilatit^e 

Reference 


Ds>artment  of  Justice, 

March  13.  1959. 
The  Vice  President. 
V  S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Enclosed  for 
yi^ur  consideration  and  appropriate  relerence 
i.s  a  legislative  proposal  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  ex- 
t  rclsed  by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the 
^,rveral  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Ihis  measure  is  the  end  product  of  16 
months  of  intensive  study  by  an  Interde- 
j):ir'.menlal  Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Jiirivdiction  Over  Federnl  Areas  Within  the 
States,  prolonged  study  by  the  Council  of 
state  Governments  Committee  on  Legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  Over  Federal  Lands,  sui;- 
;,'esrions  Invited  from  Governors  and  att'^r- 
neys  general  of  the  several  States,  comments 
received  from  numerous  Federal  agencies, 
recommendations  from  various  other  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  groups  In- 
terested in  the  subject,  and  diligent  work  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
criitions  and  Its  staff. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  permit  Federal  agencies.  In  appropriate 
ca.ses  and  with  the  consent  of  the  States  In- 
volved, to  restore  to  the  States  certain  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  now  vested  In  the  United 
Slates  over  federally  owned  or  operated  lands 
and  to  assure  that  in  the  future  the  United 
Stales  will  receive  only  so  much  legislative 
Jurisdiction  as  Is  essential  lo  the  proper  per- 
formance of  Federal  functions  This  would 
mean  that  persons  residing  on  such  prop- 
erties would  no  longer,  by  virtue  of  the  acci- 
dent of  the  place  of  their  abode,  suffer  dis- 
abilities with  respect  to  voting,  education, 
public  health  and  safety,  marriage  and  di- 
vorce, adoption,  descent  and  distribution  of 
property,  and  numerous  other  matters  which 
are  ordinarily  provided  for  by  State  law. 

Enclosed  for  your  assistance  Is  the  compre- 
hensive report.  In  two  parts,  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental committee  and  transmitted  to  the 
President  The  factual  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem to  which  the  legislation  Is  addressed  and 
the  original  committee  recommendations  are 
contained  In  part  I.  Part  II  constitutes  a 
textbook  of  the  applicable  law. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  recommendation. 
Sincerely. 

William  P.  Rogers, 

Attorney  General. 


Statement  of  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments Committee  on  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Lands  Within  the  States  With 
Respect  to  S.  1538   (July  25.  1957) 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  Com- 
mittee supports  the  committee  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  S.  1538. 
We  do  so.  not  because  the  bill  Is  anything 
like  a  complete  solution  to  the  problem 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands 
within  the  States,  but  rather  because  It  Is 
a  reasonable  first  step  toward  such  a  solu- 
tion and  because  It  seems  to  be  the  best  that 
Is  attainable  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  probably  fruitless  to  speculate  con- 
cerning what  Federal -State  relationships 
with  respect  to  Federal-land  areas  would  now 
be  If  the  U.S.  Government  had  pursued 
different  policies  In  the  past.  However,  It 
Is  a  fact  that  between  1840  and  1941  the 
Federal  statute  required  the  cession  of  State 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  development  of  those 
lands.  Consequently,  the  States  custom- 
arily ceded  such  Jurisdiction.  An  objective 
analysis  of  the  resulting  situations  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  require- 
ment was  not  wise.  It  deprived  the  States 
of  many  types  of  control  in  these  areas 
which  they  should  have  continued  to  exer- 


cise In  the  interest  of  fair  and  orderly  gov- 
ernmental administration.  It  also  deprived 
the  States  of  tax  revenues  from  private  per- 
sons and  property  for  which  such  p>erson6 
and  property  should  have  continued  to  be 
liable  On  the  other  hand  it  placed  an  ob- 
ligation to  render  many  services  and  to  un- 
dertake many  control  measures  on  these 
areas  which  the  Federal  Government  is  ill 
equipped  to  perform  and  which,  in  many 
Instances,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
performed. 

Despite  these  highly  unfortunate  features 
of  the  situation  which  now  so  largely  pre- 
vail, there  is  one  type  of  equity  which  must 
be  preserved  in  any  improvement  of  the  gen- 
eral situation  which  may  now  be  attempted. 
If  the  exercise  of  legislative  Jurisdiction  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  deprived  the 
.States  of  the  power  and  the  wherewithal  to 
service  these  lands  and  the  people  resident 
upon  them.  It  has  also  relieved  the  States 
of  the  responsibility  for  such  control  and 
service.  To  the  extent  that  States  and  lo- 
"■allfie.s  have  nevertheless  provided  services 
to  the  Federal  areas — and  they  have  done  so 
quite  extensively — such  action  has  been  vol- 
untary. The  States  and  their  subdivisions 
are  perfectly  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
as  a  matter  of  law,  but  they  can  fairly  be 
asked  to  do  so  only  if  the  legal  status  and 
practical  administration  of  the  Federal  areas 
is  such  as  to  give  to  the  States  and  their 
subdivisions  a  degree  of  control  over  and 
revenue  potential  from  these  areas  com- 
mensxirate  with  the  responsibility.  This 
means  that  the  Federal  areas  and  the  people 
on  them  must  be  placed,  as  nearly  as  may 
be.  In  the  same  position  as  any  other  areas 
and  persons  within  the  State. 

The  solution  of  the  Jurisdictional  aspects 
of  the  Federal  area  problem  has  two  vital 
aspects :  1 1 )  Tlie  ascertainment  of  the  Juris- 
dictional status  of  many  Federal  areas  for 
which  the  status  is  now  unknown  or  un- 
certain; and  (2)  provision  of  a  uniform, 
equitable,  and  orderly  procedure  for  the 
transfer  of  Jurisdiction  from  a  State  to  the 
Federal  Government,  or  vice  versa,  to  what- 
ever extent  may  best  accord  with  the  needs 
of  particular  cases. 

We  In  the  States  had  hoped  that  the 
present  legislation  might  contain  a  full  solu- 
tion for  both  of  these  problems.  However, 
the  Federal  agencies  feel  that  they  cannot 
go  this  far  at  the  present  time.  Conse- 
quently, we  support  the  present  bill  as  a 
desirable  first  step  and  as  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. 

The  bill  does  nothing  to  precipitate  the 
definitive  ascertainment  of  Jurisdictional 
status  for  those  areas  whose  status  is  now 
unknown  or  uncertain.  We  have  received 
assurances  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federal  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee of  their  willingness  to  work  out  a  sys- 
tem whereby  the  results  of  the  present  In- 
ventories of  Federal  lands  may  be  made 
available  in  such  form  as  will  clarify  the 
matter.  Whether  the  States  will  eventually 
find  It  necessary  to  ask  Congress  for  addition- 
al legislation  in  aid  of  such  clarification  de- 
pends on  what  can  be  worked  out  adminis- 
tratively. 

Provision  of  a  uniform  and  equitable  pro- 
cedure for  transfers  of  Jurisdiction  Is  made 
possible  but  not  Insured  by  the  bill.  With 
Its  passage.  Federal  administrative  authori- 
ties would  have  the  power  to  obtain  from 
and  relinquish  to  the  States  legislative  Jur- 
isdiction according  to  a  relatively  simple 
and  orderly  pattern.  This  Is  all  to  the  good 
and  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
support  the  legislation.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  unless  individual  Fed- 
eral administrators  can  be  Induced  to  pur- 
sue consistent  and  equitable  jurisdictional 
policies,  the  benefits  of  the  bill  could  be 
largely  Illusory.  We  would  have  preferred 
a  more  definitive  approach  but  are  satisfied 


that  section  2  of  the  present  bill  is  all  that 
Ls  likely  to  be  achieved  at  the  present  time. 

Before  concluding  this  statement,  we  would 
also  like  to  comment  on  the  importance  of 
sections  1,  6,  and  7  of  the  bill. 

As  already  noted,  it  is  essential  that  re- 
sponsibility of  States  and  their  .subdivisions 
for  Federal  arear  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  availability  to  them  of  taxable  wealth 
on  as  nearly  the  same  basis  as  may  be  in 
other  areas  of  the  State.  An  extremely  im- 
portant part  of  this  probltm  Is  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  We  understand  that  this  problem  is 
receiving  consideration  elsewhere  and  that 
the  present  bill  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for 
determining  the  appropriate  Federal  con- 
tribution on  behalf  of  properties  which  it 
owns  and  uses  directly  for  the  conduct  of  it.s 
Federal  functions.  However,  the  clear  state- 
ment in  section  1  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  connection  between  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion and  taxation  of  private  persons  and 
property  is  quite  necessary  and  appropriate 
In  the  present  legislation.  Similarly,  section 
7  provides  valuable  clarification  of  the  con- 
gressional intent  to  leave  other  tax  arrange- 
ments already  contained  in  Federal  law,  or 
which  may  be  enacted  in  the  future,  undis- 
turbed. 

The  provision  for  the  service  of  criminal 
and  civil  process  contained  In  section  6  Is 
essential  to  the  administration  of  State  and 
local  Justice.  However,  if  this  section  is  to 
work  properly,  the  proviso  contained  in  its 
concluding  words  must  be  narrowly  con- 
strued so  as  to  limit  such  service  only  in 
such  manner  as  Is  absolutely  essential  to 
permit  reasonably  efficient  performance  of 
the  Federal  functions. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  this 
opportunity  to  make  our  views  known.  The 
status  of  Federal  lands  within  the  States  is 
of  great  and  obvious  Importance  to  the  States 
and  a  proper  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  such  areas  can  be  found  only  If  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States  work 
very  closely  together  from  the  very  Incep- 
tion of  any  projects  In  this  field  and  coofjer- 
ate,  not  only  In  the  assembly  of  Informa- 
tion but  also  In  the  evolution  of  the  law 
and  policy. 


The  Council  of  State  Governments, 

Chicago,  III..  January  31. 1958. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Government 

Operations. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  The  committee  on  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  over  Federal  lands  with- 
in the  States  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Over 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States  have  com- 
pleted a  series  of  conferences  held  for  \tie 
purpose  of  proposing  appropriate  amend- 
ments to  S.  1538,  relating  to  the  adjustment 
of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by 
the  United  States  over  land  in  the  several 
States  and  for  Federal  purposes. 

There  Is  before  your  committee  now  the 
tangible  result  of  that  series  of  meetings,  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
which  meets  with  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  all  participants  In  the  meetings 
The  substitute  proposal.  If  enacted,  will  not 
solve  all  Jurisdictional  problems  but  It  will 
provide  an  orderly  means  whereby  Federal 
Jurisdiction  may  be  relinquished,  In  whole 
or  in  part,  thereby  decreasing  the  number 
of  areas  In  which  Jurisdictional  conflicts  may 
occur.  It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  consider  the  substitute 
bill  at  an  early  date.  We  are  expressing  a 
similar  view  to  Senator  Mundt. 

On  behalf  of  our  committee  we  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  patience,  and 
understanding  In  a  matter  of  great  Interest 


i       ' 


Ci 
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to  each  of  the  States.    We  remain  ready 
continue  to  cooperate  In  any  way  you  de 
sire. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely, 

PaANK  Bank, 
Executive  Director. 


Statkmbnt  or  Assistant  ArroaHrr  Oenkrai, 

PKRKT  W.  MOBTOIT,  CHAntlCAN,  iNTBtOEPAKT 

MXNTAi.  CoMScrrrKz  fok  thk  Stttdt  or  Jrra 
isDicnoN  Ovia  Federal  Axeas  Wtthin  thI! 
States,  Wrrn  Respect  to  8.  1538  (Jtilt 
1957) 


8, 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  meetlngii 
between    State    and   Federal    representative!  i 
sponsored  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Qov 
ernment  Operations  have  resulted  In  the  de 
velopment  of  a  bill.  Identified  as  the  com.' 
mlttee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub 
stltute  to  S.   1538,  which  Is  In  accord  wltr 
all   the  recommendations   for  basic  Federa 
legislation  made   by   the  Interdepartmenta 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Jurisdiction  Ovei 
Federal  Areas  Within  the  States,  and  whlcl 
meets  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  o: 
all  ptu-ticlpants  in  the  meetings. 

The  committee  amendment  may  be  sal( 
to  resiilt  from  compromise.  The  compromise . 
however.  Is  based  on  Federal  and  State  rec 
ognltlon  of  the  existence  of  varlotis  Im 
mutable  facts,  and  on  mutual  confidence 
There  has  been  no  requirement  for  com 
promise  of  principle  on  the  part  of  either 
State  or  Federal  representatives. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  ui 
that  it  believes  enactment  of  legislation  oi 
this  nature  would  contribute  greatly  to  th( 
Improvement  of  management  of  Federal  op 
eratlons  in  the  various  States  as  well  as  tc 
the  Improvement  of  Federal-State  relations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bil 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  then 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  am 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1617)  was  ordered  to  bt 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena 
tor  from  Utah  for  his  handling  of  the 
bill  and  for  the  fine  way  in  which  he 
has  adapted  himself  to  what  might  have 
become  a  very  long  debate  upon  a  very 
vexing  situation  presented  by  a  very  im- 
portant bill.  I  am  much  Impressed. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  does  not  handle 
bills  too  often,  he  being  on  the  minority 
side.  I  simply  wanted  him  to  know  how 
skillfully  I  thought  he  managed  the  bill 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  York 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (S.  1617)  was  passed 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed 

J^^^^^^-    Mr- President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agrreed  to. 


SUGAR  WINDFALL  TO  CASTRO 

u.^nf  ^f^^if^-  ^'-  President,  the 
urgent  importance  of  swift  action  to 
extend  the  sugar  act  and  amend  it  so 
that  the  President  may  adjust  foreign 
quotas  is  highlighted  by  circumstances 
developing  at  this  very  moment 

Under  existing  law,  whenever  any  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  area  fails  to  fill 
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its  quota,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  to  allot  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  deficit  to  Cubck  Cuba,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  princiide  source  of  supply 
for  American  sugar  needs.  Under  the 
law,  a  major  part  of  our  domestic  sugar 
requirements  is  allotted  to  Cuba. 

All  signs  indicate  that  Puerto  Rico's 
1960  sugar  crop  will  fall  perhaps  300,000 
tons  below  quota.  Similarly,  Hawaii  wiU 
fall  about  200.000  tons  below  that  State's 
quota.  Senators  should  realize  that  un- 
less Congress  acts  at  once  to  change  the 
law — and  President  Elsenhower  some 
months  ago  asked  for  the  necessary 
changes — Cuba  will  share  in  these  1960 
deficits  for  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  160,000  tons. 
Clearly  this  represents  a  windfall  for 
Cuba  and  the  Castro  government — a 
windfall  over  and  above  the  already 
heavy  participation  in  American  markets 
which  our  law  now  expressly  guarantees 
for  Cuban  sugar  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat:  under  the  law, 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture are  powerless  to  prevent  this 
windfall.  Unless  Congress  acts,  and  acts 
at  once,  we  will  by  default  have  guaran- 
teed this  windfall  to  Cuba  and  Mr. 
Castro.  Furthermore,  if  we  fail  to  act, 
as  the  President  has  asked,  there  is  every 
indication  that  a  similar  windfall  will  be 
assured  Mr.  Castro  next  year — along 
with  Cuba's  already  guaranteed  major 
share  in  our  sugar  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  calling  attention  to 
this  enormous  benefit  which  will  go  in 
the  next  few  weeks  to  those  not  friendly 
to  America  unless  we  take  action.  I 
want  especially  to  emphasize  one  thing. 
President  Eisenhower  has  said  he  would 
not  use  sugar  quota  allocations  as  a  de- 
vice for  political  reprisals  or  pressures 
against  any  nation.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  by  giving  our  President  the  standby 
authority  he  ought  to  have,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  he  would  use  this  authority 
in  any  particular  way.  I  simply  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly,  by  our  failure  to  act,  for  Con- 
gress to  specifically  tie  the  President's 
hands  so  that  he  could  not  act  in  the 
national  interest,  or  act  to  assure  our 
people  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar. 

In  this,  the  Senate  has  a  major  re- 
sponsibility—parUcularly  because  of  the 
Senate's    constitutional    concern    with 
matters  of  foreign  policy.     I   am   well 
aware,  Mr.  President,  that  on  this  type 
of  legislation  the  Senate  normally  does 
not  act  first.     We  must  await  the  action 
of  the  House.     It  is  my  earnest  hope— a 
hope  I  know  is  shared  by  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle— that  the  nec- 
essary acUon  will  be  forthcomLig.  and 
forthcoming  soon,  so  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  in  the 
untenable  position  of  having  tied  the 
^'^o/ o^  President,  in  these  times, 
on  a  matter  so  vitally  connected  with  our 
country's  welfare. 


SPECIALLY  TRAINED  TEACHERS 
FOR  CHILDREN  HANDICAPPED 
BY  DEAFNESS  AND  SPEECH  IM- 
PAIRMENTS 

m^IfJ^®^"^^^^-     M^-   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  Calendar  No.  1476,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Ci-erk.  A  Joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  127)  to  help  make  avail- 
able to  those  children  in  our  country  who 
are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  need- 
ed to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help 
make  available  to  Individuals  suffering 
speech  and  hearing  impairments  those 
specially  trained  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists  needed  to  help  them  over- 
come their  handicaps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint 
resolution,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

TTTLE    1 — TKAININO    Or    TEACHEBS    OF    THE    DEAF 

Sac.  101.  In   order   to    encourage    and   fa- 
cilitate the  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  (hereinafter 
in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commission- 
er") shall.  With  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  Advisory  Oommltte  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (eatabllshed  by  eecUon 
105  and  hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Advisory  Committee") .  establish  and 
conduct  a  program  oi  grants-in-aid  to  ac- 
credited public  and  nonprofit  Inatltutlons  at 
higher  education  which  are  api>roved  train- 
ing centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  or  are  af- 
filiated with  approved  public  or  other  non- 
profit  institutions   which   are  approved  for 
the  training  at  teachers  of  the  deaf  to  assist 
such    institutions    In    providing    courses    of 
training  and  study  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and     In     Improving    such     course*.      Such 
grants-in-aid  shall  be  used  by  such  InaUtu- 
tlona  to  assist  In  covering  the  oo«t  of  such 
courses  of  training  and  study  and  for  estab- 
lishing   and    maintaining    scholarships    for 
qualifted  persons  who  desire  to  enroll  In  such 
courses  of  training  and  study,  the  stipends 
of  any  such  scholarships  to  be  determined  by 
the  Oommlssloner.     The  Commissions  shall 
submit  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid  un- 
der this  title  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
its   review    and   recommendations,   and   the 
Commissioner  shall   not   approve   any   such 
applicaUon    before    he    has    received    and 
studied  the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Conunlttee  with  respect  to  such  application, 
urileas  the  Advisory  Committee   shaU  have 
failed  to  submit  Its  recommendations  to  him 
after   having   had   adequate   time   to   do  so. 
Sec.   102.  Payments  of  grante-ln-aid  pur- 
suant  to    this    title   shall    be   made    by   the 
Commissioner  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
conditions  as  he  may  determine,  including 
the  making  of  such  reports  as  the  Commls- 
sloner  may    determine    to    be    necessary    to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU  UUe      Such 
payment*  may   be  made  either  In   advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 
Sec.   103.  For  the  purposes  of   this  title- 

«.n"?^.t!?*»/"™  ""onproflt".  as  applied  to 
an  insututlon.  means  an  instltuUon  owned 

^Iu^Ih***  ^^  °'^  °''  "^^  corporations 
«h?^  °'"  ''°  P^^  °'  ^»^«  ^^^  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual; 

(b)  The  term  "accredited",  as  applied  to 
an  institution  of  higher  education,  means  an 
institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
hy  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  bodies 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  CommU- 
sloner;   and 
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(C)  The  term  "approved",  as  applied  to 
training  centers  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
means  centers  approved  by  a  nationally  rec- 
oKnlzed  body  or  bodies  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner,  except  that 
a  training  center  for  teachers  of  the  deaf 
which  18  not,  at  the  time  of  Its  application 
for  a  grant  under  this  title,  approved  by 
such  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  may  be 
deemed  approved  for  purposes  of  this  title 
if  the  Commissioner  finds,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  approved  body  or 
bodies,  that  there  is  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  center  will,  with  the  aid  of  such 
grant,  meet  the  approval  standards  of  such 
body  or  bodies. 

Sec.  104.  The  CommlEsloner  is  authorized 
to  delegate  any  of  its  functions  under  this 
title,  except  the  making  of  regulations,  to 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Eklu- 
cation. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  the 
Deaf.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, and  twelve  persons  appointed,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  by  the 
Commissioner  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  The  twelve  appointed 
members  shall  be  selected  so  as  to  secure 
on  the  Committee  a  balanced  representation 
from  among  individuals  identified  with  in- 
stitutions approved  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  individuals  identified  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  which  are 
affiliated  with  Institutions  approved  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  individuals 
who  have  responsibilities  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf,  and  individuals  Identified  with  the 
general  public  who  have  demonstrated  an 
interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

(b)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  shall  hold  office  for  a  tema 
of  four  years,  except  that  ( 1 )  any  member 
app>olnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  (2)  the 
terms  of  the  members  first  taking  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  shall 
expire,  as  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
at  the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the 
end  of  fovu-  years  after  such  date,  three  at 
the  end  of  three  years  after  such  date,  three 
at  the  end  of  two  years  after  such  date,  and 
three  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date. 
None  of  the  appointed  members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  until  a  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  end  of  his  preceding  terra. 

(C)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  period- 
ically review  the  operations  of  the  grants- 
in-aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  is  succeeding  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  On  the  basis  of  such  reviews 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  such  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  operation  and  administration 
of  the  program  as  it  may  deem  advisable, 
together  with  any  recommendation  for  leg- 
islation which  it  may  deem  necessary  or 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
this  title  was  enacted.  Such  recommen- 
dations, together  with  the  Commissioner's 
comments  thereon,  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  transmittal  by  him  to  the  Congress. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  review  all  applications  for  grants-in- 
aid  under  this  title  and  recommend  to  Com- 
missioner the  approval  of  such  applications 
as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  the  disapproval 
of  such  applications  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  do  not  contribute 
to  the  carrying  out  of  such  piirposes. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
services  of  any  member  or  members  of  the 


Advisory  Committee  in  connection  with  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  such  periods,  in  addition  to  conference 
periods,  as  he  may  determine. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  or  at  the  request  of  the 
Commissioner  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 950  per  day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  allowance  for  actual  and  nec- 
essary travel  and  subsistence  expenses  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence, except  that  any  member  may  waive 
his  right  to  receive  such  compensation  or 
allowance,  or  both. 

Sec  106  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1.  I960,  and  for  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  but  aggregate  payments, 
from  sums  so  appropriated,  with  respect  to 
costs  Incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1960.  or  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
recipients  of  grants-in-aid  under  this  title 
may  not  exceed  $1,500,000.  Any  grant  for 
training  or  scholarships  made  from  an  ap- 
propriation under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  include  such  amounts  for  provid- 
ing such  training  or  scholarships  during 
succeeding  years  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  term- 
inate on  June  30,    1970. 

TITLE     II — TEAINING     OF     SPEECH     PATHOLOGISTS 
AND   AUDIOLOCISTS 

Sec  201.  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  training  of  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Director")  shall, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Speech  Pathology  and 
Audlology  Training  (estfftjllshed  by  section 
205  and  hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "Advisory  Committee"),  establish  and 
conduct  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  ac- 
credited public  and  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  are  engaged  in  the 
training  of  speech  pathologists  and  audiol- 
ogists to  assist  such  Institutions  in  provid- 
ing such  training  and  in  Improving  courses 
for  such  training.  Such  grants-in-aid  shall 
be  made  only  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  offer  programs  of  such  nature 
and  content  as  to  enable  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  such  programs  to 
qualify  for  an  advanced  certificate  In  speech 
pathology  or  audlology  from  a  nationally 
recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  the 
purixjse  by  the  Director.  Such  grants-in- 
aid  shall  be  used  by  such  Institutions  to  as- 
sist In  covering  the  cost  of  courses  of  grad- 
uate training  and  study  leading  to  the 
masters  or  doctor's  degree  and  for  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  graduate  fellowships 
with  such  stipends  as  may  be  determined  by 
tj»e  Director.  The  Director  shall  submit  all 
applications  for  grants-in-aid  under  this 
title  to  the  Advisory  Committee  for  its  re- 
view and  recommendations,  and  the  Direc- 
tor shall  not  approve  any  such  application 
before  he  has  received  and  studied  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Advisory  Committee 
with  respect  to  such  application,  unless  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  have  failed  to  sub- 
mit its  recommendations  to  him  after  hav- 
ing had  adequate  time  to  do  so. 

Sec.  202.  Payments  of  grants-in-aid  pur- 
suant to  this  title  may  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rector from  time  to  time.  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Director  may  determine,  including 
the  making  of  such  reports  as  the  Director 
may  determine  W  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 


Smc.  a03.  For  the  purposes  of  this  titie: 

(a)  The  term  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  means  an  In- 
stitution owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  law- 
fully inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  individual. 

(b)  The  term  "accredited"  as  applied  to 
an  Institution  of  higher  education,  means 
an  Institution  of  higher  education  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  body  or  boSies 
approved  for  the  purpose  by  the  Director. 

Sec.  204.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate any  of  his  functions  under  this  title, 
except  the  making  of  regulations,  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Sec.  205.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUblished 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
an  Advisory  Committee  on  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audlology  Training.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  the  Director,  who 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  twelve  persons,  ap- 
pointed without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  Director  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  twelve  ap- 
pointed members  shall  be  selected  so  as  to 
seciu-e  on  the  Advisory  Committee  a  bal- 
anced representation  from  among  individuals 
who  devote  a  major  part  of  their  efforts 
to  departments  of  speech  pathology  and 
audlology  In  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  who  refiect  varied  6p>eclaltles  rep- 
resented In  such  departments,  individuals 
from  the  ranks  of  professional  people  actively 
engaged  in  the  diagnosis,  training,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  individuals  suffering  serious 
speech  or  hearing  Impairments,  and  Indi- 
viduals from  the  general  public  who  have 
demonstrated  an  interest  In  the  problem  of 
speech  and  hearing  disabilities. 

(b)  The  appointed  members  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  except  that  (1)  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and 
(2)  the  terms  of  the  members  first  taking 
office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
shall  expire  as  designated  by  the  Director  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  three  at  the  end  of 
fours  years  after  such  date,  three  at  the  end 
of  three  years  after  such  date,  three  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  such  date,  and  three 
at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date.  None 
of  the  appointed  members  shall  be  eligible 
for  reappointment  until  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(c)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  period- 
ically review  the  operations  of  the  grante- 
ln-aid  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
title  with  a  view  to  determining  the  extent 
to  which  such  program  Is  succeeding  In  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
established.  On  the  basis  of  such  reviews 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  such  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
program  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  legislation 
which  it  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  this  title 
was  enacted.  Such  recommendations.  t/i- 
gether  with  the  Director's  comments  thereon, 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  transmittal  by 
him  to  the  Congress, 

(d  I  The  Advisory  Committee  is  authorized 
to  review  all  applications  for  grants-in-aid 
under  this  title  and  recommend  to  the  Direc- 
to«  the  approval  of  such  applications  as. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
contribute  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  the  disapproval  of 
such  applications  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Advisory  Conunlttee,  do  not  contribute  to 
the  carrying  out  of  such  purposes. 
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(e)  The  Director  may  utilize  the  serrlcea 
of  any  member  or  members  of  the  Advlaory 
Committee  In  connection  with  matters  re- 
lating to  the  proTlaions  of  this  title,  for  such 
perloda,  in  addition  to  conference  periods, 
as  be  may  detemUne. 

(f)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Ad- 
visory Oonunlttee  <»  at  the  request  of  the 
Director  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section, 
receive  comF'*ii**''ion  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  not  to  exceed  $50  per 
day,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
allowsuice  for  actual  and  necessary  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  places  of  residence,  except  that 
any  member  may  waive  his  right  to  receive 
such  comp>ensatlon  or  allowance,  or  both. 

Sec.  20«.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1980,  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  yean,  but  aggregate  payments, 
from  sums  so  appropriated,  with  respect  to 
costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1960,  or  the  next  fiscal  year  by 
recipients  of  grants-in-aid  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  Include  such  amounts  for 
training  or  fellowships  made  from  an  appro- 
priation under  this  title  for  any  fisc&l  year 
may  Include  such  amounts  for  providing 
such  training  or  fellowships  during  succeed- 
ing years  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  ter- 
minate on  June  30,  1970. 

The  preamble  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read: 

Whereas  approved  teacher  training  centers 
In  the  United  States  can  accommodate  the 
500  teachers  of  the  deaf  that  are  critically 
needed  this  academic  year;  and 

Whereas  fewer  than  180  such  teachers  are 
in  training  this  academic  year;  and 

Whereas  while  the  nxmiber  of  deaf  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  special  schools  cm*  classes 
Increased  by  400  a  year  over  the  iwevlous  10 
years;  and 

Whereas  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  needed 
in  all  States  and  the  Institutions  currently 
approved  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
deaf  have  the  facilities  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  all  the  States  for  such  teacliers; 
and 

Whereas  each  State  cannot  and  should  not 
undertake  a  wasteful  duplication  of  facili- 
ties and  faculties;  and 

Whereas  more  than  8  million  Americans 
ot  all  ages  siiffer  from  speech  or  hearing  im- 
pairments of  such  nature  as  to  seriously 
handicap  them  in  their  efforts  to  become 
self-supjjortlng.  self-sufficient  taxpaying 
members  of  their  conununlties;  and 

Whereas  the  medical,  social,  emotional 
educaUonal  and  rehabUltaUon  problems  of 
this  large  section  of  our  population  result 
from  speech  and  hearing  defects  a  majority 
of  which  can  be  minimized:  and 

Whereas  some  27.000  speech  pathologists 
and  audlolo^sts  are  needed  to  properly  diag- 
nose, train,  and  rehabilitate  these  8  million 
handicapped  people;  and 

Whereas  to  meet  this  need  there  are  at 
present  in  the  United  States  only  some  2  000 
certified  speech  pathologists  and  audlolotlste 
and  some  5.000  noncertlfled  specialists  in 
this  field;  and 

Whereas  In  order  to  begin  to  com  with 
the  problems  resulting  from  the  critical 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  In  this  field  It 
is  estimated  that  our  universities  should  be 
graduating  at  least  1.500  properly  trained 
speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsts  each 
year:  and 

Whereas  only  400  specially  trained  speech 
pathologists  and  audiologUts  are  being  grad 
uated  each  year;  and  »  b"»" 
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it  was  ordered  reported. 
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Joint  Resolution  127  is  comprised 

titles  to  provide  authority  for  Ped- 

for  the  advanced  and  highly 

training    of    three    categories   of 

urgently  needed  to  provide  essen- 

to  Individuals  handicapped  by 

hearing  and  speech. 

I    would    provide    authc»'lty    for    an 

payment  of  $1.5  million  for  2  years 

siuns  as  may  be  required  for  an 

8  years  for  education  costs  and 

for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

leaf   child    who   has    never   heard    a 

vord  win  never  learn  to  speak  or  ade- 

exprese  himself  unless  he  can  obtain 

education  that  teachers  ot  the 

In  schools  and  classes  for  chil- 

Impalred  hearing.    With  adequate 
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among  Individuals   with   normal 

and  achieve  the  fiillest  realization  of 
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speech  pathologlata  and  audlolo- 

needed  In  all  States  to  staff  rehabl- 

centers,  speedi  and  hearing  centtTs, 

hospitals,   and   community    service 

and 

each  State  cannot  and  should  not 

a  wasteful  duplication  of  facUl- 

facultles  for  the  training  erf  speech 

and   audiologlsts:   Now,   there- 


need  teac!hers  of  the  deaf  to  edu- 
whoee  hearing  Is  impaired,  but 
one-half   of  the  States  have  ap- 
;eacher  training  centers, 
n  would  provide  authority  for   an 
payment  of  $2  million  for   2  years 
sums   as   may  be  required  for   8 
years  for  educational   costs  and 
for  speech  patb<doglsts  and  au- 
at   institutions  of   higher  educa- 
provlde  the  training  an  individual 
obtain  advanced  certification  by  the 
recognized  accrediting  body, 
pathologists   and  audiologlsts   are 
In  tinlversitles  and  colleges,  public 
hospitals,    community    speech    and 
centers,    comprehensive   rehablllta- 
and  Federal,   State,   and   local 
programs.    They  provide  three 
categories  of  service:   (1)   In  our  unl- 
and  colleges  they  teach  undergrad- 
graduate  students;   (2)  In  a  variety 
settings  they  design  and  con- 
;    (3)    In  clinics,   centers,   and 
schools    they   provide    direct   cllnlAkl 
to  children  and  adults  with  speech 
problems.    The  majority  of  these 
provide  direct  clinical  services  to 
and  hearing  handicapped.     The 
rf  personnel  In  these  specialities  are 
tal  In  overcoming  disabilities  that 
s^iously  interfere  with  normal  living 
ing.     Some  individuals  have  speech 
ing    impairments    at    birth,    while 
H  quire  them  during  their  school  or 
years.     The  Federal  Government  it- 
major  consumer  of  the  services  of 
thologlsts  and  audiologlsts  through 
admlnKstered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
lon  and  other  agencies. 

shortage  of  classroom  fen.h- 

deaf  began  during  World  War   II 

f^rsisted  until  today,  becoming  more 

by    year.      Its    effects    are    detri- 
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mental  no  matter  how  schools  for  the  deaf 
may  have  attempted  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  It  (1)  by  admitting  fewer  children; 
(2)  by  enlarging  the  number  of  children  In 
classes;  or  (8)  by  employing  untrained 
teachers  and  attempting  an  "inservlce" 
training  program. 

Today,  in  spite  of  frantic  advertising  in 
professional  journals  for  competent  help,  a 
school  principal  with  as  many  aa  200  pupils 
may  be  able  to  provide  only  one  well- 
qualified  teacher  to  tetxh  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  to  handle  his  fine  electronic  equip- 
ment, and  direct  his  entire  speech  program. 

The  acute  shortage  of  trained  academic 
classroom  teachers  of  the  deaf  is  documented 
in  quantitative  terms  in  a  1959  study  en- 
titled "A  Study  of  the  Need  for  Academic 
Classroom  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  In  the 
United  States."  by  Evan  V.  Johnson.  Director 
of  Development,  the  Clarke  School  for  the 
Deaf:  and  D.  Robert  Frlslna,  director,  hear- 
ing and  ^eech  center,  Oallaudet  College. 

Johnson  and  Frlslna  contacted  some  365 
administrators  in  special  schools  and  classes 
for  deaf  children  In  the  United  States  and 
received  233  replies  to  specific  qiiestlons 
concerning  the  needs  for  teachers  for  1959- 
60.  Those  institutions  replying  cited  a  need 
for  more  than  500  teachers.  To  fill  these 
vacancies,  a  total  of  127  teachers  of  the  deaf 
were  graduated  in  June  1966  from  the  ap- 
proved teacher  training  centers,  including  15 
foreign  students  who  were  to  return  to  their 
native  countries. 

A  recheck  of  the  athools  for  the  deaf  to 
ascertain  their  OfMtt  for  teachen  in  the 
1960-61  term  showed  that  the  shortage  has 
increased. 

The  teacher -training  centers  presently 
meeting  the  standards  for  approval  by  the 
Conference  of  Bxecutlvee  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  can  accommodate  an 
estimated  500  candidates  for  specialized 
training  as  teachers  of  the  deaf.  In  con> 
trast  they  enrolled  only  137  candidates  In 
1959-60  and  only  177  In  1960-61. 

To  diagnose,  treat,  and  rehabilitate  the 
8  to  9  mUllon  Individuals  with  significant 
speech  and  hearing  Impairments  there  are 
an  estimated  7,000  speech  pathologists  and 
audlologlsta.  Less  than  one-half  of  these 
health  personnel  have  had  the  training  re- 
quired for  certification  by  their  professional 
accrediting  organize ticm. 

As  a  minimum  there  are  some  2  million 
schoolchildren  with  significant  speech  and 
hearing  problems.  In  addition,  there  are  at 
least  another  6  to  7  million  Individuals  out- 
side the  age  group  6  to  17  yean.  These  are 
preschool  chUdren  under  5  years  of  age.  and 
individuals  18  years  of  age  and  older. 

Rehabilitation  In  the  field  of  speech  and 
hearing  disorders  for  many  children  means 
the  ccmtlnuatlon  of  education  that  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  their  talents 
and  abilities.  For  adults  it  may  mean  the 
c(xitinuation  of  their  roles  as  productive 
citizens.  This  rehabilitation  depends  on  the 
availability  of  the  trained  personnel  who  can 
provide  the  esential  clinical  services  to  diag- 
nose and  treat  speech  and  hearing  impair- 
ments. 

The  $2  million  provided  for  the  training 
of  speech  pathologists  and  audiologlsts  will 
increase  the  number  in  training  from  400  to 
900.  This  level  is  far  short  of  the  1.500  per 
year  that  are  needed  to  meet  critical  needs, 
but  it  would  represent  a  fair  share  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  contribute. 

Medical  advances  In  several  areas  have 
helped  to  bring  aboirt  an  increasing  need  for 
speech  pathologists  and  audiologlsts.  The 
American  Cancer  Society  reports  that  an  ex- 
cess of  2,500  individuals  lose  their  larynx 
each  year  due  to  surgery  for  cancer.  More 
than  one-half  of  these  individuals  can  be 
taught  to  speak  if  adequately  trained  health 
personnel  are  available. 

Since  the  Veterans'  Administration 
adopted  its  speech  and  audlology  program  5 
years   itgo,  they   have  sharply  cut  back  ex- 
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pendlturet  for  compensation  payments  due 
to  speech  and  hearing  Impairments.  Com- 
pensation payments  have  been  reduced  by 
$1.5  million  per  year  and  in  2  years  the  an- 
nual saving  will  amount  to  $3  nxllllon. 

Mr.  BXATINO  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  enactment  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  127  Is  essential  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility to  help  relieve  the  serious 
shortage  of  specially  trained  teachers  of 
the  deaf  and  the  critical  shortage  of 
speech  and  hearing  therapists.  This  is 
a  modest  proposal,  yet  its  significance 
in  terms  of  human  resources  and  human 
happiness  carmot  be  adequately  gaged. 
By  means  of  this  resolution,  we  can  be 
opening  up  new  horizons  and  can  offer 
real  meaning  in  life  to  many  of  our 
hard-of -hearing  citizens. 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  problem 
is  aware  of  the  great  need  for  specialists 
to  help  the  deaf.  The  national  shortage 
of  trained  personnel  in  this  field  has 
been  critical  in  recent  years.  It  will  be- 
come desperate  If  steps  are  not  taken 
soon  to  overcome  it. 

It  is  my  ufiderstanding  that  it  is  esti- 
mated there  will  be  a  shortage  of  some 
350  classroom  teachers  at  the  start  of 
the  1959-60  school  year  If  additional 
help  is  not  provided.  Fortunately,  the 
proposal  before  us  provides  the  means  to 
cut  into  this  backlog  of  needs. 

It  is  important,  in  evaluating  the  need 
for  this  legislation,  to  note  that  teachers 
of  the  deaf  are  probably  more  difllcult 
to  obtain  than  are  teachers  In  any  other 
field  of  special  education.  In  tuiditlon, 
the  training  and  preparation  of  teachers 
in  this  complex  field  is  an  expensive 
undertaking,  thus  bolstering  the  case  for 
providing  special  scholarship  help  for 
those  who  enter  this  profession. 

The  grants-in-aid  authorized  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  127  wQl  serve  as  a 
powerful  Incentive  for  more  young  people 
to  enter  this  great  field  of  humanitarian 
endeavor.  It  is  hoped  that  the  financial 
assistance  made  possible  by  this  legis- 
lation win  result  In  the  establishment 
of  much  needed  regional  training  centers 
geared  to  the  special  requirements  of 
each  particular  area. 

The  authority  contained  in  this  meas- 
ure will  certainly  go  a  long  way  toward 
providing  the  trained  personnel  so  des- 
perately needed  to  assist  our  deaf  citi- 
zens. It  represents  a  unique  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  approve  an  Invest- 
ment in  human  resources  of  incalculable 
worth. 

The  reduction  in  the  severity  of  the 
handicaps  with  which  the  deaf  are  af- 
flicted through  expert  therapy,  the  ac- 
quisition of  special  skills  such  as  lip- 
reading,  or  through  the  miracle  of 
learning  to  talk — these  are  some  of  the 
fruits  which  can  follow  enactment  of 
this  measure.  There  are  literally  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  can  benefit  from 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  127  and  who  can 
therefore  become  more  happy  and  useful 
members  of  our  society. 

Surely  the  tremendous  human  prob- 
lems involved  in  this  field,  combined 
with  the  demonstrated  inadequacy  of 
present  training  facilities  and  the  in- 
ability of  States  and  localities  to  meet 
the  need,  argues  eloquently  for  sound 
Federal  assistance.     This  measure  has 


the  backing  of  leading  organizations 
which  deal  with  the  deaf  and  its  enact- 
ment is  stronglj^  recommended  by  the 
various  institutions  which  are  now 
plagued  with  a  shortage  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  provide  help. 

It  is  my  hope  the  Senate  will  approve 
with  a  will  this  measure,  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  play  its  part  by 
making  a  lasting  investment  in  the 
human  resources  of  our  desif  citizens. 
The  encouragement  of  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  speech 
pathologists,  and  audiologlsts  is  a  vital 
step  in  minimizing  these  tragic  handi- 
caps and  better  preparing  those  afflicted 
with  the  means  to  contribute  more  fully 
and  more  happily  to  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  great 
many  communications  from  my  con- 
stituents about  this  resolution.  They 
have  come  from  private  Individuals, 
from  parents  and  friends  of  deaf  people, 
and  from  leaders  in  the  field.  They  argue 
most  persuasively  for  the  pressing  need 
to  enact  this  measure.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  few  of  these  many  fine 
communications  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

New  Yobk  School  roc  thx  Dxat. 

White  PlaiJU.  NY..  May  9, 1960. 
Senator  Kxnnkth  B.  Kkattng, 
V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Six  :  I  am  writing  to  aak  your  support 
for  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127,  which 
we  hope  wUl  come  up  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  during  its  present  session. 

This  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of  pre- 
paring desirable  youiig  people  to  become 
teachers  of  the  deaf.  Like  aU  echools  for 
the  deaf  In  this  country,  we,  too.  have  been 
deeply  concerned  by  our  inability  to  obtain 
teaching  personnel.  The  parents  of  the 
children  enrolled  In  this  school  are  likewise 
concerned.  All  of  us  hope  that  when  pre- 
sented for  consideration,  the  bill  wUl  meet 
with  approval. 

Thanking   you  for  your  consideration  of 
this  Important  piece  of  legislation,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DUUfZXL    T.    CtX>I71>, 

Superintendent. 


RocKESTKB  School  pox  thx  Deat, 
Rochester,  N.T.,  November  2i,  1959. 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  KxA-msa. 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAX  Senatob  Kkatinc:  Thank  you  again 
for  seeing  me  in  your  office  In  Rochester  om 
Friday.  November  27,  and  giving  me  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  to  your  attentioo  SJ.  Reso- 
lution 127,  sponsored  by  Senator  Hnx  and 
companion  resolutions  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representatives  Eluott  and 
FoGARTT,  which  would  alleviate  the  critical 
shortage  of  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
speech,  and  hearing  pathologists  and 
audiologlsts. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  title  I  of 
S.J.  127  which  relates  to  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

For  over  a  decade  it  has  been  Impossible 
to  get  more  than  150  trainees  into  our  ac- 
credited training  centers  in  the  United 
States,  when  our  annual  need  for  trained 
teachers  has  been  at  least  500.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  programs  In 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  a  point  that  is  actu- 
ally alarming.  Something  must  be  done  to 
motivate  young  people  to  come  into  this 
flald.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
has    stated    that    it    Is    harder    to    obtain 


teachers  for  deaf  children  than  few  any  other 
kind  of  handicapped  child  except  the  deaf- 
blind  child. 

8J.  127  and  its  companion  resolutions  are 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  Conference  of  Ex- 
ecutives of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
the  Convention  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf,  the  Alexander  Graham  BeU  Asao- 
datlon  for  the  Deaf,  the  American  Hearing 
and  Speech  Associatkm,  the  American  Hear- 
ing Society  as  well  as  parent  organlk.atlons. 
After  a  years  of  hard  work  on  a  national 
level,  it  Is  ftnaUy  in  a  form  satisfactory  to 
everyone. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  your  study- 
ing this  bill,  as  I  am  very  sure  that  you  will 
find  It  worthy  of  your  wholehearted  support. 
Very  truly  yours. 

J.  H.  Gallowat, 

Superintendent. 

St.  Makt'b  School  fob  thx  Dxaf, 

BufftOo,  N.T..  May  14. 1959. 
The  Honorable  Kxmnith  B.  Kxatinc. 
US.  SenaU. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  ScNAToa  Kxatinc:  A  proposed  reso- 
lution is  being  prepared  to  aUeviate  the 
shortage  of  teachers  of  the  deaf  through 
Federal  legislation.  Senator  Hill  Is  espected 
to  introduce  the  blU  this  month,  we  hope, 
with  the  names  of  Senator  Kkhmk>t,  Sena- 
tor Saltomstall,  and  Senator  CLsax  on  it  as 
oosponsors. 

We  wanted  you  to  be  familiar  with  this 
problem — to  realize  the  great  need  for  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf.  The  nationwide  shortage  of 
trained  dassrocnn  teachers  of  the  deaf  has 
been  critical  over  a  period  of  yeara,  but  has 
now  become  desperate.  A  shortage  of  350 
classroom  teachers  faces  this  profession  at 
the  start  at  the  1959-60  schcxd  year. 

The  problem  is  national  in  Mope,  so  the 
solution  must  be  apps-oached  from  a  national 
level,  since  training  centers  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  classroom  teachers  of  the  deaf  must 
be  regional.  At  present  there  are  22  ap- 
proved training  centers  equipped  to  train 
at  least  300  teachers  of  the  deaf  per  year, 
should  this  incentive  legislation  be  enacted 
and  the  expected  flow  of  applicants  ma- 
terialize. 

May  we  solicit  your  valued  support  in  this 
endeavor?  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  you 
would  go  on  record  as  being  in  favcx'  of  this 
bin  when  it  is  Introduced.  We  shall  con- 
tact you  again  when  we  receive  a  copy  of 
the  bin. 

Your  help  in  this  problem  that  seriously 
affects  children  afflicted  with  deafness  will 
be  deeply  aM>reciated. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

Sismt  RosK  GBrntiTBz, 

Prinetpal. 


Bnn-ALO,  N.T,  AprU  20.  I960. 
BenatOT  Kxnnxth  Kxatinc. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Shortage  qualified  personnel  in  field  dic- 
tates we  urge  your  support  of  speech  path- 
ology and  audlology  graduate  program  de- 
scribed in  title  2  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
127. 

K^moKmior. 
President,  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso- 
ciation of  Western  Neu>  York. 

Paskmts'  Associatioh  or 
LsxarGTON  School  rem  the  Dsaf, 
New  York,  N.Y..  September  9. 1959. 
Hon.  Kennxth  B.  KxATOfc. 
US.  SenaU. 
Waahitigton.  D.C. 

Dkae  8i>:  Our  organization,  which  repre- 
sents 220  sets  of  parents  of  dieaf  ehlldtcau  to 
writing  to  ask  jxmr  help  in  sectirlng  the 
passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  127. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  iMlp  al- 
leviate the  national  shortage  of   classroom 
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teachers  oT  deaf  children,  speech  patholo- 
gists and  audlologists  through  scholarships 
and  grants  to  training  ceuiters. 

As  parents  of  deaf  children,  we  are  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  teacher  short- 
age. The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  states  that  the  greatest  teacher 
shortage  exists  In  thl  area  of  exceptionality. 
Approximately  500  additional  teachers  are 
needed  for  next  fall,  and  training  centers 
have  tiirned  out  only  125  this  year. 

As  parents,  we  are  vitally  concerned  that 
our  children  not  be  denied  educational  op- 
portunity because  of  the  teacher  shortage. 
There  are  some  30.000  deaf  children  of  school 
age  whose  parents  are  anxiously  concerned 
about  the  Increasingly  desperate  teacher 
shortage.  With  proper  education  we  can 
expect  that  our  children  will  grow  up  to  be 
useful,  productive  citizens.  Over  the  past 
10  years  enrollment  of  deaf  children  in 
schools  for  the  deaf  has  Increased  about  400 
per  year.     Last  year  the  increase  was  900. 

Providing  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
must  become  a  Federal  concern  because  in- 
dividual States  have  no  training  facilities. 
There  are  22  accredited  training  centers  In 
this  country.  With  additional  funds  they 
could  provide  a  substantially  greater  number 
of  tetu:hers. 

Organizations  which  have  united  to  se- 
c\ire  the  passage  of  the  proposed  legislation 
are  the  Alexander  Oraham  Bell  Association 
for  the  Deaf,  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf, 
and  the  Parents'  Section  of  the  Alexander 
Oraham  Bell  Association. 

We  would  appreciate  your  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mildred  T.  Sharoft. 

President. 


The  Central  New  York 

School  for  thx  Deaf, 
Rome,  N.y.,  January  18,  1960. 
Hon.  Kenketh  Keating, 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  May  I  respectfully  s\iggest  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  494  (S.J.  Res.  127)  Is  of  vital 
Importance. 

I  have  Joined  with  parents,  teachers,  and 
the  deaf  of  America  In  presentUfg  Informa- 
tion before  the  House  of  Re^csentatlvea 
Subcommittee  on  Education  and  Labor  at 
the  public  hearing  in  New  York  on  October 
28.  1959. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  "to 
help  make  available  to  those  children  In  our 
country  who  are  handicapped  by  deafness 
the  specially  trained  teachers  of  the  deaf 
needed  to  develop  their  abilities  and  to  help 
make  available  to  Individuals  suffering  speech 
and  hearing  impairments  those  specially 
trained  speech  pathologists  and  audlologlsta 
needed  to  help  them  overcome  their  handi- 
caps." 

While  I  speak  on  my  own  behalf,  I  am  con- 
fident that  what  I  say  essenUally  expresses 
the  views  of  the  following  groups  and  organ- 
izations working  in  the  interests  of  the  deaf  ■ 
The  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf;  the  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  Association  for  the  Deaf;  the  Conven- 
tion of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf- 
the  Empire  SUte  Association  of  the  Deaf- 
and  the  National  Association  of  the  Deaf 

These  bills  would  provide  grants-in-aid  to 
training  centers  which  would  enable  them 
to  recruit  and  train  professional  workers 
for  the  presently  seriously  understaffed  area 
of  special  educaUon.  the  speech  handicapped 
and  hearing  handicapped.  Grants-in-aid 
woiUd  be  a  powerful  recruitment  boost  In  In- 
teresting young  people  to  enter  this  special 
fleld.  The  main  factor  that  keeps  them  out 
la    money,    for    special    training    programs 
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an    extra   college    year,    so    the    easy 
alternative  Is  to  enter  the  regular  teaching 
Immediately  after  graduation. 
Bellqve  me,  please,  this  has  had  conslder- 
',  and  to  my  way  of  thinking  there 
considerable  merit  to  the  bills.     Those  for 
I  bpeak  strongly  support  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Elliott,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
and   its  counterparts  House  Joint 
Resolutions  488,   503,   507,  512.  516,  and  526 
respectively     by     Congressmen 
BoLAND,  Thornberry.  Loser.  Baker. 
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degree  of  effectiveness  with  which  one 
to  communicate  with  ones  fellow  man 
]  )rofound  Influence  on  one's  whole  so- 
economic  life.     The  reduction  of  the 
of  a  speech  handicap  through  expert 
r,  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  lipreadlng 
who  is  hard  of  hearing,  or  the  miracle 
to  speak  by  one  born  deaf  who. 
he  cannot  hear,  would  never  learn  to 
inless  specially  taught,  makes  it  pos- 
1  oi     those    so    helped    to    meet    more 
the  challenge  of  our  competitive  so- 
ind  broadens  the  base  of  their   con- 
us  citizens.     There  are  millions  of 
and    children    with    varying    de- 
speech  and  hearing  difficulties  who 
services  of  specially  trained  people 
them  reach  this  higher  level  of  per- 
Many    of   these    are   denied    this 
b^ause  of  the  very  serious  shortage  of 
workers  in  this  fleld. 

assistance  would  definitely   im- 
a    most    undesirable    condition — the 
teacher  shortage  that  exists  in  the  area 
deaf — and   would  undoubtedly   make 
the  establishment  of  regional  train- 
ters  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
which  could  more  effectively   meet 
of  each  particular  area, 
trained  speech  pathologists  can  prop- 
this  vast  group.     A  serious  short- 
trained  personnel  exists  in  this  fleld 
,  and  detailed  studies  of  the 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Elliott  and 
of    the   House    of    Representatives 
on  Education  and  Labor  at  the 
hearing;    this   detailed   statistics   and 
will  be  furnished  you  if  you  wish  it. 
to   thank   you   for   giving   me    the 
nlty  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
natiu-e   of  the   shortage    of   trained 
'  In  the  field  of  the  speech  Impaired 
ng  impaired,  and  express  the  hope 
combined  efforts  to  relieve  this  con- 
vlll  be  successful 
J  ilncereiy, . 

Fred  L.  Sparks.  Jr  . 

Superintendent. 
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BtJFFALO.  N.Y., 

April  20,  1960. 
K.  Kzatino. 
Office  Building, 
rif^ton.  D.C: 

urge  your  support  of  Senate  ,Toint 

Resolution    127.     Title  2   In   that   resolution 

I  lid  materially  in  training  more  speech 

pathologists    and    audlologlsta    who    are    In 

short  supply. 

Dr.  Kathexinx  P.  Thorn, 
Director,  University  of  Buffalo  Speech 
C  Hnic. 
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PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
)f  the  committee. 
Amendment  was  agreed  to  en  bloc 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
resolution    is    open    to    further 
If    there    be    no    further 
to  be  proposed,  the  question 
engrossment  and  third  read- 
joint  resolution, 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127)  was 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OVER.ML  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  conside'"atiGn  of  Calendar 
No.  1456.  H.R.  10087.        • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tH.R. 
10087  '  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Muntana. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  will  be  the  pending  business. 


WE  LEARN  FROM   TORPEDOING   OF 
SUMMIT  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  complete  collapse  of  the  vaunted 
summit  conference  before  it  took  place 
is  now  a  matter  of  history.  It  has  shaken 
the  free  people  of  the  world  as  nothing 
has  since  the  dark  days  preceding  the 
Second  Woiid  War. 

Nobody  is  against  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy for  President  Eisenhower  on  this 
unfortunate  conclusion  to  his  efforts. 
The  criel  fact  is  that  our  humiliation 
and  diminished  prestige  left  in  the  wake 
of  the  breakup  in  Paris  are  such  that 
little  can  be  gained  by  closing  our  eyes 
to  the  true  situation  and  wishing  it  had 
never  happened.  To  do  so  would  only 
prove  to  the  world  that  our  mistakes  are 
not  to  be  corrected  and  that  Americans 
are  satisfied  with  slipshod  leadership.  It 
is  evident  there  should  be  a  demand  for 
better  administration,  both  domestically 
and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

This  is  not  likely  to  take  place  if  we 
indulge  in  self-pity  or,  even  worse,  .self- 
deception. 

What  is  required  is.  not  divisive  parti- 
sanship, but  a  rational,  free,  and  open 
discussion  of  the  situation  and  of  what 
can  be  done  to  correct  it 

It  is  our  duty,  as  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  to  clarify  the  issues,  clear 
the  air.  and  take  steps  toward  restoring 
the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  the 
prestige  of  our  country  and  to  hopes  for 
world  peace. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FuLBRiGHTl  and  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas]  for 
the  statesmanlike  course  they  are  follow- 
ing in  connection  with  this  matter. 

The  occurrences  and  statements  just 
before  the  summit  conference  wa«  to  be 
held  and  the  series  of  sensational  events 
that  followed  point  out^as  nothing  else 
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has  done — the  inherent  weaknesses  In 
President  Eisenhower's  concept  of  the 
Presidency.  Despite  the  fact  the  Presi- 
dent conducted  himself  with  dignity  and 
restraint,  quite  in  contrast  to  the  bully- 
ing tactics  of  Khrushcher,  we  know  now 
that  at  this  critical  time,  important  and 
often  rital  decisions  cannot  be  delegated 
to  subordinates.  At  a  time  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  needed  them  most,  some 
appointive  officials  let  him  down. 

Mr.  President,  our  citizois  generally 
are  questioning  the  series  of  Incredible 
blunders  and  the  almost  unbeUevable 
administrative  confusion  that  both  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  disastrous  U-2 
flight.  What  excuse  is  there  for  the  fact 
that  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  did 
not  coordinate  the  timing  of  those  flights 
with  the  summit  plans  of  the  State  De- 
partment? 

Why  is  It  that  the  President  ordered 
that  U-2  flights  stop,  after  the  downing 
of  one  of  our  plsmes?  If  the  flight  was 
so  necessary  2  weeks  before  the  summit 
conference,  it  seems  peculiar  that  there 
is  no  need  for  such  aerial  reconnaissance 
from  now  on. 

The  President  went  on  to  say  that  he 
directed  the  flights  be  stopped  because, 
with  the  downing  of  the  U-2,  their  use- 
fulness was  impaired.  Why?  The  So- 
viets had  kXM>wn  cS.  these  flights  all  along. 
No  secret  was  involved.  If  the  flights 
were  useful  2  weeks  before  the  simmiit, 
why  are  they  not  useful  today? 

The  truth  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
administration's  alibis  do  not  hold  water. 
Appointive  officials  erred  in  risking  the 
U-2  flight  so  near  to  the  date  of  the 
summit  conference.  What  justification 
can  there  be  for  considering  the  U-2 
flights  unnecessary  after  May,  but  for 
considering  them  advisable  on  May  1? 

Khrushchev  eagerly  seized  upon  the 
panic  of  Elsenhower  administration  of- 
ficials and  their  ineptness  and  sought  to 
diminish  the  esteem  with  which  our 
country  Is  held  by  the  heads  of  state  of 
frl«idly  nations.  Let  us  hope  Khru- 
shchev failed.  He  humiliated  our  Pres- 
ident, who  apparently  had  not  been  in- 
formed by  appointive  ofBcials  in  the 
State  Department  in  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  In  the  NASA. 

State  Departmoit  ofBcials  admitted 
the  spying,  and  further  Indicated  that 
the  policy  of  aerial  reconnaissance  over 
the  territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
continue,  as  It  was,  so  they  stated,  the 
only  way  by  which  we  could  secure  in- 
formation to  expose  any  Soviet  buildup 
at  missile  bases  and  airfields  for  a  nu- 
clear attack.  Even  the  Vice  President 
made  a  public  statement  along  the  same 
line.  He  was  justified  In  doing  so  on  the 
basis  of  declarations  which  came  from 
State  Department  officials. 

Then,  too  late,  ofBcials  of  the  State 
Department  backtracked;  and  the  Presi- 
dent, while  in  Paris,  announced  that 
such  a  policy  would  not  be  continued. 
Unfortunately,  that  development  came 
after  Premier  Khrushchev's  blustering 
and  demands  for  apology  and  punish- 
ment. Due  to  the  lateness  of  President 
Eisenhower's  statement.  It  even  ap- 
peared that  America  quailed  before 
Khrushchev's  shouting,  which  was  not 
a  fact 


ITie  confusion  has  been  imequaled. 
One  wonders  whether  leaders  of  our  al- 
lies had  not  every  reason  to  lose  respect 
for  us  and  confidence  in  us.  We  gave 
the  Kranlin  dictators  a  propaganda  vic- 
tory of  great  magnitude.  The  adverse 
effect  on  our  prestige  throughout  the 
world  Is  great,  and  Is  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  confused  efforts  to  explain  the 
U-2  incident.  Even  a  14-year-old  boy 
would  have  known  enough  to  remain 
silent.  The  apparent  panic  of  officials 
in  Washington  and  the  issuance  of  con- 
flicting statements  Impaired  President 
Eisenhower's  usefulness  in  Paris.  That 
situation  was  made  to  order  for  Premier 
Khrushchev,  and  he  took  mftYimnm  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Now  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
returned,  we  may  well  consider  the 
policy  questions  involved  in  aerial  re- 
connaissance, the  resultant  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  leaders  of  our 
allies,  and  the  possibility  that  hereafter 
the  leaders  of  neutral  nations  may  be 
less  Inclined  to  trust  us.  Who  can  blame 
them  If  their  faith  and  their  confidence 
In  a  strong  America  are  diminished? 

In  reality,  there  probably  is  no  in- 
creased danger  of  war  between  this  Na- 
tion and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  In  truth, 
the  tension  of  the  cold  war  has  been 
aggravated,  at  least  temporarily. 

Unfortunately,  also,  here  in  our  own 
country  the  very  small  minority  who.  in 
reality,  favor  preventive  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  who  are  so  opposed 
to  the  Communist  system  of  Russia  that 
they  abhor  face-to-face  conferences  In 
an  endeavor  to  work  out  disarmament 
and  permanent  peace,  have  been  heart- 
ened by  our  failure.  This  is  a  tragic 
aftermath;  but  President  Elsenhower 
personally  cannot  be  blamed.  He  dele- 
gated authority  which  other  Presidents 
have  customarily  retained;  and  the  offi- 
cials he  appointed  proved  unable  to  oo^ 
with  a  sudden  mischance. 

We  would  like  to  forget,  if  we  could, 
the  U-2  plane  incident,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  utterly  untruthful  stat^nent  is- 
sued by  a  hi^h  administration  official — 
that  the  plane  was  in  the  air.  investigs^- 
ing  weather  conditions,  and  mechanical 
trouble  developed.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  we  are  on  the  defensive, 
among  officials  of  friendly  and  neutral 
nations,  largely  because  of  that  state- 
ment. This  is  much  to  our  regret.  Our 
President  must  have  seettied  inside  over 
the  ineptness  of  officials  he  had  caused 
to  be  placed  In  positions  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  although  awkward 
handling  in  that  emergency  gave  the 
Soviet  dictator  an  opportunity  to  scuttle 
the  conference,  and  to  rant  and  rave, 
as  If  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our  spying, 
and  as  If  the  Soviets  had  no  spies  of 
their  own.  there  is  still  the  hope  that 
we  shall  pick  up  the  pieces  and  shall 
resume  peaceful  negotiations. 

0\ir  ship  of  state  has  plowed  al<Mig  un- 
damaged through  heavier  seas.  We,  In 
America,  will  ride  out  this  storm.  In 
fact,  it  will  abate  with  time;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  beginning  in  January,  there  will 
be  in  the  White  House,  a  strong  leader,  a 
President  who  will  not  delegate  much  of 
his  authority.  Above  all,  we  shall  then 
have  a  Chief  Executive  who  will  devote 


full  time  to  his  duties  as  President,  and 
will  have  pergonal  knowledge  and  direc- 
tion of  ttie  condtict  of  all  parts  of  the 
executive  branch  of  ttihe  Government. 

The  Paris  fiasco  of  a  summit  confer- 
ence that  failed  to  "get  off  the  ground" 
proves  that  it  Is  essential  that  there  be 
complete  coordinatitm  of  the  activities 
of  Uie  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Above  all.  It 
proves  that  the  demands  of  the  time  call 
for  a  vigOTOus,  strong  President  who  win 
devote  full  time  to  his  duties  as  Chief 
Executive. 

It  seems  to  many  that  if  It  was  safe  to 
discontinue  the  U-2  fllgiits  on  May  13. 
it  surely  would  have  been  safe  to  cancel 
the  U-2  flight  on  May  1.  But  that  was 
not  done;  and  the  hope  that  face-to-face 
conferences  with  Khrushchev  might  re- 
sult in  steps  toward  ending  the  arma- 
ments race,  plus  adequate  safeguards, 
pliunmeted  downward  with  the  U-2. 

Perhaps  a  great  lesstm  for  us  to  learn 
from  this  setback  Is  that  there  must  be 
strong  leadership  In  tlie  White  House,  in- 
stead of  too  much  delegation  of  authority 
to  underlings,  and  that  we  must  proceed 
with  the  greatest  speed  to  close  the  mis- 
sile gap  between  this  Nation  and  the  So- 
viet Union.  Then  we  should  easily  re- 
gain respect  and  c(xifldence  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world. 


SEISMIC  WAVE  DAMAGES 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
the  seismic  waves  which  rolled  across  the 
Pacific  following  the  earthquakes  In 
Chile  during  the  past  week  caused  enor- 
mous loss  of  life  and  property  damage 
in  South  America.  Hawaii,  Japan,  the 
Philiw>ines.  and  Okinawa,  and  lesser 
damage  in  California.  Alaska.  Mexico. 
Tahiti,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  For- 
mosa. The  death  and  destruction  caused 
by  the  fearfully  powerful  waves  were 
spread  around  virtvially  half  of  the 
euth's  surface. 

In  1946.  a  series  of  seismic  waves  com- 
ing down  from  the  Aleutians  also  hit 
Hawaii  with  catastrophic  force,  killing 
159  persons  and  causing  some  $25  mil- 
lion of  prc^ierty  damage.  Since  that 
time.  th«e  have  been  smaller  tidal 
waves,  or  warnings  of  possible  wave 
assaults,  every  few  years  in  the  central 
Pacific  and  along  our  western  shores. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Hilo 
Tribune-Herald,  printed  the  day  after 
Hilo  was  crushed  by  the  recent  seismic 
waves.  Managing  Editor  A.  E.  P.  Wall 
raised  the  question  of  how  adequate  is 
the  present  system  of  tidal  wave  warn- 
ings. Without  gainsaj^ng  the  wonderful 
work  which  our  scientists  have  been  do- 
ing in  detecting  the  earth  movonents 
which  cause  these Vav^.  he  asks  whether 
if  a  more  extensive  international  warn- 
ing service  might  be  developed. 

I  ask  the  same  question.  I  also  ask 
why  the  Congress  has  not  aw>ropriated 
the  funds  necessary  to  implement  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 
That  act  sits  on  the  statute  books  as  a 
piece  of  deadwood-  Had  the  Congress 
appropriated  the  money  required  to  acti- 
vate the  program,  the  people  of  Hilo  and 
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the  people  of  other  communities  of  Ha- 
waii, California,  and  Alaska  which  suf- 
fered damage  from  the  recent  seismic 
wave  would  have  received  some  funds 
with  which  to  restore  their  homes  and 
business  properties. 

As  it  is,  in  Hilo  alone,  property  losses 
are  estimated  at  more  than  $25  million. 
Since  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  regular 
insurance  against  tidal  wave  damage, 
only  a  tiny  portion  of  the  destroyed 
property  is  covered  by  insurance.  We 
must  appropriate  the  funds  necessary  to 
put  the  Flood  Insurance  Act  to  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Hilo  Tribune -Herald  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  HUo  Tribune- Herald,  May  23. 
1960] 

Its  a  Small  Island 

(By  A.  E.  P.  Wall) 

I  walked  down  Kamehameha  Avenue  this 
nnornlng,  and  what  I  saw  looked  like  a  city 
on  its  knees. 

I  looked  for  Walakea  Town  and  it  wasn't 
there.  I  looked  for  the  handsome  new  Cafe 
100.  where  Sally  and  I  enjoyed  lunch  Satur- 
day, and  all  I  could  find  was  broken  dishes 
and  broken  hearts. 

The  manager  of  the  Hilo  TTieater  Invited 
me  In  for  a  look  at  the  swampy  desolation 
of  his  auditorium.  He  was  looking  for  the 
organ  but  couldn't  And  it. 

The  theater  and  the  street  on  both  sides 
of  it  looked  like  something  out  of  a  nuclear 
war  film  that  might  have  shown  there. 

The  damage,  desolation  and  death  raise 
Important  questions  of  State  and  Federal 
aid  to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the  people 
who  have  suffered — although  everyone  who 
lives  In  HUo  and  loves  it  has  suffer.^. 

It  raises  another  Important  question,  and 
perhaps  an  international  one. 

It  was  nearly  lunchtlme  yesterday  when  I 
first  heard  that  a  tsunami  might  be  headed 
for    Hawaii. 

I  drove  at  once  to  the  Volcano  Observatory 
to  see  what  Dr.  Jerry  Eaton's  seismographs 
had  to  say  about  it. 

The  story  traced  in  thin  lines  on  long 
sheets  of  paper  was  a  startling  one.  The 
paper  wasn't  big  enough  to  tell  It. 

There  were  three  quakes  in  Chile.  The 
third  one  registered  at  the  Volcano  Observa- 
tory at  8:56  yesterday  morning.  It  was 
recorded  with  such  violence  that  the  seismo- 
graph needles  bounced  back  and  forth  in 
arcs  wider  than  the  cylinder  on  which  they 
write. 

The  Volcano  Observatory  doesn't  track  seis- 
mic waves  and  doesn't  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  foreottting  them.  That  is  the  Job  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  Barber's 
Point  on  Oahu. 

It  does  keep  track  of  earthquakes.  It 
found  that  yesterday's  Chilean  quake  regis- 
tered  8.25  on   the   Richter   Scale. 

I  asked  Dr.  Eaton  how  high  the  scale  goes. 
He  said  all  newspapermen  ask  that  ques- 
tion—but there's  no  answer.  He  said  the 
largest  ever  recorded  was  8.6  and  that  the 
Sunday  morning  quake  was  about  as  strong 
as  the  one  that  shook  San  Francisco  to 
pieces   in    1906. 

Can  a  plane  observe  a  wave  in  action  and 
give  warnings  of  its  strength? 

No.  Dr.  Eaton  said,  because  it  doesn't  show 
that  clearly  on  the  ocean's  surface. 

He  said  It  is  something  like  dropping  a 
pebble  into  a  pan  of  water.  There's  a  great 
train  of  ripples  spreading  out  from  the  point 
of  disturbance.  The  strength  of  the  ripples 
or  waves  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water 
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was  bit  hard  by  tsunamis  originat- 
in  1837  and  1877.     Chilean  waves 
l^ere  but  caused  no  damage  in  1906, 
1943. 

really  knew  whether  to  expect  a 
eten  after  examining  seismograph  re- 
checking  the  gages  in   Chile   and 
Zone, 
of  the  fact  that  several  waves  have 
.his  way  from  Chile,  Including  severe 
the  last  century.  It  seems  that  the 
come    to   set   up   an   International 
service  to  cover  the  area. 
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WILEY.     Mr.  President,  on   the 

;he  Press"  program  of  May  22, 

by  Lawrence  E.  Spivak,   the 

^v&s  Alexander   Kaznacheyeev,   a 

Soviet  intelligence  agent.    I  hold 

hand  the  questions  which  were 

the  answers  which  were  given. 

vho  questioned  him  were  Ernest 

of    Newsweek    magazine ; 

Schwartz,  of  the  New  York  Times; 

Knebel.  of  the  Cowles  Publica- 

ind  Herb  Kaplow,  of  NBC  News. 

o  call  attention  to  some  signifi- 

iiformation    which    the    former 

ntelligence  agent  supplied. 
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Kaznacheyeev.  I  understand  that  last 

aft^r  the  Khrushchev   and   Eisenhower 

of    visits    was    settled    upon,    you 

then  that   you   doubted  that   Ike 

go  to  Russia,  because  Khrushchev 

some  reason  to  cancel  the  visit. 

true:    and,    if    so,    what    is    your 


zNACHEYEEV.  Well.  ycs.     It  Is  a  com- 

lagical  doubt.     Definitely  the  Soviet 

and   the   Communist  Party — in 

wdrds.  the  Soviet  Communist  regime — 

lo    way    interested    in    allowing    so 

a  man  as  the  American  President  to 

;he  Soviet  Union. 
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to  say : 
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'irhich    constitute   the  stability    and 

of  the  Communist  regime  inside  the 

The  first  factor  is  cold  war. 

tension  and  the  armaments 

second  factor  is  successes  of  in- 

communlsm  abroad,  and  the  suc- 

forelgn  policy.     And  the  third 

I  think  primarily  and  above  all 

igfiorance  of  the  entire  Soviet  people 

of  life  abroad,  of  the  real  reasons 

li^ternatlonal   tension,  cold   war   and 

race. 

ce  iB  created  by  two  kinds  of 

The  first  Iron  Curtain  is  the 

yhlch  all  of  you  know  about,  and  the 

Curtain   I  am   going   to  say  Is 

brains    of   the    majority    of    the 

people,   created    by   constant    propa- 

Ideologlcal  Indoctrination. 
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to  read: 
I'iet  government  In  no  way  can  be 

In  allowing  foreign   guests,  espe- 
so  prominent  as  an  American  Presl- 

Ing  some  light  into  this  Ignorance 

way  undermine  It. 
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They  are  definitely  afraid  of  the  impact 
such  a  visit  can  make  on  the  Soviet  people 

The  other  day.  when  I  was  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  before  I  had  this 
particular  matter  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  said  that  Khrushchev  was  afraid 
of  the  salesmanship  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  that  that  was  why  he 
canceled  the  visit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  particular 
•"Meet  the  Press  '  session,  this  young  man 
was,  in  answer  to  a  question,  about  to 
give  some  very  important  information; 
but  the  time  for  the  broadcast  was  up. 

He  said: 

My  mental  processes  were  very  compli- 
cated and  long.  I  was  abroad.  At  the  last 
of  this.  But  I  think  I  will  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion in  another  way.  I  am  going  to  bring  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
little  known  in  the  West,  that  is  the  new 
Soviet  generation,  the  new  generation  of 
Soviet  youth.  This  is  people  born  In  the 
thirties.  They  are  strikingly  different  from 
elder  generations  of  our  fathers  and  the 
generation  of  our  brothers. 

Mr.  Rash  said: 

I  am  sorry  to  interrupt. 

I  asked  someone  what  he  was  driving 
at.  That  person  said  just  this:  The  new 
generation  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
standard  of  living,  with  the  wages.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  their  opportu- 
nities to  have  something  to  say  about 
government.  They  are  feeling  the  fer- 
ment that  is  evident  all  over  the  world. 
That  undoubtedly  was  what  the  young 
man  was  about  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  "Meet  the  Press" 
broadcast  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REroRD.  as  follows: 

Meet  the  Pkess 
(Produced    by   Lawrence   E.   Spivak,  Mhv   22. 
I960) 
Moderator:  Bryson  Rash. 
Guest     Alexander  Kaznacheyeev    (or   Kaz- 
nacheev),  former  Soviet  intelligence  agent. 

Panel:  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  Newsweek  maga- 
zine: Harry  Schwartz,  New  York  Times; 
Fletcher  Knebel,  Cowles  Publications;  Herb 
Kaplow,  NBC  News. 

The  Announcer.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
Invite  you  to  "Meet  the  Press,"  the  unre- 
hearsed program  which  has  won  every  major 
award  in  its  field. 

Our  guest  tcxlay  is  a  former  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence agent.  Alexander  Kaznacheyeev,  who 
Is  now  living  In  this  country.  In  Just  a  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Kaznacheyeev  will  meet  the  press. 
Remember  that  the  questions  asked  by  the 
members  of  the  panel  do  not  necessarily  re- 
flect their  point  of  view.  It  Is  their  wav  of 
getting  the  story  for  you. 

And  now  here  is  today's  moderator  uf  Meet 
the  Press,  Mr.  Bryson  Rash. 

Mr.  Rash.  Welcome  once  again  to  "Meet 
the  Press."  Three  weeks  ago  today  an  Amer- 
ican U  2  Jet  plane  was  brought  down  deep 
inside  the  Soviet  Union.  Premier  Khru- 
shchev made  the  startling  announcement  in 
a  few  days  that  this  plane  was  on  a  spy  mis- 
sion. The  U.S.  Government  some  days  later 
finally   admitted    the   charge. 

Now  in  a  complete,  or  feigned,  or  real  rage. 
Khrushchev  seized  upon  this  particular  in- 
cident to  Insult  and  also  humiliate  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  The  ParU  sum- 
mit conference  was  wrecked  in  the  process. 
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the  background  and   praetioe  of  esploxiage 
became  a  subject  of  Intenae  dlactuelon. 

Our  guest  today  la  thoroughly  fomlllax 
with  eeplonage  frocn  the  Soviet  Union's  side 
<^f  the  Iron  Curtain.  He  Is  Alexander  Kaz- 
nacheyeev, bom  in  Moscow  38  years  ago.  He 
became  a  specialUt  in  Baetem  alTalrs  and 
was  SMigned  to  the  Soviet  Bmbaasy  In  Ran- 
goon, Burma.  He  was  recnilted  as  an  agent 
of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  Service  and  worked 
in  the  Oommunlst  espionage  system  In 
southeast  Asia. 

Eight  years  of  hostility  to  the  CX>mmuniEt 
regime  In  Moscow  culminated  In  June  oi 
1959  when  Mr.  Kasnacheyeev  defected  to  the 
West  and  sought  asylum  In  the  United 
States.  wb««  he  now  makes  his  home  as  a 
private  cltlsen. 

Seated  around  the  press  table  to  question 
our  guest  today  are  Mr.  Ernest  K.  Lindley  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  Mr.  Harry  Schwartz  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Fletcher  Knebel  of 
the  Cowles  Publications,  Mr.  Herb  Kaplow  of 
NBC  News. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Spivak,  a  regular  member  of 
the  "Meet  the  Ptms"  panel,  will  be  back  with 
lis  2  weeks  from  today. 

And  now  we  will  start  the  questions  with 
Mr.  Kaplow. 

Mr.  Katlow.  Mr.  Kaznacheyeev,  In  de- 
scribing the  activities  of  Soviet  Intelligence 
;igent8  In  Rangoon,  Burma,  you  said  or  wrote 
somewhere  rather  recently  that  one  of  tbe 
main  fiuictlons  was  to  penetrate  and  find 
out  precisely  what  was  going  on  in  the  for- 
eign embassies  In  Rangoon,  especially  the 
American  Embassy. 

Did  the  Soviet  agents  find  much  out? 

Mr.  Kaznachtthv.  In  Rangoon,  no.  At 
the  time  when  I  was  working  In  the  Soviet 
Embassy  as  a  diplomat  and  as  an  agent  of 
the  Soviet  Intelligence  Service,  there  was  a 
constant  flow  of  orders  to  increase  activity 
in  penetration  of  foreign  embassies.  The 
American  Embassy  was  app*)int«d  to  be  the 
primary  target. 

Several  times  I  was  summoned  to  the  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  group  and  given  orders  to 
look  around  the  city  In  all  possible  places 
where  foreigners  meet,  such  as  swimming 
pools,  chess  clubs,  horseraces,  dancing, 
restaurants.  In  order  to  get  acquainted  with 
any  Americans  from  the  American  Embassy. 

I  was  quite  busy  with  fulfilling  the  more 
or  less  technical  Job,  the  translation  of 
Burmese  secret  docvunents  obtained  by  Soviet 
agents.  I  trsnslated  them  from  Burmese 
into  Russian.  So  I  was  not  so  much  pressed 
with  that  area  and  it  was  not  my  primary 
duty 

Ux.  Kaplow.  What  about  other  Soviet  In- 
telligence agents? 

Mr.  Kaznacheyee\'.  But  my  coworker,  to 
some  extent  my  superior  In  the  Intelligence 
organization.  Mr.  OaUashln,  was  primarily 
Interested  In  penetrating  foreign  embassies. 
Mr.  Gallashln,  during  the  working  day  and 
in  the  evenings  was  vl&ltlng  all  the  establish- 
ments and  places  of  common,  normal  enter- 
tainment. But  I  found  out  from  talks  with 
him  that  his  work  was  not  successful. 

Mr.  Kmsn..  Mr.  Kaznacheyeev,  I  under- 
stand that  last  fall  after  the  Khrushchev 
and  Elsenhower  exchange  of  visits  were 
settled  upon,  you  predicted  then  that  you 
doubted  that  Ike  would  ever  go  to  Russia 
becavLse  Khrushchev  would  find  some  reason 
to  cancel  the  visit. 

Is  that  true,  and  If  so,  what  Is  your  reason- 
ing? 

Mr.  KAZNACHKTCvr.  Well,  ires.  It  Is  a  com- 
pletely logical  doubt.  Definitely  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  CommtmUt  Party — In 
other  words,  the  Soviet  Commimlst  regime — 
are  in  no  way  interested  in  allowing  so  pop- 
ular a  man  as  the  American  President  to 
come  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  goiiig  to  say  thAt  there  are  several 
factors  which  oonstltuts  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  Oommunlst  regime  Inside 
the  Soviet  Union.    Tat  llrst  factor  le  oold 


war,  the  internatloniU  tension,  and  the  arma- 
ments race.  The  second  factor  is  successes 
of  International  communism  abroad  and  the 
success  of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  And  the 
third  factor,  and  I  think  primarily  and  above 
all.  Is  the  Ignorance  of  the  entire  Soviet  peo- 
ple of  reality,  of  life  abroad,  of  the  real 
reasons  of  the  International  tension,  cold 
war,  and  the  armaments  race. 

This  ignorance  Is  created  by  two  kinds 
of  Iron  Curtain.  The  first  Iron  Curtain 
Is  the  physical  which  all  of  you  know  about, 
and  the  second  Iron  Curtain  I  am  going  to 
say  is  Inside  the  brains  of  the  majority  of 
the  Soviet  people,  created  by  constant  prop- 
aganda and  ideological  indoctrination. 

The  Soviet  Government  In  no  way  can  be 
interested  In  allowing  foreign  guests,  espe- 
cially one  so  prominent  as  an  American 
President,  to  bring  some  light  Into  this 
Ignorance  and  In  this  way  undermine  It. 

They  are  definitely  afraid  of  the  Impact 
such  a  visit  can  make  on  the  Soviet  people. 

Mr.  ScBWABTZ.  Mr.  Kaznacheyeev,  I  knoiw 
that  In  some  of  the  testlnaony  you  have  given 
before  congressional  committees  you  have 
referred  to  the  activity  as  Intelligence 
agents  of  other  Soviet  diplomats  In  Rancpxm 
besides  yourself,  and  representatives  of  the 
Tass.   the   Soviet   news  agency. 

Tills  suggests  that  In  effect  any  Soviet 
citizen  abroad,  regardless  of  his  mission,  may 
actually  be  an  espionage  agent  rather  than 
being  what  his  nominal  duties  would  seem 
to  make   him.     Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Kaznacheyeev.  C»i,  yes;  that  is  very 
correct.  The  Soviet  Embassy  In  Rangoon,  I 
mean  the  political  section,  consists  of  30 
so-called  diplomats.  You  would  iJe  surprised 
that  only  three  of  them  are  really  people 
who  make  diplomatic  war. 

Seventeen  are  members  of  very  high  Intel- 
ligence officers  of  different  Intelligence 
groujjs. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Well,  then,  what  do  you 
think  Is  the  situation  here  In  the  United 
States  where  we  have  a  much  larger  Soviet 
Embassy  staff  and  we  have  a  certain  number 
of  Soviiet  correspondents  and  other  Soviet 
citizens  here  on  nominally  business  func- 
tions. What  would  be  your  gruess  as  to 
their  status  here? 

Mr.  Kaznacheyekv.  I  think  that  the  situ- 
ation as  it  was  m  Rangoon  is  everywhere, 
especially  In  the  United  States:  that  the 
Soviet  Government  Is  conceded  to  be  the 
enemy  number  one. 

Mr.  Schwartz.  Would  any  Soviet  citizen 
in  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  refiise 
assignment  to  Intelligence  duties  if  re- 
quested to  perform  them  by  the  appropriate 
officials  In  Moscow? 

Mr.  Kaznacheykev.  It  Is  practically  Im- 
possible. I  can  recall  the  performance  of 
my  recruitment.  I  was  caUed  by  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  throtigh  an- 
other man  whUe  I  was  In  Moscow  and  I  was 
told  I  was  In  the  position  to  help  the  state, 
to  help  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  and 
to  help  the  cause  of  communism. 

If  I  refused  to  do  It,  definitely  I  put  my- 
self m  the  position  of  being  antl-Communlst, 
being  antl-Sovlet.  I  dont  know  what  the 
reprisal  could  be  but  I  can  guess  that  I  Im- 
mediately wotild  be  discharged  from  all  my 
posts  and  deported  to  some  remote  place. 
Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  Kaznacheyeev,  Just  one 
last  point:  Would  you  consider  It  to  be  a 
very  good  possibility  that  In  the  case  of  any 
Soviet  citizen  one  meets  In  the  United  States, 
that  the  probabUlty  Is  fairly  good  that  he 
has  some  Intelligence  functions— though  this 
may  not  be  true  of  all  of  them. 

Mr  Kaznachktexv.  You  know  It  Is  a  pe- 
culiar thing  about  Soviet  agents.  Normally, 
technical  personnel  In  the  Soviet  Embassies 
and  those  that  are  prlmarUy  assigned  to  ful- 
fill diplomatic— to  make  diplomatic  war  are 
subjected  to  very  strict  dlsclpUne.  They  are 
kept  inside  embassies,  they  are  prohibited 
from   visiting   cinemas,   restaurants,   nlghV 


clubs.  If  you  meet  sucta  a  man  aodtily, 
maybe  at  a  reception,  and  inviting  him  for 
Instance  to  your  hooie.  he  will  show  some 
embarrassment  axKl  dsOnttsly  refuse. 

At  the  same  time  if  you  meet  a  Soviet  and 
Invite  him  to  your  home,  or  try  to  make  a 
conversation  with  him  and  he  responds  very 
freely  and  immediately  agrees  to  visit  you. 
to  visit  your  home,  to  meet  you  any  place, 
and  to  follow  you  any  place,  to  the  ctoema. 
the  theater  or  a  nightclub,  definitely,  this  is 
a  Soviet  agent. 

Mr.  LncitLKT.  Mr.  Kaznacheyeev,  why  In 
your  Judgment  did  Khrushchev  wreck  the 
siunmlt  conference? 

Mr.  KAZNACHmczv.  I  think  that  the  main 
reason  for  that  change  In  the  Soviet  policy 
lies  inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Approximately  1  year  ago  I  came  here. 
I  was  telling  to  American  ofllclals  that  the 
situation  In  the  Soviet  Union  was  somewhat 
very  abnormal.  You  know  after  the  death 
of  Stalin  there  was  a  period  of  de-Stallnlaa- 
tlon,  democratization  and  liberalization. 
That  process  of  de-Stallnlzation  brought 
some  restilts. 

Nowadays  people  demand,  and  Impatiently 
demand  further  Improvement  of  their  lives 
materially,  further  broadening  of  their  free- 
doms and  rights,  personal  and  political,  on 
the  one  side.  On  the  other  side.  Khru- 
shchev's reorganization  of  industry  and  the 
agriculture  was  oiUy  a  half  step.  Instead 
of  bringing  some  Imivovement,  they  created 
bigger  difBctiltles. 

The  second  half  should  be  fulfilled.  Ap- 
proximately in  1956,  1B67,  that  period  of  de- 
Stallnlzation  stopped  and  after  that  Khru- 
shchev showed  an  ability  to  go  further.  He 
repeated  one  and  the  same.  Tlie  same  con- 
tention was  growing.  I  was  completely  sure 
that  In  1959  the  Soviet  Oovemment  was 
facing  a  very  big  crisis  inside  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  was  urgent  necessity  to  do 
something,  either  to  go  further  in  rehabil- 
itlzatlon,  democratization,  to  further  re- 
organize Sovet  economy  or  to  try  to  return 
to  old  methods,  the  methods  of  Stalin. 

Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  all  this  display  of  the  Cunp  David  spirit 
and  relaxation  at  the  international  tension, 
I  understood  at  that  time  there  was  an  at- 
tempt of  Khrushchev  to  go  further,  but 
definitely  results  from  this  relaxation  were 
so  great  for  the  Soviet  Government  that  the 
othfs-  Bide,  the  reactionary  side,  the  Stalin- 
ists, started  getting  strength  inside  the 
ruling  class,  the  most  dangerous  for  the 
Soviet  Communist  regime.  I  povUd  find  that 
out  from  reading  the  Soviet  press  and  having 
my  former  knowledge,  that  Russia  started 
losing  control  of  her  economic  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Unlwi  and  the  most  important 
of  her  brains,  of  the  minds  of  the,  Soviet 
people. 

Mr.  Lnrourr.  You  don't  think  it  was  the 
shooting  down  (rf  the  U-2  that  caused  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  change  his  mind  about  the 
summit  conference? 

Mr.  Kaznachkyezv.  No,  I  dcHi't  think  so. 
Then  was  in  late  1959  and  early  1960,  there 
were  many  signs,  many  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  which  showed  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  harden,  to  tighten  their  poUcy.thelr 
Inside  policy,  and  consequently  to  harden 
their  policy  outside — ^foreign  policy. 

For  instance,  the  U-a  plane  was  grounded 
or  shot  down  as  the  Soviets  claim,  on  the 
first  of  May.  But  on  the  same  day  there 
was  a  military  parade,  strikingly  dlff««nt 
from  the  military  parade  held  on  the  7th  of 
November.  Besides  Soviet  mUltary  parades 
on  such  holidays  as  ths  first  of  May  and 
the  October  Revolution  hoUdays  are  some- 
what symbcdlc.  They  signify  the  trend  m 
the  Soviet  foreign  poUcy.  There  was  a 
Soviet  mUltary  parade  on  ths  7th  of  Novem- 
b«  It  was  a  peaceful  mUltary  parade. 
There  were  very  Uttle  amounts  <A  all  types 
(rf  weapons.  The  primary  stress  was  put 
on  a  peaceful  demonstration. 
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•Xt»«  First  of  M»y  parade  WM  very  sur- 
prtelBffty  mtnataarj.  As  for  amottni  and  type 
otf  ■inpnmi.  they  denuiastratcd  Bew  kinds  ot 
weapons  and  praeOcaUy  in  several  yean  UUs 
^nM  tbe  mast  Military  parade.  It  vas  a 
demoiMtratlan  oi.  stnacth. 

Ifr.  Ldsbltt.  Nov,  Mr.  Kaimacheyeer. 
after  wrecking  tlM  sumanit  confcreBce,  lir. 
Khrushdwv  wsDt  to  Berlin  and  be  said  tbcre 
thmt  tbere  woold  be  no  chrange  in  ttxe  statvs 
al  Bo'tln  so  far  as  tb«  Soviets  were  ccBcerticd 
during  the  next  6  or  8  months  until  tiiere 
could  be  another  sinnjnlt  cooference.  and  he 
also  said  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
engage  in  any  adventures. 

Do  yoa  think  he  Is  really  going  to  be  tough 
m  the  next  few  months,  or  Is  he  going  to  try 
to  quiet  things  down  again  after  this  per- 
formance in  Parts? 

IhCr.  KAZNACBrrEZT.  I  honestly  think  that 
the  Soviet  Government  and  Khrushchev's 
group  and  the  ruling  class  are  not  Interested 
or  feel  afraid  to  start  the  third  world  war. 
They  know  the  ocnsequences  of  tills.  They 
are  Interested  In  reviving  international  ten- 
sion, keeping  a  cold  war  and  armaments  race. 
This  Is  one  of  the  main  bases  of  their  staitil- 
Ity  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

ICr.  LnvDixT.  What  effect  on  the  Soviet 
people  and  their  attitiade  toward  Americans 
do  you  think  the  U-2  Incident  may  have? 

Mr.  Kazwschbtzev.  I  think  tiiat  the  puUle 
optnlon  in  the  So>vlet  Union  is  more  favor- 
aM«  to  Americans  nowadays  than  In  many 
neutral  countries  and  even  countries  very 
friendly  to  the  United  States  because  the 
Soviet  people  know  Khrushchev  much  better 
than  people  outskJe. 

Mr.  Kmtlow.  Do  you  think  the  Soviet 
TTulon  has  engaged  in  any  hlgfa-altlttide 
aerial  activity,  as  represented  by  the  U-3? 
Do  you  know? 

Mr.  E^AOfACBmrv.  I  don't  know. 
Mr.  Katlow.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  this, 
then.  On  the  basis  al  your  experiences  In 
Rangoon  you  said  that  the  caiinese  Oom- 
munlst  InteHlguios  Service  worked  with  the 
Soviet  Zntelllgenoe  Service.  Do  you  know — 
are  there  any  oceaslons  where  the  CSilneee 
Oommunlsts  were  spying  on  the  Hrislnns 
and  the  Russians  were  spying  oo  the  Chinese 
OotnnniniBte? 

Mr.  KAZKscmrTExv.  I  know  one  thing  tiiat 
the  most  prosnlnent  Soviet  ^>iee  in  Rangoon 
were  vwy  well  scquahited  with  the  Chinese 
laBg\iage  and  Chinese  affairs.  Actually  they 
came  to  Rangoon  after  saving  several  years 
in  China. 

At  first  it  was  quite  strange  to  me,  but 
then  I  foond  the  explanation.  Several  of 
■ay  frtends  or  acquaintances  were  woiUng 
formerly  In  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Peking. 
They  told  me  the  situation  at  the  Soviet 
'**a.hamj  in  Peking  Is  practically  the  same  as 
In  other  Soviet  Embassies  in  normal  capital- 
istic countries,  enemy  cai^tallstlc  countries. 
The  majority  a*  the  diplomats  are  iwofes- 
sl<»ial  ^1«B— — 

Mr.  Kaplow.  Trying  to  find  out  what  la 
going  on  In  the  Chinese  Communist  regime? 
Mr.  KazNACHXTXBv.  Tea.  In  addition  to 
this,  conditions  for  work  In  communist 
China  are  much,  much  more  dUBctilt  than, 
for  Instance,  In  the  United  States. 

Small  brother  knows  big  brother 

Mr.  Kaflow.  Were  the  Chinese  Commu- 
niats  trying  to  And  out  what  the  Russians 
were   doing? 

Mr.  Kasnacbxtxxv.  I  think  It  is  Just  the 
une.  Besides  I  started  in  a  very  closed- 
very  privileged  Institute  in  the  Soviet  Union 
The  Institute  of  International  Relations 
where  there  was  a  big  group  of  CUnese 
students.  I  remember  tiiat  they  were  sub- 
jected to  extremely  hard  discipline.  They 
were  probiblted  visiting  Soviet  famUles  and 
)ust  meeting  Soviets  socially. 
^*^^''"'n^  Mr-  Kaanacheyeev,  returning 
to  Mr.  Undtey*  first  questloB.  do  you  be- 
neve  that  this  tendency  to  Increase  inter- 
national tenslo*  is  the  unanimous  feeling 
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Kremlin  or  are  there  disputes  about 

so,  what  personalities  are  both  sides 

up  in? 

^AZNACBiTBZv.  I  tliink  that  the  8lt\ia- 

tbte  regime,  the  ruling  class  as  a 

is  facing  in  the  Soviet  Union  Is  very 

5  to  theok.    And  recently  voices  that 

hardening  of  Soviet  internal  policy, 

the  same  way  hardening  of  Soviet 

policy  became  stronger  and  stranger. 

leas.    I  never  worked  in  the  Kremlin 

very  high  places,  but  as  the  average 

as  a  former  Soviet,  I  can  understand 

whole  rilling   class   consists   more 

of^-dlvlded  in  three  groups:   Khru- 

somewiiere  In  the  middle;    there   is 

of  moderate  people  that  are  willing 

the  former — the  route  of  further 

and    democratization    and    in 

saving  the  position  of  the  Soviet 

And  there  is  a  big  group  or  another 

the  position  from  right  from  Khru- 

that  demand  return  to  Stalin's  meth- 

ilghtening  policy. 

fCHWAXTZ.  I  Just  wondered,  Mr.  Ka3- 

,  you  were  born  In  1932,  you  were 

raised    under   the    Soviet   regime 

I  iomparatlvely    recently.      How    did    a 

like    yourself,    who    had    originally 

nothing  but  Soviet  reality,  come  to 

;hat  reality,  and  then  to  defect — the 

process? 

KAZNACiurrKEV.  My    mental    processes 

^  ery    complicated    and    long.      I    was 

At  the  last  of  this.     But  I  think 

reply    to   your    question    in    another 

am  going  to  bring  to  your  attention 

that  there  is  very  little  known  in 

.  that  is  the  new  Soviet  generation, 

generation  of  Soviet  youth.     This 

e  born  in  the  thirties.    They  are  strik- 

d^erent  from  elder  generations  of  our 

and  the  generation  of  our  brothers. 

ElASH.  I   am    sorry    to    Interrupt,    Mr. 

but  our  time  is  up.     Thank 

Kaznacheyeev,  for   being  with  us 

We    wUl    be    back   with    "Meet   the 

in  just  a  moment. 

Annoukcix.  "Meet  the  Press"  brings 

world  figures   at  a  time  when 

say  or  do  is  lmpc»tant  in  the  news. 

week  "Meet  the  Press"  will  have  as 

the    chairman   of   the    important 

Foreign  Relations  Committee,  J.  Wn.- 

,  of  Arkansas. 

FVlbright  has  Just  returned   to 

try  from  a  factfinding  trip  to  the 

East. 

have  enjoyed  today's  pwogram  you 

to  receive  a  printed  copy  of  the 

and  cmswers.     In  Just  a  moment 

tell    you   how    you    may    get    your 
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printed  copy  of  today's  dlsciission, 

cents  In  coin  and  a  st&mpe<i,  self- 

envelope    to    Merkle    Press,    809 

Street  NE.,   Washington   18,   DC. 

30w  goodby  for  Mr.  Alexander  Kaz- 

and  "Meet  the  Press." 

the  Press"  Is  produced  by  Lawrence 

directed  by  Prank  Slingland;  as- 

producer,   Betty  Cole;    technical  dl- 

teon  Chromak.    This  is  Morry  Hlgdon 
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Dl^ARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS 


WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
Preside  tit,  the  Defense  Department  haa 
just  awarded  a  $64  million  contract  to  a 
in  Detroit,  Mich.,  at  a  total  cost 
higher   than  that  for  which  it 

fave  bought  the  same  material 

from  a  uant  in  Delaware. 

The  :  )efense  Department  recently  an- 
nounce I  the  awarding  of  the  contract  for 
Oie  production  of  720  M-60  tanks  to  the 
division  of  the  Chrysler  Corp. 


I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
these  Defense  contracts  ^wuld  be 
awarded  to  the  plant  submitting  the 
lowest  cost  figure;  and  when  the  Defense 
Department  first  announced  its  Intent  to 
purchase  this  equipment  I  said  that 
while  we  naturally  wanted  the  business 
In  the  State  of  Delaware,  nevertheless, 
if  the  bid  of  the  Detroit  Arsenal  was  $1 
cheaper  than  that  of  the  Newark,  Del., 
plant  then  Detroit  should  get  the 
contract. 

Government  purchases  of  military 
equipment  are  not  something  which 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  providing 
work  for  any  given  area.  If  we  do  not 
need  the  finished  product  it  should  not 
be  bought,  and  if  we  do  need  the  mate- 
rial in  the  defense  requirements  then  it 
should  be  purchased  from  the  lowest 
responsible  source. 

If  these  contracts  are  awarded  to  any 
given  area  based  upon  the  amount  of 
political  pressure  which  is  brought  by 
the  elected  representatives  of  those 
States,  then  it  is  wrong.  Political  in- 
fluence is  certainly  not  a  factor  to  be 
considered  in  buying  military  supplies, 
and  if  any  elected  public  ofiOcial  were  at 
any  time  sitting  in  during  the  negotia- 
tions of  these  contracts  that,  too,  would 
be  wrong.  When  a  contract  is  awarded 
under  any  circumstances  other  than  at 
the  lowest  available  cost,  then  grave 
questions  are  raised  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  contract  was 
awarded. 

In  the  past  few  days  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  ofBcially  announced  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  for  tanks  and 
parts  to  the  Detroit  division  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  and  I  am  very  much  dis- 
turbed to  find  that  the  Detroit  Arsenal 
received  this  contract,  even  though  the 
cost  is  higher  than  that  which  would  be 
insured  if  the  work  were  done  at  the 
Newark  plant. 

The  overall  cost  of  the  parts,  tanks, 
and  so  forth,  involved  in  this  contract 
as  awarded  to  the  Detroit  Arsenal  was 
$64,163,199.  On  this  same  contract, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  work 
would  be  done  using  the  Newark,  Del., 
assembly  plant,  the  bid  was  $64,112,718, 
or  $50,481  lower  than  the  cost  at 
Detroit. 

In  my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication for  having  awarded  this  contract 
to  the  Detroit  Arsenal  at  a  cost  higher 
than  the  submitted  bid  from  the  Newark 
plant. 

I  repeat:  I  have  always  taken  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Defense  Department  that 
I  would  not  interfere  nor  bring  an  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  its  negotiations  on 
this  or  any  other  contract,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  it  involved  a  com- 
pany within  my  State.  If  In  soliciting 
bids  they  get  a  responsible  bid  even  $1 
lower  from  any  other  area.  I  would 
stand  by  their  decision  to  award  the  con- 
tract to  the  lowest  biddw. 

I  would  have  supported  the  Defense 
Department  in  this  instance,  even 
though  it  meant  the  loss  of  business  to 
Delaware,  had  an  eTaminatlon  ol  the 
records  shown  that  the  Detroit  Dhrtelon 
had  submitted  the  lowest  oferaB  cort 
estimate. 
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By  the  same  token.  I  take  strong  ex- 
ception to  any  plant  in  our  State  los- 
ing any  contract  when  It  is  the  lowest 
bidder. 

The  Comptroller  General  only  this 
week  strongly  recommended  that  the 
Congress  should  by  law  tighten  up  mili- 
tary procurement  practices  whereby 
contracts  would  be  awarded  only  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  said  that  such  action 
would  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. 

This  is  but  another  example  of  the  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  procure- 
ment officers  of  the  Defense  Department 
in  spending  the  taxpayers'  money  in  the 
awarding  of  the  contracts.  The  argu- 
ment that  this  is  only  $50,000  on  a  $64 
million  contract  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  Newark,  Del.,  division  of  the 
Chi-ysler  Corp.  was  the  lowest  bidder  by 
$50,481,  and  they  definitely  should  have 
had  the  contract. 

I  am  requesting  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment arrange  to  meet  with  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Delaware  at  a  conference  next  week  to 
explain  their  position. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  PRIMARIES 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
note  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  today,  Fri- 
day, May  27,  that  Mr.  Herbert  Klein,  who 
is  the  Vice  President's  special  assistant, 
has  announced  "We  are  looking  into  it 
ourselves  privately,"  referring  to  an  in- 
vestigation of  some  kind,  as  he  says,  of 
the  expenditures  made  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia primary. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  such  Investigation.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  conduct  such  in- 
vestigation, if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  The 
Justice  Department  can  conduct  such  an 
investigation,  if  it  wishes  to  do  so.  I 
suppose  any  individual  citizen  of  this 
country,  whether  he  be  a  presidential 
candidate  or  not,  has  a  right,  following 
proper  procedures,  to  conduct  an  inves- 
tigation. 

The  question  I  raise  is  why  Mr.  Her- 
bert Klein,  who  is  an  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  the 
official  secretary  to  the  Vice  President, 
should  be  making  an  announcement 
about  a  private  investigation  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Vice  President.  He  seems 
to  be  wearing  two  hats.  He  speaks  in 
one  minute  as  an  oflflcial  employee  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  next  minute  as 
though  he  were  the  campaign  manager 
for  the  Vice  President.  I  suggest  if  Mr. 
Klein  is  performing  these  two  roles  this 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
If  he  is  doing  it,  there  may  be  other  pub- 
lic officials  whose  salaries  are  being  paid 
by  the  Government  acting  in  a  dual  role 
of  official  aides  to  the  Vice  President  and 
also  as  active  members  of  his  campaign 
committee. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  we  ought  to  in- 
quire further  as  to  whether  the  Vice 
President  is  directing  any  kind  of  inquiry 
to  the  Justice  Department.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, of  course  the  Justice  Department 
can  conduct  such  an  inquiry,  if  it  wishes 


to  do  so.  but  the  direction  for  it  should 
come  from  the  proper  official  source,  and 
this  source  would  be  the  President  him- 
self. The  Vice  President,  under  oiu-  sys- 
tem of  government,  has  no  authority  ex- 
cept to  preside  over  the  Senate  and  to 
vote  in  cases  of  tie  votes. 

Mr.  Klein  should  be  asked  to  explain 
exactly  what  he  meant,  how  actively  he 
is  involved  in  the  campaign,  and  whether 
in  the  future  he  intends  to  act  as  the 
secretary  for  the  Vice  President,  an  offi- 
cial of  the  Government,  or  whether  he 
expects  to  act  as  a  press  secretary  for 
campaign  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  10128) 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  ORDERED  TO  LIE  ON 
THE  TABLE 

Under  the  order  previously  entered  to- 
day, the  bill  (H.R.  10128)  to  authorize 
Federal  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  be  used  for  constructing  school  facili- 
ties, was  considered  to  have  been  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 


UNITED  NATIONS— 15  YEARS  OF 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlinemaking  political  debates  and 
confiicts  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  and  General  Assembly  tend  to 
obscure  the  extraordinary  achievements 
of  the  XJIi.  and  its  specialized  agencies 
in  overcoming  man's  age-old  enemies  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  ignorance. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  15  years  of 
progress  by  the  U.N.,  the  Catholic  Bulle- 
tin of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  taken  note 
of  this  magnificent  effort  and  has  re- 
printed in  its  issue  of  May  20.  1960,  an 
editorial  from  Information  magazine, 
entitled  "Respect  Due  U.N.  for  Its 
Progress." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  brief  factual  summary  of 
U.N.  accomplishments  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Respect  Dxte  U.N.  for  Its  Progress 

The  United  Nations  celeljrates  Its  16tli 
birthday  this  June.  It  deserves  sincere  con- 
gratulations on  its  outstanding  achievements 
gained  despite  the  great  obstacles  It  has  had 
to  overcome.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  ac- 
complishments : 

Diplomacy:  The  UJ*.  helped  settle  postwar 
troubles  in  Iran,  Indonesia,  and  Palestine. 
Under  its  banner,  16  nations  fought  Red 
aggression  in  Korea  In  the  first  such  military 
action  by  an  International  body.  Recently, 
the  U.N.  arbitrated  the  Suem  dispute  and  by 
brilliant  diplomacy  forestalled  conflict  in 
Laoe.  Its  tmBteeshlp  coimcll  helps  61  na- 
tions who  do  not  govern  themselves,  total- 


ing 100  million  people,  to  higher  standards 
of  living  and  eventual  self-government. 

Finance:  By  the  end  of  1958  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment had  loaned  49  countries  $4,300  million. 
The  money  imderwrote  irrigation,  hydro- 
electric and  seaport  projects.  Jungles  have 
been  cleared  for  farming  In  Bcuadc»-;  rail- 
roads restored  In  Mexico;  sawmills  con- 
structed In  Finland;  dams  built  In  Austria 
and  Italy;  roads  In  Ethiopia;  and  harbors  dug 
In  Burma.  The  necessary  capital  has  been 
suppUed  for  basic  Industrial  and  commercial 
projects  In  countries  too  poor  to  raise  the 
cash  themselves. 

Education:  The  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Sdentlflc  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  wages  war  on  Ignorance — 55  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  over  10  years 
of  age  has  never  been  to  school.  These  peo- 
ple have  a  life  expectancy  of  only  30  years 
and  an  annual  income  of  less  than  $100  each. 
Disease,  poverty,  and  Igncn-ance  go  together. 
UNESCO  hits  hard  at  all  three. 

Thailand  is  an  example  of  UNESCO's 
work.  In  1940,  the  Thailand  Oovemment 
asked  UNESCO  to  study  the  country's  educa- 
tional system  and  make  reoonmiendatlons. 
It  found  the  currlc\ilum  provided  lns\ifficient 
training  to  meet  the  Nation's  growing  need 
for  skUled  workers  and  technicians. 

As  a  result,  Thailand  has  Introduced  the 
new  curriculum  recommended  by  UNESCO 
into  100  schools.  In  the  next  few  years  it 
will  be  Introduced  Into  400  more.  Similar 
UNESCO  programs  are  under  way  In  Peru 
and  the  Philippines.  In  addition,  UNESCO 
has  set  up  teacher  training  centers  In 
Mexico,  the  United  Arab  Republic,  and  In 
various  African  covmtrles. 

Health:  15  million  victims  of  yaws,  a 
miserable,  disfiguring  disease,  have  been 
successfully  treated  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  both  U.N.  agencies.  One  shot 
of  penlcUlln.  equivalent  In  cost  to  an  Ice 
cream  sundae,  and  yaws  is  banished  In  10 
days.  Yet  only  an  International  organization 
like  the  U.N.  could  sticcessfully  undertfJce 
such  a  health  program.  Now  the  fight  Is  on 
to  wipe  out  malaria  before  a  newly  discov- 
ered, DDT-reslstant  strain  of  mosquito  can 
multiply  and  become  the  cturler  of  one  of 
mankind's  oldest  scourges.  Similar  progmns 
are  under  way  for  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and 
trachoma. 

Food :  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion (FAO)  works  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion and  raise  nutritional  levels.  An  FAO 
promotion  of  fish  farming  In  Haiti,  for  In- 
stance, seeks  a  high-protein,  cheap  supply 
ot  food  for  that  underfed  country.  A  cattle 
disease  considered  the  world's  greatest  killer 
of  livestock  has  been  brought  under  control 
In  some  areas  by  a  vaccine  which  FAO  helped 
develop.  In  a  backward  Asian  cotuitry  like 
Afghanistan,  light  modem  farming  tools 
have  been  introduced  to  Increase  the  produc- 
tion of  food. 

The  record  is  impressive;  yet  no  one  claims 
the  U.N.  Is  perfect  or  unerring,  not  even  Its 
own  officials.  The  weaknesses  are  obvious: 
It  Is  an  organization  without  sanctions  and 
the  veto  power  of  the  permanent  members 
of  the  Security  Council  can  prevent  council 
action.  In  Hungary  and  Tibet  the  UN's 
hands  have  been  tied. 

Despite  these  difficulties,  the  UJ».  has 
achieved  much.  It  In  no  way  deserves  the 
criticism  It  too  often  receives.  Catholics 
above  all,  members  of  a  universal  and  inter- 
national church,  should  take  a  de^  and 
constructive  Int^est  In  the  UJ?.  They  can 
plan  VH.  programs  for  parish  organizations 
and  invite  speakers  on  the  UJI.  They  can 
keep  informed  on  UJI.  activities  and  urge 
their  children  to  learn  about  the  UU.  It 
Is  one  of  the  solid  hopes  for  peace  and  Jus- 
tice m  the  world.  We  should  do  all  we  can 
to  help. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  MINNE- 
SOTA COSFKRKHCEL,  EVANGELICAL 
UNITKD  BRETHREN  CHURCH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Churches  of  America  have  made  a  sin- 
gular  and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
to  its  obligations  in  the  matters  of  in- 
terracial relations  and  the  search  for 
peace  with  freedom  and  justice. 

The  Minnesota  Conference,  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church,  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  May  16  to  20.  in  Buffalo 
Lake.  Minn.,  adopted  resolutions  of  the 
Conference  Commission  on  Christian 
Social  Action,  regarding  race  relations, 
disarmament  and  nuclear  testing,  world 
peace  and  preemptive  warfare. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  resolutions  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tiona  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcokd,  as  follows : 

RzsoLtmoN  ON  Race  Rxlations 

'Whereas  «  major  tension  in  our  world  to- 
(tay  la  In  the  area  of  race  relations;  and 

Wtaereaa  three  out  of  four  peoples  are  non- 
white;  and 

Whereas  the  ^>artheld  policy  of  the  Oot- 
•mment  of  South  Africa  poses  a  serloxu 
tlireat  to  the  stability  of  the  world  commu- 
nity; and 

Whereas  In  certain  areas  of  our  own  coun- 
try— ^the  United  States  of  America — the  clvU 
rights  of  many  people  of  minority  racial 
groiups  are  still  being  denied;  and 

Whereas  the  lunch  counter  sit-in  demon- 
strations in  certain  Southern  States  hare 
dramatized  for  iis  the  urgency  of  granting 
full  equality  to  citizens  of  minority  racial 
groups;  and 

Whereas  in  many  communities  in  the 
Morth  there  are  discriminatory  practices  in 
housing,  against  such  racial  minority 
groups;  and 

Whereas  our  Christian  gospel  presents 
the  challenge  of  the  worth  and  dlgnltj  of 
each  human  personality  and  the  full  racial 
equality  and  full  interracial  fellowship: 
Therefore  be  it 

Jteaolved,  That  we  as  individuals  use  our 
Influence  to  lead  the  people  of  o\ir  churches 
to  the  full  practice  of  Interracial  fellowship; 
and  b«  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  caU  upon  the  members 
vi  our  churches  of  the  Minnesota  Confer- 
ence to  give  full  moral  sui^x>rt  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "open  occupancy"  in  housing,  so  that 
residence  may  be  open  to  aU  individuals  Ir- 
respecUve  of  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  and  be  it  further 

Jtesolved,  That  we  encourage  our  local 
churches  to  participate  in  the  Interracial  va- 
cation vUits  of  the  Minnesota  Council  of 
Churches,  a  program  of  great  potential  for 
creaUng  interracial  good  will  and  under- 
standing. 


ResoLunoN    on    Disasmament   and   Nucleab 
Testing 

Whereas  the  division  of  the  world  CMn- 
mimity  into  two  hostile  armed  camps  en- 
dangers the  peace  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
poses  the  threat  of  mutual  destruction  and 
the  continued  testing  o*  these  weapons"  may 
endanger  the  genetic  future  of  the  human 
race;  and 

Whereas     nuclear     energy     may     become 
either  the  belpftu  servant  or  the  monstrous 
master  of  mankind,  depending  upon  its  use 
Theraf  ore  be  it 

AesotoMl.  That  we  declare  our  Christian 
•ooTlctlons   concerning   the   Importance    ctf 


wtirldn  Ide 


and 


disarmament,  and  the  limitation 
testing  to  peaceful  purposes  and 
which  will   not  endanger   human 
belt  further 

That  we  conununlcate  with  our 

ntatlves  and  Senators,  both  in  Con- 

our  State  legislature,  urging  their 

;\^port  of  effective  civil  rights  leglsla- 

be  it  further 

That  we  declare  our  support  of 
position  that  the  United  States  take  the 
this  task  as  a  Christian  witness  to 
and  that  the  secretary  of  Chris- 
Action,   and   we   as   individuals, 
our  President  and  legislators,  of  this 
and  assure  them  of  our  firm  sup- 
earnest  prayer  for  their  effort  to- 
end. 
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May  27 


Resolutiok  on  Wosld  Peace 


Wh^eas  our  Lord  has  placed   upon   each 
the  obligation  to  be  a  peacemaker, 
called  the  church  to  redeem  society 
as  individuals;  and 

In   these   days   of   tension   many 

feel  frustrated  by  their  inability 

(pcciflc  things  to  work  for  peace  and 

bftterment    of    international    relation: 

belt 

Resdived,  That  we  call  our  people  to  a  serl- 

st^dy  of  the  Biblical  meaning  of  peace, 

fervent  prayer  that  the  teachings  of 

of  Peace  may  become  the  guiding 

es    for    international    relations,    be- 

with  us;  and  be  it  further 

That  we  encourage  our  people  to 
In  efforts   for   the   mutual  exchange 
ide4s  and  personnel  with  nations,  whose 
es  and  practices  are  in  conflict  with 
*lth  the  hope  of  greater  mutual  un- 
derstanding, and  be  it  further 

:ed,  TTiat  we  commend  to  the  Chris- 
fiocial     Action     Committee      of     our 
churcl:  es  to  study  and  use  in  the  local  church 
st\|dy  book.  "Christian  Responsibility  on 
g  Planet,"  and  the  pamphlet  of  the 
Minnesota   Council   of   Churches,   "This   We 
Can  dJ  for  Peace." 


Re!  (OLtmoN 


ON  Preemptive  Waetakb 
a  subcommittee  in  Congress  as  a 
the  defense  effort  is  currently  advo- 
the  adopting  of  a  new  policy  called 
warfare;  and 

we  have  conunitted  ourselves  as 
to  the  use  of  force  only  after  we 
first  attacked;  and 
preemptive  warfare  would  jjermit 
unent  to  strike  first  in  a  nuclear 
the  military  was  reasonably  sure 
were  about  to  be  attacked;  and 

as  Christians  we  have  deep  revul- 
any  kind  of  killing,  and  double  re- 
agalnst  the  whole  philosophy  of  pre- 
warfare:  Therefore  be  it 

That  we  communicate  with  our 

the    State   Department,    and    the 

of    Congress    which    is    sug- 

this  major  policy  change,  stating  our 

"ulsion  and  Christian  horrOT  at  this 

"  change;  and  be  it  further 
ed.  That  we  urge  continued   study 
h  examination  of  the  morality  of 
retiurning   evU   for    evil,    as   our 
defense  policy:  and  be  It  further 
"i.  That  we  urge  congressional  ap- 
"s   be   made  for   serious   dlsarma- 
allowing  a  smooth  transition  to 
economy. 
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TI  [E  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET 

JUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
address  myself  today  to  the  sub- 
the  Great  White  Fleet,  which  I 
1  in  the  Senate,  along  with  a 
of  my  colleagues,  some  mcmths 


ago,  and  which  was  given  considerable 
public  attention  by  Life  magazine  in  a 
feature  article. 

Mr.  President,  even  a  world  almost 
calloused  to  the  sight  of  human  suffer- 
ing by  the  experiences  of  warfare  for 
the  past  30  years  has  been  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  great  disasters  flowing 
out  of  the  earthquakes  in  Chile.  From 
one  end  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the 
other,  earth  tremors  and  tidal  waves 
have  taken  a  massive  toll  of  lives  and 
caused  incalculable  suffering. 

I  am  proud  that  our  Government  has 
taken  steps,  through  our  armed  services, 
to  rush  prompt  assistance  in  the  form  of 
doctors,  nurses,  and  medical  supplies,  by 
airlift  to  the  stricken  areas. 

The  immediate  response  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  and  of  major  re- 
ligious welfare  agencie.*?,  such  as  Church 
World  Service.  Lutheran  World  Relief, 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  and  the  Jewish 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  has  been 
magnificent. 

All  that  has  been  done  so  far  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  American  people,  aiid  to 
the  people  of  other  nations  who  are  co- 
operating in  the  relief  effort. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  dimensions  of 
this  disaster  are  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  forces  organized  to  combat  it. 
We  are  talking  now  about  a  quarter  of 
the  population  of  Chile  without  shelter, 
of  whole  cities  without  water  or  electric 
pxjwer. 

Mr.  President,  our  Government  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  bring  massive 
assistance  to  the  stricken  people  of 
Chile.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  send  a  few 
dozen  aircraft  and  a  few  hundred  peo- 
ple to  the  scene.  That  Is  a  good  start — 
but  only  a  good  start. 

I  have  wired  the  President  today,  lu-g- 
ing  that  he  take  steps  to  load  both  ships 
and  aircraft  out  of  our  southern  Cali- 
fornia ports  with  clothing,  shelter  and 
food  supplies,  as  well  as  additional  hos- 
pital and  medical  supplies  and  personnel, 
to  reach  the  Chilean  coast  in  the  next 
few  dajrs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  Senator  make  this 
speech.  I  know  the  Senator  has  been  a 
tremendous  advocate  of  the  Great  Whtte 
Fleet,  and  has  properly  received  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  approval  for  his  efforts. 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  in  the  morn- 
ing hour  today  I  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  massive  effort  of  the 
U.S.  Army,  which  has  been  a  most 
extraordinary  effort. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  pointed  out  then  what 
I  now  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague,  because  I  know  of  his  tre- 
mendous competence  in  regard  to  and 
concern  about  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
coimtry,  that  this  came  ctmtiguously  to 
the  day  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee when  the  hearings  were  opening 
up  on  the  free  world,  its  purposes,  its  ob- 
jectives, and  its  intentions.  This  was  an 
exercise  of  magnificently  humanitarian 
character,  quickly  and  very  efOciently 
performed  by  our  Armed  Forces. 
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I  thoui^t  this  mi£ht  be  a  fitting  sup- 
plement to  the  fine  and  eloquent  state- 
ment the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
pertinent  observation.  I  completely 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  effort 
being  made  by  the  armed  services — and 
particularly  by  the  U.S.  Army — is  a 
striking  demonstration  of  the  real 
humanitarian  purpose  of  the  American 
people  and  the  desire  of  this  Nation  to 
dedicate  all  of  its  energies  in  the  paths  of 
peace.  I  believe  that  is  what  this  great 
humanitarian  purpose  of  the  American 
the  relief  of  suffering,  truly  means.  The 
desire  of  the  American  pec^le  is  to  use 
our  energy,  our  wealth,  and  our  strength 
to  help  people,  not  to  destroy  them. 

It  Is  Rratlfylng  to  me  to  see  this  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  otir  Govern- 
ment. I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
was  saying,  we  must  be  thinking  in  terms 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  and 
equipment,  of  providing  ships  to  restore 
electric  power  from  their  generators  to 
Chilean  ix>rts,  of  moving  in  relief  person- 
nel by  the  thousands,  as  a  followup  to 
the  emergency  airlift. 

I  deeply  hope  that  the  President  will 
use  his  almost  unlimited  powers  for  this 
purpose.  BO  that  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
instituting  a  sealift  to  Chile. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  PaxnocMT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Americans  are  proud  of  the  Initial  reaction 
of  our  Government  In  airlifting  medical  sup- 
plies and  personnel  to  Chile.  However,  a 
massive  followup  of  both  airlift  and  sealift 
to  the  stricken  areas  fvovldlng  assistance  on 
a  scale  oommensiurata  with  the  sixe  ot  a 
disaster  that  haa  made  a  quarter  of  the 
OhUean  population  homelesB  Is  respectfully 
urged.  I  strongly  suggest  that  southern 
California  ports  and  tutval  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration vessels  be  utilized  Inunedlately 
to  load  and  carry  to  Chilean  ports  great 
quantities  of  food,  potable  water,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  additional  medical  supplies  and 
personnel.  The  power-generating  resources 
of  American  warships  could  weU  be  put  to 
vise  In  restoring  electricity  to  many  Chilean 
cities.  PlnaUy  may  I  point  out  how  Impor- 
tant It  Is  that  we  prepare  for  future  disasters 
of  this  kind  by  the  organization  of  a  perma- 
nent mercy  fleet  of  the  kind  proposed  In 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66  now  before 
the  Oonmxlttee  on  Armed  Services,  so  that 
maximum  reUef  In  the  shortest  poeslble 
time  can  be  r\ished  to  disaster  areas. 

Httbxbt  H.  Humpheet. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rreat  Chilean  disaster  is  only  one  of  a 
series  of  natural  disasters  which  have 
struck  the  world  over  the  past  several 
years.  I  have  in  my  hand  some  of  the 
press  reports  about  the  disaster  in  Chile. 
One  is  dated  May  26  and  says,  "Chile 
Battered  for  the  Fifth  Day,  Toll  Is  2,829. 
Twenty-flve  Percent  of  Population 
Homeless;  Quakes,  Waves  Continue." 


The  story  of  course  tells  what  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  been  doing  in  flying 
relief  to  the  needy  people. 

This  particular  story  I  think  tells 
about  as  succinctly  and  yet  as  movingly 
as  any  I  have  heard  what  has  hi4>pened 
in  that  particular  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Santiago,  Chile,  dated  May  26. 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Santiago,  Chile,  May  26. — No  respite  ap- 
peared in  sight  today  for  southern  Chile, 
wrecked  by  5  days  of  continuing  earth- 
quakes, tidal  waves,  avalanches,  and  volcanic 
eruptions. 

The  official  death  toU  so  far  was  2,820  dead 
or  missing,  2  million — a  fourth  of  the  na- 
tion's population — homeless,  and  $300  mil- 
lion property  damage.  And  the  count  was 
mounting  steadily. 

The  terror-stricken  homeless  huddled  In 
open  fields  or  in  the  mo\intalns  to  which 
they  had  fled,  or  plodded  away  from  the 
scenes  of  destruction,  fearful  of  further  earth 
tremors  that  so  far  showed  no  sign  of  stop- 
ping. Heavy  rains  over  much  of  the  vast 
quake  area  added  to  their  misery,  and  high 
seas  still  pounded  the  coast,  raising  fears 
of  more  tidal  waves. 

united  states  fltinc  relikp 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  joined  In  flying  relief 
through  the  smoke  billowing  from  volcanoes. 

"The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  shaking 
and  quivering,"  said  one  svirvlvor  flown  to 
Santiago  from  shattered  Valdlvla  Province. 

"Everything  danced  in  a  terrible  rhythm." 

With  countless  communities  stUl  cut  off 
and  the  upheavals  of  nature  continuing,  of- 
ficials could  not  even  predict  the  final  toll. 
Low-lying  clouds  and  rain  hampered  aerial 
rescue  operations.  Smoke  and  ash  from 
volcanoes  htmg  over  much  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  mountainous  land. 

The  Interior  Ministry  listed  the  known 
dead  at  1,706  and  1,123  missing  and  pre- 
sumed dead. 

WAVES    POITNB   COAST 

The  face  of  the  country  Itself  was  altered 
by  the  disturbances  which  began  Saturday. 
Three  new  earth  tremors  were  reported  yes- 
terday. Tidal  waves  up  to  15  feet  high  still 
pounded  along  750  miles  of  the  southern 
coast.  Many  Islands  along  the  coast  could 
not  be  reached  for  word  of  their  Inhabitants. 

In  Cautln  Province  the  earth's  surface 
dropped  at  much  as  1,000  feet  over  a  26-mUe 
stretch.  Two  new  lakes  formed  in  the  Andes 
near  Lake  Rlnlhue.  Avalanches  fUled  valleys 
with  stone  and  earth. 

The  pilot  of  a  U.S.  Air  Force  C-*4  on  a  re- 
lief mission,  Capt.  Harlan  K.  Black,  erf  Wal- 
nut, m.,  estimated  the  smoke  rose  to  30,000 
feet  over  7,349-foot  Puyehue  Volcano,  one 
of  seven  shaken  alive  by  the  rumbling  earth 
tremors. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  summoned  planes  from 
bases  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  South 
Carolina  to  airlift  two  fully  eqiUpped.  400- 
bed  field  hospitals  to  Santiago.  Thirty-four 
planes  were  to  transport  the  426  medical 
personnel  and  350  tons  of  equipment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  last  3  years 
alone,  famine,  flood,  earthquake,  hurri- 
canes, or  flre  have  ravaged  the  peoples 
of  many  nations.  In  most  cases,  Ameri- 
can generosity  was  quickly  expressed  in 
the  form  of  American  airlifts  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  material,  and  throue^ 
the  volimtary  and  religious  welfare 
agencies. 


Mr.  President,  at  my  request,  the 
Library  of  Congress  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  has  prepared  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  major  natural  disasters  oc- 
curring throughout  the  world  since  the 
summer  of  1957,  together  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  aid  provided  by  our  Govern- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  summary  of  major  national  disasters 
and  American  aid  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  iH-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
WoKLD  Majc»  Disastexs  and  U.S.  Am,  1957-60 

July  1957:  28  Inches  of  rain  in  24  hours 
flooded  coastal  plain  of  northwest  Kyushu, 
Japan,  caused  many  landslides.  Up  to  1,000 
deaths;  87,000  homeless.  Railways  washed 
out.    Over  3,000  lives  lost. 

UJ3.  Air  Pt»ce  helicopters  aided  rescue 
operations.  Pood  and  clothing,  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  supplies  provided.  U.S. 
servicemen   helped. 

December  1957:  Widespread  floods  In  Cey- 
lon. Over  225  dead;  300,000  homeless,  and 
many  without  food. 

United  States  quickly  supplied  medicine, 
food,  and  other  supplies,  helicopters  for  res- 
cue work.  U.S.  admiral  placed  in  charge  of 
relief  operations.  Emergency  supplies  flown 
In,  some  supplied  by  British  a.nd  India; 
10,000  tons  of  flour  from  D^artment  of  Ag- 
riculture; $3,500,000  ai  machinery  from  U.S. 
mission. 

September  1958:  Flood  of  Rio  Orande. 
Mexico  and  southwest  Texas.  Millions  of 
dollars  damage.  No  lives  lost.  UJ3.  border 
patrol  planes  rescued  marooned  Mexican  and 
American  (both  sides  of  Rio  Orande)  per- 
sons and  deUvered  food  and  supplies. 

During  1958:  Aid  was  given  by  American 
Red  Crx>ss  to  earthquake  victims  in  Burma 
and  Oreece,  during  floods  in  India  and  Iran. 
Fires  In  Japan  and  ThaUand.  Typhoon  in 
Okinawa. 

July  1,  1957,  to  June  1958:  American  Red 
Cross  provided  assistance  of  $242,000  In  for- 
eign oversea  disaster  relief  by  providing 
funds  and  supplies  in  Ceylon,  Indonesia.  Ja- 
pan, Korea,  and  Spain,  which  suffered  floods; 
In  I^an  and  Peru,  which  experienced  disas- 
trous earthquakes;  Pakistan  and  Thailand, 
which  were  aflllcted  by  major  epidemics;  and 
a  typhoon  In  Okinawa. 

May  1959:  Floods  in  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
and  BrazU  caused  $200  million  damage. 
Caused  by  prolonged  and  heavy  rains 
throughout  from  April  15  to  late  May.  U.S. 
Army  supplied  a  bridge.  Surplus  food  made 
available.  Many  thousands  homeless.  Much 
agricultural  loss. 

June  1969:  Floods  In  Uruguay.  Worst  in 
QiMguay  River  Valley.  United  States  sup- 
plied helicopters  from  U.S5.  Edisto.  medi- 
cines, and  food.  A  Bailey  bridge,  660  feet 
long,  was  donated  by  the  ICA;  U.S.  Army 
assisted  In  erection. 

Augxist  1959:  Taiwan  (Formosa)  lost  up  to 
1.000  lives:  169,000  lost  homes  due  to  flash 
floods.  ICA  and  the  Council  for  United 
States  contributed  $250,000  for  Immediate 
relief.  Catholic  welfare  agencies  supplied 
food.  U.S.  Navy  helicopters  and  planes  as- 
sisted In  rescue  work;  1  in  every  60  inhabit- 
ants left  homeless.     Deaths  near  800. 

Summer  and  early  faU  rains  in  1959  in 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Chile  caused 
widespread  flooding  and  great  damage.  In 
Uruguay  250,000  sheep  and  24,000  head  of 
cattle  were  lost,  also  half  of  sunflower  crop, 
most  of  peanut  crop,  and  one-third  of  rice 
and  wheat  crops.  ChUe  lost  16  percent  of  lU 
wheat  crop.  Argentina  lost  over  26  percent 
of  Its  cotton  crop.  Brazil  lost  16  percent  of 
Its  rloe  crop  and  up  to  2  million  sheep. 
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September  17.  1969:  Bxtcnslve  areas  In 
central  India  and  on  both  coasts  flooded. 
Eighteen  deaths  and  15,000  homes  destroyed 
In  one  state.  Loss  of  crops  set  at  (SOO.OOO; 
6  died  In  Sxirat;  10,000  Inhabitants  marooned. 
VS.3.  John  S.  McCain  turned  over  antibiotics 
and  other  medicants  to  Indian  authorities. 
U.S.  aid  totaled  $10,000,  large  amounts  of  food 
from  Public  Law  480  program.  $10,000  from 
the  Red  Cross  and  additional  funds  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy;  5.000  homes  were  reported  de- 
stroyed. 1.500.000  acres  flooded,  up  to  2  mil- 
lion people  affected  and  great  quantities  of 
crops  destroyed. 

October  31  to  November  1,  1959,  Mexico: 
A  cyclone,  floods,  and  landslide  occvirred  In 
the  vicinity  of  ManzanlUo,  Jalisco,  and  Calu- 
rla,  Mexico.  President  Elsenhower  offered 
any  assistance  needed.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Mexico;  2,000  dead. 

February  29,  1960:  Morocco  earthquake 
killed  4,000  to  10,000  persons  in  and  around 
Agadir.  The  United  States  allocated  $5  mil- 
lion from  the  mutual  security  contingency 
fund.  Used  mostly  to  get  supplies  from  U.S. 
military  stocks.  Only  a  few  hours  after  the 
quake  the  U.S.  Ambassador  released  $10,000 
from  Embassy  emergency  funds  and  U.S.  mili- 
tary planes  began  flying  in  medical  aid  and 
relief  supplies.  The  ICA  arranged  for  grain 
and  milk  shipments.  U.S.  sanitation  units 
remained  on  the  scene  to  assist  in  caring  for 
12,000  refugees. 

March  1960:  United  States  has  made  avail- 
able flood  relief  to  Brazil  in  the  amount  of 
$300,000  from  mutual  security  program  funds 
for  emergency  flood  relief  in  northeast  Brazil 
on  March  31.  1960. 

The  Oroe  Dam  collapsed  on  March  27.  1960. 
As  a  result,  150,000  persons  were  made  home- 
less in  the  Jaguaralbe  Valley  and  another 
150.000  are  in  distress  elsewhere. 

Transport  facilities  for  food,  medical,  and 
other  supplies  and  rescue  work  will  be  sup- 
plied. Two  Air  Force  transport  planes  with 
rubber  boats  and  two  helicopters  were  to  be 
supplied.  The  U.S.S.  Glacier,  then  at  Rio. 
proceeded  to  the  area  to  assist,  together  with 
its  two  helicopters. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  a  strong 
reminder.  Mr.  President,  that  major 
natural  disasters  do  not  occur  infre- 
quently. They  are  the  normal  order  of 
thin£;s. 

For  example,  in  July  of  1957.  there 
were  floods  and  earthquakes  in  Japan. 

In  December  there  were  widespread 
floods  in  Ceylon. 

In  September  1958  there  was  the  flood 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico  and  south- 
west Texas 

Then  again  in  1958  there  were  earth- 
quake victims  in  Bunna  and  Greece, 
floods  in  India  and  Iran,  and  widespread 
destruction  in  Okinawa  and  Thailand 
caused  by  typhoons. 

In  July,  1957,  to  June.  1958,  there  was 
vast  suffering  from  natural  disasters  in 
Ceylon.  Indonesia.  Japan,  Korea,  and 
Spain,  along  with  Iran  and  Peru,  and 
with  additional  disasters  in  Pakistan  and 
Thailand:  and  again  in  Okinawa. 

In  May  1959,  there  were  floods  in  Uru- 
guay, Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

In  June  1959,  there  were  floods  in 
Uruguay  and  other  areas  of  Latin-Amer- 
ica. 

In  August  1959,  there  were  floods  in 
Taiwan— Formosa— which  took  over 
1,000  lives. 

Then  again  in  the  fall  of  1959  there 
were  disasters  in  Argentina.  Brazil  Uru- 
guay, and  Chile. 

In  September  1959.  there  were  exten- 
sive areas   in   central   India  and  both 


coast^   were   flooded    with   tremendous 
losses  of  life  and  property 

In  ( October  of  1959.  there  was  a  major 
disasqer  in  Mexico  which  claimed  2,000 
dead 
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^bruary  1960,  in  Morocco  there  was 
that  killed  approximately 
persons. 

March  of  1960.  there  were  again 
conditions  in  Brazil. 
President,  these  disasters  are  docu- 
in  detail  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
report.  They  remind  us  again  of 
eat  need  for  a  well-defined,  well- 
program  of  relief  and  of  assist - 
which  can  be  put  to  work  at  a 

's  notice, 
record  of  American  governmental 
nee,  as  reported  by  the  Library  of 
is  one  in  which  Americans  can 
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President.    Members    will    recall 

;  'A  Senators  joined  with  me  in  in- 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 

July  21.  urging  the  President  to 

a  White  Fleet  of  mercy  ships 

prdvide  maximum  relief  in  the  short - 

time  in  natural  disasters.    This  reso- 

remains  before  the  Committee  on 

Services. 

r^pectfuUy  urge,  Mr.  President,  that 

ugs  be  conducted  on  the  resolution 

early  date. 

me  restate  the  purpose  of  the  reso- 
and  of  the  White  Fleet  it  is  de- 
to  support. 

are  contemplating  in  the  White 

the  utilization  of  American  naval 

n^^aritime  ships  and  aircraft,  formed 

groups  around  a  demothballed 

hospital  ship.    The  idea  would 

maintain    in    a    combat-loaded 

a   number   of   ships  carrying 

food,   shelter,   medical   sup- 

and  rescue  and  relief  personnel, 

at  several  p>oints  around  the 

and  ready  on  instant  notice  to  up 

and  proceed  to  the  site  of  nat- 

d  sasters. 

have  also  contemplated  that  the 

of  such  White  Fleet  ships  would 

cdordinated     with    aircraft    which 

>e  staged  in  both  from  continen- 

Ui^ited  States  and  from  American 

and     airbases     throughout     the 


^ther   words,   just   as   naval   task 
and  task  forces  launched  com- 
air-sea     operations    throughout 
War  n  and  Korea,  a  similar  task 
organi^tion  could  be  thrown  into  the 
on  pain,  disease  and  suffering  as 
resUlt   of  major  natural   disasters — 
than  depending  always  on  hur- 
'  makeshift  operations. 
I  sstlmates  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
a  task  group— and  I  believe 
5  could   well   be  as  many  as 
^uch  groups  stationed  in  various 
the  world — range  between  $7 
million  annually.    We  contem- 
^  use  of  surplus  supplies,  sur- 
,  and  voluntarily  donated  med- 
sui^pUes  in  large  quantities. 
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A  task  group  of  the  White  Fleet,  sta- 
tioned perhaps  one  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean, one  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  one 
along  the  coast  of  Latin  America,  could 
throw  into  the  ports  of  a  stricken  na- 
tion, within  3  or  4  days  at  the  most,  a 
thousand-bed  hospital  with  operating  fa- 
cilities and  laboratories,  power  for  en- 
tire cities,  and  emergency  rations  and 
shelter  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people. 

When  not  on  disaster  assignment,  the 
White  Fleet  groups  could  undertake  a 
yearlong  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance program  in  public  nealth  and  med- 
ical care,  in  the  ports  of  scores  of 
underdeveloped  nations.  In  the  periods 
between  disasters,  then,  the  White  Fleet 
ships  and  personnel  would  serve  as  dra- 
matic symbols  of  American  compassion, 
intelligence  and  good  intentions — as 
well  as  effective  vehicles  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  technical  assistance  program 
in  public  health. 

An  exj)eriment  is  presently  being  con- 
ducted by  a  private  organization.  Proj- 
ect Hope,  to  outfit  a  hospital  ship  and 
to  utilize  this  vessel  and  her  iiersonnel 
for  precisely  this  technical  assistance 
mission  in  southeast  Asia. 

This  is  a  worthy  program,  and  I  hope 
that  Project  Hope,  as  It  Is  called,  will 
receive  the  generous  supp>ort  of  the 
American  E>eople. 

But  again,  the  scale  of  the  need  is  far 
greater  than  the  abilities  of  private  vol- 
untary organizations  to  cope  with.  A 
White  Fleet  organized  and  supported  by 
the  U.S.  Grovernment  could  provide  a 
magnificent  vehicle  for  such  voluntary 
efforts.  Indeed.  U.S.  initiative  could 
provide  the  means  for  other  nations  to 
join,  either  bilaterally  or  through  the 
United  Nations  and  its  related  agencies. 
in  the  effort  to  cope  with  the  natural 
disasters  which  afflict  the  peoples  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  urge  that,  as  we 
watch  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  the  people 
of  Chile  attempting  to  rise  from  a  ter- 
rible disaster,  we  take  thought  of  how 
best  we  can  act  to  insure  that  in  a  future 
tragedy  of  this  kind,  the  resources  of  the 
free  world,  and  particularly  of  the  United 
States,  can  be  efficiently,  massively,  and 
quickly  speeded  to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  take  action  on  this  measure. 
I  repeat,  the  action  we  are  required  to 
take  is  essentially  one  of  reaffirming  the 
desire  of  the  Congress,  in  cooperation 
with  the  President,  for  the  President  to 
utilize  the  facilities  which  are  avail- 
able, and  for  the  Congress  to  assure 
the  President  that  funds  will  be  made 
available— and  I  have  indicated  that  the 
funds  are  very  small  in  terms  of  the  mis- 
sion to  be  accomplished— for  this  worthy 
endeavor  of  a  fleet  of  mercy.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  for  our 
neighbors  overseas;  but  also  I  can  vis- 
ualize that  there  might  be  some  need 
for  it  even  along  our  own  coastal  cities 
in  case  of  disaster. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota for  calling  our  attention  again 
to  this  project.  As  he  knows,  I  have 
been  much  Interested  in  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  cosponsored 
his  great  humanitarian  proposal.  The 
situation  in  Chile  very  forcefully  brings 
to  our  attention  how  helpful  such  a  proj  - 
ect  could  be.  The  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  been  a  leader  in  this  move- 
ment. I  certainly  hope  that  it  will  meet 
with  success. 

Like  many  others  today,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press to  the  people  of  Chile  the  sorrow 
which  we  feel  over  the  great  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  their  country,  which 
has  evidenced  so  much  friendship  to- 
ward our  Nation. 

In  the  discussion  this  morning  the 
Army  was  very  properly  commended  for 
the  prompt  action  which  they  have  taken 
in  helping  to  meet  the  disaster.  The 
record  would  not  be  complete  were  men- 
tion not  made  of  the  great  efforts  which 
are  being  made  by  many  private  organ- 
izations also  In  this  country,  to  help  In 
this  great  emergency.  We  know  of  the 
efforts  which  the  Mormon  Church  has 
been  making.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
our  colleague  from  Utah  [Mr.  Benwett]. 
We  all  know  that  the  Red  Cross  is  try- 
ing to  help,  also  to  meet  the  terrible 
disaster  in  Chile. 

However,  the  project  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  has  referred  is  a 
long-range  project.  We  all  know  that 
as  long  as  the  world  exists  we  are  going 
to  have  disasters  from  time  to  time. 
America  has  a  responsibility  to  help  al- 
leviate the  effects  of  such  tragedies  when 
the  country  involved  is  overwhelmed. 
Certainly  this  project  is  one  which  should 
commend  Itself  to  the  American  people 
and  should  commend  itself  to  Congress. 

I  recently  received  a  number  of  peti- 
tions from  students  at  my  alma  mater, 
the  University  of  Rochestei ,  evincing  the 
great  interest  among  that  student  body 
in  the  Great  White  Fleet.  I  have  also 
received  a  great  deal  of  mail  from  all 
over  the  country  from  citizens  who  feel 
this  is  a  unique  and  tangible  means  for 
the  United  States  to  express  its  concern 
for  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
world. 

In  my  view,  this  project  can  have  a 
particularly  significant  effect  in  the  un- 
committed and  so-called  underdeveloped 
nations.  The  Great  White  Fleet  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  combine  the 
traditional  American  spirit  of  generosity 
and  enlightened  self-interest  in  a  bold 
and  imaginative  demonstration  of  good 
will.  The  fieet,  launched  in  the  service 
of  humanity,  can  sail  to  the  four  comers 
of  the  globe,  with  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine, and  technical  assistance  for  the 
peoples  of  Asia.  Africa.  South  America, 
and  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  my  hope  that  recent  events  in 
Chile,  tragic  as  they  are,  will  help  prod 
action  on  the  Great  White  Fleet  idea. 
Both  modest  in  expenditure  and  imagi- 
native in  method,  the  fieet  could  drama- 
tize the  America  of  the  mid-20th  cen- 
tury as  it  really  is — as  it  brings  American 
aid  and  friendship  to  the  people  of  the 
world. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  may  be 
printed  another  article  entitled.  "U.S. 
To  AirUft  ReUef  to  Chile;  Church  Groups 
Send  Supplies." 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  article  gives 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  work  that  is  be- 
ing undertaken  by  the  Church  World 
Service,  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  the  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  the  United  HIAS  Service.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  a  very  inter- 
testing  and  illuminating  article. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  66  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

EzHiBrr  1 

UwrrED  States  To  Airlztt  Relief  to  CHn.K; 

CHuaCH  Qboups  Send  Supplies 

Washington,  May  26. — The  United  States 
announced  that  it  wo\ild  fly  two  complete 
Army  field  hospitals  and  420  persons  to  the 
aid  of  Chile's  disaster  victims. 

An  airlift  of  24  0-124  Olobemaster  trans- 
p>ort  planes  carrying  equipment  will  leave  for 
Chile  tomorrow,  the  Defense  Department 
said. 

The  Department  said  27  doctors  and  62 
nurses  would  leave  In  the  first  wave  of 
planes.  There  will  also  be  331  enlisted  med- 
ical personnel  to  staff  the  two  field  hospitals. 

Large  supplies  of  medicine,  including  anti- 
tetaniis  and  antigangrene  serum  and  blood 
plasma,  have  been  Included  in  the  shipment. 

The  Defense  Department  also  announced 
that  a  U.S.  nutrition  team,  which  has  been 
in  Chile  for  the  last  2  months,  will  remain 
there  to  give  what  help  It  can.  Ttie  team 
has  11  doctors. 

A  State  Department  spokesman  reported, 
meanwhile,  that  two  Air  Force  planes  packed 
with  hoepltal  equipment,  tents,  medical  sup- 
plies and  blankets  from  the  Panama  Canal 
2.one  already  were  on  their  way  to  Santiago. 
Chile. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organization 
said  the  Peruvian  Government  had  donated 
500,000  smallpox  vaccine  doses  to  Chile.  Th« 
medicine  is  already  on  its  way  to  Santiago. 

CHURCHES  heed  PLEA 

Major  religious  welfare  agencies  took  steps 
yesterday  to  alleviate  the  suffering  caused 
by  the  earthquake  in  ChUe. 

Protestant  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches, 
through  Church  World  Service,  have  sent 
money,  food,  clothing,  blankets,  and  medi- 
cine to  the  areas  stricken  by  qiiakes  and 
tidal  waves. 

Church  World  Service,  with  headquarters 
at  475  Riverside  Drive,  has  shipped  1,500 
blankets  into  the  disaster  area,  and  is  pre- 
paring to  send  50,000  pounds  of  clothes. 

About  64,000  pounds  of  clothing  from  the 
stocks  of  Lutheran  World  ReUef  have  been 
started  on  the  way  to  Concepcion  and  other 
stricken  areas. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  C<»iferencie 
received  word  that  wat«-  purlflcatlon  t»b> 
lets,  flashlights,  food,  bedding,  clothing,  and 
shelter  supplies  were  needed. 

Catholic  Relief  Services,  Its  distribution 
agency,  sent  1  million  tablets.  1.000  flash- 
lights, and  2,500  blankets.  About  100,000 
pounds  of  clothing  will  follow,  along  with  300 
tons  of  wallboard  for  «nergency  housing 
construction. 

The  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
3   East   64th  Street,   is  making  a  spot  sur- 


vey of  needs  in  Chile,  and  expects  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  aid  within  a  day  or  two, 
a  8p<Aesinan  said. 

United  HIAS  Service,  which  aids  resettle- 
ment of  Jewish  refugee  In  Chile,  contributed 
»600  toward  the  relief  of  victims  of  all  faiths, 
the  agency  reported. 

Eight  Nations  Respond 
Oxsnva.  May  28.— The  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  announced  today  that  eight  coun- 
tries had  responded  to  Its  appeal  yesterday 
on  behalf  oS  the  Chilean  earthquake  victims. 
The  Red  Cross  units  of  the  United  States, 
ArgenUna,  Cuba,  Ecuador.  Haiti,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  and  Peru  reported  that  they 
had  already  dispatched  relief  shipments  and 
funds  to  Chile,  the  league  said. 

ExBisrT  2 
Resolved    by   the    Senate    (the    House    of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that — 

(a)  the  President  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble time  should  take  such  action  as  may  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
ai  a  White  Fleet  designed  and  equipped  to 
render  prt^npt  ranergency  aid  and  assistance 
to  peoples  of  the  coastal  regions  of  other 
nations  upon  the  occurrence  of  famine,  epi- 
demic disease,  ecu-thquake,  flood  hurricane, 
or  other  disaster;  and  to  further  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  carrying  out  at  technical  as- 
sistance and  training  on  a  continuing  basis 
in  the  developing  nations  of  the  world; 

(b)  such  fleet  should  be  estabLshed 
through  the  restoration  to  active  service 
and  the  equipment  of  suitable  vessels  of  the 
United  States  Navy  now  mothballed  in  stor- 
age but  could  be  operated  by  appiroprlate 
nonprofit  private  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States  devoted  to  the 
rendition  of  emergency  aid  and  assistance 
to  relieve  hiunan  siiflerlng; 

(c)  the  vessels  of  such  fieet  should  be 
suitably  Identified  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
their  peaceful  and  beneficlent  purpose,  and 
should  be  divided  into  task  groups,  each  of 
which  should  Include  a  hospital  ship  for 
the  rendition  of  medical  aid,  a  vessel  suit- 
ably equipped  to  generate  electrical  energy 
required  to  meet  emergency  needs,  and  one 
or  more  cargo  vessels  suitable  tar  use  In  the 
transportation  of  clothing,  medical  supplies, 
and  otho-  necessary  suppUes  and  equip- 
ment; 

(d)  fuel  and  operational  supplies,  and 
pcwt.  repair,  and  navigational  facilities,  of 
the  United  States  Navy  throughout  the 
world  should  be  made  available  to  such  fleet 
In  support  of  Its  operational  activities; 

(e)  provision  should  be  made  for  the  uti- 
lization of  surplus  food  commodltlee  ot  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  hunger,  and 
tor  the  furnishing  by  the  United  States  of 
medical  and  other  supplies  required  fcM-  the 
rendition  of  other  necessary  aid  and  assist- 
ance, through  the  \ise  ot  that  fleet;   and 

(f)  the  cooperation  of  private  charitable 
organl2atlons  of  the  United  States  should  be 
utilized  for  the  furnishing  of  clothing  and 
other  relief  supplies  for  donation  to  meet 
the  emergency  needs  of  inhabitants  of  re- 
gions to  which  task  groups  of  the  fleet 
would  be  directed  to  provide  assistance. 


BIRTHDAY  ANNIVERSARIES  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUMPHREY  AND  SENATOR 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  extend  felicitations  to  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Minnesota  who 
Is  today  celebrating  his  natal  day.  I 
suppose  that  is  why  the  flower  is  in  his 
buttonhole.  It  would  be  entirely  proper 
if  all  of  us  were  given  flowers  to  wear 
on  a  day  of  such  importance  to  us  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant,  amiable,  and  enjoy- 
able men  with  whom  we  associate  in 
this  great  body.  He  and  I  have  quite 
frequently  found  ourselves  in  disagree- 
ment, even,  I  may  say  in  violent  disagree- 
ment, on  this,  that,  or  the  other  issue. 
But  he  is  one  with  whom  it  is  almost  as 
much  pleasure  to  disagree  as  to  agree. 
Although  his  rapier  is  sharp,  his  pres- 
ence is  always  friendly,  and  his  coun- 
tenance is  usually  sunny.  When  the 
storm  clouds  do  chance  to  gather  on 
that  countenance,  as  they  may  in  the 
course  of  warm  debate,  his  opponents 
know  that  they  are  in  for  heavy  weather. 

I  want  him  to  know  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  to  recognize  this  milestone  day  in 
the  Senators  distinguished  career. 

Since  we  will  be  in  recess  until  Tues- 
day, I  would  be  remiss  were  I  not  also 
to  mention  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[  Mr.  Kennedy  ]  celebrates  his  natal  day 
on  next  Sunday.  He  is  not  here  at  the 
moment.  He  is  apparently  absent  of 
necessity,  but  if  he  were  present  I  would 
say  that  I  want  him  to  know  also  that 
I  extend  to  him  felicitations  on  his 
birthday. 

Although  our  area  of  political  agree- 
ment may  on  certain  issues  become 
scarcely  discernible,  I  have  always  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  his  friendship,  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  taken  in  a  wholly 
nonpolitical  spirit  if  I  express  the  wish 
that  we  will  be  enjoying  his  continued 
friendship  here  in  the  Senate  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  next  birthday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  kind  words  of  friendship  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  That 
friendship  is  reciprocated.  I  believe 
the  Senator  would  be  interested  to  know, 
since  he  mentions  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  that  in  the  instance  of 
birthdays,  it  is  about  the  only  time  that 
I  have  been  a  frontrunner.  the  first, 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
am  grateful  for  even  these  little  things 
in  life.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  add  my  expressions 
to  those  that  have  already  been  made 
concerning  the  birthday  of  the  congen- 
ial, noble,  illustrious,  indefatigable  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  am  certain  all 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  share 
these  sentiments.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him  upon  this  occasion.  Senator  Hum- 
PHREYs  presence  in  this  august  body 
has  certainly  meant  much  to  those  of 
us  who  are  newcomers  here.  He  has  set 
a  very  wonderful  example  for  us.  His 
hard  work,  his  versatility,  his  equanim- 
ity, his  fine  personality  and  ready  smile, 
have  left  an  indelible^impression  upon 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

We  all  admire  him  very  much.  I  ad- 
mire him.  He  has  a  very  wonderful 
wife  and  family.    I  love  him. 

He  may  not  have  been  a  frontrunner 
in  West  Virginia,  but  he  made  a  great 
many  friends  there,  and  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
the  exemplary  service  he  performs  in  this 
body,  not  only  for  his  State  and  his  own 
constituents,  but  also  for  the  Nation. 

Someone  wrote  a  bit  of  verse  which 
might  be  applicable.     Perhaps  the  per- 
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wrote  the  verse  had  someone  in 
ust  like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
f  r  >m  Minnesota. 
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red  upon  my  neighbor's  vine 
by  him,  but  they  are  also  mine, 
the  cost,  and  his  the  labor,  too, 
as  well  as  his  the  Joy,  their  lovell- 
iless  to  view. 
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They  b  oom  for  me  and  are  for  me  as  fair 
As  for    ;he  man  who  gives  them  all  his  care. 
Thus  I  am  rich,  because  a  good  man  grew 
A  rose-  :lad  vine  for  all  his  neighbor's  view. 
I  know  from  this  that  others  plant  for  me, 
And  what  they  own,  my  Joy  may  also  be. 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so  much  that's  fine 
Is  grown  for  me,  upon  my  Minnesota  neigh- 
lor's  vine. 


Senator  from  Minnesota,  in  his 


life  here  among  us,  has  grown  a  rose- 
clad  V  ne  which  we  all  have  the  good 
fortune ;  ta'perceive.  It  is  not  within  the 
privilei  ;e  of  every  man  to  build  for  him- 
self a  great  shaft  of  granite  or  to  en- 
grave lis  name  upon  a  plate  of  bronze: 
but  it  is  within  the  power  of  every  in- 
dividual to  so  live  that  he  can  plant  an 
ever-blooming  flower  within  the  bosoms 
of  all  vhom  he  meets,  a  flower  that  will 
shed  is  fragrance  throughout  eternity. 
Ten]  lyson  said : 
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short  service  here,  if  I  never 
spend  another  day  in  the  Senate, 
part  of  Hubert  Humphrey,  be- 
have met  him,  I  have  observed 
I  have  been  inspired  by  his 
and  I  have  enjoyed  the  roses 
have  grown  upon  his  vine, 
wc^uld  close  with  these  good  wishes 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  to  his 
to  his  family:  We  wish  for  you. 
or  your  hands,   a  straight  path 
yoi|r  feet,  a  coin  for  your  purse,  sun- 
your  window  pane  at  morning, 
fOUT  treetop  at  evening,  soft  rains 
yofir  garden,  the  hand  of  a  friend 
latchstring,  love  at  your  fireside, 
in  your  big  heart,  and  God's 
blessings  always. 
Humphrey.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
frbm  West  Virginia  for  his  beauti- 
I  only  hope  I  am  partially 
of   the  sentiments  which  have 
e^ipressed  by  the  Senator. 
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a    part    of    all    that    1    have    met. 


ORDEA  for  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOO>  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY  31,  1960 
Mr.  VIANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  uninimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  until 
12  o'ckck  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  ]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ARM  ENIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  :  SEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
an  honi  >r  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  com- 
memon.te  the  42d  anniversary  of  the 
indeperdence  of  Armenia  which  will  be 
celebrated  tc«norrow.  May  28.  On  this 
hearts  of  all  freedom -loving 
must  go  out  to  the  brave  Ar- 
imprisoned  by  Communist  tyr- 
rhroughout  her  long  history, 
has  all  too  often  known  the  iron 
the  oppressor,  yet  she  has  kept 


undimmed  the  light  of  courage  and  of 
hope. 

The  cruel  story  of  the  persecution  of 
this  noble  f>eople  antedated  by  more  than 
a  century  the  discovery  of  America.  At 
that  time,  having  lost  their  cherished 
independence,  the  Armenians  found 
their  land  parceled  out  among  three 
powerful  neighbor  states,  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  the  Persians,  and  the  Russians. 
Despite  the  sonow  and  the  suffering  of 
these  years  of  captivity,  this  magnificent 
people  held  fast  to  their  Christian  faith, 
and  never  abandoned  the  hope  that  their 
day  of  liberation  might  ccwne. 

That  liberation  ultimately  came  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  but  under  the  most 
brutal  and  heartrending  circumstances. 
In  the  course  of  the  war,  a  great  number 
of  the  Armenians  in  the  Asiatic  prov- 
inces of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  either 
massacred  or  deported.  In  the  upheaval 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Armenians 
assumed  once  again  the  control  of  their 
own  destinies,  and  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence on  May  28.  1918. 

Yet  the  joy  of  liberation  proved  to  be 
shoit-lived.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1920. 
Armenia  was  attacked  both  by  the 
Turkish  State  and  by  Soviet  Russia. 
After  a  brief  but  gallant  struggle,  the 
martyr  state  was  divided  between  the 
two  natioris.  and  was  again  under  the 
foreign  yoke. 

Today  Armenia  lies  behind  the  shadow 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  the  sunlight  of 
hope  still  shines  in  the  hearts  of  these 
valiant  people  who  have  won  and  lost 
their  freedom  so  often  over  the  cen- 
turies. On  this,  the  eve  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  independence,  let  us  renew 
our  pledge  of  devotion  to  their  cause. 
Let  us.  as  well,  renew  in  our  own  hearts 
the  dedication  of  our  spirit  and  our  en- 
ergies to  the  realization  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  will  forever  remain  the 
dream  and  the  quest  of  a  courageous 
people. 


LAW  IN  THE  SPACE  AGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  written  by  Arthur  Krock.  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist,  and  published  in 
todays  New  York  Times,  highlights  the 
importance  of  devising  a  legal  code  for 
fliphts  in  space.  The  article  indicates 
that  the  concept  that  each  nation  has 
unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  air  space 
above  it  has  been  challenged.  This  is 
illustrative  of  the  many  principles  which 
mu.st  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  space- 
age  developments. 

I  have  been  urging  for  several  years 
that  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
efforts  to  develop  a  code  of  law  for  the 
space  age.  I  believe  it  is  essential  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  that  the  rules 
for  space  exploration  be  formulated 
before  any  major  clashes  occur.  In  this 
awesome  age,  we  cannot  afford  the  lux- 
ury of  a  case-by-case  formulation  of  the 
guiding  principles.  Law  and  science 
must  advance  apace  if  we  are  to  avoid 
becoming  the  victims,  rather  than  the 
beneficiaries,  of  our  technology. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  Mr. 
Krock  s  article  will  be  ol  great  interest 
to  many  Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Uaj  27,  1960] 

A  World  IjBoal  CJom  fo«  Fuohts  in  Space 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washimotom,  Mat  36. — ^n.S.  satellites  of  the 
Midas  and  Samoa  type,  designed  as  space 
sentries  a^lnst  surprise  missile  attacks  on 
this  country.  In  a  year  c»'  two  will  make  a 
retired  boy  scout  of  such  kindred  aerial 
observers  as  the  U-2  airplane.  And  their 
advent  has  also  emphasized  the  lack  of  a 
code  of  International   law   governing  space. 

The  principal  issues  to  be  resolved  In  a 
world  compact  are  these:  At  what  height 
over  a  nation's  territory  does  a  flight.  Includ- 
ing one  with  the  objective  for  which  these 
.satellites  have  been  ^>ecially  equipped,  vio- 
late that  nation's  sovereignty  under  Inter- 
national law  as  now  generally  Interpreted? 
What  warning  system  c&n  (In  the  words  of 
Christopher  Shawcross)  be  devised  to  "alert 
all  whose  territories,  airlines  or  shipping 
routes  that  might  be  endangered  by  errant 
aircraft  or  wild  rockets?"  And  what  agency 
can  best  devise  a  code  of  International  law 
on  these  matters? 

In  his  speech  Tuesday  the  Ambassador  of 
Italy  to  the  United  Nations,  Egldlo  Ortona, 
suggested  that  this  Is  the  larger  problem 
on  which  the  U.N.  should  be  concentrating 
instead  of  the  nearly  outmoded  aerial  espio- 
nage of  the  U-2  planes.  The  day  before 
Ambassador  Ortona  spoke  in  New  Tork  a  dis- 
tinguished aviation  pioneer,  Grover  Loenlng. 
expressed  the  same  Idea  to  the  U.N  Associa- 
tion of  Greater  Miami : 

"The  question  of  the  legal  ownership  of 
the  air  over  a  nation  and  of  the  airspace  Is 
qult«  different,  and  to  this  the  UJ7.  could 
quite  well  give  great  attention.  The  envelope 
of  air  moves  around  the  earth  In  varloxis 
ways,  sometimes  at  high  velocity  •  •  •  and 
beyond  60  miles  we  have  space.  This  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  Interpreted  as  belonging 
to  any  person  or  nation  because  the  earth 
Itself  leaves  any  position  In  space  each  day. 

"The  theory  that  national  ownership  goes 
from  the  ground  to  the  zenith  Is  utter  non- 
sense, if  only  for  the  fact  that  the  zenith 
changes  with  the  movements  of  the  planets. 
Many  of  us  who  have  studied  the  subject 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  100,000 
feet  Is  the  altitude  at  which  and  above  which 
no  national  trespass  Is  entailed." 

The  ground-to-zenlth  concept  of  national 
sovereignty  was  affirmed  In  the  Chicago  con- 
vention some  years  ago,  to  which  the  United 
States  delegate  was  A.  A.  Berle.  But,  as 
pointed  out  by  former  U.S.  Ambrissador 
John  C.  Wiley,  who  lately  has  been  giving 
close  study  to  the  problem  of  space  law, 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  sign  this  con- 
vention, though  It  subscribed  to  the  concept 
in  Its  U-2  protest.  Hence  there  Is  no  world 
agreement  on  this  and  related  Issues  which 
have  become  of  paramount  importance. 

In  Great  Britain,  Shawcross,  who  Is  active 
in  the  International  Institute  of  the  Law  of 
.\stronauUcs,  has  been  sparking  a  lively  dis- 
cussion In  the  Times  of  London.  The  law 
of  outer  space,  he  wrote  recently  In  that 
newspmper.  Is  "jimgle  law"  except  for  the 
regulation  of  radio  telecommunications. 
And  this  situation  holds  the  "appalling 
risks  *  *  *  of  the  accidental  start  of  an 
uncalculated  and  incalculable  nuclear  war," 
he  contlniied : 

'It  Is,  therefore.  Important  that  navigation 
in  outer  spAce  be  regulated  as  much  as  In  the 
airspace  where  national  sovereignty  is  held 
supreme.  *  •  •  On  the  one  hand  Is  a 
limatlc  rat  race  for  rocketry  defense  and 
space  navigation.  On  tbe  other  the  secrets 
of  the  universe— the  real  dimensions  of  time, 
space,  and  motion — the  'Invisible  physical 
reality.'  " 


The  British  barrister  asserted  that  an  in- 
ternational code  of  space  law,  including  the 
space  on,  under,  and  above  the  high  seas, 
"could  quickly  be  agreed  by  International 
lawyers,"  and  hd  suggested  the  topic  as  "hlg^ 
on  the  agenda  for  the  summit  meeting."  But 
there  was  no  summit  meeting.  However, 
there  Is  a  current  session  of  the  Security 
Council  of  the  UJ4.,  probably  to  be  followed 
by  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly.  So  a 
broader  forum  attended  by  most  of  the 
ruiUons  Is  available,  as  Ambiusador  Ortona, 
Grover  Loenlng,  and  others  have  been  re- 
minding a  world  confronted  with  a  new  prob- 
lem the  UN.  was  designed  to  try  to  solve. 


WEST  VIRGINIA:  A  POTENTIAL 
VACATION  MECCA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  my  State  of  West  Virginia  has 
long  been  a  potential  vacation  mecca. 
For  many  years  the  State  has  constantly 
improved  the  facilities  offered  for  vaca- 
tioning purposes. 

Recently,  the  Trailways  Bus  Co.  select- 
ed West  Virginia's  tourist  values  to  be 
featured  in  the  company's  magazine.  In 
the  May-June  Issue  of  the  Trailways 
magazine  the  editor,  •  Geoff rey  T.  Arm- 
brister,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
telling  his  readers  of  the  many  vaca- 
tion attributes  of  West  Virginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
account  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  About  Wi^t  Vikoinia? 

The  political  primary  is  over  now,  but  the 
acrid  smoke  of  battle  still  hangs  heavy  over 
West  Virginia's  hills.  The  focus  of  national 
attention — and  criticism — has  shifted  to 
other  States  and  most  West  Virginians  are 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  spotlight,  feeling  as 
they  do  that  Americans  have  been  given 
once  again  a  distorted  picture  of  what  Is 
one  of  the  most  colorful,  paradoxical,  won- 
drous— and  misunderstood  States  In  the 
Union. 

Surprisingly  little  has  been  written  about 
this  American  Switzerland.  What  has  ap- 
peared has  been  generally  unfavorable. 
E\'en  today  some  Americans  associate  the 
State  with  drabness  and  consider  It  a 
blighted  offshoot  of  Virginia  peopled  by 
scrawny  mountaineers  who  never  shave, 
carry  pitchforks,  and  live  In  some  weird 
comic  book  world. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  a  riotously  colorful  place  with 
breathtaking  scenery  (Jefferson  once  de- 
scribed the  view  from  Harper's  Perry  as 
"worth  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  see"),  thriv- 
ing Industry  (particularly  In  the  northern 
section  of  the  State ) .  hospitable  people  and 
a  network  of  parks  and  forests  that  offer 
excellent  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping. 
The  State  ranks  first  In  the  Union  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  soft  coal,  second  as  a  producer  of 
glass,  and  fourth  In  total  natural  resources. 

But  West  Virginia  does  have  Its  liabilities. 
A  prisoner  to  some  of  the  most  Irregular 
botmdarles  ever  devised  by  man.  it  looks  on 
a  ta&Y>  something  like  a  defenseless  pork 
chop  with  one  end  gone  astray.  Perhaps  It's 
because  of  these  boundaries  that  few  people 
think  of  the  State  as  a  geographic  entity. 
After  all.  its  northernmost  city  of  Chester  Is 
farther  north  than  Pittsburgh;  Its  southern- 
most city  of  Bluefield  Is  farther  south  than 
Richmond;  its  easternmost  village  of  Har- 
per's Perry  Is  farther  east  than  Tampa,  and 
Its  westernmost  city  of  Kenova  is  farther 
west  than  Port  Huron,  Mich.  All  this  in  a 
State  encompRsslng  only  24,000  sqxiare  miles. 


It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  the  land  were  flat 
between  these  points.  But  it's  not— and 
the  roller  coaster  roads  that  crisscross  the 
State  like  an  angry  cat  chasing  her  tail 
twist  around,  through  and  between  115 
mountain  peaks  higher  than  4,000  feet  and 
381  others  that  top  2.000  feet. 

A  BOON  AND  A  BVBDEN 

These  hills  are  both  a  boon  and  a  burden 
to  residents  who  Jokingly  suggest  that  the 
only  flat  siufaces  you're  likely  to  And  are 
along  the  bfurels  of  mountaineer  shotguns. 
Says  one  West  Virginian:  "This  State  is  a 
wonderful  place  to  work;  If  you  ever  get 
tired  all  you  have  to  do  Is  lean  up  against 
It  for  a  while  and  rest." 

Sandwiched  in  between  the  mountains  are 
such  modern  and  progressive  cities  as  Blue- 
field,  Charleston,  Fairmont.  Huntington. 
Logan,  and  Wheeling.  But  these  are  not  the 
towns  the  average  traveler  hears  about,  hu- 
man nature  being  what  It  is,  for  what  other 
State  covild  direct  you  to  villages  with  the 
Improbable  names  of  Criun,  War,  Shock,  and 
Hurricane?  And  where  else  would  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  set  up  shop  In  Pax.  Ethel. 
Glp.  or  Big  Isaac? 

The  names  of  these  towns  are  symbolic  of 
West  Virginian  independence.  It  wont  take 
you  long  to  discover  that  motintalneers  are  a 
strong-willed  bunch.  If  they  think  a  town 
should  be  named  Hiirrlcane.  then,  by  golly, 
that's  Just  what  they'll  name  it — and  any- 
one who  doesn't  like  it  can  live  elsewhere. 

Independence,  though,  has  always  been  a 
West  Virginia  characteristic — ever  since  that 
muggy  day  in  June  of  1863  when  the  people 
decided  to  break  away  from  Confederate  Vir- 
ginia and  cast  their  lot  with  the  divided 
Union.  The  decision  wasn't  popular  in  all 
sections.  Ironically,  but  then  perhaps  typi- 
cally, southern  sentiment  was  strongest  in 
the  eastern  panhandle,  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  that  rolls  In  a  gentle  arc  toward  Wash- 
ington. Union  support  was  heaviest  in  the 
coal  mining  region  of  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia (an  area  served  extensively  today  by 
Trailways  through-liners ) ,  only  a  hoot  and  a 
holler  from  Roanoke.  That  division  of  atti- 
tude still  exists. 

History  *as  not  always  been  kind  to  West 
Virginia.  Famous  events  have  happened 
here,  but  they've  sranehow  been  tragic  in 
nature  and  almost  always  a  little  violent. 
It  was  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  1859  that  John 
Brown  staged  his  ill-advised  raid  to  free  the 
slaves  (he  was  soon  captured  by  then  Col. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  later  hanged  at  Charles 
Town)  and  it  was  at  Philllpl  that  one  of  the 
first  major  land  battles  of  the  Civil  War  was 
foTxght.  Both  Harper's  Perry  and  Charles- 
ton were  deeply  scarred  by  the  conflict,  and 
the  little  town  of  Romney  changed  hands 
56  times  before  it  was  all  over. 

ANOTHER  KINO  OF  BATTLE 

Twenty  years  later  another  kind  of  battle 
was  fought  In  West  Virginia.  Today,  at 
Logan  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State 
you  can  see  a  lonely  memorial  to  that  bat- 
tle— a  statue  of  Capt.  Anderson  Hatfield, 
the  "Devil  Anse"  of  the  famed  Hatfield - 
McCoy  feuds  that  scarred  the  State  for  sev- 
eral years — and  later  gave  rise  to  countless 
cartoons.  Old  "Devil  Anse"  passed  away 
more  peacefully  than  John  Brown — from 
pneumonia  at  the  age  of  82 — but  it  was  a 
while  after  that  before  any  McCoy  from 
Kentucky  w^ould  venture  across  the  streets 
of  Logan  by  himself. 

Feuding,  fighting,  and  fussing  have  long 
since  passed  their  heydey  as  West  Virginia 
hobbies  and  the  fiercest  opposition  today's 
vacationer  wlU  find  Is  apt  to  come  from  the 
finny  creatures  that  lurk  In  great  numbers 
along  the  State's  well-stocked  rivers  and 
streams. 

For  a  State  with  some  of  the  greenest, 
most  plentiful  and  breathtaking  scenery  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  beet  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  camping  potential  In  America.  West 
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Vtrglnls  baa  not  always  done  everTthlng  It 
oouM  to  attract  Tlsltors.  Up  until  a  few 
yean  ago,  touriat  accommodatlona  were  rare 
and  vacation  facllittee  hard  to  find. 

All  this  has  changed,  however,  and  vls- 
Itors  today  can  take  their  pick  of  29  State- 
operated  parks  and  forests — ^ranging  in  size 
and  location  from  Blackwater  Falls  near  the 
town  of  Davis  to  the  smaller  Droop  Moun- 
tain Battlefield  State  Park  near  MarUngton. 
At  Cacapon  Park,  near  Berkeley  Springs,  vis- 
itors can  picnic,  swim,  flsh,  and  even  ride 
horseback  along  well-marked  trails  with 
scenic  vistas.  Watoga  State  Park  near  Hun- 
tersviUe  has  its  own  swimming  pool  and  is 
the  location  for  the  Brooi^s  Memorial  Arbo- 
retum, a  place  of  study  for  those  interested 
In  trees,  shrubs,  mosses,   and   wild  flowers. 

Possibly  the  most  famous  resort  in  all  of 
West  Virginia  is  the  Greenbrier  Hotel  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  A  meeting  place 
for  the  captains  of  business  and  industry,  it 
sports  famous  fairways,  Sam  Snead,  a 
healthy  climate — and  high  prices. 

All  in  all.  West  Virginia  is  a  colorfva  and 
thoroughly  appealing  vacationland  that 
somehow  attracts  too  much  negative  atten- 
tion to  its  economic  problems  (automation 
has  caused  some  unemployment)  and  not 
enough  positive  attention  to  its  obvioxas 
merits. 

"We've  got  our  troubles,"  says  one  moun- 
taineer, "but  I  guess  you'd  have  to  say  the 
State's  doing  all  right — for  the  shape  it's 
U>."  ^^^^^^^^^ 

IMPORTANCE  OP  INCREASING  TAR- 
IFF RATES  ON  IMPORTS  OP  GLASS 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  today,  as  I  have  often  done  in 
the  past,  I  wish  to  speak  again  about 
the  disastrous  conditions  which  for  many 
years  have  plagued  one  of  the  important 
American  industries — an  industry,  un- 
assimiing  though  it  may  be,  which  has 
produced  many  items  essential  to  the 
national  defense,  a  wide  array  of  prod- 
ucts upon  which  depends,  in  part,  the 
cwnfort  of  our  everyday  life  and  the 
progress  of  our  science,  yet  an  industry 
which  by  callous  disregard  of  its  vital 
Importance  to  the  American  economy 
has  been  left  to  wither  away  without 
hope  of  effective  assistance.  I  wish  to 
speak  about  the  American  glass  industry 
and  its  present  plight. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at 
length  the  entire  gamut  of  factors  which 
have  contributed  to  the  sad  conditions 
in  which  this  industry  is  today  forced 
to  exist,  nor  do  I  propose  to  promote  un- 
realistic panaceas.  I  shall  deal  with 
only  one  aspect  of  the  present  crisis  in 
the  glass  industry,  yet  one  which  in  my 
opinion  should  bear  the  lion's  share  of 
blame,  and  which  in  the  past  has  been 
allowed  to  exercise  its  pernicious  influ- 
ence, without  much-needed  controls.  1 
refer  to  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  im- 
ports from  low-wage  countries  of  Elurope 
and  Asia,  unfairly  competing  with  our 
high-wage  products,  undercutting  their 
sales,  claiming  an  ever  larger  share  of 
our  domestic  market,  and  eating  into  our 
foreign  markets. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  recent  eco- 
nomic recovery  has  somewhat  alleviated 
the  critical  situation  which  existed  only 
a  year  ago,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
reason  for  optimism,  if  one  looks  at  the 
facts.  And  to  find  the  facts,  one  does 
not  have  to  go  far.    My  own  State  of 
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West  yirginla.  one  of  the  largest  glass- 
States  in  the  Nation,  has  been 
unfortunate  as  to  feel  and  suffer  t^e 
of  the  general  downtrend  in  the 
iiLdustry.   The  areas  of  Huntington 
Charleston,  where  some  of  the  larg- 
plants  in  the  Nation  are  located, 
some  time  been  on  the  list  of 
imemployment  areas.    The  most 
data  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  reveal  the  shocking  fact 
March  of  this  year,  when  the  re- 
had  allegedly  been  completely 
the    unemployment    rate    in 
o  city  areas  was  still  of  the  same 
it  was  in  the  heart  of  the  reces- 
stUl  greatly  exceeded  the  na- 
iverage  rate.    Compared  with  the 
percent  rate  in  Charleston  and  the 
rate  in  Huntington,  the  5.4 
;  national  unemployment  rate,  in- 
3eems  low.    And  these  are  unem- 
rates  In  areas  where  the  liveli- 
the  population  depends  to  a  con- 
extent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
industry. 

delve  into  the  factors  affecting 
present  condition  of  the  glass  Indus- 
shall  doubtless  be  disinclined  to 
it  primarily  a  reflection  of  the 
not  yet  fully  recovered  national 
An   even  cursory   glance   at 
fa4ts  will  indisputably  show  that  the 
of  the  glass  industry  is  much 
t^an  the  recent  recession,  and  that 
general  economic  recovery, 
it  has  somewhat   alleviated   the 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so  much 
the  prerecession  levels.     The  pri- 
^ause  of  the  troubles  besetting  the 
industry  obviously  has  to  be  sought 
else.    And  it  will  not  take 
searching  to  flnd  it.    A  brief,  but 
review  of  the  trend  exhibited 
imports  of  glass  and  glass  prod- 
d^ing  the  last  10  years  will  bring 
interesting  facts  which  will 
illustrate  the  impact  of  glass 
on  our  domestic  glass  industry, 
single  out  the  uncontrolled  im- 
a  major  source  of  its  difficulties. 
1950  and  1959,  the  imports 
glass  products   into   the  United 
increased    from    $14,357,000    to 
riiilllon.  or  6.2  times.    The  growth 
imports  was  less  spectacular  during 
half  of  the  decade,  but  exhibited 
by  leaps  and  bounds  during  its 
half.    Thus,  while  the  value  of 
imports  in  1954  was  almost  double 
1950.  it  more  than  tripled  be- 
1954  and  1959.    The  trend  of  the 
in  glass  imports  has  been  not 
significantly  upward  one,  but  also 
incf'easingly  upward  one.    The  value 
imports  in  1959  was.  for  example, 
above  that  in  1958.    In  view 
facts,  it  is — luifortunately — not 
to  flnd  that  during  the  1950's, 
gn^wth  rate  of  glass  imports  signifl- 
surpassed   the   already  vigorous 
increase  in  total  Imports.    As  a 
of  fact,  the  imports  of  glass  grew 
as  fast   as  did   the   overall 
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rapid  growth  of  glass  imports  was, 

other  hand,  not  compensated  by 

an  equjally.  or  even  similarly,  rapid  ex- 

pansio|i  of  glass  exports.    These  have 


followed  very  closely  the  growth  trend 
of  total  exports.  During  the  last  decade. 
the  exports  of  glass  and  glass  products 
of  U.S.  origin  have  Increased  from 
$47,673,000.  in  1950.  to  $84,275,000.  in 
1959.  This  1.8-times  increase  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  1.7-times  increase 
in  overall  exports.  The  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  trends  exhibited  by 
the  growth  of  imports  and  by  the  growth 
of  exports  of  glass  can  perhaps  best  be 
brought  to  the  fore  by  comparing  them. 
While  in  1950  the  imports  equaled  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  exports,  by 
1959  the  value  of  glass  imports  was  6 
percent  above  that  of  exports;  hence,  for 
the  first  time,  the  external  trade  in  glass 
products  showed  an  unfavorable  balance. 

If  the  growth  of  total  glass  imports 
over  the  last  decade  appears  extraordi- 
nary, the  increases  in  the  Imports  of  cer- 
tain specific  types  of  glass  products  have 
been  downright  spectacular.  The  im- 
ports of  fiat  glass,  for  example,  account- 
ing for  almost  60  percent  of  total  glass 
imports,  have  increased  ninefold;  and 
those  of  plain  sheet  glass — the  largest 
group  within  flat  glass,  and  alone  repre- 
senting over  37  percent  of  total  glass 
imports — were,  in  1959,  17.3  times  as 
large  as  those  in  1950. 

The  impact  of  such  a  flood  of  imports 
is  certainly  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  In 
the  field  of  flat  glass,  the  hardest  hit  by 
unfair  foreign  competition,  glass  prod- 
ucts coming  from  abroad  have  been 
claiming  an  increasingly  large  share  of 
the  domestic  market.  In  1958,  15.2  per- 
cent, by  value,  of  total  flat  glass  domestic 
consumption  was  of  foreign  origin;  in 
1959,  this  percentage  rose  to  17.2.  And 
the  story  does  not  end  there.  Because  of 
its  lower  prices  per  unit,  foreign  glass 
takes  away  from  the  domestic  glass  in- 
dustry much  more  business  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents  than  the  stated  value 
of  the  imports. 

When  we  realize  the  share  of  the 
domestic  market  that  such  imports  wwn- 
mand.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deterio- 
rated conditions  in  our  dcnnestic  glass  in- 
dustry, on  the  other,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  inroculs  which  foreign  glass  im- 
ports have  made  in  this  country  are  not 
due  to  an  additional  demand  for  foreign 
glass,  over  and  above  a  fully  satisfled 
demand  for  domestic  glass.  Here  there 
is  no  question  of  supplementary  supply: 
the  problem  is  one  of  displacement,  sheer 
and  simple,  of  domestic  glass  by  foreign 
comp>etltion. 

Mr.  President,  competition  has  always 
been  the  ideal  of  American  economic 
freedom,  and  all  of  us  heartily  subscribe 
to  it.  But  competition  as  envisaged  by 
an  American  businessman  and,  indeed, 
by  every  honest  businessman  is  a  fair 
contest,  not  one  in  which  one  side  has 
been  handicapped  and  the  other  enjoys 
all  the  advantages.  The  principle  of 
fairness  in  competition  is  so  ingrained 
in  our  economic  life  that  legislation  to 
control  unfair  and  cutthroat  competition 
within  the  United  States  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress.  Tet  practically  nothing 
has  been  done  to  state  this  principle  for- 
mally in  regard  to  our  dealings  In  foreign 
trade  and  to  protect  otir  industries  from 
unfair  foreign  competition.    There  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  the  competition  of 
foreign  glass  products  cannot  be  con- 
sidered fair.  It  is  hardly  iair  competi- 
tion when  foreign  producers,  making 
uood  use  of  the  most  modem  plants,  com- 
pletely rebuilt  after  the  war,  and 
equipped  with  the  latest  type  machinery, 
can  avail  themselves  of  cheap  labor  at  a 
cost  considerably  lower  than  the  wages 
paid  by  the  American  glass  industi-y.  The 
efficiency  of  foreign  plants  equals,  and  at 
times  even  surpasses,  that  of  the  glas.s 
plants  in  this  country;  yet.  this  high  pro- 
ductivity is  not  passed  on  to  the  workers, 
in  the  form  of  high  wages.  A  recent  sur- 
vey of  the  wages  paid  to  workers  in  the 
foreign  flat-glass  industry  indicates  that 
they  amounted  to  no  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  American  wages,  in  the  case 
of  Belgium;  and  to  significantly  less,  in 
the  case  of  other  countries.  The  Ameri- 
can flat-glass  industi-y,  in  which  the 
woikers  earned,  in  1959,  an  average  of 
$3.16  an  hour,  and  which  is  handicapped 
by  somewhat  obsolescing  machinery,  can 
in  no  way  compete  with  foreign  produc- 
ers imder  such  conditions. 

This,  then.  Mr.  President,  is  the  situa- 
tion of  our  glass  industry,  in  brief :  The 
industry  is  declining  because  of  low-cost, 
cheap-labor  imports  from  abroad.  Once 
we  have  established  this  fact — and  we 
could  hardly  escape  such  a  conclusion, 
considering  everything  that  has  been 
said  so  far — we  must  look  for  an  effective 
remedy.  The  obvious  remedy  is  to  cut 
down  on  imports.  This  can  readily  be 
accomplished  by  placing  a  realistic 
tariff  on  imports  of  the  glass  items  which 
in  the  past  have  been  flooding  our  mar- 
kets. Thus,  we  can  compensate  for  the 
low  cost  of  foreign  labor,  and  can  enable 
our  glass  producers  to  compete  on  an 
equal  basis  witli  the  foreign  glass  indus- 
try. Let  those  who  doubt  the  effective- 
ness of  a  high  protective  tariff  consider 
the  facts  which  became  apparent  from 
an  analysis  of  glass  imports  in  relation 
to  tariff  rates.  These  indicate  that  the 
imix)rts  of  glass  products  on  which 
higher  customs  duties  are  levied  have 
registered  a  much  lower  rate  of  growth 
than  have  the  imports  of  low-tariff 
items.  While  on  a  number  of  other  glass 
products,  duties  up  to  50  percent  ad 
valorem  are  levied,  the  specific  duties 
levied  on  plain  sheet  glass,  when  con- 
verted into  proportional  figures,  range 
between  11  percent  and  18  percent  of  the 
value  of  the  imports.  Etoubtless.  an  18 
percent  duty  is  insufficient  to  off.set  wage 
differentials  of  75  percent. 

What  is  needed,  then,  is  a  realistic 
tariff  on  glass  imports.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  is  Senate  bill  2882.  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Trade  Act  of  1960, 
which  would  empower  the  President, 
after  appropriate  investigation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  consultation  with 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  and  other 
interested  agencies,  to  increase  duties  or 
establish  quotas  on  Imports  whenever 
such  imports  have  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  U.S.  products,  by  virtue  of 
wage-cost  differentials.  The  glass  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  has  much  to 
gain  from  the  passage  of  such  a  law— 
the  regaining  of  its  health,  and  perhaps 
even  a  new  chance  for  life,  growth,  and 
prosperity. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoTTKG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  glad  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  called  attention  to 
this  problem.  The  bill  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  introduced  by  me,  together 
with  a  number  of  cosponsors.  We  be- 
lieve it  constitutes  a  moderate  and  rea- 
listic approach  to  this  problem.  The  bill 
was  prepared  in  conjunction  with  leaders 
of  the  men's  clothing  industry  and  with 
representatives  of  the  labor  unions  con- 
cerned with  that  industry,  in  particular, 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  headed  by  Mr.  Jacob  S.  Po- 
tofsky. 

I  have  always  been  a  stanch  sup- 
ixjrter  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act;  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
abandon  that  principle.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  foreign  trade  is 
essential  to  our  Nation  and  to  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world. 

The  world  economic  situation  today  is 
different  from  that  of  a  few  years  ago; 
and  I  believe  we  must  realistically  face 
that  fact.  A  number  of  industries  in 
our  country  are  being  injured  by  im- 
ports in  increasing  numbers,  especially 
from  low-wage  areas  of  the  world.  I 
refer  to  industries  such  as  the  glass  in- 
dustiT,  just  mentioned  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the 
textile  industry,  the  ceramic  products 
industry,  scientiflc  and  optical  equip- 
ment makers,  the  shoe  industry,  and 
many  othei-s. 

Mr.  Piesident.  in  an  overall  sense,  I 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  revive  our 
balance  of  payments  situation,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  increase  exr>orts;  and  I 
believe  evei-y  effort  should  be  made  to 
do  so. 

Need  for  action  to  aid  certain  affected 
American  industries  injured  as  a  conse- 
quence of  increased  amounts  of  low- 
wa?;e  produced  imports  coming  into  the 
United  States  was  brought  most  forcibly 
to  my  attention  through  a  comparison 
of  certain  types  of  domestic  and  im- 
ported men's  clothing.  Tailors  in  Japan, 
Hong  Kong,  and  other  low-wage  coun- 
tries are  paid  from  12  cents  to  15  cents 
an  hour,  whereas  tailors  in  this  country 
were  paid  10  or  15  times  that  much. 
The  lesult  has  been  that  Japanese  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  have  been  able  to 
deliver  the  very  finest  quality  men's  suits, 
in  this  country  to  be  sold  at  retail  in 
our  stores  for  approximately  $50. 
whereas  such  suits,  when  made  in  the 
United  States,  would  have  to  sell  for  a 
great  deal  more.  These  are  approxi- 
mate figures,  but  they  show  how  impor- 
tant and  significant  this  problem  is. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  after  such  a 
suit  is  manufactured  in  Japan,  It  can 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  where  it  is 
sold  on  the  market  here  for  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  selling  price  of  a  similar 


suit  which   was  manufactured   in  this 
coimtry  for  the  American  market. 

I  know  that  the  same  problem  faces 
the  American  glass  industry.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
many  times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us — particu- 
larly those  of  us  who  are  friends  of  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act- 
must  do  something  to  meet  this  problem 
realistically  and  within  the  framework 
of  this  act.  lest  we  be  faced  with  the 
insistence  in  this  country  that  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  be  done 
away  with.  I  am  afraid  I  can  see  that 
demand  coming;  and  I  cannot  blame 
those  who  are  engaged  in  certain  Amer- 
ican industries  or  those  who  work  in 
those  industries  and  are  being  thrown 
out  of  jobs,  for  their  insistence  in  this 
regard. 

For  example.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  it  is  very  significant  that  the  AFL- 
CIO.  which  has  traditionally  supported  a 
rather  liberal  trade  policy,  at  their  last 
annual  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
in  which  it  was  stated,  in  substance,  that 
this  matter  should  receive  immediate 
study  and  attention.  I  know  how  wor- 
ried the  leadership  and  the  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Un- 
ion are  about  this  problem  as  it  affects 
the  men's  clothing  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  problem 
will  be  one  of  the  great  and  important 
domestic  problems  which  we  will  have 
to  face  up  to  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  has  international  overtones,  because 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  countries 
involved  must  engage  in  foreign  trade: 
and  if  they  do  not  engage  in  trade  with 
us.  they  may  very  likely  be  forced  into 
trading  with  countries  which  are  not  so 
friendly  to  us.  It  is  well  known  that 
trade  ties  naturally  develop  and  grow 
into  other  ties. 

The  bill  (S.  2882)  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  today  is,  I  believe,  a  mod- 
erate and  realistic  approach.  It  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  the  flnd- 
ing  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  asserted 
that  injury  to  a  domestic  industry  is  a 
result  of  low-wage  ccmpetition.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  changed 
so  that  the  Tariff  Commission  would 
make  the  relevant  findings,  as  long  as 
such  findings  are  not  binding  on  the 
President,  who  in  S.  2882  makes  the  final 
decision,  approving  or  disapproving  the 
Secretai-y  of  Labor's  recommendation 
for  relief.  The  President  always  mmt 
be  in  command  of  the  overall  situation. 
In  consonance  with  the  needs  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  he  might  wish  to  override  a 
decision  which  had  been  made  by  either 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Tariff 
Cwnmission,  and  I  feel  he  should  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  as  presently  is  the 
case  under  the  "escape  clause "  provi- 
sions of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  raised  this  matter.  I  know, 
from  talks  with  my  colleagues,  that  this 
problem  is  of  increasing  importance  in 
many  areas  of  our  country.  It  would  be 
extremely  helpful  to  have  a  full  study 
made  of  it.  This  matter  must  not  be 
taken  lightly,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  great  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
had  temporarily  forgotten  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  bill.  His  statonent  is  in 
keeping  with  his  practice  to  seek  a  real- 
istic solution  to  our  problems.  I  cer- 
tainly compliment  him  upon  having  de- 
vised this  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 
I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  our  discussion  here  today  and 
for  his  remarks.  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  seek  to  press  for  passage  of  this  kind 
of  legislation,  so  it  will  help  our  domestic 
indastries  and  the  people  who  work  in 
them. 
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Asleep  are  the  ranks  of  the  dead; 
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Un(Jer  the  other,  the  Gray. 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Monday,  May  30.  is  Memorial 
Day.  This  is  a  day  during  which  we 
Americans  should  renew  our  pledge  of  al- 
legiance to  the  principles  of  this  coun- 
try. 

In  1868,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  issued  an  order  designat- 
ing the  30th  of  May  as  one  on  which  the 
graves  of  soldiers  would  be  decorated. 
This  holiday  was  originally  devoted  to 
honoring  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
In  the  Civil  War,  but  is  now  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  dead  of  all 
other  wars  fought  by  this  country. 

This  is  a  day  when  we.  the  living, 
should  recall  the  loyal  and  courageous 
men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  this  country  during  the  wars  in 
our  history. 

Perhaps  for  some  of  us  this  legal  holi- 
day will  mean  nothing  more  than  a 
chance  to  take  a  long  weekend  at  the 
beach,  or  a  lazy  day  at  home,  or  a  drive 
to  the  mountains.  But,  for  those  of  us 
who  lost  sons,  husbands,  and  other  loved 
ones  while  they  were  performing  service 
to  this  country.  Memorial  Day  has  a 
much  more  special  meaning. 

May  30  should  be  a  time  for  all  of  us 
in  the  United  States  to  reflect  on  the 
h«-olc  deeds  of  those  who  died  when  the 
call  of  duty  took  them  from  their  homes 
and  jobs.  These  dead  struggled  to  pre- 
serve the  rights  which  all  of  us  now  en- 
Joy.  These  dead  gave  their  lives  for  a 
principle— the  principle  of  preserving 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  free 
land. 

The  ideals  on  which  this  country  is 
built  have  been  sustained  through  the 
efforts  of  those  who  were  willing  to  give 
their  lives  to  fight  for  than. 

It  is  the  hope  that  all  Americans  will 
pause  on  this  Memorial  Day.  I960  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
die  for  the  freedom  of  this  country 

We  sometimes,  under  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  material  thoughts,  forget  that  we 
j^'it  ^TT*.?^Y*y^  enjoyed  freedom  here 
in  the  United  States.    Many  times,  as  at 

threat^S*'  ^^^  '""^^"^  ^  ^nd  has  been 
Let  us  remember  those  who  died  for 
^m,w"^-    "  ^  ^  this  spirit  that  we 
snouJd  observe  Decoration  Day. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  moved  the 
women  of  Columbus.  Miss.,  to  strew 
flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  Union  sol- 
diers and  the  Confederate  dead.   Francis 
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From  ;he  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 

The  desolate  mourners  go. 
Lovingly  laden  with  flowers 

for  the  friend  and  the  foe, 
the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Wai  ;lng  the  judgment  day; 
the  roses,  the  Blue; 
the  lilies,  the  Gray. 
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Finch  put  this  spirit  Into  the  poem 
Blue  and  the  Gray." 


an  equal  splendor 
morning  sun  rays  fall. 
\  touch.  Impartially  tender, 
the  blossoms  blooming  for  all; 
the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Wai  ;lng  the  Judgment  day; 
*Brold(  red  with  gold,  the  Blue; 
MellDwed  with  gold,  the  Gray. 


the  summer  calleth, 
forest  and  fleld  of  grain 
equal  ^lurmur  falleth 
:ooling  drip  of  the  rain; 
the  sod  and  the  dew. 
Waling  the  Judgment  day; 
the  rain,  the  Blue; 
^Ith  the  rain,  the  Gray. 


)ut  not  with  upbraiding, 
jenerous  deed  was  done; 
storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
bi  aver  battle  was  won; 
iie  sod  and  the  dew, 
Wait  ;ng  the  Judgment  day; 
I  he  blossoms,  the  Blue; 
the  garlands,  the  Oray. 


shall  the  war  cry  sever, 
winding  rivers  be  red; 
bi  nish  o\u  anger  forever 
ei    they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead  • 
Under  t  he  sod  and  the  dew, 
Wait^ig  the  Judgment  day; 
tears  for  the  Blue, 
and  love  for  the  Gray. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
*i  today.  May  27,  1960,  he  pre- 
to  the  President  of  the  United 
Jae  enrolled  bill  (S.  1833)  author- 
establishment  of  a  national  his- 
te  at  Bents  Old  Port,  near  La 
Colo. 
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ADJOt  RNMENT  TO  TUESDAY  NEXT 


BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
i'reside:  it,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
-  stand  in  adjournment  untU  12 


ate  nov 


o'clock  loon  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
2  o  clocl :  and  20  minutes  p.m.)  under  the 
order  pieviously  entered,  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  Tuesday,  May  31.  i960,  at 


12  oclo< k  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  27.  1960: 

Fromottons   in  the  Regular  Akmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  Stotes  Code,  sections  3384  and  3299. 
All  officers  are  subject  to  physical  exami- 
nation required  by  law. 

To  be  majors 

Abram5.  Lester  W  ,  080530. 

Ackerson,  Frederic,  060562. 

Adamo.  Pascal,  080531. 

Adler.  George,  081939. 

Aguilar,  Arthur,  080533. 

Allen,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  081940. 

Allen,  Glenn  L.,  Jr.,  084583. 

Allen,  Richard  H..  050603. 

Allender,  Nicholas  V..  Jr..  080537. 

Almand,  Benjamin  P.,  3d.  081942. 

Anderholm.  CecU  C.  081944. 

Andersen.  Gilbert  K.,  O6S098. 

Anderson,  Prank  E.,  080539. 

Anderson,  Merlin  W.,  050684. 

Anderson.  Warren  S.,  081947. 

Arbuckle,  Robert  C.  080643. 

Armstrong,  Russell  B.,  Jr.,  080544.     - 

Arnold,  Robert  E..  028313. 

Askln,  Henry  W.,  084053. 

Aston,  I>avld  T..  080545. 

Babbitt,  Bruce  C.  061 198. 

Baer,  Robert  J.,  050684. 

Bagley,  James  C,  080647. 

Bailey,  Kenneth  L..  080649. 

Bailey.  Marshall  E..  063737. 

Ball.  Harry  P.,  050672. 

Bandy,  Alva  H..  063230. 

Banse-Pay,  Frederick  V..  080553. 

Harnett,  Clarence  C,  O80654. 

Bamett,  David  E.,  Jr.,  028356. 

Barnhizer,  Harry  J..  080555. 

Barone,  Sandro  A..  080666. 

Bartley.  Hugh  J..  060621. 

Basgall.  Julian  E..  087471. 

Bate,  Roger  R..  050583. 

Beard.  J.  B.,  084450. 

Beaty.  Edward  R..  080562. 
Becker.  Arthur  A.,  050591. 
Bell,  Raymond  E..  060666. 
Bennett,  Paul  M.,  063593. 
Benson,  James  W.,  076861. 
Benson,  Thomas  E..  060691. 
Berridge.  William  J..  080576. 
Betlt.  Joseph  W..  080580. 
Bevins,  EXavid  G..  084589. 
Bielicki.  Theodore  C,  050625. 
Biles.  Shelton  B.,  Jr.,  050598. 
Bishop,  John  H..  080584. 
Black,  Charles  S.  080686. 
Black,  James  R,,  Jr.,  080566. 
Blackman,  Edward  B..  080687. 
Blackwell.  Roy  V..  080588. 
Blair,  Bruce  E..  080689. 
Bland,  George  E.,  050821. 
Bledsoe,  Thomas  D.,  Jr..  081959. 
Bleiman,  Junius  J.,  050581. 
Bletz,  Donald  P.,  056739. 
Boardman,  Donald  R..  089034. 
Boerger,  Prank  C,  060579. 
Boerger,  Philip  T..  050618. 
Bohn.  William  W..  080590. 
Bolke,  Francis  G..  080591. 
Borges,  Richard  A..  080593. 
Bovee,  Warren  A..  081961 
Boyd,  William  E.,  080598. 
Boyle,  Germain  P.,  063227. 
Bradley,  Robert  W..  080600. 
Brldenbaugh,  Donald  D  .  080607 
Brldgman,  J.  Alllngton.  Jr.,  081965 
Briercheck,  Raymond  D..  088017 
Bronson,  Don  H,  084593 
Brown.  Kitchen  N..  O80614 
Brown.  William  D..  O60828. 
Bruggee,  Robert  O..  080617. 
Buckingham.  James  S.,  080619. 
Buddee,  Rudolph  S..  088019. 


1960 

Bullock.  Baxter  M..  080621. 
Burch.  Robert  L.,  080633. 
Burke.  Donald  D..  080625. 
Burner,  Jean  P.  C>60722. 
Burnette  Thomas  N.,  080627. 
Btirrus,  Charles  C.  081970. 
Burton,  Donovan  P.,  050622. 
Bushnell,  James  L..  060697. 
Butler,  David  C,  080631. 
Butler,  Frank  L.,  O806S2. 
r«dmus,  George  W..  080633. 
Cahlll,  George  T.,  Jr.,  076864. 
Callan,  Paul  C,  060833. 
Calllnan,  Patrick  M..  080634. 
Campbell.  Norman  J..  081971. 
Capka.  Theodore  J.,  084506. 
CiU-lson,  Carsten  D..  080638. 
Carroll,  Edward  P..  080640. 
Carson,  John  L..  080641. 
Cassell,  John  W..  080642. 
Castrale,  James.  080644. 
Catania.  Alfred  J.,  080645. 
Causgrove,  Bernard  T.,  080647. 
Chapin,  Russel  D.,  076858. 
Chase.  Jack  P..  080640. 
Cheatham.  Jesse  R.,  076859. 
Child,  John  L..  061197. 
Chrzanowskl,  John  Z..  076860. 
Clark.  James  D..  081973. 
Clark,  John  E.,  081974. 
Clark,  Richard  S..  084598. 
Clark,  WillU  H..  060686. 
Clarke,  Arthur  M..  078764. 
Cleland.  John  R.  D..  Jr..  041361. 
Cline.  Edbert  C.  080669. 
Coghill,  William  P.,  060763. 
Collins,  Gilbert  R..  080665. 
Conger.  William  E..  Jr..  060858. 
Conley,  Richard  H..  O64064. 
Connolly,  John  E..  078769. 
Connors.  William  J..  081977. 
Conway.  WtJter  E..  081978. 
Cooper.  William  R..  080673. 
Copeland.  Edward  A..  076863. 
Copp,  Duport  M..  080674. 
Coetilla.  Fred.  080679. 
Counts.  Charles  R..  061I96. 
Craig.  Robert  J.,  081081. 
Cramer.  Rol>ert  O.,  028109. 
Cronln.  WiUiam  B..  050787. 
Culln.  John  E.,  050664. 
Curtis.  Robert  T..  060634. 
Dalton.  Dermot  P.,  080686. 
Davidson.  Kenneth  E..  060569. 
Davidson.  Lonnle  M..  081986. 
Davlno.  Ixnils,  080688. 
Davis.  Charles  E.,  080689. 
Davis.  Samuel  P..  Sd.  028393. 
DeByle.  George  A.,  080693. 
de  Gil.  Bernard  P..  Jr..  O50794. 
Deegan,  Richard  J.,  060779. 
DelMar.  Henry  R..  076806. 
Delistraty.  John.  060706. 
Deming.  Donald  A.,  081988. 
Dettrey.  Glenn  W..  038546. 
Dewhirst.  Sam  T..  080702. 
Dexter.  Donald  U.,  Jr.,  060834. 
Diaz.  Victor  P..  076866. 
Dierauf.  Prank,  Jr..  083594. 
Diggs.  Jack  P..  076868. 
Dillon,  Francis  H..  Jr.,  080706. 
Dixon.  Billy  L.,  080708. 
Dodd.  Frederick  A..  028514. 
Doeppner.  Thomas  W..  076860. 
Doherty.  Philip  A.,  083595. 
Donahue,  James  J.,  Jr.,  076870. 
Donaldson.  Kenneth  C,  080711. 
Doppel.  Leroy.  080712. 
Dowden.  Richard  L..  080716. 
Dundas.  Gerald  W..  081992. 
Dunham,  Jack  V..  050668. 
Dunlop.  John.  080724. 
Dupart.  William  L..  080727. 
Duquemln.  Gordon  J..  050784. 
Egger,  James  B..  060695. 
Ellett,  Charlea  C,  076872. 
Ellis,  Richard  E..  076873. 
Ellison.  Paul  P..  Jr..  080740. 
Elvlngton.  Carl  W..  078819. 
Elwell,  Raymond  G..  080741. 
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Emerson,  Henry  E.,  050868. 
Ensor.  John  O..  080743. 
Eskes.  James  N..  086126. 
Faith,  John  C.  050600. 
Fell,  Joseph  G..  080753. 
Pell.  Thomas  P..  081006. 
Ferguson.  Thomas  J..  081997. 
Pilby,  Robert  A..  080755. 
Flmianl,  Joseph  C.  076875. 
Finley,  Joe  W..  028699. 
Fisher,  Henry  A..  Jr  .  063274. 
Fitzgerald,  Etouglas  I..  078832. 
Fleming,  Robert  W..  Jr.,  066737. 
Flynn,  Joseph  V..  060762. 
Flynn,  Thomas  B.,  080763. 
Foley,  Francis  E.,  060764. 
Forlnaeh,  Cecil  L.,  062846. 
Fourt,  Herbert  J.,  080769. 
Fowler,  Philip  J  ,  080770. 
Fox.  Archie  C,  080771. 
Fox,  Thomas  J.,  082001. 
Frame,  Golden  J.,  080772. 
Franzek,  Theodore  D..  080773. 
Praser,  James  P.,  060580. 
Prazler,  RawLs  H.,  061067. 
Frisbie.  Gilbert  A..  063116. 
Frol,  Anthony  B.,  080776. 
Oabelia,  George  T.,  080779. 
Gaddle,  John  G.,  060710. 
Granz,  Edward  C.  Jr..  060570. 
Gardner,  Bernard  J..  050679. 
Gardner,  Richard  M..  076877. 
Garland.  Albert  N..  062006. 
Garr,  Arthur  S.,  080782. 
Gemmer.  Frederick  L..  082007. 
Gentry,  Clarence  E..  060784. 
Geracl,  Albert  J.,  050786. 
Gerber,  Austin  J.,  068175. 
Gerrity,  John  L..  OS0648. 
Gertie.  Raymond  J..  076878. 
Gibbs,  Cyrus  L.,  080788. 
Gigliotti.  Frank  J..  064617. 
GIU,  Harvey  K..  080780. 
Glllaspey.  Bruce  N..  060654. 
Gillentiue,  Lunceford  P..  082000. 
Goepper,  Edwin  S..  Jr.,  Oe201Z 
Goley,  Byron  H..  080797. 
Goodman,  John  P.,  Jr..  062997. 
Goodman.  William  P.,  062007. 
Goodwin.  Andrew  L.,  062014. 
Gordlnier,  Ted  B..  082015. 
Gordner,  Henry  L..  080800. 
Gossett,  Warren  R..  060676. 
Ooyne,  Earl  W.,  084621. 
Grabb,  Robert  F..  061060. 
Grant,  William  D..  050716. 
Greer,  Herman  K.,  080806. 
Griffith,  Robert  E..  060811. 
Guiang,  Marcelino  C.  080814. 
Qursky.  Alex  P..  060817. 
Oysln,  Thomas  W.,  060810. 
Hack,  Sidney,  060820. 
Haig,  Alexander  M..  Jr.,  050700. 
Halght.  Chauncy  P.,  O80824. 
Haile,  William  G..  080007. 
Haldane,  Robert,  050742. 
Hale,  Albert  C.  080825. 
Hall,  Ohio  C.  080827. 
Halllgan,  Arthur  J..  083601. 
Hanunack,  J.  Y..  084624 
Hanna,  Thomas  G.,  080634. 
Haralson,  Browning  R.,  080836 
Hardin,  George  B.,  Jr.,  O808S7. 
Harrlgan,  Thomas  Y.,  080838. 
Harris.  Neal  W.,  080841. 
Harrison,  James  J.,  080844. 
Harvey,  WUllam  T..  080846. 
Haskin,  Milton  L..  050637. 
'  Hatch,  Kenneth  M..  050640. 
Hauck,  Wayne  O.,  Jr..  050807. 
Haugen,  George  LeR..  050643. 
Hawk,  Edwin  L..  080848. 
Hawkins,  Harold  M..  064627. 
Hawley,  George  R.,  Jr..  060850. 
Hayes,  Lincoln  R..  080851. 
Haynes.  Chester  H.,  080864. 
Hayward,  Fred  O..  Jr..  080101. 
Helser,  Rolland  V..  050738. 
Helsser,  George  D.,  050805. 
Henderson.  John  R..  080858. 


Hendrlcson.  Harold  M.,  080859. 
Herlng.  Dandridge  P..  050696. 
Hessler,  Robo-t  J..  060863. 
Hill,  Henry  W.,  O50756. 
Hill,  Joseph  A..  061065. 
Himic,  Steve  P.,  080867. 
Hisaka.  Masakatsu.  080871. 
Hockaday.  Spencer  T.,  080872. 
Hollander.  Bennet  N.,  OS069S. 
Holmes,  Kenneth  E..  082025. 
Holt.  Robert  B.,  080875. 
Hon.  William  l^tacL..  082036. 
Honeman.  Donald  E..  080876. 
Hooten,  Thomas  H.,  061960. 
Hoover,  John  E..  050620. 
Hoshal.  Quentin  S.,  062029. 
Houston.  Frank  W.,  080883. 
Rowland.  Frederick  P..  076884. 
Hubble.  James  E.,  080687. 
Hubble.  Philip  C,  082030. 
Hutchison,  Robert  P.,  076885. 
Hutto,  Charles  L..  076686. 
Hyde.  Thomas  I..  080603. 
Ickler,  Julius  P..  050667. 
Ivey.  Ashley,  083608. 
Jachens.  Richard  C,  060899. 
Jackson.  Henry  T.,  080902. 
Jackson.  Robert  H..  063804. 
Jacobson,  Arthur  J..  080904. 
Jaoobson.  Carroll  C.  Jr..  O60611. 
Jansen.  Prank  J..  084057. 
Jardon.  Eldo  B.,  080906. 
Jewell,  Jack  P.,  080906. 
Jobst,  John  W..  080909. 
Johnson.  Ervln  V.,  060117. 
Johnson.  Jamea  A.,  A60688. 
Johnson.  Robert  E..  064633. 
Johnston.  Carl  T.,  067SS8. 
Jones,  OecU  R..  060912. 
Jones,  David  L.,  0768881 
Jones.  Donsdd  M..  063032. 
Jones.  Homer  H..  080915. 
Jones.  Leon  C.  089079. 
Jones,  Murray  Q.,  060917. 
Jung,  Gordon  C,  080920. 
Karr,  Guy  A.,  Jr.,  080922. 
Kataglrl,  Taro,  060024. 
Kattner,  Stanley  J.,  080925. 
Kay.  Herbert  J.,  080926. 
Keefer,  Robert  J..  060928. 
Keet.  Robert  T..  080929. 
Kegglns.  Alfred  O..  065587. 
Kelly.  Joseph  B..  068233. 
Kennedy.  Maurice  J..  080034. 
Kennedy,  Robert  J.,  060610. 
Kerig.  Dwan  V.,  086172. 
Kies.  Robert  H.,  060039. 
Kilbourne.  Charles  A..  060940. 
Kimball.  George  E..  06(»42. 
King.  Robert  A..  050707. 
Kinney,  John  C,  063277. 
Kinsey.  John  D.  Z..  088517. 
Knight.  John  N..  076890. 
Knipe.  WlUis  H..  050829. 
Knudson.  Wade  E..  080948. 
Koch.  Robert  J.,  050874. 
Koenlg,  Paul  H..  084641. 
Koob,  Robert  A..  084866. 
Kramer.  David  O..  080950. 
Krometis.  August  A..  060951. 
Kulhanek.  Bema«l  J..  080953. 
Kussmaul.  WilUam  O..  Jr.,  083086. 
Lambextus.  Wlllard  L..  O80954. 
Lange.  Wells  B.,  050767. 
Lassetter,  James  D.,  082037. 
Lauterbach,  John  W.,  Jr..  050727. 
Law.  William  T..  082040. 
Lawlng,  Clarence  E..  084058. 
Lawless.  Raymond  B.,  060959. 
LeBlanc,  Melvin  V..  050690. 
LeComte.  Roger  L.,  060961. 
Ledda.  Daniel  L..  082042. 
Lee.  Leonard  S..  084458. 
Lemberes,  Alexander,  O50754. 
Lewey.  Merle  C,  060969. 
Lighthall,  John  A..  063739. 
Linn,  William  E.,  080975. 
Linrothe,  Robert  N.,  080976. 
Lipscomb,  John  R.,  080977. 
Little,  John  T.,  060978. 
Uttle,  Selby  P..  Jr.,  050660. 
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Littlestone,  Richard  A.,  060368. 
Utton,  Andrew  ImB.,  OeOOTB. 
Lof tus,  Joseph  P..  Jr..  084046. 
Longbotbam,  Ralpb  M..  Jr..  O80M6. 
LoomiB.  Robert  K.,  060986. 
Lowe.  Laddie  L.,  080088. 
Lulck.  Alton  LaV..  080990. 
Lukens,  Walter  P.,  060801. 
Lyle.  Paul  B.,  080993. 
Lynch.  Eugene  U...  076881. 
Lynch.  Thomas  B.,  083046. 
Lynn,  George  A..  060693. 
Maddox.  William  J.,  Jr.,  076892. 
liader,  WUllam  P..  081000. 
Maher.  John  R..  Jr..  076893. 
Bdahr,  Warren  C,  081002. 
Maler.  Aaron  D.,  060559. 
Majeske.  Arthiir,  081003. 
Mallett,  Charles  S.  T..  060819. 
Malone.  Albert  C.  Jr.,  063376. 
Maloney.  George  A.,  050862. 
Mangones.  Robert  J.,  081004. 
Marcum.  Robert  D.,  O8S806. 
Marc\]s.  MUton  S..  084467. 
Marin.  Gerald  S.,  081006. 
Markstelner.  John  A.,  081008. 
Mamoch.  Gabriel  W..  Jr.,  081000. 
Martin,  James  J..  081013. 
Mastin.  John  W..  060582. 
Mathews,  Morgan  H.,  081017. 
Mattern,  James  P.,  050713. 
Mayer.  Merle  W.,  061020. 
McAbee.  Pilmore  W.,  076396. 
McAdoo.  Richard  P..  OS0609. 
McAuley.  Edward.  082051. 
McCairrey,  Donald  J.,  081022. 
McClenahan,  Prank  C,  O8206S. 
McClung,  Boniface  D..  081036. 
McClure.  Marshall  D..  056767. 
McCord.  Robert  E..  050803. 
McCoy,  James  M.,  087568. 
McCoy.  Joseph.  081028. 
McCue,  Edward  P..  028118. 
McCue,  Rufus  G..  Jr.,  081020. 
MoGee,  William  G.,  050855. 
McOilton.  Howard  J.,  083056. 
McHugh.  John  J..  081031. 
Mclntire.  John  B.,  083057. 
Mclntlre.  Ralph  W.,  081033. 
McKenna,  Warren  E.,  081033. 
McKenzie,  James  E.,  081034. 
McKenzie.  William  E.,  081035. 
McKinney,  James  E..  084648. 
McLeod.  Glenwood  P.,  O810S8. 
McMahon.  Leo  T..  Jr.,  041352. 
McMlnn.  John  H..  081039. 
McNeU.  Robert  J..  050756. 
Melton.  Charles  A..  081042. 
Merritt.  Doyle,  028174. 
Meyer,  Warren  J..  081046. 
MUes,  Ptancls  C,  083608. 
Miller.  Frederic  G..  081052. 
Miller,  John  M.,  050692. 
Miller,  WiUlam  R..  O8105S. 
Milligan.  Carey  W.,  028125. 
Mills.  Stanley  R..  O82062. 
Minyard.  James  T.,  084660. 
Mitchell.  Erwin  McL..  081058. 
Mittenzwei.  Prancls  X..  081060. 
Mlze.  James  C.  O81061. 
Montague,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  OS0578. 
Moore,  Charles  E.,  O81065. 
Moore,  Ernest  L.,  081067. 
Moore,  Harold  L.,  081068. 
Moore,  Jesse  N..  078093 
Moore,  Walt«-  N.,  Jr..  076898. 
Morgan,  WlUUm,  084651. 
Morley,  Leonard  A-,  082065. 
Morrow,  Thomas  O.,  O81076. 
Morton,  Ernest  L..  Jr.,  082066. 
Mosser,  Richard  B.,  081078. 
Mulhem,  John  P.,  O82067. 
Murphy,  David  J..  076900. 
Minray.  Stephen  S.,  080152. 
Nairn,  William  W.,  3d.  050720. 
Nalcr.  John  L.,  063736. 
Nelson.  Ivan  C,  082060. 
Nickel,  Wallace  E.,  050695 
Nietman.  Charles  P.,  081092. 
Nightingale,  Cjkirdner  S..  081003. 
Nolph.  WUllam  H.,  081096. 
Norris.  Charles  R..  076902. 
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Sargent, 

Scarb;  ough 

Schm  dt, 

Schne  Ider 

Schne  pf 

Schror 

Schutier 

Schuli  necht 

Schwt  rtz, 

Scogg^ns 

Scott. 

SelbeHt 

Seneci  lal 

Serboisek 

Sevdy 

Sheffle 

Shendan 

Shimc^ 

Short, 

ShumAker 
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Ncttt  ge,  Paul  E.,  081097. 

,  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  081099. 
,  Torn  M-.;  081103. 
Salge.  O81104. 
Richard  R.,  081113. 
Osbutn,  Wayne,  E.,  081114. 
Gaylord,  G..  081119. 
,  Maurice,  083613. 
Brandon  L.,  081121. 
David  T.,  081125. 
,  JohnA..  081126. 
Henry  C.  050725. 
John  G..  060681. 
FrancU  E..  076906. 
,MelvlnL..081129. 
Peck^am,  Robert  DeW.,  060740. 
.  Leonard  M.,  083076. 
,  John  L.,  081131. 
.  Robert  H..  0811S2. 
,  Tom  J.,  050781. 
,  Mll\mi  D.,  Jr.,  060604. 
,  Philip  E.,  081136. 
Philip,  Eric  C,  075411. 
,  Jack  T.,  083079. 
,  Walter  R.,  Jr.,  O811S0. 

MitcheU,  081140. 
Clifford  H.,  Jr..  084660. 
.  Nardeth,  W.,  08114S. 
Ralph  M.,  084661. 
Patsy  M.,  084662. 
WUllam  D..  081145. 
,  Eugene  C.  O81150. 
,  James  P..  081152. 
.  Otto  E.,  082088. 
George  P.,  088610. 
Prou4foot,  Robert  J.,  081154. 
Louis,  050666. 
Edward  L.,  037688. 
John  R.,  050826. 
miUam  A..  08116S. 
Raua  :h.  Arthur  R..  084880. 
[Charles  G..  081165. 
Donald  P..  083618. 
Robert  J.,  060900. 
,  John  H..  084666. 
Cermlt  D..  O60682. 
AUred  J..Jt..  081168. 
Daniel  P.,  064883. 
,  Harry  B..  Jr.,  081 174. 
Reynolds.  Ronald  J.,  084667. 
Delbert  E.,  081175. 

Hal  C.  Jr..  060662. 
.  Lyman  C,  085796. 
Rlchl^,  Howard  M.,  O64062. 
BvereUL.,  081182. 
.PhUllpW.,081183. 
David  R.,  081184. 
Stanford,  083086. 
n.  James  R..  Jr.,  060588. 
,  Ralph  C.  076912. 
,  Thomas  E.,  060786. 
Norman  R.,  060600. 
William  P.,  081 193. 
Carl  K.,  060777. 
Dempsey  R.,  087905. 
Rutle^ge.  Walton  A.,  081190. 

Sam  W.,  076914. 
Salisb^ury,  Norman  J.,  050802. 

WUllam  O.,  Jr.,  081201. 
.  William  L..  087604. 
.  Howard  L.,  Jr.,  050586. 
,  Hobart  D.,  083001. 
.  William  T..  084466. 
.  Richard  E..  081306. 
Donald  V..  050698. 
Paul  H..  061970. 
.William  J..  050611. 

Lloyd  C.  Jr..  081208. 
.Douglas.  085251. 
.  Ruel  P..  076916. 
Harvey,  081210. 
,  Richard  P..  061966. 
James  P..  061199. 
George,  081211. 
Lawrence  M.,  081213. 
Sheffl^d,  James  A.,  Jr.,  088201. 

,  Frederick  W.,  Jr.,  081217. 
.  Walter  W.,  088929. 
Robert  W.,  050871. 

Clarke  L.,  Jr..  050568. 
SiegeljLeon  S.,  081220. 


Oakei, 

Okanachl 
Okaziikl 

Orrlcic, 
Osbu 
Pahl, 
Palntier 
Park<  r 
Patte  rson 
Patterson 
Paul 
Paulds 
Payn  » 
Pechicek 
Peck]  Lam 
Pedei  son, 
Penn  Jio 
Peoples 
Perkl  as 
Perry 
Phan  »uf 
PhUll  ps, 
Phln]  ley 
Pleros, 
Pletn  lyk 
Pohl, 
PooU  y. 
Pope, 
Pota]  Ivo 
Poteit, 
Pratl  er, 
Prew  >tt 
Pribrun 
Proui  Lfoot 


Rach  neler 

Ramsey 

Rantf 

Rau, 

Raua 

Ray. 

Reec^, 

Reed, 

Reed(  r. 

Reel, 

Reese, . 

Resei  des 

Resm^lds 

Reyn 

Bice, 

Richftdson, 

Richs  rdson 


Risen 

RobbI  ns 

Robeits 

Bobeits 

Bobi£s( 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rosen, 

Ruby, 

Russell, 

Russe  [1, 


Slgholtz,  Robert  H.,  087614. 

SUlin,  WUllam  E.,  061231. 

Sinai,  Samuel  B..  086766. 

Skaplk.  Richard  L.,  081229. 

Small,  BaUard  B.,  Jr.,  081235. 

Smith,  Chester  R.,  082093. 

Smith,  Dane  M.,  089143. 

Smith,  John  A.,  3d.  081236. 

Smith,  Joseph  P..  081237. 

Smith.  Olln  E.,  082096. 

Smith,  Paul  E.,  081239. 

Smith,  Raymond  H..  Jr.,  081240. 

Smith,  WUbur  B.,  081342. 

Smith.  WUllam.  050717. 

Smothers.  William,  083098. 

Snodgrass,  Homer  G.,  Jr.,  082099. 

Snyder,  Ira  W.,  Jr.,  060759. 

Sowers,  Harold  N.,  081348. 

Sparano,  James  W.,  081349. 

Spiker,  Theodore  S.,  060774. 

Splnello,  Michael  S.,  083101. 

Splttler,  Charles  R.,  081261. 

Sprague,  Francis  O.,  081353. 

Stankovlch,  Albert  A.,  081266. 

SUrobin,  Sam  D.,  050601. 

Steinborn,  Richard  J..  050616. 

Steininger.  Donald  H.,  060699. 

Stephens,  Travis  J.  L.,  081269. 

Stiefel.  Lawrence  E.,  082108. 

Stiles.  Lester  W.,  082104. 

StUo.  Prank  G.,  081261. 

Stock.  Marvin  H..  060633. 

Stofflet,  Lawrence  M.,  081262. 

Street,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  081263. 

Suechika,  Ben,  083622. 

SulUvan,  John  P..  A81266. 

SuUivan.  John  J.,  060637. 

SulUvan,  WUllam  M.,  050750. 

Sutherland,  Warren  P.,  Jr.,  081268. 

Sutton,  Jimmy  C,  081369. 

Tadich,  Dmitri  J.,  081374. 

Taft,  PhUlp  H..  079116. 

Taylor,  Prank  L.,  060730. 

Thomas,  Roderick  M.,  082110. 

Thomas,  George  E.,  061285. 

Thompson,  Alfred  P..  081286. 

Thompson,  Benjamin  H.,  081287. 

Thompson.  Charles  M.,  062098. 

Thompson.  Jack  M.,  050608. 

Thompson.  Robert  J.  E..  088975. 

Thrush,  Prancls  H.,  082112. 

Toblason.  OrviUe  LeR.,  076924. 
Todd,  Robert  G.,  081295. 
Tomme.  Henry  H.,  081296. 
Torrey,  Clarence  T.,  Jr.,  082114. 
Toulme.  Clarence  V.,  Jr..  084064. 
TrammeU,  Howard  A.,  081300. 
Trlbble,  Harold  C,  Jr.,  081301. 
Troy,  Guy  K.,  028162. 
Tryon,  Prank  H..  081302. 
Turner,  Leo  D.,  076925. 
Turnmeyer,  George  E.  Jr..  066736. 
Tuttle,  Lawrence  D.,  081303. 
Tymchak,  Michael,  082115. 
Tynan,  James  D..  079122. 
Uchima,  Unkei.  081304. 
Veaudry,  WaUace  P..  050820. 
ViUines.  Colin  O.,  063231. 
Walker.  John  W.,  076927. 
Waller,  Elbert  C,  082117. 
Washburn,  Melburn  N..  063273. 
Watson,  Charles  L.,  081320. 
Wayne,  Robert  P.,  084681. 
Weaver,  Harold  A.,  084682. 
Webb,  George  K.,  076929. 
Webb,  Winiam  L.,  Jr.,  O50652 
Welble,  Oscar  J.,  081324. 
Welch.  George  P.,  081325. 
Wells,  Jake,  085385. 
Western,  George  E.,  076930. 
Whalen.  Thomas  P..  081330. 
Whipple,  Howard  W.,  082120. 
Whlsler,  John  L.,  081331. 
White,  John  D..  081333. 
Whittler,  Harold  W..  076932. 
Wickers.  Charles  A..  082121. 
Wlldrlck,  Meade  D.,  Jr.,  050827. 
Wilkin,  John  M.,  061336. 
WUklns.  Robert  M..  OS  1337. 
Wilkins,  VanCourt.  056768. 
WUkinson.  Duryea  S..  084688. 
Willinms.  Charles  C  ,  081339. 
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Willi.ams.  Howard  C.  082123. 
WUson.  Charles  E..  081343. 
Wilson.  Daniel  8..  061844. 
Wilson.  Thomas  J,  087976. 
Winsted,  Ray  H..  081851. 
Wulf,  Jean  A.,  06332S. 
WuUe,  Melvin  M.,  082127. 
W  Kxls,  John  C,  081353. 
Woodson,  Eugene  A.,  081354. 
Wright.  Charles  K.,  Jr.,  0637S8. 
Yonushonls,  WiUlam  L.,  OS2129. 
Young,  Robert  P.,  084065. 
Yunck,  Richard  T..  081369. 
Zell,  Quentin  L.,  081361. 
Zolner,  Charles  L..  081362. 
Zufelt,  Dick.  081363. 

To  be  majcTs,  Chaplain 
Bragan,  James  M.,  066610. 
Day.  Clayton  E.,  071665. 
Heckard,  Floyd  L.,  079683. 
Hlckey,  John  J.,  080352. 
Higglns.  William  J.,  079684. 
Irwin.  Kenneth  G..  066165. 
Jones,  Edwin  A.,  066168. 
Klett,  Paul  E.,  067588. 
Murphy.  John  J..  072394. 
Riley,  Frank  C.  066198. 
Stcgman,  Leonard  P.,  070514. 

7*0  be  captain.  Chaplain 
Davis,  PatH.,  088252. 

To  be  majors.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Bennett,  Judith  C,  L629. 
Blasinl,  Isabelle,  L530. 
Davis,  Fannie  L.,  L200. 
Harth.  Elizabeth  A.,  L&33. 
Malone,  Marie  L..  L198. 
.    Niblack,  Sarah  P..  L580. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Dental  Corps 
Anderson,  Ned  H.,  OS1219. 
Parrax,  Fred  J.,  OS6838. 
Orundler,  Richard  A.,  043188. 
Jerbi.  Frank  C.  052027. 
Mahr,  Raymond  A..  043157. 
Bondergaard,  Nils  E..  062041. 
Sumnicht.  Russell  W.,  081208. 
Tucker,  Francis  deS..  Jr..  075047. 

7*0  be  lieutenant  coioneis.  Veterinary  Corps 

Aklns.  Everett  H.,  084814. 
Bishop,  Vincll  C,  038870. 
Clem.  Wesley  A.,  Jr.,  063012. 
Deane.  Harold  M.,  022887. 
Prank,  Charles  B.,  091153. 
Lord,  WUlys  E.,  031144. 
MUler,  Robert  J..  031148. 
Osteen.  Wilson  M..  084815. 
Skold,  Bernard  H..  O5301S. 
Watklns.  Ernest  St.  J.,  031038. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels.  Medical 
Service  Corps 
Ahr.  Lee  A..  037439. 
Albrecht.  Lawrence  S..  049937. 
Bryan.  Roy  A..  037465. 
Burrls.  Layton  O,  067413. 
Caldbeck.  Raymond  J..  041130. 
Carr.  Martin  J,  088540. 
Colyer.  Andrew  J..  041138. 
Cowgill.  Charles  J..  037457. 
DeSautels.  Francis  O..  089887. 
Dowless,  Joseph  D..  Jr..  087460. 
Drowns.  Norman  8.,  0411S3. 
Edwards.  Sam  A..  037466. 
Fakes.  Robert  D..  037420. 
Ford,  Walter  E.,  087424. 
Francis,  James  R.,  037440. 
French,  Stanley  H.,  037418. 
GorreU,  Charles  J..  049942. 
HUcken,  John  A..  037417. 
Hughes,  Robert  L.,  Jr..  041134. 
Hutchinson.  Melville  C,  087449. 
Jetland.  Robert  I..  043256. 
Krause,  William  O..  037448. 
Larson,  Harold  P.,  040936. 
Laughlln,  Thomas,  Jr.,  037414. 
Levesque.  Paul  M.,  087415. 
Loisel,  Vernon  H.,  037443. 
Marks,  Edward,  041139. 
Medwed.  John  D.,  087410. 
Mendenhall.  John  V.,  087416. 
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MlllsUin,  Conan  H.,  0<'<9e20. 
Murphy,  Paul  W.,  087437. 
Muschel,  Louis  H.,  040022. 
Myers,  PatU  H..  04113S. 
Offutt.  Richard  L.,  O40140. 
Olson,  Morris  V..  080377. 
Pitt,  Marlon  J..  037468. 
Rattan,  Volney  H.,  030328. 
Riddle.  Hasty  W.,  037456. 
Schlicher,  Norman  R.,  03745S. 
Scroggs,  Howard  R.,  0374S3. 
Southard,  William  W.,  Jr..  0374B5. 
Stewart,  Thomas  B.,  039385. 
Thornton,  William  H.,  037394. 
Traub.  Robert,  037450. 
Ware.  Marvin  A.,  O5620S. 
Wolf,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  037467. 
Wright,  Bertram  S.,  041137. 
Wright,  Lester  J  ,  037434. 

7*0  be  majors.  Medical  Corpt 
Aiken,  Robert  E.,  O71S09. 
Allen,  Samuel  M..  069845. 
Anderson,  Robert  V..  067548. 
Bancroft.  John  E..  071314. 
Beyer,  James  C,  068325. 
Burt,  Glenn  B.,  Jr.,  066614 
Busch,  Edwin  S.,  088603. 
Campbell,  Ralph  E.,  060020. 
Chappell,  Harold  R.,  068S52. 
Connolly,  John  R.,  071657. 
Cooke,  Edwin  T.,  063674. 
Cooper,  David  S.,  070306. 
Dacquisto,  Michael  P..  063780. 
Donohoo.  Albert  C,  069905. 
Dunne.  Thomas  B..  069480. 
Eisen.  Bruno,  069910. 
Felghny,  Robert  E.,  067568. 
Foley,  George  P.,  067572. 
Fountain,  Elbert  B.,  070090. 
Franklin,  Robert  B..  049940. 
Greenberg.  Jerome  H.,  071350. 
Hall.  Robert  MacC..  070358. 
Harvey.  James  D..  069503. 
Holzworth,  Robert  H.,  066628. 
Howard,  WUllam  R..  067828. 
Johnson.  Edward  ML,  075004. 
Kitchen,  Lloyd,  065466. 
Krakaur,  Richard  B.,  070204. 
Lardlnois.  Clifford  C,  Jr.,  067590 
Leigh,  Bert  G.,  067598. 
Macomber,  Peter  B.,  060974. 
McCaleb,  Poster  C.  Jr..  067843. 
Miller,  James  A..  068828. 
MoUoy.  Joseph  E.,  069530. 
Onstead.  Charles  O.,  Jr.,  067600. 
Patow,  Warren  E.,  OT2395. 
Rhodes,  Major  W.,  Jr.,  070236. 
Richardson,  James  P.,  067608. 
Sheehy,  Thomas  W..  067614. 
Steinheimer,  Mary  E.,  K69675. 
Sweeney,  Vincent  C,  067875. 
Toland,  WUUam  J.,  067626. 
Van  Osdel.  Lewis  A.,  065467. 
Welch,  PhlUp  H.,  070157. 
West.  Glenn  A..  070064. 
Whltten,  John  W.,  070127. 
Zerzan,  Charles  J.,  Jr..  O6806& 

To   be   majors.  Dental  Corps 

Anunenwerth,  Benjamin  K..  OOlOOt. 

Barone,  Joseph  J.,  063732. 

Bell,  Joe  D.,  063458. 

Bickley,  Russell  W.,  065474. 

Cassldy,  James  E..  067565. 

Churan,  Joseph  S.,  068794. 

Clarkson,  John.  061963. 

Cochran,  Robert  I.,  064084. 

Conway,  James  C,  063796. 

Coyne,  Robert  M..  063483. 

Daniel.  Roy  E..  069476. 

Elliott,  Harold  S.,  064083. 

Fadul.  WUUam  G..  077983. 

Fehl,  Merle  L,  074986. 

Fischer.  WiUard  G.,  065583. 

Frisch.  Joe,  061193. 

Puller.  George  S.,  06S839. 

Gamble,  Glen  S.,  063904. 

Hagen,  James  R.,  076186. 

Hamrick,  John  J.,  063792. 

Harmon,  Carlos  B..  O60782. 

Hill.  Boss  H.,063 797. 


Hurt,  WllHam  C,  O078S1. 
Jordan,  Algene  O.,  O6ST90. 
Kono,  Tom  M..  078083. 
Mayer.  John  J..  06M38. 
McClure.  Gammon  D.,  O81B10. 
Moss,  Robert  P..  Jr..  087598. 
Roll,  Corliss  J.,  068087. 
Rudy,  Leon  C,  08S738. 
"Schwartz.  Donald  E..  070281. 
ScuUy,  Bernard  R..  081820. 
Sproull,  Robert  C,  066104. 
Summers,  Charles  W.,  070048. 
Swelgart,  Thomas  T.,  066107. 
Swisher.  Richard  B.,  O6290S. 
Turner,  Charles  E.,  067629. 
Van  Dyk,  Robert  P..  06S796. 
Vanaman,  Nathan  E..  062996. 
Waldrep,  Alfred  C,  Jr..  070057. 
Ward,  Brente  L.,  063794. 
Wheeler,  Warren  N.,  063176. 
Woods,  Virgil,  063730. 
Touimans,  Robert  D..  065581. 

To  be  majors.  Veterinary  Corpt 

Coopyer.  Irven  R.,  Jr.,  070307. 
Dean,  Edward  E.,  065647. 
Hughes.  George  M..  004817. 

Lyday.  Charles  V.,  065534. 
Moran,  Guy  G..  071708. 
Murnane.  Thomas  Q..  Jr.,  070446. 
PoweU.  John  J..  072379. 
Tierce.  Millard  L..  Jr..  065108. 
Upham,  Roy  W.,  066551. 
Washburn.  Glenn  A..  070551. 
Yost.  Donald  H.,  066129. 

To  be  majors.  Medical  Service  Corp* 
Anderson.  Amel.  084726. 
Arima,  James  K.,  080380. 
Avrett.  Marion  E.,  080381. 
Bailey,  Robert  W.,  081868. 
BaUkov,  Bernard.  066775. 
Bates,  Roy  L.,  076800. 
Benke,  Clyde  W,  076801. 
Benner.  James  H.,  064825. 
Breitenkamp,  Robert  N.,  064738. 
Brigadier,  Mort  B.,  084739. 
O-own.  Dale  E..  060264. 
Brown,  Garry  M..084826. 
Brubak^.  Luther  G.  H..  084730. 
Bunte,  Albert  G.,  060286. 
Carter,  Woodus  A.,  084732. 
Case,  Vernon  E..  080380. 
Oennamo.  Sebastian.  084314. 
Ooker,  Larry  W,  078842. 
Cooney,  Henry  P.,  076802. 
DePrates.  James  J..  0847S4. 
Fisher,  Cretin  L.,  004736. 
Garza.  Rene  C.  060205. 
Ginikowre,  George  J.,  080296. 
Gray,  Stephen  B.,  038683. 
Greene,  Billy  C,  080307. 
Halladay.  Theodore  J.,  080300. 
HaskeU,  Morris  B..  084317. 
Heady.  Harold  T..  080300. 
Helwlnkel,  Hans  W..  084740. 
Hemperly,  Cecil  W.,  080301. 
HesfcM-d.  Douglas.  080303. 
Hunter,  Donald  H^  060805. 
J.anda,  Earl  J..  066027. 
Jones,  Ernest  O..  060055. 
Kilby.  Albert  B.,  064035. 
King.  Cletus  E.,  084743. 
Klitch.  Richard  H..  084818. 
Knowlton.  Homer  C.  076806. 
Lada,  John,  080306. 
Ledbetter,  WUUam  B.,  084890. 
Levardsen,  Richard  W.,  080807. 
Limbacher,  Walter  J..  067084. 
Linthicum.  Seth  H..  Jr.,  O80308. 
Loyd,  Reginald  C.  O60S00. 
Maes.  Henry  E..  083555. 
Malizia,  Walter  P..  O86810. 
Meads,  WUllam  J..  08S566. 
Mihm,  Homer  W.,  080310. 
Morgan,  John  G..  080311. 
Morris.  John  W..  060312. 
Nystrom,  Rudolph,  Jr..  060314. 
©•NeUl,  WiUlam  B.,  080815. 
Ostby,  Wallace  L.,  O80S16. 
Parker,  Bichard  B.,  084780. 
PMtore.  Joseph  A.,  064753. 
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Petrinl.  Bruno  A.,  A80ei7. 
Qulgley,  CalTln  C^  060818. 
Ramsey,  Foster  Q.,  Aa0819. 
Rand.  Richard  S.,  080890. 
Relnel,  Anthony  A..  080821. 
Rogers.  Robert  J..  060838. 
Roueche,  Moasman,  081871. 
Rundle.  Harold  D..  081884. 
Schongalla.  WlUlam,  Jr.,  080835. 
3bafer,  James  W.,  064803. 
Tarantlno,  Frank  8.,  060827. 
Thomas.  Reginald  C,  084766. 
Turk.  Richard  P..  060838. 
Wagner.  Donald  L.,  064885. 
WaUace.  Jack  D..  064756. 
Waterfield.  William  M..  O60S29. 
Wheeler,  Leigh  F..  Sr..  076805. 
WlUlams.  Lewis  H..  080330. 
Witt.  Gustav  J..  064837. 

To    he    majors.    Army    Nurse   Corps 
Brookover.  Bla  L..  N2828. 
Browning,  Ann  O.,  N3884. 
Upham.  Corinne  I.,  N2938. 
Knger,  Kathryn  C,  N2837. 
Smith,  Roberta  W.,  N1S26. 

To  be  majors,  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Dlmenstlen.  Franclne  B.,  M10018. 
Evanaon,  Dolores  L.,  1810120. 
McOary,  Virginia  E.,  R10128. 
Neacy,  Mary  A.,  R10173. 
Rudberg,  Agnes  J.,  R10106. 
Soady,  Wlnnlfred  E.,  J65. 

To  be  captains.   Medical  Corps 

Bagg,  Raymond  J.,  Jr..  088000. 
Bailey.  Bruce  H.,  088330. 
Bartellonl.  Peter  J.,  066802. 
Berry,  Sidney  R..  088999. 
BJomson,  Jon,  088242. 
Bloom.  Gerald  E..  087684. 
Brascho,  Donn  J..  087688. 
Brlckner.  Theodore  J..  Jr.,  088340. 
Burdlck.  Claude  O.,  068346. 
Bybee,  Paul  R..  089037. 
Chamberlain,  Eugene  C.  Jr..  087702. 
Christie.  John  N..  Jr.,  085502. 
Clay,  Ronald  L..  088353. 
Collins.  Delano  M..  088633. 
Oonant.  Charles  N.,  087494. 
Cooper,  Nelll  S..  Jr.,  088033 
Copas,  Howard  L..  088355. 
Cresto,  James  B.,  088358. 
Cruclanl,  Domlnlck  A.,  Jr.,  088398. 
Daly.  Anthony  P.,  Jr.,  088038. 
Decker,  John  T.,  087725. 
Dell.  Thomas  A..  087727. 
DeMarco,  Arnold  R.,  087728. 
DUworth.  John  H.,  088047. 
Etobbs,  Robert  M.,  Jr.,  O88048. 
Donovan.  James  M..  088060. 
Enstrom,  Oscar  G.,  2d,  086119. 
Pagan,  Charles  J.,  087737. 
Plschgrund,  Milton  L.,  087741. 
Franger.  Alfred  L..  088063 
Frlck,  Ross  T..  088066. 
Pugelso.  Peter  D..  087747. 
Gamber.  Herbert  H.,  087520. 
Gerster,  Paul  W,,  088264. 
Gilmartln,  Richard  C.  Jr..  088382. 
Graham,  Arthur  D..  088384. 
Graham.  John  L..  087761 . 
Gray,  John  H.,  087762. 
Grlsham.  Richard  S.,  087765. 
Hanson.  James  D..  087775 
Halaby.  Pouad  A..  O8808.5. 
Hall,  Thomas  M.,  087772. 
Hardman.  John  M.,  088388 
Hazlett.  David  R..  089220. 
Hedges,  James  K.,  087782. 
Helsterkamp.  Charles  A.,  3d,  088094, 
Hennessy.  William  J..  088393. 
Herrlck.  Clyde  N..  088098. 
Hill,  John  E.,  Jr..  087790. 
Hoffmelster,  Richard  A..  087584. 
Holloway.  Harry  C.  Jr..  088397. 
Hume,  Horace  R,  086291. 
Johnson,  Herbert  P..  088111. 
Kabat,  George  J..  Jr..  087811. 
Karshner,  Paul  H..  087813. 
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John  J..  088406. 
PhllUp  L..  Jr.,  088378. 
James  M..  060*10. 
.  Robert  C.  068378. 
Ramon  E.,  088131. 
.  Ronald  J..  08843S. 

William  B.,  0884S4. 
Ralph  L.,  Jr.,  068486. 
Frank  A..  088446. 
Alan  J..  088391. 
James  A.,  088392. 
Mulltis.  Charles  B..  088394. 
William  K..  088163. 
Charles  R.,  088454. 
UexanderL..  088164. 
Joseph  H..  088459. 
Donald  D..  088167. 
Nusy^owltz.  £4artln  L.,  088298. 

Charles  E..  088172. 
Paulsen.  Carl  A..  087876. 
ClOTls  H..  088303. 
James  L..  068176. 
PoUahi.  Richard  A.,  088177. 
WUUam  A..  Jr..  087805. 
r.  Mavirlce  IL.  088483. 
Richard  R..  087900. 
Joseph  R.,  088486. 
Irwin  H..  088488. 
Richard  N..  A88191. 
,  Otto  P..  Jr..  068493. 

Lowell  E.,  087918. 
Leonard  B.,  068498. 
John  R.,  088501. 
James  L..  Jr..  087934. 
Lorenzo  D..  Jr.,  088311. 
n,  Fred  B..  O88508. 
Richard  P.,  088216. 
Robert  L..  087953. 
Valp^y,  Jack  M.,  088316. 

George  J..  Jr..  088512. 
Verdin,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  088513. 
Welsi ,  Fred  H.,  088225. 
Werg  jland.  Floyd  L..  Jr..  088521. 
Wett:  auf er.  John  N..  088226. 
Whal  ;y.  Robert  A..  088524. 
Winii  ims,  Brian  H.,  088528 
Wrat  ;en,  Gary  P..  087981. 
Wygr  lans.  John  E.,  087982 
Zabri  skie.  Jay  R.,  088535. 
Zuret.  Robert  C,  088238. 

To  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 

Kent  M.,  078564. 
.  James  D.,  083681. 
Brunton.  Donald  A.,  Jr.,  088595. 
Cowa  1,  Roy  O.,  084148. 
DeCh^plaln,  Richard  W.,  084775. 

Marvin  D.,  O77980. 
Dlver^l.  Henry  L.,  Jr.,  088369. 
Horace  H..  084161. 
John  H..  084776. 
Fedal  ;1,  Albert  F..  087512. 
Haugf  n,  Donald  L.,  077992 

Herbert.  084779. 
Huerller,  Gerard  W.,  083925. 
Hutcljinson,  Rowland  A.,  086297. 

Alfred  H.,  Jr.,  084786. 
JohnAan.  Robert  M..  085423. 
Johns  on.  Wendell  S.,  084787. 
Thomas  J.,  084788. 
,  Karl  L.,  088277. 
Belle.  Ronald  E.,  085021 . 
Lehn^n,  Charles  F.,  084211. 
Paul  R.,  089245. 
Luttrill.  Lester  L.,  084216. 

Iftosh,  Robert  B.,  064792. 
Delmo.  088433. 
Alan  R.,  088448. 
Morrlion.  Henry  R.,  084795. 
Newell.  Donald  H.,  084797.  ' 

,  Wallace  M.,  082358. 
Thomas  J.,  084800. 
William  3d,  084804. 
David  Q.,  084806. 
Syma^ski,  Charles  W..  086841. 
,  Jack  L.,  084285. 
Theodore  T.,  084810. 
George  J.,  078136. 
S^ol,  Ronald  L.,  084811. 
,  Dennis  E.,  084295. 
Wheatjey.  Daniel  T..  084296. 


To  be  captains.  Veterinary  Corps 

Chandler,  Harold  K.,  068814. 
Donavan,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  085624. 
Oakes,  Richard  O.,  085080. 
Stewart.  Roland  R.,  067988. 
Tucker,  Walter  E..  Jr.,  067987. 
Wampler,  Stanley  N.,  066892. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Austin,  Lloyd  K..  069862. 
Axtens.  Prank  W.  B..  073462. 
Blgham.  Harral  A.,  064831. 
Blackburn,  Edward  W..  071147. 
Borchardt,  Kenneth  A.,  076806 
Brandt.  Clarke  M..  070133. 
Brlot,  William  R.,  085730. 
Brissee.  John  A.,  078800. 
Buell.  Leonard  K.,  076810. 
Burdlck.  Robert  L.,  087486 
Cabell.  Ben  M..  085734. 
Christie,  Thomas  C,  078663. 
Clark,  Scott  W..  068038. 
Clyde,  Norman  K.,  080833. 
Conley,  Robert,  080334. 
Engqulst,  David  S..  087609. 
Evans,  Billy  W.,  074043. 
Flanery,  Colbert  L.,  084332. 
Fowler.  Harland  W..  Jr.,  078081 . 
Gensler,  Herman  H.,  078680. 
Glenn,  Dwlght  W.,  074046. 
Guibor,  Milferd  T.,  073467. 
Hatneld,  John  L.,  085808. 
Hawkins.  WUUam  H.,  086762 
Hennig,  Lee  C,  Jr.,  080336. 
HiUe,  Robert  A.,  071862. 
Hoen.  Warren  K.,  088739. 
Hubert.  Alexander  A.,  074950. 
Jones.  Evan  E.,  Jr.,  076814. 
KiUo,  Wmiam  S.,  078668. 
Latham,  Robert  M..  0643S4. 
Lawrence.  Frank  P..  08878S. 
Lucas,  Walter  H.,  081874. 
Mateer.  Charles  A..  069200. 
McKenney,  WUUam  R..  070854. 
McKinley,  Pred  W.,  084336. 
Minx,  Ramon  P.,  084228. 
Noble.  Ralph  E.,  078686. 
Patterson,  WUUam  J..  073534 
PiaclteUl.  John  D..  076815. 
Radke,  Myron  O.,  073479, 
Rlzer.  Charles  B..  086684. 
Rosen.  Arthur,  086703. 
Ross,  Don  R.,  075424. 
Russell.  James  L.,  Jr.,  074064. 
Sadler,  Tom  H.,  075425. 
Singletary,  Winfleld  S.,  Jr.,  071601. 
Smith.  Robert  C  ,  078687 
.Smith.  Roy  R  ,  074958. 
Staples,  Jack  E.,  087628 
StUes,  Peter  W.,  074959. 
Stover,  James  W.,  075433 
TTiomas.  Evan  T.,  076816 
Thomas,  Tommy.  070051 
Triano,  Donald  H,  088313. 
Trudeau.  Thomas  L..  084288. 
Walter.  James  P.,  070068. 
Webb,  Richard  3d.  078676. 
Weber.  Charles  J.,  Jr..  080338. 
Ynmamoto,  Hlroshl,  075448. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
.^ntonicci.  Anna  E..  N2889. 
Baker,  Evallne  R.,  N2785. 
Baskfleld.  Margaret  M.,  N2797. 
Betz.  Catherine  T.,  N2766 
Burke.  Prances  M.,N2811 
CoUlna.  Dewey  P..  N2e41 . 
Evaii";.  Mary  L  .  N2639. 
Geisfiiiiger.  Amy  D..  N2793 
Geiulicore.  Gloria  E.,  N2840 
GUboon,  Bessie  R  ,  N2900. 
Johnson,  Mildred  V..  N277.5. 
Kerr.  B.troHra  J.,  N2933 
Knox.  Alice  I  .  N2759. 
Knox.  Ed.th  V..  N2798 
Lesko.  Margaret  I.,  N2862. 
Nichols,  Glenuadee  A..  N2762. 
Osborne.  Rose  M..  N2684. 
Raffety,  Gladys  L..  N2868. 
Rosnack.  Leokadya  E..  N2885. 
.Shoem-iker   Vern  B  ,  N296?. 
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Smith,  Marjorie  A..  N2773. 
Steckbar,  Janette  L..  N2927. 
Sullivan,  Louise  E.,  N2690. 
Wilson,  Shannon  D.,  N2821. 
Zuwerlnk,  Betty  J..  N2837. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Medical  Specialist 
Corps 

Beltzel,  Barbara  A.,  J83. 
Bogrette,  Ann,  M10167. 
Day.  Donna  J.,  J90. 
MacTaggart,  Lois,  M10171. 
Metcalf,  Virginia  A.,  M10164. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3304.  All  officers  are 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 
law. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonels,  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Bennett,  Anna  R.,  N2407. 
Blatt.  Margaret  E.,  N583. 
Coble,  Prances  J.,  N2253. 
Dawley,  Harriet  A.,  N644. 
Hogan.  Ann  E.,  N1201. 
Johnston,  Pauline  V.,  N2140. 
Judd,  Florence  E  .  N232. 
King.  Mary  L,  N321. 
Lines,  L.  Marguerite.  N1219. 
McClellan,  lola  R.,  N278. 
Morris.  Mary  S.,  N346. 
Peake,  Augusta  K..  N820. 
Peene,  Ava  L  ,  N663. 
Plunkett.  OlUe  W..  N2060. 
Rodeman.  Charlotte  R.,  N601.  "^ 

Rosasco,  Louise  C,  N2450. 
Seymore.  Dorothy  L.,  N2268. 
Shaw.  Vera  P.,  N156. 
Thurness.  Elizabeth  J.,  N436. 
Wlckenshelmer,  Virginia  M.,  N372. 

To    be    lieutenant    colonels,    Army    Medical 
Specialist  Corps 

BenDure,  Mary  L..  M10008. 
Buck.  Kathryn  V..  R10130. 
Douglas,  Marion  D.,  R10076. 
Lawrence,  Mary  S.,  M10103. 
Manchester.  Katherlne  E  ,  R10016. 
Myers,  Cordelia,  J62. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3298.  All  cheers  are 
subject  to  physical  examination  required  by 
law. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 

Acosta-Rosarlo,  Rafael  B.,  078029. 
Adams,  Eural  E.  E.,  Jr.,  075885. 
Adams,  James  R  .  075448. 
Adams,  Rudolph,  Jr.,  075449. 
Addy,  Buford  W.,  Jr.,  089025. 
Alml,  Alfred  C  ,  075886. 
Alexander,  Theodore  C  ,  075459. 
Allen,  William  L  ,  088549. 
Amaral,  David  J.,  075887. 
Ambroslno,  Richard  R.,  065829. 
Ankenman,  Harold  D.,  067994. 
Antava,  Michel  R.,  086986. 
Archer,  Caleb  J..  078034. 
Armstrong,  Raymond  L.,  075473. 
Arnold.  Bruce  D,,  075889. 
Atkeson.  Thomas  L.,  078035. 
Aylward,  James  J.,  Jr.,  088559. 
Bailey,  Dwayne  S.,  075890. 
Banyas.  Walter,  075896. 
Barkley,  William  A.,  086990. 
Barnes,  James  M.,  075899. 
Beatty,  Robert  C,  075907. 
Beckett.  Peter  E.,  075911. 
Behm,  Peter  S.,  075914. 
Behrens,  Helmer  H.,  077803. 
Bell.  Pred  V,  075916. 
Benson,  WUUam  L.,  Jr.,  088005. 
Beran,  Joseph  J.,  086995. 
Bernstein,  Donald,  075923. 
Berry,  WUUam  W.,  088571. 
Best,  DarreU  E.,  075925. 
Betke,  Herman  R.,  075928. 
Betters,  Richard  B.,  Jr..  075929. 
Blesenbach,  Donald  E.,  085891, 
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Blscomb,  Donald  LeR.,  076930. 
Blscomb.  Gordon  L.,  075931. 
Black,  Calvin  D.,  075934. 
Black,  Clinton  H.,  075935. 
Black.  Reuben.  078571. 
Bledsoe,  Edward  P.,  087681. 
Boose,  Howard  R.,  3d.  075939. 
Boyd,  Eugene  T.,  Sr.,  077806. 
Brackett,  John  R.,  088014. 
Brassfleld,  Bobble  A.,  088587. 
Breeding,  G««Jd  L.,  075951. 
BriU.  Ronald  R.,  075957. 
Brockway,  Prank  N.,  Jr.,  077809. 
Brothers,  David  L.,  075962. 
Brown,  Fred  M.,  07781. 
Brown.  John,  Jr.,  078574. 
Brown.  Roland  D.,  087484. 
Brownfleld,  WUUam  I.,  080238. 
Bruns,   Lawrence  D.,   075973. 
Bryant,  Walter  R.,  075975. 
Buckley.  George  M.,  075977. 
Budrlch,  Dudley  J.,  075979. 
BuU,  L.  M.,  Jr.,  085302. 
Bunn,  Edward  J.,  085952. 
Burke.  Sib  H.,  088598. 
Burton,  Dawson  L.,  D88601. 
Butler,  Robert  W.,  076993. 
Cain.  WUUam  H.,  Jr..  075998. 
Canella.  Phillip  P..  Jr..  076004. 
Campbell,  Donald  M..  076000. 
Carlln,  John  C,  076005. 
Carruth,  George  A.,  088246. 
Casey,  Fred  H.,  077976. 
Chandler.  Richard,  Jr..  076009. 
Chapman,  Thomas  R..  077814. 
Chesak.  Charles  D..  088610. 
Chick,  Edward  E.,  085501. 
Christen.seu,  Neal  R.,  085737. 
Clark,  Donald  P.,  088624. 
Clark.  Donald  R..  077815. 
Coats,  John  I.,  076014. 
Cockrell,  Allen  A.,  Jr.,  075340. 
Cohan,  Morton  D.,  088031. 
Collins.  Philip  J.,  076021. 
Conkel,  Ronald  P,,  076025. 
Connors.  Donald  L  ,  076027. 
Coop,  Harold  L.,  Jr.,  077821. 
Copp,  WlUard  C,  085144. 
Cordtll.  Terry  D.,  077822. 
Corev.  Robert  J.,  077823. 
Coulter,  Richard  V.,  087712. 
Crane,  George  R.,  076039. 
Crane,  Kenneth  C,  087715. 
Crognale,  Joachim  A.,  076044. 
Cunningham,  James  G.,  088639. 
Curbow.  Gerald  D..  076049. 
Dacey,  John  C.  076051. 
Daly.  George  M.,  088642. 
Dalzell,  Gary  W.,  088643. 
DamrlU,  Ronald  E.,  077826. 
Davenix>rt.  David  C,  078048.  • 
DavoU,  James  O.,  080244. 
DeBerardino,  Anthony,  076065. 
DeGraw.  Andrev.-  E.,  Jr.,  077827. 
Dennlson,  Gary  V.,  077828. 
Dlckerson.  Jon  R..  076075. 
Dickson,  David  J..  078053. 
Dillon.  Oliver  W.,  077829. 
Doherty.  Theodore  L.,  Jr.,  077830. 
Donnelly.  Robert  W.,  085745. 
Duncan!  Donald  R.,  076092. 
Edge,  John  S..  076099. 
Emery,  Ronald  H.,  082322. 
Encell.  John  H.,  Jr..  086115. 
Ensley,  George  H.,  Jr.,  078059, 
Evans,  Robert  H.,  085320. 
Farrar,  Kendall,  076111. 
Fassl,  Laverne  P.,  088673. 
Flckett.  Richard  K..  076119. 
Fiely.  Linus  H..  076120. 
Fitzgerald,  Donald  G.,  077839. 
Pitzpatrick,  Paul  F.,  076125. 
Flick,  WUUam  R.,  077841. 
Fogle,  WUUam  L.,  077842. 
Foster,  WlUlam  R..  Sr.,  076181. 
Fouratt.  Enos  J.,  Jr.,  076132. 
Frank.  Laurence  A.,  Jr.,  076138. 
Pry,  James  R.,  077844. 
Furlong,  William  J.,  077845. 
Gaebel,  John  L  ,  087749. 
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Gaffney,  James  J.,  076140. 
Gallagher.  Harold  D.,  078584. 
Gallahom.  James  T.,  3d,  07784^. 
Gardner,  Ell.  077848. 
Gasper.  John  M..  Jr.,  077861. 
Gerstenberger.  Clayton  B.,  087533. 
GUI,  Howard  J.,  077852. 
GIU,  Joseph  T.,  Jr..  077853. 
Gleason.  James  E..  076157. 
Gleeson.  WlUlam  J.,  087753. 
Goldner,  Robert  S.,  076162. 
Goldsmith,  Stanley  I..  076163. 
Gordon,  Dudley  J.,  088702. 
Gordon,  Robert  L.,  076166. 
Gosnell,  Carlos  D.,  088703. 
Graves,  Roy  M.,  077987. 
Gray,  Ernest  D.,  077854. 
Greene,  Dannis  S.,  076174. 
Griffin,  George  P.,  077856. 
Griffin,  Richard  E.,  076177. 
Griffiths,  Richard  E..  076178. 
Gruber,  Lee  C,  088713. 
Gumbs,  Selvin  P.,  Jr.,  087768. 
Haltlner,  Robert  O.,  084711. 
Hannen,  WUUam  M.,  088087, 
Harris,  Bryan  D.,  076195. 
Hart,  Jack  S.,  076200. 
Hartke,  Harry  J.,  3d,  076201. 
Harwood,  Michael  S.,  088725. 
Hatcher,  Joseph  P.,  085558. 
Hefford,  Robert  A.,  076309. 
Hehemann,  George  J.,  087783. 
Hernandez,  Ruben  M.,  076212. 
Herrera,  Charles  D.,  076213. 
Hoffman,  Lawrence  W.,  076229. 
Holbrook,  Jack  H.,  076233. 
Holcomb,  Samuel  A.,  087794. 
Holroyd,  Donald  E.,  076235. 
Hopkins,  Richard  K..  076238. 
Home,  Blllie  D.,  076240. 
Houts,  Ray  A.,  076241. 
Howell,  Raymond  K.,  076244. 
Hughes,  Prank  A..  076249. 
Hurst,  Thomas  K.,  076254. 
Irish,  Kenneth  M.,  Jr.,  085773. 
Isett,  Robert  L,  Jr.,  078259. 
Jambon,  Orleans  A.,  076264. 
Jansen,  Edward  P.,  089076. 
Jentz,  Edward  M.,  076267. 
Johnson,  Edward  H.,  Jr.,  087537. 
Johnson,  Jackie  P.,  076270. 
Johnson,  Ransom,  Jr.,  078076. 
Joyce,  Warren  C,  076275. 
Keller,  Steven  S.,  076286. 
Kelly,  James  J.,  076289. 
Keville,  Clarence  H,  Jr.,  088767. 
Kibitz,  George  D.,  077874. 
Kilpatrick,  Thomas  M.,  077875. 
King.  Edwin  C,  077876. 
King,  James  H.,  Jr.,  087821. 
Knowles,  Emanuel  H.,  076307. 
Koehnke,  Joseph  A.,  087825. 
K>au6,  John  H.,  087829. 
Krimmer,  John  A.,  076314. 
Kuehn,  Walter,  Jr.,  089237. 
Kurgvel,  Jaan,  077878. 
Kwak,  John  J..  Sr.,  088774. 
Lambo,  Jerry  D,,  085195. 
Langley,  James  C,  078084. 
LanzlUo,  Eugene  R.,  088780. 
Larsen,  Roger  G.,  077880. 
Laurson,  Toivo,  077881. 
LeBlanc,  Richard  A.,  076327. 
Lee,  WlUlam  E.,  Jr..  088784. 
Leech,  Earl  W.,  076330. 
Leins,  David  V.,  Jr.,  078087. 
Lembcke.  John  D.,  085789. 
Lesh,  Burton  A.,  076336. 
LHommedleu,  Richard  P.,  076340. 
Liles,  Michael  S.,  085344. 
Lltwiller,  Gavin  D.,  087839. 
Loftus,  Martin  R.,  076348. 
Lowe,  Nicholas  C,  077888. 
Ludlum,  Henry  B.,  Jr.,  077889. 
Luf burrow,  Robert  P.,  089097. 
Lundgren,  Duwayne  C,  078599, 
Madden,  Hugh  A.,  076363. 
Maffett,  Fletcher  H.,  088803. 
Maggalet,  Theodore  P.,  Jr.,  076364. 
Majure,  Jerry  A.,  076366. 
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llangrum,  Oren  D.,  OT7892. 
Marr,  Francis  W.,  066<tta. 
MarsiiaU.  Richard  H^  068188. 
Martin,  Alfred  L..  Jr.,  068808. 
Martin,  Robert  W.,  076875. 
Mason,  Wllliam  B..  O601O4. 
Itfassey,  Jolm  P.,  O77803. 
Matheson,  Edgar  McK..  088I41. 
Matsuo,  Herbert  T..  087846. 
Matthews,  Allan  I*.,  Jt..  O780M. 
Mays.  CarroU  O.,  076380. 
McAdams.  Mich— 1  C.  076397. 
McCarthy,  Robert  A.,  076401. 
McDonald.  Prands  W..  Jr..  O70400. 
McOee,  Milton  J..  076411. 
McOlvern,  Parian  L..  068823. 
McKenzle,  Leon  C,  070414. 
McKnabb.  Lee  C,  076419. 
McLam,  Alan  C,  078420. 
McNemey,  Charles  D..  2d,  O7780S. 
Megna,  Joseph  J..  076383. 
Melninger.  Herbert  N..  088820. 
Mernaugh.  Paul  F.,  077808. 
Meskunas.  Edward  F.,  076387. 
Mondok,  Robert  R.,  076436. 
Moore,  James  W..  O77004. 
Morales,  Steve  O..  076430. 
Morgan.  Jack:  E.,  088846. 
Morin,  Raymond  J..  Jr..  088160. 
MorrU,  Alva  J..  087869. 
Morrison,  Leo  S..  Jr..  076443. 
Morse,  David  L.,  085625. 
Muir,  Glenn  L.,  076451. 
Mulllns,  Lawrence  E.,  088162. 
Munyan,  William  G.,  086630. 
Nale,  BUly  E..  077908. 
Newell.  Edward  W.,  076464. 
Nicholas.  Frank  E.,  076466. 
Nichols.  Richard  E..  076467. 
Nix.  Crispus  C.  077912. 
Norberg.  William  G..  088166. 
Noznesky.  Peter  H.,  076471. 
Oates.  David  T..  078111. 
Oden,  Lesley  E.,  077914. 
Owens,  Sammy  L.,  076484. 
Panneton,  Alfred  G.,  077917. 
Paris,  William.  078113. 
Parker,  Jerry  S..  O87870. 
Parker.  Travis  W.,  087871. 
Peake,  Hayden  B.,  086621. 
Pearce.  Joseph  R..  076501. 
Pease.  James  W..  087879. 
Pelper,  Richard  W..  076505. 
Penick.  Billy  R..  077918. 
Pierre.  Allan.  076511. 
.    Pipes.  Jack  R.,  Jr.,  088472. 
Plonk.  Donald  C.  077921. 
Pluta,  Russell  F.,  076516. 
Pomf>a,  John  R.,  087586. 
Poteat,  James  D..  077822. 
Prlddy,  Bobby  B..  Sr.,  079612. 
Prince,  Jimmy  G..  076529. 
Proeschel,  Donald  L..  088886. 
Promt.  Ray  B  ,  077923. 
Radcliff.  William  A..  088889. 
Ratterman.  Bernard  W..  Jr..  076638. 
Reagan.  Jerry  E..  068892. 
Reback.  Herman  R..  087593. 
Revels.  James  W.,  077927. 
Reynolds,  James  A.,  088896. 
Rilling,  Henry  C.  085368. 
Ritchie,  Thomas  A..  076558. 
Roberts,  Birchard  R..  076559. 
Robinson.  James  B..  089283. 
Rodgers,  Thurman  D..  076564. 
Ruane.  Douglas  A..  076573. 
Rutherford.  Prank  E..  077930. 
Ryan.  Gerald  E..  077931. 
Sanders,  UilUm  D.,  076585. 
Sanders.  Walter  M.,  087908. 
Sargent.  Norbert  J..  076690. 
Sarver.  Richard  E..  077933. 
Satterthwalte,   George,  2d,  O76S01. 
Schwendinger,  Charles  J.,  077866. 
Scoville,  Oscar  G.,  076602. 
Seay.  Michael,  O76604. 
Sera,  George  N.,  078124. 
Sema.  Albert  I.,  8d.  088024. 
Shamrock.  Keith  J..  076615. 
Shannon,  John  D..  080816. 
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Shdver,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  076618. 

She  a,  Charles  X.,  3d,  066604. 

She  tdon,  William  W..  088928. 

She  pard,  James  C,  076621. 

She  rwood,  Dan  L.,  077BS7. 

Sib  ey,  Robert  A..  078125. 

Sin  B,  Charles  O.,  3d,  088836. 

Ska  Lfe,  Stanley  T.,  076636. 

Ski:  Iman,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  076637. 

Slol  er,  Bernard  P.,  076639. 

Slo  irlnskl,  Donald  J.,  076640. 

Sm  th,  Edmund  G.,  076642. 

Sm  th,  William  J.,  088944. 

Sm  rth,  Rome  D..  078563. 

Sna  re.  Ross  W..  Jr.,  080229. 

Snc  oks,  James  P.,  3d,  076662. 

Sov  ell,  Arnold  M..  078616. 

Spe  Icher.  WUUam  F.,  088953. 

Sta  ker,  Paul  R..  O7803S. 

Sta  mers.  Jerry  K..  078024. 

Ste  idly.  Ronald  E..  078618. 

Ste  vart.  Jessie  E..  076668. 

Stil '.  Frederick  F.,  077942. 

Sto  ;ky.  Peter  DeW.,  076672. 

Sto  ces.  John  P..  3d.  076673. 

Sto  le.  Frank  N.,  078132. 

Strl  ckler,  William  H.,  085378. 

Sui  imers.  Harry  Q.,  Jr.,  078680. 

Tal  ach,  Michael  A.,  076684. 

Taj  lor,  John  E.,  076687. 

Tea  r,  Hfirry  R.,  Jr.,  077948. 

Tea  sley,  Harry  N.,  Jr.,  088971. 

Tel  er.  Jon  R.,  088214. 

Tei  iple,  WllUam  F.,  077949. 

Th(  mas,  Edward  J.  F.,  077951. 

The  mpson,  James  E.,  Jr..  078134. 

Tot  lason,  Allan  R.,  076699. 

To<l  d.  George  K.,  Jr.,  076701. 

Tuc  k,  John  S.,  076706. 

Upl  lam.  Laurence  B.,  077954. 

Val  rerde-Lara.  Fernando  E..  078140. 

Vai  Ausdall.  Rice  L.,  076716. 

Vic  orson.  William  S.,  087960. 

Wai  ;ner.  Robert  E.,  087653. 

Wa  ker,  Costelle  B.,  076724. 

Wa:  ker.  Jack  A.,  078145. 

Wa  ton,  LeRoy.  076730. 

Wa  erman.  William  R..  076733. 

Wei  .therman.  James  A.,  087668. 

Wei  lb,  Robert  H.,  Jr.,  078150. 

Wej  ley,  Clemon  H.,  089004. 

Wh  te.  Jewel  G.,  089008. 

Wh  te,  Richard  C.  076747. 

Wil  lams.  Forrest  H..  Jr.,  078752. 

Wll  lams.  Glen  W.,  087971. 

Wll  lams,  Lavester  L.,  078153. 

Wli;  lams.  Samuel.  076755. 

Will  on.  John  P..  Jr.,  089310. 

Wo<d.  Nelson  V..  077965. 

Wo4lley,  John  E..  076767. 

To  be 
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first  lieutenants.  Women's  Army  Corps 
Mary  P..  L668. 
Retta  P..  L662. 
man.  Jane  I.,  L677. 
Jurip,  Janice  G..  L564. 
OC  aire.  Joyce  W..  L572. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Adc  x;k.  Bobby  R.,  075450. 
Bar  )er,  Leroy  M.,  Jr.,  088560. 
Bas  ron.  Frederick  C,  077802. 
Bur  tett.  Samuel  L.,  Jr.,  068599. 
Con  tlln,  Robert  D.,  076026. 
Dav  s.  John  F.,  088645. 
Ebe:  wine.  James  A.,  088667. 
Preiich.  George  R.,  088685. 
Gre(  me.  Marlon  P.,  Jr..  084993. 
Hawkins.  Sanders  F..  076207. 
Hay  s.  James  H..  088728. 
Hudson,  James  F.,  088748. 
Jacc  bs.  Claude  G.,  Jr.,  088402. 
Johi  ison.  William  H.,  Jr.,  078591. 
Koc  1,  Joseph  L.,  086380. 
Lafli  lur,  George  J.,  085194. 
Leec  er.  Laird  G.,  Jr.,  086411. 
Line  s.  Max  M..  087547. 
McE  ermott,  Prank  E..  088819. 
OBi  ,ver.  Donald  R.,  08846S. 
Pas<^,  Harold  S..  065065. 


Reynolds,  David  O.,  O87505. 
Slmnacher.  Bruce  D.,  076628. 
Upham.  Robert  W..  Jr..  088218. 
Walls,  Neal  H.,  Q89150. 
Wood,  Malcolm  H..  Jr.,  O89015. 
Woodward,  WUllam  K..  064302. 
Yeats.  Christopher  S..  076774. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Mauumoto.  Eleanor  M.,  N2934. 
Tlnklenberg.  Esther  J.,  N2976. 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  the  tempo- 
rary disability  retired  list,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
1211.  3442,  and  3447: 

To  he  lieutenant  colonel 

Thomas.  John  LeRoy,  019958. 
To  be  major 

Chittenden,  Albert  Oliver.  031574. 

The  following -named  person  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  in  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3285,  3286. 
3287.  and  3288: 

To  be  major 

Strnad.  Joseph  John.  087497. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlUe  10.  United  States  Code. 
sections  3285,   3286,  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 
Sundby.  Selmar  Allan,  02018943. 
Wetherlngton,        Lonnie        Zelotis,        Jr . 
01798093. 

To  be  captains 
Amos.  Carl  Richard,  Jr..  02208122. 
Clark.  Warren  Lynwood.  02021711. 
Cramer,  Arthur  James.  01688578. 
Cruz.  Alfred  James,  01107884. 
George.  Kenneth  Ellas,  02203018. 
GrofT.  Guy.  Jr  ,  01115608. 
WolfTe.  Peter  DeForest,  02041388. 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Anderson.  Robert  Lewis,  05700612. 
Barnwell.  Kenneth  Vaughan.  04013338. 
Clelan,  Joseph  Robert.  04059071. 
Dross.  Allen  Edward.  05700155. 
Elton.  Robert  George,  04030333. 
Eure.  Samuel  Lee.  04047156. 
Lain,  John  Charles,  04014509. 
Lynn.  Robert  Graham.  04032984. 
Mooney.  Robert  Emmet,  Jr.,  05700931. 
Myers.  Clair  Gordon.  04031096. 
Newlin.  Edgar  Christian.  HI.  04046655. 
Nicholas,  Elwood  Berton.  04062748. 
Phlllppsen,  Werner  Christ.  02103990. 
Pospisll,  Vladimir  Aurellus.  04024917. 
Held,  Wilbur  Eugene.  04075264. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 
Adkins.  Donald  Vandelin.  05203376. 
Aston,  Milton  Levoy.  05401272 
Bickford,  J<ime8  Estill,  05209035. 
Blddle.  Albert.  05302170. 
Burke.  Allan  Richard.  055033^1. 
Child.  John,  05003826. 
Clark,  Howard  Walter.  05000283. 
Davis.  Ronald  Wllliam.  05303854. 
Evan-s,  James  Arthvir,  04084615. 
Faulhaber,  John  Martin.  04084951. 
Finch,  Edwin  Boyer,  05504832. 
Horton,  Lowrey  Phillips,  05401953. 
Hunter,  Howard  William,  Jr.,  03091664. 
Hyman,  Stanley  Herbert.  05200137. 
Jacobs,  Bruce  Vernon.  05504125. 
McDermott.  Joseph  Barry.  04032738. 
Napper,  John  Lyman,  05505140. 
Neumann,  Thomas  Wlllard.  05401726. 
ODen,  Ersal  Dan.  05403087. 
Paddock,  Alfred  Harlan,  Jr..  05304251. 
Pfabe,  Eldon  Max.  04018584. 
Powell.  William  Earl,  01941301. 
Rice.  Howard  Parker.  Jr.,  05402780. 
Schrader,  Johnie  Richard,  05401901. 
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Smith,  Fletcher  B..  Jr..  05302661 . 
Stephans.  Richard  Allan,  O55043K?. 
Tarbet.  Kenneth  Dale.  05703372. 
Wolfe.  June  Elmer.  Jr..  05304746. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  the  grades  and  corps  specified. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
.States  Code,  sections  3285.  3286,  3287,  3288, 
3291,3294, and  3311: 

To  he  major,  Medical  Corps 
Bullock.  Matthew  Heyer.  02213156. 

To  be  captains.  Chaplains 
Benson.  John  Donnell.  0987672. 
Egan,  Thomas  Francis,  02274663. 
Lynch.  Paul  Joseph,  02274015. 
'  Reed,  John  Edwards.  0947838. 

To  be  captaina.  Dental  Corps 
Fico.  Anthony  Richard.  04068120. 
Larson,  Harold  Richard,  01875304. 
O'Connor,  Tod  Wallace,  04051079. 
Sweeney,  Thomas  Patrick,  04055549. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Go,  Sumio.  05701310. 
Kmleclk,  Joseph  Edward.  04055415. 
Steuer,  George  Zikmund,  04023322. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Medical 
Specialist   Corps 
Landen.  Betty  Ruth,  M54301430. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Chaplains 

Adickes,  Donald  Krlete,  02289577. 
Collard.  Robert  Wllliam,  05407716. 
forsberg,  Paul  Oscar.  0402281 1 . 
Gremmels,  Delbert  William,  02294705. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Corps 

Broussard.  William  Joseph.  02298003. 
Burke.  Robert  Clair,  04050511. 
Darr,  Joseph  Leo.  O5203S59. 
Gilford,  Lawrence  Marshall. 
Lennox,  Kenneth  Walter. 
McCarty.  Richard  John.  04077769. 
Meland,  Richard  Andrew,  02297966. 
Mlertschin,  Melvin  Albert,  02297843. 
Nagy,  John  Louis,  02297968. 
O'Brien,  John  Francis,  02295462. 
Rambaud,  Jacques  Jean,  02295357. 

7"o  be  first  lieutenant.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Broadfoot,  Bobby  Eugene,  04063173. 

To  be  first  lieutenant.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Ledoux,  Therese  Annette,  L1020010. 

To    be    second    lieutenant.    Medical    Service 
Corps 
Reuter,  Leroy  Howard,  05305694 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
and  corps  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  3285. 
3286.  3287,  and  3288: 

To    be    second   lieutenants.    Medical    Service 
Corps 

Walter  Barnes,  Jr. 
Meyer  Kabot 
Leo  Joseph  Kottas 
Nelson  Henry  Lund 
Walter  Edwin  Shaln 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3286, 
3286.  3287,  and  3288 : 

Ralph  E.  Adams,  Jr. 
David  Leon  Adelsperger 
John  Michael  Agee 
Wllliam  Holland  Allbritten 
CuUen  Selvin  Allen 
Frederick  Lee  Alvarez 
Chester  Eugene  Anderson 
Gary  Milton  Andreas 
Michael  Emil  Andreola 
Richard  Radcliffe  Atkinson 
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George  William  Aust,  Jr. 
James  William  Ball 
Thomas  Earl  Baumgardner 
William  Frederick  Beck 
George  r>anlel  Beitzel.  Ill 
Charles  Dunlap  Benson 
Leonard  Alexander  Boreskl 
Charles  Theodore  Borg 
Allan  Spencer  Boss 
James  Peter  Brannan 
Ulyus  Odell  Brlnkley 
Willie  Earl  Brock 
Lawrence  Dean  Brooks 
G.ary  Harlan  Brux 
Robert  Horace  Burleigh 
John  Michael  Busch 
Robert  Coleman  Caldwell 
Robert  Wesley  Caldwell 
Robert  Joseph  Chalnskl 
David  Lee  Click 
Richard  Collens 
Jon  Calvin  Conner 
James  Daniel  Coogan,  Jr. 
Richard  Leroy  Copeland 
David  Lee  Coppln 
Reginald  Douglas  Court 
William  Wayne  Cox 
Larry  Walter  Crandall 
Edward  Hawksley  Cummings 
Jerls  Allan  Danlelson 
Robert  William  Darby 
Walter  Joseph  Delay 
Hugh  Wayne  Denny 
Enrique  Rafael  de  Orbeta 
Robert  Gordon  Duchouquette 
Newton  Edward  EUsenhart,  Jr. 
James  Ashley  Kndicott,  Jr. 
George  Howard  Faschlng 
Walter  Holmberg  Fausel 
Domenlck  Albert  Fioravantl 
Roger  Leon  Fltzslmonds 
Richard  Elgar  Francis 
Russell  John  Prazian 
Anthony  Cyril  Oermann 
David  Wheeler  GledhUl 
James  Burton  Gordon 
Leonard  Thomas  Graham 
Carl  Benito  Haas 
John  Gordon  Handly 
Martin  Joseph  Harris,  Jr. 
John  William  Hawkins 
John  Francis  Hlckey 
Thomas  Kenneth  High  tower 
Jim  Earl  Hinds 
Thomas  Francis  Hogan 
Howard  James  Hoppe 
John  Lee  Hradesky 
Melvin  Thomas  Hufflne 
George  Fredrick  Isham 
Donald  Blake  Jackson 
George  Buchanan  Jay 
Marvin  Richard  Jensen 
John  Francis  Jeszenszky 
Anthony  Johnson 
Joseph  Wilson  Johnston  II 
Charles  Frederick  Jones 
Larry  Emmett  Joyce 
Richard  Harris  Kamerling 
John  Joseph  Kilfoll 
Douglas  Tom  Koehler 
Philip  Michael  Kwasny 
Don  j^dward  Labberton 
Norman  Arthur  Lavigne 
James  Edward  Leonard 
John  Lee  Levy 
Sterling  Monroe  Lewis.  Jr. 
Owen  Charles  Llchtenwalner 
Elliot  Saul  Llpson 
Leonard  John  Loomls 
Michael  Eugene  Magulre 
Robert  Nicholas  Mallardl 
Samuel  Louis  Marks 
Raymond  Wayne  Maurer 
Thomas  Harrison  McPherson 
Bill  Eugene  Miller 
Warren  George  Mlllett 
Edwin  Alexander  Mitchell 
Stuart  Gilford  Mitchell 
Tllden  Abney  Mitchell  m 


John  Joseph  Montgomery 
Joseph  Lee  Mora  bit 
Michael  Lee  Mosbrooker 
Michael  Yerger  Moss 
Robert  Carroll  Murphy 
Marvin  Roy  Murray,  Jr. 
Reed  James  Myrlck 
Karl  Frederick  Nagel 
Earman  Douglas  CBrey 
John  Henry  Oliver 
Philip  Wyatt  Payne 
Donald  Raymond  Provasl 
John  Gill  Qulnlan 
Arnoldo  Roldan  Ramirez 
Kenneth  Randall 
Raymond  Richards  Rau 
William  Lawrence  Reddy 
David  Hilmar  Redemann 
Jean  E>ouglas  Reed 
James  Anthony  Rekowskl 
David  James  Richards 
Richard  Allan  Robken 
Terrance  James  Rose 
Howard  William  Roth,  Jr. 
Terrance  William  Ryan 
Garry  Arthur  Scharberg 
Theodore  Duane  Schultz 
Paul  Segas 

George  Eustace  Sgourakes 
Donald  Earl  Smith 
Donald  James  Snyder 
Donald  Edward  Sobek 
Ronald  Kay  Sprague 
Henry  Albert  Spreha,  Jr. 
Ronald  James  Sprengeler 
William  Harold  Sprlnsky 
Jerome  Ernest  Stauber 
Richard  Lynn  Stevens 
Byron  Clark  Stone 
John  McVay  Svoboda 
Richard  Arland  Thompson 
Benjamin  Roy  Timmerman 
Gary  Eugene  Vandersllce 
Stanley  Francis  Versaw 
David  Dahl  Wecker 
Ronald  Lee  Welmer 
Robert  Wlnway  Welnhold 
Ronald  Edward  Wernltznlg 
Mason  William  Wheeler 
Leo  Edward  Wildenthaler 
James  Richard  Wilson,  Jr. 
Robert  Lawrence  Winston 
Robert  Alvin  Witcher 
Charles  Asa  Woodbeck 
Shyron  Levan  Worlund 


«• 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  bj 
the  Senate  May  27,  1960: 

POSTlIASTiaS 
ALABAMA 

Hugh  F.  Penn,  Hartselle. 
Eugene  WiUiamson.  Orrvllle. 

ALASKA 

William  H.  Lamme,  Kodiak. 
Hardy  A.  Peters.  Tanana. 

ABIZONA 

Frederick  J.  Bolendw.  Chandler. 
William  J.  Mason,  Phoenix. 

AKKANSAS 

James  W.  Upscomb,  Jr.,  England. 

CAUrOSNIA 

William  F.  Evans,  Ducor. 
Shirley  J.  McLean,  Keene. 
WUllam  C.  Atkinson,  Valley  Center. 

OONMBLTUJUT 

Ralph  W.  Parnum,  North  Ettomlngtoii. 
Herbert  R.  TroUe,  Sprlngdale. 

DELAWABE 

Martin  M.  Williams,  Kenton. 

rLOUDA 

Cbarlee  T.  Perry,  Maltland. 
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John  P.  Hu^t,  Jackaon. 
Alezandw  P.  Demprter.  laUedgwfSI*. 
Ann  S.  Oole,  MonteBum*. 
Robert  L.  White,  Trenton. 

HAWAII 

Sachiko  M.  Toy<^f\ikii.  Alea. 

JDABO 

E.  lone  Clark,  Challla. 
George  L.  C^ttpo,  Idaho  Falls. 

nxiNon 

Loren  C.  Bowman,  areenup. 
Richard  R.  Mlchelsen.  Huntley. 
John  It.  Knight,  McLeansboro. 

IOWA 

Dick  W.  McCauley,  Carlisle. 
Kenneth  A.  Jenaen.  IfrifiTH 
Oliver  H.  Wlsgerhol,  Sully. 


Ward  A.  Hutcblnaon.  Logan. 
Lyle  K  Rafferty.  Mankato. 
Howard  J.  Chambo^  Minneapolis. 
Charles  W.  Barter.  Wamego. 
Aubrey  N.  McAtee,  Waterrllle. 

KKMTtJCXT 

Ada  Lee  DavU,  Hardyrllle. 

LOUISIAlfA 

Myrtle  B.  Jett,  Athens. 
Beverly  H.  Pabacher,  Port  Barre. 

KAUCB 

Robert  C.  Fisher,  Oakfleld. 
Louis  W.  Bowden,  Orrlngton. 

MASTXAITD 

Walter  F.  Coppersmith,  Jr.,  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Ground. 

MAssACHTJsrrrg 
Alice  F.  Donovan.  Plneburst. 
Joseph  H.  Boucher,  South  Carver. 

MICRIOAH 

Morris  E.  Parish.  Coopersvllle. 
Shirley  F.  Thome.  Horton. 
Ge<»-gla  E.  Larsen,  Newayg^. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Arthvir  T.  Banks,  Columlms. 
Norman  J.  Stockstill,  Picayune. 
Faban  S.  Clark,  Ripley. 

Miasoirai 
Robert  H.  Hunter.  East  Prairie. 

MOlfTANA 

Edson  O.  Hedges.  Park  City. 
NsaaAsxA 

Carl  J.  Mann.  Hn#ktnff 
M.  Ruth  Shaver,  Prlmroee. 

NEW    HAMPSHIBS 

Russell  N.  Holm,  Derry. 

MKW  JEBSrr 

John  R.  Wert  m,  Hopewell. 

KrW    MEXICO 

Margaret  P.  Epps.  C<duinbiw. 
Leon  F.  Dryden.  Ruldoso. 

NEW    TOKK 

Roy  E.  Jenne,  Henzvon. 
Elaine  L.  Bruce.  Molra. 
Stanley  Wolak,  New  York  Mills. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Louis  J.  Wanner.  New  England. 
Frank  V.  Jansky.  Rosa. 
Clifford  W.  Hackett.  Sarlea. 

OHIO 

Charles  A.  Roemer.  Brunswick. 
Robert  L.  Etbodea,  Sonth  Gharleeton. 
Chester  W.  Bailey,  Toungatown. 

OKUiHOMA 

Hugh  D.  CockreU,  Bagletown. 
Virgil  W.  Morris.  Gotebo. 
Billy  D.  Hafner,  Orlando. 


OKXGOCr 

Vertietia  M.  Hadley.  Bly. 

FZMMBTI.VANIA 

Arthur  J.  Rodgen.  Jr..  Blue 
Edi  in  K.  Oaks.  Cherry  Tree. 
Ro1|ert  A.  Teager,  Sunbury. 

SOUTH   CABOUHA 

Paxil  H.  Wilkes,  Chester. 

Elbert  E.  Rivers,  Mount  Croghan. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Violet  D.  Llndell.  La  Bolt. 
Cecil  L.  Fitzgerald,  Rock  ham, 
Water  A.  Farl,  Watertown. 
Ontn  F.  Henrlchs,  Wlnfred. 

TXNNXSSZZ 

W.  Price.  OomersvlUe. 
L.  Jackson,  St.  Joseph. 
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TEXAS 

Dudley  B.  Lawson,  Alto. 
Geialdine  H.  Morris,  Brownsboro. 
W.  B.  Boyd,  Jr.,  Iredell. 
Ma;  ^nard  D.  Fowler,  Blalakoff. 
Walter  D.  Stephens,  Sablnal. 

UTAH 

Lelioy  Soelberg.  Jr.,  Orantaville. 
Howard  D.  Knight,  Parowan. 

VEUCOMT 

Winston  M.  Churchill,  Oranlteville. 

▼ndMiA 

WiAlam  E.  Humphreys,  Clarksville. 

William  R.  Holt,  South  Boston. 

Gecrge  A.  Carpenter,  Woodbcrry  Forest. 


WISCONSIN 

F.  Antolne,  Belgium. 
J.  Anderson,  Haaelhurst. 
Shil-lelgh  L.  CoUins,  Melrose. 


Ed(  ar 
RolaJid 


]  DOMINATIONS  WITHDRAWN 

Ex  »cutive      nominatlona      withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  May  27.  1960: 

POSTMASTKKS 

Boljert  V.  Loft,  to  be  postmaster  at  Capton, 
State  of  nilnola. 

;e  O.  Mauk,  to  be  postmaster  at  Yolyn, 
State  of  West  Virginia. 


in  th  ! 
Geci 

in  thii 


■  ■» 


HOySE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  May  27,  1960 

House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
h&s  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
tjmpore,  Mr.  McCormacx. 


Thie 
and 
pro 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 


Thi! 
the  I 
from 


McCOI  IMACK 


today, 


SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  laid  before 
ouse  the  following  communication 
the  Speaker: 

Mat  27,  1960. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W. 
to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 


Saic  Ratburm, 
Spiaker  of  the  Ho^e  of  Repreamtatives. 


PRAYER 

Th(  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
jffered  the  following  prayer : 

Jm  112:6:   The  righteous  shall  be 
everlasting  remembrance. 
lou  God  of  i3\xr  fathers,  who  didst 
gird  them  with  the  armor  of  the  Lord 


in  their  times  of  terror  and  tragedy,  we 
are  about  to  oommemorate  with  grati- 
tude and  reverence  one  of  the  great  days 
in  the  calendar  of  our  national  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  courage  and 
deroiion  of  those  mm  and  women  who 
gave  themselves  so  sacriflclally  to  safe- 
guard our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

May  that  day  soon  come  when  inter- 
national claims  and  dilutes  shall  never 
again  be  submitted  to  the  dreadful  arbit- 
rament of  war,  with  Its  terrible  toll  of 
bloodshed  and  Eufferlng,  but  when  men 
and  nations  shall  have  enough  wisdom 
to  submit  them  to  arbitration  and  sin- 
cerity and  honor  enough  to  abide  by 
the  decisions. 

Grant  that  the  mind  and  heart  of  man 
may  be  tonpered  by  some  finer  essmce 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  virtues  and 
may  we  eagerly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
resources  and  resores  ci  divine  help  as 
we  labor  for  peace  and  good  will  among 
men. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


ii3a3 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 

following  titles: 

H.R.  113.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  in  effect 
for  10  or  more  years,  except  under  certain 
limited  conditions; 

H.R.  276.  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  etTectlve  dAte  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for   dependents; 

H.B.  641.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  aervloe-ooniMCted 
death  benefits; 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Pastor,  Jr.,  and  Pedro  Pastor; 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  fOT  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chrlstopfa  Schllchter; 

HJt.  1519.  An  act  for  the  rMlef  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  Edward  Peter  Callas,  a 
minor; 

H.R.  3107  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.   Nuth; 

HJl.  3253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Id* 
Magyar; 

HR.  3827  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  P. 
Wllczynski; 

H.R.  4763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josette 
A.  M.  Stanton; 

H.R.  7036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Barblero; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  veter- 
ans in  computing  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; 

H.R.  8217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OrvUle 
J.  Henke; 

H.R.  8238.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, from  the  standpoint  of  vhe  public 
health,  of  the  discharge  of  substances  Into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  exhausts  of  motcx 
vehicles: 

B.B..  8798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 

Gasparinl; 


H.R.  8806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital; 

HJl.  9470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  W. 
Comett,  8r.,  and  X.  W.  Cornett,  Jr.; 

HR.  9752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver; 

H.R.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
.Tdjustment  of  the  Insurance  status  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H  R.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
ihe  furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  In  the  same  parental  line; 

H  R.  9983.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respject  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments; 

H  R.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
national  service  life  Insurance  premiums  to 
certain  veterans  who  become  totally  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of  applica- 
tion and  the  effective  date  of  their  Insurance; 

H.R.  10698.  An  act  to  amend  section  315  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional compensation  for  seriously  disabled 
veterar^s  having  four  or  more  children. 

H.R.  10847.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aladar 
Szoboszlay: 

H.R.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora 
V.  March;  and 

H.R.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  income  iioax  discharge  of  Indebted- 
ness of  a  railroad  corporation  in  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  in  a  proceeding  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  commenced 
before  January  1,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

"ITie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Biagio 
D'Agata; 

H.R.  6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones; 

H.R.  0332.  An  act  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  suspension  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool;  and 

H.R.  9881.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  lmp<x^tlon  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mladen 
Carrara,  Tonlna  Carrara,  Ante  Carrara,  and 
Zvonko  Carrara; 

S.  993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrlstos  G. 
Dlavatlnos; 

S.  1235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  enter  Into  contracts  for  the 
conduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  meteor- 
ology and  to  authorize  installation  of  Gov- 
ernment telephones  In  certain  private  homes; 

S.  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keitha  L, 
Baker; 

S.  1545.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  so  as  to  authorize  elimina- 
tion of  a  hearing  in  certain  cases  under  sec- 
tion 408; 

S.  1889.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  three  units  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Irrigation  project  to  the  landowners  within 
the  project; 

S.  3113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Caldwell; 

S.  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  'Geo.  D. 
Emery  Co.; 


S.2375.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  'o  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  towing; 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
relative  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty interests; 

S.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Sukkar; 

S  2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  design 
patent  No  21.053,  dated  September  22.  1891, 
for  a  badge,  granted  to  George  Brown  Goode,' 
and  assigned  to  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution; 

S  2830  An  act  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  In  order  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  2867.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Cuba  for  the  conservation  of  shrimp, 
signed  at  Habana,  August  15,  1958; 

S.  2942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Storme; 

S.  2977.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  coooperatlves 
on  the  Botird  of  EWrectors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives; 

S.  3025.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1946.  relating  to 
practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
Plsar; 

S.  3049  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
Soon; 

S.  3070.  An  act  to  provide  tot  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain lands  In  Morton  County,  N.  Dak.,  con- 
veyed to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  on  July 
20,  1956; 

S.  3130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne-Marie 
Stehlln; 

S  3140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Commission  on  Problems  of 
Small  Towns  and  Rural  Counties; 

S.  3179.  An  act  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion lor  appropriations  for  construction  of 
facilities  for  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labora- 
tory; 

8.3366.  An  act  to  amend  title  19,  United 
States  Code,  sections  871  and  3056,  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  threats  against  the  suc- 
cessors to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize 
their  protection  by  the  Secret  Service; 

S.  3420.  An  act  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible writing  and  printing  on  third-  and 
fourth-class  matter,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3429.  An  act  to  amend  section  216(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  U.S.  nationals 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.     ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  soon  write  another  chapter  in  its 
quest  for  peace  and  understanding 
among  all  nations. 

I  refer  to  the  approaching  debate  on 
appropriations  for  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  hailed  by  the  President,  the 


Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  an  in- 
valuable part  of  our  national  defense 
structure. 

One  thing  that  impresses  me  most 
about  the  reaction  of  the  public  to  this 
program  is  the  type  of  organizations  and 
groups  of  citizens  which  have  rallied  to 
the  defense  of  this  program  because  of 
their  considered  opinion  that  it  is  essen- 
tial in  the  defense  of  freedom. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  when  I 
learned  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  have  endorsed 
the  Mutual  Security  Program,  and  have 
called  upon  the  Congress  not  to  crii^Jle 
the  program  by  reducing  appropriations 
below  the  minimum  needs  determined  by 
the  President. 

Their  pleas  have  now  been  joined  by 
those  of  the  American  Legion,  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II,  three  organizations  which  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense  pos- 
ture. 

There  we  have  as  broad  a  basis  of 
national  public  support  as  one  could  find 
allied  on  a  single  issue:  Labor,  business 
and  management,  and  war  veterans. 

I  will  Include  the  letters  and  state- 
ments of  these  five  great  organizations 
in  the  Record  following  these  remarks: 
Statkment    or    Louis    G.    Fklomamk,    Com- 

MANDKX-IM-CRIEr  Or  THE  VETKAMS  OF  FOR- 

riGK  Waxs  or  the  United  States  Upon  His 
Recent  RrrnxN  From  an  Inspection  Trip 
TO  Europe.  Middle  East,  and  North  Aprica 

on    the    AMERICAN    FOREIGN    AID     PROGRAM 

There  is  no  doubt  oT  the  effectiveness  of  our 
high  level  governmental  programs  financed 
and  carried  out  by  various  agencies  of  our 
Government.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
while  the  Uterate  of  the  Asian,  Middle  East 
and  African  countries  know  the  value  of  these 
programs,  the  people  in  the  villages  who  will 
never  see  them,  or  if  they  do,  may  never  un- 
derstand them  to  be  examples  of  American 
generosity. 

Despite  known  and  admitted  errors  In  the 
foreign  aid  program,  the  fact  is,  it  ta  suc- 
ceeding. If  It  were  othCTwlse,  Communist 
leaders  would  not  frantically  devote  tremen- 
dous efforts  in  every  conceivable  propaganda 
media  to  spend  fabulous  sums  of  money  to 
minimize  our  success  and  to  deny  our  hu- 
mane Intentions. 


Resolution  76 

"Section  (b)  Favors  a  strong,  supple,  and 
effective  mutual  security  program  as  a 
fundamental  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

"Section  (p)  Recommends  expansion  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  extension 
of  technical  and  economic  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries." 

The  above  are  parts  of  Resolution  No.  76 
adopted  by  AMVETS  National  Convention  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  August  27-30,   1959. 


National  Commander  or  the  American 
Legion,  Martin  B.  McKnkallt,  Musters 
Legionnaires  fx}r  Organizational  Support 
OF  THE  Mutual  Securitt  Budget  or  Presi- 
dent EUSEN  HOWES 

Washington,  D.C,  May  26. — The  national 
commander  of  the  American  Ijegion  called 
upon  the  nearly  3  million  members  of  the 
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American  Ijeglou  to  support  the  mutual  se- 
curity budget  now  under  dlscunlon  In  the 
Congren.    Ck>mmander  MtiKneftlly  said: 

"Svery  cltlaen  of  the  United  States  and 
every  American  Legionnaire  should  Indicate 
Immediately  to  hla  Ck>ngre8unan  and  to  his 
Senators  support  for  the  mutual  security 
program  proposed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

"No  more  Important  a  national  defense 
effort  can  be  so  quickly  produced  as  that  of 
military  aid  to  our  fellow  nations  of  the 
NATO  Organization.  The  recent  behavior  of 
the  Western  Powers  exemplified  by  their  im- 
mediate solidarity  behind  the  vicious  de- 
struction of  the  summit  conferences  by 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  offers  our  Nation  and  its 
allies  proof  of  how  thorough  is  Communist 
unity. 

"Our  allies  need,  and  must  have,  the  sup- 
port at  the  level  of  the  recommended  budget 
of  the  President.  By  this  means  alone  can 
we  assure  for  ourselves  and  our  way  of  life 
the  substantial  collective  security  needed  to 
face  a  cruel  and  vindictive  governmental  sys- 
tem dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  destroying 
the  precious  freedoms  of  all  democracy. 

"Ovu-  American  Legion,  always  In  the  van- 
guard of  those  who  denoimce  the  Godless 
communistic  world,  mandated  for  just  such 
an  evil  moment  as  has  been  so  recently 
forced  upon  us,  resolution  No.  644,  in  our 
1959  National  Convention,  that  the  Legion 
does  and  will,  'support  the  military  strength 
of  NATO." 

"Let  each  of  us  indicate  support  of  this 
Important  defense  budget  with  firm,  con- 
vincing action  to  our  legislative  representa- 
tives. Let  us  again  be  those  who  lead  In 
every  effort  to  preserve  for  ourselves,  for  the 
world,  and  for  posterity,  the  proud  peace  of 
a  strong  people  " 


News  Pbom  the  APL-CIO,  Mat  19,  1980 

AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  sent  the 
following  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recommending  that  there 
be  no  cut  of  mutual  security  appropriations : 

"I  am  deeply  disturbed  about  reports  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  press  that  the 
Congress  might  cut  as  much  u  91.6  billion 
from  the  mutual  security  appropriations 
which  have  been  reconunended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  possibility  of  such  action  Is  p>ar- 
tlcularly  distressing  after  the  very  welcome 
action  by  the  Congress  last  week  In  approv- 
ing an  authorization  bill  for  mutual  security 
Just  slightly  under  the  $41  billion  level 
requested. 

"As  you  may  know,  the  AFL-CIO  recently 
held  in  New  York  its  conference  on  world  af- 
fairs. Labor  was  Joined  in  this  conference  by 
top  spokesmen  from  our  State  Department. 
Defense  Department,  and  other  widely  ac- 
knowledged authorities  on  foreign  policy.  As 
a  result  of  these  deliberations,  American 
labor  Is  more  convinced  than  ever  that  Com- 
munist imperialism  must  be  fought  with 
every  means  at  our  conunand.  In  every  pos- 
sible way.  Military  preparation  is  crucial, 
but  it  will  be  to  no  avail  If  we  do  not  help  our 
allies  and  the  uncommitted  nations  of  the 
world  continue  economic  and  political  re- 
sistance to  Communist  aggression. 

"I  am  keenly  aware  of  and  sympathetic 
to  the  problems  faced  by  Members  of  the 
Congress  who  find  it  difficult  to  support 
foreign  aid  when  the  administration  refuses 
to  give  adequate  suppca-t  to  domestic  meas- 
ures such  as  aid  to  edncatlon,  aid  to  de- 
pressed areas,  and  similar  measures.  We 
have  urged  passage  of  such  bills  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  America  needs  such  help, 
and  can  afford  it. 

"Our  failures  in  these  areas,  however,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  Interfere  with  our  obli- 
gations in  the  world  area.  There  will  be 
little  value  in  protecting  and  extending  the 
frontiers  of  security  at  home  If  communism 
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dent  Arthur  H.  Motley  of  the  Cham- 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  today 
the  following  appeal  for  national  sup- 
mutual  security : 

unyielding  and  hostile  posture  of  the 

Union    at    the    summit    conference 

it   essential   that   the  United   States 

allies  stand   up  to   the   threats   of 

power   with   full   confidence    in 

i^lty  and  strength. 

unity  and  strength  depend,  perhaps 

before,  on  the  support  of  a  united 

people  for  a  strong  and  effective 

security  program,   which  faces  the 

of  a   heavy  congressional  cut   at 

critical  time. 

aid    Is   costly,   but  vital   to   our 

We    cannot    afford    to    relax    our 

of  Indispensable  defense  ertabllsh- 

and    arrangements    throughout    the 

Ct^nununist  world. 

Congress   will   soon   have    to    decide 

level   of  mutual  secturity   approprla- 

s  necessary  to  fully  supix>rt  the  for- 

ifollcy  of  the  United  States.     There  Is 

danger,  however,  that  the  people  and 

Cbngress    will    become   so    preoccupied 

lome   deficiencies  In    foreign   aid   that 

a  nation  will  fall  to  support  its  basic 

eisential    pvu-poses:    to  strengthen    the 

wprld  and  thus  provide  security  against 

aggression. 

tfherefore,  appeal  to  all  citizens — as  in- 

and  as  groups — to  make  known  to 

their  support  of  an  efficiently  ad- 

and  hard-hitting  mutual  security 

that  will  effectively  contribute  to 

and  to  the  overall  strength   of 

and  friends  abroad." 
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to  extend  its  frontiers  through- 
world. 

bshalf  of  American  labor,  I  urge  you 
reckless  slashing  of  mutiial  security 
Our  freedom  and  oxir  fu- 
Involved." 
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RESERVATION  OP  COTTON 
MARKETS 

Mr  J  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hous<  for  1  minute. 

Th(  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objec  ion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
ThiTe  was  no  objection. 
Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ha\e  introduced  a  bill — HJR.  12334 — 
whict  would  partially  offset  the  effect  of 
reductions  in  support  prices  and  reduc- 
acreage  of  cotton  in  1961,  and 
at  the  same  time  would  not  have 
of  contributing  to  the  surplus. 
Colfton  producers,  while  not  generally 
conscious  of  the  serious  situation  they 
in  1961,  will,  unless  some  ac- 
hrough  legislation  is  taken  this 
suffer  an  acreage  reduction  in  ex- 
1  million  acres;  a  reduction  in 
Df  approximately  $17.50  a  bale  due 
lowered  support  prices  and  a  change 
formula  under  which  cotton  is 
suppok-ted,  which  means  a  reduction  in 
total  ncome  of  not  less  than  $300  million, 
not  t  iking  into  account  increased  costs 
of  pre  duction  which  have  been  mounting 
each ;  ^ear. 

For  3  yeais.  including  this  year, 
cotto»  producers  have  had  an  option  of 
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increasing  theii-  plantings  under  a  B 
program,  providing  they  were  willing  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  15  parity  points 
in  support  price.  Farmers  who  have 
remained  within  their  basic — A  pro- 
gram— allotments,  will  this  year  he 
eligible  to  sell  their  cotton  for  75  per- 
cent of  parity;  those  who  increase  their 
planting  under  the  B  program  are 
eligible  for  supports  of  60  percent  of 
parity. 

Next  year,  there  will  be  no  A  and  B 
programs,  and  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  planting,  although 
the  support  price  for  all  producers  will 
be  reduced  to  70  percent  of  parity.  In 
addition,  the  basis  for  the  support  price 
will  be  changed,  resulting  in  a  further 
reduction  in  the  support  price  of  $7.50 
a  bale. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  does 
two  things:  First,  it  would  retain  the 
support  price  at  the  same  level  which  is 
applicable  to  the  1960  crop  under  the 
choice  A  program;  second,  it  would  add 
to  the  national  acreage  allotment  a  re- 
serve acreage,  to  be  distributed  to  each 
State  on  the  basis  of  the  smaller  of  (a> 
the  amount  of  acreage  added  to  the  1960 
allotment  under  the  B  program,  or  (b> 
20  percent  of  the  State's  share  of  the 
I960  national  acreage  allotment  and  na- 
tional acreage  reserve. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  total  national  acreage  allotment,  to- 
gether with  the  national  acreage  reserve, 
proposed  in  this  bill,  would  not  produce 
cotton  in  excess  of  anticipated  and  esti- 
mated domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
poits,  and  would  not  contribute  to  any 
increase  in  present  reserve  stocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  some  action 
is  taken,  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  acreage  which  will  be  permitted  to  be 
planted  in  1961  will  not  produce  suffi- 
cient cotton  to  meet  demands,  and  the 
reserve  stocks  will  be  reduced  below  a 
realistic  level  and  will  force  the  United 
States  to  further  recede  from  the  posi- 
tion it  has  historically  occupied  as  being 
the  largest  supplier  on  the  world  market. 

I  have  anticipated  the  objections 
which  will  be  raised  to  the  le^lation  I 
have  proposed.  Those  who  did  not  elect 
to  increase  their  plantings  under  the  B 
choice  program,  preferring  to  accept 
smaller  allotments  in  return  for  a  higher 
price,  will  point  out  that  that  legislation 
provided  that  such  additional  allotments 
should  not  be  taken  into  account  in  es- 
tablishing future  State  acreage  allot- 
ments. This  merely  points  up  the  fact 
that  some  producers  are  primarily  inter- 
ested in  price,  while  others  are  more  in- 
terested in  the  opportunity  to  produce. 
There  should  be  no  denying  the  fact  that 
the  B  program  offered  an  opportunity 
for  the  demonstration  of  trends,  which 
has  been  a  factor  In  the  establishment 
of  allotments. 

Costs  of  production  vai-y  widely  In  dif- 
ferent areas,  due  principally  to  varia- 
tion-s  in  potential  yields;  and.  generally 
speaking,  the  higher  yield  areas  alao 
represented  the  highest  percentage  of 
acreage  planted  under  the  B  program. 
Recognizing  the  exception  to  all  rules,  I 
think  it  might  be  said  that,  generally 
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speaking,  thoee  whose  costs  were  lowest 
represented  the  greatest  numiier  who 
elected  to  increase  their  acreage  under 
the  B  program,  even  though  it  resulted  In 
a  suM>ort  price  some  15  parity  ixMnts  be- 
low that  guaranteed  those  who  preferred 
to  stay  within  their  base  allotments. 

Cotton  production  continues  to  in- 
crease in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
the  Soviet  Union  where  production  has 
been  approximately  7  million  bales  an- 
nually production  is  being  expanded  and 
by  1965  it  is  estimated  the  Soviet  will 
be  producing  not  less  than  10  million 
bales  a  year.  The  United  States  can  ill 
afford  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit  our  his- 
torical markets  to  be  taken  over  by  other 
competitors  simply  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  iM-oduce.  The  surest  way  to 
lose  markets  is  by  curtailing  supplies. 

Eight  million  bales  of  cotton  do  not 
constitute  a  surplus.  Unless  we  provide 
the  opportunity  for  increasing  acreage 
in  1961  over  that  which  is  possible  under 
present  law,  our  reserves  will  be  re- 
duced below  8  million  bales.  Unless 
legislation  is  passed  this  year,  the  high- 
est support  price  for  cotton  in  1961  vnll 
be  70  i>ercent  of  pwirlty.  which  will  be 
the  lowest  support  price  of  any  com- 
modity on  which  there  are  controls — 
rigid  production  controls.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts, with  no  controls  are  supported  at 
77  percent  of  parity,  and  com.  with  no 
controls  and  with  unlimited  production 
is  supported  at  65  percent  of  parity. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  emergency  action  to  prevent 
a  further  buildup  of  surpluses  in  both 
feed  grains — Including  corn — and  wheat, 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
recommended  the  passage  of  HJl.  12261 
"Farm  Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1960." 
which  would  give  those  producers  an  op- 
portunity of  obtaining  support  prices  of 
not  less  than  85  percent  of  parity. 

H.R.  12334,  in  my  opinion,  offers  an 
equitable  compromise  which  should  have 
an  appeal  to  producers  In  every  airea, 
with  consideration  for  every  segment 
of  the  Industry,  as  well  as  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION  AND  FEDERAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Mr.  SFENCK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  RrcoRD  and 
to  include  a  statement  regarding  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  the 
Federal  Dejxisit  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther^ 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sum- 
mer will  mark  another  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  two  of  our  finest  Fed- 
eral agencies,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury these  agencies  have  operated  so  ef- 
fectively In  the  public  interest  that  no 


saver  or  depositor  having  an  account 
up  to  $10,000  has  ever  lost  a  penny. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  1933  when  the  FDIC  leg- 
islation was  enacted  and  in  1934  when 
the  FSLIC  was  created,  and  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  amazing  record  of  service 
of  these  Federal  instrumentalities.  I 
doubt  that  any  of  us  who  participated 
in  the  original  legislation,  which  was 
then  considered  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  dared  hope  that  the  record 
would  be  so  outstanding  or  that  their 
contribution  to  the  financial  stability  of 
our  Nation  would  be  so  great. 

Today  the  American  people  have  in- 
vested in  insured  banks  over  $220  bil- 
lion, they  have  invested  in  insured  sav- 
ings banks  over  $28  billion,  and  in  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations  over 
$52  billion.  These  investments  reflect 
the  confidence  that  Americans  have  in 
our  financial  institutions  and  the  key  to 
that  corifidence  is  found  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fedend  insuring  agencies. 
When  one  recalls  the  tragic  periodic  fail- 
ures of  financial  institutions  in  this  Na- 
tion prior  to  the  establishment  of  in- 
surance of  accounts,  and  the  failures 
that  even  to  this  day  occur  in  financial 
systems  in  other  nations,  the  record  of 
our  insurance  system  is  even  more 
remarkable. 

While  the  actual  $10,000  insurance  is 
perhajjs  the  ultimate  protection  it  is  in 
reality  only  part  of  a  whole  series  of 
safeguards  that  surround  our  modem 
system  of  financial  institutions.  Let  me 
review  some  of  these  protections  which 
the  American  public  receives. 

First.  Before  any  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  is  approved  for  insur- 
ance, its  policies  and  management  are 
rigidly  examined.  Only  those  institu- 
tions adhering  to  the  best  management 
and  practices  are  granted  insurance  of 
accounts. 

Second.  Very  specific  laws  and  regu- 
lations governing  investment  practices 
and  operating  procedures  must  be  ad- 
hered to  by  all  insured  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

Third.  Insured  institutions  are  re- 
quii-ed  to  follow  specified  auditing  and 
Internal  control  practices  so  that  the 
possibility  of  loss  through  mismanage- 
ment or  embezzlement  is  held  at  a  mini- 
mum. 

Fourth.  Insured  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  carry  substantial  fidelity  bonds 
on  all  ofBcers  and  employees. 

Fifth.  All  insured  institutions  are  sub- 
ject to  periodic  examination  by  State  or 
Federal  examiners.  These  rigid  exam- 
inations, which  are  not  announced  In 
advance,  include  examination  of  the 
books  and  records  of  the  institution  and 
close  scmtlny  to  make  certain  that  all 
laws  and  regulations  are  being  adhered 
to. 

Sixth.  All  insured  savings  and  loans 
and  most  insured  banks  have  available 
the  reserve  credit  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  assures 
these  institutions  of  a  ready  source  erf 
credit  should  it  be  needed  to  meet  heavy 
withdrawals. 


Seventh.  There  is  the  actual  insur- 
ance of  accounts  which  guarantees  to 
the  savers  or  depositors  that  their  en- 
tire account  up  to  $10,000  will  be  paid 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  or  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  The 
saver  or  depositor  can  receive  a  trans- 
ferred account  in  another  (H>erating  in- 
stitution or  cash. 

Eighth.  Finally,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  first  bulwark  of  strength 
consists  of  the  direct  safeguards  estab- 
lished by  the  insured  institutions  them- 
selves. Banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations have  built  up  capital  and 
reserves — which  provide  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  public — amounting  to  sev-' 
eral  billions  of  dollars. 

Not  only  has  the  Insurance  of  deposits 
and  savings  been  a  tremendous  protec- 
tion to  the  American  investors,  but  it  has 
been  a  boon  to  our  financial  stability 
and  our  national  economic  growth. 
Without  insurance  of  accounts,  there 
would  be  many  billions  of  dollars  less 
in  our  banks  and  home  financing  institu- 
tions. The  extra  dollars  in  these  insti- 
tutions as  a  result  of  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  our  insurance 
of  deposits  and  savings  has  meant  more 
money  to  loan  to  industry,  more  money 
to  loan  to  the  farmers,  more  money  to 
loan  to  the  small  businessman,  more 
money  to  loan  to  the  home  ow-ner.  Pri- 
vate capital  is  the  essence  of  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  insurance  of  ac- 
counts has  played  a  monxmiental  part 
in  stimulating  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  can  in- 
deed take  pride  in  the  performance  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation.  They  have 
served  our  Nation  well  and  will  be  an  es- 
sential part  of  our  future  economic 
growth. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  an  article  by  Ma  J.  Qen.  J.  B. 
Medaris  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  debate  in  the 
press  over  the  competitive  position  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets  in  the  missile  field.  Several 
wedts  ago  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
ran  an  advertisement  section  sponsored 
by  the  AFL-CIO.  The  section  included 
a  number  of  articles  by  leading  experts 
in  this  field  with  reference  to  urgent 
issues  of  the  day.  Among  them  was  an 
article  entitled  "State  oT  Our  National 
Defense."  written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  B. 
Medaris.  U.S.  Army,  retired.  General 
Medaris  is  a  former  oommanding  c^Bcer 
<rf  the  Redstone  Arsenal,  and  he  led  the 
group   which  launched   the  flrst  U.S. 
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earth  satellite  Explorer  I.  I  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  General  Medaris'  com- 
ment with  reference  to  the  extent  to 
which  we  should  go  with  our  ICBM  pro- 
gram as  follows: 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  approved 
programs  for  the  develc^Mnent,  production, 
and  deployment  of  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  involving  many  t<illlons  of  dollars 
will  go  far  beyond  the  basic  need.  If  those 
programs  are  carried  out  to  the  last  rocket, 
we  will  have  many  times  mc»re  than  enough 
to  guarantee  unacceptable  damage  upon  any 
enemy. 

General  Medaris  advances  some 
thought-provoking  and  incisive  com- 
ments with  reference  to  improvements 
that  can  be  made  in  our  present  military 
posture.  In  this  connection,  however, 
General  Medaris  embraces  the  necessity 
of  a  feasible  and  practical  aiq?roach  with 
this  statement : 

I  think  one  Is  forced  to  ponder  the  overall 
impact  of  these  programs  upon  the  national 
economy  and  to  recognlae  the  not-too- 
remote  possibility  that  we  may  find  ourselves 
armed  for  total  human  destruction,  and  with 
little  else. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  entire  article  by  General'Medarls  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Thx  Statb  of  Om  National  Dd«nb« 

(By    MaJ.    Oen.   J.    B.    Medaris,    U.S.    Army. 

retired) 

The  real  objective  of  our  national  defense 
must  be  constructive  and  not  p\irely  destruc- 
tive or  otherwise  It  fails  In  Its  basic  mission. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  at  this  moment 
we  have  enoxigh  destructive  capability  meas- 
ured in  pure  military  power  to  deter  any 
all-out  attack.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
Insist  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient,  avail- 
able, and  mobile  flexible  power  to  achieve 
other  and  more  desirable  objectives.  The 
problem,  however.  Is  not  of  this  moment. 
By  the  nature  of  the  critical  leadtime  In- 
volved in  any  change  of  direction  In  the 
development  and  production  of  modern 
weapons  systems,  there  is  little  we  can  do  of 
importance  which  would  substantiaUy 
change  our  military  posture  diiring  the  next 

4  to  5  years.  My  concern,  therefore,  relates 
to  the  military  sltxiation  as  it  will  exist  In 
1964-65,  rather  than  In  1960.  We  must 
make  the  decisions  today  that  will  provide 
the  capabilities  we  may  need  most  lurgently 

5  years  from  now.  In  other  directions  than 
purely  military  power,  we  can,  of  course,  act 
in  less  time. 

Almost  without  regard  to  anything  a  po- 
tential enemy  might  do,  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  an  understanding  of  two  basic  facts: 
First.  Any  weapon  is  useful  so  long  as  It 
is  capable  of  doing  the  Job  for  which  it  was 
designed. 

Second.  Our  total  weapons  of  retaliation 
are  quite  sufficient  so  long  as  they  are  capable 
of  inflicting  unacceptable  damage  upon  any 
aggressor.  Anything  beyond  that  quantity 
or  quality  is  unneeded  and  should  not  be 
provided  at  the  expense  of  more  Important 
objectives. 

In  my  considered  opinion,  the  combination 
of  atomic  striking  power  represented  by  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  and  other  elements 
of  the  retaliatory  capability  satisfies  a  rea- 
sonable counterstrlke  requirement.  Olven 
any  means  by  which  60  to  100  megatons  of 
atomic  destruction  can  be  placed  on  the 
territory  of  a  potential  enemy  it  is  obvious 
that  the  potential  damage  is  so  severe  that  he 
cannot  affwd  to  pay  the  price.  Beyond  that 
reasonable  amount  of  assurance,  and  perhaps 
with  even  less,  there  is  no  further  Justlflca- 
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programs  are  carried   out  to  the 

jacket,  we  will  have  many  times  more 

enough    to    gxiarantee    unacceptable 

upon  any  enemy. 

separate  ICBM  systems  are  simply 
By  what  logic  we  continue  to 
two  more  beyond  one  already  having 
pera^ional  capability,  I  do  not  understand, 
that  the  fear  engendered  by  the 
of  Soviet  rockets  have  destroyed 
pruddnt  Judgment,  for  it  is  exclusively  In 
this  a  rea  of  massive  retaliation  that  such  ex- 
pensi 'e  duplication  is  permitted  to  exist, 
pro  ninent  Senator  recently  estimated  that 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons  rep- 
the  eijulv^ent  of  10  tons  of  TNT 
man,  woman  and  child  on  earth. 
to  be  preparing  not  for  retaliation 
obliteration. 

«  land-based  ICBM  system  will,  in 
t  fiscal  year,  require  the  further  ex- 
pendifture  of  approximately  one  and  a  half 
dollars.     A  like  amount  will  be  re- 
to  support  another  system  which  has 
be  deployed.    Half  a  billion  more  will 
In  the  same  period  for   a  brand 
|CBM  system  that  is  supposed  to  make 
Its    coetly    ivedecessors    In    a    few 
The    figures    assume    almost    astro- 
proportions.      Since    1950    approxl- 
$25  billion  have  been  spent  for  all  our 
programs.     The   overall    Investment 
liquid   propellant   ICBM   systems   Is 
estlmkted  to  be  nearly  $10  billion,  and  this 
liuy   more    than    twice   the   amount   of 
nuclelur  destruction  that  I  mentioned  as  be- 
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Polaris-submarine-transported     sys- 
111  cost  approximately  $9.9  billion,  to 
45   submarines  costing  about  $100 
each  with  the  required  complement 
1  at  a  million  dollars  apiece, 
one  is  forced  to  ponder  the  over- 
of  these  programs  upon  the  na- 
economy  and  to  recognize  the  not-too- 
!  possibility  that  we  might  And  our- 
armed  for   total   human   destruction, 
little  else. 
Per4onally,  I  consider  the  Polaris  system 
bet    for    the    retaliatory    striking 
for  the  near  future.    It  offers  the  ad- 
of    concealment    to    a    much    more 
degree  than  the  entombment  of  con- 
H-otected.     land-based     missiles.      Its 
is  far  superior  to  any  land-based 
if  ever  such  a  system  is  made  mo- 
Its  range  coupled  with  its  underwa- 
ca  >ablllty  provides  a  flexibility  that  will 
1  tiost  requirements.     Polaris,  combined 
very  reasonable  nimiber  of  land-based 
capable  of  striking  the  few   targets 
Its  reach,  would  in  my  opinion  suf- 
the  counter-strike  capability  needed 
country.    Those  who  play  the  num- 
ricket   by   advocating   more    and   more 
"    without  regard  to  the  limited  nature 
requirement,   and  with  an  apparent 
d  Lsregard  of  the  coet  in  time,  labor,  ma- 
and  money,  I  believe  are  rendering  a 
''-?  to  the  Nation. 

same  time,  our  geographic  situation 

3Ut     for     a     self-contained,     globally 

lightweight  force  which  could  deal 

-r  with   any  localized   threat   to  our 

or  that  of  ova  allies.     The  Nation 

assign   thrf  highest   priority    to    the 

Isijjns  of  a  sufficient  airlift  to  move,  in 

e  lift,  a  highly  trained  force,  fully 

with  its  own  weapons  support,  that 

^nd  alone  until  more  power  could  be 

t  to  bear.  If  necessary.    Strategic  mo- 


bility, not  inflexibility,  and  predalon  forces 
rather  than  mawlve  and  heavyweight  equip- 
ment are  the  logical  backbone  for  o\ir  future 
defense  structure. 

Th*  alternative  Is  to  man  heavily  all  the 
frontiers  of  the  world.  Sven  with  the  aaslst- 
anoe  of  our  allies,  we  cannot  achieve  that  ob- 
jective in  sufficient  force  to  meet  whatever 
threat  could  be  marshaled  against  us  at  a 
single  time  and  place  of  an  enemy's  choice. 

Central  reserves  with  global  mobility  are 
the  only  practical  solution  to  meet  our  pres- 
ent commitments.  If  that  kind  of  protective 
force  demanded  by  the  foreseeable  future 
cannot  be  provided,  the  alternative  is  to  re- 
duce our  international  conunltments.  If  we 
must  take  that  course,  we  must  forsake  some 
of  our  allies  and  we  automatically  reduce 
our  international  Influence.  Where  would 
the  withdrawal  stop?  In  Fortress  America? 
That  was  an  empty  dream  of  the  past  and  is 
completely  unattainable  at  a  time  when  fast 
action,  worldwide  communications  and  trans- 
Ix>rtation,  and  long-range  striking  power  are 
not  a  monopoly  of  a  free  world.  We  cannot 
live  alone  when  the  Initiative  and  the  un- 
mistakable means  to  impose  their  will  upon 
less  powerful  states  are  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  would  destroy  freedom. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  to  you  as  individuals 
and  as  leaders  of  men  that  our  people  mxist 
awaken  to  the  obligations  and  duties  of 
citizenship  at  this  time  when  other  free  men 
look  to  them  for  leadership.  They  must 
recognize  that  they  are  citizens  first,  and 
that  selfish  or  local  Interests,  or  the  peculiar 
special  requirements  of  any  one  group  with- 
in the  framework  of  our  citizenry  must  take 
second  place.  They  must  fully  understand 
the  nature  of  the  total  threat  to  their  security 
ana  to  their  freed<xn  and  that  this  threat  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  military  sphere. 
Selfishness,  softness,  lack  of  understanding 
and  disinterest  can  be  Just  as  deadly  to 
America's  future  as  any  lack  of  military 
power.  The  crises  of  these  times  demand 
patriotism  of  the  highest  order.  If  our  peo- 
ple understand  this  fact,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  will  rise  fully  to  the  occasion  and 
demonstrate  that  the  strength  of  free  men 
Is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  system  based  on 
human  subjugation  and  slavery. 


.  ESPIONAGE  IN  EMBASSIES 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Ambas.sador  Lodge  revealed  to  the  Se- 
curity Coimcll  of  the  United  Nations  a 
Soviet  gift  to  our  Moscow  Ambassador 
which  had  contained  a  clandestine  lis- 
tening device  to  enable  the  Soviet  intelli- 
gence agents  from  outside  of  our  Em- 
bassy to  listen  in  to  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor's conversations.  Unless  one  is  very 
naive,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  Rus- 
sian "Trojan  Horse  "  is  only  one  of  hun- 
dreds of  similar  acts  of  espionage  being 
practiced  in  our  American  Embassies  in 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

All  of  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  leads  me  to 
refer  to  remark.s  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  May  25,  1959.  At  that  time 
I  criticized  the  personnel  procurement 
poUcy  of  the  State  Department  in  em- 
ploying nationals  of  Iron  Curtain  coim- 
tnes  in  our  Embassies  in  those  coim- 
tries.    In  view  of  recent  events  I  should 
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like  to  Eigain  urge  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment divest  itself  of  any  nationals  of 
Communist  coimtries  in  their  employ  in 
Iron  Curtain  country  Embassies. 

A  year  ago  when  I  took  this  matter  up 
with  the  State  Department  it  defended 
Its  personnel  policy,  but  I  felt  the  argu- 
ments advanced  to  me  were  extremely 
weak.  In  the  first  place,  I  was  told  that 
the  employing  of  Communist  nationals 
ill  these  sensitive  spots  created  no  risk 
to  national  security.  I  was  also  told  that 
from  a  budgetary  standpoint  it  was  not 
possible  to  employ  American  citizens  in 
the  positions  presently  occupied  by  for- 
eign nationals,  and  finally  I  was  told  that 
Americans  would  not  be  willing  to  accept 
many  of  these  positions  now  filled  by 
aliens  either  by  reason  of  inadequate  pay 
or  because  of  the  character  of  the  em- 
ployment. 

I  said  then  and  I  say  now  such  argu- 
ments do  not  hold  water.  Certainly,  with 
our  national  security  involved.  Congress 
would  furnish  whatever  funds  were  nec- 
essary to  support  employment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  these  spots,  and  further- 
more, I  am  sure  that  there  is  an  abund- 
ant supply  of  American  youth  who  upon 
gi-aduation  from  the  colleges  and  imiver- 
sities  of  this  covmtry — especially  lan- 
guage students — would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  spend  a  year  or  so  working  in 
our  Embassies,  regardless  of  the  so-called 
menial  character  of  the  positions  that 
are  available. 

In  conclusion,  Mi.  Speaker,  I  state 
ayain  this  policy  presents  a  real  risk  to 
ihe  security  of  the  United  States  and  I 
suggest  in  light  of  recent  events  that  the 
State  E>epartment  reexamine  its  person- 
nel policy  with  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  aliens  in  our  Embassies 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


THREAT  OP  SOVIET  POLITICAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  events  of  the  past  week 
have  given  msuiy  Members  of  the  House 
cause  to  reflect  on  the  position  of  the 
United  States  and  its  role  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  threat  of  Soviet  political  and 
economic  expansion. 

Many  of  us  I  am  sure  shared  the  hope 
that  p)erhaps  we  were  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era.  Some  called  this  new  era 
one  of  peaceful  coexistence — others  re- 
ferred to  it  as  a  nuclear  stalemate.  But 
common  to  all  was  the  hoE>e  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States 
was  prompted  by  a  burning  desire  to  live 
at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  we  know  that  beneath  the  smile 
and  the  pat  on  the  back  was  a  cynical 
contempt  for  the  p)eaceful  yearnings  of 
the  American  people  and  their  allies 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  few  days  the  world  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  gage  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  and  their  Representa- 


tives in  the  House  to  these  events  which 
may  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  m  our 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  refer  to  the  coming  debate  on  appro- 
priations for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. This  program  looms  in  these 
troubled  times  as  a  most  powerful 
weapon  in  arming,  militarily  and  eco- 
nomically, the  free  world  whose  hopes 
were  summarily  torn  asimder  by  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  cyni- 
cal power -hungry  group  in  the  Kremhn 
for  whom  he  sp>eaks. 

I  hope  that  the  debate  will  be  one 
wliich  will  hearten  rather  than  dismay 
the  nations  which  today  stand  athwart 
the  Soviet  Unions  approaches  to  the  free 
world. 

I  pray  that  the  results  of  this  coming 
debate  will  reflect  a  determination  by  the 
House  to  support  the  President,  his  able 
SecretaiT  of  State  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
their  estimates  of  the  minimum  needs 
of  this  vital  adjunct  to  our  national 
defense — the  mutual  security  program. 
Let  not  the  pruning  knife  weaken  the  tie 
that  binds  us  to  the  rest  of  the  free 
world. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  TUESDAY, 
MAY  31 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  information  as  to  when  the 
foreign  handout  bill  is  going  to  come 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  do  not  know 
anythin.g  about  the  handout.  The  gen- 
tleman means  the  mutual  security  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  President 
Eisenhower  calls  it,  the  handout  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  can  call  it 
the  handout  bill  if  you  want  to,  but  I 
cannot  go  along  with  that  designation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  that  is  not  original  with  me ; 
that  comes  from  President  Eisenhower, 
the  handout. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  was  when 
he  was  running  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  now  that  he 
is  in  the  Office  of  President,  responsibility 
has  cau.sed  him  to  change  his  mind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  they  are  still  his 
words. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  he  said  it; 
John  McCormack  did  not  say  it ;  he  said 
it  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  not  now  that 
he  is  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  well,  I  will  not  ac- 
cept that  amendment. 

I  am  still  waiting  to  find  out  when  the 
handout  bill  is  going  to  come  up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  to  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill,  from  the  best 
information  I  have  it  looks  as  though  it 
would  be  ready  for  floor  action  about 
June  13.  I  cannot  give  the  date  specif- 
ically but  I  had  inquiry  msMie  within  a 


day  or  two  because  I  wanted  to  get  in- 
formation myself,  and  the  best  informa- 
tion I  have  is  that  it  will  probably  be 
ready  for  floor  action  about  Jime  13. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Tuesday  next? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  ROLLCALLS  TO 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event 
of  a  roUcall  on  Tuesday  next  in  connec- 
tion with  the  passage  of  a  bill,  a  motion 
to  recommit,  or  any  amendment,  such 
roUcall  be  postponed  to  the  foUowmg 
day,  Wednesday,  because  there  is  a  pri- 
mary in  Alabama. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  legislation 
to  be  called  up  on  Tuesday  next? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  bill  I 
have  on  Tuesday  that  might  be  called  up 
in  the  event  of  a  rule  being  rep>orted  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  is  S.  1892,  the  Nor- 
man Federal  reclamation  project  in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
gentleman,  I  understand,  exi)ects  noth- 
ing of  any  great  importance  on  Tuesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  bill  I  was 
going  to  put  down  for  Tuesday  was  the 
reclamation  project  in  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Jones  of  Missouri).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  MAY  31 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  ascertain  the  program  for 
next  week.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  Tuesday  next 
I  have  calendared  the  bill  S.  1892,  deal- 
ing with  the  Norman  reclamation  project 
in  Oklahoma. 

Let  me  say,  frankly,  that  if  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  would  prefer  that  it 
not  be  brought  up  Tuesday  I  will  accom- 
modate them.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  author  of  the  bill  to 
have  a  talk  with  him  so  I  could  have 
definite  information  about  Tuesday. 

I  talked  with  him  yesterday,  and  my 
impression  is  he  was  agreeable  to  it 
coming  up  on  Tuesday.  I  want  to  get 
rid  of  these  bills  as  fast  as  we  can  be- 
cause I  know  what  is  going  to  happen  on 
the  other  end  4  or  5  weeks  from  now. 
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I  want  the  Members  to  have  their  day  in 
court.  I  am  putting  eoDSlderatlon  of 
that  bill  down  for  Tuesday  with  the 
quallflcatioQ  I  have  itated. 

Wednesday  is  District  day,  and  there 
is  one  bill  to  be  considered.  HJL  12036, 
relating  to  sewage  disposal  in  the  Dulles 
International  Airport.  It  involves  au- 
thority to  i^cmnect  up  with  the  £>istrict 
of  Colimibia  system. 

Then  there  is  House  Resolution  530, 
giving  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
power  to  investigate  certain  compacts. 
That  is  out  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  will  come  up  on 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  setting  that 
bill  down  for  Wednesday.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  S.  1892  for  any  reason  prefer 
not  to  take  advantage  of  my  assignment 
of  that  bill  for  Tuesday  I  cannot  guar- 
antee that  the  bill  will  come  up  on 
Wednesday  because  the  District  bill  has 
been  agreed  to  by  imanimous  consent 
and  I  am  putting  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  bill.  House  Resolution  530, 
down  for  that  day. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  majority  leader 
said  he  would  want  to  confer  with  the 
sponsor  of  S.  1892  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  come  up  on  Tuesday.  If  that 
does  not  come  up  on  Tuesday  will  there 
be  any  business  scheduled  before  the 
House  on  that  day? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  asked  that  question. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday, and  of  coiirse  I  do  not  expect  there 
will  be  any  Saturday  meeting,  but  in 
case  anything  arises  I  mention  Saturday, 
the  following  bills  will  be  considered: 

H.R.  10572  relating  to  forests  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  That 
was  on  the  program  this  week  but  we  did 
not  reach  it. 

H.R.  11761.  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  661. 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Fuels 
Policy. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402,  transit 
regulation  compact  for  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

The  consideration  of  some  of  these 
bills  is  dependent  on  whether  or  not  a 
rule  is  reported  out.  As  far  as  I  can  see 
at  this  time  there  is  no  major  Irill  to  come 
up  next  week,  that  is,  of  a  naticmal  na- 
ture. These  are  important  bills,  of 
course.  I  do  not  want  to  downgrade 
them. 

There  is  the  usual  reservation  that  any 
further  program  will  be  aimounced  later 
and  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time.  There  was  one  reported 
yesterday  on  the  Post  Office  and  Treas- 
ury Department's  appropriati(xi  bill. 
When  the  gentleman  in  charge  will  want 
to  bring  that  up  I  am  unable  to  state  now. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Can  the  majority 
leader  tell  us  what  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing with  appropriation  bills? 


ikr.  McCORMACK.  There  Is  one  bin, 
the  military  construcUon  blU.  that  is  still 
per  ding.  The  gentleman  will  remember 
tha  t  last  week  when  that  came  up  oon- 
slduratlon  was  postponed  because  au- 
the  rizaticxi  had  not  be-in  finally  passed. 
I  understand  the  conferees  on  that  bill 
ha)  e  agreed.  However,  even  if  the  con- 
fer! incc  report  is  agreed  to  and  the  Presl- 
der  t  signs  the  bill,  which  it  is  reasonable 
to  t  kssimie  he  will,  and  I  refer  to  the  au- 
tho  *izati(»  biU.  my  understanding  is 
tha  t  the  desire  of  the  Member  handling 
the  bill  is  that  the  bill  not  come  up  until 
we*  k  after  next,  June  9,  or  thereabouts. 
Th:  it  bill  will  not  come  up  next  week.  It 
wii:  be  week  after  next. 

1  he  other  appropriation  bill,  of  course, 
is  t  le  bill  referred  to  by  my  friend  from 
lovia.  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill  Or.  as  my  friend,  says,  the  foreign 
hai  dout  bill. 

»  :r.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

»:r.  HOEVEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ma  i. 


StrMMIT  CONFERENCE  COLLAPSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKil  is  rec- 
org^  lized  for  15  minutes. 

N  r.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oth  ?r  body  today  has  launched  an  in- 
vesi  igation  into  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  and  what  effect  this  col- 
lap;  e  vhll  have  on  international  rela- 
tior  s. 

The  wire  stories  this  morning  carried 
thii  item  as  to  the  piuT>ose  of  this  in- 
vest igation  and  the  four  points  or  the 
fou:  ■  areas  that  the  other  body  will  con- 
cen  rate  its  direction  or  attention  on: 
First,  the  events  and  decisions  resulting 
froii  the  U-2  incident;  second,  the  effect 
of  Ihese  events  and  decision  upon  the 
sum  mit;  third,  the  policy  of  our  Govern - 
mert  regarding  the  siunmit  meeting; 
fouith.  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  t  le  future  and  possible  improvement 
in  t  le  execution  thereof. 

N)w,  I  think  a  great  deal  can  be 
lear  led  from  these  hearings  and  this  in- 
vest gation.  and  certainly  I  am  very 
hap  )y  to  learn  that  the  other  body  has 
und  jrtaken  this  type  of  investigation. 
However,  I  am  disappointed,  in  reading 
f  roB  I  this  agenda,  that  apparently  no  in- 
vest gation  is  going  to  be  made  of  the  in- 
cide  its  leading  up  to  this  disastrous  mo- 
mer  t  when  the  U-2  fell  into  Communist 
hanls  on  the  eve  of  the  summit  confer- 
encf . 

I  vould  like  to  make  clear  one  thing: 
I  d<i  not  support  the  criticism  being 
hurl  ^  against  our  Government  for  send- 
ing Jiese  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union 
at  a  time  so  close  to  the  summit  meeting. 
I  wo  ild  say,  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that 
oiu-  Government  would  have  been  dere- 
lict f  it  had  not  sent  these  flights  over 
the  I  k)viet  Union  as  it  has  been  doing  for 
the  ast  4  years.  I  believe  that  we  are 
livinj  imder  great  tension  and  at  this 
time  more  so  than  any  other  time,  we 
shoud  know  what  the  Soviets  are  up  to. 

W  5  know  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not 
expe  ;t  any  success  at  the  simmiit  meet- 


ing. We  know  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
realized  that  he  was  going  to  have  to 
leave  the  summit  a  defeated  man  since 
the  Western  Powers  had  agreed  on  any 
number  of  occasions  previous  to  the  sum- 
mit meeting  that  they  would  not  yield  on 
Berlin  because  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective nations  did  not  want  the  West- 
em  Powers  to  yield  to  Khrushchev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself  had  written  the 
President  a  letter  on  the  eve  of  the  sum- 
mit conference,  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture for  Paris,  in  which  I  told  him 
that  in  a  survey  made  in  my  own  district, 
90  percent  of  my  constituents  replied 
"No"  when  I  asked  "Should  the  United 
States  yield  to  Soviet  Russia's  demand 
that  we  abandon  our  position  in  West 
Berlin?"  And  also  I  wrote  the  President 
pointing  out  that  85  percent  of  my  con- 
stituents answered  "Yes"  when  I  asked 
them  if  they  believed  that  the  President 
ought  to  take  a  firm  stand  in  demanding 
freedom  and  liberation  of  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  when 
he  met  with  Khrushchev  at  the  sununit. 
I  sent  President  Eisenhower  this  letter 
to  let  him  know  that  the  people  of  my 
district  will  support  him  in  a  firm  stand 
against  the  Communists. 

Certainly,  prior  to  the  summit  meet- 
ing, the  Western  Powers  unequivocally 
agreed  that  they  were  going  to  remain 
firm  In  their  position.  Khrushchev 
knew  this,  and  there  is  no  question  but 
what  Khrushchev  needed  a  provocation 
to  torpedo  the  summit  conference  before 
it  got  started. 

I  think  it  behooves  us.  all  of  us,  as 
Americans,  to  go  beyond  the  scope  of 
normal  assumption  in  evaluating  all  as- 
pects of  the  events  that  preceded  the 
simimlt  collapse. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  writ- 
ing a  series  of  stories  during  the  debate 
in  the  United  Nations,  pointing  out  the 
type  of  espionage  carried  on  by  the 
Soviet  agents  right  here  in  our  own 
country.  This  is  an  excellent  series  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  the  hypocrisy  of 
Khrushchev's  anguished  outcries  against 
our  planes  fiying  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  also  glad  to  see  our  own  Govern- 
ment start  releasing  hitherto  secret  in- 
formation about  the  extent  of  Commu- 
nist espionage  in  our  own  country,  i 
hope  the  CIA  will  make  more  of  this  in- 
formation available  to  the  American 
people  so  they  can  see  how  tirelessly  the 
Communists  are  working  to  destroy  us. 
I  hope  in  bringing  forth  the  information, 
the  CIA  will  surface  Col.  Jan  Monat,  the 
former  head  of  intelligence  for  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Poland,  who  defected 
to  our  side  last  year.  I  am  sure  Colonel 
Monat  can  give  us  much  details  about 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington,  just 
a  few  minutes  earlier  today,  related  how 
a  microphone  had  been  planted  in  the 
American  Embassy  in  Moscow. 

Certainly,  as  I  said  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  while  the  present  investi- 
gation being  conducted  by  the  other  body 
is  laudable  indeed,  I  do  hope  and  feel 
that  some  investigation  should  be  made 
as  to  why  at  this  particular  time,  at  this 
crucial  moment,  when  the  siunmlt  con- 
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ference  was  being  arranged,  this  par- 
ticular U-2  plane  should  have  fallen 
into  Soviet  hands,  thus  giving  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev this  wonderful  plum  that  he 
needed  to  break  up;  to  torpedo,  the  sum- 
mit conference. 

I  feel  that  these  things  do  not  just 
conveniently  happen;  and  while  I  am 
not  prepared  to  make  any  accusations,  I 
think  that  the  American  people  would 
be  a  great  deal  more  comfortable — I 
know  I.  myself,  would  be  more  comfort- 
able— if  I  knew  that  an  investiRation  had 
been  made,  a  thorough  top-to-bottom  in- 
vestigation, of  all  the  incidents  preced- 
ing this  plane  flight  to  a.scertain  whether 
in  fact  this  was  just  an  unfortunate  coin- 
cidence. It  may  be  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  it  might  have  been  just  a  coin- 
cidence that  the  U-2  plane  went  down 
at  this  particular  time.  We  had  been 
making  these  flights  for  4  years  and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  been  able  to  knock 
down  any  of  these  airplanes.  It  is  quite 
possible  the  law  of  averages  finally 
caught  up  with  us.  But  I  have  been 
asked  by  many  of  my  constituents 
whether  or  not  anything  is  being  done  to 
find  out  whether  possibly  there  had  been 
some  collusion  somewhere  along  the  line 
in  order  to  give  Mr.  Khrushchev  this 
plum  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  com- 
pletely ignore  this  possibility  in  view  of 
the  Soviet's  long  and  despicable  history 
of  espionage  in  our  country. 

Since  there  is  a  tremendous  overlap- 
ping of  Jurisdictions  in  any  investigation 
of  this  type,  with  various  committees  of 
Congress  having  jurisdiction  over  cer- 
tain segments  of  this  investigation,  if  it 
would  be  in  order,  I  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  the  chairmen  and  the  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees which  have  jurisdiction  over 
some  phases  of  all  this  activity  conduct 
a  joint  investigation.  I  believe  this  joint 
committee  should  include  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  chairman  of  the  Leg- 
islative Oversight  Committee,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  finally  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  of 
course,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  each.  I  am  wondering  if,  perhaps, 
they  could  not  get  together  and  lay  out 
some  course  of  action,  some  plan  of  in- 
vestigation to  get  all  the  facts  of  this 
ill-fated  but  historic  flight. 

I  believe  that  since  the  Camp  David 
meeting,  since  we  made  the  tragic  mis- 
take of  inviting  Khrushchev  to  this 
country — and  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  at  that  time  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  dignify  Mr.  Mikoyan,  Mr.  BLhru- 
shchev,  Mr.  Kozlov,  and  all  these  other 
Soviet  leaders  who  were  brought  to  this 
country  and  welcomed  in  this  country 
and  shown  the  traditional  American 
hospitality;  I  said  then  that  it  was  a 
mistake  to  invite  these  men — I  believe 
that  since  the  Camp  David  meeting, 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
lessening  of  the  realization  of  the  fact 


that  if  ever  we  needed  seciu"ity  mind- 
fulness in  this  country,  we  need  it  now. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  chairmen  of 
these  committees  get  together  and  see 
if  among  themselves  they  could  lay  out 
a  course  of  action  to  have  an  investi- 
gation of  our  entire  internal  security 
structure  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
in  any  way  jeopardize  our  national  se- 
curity. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  many  Americans 
who  have  been  asking  the  question:  Hats 
this  airplane  really  fallen  into  Soviet 
hands  at  this  very  critical  time  by  pure 
accident  or  were  there  other  factors 
that  contributed  to  it?  These  people 
are  entitled  to  an  answer. 

I  am  perplexed  by  one  thing  in  this 
entire  U-2  spy  plane  affair.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  statement  the  other  day 
said — and  I  think  the  President  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  his  firmness  at  the 
summit,  for  not  yielding  to  Khru- 
shchev's scandalous  demands  of  an  apol- 
ogy: I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  President  on  this — but  I  am  a  little 
perplexed  in  hearing  the  President  say 
tliat  the  initial  American  reports  re- 
garding this  U-2  incident  were  designed 
as  a  "cover  story,"  and  were  purposely 
distorted  to  protect  the  U-2  pilot.  The 
thing  that  confuses  me  is  that  while  the 
President  now  explains  the  original  mix- 
up  in  handling  the  affair  was  the  result 
of  efforts  to  protect  the  pilot,  the  head 
of  the  CIA  had  earlier  told  a  committee 
of  Congress  that  the  pilot  of  this  air- 
plane had  been  instructed,  if  he  should 
fall  into  enemy  hands,  to  make  a  clean, 
full  confession  of  his  activities. 

I  wonder  who  gave  such  Instructions 
to  this  American  pilot  on  a  spy  mission? 
Certainly  such  complete  disclosure 
would  jeopardize  our  entire  intelligence 
structure. 

This  is  one  of  the  aspects  into  which 
I  would  like  to  have  this  joint  commit- 
tee go  more  deeply.  Why  was  Pilot 
Powers  told  that  if  he  were  caught,  he 
should  make  a  full,  clean  sweep  of 
things?  I  know  that  during  the  war, 
when  our  own  American  soldiers  were 
captured  by  the  enemy — of  course,  Mr. 
Powers  was  not  a  member  of  the  mili- 
tary, he  was  a  civihan — but  during  the 
war.  when  oiu*  American  soldiers  fell  in- 
to enemy  hands,  we  had  been  Instructed 
to  give  only  our  name,  rank,  and  serial 
number,  and  that  is  all. 

I  am  perplexed  and  disturbed  as  to 
why  these  instructions,  if  they  were  in 
fact  given  to  Powers,  were  given,  and  who 
was  responsible  for  these  instructions  for 
Mr.  Powers  to  go  out,  when  he  is  caught, 
and  tell  his  captors  just  exactly  what  he 
is  doing,  why  he  is  doing  it,  how  long  he 
has  been  doing  it,  and  everything  else. 
This  type  of  instruction,  I  believe,  could 
jeopardize  our  American  security  sys- 
tem as  much  as  anything  else.  There 
are  many  other  aspects  of  this  disastrous 
fiight.  which  could  affect  the  future  of 
the  world,  that  need  to  be  studied  by 
competent  authority. 

So,  while  I  am  in  full  agreement  that 
our  American  Government  should  have 
continued  these  flights  over  the  Soviet 
Union — and  I  do  not  share  the  criticism 


of  those  who  say  that  these  flights 
should  have  been  stopped — while  I  am 
in  ftdl  agreement  with  the  position  that 
the  President  has  taken,  one  of  flrmness 
at  the  summit,  one  of  not  yielding  an 
inch  to  Khrushchev,  I  am  disturbed  that 
now  when  the  smoke  is  beginning  to 
clear  apparently  no  investigation  is  going 
to  be  made  as  to  the  incidents  precedent 
to  the  capture  of  this  aircraft. 

I  renew  my  request  that,  if  it  is  in 
order,  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  House  get  together  and 
sit  either  as  a  joint  committee  or  work 
out  some  sort  of  a  formula  so  that  in- 
vestigation of  our  entire  security  pro- 
gram in  America  could  be  made. 

I  emphasize  again  that  we  would  make 
a  tragic  mistake  if  we  as  Americans 
did  not  go  beyond  the  scope  of  normal 
assumption.  The  normal  assumption 
quite  properly  is  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong,  that  this  was  an  imfortunate  in- 
cident where  the  airplane  flamed  out  and 
came  down  to  an  altitude  at  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  then  force  it  down  to 
the  ground.  That  would  be  the  normal 
assumption,  and  perhaps  that  normal 
assumption  is  completely  justifled.  But 
today,  when  we  are  dealing  with  an 
enemy  that  is  more  brutal  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen  before;  an  enemy  that  will 
resort  to  any  methods  of  sabotage  or 
espionage;  any  tactics — and  we  know 
this  from  15  years  of  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Communists  and  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  they  will  stop  at 
nothing  to  destroy  us — it  then  behooves 
us  as  Americans  to  go  beyond  the  normal 
scope  of  assumption  and  flnd  out  why 
these  things  happened  at  this  particu- 
larly convenient  time  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev to  torpedo  the  simimit  conference. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  there  are  two  committees  in  the  Sen- 
ate, one  luider  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  IMi. 
FuLBRiGHT]  and  the  other  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
that  are  going  to  conduct  full  hearings 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  failure  of 
the  summit  conference. 

It  is  my  xmderstanding  that  this  in- 
vestigation will  cover  all  angles,  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  the  landing  of 
the  U-2  plane,  that  these  investigations 
will  be  held  at  a  very  high  level  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  White  House,  so  that  the 
facts  may  be  fully  developed. 

As  to  the  gentlemsm's  suggestion  that 
the  chairmen  of  several  committees  of 
the  House  conduct  an  investigation,  let 
me  say  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman  has  not 
had  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  discus- 
sions I  have  had  with  relation  to  that 
very  matter.  In  the  meeting  which  I 
attended  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  con- 
sensus that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  have 
the  committees  of  Congress  go  into  mat- 
ters which  involve  such  a  delicate  sit- 
uation as  our  intelligence.     I  think  we 
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will  get  the  information  that  the  public 
should  hare  from  these  committees  that 
are  already  fimctionlng  In  the  Senate, 
and  that  full  disclosmv  will  be  made  not 
only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  it  rather  intrigues  me  why 
so  many  of  the  people  who  are  in  charge 
of  our  intelligence  setup  in  this  country 
take  upon  themselves  the  attitude  that 
they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  Congress. 
I  know  from  experience — ^I,  myself,  in 
1952  was  an  Investigator  for  a  congres- 
sional committee  which  investigated  a 
very  serious  crime  committed  by  the 
Communists  against  some  15,000  allied 
army  oflScers — I  must  say  I  was  complete- 
ly unsatisfied,  as  I  delved  into  these  vari- 
ous aspects  of  American  intelligence,  with 
the  slipshod  operations  of  our  intelli- 
gence agencies.  I  do  not  see  anything 
wron^,  and  I  do  not  see  anything  incon- 
sistent with  a  suggestion  that  responsi- 
ble chairmen  of  standing  committees  in 
Congress  conduct  such  an  inquiry.  I 
have  complete  confidence  in  these  men. 

We  stood  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  recently  and  ap- 
plauded the  speech  delivered  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Cak- 
Now]  when  he  told  us  he  had  known  of 
these  flights  for  4  years.  I  was  very 
happy  to  hear  that  the  chairman  of  this 
ccnnmlttee  had  been  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  military.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  our  intelligence  people  can 
take  into  their  confidence  the  chairmen 
of  these  standing  committees  who  set  up 
the  appropriations  and  who  set  up  the 
policies  and  the  various  other  aspects  of 
our  national  security.  I  am  not.  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  ready  to  sur- 
render those  rights  to  the  bureaucracy  of 
any  agency. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern  about  having  the  in- 
formation which  he  desires. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me,  I  do  not  necessarily  desire  it 
for  myself,  but  certainly  I  do  want  an  ap- 
propriate committee  of  Congress  to  have 
it  so  that  we  can  be  certain  that  there 
was  no  collusion  or  just  plain  careless- 
ness in  giving  Khrushchev  the  tools  with 
which  to  wreck  the  summit  conference. 
The  gentleman  will  agree  that  plain 
carelessness,  when  you  are  dealing  in  this 
comphcated  field  of  espionage,  is  just  as 
disastrous  to  our  Nation  as  outright  trea- 
son. I  think  many  of  our  agencies  have 
been  just  plain  careless  in  dealing  with 
the  Soviets  and  the  investigation  I  am 
proposing  might  help  improve  this  sit- 
uation. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
U-2  failure  ultimately  will  be  traced  to 
sloppy  operations.  But  when  we  are 
fighting  for  our  very  survival  we  can  no 
more  tolerate  carelessness  than  we  can 
tolerate  espionage. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  imderstood  you 
wanted  the  information  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Again  I  say  we  are  dealing 
with  a  very  delicate  subject,  to  wit.  the  in- 
telligence and  national  defense  of  this 
country.  Would  the  gentleman  want 
confidential   information   given   to    the 
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pu  ilic  which  might  jeopardize  our  na- 
tio  lal  defense  structure? 

At.  FUCINSKL  No:  I  do  not  want  to 
dii  cloae  anything  which  would  Jeopard- 
ize our  national  defense.  I  have  said 
miny,  many  times,  where  matters  of 
na  A<mal  security  are  at  stake,  certainly, 
these  things  and  the  secrecy  of  these 
pri  Kseedings  should  be  respected.  I  agree 
wi  h  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that.  But  I  would  like  to  say  this. 
To  3  often  I  have  found  that  inefficiency 
an  1  mistakes  are  covered  up  by  the  label 
"Up  secret,"  and  I  would  be  glad  to  get 
an>ther  special  order  to  go  into  greater 
de  ail  on  that.  Too  often  we  have  per- 
mi  ;ted  agencies  in  our  Government  to 
msrk  a  situation  "top  secret"  because 
th<y  could  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a 
congressional  committee  to  decide 
whether  they  were  conducting  them- 
selves properly. 

: ,  for  one.  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gr  ss  to  see  that  the  conduct  of  our 
Feieral  agencies  is  such  as  not  to  im- 
pa  r  the  safety  of  our  Nation.  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  self-serving  statements  of 
de  )artment  heads  who  deal  in  broad 
gei  leralities.  I  do  not  want  this  Nation 
to  (vake  up  some  morning  and  find  that 
we  had  failed  to  properly  oversee  the 
activities  of  essential  agencies.  In  our 
del  dings  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can 
lea  ire  nothing  to  chance  and  that  is  why 
I  im  suggesting  this  full-scale  investi- 
ga  ion.  Not  Just  a  superficial  inquiry. 
bu ;  a  full  investigation  which  would 
mliutely  check  out  every  conceivable 
phjLse  of  this  disastrous  U-2  flight.  A 
ful -scale  investigation  conducted  by 
reaxtnsible  Members  of  Congress  in  a 
nonpartisan  manner  and  in  a  way  that 
woild  preserve  the  rights  of  Indi- 
vid uals. 

]iT.    Speaker,    I    should    like    to    in- 
clude with  my  remarks  a  column  which 
ap]  leared  today  in  the  Washington  Daily 
Ne  vs  and  which  was  written  by  one  of 
its  top  columnists,  Mr.  Ed  Koterba.     I 
bel  eve  it  demonstrates  so  well  one  of 
th<  points  I  have  been  discussing  here 
toe  ay. 
I  Ir.  Koterfoa's  column  follows: 
Thxre's  Lots  To  Bs  Said  on  Secket 
Eaglx 
(By  Ed  Koterba) 
The  press  relations  man  at  the  Pentagon 
sak  ,  "I'm  sorry,  but  that  Information  la  a 
mil  tary  secret.    It's  classified." 

reporter  said:  "But  I  have  the  Infor- 
mation before  me  at  this  moment."    And  he 
It  off.     It  gave  all  the  detailed  facta 
he  air-to-air  missile,  the  Eagle. 

the  Pentagon  end  of  the  phone  there 
shocked   silence — followed   by    a   doeen 
and.    later,   by    a   congressional    re- 
quest for  a  full-scale  Investigation. 

was  one  of  several  Instances  of  ap- 
parent blundering  by  our  side  on  military 
.    Ironicalij  enough,  this  case  of  open- 
up   supposed  secrets    by    the   Pentagon 
at  a  time  when  Russia  was  charging 
before  the  world  with  obtaining  military 
atlon  from  the  Soviets. 
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TEXAS    NEWSMAN 

T^e  reporter  In  this  story  Is  John  Harris, 
on    correspondent    for    a    Houston, 
,  newspaper. 

Information  came  from  the  "1960  Mis- 
Handbook,"  which  was  distributed  Just 
dowti  the  h.Hll  in  the  National  Press  Building. 
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A  few  days  after  his  story  was  printed,  a 
blgshot  Communist.  Valdlmir  D.  Pavlov, 
third  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
showed  up  and  procured  a  copy  of  the  book, 
paying  the  asking  price  of  (3. 

Oddly  enough.  Mr.  Harris'  story  did  not 
Identify  by  name  nor  location  his  source  of 
information. 

Publisher  of  the  missile  handbook  Is  Ken- 
dall K.  Hoyt,  director  of  the  Association  of 
Missile  and  Rocket  Industries. 

When  I  confronted  Mr.  Hoyt.  he  said :  "We 
have  Information  on  300  U5.  missiles."  He 
showed  me  his  bulging  flies. 

DATA 

Data  on  the  secret  Bagle  showed  that  it 
was  15  to  20  feet  tall,  weighed  a  half  ton, 
had  a  range  of  100  miles  and  flies  up  to 
100,000  feet.  All  this  Information  was 
marked  classified  at  the  Pentagon. 

"For  heaven's  sakes,"  I  said  to  Mr.  Hoyt. 
"where  did  you  get  all  this  Infcmuation?  " 
Calmly,  he  said  he  got  It  from  the  Alrcrait 
&  Missiles  magazine,  which  is  distributed  to 
9.000  firms.  Originally,  he  said,  it  came 
from — of  all  things — Pentagon  handouts. 

But,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he  said,  he 
checked  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation when  the  Communist — who  openly 
identified  himself  as  a  Soviet  technician — 
showed  up  In  his  office.  The  FBI,  Mr.  Hoyt 
said,  cleared  the  sale. 

And  what  Is  the  Bed  official  going  to  do 
with  all  that  compiled  information? 

Over  the  phone  he  said,  candidly:  "Some 
of  our  Soviet  scientists  may  be  Interested." 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute in  order  to  inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  any  changes  in  the  program 
for  next  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  my  friend  makes  that  inquiry 
because  I  do  want  to  advise  the  House 
that  since  announcing  the  progrram,  and 
you  will  remember  I  referred  to  the  bill, 
8.  1892,  having  to  do  with  the  project  In 
Oklahoma,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
since  announcing  the  program  to  talk 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  talk,  the  bill.  S.  1892.  wUl 
not  be  programed  for  Tuesday.  There- 
fore, there  will  be  no  legislation  on 
Tuesday.  This  bill  will  be  programed 
for  later  in  the  week.  As  to  whether  we 
can  get  it  up  on  Wednesday  or  not,  I 
am  unable  to  state  but  the  bill  will  be 
programed.  I  will  try  to  get  it  up  next 
week  but,  as  I  say,  it  will  not  be  pro- 
gramed for  Tuesday.  That  means  there 
will  be  no  legislation  at  all  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  he  still  expects  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  before  the  4th  of  July? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  ask.  Does  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  There  are  436 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  want 
to  do  it  and  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  do;  yes.  I  have  sent  letters  around  to 
chairmen  of  committees  on  two  occa- 
sions asking  them  to  get  bills  out  of  com- 
mittee that  they  could  be  acted  upon 


before  this  session  ends,  and  to  advise 
chairmen  of  subcommitteea  to  that  ef- 
fect so  the  subcommittees  oouM  report 
to  the  full  MMnmittee. 

Now  the  gentleman  asks  what  my 
opinion  Is.  Knowing  how  Congress  op- 
erates by  reason  oi  years  of  experience, 
I  have  an  c^iinion.  Last  January  my 
opinion  was  that  there  was  a  possibility. 
My  opinion  today  is  that  there  is  a  re- 
mote possibility.  I  luve  that  "remote 
possibility"  will  be  consummated.  But 
if  you  read  my  mind  I  think  we  are  going 
to  come  back  here.  My  probable  thought 
is  we  will  be  back  here  in  August,  and 
then  we  will  be  here  tmtil  October. 

Maybe  my  remarks  might  spteed  things 
up  and  help  get  us  out  of  here  with  an 
adjournment  sine  die. 

Mr.  HOEIVEN.  I  certainly  share  the 
gentleman's  concern.  I  am  very  hope- 
ful that  we  may  meet  his  objective. 

TTie  only  reason  I  made  the  inquiry  is 
that  we  are  going  along  month  after 
month  with  very  little  business  being 
transacted,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  going 
to  get  bogged  down  and  have  aome  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  target  date. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  Every  Member  is  elected  in 
his  own  right,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  try 
in  a  refreshing  way  to  press  and  press 
and  press. 

I  would  like  to  have  seen  one  more 
important  bill  that  has  got  to  be  passed 
down  for  next  week.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  we  must  pass.  The  circumstances 
are  such  that  it  cannot  be  scheduled  for 
next  week,  however. 

I  am  glad  my  friend  made  the  inquiry. 
My  remarks  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
my  failure  to  understand  the  gentleman's 
inquiry.  But  I  can  frankly  advise  the 
House  that  last  January  I  thought  there 
was  a  possibility  of  adjourning  sine  die 
before  the  national  conventions.  Today 
my  opinion  is  there  is  a  remote  possi- 
bUity. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HOEn^EN.  I  sincerely  trust  the 
gentleman's  reply  to  my  inquiry  will  bear 
some  fruit  and  that  bills  which  must  be 
acted  upon  at  this  session  may  come  up 
promptly  so  we  may  adjourn  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  intentions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  construed  my  statement  correctly. 
I  am  taking  the  position  of  what  might 
be  called  the  Devil's  advocate  to  try  and 
be  a  bad  boy  hoping  that  by  being  a 
bad  boy  we  might  get  some  good  re- 
sults. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  says  that  every  Member  is 
elected  in  his  own  right  every  2  years; 
and,  of  course,  that  appears  to  be  true, 
but  I  wonder  if  it  is  literally  true  if  we 
are  going  to  have  to  oome  back  here 
in  August  and  stay  until  October.  There 
is  some  campaigning  to  be  done. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  not  said  anything  that  challenges 
my  remark.  I  made  a  simple  statonent 
in  response  to  the  question  that  I  thought 
there  was  a  remote  possibility  we  would 
adjourn  sine  die.  If  we  do  not  we  are 
coming  back  In  August. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  if  you  cannot  get  out 
to  campaign  there  is  some  doubt  about 
whether  you  are  elected  in  your  own 
right. 

Mr.   McCORMACK.    That  is  true  if 
you  come  from  a  doubtful  district. 
Mr.  GROSS.    They  are  all  doubtful. 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    That  is   debat- 
able. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Could  the  majority 
leader  give  us  an  idea  as  to  what  bills 
are  still  on  the  "must"  list? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  On  bills  where 
there  might  be  difficulty  on  getting  a 
rule.  There  is,  of  course,  the  school 
construction  bill.  That  is  one  we  would 
like  to  get  through  both  branches  of 
Congress,  throi^h  conference,  and  sent 
to  the  President.  What  will  happen  I 
do  not  know.  The  gentleman  is  as  con- 
versant with  the  rules  as  I  am. 

We  have  minimum  wage  legislation, 
including  an  extension  c^  coverage,  then 
there  is  housing  legislation — also  medi- 
cal care  and  hospitalization  for  the 
aged,  I  am  talking  about  bills  now  that 
we  might  have  difficulty  on.  There  is 
a  bill  to  increase  the  salaries  of  postal 
employees  and  other  Federal  wnployees. 
I  am  sort  of  picking  them  out  of  the  air 
now.  There  may  be  several  other  bills, 
but  those  are  bills  that  we  have  to  act  on, 
where  there  might  be  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  rule,  as  I  see  it,  before  we  adjoiu*n 
sine  die.  There  are  only  a  few  of  those 
bills,  but  there  is  a  practical  difficulty 
in  getting  them  up. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  it  not  the  gentle- 
man's opinion  that  if  we  would  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  we  can  get  things 
done  around  here? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  Rules 
Committee  will  give  us  a  rule  on  mini- 
mum wage  legislation,  if  the  Senate 
sends  the  school  construction  bill  to 
conference,  and  if  there  is  an  objection 
to  taking  it  from  the  Speaker's  desk  and 
we  have  to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  we  can  get  three  Republican  votes, 
we  will  get  that  bill  out  and  send  it  to 
conference.  But  there  is  the  difllculty 
in  connection  with  those  bills  and  some 
others.  These  bills  have  to  be  acted  on, 
and  if  we  get  them  out  of  the  way  we 
are  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
is  not  forgetting  that  there  are  eight 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  from 
his  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  made  his  ob- 
servation, and  I  did  not  intend  it  in  any 
other  way  than  to  recognize  the  practi- 
cal situation  and  to  be  informative. 
What  the  gentleman  says  is  correct  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  I  said  is  correct 
too. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  hope  that  after 
this  coming  week,  after  the  Memorial 


Day  recess,  we  can  step  up  our  work  here 
and  adjouni  before  the  4th  of  July.  If 
necessary  we  should  hold  Friday  and 
Saturday  sessions  and  work  around  the 
clock,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  McCrORMACK.  I  thoroughly  sub- 
scribe to  that.  Tlie  gentleman  is  on 
sound  ground. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tram  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  think  the  majority  has 
very  conclusively  demonstrated  during 
the  past  few  weeks  that  he  does  not  need 
rules  to  conduct  business  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
very  successfully  operated  without  coop- 
eration of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  I 
think  has  very  conclusively  demonstrated 
he  can  probably  do  so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  is  not  misleading  me  in  any 
way.  That  is  a  nice  little  cute  remark, 
and  I  use  the  word  "cute"  in  its  most 
refined  sense. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  And  most  profoimd 
sense. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  a  remark,  of 
course,  which  to  those  of  us  who  have 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  does  not 
represent  a  correct  observation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ctdloquy  between  my  frioid 
from  Iowa  and  myself. 

Mr.  BUDGK.  I  did  not  understand 
my  remark  to  be  cute.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  definition  of  the  majority 
leader  would  be  for  that  word. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  strike  out 
the  word  "cute"  and  put  the  word  "con- 
venient" in  there.  Will  that  satisfy  my 
friend? 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  concerning  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Rules  Cranmittee  to  do  a  great 
number  of  things.  That  went  on  for 
some  time  preceding  the  consideration 
of  the  civil  rights  legislation.  At  that 
time  it  was  not  convmient  to  use  other 
procedures  which  have  now  become  con- 
venient to  the  majority  leader.  He  has 
through  his  great  ability  been  able  to 
demonstrate  very  satisfactorily  that  he 
has  other  means  of  operating  than 
through  the  House  Rules  CCHiimittee. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  now,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  said 
nothing  critically  in  the  colloquy  with 
his  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoEVKNl,  about  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  so  there  is  no  occasion  for  my 
friend  to  get  sensitive.  Furthermore,  if 
I  felt  Justified  in  being  critical,  as  leader, 
I  would  have  refrained  from  criticism 
because  I  have  to  get  rules  out  and  I 
want  to  keep  as  happy  a  relationship 
between  as  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  myself  as  I  can. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  may  have  heard  in- 
correctly, but  it  was  my  understanding 
as  I  came  into  the  C3iamber  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  was  asking 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
would  vote  out  specific  legislation.  I 
think  he  specifically  referred  to  the  sal- 
ary increase  bill;  is  that  correct?  Is 
that  correct  or  not  correct? 
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Mr.  McCORMAC^.  The  gentleman 
did  not  come  onto  the  floor  until  we 
were  pretty  well  along  in  our  colloquy. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had 
answered  a  courteous  inquiry  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven),  in  connection  with  possible 
adjournment  sine  die  before  the  national 
conventions;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  was  in  connec- 
tion with  that  that  the  colloquy  ensued, 
and  if  the  gentleman  had  been  here  dur- 
ing the  entire  colloquy,  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  interpreted  what  I  said  dif- 
ferently, coming  in  later  as  he  did. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  conclude  this 
colloquy  on  the  happy  note  of  thanking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


WEBSTER  COUNTY,  G A..  VOTING 
RECORDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  24  hours  after  the  civil  rights 
legislation  became  law.  Attorney  General 
Rogers,  according  to  the  Washington 
Evening  Star,  May  10  issue,  demanded 
an  inspection  of  the  voting  records  in 
four  southern  counties,  one  of  the  coun- 
ties being  Webster  County.  Ga.  On 
May  11  I  wrote  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers  a  letter  which  I  thought 
was  most  courteous,  reading  as  follows: 

May  11.  I960. 
Hon.  William  P.  Rogers. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  The  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  Tuesday,  May  10  Issue, 
page  8-A.  carries  an  Associated  Press  arti- 
cle to  the  effect  that  quickly  acting  under 
the  new  civil  rights  law,  you  had  demanded 
inspection  of  voting  records  in  four  coun- 
ties In  four  Southern  States,  and  that  Web- 
ster County,  Ga..  was  one  of  those  four 
counties. 

You.  of  course,  know  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  represent  the  congressional  dis- 
trict in  which  Webster  County,  Ga.,  is 
located. 

The  1960  law  makes  provision  for  the 
\JS.  Attorney  General  to  Inspect  the 
election  records,  required  to  be  retained 
by  law,  relating  to  general,  special,  or  pri- 
mary elections  for  Federal  offices.  Undoubt- 
edly, that  law  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
evidence  after  bona  fide  complaints  have 
been  received:  otherwise,  it  permits  a  fishing 
expedition  which  I  feel  certain  you  would  not 
countenance. 

The  1957  and  1960  civil  rights  laws  give 
you  the  right  to  Institute  civil  actions  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  their  right  to  vote  by  rea- 
son of  race,  etc..  when  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  certain  persons  have 
been  deprived  or  are  about  to  be  deprived  of 
such  voting  rights,  and  consequently,  your 
action  relative  to  Webster  County  should  be 
based  upon  allegations  or  complaints. 

Your  action  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
to  me,  to  Webster  County  and  to  the  people 
I  represent,  and  I  will  appreciate  your  ad- 
vising me  if  your  action  seeking  production 
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oi  voting  records  in  Webeter  County.  Ga., 
la  based  upon  specific  complaints,  and  if 
s< .  the  nature  of  the  complaints  and  who 
his  done  the  complaining;  or  whether  such 
a<tlon  Is  one  you  have  initiated  without 
(x  mplalnts  having  been  made. 

Due  to  the  public  Interest  concerning  your 
a(  tlons,  I  will  appreciate  and  expect  a 
pi  ompt  reply. 

Sincerely. 

E.  L.  Forrester, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  was 
dited  May  11  of  this  year.  Fifteen  days 
f  1  om  the  time  of  my  letter  I  received  a 
letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Joseph  M.  P.  Ryan.  He  is  not  the  man 
I  wrote  to  but  he  is  the  man  who  replied. 
And  that  letter  reads  as  follows: 

May  26,  1960. 
H  jn.  E.  L.  PoRRESTia, 
H  juse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Forrester:  ThLs  refers  to  your 
letter  to  the  Attorney  General  asking  If  his 
r<cent  request  for  Inspection  of  voting  rec- 
oi  ds  in  Webster  County,  Ga.,  was  based  up)on 
s]teclflc  complaints,  and,  if  so,  the  nature  of 
t]  le  complaints  and  the  Identities  of  the 
complainants. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  seek  remedial  action 
whenever  any  jserson  has  engaged,  or  there 
aie  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  any 
pTson  is  about  to  engage,  in  any  act  or 
pi  actice  depriving  any  other  person  of  any 
rljht  or  privilege  secured  by  the  statute 
Tie  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1960  provides  for  the 
ii  spection  and  copying  of  Federal  election.s 
records.  Whether  it  is  because  specific  com- 
p  alnts  have  been  received,  because  In  a 
given  area  the  statistics  themselves  <cf 
B  ird  V.  Brice.  104  P.  Supp.  442.  443)  give  rise 
U  a  presumption  of  racial  di-scrlmmatlon. 
01  both.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  that 
tt  e  Department  would  be  in  default  in  not 
making  the  records  demand  which  Congress 
ill  IS  provided  for  in  the  new  statute,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  its  legislative  history.  You 
w  11  likewise  appreciate  that  It  would  not 
b<  appropriate  for  the  Department  to  dis- 
ci 3se  whether  the  evidence  to  support  the 
d«  mand  was  based  on  a  complaint  or  other 
source,  or  to  reveal  the  names  of  complain- 
ai  ts. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  M  P  Ryan  Jr  . 
Acting     Assistant     Attorney     General. 

Civil  Rights  Division. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reply  of  Mr.  Ryan  is 
utterly  disgusting.  To  contend  'that  it 
w  )uld  not  be  appropriate  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  disclose  whether  the  evidence  to 
supix)rt  the  demand  was  based  on  a  com- 
plaint or  other  source"  would  be  amus- 
ing if  it  were  not  so  revolting.  That  is 
atsolutely  an  insult  to  the  intelligence 
of  evei-y  lawTer,  every  Member  of  this 
C(  >ngress,  and  every  person  who  has  ever 
been  a  prosecuting  attorney  or  judge  in 
.  ary  court  in  the  United  States. 

A  dictator  has  the  right  to  deny  a  per- 
son the  information  whether  or  not  a 
prosecution  or  investigation  is  based 
up  on  complaints  or  whether  he  did  it  of 
hi  5  own  volition.  But  while  he  has  that 
pcwer.  it  does  not  make  it  just,  it  does 
net  make  it  honorable,  and  it  does  not 
m  ike  it  smack  of  Americanism,  nor  does 
it  ring  true  to  the  traditions  of  a  real 
prosecuting  attorney  or  an  impartial  at- 
to  -ney  who  is  representing  a  department 
of  the  United  States. 


Ah.  Mr.  Ryan,  you  may  be  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  in  a  department  of 
the  United  States,  but  I  say  to  you.  I 
served  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  27 
years,  and  never  at  any  time  did  I  rise 
to  such  an  autocratic  position  as  you 
have  assumed  and  say  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  for  me  to  tell  someone 
whether  a  prosecution  or  an  investiga- 
tion that  I  initiated  was  based  upon 
complaints.  This  is  a  sad  day  for 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  or  con- 
tention made  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  Depart- 
ment look  ridiculous.  And  you  know 
that  is  pretty  hard  to  do.  because  they 
have  been  making  themselves  look  ridic- 
ulous day  in  and  day  out,  and  month  in 
and  month  out.  Everybody  knows  it  is 
the  rule,  not  the  exception  for  those 
brave  knights  in  shining  armor  to  glee- 
fully announce  that  they  rushed  to  the 
aid  of  the  Negro  or  other  minority  group 
and  have  instituted  court  actions  in  be- 
half of  the  Negro  or  other  minority 
group  based  upon  complaints  that  have 
been  lodged  with  that  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  afraid  the  whole 
truth  is  that  neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  Mr. 
Ryan  had  any  complaint  about  Webster 
County.  Both  Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr 
Ryan  were  simply  following  the  dirty, 
peanut  politician  pohcy  of  hounding  the 
.southern  white  people  and  mollycoddling 
the  Negroes  and  the  minority  groups. 

The  demand  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment that  Webster  County  submit  its 
voting  records  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  any  complaint  or  any  proof 
of  violation  of  any  law  by  the  officials  of 
that  county  was  and  is  an  act  of  a  dic- 
tator. That  act  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  old  American  concepts  of  right 
and  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  people  are  indeed  a 
minority  people,  and  maybe  we  must 
suffer  the  injustices  heaped  upon  us  by 
people  in  authority.  We  are  getting 
somewhat  accustomed  to  that.  Talk 
about  people  who  are  mistreated,  it  is  the 
southern  white  people  that  are  being 
mistreated.  We  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that.  While  perhaps  we  cannot 
prevent  it.  that  cannot  keep  us  from 
knowing  that  we  have  been  badly 
treated,  and  that  we  have  people  in 
charge  of  certain  departments  of  our 
Government  who  are  running  roughshod 
over  the  rights  of  good  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Ryan  both  to  ponder  upon  what  I 
am  saying,  because  as  far  as  I  know 
neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  Mr.  Ryan  has 
been  interested  in  the  episode  in  San 
Francisco  when  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  was  sitting  there.  Mr. 
Speaker,  neither  Mr.  Rogers  nor  Mr. 
Ryan  has  succeeded  in  having  the  Com- 
munist Party  branded  as  an  enemy  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  they  would  move  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  speedily  and  as  enthu- 
siastically as  they  did  little  Webster 
County,  which  was  in  less  than  24  hours 
after  a  legislative  act  had  become  law, 
the  chances  are  we  might  find  ourselves 
in  a  better  situation  in  this  country. 
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Yes;  my  people  and  I  are  helpless. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  my  veins  and 
their  veins  flows  the  blood  of  those  who 
fought  for  this  country,  who  fought  in 
the  American  Revolution  and  In  all  the 
wars  from  that  time  on  down  to  the 
present.  I  and  they  well  understand  that 
we  have  been  relegated  to  an  inferior 
role  by  the  mollycoddling  of  the  minority 
races,  and  we  are  the  ones  who  are  being 
punished.  But  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  do 
not  like  it,  you  cannot  make  me  like  it. 
and  I  never  will  like  it.  Believe  me,  any 
man  who  does  this  injustice  to  us  is 
knowingly  striking  at  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  as  good  people  as  God  Almighty 
ever  let  live,  a  people  who  are  as  loyal  as 
any  human  beings  are  loyal  to  their  coun- 
try, to  the  Constitution,  and  to  its  tra- 
ditions. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  on  the  address  he  has  just 
delivered  to  the  House.  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  and  his  people  are  quite 
as  helpless  as  he  may  have  indicated  in 
his  speech  he  believes  them  to  be.  The 
time  is  coming,  I  think,  when  these 
cheap,  two-bit  politicians  who  pander 
to  minority  pressure  groups  are  going 
to  be  exposed  in  their  true  light.  And 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who 
has  Just  addressed  us  will  be  one  of  those 
who  will  do  much  in  exposing  them  in 
their  true  light.  Again,  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  his  able 
and  eloquent  address. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  has  said  more  than  I  can 
possibly  express.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  The  gentleman  came 
to  the  Congress  after  having  served  for 
a  long  time  and  with  a  enviable  and 
splendid  record  as  judge  of  the  superior 
court  In  one  of  the  largest  circuits  m  our 
State  of  Georgia.  During  all  of  the  gen- 
tleman's extensive  experience,  has  the 
gentleman  ever  heard  of  a  doctrine  that 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  State 
or  a  tM-anch  of  government  of  the  State 
to  tell  a  person  whether  or  not  an  investi- 
gation or  a  complaint  was  or  was  not 
founded  upon  an  allegation  that  some- 
thing had  been  done  or  that  something 
was  amiss? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  such  doctrine  and  I  do  not 
tliink  anybody  would  undertake  to  main- 
tain such  a  doctrine  except  one  who  is 
interested  In  pandering  to  minority  pres- 
h\ivt  groups  for  political  purposes. 

Mr,  FORRESTER.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  statement  is  an  insult  to  every 
judge  and  every  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  United  States:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  think  it  is 
an  insult  to  everyone  who  believes  in 
honest,  decent,  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.     I  thank  you.  sir. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 


Mr.   BOW.    I    think   the   gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  in  his  remarks  pointed 
out  a  very  serious  matter,  that  is,  the 
failure  of  the  country  to  rise  up  In  wrath 
against  the  demonstrations  in  San  Fran- 
cisco against  a  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress.   The  gentleman  is  so  right  when 
he  says  that  was  communistic  inspired. 
The  Communists  were  there,  and  I  hope 
sometime  we  will  have  a  special  order  in 
the  House  and  discuss  this  matter  thor- 
oughly because  the  gentleman  knows,  as 
I  do,  certain  local  papers  came  out  and 
praised  the  demonstration  against  a  re- 
spoiifible   committee  of  this  House.    I 
am  delighted  the  gentleman  has  brought 
this   matter   up,   and   particularly   that 
which  has  to  do   with  San  Francisco. 
So  far  as  the  closing  paragraph  of  Mr. 
Ryan's  letter,  although  Mr.  Ryan  is  of 
my  political  faith,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  do  not  agree  with  that  closing 
paragraph.     I  think  people  are  entitled 
to  know  the  manner  in  which  these  mat- 
ters are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  and  the  people  upon  which  de- 
mands are  made.    I  think  the  old  theory 
that  we  may  face  our  accusers  is  a  pretty 
good  one.    I  am  a  little  afraid,  perhaps, 
we  are  getting  away  from  a  good  consti- 
tutional precept  when  we  begin  to  do 
things  upon  the  basis  the  gentleman  has 
outlined.    I  hope  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  change  its  position,  as  outlined 
in  Mr.  Ryan's  closing  paragraph  of  the 
letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Greorgia. 
In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say, 
coming  from  the  north  of  CXiio,  as  I  do, 
and  having  served  in  this  body  now  for 
10  years.  I  always  resent  anycme  who 
might  by  any  kind  of  c<mduct  cast  any 
reflection  upon   the  splendid  member- 
ship from  the  South.    Most  of  them  are 
not  of  my  political  faith,  but  I  can  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  I  know 
of  no  finer  Americans,  men  more  dedi- 
cated to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  than  many  of  my  good  friends 
from    the    South.      I    tliink    you    have 
rendered  a  service  in  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  with  all  my  heart;  and 
please  let  me  say  to  him  that  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  he  is  a  great  American.  I 
am  from  south  Georgia;  the  gentleman 
IS  from  north  Ohio,  but  where  two  men's 
hearts  beat  as  one  with  the  desire  to 
preserve  our  country,  our  Constitution, 
and  our  institutions,  it  is  not  hard  for  our 
minds  to  meet  and  for  us  to  come  to 
agreement. 

Let  me  say  another  thing  to  the  gen- 
tleman: Over  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
days  ago — and  the  gentleman  has  cor- 
rectly said  that  those  disturbers  were 
Communists — had  they  been  members 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  who,  no  matter  what 
their  shortcomings,  wrap  the  American 
flag  around  them,  and  believe  In  our 
American  institutions,  if  they  had  been 
the  Ku  Klux  that  had  raised  that  dis- 
turbance and  jeopardized  members  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
they  would  have  been  machinegunned. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  deny  It.  This  is  a 
sad  day  for  America. 


USURPATION  OP  CrVIUAN  AUTHOR- 
ITY BY  MILITARY  COMMANDERS 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  fMr. 
KowALSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KOWALSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  by  recent  events  in 
which  our  military  and  intelligence  com- 
manders are  becoming  more  and  more  in- 
volved in  international  political  affairs. 
They,  instead  of  our  elected  and  ap- 
pointed civilian  officials,  are  making  po- 
litical decisions  and  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, interfering  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  friendly  foreign  governments. 

The  most  flagrant  political  interfer- 
ence, and  one  that  can  lead  to  serious 
repercussions  for  the  United  States,  is  the 
public  utterance  and  autocratic  behavior 
of  Gen.  Carter  Magruder,  the  American 
commander  in  Korea.  Despite  the  fact 
that  serious  charges  have  been  leveled  at 
the  top  command  of  the  Korean  army 
for  alleged  participation  in  the  criminal 
rigging  of  the  presidential  elections  last 
March,  according  to  our  newspapers. 
GeneraPMagruder  has  publicly  warned 
the  caretaker  Korean  Government  to 
keep  itsliands  off  of  Its  own  army. 

Mr^peaker,  how  can  a  self-respect- 
ing democratic  government  take  this 
kind  of  direction  from  a  foreign  power 
given  in  public  by  a  foreign  military  com- 
mander? It  is  little  wonder  that  our 
prestige  In  the  Far  East  is  at  its  lowest 
ebb. 

But  this  is  not  all,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
speech  on  May  28,  General  Magruder 
went  further.  This  time  he  lectured  the 
Klorean  people  on  what  they  should  and 
should  not  do  to  clean  up  the  mess  in 
their  army.  What  is  most  reprehensible 
Is  that  he  tried  to  muzzle  the  junior  Ko- 
rean officers  who  might  be  Inclined  to 
testify  against  their  superiors. 

The  commander  of  our  forces  and  the 
U.N.  forces  in  Korea  has  an  important 
mission  to  perform.  But  he  has  no  busi- 
ness interfering  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  Korean  Government  and  Its  deci- 
sions regarding  safeguards  for  democ- 
racy. Certainly  he  was  wrong  to  issue 
such  warnings  to  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment in  public.  The  United  States  has 
an  Ambassador  in  Korea  who  should  be 
fully  qualified  to  bring  any  complaints 
that  our  Government  may  have  to  the 
attention  of  the  Korean  Government 
through  proper  diplomatic  channels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  reports  are  cor- 
rect. I  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
take  proper  steps  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
pec^le  of  the  world  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit our  military  commanders  to  usurp 
civilian  authority. 


IMPROPER  USE  OP  OUTDATED 

AMERICAN   FLAGS 
Mr.     BURKE    of    Kentucky.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  aj^  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr.  Rog- 
ers] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROCiERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Americans  everywhere  were  shocked 
to  learn  recently  that  our  flag,  the  sym- 
bol of  our  national  sovereignty,  was 
being  desecrated  abroad. 

It  was  reported  than  an  American  ex- 
porter has,  on  occasion,  been  selling 
large  quantities  of  outdated  48-  and  49- 
star  flag  material  abroad  and  that  this 
flag  material  has  been  used  to  make 
articles  of  clothing,  floor  coverings, 
cleaning  rags,  and  the  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  use  of  our  flag  indi- 
cates a  clear  and  utter  contempt  for  the 
principles  for  which  it  stands.  This 
flag  is  not  only  sacred  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans but  has  become  the  emblem  of 
strength  and  unity  in  the  eyes  of  free 
men  everywhere.  That  any  American 
businessman  would  knowingly  be  a 
party  to  such  a  use  of  .the  American  flag 
is  unthinkable  and  unspeakable. 

That  any  foreign  nation  with  whom 
we  maintain  diplomatic  relations  would 
knowingly  condone  such  disrespect  for 
the  sovereign  symbol  of  a  friendly  nation 
is  unpardonable. 

I  do  not  think  nor  do  I  want  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  of  the  nation 
in  which  our  flag  was  degraded  con- 
doned such  a  use. 

The  American  exporter  who  made 
such  a  use  possible,  though  guilty  of 
remarkable  negligence,  probably  did  not 
realize  the  use  to  which  this  flag  material 
would  be  put. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such 
an  outrage  must  not  be  allowed  to  occur 
again,  no  matter  where  the  blame  lies. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  two  measures 
which  would  preclude  such  a  recur- 
rence. One,  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 696,  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  our  President  immediately  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  conclude  treaties 
with  all  nations  with  whom  we  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  to  insure  that  our 
flag  will  be  accorded  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  respect  which  those  nations 
accord  their  own  flag  in  return  for  sim- 
ilar assurances  by  the  United  States. 

The  other  measure,  H.R.  12426,  would 
authorize  the  President  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  the  American  flag  in  any 
case  in  which  he  determines  that  the 
use  of  the  flag  will  be  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  which  should  be  accorded 
the  emblem  of  our  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  bills  goes 
to  the  cause  of  the  matter  and  one  to 
the  effect.  In  my  opinion  the  two  taken 
together  will  be  adequate  to  prevent  an- 
other such  incident.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  the  Congress  will  act  upon  them 
with  dispatch. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  vmanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any    special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Ptjcinski,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Forrester,  for  20  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
671  tend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
R;  ;coRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wi  IS  granted  to : 

Mr.  Porter  in  three  instances  and  to 
in  !lude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Oliver  and  to  include  extraneous 
n:  itter. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HoEVEN)  in  two  instances  and  to  include 
ej  traneous  matter. 

VIr.  Moss  and  to  include  extraneous 
m  itter. 

Vlr.  Bow. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burke  of  Ken- 
tucky and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
th  e  following : ) 

SJiv.  Baring. 
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SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
ti  les  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
ta  Die  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
f 0  lows : 

3. 700.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mladen 
Carrara.  Tonina  Carrara.  Ante  Carrara,  and 
ZvDnko  Carrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3.  993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christos  G. 
vatinos;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
larj-. 

1235.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Commerce  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
cohduct  of  research  In  the  field  of  meteor- 
ol(  gy  and  to  authorize  installation  of  Gov- 
ernment telephones  In  certain  private  homes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cfimmerce. 

1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keitha  L 
iker;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
154.T.  An  act  to  amend  the  FedergI  Avla- 
'.  Act  of  19.58  so  as  to  authorize  ellmina- 
of    a    hearing    In    certain    cases    under 
on  408:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Foreign  Commerce. 
.  1889.  An   act  to   authorize    the   transfer 
three  units  of   the  Port  Belknap   Indian 
atlon  project   to  the  landowners  within 
project:    to   the   Committee   on   Intf-r:   r 
Insular  Affairs. 

2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K 

dwell:  to  the  Committee  0!i  the  Judiciary. 

2277.  An   act  for  the  relief  of  the  Geo. 

Emery  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
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di^iary. 

.  2375.  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vlc  e  an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
sui  h  part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  motor  vehicle  In  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  towing;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2634.  An  act  to  amend  the  International 
CUlms  Settlement  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
relitive  to  the  return  of  certain  alien  prop- 
erty interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aflplrs. 

2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
ar;  to  the  (Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
2744.  An  act  to  extend  the  term  of  de- 
patent  numbered  21,053,  dated  Septem- 
22.  1891,  for  a  badge,  granted  to  George 
Br^wn  Goode,  and  assigned  to  the  National 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
2867.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  conveu- 
tioji  between  the  United  States  of  America 
Cuba  for  th^  conservation  of  shrimp. 
Ighed  at  Habarfa,  August  15.  1958:  to  the 
Conmlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fla  tieries. 
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S  2942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Storme;   to  the  Ckammlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3025.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Vocational  EWucatlon  Act  of  1946,  relating 
to  practical  nurse  training,  and  for  other 
purjxises;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

S.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
PLsar;    lo    the   Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  3040.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
Soon;    to   the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  3070.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  on  use  with  re.'ipect  to 
certa.in  lands  In  Morton  County.  N.  E>ak  . 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  North  Dakota  on 
July  20.  1955:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

S.  3130.  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Anne- 
Marie  Stehlin.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S  3140.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  on  problems  of 
small  towns  and  rural  counties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

S  3366.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
Statis  Co<ie.  sections  871  and  3056.  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  threats  against  the  succes- 
sors to  the  Presidency  and  to  authorize  tholr 
protection  by  the  Secret  Service:  to  th^ 
Committee    on    the   Judiciary. 

S.  3420.  An  act  to  provide  further  for  per- 
missible writing  and  printing  on  third-  and 
fourth-class  matter,  and  for  other  purpt^jfes 
to   the   Committee   on   Post   OfBce   and   Civil 
Service. 

S.  3429.  An  act  to  amend  section  216ibi  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
to  permit  the  appointment  of  VS.  nationals 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  'at  1  o'clock  and  12  min- 
utes p.m.  > ,  the  House,  pursuant  to  its 
previous  order,  adjourned  until  Tuesday. 
May  31,  1960.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2193.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Aeency.  transmittlnp  drafts 
of  proposed  private  legislation  entitled  "A 
bill  for  the  relief  of  John  H.  Esterline."  and 
•A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude  L.  Wimberly": 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2194  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
po.sed  Icgi.^lation  entitled  "A  bill  to  facili- 
tate administration  of  the  fishery  loan  fund 
establishecl  by  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.sheries. 

2195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  revise 
section  4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46 
use  35)  to  permit  documentation  of  ves- 
sels sold  or  transferred  abroad";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

2196.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  for  the 
month  of  February  1960  of  the  general  sales 
manager,  concerning  the  policies,  activities, 
and  developments,  including  all  sales  and 
disposals,    with    regard    to    each    commodity 
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which  the  Oonunodlty  Credit  Corporation 
owiu  or  which  It  is  directed  to  support;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

2197.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting 
a  report  covering  personal  property  received 
by  State  surplus  property  agencies  for  dis- 
tribution to  public  health  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

a  198.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  determinations  re- 
lating to  partial  deferment  of  the  pybruary 
1,  1961,  construction  payment  due  the  United 
States  from  the  Port  Sumner  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Fort  Sumner  project.  New  Mexico,  piu'- 
suant  to  Public  Law  86-308;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2199.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
relating  to  aviation  war  risk  insurance  as  of 
March  31,  1960,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2300.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
relative  to  the  awarding  of  two  Young  Amer- 
ican liedals  for  Bravery  to  two  youths  who 
were  found  qtialifled  to  receive  them  during 
the  calendar  year  1968,  pursuant  to  the  act 
of  August  3,  1950  (64  Stat.  397-398);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Mr.  MACK:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  world  news- 
print outlook  (Rept.  No.  1669).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Bulee. 
House  Resolution  541.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  S.  1892.  an  act  to  authorise 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Norman  project, 
Okla..  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1870).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROLLING:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  542.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJL.  12049,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1671).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  543.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
402.  joint  resolution  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  for  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  compact  related  to 
the  regulation  of  mass  transit  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  and  for 
other  purposes:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1672).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows :  ^ 

Mr.  OARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3019.  An  act  to 
provide  for  certain  pUotage  requirements  in 
the  navigation  of  UJ8.  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  1666 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6721.  A  bill  to  validate 
the  conveyance  of  certain  land  in  the  State 
of  California  by  the  Central  Pacific  Railway 
Co.  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1667).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  2467.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  7,  1950,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reim- 
burse owners  and  tenants  of  lands  acquired 
for  Chantilly  Airport  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1668). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
HouFe  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BECK  WORTH: 

H.R.  12435.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the   es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  Problems  of 
Small   Towns   and    Rural   Counties;    to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  12436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  1 
year  to  2  years  the  maximum  period  which 
may  elapse  between  the  sale  of  one  residence 
and  purchase  of  another  with  nonrecogni- 
tlon  of  gain;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H.R.  12437.  A  bill  to  limit  the  term  "wa- 
terproof" when  applied  to  cotton  cloth  or 
fabric;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    MONTOYA: 

H.R.  12438.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
provide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  application  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial,  munic- 
ipal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 


By  Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  12439.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  ctistodiarmhlp  of  the  statuary  and 
papers  of  the  late  Adelaide  Johnson,  sculp- 
tor of  the  Woman's  Monument;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R.  12440.  A   bill   to   amend   the  Federal 
Aviation   Act  of   1958  with  respect   to   the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  over  airmen's  certifi- 
cates:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R.  12441.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  give  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  certain  review  authority  over 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
H.R.  12442.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tomko 
Drohomereckl    (Thomas    Demray);    to    the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
H.R.  12443.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arsenia 
C.  Baltazar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  12444.  A   bUl  for  the  relief  of  Koei 
Yogi;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KASEM: 
H.R.  12445.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Ellis;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  SIKES: 
Hit.  12446.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Alberto 
Luciano   (Rocchi)    Rosaco;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  HI,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  ia  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1959  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published  reports 
for  that  quarter: 


A.  Active-Retired  Lighthouse  Service  Em-         A.  American  Dental  Association,  222  East 
ployees    Association,    P.O.    Box    2169,    South     Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Portland,  Maine.  D.   (6)    $10,571.57.     E.   (9)    810,571.57. 

D.  (6)  $571.    E.  (9)  $309.32.  

A.  American    Gas    Association,     Inc.,     420 


D.    (6)     $10,549.49.      E.    (9)     $22,044.98. 


A.  Aircraft       Service      Association.       1195  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Rancheros  Road.  Pasadena,  Calif.  

D    (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $8,220.20.  A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  American  AutomobUe  Association,  1712  D.   (6)   $16,570.51.     E.   (9)    $13,970.51. 

G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  


A.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Hiuron  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $107.54.     E.  (9)   $4,616.53. 


A.  American    Merchant    Marine    Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $4,280.20. 


A.  American   Legion   National    Headquar-         A.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Ine.,  10 


A.  American    Carpet    Institute,    Inc.,    350     ters,  700  North  Pennsylvania  Street,  Indian-     Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.T. 
Fifth   Avenue,   Hew  -York,   N.Y.  apolis,  Ind.  ,  e.  (9)  $4,325.80. 
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A.  American  Thrift  Assembly.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  Veterinary  ICedical  Associa- 
tion. 600  South  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago. 
111. 

E.   (9)  $540.98. 


A. 

1122 


Bi^tberhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  A.  Council  of  Conservationists.  Inc..  10  East 

neers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio.  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y 

B.  Pred   Smith  &   Co..  Inc  ,   10  East   40th 

A.  Bijotherhood   of   Railway   &   Steamship  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
Clerks,  IPreight  Handlers,  Express  &  Station 


Emplo3f  ees 


Ohio. 
D. 


«) 


A.  American  Yugoslav  Claims  Committee, 
61  West  87th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    9264.     E.  (9)    $381.93. 


Biyant 


C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washli^gton.  D.C. 

Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


Aiaerican 


A.  Walter  M.  Anderson.  Jr..  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. 

Taa 

B 

A.  C    Blake  Brown,   889   17th  Street   NW. 
Washlr  gton.  DC. 

National     Association     of     Motor     Bus 
.   832   17th   Street   NW.,  Washington, 


B 
Owners 
DC. 


A.  Robert  E.   Ansheles,   1025   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American   Thrift  Assembly.    1025    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,500. 


L  man 


L.   Bryan,    2000   K   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Aiaerlcan  Institute  of  Certified   Public       .        ^^_  .  ...    ,      _      ^.^      ~,  ^ 
270     Madison     Avenue,     New     ^'O"  District,  League  City.  Tex 


A. 

T&s 

B 


A.  Arnold,  Portas  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner   of    Baseball.    SO    Rocke- 
feller Plaaa.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $20,000.     E.  (9)  $152.56. 


Accour  tants 
York,  I  .Y. 

D.   (4)   955.    X.  (9)  $53.31. 


B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street   SB.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Nprnerous  stockholders  of  the  Burnham 
Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE  ,  Washlng- 


A.  a 

Tax 

B 


A.  Atlantic  Refining  O).,  280  South  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Cheml(  al 
ton,  D.  3. 

D.   (li)    $253.    E.  (9)  $253. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bailey.  Sr..  2035  South  Ave- 
nue, Toledo.  CHiio. 

B.  Brothn-hood  of  Railway  ft  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Express  ft  Station 
Employees. 

A.  Frederic  A.  Baker.  298  Lexington  Road, 
Berkeley.  Calif.,  and  1201  l»th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  O^rge  P.  Byrne.  Jr.,  53  Park  Place,  New 
York, 

B.  nli 

Park  P 


If.Y. 

S.    Wood    Screw    Service    Bureau,    53 
ace.  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Irvln  L.  Barney.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.   (6)  $8,235. 


A.  Carl    H.    Berglund.    1219    Washington 
Building,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
X.  (9)  $2.75. 

A.  Mards  Moalcant  Bernstein,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council.  1000 
Copnecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Helen    Berthelot,    1925   K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers   of   America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $3,251.90. 


A 

Avenu^ 
B 

York 
D.   ( 


\: 


A 

Street 

A. 


B 

tlonal 
cago 
D. 


A.  C.  B.  Blankenship.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Communications   Workers    of   America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $3,071.77. 


A.  J.  Wiley  Bowers,  Sixth  and  Cherry 
Streets,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, Sixth  and  Cherry  Streets.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


Press 
D. 


A.  Boykin  ft  De  Francis,  1000  leth  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mrs.  Claire  Hugo  Stinnes,  Grossen- 
baumerstrasse  253.  Mulhelm  Ruhr.  Ger- 
many. 

E.    (9)    $165. 


A 
Aveni^e 

B 
Board! 

ni. 

D. 


A.  Boykin  &  De  Francis.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  StudiengeseDschaft  fur  Prlvatrecht- 
llche  Auslandsinteressen.  e.T.  Oontrescarpe 
46.  Germany. 

E.   (9)    $375. 


A 

Street, 

B. 
Superior 


May  27 


1015    Vine    Street.    Cincinnati. 
$1,408.24.     E.   (9)    $1,624.53. 


A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers'  Federation,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington  D.C. 


A.  Donald  M.  Oounihan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Classroom    Periodical    Publishers    Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


A.  J.  Gilb«^  Cox,  Elllaton.  Va. 

B.  NaUonal  Asaociation  of  SoU  Oonserva- 


A.  C  G.  Caffrey,  1146  19th  Street  NW , 
Wachi]  Lgton,  D.C. 

B.  Otton  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.. 
1501  Jttinston  Building.  Charlotte.  N.C. 

D.  (  ()  $760.20. 

A.  C  [lamber  of  Conunerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington D.C. 


J^tice  M.  Chambers,  2521  Connecticut 
NW..  Washington,  D.C 


A.  Credit  Union  National  Asaociation,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $1,000. 

A.  Leo  J.  Crowley,  840  Equitable  Building. 
Denver,   Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  845 
Equitable  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Statea-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D.    (6)     $50. 

A.  Joffre  C.  David,  4401  East  Colonial 
Drive,    Orlando,   Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 

D.   (6)   $361.08.     E.   (9)   $317.06. 

A.  S.  P.  Deas,  520  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  New  Orleans,  La. 


ir. 


A.  Robert  J.  Demlchells,  640  Central  Ave- 
Golodetz  ft  Co..  120  Wall  Street,  New     nue,  Deerfleld,  111. 

Y.  B.  National  Committee  for  Insiirance  Tax- 

)  $10,000.  atlon.   the   Hay-Adams   House.   Washington, 

DC. 

dties  Service  Petroleum,  Inc  ,  70  Pine  D.   (6)   $2,734.20.    E.   (9)   $536.68. 


New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  John  M.  Dlckerman,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 


Joseph  Coakley,  815   16th  Street  NW. 
Wash!  lgton,  D.C. 

building    Service    Employees    Interna-      of   the    United    States.    1625    L    Street    NW., 

Union.  155  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi-      Washington,   D.C. 
Ijl.  D.   (6)   $1,031.25.      E.   (9)   $47.08. 

)    $2,800. 


A.  William  C.  Doherty,   100  Indiana   Avc- 

dolorado      Railroad     Association.      845  nue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Equitable  BuUdlng,  Denver,  Colo.  B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 

100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  dommlttee  for  Cooperative  Advertising,  D.   (6)    $3,125. 

570  Le  tlngton  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. ■ 

D.   (|8)  $467.     E.   (9)  $467.  A.  Carlyle   M.    Dunaway,    608    13th    Street 

NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

dommlttee   for   Return   of   Confiscated  B.  The  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 

Germj  n  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National  WTiters,    608    13th   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

1  Juildlng,  Washington,  D.C.  DC. 

)  $200.     E.    (9)  $100.  D.    (6)   $492.     E.    (9)    $242.13. 


(6) 


rfugene   P.    Conser.   36    South   Wabash         A.  Harold    E,    Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Chicago,  m.  Avenue    NW.,    Washington,    DC. 

itatlonal    Association    of    Real    Estate         B.  United    Steelworkera    of   America,    1500 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,      Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,203.24.     E.   (9)    $250. 

)  $875. 


I  6) 


A.  John  W.  Emelgh,  1040  Warner  Building, 

iernard  J.  Conway,  222  East  Superior     Washington,  DC. 

t  Chicago,  111.  B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
inerican'oeiital  Association.  222  East     sociation,    1040   Warner  Building,  Washing- 
Street,  Chicago,  m.  ton,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $3,500.  D.   (6)   $604.17.     E.   (8)    $14. 


;  < 
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A.  Lawrence  E.  Xrnst,  301  East  Onpltoi 
Street.  Wasliington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mali  Carriera  Aa- 
boclatlon,  301  East  Ci4>ltol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  The  Far  East  Group,  Inc..   1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW..    Washington.   D.C. 
D.   (6)    $30.     E.   (9)    $41.78. 


B.  United   Steelworken   of  America,   1600 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $2,666.66.     S.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  Edward  D.  Hollander   1841  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1841 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.   (9)    $208.44. 


B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $1,873. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
1022  Transportation  Center.  PhUadelphia. 
Pa. 


f« 


m 


A.  Mrs.  Albert  E.  Farwell,  Box  188,  Route 
2,  Vienna,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  James  Finucane,  926  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Return  of  Confiscated 
German  and  Japanese  Property,  926  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6)    $100. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  820  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association,  820  Mid- 
land Bank  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $3,750.     E.    (9)    $196.11. 


A.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association. 
4401  last  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
D.   (6)    $828.76.     E.   (9)    $828.76. 


A.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House,  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SB.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Group  Health  Association   of   America, 
343  South  Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,  111. 
D    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $217. 


A  Conrad  P.  Harness,  1117  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $1,000. 


A    Robert  E.  Harper,    1913  I   Street   NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Business    Publications,    Inc 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William     H.     Hedlund,     908     American 
Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  Calif  ,  et  al. 


A.  Hedrick  ft  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Cooperative  Advertising. 
570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $42. 


A.  Chas.  H.  Heltzel,  606  Commerce  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Public  Serv- 
ice Building  Portland  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $930.     E.   (9)    $100.75. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,'  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)    $50. 

A.  WiUon  A.  Henderson,  612  South  Flower 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  General  Petroleiun  Corp. 

A.  L.  S.  Hitchener,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.   (6)    $25.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Frank  N.  Hoffmann,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fuller  Holloway,  100  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Toilet  Goods  Association.  Inc..  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.T. 

E.   (9)    $743.25. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,  1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (61    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $2,200. 


A.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East  Llncolnway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
D.   (6)   $2,395.     E.   (9)   $614.31. 

A.  Vernon    P.    Hovey,    101    Nott    Terrace, 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

B.  National     Dairy     Products    Corp.,     260 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $334.96. 


A.  Hughes,  Hubbard,  Blair  ft  Reed,  1  Wall 
Street,   New  York,   N.Y. 

B.  Bendix  Aviation  Corp..  Fisher  Building, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)    $29.65. 


A.  B.  A.  Hungerford,  53  Park  Place.  New 
York  City. 

B.  George  P.   Byrne,   53  Park  Place,  New 
York,  NY. 


A.  John  M.  Hurley,  302  Hoge  Building,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  C.P.O.  Box  1273,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Representative  Advocacy  Before  Public 
Servants  and  Law  Making  Government 
Bodies.  CP.O.  Box  1273,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter. 

B.  Richard  F.  Bates,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
E.   (9)    $175. 

A.  W.  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise, 
Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  Tom  Klllefer,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,093.74.     E.   (9)    $79.54. 

A.  A.  W.  Koehler,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bub 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Charles  R.  Larson,  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1040  Warner  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D,   (6)   $604.17. 

A.  Dillard  B.  Lasseter,  Poet  Office  Box  381, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultxire,  Post 
Office  Box  381.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  G.  E.  Leighty.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jonathan  Lindley,  740  1 1th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1617  Sherman  Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $425. 


A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,050. 


A.  Institute   of   American    Poultry   Indus- 
tries. 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.    J.   A   McCallam,    1507   N   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $540.98. 

A.  William  A.  McClintock,  Jr.,  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard,  Skokie.  HI. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House.  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  International    Association    of    Machin- 
ists,  Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $1,779. 


A.  Ray  L.  Jenkins,  1066  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Societe  Internationale  Pour  Participa- 
tions Industriales  Bt  Commerciales  8.  A., 
Peter  Merlanstr.  18,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

E.   (9)    $250. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steel  Workers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,203.24.     E.  (9)   $250. 

A.  William  J.  McDonald,  3005  Fernside 
Boulevard,  Alameda,  Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  3006  Fernside  Boule- 
vard, Alameda,  Calif. 


A.  Peter  Dierks  Joers,  810  Whittington 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

B.  Dierks  Fwests,  Inc.,  810  Whittington 
Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  c/o  Alabama  Railroad 
Association,  Montgomery.  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1003 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  Jerome  J.  Keating,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,187.50.     E.   (9)    $252.24. 


A.  John   W.    MacKay,    918   F   Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Postal    Clerks   Union.   918   F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,907.80.     B.   (9)    $S60. 
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A.  IfacLelsh,   Spray,   Price   &   Underwood, 
134  Soutb  lA  Salle  Street.  Chleaco,  HL 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, Hay-Adams  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (8)    $8,175.     X.   (»)   fM7.«7. 
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D.   (9)   ♦50,637.25.     E.   (9)    ILSOO. 


General 
Nlntb 
D. 


A.  Don  liahoa.  Box  959  Ben  FranUin  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    »729.05. 


Irrational  Association  of  Post  Office   & 
Services  Maintenance  Employees,  724 
Street  WW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
6)    $9,016.44.     E.   (•)    $1,749.28. 


A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  40  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  Barr  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.    (6)  $6,110.     E.  (9)  $638.84. 


^rational    Association    at    Real    Ktate 
36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
ijid     1300    Connecticut    Avenue     NW., 
DC. 
E.    {9}    $16,019.54. 


A. 

Board^ 

111.. 

Washington 


A.  Tommy  M.  Martin.  1040  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers' 
Association.  1040  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $604.17.     E.    (9)    $16. 


A.  national  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.,  )5  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y  . 
and  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
Ingtoj  I,  D.C. 

D.   l6)    $2,235. 


A.  National    Business    PublLr^tions, 
1913  ^Street  NW.,  Washington/ DC. 

national  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
the    Hay-Adams   House.    Washington, 


A.  Albert  E.  May,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $468.74.     E.    (9)    $36.91. 


A. 
ation. 
DC. 

D. 


itio  1 


A 

cia 
ton,  E 
E 
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A.  Ross  A.  Messer,  Post  Office  Box  1611, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Post  Office  & 
General  Services  Maintenance  Employees, 
Post  Office  Box  1611,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,200.     B.  (9)  $75.24. 


A. 


national  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American     Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
9)    $170. 


Street 
E 


A.  Slator  M.  Miller,  723  Investment  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hawaiian    Sugar   Planters'    Association, 
Post  Office  Box  2450.  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


national  Council  of  Naval   Air  Station 
Organizations,      3005      Pernslde 
Boule|?ard,  Alameda,  Calif. 
6)    $260. 


Emph  lyee 


A.  Mobilehome   Dealers   National    Associa- 
tion, 39  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.    (9)  $1,892.09. 


A.  Kenneth  R.  Morefleld,  4401  East  Colonial 
I>rlve,  Orlando,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


A.  Curtis    Morris,    729    15th    Street    NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amerlctin  Gas  Association.  Inc..  420  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 


D. 

A. 

ham 
B 

East 
D. 

A. 

ham 
B 

K 
D 


national  Counsel  Associates.  229  Shore - 

Juilding,  Washington,  DC. 
Association   of  First   Class   Mailers,  210 
Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

6)    $2,129.86.     E.    (9)    $1,711.94. 


A.  Andrew  P.  Mtirphy,  1625  L  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,750.     E.  (9)  $125.72. 


A 

Street 
D 


A.  National  Associated   Businessmen,  Inc., 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $366.90.     E.    (9)    $363.20. 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $17.107  65.     E.   ^9)    $16,675.60. 


A. 

Inc.. 

DC. 

D. 

A. 

tion, 
D 


A.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $39,770.60.     E.    (9)    $14,924.21. 


A.  National  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 608  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3.69767.     E.    (9)    $3,697.67. 

A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postmasters  of 
the  United  States,  348  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


HOUSE 
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ILf^ion 


Inc 


6)    $380.     E.    (9)    $13,851.11. 


ational    Community   Television    Asso- 
Inc.    1111   E   Street   NW..   Washing- 
C. 
)    $5.60689. 


national  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
1  tulldlng.  Washington,  DC. 
Independent  Airlines   Association,    1411 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 
6)    $17,21931.     E.    (9)     $16,028.33. 


Street 


A.  llational  Housing  Conference,  Inc.,  1025 
Conn(Cticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.      6)    $17,219.31.     E.    (9)    $16,02833. 


national    Postal    Clerks    Union, 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
6)    $9,522.21.     E.    (9)    $6,084  97. 


918    F 


national      Rehabilitation      Association, 
1025  Vermont  .Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

6)    $8,452.10.     E.   (9)    $699.78. 


ational  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
040  Warner  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
6)    $5,735  12.     B.    (9)    $10,559.56. 


A.  national  Tax  Equality  Association,  1000 
Conn  jcticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.     6)    $2,967.36.     E.    (9)    $2,592.35. 


A.  Oeorge  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building, 
Wash  ngton,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists. 
Mach  nists  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  16)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $279. 

A.  Ross  D.  Netherton,   1712  G  Street  NW., 
Wash  ngton,  DC. 

B.  .American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Stijeet  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  ,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $125.     E.   (9)    $1720. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Noone.  1145  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1146  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  John    A.    O'Donnell,    1035    Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.      E.    (9)    $1,500. 


A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philippine  War  Damage  Claimants  As- 
sociation. Escolta  Building,  46  Escolta, 
Manilfx.   Philippines. 

D     (b)    $2,500. 


A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1.11328.    E.  (9)  $535.08. 


K  Joseph  O.  Parker.  531  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 


A  Joseph  O.  Parker,  531  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A  Joseph  O  Parker.  531  Washington 
Building,  Washington.   DC. 

B  The  National  Grange,  744  J.ickson  Place 
KW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D     (6)    tl50.     E.    (9)    $1.20. 

.A    George    F.    Parrlsh.    Post   Office   Rx    7. 

Charleston,    W.    Va. 

B  We.st  Virginia  Railroad  Ajs,sociation. 
Poet  Office  Box  7,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

D.  (6)    $4,625  06. 

A  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Indrp>endent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  i9)    $7.50. 

A.  Homer  V.  Prater,  900  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Federation  at  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

D     (6|    12  285  60. 


A.  Gordon  M.  Quarnstrom.  7447  Skokie 
Boulevard,  Skokie,  HI. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 

A  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First   Street  NW,,  Washington,   DC. 


A  Donald  J.  Ramsey.  1612  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  S.lver  Users  Association,  1612  I  Street 
NW  ,  WasJhlngfon,  DC. 

D    l6i  $425.    E   (9)  $22.89. 


A  Hubert  M  Rhodes,  740  11th  Street  NW  , 
Wafhlngtun  1,  D.C. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc., 
1617    Sherman    Avenue,   Madison,   Wis. 

D.    (6)    $575. 


A.  ;  Sdgar  L.  Newhouse  m,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenf  e  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Maurice  Rosenblatt.  229  Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
ham  BulWlng.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,443.73. 


loeo 
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A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Goodyear    Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,   Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Kermlt  B.  Rykken,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Francis  J.  Ryley.  519  Title  ft  Trust 
Building,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  General  Petroleum  Corp.,  Los  Angeles: 
Richfield  Oil  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  Shell  Oil 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco;  Tidewater  Oil  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  Union  Oil  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


A.  Ira  Saks.  1008  Standard  Building,  Cleve- 
land Ohio. 


A  James  D.  Secrest,  1721  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  1721 
De   Sales   Street   NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Selvage  ii  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $375.    E.  (9)  $64.02. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee,  Inc.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fluorspar    Consumers    Committee,    500 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $8,300.    E.  (9)  $94.47. 


A.  Selvage  &  Lee.  Inc  ,   1625  I  Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Coffee    &    Sugar    Exchange, 
79  Pine  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    («)   $1,200.     K.    (»)    $1.21. 


A.  Ralph  Showalter,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unitad  Automobile.  Aircraft,  k.  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America,  8000 
■ast  Jefferson    Avenue.   Detroit.   Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,355.78.     B.   (9)    $1,219.09. 


A.  Paul  Slfton.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,821.     E.    (9)    $898.65. 


A.  Sliver  Users  Association.    1612   I  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $723.78. 


A.  David    SUvergleld.    918    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Postal    Clerks    Union.    918    F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $2,907.80.     B.  (9)  $350. 


A  E.  Stratford  Smith,  1111  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Associa- 
tion. Inc..  1111  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Fred   Smith   &   Co.,   Inc.,    10   East   40th 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Edward  Malllnckrodt,  16  Westmoreland 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6)  $6,449.08. 


A.  M.  Frederick  Smith,  10  East  40th  Street, 
New  York.  NY. 

B.  Council    of    Conservationists,    Inc.,    10 
East  40th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

E.    (9)  $6,889.36. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, 745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $132.85. 


B.  American    Can    Co.,    100   Park    Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  W.  Byron  Borrell,  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobilehome   Dealers   National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $392.09. 


A.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $150.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
40  G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee,  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building.  New 
Orleans,  La. 

D.   (6)    $242.10.     E.   (9)    $51.66. 


A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  420  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Gas    Association.    Inc.,    420 
Lexington   Avenue,   New   York,  N.Y. 


A.  Herbert  F.  Walton,  7447  Skokie  Boul^ 
vard.  Skokie,  111. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, The  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Standard  Public  Relations.  Inc.  45 
Rockefeller   Plaza,    New    York.   N.Y. 

B  Theodore  Roosevelt  Association,  28  East 
20th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $600. 


A.  Waterways  Council  Opposed  to  Regula- 
tion Extension,  Inc.,  21  West  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $366.25. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Atlantic    Refining    Co.,    Inc..    260 
South  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Stevenson,  Paul,  Rlfkind,  Wharton  & 
Garrison,  1614  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Insurance  Tax- 
ation, the  Hay-Adams  House,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  Perpetual  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,600.     E.   (9)    $6.89. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $50. 


A.  Narvln  B.  Weaver,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cities  Service  Petroleum,  Inc.,  70  Pine 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Christy  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan,  536 
Wasliington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  River  & 
Harbor  Contractors,  15  Park  Row,  New  York, 
NY. 

D.    (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $94.26. 


A.  John    C.     'White,     838    Transportation 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $505.35. 


A.  Edward  P.  Whitney,  612  Perpetual 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  612  Perpetual  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Chrtsty  Thomas  and  Barry  Sullivan,  536 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Puget    Sound    Bridge    &    Drydock    Co., 
2929  16th  Avenue  SW.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  612  Sheraton  Build- 
ing. Washlngtan.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,785. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Todd,  Inv^tment  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Freeport    Sulphur    Co.,    161    Bast    42d 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Dwlght    D.    Townsend,     1025    Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul    T.    Truitt,    1700    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Plant  Food  Institute,   1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


A.  John  J.  Wicker,  Jr.,  501  Mutual  Building, 
Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Mutual  Insurance  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation,  20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chi- 
cago, m. 

D.   (6)    $2,912.98.     E.   (9)    $2,911.98. 


A.  Myron  Wiener,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Far  East  Group,  Inc.,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngt<ni,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  M.   Williams,   67   East   Madison 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Institute   of    American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries. 67  ESLSt  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  17tb  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01.     E.  (9)  $1,321J7. 

A.  Prank    G.    WoUney,    67    East    Madison 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute   of   American   Poultry   Indus- 
tries, 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $5,010.87.     E.    (9)  $3,523.01. 


A.  Ernest    Allen    Tupper,    1420    New   York 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 


A  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,375.     E.    (9)    $30.13. 

A.  Paul  D.  Yager,  916  Investment  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cyrus  W.  and  Lucille  M.  ManfuU.  13152 
Wentworth  Street,  Pacolma,  Calif. 
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The  following  quarterly  reports  were  suttnitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1960: 

(j^oTi.— The  form  used  for  reports  is  repnduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed ,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number. ) 

File  Two  Copies  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ->nd  File  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives; 

This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying   lata;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Ficu  ie  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the    Report'  Heading  Below: 

*' -Preliminary"  Report   ("Registration")  :   To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Qtjabtirlt"  Report-  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  fcur  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
fljrure  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3.'  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  shaild  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  report  ng  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19- 


REPORT 
PtTRSUANt  TO  Federal  REOULA-noN  or  Lobbying  Act 


"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

;e  (In  Item  "B")   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"       (If 

>r  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaripd  .staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  In 


Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.    This  "Repor  ,• 
(i)    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  stajte 
the  "employee  '  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm 
filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)    "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer" 
(  o )    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  se] 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  „         . 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
fUed  by  their  employers. 


write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
sho  aid  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Rejxjrf 

jparate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely   because  Reports  are 


Organization  or  Individual  Piling  : 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees 
that:   (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  con 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  anothdr 
B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business 


An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 

flnarjced  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 

^Ibutlon  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;   ib)   if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 

,  a  single  Repxjrt — naming  both  persons  as     employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter 

If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 
1    State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.    If  receipts 
and    expenditures    in    connection    with 
legislative    interests    have     terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  80  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2. 
the 


Sta;e 


titles 

Senatii 

citatlcns 

wheth|er 

bills. 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) 
patted  expenses  will  be;   and  If  for  an  agent  or 
If  this  l8  a    "Quarterly  "  Report,  disregard  this  Item 
combine  a  "Preliminary"'  Report  (Registration)  with 


/ 


May 


'7 


P 

( 

QUARTS* 

4  th 

1st 

2d     '   3d 

Mark  one 

square  or 

ly ) 

2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


r  ection  with  legislative  Interests."  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  -'in  connection  with 
ssage  or  defeat  of  legislation."'  "The  term  letjislatlon'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
propKjsed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  conr 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence  the  pi 
menta.  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — §  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organlzatlon.s  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report   (Registration) 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection 


a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
with  legislative  interest*. 


connection  therewith: 


the   general   legislative   InteresU  of 
person   filing  and  set  forth   the  specxftc 
eglslative    interests   by   reciting:     (a)    Short 
of  statutes  and  bills;    (b)    House  and 
numbers  of  bills,  where  known;    (r) 
of    statutes,    where    known;     (d) 
for   or    against    such    statutes    and 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  ol 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  thi(  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
emf  loyee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be 
"C4"  and  fill  out  Item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.     Do  not  attempt  to 
a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDA"\nT 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
PAGE  1< 
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Notk  oh  Item  "D."' — (o)  In  General.  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anythitig  of  value.  "When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual — for 
such  printed  or  dupUcated  matter — Is  a  •"contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  depo&it 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"— Section  303  (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  tor  an  Employer — (i)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made.  In  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals.— A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
rxpendltures  which  it  makes  In  attempting  to  Influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  busliiess  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  re- 
port, even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  oh  Employee. —  (I)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
'  D5"'  (received  for  services)  and  "D12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  presumed  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(II)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  More. — When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  repoit  such  contribution  under  "D13"  and  "D14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D5.""  and  the  name  of  the  "employer  '  has  been  given  under  Item  "B""  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contribltions  and  Loans)  : 

Pill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,""  write  '"None"  In  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1    $ Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifta  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3    $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

4.  $ Receipte  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  14    j^  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (Including 

loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

5  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc  )  ^ay^  qj  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

6  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5"')  »*ti,vt,ii,4.*  .i.,^»..        ^^,_, 

o  /  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 

7.  » Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  P^K'^'  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  '^AnM>unt"  aiid  Jame  and 

8.  $ TOTAL   from   Jan     1    through    this    Quarter    (Add    '"6"  '^'^f  ^^  °' ^°f ' ''"^^   '•J''V'^'^^''t^  o^^^Zl^^ J^\^^r^^  ^^ 

and '7"')  period  Is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30.  or  December  31.    Prepare 

such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example : 
Loans  Received 

"The  term  "contribution"  includes  a   .   .  .  loan   .   .    "-Sec.  302(a).  ^rnount         Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through .  19 ) 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  11,500.00     John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.T. 

^^-  >  —  - :- -^*P*'^ ^_°^""'1"_^':"^_^^"L?''"^'" $1 ,785.00     The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

12.  I "Expense  money"  and  Relmbiu-sements  received  this 

Quarter  $3,285.00     Total 


■  it 

r.y, 


Notx  oat  Itxm  "E." — (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ir  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E6"')  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E7"). 

E    Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  Is  "None,"  write  "None""  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  S Wages,   salaries,   fees,   commissions    (other   than   Item 

"l") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

$ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

$ Telephone  and  telegraph 

$ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

$ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a   .   .   .  loan  .  .  ."- 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


-Sec.  302(b). 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  |.__ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount    Date  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Purpose 

$1,750.00     7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

$2,400.00     7-15,  8-15.  9-15:     Britten  &  Blatten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

Washington.   D.C. — ^Public   relations 
service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


Hi. 

m 


1:- 


$4,150.00     Total 
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A.  J.  Carson  Adkerson.  976  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.     ^ 


A. 

tion 
D. 


A.  Arthur  F.  Aebersold,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S^  Government.  900  P 
Street  NW.,  Wa.«lilngton.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,468.19.    E.    (9)    $88. 


/merlcan  National  Cattlemen's  Assocla- 
(01  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
(S)   $89,383.05.     E.  (9)   $5,659.93. 


A.  /merlcan   Nurses'  Association.   Inc..    10 
Coluirbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   ^6)  $5,323.83.    K.  (9)  $5,323.83. 


A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,745  61.     E.    (9)    $4,745.61. 


A.  American  Optometric  Association,  c  o 
Dr.  H.  Ward  Ewalt.  Jr..  8001  .Jenkins  Arcade, 
Pittsb  argh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $5,455  38.     E.    (9)    $3,738.93. 


A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Association. 
4650   East-West   Highway,   Bethesda,   Md. 


A.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 


A. 

East 

D. 

A. 

East 


American   Osteopathic   Association,   212 
C  hio  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
I  6)  $461.40.    E.  (9)  $461.40. 


American  Paper  &  Pulp  Assncintton,  122 
^2d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6;    $4,943.85.      E.    (9)    $4,943.85. 


A.  Jjnerican  Parents  Committee,  Inc  .  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  NY.,  and  132 
Third   Street   SE.,   Washington,   DC 

D     I  6)    $1,655.74.     E.    (9)    $1.123  2! 


A.  Louis    J.    Allen,     1121    Nashville    Trust 
Building,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads  in  Tennessee. 


A 

Avcn\ 
D 


Jjnerlcan     Petroleum     Institute.      1271 
i.^e  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  NY. 
6)    $26,674.      E.    |9)    $9,840. 


A.  Nicholas  E.   Allen  and  Merrill  Armour, 
1001   15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Music  Operators   of   America,  Inc.,    128 
East  14th  Street.  Oakland.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $552.     E.    (9)    $49.80. 


A.  jimerican     Pulpwood     A.ssociauo: 
East  •!2d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


A 

Stree 
D 


i  American  Retail   Federation.    1145   19th 
1  NW.,  Washington.  DC 
6)    $52,805.97.     E.    (9)    $3,604  17. 


A.  W.  L.  Allen,  8605  Cameron  Street,  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

B  Commercial  Telegraphers'  Union.  Inter- 
national. 8605  Cameron  Street.  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 


A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. iOOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.     6)    $1,508.38.     E,    (9)    $1,508.38. 


A.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  iimerican      Steam-'^hln     Committee     on 
nee  (gtudles,  207  Barr  Building.  Wash- 
DC 
f6)    $6,591.      E.    (9)    $21,79265. 


Conf « re 
ingtop 
D 


A.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bev- 
erages, 1128  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.    (9)    $23.75. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  521  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City. 
E.    (9)    $7,528.89. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $22,027.     E.    (9)    $22,027. 


A.  American    Sugar    Beet    Industry    Policy 
Comi|ilttee,  500  Sugar  Building.  Denver,  Culo. 


A. 
tion. 
D 

A 

tion, 
D 


A 
War 
ingtoh 


A  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  AFL-CIO 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)  $30,265.04. 


A. 

1010 


A.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6 1  $180,436.90.    E.  (9)  $8,459.34. 


A    American     Hospital     Association.     840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chicago.   111. 
D.    (6)    $14,929.22.     E.   (9)   $12,979.22. 


A    American   Hotel   Association,    221    West 
57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A. 

NW  . 
B. 
Eociati 
iiigton 


A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D     |6)    $3.637  50.      E.    (9)    $3.693  21. 


A.  American     Justice     Association     (Inc.), 
Post   Office   Box   1387.   Washington,   DC. 
D     (6 1  $3.    E.  (9)  $4.50. 


A 

Ala. 

B 
First 
Ala 

D 


A.   American      Medical      Association. 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
D.    (6 1    $10,000.     E.    (9)    $32,787.14. 


535 


2J0 


A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Committee,  1100 
Boyle  Building  Litt'.e  Rock,  Ark. 

B  Class  I  railroads  operating  In  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

D.    (6)    $192.20.      E     (9)    $619  74. 

A  J.  Siiiolair  Armstrong,  45  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  NY 

B.  United  States  Trust  Cnmpany  of  Npw 
York,  45  Wall  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

D     (6l    $46155.      E     (9)    $n5 

A  Arnold.  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW.,  Wa-shlngton.  DC. 

B  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion. Mesi-alerc.  N   Mex. 

E     (9)    $35.98 

A  Arnold.  Fortas  fi  Porter,  1229  19th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B  Commissioner  of  Ba.seball,  30  Rocke- 
ffUfT  Pl;,zn.  New  Y.  Tk.  N  Y. 

E     i9i    $-^2  43 

A  Arthritis  (Sj  Rbeumati.sm  Foundation, 
10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

E     i9i    $1  220  18. 

A  A.s.sooiated  General  Contractors  of 
An-ifrica.  Inc  .  2(ith  &  E  Streets  NW,,  Wa.-.h- 
ln>;ton.  DC. 

A    Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users.  1406 
G  Street   NW..   Washington.  DC, 
D.    (6|    $1.708  27.      E.    (9)    $1,708.27, 

A.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc  .  18.t  North  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chirago.  Ill 

D     if!  I    $375       E     i9t    $375. 


merlcan    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
50  Batterymarch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
6)    $144,62. 

'.merlcan    Tramp    Shipowners    Assooia- 
nc,  11  Broadwav.  New  York.  NY, 
6)    $14,000.     E.  "(9)    $16.21247 


A    Association  of  American  Railroads.  929 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D,    (6)    $13,829.10.     E.    (9)    $13.829  10. 

A    Association   of   American   Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

.\    Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Com- 
panies. 60  John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $2.296  72.      E.    (9j    $2.296  72. 


,VMVETS   (American  Veteran.^   of  World 
).   1710  Rhode  Island   Avenue,   Wash- 
.  DC. 


;i 


\merican   Vocational    Asscciaiion.   Inc.. 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A    Ai-soclation    of    Western    Railways,    224 
Union  Station  Building.  Chicago,  111. 
D     (6)    $208,     E.    (9 1    $208. 

A  Edward  .Atkins.  51  Ea.st  42d  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

B  N.itl''niil  Association  of  Shoe  Chain 
Stores,  Inc  ,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D     (6)    $25       E     (9)    $25. 


A.  American  Warehou-cmen's  Association 
Mercliandlse  Division,  222  West  Adam.s 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  America's  Wage  Earners'  Protective 
Conference,  815  15th  Street  NW,,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  1(6)    $1,275,      E.    |9)    $1.33106 


A.   Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.    (9)    $1,000. 


A.  Richard  W    Avcrlll.  801  Sheraton  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC, 

B,  National  Retail   Merchants   A.ssoclatiou. 
100  West  31  St  Street.  New  York,  N  Y. 

E     (9)    $121. 


Jerry  L.  Anderson,  2000  Florida  Avenue 

ashington.  D.C. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
on,   2000  Florida  Avenue   NW,,   Wash- 
DC. 


A  Harry  S.  Baer,  Jr..  1115  17th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,   DC, 

B,  Aeronautical  Training  Society,  1115  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


W 


alter   M     Anderson.   Jr  ,   Montgomery, 


Alabama     Railroad     Association.      1002 
National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery. 

|6)    $84.     E.    (9)    $18371. 


A.  Charles  B  Bailey,  Sr  ,  2035  South  Ave- 
nue. Toledo,  Ohio, 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers.  Express,  and  Station 
Employees. 

D.    (6)    $800.      E.    (9)    $755.13. 


A.  Area  Employment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee, 1144  Pennsylvania  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,156.30. 


A    FYederic  A    Baker.  296  Lexington  Road, 
Berkeley.  Calif. 


A.  George    P.    Baker.    Soldiers    Field    Poet 
Office.  Boston.  Mass. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
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A.  John  A.  Baker. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-oper- 
ative Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)  $2,807.04.     X.  (0)  $276.35. 


A    Thomas  F.  Baker,  1128  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Bever-  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

H^^es.  1128  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Preeport    Sulphur    Co..   161    Bast    42d 

D    (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $8.76.  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $0.75. 

A.  Joseph   H.   Ball,   90  Broad  Street,   New  

York,  N.Y.  A.  Andrew    J.    BlemlUer,    815    16th    Street 

B.  Committee  on  Conference  Studies,  307  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Kmest  H.  Benson,  400  first  Street  NW.,  A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1106  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Maintenance   of   Way  B.  National     Association    of    Investment 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Companies,  61  Broadway,  New  TM'k,  N.Y. 
Mich.  E.   (9)    $19.86. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.  

A.  Fleming  B<Mnar  and  Joseph  E.  McAn- 

A.  Bergson    &   Borkland,    918    16th    Street  drews,   306  Southern  Building,  Washington, 

D.C. 


Barr   Building.   Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)  $76.04. 


A    J.  H.  Ballew.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
B.  Southern     States     Industrial     Council. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
D    (6)  $2,400. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Indtistrlal  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,017.     E.  (9)   $397.95. 


B.  American   Automobile  Association. 

A.  Hyman  Bookbinder,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,260.     E.   (9)   $294.10. 


A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  900  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 

A.  Roy  A.  Ballinger,  801    19th  Street  NW.,      of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 


Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  801 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Richard  B.  Barker,  306  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 801   19th  Street.  Washington,  DC. 

B.    (9)  $98.05. 


Employees    of    America,    900    F   Street    NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hudson  Blery,  4517  Carew  Tower,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association. 
Inc..  4517  Carew  Tower.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


A.  Joseph  L.  Borda,  B18  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  IiCanufacturers. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  Semlnc^,  Okla. 

B.  The   Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $208. 


A.  Bigham.  Englar,  Jones  &  Houston,  99 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  839  Shore- 
ham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  al  Marine  Under- 
writers, the  Association  of  Marine  Underwrlt- 


A.  Roy  A.  Ballinger,  801   19tb  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies.   1200   18th   Street  NW.,    Washington,  era  of  the  United  States.  American  Cargo  War 
DC.  Risk   Reinsurance  Exchange.   American  Hull 

D.   (6)  $670.     E   (9)  $60.86.  Insurance  Syndicate. 

• E.  (9)  $239.10. 

A.  William  G.  Barr.  711    14th  Street  NW..  

Washington,  D.C.  a.  A.     H.     Bishop.     Machinists     Building. 

B.  National  Parking  Association.  Inc..  711  Washington,  D.C. 

14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  b.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 

Machinist*  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A    Laurie  C.  Battle.  918   16th  Street  NW..  d.   (6)  $1,500.     B.   (9)  $12.82. 

Washington.  D.C.  

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Manufacturers.  ^    David  Bishop.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C 


A.  Joseph     Borkln,     802     Ring     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp.,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Ob.,    670    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $375.    E.   (9)  $384.73. 


A  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  502  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,200.     B.    (9)    $15.74. 


A.  Charles  B.  Bowling,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    National    Grange.    1616    H    Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6 1    $600. 


^   ^    .         ,   ^,  A.  Charles    M.    Boyer,    2517    Connectlcvit 

B.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association     ^^.g^ue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roy    Battles,    744    Jackson    Place    NW 
Washington,  DC.  of  Street,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach  .™,„^ 

B.  The  National  Orange  of  the  Patrons  of  Employees    of   America,    900    F   Street   NW.,     unltedl^^,  2517  ConnecticuTACenu;  NW 
Husbandry,   744    Jackson   Place  NW  ,   Wash-  Washington,  D.C. 
Ington,  DC.  '  

D.   (6)  $3,650.  ^    John    H.    Blvlns.    1271    Avenue    of    the 


B.  Reserve     Officers     Association     of     the 
ilted  States,  251 
Washington,  D.C. 


Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    John  V.  Beamer.  625  Valley  Brook  Lane.  g    American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 

Wabash,  Ind.  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Fine  Hardwoods  Association.  666  North          ^    ,g^  $550.     E.  (9)  $129.18. 
Lake   Shore   Drive.   Chicago.   111.  

D.   (6)  $500. 


A  E.  P.  Behrens,  1319  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 


A  James  C.  Black,  1625  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.    (6»   $600.     E.    (9)    $500. 


A.  Joseph  B.  Brady.  2347  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Flour,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio. 

E.   (9)    $293.80. 


A.  James  F.  Bell.  730  Southern  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D    (6)  $450.      E.  (9)  $1.70. 


A.  William  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,   Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  Harry  R.  Brashear,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frank  P.  Brennan,  Avoca.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Power  &  Light  Co..  Des  Moines. 
Iowa. 

E.    (9)    $443.54. 


A  Rachel  S.  Bell.  1026  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $50.     E.    (9)    $9.60. 

A.  Jacob  I.  Bellow.  4338  East-West  High- 
way.  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Government 


A.  W.    C.    Blewett,    301    Olive    Street.    St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

B.  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  301  Olive  Street,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 


A.  W.  Kenneth  Brew,  122  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  122 
Bast  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Blue  Cross  Commission,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Homer  L.  Brlnkley,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    CouncU    of   Farmer   Coopera- 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr..  1741  K  Street  NW.,      tlves. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee   for    the   Study  of  Revenue  A.  W.  S.  Bromley,  220  East  42d  Street,  New 
bond  Financing.   149  Broadway,  New  York,     York,  N.Y. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 


Employees,   Lodge    12,   Post  Office    Box   865, 

Benjamin     Franklin     Station,     Washington.     NY  «,„..»..«„  »..+ aoh  Qt,««f  n»w  Vork  N  T 

I5(j  D.  (61  $1,623.75.     B.  (9)  $468.75.  East 42d  Street.  New  YorK.  n.t 


I. 


it 


'■'i'. 


'^ 
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A.  IfUton  B.  Brooding.  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California  Packinc  Corp.,  215  Fremont 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    tSSO. 


A.  Derek  Brooks,  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furnitiue   Association, 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $510.90. 


A.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway  and  Steamship 
Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express,  and  Sta- 
tion Employees,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $5,591.57.     E.   (9)    $5,591.57. 


A.  Fl  ECogti  Bums,  821  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washliigton,  DC. 

B.  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Association, 
821  Ca  titi  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (^)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $80.91. 

A.  llaurlce  O.  Burn&ide,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  ^  ashington.  D.C. 

B.  E  Ivision  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lationE  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion o;  the  United  States.  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Vrashlngton,  DC. 

D.    (P)    $2,937.45.     E.    (9)    $36  90. 


A 

town, 
E.    ( 


qavid  Burpee.  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
)    $215.17. 


:»a 


A.  Bryant  C.  Brown,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 


H  obert 


A.  C.  Blake  Brown,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners,  839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


M.  Burr,  105  Mansfield  Avenue, 
Conn. 
I^talned    by     the    National     Electrical 
Association.    155    East    44th 
New  York.  N.Y. 
)    $130.50.     E.   (9)    $106.66. 


A 

Darien, 

B. 
Manuljacturers 
Street, 

D.   ( 


5) 


A 

Wai 
B 


CTrii 


A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Fubllc  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $115. 

A.  Brown  &  Lund,  Cafrltz  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  &   Foreign   Power   Co.,   Inc.. 
100  Church  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $«aS.     B.    (9)  $121.81. 

A.  Brown    *    Lund,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Klectrlc  Com- 
panies. Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,425.     E.    (9)  $1,423.62. 


n  A.  Burrows,  1200  15th  SUeet  NW., 
shitgton,  DC. 

Ipternational  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


Workers 
DC. 
D. 


(6)    $3,750. 


A. 


IfoUU  W.  Burt,  1212  Munsey  Building, 

..  DC. 
Ilational  Association  of  Supervisors   of 
Banks.   1212  Munsey  Building.  Wash- 
D.C. 
$44.60. 


Washipgton, 

B 
State 

ingtoi^. 
D 


(B) 


A.  Cordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washiagton,  D.C. 

B.  Investment     Bankers     Association     of 
\,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


America, 
DC. 
D. 


A.  J.   Olney    Brott,   730    15th   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $600      E.   (9)  $3. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 

Accountants,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $125.     E.   (9)  $63.15. 


B. 

Post 
D. 


A.  George  S.  Buck.  Jr.,  Post  OfBce  Box  9905, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $240.     E.   (9)  $11.62. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Citi- 
zens Bank  Building.  Runn?ll,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $1,350.     E.(9)  $51.51. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Ship  Canal  Navigation  District, 
720  Florida  Title  Building,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $1,350. 


Washi^gt 

B. 
ham 

E. 


A. 

2517 

DC. 

B. 

Unlte(  1 


A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York,  NY.,  and  740  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  250 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Na- 
tional Federation  Independent  Business.  740 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham.  132  Third  Street 
SE  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Burham 
Chemical  Co.,  132  Third  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    ^6)  $184.     E.    (9)  $184. 


A. 

nue, 
B. 

1025 
D. 

A. 

Ing, 
B 


Jefferson 


May  27 


(6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $422.67. 


A.  <^1   C.   Campbell.   502   Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ifational    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
$110.77. 


Cfflce 


6) 


A.  James  A.  Campbell.  900  P  Street  NW.. 
Waahiagton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Bmplqyees.  900  F  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   i6)  $2,884.62.     E.   (9)  $208.46. 


Jjudy    Carlile,    229   Shoreham   Building, 

on,  D.C. 
National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
E  uilding,  Washington,  D.C. 
(B)    $50. 


J  oh 


n  T.  Carlton  and  H.  H.  Manchester, 
onnecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 


IJeserve     Officers     Association     of     the 
States,  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washlhgton,  DC. 


I  raxton  B.  Carr,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
V  'ashlngton,  D.C. 

i  jnerican    Waterways    Operators.    Inc., 
C  onnecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 
(6)     $1,625.     E.  (9)   $574.47. 


obert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania  Build- 
Vlashington,  DC. 

^iram  Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  8325  East 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  K  enderson  H.  Carson,  600  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio,  and  744  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  last  Ohio  Gas  Co..  1717  Bast  Ninth 
Street    Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  Albert  E.  Carter,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  It  Electric  Co..  245  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)    $866.95. 


A.  Clarence  B.  Carter,  Post  Office  Box  798, 
New  Haven.  Conn. 

B.  R.R.  Pension  Conference,  Post  Office  Box 
798.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.    (9)    $17.10. 


A.  William  L.  Carter.   1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 


A.  Francis  R  Cawley,  1101  Vermont  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine   Publishers  Association,    Inc  , 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    <6)    $1,320.     E.    (9)    $276.03. 


A.  Jay  H.  Cerf,  300  Independence  Avenue 
SE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House.  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,100.     E.    (9)    $79. 


A.  Justice  M.  Chambers.  2521  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Greg-Oary  Corp  ,  7  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $7,500. 


A.  Chapman,   Wolfsohn    &    Friedman,    425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Taxlcab     Association.     Inc., 

4415  North  California  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Chapman,    Wolfsohn    &    Friedman,    425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Camara  Minera  De  Mexico,  Gante,  Mex- 
ico, DF.  Mexico. 


A.  Chapman.  Wolfsohn  &  Friedman,  425 
13th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Union  Nacionai  De  Productores  De  Azu- 
car,  S.A.  De  C.V.,  Balderas  No.  36  Primer  Plso, 
Mexico,  D  F.  Mexico. 


A.  Charitable     Contributors     Association. 
100  Old  Tork  Road,  Jenkintown.  Pa. 
D.   (9)    $300. 


A.  Christian    Amendment    Movement. 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   ^6)    $2,618.80.     E.    (9)    $4,424.52. 


804 


A.  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  Charles  Patrick 
Clark,  Esq.,  and  Millard  F.  Ottman,  Jr..  Esq.. 
918    16th    Street    NW.,   Washington.    DC. 

B.  B.  Rapaport  &  Son.  Inc..  Poet  Office 
Box  169,  Windsor.  Conn. 


A.  Earl    W.    Clark,    132    Third    Street    SE , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor-Management   Maritime   Commit- 
tee.  132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $152.64. 

A.  Robert   M.   Clark,    1710    H   Street    NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Atchison,  Topeka   St  Santa  Fe    Railway 
Co.,    80    East    Jackson    Boulevard,    Chicago, 

111. 


A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  532 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Clarence   E.    Cleveland,   Montpelier,   Vt. 

B.  Vermont    State    Railroads    Association, 
Montpelier,  Vt. 


A.  Joseph  Coakley,  815  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Building  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  155  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

D.  (6)  $2,800. 


\if\f  TCT7 
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A.  A.  C.  Cocke.  821  Gravler  Street,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  207  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  . 

E.  (9)  $511.20.  / 


A.  Edwin    S.    Cohen,    26    Broadway,    New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  National     Association     of     Investment 
Companies,  61   Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $9.88. 


A.  Coles    &    Goertner,     1000     Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Tramp   Shipowners    Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  11   Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $111.98. 


A  Coles  i  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc  .    1411   K   Street   NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

E   (9)  $1,229.57. 


A  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
.\venue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Sand  Products  Corp  ,  2489  National  Bank 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D     (6)    $11,250.     E.    (9)    $27.49. 


A    Committee  for  Collective  Security,   90 
Juhn  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D    (6)   $815.    E.  (9)   $298.96. 


A    Conunlttee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  418  Mun- 
sey Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Committee  to  Strengthen  the  Frontiers 
of  Freedom,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $18,068.     E.   (9)   $10,620.88. 


A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $24,925.     E.   (9)    $3,616.29. 


A.  R.   T.   Compton,   918    16th   Street    NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A.  John    C.    Cone.    815    16th    Street    NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan   American  World   Airways  System, 
815  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Orval  R.  Cook,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Cooper  &  Silversteln,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writers. 805  Bowen  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Cooper  A:  Silversteln,  1100  Bowen  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1100  Bowen  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.   J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,   Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 


A.  MltcheU  J.  Cooper,  1631  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacttirers'    Association    of    Puerto 
Rico,  San  Juan,  PH. 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $226.65. 


A.  Ben  C.  Corlett,  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D    (6)   $1,250.     K.   (9)    $279.64. 

A.  Edward  J.  Coughlln,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical 
Engineers,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D     |6i    $195.     E.    (9)    $20. 


A.  Council  of  Mechanical  Specialty  Con- 
tracting Industries,  Inc.,  610  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Edsall  Lee  Couplln,  441   East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  Michigan    Hospital    Service,    441    East 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $30.  ^ 


A  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Can  Company,  100  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $15.25. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  on  Joint  Resolution  1955 
Legislature,  Post  Office  Box  3170,  Honolulu. 
Hawaii. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Copper   &   Brass   Research    Association, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ohio    Deposit    Guarantee    Fund,    1308 
Fifth  Third  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $4,375.     E.    (9)    $15.06. 


A  A.M.  Crawford,  704  Title  &  Trust  Build- 
ing, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Company.  65  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway,  121  East 
6th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $336.56. 


A.  Joseph   M.   Creed,    1317    F   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Bakers    Association,    1317    F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.    (9)    $7.20. 


A.  William  A.  Cromartie,  1  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The    Singer    Manufacturing     Co.,     149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $33,489.68.     E.   (9)    $914.03. 


A.  Laurence  A.  Crosby,  801  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  801 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Paul  Cunningham,  575  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors 
and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 


A.  John  T.  Curran,  815  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,250.     E.  (9)  $417.95. 


A.  Bryce  Curry,  907  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $325. 


A.  Ralph  E.  Curtlss,  917  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Licensed  Beverage  Association, 
420  Seventh  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

D.    (6)  $900. 


A.  Bernard  Cushman,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Electric  Railway,  and  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  John  R.  Dalton,   1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated    Railways    of    Indiana,    1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  D.  C.  Daniel,  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wa.sh- 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion, 1627  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $54.     E. (9)  $2. 


A.  John  C.  Datt,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $697.91.     E.  (9)  $7.59. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

E.   (9)  $854.59. 


A.  Charles    W.    Davis,    1    North    La    Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The    Singer    Manufacturing    Co..     149 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $33,489.68.     E.  (9)  $914.03. 


A.  Dorothy  Mondell  Davis,  801  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    States    Cuban    Sugar    Council, 
801    19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Donald     S.    Dawson,     731     Washingtcjn 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.    Financial    Corp.,     650    Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  ^Y. 


A.  Donald     S.     Dawson.     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hilton  Hotels  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corporation,  650  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Dawson,  Griffin.  Pickens  &  Rlddell.  731 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Robert  E.  Pflaumer,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Watch  Association,  Inc.,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,125. 
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A.  Michael  B.  Deane.   1700  K.  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  D.S.  Poultry  it  Kgg  Producers  Aasocla-  B 
tion.   1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.      Street 

D.   (6)  ♦6,000.  D 


ronoghue,  Ragan  &  Mason.  238  Wyatt 
BuUdl  ig.  Washington.  D.C. 

California    Shipping    Co.,    320    Market 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
(16)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    »473.80. 


A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  lobert  P.  Donoghue,  239  Wyatt  BuUd- 
Ing.  W  uhington,  D.C. 

B.  lacific  American  Tankship  Association. 
25  Ca  Ifornla  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,624.99. 


A 

Street 


A.  Richard   A.   Dell,   2000   Florida   Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooj)erative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash-  A. 
ington,  DC.                                                                    ^'°^^ 

D.   (6)  $38.58.  ^ 


Thomas    J.    Donovan,    155    East    44th 
New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Mary   S.   Deuel.   3026   Cambridge   Place 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $840. 


:asper  N.  Dorsey,  lO^Connectlcut  Ave-       NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Joe  T.   Dlckerson,   1625  K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent   Oil   &   Gas   Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Compfnies 
D. 

A. 

nue 
ing. 

B. 
Co.. 

D 


Dewey  oSrsett,  60  John   Street,  New 
N.Y. 
ssociation     of     Casualty     and     Surety      ington,  DC. 

60  John  Street.  New  York  , N.Y.  D.   (6)    $99.25. 

6)    $127.50. 


A.  Cecil   B.   Dickson,    1523    L   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,125.     E.     (9)   $189.21. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DiUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento-Yolo  Port  District.  705  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Building,   Sacramento,   Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,751.05.     E.   (9)    $126.05. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,   1001   15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Westlands    Water    District.    Post    Office 
Box  4006.  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $124.34. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
E.    (9)    $1,750 


A.  Disabled    Officers    Association, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $3,750. 


1612 


A.  District  Lodge  No.  44.  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $19,873.38.     E.    (9)    $19,762.56. 


A.  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Coach 
Employees  of  America,  900  F.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Division  of  Legislat'.on  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

E.    (9)    $30.948  70. 


A.  Thomas   Dixon.    1129   Vermont   Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Robert  C.  Dolan,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $153.75.     E.    (9)    $31.74. 


I«lw..  Washington,  D.C,  and  Hurt  Build- 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Southern   Bell  Telephone  &.   Telegraph 
liirt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
6)    $318. 


A.  James  L.  Donnelly,  200  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  200 
South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.    (9)    $356.34. 


L.  Dorson,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
i,DC. 

letlrement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
of    the    U.S.    Government,   900    F 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
(6)    $1,552.20.     E.    (9)    $203  44. 


A 

Ingto 

B 
Employees 
Streei 

D. 


A 

Nev. 

B 
tion. 

E. 

A. 

B. 

Cent 


^ed  H.  Dressier,  Box  188,  Gardnerville, 

jLmerlcan  National  Cattlemen's  Assocla- 
BOl  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 
9)    $261.91. 


Ben  DuBols. 

Independent  Banlwrs  Association,  Sauk 
1  e.  Minn. 


K  B 

Post 
D. 


A 

in 

B 
ham 


A 

740 
D 


May  27 


A.  John   Doyle  Elliott,  808   North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Townsend  Plan,  Inc.,  808  North  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,092. 


A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street, 
Electric  Railway  Si  Motor  Coach  Employees 
of  America.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  Clyde  T.  Ellis.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Rural     Electric     Cooperative 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wush- 


A.  Otis  H.  Ellis,   1001  ConnecUcut  Avenue 


B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $4,000. 


A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Waslilngton,  DC. 

B.  Milk    Industry    Foundation,    1145    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)     $200.     E.    (9)    $19. 


A.  John  H.  Else,  302  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. 302  Ring  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $200.     E.    (9)  $19. 


A.  Ely.    McCarty    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower 
Building.   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


Stephen  M.  Du  Brul,  11-134  General  Mu 

tuilding,  Detroit,  Mich.  ^.,,  „. ... 

General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand  Angeles,  Calif 

._-.     ^-.--■..    ,,;„!.  jj      ^g^     $2,100. 


A. 

tors 
B. 
Boulivard,  Detroit,  Mich 


A.  Ely,    McCarty    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  207  South  Broadway,  Los 


Wasl:  Ington 


A.  Ely,    McCarty    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower 


Read   F.  Dunn,   Jr.,   502   Ring  Building, 

,     „          I'C-  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

National    Cotton    Council    of    America,  b  East  Bay  Municipal  Utlhty  District,  2130 

Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

(6)    $540.      E.    (9)    $12.81.  ^    ,g,    $1,200. 


A.  William  E.  Dunn,  20th  and  E  Streets 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Amei  ica.  Inc.,  20th  and  E  Streets  NW  ,  Wa.sh- 
ingtc  n,  DC. 


A    Ely,    McCarty    &    Duncan,    1200    Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Imperial   Irrigation  District,  El   Centro, 

Calif. 

D    i6i   $2,800. 


gtcn 


J.  S.  Eames.  4737  36th  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
DC. 

National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 


11 


Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc 
th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
(6)    $1.70.     E.    (9)    $41.01. 


A.  Ely,    McCarty    ii    Duncan.    1200    Tower 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B    Palo   Verde   Irrigation    District,   Blythe. 

Calif. 


A.  Herman   Edelsberg,    1640   Rhode   Island 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B  riih, 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

dTi6)    $140.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A  Ely,  McCarty  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee  and  Colorado 
River  Board  of  California,  909  South  Broad- 
way. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)  $4,005. 


Harold    E.    Edwards,    1001    Connecticut 
Averue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

United    Steelworkers   of    America,    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $3,304.85.     E.  (9)   $300. 

A. 
nue 

B. 
1000 
DC 

D 


A.  Myles  W.  English,  966  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference. 
Inc.,  966  National  Press  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 


James  B.  Ehrlich,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
(fW.,  Washington,  DC. 
Air  Transport  Association   of  America. 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waahington, 

(6)  $516.25.     E.   (9)  $55.15. 


A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  301  Kaat  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers  Asso- 
ciation, 301  East  Capitol  Street,  Wathtngton, 
DC. 

E.   (9)  $101  80. 
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A.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Girard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
D.   (6)  $5,770.     E.  (9)  $5,288.28, 


A.  Far    East    Group,    Inc.,    1000    Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)  $37.14. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1523  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $7331. 


A.  Farmers'  Educational  ft  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo,  and  1404  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  $103,073.63.     E.  (9)  $17,925.69. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee. 


A.  John  A.  Ferguson,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  Asesociatlon 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $437.50. 


A.  Josiah  Ferris,  510  Union  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Or- 
leans, La  ;  United  States  Sugar  Corp., 
Clewlaton,  Fla.;  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery, 
Inc  ,  South  Bay,  Fla. 

D.   (6)  $6,090.96. 


A.  Maurice  W.  Fllllus,  703  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Importers,  Inc.,  700  National  Press 
Building,  Waahington,  DC. 

D.    (6)   $S00.     E.   (9)   $14.75. 


A.  John    B.    Fisher,    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad,  Bangor, 
Maine. 


A.  John    B.    Fisher.    1925    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.    H.    Sprague    &    Son    Co.,    125    High 
Street,  Boston.  Maas. 

A.  John    B.    Fisher,    1925    K    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of   Mrs.   R.   B.   von   Courten.  60 
State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Norman  A.  Planlngam,  425  13th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co  ,  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  HI. 

D     (6)    $1,341.66.      E.    (9)    $21.76. 

A.  Donald  G.  Fletcher,  820  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Rust  Prevention  Association.  820  Mid- 
land   Bank    Building,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.    E.  (9)  $2,077.74. 


A.  Florida    Citrus   Mutual,    Lakeland,   Fla. 
E.  (9)  $2,714.22. 

A    Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  Clti- 
/lUH  Bank  Building,  Bunnell,  Fla. 
E    (9)  $1,401.51. 


A    Fluorspar     Consumers     Committee,     40 
Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $31  500.     E.   (9)    $25,071.08. 


A.  Foreign  Policy  Clearing  House,  300  In- 
dependence Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C, 
D.    (6)    $350.     E.   (9)   $2,165.08. 


A    Forest  Farmers  Association,  Post  Office 
Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.    (6)    $621.28.      K.    (9)    $621.68. 

CVI 718 


A.  Ronald  J  Poulls,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY. 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $100. 


A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street.  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  Inter-State  Manufacturer's  Association, 
163-165   Center  Street.  Winona.  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $1,500. 

A.  J.  M.  George,  165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


A.  L.   S.  Franklin,  2309   Pine  Craft  Road, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 


A.  George   H.   Frates,    1163  National   Press 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Association    of    Retail    Drug- 
gists. 

D.    (6)    $3,900.     E.    (9)    $1,124, 


AW.    E.    Fravel,    400    First    Street    NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Ernest  Giddings,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

D.   (6)  $1,620.     E.   (9)   $295.14. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $700.     E.    (9)    $524.98. 


A.  Freedman    &    Levy,    1000    Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fred  H.  Lenway  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  112  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Leif  Gllstad,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 


A.  Ralph    E.    French,    Box   865,    Benjamin 
Franklin  Station,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Elmer  M.  Freudenberger,  1701  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  5555  Ridge 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.    (9)    $1,750. 

A.  Philip  P.  Frledlander,  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  ft  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ing. DC. 


A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $25,522.50.     E.   (9)    $7,557.37. 


A.  Garrett    Fuller,    836    Wyatt    Building, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

B.  West   Coast   Steamship  Co.,  601   Board 
of  Trade  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.   (9)    $35. 


A.  WaUace  H.  Fulton,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A  Lawrence  H.  Gall,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $457.50.     E.    (9)    $13.60. 


A.  Earl  H.  Gammons,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Gardner.  Morrison  &  Rogers,  1126  Wood- 
ward  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retained  by  Blgham,  Englar,  Jones  & 
Houston,  99  John  Street.  New  York  City,  and 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $8.20. 


A.  Marion  R.  Garstang,  1731  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $7.55. 


A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Gourley,  1757  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  212 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.   (6)    $375. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7,183.01.     E.   (9)   $8,713.07. 

A.  Government  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Office  Equipment  Maniifacturers  Insti- 
tute. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  James  L.  Grahl.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 400  Folger  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $2. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  ft  Englnemen,  818-418 
Keith  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $15,743.70.     E.   (9)    $18,578.53. 


A.  Mrs.  Edward  R.  Gray,  3501  Williamsburg 
Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
111. 


A.  Mrs    Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501   Williams- 
burg Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens    Committee    for    UNICEF,    132 
Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  , 

D.    (6)  $315.     E.  (9)  $21.50. 


A.  Richard    D.    Green.    80    Federal    Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Last  Manufacttirers  Association,  80  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.    (6)  $100.     E.  (9)  $50. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corporation,  605  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Jerry  N.  Griffin,  731  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Benefit  Health  ft  Accident  As- 
sociation, Omaha,  Nebr. 
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A.  Jerry  N.  QrllBn,  731  Waalxington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Coal    Association,    Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Weston  B.  Grimes,  1001  Bowen  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Carglll.  Inc.,  200  Grain  exchange,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D.   (6)  $«,000.     E.  (9)  $7.40. 


A.  P.  Irving  Grinberg,  15  West  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  $345. 


A.  I.  J.  Gromflne,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  O.    David    Zimring,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Albert    A.    Ororud,    816    E    Street    NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Yakima   Indian   Association   of   Wash- 
ington State. 

D.   (6)  $45.    E.  (9)  $29.70. 


A.  Mrs.  Violet  M.  Gunther.  1341  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
"SJJtinecticut  Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,173.12.     E.   (9)  $188.41. 

A.  Oayle  Oupton.  532  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear    Channel     Broadcasting     Service, 
532  Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frank  E.  Haas,  280  Union  Station  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association    of    Western   Railways,    224 
Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  m. 


A.  Louis    P.    Haffer,    802    Ring    Bnildlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  423  Transportation  Build- 
lug,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,    Washing^ton,    D.C. 

A.  Haley.    WoUenberg   &   Bader,    1735   De 
Sales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

O.    (6)  $828.     E.    (9)  $137.14. 


A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,   111   West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Hugh  F.  Hall,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $763.88.     E.    (9)  $7.35. 

A.  E.  C,  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D.    (6)  $4,374.96.     E.    (9)  $213.35. 


A.  Charles    A.    Hamilton.    777   14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $500      E.    (9)  $231.62. 


A.  Harold  F.  Hammond,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America. 

A.  C.  L.  Hancock,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Copper  ft  Brass  Research   Association, 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,000. 


i3eorge    F.    Ilannaum,    610    Shoreham 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

.Lerospace    Indxutriee    Association     of 
.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Bxiilding,  Wash- 
,D.C. 


Amer  ca 


A. 

lUl 

B. 

ingto^ 

A. 

B 


Murray  Hanson,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

nvestment  Bankers  Association  of 
Amer  ca  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


DC. 
D. 

A. 

Wash 

B 


[6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $532.96. 


Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW., 

ngton,  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


A 
NW 

B 

tlves, 

D. 


'V; 


.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1616  H  Street 
ashington,  D.C. 
National   Council   of  Farmer   Coopera- 

1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
[6)    $3,708.29.     E.   (9)    $117.85. 


>onrad  P.  Harness,  1117  Barr  Building. 
Wash  ngton,  D.C. 

B.  3ome  Manufacturers  Association.  1117 
Barr  :  iuildlng.  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $500. 


A.  Herbert  E.  Harris,  II,  425   13th   Street 
NW..  iVashington,  D.C. 

B.  (American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merc!  landise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,220.83.     E.   (9)    $18.38. 

A. 
uil 

B. 
mi 

D. 


klerwln  K.  Hart,  7501  Empire  Stete 
Build  Ing,  New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 

(6)    $100.     E.   (9)    $131.04. 


B. 

ance 
111. 
D. 


A. 
ica, 
E. 


May  2? 


A.  Stephen  H.  Hart,  500  Equitable  Build- 
ing, I  lenver,  Colo. 

B.  National  Live  Stock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  I7th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  1(6)    $1,133.76. 

A.  IPaul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Wast  Ington,  D.C. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.l(6)    $500.50.     E.   (9)    $174.16. 


A.  Kit   H.    Haynes,    1616    H    Street   NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  [National    Council    of   Farmer    Coopera- 
tives, 


Mrs.  Glenn   G.  Hays,   144   Constitution 
Aven  je  NE.,  Washington,  DC. 

National    Woman's    Christian    Temper- 
Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Bvanston, 


(6)    $571.56.     E.    (9)    $662.14. 


A.  Joseph    H.    Hays,    280    Union    Station 
Bullclng,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association    of    Western    Railways,    224 
Unlet  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  John  C    Hazen,  801  Sheraton  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  MTest  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $59.20. 


Elealth  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
1  701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
(9)    $1,428.16. 


A.  Patrick    B.    Healy,    1731    I    Street    NW., 
Wash  Ington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Milk     Producers     Federation, 
1731   [  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $161.29. 


CJeorge  J.  Hecht.   132  Third  Street  SE  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.   American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  132 
Thlr4  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  WlUiam     H.     Hedlund,     909     American 
Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Standard    Oil    Co.    of    California,    San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  et  al. 


A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane.  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Comite  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  An- 
tonio Miro  Quesada  376,  Lima,  Peru,  S.A. 


A.  Hedrlck  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter  Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  400  United  Artists  Building.  De- 
troit, Mich. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $490.77. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  907  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

li.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $525. 


A.  Edmund    P     Hennelly.     150    East    42d 
Street,  New  York.  NY. 

B.  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  Inc.,  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,041.68.     E.   (9>    $916.68. 


A.  Maurice  G.  Herndon,  801  Warner  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.Y., 
and  801  Warner  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $18565.     E.   (9)    $186.65. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build - 
inc;,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Boston  Wool  Trade  Association,  263 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $34.95. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Hot  House 
Vegetable  Growers,  Post  Office  Box  659. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


A  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Football  League,  1  Bala  Ave- 
nue. Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

E     (9)  $283.36. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Wool  Trade  Association.  263 
Summer  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Philadelphia  Wool  &  Textile  Associa- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  472,  Station  S,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Foundation,  535 
Firth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)  $5,000.     E.   (9)  $94.89. 


A.  W.  J.  Hlckey,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 2000  Massachusetts  Aventie  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $218.75. 


A.  M.  F.  Hlcklln,  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Committee,  507  Bankers 
Trust  Building,  Des  Molnee,  Iowa. 
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A.  Patrick  J.  Hillings,  316  West  9th  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California    Portland    Cement    Co.,    612 

South  Flower  Street,  Los  Angelee,  Calif. 
D.    (6)  $1,000.     E.    (9)  $933.60. 


A.  Ray   C.  Hlnman,    150  East   42d   Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Socony   Mobil    Oil   Co..   Inc.,    ISO   East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $1,250. 


A.  L.   8.  Hltchner,   1145   19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlcultiu^   Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.    (6)  $25.     E.    (9)  $3. 


A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Westingfaouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $1,250.      E.    (9)  $200. 


A.  Frank   N.  Hoffmann,    1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United   Steelworkers    of    America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $4,000.     E.    (9)  $1,000. 


A.  John  R.  Holden,  1710  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AMVETS,    1710    Rhode   Island   Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,187.50.    B.   (9)  $75. 


A.  Holland  4-  Hart,  500  Equitable  Building, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Ideal     Cement     Co.,     Denver    National 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Fuller  Holloway,  1000  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Toilet  Goods  Association,  Inc..  1270  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  A.  D.   Holmes.   Jr  .  Oallion,   Ala. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion  Districts,    League    City,   Tex. 


A.  Home  Manufacturers  Association,    1117 
Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 


A.  Home  Town  Free  Television  Association, 
2923  East  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
D.   (6)    $2,785.      E.   (9)    $828. 


A.  Wlntield   M.   Homer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  O.    David    Zimring,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenvie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  441  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  J.  M.  Hood,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $318.75. 


A..  Sanruel  H.  Home,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.,  149  Broad- 
way, New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)   $33,489.68.     E.    (9)   $914.03. 


A.  Lawrence    W.    Homing,    1010    Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New    York    Central    Railroad    Co.,    230 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Donald    E.    Horton,    222    West    Adams 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Am«-lcan   Warehousemen's   Association 
Merchandise  Division. 


A.  J.  Cllne  Bbuw.  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,50t. 


A.  J.  Stuart  Innerst,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  Second  Street  MS.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $960.22.     ■.   (9)   $390.S«. 


A.  Harold    A.  Houser,   1616  I   Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1616    I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.99. 

A.  Erma  D.  Hubbard,  509  Ridgely  Avenue, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

B.  Military    Survivors,    Inc.,    509    Ridgely 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md. 


A.  Institute   of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)    $946.47.     E.   (9)   $946.47. 


A.  Institute   of  Scrap  Iron   fr  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Wa«hlngt«i,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $300.     S.  (9)   $1. 


A.  William  T.  Huff,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $275.     E.    (9)    $28.20. 


A.  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Machinists  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
S.   (9)    $3,424.82. 


A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $12,680.92. 


A.  Hughes,  Hubbard,  Blair  &  Reed,  1  Wall 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  Bendlx     Aviation     Corporation,     Fisher 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.    (9)    $89.01. 


A.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Ra- 
dio and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $1,425. 


A.  William    J.    Hull,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  A£h:and  Oil  &  Refining  Comi>any.  1409 
Winchester  Avenue,  Ashland,  Ky. 


A.  Inter-State  Manufactrurer'i  Aesociation, 
163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $2.75. 


A.  William    J.    Hull,    1625    I    Street    NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ohio  Valley   Improvement   Association, 
Inc. 


A    Robert   L.   Humphrey,   918   16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufactiuers. 


A.  C.  E.  Huntley,  2000  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  ShOTt  Line  RallroAd  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $298.75. 


A    George    F.    Hussey,    Jr.,    10    East    40th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Standards     Association,     10 

East  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $50.50.     E.    (9)    $59.63. 


A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  1273, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Richard  F.  Bates,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
E.    (9)    $165. 


A.  Elmer  P,  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  1273, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $10. 


A.  William  J.  Hynes,  611  Idaho  Building, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 

Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


A.  Illinois   Railroad   Association,   135  East 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,170.     E.   (9)   $41.80. 


A.  Industrial     Union    Department.    AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $15,697.29.     E.   (9)   $15,697.29. 


A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc., 
W-1481  First  National  Bank  Building,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $1,030.     B.  (9)   $397.63. 

A.  Chester  W.  Jackson,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  744  Jackson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,176. 

A.  Harold  G.  Jacoheon,  1476  South  4th 
East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A.  Japanese    American    Citisens    League, 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.    (6)    $200.     B.    (9)    $112. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan,  Post  Office  Box  2013, 
Washington,  D.C.^ 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  2013,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,152.49.     E.   (9)    $51.14. 


A.  Philip  F.  Jehle,  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Retail    Drug- 
gists, 205  West  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $125. 


A.  Joe  Jenness,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Robert  G.  Jeter,  Dresden,  Tenn. 

B.  H.  C.  Splnks  Clay  Co.,  Paris,  Tenn.,  et  al. 


A.  Gilbert  R.  Johnson,  1208  Terminal  Tow- 
er, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Afsociation,  305  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  A  Co<^)«ra- 
tlve  Union  of  America.  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,735.94.     E.   (9)   $301.28. 
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A.  W.  D.  JoiUMon,  400  Tint  Street  NW., 
Wuhlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Order  at  Railway  Conductors  A  Brake- 
men.  ORCftB  Building.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

A.  Geo.  Bliss  Jones,  liontgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama     Railroad     Association,     1002 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Montgomery, 

Ala. 


A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  ot 
America.  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

S.  (9)  $36.86. 

A.  Phillip  E.  Jones.  920  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Beet  Sugar  Association, 
920  Tower  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Robert  F.  Jones,  616  Perpetual  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cable  tt  Radio  Corp.,  67  Broad 
Street.  New  York.  N.T.  et  al. 

A.  Rowland   Jones,   Jr.,    1146    19tb   Street 
NW..  Washington, DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     B.  (9)  $172.51. 

A.  Bdwin  W.  Kaler,  919   18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Waterman     Steamship     Corp.,     61     St. 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Als. 

D.  (6)  $8,760. 


A.  John  B.  Kane,  1036  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,780.     E.   (9)    $463.76. 

A.  Francis  V.  Keesling,  Jr.,  605  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  West  Coast  Life  Insiirance  Co.,  605 
Market  Street,  San  FYancisco,  Calif. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1600  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  liachine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1600  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George  J.   Kelly.  730   15th  Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  12  East 
36th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $370.    E.  (9)  $45. 


A.  I.  L.  Kenen,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  420  Cafrltz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co..  Pindlay,  Ohio. 
D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $253.96. 


A.  Miles  D.  Kennedy.   1608  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $3,625.     E.   (9)    $70.65. 


A.  Prank  T.  Kenner,  38  Niulkl  Circle,  Ho- 
nolulu, Hawaii. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $100. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  Berwick  Bank 
Building,  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
1022  Transportation  Center,  Philadelphia. 
Pa. 


A.  Ronald  M.  Ketcham,  Post  Office   Box 
361.   Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  Southern    California  Bdlaon   Oo.,   Post 
Offiei )  Box  861,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $683.80.     E.  (9)    $1,170.52. 


A. 
nue 

B. 
States 


Omar  B.  Ketchum,  200  Maryland  Ave- 

NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Veterans  of  Fca'eign  Wars  of  the  United 


A.  A.   W.  Koehler,  839    17th   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Association    of    Motor    Bus 
's    Union,    160    Oolden    Gate     Owners,  839    17th   Street  NW.,  Washington, 

Avei^e,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  D.C. 

(6)     $1,576.31.  E.   (9)     $1,283.68. 


A. 

ton. 

B. 


Jeff  Kibre,  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washing- 

D.C. 

International       Longshoremen's       and 


Wan  housemen'! 


D. 

A. 


A.  William    L.    Kohler,    1036    Connecticut 
Tom  Killefer,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,     Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  B.  The    American    Waterways    Operators. 

Committee     of     American     Steamahip^nc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington, 
,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  WashingtoiT*  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $937.60.    E.  (9)  $89.06. 


B 

Llne$ 
DC. 
D. 


A. 


John  A.  KlUick.  740  11th  Street  NW 
Waslilngton,  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc 
740     Ith  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.I  (6)    $12.50. 


A.  John  A.  Killlck,  740  11th  Street  NW. 
Was:tington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation. 740  11th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D. 


(6)   $221.25. 


H.  Cecil  Kilpatrick,  912  American  Se- 
curiiy  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mlnot.  DeBlois  &  Maddison.  294  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(9)    $102.78. 


A. 

ITi 

B 

igl 
E 

A 


D. 


A 

Ing, 
B 

221 
D 


A. 
way 

B. 
Post 

D 


May  27 


A.  James  F.  Kmetz,   1436   K   Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $2,796. 


(6)   $3,843.75.     E.   (9)   $264. 


A.  Robert  M.  Koch,  1016  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Limestone     Institute.     Inc., 
1015  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $10. 


(6)    $600.     E.   (9)   $43.01. 


Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW  . 

n,  D.C. 
Life  Instu-ance  AssociaticHi  of  America, 
ifadison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
(6)    $189.75.     E.   (9)    $1.86. 


Wasfilngtoi 

B. 
488 

D 


James  F.  King,  411  Universal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

(6)    $1,250. 


A.  Ludlow  King,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ingt  jn,  D.C. 


T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
Washington,  DC. 

United  States  Savings  St  Loan  League, 
North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

(6)  $1,350. 


AJ  S.  P.  Klrby,  20  North  Wacker  Drive. 
Chkago,  111. 

B.  National  Council  on  Business  Mall.  20 
Norlh  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  III. 

d]  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $299.13. 


Clifton  Kirkpatrick,   1918   North   Park- 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

National    Cotton    Council    of    America. 
OfBce  Box  9906,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
(6)  $510.    E.  (0)  $55.16. 


Rowland  F.  Kirks,  2000  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion   2000  K   Street  NW.,  Washington,   DC 

d1  (6)  $3,807.66.     E.  (9)  $52. 


A.  Oermalne  Krettck,  the  Coronet,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  60  Bast 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

E.   (9)  $2,455.84. 

A.  Herman    C.   Krtise,   346   Market   Street. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  246  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $4,492.10.     B.   (9)    $8,632.09. 

A.  Labor -Management  Marltiiae  Commit- 
tee. 132  Third  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $4,376.42.     B.   (9)    $4,843.89. 


A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association.  306  Rocke- 
feller Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A.  A.   M.  Lampley.   400   First   Street   NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood     of     Locomotive     Firemen 
&  Englnemen,  318  Keith  Building.  Cleveland. 

Ohio. 

A.  James  K.  Langan.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government    Employees'    Council,     100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,136. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1434  West  11th 
Avenue,  Gary,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $999.96. 

A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Quality  Brands  Associates  of   America, 
Inc  .  1001  Grant  Street.  Gary,  Ind. 

D    (6)    $1,400. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham,  2737  Devonsliire  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trinity  Improvement  Association.  Inc.. 
808  Trans-American  Building.  Port  Worth, 
Tex 

D.    (6)    $1,275. 


A.  Last  Manufacturers  Association.  80  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $200. 


A.  J.    Austin    Latimer,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (61    $450. 


A.  John  V.  Lawrence,  1424  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American   Trucking   Associations,   Inc., 
1424  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DO. 

D     (6t    $62125.      E     (9^    $4.70. 
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A.  Warren  Lawrence,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Wa  hlngton,  D.C. 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6»    $155.      E     (9)    $75. 


A  Gene  Leach,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $1,220.83.     E.    (9)    $21.65. 


A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc..    635    Southern    Building,    Washington, 

vv. 

D     (6)    $2i.87.     E    (9)    $43.47. 


A    Ivy  Lee  and   T,  J.  Ross.  405   Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 
E.    (9)  $7,307.59. 

A,  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Cfimmlttee 
fur  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     (6)    $185.50.     E.   (9)    $223.55. 


A    G.    E.    Leighty,    400    First    .Street     NW 
W.i.'=hlngton,  DC. 


A  John  R.  Lewis,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  A.ssoclation, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Ok!a. 

A.  Hal  Leyshon.  122  Ea.'t  42d  Street.  New 
Yorlc,  NY. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians.  425 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $4,999.98.     E.   (9)    $3,933.95. 

A    Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc  ,  Post  OlBce  Box 
3013,  ,Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D     (6)  $807.     E.  (9)  $8.07. 


A  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
48a  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY.,  and 
1701   K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (61     $4,674.52.     E.     (9)     $4.674  52. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Liljenqulst,  917  15th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  E.  F.  Forbes.  Western  States  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  604  Mission  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

D     (6)  $3,125.     E.  (9)  $55.67. 


A    Lester  W.   Llndow.    1735  DeSale.s   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6|  $1875. 

A  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  DeSales  Bvukimg. 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association- 
Sponsored  Active  Ballot  Club.  DeSales  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 


A  Robert  G.  Lltschert.  1200  18th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
Ijanles,  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D    (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $36.93. 

A.  Walter  J.  Little,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,    DC. 

D.    (6)  $88333.     E.  (9)  $692.49. 

A.  Fred  Livingston,  802  Ring  Building, 
Wa.shlngton.  DC. 

B.  Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association,  802 
Ring  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Fred     Livingston.    802     Ring     Building, 
W;vshington,  DC. 

B.  Alleghany  Corp  ,  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 


A.  Gordon  C.  Locke,  418  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 


A.  Leonard  Lopez,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,692.20.     E.    (9)    $15. 


A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

D     (6 1    $1,000. 


A  Lowenstein  Pitcher,  Hotchkiss,  Amann  & 
Parr.  25  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  AKSoclatlon  of 
America,  Inc..  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 


A  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Finance  Conference,  176  West 
Adams  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,250. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc  .  24  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago, 

in. 

D     i6i    $250. 


A.  Stott  W    Lucas,   1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Roadside     Business      Association,     646 
North  Michigan   Avenue,   Chicago,  111. 

D,    (6i    $250. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  St.  James  Lumber  Co.,  Plnewood  Acres, 
Inc  .  and  Gayland,  Inc.,  all  of  Cleveland. 
Ohio 

D.    iCl    $375. 


A  Scott  W  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adolph  von  Zedlitz,  60  Sutton  Place  S., 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western    Medical    Corp.,    415-423    West 
Pershing  Road,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 


A  H.  B.  Luckett.  311  California  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on  Con- 
ference Studies.  207  Barr  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E     (9)    $732  94. 


A.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $153  12.     E.  (9)  $265.89. 


A  Milton  F.  Lunch,  2029  W  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $750. 


A.  John    C     Lynn,    425    13th    Street    NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $2,187.50.     E.   (9)   $16.70. 


A.  A.  E.  Lyon,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Railway   Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)  $1,050. 


A.  William  C.  McCamant,  1145  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,   1145    19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $15. 


A.  John  A.  McCort,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,996.80.     E.    (9)    $40.80. 


A.  J.  L.  McCa.skill.   1201    16th   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association. 

D.  (6)   $225.     E.  (9)   $3.88. 


A.  McCliu-e  &  McClure,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coca-Cola    Export    Corp.,    515    Madison 
Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 

E.    (9)    $270.80. 


A.  McClure  &  McClure,  1710  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Relief  Associa- 
tion, Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operative 
Union  of  America,  1404  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,829.12.     E.   (9)    $167.45. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United    Steelworkers    of    America.    1500 
Commonwealth  Building,  Plttsbvirgh.  Pa. 

D.   6.    $3,304.85.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A.  Joseph  T.  McDonnell.  Esq.,  425  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Joseph  A.   McElwain,   500   Main  Street, 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont. 

B.  Montana    Power     Company,     40     East 
Broadway,  Butte,  Mont. 

D.   (6)    $781.26.     E.   (9)    $891.13. 


A.  A.    J.    McFarland,     126    North    Eighth 
Street,   Sterling.   Kans. 

B.  Christian  Amendment  Movement. 
D.    (6)   $999.99.     E.  (9)   $250. 


A.  Frederick  C.   McKee.   1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  William    F.     McKenna,    908    Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)  $56.16.    E.  (9)  $386.59. 


A  William  H.  McUn,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Division  of  Legislator  and  Federal  Regu- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)     $1,477.50.     E.    (9)     $528.98. 


A.  W.     H.     McMalns.     1132     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  DUtllled   Spirits  Institute,   1132   Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan.  801  East  17th  Avenue. 
Denver,   Colo. 

B.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo 

D.    (6)   $4,062.50.     E.   (9)   $719.86. 
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A.  Clarence  M.  McMlUan.  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $247.25.     E.    (9)   $1.98. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr..  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
8001   Jenkins  Arcade,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)  $2,850.    E.   (9)  $50.85. 


A.  William  P.  Mccracken,  Jr.,   1000  Con- 
necticut  Avenue   NW..  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Prankel    Brothers,    521    Fifth    Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    $0.75. 


A.  John  O.  Macfarlan,  1503  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Express   Agency.  Inc..  1503   H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,925.01.     E.   (9)    $964.34. 


A.  Maclay,  Morgan  St  Williams.  76  Beaver 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ship  Owners, 
76  Beaver  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Arch   L.    Madsen,    1735    DeSales    S*^^reet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  William   J.   Mahon,    1    Oracle   Terrace, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Associated     Railroads     of     New     York 

SUte. 


A.  Walter  E.  Maloney,  40  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies.  Barr  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.   (6)    $4,396.     E.   (9)    $566.19. 


A.  Carter     Manasco,     4201     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National    Business    Publications,    Ine., 
1913  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Carter     Manasco.     4201     Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coca  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $178.70. 


A.  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association, 
Inc  ,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,625.     E.   (9)    $2,475. 


A.  Olya     Margolin,      1637     Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washlng^ton.  D.C. 

B.  National    Council    of    Jewish    Women. 
Inc..  1  West  47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,797.84.     K.   (9)   $95.13. 


A.  James    Mark,    Jr.     1435    K   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,046. 

A.  Rodney  W.  MarWey.  Jr.,  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $4,300.     S.   (9)   $1,156.16. 

A.  Raymond  X.  Marks,  6S  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Paciflc  Co.,  6S  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A 

Ing 
D 


Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW  , 
WaAlngton,  D.C. 

B,  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
AsacclaUon,  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washlng- 
tonJD.C. 

A 


Fred  T.  Marshall,  1112  19th  Street  NW 
Waiilngton.  D.C. 

B.  The    B.    F.    Goodrich    Co..    500    South      Broad  Street,  New  York,  NY 
Mai  1  Street,  Akron,  Ohio. 


AJ  J.  PauU  Marshall,  944  Transportation 
Bull  ding,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Trai  asportation  BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $307.46.      X.    (9)     $94.55. 

A 


Wa£  hington,  D.C. 


B 

163^ 

D 


Walter  J.  Mason,  815   16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
grets  of  Indiistrlal  Organizations,  815  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

(6)  $3,250.    E.  (9)  $463.50. 


DC 


NW 


E. 
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Edwin  X.   Marsh,  414   Crandall  Build- 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
(6)  $2,750.    X.  (9)  $1,390.76. 


A.  John    8.    Mears.    1608    K    Street    NW , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $2,055. 


A.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 1718  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A    Edward  1j.    Merrlgan,    425    13th    Street 
NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American     Cable    &     Radio     Corp ,     67 


D.    (6)    $10,000.     E.   (9)    $28.65. 


A.  Edward  L.  Merrlgan,  425  1 3th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  Arls  Cloves,  Inc.,  9  East  38th  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A    J     T.    Metcalf.    1023    L   &    N    Building, 


Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.,      Louisville,  Ky. 


E.    (9)    $772.98. 


Japanese     American     Citizens     League. 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
(6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $112. 


A.  James    G.    Mlchauz,    1145    19th    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.   1145   19th 
Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $89.83. 


A.  Michigan    Hospital    Service.    441    East 
JeSerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
E,    (9)    $1,556.74. 


A.  Clarence  R.  MUes,  1618  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States. 


David  Mathews.  Jr.,  345  Fourth  Avenue, 
Plt1|sb\irgh,  Pa. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Exctiange,  345  4th 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

(9)  $211.22.  

A,  John  R,  MUea.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 

P.     H.     Mathews.     944     Transportation     Ington,  D.C. 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Chamber  of   Commerce   of    the   United 

Association     of     American     Railroads,     States. 
Trahsportation   Building.   Washington,   DC.  

(6)  $1,123.97.    E.  (9)  $687.71.  A.  Military    SurvlTorB.    Inc..    509    Rldgely 
Avenue,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Charles  D.  Matthews,  1200  18th  Street         D.   (6)    $2,564.75.     E.   (9)   $778.58. 
NWl,  Washington,  D.C.  

National   Association   of  Electric   Com-  A.  Milk    Industry    Fcmndation,    1148    19th 

passes,  1200  18th  Street  NW^  Washington,     Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

(6)  $120.    E.  (9)  $45.35. 


Joe    G.   Matthews,   944    Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Association     of     American     Bailroads. 
Lsportation   Building,   Washington,   DC. 
(6)  $218.50.    E.  (9)  $66.25. 


A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Dallas  (Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
D.   (6)   $1,800. 


A    Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Intracoastal  Canal  Auociation  of  Loui- 
aI  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street     slana  and  Texas.  2211  South  Cout  Building. 


Washington.  D.C. 

National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Inc.,  271  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 


Houston,  Tex. 
D.   (6)    $2,625. 


Dea  lers 
N.Y 


Albert  E.   May,   1000  Connecticut   Ave- 
nuq,  Washington,  DC. 

Committee     of     American     Steamship 
Llnfcs,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wswhington, 
DC 
E 


A.  Dale  Miller,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Qulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 


.    (6)    $220.     E.    (9)    $14.06. 


Vera  Mayer. 

National  Consvuners  League,  1025  Ver- 
mo^it  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
(6)   $1,179.M. 


A.  Edwin  Reld  Miller,  1004  Farnam  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1004  Farnam  Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $2,553.     E.   (9)    $393.70. 


A.  Harold  C.  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Composers, 
Authors,  and  Publishers,  575  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,824.99.     E.   (9)    $323.20. 


Howard  W.  Mays,  Jr.,  1015  12th  Street 
KW\,  Washington.  D.C. 

National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1015 
12t^  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

(9)    $22.50. 

A.  Harold  C.  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 

Lester  H.  Means,  777  14th  Street,  NW.,     nue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Washington,  D.C.  B.  The    National    Conomunity    Television 

General   Electric   Co.,   Appliance   Park,     Association,  1111  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
Lot$sville,  Ky.  D.C. 

(6)   $165.     X.   (9)   $16.  D.   (6)    $1,800.     E.   (9)    $408.65. 
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A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  Quine- 
baug-French  Rivers  Manufactxuers  Associa- 
tion, and  Theisen -Clemens  Co. 

D.    (6)    $1,300.     E.    (9)    $236.38. 


A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broad- 
way. New  York,  NY. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,325. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Miller,  802  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Venice  Land  Co.,  Box  1576,  Venice,  Fla. 


A.  Claude  Mlnard.  215  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  California     Railroad     Association,     215 
Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A.  Seymour  S.  Mlntz;  William  T.  Plumb, 
Jr.;  Robert  K.  Elfler,  and  Richard  A.  Mullens, 
810  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston,  Tex. 


A    Seymour  S.  Mlntz,  810  Colorado  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Tennessee  Products  &  Chemical  Corp 
Nashville,  Ten'  . 


A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Coloied  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $1,875. 


A.  Mobllehome  Dealers   National   Associa- 
tion, 39  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
E.   (9)  $84.25. 


A.  M.    D.    Mobley,    1010    Vermont    Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association,   Inc  , 
1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Donald    Montgomery,    777    14th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  W.  57th 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $400.     E.    (9)  $63.50. 


A.  Walter    H.    Moorman,    4650    East-West 
Highway,  Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Railroad  Association,  300  St. 
Paul  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $32J20. 


A.  Cecil  Morgan,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.   (9)  $83.68. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Reciprocal  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $7.48. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Area  Emplo3rment  Expansion  Commit- 
tee, 1144  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford    Motor    Co..    the   American   Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  St.  Thomas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vir- 
gin Island,  United  States  of  America. 


A.  Morlson,  Murphy,  Clapp  &  Abrams,  the 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  The    Sperry   and    Hutchinson   Co.,    114 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $800. 


A.  Giles    Morrow,    1012    14th    Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Freight  Forwarders  Institute,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,625.    E.   (9)  $325.53. 


A.  Harold  G.  Mosler,  610  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D     (6)  $4,056.    E.    (9)  $130.30. 


A.  William    J.    Mougey,    care    of    General 
Motors  Corp.,  Wfishlngton,  DC. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 

Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A.  Bernard    R.   Mullady,    1200    15th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers. 

D.    (6)  $2,600. 


A.  Vincent   S.   Mullaney,    777    14th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $875.    E.    (9)  $762.32. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
122  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  T.    H.    Mullen,    711    14th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Pulpwood    Association,    220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Walter    J.    Munro,    Hotel    Washington, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 


A.  Dr.     Emmett    J.     Murphy,     6737     13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Chiropractic    Insurance    Co., 
National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

D     (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $300. 


A,  J.    Walter    Myers,    Jr.,    Post   Office   Box 
7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7284,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.    (6)    $222.16.     E.    (9)    $399.52. 


A.  Paul  A.  Nagle,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Companies,  163-165  Center  Street,  Winona, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  $13,750.    E.  (9)  $27. 


A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $50,009.84.     E.   (9)    $8,630.56. 


A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $3,500.     E.   (9)    $11,793.45. 


A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey  Btilldlng,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers, 839  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 
D.  (6)  $495.29.    E.  (9)  $495^29. 


A.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Con- 
tractors, 1016  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $39.60. 


A.  National   Association   of   Postal   Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  2013,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $15,650.     E.   (9)    $6,764.04. 


A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,350. 

A.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 
D.   (6)  $3,127.61.     E.  (9)  $262. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel   Organ- 
izations, 1422  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $14,178.30.     E.    (9)    $682.50. 


A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $277,717.39.     E.   (9)  $7,509.62. 


A.  National  Coal  Association,  802  Southern 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  National  Committee  on  Parcel  Post  Size 
and  Weight  Limitations.  1145  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders,  University  Hospital, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.   (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Conference  for  Repeal  of  Taxes 
on  Transportation,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building, 
Post  Office  Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


A.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $5,471.83.     E.  (9)  $5,471.83. 


A.  National  Council  on  Business  Mail,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)  $268.24.     E.  (9)  $899.12. 


A.  National    Council    of   Farmer   Coopera- 
tives,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $39,758.     E.  (9)  $5,725. 


A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)  $150. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  First  Class  Mailers,  500 
Walker  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
ham Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Airlines  Association,  1411 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,300.     E.   (9)    $1,070. 


A.  National  Economic  Coimcll,  Inc.,  7501 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $808.     E.   (9)    $900.92. 
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A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  National  Electrical  lianuXacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  Bast  44th  Street.  New  York, 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,787.16.     E.   (9)    $2,737.16. 


A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1728  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (8)    $105,422.23.     E.   (9)    $7,456.19. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $182,936.98.     E.   (9)  $19,366.12. 


A.  National  Food  BrcAers  Association.  1916 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,070.     E.   (9)  $1,070. 

A.  National   Grange.    1616   H   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $11,176. 


A.  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


D.   (6)  $26,528.29.     E.   (9)  $22,137.06. 


A 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $56. 


A.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
sociation, 740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,419.38.     E.   (9)    $1,594.14. 


A.  National  League  of  Tnaxired  Savings  As- 
sociations, 907  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Member  associations  of  the  League. 
D.    (6)    $290,417.92.      S.    (9)    $1,148.53. 


A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1015 
12th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (3)    $2,493.50.     E.   (9)    $2,493.50. 


A.  National  Livestock  Tax  Committee.  801 
East  ITth  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 
D.   (6)    $1,133.76. 


A.  National  Linnber  Manufact\u'er8  Asso- 
ciation. 1319  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,435.96.     E.   (9)    $3,531.87. 

A.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $3,777.36.     E.   (9)    $3,777.36. 


A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  257 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

B.  (9)    $813.46. 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  Inc.,  711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National  Postal  Transport  Association, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $7,747.72.      E.    (9)    $7,747.72. 


A.  National  Restaurant   Association,   1012 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,078.03.     E    (9)    $8,073.03. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association. 
666  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  III. 


A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
D.    (6)    $4,135.     E.   (9)    $4.748M. 


A.  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $30,014.60.     B.   (9)    $9,113.34. 


A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
s(KJiatlon,  aOOO  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
i)  igton.  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $577.76. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional   Engt- 
x^eers,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $275,787.73.     E.    (9)    $2,577.22. 

A.  National  Student  Committee  for  the 
Layalty  Oath,  2405  37th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,036.     E.    (9)    $889.20. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sbclatlon,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 


afice 

1. 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  414 
C^andaU  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $7,306.     E.   (9)    $4,140.76. 


A.  Natlon-Wlde    Committee    of    Industry. 
Agriculture  &  Labor  on  Import-Export  Policy, 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)    $13,075.     B.   (9)    $15,731.32. 
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A.  Robert    R.   Neal,    1701    K    Street    NW , 
•^Tashlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.   (9)   $16.72. 

A.  William  8.  Neal.  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
\frashlngtaii.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 


May  27 


A.  National    Woman  s    Christian    Temper- 
Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue.  Bvanston. 


D.    (6)   $3,318.61.     E.   (9)    $1,721.03. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,   1001   16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
111   West   Washington    Street,    Chicago, 


i:a. 

111. 


D.    (6)    $4,500.     E.    (9)    $4,128.33. 


A.  A.    Z.    Nelson,    1319    18th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1319   18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

C. 

E.   (9)    $22.60. 


A.  George  R.  Nelson,  Machinists  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International    Association    of    Machin- 
.  Machinists  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     B.   (9)    $412. 


lits. 


A.  Paul  Nelson.  3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
i  issoclatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Herschcl  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National    Grange.    1616    H   Street    NW.. 
'  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 


A.  New  York  &  New  Jersey  Dry  Dock  Asso< 
4latlon.  161  William  Street.  New  York  City. 
D.   (6)  $4,250.     E.   (9)  $545.80. 


A.  New    York    Stock    Exchange,    11    Wall 
Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E.   (9)  $3,000. 


A.  Russ  Nixon,  1319  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  ft  Machine 
'Workers  of  America,  11  East  61  Street,  New 
'  rork,  NY. 

D.   (6)  $747.51.     E.    (9)  $260. 


A.  Joeeph  A.  Moone,  603  Associations 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlc\iltural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1145  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $50.     E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  O.  L.  Norman,  1200  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $506.25.     E.   (9)  $47.66. 


A.  Robert  H.  North.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Nianufacturers.  1105  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.   (9)  $57.72. 


A.  Harry  E.  Northam.  18S  North  Wabash 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Svirgeons.  Inc.,  IBS  North  Wabash  Avenue. 
Chicago,  111. 


A.  E.  M.  Norton,  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $17. 


A.  Hyman  Nussbaum,  852  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TV  Service  Aoaociatlon  of  Metropolitan 
Washington.  Inc.,  852  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 


A.  George  J:  O'Brien,  225  Bush  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  E.  H.  O'Connor,  176  West  Adams  SUeet. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 176  West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  lU. 

D.    (6)  $28,363.89. 


A.  R.    E.    O'Connor,    122   Bast   42d   Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Paper  &.  Pulp  Association.  122 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Ohio    Railroad     Asaoclatlon,     If     East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
E.   (9)  $1,356.03. 


A.  Alvin    E.    Oliver,    400    Folger    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Assocla-. 
tion.  400  Folger  Building,  Washington.  DC, 

D.    (6)  $12.44.    B.  (9)  $2. 


A.  E.  L.  Oliver.    1001   Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  H.  Olson.  1608  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DlC. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania  Street.   Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)  $2,695.    B   (9)  $47.40. 


A.  Samuel  Omasta.  1015  12th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1015 
12th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)  $7.50. 


A.  Clayton  L.  Orn.  538  South  Main  Street, 
Flndlay.  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  OU  Co.,  Flndlay,  Oblo. 
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A.  Morris  E.  Osborn.  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 
E.    (9)  $442.87. 


A.  Kermit  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    (6)  $164. 


A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10315  Kensington 
Parkway,  Kensington,  Md.,  and  1131  Mun- 
sey  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1625  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    (6)  $892.33. 

A  Vaux  Owen,  1729  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1729  G  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,884.62.     E.    (9)    $19.85. 


A    Pacific  American  Tankshlp  Association. 
25  California  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
D     (6)    $200.     E,    (9)    $1,624.99. 


A.  Edwin  F.  Padberg,  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  ,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


A  Everett  L.  Palmer,  901  Hamilton  Street. 
Allentcwn,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co  ,  901 
Hamslion  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Town  House  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  1978 
Railway   Exchange    Building,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 

A  J  D.  Parel,  944  Transjxirtation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Ttansportation    Building.    Washington,    DC. 


A.  Joseph     O.     Parlcer.     531      Wixshiiigton 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Institute    of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries,   67   East    MiwJison    Street.    Chicago,    III. 

D.    (6)    $212.50.     E.    (9)    $3.25. 


A.  Mrs.  Karla  V.  Parker,  1729  Union  Boule- 
vard SE  .  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

A  James  D  Parriott.  420  Cafritz  Building, 
Wa.shington,  D  C. 

B    The  Ohio  Oil  Co  .  Flnrilay,  Ohio. 
E.    (9l    $26. 

A    JamPF  G  Patton. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1675  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1404  New  York 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D,    |6)    $1,250. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Rifliind.  Wharton  &  G.-.rrl- 
pon,  575  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  NY 

B.  Science  Materials  Center,  Inc.,  59 
F'lurth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 


A    Edmund  W.  Pavenstedt.  care  of  White  & 
Case,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Charitable     Contributors     Association, 
100  Old  York  Road.  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

D.    (6)  $200. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 

B.  Family    Tax    Association,    2110    Girard 
Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)  $358.12. 


A.  Philip  C.  Pendleton.  Second  Street  Pike, 
Bryn  Athyn.  Pa. 

B.  The  Pltcalm  Co..  100  West  10th  Street, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $255.78. 


A.  Sandford    Z.    Persons.    820    13th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  World  Federalists.  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $371.40    E.  (9)  $24.76. 


A.  Esther  Peterson,  815  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2411.52.    E.  (9)  $1046.11. 

A  J  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B  C.  C.  Woodard,  7630  Blscayne  Boule- 
vard. Miami,  Fla.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $11.71. 


A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
p.  (6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)  $399.22. 


A.  J   Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Office  Box  111, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

B.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Court  House,  Bradenton,  Fla. 

D    (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $21. 


A  Kenneth  Peterson,  1126  16th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 
and  Machine  Workers,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 


A  Albert  Pike,  Jr..  488  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $72.50. 


A.  T.  E.   Pinkston,    101    East  High  Street. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


A    Pitcairn     Co.,     100    West     10th    Street, 
Wilmington.  Del. 
E.  (9)  $3,255.78. 


A  Ralph  D.  Plttman.  500  Wire  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  George  B.  Soto,  1801  Calvert  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 


A    Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,   1720  Ave- 
nue M.  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D     (6)    $97.974  85.     E.    |9)    $1,050. 


A.  Sanford  L.  Piatt.  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


A  Raymond  E.  Plummer.  220  Central 
Building,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    [6)    $120.     E.    (9)    $44.93. 


A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus.  100  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $827.94. 


A.  James   K.   Polk,   40   Wall    Street,   New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc  ,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  James   K.    Polk,    40    Wall    Street,    New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  The  Western  Pacific  Railroad   Co..   526 
Mission  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  Frederick  T.  Poole.  418  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 


A.  Frank   M.   Porter,    1271   Avenue  of   the 
Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Nelson  J.  Post,  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National    Milk    Producers    Federation, 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $13.23. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell.  1210  Tower  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  William  I.  Powell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)    $21.80. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Power.  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $750. 


A.  Walter  I.  Pozen,  1519  26th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington     Home     Rule     Committee. 
Inc..  924  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $2,499.99. 


A.  John  H.   Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,500. 


A.  William   H.   Press,    1616   K   Street   NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington    Board    of    Trade.    1616    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,800. 


A.  Ganson   Purcell    910    17th   Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Insular  Lumber  Co.,  1406  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.   (9)    $16.97. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government     Development     Bank     for 
Puerto  Rico. 

E.    (9)    $2.35. 

A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  910  I7th  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $117.86. 

A.  C.  J.  Putt,  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

B.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co..  920  Jackson  Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


A.  Arthur  L.  Qulnn,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Instltuto  Cubano  de  Establlzaclon  del 
Azucar.  acting  as  trustee  for  Asociacion  de 
Colonos  de  Cuba  and  Asociacion  Nadonal  de- 
Hacendados  de  Cuba.  Agraznonte  465,  Havana, 
Cuba. 

D.   (6)   $4,652.     E.   (9)   $1,250. 
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A.  Luke  C.   Quinn,    Jr.,   1001   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Cancer    Society.    New    York 
City,  et  al. 

O.     (6)    $9,649.97.     S.  (9)   $74286.31. 


A.  Alex  Radln,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $475.80. 


A.  Edward  F.  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1017  Barr 
Building.  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Railroad      Pension      Conference.      Post 
Office  Box  798,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $124.    E.  (9)  $139.61 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Alan    T.    Rains,    777    14th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald   J.  Ramsey,   1612  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users   Association.   1612   I   Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $51  14. 


A.  J.     A.    Ransford.     1317    F    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tidewater  Oil    Co  .    Los   Angeles.    Calif 


A    Stanley  Rector,  506  Hotel  Washington, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors.  Tnc 
D.  (6)  $1,000 


A.  Otle    M.    Reed,    1107    19th    Street    NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National    Creameries    Association.    1107 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $3,268.23. 


A.  W  O  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive.  Dallas. 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads 

D.  (6t  $72.66.    E.  (9)  $377  60. 


A.  J  B.  Reeves,  Ninth  and  Jackson,  Topeka. 
Kans. 

B.  Atchison.   Topeka  &   Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co  ,  Ninth  and  Jackson,  Topeka.  Kans. 


A.  Regional    Broadcasters.    1735    De    Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (61  $6,541.25.    E.  (9)  $12,625.80. 


A.  Herbert  S.  Reid.  466  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  New    York    State    Association    of    Rail- 
roads, 466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D   (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9»  $207. 


A.  James  Francis  ReiUy.  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co.,  929  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $636.16. 


A.  Louis  H.  Renfrow.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $6,250.     E.  (9)  $5,682.40. 


A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States.  2517  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association.     1616     I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    (6)  $103,900.38. 


Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Emi>loyee8  of  the  U.S.  Government.  900  F 
Str(  et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

EJ.   (6)  $4,354.40.     E.  (9)  $9,142.98. 

James  P.  Richards,  Heath  Springs.  S.C. 
b[  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.,  1017  Barr 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 


NW 


A.  James   W.    Richards,    1000    16th    Street 
f.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil   Co..   910  South  Michigan 
Av^iue,  Chicago,  111. 

(6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $495J29. 


/i  William  E.  Richards.  Orleans,  Nebr 
National  Association  ,6t  Soil  Conserva- 
Districts,  League  CitJ^-Tex. 


tioii 


Bogal 


Leon    D.    Richeson,    900    F    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B .  Division  689,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street.  Electric  Railway  <fe  Motor  Coach 
Em  aloyees  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  900  P  Street 
NV^.  Washington,  DC. 


James     W,     Rlddell,     731     Washington 
Building.   Washington,   DC 

I  .  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp  ,  650  Madison  Ave- 
nuf  New  York,  NY. 


James     W      Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

E.  Entertainment     Law     Committee.     731 
Washington   Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
(6)   52.000.      E.  (9)  $14458. 


James  W.   Rlddell.   fcquire,   731    Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

I.  The  First  National   City  Bank  of   New 
Yoik.  55  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Bu 
1 

socl 


I 


Bu 


I 


May  27 


Harry  H.  Richardson,  335  Austin  Street 

lusa.  La. 

Louisiana  railroads. 

l6l  $36.33.     E.  (9)  $128.55 


James  W.  Rlddell.  731  Washington 
Iding.  Washington,  DC. 

Mutual  Benefit  Henith  &  Accident  A.s- 
atlon.  Omaha,  Nebr. 


James     W.     Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Idlng,  Washington,  DC 
Robert  E.  Pflaumer.  Chicago,  111. 


James     W.     Rlddell.     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

1.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co..  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bloom- 
ington.  111. 

(6)    $680.     E.    (9)    $63  16 

SiertF.  Riepma. 

National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers.   Munsev    Building.    Washington, 

D.i 

John    J.    Riggle,    1616    H    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

I.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooper.i- 
ti\-fes. 

jl.  C.  E.  Rlghtor,  3300  Rolling  Road,  Chevy 
Chise.Md. 

11.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

1).    (8)    $833.34.     E.    (9)    $3650. 


jk.  George  D.  Riley,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Wi  shington,  DC. 

]  I.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gr<ss  of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Sti  eet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

1).    (6)    $3,250.     E.    (9)    $423.15. 


A.  John  J.  Riley,  20th  &  E  Streeta  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractor!  of 
America,  Inc.,  20th  &  E  Streets  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Hugo  J  Rlpp.  811  North  22d  Street.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  1015 
Vine  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D     (6)    $450      E     (91    $412.36. 


A.  Paul  H.  Robblns.  2029  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6i    $250. 


A.  Frank   L.   Roberts,    1700   K   Street  KW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp  ,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
ime.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D     (6)    $250.      E.    (9)    $100. 


A  Charles  A  Robinson.  Jr  ,  2000  Florida 
.Avenue,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D    (6)  8143  13 


A  Robert  Ridgway  Rodenberg,  2356  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Government  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. National  Palace,  Cludad  Trujillo,  Do- 
minican Republic. 

A  Edward  Rodgers,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC 

D    (6i  $635      E    (9)  $38  20 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D    (6i  $343  75 


A  Friink  W  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association.  609 
S  )Uth  Grande  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D    (6  I  $4,350 


A  Watson  Rogers,  1916  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  1916 
M  Street  NW,,  Washlngfton.  DC, 

D    (6i  $1,000 

A.  George  B  Roscoe,  1200  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A  Maurice  Rosenblatt.  229  Shoreham 
Building.  Wa.shington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Counsel  Associates,  229  Shore- 
ham  Builduig.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $650. 


A  Royall.  Koegel,  Harris  Sc  Caskey.  Wire 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  208 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (61    $4,260.05.     E.    (9)    $737.01. 


A.  Robert  M.  Ruddlck,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Air  Lines.  5959  South  Cicero 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 
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A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $225.     E.    (9)    $110.71. 

A.  M.  O.  Ryan,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  Association,  221  West 
57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500.    X.   (9)  $275.59. 

William  H.  Ryan,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  District  Lodge  No.  44,  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,230.64.     E.    (9)    $60. 


A.  Ira  Saks.  lOOE  Standard  Building,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  508  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

B.  A.«oclated    Business    Publications,    205 
Eiist  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $142.65. 


A.  Kimball  Sanborn.  4000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $475.     E.    (9)    $320. 

A  L.  R.  Sanford.  "'21  West  Street,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  21 
West  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  O.  H.  Saunders.  1616  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1616  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,960. 

A.  Fred  J.  Scanlan.  1303  New  H.impshlre 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $345. 


A.  Henry   P.    Schmidt.   77    Lincoln    Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railway    Clerks,    1015 
Vine  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $400.    B.   (B)  $316.95. 


A.  Schoene  &  Kramer.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Hilltard  Schulben.  20  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  Washington,  DC.  Retail  Liquor  I>ealer8 
Association,  Inc.,  211  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,375. 


A.  Robert    A.    Schulman.    Commonwealth 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Entertainment     Law     Committee.     731 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750. 


A.  J.  A.  Schwab.  1223  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  6  Penn  Cen- 
ter Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A.  Science     Materials     Center.     Inc..     59 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 


A.  Arthur    E.    Scrlbner.    1015    12tli   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1015 
12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 

E.    (9)  $5. 


A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

B.  American     Farm     Bureau     Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)    $625. 


A.  Hollis    Mackay    Seavey.    Broadcasting- 
Telecasting  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Regional  Broadcasters. 

D.    (6)  $4,583.31.     E.   (9)  $487.87. 


A.  Harry  See,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Tralrmien. 
E.    (9)  $44.40. 


A.  P&vl    Sifton,    1126    16th    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United    Automobile,    Aircraft,    Agricul- 
tural. Implement  Workers  of  America  Union. 

D.    (6)  $2,418.    E.    (9)  $903.46. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,   1612  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)  $2,388.40.     E.    (9)  $847.28. 


A.  Cla 3-ton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Wiishlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Division  of  Legislation  and  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  National  Education  Association 
of  the  United  States,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D,    (6)  $213.75.     E.    (9)  $1,153.21. 


A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
D.    (6)  $14,000.    E.    (9)  $4,005. 


A.  Fred  G.  Selg,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association     of    American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.   (6)   $116.25.     E.  (9)   $46.31. 


A.  Harold  S.  Skinner.  Post  Office  Box  2197, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Continental    Oil    Co..    Post    Office    Box 
2197,  Houston,  Tex. 


A.  Leo  Seybold.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $64.35. 


A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum     Co..     BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $275. 


A.  Harold  Slater.  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American      Medical      Association,      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $875.     E.   (9)   $28.36. 


A.  P.  L.  Shackelford,  4545  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.  (6)   $600. 


A.  Stephen      Slipher.      812     Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  221  North 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.   (6)  $2,187.50    E.   (B)  $12.30. 


A.  Alvln  Shapiro,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  1 1  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,468.75.    E.  (9)  $173.92. 


A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  135  East  11th  Place,  Chi- 
cago, HI. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad   A8SCx:iation,    135  Bast 
11th  Place,  Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  Brown  &.  Lund,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.    l6)  $893. 


A.  Dudley  Smith,  732  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Sugar  Producers  of  Puer- 
to Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 


A.  Maurice  J.  Shean,  940  25th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  City    and    County    of    San    Francisco, 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $2,091.05. 


A.  Harold  Aden  Smith.  605  West  Olympic 
Boulevard.   Los   Angeles,   Calif. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  225  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $200.     E.    (9)   $125. 


A.  Leander  I.  Shelley,  608  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Association  of  Port  Author- 
ities. Inc.,  Washington,  D.C:  Airjiort  Oper- 
ators Council,  Inc..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  {6)  $1,249.98.    E.  (9)  $117.58. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Shepherd,  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A.  Robert  H.  Shields,  920  Tower  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Beet  Sugar  Association,  920  Tower 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D. (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert   L.    Shortle,    801   International 
Building.  New  Orleana,  La. 

B.  Mississippi    Valley    Association.    1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Ma 


A.  James  R.  Smith.  1060  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  1978 
Railway  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  John  A.  Smith,  Stapleton  Airfield,  Den- 
ver, Oolo. 

B.  Continental  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Stapleton 
Airfield,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.   (9)   $531.20. 

A.  Lloyd  W.  Smith,  416  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad 
Co..  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
ni.,  and  Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  175 
East  Potuth  Street.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $4,257. 


A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance. 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  1200  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Oo..  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $1,750.     E.   (9)    $1,158.16. 
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A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  944  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AMoelatlon  of  AnMrlcan  Railroads. 
Transportation  BuUdlng,  Waalilngton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $588.76.    E.   (9)  $78.22. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder,  346  Second  Street 
NS.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
Utlon.  346  Second  Street  HE.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $1,211.64. 


A.  J.    R.    Snyder.    400    First    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

A.  Charles  B.  Sonnebom,  1015  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National     Limestone     Institute,     Inc.. 
1015  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)   $8.50. 

A.  Marvin   J.   Sonosky.    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Slaseton-Wahpeton     Sioux     Tribe     of 
South  Dakota,  Slsseton.  S.  Dak.,  et  al. 


A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wales  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

D.   (6)  $1,978.74. 


A.  W.  Byron  Sorrell,  1100  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobilehome  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion. 39  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $750.    X.   (9)  $84.26. 


A.  Southern    States    Industrial     Coiuicil. 
1103  Stahlman  Building.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
D.   (6)   $47,115.57.     E.   (9)  $8,366.57. 


A.  William   W.  Spear,  214  National   Bank 
Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $900.    E.   (9)  $528.25. 


A.  John  F.  Speer.  Jr..  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 


A.  Lyndon  Spencer,  305  Rockefeller  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  303  Rocke- 
feller Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  Howard  M.  Starling,  837  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Casualty  &  Surety  Cos., 
60  John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6) $150. 

A.  Mrs.  C.  A.  L.  Stephens,  Post  Office  Box 
6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Russell  M.  Stephens,  900  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Kn- 
glneers.  900  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6i  $240.    E.   (9)  $20. 


A.  Herman    Sternstein.    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  O.    David    Zlmring,    1001    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood    at    Railroad    Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


Charles  T.  Stewart,    1300   Connecticut  A.  SUasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank, 

Avtenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

J.  National    Association    of    Real    &tate  B.  The    San    Carlos    Apache    Tribe,    San 

Beards,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Carlos,  Ariz. 

lU 

A.  Strasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank, 

Stltt    and    Honmendinger,    1000    Con-  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

netticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  B.  Seneca  Nation   of  Indians.   Post   Office 

:}.  Nozakl     Associates,     Inc..     92     Liberty  Box  266,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 
Stfeet,  New  York,  N.T.,  et  al. 

A.  William  A.  Stringfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 

W.  E.  Stltt,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash-  Street,  Bethesda.  Md. 

in^ton,  D.C.  B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 

Brotherhood    of    Maintenance    of    Way  ance     Agents,     829     Investment     Building, 

Ei^ployes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mich 

3.   (6)  $817.41. 

Edwin      L.      Stoll,      1300      Connecticut 
Avjenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

3.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Bcprds,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111 


W.  S.  Story,  1729  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
in^n,  D.C. 

3.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  it  Steel,  Inc 
17  »  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

3.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $1. 


K.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmire,  Jr  .  61  St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

3.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.  61  St 
Joieph   Street,   Mobile,    Ala 

0.   (6)  $1,406.25. 

K.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Av- 
enue NE.,  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
St  ites. 

3.    (6)   $2,125      E.    (9)    $286.95. 
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A.  Norman     Strunk,     221     North     LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  VB.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,260.     E.    (9)    $177.63. 


A.  Arthur    Sturgls.    Jr.,    1145    19th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1146  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $105. 


A.  J.  E.  Sturrock,  607  Littlefleld  Building, 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Water  Conservation  Association. 
607  Littlefleld  Building,  Austin,  Tex. 

D    (6)    $2,100,     E.   (9)    $961.63. 


K.  O.  R.  Strackbeln    81.5  15th   Street  NW 
Wishington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)  $1,153.85 


A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY, 

B.  Schenley     Industries.     Inc.,    350     Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N,Y. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  324  East   Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  1790 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (9)    $108.55. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815  15th  Street  NW 
Wishlngton,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $625. 

(V.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  815   loth  Street   NW 
Wishlngton,  D.C. 
0.   (6)    $6,250. 


A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1026  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1025 
Connecticut   Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $75.     E.    (9)    $74.55. 


A.  Glenn  J.  Talbott. 

B.  Farmers'    Educational    It    Co-Operatlve 

K.    Strasser,    Spiegelberg.    Pried    it    Prank,      Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman  Street,  Den - 


ITbO  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  the  Blackfeet  Reser- 
vajtion.  Browning,  Mont. 


K.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Fried  &  Frank 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B,  Ben  Biumenthal.  608  Fifth  Avenue 
York.  N.Y 


K.  Strasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried    k.    Frank. 
17)0  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

3.  Federation  of  American  Scientists    1700 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


ver.  Colo  .  and   1404  New  York  Avenue  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Edward  D.  Taylor,  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Office  Equipment  Manvifacturers  Insti- 
tute, 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

A.  William  L.  Taylor,  1341  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  1341 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D    (6)    $1,746.14.     E.   (9)   $153.33. 


K.  Strasser,  Spiegelberg,  Pried  &  Frank, 
17)0  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Hualapai  Tribe  of  the  Hualapai 
Roervatlon,  Peach  Springs,  Ariz 


K.  Strasser.    Spiegelberg.    Fried    &    Frank, 

K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
B.  Laguna  Pueblo  of  New  Mexico,  La!?una. 
Mex. 


A.  TV  Service  Association  of  Metropolitan 
Washington. 
E.    (9)  $90. 

A.  Texas  Water   Conservation   Association. 
607  Littlefleld  Building.  Austin,  Tex. 
D    (6)    $5,945.       E.   (9)   $6,183.71. 


Strasser.    Spiegelberg,    Pried    &    Frank, 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwal.  Idaho 


A  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc  .  10  Richards 
Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.  (9)  $137.10. 


A.  Oliver    A.    Thomas,    125    North    Center 

Strasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank,  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

17t)0  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  126  North 

The    Oglala    Sioux    Tribe    of    the    Pine  Center  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

Ribge  Reservation.  Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  D    (6)  $120.     ■.  (9)  $409.27. 
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A  JuUa  C.  Thompson,  711  14th  Street  NW., 
Wa-hington,  D.C. 

B  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     (6)  $2  082.50. 


A.  Glenwood   S.   Troop,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washln^on,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,   111. 

D.    (6)    $1,197.50.     E.   (9)   $37.35. 


A  William  B  Thompson,  Jr.,  844  Trans- 
j.ort;Uion   Building,   Washington,  DC. 

B  Ass<:)Clatlon  of  American  Railroads, 
J  .■^■iiiFpurtation    Building.    Washington.    D.C 

D.    (6i   $21633.     E.  (9)  $16.50. 


A.  J   T.  TrulUnger,  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce Building.  Olympla,  Wash. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street, 
Lcjs  Angeles,  Calif.,  et  al. 


A.  Eugene   M.   Tliure,    1701    K   Street   NW.. 
VV.ishlngton,  D.C. 

B    Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New   York,  N.Y. 
D     (6i  $345.      E.     l9i  $7.11. 

A    G     D.    Tilghmnn,    1612    K    Street    NW  , 
Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Disabled    OflBcers    Afsoclatlon,    1612    K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D     (6)  $3,750. 


A.  Ernest    Allen    Tupper,    1420    New    York 
Avenue.   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Can    Co.,    100    Park   Avenue, 
New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)  $30.     E.  (9)  $658.71. 


A  Harold  J.  Turner,  Henry  Building, 
Pcrtlfiiid.  Oreg. 

B  Spok.me.  Portland  &  Seattle  Railway 
Co  .  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and  Union 
Pin  fie  Railroad  Co..  Henry  Building.  Port- 
land, Oreg. 


A  William  H.  Tinney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tlie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co  .  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,   Philadelphia.   Pa. 

A  M  S.  Tlsdale,  4200  Cathedral  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Armed  Services  Committee,  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Vallejo,  Calif. 

D    (6|  $295.    E   (9)  $473  58. 

A    Tobacco  Associates.  Inc  ,  1025  Connerti- 
rvit  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
E   i9l  $1,048. 

A  H  Willis  T(.blfr.  1731  I  Street  NW  . 
V.'ii.<;hington.  D  C 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federal  int.. 
1731  I  Street  NW..  Wa^  hington,  DC. 

D   (6)  $2,418.75.    E.  (8)  $159.54. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  1085  Shrine  Buildnig, 
Memphis.  Tcnn. 

B.  National  Cotton  C. impress  &  C  >tton 
Warehouse  Association.  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  William  H.  Tolbert.  Post  Office  Bo.\ 
191.  Santa  Paula.  Calif. 

B.  Ventura  County  Citrus  Growers  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  Post  Office  B j.x  19\.  K.mta  Paula. 
Calif. 

E.    (9)  $3,300. 

A  Dwight  D  Townscnd.  1025  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  C<x)perative  League  of  the  USA.  34r? 
S<iuth    Dearborn    Street.    Chicago,    111 


A.  John  W.  Turner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
B    of    LE    Building,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 


A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821   15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Local  No.  30.  Canal  Zcme  Pilots  Associa- 
tion, Po.-t  Office  Box  601.  Balboa,  C.Z. 

D.    (6i  $.S,000.    E.    (9 1  $51.76. 


A    William  S.  Tyron,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B    We.stern  Range  Association,  2438  Tulare 
Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

D     i6)  $10,000.      E    (9l  $56  80. 


A  Lewis  H.  Ulman,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa.'^hington.  DC,  and  195  Broad- 
way. New  York.N  Y. 

B  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
1P5  Brcadway.  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6l   $75. 


A  F.  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW  , 
WHhhington,  D  C. 

B  General  Electric  Co  ,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  Yark.  NY. 

D.    (6i    $1,000.     E     (91    $60.85, 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  Inc  ,  10  West  44th  Street.  New  York, 
NY 

A  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1710  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A  Richard  S.  Trlbbe.  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana,  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


A  Matt  Trlggs,  425  12th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)  $1,683.33.     B.  (9)  $33.38. 


A    Uiiicn     Produrir.g     Co.     1525     Fairfield 
Avcnur   Shrcveport.  L;i. 
E.    (9i  $1,01850. 


A.   United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc. 
321  We.'^t  .14th  Street,  New  York  Citv. 
E.    i9i    $1.355  67. 


A.  United  States  Cuban  Sugar  Council,  801 
10th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D     (6)    $23,102.24.      E     (9)    $1,099.21. 


A    U  S.  S.ivlngs  &  Loan  League,  221  North 
1.  '   S.ilie   Street    Chicago,  111. 
E     (9  I    $22.474  01. 


A    US     Trust    Co.    of    New    York,    45    Wall 
.^treet.  New  York,  N  Y. 
E    (9 1    $586.55. 


A    United  World  Federalists.  Inc..  820  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D     (6l    $750.     E.    (9)    $566.93. 


A.  Thomas  M.  Venables,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  Venice  Land  Co.,  Box  1576,  Venice,  Fla. 


A.  Mr.    L.    T.    Vice,    1700    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $180.     E.   (9)    HOC. 


A.  R.  K.  Vinson,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 

NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Carl    M      Walker,     1731    I    Street    NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Milk     Producers     Federation 
1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Leland  M  Walker.  1728  G  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1729  G  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,307.72.     E.  i  9  )   $27.24. 


A  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
488  Madison  Avenue,   New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $123.75. 


A.  Stephen  M.  Walter,  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Wa&hinglon.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1200  18rh  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

D    (6i  $358.56 

A.  Washington  Board  of  Trade,  1616  K 
.S.reet  NW  .  Wa.'^hington.  DC. 

A.  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee, 
Inc  .  P24  14th  Street   NW.,  Washlntgon,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,191.72.     E.   (9)   $4,819.87. 

A  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  205  Transporta- 
tion Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  205  Transportation 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (G)  $250.    E.  (9)  $262.75. 


A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc..  21  West  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A  J.  R.  Watson.  I.C.R.R.  Passenger  Sta- 
tion, Jackson.  Miss. 

B  Mississippi  Railroad  Association,  I.C. 
R.R    Passenger  Station,  Jackson,  Miss. 

E   (9)  $713.69. 

A    Robert  Watson. 
D.  (C)  $4,000. 


A.  Watters  &  Donovan,  161  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y 

B.  New  York  &  New  Jersey   Dry  Dock  As- 
sociation, 161  William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Thomas  Watters,  Jr.,  161  William  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  and  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retained  by  Bigham.  Englar,  Jones  i'^ 
Houston,  99  John  Street.  New  York  City,  and 
Shoreham  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Weaver  &  Gla&iie,  1225  19th  Street  NW  . 
Wiishington.  DC. 

B.  The    Atlantic   Refining   Co..   260    S-iuth 
Broad  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    SLOf^O. 


A,  Weaver  &  Glassle,  1225  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc  . 
Statler  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $5.     E.    (9)    $1.37. 


A.  Weaver  &  Glassie,  1225  19th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Meat  Packers  As- 
8ocla.tion,  740  11th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $187.60.     E.    (9)    $12.79. 
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A.  William  H.  Webb,  523-A  La  Salle 
Building.    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  National  Rivers  &  Harbors  Congress, 
1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  Ill 

D.    (6)  $204.80.    E.  (9)  $960.74. 


A.  Donald  D.  Webster,  3502  Turner  Lane, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  American  Steamship  Committee  on 
Conference  Studies,  207  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
Inerton,  DC. 

b.    (6)  $11,666.66.     E.   (9)  $98.65. 


Harding  DeC.  WllUamB.  1300  Connecti- 
cut  Avenue   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

).  National    Aasociatlon    of    Real    Ktate 
Bc^ds,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago, 
,  'and     1800    Connecticut     Avenue    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

.   (6)  $1,417.    E.  (9)  $25. 


.  Harold   M.   Williams,    67    East   Madison 
Sti'eet,  Chicago.  111. 

3.  Institute    of    American    Poultry    Indus- 
tries, 87  East  Madison  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
(6)    $400. 


A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  De- 
troit, Mich.  Ill 

D.    (6)    $2,58348.  toji 


A.  West  Coast  Inland  Navigation  District, 
Bradenton.  Fla. 

E.   (9)    $601.08.  v4Ua 


John   C.  Williamson,   1300  Connecticut 
A^ienue,  Washington,  DC. 

3.  National    Association    of     Real     Estate 

Beards,  36  South  Wabash   Avenue.   Chicago, 

,  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 

D.C. 
3.   (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)  $424.39. 


A.  Wherry    Housing    Association,    1737    H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.    (9)    $8,365.35. 


A.  H.    Leigh    Whltelaw,    734    15th    Street, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Oas  Appliance   Manufacturers   Assocla- 
tlc)»rlnc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.-  Pranz  O.  Wlllenbucher,  1616  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1618  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,000. 


Kenneth  Williamson,    17th    &   Pennsy',- 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
3.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
Ncrth  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $2,750.01.     E.    (9)    $525.15. 


A.  Marc    A.    White,    1707    H    Street    NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers, Inc.  D 


N^V 


A.  Richard  P.  White,  635  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

B.  American    Association    of    Nurserymen.      Bi^ldlng 
Inc ,    635    Southern    Building,    Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $37.50.     E.    (9)    $115.56.  in 


\.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 

.,  Washington.  DC. 
3.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legls- 
la  ;lon.  245  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

::. 

D.   (6)  $1,369.23. 


\.  Everett   B.    Wilson,    Jr.,    732    Shoreham 

,  Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Association     of     Sugar     Producers     of 
Pi  erto  Rico,  732  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
;ton,  D.C. 


A.  Myron   Wiener,    1000    Connecticut   Ave-      C'' 
nue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Far  East  Group,  Inc  .  1000  Connect 
Icut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


R(,ll 


A.  W.  E.  Wilson.  1525  Fairfield  Avenue, 
St  reveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield 
Avenue,  Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreve- 
pcrt.  La. 

D.   (6)  $600.    E.    (9)  $418.50. 


A.  W.  F.  Wliiiberly,  873  Spring  Street  NW., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

B.  The  Pure  Oil  Co.,  35  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Icr.go,  111. 


A.  Everett    T.    Winter,    1978    Railway    Ex- 
Bulldlng,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi     Valley     Association,     1978 
way  Exchange  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  Theodore  Wlprud,   1718  M  Street  NW  , 
Wishlngton,  DC. 

B.  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lubibla,  1718  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


May  27 


t    Madison 


A.  Prank    O.    WoUney.    67 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries, 67  East   Madison   Street,   Chicago,   ni. 

D.    (6)    $156.25. 


A.  C.   C.   Woodard.   7630   Blscayne  Boule- 
vard, Miami,  Fla. 
E    (9)    $1.08. 


A.  Russell   J.    Woodman,    400   First   Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The    Order    of    Railroad    Telegraphers, 
3860  Linden  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.    (6i    $140. 


A  Edward  W.  Wootton,  1100  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Wine  Institute,  717  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco.  Calif. 


A    Donald  A.   Young.   1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber   of   Commerce   of   the   United 
States. 


A.  J.    Banks    Young,    502    Ring    Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  9905,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $840.     E.    (9)    $62.76. 


A.  John  H.  Young,  1411  Ifajor  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Liberty  Under  Law,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2013.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A.  Edmund  A.  Zabel,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE  ,   Washington,  DC. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

D     (6)    $1,825.02.     E.    (9)    $58.70. 

A.  Sidney  Zagrl,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $3,650. 


A.  Gordon    K.    Zimmerman,    Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  O.  David  Zlmrlng,  11  South  La  Scdle 
Street,  Chicago,  111.,  and  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


1960 


CO 


The  following  registrations  were  sut 

•  Note. — The  form  used  for  registrati 
not  rep>eated,  only  the  essential  answers  a: 

File  Two  Copies  With  the  SEcarrARY  or  the  S: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Ident 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appeopriate  Letter  o 

■Preliminary "  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  " 

■  Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  ol 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  i 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pa 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly 


Year: 19. 


Pri 


Note  on  Item  "A". —  (a)   In  General.    This 

(I)  "Employee '. — To  file  as  an  "employ 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  (such  as  a  li 
In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employ 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employ 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  1 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees 

(II)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  musi 
filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natuie  of  busir 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  , 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Joint 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  th 
one  fjerson  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  a 

B.  Emplotxr. — State  name,  address,  and  natur 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)   The  expression  "i 
attempting,  directly,  or  Indirectly,  to  Influence 
ments.  nominations',  and  other  matters  pendin 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — 5  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  ( 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Repor 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  i 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  conn 

C    Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In 

1  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interest*  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  connection  with 
legislative    Interests     have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.2,  and  ; 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registrat 
pated  exi>enses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  c 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  thli 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration 
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REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1960: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.    In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
File  Two  Copies  Wrrn  the  Secbetaby  of  the  Senate  and  File  Three  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
■Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER 

1st    j 

2d 

3d       4th 

(Mark  one 

square  only  i 

Note  on  Itek  "A". —  (a)   In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(1)    "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B" )   the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If 
the  "employee"  Is  a  firm  (such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may  Join 
In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(li)    "Kmployer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B" 
(b)    Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved   of  this  requirement   merely  because   Reports  are 
filed  by  their  agents  or  employees 

(II)  Employees  sub>ect  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 

.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing  : 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  natuie  of  business.  2.  If  this  Report  Is  for  on  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 

who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers  ' — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C". —  (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly,  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations',  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — {  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Repxart  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C    Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have     terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth :  (a)  Descripition,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  Is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated exi>enses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  Is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "B"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)    with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.'^ 


APFiDAvrr 

I  Omitted  in  printing] 
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A.  V.  J.  Adducl,  610  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  610  Shoreham  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A.  American  Seafood  Distributors  Asso- 
ciation, 821  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reserva- 
tion, Mescalero,  N.  Mez. 


A.  Apparel    Industry    Committee    on    Im- 
ports, 1130  17th  Street  KW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Arnold,  Fortas  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Association  of  Real  Estate  Syndicators, 
Inc..  48  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  William  B.  Barton,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber   of  Commerce   of  the   United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Richard  W.   Blake,    1113    10th    Avenue, 
Greeley,  Colo. 

B.  Nationsd  Beet  Growers  Federation,  1113 
10th  Avenue,  Greeley,  Colo. 


A.  Henry  H.  Brylawskl,  224  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  145  Kennedy  Street,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Don   B3rrne.    100  Indiana  Avenue   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Don  Byrne  Associates.  Inc..  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  B.C. 


A.  California  Bank,  629  Spring  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Justice    M.    Chambers.    3521    Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Greg-Gary  Corp.,  7  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY. 


A.  Charles  Patrick  Clark,  500  World  Center 
BuUding.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  B.  Rapaport  &  Son,  Inc.,  Central  Street, 
Post  Office  Box  169,  Windsor,  Conn. 


A.  John  E.  Cleary,  Post  OfBce  Box  1287, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 

B.  Atlantic,  Gulf  &  Midwest  Water  De- 
velopment Association,  Inc.,  816  Sixth  Street 
NW.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. 


A.  Coles    A    Goertner,     1000    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc  ,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 


A.  Committee  on  Legislation.  United 
Ocean  Freight  Forwarding  Industry.  36 
Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 


A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1631  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturers'    Association    of    Puerto 
Rico.  San  Juan.  PR. 


May  27 


A.  Cox,  Langford.  Stoddard  &  Cutler, 
1625  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Instttuto  do  Acuear  e  <k>  Alcool.  Be- 
publlca  dos  Estadoe  Unldos  do  Brasil.  Federal 
DlBtrict,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Braail. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stitt  k.  Uemmendlnger.  1000  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joe  T.  Dlckerson,   1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A.  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1523  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


A.  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Walter  A.  Glblln,  5713  South  Troy  Street. 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Richard    D.    Green,    80   Federal    Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Last  Manufacturers  Association,  80  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  Elizabeth  Guhring.  821  15th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Seafood  Distributors  Associa- 
tion, 821  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Ben  H.  Gulll,  815  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  .  New 
York,  NY.,  et  al. 


A.  W.   C.   Hammerle,   220   East  42d   Street 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  American    Pulpwood     Association,     220 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  Martin     Harris,    Post    Office    Box    856. 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 


A.  Mrs.  Olenn  O.  Hays.  144  Constitution 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  B\'aneton, 
111. 

A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Comlte  de  Productores  de  Azucar,  An- 
tonio Mlro  Quesada  376.  Lima,  Peru,  S.A. 


A.  Hedrick  &  Lane,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reciprocal  Inter  Insurers  Federal  Tax 
Committee,  400  United  Artists  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

A.  J.  Stuart  Innerst,  245  Second  Street  NE  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NB.,  Washington, 
DC. 


A.  Robert  F.  Jones,  515  Perpetual  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp  .  67  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Agnes  K.   Kelso,    1300   South   Arlington 
Ridge  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

A.  Frank  T.  Kenner,  38  Nlulkl  Circle,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

B.  Association      of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Charles    J.    Kitchas,    3191    West     162d 
Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4939  Main  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


A.  Komlners  &  Port,  529  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Atlantic,  Gulf  tt  Great  Lakes  Shipbuild- 
ing Association,  529  Tower  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 


A.  Fritz  G.  Lanham.  2737  Devonshire  Place 
NW..  Waahlngton,  DC. 

B.  Quality  Brands   Associates   of    America, 
Inc  ,  1001  Grant  Street,  Gary,  Ind. 


A.  Dlilard  B  Lasseter,  Post  Office  Box  381, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  County  Of- 
fice Employees. 


A.  Last  Manufacturers  Association,  80  Fed- 
eral Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  John    R.    Lewis,    1625    K    Street    NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mid -Continent  Oil   h  Gas   Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


A.  Charles    B.    Llpsen,    DeSales    Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
DeSales  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  O.  R.  Lundborg,  400  First  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  &  Brake- 
men.   O.R.C.   4t   B.   Building,    Cedar   Rapids, 

Iowa. 


A.  Robert  E.  McCormlck.  711    14th  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Retail   Jewelers   of   America,    Inc.,   711 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  JcOin  H.  MacVey  and  William  T.  Sher- 
wood. Jr..  834  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dr.  Hans  J.  V.  Tledemann,  Nippon  Light 
Metal  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Tokyo,  Japan. 


A.  Bverett  Mattaon,  201  Main  Street,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

B.  Texas  Mortgage  Bankers  Association. 


A.  Howard  W.  Mays,  Jr..  1015  12th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1015 
12th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Lester  H.  Means,  777   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Apparel  Industry  Committee  on  Im- 
ports, 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 
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A.  Edward   L.   Merrigan,    425    13th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cable  &  Radio  Corp.,  67  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Bdward   L.   Merrlgaa,  43S    Itth  Street 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Aria  Oloves,   Inc..   9   East  3Ath  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Theodore  A.  Miller,  803  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Venice  Land  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  1576, 
Venice,  Fla. 


A.  John  Mlnadeo.  237  Glen  Caladh  Street, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica. 4939  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  Manfred  L.  Mlnaer,  Jr.,  922  25th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  81  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A  National  Association  of  Agricultural 
Stabillzatloo  and  Conaervation  County  Of- 
fice Employees,  Poet  Office  Box  32,  Marks, 
Miss. 

A.  National  Student  Conunittee  for  the 
Uiyalty  Oath,  2405  37th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ion.  D.C. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,   1001   15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jamee  W.   Rouse  &  Co  .  Inc.,   14  Weet 
Saratoga  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.,  et  al. 


A.  O'Connor.  Green,  lliomas  &  Walter.  845 
Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  NY. 


A.  James  D.  Parriott.  420  Cafritz  Building. 
Witshlngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  Ohio  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio 


A.  William    A.   Patty.   20   Exchange   Place. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  The  First  National   City  Bank   of  New 
York,  56  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  J.    C.    Peacock,    817    Munsey    Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Individual  Indian  citizens  of  Yakutat, 
Alaska. 


A.  Sandford    Z.   Persons,   820    13th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  World  Federalists.  Inc  .  820  13th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Raymond     E.     Plumraer.     220     Central 
Building.  Anchorage,   Alaska. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation    Building,    Washington,   DC. 


A.  Charles  E.  Potter.   1411   K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Pratt.  905  American  Security 
Building.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Purcell  &  Nelson,  Barr  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  Nicaragua  Sugar  Estates,  Ltd.,  Managua, 
Nicaragua. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Dri  e,  Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B.  Angelina  ft  Necbes  River  Railroad  Co. 

et  al. 

A.  Regional    Broadcasters,    1735   De    Sales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  C.  Frank  Relfsnyder  and  Charles  W. 
H&lleck,  800  Colorado  Building,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  China  Merchants  Navigation  Co. 


A.  John  Arthur  Reynolds,  653  Cortland 
Avenue,  Frensno,  Calif. 

B.  Western  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  310  Pulton-Fresno  Building.  Frea- 
no.  Calif. 


A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Co.  et  al. 


A.  James     W.     Riddell.     731     Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  First  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  James  W.  Riddell,  731  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance Co.,  112  East  Washington  Street,  Bloom- 
ington.  111. 


A.  Hugo  Ripp,  811  North  22d  Street,  MU- 
waukee,  Wis. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks,  1015 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Samuel  Roe,  Jr.,  815   18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union.  Post 
Office  Box  471,  Balboa,  C.Z. 


A    Eugene  Romero,  816  Sixth  Street  NW., 
Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

A.  Royall,   Koegel,  Harris  St  Caskey,   Wire 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pinkerton's  National  Detective  Agency, 
Inc  .  154  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  N.Y, 


A.  Henry  P.    Schmidt,   77   Lincoln   Street, 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

B.  Brotherhood    of    Railway    Clerks,    1015 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A.  Arthur     Eugene     Scribner,     1015     12th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Limestone     Institute,     Inc., 
1015  12th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Carstens     Slack.     1625     I    Street    NW., 

Washington,  DC. 

B.  Phillips    Petroleum    Co.,    Bartlesville, 
Okla. 


A.  R.    O.    Smith,    23    Rlberla   Street,    St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  Amer- 
ica, 4929  Main  Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A.  Thaddeus  S.  Snell,  134  South  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Ojrpsum  Association,   201   North  Wells 

Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


A.  J.   Taylor  Soop,  400  First   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street.  Chicago, 
lU. 

A.  Stltt  and  Henunendlnger,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue,  Waahtngjon.  DX2. 

B.  Group  of  American  Importers  of  Ciga- 
rette Lighters. 


A.  W.  E.  Stitt.  400  First  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


A.  O.  R.  Strackbeln,  816  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texas  Sugar  Beet  Growers  Association, 
Hereford,  Tex. 

A.  Straaaer.    Spiegelberg.   Pried    *    Frank. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Strasser,    Spiegelberg,    Fried    &    Frank, 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Seneca  Nation   of   Indians,   Foot  Office 
Box  266,  Gowanda,  N.Y. 


A.  John   I.  Taylor,   425    13th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  2300 
Merchandise  Mart,   Chicago,  Dl. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Todd  Associates,  Investment 
Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  American     Cable    &    Radio     Corp.,    67 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Joseph  A.  Todd  Associates,  Investment 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Arls   Gloves,   Inc.,   9   East   38th   Street, 
New  York,  NY. 


A.  William  H.  Tolbu't.  Post  Office  Ben 
191,  Santa  Paula,  Calif. 

B.  Ventura  County  Citrus  Qrowen  Oom- 
mittee.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  191,  Scuita  Paula, 
Calif. 


A.  Dwight    D.    Townsend,    1025    Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  343  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 

A.  U.S.  Citizen's  Rights  Association,  11800 
West  Colfax  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Colo. 

A.  United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  820  13th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Burkett    Van    Kirk,    4320    Bladensburg 
Road,  Cottage  City,  Md. 

B.  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Co.,  Inc., 
4320   Bladensbiu-g   Road,   Cottage   City.   Md. 


A.  Venice  Land  Co.,  Poet  Office  Box  1576, 
Venice,  Fla. 


A.  WestraTi  Cotton  Growers  Association  of 
California,  310  Fulton-Fresno  Building, 
Fresno,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  E.  Williams,  629  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  California  Bank,  629  South  Spring 
Street,  Lo«  Angeles,  CalLf . 

A.  Clark  L.  Wilson.  1868  Millbrook  Road, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

B.  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Conunittee,  1102 
Ring  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
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EXTIINSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


May  27 


Crossroads  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
summer  of  1958.  a  group  of  60  carefully 
selected  students — 59  Americans  and  1 
Canadian — together  with  their  leaders 
undertook  an  exciting  adventure  of 
faith  and  freedom  in  5  countries  of  West 
Africa  where  historical  forces  are  sweep- 
ing toward  a  new  destiny  which  may 
well  determine  not  only  the  future  of 
Africa  but  also  profoundly  influence  the 
future  of  the  entire  world. 

The  Africa  student  study  and  work 
camp  project,  called  Crossroads  Africa, 
involved  a  bold  venture  of  person-to- 
person  relationship  in  depth.  It  took  2 
years  in  the  making. 

It  was  organized  as  a  pilot  program  to 
test  theoretical  and  ideological  concepts 
about  Africa:  to  develop  relationships 
with  this  rapidly  emerging  continent  on 
the  basis  of  a  practical  firsthand  ex- 
perience and  personal  confrontation; 
and  to  evolve  plans  for  effective  assist- 
ance to  Africa  in  the  problems  facing 
her  in  the  present,  and  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  future  historic  role. 

It  was  a  tremendously  successful  en- 
deavor. 

The  students  were  selected  from  41 
educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  and  represented  every  one  of  the 
religloiis,  racial,  and  social  groupings  of 
our  Nation.  They  were  united  by  a 
common  desire  to  help  share  future  re- 
lationships with  Africa  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  that  area  of  the  world  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner.  The  adventure  they 
sought  was  with  people  and  events  rather 
than  places  and  things. 

When  they  returned  to  America  the 
students  carried  on  extensive  activities 
making  known  their  work  and  their  re- 
actions to  the  program  and  to  the  possi- 
bilities for  American-African  relations. 

Through  discussions  with  African 
leaders  and  with  the  man  in  the  street, 
and  through  work  camps  where  they 
cleared  jungle  and  constructed  schools 
and  water  supply  systems,  the  students 
sought  to  demonstrate  our  respect  for 
Africans  as  individuals  and  our  desire  to 
work  with  them  and  understand  them 
better  in  a  world  which  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  neighborhood  which  de- 
mands increased  mutual  respect  and  re- 
sponsibility among  all  peoples. 

In  Ghana  the  students  constructed  a 
village  school  at  Safo  in  the  heart  of 
Ashantiland.  The  original  goal  of  the 
project  was  a  two-room  school  building. 
When  the  progress  of  the  work  exceeded 
all  expectations,  the  local  chief  called  a 
meeting  of  his  elders  and  people  and 


a  iked  them  to  raise  money  for  enough 
naterials  to  build  a  seven-room  school 
instead.  The  villagers  responded  with 
c  )ntributions  of  an  additional  $2,000  and 
t:  le  project  was  enlarged.  When  the 
group  constructed  a  school  in  Liberia 
tliey  were  besieged  by  delegations  from 
o;her  villages  asking  that  similar  proj- 
e  ;ts  be  initiated  there.  In  Sierra  Leone 
t  le  students  accomplished  an  almost  im- 
p  ossible  task  of  building  a  water  supply 
Si^stem  through  the  jungle  and  using 
e  luipment  that  had  been  brought  in  for 
t  le  job  much  earlier  and  had  been  lying 
around  in  deteriorating  condition. 

Reaction  from  the  students,  from  Af- 
r  can  leaders,  and  from  United  States 
1  jaders  was  highly  favorable.  As  a  sym- 
tol  of  concern  by  Americans  for  the 
\rorld  in  which  they  live.  Crossroads  Af- 
rica was  a  smashing  success.  Knowledge, 
relationships,  and  understanding  be- 
t  ween  peoples  separated  by  thousands  of 
iiiiles  of  ocean  were  tremendously  im- 
I  roved.  Foundations  for  future  rela- 
tionships were  laid  and  American  edu- 
cators and  leaders  were  afforded  the 
c  pportunity  to  garner  knowledge  and  ex- 
I  «rience  to  serve  in  cementing  American- 
i  if rican  ties.  Through  that  new  knowl- 
(dge  they  can  eventually  evolve  those 
economi<r,  educational,  political,  religious, 
i  nd  intercultural  relationships  which  will 
iiccrue  to  the  greatest  mutual  benefit  of 
ioth  Africa  and  the  United  States  and 
thus  strengthen  the  free  world. 
[  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  to  note 
t  Hat  another  Crossroac^  Africa  project 
i  J  being  undertaken— this  time  reaching 
to  10  countries  in  West  Africa.  One- 
hundred  and  ninety  students  will  par- 
ticipate and.  like  the  previous  venture, 
this  one  will  be  under  the  outstanding 

<  irection  of  Dr.  James  H.  Robinson. 

Dr.  Robinson,  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
the  Master  in  Manhattan,  was  the  pio- 
1  leer  and  stimulus  of  the  first  trip.     He  is 

<  ine  of  the  great  spiritual  leaders  in  the 
nation,  and  is  well  known  as  an  author 
J  nd  lecturer.  His  greatest  recognition 
lias  perhaps  come  from  his  magnificent 
T.ork  in  the  field  of  human  relations,  and 
lie  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
iinofiBcial  good  will  ambassadors  the 
1  Jnited  States  has  ever  had. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Dr.  Rob- 
inson's associate  director  in  both  the  pre- 
1  ious  and  forthcoming  ventures  is  a  resi- 
(  ent  of  my  district,  Dr.  Israel  Mowsho- 
1  ritz.  Rabbi  Mowshowitz  is  not  only  the 
minister  of  the  Hillcrest  Jewish  Center, 
in  Queens,  which  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
(lutstanding  religious  congregations,  but 
1  le  is  also  chairman  of  the  International 
J  iffairs  Committee  of  the  New  York 
]  toard  of  Rabbis  and  is  actively  engaged 
i  1  the  splendid  work  of  the  National  Con- 
lerence  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

His  excellent  work  in  community  proj  - 
(cts  and  in  the  good  fight  for  brotherly 
lave  and  the  dignity  of  man  has  earned 
liim  the  deep  affection  and  respect  not 
cnly  of  the  people  of  Queens  but  of  all 
1  i^ho  have  come  to  know  him  or  his  works. 


To  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Mowshowitz,  and 
to  the  organizers  and  students  who  are 
engaged  in  this  wonderful  venture  in  hu- 
man relations,  I  want  to  express  my 
warmest  congratulations  and  commen- 
dations. 


Postmaster  General  Summerfield  Defends 
Request  for  Equitable  Postal  Rates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27, 1960 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25  there  appeared  an  advertisement 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  other  news- 
papers that  criticized  the  Postmaster 
Greneral  with  respect  to  his  proposal  for 
increased  postage  rates.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  General  Summerfield  asking  for 
an  explanation  if  he  cared  to  make  one. 
I  am  including  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  together  with  his 
statement  in  reply  thereto : 

Mat  36.  1960. 
Hon    AJtTHUR  E.  Summerfield. 
The  Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  DC. 

Dear  General  Summerfield:  The  Bxislness 
Mall  Foundation,  130  East  Wth  Street.  New 
York.  NY.,  haa  Inserted  a  full  page  ad  on 
page  D-5  of  the  Washington  Poet  for  Wednes- 
day, May  25,  1960,  entitled,  "How  Much  Does 
Your  Mall  Mean  to  You?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  several  of  the  state- 
ments contained  In  this  full  page  adver- 
tisement are  conflicting  with  some  of  the 
testimony  that  has  been  presented  to  our 
committee  during  the  current  hearings  on 
the  proposed  postal  rate   Increases. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  the  contents  of  this  advertisement. 

With  kind  person  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edward  H.  Rees. 


Statement  by  Postmaster  General  Arthur 
E.  Summerfield  in  Response  to  an  In- 
QUiRT  From  Congressman  Edward  Rees 
uF  Kansas,  Ranking  Minority  Member  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

COMMimE 

A  selfish  interest  groxip  which  Is  enjoying 
a  huge,  hidden  postal  subsidy  at  the  expense 
of  all  American  taxpayers  has  today  begun  a 
campaign  to  perpetuate  that  subsidy  by  at- 
tacking without  conscience  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department,  and  thus  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  attack  is  made  in  full  page  advertise- 
ments by  a  group  of  members  of  the  direct 
mail  industry,  whose  enjoyment  of  postal 
rate  subsidies  has  totaled  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollar*  during  recent  years. 

This  advertisement  is  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  the  American  people  and  the 
Members  of  Congress.  It  Is  filled  with  mis- 
statements of  fact,  false  innuendoes,  and 
muddled  doubletalk. 

It  piously  masquerades  as  a  statement  in 
the  public  Interest,  never  once  making  ref- 
erence to   the  special  purpose  of  its  spon- 
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sors,  which  U  to  persuade  public  taxpayers 
to  continue  paying  a  large  part  of  the  spon- 
sors' own  postal  costs. 

It  does  not  state,  for  example,  that  76  per- 
cent or  more  of  all  the  mall  handled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  business  mall.  Nor 
does  It  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  re- 
.<:pon8ible  business  oommtinlty  of  the  Na- 
tion has  expnased  Its  support  at  the  postal 
rate  Increase  sought  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  continue  to  fight 
for  equitable  postage  rates  on  all  classes  of 
mall  which  will  place  the  Department  on  a 
more  nearly  self-supporting  basis,  by  elim- 
inating these  unconscionable  subsidies  and 
providing  fairer  treatment  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 


library  Senricet  Act 


ExrrarsiON  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  shall  soon 
be  called  upon  to  extend  the  so-called 
Library  Servlc«B  Act.  Our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  already  have 
done  so.  The  other  body  passed  their  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar — another  5 
years  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  at 
$7.5  million  annually. 

My  good  friend  fr<xn  Ohio,  a  former 
Member  of  this  House.  Cliff  Clevenger, 
said  many  times: 

There  Is  nothing  as  permanent  as  a  tempo- 
rary agency  in  Washington. 

Cliff  was  a  statesman  with  rare  in- 
sight into  things  to  come. 

The  Recx>rd  for  May  26,  1960,  on  page 
11210,  contains  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  the  other  body.  Listen  to  this  lan- 
guage, Mr.  Speaker: 

Prolonging  the  life  of  this  law  Is  necessary 
If  we  are  to  carry  on  the  great  eflfort  to  bring 
better  public  library  service  to  the  rural 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  am  sometimes  impressed  by  the  New 
York  Times  editorials.  This  is  what  they 
said  in  1956,  as  shown  in  the  Cohgrks- 
sioNAL  Recokd  of  May  8  of  that  year: 

The  library  services  bill  is  now  before  the 
House.     The  list  of  sponsors  is  bipartisan. 

This  bill  would  grant  a  total  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion a  year  for  5  years  to  States  matching  the 
grants.  The  objective  Is  to  bring  books 
and  other  library  services  to  rural  families 
who  have  none  at  all,  and  to  Improve  library 
services  for  an  additional  63  million  Ameri- 
cans whose  libraries  are  inadequate.  The 
States  and  localities  will  have  complete  au- 
thority under  the  program  established  by  the 
bill. 

In  the  great  cities  we  are  accustomed  to 
impressive  library  service.  Our  cousins  in 
the  villages  and  on  the  farms  are  entitled  to 
it  too.  This  legislation  would  stimulate  the 
extension  services  of  the  various  States  and 
the  regional  cooperative  services  based  on 
metropolitan  centers.  Ttis  funds  proposed 
are  modest,  the  period  limited.  It  is  believed 
that  local  conuaunitlas  in  rural  areas,  having 
tasted  the  advantages  of  good  libraries,  would 


then  wish  to  continue  the  services  with  local 
and  State  funds. 

There  are  some.  I  am  afraid,  who 
rather  blindly  follow  this  great  news- 
paper of  Metropolitan  New  York.  May 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  be  counted 
among  those  who  follow  them  down  the 
aisle.  You  see,  they  said  "the  period 
limited." 

Now,  in  the  Record  of  May  26.  1960, 
is  another  editorial  which  I  include  with 
these  remarks : 

(FYom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  12,  1960] 
For  Rural  Libraries 

Public  Law  84-957,  which  expires  June  30, 
1961,  is  known  as  the  Library  Services  Act. 
It  was  enacted  In  1956  to  provide  such  services 
to  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  The  act 
authorized  $7,500,000  annually  for  5  years 
for  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

Behind  these  sentences  lie  4  years  of  con- 
structive activity  by  the  State  library  ex- 
tension agencies,  which  by  means  of  State 
and  Federal  moneys  have  brought  library 
services  to  SO  million  Americans  in  oom- 
miuiltles  of  10.000  or  less  that  never  had  any 
library  service  or  enjoyed  only  inadequate 
services.  The  Library  Services  Act  has 
brought  to  Alabama  fotir  new  regional  li- 
braries, to  Idaho  the  first  trained  adminis- 
trator for  the  State  library,  to  Mississippi  a 
statewide  conference  on  book  selection,  to 
Ohio  bookmobile  grants  to  five  counties,  to 
West  Virginia  centralised  book-ordering 
services. 

The  multiplicity  of  libraries  in  the  great 
urban  centers  dulls  the  senses  to  the  want 
of  the  rural  areas.  In  order  to  help  the 
rural  areas  continue  their  newly  established 
services  S.  2830  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress. This  bill  Is  an  amendment  to  the 
Library  Services  Act.  Its  purpose  is  to  ex- 
tend for  5  more  years  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  In  order  to  continue  the 
services  already  developed  and  also  to  bring 
them  to  at  least  40  million  people  who  as 
yet  have  not  received  them.  Unless  S.  2830 
Is  acted  on  favorably  In  this  Congress  there 
win  be  no  consideration  for  funds  for  li- 
brary services  for  the  1961-62  fiscal  year.  It 
Is  hoped  that  this  bill,  which  has  the  back- 
ing of  52  Senators,  will  find  the  remaining 
support  necessary  for  enactment. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  "Consistency, 
thou  art  a  Jewel." 

In  1956  the  Times  said : 

The  funds  proposed  are  modest,  the  period 
limited. 

In  1960  they  say: 

Unless  S.  2830  is  acted  on  favorably  in  this 
Congress  there  will  be  no  consideration  for 
funds  for  library  services  for  the  1961-62 
fiscal  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this  bill,  which 
has  the  backing  of  52  Senators,  will  find 
the  remaining  support  necessary  for  enact- 
ment. 

The  debate,  as  is  foimd  in  the  Record 
of  May  8,  1956,  is  most  interesting.  May 
I  quote  what  some  of  my  colleagues  had 
to  say  at  that  time: 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 

COLMER]  : 

"nie  passage  of  the  library  services  bill 
would  mean  a  greatly  accelerated  program  of 
lllN-ary  development  In  my  State  during  the 
5  years  of  the  program.  This  legislation 
will  provide  the  stimulation  needed  to  in- 
crease the  interest  and  support  necessary  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  so  that  our  public 
libraries  can  take  their  important  place  in 
our  educational  HyBtem. 


The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Landrum]  : 

Emphasize  again.  wUl  you,1;hat  this  bill  Is 
for  a  5-year  period  and  Is  to  serve  as  a  stim- 
ulus only.  It  is  hoped  and  believed  by  those 
who  appeared  before  this  committee  that 
these  subdivisions  of  the  States  and  the 
States,  once  the  service  becomes  available, 
the  people  wUl  not  be  without  It  again. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes]  : 

This  is  a  program  which  lasts  for  5  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Elliott] : 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  providing  the  small 
amount  of  $7 'a  million  per  year  for  5  years, 
I  want  to  hazard  the  prediction  that  at  the 
end  of  the  5-year  period  the  system  of  ren- 
dering library  services  by  bookmobile  will 
have  spread  all  over  rural  America. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Smith]  : 

The  people  know  of  the  terminal  phase  of 
this  •legislation.  Already  their  plans  have 
been  laid  with  that  in  mind.  Ihey  have 
known  that  what  State  aid  they  had,  small 
as  it  has  of  necessity  been,  involved  in  the 
ever-present  necessity  of  sui}portlng  them- 
selves. With  Federal  funds,  they  face  the 
same  realistic  approach. 

The  gentleman  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Young]: 

The  library  services  bill  will  stimulate  li- 
brary development  during  its  5  years.  We 
are  for  the  library  services  bill,  because  it  is 
terminal  legislation. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  MerrowI: 

This  development  needs  to  be  done  on  a 
large  scale  throug^ut  the  country  and  can 
be  brought  about  within  the  5-year  program 
of  the  library  services  bill.  Such  systems 
win  be  able  to  carry  on  the  services  after  the 
Federal  help  Is  withdrawn. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]: 

The  proposed  program  would  be  limited  to 
5  years.  We  have  proof  that  after  this  period 
a  niral  library  service  program  is  most  likely 
to  be  continued  through  local  and  StaAe 
support. 

The  gentleman  fron  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  : 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  our  people  are  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  5  years  with  good  li- 
braries staffed  by  well-trained  personn^  ded- 
icated to  serving  the  people,  they  will  never 
want  to  do  without  them  again.  I  believe 
that  when  Federal  funds  cease  after  the 
5th  year,  the  States  and  the  communities 
will  somehow  find  other  sources  of  revenue 
to  continue  the  services  they  have  learned 
to  appreciate.  ■* 

The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Bumsidel : 

It  provides  a  terminal  date  of  5  years  from 
passing  for  the  completion  of  the  program. 
It  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  continuing  Fed- 
eral-aid program.  Community  and  State 
leaders  as  well  as  librarians  are  convinced 
that  the  help  over  a  5-year  period  will  re- 
duce the  problem  for  the  States  and  local 
governments  to  where  they  can  easily  finish 
the  Job  in  this  generation. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albzrt] : 

It  Is  contemplated  that  during  the  6-year 
period  the  States  and  local  communities  will 
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develop  their  own  library-service  plans  which 
will  permit  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  dis- 
continue its  work  in  this  field. 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Roberts  ] : 

The  duration  of  the  program  is  5  years. 
This  is  adequate  time  for  the  States  to  im- 
dertake  positive  programs.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  once  the  programs  are  started  during 
the  5-year  pericKl,  Federal  assistance  will  no 
longer  be  needed. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  : 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  stimulate  the 
States  in  helping  them  move  forward  and 
getting  started  those  that  have  not  started. 

The^gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  BoLAND] : 

There  fs  no  doubt  it  will  demonstrate  the 
tremendous  value  of  a  good  library  system  re- 
sulting In  the  local  communities  carrying  the 
load  when  the  Federal  grants  have  ceased. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Haysl: 

It  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  grant-in-aid  is  to  stimulate  a 
service,  not  to  underwrite  It  or  to  per- 
manently assume  a  share  of  it.  I  am  sure 
we  all  applaud  the  5-year  limitation.  As  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  I  became  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  the  Federal  Government's  involve- 
ment In  grant-in-aid  programs  which  were 
difficult  to  terminate  and  this  bill  may  help 
to  reverse  that  tendency. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
former  Representative  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Heselton,  closed  the  debate 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  said : 

I  wish  I  could  believe  that  this  will  be  only 
a  5-year  temporary  program  of  Federal  as- 
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s  [stance  with  the  result  the  ma.orlty  of  the 
committee  foresees  that  it  will  be  "carried  on 
ii  the  future  by  State  and  local  communi- 
ties without  Federal  assistance."  That  is 
1  ot  the  record,  the  undisputed  history  of 
I'ederal  assistance  programs.  Even  though 
1  Bw  of  us  may  be  here  to  make  the  further 

<  ecision,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in   1961 

<  iongress  will  be  asked  to  continue  the  pro- 
{ ram,  unless  we  here  this  afternoon  decide 
1  bat  this  is  the  time  when  we  must  make 
the  full  results  clear,  of  the  constant  Impalr- 
iient  upon  the  self-respect,  the  initiative, 
s  nd  the  Incentive  of  our  own  people,  through 
1  heir  State  and  local  governments,  when  they 
( an  do  as  well  or  better  for  themselves  than 
they  can  through  the  Federal  Government. 

No  prophet  ever  uttered  a  more  truth - 
:  ul  statement. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  State  of  Ohio, 
We  have  an  intangible  tax  law.  Last 
3  ear  Ohio  paid  $31,308,102  in  intangible 
lax  and  from  this  amount  $21,261,612, 
or  37.91  percent  of  the  total,  was  dis- 
ributed  to  libraries. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  we  must 
l»ass  on  Federal  funds  for  the  States  or 
I  lur  people  may  become  illiterate.  Even 
hough  $21,261,612  goes  to  our  libraries 
:  rom  State  funds  in  Ohio,  I  guess  I  am 
;  upc>osed  to  believe  that  they  could  not 
operate  without  the  $270,635  Ohio  re- 
ceives in  this  grant-in-aid. 

Ridiculous?    Of  course  it  is  ridiculous. 
X)  we  believe  in  States  rights  or  do  we 
lot?    If  we  do.  we  must  recognize  State 
1  esponsibility.     And  I  submit  that  one 
<if  those  responsibilities  is  to  take  care 
(if    our    libraries.     How    about   endow- 
nents?    I  wish  we  could  list  them  State 
)y  State,  county  by  county.    Grants-in- 
iiid  are  the  Frankenstein  that  has  de- 
voured    self-respect,     self-government. 


and  Federal  fiscal  responsibility.    Let  us 
face  up  to  it  now, 

I  include  in  my  remarks  an  article 
covering  the  Intangible  tax  distribution 
in  Ohio.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
it.  Do  they,  or  do  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
think  we  need  an  extension  of  the  tem- 
porary Library  Services  Act? 

Intangiblk  Tax  Incxeases — Municipal 
Participation  Decreases 

A  recent  news  release  from  the  office  of 
State  Auditor  James  A.  Rhodes  disclosed  that 
public  libraries  received  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  $31.3  million  in  county  in- 
tangible taxes  paid  by  Ohloans  last  year. 

Reports  filed  with  State  Auditor  James  A. 
Rhodes  by  county  auditors  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  intangible  taxes  paid  at  the  court 
houses  show  that  libraries  received  921.261.- 
612  out  of  the  $31,308,102  distributed.  This 
was  67.91  percent  of  the  total,  and  a  quarter- 
million  more  than  they  got  In  1958. 

City  and  village  governments  received 
$8.2.51.114  or  28.35  percent:  county  govern- 
mpiits.  $1,558,077.  or  4  9  percent. 

The  State  of  Ohio  received  $78.339  84  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  the  balance  of 
$158,959  went  mostly  to  park  districts,  or 
was  not  distributed 

The  libraries'  share  of  the  county  in- 
tangible tax  ranged  from  27.9  percent  of  the 
total  In  Geauga  C!ounty  to  99  75  percent  In 
10  counties  as  follows:  Allen.  Gallia.  Guern- 
sey, Hocking.  Lawrence.  Morgan,  Paulding, 
Perry.  Vinton,  and  Warren. 

Cuyahoga  County  which  collects  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  county  Intangible 
tax  topped  all  the  large  counties  In  the 
amount  and  the  percentage  that  went  to 
libraries.  $6,981,000,  or  87  21  percent  of  the 
total  distributed. 

In  Hamilton  County  libraries  got  37.21 
percent;  In  Franklin,  81  percent;  Lucas, 
74  83  percent;  Montgomery.  66  14  percent; 
Summit,  65  2  percent;  Stark,  73  38  percent; 
Mahoning,  81  77  percent. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  oKxooar 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPHBBENTATIVBB 

Friday,  May  27.  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
hearings  recently  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Time,  Inc.,  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing  "some  questions 
and  answers  on  post  office  matters."  He 
challenged  Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  to  deny  the  facts  contained  as 
premises  in  these  questions  and  the  flat 
affirmations  or  negations  contained  in 
the  answers. 

Chairman  Tom  Mttrrat,  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
granted  my  request  that  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  be  asked  to  comment  on  these 
questions  and  answers  and  that  his  com- 
ments be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  in- 
cluded hereafter  under  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

OmcE  Mattes  s 

1.  Did  Deputy  Postmaster  Oeneral  Stans 
testify  before  this  committee  In  1957  that 
there  are  costs  aggregating  millions  of  dol- 
lars (examples  given  alone  totaling  over  $200 
million)  spread  across  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  mall  which  should  only  be 
charged  to  first-class  mall?    Tes. 

2.  Did  Ur.  llatirlce  Stans  subsequently  see 
to  It  that  the  proper  accounting  procedures 
be  Instituted  to  rectify  the  errors?    No. 

3.  Does  the  Poet  Ofllce  iise  the  concept  of 
out -of -pocket  costs  and  less  than  fully  aUo- 
cated  costs  when  It  appears  before  other 
Government  agencies?    Yes. 

'  4.  Has  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  publicly 
recognized  that  the  principle  of  out-of- 
pocket  costs  must  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  second-class  mall?     Yes. 

5.  When  supplying  you  with  figures  on 
individual  publications  In  second-class  mall, 
did  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  such 
publications?   No. 

6.  Exhibit  1-B.  page  21,  of  the  1050  CkJst 
Ascertainment  Report  shows  a  breakdown 
of  the  various  subclasslficatlons  of  second- 
class   mall    in    which    expenses   are    termed 

"actual."     Are   they    "actual"?     No. 

7.  Does  the  cost  ascertainment  system  al- 
locate coats  only  to  the  general  classes  of 
mall  and  therefore  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
subclasslficatlons  of  second-class  mall  based 
solely  on  statistical  averages  and  not  on  solid 
cost  accounting?   Tes. 

8.  Does  the  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
second-class  subgroups  give  full  credit  to 
those  groups  where  more  complete  advanced 
preparation  of  the  mail  Is  more  feasible  and 
Is  performed?     No. 

9.  Does  the  use  of  statistical  averages  mis- 
allocate  whole  cost  categories  such  as  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  city  delivery  carrier  costs 
to  free-in-cotinty  mail  which  by  definition 
cannot  receive  such  service?    Tes. 

10.  Does  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  have 
a  cost  system  which  jirovidee  for  the  costing 
of  individual  publications?    No. 

11.  Did  the  Post  Ofllce  use  simple  average 
cost  statistics  for  all  of  second  class  when 
attempting  to  compute  the  individual  costs 
of  handling  Life?    Tes. 

12.  Did  the  UM  of  simple  averages  sub- 
stantially overstate  the  cost  of  transptw^lng 
Life  In  the  mallBt  Tes. 


13.  Did  the  uae  of  sim^ple  averages  sub- 
stantially overstate  the  cost  of  delivering 
Life  on  rural  routes?    Tss. 

14.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  conclusion  by 
any  competent  analyst  that  the  handling 
and  Bortation  of  pieces  is  the  primary  cost 
element  in  maU  costs,  did  the  Postmaster 
General  ever  testify  to  this  fact  prior  to  this 
year?     No. 

16.  Is  this  fact  clearly  highlighted  in  the 
recently  released  "Survey  of  Postal  Bates" 
and  did  we  not  testify  to  this  very  fact  In 
1957?     Yes.  ^ 

16.  Is  it  a  fact  that  th^  larger  the  circula- 
tion of  a  magazine  the  more  complete  the  ad- 
vanced preparation  of  mall  before  entering 
can  be  made?    Yes. 

17.  Is  it  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  average 
cost  per  piece  of  handling  a  larger  circula- 
tion magazine  with  complete  advanced  prep- 
aration is  less  than  the  average  cost  per 
piece  of  handling  a  small  circulation  maga- 
zine which  cannot  effect  substantial  ad- 
vanced preparation?    Yes. 

18.  Was  this  important  fact  given  effect 
to  in  the  Poet  Ofllce  calculations  of  handling 
Life?     No. 

19.  Since  the  cost  per  piece  Is  the  most  im- 
portant element,  is  not  the  second-class  rate 
structure  which  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
weight  discriminatory  against  heavier  pieces? 
Yes. 

20.  Dees  the  recently  released  "Survey  of 
Postal  Rates"  point  up  this  fact  on  page  67 
by  stating  that  a  disproportionate  share  falls 
on  the  heavier  weight  publications?    Yes. 

31.  Does  the  "Survey  of  Postal  Rates" 
state  that  the  rates  on  40  percent  of  second- 
class  mall  have  not  been  changed  since  1928 
and  the  rates  on  20  percent  have  not  been 
changed  since  1870-86?    Tes. 

22.  Did  the  Poet  Ofllce  advocate  and  testify 
In  1957  that  second-class  maU  should  pay 
60  percent  of  the  costs  allocated  to  it  under 
their  present  methods  of  cost  ascertainment? 
Yes. 

23.  Did  the  Poet  Office  advocate  and  testify 
In  1957  that  third-class  maU  should  pay 
75  percent  of  the  costs  allocated  xinder  their 
present  methods  of  cost  ascertaltunent?    Yes. 

24.  Has  the  Post  Office  followed  up  its 
advocacy  by  peparing  a  consistent  set  of 
cost  figures  and  releasing  them  at  all  times 
to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  and 
to  the  press?    No. 

25.  Do  the  Poet  Office  figures  show  that 
free-ln-county  mall  in  1959  furnished  zero 
revenue  and  cost  the  Post  Office  115,444,933 
to  handle?    Yes. 

26.  Does  the  Post  Office  assert  that  the 
only  public  service  cost  for  this  category  is 
»830,000?     Yes. 

27.  Does  the  Post  Office  leave  the  balance 
of  914,600,000  as  a  deficit  in  second-class 
mall  to  be  assessed  In  theory  against  the 
other  users  of  second-class  mall?     Yes. 

28.  Does  the  Postal  Policy  Act  state  that 
the  entire  loss  should  be  removed  as  a 
public  service  cost?    Yes. 

29.  Does  the  Postal  PoUcy  Act  state  that 
no  user  or  group  of  users  of  the  mails  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  an  intended  subsidy 
of  this  natiu-e?    Yes. 

30.  Is  the  Post  Office  contradicting  both 
the  law  and  reasonable  logic  when  it  handles 
costs  in  this  way?     Yes. 

31.  Do  the  Post  Office  figures  for  1050 
show  an  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues 
for  exempt  publications  ot  $60,126,022  and 
does  the  Post  Office  assert  that  only  $8,- 
004,000  is  a  public  service  cost  leaving  the 
balance  as  a  part  of  the  second-class  deficit 
to  be  paid  for  by  other  users?     Yes. 

32.  Do  the  questions  and  answers  Noe. 
28,  29,  and  30  apply  to  this  case  as  well? 
Yes. 

33.  Do  the  Post  Office  figtires  for  1060  show 
an  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues  for 
exempt  clasn-oom  puMlcatlons  of  $8,757,631 


and  does  the  Post  Ofllce  assert  that  only 
$324,000  is  a  pubUc  service  cost  leavlzg  the 
balance  as  part  of  the  seocxul-eUaB  deficit 
to  be  paid  for  by  other  users?    Tee. 

34.  Do  the  questions  and  answers  Nos.  28, 
20,  and  30  apply  to  this  case  as  well?     Yes. 

36.  Have  the  McKlnsey  report  conclusions 
that  additional  postal  rate  Increases  can  be 
easily  passed  along  or  absOTbed  been  con- 
firmed by  the  mall  users  who  have  testified 
here?     No. 

36.  Do  the  indexes  quoted  by  McKlnsey  on 
paper  and  hotirly  wage  Increases  take  any  ac- 
count whatsoever  of  efllciencies  put  into  ef- 
fect by  industry  to  help  to  offset  such  in- 
creases?   No. 

37.  Is  the  Consumers  Price  Index  up  less 
than  10  percent  from  1958  to  10SO  and  is  the 
Post  Office  cost  for  handUng  a  first-class  let- 
ter up  over  33  percent  in  the  same  time' 
Yes. 

38.  Can  It  be  said  that  Post  Office  ef- 
ficiencies compare  at  all  favorably  with  the 
progress  of  the  private  economy?    No. 

39.  Has  the  Poet  Ofllce  testified  before  you 
that  its  operation  is  still  essentially  manual 
and  very  few  modern  machines  even  exist 
today?    Yes. 

40.  Since  the  handling  of  first-class  mail  Is 
a  granted  monopoly  should  the  mall  users 
and  the  Congress  demand  greater  cost  ef- 
ficiencies so  that  constant  increases  of  postal 
rates  is  not  the  only  method  to  balance  the 
postal  budget?    Yes. 


Bariaf  Criticizes  Report  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   KKVAOA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  my  bill  H.R. 
9802,  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  approving  plans,  spec- 
ifications, and  estimates  for  a  specified 
portion  of  a  route  on  the  Interstate 
System  in  Nevada,  and  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther obligation  or  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  connection  with  such  route. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  investigating  the 
Federal  aid  interstate  highway  program, 
and  another  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  House  Public  Works  CMnmittee, 
explaining  the  many  errors  in  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. TTie  full  content  of  both  letters 
follows  : 

Mat  18,  1060. 
Hon.  Chaklbb  a.  Buoklet, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkax  Colleague:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Congressman 
JouN  A.  Blatnos,  who  is  not  only  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  investigating  the  inter- 
state highway  program  but  who  also  chair- 
manned  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Government  Operations, 
which  subconunlttee  Investigated  the  Reno 
situation. 

As  I  told  Mr.  BiATNix,  I  am  really  tired  of 
being  dictated  to  by  the  executive  branch  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  osnoM 
IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPHBBENTATIVBB 

Friday,  May  27.  1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
hearings  recently  the  executive  vice 
president  of  Time,  Inc.,  inserted  in  the 
record  of  the  hearing  "some  questions 
and  answers  on  post  office  matters."  He 
challenged  Postmaster  General  Summer- 
field  to  deny  the  facts  contained  as 
premises  in  these  questions  and  the  flat 
affirmations  or  negations  contained  in 
the  answers. 

Chairman  Tom  Murray,  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
granted  my  request  that  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  be  asked  to  comment  on  these 
questions  and  answers  and  that  his  com- 
ments be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

The  questions  and  answers  are  In- 
cluded hereafter  under  xinanimous  con- 
sent: 

OmcE  Mattes  s 

1.  Did  Deputy  Postmaster  Oeneral  Stans 
testify  before  thla  committee  In  1957  that 
there  are  coat*  aggregating  millions  of  dol- 
lars (examples  given  alone  totaling  over  $200 
million)  spread  across  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  mall  which  should  only  be 
cliarged  to  flrst-class  mail?    Tes. 

2.  Did  iMr.  llaurice  St&ns  subsequently  see 
to  It  that  the  proper  accounting  procedxires 
be  Instituted  to  rectify  the  errors?    No. 

3.  Does  the  Post  Office  use  the  concept  of 
out-of-pocket  costs  and  less  than  fully  allo- 
cated coats  when  It  appears  before  other 
Government  agencies?    Yes. 

^  4.  Has  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  publicly 
recognized  that  the  principle  of  out-of- 
pocket  costs  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  second-class  mail?     Yes. 

5.  When  supplying  you  with  figures  on 
individual  publications  in  second-class  mail, 
did  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  take  into  con- 
sideration the  out-of-pocket  costs  of  such 
publications?    No. 

6.  Exhibit  1-B.  page  21,  of  the  1958  Ck)et 
Ascertainment  Report  shows  a  breakdown 
of  the  various  subclaaslficationfi  of  second- 
class  mail  in  which  expenses  are  termed 
•actual."     Are  they    "actual"?     No. 

7.  Does  the  cost  ascertainment  system  al- 
locate coete  only  to  the  general  classes  of 
mall  and  therefore  is  the  breakdown  of  the 
subclassiflcatlons  of  second-class  mail  based 
solely  on  statistical  averages  and  not  on  solid 
cost  accounting?   Tes. 

8.  Does  the  statistical  breakdown  of  the 
second-class  subgroups  give  full  credit  to 
those  groups  where  more  complete  advanced 
preparation  of  the  mail  is  more  feasible  and 
Is  performed?     No. 

9.  Does  the  use  of  statistical  averages  mis- 
allocate  whole  cost  categories  such  as  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  city  delivery  carrier  costs 
to  free-in-county  mail  which  by  definition 
cannot  receive  such  servicef   Tes. 

10.  Does  the  Post  Office  Department  have 
a  cost  system  which  jwovldes  for  the  costing 
of  individual  publications?    No. 

11.  Did  the  Post  Office  use  simple  average 
cost  statistics  for  all  of  second  class  when 
attempting  to  compute  the  individual  costs 
of  handling  Life?    Tes. 

12.  Did  the  UM  of  simple  averages  sub- 
stantially overstate  the  cost  of  transp<Mi;ing 
Life  in  the  mallBt  Tes. 


13.  Did  the  uae  of  simple  averages  sub- 
stantially overstate  the  cost  of  delivering 
Life  on  rural  routes?    Tss. 

14.  In  spite  of  the  obvious  conclusion  by 
any  competent  analyst  that  the  ><a.n<mng 
and  aortation  of  pieces  is  the  primary  cost 
element  in  maU  costs,  did  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  ever  testify  to  this  fact  lalor  to  this 
year?     No. 

16.  Is  this  fact  clearly  highlighted  in  the 
recently  released  "Survey  of  Postal  Bates" 
and  did  we  not  testify  to  this  very  fact  In 
1957?     Yes.  ^ 

16.  Is  it  a  fact  that  th^  larger  the  circula- 
tion of  a  magazine  the  more  complete  the  ad- 
vanced preparation  of  mail  before  entering 
can  be  made?    Yes. 

17.  Is  it  a  fact,  therefore,  that  the  average 
cost  per  piece  of  handling  a  larger  circula- 
tion magazine  with  con^lete  advanced  prep- 
aration is  less  than  the  average  cost  per 
piece  of  handling  a  smaU  circulation  maga- 
zine which  cannot  effect  substantial  ad- 
vanced preparation?    Yes. 

18.  Was  this  important  fact  given  effect 
to  in  the  Post  Office  calculations  of  handling 
Life?     No. 

19.  Since  the  cost  per  piece  Is  the  most  im- 
portant element,  is  not  the  second-class  rate 
structure  which  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
weight  discriminatory  against  heavier  pieces? 
Yes. 

20.  Does  the  recently  released  "Survey  of 
Postal  Rates"  point  up  this  fact  on  page  67 
by  stating  that  a  disproportionate  share  falls 
on  the  heavier  weight  publications?    Yes. 

21.  Does  the  "Survey  of  Postal  Rates" 
state  that  the  rates  on  40  percent  of  second- 
class  mall  have  not  been  changed  since  1926 
and  the  rates  on  20  percent  have  not  been 
changed  since  1879-86?    Yes. 

22.  Did  the  Poet  Office  advocate  and  testify 
in  1957  that  second-class  maU  should  pay 
60  percent  of  the  costs  allocated  to  it  under 
their  present  methods  of  cost  ascertainment? 
Yes. 

23.  Did  the  Poet  Office  advocate  and  testify 
In  1957  that  third-class  maU  should  pay 
75  percent  of  the  costs  allocated  under  their 
present  methods  of  cost  ascertainment?    Yes. 

24.  Has  the  Post  Office  followed  up  its 
advocacy  by  pei>aring  a  consistent  set  of 
cost  figures  and  releasing  them  at  all  times 
to  the  proper  committees  of  Congress  and 
to  the  press?    No. 

25.  Do  the  Poet  Office  flgiires  show  that 
free-in-county  mail  in  1969  furnished  zero 
revenue  and  cost  the  Post  Office  116,444,933 
to  handle?    Yes. 

26.  Does  the  Post  Office  assert  that  the 
only  public  service  cost  for  this  category  Is 
$830,000?     Yes. 

27.  Does  the  Post  Office  leave  the  balance 
of  tl4,600,000  as  a  deficit  in  second-class 
mail  to  be  assessed  in  theory  against  the 
other  users  of  second-class  mail?     Yes. 

28.  Does  the  Postal  Policy  Act  state  that 
the  entire  loss  should  be  removed  as  a 
public  service  cost?    Yes. 

29.  Does  the  Postal  PoUcy  Act  state  that 
no  user  or  group  of  users  of  the  malls  should 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  an  Intended  subsidy 
of  this  nature?    Yes. 

30.  Is  the  Post  Office  contradicting  both 
the  law  and  reasonable  logic  when  it  handles 
costs  in  this  way?     Yes. 

31.  Do  the  Post  Office  figures  for  1969 
show  an  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues 
for  exempt  publications  oS  $60,126,922  and 
does  the  Post  Office  assert  that  only  $3,- 
094.000  is  a  public  service  cost  leaving  the 
balance  as  a  part  of  the  seoond-class  deficit 
to  be  paid  for  by  other  users?     Yes. 

32.  Do  the  questions  and  answers  Noe. 
28,  29,  and  30  apply  to  this  case  as  well? 
Yes. 

33.  Do  the  Post  Office  figures  for  1950  show 
an  excess  of  expenses  over  revenues  for 
exempt  clasn-oom  puMicatlons  of  $8,757,631 


and  does  the  Post  OflBce  assert  that  only 
$324,000  Is  a  pubUc  service  cost  leavlzg  the 
balance  as  peat  <a  the  seoond-cUas  deficit 
to  be  paid  for  by  other  users?    Tes. 

34.  Do  the  questions  and  answers  Nos.  28. 
29,  and  SO  apply  to  this  case  as  well?     Yes. 

36.  Have  the  MCKlnsey  report  oonclusions 
that  additional  postal  rate  Increases  can  be 
easily  passed  along  or  absorbed  been  con- 
firmed by  the  mail  users  who  have  testified 
here?     No. 

36.  Do  the  indexes  quoted  by  IfcKinsey  on 
paper  and  hotirly  wage  Increases  take  any  ac- 
count whatsoever  of  efBciencles  put  into  ef- 
fect by  Industry  to  help  to  offset  such  in- 
creases?   No. 

37.  Is  the  Consimiers  Price  Index  up  less 
than  10  percent  from  1958  to  1958  and  is  the 
Poet  Office  cost  for  handUng  a  first-class  let- 
ter up  over  33  percent  in  the  same  time"" 
Yes. 

38.  Can  it  be  said  that  Post  Office  ef- 
ficiencies compare  at  all  favorably  with  the 
progress  of  the  private  economy?    No. 

39.  Has  the  Poet  Office  testified  before  you 
that  its  operation  is  still  essentially  manual 
and  very  few  modern  machines  even  exist 
today?     Yes. 

40.  Since  the  handling  of  first-class  mall  is 
a  granted  monopoly  should  the  mall  users 
and  the  Congress  demand  greater  cost  ef- 
ficiencies so  that  constant  increases  of  postal 
rates  is  not  the  only  method  to  balance  the 
postal  budget?    Yes. 


Bariaf  CnHdztt  Report  of  Secretary 
of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or  mvAOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  copy  of  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  my  bill  H.R. 
9802,  before  the  House  Public  Works 
COTnmlttee,  to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  approving  plans,  spec- 
ifications, and  estimates  for  a  specified 
portion  of  a  route  on  the  Interstate 
System  in  Nevada,  and  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther obligation  or  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  connection  with  such  route. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  special  committee  investigating  the 
Federal  aid  interstate  highway  program, 
and  another  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  House  Public  Works  Cc«nmittee, 
explaining  the  many  errors  in  the  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. TTie  full  content  of  both  letters 
follows: 

Mat  18,  1960. 

Hon.  CHAU.EB  A.  BUOKLET, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Colleague:  I  am  attaching  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  have  addressed  to  Congressman 
JouK  A.  Blatkoe,  who  is  not  only  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  investigating  the  inte- 
state highway  program  but  who  also  chair- 
manned  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
which  subcommittee  investigated  the  Reno 
situation. 

As  I  told  Mr.  Blatnix,  I  am  really  tired  of 
being  dictated  to  by  the  executive  branch  of 
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tlie  OoTeroment.  No  bai  yeceiree  •  favor- 
•ble  departmental  report  tmleaa  It  reflects 
the  pottetoB  of  the  present  administration, 
and  even  a  bill  sodl  as  HH.  8003.  which 
would  stmply  freese  ftirther  funding  of  a 
sectltm  of  Interstate  highway  which  repre- 
sents orer payment  of  minions  of  dollars 
based  on  falstfteatlon  of  sdentlflc  data.  Is 
TliAently  opposed  by  the  Department. 

I  firmly  beUere  that  a  general  review  of 
the  develc^ment  of  and  the  \ise  of  ooet-ben- 
eflt  ratio  should  be  scheduled  before  your 
subeotxmilttee,  because,  I  would  say  without 
hesitation,  the  abuse  of  cost-benefit  ratio  1b 
responsible  for  more  planned  waste  In  the 
Interstate  program  than  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate Federal  controls,  (X  In  fact  any  other 
area  of  Inquiry  that  might  be  scheduled  by 
your  subccHnmlttee. 

Again,  I  officially  request  the  opportunity 
to  appear  before  the  John  Blatnlk  subcom- 
mittee to  testify  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Waltb  S.  Baunq. 
Congressman  for  Nevada. 

Mat  18. 1900. 
Hon.  John  A.  Blatnik, 
Chairman,     Special     Subcomm.ittee,     Public 

Works  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Collkacttk:  I  have  carefully  read  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  Ck)mmerce  on  my 
bill  H.R.  9802  "to  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Ck>mmerce  from  approving  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  a  specified  portion 
of  a  route  od  the  Interstate  System  in  Nevada, 
and  to  prohibit  further  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  in  connection 
with  such  route." 

This  report  is  nothing  but  a  lot  of  gob- 
bledygook.  First  of  all,  I  should  like  to 
make  reference  to  House  Repcurt  292  of  the 
86th  Ck>ngrees,  1st  seaslon.  which  la  a  re- 
port based  on  bearings  before  your  sub- 
committee luider  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations  during  the  early 
months  of  1956  In  Reno.  Now.  let  us  take 
several  of  the  points  covered  in  your  report: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  his  letter 
oS  May  12  sUted  that  "the  action  of  the 
State  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
was  supported  in  a  report  by  the  Conunlttee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  of  April  23,  1969, 
and  based  upon  a  hearing  held  by  that  com- 
mittee in  Reno  In  February.  1959.  The  oc»n- 
mlttee  also  found  that  there  had  been  no  il- 
legal procedures  followed  by  either  the  State 
highway  department  or  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  in  the  selection  and  approval  of 
the  route." 

1.  On  page  15  of  your  report,  in  discussing 
"notice  of  public  hearings"  you  oonunent 
that  "the  above  notice  could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  being  'chuck  full  of  Information.' 
The  designation  ■IN-001-1(12)'  may  have 
some  significance  to  the  State  highway  de- 
partment, but  very  little  to  the  public — the 
newspaper  notice  in  itself  would  appear  to 
be  Insiifficient."  For  legal  purposes  an  in- 
sertion in  a  newspaper  is  sufficient  public 
notice.  I  doubt  seriously  whether  distri- 
bution to  a  subscription  list,  as  was  done 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  would  satisfy 
the  legal  concept  of  "public  notice." 

2.  On  page  17,  of  your  report,  in  discuss- 
ing "Line  J — Verdi:  Coercion  and  Pressiure," 
you  commented  "The  statements  contained 
in  the  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Washoe 
County  Board  of  Commissioners  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Biuvau  of  Public  Roads  were 
obviously  designed  to  influence  action  that 
accorded  with  earlier  State  and  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  approval  of  line  J.  Certainly  a 
locsi  body  faced  with  a  telegram  that  line  J 
is  the  'only  location  acceptable  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  Interstate  funds'  baa  little  room 
for  deliberation."  Tou  attached  no  sinister 
motives  to  the  action  of  the  Bureau  !n  the 
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a1  ove  regard.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Bu- 
rs lu's  motivations  had  anything  to  do  with 
tte  matter.  Influence  la  tnfluenee,  coercion 
aid  pressure  remain  unciianged  by  motlva- 
tlim,  and  the  fact  remains  that  Vb.t  Bureau 
cA  Public  Roads  did  coerce  or  Inflnence.  as 
yt  u  may  wish  to  label  It,  the  board  of  coun- 
ty commissioners  In  their  approval  of  line 
J- -Verdi.  This  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of 
IS  56-58. 
3.  The  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1958- 
requlres  that  the  economic  Impact  be 
cc^nsldered  In  route  selections.  On  page  14 
yoxir  report,  xmder  the  caption  "Economic 
you  commented  that  "Except  for 
testimony  on  tax  revenue  loss  to  Reno, 
the  result  of  approval  of  the  Third  Street 
the  record  contains  little  discussion 
the  economic  effects  with  respect  to  the 
area  presented  by  witnesses  support- 
the  routing  In  that  area;  but  testimony 
local  and  State  officials  is  silent  on  this 
Now,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
that  '"The  conunlttee  (Committee  on 
G^venunent  Operations]  also  found  that 
had  been  no  illegal  procedvures  fol- 
by  either  the  State  highway  depart- 
or  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the 
and  approval  of  the  route."  My 
H.R.  9802,  covers  both  line  J-Verdi  and 
T^d  Street.  Reno.  I  maintain  that  the 
s  report  is  not  based  on  fact  and, 
has  absolutely  no  value.  Fur- 
I  have  had  con^puted  the  cost-benefit 
radios  based  on  accepted  mathemaXical  for- 
and  the  figures  {Mresented  to  your  com- 
by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
on  page  10  of  House  Report  292  and 
folind  that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  of  4.6,  line 
as  tabled,  is  grossly  exaggerated  and  I 
h4ve  charged  that  the  Biireau  of  Public 
;  falsified  scientific  and  engineering 
d4ta  in  their  testimony  before  your  com- 
This  charge  remains  unrefuted  and 
for  the  past  several  months.  Tet  in 
report  on  page  13  under  "Comments" 
note  that  in  nuktters  requiring  tech- 
knowledge  great  reliance  is  placed  on 
opinion  and  that  "the  failure  of  the 
Ndrth  Rim  proponents  to  present  expert 
ofinion  to  support  their  position  in  this 
technical  matter  militates  against 
greater  weight  to  this  position. 
I.  Agam  on  page  17  of  House  Report  292, 
J — Verdi:  Coercion  and  pressure,"  you 
'the  record  is  not  clear  as  to  why  the 
approved  line  J  in  advance  of  the  pub- 
hearings  nor  why  the  Bureau  of  Public 
had  acquiesced  (on  February  21,  1957) 
State  approval  in  advance  of  these  hear- 
I  am  at  an  absolute  loss  to  know  why 
your  Judgment  this  was  not  inunediately 
recognized  as  a  violation  of  law.  Under  Sec- 
116.1:  Declarations  of  Policy  With  Re- 
to  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program,  sub- 
(c)  Public  Hearings,  It  is  clearly 
stilted  that  "any  State  highway  department 
wtich  submits  plans  for  a  Federal  aid  high- 
project  involving  the  bypassing  of,  or 
g<^ng  through,  any  city,  town  or  village, 
her  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  shall 
cek-tlfy  to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Roads 
tqat  It  has  had  public  hearings,  or  has 
the  opportunity  for  such  hearings, 
has  considered  the  economic  effects  of 
a  location."  This  requires  no  further 
or  clarification,  the  law  is  clearly 
and  the  facts  are  clearly  in  violation 
again  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  based 
House  Report  292,  said  that  "the  com- 
also  found  that  there  had  been  no 
irregular  procedures  followed  by  either  the 
highway  department  or  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Rofuts  in  the  selection  and  approval 
the  route."  This  statement  was  again 
lilted  from  the  committee  report. 

I  maintain  that  our  leading  engineers  and 

so-called   experts  are  charged  with   a 

grave  responsibility,  and  falsification  of 
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tedmleal  data  1*  %  Tkdatloti  of  XhB  hl^iest 
order.  The  selection  of  the  Third  Street 
route  was  accomplished  largely  through  the 
submission  of  technical  data,  while  the 
failure  of  the  North  Rim  proponents  to  pre- 
sent expert  opinion  to  support  ttaelr  posi- 
tion In  this  very  technical  matter  militated 
against  according  greater  weight  to  that  posi- 
tion. DLstortad  and  falsified  expert  opinion 
is  far  more  damaging  than  no  expert  opinion 
at  all.  We  must  raise  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
country,  both  at  public  and  private  levels, 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that,  in  your  further 
investigations  of  the  Interstate  highway 
scandals  you  will  look  beyond  the  word  of 
so-called  experts  and  no  longer  accept  their 
word  In  blind  faith.  I  shall,  of  cotirse,  con- 
tinue to  oppose  any  further  planning  or  con- 
struction of  that  section  of  Interstate  high- 
way described  In  my  bUl,  HJEl.  9802,  with  all 
the  strength  that  I  possess. 

I  am  tired  of  having  Congress  run  by  re- 
ports from  bureaus  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Congress  en- 
acts laws  and  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  the 
people  who  pay  the  bills  and  if  we  in  Con- 
gress are  to  consider  the  views  of  the  execu- 
tive departments.  It  is  their  responsibility  to 
report  to  us  truthfully  and  accurately  which. 
In  the  Instant  case,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  failed  to  do.  Since  cost-benefit 
ratios  are  given  so  much  credence  in  the 
selection  of  specific  routing  I  urge  that  your 
committee  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
subject. 

Sincerely, 

Walteb  S.  Baking, 
Congressman  for  Nevada. 

PS — Please  consider  this  as  an  ofllclal  re- 
quest to  appear  before  your  conunlttee  on 
cost-benefit  abuses. 


A  New  Honor  for  Senator  Bartlett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  washinqtow 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27, 1960 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  honor,  that  of  doctorate  of  laws, 
has  been  conferred  upon  our  colleague. 
Senator  E.  L.  (Bob)  Bartlktt  of  Alaska. 

This  is  even  more  meaningful  when 
we  consider  that  the  high  honor  was 
given  by  the  University  of  Alaska. 

None  can  know  more  than  Alaskans 
themselves  the  key  role  played  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  in  achieving 
statehood  and  bringing  Alaska  into  the 
family  of  States  in  our  Union. 

Thus  my  pleasure  at  this  time  to  ask 
the  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
made  by  Senator  Bartlett  on  the  mem- 
orable occasion  when  this  doctorate  of 
laws  was  presented  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Senator  E.  L.  BASTLrrr,  Univkr- 
STTY  or  Alaska,  Mat  23,  1960 

I  take  my  theme  this  day  from  the  recent 
and  alarming  events  which  have  so  shattered 
the  hopes  of  the  world  for  peace.  We  had 
looked  forward  with  a  measiured  degree  of 
optimism  to  a  lessening  of  tensions  which 
have  been  building  up  over  the  years,  layer 
by  layer,  almost  to  the  brsakii^  point.  Now 
the  leader  of  the  Soviet  Government  has,  in 
response   to   God   knows  what  pressures  or 
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desires,  seen  fit  in  loud  and  angry  and  un- 
reasonable words  to  end  the  sxmimit  con- 
ference, which  he  was  so  Instrumental  in 
promoting,  even  before  Its  real  beginning. 

The  hard  truth  is  that  we  are  now  living 
in  a  world  at  war. 

There  is  an  unalterable  confiict  between 
our  beliefs  and  those  the  Conununtsts  live 
by.  Necessity  may  reduce  the  overt  expres- 
sions of  that  confiict  and  practicalities  may 
compel  the  Soviet  to  deviate  at  times  from 
the  rigid  Communist  creed.  The  conflict 
between  their  creed  and  ours,  however,  is  as 
basic  and  enduring  as  the  conflict  lietween 
truth  and  error. 

We  regard  communism  as  merely  a  var- 
iation on  the  age-old  theme  of  dictatorship. 
But.  in  presenting  their  beliefs  to  the  yet- 
unconunitted  peoples,  the  Conununists  have 
a  great  advantage.  That  advantage  lies  In 
ilie  fact  that  communism  is  a  system  worked 
out  to  every  detail.  This  system,  besides  the 
Utopia  it  promises,  has  very  concrete  ideas 
readily  adaptable  for  every  nation  and  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  the  uncommitted  peoples, 
yearning  for  some  change  in  their  present 
conditions,  can  identify  the  Conununist 
cause  with  a  new  and  prcMnising  fulfillment 
of  their  just  aspiration-].  It  Is  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  understand  that  ours  is  a 
dynamic,  progressive  society  which  changes 
to  meet  new  problems  without  losing  faith 
with  the  basic  principles  that  gave  it  birth. 

Democracy,  of  course,  is  not  primarily  a 
system  at  all  but  a  set  of  values. 

The  chief  of  these  values  Is  that  the  in- 
dividual human  being  is  a  creature  of  in- 
finite worth;  government  therefore  must 
protect  and  aid  the  individual.  Some  con- 
cessions may  be  asked  of  him,  but  he  must 
never  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
the  future,  the  proletariat,  or  any  cause 
whatsoever.  Our  ideas  of  self-government, 
majority  rule,  pc^ular  sovereignty,  all  de- 
rive from  the  concept  that  government  is  an 
Instrument  for  service. 

Conununlsm  does  not  believe  in  the  in- 
dividual except  as  a  finite  part  of  the  whole, 
existing  for  the  State  rather  than  the  State 
for  him.  Democracy  offers  a  method  of 
making  comm\uilty  decisions  and  a  Climate 
for  Ideological  competition.  Oxu-s  Is  the  faith 
of  Milton:  "Let  truth  and  falsehood  grap- 
ple; whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse 
in  a  free  and  equal  encounter?" 

We  can  explain  ourselves  only  by  our  ex- 
ample. Since  one  of  our  beliefs  is  in  local 
self-government,  government  by  those  most 
nearly  concerned  whenever  possible,  the 
achievement  of  statehood  by  Alaska  marks 
a  very  important  step  in  the  kind  of  demon- 
stration I  have  in  mind.  This,  then,  is  an 
awesome  duty  of  Alaska  as  a  new  State.  We 
must,  having  in  mind  all  the  acciunulated 
experiences  of  democracy  to  this  time.  fash- 
Ion  a  State  which  shall  so  nearly  express 
our  beliefs  that  we  can  show  the  world  a 
model  worluhop  wherein  the  values  we 
honor  are  practiced. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  committed  these 
United  States  to  what  they  believed  the  best 
possible  government.  If  we  still  believe  In 
that  oonomltment,  we  must  strive  to  express 
It  In  our  dally  lives. 

In  this  res(>ect,  Alaska  is  no  different  from 
older  States,  except  in  this:  We  are,  as  a  new 
State,  less  hampered  by  traditions  that  may 
be  confused  with  rlghteotisness  because  they 
are  old.  We  can  look  more  clearly  on  every 
proposed  new  step  and  decide  whether  it 
truly  fulfills  our  beliefs.  And  it  is  our  duty 
to  make  such  a  searching  appraisal  of  each 
new  step. 

The  decade  of  the  fifties  in  America  has 
been  characterissed  as  one  of  self-indulgence. 
Our  people,  especially  the  young,  sought 
escape  from  the  bwden  of  worry  and  respon- 
sibility Imposed  upon  a  free  people  in  a 
cold  war  In  a  nuclear  world.  Otir  mood.  In 
fact,  was  almost  reminiscent  of  the  attitude 
which    pervaded   America    in   the    twenties. 


We  soiight  refuge  In  suburbia,  a  washer- 
drier,  two  cars,  a  secxire  job,  a  ranchhouse. 
It  is  interesting  and  It  may  be  fruitful  to 
ponder  the  reasons  for  that  mood.  The 
sacrifices  made  necessary  by  war  are  gladly 
rendered  by  Americans.  But  the  sacrifices 
of  sustained,  conscientious  citizenship  m  a 
troubled  world  are  less  dramatic,  though 
equally  Important.  These  sacrifices  we  did 
not  make  in  the  fifties. 

The  sixties  must  be  different.  The  world 
does  not  owe  us  happiness — we  owe  it  and 
ourselves  service  of  the  highest  moral  cH-der. 
Our  two-car  families  must  not  think  of  the 
years  ahead  as  a  time  to  acquire  their  third 
car.  We  must  be  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
sacrifice  all  these  comforts  for  the  values 
we  honor.  It  may  be  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  we  shall  have  to  make  such  sacrifices 
to  maintain  freedom  in  a  world  at  strife.  It 
Is  well  to  remember  that  Russians  are  devot- 
ing far  more  of  their  national  production 
to  science,  to  capital  improvements,  to  their 
military  establishment  and  to  education  and 
far  less  to  consumer  goods  than  we.  We 
must  reject  absolutely  the  contention  ex- 
pressed recently  by  an  Important  U.S.  official 
that  we  are  in  business  to  produce  constimer 
goods  and  as  long  as  they  are  coming  out  in 
volume,  all  is  well  in  America.  Was  this  the 
reason  for  the  sacrifices  at  Valley  Forge,  was 
this  why  our  countrymen  have  always  gath- 
ered in  collective  nobility  when  our  Nation 
has  been  threatened  and  they  were  taken  to 
the  summits  of  endeavor  by  great  leader- 
ship?   The  qt  estion  answers  itself. 

We  have  boasted  before  the  world  of  the 
material  comforts,  the  consumer  goods  our 
system  has  given  us.  This  Is  very  well  If 
we  mean  to  say  to  others  less  fortunate, 
"We  shall  help  you  too  to  attain  this  high 
standard  of  living."  But  we  must  take  care 
to  avoid  a  miscoiutructlon  of  our  way  of 
life.  The  beauty  of  America  does  not  lie  In 
material  wealth.  It  lies  in  freedom.  We 
cannot  pause  for  the  leisurely  enjoyment  of 
otir  riches  when  half  the  world  is  hungry 
for  food  and  freedom.  We  cannot  patue, 
because  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  wait  for 
us.  But  more  important,  we  cannot  rest 
because  in  so  doing  we  deny  what  we  stand 
for — equality  and  freedom  of  all  men.  Ear- 
lier I  referred  to  the  "sacrifices  of  conscien- 
tious citizenship."  But  as  good  a  justifica- 
tion for  freedom  as  any  otker  is  that  the 
democratic  process  is  a  happy  process  for 
the  fortunate  citizens  who  ivactlce  It.  It 
sharpens  wits.  It  offers  a  test  for  liuigs  and 
voices  and  hearts.  Democracy  not  only  pro- 
motes wiser  decisions,  but  general  wisdom 
and  creative  habits  which  democratic  citi- 
zens can  apply  in  all  their  activities  and 
dealings. 

Democracy  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that 
each  man  should  have  a  voice  in  his  gov- 
ernment. But  he  must  exercise  that  voice 
conscientiously  or  the  rights,  with  their 
duties,  may  l>e  lost.  This  Is  a  world  in  which 
we  have  to  work  for  our  blessings  and  the 
highest  values  depend  on  the  most  work, 
eternal  vigilance,  exacting  effort.  "No  man 
is  an  island  entire  unto  himself."  No  man 
can  construct  a  private  peace.  Each  Is  his 
brother's  keeper,  and  It  Is  of  real  Importance 
to  us  If  these  brothers  are  starving  In  India 
or  suffering  under  tyraimy  anjrwhere — or  If 
our  own  legislature  or  city  council  is  neglect- 
ing public  welfare  in  favor  of  some  special 
Interest.  Should  we  falter,  shotild  we  neg- 
lect our  duty  in  this  world  so  Interdependent, 
we  will  build  our  peace  and  happiness  on 
sliiftlng  sands.  We  are  all  part  of  one  an- 
other; the  world  Is  too  closely  knit  for  any 
Isolated,  self-abscM-bed  success.  And  oddly, 
the  Intei-dependenoe,  which  all  of  us  wotild 
concede,  seems  easier  to  apply  and  leas 
demanding  as  we  speak  of  our  brothers 
starving  in  India  than  as  we  speak  of  our 
disenfranchised  brothers  In  the  South.  The 
moral  reqtilrement  on  our  part,  I  submit,  is 
essentially  the  same. 


Oovernment  has  become  highly  complex, 
and  it  is  Increasingly  dlfllctilt  to  fulfill  that 
primary  duty  of  sustaining  the  human  dig- 
nity of  the  individual.  In  his  time,  Jeffer- 
son could  say  that  the  least  government  is 
the  best,  because  America  was  then  an  agrl- 
culttu^  community  In  which  each  family 
was  largely  self-sustaining.  But  the  Indus- 
trial revolution  has  changed  all  of  that.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  case  of  protecting  manage- 
ment from  labor,  or  the  other  way  around,  as 
a  case  of  protecting  us  all  from  an  industrial 
complex  which  will  control  us  if  we  don't 
control  it. 

We,  as  a  people,  must  be  prepared  to  act 
to  protect  individuals  and  groups  against 
pressures  that  would  curtail  freedom.  Un- 
fortunately— and  this  is  what  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son feared — a  government  that  Is  strong 
enough  to  protect  the  Individual  Is  apt  to 
Interfere  with  our  freedoms.  We  must  be 
on  guard,  tiecause  there  are  voices  occa- 
sionally heard  insisting  we  abrogate  oiu*  In- 
heritance of  freedom  as  a  means  of  erecting 
a  bulwark  against  conununlsm.  Yet  we 
must  remember  what  we  primarily  oppose  in 
conununlsm  is  not  an  economic  system^,  but  a 
concept  of  society  in  which  the  individual 
is  not  a  real  entity — a  society  In  which  only 
the  whole  people,  the  State,  Is  possessed  of 
rights.  In  this  connection,  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  word  "freedom"  Is  not  sufficiently 
extensive.  The  Inroads  which  modern  so- 
ciety can  make  upon  precious  individualism 
are  not  solely,  or  even  principally.  In  the 
form  of  political  restrictions  upon  those 
rights  found  in  our  first  10  amendments. 
They  may  instead  take  the  form  of  pressures 
for  conformity,  or  of  the  insidious  appeal 
of  mass  media.  But  in  a  political  sense,  it 
is  on  the  State  and  local  levels  where  the 
heritage  of  hvunan  rights  can  be  most  effec- 
tively assured  or  abrogated.  We  In  Alaska 
must  watch  carefully. 

In  this  country,  the  most  Important  field 
in  which  we  carry  out  local  self-government 
Is  education.  Instead  of  being  federally  con- 
trolled, our  schools  are  controlled  by  the 
towns  and  school  district  and  the  States. 
We  must  teach  our  children  at  every  age  how 
valuable  our  freedom  Is  and  how  easily  it 
could  be  lost.  Our  children  must  have  the 
fervor  and  vision  of  our  forefathers  If  we 
are  to  keep  the  liberty  they  won  us.  We  must 
love  freedom  and  live  so  as  to  preserve  it. 
Our  example  should  verify  our  children's 
lessons.  Where  we  have  Imperfectly  ful- 
filled our  democracy,  we  must  perfect  it,  or, 
at  a  minimvun,  will  to  our  children  such  love 
of  lit>erty  that  will  lead  to  correction  of  our 
mistakes  and  the  changes  necessary  in  a 
changing  world,  so  that  whatever  economic 
and  social  changes  the  world  makes, 
democracy  Itself  will  remain  Invincible.  In- 
deed, teaching  the  young  that  freedom  is  a 
precious  heritage  may  have  far-reaching 
benefits.  The  mind  that  r^ards  liberty  as 
a  precious  legacy  from  preceding  generations 
will  be  a  mind  which  will  hold  in  proper 
reverence  the  legacy  of  oiu*  arts  and  letters. 
om-  sciences  and  philosophy,  our  religions 
and  our  ethics,  oxu:  language  and  our  sport 

To  fulfill  our  role  as  a  State,  Alaska  is 
committed  to  act  with  intelligence,  honesty, 
and  vision.  Should  any  of  these  be  lacking 
we  shall  surely  fall,  even  if  we  possess  all 
other  attributes  in  their  highest  order. 

It  is  surely  obvious  that  the  complication 
of  today's  world  demands  clear  Intelligence. 
Nor  is  there  today,  nor  was  there  ever  in  the 
past,  any  substitute  for  honesty,  true  dedi- 
cation to  a  high  moral  order,  and  willing- 
ness to  put  service  to  such  moral  precepts 
ahead  of  personal  gain  or  wishes.  Vision  is 
that  combination  of  thought,  diligence,  and 
imagination  behind  all  action. 

If  vision  means  this  and  not  nonsense  as 
the  modem  derogatory  use  indicates,  let  \u, 
then,  be  visionary.  Part  of  my  vision  for 
Alaska  is  this:  The  Untvnsity  of  Alaska  can 
well  be  the  point  from  which  these  virtues 
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ectne.  A  unlTerslty  in  its  highest  function 
la  mrely  a  mighty  force  injecting  moral 
value,  intelligence,  and  vision  into  the  life 
of  the  State.  A  TinlTentty  should  be  espe- 
cially the  point  of  a  vision  In  our  society.  No- 
where else  is  there  so  nearly  the  perfect  at- 
mosphere for  thoughtful,  clear  examination 
of  our  goals  and  oxir  methods.  VowhtTt  else 
is  there  the  accumulation  of  material — the 
recorded  thoughts  of  all  men  in  this  search 
for  the  good.  But  more  than  all  else  the 
university  Is  the  ho^e  of  that  rare  creativity 
kindled  by  the  friction  of  young  enthusiasm 
with  mature  minds — the  flash  that  comes 
when  age-old  values  or  deep,  valid  thoughts 
or  new  perceptions  fire  in  receptive  and  in- 
ventive brains.  And  the  university  Is  the 
place  where  an  »Trr*^y'^g*  of  ideas  is  natural 
and  itself  creative.  The  thinker  is  the  hard- 
est working  among  all  wcnUngmen.  And 
we  need  men  who  can  and  will  think  over- 
time. 

ThlM  is  a  time  of  crisis  when  you  who  can 
think  must  make  the  commitment  to  in- 
telligence, honesty,  and  vision  and  go  out 
to  lead  our  State  and  people  to  such  ful- 
fillment of  democracy  as  will  stand  proudly 
before  the  world  and  before  our  own  most 
critical  examination. 


N«  Lcfd  Barrier  lor  «■  Agrceaeat  To 
Ezckaaf  e  Ckiaesc  Ncwsmcb  for  Aacri- 

caa  Newsmea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or  ouaoH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Friday.  May  27, 1960 

Mr.  PORl^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  admin- 
istration ofBcials  have  frequently  as- 
serted their  wish  to  arrange  an  exchange 
of  American  newsmen  for  Chinese  news- 
men. However,  our  Government  refuses 
to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government  but.  Instead, 
keeps  insisting  that  individual  Chinese 
journalists  should  apply  for  visas. 

It  Is  plain  that  the  Red  Chinese  are 
unreasonable  and  are  concerned  with 
clever  propaganda  advantages  they  can 
achieve  from  this  situation.  However, 
if  we  are  tnily  interested  in  making  this 
exchange  a  reality,  all  we  have  to  do  is 
to  enter  into  an  agreement.  There  are 
no  legal  barriers.  In  my  recent  cor- 
respondence with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
which  I  Include  in  the  Record — May 
27.  1960.  on  page  11435— the  Secretary 
did  not  assert  that  there  was  any  legal 
barrier  to  such  an  agreement. 

The  Secretary's  position  Is  that  it  is 
unreasonable  for  the  Red  Chinese  to  de- 
mand that  there  be  an  agreement  of  a 
newsman  exchange  with  us  because  they 
have  no  such  agreement  with  any  other 
nation  nor  do  we  have  aiiy  such  agree- 
ment with  any  nation.  All  right,  it  is 
unreasonable. 

Let  us  also  •  recognize  that  we  have 
nothing  to  lose  from  making  such  an 
agreement  and  that  we  will  have  a  news- 
men exchange  itself  to  gain  or.  If  the 
Chinese  refuse  to  go  through  with  such 
an  agreement,  then  we  can  make  im- 
portant propaganda  gains  throughout 
the  world  by  publicizing  the  previous 
statements  by  the  Chinese  Government. 


I    m 
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The  legal  aspects  of  this  are  interest - 
ng  and  I  am  including  hereafter,  under 
manimous  consent,  a  memorandum  pre- 
Nured  for  me  by  John  P.  Earner,  legis- 
atlve  attorney  of  the  American  Law  Dl- 
rlsion  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Legis- 
ative  Reference  Service.  The  text  is  as 
oUows : 

Thx  Libbart  or  Congbess, 

LeGISLATIVZ   RErZHENCX   Sexvice, 
Wa3hinffton,  D.C..  May  24.  1960. 
To:  Hon.  Chaxubs  O.  Porter. 
^om:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Question  of  the  legal  admissibil- 
ity of  Red  Chinese  newsmen  under  U.S. 
Immigration  law  and  procedure. 
Par  the  purposes  of  tills  memorandum  it  Is 
kssumed   Red    Chinese   newsmen   would    be 
eektng  entry  into  the  United  States  as  aliens 
7ho  are  nonimmigrants. 

BACKCXOUMS    CONSIOXRATIOMS 

Before  1952  newsmen  lawfully  entering 
'  his  country  were  classed  as  temporary  visi- 
ors  for  business.  The  Immigration  and  Na- 
ionality  Act  of  1»S2  (66  Stat.  163.  c.  477; 
II  U.S.C..  sec.  1101  et  seq.)  created  a  specific 
:  lonimmlgrant  class  for  representatives  of 
:  orelgn  information  media  (sec.  101(a) 
15)  (I):  8  U.S.C.  sec.  1101(a)  (15)  (I)  )  : 
Sxc.  1101.  Definitions — 
(a)   As  used  in  this  chapter — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(15)  The  term  "immigrant"  means  every 
{ tlien  except  an  alien  who  Is  within  one  of  the 
following  classes  of  nonimmigrant  aliens — 

•  •  •  •  • 

(I)  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity,  an  alien 
rho  is  a  bona  fide  representative  of  foreign 
ffess,  radio,  film,  or  other  foreign  Informa- 
ion  media,  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United 
itates  solely  to  engage  In  such  vocation,  and 
he  spouse  and  children  of  such  a  representa- 
ilve,  if  accompanying  ox  following  to  Join 
Ikim. 

The  purpose  of  Congress  In  creating  this 
( lass  was  identically  expressed  In  Senate  and 
1  louse  reports : 

This  is  a  new  class  of  nonimmigrants  and 
Is  designed  to  facilitate,  on  a  basis  of  reci- 
]  Tocity,  the  exchange  of  Information  among 
nations.  It  is  intended  that  the  class  is  to 
1o  be  limited  to  aliens  who  are  accredited 
I  s  members  of  the  press,  radio,  film,  or  other 
Information  media  by  their  employer.  (S. 
llept.  No.  ;i37,  p.  21  and  H.  Rept.  1365.  p. 
^5;  82d  Cong.) 

THE    LAW    WITH    RESPECT   TO    RED    CHINA 
NEWSMEN 

Under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  a  Red  China  national  seeking  entry  to 
the  United  States  as  a  newsman  is  pre- 
(umed  to  be  an  Immigrant  until  he  estab- 
1  shes  by  legally  prescribed  evidence  that  he 
ii  entitled  to  nonimmigrant  status  under  8 

I  .S.C,  section  1101(a)  (15)  (I).  The  burden 
or  proof  is  upon  him  to  establish  that  he  is 
eatitled  to  the  nonimmigrant  classlflcatton 
and  type  of  nonimmigrant  visa  for  which 
^e  is  an  applicant. 

Since  he  is  to  be  engaged  In  the  United 
States  In  newsgatherlng  activities  between 
tie  United  States  and  Red  China,  he  must. 

II  otherwise  qualified,  Ije  classified  as  a  non- 
li  emigrant  under  the  provision,  set  down 
apove.  as  section  1101(a)  (15)  (I) . 

That  means  he  must  establish  that  he  Is  a 
r4presentatlve,  in  good  faith,  of  the  Red 
C  tilna  press,  radio,  film,  or  other  information 
n  edium  having  Its  home  office  In  Red  China, 
a;  Id  that  he  will  leave  the  United  States 
u  x)n  the  termination  of  that  status.  He 
xr  ust  possess  credentials  from  the  employer 
h!  will  represent  in  the  United  States.  His 
admission  will  be  on  the  condition  that  he 
will  not  change  his  information  medium  or 
tl  e  employer  by  whom  he  Is  accredited  un- 
less authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Director  of 


the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
for  the  district  in  which  he  resides  in  the 
United  States. 

But,  having  compiled  with  every  require- 
ment and  agreed  to  all  conditions  Imposed 
by  U.S.  immigration  law,  no  Red  China  news- 
man Is  entitled  by  law  to  the  privilege  of 
entry  into  the  United  States  unless  his  Gov- 
ernment grants  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity 
similar  privileges  to  representatives  of  such 
a  medium  having  home  offices  in  the  United 
States. 

The  statutory  law  is  mandatory  and  im- 
pressively clear  on  this  essential  point.  The 
legislative  intent,  uniformly  expressed  In 
both  House  and  Senate,  emphatically  fore- 
closes any  other  interpretation. 

John  P.  Karnib, 
Leffislative  Attorney 


Dedicated  Ladies  of  die  National  Conacil 
of  Jewish  Wonea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  this  House — the  core  of  free, 
representative  Government — and  cogni- 
zant of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
our  free  system,  I  try  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  keep  abreast  of  issues  through  the 
varied  media  of  research,  of  public  ex- 
pression and  viewpoint,  and  through 
resolutions  and  statements  of  our  nu- 
merous public -spirited  organizations  and 
groups. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  objective 
policy,  I  constantly  come  Into  contact 
with  many  fine  organizations — one  of 
these  is  an  outstanding  body  of  dedicated 
ladies — the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Through  personal  meetings 
with  Its  representatives  on  national  as 
well  as  local  levels,  and  through  analyses 
of  the  council's  legislative  program,  I 
have  been  Impressed  by  the  enthusiasm, 
public  spirit  and  dedication  of  these 
women, 

I  thought  it  most  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe their  outstanding  work  to  the 
House  and,  in  so  doing,  bring  to  the 
American  people  through  the  forum  of 
its  Congress  a  summary  of  the  council's 
admirable  activities. 

The  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women 
has  a  membership  of  110,000  women  in 
240  sections  throughout  the  country. 
Organized  in  1893,  the  council  has  de- 
voted Its  energies  to  a  program  of  service, 
education,  and  social  action  to  stimu- 
late the  Individual  and  the  community 
to  advance  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
It  is  dedicated.  In  the  spirit  of  Judaism, 
to  the  well-being  of  Jews  and  their 
neighbors  of  all  faiths,  in  American  com- 
munities, in  the  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world. 

The  council's  interest  in  education,  in 
social  and  economic  advancement.  In 
government,  is  identical  with  the  interest 
of  all  Americans  who  are  resolved  to  live 
in  freedwn  and  to  build  on  the  demo- 
cratic foimdatlon  of  our  country.  The 
dignity  of  the  individual,  the  importance 
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of  the  family,  the  liberty  to  believe  euid 
to  speak  without  restraint  or  coercion , 
are  part  of  the  Jewish  faith  as  wen  as  of 
our  American  heritage. 

Coundlwomen  sponsor — sometimes  by 
themselves,  sometimes  working  with  re- 
ligious and  civic  organizations  of  other 
faiths — more  than  900  community  serv- 
ices throughout  America  for  better  edu- 
cation, health,  and  welfare. 

Through  an  oversea  program,  the 
national  organization  trains  professional 
and  volunteer  leaders  for  the  welfare  and 
educatioiutl  services  In  Israel  and  other 
Jewish  communities  abroad. 

The  women  contribute  their  efforts  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  their  programs 
have  encompassed  many  fields — educa- 
tion, juvenile  delinquency,  the  elderly, 
housing,  immigration,  mental  health, 
civil  rights  and  liberties,  and  welfare 
services,  partlciilarly  in  undermanned 
communities. 

The  council  has  provided  services 
centers  and  motor  corps  projects  for 
severely  handicapped  children.  It  has 
sponsored  teenage  recreation  centers.  It 
has  provided  job  placement  services  and 
workshops  for  the  elderly.  It  has  helped 
to  organize  citizens'  housing  councils  in 
communities  as  a  means  of  alerting 
public  awareness  to  pressing  housing 
needs. 

These  and  many  other  outstanding 
services  of  the  council  have  fully  mer- 
ited for  it  the  national  recognition  which 
It  has  justly  received. 

Correlative  with  its  great  programs  Is 
the  spirit  reflected  In  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  council  at  Its  23d  con- 
vention In  Los  Angeles.  Defining  the 
council's  position  on  Important  public 
issues,  they  form  the  basis  for  the  coun- 
cil's program  of  study  and  action.  En- 
compassing American  foreign  policy, 
economic  policy,  government,  human 
rights  and  democracy.  Individual  and 
social  welfare.  Immigration  and  natu- 
ralization, Israel.  Judaism.  Jewish  life, 
public  education,  and  women's  rights, 
they  assert  the  membership's  belief  in 
the  fundamental  strengths  of  the  demo- 
cratic life. 

In  promoting  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  democracy,  of  service,  of  brotherhood, 
the  council  has  contributed  magnifi- 
cently to  the  development  of  our  great 
traditions  of  free  government. 


The   Weismau    lastitate:    Another   Ex- 
ample of  Israel**  Pioneeriai;  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THS  SENATE  OP  THE  I7NITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  KEAITNO.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  often  overlooked  aspects  of  the  mi- 
racle that  is  Israel  today  is  that  coun- 
try's significant  efforts  in  the  field  of 
science.  During  my  several  visits  to  this 
bastion  of  democracy  In  the  Middle  East 
I  have  had  an  oj^jortunity  to  study  first- 
hand the  tremendous  work  being  accom- 


plished In  a  number  of  fields  by  the  dedi- 
cated people  of  Israel. 

Not  long  ago  I  visited  the  famous  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science  in  Rehovat 
as  the  guest  of  my  old  friend,  Abba  Eban, 
the  director  of  the  instltate  and  formerly 
the  distinguished  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  He  Is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Premier  Ben  Ourlon's  Cabinet. 

Chaim  Weizmaim  was  a  renowned 
scientist  when  Israel  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  dream.  His  trailblazlng  experi- 
ments helped  the  cause  of  democracy  In 
two  world  wars — with  munitions  in  the 
first,  with  fuels  and  synthetic  rubber  In 
the  second.  He  left  his  glory  behind  to 
follow  his  heart  to  Palestine  to  help 
create,  in  the  desert,  an  oasis  of  science, 
and  to  set  the  stage  for  the  tremendous 
industrial  growth  that  has  fiowered  in 
that  oasis. 

If  one  visits  the  National  Amphitheatre 
which  adjoins  Chaim  Weizmaim's  gar- 
den-grave on  the  hilltop  at  Rehovat,  one 
can  read  these  words  carved  on  a  me- 
morial tablet.  They  are  In  the  words 
of  Chaim  Welzmann: 

I  feel  sure  that  science  will  bring  to  this 
land  both  peace  and  a  renewal  of  its  youth, 
creating  here  the  springs  of  a  new  material 
and  spiritual  life. 

The  Welzmann  Institute,  now  10  years 
old,  is  not  a  teaching  Institution,  but  a 
research  center.  Its  principal  building, 
significantly  enough.  Is  the  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Science,  with  two  stories  under- 
ground and  two  above.  Its  department 
of  isotopes  has  received  worldwide  rec- 
ognition by  Its  formulation  of  a  new 
method  of  using  radioactive  Isotopes  to 
find  sources  of  water.  This  has  tre- 
mendous potential  not  only  for  Israel 
but  for  other  parched-earth  countries 
across  the  World. 

In  the  department  of  nuclear  physics 
a  number  of  experts  are  working  on 
projects  dealing  with  nuclear  structure 
for  the  UJ5.  Air  Force  and  for  our  Navy. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  entire  world's 
supply  of  heavy  oxygen  comes  from  the 
institute  which  supplies  the  needs  of  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  practically 
all  of  the  free  world. 

The  impressive  thing  about  the  Welz- 
mann Institute  Is  that  it  Is  unique  In  Its 
part  of  the  world.  There  Is  no  other 
scientific  research  center  between  Rome 
and  Toky»  that  compares  with  It.  It 
serves  not  only  as  a  main  factor  in 
Israel's  own  industrial  development 
problems,  but  its  Influence  Is  certain  to 
radiate  throughout  the  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Asia.  Israel  is  the  immedi- 
ate benefactor  of  this  magnificent  insti- 
tute, but  all  humanity  is  the  ultimate 
benefactor. 

A  major  part  of  the  institute's  effort 
is  in  the  field  of  pure  science.  There  Is 
another  great  center  of  learning  that 
concentrates  in  the  field  of  applied  sci- 
ence. This  Is  the  Technion,  or  the  Israel 
Institute  of  Technrlogy  at  Haifa.  No 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  James  Killian 
called  Technion  the  M.I.T.  of  the  Middle 
East. 

At  the  Technion  an  Important  area  of 
research  is  the  technology  of  food  and 
of  the  bymroducts  of  Israel  agriculture. 
But  here,  too.  we  hare  the  entire  gamut 


of  the  teaching  of  science,  with  special 
emphasis  in  all  the  fields  of  engineering. 
And  both  the  Technion  and  the  institute 
are  supplemented  by  such  dynamic  and 
purposeful  organizations  as  the  Hebrew 
University  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  faculty 
of  science,  Hadassah  Medical  School,  and 
faculty  of  agriculture;  the  agricultural 
research  station  and  the  Israel  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  at  Tel  Aviv. 

Mr.  President,  in  Israel,  as  in  no  other 
country,  science  has  been  the  great 
tool — a  tool  inspired  by  necessity  and 
forged  by  human  spirit — a  tool  that  has 
created,  In  so  brief  a  space  of  years,  the 
unprecedented  economic  and  industrial 
phenomenon  that  is  Israel. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  outlined  many  of  the  activities  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute,  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  Is  further  evidence  of  the 
scientific  progress  of  Israel,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RicoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May   15,  1960] 

Israel's  Science  Lendino  a  Hand 

(By  laeanor  Templeton) 

Tel  Aviv. — "No  modern  statesman  can  af- 
ford to  be  sclentlflcally  Illiterate."  The  man 
who  expressed  this  conviction  from  behind 
his  desk  at  the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Sci- 
ence in  Israel  is  no  stranger  to  Wasbing- 
tonians  and  other  Americans  as  a  statesman. 
He  la  Abba  Eban,  who  was  for  10  years  Israel's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  her 
Chief  United  Nations  Delegate. 

Today,  back  in  his  home  country,  E%>an 
is  adding  to  his  political  achievements  that 
scientific  Uteracy  he  considers  so  essential, 
by  serving  as  president  of  the  Welzmann  In- 
stitute, which  Is  held  by  many  to  be  one  of 
the  10  great  scientific  institutions  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  as  a  meml>er  of 
the  Israel  Crovemment  Cabinet,  he  remains 
active  in  statecraft.  He  finds  the  two  roles 
wholly  compatible. 

For  It  is  abundantly  clmu-,  says  Bban,  In  a 
country  like  Israel — small,  poor  in  natural 
resources  and  still  counted  among  those  new 
nations  struggling  for  survival — that  the 
ns«d  to  utilize  the  benefits  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  as  vital  as  the  need  to  produce 
food.  In  fact,  even  In  the  jM-oductlon  ot 
food  Israel  could  not  succeed  without  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  methods,  nor  could  any 
other  principal  phase  of  the  economy  prosper 
without  the  intensive  and  Ingenious  ex- 
ploitation that  only  science  or  technology 
can  bring  about. 

Actually,  this  principle  already  has  been 
applied  to  such  an  extent  in  Israel  that  she 
now  possesses  the  aptLctiy,  and  the  desire, 
to  help  other  new  nations  facing  similar 
difficulties. 

Indeed,  Eban  believes  that  among  the  host 
of  awakening  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa 
there  are  those  whose  need  of  an  assist  from 
science  is  even  greater  than  Israel's.  Fen*  in 
too  many  cases  political  freedom  has  not 
brought  with  It  freedom  from  famine  and 
want,  or  from  many  diseases  for  which  cures 
were  found  long  ago,  or  from  Ignorance  and 
inexperience  in  applying  modem  technology 
to  agricultural  and  industrial  development. 

To  these  nations  Israel  can  offer  a  uniquely 
direct  and  effective  kind  of  aid.  Because, 
thinks  Eban,  "the  pioneering  momentum 
which  marks  Israel's  development  •  •  • 
may  be  more  Instructive  for  other  small  ns- 
tlons  than  any  example  which  they  could 
find  in  the  life  of  rich  and  powerful  coun- 
tries."    Israel   has  shown   that   "every   na- 
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tlon — be  It  small  and  young — can  develop 
a  scientific  tradition  and  Join  tbe  scientlflc 
movement  of  our  times." 

By  way  of  giving  realistic  expression  to 
this  pbllosophy.  the  Weizmann  Institute  Is 
now  preparing  for  an  event  In  which  a  nice 
blending  of  science  and  statesmanablp  is  ad- 
mirably exemplified.  This  la  tbe  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Science  in  tbe  Ad- 
vancement of  New  States,  to  convene  at  tbe 
Institute  In  Augvist. 

Tbe  idea  for  this  conference  occurred  to 
Eban  while  he  was  still  on  duty  In  Wash- 
ington, but  after  he  had  been  appointed 
president  of  the  Institute  (in  October  1968). 
As  plans  for  tbe  event  took  shape,  there 
were  doubts  about  getting  a  satisfactory  re- 
sponse to  invitations  to  attend,  which  were 
sent  to  some  of  the  world's  foremost  scien- 
tists and  to  top  officials  of  many  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  these  eminent  persons 
would  consider  Israel  a  bit  presumptuous 
in  calling  a  meeting  of  this  nature.  But 
doubts  disappeared  as  the  acceptances  came 
in.  Tbe  roster  of  delegates  will  be  a  bril- 
liant one. 

The  degree  of  this  brilliance  has  In  fact 
presented  something  of  a  problem — this  be- 
cause tbe  scientific  experience  of  many  of 
tbe  delegates  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  which  a  number  of  tbe  Asian-African 
representatives  have  had  oK>ortunity  to  ac- 
quire, and  the  light  of  this  experience  could 
prove  too  dazzling  for  some. 

To  avert  this,  there  will  be  a  serious  effort 
to  keep  the  proceedings  on  a  level  which 
vrlll  have  practical  meaning  to  delegates 
from  the  less  developed  countries,  and  to 
concentrate  the  agenda  on  basic  problems 
common  to  new  nations  and  societies. 

These  are  problems  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, such  as  tbe  development  of  land 
and  water  resources  and  unconventional 
soiirces  of  power  like  solar  energy;  problems 
of  nutrition  and  public  health;  and  tbe 
problem  of  providing  new  nations  with 
scientific  personnel  before  tbe  educational 
facilities  of  tbe  countries  themselves  can 
produce    such    specialists. 

The  August  gathering  will  be  the  third 
international  congress  of  scientific  impor- 
tance to  be  staged  by  the  Institute  since 
1966.  when  it  was  the  site  of  the  Congress 
of  the  International  Union  of  Macromolecu- 
lar  Chemistry.  In  1957.  it  was  host  to  some 
of  tbe  world's  foremost  nuclear  scientista  at 
a  conference  of  tbe  International  Union  of 
Physics.  This  is  recognition  of  a  high  order 
for  an  institution  which,  only  a  little  more 
than  10  years  ago,  began  expanding  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  contemporary 
scientific  reesarch  and  application. 

Young  as  it  may  be,  however,  tbe  Institute 
has  an  illustrious  tradition  to  live  up  to. 
For  it  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  first 
scientlst-statesmai  of  the  era  in  which  he 
lived — Chalm  Weianann. 

As  a  scientist,  Weizmann.  working  for  the 
British  Government  during  World  War  I. 
made  discoveries  in  technological  organic 
chemistry  which  contributed  significantly  to 
the  Allied  victory.  During  this  time,  be  also 
exhibited  bis  extraordinary  gifts  for  states- 
manship, working  with  enormous  effective- 
ness to  bring  about  events  which  eventually 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Is- 
rael. He  then  became  the  new  state's  first 
president. 

Weizmann  had  long  believed  that  a  small 
covuitry  like  Israel  liad  especial  need  of  a 
chemical  research  institute  in  which  tbe 
raw  materials  of  the  land  Itself  could  be 
studied  and  exploited.  Happily,  his  idea 
was  accepted  wholeheartedly  by  devoted 
friends  in  England — members  of  the  Marks, 
Sleff  and  Sacher  families — and  with  their 
help  tbe  Daniel  Sleff  Research  Institute  was 
founded  in  1934.  It  was  housed  in  a  mod- 
est two-story  building  In  the  village  of  Re- 
hovoth,  where  a  small  agrlculttiral  station 
already  existed. 
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There  were,  of  course,  countless  dilDcul- 
tl »  and  frustrationa  to  be  overcome — in- 
cliidlng  such  basic  defects  as  shortages  of 
wito',  gaa  and  chemicals.  Nevertheless, 
w)rk  at  the  new  Institute  was  notably  pro- 
ductive, and  from  the  beginning  it  vlndi- 
,cated  Weizmann's  faith.     So  much  so  that 

decade  later,  when  a  group  of  American 
f r  lends  asked  him  bow  they  could  best  honor 
him   on   his   70tb   birthday.   Weizmann   had 

It  one  request:  that  something  be  done  to 
ei  large  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  Daniel 
SIsff  Research  Institute. 

Prom  this  suggestion  came  the  Weizmann 
Ir  stltute  of  Science  as  It  exists  today.  For- 
milly  dedicated  in  November  1949.  It  now 
comprises  a  complex  of  seven  major  work 
buildings,  plus  service  and  housing  facilities, 
dispersed  over  a  specious,  orderly,  and  ver- 
di  ntly  beautiful  campus. 

As  for  the  staff,  it  has  grown  from  10  sclen- 
tliits  to  245  (permanent  and  temporary). 
Tiere  are  60  research  students  in  the  grad- 
ui  .te  school,  which  awards  a  doctor  of  phl- 
lotophy  degree.  Technicians,  admlnlstra- 
tl  re  and  maintenance  personnel  add  another 
4(  0  workers  to  the  total. 

A  number  of  the  scientists  on  the  staff  are 
Ir  tematlonally  renowned  In  their  fields. 
Vi  ell  equipped  today  with  the  latest  and  most 
cc  mplex  tools  of  modern  science,  they  have 
a<bleved  outstanding  results,  especially  In 
research  on  cancer,  genetics,  plastics,  and 
is>topes.     (In    connection    with    the    latter, 

process  developed  at  the  Institute  now  sup- 
pi  les  95  percent  of  the  world  demand  for 
hiiavy  water,  an  essential  element  In  nuclear 
r<  search. ) 

All  In  all,  around  90  projects  are  presently 
uider  way.  Including  assignments  from  the 
US.  Air  Force.  Navy,  and  other  American 
Gavernment  agencies. 

This  rather  breathtaking  10-year  advance 
his  taken  place  without  being  a  financial 
b  irden  to  Israel  or  drawing  on  public  funds. 

Monetary  support  comes  largely  from  Brlt- 
Is  1  Eind  American  philanthropists,  and  Ita 
fli  )W  U  kept  fresh  and  recurrent  mainly  by 
tlie  Imaginative  fund-raljslng  tactics  of  a 
fcrmer  theatrical  producer  from  New  York, 
a  eyer  Welsgall .  who  Is  now  chairman  of  the 
e3  ecutlve. 

Tbe  fact  is  that  in  all  Its  branches  the  In- 
stitute is  well  endowed,  even  more  with 
talent  than  with  material  means.  There  Is 
ei  ery  reason  to  expect  that  In  the  f orthcom- 
Ixg  conference  this  already  famous  scientific 
oiganizatlon  will  take  one  more  significant 
step  toward  fulfilling  the  role  for  which  it 
WM  created. 

This,  In  the  words  of  Abba  Eban,  Is  to  utl- 
11  EC  science  "not  as  an  aim  in  itself,  but  as 

tool  destined  faithfully  to  serve  the   na- 


tl>n- 
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-and   the   entire   family   of   nations   as 


Ifatnal  Secarity  Aid:  Appropriations  Still 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

Uf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  P»resident,  in  the 
ajrtermath  of  the  Paris  meeting,  during 
which  Mr.  Khnishchev  torpedoed  world 
b  :>pes  of  progress  toward  peace,  we  are 
s  ill  attempting  to  assess  the  real  mean- 
iitg  of  the  tough  line  adopted  by  the 
Spviet  Union. 

In  the  face  of  threats  and  the  bran- 
dishing of  missile-nuclear  power  by  the 


Soviet  Premier,  however,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  by  quietly  awaiting  a  deci- 
sion by  the  Communists  as  to  just  how 
world  affairs  will  be  conducted  in  the 
days  ahead.  Instead,  we  must:  Plrst. 
continue  our  relentless,  dedicated  efforts 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  differ- 
ences arising  among  nations,  particu- 
larly between  the  East  and  West  blocs; 
and,  second,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
take  a  new  look  at  our  defenses,  as  well 
as  our  overall  free  world  security  system. 

Through  the  years,  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  of  course,  has  served  as 
the  backbone  of  our  allied  defenses.  In 
the  face  of  the  continued — and  perhaps 
preater — belligerency  by  th/  Communist 
bloc,  can  we  afford  to  let  the  foundation 
crumble?     Definitely  not. 

The  mutual  security  program,  by  a 
wide  consensus,  recognizably  has  pro- 
vided us  with  more  powerful  defense. 
deployed  in  strategic  places,  than  could 
otherwise  be  obtained  from  expendi- 
tures in  other  ways. 

Wisely,  the  Congress  proved,  for  the 
most  part,  the  authorization  of  addi- 
tional funds  requested  by  President 
Eisenhower  for  strengthening  this  pro- 
gram. 

Currently,  the  appropriations  bill  is 
before  the  Poreign  Aid  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  the  face  of  the  Communist  effort  to 
try  to  humble  us  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  this  would  be  a  poor  time,  Indeed, 
to  cripple  this  significant  program  which 
undergirds  the  strength  of  the  Western 
World. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate in  a  public  service  program,  spon- 
sored by  the  APL-CIO,  on  the  need  for 
continuation  of  a  strong  mutual  security 
program. 

At  this  time.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  two  items  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record:  Plrst.  excerpts 
of  my  interview  with  Harry  W.  Plan- 
nery,  radio  coordinator  of  the  APL- 
CIO  program;  and  second,  an  editorial, 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  en- 
titled: "Aid:  Appropriations  Still 
Needed." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and   the  editorial   were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Washington  Rkpo«ts  to  the  People — AFL- 
CIO  Public  Sekvice   PaocaxM 

MUTUAL    SECUIUTT    NOW    A    MUST 

Mr  P*LANNE«Y.  And  now  to  the  office  of 
Senator  Wilkt  In  tbe  Old  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. Senator  Wiley,  what  is  the  outlook  for 
extension  and  expansion  In  tbe  mutual  se- 
curity program.  It's  been  a  long  and  contro- 
versial Issue  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
the  country. 

Mr.  Wiley.  Well,  as  you  know.  Congress 
approved — and  wisely.  I  believe — authoriza- 
tion for  over  $1.3  billion  In  additional  funds 
for  mutual  security,  raising  the  celling  to 
over  M  billion  as  requested  by  President 
Elsenhower.  That  action.  I  believe,  speaks 
for  Itself.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that  get- 
ting approval  of  appropriations  Is  far  more 
than  mere  authorization.  Through  the 
years,  however,  the  mutual  secvu-ity  program 
has  proved  to  be  the  backbone  of  the  allied 
defense — helping  to  "hold  the  line"  against 
Communist  aggression  In  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Laos,  Korea.  Taiwan,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 
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Mr.  Planmekt.  Do  you  feel  then,  Senatoi, 
that  the  rumored  $1  billion  cut  in  appro- 
priations is  not  likely  to  materialize? 

Mr.  Wiley.  I  am  not  a  prophet.  I  recog- 
nize, of  course,  that  thl£  Is  an  election  year. 
Consequently,  it  would  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult than  usual  to  predict  what  Congress 
v,iU  do — if  that  la  possible  at  all.  However. 
I  think  new  conditions  in  Europe  have  made 
it  almost  so  that  the  approprlatloixs  will  go 
through.  Overall,  I  expect  Congress  will  act 
In  a  responsible  way  In  providing  the  needed 
money  for  the  program. 

Mr,  Flahnebt.  What  effect,  if  any,  do  you 
feel  the  Khrushchev  sabotage  of  tbe  summit 
conference  will  have  on  congressional  action 
on  the  program.  We've  already  touched 
s.omewhat  on  that.  Would  you  say  anything 
further  on  that? 

Mr.  Wiley.  Tes,  the  renewal  of  the  tough 
Stalinist  line — as  evidenced  by  Khrushchev 
at  the  Parla  meeting — will,  I  believe,  add 
new  emphaals  to  the  need  for  maintaining 
strong,  effective  cooperation  among  the  free 
world  nations  to  "hold  off"  Communist 
aggression. 

The  Khrushchev  tantrum  in  Paris  pro- 
vided one  more  bit  of  evidence  that  the 
East-West  struggle — ^rather  than  diminish- 
ing— will  In  all  likelihood  continue  sharply 
on  all  fronts  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Plankest.  Do  you  see  any  need  for  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  mutual  security 
program? 

Mr.  Wn^ET.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
the  program  needs  flexibility  in  channeling 
efTorts  and  money  to  spots  of  special  need 
or  crises.  The  military,  for  example,  pro- 
vides the  front  line  of  defense.  For  the 
long  run,  however,  economic,  technical,  and 
similar  typea  of  assistance  will  prove  equally 
valuable.  For  illustration,  the  technical  as- 
sistance programs  help  the  people  of  less- 
developed  nations  to  live  better;  to  wipe 
out  disease,  poverty,  and  starvation;  to  erad- 
icate the  trouble  spots  of  unrest  by  the 
have  nots;  incidentally  the  targets  for  Com- 
munist  infiltration. 

These  programs  can  do  much  to  brighten 
the  outlook  and  hasten  the  achievement  of 
independence,  especially  for  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations:  too,  it  will  create  better  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  capability  for  making  a 
contribution  to  world  betterment  by  the 
less  developed  nations,  particularly  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  Liatin  America. 

Naturally,  too.  we  must  keep  a  watchful 
eye  on  how  the  money  Is  handled.  Over 
the  yean,  the  mutual  secvirlty  program  has 
received  endorsements  of  enlightened  lead- 
ers of  both  political  parties. 

Incidentally,  organizations  like  the  AFL- 
CIO  are  doing  a  splendid  Job — not  only  in 
supporting  the  program — but  also  in  cre- 
ating great  public  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  program  as  well  as  its  operation 
and    purpKwes. 

Mr.  Flanneht.  A  new  part  of  the  program 
within  recent  years  is  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  I  Imagine  you  consider  this  as  a 
very  Important  part  of  the  program  too. 

Mr,  Wnjrr,  Yes;  we  should  see  that  money 
is  loaned  where  it  can  really  create  produc- 
tion that  Is  needed  in  that  nation, 

Mr.  Flannkky.  And  as  a  result,  not  only 
provide  for  our  defense  but  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Wn-rr.  Well,  that's  tbe  objective. 

Mr.  Flannxby.  OveraU.  then,  you  feel  that 
a  continuation  of  the  program  is  essential 
to  our  security? 

Mr.  WiLXY.  I  certainly  do.  The  program 
reflects  a  realistic  effort  to  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility as  a  world  leader:  in  addition, 
it  represents  self-interest  in  providing  our 
Nation  with  greater  protection  at  less  cost 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

Overall,  the  money  earmarked  for  the  mu- 
tual Mcurlty  Is  a  good  Investment  in  peace, 
defense,  and  stability  of  the  world  for  the 
future. 


Recognizing  that  communism  is  a  grtat 
and  powerful  force,  that  will  not.  one  night, 
magically  disappear;  we  must  gear  our  pro- 
grams to  live  with,  and  supersede  in  ac- 
complishment, the  Communist  system. 

I  am  confident  we  can  do  tbe  Job  suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Flannert.  Thank  you  very  much.  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Wiley.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Flannery.  These  interviews  were  with 
Senator  Alexandex  Wiley.  Republican,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Senator  John  Sparkman. 
Democrat,  of  Alabama.  To  keep  up  to  the 
moment  on  major  Issues  before  Congress, 
your  moderator,  Harry  W.  Flannery,  invites 
you  to  be  with  us  each  week  at  the  same 
time  as  your  radio  station  and  the  AFL-CIO 
bring  you  Washington  reports  to  the  people. 


Altogether.  It  would  be  difficult  to  see 
where  America,  through  Congress,  can  make 
a  better  investment  In  security  and  good  will 
than  by  making  full  appropriations  for  the 
aid  program  that  Congress  has  authorized. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May  23, 
1960] 

Aid  :  AppaopaiAnoN  Sttll  Needed 

Year  after  year  attention  has  to  be  called 
to  the  difference  between  "authorization" 
and  "appropriation"  in  connection  with  pro- 
viding funds  for  tbe  U.S,  mutual  security 
program. 

Congress  on  May  12  completed  passage  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1960  authoriz- 
ing appropriation  of  $1366  million  for  de- 
fense support,  technical  cooperation,  special 
assistance  and  other  programs  in  addition  to 
$2,720  million  of  authorizations  for  military 
assistance  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
carried  over  from  previous  years. 

The  uninitiated  might  assume  that  this 
made  the  ntujney  available.  But  not  so. 
Actually  not  1  cent  of  this  money  can  be 
spent  untU  it  is  included  also  in  an  apint>- 
prlation  duly  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, after  consideration  by  tbelr  conunlt- 
tees.  and  signed  by  the  President. 

When  President  Elsenhower  signed  the 
authorization  bill  he  expreeeed  a  hope  that 
Congress  would  show  "the  same  high  degree 
of  responsibility"  In  voting  the  approfM^a- 
tlons  for  which  it  bad  paved  tbe  way. 

Two  weeks  earlier  he  told  a  dinner  gath- 
ering in  Washington  that  trends  were  de- 
veloping In  thU  connection  which  were  pro- 
foundly disttu-bing.  He  referred  to  "groups 
strategically  situated  in  Congress,"  notably 
in  tbe  Ai^roprlations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  have  jmto- 
clalmed  it  as  their  pxirpoee  to  slash  these 
"foreign  aid"  appropriations  by  more  than 
a  billion  dollars. 

This  would  mean  a  26  percent  cut  In  a 
program  that  ccHresponds  to  approximately 
one-tenth  of  the  national  defense  budget  or 
one-twentieth  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
Even  much  lesser  cuts,  the  President  Implied, 
would  raise  grave  problems. 

Today  it  Is  twlng  reported  that  sentiment 
in  Congress  since  the  breakdown  of  the  in- 
tended summit  conference  at  Paris  inclines 
toward  a  strengthening  of  American  de- 
fenses. This  could  easily  become  a  mistake 
if  it  took  forms  which  conveyed  an  Impres- 
sion that  the  United  States  was  becoming 
more  warlike  or  aggressive. 

It  could  also  become  extravagantly  ex- 
pensive if  It  concentrated  on  armaments  to 
be  built  and  operated  by  the  United  States 
alone.  But  the  mutual  security  authoriza- 
tions include  $2  billion  of  carryover  for  mili- 
tary assistance  to  countries  allied  with  the 
United  States.  This  money,  often  multii^ied 
many  times  over  by  the  contributions  of 
those  countries  to  their  own  defense,  assists 
them  in  keeping  their  military  establish- 
ments up  to  date. 

In  addition,  there  Is  defense  support  for 
exposed  nations  carrying  a  heavier  defense 
load  than  their  resources  will  sustain.  And 
technical  assistance  which  expresses  Amer- 
ica's friendship  even  to  nonalUed  countries 
whose  understanding  means  much  in  the 
free  world's  contest  with  commtinism. 


The  SamBit  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF   MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  debacle  at  Paris  when 
the  highly  publicized  summit  conference 
was  sabotaged  by  the  arrogant,  con- 
temptuous and  bellicose  Khrushchev 
shoiild  and  must  alert  us  to  the  urgent 
need  for  our  awakening  from  the  atti- 
tude of  complacency  which  has  charac- 
terized our  defense  efforts  of  the  past 
several  years. 

Wishful  thinking  and  hoping  for  that 
period  of  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
we  envision  in  the  words  of  the  schem- 
ing Soviets — namely,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence— has  deadened  us  to  the  realities 
of  this  period  of  the  world's  history  in 
which  challenges  and  repeated  chal- 
lenges have  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  thrown  at  us. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
American  who  is  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  facts  of  life  can  conclude  that  we 
have  any  course  of  action  open  to  us 
except  more  defense  efforts  as  well  as 
a  deeper  realization  that  we  must  fortify 
ourselves  for  more  intensive  psychologi- 
cal warfare. 

Our  increased  defense  efforts  must 
include  among  other  items: 

Pirst.  The  more  rapid  expediting  of 
the  modernization  of  our  Army  and  an 
increase  of  divisions. 

Second.  An  increased  expansion  pro- 
gram of  Polaris  submarine  construction 
and  implementation. 

Third.  An  expediting  of  our  program 
for  nuclear  propulsion  for  air  and  space 
craft. 

Fourth.  More  urgency  in  our  efforts 
to  develop  our  space  reconnaissance  ca- 
pability. Without  reconnaissance  ca- 
pability, being  practiced  to  its  ultimate, 
we  are,  indeed,  asking  for  another  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  American  people  and  the 
people  of  the  free  world  for  that  matter 
must  be  informed  of  the  difference  be- 
tween espionage  and  reconnaissance. 
The  first  being  Soviet  in  its  implications 
and  the  latter,  being  American.  We  need 
more  information  through  reconnais- 
sance. 

To  supplement  these  views,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit,  herewith,  my  radio  speech 
of  May  22,  1960,  over  station  WGAN  of 
Portland.  MJne,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Gannett  Publishing  Co.  and  its 
able  and  alert  Washington  correspond- 
ent. May  Craig: 
Bkoaocast  Ovee  Station  WGAN  Radio,  Poxt- 

LAND,  Maine,  Mat  22,  1960,  by  Hon.  Jamss 

C.  Olivxb 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  the  light  of  the 
world-shaking  events  of  the  past  week   at 
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Parts,  there  can  be  only  one  subject  to  dl£- 
euM  with  fou  today,  my  friends.  That  sub- 
ject, at  course,  Is  the  torpedoing  by  Khru- 
shchev of  the  long-publicized  and,  in  most 
quarters,  the  desperately  desired  summit 
conference  of  the  Big  Pour. 

I  have  used  the  words  "in  most  quarters" 
advisedly,  because  the  people  of  the  world 
had  been  sold  on  the  hope  that  this  meet- 
ing of  the  leaders  of  the  fovu*  big  powers 
of  the  world  could,  and  would,  in  some  magi- 
cal manner,  pull  a  rabbit  out  of  the  hat  and 
irreconcilable,  as  it  seems  to  me.  issues 
would  be  amicably  settled.  At  the  least,  the 
people  of  the  world  had  been  brainwashed 
with  the  illusion  that  a  summit  meeting 
could  result  in  a  relaxing  of  tensions  be- 
tween the  free  and  the  regimented  worlds. 

Inviting  Khriishchev  to  visit  America, 
without  first  obtaining  frc«n  him  some  prom- 
ise, for  what  it  may  have  been  worth,  was 
the  first  mistake  that  our  policymakers 
made.  Tben,  after  bis  arrogant  and  con- 
temptiK>us  attitude  had  been  completely 
displayed,  and  we  had  been  Influenced  to 
overlook  his  boasting  and  his  insxiltlng  con- 
duct while  he  was  a  guest  of  the  President, 
the  Madison  Avenue  sot^-selling  technique 
came  into  full  tempo.  Remember  the  hog- 
wash  which  sounded  the  theme  song  of  the 
spirit  of  Camp  David.  The  beautlf\il  dove 
of  peace  was  flying  at  the  masthead  of  prac- 
tically every  newspaper  In  America.  The 
summit  conference  was  to  be  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  dedicated  efforts  for  settlement 
of  these  issues  which  have  continued  to  be- 
devil the  world  In  the  form  of  the  cold  war. 
The  irreconcilable  Ideologies  of  the  social- 
istic-communistic and  the  capitalistic  camps 
were  to  be  submerged  In  compromise.  Ev- 
erybody was  to  save  face.  Nobody  would  be 
an  appeaser.  In  short,  the  wonderful  rabbit 
was  to  Jump  out  of  the  hat. 

But  the  leopard  never  had  changed  his 
spots.  Khrushchev  never  did  have  any  in- 
tention of  yielding  by  one  inch.  His  inten- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  were  as  always  to  play 
the  Western  World  for  suckers.  He  Intended 
and  did  use  the  sounding  board  of  the  still - 
bom  summit  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  his  weight  around.  He  merely  re- 
peated in  a  more  vigorous  and  a  more  in- 
sulting technique  the  same  attitude  which 
he  expressed  while  on  his  visit  to  America  as 
the  guest  of  our  President. 

I  took  the  position,  then,  that  we  were 
making  a  mistake  in  our  invitation  to  him 
to  visit  this  country.  We  now  find  our  gul- 
libility being  paid  off  with  Insults  such  as 
no  head  of  a  great  power  would  ever  have 
thrown  at  another  great  power,  unless  he 
was  prepared  for  the  showdown  of  war. 

The  Russia  of  today  has  not  changed  one 
iota  from  the  Russia  of  Stalin,  so  far  as  Its 
basic  objectives  are  concerned.  We  never 
learn  a  lesson  from  being  kicked  around. 
When  Stalin  was  as  truculent,  as  demand- 
ing, and  as  doublecrosslng  as  Khrushchev  is 
today,  we  swallowed  his  Insults  In  our  ef- 
forts to  get  along  with  him. 

These  butchers  In  the  Kremlin  remain 
butchers  and  compromise  is  practiced  by 
them  in  only  one  way.  and  that  is  down  a 
one-way  street  in  which  they  are  determined 
to  control  the  right-of-way.  Our  yielding 
and  mild  policy  for  the  hope  of  cooperation 
only  results  in  continued  yielding.  Peace- 
ful coexistence  in  the  language  of  the  Soviets 
means  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  on  terms 
to  be  established  by  the  Soviets  in  their  own 
best  Interests. 

We  cannot  placate  an  attitude  of  implaca- 
bility except  by  yielding  our  own  self-respect. 
They  are  hard  and  we  have  been  soft.  They 
know  where  they  are  going  and  use  every 
devious  and  calculating  means  to  get  there. 
We  Indulge  in  wishful  thinking  and  fail  to 
evaluate  the  hard,  uncompromising  deter- 
mination of  these  ruthless  despots.  They  are 
surging  ahead  with  ever-increasing  momen- 


lum  while  we  are  beguiled  along  the  prim- 
lose  path  of  complacency  and  ill-advised 
c  ptlmism. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  evalu- 
ste  the  Soviet  leadership  as  unscrupuloiis. 
cunning,  crafty,  and  tough  dedicated  men 
^  rithout  any  consciences  whatseoever  that 
]  Ihrushchev  would  act  like  a  Hitler.  Any 
nan,  drunk  with  power,  is  certain  to  throw 
1  is  weight  around  when  he  believes  that  he 
li  saving  his  purpose  In  so  doing.  We 
ihould  blame  ourselves  for  allowing  our- 
selves to  be  such  dupes,  as  we  have  been. 

Khrushchev  is  still  feeling  his  first  sput- 
nik, which  our  present  leaders  did  their 
l«st  to  downgrade.  The  Soviet  shot  at  the 
noon;  their  photographing  of  the  back  side 
c  f  the  moon;  their  latest  space  vehicle  which 
could  mark  another  first  in  the  very  near 
luture;  their  progress  in  the  sciences,  includ- 
lig  oceanography  with  which  I  have  some 
lamlllarity.  and  their  drive  with  purpose  to 
(oals  which  we  had  estimated  as  unattaln- 
t  ble  for  them  for  many  years  have  combined 
1o  develop  the  arrogance  which  Mr.  K.  threw 
1  rithout  restraint  at  our  President  and  at  us 
i  t  the  Paris  debacle. 

Once  again,  let  me  refer  to  the  kind  of 
jieaceful  coexistence  which  the  Soviets  en- 
ilsion  by  citing  these  words  of  Lenin:  "The 
« xistence  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side 
irith  lmt>eriali8tlc  states  for  a  long  time  is 
unthinkable.  One  or  the  other  must  tri- 
umph in  the  end.  And.  before  that  end 
supervenes,  a  series  of  frightful  collisions 
1  etween  the  Soviet  Republic  and  the  bur- 
i  eols  states  will  be  inevitable."  Khrushchev 
las  openly  stated  that  Soviet  Russia  will 
I. ever  abandon  its  goal  of  world  conquest. 
It  is  true  that  he  may  not  have  used  those 
exact  words;  but,  he  did  state  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  last  September,  while  he 
vas  the  guest  of  the  President  that  "the 
1  Dreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  founded 
en  the  Leninist  principle  of  peaceful  co- 
existence of  states  with  different  social  sys- 
1  ems."  In  the  light  of  this  stated  philosophy 
vhlch  dominates  the  Soviet  consecration  to 
lis  goal  and  objective.  Is  there  any  further 
I  eed  to  beat  ovir  brains  out.  trying  to  find 
same  other  hidden  or  farfj^tched  motivation 
f  >r  Khrushchev's  bruUl  and'harbarous  treat- 
rient  of  the  United  States  at\he  Paris  fiasco? 
It  satisfies  me  to  take  him  a*  he  Is  and  not 
get  all  confiised  by  trying  to  think  of  him 
as  something  different.  He  represents  an 
e:onomic  and  governmental  system  which  Is 
directly  and  completely  the  antithesis  of 
.'merica  As  the  leader  and  spokesman  of 
tils  system  he  has  boasted  that  "we  will 
lury  you."  This  Is  reason  enough  for  me 
tj  be  convinced  that  we  should  not  fool 
ourselves  any  longer  with  wishful  thinking 
tiat  we  only  need  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
rjallties  of  the  world  In  which  we  now  live 
a  nd  the  big  bad  wolf  will  go  away. 

We  have  been  badly  shaken  by  this  epi- 
S)de:  but.  we  asked  for  it.  We  probably 
V  ill  be  shaken  again  and  again  and  again 
during  these  next  few  days,  weeks,  and 
months.  To  me.  this  means  that  we  must 
b;  tough  without  being  truculent.  We  must 
b;  resolute  without  being  rabid.  We  must  be 
pjrsistent  without  being  punitive.  Khru- 
sichev  is  rattling  his  rockets.  To  me.  this 
n  cans  that  we  must  transform  our  com- 
p  acency  of  dream  world  thinking  into  an 
a  titude  of  action.  We  are  in  a  race  for 
survival  whether  we  like  It  or  not.  The 
tiue  face  of  the  Kremlin  was  displayed  at 
Pu-ls. 

In  short,  the  United  States  and  our  allies, 
ai  well,  must  heed  these  storm  warnings. 
Mr.  K.  has  been  acting,  under  Instructions 
fiom  the  Kremlin,  like  a  hurricane  and  if 
WB  have  the  commonsense  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, we  must  batten  down  the  hatches. 
II  will  be  wise,  in  lieu  of  speculating  why 
"Khrush"  blew  his  top  to  check  ourselves, 
fcr   the   purpose  of  urgent  correction,  and 
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examine:  (1)  the  reasons  why  we  have 
slipped  in  prestige  during  the  last  5  years 
among  them  being  psychological  negativism, 
loss  of  dynamism,  the  obvlotu  subordination 
of  defense  needs  to  the  sacred  cow  of  the 
budget  and  refusal  to  acknowledge  that  we 
are  in  a  contest  in  space  as  well  as  in  every 
other  phase  of  our  national  being. 

Crying  national  crocodile  tears  over  the 
U-2  affair,  in  my  opinion,  only  helps  Khru- 
shchev to  inflate  this  cause  celebre  to  a 
manifest  absurdity.  One  has  only  to  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  making  regular  recon- 
naissance flights  over  England  every  day  In 
order  to  place  this  defense  activity  of  ours 
In  its  proper  perspective.  This  is  not  the 
most  sordid  crime  of  the  century.  If  we 
were  not  using  every  logical  and  possible 
means  of  gaining  Information  concerning  the 
activities  of  this  avowed  enemy  of  America, 
we  would.  Indeed,  be  derelict  In  our  respon- 
sibility even  to  the  point  of  treason.  Why 
do  we  think  that  we  should  have  a  guilt 
complex  because  of  this  effort  to  protect  our 
own  country  against  a  communistic  dictator- 
ship which  has  Icxjted  and  murdered  across 
half  of  Europe?  Have  we  forgotten  Buda- 
pest? Have  we  forgotten  the  murder  of  Kast 
Berllners  who  were  fighting  for  freedom? 
Do  we  have  to  apologize  to  ourselves  or  to 
the  world  which  knows  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience In  practically  every  corner  of  the 
globe  of  the  operation  by  the  Soviets  of  the 
most  massive  and.  yes,  the  most  malignant 
espionage  system  ever  known  In  the  history 
of  the  world?  I  think  that  we  should  not 
be  beating  ourselves  over  the  head  for  acting 
In  our  own  self-defense  which  is,  by  the  same 
token,  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  These 
cries  of  Khrushchev  are  Just  so  much  public 
relations  fakerLsm  and  we  certainly  are 
ridiculous  if  we  continue  to  upgrade  them 
to  anything  different  by  our  own  breast 
beating. 

Khrushchev,  in  my  opinion,  never  did 
have  any  Intention  of  making  the  summit 
conference  a  success  In  causing  Interna- 
tional tensions  to  relax,  except  upon  his  own 
terms.  If  this  could  not  be  done,  then,  he 
Intended  to  do  Just  what  he  did:  Namely, 
use  It  as  a  sounding  board  for  world  atten- 
tion and  propaganda  by  telling  off  the  three 
leaders  of  the  Western  World. 

The  U-2  episode  only  served  to  make  his 
objective  more  attainable  and.  in  his  view- 
point, more  Justifiable. 

The  real  Issue  Is  where  do  we  go  from 
here?  How  do  we  pick  up  the  pieces?  Agree- 
ment on  the  halting  of  nuclear  and  thermo- 
nuclear testing,  moves  toward  sincere  mutual 
disarmament,  and  relaxing  of  cold  war  ten- 
sions are  still  on  our  agenda.  But.  I  fear. 
that  Khrushchev  and  the  Kremlin  will,  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  have,  planned 
more  moves  of  brinkmanship.  The  free 
world  must  be  prepared  to  withstand  more 
shocks   of   psychological    warfare. 

It  could  be  that,  within  the  next  few  days, 
the  Soviet  space  vehicle  will  reenter  the 
earths  atmosphere  and  make  a  landing  with 
the  first  spaceman  of  all  time  as  we  know  It 
If  this  is  accomplished,  the  impact  on  the 
world  and,  upon  us,  will  be  catastrophic. 
How  will  we  protect  and  harden  ourselves 
against  this  further  softening  technique  of 
the  CommunLsts? 

What  happens  when.  as.  and  If  these  pos- 
sible and  even  probable  acU  of  brinkman- 
ship develop,  namely: 

1.  The  signing  of  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  East  Germany  and  the  subsequent  acts 
of  harassing  and  closing  off  the  Berlin  high- 
way and  air  corridor? 

2.  The  march  of  North  Koreans  into  South 
Korea? 

3.  The  military  aggression  against  Quemoy 
and   the   Matsu  Islands? 

4.  Increased  overt  acts  by  Castro? 

5.  F\u-ther  agitation  and  overt  acta  in 
Panama? 
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6.  Stepping- up  tensions  in  Turkey  and 
in  strategic  areas  ot  the  Near  Bast? 

Are  we  prepared,  psyvhoiogleally  and  mili- 
tarily to  stand  up  resolutely  against  these 
acts  of  aggreaalon,  directed  toward  softening 
us  up  for  the  kill? 

The  communistic  art  of  disarming  an  op- 
ponent with  smiles  and  tokens  of  gcxxl  will 
and  then,  at  the  proper  psychological  mo- 
ment of  withdrawing,  scowling,  and  threat- 
ening have  been  well  demonstrated  by  the 
visit  of  Khnuhcbev  to  our  land,  followed  by 
the  phony  talk  about  dlsannament  and 
world  peace  in  the  spirit  of  Camp  David, 
tben,  concluding  in  the  flascx)  of  the  Paris 
sununit  cx>nference. 

This  should  be  sufficient  Indoctrination 
for  us  In  communistic  cunning  to  prepare 
us  when  more  of  the  same  treatment  falls 
on  ovir  collective  head. 

The  only  answer  for  us  is  to  get  the  big- 
gest poasible  stick  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  speak  softly  but  resolutely,  say  what 
we  mean  and  mean  what  we  say,  fully  re- 
alizing that  further  appeasement  can  only 
mean  living  on  our  knees  for  generations  to 
come. 

The  Soviets  respect  nothing  except  power 
and  strength,  both  mental  and  physical. 
Our  leaders  must  measure  up  to  this  yard- 
stick or  else. 

This,  my  friends,  is  what  the  U-2  incident 
and  the  cx>llap8e  of  the  siunmit  mean  to  me. 


When  WiU  the  Editori  and  Publishers  of 
This  CoBBtrj  See  Throafh  the  State 
Department's  Flimsy  Ezcnses  for  Not 
ArraBfiof  a  Newsmen  Exchange  With 
China? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

or   OREOOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Department  of  State  wanted  to  arrange 
it.  a  newsmen  exchange  with  China 
could  be  a  reality  in  a  very  few  days. 
However,  the  administration  insists  that 
the  Chinese  journalists  should  file  indi- 
.  vidual  applications  but  the  administra- 

\  tlon  refuses  to  agree  to  exchange  a  cer- 

tain number  of  newsmen  with  China. 

I  wonder  how  long  the  editors  and  pub- 
lishers in  the  United  States  will  allow 
the  administration  to  get  away  with 
their  protestations  that  the  fault  is  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  not  with  itself? 
Not  much  longer,  I  sincerely  hope,  be- 
cause now  more  than  ever  we  need  to 
increase  our  communication  with  China. 

We  need  China  in  any  disarmament 
agreement.  With  increased  communi- 
cation it  may  be  that  we  stand  a  better 
chance  of  averting  war  with  China. 

Of  course,  it  is  clear  why  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  want  to  have  a  newsmen 
exchange,  despite  their  statements  to  the 
contrary.  The  administration  knows 
that  the  present  China  policy  of  "con- 
tainment by  isolation"  could  not  survive 
very  long  after  our  top  journalists  began 
sending  back  their  own  dispatches  from 
China  about  conditions  there. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  includ- 
ing hereafter  a  copy  of  my  letter  of  May 


4  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  c<9y  of  a 
news  story  in  the  New  York  Times  for 
May  3, 1960.  Assistant  Secretary  Maoom- 
ber's  reply  of  May  19,  and  my  letter  of 
May  24  to  the  Secretary : 

HOUSB  or  BJnOBXNTATIVlS, 

WaahinffUm,  D.C.,  May  4, 1960. 
Hon.  Chkistian  A.  Hsma, 
Secretary  of  State, 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  BmaxTAMr:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a 
New  York  Times  story  (p.  2),  May  3,  1980, 
about  the  status  of  the  i»oposed  United 
States  of  America-CThlna  newsmen  ezc:hange. 
I  assume  that  the  account  is  accwate  and 
that  the  source  is  the  Department  of  State. 

As  I  have  stated  to  you  previously,  it  seems 
clear  that  If  the  administration  really  wanted 
a  newsmen  exchange  with  China,  it  could  be 
arranged.  I  agree  that  the  Chinese  could, 
if  they  were  eager  for  this  exchange,  arrange 
fcH-  their  newsmen  to  file  individual  appli- 
cations. 

It  Is  true,  of  coxuse,  that  the  Chinese  could 
file  Individual  applications.  It  is  also  true 
that  we  could  sign  an  agreement  with  China 
for  such  an  exchange  on  given  number  basis. 
If  it  is  legal,  as  I  believe  it  is,  for  the 
£>epartment  of  State  to  agree  to  give  favor- 
able cx>nsideration  to  an  individual  request 
for  a  visa,  then  it  would  seem  legal  to  make 
an  agreement  to  do  this  for  any  reasonable 
number. 

If  it  is  not  legal,  and  if  in  fact  we  do  want 
an  exchange  of  newsmen  with  China,  then 
the  Department  of  State  should  request  the 
Congress  to  revise  the  law  appropriately. 

The  proposed  concession  would  cxtet  us 
nothing.  It  might  gain  us  an  opportunity 
to  have  an  exchange  of  newsmen,  a  valuable 
first  step  toward  decnvasing  the  chances  of 
war  and  increasing  the  prospects  for  peace. 

If  the  Chinese  should  refuse  to  make  such 
an  agreement,  the  proot  of  their  unvFilling- 
ness  cx>uld  be  communicated  tellingly  to  all 
the  world. 

Our  officials  say  that  we  want  the  newsmen 
exchange  with  China.  Our  clinging  to  a  frail 
technicality  seems  to  contradict  those  words 
and  to  demonstrate  an  unwillingness  on  our 
part  to  make  the  exchange  a  reality. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  you  consider  care- 
fully making  an  agreement  along  the  lines 
requested  by  Premier  Chou  and  at  last 
bringing  about  an  exchange  of  newsmen  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China. 
Sincerely. 

Charues  O.  Poktek. 
Af ember  of  Congress. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  3.   19601 

U.S.   Bfi.ieves  Choc  Has  Killed  Hopes  for 

Newsmen  Exchanges 

Washington,  May  2. — Premier  Chou  Kn-lal 
Is  regarded  here  as  having  killed  any  linger- 
ing hopes  that  U.S.  newsmen  might  soon 
be  admitted  to  Communist  China. 

Officials  say  tlie  Premier  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  in  Nepal  Thursday  night  that 
Pelplng  wanted  to  use  the  issue  of  the  news- 
men to  force  the  United  States  into  de 
facto  recsognition  of  the  Communist  regime. 
Thfy  said  the  way  had  been  open  for  a  long 
time  for  Chinese  and  U.S.  reporters  to  re- 
port from  each  other's  countries,  if  that  was 
all  Pelplng  was  Interested  in. 

At  Katmandu,  Nepal,  Premier  Chou  was 
asked  whether  U.S.  correspondents  would  be 
permitted  to  visit  Communist  China. 

AccK>rdlng  to  a  broadcast  from  Pelplng. 
Mr.  Chou  answered,  "The  two  Governments 
must  sign  an  agreement  on  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  newfc  correspondents"  before  any 
exchange  of  reporters  could  take  place. 

EQUAL  KITMBESS  A8KXO 

For  some  time  the  United  States  has  t>een 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  Chinese  In 
Warsaw.     Each  time  the  subject  is  raised. 


Pelplng  demands  a  U.S.  pledge  that  an  equal 
number  of  reporters  f  rem  the  two  countries 
will  be  admitted. 

The  United  States  has  replied  that  Its  im- 
migration laws  prohibit  a  blanket  promise 
that  any  given  number  of  visa  applications 
would  be  approved  without  reference  to  the 
Individuals  concerned.  The  United  States 
has  said  repeatedly,  however,  that  It  would 
give  favorable  cxmslderatlcm  to  any  applica- 
tion from  bona  fide  Chinese  newsmen. 

NO  OTHSS  PACT  KNOWN 

Washington  concludes  that  Pelplng  is  not 
interested  In  news  coverage  but  only  in  using 
the  Issue  to  press  tar  a  formal  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  Pelplng  has  no  such 
agreement  with  any  other  country,  as  far  as 
is  known  here. 

Also  at  Katmandu,  a  reporter  asked  if  he 
could  visit  Tibet.  Mr.  Chou  inquired  if 
he  was  Nepalese.  The  reporter  said  he  was 
Indian. 

"Oh,  that  is  another  matter,"  Mr.  Chou 
replied.  "You  will  have  to  wait  for  some 
time." 

The  Premier  then  said  that  Prime  Min- 
ister Jawaharlal  Nehru  of  India  had  Just 
described  China  as  "an  aggressor"  and  that 
the  Chinese  were  "very  much  distressed "  by 
that  attitude. 

Depaetment  of  State, 
Washington,  May  19. 1960. 
Hon.  CHAaLxs  O.  PosTOt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Mk.  PcMtTxa:  I  have  your  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  May  4,  1960,  in  which 
you  raise  the  matter  of  a  possible  U.S.  agree- 
ment with  Conununlst  China  to  permit  a 
recli»cxial  exchange  of  newsmen. 

In  reply  to  your  question  cMsnc^rnlng  the 
accuracy  of  the  May  3  New  YcM-k  Times  item 
outlining  the  Department  of  State's  posi- 
tion on  this  m.^tter,  I  refer  you  to  the  De- 
partment's Prefs  Release  No.  203  of  April 
20,  1960,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing  for 
your  information.  It  was  stated  therein 
that: 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  United  States 
has  never  had  such  an  agreement  [for  a  re- 
clprcx^al  exchange  of  newsmen]  with  any 
other  country.  Nor  has  the  Pelplng  regime 
apparently  foxind  it  neciessary  to  conclude 
suc^  an  agreement,  even  with  those  coun- 
tries where  It  has  no  diplomatic  relations 
and  where  Joxirnallsts  of  its  official  New  China 
News  Agency  operate,  i.e.  Prance  and  Cuba. 
It  is  obvious  that  Pelplng  Is  seeking  to  use 
the  Issue  of  news  representatives  In  an  effort 
to  force  the  United  States  into  a  formal  agree- 
ment to  improve  the  prestige  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  regime." 

Chou  En-lal*s  words  In  Katmandu  make  it 
clear  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  are.  in  fact,  attempting 
to  exploit  the  exchnnge  of  newsmen  Issue  for 
political  purposes.  It  Is  equally  clear  from 
Chou  En-la!'s  words  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  not  Interested  in  helping  to 
bring  about  a  relaxation  of  tension  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Pelplng  regime 
by  means  of  an  exchange  of  this  nature.  As 
pointed  out  in  both  the  New  York  Times 
item  and  the  Department's  press  release.  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  were  sincerely  in- 
terested in  mutual  news  coverage,  they  long 
since  could  have  taken  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions which  already  exist  under  U.S.  law 
to  arrange  for  entry  of  their  newsmen  to  the 
United  States.  The  Department's  views  con- 
cerning its  obligations  under  the  law  are  as 
quoted  in  the  press  release. 

The  United  States  is.  of  course,  anxious 
to  take  every  feasible  and  practicable  step 
toward  bringing  about  a  decrease  In  the 
chances  of  war  and  an  Inca'ease  In  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  With  respect  to  your  sug- 
gestion that  an  exchange  of  newsmen  might 
be  such  a  step,  you  might  be  Interested  In 
knowing  that  the  Chinese  Oommunlsts  have 
recently  forcefully  reiterated  their  absolute 
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rejectloa  of  peaceful  coezlBtence  between 
tbenunlTes  and  what  they  term  the  Im- 
perlaUat*  (tk«lr  ezitreealon  lor  tb»  Ublted 
State*  and  Ita  alllea)  as  a  matter  of  bade 
Communist  doctrine.  In  an  article  publlxhed 
In  the  CMneee  CommunUt  Party  Central 
Committee  Journal  Red  Flag  o^  April  15, 
I960,  the  leadfra  of  the  Pelplng  regim*  wrote 
that  aa  dedicated  Manlat-Lenlntsta  they  be- 
lieve In  th«  abaolute  correctneM  of  Lenln'i 
teachings,  and  hence  matntaln  that  as  long 
as  imperialism  exists,  war  Is  Inevitable  be- 
tween It  and  the  socialist  ooantrles.  (In 
this  latter  category  they  include  only  them- 
selves, the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Communist  Moc.)  Accordingly, 
Felling's  leaders  called  for  a  protracted 
struggle  against  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies  which  would  be  "bloody  and  bloodless, 
violent  and  peaceful,  military  and  economic, 
educational,  and  administrative,"  and  in 
which  an  outright  war  between  imperialism 
and  socialism  should  be  regarded  as  Jnst. 

With  respect  to  the  Chinese  Communist 
position  (now  stated  categorically  by  Chou 
Kn-lal)  that  the  United  States  must  sign 
an  agreement  on  the  mutual  exchange  of 
newsmen  before  such  an  exchange  can  take 
place,  the  Department  of  State  considers  this 
unreasonable  because,  as  mentioned  above, 
such  an  agreement  is  not  necessary  and  the 
United  States  does  not  have  agreements  with 
other  countries  on  the  exchange  of  newsmen. 
So  far  as  we  can  determine,  neither  does 
Communist  China.  If  a  country  with  which 
the  United  States  had  friendly  relations  were 
to  advance  some  reason  why  a  special  agree- 
ment on  newsmen  were  necessary,  we  would 
of  course  give  such  a  request  sympathetic 
consideration.  However,  in  this  case  we  have 
a  regime  which  is  avowedly  our  enemy  de- 
manding without  real  Justification  that  we 
depart  from  our  usual  practice  and  make  a 
special  exception  in  its  favor.  At  the  same 
time  this  regime  rejects  out  of  hand  our  con- 
tention that  an  equitable  basis  for  admission 
of  newsmen  exists  within  our  legal  frame- 
work without  a  special  agreement.  We  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists are  not  interested  in  the  issue  of 
newsmen  except  as  a  political  weapon  and 
that  were  such  an  agreement  to  be  signed, 
there  would  still  be  no  assurance  that  our 
newsmen  would  be  admitted  to  Communist 
China.  Having  erected  one  artificial  barrier, 
the  Chinese  Communists  could  easily  find 
other  pretexts  to  keep  o\ir  newsmen  out. 

I  think  that  the  above  considerations, 
which  argue  strongly  against  our  submitting 
to  the  Chinese  Communist  demand  for  a 
signed  agreement  on  newsmen,  argue  even 
more  strongly  against  requesting  special  leg- 
islation designed  to  make  poesible  the  sign- 
ing of  such  an  agreement. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  information  will 
be  of  use  to  you.  Please  Inform  me  if  I 
can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wn,LiAic  B.  Macoubir.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 


Mat  24,  1960. 
Hon.  Chxistian  A.  HxxTOt. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deam  Ma.  SxcacTAaT:  Thank  you  for  Mr. 
Mac<Mnber's  letter  in  your  behalf  dated  May 
19,  1960. 

It  is  plain  from  this  letter  that  there  is  no 
legal  reason  why  an  agreement  cannot  be 
made  with  the  Chinese  icx  a  newsmen  ex- 
change. I  repeat  my  reconunendatlon  that 
we  make  this  agreement  and  either  bring 
about  this  exchange  or.  if  the  Chinese  on 
some  pretense  balk,  demonstrate  dramati- 
cally the  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist government. 

No  one  denies  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  griUty  of  many  unreasonable  acta 
and  issue  many  unreasonable  statements. 


in 


Mr.  Maooniber'a  objection  to  TtMiklng  such 
aifasreemeBt  ts  thst  It  Is  "wnie— onable" 
n  no  sucii  agmiisnts  bave  prevlauily 
b^a  BMie  by  tta  United  Statas.  and  Cbtna 
hi  B  not  asked  for  such  an  ■flisiiitsirt  Ireai 
ot  ler  nations.  What  difference  does  another 
"V  nreasonable"  position  makef 

[f  we  beUeve  that  a  newsmen  exchange  is 
our  best  Interests,  and  I  do — and  our 
Government  says  it  doee — ^then  I  say  we 
eii  ould  make  a  "special  concession''  and 
d(  part  from  our  usual  practice. 

[f  the  Chinese  erect  another  artificial  bar- 
rier, as  they  may  well  do,  let  us  deal  with  It 
due  course.  I  repeat.  If  out  Government 
wints  a  newsmen  exchange  with  China,  we 
oi  ght  to  agree  to  the  Chinese  terms  asking 
fo  r  an  agreement.  I  hope  the  matter  will  be 
reponsldered. 

Very  truly  yoius, 

Chaxlxs  O.  Pdbtex, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Marj  27 


SacrameBto  Is  Host  to  Nalkmal 
JACL  CoDTentioB 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALiroixiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFSBBENTATIVSS 

Friday.  May  27. 1960 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
td  extend  my  remarks,  may  I  Invite  the 
aitention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  the  16th  Biennial  National  Con- 
vi  ntlon  of  the  Japanese  American  Citi- 
zcns  League,  more  popularly  known  as 
Ue  JACL.  which  is  to  be  held  at  the 
niiwly  constructed  Hotel  El  Dorado  in 
Siicramento.  Calif..  June  28  to  July  3. 

As  most  of  my  colleacrues  are  aware, 
tl  e  JACL  is  the  only  national  organiza- 
tii  >n  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  this  country,  with  members  and  chap- 
ters  in  32  States,  including  the  newest, 
Hiwaii.  Its  name  identifies  most  of  its 
c<  nstituency,  for  all  of  its  members  are 
ni  ktive-bom  or  naturalized  citizens,  most 
ol  whom  are  also  of  Japanese  ancestry. 
Its  name  too  delineates  its  reasons  for 
b<  ing.  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the 

>lfare  of  those  of  Japanese  ancestry  in 
it  is  Nation  and  to  promote,  in  the  words 
ol  its  national  slogan,  "Better  Americans 
in  a  Greater  America." 

ApraOPBIATX    CONVKNTION    SITK 

The  historic  capital  city  of  Sacramento 
is  an  especially  appropriate  site  for  the 
Jj  lCL  convention,  for  no  other  State  in 
tl^  e  Union  has  had  a  more  intimate  as- 
SG  elation  with  Americans  of  Japanese 
ai  icestry  on  the  continental  mainland  of 
CiLlifornia.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that 
oi  e-half  or  more  of  all  persons  of  Japa- 
nrse  ancestry  residing  on  the  U.S.  raain- 
la  nd  live  in  California. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  Japa- 
ns se  Embassy  to  this  country  landed  in 
Si.n  Francisco  prepcwatory  to  traveling 
to  Washifigton,  D.C,  to  sign  the  first 
treaty    of    friendship    and    c<Hnmerce 

th  our  Nation.  It  is  this  centennial  of 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations 
th  at  we  are  celebrating  this  year,  which 
includes  exchange  visits  by  President 
E:  senhower  to  Tokyo  this  month  and  by 
th  e  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  to  Wash- 
in  gton  in  September. 


It  was  75  years  ago  that  the  first  Japa- 
nese lOMnicTantft  were  brought  over  to 
this  coMPtry  through  the  port  of  San 
Pranelsoo,  which  has  eome  to  be  known 
as  the  Gateway  to  the  Orient.  And,  It 
was  In  the  Bacramento  Valley  and  Hie 
surrounding  bUls  that  they  first  made 
their  great  coniributUms  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  West,  settling  on  unwanted 
wastelands  and  transf  onning  ibem  into 
productire  farms  and  orchards,  thereby 
demonstrating  the  value  of  Irrigation  and 
intensive  cultivation.  It  was  around 
Sacramento  and  the  rugged  mountain 
barriers  to  the  East  that  the  Japanese 
immigrants  first  Joined  in  laying  the 
tracks  that  enabled  this  Nation  to  bind 
itself  together  in  an  Intercontinental  net- 
work of  iron  rails.  It  was  also  in  these 
rich  moimtalns  that  these  immigrants 
first  Joined  to  mine  the  ores  that  heliped 
to  make  Western  America  the  treasure 
house  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  once  frontier  West  in  gen- 
eral and  California  in  particular  owes 
much  to  the  many  and  varied  contribu- 
tions of  these  so-called  Japanese  pio- 
neers. And,  it  is  to  their  greater  credit 
that  they  accomplished  and  achieved  so 
much  under  the  handicaps  of  the  anti- 
oriental  discrimination  and  prejudice 
that  they  inherited  from  the  Chinese  im- 
migrants of  an  earlier  day.  And,  few 
of  us  will  ever  recall  with  pride  our  war- 
time mistreatment  of  this  tiny  minority, 
when  Americans  and  tnelr  parents  of 
Japanese  ancestry  were  airbltrarUy  evac- 
uated from  their  homes  and  associations 
on  the  west  coast  in  the  spring  of  1942. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  legislative 
halls  of  the  statehouse  which  once 
spawned  persecution  of  the  Japanese 
have  resounded  with  corrective  and  re- 
medial acts  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
Japanese  ancestry  in  California.  The 
courts  of  our  State,  too,  have  joined  in 
striking  down  discriminatory  statutes  di- 
rected against  our  fellow  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry. 

Perhaps  no  city  in  America  stands  as 
a  more  eloquent  reminder  of  the  vicis- 
situdes and  the  triumphs  of  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  than  Sacramento. 

sAOAicnrro  long  mxirnnKD  wrm  jscl 

Although  the  JACL  movement  began 
during  World  War  I  and  local  clubs  were 
established  under  various  names  to  pro- 
mote the  citizenship  of  the  then  very 
yoimg  Japanese-American  minority,  it 
was  not  until  1930  that  the  National 
JACL  was  organized  at  its  first  biennial 
national  convention  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  next  year,  in  October  of  1931,  the 
Sacramento  chapter  of  the  JACL  was 
formally  organized  and  Walter  T.  Tsuka- 
moto,  a  Japanese-American  attorney  who 
is  now  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  department  of  the 
Army,  was  elected  its  first  president.  Ex- 
cept for  the  World  War  II  years  when 
the  group  was  inactive  because  of  the 
exclusion  of  American  Japanese  ances- 
try from  the  west  coast,  the  Sacramento 
chapter  has  been  an  active  participant 
in  the  league's  activities,  particularly 
insofar  as  representing  the  Interests  of 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  Cali- 
fornia were  concerned  before  the  State 
legislature.    The  minutes  of  the  Sacra- 
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mento  chapter  reflect  the  changing  at- 
titudes of  Califomians  and  other  Amer- 
icans to  their  fellow  citizens  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

The  various  chapter  presidents  from 
Tsukamoto  to  the  present  include  Dr. 
Jiro  Muramoto,  Henry  Taketa,  Dr. 
George  Takahashi.  Edward  Kitazume, 
Dr.  Goro  Miu-amota,  Mitsuru  Nlshio,  Dr. 
Alvin  Sato,  Kiyo  Sato.  William  ACatsu- 
moto.  Toko  Pujil,  George  Tabmara,  Dean 
Itano,  Percy  Masakl,  Mamoru  Sakuma, 
Katsuro  Miirakami,  Richard  Matsumoto, 
and  Tak  Tsujita,  the  present  chief  execu- 
tive. 

Of  particular  note  is  the  chapter's 
joint  sponsorship  recently  with  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Nisei — Japanese 
American — Post  No.  8985  in  the  securing 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Nisei  War 
.Memorial  Hall  to  honor  the  Japanese- 
American  war  dead  of  World  War  n, 
most  of  whom  volunteered  for  combat 
duty  from  the  confines  of  war  reloca- 
tion camps  to  which  they  and  their  fami- 
lies had  been  evacuated,  with  the  now 
famous  442d  Regimental  Combat  Team, 
often  cited  as  the  most  decorated  mili- 
tary unit  for  its  size  and  length  of  service 
in  American  annals. 

CONVKNTION    THKICE    "DECISIONS    >OR 
TOMOSBOW" 

The  theme  for  this  biennial  national 
convention  is  "Decisions  for  Tomorrow." 
which  reflects  JACL's  concern  for  the 
immediate  future  not  only  as  an  organi- 
zation but  also  as  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

Only  18  years  ago.  these  Japanese 
Americans  were  an  unwanted,  suspect 
minority  confined  to  virtual  prison 
camps.  That  today  they  are  the  ac- 
cepted Americans  that  they  are,  enjoy- 
ing equality  in  and  under  the  law  and 
opportunities  that  never  before  existed 
for  members  of  their  nationality  is  a 
tribute  not  just  to  the  JACL.  which  pro- 
vided the  leadership  during  the  dark  and 
troublesome  days  of  their  travail,  but 
to  the  American  way  of  democracy  that 
has  enabled  these  fellow  Americans  to 
overcome  the  bigotry  and  hatred  of  a 
recent  era  and  to  enjoy  their  status  to- 
day as  one  of  America's  more  fortunate 
minorities. 

Some  1,000  delegates  from  the  88 
chapters  that  comprise  the  national  or- 
!4anization  are  expected  to  convene  in 
Sacramento  later  this  month  to  chart 
their  "Decisions  for  Tomorrow."  The 
recommendations  of  a  specially  ap- 
pointed National  JACL  1980-1970  Plan- 
ning Commission  are  to  be  considered 
by  the  delegates  who  are  not  only  aware 
of  their  opportunities  as  Americans  but 
also  that  this  is  the  dawn  of  the  space 
and  nuclear  age,  as  well  as  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  diplomatic  and 
commercial  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States. 

SPECIAL    CONVINTION    EVENT.S 

Traditionally,  the  climax  event  is  the 
convention  banquet,  to  be  held  the  eve- 
ning of  July  2.  Guest  speaker  will  be 
our  esteemed  colleague,  Daniel  K. 
iNOUYi,  of  Hawaii,  the  first  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  bfe  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Congress.  As  most  of  you  know,  the 
JACL  was  among  the  forefront  of  or- 


ganizations that  labored  long  in  behalf 
of  statehood  for  this  long  deserving  terri- 
tory. At  the  last  or  15th  biennial  na- 
tional convention  which  was  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Utah,  2  years  ago,  the  guest 
speaker  was  also  a  distinguished  col- 
league, D.  S.  "Judge"  Saund,  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  first  person  of  Asian  ancestry 
to  win  election  to  the  Congress. 

In  addition  to  the  announcement  and 
installation  of  the  national  officers  for 
the  next  2  years,  the  highlight  of  this 
affair  is  the  naming  of  the  Nisei  of  the 
biennium  1958-60.  the  highest  honor 
that  is  presented  by  the  JACL  to  the 
American  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  in 
the  past  2  years  by  his  achievements 
or  his  services  has  contributed  most  to 
the  welfare  or  to  the  credit  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry.  Congressman 
INOUTE.  who  was  named  as  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  young  men  of  America 
this  past  January  by  the  US.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  by  the  way,  is  an  outstand- 
ing candidate  for  this  recognition,  for 
he  was  nominated  by  the  Washington, 
DC.  chapter  for  this  honor.  William 
Hosokawa,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Denver  Post  of  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
the  Nisei  of  the  1956-58  biennium.  A 
previous  winner  was  Hiroshi  Miyamura 
of  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  the  only  living  Japa- 
nese American  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  holder  who  was  also  named  as 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
America  a  few  years  ago. 

A  special  feature  of  the  Sacr^imento 
convention  will  be  the  pioneer  banquet, 
which  will  be  held  the  evening  of  Jime 
28.  This  event  will  pay  tribute  to  those 
remaining  Japanese  immigrants  who 
have  not  only  helped  to  make  the  land 
of  their  adoption  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  but  also  raised  their  children  into 
the  loyal,  exemplary  citizens  that  they 
are.  The  Honorable  Dr.  Koto  Matsu- 
daira.  Permanent  Representative  and 
Ambassador  of  Japan  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  be  the  principal  speaker.  As 
former  chairman  of  the  United  Nations 
Committee  on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Space 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  and  Social  Coimcil,  as  well  as 
the  former  Japanese  representative  on 
the  Security  Council  diu-ing  the  crucial 
debates  on  the  Suez  crisis.  Ambassador 
Matsudalra  should  t}e  in  an  excellent 
position  to  suggest  to  JACL  some  of  the 
vital  challenges  of  these  troubled  times. 

The  customary  convention  luncheon 
which  honors  the  JACL'er  of  the  bien- 
nium and  other  organizational  leaders  is 
being  converted  into  a  testimonial  to  Dr, 
Thomas  T.  Yatabe,  now  of  Chicago,  HI., 
for  some  40  years  of  active  leadership  in 
JACL.  Dr.  Yatabe.  a  dentist,  helped 
found  the  predecessor  American  Loyalty 
League  in  Fresno,  Calif.,  ir  1918  and  was 
the  first  constitutional  president  of  the 
National  JACL.  During  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  war,  he  voluntarily  gave 
up  his  professional  work  to  help  Japa- 
nese-Americans fr<»n  the  camps  find 
housing  and  employment  In  the  Mid- 
west and  East.  He  has  served  longer — 
some  28  years — on  the  national  board 
than  any  individual. 

Another  convention  event  will  be  a 
panel  on  housing  and  emidoyment  dis- 
crimination, the  two  remaining  major 


areas  in  which  the  Japanese-American 
still  faces  prejudice,  featuring  Tad  T. 
Masaoka,  Intergroup  Relations  Special- 
ist of  the  Housing  and  Hcxne  Finance 
Agency  of  the  Urban  Renewal  Adminis- 
tration for  region  6,  which  embraces 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  of  San  Francisco,  and  John 
Yoshino.  liaison  officer  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Government  Con- 
tracts, of  Washington,  D.C. 

NATTONAL    BOAKD    M^MWlMg 

Typical  of  the  cross  section  of  America 
that  comprises  the  JACL  is  its  national 
board  members. 

Shigeo  Wakamatsu.  national  presi- 
dent, Chicago,  Hi.,  is  a  chemist  with 
Lever  Bros. 

Akiji  Yoshimura,  national  first  vice 
president,  Colusa,  Calif.,  is  proprietor  of 
the  Vogue  Cleaners. 

Tom  Sakahara,  national  second  vice 
president,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is  an  attorney 
at  law. 

George  Sugai,  national  third  vice  presi- 
dent, Payette,  Idaho,  is  a  produce  dealer 
and  shipper  with  the  Central  Produce 
Distributors. 

Aki  Hayashi,  national  treasurer.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  is  merchandise  manager  for 
Noritake  Chinaware  Co. 

Lilly  Okura.  secretary  to  the  national 
board,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  is  the  administra- 
tive assistant  and  secretary  to  Hospital 
Administrators. 

William  Matsumoto,  National  Thou- 
sand Club  chairman,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
is  an  insurance  agent  and  assistant  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  West  Coast  Life  In- 
surance Co.  He  is  also  the  chairman  of 
the  convention  committee. 

Dr.  Roy  Nishikawa,  immediate  past  na- 
tional president,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is 
an  optmnetrist. 

George  Inagaki,  past  national  presi- 
dent, Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  an  invest- 
ment counselor  and  area  manager  of  the 
Financial  Industrial  Fund. 

Frank  Chuman,  national  legal  counsel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  an  attorney  at  law. 

William  Marutani,  chairman,  eastern 
district  coimcil.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  also 
an  attorney  at  law. 

Joe  Kadowski,  chairman,  Midwest  dis- 
trict council.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  purchas- 
ing and  production  manager  of  the  Jones 
Optical  Co. 

Mlnoru  Yasui,  chairman,  mountain 
plains  district  council,  Denver.  Colo.,  is 
another  attorney  at  law. 

Joe  Nishioka,  chahjnan.  intermountain 
district  council,  Idaho  Palls.  Idaho,  is  a 
farmer. 

Kay  Nakagiri,  chairman.  Pacific  south- 
west district  council,  Burbank,  Calif.,  is 
an  aeronautical  engineer  at  Lockheed 
Aircraft. 

Fred  Hirasuna,  chairman,  central 
California  district  council,  Fresno,  Calif., 
is  a  shipper  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  Sunnyside  Packing  Co. 

Yone  Satoda,  chairmao,  northern  Cal- 
ifornia-western Nevada  district  council, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  an  accountant 
and  office  manager  for  the  House  of  Rib. 

George  Azumano,  chairman.  Pacific 
Northwest  district  council.  Portland, 
Oreg..  is  a  travel  agent  and  insurance 
salesman. 
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Masao  Satow,  national  director.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.:  Daisy  Uyeda.  admln- 
Istratire  assistant,  national  headquar- 
ters San  Pranciae*,  Calif.;  Mike  Ma- 
saokA.  Washington  representattve. 
Washington.  D.C;  Fred  Takata.  south- 
em  Callfomfa  regional  represwitatlve, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Esther  Haglwara. 
Midwest  regional  office.  Chicago.  111. ;  and 
Sam  Ishikawa.  New  York  office,  New 
York.  N.Y..  are  among  the  staff  officers. 
Harry  Honda  is  the  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Citlaoi.  (dDcial  weekly  publication,  of 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Miss  Linda  Yatabe,  a  student  at  the 
Univefsity  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  will  be  the  official  hostess  as  the 
convention  queen. 

JAmUOBS  AMZBICAN  auB> 

I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  join 
in  wishing  the  delegates  to  the  16th  bi- 
ennial national  JACL  convention  a  suc- 
cessful and  constructive  6  days  in  Sac- 
ramento and  express  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  as  successful  in  determining  their 
decisions  for  tMnorrow  as  they  have  in 
their  past  plans,  for  most  Americans  can 
take  pride  in  the  living  example  of  de- 
mocracy in  action  that  is  the  JACL. 

If.  in  their  deliberations,  they  live  up 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Japanese-American 
creed,  which  was  authored  by  Mike  Ma- 
saoka.  whom  many  of  us  respect  as  the 
able  Washington  JACL  representative 
who  is  so  responsible  f.r  many  of  the 
legliUUve  and  other  gains  made  by 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  then  the  dele- 
gates wlU  not  fail  their  tnist  as  custo- 
dians (tf  the  JACL  destiny. 

The  creed,  which  may  be  well  com- 
mended to  other  Americans,  too,  reads 
as  follows : 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  American  clti- 
sen  of  JapaneM  ancestry,  for  my  very  back- 
ground make*  me  appreciate  more  fully  the 
wonderfxU  advantages  of  this  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve In  her  Institutions,  Ideals,  and  tradi- 
tions; I  glory  In  her  heritage;  I  boast  of  her 
hlsU»7: 1  trust  In  her  future.  She  has  grant- 
ed me  liberties  and  opportunities  such  as  no 
Individual  enjoys  In  this  world  today.  She 
has  given  me  an  education  befitting  kings. 
She  has  entrusted  me  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  franchise.  She  has  pernUtted 
me  to  build  a  home,  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
to  worship,  think,  speak,  and  act  as  I  please — 
as  a  freeman  equal  to  every  other  man. 

Although  some  Individuals  may  discrimi- 
nate against  me,  I  shall  never  become  bitter 
or  lOM  faith,  for  I  know  that  such  persons 
are  not  representative  of  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  True,  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  discoxirage  such  practices, 
but  I  shall  do  it  In  the  American  way:  above- 
board,  in  the  open,  through  courts  of  law, 
by  education,  by  proving  myself  to  be  worthy 
of  equal  treatment  and  consideration.  I  am 
firm  in  my  belief  that  American  sportsman- 
ahip  and  attitude  of  fair  play  will  judge  citi- 
zenship and  patriotism  on  the  basis  of  action 
and.  achieveibent.  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
physical  characteristics. 

Because  I  believe  In  America,  and  I  trust 
she  believes  in  me.  and  because  I  have  re- 
ceived Innumerable  benefits  from  her,  I 
pledge  myself  to  do  honor  to  her  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places;  to  supporVher  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  her  laws;  to  respect  her  flag; 
to  defend  her  against  all  ehemies,  foreign 
or  domestic;  to  actively  assume  my  duties 
and  obligations  as  a  citizen,  cheerfully  and 
without  any  reservations  whatsoever,  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  become  a  better  American 
In  a  greater  America. 
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iXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  TI#  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  27, 1960 
WILEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornfig,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honc^ble  Christian  A.  Herter,  appeared 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  g^ve  a  very  illuminating  statement. 
I  und<  rstand  the  statement  was  first  re- 
to  the  press. 

I  brieve  this  statement  by  the  Secre- 
tary M  State  and  the  President's  remarks 
of  the  other  evening,  over  the  radio  and 
televii  ion.  give  the  complete  story.  Prom 
these  two  statements,  the  people  of 
Amerii»  can  obtain  all  the  facts  neces- 
sary t »  be  had  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  fiasco  at  the  summit  which  was 
cause(  1  by  Khrushchev. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
stater  lent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
print*  i  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recob  d.  as  follows : 

Stathjint  or  the  Honorable  Chkistian  A. 
Hziint,  Secketakt  or  State,  Betors  the 
SENiiTE  FouciGif  Relations  Commtttee, 
FamiT,  Mat  27,  1960 

r.    THE    GENESIS    Or    THE    SUMMIT 

A.  The  threat  to  Berlin 

In  o  rder  to  understand  what  happened  In 
Paris  ue  need  to  look  back  over  the  preced- 
ing 18  nonths. 

In  November  1958,  the  U.S.SJl.  began  a 
new  s;rategy  directed  toward  altering  the 
situatlsn  In  Berlin  and  East  Germany  in  its 
favor.  If  the  Western  Powers  refused  to  give 
up  the  \T  present  position  In  Berlin  and  make 
West  1  ierlin  a  so-called  free  city,  the  Soviet 
Union  stated  its  Intention  to  proceed  xini- 
lateral  y  at  the  end  of  6  months,  turning 
over  fi  ill  sovereignty  to  the  so-called  Q  J3.R. 
and  thereby  confronting  the  Allies  with  the 
alterni  tive  of  capitulation  cm*  resort  to  force 
which  would  be  met  by  Communist  force. 
Thougi  the  strategy  as  it  unfolded  proved 
to  be  Tux^e  flexible  than  its  original  state- 
ment, it  is  still  the  official  policy  of  the 
U.8.S.I,.  Its  force  lies  in  the  Soviet  ability 
to  thrsaten  Berlin,  where  we  are  morally 
committed  but  physically  exposed. 

The  Western  Powers,  of  course,  promptly 
rejectel  the  Soviet  proposal  and  reaffirmed 
their  determination  to  stand  by  Berlin. 

In  t  tie  months  that  foUowed,  while  the 
U.S.SJE  .  elaborated  and  pressed  its  strategy, 
the  W(  stern  Powers  concerted  their  plans  to 
meet  1 ;.  They  sought  to  engage  the  U.S.S.R 
in  negjtiatlon,  thereby  clarifying  its  inten- 
tions i  nd  either  attaining  solutions  accept- 
able tc  the  West  or,  as  a  minimum,  convinc- 
ing it  that  unilateral  action  against  Berlin 
would  lot  be  sound. 

B.  1  Engaging  the  U.S.S.R.  negotiation 
It  wus  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  tie  U.S.SJl.  would  negotiate  on  an  ac- 
ceptab  e  basis.  In  Janxiary  1959  the  U.S.S.R. 
proposi  td  a  conference  to  adopt  a  peace  treaty 
with  tlie  two  parts  of  an  indefinitely  divided 
Germa  ly.  The  Western  Powers  continued  to 
malnta  In  that  a  peace  treaty  could  be  nego- 
tiated tnd  signed  only  with  a  unified  Ger- 
many, bence  that  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many must  be  settled  first.  They  also 
malnta  Ined  that  the  only  proper  solution  for 
Berlin  lay  in  its  t>ecomlng  the  capital  of  a 
unified   Germany,   and   therefore  they   were 


unwilling  to  discuss  Berlin  as  an  Isolated 
Issue.  But  the  U.S.SJt.  had  held  for  some 
time  that  reunification  was  solely  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Germans  and  therefore  refused 
to  dlscviss  it. 

The  West  p>er8lsted  during  February  and 
March  in  its  efforts  to  get  the  Russians 
talking  somehow.  It  proposed  a  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
possible  summit  meeting  when  due  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  The  UJBSJt.  had  re- 
peatedly indicated  a  desire  for  one  since  1956. 
Finally  a  compromise  agenda,  which  did  not 
prejudice  the  substantive  views  of  either 
side,  was  adopted  for  a  foreign  ministers' 
meeting  and  a  date  was  set  In  May.  shortly 
before  the  expiration  of  the  original  Soviet 
deadline  for  meeting  their  arbitrary  demands 
on  Berlin. 

C.  Foreign  ministers'  deadlock 

During  the  intensive  ftreparattons  for  the 
meeting  the  Western  Powers  developed  a  new 
version  of  their  basic  position  regarding 
Germany,  which  was  submitted  at  Geneva 
as  the  Western  peace  plan.  It  consisted  In 
approaching  the  unification  of  Germany 
through  a  series  of  stages,  thereby  offering 
the  U.S.S.R.  a  chance  to  adjust  its  poaition 
gradually  to  the  eventual  loss  of  Its  hold  on 
East  Germany  which  free  elections  would 
presumably  bring.  The  plan  showed  flexibil- 
ity and  imagination;  it  appealed  to  world 
opinion,  but  its  rejection  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  nonetheless  flat.  The  UJ5.S.R.  stuck 
adamantly  to  its  previously  announced  pro- 
posals for  a  peace  treaty  with  a  divided  Ger- 
many. Thus  the  basic  positions  remained 
totally  unreconciled. 

Finding  no  progress  possible  on  Germany, 
the  Western  Powers  and  the  U.S.S.R.  ex- 
plored the  possibility  of  an  interim  agree- 
ment on  Berlin  which,  without  contemplat- 
ing a  basic  solution  of  Berlin  as  a  separate 
issue,  would  do  something  to  mitigate  diffi- 
culties which  the  U.SBJI.  professed  to  find 
there.  Though  some  progress  was  made  in 
this  direction,  the  U.S.SJR.  insisted  on  lan- 
guage which  would  have  Implied  the  eventual 
erosion  of  the  Western  position  in  Berlin. 
Accordingly,  despite  the  labor  of  8  months 
with  only  one  short  adjournment,  the 
foreign  ministers'  meeting  ended  in  dead- 
lock. 

D.  High-level  trips 

The  failure  of  the  foreign  ministers'  meet- 
ing did  not  result  in  a  war  crisis,  however, 
because  a  parallel  train  of  events  had  mean- 
while brought  hope  In  a  different  direction. 
We  took  the  oppOTtunlty  of  Mikoyan's  visit 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in  January  to 
arrange  informal  exchanges  of  views  between 
the  Soviet  leader  and  top  U.S.  officials.  This 
was  followed  in  June  and  July  by  further 
visits  and  exchanges  of  Kozlov  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  Vice  President  to  the  U.SB.R. 
The  fact  that  these  visits  took  place  without 
public  Incident  and  made  possible  somewhat 
more  realistic  communication  than  usual 
with  the  Soviet  leadership  seemed  to  offer  a 
possibility — only  a  possibility,  of  course — 
that  means  of  avoiding  war  and  eventually 
getting  Soviet-Western  relations  Into  some- 
what less  dangerous  shape  might  be  found 
by  developing  these  informal  contacU. 

Accordingly,  the  President  decided  to  go 
ahead  with  a  move  which  he  and  his  advisers 
had  long  had  in  mind  when  the  time  seemed 
right.  He  invited  Chairman  Khrushchev  to 
visit  this  country,  and  the  visit  was  an- 
nounced before  the  foreign  ministers  ended 
their  Geneva  meeting. 

During  that  visit  no  progress  was  made, 
or  indeed  expected,  on  resolving  outstanding 
problems,  but  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of 
mutual  understanding  was  seemingly  at- 
tained, particularly  on  the  need  to  settle 
international  questions  by  peaceful  means 
rather  than  by  force.  There  was  also  a  sus- 
pension, later  publicly  acknowledged,  of 
whatever  was  left  of  the  Soviet  ultimatum 
on  Berlin. 
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E.  Preparation  for  the  summit 

Attex  the  Khrushcher  visit  It  was  judged 
feaslUe  and  desirable  by  the  Western  Pow- 
ers to  move  toward  renewed  dlscxuslon,  this 
time  at  the  aummlt.  Some  flicker  of  hope 
for  progress  on  Berlin  had  appeared  at  Camp 
David,  whereas  Geneva  had  ended  in  dead- 
lock. Diirlng  his  American  visit  Khrushchev 
had  also  evinced  an  interest  In  the  equally 
vital  field  of  disarmament,  and  even  though 
disarmament  talks  were  to  start  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  at  Geneva  It  was  felt  that 
Khrushchev  might  reserve  his  constructive 
moves.  If  any,  for  the  summit. 

Accordingly,  after  due  consultations 
among  the  Western  heads  of  government  an 
invitation  to  a  summit  was  sent  to  Khru- 
shchev and  accepted  by  him,  and  after  some 
difficulty  over  earlier  dates  the  time  was 
finally  set  for  May  16.  This  move  found 
broad  support  in  Western  public  opinion. 

There  ensued  an  intensive  and  protracted 
series  of  preparations  on  the  Western  side, 
involving  repeated  meetings  not  only  of  the 
foreign  ministers  and  of  NATO  but  even  of 
the  heads  of  government.  Within  our  own 
Government  we  also  studied  most  carefully 
the  poesibillUes  of  making  progress  not  only 
on  Berlin  and  Germany  but  most  particu- 
larly in  disarmament,  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  general  Soviet-Western  relations. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  Western  heads 
of  government  a  consensus  emerged  that 
the  May  summit  might  be  only  one  of  a 
series  of  such  meetings,  and  that  it  would 
be  largely  exploratory.  Some  modest  prog- 
ress was  hoped  for,  but  no  major  solutions 
on  any  front.  But  if  a  beginning  could  be 
made,  the  aeries  of  talks,  possibly  in  a  grad- 
ually Improving  atmosphere  over  the  years, 
might  do  substantially  more. 

F.  Summit  prospects  dimmed 

In  the  first  weeks  after  the  Khrushchev 
American  visit  there  was  a  general  improve- 
ment of  atmosphere  and  people  began  talk- 
ing, partly  in  hope,  partly  in  some  conftwlon. 
about  "detente."  There  were  comparatively 
conciliatory  speeches  on  each  side;  there 
was  progress  in  the  test-ban  talks  at  Geneva; 
a  new  Soviet-United  States  cultural  agree- 
ment was  signed  November  21,  and  on  De- 
cember 1  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  other  powers  signed  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

But  clouds  began  to  gather  even  then. 
One  of  the  earliest  signs  was  the  strong 
Soviet  protest  on  November  11  against  West 
German  plans  to  build  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion in  West  Berlin.  Another  was  the 
Khrushchev  speech  on  November  14  which 
was  harder  in  tone,  boasted  again  of  Soviet 
missile  prowess,  and  began  a  concentrated 
attack  on  Adenauer  and  the  German  Federal 
Republic  which  later  Increased  and  seemed 
to  be  a  central  feature  of  Soviet  presummlt 
tactics.  The  reason  for  this  attack  is  sUll 
a  matter  for  speculation.  Perhaps  they 
thought  it  would  undermine  the  Western 
position  on  Berlin  by  helping  to  divide  the 
Western  Allies.  It  had  no  such  effect  of 
course,  but  naturally  rallied  us  to  speak 
out  in  defense  of  our  German  ally. 

Khrushchev  as  early  as  December  1  also 
began  repeating  his  threats  to  sign  a  separate 
peace  treaty  with  East  Germany.  He  re- 
peated these  threats  in  his  speech  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet  on  January  14  and  In  his 
remarks  during  his  visit  to  Indonesia  and 
other  countries  in  January.  On  February 
4,  the  Warsaw  Pact  powers  Issued  the  first 
formal  blocwide  commitment  to  sign  a  sepa- 
rate GDR  peace  treaty.  Thus  Khrushchev's 
threatening  Baku  speech  of  AprU  25,  though 
it  was  the  most  sweeping  since  February 
1959,  was  only  a  haraber  version  of  what  he 
had  been  saying  for  months  before.  I  shall 
make  full  documentation  on  his  speeches 
available  to  the  committee. 


Not  until  April  did  we  reply  at  length 
to  this  mounting  crescendo  ol  Soviet  atate- 
ments.  We  did  bo  In  order  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straight — notably  In  the  apeeebea  of 
April  4  and  30,  which  Kbruahehev  attacked 
for  starting  arguments  that  be  in  fact  bad 
begun. 

The  unity  of  the  four  Western  Powers  on 
Berlin  meanwhile  presumably  signaled  to  the 
U.S.S  Jt.  that  prospects  for  eroding  the  West- 
ern position  or  obtaining  Soviet  terms  on 
Berlin  remained  slight.  President  de  Gaulle 
and  other  leaders  were  quite  firm  in  dis- 
coiiraging  expectations  on  this  front.  The 
NATO  Council  In  Istanbul  May  2-A  also 
reaffirmed  the  Western  position  on  German 
reunification  and  regretted  Soviet  refusal  to 
discuss  specific  practical  measures  of  dis- 
armament. Thus  as  the  summit  drew  near 
the  prospects  foo*  important  agreement 
seemed  slender,  so  long  as  the  U.S.8^.  re- 
mained committed  to  driving  the  Western 
Powers  out  of  Berlin  and  to  disctisslng  dis- 
armament in  terms  <tf  general  principles 
rather  than  concrete  steps. 

The  Western  outlook  consistently  re- 
mained, however,  that  the  summit  would  be 
worthwhile.  It  would  afford  an  opportunity 
for  an  exchange  of  views  which  would  clarify 
each  side's  position;  it  might  contribute  to 
some  reduction  of  tensions  over  Berlin  and 
narrow  some  of  oiu*  differences  on  dlaanna- 
ment.  It  could  be  at  least  a  small  first  step 
In  a  long  process  of  improving  Soviet- 
Western  relations. 

II.    THX    U-2    INCIDENT 

On  May  1  occurred  the  unfortunate  failure 
of  an  intelligence  miaalon.  The  n.S£.R.  at 
once  seized  on  It  to  cosnpUcate  the  approach 
to  the  summit.  With  regard  to  the  role  of 
the  XJS.  Government  in  this  matter,  I  cannot 
hope  to  improve  on  the  ludd  and  straight- 
forward account  which  the  President  gave 
to  the  Nation  Wednesday  night.  I  wUl, 
therefore,  not  attempt  to  go  into  detail, 
although  I  am  of  course  ready  to  answer 
questions  concerning  my  responsibilities. 

Here  I  would  only  like  to  reemphasize 
fotn*  central  points  which  stood  out  in  the 
President's  account: 

1 .  The  U-2  program  was  an  important  and 
efficient  Intelligence  effort.  We  knew  that 
failure  of  any  mission  under  this  program 
would  have  serious  consequences  but  we 
considered  that  the  great  benefit  derived 
Justified  the  risks  Involved. 

2.  The  decision  not  to  suspend  this  pro- 
gram of  flights,  as  the  summit  meeting  ap- 
proached, was  a  sound  decision.  Conditions 
at  a  later  season  would  have  prevented  ob- 
taining very  important  information.  There 
is  never  a  "good  time"  for  a  failure  of  an 
intelligence  mission.  We  believe  It  unwise 
to  lower  our  vigilance  because  of  these  po- 
litical negotiations. 

3.  Initial  statements  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment properly  sought  first  of  all  to  protect 
the  pilot,  his  Intelligence  mission,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  that  might  still  be 
kept  secret.  But  when  it  became  clear  that 
plane  and  pilot  were  in  Soviet  hands  we 
believed  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  given  the  t&ctR.  Thus  up  to 
May  7  U.S.  statements  followed  the  general 
line  of  the  cover  story,  and  thereafter  were 
adjusted  to  the  situation  as  It  developed. 

4.  Since  the  U-2  system  had  been  com- 
promised. It  was  discontinued  as  any  other 
Intelligence  mission  would  be  in  such  a  case. 
Announcement  of  its  discontinuance  was 
withheld  until  the  President  could  convey 
the  fact  personally  in  Paris. 

Based  on  these  four  points,  I  believe  most 
Americans  will  agree  that  the  main  course  of 
our  actions,  given  what  we  knew  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  was  sound.  In  particular,  I 
have  doubts  that  any  alteration  in  the 
language  of  U.S.  statements  would  have 
made  any  difference  in  the  arbitrary  Soviet 
demands  which  followed. 
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A.  Sarrative 

I  should  like  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  major  developments  at  Paris.  I  shall  be 
as  hrief  as  poaaible,  aince  tinB  details  have 
been  widely  publicized.  But  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  of  those  events  which  in  my  opinion 
had  a  detrimental  effect  there,  and  particu- 
larly those  wliich  Influenced  the  decisions  of 
the  President. 

On  my  arrival  in  Paris  on  Friday,  May  13, 
there  was  already  considerable  speculation 
at  the  news  that  Mr.  Khrush(^ev  was  arriv- 
ing in  Paris  on  Saturday  rather  than  on 
Sunday,  the  day  cm  which  the  President  and 
Mr.  Macmillan  were  due  to  arrive. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement  on  arrival  at 
Orly  Airpra^  gave  no  indication  of  his  subse- 
quent position.  It  was  mild  in  character 
and  conveyed  the  distinct  impression  that 
he  would  proceed  with  the  summit  confer- 
ence despite  the  U-2  incident.  Subsequent 
events  showed  that  this  was  dHiberately  de- 
signed to  conceal  his  real  purpose. 

On  Sunday  at  11  am.,  at  his  request,  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  Foreign  Min- 
ister Gnxnyko  and  Marshal  Malinovsky — 
which  is  in  itself  an  unxurual  procedure 
which  I  shall  revert  to  later — called  on 
President  de  Gaulle  at  the  Elys^e  Palace. 
During  this  meeting  he  left  with  President 
de  Gaulle  a  memorandum  setting  forth  the 
conditions  which  would  have  to  be  met  by 
the  United  States  before  Khnutochev  would 
be  prepared  to  attend  a  stmimlt  conference. 
The  French  delegation  provided  a  copy  of 
this  memorandum  to  the  American  delega- 
tion early  that  afternoon.  The  memoran- 
dum was  subsequently  presented  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  without  change,  as  ttit  open- 
ing part  of  his  statement  to  the  four-power 
meeting  on  Monday  morning.  May  16. 

After  visiting  President  de  GauUe  Sun- 
day morning,  Khrushchev  called  on  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  at  4:S0  pjn.  on  the  same 
day  and  read  the  same  statement  of  posi- 
tion to  him. 

The  copy  of  the  statement  received  from 
the  French  delegation  was,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  Immediate  consultatioa  with  the 
President  and  with  members  at  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  as  to  its  algalfieance  and 
meaning. 

It  was  our  general  conclusion,  subse- 
quently bomis  out  by  the  facts,  that  the  posi- 
tion and  totally  unacc^table  demands  set 
forth  in  this  document  had  been  drawn  up  In 
Moscow  prior  to  Mr.  Khru^chev's  departure. 
In  this  sense  it  represented  a  fixed  Soviet 
govK-nmental  position  from  which  even  Mr. 
Khnishchev  would  not  have  the  authority  to 
depart  whUe  in  Paris. 

I  might  digress  here  to  observe  that  it  had 
been  our  experience  at  previous  conferences 
with  the  Soviets,  at  least  since  the  death  of 
Stalin,  that  the  Soviet  representative,  no 
matter  how  highly  placed  he  might  be,  was 
bovmd  by  the  ooUective  decisions  on  basic 
policy  matters  made  prior  to  his  departure 
from  Moscow.  Any  substantive  changes  in 
these  positions  apparently  required  reference 
back  to  Moscow  before  they  could  be  under- 
taken. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  the  opinion 
which  was  thus  unanimously  arrived  at  in 
the  American  d^egation.  since  it  bore  di- 
rectly upon  the  position  which  the  President 
tocdc  at  the  meeting  on  Monday  morning. 

It  wae  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  that 
there  should  be  any  acceptance  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  humiliating  and  arrogant  oondi- 
ti<xis  of  Mr.  Khnishchev.  We  had  very  much 
in  mind,  however,  the  importance  o<  showing 
the  world  that  it  was  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and 
no  one  else,  who  was  placing  this  summit 
conference  in  peril. 

The  President,  therefore,  decided  before 
the  Monday  meeting  that  the  prt^Mr  oourae 
of  action,  consonant  with  the  great  rmpoa- 
slbllity  which  he  bore  and  the  eertoinme  of 
t^e  Issues  which  were  to  have  been  dlscuaaed 
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at  the  conference,  waa  for  him  not  to  engage 
m  vituperation  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  but  to 
demonatratc  the  restraint  and  dignity  which 
waa  incumbent  upon  the  office  he  holda  and 
which  befitted  the  leader  of  a  great  country. 

In  connection  with  thla  decision,  the  Pres- 
ident resolved  to  announce  to  the  conference 
his  previously  taken  decision  to  suspend  fur- 
ther flights  of  U-a  aircraft  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Although  the  original  intention  had  been 
to  restrict  the  first  meeting  of  the  conference 
at  the  summit  to  the  chiefs  cO.  state  and 
heads  of  government  and  their  Interpreters, 
the  President,  on  learning  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev wished  to  bring  Foreign  Minister 
Orotnyko  and  Marshal  Malinovsky.  asked 
Secretary  Gates  and  me  to  accompany  him  to 
this  meeting. 

I  do  not  need  to  describe  this  meeting  in 
detail  beyond  saying  that  Mr.  Khrxishchev 
read  a  statwnent  which,  with  interpretation, 
took  fully  an  hour.  Be  read  this  entire 
statement  from  a  prepared  textH>ef<M"e  him. 
The  first  part  of  this  statement  was  the 
memorandxmi  which  he  had  left  with  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle,  plus  certain  additions  which 
were  in  the  same  vein  as  regards  the  United 
States  and  which  referred  to  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  hold  a  siimmit  conference  within  6  to 
8  months.  The  major  addition  was  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Invitation  to  the  President 
to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 

Apart  from  his  statement,  which  was  made 
public,  the  President  only  once  Joined  in  the 
ensuing  discussion — in  order  to  make  clear 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  colleagues  that 
the  suspension  of  the  U-2  flights  was  not 
merely  for  the  duration  of  the  conference 
but  for  as  long  as  he  was  in  office. 

The  balance  of  the  discussion  at  this  meet- 
ing, which  I  should  point  out  was  the  only 
one  during  the  entire  period  in  Paris  at 
which  the  Soviets  were  present,  was  largely 
devoted  to  attempts  by  President  de  Gaulle 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  to  dissuade 
Mr.  Khrushchev  from  the  Irrevocable  step  of 
publishing  his  abusive  statement,  whose  iin- 
aoceptable  conditions  would  render  impos- 
sible any  conference  at  the  sununlt,  and  to 
Khrushchev's  adamant  Insistence  that  he 
would  publish  this  statement  and -do  so  at  a 
time  of  his  own  choosing.  The  meeting 
broke  up  on  the  basis  of  a  suggestion  by 
President  de  Gaulle  that  the  conferees  should 
reflect  on  this  matter  for  24  hoiu-s  and  then 
examine  the  situation. 

This  meeting  completely  confirmed  our 
conclusion  of  the  night  before  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev  was  operating  within  the  fixed 
limits  of  a  policy  set  before  his  departxure 
from  Moscow.  It  is  significant  In  this  con- 
nection that  the  statement  he  issued  later 
that  day,  Monday,  May  16,  which  was  Iden- 
tical with  the  one  be  had  made  at  the  Con- 
ference, took  no  cognizance  whatsoever  of  the 
discussion  at  the  conference,  and  In  particu- 
lar of  the  President's  statement  concerning 
the  suspension  of  n-2  overflights. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  in  Paris  were 
antlclimactlc.  It  was  apparent  to  all  the 
Western  representatives  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  a  summit  conference  short  of  a 
changed  position  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  part. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Macmillan  visited  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev In  a  fruitless  effort  to  persuade  him 
to  withdraw  his  impossible  demands. 

On  that  same  day  President  de  Gaulle  de- 
cided, with  the  agreement  of  the  President 
and  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  to  call  a  ses- 
sion of  the  summit  conference  for  3  p.m.  on 
Tuesday.  May  17.  which  was  after  the  34- 
hour  recess  which  he  had  proposed  on  Mon- 
day. He  sent  invitations  In  writing  to  the 
three  other  participants. 

The  President,  in  accepting,  made  clear  his 
view  that  acceptance  by  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative would  mean  that  the  Soviets  had 
abandoned  the  demands  which  the  President 
had  previously  found  completely  unaccept- 
able. 
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Mr.    Qurushchev  did  not  show  up  at  the 

appoin  ed   time   for   the   Tuesday   meeting. 

L  great  deal  of  telephoning  between  the 

]  tatbassy  and  the  French  Foreign  Office 

clear  that  he  was  refusing  to  attend 

conference  and  would  only  Join  In 

termed  a  preliminary  meeting  to 

if  conditions  could  be  created  for 

t  conference.    By  this  reference  to 

he  obviously  meant  the  accept- 

the  United  States  of  all  of  the  condi- 

had  set  forth  previously,  and  Indeed 

seated  in  a  written  communication  to 

de   Gaulle    later    that   same    day. 

light  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  refusal 

the  summit  conference,  except  on 

vhlch  all  three  Western   representa- 

di«med  unacceptable,  the  three  West- 

heids  of  government  met  briefly  at  9:30 

on  May  17  to  approve  the  final   trl- 

;onununlque,  a  copy  of  which  I  should 

Insert  In  the  record. 

the  summit  conference  was  ended  by 

ntransigence  before  It  began,  without 

address  Ing  the  great  international  issues  with 

t  was  supposed  to  deal. 

1  ollowing  day,  Wednesday.  May  18.  was 

by  tripartite  meetings  of  the  Western 

government  and  their  foreign  mln- 

consider    the  situation.     In   these 

s  we  sought  to  analyze  the  reasons 

Soviet    attitude,    prospects   for    the 

and    the    measures    that    the    three 

Powers  might  adopt. 

day  was  also  marked  by  Mr.  Khru- 

press   conference,   which   was  fully 

by  press,  television,  and  radio.     It 

ntly  an  unparalleled  performance 

ration,  abiiae.  and  loss  of  temper. 

be  noted,  however,  that  despite 

ap^rently   uncontrolled   nature   of   his 

and  actions  at  this  press  conference, 

Khtushchev  was  very  careful  not  to  com- 

hiinself  to  any  specific  course  of  action 

International  field. 

B.  Analysis 

liave  naturally  given  a  great  deal  of 

to  the  reasons  for  this  extraordinary 

by  the  Soviets  in  coming  all  the  way 

lloscow  to  Paris  for  the  sole  purpose 

satx  taging  the  conference. 

should  like  to  say  right  off  that  there 

obscure    aspects    of    this    Soviet 

and  that  we  do  not  know  all  con- 

and  factors  which  went  into  its 

We  probably  never  shall.     I 

need  to  emphasize  here  to  the  mem- 

tbls  conunlttee  the  complete  secrecy 

which    decisions   are    arrived    at    In    the 

Government  and  In  the  hierarchy  of 

Copununlst  Party,  which  Is  the  effective 

that   country.     It   Is   only   possible 

to  deduce  from  Soviet  actions,  after 

taken,    the    considerations    which 

them  about.     What  I  give  you  now, 

.  is  at  best  a  tentative  estimate  of 

Soviet  Union  behaved  as  it  did,  an 

which  may  have   to  be  revised  In 

of  further  Information  and  future 
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is  one  thing,  however,  that  can  be 

as  certain:  This  is  that  the  decl- 

wreck  the  conference  was  made  prior 

's    departure    from    Moscow. 

point  during  his  stay  In  Paris — nel- 

he  disclosed  his  true  intentions 

de  Gaulle  at  11  ajn.  on  Sunday 

nor  subsequently — did  Khrushchev 

1  inch  from  his  demands  that  the 

States  (1)  denounce  the  overflights, 

to  the  Soviet  Union.  (3)  punish 

directly  responsible."  and  (4)  prMn- 

to  repeat  these  flights.     Neither  the 

made  by  the  President  at  the  one 

held  on  Monday  nor  the  serious  and 

"'-  efforts  of  General  de  Gaulle  and 

In  bilateral  talks   with   Mr. 

before  and  after  the  President's 

of  suspension  of  flights  could 

him  to  withdraw  these  unacceptable 
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demands.  Indeed.  It  la  a  logical  deduction 
from  his  behavior  in  Paris  that  he  had  no 
authority  to  modify  his  position  to  any 
significant  degree. 

The  fact  that  he  was  accompanied  every- 
where, and  literally  everywhere,  by  Foreign. 
Minister  Gromyko  and  Marshal  Mallnovsky 
is  an  Interesting  sidelight  on  this  point. 
There  is  much  speculation  as  to  this  change 
from  his  previous  attitude  during  his  visits 
both  to  the  United  States  and  Prance,  when 
he  insisted  upon  having  meetings  alohe  with 
the  President  and  with  President  de  Gaulle, 
with  only  Interpreters  present.  The  best 
guess  as  to  the  significance  of  this  new  fac- 
tor Is  that  (1)  In  view  of  the  brutal  and 
threatening  attitude  he  adopted  at  Paris  it 
was  considered  desirable  to  have  some  tangi- 
ble evidence  of  Soviet  armed  strength  in  the 
person  of  Marshal  Mallnovsky.  Secondly, 
Gromyko  and  Mallnovsky  would  be  able  to 
testify  upon  return  to  Moscow  that  he  had 
stuck   strictly   to   the   agreed   position. 

It  also  seems  certain  that  the  decision  to 
cancel  the  invitation  to  the  President  was 
made  before  Khrushchev  left  Moscow. 

As  to  what  led  the  Soviets  to  this  extreme 
position,  in  regard  to  the  summit  meeUrg 
which  had  previously  appeared  so  much  de- 
sired by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  we  enter  Into  the 
realm  of  pure  speculation,  as  I  indicated 
earlier.  The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  in  the 
absence  of  reliable  Information  is  to  evalu- 
ate the  elements  and  factors  which  appear 
to  have  entered  into  this  decision.  I  shall 
try  to  list  them  briefly. 

1.  There  was  considerable  Indication,  par- 
ticularly during  April,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
had  concluded  that  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  his  having  his  way.  particularly  In 
regard  to  Berlin,  at  the  summit.  Evidence  of 
Western  determination  and  unity  on  this 
point  In  speeclkes  and  statements  by  West- 
ern leaders  appears  to  have  brought  him  to 
this  conclusion.  Thus  in  his  Baku  speech 
on  April  25,  he  not  only  reiterated  with  the 
utmost  finality  his  position  on  Berlin,  in- 
cluding his  Intention  to  conclude  a  sepa- 
rate peace  treaty  with  the  East  German 
regime,  but  he  also  began  for  the  first  time 
seriously  to  cast  doubts  upon  the  success  of 
the  summit.  By  this,  of  course,  he  meant 
success  on  Soviet  terms. 

2.  Although  the  evidence  Is  highly  Incon- 
clusive, there  are  a  number  of  indications 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  conduct  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  partlcxilarly  his  overperson- 
alizatlon  and  In  Communist  eyes  overcom- 
mitment through  personal  visits  to  the 
United  States  and  France,  was  arousing  at 
least  serious  questioning  If  not  opiposltion 
In  the  Soviet  hierarchy.  It  would  seem  a 
logical  deduction  that  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
which  was  openly  voiced  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  found  a  sympathetic  response 
among  some  of  his  associates,  and  very  prob- 
ably among  the  Soviet  military. 

3.  It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
U-2  incident  occurred. 

A  combination  of  these  three  factors  In 
our  Judgment  Is  what  resulted  in  the  defi- 
nite and  brutal  decision  to  disrupt  the  Paris 
Conference.  To  determine  how  each  of  these 
factors  should  be  weighed  Is.  for  the  moment, 
beyond  our  reach. 

The  U-2  Incident  was  most  certainly  seized 
upon  and  magnified  beyond  its  true  propor- 
tions as  a  Justification  for  this  decision. 
It  Is  debatable  whether  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  devise  an- 
other pretext  for  so  radical  and  violent  a 
position. 

It  might  well  be  that  a  lack  of  success 
at  the  summit  would  have  confronted  Khru- 
shchev with  a  much  more  dlfllcult  choice, 
from  his  point  of  view,  than  no  conference 
at  all.  He  and  his  Maociates  may  have 
therefore  much  preferred  to  avoid  facing  the 
consequences  of  falliu>e  of  negotiation  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  torpedoing  the 
conference 
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It  may  M«m  incredible  to  you  that  respon- 
sible leaden  ol  a  great  power  should  have 
come  all  th«  way  to  Paris  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  wrecking  the  conference,  thereby 
Incurring  worldwide  oanxienination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  enhancing  the  sense  of 
unity  and  purpose  among  not  only  the 
Western  Powers  represented  there  but  also 
the  Ncn-th  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
free  nations  ercrjrwhere. 

I  believe  the  anawer  lies  in  a  basic  miscal- 
culation in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  and  the  Sovi- 
et's thinking. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  undoubtedly  hoped — and 
this  explains  his  early  arrival  in  Paris — to 
divide  the  alllee  and  lactate  the  United 
States.  He  anticipated  that  the  United 
States  would  refuse  the  demands  he  had  set 
forth  and  that  the  conference  would  then 
collapse,  with  the  United  States  bearing  the 
responsibility  for  the  rupture  before  world 
opinion. 

His  plans  miscarried  because  aui  two  allies 
stood  solidly  and  loyally  with  the  United 
States  and  ref  xised  to  be  parties  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's scheme.  The  result,  as  the  whole 
world  knows,  was  that  the  position  which 
Mr.  Khnnhchev  brought  to  Paris  resulted 
in  the  oomplete  isolation  of  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  the  United  States  and  in  placing 
the  respon&lblllty  fcH'  the  disruption  of  the 
conference  squarely  where  it  belongs — on  his 
own  shoulders. 

This  estimate  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's behavior  is  strongly  supported  by 
the  attack  which  lie  mada  at  his  press  con- 
ference on  General  de  Gaulle  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  for  what  he  termed  their 
lack  of  objectivity,  lack  of  will,  and  sub- 
servience to  the  allied  relationships — in  other 
words,  in  plain  English,  for  their  solidarity 
with  the  United  States,  their  loyalty  to  our 
common  purpose,  and  their  refusal  to  play 
the  Soviet   game. 

IT.    THE   rVTVWI 

What  conclusions  should  we  draw  for  the 
futvuet 

I  believe  the  signs  are  that  there  has  been 
as  yet  no  radical  alteration  in  Soviet  policy, 
though  we  can  expect  the  continuance  of 
a  propaganda  effort  designed  to  split  off  the 
United  States  from  Its  allies.  This  conclu- 
sion is  supported  by  ItAr.  Khrushchev's  Paris 


statements.  Including  tZaon  at  bfi  press  con- 
ference. It  is  supported,  eonvnwhat  more 
specifically  and  definitely,  by  the  statements 
which  he  made  in  Beitln  on  his  way  heme. 

We  must  roMmber.  tkcmmmt,  ttiat,  givaa 
the  nature  of  the  Sortet  state,  ttie  man 
who  run  it  can  meet  in  eectet  at  any  time 
and  change  existing  policy  without  public 
debate  or  even  foreshadowing  any  audi 
change.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  any  state- 
ment about  a  phaoe  of  Soviet  policy  must 
be  regarded  as  qualified,  with  no  certainty 
that  It  will  remain  valid  In  the  future. 

Thus,  though  the  world's  hopes  have  been 
keenly  disappointed  by  the  fact  that  tlie 
summit  conference  was  not  held  as  planned, 
the  signs  so  far  are  that  the  basic  realities 
of  the  world  situation  have  not  been  greatly 
changed.  Whether  this  continues  to  be  so 
depends,  as  I  have  indicated,  on  actions  of 
the  leading   Communist  countries. 

Provisionally,  however.  I  conclude  that  the 
Implication  for  U.S.  policy  is  that  the  main 
lines  of  our  policy  remain  sound  and  should 
be  continued.  The  lesson  of  Paris  is  that 
we  should  prosecute  those  lines  with  re- 
newed effort.  Proponents  within  the  Com- 
munist bloc  of  an  aggressive  course  must 
not  be  encouraged  by  signs  of  weakness  on 
our  part.  Proponents  of  a  peaceful  coiuse 
should  be  encouraged  by  our  readiness  to 
get  on  with  outstanding  international  busi- 
ness in  a  sober  and  rational  manner. 

We  must  remain  prepared  to  withstand  ag- 
gressive pressures,  not  only  in  Berlin  but 
also  elsewhere.  I  trust  that  our  evident 
readiness  will  deter  such  jiressures. 

Among  the  lessons  of  Paris,  the  most  im- 
portant for  the  free  world  Including  our- 
selves. It  seems  to  me.  Is  fresh  realization  of 
the  dangers  we  face  and  consequent  need 
for  closing  of  ranks  and  moving  ahead  with 
our  own  and  our  allies'  programs  for  strength- 
ening the  free  world.  We  came  back  from 
Paris  with  a  keener  sense  of  what  it  means 
to  have  allies,  and  I  am  sure  that  our  alli- 
ances will  take  new  life  from  this  experience. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  stress  equally 
the  need  to  expand  Imaginatively  and  gener- 
ously our  collaboration  with  the  newly  devel- 
oping countries. 

On  both  accounts  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
give  wholehearted  support  to  our  mutual  se- 
curity programs  as  authorized  by  this  com- 


mittee, wMeU  arc  now  more  Important  than 


We  BMst  eonttarae,  as  laie  President  has 
saM,  to  eedc  in  a  buslneeollke  way  to  make 
progress  on  outstanding  problems  'with  the 
Soviet  XTtaion.  'We  Intend  to  go  ahead  with 
existing  negotiations,  to  stand  by  our  com- 
mitments, and  to  foster  open  oomnranleatlon 
and  peaceful  exchanges.  Above  all.  we  tStaXL 
not  cease  from  the  most  determined,  pa- 
tient, resoureefnl  endeawar  to  find  'ways  to 
bring  the  arms  race  under  control  and  thus 
to  meet  the  nuclear  menace  ttett  hangs  over 
mankind. 

I  believe  In  this  period  it  is  Incumbent 
upon  us,  all  of  id,  to  keep  a  calm  and  steady 
gaze  on  the  world  scene  and  to  avoid  actions, 
statements,  and  attitudes  which  might  tend 
imnecessarlly  to  Increase  tntemational  ten- 
sion. If  Bucfa  an  Increase  Is  to  occur,  it 
should  be  clearly  the  fault  of  the  So'vlets 
and  we  ^oold  not  do  them  the  favor  of  pro- 
viding pretext  for  action  by  them  'which 
would  have  this  effect. 

We  should  not  define  as  hard  or  soft  our 
attitude  or  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
To  do  so  Is  not  only  to  deflect  otir  gaze  from 
the  grim  reality  that  confronts  'Us.  but  even 
more  to  plunge  us  Inevitably  Into  fruitless 
and  damaging  domestic  recrtmlnatlon.  We 
must  now,  as  In  the  future,  maintain  a  -vigi- 
lant, calm,  and  resolute  postrure  and,  in- 
sofar as  it  lies  In  our  power  to  do  so,  be  ac- 
curate in  our  estimates  end  effective  In  otir 
actions. 

I  wotild  close  In  expressing  the  hope  that 
we  will  not  become  so  flxed  in  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  Soviet  challenge  as  to  lose 
sight  of  our  own  constructive  purposes — 
which  are  larger  and  more  tanpcH^nt  than 
merely  resisting  or  reacting  to  external 
threats.  We  have  our  own  vision  of  the 
future  toward  which  we  want  to  see  the 
wcH-Id  evolve.  We  have  our  own  programs 
for  helping  to  bring  that  future  about — for 
holding  high  the  light  of  freedom,  for  shar- 
ing its  message  and  rewards  with  emerging 
nations,  for  trying  to  create  an  international 
community  in  which  the  rule  of  law  win  re- 
place the  rule  of  force.  It  Is  toitUbe  pro- 
grams that  our  talents  and  energies  should 
be  rededicated  In  the  luicertaln  times  Uiat 
lie  ahead. 


SENATE 

Tl  tSDAY,  M.\Y  31,  1 900 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  minister,  Met- 
ropolitan Memorial  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  who  art  the 
source  of  all  our  being  and  the  com- 
panion of  our  way,  without  whom  no  one 
is  noble  in  spirit  or  good  at  heart  or 
strong  of  purpose,  lift  us  into  Thy  pres- 
ence, where  for  this  moment  we  may  be 
still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God. 

In  the  quiet  power  of  Thy  spirit,  help 
us  to  carry  the  responsibilities  laid  upon 
us  this  day  and  strengthen  us,  that  we 
may  now  and  always  be  loyal  to  the  royal 
In  ourselves  and  in  all  men.  May  we 
put  first  that  which  Is  first,  and  may 
we  be  channels  through  which  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  good  will  may  flow  into  our  Na- 
tion and  into  our  world. 


Spirit  of  God,  descend  upon  our  hearts; 
Wean  them  from  earth;  through  all  their 

pulses  move; 
Stoop  to  our  weakness,  mighty  as  Thou 

art. 
And  make  us  love  Thee  as  we  ought  to 

love. 

In  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
May  27,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting  a 
nomination  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILIf  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  at  Its 


reading  clerks,  SLnnoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  113.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except  under 
certain  limited  conditions; 

HJl.  276.  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  new  efTecldve  date  for  payment  of  addi- 
tional compensation  for  depwndents; 

H.R.  641.  An  act  to  amend  title  88,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits; 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Paator,  Jr.,  and  Pedro  Pastor; 

H.R.  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chrlstoph  Schlichter; 

H.R.  1519.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Edward  Peter  Callas,  a  minor: 

H.R.  3107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Nuth; 

H.R.  3253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Magyar; 

BLR.  3627.  An  act  for  the  relief  Ot  Jmn  P. 
Wilcsyuski; 

HJt.  4763.  Aa  act  for  the  reUsC  aT  Josetto 
A.  M.  Stanton; 

HH.  7038.  An  act  for  the  reUsC  oi  WlUlaa 
J.  Barbiero; 
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HH.  7803-  An  »ct  to  revise  tb»  <letmDli»- 
tlon  0*  bealc  pay  of  certain  deceased  Tetarane 
!n  computing  dependency  j^nd  Indemnity 
compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; 

HJl.  8317.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orvllle 
J.  Henke; 

HJt  8338.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make 
a  study  and  report  to  Congress,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  health,  of  the  dis- 
charge of  substances  Into  the  atmosphere 
from  the  exhausts  of  motor  vehicles; 

HJt.  8798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  R<xneo 
Oasparlnl; 

HH.  8806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital; 

HH.  M70.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  W. 
Comett,  Sr.,  and  E.  W.  Comett,  Jr.; 

HJ2.97S3.  An  act  far  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver; 

Hit.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjxistment  of  the  insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

HJt.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  admin- 
istered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
any  child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  in  the  same  parental  line; 

HJt.  9983.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  re^spect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corp.,  and  Its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments; 

HJt.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums  to 
certain  veterans  who  became  totally  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of  appli- 
cation and  the  effective  date  of  their  insur- 
ance; 

H.R.  10898.  An  act  to  amend  section  315 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  having  four  or  more  chil- 
dren; 

HJt.  10047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aladnr 
SEoboszlay: 

HJl.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora 
V.  March:  and 

HJt.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  income  from  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness of  a  railroad  corporation  in  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  in  a  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  commenced 
before  January  1,  1960,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOXJR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign    Relations    was    authorized    to 

|1  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 

•  day. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control.  Rivers,  and  Harbors, 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Seiuite  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,   I 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  busi- 
to  consider  the  nomination  on  the 
Calendar, 
motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


M- 

moT! 
neas, 
Ezedutlve  < 

Tlie 
Sexute 


ICUnVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

Tie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  President 
of  uie  United  States  submitting  the 
noninatlon  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lionel  Charles 
Mcdarr,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a 
posl  ion  of  importance  and  responsibility 
desli  nated  by  the  President,  in  the  rank 
of  11(  utenant  general,  which  was  referred 
to  t]  le  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  r  sports  of  committees,  the  nomination 
on  t  le  Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


T  le 


Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Qren  R.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
disti  let  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Virg  inia. 

T  le  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Without  ob- 
ject^n,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmjation  of  this  nomination. 

VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
on,  the  President  will  be  notified 
iwith. 


Mr 


ask 
den 


Tie 


ject 
fort 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

\A-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  coii- 
side  -ation  of  legislative  business. 

Tie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mt.    KUCHEL.    Mr.    President,    will 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
MANSFIELD.    I  am  delighted  to 


KUCHEL.    Can  the  acting  major- 
leader  indicate  what  will  be  the  busi- 
of  the  Senate  for  today? 
MANSFIELD.    I  shall  say  to  the 
acti^  minority  leader  that  the  unfin- 
business    is    Calendar    No.    1456, 
bill  10087.  to  amend  the  Inter- 
levenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  tax- 
payers to  elect  an  overall  limitation  on 
gn  tax  credit. 
Thereafter,  we  shall  take  up  Calen- 
No.  1417,  House  bill  7681,  to  enact 
pro\^isions  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
with  certain  amendments;  and 
thereafter  we  shall  take  up  other  pro- 
legislation  which  last  week  was 
enumerated  by  the  majority  leader  to 
Senate,  and  is  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
Record. 
^ould  say  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
to  have  any  yea -and -nay  votes  to- 
If  there  are  to  be  any  yea-and-nay 
they  will  be  put  off  until  tomor- 


the 


GRES  5IONAL  ] 


row;  and  that  will^be  done  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  contemplate  the  tak- 
ing of  any  action  today  on  the  House - 
passed  Federal  aid  to  education  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  under- 
stand—from the  newspapers  only— 
that  there  have  been  unofficial  meetings. 
But  so  far  as  I  know,  there  have  been  no 
official  meetings;  and  no  action  on  that 
measure  will  be  taken  today  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion for  the  reason  that  that  measure 
certainly  will  require  a  yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Furthermore,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  there  are 
Members  who  are  very  much  interested 
in  that  measure — ^for  example,  in  the 
proposal  for  Federal  aid  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  I  think 
it  very  proper  that  they  be  here  when  a 
vote  is  taken;  and  I  think  one  of  them  is 
out  of  the  city  today— and  perhaps  both 
of  them  are.  In  addition.  Members  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  are  inteiested  in  that 
measure. 

I  wanted  the  assurance  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  on  that  subject,  so  we 
would  be  able  to  go  about  our  business, 
and  would  not  have  to  pledge  ourselves 
to  the  floor  all  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  Senator's  views;  and  In- 
sofar as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  proper  and 
full  notice  will  be  given  before  action  Is 
taken  respecting  the  measure  to  which 
he  has  referred. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on    Commodity    Credit   CoaposATioH 

Sales  Policies,  Activities,  and  Dispositions 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port of  the  General  Sales  Manager,  concern- 
ing the  policies,  activities,  and  developments. 
including  all  sales  and  disposals,  with  regard 
to  each  commodity  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  owns  or  which  it  is  di- 
rected to  support,  for  the  month  of  February 
1960  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Person/ l  and  Real  Property  Re- 
ceived BY  State  Sotiplds  Property  Agencies 
FOR  DisTRiBtrriON  to  Pttblic  Health  and 
Educational    Institutions    and   Civil   Df- 

FENSE    0RGANIZ.\TI0NS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  per- 
sonal property  received  by  State  surplus 
property  agencies  for  distribution  to  public 
health  and  educational  Institutions  and 
civil  defense  organizations,  and  real  property 
di.<sposed  of  to  public  health  and  educational 
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institutions,  for  the  period  January  1 
through  March  31,  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report  on  Acnvmzs  and  Transactions  Un- 
der Merchant  Ship  Salu  Act  or  1946 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  on  the  activities 
and  transactions  under  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1946,  from  January  1,  1960, 
through  March  31,  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Provision  ow  Aviation  War-Risk 

iNStnUNCE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  provision  of  aviation  war-risk  Insurance, 
as  of  March  31,  1960  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

Documentation  or  Certain  Vessels  Sold  or 

TRANSFERaEO    ABROAD 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  revise  section  4166  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  35)  to  permit  docu- 
mentation of  vessels  sold  or  transferred 
abroad  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Report  of  Award  of  Young  American  Medal 
FOR  Bravery 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  two  youths 
were  found  qualified  to  receive  the  Young 
American  Medal  for  Bravery,  for  calendar 
year  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
John  H.  Estehline  and  Claude  L.  Wimberly 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency,  Washington.  DC,  trans- 
mitting drafts  of  proposed  legislation  lor  the 
relief  of  John  H.  Esterllne  and  Claude  L. 
Wimberly  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  petition  signed  by  James 
Fletcher,  and  sundry  other  members  of 
the  Anti -Communist  League  of  Central 
New  York,  New  Hartford,  N.Y.,  praying 
for  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  persecution  of  teen-agers  in 
Hungary,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  3375.  An  act  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late the  production  and  conservation  of  coal 
in  the  United  SUtes  through  research  and 
development  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1494). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Chavez)  : 

S.3607.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trtist  lor  the  Pueblos  of  Santa 
Ana,  Zla,  Jemez,  San  Felipe,  SEUito  Domingo, 


Cochlti,   Isleta,   and   San   Ildefonso   certain 
public  domain  lands;  to  the  Oommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BKALL: 

8.3608.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Inland 
Navigation  Commission;  to  authorize  the  pro- 
vision and  coUectlon  of  fair  and  reasonable 
charges  for  use  of  inland  waterway  naviga- 
tional improvements  constructed,  main- 
tained, or  operated  with  Federal  funds;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

5.3609.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Earl  H. 
Pendell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S.  3610.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  national  policy 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and  disposi- 
tion of  proprietary  rights  in  scientific  and 
technical  Information  obtained  and  inven- 
tions made  through  the  expenditure  Oi  pub- 
lic funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
apf)ear  under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MURRAY   (by  request) : 

S.3611.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  Freedom  Monument  symbolizing  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

By  Mr    SMATHERS: 

S.  3612.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  impor- 
tation of  crude  oil  and  propane  gas  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
small  business  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Finance. 


MINERAL  RIGHTS  IN  CERTAIN 
HOMESTEAD  LANDS  IN  ALASKA- 
AMENDMENT 

JUSTICE    FOR    ALASKA    HOMESTEADERS 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
me.  to  a  bill  I  introduced  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  equitable  solution  to  a 
serious  problem  facing  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 468  homesteaders  in  Alaska. 

The  bill  I  introduced,  S.  1670.  is  pro- 
posed in  order  that  the  valiant  home- 
steaders of  the  Kenai  Peninsula  of  Alas- 
ka, who  are  making  such  a  magnificent 
contribution  to  my  State,  may  not  lose 
their  investments  of  money  and  labor  in 
the  cultivation  of  their  homesteads. 

Mr.  President,  the  rest  of  the  world 
can  never  comprehend  the  difficulties, 
the  dangers  and  the  obstacles  faced  by 
those  who  choose  to  homestead  on  public 
land  in  Alaska.  In  addition  to  the  mani- 
fold handicaps  of  our  native  climate  and 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  law  which 
must  be  met  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
homestead  regulations,  our  Alaska 
homesteaders  have  been  confronted 
with  complexities  of  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment which  have  magnified  their  diffi- 
culties immeasurably. 

The  particular  difficulty  which  S. 
1670  would  remedy  is  one  which  the 
homesteaders  face  as  a  result  of  a  series 
of  developments  over  which  they  have 
had  no  control  at  all.  These  people 
went  to  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  land  and  making  a  living 
as  farmers.  They  have  worked  incred- 
ibly hard  to  meet  the  legal  requirements 
for  clearing  and  cultivating  the  land 
and  have,  in  most  instances,  met  re- 
quirements   for    length    of    residence 


necessary  to  receive  final  patents.  The 
(miy  thing  standing  in  their  way  is  the 
discoYery  of  oil  on  the  Kenal  Peninsula, 
which,  while  undoubtedly  fortuitous  for 
Alaska,  has  proved  to  be  an  enormous 
obstacle  to  homesteaders  tn^ng  to  ob- 
tain final  patents.  The  law  requires 
that,  when  patents  are  granted  on  home- 
steads found  to  be  valuable  for  min- 
erals, they  may  only  be  issued  with  a 
reservation  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  subsurface  mineral  rights.  We  do 
not  question  the  wisdom  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

In  the  case  of  the  Kenai  homesteaders, 
however,  this  requirement  of  the  law 
has  resulted  in  an  unforeseen  hardship. 
In  Alaska,  oil  was  discovered  long  after 
the  homesteaders  whom  S.  1670  would 
benefit  had  made  their  investments  of 
money  and  capital  and  made  consider- 
able progress  toward  the  achievement  of 
their  final  patents. 

The  fact  that  their  land  might  be  val- 
uable for  oil  and  gas  was  not  known 
at  all  by  the  homesteaders  until  the 
time  they  applied  for  final  patents.  In 
fact,  the  order  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey which  classified  the  entire  Kenai 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  all  other  sedi- 
mentary lands  in  the  United  States  as 
potentially  valuable  for  oil  and  gas  was 
never  published,  but  rested  unseen,  al- 
most unknown,  and  marked  "not  for 
public  inspection"  in  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Now  the  requirement  of  tJie  law  that 
these  homesteaders  relinquish  mineral 
rights  means,  in  effect,  that  they  are  in 
jeopardy  of  losing  their  entire  invest- 
ment in  their  homesteads  as  a  result  of 
exploration  and  drilling  activity  of  oil 
and  gas  lessees  which  has  been  imder- 
taken  and  will  surely  increase.  There 
is  extensive  testimony  of  the  disastrous 
effects  of  this  activity  on  Kenai  home- 
steads now  in  the  record  of  hearings 
which  have  been  held  on  the  bill  in 
Alaska. 

Thus,  I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will 
soon  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  S. 
1670  and  that  favorable  action  will  be 
taken  on  it. 

The  amendment  I  propose  is  one 
which  represents  a  refinement  of  the 
measure  as  introduced  and  is  based  on 
testimony  at  the  hearings  in  Alaska  to 
which  I  referred  above. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  received,  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows : 

1.  On  page  1,  line  11,  strike  the  period,  in- 
sert a  comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  add  the 
following:  "in  all  cases  where — 

"(1)  an  en tryman  has  made  an  investment 
of  capital  and  labor  exceeding  91,000  in  value, 
such  Investment  having  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  compUance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Alaska  Homestead  Law  of  May  14. 
1898  (SO  Stat.  409,  as  amended);  and. 
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"(2)  tbe  fallxire  ot  racb  •ntryman  to  cam* 
plete  all  o*  the  requlremento  for  flnal  patent 
of  the  Atauk*  Home«te«l  Law  by  July  33, 
1957,  was  due  to — 

"(a)  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
such  entryman;  or, 

"(b)  reliance  upon  erroneous  Information 
KuppUed  to  a^ich  entr3rman  or  his  representa- 
tives by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  or  by 
officials  or  agencies  of  such  Department;  or. 

"(c)  delay  In  submission  of  final  proof 
where  all  requirements  other  than  length  of 
residence  were  met  and  the  delay  was  occa- 
sioned solely  by  Intent  to  complete  residence 
requirements  pr'or  to  submission;  or. 

"(d)  the  order  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  March  30.  1956.  suspending  the 
disposition  by  lease  or  otherwise  or  the  grant- 
ing of  any  use  of  lands  In  flsh  and  wildlife 
refuges;  or. 

"(3)  (a)  no  report  had  been  obtained  from 
the  Geological  Survey  prior  to  or  at  the  time 
homestead  entry  was  allowed  with  respect  to 
whether  the  homestead  entered  might  be 
valuable  for  oil  or  gas.  or  was  oil  or  gas  in 
character,  or  was  prospectively  valuable  for 
gas  or  oil:  or. 

"(b)  where  the  Geological  Survey  report 
obtained  In  connection  with  the  entry  on  the 
homestead  was  that  the  land  was  not  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  gas  or  oil. 

"Swc.  2.  In  all  cases  requiring  a  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  homestead  lands  might 
have  been  found  to  be  valuable  for  oil  or  gas 
or  were  oil  and  gas  In  character  or  were  pros- 
pectively valuable  for  gas  or  oil,  such  deter- 
minations shall  be  established  with  respect  to 
the  specific  homestead  in  question  and  the 
burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  contrary  provisions 
of  law  or  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

"Sic.  3.  The  Se<.retary  of  the  Interior  shall 
Issue  regulations  and  procedures  for  the  ad- 
judication of  claims  to  mineral  rights  by 
homestead  entrymen  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  this  Act:  Pro!  ided.  That  such  regulations 
and  procedures  shall  require  a  hearing  up>on 
the  claims  preser  ted  and  such  hearings  shall 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  (Act  of 
June  11.  1946,  60  Stat.  241)." 

2.  Renumber  section  2  on  page  2  as  sec- 
tion 4. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

TO      KCEP      THE      rEDE.KAL      GOVERNMENT      rXOM 

coMPmwG     wrrH     private     enterprise 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  two 
amendments  which  I  intend  to  propose 
to  the  Appropriation  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  1961. 

The  purpose  of  both  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  of  those  taxpayers,  most  particu- 
larly the  small  businessmen,  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

My  first  amendment,  in  which  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Alaska, 
Senator  Bartlett,  and  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  Senator  Butler, 
have  joined  me  as  cosf>onsors,  is  directed 
toward  the  objective  of  terminating  an 
activity  of  the  Air  Force  which  results  in 
unjustified  competition  with  commercial 
producers  of  liquid  oxygen.  Some  time 
ago,  my  attention,  and  that  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  was  called  to  a 
proposal  of  the  Air  Force  to  construct 
some  70  liquid  oxygen  production  plants 
at  bases  in  23  States  of  the  Union  where 
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comiiercial  supplies  are  available  from 
privste  business  enterprises.  The  cost 
of  tt  e  Air  Force  program  has  been  esti- 
mate d  to  be  about  $8  million.  The 
effec .  on  iM^vate  suiwiief s  of  Lquid  oxy- 
gen '  fovld  be  the  deprlvatioin  of  a  mar- 
ket or  their  product  which,  in  many 
cases ,  th^  have  increased  their  produc- 
tive capacity  to  supply  at  the  urging  of 
the  iame  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
whic  1  now  proposes  to  go  into  competi- 
tion with  them. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  has  recently  held 
hear  ngs  on  thi^  matter  under  the  able 
chaii  manship  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Neva  3a,  Senator  Bible.  As  a  result  of 
this  nvestigation  Senator  Bible  has  tes- 
tified before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Comi  nittee  that  the  amendment  I  pro- 
pose s  desirable  and  tt.Ai  the  need  of  the 
Air  '.  ''orce  for  construction  of  the  pro- 
pose< .  onbase  liquid  oxygen  plants  has 
not  1  een  substantiated. 

Tie  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Barilett,  Senator  Butler,  and  I  would 
prohbit  the  expenditure  of  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  jperation,  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion of  liquid  oxygen  production  facili- 
ties inless  certification  is  made  by  the 
Secntary  of  Defense  that  commercial 
supp  ies  are  not  available  at  a  reason- 
able price  and  in  a  reasonable  quantity. 

M; '  second  amendment  to  the  defense 
appi  3priation  biU  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  is  one  which  is  designed 
to  cl  irif  y  a  provision  included  in  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  measure  which  pro- 
hibits expenditure  of  defense  funds  for 
the  construction,  replacement  or  reacti- 
vaticn  of  bakeries,  laundries,  and  dry- 
cleaidng  facilities  where  such  facihties 
are  available  from  commercial  sources. 
My  iimendment  would  add  to  this  pro- 
hibition a  restriction  against  the  opera- 
tion of  such  establishments,  as  well  as 
agaiiist  their  construction,  replacement, 
or  reactivation.  I  feel  this  is  needed  in 
orde  •  to  insure  that  money  required  for 
defense  is  expended  upon  the  defense  of 
the  'Nation  and  not  upon  the  baking  of 
brea  1  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  now  the 
case  in  Alaska  as  well,  I  imagine,  as  some 
othe-  locations. 

Tl  e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
men  s  will  be  received,  appropriately  re- 
f erred,  and  printed. 

Tie  amendments  were  refeiTed  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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appointment  of  Senator  Keating,  of  New 
York,  to  the  steering  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million. 


ADD  ElESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
E  ^C.  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY : 

Exkerpts  of  address  delivered  by  him  over 
radic    station  WGN,  Chicago,  ni. 

Ex  :erpt8  of  address  delivered  by  him  over 
radic  station  WIND,  Chicago,  111.,  May  29, 
1960. 

Excerpts  of  address  delivered  by  him  over 
Wiscpnsin  radio  stations  on  May  29,  1960. 
By  Mr.  BRIDGES: 

Editorial  entitled  "The  Case  Against  Red 
Chlni,"  published  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telei  ram  of  April  23.  1960,  together  with  an 
anncuncement  dated  April  21,  1960,  of  the 


THE  NEW  ERA  OP  SOVIET 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  weekend  Marshal  Malinovsky 
launched  a  Soviet  rocket — a  verbal 
rocket  of  warning  against  the  free  world. 
In  essence,  this  was  a  more  precise  state- 
ment of  the  earlier  Khrushchev  threat 
that  Russian  rockets  would  smite  the 
bases  from  which  any  American  flights 
were  launched  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
Because  of  its  military  source,  the  som- 
ber threat  may  be  considered  more 
pointed  and  more  ominous  than  the 
emotionally  charged  warning  of  Khru- 
shchev. 

Without  discounting  completely  the 
awesome  possibility  that  this  rocket- 
rattling  might  eventuate  in  rocket- 
firing,  it  appears  clear  that  the  warning 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Soviet  master 
strategy  of  driving  a  divisive  wedge  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  our  allies. 
The  classic  strategy  of  divide  and  con- 
quer is  as  relevant  today  as  it  has  been 
throughout  history.  Only  by  cracking 
the  NATO  shield,  only  by  neutralizing 
the  power  complex  the  free  world  has 
erected  in  its  self-defense,  can  the  So- 
viet Union  aspire  to  the  realization  of 
its  avowed  plan  of  world  conquest. 

In  the  face  of  these  iron-hard  reali- 
ties, our  mission  and  our  responsibility 
remain  clear.  We  must  commit  our- 
selves with  renewed  vigor  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  shield  of  freedom.  We  must. 
in  particular,  continue  to  buttress  our 
allies,  both  militarily  and  economically, 
so  that  the  free  world  will  present  a  mas- 
sive, united,  and  unassailable  counter- 
force  against  Communist  aggressive 
probings  and  designs. 

For  our  own  part,  the  momentous 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  may  well 
suggest  a  fresh  and  intensive  study  of 
our  total  defense  posture  in  terms  of  the 
new  faces  of  threat  and  danger  that  have 
emerged  on  the  world  scene. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  new  ele- 
ment has  been  brought  Into  play  by  the 
resurgence  of  Marshall  Malinovsky  as 
a  powerful  figure — perhaps  a  decisive 
fit?ure — in  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  Soviet  policy.  This  resurgence 
of  a  military  leader  invites  a  new  area 
of  speculation.  It  suggests  strongly  the 
possibihty  that  the  era  personified  by 
Khrushchev  is  reaching  an  end,  that  the 
relatively  soft  line  is  being  replaced  by 
a  hard  line,  that  the  smile  is  yielding  to 
the  fist.  Malinovsky  Is  now  a  shadow 
beside  Khrushchev:  but  in  the  past  we 
have  learned  how  often,  and  how 
abruptly,  a  Soviet  shadow  becomes  So- 
viet substance. 

If  this  reorientation  of  policy  is  real, 
as  it  appears,  we  must  have  a  con- 
comitant reassessment  of  our  own  na- 
tional policy  vis-a-vis  the  actualities  of 
the  Soviet  line.  For  one  thing,  there 
must  be  a  heightened  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  mutual  security  is  not  a  char- 
ity program,  but  is  a  survival  program, 
and  that  serious  cuts  would  be  blows  to 
free   world   survival.     The    widespread 
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misconception  over  the  natuie  and  pur- 
poses of  the  program  must  be  dispelled. 
Another  vital  and  pressing  need  is  to  re- 
examine the  structure  of  our  defense 
capabilities,  to  make  strength  and  vigi- 
lance our  dominant  preoccupation.  In 
this  regard,  the  entire  question  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  intelligence  gather- 
ing activities  should  be  reexamined  in 
the  light  of  past  history  and  present  re- 
quirements. 

Above  all,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  sense 
of  the  gravity  of  the  times  and  of  the 
presence  of  the  climate  of  danger  must 
inspire  us,  as  a  government  and  as  a  peo- 
ple, to  the  fullest  commitment  of  our 
thinking  and  our  energies  to  the  cause 
of  our  own  defense  and  of  that  of  the 
free  world. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  Senator's  feeling  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  may  be  on  his  way  out — 
inasmuch  as  many  times  since  his  out- 
burst in  Paris  I  have  expressed  the  same 
conclusion. 

I  think — and  if  the  Senator  from  New 
York  does  not  agree,  perhaps  he  will 
correct  me — that  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in 
Paris,  spoke  as  a  very  frightened  man 
and  as  a  man  who  was  fearful  for  his 
own  life  and  for  his  future,  because  from 
the  history  of  the  Communist  leadership 
we  know  that  a  Communist  leader  makes 
only  one  mistake.  I  believe  his  mistake 
was  in  telling  the  Russian  people  that 
the  heartland  of  Russia  could  not  be  at- 
tacked by  enemy  aircraft,  Whereas  for 
4  years  he  knew  that  a  very  harmless 
craft  was  flying  around  at  will  over  his 
land. 

When  the  Senator  from  New  York 
reached  his  conclusion,  did  he  consider 
that  aspect  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  did;  and  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that 
Khrushchev  did  speak  as  a  frightened 
man  and  as  a  harassed  man.  Anyone 
who  witnessed  his  emotional  outbursts 
would  be  bound  to  come  to  that  conclu- 
sion, I  believe. 

I  did  not  necessarily  mean  to  indicate 
that  Khrushchev  personally  is  on  his  way 
out;  but  I  think  the  era  he  has  personi- 
fied is  on  its  way  out,  and  perhaps  the 
tail  will  go  with  the  dog. 

But  I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  Ukelihood  of  a  very  substan- 
tial change  in  Soviet  policy. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  com- 
ment favorably  on  the  Senator's  remarks 
because  they  are  long  overdue  in  this 
body.  There  has  been  too  much  expres- 
sion in  the  press,  by  some  of  our  colum- 
nists, for  example,  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  position  of  shame  in  this 
whole  incident.  My  own  feeling  is  that 
we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  proud  of. 
Even  though  it  makes  possible  a  tougher 
regime,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  suggested,  with  a  toughening  up  of 
ourselves,  we  may  possibly  get  along 
better  with  a  tough  regime  in  Russia 
than  by  trying  to  get  along  with  what 
some  seem  to  think  was  a  soft  regime  in 
Russia. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  will  be — and  that  need  has  been 


emphasized  rather  than  minimized  in 
the  last  few  days — a  continuation  of  a 
policy  of  firmness  and  strength,  even 
firmer  and  stronger  than  there  has  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
hear  the  Senator  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  his  comments. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  OUR 
AGRICULTURAL  LEADERS  TO  AS- 
SIST THE  UNDERDEVELOPED  NA- 
TIONS OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
statement  recently  released  by  the  agri- 
culture committee  of  the  National 
Planning  Association  emphasizes  the 
need  for  our  agricultural  leaders  to  pre- 
pare themselves  to  assist  in  the  vital  task 
of  aiding  the  emerging  nations  of  the 
world.  In  the  great  global  struggle  for 
the  allegiance  and  friendship  of  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries,  Ameri- 
can technical  assistance  and  friendly 
offers  of  know-how  are  vital. 

Because  the  daily  effort  to  survive  is 
so  important  in  these  nations  and  be- 
cause agriculture  forms  such  an  integral 
part  of  their  existence,  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  upon  our  farm  educators  and 
experts  to  be  ready  to  lend  a  well- 
informed  hand.  To  do  this  job  properly, 
these  leaders  must  have  a  proper 
grounding  in  farming  methods  and 
problems  in  these  foreign  lands. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  interesting  and 
stimulating  report  will  encourage  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  our  col- 
leges to  review  their  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  As  the  New  York  Times  points 
out  in  its  editorial  of  May  30,  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association  statement 
"deserves  nationwide  attention."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccmid, 
as  follows : 

ACRICUI-TCrRAL    FOREIGN    AH) 

By  all  odds  the  most  immediately  Impor- 
tant area  in  which  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries need  outside  help  is  agriculture.  More 
than  half  of  the  meager  Income  of  their 
people  Is  said  to  go  for  farm  products — to 
eat  or  wear — and  an  even  greater  proportion 
of  the  unpaid  work  they  do  to  maintain 
their  own  subsistence.  Primitive  methods 
of  production  seem  especially  firmly  rooted 
in  farming  and  correspondingly  hard  to  dis- 
place. Yet  the  returns  from  modern 
methods  are  both  sensatloxml  and  excep- 
tionally visible. 

All  this  lends  special  interest  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  agriculture  committee  of  the 
National  Planning  Association  made  public 
today.  The  committee  maintains  that  this 
country  hasn't  nearly  enough  experts  on 
foreign  agriculture  and  that  American  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  the  U.S.  Deptirtment  of 
Agriculture  have  a  special  obligation  to  pro- 
vide more. 

TTie  committee  believes  that  aU  agricul- 
tural college  graduates  should  have  at  least 
some  understanding  of  farming  In  foreign 
countries  where  methods,  customs,  and  cul- 
ture are  far  different  from  our  own.  More 
than  that,  the  conunlttee  urges  that  the 
colleges  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
should  make  every  effort  to  create  a  far 
larger  reservoir  than  now  exists  of  experts 
able  to  formulate  and  carry  out  programs  to 
get  acceptance  of  modern  farm  methods  by 


people  of  underdeveloped  lands.  It  Is  essen- 
tial, too,  the  committee  points  out,  that 
the  professional  and  economic  status  of  agri- 
cultural experts  working  In  the  foreign  field 
should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  those  at 
home. 

The  make-up  of  the  committee  lends 
special  weight  to  Its  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  the  ]»-oposals  It  makes.  Its  25 
members  Include  leading  figures  in  the  field 
of  agriculture — operational,  academic  and 
Journalistic.  Their  statement  deserves 
nationwide  attention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  f luther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  concluded. 


OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON 
FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  luifln- 
ished  business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  25,  after  the  word  "be",  to  strike  out 
"revoked"  and  insert  "revoked  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
with  respect  to  any  taxable  year";  on 
page  3.  after  line  2,  to  strike  out: 

(A)  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate,  with  respect  to  any  taxable  year, 
or 

(B)  without  the  consent  of  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
year  following  the  fifth  taxable  year  (wheth- 
er or  not  the  taxpayer  chooses  to  have  the 
benefits  of  this  subpart  with  respect  to  each 
such  year)  to  which  the  election  applied. 

In  line  14,  after  the  word  "make",  to 
strike  out  "an"  and  insert  "a  new";  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "taxable",  to 
strike  out  "year  before  its  fifth  taxable 
year  (whether  or  not  the  taxpayer 
chooses  to  have  the  benefits  of  this  sub- 
part with  respect  to  each  such  year) 
which  begins  after  the  taxable  year  with 
respect  to  which  the  revocation  was 
made,  unless  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate consents  to  a  new  election  for  an 
earlier  taxable  year"  and  insert  "year, 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  con- 
sents to  such  new  election";  on  page  4, 
line  21.  after  the  word  "new",  to  strike 
out  "subsection"  and  insert  "subsec- 
tions"; on  page  5.  in  line  8,  after  the 
word  "from",  to  insert  "Per-Country 
Year  to  Overall  Year  or  From";  in  line 
9,  after  the  word  "Year",  to  Insert  "No 
amount  paid  or  accrued  for  any  taxable 
year  to  which  the  limitation  prorided  by 
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subeection  (aXD  appUes  ahaU  (except 
for  purpoaes  of  determining  the  number 
of  tfuuble  years  which  have  elapsed)  be 
deemed  paid  or  accrued  under  subsection 
(d)  in  any  taxable  year  to  which  the 
limitation  provided  by  sxibaection  (a)  (2) 
aw>lles";  after  Bne  22,  to  strike  out: 

(3)  FOkXICN  TAXIS  CAWOXD  JKOM  m- 
COtJNTBT    TIAB   TH«OtrCH   AN   OVESALL    TIA«   TO 

ANOTHZS  PTO-coTTNTRT  TEAS.  Any  amount 
paid  or  accrued  to  any  foreign  country  or 
posseoslon  of  the  United  States  tar  any  tax- 
able year  to  whlrfi  the  llmltaUon  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  appUes.  which  (by  reason 
of  subsection  (d) )  may  be  carried  (whether 
as  a  carryback  cw  as  a  carryover)  through  one 
or  more  taxable  years  to  which  the  limitation 
provided  by  subeection  (a)  (3)  applies  to 
another  Uxable  year  to  which  the  UmlUtion 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  (1)  applies,  shall 
(under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  be  properly  adjusted 
for  such  Intervening  taxable  year  or  years 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  which — 

(A)  the  excess  paid  cm-  accrued  to  such  for- 
eign country  or  poesesslon  for  the  taxable 
year  from  which  carried,  bears  to 

(B)  the  aggregate  of  the  excesses  for  all 
foreign  countries  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  taxable  year  from 
which  carried. 

On  page  8.  after  line  18.  to  insert: 

(f)     CXOSS    BXTEREHCI. — 

For  special  rule  relating  to  the  application 
of  the  credit  provided  by  section  901  In  the 
case  of  aflUlated  (jroups  which  Include  West- 
ern Hemisphere  trade  corporations  for  years 
In  which  the  limitation  provided  by  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  applies,  see  section  1503(d). 

At  the  top  of  page  7,  to  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  1503  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  computation 
and  payment  of  tax  In  case  of  consolidated 
returns)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  SngciAi.  Rule  roa  Application  op 
FoRsiSN  Tax  Cezdit  When  Overau.  Limpta- 
TiON  Applies. — If  the  aflUlated  group  Includes 
one  or  more  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor-  up 
poratlons  (as  defined  In  section  921)  f&t^ 
taxable  year  to  which  the  limitation  prorlded 
by  section  904(a)(2)  (relating  to  overall  jj^j 
limitation  on  foreign  tax  credit)  applies,  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  foreign  ., 

countries    and    possessions    of    the    United     tnli 
States  by  the  Western  Hemisphere  trade  cor-     ^* 
poratlon  or  corporations  which  Is  In  excess     en 
of  the  afioount  of  the  tax  computed  under     lav 
subsection   (a)    with  respect  to  the  consoli- 
dated  taxable  income  attributable  to  such 
corporation     or     corporations     (determined 
without  regard  to  the  credit  provided  by  sec- 
tion 901)    shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
for  purposes  of  section  901.     The  preceding     o' 
sentence  shall  not  apply  to  the  extent  that 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  or  accrued  to  for- 
eign countries  and  possessions  of  the  United      w 
States  by  such   corporation  or  corporations 
exceeds  the  amount  of  the  tax  which  wo\ild 
be    computed    under    subsection    (a)     with 
respect  to  the  consolidated   taxable  Income 
attributable  to  such  corporation  or  corpora- 
tions   (determined    without    regard    to    the     of 
credit  provided  by  section  901  and  without 
regard  to  the  increase  of  2  p>ercent  provided     w 
in  subsection  (a) )  U  such  corporation  or  cor"     grg 
poratlons  were  not  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations." 
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to  Une  7.  after  the  word  "section". 
.  it  appears  the  third  time,  to  strike 
'2-  and  Insert  "3";  In  Une  10.  after 
HTonl  "sectioii".  to  strike  out  "2"  and 
"3";  in  line  13.  after  the  word 
-._j",  to  strike  out  "2"  and  insert 
and,  after  line  14,  to  insert  a  new 

[.  as  follows: 

J.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  or 

of  law,  any  amount  received  after  De- 

31.  1949.  and  before  the  date  of  the 

enactment  of   this  Act   from   a  corporation 

whl(  h — 


)  was  formed  exclusively  for  the  purpose 
of.  a  nd  was  engaged  exclusively  in,  operating 
without  profit  a  scientific  laboratory  for  the 
Ato^iic  Energy  Commission.'  and 

)   operated  solely  on  funds  appropriated 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Individual  as  reimbursement  for  mov- 
ilmself  and  his  Immediate  family,  house- 
goods,  and   personal   effects  to   a  new 
of  residence  In  order  to  accept  employ- 
mei^t  with  such  corporation  shall,  for  Fed- 
incotne  tax  purpKJses,  be  treated  as  an 
amciunt  which  was  not  Includible  in  the  gross 
ina  me  erf  the  indivldxuil.  to  the  extent  that 
Euca  amount  did  not  exceed  the  actual  ex- 
pald  or  incurred  by  the  individual  for 
purposes,    unless    the    individual    was 
sed,  at  the  time  of  his  employment,  by 
authorized  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of 
corporation  that  the  amount  of  such 
reli^bursement  would  be  Includible  In  gross 
lnc<  me. 


att  ^St 
terjd 


On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
to  change  the  section  number  from  '"2" 
to  "3";  on  page  9,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  6.  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "3"  to  "4".  and  in  the  same  line,  va 
after  the  word  "first",  to  strike  out 
•section"   and   insert    "section,    section 


May  31 


IfEALTH  SECURITY:   AMERICAS 
OBLIGATION  TO  ITS  AGED 

ENGLE.     Mr.  President,  in  1935. 
wh^n  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  first 
security  bill,  he  said: 

law  represents  a  cornerstone  in  a 
strikcture  which  Is  being  built,  but  is  by  no 
mei  ins  complete. 

The 


T>[r. 


soc  al 

Ihls 


senior  citizens  of  this  country  will 
wholeheartedly  to  those  words  ut- 
25  years  ago.    They  will  be  backed 
by  the  facts,  figures,  and  stories  that 
gathered  together  in  a  docu- 
report  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
tee   on   Problems  of   the   Aged   and 
The  disclosures  brought  out  in 
report  add  up  incontrovertibly  to 
conclusioh-that  our  efforts  to  broad- 
the  provifiiwis' tJT  the  social  security 
have  lagged  far  behind  our  exploding 
and  changing  social  conditions, 
findings  of  the  committee  emphasize 
that   our   greatest   derelic- 
has  been  in  our  failure  to  take  care 
he  medical  needs  of  the  Nation's  most 
needy  and  least  economically 
citizens — the  16  million  men  and 
of  65  and  over. 
(Priginally  the  social  security  law  wa.s 
more  at  unemployment  than  at 
the  aged.     When  the  law  first 
into  effect  in  1935  we  had  millions 
jobless — and  the  law.  with  its  limita- 
on   earnings   by   its   beneficiaries, 
largely  designed  to  drive  older  work- 
out of  the  labor  market.    Today  the 
security  system  has  expanded  to 
point  that  nearly  everyone  i  i  this 
is  directly  or  mdlrectly  covered 
it.     By  now  it  is  clear  that  the 
people  must  largely  depend 
social  security  to  end  needless  pri- 
ion. 

While    the    social    security    law    has 
its    coveracre    considerably 
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since  1935,  the  benefits  under  the  law 
have  remained  relatively  static.  In  no 
sense  have  they  kept  up  with  the  eco- 
nomic, technological,  and  social  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  society. 

For  one  thing,  medical  science  has 
made  spectactilar  strides  in  checking 
disease.  From  a  life  expectancy  <rf  47 
years  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  life 
expectancy  today  has  jumped  to  70  years. 
More  of  us  are  older  today.  In  1900. 
3  million  Americans  were  65  or  over.  To- 
day they  number  16  million,  and  in  10 
years  that  will  swell  to  20  million— 7 
milUon  of  whom  will  be  75  or  over. 
Since  1900  our  total  population  has 
doubled,  but  the  number  of  men  and 
women  over  65  has  quadrupled. 

At  the  same  time  equally  spectacular 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  our  dollar.  Since  1935  the  cost-of- 
living  index  as  a  whole  has  shot  up  115 
percent.  Since  1949  food  costs  have  risen 
18  percent  while  medical  costs  have  in- 
creased by  53  percent.  In  the  last  10 
years  the  cost  of  hospital  care  alone  has 
nearly  doubled. 

How  have  our  16  million  over-65's 
fared  under  these  circtmistances?  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves. 

Over  60  percent  of  all  persons  over  65 
have  an  Income  of  $1,000  or  less  a  year. 
The  average  income  of  single  persons  now 
retiring  is  $82  a  month.  For  couples  now 
retiring  the  average  Income  is  $123  a 
month — or  $1,475  a  year.  According  to 
testimony  by  Arthur  S.  Plemmlng,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, an  income  of  less  than  $2,560  for  an 
elderly  couple,  on  the  basis  of  a  low-cost 
food  budget,  is  uncomfortably  low. 

Medical  statistics  show  that  aged  per- 
sons require  two  and  a  half  times  more 
medical  care  than  persons  under  65. 
They  show  that  the  cost  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  is  approximately  80  percent 
higher  than  it  is  for  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. Many  of  our  over-65's,  after 
being  covered  by  company  hospitaliza- 
tion plans  during  their  working  years, 
discover  that  they  are  left  naked  of 
coverage  when  they  retire.  After  retire- 
ment oldsters  applying  for  private  in- 
surance find  they  are  caught  in  the  trap 
of  having  to  pay  sharply  increased 
premiums  for  sharply  reduced  benefits. 
The  ills  of  old  age  are  a  medical  night- 
mare with  inflation  eating  away  at 
meager  pensions.  A  single  illness  can 
wipe  out  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  and 
leave  a  person  dependent  on  the  public 
dole.  These  problems  not  only  affect  the 
aged — they  reach  out  and  devastate  the 
economic  life  of  their  children  or  other 
relatives  who  must  assume  the  burden. 
Dr.  Russell  Cecil,  geriatrics  authority 
at  Cornell  University,  has  said:  "By 
checking  infectious  disease  we  have  cre- 
ated old  age."  Today  we  stand  at  the 
crossroads.  Congress  has  It  In  Its  power 
to  choose  the  right  road.  If  we  accept 
our  moral  and  economic  responsibility  to 
the  aged,  we  can  turn  this  medical  ad- 
vancement into  a  blessing.  If  we  default 
we  will  find  that  scientific  progress  has 
created  a  veritable  Frankenstein. 

For  a  number  of  yeats  Democrats  have 
pressed  for  an  expansion  of  the  social 
security  law  to  take  care  of  the  high 
medical  costs  of  our  aged — an  unbearable 
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burden  for  so  many  Americans  of  over 
65,  and  their  families.  In  recent  years 
these  efforts  have  been  translated  into  a 
sound  and  realistic  plan  by  a  man  of 
great  heart  and  great  vision,  Congress- 
man AiME  PoRAND.  Congiessman  For- 
and's  plan  involves  no  revolutionary 
change  in  our  fiscal  structure.  It  ex- 
tends a  principle  that  has  had  25  years 
to  prove  its  worth.  It  does  not  propose 
a  program  of  medical  handouts.  It  sim- 
ply enlarges  on  a  principle  already  used 
to  provide  retirement  allowances  so  as  to 
also  provide  for  urgently  needed  medical 
care. 

The  Elsenhower  administration  has 
consistently  resisted  the  efforts  of  the 
Democrats.  Using  as  their  battle  cry 
"socialized  medicine,"  the  administration 
has  been  aided  and  abetted  in  its  fight 
by  such  self-interest  groups  as  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Perhaps  the 
American  Medical  Association  can  ex- 
plain why  in  every  referendum  taken 
by  the  AMA  under  the  auspices  of  various 
State  medical  associations,  the  thou- 
sands of  physicians  and  surgeons  partic- 
ipating expressed  overwhelmingly  their 
wish  to  be  covered  under  social  security. 
Yet  the  AMA  continues  to  raise  its 
righteous  cry  at  all  efforts  to  expand  the 
provisions  of  the  social  security  law  per- 
mitting the  aged  to  participate  in  a  med- 
ical care  prograuL 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging  filed  its 
report  in  January.  The  rejwrt  con- 
tained findings  and  recommendations 
based  on  hearings  in  seven  major  cities, 
numerous  personal  visits  to  nursing 
homes,  hospitals,  homes  for  the  aged, 
and  on  extensive  staff  studies.  The 
committee  describes  its  project  as  "an 
enlightening  experience  and  a  sobering 
and  humbling  one."  In  a  compelling 
statement  on  the  plight  of  our  aged,  the 
report  concludes  that  the  "No.  1  problem 
of  America's  senior  citizens  is  how  to 
meet  the  costs  of  health  care  at  a  time 
when  income  Lb  lowest  and  potential  or 
actual  disability  at  its  highest." 

On  May  6  of  this  year  Senator 
McNamasa  introduced  a  bill  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee for  a  balanced  health  plan  that 
emphasizes  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion. 

The  McNamara  proposal  is  a  broad- 
ened version  of  the  Forand  plan,  both  in 
terms  of  medical  services  and  in  terms 
of  those  covered  under  it.  It  provides 
for  the  automatic  coverage  of  persons 
receiving  social  security  benefits  or  old- 
age  assistance  payments.  It  also  pro- 
vides for  the  coverage  of  other  retirees 
who  meet  certain  income  limitations. 
In  short,  the  plan  covers  under  a  system 
of  prepaid  health  insurance  all  retired 
aged — men  over  65  and  women  over  62. 
Its  broad  range  of  medical  services: 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive medicine  by  providing  for  outpa- 
tient diagnostic  services,  including  X-ray 
and  laboratory  tests  to  detect  illness 
in  its  incipient  stages. 

Provides  for  90  days  of  hospital  care 
a  year;  or  180  days  care  in  a  skilled 


nursing  h(»ne;  or  240  days  of  care  at 
home  in  a  supervised  home  health  pro- 
gram. 

Provides  for  payment  of  a  portlMi  of 
the  cost  of  very  expensive  drugs — a  most 
important  assist  for  the  aged  whose  ill- 
nesses require  extraordinary  drugs. 

Provides,  furthermore,  for  research 
and  demonstration  programs  to  improve 
quality  and  efflciency  of  health  care. 

A  study  of  the  proposal  reveals  that 
it  has  not  overlooked  the  need  for  safe- 
guard.s  aimed  at  preventing  excessive 
use  of  hospitals  and  at  encouraging  less 
costly  but  effective  treatment  in  nursing 
homes  or  patients'  own  homes. 

Here  is  the  long  overdue  answer  to  the 
health  dilemma  of  our  aging  and  aged. 
The  proposal  has  breadth  and  vision. 
Yet  it  is  fiscally  sound,  realistic,  and 
workable.  Like  the  Forand  plan,  it 
would  operate  through  our  system  of 
social  security.  Health  coverage  for 
those  eligible  for  OASI  benefits  would  be 
financed  by  simply  increasing  present 
payments  by  employers  and  employees 
by  an  additional  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent. Cost  of  covering  the  other  retirees 
would  be  an  estimated  $370  million  an- 
nually contributed  from  the  Federal  gen- 
eral revenue  fund.  However,  since  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  spending 
$238  million  on  a  modified  welfare  medi- 
cal program,  only  $132  million  a  year  in 
new  Federal  funds  f rwn  general  revenue 
would  be  needed. 

I  believe  that  we  have  in  the  Mc- 
Namara proposal  a  masterly  translation 
of  the  thinking  and  efforts  of  Democrats 
over  a  period  of  years. 

And  now,  where  do  the  Republicans 
stand  on  the  medical  needs  of  our  aged? 

As  recently  as  April  of  this  year  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  said  that  compulsory 
health  insurance  along  the  lines  of  the 
Forand  bill  was  "a  very  definite  step  in 
socialized  medicine,"  and  "I  do  not  want 
any  of  it."  But  thanks  to  the  exigencies 
of  an  election  year  the  President  and  his 
administration  have  suddenly  begun  to 
beat  their  breasts  in  behalf  of  ovir  Na- 
tion's oldsters.  Whatever  the  motiva- 
tions of  these  Johnny-come-lately  over- 
tures, if  it  helps  to  get  a  medical-care 
program  on  the  road  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens so  much  to  the  good.  E>espite  the 
obvious  flaws  in  the  administration  plan 
announced  on  May  4.  we  Democrats  wel- 
come this  first  Republican  recognition 
that  our  growing  numbers  of  aged  peo- 
ple are  caught  in  a  medical-care  predica- 
ment.s  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  repress 
the  question — "Where  will  the  Republi- 
cans stand  on  health  aid  for  the  aging 
when  the  election -year  jitters  are  over?" 

In  its  plan  the  administration  rejects 
the  sound  principle  of  small  premium 
payments  during  work  life  leading  to  a 
paid-up  medical  poUcy  on  retirement. 
It  persists  in  labeling  this  principle 
"socialistic."  Yet  its  own  proposal  is  far 
more  susceptible  to  this  charge.  The 
Forand-McNamara  proposals  call  for  an 
expansion  of  the  well-established  and 
proven  social  security  system  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  medical  bills.  The 
administration's  proposal,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  put  State  governments  in 
the  business  of  selling  insurance  to  the 


public  at  large.  It  would  in  effect  be 
subsidizing  private  insurance  carriers  to 
permit  them  to  provide  health  insurance 
benefits  to  aged  persons  at  L^  than  true 
cost.  Moreover,  the  State  governments 
would  have  control  over  such  aspects  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  as  the  fixing  of 
doctor's  fees.  If  the  administration  is 
correct  in  opposing  medical  aid  through 
the  social  security  approach,  then  our 
entire  social  security  system  is  evil.  Sig- 
nificantly, the  arguments  used  today 
against  prepaid  health  benefits  for  our 
aged  citizens  are  no  different  than  those 
used  against  social  security  retirement 
benefits  25  years  ago. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  American 
pubhc  will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  ex- 
travagant promises  that  have  suddenly 
come  out  of  the  administration  wood- 
work. A  number  of  responsible  organ- 
izations and  eminent  editors  around  the 
country  have,  I  am  glad  to  see,  lost  no 
time  in  exposing  the  plan.  All  of  them 
agree  that  the  proposal  is  fallacious  in 
many  respects. 

It  is,  first  of  all.  fiscally  unsound  and 
administratively  cumbersome.  It  is  a 
clumsy,  hybrid  arrangement,  involving 
overwhelming  administrative  difficulties 
and  excessive  costs.  Before  anyone 
would  receive  health  benefits  under  the 
proposal,  the  State  legislature  must  pass 
the  necessary  authorizing  laws  and  ap- 
propriate the  necessary  funds.  Many 
States  are  financially  Impoverished  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  finance  the  plan 
through  an  increase  in  taxes.  Just 
imagine  the  fiscal  and  legal  roadblocks 
that  will  have  to  be  hurdled  before  all 
50  States  take  the  required  actions. 
And  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
power  of  self-interest  groups  in  their 
attempts  to  keep  the  State  legislatures 
from  implementing  the  plan.  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  have  to  point  out  that  many, 
many  months  will  be  lost  in  the  process 
of  getting  all  this  legislation  off  the 
ground.  After  that  there  will  still  be 
the  matter  of  setting  up  the  complicated 
administrative  machinery  to  check  the 
incomes  of  millions  of  beneficiaries,  ini- 
tially and  as  incomes  change,  to  deter- 
mine eligibility. 

Compare  this  fantastic  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  effort  with  the  relative  sim- 
plicity and  ease  with  which  the  social 
security  system  can  absorb  the  health 
program  under  the  McNamara  proposal. 

The  administration  plan  would  not. 
in  fact,  give  the  low-income  aged  the  real 
help  they  need.  Four-fifths  of  the  over- 
65 's  have  incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  The  plan  provides  that  out  of  this 
they  must  pay  $24  a  year  in  premiums 
plus  $250  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses 
before  they  can  receive  any  benefits  at 
all.  In  addition,  they  must  pay  $20  out 
of  each  $100  of  medical  expense  above 
the  $250.  The  financial  barrier  to  seek- 
ing early  preventive  care  would  still  re- 
main. The  plan,  in  effect,  would  be  used 
most  by  those  who  need  it  least. 

The  proposal  would  open  the  door  to 
the  use  of  commercial  Insurance  car- 
riers. Certainly  this,  combined  with  the 
Federal-State  administrative  complex- 
ities, is  bound  to  cut  deeply  Into  the 
medical  dollar  returned  to  individuals  in 
the  form  of  medical  services. 
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Above  all.  the  proposal  does  not  make 
health  benefits  available  to  oxir  oldsters 
as  a  natter  of  right.  While  it  does  not 
require  a  "means  test"  in  the  technical 
sense,  it  would  require  a  yearly  income 
test.  Only  those  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $2,500—13.800  for  a  couple— would 
qualify.  Each  elderly  person  would  have 
to  prove  each  year  that  his  income  was 
low  enough  to  qualify  him.  This  would 
result  in  mass  injustices,  aside  from  the 
indignities  that  would  be  imposed  on  our 
millions  of  senior  citizens. 

It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how 
anyone  can  honestly  choose  such  a  plan 
in  preference  to  the  Federal  health  in- 
surance proposal  that  enables  men  and 
women  to  provide  for  their  health  needs 
in  old  age  through  prepayments  during 
their  working  years.  Under  such  a  plan 
our  oldsters  will  not  have  to  suffer  the 
affront  of  proving  their  poverty.  In- 
stead, they  will  in  retirement  be  able  to 
claim  medical  care  as  a  matter  of  earned 
right. 

There  is  only  one  sensible  answer  to 
the  problem.  It  lies  in  the  provision  of 
health  coverage  through  our  system  of 
social  security.  It  lies,  in  short,  in  the 
McNamara  proposal.  Here  is  a  plan 
that  faces  the  realities  and  offers  real 
help  to  the  aged  without  depriving  them 
of  their  dignity  and  self-respect. 

For  most  of  our  oldsters  the  golden 
years  are  a  mockery.  For  most  of  them 
it  is  a  time  of  great  harassment,  a  time 
of  struggling  to  make  monthly  benefit 
checks  keep  up  with  the  vicious  infla- 
tionary spiral.  It  is  a  time  of  constant 
fear  of  being  hit  by  illnesses  they  cannot 
afford  to  have.  It  would  be  morally  and 
economically  irresponsible  on  our  part 
to  delay  any  longer.  We  have  the  power 
to  bring  peace  and  contentment  to  our 
aged.  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  86th 
Congress  to  use  it. 

I  observe  that  the  Washington  Post 
this  morning  publishes  a  very  excellent 
editorial  on  the  proposed  McNamara 
bill,  to  which  I  have  addressed  myself. 
In  part,  the  editorial  says: 

In  short,  this  bill  addresses  Itself  realisti- 
cally to  a  real  and  Inescapable  problem.  It 
is  certainly  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  deserves 
criticism  In  terms  of  Its  coverage  and  Its 
flnanclng.  That  criticism  will  be  useful,  we 
think,  exactly  In  proportion  to  Its  avoidance 
of  doctrinaire  references  to  socialism  and 
socialized  medicine.  Medical  aid  to  the 
elderly  Is  no  more  socialistic  than  any  other 
social  welfare  measure;  and  it  is  no  more 
socialistic — and  no  less  voluntary — to  finance 
such  a  measure  by  a  social  security  tax  than 
by  an  Income  tax.  a  sales  tax,  or  an  excise 
tax.  Moreover,  it  is  no  more  likely  to  socialize 
the  medical  profession  than  Federal  provision 
of  polio  vaccine  for  children 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   31.   19«0| 

A  Hand  fok  Aescxtlapius 

Settator  Pat  McNamaea  and  19  cosponsors 
have  introduced  the  latest  in  a  series  of  bills 
for  medical  aid  to  the  elderly  wblcb  testify 
to  the  tremendous  current  political  vitality 
of  this  subject  Basically  like  the  Forand 
bin  In  that  it  would  be  an  appendage  to  the 
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Security   Act,    it   meets   much  of   the 
n  leveled  at  that  measure  by  expand - 
coverage  and  its  beneflta.     The  bill 
the  careful    hearings   conducted   by 
McNamara's  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
the  Aged  and  Aging  and  comes  closer, 
thjnk.  than  anything  yet  proposed  to  pro- 
effective  protection  against  the  cata- 
c  and  terminal  Illnesses  of  old  aije 
McNamara  bill  would  furnish  insur- 
]  irotection  through  social  security  taxa- 
all  those  eligible  for  social  security 
but   in   addition  it  would  provide, 
an  annual  Federal  contribution,  for 
of    1.7    million    old-age    assistance 
Tits  and  1.8  million  other  retired  per- 
Altogether,     therefore,     its     benefits 
extend  to   nearly    15   million    of    the 
1  lion  Americans  65  years  of  age  and  over. 
_  estimated  annual  cost  would  be  $1.5 
dollars  to  be  financed  for  the  most 
increasing  the  social  security  tax  one- 
of  1  percent  for  employers  and  em- 
:    an  additional   »130  million   a   year 
Federal  general  revenue  funds  would 
suffice  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of 
cbverage.     This  contrasts.   Incidentally, 
an  annual  appropriation    (and  charge 
the  budget)   of  $1.2  billion  required 
administration  bill. 

McNamaka's  proposal  places  great 
on    the    provision    of    diagnostic    and 
tlve  medical  services  for  elderly  per- 
senslbly  seeking  by  this  means  to  avert 
Illness.     One  of  the  very  grave  de- 
of  the  administration  plan  for  health 
.  the  aged  In  our  Judgment  Is  Its  inaist- 
hat  beneficiaries  bear  the  first  1250  of 
costs  themselves.     This  might  well 
retired   persons   from   obtaining  dlag- 
and    preventive    services    when    they 
be  most  effective  In  averting  more  serl- 
s^kness.    The  McNamara  approach  seems 
sensible  as  well  as  more  humane. 
Important    shortcoming    of    the   Mc- 
blll  Is  Its  failure  to  provide  surgical 
or  coverage  for  physician  visits  In 
.    But  perhaps  this  la  offset  in  con- 
degree  by  its  provision  of  nursing 
care,  home  health  services,  and  partial 
nt    of    the    cost    of    expensive    drugs, 
would  help  to  minimize  excessive  use 
hospital   facilities    and    they    un- 
account  for  a  very  large  part  of  the 
of  medical  care  In  old  age. 
short,  this  bill  addresses  Itself  reallstl- 
to  a  real  and  Inescapable  problem.     It 
certainly  not  a  perfect  bill.     It  deserves 
In   terms   of   Ita  coverage   and    lt£ 
That  criticism  will  be  useful,  we 
,  exactly  In  proportion  to  Its  avoidance 
dDCtrlnalre    references    to   socialism   and 
medicine.     Medical    aid    to    the 
Is  no  more  socialistic  than  any  other 
welfsu-e  measure;    and   It  is  no  more 
istic — and  no  less  voluntary — to  finance 
a  measure  by  a  social  security  tax  than 
\  Income  tax,  a  sales  tax.  or  an  excise 
Moreover,  it  is  no  more  likely  to  social- 
he    medical    profession    than    Federal 
ision  of  polio  vaccine  for  childien. 

M]'.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  1  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerl  will  call  the  roll. 

Ttie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the   -oil. 

M-.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consult  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
resc:  nded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
obje:tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ai 


Without 


LOV^ER 
SO:iAL 


Mr 


Rfl'lKEMENT      AGE      FOR 
SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 


BYRD    of    West    Virginia.      Mr. 
Pre^dent.  one  of  my  first  acts  when  I 


came  to  Congress  was  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  would  lower  the  retirement  age 
for  all  social  security  beneficiaries  from 
65  to  60.  and  provide  them  with  full  ben- 
efits at  that  age.  In  remarks  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  July  21, 
1953, 1  urged  that  this  proposal  should  be 
incorporated  into  any  plans  for  changes 
ill  social  security  at  that  time  for  five 
reasons :  First,  because  the  inequities  im- 
posed by  an  arbitrary  retirement  age 
would  be  lessened;  second,  because  in- 
dustrialization has  restricted  the  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  older  worker;  third, 
because  unemployment  is  a  greater 
threat  to  older  workers;  fourth,  because 
urban-industrialism  has  shortened  the 
worklife  of  most  Americans,  making  age 
60  a  more  realistic  retirement  age  than 
65;  and  fifth,  because  average  income  be- 
gins to  decline  in  the  55-through-84  age 
group.  I  concluded  my  amplification  of 
these  points  with  the  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  reasons  are 
ample,  in  my  opinion,  to  provide  the  incen- 
tive for  forthright  action  by  the  Members  of 
this  House  in  bringing  to  fruition  legislation 
which  win  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  old- 
er members  of  our  society,  but  which  will 
also  be  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  hu- 
manitarian  progress. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  these  reasons  are  valid. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  automation 
makes  such  a  change  even  more  urgent 
today.  However,  there  is  formidable  op- 
position to  the  lowering  of  the  age  re- 
quirement to  60,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
lowering  of  the  age  to  62  for  men,  as  is 
the  case  with  women,  should  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  oppoeltion. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  share  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Vikiiigs,  whose  elderly 
persons.>«rere  destined  to  end  their  lives 
when  their  years  of  so-called  usefulness 
were  over,  but  I  fear  that  there  is  still  a 
solecism  in  our  attitude  toward  older 
persons.  We  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  this  country  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60  who  must 
wait  several  years  before  qualifying  for 
social  security  benefits  even  though  they 
are  out  of  work.  The  women  are  given 
the  option  of  accepting  actuarially  re- 
duced benefits  at  age  62  or  waiting  for 
full  benefits  at  age  65,  but  the  men  must 
wait  until  they  reach  65.  Five  years,  or 
3  years,  is  a  long  time  when  your  Job 
is  gone. 

A  great  many  people  are  being  forced 
out  of  the  labor  market  because  of  the 
progressive  and  inevitable  development 
in  our  economy — automation.  Often  the 
older  person  is  displaced  from  his  Job 
when  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  develop  a 
new  skill.  Older  workers  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  a  new  type  of  work. 

Ideally,  we  could  improve  employment 
possibilities  so  that  the  displaced  worker 
could  find  other  employment.  This, 
however,  holds  little  meaning  for  the 
worker  who  has  reached  the  age  of  62. 
because  of  job  discrimination.  Although 
this  is  denied,  there  is  discrimination 
against  the  hiring  of  older  workers,  par- 
ticularly those  past  the  age  of  50.  Here 
is  room  for  legitimate  complaint.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  older  worker  is  told  that 
he  must  wait  until  he  is  65  before  he  can 
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receive  social  security  benefits;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  told  that  he  is  too 
old  to  be  hired. 

One  logical  answer  to  this  pMplexing 
situation  is  the  lowering  of  the  volim- 
tary  retirement  age  to  62. 

Our  social  security  system  has  grown. 
In  1950,  and  again  in  1956,  Congress  rec- 
ognized the  need  to  improve  the  program. 
I  believe  we  must  continue  to  make  those 
improvements  which  adjust  to  new  and 
changing  conditions. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize  the 
results  that  aut<mation  will  bring. 
Workers  who  have  spent  years  developing 
a  skill  may  see  that  skill  become  obsolete 
overnight.  A  machine — one  machine — 
might  put  an  entire  production  line  of 
workers  out  of  employment. 

Professionals  who  have  studied  the 
problem  have  said  over  and  over  again 
that  we  must  prepare  for  automation. 
Among  their  suggestions  are  a  shorter 
work  week,  a  raising  of  the  age  at  which 
people  enter  the  labor  force,  and  a  lower 
retirement  age. 

We  hear  often,  from  some  of  those  who 
oppose  any  reduction  in  the  retirement 
age.  "it  would  cost  too  much."  To  coun- 
ter their  statement,  the  question  may  be 
asked :  What  does  it  cost  to  care  for  those 
who  are  unemployed  throughout  the 
coimtry?  Would  not  the  reduced  tax 
cost  of  welfare  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  almost  equalize  the 
increased  cost  of  lowering  the  age  for 
retirement? 

If  the  retirement  age  were  reduced  to 
62  for  both  men  and  women,  with  both 
receiving  full  benefits  at  that  age,  the 
total  increase  would  be  approximately 
$2 '2  billion.  There  would  be  about  2 
million  persons  eligible  to  retire  if  the 
age  limit  were  reduced. 

The  cost  to  the  employee,  were  he  to  be 
assessed  the  entire  increased  cost,  would 
be  four-fifths  of  1  percent  of  the  payroll. 
This  Is  in  addition  to  the  3  percent  of 
payroll  now  paid  by  both  the  employee 
and  employer.  The  self-employed  work- 
er would  pay  an  additional  three-fifths  of 
1  percent  of  the  payroll.  This,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  AV2  percent  of  payroll  he  is 
now  assessed.  These  figures  are  based 
on  the  level  premium  cost. 

Mr.  President,  by  lowering  the  eligi- 
bility age  we  will  be  acting  in  the  spirit 
which  has,  in  the  past,  demonstrated 
that  ours  is  a  dynamic  social  security 
plan  which  adapts  Itself  to  changing  con- 
ditions. And  we  will  also  be  demon- 
strating, once  again,  that  a  resourceful 
people,  with  faith  in  the  future,  can  act 
humanely  to  overcome  the  problems 
which  confront  older  citizens  as  a  result 
of  automation  and  technological  prog- 
ress. 

I  look  to  my  State  of  West  Virginia. 
Ten  years  ago  117,000  men  earned  their 
living  in  the  mines.  Today,  40,000  men 
in  West  Virginia  can  produce  more  coal. 
Automation  is  largely  responsible,  and  it 
is  here  to  stay. 

The  work  force  of  America  totals  70.7 
million.  Only  15.1  million  workers  are 
not  included  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. As  progress  whittles  away  at  the 
work  force — as  machines  take  over  the 
jobs  of  men — ^the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment will  grow. 


I  am  reiterating  the  words  of  the  pro- 
fessionals when  I  say  the  reduction  of 
the  retirement  age  is  one  waj-  to  alleviate 
a  portion  of  the  problem  of  automation. 

We  must  attain  a  balance  between  Job 
seekers  and  Jobs  available. 

We  must  care  for  the  older  worker  who 
will  be  "let  out"  as  more  machines  are  in- 
stalled to  do  the  Jobs  of  men  and  women. 
We  must  provide  for  the  xmemployed 
older  worker  as  the  younger  worker 
moves  into  the  labor  force. 

We  must  recognize  the  contributions 
and  sacrifices  the  older  workers  have 
made.  Equally  important,  we  must  as- 
sure them  that  their  later  years  will  be 
ones  of  justly  earned  security. 


er  certainly  made  every  effort  to  meet  these 
standards.  We'd  say  his  suocess  was  impres- 
sive. 


TWO  TEMPUS 


t 
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SENATOR  JOHNSON  OF  TEXAS 
VISITS  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 

Mr.  PREAR.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  JoHJfsON  of 
Texas]  addressed  a  gathering  of  almost 
1,600  Delaware  citizens  attending  our 
annual  Jefferson-Jackson  Day  banquet 
in  Wilmington. 

The  message  delivered  by  the  majority 
leader  was  both  a  challenging  and  stimu- 
lating statement  which  provoked  wide- 
spread interest  and  favorable  comment. 

Among  the  printed  reactions  to  the 
Senator's  appearance  was  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Journal-Every  Evening 
on  Friday,  May  27,  1960.  It  is  entitled 
"Senator  Johnson's  Measure."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Journal-Every  Evening, 

May  27,  i960] 

Senatob  Johnson's  Measihix 

Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnsoh  came  to  town 
yesterday,  calm,  cool,  and  collected  as  Gary 
Cooper  looking  down  a  gun  barrel. 

"This  Is  one  of  those  times  that  require 
the  best  that's  In  us,"  he  told  a  press  confer- 
ence at  the  Hotel  Du  Pont.  He  urged  Amer- 
icans— Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — ^to 
look  forward,  not  backward,  from  the  sum- 
mit. 

He  saw  a  need  for  trying  to  find  what 
caused  the  conference's  failure.  But  he  said 
the  situation  should  be  reviewed  calmly  and 
objectively.  And  he  ruled  out  the  kind  of 
Inquiry  that  searches  for  scapegoats  In  an 
atmosphere  of  political  recrimination. 

"There  have  been  a  great  many  negative 
reactions  during  the  past  few  days,"  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  said.  "It  is  time  for  a 
positive  approach  to  our  problems."  And 
with  that  he  outlined  a  program  to  pool 
world  resources,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, against  such  jwoblems  as  hunger, 
drought,  and  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  he  ruled  out  appease- 
ment or  political  surrender  in  future  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  endorsed  the 
Presidents  open  skies  proposal  wholeheart- 
edly. All  told,  It  wiw  a  statesmanlike  per- 
formance. 

How  should  Americans  measure  the  leader- 
ship ability  of  the  various  candidates?  Sen- 
ator Johnson  set  these  benchmarks — calm- 
ness, wisdom,  and  experience.  And  whUe  he 
declined  to  make  a  formal  announcement  of 
his  own  candidacy,  the  Senate  majority  lead- 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  teacher  makes  the  school. 
Forty  years  ago,  a  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  told  his  class  of  grad- 
uate students  to  go  to  the  worst  slums 
in  Baltimore  and  pick  out  200  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  16.  The  as- 
signment was  to  look  into  the  living 
conditions  and  attitudes  of  these  young- 
sters and  then  to  make  a  prediction  about 
their  future. 

The  students  investigated  as  thorough- 
ly as  they  could  and  consulted  statistics. 
They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  most 
of  the  boys  would  be  failures  In  life. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  the  professor 
had  retired  and  had  been  replaced  by 
a  younger  man.  In  going  through  the 
files,  the  new  professor  came  across  the 
records  of  the  survey,  and  he  decided  to 
carry  it  to  a  conclusion  and  find  out  how 
correct  the  study  had  been.  So  he  put 
his  students  on  the  Job. 

After  extensive  searching,  they  found 
180  of  the  original  200  boys.  Only  four 
had  gone  to  the  penitentiary. 

Why  was  it  that  this  group,  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  slums  with  everything 
against  them,  was  able  to  achieve  a  rec- 
ord so  much  better  than  the  average? 
The  students  continued  asking  questions 
and  foimd  that  they  kept  getting  the 
same  answer:  "Well,  there  was  a 
teacher — ."  Further  investigation  re- 
vealed that  in  75  percent  of  the  cases 
it  was  the  same  teacher.  They  then  went 
to  the  school  board  to  learn  that  the 
teacher  had  retired  and  was  living  near- 
by. They  plied  her  with  questions  about 
why  she  had  such  a  strong  influence  on 
the  boys,  what  she  had  taught  them,  and 
why  they  remembered  her. 

The  teacher  seoned  puzzled  and  could 
not  give  any  reasons  for  the  splendid 
record  these  men  had  made  as  citizens. 
Finally,  as  the  past  flashed  through  her 
mind,  she  spoke  as  if  thinlcing  out  loud: 
"I  loved  those  boys." 

Those  few  words  answered  all  the 
questions.  This  story  is  a  forceful  re- 
minder of  the  great  influence  for  good 
which  one  teacher  can  exert. 

A  builder  builded  a  temple. 

He  wrought  It  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches 

All  fashioned  to  work  hU  will. 
Men  said,  as  they  saw  Its  beauty, 

"It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great  te  thy  skill,  O  builder. 

Thy  fame  shall  endtire  for  aye." 

A  teacher  buUded  a  temple. 

With  loving  and  Infinite  care. 
Planning  each  arch  with  patience, 

Iia3rlng  each  stone  with  prayer. . 
None  praised  her  unceasing  efforts 

None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan. 
I\>r  the  temple  that  she  btillded 

Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Gone  Is  the  builder's  temple, 

Cnimpled  Into  the  dust; 
low  lies  each  stately  pUlar. 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teachw  builded 

Win  last  while  the  ages  roll. 
For  that  beautiful  unseen  temple 

Is  a  child's  ImiXMN'tal  aoul. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
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LIMITATION  ON  iOREION    cen  *«e.  wWch  max»y  ol^^e"  ^^^^^ 


Anally  get  around  to  putting  the  decision  of 
your  Bucceaa  up  to  the  public.  But  when 
you're  selling  to  the  military,  they're  Inter- 
ested In  technological  Improvements  Ju»t 
over  the  horleon— the  beat  brainwork  to  this 


„w,  reflect  the  research  and  development 

capibiliUes  of  thousands  of  smaU-sized 

j^..^ .    anc  medium-sized  research  companies.        _ 

tion  of  the  biU  (HJl.  10087)  to  amend        ^  ^^  disproportionate  share  of  total    point.    The  Oovermnent  is  able  to  provide 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to    j^^^j  js^^j-jal  research  and  development  in    an  early  evaluation  of  your  r.  &  d.  effort, 
permit  taxpayers  to  dect  anoverall  lim-    ^^  largest  firms  will  almost  inevitably        g^  ^^^  ^^  executive  vice  president 

result  in  the  creation  of  monopolies  or  ... 


itation  on  the  foreign  tax  credit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first    committee    amendment    will    be 

stated.  ^  _ 

The  LxoisLATivE  Clikk.  On  page  2. 
line  25.  after  the  word  "be",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "revoked"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "revoked  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  with 
respect  to  any  taxable  year." 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


nea  r  monopolies  in  some  industries,  and 
a  g; -eater  concentration  of  market  pow- 
er. The  benefits  derived  from  Govern- 
ment-financed research,  in  addition  to 
the  fee  paid  for  doing  the  work,  are  ex- 
ceelingly  great,  thus  giving  the  contrac- 
tor very  important  competitive  advan- 
tagjs.  Scientific  capital  in  the  form  of 
tec  inical  know-how  and  byproducts  of 
specific  research  projects  are  acquired 
wholly  or  in  part  at  Government  ex- 
per  se. 


FEDERAL  PATENT  POLICIES 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  3  I  delivered  the  first  of 
two  speeches  on  the  patent  policies  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  effect  of 
these  iDolicies  on  our  scientific  achieve- 
ment, on  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  on  the  competitive,  free  enter- 
prise system.  ^ 

Two  important  points  should  be  kept 
in  mind  at  all  times;  and  they  are: 

First,  that  during  1959  about  $8  bil- 
lion was  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  research  and  development,  with 
larger  sums  to  be  spent  in  the  following 
years.  In  other  words,  60  percent  of  all 
research  and  development  performed  by 
American  industry  in  1959  was  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  per- 
centage, of  course,  varied  from  industry 
to  industry,  ranging  from  85  percent  in 
the  aircraft  industry  to  only  4  percent 
in  petroleum  refining  and  extraction: 
and 

Second,  that  defense  research  has  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  new  products 
and  the  accumulation  of  technology  with 
highly  profitable  commercial  applica- 
tions. 

I.  EXTENT  OF  SMALL  BUSiINE:iS  P.'\HTICIPATION 
IN  GOVIXNMENT  FINANCING  OF  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959,  small  business 
received  only  3.5  percent  of  Defense  De- 
partment contracts  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. This  small  share  declined 
further  in  the  first  5  months  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1960,  to  2.3  percent. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958.  small  business 
received  3.7  percent:  in  1957,  4.3  per- 
cent. In  1956,  small  business  received 
5.9  percent  of  Defense  Department  re- 
search and  development  contracts,  and 
less  than  2  percent  from  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  These  two  agencies 
together  accounted  for  98  percent  of  the 
Federal  research  and  development  con- 
tracts awarded  to  private  industry. 

What  we  find,  then,  is  a  continuing  de- 
cline from  an  already  insignificant  per- 


il. 


VALUE    OF    GOVERNMENT    R 
INDUSTRY 


*    D      TO 


A  few  statements  by  businessmen 
themselves  reveal  the  value  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development  con- 
tra cts  in  their  commercial  work : 

]  ^rst.  Mr.  A.  E.  Raymond,  senior  vice 
pr(sident  of  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.. 
Inc.,  says: 

B  tllltary  experience  In  operation  and  design 
is  ^  cry  useful  commercially  because  the  mll- 
itai  y  is  piishlng  for  performance  primarily 
ratier  than  safety.  They  try  out  new  de- 
velopments first,  so  commercial  planes  al- 
wa  rs  derive  some  benefit  from  nrlUtary  de- 
stg:is. 

:  ilr.  Raymond  was  unable  to  estimate 
th  amount  his  company  saved  through 
mi  itary-sponsored  research  in  develop- 
ini  theDC-8.  but  stated  that: 

If  we  hadnt  had  the  military  experience, 
wejcouldn't  have  built  it  at  all.' 

Second.  A    Raytheon    manufacturing 
ofl  cial  stated: 

iVe  always  benefit  from  military  R&D 
Inssmuch  as  it  permits  us  to  maintain  a 
lar;e  well-rounded  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing staff.  From  their  research  efforts,  we 
del  ive  a  breadth  and  depth  of  technical 
knowledge  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
acl  lieve  solely  from  commercial  R  &  D ' 

Raytheon's  development  of  radar  for 
th  ;  Navy  during  World  War  11,  with  the 
rei  lulting  growth  of  a  staff  skilled  in  ra- 
dar principles,  is  probably  a  ^lassie  ex- 
ample of  Government-sponsored  re- 
seiirch  and  development  enhancing  a 
company's  profit  capabilities.  'Today. 
w«  are  a  leading  producer  of  commercial 
sh  Ip  radar,  the  basic  know-how  for  which 
w(  gained  from  the  Navy  work,"  a  Ray- 
th  eon  ofiBcial  says.  The  commercial  work 
is  in  addition  to  the  radar  Raytheon 
turns  out  for  the  military,  he  added." 

rhird.  Companies  also  say  that  doing 
m  litary-sponsored  research  often  gets 
ar  earlier  evaluation  of  how  its  work  is 
gcing  than  it  would  if  the  research  was 
ained  only  for  commercial  markets. 

WHien  competing  In  the  commercial  mar- 
ket, you  often  spend  several  years  in  the 
lai>oratory  conceiving  and  developing  a  prod- 
uct, and  then  you  take  time  to  develop  a 
mpket  program  and  to  test  it.  before  you 


of  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  an  electronics 
concern.* 

The  small  companies  are  frequently 
the  loudest  in  their  praise  of  Govern- 
ment research  and  development.  They 
say,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal.^ that  with  the  aid  of  Government  re- 
search money,  they  are  able  to  investi- 
gate fields  that  would  be  too  expensive 
for  them  to  look  into  with  just  their  own 
resources. 

Fourth.  "A  company  our  size  couldn't 
afford  to  be  in  this  basic  research  if  it 
weren't  for  Government  contracts"  ac- 
cording to  Ralph  F.  Redemske,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Servomechanlsms.  Inc. 

Fifth.  Another  major  advantage  from 
Govei-nment  research  and  development 
contracts  is  that  the  research  contractor, 
more  often  than  not,  turns  out  to  be  the 
production  contractor.  Any  business,  big 
or  small,  learns  how  to  make  something 
new,  advancing  the  state  of  the  art. 
which  very  often  leads  to  commercial  or 
Government  production  contrswts. 

Working  for  the  Government  can  be 
so  profitable  that  the  Aerojet-General 
Corp.,  solely  on  Government  contracts, 
and  within  a  period  of  17  years,  in- 
creased 40,000  times,  from  an  Initial  in- 
vestment of  $7,500  to  a  present  market 
value  of  $300  million,^  with  only  modest 
additions  of  outside  capital. 

in.    GOVERNMENT   PATENT    POLICIES 

Perhaps  the  one  most  significant  in- 
dustrial advantage  to  be  obtained  from 
participation  in  Government-financed 
research  and  development  lies  in  the 
acquisition  of  title  to  patent  rights.  The 
current  policy  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  largest  spending  agency  of  the 
Federal  Goverrunent,  is  to  require  for  it- 
self only  a  nonexclusive,  worldwide, 
irrevocable,  royalty-free  license  under 
patented  inventions  developed  through 
Government -financed  research,  leaving 
all  commercial' rights — that  is,  monopoly 
control — in  the  hands  of  the  contractors 
themselves. 

IV.    EFFECTS   or   RESEARCH 

Research  and  development  have  be- 
come factors  of  great  importance  in  our 
industrial  production.  No  other  kind  of 
business  activity  has  grown  so  rapidly  as 
research  and  development  in  the  last  few 
years.  A  great  many  of  the  products 
and  materials  on  the  market  today  were 
unknown  10  or  15  years  ago.  An  indus- 
trial firm,  whether  engaged  in  fabrica- 
tion or  in  the  supply  of  materials,  must 
keep  ahead  of  its  competitors  in  terms 
of  new  or  improved  products  or  new 
processes  if  it  is  to  survive.     In  many 


'  Wall  street  Journal,  June  10.  1959,  and 
re  >rlnted  In  Cokoressional  Record.  June  19. 
1S>9. 

'Ibid. 

'Ibid. 


•Ibid. 

-  Ibid 

•  Hearings  on  patent  policies  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Dec 
8.  9.  and  10.  1959,  testimony  of  Emerson  S 
Reichard.  Jr.,  direcrtor  of  contracts.  Aerojet- 
Gener.il  Corp  .  pp.  141-166. 
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industries  the  problem  is  not  whether  to 
engage  in  research  and  development, 
but.  rather,  how  large  should  the  effort 
be,  for  commercial  research  and  develop- 
ment have  bec(xne  a  prerequisite  of  busi- 
ness expansion.  Research  leads  to  new 
concepts,  new  products,  new  processes, 
new  jobs,  and  even  new  industries. 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  research 
and  development,  however,  results  do 
not  show  up  overnight.  Some  estimate 
that  the  average  time  lag  from  the  start 
of  research  to  a  new  product  is  4  to  6 
years.  It  is  probably  another  2  years 
before  commercial  production  is  feasible. 
This  adds  up  to  an  overall  period  of, 
roughly,  7  years  from  the  start  of  serious 
research  until  new  developments  make 
themselves  felt  in  a  company's  output 
and  revenues. 

Research  is  still  a  new  activity  to  many 
companies.  On  its  present  scale,  re- 
search is  new  to  almost  everyone.  Be- 
fore 1950,  very  little — relative  to  present 
expenditures — was  spent  on  industrial 
research.  Then  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  brought  substantial  Govern- 
ment contracts  for  research  in  aviation, 
electronics,  and  related  fields.  The  up- 
surge of  research  programs  for  civilian 
products,  however,  is  of  even  more  recent 
vintage,  1954  and  later.  In  1954  the 
Federal  tax  law  was  changed  to  allow 
business  to  deduct  research  outlays  as  a 
current  business  expense;  hence  the  U.S. 
Government  is  in  effect  footing  about 
half  the  bill  in  the  case  of  medium-size 
or  large  companies,  quite  apa*!  from 
Government  funds  involved. 

The  surge  in  research  and  develop- 
ment during  the  past  3  or  4  years  will 
begin  to  pay  off  in  significant  sales  of 
new  products  and  outlays  on  new  facili- 
ties sometime  in  the  1960's,  and  the  con- 
tinued rise  in  research  and  development 
now  projected  through  the  next  3  years 
points  to  an  increasing  impact  on  new 
product  sales  and  plant  expenditures  on 
into  the  late  1960's. 

In  addition,  an  increasing  number  of 
larger  companies  are  setting  aside 
moderate  amounts  of  their  research 
budgets  to  conduct  basic  research,  for 
they  are  finding  that  to  keep  ahead  of 
their  competitors,  they  must  not  only 
carry  on  a  vigorous  program  of  applied 
research  and  development,  but  must  also 
support  this  program  with  basir  research 
in  relevant  fields.  Companies  are  also 
finding  that  in  order  to  attract  compe- 
tent scientists  it  is  necessary  not  only  to 
meet  going  salary  rates,  but  to  allow  the 
scientist  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time 
to  undirected  basic  research. 

The  processes  of  research  and  develop- 
ment constitute  the  lifeblood  of  individ- 
ual enterprises  within  an  industry.  The 
amount  of  industry  research  expendi- 
tures also  determines  to  a  large  extent 
which  industries  will  grow,  and  this  de- 
pends upon  the  vigor  and  vision  with 
which  new  frontiers  of  application  and 
development  are  pushed  outward.  If  an 
industry  or  firm  is  inclined  to  neglect  the 
search  for  new  materials  and  products 
and  the  applications  thereof,  it  will  very 
likely  awaken  to  the  imminent  displace- 
ment of  its  stock  in  trade  by  some  new 
and  revolutionary  development.    A  good 


example  of  this  is  the  contrasting  actions 
and  experiences  of  the  petroleum  indus- 
try, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  coal  in- 
dustry, on  the  other.  The  former  has 
pursued  a  vigorous  research  program; 
the  latter  has  not. 

This  helps  explain  the  efforts  in  recent 
years  of  representatives  from  coal -pro- 
ducing States  to  establish  a  national  coal 
research  institute,  in  the  hope  that  this 
trend  can  be  reversed, 

v.    STANDAKOS    or   Jtn>GMENT 

In  my  previous  speech,  I  suggested  four 
criteria  which  should  help  us  determine 
whether  a  particular  patent  policy  can  be 
judged  to  be  desirable  or  undesirable. 

(a)  First,  does  the  policy  tend  to  ac- 
celerate the  rate  of  scientific  progress? 

<b)  Second,  does  the  policy  encourage 
economic  growth? 

Because  our  national  survival  depends 
on  the  rates  of  our  scientific  and  eco- 
nomic progress,  I  have  already  examined 
patent  policies  in  the  light  of  the  first 
two  criteria. 

My  conclusions.  Senators  will  recall, 
are  these : 

The  present  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  largest  spending  agency 
in  the  Government,  result  in  a  waste  of 
scarce  economic  resources  and  tend  to 
erect  walls  between  scientists,  preventing 
a  free  interchange  of  information.  Given 
its  present  patent  policies,  the  Defense 
Department's  $6  billion  of  research  and 
development  contracts  are  actually  in- 
centives to  industry  to  withhold  scien- 
tific and  technical  knowledge.  This  re- 
tards both  our  scientific  achievement 
and  economic  growth. 

Today  I  would  like  to  analyze  these 
policies  with  Senators  in  the  light  of  the 
following  two  criteria. 

ic»  Third,  does  the  policy  tend  to  pro- 
mote and  maintain  a  competitive  society, 
or  does  it  tend  to  promote  monopoly, 
setting  up  a  system  of  private  control? 

<d)  Fourth,  does  the  policy  promote 
social  and  economic  justice? 

VI.      PATENT     POLICY     AND     A     FREE     ECONOMY 

In  order  to  test  the  various  patent 
policies  by  our  third  standard,  we  must 
ask  such  questions  as:  Does  it  eliminate 
or  lessen  competition?  Does  it  protect 
or  di.scourage  monopolistic  influences? 
In  other  words,  is  it  compatible  with 
measures  for  the  encouraging  and  safe- 
guardin.?  of  our  free  economy? 

Since  1890  this  Nation  has  recognized 
the  desirability  of  competition  and  has 
regarded  it  as  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient of  a  successful  capitalistic  sys- 
tem. Competition  brings  about  lower 
prices  and  provides  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  have  the  most  to 
offer.  Monopoly,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
plies special  privilege  to  limit  production 
and  to  restrict  entry  into  industries  or 
occupations.  It  enables  the  possessor  of 
this  power  to  levy  tribute  upon  the  whole 
community. 

To  outlaw  competition  in  order  to  force 
our  consumers  to  pay  more  for  their  pur- 
chases, and  to  deny  some  of  our  citizens 
the  opportunity  of  making  their  fullest 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  our  so- 
ciety, is  an  evil. 

Our  main  concern  of  legislation  should 
be  that  of  facilitating  new  enterprise  and 


the  multiplication  of  sniaU  and  moderate 
sized  firms. 

Instead,  what  do  we  do? 

In  the  words  of  one  of  our  witnesses: 

Whatever  their  merits,  it  is  imdenlable  that 
patent  rights  cxtnfer  monopoly  powers  on  the 
patentee.  Patents  enable  their  owners  to 
restrict  the  use  of  inventions,  thereby  re- 
stricting the  contributions  to  the  natlbn&l 
prcxluct  that  the  patented  inventions  could 
make,  in  the  hope  that  the  resulting  higher 
market  prlc»  will  make  possible  (monopoly) 
profits  in  excess  of  what  could  be  earned 
under  competitive  conditions.  To  deny  this 
feature  of  the  patent  system  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  denial  of  any  usefulness  of  the 
patent  system.' 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  policies  of 
the  Department  of  I>efense,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation.  and  the  Post  Office 
Department,  in  giving  away  to  private 
companies  patent  rights  to  inventions 
developed  at  Government  expense,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
Government  research  and  development 
funds  go  to  the  largest  companies,  tends 
to  promote  monopoly.  This  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  in  his  report  of  November 
8.  1956. 

Given  the  present  distribution  of  re- 
search facihties  in  industry,  the  granting 
of  exclusive  commercial  rights  to  private 
firms  doing  Government-financed  re- 
search is  giving  a  major  sui vantage  to 
the  larger  firms.  This  further  acceler- 
ates the  pace  of  economic  concentration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  policies  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  CommisFion,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
taking  title  to  inventions  produced  with 
public  funds  or  dedicating  them  to  the 
public,  have  just  the  opposite  effect,  for 
the  following  reasons : 

First.  They  help  remove  at  least  one  of 
the .  factors  which  make  for  economic 
concentration,  namely,  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  number  of  patents  by  a  small 
group  of  industrial  giants.  Any  deter- 
rent to  economic  concentration  or  any 
step  in  the  direction  of  the  competitive 
ideals  of  our  society  tends  to  create  the 
type  of  environment  whicii  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  prosperity  of  small 
business. 

Second.  Small  business  does  not  have 
the  research  capabilities  of  the  large 
corporations,  which  have  facilities  too 
expensive  for  the  small  company  or  the 
individual.  The  large  company  can  ex- 
plore certain  technical  frontiers  not  open 
to  the  small  one,  and  frequently  does  so 
at  Government  expense.  These  benefits 
can  be  passed  on  to  small  business  if  the 
Government  takes  title  to  the  patent. 
Provisions  can  also  be  made  to  allow 
small  business  to  derive  some  benefits, 
even  if  a  large  company  should  get  a 
license.  Since  the  U.S.  Government 
would  take  title  to  patents  developed  at 
Government  expense,  it  could  attach  any 
qualifications  to  their  use. 

Third.  More  industrial  fields  will  be 
open  into  which  small  business  could_^^ 
enter.  Extensive  patent  control  by  a 
large  company  can  be  used  to  shut  small 
business  out  of  attractive  lines  of  busi- 
ness or  to  impose  upon  them  a  close  con- 
trol of  their  marketing  activities.   Patent 
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licensing  by  large  companies  is  often 
used  to  reduce  small  companies  to  en- 
during positions  of  tectanoloKieal  and 
commercial  suhseryience/  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  large  company  that  owns 
patents,  licenses  another  large  one,  it 
tends  to  take  the  form  of  a  comprehen- 
sive exchange  of  patent  rights  and  tech- 
nical Information  through  which  both 
companies  are  strengthened.  The  pres- 
ent policy  of  the  Defense  Department  of 
giving  any  title  to  large  companies  per- 
petuates this  situation. 

Fourth.  One  barrier  to  th6  entry  of 
new — and  particularly  small — firms  into 
an  industry  is  found  in  the  absolute  cost 
advantages  of  established  firms  over  en- 
trant firms.  An  established  firm  may  use 
the  patent  to  keep  out  new  firms  alto- 
gether by  denying  the  use  of  patents  or 
can  impose  royalty  charges  for  their  use 
which  raises  the  entrant's  cost.  This 
cannot  happen  if  the  Government  owns 
the  patent,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  al- 
low it  to  happen  if  the  research  on  which 
the  patent  is  based  is  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers. 

Fifth.  When  large,  established  firms 
control  various  production  techniques 
through  patents,  they  are  enabled  to  ex- 
clude the  entrant  from  access  to  such 
techniques,  or  to  assess  a  royalty  for  use 
that  may  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  en- 
trant. This  deterrent  to  entry  is  more 
applicable  to  small  than  to  large  busi- 
ness because  the  latter  generally  can 
develop  its  own  techniques  through  the 
use  of  its  own  generally  large  research 
facilities  or  can  secure  special  patent 
privileges  because  it  can  o£fer  some  in 
return.  Present  patent  poUcies  accen- 
tuates this  disadvantage  to  small 
business. 

The  effects  of  Department  of  Defense 
policies  were  clearly  revealed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  small  bxisiness  wit- 
nesses. The  Hycon  Manufacturing  Co. 
devel(q;>ed  a  camera  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment with  public  funds.  A  small  dy- 
namic company,  through  competitive 
bidding,  won  the  right  to  produce  a 
quantity  of  these  cameras  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. Because  the  Hycon  Co.  had 
title  to  the  camera  and  its  parts,  the 
small  company  had  extreme  difQculty  in 
getting  the  necessary  information  to 
build  it,  even  though  the  Government 
had  paid  the  development  costs.  But 
this  is  not  all.  The  Hycon  Co.  wanted  a 
7 ^2-percent  royalty  frwn  the  small  com- 
pany on  each  camera  made  by  it.  The 
result  was  that  the  small  company  would 
have  had  to  start  off  at  a  7^2 -percent 
cost  disadvantage  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. The  small  company  refused  to  pay 
the  royalty,  but  proceeded  to  manufac- 
ture the  camera  anyway,  maintaining 
that  since  the  public  had  paid  to  have 
the  camera  developed,  the  data  was  pub- 
lic property.  So  far,  the  small  company 
has  not  been  sued  by  Hycon. 

The  other  case  was  that  of  the  small 
businessman  whose  company  overhauls 
and  repairs  instruments  in  aircraft.  By 
giving  the  equipment  manufacturers  ex- 
clusive rights  to  Government-sponsored 
developments,  the  Government  has  un- 
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den  lined  the  ability  of  any  other  corn- 
pan  r  to  compete  for  the  overhaul  of 
aire -aft  Instruments.  For,  by  forcing 
the  Government  to  disqualify  all  bid- 
ders other  than  the  original  manufac- 
ture r,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  other 
com  ?anies  to  obtain  the  necessary  repair 
parts,  components,  or  test  equipment 
froB  I  the  sole  source  of  supply,  the  orig- 
inal company  can  name  its  own  price 
and  conditions.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
witr  ess  stated  that  the  General  Electric 
Co.  refused  to  sell  replacement  parts  to 
his  small  Philadelphia  company,  thus 
putting  the  small  firm  at  a  great  com- 
petiive  disadvantage,  even  though  the 
sma  LI  firm  was  willing  and  able  to  do  the 
wor  t  at  a  fraction  of  the  price  which 
Ger  eral  Electric  was  charging  the  Gov- 
ern] lent. 

B  g  firms  have  many  tremendous  ad- 
van  ages  over  small  firms.  They  have 
the  power  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
size  They  have  the  manufacturing 
kno  RT-how.  Is  it  fitting  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ern nent  to  add  to  the  already  great 
pover  of  the  huge  giants  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  smaller  competitors? 

Lit  me  take  a  specific  example  of  a 
ma,  or  defense  contractor  recently  ex- 
am ned  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice* 

T  ae  contractor's  employees,  as  a  con- 
diti  )n  of  employment,  were  required  to 
assign  to  the  contractor  any  inventions. 
dev  ;lopments,  and  discoveries  made  or 
conieived  during  the  period  of  their  em- 
plo;  ment. 

1: 1  accordance  with  the  armed  services 
projurement  regulations  the  contractor 
obtained  the  patent  rights,  with  the 
Government  receiving  a  nonexclusive, 
roy  ilty-free  license. 

/s  of  June  30.  1959,  this  contractor 
hat  filed  applications  for  95  patents. 
Ou  of  this  nimiber,  11  applications  were 
for  Inventions  which  the  contractor  him- 
self characterized  as  primary  inventions, 
tha  ;  is,  "developments  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficiiintly  basic  and  important  to  provide 
a  b  isis  for  a  new  industry  or  an  entirely 
ne\ '  product  line ;  or  one  which  may  have 
a  n  lajor  effect  on  the  exjpansion  or  con- 
veriion  of  an  existing  industry  or  prod- 
uct line." 
I'  ow,  what  does  all  this  mean? 
I ,  means  that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  spent  public  funds  to  give  one  private 
con  ipany  the  power  to  control  whole  In- 
dus tries — to  exclude  anyone  it  wants  to ; 
to  ( harge  any  price  it  wants  to. 
*:  "his  is  not  an  isolated  case. 
":  he  next  step,  to  be  consistent,  is  to 
rep  eal  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  'or  the  U.S.  Government  to  keep  these 
law  s  on  the  books  while  giving  away  such 
mo  lopolistic  powers  to  private  firms  is 
she  er  hypocrisy. 

The  Government  is  spealting  out  of 
both  sides  of  its  mouth.  On  the  one 
haJkd  it  is  faVoring  smeill  business 
thi  ough  the  congressional  small  business 
coiimittees,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, set-aside  programs,  and  other 
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measures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  its  best  through  its 
patent  policies  to  make  the  large  firms 
larger  and  to  force  the  smaller  firms 
into  a  position  of  economic  servitude. 
Tax  concessions,  set-asldes.  small  busi- 
ness Investment  programs,  although 
helpful  to  small  business,  do  not  meet 
the  basic  Issue — that  of  bringing  about  a 
competitive  environment  in  which  the 
smaller  firms  are  not  unnecessarily 
penalized. 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  several  agen- 
cies have  provisions  in  their  research  and 
development  contracts  which  can  pre- 
vent the  Government  from  using  the 
very  Inventions  which  it  pays  to  develop. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Post  Office  Department,  after  giving 
>away  title  to  Government-sponsored  In- 
ventions, merely  take  a  "nonexclusive, 
nontransferable,  and  royalty -free  license 
to  practice  by  or  for  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment throughout  the  world,  each  subject 
invention  in  the  manufacture,  use,  and 
disposition  according  to  law  of  any  su-ti- 
cle  or  material,  and  in  the  use  of  any 
method."  And  now  listen  to  what  fol- 
lows— this  is  a  direct  quote  from  a  Post 
Office  Department  R.  fc  D.  contract — but, 
"no  license  granted  herein  shall  convey 
any  right  to  the  Government  to  manu- 
facture, have  manufactured,  or  use  any 
subject  invention  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding services  or  supplies  to  the  gen- 
eral public  in  competition  with  the  con- 
tractor or  the  contractor's  commercial 
licensees  in  the  licensed  fields." 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  does  this 
mean?  The  Railway  Express  Agency 
claims  that  it  competes  with  the  parcel 
post  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, and  has  so  testified  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  ai^  Civil  Service 
Committee.  Under  the  provision,  it  can 
probably  take  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  court  and  block  the  Govern- 
ment from  using  those  very  machines 
for  the  benefit  of  taxpayers  which  the 
taxpayers  paid  to  have  developed.  What 
is  the  function  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment if  not  to  provide  services  to  the 
general  public?  How  could  it  in  good 
conscience  have  included  such  a  con- 
dition in  its  contracts? 

The  case  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  even  worse  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  public  interest  because 
the  Foundation  deals  with  more  basic  in- 
ventions. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion signed  a  contract  with  a  rather  large 
company  to  do  research  in  the  problem 
of  weather  modification.  This  problem 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  many 
areas  throughout  the  country — in  fact, 
throughout  the  world.  But  what  do  we 
find  in  the  contract?  The  same  kind  of 
a  provision  that  the  Government  could 
not  provide  sei^ices  to  the  general  public 
in  competition  with  the  contractor  or 
the  contractor's  commercial  licensees. 
Now.  to  whom  would  the  Government 
provide  services  if  not  to  the  public? 
A  private  firm  in  possession  of  exclusive 
commercial  rights  in  this  field  could 
charge  the  public  all  the  traffic  will  bear, 
even  though  the  public  paid  the  develop- 
ment costs.  And  the  Government  would 
be  powerless  to  use  the  discoveries  it 


.sponsored  and  paid  for.  Why?  Because 
the  rights  were  given  away  from  the 
v^ry  beginning. 

Frequently  we  hear  that  big  businesses 
do  not  need  patents;  that  they  can  use 
other  means  to  prosE>er  and  grow;  that 
it  is  the  small  firms  that  need  them. 

An  indication  that  big  firms  do  not  fall 
for  their  own  propaganda  is  that  they 
fight  so  violently  to  secure  patent  rights 
e.en  when  the  Government  pays  for  re- 
search. They  have  fought  against  Gov- 
ernment antitrust  suits  with  all  their 
resources  to  prevent  the  opening  up  of 
their  huge  patent  portfolios,  as  in  the 
RCA.  A.T.  L  T..  IBM,  and  other  cases. 

But  how  about  small  businesses?  Is 
it  true  that  small  business  depends  more 
on  patents  for  protection  than  big  busi- 
ness? Two  of  our  small  business  wit- 
nesses testified  to  the  contrary.  A  rela- 
tively small  number  of  small  businesses 
have  prospered  because  of  the  special 
patent  privileges  granted  by  the  Govern- 
mpnt  and  would  possibly  be  injured  by 
their  removal.  This  is  not  a  necessary 
re.sult.  Such  possible  losses,  however, 
are  not  of  major  significance  when  com- 
pared to  the  great  gains  which  would 
accrue  to  the  small  business  community, 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and,  conse- 
quently, to  the  ultimate  consumer  if  the 
Government  adopted  the  policy  of  dedi- 
cating to  the  public  what  the  public  pays 
for.  The  small  businessman,  no  longer 
dependent  on  patent  protection,  would 
have  to  go  out  and  compete.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  small  busi- 
nessman would  come  out  on  the  short 
end  if  he  were  not  unnecessarily  handi- 
capped at  the  start. 

For  every  small  business  inconven- 
ienced by  the  necessity  to  compete  more 
vigorously,  as  a  result  of  a  policy  of  dedi- 
cating to  the  public  patents,  paid  for  by 
the  public,  scores  of  small  businesses 
would  benefit  by  the  abiUty  to  enter  new 
fields  from  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
excluded.  As  a  result  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  judgment,  opening  up  the  tech- 
nology of  color-film  processing,  for  ex- 
ample, many  new  firms  have  come  into 
existence.  Where  only  one  firm  proc- 
essed color  film  previously,  there  are  now 
about  8  concerns  processing  Koda- 
chrome  and  over  200  processing  Koda- 
color,"  mostly  small  businesses,  and  offer- 
ing strong  competition  to  Eastman  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Similar  ex- 
amples can  be  found  in  many  industries. 
The  facts  controvert  any  general  state- 
ment that  small  business  would  suffer 
more  than  big  business  in  a  policy  dedi- 
cating patent  rights  to  the  public.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  much  more  to 
gain. 

We  should  remember  that  there  is  an 
important  difference  between  protecting 
small  business  and  protecting  particu- 
lar small  business  concerns  that  happen 
to  have  favored  positions.  Small  busi- 
ness can  survive  only  if  we  try  to  in- 
vigorate competition.  If  we  atlow  the 
present  Defense  policy  to  continue,  we 
are  not  really  aiding  small  business- 
men, we  are  merely  helping  individual 
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groups  of  small  businessmen,  and  we 
are  actually  kilUng  the  opportunity  of 
our  younger  people  to  enter  small  busi- 
ness. 

Keeping  entry  into  industries  wide 
open  is  the  way  to  protect  and  nurture 
small  business.  The  effect  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  policy  is  to  imi>ede 
entry,  thus  forcing  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  look  for  jobs  in  big  business,  in- 
stead of  allowing  them  to  take  chances 
as  the  small  businessmen  of  the  future. 

VI.    PATENT    POLICY,    MORALITY,    AND    ETHICS 

To  judge  Government  patent  policies 
by  our  fourth  standard,  we  have  to  ask 
the  following  questions: 

Is  there  any  ethical  and  moral  justifi- 
cation for  the  Government  to  give  away 
the  resource  of  scientific  knowledge  as 
well  as  property  rights  to  it?  Does  the 
policy  promote  social  and  economic  jus- 
tice? 

In  my  judgment,  the  answer  is  an  em- 
phatic "No." 

First  of  all,  the  granting  of  patent 
privileges  is  justified  only  Insofar  as  it 
serves  as  an  incentive  to  take  risks.  The 
hope  of  securing  monopoly  profits  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  inducement  for  inven- 
tors to  exert  their  inventive  efforts  or 
for  corporations  to  risk  their  money  on 
uncertainties  connected  wih  expensive 
development  and  the  building  up  of 
markets. 

But  where  are  the  risks  in  Govern- 
ment-financed research  and  develop- 
ment contracts?  There  realy  are  none. 
Practically  all  R.  k  D.  contracts  let  by 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
on  a  cost-plus  basis.  No  matter  how 
expensive  a  project  turns  out  to  be  the 
costs  are  covered  by  the  Government. 
Not  one  cent  comes  from  the  pockets 
of  the  contractor.  Moreover,  there  is 
no  risk  in  finding  a  market  for  the  new 
product.  The  market  is  there,  waiting 
eagerly,  in  the  form  of  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  for  whom  the  re- 
search and  development  has  been  per- 
formed. The  whole  thing  is  virtually 
a  riskless  venture  for  the  contractor. 
Even  the  possibility  of  contract  cancella- 
tion carmot  be  considered  a  risk,  for  the 
firms  have  invested  none  of  their  own 
funds  and  are  generally  granted,  in  ad- 
dition, a  return  well  in  excess  of  costs. 

The  whole  incentive  argument  col- 
lapses completely.  If  there  are  no  risks, 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  monopoly 
profit  resulting  from  a  patent. 

To  quote  one  of  our  witnesses: 

But  since  the  patent  rights  are  clearly  not 
needed  to  serve  as  an  Inducement  to  Invent 
and  innovate,  while  they  simultaneously  Im- 
pede the  diffusion  of  technological  knowledge 
uncovered  at  public  expense,  the  granting 
of  patent  privileges  to  the  contracting  firms 
clearly  gives  society  none  of  the  alleged  ad- 
vantages of  the  patent  system  while  foisting 
upon  us  one  of  its  decisive  disadvantages. 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  the  uncon- 
scionable situation  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment taxes  the  citizens  of  this  country 
to  secure  funds  for  scientific  research,  on  the 
grounds  that  such  research  promotes  the 
general  welfare,  and  then  turns  the  results 
of  such  research  over  to  some  private  cor- 
poration on  an  exclusive,  monopoly  basis. 
This  amounts  to  public  taxation  for  private 
privilege,  a  policy  that  Is  clearly  In  violation 
of  the  basic  tenets  of  any  democracy.  Such 
a  violation  might  possibly  be  Justified  on  the 


grounds  that  it  leads  to  greater  enhancement 
of  the  general  welfare  than  adherence  to  a 
baric  principle  would;  but  in  the  present 
cases,  no  offsetting  gains  are  in  the  ofllng. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems  palpably 
evident  that  new  discoveries  derived  from  re- 
search supported  by  public  funds  belong  to 
the  people  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  public 
domain  to  which  all  citizens  should  have 
access  on  terms  of  equality." 

Let  us  examine  these  policies  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  and  we  can  see  how 
really  silly  they  are. 

Our  people,  through  their  Government, 
support  60  percent  of  all  industrial  re- 
search. And  then  what  do  they  do? 
They  give  away,  again  through  their 
Gtovemment,  the  fruits  of  the  research, 
for  which  they  paid,  to  private  firms, 
who,  in  turn,  will  make  the  public  pay 
again.  How?  Through  monopoly  prof- 
its. Private  firms  are  therefore  put  into 
a  position  yhere  they  can  capture, 
through  the  market,  a  large  part  of  the 
increased  value  of  output  resulting  from 
the  scientific  research  that  the  public  has 
purchased. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent patent  policies  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment impose  a  double  standard  UE>on 
our  national  life.  When  one  private 
firm  pays  another  firm  to  develop  some- 
thing for  it,  the  first  firm  expects  and 
gets  the  rights  for  which  it  is  paying. 

This  position  is  summarized  by  the 
Martin  Co.,  an  important  contractor  of 
the  Defense  Department,  which  stated 
that  when  Government  funds  are  in- 
volved, its  subcontractors  are  allowed  to 
retain  title  to  inventions,  improvements, 
and  discoveries. 

On  the  other  hand — 

And  I  am  now  quoting — 
when   the  Martin   Co.'s   own    funds   are  in- 
volved, title  to  inventions  conceived  or  re- 
duced to  practice  by  subcontrtictors"  vests  in 
the  company." 

If  this  type  of  policy  is  good  enough 
for  these  corporations,  then  why  should 
it  not  be  good  enough  for  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment? The  management  and  board 
of  directors  of  the  Martin  Co.  or  any 
other  corporation  represent  the  interests 
of  and  are  responsible  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. Similarly,  the  U.S.  Government 
represents — or  at  least  should  repre- 
sent— the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  its  stockholders,  and  is 
responsible  to  them. 

When  corporations  that  seek  contracts 
to  do  research  for  the  Government  em- 
ploy their  own  scientific  and  technical 
staffs,  they  require  an  ironclad  contract 
to  assure  them  that  all  patent  rights  will 
belong  to  the  employers.  In  other  words, 
when  the  scientist  takes  a  job  with  a  con- 
tractor, he  agrees  to  turn  over  all  pro- 
prietary rights  resulting  from  his  work 
to  his  employer. 

Similarly,  the  Government  would  be 
neglectful  of  the  national  interest  if  it 
did  not  secure  for  all  the  people  the  valu- 
able rights  for  which  it  pays. 


"  Hamberg.  op.  cit. 

'=  Hearings  on  patent  policies  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, before  the  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  BuslnesB,  Dec. 
8,  9,  and  10.  1969,  p.  448. 
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We  must  r«nember  that  many  of  the    • 
basic  goals  of  our  country— maximum 
output,  the  highest  rate  of  economic  and 
scientific  progress— are  also  among  Uxe 
most    important    goals    of    the    Soviet 

Union.  .      x»-        *      ° 

It  is  true  that  in  our  country  the  out- 
put to  be  maximized  is  chosen  chiefly  by 
individual  cwisumers.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  the  output  to 
be  maximized  is  chosen  primarily  by  a 
central,  dictatorial  body.  There  is.  thus, 
a  difference  in  content.    The  goal  is  the 

same.  ,._      _  ,.  ^ 

Where,  when,  do  we  differ  from  the 
Soviets?  What  makes  our  system  dif- 
ferent from  theirs? 

Our  supreme  goal  is — or  should  be — 
the  development  of  the  individual,  the 
creation  for  the  individual  of  a  maximum 
area  of  personal  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility.  Our  concept  of  the  hu- 
mane. Uberal  society  is  one  in  which 
every  individual  should  be  encouraged 
and  given  every  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  of  himself.  The  self-reliant,  re- 
sponsible, creative  citizen  is  the  very 
foundation  of  democracy  and  of  every 
institution  that  recognizes  the  dignity  of 
man.  This  goal  is  our  ultimate  ethical 
value  and  this  is  the  crucial  difference 
between  the  Soviet  system  and  ours. 

Our  problem,  therefore,  is  that  of  con- 
tinually trying  to  enlarge  the  individ- 
ual's share  in  conducting  his  own  life, 
and  in  this  the  poUcy  of  competition  has 
played  an  important  role.  Competition 
tends  to  reduce  limitations  to  individual 
freedom,  challenges  individual  capabili- 
ties, and  better  proportions  rewards  to 
efforts. 

Political  liberty  can  survive  only 
within  an  effectively  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  Yet  our  own  Govern- 
ment has  been  undermining  the  vitality 
of  comp>etition  through  policies  which 
serve  to  decrease  the  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  individuals  in  many  in- 
dustries or  those  who  wish  to  enter 
them. 

The  present  patent  policies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  giving  away 
patent  monopolies,  aids  in  restricting 
the  range  of  productive  activities  open 
to  the  individual  and  reduces  the  scope 
for  individual  freedom  within  an  area. 

If  we  do  not  revive  our  faith  in  the 
goal  of  individual  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility; if  we  allow  our  competitive  so- 
ciety to  disintegrate;  if  we  permit  our 
economic  life  to  be  controlled  by  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  giant  corpora- 
tions, then  the  Communist  th'-ory  of  his- 
tory, that  it  is  inevitable  that  commu- 
nism will  displace  capitalism,  may  well 
become  a  reality. 

SUM3AABT    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  patent  policies  of 
the  Defense  Department,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  contrary  to  the  public 
terest.  They  retard  our  scientific  and 
economic  progress.  They  bring  about 
tiie  monopolization  of  many  important 
industries  to  the  detriment  of  American 
consumers  as  well  as  many  busines^en. 
For  it  is  only  in  a  genuine  competitive 
environment  that  small  business  can 
flourish. 
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What  is  especially  disturbing  la  the 
spirit  behind  these  poUcies.  Tlioae  very 
bisinesamen  who  donand  Oovemment 
h  indouts  in  the  form  of  exclusive  rights 
oi  inventions  and  discoveries  paid  out 
public  funds  are  generally  those  very 
people  who  object  at  the  top  of  their 
Yi»ices  when  the  Government  wants  to 
sectors  of  our  society  other  than 

r  own. 

Those  policies  reflect  also  the  callous 
d  sregard  of  the  public  interest  by  many 
ontracting  officials  who  are  obviously 
feathering  their  nests. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  country's 
i^uence  is  on  the  decline,  because  some- 
where along  the  Une  we  have  become  fat. 
^,  and  spiritually  anemic.  Many 
businessmen  do  not  want  to  undergo  the 
r  gors  of  competition.  They  demand  that 
\  e  give  them  patent  monopolies  and  in- 
sulate  them  comfortably  from  competi- 
tion. 

This  spiritual  flabbiness  could  be  as 
(  angerous  to  the  country's  survival  as 
<  ur  lag  behind  the  Soviets.  Other  na- 
1  ions  in  the  past  have  been  wrecked  by 
ioftness.  self-seeking,  and  a  decay  of 
national  ideals.  We  badly  need  people 
uho  art  willing  to  work  hard  for  some- 
1  hing  more  than  money,  and  whose  ideals 
lire  neither  those  of  the  cynical  Individ - 
ial  nor  those  of  the  market  place. 

The  problem  of  who  gets  the  benefits 
( >f  research  and  development  paid  for  by 
he  public  is  not  a  new  problem.  Power- 
ul  forces  were  arrayed  against  us  when 
ve  were  considering  the  disposition  of 
•ights  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  in 
he  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act. 
Inventions  resulting  from  Govern- 
ment contracts  are  the  products  of  ex- 
)enditures  of  public  funds  for  the  per- 
'ormance  of  a  governmental  function; 
he  public  has.  through  its  representa- 
tives, ordered  and  paid  for  the  invention. 
Why,  then,  should  the  public  be  taxed  for 
ts  use,  or  be  permitted  to  use  it  upon 
restrictive  conditions  advantageous  to 
no  one  but  the  patent  owner?  There  is 
no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor to  exploit  the  patent  or  to  make  the 
Invention  available  for  use  by  others ;  he 
may  even  suppress  the  invention,  if  that 
would  best  serve  his  economic  interests, 
with  the  result  that  technological  im- 
provements financed  with  public  funds 
would  be  denied  to  the  public,  to  serve  a 
private  interest. 

Scientific  and  technological  research 
conducted  or  financed  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment represents  a  vast  national  re- 
source, rivaling  in  actual  and  potential 
value  the  public  domain  opened  to  set- 
tlement in  the  last  century.  Because  the 
control  of  patent  rights  in  inventions  re- 
sulting from  such  activities  means  the 
control  of  the  fruits  of  this  resource,  it  is 
important  to  determine  apon  a  national 
policy  which  will  embrace  the  following 
objectives: 

First.  The  policy  should  servf  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  which  would  involve  the  most 
widespread  use  of  the  invention  in  the 
interests  of  the  health,  safety,  and  pros- 
I>efity  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  The  policy  should  not  discour- 
age the  making  of  new  inventions,  but  on 


the  contrary,  should  stimulate  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  usefvd  arts. 

Third.  Such  a  policy  should  be  consist- 
ent with  our  American  system  of  free 
cwnpetitive  enterprise. 

At  the  request  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  1943,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  undertook  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  patent  policies  and  practices 
of  the  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government  concerning  inven- 
tions made  by  their  employees  and  con- 
tractors. 

This  report,  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive ever  made  by  the  Government. 
was  submitted  in  1947  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Tom  Clark,  with  the  following 
recommendations : 


Where  patentable  Inventions  are  made  In 
the  course  of  performing  a  Oovcrnment- 
flnanced  contract  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  public  Interest  requires  that  all 
rights  to  such  Inventions  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  and  not  left  to  the  prlvate'own- 
ershlp  of  the  contractor.  Public  control  will 
assure  free  and  equal  avallabUlty  of  the  in- 
ventions to  American  Industry  and  science; 
will  eliminate  any  competitive  advantage  to 
the  contractor  chosen  to  perform  the  re- 
search work;  will  avoid  undue  concentration 
of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  corporations;  will  tend  to  Increase  and 
diversify  available  research  facilities  within 
the  United  States  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  national  economy; 
and  will  thus  strengthen  our  American  sys- 
tem of  free,  competitive  enterprise." 

In  1956.  the  then  Attorney  General, 
Herbert  Brownell.  warned  that  "present 
patent  policy  may  well  be  one  of  the 
major  factors  tending  to  concentrate 
economic  power."  " 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  have 
felt  that  the  problem  of  concentration  In 
industry,  and  the  price-raising  power 
associated  with  It.  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  facing  the  American 
economy.  Yet  the  Government  itself, 
through  policies  like  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  is  accelerating  this  un- 
desirable trend.  If  particular  industries 
are  able  to  achieve  monopolistic  prices 
for  their  products,  the  prices  ci  many 
consumer  goods  will  naturally  be  higher. 
A  larger  amount  of  purchasing  power  is 
thus  extracted  from  consumers.  Since 
consumers  get  less  for  more  money,  they 
are  getting  less  goods  in  exchange  for 
their  own  labor.  In  other  words,  these 
policies  are  helping  to  bring  about  lower 
real  wages  and  salaries. 

In  my  previous  speech,  I  pointed  out 
how  $6  billion  were  being  spent  in  ways 
which  retard  our  national  economic  and 
scientific  progress.  I  believe  I  have 
proved  that  these  $6  billion  are  also  an 
investment  in  creating  monopolies  rather 
than  in  breaking  them. 

Furthermore,  this  type  of  policy  is  an 
impediment  to  social  and  economic 
justice. 


'  us.  Department  of  Justice,  "Investiga- 
tion of  Government  Patent  Practices  and 
PdUcles,"  report  smd  recommendations  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  President,  vol. 
1.  p.  4. 

"  Report  of  the  Attorney  General  on  re- 
search and  development,  pursuant  to  sec. 
708 1  e )  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended,  Nov.  9,  1956,  p.  43. 


I  feel  that  a  sensible  policy  for  the 
results  of  Government-financed  re- 
search should  have  as  its  aims: 

First.  The  maintenance  and  strength- 
ening of  our  free,  competitive  enterprise 
system  by  making  the  results  of  Gov- 
ernment research  open  to  all  our  citizens 
instead  of  Just  a  favored  few; 

Second.  The  acceleration  of  our  rate 
of  economic  and  scientific  growth  by  in- 
suring the  most  rapid  dissemination  of 
new  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
secured  with  Government  fimds; 

Third.  And  the  elimination  of  immoral 
and  undemocratic  practices,  such  as  pub- 
lic taxation  for  private  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  to  that  end  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  which  I  now  send  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference;  and  I 
request  that  the  text  thereof  be  published 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bin  (8.  3610)  to  prescribe  a  na- 
tional policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisi- 
tion and  disposition  of  proprietary  rights 
in  scientlflc  and  technical  information 
obtained  and  invenUcms  made  through 
the  expenditure  of  pubUc  fimds,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Lowe 
of  Louisiana,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Racoao,  as  follows: 

Be  H  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  this 
AoC  m&y  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Inventions 
Act." 

DBrlNmONS 

Sac.  2.  As  vtsed  in  ttils  Act — 

(a)  The  term,  "executive  agency"  Includes 
any  executive  or  military  department  of  tin 
United  States,  any  Independent  establish- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  erf  the  Oov- 
emment. tlie  Goremment  Printing  0<Bce. 
the  Library  at  CX>ngreee.  and  any  whc^ly 
<Mvne<l  Government  corporation. 

(b)  The  term  "agency  head"  means  the 
head  oC  any  executive  agency,  except  that 
(1)  the  Secretary  of  £>efense  shall  be  the 
agency  head  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  erf  each  military  department  thereof, 
aiMl  (2)  in  tbe  caee  of  any  authority,  com- 
milsalon.  or  other  agency  control  over  which 
Is  exerdeed  by  more  than  one  Individual 
such  term  means  the  body  exercising  such 
control. 

(c)  The  ttrra  "contract"  means  any  ac- 
tual or  prc^joeed  contract,  agreement,  un- 
derstanding, or  other  arrang^ement  between 
any  executive  agency  and  any  other  person 
for  the  acquialtton  of  any  prc^perty  by  or  on 
behalf  ot  any  executive  agency  or  for  the 
rendition  at  any  service  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  executive  agency,  and  Includes  any  as- 
signment, substitution  of  parties,  or  sub- 
contract of  any  tier  executed  ot  entered  Into 
for  or  in  oonnection  with  the  performance 
of  that  contract. 

(d)  The  term  "person"  includes  any  Indi- 
vidual and  any  corporation,  partnership. 
Arm,  aaaociation.  institution,  or  other  entity. 

(e)  The  term  "invention"  means  any  in-/ 
ventlon,  discovery,  improvement,  or  innova- 
tion,   without   regard   to    the   patentability 
thereof. 

(f)  The  term  "claes".  when  used  with  re- 
gard to  inventions,  means  any  class  or  sub- 
class erf  inventions  under  the  classlAcatlon 
system  of  the  Patent  OfBce. 


(g)  The  term  "made",  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  any  Invention,  means  the  conceptlxm 
or  first  actual  reductioB  to  practice  of  such 

Invention. 

(h)  The  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

PROPRIZTART  IMTXaiSTS  OF  TKK  tTNnXD  STATES 
IN    INVENTIONS 

Bxc.  3.  (a)  The  United  States  shaU  have 
exclusive  right  and  title  to  any  invention 
made  by  any  person  If  the  invention — 

( 1 )  was  made  In  the  performance  by  such 
person  of  any  obligation  arising  trom.  a  con- 
tract or  lease  executed  or  grant  made  by  or 
on  behalf  of  an  executive  agency,  and  is 
directly  related  to  the  subject  matter  of  such 
contract;  or 

1 2 )  resulted  from  any  activity  undertaken 
in  the  performance  of  services  under  any 
contract  or  lease  executed  or  grant  made  by 
or  on  bcha'f  of  an  executive  agency  for  work 
involving  scientific  or  technological  research, 
development,  or  exploration. 

(b)  Any  patent  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  for  any  such  Invention 
shall  be  Issued  or  assigned  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  States  upon  request 
made  by  the  agency  head  of  the  executive 
agency  concerned. 

( c )  Whenever  any  such  request  is  made  by 
any  such  agency  head,  determination  of  any 
question  arising  with  respect  to  the  entitle- 
ment of  such  agency  head  under  this  section 
to  receive  such  patent  shall  be  made  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c),  (d).  and  (e)  of  section  305  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
(42U.SC.  2457). 

(d)  Whenever  any  contract  or  lease  is 
entered  into  or  any  grant  is  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  any  executive  agency  with  any 
person,  and  the  performance  of  that  con- 
tract, lease,  or  grant  may  result  in  any 
InvenUon  in  which  the  United  Stetes  may 
have  a  pro];H-letary  interest,  that  contract, 
lease,  or  grant  shall  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  determine,  with 
the  written  approval  orf  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  be  sulBcient  to  (1)  protect  the  pro- 
ixietary  Interests  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
any  inventiiXk  so  made,  and  (3)  require  such 
person  to  furnish  promptly  to  that  executive 
agency,  at  such  time  or  times  as  those  pro- 
visions shall  prescribe,  full  and  complete 
technical  information  concerning  any  inven- 
tion which  may  be  made  in  the  performance 
of  any  obligation  imposed  by  the  terms  of 
that  contract,  lease,  or  grant. 

WiUVXa     OF     P«OPBI»TAaT     INTSaXSTS     OF     TUX 
rrNTTED    STATES    IN    IN  VEMTIONS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  with  the  a|>- 
proval  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  agency 
head  of  any  executive  agency  may  waive  all 
or  any  part  of  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  any  Invention 
or  class  of  Inventions  made  or  which  there- 
after may  be  made  by  any  person  or  class 
of  persons  in  the  performance  of  oMlgations 
arising  under  any  contract  or  lease  or  class 
of  contracts  or  leases  natored  into  or  to  be 
entered  Into,  or  any  grant  or  class  of  grants 
made  or  to  be  made,  by  or  on  behalf  of  that 
executive  agency  if — 

(1)  the  agency  head  has  determined  that 
the  contribution  of  funds,  facilities,  and  pro- 
prietary information  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  recipient  or  recipients  of  su^  waiver  to 

'the  making  of  that  invention  or  class  of 
inventions  so  far  exceeds,  or  wlU  so  fsr 
exceed,  the  contribution  mads  thereto  by 
the  United  States  Government  that  equita- 
ble considerations  favor  the  granting  of  such 
waiver;  and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  has  determined 
that  the  granting  of  s\ich  waiver  would  not 
facilitate    (A)    the    growth   or   maintenance 
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of  monopolistic  control  by  any  person  of 
any  product  or  service,  or  any  class  of  prod- 
ucts or  servlres.  offered  or  to  be  offered  for 
sale  in  the  trade  or  commerce  of  the  United 
States;  or  (B)  the  concentration  of  economic 
power  with  respect  to  any  part  of  the  trade 
or  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

(b)   Bach  such  waiver  must  contain  such 
terms   and    conditions    as   may   be   required 


(1)  reserve  to  the  United  States  an  irre- 
vocable license  for  the  practice  of  such 
invention,  and  the  use  of  technical  infor- 
mation relating  thereto,  throughout  the 
world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  government  ptu^uant  to  any 
treaty  or  agreement  with  the  United  States; 
and 

(2)  Insure  that  the  recipient  thereof  will 
take  such  actlcm  as  the  Attorney  General 
may  determine  to  be  required  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

TXCHNICAL   AMSKOICKNTS 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amrnded,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
201(a)  thereof  (40  U.S.C.  481)  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  such  exemption  may  be 
made  with  resi>ect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act.";   and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  of  section  302 
thereof  (41  U.S.C.  252)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  All  piuThases  and  contracts  for  prop- 
erty and  services  shall  be  made  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Inventions  Act." 

(b)  Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section 
230«  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  All  purchases  and  contracts  subject 
to  the  provlsicms  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
made  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Inventlcms  Act." 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  806  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1858 
(42  UJS.C.  2457)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  All  contracts,  agreements,  arrange- 
ments, conveyances,  and  grants  entered  into 
Of  made  by  the  Administration  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  requirements  of  tbe  Federal  In- 
ventions Act." 

(d)  Subsections  (f )  and  (J)  of  section  306 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
of  1958  (42  UJ3.C.  2467)  are  repealed. 

(e)  Section  308(b)  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  ^Moe  Act  of  1068  (43  UJS.C. 
M58)  is  smwMWI  by— 

(1)  striking  oat,  in  tta«  first  sentence 
thereof,  the  words  "(as  defined  by  section 
306)":  and 

(2)  amending  the  second  sentence  thereof 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  application  made 
for  any  such  award  shall  be  referred  to  a 
Contribution  Board  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Admlnietratlon." 

(f)  The  Atomic  Riergy  Act  of  1964  is 
amended  by  striking  out  section  162  there- 
of (42  U.8.C.  3182).  but  nothing  eontalnod 
in  thU  Act  shall  affect  or  inmnOr  the  prori- 
sions  of  sections  151,  153.  154.  156.  156.  157, 
158.  159,  or  160  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  2181  and  2183-2190,  Inclu- 
sive) ,  or  any  authority  conferred  upon  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  by  such  sections. 

(g)  The  Act  of  May  28,  1933  (48  Stat.  68) 
as  amended  (establishing  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  colon  which  appears 
first  in  subsection  6(1)  thereof  (16  U.8.C. 
831d(l))  and  all  thereafter  down  to  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph of  subsection  9(b)  thereof  (16  UAC. 
831h(b>>   the  following  new  sentence:    "All 
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purcbUM  and  contracts  for  supplies  or  cerv- 
Icea  shall  'je  made  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quironents  of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(h)  The  National  Science  Foundation  Act 
of  1960  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  12  thereof  (42 
U.S.C.  1871);  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  section  15 
thereof  (42  U.S.C.  1873)  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(J)  Every  contract,  lease,  grant,  agree- 
ment, understanding,  or  other  arrangement 
made  or  entered  into  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

(i)  The  seventh  sentence  of  section  10(a) 
of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Act  of  August  14,  1946  (60 
Stat.  1085,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C.  4271(a)), 
relating  to  agricultural  research.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  contract,  lease, 
grant,  agreement,  understanding,  or  other 
arrangement  made  or  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  this  authority  shall  be  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  Inventions  Act." 

ETTECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  6.   ( ai   This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first   day    of    the    fourth    month   beginning     0 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  \^ 
apply  to  any  Invention  related  to  the  per-  ^^ 
formance  of  obligations  arising  under  any 
contract  o-  lease  entered  Into  or  grant  made 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  executive  agency  other 
than  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  or  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration at  any  time  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  or  to  any  amendment,  modifica- 
tion, or  extension  of  any  such  contract,  lease, 
or  grant  if  that  amendment,  modification, 
or  extension  Is  entered  Into  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  contract,  grant,  modification,  or 
extension  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
law  In  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President,  will     bje 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  noted  with  in- 
terest the  Senator's  reference,  in  his  very 
illuminating  and  very  important  speech, 
in  developing  and  laying  the  groundwork 
for  correcting  one  of  the  most  serious 
abuses  from  which  this  Nation  suffers, 
his  use  of  the  phrase  "double  standard." 

I  am  wondering  whether  he  has  noted 
the  use  of  this  double  standard  by  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration  in 
many  fields,  inchiding  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  On  the  one  hand  the  adminis- 
tration tells  us  that  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations to  combat  pollution  and 
legislation  and  appropriations  for  educa-  i 
tion.  for  housing,  for  resource  research, 
conservation,  and  development  and  for 
much  else  our  people  need  are  wasteful, 
extravagant,  unnecessary  and  would  un-  t 
balance  the  budget;  whereas,  we  are  told, 
identical  projects  in  the  foreign  field  are 
essential  and  must  not  be  cut  by  so  much 
as  a  nickel. 

That  is  not  the  only  field  in  which 
the  double  standard  is  applied  by  this 
administration.  I  think,  for  example,  of  o 
Connelly  and  Caudle,  who  were  rail- 
roaded to  jail  by  the  administration  on 
rather  dubious  evidence;  whereas  other 
officials  of  this  administration,  occupy- 
ing high  positions  of  trust,  who  have 
acted  along  this  same  line,  and  com- 
mitted for  more  grievous  transgressors, 
were  held  to  be  needed,  were  not  pros- 
ecuted and  mdeed  were  reluctantly  dis- 
missed with  a  pat  on  the  back. 
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I  think  of  the  competition  by  the  De- 
pi  irtment  of  Defense  with  private  enter- 
p-ise  while  the  administration  Inveighs 
ai  lainst  such  a  course  although  sanction- 
ir  g  it  in  practice — another  example  of 
it  5  double  standard. 

Many  similar  illustrations  can  be 
g  ven,  particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign 
r<  lations,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
ir  the  course  of  the  delivery  of  his  very 
file  speech.  In  other  words,  profession 
a:  id  performance,  promise  and  fulfill - 
n;  ent,  do  not  coincide  at  all  so  far  as  the 
present  administration  is  concerned.  I 
hive  given  some  striking  examples. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  so 
W2ll  said,  what  is  the  use  of  having  an 
antitrust  division  in  the  Department  of 
J  istice,  or  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
a  )out  the  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws, 
w  len  the  present  administration  is  at 
tl  e  same  time  creating  patent  monopo- 
li  ?s  that  cost  the  American  public  billions 

dollars? 

I  very  sincerely  hope  tha.  the  proposed 

gislation  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 

or  from  Louisiana  is  introducing  to 
correct  this  situation  will  have  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration.  If  this  de- 
srable  legislation  cannot  be  acted  upon 
ill  the  present  session  due  to  lack  of  time 
r  'maining,  I  hope  that  in  the  intervening 
t:me  before  the  87th  Congress  we  will 
have  its  importance  propagated  so  that 
t.  le  American  people  can  see  how  the 
e  cisting  policies  are  used  to  their  dis- 
alvantage  and  that  there  is  need  for  a 
c  lange. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
SJenator.  When  I  used  the  phrase  dou- 
standard"  I  was  happy  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  was  on  the  floor, 
b  jcause  he  has  been  one  who  has  so  ably 
painted  out  the  double  standard  in  other 
f  elds,  particularly  in  connection  with 
foreign  aid.  as  contrasted  with  domestic 
projects. 

So  far  as  the  foreign  aid  is  concerned, 
someone  downtown  will  authorize  a  proj- 
ect without  any  idea  of  what  it  is  going 
to  cost,  and  sometimes  there  will  be 
s  )ent  10  or  20  times  the  estimated  cost 
o'  the  project. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  try  to  get  a 

project  constructed  in  this  country,  we 

cinnot  get  it  authorized  unless  we  can 

Pfove  that  it  will  be  paid  off  several  times 

terms  of  water  use,  for  example. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  was  present  at  the 
executive  meeting  of  the  Public  Works 
qommittee  this  morning,  when  the  dis- 

nguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr. 
dtTRTis)  who  is  now  on  the  floor,  put  for- 
V  ard  a  project  dealing  with  flood  control 
in  his  State.  In  connection  with  such  a 
project  at  home,  in  the  United  States,  an 
authorization  must  first  be  requested  of 
the  appropriate  committee  of  one  House 
Congress.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Then  it  must  be  approved 
b^  the  full  committee.  Then  it  must  be 
passed  by  one  House,  and  then  the  same 
procedure  must  be  followed  in  the  other 
I  ouse. 

Hoover  when  we  come  to  a  flood- 
ontrol  project,  many  times  a  more 
t  emendous  project,  which  is  to  be  built 
in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  decided  upon 


in  one  of  the  Government  bureaus  down- 
town, and  Congress  is  merely  asked  to 
approve  and  then  to  appropriate  the 
money  in  an  omnibus  foreign  aid  bill. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  $515  miUion 
as  Uncle  Sam's  share  for  a  project  for 
the  Indus  River  area.  It  may  be  a 
worthy  project,  but  that  foreign  project 
is  not  submitted  to  the  same  procedure 
that  the  excellent  project  of  my  friend 
from  Nebraska  is  subjected  to.  It  is  au- 
thorized in  some  bureau  downtown,  and 
we  are  told  that  we  must  okay  it.  We 
are  told  we  must  give  the  administration 
a  blank  check.  Of  course  we  are  told 
that  the  project  exists,  but  that  is  about 
all.  We  are  enjoined  to  approve  it  as 
essential  for  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  probably  is  familiar 
with  the  road  project  in  Vietnam,  which 
we  were  told  would  cost  $18  million  to 
construct.  The  latest  information  is 
that  $129  million  has  already  been  spent 
on  the  road,  and  it  is  still  not  completed. 
The  Senate  sent  a  committee  over  there 
to  find  out  why  the  road  was  costing  so 
much.  They  wanted  to  know  why  it  is 
costing  so  much  more  than  the  estimated 
$18  million.  When  the  committee  re- 
turned, we  were  told  that  if  it  was  going 
to  cost  that  much,  it  should  not  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause the  money  could  have  been  spent 
better  somewhere  else.  If  a  project  is 
requosted  to  be  constructed  in  this  coun- 
try, for  example,  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
to  develop  the  great  frontier  of  Alaska, 
the  State  whicli  is  so  ably  represented  by 
the  Senator  and  his  colleague,  it  would 
be  nece.s.sary  first  to  lay  out  what  the 
project  would  cost.  Then  the  project 
would  have  to  be  approved  and  justified, 
and  proof  must  be  submitted  to  show 
what  good  it  would  do  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area.  All  tho.se  justifica- 
tions would  have  to  be  made  first  before 
the  project  would  be  approved. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  a  project  in  a 
foreign  country,  far  from  telling  us  what 
it  would  cost,  the  best  estimate  we  get  of 
the  cost  is  something  like  10  to  1,  and 
after  they  have  worked  on  it  for  some 
time  and  spent  $129  million,  they  say 
that  if  it  was  going  to  cost  that  much. 
it  should  not  have  been  justified  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right.  We  are  now  being  told  that 
we  must  build  a  road  from  Rangoon  to 
Mandalay.  the  road  immortalized  in 
verse  and  song  half  a  century  or  more 
ago  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  We  are  now 
being  asked  to  remake  that  road  to 
Mandalay  a  reality  with  American 
dollars. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  acree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Concerning  the  patent 
policy  of  the  Defense  Department,  am 
I  correct  in  understanding  the  distin- 
guished Senator  to  say  that  that  policy 
varies  with  certain  other  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ind  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare? 


Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  Actual- 
ly what  seems  to  be  the  case  is  that  in 
every  case  ^rtiere  Congress  has  spoken 
on  this  subject.  Congress  has  Insisted 
that  where  the  taxpayers  pay  for  the 
development  and  research,  the  product 
of  that  research  and  development  should 
belong  to  the  180  million  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  administra- 
tive discretion  has  been  permitted — I  am 
not  criticizing  this  administration  alone, 
because  thia  practice  has  been  in  effect 
in  other  administrations  as  well — where 
discretion  ha*  been  permitted  in  the 
administrator  as  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  the  discretion  has  been 
used  to  permit  the  contractor  to  get  all 
the  private  patent  rights  and  the  pro- 
prietary rights,  reserving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment only  the  relatively  free  and 
nonexclusive  license  to  have  some  of 
these  things  produced  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  long  has  this  pol- 
icy been  in  existence? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  started  in 
World  War  tL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Congress  has  not 
changed  it  during  that  time? 

Mr.  LONO  ot  Louisiana.    It  has  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  cases  where  the 
public  does  have  a  greater  interest  in  the 
patent  development  from  OovMnment- 
financed  research  are  cases  where  legis- 
lation is  required? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  a  policy  which  ^rang  up  In  World 
War  n  and  has  continued  tmtil  the  pres- 
ent time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  I 
pointed  out  in  my  previous  speech  that 
In  World  War  II  the  Government  only 
reluctantly  yielded  to  this  policy,  because 
a  large  number  of  contractors  took  the 
position  that  they  did  not  want  to  do 
the  research  and  development  unless 
they  could  get  the  private  patent  rights. 
The  Government  reluctantly  yielded  on 
that  point.  Of  course  at-lhat  time  they 
were  spending  only  a  few  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  Now  the  amoimt  has 
reached  |6  billion.  Since  that  time 
Congress  has  passed  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  and  has  provided  just  the  opposite 
kind  of  policy.  It  retained  all  the  atomic 
energy  rights  so  that  they  might  be  made 
generally  available  for  use  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  to  anyone  the  Government 
desired  to  license. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  It  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the 
situation  in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
about  which  the  Senator  has  complained, 
exists  because  Congress  has  not  acted? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  Congress  should  act  on  the 
subject.  I  am  not  here  to  charge  dere- 
liction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  But  action  was  taken  in 
the  other  cases — atomic  energy,  agricul- 
ture; and  what  else? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  The  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Public  health? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No.  The 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  How  about  the  National 
Science  Foundation? 

Mr.  LONO  of  Loolstem.  Na  The 
National  Science  Poundatkm  is  one 
agency  oonceminc  viii^  Congress  did 
not  act.  I  believe  Congress  should  act 
in  that  instance.  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  spell  out  the  standards 
according  to  which  I  think  the  action 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  which  has  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  this  speech 
may  ai^iear  at  the  end  of  my  prepared 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  If  I  may  re- 
turn once  again  to  the  subject  of  a 
double  standard,  this  Is  how  the  Martin 
Co.  acts.  They  have  stated  that  when 
Groverrunent  funds  are  Involved,  they 
permit  the  subcontractors  to  retain  the 
title  to  inventions,  improvements,  and 
discoveries.  That  Is,  if  the  Government 
Is  paying  for  research  and  development 
done  by  the  Martin  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  the 
Martin  Co.  will  permit  the  subcontrac- 
tors to  retain  the  Utle  to  all  the  inven- 
tions, improvements,  and  discoveries  for 
their  own  account.  But  If  the  Martin 
Co.  spends  its  own  funds,  title — and 
everything  that  goes  with  It — gt>e8  to  the 
Martin  Co. 

When  the  Martin  Co.  is  spending  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  subcontractors 
retain  all  the  proprietary  benefits  which 
result  from  the  research.  But  If  the 
Martin  Co.  Is  spending  its  own  money.  It 
requires  that  all  patent  rights  belong  to 
that  company. 

Any  company  would  fire  its  board  of 
directors  if  the  board  spent  money  for 
research  and  development  and  then  did 
not  retain  the  ben^ts  which  came  from 
that  research  and  development. 

Mr.  ORUENINa.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 
Mr.  LONG  (rf  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENINO.  What  the  Senator 
has  demonstrated  is  very  much  in  point 
with  a  question  I  raised  earlier  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  ethical  or  mmul 
justification  for  this  present  patent  pol- 
icy. As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  by 
implication,  we  like  to  believe  that  there 
is  an  ethical  and  moral  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  which  we  Americans 
follow  in  our  free  society  and  those  of  the 
totalitarian  system.  Apparently  there  is 
not  that  difference  in  this  field  of  pat- 
ent practice,  apart  from  the  very  practi- 
cal cogent  material  reasons  why  our  tax- 
payers' money  should  not  be  used  to  their 
disadvantage.  So  that  both  on  the 
high  plane  of  ethical  and  moral  ground, 
as  well  £is  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
this  present  policy  needs  to  be  reversed, 
and  will  be  reversed  If  the  Senator's  bin 
Is  acted  upon  favorably,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Certainly  it  is 
immoral  to  tax  aae  businessman  to  help 
his  competitor  to  develop  a  new  product, 
and  then  to  deny  him  the  OKXjrtimlty  to 
compete  with  that  man  in  producing  the 
product  which  he  has  paid  his  own  tax 
money  to  help  develop.   One  w(Mild  think 


that  at  the  very  mlnlmiim  he  should  have 
an  etptal  opportunity,  particularly  when 
his  competitor  has  been  granted  tax 
funds  to  develop  a  new  mroduct. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  allegations  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  are  iman- 
sweraUe.  I  hope  this  subject  will  re- 
ceive the  widest  attention  and  discussion. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  noted  with  inter- 
est that  the  distinguished  jvmior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  quoted  Mr.  Brownell,  the 
Attorney  G^ieral  of  this  administration 
in  1956,  as  warning  that  the  i»-esent  pat- 
ent policy  may  well  be  "one  of  the  major 
factors  tending  to  concentrate  economic 
power."  Was  that  warning  followed  by 
any  recoounendation  by  the  administra- 
tion to  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret  to 
say  that  it  was  followed  by  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  general  retreat.  Although  a 
Democratic  Attorney  General  recom- 
mended strongly  that  these  patents, 
which  were  paid  for  at  public  expense, 
should  be  available  to  ev^yone,  the  Re- 
publican Attorney  General,  Mr.  Brownell, 
made  a  weaker  statement.  Now  the 
present  head  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
has  stated  that  certain  factors  should 
be  considered.  But  by  the  time  he  got 
through  with  his  letter  to  us,  it  meant 
just  about  zero.  And  the  President  has 
taken  no  stand  at  alL 

Then  the  administration  set  up  a 
study  group,  which  has  been  studying 
the  matter  for  2  or  3  years — which,  in 
my  judgment,  is  just  an  excuse  for  not 
making  some  sort  of  recommendation. 

Meanwhile,  the  study  group  went  to 
the  George  Washington  Patent  Founda- 
tion and  asked  it  to  make  a  study  and 
to  recommend  to  it  what  its  position 
should  be. 

The  Ixiteresting  thing,  to  me,  is  that 
the  George  Washington  Patent  Founda- 
tion is  supported  by  the  private  patent 
lawyers,  said  they  have  an  ax  to  grind. 
No  one  has  a  greats  Interest  in  preserv- 
ing a  system  of  taxing  the  public  tor 
private  advantage  than  do  the  patent 
lawyers  themselves. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Naturally. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  they  are 
able  to  maintain  this  system,  they  will 
be  In  a  position  to  do  patent  work  on 
$6  billion  a  year  of  unnecessary  patent 
litigation;  and  I  assume  that  those  who 
control  this  foundation  are  generally  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Patent  Law 
Association,  the  bellwethers  of  which 
seem  to  be  the  attorneys  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  Corp.,  General  Electric  Corp.. 
and  other  large  corporations. 

The  impression  I  have  gained  Is  that 
those  who  demand  this  unconscionable 
advantage  are  not  so  much  those  in  big 
business  as  their  patent  lawyers.  Most 
big  businessmen  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
Qussed  the  matter  have  quite  readily  con- 
ceded to  me  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  also  sauce  for  the  gander;  that 
if  they  employed  someone  to  do  research 
and  devek>c«nent  wortt  for  them,  they 
would   insist  on  retaining  the  patent 
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,  ^  4.^  <,<vo  tviot  mv  <nt>»rp<;t  in  ent  policies  committees  to  furnlah  repre 
riKhts  for  their  company ;  and  that  it  is  II  was  pleased  to  see  ^^'^^J^ ^^}^I^^  "^  senlaU ves  on  short  noUce  to  appear  at  hear 
folSSl  for  the  Government  to  proceed     Jj  yi^^^^P-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ln.s    or    Oon.ress.    wa-    conal.ereci    hy    the 


on  the  same  basis. 
Mr.  GRUENING 
deniably  so 


I  think  that  is  im- 


h  ive  written  and  informed  a  rather  con- 
si  derable  number  of  companies  who  were 


t^ 

r 


Id: 


Department  of  Defense,  which 
be  the  chief  offender  in  this  patent  busi- 
ness. Is  now  engaging  in  monopolizing 
the  oxygen  business,  although  a  number 
of  private  firms  have  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  that  business;  and  the  Gov- 
ment,  which  preaches  that  there  should  Ppmt. 
be  no  Government  competition  with  pri- 
vate business,  is  engaged  in  that  field — 
in  other  words,  as  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  said,  is  now  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth;  and  the  head 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  is  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  his  mouth,  but  appears 
to  be  saying  nothing  out  of  either  side. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  correct. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  certain  of  these 
large  concerns  have  their  patent  lawyers, 
who,  in  turn,  are  joining  in  the  drive  to 
try  to  preser\'e  a  system  under  which  the 
private  contractors  will  have  the  patent 
benefits  from  the  work  done  by  means  of 
public  expenditures  of  $6  billion  a  year— 
with  the  result  that  the  public  has  to  pay 
high,  monopolistic  prices  for  17,  34,  or 
51  years  thereafter— for  as  long  as  these 
patents  and  the  improvements  can  be 
extended.  In  that  way  the  public  has 
to  pay  for  many  years  to  come  for  what 
the  public  has  already  paid  for;  and  I 
stated  that  certain  influential  patent 
lawyers  are  in  large  measure  determin- 
ing the  Government's  position  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter. 

I  have  here,  fortunately,  a  copy  of  two 
letters  sent  by  the  American  Patent  Law 
Association  to  its  members,  relating  to  a 
meeting  at  which  this  particular  prob- 
lem was  discussed.  Let  us  face  it.  They 
have  an  important  ax  to  grind.  Patent 
lawyers  probably  make  as  much  out  of 
this  as  anybody.  A  meeting  was  held  at 
which  were  present  Mr.  Paul  R.  Ames, 
who.  I  understand,  is  attorney  for  Stand- 
ard Oil;  Mr.  T.  L.  Bowes,  attorney  for 
Westinghouse;  Mr.  Gavin  M.  Crawford, 
who  I  believe  represents  Westinghouse; 
Mr.  Howard  I.  Porman.  attorney  for 
Rohm  L  Haas  Co.;  Mr.  Robert  Gotts- 
chalk,  attorney  for  Standard  Oil;  Mr. 
Ray  M.  Harris,  attorney  for  NASA;  Mr. 
H.  Hume  Mathews,  attorney  for  Air  Re- 
duction Co.;  Mr.  Prank  L.  Neuhauser. 
attorney  for  General  Electric ;  Mr.  David 
A.  Rich,  attorney  for  Sanders  Associa- 
tion, Inc. ;  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Weil,  attor- 
ney for  the  Martin  Co.;  Mr.  Hugh  S. 
Wertz.  attorney  for  Bell  Laboratories, 
and  Mr.  Kimball  S.  Wyman,  attorney  for 
AUis-Chalmers. 

These  gentlemen  discussed  this  matter, 
and  their  activities  were  directed  toward 
an  effort  to  get  the  law  changed  so  they 
would  get  the  patent  rights  on  space  and 
aeronautics  developments. 

Mr.  Neuhauser  and  Mr.  Wyman,  I  be- 
lieve, made  speeches  along  this  line.  It 
was  resolved  that  they  should  proceed 
with  this  kind  of  effort  to  get  patents 
resulting  from  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment money  on  research. 


give 

ghts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letters  to  which  I  have 
r  ;ferred  be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 


the    Government    the    patent 


Th:;re  being  no  objection,  the  letter.s 
\^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a^  follows : 
American  Patent  L.\w  Association, 

Waahington.  DC.  May  11.  1960. 
Members  of  the  (Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Patent  Policies. 
FVom:    Howard  I.  Porman,  chairman. 

Gentlemen;  The  following  is  a  report  on 
the  meeting  of  our  committee  on  Friday, 
/pril  29.  1960,  which  was  held  In  Rivers  suite 
li  of  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel.  The  fol- 
lowing p)ersons  were  listed  on  the  attendarce 
riglster: 

MEMBERS 

Paul  R.  Ames,  Standard  OH. 
T.  L.  Bowes,  Westinghouse. 
Gavin  M.  Crawford,  Westinghouse. 
Howard  I.  Forman.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co. 
Robert  Gottschalk.  Standard  Oil. 
H.  Fredrick  Hamann.  NASA. 
Ray  M.  Harrlck,  NASA. 
Melvln  R.  Jenney,  Whitten  &  Holden 
H.  Hume  Mathews,  Air  Reduction  Co. 
Frank  L.  Neuhauser,  General  Electric. 
David  A.  Rich,  Sanders  Ajssociates.  Inc. 
Benjamin  G.  Well,  the  Martin  Oo. 
Hugh  S.  Wertz,  Bell  Laboratories. 
Kimball  S.  Wj-man,  Allis-Chalmers. 

GITESTS 

Reynold  Bennett,  National  Association  of 
tianufacturers.  New  York,  N.Y. 

James  P.  Burns,  chairman.  National 
(pouncll's  Government  Patent  Policy  Study 
t^ommlttee. 

£>onald  L.  Dlckerson,  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co  . 
]Iew  York,  N.Y. 

John  W.  Gaines.  Webb,  Mackey  &  Burden, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Elmer  J.  Gorn,  Rajtheon  Co.,  Waltham. 
]Anss. 

Joseph  E.  Kerwln,  AlUs-Chalmers  Manu- 
1  acturlng  Co..  Ii411waukee,  Wis. 

Roberts  B.  Larson.  Larson  &  Taylor.  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

Lyle  S.  Motley,  Borg-Warner  Corp..  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Frederick  M.  Murdock,  Monsanto  Clieml- 
cal  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Joseph  C.  Schwalbach.  Carpenter,  Abbott, 
Ooulter  &  Kinney,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Hon.  Arthur  M.  Smith.  U.S.  Court  of  Cus- 
«ma  and  Patent  Appeals,  Washington,  DC. 

George  W.  Talburtt.  Chrysler  Corp.,  De- 
rolt.  Mich. 

William  H.  Webb.  Webb,  Mackay  &  Burden. 
'Ittsburgh.  Pa. 

AGENDA  AND  ACTION  TAKEN 

The  chairman  opened  with  a  brief  report 
m  the  disposition  of  two  resolutions  ap- 
proved by  Uie  committee  at  Its  meeting  on 
ranuary  20,  1960,  and  referred  to  Frank  Neu- 
lauser,  our  board  liaison  member,  for  pres- 
sntatlon  to  the  board  of  managers  The  first 
■esolutlon,  which,  In  effect,  reaffirmed  the 
issoclatlon's  earlier  stated  position  advocat- 
ng  amendments  to  the  patent  provisions  In 
ihe  l^ace  Act  of  1958  be  considered  by  the 
ward  as  requiring  no  further  action.  The 
second  resolution,  which  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  an  ad  hoc  committee  from  mem- 
bers of  the  legislation  and  Cktvernment  i>at- 


Ings    of    Congress,    was 

board  as  requiring  no  action,  for  the  reason 
that  both  committees  can  make  such  an  ar- 
rangement on  their  own.  The  board  com- 
mended our  committee  for  its  action  and 
recommended  that  the  chairmen  of  both 
w>mmlttees  get  together  on  this  suggestion, 
and  this  has  been  done. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ITEM    B 

Subcommittee  No.  1:  "Distribution  of 
rights  to  Inventions  arising  from  Govern- 
ment-sponsored research":  The  chairman 
explained  that  this  subcommittee  had  done 
an  excellent  Job,  but  the  complexities  of  its 
subject  matter  were  such  that  In  order  to 
decide  what  further  action  should  be  taken 
It  was  deemed  desirable  to  have  additional 
Information  presented  In  the  form  of  pre- 
pared talks.  He  then  Introduced  Frank 
Neuhauser  who  gave  the  first  talk,  succes- 
sively followed  by  Kimball  Wyman  and  Ray 
Harris.  The  talks  were  so  well  received  that 
It  WHS  decided  to  have  them  reproduced  and 
distributed  to  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Afterward.  It  was  decided  to  ask 
Mr.  Webb  and  Miss  Gauer  to  authorize  and 
arrange  for  printing  of  the  talks  In  the 
APLA  Bulletin  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
In  order  that  the  entire  membership  of  the 
association  could  have  the  benefit  thereof. 
Before  the  discussion  on  the  talks  and  the 
subject  matter  of  the  subcommittee's  work, 
the  chairman  read  a  letter  from  William  R 
Lane  dated  April  11.  1960.  which  proposed 
that  our  committee  undertake  a  study  with 
a  view  toward  recommending  what  should 
be  done  with  patents  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment (eg.,  license  them  royalty  free,  license 
them  for  royalties,  dedicate  them  to  the 
public,  etc.).  This  was  done  in  order  to 
have  his  proposal  Included  In  the  closely 
related  subject  matter  of  the  three  talks  and 
the  subcommittee's  field  of  Interest 

A  lengthy  discussion  ensued  and  three  mo- 
tions were  introduced  and  carried,  two  of 
them  proposing  resolutions  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  board  of  managers  for  action.  The 
first  resolution,  which  was  submitted  by 
Paul  Ames,  is  as  follows: 

'■  Resolved,  That  the  American  Patent  Law 
Association  commend  the  Mitchell  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents  and  Inventions  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics for  the  manner  In  which  It  conducted 
the  hearings  on  the  patent  provisions  of  the 
bin  proposed  by  the  Honorable  Overton 
Brooks  to  amend  the  Space  Act  of  1958,  and 
on  the  report  Issued  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings  under  date  of  March  8.  1960.  While 
the  American  Patent  Law  Association  would 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  the  Mitchell 
subcommittee  recommend  a  position  In  line 
with  the  APLA's  stated  position,  and  while 
not  necessarily  agreeing  with  some  of  the 
conclusions  expressed  In  the  subcommittee's 
report,  the  APLA  supports  and  urges  the 
passage  of  the  Brooks  bill." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
It  will  be  referred  to  Prank  Neuhauser  for 
presentation  to  the  board  of  managers. 

The  second  resolution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  Kimball  Wyman.  was  as  lT)lloW8: 
"Resolved,  That  the  public  Interest  will 
be  best  served  and  the  purpose  of  the  patent 
system  best  achieved  by  the  vestment  of  title 
to  all  Inventions  made  by  contractors  In  ful- 
filling research  and  development  contracts, 
financed  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the  Govern- 
ment, In  said  contractors:  Provided,  however. 
That  said  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  non- 
exclusive license  In  the  Government  for  Gov- 
ernment purposes;  Provided  further,  That  If 
any  said  inventions  shall  be  declared  af- 
fected with  a  public  Interest  in  accordance 
with  the  following  principles: 

"1.  The  activities  to  which  the  patent  li- 
cense Is  proposed  to  be  applied  by  such  ap- 


plicant are  of  primary  Importance  and  the 
furtherance  ot  policies  and  purposes  of  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"2.  The  licensing  of  such  Invention  or  dis- 
covery Is  of  primary  importance  to  the  needa 
of  an  applicant  for  a  patent  license  In  fur- 
therance at  the  policies  and  purposes  recited 
in  (1);  and 

"3.  The  said  applicant  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  a  patent  license  from  the  owner  of  the 
said  patent  on  reasonable  royalty  terms  for 
the  Intended  use  of  the  patent  to  be  made  by 
such  applicant;  and 

"4.  The  policies  and  purposes  of  Govern- 
ment recited  In  (1)  cannot  be  adequately 
served  unless  the  said  applicant  Is  granted 
a  license. 

"Then  the  said  Inventions  shall  be  made 
subject  to  the  grant  of  nonexclusive  licenses 
un  royalty  terms  and  on  conditions  deemed 
reasonable  to  the  patent  owner.  " 

This  resolution  was  passed  with  the  fur- 
ther proviso  (which  was  added  during  the 
discussion)  that  It  be  referred  to  the  boeu-d 
of  managers  as  an  Indication  of  the  principles 
favored  by  the  cc»nmlttee  and  not  as  an  Item 
which  Is  to  be  considered  for  early  action  and 
[Ktsslble  publication  as  an  official  representa- 
tion of  the  association. 

The  final  motion  was  that  subcommittee 
No.  1  be  reconstituted,  since  the  chairman. 
KlmbaU  Wyman.  had  indicated  that  he  could 
no  longer  serve  In  that  capacity  because  of 
the  pressure  of  his  other  duties,  and  that  the 
group  shall  be  considerably  expanded  so  as 
to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  number  of  programs 
simultaneously.  This  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

item  7  , 

Benjamin  Weil  gave  a  brief  resume  of  a 
discussion  he  recently  had  with  members  of 
Senator  CMAHONrr's  staff  concerning  the 
meaning  of  certain  Items  in  a  survey  lett«' 
which  the  Senator  had  recently  sent  to 
various  companies  concerning  patents,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  inventions  arising 
out  of  contracU  had  with  the  Government. 
Apparently,  until  It  was  brought  to  their 
attention.  CMahonet's  staff  was  not  aware 
of  the  significance  of  some  of  the  questions 
on  fiscal  matters  which  were  raised  In  the 
letter 

In  conclusion.  It  may  be  stated  that  our 
committee  made  tremendous  forward  strides 
at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  the  subjects  considered  by  our 
Subcommittee  No.  1.  The  principal  accom- 
plishment seemed  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  that:  (1)  some  compromise  with  re- 
gard to  our  previous  position  may  have  to 
be  made  In  the  face  of  the  tremendous  oppo- 
.sltlon  we  face  in  Congress,  and  in  view  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  members  of  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee  who  generally  appear 
sympathetic  to  o\ir  views;  (2)  a  compromise 
can  be  proposed  which  will  yield  some  minor 
ground  but  which  may  have  the  effect  of  re- 
inforcing our  defenses  against  attack  on  the 
patent  system  itself;  and  (3)  an  affirmative 
approach  must  be  developed  expounding 
•reforms"  of  our  own  rather  than  adhering 
to  a  negative  approach  In  which  we  maintain 
no  change  is  needed  of  any  kind. 

The  attack  on  Federal  patent  policies  Is 
quite  obviously  part  of  an  attack  on  our 
patent  system  as  we  have  known  It  to  date. 
If  there  has  been  any  doubt  on  this  score  It 
may  be  resolved  by  reference  to  the  17-page 
tirade  by  Senator  Long  which  appeared  in 
the  CoNOKBSSiONAL  RECORD  of  May  3.  1960. 
on  pages  9215-9228  and  on  May  4.  1960,  pages 
9378-9380.  I  hope  to  obtain  and  send  copies 
of  that  speech  to  each  of  you  soon 

In  the  meantime,  our  work  will  go  for- 
ward with  the  objective  of  developing  a  spe- 
cific approach  to  the  problem  pooed  by  Sen- 
ator Long  and  the  adherents  to  his  views. 
Acting  on  the  committee's  stipulation,  there 
has  been  newly  established  Subcommittee 
No.    1-A  on  "Rights  In  Inventions  Arising 


From  Government-SponscM-ed  Research"  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Bay  Harris.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  new  subocmmlttee  will  make 
its  report  in  time  for  action  before  the  Octo- 
ber meeting  of  the  association. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge,  with  grateful  ap- 
preclatlon,  the  cooperation  of  H.  Fredrick 
Hamann  in  acting  as  Secretary  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  and  providing  me  with  ex- 
cellent minutes.  Also,  my  thanks  to  Fraixk 
Neuhauser,  Kimball  W3rman,  and  Ray  Harris 
who.  by  their  excellent  talks,  set  the  stage 
for  the  deliberations  and  actions  which  fol- 
lowed. 


American  Patent  Law  Association, 

Washington.  D.C,  May  12, 1960. 
To    Members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Patent  Policies. 
From:  Howard  I.  Forman,  chairman. 

Gentlemen:  Near  the  end  of  my  letter 
No  11  mention  was  made  of  a  tremendous 
blast  by  Senator  Long  of  Louisiana  on  the 
subject  of  Federal  patent  policies.  He  made 
his  long  and  caustic  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  May  3  and  4,  1960.  His 
remarks  were  printed  In  the  CONCRznsiONAL 
Record  for  those  2  days  In  17  pages  from 
9216  to  9228  and  9378  to  9380. 

l^meographed  copies  of  Senator  Lonc's 
speech,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  3,  have  been  procured  from 
his  office.  One  copy  is  enclosed  for  your  files. 
However,  If  you  can  get  a  look  at  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  May  4.  you  should 
examine  Long's  list  of  300  companies  and 
installations  receiving  largest  amounts  of 
military  research  and  development  contracts 
in  the  fiscal  years  1954-66.  Also  appearing 
In  that  issue,  and  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord for  May  5,  are  letters  from  the  following 
persons  praising  Senator  Long  for  his  stand : 

Senator  James  E.  Mttrrat.  Democrat,  of 
Montana. 

Senator  Lister  Hill.  Democrat,  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut. 

Senator  Oren  E.  Long.  Democrat,  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Milton  R.  Young,  Republican,  of 
North  Dakota. 

Senator  Albert  Gore,  Democrat,  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  Democrat,  of  New 
Mexico. 

Senator  Clair  Engle.  Democrat,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Representative  James  H.  Morrison,  Demo- 
crat, of  Louisiana. 

It  Is  suggested  that  you  study  Long's 
speech  carefully.  When  you  do,  you  might 
keep  these  thoughts  in  mind  for  possible  ac- 
tion which  could  be  taken: 

1.  Consider  recommendations  for  a  course 
of  action  which  you  think  our  committee 
should  pursue  and  advise  me  of  same  vrtth  a 
copy  to  Ray  M.  Harris,  chairman  of  sub- 
committee 1-A  on  "Rights  to  inventions 
arising  from  Government-sponsored  re- 
search." 

2.  Consider  contacting  your  local  patent 
jaw  associations  and  recommending  a  course 
of  action  which  they  should  take. 

3.  Consider  contacting  your  own  Senators 
and  Congressman,  and  asking  your  clients 
to  do  likewise  (particularly  If  you  or  your 
clients  are  constituents  of  any  of  the  persons 
listed  above) . 

4.  Consider  other  actions  which  you  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  at  this  time  either 
to  refute  Senator  Long's  charges  directly  or 
to  acquaint  others  in  Congress  with  the  fal- 
lacies In  some  of  Long's  statements. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  Hit.  12049,  a 
bill  by  Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana,  which  was 
Introduced  on  May  3,  1960.  It  Is  a  clean  bill 
based  on  the  changes  recommended  In  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee  report  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar.  It  Is  understood  that 
this  bill  may  be  reported  out  of  committee 


soon,  perhaps  by  the  time  you  receive  this 
letter. 

Your  attention  also  In  Invited  to  HJt. 
10809  which  Senator  Long  of  Lotilsiana 
placed  In  the  legislative  hopper  (Calendar 
No.  1833)  on  May  2,  1900,  as  an  amendment 
he  proposes  to  Introduce  to  HJl.  10809  (the 
original  Brooks  bill  which  is  superseded  by 
H.B.  12049). 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  $6  billion  that 
would  be  saved  to  the  public  by  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  might 
help  balance  the  budget  and  even  give 
us  a  surplus  going  beyond  even  the  $4 
billion  which  the  President  held  up  so 
alluringly  as  something  which  we  might 
save  if  the  Nation  were  willing  to  forego 
some  of  the  benefits  w^ich  many  of  us 
think  our  domestic  economy  and  social 
welfare  need.  It  would  not  only  be  of 
public  benefit  and  redound  indirectly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Treasury,  but  it  would 
work  a  great  moral  and  ethical  principle 
which  we  need  in  this  country.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  do 
that.  In  many  instances,  the  savings 
would  be  hidden  savings.  The  very 
thing  we  are  doing  here  would  result  in 
costing  the  public  and  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $30  billion  over  the  next  25 
or  30  years  as  a  result  of  the  higher  costs 
the  people  would  have  to  pay  to  the 
monopolies,  which  would  charge  much 
higher  prices  than  the  people  would  be 
charged  if  there  had  been  effective  com- 
petition. 

THE  TIDAL  WAVE  TRAGEDY  AT  HA- 
WAII EMPHASIZES  NEED  FOR  SEA- 
WALL AT  HILO 

Mr.  PONG.  JAr.  President,  while  I  was 
in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  last  week, 
a  great  disaster  struck  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii. The  series  of  earthquakes  in  Chile 
caused  seismic  waves,  more  popularly 
termed  tidal  waves,  all  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  When  the  seismic  wave  or  tsu- 
nami or  tidal  wave  hit  my  State  of 
Hawaii,  more  than  $50  million  damages 
were  caused  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
The  exact  number  of  dead  has  up  to 
this  minute  numbered  57  persons.  More 
than  200  have  been  injured. 

The  big  island  of  Hawaii  suffered  the 
greatest  blow.  Almost  all  of  the  dam- 
ages of  $50  million  occurred  here.  The 
island  of  Oahu  suffered  damages  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $250,000  to  about  50 
homes.  The  estimated  damage  on  the 
island  of  Maui  to  homes,  cannery  plant. 
and  dock  and  waterfront  facilities  is  es- 
timated at  $1,500,000.  On  the  island  of 
Molokai,  four  homes  were  demolished 
and  three  homes  and  six  fish  ponds  were 
damaged  for  an  overall  estimated  loss 
of  $25,000.  On  the  island  of  Kauai  only 
several  beach  homes  were  damaged. 

The  city  of  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Ha- 
waii, the  second  largest  city  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  is  in  shambles.  Buildings 
were  knocked  over  as  if  they  were  match - 
sticks.  lATge  trees  were  uprooted. 
Hundreds  of  businesses  and  homes  were 
wiped  out.  Electricity  and  teleplume 
services  were  disrupted.    Almost  every 
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parking  meter  was  bent  ta  the  ground. 
Hilo  is  a  city  of  sorrow,  of  death,  of 
debris,  of  mud  and  devastation. 

This  destruction  wa.s  indeed  a  most 
regrettable  catastrophe  of  the  first  order.  I 
I  know  that  I  express  the  feeling  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  when  I  say  we 
are  deeply  grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  lives 
of  so  many  of  our  people  In  this  disaster. 
I  know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  convey- 
ing our  heartfelt  condolences  to  the  fam- 
lies  who  have  suffered  from  the  great 
loss  of  their  loved  ones.  I  know  my  col- 
leagues would  like  to  have  me  express 
also  their  regrets  to  all  those  who  have 
suffered  property  losses.  a 

The  city  of  Hilo  on  the  big  island  of  o 
Hawaii  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  for  the  sec-  ii^ 
ond  time  within  14  years.  This  last  tidal 
wave  was  the  42d  to  reach  Hawaii  In  re- 
corded history.  Some  were  mere  ripples 
which  added  only  inches  to  the  water 
leveL  Others  were  50-foot  mwisters 
which  took  tremendous  tolls  in  loss  of  life 
and  human  suffering.  The  most  terri- 
ble of  all  occurred  on  April  1.  1946.  It 
was  Hawaii's  worst  natural  disaster. 
Bom  of  a  mighty  earthquake  off  the 
Aleutian  Islands  at  1:59  that  morning, 
a  scries  of  waves  rolled  southwvd,  1,800 
miles  across  the  Pacific  at  a  spejed  of  490 
miles  an  hour  and  crashed  without  warn- 
ing into  the  north  coast  of  the  big  Island 
of  Hawaii  at  6:45  ajn.  The  other  is- 
lands were  hit  minutes  later.  The  final 
toll  was  159  dead,  163  injured,  swne 
5.000  homeless.  Territorywide  damage 
amounted  to  $25  million.  The  most 
tragic  destruction  was  in  Hilo  and  along 
the  Hamakua  coast.  The  big  Island 
counted  121  dead  including  23  persons 
who  were  swept  out  to  sea  at  Laupahoe- 
hoe.  Six  died  in  Oahu,  18  on  Maui,  14  on 
Kauai.  The  waves,  which  in  places 
reached  heights  of  55  feet,  crumbled 
homes,  business  houses,  wharves,  and 
boats.  They  tore  up  streets  and  cane- 
fields.  Hilo's  front  area  was  a  shambles. 
The  waves  picked  up  wooden  buildings 
from  one  side  of  Hilo's  Kamehameha 
Avenue  and  smashed  them  against  con- 
crete structures  on  the  other  t;ide. 
Three-  and  four-story  apartment  and 
tenement  buildings  disappeared.  Dam- 
age was  heavy  along  coastal  areas  of 
other  islands  but  was  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  Hilo. 

Out  of  the  1946  disaster  came  the 
present  method  of  warning  the  islanders 
of  approaching  tidal  waves.  Spurred  by 
the  tragedy,  the  Federal  Government  set 
up  an  elaborate  tidal  wave  warning  sys- 
tem in  the  Pacific.  This  alerted  is- 
landers hours  in  advance. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  many  people 
in  Hawaii,  after  having  been  warned  of 
the  impending  danger,  regarded  the  mat- 
ter lightly  and  did  not  vacate  their 
homes.  Many  of  those  who  died  would 
now  be  living  had  they  heeded  the  warn- 
ing, and  a  large  part  of  the  estimated 
$50  million  destruction  of  property  also 
could  have  been  prevented  by  a  protec- 
tive sea  wall.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
estimates  that  90  percent  of  the  destruc- 
tion at  Hilo  could  have  been  avoided 
had  there  been  a  protective  sea  wall  ap- 
proximately 2  miles  long  and  22  feet  in 
height.  Such  a  aea  wall  would  cost  be- 
tween $5  million  and  $7  million. 
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At  this  morning's  meeting  of  the  Com- 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate,  at 
urgent  request,  this  project  was  au- 
thorized as  tf  project  of  great  emergency, 
isk  my  colleagues  for  their  support,  so 
the  necessary  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  soon  as  possible. 

I  should  like  to  commend  at  this  time 

olacials  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 

for  the  fine  work  which  they  have 

to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  the 

le  of  Hawaii.    I  should  like  also  to 

c(>mmend    the    many    individuals    and 

organizations  who  also  gave  im- 

niediate  assistance;  the  Coast  Guard,  for 

erting  owners  of  large  and  small  craft 

the  impending  danger;  the  U.S.  Navy 

supplying  electrical  power  to  Hilo ;  and 

U.S.  Army  in  offering  equipment  and 

personnel.    The  Hawaii  National  Guard 

rendered  invaluable  assistance  m  guard- 

against  pilferage  and  is  now  helping 

the  tremendous  job  of  cleaning  up  the 

devastated  area. 

On  the  night  of  the  disaster  the  head- 

laiters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 

Vfrashington    immediately    organized    a 

ti  am  to  be  dispatched  to  Hawaii  and  this 

organization  has  since  been  providing  to 

people  very  helpful  and  commendable 

s^:"vice. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  Small  Busi- 

Administration  declared  the  State 

Hawaii  a  major  disaster  area  and  the 

department    of    Agriculture    reminded 

farmers  on  the  island  of  Hawaii  that 

were  still  eligible  for   emergency 

lians  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin - 

i  ;tration  as  a  result  of  the  March  4,  1960. 

(declaration  of  the  island  as  a  disaster 

following    the    volcano    eruptions 

\^hich  occurred   earlier  this  year. 

When  the  President  declared  Hawaii  a 
r^iajor  disaster  area  on  Wednesday.  May 
,  in  reply  to  the  request  by  my  distin- 
ejuished  colleague  [Mr.  Lowe  J,  Gov.  Wil- 
am  P.  Quinn  and  myself,  other  Federal 
agencies  swung  into  action  under  the 
cirection  of  the  OflBce  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization. 
On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii.  I 
to  express  my  heartfelt  apprecia- 
on  to  all  of  the  officials  of  our  Govem- 
i^ent  and  to  all  persons  and  organiza- 
ons  who  have  contributed  and  who  are 
contributing  help  to  us. 
In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Hawaii,  I 
that  necessary  funds  be  immediately 
a|ppropriated  for  a  protective  seawall  for 
city  of  Hilo  so  that  there  will  be  no 
repetition    of    this    great    castastrophe 
hich  has  taken  a  toll  of  57  lives,  caused 
ihjury  to  more  than   200   people,   and 
caused    over    $50    million   of    property 
qamage. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PONG.    I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    The  distinguished  Sen- 
from  Hawaii  should  be  commended 
his  statement,   as  well   as   for   the 
rirompt  action  which  was  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.    I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  Senator  has  referred  to 
sympathy  of  the  entire  Senate  to- 
M^ard   the  people  who  have  lost  their 
I>ved  ones  and  have  suffered  injury  or 
property  loss.    I  am  intensely  interested 
what  the  Senator  has  had  to  say,  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  accurate;  It  is  much 
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less  expensive  to  prevent  something  from 
happening  than  to  repair  the  damage 
after  a  disaster. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his  very  kind 
words. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  with 
the  understanding  that  I  shall  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  10087.  relates  to 
the  overall  limitation  on  foreign  tax 
credit.  It  amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  an 
overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  The  overall  limitation  has  the 
effect  of  permitting  taxpayers  to  treat 
the  taxes  of  the  various  foreign  coun- 
tries collectively,  rather  than  separately 
for  each  country. 

Under  present  law,  the  amount  of  for- 
eign tax  which  may  be  credited  against 
U.S.  tax  is  restricted  by  a  so-called  per- 
country  limitation,  with  a  provision  for 
a  2-year  carryback  and  5-year  carry- 
forward of  unused  credits. 

H.R.  10087.  as  passed  by  the  House, 
permitted  taxpayers  to  elect,  at  5-year 
intervals,  to  apply  either  the  overall 
limitation  or  the  per-country  limitation 
in  computing  the  foreign  tax  credit.  The 
same  method  was  required  to  be  followed 
for  at  least  5  years  unless  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  consented  to  an 
earlier  change.  In  addition,  the  carry- 
back and  carryover  provision  was  amend- 
ed to  permit  unused  credits  from  a  per- 
country  year  to  be  carried  back  and  for- 
ward to  either  i>er -country  years  or  over- 
all years,  but  the  overall  limitation  could 
only  have  been  carried  bsick  or  forward 
to  other  years  where  the  same  overall 
limitation  was  applied. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  House 
bill  in  several  respects.  Like  the  House 
bill,  the  committee  bill  permits  taxpayers 
to  elect  the  overall  limitation  in  lieu  of 
the  per-country  limitation,  but  once 
made,  the  election  shall  be  binding  tmtil 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  gives  his 
consent  to  change.  The  committee  has 
been  assured  that  the  Secretary  will  be 
reasonable  in  exercising  this  authority 
and  will  permit  taxpayers  to  shift  to  the 
per-country  limitation  where  they  are 
about  to  enter  substantial  operations  in 
a  new  foreign  country  which  may  prove 
quite  risky  with  the  possibility  of  loss  for 
a  number  of  years.  Also,  it  Is  under- 
stood that  he  will  permit  taxpayers  to 
shift  back  to  the  per-country  limitation 


where  substantial  losses  are  realized 
with  respect  to  existing  Investmmts  be- 
cause of  nationalization,  expnH>riati<Hi, 
or  war. 

The  committee  bill  provides  special 
rules  where  an  affiliated  group  of  cor- 
Ix}rations  file  a  consolidated  retiim  and 
among  the  corporations  included  in  the 
group  are  one  or  more  Western  Hemi- 
.sphere  trade  corporations.  Under  these 
rules  imused  credits  attributable  to  the 
income  of  a  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation  which  is  taxed  by  the  United 
States  at  38  percent  could  not  be  used 
to  offset  the  VS.  tax  of  52  percent  on 
income  from  other  foreign  countries. 
However,  if  the  Western  Hemisphere 
trade  corporation  pays  foreign  taxes 
greater  than  the  regular  UJ3.  tax.  the 
excess  could  be  used  to  offset  U.S.  tax 
on  income  from  other  foreign  coimtries. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the 
carryback  and  carryforward  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  so  that  unused  credits 
from  a  per-country  year  may  not  be  car- 
ried l>ack  and  forward  to  overall  years. 
Under  the  ccanmlttee  bill,  as  under  pres- 
ent law  and  the  House  bill,  unused 
credits  from  a  pei;-country  year  may  be 
carried  back  or  forward  to  other  per- 
country  years.  Unused  credits  from  an 
overall  year  may  be  carried  back  and 
forward  only  to  other  overall  years. 

The  House  bill  involved  a  revenue  loss 
of  approximately  $20  to  $40  milUon. 
The  committee  amendments  reduce  this 
revenue  loss  to  between  $15  and  $26  mil- 
lion. The  Treasury  Etepartment  has  in- 
dicated that  It  has  no  objections  to  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  was  added  by  the 
committee.  It  excludes  from  gross  in- 
come reimbursements  for  moving  ex- 
penses received  by  employees  of  certain 
corporations  formed  exclusively  to  op- 
erate laboratories  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  vmless  the  employees  were 
advised  at  the  time  of  their  employment 
that  this  reimbursement  was  taxable. 
By  Its  terms,  section  5  applies  only  for 
the  period  from  1950  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  This  amendment 
was  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  Tech- 
nical Amendments  Act  of  1958  but  was 
deleted  in  the  conference  because  the 
TreasiuT  Department  objected  to  it. 
The  Treasm-y  Department  has  now  in- 
dicated that  it  does  not  object  to  the 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Gruentng  in  the  chair).  Is  there  ob- 
jection? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  LcGisLATivi  Clerk.  On  page  10, 
after  line  10.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following: 

If  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpajrment 
resulting  from  the  application  of  thla  section 
Is  prevented  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 


this  act,  or  within  six  months  after  such 
date,  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law  (other  than  chapter  74  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054.  relating  to 
closing  agreements  and  compromises,  and 
the  corresponding  provisions  (rf  prior  law) , 
refund  or  credit  of  such  overpayment  may, 
nevertheless,  be  made  or  allowed  If  claim 
therefor  Is  filed  within  six  months  after  such 
date.  No  interest  shall  be  paid  or  allowed 
on  any  overpayment  res\iltlng  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  preceding  sentence. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
upon  this  amendment.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  will  agree  to  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Andekson 

Section  5  of  the  pending  bill  was  added 
at  my  request  to  afford  relief  to  certain 
employees  who  Inciirred  moving  expenses  to 
engage  In  research,  development,  and  produc- 
tion tasks  for  a  nonprofit  corporation  work- 
ing under  contract  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion under  the  contract  reimburses  such 
nonprofit  corporation  for  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  its  operation.  Section  5,  as  re- 
ported by  our  conunlttee.  does  not  require 
the  reimbursement  of  moving  expenses  to 
the  employees  of  such  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions to  be  included  in  the  Income  of  such 
employees,  unless  the  particular  employee 
was  advised  by  an  authorized  ofllcial  of  the 
nonprofit  corporation  that  the  amount  of 
s\ich  reimbursement  should  be  Included  in 
his  gross  income.  This  matter  was  taken 
care  of  by  the  Senate  In  an  amendment  to 
the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1968,  but 
because  of  questions  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, It  was  deleted  In  conference. 

The  Treasury  Department  having  now  ex- 
pressed no  objection,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  in  section  6,  has  adopted  the 
same  amendment.  However,  I  have  recently 
learned  that  some  of  the  employees  to  be 
benefited  by  the  section  cannot  now  avail 
themselves  of  its  provisions  because  of  the 
possible  expiration  of  the  3-year  period  of 
limitations  on  the  allowance  of  claims  few 
refunds.  They  were  not  confronted  with 
this  bar  when  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  In  1958. 

To  remove  this  restriction  In  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  amendment  which  I  now  offer 
permits  such  employees  whose  claims  are 
now  barred  by  the  running  of  the^tatute  of 
limitations  to  secure  a  refund  of  their  reim- 
bursed expenses  if  claim  for  refund  Is  lUed 
within  6  months  after  date  of  enactment  of 
the  act.  In  the  case  of  such  barred  claims, 
no  Interest  is  payable  on  the  amount  to  be 
refunded  under  my  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  two 
amendments,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  They  are  desig- 
nated "5-27-60— A"  and  "5-27-60—8."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 


The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislatwx  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  ii;  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  0.  Information  with  respect  to  certain 
foreign  corporations, 
(a)  REQDflBicENT. — Subpart  A  of  part  III 
of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  in- 
formation concerning  persons  subject  to  spe- 
cial provisions)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
section  6038  as  6039.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  6037  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"Sec.  6038.  Information  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain   foreign    corporations. 

"(a)  Reqxtikxmxnt. — 

"(1)  In  oenekal. — If  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion controls  any  foreign  corporation,  it  shall 
ftirnlsh  such  Information  with  respect  to 
such  foreign  corporation,  and  with  respect 
to  any  foreign  subsidiary  oi  such  foreign  cor- 
poration, as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  pre- 
scribe by  forms  or  regulations  as  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  income 
tax  laws. 

"(2)  LnirrATiONB.  etc. — The  Information 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  fur- 
nished— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion, for  its  taxable  year  ending  with  or  with- 
in the  domestic  corporation's  taxable  year, 
and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  foreign  subc'diary 
of  such  foreign  corporation,  for  sncn  sub- 
sidiary's taxable  year  ending  with  or  within 
such  foreign  corporation's  taxable  year. 
The  information  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  furnished  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
by  regulations  prescribe;  but  no  information 
shall  be  required  to  be  furnished  under  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  any  corporation 
for  any  taxable  year  unless  such  information 
is  of  a  character  which  was  required  to  be 
ftirnished  under  the  forms  or  regvilatlons  in 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Effect  or  Pailubi  To  PuxNisH  Intoe- 
mation. — If.  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
prescribed  for  furnishing  the  information  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a) ,  the  domestic 
corporation  does  not  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  corporation  and  each  subsidiary  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a),  then  no  credit 
shall  be  allowable  under  section  902  (relating 
to  foreign  tax  credit  for  corporate  stock- 
holder in  foreign  corporation)  to  any  person 
in  respect  of  taxes  paid  (or  deemed  paid) 
by  the  foreign  corporation  or  by  any  sub- 
sidiary referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  fen-  Its 
taxable  year  described  In  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(c)  CONTaoL,  Etc. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)  A  dcnnestic  corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  control  of  a  foreign  cor- 
poration if  it  owns  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  such  foreign  corporation. 

"(2)  A  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  a 
subsidiary  of  a  foreign  corporation  If  the 
later  corporation  owns  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  of  such  corporation." 

(b)  Technical    Aminoments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  lor  such  subpart 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  line  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  6038.  InfCMmatlon  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain foreign  corporations. 

"Sec.  6039.  Crow  references." 

(2)  SectKm  903  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f<dlowlng  new  nib- 
section: 

"(d)  Cross  Rxpxumcx. — 

"Tot  denial  of  credit  with  respect  to  divi- 
dends paid  out  of  accumulated  profits  for 
years  for  which  certain  inf ormattoii  wm  not 
furnished,  see  secUon  6088(b)  ." 
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At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU.  it 
Is  propowd  to  add  the  following  new 

sections : 

Sbc.  «.  Oectlon  «H«  of  tfce  Internal  Rev- 
entie  Code  of  1964  la   amended  to  read   as 

lollows : 

"Sbc.  6046.  Returns  as  to  creation  or  organ- 
Icatlonl   or    reorganisation,    of 
foreign  corporations, 
••(a)  GEHxaAL    Buuc — On    or    before    the 
90tli  day  after  the  creation  or  organisation, 
or  reorganlzaUon.  of  any  foreign  corpora- 
tion— 

"(1)  Each  United  States  citizen  or  reel- 
dent  who  was  an  officer  or  director  of  the 
corporation  at  any  time  within  60  days  after 
the  creation  or  organization,  or  reorganiza- 
tion thereof,  and 

"(2)  Each  United  States  sharrtiolder  of 
the  corporation  by  or  for  whom,  at  any  time 
within  60  days  after  the  creation  or  organiza- 
tion or  reorganization  of  the  corporation, 
5  percent  or  more  In  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  ccwporatlon  then  outstanding  was  owned 
directly  or  Indirectly  (Including,  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual,  stock  owned  by  members 
of  his  family). 

shall  make  a  return  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  FoBM  AND  Contents  of  RirrnaNS. — 
The  retvims  required  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  ahall  set  forth.  In  respect 
of  the  foreign  corporation,  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes 
by  forms  or  regulations  as  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Income 
tax  laws. 

"(c)  Meaning  or  Terms. — For  the  purjjose 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  Untted  States  shareholdek. — The 
term  'United  States  shareholder"  Includes 
a  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States,  a 
domestic  corporation,  a  domestic  partner- 
ship or  an  estate  or  trust  (other  than  an 
estate  or  trust  the  gross  income  of  which 
imder  subtitle  A  Includes  only  Income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States  1 . 

"(2)  Mekbzss  or  family. — The  family  of 
an  Individual  shall  be  considered  as  including 
only  his  brothers  and  sisters  (whether  by 
the  whole  or  half  blood),  spouse,  ancestors, 
and  lineal   descendants." 

Sec.  7.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
6  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  foreign 
corporations  created  or  organized,  or  reor- 
ganized, after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TZCHNICAI,   AMENDMENTS    IMBALING   WITH 
KKTORTS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  most  flagrant  abuses  being  practiced 
today  center  around  the  creation,  col- 
lapsing of  corporations,  transfer  of 
funds,  and  other  manipulations  of  for- 
eign subsidiaries  of  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

Through  the  use  of  third  country  tax 
havens  and  other  devices,  the  payment  of 
dividends  to  the  parent  company  in  the 
United  States  may  be  delayed  for  many 
years,  ordinary  income  may  be  con- 
verted into  capital,  and  funds  may  be 
moved  about  much  as  the  carnival  pres- 
tidigitator plays  the  shell  game.  The 
Treasury  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
-Service  never  know  under  which  shell,  if 
any,  certain  transactions  may  be  found. 

In  order  for  the  Treasury  even  to  know 
what  is  going  on — and  this  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  anything  can  be  done  to 
stop  these  manipulations  as  they  occur — 
an  Improvement  in  reporting  Is  vital. 

I  am  offering  two  amendments  to  ac- 
complish changes  in  this  area.  The  first 
amendment  adds  a  new  section  6038  in 
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chi  ipter  61  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  The  new  section  provides  that 
a  <  olhestlc  corporation  which  controls  a 
foireign  corporation  must  furnish  with 
refi  uect  to  that  corporation  and  any  con- 
trc  lied  foreign  subsidiary  of  that  corpo- 
ral ion  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  prescribes  by  forms  or 
re{  ulation  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  income  tax  laws.  If 
th(  I  domestic  corporation  fails  to  furnish 
thd  required  information  for  any  year, 
th(tn  no  foreign  tax  credit  is  allowed 
un  ler  section  902  in  respect  of  dividends 
distributed  by  the  foreign  corporation 
ou ;  of  profits  accumulated  during  that 
yeir.  The  section  applies  only  where 
thi ;  domestic  corporation  has  more  than 
a  >0-percent  stock  interest  in  the  for- 
eii  n  corporation.  Similarly,  informa- 
tic  n  is  required  with  respect  to  a  foreign 
su  )sidiary  of  that  foreign  corporation 
on  y  if  the  latter  has  in  turn  more  than 
a  )0-percent  stock  interest  in  its  sub- 
sic  iary. 

Jnder  present  law,  information  Ls 
aviilable  with  respect  to  foreign  sub- 
6i<  lanes  only  for  a  year  in  which  the 
dc  nestic  parent  receives  a  dividend  and 
it  Is  limited  to  proof  of  the  credit 
cl;  Limed.  If  the  subsidiary  does  not  dis- 
tr  bute  a  dividend,  no  information  is  re- 
qiired.  By  contrast,  the  new  section 
60 18  would  disallow  the  foreign  tax 
credit  attributable  to  the  profits  accu- 
milated  during  any  year  for  which  in- 
fo ^nation  was  not  furnished.  Thus,  as 
a  practical  matter,  the  domestic  cor- 
pc  ration  must  file  an  information  retui'n 
ainually  in  order  to  preserve  its  indirect 
cr  edit  under  section  902. 

My  second  amendment  deals  with  the 
returns  required  from  persons  perform- 
in  I  services  in  connection  with  the  crea- 
ti(  in  of  foreign  corporations.  The  pres- 
et t  provision  requires  that  every  attor- 
ney, accountant,  fiduciary,  and  so  forth, 
or  other  person  who  advises  as  to  the 
cr  jation  of  a  foreign  corporation  file  a 
re  urn  as  provided  by  the  regulations 
w  thin  30  days  after  organization  of  the 
corporation.  While  each  person  must 
re;urn  all  the  information  within  his 
knowledge  or  control,  the  regulations 
piovide  that  an  attorney  need  not  fur- 
nish any  information  which  he  has  ob- 
tained by  virtue  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship.  For  this  reason,  the  exist- 
ing section  6046  has  had  little  if  any 
piactical  effect.  Attorneys  contend  that 
the  information  required  is  the  subject  of 
piivileged  communication  with  their 
cl  ents  and  those  not  entitled  to  claim 
tl  e  privilege  contend  that  they  have 
merely  given  general  advice  or  per- 
formed clerical  services  and  therefore 
p<  ssess  no  substantive  Information. 

In  order  to  obtain  more  comprehensive 
ir formation  concerning  a  greater  num- 
ber of  foreign  corporate  organizations 
than  is  available  under  the  present  "sec- 
tion 6046.  the  section  is  amended  to  re- 
qi  lire  returns  relating  to  the  organization 
oJ  foreign  corporations  to  be  made  by 
e^ery  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
S  ates  who  was  an  officer  or  director  of 
tte  corporation  within  60  days  after  its 
creation  and  by  every  U.S.  shareholder 
ol  the  corporation  owning  at  least  5  per- 
cent  of  its  outstanding  stock  within  60 


days  following  the  organization.  This 
amendment  eliminates  from  the  section 
the  problem  resulting  from  privileged 
communications  and  places  the  responsi- 
bility for  returns  with  those  persons  who 
are  most  likely  to  have  within  their  pos- 
session the  information  desired. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
officials  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  carry  out  their  jobs 
and  to  enforce  the  law.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  subsidiaries,  however,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  does  not  have 
the  tools  which  it  needs  in  order  to  en- 
force our  basic  tax  laws,  inadequate  as 
these  laws  are  with  respect  to  income 
earned  abroad  by  subsidiaries  of  domes- 
tic corporations.  The  present  system  of 
reporting  and  fiUng  information  returns 
acts  as  a  blindfold  insofar  as  the  Treas- 
ury is  concerned  and  as  a  curtain  behind 
which  vast  sums  of  money  can  be  ma- 
nipulated with  no  controls  whatsoever. 

The  PPJ:SIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  conferred  with  representatives  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  The  amend- 
ments are  excellent  amendments.  The 
Treasury  not  only  approves  of  them,  but 
it  advocates  the  amendments.  There- 
fore, as  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  ac- 
cept the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


coMMUNrry  antenna  television 

SYSTEMS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  about  10 
days  ago  the  Senate,  by  a  margin  of  one 
vote,  recommitted  to  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  for  fur- 
ther study  8.  2653.  a  bUl  to  bring  CATV's 
under  Federal  regulation.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  com- 
mittee will  launch  that  study  without  de- 
lay so  that  appropriate  legislation  will 
again  be  recommended  to  the  Senate  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  my 
judgment  such  a  course  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  local  free 
television  service  in  many  areas  of  the 
counti-y. 

The  2  days  of  debate  we  had  on  S. 
2653  were  most  instructive.  A  caiefui 
study  of  the  debate  demonstrates  that 
most  of  the  Senators  who  participated  in 
it  were  cognizant  of  the  basic  problem 
present  when  imregulated  CATVs  are 
free  to  appropriate  the  television  pro- 
prams  of  distant  station  and  sell  them 
to  persons  who  are  so  located  that  they 
can  be  served  by  cable  and  who  are  able 
to  afford  the  unregulated  installation 
and  service  charges  imposed  by  CATV 
operators. 

The  decisive  factor  in  the  opposition  of 
many  to  the  bill  as  drawn  seems  to  have 
been  that  general  regulation  of  CATV's 
would  impose  a  tremendous  biu'den  upon 
numerous  little  CATV  systems  which  are 
not  operating  in  areas  where  local  free 
television    is    adversely    affected.      The 


committee  will  no  doubt  wish  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  amendments  de- 
signed to  eliminate  any  of  the  alleged 
burdens  which  are  not  essential  to  the 
regulating  scheme.  In  this  connection, 
I  hope  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
CATV  industry  will  be  responsible  rep- 
resented and  that  the  committee  will  not 
be  asked  to  accept  proposed  amend- 
ments only  to  find  the  industry  re- 
pudiating its  spokesmen.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  CATV  industry  should 
trifle  with  the  Senate  or  with  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate. 

When  it  again  considers  this  matter, 
the  committee  would  also  be  well  advised 
to  take  a  searching  look  at  the  CATV 
industry — its  economics,  its  methods  of 
operation  and  its  ownership.  Such  a 
study  would  reveal,  perhaps,  that  some 
tears  have  been  unnecessarily  shed  for 
the  little  businessmen  of  the  CATV 
industry. 

Reliable  and  complete  statistics  as  to 
CATV's  are  not  presently  available,  and 
the  committee  would  perform  a  public 
service  by  requesting  full  information 
from  the  industry  as  to  Its  investments 
in  plants,  installation  charges,  rates,  and 
practices.  We  do  know  that  individual 
systems  have  been  sold  for  as  much  as 
$1  million.  It  is  said  that  a  CATV  sys- 
tem is  generally  estimated  to  be  worth 
from  $100  to  $300  per  subscriber.  Thus 
a  syst<*m  with  as  few  as  a  hundred  sub- 
scribers would  be  worth  from  $10,000  to 
$30,000.  We  do  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  public  is  confronted  with  a 
choice  of  paying  any  charges  the  CATV 
system  cares  to  impose  or  being  deprived 
of  television. 

We  also  know  from  pubUshed  data  and 
testimony  already  adduced  that  some 
companies  operate  numerous  CATV  sys- 
tems. I  am  Informed,  for  example,  that 
Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  has  been  or  is 
the  owner  of  controlling  interest  in  the 
following  cable  companies:  Consolidated 
Television  Cable  Corp.;  Richland  Tele- 
vision Corp.;  Blue  Mountain  Television 
Cable  Corp  ;  Bannock  TV,  Inc. ;  Spanish 
Mountain  Television  Corp.;  Dubuque- 
Jerrold  Television  Cable  Corp. ;  Flagstaff 
Television  li  Cable  Co.;  South  Jersey 
Television  Cable  Co.;  Muscle  Shoals  TV 
Cable  Corp.  In  addition  I  understand 
that  Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  or  Its  sub- 
sidiaries. oflBcers,  or  agents  hold  or  have 
stock  interest  In  other  community  an- 
teiuia  companies,  as  follows: 

Ellensburg -Jerrold  TV  Cable  Corp., 
Ellensburg.  Wash.,  31  percent. 

Montpelier  Community  TV,  Inc.,  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt,  27  percent. 

Paper  City  TV  Cable  Corp.,  Berlin. 
N.H.,  47  percent. 

Tupelo  Community  Antenna.  Inc.,  Tu- 
pelo. Miss..  43  percent. 

Uvalde  TV  Cable  Corp.,  Uvalde,  Tex., 
31  percent. 

Maine  TV,  Biddeford,  Maine,  25  per- 
cent. 

Tele-ception  of  Winchester.  Inc..  Win- 
chester, Ky.,  7  percent. 

Williamsport  TV  Cable  Corp.,  WU- 
liamsport.  Pa..  16  percent. 

ClarkslHirg  TV  Cable  Co.,  Clarksburg, 
W.  Va..  15  percent. 

Fairmont  TV  Cable  Co..  Fairmont.  W. 
Va..  10  percent. 


Bluefield  TV  Cable  Corp.,  Bluefleld,  W. 
Va.,  10  percent. 

Municipal  TV  Corp.,  Bloon^burg,  Pa.. 
5  percent. 

Key  West  Cable  Vision,  Inc.,  Key  West, 
Pla..  20  percent. 

Green  Mountain  TV  Corp.,  Burlington. 
Vt.,  100  percent. 

Jerrold  Electronics  Corp.  also  is  said 
to  own  and  control  Inland  Microwave. 
Inc.,  which  in  turn  owns  and  controls 
Valley  Microwave  Corp.  These  corpora- 
tions are  engaged  in  the  business  of 
supplying  or  transmitting  television 
signals  to  community  antenna  operators 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon. 
Iowa,  Alabama,  and  New  Jersey.  Jer- 
rold Electronics  Corp.  supplies  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  operation  of  com- 
munity antenna  systems  in  approxi- 
mately 85  percent  of  all  commimity  an- 
tenna systems  operating  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  thing  I 
wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  before  pro- 
ceeding further.  I  am  not  opposed  to 
cable  television.  The  CATV  operators 
perform  a  valuable  service.  "ITiere  are 
many  people  who  would  be  without  tele- 
vision if  it  were  not  for  the  CATV  in- 
dustry. The  CATV  operators  have  ex- 
ercised a  great  deal'  of  initiative  and 
courage;  and  they  have,  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  American  way,  risked  their 
capital  and  built  a  thriving  industry.  I 
commend  them  for  this  and  assure  the 
industry  that  no  one  wishes  it  111  will  or 
harm.  There  is,  however,  an  overwhelm- 
ing competing  interest— the  pubUc  in- 
terest— and  I  submit  that  the  pubUc  in- 
terest cannot  be  protected  with  most  of 
the  television  industry  subject  to  regula- 
tion while  another  portion  of  the  Indus- 
try— the  CATV  systems — is  free  to  oper- 
ate without  being  subjected  to  the  rules 
of  the  game. 

Mr.  President,  I  took  occasion  last  year 
to  express  to  the  Senate  my  fear  that  If 
the  mild  legislation  represented  by  S. 
2653  were  not  quickly  enacted,  common 
carrier  regulation  might  well  become 
necessary.  I  reiterated  this  thought  in 
the  recent  debate  on  S.  2653.  Television 
has  become  an  Integral  and  vital  part  of 
our  American  way  of  life.  As  a  nation- 
wide method  of  ccnnmimlcations  employ- 
ing scarce  frequencies,  television  is 
necessarily  the  subject  of  Federal  regula- 
tion. From  the  outset  of  television 
broadcasting  this  regulatory  authority 
has  embraced  the  local  television  outlets. 
Cable  systems  have  become  a  major  form 
of  television  distribution  in  a  few  short 
years.  I  think  the  committee  should 
now  consider  whether,  since  this  form 
of  distribution  is  inherently  monopolistic 
and  In  many  instances  the  CATV  has  the 
power  to  exact  unjust  charges  for  trans- 
mission of  programs  from  which  it  has  no 
right  to  profit,  it  would  not  be  appro- 
priate to  impose  Federal  cwnmon  carrier 
regulation  on  the  industry. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  sincere 
and  vigorously  held  views  of  many  that 
Federal  regulation  should  be  held  to  the 
minimum  and  that  regulation  of  local 
rates  should  be  left  to  the  States  when- 
ever feasible.  I  respect  that  view,  and 
woiild  not  wish  to  prejudge  the  commit- 


tee's determination  as  to  the  proper 
limits  of  Federal  control.  It  is  clear  that 
preservation  of  our  nationwide  television 
system  requires  as  a  minimnm  that  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
have  the  authority  and  responsibility  to 
control  program  duplication  and  other 
CATV  practices  which  unfairly  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  free  local  television. 
Whether  rate  regulation  should  be 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  or  both  is  a  matter  which  requires 
Intensive  further  study. 

Important  as  I  believe  the  proposed 
further  study  by  the  committee  to  be,  I 
would  not  want  it  to  discourage  appro- 
priate regulatory  action  by  the  States. 
llie  legislatures  of  the  several  States 
should  feel  entirely  free  to  enact  such 
local  common  carrier  regulations  with 
respect  to  CATV's  as  may  be  necessary 
or  desirable  to  protect  the  public  against 
monopolistic  practices  or  abuses. 


SUGAR  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  with  ad- 
journment set  for  only  a  little  more  than 
a  month  away,  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  no  action  has 
been  taken  on  legislation  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  another  4  years. 
The  act  expires  December  31,  1960. 

This  body  has  been  awaiting  action 
by  the  other  body  on  this  Important 
measure.  But  as  of  today,  there  has 
been  no  announcement  by  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  that  hearings 
have  been  scheduled.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  if  the  House  committee  is  not  going 
to  move,  the  Senate  committee  should 
do  so.  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
committee  shares  my  anxiety  in  this 
matter,  realizing  that  immediate  action 
is  essential  to  permit  sound  planning  on 
the  part  of  farmers  and  processors  and 
a  stable  sugar  market. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3361,  which 
would  not  only  extend  the  Sugar  Act  for 
4  years,  but  would  give  domestic  sugar 
beet  producers  a  larger  share  of  the  do- 
mestic market  without  granting  "un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  additional 
authority"  to  the  President. 

In  proposing  the  enactment  of  S.  3361, 
I  shall  show  that  it  is  in  close  accord  with 
the  ftmdamental  philosophy  of  our  sugar 
legislation.  It  is  not  a  new  bolt  out  of 
the  blue.  It  is  not  something  alien  to  de- 
velopment of  sugar  legislation  over  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  not  a 
spur  of  the  moment  proposal  designed 
to  punish  one  country  nor  any  people. 
It  is  Instead,  realistic  recognition  that 
circumstances  do  change  with  time,  in 
sugar  as  well  as  for  other  commodities. 
Legislation  on  such  a  matter  as  sugar 
quotas  can  remain  viable  only  if  it  ad- 
justs, or  is  adjusted  from  time  to  time  to 
changing  fundamental  trends  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

By  common  appraisal,  our  sugar  legis- 
lation has  been  successful.  It  has  been 
what  we  call  good  legislation.  It  has 
accomplished  its  purpose  without  undue 
notice,  without  arousing  any  consider- 
able hostility.  It  has  been  able  to  do 
this  because  the  Sugar  Act  itself  has  un- 
dergone modification  with  time  and 
changing  circumstances. 
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A  primary  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act 
is  to  assure  dependable  supplies  of  this 
vital  product,  at  reasonable  prices,  for 
American  consiuners.  There  are  many 
instances  in  history  that  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  this  product  to  the  gen- 
eral well-being  of  mankind.  In  my  own 
State  of  Utah  has  been  written  one  of 
the  most  colorful  chapters  in  the  dra- 
matic saga  of  sugar.  This  chapter  was 
written  more  than  100  years  ago. 

Students  of  the  West  will  recall  that 
in  the  early  1850's  a  courageous  group 
of  Mormons  under  the  leadership  of 
Brigham  Young  were  establishing  a  new 
life  in  the  broad  valleys  of  Utah.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  America  by  vast 
distances,  these  pioneers  were  by  neces- 
sity obliged  to  make  themselves  self- 
sufBcient  to  the  fullest  degree  that 
human  effort,  guided  by  divine  inspira- 
tion, could  achieve.  Certain  scarce  items 
necessary  for  sustaining  life,  which  were 
not  or  could  not  be  produced  in  those 
western  valleys,  had  to  be  hauled  across 
the  plains  at  great  effort  and  often  at 
great  cost.  The  energy  food,  sugar,  for 
example,  cost  $1  a  pound  in  Utah 
in  those  early  days.  Yet  sugar  then,  as 
now,  was  in  great  demand  as  a  necessary 
food. 

And  so  it  was  indeed  with  much  more 
than  academic  interest  that  the  Mormon 
leaders  in  Utah  read  the  reports  from 
their  European  missionaries  about  the 
thriving  beet  sugar  industry  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  Eluropeans  had 
discovered  years  before  that  the  sugar 
beet  not  only  was  a  great  source  of  sugar, 
but  also  that  its  cultivation  had  a  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  improvement  of  the 
general  agriculture  wherever  it  was 
grow^n.  Those  reports  inspired  the  Utah 
leaders  to  direct  one  of  their  members. 
John  Taylor,  who  was  in  England  at  the 
time,  to  go  to  Prance  and  study  the  beet 
sugar  industry  1|lwre  and  to  purchase 
machinery  for  the  processing  of  sugar 
beets  in  Utah. 

The  machinery  was  carried  by  ship 
from  FYance  across  the  waters  to  New 
Orleans.  There  is  was  loaded  on  to 
barges  and  carried  up  the  Mississippi  to 
St.  Louis  and  thence  up  the  Missouri  to 
Port  Leavenworth,  Kans.  Again  the  tons 
and  tons  of  equipment  were  transferred 
to  another  means  of  conveyance — cov- 
ered wagons.  Drawn  by  52  teams  of 
oxen,  those  wagons  then  began  the  long 
trek  through  the  wilderness  to  Utah. 

The  hardships  and  the  labors  and  the 
frustrations  endured  by  that  heavily 
laden  caravan  struggling  across  the 
plains  and  through  the  mountains  would 
make  a  story  alone.  And  so  would  the 
painstaking  efforts  of  putting  the  foreign 
machinery  together  and  attempting  to 
make  it  function.  A  monument  to  this 
heroic  effort  today  stands  in  the  heart 
of  a  community  on  the  southern  edge  of 
Salt  Lake  City  known  as  "Sugar  House." 

The  lack  of  certain  essential  pieces  of 
equipment  and  the  lack  of  technical 
knowledge  about  the  intricacies  of  ex- 
tracting and  crystallizing  the  sugar 
found  in  sugar  beets  prevented  the  suc- 
cess of  this  first  valiant  effort  to  estab- 
lish the  beet  sugar  industry  in  Utah. 
Undaunted,  though,  those  sturdy  pio- 
neers persisted— and  in  1891  the  first 
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succes  if ul  beet  sugar  factory  in  the  State 
was  established  at  Lehi.  This  was  the 
first  sich  factory  in  the  United  States 
to  be  )uilt  entirely  of  American  equip- 
ment ( onstructed  by  American  workmen. 
Contiguously  since  then,  the  beet  sugar 
indust  -y  has  filled  an  important  place  in 
the  arrlcultural  and  industrial  life  of 
Utah. 

The  industry  in  Utah  and  throughout 
the  Vest  has,  of  course,  made  great 
strides  since  those  early  pioneering  days. 
Beet  iiugar  is  the  predominant  sugar 
throughout  the  West.  The  production 
from  learly  37,000  acres  in  Utah  this 
year  w  ill  be  processed  into  a  quantity  of 
unexcelled  sugar  that  will  supply  the 
needs  of  nearly  one  and  three-quarters 
million  Americans  for  a  full  calendar 
year.  In  addition,  in  the  salubrious  cli- 
mate c  f  the  southern  part  of  Utah,  farm- 
ers wi  1  produce  a  million  pound.s  of  a 
remarkable  sugar  beet  seed — nearly  10 
percer  t  of  all  the  sugar  beet  seed  u.sed 
by  grc  wers  in  22  States. 

The  U.S.  beet  sugar  industry  has 
shown  its  resiliency  to  adapt  itself  to 
Chang  ng  conditions.  The  Sugar  Act. 
which  regulates  the  marketing  and  pro- 
duction  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
has  m  et  the  stringent  tests  of  time — for 
more  ;han  a  quarter  century — because, 
as  I  p  >inted  out  earlier,  it  alio  has  been 
adapt  d  by  the  Congress  to  fit  the 
Chang  ng  needs  of  changing  conditions. 
This  \  'e  must  remember  as  we  consider 
the  sugar  legislation  which  must  be  con- 
siderei  by  the  Senate  in  the  remaining 
days  c  f  this  session. 

A  r(  view  of  our  Nation's  sugar  legisla- 
tion shows  that  although  sugar  tarifT.s 
had  b  «n  in  existence  almost  every  year 
since  ;he  beginning  of  our  Republic,  the 
first  g  enuinely  comprehensive  sugar  law- 
enacted  by  Congress  was  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Act  of  1934.  That  act  pro- 
vided for  a  processing  tax  on  sugar  and 
empowered  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  est  mate  consumption  needs  for  each 
calen<  ar  year  and  to  allocate  marketing 
quota  accordingly,  to  the  various  pro- 
ducin  ;  areas,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Yoi  will  recall  that  benefit  payments 
and  t  le  taxes  on  sugar  under  this  act 
were  ieclared  unconstitutional  in  1936: 
the  c  uota  provisions  nevertheless  had 
prove  1  so  basically  sound  that  they  were 
contirued  in  effect  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  extended  by  a  joint  res- 
olutio  n  of  Congress. 

Ne>t  came  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 
whicl:  continued  the  power  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  fix  quotas  with 
55.59  percent  of  the  total — but  not  less 
than  3,715,000  short  tons — allocated  to 
domestic  areas  and  44.41  percent  to  for- 
eign iireas.  Of  the  domestic  total,  beet 
sugar  received  a  41.72-percent  share  and 
maintend  cane  sugar  11.31  p>ercent.  Of 
the  fc  reign  total,  Cuba  received  a  64.41- 
perceiit  share. 

Th<  n  came  a  period  of  wartime  scar- 
city during  much  of  which  time,  though 
the  a;t  was  extended,  quotas  were  sus- 
pends d.  They  were  again  made  effective 
for  tlie  year  1948  by  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948.  The  new  act  differed  from  the 
previ<  us  1937  act,  as  amended,  by  estab- 
lishm;nt  of  fixed  tonnages  instead  of 
percentage  quotas  for  domestic  areas. 
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The  Philippine  quota  also  was  fixed  for 
certain  years.  Standards  were  revised 
for  setting  annual  consumption  esti- 
mates. The  quotas  for  other  foreign 
countries  were  determined  by  prorating 
the  consumption  estimate,  minus  the 
specific  quotas  mentioned,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  98.64  percent  for  Cuba  and  1  36 
percent  to  full  duty  countries.  Thus  we 
accorded  to  Cuba  the  prize  of  supplying 
nearly  all  of  the  potential  growth  in 
sugar  consumption  here.  This  was  done 
deliberately  as  a  means  of  assisting  Cuba 
in  making  a  gradual  rather  than  sudden 
reduction,  during  the  immediate  postwar 
years,  from  her  wartime  levels  of  sugar 
production  to  the  market  needs  of  peace- 
time. 

By  1956.  in  extending  and  amending 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1948,  we  found  it  equi- 
table to  restore  the  historic  right  of  do- 
mestic areas  to  share  in  supplying  in- 
creased consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States.  In  general,  55  percent  of 
any  excess  in  the  estimate  of  consump- 
tion over  the  approximate  consumption 
figure  of  early  1956  has  been  allotted  to 
the  domestic  areas;  45  percent  to  Cuba 
and  the  full-duty  countries.  Though 
this  represented  some  change  in  Cuba's 
temporary  postwar  position  in  our  mar- 
ket, she  has,  since  1957,  retained  roughly 
30-percent  participation  in  our  sugar 
consumption  growth. 

So  much  for  what,  in  brief,  has  been 
our  history  of  sugar  legislation.  What  of 
the  future?  What  adjustments  and 
changes  are  called  for  to  meet  existing 
and  near-term  conditions?  We  are  now 
squarely  up  against  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  our  sugar  quotas.  We  must 
make  adjustments  of  a  modernizing  sort. 
It  is  clearer  now  than  it  was  in  1956  that 
we  need  more  sugar  to  supply  our  in- 
creasing population.  It  is  more  clearly 
evident  now  than  it  was  then  that  our 
mainland  farmers  are  prepared  to  supply 
more  sugar,  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 
They  not  only  have  the  production  facil- 
ities available  for  additional  production; 
they  are  requesting,  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
but  not  greedy  increase  in  basic  quotas 
allocated  to  them. 

S.  3361  would  amend  202(a)  <1)  of  the 
1948  act,  to  increase  the  annual  basic 
beet  sugar  quota  from  1,800,000  tons  to 
1,950,000  tons  and  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  quota  from  500.000  tons  to  550.000 
tons.  These  proposed  increases  for  beet 
and  mainland  cane  sugar  should  be  re- 
garded as  minimums.  Actually,  in  very 
recent  years,  largely  because  of  popula- 
tion increase,  our  needs  have  expanded 
by  about  150.000  tons  per  year.  For  1960 
we  have  allotted  for  planting  75,000  more 
acres  in  sugar  beets  than  in  1959.  So. 
it  may  well  be  that  the  basic  quota  in- 
creases prop>osed  in  S.  3361  are  not  only 
a  minimum  but  actually  too  low.  In  con- 
siderable part  they  are  only  to  compen- 
sate domestic  producers  for  giving  up 
their  rights  to  possible  future  Puerto 
Rican  deficits.  During  the  past  3  years 
the  mainland  cane  quota  has  on  the 
average  received  40.000  tons  and  the  beet 
quota  has  received  130,000  tons  through 
reallocations  from  Puerto  Rico. 

Section  2<a)  of  S.  3361  sets  up.  step 
by  step,  the  order  of  priorities  for  areas 
and    countries   in   filling    any    deficits. 
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should  any  area  or  country  be  unable 
to  market  the  quota  or  proration  set  for 
it.  These  provisions  are  necessary  as 
administrative  gviidellnes,  but  I  assiime 
we  need  not  take  them  up  one  by  one 
here  today.  There  are  some  other  minor 
points  which  I  have  iwssed  over.  Two 
major  points  remain. 

Most  of  us  now  recognize,  reluctantly, 
that  there  Is  currently  widespread  insta- 
bility in  our  near  neighbor  and  long- 
time major  supplier  of  cane  sugar — 
Cuba.  This  seriously  jeopardizes  about 
one-third  of  our  annual  requirements. 
That  is  a  very  big  and  vitally  necessary 
share  of  the  total.  I  shall  not  today  dis- 
cuss this  problem  In  detail.  It  is  enough, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  the  act,  as  we  ex- 
tend and  amend  it,  must  provide  the 
power  to  act  swiftly  iX  sudden  and  un- 
expected events  imperil  the  assurance 
of  supplies  for  our  consumers. 

We  recognize  that  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  relations.  The  ad- 
ministration requested,  and  some  of  the 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  provide, 
power  for  the  President  to  cut  a  foreign 
sugar  quota  at  any  time  in  the  national 
interest  or  to  assure  supplies  for  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Although  we  recognize  that  point  of 
view  as  having  merit,  some  of  us,  for 
good  constitutional  and  legislative  rea- 
sons, hold  that  if  Congress  is  in  session, 
the  President  should  submit  his  findings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  for 
appropriate  action.  Hence,  by  section 
3  of  S.  3361,  section  408  of  the  act  would 
be  amended;  a  new  subsection  (b)  would 
provide  that  quotas  for  any  calendar 
year,  for  any  foreign  country — other 
than  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines — 
may  be  reduced  upon  a  finding  by  the 
President  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
in  the  national  interest,  or  to  insure 
adequate  supplies  of  sugar.  If  Congress 
is  not  in  session,  the  publication  of  the 
President's  proclamation  In  the  Federal 
Register  would  be  required.  If  Congress 
is  in  session,  Congress  is  to  be  notified 
of  the  findings  and  President's  recom-. 
mendations  for  implementing  such  find- 
ings, together  with  a  request  for  ap- 
propriate action.  These  alternative 
procedures  would  appear  to  take  care 
of  possible  contingencies  adequately. 

The  bill  provides  that  under  either 
alternative,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  authorized  to  obtain  replace- 
ment sugar  from  other  foreign  sources, 
if  a  reduction  in  any  foreign  quota 
should  be  of  such  size  that  replacement 
would  be  required. 

S.  3361  also  would  extend  the  act,  as 
amended,  for  the  usual  extension  period 
of  4  years.  This  has  distinct  advantages 
over  an  extension  of  only  1  year,  as  some 
have  proposed.  If  extended  for  only  1 
year,  the  domestic  Industry,  and  foreign 
producers  would  continue  under  great 
uncertainties,  whereas  what  is  needed  is 
adjustment  accompanied  by  a  high  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

The  sugar  program  has  worked  re- 
markably well  over  the  years.  It  has 
been  modernized  frwn  time  to  time.  It 
has  brought  a  degree  of  healthy  stability 
to  a  great  Industry  that  had  been  pre- 
viously plagued  by  more  than  Its  share 


of  business  uncertainties,  because  of  al- 
ternating periods  of  overabundance  and 
scarcity  in  world  supply.  The  dependa- 
bility of  supplies  and  the  diminishing  of 
wide  and  sudden  fiuctuatioos  In  prices 
achieved  under  the  program  have  like- 
wise been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the 
American  sugar  consumer. 

We  are  faced  now  with  tlie  necessity  of 
again  extending  and  modernizing  the 
law.  S.  3361  is  designed  to  provide  a 
program  of  adjustment  to  existing  reali- 
ties. I  am  confident  that  this  proposal 
will  permit  the  domestic  sugar  Industry 
to  continue  its  steady  march  forward 
and  that  the  amended  law  will  continue 
to  provide  the  American  sugar  consimier 
the  dependable  supplies  and  reasonable 
prtces  he  has  come  rightly  to  expect  and 
has  fully  enjoyed  under  the  U.S.  sugar 
program.  And  yet  by  enacting  S. 
3361  we  will  not  be  closing  our  eyes  to  the 
volatile  situation  in  the  Caribbean;  we 
will,  instead,  be  providing  our  Govern- 
ment with  the  fiexibility  it  urgently  needs 
to  deal  with  unpredictable  and  poten- 
tially dangerous  possibilities. 


CONSERVATION  OP  UTAH'S  WATER 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  address- 
ing the  Senate  on  previous  occasions,  I 
have  emphasized  the  very  great  popula- 
tion increase  that  is  taking  place  in  my 
State  of  Utah,  and  the  consequent  In- 
creased use  of  Utah  resovu-ces.  Reliable 
estimates  forecast  that  there  will  be  at 
least  a  50-percent  increase  in  Utah's  pop- 
ulation by  1980,  and  that  by  the  year  2000 
we  should  expect  a  good  deal  more  than 
twice  as  many  people  as  we  now  have  In 
the  State. 

This  growth  is  a  source  of  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  us.  We  feel  that  It  meas- 
ures oiu:  well-being  and  prosperity.  We 
believe  also  that  in  a  very  real  sense,  it 
is  a  measure  of  the  contribution  that  we 
make  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  Nation  and  to  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  United  States  in  foreign  relations. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  aspect  to 
this  growth,  that  is,  the  demands  that  it 
makes  on  natural  resources.  Utah  is 
blessed  with  a  great  variety  of  natiu-al 
resources  and  they  are  the  foundation  of 
our  economic  development.  The  use  of 
our  soil,  our  minerals,  and  our  forests  is 
the  economic  base  on  which  we  have  built 
a  sound  structure  of  processing  and  man- 
ufacturing industries.  Utah's  natural 
resource  wealth  is  the  key  to  the  future 
well-being  of  the  enlarged  population 
that  fs  forecast  for  oxu-  State. 

One  essential  natural  resource,  how- 
ever, is  limited  and  its  use  must  be  guided 
by  the  most  careful  conservation  prin- 
ciples. Water  is  the  main  focus  of  our 
attention  because  it  is  so  critical  to  com- 
munity development  as  well  as  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  Utah,  perhaps  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  almost  any  other 
area  of  the  continent,  we  concentrate 
on  conservative  water  management. 

We  are  now  at  the  threshold  of  major 
advances  in  the  conservation  of  Utah's 
water  resources.  The  Colorado  River 
storage  project  offers  the  opporttmlty  to 
aline  water  supplies  with  water  require- 
ments in  the  State's  growing  population 


and  economy.  liCainstem  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs win  make  usable  the  great  floods 
that  DOW  waste  away  unused.  Utah  and 
the  other  States  of  the  upper  basin  have 
a  new  horizon  of  development  as  a  result 
of  water  conservaticm  by  the  storage 
project  reservoirs.  At  another  time.  I 
hope  to  discuss  more  fully  how  the  water 
conservation  that  is  accomplished  by  the 
project  reservoirs  will  provide  a  basis 
for  economic  development  of  the  region. 

In  another  way.  also,  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  will  make  possible 
important  water  conservation  results. 
By  this  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  project 
p>ower  can  be  a  means  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  Utah's  limited  water  re- 
sources. Electric  power  generated  at  the 
large  and  efficient  project  plants  as  an  in- 
cident of  their  storage  and  river  regula- 
tion functions  can  replace  other  power 
that  Involves  wasteful  dissipation  of 
water  needed  for  consmnptive  uses. 

In  past  years,  before  the  present  in- 
tensive development  of  Utah,  electric- 
power  requirements  were  supplied  in 
many  localities  by  hydroelectric  plants 
located  on  streams  flowing  into  the  Great 
Basin.  At  the  time  when  these  plants 
were  built,  they  represented  an  efficient 
lise  of  resources:  and,  even  now,  many  of 
them  provide  low-cost  generation — that 
is,  they  are  low  cost  in  monetary  terms. 
Regrettably,  however,  many  of  these 
plants  are  generating  electricity  by  pass- 
ing water  that  would  be  far  more  valu- 
able to  the  State  and  the  Nation  if  it 
were  stored  for  higher  uses.  Much  of 
the  water  that  is  passed  through  the 
tuibines  of  these  plants  will  be  urgently 
needed  for  human,  agricultural,  and  in- 
dustrial purposes;  and  It  would  be  desir- 
able to  conserve  it  for  those  uses.  With 
the  continuing  and  greatly  accelerated 
growth  of  the  State,  we  must  find  the 
means  for  accomplishing  such  conserva- 
tion objectives. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope — one  shared  by 
many  of  my  fellow  citizens — that  in  time 
the  low-cost  power  generated  by  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  dams  will 
replace  the  power  from  these  older  plants 
on  the  tributary  streams.  This  would 
make  it  possible  to  store  the  flows  of  the 
tributary  streams,  so  that  they  could  be 
utilized  for  beneficial  consumptive  re- 
quirements. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  engineering 
and  economic  details  that  will  need  to 
be  worked  out  in  a  program  to  consene 
water  by  replacing  wasteful  generation 
on  the  tributaries  of  the  Great  Basin 
with  energy  from  the  Colorado  storage 
project.  Those  who  study  these  prob- 
lems encourage  me  to  believe  that  such 
substitution  may  be  practical,  and  that 
it  can  result  in  substantial  water  saving 
without  adversely  affectiixg  the  present 
users  of  the  small  plants  that  would  be 
retired.  In  fact,  I  have  heard  an  esti- 
mate that  the  water  savings  that  might 
be  made  possible  by  this  means  may  oe 
of  the  order  of  1  miUion  acre-feet. 

Essential  to  this  effort  is  the  avail- 
ability of  Utah's  full  share  of  the  project 
power  at  the  lowe^  cost  that  is  con- 
sistent with  repayment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  in  the  project,  includ- 
ing the  participating  irrigation  projects 
that,  by  the  authorizing  legislation,  are 
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an  integral  part  of  the  project's  financial 
structure.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  very 
close  attention  is  now  being  given  in 
Utah  to  the  arrangements  for  marketing 
project  power  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  its  deUvery  to  preference  users. 
Over  200,000  people  in  Utah  are  now 
served  by  the  preference  custc«ners,  in- 
cluding 4  rural  electrification  coop- 
eratives and  35  municipally  owned  and 
operated  systems.  The  present  require- 
ments of  the  preference  customer  group 
amount  to  more  than  100.000  kUowatts. 
and  it  is  forecast  that  by  1980  they  will 
amount  to  more  than  280,000  kilowatts. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  I  expressed  the  gratifica- 
tion felt  in  my  State  over  the  Depart- 
ment's announcement  of  the  power  mar- 
keting program  and  the  proposal  to  take 
the  first  steps  toward  construction  of  a 
transmission  system  to  bring  the  power 
to  load  centers.  This  announcement  is 
in  the  form  of  a  press  release;  and  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  release  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  immediately  following  my 
remarks,  my  letter  to  Secretary  Seaton. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  my  letter 
requests  Secretary  Seaton's  comments 
on  apparent  discrepancies  between  the 
Department's  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed transmission  system  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  were  announced  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Department.  Those  prin- 
ciples seem  to  be  designed  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  the  power  needs  of  pref- 
erence customers  and  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  revenues  adequate  for  project 
payout,  including  the  financial  assistance 
to  participating  irrigation  projects.  It 
is  deeply  troubling  to  detect  what  seems 
to  be  a  departure  from  those  objectives, 
as  revealed  in  the  latest  power  marketing 
proposal.  Among  other  damaging  ef- 
fects, this  divergence  from  the  principles 
might  defeat  the  program  to  conserve 
water  that  I  discussed  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  statement.  Naturally,  this  is  of 
great  concern  in  my  State. 

In  order  to  provide  full  information  on 
the  matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  final  ex- 
hibit, following  this  statement,  the  Jan- 
uary 19.  1960,  letter  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  announcing  the  principles 
which  would  govern  distribution  of  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.> 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
statement  I  have  highlighted  some  of 
the  more  urgent  current  problems  of  con- 
cern to  my  State.  I  expect  to  follow  up 
in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary  to 
effect  an  equitable  solution  that  will  con- 
tribute to  full  and  conservative  use  of 
resources.    This  objective  is  absolutely 
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al  to  the  present  and  future  de- 
of  Utah. 


Exhibit  1 
RivzR  Storagk  Pro-iict  Power  Var- 
Arka  and  CJrotria  announcid 
marketing  area  within  which  the  hy- 
■Ic  power  to  be  generated  at  multi- 
dams  of  the  Colorado  River  storage 
will   be   sold   and    utilized    and    the 
,  ijnder  which  the  pnawer  will  be  sold 
tpproved    and    announced     today    by 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton. 
Seaton  also  approved  use  of  the 
system  shown  on  the  attached 
the  basis  for  the   establishment  of 
84hedu1es  for   project  power   and   as   a 
to  evaluate  proposals  for  wheeling 
over  existing  or  proposed  exten- 
private  utility  lines. 

of  transmission  lines  to  the 

3f  Glen  Canyon  would  be  dependent 

receipt    of   specific     assurances     that 

sold  there  could  be  withdrawn  under 

criteria  to  meet  future  p>ower  needs  in 

r  or  northern  division. 

marketing  area  as  established  will  be 

Into  two  divisions : 

division  to  consist  of  the  States 
New  Mexico,  Utah,   and   Wyo- 
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division   to  consist  of   State  of 

.  that  part  of  the  State  of  Nevada  in 

Lincoln,    and    Nye    Counties,    which 

the  southern  portion  of  the  State. 

tHat  part  of  the  State  of  California  east 

115th  degree  of  longitude  or  generally 

contiguous  to  the  Colorado  River. 

basic    principles    approved    as    broad 

for  the  marketing  of  power  within 

mirket  area  are : 

rence   customer   requirements   will 

flllled   first  and    any   power   in   excess   of 

needs   will   be   sold   to   nonpreference 

custoijiers    by    short-term    contracts.      Firm 

in   this    latter    category   will    be   first 

to    nonpreference    customers  in   the 

orthtrn  division. 

I;  ililally  preference  customer  allotments 

northern  division,  to  the  extent  proj- 

lyer  Is  available,  be  sufficient  to  serve 

1965  net  requirements,  as  determined 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

oject    production    through    1965    not 

quilled    by    preference    customers    in    the 

division    to    be    allotted    to    serve 

nee   customer  load.s   In   the  southern 


,islc  n. 

/it  appropriate  Intervals,  but  not  to  ex- 
years  and  beginning  with  July  1,  1963, 
Secretary  reappraise  the  requirements  for 
>ower   and   energy   of    preference    cus- 
In  the  northern  division  and,  to  the 
power  becomes  available,  make  addl- 
allotments    to    satisfy    their    require - 
Power   for   this   purpose   to   be   ob- 
from  the  following  sources  In   order 
priority : 


Sale  of  available  unsold  energy. 
Recapture   after  reasonable   notice   of 
>ower    and    energy   under    contract    to 

ce  customers. 

Recapture   after   reasonable   notice   of 

>ower    and    energy    under   contract    to 

nee    customers    in    the    southern    dl- 

;  provided,  that  recapture  of  firm  power 

eaergy  Initially  sold  to  preference  cus- 

In    the    southern    division    to    cease 

remaining  commitments  of  firm  power 

energy    to   the    southern   division   have 

educed  to  amounts  not  exceeding  ap- 

7  percent  of  project  capability 

the   winter   months   and   20   percent 

capability    during    the    summer 

Project    capability    is   defined    for 

pfurpose  aa  the  dependable  capacity  (re- 

by    transmission    losses    to    delivery 

)  of  storage  project  powerplants  as  de- 

from    reservoir    elevations.      The 
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winter  maximum  of  approximately  7  percent 
be  adjusted  downward  and  the  summer  max- 
imum of  approximately  20  percent  to  be  ad- 
Justed  upward  as  the  difference  between  the 
aummer  and  winter  peak  loads  of  the  north- 
ern division  may  Indicate. 

Prior  to  initiation  of  construction  of  trans- 
mission lines  Into  the  southern  division,  cr 
In  the  alternative,  of  arrangements  for  de- 
livery of  power  to  customers  In  that  division 
by  other  means,  specific  assurances  shall  be 
obtained  from  prospective  customers  In  the 
southern  division  that  the  principle  of  recap- 
ture set  out  above  will  be  applicable  to  allot- 
ments to.  and  contracts  for,  the  sale  of 
power  to  such  customers. 

5.  Project  power  Is  not  to  be  sold  to  a 
preference  cusU)mer  for  sale  or  exchange  to 
a  nonpreference  customer  for  resale. 

6.  Delivery  of  power  will  be  made  at  the 
voltage  of  the  project  transmission  system, 
le.  230  and  or  138  kllovolts,  115  kllovolts, 
eJtcopt  that  deliveries  of  power  may  be  made 
at  lower  transmission  voltages  at  those  de- 
livery points  at  the  powerplants  to  custo- 
mers already  having  a  lower  voltage  level 
established  for  their  system  at  the  point  of 
delivery. 

7.  Delivery  of  power  to  customers  be  made 
at  the  Identified  delivery  points,  or  at  such 
others  as  may  be  finally  established  by  the 
Secretary.  All  costs  for  delivery  of  power 
beyond  such  delivery  points  to  be  borne  by 
the  customers 

Secretary  Seaton  stressed  that  the  market- 
ing of  power  in  the  southern  area  under  the 
safeguard  of  withdrawal  when  needed  to 
meet  growing  loads  in  the  northern  area 
will  be  of  great  economic  advantage  to  the 
project  The  diversity  In  peak  loads  as  be- 
tween the  southern  area  and  the  northern 
area  will  enable  the  Government  to  market  a 
greater  amount  of  Glen  Canyon  firm  power 
than  would  be  possible  If  power  were 
marketed  In  the  northern  area  only. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  further  con- 
sideration would  be  given  to  the  transmis- 
sion line  requirements  from  Glen  Canyon 
to  the  Sigurd,  Utah,  area.  Proposals  have 
been  made  by  preference  customer  groups 
U)  provide  service  to  this  area  by  construc- 
tion of  the  additional  necessary  facilities 
Later  consideration  will  determine  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  propKJsals.  In  the  event 
they  prove  Impractical,  the  project  system 
would  be  modified  to  include  service  to  that 
area. 

Determinat!  n  of  the  firm  power  supply 
will  be  based  on  the  average  (190^59)  gen- 
eration augmented  by  pxirchase  of  off-F>eak 
energy  during  years  of  less  than  average 
flow. 

Secretary  Seaton  acted  on  recommenda- 
tions of  Commissioner  of  Reclamation  Floyd 
E.  Domlny.  These  were  approved  Tuesday. 
May  17.  by  Acting  Secretary  Elmer  F  Ben- 
nett. Commissioner  Domlny  also  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  technical  aspects  of 
operational  advantage  would  accrue  by  rea- 
son of  the  necessary  Interconnection  be- 
tweeji  the  Federal  power  producing  plants 
of  the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
the  Federal  hydroelectric  projects  In  the 
lower  Colorado  River  Basin. 

Commissioner  Domlny  added  that  the  Sec- 
retary's approval  cleared  the  way  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  complete  studies 
necessary  to  determine  power  rates  and  also 
Its  analysis  of  transmission  line  construc- 
tion proposals  by  private  utilities  In  the 
area.  He  said  that  applications  to  purchase 
power  would  be  Invited  from  the  preference 
customers  at  a  later  date  following  determi- 
nation of  power  rates. 

Authorizing  legislation  for  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Elsenhower  In  1956.  The  storage  project  In- 
cludes four  major  storage  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, of  which  three  will  have  hydroelectric 
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plants.  They  are:  Glen  Canyon  Dam,  on  the 
Colorado  River  In  northern  AiiBona.  started 
in  19M,  first  power  anticipated  to  be  avail- 
able In  1964.  ultimate  Installed  capacity, 
900,000  kilowatts;  Flaming  Gorge,  on  the 
Green  River  In  nortliern  Utah,  started  in 
1957.  first  power  anticipated  to  be  available 
in  1963  ultimate  Installed  capctclty  108.000 
kilowatu:  Curecantl  Unit,  consisting  off  a 
series  of  dams  on  the  Gunnison  River  In 
Colorado,  funds  to  Initiate  construction  re- 
quested In  1961  fiscal  year  budget,  total  in- 
stalled capacity  estimated  at  about  160.000 
Icilowatts. 

A  map  showing  the  proi>08ed  transmission 
svstem  is  attached. 


ExHiBrr  2 

May  31.  1960. 
Hon.  Frrd  a.  Seaton, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretaxt:  It  was  gratifying  to 
receive  notice  of  your  determination  of  the 
marketing  area  for  Colorado  River  storage 
project  power.  This  action  provides  the  basis 
on  which  power  users  can  proceed  with  plans 
for  securing  the  power  sv^ppllee  that  are  ur- 
gently needed  In  Utah  and  the  other  States 
in  the  basin. 

Commendable  also  Is  the  proposal  to  start 
construction  of  the  CR8P  transnrlaslon  sys- 
tem. With  the  current  progress  on  the  re- 
servoirs and  powerplants.  It  Is  essential  that 
transmission  system  construction  move 
ahead  promptly  so  that  the  power  can  be 
marketed  at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  marketing  arrange- 
ments, however,  are  not  clear  to  me  and  I 
will  appreciate  your  views  on  the  following 
matters. 

In  January,  the  Department  announced 
five  principles  governing  plans  for  the  CRSP 
transmission  system.  These  principles,  as  I 
understand  them,  provide  that  the  sjrstem 
shall  have  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver  pro- 
ject power  to  preference  customers,  that  It 
win  provide  for  Integration  of  the  CRSP 
powerplants  with  other  Federal  generation, 
that  charges  for  marketing  will  not  adversely 
affect  project  feasibility,  payout,  and  assist- 
ance to  Irrigation,  and  that  delivery  arrange- 
ments shall  be  comparable  with  those  on 
other  Federal  systems. 

A  first  question,  therefore,  is  how  the  De- 
partment reconciles  those  principles  with  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  transmission  system 
does  not  Include  a  direct  connection  north- 
ward from  the  Glen  Canyon  powerplant  to 
serve  the  many  preference  customers  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  State  between  the  Glen 
Canyon  powerplant  and  Heber.  This  ques- 
tion Is  all  the  more  troubling  in  view  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Co.  to 
charge  1.56  mills  per  kllowatt-bour  for  wheel- 
ing project  power.  That  proposal,  further- 
more, is  conditioned  on  delivery  at  138,000 
volts  which,  according  to  my  Information, 
is  less  advantageous  to  preference  customers 
than  the  lower  voltages  provided  under  the 
delivery  arrangements  In  effect  on  other 
Ft-deral  systems. 

Other  questions  have  to  do  with  the  rela- 
Mon  to  project  finances.  Testimony  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  preference  users  points 
out  that  with  CRSP  power  delivered  at  6  mills 
per  kilowatt-hour,  an  all-Federal  system 
would  produce  over  $1  bUlion  assistance  to 
irrigation,  but  that  this  assistance  would  be 
reduced  by  >637  million  if  charges  moist  be 
paid  wheeling  over  non-Federal  lines.  Again 
this  raises  the  question  of  reconciling  the 
Department's  January  principles  with  the 
omission  of  lines  through  central  and  south- 
ern Utah. 

I  win  appreciate  receiving  your  clarifica- 
tion and  comments  on  these  matters. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  B.  Mobs. 

U.S.  Senator. 


Exhibit  3 

U.S.  Departmxht  or  ths  Itmaxoa, 

BtntEAU  or  Rbclamatiom, 
Rbgionai.  OmcK,  Rroion  4, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  January  19.  I960. 
Mr.  K.  M.  Nauohton, 

President  and  General  Manager.  Utah  Fower 
A  Light  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Mr.  Nauohton:  Your  letter  of  Sep- 
tem.ber  29  presented  to  us  efficiently  the  pre- 
liminary plan  for  transmission  lines  proposed 
by  the  five  named  public  utilities.  You  are 
aware  of  the  several  meetings  and  discus- 
sions that  have  been  held  among  Interested 
parties  subsequent  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 29  and  your  presentation  of  October  1.  I 
am  sure  that  you  are  also  aware  of  the  studies 
currently  being  made  cooperatively  among 
the  public  service  companies,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  preference  customer 
groups.  We  feel  the  studies  now  vmderway 
are  particularly  Important  and  pertinent  as 
they  are  aimed  at  determining  the  appro- 
priate tranShilsslon  system  which  should  be 
constructed  regardless  of  who  might  con- 
struct any  portion  thereof. 

We  will  continue  to  give  the  proposal  of 
the  five  utilities  careful  consideration.  In 
doing  this  we  will  consider  the  proposal  In 
the  light  of  our  usual  policy  and  practice  as 
well  as  the  full  context  of  the  pertinent 
statements  contained  in  congressional  com- 
mittee reports,  such  as  House  Document  No. 
1087,  84th  Congress.  The  latter  contains  the 
following: 

"Their  (the  utlUtles)  fH-oposal  provides 
essentially  that  the  Secretary  construct  the 
backbone  transmission  lines  connecting 
major  powerplants  of  the  project  and  that 
use  be  made  of  the  existing  systems  of  the 
companies  and  additions  thereto  to  marke^ 
the  power. 

"The  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the  policy 
expressed  by  the  Congress  for  many  years  in 
appropriation  acts  and  elsewhere  whereby 
the  Federal  Government  builds  the  basic 
backbone  transmission  system  and  distribu- 
tion Is  made  through  existing  systems  where 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  worked  out. 

"Therefore,  the  committee  expects  the  pro- 
posal by  the  private  power  companies  for 
cooperation  in  the  development  to  be  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  electric  power  and  energy 
of  the  project  to  be  marketed,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, through  the  facilities  of  the  electric 
utilities  operating  In  the  area,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  power  preference  laws  are 
compMed  vsrlth  and  project  repayment  and 
consumer  power  rates  are  not  adversely 
affected." 

The  observations  of  the  committee  parallel 
the  longstanding  policy  of  the  Department 
which  has  been  to  construct  the  backbone 
transmission  lines  while  utilizing  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable  the  lines  of  others  for  mar- 
keting. This  approach  has  been  followed 
many  times  to  the  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

While  the  present  proposal  would  Involve 
the  utilities  in  the  construction  of  backbone 
lines,  and  we  perceive  a  number  of  techiflcal 
and  economic  problenas  in  this  phase  of  the 
proposal,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  fact 
alone  should  disqualify  the  plan  from  fur- 
ther consideration  in  the  light  of  the  over- 
riding legal  and  policy  considerations  here- 
tofore noted.  These  considerations  require 
the  evaluation  of  the  proposal  under  the 
following  principles : 

1.  Lines  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
assure  delivery  of  available  power. 

2  There  must  be  no  interference  with  the 
ability  of  the  Bureau  to  serve  preference 
customers  to  the  extent  they  would  be  served 
by  federally  constructed  lines. 

3.  Backbone  lines  must  provide  suitable 
integration  among  Federal  project  power 
facilities  at  the  time  required  to  meet  proj- 


ect objectives,  and  project  use  must  at  all 
times  be  the  overriding  consideration. 

4.  Charges  made  for  delivery  of  power  must 
not  adversely  affect  project  feasibility  and 
payout,  and  particularly  must  be  such  as 
not  to  reduce  quantity  or  timing  of  Irriga- 
tion assistance. 

5.  If  utilities  construct  the  backbone  high- 
voltage  transmission  lines,  they  must  accept 
also  the  responsibility  of  providing  trans- 
mission for  delivery  at  lower  Toltagee  to  load 
centers  of  preference  customers  to  the  same 
extent  as  would  prevail  under  a  federally 
constructed  system. 

The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  stated 
principles  are  basically  technical  In  nature, 
although  there  is  a  relationship  between 
principle  2  and  principle  5.  Principle  4  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  project  feasibility  In  all 
of  Its  ramifications.  Principle  5  has  In  it  an 
element  of  feasibility  as  well  as  assurance  of 
full  compliance  with  preference  customer 
laws.  We  would  be  glad  to  dlsctus  the  full 
application,  meaning,  and  imderstandlng  of 
these  principles  with  representatives  of  the 
utilities  and  the  preference  customers.  States, 
and  others  at  an  early  opportunity,  if  you 
believe  such  discussion  to  be  desirable. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.G.  Larson. 
Regional  Director. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  s^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mire],  who  wishes  to  speak  briefly  and 
to  request  that  certain  matters  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California. 


GENEVA  TEST  BAN  CONFERENCE 
MUST  NOT  BE  VICTIM  OF  SUM- 
MIT FAILURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Geneva  conference  on  suspending  nu- 
clear tests,  one  of  the  world's  great  hopes 
for  peace,  must  not  become  a  casualty  of 
the  summit  explosion. 

Fortunately  for  the  hopes  of  the  world, 
there  are  Indications  that  the  Geneva 
negotiations  are  continuing  to  progress 
In  spite  of  the  summit  collapse.  The 
delegates  from  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  reconvening 
after  a  2-week  recess,  avoided  recrimina- 
tions, bluster,  and  other  possible  echoes 
from  Paris,  and  got  right  back  to  work 
at  the  hard  task  of  assembling  a  work- 
able inspection  system  which  will  provide 
safeguards  against  concealed  testing. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  the 
British  delegate,  Sir  Michael  Wright,  de- 
scribed the  meeting,  which  was  the  206th 
session  in  the  19-month-long  negotia- 
tions, as  "a  businesslike  meeting  in  a 
noncontroversial  atmosphere."  while 
Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin,  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ator, termed  the  atmosphere  of  the  meet- 
ing "as  usual." 

The  main  topic  under  discussion  was 
the  recently  announced  $55  million  U.S. 
seismological  research  program  involving 
nuclear  blasts  to  sharpen  underground 
detection  apparatus,  which  has  been 
named  "Project  Vela."  Tsarapkin  asked 
for  guarantees  and  safeguards  that  nu- 
clear explosions  set  off   under  Project 
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Vela  would  not  serve  in  weapons  develop- 
ment. He  also  asked  that  effective  con- 
trols for  a  test  ban  be  f otind,  and  called 
on  the  United  States  to  make  prc«>osals 
in  this  direction. 

The  New  York  Times  noted: 

The  Soviet  negotiator  put  the  request  In 
Buch  a  way,  however,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
asking  tor  no  more  than  the  normal  guar- 
antees that  both  sides  would  expect  of  each 
other  to  assure  that  all  undertakings  were 
observed. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  bluster 
and  tough  talk  that  has  so  alarmed  the 
peaceful  peoples  of  the  world,  these  signs 
of  reasonable  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion are  profoundly  welcome.  Here  in 
Washington  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
assure  our  spokesmen,  led  by  our  highly 
skilled  principal  delegate,  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  that  we  support  their  ef- 
forts to  overcome  the  remaining  ob- 
stacles which  stand  in  the  way  of  an  ef- 
fective treaty. 

The  New  York  Times  for  May  28  re- 
ports that  President  Eisenhower  has  al- 
ready emphasized  that  nuclear  explo- 
sions connected  with  Project  Vela  "would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  weapons  devel- 
opment." This  assurance  is  clearly 
fundamental  to  maintaining  the  step- 
by-step  progress  that  has  been  made  at 
the  Geneva  talks. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  portion  of  the  President  s  speech  to 
the  Nation  on  May  25,  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed our  responsibility  to  pursue  the 
cause  of  peace.  Here  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent said : 

Concerning  the  second  part  of  our  policy — 
relations  with  the  Soviets — we  and  all  the 
world  realize,  despite  our  recent  disappoint- 
ment, that  progress  toward  the  goal  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  easing  the  cause  of  ten- 
sions, and  reduction  of  armaments  Is  as 
necessary  as  ever. 

We  shall  continue  these  peaceful  efforts. 
Including  participation  In  the  existing  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  these 
negotiations  we  have  made  some  progress. 
We  are  prepared  to  preserve  and  build  on  It. 
The  allied  Paris  communique  and  my  own 
statement  on  returning  to  the  United  States 
should  have  made  this  abundantly  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Government. 

We  conduct  these  negotiations  not  on  the 
basis  of  surface  harmony  nor  are  we  deterred 
by  bad  deportment.  We  approached  them  as 
a  careful  search  for  common  interests  be- 
tween the  Western  allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  specific  problems. 

I  have  In  mind,  particularly,  the  nuclear 
test  and  disarmament  negotiations.  We 
shall  not  back  away,  on  account  of  recent 
events,  from  the  efforts  or  commitments 
that  we  have  undertaken. 

Nor  shall  we  relax  our  search  for  new 
means  of  reducing  the  risk  of  war  by  mis- 
calculation, and  of  achieving  verifiable  arms 
control. 

These  are  fine  words,  and  I  have  every 
hope  that  we  shall  continue  to  give  them 
their  full  meaning  in  the  difficult  weeks 
ahead.  We  shall  need  every  ounce  of 
patience  and  perseverence  at  our  com- 
mand if  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  great 
task  of  achieving  a  test  ban,  which  is 
the  fundamental  basis  on  which  all 
future  efforts  toward  meaningful  dis- 
armament must  rest. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal recently  published  a  fine,  well- 
informed  article  on  the  subject  of  seis- 
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mologjcal,  or  earthquake,  research  and 
how  itlrelates  to  the  policing  of  a  possible 
nucle^'-test  ban.  The  reporter,  Mr. 
Jerry  BL  Bishop,  has  done  a  masterful 
job  in  gathering  information  from  Gov- 
ernme  it  and  private  earthquake  experts, 
in  dea  ;ribing  the  crucial  warning  activi- 
ties wt  ich  earthquake  report  centers  now 
carry  m.  and  in  relating  this  to  the  re- 
search that  needs  to  be  done  under 
Projec  t  Vela. 

One  dramatic  example  of  earthquake 
warning  received  publicity  last  week, 
when !  dentists  spotted  tidal  waves  head- 
ing f o;  •  Hawaii  as  long  as  6  hours  before 
they  struck,  as  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  recently  said.  This 
gave  residents  of  lovl&jnd  areas  time  to 
flee  to  higher  ground,  thus  saving  count- 
less thousands  of  lives,  although  many 
lives  ^  ere  lost. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Bishop's  article 
gives  he  most  complete  description  of 
Project  Vela  that  I  have  seen.  It  also 
recorc  s  the  views  and  opinions  of  key 
scient  sts  on  the  feasibility  of  achieving 
a  sufB  jiently  policed  test  ban. 

In  crder  to  bring  this  comprehensive, 
well-vritten  article  to  the  attention  of 
the  Sinate,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oi  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  26.  1960) 
Bombs  and  Quakes:  Earthquake  Scientists 
Prepvre  for  New  Task:  Polici.ng  Nuclear 
Ban— Thet  Study  Differences  in  Shock 
Wavb.  Plan  To  Put  Seismograph  Under 
Oce;in — Recording  Chile's  Quakes 

(By  Jerry  E.  Bishop) 

An  c  bscure  sector  of  science,  seismology,  is 
suddenly  being  blasted  into  world  attention. 

In  t  le  next  several  hours,  as  it  has  been 
doing  'or  the  past  several  days,  it  could  play 
a  lifesiivlng  role:  Detecting  within  moments 
the  eirthquakes  that  continue  to  rock 
southern  Chile,  and  flashing  tidal  wave 
warnlr  gs  to  Hawailans,  Japanese,  and  other 
populfi  tlons  at  the  edge  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  tlie  next  several  months,  It  will  be  con- 
centra  ;lng  on  a  very  different  life-and-death 
mattei :  Seismic  experiments  which  may  be- 
come 1  he  key  to  whether  there  will  ever  be 
an  Int  srnational  ban  on  testing  man's  own 
versioii  of  the  earthquake,  the  nuclear  bomb. 

This  week  seismologists  scattered  in  such 
places  as  Huancayo.  Peru:  Sitka,  Alaska;  and 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  were  suddenly  alerted  by  a 
clanging  bell  attached  to  their  seismographs. 
The  b<  11  Indicated  that  Chile,  already  suffer- 
ing fr  )m  three  distinct  quakes,  had  been 
hit  by  a  fourth  which  had  sent  shock  waves 
reverb  irating  through  the  earth  so  power- 
fully that  their  delicate  scientific  tools  had 
been  knocked  out  of  commission.  Word  was 
flasnec  to  the  Pacific  Earthquake  Report 
Center,  run  by  the  U.S.  Coast  and  GeodPtic 
Surve] ,  in  Ewa,  Hawaii.  A  sea  wave  advi- 
sory was  afriost  immediately  issued,  telling 
Hawai  ansto  listen  to  their  radios.  Six  hours 
later  t  le  sea  wave  had  definitely  been  spotted 
by  a  iietwork  of  tide  stations — notably  the 
one  in  Valparaiso,  Chile — and  a  warning  was 
broadcast  for  Hawailans  to  head  for  high 
land.  Six  hours  after  that  the  tidal  wave 
smash  ;d  through  Hilo  and  other  areas,  with 
enorm  JUS  property  destruction. 
LIVES  saved 

"If  no  one  had  paid  attention  to  our  warn- 
ing, tl  e  death  toll  would  have  been  tremen- 
dous." says  Lt.  G.  E.  Haraden,  head  of  the 
Honolulu  Magnetic  Observatory's  Sea  Wave 
Warm  ig  Service.  As  it  was,  nearly  three 
score  n'ho  missed  or  ignored  the  warning  are 


dead  or  missing.  Some  200  were  loet  In 
Japan  and  Okinawa,  though  messages  of  the 
coming  peril  were  dliq>atched  there. 

Today,  and  for  the  next  several  days,  the 
seismologists  will  keep  eyes  glued  to  seismo- 
graphs for  signs  of  further  disasters.  Even 
yesterday,  6  days  after  the  first  quake  in 
Chile,  upheavals  In  the  area  were  contin- 
uing. Seismographs  In  Washington.  DC, 
and  near  New  York  City,  for  Instance,  yes- 
terday recorded  further  quakes  In  Chile. 

This  dramatic  use  of  seismology,  fortu- 
nately, is  rare.  It  docs,  however,  illustrate 
the  workings  of  seismology  and  one  of  its 
most  important  uses.  In  the  next  few 
month.s.  Americans  are  destined  to  hear  even 
more  about  this  obscure  offshoot  of  geo- 
physics, the  study  of  the  earth. 

DETECTING    NUCLEAR    BLASTS 

Because  seismologists  are  expyerts  In  de- 
tecting and  studying  subterranean  shock 
waves  they  are  being  asked  to  put  their 
earthquake  knowledge  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  detecting  hidden,  underground 
nuclear  explosions.  These  are  the  explo- 
sions that  might  be  used  to  cheat  on  an 
International  ban  on  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Unless  these  underground  explo- 
sions can  be  detected,  it  would  be  almost 
inipoesible  to  pKjlice  such  a  ban. 

Negotiations  between  the  Russiaiis,  British 
and  Americans  are  now  going  on  in  Geneva 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement  ban- 
ning atom  weapons  tests,  and  to  work  out 
a  .scheme  for  detection  of  violations. 

While  there  are  some  reports  these  talks 
are  close  to  the  same  fate  as  the  summit 
mectir.g,  US  atomic  officials  are  not  so 
pessimistic.  "The  Russians  seem  to  want  a 
tc.=  t  ban  pretty  badly  and  I  don't  think  they 
w.mt  to  see  the  talks  collapse,"  says  one 
off.cia!. 

President  Elsenhower  last  night  said,  "We 
shall  continue  these  peaceful  efforts."  In  his 
radio  and  TV  report  to  the  Nation  on  the 
sunimit  failure  he  mentioned  the  nuclear 
test  negotiations,  stating  that  "we  will  not 
back  away,  on  account  of  recent_  events, 
from  the  efforts  or  commitments  that  we 
have  undertaken,"  indicating  the  United 
States  is  still  sticking  to  its  proposal  for  a 
ban  on  large  atomic  weapons  blasts. 

Knowing  the  increasing  Importance  of 
atomic  blast  detection,  whether  or  not  there 
is  an  agreement  with  the  Reds,  the  United 
States  is  launching  a  hurrled-up  selamologl- 
cal  research  program  into  both  atomic  explo- 
sions and  earthquakes  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  detection  of  underground  nuclear 
blasts.  Its  aim  will  be  to  check  new  theories 
on  how  to  distinguish  from  afar  between 
quakes  and  explosions,  lliis  inability  to  tell 
the  two  apart  is  now  the  main  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  finding  a  foolproof  method  of 
spotting  underground  nuclear   blasts. 

PROJECT  VELA 

Details  of  this  research  program,  going 
under  the  code  name  of  Project  Vela,  have 
not  been  disclosed.  But  the  program  is  be- 
lieved to  be  stacking  up  like  this: 

Late  this  fall,  the  United  States  expect*  to 
begin  setting  off  a  series  of  at  least  six  un- 
derground nuclear  explosions,  several  of 
them  in  Nevada.  They'll  range  from  a  blast 
equal  to  about  20,000  tons  of  TNT,  the  power 
of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  down  to  one  equal 
to  250  tons  of  TNT,  the  power  of  some  mod- 
ern nuclear  rocket  warheads. 

Seismologists  based  as  far  as  several  thou- 
sand miles  away  will  be  measuring  shock 
waves  sent  reverberating  through  the  earth 
by  the  blasts.  Already  a  big  experimental 
station  for  detecting  underground  blasts  is 
being  built  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

There  and  elsewhere,  the  basic  Instrument 
still  win  be  the  seismograph,  the  same  de- 
vice used  to  measure  and  locate  earthquakes. 
The  ardent  hope  will  be  to  single  out  jjeculi- 
arlties  In  the  shock  waves  that  will  Identify 
the  source  beyond  all  doubt  as  an  explosion, 
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not  a  quake  And  improvemeute  in  detection 
methods  and  equipment  are  breeding  some 
cautious  optimism,  despite  heavy  stress  given 
detection  difficulties  In  recent  congressional 
he;.riug8. 

We  have  some  pretty  good  ideas  that  sev- 
eral new  methods  would  help  In  detection," 
says  Dr.  Jack  Oliver,  seismologist  at  Colum- 
bia University's  Lamont  Geological  Obs^va- 
tory  "but  we  havent  had  a  chance  to  test 
lum  out  with  explosions." 

seisuographs  go  undergruuno 

To  get  around  the  problem  raised  by 
seismic  background  noise  from  storms  and 
ocean  waves,  detection  experts  have  designed 
.slim  seismographs  that  can  be  dropped  down 
into  deep,  abandoned  oil  wells,  thousands  of 
feet  below  ground  level.  With  their  instru- 
ments thus  unconfused,  seismologists  hope 
to  pick  out  the  characteristic  but  differing 
patterns  made  by  the  first  shock  waves  from 
explosions  and  quakes.  Experiments  with 
dynamite  and  underground  nurlear  explo- 
sions have  shown  that  these  differences 
exist.  But  the  evidence  of  the  differences  lb 
so  unclear  that  scientists  feel  they  mu.st 
probe  further  to  find  a  reliable  prtx-edure  for 
distinguishing  earthquakes  from  explosion?: 
With  the  seismographs  above  ground,  for 
exiunple,  at  least  one  of  the  distinctions  in 
thf^se  patterns  is  ordinarily  drowned  out  by 
background  noise. 

At  Columbia's  Lamont  Observatory,  re- 
sciirchers  have  developed  a  seismograph  to  be 
put  to  work  at  another  quiet  spot — the  ocean 
bottom.  The  device  has  had  only  brief  test*; 
so  far.  If  it  works,  it  will  yield  an  Important 
dividend.  The  logical  place  to  hide  a  nuclear 
bluft.  naturally,  is  in  an  area  of  frequent 
earthquakes,  and  for  Russia  that  happens  to 
be  along  Siberia's  Pacific  coast;  to  surround 
tint  area  properly  with  detection  station.^ 
some  sei.smographs  would  have  to  go  to  se.\ 

One  of  the  most  promising  new  sleuths, 
according  to  several  detection  authorities, 
is  another  Lamont -developed  seismograph 
that  records  long  shock  waves  moving 
through  the  earth's  crust — shock  waves  that 
take  at  least  10  seconds  and  as  long  a.s  sev- 
eral minutes  to  pass  a  point;  most  seismo- 
graphs record  only  waves  passing  by  in  a 
fraction  of  a  second  or  so. 

TTiere's  some  evidence.  Dr.  0::\cr  reports, 
that  the  later  long  waves  from  an  explosion. 
as  well  as  the  brief  first  waves,  may  show  ;i 
pattern  different  from  those  created  by  .•. 
quake.  Ordinarily,  unless  disturbed  by  r. 
seismic  event,  a  seismograph  Inbcnbcs  a 
str:.ight  line  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Earth- 
qu.il\cs  produce  fluctuations  in  the  ]iw,  but 
VHriou.s  seismographs  around  a  quake  area 
tnay  show  different  patterns — some  of  them 
mountain  peaks  above  the  normal  line, 
oUicrs  valleys  below  it.  By  present  theory 
cN plosion-caused  Jiggles  might  all  depart  in 
tl.e  same  direction;  all  might  be  mountani 
peaks,  for  Instance.  Significantly,  the  long 
waves  are  less  subject  than  other  waves  to 
di.stortion  as  they  travel  through  the  earth's 
c!  ist  Long  study  of  earthquakes  yields  this 
fi  .ding. 

WAVES  DEEP  IN  GROUND 

Telltale  diflfercnces  are  suspected,  too.  in 
yet  another  kind  of  shock  wave— short  ones 
that  follow  the  first  waves  down  deep  in  the 
earth's  interior,  at  about  the  same  time  the 
long  waves  are  passing  closer  to  the  surface. 
Clues  to  this  theory  have  been  picked  up  in 
tests  by  seismologists  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington.  Over  the  last  few 
years,  In  pursuit  of  selsmological  knowledge, 
the  scientists  have  been  listening  to  quarry 
blasts  and  Navy  depth  charges,  says  Dr.  R.  B 
Roberts,  head  of  the  Institution's  department 
of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

Project  Vela,  however,  calls  for  more 
than  Just  setting  off  nuclear  explosions  and 
tuning  In  on  them.  Plans  are  being  drawn 
up  for  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
to  recqulp  125  selsmographlc  .stations  in  the 


United  States  and  friendly  countrlea  with 
new  and  better  instruments  aa  part  of  a 
major  speedup  on  research  on  tlie  eccen- 
tricities of  earthquakes  and  explosions.  This 
might  give  the  West  its  own  detection  sys- 
tem, whether  or  not  an  international  test 
ban  comes  about. 

Although  U.S.  sclentlsta  have  developed 
some  of  the  most  advanced  selsmological 
Instruments  and  techniques  In  the  world, 
most  U.S.  institutions  are  still  using  old, 
oyt-of-date  seismographs.  "I've  seen  sels- 
mograms  that  apparently  were  made  on 
instruments  75  years  old,"  says  one  seis- 
mologist. 

By  contrast,  the  Russians  have  placed 
considerable  emphasis  on  modernization. 
Americans  who  have  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
tell  of  a  large,  modern  network  of  seismo- 
graph stations  all  equipped  with  standard, 
up-to-date  Instruments.  In  an  effort  to 
learn  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust,  the 
Russians  are  reported  spending  about  $1 
million  a  year,  much  more  than  U.S.  outlays 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  it's  believed  the 
Soviets  have  done  little  to  distinguish  be- 
tween earthquakes  and  explosions. 

RESEARCH    BUDGET 

In  all.  this  country  plans  within  the  next 
18  months  to  step  up  Its  selsmological  re- 
search spending  from  less  than  $500,000  a 
year  to  more  than  820  million — not  counting 
$33  million  to  be  spent  on  nuclear  test  blasts. 

But  Just  how  far  Project  Vela  will  get  in 
developing  foolproof  detection  methods  Is 
fa&t  becoming  a  subject  of  major  scientific 
controversy.  Such  scientists  as  atom  bomb 
physicist  Or.  Edward  Teller  of  the  University 
of  California  claim  that  methods  of  conceal- 
ing luiderground  explosions  are  being  found 
faster  than  methods  of  im.proved  detection. 

The  monkey  wrench,  he  warns,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  underground  explosions  can  be 
muffiod.  Scientists  Including  Dr.  Albert 
Latter,  a  Rand  Corp.  physicist  who's  helping 
try  to  hammer  out  a  test  ban  system  with 
the  Soviets,  have  come  up  with  the  decou- 
pling theory:  Tliat  if  an  underground  bla*t 
is  set  off  in  a  large  cavern,  much  of  the 
energy  will  l>e  dissipated  in  the  surrounding 
air  before  it  reaches  the  rock  walls.  The  re- 
sulting shock  waves  would  register  on  the 
siesmograph  as  coming  from  only  a  small 
disturbance. 

In  the  last  few  months,  U.S.  scientists, 
using  large  amounts  of  TNT,  have  run  ex- 
periments in  New  Mexico  to  test  this  theory. 
They  now  believe  that  even  a  huge  bomb 
equivalent  to  300,000  tons  of  TNT  can  be 
muffled.  A  seismogiaph  would  register  it  as 
equivalent  to  about   1,000  tons  of  TNT. 

DETECTION    REOrlnEMENT.? 

Thus.  It's  imperative.  I>r.  Teller  declares, 
th.it  detection  methods  be  able  to  spot  the 
smnllest  cxplobion.s  and  tell  the  difference 
between  them  and  small  quakes. 

•There  is  little  likelihood  that  in  2  years 
or  even  4  or  5  years  there  will  be  any  fool- 
proof method  of  detecting  small  explosions." 
he  concludes. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  Project 
Vela  seismologists  and  such  physicists  as 
Dr.  H.ins  Bethe  of  Cornell  University.  Even 
now,  by  spacing  detection  stations  closer  to- 
gether," he  claims.  It  is  possible  to  detect  the 
smallest  disturbance,  though  not  to  tell 
whether  it  is  an  explosion  or  a  quake.  He 
suggests  that  instead  of  21  large  manned 
seismograph  stations  in  Russia  as  now  pro- 
posed, a  nearly  foolproof  system  could  be  set 
with  600  remote-controlled  stations  In  the 
U.S.S.R.,  most  of  them  unmanned. 

At  least  there  Is  little  doubt  that  seismo- 
graphs can  pick  up  explosion  shocks  waves. 
Paul  Pomeroy,  a  seismologist  at  Lamont,  re- 
calls that  when  seismologists  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  U.S.  underground  blast*  in 
Nevada  In  1958,  they  picked  up  shock  waves 
coming    from    the    Soviet    Arctic    Island    of 


Novaya  Zemlya.  Knowing  this  was  the  Soviet 
bomb  testing  area,  they  concluded  the  Rus- 
Blans  were  again  testing  weapons. 

The  United  States  Is  insisting  that  it  can- 
not agree  to  any  ban  unless  it  can  be  fully 
policed  with  an  effective  system  of  detecting 
cheating.  Officially,  the  Americans  propoee  a 
ban  on  large  explosions,  those  that  produce 
shock  waves  equivalent  to  a  large  earth- 
quake— specifically,  explosions  that  would 
register  4.75  or  more  on  the  earthquake 
magnitude  scale,  a  scale  that  runs  from  one 
to  eight.  A  nuclear  bomb  of  the  20.000- 
ton  TNT  size  would  register  slightly  above 
this  4.75  threshold. 

GENirVA   SYSTEM 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  belief  th.-it 
a  detection  system  ironed  out  almost  2  years 
ago  by  conferences  in  Geneva  between  West- 
ern and  Soviet  scientists  would  be  able  to 
spot  such  explosions.  Under  this  system, 
there  would  be  180  selsmographlc  detection 
stations — 21  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  14  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  rest  spread  around  In  other 
nations. 

The  Soviets  have  proposed  that  the  nuclear 
powers  enter  a  voluntary  moratorium  on 
small  blasts  which  cannot  be  detected  with 
present  methods.  Tl^ey  suggest  a  morato- 
rium of  4  to  5  years.  'Phe  United  States  has 
countered  that  It  will  enter  such  a  mora- 
torium for  a  year  or  two — if  research  pro- 
grams to  find  small  blast  detection  methods 
are  launched  immediately  by  the  nuclear 
powers.  The  United  States  is  proposing  that 
the  coming  underground  tests  under  Project 
Vela  be  conducted  by  an  international  group 
including  representatives  of  Britain  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  .statement  on  "Technical  Aspects  of  a 
N'aclear  Weapons  Ban,"  prepared  by  the 
Panel  on  Nuclear  Test  Control,  of  the 
Federation  of  American  Scientists.  The 
5-trtiement  is  an  important  summary- 
finalysis  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Sp'^cial  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  was  drafted 
for  the  panel  by  four  well-known  nuclear 
.scientists: 

Dr.  David  R.  Inglis.  senior  physicist. 
A'-gonnc  National  Laboratory  and  FAS 
chairman.  1959-60; 

Dr.  Owen  Chamberlain,  professor  and 
1959  cowinner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  m 
physics.  Berkeley.  Calif.: 

Dr.  Peter  Axel,  professor  or  physics. 
University  of  Illinois;  and 

Dr.  William  C.  Davidon.  phy.^icist, 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  and  PAS 
vice  cliairman,  1960-61. 

In  a  prehminary  statement,  the  four 
authors  wrote: 

We  believe  that  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  will 
increase  if  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues 
and  if  nuclear  know-how  spreads  to  other 
co'iintries. 

It  was  recently  announced  present 
estimates  are  that  within  10  years  18 
nations  will  have  nuclear  power  and  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  therefore  nuclear  de- 
structive capabilities. 

The  statement  continues : 

And.  although  effective  test  control  re- 
quires a  rather  extensive  monitoring  sys- 
tem. It  Is  not  only  the  best  place  to  start 
limiting  the  arms  race  but  It  greatly  reduces 
the  risk  of  war  even  If  no  further  steps  are 
taken.  Now  is  perhaps  the  last  opportunity 
to  achieve  nn  agreement  among  the  great 
nuclear  powers.  If  the  U.SS.R.  ■will  agree  to 
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an  MTangement  similar  to  that  being  pro- 
posed by  our  Oovemnent.  Not  only  the 
greater  number  of  nuclear  powers,  but  also 
the  more  hair-trigger  situation  when  weap- 
ons are  further  refined,  will  make  agreement 
more  difficult  and  less  rewarding  In  the 
futxire. 

Until  the  monitoring  system  Is  Improved, 
It  will  be  technically  possible  for  evasion 
to  occur  If  big  underground  holes  can  be 
prepared  In  secret  or  found  In  nature.  Fur- 
thermore, a  disproportionate  amount  of  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  detecting,  by 
seismic  means  only,  explosions  in  big  holes. 
LitUe  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  com- 
munication of  Information  through  the 
other  contacts  made  by  the  international 
teams  which  will  man  the  21  stations  in 
Russia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  test  pro- 
gram of  an  evader  would  proceed  very  slowly 
and  with  great  difficulty.  If  at  all.  The  In- 
centives would  have  to  be  greater  than  they 
appear  to  be  to  make  the  tests  worth  the  risk 
of  detection.  Compared  to  this,  we  believe 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  more  to  gain  militarily  than 
do  we  by  an  open  resumption  of  tests. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  include 
the  summary  analysis  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  summary- 
analysis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Technical   Aspects    of   a   Nuctear   Weapons 

Test  Ban 
(Hearings  held  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Radiation  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
search and  Development  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  Act,  April  19-22. 
1960) 

INTRODUCilON 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  prob- 
lem of  seeking  a  satisfactory  agreement  for 
the  control  of  a  nuclear  weapons  test  ban 
Involves  both  political  and  technical  con- 
sideration. Neither  can  be  divorced  from 
thrf  other  in  arriving  at  a  balanced  judgment 
of  the  national  advantages  obtainable  from 
such  an  agreement.  These  hearings  isolate 
for  special  study  the  technical  aspects  of 
test  ban  control  and  may  therefore  not  be 
considered  to  be  the  basis  for  a  balanced 
Judgment,  bu:  o  ily  one  important  ingredient 
thereof. 

The  witnesses  were  all  technical  men,  some 
of  them  prominent  scientists,  and  the  testi- 
mony Is  quite  technical  and  lengthy.  It  In- 
cluded established  fact,  considered  opinion, 
and  j>erhaps  even  some  fanciful  opinion. 
This  Is  lne\  liable  in  view  of  the  early  stage  of 
development  of  both  detection  and  evasion 
techniques.  It  Included  opinion  both  favor- 
able and  unfavorable  to  the  prospects  of  an 
effective  test  ban.  This  summary-analysis 
attempts  to  Mbstrpx:t  the  situation  briefly  and 
la  as  nontechnical  language  as  is  reasonably 
possible  in  this  technical  and  controversial 
domain.  In  so  doing,  it  ri-sks  the  accusation 
of  lncompletenes.<;  or  bias.  A  sincere  attempt 
Is  made  to  present  in  a  fair  perspective  what 
appears  to  be  the  n■.n^•  :mpu;t.uit  points. 

Initially,  it  should  he  understood  that  nu- 
clear tests  on  the  earth's  .surface,  tests  under- 
water, and  tests  in  the  atmosphere  can  be 
detected  with  relative  ea.«c  with  scientific 
ter-hnlq\ies  presently  available. 

With  recard  to  detectins;  tmderground  tests, 
the  prublem  facins;  one  who  wishes  to  detect 
i.s.  In  part,  to  distinguish  the  recording  on 
a  seismograph  produced  by  nn  earthquake 
from  that  produced  by  an  explosion.  Since 
earthquakes  occur  only  in  limited  and  well- 
known  areas  of  the  earth,  the  geographical 
area  which  must  be  carefully  monitored  Is 
likewise  limited  and  known.  These  areas  are 
called  seismic  areas.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, may  be  stated  as  twofold  :  first,  to  detect 
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dlstuj-bance  on  a  seismograph,  and  second. 

that  disturbance   as   an    earth- 

jr  as  an  explosion.     Since,  as  stated, 

occur  in  limited  and  known  geo- 

areas,    any    detectlble    disturbance 
„  from  a  nonselsmic  area  will,  ipso 
suspected  to  be  an  explosion, 
network  of  seismic  detection  stations 
agreed  upon  at  the  Geneva  Confer" 
premised  on  the  foregoing  scientific 
positions. 

ither  Introductory  point  deserves  men- 
Hany  press  accotints  of  the  hearings 
put  into  proper  perspective  the  ap- 
agreement  of  some  experts  that  600 
letection    stations    in    the   U.S.S.R. — 
than  the  elaborate' and  fully  instru- 
21  in  Russia  already  agreed  upon  at 
be  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
ijionltorlng.     What  was  agreed  was  not 
many   stations  would   be  necessary, 
ly   that   they    would    be    sufficient, 
is    very    dlfTerent.     Specifically,    they 
sufficient  if  the  objective  Is  to  detect, 
observing  seismic  signals,  20  klloton 
(20,000     tons     of     TNT     equivalent) 
by  very  large  underground  cavities. 
6*0    stations    discussed    as    an    offhand 
p  e   were  to   be  spread   evenly  all   over 
S.R.  regardless  of  the  distribution  of 
es,   which   Is.   as  shown   above,  an 
nt    and    unnecessary    way    to    do    it. 
ber  of  control  stations  that  is  con- 
necessary  becomes  very  much  smaller 
is  If  we  recognize  that  the  construe- 
large  cavities  is  apt  to  be  detected  by 
;han   seismic  means    (Intelligence  re- 
defectors,    aerial   or   satellite   survell- 
or    that    their    construction    mleht 
detection  only  In  regions  where  there 
domes,  less   than   1   percent  of   the 
lea  of  the  USSR.     F\irthermore,  these 
nies    are    located    outside    of    seismic 
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THE    "GENEVA    NETWORK" 

Geneva    network"    would   coi:.si!-t    of 

crvation  stations  In  the  world,  21  of 

the  USSR.     They  w^uld  be  placed 

t    600-mile   intervals    in    the  .regions 

there    arc    many    earthquakers    (less 

ne-fifth  of  the  land  area  of  Russia » 

1.000-mlIe   Intervals  elsewhere, 
pplcmented  with  a  number  of  onslte 
ions,  the  network  was  originally  con- 
capable  of  providing  adequate  moni- 
ff  underground   tests    dike   those   In 
)  down  to  5  kllotons.     Our  latest  Ne- 
s  raised   this  estimate   to  20   kilo- 
but     it    Is     possible     to    restore     the 
eness  of  the  network  to  5  kllotons  by 
Ing   the   number  cf   instruments   per 
from   10   to   100  and    by   rearranging 
atlons  of  the  21  stations  to  cover  the 
regions  more   effectively    (testimony 
Richard    Latter).     The    international 
the   worldwide    180-station    network 
strimients  per  station)   plus  some  ir,- 
nts  for  monitoring,  is  estimated  at  a 
dollars,    plus   a   quarter   of   a    billion 
ly    for    oper.^tion     and     maintenance 
ony  of  Dr.  Beyer).     An  initial  three- 
agreement    would,   of   course,    involve 
ess.     0!:e  witness  iDr.  Peterson)  con- 
somewhat  less  than  100  Instruments 
tion  to  be  more  practical,  which  would 
e  improvement  but  which  would  dc- 
the  cost. 

MCFFXING 

rock  in  which  we  have  had  experience 

indereround  tesu,  Nevada  tuff,  is  not  a 

rock  for  making  the  seismic  slf^nal 

small    in    order    to    evade    detection. 

one  of  the  best.     A  test  can  be  2'^ 

as    powerful    In    salt    as    In    tuff    and 

the  same   size  signal  on  a  seismo- 

Thup,  the  5-kiloton  limit  mentioned 

would  become  about   12   kllotons   for 

n    salt.     The    signal    may    be    much 

reduced  by  carrying  out  the  test  in  a 

deep   underground.     The   distant 
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signal  Is  reduced  by  a  factor  120  If  the  cavity 
Is  big  enough,  so  that  a  big  hole  In  salt  makes 
the  distant  seismic  signal  300  times  weaker 
than  in  a  Nevada  test,  or  a  "decoupling*  fac- 
tor of  300.  As  a  typical  example,  the  hole 
required  to  decouple  a  20-kUoton  blast  (one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  power  of  a  big 
H-bomb)  by  a  factor  of  300  must  be  about 
450  feet  in  diameter  If  It  Is  3.000  feet  under- 
ground. It  does  not  help  to  make  the  hole 
still  lart^er;  If  the  hole  Is  smaller,  the  muf- 
fling is  less  effective.  A  hole  In  salt  200  feet 
in  diameter  and  3,000  feel  underground  gives 
a  decoupling  factor  of  about  30,  rather  than 
300  I  testimony  of  E>r.  Richard  Latter  and  Dr. 
Bethe).  A  20-  or  30-kiloton  blast  in  a  200- 
faot-diumeter  hole  would  give  a  signal  strong 
enough  to  be  detected  and  located  by  the 
Geneva  network.  Although  the  network 
could  not  distinguish  such  a  blast  from  an 
earthquake,  that  discrimination  would  be 
unnecessary  since  quakes  are  very  rare  where 
tiiere  ar»*  salt  formations.  Therefore,  any 
disturbance  emanating  from  a  salt  area 
would  arouse  suspicion. 

There  Is  a  theoretical  possibility  of  In- 
creasing the  decoupling  by  another  factor  3 
to  10.  This  might  be  done  by  developing  a 
teclinlque  for  suddenly  fllllng  the  hole  with 
dense  carbon  dust  with  thousandth-of-n- 
second  timing  Just  after  the  passage  of  the 
lirsr  shock  wave  from  the  explosion  (testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Brown) .  And  it  may  be  possible 
to  make  the  task  of  distinguishing  blasts 
from  earthquakes  more  difficult  by  detonat- 
ing several  charges  at  almost  the  same  time 
I  testimony  of  Dr.  Teller  i . 

The  decoupling  factors  here  discussed  ap- 
plv  only  to  the  signals  detected  at  a  great 
distance,  say  600  to  2.000  miles,  which  are 
the  Imjx  riant  signals  for  the  Geneva  net- 
work The  slcnal  a.'^sumed  Is  of  low  fre- 
quency, like  n  dull  thud.  A  test  In  a  big 
hole  sends  ovit  also  a  very  sharp  f^rst  signal 
which  dies  out  so  that  It  Is  very  weak  at 
these  distances  The  muffling  will  be  con- 
siderably less  effective  if  this  sharp  first  sig- 
nal ran  be  measured.  Present  techniques 
per:r.it  using  the  sharp  signal  at  shorter 
distances,  particularly  under  300  miles.  Fu- 
ti-re  Improvements  may  make  the  sharp  first 
signal  identifiable  at  Geneva  network  dis- 
tances. 

CONSTRTTTION    OF    BIC    HOLES 

Construction  of  very  large  underground 
r.ivltles  is  \ery  difflf'u'.t,  except  In  salt  domes. 
Many  such  cavities  for  petroletim  storage 
have  been  constructed  commercially  In  salt 
domes,  with  diameters  of  200  feet  and  In  one 
case  up  to  almost  500  feet,  and  quite  deep 
underground.  Their  con.Ttructlon  Involves 
the  pumping  Into  th«»  salt  dome  of  Inrpe 
ain'-^urts  of  w.^cr  r.nd  dl.'^pos.al  of  brine.  The 
shnpe  c:\.'.\  be  controlled  It  would  cost  about 
about  $10  million  to  prepare  a  500-foot  mv- 
ity  in  2  years  ( testlm(..ny  of  Mr.  Moade) .  The 
next  possibility,  much  more  difficult.  Is  to 
liea'  limestone  hot  enough  to  txirn  It  Into 
lime  and  then  If)  dissolve  out  the  lime  ite.".- 
timony  of  Dr.  Teller  i.  But  limestone  is  not 
easily  soluble  and  Viu;t  amounts  of  water 
would  be  needed.  Th:s  has  never  berii  done. 
Even  the  e>sier  preparation  of  a  big  hole  In 
salt  is  apt  to  be  detected  by  other  than  seis- 
mic means  (stich  as  measuring  the  salinity 
of  rivers  I.  A  considerable  likelihood  of  de- 
tection should  be  enoueh  to  deter  construc- 
tion (testimony  of  Dr.  Bethe) . 

FINER  NETWORK  OF  SMALL  UNMANNED  STATIONS 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  improve- 
ment of  seismic  techniques,  and  a  research 
ai-.d  development  program  should  be  pushed 
with  greater  vigor.  Within  the  framework 
of  prfsent  techniques,  it  Is  possible  (polit- 
ical onslderations  aside)  to  gTO  beyond  the 
capabilities  of  the  Geneva  network  by  In- 
stalling more  stations  spaced  more  closely. 
It  is  contemplated  that  these  should  be 
small,  unattended  (robot)  stations  with 
only  a  sintrle  siesmograph    (or  perhaps  four 
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seismographs),  In  contrast  to  100  seismo- 
graphs In  a  big  "Geneva"  station.  Communi- 
cations to  a  master  station  would  be  by  cable 
or  courier.  If  one  should  go  bo  far  as  to 
place  these  slngle-sclsmograph  stations  at 
125-mlle  Interrals,  it  would  be  possible  not 
only  to  detect  and  locate  but  also  to  Iden- 
tify signals  from  a  20-klloton  shot 
muffled  In  an  arbitrarily  big  bole  anywhere. 
If  these  stations  were  spread  uniformly  over 
the  US  S.R.  this  would  amount  to  600  small 
stations  (testimony  of  Dr.  Bethe  with  the 
concurrence  of  Dr.  Teller) .  This  Is  an  exces- 
sively large  number  because  there  is  no  need 
to  Identify  blasts,  as  distinct  from  earth- 
quakes. In  the  very  large  parts  of  Rtissla 
where  quakes  rarely  occur,  and  where  every 
seismic  event  would  therefore  be  Busplclous. 
On  this  basis  200  small  stations  were  sug- 
gested for  the  U55.R.  (supplementary 
f^stlmony  of  Dr.  Bethe).  This  still  assumes 
that  big  holes  could  have  been  built  In  cona- 
plete  secrecy  anywhere  In  Russia.  Limiting 
this  possibility  to  salt  formations  further 
decreases  the  number  of  stations,  since  salt 
ureas  are  concentrated  in  1  percent  of  Rus- 
sia's land  area.  The  cost  of  these  small  sta- 
tions is  about  $100,000  apiece  (testimony  of 
Dr  Albert  Latter) .  It  would  be  more  ef- 
flr-lent  to  have  more  seismographs  (perhaps 
four )  per  station  and  fewer  stations,  still  un- 
manned. 

Experience  with  special  seismographs  to 
detect  rather  fast  vibrations,  instruments 
which  can  be  set  up  In  a  few  minutes  In  the 
field,  shows  that  blasts  of  10  tons  or  even  1 
ton  give  very  distinct  signals  at  distances  of 
250  miles.  Location  of  the  event  Is  more  ac- 
curate with  near-ln  seismographs  than  with 
more  remote  observation.  And  the  compli- 
cated seismic  signal  repeats  Itself  exactly 
If  there  are  two  shots  at  the  same  place  (so 
an  evader  would  be  discouraged  from  using 
the  same  big  hole  twice).  Based  on  this 
experience,  a  250-mdle  spacing  between  un- 
manned stations  was  considered  adequate  for 
IfX'ation  and  probably  for  identification  of 
blasts  somewhat  smaller  than  20  kllotons, 
muffled  to  look  like  a  70-ton  blast,  particu- 
larly with  four  Instruments  per  station.  If 
distributed  evenly  over  the  U.S.S.R.  this 
would  mean  125  stations,  but  eliminating 
most  of  those  In  regions  where  there  are 
practically  no  earthquakes  would  again  re- 
duce this  number  considerably  (testimony 
of  Dr.  Roberts).  The  size  of  the  signal  to 
be  identified  cannot  be  pushed  down  very 
much  lower  than  this  because  there  would 
be  too  many  very  small  earthquakes  to  Iden- 
tify. 

If.  Instead  of  using  small  stations,  one 
thinks  of  Increasing  the  number  of  big  sta- 
tions to  25  or  30  stations  In  the  U.S.S.R..  and 
of  using  the  added  stations  particularly  in 
the  seismic  regions  and  In  the  salt  regions, 
one  can  Increase  the  capabUitles  of  the  net- 
work markedly  (testimony  of  Dr.  Richard 
Latter).  Doubts  were  expressed  that  ideal 
sites  could  be  found  for  more  than  25  big 
stations  (testimony  of  Dr.  Peterson)  but  this 
discounted  the  possibility  of  drilling  down 
to  bedrock.  A  great  deal  is  known  about  the 
geology  of  the  U.S.S.R.  (testimony  of  Dr. 
Peterson). 

ACCLTUTE    LOCATION     AND     ON-SITE     INSPECTION 

With  the  Geneva  network,  on-site  Inspec- 
tion Of  a  suspicious  event  would  Involve 
searching  an  area  of  100  or  even  200  square 
miles.  One  advantage  of  more  closely  spaced 
stations,  particularly  In  earthquake  regions, 
is  that  the  signals  observed  at  shorter  dis- 
tances would  locate  the  event  more  accurate- 
ly. Since  seismic  signals  travel  with  differ- 
ent speeds  in  different  geological  formations. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  source  of  a  signal 
could  be  located  much  more  accurately  by 
going  Into  the  suspicious  region  and  setting 
off  a  chemical  blast  there  to  verify  signal 
."T^ed  In  a  particular  area.  Comparison  of 
the  new  signal  with  the  original  signal  would 
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cancel  out  the  uncertainty  in  the  signal 
speeds.  The  area  to  be  searched  by  an  on- 
site  inspection  could  be  reduced,  U  robot 
stations  were  employed,  to  about  3  square 
miles  (testimony  of  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
Romney).  A  rather  small  verification  blast 
(1  ton)  would  be  enough  with  fairly  closely 
spaced  stations,  but  a  larger  charge  would 
be  needed  to  use  this  system  with  the  Geneva 
network  ( and  the  accuracy  would  be  less ) , 

TDENTmCATION     OF     BL.ASTS    AKD    EAXTHQTJAKZS 

The  Geneva  network  Is  based  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  on-site  liupectlons  can  sam- 
ple about  one-third  of  detected  but  un- 
identified ambiguous  eventfi,  a  percentage 
sufficiently  high  to  discourage  evasion.  This 
identification  capability  depends  on  only  one 
method  of  distinguishing  the  signals  pro- 
duced by  earthquakes  from  those  produced 
by  explosions.  It  Is  expected  that  other 
methods  of  discrimination  will  be  developed 
to  reduce  the  number  of  unidentified  events 
and  thereby  increase  the  percentage  of  sub- 
piclous  events  that  may  need  to  be  Inspected 
on-site.  For  Instance,  the  estimates  of  the 
capability  of  the  Geneva  network  have  been 
based  on  observations  of  the  differing  char- 
acteristics of  only  the  first  part  of  the  low 
frequency  signal  emitted  by  an  earthquake 
and  an  explosion.  Use  of  other  parts  of  the 
low  frequency  signal  is  expected  to  Improve 
the  capability  of  the  Geneva  network  as  al- 
ready agreed  upon  (testimony  of  Dr.  Oliver). 
In  addition,  study  of  characteristic  differ- 
ences of  high  frequency  signals  produced  by 
earthquakes  and  explosions  may  provide  ad- 
ditional techniques  of  discrimination  and 
Identification  (testimony  of  Dr.  Roberts). 

TESTING    IN    SPACE 

By  monitoring  blasts  In  space  from  the 
earth's  surface.  It  appears  possible  that  the 
Geneva  network  may  be  able  to  detect  ex- 
plosions out  to  300.000  to  600,000  mllee.  Be- 
yond that  distance  monitoring  by  a  system 
of  surveillance  satellites  may  be  possible.  In 
addition,  test  vehicles  going  into  space  may 
be  detected  by  other  means  at  the  time  of 
launching.  Techniques  of  shielding  blast*  In 
space  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  detection 
have  been  suggcrted.  No  tests  In  space  are 
known  to  have  occurred. 

STTMMART 

TIjc  Geneva  network  as  planned,  with  21 
well-equipped  seismic  stations  In  the  U.SJ3.R. 
supplemented  by  20  on-site  Inspections  per 
year.  Is  capable  of  effectively  monitoring 
tests  of  20  kllotons  (Nevada  conditions)  and 
above.  A  more  favorable  arrangement  of  the 
21  stations  would  bring  the  limit  down  con- 
siderably below  that  level.  If  secret  prepa- 
ration of  an  extremely  big  underground  hole 
were  possible  without  rl.sk  of  discovery  by 
other  than  seismic  means,  tests  In  such  a 
hole  up  to  over  100  kllotons  could  be 
svifflclently  muffled  to  escape  detection  by 
this  system.  Construction  of  big  holes  ap- 
pears to  be  practicable  only  in  salt  forma- 
tions, which  occur  In  regions  constituting 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  U.SJS.R.  and  In 
these  regions  earthquakes  are  very  rare.  It 
fi  sufficient  for  control  to  be  able  to  detect 
and  locate  a  blast  in  such  a  region,  without 
distinguishing  It  from  an  earthquake.  The 
Geneva  network  can  do  this  for  a  30-klloton 
blast  partially  muffled  In  a  200-foot-dlameter 
hole.  Such  holes  exist,  filled  with  brine  or 
petroleum  products.  The  Geneva  network 
is  thus  capable  of  controlling  tests  above 
20  kllotons  without  big  holes  or  above  30 
kllotons  with  such  existing  holes  if  pumped 
out.  It  would  also  partially  monitor  un- 
mufllecl  tests  considerably  below  20  kllotons. 

Future  Improvements  are  definitely  ex- 
pected In  detection  techniques  and  may  be 
anticipated  also  in  techniques  of  evasion. 
Among  the  several  promising  Improvements 
expected  in  detection  techniques  Is  loxxn 
knowledge  of  the  characteristic  differences 
between    blasts    and    earthquakes,    observed 


through  the  same  geologic  formations.  If 
necessary,  a  susplctoua  event  can  thus  be 
checked  by  detonating  a  blast  near  it.  This 
method  can  also  be  used  to  kx:ate  the  event 
more  accurately  and  to  reduce  greatly  the 
area  to  be  searched  by  an  onslte  Inspection. 
If  such  Improvements  should  fall  to  make 
the  Geneva  Network  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing BufBclently  very  small  blasts  from  earth- 
quakes, greatly  Increased  capabillttee  may  be 
obtained  by  adding  more  stations  to  the 
system.  Even  with  present  techniques,  30 
well -equipped  stations  Instead  of  21  in  the 
UJB.3.R.  would  take  the  limit  down  below 
5  kllotons.  The  addition  of  a  somewhat 
greater  number  of  very  simple  robot  stations, 
with  future  techniques,  may  take  the  limit 
for  dependable  identification  well  below  1 
klloton.  This  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  reducing  substantially  the  area 
to  be  searched  by  onsite  inspections. 

In  short,  the  Geneva  Network  has  the 
capability  of  adequately  monitoring  under- 
ground tests  of  a  power  down  to  about  the 
size  of  the  Hiroshima  A-bomb;  namely,  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  power  of  a  large 
H-bomb;  or  two- tenths  of  1  percent  if  a 
progran.  of  evasion  were  undertaken  with  the 
handicap  of  testing  In  big  holes  such  as  now 
exist  in  the  limited  salt-dome  regions  of 
Russia;  or  one-half  of  1  percent  If  the  con- 
struction of  much  bigger  holes  were  con- 
templated. The  capability  of  the  monitoring 
system  may  be  expected  to  Improve  markedly 
with  futiu-e  research  and  development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  on  May  28,  carried  a 
detailed  summary  of  the  reopening  of  the 
Geneva  talks  which  some  of  us  may  have 
missed.  I  ask  consent  that  it  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Atom  Test  Tai>ks  Resumx  iw  Geneva — Soyitt 
Asks  Assurance  U.S.  Plan  Will  Not  Aid 
Arms — Silent  on  U-2  Casx 

Geneva,  May  27. — The  United  States,  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Soviet  Union  resvimed  today  the 
negotiations  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 

No  reference  was  made  to  the  U.S.  U-2 
reconnaissance  plane  shot  down  May  1  over 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  d^egates  recon- 
vened after  a  2 -week  recess  for  the  summit 
meeting  in  Paris. 

However,  Semyon  K.  Tsarapkin.  the  Soviet 
delegate,  asked  for  guarantees  that  under- 
ground nuclear  exploelons  planned  by  the 
United  States  under  Its  project  Vela  would 
not  serve  In  weapons  development  In  addi- 
tion to  helping  to  find  effective  controls  for 
a  ban  on  teste. 

The  Soviet  negotiator  put  the  request  In 
such  a  way,  however,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
asking  for  no  more  than  the  ncHTnal  guaran- 
tees that  both  sides  would  expect  of  each 
other  to  assure  that  all  undertakings  were 
observed. 

As  a  result,  Sir  Michael  Wright,  of  Britain, 
the  conference's  chairman  for  the  day,  was 
able  to  describe  the  206th  session  of  the 
19-month-old  negotiations  as  a  business- 
like meeting  in  a  noncontroverslal  atn;c>s- 
phere. 

James  J.  Wadsworth,  the  U.S.  delegate, 
confirmed  the  chairman's  remarks.  "There 
was  no  recrimination — not  even  one  echo 
from  Paris,"  he  commented  after  the  80- 
mimite  session. 

''as  usual,"  was  the  way  Mr.  Tsarapkin  de- 
scribed the  atmosphere  in  the  conference 
room. 

The  Soviet  delegate  made  a  long  statement 
to  the  conference  emphaatetng  that  the  So- 
viet Union  had  no  Intention  of  hoidtng  nu- 
clear ezpiosioiu  as  part  of  ttw  projeetad  co- 
ordinated program  for  dcrelopong  controlfi 
on  underground  tests. 
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Mr  Ttorapkin  also  emphasized  that  the 
soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  the  Idea  of  the 
research  program  only  because  the  West 
wanted  It.  The  Soviet  Union  remains  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  control  system  de- 
vised by  the  East-West  experts  who  met 
here  in  the  summer  of  1958.  he  said. 

It  was  to  remove  the  "obstacle"  raised  by 
the  U  S  doubts  over  the  effectiveness  of  the 
1958  control  system  that  the  Soviet  Union 
accepted  the  research  program  now  being 
drafted  here  by  the  scientists  of  the  three 
countries,  Mr.  Tsarapkin  added. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  Insist  that  any  nu- 
clear explosions  held  by  the  United  States 
under  the  research  project  be  surrounded  by 
"adequate  safeguards."  the  Soviet  delegate 
said  Mr.  Tsarapkln  said  that  this  meant 
that  the  Soviet  Union  should  be  able  to  see 
for  Itself  that  none  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  tests 
had  military  value.  ^        »,      -7 

President  Elsenhower  announced  on  May  / 
the  Vela  project  for  a  series  of  underground 
nuclear  explosions  to  develop  controls  for 
hard-to-detect  tests.  He  emphasized  later 
at  a  news  conference  that  the  blasts  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  weapons  develop- 

Mr.  Tsarapkin  said  that  assurances  of  this 
kind  were  all  very  well  but  he  thought  that 
the  nuclear  tests  for  research  purposes 
should  also  have  technical  safeguards.  It  is 
up  to  the  United  States  to  make  proposals  on 
this,  he  added. 
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WE  MUST  GRANT  OUR  SENIOR  CIT- 
IZENS FREEDOM  FROM  FEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
.the  will  and  intent  of  the  Senate  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  senior  citizens 
face  retirement  with  dread?  I  think 
not;  but  how  else  can  histoi-y  record 
our  attitude  if  we  continue  to  allow  our 
elders  to  fear  each  passing  day  that 
brings  them  closer  to  mounting  medical 
costs  and  little  or  no  way  to  meet  them? 

A  letter  from  a  Wisconsin  constituent 
describes  the  plight  of  a  man  approach- 
ing this  grim  trap,  and  with  nowhere  to 
turn  but  to  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmire:  I  ;im  writing  tj  request 
your  wholehearted  support  of  the  Forand 
bill.  I  am  a  victiir.  of  varicose  veins,  which, 
as  you  probably  know,  can  cause  recurrent 
trouble.  I  am  nearly  64  years  old  and  have 
hospital  insurance,  which  covers  my  present 
expenses  when  hospitalized,  and  these  cost 
about  $15  per  day.  On  retirement  I  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  qualify  for  Insurance.  My- 
self and  other  senior  citizens  are  in  need 
of  such  a  measure  of  medical  and  hospital 
care  as  the  Forand  bill  provides. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  give  this  bill 
your  wholehearted   support   and   help   large 
numbers  of  senior  citizens  who  are  gravely 
concerned.     Thank  you  in  advance. 
Yours  trulv. 


THE  DISASTER  IN  CHILE 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  an 
unmerciful  disaster  has  devastated  a 
huge  area  of  Chile.  Thousands  of 
Chileans  have  died  in  a  series  of  violent 
earthquakes,  tidal  waves,  and  volcanic 
explosions.  More  thousands  are  missing 
or  injured. 

Whole  villages  have  been  wiped  out 
and  great  sections  of  cities  destroyed. 


The  scourge  of  disaster  has  been  felt 
alom  a  line  of  distress  2,600  miles  in 
lengta.  Even  now,  the  extent  of  suf- 
ferln  i  and  horror  is  not  yet  fully  known. 

ThJ  United  States.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
has  8  ctcd  as  a  good  neighbor  should  act, 
open  ng  its  heart  to  the  people  of  Chile, 
and  offering  its  hand  to  help  them  over- 
come their  suffering  and  their  wants. 
The  magnitude  of  this  calamity  is  ap- 
paliEg,  but  our  Government  and  our 
peop  e  are  responding  with  a  great  out- 
pour ng  of  help. 

Si:  ty  huge  U.S.  Air  Force  planes  are 
carr:  ing  out  a  wonderful  mercy  airlift, 
brini  ing  to  the  devastated  areas  of  Chile 
food  clothing,  blankets,  medicines— in 
fact  entire  field  hospitals  and  hundred.s 
of  djctors.  nurses,  and  technicians  to 
staff  them. 

Many  private  American  agencies  are 
carr 'ing  out  nationwide  fundraising 
drivis  to  aid  our  southern  neighbor.^. 
The^  include  the  Red  Cross,  the  Church 
Wor  d  Service,  Catholic  Relief  Service.<. 
Lutheran  World  Service,  Seventh-day 
Advdntists,  and  the  Church  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  k)  name  just  some  of 

them. 

I  irge  every  American  to  consider  the 
plig:  it  of  his  neighbors  in  Chile  and  to 
respmd  generously  and  swiftly  to  these 
func  appeals. 

T  le  first  needs,  of  cour.-<e,  are  to  take 
care  of  the  .sick  and  injured,  to  bind  up 
thei:  wounds,  to  feed  them,  and  to  house 
then  in  some  sort  of  temporary'  shelters. 
But  after  that.  Chile  will  have  to  rebuild. 
It  is  estimated  that  2  million  Chileai.s 
wer;  raade  homeless  as  a  result  of  thi.« 
eno  -mous  catastrophe,  and  the  Southern 
Hemisphere's  winter  is  just  beginnine 
Pro>erty  damage  amounts  to  at  least  a 
bill:  on  dollars — maybe  much  more. 

I  feel  confident  that-  the  U.S.  Govern- 
meit  and  its  people  will  ofTer  the  brave 
and  resolute  people  of  Chile  trenerou-s 
helii  in  rebuilding  their  devastated  com- 
mu)  lities.  We  will  help  them  to  rebuild 
the  r  homes,  churches,  and  shops,  and  to 
restore  their  means  of  livelihood — in  a 
word,  to  make  it  possible  for  millions  of 
suftereis  to  resume  a  pattern  of  evpiy- 
day  living  once  more. 

I .  may  be  that  such  help  could  not  be 
for  hcoming  from  the  United  Sta'cs 
wit  lin  the  framework  of  our  pre,  ent  Md 
programs  to  Latin  America.  Special 
consideration  may  have  to  be  rnven  to 
the  problem  and  a  solution  woilced  rivit. 
Thi  it  we  should  do. 

I  think  that  one  thing  could  be  learned 
fvon  America's  response  to  the  Chilean 
disiister.  Help  from  our  Government 
am  people-to-people  assistance  iiave 
poi  red  forth  abundantly  to  the  disaster 
vie  ims  of  Chile — certainly  not  in  the 
hore  that  we  would  reap  gratitude  or 
apjireciation.  but  because  it  was  the  nat- 
ural thing  for  one  good  neighbor  to  do 
for  another. 


RJELATIONS  BETWEEN  CUBA  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

llr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
las;  Friday  it  was  announced  that  the 
Pri  sident  had  ordered  a  halt  to  further 
technical  tissistance  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba. 


I  thought  that  the  President's  action 
was  sensible  and  realistic.  It  has  never 
made  sense  to  me  to  have  our  Govern- 
ment giving  aid  and  comfort  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  openly  vilifying  us  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Furthermore,  I  am  certain  that  the 
Presidents  statement  will  clear  the  air 
of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  this 
hemisphere  about  our  position  toward 
antidemocratic  governments.  Everyone 
in  Latin  America  will  now  know  that  the 
United  States  is  not  soft  on  communism 
nor  on  dictatorships  of  the  left  or  right. 
I  believe  the  people  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  all  of  the  world  out- 
side the  Soviet  orbit  will  hail  and  approve 
the  Presidents  action.  It  reafHrms 
America's  role  as  the  leader  in  the 
many -faceted  war  against  communism 
and  all  it  stands  for. 

There  is  one  more  point.  I  hope  that 
those  who  have  up  to  now  sought  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  very  partial  and  prefer- 
ential sugar  legislation  as  it  pertained 
to  Cuba  will  be  willing  to  reevaluate 
their  position  and  permit  the  Congress 
to  revise  the  legislation  in  a  realLstic  and 
up-to-date  manner. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  yes- 
terday published  a  significant  editorial, 
clearly  setting  forth  our  illogical  posi- 
tion in  granting  Cuba  a  favored-nation 
status  in  our  sugar  purchasing.  The 
Star  points  out  that  our  technical  aid 
to  Cuba  was  halted  because  it  was  not 
in  our  national  interest  to  continue 
such  aid.  Then  it  asks.  Is  it  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  continue  the  heavy 
subsidization  of  the  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try? 

I  ask  unanimcis  coiAsent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
|Fr.*m  the  Washington  Star,   May  30,   1960] 

C     NTEMPTUOUS    MR      CaSTHO 

Cubas  Prime  Minister  Castro  has  shrugvjed 
uT  the  anii-mnced  rndlng  of  our  technical 
assistance  to  his  country  as  "Inslgnlflcant." 
and  has  added  some  contemptuous  remarks 
about  what  we  may  du  with  our  aid  money 

II  is  correct,  of  course,  that  the  two  pro- 
ijram.s  involved— one  in  agriculture  and  the 
other  in  civil  aviation— are  not  of  major 
importance  to  the  Cuban  economy.  Their 
aniuJ.-il  co«;t  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000 
and  irns  th.in  a  dozen  US.  5-peclallsts  are  en- 
tra^Pd  in  their  operation  in  Cuba.  But  while 
emphasizing  that  termination  of  the  pro- 
tcrams  within  180  days  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  retaliation  for  Mr.  Castro's  anti- 
Unired  States  words  and  policies,  administra- 
tion .sp.ikesmen  pointedly  explained  that  the 
prot  rams  no  longer  sre  considered  In  the  na- 
tiona!  or  '.icml.=;pherlc  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

On  This  ground.  It  seems  ftttine:  to  ques- 
tion whether  continued  heavy  subsidization 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  likewise  Is  in 
our  national  interest.  Under  existing  law. 
expiring  this  year.  Cuban  sugar  has  a  favored 
position  in  the  big  U.S.  market — both  In 
volume  and  In  price.  By  far,  sugar  Is  Cuba's 
most  important  cash  crop  and  a  guaranteed 
market  at  a  premium  price  Is  not  Inslgnlflcant 
to  the  Cuban  ecanomy. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that 
the  new  sugar  act  give  discretionary  author- 
ity to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  revise  quotas  and  prices  on  sugar  Imports. 


\ 


We  believe  that  the  President  should  have 
this  authority,  and  that  It  should  be  exer- 
cised In  national  and  hemispheric  Interests. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY:  THE  MEASURE 
OF  LEADERSHIP 

A    NEW    STACK    IN    KAST-WZST    RTLATIONS 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  may 
be  entering — and  I  think  it  apparent 
that  we  are — a  new  stage  in  East-West 
relations.  Our  determination  and  our 
leadership  of  the  free  world  will  undergo 
new  tests.  Our  allies  will  be  searching 
our  actions  anxiously.  Their  resolution 
to  stand  unflinching  against  communism 
will  depend  in  great  part  on  the  matu- 
rity and  wisdom  of  our  actions. 

The  Communists  are  doing  more  than 
hurling  brutal  and  arrogant  threats  at 
us.  The  Communists  are  hard  at  work 
building  military  strength.  They  are 
applying  their  scientific  resources  to  new 
weapons.  They  are  looking  for  oppor- 
tunities to  penetrate  the  uncommitted 
areas  of  the  world  with  tantalizing  and 
spurious  offers  of  economic  and  military 
aid.  They  are  hoping  to  bully  and 
bludgeon  our  friends,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones  bordering  on  the  Soviet 
bloc,  into  abandoning  their  defensive 
alliances  and  their  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States  and  our  allies. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world  in  relation  both  to  the 
spread  of  Communist  ideology  and  to  the 
augmentation  of  Soviet  world  power.  As 
early  as  1920,  Lenin  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  Communist  Party  international 
policy  from  direct  attack  on  European 
capitalism  to  an  undermining  of  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  Europe  through  activ- 
ity in  the  colonial  areas.  Thus,  the  rev- 
olutionary and  nationalistic  tendencies 
in  Asia  were  to  receive  the  fullest  pos- 
sible support.  With  the  subsequent 
emergence  and  growth  of  nationalism 
and  the  establisliment  of  new  States  bom 
out  of  the  colonial  areas  in  the  Middle 
East  and  in  Africa,  this  policy  was  ex- 
panded into  these  areas.  A  Soviet  pat- 
tern of  economic  E>enetration  for  politi- 
cal purposes  began  to  emerge.  Today  the 
USSR,  offensive  continues  against  the 
uncommitted  nations  on  the  Asian,  Mid- 
dle Eastern,  and  African  fronts,  and  in 
this  hemisphere  as  well. 

In  the  years  since  Stalin's  death. 
Soviet  policy  has  emphasized  what  it 
terms,  euphemistically  or  otherwise, 
peaceful  coexistence.  Development  of 
trade  and  the  export  of  technical  assist- 
ance, Russian  style,  have  been  fashioned 
into  new  policv  tools.  As  a  corollary,  the 
tactical  objectives  of  communism  have 
emerged  as  exploitation  of  new  nations' 
laudable  and  logical  desires  to  achieve 
technological  and  social  maturity.  Rus- 
sia undertakes  the  exploitation  of  neu- 
tralist atmosphere  to  achieve  a  pro- 
Soviet  attitude.  She  seeks  substitution 
of  Soviet  for  Western  influences 
throughout  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
By  a  combination  of  propaganda,  tech- 
nical, and  economic  aid,  plus  espionage 
and  subversion,  the  Soviets  work  almost 
fanatically  to  establish  and  extend  their 
influence  and  power. 


Soviet  intelligence  services  and  the  In- 
ternational Communist  movement  play  a 
major  role  in  theli  activities.  The  sen- 
ior Soviet  intelligence  apparatus,  com- 
posed of  the  State  Security  Service,  and 
the  military  intelligence  orgaiuzatlon. 
controls  a  vast  interlocking  network  of 
foreign  agents  and  operations  directed 
at  subversion,  terror,  asassination,  and 
sabotage.  In  addition  to  attempted 
penetration  of  all  levels  of  ofllcial  and 
nonofficial  groups  in  each  country,  where 
they  have  been  singularly  successful,  this 
apparatus  infiltrates  agents  whose  iden- 
tity papers,  passports,  and  the  like  ar6 
often  stolen  or  falsified,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  host  na- 
tions. As  a  result  of  the  secret  support 
and  direction  supplied  by  the  CouMnunist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  local 
party,  or  one  or  more  of  its  front  organi- 
zatior\s.  carries  out  all  political  action 
within  its  means  to  promote  Soviet  ends. 

The  embassies  established  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  may  be  described — accurately,  I 
think — as  command  posts  for  Soviet 
espionage,  subversion,  propaganda,  and 
Communist  Party  efforts.  Among  the 
p>ersonnel  assigned  to  such  installations 
are  many  staff  members  of  the  intelli- 
gence services  sent  abroad  to  operate 
imder  the  guise  of  diplomats.  The 
groups  of  Soviets  assigned  to  technical 
aid  missions,  hospitals,  and  the  like  also 
usually  include  a  high  percentage  of  in- 
telligence personnel.  The  U.S.SJR..  also 
exploits  the  acceptance  in  these  areas  of 
the  ofiScial  Soviet  embassies  and  trade 
delegations  designed  to  achieve  on-the- 
spot  manipulation  of  the  newspapers  and 
other  information  media  of  the  host 
countries. 

THE  ONTaiALL  SOVIET  PROGRAM  TOK  T7NDEBDEV1X- 
OPED  AREAS 

The  overall  Red  program  for  under- 
developed areas  has  been  focused  around 
three  major  campaigns: 

First.  Opposition  to  what  is  called 
"economic  neocolonialism,"  including 
promotion  of  the  nationalization  of  for- 
eign-owned enterprises,  combined  action 
to  discourage  Afro-Asian  trade  links 
with  the  West,  encouragement  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  Eurafrica  plan,  and  resistance  to 
new  foreign  capital  investment  in  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Second.  Support  for  national  libera- 
tion of  colonies  and  recovery  of  so-called 
"alienated"  territories. 

Third.  Encouragement  of  that  version 
of  Afro- Asian  unity  in  which  Soviet  bloc 
countries  of  Asia  would  be  accepted  as 
full  and  equal  partners,  entitled  to  pref- 
erential poliitcal,  cultural,  and  economic 
treatment. 

In  developing  these  campaigns  the  in- 
ternational fronts  have  engaged  in  sev- 
eral kinds  of  organized  effort : 

First.  Expanding  the  international 
role  and  activities  of  their  Afro- Asian  af- 
filiates and  leaders  through  organizing 
special  gatherings,  assigning  major  or- 
ganizational tasks  to  them,  and  holding 
broad  meetings  in  which  maximiun  Afro- 
Asian  participation  is  invited  and  pub- 
hcized; 

Second.  Inspiring,  supporting,  and 
participating  as  much  as  possible  in  joint 


activities  sponsored  by  unafWiated  Afro- 
Asian  bodies  o:!  a  similar  character;  and 
Third.  Publicizing  and  supporting 
Afro-Asian  alms  and  aspirations  in 
Western  areas  and  In  such  bodies  as  the 
United  Nations  Specialized  Agencies, 
where  such  support  is  most  likely  to  in- 
fluence Afro-Asian  peoples,  and  to  suck 
them  into  the  Red  orbit. 
at&ica:  the  ovekall  ued  program  in  action 

The  enormoxis  effort  being  expended 
in  Africa  by  the  U.S.S.R.  clearly  illus- 
trates the  significance  of  the  Soviets' 
total  worldwide  program. 

One  of  the  most  important  centers  for 
Soviet  espionage  and  subversion  directed 
against  the  entire  African  Continent  is 
foimd  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  Activities  «na- 
nate  from  both  the  Soviet  Embassy  and 
the  Communist-dominated  Afro-Asian 
Permanent  Secretariat  of  the  Afro- Asian 
Solidarity  Committee.  The  signing  of 
an  agreement  between  the  U.SJSJl.  and 
Tunisia  this  month  established  diplo- 
matic relations;  Uais  action  was  accom- 
panied by  the  U.SJSJI.  usual  offers  of 
aid  and  favorable  trade  agreements. 
The  Soviets  established  diplomatic  rep- 
resentations in  both  Morocco  and  Libya 
shortly  after  these  countries  attained 
their  independence.  In  these  countries. 
Soviet  diplomatic  representatives  have 
been  attempting  to  obtain  strategic  in- 
telligence on  U.S.  Air  Force  bases  there 
and  to  acquire  the  information  w'hich 
would  allow  the  Soviets  to  formulate 
plans  for  future  sabotage  or  worse. 

The  Soviets  have  also  been  active 
among  the  Communist  Parties  of  these 
areas,  especially  in  Libya,  where  they 
have  concentrated  not  only  on  Libyan 
Communists  but  also  on  the  local  Italian 
Communist  group.  Although  the  So- 
viets have  not  yet  recognized  the  Pro- 
visional Algerian  Government  in  exile, 
the  Chinse  Communists  have  extended 
official  recognition  and  offered  arms  and 
monetary  aid  as  well.  Members  of  Al- 
gerian nationalist  groups  have,  however, 
consulted  with  Soviet  officials  in  other 
countries,  and  it  will  probably  not  be 
long  before  Soviet  recognition  becomes 
official  here  as  well. 

Soviet  permanent  installations  in 
Ethiopia  are  the  focal  point  for  Soviet 
activity  for  the  entire  horn  of  Africa. 
There  is  a  permanent  cultural  exhibition 
in  Addis  Ababa  which  disseminates  Com- 
munist propaganda,  offers  courses  in 
Russian  language,  and  generally  at- 
tempts to  indoctrinate  its  visitors,  mainly 
young  Ethiopians  and  students  from  East 
Africa.  A  strong  indication  of  the  active 
Soviet  interest  in  Africa  and  the  heavy 
selling  job  the  U.S.S.R.'s  offers  of  aid 
without  strings — Russian  style — has 
done  may  be  seen  in  the  visit  of  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  to  the  U.S.S.R.  last  sum- 
mer. An  aid  agreement  of  $100  million 
was  signed  with  the  Soviets,  and  an  oil 
refinery  and  technical  school  staffed  by 
Soviet  officials  are  plarmed.  In  June,  a 
Soviet  Industrial  exhibition  will  be  held 
in  Addis  Ababa,  and  it  is  reported  that 
the  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade  will 
travel  there  to  officially  open  it. 

In  West  Afri^,  the  Soviets  are  plan- 
ning to  build  a  polytechnlcal  institute  at 
Guinea,  which  will  accommodate  from 
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1  500  to  2.500  Guinean  students.  The  in- 
stitute wiU  be  staffed  by  Soviet  person- 
nel—the method  consistently  used  by  the 
U.S.S.R  to  infiltrate  their  officials  into 
positions  of  influencing  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  and  planning. 
These  agreements  are  used  to  place 
Soviet  intelligence  officers  in  strategic 
countries  in  imderdeveloped  areas,  in 
technical  projects,  hospitals,  and  similar 
recipients  of  Red  aid  programs.  It  is 
characteristic  that  such  projects  are 
established  only  on  agreement  that  the 
entire  staffs  are  supplied  by  the  Soviets. 
A  significant  aspect  of  Soviet  assist- 
ance in  this  field  may  be  seen  in  the 
willingness  of  the  Soviet  Government  to 
sponsor  and  subsidize  the  study  of  the 
Russian  language.  Under  a  teacher  ex- 
change agreement.  Russian  language 
Instruction  at  the  university  level  Is  al- 
ready imder  way  in  such  covmtries  as 
Egypt,  Syria.  Afghanistan,  India,  and 
Indonesia.  In  the  newly  Independent 
State  of  Guinea,  Russian  has  been 
selected  as  the  second  language  of  the 
country — French  being  the  first — and  40 
secondary  schoolteachers  will  arrive 
from  the  Soviet  tJnlon  in  the  fall  to 
initiate  this  instruction.  English  had 
originally  been  selected  as  the  country's 
second  language,  but  this  plan  was  aban- 
doned when  the  U.S.  Government  was 
able  to  offer  only  one  teacher.  ' 

TWO    CASK    HISTORIKS:    PANTTTSHKIN    AND 
OGANXBTAN 

A  meshing  of  the  activities  of  various 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  espionage,  and 
governmental  organs,  in  these  areas  is 
illustrated  by  such  interesting  items  as 
the  presence  of  Aleksander  Semenovich 
Panyushkln  in  the  CPSU— that  is  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
delegation  to  the  conference  last  Sep- 
tember of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Guinea.  In  November  1959,  Panyu- 
shkln was  described  in  Pravda  as  a 
"member  of  the  Council  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Societies  for  Friendship  and  Cul- 
tural Relations  with  Foreign  Coxintries." 
He  will  be  best  remembered  in  the  United 
States  as  Soviet  Ambassador  from  1947 
to  1952,  and  sometime  member  of  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
during  that  time.  This  same  Panyu- 
shkln was  identified  by  at  least  four  very 
knowledgeable  defectors  from  the  Soviet 
intelligence  services  as  a  longtime  career 
officer  of  the  Soviet  Intelligence  organ- 
izations, and  the  chief  of  Soviet  intel- 
ligence activities  in  the  United  States 
during  his  official  tour  here.  In  the 
siunmer  of  1953  he  was  chief  of  all  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the 
Soviet  state  security  service  throughout 
the  world.  The  presence  of  such  a  man 
as  a  friendly  party  representative  in 
Guinea  clearly  indicates,  I  think,  the  im- 
portance of  these  areas  to  the  Soviet 
intelligence  services  and  to  the  Soviet 
Government  as  a  whole. 

Soviet  "friendship"  to  these  areas  of 
the  world  is  also  revealed  in  a  more 
accurate  light  by  the  policy  of  sending 
as  diplomats  to  these  countries  highly 
experienced  intelligence  officers  whose 
real  aim  is  to  prompte  the  supremacy  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  tha  theory  of  in- 
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ternational  communism  by  any  means. 
The  recent  assignment  to  Iran  of  B3ia- 
chlk  Gevorkovlch  Oganesyan  as  First 
Secre  tary  of  the  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
U.S.£  Jl.  is  a  glaring  example.  The  na- 
txire  )f  Oganesyan's  true  assignment  In 
Iran  can  safely  be  predicted  on  the  basis 
of  hit  past  career:  From  1946  to  1950,  he 
was  the  chief  intelligence  resident  in 
Iran,  ostensibly  assigned  as  second  secre- 
tary >f  the  Soviet  Embassy;  from  1949  or 
1950  to  May  of  1953,  he  was  chief  of  the 
sectl(  »n  for  deep-cover  agents  of  the  state 
seciu  ity  service  in  Vienna,  Austria,  dur- 
ing \rhlch  time  he  maintained  contacts 
with  Boris  Morros,  of  note  as  a  cocon- 
spirator with  the  Sobells  in  spying  in  the 
Unlt<  d  States. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  Soviet  record. 

SOVCET  Ifn.ITAaT  rOBCXS 

The  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  fight 
wars  ranging  in  scope  from  small  brush- 
fire  conflicts,  including  limited  nuclear 
enco  mters,  to  all-out  nuclear  war,  in  the 
wore  5  of  their  leaders. 

Tl;  e  Soviet  Union's  ground  force,  with 
about  170  divisions,  is  continuously  en- 
gage! in  a  comprehensive  training  pro- 
gran  \  designed  to  maintain  peak  combat 
effici  ency.  Soviet  units  in  East  Germany, 
whii  are  considered  to  be  the  elite  force 
of  tie  Soviet  Army,  are  known  to  be 
trailing  in  tactics  refiecting  new  con- 
cept I  of  the  nuclear  age,  and  it  is  believed 
that  such  training  is  being  conducted 
throughout  the  Red  army.  Equipment 
desu  ned  to  increased  mobility  and  fire- 
powir  is  being  introduced  regularly.  In 
facti  practically  all  Soviet  units  have 
been  reequlpped  with  military  materiel 
of  postwar  design  and  manufacture. 

Tlie  Soviet  Navy  is  rated  as  second 
only  to  the  UjS.  Navy  in  offensive  and 
defeisive  power.  Although  the  U.S.SJl. 
has  ao  aircraft  carriers,  it  has  the  larg- 
est submarine  force  in  all  the  world. 
This  force  consists  of  over  400  imits. 
neai  ly  75  percent  of  which  are  of  the  long 
ranj  e,  ocean  patrol  type.  There  is  some 
evid  jnce  that  a  few  of  these  submarines 
have  also  been  converted  so  as  to  be  able 
to  ire  ballistic  missiles.  Submarines 
base  3  along  the  Murmansk  coast  and  in 
the  Soviet  Par  East  have  continuous  ac- 
cess to  the  open  seas,  and  in  recent  years 
Sov;  et  submarine  activity  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans  has  increased,  occa- 
sionally extending  as  far  as  the  U.S. 
coai  ts. 

Tie  U.S.SR.  continues  to  build  new 
subi  marines.  It  is  qiiite  probable  that 
somj  of  the  units  under  construction  are 
nuc  ear  powered.  The  Soviet  Navy  also 
has  strong  sui'face  forces  consisting  of 
cruisers,  destroyers,  mine  vessels,  and 
nun  erous  patrol  craft. 

I  Dbserved  just  a  few  days  ago  that  a 
Coirmunlst  nuclear-powered  icebreaker 
is  now  in  commission. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  overall 
streigth  of  Soviet  air  forces  has  re- 
mat  led  at  somewhat  less  than  20.000 
aire  raft,  supported  by  a  complex  of  mod- 
ern air  facilities  and  a  realistic  training 
program.  Khrushchev's  statements  re- 
gar(  Ing  the  obsolescence  of  manned  air- 
cral  t  appear  to  be  supported  by  cutbacks 
in     heir  production.     Some  high   per- 


formance aircraft  are  being  produced, 
however,  and  research  and  development 
continues  in  the  air  weapons  field. 

At  the  present  time,  the  major  Soviet 
strategic  delivery  force  is  still  long  range 
aviation,  which  Is  composed  of  more 
than  1,000  medium  and  heavy  bombers 
But  It  is  clear  from  Soviet  statements 
and  programs  that  the  U.S.SJl. 'a  current 
emphasis  is  in  the  field  of  missiles  and 
rocketry. 

Soviet  research  and  development  in 
missiles  began  immediately  after  World 
War  n.  For  nearly  15  years  the  UJ9.8JI. 
has  conducted  a  thorovigh  and  well- 
planned  effort.  The  Soviets  now  have 
operational  missiles  both  for  defense 
against  aircraft,  and  for  offensive  use, 
including  tyj)es  which  can  be  launched 
from  ground-based  units,  aircraft,  and 
naval  vessels.  Their  major  ground- 
launched  delivery  systems  Include  mobile 
missiles  with  ranges  measured  in  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  capable  of  reaching  most 
significant  Western  targets  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  Soviet  space  launchings  and 
firings  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  show  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  some  capability  to  di- 
rect ICBM's  at  targets  as  distant  as  the 
United  States.  The  importance  of  bal- 
listic missiles  in  Soviet  planning  is  amply 
illustrated  by  the  U.S.S.R.'s  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  creation  of  a  sr>eclal 
rocket  force. 

In  the  light  of  these  sobering  facts, 
our  future  course  of  action  with  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world 
must  and  will  be  made  clear  for  all  to 
understand : 

We  shall  continue  to  search  for  means 
of  advancing  an  honorable  peace,  by  pa- 
tient urging  of  genuine  negotiation  for 
sound  first-step  progress. 

We  shall  maintain  and  make  more  ef- 
fective our  own  defenses — our  nuclear 
arsenal,  our  missile  development,  and 
our  limited  war  capability,  all  designed 
to  deter  aggression  or,  if  necessary,  to 
combat  it. 

We  shall  relnvlgorate  our  collective 
security  alliances  by  demonstrating  a 
willingness  to  contribute  our  full  and  fair 
share  in  manpower  and  modem  arms  to 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  globe. 

We  do  not  intend,  by  neglect  or  di.s- 
iniorest,  to  allow  the  Soviet  bloc  suc- 
ccs.sfuily  to  infiltrate  the  emerging  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa.  We  shall 
continue  the  worlds  confidence  in  Amer- 
ica's moral  leadership  by  extending  an 
honest  hand  of  friendship  and  of  as- 
sistance to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
in  their  fight  for  progress  and  freedom. 

THE  COMING  TEST 

We  are  all  painfully  aware  of  what 
happened  in  Paris.  We  have  seen  and 
been  shocked  by  the  arrogance  of  the 
Soviet  Prime  Minister,  by  his  unre- 
strained vituperation,  and  by  his  callous 
destruction  of  the  summit  conference. 
These  events  have  jolted  every  one  of  us 
into  a  fuller  realization  of  what  survival 
costs.  The  froe  world  is  once  again 
faced  with  the  naked  threat  of  Commu- 
nist power,  and  with  the  more  transpar- 
ent efforts  to  frighten  our  allies  and 
friends  and  to  split  the  free  world  apart. 


In  the  coming  months  our  courage, 
strength,  and  resolution  will  be  sorely 
tried.  The  crisis  over  Berlin  could  come 
to  a  head.  Communist  violence  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  may  erupt  again: 
bellicosity  in  the  Formosa  Straits,  ter- 
rorism in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  pressure 
on  Afghanistan  or  India  or  elsewhere,  in- 
citement In  South  America  and  greater 
penetration  in  Africa. 

But  we  are  not  alone  in  the  struggle  to 
preserve  freedom.  Through  the  mutual 
security  programs  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  abroad,  we  are  able  to 
strengthen  ourselves  and  the  free  world 
in  deterring  Communist  aggression 
whether  Soviet  or  Red  Chinese. 


MSF 


ITS  HISTORIC  AOCOMPLISHMENTS 


Let  us  look  backward  for  a  moment  to 
see  how  the  mutual  security  program 
came  into  being  and  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this 
great  program,  initiated  by  a  Democratic 
President  and  a  Republican  Congress  and 
continued  by  a  Republican  President  and 
Democratic  Congresses,  has  been  one  of 
the  tremendous  successes  of  our  national 
history.  In  its  very  first  years,  it  saved 
two  highly  strategic  and  Important  na- 
tions, Greece  and  Turkey,  from  Commu- 
nist domination.  It  made  possible  the 
recovery  of  war-torn  Western  Europe 
with  its  civilization,  love  of  freedom,  its 
culture,  its  .splendid  people,  and  its  great 
resources.  Without  doubt,  it  saved  at 
least  three  nations — probably  more — 
from  Communist  takeover  at  the  polls. 
It  preserved  Iran  on  the  edge  of  Soviet 
power.  It  helped  to  save  southeast  Asia 
from  total  Communist  domination.  It 
has  preserved  and  reinvigorated  all  that 
remains  of  free  China.  It  made  possible 
the  creation  of  our  great  NATO  alliance 
and  gave  it  its  initial  strength. 

It  is  the  program  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  availability  of  250  forward  bases 
essential  to  the  full  meaning  and  effec- 
tiveness of  our  military  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. 

It  is  this  program  which  contributes  to 
the  strength  among  our  allies  abroad, 
so  essential  to  the  success  of  any  neces- 
sary effort  to  wage  a  limited  or  other 
kind  of  war  against  aggression. 

It  Is  this  program  which  holds  out  to 
the  people  of  the  less  develoi>ed  nations 
of  the  world  the  friendly  assistance  they 
need  in  their  tremendous  effort  to  fight 
their  way  up  from  age-old  poverty,  ig- 
norance, and  disease. 

It  is  this  program,  joined  in  by  other 
free  nations,  which  provides  the  free 
world's  answer  to  the  Communist  bloc's 
attempt  to  woo  and  win  the  newly  emerg- 
ing nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  with 
lavishly  proffered  militarj-  and  economic 
aid. 

It  is  this  program  which,  in  a  most 
significant  degree,  is  the  symbol  of 
American  leadership  in  world  affairs.  In 
short,  this  program  is  the  strongest,  most 
fiexible  instrument  available  to  our  Na- 
tion and  our  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  In  this  most 
critical  period  in  our  history. 
,  If  this  program  did  not  exist,  we  would 
have  to  invent  it. 


What  would  have  happened  if  we  had 
not  had  this  program?  What  would  hap- 
pen if  we  did  not  have  it  now?  Our 
whole  forward  strategy  of  defense  would 
be  weakened  to  the  point  of  collapse. 
The  sources  of  raw  materials  essential  to 
our  defense  and  our  prosperity  would 
be  threatened.  Our  allies  and  other  free 
countries  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
Communist  threats  and  subversion ;  their 
confidence  in  and  hope  for  a  free  world 
would  be  shattered. 

We  would  find  ourselves  more  and 
more  Isolated  In  a  narrowing  world 
swamped  by  the  widening  and  engulfing 
Red  tide. 

We  would  be  confined  to  a  pohcy  of 
fortress  America — a  policy  we  long  ago 
examined  and  long  ago  realistically  re- 
jected in  this  era  of  nuclear  power  in 
which  we  are  now  well  entered. 

Under  this  strategy,  we  recognize  that 
the  maximum  potential  military  theater 
of  operations  today  is  the  entire  globe. 
That  underscores  the  importance  of  the 
250  ba.ses  we  now  maintain  abroad. 

An  important  segment  of  our  defensive 
arrangements  is  dependent  on  the  contri- 
bution by  our  allies  in  military  forces, 
in  land  for  missile  and  naval  bases,  in 
miUtary  facilities  of  all  kinds,  in  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  by  diversion  of  resources 
from  consumption  to  military  purposes. 
The  constancy  of  our  allies  in  making 
their  contributions  and  in  refusing  to 
knuckle  under  to  a  Communist  neighbor 
is  directly  proportional  to  our  own  un- 
yielding purpose  and  to  our  contribution 
to  the  joint  free-worli  defense. 

The  day  is  near  when  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  funds  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  By  approving  the  Presl- 
donf  s  program,  both  the  Communist  and 
the  free  world  will  clearly  see  our  Iron 
purpo.«e  in  meeting  full-on  the  Soviet 
threat. 

THE  MSP  FOR  FISCAL  TEAR  1  9C1 

I  turn  now  to  the  program  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1961.  It 
includes  three  major  elements:  the  eco- 
nomic programs  which  we  authorized  re- 
cently; the  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
which  the  Congress  authorized  appropri- 
ations last  year;  and  the  military  assist- 
ance program  for  which  we  have  pro- 
vided an  open-ended  authorization  of 
funds  for  2  years. 

Military  assistance:  Under  this  mili- 
tary assistance  authorization,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  $2  billion  for  fiscal 
year  196]. 

This  is  the  sum  recommended  by 
a  committee  of  distinguished  experts 
headed  by  William  H.  Draper  and  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  make  the  most 
searching  study  of  the  needs  of  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  the  context 
of  our  overall  military  security  program. 
This  is  the  sum  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  have  said  in 
the  most  categorical  terms  that  this  rep- 
resents the  most  economical  and  effi- 
cient use  of  funds  to  bolster  America's 
security,  and  that  they  would  not  want 
one  dollar  transferred  from  this  use  to 
our  regular  Defense  Department  budget. 

What  is  this  $2  billion  needed  for? 
About  $1.2  billion  is  simply  to  main- 


tain the  present  strength  of  forces  on 
the  Communist  frontiers  in  Korea,  the 
Republic  of  China,  "Vietnam.  Pakistan, 
Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  others  of  our 
NATO  allies.  But  an  essential  part  of 
this  program  is  for  the  modernization 
and  strengthening  of  the  weapons  avail- 
able to  our  allied  forces;  and  the  tragedy 
of  any  cut  would  be  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily cut  into — indeed,  could  prevent — 
this  very  strengthening  and  modern- 
ization. 

I  have  heard  it  said  as  to  our  E?uropean 
allies  that  with  their  improved  econo- 
mies they  should  carry  a  greater  part  of 
the  load;  that  we  should  be  able  to  re- 
duce our  aid.  I  agree;  and  this  is.  in 
fact,  being  done.  The  percentage  of 
U.S.  contribution  to  NATO  defense  has 
declined  from  20  percent  to  4  percent 
since  1952.  Last  year  alone  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  Increased  defense 
spending  by  11  percent. 

This  is  the  first  solid  accomplishment 
I  want  to  point  to — a  greatly  improved 
NATO  defense  without  increase  in  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer.  In  specific 
terms,  this  means: 

Thirty  missile  battalions  under  Gen- 
eral Nqfstad's  command  in  Europe; 

The  I'hor  missile  with  nuclear  capa- 
bility deployed  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
Jupiter  missiles  being  installed  in  Tur- 
key and  Italy; 

Joint  production  of  Sidewinder  and 
Hawk  missiles  by  European  countries; 

Modern  anti-submarine-warfare  capa- 
bility covermg  the  limited  sea  outlets  of 
the  Russian  submarine  fleet ;  and 

Greatly  increased  firepower  of  inte- 
grated NATO  land  forces  which  face  the 
40  Russian  divisions  in  East  Germany 
and  Poland. 

About  one-third  of  our  military  assist- 
ance money  goes  to  the  Far  East.  The 
forces  we  are  helping  in  this  theater  are 
nearly  all  directly  confronting  superior 
Communist  manpower.  In  some  areas, 
our  weapons  and  ammunition  are  used 
by  allied  forces  in  sporadic  outbursts  of 
fighting.  Taiwan  and  the  offshore  is- 
lands of  Quemoy  and  Matsu  have  been 
reinforced  with  strong  retaliatory  fire- 
power. In  Vietnam  and  Laos,  we  have 
provided  equipment  and  training  against 
guerrilla  warfare  which  now,  thanks  to 
our  joint  efforts,  has  been  greatly  di- 
minished and  which  presents  no  imme- 
diate threat. 

Eighteen  Korean  divisions  defend 
South  Korea  against  a  new  invasion  from 
the  North,  allowing  U.S.  troops  to  be  re- 
duced to  two  divisions.  These  vital  land 
forces  are  reinforced  by  a  modern 
Korean  air  force,  naval  units,  and  mis- 
sile battalions  supplied  by  the  United 
States. 

There  are  a  few  examples  of  what  mili- 
tary assistance,  under  mutual  security, 
has  accomplished.  Without  It,  our  col- 
lective security  agreements  would  be  little 
more  than  contracts  of  good  intentions. 
Without  the  forces  which  we  help  to  arm. 
either  the  security  of  the  United  States 
would  today  \y  in  grave  danger,  or  we 
would  have  a  defense  budget  Increased 
many  times  over  the  %2  bilUon  we  are 
asked  to  provide  for  military  assistance. 
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■COKOMIC  AID   rem    mUTABT    BTRKNGTH 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  pro- 
vide an  ally  with  equipment  for  military 
forces  if  Its  economy  broke  under  the 
burdens  of  supporting  such  forces.  To 
prevent  this,  we  help  12  of  our  allies  with 
economic  aid  in  the  form  of  defense  sup- 
port. 

The  need  for  such  defense  support  as  a 
supplement  to  military  assistance  is  self- 
evident.  A  war-ruined  and  underde- 
veloped country  like  Korea  cannot  alone 
maintain  aii  army  of  well  over  half  a 
million  men  m  the  free  world  interest. 
Small  countries  like  Greece  and  Turkey 
cannot  bear  the  whole  economic  burden 
of  large  armies  for  land  defense  on  the 
flank  of  NATO  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Communist  bloc^  It  would  mean  eco- 
nomic chaos  for  these  countries  to  try  to 
meet  the  whole  cost  of  troop  pay  and 
other  expenses  of  outside  military  forces. 
We  fill  the  gap  through  our  defense  sup- 
port program.  It  has  a  twofold  effect. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  dollar  aid  is  used 
to  import  commodities  and  capital  goods 
which,  wherever  possible,  contribute  di- 
rectly to  economic  development.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  goods  are  sold  on  local 
markets  and  the  proceeds  are  used  by  the 
local  government  to  meet  a  part  of  the 
costs  of  their  own  military  establish- 
ment. 

In  countries  like  Pakistan,  Korea,  and 
Cambodia,  defense  support  may  be  the 
margin  between  extinction  and  progress. 
In  Turkey,  largely  due  to  defense  sup- 
port, the  gross  national  product  has 
nearly  doubled  since  1948.  Spain,  where 
vital  strategic  airbases  are  now  located, 
with  defense  support,  has  shown  great 
economic  gains  in  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
White  House  today,  I  had  the  honor  to 
sit  in  the  presence  of  representatives  of 
the  SEATO  countries.  I  met  a  number 
of  them.  Bdany  of  them — perhaps  most 
of  them — have  skin  whose  color  is  dif- 
ferent from  yours  and  mine.  They 
represent  diverse  religions,  cultures,  and 
economies.  But  they  are  all  united  in 
their  fierce  desires  to  advance  the  cause 
of  freedom  for  themselves  and  for  their 
people.  They  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der by  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  an  effort  to  deter 
aggression — and  I  mean,  essentially, 
potential  Communist  aggression  against 
the  free  way  of  life.  They,  like  Ameri- 
cans, decline  to  accept  the  complete 
regimentation  of  international  commu- 
nism. 

I  considered  it  a  great  honor  to  be 
present.  It  will  be  one  of  my  moving 
recollections  of  my  years  in  the  Senate 
that  I  met  gallant  and  proud  and  able 
representatives  of  countries  which  are 
members  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization,  all  meeting  together  in 
this  free  Capital  of  ours,  to  determine 
the  best  means  by  which  the  security 
of  southeast  Asia  may  be  preserved — in- 
deed, may  be  strengthened. 

MUTUAI.      SXCUXTTT     A>rD      ECONOMIC      PEOGaESS 

I  think  that  we  are  all  keenly  aware 
that  the  strength  of  the  free  world  rests 
not  alone  on  military  power  but  on  the 
economic  progress  of  its  peoples.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  less  developed 
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newly    Independent    nations 
is  a  surging  demand  for  a 
of  life. 

States  has  been  responsive 

aspirations  of  these  peoples.    We 
pro\  ding  assistance  to  them  through 
ual  security  program, 
lief  means  for  moving  skills  and 
capital  to  the  underdeveloped 
are  the  mutual  security  pro- 
technical  assistance  and  the 
.  Loan  Fund.    The  President 
appropriations  of  $181  million 
techkiical  cooperation,  together  with 
mjlion  for  international  technical 
ion   programs.     He   has  asked 
million  for  the  Development  Loan 
'  These  programs  are  our  response 
ppople  of  the  world  struggling  for 
life.    They  make  up  our  front- 
ense    against    Soviet   economic 
Through  them,  we  heed  the 
eas  of  the  new  nations  of  Asia, 
Millie  East,  and  Africa  for  help  in 
the  enormous  problems  of  their 
mohths  and  years  of  existence.    Six 
countries  will  become  independent 
o  )ming  months  alone.    They  need 
in  their  efforts  to  move 
in  freedom. 
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Our  technical  cooperation  program — 


we  call  it — is  undoubtedly  the 


best  knc  wn  of  all  our  efforts.    I  shall  not 


it.    Let  me  assert,  however,  that 


the  neei  to  build  skills,  to  educate,  to 
train  Is  still  fundamental  to  everything 
else.  In  the  new  countries  of  Africa,  for 
example ,  the  shortage  of  trained  people 
is  very  great.  In  the  Belgian  Congo, 
there  aie  said  to  be  eight  college  gradu- 
ates wh )  are  not  Europeans — and  many 
of  the  E  uropeans  are  leaving  as  the  Con- 
go becoi  les  independent. 

Yet  vie  have  many  solid  accomplish- 
ments t )  point  to,  and  together  with  the 
United  '.  Nations  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams t  nd  efforts  of  other  countries,  we 
are  beginning  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  skills, 
training ,  and  literacy.  Por  example, 
when  he  U.S. -financed  Agricultural 
Technic  al  School  in  Ethiopia  opened,  690 
applicai  ions  were  received  for  68  open- 
ings. Each  year,  120,000  Turkish  Army 
recruits  are  learning  to  read  and  write 
under  programs  developed  by  American 
languag  e  experts. 

"^az   DEVELOPMENT   LOAN   FTTND 
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1  ecently  created  Fund  is  the  ulti- 
of  capital  for  the  underde- 
nations  to  turn  to.    In  a  little 
of  operation,  the  Loan  Fund 
large-scale  projects  in  the 
development  fields  of  transport  and 
power,  large  industry. 
Of  special  importance.  I 
its  success  in  lending  to  local  de- 
banks    in    other    countries 
turn  lend  sums  of  less  than 
to  small  investors.    These  small 
stimulate  private  enterprise,  create 
help  meet  the  demand  for  con- 
goods  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
emphasize  that  this  is  a  loan  pro- 
ot  a  grant  program.     For  ex- 
a  single  one  of  these  loans,  to 
ribber  growing  in  Guatemala,  will 


help  employ  17,000  workers,  supply  rub- 
ber for  a  new  tire  factory,  produce  $30 
million  worth  of  exports  a  year,  and 
open  to  the  United  States  a  nearby  sup- 
ply of  strategic  natural  rubber. 

The  President  has  asked  $700  million 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  next 
year.  This  is  far  less  than  the  $1,100 
million  the  Congress  has  authorized.  It 
is,  I  think,  a  logical  and  laudable  re- 
quest for  funds  that  are  desperately 
needed  for  the  development  of  nations 
whose  future  is  important  to  us.  Cer- 
tainly it  should  be  provided  in  full. 

SPECI.U.    ASSISTANCE 

There  are  several  nations  with  which 
we  do  not  have  military  assistance  ar- 
rangements, but  in  whose  stability  and 
progress  we  have  the  greatest  Interest. 
Several  of  these  nations,  such  as  Libya 
and  Morocco,  provide  us  with  base  rights 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  democ- 
racy of  Israel  receives  added  strength 
from  this  program.  Others,  such  as  Jor- 
dan, could  collapse,  leaving  the  gravest 
danger  of  chaos  or  worse,  were  it  not  for 
our  help  which  we  provide  through  spe- 
cial assistance. 

I  might  mention  Tunisia  as  an  exam- 
ple of  one  country  where  our  special 
assistance  has  borne  fruit.  Three  years 
ago,  this  small  Arab  country  cut  Its  ties 
with  France,  and  embarked  on  an  at- 
tempt to  steer  a  democratic  course 
against  the  tides  of  Arab  nationalism 
and  the  subverting  currents  of  commu- 
nism. With  the  help  of  special  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  Tunisia  has 
recovered  from  the  economic  shock  that 
accompanied  independence,  and  has 
established  itself  as  a  dynamic  and  pro- 
gressive force  In  the  Arab  world.  Tuni- 
sia's success  in  reaching  its  goals  through 
cooperation  with  the  West  Is  carefully 
watched  by  the  emerging  African  and 
neighboring  Arab  States. 

CONTINGENCT    FTNO 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that 
each  year  there  will  arise  emergencies 
and  contingencies  we  cannot  foresee. 
Under  these  circumstances  It  is  wise  to 
have  available  to  the  President  a  contin- 
gency fund.  The  President  requested 
for  that  fund  for  next  year  $175  million, 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
recommended  the  authorization  of  that 
amount.  I  deeply  regret  that  this  fund 
was  cut  to  $155  million  on  the  Senate 
floor.  The  final  conference  action  was 
$150  million.  To  my  mind,  it  is  only  too 
obvious,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  at  least  this  full  sum  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  coming  difficult  year. 

Who  knows  what  the  coming  year 
may  bring?  Why  .should  the  hand  of  any 
President  of  our  country  be  shackled  in 
such  a  way  that  he  cannot  have  the 
means  by  which  to  meet  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies which  might  endanger  the 
security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

ERRORS   IN    MUTUAL  8ECURITT   ADMINISTRATION 

We  have  heard  much  this  year,  as  in 
the  past,  of  individual  mistakes  In  the 
conduct  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
There  will  probably  be  mistakes  In  the 
future.  This  is  bound  to  occur  when  we 
build    complex    projects    in    backward 
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areas  and  within  primitive  economic  sys- 
tems. In  my  comments,  I  have  delib- 
erately stressed  individual  instances 
where  we  have  succeeded.  Almost  none 
of  these  success  stories  have  received  at- 
tention in  Congress  or  in  the  American 
press.  For  every  publicized  mistake  in 
this  program,  for  every  disappointing 
project,  there  are  thousands  of  cases 
where,  because  of  our  efforts,  people  are 
eating  better,  have  jobs,  are  free  of  dis- 
ease, are  protected  against  Communist 
guerrilla  tactics  or  worse,  have  new  land 
to  till,  can  read  and  write,  have  new  hope 
for  their  children,  and  have  hopes  for 
freedom  for  themselves,  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  for  their  countries.  In  the  per- 
spective of  history,  this  may  become  the 
mo.st  important  thing  the  people  of 
America  do  today  as  a  nation. 

CONCLUSION 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  hon- 
estly doubt  the  urgency  of  our  need  to 
bind  tofsether  the  nations  of  the  world, 
siill  able  to  make  a  choice  between 
tyranny  and  freedom.  United  in  our 
common  purpose,  if  we  act  with  resolu- 
tion and  determination,  in  respondinc 
to  the  needs  of  our  free  world  friends  and 
allies,  we  will  prevent  the  aceressive 
plans  of  the  Communist  bloc  from  reach- 
ing fruition.  If  history  teaches  us  any- 
thmp,  it  is  the  tragedy  of  failing  to  stand 
together  in  times  of  crisis.  In  one  of  his 
most  memorable  siseeches  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  occurred  after  the 
full  of  Prance,  Britain's  great  leader, 
Wmston  Churchill,  said: 

If  we  can  stand  up  to  him  (Hllleri,  all 
Eumpe  may  be  free  and  the  life  of  the  world 
m.'iy  move  forward  Into  broad,  sunlit  up- 
lands. But  If  we  fall,  then  the  whole  world, 
Including  the  United  States.  Includinc  all 
that  we  have  known  and  cared  fur,  will  sink 
into  the  abyes  of  a  new  Dark  Age  made  more 
sinister,  and  perhaps  more  protr,'»ctcd  by  the 
lights  of  perverted  science. 

While  the  1960's  are  not  identical  with 
the  years  of  World  War  II,  we  may  bo 
sure  that  if  we  fail  to  stand  up  to  inter- 
national communism,  if  we  fail  to  make 
the  exertions  which  providence  requires 
of  us.  our  failure  will  draw  u.s  closer  to 
the  abyss  of  which  Cliurchill  spoke. 

But  we  need  not  fail.  We  are  on  the 
eve  of  achieving  complete  mastery  over 
the  fallen  forces  of  nature,  on  the  seas, 
on  the  land,  and  in  the  air.  reaching  out 
toward  the  .stars.  It  is  within  our  power, 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to  bring 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  to  men  every- 
where. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair ) .  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OVERALL  LIMITATION  OF  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.   10087)    to  amend  the 


Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limita- 
tion on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  H.R.  10087, 
should  not  be  considered  in  isolatiop.  nor 
can  it  be  taken  at  face  value.  This  bill 
would  provide  a  privileged  minority  of 
American  taxpayers  with  tax  concessions 
not  available  to  very  many.  The  prob- 
lem here  involved  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  larger  problem  of  the  proper  method 
of  taxing  the  income  earned  abroad  by 
U.S.  corporations.  At  the  present  time, 
certain  foreign  taxes  are  allowed  as 
credits  against  the  U.S.  income  tax;  and. 
furthermore,  the  incidence  of  the  U.S. 
tax  varies,  both  as  to  rate  and  as  to  time 
levied,  with  the  organization  of  the  for- 
eif?n  operating  arm  of  the  U.S.  corpora- 
tion. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  allow  a  U.S. 
corporation,  in  taking  credit  for  foreign 
income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profit 
taxes  apainst  U.S.  income  taxes,  to  apply 
either  the  per  country  limitation,  now 
in  effect,  or  the  overall  limitation,  at  the 
option  of  the  corporation.  This  bill  was 
orifjinally  section  5  of  House  bill  5,  the 
so-called  Boggs  bill.  For  some  reason, 
this  part  of  H.R.  5  was  singled  out  for 
special  treatment.  The  Treasury  op- 
posed the  provisions  of  this  bill  when 
such  provisions  were  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Boggs  bill,  in  hearing  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  foreign  tax  credit,  considered  as 
a  tax  package,  constitutes  one  of  the 
Klarin.y  loopholes  In  our  tax  laws. 

To  allow  any  item  of  expense  or  ex- 
penditure as  a  credit  against  taxes,  rath- 
er than  a  deduction  from  income,  vio- 
lates all  sound  principles  of  taxation.  All 
such  items,  where  it  is  proper  to  consider 
thfm  at  all.  should  be  treated  as  business 
expenses  and  should  be  deducted  from 
tiross  income  in  arriving  at  the  net  in- 
come subject  to  applicable  tax  rates. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  should  be  abol- 
i.'^hf  d.  for  it  is  basically  unsound  in  prin- 
f  iple  and  is  discriminatoi-y  in  practice. 
Failing  this,  many  changes  should  be 
made  to  tighten  existing  laws  and  pro- 
cedures governing  this  method  of  han- 
dling the  income  tax  on  income  earned 
abroad.  The  bill  now  imder  considera- 
tion does  not  do  this.  On  the  contrary, 
it  nibbles  away  a  bit  more  around  the 
periphery  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  loop- 
hole, for  the  benefit  of  a  few  taxpayers, 
of  whom  not  one  has  demonstrated  an 
inequity  under  present  law. 

This  is  a  strange  legislative  perform- 
ance. Mr.  President— a  bill  to  provide 
tax  favors  in  the  amount  of  an  estimated 
$20  million  ann'-.ally.  when  there  is  at  no 
place  in  the  record  a  showing  of  hard- 
ship, unfairness,  or  inequity.  There  is 
no  equitable  or  sound  argument  in  favor 
of  the  passage  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
since  our  present  income  tax  laws  first 
became  effective  in  1913,  has  always 
maintained  the  right  to  tax  the  income 
of  U.S.  citizens  or  corporations  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  The  Congress  has  never 
surrendered  the  right  to  tax,  or  to  legis- 
late concerning  the  taxation  of,  income 
of  U.S.  corporations  earned  anywhere  in 
the  world. 


This  principle  is  seldom  openly  at- 
tacked. Instead,  those  who  would  profit 
from  a  broadening  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  loophole  seek  to  do  so  on  grounds 
varying  from  expediency  to  economic 
foreign  policy.  Most  of  the  arguments, 
however,  boil  down  to  excuses  for  re- 
questing tax  benefits  to  which  the  cor- 
porations concerned  are  not  entitled. 
That  is  the  case  here,  specifically. 

The  proper  handUng  of  multijurisdic- 
tional  taxation,  foreign  or  domestic,  has 
long  presented  a  problem.  Prior  to  1918 
all  foreign  taxes,  including  income  taxes, 
were  treated  as  deductible  expenses,  just 
as  were  taxes  levied  by  States  or  local 
governments  within  the  United  States. 
That  is  how  it  should  be  now.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  expediency  or  accommoda- 
tion, and  on  the  groimds  that  American 
corporations  operating  abroad  were 
allegedly  at  a  competitive  disadvantage 
with  foreign  corporations,  foreign  income 
taxes  in  1918  were  placed  in  a  separate 
category  from  taxes  imp>osed  by  domestic 
jurisdictions;  and  it  was  provided  by  law 
that  foreign  income  taxes  could  be  either 
credited  against  taxes  owed  to  the  United 
States  or  allowed  as  deductions  from 
income  at  the  option  of  the  taxpayer. 

It  is  not  diflflcult  to  guess  which  choice 
would  usually  be  made  on  a  profitable 
foreign  operation  by  a  U.S.  corporation. 

Taxes  levied  by  domestic  jurisdictions. 
States,  and  local  governments,  continued 
to  be  treated  as  deductions  against  in- 
come. This,  of  course,  actually  operates 
as  a  discrimination  against  business 
within  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  husiness  in  foreign  countries. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  two  sugar 
mills,  one  in  Florida  and  the  other  in 
Cuba,  or  one  in  Louisiana  and  tbt  other 
in  Cuba,  The  taxes  paid  to  the- States 
of  Florida  or  Louisiana  would  be  de- 
ducted from  the  income  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  determine  taxable  income,  but 
another  corp)oration,  or  the  same  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  Cuba,  would 
not  deduct  the  taxes  it  pays  to  Cuba 
from  income,  but  it  would  receive,  under 
the  law,  a  credit  against  its  taxes  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  income  taxes  paid 
to  the  Government  of  Cuba. 

The  same  thmg  would  be  true  with 
respect  to  an  automobile  assembly  plant 
or  some  other  operation  in  Windsor, 
Canada,  and  in  Detroit.  Mich.  These 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  in- 
equity of  the  foreign  tax  credit  provi- 
sion in  the  law.  It  is  to  make  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  a  little  more  of  an  in- 
equity, a  little  larger  tax  loophole,  a 
little  sweeter  benefit  to  which  no  en- 
titlement has  been  shown,  that  the 
pending  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  That 
is  the  effect  of  the  bill.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  it. 

In  my  view,  the  Senate  should  be  busy- 
ing itself  with  eliminating  tax  loop- 
holes, rather  than  seeking  to  make  them 
gradually  larger. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  deter- 
mined effort  to  abolish  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  In  1933  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  designated  a  sub- 
committee to  "investigate  methods  of 
preventing  the  evasion  and  avoidance  of 
the  internal  revenue  laws,  to  consider 
means   of   improving    and   simplifying 
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such  laws,  and  to  study  possible  new 
■sources  of  revenue."  Thla  subcommit- 
tee, sometimes  known  as  the  Hill  sub- 
committee, rendered  a  report  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  this  recommendation  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Your  subcommittee  recommends  complete 
elimination  of  the  provision  of  the  present 
law  (sec.  131.  Revenue  Act  of  1932)  allowing 
foreign  Income  taxes  to  be  credited  agalnat 
Federal  Income  tax.  The  present  provision 
discriminates  in  favor  of  American  citlaens 
and  domestic  c«-porations  doing  business 
abroad  as  compared  with  those  doing  busi- 
ness In  this  country.  For  Instance,  an 
American  cltisen  who  pays  a  State  Income 
tax  is  only  entitled  under  the  present  law 
to  deduct  such  tax  from  his  gross  Income 
in  arriving  at  his  net  Income  subject  to  the 
Federal  tax.  He  is  not  permitted  to  offset 
his  State  Income  tax  against  his  Federal 
income  tax.  However,  if  an  American  citi- 
zen pays  an  income  tax  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  present  law  allows  him,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  to  reduce  his  Federal  in- 
come tax  by  the  amount  of  such  foreign 
tax.  Furthermore,  a  domestic  corporation 
doing  business  in  this  country  is  also  only 
allowed  a  deduction  from  gross  income  for 
the  income  taxes  paid  to  the  States.  How- 
ever, an  American  corporation  doing  busi- 
ness abroad,  either  directly  or  through  a 
subsidiary  compMuiy,  Is  entitled,  subject  to 
certain  limitations,  to  offset  its  Federal  tax 
by  the  amount  of  income  taxes  paid  to  a 
foreign  country.  This  discrimination  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  view  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  that 
the  term  "foreign  country"  as  used  in  the 
credit  sections  means  not  only  a  foreign 
state  recognized  in  international  law  but 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  no  matter 
bow  small. 

Under  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1913,  1916,  and 
1917,  a  taxpayer  was  not  entitled  to  any 
credit  for  taxes  paid  to  a  foreign  country. 
These  early  acts  permitted  taxes  paid  to  a 
foreign  country  to  be  deducted  only  from 
gross  Income,  which  was  also  the  rule  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  State,  county,  and 
municipal  taxes. 

Your  subcommittee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  taxes  paid  to 
the  States  and  should  only  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  elimination  of  the  foreign- 
tax  credit  will  increase  the  Giovemment  rev- 
enues by  about  910  million  annually. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Treasury  Department  op- 
p>osed  this  recommendation  on  the 
grounds  that  a  change  would  injure 
American  exports.  I  do  not  believe  such 
grounds  could  be  supported  today. 

In  spite  of  Treasury  opposition,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  the 
House,  felt  a  change  in  the  law  was  de- 
sirable and  the  revenue  bill  of  1934.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  provided  that  only 
one-half  of  foreign  income  taxes  could  be 
credited  against  U.S.  income  taxes.  The 
Senate  Finance  Committee  killed  this 
move. 

The  credit  approach  to  the  handling  of 
foreign  income  taxes  has  remained  the 
basic  law,  althouch  a  great  many 
changes  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  broaden  this  favor.  At  the 
present  time,  then,  our  tax  laws  provide 
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a  havei  for  foreign  income,  war  profits, 
and  exess  profits  taxes  which  is  not 
availabe  to  other  kinds  of  taxes.  Be- 
cause cf  this,  many  U.S.  corporations 
have  eitablished  foreign  branches  or 
subsldlerles  to  compete  in  the  U.S. 
market,  sometimes  with  the  product  of 
the  dom  estic  corporation  itself. 

Allow  Jig  credit  for  these  foreign  taxes 
rather  t  han  treating  them  as  deductions 
against  income,  has  given  rise  to  many 
abuses.  Companies  such  as  the  Arabian 
Americi  ,n  Oil  Co.,  for  example,  have  been 
able  to  jersuade  the  governments  of  the 
host  CO  intries  in  which  their  principal 
operatk  ns  are  conducted  to  classify  roy- 
alties a]  id  other  charges  as  income  taxes, 
thus  denying  the  U.S.  Government 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  right- 
fully b€  longing,  as  I  see  it,  to  the  U.S. 
Government.  I  say  "rightfully  belong- 
ing," because  in  the  theory  of  our  sys- 
tem of  nternal  revenue,  taxes  are  levied 
upon  income  earned  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

I  can  lot  give  the  details  as  to  sF>eciflc 
U.S.  coi  porations,  but  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate tha  .  in  executive  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Con  imittee  on  Finance  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  the  tax  returns 
and  the  tax  records  of  certain  U.S.  cor- 
porations. These  returns  show  income 
running  into  enormous  figures  for 
corpora  tions  which  have  paid  absolutely 
no  taxes  whatsoever  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  several  years. 

The  IJenate  has  before  It  now,  despite 
that  sitiation,  a  bill  to  broaden  the  loop- 
hole— 0  tily  a  little,  but  it  is  estimated  at 
$20  millon  annually.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
conslde  red  very  large,  but  it  takes  a  great 
many  axpayers  paying  a  few  dollars 
a  week  from  their  pay  checks  to  pay  to 
the  U.!!.  Government  the  sum  of  $20 
million  n  taxes. 

Some  large  corporations  pay  very  little, 
if  any,  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government. 
Many  ibuses  connected  with  subsidi- 
aries, including  the  use  of  third  countrj' 
tax  hav  jns,  have  been  made  possible. 

Mans  arguments  have  been  advanced 
for  continuing  and  broadening  the  for- 
eign tix  credit  loophole.  Generally 
speakin  r,  the  arguments  can  be  grouped 
under  t  iree  general  headings : 

First,  The  foreign  tax  credit  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  double  taxation.  This 
argument  assumes  that  double  taxa- 
tion— tliat  is.  the  taxation  of  the  same 
income  by  more  than  one  government — 
is  wron  i  per  se.  Our  tax  laws  recognize 
no  sucl,  principle,  "fhere  is  essentially 
no  difTfTence,  so  far  as  a  taxpayer  is 
concerred,  between  a  State  income  tax 


and  an  income  tax  levied  by  a  foreign 
govemrient.  So-called  double  taxation 
is  not  a  voided  in  the  case  of  State  taxes 
by  allov  ing  such  taxes  to  be  deducted  as 
an  iten  of  business  expense.  What  is 
accomp  ished  is  an  accommodation 
which  \  orks  satisfactorily.  The  foreign 
tax  cre<  it  represents  an  accommodation, 
just  as  does  the  allowance  of  the  State 
Income  tax  as  a  deduction.  Either  is  a 
compro  nise.  The  tax  credit,  however, 
is  wron  ;  in  principle. 

Secoi  d.  It  is  said  that  a  dollar  earned 
anywhe  -e  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
tax.  Th|s  objective,  if  It  Is  a  proper  ob- 


jective, is  not  achieved  by  the  foreign  tax 
credit.  A  dollar  earned  through  a  sub- 
sidiary operating  abroad  does  not  bear 
the  same  tax  burden  as  does  a  dollar 
earned  In  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

Third.  It  Is  said  that  the  foreign  tax 
credit  encourages  private  investment 
abroad.  This  is  the  argument  which  is 
most  often  advanced  today  to  justify  tax 
preferences  to  companies  operating 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  a  desirable  in- 
gredient of  our  foreign  economic  policy 
is  an  increased  private  investment 
abroad.  Achieving  this  Increased  invest- 
ment by  means  of  tax  Incentives  Is  not, 
however,  the  most  appropriate  method. 
Such  incentives  do  not  necessarily  direct 
investment  into  the  most  desirable  chan- 
nels or  into  the  most  desirable  areas  of 
the  world.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference, insofar  as  the  furtherance  of  our 
national  objectives  is  concerned,  between 
encouraging  a  manufacturer  to  begin 
assembling  automobiles  in  Germany  and 
encouraging  a  food  processor  to  open  a 
plant  in  India.  The  foreign  tax  credit 
may  promote  undesirable  development. 
There  are  better,  more  direct,  and  more 
manageable  means  of  promoting  desir- 
able foreign  investment  and  develop- 
ment. 

Several  arguments  can  be  made 
against  the  foreign  tax  credit.  I  should 
like  to  invite  attention  to  three  which  I 
consider  pertinent. 

First.  The  foreign  tax  credit  allows  the 
foreign  government  to  determine  the  ef- 
fective U.S.  tax  rate,  operating  fre- 
quently as  a  preempticHi.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  many  foreign  governments 
have  tended  to  adjust  their  tax  rates  to 
the  U.S.  rate.  Be  this  as  It  may,  we  have 
given  the  foreign  government,  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  foreign  tax  credit, 
the  power  to  decide  whether  the  United 
States  can  collect  taxes  on  Income  of  U.S. 
corporations  earned  abroad  at  the  rate  of 
52  percent,  20  percent.  10  percent,  or  0 
F>ercent. 

Second.  The  benefits  of  foreign  tax 
credits  accrue  to  a  relatively  few  com- 
panies. According  to  a  study  of  this 
problem  made  In  1955,  It  was  then  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  all  foreign  in- 
vestment is  accounted  for  by  10  U.S.  cor- 
porations and  71  percent  by  82  corpora- 
tions. Any  concessions  made  in  the  form 
of  tax  reductions  would  necessarily  ac- 
crue very  largely  to  these  few  corpora- 
tions. It  was  estimated  that  25  to  50 
corporations  would  receive  half  the  bene- 
fits from  any  tax  reductions,  and  nearly 
all  the  benefits  from  such  reductions 
would  be  received  by  150  corporations. 

Third.  Benefits  accruing  to  corpora- 
tions as  a  result  of  the  foreign  tax  credit^, 
do  not  necessarily  further  national  ob- 
jectives. It  was  formerly  felt  that  most 
of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  foreign 
tax  credit  accrued  to  export  operations 
and  thus  benefited  the  entire  American 
economy.  This  does  not  now  appear  to 
be  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign 
tax  credit  now  encourages  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  concerns  in  for- 
eign countries  where  goods  are  produced 
which  are  in  direct  competition  with 
American  exports  or  become  competitive 
as  imports  into  the  United  States.     It 
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would  also  appear  that,  except  for  those 
corporations  engaged  in  the  extractive 
industries,  the  foreign  Investment  which 
is  encouraged  by  the  foreign  tax  credit 
takes  place  largely  In  countries  which  are 
already  highly  developed.  The  export  of 
capital  to  such  areas  may  not  further 
national  objectives  at  all,  but  instead 
may  add  to  the  competition  which  al- 
ready exists  for  American  exports  and, 
Turthcrmore,  it  directly  complicates  our 
critical  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  foreign  tax  credit  may  equally  pro- 
mote the  desirable  or  undesirable. 

In  amplification  of  the  above  reference 
to  national  objectives,  it  is  pertinent  to 
cite  a  few  facts. 

Many  who  wish  to  increase  private 
.«imprican  investment  abroad  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas  feel  that  such  private 
investment  can  replace  foreign  aid.  TTiis 
i.s  not  possible.  Private  investment,  with 
or  without  tax  incentives,  goes  where  it 
ran  produce  a  good  return.  In  most  of 
tiie  underdeveloped  countries  the  public 
.'ieclor  must  first  be  built  up.  Only  then 
will  there  be  a  ba.se  on  which  private  in- 
vestment can  build. 

At  the  present  time,  our  investments 
abroad  amount  to  about  $29  billion. 
This  is  double  the  amotmt  of  our  foreign 
investments  only  7  years  ago,  and  the 
tempo  of  oversea  investment  continues 
to  increa.se. 

A  preat  deal  of  this  investment — in 
fact,  most  of  it — is  pomg  where,  from 
a  foreign  policy  point  of  view,  it  is  not 
needed  and  may  indeed  be  harmful  to 
American  interests.  One  of  our  for- 
eiun-policy  objectives  is  to  build  up  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  We  are  at- 
tempting the  economic  buildup  of  these 
areas  in  two  ways:  F^rst,  Government 
funds  in  the  form  of  mutual  security 
grants,  or  loans  by  one  of  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  provide  capital  to 
build  up  the  public  sector  and,  in  some 
irustances,  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy of  these  countries.  Secondly,  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  encourage  pri- 
vate investment  in  these  underdevel- 
oped region.s. 

It  is  alleged  by  those  who  favor  tax 
incentives  that  such  incentives  w  ill  en- 
courage private  investment  in  areas 
where  such  investment  is  needed.  The 
facts  do  not  bear  this  out. 

Tax  for^jiveness  applied  indiscrim- 
inately across  the  board  will  not  pull 
investments  into  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  Private  investment  goes  where 
it  can  command  the  hichest  return  with- 
out undue  risk.  Tax  forgiveness,  if  it 
affects  this  process  %t  all,  merely  speeds 
the  flow  of  funds  into  the  same  areas 
where  such  funds  would  flow  without  tax 
forgiveness.  During  recent  years  new 
U.S.  investment  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Africa  has  amounted  to  only  about  $100 
million  per  year,  and  a  great  deal  of 
even  this  small  amount  has  gone  into 
petroleum  development  in  a  few  coun- 
tries. Last  year,  for  instance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  private 
U.S.  capital  in  the  amount  of  $439  mil- 
lion moved  into  Western  Europe,  $427 
million  went  Into  Canada,  $193  million 
went  Into  Latin  America,  and  only  $145 


million  was  Invested  in  all  the  other 
areas  in  the  world.  Tills  was  new 
money  and  does  not  Include  reinvest- 
ment of  earnings  In  those  areas.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  these  figures  Indicate 
that  our  foreign  investment  is  not  being 
directed  into  the  areas  where  it  is  really 
needed. 

The  tax  incentive  has  not  been  a  gov- 
erning factor  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow  of  capital  abroad.  As  an  example 
of  this,  I  cite  the  fact  that  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  Western  Europe  increased  135 
percent  from  1950  to  1959.  while  during 
the  same  period  investment  in  Latin 
America  increased  only  92  percent,  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Act  al- 
ready gives  to  Latin  American  invest- 
ments a  tremendous  tax  advantage. 

I  favor  American  aid  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries.  This  uncommitted 
one-third  of  the  world  will  play,  in  the 
future,  a  decisive  role  in  world  events. 
As  my  record  will  show,  I  have  vigorous- 
ly supported  a  progressive,  liberalized 
international  trade  program. 

I  favor,  also,  the  extension  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  economic  aid  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas.  There  are  ways 
in  which  the  Government  can  accom- 
plish these  objectives.  There  are  ways 
in  which  the  Government  can  give  di- 
rection to  programs  which  will  accom- 
plish these  objectives. 

I  think  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in- 
creased investment  in  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  world  would  further 
the  objectives  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  do  not  believe  that  tax  forgive- 
ness IS  a  proper  or  efficacious  way  of  di- 
recting investment  to  those  areas. 

Certainly  we  do  not  need  Increased 
U.S  investment  in  Western  Europe  and 
Canada,  nor  do  we  need  increased  invest- 
ment in  the  extractive  industries,  par- 
ticularly oil. 

There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  not 
encouraging  additional  U.S.  Investment 
in  the  already  heavily  industrialized 
areas.  To  begin  with,  such  investments 
are  likely  to  create  frictions.  Secondly. 
such  investments  complicate  our  balance 
of  payments  problem,  and  thirdly,  such 
investments  today  do  not  encourage 
Ameriran  export  as  may  have  been  the 
ca.se  30  years  ago,  but  Instead  are  pri- 
marily u.-ed  to  e=tabli.sh  manufacturing 
facilities  for  the  production  of  goods 
abroad  which  not  only  compete  with  our 
own  expoi  la.  but  even  come  back  into 
the  American  market  to  compete  with 
uoods  produced  here  at  home.  Let  me 
expand  on  these  thoughts  briefly. 

As  for  American  investments  creating 
friction  abroad,  we  are  just  now  begin- 
ning to  experience  such  friction.  Let  me 
f^:\o  one  example,  however,  of  what  we 
may  expect  to  become  more  acute  in  the 
next  few  years.  Geneva.  Switzerland, 
has  become  a  center,  largely  due  to  the 
Swiss  tax  structure,  for  U.S.  holding 
companies.  Switzerland  is  what  is  often 
referred  to  as  a  third  country  tax  haven. 

Americans  are  moving  into  Geneva  at 
a  lapid  rate.  So  far,  most  of  the  citizens 
of  Geneva  appear  to  welcome  the  Influx 
of  Americans.  The  Union  of  Patriotic 
Societies,  however,  an  organization  said 
to  be  somewhat  comparable  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  has  begun  to  complain  of 


the  housing  shortage  and  the  fact  that 
foreigners  are  moving  in  to  make  the  sit- 
uation even  more  acute.  According  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Moet  U.S.  firms  are  beginning  to  soft-pedal 
talk  of  their  Swiss  operations  for  fear  of 
stirring  up  more  local  opposition.  Com- 
plaints already  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  U.S.  diplomats. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  President,  we  are  just 
beginning  to  see  some  of  the  friction  and 
hear  some  of  the  complaints  caused  by 
increased  American  business  activity 
abroad.  We  can  expect  a  great  deal 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing,  particularly  in 
Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  certain 
Latin  American  countries  as  local  firms 
begin  to  feel  the  pinch  of  competition 
from  American-owned  enterprises. 

As  for  our  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lem, this  problem  has  been  acute  for  the 
last  few  years  and  our  loss  of  gold, 
coupled  with  U*  increased  holdings  of 
dollar  balanc^  in  this  country  by  for- 
eign interests,  has  caused  concern. 

Contrary  to  the  thinking  of  some,  our 
Ewiverse  balance-of-payments  position 
has  not  been  caused  by  American  ex- 
ports being  priced  out  of  foreign  markets. 
It  has  not  been  caused  by  an  excess  of 
imports  of  goods  and  services  over  ex- 
ports of  goods  and  services,  as  so  many 
seem  to  think.  Indeed,  we  continue  to 
maintain  a  favorable  balance  insofar  as 
f;oods  and  services  are  concerned.  The 
trouble  comes  when  we  must  make  ad- 
justments for  military  expenditures 
abroad,  foreign  aid  expenditures  abroad, 
and  the  movement  of  private  capital 
abroad.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our 
national  objectives  will  be  attained  more 
readily  by  curtailing  the  movement  of 
private  capital  into  already  developed 
areas  rather  than  encouraging  such 
movement  by  offering  even  more  tax 
incentives. 

As  for  the  competition  which  we  are 
encouraging  for  ourselves,  let  me  cite 
some  figures.  In  1958.  U.S.  businesses 
spent  17  percent  of  their  total  capital 
outlays  overseas.  Preliminary  figures 
for  1959  Indicate  private  overseas  invest- 
ments amounted  to  at  least  $2  billion. 
More  startling,  perhaps,  are  future  plans 
of  several  large  American  companies. 
According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
nearly  half  of  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  expenditures  for  expansion  and 
modernization  will  be  spent  overseas. 
General  Motors  will  spend  $200  million 
to  expand  foreign  subsidiaries  in  future 
months.  Firestone  expects  to  spend  25 
to  30  percent  of  its  capital  outlays  during 
the  next  14  months  abroad.  Kaiser 
Aluminum  will  spend  $20  million  abroad 
this  year,  out  of  a  total  1960  capital  out- 
lay of  only  $25  million.  Many  other 
similar  figures  could  be  given. 

A  great  deal  of  the  optimism  voiced 
by  certain  economic  prophets  in  this 
country  is  based  on  the  rather  large 
projected  expenditures  for  capital  out- 
lays by  U.S.  business,  outlays  for  expan- 
sion and  modernization.  These  SF>okes- 
men  fail  to  point  out  that  an  increasing 
percentage  of  these  total  outlays  repre- 
sent expenditures  abroad.  These  ex- 
penditures do  not  create  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican labor.    These  expenditures  do  not 
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'-' .ate  additional  purchasing  power 
v.ithin  the  domestic  economy.  These 
expenditures  will,  over  the  years,  fatten 
the  pocketbooks  of  a  few  large  stock - 
!/:.lde:s  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
American  economy. 

Let  me  say  again  that  if  investments 
abroad  could  be  channeled  into  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas,  I  would  support  ap- 
propriate means  for  such  channelization, 
Tax  incentives  applied  across  the  board, 
however,  do  not  operate  to  channel  in- 
vestment where  needed.  It  merely  in- 
creases the  flow  in  already  established 
channels. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  there  are  se- 
rious objections  to  the  foreign  tax  credit 
in  principle  and  in  practical  operation. 
Aside  from  the  principles  involved,  how- 
ever, there  are  further  serious  defects  in 
our  laws  relating  to  foreign  tax  credits. 
The  most  serious  of  these  are : 

First.  No  tax  is  levied  on  the  income 
of  subsidiaries  until  such  income  is  re- 
mitted in  the  form  of  dividends  to  the 
parent  company  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Because  of  the  way  in  which 
foreign  taxes  paid  by  subsidiaries  are 
credited,  it  is  often  possible,  particularly 
if  a  third  country  tax  haven  is  employed, 
to  reduce  the  effective  52-percent  U.S. 
tax  rate  to  an  effective  rate  of  sHshrly 
more  than  40  percent 

Third.  The  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporation  is  an  historical  accident  and 
should  be  abolished. 

Fourth.  Treasury  officials  do  not  iiave 
proper  information  as  to  the  activitifs 
of  foreign  subsidiar;f;s  r^f  U.S  corpora- 
tions. 

Earlier  today  tiie  S:niiie  agreed  to 
two  amendments  which  I  proposed  which 
will,  if  finally  enacted  into  law.  provide 
proper  and  necessary  infonnation  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Adoption  of  these 
amendments,  however,  will  only  par- 
tially cure  the  ills  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  provisions  in  the  law. 

To  return  to  the  subject  bill.  H.R 
10087,  more  specifically,  the  main  rea- 
son which  has  been  advanced  for  its 
adoption  is  that  some  couipanies  regard 
their  foreign  operations  as  one  opera- 
tion and  they,  therefore,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  the  overall  limitation. 
OtheiLCompanies,  it  is  .said,  regard  opei- 
ations  in  each  foreign  country  as  a  sep- 
arate operation  and  these  companies 
should,  therefore,  if  they  so  do.sire,  be 
allowed  to  use  the  per  country  limita- 
tion. It  is  certainly  a  strange  concept 
of  tax  law  which  allows  a  company  to 
choose  any  method  of  computing  its  tax 
which  it  desires  merely  because  such  a 
method  comports  with  the  concept 
which  that  company  holds  as  to  its  own 
operations.  This  is  about  as  logical  as 
allowing  an  individual  to  regard  himself 
as  a  corporation  for  tax  purposes  in  any 
yeai  his  income  puts  him  in  a  bracket 
hit^her  than  52  percent,  and  pay  his  in- 
come tax  accordingly. 

In  1954  the  per  country  limitation  was 
decided  on.  Insofar  as  we  may  wish,  and 
are  able,  to  use  tax  policy  to  further  na- 
tional economic  policy,  this  limitation  is 
more  appropriate  than  is  the  overall 
limitation.  When  a  coi-poration  opens 
up  a  new  plant  or  undertakes  a  nev  op- 
r»:ation  in  a  new  country,  it  is  quite  likely 
to  undereo  a  loss  for  a  few  years  in  that 
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In  such  a  case  the  company  is 

better  off  under  the  per  coun- 

lijnitation  than  under   the  overall 

Existing  law,  to  that  extent, 

Encourage  U.S.  corporations  to  be- 

nqw  operations  in  new.  and  it  may  be 

underdeveloped  countries. 

amendments  adopted  by  the  Sen- 

Pihance  Committee  are  excellent  and 

mich  to  make  this  bill  more  nearly 

able.    Despite  these  improvements 

bill,  however,  it  still  represents  an 

to  enlarge  an  existing  loophole  in 

laws  without  justification.    This 

U  result  in  an  annual  loss  of  reve- 

the  U.S.  Government  of  about  $20 

In  effect,  a  gift  of  this  amount 

made   to    taxpayers   who    have 

neither  need  nor  deseits  to  such 

This  is  another  example  of  a 

bill  to  give  tax  relief  to    'some- 

— usually  a  few — when  the  crying 

for  more  equitable  tax  laws  for  all 

President,  tomorrow  I  expect  to 

have  considered  my  amendment.^ 

^26 — 60  B,  C.  and  D.  which  are  at 

clerk's   desk   and   available   for   all 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 

careful     consideration     to     these 

and   I   shall    address   the 

on  this  subject  further  tomorrow 
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ADJOURNMENT 

GORE.     Mr.  President,  if  tiiere  is 

ther  business  to  come  before  the 

at    this   time.   I   move   that   the 

adjourn   until    12    o'clock    noon 

ow 

motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
and  36  minutes  p.m.  i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.   Wednesday. 
1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
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NOMINATION 


utive  nomination  received  bv  the 
May  31.  1960: 

In  the  Army 

following-named  officer,  under  thf 
ns  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  rji 
.nee  and  responsibility  designated  b> 

nt   under  subsecti'>n    u\)    c>f  sec- 

in  rank  as  follows: 
Gen.  Lionel  Chnrles  McGarr    0:7225 
■ny    in  the  rank  of  lleutenrm'  ^enernl 


islo 


Pr  eslde 
3066 


CONFIRMAT[ON 

Exejcucive    nomination    confirmed 
the  Senate  May  31.  1960: 

U.S    District  Ji'dge 


by 


R.  Lewis,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US    dl.-- 
,  udge   for    the   eastern   district   of   Vir- 


JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Ti  I  sDw,  M\v  :{i.  i(m;(> 


House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 


Hel^rews  10:  22:  Let  us  hold  fast  the 

i07i  of  our  faith,  without  waver- 

He  who  promised  is  faithful. 

Ali4ighty  God,  whose  bountiful  provi- 

is  everywhere  and  continually  sup- 

us  with  Thy  grace  and  goodne.ss. 


may  we  .seek  to  bring  our  daily  life  into 
perfect  tune  with  the  beneficent  spirit 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  in  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  needs  and  longings  of 
humanity,  in  its  weakness  and  weariness 

Deliver  us  in  these  turbulent  and  trou- 
blous times  from  all  resentful  and  rebel- 
lious tempers  of  mind  lest  we  become  too 
indifferent  to  face  life's  challenging  de- 
mands with  faith  and  too  discouraged  to 
look  with  hope  for  the  dawning  of  a  bet- 
ter day. 

May  our  mood.j  of  frustration  and  de- 
spondency be  supplanted  by  a  faith  that 
is  not  merely  a  theory  or  a  tradition  but 
a  dynamic  reality,  making  us  aware  and 
re.^!>on.s;ve  to  Thy  conquering  love  and 
sustaining  us  with  courage  as  we  aspiif 
and  struii^'le  to  build  the  kingdom  nf 
peace  and  good  will. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day.  May    27,    1960.   was   read   and    ap- 

pr()V>  d 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messa;-;e  from  the  Senate*  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
thai  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  re.solution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence'  of  the  House  is 
reque.^led: 

S.  1617  An  act  l>  pruvide  fur  the  adju.'.l- 
n-.ent  of  the  k'ULslative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  St;ae.s  over  land  in  the  sev- 
eral Strttes  used  for  Feder.il  l>ulJ>o^;oi,  and 
for  ■  ther  purposes;    r.nd 

S  J  Res.  127  Joint  resolution  to  h^lp  make 
available  to  those  children  In  our  country 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  special- 
ly trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  U)  help  make  avail- 
able to  individuals  suffering  speech  and  hear- 
ing impairments  those  specially  trained 
speecii  pathologists  and  audiologlsls  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps 


MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 
AUTHORIZATION.   1961 

Mr    VTNSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  tH.R 
10777'  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  othei 
purpose:. 


FOR     AIR 


GOVFRNMENT     SUBSIDY 
CARRIERS 

Mr  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RtcoRn. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  n  >  objection. 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
Capital  Airlines  had  withdrawn  its  re- 
quest for  a  $12  million  subsidy.  Thi.■^ 
was  a  wise  decL-^ion  on  the  part  of  Cap- 
ital management  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  been  right  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  this 
subsidy.  Furthermore.  I  do  not  believe 
the  ConRre.'is  would  be  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  appropriating  $12  million  each 
year  fni'  a  rnant  to  one  airline     I  regret 
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that  Capital  Airlines  has  encountered 
these  financial  difficulties  but  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  public  trough  Is  the  place 
to  solve  them. 

Ttro  weeks  ago  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  "VanikI  and  I  in- 
troduced bills  to  prohibit  the  payment 
of  subsidy  to  a  domestic  trunk  carrier. 
Our  action  was  not  aimed  at  Capital, 
but  I  am  elated  that  the  CAB  did  not 
open  the  door  in  this  case. 

There  is  no  reason  for  any  domestic 
trunk  carrier  to  return  to  subsidy.  This 
is  no  longer  an  infant  industry.  The 
trunk  carriers  have  been  operating  for 
over  22  years  and  have  found  their  place 
in  the  transportation  world.  Like  all 
business  their  problems  such  as  financ- 
ing will  continue.  Tremendous  amounts 
of  money  will  be  involved.  Airplanes  of 
the  future  will  cost  between  (5  million 
and  S50  million  each.  While  it  will  be 
difficult  for  the  airlines  to  arrange  satis- 
factory financing,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
the  Congress  to  open  the  door  to  these 
staggering  subsidy  figiu"es. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today  requested 
that  my  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill  terminating  subsidies  for  domestic 
trunk  carriers.  I  am  hoping  that  this 
Congress  will  enact  my  legislation  so 
that  this  problem  of  Government  subsidy 
for  air  carriers  will  not  be  recurring. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLL'MBIA 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  I  am  going  to  take  the  fioor 
under  special  order  to  discuss  the  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  a  petition  to  discharge 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  House  for  debate  and 
vote  is  justified.  In  my  remarks  tomw- 
row  I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  "Legisla- 
tive History  of  Home  Rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  FYom  1947-60  '  which 
I  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare for  me.  I  am  also  placing  in  the 
Record  a  previous  study  made  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  of  September  29. 
1954,  which  gives  further  information  in 
regard  to  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  wanted  these  documents 
to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  and  any- 
one who  might  want  to  take  exception 
to  them  when  I  discuss  this  matter  to- 
morrow. 

Herewith  follow  the  two  documents: 

lrclslative  histort  of  home  rule  for 
Washington  1947-60 

The  modern  campaign  to  restore  local  self- 
government  in  the  District  ol  Columbia  dates 
from  the  1st  session  of  the  80th  Congress. 
There  follows  a  summary  of  the  steps  taken 
In  this  campaign  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  U.S.  Senate  during  the 
years  1947-60,  to  date. 


rtGHTirrH    congress     (1M7-48) 

On  May  29.  1947,  the  Hotose  approved 
House  Resolution  195.  which  authorized  Its 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
Investigate  and  study  reorganization  and 
home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
House  Resolution  228,  providing  $15,000  for 
the  study,  passed  the  House  on  June  12, 
1947. 

Mr.  DiRKSEN,  then  chairman  of  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  assigned  the 
task  of  making  the  investigation  and  study 
to  the  Home  Rule  and  Reorganization  Sub- 
committee whose  members  were  Mr.  Auchln- 
closs.  chairman,  and  Messrs.  McGarvey,  Allen, 
Jones  of  Washington,  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Deane.  and  McMillan. 

At  the  refjuest  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  reviewed  the  many  previous 
studies  of  the  District  government  and  pre- 
pared a  report  on  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  District  government 
wliich  wiis  published  as  a  committee  print. 
The  Legislative  Reference  Service  also  pre- 
pared a  series  of  illuBUative  charts  showing 
the  organization  of  agencies  providing  gov- 
ernmental services  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia which,  together  with  an  explanation, 
were   also   published   as   a   committee  print. 

Prom  June  30  to  July  25,  1947,  the  sub- 
committee held  a  series  of  hearings  on  pro- 
posals for  home  rule  and  reorganization  of 
the  District  government.  On  the  basis  of  Its 
hearings  and  studies,  the  subcorrunlttee  is- 
sued a  preliminary  report,  dated  November 
2.    1947. 

Following  this  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the 
study  of  the  subcommittee,  providing  for 
home  rule  and  reorganization  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  was  Introduced  as  H.R. 
4902  by  Mr.  Avchincloss  on  January  12, 
1948.  On  the  same  day  a  companion  bill, 
S  1968.  was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Ball.  These  bills  were  accompanied  by 
a  House  report,  dated  January  12,  1948.  A 
Bubcomnuttee  print  explaining  H.R.  4902  and 
S.  1968  was  issued  on  February  2,  1948.  At 
ilie  same  time  a  memorandum  on  the  con- 
siiiutlonality  of  these  measures,  prepared  by 
House  legislative  counsel,  was  released  as  a 
committee  print. 

On  February  2-10.  1948,  Joint  hearings 
were  held  before  the  House  and  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Home  Rule  and  Reorganiza- 
tion, sitting  Jointly,  on  H.R.  4902  and  S. 
1968.  In  the  light  of  testimony  received  at 
these  hearings,  the  bill  was  further  refined 
and  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Auchinci-oss  as 
H  R.  6227  on  April  14,  1948,  accompanied  by 
a  revised  report. 

The  full  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
held  meetings  for  the  con.sideration  of  H.R. 
6227  on  April  21.  26,  and  May  3.  4,  1948,  and 
approved  the  bill  for  report  on  May  4,  1948. 
On  May  6,  1948.  Mr.  Auchincloss  submitted 
H  R.  6227  and  the  accompanying  report.  No. 
1876,  to  the  House.  The  House  debated  the 
bill  on  May  24  and  25  and  passed  two  test 
votes  on  the  measure,  but  did  not  complete 
consideration  of  the  bill  which  waa  laid  aside 
and  remained  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
House  at  the  end  of  the  80th  Congress.  No 
further  action  was  taken  in  the  Senate  on 
S.  1968. 

EIGHTV-FIR.ST    CONGRESS     (1940-50) 

On  Maj-ch  23,  1949,  Senator  Kefauver  (for 
himself  and  Senators  Hendrlckson,  Hunt, 
McCarthy.  McGrath.  Miller,  Neely,  and 
Schoeppeli  Introduced  S.  1365,  to  provide 
for  home  rule  and  reorganization  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  8.  1365  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  by  it  to  its  Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule 
on  March  25.  1949.  On  Apll  7,  1949.  the 
same  group  of  Senators  and  Mrs.  Smith,  of 
Maine,  Introduced  S.  1527  in  lieu  of  S.  1365. 
S.  1527  was  referred  to  the  Home  Rule  Sub- 
committee on  April  8,  reported  favorably  in 
the   Senate   on   April    19,    1949    (S.   Rept.   No. 


271),  passed  the  Senate  on  May  31,  1949. 
without  a  record  vote  and  was  referred  to  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee  on 
June  1,  1949. 

Meanwhile,  three  bills  proTldlng  for  home 
rule  and  reorganization  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  been  Introduced  in  the  House: 
H.R.  28  by  Mr.  Auchincloss  on  January  3, 
1949:  H.R.  2505  by  Mr.  Marcantonlo  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1949;  and  H.R.  4981  by  Mr.  Klein  on 
Jime  2,  1949.  These  bills  and  S.  1527  were 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
as  well  slb  to  the  District  Commissioners  for 
their  suggested  amendments  which  were  sub- 
sequently received  on  July  14.  Hearings  o.n 
all  four  home  rule  bills  were  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  June  28.  29. 
July  7,  14,  15,  20,  25,  and  27,  1949,  and  were 
printed.  On  August  16,  1949,  the  subcom- 
mittee tabled  S.  1527  and  H.R.  4981.  On  Au- 
gust 19  the  full  committee  sustained  this  ac- 
tion of  the  subcommittee.  On  October  14. 
1949,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  filed 
discharge  petition  No.  19  on  S.  1527,  but  the 
District  Committee  was  not  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  home  rule  bill 
because  of  insufllclent  signatures  on  the  dis- 
charge petition.  The  number  of  signatures 
then  required  was  218,  and  It  was  reported 
In  the  press  that  only  196  Members  of  the 
House  had  signed  the  petition. 

EIGHTY -SECOND  CONCKESS    (1851-52) 

Six  bills  providing  for  home  rule  and  re- 
organization In  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  introduced  in  the  House  in  the  82d 
Congress:  HJi.  1C40,  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  on 
January  23,  1951;  H.R.  2093,  by  Mr.  Klein, 
on  Jainuary  25,  1951;  H.R.  2103,  by  Mr.  Tol- 
lefson,  on  January  25,  1951;  H.R.  2104,  by 
Mr.  Widnall.  on  January  25,  1951;  H.R.  2797. 
by  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  on  February  20, 
1951;  and  UH.  4857,  by  Mr.  Klein,  on  July  18. 
1951.  All  these  bills  were  referred  to  the 
District  Commissioners  for  their  comments 
and  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  for  Its 
consideration.  The  subcommittee  con- 
sidered the  first  five  bills  on  February  27, 
1951.  and  postponed  action. 

Meanwhile,  three  bills  providing  for  home 
rule  and  reorganization  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  Introduced  In  the  Senate  In 
the  82d  Congress :  S.  656  by  Mr.  KETAtrvER  and 
10  other  Senators  on  January  24,  1951;  S. 
1237  by  Senator  Case  of  South  Dakota  on 
April  2,  1951;  and  S.  1976  by  Senator  Case 
and  21  other  Senators  on  August  9,  1951. 
Hearings  were  held  on  S.  656  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Home  Rule  and  Reor- 
ganization on  February  20-22,  March  1  and  5. 
1951,  and  were  printed.  On  April  3,  1951, 
the  subcommittee  reported  S.  656  favorably 
with  amendments.  On  April  11  the  full  Dl.*;- 
trlct  Committee  deferred  action  on  the  bill. 
And  on  April  25  a  motion  to  report  S.  656 
was  rejected  by  a  tie  vote  of  6-6  in  the  full 
committee. 

On  August  9,  1951,  S.  1976  was  introduced 
Jointly  by  22  Senators  as  a  substitute  for  S. 
656.  On  August  10,  S.  1976  was  referred  to 
the  Home  Rule  Subcommittee  which  held  a 
1-day  hearing  on  It.  On  the  same  day  S. 
1976  was  reported  favorably  by  the  full  com- 
mittee (S.  Rept.  No.  630) .  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  January  22,  1952,  without  a  record 
vote  and  was  referred  to  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  the  next  day. 

On  January  24,  1952,  S.  1976,  the  Senate- 
passed  home  rule  bill,  was  referred  to  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  which  held 
hearings  on  it  on  March  17,  18,  19.  24.  and 
25.  and  April  1.  1952.  The  hearings  were 
primed.  On  May  9,  1952,  the  subcommittee 
considered  S.  1976  and  tabled  It.  No  further 
action  occurred  during  the  82d  Congress. 

EIGHTY -THIRD  CONGRESS    (1953-54) 

In  the  83d  Congress  only  one  home  rule 
bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House.  It  was 
H.R.  1395,  by  Mr.  Klein,  on  January  9,  1953. 
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It  was  referred  to  the  DUtrlct  Commissioners 
on  January  14  and  to  the  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  District  of  Cc^umbia  Commit- 
tee on  February  5.  No  further  action  on 
HJl.  13»6  occurred  during  this  Congrees. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Cam  of  South  Dakota, 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Colxmibia  Com- 
mittee, and  31  other  Senators,  introduced  S. 
999  on  February  18,  1963.  to  provide  an 
elected  city  council,  school  board,  and  non- 
voting delegate  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  District  of  Columbia.  S.  999 
was  r^erred  to  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  February  20  which  held  hear- 
ings on  it  on  jdly  1  (hearings  printed),  and 
reported  it  favorably  with  amendments  on 
July  8.  On  July  9.  1963.  further  considera- 
tion of  S.  999  was  indefinitely  postponed  in 
favor  of  S.  2413,  a  similar  bill  which  was 
Introduced  by  the  same  group  of  Senators 
and  repOTted  favorably  by  the  full  committee 
on  July  33,  1953.  in  lieu  of  S.  999  (S.  Rept. 
No.  612).  No  further  action  on  S.  2413  oc- 
curred in  the  Senate  during  this  Congress. 

EIOHTT-FOtTRTH   CONGRESS    (1955-58) 

In  the  84th  Congress  Mr.  Neely.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  District  of  Colimibla  Commit- 
tee, and  33  other  Senators  introduced  S.  669 
on  January  24,  1955.  a  bill  to  provide  an 
elected  mayor,  city  council,  school  board,  and 
nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
full  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee  held 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  February  3.  16.  and 
22.  1955  (hearings  printed)  and  reported  It 
favorably  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  No. 
253)  on  April  28,  1955.  8.  669  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  29.  1955,  by  a  vote  of  59  to 
15.  The  next  day  It  was  referred  to  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Conunlttee  on  S.  669  from  June 
30,  1955,  to  February  16.  1956.  On  the  latter 
date  the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Subconunlttee  of  the  House  District  of  Co- 
liunbla  Committee  which  considered  It  on 
March  5  and  decided  to  hold  a  hearing  at  a 
later  date.  No  further  action  on  S.  669  was 
taken  on  the  House  side  during  the  84th 
Congress. 

KtCHTY-rilTH    CONGRESS     (1957-58) 

In  the  85th  Congress.  Mr.  Neely  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Morse)  introduced  S.  1289  in  'he 
Senate  on  February  19.  1957.  S.  1289  pro- 
vided an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  school 
board,  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  March  13,  1957,  It  was  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  which  held 
hearings  on  it  on  July  8.  9,  10.  11,  12,  and  23, 
1957.  and  on  January  31.  1958.  It  was  con- 
•!idered  by  the  full  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee  on  March  11  and  April  30, 
1958. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Beall  and  12  other  Sena- 
tors had  Introduced  S.  1846  on  April  10.  1957. 
S  1846  was  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  and  an  elected  legis- 
lative assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  8.  1846  was 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
April  17,  1957.  which  held  hearings  on  It  on 
the  same  dates  (listed  above)  as  on  S.  1289. 
On  April  30.  1958.  S.  1846  was  considered  by 
the  full  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  ordered  reported  favorably  with 
amendments.  On  June  16.  1958.  S.  1846  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate  (S.  Rept. 
No.  1715).  On  August  6,  1958.  it  passed  the 
Senate  with  amendments  by  a  vote  of  61  to 
22.  The  next  day  it  was  referred  to  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Conunlttee. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives two  bills  were  introduced:  H.R.  1002. 
by  Mr.  Wnn,  on  January  3.  1967,  to  provide 
an  elected  maycM*,  city  cotincll,  school  bocu'd, 
and  nonTotlng  Delegate  to  the  House  for  the 
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of  Oolvunbia.  and  H.R.  6007,  by  Mr. 
of  Dlinois,  on  April  16.  1967.  at  the 
of    the    District   Commissioners,    to 
an   appointed  Governor  and   Lieu- 
Governor   for   the  District   and   an 
legislative  assembly  and   nonvoting 
to  the  House.    Mr.  Wmi's  bill  was 
to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
4.  1967,  and  Mr.  Simpson's  bill  was 
referred  on  April  17.  1957.    No  fur- 
was  taken  on  either  of  these  bills. 
S.   1846  had  passed  the  Senate  and 
to  the  House  District  Commlt- 
August  7.    1968.   It  was   referred   on 
19.    1968.    to   the    Subcommittee   on 
:  i^remen.  Streets,  and  Traffic.    No  fur- 
on  S.  1846  occurred  on  the  House 
the  86th  Congress. 
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CBTT  SIXTH  CONGKESS   (  1»S9    SO  ) 

86th  Congress  two  home  rule  bills 

in  the  Senate:  S.  659  by  Mr. 

request  of  the  Board  of  Commls- 

on  January  23,  1959;  and  S.  1681  by 

on  April  19.  1959. 
provided  an  appointed  Governor  and 
for    the   District,    and    an    elected 
e  assembly  and  nonvoting  Delegate 
House.     On  January  28,  1959,  S.  659 
to  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
lield  hearings  on  it  on  April  15.  16.  17, 
ay  1  and  15,  1959  (hearings  printed) 
24.   1959.  S.   669  was   favorably  re- 
by   the   subcommittee   with   amend- 
On  June  30,  1959,  It  was  Indefinitely 
by  the  full  Senate  District  of  Co- 
Committee  in  favor  of  S.  1681. 

the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
also  held  hearings  on  the  Morse  bill. 
a  bill  to  provide  an  elected  mayor, 
school    board,    and    nonvoting 
for  the  District  of  Columbia     Hear- 
the  Morse  bill  were  held  on  April  17. 
and    May    1    and    15,    1959    (hearings 
,     On  June  24.  1959,  8.  1681  was  re- 
favorably  by  the  subcomipittee      On 
it  was  considered   and  ordered   fa- 
reported   with   amendments   by   the 
ct  Committee.    *On  July  7.  1959.  it 
reported  iS.  Rept.  No.  477).     On  July 
S.    1681    passed    the    Senate    with 
nts.   without   a  record   vote      This 
fifth   time  since   1949   that  a  home 
in  some  form  had  passed  the  Sen- 
next   day    it   was   referred    to   the 
District  Committee. 

the   86th   Congres-s    26    home   rule 

ve  been  Introduced  in  the  Hotuse  of 

ntatlves.      Of    this    number.    23    bills 

for  an  appointed  Governor  and  Sec- 

ror  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nn 

legislative    as.=embly    and    non\otine 

to  the  House;  two  bills  provide  for 

ed  mayor,  city  council,  school  board 

voting  delegate   to  the   House;    and 

provides  for  an  elected  commission 

government  for  the  District.     Slniul- 

hearings  on  all  these  bills  were  held 

ittee  No   3  of  the  House  District 

tee  on  7  days:   July  28.  August  3.  7. 

26.  and  September  2,  1959      The  her^r- 

ve  been  printed,  but  no  further  action 

bills,   or   on    the   Senate   approved 

1681 ) ,  has  been  taken  by  the  House 

Committee    or    Its    Subcommittee 
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i.ugust  10.  1^59.  Representative  Foi  ey 
Maryland,  a  fh<!mber  of  the  District  Com- 
flled  a  petition  (H.  Res  339)  to  dis- 
the  Rules  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  a  .special  rule  taking  his 
home  1  ule  bill.  H.R.  4633,  from  the  District 
Commi  ttee  and  bringing  it  to  the  House  fioor 
It  has  been  reported  In  the  local  press  that 
upward  of  190  Members  of  the  House  had 
signed  this  petition  by  April  27.  1960.  Two 
hundr(  d  and  nineteen  signatures  are  re- 
quired to  effect  the  discharge  under  the 
rule 


Home  Rule  roa  the  District  or  Columbia 
For  the  past  several  years  the  question  of 
home  rtfte  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  a  subject  of  considerable  controversy 
among  Washlngtonlans  and  the  cause  of 
much  discussion,  factfinding,  and  soul 
searching  by  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
for  the  issue  of  home  rule  Is  both  compli- 
cated and  Important.  It  Is  complicated  be- 
cause it  involves  problems  of  constitutional 
law,  the  American  tradition  of  local  self- 
government,  the  stake  of  Congress  and  the 
Nation  In  the  National  Capital,  questions  of 
economic  and  sociological  Importance,  the 
problem  of  what  the  residente  of  the  District 
really  want,  and  the  very  practical  question 
as  to  what  system  of  government  would  best 
serve  the  needs  of  the  community.  It  Is  im- 
portant because  about  850,000  Americans 
living  in  the  Capital  City  of  the  country 
which  has  become  the  world  leader  among 
democratic  nations  do  not  have  the  right 
to  vote,  normally  the  hallmark  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic. 

The  term  'home  rule  "  apparently  has 
meant  different  things  at  different  times, 
and  (x;caslonally  it  has  meant  different 
things  at  the  same  time  to  different  peo- 
ple or  different  groups  who  were  discussing 
it.  For  example,  it  has  at  times  been  con- 
fused with,  or  associated  with,  some  form 
of  national  representation;  that  Is,  the  elec- 
tion by  the  District  of  either  a  Delegate  or 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress 
Very  generally  speaking,  home  rule  means 
the  election  of  local  officials — a  mayor,  coun- 
cil members,  etc — by  the  people  and  the 
establishment  of  a  local  government  which 
these  officials  would  administer.  This  gov- 
ernment would  function  under  a  broad  grant 
of  powers  from  Congress,  but  the  ultimate 
authority  to  repeal  or  amend  the  local  gov- 
ernment's laws,  or  to  enact  laws  independ- 
ently of  the  local  government,  would  still 
lie  with  Congress,  as  it  must  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  hume-rule  controversy  is  not  some- 
thing that  has  suddenly  appeared  in  recent 
years  Indeed.  It  dates  at  least  as  far  back 
Rs  1800.  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
established  in  the  District  of  Columbia^  In 
a  sense.  It  may  be  said  to  be  even  older*tha!i 
that,  because  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict, whether  by  home  rule  or  not.  Is  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Constitution.  Since  tlie 
cr.ntrover.sy  is  old  and  since  It  Is  both  com- 
pllc:^ted  and  Important,  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable, in  order  to  understand  Its  present 
significance  and  meaning,  to  examine  briefly 
its  pa.st  history. 

EARLY   HISTORY    OF    HOME   HfLE  ' 

On  February  27,  1801,  the  Congress,  which 
had  Just  settled  in  Washington  after  moving 
from  Philadelphia,  passed  its  first  law  affect- 
ing the  District.  It  did  not  provide  for  much 
in  the  way  of  government,  but  it  did  suffice 
until  the  act  of  May  3.  1802,  gave  the  District 
it.s  first  complete  government.  This  govern- 
ment was  characterized  by  a  city  council 
elected  by  the  people  and  a  mayor  appointed 
annually    by    the    President       At    that    tim<^ 


'  Congressional  Digest.  Washington,  vol  31, 
No.  12,  December  1952:  292  293. 

F.  Elwood  Davis,  spoke8m#n  for  tlie  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  Statement  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mimeo- 
graphed transcript.    May  20,  1954. 

George  B.  Galloway,  "History  of  Home  Rule 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  typed  report. 

Theodore  W.  Noyes,  "Our  National  Capital 
and  Its  Un- Americanized  Americans"  (Wash- 
ington), Judd  &  Detweller,  Inc.,  1961. 

Washington  Home  Rule  Committee,  "The 
Story  of  Home  Rtile,"  mimeographed,  un- 
dated 
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there  were  within  the  "10  miles  square"  of 
Federal  territory  five  separate  local  adminis- 
trative units:  a  corporation  and  a  county 
named  Washington,  a  corporation  and  a 
county  named  Alexandria  In  the  land  ceded 
by  Virginia,  and  the  corporation  of  George- 
t  )wn  These  local  governments,  which 
elected  their  own  officials,  were  not  disturbed 
by  any  congressional  action 

On  May  4,  1812,  Congress  amended  the  law 
.en  that  the  mayor  of  Washington  was  elected 
by  the  city  council  and  the  board  of  alder- 
men in  Joint  session.  Both  the  alderman 
and  the  council  members  were  elected  by  the 
people.  Eight  years  later,  on  May  15.  1820. 
the  organic  law  governing  the  District  was 
chanRed  to  permit  the  people  to  elect  directly 
the  mayor  as  well  as  the  council  and  the 
board  of  aldermen. 

.Vfter  the  act  of  1820  there  were  no  impor- 
tant changes  until  1846.  In  that  year  the 
people  of  Alexandria,  at  a  mass  meeting, 
resolved  that  "our  citizens  •  •  •  have  been 
placed  In  a  state  of  political  degradation 
•  •  •  In  having  withheld  from  them  the 
passage  of  needful  and  wholesome  laws  and 
in  being  denied  the  rights  and  privileges 
enjoyed  by  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  Re- 
publ'.c  "  They  asked  that  Congress  break 
their  political  shackles  and  grant  them 
retrocession.  That  same  year  the  land  in  the 
District  south  of  the  Potomac  River  was 
retroceded  to  Virginia. 

In  1871  the  Congress,  apparently  in  an 
effort  to  expedite  badly  needed  cliy  Improve- 
ments, ended  home  r\Ue  for  the  District  and 
established  a  territorial  form  of  government. 
A  Governor  was  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
people  were  entitled  to  elect  a  Delegate  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  elect 
the  22  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
The  11 -member  Council  and  the  members  of 
the  Important  Board  of  Public  Works  were 
appointed  by  the  President. 

Three  years  later  this  territorial  govern- 
ment was  abolished  as  a  result  of  threatened 
bankruptcy  brought  on  by  a  too  expensive 
program  of  public  works  In  the  light  of  the 
economic  crisis  of  1873  and  by  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  In 
lieu  of  taxes  on  Federal  property  In  the  Dis- 
trict. By  this  act  of  June  20,  1874.  local 
suffrage  was  abolished  and  an  interim  com- 
mission form  of  government  was  set  up 
The  next  year  Congress  abolished  the  pro- 
vision for  a  District  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  June  18.  1878.  the 
Interim  government  established  In  1874  was 
made  permanent,  and  this  commis.slon  form 
without  local  suffrage  has  operated  without 
any  basic  alteration  down  to  the  present 
time. 

For  almost  half  of  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  from  1801  to  1871.  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  possessed  some  measure 
of  home  rule.  Prom  1871  to  1874  they  were 
represented  In  Congress  by  their  elected  Del- 
egate. The  present  home  rule  controversy 
is,  then,  not  so  much  an  effort  to  gain  some- 
thing entirely  new,  but  rather  it  is  an  at- 
tempt to  regain  In  some  form  something  that 
was  enjoyed  for  70  years  but  has  been  lost 
for  over  80  years. 

recent  history  of  home  hci.e  movement 
The  modern  movement  toward  local  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia  began 
In  the  1930'8.  although  Congress  made  at 
leiust  one  effort  prior  to  that  time,  in  1922.  to 
do  something  about  it  In  th.Tt  year  the  Sen- 
ate District  of  Columbia' Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  that  led  to  a  report  In  favor 
of  granting  suffrage  to  District  residents. 
In  1933  Senator  William  King,  of  Utah, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
b*>rame  the  leader  of  the  home  rule  move- 
ment. He  promised  Washlngtonlans  a  new 
deal  In  their  local  government  and  urged  In- 
rreased  powers  for  the  District  Commis- 
sioners. 


Under  his  leadership.  Interest  in  home  rule 
Increased  among  local  citizens  who  began  to 
work  out  a  program  and  to  agitate  for  its 
adoption.  As  early  as  February  of  1938.  a 
committee  of  the  Burroughs  Citizens  Associa- 
tion had  stimulated  Considerable  Interest  in 
self-government.  The  home  rule  movement 
continued  to  thrive  during  the  1930's.  lead- 
ing, In  1937,  to  the  creation,  under  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Suffrage  Association,  which 
resolved  to  continue  working  for  local  self- 
government 

There  was  little  talk  of  home  rule  during 
World  War  II,  but  in  1946  the  Central  Suf- 
frage Conference  was  created.  The  confer- 
ence is  a  coalition  of  several  local  civic  or- 
ganizations, including  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  CIO.  the  A.F.  of  L.,  and 
tlie  League  of  Women  Voters.  Its  objectives 
are  to  obtain  an  elected  city  government, 
national  sviffrage,  and  representation  In  Con- 
gress In  the  form  of  a  District  delegate  In 
th»  House  of  Representatives,  a  District  pri- 
m.iry  law,  and  the  setting  up  of  local  election 
machinery. 

.\nother  organization  that  is  very  active  In 
its  etTorts  to  obtain  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict Is  the  Washington  Home  Rule  Commit- 
tee. Tills  group  was  organized  about  7  years 
ago.  and  was  Incorporated  on  September  15, 
1953  It  publishes  the  Home  Rule  News  and 
other  Informative  literature  designed  to  aid 
in  its  drive  to  restore  local  self-government, 
and  the  right  to  vote  to  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
into  - 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  given 
much  lime  and  thought  to  the  home  rule 
problem  since  1946.  At  least  one  home  rule 
bill  has  been  seriously  considered  by  each 
of  the  last  four  Congresses,  but  none  has 
ever  been  enacted  into  law.  Perhaps  the 
mo:t  extensive  study  of  home  rule  ever 
nr'.de  wa.-  undertaken  during  the  80th  Con- 
gress, 1947-48,  by  the  Hou.se  Subcommittee 
on  Home  Rule  and  Administration  under 
the  chairmanship  of  James  C.  Auchincloss. 
of  New  Jersey.  The  general  provisions  of 
the  Auchincloss  bill  and  of  the  other  major 
bills  since  1948  dealing  with  home  rule  will 
he  discus-^ed  a  few  pages  below. 

PtTBLIC    opinion    about    HOME   RULE 

What  do  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  think  atwut  home  rule?  This 
question  ha.s  been  asked  several  times  in 
several  ways  in  the  past  few  years.  From 
an  examination  of  straw  polls,  plebiscites, 
and  the  primary  election  of  1952,  It  may  be 
po.ssible  to  get  some  idea  of  how  the  people 
feel  about  home  rule. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  known  sampling 
of  opinion,  the  one  most  frequently  men- 
tioned. wa.s  the  poll  conducted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  outcome  of  which  was  pub- 
lished In  that  newspaper  on  February  1, 
1948  The  total  number  of  persons  inter- 
viewed was  not  mentioned.  These  results 
indicated  that  70  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned favored  home  rule,  20  percent  op- 
posed It.  and  the  rest  were  undecided.  The 
poll  participants  preferred  an  elected  school 
board  by  62  percent  to  22  percent,  while  16 
percent  voted  "don't  know  '  Of  those  ex- 
pressing a  preference.  43  percent  voted  in 
favor  of  a  city  manager  as  against  39  per- 
cent favoring  a  mayor.  Nonpartisan  elec- 
tions were  favored  by  59  percent  to  22  per- 
cent, with  19  percent  expressing  no  opinion." 

The  Washington  Board  of  Trade  has  con- 
ducted two  citywide  straw  votes  on  the  home 
rule  question.  The  results  of  the  first.  In 
1938.  showed  that  82.971  favored  local  self- 
government    and    10.757    opposed    it.     Their 


second  poll,  in  1946,  brought  out  116,559 
votes  for  home  rule  and  40,669  against  it.* 
The  board  of  trade  has  also  twice  polled  its 
membership  (not  the  public  at  large)  on 
the  question  of  home  rule  and  national  rep- 
resentation. In  1949  the  membership  was 
asked  this  question,  "Do  you  think  local 
suffrage'  without  representation  in  Congress 
Is  desirable?"  This  brought  out  2,061  neg- 
ative answers  to  219  affirmative  replies.  A 
similar  membership  survey  in  1952  elicited 
1,297  "no"  answers  to  119  "yes"  replies.' 

There  have  been  other  expressions  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  may  be  of  limited  value  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  group  that  was 
polled,  the  limited  and  special  interests  of 
the  group,  or  for  some  other  reasons.  For 
example,  in  connection  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  Democratic  primary  in  June  of 
1952  for  election  of  delegates  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention,  a  referendum  was 
held  on  the  home  rule  Issue.  Home  rule  wa3 
supported  by  14,043  voters  and  opposed  by 
930.*  Although  this  may  be  an  accurate  pic- 
ture, it  expressed  the  views  of  fewer  than 
15,000  Washlngtonlans.  Another  expression 
of  opinion  resulted  from  a  nationwide  (not 
Just  District  residents)  Gallup  poll  in  1948. 
This  indicated  that  77  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  throughout  the  Tilted  States 
favored  home  rule  for  the  Dlstnirfr=i_-^^In  1951 
the  Federation  of  Citizens  Associations, 
which  had  80,000  members,  went  on  record 
through  its  delegates  and  president  In  favor 
of  home  rule,  but  a  poll  of  65  neighborhood 
member  associations  revealed  that  17  ap- 
proved the  Kefauver-Case  home  rule  bill, 
23   took  no  position,  and  25  opposed  it." 

SOME  r  EG.^L  aspects  of  HOME  RULE  ' 

The  fundamental  legal  status  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  determi.-ied  by 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution,  which 
states  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
v.Uatroever  over  such  district  (»ot  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticular States  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  In 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings." 

Although  the  home  rule  issue  has  always 
been  a  source  of  legal  argument,  there  is 
universal  agreement  among  all  disputants 
on  two  broad  and  basic  points.  The  first  Is 
that  national  representation  for  the  Dis- 
trict would  beyond  all  doubt  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  This  does 
not  apply  to  various  plans  for  District  dele- 
gates. The  second  point  beyond  the  realm 
of  controversy    is   that   under   any   form    of 


-  Most  of  this  information  was  taken  from 
the  Galloway  report  and  by  telephone  from 
the  Washington  Home  Rule  Committee  and 
the  board  of  trade. 

The  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1948. 


'Meyer  J.tcobstein.  national  representa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia;  Legislative 
Reference  Service  typed  report. 

•"■  Edward  F.  Colladay,  spokesman  for 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  statement  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendment  of  the  Senate,  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  mimeographed  transcript. 
May  20,  1954 

•Washington  Evening  Star,  June  24.  1952. 

■Congressional  Record,  vol.  98,  pt.  1 
p.  116. 

■•  Edward  F.  Colladay,  spokesman  for  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade;  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  mimeographed  transcript. 
Mar.  1,  1951. 

"  Some  suggestions  about  this  section  and 
clarification  of  legal  points  were  obtained 
from  William  F.  Gulledge,  assistant  counsel 
to  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee, and  from  the  home  rule  specialist  of 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Home  Rule  Committee. 
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home  rule,  no  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
power  might  be  delegated  to  the  District,  the 
ultimate  authority  must  remain  with  Con- 
gress. 

There  hare,  however,  long  been  sharp  dli- 
ferences  of  opinion  about  how  much.  If  any, 
authority  can  be  delegated  by  Congress  to 
the  District  for  home  rule  and  self-govern- 
ment. Advocates  of  home  rule  say  that  the 
relevant  section  of  the  Constitution  quoted 
above  was  not  Intended  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  to  deny  local  self-government  to  the 
District,  but  to  exclude  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  that  had  ceded  land  for  the  Dis- 
trict from  exercising  any  legislative  power 
over  the  area."  They  quote  from  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers,  No.  43.  by  James  Madison, 
a  principal  architect  of  the  Constitution,  the 
following  statement:  "(The  inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  District]  will  have  their  voice 
In  the  election  of  the  government  which  la 
to  exercise  authority  over  them;  and  a 
municipal  legislature  for  local  piirposes,  de- 
rived from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course 
be  allowed  them." 

These  advocates  further  point  out  that  It 
has  been  "the  consistent  practice  of  Con- 
gress to  delegate  general  legislative  powers 
to  territorial  legislatures,"  and  that  "the 
authority  ot  Congress  to  make  such  delega- 
tion is  not  open  to  doubt"  because  several 
Supreme  Court  decisions  have  afBrmed  It." 
They  add  that  it  Is  the  opinion  of  such  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyers  as  John  W. 
Davis,  Arthur  T.  Vanderbllt.  and  Edward  8. 
Corwln  that  the  authority  fw  home  rule  may 
be  delegated.  As  their  clinching  argvmient. 
home-rule  supporters  refer  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  8.  1953,  in  the  case 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Petitioner  v. 
John  R.  Thompson  Company,  Inc."  Part  of 
the  opinion  In  this  case,  decided  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Court,  reads  as  follows: 

"It  would  seem  then  that  on  the  analogy 
of  the  delegation  of  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment and  home  rule  both  to  municipalities 
and  to  territories  there  is  no  constitutional 
barrier  to  the  delegation  by  Congress  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  of  full  legislative 
power,  subject  of  course  to  constitutional 
limitations  to  which  all  law  making  la  sub- 
servient and  subject  also  to  the  power  of 
Congress  at  any  time  to  revise,  alter,  or  re- 
voke the  authority  granted." 

Those  who  object  to  home  rule  for  the 
District  on  legal  grounds  declare  that  the 
Constitution  means  exactly  what  it  says.  In 
specific  terms,  when  the  Constitution  states 
that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  "to  exor- 
cise exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases  what- 
soever" over  the  District,  the  language  Is 
clear,  unequivocal,  and  conclusive.  They 
argue  that  Congress  cannot  delegate  its  law- 
making authority.  They  refer  to  a  lengthy 
memorandum  submitted  In  January  of  1948 
to  Representative  Auchincloss  by  William 
D.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General  during  the 
Hoover  administration.  This  memorandum 
raised  some  doubts  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  delegating  sufficient  power  for  any 
real  home  rule.  ^ 

The  opponents  of  home  rule  further  con- 
tend that  the  analogy  between  delegating 
home  rull  authority  to  the  District  and  dele- 
gating legislative  authority  to  the  territories 
Is  a  false  one.  The  same  portion  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  not  applicable  to  both  cases,  the 
fate  of  the  District  being  determined  by  ar- 
ticle I,  section  8.  and  that  of  the  territories 
by  article  IV,  section  3.     By  this  latter  arti- 
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"  Galloway,  op.  clt. 

"  Memorandum  with  respect  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  provisions  of  HJl.  4902 
and  S.  1968  relating  to  legislative  proposals 
of  the  District  Council.  Hoxiae  Conamittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Counsel,  committee  print,  1948. 

•=  348  US.  100,  109. 

'^  Congressional  Digest,  op.  cit. 
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rule  movement  shifted  Into  high 
1948,  during  the  2d  session  of  the 
with  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill,     HJl.     4902,     which,     as 
became   H.R.    6227."     Each    Con- 
that  time  has  given  serious  con- 
to  at  least  one  home  rule  measure. 
Introduction  of  the  Auchincloss  bill 
by  a  year  of  spekdework  in  the 
an  Intensive  study  by  a   group  of 
scientists   and   lawyers.      Extensive 
were  held,  and  testimony  was  taken 
witnesses.     In  its  final  form,  as  H.R. 
bill  proposed  that  a  new  charter 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  referen- 
the  District's  qualified  voters  to  be 
or  rejected  by  a  majority  vote, 
drovlsions  of  this  bill  were  very  copn- 
and  because  it  was  the  first  of 
home  rul^  bills,  and  In  some  ways 
for  the  later  ones.  It  will  toe  dU- 
In  as  much  detail  as  space  will  per- 
R.  6227  called  for  a  Joint  Congres- 
>lstrlct  Committee  to  maintain  con- 
overalght  of  District  affairs  and  to 
Jt^^sdlctlon  over  all  District  legislation, 
was  to  have  25  members — 13 
ves.  11  Senators,  and  the  District 
The  District  Delegate  to  the  House 
would  be  elected  In  the 
njumbered   years   by   qualified   District 
The  Delegate  would  have  no  voting 
the  House,  but  he  could  Introduce 
resolutions  concerning  District  affairs. 
8  pokesman  for  the  District,  and  relieve 
(tongressmen  of  District  chores. 
ed  home  rule  for  the  District  was  to 
through  an  elected   12-member 
Council  and  an  elected  eight  mem- 
of  Education.    The  Board  of  Com- 
was  to  be  abolished  and  Its  ordl- 
functlon   transferred    to    the 
The  Council  was  to  elect  a  mayor 
own    membership,    to    enact   local 
and  propose  general  legislation  to 
.  to  adopt  a  District  budget,  and  to 
the  District  Manager, 
aew  charter  would  have  set  up  a  city 
plan  of  municipal  government.   The 
was  authorized  to  appoint  the  city 
for  an  Indefinite  term.   He  could  be 
by  the  council.  The  manager  was 
to  be  an  experienced  administrator 
^uld   appoint  the  department   heads, 
the  employees,  prepare  the  budget, 
general,   direct  the  entire  city  ad- 
Tbe     manager     was     to     be 
with  carrying  out  the  policies   en- 
the  council. 
District  government  was  to  be  mod- 
with  the  60  scattered  agencies  con- 
into  12  new  departments  set  up  on 
lines.    The  department  heads,  ap- 
by  the  manager,  were  authorized  to 
their  departments,  with  the  man- 
pproval,  and  to  create  or  abolish  of- 

p)OBltlons  therein. 

6227  also  provided  for  a  three-mem- 

of    Elections    appointed    by    the 

of   the  United   States.      Elections 

be  nonpartisan.     Residents  of   the 

or  any  otherwise  qualified   elector 

In  the  District,  could  vote.    Federal 

and  EMstrlct  employees  were  ex- 

from  the  Hatch  Act  for  the  purposes 
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of  District  elertlons,  and  District  domlclll- 
arlee  would  not  have  had  to  surrender  legal 
residence  elsewhere.  By  this  dual  voting  ar- 
rangement,  these  people  could  vote  In  the 
District  elections  and  In  State  and  national 
elections  in  the  State  of  their  legal  residence. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
District  14  percent  of  the  revenues  from 
District  sources  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  not  to  exceed  $15  million.  The  Federal 
Interests  would  be  protected  by  the  constant 
oversight  of  the  Joint  congressional  District 
Committee,  the  power  of  Congress  to  approve 
District  legislation  by  Joint  resolution,  the 
power  of  the  President  to  veto  this  legisla- 
tion, and  the  power  of  Congress  to  annul  or 
amend  the  charter  at  any  time. 

H  R.  6227  was  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  District  Commute  and  was  cleared 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  second  session  it  was  debated  in  the 
House  for  2  days  and  won  two  test  votes 
Finally,  however,  action  was  delayed  upon 
it,  and  it  was  laid  aside  where  It  remained 
unfinished  business  when  the  SOth  Congress 
adj.'urned. 

The  principal  home  rule  bill  considered  by 
the  8l8t  Congress  was  the  Kefauver-Taft  bill, 
3.  1527, »  reported  in  the  Senate  In  April 
of  1948.  S.  1527  was  based  to  a  great  extent 
up<jn  the  Auchincloss  measure  and  closely 
resembled  it  in  miany  ways.  There  were, 
however,  some  differences.  The  congres- 
sional Di£trlct  Committees  were  not  changed, 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  an  elected 
District  Delegate  to  Congress.  A  nine-mem- 
ber elected  District  Council,  plus  two  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President,  was  to  have 
ordinance-making  p>owers  and  legislative 
powers  subordinate  to  ultimate  congressional 
authority.  The  District  Manager,  appointed 
by  the  Council,  was  to  have  duties  similar  to 
those  provided  for  under  the  Auchincloss 
plan. 

The  District  government  was  to  be  reor- 
ganized along  the  lines  of  the  Auchincloss 
suggestions.  District  electors  were  to  have 
elected  a  seven-member  Board  of  Education, 
but  the  President,  with  Senate  approval, 
would  appoint  the  five-member  Board  of 
Elections  which  would  conduct  nonpartisan 
elections.  A  five-member  Charter  Referen- 
dum Board  was  to  conduct  a  referendum  on 
the  new  charter  In  November  1949,  with  a 
majority  vote  deciding  Its  fate.  The  Federal 
Government  was  to  provide  20  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  local  District  revenue  received  dur- 
ing the  preceding  fiscal  year.  There  were  also 
provisions  for  limiting  the  District  debt. 

The  Kefauver-Taft  bill  was  reported  fa- 
vorably by  the  Senate  District  Committee, 
and  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  It  was  pigeonholed  by  the 
House  District  Committee  where  It  died.  A 
vigorous  effort  to  discharge  It  finally  failed 
when  the  discharge  petition  was  signed  by 
196  Members,  22  short  of  the  necessary  num- 
ber. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  1961-62,  the  home 
rule  drive  was  again  initiated  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  Estes  Kktauvxx  Introduced  S.  666. 
which,  after  modifications  suggested  by  Sen- 
ator Francis  Case,  emerged  as  the  Case-Ke- 
fauvcr  bill,  S.  1976.'"  This  measure  had  the 
bipartisan  support  of  12  additional  sponsors 
in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  made  no  changes  lu  the  Cungrcs- 
slonal  District  Conunlttees.  It  restored  the 
District  Delegate  Idea  in  the  Auchincloss  bill 


>•  H.]  t.  6227  was  discussed  and  is  explained 
at  leng  th  In  the  press  and  In  special  publica- 
tions. A  large  part  of  this  outline  of  the  bill 
was  ota  talned  from  a  mimeographed  paper  In 
L.R.S.  files  entitled  "In  Defense  of  District 
Home   iule  (H.R.  6227) ." 


^  The  most  convenient  single  source  for  the 
outlined  contents  of  this  bill  Is  the  House 
committee  print  entitled  "Comparison  of 
Senate  and  House  Bills  To  Provide  for  Home 
Rule  In  the  District  of  Columbia."  Print 
dated  Feb.  20.  1952.  and  put  out  by  the 
Judiciary  Subconunlttee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  compares 
S.  1527  and  S.  1976,  which  followed. 

"■  Ibid. 
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and  provided  for  an  elected  council  of  15 
members  with  powers  similar  to  those  in 
previous  bills.  A  mayor,  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  have  powers  and  duties 
t^imllar  to  those  of  the  city  manager  of  the 
curlier  bills.  The  mayor  would  be  a  skilled 
udmlnistrator  charged  with  overall  super- 
vLsion  of  the  District  government.  He  could 
veto  council  actions,  but  the  council,  by  a 
iwo-thlrds  vote,  could  override  his  veto. 

This  bill  did  not  call  for  reorganization 
of  the  District  government,  but  the  mayor 
and  council  were  empowered  to  reorganize 
Di.'.trlct  agencies.  There  would  have  been 
iui  elected  five-man  Board  of  Education.  The 
Bi'ard  of  Elections  and  election  machinery 
were  provided  for  In  a  manner  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  Kefauver-Taft  bill,  and  there 
was  a  provision  for  dual  voting.  Ordinances 
could  be  approved  or  repealed  by  a  majority 
vole  in  a  popular  referendum.  No  mention 
wa.s  made  of  a  Federal  contribution,  but  there 
were  provisions  for  limiting  the  debt.  The 
th.irter  referendum  plan  was  the  same  as  for 
the  Kefauver-Taft  bill 

S  1976  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  Jan- 
uary of  1952  with  strong  bipartisan  support 
This  bill,  however,  like  Its  predecessor,  was 
tabled  in  the  House  EWstrict  Subcommittee 
by  a  5-to-3  vote.  Once  apaln  efforts  to  dls- 
th;.rgc  it  failed  for  lack  of  signatures. 

The  most  recent  bill  that  has  been  given 
trrious  consideration  by  Congress  is  the  Case 
bill.  S.  2413."  Introduced  originally  on 
February  18,  1953.  S.  999  by  Senator  Case, 
present  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee. S.  2413  had  the  strong  bipartisan 
tponsorship  of  31  Senators — 15  Republicans 
and  16  Democrats.  This  latest  Case  bill  re- 
tains many  features  of  the  measure  from  the 
previous  Congress,  but  it  did  Incorporate 
.some  basic  changes, 

Tlie  elected  council  was  retained,  but  Its 
membership  was  cut  from  15  to  9  members 
The  council's  powers  remained  substantially 
the  siime — to  enact  ordinances  on  all  matters 
on  which  Congress  now  legislates,  with  ulti- 
mate congressional  authority  to  repeal  or 
amend  the  council's  acts,  or  to  act  on  Its 
own  initiative  The  previous  bill  called  for 
a  mayor  appointed  by  the  President,  but  this 
latest  measure  would  have  him  elected  for 
4  years  by  the  people.  He  would  retain  the 
extensive  authorltv  and  responsibility  given 
him  in  S.  1976. 

The  Board  of  Education  would  continue  to 
be  elective,  but  its  membership  was  Increased 
from  five  to  nine.  Tlie  bill  also  called  for 
;i  nonvoting  Delegate  to  Congress  to  be  {xjpu- 
larly  elected.  S  2413  set  budget,  debt,  and 
tax  limitations,  forbidding  appropriations  in 
excess  of  anticipated  revenues  and  Uniitlng 
the  city  debt  to  5  percent  of  the  assessed 
Di.strlct  valuation.  This  bill  was  favorably 
rcixirted  by  the  Senate  District  Committee 
and  placed  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  No  ac- 
tion on  It  was  ever  taken  on  the  Senate 
floor,  however,  and  although  it  will  remain 
technically  alive  until  the  83d  Congress  ex- 
inres.  it  is  now  dead  for  all  practical  pur- 
ixjses. 

PRO  AND  CON  ARGUMENTS  ABOUT  HOME 
RCTLE  '* 

Speaking  very  broadly,  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
strongly  partisan  issue.  That  this  is  true  is 
indicated  by  the  extensive  bipartisan  sup- 
port that  home  rule  bills  have  received  in 
the  Senate  and  by  the  fact  that  both  of  the 


•'  The  substance  of  this  bill,  along  with 
pro  and  con  arguments,  is  set  fortli  in  an 
undated,  mimeographed  memorandum  put 
out  by  the  Washington  Home  Rule  Com- 
mittee, Inc.  entitled  "What  About  Home 
Rule  for  Washington'?" 

'"  Congressional  Digest,  op.  clt  ,  pp.  298-314. 
An  extensive  discussion  of  pro  and  con  argu- 
ments on  home  rule. 


major  parties  Incorporated  some  form  of 
local  self-government  or  home  rtile  plank  In 
their  platforms  In  1948  and  again  In  1962. 
Each  of  the  past  four  Congresses  has  given 
serious  consideration  to  the  home  rule 
question.  The  80th  and  83d  were  Repub- 
lican Congresses,  and  the  81st  and  82d  were 
Democratic.  Some  of  the  opposition  has 
been  directed  against  the  whole  Idea  of 
home  rule;  some  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  voicing  support  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  home  rule,  have  believed  for  one 
reason  or  another  that  no  acceptable  plan 
has  yet  been  brought  forward. 

Friends  and  foes  alike  of  home  rule  have  at 
various  times  couched  their  arguments  In 
terms  ranging  from  the  sweeping  and 
fundamental  constitutional  questions  In- 
volved down  to  the  very  limited,  refined,  and 
technical  asjjects  of  the  controversy.  The 
pr^*  and  cons  of  the  constitutional  problems 
have  already  been  discussed  above  In  the 
section  entitled  "Some  Legal  Aspects  of 
Home  Rule,  "  and  the  general  natiu-e  and 
scope  of  this  report  preclude  any  long  and 
detailed  discussion  of  the  more  narrow  and 
.specialized  pvolnts  at  issue.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  designed  to  present  in  a 
broad  v.  .\y  both  sides  of  the  more  general 
and  more  frequently  heard  arguments  on 
the  question  of  liome  rule. 

It  seems  certain  that  one  of  the  strongest 
p(>int.s  put  forward  by  the  home  rule  advo- 
cates is  that  the  present  arrangement  is 
thoroughly  undemocratic  and  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  American  practices  and  ideals. 
The  absence  of  home  rule  and  suffrage  In 
our  Nation's  Capital  embarrasses  us  before 
the  whole  world  and  mocks  much  of  what 
we  proclaim  as  the  American  way.  More 
than  800.000  Americans  living  In  the  very 
heart  of  democracy  cannot  vote  and  have  no 
government  of  their  own  choosing.  There 
are  12  States  with  a  smaller  population  than 
the  District,  this  argument  continues,  and 
the  District  pays  more  Federal  taxes  than 
each  of  25  States.  District  residents  are 
subject  to  military  and  other  national  obli- 
gations.    But  they  cannot  vote. 

Home  rule  opponents  find  it  difDcult  to 
meet  this  argument  head  on.  Indeed,  they 
are  often  Inclined  to  agree  with  it.  They  do, 
however,  point  out  that  many  people  who 
live  in  the  District  are  not  true  residents 
but  simply  domiclliaries  who  maintain  legal 
residence  in  one  of  the  States  and  vote  by 
absentee  ballot.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  position  of  the  board  of  trade,  an  influ- 
ential voice  in  the  home  rule  controversy, 
that  there  can  be  no  real  or  meaningful  home 
rule  or  suffrage  for  the  District  until  the  Con- 
stitution is  amended  to  permit  voting  for 
national  representation. 

This  leads  to  the  dual  voting  suggestions 
which  would,  say  the  opponents  of  home  rule, 
mean  divided  interests  or  Indifference  and 
would  not  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  District  would  have  the  form  of  home 
rule  without  the  substance.  Advocates 
admit  that  dual  voting  Is  something  of  an 
innovation,  although  they  say  it  has  been 
used  successfully  In  nearby  Maryland.  They 
then  go  on  to  assert  that  there  is  no  com- 
pelling reason  why  national  representation 
must    be    associated    with    home    rule.     The 


"Home  Rule  for  the  District  of  Colvunbla," 
"American  Forum  of  the  Air,"  vol.  10,  No.  9, 
Mar.  16.  1948. 

Mimec^raphed  statements,  and  other 
literature  already  cited,  put  out  by  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Wash- 
ington Home  Rule  Committee,  Inc. 

Newspaper  clipping  files,  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

Hearings,  especially  those  held  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  In  1962 
on  S.  1976.  v^ 


two  can  easily  be  kept  separate  and  dealt 
with  separately,  and.  since  one  of  them  (na- 
tional representation)  requires  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  linking  of  the  two  together  can  result 
only  In  the  killing  of  both.  The  obtainable 
half  loal  of  home  rule  Is  better  than  the 
unobtainable  whole  loaf  of  national  repre- 
sentation and  home  rule. 

Home  rule  advocates  feel  that  local  stif- 
frage  and  self-government  would  create  In 
District  residents  an  Intangible  but  Impor- 
tant sense  of  pride  and  responsibility  toward 
their  city  that  they  now  do  not  have.  Fur- 
thermore, an  overburdened  Congress  that 
now  spends  some  6,000  man-hours  of  time 
and  $2  million  per  session  on  District  affairs 
could  be  relieved  of  much  of  this  load.  A  Na- 
tional Congress  does  not  make  a  good  city 
council.  The  opp)onents  answer  that  gov- 
ernmental separation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  would  be  artificial  since 
the  two  must  live  physically  together,  and 
since  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  ultimate 
authority  must  reside  with  Congress.  The 
District  would  become  a  forgotten  orphan  at 
times;  at  other  times  conflicts  between  the 
two  would  become  inevitable. 

Although  not  strictly  or  necessarily  a 
home-rule  issue,  the  reorganization  of  the 
District  government  hafl^een  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  controversy  and  has  been  em- 
bodied in  many  home-rule  bills.  Such  re- 
organization and  modernization  is  badly 
needed,  according  to  home-rule  supporters. 
The  opposition  has  been  inclined  to  say  that 
the  District  was  extensively  reorganized  in 
1952,  and  that  since  the  commission  form  of 
goverrmient  has  worked  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century,  why  change  it  now? 

Opposition  to  home  rule  on  racial  grounds 
is  certainly  a  very  real  and  persuasive  factor 
in  the  minds  of  many  people,  although  Its 
true  effectiveness  cannot  be  accurately 
measured.  Supporters  of  home  rule  deplore 
this  as  an  undemocratic  manifestation  of 
prejudice.  They  state  that  the  1950  census 
showed  that  only  about  35  percent  of  the 
District  population  is  nonwhite,  that  the 
long-range  trend  does  not  show  a  significant 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Negroes  to 
wliites,  and  that  Richmond,  with  a  higher 
percentage  of  Negroes  than  Washington,  has 
a  successful  municipal  goverrunent  based  on 
a  plan  similar  to  those  suggested  for  the 
District.  Those  who  are  worried  about  the 
racial  aspects  of  home  rule  point  to  the  pub- 
lic school  enrollment  In  the  District,  which, 
according  to  recent  statistics,  showed  59,364 
Negro  pupils  and  only  40,582  white  students. 
Tills,  they  say.  carries  considerable  signif- 
icance for  the  future." 

Another  source  of  opposition  to  home  rule 
Is  the  fear  that  It  would  mean  Increased 
government  costs  and  higher  taxes.  Further- 
more, the  Federal  Government  would  no 
longer  feel  obligated  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  District.  Supporters  of  home 
rule  counter  these  statements  by  saying 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  these  costs  to  In- 
crease or  for  taxes  to  climb.  If  anything, 
the  reorganization  associated  with  home  rule 
should  mean  greater  eCaclency  and  decreased 
costs.  They  add  that  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  the  District  budget,  which  was  origi- 
nally 50  percent,  has  been  steadily  cut 
through  the  years  until  at  times,  it  has  been 
only  about  10  jjercent."  Moreover,  home-rule 
measures  already  advocated  have  called  for 
continuation  of  the  Federal  contribution  in 
lieu  of  the  untaxable  Federal  property  in  the 
District.  \ 
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"The  Washington  Star,  Sept.  15,   1954. 

-'"For  the  fiscal  year  1955,  the  District  of 
Columbia  budget  Is  $169,928,099.  The  Fed- 
eral contribution,  Included  In  this  total.  Is 
$21,890,000. 
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VOLUNTARY  FOOD  STAMP  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PORTER.  Vr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [  Mr.  DnfGEii]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress passed  a  bill  in  September  of  last 
year  to  establish  a  volimtary  food  stamp 
system  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
food  commodities.  Any  city  desiring  to 
adopt  this  plan  may  make  an  oflBcial  re- 
quest to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  food  stamp  plan  went  into  effect 
in  February  of  this  year  and  remains 
effective  until  February  of  1962.  I>ue  to 
the  inefficient  and  costly  methods  of  dis- 
tribution presently  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  many  experts  felt 
that  a  stamp  system  would  reduce  waste, 
distribution  and  handling  costs,  and  pil- 
ferage. 

Detroiters,  from  the  mayor  down,  were 
pleased  at  the  E>ossibility  of  a  stamp 
system.  The  general  superintendent  of 
welfare  in  the  city  of  Detroit  urged  that 
the  common  council  investigate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  such  a  program,  and  as  a 
result  the  common  council  unanimously 
voted  a  resolution  requesting  that  the 
city  of  Detroit  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  food  program.  The  request  was 
duly  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Department  has  arro- 
gantly informed  the  city  of  Detroit  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  concrete  steps  for 
a  food  stamp  system  will  be  taken  at 
all,  even  though  Congress  has  given  the 
green  light. 

Now  if  lecturing  or  scolding  Mr.  Ben- 
son would  hold  out  even  a  possibility 
of  some  honest  ccHisideration  of  the 
plight  of  the  needy  for  a  more  effective 
method  of  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities throughout  our  Nation,  I  would 
speak  to  him  on  this  subject  every  day 
in  the  year  but  I  doubt  if  this  would  be 
very  effective.  Mr.  Benson's  consistent 
inaction,  characteristic  of  this  Repub- 
lican administration,  convinces  me  that 
he  might  be  of  greater  service  if  he 
were  in  a  different  positicm  than  that  of 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


vest  gatlon 


GOVERNMENT     REPORTING     BUR- 
DENS ON  BUSINESS  AND  LABOR 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Lesinski]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  author- 
ized a  study  of  the  reporting  burden  of 
Government  surveys  and  inquiries,  would 
like  to  know  about  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  this  area.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Government  Statistics  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  t^ive  you  a  brief  interim  report 
on  the  many  actions  we  have  taken  to 
improve  the  situation  In  this  area. 

The  program  of  our  subccmmittee. 
under  the  authority  of  House  Resolution 
78  of  the  86th  Congress,  includes  the  in- 
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and  study  of,  first,  activities 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  with  special 
on  plans  for  taking  the  census 
pl^ulation  and  bousing;  second,  ac- 
tivities of  other  agencies  engaged  in  data 
ition,    including   regulatory    and 
administrative  agencies  as  well  as  statis- 
agencies;  and,  third,  the  use  of  elec- 
tronic data-processing  equipment  in  sta- 
and     other    activities    of    the 
Government.    The  subcommit- 
vitally  interested  in  how  the  use 
equipment  affects  personnel  re- 
quirements throughout  the  Government ; 
specifically,  to  what  extent  it  may 
a  threat  to  employee  job  security. 
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Tl^e  response  to  our  program  has  been 
from  business,  labor,  and  industry, 
hearings  have  been  held  and  a 
of  special  inquiries  have  been 
Executive  and  open  hearings 
held  on  census  plans  and  on  Gov- 
ernrfeent  agency  use  of  electronic  com- 
puters for  data  compilation.     The  open 
heaijings  were  published  under  the  titles 
lans  for  Taking  the  1960  Census," 
Fir<al  Plans  for  1960  Census,"  "Use  of 
ronic  Data-Processing  Equipment," 
"Office  Automation  and  Employee 
Security."    The  demand  for  copies 
tfiese   hearings   indicates  the   wide- 
interest  that  exists  in  these  sub- 
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major  interest  of  the  subcommittee 
course,  the  minimization  of  report- 
1  »urden  on  businessmen  and  other  re- 
six)r  dents  to  Federal  data-collection  pro- 
grar  is.  To  this  end,  a  detailed  and  con- 
tinu  ng  staff  study  has  been  undertaken, 
the  fruits  of  which  have  included  the 
publication  of  a  preliminary  report  on 
Bu  iness  Reporting  Requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government."  The  report 
includes  a  description  of  the  Oovem- 
men  b's  complex  statistical  system  and  its 
controls,  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  \  urden  in  relation  to  benefit,  case 
stud  es  of  repxjrting  experience  of  over  a 
doze  n  different  types  of  companies,  a  re- 
port by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on  the 
dispjsition  of  selected  paperwork  targets, 
an  Outline  of  the  ways  in  which  special 
can  be  applied  to  the  paper- 
work burdens  on  small  business,  and  a 
number  of  recommendations.  The  re- 
port has  received  much  attention  in  the 
press  and  in  trade  and  Government 
circ;  es. 

Tie  following  letter  which  I  received 
from  Mr.  R.  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  of  the  Ford 
Mot  )r  Co.  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in 
this  report : 

Ttanks 


very  much  for  the  ccmmittee  print 

preliminary  report  on  "Business  Re- 

ng  Requlrementa   of   the   Federal   Gov- 

It  was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to 

It  to  me.    Because  of  our  Interest  In  this 

we  have  picked  up   additional   copies 

yoxir  committee  staff  for  distribution 

Inlterested  parties  In  the  company. 


letter  received  from  one  of  the 
chainbers  of  commerce  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Yc  u  were  most  thoughtful  to  send  us  copies 
o<  tl  le  aubooinmltt«e'i  preliminary  report  on 
*3u!lneM  Reporttng  Requirements  of  the 
Ped<  ral  Government." 


Our  census  committee  chairman  was  high 
In  his  praise  of  yovu:  hearing  when  he  re- 
ported to  OMx  board  of  directors  lost  week. 

One  of  the  effects  of  Increasing  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  is  an  ever-growing 
flood  of  forms  sent  out  by  departments 
and  agencies.  In  justice,  it  should  be 
stipulated  that  not  all  of  this  searching 
for  information  is  bad.  Growth  in  Fed- 
eral statistical  programs  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  growth  in  responsibilities  of 
the  Government,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  need  for 
factual  information  in  planning  and  ad- 
ministration by  both  the  Government 
and  private  citizens.  The  trend  toward 
better  statistics,  facilitated  in  recent 
years  by  the  development  of  scientific 
sampling  techniques  and  electronic  com- 
puting equipment,  is  likely  to  continue. 

Our  subcommittee  believes  that  the 
Government  and  American  business, 
labor,  and  society  can  guide  themselves 
more  efficiently  when  they  have  timely 
and  accurate  statistics  to  use  in  decision- 
making. It  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
however,  that  better  statistical  services 
require  an  increasing  public  burden. 
Strong  central  control  and  coordination 
are  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  needs  are 
met  with  a  minimum  of  cost  and  effort. 

In  pursuing  its  goals,  the  subcommit- 
tee has  conducted  investigations  of  par- 
ticular problem  areas,  and  these  exam- 
inations have  already  paid  off  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances.  In  one  case,  the  sub- 
committee's scrutiny  led  to  the  calling 
off  of  a  proposed  annual  survey  that 
would  have  cost  the  industry  con- 
cerned— which  did  not  want  the  survey — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  per  year 
to  fill  out  the  forms.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  letter  that  I  received  from 
the  National  Coal  Association : 

On  behalf  of  the  bituminous  coal  Indus- 
try. I  want  to  expreas  appreciation  to  you 
and  your  rery  efficient  staff  for  bringing 
about  the  abandonment  of  the  Joint  Bureau 
of  Census-Bureau  of  Mines  annual  survey  of 
mineral  Industries.  We  believe  that  result 
Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  all  concerned.  It 
certainly  prevents  our  Industry  from  having 
to  assume  a  very  burdensome  responsibility 
of  reporting  without  commensurate  benefit. 
Thank  you  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  us 
during  the  course  of  your  study  of  this 
problem. 

In  another  case,  we  brought  about  a  re- 
duction in  reports  required  by  one  of  the 
regulatory  commissions  which  will  save 
companies  about  $100,000  a  year  with  no 
loss  of  needed  information.  In  another 
investigation,  still  in  progress,  we  expect 
to  ward  off  a  proposed  mandatory  rec- 
ordkeeping requirement  which  appears 
to  promise  little  in  vital  information  to 
the  Government,  but  might  cost  industry 
millions  of  dollars.  Another  subject  of 
special  inquiry  has  been  the  reporting 
requirements  on  business  and  labor  of 
the  welfare  and  pension  plan  disclosure 
law. 

A  special  feature  of  the  study  of  busi- 
ness reporting  problems  has  been  a  re- 
view of  the  particular  problems  of  small 
businessmen,  those  least  equipped  to 
cope  with  the  information  demands  of 
the  Government  and  least  equipped  to 
make  direct  use  of  the  resulting  statis- 
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tics.  The  subcommittee  has  explored 
this  area  In  detail  with  the  associations 
represmting  small  busiitess.  with  indi- 
vidual small  businesamen.  and  with  the 
appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  CooperaUng  groups,  includ- 
ing the  National  Small  Business  Men's 
Association,  have,  at  the  request  of  the 
subcommittee,  canvassed  their  members 
to  provide  us  with  a  more  intensive  In- 
sight into  their  problems. 

A  significant  recommendation  of  the 
subcommittee  is  that  Federal  agencies  be 
required,  as  part  of  the  survey  clearance 
procedure,  to  estimate  the  reporting 
burden,  in  dollars  or  man-hours,  that 
the  survey  would  impose  on  respondents. 
This  recommendation  has  met  with  ac- 
claim from  businessmen  and  other  mem- 
bers erf  the  public,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  first  steps  toward 
putting  it  into  effect.  Tlie  business- 
supported  Advisory  Council  and  Federal 
Reports,  has  recently  established  a  com- 
mittee of  its  own  on  the  measurement  of 
reporting  burden.  This  committee,  in- 
spired directly  by  our  recommendation, 
IS  headed  by  Mr.  William  C.  Flaherty  of 
t.he  Chrysler  Corp. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  a  survey 
has  been  made  of  all  executive  depart- 
ments and  major  Independent  agencies 
to  ascertain  personnel  and  payroll  figures 
for  data  collection  and  compilation.  In 
House  Report  No.  1357,  entitled  "Data 
Compilation  Activities  of  the  Federal 
Government:  Personnel  and  Contract 
Costs."  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  total 
annual  cost  of  all  Federal  data  compila- 
tion activities  is  estimated  to  be  $79  mil- 
lion. The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  usually 
thought  of  as  the  official  data  collector 
and  compiler  for  the  VS.  Government, 
accounts  for  only  one-third  of  this  total. 
The  data  provide  a  measure  of  the  total 
amount  of  activity  and  the  relative 
prominence  of  the  various  agencies  and 
contractors  and  will  establish  a  bench- 
mark for  measuring  future  Increases  and 
decreases. 

As  a  part  of  that  study.  Information 
was  obtained  on  each  contract  for  sta- 
tistical services  let  during  the  past  5 
years  by  a  Government  agency  to  any 
outside  organization.  The  cost  of  such 
contracts  has  averaged  over  $2  million 
per  year.  Ttie  details  of  many  of  the 
contracts  raise  questions  as  to  the  public 
need  for  the  information  and  the  de- 
sirabillty-<jf  Federal  sponsorship,  where 
the  beneficiary  of  the  study  is  a  particu- 
lar private  industry  well  able  itself  to 
finance  the  survey.  A  typical  example 
is  a  $75,000  contract  to  determine  fiber 
preference  of  teens  ee  girls  among  se- 
lected items  of  clothing.  The  cost  of 
this  survey  and  many  others  like  it  was 
borne  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  Department's  own  words,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  teenage  girl  survey  was  that 
the  "information  was  of  value  to  natural- 
fiber  industry  in  their  development  of 
merchandising  and  promotional  pro- 
grams." I  have  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  ask  for  his  explanation 
of  the  propriety  of  spending  public  funds 
for  commercial  services  of  this  type. 

We  have  been  studying  not  only  the 
collection  of  data,  but  also  the  process- 
ing,  and   are  looking  for  opportunities 
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to  streamline  that  phase  also.  Here  the 
important  new  feature  is  the  rapid  de- 
velopment o(  electronic  data-proccB«ing 
systems.  The  new  devices  <Mer  tremen- 
dous prospects  for  faster,  mme  accurate, 
and  cheaper  statistical  products,  bat 
they  also  present  s(xne  dangers.  One  is 
that  overzeaknis  use  may  make  them 
into  gigantic  papermiUs,  producing  more 
figures  than  can  be  assimilated.  The 
other  is  the  threat  to  employee  job  secu- 
rity. As  I  said  at  a  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject. "We  need  to  be  ever  mindful  that 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  employees, 
both  in  the  factory  and  in  the  ofBce,  be 
protected  from  the  impact  of  auto- 
mation." 

Mr.  James  Campbell,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  made  the  following  statement 
at  a  recent  hearing  of  our  subcommittee 
on  this  subject: 

The  impact  upon  Government  employment 
of  technological  changes  In  Federal  Govern- 
ment operations  calls  for  frequent  and  care- 
ful r«vlew.  Whether  those  changes  are 
brought  about  by  means  of  true  automation 
or  by  Improved  mechanization  of  prooeases 
already  developed,  there  la  a  constant  need 
to  anticipate  and  resolve  the  personnel  prob- 
lems which  are  almost  certain  to  arise. 

This  Inquiry  which  haa  been  undertaken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Govern- 
ment Statistics  of  the  Bouse  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  Ccmmittee  should  have  tremen- 
dous benefit  for  the  Oovemment  and  even 
to  a  greater  extent  for  the  employees  whose 
posiucns  and  livelihood  are  threatened  by 
technological  advances.  In  my  opinion.  It  Is 
a  very  important  and  a  very  necessary  project 
which  will  bear  repetition  In  future  months. 
for  the  problem  at  which  It  Is  directed  wUl 
constantly  be  manlfesttng  changing  circum- 
stances and  unusual  aspects  which  must 
from  lime  to  time  be  evaluated  anew  If  their 
adverse  eJTects  upon  human  values  are  to  be 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

This  effort  to  appraise  the  underlying 
problem  contained  In  office  automation.  If  It 
is  to  achieve  the  long-range  objective  of  safe- 
guarding Job  security,  mxist  determine  the 
extent  of  major  technological  changes  and 
then  formulate  and  assess  the  personnel 
management  problems  which  have  restilted 
from  those  changes.  Such  an  investigation 
should  provide  a  firm  basis  for  whatever  re- 
medial action  may  be  sriggested. 

The  problems  of  job  tenure  attendant 
upon  the  introduction  of  new  systems 
and  devices  is  of  esi>eclal  concern  to  me. 
and  is  a  fitting  subject  of  study  for  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, of  which  my  subcommittee  is  a  part, 
Of  course,  we  are  in  favor  of  increased 
efficiency  in  Government  operations. 
We  want  to  be  sure,  however,  that  the 
desired  improvements,  through  proper 
planning  and  application,  do  not  cause 
unwarranted  injury  to  faithful  and  use- 
ful employees. 

We  have  studied  instances  of  the  In- 
troduction of  electronic  data  processing 
in  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
and  from  these  are  attempting  to  de- 
velop some  principles  and  procedures  to 
be  followed  in  the  future.  I  have  been 
favorably  impressed  by  the  approach  to 
the  problem  exhibited  by  several 
agencies,  among  them  the  "Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. In  that  organization,  the 
first  large-scale  computer  was  installed 
in  the  Philadelphia  district  office  in  July 
1959.  to  maintain  insurance  records  for 


the  more  than  S  milHan  policyholders. 
A  second  was  Installed  in  December 
19S9  at  the  data-prooeasinff  omter  at 
mnes,IIl.  Smaller  computers  are  being 
installed  at  other  offices.  Many  of  VA's 
operations  are  btins  integrated  and  con- 
verted to  these  machines.  With  them, 
the  massive  paperwork  of  the  VA  can 
be  hsokdled  more  expeditiously:  better 
SM'vices  to  veterans  can  be  provided  at 
Iowa-  cost;  dun.  routine  tasks  can  be 
metdianixed;  and  the  human  resources 
of  the  agency  can  be  utilized  at  a  higher 
level. 

In  planning  and  carrying  out  the  con- 
version, VA  officials  have  tried  to  be 
careful  to  protect  the  job  rights  of  their 
empk^rees,  using  a  set  of  procedures 
ordered  by  the  Administrate-  himself. 
They  include,  first,  advance  planning  at 
all  managemmt  levels;  second,  deter- 
mining at  least  6  months  in  ad\-ance  the 
occupational  categories  and  number  oi 
employees  affected;  third,  disseminating 
periodic  information  to  emiiloyees  about 
progress:  fourth,  making  available  to 
present  VA  employees  the  bettor  Job  op- 
portunities resulting  from  automation; 
fifth,  initiating,  well  in  advance,  train- 
ing programs  for  present  employees; 
sixth,  notifying  employees  who  may  be 
subject  to  adverse  action  at  least  90 
days  prior  to  the  possible  action;  seventh, 
freezing  recruitment  for  at  least  3 
months  prior  to  effective  date  of  ccmver- 
sion  to  allow  maximum  transfer  and 
placement  possibilities  within  the  VA  for 
surplus  employees. 

Electronic  data-processing  applica- 
tions already  scheduled  will  make  more 
than  1.200  positions  surplus.  As  a  result 
of  the  procedures  described  above,  vir- 
tually all  the  incumbents  affected  to  date 
have  been  placed,  some  of  th«n  in  better 
jobs,  as  iier  qualifications. 

Other  agencies  should  follow  the  VA 
example,  and  the  Government  centrally 
should  encourage  and  facilitate  the  lise 
of  such  procedures.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion  has 
announced  a  program  of  central  training 
in  certain  aspects  of  electronic  data- 
processing  administraticxi. 
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Plans  for  the  subwMnmlttee's  wwk  in 
the  immediate  future  include  a  contin- 
uing study  of  office  automation  and  em- 
ployee Job  security,  and  completion  of 
the  investigation  of  statistical  work  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
•nie  latter  is  of  considerable  interest  in 
itself  because  of  the  relatively  heavy 
repOTting  burden  laid  upon  an  important 
sector  of  the  economy  by  that  agency, 
and  useful  also  as  a  prototsrpe  for  Inves- 
tigations of  other  agencies  and  subject 
fields. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  mat- 
ter of  conducting  the  censuts  of  popula- 
tion and  housing  more  frequently  than 
decennially.  Alternative  plans,  their  use- 
fulness, and  their  estimated  costs  will  be 
appraised.  In  all  of  these  considera- 
tions the  additional  costs  of  more  fre- 
quent censuses  will  have  to  be  deter- 
mined and  weighed  carefully  against  the 
benefits  that  would  result. 

It  is  planned  also  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  general  subject  of  transportation 
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statistics,  one  of  the  most  poorly  organ- 
ized of  the  Federal  statistical  fields. 
These  hearings  would  include  a  review  of 
the  coordinating  function  of  the  Office  of 
Statistical  Standards,  an  examination  of 
the  work  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  of  other  agencies  which 
collect  and  compile  transportation  sta- 
tistics, and  a  determination  of  the  effec- 
tive status  of  the  act  authorizing  a  cen- 
sus of  transportation.  Industry  repre- 
sentatives would  be  prepared  to  testify 
on  the  needs  for  reducing  reporting  bur- 
dens in  some  parts  of  the  field  and  for 
strengthening  statistical  services  in 
others.  As  part  of  the  preparation  for 
these  hearings,  the  subcommittee  has 
requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
make  a  survey  of  current  Federal  pro- 
grams of  transportation  statistics. 

The  subcommittee  is  continuing  its 
activities,  and  we  expect  continued  wide- 
spread support  in  our  efforts  both  to 
streamline  and  to  strengthen  Govern- 
ment statistical  work. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  cail  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  It  seems  to  me,  as  a  new  member  of 
this  committee,  that  a  great  deal  of  im- 
portance must  be  attached  to  the  prob- 
lem which  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, has  been  bringing  up  repeatedly 
during  this  past  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  relatively  new  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Government  Statistics,  I  should  like  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski],  for  his  report 
on  the  many  important  matters  that  the 
subcommittee  has  looked  into  and  taken 
action  on. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  effect 
of  the  introduction  of  electronic  data- 
processing  equipment  upon  the  job  se- 
ciulty  of  loyal  and  valuable  personnel. 
Although  representatives  of  Federal 
agencies  and  employee  organizations 
have  reported  to  us  that  there  has  not 
been  much  actual  displacement  yet,  this 
revolution  is  still  young.  Now  is  the  time 
for  setting  up  a  mechanism  for  the  re- 
assignment of  displaced  workers  who 
have  skills  or  latent  abilities  that  can 
be  used  elsewhere,  and  for  providing  re- 
training where  that  is  necessary.  The 
Crovernment  should  take  the  lead  in  ful- 
filling this  responsibility  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  private  industry.  If  legisla- 
tion is  needed,  we  should  provide  it. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
agrees  with  me  in  attaching  importance 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  CuNifiNGHAM]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKE31.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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.  CUNNINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

my    colleagues    in    endorsing    Mr. 

's  report  on  the  activities  of  the 

on  Census  and  Govem- 

,  Statistics.    In  our  work  as  mem- 

of  the  subcommittee,  we  have  acted 

nonpartisan  fashion,  and  the  chair - 

report  speaks  for  all  of  us. 

one  can  doubt  that  in  this  age  the 

needs  a  strong  system  for 

.,  _„  itself  with  timely  and  accur- 

statistical  intelligence,  and  that  it 

a  responsibility   for  disseminating 

.  information  to  the  public  so  that 

isan  share  in  arriving  at  the  right 

We  are  for  good  statistical 

,  but  we  are  determined  that 

precaution  be  taken  to  assure  that 

loUection  of  the  needed  data  be  ac- 

with  a  minimum  of  burden 

the  businessmen  and  the  others 

are  the  targets  of  Government  ques- 

We  also  want  to  minimize  the 

upon  taxpayers  by  seeing  to  it 

statistical    operations    within    the 

are  performed  with  the  ut- 

efflciency. 

EJfflciency  in  many  cases  will  mean  au- 

,  and  this  may  mean  disloca- 

of  employees.    I  am  in  accord  with 

fellow  Members  in  wanting  to  in- 

that  trained  and  experienced  per- 

are  not  forced  out  of  emplosrment 

;he  introduction  of  electronic  data- 

and  other  labor-saving  de- 

I  do  not  want  to  see  potential 

in  produ/itivity  stifled,  but  I  do 

to  see  the  Government  do  every - 

it    can    to    cushion    the    shock 

__    advance  planning,  adequate  no- 

to  affected  employees,  and  the  estab- 

of  workable  procedures  for  re- 

and  reassignment. 


is  fashionable,  without  an  adequate  ad- 
vance feasibility  study.  There  are  prob- 
ably other  cases,  conversely,  where  im- 
portant savings  could  be  realized  through 
electronic  automation,  but  budgetary 
shortsightedness  has  precluded  it. 

I  have  learned  also  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  laid  down  any  policy 
on  whether  this  exiiensive  equipment 
should  be  purchased  outright  or  rented. 
Nearly  all  of  it  at  present  is  rented,  al- 
though it  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the 
long  run  rental  is  bound  to  be  more  ex- 
pensive in  most  cases. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions, 
of  course,  is  whether  the  Government, 
and  industry  too  for  that  matter,  is  do- 
ing enough  to  guarantee  that  employees 
displaced  through  automation  are  pro- 
tected from  technological  unemploy- 
ment. We  may  need  legislation  provid- 
ing for  positive  reassignment  procedures. 

I  trust  that  the  subcommittee  will 
continue  with  the  studies  it  has  launched 
in  this  field  until  we  get  these  and  other 
questions  resolved. 
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PORTER.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
request    of    the    gentleman    from 


The 


the 

On  gon  • 
There  was  no  objection. 
Jlr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
lik(!  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  report  of 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  LESINSKI  1.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleisure  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
sul  committee  under  his  able  chairman- 
shi?.  and  I  want  to  commend  him  for 
th<  constructive  achievements  the  sub- 
coi  unit  tee  has  made  to  date  under  his 
lea  Jership. 
Through  my  service  on  the  subcom- 
tee  I  have  become  much  impressed 
the  tremendous  potential  of  elec- 
trode data  processing  in  Government 
in  industry.  Like  other  great  forces, 
las  potential  for  good  and  for  evil, 
need  intensive  study  and  planning 
nake  sure  that  the  good  is  maximized, 
not  convinced  that  the  Government 
centrally  has  done  enough  in  this  field 
very  much  is  known,  for  example, 
the  net  gains  or  losses  involved  in 
electronic  computer  installation, 
may  be  some  cases,  I  fear.  In  which 
iiomputer  has  been  put  in  because  it 
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THE  FLAG  AND  MY  FRIEND. 
WING  ATE  GREEN,  JR. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Porter]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
best  friends  in  college  was  Wingate 
Green.  Jr..  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Wingate 
was  a  lively,  fun-loving,  devil-may-care 
sort  of  fellow  of  great  personal  charm. 

When  he  went  off  to  war.  as  did  al- 
most all  of  us  in  the  class  of  1941.  he 
became  an  air  cadet  and,  to  my  surprise, 
was  elected  first  officer  in  his  squadron. 
Like  many  American  boys,  Wingate  rose 
to  the  responsibilities  of  helping  defend 
his  country. 

On  an  ill-fated  but  important  low- 
level  bombing  raid  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
in  1944  over  the  Ploesti  oil  refineries  in 
Rumania,  B-24  pilot  and  1st  Lt.  Wingate 
Green,  Jr.,  was  killed.  He  was  24  years 
old. 

When  I  think  what  the  war  did  for 
Wingate  and  what  Wingate  did  for  his 
country,  I  wonder  what  Wingate  would 
think  about  the  world  today.  Those  of 
us  who  were  spared  cannot  help  but  pon- 
der from  time  to  time  whether  we  are 
by  our  conduct  honoring  the  memories 
of  our  dead  friends. 

Wingate  honored  our  flag.  Today  I 
am  filing  a  bill  providing  for  appropriate 
treatment  of  the  American  flag.  There 
are  at  present  no  criminal  penalties  in 
Federal  law  for  acts  desecrating  the 
American  flag.  My  bill  provides  suitable 
penalties. 

LXGISLATTON    TO    P«OTrCT    THl    FLAG 

It  came  to  my  attention  not  long  ago 
that  an  American  flagmaker  had  sold 
uncut  bolts  of  flag-printed  cloth  to  buy- 
ers in  Haiti  where  a  number  of  persons 
have  been  using  the  cloth  for  curtains. 
apparel,  and  even  cleaning  rags.  The 
State  Department  has  promised  me  an- 
other  report   but   in   the   meantime   I 
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thought  It  necessary  to  file  legislation  to 
help  meet  this  kind  of  situation  and  to 
put  more  citizens  on  notice  that  we  re- 
gard our  flag  as  worthy  of  the  highest 
respect. 
The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows : 

A  Bill  To  CrrcifD  thi  Application  or  Sec- 
TioM  3  or  TrTLE  4  of  the  Unittd  Statib 
Code  RsLATnre  to  Misuse  or  thk  Unttbs 
States  Flao 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3  of  title  4  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  tollanrs: 

"rSE      or      FLAG      ro«      advertising      PtTRPOSIS; 

mutilation  of  flag 

■J  3.  (a)  Any  person  who.  In, any  manner, 
for  exhibition  display — 

"(1>  places  or  causes  to  be  placed  any 
word,  figiire.  mark,  picture,  design,  or  draw- 
ing, or  any  advertisement  of  any  nature  upon 
any  flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign;  or 

"(2)  exposes  or  causes  to  be  exposed  to 
public  view  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors. 
or  ensign  upon  which  Is  printed,  painted,  or 
otJierwise  placed,  or  to  which  Is  attached, 
appended,  afllxed,  or  annexed,  any  word,  fig- 
ure, mark,  picture,  design,  or  drawing,  or  any 
advertisement  of  any  natiire;  or 

"(3)  manufactures,  sells,  exposes  for  sale 
or  to  public  view,  or  gives  away  or  has  in 
poesesslun  for  sale,  or  to  be  given  away,  or 
for  use  for  any  piirpoee,  any  article  or  sub- 
^  stance  being  an  article  of  merchandise,  or 
any  receptacle  for  merchandise  or  article  or 
thing  for  carrying  or  transporting  mer- 
chandise, upon  which  Is  printed,  painted, 
attached,  or  otherwise  placed  a  representa- 
tion of  any  such  flag,  standard,  colors,  or 
ensign,  to  advertise,  call  attention  to,  deco- 
rate, mark,  or  distinguish  the  article  or 
substance  on  which  so  placed;  or 

"(4)  publicly  mutilates,  defaces,  defiles, 
defies,  tramples  upon,  or  casts  contempt 
(either  by  word  or  act) ,  upon  any  such  flag, 
standard,  colors,  or  ensign, 
shall  b«  deemed  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  bs  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both. 

"(b)  As  used  In  subsection  (a) .  the  words 
'flag,  standard,  colors,  or  ensign'  mean  any 
flag,  standard,  oolors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  any  picture  or  rep- 
resentation thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
made  of  any  substance  or  represented  on  any 
Eubstanoe.  of  any  slse,  purporting  to  be  the 
flag,  standard,  oolors,  or  ensign  of  the  United 
States  of  America  or  a  picture  or  representa- 
tion thereof,  upon  which  Is  shown  the  colors, 
the  stars  and  stripes,  In  any  numb«T  of  either 
thereof,  or  any  part  of  either,  by  which  the 
average  i}erBon  seeing  the  same  without  de- 
liberation may  believe  the  same  to  represent 
flag,  standard,  colors,  or  emign  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

Skc.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  offenses  committed  on  and  after 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Many  young  men  like  Wingate  Qreen 
gave  their  lives  for  the  values  repre- 
sented by  the  American  flag.  Many  more 
like  myself  served  suid  were  spared. 
What  have  we  to  say  about  the  world 
today? 

Wingate  and  I.  like  most  good  friends 
of  that  age,  used  to  hare  disctiasloDs 
about  our  long,  long  thoughts,  the  ways 
of  the  world  we  saw  around  us,  and  the 
kind  of  roles  we  wanted  to  fill.  I  wanted 
to  be  a  Member  ot  Oonsress.    Wingmte 


wanted  to  be  a  writer  and  a  professor 
of  English  literature. 

What  would  Wingate  Green,  Jr.,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  ask  if  he  were  here  to- 
day? I  asked  myself  this  question  as  I 
wrote  this  speech  yesterday,  Memorial 
Day,  1960. 

Certainly  he  wouW  inquire  whether  I 
thought  we  were  closer  to  peace  because 
of  the  sacrifice  which  he  and  so  many 
others  made  in  World  War  II. 

Of  course  we  are,  I  would  readily  re- 
ply. If  it  had  not  been  for  the  likes  of 
them  and  others  who  survived,  some 
shattered,  the  Nazis  would  have  pre- 
vailed— for  a  while  anyway,  with  much 
more  bloodshed  and  damage  when  they 
attacked  the  United  States  itself. 
tensions  of  today's  wokld 

Wingate  then  might  ask  about  the 
prospects  of  peace  today. 

I  would  have  to  tell  him  that  in  the 
last  16  years  terrible  weapons,  powerful 
beyond  man's  understanding,  had  been 
invented,  developed,  and  multiplied. 
And  that  colonial  nations,  almost  all  of 
them,  had  shaken  off  their  chains  and 
were  demanding  an  c^portunity  to  shake 
off  age-old  fear,  ignorance,  and  misery. 

On  top  of  incredibly  powerful  weap- 
ons and  this  great  effort  of  underprivi- 
leged peoples  in  imderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, I  would  tell  Wingate  that  we  have 
a  lively  cold  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  with  most 
of  the  world  arrayed  on  either  side  but 
with  a  substantial  number  of  people  try- 
ing to  stay  neutral 

The  picture  is  of  a  w(x-ld  writhing 
with  people  who  want  a  better  chance  to 
survive,  with  people  who  fear  attack  by 
others,  and  with  people  who  believe  that 
the  new  weapons  are  too  big  for  fallible 
mortals  to  handle  very  long  without  a 
trag:edy  of  unprecedented  dimensions. 

WHAT  CAM  BS  DONS 

Wingate  Green  was  not  a  man  who 
gave  up  easily.  He  proved  that  con- 
clusively when  he  fiew  his  B-24  on  the 
deck  into  the  German  ack-ack  at  Ploesti. 
He  would  want  to  know  what  aould  be 
done  about  the  situation. 

I  would  tell  him  what  I  think.  I 
would  tell  him  I  do  not  think  any  gov- 
ernment, however  depraved,  wants  an 
atomic  war  or  a  war  with  biological  or 
chemical  weapons.  It  would  be  too  ter- 
rible for  all  concerned. 

War  today  is  too  costly  for  any  nation. 
Half  our  annual  budget  now  goes  for 
arms.  Experts  estimate  that  even  to 
begin  on  an  antimissile  missile  sjrstem 
would  require  at  least  $100  billion. 

Development  of  former  ccdonies  offers 
many  ben^ts  for  industrial  ecmiomles 
and  for  the  areas  themsdves.  Witness 
how  much  better  markets  we  found  In 
Canada  and  Mexico  as  their  eooncnnies 
devdoped.  Human  needs  may  be  lim- 
ited but  not  human  desires. 

What  this  adds  up  to,  I  would  tell 
Wingate.  is  that  any  intentional  aggres- 
sion in  the  cold  war  is  almost  unthink- 
able and  that  the  problems  of  the  Im- 
poverished countries  are  not  problems 
at  all  but  opportunities  for  the  indus- 
trialized ooimtrles. 


"Hie  big  problem  is  disarmament. 

This.  I  would  ten  Wingate,  Is  what 
needs  our  immediate  and  full  attention. 

TTiousands  of  nuclear  weapons  exist 
today,  most  of  them  ready  for  instant 
dispatch  and  detonation  and  all  in  the 
hands  of  fallible,  error-prone  human 
beings  like  you  and  me.  A  mistake,  a 
miscalculation,  drunkeimess.  insanity,^ 
panic,  so  many  circumstances  could  re- 
sult in  an  unauthorized  or  accidental 
nuclear  explosion. 

TKETiJlINC  ON  THE  BRINK 

Then  would  come  the  problem  of  iii- 
tepreting  such  an  explosion.  There 
would  be  no  witnesses  to  interrogate. 
no  wreckage  to  probe.  The  decision 
time  is  shorter  every  day.  Your  missiles 
and  your  planes  have  to  get  off  the 
ground  if  you  are  to  maintain  your  re- 
taliatory capacity.  You  can  recall  your 
planes,  if  you  dare,  but  not  your  missiles. 

Under  such  circumstances  planes  from 
both  sides  would  start  wi  their  missions 
to  assigned  targets.  Why  would  they 
be  called  back,  especially  if  you  know 
the  enemy's  planes  are  fiying  toward 
you.  There  Is  no  detectable  difference 
today  between  an  all-out  alert  for  de- 
fense and  an  all-out  alert  for  attack. 

We  teeter  on  the  brink  of  annihilation. 

Up  until  the  summit  meeting  it  ap- 
peared as  though  tensions  were  relaxing 
between  the  East  and  West.  TTie  lead- 
ers seemed  to  recognize  the  common 
danger  of  the  arms  race  either  by  bleed- 
ing to  death  economically  or  by  ending 
<nvilization,  at  least  in  the  Northern 
Hemi9>here,  in  a  fashion  which  from 
the  moon  would  appear  spectacular. 
rmc  ■■oosf  icnrDATioirs 

What  do  we  do  about  it,  Wingate  would 
want  to  know. 

I  venture  to  recommend  five  measures : 

First.  Seek  increased  c<»nmunication 
at  all  levels  with  all  xiations  but  espe- 
cially the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 
I  hope  that  the  Presidoit's  invitation 
win  be  renewed  and  that  b&  will  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  where  his  presence,  his 
prestige  from  World  War  n  days,  and 
his  statements  could  do  much  to  relieve 
the  tensions  felt  there  about  American 
"militarism"  and  alleged  "imperialism." 

Second.  Agree  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  number  of  on-site  inspections 
and  conclude  a  nuclear  weapons  test 
cessation  treaty  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  means 
a  start  at  long  last  on  an  international 
inspection  system  that  could  be  ex- 
panded as  it  proved  Itself. 

We  must  understand  that  foolproof 
Inspection  and  total  disarmament  can- 
not be  attained.  The  prefect  here  is  the 
enemy  of  the  good.  The  atomic,  biolog- 
ical and  chemical  weapons  can  be  too 
easily  hidden.  We  can  only  hope  to  keep 
them  as  far  from  the  hands  of  madmen 
as  possible  but  aU  the  while  expect  that 
inevitably  one  or  more  such  weapons 
will  be  used.  When  this  happens,  it  Is 
essential  that  we  have  a  world  where 
such  an  event  or  events  cannot  trigger 
the  fateful  aU-out  massive  exchange. 

Third.  Schedule  an  all-natioa  dis- 
armament  conference   within   a   year. 
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This  melkns  the  inclusion  of  China,  with- 
out whom  no  nuclear  weapons  test  plan 
c^  succeed.  Any  controlled  disarma- 
ment scheme  miist  also  bind  China. 

Ptourth.  Press  for  United  Nations 
Charter  reform,  first  through  intensive 
high-level  studies  by  all  nations,  and 
then  by  setting  a  date  for  the  long- 
delayed  Charter  Revision  Conference. 
Disarmament  can  only  come  about 
through  a  system  of  world  law.  Peace 
can  only  come  through  dynamic  con- 
trolled disarmament,  hence  the  necessity 
for  updating  the  Charter  adopted  in  1945. 

Fifth.  Repeal  the  Connally  amend- 
ment restricting  our  participation  (and 
that  of  all  other  nations)  in  the  World 
Court.  We  cannot  move  toward  settl- 
ing international  disputes  peacefully  un- 
til we  take  this  step. 

REPAIHING    THE    SUMMIT  BREAKDOWN 

No  doubt,  I  would  tell  Wingate,  there 
are  many  other  important  steps  to  be 
talcen.  For  example,  let  us  consider  the 
immediate  problems  of  how  to  repair  the 
summit  breakdown.  The  President  has 
said  that  the  U-2  flights  have  been  dis- 
continued and  will  not  be  res\imed. 
Khrushchev  wants  him  to  admit  that  the 
United  States  committed  aggression  by 
making  these  flights  and  publicly  express 
regret  for  its  action.  He  wants  those 
directly  guilty  punished. 

The  President  called  these  demands  an 
ultimatum  and  stated  that  he  made  it 
clear  they  would  never  be  acceptable  to 
the  United  States. 

IS   THERE    ANT    WAT    TO    BREAK   THIS    DEADLOCK? 

Is  this  an  impasse?  Will  this  block 
further  efforts  to  end  nuclear  weapons 
tests  and  to  move  deeper  into  real  dis- 
armament before  we  bankrupt  ourselves 
or  blow  ourselves  up? 

Let  us  consider  whether  these  demands 
are  in  fact  unreasonable  and  of  the  sort 
that  can  never  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  plain  that  Khru- 
shchev himself  was  unreasonable  and 
rude  in  coming  to  the  conference  to 
throw  a  tantrum  about  flights  he  had 
known  about  for  years.  He  should  not 
have  journeyed  to  Paris  for  the  summit 
meeting  if  he  wanted  these  flights  stop- 
ped, and  other  assurances  given  before 
he  would  participate  in  peace  negotia- 
tions. 

It^^s  true,  but  irrelevant,  that  these 
flights  were  a  violation  of  international 
law  in  that  they  were  an  unauthorized 
invasion  of  the  airspace  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Russian  radar  operators  to  tell  from  the 
blip  on  their  scopes  whether  or  not  the 
plane  is  armed. 

But  was  the  flight  an  aggression  in  the 
sense  the  word  is  used  by  the  United 
Nations?  It  did  not  itself  offer  even  a 
shred  of  violence.  The  fact  is  that  the 
plane  was  not  armed  and  was  no  more — 
and  no  less — an  aggression  against  the 
Soviet  Union  than  were  the  dozen  or 
more  Soviet  spies  we  have  caught  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years. 

WE   DO    REGRET    THE   BHXAKOOWN 

Publicly  expressing  regret  for  allowing 
the  flight  at  that  time  is  something  else 
and,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  in  order.   We 
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did  hope  to  agree  on  the  number  of  on- 
site  inspections  at  this  sxmmilt  meeting 
and  we  did  hope  to  continue  a  lessening 
of  t  le  tensions.  Why.  then,  did  we  per- 
mit such  a  flight,  which  we  knew  would 
be  letected  by  the  Soviets  with  their 
rad  irs,  to  go  at  that  time? 

1  he  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent  and  the  State  Department  did  not 
know  the  flight  was  going  at  that  time. 
Its  precise  day  of  departure  seems  to 
have  depended  on  weather  conditions, 
not  on  anyone's  say-so  from  Washington. 
If  1  am  wrong  about  this,  then  one  has 
to  jelieve  that  the  President  cared  so 
litt  e  about  the  possible  effects  of  the 
fllg  it  on  the  summit  meeting  that  he 
kn(  wingly  permitted  the  flight  to  be 
ma  le  at  that  time  regardless  of  the  con- 
seq  lences. 

I  am  sure  the  President  appreciated 
ho\r  enraged  and  frustrated  the  Soviets 
felt  about  this  plane  flying  over  their 
Ian  jl  and,  until  May  1,  always  out  of  their 
rea:h.  All  the  proud  Soviet  boasts  of 
tec  inical  prowess  surpassing  the  United 
Stc  tes  must  have  been  as  ashes  in  their 
months  when  they  sought  unsuccess- 
ful y  to  attack  these  planes. 

C  ►ur  pride  in  the  performance  and  mis- 
sion of  our  plane  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  urgent  need  for  controlled  disarma- 
meit.  We  may  wind  up,  if  we  are  not 
mo"e  careful,  as  the  smartest  as  well  as 
the  richest  nation  in  the  graveyard,  a 
veri'  crowded  graveyard  at  that. 

"\  ^hy  not  express  publicly  the  regret 
ma  ny  of  us  feel  about  the  errors  in  high 
ofB  ;e  which  led  to  the  U-2  flight  at  that 
tine?  It  is  likely  that  even  though 
there  had  been  no  mechanical  failure, 
Khrushchev's  attitude  in  Paris  could 
haidly  have  been  expected  to  be  better. 
After  all,  if  he  still  could  not  talk  at)out 
the  U-2  overflights  without  letting  the 
Soviet  people  know  that  intercepting 
them  was  beyond  Soviet  technical  abil- 
ity, he  would  not  be  in  any  mood  to 
neg  otiate. 


THE  OVERFLIGHTS  WERE  PROVOCATIVE 

It  is  likely  that  the  threats  to  strike 
the  bases  from  which  the  U-2  operated, 
wh  ch  we  hear  now  from  the  Soviets, 
would  have  been  forthcoming,  even  with- 
out the  accident  that  led  to  the  capture 
of  i»owers  and  his  plane.  Such  flights 
wei  e  provocative.  They  could  not  be 
pernitted  indefinitely  under  present 
pel  tical  conditions. 

The  flight  by  Powers  on  May  1,  1960, 
waj  apparently  the  occasion  for  Khru- 
shc  "lev's  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  sum- 
mil  meetings.  Yes.  Khrushchev  was  un- 
reaionable  because  the  flights  were  no 
sur  jrise  to  him  and,  yes,  he  was  rude  in 
his  behavior.  Yes,  the  Power's  flight 
mar  have  been  a  pretext  for  scuttling  the 
summit  conference,  but  we  have  no  real 
pro  )f  that  it  was.  More  likely,  the  reason 
for  Khrushchev's  outburst  was  the  U.S. 
ind  cation  that  the  flights  would  con- 
tim  le.  It  seems  clear  that  we  do  in  fact 
reg-et  that  this  flight  was  permitted  at 
thai  time.  This  is  not  the  same  as  re- 
gre  ting  that  Powers  and  the  U-2  were 
cap  ;ured  by  the  Russians  with  the  re- 
sul  that  our  Illegal  spying  operation  was 
exposed  for  all  the  world  to  see.    Given 


the  world  as  it  is,  we  gather  information, 
as  best  we  can,  and  we  do  not  apologize, 
but  we  do  have  a  right  to  require  that 
our  leaders,  whether  their  names  be 
Dulles  or  Eisenhower,  keep  control  of 
these  operations,  so  that  one  of  them 
does  not  unwittingly  interfere  with 
events  of  such  immense  and  crucial  po- 
tentialities as  a  summit  meeting. 

PUNISHMENT  or  THE  GUILTY 

As  for  punishment  of  those  "directly 
guilty."  another  of  Khrushchev's  de- 
mands, of  course  this  is  not  feasible  if  he 
expects  the  President  to  reprimand 
himself.  On  my  part  I  am  convinced 
that  the  President  would  not  have  per- 
mitted the  flight  at  that  time  had  he 
been  properly  informed.  Someone,  may- 
be the  chief  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  Allen  Dulles,  failed  in  his  duty 
in  not  considering  and  transmitting  to 
the  President  the  probable  effect  of  this 
flight  on  Khrushchev  as  he  sat  at  the 
summit  table. 

If  Central  Intelligence  or  military  of- 
ficials did  anticipate  this  effect  and  in- 
deed desire  it,  then  it  would  seem  that 
the  President  should  appropriately  and 
firmly  deal  with  them  for  working 
against  his  announced  policies.  If  these 
officials  simply  failed  to  recognize  the 
possible  effects,  then  the  President  would 
do  well  to  find  successors  for  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  hope  the  hearings 
being  held  by  the  other  body  will  bring 
out  these  facts. 

It  seems  very  much  in  order  that  the 
subordinates  who  failed  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  this  flight  or  who  sought  those 
results,  if  they  did.  should  be  publicly 
identified  and  punished.  By  their  acts, 
intentional  or  not,  they  increased  the 
danger  of  war  and  slowed  down  our  pain- 
ful progress  toward  disarmament  and 
p>eace.  They  did  not  carry  out  the  an- 
nounced policies  of  the  President. 

THE  AMERICAN    PEOPLE  WANT  PEACE 

If  any  acceptable  formula  can  be 
found  to  undo  the  damage  done  in  Paris, 
Khrushchev  will  have  to  modify  his  posi- 
tion about  the  flight  being  aggression 
and  the  President  will  have  to  climb 
down  from  his  position  that  all  Khru- 
shchev's demands  constitute  an  ultima- 
tiun  which  the  American  people  can 
never  accept. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wanted  this  summit  conference  to 
succeed,  that  they  regret  the  U-2  flight 
was  made  at  this  time,  that  they  want 
the  persons  responsible  identified  and 
punished,  and  steps  taken  to  see  that 
this  sort  of  thing  does  not  happen  again. 
The  American  p>eople  want  peace. 

The  breast  beaters  and  brave-talking 
bully  boys  who  glory  in  a  hard  line  won't 
like  this  approach,  I  would  tell  Wingate. 
They  will  insist  that  we  must  not  be  soft. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  soft  to  tell  the  Amer- 
ican people,  the  people  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  {jeople  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  we  deeply  regret  that  the  U-2  flight 
apparently  caused  the  summit  talks  to 
end  before  they  began. 

Nobody  says  that  we  should  apologize 
to  Khrushchev  or  to  the  Soviet  ciovern- 
ment.    This  might  be  considered  after 
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they  had  apologized,  c<mvincingly,  for 
their  spying  activities  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

I  would  have  to  be  frank  and  tell  Win- 
gate that  I  do  not  see  much  disposition 
among  many  of  our  leaders  to  seek  quick 
repair  of  the  damage  done  in  Paris  on 
May  16.  It  Is  easier  for  many  of  them  to 
accept  the  President's  characterization 
of  Khrushchev's  demands  as  an  ultima- 
tum, and,  of  course,  our  Nation  never 
bows  before  any  ultimatum. 

NO    rCASIBtX    ALTERNATTVE   TO    PEACE 

Moreover,  many  of  them  see  Khru- 
shchev's "demands"  sis  worthy  only  of 
rejection  but  not  because  of  the  source 
worthy  of  analysis  and  consideration  in 
terms  of  our  own  best  Interests.  I  do  not 
agree  with  them  about  this. 

These  men,  I  would  tell  Wingate,  are 
very  dangerous.  They  do  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  awful  nature  of  our  new 
weapons  has  utterly  changed  warfare 
from  what  it  was.  Truly,  today  there  is 
no  alternative  to  peace;  no  feasible 
alternative,  that  is,  only  stark,  tremen- 
dous, irreparable  disaster  for  mankind. 

It  has  been  16  years  since  Wingate 
Green,  my  close  friend  of  college  days, 
was  killed  in  World  War  n.  For  some 
unknowable  reason  or  reasons  usually 
unrelated  to  our  merits,  scnne  of  us  sur- 
vived and  some  of  us  were  killed.  Some 
of  us  came  home  to  complete  our  educa- 
tions, establish  our  famiUes,  start  our 
careers,  and  enjoy  this  land  over  which 
our  flag  so  proudly  flies. 

We  who  came  back  have  a  duty  to 
those  who  did  not.  That  duty  is  more 
than  a  wreath  or  a  warm  recollection  on 
Memorial  Day.  It  is  the  duty  to  do  our 
level  best  to  make  sure  that  they  did  not 
die  in  vain  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

I  am  pi-oud  of  my  friend.  Wingate 
Green,  Jr.,  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.  I  am 
proud  of  this  land  and  its  people.  I  am 
proud  of  our  glorious  flag  that  represents 
the  love  we  hold  for  our  Nation  and  our 
determination  to  preserve  it  in  the  face 
of  all  dangers.  The  dangers  braved  by 
Wingate  Green  are  different  from  the 
dangers  we  face  today.  Our  response  to 
the  challenge  must  be  different. 

I  hope  and  I  pray  that  by  Memorial 
Day.  1961,  the  world  will  have  moved 
away  from  the  brink  and  that  it  wiU  have 
moved  toward  disarmament  and  peace 
in  a  world  where  disputes  among  nations 
are  settled  by  lawful  procedures  within 
the  jurisdiction  and  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORT^.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  First,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  listened  with  interest 
to  the  dissertation  the  gentleman  has 
given.  I  take  it  that  he  obJflcliB.JCL.the 
way  the  U-2  Incident  was 

that  probably  we  should   

any    inspection    or    this    ^H  oT^P^y 
acUvity.  ^»."W 

Mr.  PORTER.    I  did  not 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  Is  what  I 
understood  the  gentlems«i  to  say; 


Mr.  PORTER.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
recall.  I  said  given  the  world  as  it  is  this 
sort  of  thing  has  to  be  expected,  and  we 
do  not  apologize  for  it.  What  I  objucted 
to  was  the  timing  of  Ui&t  flight.  I  can- 
not believe  that  President  Eisenhower 
knew  that  the  flight  was  going  to  take 
place  at  that  time  because  he  would  have 
realized  the  adverse  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  simimit.  I  think  the  President 
went  to  the  sunmiit  in  good  faith.  I 
think  he  went  there  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace.  I  do  not  think  he  went 
there  just  as  a  gesture.  I  do  not  think 
he  would  have  done  ansrthing  to  provc^e 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Russians.  He 
is  enough  of  a  military  man  to  know  that 
a  flight  over  their  territory  at  that  time 
would  have  been  detected  and  would  re- 
sult in  an  adverse  situation.  He  would 
have  known  that  this  would  prov(Ae  the 
Russians.  Therefore,  I  cannot  believe 
he  knew  it.  If  he  knew  it  and  did  it 
purposely  I  would  be  very  much  sxir- 
prised.    But  I  feel  sure  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This  is  the  point 
I  wanted  to  talk  about  particularly.  I 
recall  a  date,  December  7,  which  has  be- 
come known  as  Pearl  Harbor  Day.  If 
you  will  read  the  documents  of  that  time 
and  the  newspapers  you  will  note  that 
there  were  people  in  this  country  from 
Japan  talking  to  our  leaders  about  some 
arrangements,  probably  toward  creating 
a  peaceful  atmosphere;  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  planning  an  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  we  had  a  spy  system  at 
that  time?  We  might  have  avoided 
Pearl  Harbor  and  maybe  chsmged  the 
whole  complexion  of  World  War  n.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  have  been  wise  to 
withhold  spy  activities,  knowing  the 
Russians  as  we  do.  She  did  not  with- 
draw any  of  her  activities.  I  see  no  dif- 
ference in  spying  over  Russia  at  that 
particular  time  on  our  part  and  at  the 
same  time  Russia  was  sps^lng  in  other 
ways.  She  has  done  a  lot  more  in  the 
way  of  spying  activities  than  we  have 
ever  dreamed  of.  I  think  all  of  us 
know  that. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Of  course,  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  had  an  intelligence 
system  in  effect  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor  which  would  have  prevented 
Pearl  Harbor.  That  goes  without  saying. 
I  do  not  believe  the  President  made  that 
decision  about  this  U-2  flight.  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  President's  re- 
marks the  other  day  he  suggests  this 
was  a  conscious,  voluntary  decision,  but 
he  did  not  state  it  was  in  so  many  words. 
I  believe  the  President  did  not  know  this 
plane  was  going  to  go  at  that  time.  It 
went  at  that  particular  time  because  of 
weather  conditions  entirely,  and  not  be- 
cause anybody  consciously  said  "We  will 
send  it  at  this  time."  If  it  turns  out 
that  there  was  a  CIA  ofBcial  or  people 
in  the  military  who  said,  "We  will  send 
this  plane  because  it  wiU  interfere  with 
the  summit  meeting,"  I  would  like  to 
know  about  that;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  agree  to  the  sending  of  a  plane 
on  May  1  when  he  knew  that  in  about 


2  weeks  he  would  be  sitting  down  at  a 
table  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  trying  to 
inch  a  little  further  toward  peace.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Presidoit  would 
so  decide,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman does  either. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  If  this  type 
should  become  our  national  policy,  know- 
ing the  character  of  the  Russians  and 
the  character  of  their  leaders,  would 
they  not  be  the  type  of  people  to  create 
a  situation  like  this,  and  maybe  conduct 
a  surprise  attack  of  their  own?  Is  it  not 
to  our  self-preservation  of  interest  to 
have  any  spy  activities  at  all  times  vmtil 
we  know  and  have  assurance  they  are 
getting  out  of  this  activity? 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  should 
understand  that  I  do  not  recommend 
cutting  out  our  spy  activities,  the  world 
being  what  it  is.  But,  I  do  ask  that  some 
judgment  be  used,  and  that  is  the  point 
of  my  criticism  of  what  was  done  in  re- 
gard to  the  U-2,  that  no  judgment  or 
not  very  much  judgment  was  used  in 
allowing  such  a  flight  to  go  at  that  time. 
I  think  the  facts  will  bear  out  that  the 
President,  although  he  took  responsi- 
bility, as  a  good  commanding  officer 
does,  did  not,  in  fact,  know  that  the  flight 
was  going  at  that  time,  and  had  he  known 
about  it,  I  am  sure  that  he  wanted  the 
summit  to  succeed  and  would  not  have 
allowed  it  to  go  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  How  can  the 
President  know  all  the  details  about  this 
kind  of  an  activity  at  any  given  moment? 
I  mean,  there  are  so  many  factors  to  be 
considered  that  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  impossible.  He  must  leave  it  to  some 
department  head  who  obviously  knows 
more  about  the  situation  than  he  does 
at  a  given  moment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  agree  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  know  all  the  details,  but 
such  an  important  event  as  an  overflight 
of  Soviet  Russia  at  that  time  is  the  sort 
of  instance  that  should  be  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  if  somebody  failed  to  do 
it,  that  person  should  be  appropriately 
punished,  because  I  am  siore  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  these  summit  talks  to  suc- 
ceed. I  am  sure  that  such  overflight  at 
that  time,  even  though  there  had  not 
been  an  accident,  would  have  made  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  mood  not  the  sort  from 
which  we  could  get  concessions  that  we 
wanted  in  regard  to  inspections  to  stop 
nuclear  testing,  or  in  other  ways  calcu- 
lated to  lead  toward  peace  and  away 
from  war. 


^^ 


CONGRESSMAN   LANE'S   MEMORIAL 
DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  -  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokd,  I 
include  my  remarks  at   the  American 
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Legion  Post  15  exercises  at  Lawrence, 
llass..  on  Memorial  Day.  May  30,  1960: 

Oreetlngs: 

"Th«r»  la  a  tide  in  the  affairs  ot  men  •  •  •.** 

The  ebb  and  flow  ot  events  ttiat  come  and 
go.  When  the  tide  Is  low.  all  la  calm.  Life 
Is  but  the  repetition  of  tamUlar  hablta  In 
which  one  day  la  like  another,  as  If  time 
itself  stood  still. 

But  nature  abhors  a  vacuum. 

In  our  complacent  mood,  we  do  not  notice 
that  the  tide  has  turned  and  we  are  drifting 
with  It. 

But  aa  the  current  gathers  strength  we 
waken  to  the  danger.  And  then  we  exert 
ourselves  to  escape  the  grip  of  those  forces 
that  would  dash  us  against  the  rocks. 

That  la  the  situation  on  Memorial  Day, 
1960. 

The  years  of  indifference  have  weakened 
our  jx»itlon  and  have  raised  doubts  concern- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  American  leadership. 

And  In  this  hour  of  decision,  we  strive  to 
find  out  where  we  lost  our  sense  of  direction 
and  purpose.  How  can  we  rediscover  the 
spirit  which  will  reverse  the  aimless  drift 
and  lead  us  forward  again? 

Here  ^TT»""e  memorials  to  the  dead  who 
built  the  American  heritage,  we  seek  our  lost 
identity. 

We  knew  them  in  life — the  men  and 
women  whose  mortal  remains  have  been 
gathered  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother 
earth. 

Once  they  were  like  you  and  I — each  with 
his  work  and  his  dreama.  his  home  and  his 
faith.  But  when  the  great  test  came,  they 
faced  it  with  dignity  and  courage,  drawing 
on  some  inner  resources  that  they  never 
expressed  in  words. 

These  bright  and  hopeful  flags  above  their 
graves  tell  us  that  they  served  their  country 
well  in  time  of  danger. 

They  were  the  friends  and  comrades  of  our 
youth. 

In  their  time  they  came  to  the  cemetery 
on  Memorial  Day  to  honor  the  vetsans  ol 
previous  wars,  searching,  as  boys  do,  for  the 
weathered  slabs  and  tracing  out  the  wrinkled 
inscriptions  that  mark  the  final  bivouac  of 
those  who  fought  so  long  ago  In  the  war 
for  Independence. 

And  to  the  curious  schoolboys  as  they 
spelled  out  the  eplt^>hs  upon  the  ancient 
gravestones,  the  moving  events  of  the  past 
took  on  a  new  meaning,  as  if,  across  the 
generations,  they  heard  the  deathless  words, 
"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights  •   •   •.» 

America  had  fovmd  Its  purpose  and  its 
voice. 

Pioneering  for  the  freedom  of  humanity. 

Inspired  by  the  great  men — great  in  mind 
and  spirit — who  dared  the  unknown  to  open 
up  new  horizons. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln — the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Einanclpatlon  Procla- 
mation. 

The  Nation  found  its  soul  in  the  mart]rred 
President  who  became  the  Immortal  prophet 
of  brotherhood  and  human  dignity. 

Sometimes  the  people  stumbled  and  lost 
their  way  until  Theodore  Roosevelt,  appeal- 
ing to  their  conscience,  guided  them  to  the 
main  highway  of  righteousness,  which  Is  the 
true  road  of  democracy. 

With  Woodrow  Wilson  we  became  of  age, 
stirred  by  his  call  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy.  WUson  was  ahead  of  his 
time  with  his  vision  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

But  he  was  right;  and  Franklin  Roosevelt 
brought  us  closer  to  that  goal  as  he  led  the 
way  toward  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations. 

He  did  not  live  to  see  its  birth. 
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country   had    become    the    strongest 
In   history,   despite  the  sacrifices  oi 
We  had  surplus  food,   a  thriving   in- 
machine,  and  the  mightiest  military 
yi  all  time. 

tscoverers  of  the  key  to  nuclear  energy. 

the  unchallenged  power,  when  Stalin 

the  cold  war  in  1946.  to  Insist  upon 

United  Nations  with  the  authority 

capabilities  of  Inspecting  every  na- 

earth  In  order  to  forestall  aggression. 

we  appealed  to  reason, 
had  no  effect, 
threw  a  land  blockade  around  West 
,  confident  that  he  could  choke  it  into 
By    a    difficult    and    sustained 
we  finally  convinced  Stalin  that  we 
business  In  this  area,  and  his  strangle- 
iras  broken. 

probing  for  signs  of  weakness 

co^nplacency,  he  secretly  engineered  the 

aggression  against  South  Korea 
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his  surprise,  the  United  States  in  the 

of  the  U.N.,  reacted  promptly  and  vlg- 

Wlth  some  help  from  other  nations. 

In  checkmating  that  aggression. 

the  Russians,  who  had  now  become  the 

nuclear  power,  scared  our  allies  and 

a  slackening  of  our  own  will,  prevent- 

Unlted  Nations  conunand  from  scor- 

declslve  victory  in  Korea. 

China   was   ofllcl£illy   branded   sjb   the 

when  all  the  world  knew  that  Red 

was  also  a  partner  in  the  crime.     But 

have    never    made    amends    for    their 

ol  the  United  Nations. 

to  1955,  our  country  had  maintained 

superiority.     But  then,  catering 

demands  for  ease  and  comfort  at  home, 

wishfully    thinking   that   sweet   reason 

prevail,  it  was  drawn  Into  the  trap  of 

conferences,  and  good-will  tours  on 

Hollywood  pattern. 

1  tecame  the  time  of  dangerous  drift,  that 

in  spite  of  the  clear  warnings  that 

when  Rxissla  opened  the  space  age  on 

4.  1957. 
^e  prevailing  mood  of  relaxation  it  was 
ered  a  national  heresy  for  anyone  to 
or  to  distiirb  the  pleasant  dreams 
people  and  their  leaders. 

all.  didn't  Khrushchev  look  like  a 
businessman,   or    a   Jolly    polltl- 
they  rationalized. 
'vas  so  convenient  to  forget  the  bloody 
of  the  Hungarian  freedom  fighters. 
;he   long   list   of   solemn   treaties    that 
had  broken, 
closed  our  ears  to  the  words  of  Adm. 
Turner  Joy  who  participated  in  the 
and  frustrating  negotiations  with  the 
at  Panmunjon,  Korea.     This  is  what 
learned    from    his    firsthand    experience, 
quote : 

there  are  still  those  in  the  free  world 

1  lelleve  that  the  enemy  can  be  moved  by 

or  that  he  is  susceptible  to  moral  ap- 

or  that  he  is   willing  to  act   In  good 

those  remaining  few  should  disabuse 

of  that  notion.     Our  one  serious 

during    the    negotiations    was    in 

,  or  even  hoping,  that  the  enemy 

capable  of  acting  in  good  faith." 

brutal  conduct  of  Khrushchev  as  he 
the    summit   meeting    at   Paris    In 
]  960.  shocked  us  Into  reality, 
now  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  to 
with    Red   Russia   except   from    a 
of  military  balance  or  superiority, 
with  the  indiistrial  machine  to  sup- 
Is  the  only  fact  that  will  ever  Induce 
rtillng  class  of  the  Communist  dlctator- 
X)  participate  in  an  effective  system  of 
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Inspection    and    controls    that    will    lead    to 
p>eace. 

Meanwhile,  the  Insolent  attitude  of  the 
Russians  at  Paris,  and  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Security  Council  of  the  U.N.  at  New  York, 
indicates  their  belief  that  the  missile  and 
the  military  balance  is  tipping  in  their  favor. 

To  offset  this  we  must  strengthen  our  own 
defenses — which  Include  retaliatory  power — 
without  further  delay. 

But  we  must  do  even  more  than  this. 

The  honor  we  pay  to  those  who  died  for 
freedom  will  have  little  meaning  if  we  fall 
to  And  the  purpose,  direction,  and  the  faith 
that  inspired  them. 

"All  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  tlielr  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights." 

That  is  the  mission  that  gives  spiritual 
vitality  to  our  free  society,  now  as  never 
before. 

A  strong  defense  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  go  forward  with  the  American  promise  to 
humanity. 

We  must  discover  ways  to  help  the  under- 
developed nations,  to  encoimige  the  captive 
peoples,  and  to  make  friends  with  our  op- 
pressed brothers  In  Russia  and  In  China. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  but 
Americans  are  fully  alive  and  at  their  best 
when  opening  up  new  frontiers. 

Prom  our  abundance  and  that  of  our 
prosperous  allies  we  must  help  to  raise  the 
underprivileged  of  this  world  to  human  dig- 
nity. We  must  immediately  move  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  so  that  it  will 
become  the  dependable  guardian  of  peace. 

But  above  all  we.  In  concert  with  others, 
must  spread  the  liberating  opportunities  of 
free  education  to  all  the  world  because  It  Is 
only  through  knowledge  based  on  universal 
truths  that  we  can  dispel  the  fog  of  fear 
and  prejudice  and  man's  inhumanity  to 
man. 

The  flags  that  decorate  these  graves  sum- 
mon us  to  the  unfinished  work  remaining 
before  us.  "That  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

The  cause  in  which  we  shall  find  our  lost 
Identity. 

And,  blessed  with  cotirage,  charity,  and 
wisdom]  resume  the  creative  work  of  build- 
ing human  brotherhood  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  God. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Shzllty  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  for  today 
through  June  8,  1960,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Porter,  for  80  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mitchell  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Porter  I.  for  40  minutes,  on  Thursday 
next. 

Mr.  CorriN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Porter),  for  40  minutes,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  next. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cowgressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 
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Mr.  HuooLESTON  in  two  instances  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Algeb. 

Mr.  Baring  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Porter)  . 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 


.SENATE     BILL     AND     JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
.Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
fioni  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
lule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1617.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjxist- 
iiient  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exer- 
rlsed  by  the  United  States  over  land  In  the 
several  States  used  for  Federal  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S  J  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  help  make 
available  to  those  children  In  our  country 
who  are  handicapped  by  deafness  the  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  needed  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  to  help  make  avall- 
.ible  to  individuals  suffering  speech  and 
hearing  Impairments  those  specially  trained 
speech  potholoi^ts  and  nudiologlsts  needed 
to  help  them  overcome  their  handicaps:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H  R.  113.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connection  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  10  or  more  years,  except,  under 
certain  limited  conditions; 

H.R.  278.  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents; 

H.R.  641.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits. 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Pastor,  Junior,  and  Pedro  Pastor; 

H  R  1463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chrlstoph  Schllchter; 

H  R.  1519.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Edward  Peter  Callas.  a  minor; 

H  R.  3107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Nuth; 

HR  3253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Magyar; 

H  R.  3827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  P 
Wilczynskl; 

H.R  4763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J^isette 
.\    M.  Stanton; 

H  R.  7036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Barblero; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  veterans 
in  computing  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  payable  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration; 

H  R.  8217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OrvHle 
J  Henke; 

H  R  8238.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  make  a  study  and  report  to  Congress, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  health, 
of  the  discharge  of  substances  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  the  exhausts  of  motor  ve- 
hicles: 


HJl.  8798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Gasparlni; 

B.B,.  8806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia General  Hospital; 

HH.  9470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  W. 
Cornett.  Sr.,  and  E.  W.  Comett,  Jr.; 

HR.  9762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver; 

HJl.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the 
furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  any 
child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more  than 
one  parent  In  the  same  parental  line; 

HR.  9983.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments; 

H.R.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums  to  cer- 
tain veterans  who  became  totally  disabled 
in  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of  applica- 
tion and  the  effective  date  of  their  insur- 
ance; 

H  R.  10898.  An  net  to  amend  section  316 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  having  four  or  more  chil- 
dren: 

H  R  10947  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  V. 
March;  and 

HR.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Income  from  discharge  of  indebted- 
ness of  a  railroad  corporation  in  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  in  a  proceeding  under 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  conmaenced 
before  January  1,  1960.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
'at  12  o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  1.  I960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2201.  A  lett«r  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster 
General,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  claims 
paid  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  1959;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2202.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  May  11,  1960.  submitting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and 
lUustrations.  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Los 
Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors.  Calif.. 
West  Basin,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  June  27,  1956 
(H.  Doc.  No.  401);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
two  illustrations. 

2203.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of    Engineers,     Department     of    the     Army, 


dated  April  29.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanjrlng  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on  Port 
Worth  Floodway,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  res- 
olution of  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  on  June 
27,  1957  (H.  Doc.  No.  402) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  illustration. 

2204.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  cA  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bUl  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer 
troca.  the  United  States  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title 
to  certain  real  property  in  said  District";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2205.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  relative 
to  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  dated 
February  10.  1958,  entitled  "Report  on  Ex- 
amination of  Special  Defense  Financing  Pro- 
gram for  France,"  administered  by  this 
agency  and  its  predecessor,  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Administration,  and  stating  that  the 
United  States  and  French  representatives 
reached  a  final  settlement,  marking  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  this  i»ogram;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2306.  A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  the  economic  and 
technical  assistance  program  for  Brazil  as 
administered  by  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  (ICA)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  its  prdecessor,  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration  (FOA),  un- 
der the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
years  1956  through  1969;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2207.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States  on  records  proposed  for 
disposal  under  the  law;  to  the  Conm:iittee  on 
Hotise  Administration. 

2206.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide greater  fiexlblllty  in  the  organization  of 
the  Service,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
HH.  10777.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1673).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  Joint  resolution 
proposing  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  authorize  Governors 
to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  abolish  tax  and  property 
qualifications  for  electors  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, and  to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the 
Ertstrlct  of  Colvmibla;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1698) .  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  12381.  A  bill  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cor- 
porate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise- 
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tax  rates;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1609).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoiis<!  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
Coombs;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1C74).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  1752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Stamatlna  Kalpaka;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1675) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Gelbert 
(alias  M&x  Theodore  Gelbert);  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1876) .    Referred  to  the  Com- 
1 II    I  mlttee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise. 

■■I  Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlmmy 
Kim  Smith;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1677).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  COTnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  2046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max  Kotscha; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1678).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C. 
McKlnney;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1679).  Referred  to  the  Ccmunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8. 2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Waterton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1680).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.  2347.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Glm 
Chung;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1681).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  2352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chalm  ( Hy- 
man)  Eldllsz;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1682).  Referred  to  the  Committee  al 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.2384.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tcanmy 
Tadayoahl  Shuto  (Tadayoehl  Takeda) ;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1683).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Junko  Hosaka  Jordan:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1684).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ed- 
gar Harold  Bradley;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1685 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Nobuko  Stlckels;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1686).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Comuoittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherita  Pino  Zordan;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1687).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Cocomlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim 
Yong  Cha,  fiance  of  Cpl.  Le  Maine  Elllngson, 
RA55280245;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1688).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


Rej  t 


WALTER:    ComroHtee   on   the    Judl- 

S.  2554.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 

Bohln;    without   amendment    (Rept. 

;  689 ) .     Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 

House. 

WALTER;    Committee   on   the   Judl- 

S.  2566.     An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 

Bahr;   without  amendment    (Rept.  No. 

Referred   to  the  Committee  of  the 

House. 

WALTER:    Committee   on    the   Judl- 

S.    2635.     An    act    for    the    relief    of 

Genowefa     Kon     Muslal;      without 

(Rept.  No.  1691).     Referred   to 

mmlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

WALTER:    Committee    on    the    Judi- 

S.  2769.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

Sarkls  Ltndell;   without  amendment 

No.  1692) .    Referred  to  the  Committee 

Whole  House. 

WALTER:    Committee   on   the    Judi- 

S.   2776.      An    act    for    the   relief   of 

Thomason,   Jr.;    without   amend- 

(Rept.    No.    1693).      Referred    to    the 

of  the  Whole  House. 

'WALTER:    Committee   on   the    Judi- 

S.  2792.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luigla 

without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1694). 

to    the    Conmilttee   of    the   Whole 
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WALTER:    Committee   on   the    Judl- 

.    S.  2821.    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kris- 

Selan;   without  amendment    (Rept.  No. 

Referred   to   the  Conunlttee  of   the 

Whcjie  House. 

CHELF:   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Hoio^e  Joint  Resolution  721.     Joint  resolu- 

for   the   relief  of   certain    aliens;    with 

(Rept.  No.   1696).     Referred  to 

<  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

PEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
House  Joint  Resolution  722.  Joint 
reso  utlon  relating  to  the  entry  of  certain 
alieiis;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1697). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou>e. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uider  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
billj  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
sevejrally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARING : 
H.b.  12447.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  Octo- 
32,   1919   (41  Stat.  293),  as  amended;  to 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


vloli  tion 


By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana : 

12448.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  as  amended, 

tot  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
ce  and  Astronautics. 
ByMr.  DINGELL: 

12449.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Treaty  Act  to  increase  the  penalties  for 

of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
les. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD : 

12450.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
and    Administrative    Services    Act 

to  permit  the  States  and  local  gov- 

to  levy  property  taxes  on  real  and 

property  owned  by  the  United  States 

In  the  possession  of  and  used  by  private 

in  connection  with  businesses  oper- 

for  profit;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern - 

Operations. 

ByMr.  KILGORE: 

12451.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1.  fifth. 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended,  to  re- 
the  term  "employee";  to  the  Commit- 

i»n  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico : 
.  12452.  A  bill   to   expand   and    extend 
saline  water  conversion  program  under 
lirectlon  of  the  Secrettiry  of  the  Interior 
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to  provide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstraWon,  and  application  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  wa- 
ter suitable  for  agricultural,  industrial,  mu- 
nicipal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
uses,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PORTER : 

H  R.  12453.  A   bill   to   extend   the   applica- 
tion  of   section  3   of   title  4  of   the   United 
States   Code   relating   to  misuse  of   the   U^S. 
fl.ig;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UD ALL: 

H  R.  12454.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Resources  Planning  Conunlssion  for  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  study  the 
multipurpose  resources  of  public  lands  and 
other  land  and  water  areas  In  and  near  the 
Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
Mexican  boundary,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi: 

H  Res.  544.  Resolution  providing  addition- 
al mall  clerks  for  the  Oflice  of  the  Post- 
master, House  of  Representatives;  to  the 
Committee    on    House    AdmlnUtration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  memorallz- 
Ing  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  requesting  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  provide  that  per- 
sons who  are  eligible  for  benefits  from  both 
old-age  assistance  and  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance  shall  receive  full  payment  from 
each  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  memorallzlng  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  ctf  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of  decisions  of 
the  U.S.  Dep>artment  of  Labor  with  reference 
to  conformity  of  State  unemployment  in- 
surance laws  with  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  prlvat:; 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  anit 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KILOORE: 
H  R.  12465.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of   Abdul 
Aziz    Said;  <o    the   Committee    on    the    Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H  R.  12456.  A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Mary 
Philip;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

478.  By  the  SPEAKESl:  Petition  of  William 
M.  Cavaney,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  relative  to 
a  redress  of  grievance  relating  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aerofoil  Mark  I.  AMI  (air 
and  space  craft — a  dual  operation  into 
space);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

479.  Also,  petition  of  Theodore  M.  Hatha- 
way and  others.  Providence,  HI.,  requesting 
enactment  of  the  Porand  bill.  HJl.  4700.  in 
Its  original  form;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  Sccoa^  Aremae  Uuted  Brediren 
Chvch,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Honori  the  Na- 
tioB't  War  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PXNNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31. 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  Memorial  Day  services 
in  the  central  Pennsylvania  area  was  one 
conducted  by  the  members  of  the  Second 
Avenue  United  Brethren  Church.  Al- 
toona,  Pa.,  on  Sunday  morning  May  29. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing address  as  part  of  the  Memorial 
Day  program: 

Memoeial  Dat,  I960,  Addkess  bt  Represknta- 
TTVK  James  E.  Van  Zanot,  Membes  or  CoN- 

OKES8,    aOTH    DXSTUTT  OF   PKNNSTLVANTA.    AT 

THE    SacoND     AvEircs     United     BamntEN 
Chukch,  AI.TOCNA.  Pa..  Mat  29.  1960 

Memorial  Day  Is  truly  a  day  of  reverence. 

Of  all  our  great  national  holidays,  Menxo- 
rial  Day  Is  tbe  most  sacred,  the  moRt  solenui, 
and  the  most  beautiful. 

When  we  assemble  on  the  Fourth  of  July 
we  meet  to  celebrate  our  Independence. 

It  is  the  Nation's  birthday  party,  and  Is 
rightly  and  properly  an  occasion  for  festivity 
and  rejoicing. 

But  Memorial  Day  which  precedes  It  par- 
takes of  something  quite  different: 

It  has  been  well  called  the  most  beautiful 
and  sacred  of  our  national  holidays. 

May  it  ever  remain  so. 

And  If  I  know  my  countrymen  as  well  as 
I  think  I  do,  It  will  so  remain. 

Long  ago,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  supreme 
sacrifice.  It  was  said  by  one  who  knew  the 
secret  of  every  trembling  heart  that  "greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  friends." 

I  am  happy  to  think  that  loyalty  and  en- 
during gratitude  are  to  be  numbered  among 
the  more  endearing  traits  of  tho  American 
character. 

We  have  our  faults — ^we  are  not  yet  angels 
and  archangels,  to  be  numbered  among  the 
hosts  above. 

I  do  dare  assert,  however,  that  as  a  people, 
both  Individually  and  collectively,  we  are  not 
a  nation  of  Ingrates. 

Nor  as  a  people  are  we  insensible  to  the 
needs  and  suCferlngs  of  our  fellow  beings  of 
other  lands. 

Where,  In  the  recorded  history  of  mankind, 
can  there  be  produced  such  a  record  of  the 
outpouring  of  medical,  financial,  and  mate- 
rial assistance  to  the  stricken  peoples  of  the 
earth? 

Wherever  the  Pour  Horsemen  have  gal- 
loped over  the  earth,  leaving  fire,  flood,  pes- 
tilence, and  starvation  In  their  wake,  Amer- 
ican doctors  and  nurses,  American  dollars. 
American  grain,  and  medical  supplies  have 
ff>llowed. 

If  there  are  blots  on  our  shield.  If  we 
as  a  Nation  have  miwie  our  mistakes,  surely 
American  kindliness  and  American  generos- 
ity have  gone   far  to  atone  for  our  faults. 

Meanwhile,  It  Is  pleasant  to  reflect  that 
on  Memorial  Day  year  after  year,  decade 
after  decade,  yes  for  nearly  a  century  now, 
the  Amertcan  people  have  assembled  In  their 
towns  and  vlUages. 


They  have  gathered  together  In  their  great 
cities.  In  the  lonely.  Isolated  little  com- 
munities scattered  over  the  vast  prairies, 
everywhere,  all  over  this  broad  land,  they 
have  set  aside  this  day  to  pay  loving  and 
reverant  tribute  to  those  who  once  laid 
down  their  lives  that  this  Nation  might 
live. 

How  beautifully  Theodore  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed it  when  meditating  upon  the  loss 
of  his  youngest  son.  who  himself  had  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice,  he  wrote: 

"Only  those  are  fit  to  live  who  do  not 
fear  to  die;  and  none  are  fit  to  die  who 
have  shrunk  from  the  Joy  of  life  and  the 
duty  of  life. 

"Both  life  and  death  are  part  of  the  same 
great  adventure. 

"Never  yet  was  worthy  adventure  worthily 
carried  through  by  the  man  who  put  his 
personal  safety  first." 

The  official  origin  of  Decoration  Day,  or 
as  we  now  term  It,  Memorial  Day  Is  to  be 
found  In  a  directive  Issued  May  5,  1868,  by 
Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  the  first  commander 
in  chief  of  the  then  recently  organized  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

In  a  general  order  designating  May  30 
thenceforth  as  a  day  of  memorial  to  the 
Union  dead  of  the  great  war  so  lately 
brought  to  a  close.  General  Long  penned 
these  eloquent  words: 

"We  are  organized,  comrades,  as  our  reg- 
ulations tell  us,  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  preserving  and  strength- 
ening those  kind  and  fraternal  feelings 
which  have  bound  together  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  who  united  together  to 
suppress  the  late  rebellion. 

"What  can  aid  more  to  assure  this  result 
than  by  cherishing  tenderly  the  memory 
of  our  heroic  dead,  who  made  their  breasts 
a  barricade  between  our  country  and  Its 
foes? 

"Their  soldiers'  lives  were  the  reveille  of 
freedom  to  a  race  In  chains,  and  their  deaths 
the  t^attoo  of  rebellious  tjranny  In  arms. 

"We  should  guard  their  graves  with  sacred 
vigilance. 

"All  that  the  consecrated  wealth  and  taste 
of  the  Nation  can  add,  to  their  adornment 
and  security.  Is  but  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  her  slain  defenders. 

"Let  no  wanton  foot  tread  rudely  on 
such  hallowed  grounds. 

"Let  pleasant  paths  Invite  the  coming  and 
going  of  reverent  visitors  and  fond  mourners. 

"Let  no  vandalism  or  avarice  or  neglect,  no 
ravages  of  time,  testify  to  the  present  or 
to  the  coming  generations  that  we  have  for- 
gotten, as  a  people,  the  cost  of  a  free  and  un- 
divided republic." 

General  Logan  continued  by  saying: 

"If  other  eyes  grow  dull,  and  other  hands 
slack,  and  other  hearts  grow  cold  In  the  sol- 
emn trust — ours  shall  keep  It  well — &b  long 
OS  the  light  and  warmth  of  life  remain  to 
us. 

"Let  us.  then,  at  the  time  appointed, 
gather  around  their  sacred  remains,  and  gar- 
land the  passionless  mounds  above  them 
with  the  choicest  flowers  of  springtime; 

"Let  us  raise  above  them  the  dear  old  flag 
they  saved  from  dishonor; 

"Let  us,  in  this  solemn  presence,  renew 
our  pledges  to  aid  and  assist  those  whom 
they  have  left  amone^  us — a  sacred  charge 
upon  a  nation's  gratitude — ^the  soldier's  and 
sailor's  widow  and  orphan." 

Thus  spoke  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  the  first 
commander  In  chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic. 

As  we  in  the  North  observe  Memorial  Day, 
our  southern  brethren  observe  various  dates 


of  their  own,  according  to  the  birthday  an- 
niversaries of  various  Confederate  heroes. 

Behind  this  inception  of  a  day  of  national 
tribute  lies  an  Interesting  and,  to  me,  a  very 
moving  Uttle  story,  which  I  should  like  to 
repeat  to  you. 

On  April  6-7,  1862.  was  fought  the  gr«at 
Battle  of  Shlloh — the  bloodiest  up  to  that 
time  ever  fought  on  American  soU. 

The  Union  losses  In  that  battle  In  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  were  over  13,000  and 
Confederate  nearly    11,000. 

After  the  battle,  the  bodies  of  some  1,500 
of  the  Confederate  fallen  were  brought  to 
Colimibus.  Miss.,  then  a  small  town. 

With  the  Confederate  dead  were  also 
brought  the  bodies  of  100  Union  soldiers. 

All  were  burled  In  a  plot  of  land  originally 
purchased  by  the  local  Odd  Fellows  but  now 
taken  over  for  a  more  serious  purpose. 

On  AprU  26.  1866,  Just  a  year  after  the 
great  conflict  had  ceased,  a  group  of  Colum- 
bus ladles  met  and  In  solemn  and  reverent 
procession  marched  to  the  Uttle  btirylng- 
ground  and  there  laid  fiowers  on  the  graves 
of  Union  and  Confederate  dead  alike. 

Thus,  on  that  first  local  Memorial  Day  at 
Columbus.  Miss. — M  years  ago — the  graves 
of  Union  soldiers  were  decorated  by  ladles  of 
the  South. 

To  me  there  Is  something  Intensely  sym- 
bolic In  this  gracious  gesture. 

It  was  a  gesture  made  a  century  ago  by 
these  gentle  ladles  who  were  sitting  even 
then  in  the  shadow  of  defeat  and  hvimllla- 
tlon. 

I  like  to  think  that  In  that  act — so  simple 
in  itself  and  yet  so  far-reaching  In  Its  Impli- 
cations— Is  embodied  for  all  time  the  best 
of  America — and  of  American  womanhood. 

The  book  which  recorded  the  names  of 
Confederate  and  Union  dead  who  were  laid 
to  rest  In  this  comer  of  the  Deep  South  has 
long  since  disappeared. 

Yet  onetime  friend  and  foe  sleep  peace- 
fully beneath  the  magnolias  of  the  little 
Mlssissslppl  graveyard  now  fittingly  called 
Friendship  Cemetery. 

Originally  termed  "Decoration  Day,"  with 
the  passing  of  time  and  the  thinning  of  the 
ranks  of  the  GAR,  more  and  more  the  occa- 
sion tended  to  be  observed  as  a  day  dedicated 
to  American  dead  of  all  wars. 

At  last,  on  September  18,  1916,  the  War 
Department    Issue   a  nUlng   that: 

"The  objects  of  this  day.  as  understood 
by  the  War  Department,  are  not  only  to 
decorate  the  graves  and  honor  the  'memory  of 
those  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served 
as  voliuiteers  In  the  Civil  War  and  in  the 
war  with  Spain,  but  also  those  who  served  In 
the  Regular  Army,  Irrespective  of  whether 
such  service  was  rendered  In  time  of  war,  or 
time  of  peace." 

As  the  years  passed,  and  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  gradually  melted  away,  the 
day  became  known  as  a  memorial  day  to  all 
the  war  dead. 

Since  the  original  purpose  was  to  decorate 
the  graves  of  the  soldiers  who  had  fought  to 
preserve  the  Union,  the  formal  observance — 
always  dignified  and  reverent — was  given  a 
military  aspect  from  the  very  beginning. 

For  many  years  the  public  ceremonies  of 
the  day  were  In  charge  of  the  GAR  post  of 
every  community. 

Throughout  the  Northern  States  the  pat- 
tern was  much  the  same,  whether  In  great 
cities,  small  towns,  or  country  villages. 

Most  of  us  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
observance  of  Memorial  Day. 

There  was  the  procession  to  the  cemetery, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  bands  playing 
patriotic  airs. 
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Then  the  formal  ceremonlea,  consisting  of 
the  singing  of  appropriate  songs,  the  reading 
of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  singing  of  the 
national  anthem,  and,  Anally,  the  climax — 
the  delivery  of  a  memorial  address  composed 
for  the  occasion. 

A  flag  and  flowers  were  always  placed  on 
each  serviceman's  grave — a  custom  that  16 
followed  reverently  today. 

Grad\ially  It  has  likewise  bacome  the  cus- 
tom for  Individual  families  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  their  dead — Irrespective  of  mili- 
tary service. 

On  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1921,  the 
body  of  the  soldier  of  the  First  World  War— 
"known  but  to  God" — was  reverently  laid 
to  rest  in  the  beautiful  national  cemetery 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  River  at  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

In  1958  the  bodies  of  the  unknown  of 
two  other  conflicts — the  Second  World  War 
and  the  Korean  conflict — were  laid,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  first  unknown  soldier. 

The  term  "soldier"  was  not  Inscribed  on 
the  tombs  of  these  last — since  the  bodies 
were  selected  from  those  who  might  have 
served  in  any  capacity,  military  or  civilian. 

So  on  the  heights  of  beautiful  Arlington — 
at  the  heart  of  our  most  sacred  national 
shrine — with  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
Washington  Monument,  and  the  Jefferson 
Memorial  Just  across  the  river — and  the 
great  dome  of  the  Capitol  looming  up  in 
the  distance — the  three  unknowns  wUl  sleep 
In  peace  until  the  last  reveille. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1960 — we  must 
ask  ourselves  once  more — how  we,  the  liv- 
ing— can  best  honor  and,  in  a  measure,  re- 
pay— the  deathless  sacrifice  of  these  hon- 
ored dead. 

The  answer  is  to  fix  oiu'  eyes  upon  the 
problems  Immediately  confronting  us — 
whether  within  our  own  borders  or  pressing 
upon  us  from  the  world  without — to  see 
these  problems  steadily  and  to  see  them 
whole. 

Surely  we  can  best  honor  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  by  look- 
ing present  world  facts  in  the  face,  and 
squaring  up  to  them  accordingly. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  truth  Itself 
never  hvirt  anybody. 

We  must  be  on  guard  against  those  who, 
through  wishful  thinking  would  bring 
America  to  the  brink  of  disaster  by  their 
thoughtless  conduct. 

They  are  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  used 
to  call  "the  foea  of  our  own  household." 

They  are — in  their  way — every  bit  as  dan- 
gerous— even  if  unintentionally  so — as  the 
sinister  forces  of  communism. 

The  failure  of  the  summit  conference — 
through  the  despicable  conduct  of  Khru- 
shchev— is  added  reason  why  Russia's  pro- 
fessed desire  for  peace  is  highly  question- 
able. 

Many  competent  observers  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  outrageous  conduct  of 
Khrushchev  was  a  demonstration — on  his 
part — to  impress  the  Russian  people,  mil- 
lions of  whom  are  repcniied  to  be  in  a  rebel- 
lious mood  over  the  iron-fisted  rule  of  the 
Kremlin. 

Meanwhile,  until  universal  peace  is  as- 
sured there  could  be  no  more  wicked  folly 
than  to  lower  our  guard  and  relax  our  watch- 
fulness. 

Even  were  we  willing  to  abandon  eternal 
vigilance  and  thus  assiune  so  terrible  a  risk 
for  our  own  generation,  we  have  no  right 
to  expose  our  children  and  their  children 
to  a  future  of  unspeakable  possibilities. 

On  the  evening  of  May  19,  1953,  President 
Elsenhower,  after  4  months  in  office,  ad- 
dressed the  American  people  and  told  them 
bluntly: 

"I  believe  firmly— and  I  think  the  Soviets 
realize — that  the  United  States,  if  forced  to 
total  mobilization  today,  could  meet  and  win 
any  military  challenge. 
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believe  no  less  firmly  that  we  must  see 
meet  the  full  nature  of  this  danger  Im- 
me<fately  before  xis. 

the  nature  of  this  danger  Indicates 
1  lature  of  the  defense  we  summon. 
This   defense   must,   first   of   all,    be   one 
whl^h  we  can  bear  tor  a  long — and  Indefi- 
of  time, 
cannot   consist   of   sudden,   blind    re- 
to  a  series  of  fire-alarm  emergencies, 
us  to  amass  forces  and  material 
a  speed  that  Is  heedless  of  cost,  order 
efficiency, 
cannot  be  based  solely  on  the  theory 
we  can  point  to  a  D-day  of  desperate 
ier,   somewhere    in   the   near    future,    to 
whlih  all  plans  can  be  geared. 

truth  is  that  our  danger  cannot  be 
or  confined  to  one  specific  Instant." 
closing  President  Elsenhower  said: 
live  in  an  age  of  peril, 
must  think  and  plan  and  provide—  so 
live  through  this  age  in  freedom — in 
that   do   not   undermine   our   freedom 
as  we  strive  to  defend  It." 
friends,   these    plain    words,   spoken    7 
ago,     by     President     Eisenhower     are 
lly  as  true  today, 
have    seen    two    world    wars    and    the 

conflict, 
lo  not  wish  to  see  World  War  III. 
do  not  wish  my   boy  to  see  so  terrible 
cqnflict  as  an  all-out  nuclear  war. 

and  gentlemen,  there  is  one  way — 
one  way — under  providence,  to  avert  it. 
Si^rely  that  way  is  plain  enough. 

must  keep  our  faith  clean,  our  Judg- 

clear.    our    nerves    steady,     and     our 

dry. 

Therefore,  on  this  Memorial  Day,   In  the 

1960,    we    should    do    well    to    remind 

that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price 

liberty." 
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A  E  ill  To  Amend  the  Land  Laws  of  the 
Inited  States  by  Repealing  the  So- 
CalledPittman  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

>HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 


OF    NEVADA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31, 1960 


^r.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duc  !  for  proper  reference  a  bill  to  amend 
the  land  laws  of  the  United  States  by 
rep<aling  the  so-called  Pittman  Act. 

T  le  Pittman  Act,  passed  in  1919.  has 
nev^r  served  the  purpose  for  which  it 
intended.  Although  it  was  expected 
this  legislation  would  induce  peo- 
to  come  to  Nevada  and  develop  the 
and  water  resources  of  great  unoc- 
ed  areas,  it  has  failed  to  accomplish 
goal  in  any  maimer.  The  records 
le  Bureau  of  Land  Management  dis- 
that  in  the  40  years  of  its  existence 
applications  have  been  filed.  Of 
the^e,  only  32  were  successful  in  securing 
its.  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  have  been  canceled  and 
818  are  now  pending.  Most  of  the  en- 
tryrien  have  filed  on  the  maximum  al- 
lowi  .ble  under  the  law.  2,560  acres.  The 
result  has  been  a  temporary  entry  in 
whiih  areas  valuable  to  the  livestock, 
wildlife,  and  recreational  uses  are  de- 
stroyed or  severely  damaged  and  then 
abaiidoned. 


This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
resolutions  of  the  Nevada  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  Nevada  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, the  Nevada  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  similar  organizations  having' 
to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  public 
domain.  I  ui-ge  its  early  consideration 
and  enactment. 


Expansion  of  Commanity  "Do-It-Yoar> 
self"  Programs  To  Promote  Economic 
Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  SENATE   OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  world 
of  piomise.  danger,  and  challenge,  we 
recognize  that  Uncle  Sam — responsible 
for  national  defense  as  well  as  a  wide 
variety  of  domestic  national-scope  pro- 
grams— is  shouldering  a  terrific  burden. 

Consequent,  I  believe  the  Nation,  and 
our  people,  could  benefit  from  a  greater 
"do-it-yourself"  community  effort  for 
dealing  with  economic  problems  of  a 
local  nature. 

I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  it  is 
far  more  popular  to  say  to  the  home 
folks:  "If  you  have  a  need  for  utilities, 
roads,  and  other  projects — go  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  the  money  "  With  the  load 
being  carried  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, however,  I  believe  there  is  serious 
question  as  to  whether  any  more  hands 
should  be  reaching  for  Uncle  Sam's 
pockets.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  a 
great  many  communities  could  examine 
their  manpower,  resources,  and  other  po- 
tentials to  determine  whether  or  not  by 
"do-it-yourself"  community  efforts, 
progress  could  be  made  toward  strength- 
ening the  local  economy. 

Having  commented  on  this  recently  in 
a  broadcast  over  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
excerpts  of  my  remarks  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceiTpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WiLFT  Urges  Do-It-Youhself  PaoCRAMs  foe 
CoMMUNn-T  Pkogress;  Urges  Expansion  of 
Tourist  Trade  To  Improve  Economy  in 
Wisconsin 

(Excerpts  of  address  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Senator  Alexander  Wilet.  Republican, 
Chippewa  Falls,  over  Wisconsin  radio  sta- 
tions) 

Friends,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
chat  with  you  once  again  on  major  prob- 
lems confronting  us  as  a  State  and  a  Na- 
tion. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  danger, 
promise,  and  of  challenge. 

The  "switch"  in  Communist  policy  to  the 
old,  Stalinist  "hard  line"  of  threat,  bom- 
bast, propaganda,  will  have  a  serious  impact 
not  only  on  world  affairs  but  on  life  right 
here  in  Wisconsin.  As  yet,  however,  it's 
not  possible  to  assess  the  drastic  change  In 
Soviet  policy. 
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Nevertheless,  the  major  tasks  before  us 
continue  to  be  (1)  carrying  on — in  the  face 
of  the  noncoopermtlve  Oommunlst  attitude — 
efforts  to  promote  peace  and  prevent  a  third 
world  war,  and  (2)  malBtaining  a  sound 
economy  at  home. 

At  this  time,  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you 
prospects  for  meeting  the  second  challenge — 
that  Is,  further  strengthening  the  economy. 

In  considering  such  efforts,  a  question  ot-^ 
ten    automatically    evolves;    that    Is,    "We»/ 
what  Is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  do  about  It?" 

However,  there  is  an  alternative  question — 
striking  close  to  home — that  Is,  what  can  we. 
as  citizens,  do  about  It,  to  provide  a 
sounder,  more  effective,  stronger  economy 
right  here  in  Wisconsin? 


NKEDES: 


cx)mmunitt  do-it-yourself 
programs 


Now  how  can  this   be  accomplished? 

Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  more  do-it- 
yourself  community  programs  for  dealing 
with   economic  problems  of  a  local  nature. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  it  is  far  more 
popular  to  say:  "If  you  have  a  need — for 
utilities,  schools,  roads,  or  other  projects — 
go  to  Uncle  Sam  for  a  grant." 

With  the  tremendous  burden  already  on 
the  Federal  Government — particularly  for  de- 
fense— there  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  any  more  grabbing  hands 
reaching  for  Uncle  Sam's  pocket. 

Consequently,  communities — large  and 
small — I  believe  coxild  well  conduct  a  real 
stock  taking  to  possibly  unveU  new  local  re- 
sources and  potentials  which,  if  better  uti- 
lized, would  help  bolster  the  economy.  Now, 
how  can  we  go  about  aocompUshing  this 
objective?  Such  a  program,  I  believe,  could 
well  include  the  following  stepw: 

1.  Establishing  a  do-it-yo\ir»elf  develop- 
ment committee  for  the  community. 

2.  Undertaking  a  ccxnplete  review  of  man- 
power, natural,  financial,  and  other  resources. 

3.  Conduct  a  study  on  the  needs  of  a  com- 
munity for  services,  products,  transportation, 
housing,  as  weU  as  the  potential  within  the 
community  for  meeting  its  own  needs. 

In  addition,  we  need  to: 

4.  Review  local  tax  systems  and  public 
utUltiee  services  to  encourage  industrial  and 
business  development. 

5.  Stimulate  Interest  of  local  citizens  to 
invest  In  local  projects. 

e.  Assess  Improvements  necessary  In  retail 
and  service  business,  as  well  as  to  plan  for 
and  provide  adequate  schools,  playgrounds, 
recreational  faclUtles,  transportation,  police 
and  fire  protection  and  other  services. 

7.  Obtain  aTsilable  State  and /or  Federal 
assistance  on  special  technical  problems,  such 
B8  community  planning.  Industrial  zoning, 
and  planned  industrial  districts. 

8.  And.  finally,  we  must  stimulate  citizens' 
Interest  in  making  their  community  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

KXPANDING    "tourism"    IN    WISCONSIN 

In  recent  years,  also,  a  new  Industry — 
and  economic  opportunity — has  emerged, 
that  is.  "tourism." 

Today,  tourism  Is  one  of  the  fastest  de- 
veloping busineaaee  In  the  United  States. 
Annually,  tourists  In  this  country  spend 
between  916  and  $30  bUllon. 

As.  of  now,  tourism  Is  Wisconsin's  third 
largeist  Industry.  However,  I  believe  we  can 
cut,  for  our  Badger  State,  an  even  larger 
slice  of  this  economic  pie. 

To  attract  tourists,  a  community — say  the 
experts — does  not  need  gold-plated  hotels, 
multimllUon  dollar  airports,  or  Grand 
Canyons. 

In  a  complex,  sometimes  hectic  age,  a  great 
many  people  on  vacation  try  to  find  a  place 
where  they  can  get  away  from  It  all — to  find 
comfort,  change,  amusement,  pleasant  en- 
vironment, food  and  accommodations  at  rea- 


sonable prices ,  to  experience  a  rejuvenation — 
physically,  mentally,  spintiiaUy. 

WISCONSIN — A    TOPNOTCH    VACATION    LAND 

As  you  and  I  know,  friends,  Wisconsin,  a 
topnotch  vacation  land,  offers  a  wonderland 
of  such  opportunity. 

At>out    8,676    lakes    and    10,000    miles    of 

streams  for  excellent  fLshing. 

Seven  State  forests  and  three  State  parks, 
providing  a  great  many  wonderful  opportu- 
nities for  sightseeing,  boating,  camping  out 
of  doors,  and  traveling  through  our  scenic 
countrysides. 

Over  161  museums  and  many  other  his- 
torical sites  and  places  of  interest. 

In  1958,  over  6  mUlion  travelers  visited  the 
State  park  and  forest  areas  of  our  State. 

The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
also  promises  an  Influx  of  more  and  more 
visitors  to  Wisconsin  and  the  Great  Lakes 
region,  from  Canada  and  all  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  as  well  as  from  many 
other  States  of  the  Union. 

The  challenge  is  for  each  of  the  commu- 
nities— with  tourist  potential — to  transform 
Itself  Into  a  haven  for  vacationers,  then  ef- 
fectively tell  Its  story.  How?  By  publiciz- 
ing: What  your  community  Is;  how  does  a 
vacationer  get  there;  what  are  its  special  ac- 
tivities; and  other  highlights  to  lure  the 
tourist. 

The  promotion  of  tourist  trade  car  bring 
benefits  not  only  for  today — but  for  the  fu- 
ture. Nationally,  our  people  face  the  pros- 
pects of  shorter  workweeks,  better  pay,  faster 
transportation  to  everywhere — all  of  these 
factors  Indicate  that*the  future  of  the  tourist 
business  is  wide  open.  For  1960,  the  tourist 
season  Is  just  ahead. 

Our  Job,  then.  Is  not  only  to  cash  In  on 
the  benefits;  but  to  provide  more  people  of 
America  and  the  world — In  addition  to  the 
million  who  now  visit  us — to  see,  and  enjoy, 
the  hospitality,  and  friendly,  scenic  environ- 
ment of  Wisconsin. 

FEDERAL    ASSISTANCZ   FOR    "BOOTSTRAP" 
OPERATIONS 

Now,  I  well  recognize  that  a  local  commu- 
nity may  not  be  able  to  successfully  carry 
out  by  itself  a  do-it-yourself  development 
program  for  expanding  tourism.  Industrial 
development,  and  other  goals.  To  help  make 
such  Improvements,  there  are  Federal  pro- 
grams, for  example,  available.  Including  the 
follovrlng: 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  provides 
technical  assistance  and  consultation 
through  Federal  extension,  forest,  and  soil 
conservation  services,  as  well  as  financial 
assistance  from  such  agencies  as  the  Farm 
Home  Administration,  RKA,  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  carrying 
on  a  splendid  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  consultation  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment as  well  as  other  projects  for  Improving 
the  economy. 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
also  has  a  variety  of  programs  that  can  be 
helpful  to  communities — ^both  small  and 
large — attempting  rehabilitation  programs. 
These  include  guidance  and,  in  some  cases, 
financial  assistance  under  the  Community 
Facilities  AdmlnlstraUon,  FHA,  Urban  Re- 
newal, and  other  such  agencies. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration offers  technical  guidance,  adminis- 
trative advice,  as  well  as  locms  to  local  busi- 
nesses In  a  community. 

FCH-  the  most  part,  these  are  not  new  pro- 
grams. However,  they  can  be  oC  tremendous 
help  to  a  community  tai  carrying  on  a  "boot- 
straps" operation  to  promote  progress  and 
Improve  the  economy. 

CONCLtrSIOW 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  then  we  recog- 
nize that  the  economy  of  each  local  com- 
munity will  continue  to  be  closely  Integrated 


with  that  of  the  State  and  Nation.  In  this 
cooperative  complex,  however,  the  local  com- 
munity must  stand  ready — willing — and — as 
It  is  able — to  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den. Similarly,  It  can  expect  to  reap  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  rewards. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  to  disciiss 
these  problems  of  mutual  Interest  with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  listening. 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31, 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  newsletter  of  May 
28,  1960: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Fifth 
District.  Texas) 

Federal  "aid"  to  education,  labeled  "School 
Construction  Assistance  Act  of  1960,"  was 
approved  by  the  House  this  week  206  to 
189.  Before  passage,  the  program  was  ex- 
panded (from  3  to  4  years),  the  Powell 
amendment  barring  use  of  funds  for  segre- 
gated facilities  was  added,  and  an  amend- 
ment aimed  at  channeling  the  greatest  aid  to 
areas  of  greatest  need  was  defeated.  At  the 
outset,  the  bill  aaserts  that  despite  local  ef- 
forts Immediate  Federal  action  is  required 
to  eliminate  classroom  shortages.  Inade- 
quate financial  resources  In  many  communi- 
ties Is  the  reason  stated.  Money  Is  allocated 
to  the  States  In  direct  ratio  to  the  number 
of  school-age  children  and  without  regard 
to  need.  Then,  following  16  pages  of  regu- 
lations concerning  certification,  matching 
funds,  labor  standards,  etc.,  the  disclaimer 
Is  made  against  any  Federal  controls  to  ac- 
company these  grants-in-aid.  Against  this 
Allce-ln-Wonderland  i4>proach,  let's  examine 
some  facts. 

First,  Is  there  a  problem?  No,  not  ot  the 
sort  being  pictured.  Educational  plants 
across  this  Natlc«  generally  are  excellent 
and  though  schoolroom  shortages  exist, 
school  construction  rates  have  soared  by 
more  than  enotigh  to  eliminate  deficien- 
cies— all  without  P'ederal  intervention. 
Where  local  limits  on  bonded  Indebtedness 
delay  new  construction.  It  Is  by  the  choice  of 
those  most  concerned  as  taxpayers  and  par- 
ents. And  this  business  about  "lack  of 
local  financial  resources"  would  be  funny 
if  the  jc*e  weren't  a  bitter  one.  "Local  tax- 
payers" are  the  ones  who  pay  all  the  Fed- 
eral taxes,  too.  But  once  sent  to  Washing- 
ton, less  of  their  money  can  find  its  way  back 
In  "aid"  because  of  the  overhead  costs  of 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Moreover,  Federal  offll- 
clalfl — ^not  local  taxpayers — would  determine 
how  those  tax  dollars  might  be  spent.  This 
bill  Is  bad  enough  to  set  many  speculating 
over  the  real  motive  behind  it.  At  the  least. 
It's  a  foot  In  the  door  to  ultimate  Federal 
domination  of  our  schools.  I  voted  and 
spoke  against  It,  reminding  my  ooUeagues  of 
a  resolution  against  Federal  "aid"  sent  to  all 
Texas  Congressmen  by  our  SUte  legislature. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill  pro- 
vided money  for  clvU  functions  of  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atomic  Energy  Cc«n- 
mlsslon,  and  TVA— and  Included  funds  for 
pubUc  works  projects  throughout  the  Nation, 
totaling  $8,914  million.  In  addlUon  to  con- 
tiniiing    all    unfinished    projects,    there    are 
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39  new  construction  starts,  5  of  them  outside 
the  budget  (added  by  Ck>ngre88);  also.  26 
unbudgeted  surveys  and  15  unbudgeted  proj- 
ect plannlngs.  The  bill  passed  387  to  18.  I 
voted  against  It.  In  my  view,  the  world  sit- 
uation and  our  far-flung  essential  expendi- 
tures require  that  we  curtail  nonessential 
spending.  The  way  to  start  Is  to  cut  down 
public  worlts  and  welfare  spending.  Al- 
ready we  have  a  20-year  backlog  of  approved 
public  works  projects  at  the  current  rate  of 
spending — and  stlU  we  dream  up  more. 
Where's  the  money  coming  from? 

The  Korean  "emergency  "  taxes  will  be  con- 
tinued for  another  year  if  the  House  follows 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  vote — not 
because  the  taxes  are  right,  but  because  the 
big  spenders  force  the  continuance  of  high 
wartime  taxes.  Either  we  pay  our  way  or 
resort  to  deficit  financing,  which  waters  the 
value  of  our  money  and  charges  it  to  follow- 
ing generations.  For  example,  those  who 
want  telephone  and  transportation  excise 
taxes  reduced  and  want  a  reduced  rate  of 
Income  tax  had  better  start  checking  the 
record  to  see  who  Is  spending  their  money  in 
Congress,  requiring  continuation  of  high  tax- 
ation. Next,  assiimlng  a  small  surplus, 
should  we  pay  down  the  debt  first  or  give 
ourselves  a  tax  cut?  No  citizen  should  evade 
a  personal  decision  on  this. 

The  President  laid  it  on  the  line  with  his 
talk  about  the  summit  conference.  Yes,  we 
spy  In  many  ways,  to  be  forewarned  against 
stirprlse  attack.  We  remember  Pearl  Harbor 
and  Korea.  Yes;  we  tried  to  protect  pilot 
and  plane  by  a  covering  statement  before  we 
knew  his  fate  and  the  facts.  Yes;  we  know 
that  even  negotiation  (again  remembering 
Pearl  Harbor)  can  be  used  for  duplicity,  so 
why  should  we  terminate  our  Intelligence 
activities  before  a  summit  conference?  And 
we  are  continuing  our  intelligence  efforts, 
most  recently  with  the  addition  of  the  spy 
satellite.  Would  the  critics  have  us  give  up 
spying,  apologize  to  Russia,  accept  a  surprise 
attack,  and  dig  our  own  grave?  There  is  no 
substitute  for  military  vigilance  and  retalia- 
tory strength  since  we  won't  attack  first.  I 
do  not  condemn  criticism,  but  I  do  condemn 
partisan  politics  for  its  own  sake  In  the 
defense  field.  This  is  no  subject  for  personal 
aggrandizement  or  for  deliberate  confusion 
or  distortion  of  facts  for  partisan  advantage. 
More  than  any,  those  seeking  our  highest 
oflBces  should  be  well  grounded  in  knowledge 
and  responsible  in  their  statements. 


Geosnraphy  and  the  New  York  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31, 1960 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  June  1,  1960,  issue,  the  New  York 
Times  carries,  on  page  C-31,  a  map 
showing  the  Times'  version  of  the  South- 
eastern States  of  the  United  States.  The 
map  is  used  in  connection  with  a  story 
on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  on  the 
tidelands  oil  cases  it  has  just  decided. 

This  map  labels  my  State  of  Alabama 
as  "Mississippi"  and  "Alabama"  is  in- 
scribed on  what  is  actually  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Then,  compounding  the 
error,  the  Times'  map  places  the  city  of 
Birmingham  in  the  center  of  that  State 
which  should  be  identified  as  Mississippi, 
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and  leaves  the  cities  of  Montgomery 
and  Mobile  located  in  the  State  which  it 
names  "Mississippi." 

T]  tat  a  newspaper  which  prides  itself, 
and  accepts  praise,  for  always  being  ac- 
curate should  display  such  apparent  ig- 
nore nee  of  geography  is,  in  my  opinion, 
simi  ly  amazing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
seve  -al  week^  ago  I  presented  evidence  in 
another  connection  which  showed  that 
the  ^ew  York  Times  is.  in  contrast  to  an 
ethereal  belief  held  by  sone,  far  from 
beinj  infallible.  May  I  emphasize  that 
I  dif  not  merely  employ  harsh  epithets 
to  ir  dicate  that  the  Times,  in  two  articles 
which  it  published  about  Birmingham 
had,  in  my  strong  opinion,  breached  the 
ethics  of  responsible  journalism.  I  cited 
fact;,  and  I  cited  them,  among  other  in- 
stan:es,  in  a  four-r>age  letter  to  the  editor 
of  tie  Times.  My  colleagues  may  be 
inte  ested  to  know  that  that  letter,  aside 
from  not  being  published,  was  never  even 
acknowledged. 

Ir  any  event,  after  the  Times  pub- 
lish ( d  a  purportedly  factual  account  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham and  the  State  of  Alabama, 
und  ?r  the  byline  of  Reporter  Harrison 
Salisbury,  it  now  turns  out  that  the 
Timss  apparently  does  not  even  know 
whe  -e  Birmingham  and  Alabama  are 
loca  ;ed. 

I  ust  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
as  t  le  New  York  Times  continues  to  dis- 
play incredible  carelessness  in  drawing 
maps  and  reporting  the  news,  there  is 
littl;  wonder  that  its  once  fine  reputation 
is  fust  diminishing. 


One 


Recognitioo  of  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF    NEW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  tHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  31,1960 

\lr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
whii  ;h  appeared  in  the  New  York  World- 
Tel(  gram  for  April  23,  1960,  entitled  "The 
CasK  Against  Red  China."  together  with 
an  4nnouncement  under  date  of  April  21, 
of  the  appointment  of  the  distin- 
gui^ed  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
Hororable  Kenneth  B.  Keating,  to  the 
stee-ing  committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Million. 

A, ;  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Mill  on,  which  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  recognition  of  Red  China  by  the 
Uni  ed  States  as  well  as  its  admission  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  am  much  pleased 
to  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  American  public  to  the  accept- 
ance by  Senator  Keating  of  this  impor- 
tant assignment. 

Sinator  Keating's  penetrating  indict- 
mer  t  of  the  Communist  regime  in  China 
war  ants  careful  reading  by  all  Amer- 
ican s. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

and  announcement  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the   New  York   World-Telegram    and 

the  Sun,  Apr.  23,  1960] 

The  Case  Against  Red  China 

In  Joining  the  steering  committee  of  the 
bipartisan  Committee  of  One  Million 
I  against  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
the  United  Nations),  Senator  Kenneth  B. 
Kr.ATiNG  aptly  stated  why  Red  China  Is  unfit 
to  be  admitted  to  the  U.N.  or  recognized  by 
the  United  States: 

"The  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  had  a 
consistent  record  of  aggression  abroad  and 
brutal  tyranny  at  home.  Within  the  past  12 
months  they  have  committed  acts  of  massive 
genocide  against  the  Tibetan  people.  Within 
the  pa<t  weeks  they  have  Imprif-oned  a  dls- 
tlngul.'^hed  American  elder  churchman.  Bish- 
op James  Edward  Walsh.  Within  the  past 
dHVS,  the  leaders  of  CommunU't  China  have 
once  again  bitterly  attacked  and  threatened 
(iiir  country 

With  such  a  record,  and  no  Indication 
of  change.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  any 
American  can  call  for  the  admission  of  this 
atheistic  aggressor  into  the  U.N.  or  recogni- 
tion by  our  country  of  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrannies  the  world  has  ever  known.  To 
pursue  such  a  course  of  appeasement  would 
betray  our'  heritage  of  freedom  and.  in  the 
long  run.  would  result  In  strengthening  our 
avowed   enemy   and   weakening  ourselves  " 

Refusal  to  appease  Red  China,  he  declared. 
l.s  the  way  to  maintain  "the  position  of  our 
allies  and  friends  in  Asia  and,  more  impor- 
tant, their  confidence  in  the  honor  and  in- 
teyrity  of  our  country." 

That  succinctly  states  the  case— and  leaves 
no  room  for  rational  rebuttal. 


KrATiNG  Joins  I.fadership  of  Bipartisan 
Anti-Red  China  Committee  —  Warns 
Against  Appeasement  of  Peiping 
April  22:  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keating. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  today  Joined  with 
other  Republicans  and  Democrats  In  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Million  (against  the  admission  of  Com- 
munist China  to  the  United  Nations).  The 
commluee  Is  headed  by  Warren  R.  Austin, 
former  Senator  from  Vermont  and  first  US 
Amb.xs.-^ador  to  the  UN.  and  Joseph  C  Grew, 
former  US  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State.  In  addition  to  Senator 
Keating,  other  members  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee are  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas.  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois;  Representatives  Walter  H. 
Judd.  Republican,  of  Minnesota,  and  Francis 
E.  Walter,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania;  for- 
mer Democrat  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles  Edison;  for- 
nier  Senator  H  Alexander  Smith,  who  re- 
cently served  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Sf^rretary  of  State. 

In  accepting  membership  on  the  steering 
ctjmmlttee.  Senator  Keating  said:  "I  am 
honored  to  Join  In  this  bipartisan  movement 
which  Is  dedicated  to  maintaining  the  secu- 
rity and  honor  of  our  country  through  Its 
stand  of  refusing  to  strengthen  Chinese 
Communist  tyranny  through  any  steps  of 
appeasement.  I  am  convinced  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
support  our  stand  of  opposition  to  the  ad- 
mission of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  and  or 
recognition  of  the  Pelplng  regime  by  our 
Government.  Our  present  China  policy  is  in 
the  great  tradition  of  bipartisan  action. 
This  policy  was  created  and  is  maintained 
by  both  political  parties  working  together. 
The  membership  and  support  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Million  and  the  numerous 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  over 
the  past  years  are  demonstration  of  this 
fact.     This  policy  has  been  successful   and 
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win  continue  to  be  successful  In  that  It 
maintains  the  position  of  our  allies  and 
friends  in  Asia  and,  more  Important,  their 
confidence  In  the  honor  and  Integrity  of 
our  country. 

"The  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  had 
a  consistent  record  of  aggression  abroad  and 
brutal  tyranny  at  home.  Within  the  past 
12  months  they  have  committed  acts  of 
massive  genocide  against  the  Tibetan  people. 
Within  the  past  weeks  they  have  Imprisoned 
a  distinguished  American  elder  churchman. 
Bishop  James  Edward  Walsh.  Within  the 
past  days,  the  leaders  of  Oommunlst  China 
have  once  again  bitterly  attacked  and  threat- 
ened our  country.  With  such  a  record,  and 
no  Indication  of  change,  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  how  any  American  can  call  for  the 
admission  of  this  atheistic  aggressor  Into  the 
U.N.  or  recognition  by  our  country  of  one 
of  the  greatest  tyrannies  the  world  has  ever 
knowni.  To  pursue  such  a  course  of  appease- 
ment would  betray  our  heritage  of  freedom 
and.  In  the  long  run,  would  result  In 
strengthening  our  avowed  enemy  and  weak- 
ening ourselves." 

The  Committee  of  One  Million,  with  offices 
.it  343  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City,  was 
organized  In  1953  to  •'mobilize  and  articulate 
American  public  sentiment  against  admis- 
sion of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, recognition  of  the  PeipinR  regime  by 
the  United  States,  or  any  other  steps  which 
would  build  the  power  and  prestige  of  Red 
China  ■  In  1956  the  committee  was  instru- 
mental in  successfully  conducting  a  cam- 
paign to  Include  almost  Identirally  worded 
planks  In  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  platforms  opposing  the  admission 
of  CommunUt^  China  to  the  U.N  The  com- 
mittee plans  to  undertake  a  similar  campaign 
this  year.  In  addition  to  such  specific  cam- 
paigns, the  committee  carries  out  a  nation- 
wide educational  and  Informational  program 
on  Communist  China  and  on  current  trends 
in  United  States-China  affairs.  Its  work  is 
supported  through  public  contributions. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Million  are  Senators  Styles  Bridges,  John 
M  Butler,  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd.  Barry  Goldwater.  Spessard 
L.  Holland.  Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Mike  Mansfield. 
A  S.  Mike  Monroney,  Karl  E  Mundt,  James 
E  Murray.  Hugh  Scott.  Margaret  Chase 
Smith;  ex-Senator  Ralph  E  Flanders.  Bishop 
Pred  Pierce  Corson.  Mr.  Henry  R  Luce.  Repre- 
sentative Joseph  W.  Martin.  Jr  .  Adm  Arthur 
W.  Radford,  and  Gen.  James  A  Van  Fleet 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  committee  and  .served  actively 
until  his  recent  untimely  death 


Address  by  Senator   Wiley   Over   Radio 
Station  WIND,  Chica<o 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WI8COH8IN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  31, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  new 
tough  line  adopted  by  the  Soviets,  re- 
quires, I  believe,  a  new  look  at  the  ade- 
quacy of  U.S.  defenses;  as  well,  it  re- 
affirms the  need  for  a  strong  mutual  se- 
curity program..    , 

Fortunately,  the  Soviet  propaganda 
blast-off  on  the  U-2  flight  over  Soviet 
territory    is    losing    amplitude.     Why? 


Because  it  cannot  keep  airborne  on 
used-over  fuel. 

As  yet,  it  is  not  possible  to  assess  just 
how  far  reaching  will  be  the  impact  of 
this  switch  in  Communist  tactics.  In 
the  light  of  the  toughening  policy,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  we  need  to  take  a 
new  look  at  our  defenses. 

In  addition,  I  believe  this  situation 
again  reaffirms  the  essentialness  of 
maintaining  a  strong  mutual  security 
program — for  which  appropriations  still 
need  to  be  considered  by  Congress. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
on  both  these  aspects  of  our  security  in  a 
broadcast  over  radio  station  WIND, 
Chicago.  At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  excerpts  of  my  address 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Address  by  Senatok  Alexander  Wilet,  Re- 
publican, OF  Wisconsin,  Senior  Reptjb- 
lican  on  the  Senate  Poeeicn  Relations 
Committee,  Over  Station  WIND,  Mat  29. 
1960 

Friends,  I  welcome  the  privilege  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  once  again  major  problems 
confronting  us,  our  Nation,  and  the  world. 

On  the  global  scene,  the  Soviet  renewal 
of    the   tough-line    policy    requires: 

First,  time  for  assessment  of  Its  real  Im- 
pact and  significance  for  world  affairs  and 
peace. 

Second,  a  determination  of  its  effect 
upon  our  security,  defense  and  domestic 
economy. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  of  people 
around  the  globe  saw  through  the  thinly 
veiled  propaganda  over  the  U-2  flight  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  used  for  an  excuse  to  tor- 
pedo the  summit  conference. 

In  the  light  of  the  toughening  policy  line 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  however,  the  question 
now  Is: 
Just   how   rocky  will  be  the  road  ahead" 

NEEDED:     NEW    LOOK     AT     OUR    DEFENSE 

In  reviewing  the  reflections  these  Inter- 
national developments  have  upon  our  do- 
mestic life,  we  need  to  ask:  "What  Impact 
will  the  toughening  policy  have  on  our 
defenses?" 

Currently,  the  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961  pre  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  As  I  understand 
it.  the  President  has  also  made  giildellne 
recommendations  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment for  carrying  on  outlays  at  about  $41 
billion  for  1962. 

What  does  our  defense  provide  us? 
Among  other  things,  the  following: 

Military  strength  of  about  2.5  million  men 
and  women  In  the  active  forces. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men 
In  the  Army. 

Eight  hundred  and  seventeen  active  ships. 

Six  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  men 
in  the  Navy. 

Three  divisions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
3  air  wings  with  170,000  men;  and  an 
Air  Force  of  91  combat  wings  with  about 
825,000  men. 

In  addition,  the  Nation  has  an  ever-grow- 
ing arsenal  of  missiles — capable  of  hitting 
a  target  with  nuclear  warheads — Including 
Intercontinental,  Intermediate  range  and 
other  types  of  missiles.  For  the  future,  the 
timetable  of  defense  planning  calls  for 
creating  ever-greater  nuclear-missile  fire- 
power. 

The  objective:  a  farflung  defense  system 
of  manpower,  planes,  missiles,  ships,  guns — 
operating  from  strategically  located  bases — 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  a  would-be  aggressor. 


Overall,  I  am  confident  that  our  defense 
is  strong,  adequate,  a  tremendous  deterrent 
to  be  reckoned  with,  especially  since  the 
Midas— 2  V^ -ton  missile — is  in  orbit.  With 
It  functioning,  we  don't  need  a  U-2  or  open- 
skies  arrangement. 

In  the  light  of  the  renewal  of  a  tough - 
line  policy  by  the  Communists,  however,  we 
may  well  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  our 
defenses — to  make  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment for  these  challenging  times. 

needed:    strong    MtrruAL    secxtritt    program 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  the  global  free 
world  sectuity  systems.  Through  the  years, 
the  U.S.  mutual  seciirlty  program  has  proved 
to  be  the  backbone  of  allied  defense — help- 
ing to  hold  the  line  against  Communist  ag- 
gression In  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Laos, 
Korea,  and  Taiwan. 

How  does  It  strengthen  our  defense?  By 
the  following  means ; 

Binding  together  our  people  and  resources 
in  a  chain  of  defense  against  Communist 
aggression. 

Supplements  U.S.  forces  by  millions  of  men 
and  greater  firepower  In  guns,  missiles,  jet 
planes,  ships,  and  other  armaments. 

Providing  strategically  located  bases  on 
the  periphery  of  the  Communist  camp. 

The  U.S.  contribution  to  the  program — 
largely  spent  In  this  country  for  goods  and 
equipment — also  creates  over  one-half  mil- 
lion Jobs  for  our  workers. 

In  addition,  the  economic,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  other  programs — as  well  as  avail- 
ability of  loans — enable  the  less  developed 
countries  to  lift  standards  of  living;  wipe  out 
poverty,  starvation,  disease;  and  generally 
promote  economic  progress.  Eliminating  the 
reasons  for  ferment  and  unrest  Is  ultimately 
essential  If  peace  and  stability  are  to  be 
established  in  the  world.  In  addition,  these 
areas  serve  as  targets  for  Communist  activ- 
ity. Recently,  the  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
authorize  an  additional  $1.3  billion,  raising 
the  ceiling  for  the  program  to  over  $4  billion 
However,  the  actual  appropriations — that  is, 
"opening  the  purse  strings" — have  not  yet 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

Overall,  the  mutual  security  program — a 
good  investment  in  j>eace,  defense,  and  sta- 
bility— fulfills  a  national  self-interest  of 
greater  security  as  well  as  strengthens  our 
role  as  a  world  leader. 

PROGRESS  FOR    DOMESTIC    PROGRAMS 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  ho^e  front. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  Jt  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  Congress  enact  the  nec- 
essary legislation  to  enable  Uncle  Sam  to 
carry  out  his  proper  role  In  supporting  pro- 
grams for  domestic  progress. 

In  view  of  the  load  of  past  obligations — as 
well  as  high  costs  of  defense — these  are  dif- 
ficult budgetary  problems. 

Let  me.  now.  give  you  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  question  which  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  will  be  faced 
with  In  the  days  ahead.  These  Include,  for 
example : 

Do  we  want  a  Federal  ald-to-educatlon 
bill?  If  so.  should  It  be  restricted  to  school 
construction,  or  should  it  be  allocated  for 
teachers'  salaries  and  other  educational 
needs? 

If  you  do  not  want  additional  Federal  aid, 
are  our  citizens — and  this  means  you  and 
me — willing  to  assure,  by  community  effort, 
adequate  schools,  facilities,  and  teaching 
staffs  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  enroll- 
ments of  students. 

Overall,  this  U  the  type  of  question  that 
will  need  to  be  faced  in  such  significant  fields 
as;  Public  works.  Including  river  and  harbor 
development;  agriculture;  housing;  hospital- 
ization benefits  and  care  for  senior  clUaens; 
conservation;  and  many  other  areas  of  do- 
mestic progress. 
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According  to  Budget  Director  Maurice 
Stans.  for  example,  the  country  In  the  past — 
by  adopting  programa  with  future  obliga- 
tions— la  now  saddled  with  a  long-range  debt 
of  $730  bUUon. 

Currently,  a  "hopper  full"  of  bills  In  Con- 
gress would.  If  enacted,  cost  an  additional 
»325  billion  In  the  next  5  years.  The  total 
would  be  over  a  trillion  dollars. 

With  this  realistic  long-range  picture, 
Congress  has  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
taxpayer  to  keep  spending  down  to  essentials. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  Is  an 
election  year.  As  always,  this  encourages 
the  proposal  of  supposed  vote-getting  legis- 
lation. 

However,  the  American  taxpayer,  today, 
is  already  saddled  with  a  heavy  burden. 
Consequently,  a  major  battle  on  the  "home 
front"  may  well  Involve  countereffort  to 
"hold  the  line"  on  excessive  spending  to 
prevent  further  burdening  our  taxpaylng 
citizens. 

Overall,  our  major  task  Is  to  establish  a 
priority  system  for  support  of  necessary  pro- 
grams both  on  the  domestic  and  interna- 
tional fronts.  The  output  of  our  Nation  has 
reached  a  peak  of  over  $500  billion  annually. 
If  we  act  wisely  and  prudently — and  not  lose 
our  heads — I  am  confident  that  we  can  pro- 
vide the  fluanclng — from  private  sources  as 
well  as  local.  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments— to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

These,  then  are  a  few  of  the  major  deci- 
sions which  we  in  Congress  will  be  required 
to  make  prior  to  adjournment.  A  big  ques- 
tion is:  What  do  you.  the  people  of  America, 
want?  This  Is  your  Government.  ^The  Con- 
gress is  responsive  to  your  will.  If  you  speak 
en  masse,  you  will  be  heard.  Now,  I  want  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  these  Issues  with  you. 
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Pa  th  and  perseverance,  it  seems  to 
me,  £  re  the  greatest  forces  behind  Helen 
Keller's  astounding  accomplishments. 
Thes;  characteristics  were  no  doubt  in- 
spire! in  Miss  Keller  as  a  little  girl  by 
that  faith  of  her  father  who  searched 
unceiisingly  for  some  medical  indication 
that  his  child  could  be  helped  and  fi- 
nally received  such  encouragement  from 
Dr.  jUexander  Graham  Bell,  and  from 
that  perseverance  of  her  first  teacher, 
Aim«  M.  Sullivan  Macy,  who  devoted 
mucl  I  of  her  life  to  a  task  which,  almost 
unbe  ievably,  was  rewarded  with  rich 
succ<ss.  Surely,  it  was  faith  and  per- 
severance that  made  it  possible,  for  ex- 
amp]  B,  for  Helen  Keller  to  graduate  from 
Rad$iffe  College  in  the  usual  4  years' 
time, 

I  Have  taken  special  note  of  these  two 
chancter  traits  which  Helen  Keller 
possesses  to  an  admirable  degree,  be- 
caua  1 1  believe  that  in  them  lies  the  most 
meaidn^ul  message  of  this  marvelous 
life  lor  all  of  us,  whether  our  handicaps 
be  serious  or  only  small,  permanent 
throi  ighout  our  lives  or  only  fleeting  an- 
noy a  nces.  America,  and  our  age,  are 
grat(iful  for  this  indication  of  the  way 
towa  rd  greatness. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  natural  that 
we  iJabamians  are  especially  proud  of 
Hele  1  Keller.  That  we  are  indeed  proud 
her  and  love   her  is   being   demon- 


Binninskam  Observes  80th  Birthday  of 
Helen  Keller 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  JR. 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1960 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  one  of  the  greatest 
ladies  of  America  and  one  of  the  most 
admirable  persons  of  our  times  will  cele- 
brate her  80th  birthday.  She  is  Helen 
Keller,  beloved  daughter  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  inspiring  friend  of  all 
those  who  have  suffered  unfortunate 
physical  handicaps. 

Because  the  story  of  the  life  of  Helen 
Keller  is  so  well  known  throughout  the 
world  and,  certainly,  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  need  not  recount  at  length  bio- 
graphical details  about  her.  SuflBce  it 
to  mention  that  when,  as  a  tiny  child  in 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  she  suffered  an  attack 
of  scarlet  fever  so  seriovis  that  she  lost 
her  sight,  hearing,  and  power  of  speech, 
it  was  feared  that  a  full  life  had  been  lost 
to  the  world.  But  from  that  point  where 
there  was  such  little  hope,  there  has 
emerged  the  figure  of  a  woman  so  re- 
markable as  to  have  earned  the  endear- 
ment and  respect  of  the  peoples  every- 
where. 
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of  Birmingham  where  a  celebra- 
in  her  honor  is  being  held  from 
5  through  June  26.  Chairman  of 
birthday  observance  program  is 
Gordon  Hardenbergh,  who  is  also, 
incidentally,  president  of  the  Alabama 
Pede  ration  of  the  Blind,  and  cochairman 
is  D  •.  John  E.  Bryan,  executive  director 
of  tie  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Com- 
men  e. 

I  iim  delighted  that  citizens  and  offi- 
cials of  our  community  are  helping  to 
agaii  remind  the  world  by  this  celebra- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  Helen  Keller 
story.  I  join  with  them,  and  with  all 
Americans,  in  extending  to  Miss  Keller, 
this  month,  an  expression  of  warm  ap- 
prec  ation  for  her  inspiring  deeds  and 
exaciple  in  living  and  in  wishing  her 
man  y  happy  birthdays  to  come. 


Memorial  Day  Services,  Altoona,  Pa., 
May  30,  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    PENNSTLVAWIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31. 1960 

VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
luspices  of  the  War  Veterans  Coun- 
le  annual  Memorial  Day  observance 
held  at  Altoona,  Pa..  Monday,  May 
The  program  included  a  parade 
throjugh  the  downtown  business  district 
teminating  in  the  Pairvlew  Cemetery 
wheie  I  was  privileged  to  deliver  the 


following  addre.ss  as  part  of  the  memo- 
rial services: 

Memoriax,  Dat  Adorzss  bt  Ripresentative 
James  E.  Van  Zandt  of  the  20th  Distmct 
OF  Pennsylvania  at  the  Faxrview  Ceme- 
tery, Altoona,  Pa. 

Memorial  Day  Is  distinctly  an  American 
Institution. 

It  la  a  deeply  slgulQcant,  •entimental  cus- 
tom CBtabllahed  by  our  people  more  than  90 
years  ago. 

It  Is  not  only  observed  In  every  community 
across  our  Nation,  but  In  many  foreign  lands 
and  upon  the  high  seas. 

This  special  day  Is  the  brief  moment  we 
set  aside  from  our  busy  lives  to  pause  before 
the  resting  places  of  our  departed  loved 
ones — to  rememt>er  them  and  to  eulogize  the 
honored  dead. 

When  we  have  concluded  our  short  cere- 
monies here  and  turn  back  to  our  daily  taslcs 
we  shall  leave  with  the  dead  our  tributes, 
expressed    in    words   and   with    flowers. 

But  of  even  greater  Importance  is  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  gained  new  spiritual 
and  mental  enlightenment  through  this 
experience. 

Memorial  DajVls  not  a  day  for  sadness. 

In  fact,  when  we  consider  all  of  Its  facets 
we  find  that  Memorial  Day  has  great  beauty 
and    that   It   has   triily   Inspiring   depths. 

There  are  the  colors  of  our  flag  and  flowers 
for  the  eye  to  admire. 

There  are  the  carefully  chosen  words  of 
prose,  poetry,  song,  and  prayer  for  the  ear  to 
hear. 

All  of  these,  together,  touch  our  hearts  and 
minds    and    our    conscience. 

They  reawaken  In  us  a  new  realization  that 
we  are  influenced.  In  large  measure,  by  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  and  by  their  con- 
tributions to  our  lives. 

It  does  not  matter  who  we  are,  nor  the  dif- 
ferences between  our  religious  thinking  or 
nvcial  stock. 

The  principles  presented  by  this  Memorial 
Day  are  the  same  to  each  of  us — because  we 
are  all  Americans. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought  when 
we  honor  the  dead  we  do  not  weigh  the  sta- 
tions  they  held  in   life. 

It  does  not  matter  whether  they  were  rich 
or  poor  young  or  old,  or  whether  they  were 
Intellectuals,  craftsmen,  students,  or  laborers. 

As  the  poet  John  Ingalls  expressed  It — "In 
the  democracy  of  the  dead,  all  men  at  last 
are  equal" — there  Is  neither  rank  nor  station 
nor  prerogative  in  the  republic  of  the  grave. 

Now  It  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  us  who 
are  gathered  here  to  realize  that  we  are  part 
of  a  vast,  worldwide  commemorative  service 
on  this  special  day. 

We  are  but  a  small  portion  of  the  living — 
who  are  honoring  the  dead. 

And  those  souls  to  whom  we  are  directing 
cur  Immediate  attention  are  but  a  very  few 
of  the  total  number  of  American  honored 
dead  around  the  world. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  actually  sym- 
bolic. 

Our  contribution  to  the  overall  Memorial 
Day  observance  Is  being  duplicated  by  mil- 
lions of  other  people  throughout  our  land 
and  In  several   foreign  countries. 

To  make  'that  point  clear  let  us  consider 
the  following  facts; 

There  are  more  than  1  million  names  on 
the  honor  rolls  of  the  American  war  dead. 

Those  are  the  men  who  have  fought  and 
died  for  our  country  since  this  Nation  was 
founded  some  185  years  ago. 

What  we  say  here  today  expreaaes  our 
tribute  to  all  of  those  honored  ones. 

The  praise  we  give  the  other  departed  war 
veterans  of  our  personal  acquaintance  is — 
in  reality — praise  for  all  who  have  served  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Nation. 


We  cannot  return  the  dead  -therefore  the 
only  remaining  course  Is  to  extend   tribute 
to  them  through  sincerity  and  the  beauty  of 
•our  memorial  services. 

That  la  what  Americans  are  doing  today 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Therefore,  on  this  Memorial  Day  1960  let 
us  for  a  moment  visualize  the  memorial 
tributes   being  accorded  our   honored   dead 

Throughout  the  United  States  and  in  some 
26  American  military  cemeteries  beyond  our 
shores  the  mortal  remains  of  some  400,000 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  in  World 
War  I,  World  War  11,  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict are  burled,  or  they  are  recorded  as  miss- 
ing in  action. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  special  ceremonies 
are  being  held  at  8  American  military  ceme- 
teries or  special  memorials  in  France.  Eng- 
land, and  Belgium  where  nearly  31.000 
World  War  I  dead  are  burled. 

Similar  services  are  being  held  for  76.000 
World  War  II  dead  at  14  other  American 
cemeteries  in  England.  France,  Belgium. 
Luxembourg.  Holland.  Italy,  and  Tunisia. 

Also,  special  services  are  being  held  for 
more  than  90,000  other  World  War  II  and 
Korean  dead,  buried  or  recorded  as  missing 
at  American  cemeteries  in  Puerto  Rico 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  Philippines. 

In  addition  special  services  are  being  held 
for  the  war  dead  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Un- 
knowns— and  some  99.000  other  war  dead 
buried  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery— 
.icross  the  Potomac  River  frcm  Washington. 
DC 

Most  of  those  final  resting  places  are  a 
long  way  from  us  —but  in  reality  they  are 
very  close  to  our  hearts. 

In  the  American  military  cemeteries  over- 
seas there  are  graves  and  chapels,  pools  and 
Hardens,     statues     and — most     impresslve- 
the  walls  of   the  missing. 

All  of  those  material  tributes  to  the  hon- 
ored dead  are  creations  of  our  best  talent  In 
architecture  and  landscaping,  and  in  poetry 
and  prayer. 

The  oversea  cemeteries  and  memorials  are 
in  charge  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

In  order  to  see  everything  more  clearly 
let  us — with  our  eyes  closed  and  in  deep 
silence — form   these    mental   pictures. 

We  see  acres  and  acres  of  white  marblr 
iieadstones. 

.Mined  in  rows  they  are  of  two  designs  — 
the  Star  of  David  for  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  the  Latin  Cross  for  all  others. 

Those  markers  identify  the  remains  ol 
the   known    American   war   dead. 

The  number  of  these  marker.'?  is  startling 

There  are  more  than  60.000  in  France  and 
n  POO  in  Belgium 

Another  17,000  are  In  the  Piulipp;.:es  with 
13  500  in  Hawaii. 

There  are  some  12.0C0  in  Italy,  more  than 
iiOOO  in  Holland,  5,000  in  Luxembourg,  4.000 
in  England,  and  2.000  in  Tunisia  of  north 
.\frica.  and  so  on  around  the  globe. 

These  oversea  cemet«rles  are  the  lesting 
places  of  only  some  of  our  known  American 
war  dead 

Yes.   there   are  others   to  be  counted. 

Close  to  rows  6t  marked  graves  stand  the 
w:tlls  of  the  missing. 

Tliese  are  tremendously  imposing  struc- 
Turcs. 

One  of  them,  on  the  .-outh  coast  of  Eng- 
l:>nd.  is  472  feet  long. 

And  upon  those  walls  of  the  missing  are 
iii'icrlbed  the  names — the  ranks — the  com- 
bat organizations — and  the  home  States  of 
American  servicemen  presumed  to  be  dead 
but  whose  remains  have  not  been  recovered 
or  Identified. 

On  those  walls  of  the  missing  there  are 
nearly  66,000  names  of  our  honored  dead. 


The  Inscriptions  upon  the  walls  of  the 
missing  tell  us  that  "here  are  recorded,  the 
names  of  Americans  who  gave  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  their  country  and  who  sleep 
in  tuiknown  graves — grant  fito  them,  O 
Lord,  eternal  rest." 

On  the  472-foot  wall  in  south  England — 
there  are  5.175  names  of  men  from  every 
State  in  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

At  M:inila  in  the  Philippine  Islands  more 
than   36.000   m.lsslng  men   are   recorded. 

Along  with  the  graves  and  walls  there  are 
memorial  buildings  and  chapels. 

Inside  these  structures  are  recorded  the 
histories  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the 
known — the  unknown — and  the  missing — 
fought  and  died. 

Sculptured  figures  and  poems  and  prayers 
are  Inscribed  in  stone 

Typical  of  the  tributes  paid  the  men  Is 
the  inscription  in  the  Normandy  American 
cemetery. 

This  cemetery  Is  high  on  a  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  English  Channel — 170  miles  west  of 
Paris — and  Just  above  Omaha  Beach — where 
many  died  in  the  Allied  D-day  Invasion  of 
Prance  in  June  1944. 

There  are  9.386  marked  graves  in  the  Nor- 
mandy cemetery — and  on  the  wall  of  the 
missing  there  are  1,557  additional  names. 

Inscribed  upon  the  Normandy  cemetery 
memorial   buildings  are  these  words: 

This  embattled  shore,  portal  of  libera- 
tion, is  forever  hallowed  by  the  Ideals,  the 
valor  and  the  sacrifices  of  our  fellow  men." 

Some  strange  clrcimistances  are  illus- 
trated at  this  cemetery — as  in  other  Ameri- 
can cemeteries — because  here  we  will  find 
the  final  resting  places  of  a  father  and 
son — lying  side  by  side. 

In  addition — in  30  instances  two  broth- 
ers are  burled — side  by  side. 

A  part  of  every  American  military  ceme- 
tery is  the  stone-engraved  prayers. 

Tlie  poetic  expressions — deep  from  the 
heart — represent  every  religious  faith. 

Typical  of  these  prayers  are  the  following 
quotes: 

•Take  imto  thyself,  O  Lord,  the  souls  of 
the  valorous  that  they  may  dwell  In  their 
glory. • 

Also  the  Biblical  quotation — St.  John — 
10th  chapter,  28th  verse: 

"I  give  unto  them  eternal  life  and  they 
shall  never  perish." 

Then  there  is  this  Jewish  Inscription  be- 
side the  Star  of  David  and  Tablets  of  Moses: 

"Tlilnk  not  only  upon  their  passing.  Re- 
member the  glory  of  their  spirit." 

Upon  each  of  the  oversea  cemetery  me- 
morial buildings  there  is  a  simple  dedica- 
tion by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

That  inscription  reads: 

"In  proud  remembrance  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  sons— and  In  humble  tribute  to 
their  sacrifices — this  memorial  has  been 
erected  by  the  United  States  of  America." 

Here  in  the  United  States — some  170,000 
World  War  II  dead  have  been  returned  for 
burial  in  home  cemeteries. 

Impressive  memorial  services  are  being  held 
for  them  on  this  day — sls  we  are  doing  here. 

And  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  memorials  are  being  erected  to 
commemorate  many  thousands  of  Americans 
who  gave  their  lives  while  on  war  duty  off  the 
coastal  shores  of  North  and  South  America. 

And  there  are  other  memorials — created  by 
fellow  citizens — for  the  war  dead  lost  at  sea. 

Tlius  the  picture  is  revealed  of  worldwide 
tributes  to  the  known  American  war  dead  and 
4o  those  recorded  as  missing  in  action. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  sun  never 
sets  upon  all  of  them. 

And  finally,  above  these  hallowed  grounds 
files  the  Stars  and  Stripes— the  flag  of  our 
country. 
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It  is  the  flag  which  says:  "These  were  my 
defenders. '■ 

They  were  your  defenders. 

Their  patriotism  and  their  valor  were 
proved  on  the  fields  of  battle. 

Let  their  achievements  and  their  sacrifices 
■be  your  inspiration  forever. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  message 
for  each  of  us  on  this  Memorial  Day  of  1960- 
as  we  pay  honor  to  the  departed  ones  of  all 
wars. 

May  they  rest  in  eternal  peace 

Today  It  is  our  fervent  prayer  that  our 
thoughts,  our  words,  and  our  deeds  shall 
always  fulfill  the  high  ideals  for  which  the 
brave  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

At  this  time  let  each  of  us  recognize  the 
obligation  we  have  to  make  certain  that  the 
honored  dead  shall   not  have  died   in  vain. 

In  seeking  to  fulfill  this  obligation  let  us 
fervently  pray: 

Lord — God  of  hosts — be  with  us  yet.  Lest 
we  forget!     Lest  we  forget! 


Radio  Address  by  Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 
of  Wisconsin,  Oyer  Station  WGN, 
Chicago 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN   THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  31, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Paris  meeting,  the 
world  is  now  trying  to  find  ways  and 
means  to  promote  real  peace — ways,  per- 
haps, that  cannot  be  torpedoed  by  the 
antipeace  tactics  of  a  single  participant, 
for  example,  in  a  conference. 

As  we  recognize,  the  furor  over  the 
U-2  flight  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  de- 
liberately overplayed  and  utilized  by  Mi-. 
Khrushchev  as  an  excuse  for  blowing  up 
the  conference. 

Although  this  propaganda  balloon  has 
just  about  become  deflated,  the  free 
world  must  be  careful  not  to  allow  this 
"side  show  scene"  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
serve  as  a  coverup,  diversionary  tactic 
for  troublemaking  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

Today,  there  are  a  great  many  danger 
points— including  Western  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Korea,  Indonesia.  Taiwan- 
threatened  one  way  or  another  by  com- 
munism. 

While  the  world  spotlight  has  been 
focused  on  Paris,  and  now  on  the  United 
Nations,  we  can  be  sure  that  the  Com- 
munists are  not  asleep  elsewhere.  In- 
stead, they  are  continuing  to  carry  on 
their  subversive  propaganda,  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  other  activities,  according 
to  their  master  plan  of  world  domination. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  comment 
over  radio  station  WGN,  Chicago,  on 
"fronts"  elsewhere  in  the  world  where  we 
need  to  be  alert,  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
our  f>olicies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
cerpts of  the  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 
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There  beln^  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
WiLET    Warns    Against    CoMinniTsrr    Divn- 

sioNART  Tactics  Ovxx  U-a  Plight  To  Start 

Trouble  Elsewhxrx  in   thz  World 
(Excerpts   of   address  prepared  for   delivery 

by  Senator  Alexander  Wilxt,  Republican, 

of   Wisconsin,   senior    Republican,   Senate 

Foreign   Relations   Committee,   over  radio 

station  WON,  ClUcago) 

The  world  today  Is  experiencing  cross- 
winds  c*  differing  national  policy,  cultural, 
economic,  and  Ideological  systems. 

In  a  complex  age,  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  mvut  attempt  not  only  to  And 
our  way.  but  also  to  act  as  a  leader  In 
promoting  peace  and  stability  on  the  globe. 

As  we  are  well  aware,  the  new  Communist 
"hard  line" — demonstrated  by  Khrushchev  at 
Paris,  and  Oromyko  at  the  United  Nations — 
has  Increased  tensions  and  fears  of  war  In 
the    world. 

As  President  Eisenhower  stated  upon  his 
homecoming.  "We  can  be  watchful  for  more 
Irritations,  possibly  other  Incidents  that  can 
be  more  than  annoying — sometimes  creating 
real  problems." 

However,  the  "hot  air"  Is  just  about  gone 
from  the  propaganda  balloon  floated  over  the 
U-2    flight    by    the    Soviet   Union. 

The  hullabaloo  at  Paris  and  at  the  U.N., 
of  course.  Is  just  part  and  parcel  of  the  over- 
all Communist  master  plan  for  global 
troublemaklng  and  carrying  out  its  aims  of 
world  domination. 

However,  the  Conununists — you  can  bet 
your  boots — are  not  focusing  entirely  on  the 
U-2  Incident.  Prom  past  experience,  we  can 
expect  that  they  are  busy  as  laeehlves  in 
other  countries  around  the  world  with 
espionage,  subversion,  spying,  and  other  ne- 
farious activities. 

PartlcxUarly,  Communist  aggression  by 
propaganda  continues  to  violate — In  spirit,  as 
well  as  In  letter — a  climate  of  peace  In 
which  nations  deserve  the  right  to  live  to- 
gether on  the  globe  and  seek  self-determined 
destinies. 

Consequently,  we  must  not  be  diverted 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev's  attempt  to  make  a 
nu>untaln  out  of  a  molehill  on  the  U-2  flight, 
and  thus  divert,  to  a  large  degree,  the  at- 
tention of  the  world.  Instead,  we  must  lie 
alert  to  the  fact  that  communism  is  "on  the 
go"  elsewhere  around  the  globe. 

REVIEW    or    GLOBAL    CHALLENGE 

Briefly,  now.  let's  Uke  a  quick  look  at  the 
upcoming  challenges  and  review  all  poc- 
sible  free  world  efforts  to  cope  with  them. 
The  topics  will  Include:  "The  Status  of 
NATO";  "Coping  With  Special  Economic 
Problems  Among  European  Countries,  In- 
cluding the  So-Called  Inner  Six  and  Outer 
Seven";  "Further  Improving  Inter- American 
Relations";  "Outlook  for  Reduction  of  Arma- 
ments"; "U.S.  Attitude  Toward  the  Newly 
Emerging  Nations";  and  "Other  Aspects  of 
the  International  Scene." 

communist  "tough  line"  STRENGTHINS  NATO 

First  of  all,  let's  take  a  look  at  NATO. 

Fortimately,  the  revival  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's "tough  line"  at  Paris — although  a 
threat  to  peace — had  the  positive  effect  of 
strengthening  the  compact  of  NATO  nations. 

The  task  now  is  to  assure  that  this  "closing 
ranks"  In  the  face  of  danger— is  accom- 
plished not  just  in  word,  but  in  reality. 

What  needs  to  be  done? 

Among  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished  are 
the  following: 

1.  More  strongly  welding  together  the 
NATO  nations  In  the  face  of  danger  through 
Improved  channels  for  multilateral  consulta- 
tions on  challenges  confronting  NATO; 


2.  :  Equipping  this  "free  world  shield"  with 
the  I  loet  modem  weapons  system  neceaaory 
as  a  ( leterrent  to  aggression; 

3.  :»romotlng  greater  "identity  of  Inter- 
ests" In  cultural  and  social — as  well  as  eco- 
noml :,  military,  and  political  fields;  and 

4.  llnally,  keeping  the  respective  govern- 
ments and  their  peoples  alert  to  the  reality 
that  he  struggle  against  conununlsm  will  be 
a  long-range — not  a  short-range  battle. 

SPECIAL  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  INNKR  SIX  AND 
OXTTER   SEVEN 

Wllhin  NATO,  there  are,  of  course,  special 
econduic    problems.     These    relate    to    the 
tariff,  and  other  problems  arising  out 
development  of   the   European  Eco- 
Communlty  (the  so-called  Inner  Six) 
signatory  countries  of  the  European 
Trade    Area    Convention     (the    Outer 
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this  time,  the  governments  of  these  na- 
are  assembling  detailed,  factual  Infor- 
matl4n  relating  to  problems,  as  well  as  their 
solution. 

the  United  States  has  supported 
development  of  the  European  Commu- 
3f  nations,  both  for  political  and  eco- 
reasons. 

we  have  also  encouraged  them  to 
adopt  liberal,  low-tariff  policies  toward  the 
Unit*  d  States  and  other  nonmember  nations. 
We  do  not.  In  effect,  want  discrimination 
agalqst  U.S.  goods. 

however,   the   creating   of   strong 

free  economic  and  political  blocs, 

,  will  help  to  counterbalance  the  mon- 

Communlst    bloc — directed    by,   and 

contijoUed  from,  Moscow — aimed  at  solidify- 

e:onomlc.  p>olitical.  military,  social,  and 

Itiiral  interests  of  Eastern  European   na- 
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I  MDK  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  WORLD  ARMAMENTS 

turning    to    another    international 

m:   What  is  the  outlook  for  realistic, 

agreements  for  reducing  arma- 

I  understand  it,   the  Communists  are 
willing  to  proceed  with  the    10-nation 

at   Geneva,   Switzerland, 
the  light  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  belliger- 
it  Paris,  however,  there  is  serious  doubt 
whether  good  faith  agreements — safe- 
of  course — can  be  obtained  at  all. 
practice,  we  find  that  the  Communists 
ip  service  to  the  cause,  yet  ceaselessly 
to  blockade  every  effort  to  reach  any 
agreements, 
purpose  of  reduction   of  armaments. 
.  would  be : 

lessen  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear- 
Wfir  that  would  destroy  vast  portions 
earth; 

reduce      nuclear      testing      which 

ns    to    further    contaminate    the    air 

a    dangerous    degree    of    radioactivity; 
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■:Tie    world    suffers    from    the    need    for 

these    vast   manpower,    brainpower, 

tional  resources  now  going  into  arma- 

to  production  of  the  good  things  of 

provide    better    standards   of    living. 

ate  poverty,  starvation.  Illiteracy,  and 

humanitarian  purposes. 

Sighlficantly,  however.  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in 

a  spetch  delivered  shortly  after  his  visit  to 

the  U  nited  States,  said : 

"Ws  must  flght  resolutely  and  consistently 
for  ojr  ideas,  for  our  way  of  life,  for  our 
socialist  system.  •  •  •  We  consider  that 
this  itruggle  should  be  economic,  political, 
and  Ideological,  but  not  a  military  one." 

Coisequently,  the  Soviets  continue  to  at- 
temp:  to  pursue  their  goals  through  diplo- 
macy trade,  economic  aid,  and  international 
sub  vision. 

ret.  however.  It  Is  not  possible  to  assess 
the  new   hard   line  displayed   by   Mr. 
Khrushchev  at  Paris  will  mean  in  terms  of 


efforts  at  "m.ssUe-power  politics"  or  black- 
mall  threats.  In  essence,  however,  the  pri- 
mary objective  still  remains — for  the  Com- 
munists, at  least — as  formulated  by  Lenin 
many  years  ago:  "Who  will  vanquish  whom?" 

In  coping  with  the  Communist  challenge, 
a  major  task — and  that  of  our  allies — Is  to 
maintain  sufBcient  military  strength  to  deter 
the  Communist  bloc  from  moving  the  Com- 
munist-freedom struggle  Into  the  military 
arena;  or  even  successfully  employing  threats 
of  military  force. 

Second  only  to  this,  however,  we  must 
preserve  and  strengthen  our  economic  and. 
in  cooperation  with  our  allies,  our  Interna- 
tional economic  position.  A  strong  economy 
is  the  keystone  to  our  own  strength  and  our 
ability  to  play  our  necessary  role  in  world 
affairs. 

Recognizing  that  peace  must  be  estab- 
lished around  the  conference  table — not  on 
the  battlefield — we  must  of  course  continue 
diligently,  relentlessly,  and  in  a  dedicated 
way.  to  find  a  reasonable  solution  to  East- 
West  differences. 

If  we  had  our  way,  we  would  like  to  beat 
our  swords  into  plowshares,  to  channel  great 
resources,  skill,  and  human  Ingenuity  of  our 
country  and  the  world  Into  farm' machinery. 
hospitals,  homes,  schools,  roads,  food  for  the 
hungry,  books  and  teachers  for  the  millions 
in  the  world  who  cannot  read  or  write;  more 
electric  and  atomic  power  for  factories, 
homes,  and  farms,  and  other  goods  of  peace. 

IMPROVING       UNITED       STATES-LATIN       AMERICAN 
RELATIONS 

In  further  reviewing  our  relations  with 
otlier  countries  of  the  world,  we  cannot — 
iind  must  not — ignore  the  need  for  continued 
efforts  to  improve  contacts  with  the  friendly 
countries  of  Latin  America. 

Currently,  the  Communists  are  attempting 
to  make  Inroads  Into  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere through  trade  routes;  cultural  ex- 
changes; planting  Communist  troublemakers 
to  capitalize  upon  economic  difllcultles  con- 
fronting these  nations;  and  other  devious 
tactics. 

Now,  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  further 
improve  inter-American  relations? 

These  Include,  I  believe,  the  following: 

A  greater  effort  to  provide  technical  and 
administrative  assistance  to  needy  areas  now 
striving  for  greater  development  and  prog- 
ress; 

Encouraging  stability  to  attract  more  U.S. 
private  Investment*  In  these  countries — 
where  there  Is  an  ever-growing  need  for  de- 
velopment and  Improvements. 

Encouraging  private  business  engaged  In 
commerce,  trade,  manufacturing,  mining,  or 
other  fields,  to  carry  on  more  enlightened 
public  relations  programs  among  private 
citizens  of  Latin  America; 

And  finally,  continue  to  explore,  better 
utilize,  and,  as  appropriate.  Increase  support 
for,  international  lending  Institutions,  re- 
gional proposals  for  common  markets,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  help  solve  the 
economic  problems  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

ROLE    OF    NEWLY    EMERGING    NATIONS    IN    WORLD 
AFTAIBS 

Now.  turning  to  a  new  aspect  of  interna- 
tional relations:  Let's  take  a  hard  look  at 
US.  policy  relating  to  the  newly  emerging 
nations  of  the  world. 

Today,  the  globe  is  in  ferment — politically, 
economically,  socially,  and  spiritually. 

In  Africa  and  Asia  particularly,  nations 
and  peoples  are  striving  for  Independence 
and  for  a  right  to  seek,  under  self-deter- 
mined forms  of  government,  their  destinies. 

Why  are  these  newly  emerging  nations 
significant?  For  this  reason:  Representing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and  vast  land 
and  natural  resources,  these  nations — if  war 
can  b«   averted — may  contribute   to   deter- 
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mining  the  "balance  of  power"  In  the  world 
lor  the  years  ahead. 

As  a  leader,  the  United  States,  I  believe, 
must  play  a  significant  role  In  assisting  and, 
its  possible,  guiding  these  nations  to  their 
appropriate  role  In  world  affairs.  The  ob- 
jectives of  such  efforts  Include: 

1.  Recognizing  th«  Inherent  rights  of 
people  and  nations  to  attain  a  self-deter- 
mined destiny; 

2  Eliminating  breeding  places  of  unrest 
and  Instability  which  nations — "under  the 
thumb"  of  other  countries — will  continue 
to  be;  as  well,  such  dominated  countries — 
literally  seething  for  independence,  are 
major  targets  also  for  Conununlst  activity; 
and 


3.  The  millions  of  people  and  their  re- 
sources, If  developed  fully,  can  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  world  betterment. 

Consequently,  an  enlightened  policy 
toward  these  newly  emerging  natioiiB  ac- 
tually is  not  only  humanitarian,  but  in  our 
own  self-interest,  as  well  as  eeaential  for  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  world  f<x"  the 
future. 

CONCLUSION 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  look  at  the  world 
scene. 

In  times  past,  the  needs  for  you  and  me — 
as  citlaens  In  the  hinterlands  of  America — 
to  be  concerned  with  these  global  chal- 
lenges— would  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 


Today,  however,  what  happens  in  Paris, 
at  the  United  Nations — yes,  at  such  far-off 
places  as  Indonesia,  India,  China  and  else- 
where— affects  our  security,  taxes,  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country,  the  outlook  for  our 
future. 

As  citizens  of  a  leading  nation  in  the 
world,  theref(»-e,  you  and  I  have  a  special 
responsibility,  not  only  for  being  informed 
on.  but  also  for  attempting  to  construc- 
tively deal  with,  challenges  In  our  local  com- 
munities, of  a  national  scope,  and  on  the 
world  scene. 

Now,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss these  national  and  international  prob- 
lems and  challenges  with  you. 


SENATE 

Wkdnksoay,  Jine  1,  liKR) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father.  God.  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  inward  voice  which  ever  and  again 
calls  us  away  from  the  clamor  and  dusty 
.strife  of  confusing  days  to  the  quiet  clois- 
ters of  the  eternal,  where  we  may  gaze 
through  windows  of  faith  and  be 
strengthened  by  the  far  look. 

Enable  Thy  servants  here,  upon  whose 
judgments  rest  solemn  responsibilities 
of  public  welfare,  to  bear  the  fret  of  care, 
the  sting  of  criticism,  the  drudgery  of  un- 
applauded  toil,  and  to  follow  the  truth 
as  they  see  it,  wherever  it  may  lead. 

May  the  highest  truth  illumine  the 
nearest  duty,  and  may  our  highest  aspi- 
rations transfigure  the  humblest  task. 

While  time  remains,  help  us  to  strike 
our  blow  for  freedom  in  the  global  bat- 
tle now  raging,  and  to  keep  to  the  end 
of  our  brief  day  the  unbroken  vigil  of 
the  inner  light,  so  as  to  leave  the  world 
better  for  our  sojourn  in  it. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfttld,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
May  31,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uruted  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  MUler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  May  29.  1960.  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  act  (S.  2779) 
relating  to  the  election  under  section 
1372  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ckxie  of 
1954  by  the  Augusta  Furniture  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Staunton.  Va. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sulxnitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DURING 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual  morn- 
ing hour.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  connection  therewith  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixli).  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  cwn- 
mittees  and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Donable  Prop- 
erty, of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  what  the  schedule  is  for  to- 
day and — if  he  knows — what  it  might  be 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
question  of  the  minority  leader,  let  me 
say  it  is  anticipated  that  the  legislation 
which  will  follow  the  unfinished  business, 
which  is  House  bill  10087,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  foreign  tax  credit,  will  be  Calendar 
No.  1417,  House  bill  7681,  to  enact  provi- 
sions of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1959  with  certain  amendments;  Calendar 
No.  1438.  Senate  biU  2583.  to  authorize 
the  head  of  any  executive  agency  to  re- 
imburse owners  and  tenants  of  lands  ac- 
quired for  projects  or  activities  under  his 
jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses, 


and  for  other  purposes;  Calendar  No. 
1453,  Senate  bill  3018,  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad- 
vances on  Government  insured  ship 
mortgages;  Calendar  No.  1469,  S^iate 
bill  2998.  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years;  and  Calen- 
dar No.  1477.  Senate  bill  2584,  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  construction  differential  subsidy 
imder  such  title. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  may 
be  one  or  two  yea-and-nay  votes  on  the 
unfinished  business;  and  I  suggest  that 
the  Senate  be  on  notice  in  regard  to  that 
possibility. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  for  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes,  for  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire further  of  the  acting  majority 
leader  whether  any  action  is  proposed 
on  the  House  bill,  now  on  the  desk,  deal- 
ing with  school  construction. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  only  state 
that  it  Is  my  belief  that  imofBcial  meet- 
ings have  been  going  on,  in  an  effort  to 
see  about  the  possibility  of  a  conference, 
and  that  nothing  will  be  done,  in  my 
opinion,  until  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Hill]  returns  to  the  floor  and 
makes  known  his  views. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  further  in- 
quiry: Can  the  acting  majority  leader 
indicate  when  there  is  likely  to  be  action 
on  the  wheat  bill,  reported  from  the 
Committed  on  Agriculture  and  Fwestry, 
and  presently  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  I 
could  give  any  assurance  whatever  at 
this  time;  but  it  would  be  my  belief  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  that  bill  would  be 
brought  up  this  week. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  see. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  I  cannot  say 
so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  other 
measures  I  have  listed  for  possible  con- 
sideration. I  wish  to  state  to  the  minori- 
ty leader  that  the  Senate  will  also  give 
consideration  to  Calendar  No.  1163.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  170,  to  authorize 
the  participation  in  an  international 
convention  of  representative  citliens 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  communication  and 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PBOP06XD   AlCZin>KKI«TS  TO  THX   BTTDCrT,    1961. 
rOB     LXOISLATIVZ     BKANCH,     JWlCUMt,     AND 

VABions    Dkpaktmkmts    or    the    Txxcvnvr 

Brakch  (8.  Doc.  No.  106) 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amendments 
to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  In- 
volving net  Increases  In  the  amount  of 
$17,039300  for  the  legislative  branch,  the 
judiciary,  and  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Ctommlttee  on  Appropriations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 
BxpoBT  ON  CoMPrrmvK  Effects  or  DxrzNsz 

Peodxtctiok  Act  Pbogeams  on  Molybdenum 

industbt 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pvirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study 
of  the  competitive  effects  of  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  programs  on  the  molybdenum 
industry,  as  of  May  9,  1960  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

TRANSFxa  TO  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment   Land    Agenct    Title    to    Cebtain 

Real  Pbopkstt 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authoriae  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
to  transfer  from  the  United  States  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  title  to  certain  real  property  in  said 
District  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Bepobt   on   Examination   or   Economic   and 

Technical       Assistance       Program       fob 

Brazil 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gc^neral 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  examination 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Brazil.  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  Department  of  State,  nscal 
years  1955-59  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Special    Defense    Financing    Program    for 
Prance 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Washington, 
DC.  relating  to  the  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  on  ex- 
amination of  special  defense  financing  pro- 
gram for  Prance,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  February  10,  1958,  and  reporting  that  the 
United  States  and  French  representatives 
had  reached  a  final  settlement  on  the  pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Fort  Sitmner  Irrigation  District. 
Port  Sumner  Project,  New  Mexico 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  relating 
to  partial  deferment  of  the  February  1,  1961, 
construction  payment  due  the  United  States 
from  the  Fort  Sumner  Irrigation  District. 
Port  Sumner  project.  New  Mexico;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Administration  or  Fishery  Loan  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  facilitate  administration 
of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established  by 
section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Report  on  Tobt  Claims  Paid  by  Post 

OmcE  Dkpabtment 
letter  from  the  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen- 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
lort   claims   paid   by    that   Department, 
the    fiscal    year    1969    (with    an    ac- 
rcport);    to  the  Committee  on 
judiciary. 
Public  Health  Service  Organization 
Amendments  or  1960 
letter   from  the  Secretary.  Department 
of   iealth.    Education,   and    Welfare,    trans- 
mitting a   draft   of  proposed   legislation   to 
_  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
greater  flexibility   in   the  organization 
e  Service,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
and  Public  Welfare. 
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Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
;ral  Services  AdminlstraUon,  Waahlng- 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
rt  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
list  of  papers  and  documents  on  the 
of  several  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  which  are  not  needed  in 
conduct  of  business  and  have  no  per- 
marent  value  or  historical  Interest,  and  re- 
qua  ting  action  looking  to  their  disposition 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Papfrs  in  the  Executive  Departments. 


(with 
Sele:t 


VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr. 
of   South   Carolina   and   Mr. 
members  of  the  committee  on 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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ance  program  shall  not  reduce  any  payments 
from  the  program  of  old-age  assistance,  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  transmitted  without  delay 
to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  each  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
of  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  delegation 
In  the  U.S.  Congress. 

"O.    Thos.    Jewell, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
"Al  Ctevch, 
■Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  NaUonal  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Management,  New  York, 
N  Y .  relating  to  Government  economy;  to 
the  Comlttee  on  Appropriations 

Petition  signed  by  Alexander  KamCalln, 
and  sundry  other  citizens  of  Russian  descent. 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recommending  cer- 
tain amendments  to  Public  Law  86  90,  re- 
lating to  the  Week  of  Subjugated  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicited : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  pinance: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  14 
'Vhereas  it  is  the  understanding  of  this 
leg!  ilature  that  the  present  practice  In  deter- 
mlElng  need  of  old-age-assistance  clients  in 
Louisiana  and  other  States  is  to  Include  In 
the  budgeted  Income  of  each  old-age-asslst- 
anc !  recipient  all  benefits  available  to  the 
clle  It  from  the  program  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vive rs  Insurance,  even  If  the  client  chooses 
not  to  claim  these  benefits;  and 

Vhereas  the  effect  of  this  practice  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  grant  which  the 
old  age-assistance  recipient  can  receive  from 
the  welfare  program;  and 

Vhereas  the  monthly  financial  needs  of 
the  welfare  clients  for  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
medical  care  and  other  requirements  are 
oft(  n  greateruoder  the  current  cost  of  living 
thaa  the  actual  amount  of  the  grant  received 
by  the  client  from  the  old-age  assistance 
pro  ;ram;  and 

^Vhereas  any  benefits  which  the  client  is 
eligible  to  receive  from  old-age  and  survivors 
Ins  irance  would  greatly  aid  In  meeting  the 
toti  il  needs  of  aged  persons  who  have  earned 
beteflts  under  this  program:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
,,ouisiana  (the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
ives thereof  concurring),  That  the 
ess  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  re- 
urged  and  requested  to  take  such 
as  are  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to 
Ide  that  persons  who  are  eligible  for 
form  both  old-age  assistance  and 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  shall  receive 
payment  from  each  program,  that  any 
received  from  one  shall  not  de- 
the  full  amount  to  be  received  from 
other,  and  especially  that  payments  re- 
celfed  from  the  old-age  and  survivors  lns\ir- 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP  WORKERS  OVER 
40  YEARS  OF  AGE^— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
waged  a  campaign  for  many  years,  in- 
cludinR  the  introduction  of  proposed  leg- 
islation, to  eliminate  job  discrimination 
against  those  who  are  over  45,  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  note  that  this  matter  has 
now  had  the  attention  of  the  General 
Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 
which,  meeting  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  on 
June  3,  1959.  adopted  an  eloquent  resolu- 
tion against  this  practice  which  is  a  very 
serious  danger  to  the  usefulness  of  our 
citizens  and  the  productive  effort  of  the 
United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  on  Employment  or  Workees 
Over  40  Adopted  by  th«  Oenekal  Board. 
THE  National  Council  or  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  Seattle.  Wash  , 
June  3.   1959 

Whereas  there  is  apparent  a  growing  tend- 
ency in  business,  commerce,  industry  and  the 
professions  (Including  the  ministry i  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  employment  of  persons 
over  40  and  under  retirement  age.  and 

Whereas  the  advance  of  technology,  In 
displacing  workers,  has  made  this  problem 
more  acute,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
ha.s  heretofore  stated  Its  conviction,  both  1 1 ) 
"that  every  able-bodied  adult  has  an  obliga- 
tion and  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  community  through  work,"  and  (2)  "it  is 
A  clear  Christian  responsibility  to  work 
against  those  special  forms  of  economic  in- 
justice that  are  expressed  through  racial  and 
other  group  discrimination"  (Christian  Prin- 
ciples and  Assumptions  for  Economic  Life, 
Sept    15.  1954)  :  Belt 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  views  with  grave  concern  the  trend 
toward  the  underutlUzation  of  the  growing 
segment  of  our  manpower  resources  between 
the  age  of  40  and  retirement;  and  earnestly 
vurges  the  churches,  our  business  leaders,  and 
other  employers,  including  National,  State, 
and  local  governments,  to  reexamine  their 
employment  practices  In  this  regard; 

That  Information  be  obtained  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
USA  and  made  available  to  such  employers 
regarding  the  results  of  research  and  expert- 
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ence.  In  the  light  of  Christian  principles.  In 
regard  to :  ( 1 )  the  f ulier  ajoA  moi-e  productive 
use  of  the  increasing  segment  of  our  man- 
power resources  represented  by  older  work- 
ers, and  (2)  practices  which  have  developed, 
particularly  in  relation  to  pension  funds  or 
social  security,  which  operate  to  discourage 
employment  of  workers  In  the  higher  age 
brackets:  and 

That  the  church  groups  and  church  people 
give  support  to  responsible  organizations  as 
well  as  to  legislative  or  other  programs  which 
discourage  arbitrary  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment based  on  age  between  40  years  and 
retirement,  and  also  encourage  Intelligent 
use  of  all  the  capacities  of  our  senior  cillEens. 


(2)  That   we   again  propose   that  Imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  by  an  objecUre  piutolic 

commlEslon  to  study  the  hospltal-f.aclllUes 
problems  In  the  light  of  current  comiitlons, 
and  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  career  In- 
terests of  the  employees  and  the  needs  of 
the  community; 

(3)  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  ail  Interested  parties  and  to  the  press. 

Bnx  MiRENfiorF. 


FREEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
12th  Biennial  International  Convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Eto4>loyees.  at 
Washington,  D.C..  relating  to  the  trans- 
fer of  Preedmen's  Hospital. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Passed  ft  12ih  BncNNiAi  In-tkr- 

NATIONAL     COWVEWTlOlf     OF     THC     AvrP.irAN 

Fesxration  or  State,  County  A^D  Munic- 
ipal Emplotexs 

Whereas  the  American  Fw!  r  ition  of 
State,  County  and  MonlcipaJ  Empj>y^es  h«is 
always  led  the  flght  to  promote  'the  merit 
system  and  protect  the  civil  service  status  of 
career  employees;  and 

WTiereas  Preedmen's  Hospital  has  been  a 
Government  Institution  serving  the  people 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  for  decades;   and 

Wherecu  the  employees  have,  during  this 
period,  rendered  faithful  service — many  of 
them  for  20  years  or  more — under  the  clvU 
service  system;  and 

Whereas  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Health.  Editcation.  and  Welfare 
to  transfer  Preedmen's  Hospital  from  the 
Department  of  HEW  to  Howard  University 
is  at  present  subject  to  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
transfer,  the  employees  will  lose  most  of  the 
essential  Job  rights  and  security  they  now 
enjoy  (the  proposed  transfer  would  per- 
mit the  wholesale  elimination  of  existing 
Jobs) ;  and 

Whereas  the  transfer  of  the  hospital  under 
the  proposed  condiUons  will  create  chaotic 
conditions  which  may  JeopardlEe  health 
services  In   the   opinmunUy;    and 

Whereas  the  decision  to  Uansfer  the  hos- 
pital was  based  Sipon  an  Incomplete  and  now 
outdated  commission  report;   and 

Whereas  the  finding  of  a  more  recent  and 
comprehensive  analysis  of  health  facilities 
In  Washington,  DC,  raises  In  our  opinion, 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  pro- 
posed transfer;    and 

Whereas  Local  No.  1.  APSCME,  AFL-CIO 
has  proposed  constructive  alternatives  to 
the  proposed  transfer;    and 

Whereas  the  international  office  of 
APSCME  and  its  local  affiliates  have  effec- 
tively supported  local  1  in  Its  successful 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  clvU  service  rights  of 
the  Preedmen's  employees:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved.  (1)  That  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State,  County,  and  Mtmlclpal  Em- 
ployees and  its  affiliates  exert  every  effort  to 
defeat  the  bill  S.  86361  proposing  the  trans- 
fer of  Preedmen's  Hospital,  these  efforts  to 
Include  representation  to  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government; 


RESOLUTION  OP  MEDICAL  SOCIETY 
OP  ALLEGANY  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  Allegany  County, 
N.Y..  in  opposition  to  the  Forand  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Forand  bill  Is  discriminatory 
In  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  seg- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  burden  of 
expense  is  levied  on  all  the  people;  and 

Whereas  the  Forand  bill  Is  discriminatory 
in  that  it  has  ferreted  out  only  a  single 
profession;  namely,  the  medical  profession, 
to  shackle  with  the  bonds  of  socialization; 
and 

Whereas  it  is  discriminatory  within  the 
profession  in  that  It  affords  for  surgical  fees 
and  not  medical  fees  and  the  medical  pro- 
fession Is  aware  that  most  of  the  prolonged 
hospitalization  among  the  aged  is  for  med- 
ical diseases;  and 

Whereas  it  is  contrary  to  our  basic  free- 
doms and  economic  system  of  free  «iter- 
prise:  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  has  a  political 
fragrance  and  is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of 
oiu-  patients: 

Resolved,  That  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  Allegany  goes  on  record  as  being 
grossly  opposed  to  the  Forand  bill. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

8.  338S.  A  biU  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Kept.  No.  1495). 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  amendments: 

H.R.  4595.  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  Ubrary  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1496). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with- 
out amendment: 

H.R.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-«26  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ments (Bept.  No.  1497). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUTLER: 

S.  3613.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  T.  B.  Mackle; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  so  as  to  treat  as  charitable 
contributions  certain  amounts  paid  by  tax- 
payers in  maintaining  elementary  or  hi^ 
school  students,  including  but  not  limited 
to  foreign  and  Indian  students,  in  their 
homes  as  members  of  their  households  under 
programs  sponsored  by  charitable,  etc.,  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  3615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  FREAR  (by  request) : 

S.  3616.  A  bUl  to  deny  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  suits  on  claims  arising  out  of 
the  negligent  operation  of  vehicles  owned  or 
controlled  by  it  and  operated  by  its  employees 
in  the  performance  of  their  oSctal  duties, 
the  defense  of  governmental  immunity,  to 
relieve  such  employees  of  liability  in  such 
cases  to  third  persons,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

ByMr.ALLOTT: 

S.  8617.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  oonvey  certain  lands  to  Purvis  C. 
Vickers,  Robert  I.  Vickers,  Jos.  M.  Vickers, 
a  copartnership  doing  business  as  Vickers 
Bros.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.J.  Res.  199.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  fourth  Friday  in  September  of  every 
year  as  American  Indian  Day;  to  Vkie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

( See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he  in- 
troduced the  aiwve  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy : 

Loren  Keith  Olson,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Oommis- 
ston. 


RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  329) ;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  is  hereby  authOTized  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate, during  the  Elghty-sUth  Congress, 
tl0,000.  In  addition  to  the  amoxmt,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  specified  In  section  134 1 a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  ap- 
proved August  2,  1946. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkb],  I  mtroduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  the  President  to  de- 
clare the  fourth  Friday  in  September  in 
each  year  to  be  American  Indian  Day, 
entitling  the  public  to  observe  the  day 
with  apprc^riate  ceremonies.  Although 
a  few  States  recognise  an  Indian  Day. 
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usually  late  in  September  when  Indian 
harveat  festivals  are  tradltlwially  held, 
the  sxiggestion  that  it  be  proclaimed  na- 
Uonally  originated  with  a  7-year-old 
schoolgirl   living    in   Jackson    Heights, 

N.Y. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  we  have  a 
rather  large  number  of  Indian  tribes 
in  New  York,  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  parts  of  the  State,  as  well  as  on 

Long  Island.  ,,  ,  w* 

Lynn  Michaelson.  of  Jackson  Heights, 
Queens,  who  is  7  Vears  old.  wrote  to  me 
earlier  this  year.  I  believe  her  action 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  children 
to  communicate  with  their  legislators. 
She  said: 

We  should  have  Indian  Day  because  we 
shouldn't  forget  the  poor  Indian  who  used 
to  live  on  this  land.  We  have  Columbus 
Day  and  Washington's  Birthday  and  even 
Mother's  Day.  Why  don't  we  honM'  the 
Indians  because  we  took  their  land  away. 

I  sent  Lynn's  letter  to  the  White 
House,  and  in  acknowledging  it  the 
President's  administrative  assistant 
pointed  out  that  all  50  State  legislatures 
would  have  to  act  before  Indian  Day 
could  become  a  national  holiday,  as  Lynn 
Therefore,  to  give  such  action 
and  provide  a  single  day  upon 
which  to  concentrate,  I  am  introducing 
this  joint  resolution  calling  for  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  of  American  Indian 
Day  annually  so  that  States  may  take 
appropriate  action  at  some  time. 

I  am  delighted  that  public  school  chil- 
dren at  a  very  early  age  are  learning 
the  history  of  this  country  and  realizing 
that  an  integral  part  of  our  national 
heritage  stems  from  the  original  Amer- 
ican— the  American  Indian.  An  Indian 
tribe  gave  its  name  to  the  island  site 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  New 
York,  when  the  Manhattan  Indians  in 
the  classic  real  estate  deal  of  all  time 
traded  their  land  to  Peter  Minuit  and 
his  Dutch  settlers  for  60  guilders  worth 
of  trading  goods — or  about  $24  worth — 
in  1626.  There  is  probably  no  area  in 
New  York  State  without  one  or  more 
communities  bearing  Indian  names  since 
to  this  day  we  are  the  home  of  30,000 
Indians.  The  Iroquois  Confederation's 
strength  is  centered  upstate  where  eight 
reservations  belong  to  the  six  nations 
including  the  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Mo- 
hawk. Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  Tuscarora. 
Hundreds  of  Shinnecocks  belonging  to 
the  mighty  Algonquin  group  are  living 
on  Long  Island. 

The  steady  retreat  westward  of  the 
great  Indian  tribes  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  climatic  battles  ending  in 
the  inevitable  defeat  were  the  prelude 
to  a  period  of  misery  and  misf ortime  for  • 
the  American  Indian  which  was  unde- 
served. With  the  aid  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  aid  from  the  States 
along  with  the  efforts  of  the  Indians 
themselves,  this  unhappy  chapter  is 
coming  to  a  close.  In  1924  Indians  were 
finally  declared  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  not  until  1956  did  the  last 
State  abolish  its  law  restricting  their 
right  to  vote  although  it  had  not  been 
enforced  in  recent  years.  However,  the 
American  Indian  shares  with  many  Ne- 
gro citizens  problems  of  discrimination 


whl::h  unfairly  limit  him  in  his  oppor- 
tun  ty  fOT  educatlcHial  advancement  and 
em]  lojonait. 

1  lus,  the  fight  for  civil  rights  in  our 
cou  itry  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
urgjncy  to  our  Indian  citizens.  It  is 
my  iiotte  that  the  annual  national  cele- 
bra  ion  of  American  Indian  Day  will 
hel  >  focus  the  public's  attention  on  the 
cul  ural,  social  and  educational  growth 
of  he  American  Indian  as  a  respected 
me  nber  of  modem  society.  The  solici- 
tud  B  toward  this  covmtry's  earliest  in- 
halitants  felt  by  the  little  New  York 
schx>lgirl  who  suggested  a  national  In- 
dia i  Day  should  be  shared  by  more  of 
us. 

la  selecting  a  date  appropriate  for 
Am  erican  Indian  Day  various  Indian  or- 
gai  lizations  were  consulted  including  the 
Na  ional  Congress  of  American  Indians 
an<  consideration  was  given  to  when  In- 
dia a  Day  is  presently  observed  by  several 
Sts  tes.  In  her  letter,  Lynn  Michaelson 
ha< .  asked  that  it  fall  during  the  school 
wei  k  and  suggested  a  date  in  April. 
HoRrever,  late  September  is  the  time 
wh^n  many  tribes  hold  festivals  thank- 
ing the  Great  Spirit  for  the  provisions 
he  pas  sent  them  at  harvest,  and  there- 
for; the  fourth  Friday  in  September  is 
earmarked  in  my  resolution  for  the  na- 
tioial  observance  of  American  Indian 
Da  r.  I  hope  that  all  the  public  schools, 
inc  .uding  Lynn's  school,  will  play  a  very 
active  part  in  celebrating  American  In- 
die a  Day  and  I  think  we  can  safely  an- 
tic pate  that  the  ceremonies  staged  by 
th<  students  will  be  in  sharp  contrast  to 
th<  noimal  routine  of  classwork. 

]  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  may  remain  at  the  desk  until 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Monday 
ne::t  for  additional  cosponsors;  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred;  and  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
pa:  t  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resjlution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection. 
th<  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Re  ;ord,  and  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

"he  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  199)  to 
est  iblish  the  fourth  Friday  in  September 
of  every  year  as  American  Indian  Day, 
int-oduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Goldwater),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
mit tee  on  the  Judiciai-y,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

V  'hereas  the  Amertcan  Indian  Is  the  orig- 
Ina  Amerloan  and  has  resided  on  this  con- 
tini  nt  since  time  Immemorial;   and 

Vhereas  he  has  made  an  indelible  imprint 
on  Dur  national  character  and  culture,  and 
hlslory  is  replete  with  names  and  deeds  of 
maiy  outstanding  American  Indians  who 
havB  contributed  immeasurably  to  our  way 
of  Ife,  our  moral  standards,  and  our  love 
of  nature;  and 

Vhereas  Indian  woods  and  water  lore,  arts 
and  handicraft  are  basic  in  the  manuals  of 
the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Plre  Girls, 
and  the  many  other  American  patriotlsm- 
btlldlng  youth  groups,  while  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts, young  and  old,  all  over  the  world, 
rely  on  Indian  folkways  for  guidance  and 
ins])iratlon;   and 

Vhereas  the  American  Indian  has  made 
ma<le  such  other  outstanding  contributions 


to  our  American  economy  said  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  beans,  squash, 
tomatoes,  peanuts,  and  melons,  which  have 
today  become  basic  American  industries; 
and 

Whereas  a  number  of  States  celebrate  "In- 
dian Days"  in  September  when  traditional 
Indian  festivals  are  held  in  recognition  of 
the  contributions  the  American  Indian  has 
made  to  our  national  life;  and 

Whereas  the  special  reeponsibillty  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  American  In- 
dian makes  national  recognition  particularly 
fitting:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  fourth  Fri- 
day In  September  of  every  year  is  designated 
as  American  Indian  Day.  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  set- 
ting aside  that  day  as  a  public  occasion  and 
inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  that  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies 


THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATION BILL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
by  the  conferees  on  House  bill  10777.  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill. 
This  legislation  is  very  important  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
and  the  National  Guard  units. 

The  bill  contains  authorization  in  the 
amount  of  $4,504,000  for  new  construc- 
tion in  Utah.  It  includes  $266,000  for  a 
US.  Property  and  Fiscal  Office  and 
Warehouse  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Army  National  Guard  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah :  $56,000  for  a  Naval  Reserve  Elec- 
tronics Facility  at  Provo.  Utah;  $87,000 
for  community  facilities  to  be  con- 
structed at  the  Ehigway  Proving 
Grounds:  and  $4,095,000  for  a  new  air 
freight  terminal  and  maintenance  facil- 
ities to  service  the  Minuteman  missile  at 
Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Utah. 

The  most  impwrtant  item  in  the  mili- 
tary construction  bill,  insofar  as  Utah  is 
concerned,  is  the  authorization  of  $2,- 
900.000  for  construction  of  maintenance 
facilities  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  to  repair, 
overhaul,  and  periodically  inspect  the 
Minuteman.  our  Nation's  top  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile.  Originally,  the 
Hou.se  did  not  include  these  facilitie.'; 
when  it  considered  the  military  construc- 
tion bill.  Fortunately,  the  Senate  added 
the  $2.9  million  requested  by  the  Air 
Poi-ce  for  these  buildings,  which  are  vital 
to  this  phase  of  our  missile  program 
The  Senate  conferees  prevailed  in  the 
conference  committee;  so  authorization 
of  these  facilities  will  now  be  provided 
with  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  wise  planning  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  these 
Minuteman  maintenance  facilities  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1961,  rather  than  to 
delay  the  program  for  another  year,  a-s 
has  been  .suggested  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  to  have 
these  facilities  ready  and  available  on 
time,  rather  than  to  have  to  resort  to  a 
crash  program  to  complete  their  con- 
.struction    later.     If   these  maintenance 
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buildings  are  not  ready  when  needed,  it 
will  mean  that  some  Minuteman  mis- 
siles may  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
firing  line  and  deadlined  for  modifica- 
tion and  repair  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  needed.  Defense  Department  ex- 
perience with  other  missiles  and  various 
types  of  aircraft  has  clearly  indicated 
that  a  regular  and  systematic  program 
of  inspection  and  modification  must  be 
carried  out  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of 
technological  advances.  These  changes, 
improvements,  and  repairs  cannot  be 
made  if  maintenance  facilities  and  skilled 
personnel  are  not  ready  and  available 
when  the  need  arises. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis], 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  their  diligence  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  use  equal  fore- 
sight in  providing  the  necessary  funds  so 
that  construction  of  these  important 
missile-maintenance  facilities  in  Utah 
may  be  initiated  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
AT  THE  SEATO  COUNCIL  OF  MIN- 
ISTERS 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  welcoming  address  de- 
livered by  Vice  President  Nixon  at  the 
6th  SEATO  Council  of  Ministers,  at  its 
meeting  on  yesterday.  May  31.  here  in 
Washington. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  par- 
ticular passage  of  the  address  as  more 
significant  than  other  passages;  but  in 
view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the 
summit  conference  which  was  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Paris.  I  call  attention  to 
two  paragraphs  of  Vice  President  Nixon's 
address,  as  follows: 

But  even  more  Important,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  espionage  Is  only  a  symptom  of  a 
disease;  it  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause  of  world 
tension.  The  cause  is  the  threat  to  the 
I>eace  of  the  world  presented  by  the  aggres- 
sive jKJllctes  and  power  of  the  Communist 
nations.  It  was  this  cause  that  the  summit 
conference  was  designed  to  deal  with.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  must  assume  sole  responsibility 
for  blocking  discussions  which  might  have 
produced  progress  in  resolving  some  of  the 
basic  issues  which  threaten  the  peace  of 
the  w^orld. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  another  p>aragraph  which  I  think  ex- 
presses the  continuing  purposes  of  the 
President  and  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.    The  Vice  President  said : 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Nation,  diplomatic  firmness 
must  be  combined  with  military  strength 
adequate  to  deter  any  potential  aggressor. 
And  despite  our  disappointment  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  summit  meeting,  we  must  and 
shall  continue  to  explore  every  possible  ave- 
nue for  negotiating  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences we  have  with  the  Communist  nations. 
The  outcome  at  Paris  changes  our  attitude 
in  this  area  in  only  one  respect.     While  we 


do  not  rule  out  any  meeting  which  might 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace,  certainly  the 
world  will  now  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  traditional  methods  of  diplomacy  and  in 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  than  In 
the  summitry  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has 
In  the  past  Insisted. 

I  am  sure  that  not  only  Members  of  the 
Senate,  but  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  country,  will  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  very  concise  and  very  solid  and 
eloquent  speech  of  the  Vice  President  to 
our  allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Welcoming  Address  of  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard M  Nixon,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  Sixth  SEATO  Coun- 
cil or  Ministers  Meeting  Mat  31.  1960 

I  am  honored  to  extend  on  behalf  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  a  warm  welcome  to  the  dis- 
tinguished delegations  attending  this  sixth 
conference  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the 
Southefist  Asia  Treaty  Organization.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  all  the  American  people  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  your  stay  here  wUl 
be  a  pleasant  one  and  that  your  delibera- 
tions will  further  the  peaceful  purposes  to 
which  this  organization  is  dedicated. 

Nothing  could  have  more  vividly  pointed 
up  the  need  for  collective  security  organiza- 
yons  like  SEATO  than  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
conduct  at  the  Paris  summit  meeting.  Con- 
sequently. I  believe,  it  would  be  appropriate 
as  this  Conference  opens  to  consider  how 
the  developments  in  Paris  have  changed  the 
international  climate  and  what  policies  the 
free  world  in  general  and  SEATO  In  particu- 
lar should  adopt  to  meet  the  new  situation. 

No  constructive  purjKJse  would  be  served 
by  attempting  to  review  in  detail  the  events 
which  led  up  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  breaking 
up  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Khrushchev  him- 
self must  now  be  beginning  to  realize  that 
he  has  made  a  major  propaganda  blunder — 
not  only  in  shattering  the  world's  hopes  for 
progress  toward  peace  by  scuttling  the  con- 
ference, but  in  claiming  that  the  reason  for 
his  conduct  was  his  shock  at  discovering  that 
the  United  States  was  engaged  in  Intelligence 
activities  to  protect  Itself  from  surprise  at- 
tack. By  this  patent  subterfuge  he  has 
only  called  attention  again  to  the  most  in- 
sidious web  of  espionage  and  subversion  the 
world  has  ever  known — the  apparatus  main- 
tained by  the  Communist  organization  which 
he   heads. 

But  while  it  Is  proper  to  note  that  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  hands  are  not  clean  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  to  allow  the  debate  over  the 
summit  to  degenerate  into  a  sordid  squabble 
over  who  spied  on  whom  with  each  side  de- 
fending Itself  by  saying  "you're  another." 

In  the  first  place,  for  us  In  the  free  world, 
the  distasteful  business  of  gathering  intel- 
ligence In  peacetime  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice  It  is  a  matter  of  necessity  for  pro- 
tecting ourselves  against  surprise  attack. 
For  the  Communist  nations  the  use  of  es- 
pionage and  subversion  in  peacetime  has 
been  and  is  a  standard  instrument  of  con- 
quest directed  against  every  non-Commu- 
nist nation  in  the  world. 

But  even  more  important  we  must  recog- 
nize that  espionage  is  only  a  symptom  of  a 
disease;  it  is  an  effect,  not  a  cause  of  world 
tension.  The  cause  is  the  threat  to  the 
j>eace  of  the  world  presented  by  the  aggres- 
sive policies  and  power  of  the  Communist 
nations.  It  was  this  cause  that  the  sum- 
mit  conference  was  designed   to  deal  with. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  must  assume  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  blocking  discussions  which 
might  have  produced  progress  in  resolving 
some  of  the  basic  issues  which  threaten  the 
peace  of  the  world. 


Mr.  Khrushchev's  conduct  since  the  sum- 
mit has  been  somewhat  ambiguous.  His 
words  have  been  l>ellico6e.  Intemperate,  and 
illmannered.  But  his  deeds  have  been  re- 
strained. 

I  think  we  all  will  agree  that  the  conduct 
of  President  de  Gaulle.  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
mlllan  and  President  Elsenhower  both  at 
and  since  the  conference  has  been  exem- 
plary in  the  face  of  great  provocation.  To 
respond  in  kind  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's  insult- 
ing remarks  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Trading  of  insults  would  only  resxUt  In  a  war 
of  words  which  might  raise  the  temperature 
of  world  conflict  to  the  igniting  point  which 
would  set  off  nuclear  destruction. 

This  does  not.  of  course,  mean  that  re- 
treat or  appeasement  should  be  our  course. 
If  one  fact  has  become  clear  in  international 
relations  it  is  that  peace  cannot  be  pur- 
chased by  weakness  and  concessions  on  the 
part  of  free  nations.  It  does  mean  that  we 
should  be  guided  by  one  all -important  prin- 
ciple in  these  critical  years  ahead  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  differences  from  resulting  in 
war — firmness  without  belligerency. 

As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  report 
to  the  Nation,  diplomatic  firmness  must  be 
combined  with  military  strength  adequate  to 
deter  any  potential  aggressor.  And  despite 
our  disappointment  at  the  results  of  the 
summit  meeting,  we  must  and  shall  continue 
to  explore  every  possible  avenue  for  nego- 
tiating the  outstanding  differences  we  have 
with  the  Communist  nations.  The  out- 
come at  Paris  changes  our  attitude  in  this 
area  in  only  one  respect.  While  we  do  not 
rule  out  any  meeting  which  might  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  peace,  certainly  the 
world  wUl  now  have  greater  confidence  in 
the  traditional  methods  of  diplocnacy  and  In 
discussions  in  the  United  Nations  than  in  the 
summitry  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  in 
the  past  insisted. 

As  a  result  of  developments  of  these  past 
few  weeks  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
SEATO  and  other  collective  security  organi- 
zations is  of  even  greater  iijaportance  than 
it  was  before.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States  in  acting  as  host  for  the  CouncU  of 
Ministers  solemnly  renews  its  pledge  of  fi- 
delity to  SEATO  £ind  its  determination  fully 
to  carry  out  its  SEATX)  commitment. 

SEA'TO  was  formed  when  Communist  ag- 
gression was  directly  challenging  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and  other  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  when  the  unity  of  the 
non-Communist  countries  was  by  no  means 
so  clear  as  it  is  today.  In  the  6  years  of  its 
existence,  overt  Communist  aggression  has 
been  deterred.  But  probing  actions,  indi- 
rect aggression  and  subversion  have  con- 
tinued. We  need  recall  only  these  events  of 
the  past  year — the  Incidents  along  the  In- 
dian-Chinese frontiers,  the  rebellion  in  Laos 
stimulated  across  the  NchI^  Vietnamese  bor- 
der, the  continuing  Communist-Instigated 
violence  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  while  communism  has  not  changed 
materially  in  these  6  years,  the  free  countries 
of  the  area  have  gained  greatly  in  strength  at 
home  and  in  their  posture  of  preparedness 
and  solidarity. 

As  we  look  to  the  future  of  Southeast  Asia 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  reaction  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  government  to  the  de- 
velopments at  Paris.  Peiplng.  almost  unique 
among  the  capitals  of  the  world,  has  received 
the  news  of  Mr.  KhrushcheVCs  sabotage  at 
Paris  with  undisguised  satisfafction.  The 
Chinese  C<Mnmunlsts  have  long  been  openly 
disgruntled  with  even  the  appearance  of 
peaceful  Intent  by  the  Soviet  leaders.  Since 
Chairman  Mao's  100  flowers  flourished  with 
the  alarming  vitality  of  ^^wrty,  the  Chinese 
Oommunlsts  have  made  no  secret  of  their 
unswerving  adherence  to  the  Stalinist  line. 
As  recently  as  3  months  before  the  sum- 
mit conference.  Chairman  Mao  caused  to  be 
published  throughout  the  country  his  thinly 
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veiled  suggeatlona  tbat  ratber  tlum  fearing 
an  atomic  war,  a  third  world  war  mlgbt  m- 
STire  bl«  ultimate  goal  of  a  Commiinlst  world. 

The  Chinese  Communlsta  have  seized  upon 
the  failiire  of  the  conference  as  an  oppar- 
tunlty  for  renewed  emphasis  on  the  orthodox 
Communist  philoeophy  of  the' need  for  force 
as  an  eaeentlal  Ingredient  In  world  Com- 
munist tactics.  In  the  world  in  which  we 
live  today,  this  emphasis  Is  as  dangerous  as 
It  la  anachronistic.  Fortunately,  there  are 
good  indications  even  since  the  Paris  con- 
ference that  this  view  is  not  shared  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The  record  of  SEATO  as  a  defensive  mili- 
tary alliance  is  an  imix^ssive  one.  S£ATO 
also  has  been  designed  to  cope  with  more 
subtle  threats  than  overt  aggreealon,  par- 
ticularly with  Communist  subveralon.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  ex- 
changing experience  and  information  and  in 
strengthening  our  societies  against  Internal 
dangers.  Under  article  UI  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  the  United  States  has  been  able  to 
participate  actively  through  its  several  in- 
strumentalities for  economic  coopera%on  in 
common  efforts  to  strengthen  free  institu- 
tions and  to  cooperate  in  economic  measures 
of  technical  assistance  designed  to  promote 
economic  progress  and  social  well-being. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  strong  and  effective  SEATO  and  our 
other  (x^anlzatlons  of  collective  security  may 
be,  they  by  themselves  are  not  an  adequate 
answer  to  the  challenge  of  communism  In 
this  last  half  of  the  30th  century.  We  are 
always  careful  to  emphasise  that  SEATO, 
NATO,  and  CENTO  are  defensive  alliances. 
This  is  certainly  ccMreot  In  fact,  and  trom  a 
military  standpoint  it  is  the  only  Just  and 
proper  function  of  an  alliance. 

But  economically  and  ideologically,  defense 
is  not  enough  to  meet  the  offensive  on  which 
the  Communists  are  embarked  throughout 
the  world. 

Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
mtinlst  challenge.  The  Communists  believe 
that  tlnxe  is  on  their  side.  They  believe  they 
are  on  the  wave  of  the  future  because  they 
have  a  clear  purpose — the  Cooununlst 
domination  of  the  world.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  Conununist  Idea,  it  is  positive 
It  is  on  the  march,  and  It  offers  change  to 
millions  of  people  who  want  change. 

Otu:  answer  to  this  challenge  cannot  be  to 
adopt  the  antithesis  of  the  Communist  pur- 
pose. No  one  of  the  free  nations  desires  to 
dominate  the  world.  The  very  essence  of  our 
belief  is  that  each  nation  should  have  the 
right  to  choose  the  kind  of  government  and 
economic  system  It  wants. 

And  it  is  a  wholly  inadequate  answer  to 
the  challenge  of  communism  to  adopt  as  our 
sole  purpose  the  defense  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  against  the  change  the  Com- 
munists would  Impose.  This  is  admittedly  a 
worthwhile  goal  in  itself  for  those  of  us  who 
know  the  deadly  tjrranny  of  Cocnmunlst  rule 
and  the  mirage  of  Communist  pnxnises.  But 
it  is  not  enough  tar  those  who  are  deter- 
mined to  change  their  deeperate  plight. 

We  are  living  in  what  hss  been  called  a 
revolution  of  expectations.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  great  majority  of  the  lecMlers 
and  people  of  the  newly  developing  nations 
would  prefer  to  realize  their  expectations  of 
prognaa  toward  a  better  life  without  losing 
their  freedom  and  Independence.  Bitt  if  the 
choice  with  which  they  are  confronted  Is 
progress  Communist  style  at  the  cost  of  free- 
dom or  no  progress,  they  will  take  c<Mn- 
munlam. 

Our  answer,  theref(»«,  must  be  progress 
with  freedom,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for 
other  people  throughout  the  world.  Let  us 
recognise  that  U  we  are  to  win  this  battle 
our  sole  and  primary  aim  must  not  be  the 
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ve  objective  of  fighting  ctMiununlsm. 
proud  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
East  understiuidably  resent  being 
as  pawns  in  a  struggle  between  great 
for  world  domination, 
there  were  no  conununism  there  would 
je  poverty,  misery,  disease,  and  tyranny 
world.  And  we  who  live  in  more 
forttlnate  circumstances  would  consider  it 
our  <  ibligation  as  members  of  the  world  cocn- 
munty  to  cooperate  with  other  peoples  in 
achldving  the  economic  progress  to  which 
are  entitled.  In  other  words,  we  must 
a  war  on  poverty,  misery,  and  disease 
they  exist  because  they  are  evils 
tt^emselves.  As  we  succeed  in  this  grand 
vor,  the  evil  seeds  of  communism  will 
ao  soil  in  which  to  grow. 

I  submit  is  a  puri>ose  worthy  of  the 
prouti  heritage  of  the^^eoples  so  splendidly 
repnsented  at  this  conference  today. 
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EISH  PLEADS  FOR  A  GROWINQ 
DEVELOPING  NATIONAL  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
thir  1  great  contribution  to  the  Life-New 
YbrI :  Times  national  purpose  debate  has 
beet  written  by  that  rarest  of  combina- 
tion I,  a  poet-statesman,  Archibald  Mac- 
Leis  1.  Mr.  MacLeish  points  out  that  we 
hav( :  a  national  purpose,  as  he  says,  "the 
mos  precisely  articulated  national  pur- 
pose in  recorded  history."  As  MacLeish 
says  it  was  a  new  and  revolutionary  na- 
tion il  purpose : 
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to  July  4,  1776  the  national  pur- 
of  nations  had  been  to  dominate;  to 
dominate  at  least  their  neighbors  and  rivals 
wherever  possible,  to  dominate  the 
The  American  national  purpoee  was 
i>ppo6lte:  to  liberate  from  domination; 
men  free.  All  men,  to  Thomas  Jef- 
,  were  created  equal.  All  men  were 
by  their  creator  with  certain  In- 
allei^able  rights.  Among  these  rights  are 
liberty  and  the  piu^uit  of  happiness, 
only  have  a  national  purpose,  we  have 
national  purpose  of  such  Eisplratlon,  such 
pote]  itlallty,  such  power  of  hope  that  we 
refer  to  It — or  used  to — as  the  American 
dreaj  n. 

M^Leish  emphasizes  the  expanding 
and  growing  and  developing  and,  above 
all,  iie  changing  aspect  of  freedom — a 
freeiom  that  can  never  be  finally 
achl  Bved  because  it  is  continuously  evolv- 
ing.   He  says: 

It  is  infinite  In  Its  possibilities— as  In- 
finlto  as  the  human  soul  it  enfranchises. 
The  nation  that  seeks  It  and  persists  in  its 
search  will  move  through  history  bs  a  ship 
moves  on  a  compass  course  toward  a  con- 
stant ly  opening  horizon. 
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the  MacLeish  view,  America  did 
steadily  on  compass  imtil  it  lost 
in  this  generation.  Not  because 
softness,  or  material  glut,  or  a  "slug- 
sun-oiled  sleep  beneath  a  beach 
umlA^Ua  dreaming  of  more  and  more," 
)ecause  we  thought  of  freedom  as  an 
fact — "something  that 
be  protected  by  building  walls 
it."  According  to  MacLeish,  we 
forgotten  the  essence  of  what  Jef- 
ferson wrote  into  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  we  do  not  attain  hap- 
we  pursue  it;  that  we  do  not 
achieve  truth,  we  toil  and  strive  for  a 
lifetime  to  discover  it.    Freedom  moves. 
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and  this  generation  has  failed  to  move 
with  it.  What  is  the  problem?  Not  to 
discover  our  national  purpose,  but  to  ex- 
ercise it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  MacLeish  article 
on  the  national  purpose  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

National  Pnaposi:  MacLxish  Dbkam — An 
Assay  or  ths  Foondimo  Ioxaub  and  How 
Tkkt  Pars  Today 

(By  Archibald  MacLeish) 
That  something  has  gone  wrong  In  Amer- 
ica most  at  us  know.    We  are  richer  than  any 
nation  before  us. 

We  have  more  things  in  our  garages  and 
kitchens  and  cellars  than  Louis  Quatorze 
had  In  the  whole  of  Versailles.  We  have 
come  nearer  to  the  suppression  of  grinding 
poverty  than  even  the  19th  centxn^  Utopians 
thought  seriously  possible.  We  have  wiped 
out  many  of  the  ]}ests  and  scourges  that  af- 
flicted humanity.  We  have  lengthened 
men's  lives  and  protected  their  infancy.  We 
have  advanced  science  to  the  edges  of  the 
inexplicable  and  hoisted  our  technology  to 
the  sun  Itself.  We  are  In  a  state  of  growth 
and  flux  and  change  In  which  cities  flow  out 
Into  countryside  and  countryside  moves  into 
cities  and  new  industries  are  born  and  old 
industries  vanish  and  the  customs  of  genera- 
tions alter  and  fathers  speak  different  lan- 
guages from  their  sons. 

In  brief,  we  are  prosperous,  lively,  success- 
ful. Inventive,  dlll^nt — but,  nevertheless 
and  notwithstanding,  something  is  wrong 
and  we  know  it. 

ADOLESCXNCK  OUTOROWN 

The  trouble  seems  to  be  that  we  don't  feel 
right  with  ourselves  or  with  the  country. 
It  isn't  only  the  Russians.  We  have  out- 
grown the  adolescent  time  when  everything 
that  was  wrong  with  America  was  the  fault 
of  the  Russians  and  all  we  needed  to  do  to  be 
saved  was  to  close  the  State  Department  and 
keep  the  Communists  out  of  motion  pictures. 
It  isn't  Just  the  Russians  now;  it's  ourselves. 
It's  the  way  we  feel  about  ourselves  as  Amer- 
icans. We  feel  that  we've  lost  our  way  in  the 
woods,  that  we  don't  know  where  we  are 
going — If  anywhere. 

I  agree,  but  I  still  feel  that  the  diagnosis 
Is  curious,  for  the  fact  is,  of  course,  that  we 
have  a  national  purpoee — the  most  precisely 
articulated  national  purpose  in  recorded  his- 
tory— and  that  we  all  know  it.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose put  into  words  by  the  most  lucid  mind 
of  that  most  lucid  century,  the  18th,  and 
adopted  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1778  as  a 
declaration  of  the  existence  and  national 
Intent  of  a  new  Nation.  Not  only  Is  It  a 
famous  statement  of  purpose;  It  is  also  an 
admirable  statement  of  purpose. 

cypoemoN  or  domination 
Prior  to  July  4.  1776.  the  national  purpose 
of  nations  had  been  to  dominate:  to  domi- 
nate at  least  their  ntlghbors  and  rivals  and, 
wherever  possible,  to  dominate  the  world. 
The  American  national  purpoee  was  the  op- 
posite: to  liberate  from  domination;  to  set 
men  free.  All  men,  to  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  created  equal.  All  men  were  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights.  Among  these  rights  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  was  the  existence  of  these  rights  that 
Justified  American  independence  from  King 
George  and  Justified  also  the  Revolution  that 
would  have  to  be  fought  for  that  independ- 
ence.    It  was  the  existence  of  these  rights 
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that  would  provide  a  foundation  for  the 
government  to  be  eetabllshed  when  Inde- 
pendence was  secure. 

We  not  only  have  a  national  purpose;  we 
have  a  national  purpose  of  such  aspiration, 
such  potentiality,  such  power  of  hope  that 
we  refer  to  It — or  used  to — as  the  American 
dream.  We  were  dedicated  from  o\ir  begin- 
nings to  the  proposition  that  we  existed  not 
merely  to  exist  but  also  to  be  free,  and  the 
dedication  was  real  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
11  took  us  three  generations  and  a  bloody 
wiu-  to  practice  our  preachment  within  our 
own  frontiers  It  was  real  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Its  practice  is  still  a  delusion  In 
numerous  pockets  of  hypocrisy  across  the 
Nation. 

WEAKNESS    or    PROGKAMS 

To  be  free  Is  not.  perhaps,  a  political  pro- 
gram In  the  modern  sense,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  new  nation  It  may  be 
something  better.  The  weakness  of  political 
programs — 5-year  plans  and  the  like — is  that 
they  can  b^  achieved.  But  human  freedom 
can  never  be  achieved  because  human  free- 
dom is  a  continuously  evolving  condition 
It  Is  Infinite  in  its  possibilities — as  Infinite 
as  the  human  soul  it  enfranchises.  The 
nation  that  seeks  it  and  persists  In  its  search 
will  move  through  history  as  a  ship  moves 
on  a  compass  course  toward  a  constantly 
opening  horizon. 

And  America  did  move  steadily  on  before 
It  lost  headway  In  the  generation  In  which 
we  live.  The  extraordinary  feel  of  llveness 
that  the  Americans  communicated,  whether 
agreeably  or  not,  to  their  early  European 
visitors  came  from  that  sense  of  national  ex- 
pectation. We  were  never  a  very  philosophi- 
cal p)eoplo  politically  after  Jefferson  and  his 
contemporaries  left  us.  We  were  practical 
men  who  took  Instruction  from  the  things  we 
saw  and  heard  and  did.  But  the  purpose 
defined  in  our  Declaration  was  a  reality  to 
us  notwithstanding.  It  gave  us  aim  as  the 
continent  gave  us  scope,  and  the  old  Ameri- 
can character  with  Its  almost  anarchic  pas- 
sion for  Idiosyncrasy  and  difference  was  the 
child  of  both. 

Those  Missouri  militiamen  Parkman  de- 
scribes In  "The  Oregon  Trail."  slogging  their 
way  West  to  the  War  with  Mexico,  each  In  his 
own  rig  and  each  In  his  own  way.  could 
have  constituted  an  army  nowhere  else. 
When,  at  Sacramento,  a  drunken  officer  com- 
manded his  company  to  halt  and  a  private 
yelled  "Charge"  the  company  charged, 
knocking  five  times  their  number  of  Mexi- 
cans out  of  prepared  entrenchments. 

The  anarchy  didn't  matter  because  they 
were  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  and 
the  name  of  that  direction  was  West— or 
freedom.  They  had  a  future  In  common  and 
they  had  a  purpose  in  common  and  the  pur- 
pose was  the  enfranchisement  of  men — of 
all  men— to  think  for  themselves,  speak  for 
themselves,  govern  themselves,  pmrsue  hap- 
piness for  themselves  and  so  become  them- 
selves. 

Why  then  do  we  need  to  rediscover  what 
our  national  purpose  is?  Because  the  words 
of  the  Declaration  in  Its  superb  housing  in 
the  NaUonal  Archives  have  become  archival 
words,  words  out  of  history?  Because  the 
Bill  of  RlghU  of  the  American  Constitution 
belongs,  like  the  Magna  Carta,  in  an  airtight 
case?  No  one  who  reads  the  newspapers 
oould  think  so.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
when  courts  and  Congress  devoted  more  of 
their  attention  to  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  individual  freedom  than  they  do 
today,  and  as  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, its  language  Is  more  alive  in  the 
middle  of  the  20th  century  than  it  was  In 
the  middle  of  the  19th  or  even  when  it  was 
written. 


NEW    NATIONS    ARISING 

It  is  not  commiuiism,  however  commu- 
nism may  attempt  to  exploit  them,  that  has 
begotten  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  or  the  new  nationalistic  stirrings  in 
South  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  even 
in  Europe.  The  Marxist  dream  is  a  dream 
of  economic  machinery,  not  of  living  men, 
of  a  universal  order  and  system,  not  a  prolif- 
eration of  nationalities. 

No,  the  dream  that  has  set  the  Jungle  and 
the  cane  on  fire  Is  different  and  older.  It  is 
Thomas  Jefferson's  dream — the  dream  he 
and  his  contemporaries  believed  would 
change  the  world.  It  Is  changing  the 
world — and  not  later  than  one  might  expect. 
T^vo  hundred  years  Is  a  short  time  in  the 
history  of  institutions. 

If  the  American  dream  is  out  of  date  to- 
day it  is  out  of  date  only  in  America — only 
in  America  and  In  the  Communist  countries 
In  which  the  political  police  have  extin- 
guished it.  But  Is  it  really  out  of  date 
In  America?  Is  Its  power  to  direct  and  draw 
us  really  so  faint  that  we  are  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  our  own  prosperity  and  must  enlist 
the  aid  of  learned  men  to  teU  us  where  the 
future  lies?  That,  I  think,  is  a  question  for 
debate  in  these  discussions. 

SERIES   OF   QUESTIONS 

Have  we  lost  our  sense  of  ptu-pose  or  have 
we  merely  lost  touch  with  it?  Have  we  re- 
jected the  arduous  labor  to  which  omi  be- 
ginnings committed  us?  Or  are  we  merely 
confused  and  bewildered  by  the  volcanic 
upheavals  that  have  changed  the  landscapes 
of  our  lives?  Or  Is  It  neither  rejection  nor 
confusion?  Is  It  nothing  more  than  the 
flatulence  and  fat  of  an  overfed  people  whose 
children  prepare  at  the  milk-shake  counter 
for  coronary  occlusions  in  middle  age?  Are 
we  simply  too  thick  through  the  middle  to 
dream? 

I  doubt  for  myself  that  we  have  rejected 
the  American  dream  or  have  even  thought 
of  rejecting  It.  There  are  mlncx-ltles,  of 
course,  who  have  little  enthusiasm  tar  the 
actualities  of  the  American  commitment  to 
freedom,  but  this  is  largely  because  they  do 
not  understand  what  the  struggle  as  culmi- 
nated was  all  about.  Certain  areas  on  the 
fringes  of  Europe  were  preserved  by  their 
geographical  location  from  the  necessity  of 
living  through  the  crisis  of  the  Western 
mind  that  we  call  the  Reformation,  and 
American  stock  from  these  areas  tends  to 
find  the  master -mistress  idea  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution — The  Idea  that  raised  it  from 
a  minor  war  for  Independence  to  a  world 
event — Incomprehensible  If  not  actually  mis- 
guided. 

A    GEOGRAPHICAL   rOCXJS 

It  is  not  a  question  of  religion.  Catholics 
from  the  heart  of  the  European  continent 
understand  Jefferson  as  well  as  any  Protes- 
tant. It  Is  a  question  of  geography.  Men 
and  women  whose  ancestors  were  not  obliged 
to  fight  the  battle  for  or  against  freedom  of 
conscience  cannot  for  the  life  of  them  un- 
derstand why  censorship  shotUd  be  con- 
sidered evil  or  why  authority  is  not  prefer- 
able to  freedom. 

But  all  this  does  not  add  up  to  a  rejection 
of  the  American  dedication  to  liberty— the 
American  dedication  to  the  enfranchUe- 
ment  of  the  human  spirit.  The  Irish 
Catholics,  who  are  among  the  most  per- 
sistent and  politically  powrarful  advocates 
of  censorship  In  the  United  States  and  who 
are  brought  up  to  submit  to  clerical  au- 
thority in  mattCTs  that  the  American  tradi- 
tion reserves  to  the  individual  oonscience. 
are  neverthless  among  the  most  fervent  of 
American  patriots.  And  If  their  enthusiasm 
for  freedom  of  the  mind  is  restrained,  their 
passion  for  freedom  ot  the  man  Is  glorious. 


Only  if  a  separate  system  of  education 
should  be  used  to  perpetuate  the  historical 
ignorance  and  moral  obtuseness  on  which 
fear  of  freedom  of  the  mind  is  based  would 
the  danger  of  the  rejection  of  the  American 
dream  from  this  quarter  become  serious. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  only  wholehearted  rejec- 
tion comes  from  the  Marxists  with  their 
curiously  childish  notion  that  It  is  more 
realistic  and  more  intelligent  to  talk  about 
ecpnomic  machinery  than  about  men.  But 
the  Marxists,  both  Mr.  Hoovers  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  have  no  perceptible 
Infiuence  of  American  opinion. 

I  ctmnot  believe  that  we  have  rejected  the 
purpose  on  which  our  Republic  was  founded. 
Neither  can  I  believe  that  our  present  pur- 
poselessness  results  from  our  economic  fat 
and  our  spiritual  Indolence. 

AN    ArrLUENT    SOCIETY 

It  is  not  because  we  are  too  comfortable 
that  the  dream  has  left  us.  It  is  true,  I 
suppose,  that  we  eat  better — at  least  more — 
than  any  nation  ever  has.  It  Is  true,  too, 
that  there  are  streaks  of  American  fat,  some 
of  it  very  ugly  fat,  and  that  it  shows  most 
unbecomingly  at  certain  points  In  New  York 
and  Miami  and  along  the  California  coast. 

But  the  whole  country  is  not  lost  in  a  slug- 
gish sun-oiled  sleep  beneath  a  beach  um- 
brella, dreaming  of  more  and  more.  We 
have  our  share,  and  more  than  our  share, 
of  mink  coats  and  prestige  cars  and  expense - 
account  restaurants  and  oil  millionaires,  but 
America  Is  not  made  of  such  as  these.  We 
are  an  affluent  society  but  not  affluent  to 
the  point  of  spiritual  sloth. 

Most  American  young  women,  almost 
regardless  of  income,  work  harder  in  their 
homes  and  with  their  children  than  their 
mothers  or  their  grandmothers  had  to.  For 
one  thing,  domestic  servants  have  aU  but 
disappeared  and  no  machine  can  cook  a 
meal  or  mind  a  baby.  For  another,  there 
are  m<M:e  babies  than  there  have  been  for 
generations.  For  still  another,  the  rising 
generation  is  better  educated  than  its  par- 
ents were  and  mcwe  concerned  with  the  seri- 
ous "husiness  of  life — the  life  of  the  mind. 

To  watch  your  daughter-in-law  taking 
care  of  her  own  house,  bringing  up  four 
children,  running  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation, singing  in  the  church  choir,  and 
finding  time  nevertheless  to  read  the  books 
she  wanU  to  read  and  hear  the  music  she 
wants  to  hear  and  see  the  plays  she  can 
afford  to,  is  a  salutary  thing.  She  may 
think  more  about  machines  and  gadgets  than 
you  ever  did,  but  that  is  largely  because 
there  are  more  machines  and  gadgets  to 
think  about. 

INTELLIGENT  GENERATION 

No  one  who  has  taught,  as  I  have  been 
doing  for  the  last  10  years,  can  very  seriously 
doubt  that  the  generation  on  the  way  up  is 
more  intelligent  than  the  generation  now 
falling  back.  And  as  for  the  materialism 
about  which  we  talk  so  much,  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  popular  whipping  boy  of 
the  moment  among  the  intelligent  young  is 
precisely  "Madison  Avenue,"  that  mythical 
advertising  copywriter  who  Is  supposed  to 
persuade  us  to  wallow  in  oosmeUcs  and  tail- 
fin  cars.  We  may  be  drowning  in  things, 
but  the  best  of  ovu-  sons  and  daughters  like 
it  even  less  than  we  do. 

What  then  has  gone  wrong?  The  answer. 
I  submit.  Is  fairly  obvious  and  will  be  found 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  it;  in  the  two 
great  wars  that  have  changed  so  much.  The 
First  World  War  altered  not  only  our  position 
In  the  world  but  also  our  attitude  toward 
ourselves  and  toward  our  business  as  a  peo- 
ple Having  won  a  war  to  "Make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  we  began  to  set  as  If 
democracy  itself  had  been  won— as  If  there 
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w—  noUilng  left  ft*  lis  to  do  but  enjoy  our- 
■elvee;  make  money  In  tbe  itock  market,  gin 
tn  the  bathtub,  and  whoopee  In  the  streeta. 

ABCBOCAIV  OOAI.  ■WntTO 

The  American  Journey  had  been  completed. 
The  American  goal  was  reached.  We  had 
emerged  from  the  long  trek  westward  to  find 
ourselves  on  the  plateau  of  permanent  pros- 
perity. We  were  there.  It  took  the  disaster 
of  1929  and  the  long  depression  that  followed 
to  knock  the  fantasy  out  of  our  beads  but 
the  damage  had  been  done.  We  had  lost 
touch  with  the  driving  force  of  our  own  his- 
tory. 

The  effect  of  the  Second  World  War  was 
different — and  the  same.  The  second  war 
estranged  us  from  our  genius  as  a  people. 
We  fought  It  because  we  realized  that  our 
dream  of  human  liberty  coitld  not  siu^ve  In 
the  slave  state  Hitler  was  Imposing  on  the 
world.  We  won  It  with  no  such  Illusion  as 
had  plagued  us  25  years  before;  there  was 
another,  more  voracious  slave  state  behind 
Hitler's. 

But  though  we  did  not  repeat  the  folly  of 
the  twenties,  we  repeated  the  delusion  of  the 
twenties.  We  acted  again  as  If  freedom  were 
an  acoomi^lahed  fact.  We  no  longer  thought 
of  It  as  safe,  but  we  made  a  compcu-able  mis- 
take; we  thought  of  It  as  something  that 
could  be  protected  by  building  walls  around 
It,  by  containing  Its  enemy. 

yuaauiT  of  happikkss 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  freedom  Is 
never  an  accomplished  fact.  It  Is  always  a 
process.  Which  Is  why  the  drafters  of  the 
Declaration  spoke  of  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness; they  knew  their  Thucydldes  and 
therefore  knew  that  "the  secret  of  happiness 
Is  freedom  and  the  secret  of  freedom,  cour- 
age." The  only  way  freedom  can  be  de- 
fended Is  not  by  fencing  it  In  but  by  enlarg- 
ing It,  exercising  it. 

Though  we  did  defend  freedom  by  exercis- 
ing it  through  the  Marshall  plan  In  Europe, 
we  did  not,  for  understandable  reasons  In- 
Tolvlng  the  colonial  holdings  of  our  allies, 
defend  freedom  by  exercising  It  In  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  the  future  Is  about  to  be  de- 
elded. 

The  results  have  been  hiirtful  to  the  world 
and  to  ourselves.  How  hurtful  they  have 
been  to  the  world  we  can  see  In  Cuba,  where 
a  needed  and  necessary  and  hopeful  revolu- 
tion against  an  insufferable  dictatorship  ap- 
pears to  have  chosen  the  Russian  solution 
of  Its  economic  difficulties  rather  than  ours. 
We  have  tried  to  explain  that  omlno\is  fact 
to  ourselves  In  the  schoolgirl  vocabulary  of 
the  McCarthy  years,  saying  that  Castro  and 
his  frlenda  are  Communists.  But  whether 
they  are  or  not — and  the  charge  is  at  least 
unproved — there  Is  no  question  whatever  of 
the  enormous  popular  support  for  their  re- 
gime and  for  as  much  of  their  program  as  is 
now  known. 

KAGE3t    rOR    NEW    ORDEX 

Not  even  those  who  see  Communist  con- 
spiracies underneath  everyone  else's  bed  have 
contended  that  the  Cuban  people  were 
tricked  or  policed  Into  their  enthusiasm  for 
their  revolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  peo- 
ple appear  to  outrun  the  government  In  their 
eagerness  for  the  new  order.  What  this 
means  Is  obvious.  What  this  means  Is  that 
the  wave  of  the  future,  to  the  great  majority 
of  Cubans,  is  the  Russian  wave,  not  the 
American. 

That  fact,  and  its  implications  for  the  rest 
of  Latin  America,  to  say  nothing  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  Is  the  fact  we  should  be  looking 
at.  hard  and  long.  If  the  Russian  purpose 
seems  more  vlgoroiis  and  more  promising  to 
the  newly  liberated  peoples  of  the  world  than 
the  American  piupose.  then  we  have  Indeed 
lost  the  battle  for  men's  minds  otf  which  we 
talk  so  much. 


for  ourselves,  the  hurt  has  been  pre- 
the  loss  of  a  sense  of  national  purpose. 
I  ingage.  as  we  have  over  the  last  15  years, 
I  rograms  having  as  their  end  and  aim  not 
to  further  a  purpose  of  our  own  but 
coujiteractlon  to  fnistrate  a  pvupose  of  the 
_  Is  to  Invite  Just  such  a  state  of 
A  nation  cannot  be  sure  even  of  Its 
Identity  when  It  finds  Itself  associated 
( ountry  after  country — as  we  have  most 
recently  In  South  Korea  and  Turkey — with 
les  whose  political  practices  are  Inimical 
to  Its  own. 
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THX   ISSTTX    IN    THK   DEBATE 

What.  then,  la  the  Issue   In  this  debate? 

WhU  Is  the  problem?     Not  to  discover  our 

national  purpose  but  to  exercise  It.     Which 

.  ultimately,  to  exercise  It  for  Its  own 

not  for  the  defeat  of  those  who  have  a 

purpose.    There  Is  all  the  difference 

ifhe  world  between  strengthening  the  ene- 

of  our  enemies  because  they  are  against 

wh4t   we  are   against,   and    supporting   the 

of  mankind  because  we  too  believe  In 

thetn.  because  they  are  our  hopes  also. 

fields  of  action  In  the  two  cases  may  be 

same:  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

tools  of  action — military  assistance  and 

all  economic  and  Industrial  and  sclen- 

aid — may  look  alike.    But  the  action  will 

holly  different. 

first  course  of  action  surrenders  Initla- 
to  the  Russians  and  accepts  the  Russian 
that  communism  Is  the  new  force 
moving  In  the  world.  The  second  asserts 
whkt  is  palpably  true,  that  the  new  force 
mo  ring  In  the  world  Is  the  force  we  set  In 
moiion,  the  force  that  gave  us.  almost  two 
ago,  our  liberating  mission, 
first  is  costly,  as  we  know.  The  second 
be  more  costly  still.  But  the  second,  be- 
lt recaptures  for  the  cause  of  freedom 
initiative  that  belongs  to  it  and  restores 
^he  country  the  confidence  it  has  lost,  la 
fable  of  succeeding.  The  first,  because  it 
never  be  anything  but  a  policy  of  resLs- 
,  can  only  continue  to  resist  and  to 
acdomplish  nothing  more. 

"Inhere  are  those.  I  know,  who  will  reply  that 
liberation  of  humanity,  the  freedom  of 
ma^i  and  mind.  Is  nothing  but  a  dream.    The^ 
right.     It  Is.    It  Is  the  American  dream 
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WiiLL  STREET  JOURNAL  CARRIES 
ILEA  FOR  CONTROVERSY  AND 
I  REVOLT  FROM  CONFORMITY 
l«r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mc  ming's  Wall  Street  Jdumal  carries  an 
article  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wriston.  plead- 
ing for  controversy  and  protest, 
lllr.  President,  I  think  it  is  a  notable 
in  the  life  of  this  country  when  the 
Nation's  leading  financial  daily,  the  voice 
Wall  Street,  recognizes  that  con- 
for^nity  has  become  so  deadening  in  this 
of  Paine  and  Jefiferson  that  the 
volpe  of  Wall  Street  runs  a  vigorous  ar- 
in  protest.  To  be  sure,  the  Wall 
Journal  editorial  accompanying: 
Wriston  piece  praised  the  generalized 
of  hsTJersecurlty  con- 
of  the  Wriston  article,  but  it 
gerierously  praised  the  entire  article;  and 
the  article  itself  is  fundamentally  a  call 
to  1  irms  against  orthodoxy. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
daj  of  radicalism  seems  to  be  gone.  As 
I  si  irvey  this  body  of  100  U.S.  Senators. 
an(  as  I  recall  3  years  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion, I  would  venture  that  one  could 
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put  all  the  radicalism  in  the  Senate  into 
a  gnat's  navel 

I  say  this  as  a  matter  of  self-criticism. 
Mr.  President  Certainly  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  radical.  My  views  are  gen- 
erally orthodox.  My  voting  record  Is 
somewhere  In  the  middle  of  this  Demo- 
cratic majority  party. 

But  I  still  have  a  small  instinct,  a  de- 
sire, for  the  kind  of  new,  imaginative 
proposals  that  are  bom  out  of  vigorous 
protest.  I  am  encouraged  to  find  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  eminent 
Mr.  Wriston  share  that  yen;  but  appalled 
that  it  has  become  so  infinitely  rare  in 
the  land  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

How  very  welcome  in  this  sea  of  gray- 
flannel  conformity  Is  the  conclusion  of 
the  Wriston  article  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal: 

I  am  asserting  that  those  who  misrepre- 
sent the  normal  experience  of  life,  who  de- 
cry being  controversial,  who  shun  risk,  are 
enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life,  what- 
ever the  piety  of  their  vocal  professions  and 
the  patriotic  flavor  of  their  platitudes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LE.\DDtsHip:  iNDrvmuALiSTS  Vcasus  SEcuarrT 
(By  Henry  M.  Wriston) 

There  has  been  a  spate  of  books,  articles, 
and  speeches  bewailing  America's  lost  lead- 
ership. Politician  after  politician  cries  out 
for  "bold  and  imaginative"  action — seldom 
defined  at  all  and  never  with  any  precision. 
Religious  leaders  bewail  moral  decay,  as 
preachers  have  since  exhortation  began. 
Publishers  dominant  In  the  field  of  mass 
media  assert  that  we  have  lost  our  sense  of 
mission. 

The  walling  wall  Is  crowded,  and  ulula- 
tions  fill  the  air.  When  one  asks  where  new 
leadership  is  to  come  from,  who  Is  to  de- 
flue  the  national  purpose,  and  who  will 
summon  us  from  moral  lassitude,  the  an- 
swer Is  an  embarrassed  silence. 

Recently  there  was  a  symposium  on  the 
national  purpose.  A  number  of  people  gave 
their  view  of  what  it  had  been,  when  It  was 
lost,  and  what  should  be  done  to  recover 
It.  I  found  It  Intriguing  that  not  one  of 
the  great  minds  ever  mentioned  the  In- 
dividual and  his  responsibility.  Every  crit- 
icism was  cast  in  collective  terms,  in  terms 
of  society. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  individual 
was  at  the  core  of  our  political,  religious, 
and  economic  thought.  Indeed,  the  key 
to  our  history  is  the  concept  of  freedom. 
One  man  may  chase  the  dollar  and  con- 
sider It  almighty.  Thoreau  could  go  to 
Walden  Pond  In  search  of  his  own  goals; 
Emerson  could  exalt  the  thinker:  Walt 
Whitman  could  extol  the  pioneers  and 
assert  that  "the  crowning  growth  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  spiritual  and  heroic." 
Franklin.  Jefferson.  Edison.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— and  millions  more — could  follow  their 
Insatiable  curiosity.  InlUatlve  Is  decen- 
tralized; responsibility  Is  personalized;  the 
individual  is  the  ultimate  value.  HU  free- 
dom Is  the  key.  Judge  Learned  Hand  put 
the  philosophy  In  a  few  words:  "It  Is  enough 
that  we  set  out  to  mould  the  motley  stuff 
of  life  Into  some  form  of  our  own  choos- 
ing; when  we  do,  the  performance  is  Itself 
the  wage.     'The  play's  the  thing.'  " 
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TAR-OrF   HEKOES 

In  fax-off  days  we  were  not  ashamed  to 
speak  even  about  rugged  Individualism.  We 
respect  men  like  Elijah  Lovejoy,  who  lost 
his  property  and  ultimately^  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  a  mob,  because  heL^yiod  for  prin- 
ciples. But  such  heroes  of  the  past  do  not 
seem  very  real  to  us. 

Somewhere  In  the  1930's,  or  thereabouts, 
rugged  Individualism  became  associated  with 
Industrial  piracy,  with  defiance  of  moral 
checks,  with  exploitation  of  one's  fellow  men. 
If  I  may  borrow  an  expression  familiar  in 
Britain,  when  we  denounced  rugged  Individ- 
ualism, wc  'threw  the  baby  out  with  the  bath 
water."  We  went  too  far.  for  nothing  is  more 
obvious  than  that  leadership  is  a  word  which 
descr.bes  a  quality  of  Individuals,  not  of  a 
society. 

Surely  the  century  which  has  known  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  Lloyd  George.  Winston  Churchill, 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  and 
Gandhi  should  not  find  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  leadership  requires  not  only  individuals 
but  rugged  Individuals. 

Temptation  to  shed  responsibility  is  not 
unique  to  our  day  or  to  this  generation.  In 
a  brilliant  passage  in  his  famous  book  "Re- 
volt of  the  Masses,"  the  great  Spanish  phi- 
losopher-historian Ortega  y  Gasset  summed 
up  the  tendency  and  explained  in  a  few  words 
huw  the  dictator  rises  to  power  not  by  his 
own  strengths  so  much  as  by  the  weakness  of 
others.  "Many  men  •  •  •  homesick  for  the 
herd  •  •  •  devote  themselves  passionately 
to  whatever  is  left  In  them  of  the  sheep. 
They  wa:it  to  march  through  life  together, 
along  the  collective  path,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  wool  rubbing  wool,  and  the  head 
down."  It  was  this  Impulse  to  escape  the 
harsh  task  of  thought,  to  avoid  responsibil- 
ity, that  made  "he  will  decide"  one  of  the 
great  slogans  of  the  Mu.ssolinl  era  in  Italy. 

This  passion  for  security  and  anonymity 
has  not  passed  America  by;  as  a  great  Jurist 
said.  "They  are  the  defenses  against  the  in- 
tolerable agony  of  facing  ourselves.  •  •  •  Wc 
are  in  deadly  fear  of  life,  as  much  of  our  own 
American  scene  betrays."  To  some  extent 
because  of  eagerness  to  have  others  make  the 
hard  choices  of  life,  there  Is  loud  complaint 
that  Washington  does  not  give  us  leader- 
ship. But  Washington  Is  Inhabited  by  indi- 
viduals like  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  If  the 
goal  of  living  Is  to  hide  in  a  social  group, 
if  we  do  not  want  to  be  rugged  individuals,  if 
we  consistently  decry  Individualism,  why 
should  we  expert  leadership''  Whenever  you 
sell  Individualism  short,  you  lay  the  ax  at 
the  roots  of  democratic  leadership,  though 
you  open  the  way  for  demagogs. 

This  recent  denigration  of  the  individual 
runs  very  deep  and  appears  in  unexpected 
and  seeming  Innocuous  ways.  For  ex- 
ample, wc  demand  guidance  counselors  in 
school.  But  what  kind  of  pmdance  have 
they  been  jslving?  All  kinds  of  course:  but 
it  Is  writ  large  upon  the  record  that  coun- 
seling since  the  great  depression  has  been 
predominantly  defensive.  This  defensive 
character  of  counsel  is  one  more  evidence, 
among  many  that  though  we  have  recovered 
from  the  economic  and  financial  disasters  of 
the  thirties,  the  psychological  damage  has 
not  yet  been  repaired. 

For  this  reason,  counseling  has  not  been  a 
summons  to  students  to  be  themselves  or  to 
liike  the  risks  that  go  with  rugged  individual- 
ism. The  slogan  implicit  in  too  much  advice 
has  been  "safety  first";  security  is  put  before 
all  else.  Students  are  told  to  aim  for  certain 
Jobq,  because  there  are  plenty  of  vacancies 
and  therefore  not  much  danger  of  unemploy- 
ment. They  are  advised  to  train  for  certain 
vocations  because  the  pay  is  good,  rather 
than  because  such  employment  oi  one's  tal- 
ent and  energies  brings  Intellectual,  spiritual. 


and  emotional  satisfactions.  This  kind  of 
defensive  counsel  will  never  help  to  produce 
leadership. 

The  Soviets  are  candid  about  their  central 
doctrine.  Whatever  else  they  keep  secret, 
this  is  no  secret  at  all.  Economic  determin- 
ism is  the  professed  key  to  their  philosophy 
and  to  their  policy.  They  say  explicitly  that 
"the  material  life  of  society  •  •  'is  primary, 
and  its  spiritual  life  secondary,  derivative; 
one  must  look  for  the  soiirce  of  social  Ideas, 
social  theories,  political  views,  and  political 
institutions  •  •  •  in  the  conditions  of  the 
material  life  of  society."  Communists  are 
relentless  in  their  logical  defense  of  that 
concept,  unswerving  In  their  devotion  to  that 
idea.  Such  a  doctrine  Is  the  complete  denial 
of  the  historic  American  dream.  It  Is  the 
precise  opposite  of  the  great  Ideals  which 
shaped  American  history,  proclaimed  with 
such  eloquence  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

NOIST    CHATTKK 

Few  Americans,  therefore,  would  explic- 
itly avow  such  a  philosophical  foundation  for 
their  way  ol  life.  Yet  many,  Implicitly  and 
in  action,  exemplify  this  grossly  materialistic 
premise.  Much  of  the  recent  advice  to  young 
men  and  women  has  been  cast  tn  the  tone, 
the  mood,  and  the  framework  of  economic 
determinism.  Amidst  all  the  noisy  chatter 
about  resistance  to  communism,  there  has 
been  a  silent  surrender  to  one  of  Its  central 
ideas;  namely,  the  assumption  that  economic 
interest  is  primary,  while  other  phases  of  life 
are  secondary,  derivative. 

Ironically,  some  of  those  who  have  shouted 
loudest  about  un-Americanlsm  and  Conunu- 
nlst  infiltration  have  swallowed  this  doctrine 
and  never  felt  it  in  the  gullet  as  they  gulped 
down  this  most  un-American  of  all  political 
and  economic  dogmas.  They  clasp  Stalin's 
doctrine  to  their  bosoms  while  with  their 
voices  they  denounce  him  and  all  his  works. 

If  we  have  been  blind  to  this  fact,  others 
have  not.  It  accounts  for  the  feeling  often 
expressed  in  the  new  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  avowed  materialism  of  the  Soviets  and 
the  unconscious  materialism  that  they  ob- 
serve in   the  United  States. 

A  guidance  counselor  who  has  made  a 
fetish  of  security,  or  who  has  unwittingly 
surrendered  his  thinking  to  economic  deter- 
minism, may  steer  a  youth  away  from  his 
dream  of  becoming  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  musi- 
cian, or  any  other  of  thousands  of  things,  be- 
cause It  offers  no  security,  It  does  not  pay 
well,  there  are  no  vacancies,  It  has  no  future. 

Among  all  the  tragic  consequences  of  de- 
pression and  war,  this  suppression  of  per- 
sonal self-expression  through  one's  life  work 
is  among  the  most  poignant. 

If  you  wish  to  speak  in  social  terms,  rather 
than  in  terms  of  individual  self-expression, 
that  suppression,  when  effective.  Is  fatal  to 
the  concept  of  leadership.  For  leadership  re- 
quires courage,  boldness,  and  the  willingness 
to  accept  risks.  To  use  the  most  dreadftil 
word  permitted  to  be  uttered  In  public,  lead- 
ership inevitably,  inescapably,  involves  in- 
security. 

The  retreat  from  the  effort  to  stimulate 
leadership  arises  in  part.  also,  from  a  jwo- 
found  n  isinterpretation  of  democracy.  No 
political  thinker  of  any  stature  In  all  history 
ever  InterpreOad  democracy  as  equality  in  all 
things.  What  you  will  find  set  forth  as  an 
ideal  is  that  every  individual,  however  broken 
his  body  or  limited  his  mind,  shall  have 
equality  before  the  law  and  equality  of 
opportunity  to  fulfill  his  own  highest  poten- 
tial.   That  Is  the  American  Ideal. 

In  the  reaction  against  rugged  Individual- 
ism, however,  this  historical  and  rational 
concept  of  democracy  gave  way  to  a  senti- 
mental   and    superficial    idea    that    people 


should  somehow  be  made  equal.  We  can  ob- 
serve this  effort  all  too  clearly  In  education. 
During  the  last  generation  there  has  been  a 
strong  tendency  to  level  requirements  down. 
In  order  that  the  slowest,  in  the  words  of  the 
sentimentalists,  should  not  have  their  tender 
personalities  damaged  by  failure — as  though 
failure  were  not  a  normal  experience  of  every 
human  being. 

With  some  validity  It  cotild  be  said  that 
"sectu-lty  has  become  the  opiate  of  the  peo- 
ple" In  America.  You  do  not  get  boldness, 
or  dedication  to  public  service,  or  even  re- 
sponsible citizenship  from  those  who  choose 
as  much  Idleness  as  p>os6ibIe  as  a  way  of 
life.  They  cease  to  be  masters  of  the  state, 
as  the  democratic  thesis  demands;  they  be- 
come its  wards.  When  the  citizen  accepts  the 
government  as  his  guardian,  democracy  is 
In  decay. 

POVERTY    AND  DEMOCRACT 

In  the  American  tradition  poverty  is  re- 
garded as  an  unmitigated  evil.  It  Is  partly 
because  this  concept  is  so  deeply  embedded 
in  our  thought  that  we  have  made  a  fetish 
of  security.  Thus  It  has  been  said  times 
without  number  that  the  poor  cannot  be  In- 
terested In  freedom,  that  democracy  can 
flourish  only  among  the  relatively  well-to- 
do. 

All  the  evidence,  when  fairly  examined,  is 
against  that  shallow  view.  Our  forefathers, 
who  set  our  democratic  pattern,  were  not 
leaders  of  a  wealthy  nation;  far  from  it. 
And  if  wealth  meant  happiness,  we,  Incom- 
parably the  wealthiest  people  In  the  world, 
should  be  correspondingly  the  happiest.  But 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  is  to  the  con- 
trary; If  we  are  to  believe  our  thought 
leaders — the  columnists — we  are  not  happy. 

If  wealth  and  comfort  and  security  are 
really  the  preconditions  of  the  democratic 
process,  we  might  as  well  write  off  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  Ineligible  to 
participate  In  democracy,  and  we  shall  soon 
be  an  Island  In  the  midst  of  a  hostile  sea  of 
antidemocratic  ideologies. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  that 
promises  that  the  freedom  there  guaranteed 
can  be  enjoyed  In  comfort  or  In  a  secure 
atmosphere.  In  the  long  history  of  freedom, 
discomfort  has  always  accompanied  speaking 
on  controversial  matters.  There  never  has 
been  a  time  when  there  were  not  social  sanc- 
tions against  candor.  But  If  freedom  Is  to 
amount  to  anything,  one  mtust  be  ready  to 
pay  the  price.  When  a  man  speaks  out,  he 
mtist  be  ready  to  receive.  If  not  absorb, 
criticism.  Dostolevski  lived  In  a  land  of 
tyranny;  he  knew  its  corrosive  effect.  With 
the  wisdom  that  comes  from  lack  of  liberty, 
he  asserted  that  "tragic  freedom"  Is  better 
than  "compulsory  happiness."  It  Is  a  lesson 
we  need  to  ponder. 

I  am  asserting  that  those  who  misrepre- 
sent the  normal  experiences  of  life,  who  de- 
cry being  controversial,  who  shun  risk,  are 
enemies  of  the  American  way  of  life,  what- 
ever the  piety  of  their  vocal  professions  and 
the  patriotic  flavor  of  their  platitudes. 
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MISERY  OF  RETIRED  ELDERLY  WHO 
ARE  ILL  AND  WITHOUT  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
companion  of  age  is  failing  health.  The 
elderly  retired  is  caught  in  the  jaws  of 
low  fixed  income  and  soaring  medical 
costs.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  is 
his  growing  feeling  that  no  one  really 
cares  what  happens  to  him. 

I  have  a  letter  from  an  80-year-old 
Wisconsin  resident  who  is  sick  and  broke. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricomo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  was  hoepltallzed  on  several  occasions, 
but  I  had  to  pay  my  own  bills.  Now  I  am 
broke.  Only  the  $73  per  month  Income  from 
social  security.  I  am  80  years  old.  Stricken 
with  heart  disease,  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
have  dlebetlcs.  The  price  of  Insulin  Is  high. 
I  have  been  three  times  in  the  hospital: 
April,  June,  and  August. 

There  Is  a  lot  more  to  tell,  but  why  listen 
to  someone  elses  woes. 


nfoOGRATION  LAW  REVISIONS 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  my  article  dis- 
cussing immigration  law  revisions  which 
appeared  in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  on 
Sunday,  May  22,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FoNG    Urges    Revision    of    Immigration 

POLICIEb 

(By  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong) 

Washington. — During  my  recent  tour  of 
the  Par  East  and  the  southeastern  Asian 
countries,  I  was  asked  many  questions  about 
our  country's  Immigration  policy.  Often  I 
was  requested  to  explain  why  we  allot  such 
a  small  quota  to  inhabitants  of  those  coun- 
tries. Those  people  feel  greatly  concerned 
by  the  discrimination  against  them  and  be- 
lieve that  something  should  be  done  to  re- 
vise our  present  policy. 

I  have  found  many  officials  of  our  State 
Department  who  also  believe  that  a  revision 
of  our   immigration   policy   is  desirable. 

Under  the  present  immigration  act.  ap- 
proximately 154.000  quota  Immigrants  are 
authorized  to  enter  the  United  States  each 
year.  The  Aslatlc-Paciflc  triangle,  which 
embraces  all  the  Far  East  and  southeastern 
Asiatic  countries  from  India-Indonesia  to 
Korea-Japan  and  all  Pacific  islands  north  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  (almost  all  of 
Polynesia),  is  allowed  a  total  of  only  2,000 
such  quota  Immigrants. 

This  Is  1 '  J  percent  of  the  total  allowable 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 

Each  country  within  the  A.<;iatic-Paclflc 
t.'iangle  has  a  quota  of  not  more  than  100 
people  per  year,  except  Japnn.  whose  limit 
Is  185.  But.  should  there  be  more  than  20 
quota  areas  in  this  region,  arising  from  new 
political  divisions,  none  would  have  evea 
100  quotas  allotted  l)ecause  the  total  Asi.itlc- 
Paciflc  triangle  limit  of  2.000  quota  persons 
would  have  to  be  divided  among  them. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  world's  r  ital 
population  resides  in  the  Aslatlc-Paciflc  tri- 
angle Yet  this  region  is  allotted  only  2.000 
of  the  154.000  immigrant.'-,  to  the  United 
States  annually. 

Existing  law  provides  ihft  a  quota  immi- 
grant is  chargeable  to  the  quota  of  the  area 
of  his  birth,  but  that  any  p?rson  with  one- 
half  of  the  blood  of  any  person  native  to 
the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle  must  be  charged 
to  the  triangle  quota  regardless  of  place  of 
birth.  This  Is  another  discriminatory  toa- 
tiire  of  the  law. 

Two  and  a  half  months  ago  President 
Eisenhower  again  asked  Congress  to  liberalize 
iind  modernize  our  outmoded  and  Inequita- 
ble immigration  laws.  He  requested  action 
in  two  areas:  One,  doubling  the  154,000 
quota  of  Immigrants  we  are  presently  ad- 
mitting and.  two,  making  special  provision 
to  absorb  thousands  of  refugees  from  op- 
pression. 
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Iri  connection  with  doubling  the  total 
qtiota  allowed,  the  administration  submitted 
a  bill   (S.  3225)    which: 

es  quotas  on  the  basis  of  total  U.S 
on  according  to  the  I960  census  (li.- 
of  the  1920  census):  accepting  one- 
of  1  percent  of  our  total  population 
;  and  reaching  an  estimated  annual 
total  of  300,000. 

the    quota    of    each    minimum 
area  from  100  to  200. 

the  concept  of  race  and  ethnic 
within  our  population  for  the 
quota  Increases  by  distributing  them  on 
basis  of  the  number  of  Immigrants  ac- 
y  accepted  from  each  area  since  1924 
all  unused  quotas  to  be  distributed 
countries  whose  quotas  are  oversub- 
In  proportion  to  the  original  quota 
of  those  oversubscribed  countries. 
vldes  for  quotas  for  new  political  en- 
based    on    allowances    previously    ap- 
ble  to  the  geographic  areas  Involved, 
m  happy  that  the  administration  advo- 
doubllng    the    minimum    quotas    and 
vlng   the    Aslatlc-Paciflc   triangle   quota 
m. 

er,  the  proposed  formula,   based  on 

number   of  persons  emigrated   from   a 

country   during  any  period,   would  be 

unding      the      Inequity      which      now 

as  a  result  of  previous  discriminatory 

dtices. 

A  ly    discussion    to    revise    the    immigrant 

(luo  ;a   of  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle   imme- 

diatfly    raises    two    questions    which    we    as 

cans   must   answer:    (1)    Will   it  dlslo- 

the   lives   of   the   Americans  already   in 

United  States?      (2)    Is   it  good   for   our 

■national  relationships? 

answer  the  first  question,  let   us  look 

he    population    figxxres    for    the    United 

We    are   a   nation   of    approximately 

million    people.     About    10    percent,    or 

ililllion.  of  these  are  Negro  or  part-Negro 

c  ;stry. 

According   to   the   1950   census,   when   our 
population  was  about  151  million,  peo- 
In  the  United  States  whose  ancestry  i.s 
able  to  the  Aslatlc-Paciflc   triangle  to- 
667.419,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
divlded    as   follows:    Japanese,    325.976; 
lese.    149.516;    Filipinos,    122.707;   and  all 
ITS.   which   included   Koreans.   Asian   In- 
Polynesians.    Indonesians,    and    other 
hires    ( but    not    Negroes    or    American 
ans),  69.220. 
These      numbers      h>^ve      not      materially 
cha  iged  since  1950.     Incidentally,  more  than 
onelhalf  of  the?e  people  live  in  Hawaii. 

even  if  we  did  grant  to  the  Asiatic- 
triangle   15  percent  of  the   proposed 
annual  quota  immigrants,  the  total 
r^ber  of  people  from   that  area,  or  whose 
cpdf-nts  are  from  that   area,   still   would 
:titute   less  than   one-half  of    1    percent 
total  U.S.  fxjpulation. 
my  opiriloii,  such  a  reasonable  Increase 
he  quota  of  the  Asiatic-Pacific  triangle 
not  disloca'p  the  lives  of  the  American 
e     nor     upset     our     historical-cultural 
lation  pattern 

revision  of  our  immigration  quota  up- 

i    for    the    Aslatlc-Paciflc    triangle    area 

promote    good    international    relatlon- 

s.     By  Increasing  the  Aslatlc-Paciflc  tri- 

e  share  of  the  total  Immigration  quota 

vlll  aline  these  areas  more  equitably  with 

areas  and  thereby  mitigate  what  has 

a  constant  Irritant  to  Asiatic  and  Pacific 

es. 

ese  people — Polynesians,  Koreans,  Indo- 
ans,  Btirmese,  Nepalese,  Vietnamese.  Ma- 
ns.    Lao.    Cambodians,    Chinese,    Japa- 
Flliplnos,  and  all  the  other  fine  peo- 
-could  help  tremendously  In  bridging  the' 
of    misunderstanding   between   America 
Paclflc  and  Asiatic  countries. 
Tlhe  time  is  long  overdue  for  modernizing 
a-'.q    liberalizing    our    Immigration    policies. 
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DiEcrinunatiun  against  eihiuc  ^-roups  is  as 
nut  of  place  in  America  as  slavery  and  w.te- 
less  womanhood. 


NEW  JUDGESHIPS  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  urgently 
needed  legislation  to  add  new  judges  to 
our  seriously  backlogged  courts  is  causing 
constantly  mounting  concern. 

Every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  break  the  long  deadlock  on  this  issue. 
According  to  an  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Times,  the  administration  has 
pledged  to  fill  the  judgeships  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  to  consult  with  the  con- 
gressional leadership  before  making  any 
nominations,  and  to  withhold  all  nomi- 
nations until  next  January.  This  last 
condition  could  be  written  into  the  law 
by  a  specific  proviso  if  that  were  consid- 
ered necessary. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  administration 
is  determined  to  remove  any  political  im- 
plications from  this  subject.  Only  the 
public  will  suffer  if  Congress  continues 
its  massive  inaction.  The  conditions  in 
many  of  our  Federal  courts  are  intoler- 
able. Thousands  of  Americans  each  year 
are  personally  discovering  the  truth  of 
the  adage  "justice  delayed  is  justice  de- 
nied." The  refusal  of  Conpress  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation  results  in  many 
personal  hardships  to  these  litigants,  as 
well  as  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  the  courts  to  administer 
justice. 

Originally,  the  judicial  conference 
recommended  the  creation  of  45  new 
Federal  judgeships.  Recently,  the  con- 
ference increased  this  number  to  54  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the 
courts  involved  in  the  years  since  its 
original  proposals  were  advanced.  The 
case  for  every  one  of  these  judgeships  is 
overwhelming,  and  is  well  documented  by 
the  Division  of  Procedural  Studies  and 
Statistics  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  believe  it  would  be 
very  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
probloms  confronting  our  courts  to  print 
in  the  Record  the  justification  of  the 
Administrative  OflBce  for  each  of  the  new 
judges  recommended  for  the  Federal 
courts  in  New  York.  I  believe  that  any- 
one who  studied  these  reports  would 
have  to  agree  that  further  delay  in  act- 
ing on  this  subject  is  inexcusable.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perti- 
nent reports  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice and  the  New  York  Times  editorial, 
to  which  I  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The    Judicial    Business    of    the    Court   or 

Appeals    for    the   Second   Cwctjit,   March 

31,  1960 

The  US,  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit  '  has  much  the  heaviest  caseload  i>er 
Judgeship   of   any   of    the    11    courts    of   ap- 


1  The  second  circuit  Includes  the  States  of 
New  York.  Connecticut,  and  Vermont. 


1960 
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peals.  Since  1S38  It  has  had  six  judgeships 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  for  several  yean  has  been  recom- 
mending  two   additional   positions. 

For  the  past  5  years  the  number  of  cases 
filed  per  judgeship  in  this  circuit  compared 
to  the  national  averagf  has  been  as  fol- 
lows: 

Co-ses  filed  per  judgeship 


Ik-ial  J  curs 
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It  will  thus  be  obsCTved  that  the  number 
of  cases  filed  per  judge  has  been  well  over 
60  f>ercent  more  than  the  national  average. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  the  court  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts  has  managed  to  keep  from  get- 
ting too  far  behind,  although  the  p>ending 
caseload  has  increased  from  154  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  347  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1959.  In  other  words  It 
has  more  than  doubled  during  that  period. 

The  court  disposes  of  Its  business  rather 
expeditiously  but  In  late  years,  due  to  the 
heavy  caseload,  there  has  been  some  slowing 
up  as  disclosed  by  the  median  time  Interval 
from  docketing  to  final  disposition.  In  1955 
that  median  time  was  6.1  months  compared 
with  the  national  median  of  7.3  months.     In 

1959.  however,  the  median  in  the  second  cir- 
cuit had  grown  to  8  1  months  compared  with 
the  nationiU  median  of  6.7  months. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959,  620  cases  were  filed. 
511  were  terminated,  and  the  pending  case- 
load at  the  end  of  the  year  was  347. 

During    the    first   half   of    the   fiscal   year 

1960.  I.e.,  from  July  1  to  December  31.  1959, 
the  number  of  cases  filed  In  this  court  was 
larger  than  In  any  other  court  of  appeals 
except  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cases  were  filed,  225  were  terminated,  and 
the  pending  cases  rose  to  397  compared  with 
369  a  year  earlier.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years  the  pending  caseload  in  the  second 
circuit  Is  greater  than  In  any  other  court 
of  appeals. 

Some  help  Is  available  from  retired  Judges 
In  this  circuit  and  some  use  Is  also  made  of 
district  Judges.  The  fact  is.  however,  that 
this  Is  not  BufBclent  to  cope  with  the  rising 
tide  of  business  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  District  Courts  In  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  and  the  District  of  Connecticut 
all  need  help.  The  assignment  of  Judges 
from  these  courts  to  the  court  of  appeals 
only  serves  to  Increase  the  arrearages  In  the 
district  courts  of  the  circuit. 

The  upward  trend  In  filings  in  this  circuit 
appears  from  table  1  attached.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  number  of  cases  filed 
In  the  last  half  year  ending  December  31 — 
275 — was  about  10  percent  greater  than  the 
number  filed  In  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

The  source  of  the  appeals  In  this  district  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

Source  of  appeals  and  original  proceedings 
commenced  during  fiscal  years  1955,  1956. 
1957.  1958,  and  1959 
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28 
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Source  of  appeals  and  original  proceedings 
commenced  during  fiscal  years  1955,  1956, 
1957.  1958.  and  1959 — ConUnued 
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Following  a  review  of  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness In  the  second  circuit,  the  Judicial  con- 
ference committees  on  Judicial  statistics  and 
court  administration  on  February  21  and  22, 
1960,  voted  to  recommend  three  additional 
judgeships  for  this  circuit.  This  recom- 
mendation plus  recommendations  for 
further  additional  Judgeships  In  the  fotu-th, 
fifth,  and  seventh  circuits  were  approved 
by  the  Judicial  conference  at  its  meeting  on, 
March  10,  1960.  If  all  these  recommended 
Judgeships  were  created  and  the  number  of 
Judgeships  applied  to  the  cases  begun  In 
each  circuit  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  result 
would   have   been   as  follows: 

Cases  commenced  per  judgeship  in  the  VS. 
courts  of  appeals,  fiscal  year  1959 


It  wUl  thus  be  seen  that  with  3  more 
Judgeships  In  the  second  circuit,  the  average 
number  of  cases  filed  per  judgeship  'leould 
hare  been  68  as  compared  with  the  national 
18  percent  above  the  national  average.  It 
average  of  49  for  all  circuits,  which  Is  still 
should  also  be  noted  that  In  the  first  half  of 
the  fiscal  year  1960,  the  Increase  In  filings  In 
the  second  circuit  amounted  to  10  percent 
whereas  the  total  number  of  cases  filed  in 
the  other  circuits  has  remained  about  the 
same  as  the  comparable  period  last  year. 
The  comparison  with  the  first  half  of  last 
year  Is  as  follows : 

Flow  of  cases  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
2d  Circuit 
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Table  1. — 2d  circuit 
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1950         

318 
361 
360 
362 
386 
681 
462 
533 
806 
620 

355 
319 
349 
359 
325 
453 
480 
45y 
606 
611 

87 
129 
130 
113 
164 
282 
264 
338 
338 
347 

292 
268 
286 
296 
2ft4 
349 
369 
351 
349 
330 

49 

1961       

45 

19.'i2    

48 

1953 -- 

49 

1954      

44 

1966  - 

58 

1956       .   

62 

1957      

.^9 

1958  .-- 

58 

1969      

55 

'  Includes  H  judpesliips  not  yet  created,  but  recom- 
nitn.lfd  tv  t  he  Judici  il  (.Vmfercnce:  3  judpeshi|)s  for  tlie 
2d  circuit,  2  fi>r  the  4th  circuit,  2  for  the  5th  circuit  and  1 
for  thi  Till  circuit. 


>  The  cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  years  1950 
to  1952  include  cases  decided,  but  in  which  the  time  for 
filinp  a  petition  for  rcliewing  had  not  expired.  The 
r-endinp  figures  for  la's  and  sul»equent  years  do  not  in- 
clude any  decided  cases. 


T\BiE  2  —Cafes  commenced  per  judgeship  in  the  U.S.  courl^  of  appeah  during  the  fiscal 

years  1950  through  1959,  by  circuit 
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Table  3 — Median  time  interval  in  monttit 
from  docketing  to  final  dispc>siticm  of  cases 
heard  or  submitted,  fiscal  years  1950-59 


Fi.'cal  year 


19.S0. 
lysi. 

1952. 

iy54. 

19.'i6_ 
19.17. 

19a*. 

1958. 


2d  Cir- 

cuit 

3.3 

3.3 

3.9 

4.3 

4.6 

5.1 

6.6 

6.8 

7.8 

8.1 

AU  cir- 
cuits 


7.1 
6.7 
7.3 
7.0 
7.1 
7.3 
7.4 
7.1 
7.0 
6.7 


The  Judicial  Business  of  thi  U.S.  Court  or 
Appeals  for  the  Second   CiRCurr,   Mabch 
24,   1958 
As  originally  enacted  the  Judicial  Code  of 

1911  provided  for  four  circuit  Judgeships  for 


the  second  circuit  (36  Stat.  1131) .  The  num- 
ber was  raised  to  five  by  the  act  of  February 
28  1929  (45  Stat.  1346),  and  to  six  by  the 
act  of  May  31,  1938  (52  Stat.  584) .  The  num- 
t)er  of  Judgeships  has  remained  the  same 
since  that  Ume.  The  Jurisdictional  area  of 
the  circuit  covers  the  States  of  Connecticut, 
New  York,  and  "Vermont  which  according  to 
the  1950  censiis  had  a  combined  population 
of  17,215,219.  Court  Is  held  In  New  York 
City. 

From  1941  to  1950  there  was  a  declining 
tren^  in  the  cases  filed  in  this  court.  For 
the  next  4  years  the  number  stabilized  In  the 
vicinity  of  350  cases  a  year,  with  366  cases 
filed  during  1954,  the  last  year  of  this  4-year 
period  A  substantial  Increase  occurred 
during  1955  when  581  cases  were  commenced 
for  an  Increase  of  about  60  percent.  During 
1958  462  cases  were  commenced,  and  In  1857 
the  figtire  was  633.  The  greatly  Increased 
number  of  cases  filed  during  the  past  3  years 
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has  had  ita  effect  on  the  number  of  cases 
remaining  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  as  shown  l^  the  following  table: 


Ihe 


lune  30,  1954. 
June  30,  1065. 
Jane  30,  1066. 
June  30,  1067. 
Dec.  31,  1057. 


Cases 

pending! 

per  jud^- 

ship 


■X 
47 
44 

64 


figures  fco-  the  past  17  years  are  given 
able  1,  attached. 

.  -.  60  percent  of  the  cases  commenced  In 
Ck>urt  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
the  fiscal  year  1957  were  appeals  from 
UJS.  District  Ckjurt  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trlolt  of  New  York.  The  number  of  appeals 
from  this  district  filed  annually  averaged 
abc  lit  170  cases  from  1960  to  1954.  increased 
^0  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  was  251  in  1956 
327  in  1957.  Appeals  from  the  other  dls- 
tricjt  courts  have  also  increased.  The  follow- 
table  shows  the  source  of  appeals  for  the 
8  years: 


In 
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Source  of  appeals  and  original  proceedings  com  me 

2d  Circuit  during  the  fisc 
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Total  appeals. 
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I  )rii;iM;il  pruo-t'.liims 


Prom  1950  to  1957  total  appeals  have  in- 
creased by  68  percent  and  appeals  from  the 
courts  by  71   percent. 

For  the  last  6  years  the  number  of  appeals 
commenced  per  Judgeship  In  the  second  cir- 
cuit has  averaged  74  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  per  Judgeship  in  the  same 
period  of  52. 

The  caseload  per  Judgeship  for  each  circuit 
since  1941  is  shown  in  table  2,  attached.  The 
number  of  cases  filed  per  Judgeship  in  1955. 
1956.  1957.  and  the  first  half  of  1958  was  as 
follows: 
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In  the  fiscal  year  1955  the  second  circuit 
stood  first  with  an  average  caseload  per  Judge 
of  97.  almost  80  percent  above  the  national 
average  of  54.  Again  in  1956.  the  second 
circuit  was  first  with  77  cases  filed  p>er  Judge 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  53. 
It  was  again  first  with  89  cases  in  1957.  which 
average  was  65  percent  above  the  national 
average  of  54.  In  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  1958,  it  had  the  largest  number  of  cases 
filed  per  judge,  with  a  caseload  56  percent 
above  the  national  average. 

The  median  from  docketing  to  disposition 
for  this  circuit  compared  with  the  median 
for  all  circuits  since  1942  is  shown  in  table  3. 
attached. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  load  including  many 
cases  of  great  importance  the  circuit  has 
kept  up  its  excellent  record  of  prompt  dis- 
position of  appeals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  caseload 
per  Judge  in  other  circuits  In  the  fiscal  year 
preceding   that   in   which    Congress   created 


additional  Judgeships.  In  all  but  one  in- 
sta  ice  this  followed  a  recommendation  by 
the|  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 

Adiitional     circuit     judgeships     created     by 

Congress  siiice  1939  witJi  the  caseload  per 
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'the  1955  and  1957  caseloads  of  97  and  89 
cas;s.  respectively,  commenced  fjer  Judge  in 
second  circuit  are  larger  than  that  of  any 
othjer  circuit  where  the  creation  of  Judgeships 
recommended,  and  the  1956  caseload  of 
bases  per  Judge  Is  equal  to  that  of  the 
Pif  h  and  District  of  Columbia  Circuits  when 
ad<!  itional  Judgeships  were  created  for  those 
cir<  uits. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
Stakes  on  March  24,  1955.  In  response  to  a 
reqaest  from  the  Judicial  council  of  the  sec- 
onq    circuit,    recommended    the    creation    of 


one  additional  circuit  Judgeship  for  thi.s 
court. 

At  a  meeting  in  January  1957  the  circuit 
council  of  the  circuit  voted  to  recommend 
two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  this  court 
instead  of  one.  The  reason  for  this  Is  the 
current  increase  in  the  business  of  the  court 
which  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  long-term 
trend,  the  greatly  augmented  strain  under 
which  the  court  has  been  working  during  the 
last  2  years,  and  the  growing  number  of  trials 
and  thus  potential  appeals  in  the  district 
courts  of  the  circuit.  The  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  at  Its  March  1957 
session  recommended  two  additional  Judge- 
ships for  the  second  clrcvilt.  for  a  total  of 
eight. 

The  following  table  compares  the  cases  per 
Judge  filed  in  the  second  circuit  In  1957  with 
the  average  for  all  circuits,  and  on  the  baslt. 
of  eight  Judges  for  the  second  circuit  with 
the  average  for  all  circuits  including  the 
four  Judgeships  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  (two  for  the  second  circuit, 
and  one  each  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  cir- 
cuits) 
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It  win  be  observed  that  with  eight  Judges, 
b.ised  on  the  1957  cases  filed,  the  second 
circuit  caseload  per  Judge  would  be  well 
above  the  national  average  and  as  will  be 
seen  from  table  2  would  be  above  the  case- 
load in  eight  of  the  other  circuits. 

Table  1. — 2d  circuit 
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T\BLE  2.— Cases  commenced  per  judgeship  in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals  during  the  fiscal 
years  II14I  through  l'.i')7 ,  by  r/rn/i/— Continued 
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Tabie  3 — Median  time  interval  in  months 
from  docketing  to  final  disposition  of  cases 
heard  or  ■mbmittcd,  fiscal  years  1942  57 
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T\ni.E  4  — Cases  filed  aiid  terminated  after 
hrartng  or  submission  per  judgeship  tn 
the  US  courts  of  appeals,  fiscal  year  1957. 
and  cases  pending  per  judgeship  on  June 
30.  1957 
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Thk  Ji'DiciAL  Business  of  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Southern  Di.strkt 
OF  New  York,  February  18,  1957 
The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
Di.strlct  of  New  York  Is  the  largest  trial  court 
in  the  Federal  Judicial  system  In  number  of 
Jiidges  and  of  big  cases  and  It  Is  located  In 
the  greatest  commercial  and  Industrial  cen- 
ter In  the  world.  Its  18  Judges  handle  a  very 
great  percentage  of  all  antitrust  litigation 
and  .1  large  share  of  the  patent,  copyright, 
and  trademark  cases  as  well  as  time-consum- 
ing criminal  prosecutions  of  national  and 
International  Importance.  New  York  is  the 
largest  port  in  the  Nation,  and  In  the  last 
few  years  about  40  percent  of  the  admiralty 
and  maritime  litigation  In  the  Federal  courts 
has  been  filed  in  the  southern  district.  The 
business  of  the  court  has  multiplied  In  the 
last  half  century,  and  from  time  to  time  ad- 
ditional Judgeships  have  been  added.  The 
four  Judges  provided  for  the  district  by  the 
Judicial  Code  of  1911  were  raised  to  6  in  1922. 


to  9  In  1929.  to  11  in  1936,  to  12  in  1938,  to  16 
In  1949,  and  finally  to  18  In  1954.  Court  is 
held  only  In  New  York  City. 

The  history  of  this  court  from  the  end  of 
World  War  II  to  1955  can  be  described  only 
In  terms  of  excessive  caseloads,  large  nvun- 
bers  of  protracted  cases,  a  continual  accu- 
mulation of  arrearages,  and  mounting  delay. 
The  Jvidlclal  as.sistance  provided  to  meet  the 
situation  has  been  neither  timely  nor  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  ever  Increasing  business 
and  until  recently  the  trial  dockets  have  been 
very  congested.  In  1941  and  through  the  war 
years  when  there  were  13  Judgeships  for  the 
district  ( Including  one  temporary  position 
which  expired  in  1943 1,  the  pending  civil 
cfises  fluctuated  between  3,500  and  4.500,  but 
by  the  end  of  1945  Increased  to  5,800.  Two 
years  later  the  pending  civil  cases  surged 
upward  by  70  percent  to  10,100,  which 
prompted  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  In  1947  to  recommend  two  ad- 
diti(^inal  jvidgeships  and  to  ask  that  the  ex- 
pired temporary  position  be  reestablished. 
When  the  pending  caseload  increased  another 
800  cases  In  the  ensuing  12  months,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  requested  four  additional 
Judge.ships  for  the  district  and  these  posl- 
tioiis  were  provided  In  the  omnibus  Judge- 
ship bill  passed  In  1949. 

Still  the  civil  backlog  piled  up  and  delay 
increa&ed.  On  June  30.  1950  the  pending  civil 
caseload  reached  11.134  and  It  became  clear 
that  the  extra  judgepower  provided  was  in- 
adequ.i.tc  to  overcome  the  enormous  arrear- 
ages The  pending  civil  cases  in  this  district 
alone  were  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  num- 
ber in  all  districts  courts.  In  September  of 
that  year  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  recommended  five  more  Judge- 
ships for  the  district  including  two  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1953  the  arrearages  had  reached  11.768  civil 
cases  including  9.385  private  civil  cases  and  in 
addition  delays  In  criminal  cases  were  being 
felt  and  the  pending  criminal  caseload 
topped  1.000  for  the  first  time  in  almost  10 
years. 

In  1954  two  of  the  five  Judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  were 
created.  The  Conference  Immediately  re- 
newed its  request  for  the  other  three  Judges 
and  supplemented  this  in  1956  by  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  fourth  new  Judgeship.  The 
purpose  of  these  Conference  recommenda- 
tions is  to  provide  sufficient  Judicial  man- 
power to  enable  the  courts  to  eliminate  ar- 
rearages and  reach  a  point  where  the  aver- 
age civil  case  can  be  reached  for  trial  within 
6  months  of  the  date  of  filing. 

Although  there  has  been  some  Improve- 
ment In  the  docket  conditions  in  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York  recently,  additional 
help  is  needed  if  the  goal  of  the  Conference 
is  to  be  achieved  within  a  reasonable  time. 
The  backlog  of  8.205  civil  cases  on  June  30. 
1956.  was  more  than  twice  the  4,087  civil 
cases  pending  on  June  30,  1941.  But  2  years 
ago  the  delays  in  the  district  were  so  bad 
that  many  cases  being  disposed  of  by  trial 
had  been  pending  on  the  dockets  more  than 
4  years  and  had  been  awaiting  trial  more 
than  3  years.  The  median  interval  from  fil- 
ing to  disposition  of  cases  terminated  after 


trial  in  1955  was  45.9  months  and  the  median 
from  issue  to  trial  was  34.8  months.  And 
even  with  such  delays  the  Judges  were  often 
without  cases  to  try  due  to  rectirrlng  calen- 
dar breakdowns.  At  that  time  ft.he  court 
appointed  a  committee  of  Judges  to  investi- 
gate what  steps  may  be  taken  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  calendars.  Drastic  changes 
in  the  calendaring  practices  were  devised 
and  the  court  embarked  upon  a  program  de- 
signed to  provide  firmness  and  stability  to 
these  calendars.  The  calendars  for  the  first 
time  were  put  in  the  charge  of  the  Judges. 
A  year  ago  last  fall  a  call  of  the  entire  civil 
calendar  consisting  of  5.700  cases  was  com- 
pleted with  startling  results.  By  the  end  of 
the  court  year  the  calendared  cases  were 
reduced  to  1.800  and  the  number  of  cases 
p>endlng  on  the  dockets  decreased  from  10.334 
to  8.205,  a  gain  of  more  than  2,000  cases  A 
continuation  of  the  same  practices  in  the 
current  court  year  has  reduced  the  size  of 
the  calendar  to  767  cases  as  of  December 
31,  1956,  although  the  total  number  of  civil 
cases  on  the  dockets  on  the  same  date  re- 
mained at  a  level  of  8,500. 

Principal  efforts  of  the  court  until  re- 
cently have  been  to  dispose  of  cases  on  the 
calendars  and  this  has  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  cases  ready  for  trial.  Now  older 
cases  on  the  dockets  which  have  not  yet 
been  calendared  have  been  called  and  coun- 
sel have  been  asked  to  report  the  status  of 
these  cases.  This  will  bring  some  cases  to 
the  trial  dockets  and  will  also  result  in 
settlements  and  dismissals.  The  cases  which 
are  not  calendared  all  constitute  potential 
trials  and  if  the  litigants  are  to  receive 
prompt  attention,  tlie  court  must  exercise 
some  measure  of  control  over  them,  which  is 
now  being  done. 

The  details  of  the  new  calendaring  system 
are  set  forth  in  an  article  by  Judge  Irving 
Kaufman  which  appeared  In  the  December 
1956  Issue  of  the  Jotirnal  of  the  American 
Judicature  Society.  A  copy  of  that  article 
is  attached  to  this  statement. 

The  achievements  of  the  court  are  en- 
couraging. They  have  been  made  possible 
in  part  through  the  able  assistance  of  three 
retired  Judges  of  the  court  and  the  services 
of  visiting  Judges  from  other  districts.  This 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  desirable  expedient, 
but  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  substitute 
for  permanent  Judgeships.  Retired  Judges 
cannot  maintain  an  unslackened  pace  and 
visiting  Judges  are  often  difficult  to  secure. 
The  four  Judgeships  recommended  by  the 
conference  are  needed  and  Judge  Kaufman 
views  the  necessity  for  them  as  follows: 

"I  win  not  detail  the  need  for  additional 
judicial  manpower.  Suffice  to  say.  part  I 
has  demonstrated  that  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  hard-core  triable  cases  well  In 
excess  of  the  number  our  present  quota  of 
judges  can  handle,  and  if  our  calendars  are 
to  be  maintained  in  their  present  current 
stattis.  the  implementation  of  the  Judicial 
Conference's  recommendations  for  new 
Judgeships  is  a  necessary   first   step." 

Notwithstanding  the  improved  calendar 
situation  the  accumulated  backlog  of  civil 
cases  is  enormous.  As  of  June  30.  1956.  the 
8.205  pending  civil  cases  amounted  to  456 
per  Judgeship  or  almost  twice  the  national 
average  of  236  civil  cases  pending  per  Judge- 
ship. With  8  percent  of  the  Judges  In  all 
the  86  districts  having  solely  Federal  Juris- 
diction, the  backlog  of  private  litigation  In 
the  district  was  18  percent  of  the  national 
total.  As  of  June  30,  1956.  44  percent  of  all 
pending  private  admiralty  cases,  more  than 
one-half  of  all  Jones  Act  suits  involving 
injury  to  seamen,  one-third  of  all  copyright 
cases,  one-fourth  of  all  Oovernment  civil 
antitrust  suits,  and  about  one-fifth  of  all 
private  antitrust  suits  were  on  the  dockets 
in  the  district.  The  Government  civil  anti- 
trust suits  were  16  in  number  and  these 
actions  together  with  the  4  criminal  anti- 
trust prosecutions  pendS:>f  on:  Julv  i&    ls»5« 
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are  listed  in  appendix  A.  The  number  of 
time-consuming  private  antitruat  suite 
pending  in  tlie  district  at  that  time  num- 
bered 100.  Further  details  concerning  the 
age  and  composition  of  the  pending  civil 
cases  are  given  in  table   7. 

The  co\u^  in  the  southern  district  ot  New 
York  serves  New  York  City  exclusive  of 
Staten  and  Long  Islands,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  serves  also  the  entire  New  York- 
northeastern  New  Jersey  area  which  In  1950 
had  a  population  of  almost  13  million.  New 
York  is  the  financial  capital  of  the  world 
and  the  Nation  s  largest  port.  Complicated 
commercial  litigation  and  important  crimi- 
nal cases  tend  to  gravitate  to  this  region  and 
in  the  last  3  years  the  southern  district  has 
had  22  trials  which  have  required  20  or  more 
actual  trial  days  not  including  the  time 
spent  In  the  preparation  of  the  case  and 
the  writing  of  opinions. 

Long  trials  In  this  district  which  have  at- 
tracted much  public  attention  in  recent 
years  have  included  the  Important  Smith  Act 
case,  U.S.  v.  Dennis  et  al.,  tried  by  Judge 
Medina  which  took  168  trial  days;  the  In- 
vestment Bankers  antitrust  case.  U.S.  v. 
Morgan,  which  required  309  trial  days,  also 
tried  by  Judge  Medina  ( he  was  occupied  with 
the  case  for  3  years);  U.S.  v.  Flynn,  also  a 
Oommunist  case,  tried  by  Judge  Dlmock  for 
154  trial  days;  Ferguson  v.  Ford,  a  multl- 
mllllon  dollar  suit  against  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  tried  by  Jiidge  Noonan  for  120  trial  days, 
and  finally  settled;  and  UJS.  v.  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries,  tried  by  Judge  Ryan  for 
56  days. 

The  trial  time  in  these  cases  is  only  a 
smMl  part  of  the  time  they  require  of  the 
Judge  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
antitrust  cases.  The  ntunber  at  exhibits, 
depKXitions,  and  documents  in  this  t3rpe  of 
proceeding  is  almost  tmbellevable.  ^dt  ex- 
ample in  the  Alcoa  case,  there  were  15,000 
pages  of  record,  in  the  National  Lead  case, 
1,400  exhibits,  and  5.000  pages  of  record, 
in  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  3,700  ex- 
hibits, and  in  the  Investment  Bankers  case, 
10,600  exhibits.  Ferguson  v.  Ford  contained 
27.000  exhibits,  and  10,000  pages  of  record, 
and  the  trial  was  never  concluded.  When  th« 
case  was  settled  the  friaintifr  bad  not  yet 
completed  his  direct  case. 

The  Judicial  conference  committee  on  pro- 
cedure in  antitrust  aiul  other  protracted 
cases  has  reoonunended  In  its  rep>ort  adopted 
by  the  conference  in  1951  that  caaes  of  this 
type  should  be  assigned  to  a  Jxidge  from  their 
lnceptl(Mi  and  that  the  Judge  to  wtxm  such  a 
case  Is  assigned  should  be  relieved  of  all 
other  duties  from  the  commencement  of  the 
trial  until  his  Judgment  is  pronotmced. 
This  has  frequently  been  Impossible  In  this 
court.  Iliere  were  5  cases  tried  in  1956  which 
required  30  days  or  nK>re : 

CIVIL    CASES 

Universe  Tankships  Inc.  v.  Bethlehem 
Steel:  43  trial  days,  contract  acti<»i. 
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Bmking    dk    Trading    Corp. 

triaj  days,  contract  action. 

CaiUINAL    CASES 

5.  V.  Klein;  77  trial  days,  tax  fraud. 
lAS.  V.  Kiame:  38  trial  days,  tax  fraud. 
lAs.  v.  Allied  Stevedoring  Corp.;  31  trial 

tax  fraud. 
Ahother  long  Smith  Act  case,  U.S.  v. 
Tra-:htenberg,  tried  by  Judge  I^iuis,  was 
commenced  during  the  fiscal  year  and  com- 
pleted shortly  after  the  close  of  the  year, 
requiring  59  trial  days. 

e  large  backlog  of  p>otentlaIly  long  and 
corrlplicated  cases  as  well  as  the  number 
beii  g  filed  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
Jud  cial  Conference  recommendation  for  four 
additional  judgeships.  But  help  Is  needed 
to  handle  the  large  caseloads  of  more 
less  routine  litigation.  Fotir  Judgeships 
woi41d  Increaise  the  Judicial  staff  by  22  per- 
but  would  not  reduce  the  average  case- 
per  Judgeship  in  the  district  to  a  point 
the  national  average.  On  the  basis  of 
5,033  civil  cases  filed  In  the  court  during 
fiscal  year  1956  the  effect  would  have 
to  reduce  the  average  incoming  case- 
in the  district  from  280  cases  per  Judge 
which  is  4  caaes  more  than  the  aver- 
per  Judgeship  nationally  of  235  in  1956 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  caseload 
civil  cases  per  Judge,  If  all  the  Judge- 
recommended  by  the  Conference  had 
Again  on  the  basis  of  the  1956  fll- 
the  4  extra  judges  would  have  reduced 
caseload-  of  Incoming  private  civil  cases 
226  to  185  per  Jud^e,  which  Is  50  cases 
than  the  average  that  year  of  135 
prl^fete  civil  cases  commenced  per  Judgeship 
nationally  and  68  cases  more  than  the  na- 
tloral  average  per  Judgeship  on  the  basis 
1he  262  Judgeships  including  34  recom- 
meiided  by  the  Conference  in  the  86  districts 
piirely  Federal  Jurisdiction, 
the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1957 
thete  has  been  a  decided  upsurge  in  civil  fil- 
to  2,776,  or  500  civU  caaes  more  than 
number  filed  during  a  like  period  of 
preceding  fiscal  year.  All  of  this  in- 
has  occurred  In  the  time-consuming 
civil  cases.  A  comparison  of  the 
cases,  private  civil  cases,  and  criminal 
commenced  and  terminated  in  the  dis- 
In  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  years  1956 
1957  (July  l-December  31)  appears  in 
following  table: 

Cases  commenced  and  terminated 
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The  criminal  caseload  in  the  district  is  not 
heavy  numerically  and  the  dockets  are  rea- 
sonably current  because  of  the  priority  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  receive.  How- 
ever, criminal  cases  are  a  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  workload  of  the  district  be- 
cause of  the  many  protracted  trials,  which  in 
past  years  have  included  celebrated  Smith 
Act  and  sedition  trials,  tax-evasion  cases,  and 
criminal  antitrust  suits. 

Complete  statistical  tables  showing  the  Ju- 
dicial business  of  the  district  In  the  last  16 
fiscal  years  are  attached. 

ExHiBrr  A 

United  States  Ctvil  and  Criminal  Antitrust 
Cases  Pending  in  the  Southern  District 
OF  New  York  on  Jult  15,   1956 

NAME    or    DETENDANT    AMD    DATE    OF    FILING 

Cii'i/  case.^ 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J)  et  al  ,  April  21, 
1953. 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co  ,  October 
9,  1953. 

Fish  Smokers  Trade  Council,  September  28, 
1955. 

International  Boxing  Club,  March  17,  1962. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc  ,  May  27.  1952. 

National  Screen  Service,  April  28,  1962. 

Federation  Suisse  Assoc.  De  Fabrlcants 
DHorlorgerie,  December  2,  1955. 

Linen  Supply  Institute  of  New  York,  April 
6.  1955. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  January  11, 
1954. 

Cigarette  Merchandisers  Association,  April 
28,  1954. 

Ouerlain,  Inc  .  May  28,  1964. 

Parfums  Corday,  May  28,  1964. 

Lanvin  Parfums,  May  28,  1954, 

Watchmakers  of  Switzerland  Information 
Center,  October  19,  1964. 

Radio  Corp   of  America,  November  19,  1954. 

Criminal  cases 

Standard  Ultramarine  &  Color  Co  ,  June  29, 
1955. 

Fish  Smokers  Trade  Council,  September  28, 
1955. 

Linen  Supply  Institute  of  New  York,  April 
6,  1956. 

Cigarette  Merchandisers  Association,  April 
28,  1954. 


Sdctthern  District  of  New   York 
Table  1. — Civil  cases  commenced  and  tenitinaied,  by  Htcal  year,  and  pending  at  the  end  of  each  year  beginning  with  10.',l 

TOTAL  CIVIL  CA8E3 


Iscal  year 


Commenced 


7.373 
5,806 
5,380 
5,210 
4,948 
5,488 


Termt 
Dated 


4,  7T)8 
5,147 
6,130 
6,174 
4,032 
6,173 


Pending 
June  30 


10.099 
10,848 
U,0«8 
11,184 
11,148 
11,428 


T\3C^\  year 


1953 

1964 

1956 

ltt66 

1957 

1958  (3  QuarU'-r!!) 


Cora 

menred 

5,871 

4.SP3 

4.522 

5,033 

5,790 

4,891 

T«nnl- 
nated 


5,531 
5,  5H2 
5,177 
7,  l«3 
5,420 
3.478 


Pendtnn 
June  30 


11,708 

10.9N0 

10,334 

8,206 

8,560 

9,982 


1960 
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Table  1. — CiHl  ctuet  commenced  and  terminatrd,  by  fiscal  year,  and  pending  at  the  end  of  each  year  beginning  irith  19^1 — Contiuued 

PRIVATE  CIVIL  CASES 


Fiscal  year 


I'.Ml 

I'.'-tJ    , 

]'it;t  _ 

l!lU  . 
104.1.. 
1046.. 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

2,395 

2,276 

2,017 

2.319 

1,977 

2.  1  ^) 

1,KH8 

1 .  H9,', 

l,t*7 

1 .  fV« 

1.665 

1 ,  :*f.ti 

Pending  I  Fi.scdl  year 

June  3U    ■ 


2,949   ii  1947, 

2.M7   Ii  194» 

2.474   I  1949 

2,457     I  ly.V) 

2.  .121     I  19.M 

2.  K2fl  19,')2 


Commenced 

Terml- 

nate<l 

3,645 

1,7.W 

4.302 

2,270 

8,917 

3,017 

3,K36 

3,211 

3.697 

3,284 

4,050 

3,  766 

Pending 
June  30 


4,706 
6,  738 
7,638 
S.  263 

S,  676 
H.9tl0 


Fiscal  year 


19.13-... 

1964 

1955 

19,16 

1957 

1958  (3  (juart«>rs) 


Conimence'l 

Terini 

nale<i 

4.400 

1 
3.  n75 

H.  697 

4,  IW  ' 

3.  ,143 

3.  '.tti3 

4,  (ttil 

.■.  7t)2 

4.  MO 

1.351 

4,190 

2.741 

I'endinr 
June  3(1 


'.>.  3S.1 

s.  4ia 

<:  7H2 

7,  ."•! 

v..  TIM 


'I\nih    ■'        f'^'    rirll  rti.'-rK  atui  rntnninl  inKt!<  roninif  need  and   terminated,  by   fiscal  year,  and  pending  at  tlu  md  of  ear},  if,  (ir  t,r,ji  n  minj 

u-tih  1H-',1 


V  ,-:     CIV  II.   CASES    MNITEI)  STATKS    A    PARTY) 
IPrlce  iiod  rpTiI  control  ch.-^s  are  in  parentheses  M 


Fl.--cal  yeur 


1941 
l'.M2 
l'»43 
l',t44 
194,1 
I'.Mi-. 
1917. 


Coiuinenced      Terml-    i    rcii'liiie 
nitte'l        June  30 


\,An 
761 
972 
2,664 
5,011 
4,  827 
3.  7'28 


ftifo 
(1,  UVt) 
(2.  7S2| 
(1,866) 

(i.nooj 


Fi- 


I'nl  ye^ir 


1.  147 

i.n.i2 

8(KI 

1 ,  ti73 
3.  '>«4 
3.  .1.K1 

2,  949 


Comiiienced 


1,  138 
H47 

l,01l( 

2,  I  111! 

3,  :5.37 
4.614 
5.  39:1 


1948. 
1949. 
19.10. 
1911. 

19.12. 
1913. 
19.14. 


1.  .194 
1.4<W 
1,374 
1.  249 
1.4f>3 
1.471 
1,  106 


(172) 
(2.14 1 
(2451 
(3) 
(75! 
(103) 


Termi- 
nated 


2.  H77 
2.113 
l,96;i 
1.64H 
1.407 
l.,1.Vi 
1.383 


Pend 

inE   it 

June 

30  ; 

4, 

no  il 

3, 

460  1' 

2. 

871   ! 

2, 

472 

0 

468 

2.3H3   li 

2 

106  ;! 

Fi«cal  ye;ii 


19.15.  

19.16...    

19.17 

19.18  (3  (luarters). 

19.19 -. 

1960 


Commenced 


979 
972 
940 
701 


Term) 
Dated 


1,214 

1.400 

1.075 

737 


Pendiiic 
June  3(1 


],>*7l 
l.44;i 
1,308 
1,272 


Fiscal  VMr 


ri{I.MI.\".\L  r.^SES 


\Cn<*>f  traiisfeire<l  are  not  included  m    ■Coramenceil"  an<l  "Terminated"  column.s| 


('OITIIII»'IlC«'d 


1941. 
1942 
194;i. 
1944 

1945. 
1946 

1947. 


1 ,  095 
1.150 
1.189 
1.471 
1,.106 
I,'2«6 
1.317 


1 
Totini-    i 

uatcU 

1.091 

1.123 

1 ,  21 1 

1,512  1 

1 ,  .Vvl  , 

1 ,  4>»1    ' 

1,3.17 

Pendlnp 
June  30 


FiSCTll    VftiT 


Conirneiiced 


l,04l 

1.0*>H 

1,046 

1,11115 

94(i 

731 

730 


1948. 
1949. 

1  9,K1 . 
ii   1951. 

I  19,12. 
li   19.13 

I   19,14. 


933 

Kri9 
9K7 
'XO 
970 
.033 


i»24   1 


Termi- 
nale<l 


1,148 
933 

H26 
903 
HS2 
9('K 
1,109 


Pendinp 
June  30 


,138 
,115 
597 
798 
'.r2C 
1.073 
921 


Fiscal  year  i  Commenced 


1955 999 

19,56 ----  910 

1957 I  934 

1958  t3  quarters) |  700 

19,19 1--  --- 

I960..- ' 


Termi- 
nate<l 


1,266 

1,1'22 

899 

755 


I'entiinp 
June  30 


i>97 

,V)8 
,176 
569 


,   ,     ),-,^l  frnm  1M3  tn  19i:i      In  many  of  these  vears  they  constituted  a  large  proportion  o(  all  civil  cases  commenced   although  they 
r.,^JXX:^:^:n^'^^'^^^'^  ^^Z^^:"::^  cJ-  ^-^,...,1.00  ■   They  ^c  mduded  m  the  figure  which  they  to.low. 


T.^Bl.K  :<.      Cases  commerced  per  judgeship 


year 


1941. 

1942. 

1943 

1944. 

1945. 

1946. 

1947. 

194)^. 

1949. 


Nun 

o(  ju 
shi 


itXT 
IgC- 

I>s 


Total  civil  case* 


13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 


\.w 

•^ork 

southern 


277 
214 
••27 
379 
,158 
,M1 
614 
491 
448 


Private  civil  cs«ses 


Criminal  cases  (less 
imniigration)  ' 


N  at  lonal 

av('r:t;;<'  ■ 


164 
168 
1.18 
169  ' 

■295  ' 

;«i  ' 

271    i 
205  I 


New 

York 

siuithcrn 


184 
1,1.1 
1 .12 
157 
141 
139 
304 
.^19 

:«6 


I  .National 
!  avrriige  ' 


82 

77 

.18 

56 

57 

70 

109 

117 

121 


New 

York 

southern 


.National 

aviTiige  ' 


1,13 
161 
174 
184 
176 
142 
134 
123 
123 


Fiscal 
year 


Number 
of  judge- 
ships 


i 

i  1950. 
1  1951. 
j  1952. 
I  19.13. 
I  19.14. 
i  1955. 
I  19.16. 
'   1957. 


Total  civil  cases     I   Private  civil  cases 


N'ew 

York 

southern 


16 
16 
16 

16 
18 
18 
18 
18 


326 
309 
341 
367 
267 
251 
280 
322 


li 


National 
average  ' 


222 
204 
236 
261 
210 
212 
225 
236 


New 

York 
southern 


240 
231 
253 
275 
205 
197 
■226 
269 


.National 
average  ' 


113 
111 
126 
146 
127 
126 
135 
151 


Criminal  cases  (less 
immigration;  ' 


N'ew 

York 
southern 


61 
56 

eo 

63 
49 
52 
43 
48 


National 
average  ' 


116 
106 
112 
114 
103 
104 
l(r2 
105 


time  trt,r  case  for  their  disiM)siti(.n  !.•;  small. 


.  This  column  includes  86  districts  for  1949  and  thereafter;  84  districts  before  1949 


T.\BI,K  4. 


Southern  Dulrut  of  Sew  York  -Time  elapsing  in  ctvil  cases  tried 


Median  interval 
in  months  from 
filing  to  dis- 
position 


Median  interval 

in  months  from 

issue  to  trial 


Median  interval 
in  months  from 
filing  to  dis- 
position 


Median  interval 

in  months  from 

is.sue  to  trial 


the  tayi"2"yekrt.'^provided  there  were  25  such  cases  for  the  2  years. 


4» 
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Tablb  5.—C(ues  commenced  per  judgeship  in  this  district  and  in  86  districts,  by  nature  of  suit,  fiscal  year  1956 


Civil  cases; 
Total  eases. 


r.8.  cases 

PrlTate  cases. 


!.  «»SW 

r.S.  plaintiff. 


Ij»n'l  condemnation 

Fuir    Labor    Standards 

Act 

Other  enforcement  suits 

FixkI  and  Drug  Act 

Lii|iior  laws 

Ottier    forfeitures    and 

penalties 

Nejrotiable  Instruments. 

Other  contracts 

Otl)er  U.S.  plaintiff 


N«w 

ToA, 
soutbflrn 


280 


M 
226 


26 


asdk- 
trtctt 


225 


M 
135 


2 

4 

11 

3 


73 
4 


5 
25 
25 

8 


qiTll  cases— Contlniisd 
U.S.  case*— Conttamed 
U.S.  defendant 


Table  6. — Civil  and  criminal  trials  connnrnred 


BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


Fiscal 
yeiir 


li»51 

1952 

i9.=a I 

vjrA I 

1865 1 

l»6f. 

1957 


Total 

Civ 

trials 

coni- 

Tienced 

T 

Jtai 

N'onj 

442 

372 

.172 

2S3 

332 

i.'il 

408 

318 

\59 

412 

ti05 

4*3 

56,'i 

410 

242 
16S 
130 
224 
264 
2.'>7 
202 


Jury 


130 
114 
101 
94 
148 
206 
208 


Tolal 


70 
89 

SI 

90 

147 

142 

155 


N:itiirc  of  suit 


Total  civil  cases. 


U.S.  civil  ca.'iea 

Privite  civil  cises. 


United  States  pUiintifl. 


Lan'i  condemnatkon 

.Antitrust   _.. 

( It  her  enforcement  suit.* 

Forfeitures  and  [lenalties 

.\>eot  iable  Instruments 

(It tier  contract.'^ 

(.itlier  I'luted  Stiites  plaintiff. 


Cases  pending 

per  judgeship 

N'ew 

Va- 

York 

tional 

.wuthem 

aver- 

age 

456 

236 

80 

74 

376 

162 

30 

47 

!            1 

-.4 

1            1 

13 

5 

2 

4 

1 

8 

1                 6 

9 

6 

^ _ 

Jurisdiction 


Tut  il  ei'.il  cii^eis. 


f    S,  plaintiff. .. 
I    S   defendant 


I'nv  ite  civil. 


f  (>deral  question. 

I>iversit.v 

Admlraiiy 


June  1 


Ntm 

Tort, 
southern 


2«t 


aedts- 

trlcta 


IS 


Enjoin  Federal  agencies 

Habeas  corpus 

Tort  Claims  Act 

Ta.i  sulU 

Other  U.S.  defendant... 


6 
4 
4 
3 
11 


I'rivate  cases- 

Fodentl  fjuestion. 


Copyright 

Kmployw^'      Liability 

Act - 

Fair    habOT    Standards 

Art 

Habeas  corpus 

Jones  Act 


110 


SO 


33 
1 

6 

1 
3 

10 


Civil  caaee— Continued 

I'rlvate  eases     Continued 
Fe<ler«l  question— Continued 

Miller  Act ... 

I'dlent     

Other  Federal  (juesllon 

Uiversily  of  citi/.i  n.shlp. .    . 


In5iimnce 

( >ther  e<inlrail,>i 

Kr  d  proiH'rty 

I'ersiiiml  injury   ^motor 

vehiilol    . 

I'crsonal  injury  (other). 
uiher  diver.^ity..  


New 
York, 

southern 


11 


61 


SB  dLs. 

tncti 


Admiralty .1 

Cniiiinal  cu.<fS  Jrss  liiiniy{rulion). 


9 

2.S 
S 

U 

44 


3 
7 

90 

l.^ 

16 

3 

.13 

17 
.1 

11 

102 


PKR  JUDQE-niP 


Criminal 


Xonjury 


8 
24 
17 
12 
29 
38 
58 


Jury 


62 
fA 
R4 

78 
118 
104 

97 


Total  trials 

CI 

vil 

Criminal 

N'imil>er 
of  jndije- 

Fiscal 

year 

shijis 

New 

.National 

New 

National 

New 

.N'ationsil 

York 

worige  ' 

York 

average  ' 

York 

»ver?i?p  ' 

southern 

wMithem 

mutheni 

1951 

Ifi 

28 

39 

23 

28 

4 

11 

i«,';2 

16 

23 

441 

18 

27 

6 

13 

19o3 

16 

21 

44 

16 

29 

5 

l.^ 

19.'.4 

18 

23 

40 

18 

25 

5 

IJ 

19^5 

IS 

31 

41 

23 

26 

8 

15 

19.V>          .    . 

18 

34 

43 

26 

29 

N 

14 

19,^7 

18 

SI 

40 

73 

O" 

9 

13 

'  ThLs  cfiluiiin  in'  ludw  36  dirtriets. 

Ta^i  F.  7. — Cirit  cases  pending  on  June  SO,  I'SS 
PER  JirxiESHIP 


Nature  of  .<uit 


ii\te<l  .-^tates  defendant. 


Tort  Claims  Act 

Tax  suits. 

Other  United  States  defendant. 

^de^<ll  fjuestion 


Cases  pendinit 
per  judKesbip 


.N'pw 

York 

southern 


SO 


10 


Na- 

tit  inal 
aver- 
age 

28 


S 
13 


.Antitni.st .    __. 

Copyright 

Federal    KmploTery    LlabilUy 

Act... 

Jones  Act 

Patent 

Other  Federal  que'tion 


lt>5 

« 

6 

2 

6 

1 

14 

H 

112 

16 

12 

5 

15 

11 

Case*  p^n<linc 
p«r  judgeship 


Na!  j-e  'if  ~uit  r 


New 
■^ork 

southern 


Dlvtifity  of  citizenship    

Insuranoe  

Other  contracts 

KeaJ  profierty..   

PtTsonal  Injury  (motor  vehlde) 

I'crsonal  Injury  (other) 

Other  divervif  y  

Adiiiirallv        


tional 
aver- 
age 

98 


5 

11 

27 

30 

1 

3 

15 

34 

40 

21 

10 

u 

114 


AQE  OF  CIVIL  CASES 


Total 
[lendmg 


Agf  of  civil  cases  jiending 


8, 2o:-> 


Less  than 
6  months 


2.  .303 


6  months 
to  1  year 


1  to  2 
years 


1.443 


.543 
9<ill 


27C 


74 
202 


1.  431 
192 


.M 
138 


1,  V)7 
328 


2  to  3 
years 


3  to  4 
years 


6.762 


2.962 
1.757 
2.013 


2.027 


9.V 
5o7 
520 


1.239 


1.18 
3U 
307 


1H3 
14.5 

1,479 


1.023 

167 

77 
9(1 

8.V5 


757 


ISO 


72 
108 


My 

475 


308 
209 
339 


577 


4  to  5 
years 


424 


117 


5  7««rs 

and  c'vef 


4»10 
1.83 


20 
97 


307 


231 
131 
215 


106 

104 

97 


63 
120 


277 

100 
87 
90 


I960 
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The   JUBICIAl,   BiTSIMKSfl   OF  THl   tJJS.   DiSTTUCT 

CotniT  roR  THE  Eastekn  DismiCT  of  Nfw 
Yoaic,  Pebxdakt  12.  1957 

There  are  six  Judgeships  provided  for  the 
US.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  which  has  headquarters 
at  Brooklyn.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
embraces  Staten  Island  and  Long  Island 
and  conc\irrent  wltJh  the  southern  district  the 
waters  within  Bronx  and  New  York  Coun- 
ties. The  Judicial  Code  of  1911  provided  two 
'udgeshlpe  for  the  district,  a  third  Judgeship 
was  authorized  as  temporary  in  1922.  two 
more  Judgeships  were  provided  in  1929,  and 
in  1935  the  temporary  Judgeship  created  In 
1922  was  made  permanent  and  a  sixth  judee- 
fhip  was  added.  There  has  been  no  Increase 
111  Jud^epower  for  the  district  In  more  than 
20  years. 

The  civil  business  of  the  court  has  not 
increased  materially  since  the  prewar  period 
as  shown  In  table  1.  attached,  and  In  the 
}H«twar  period  the  number  of  filings  has  been 
remarkably  steady.  A  alight  decrease  In 
business  during  the  war  years  was  followed 
by  a  sharp  rise  In  civil  filings  In  1945.  1946. 
and  1947,  as  the  result  of  a  large  volume  of 
price-  and  rent-control  litigation.  Since  th.en 
the  1.383  civil  cases  filed  In  1948  and  the 
1  384  filed  In  1955  have  been  the  years  with 
the  peak  loads.  In  the  fiscal  year  1956  there 
were  1.185  civil  cases  commenced,  compared 
with  1.272  In  1941,  the  last  year  before 
Wirld  War  II. 

During  the  war  years  one  and  often  two 
Judges  from  this  district  sat  regularly  In 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  but  the 
docket  conditions  In  Brooklyn  have  prevent- 
ed this  In  recent  years.  Since  1945  the  pend- 
ing civil  cases  In  the  eastern  district  have 
Increased  rapidly.  In  1947  the  figure  was 
2,200  where  It  remained  for  about  3  years 
and  In  1W51  Increased  to  2.400.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1956  there  were  2.588  civil 
c;ises  pending  In  the  district  Including  1.801 
private  civil  cases.  The  condition  of  the 
dockets  appears  from  the  following  table  In 
showing  the  number  of  cases  pending  on  the 
trial  calendars  of  the  court  In  the  last  10 
years : 

Cases  pending  on  the  civil  hnd  admiralty 
trial  calendars,  eastern  district  of  New 
York 


Total 

Adnd- 
rnlty 

Civil 

-Non-  1  Jury 
jury 

IVr<>mUr  194^1      

303 

419 

712 

9(m 

1.063 

1.149 

1.2W 

1,2W9 

1.491 

1.607 

1.625 

1 ,  47f. 

240 
244 
;«!9 
4.T2 
H>3 
,51 H 
4H5 
4.54 
4*1.5 
.366 
2S6 
■J.54 

f, 
114 
1,52 
135 
254 
241 
274 
319 
417 
4.53 
532 
544 

57 

.lull.'  I'.m: - 

.lunr  MHs _.. 

I'lne  I'.M9          

61 
2.51 
341 

Juin'  IttSO 

296 

June  IW.'il 

390 

.lune  19,52      - 

,540 

.lutif  lU.M      

526 

.lurie  19,54     

fifty 

JiUielft,V5 

73M 

Jillie  1956. 

HIW 

.'  iiMi  irv  1'.'57      

(■"7 

A  reduction  In  civil  cane  pending  on  the 
calendars  In  the  first  7  montba  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Is  the  result  of  a  successful 
calendar  call  which  has  cleared  away  some 
deadwood  and  has  resulted  in  the  settle- 
ment of  other  suits.  However,  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  If  the  arrearages  are  to 
be  cleared  away  within  a  reasonable  period. 

For  many  years  the  median  time  Intervals 
for  the  disposition  of  civil  cases  terminated 
after  trial  in  the  southern  district  were  the 
longest  In  the  country,  but  in  1956  the 
southern  district  was  replaced  by  the  Eastern 
District  as  the  court  with  the  longest  delays. 
Many  factors  Including  the  practices  of  the 
bar  enter  Into  the  delay  of  litigation,  but 
the  median  time  figures  take  into  account 
these  factors  In  all  districts.  The  median 
Interval  of  41  months  from  filing  to  dispo- 
sition of  the  160  cases  terminated  after  trial 
in  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  in  1956 
was  two  and  two-thirds  times  as  long  as  the 
national  median  of  15.4  months  and  the 
median  time  Interval  of  38.6  months  between 
Issvie  and  trial  for  these  same  cases  in  1956 
was  three  and  three-fourths  times  as  long 
as  the  national  median  of  10.3  months. 
Eleven  years  ago  the  majority  of  cases  were 
being  reached  for  trial  In  the  eastern  dis- 
trict in  a  little  more  than  6  months  from  the 
Joinder  of  issue  and  were  being  dlsp>osed  of 
within  15  months  of  the  date  of  filing. 
Complete  information  on  the  time  Intervals 
for  the  intervening  years  from  1945  to  1956 
Is  given  In  table  4.  attached. 

The  accumulation  of  civil  cases  in  thia 
court  at  a  time  when  the  volume  of  litiga- 
tion ha:3  not  been  increasing  is  unusual 
and  has  been  caused  in  part  by  a  significant 
change  in  the  character  of  the  litigation 
handled.  In  the  first  half  of  the  1940-1950 
decade  the  private  civil  caseload  consisted 
mostly  of  Admiralty  litigation,  which  on  the 
average  is  not  time-consuming,  although  the 
cases  tend  to  remain  on  the  dockets  for  a 
long  time  due  to  the  unavailability  of  wit- 
nesses who  are  at  sea.  But  around  1946  a 
decline  in  Admiralty  litigation  set  in,  while 
other  types  of  time-consuming  private  liti- 
gation began  to  increase. 

In  1947  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  began 
to  produce  litigation  against  the  Govern- 
ment which  is  significant  in  any  considera- 
tion of  the  workload  of  this  court  because 
of  the  many  Government  installations  on 
Long  Island  Including  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  The  amount  of  money  in  controversy 
In  some  of  these  cases  is  often  not  large,  but 
where  the  Government  contests  Uie  claims, 
considerable  work  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  court. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  certain 
types  of  cases  filed  Immediately  after  the 
war     with     the     number     presently     being 


handled  Is  revealing.  For  example  In  1045 
there  were  45  Employers'  Liability  Act  cases 
filed  in  Brooklyn  compared  with  76  In  1956. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Tort  Claims  Act  did  not 
exist  in  1945,  there  were  no  such  cases  in 
that  year,  but  there  were  63  in  1956.  Patent 
litigation  has  been  and  remains  very  heavy 
in  the  district.  In  1956  there  were  8  such 
cases  commenced  per  Judgeship  compared 
with  the  national  average  of  3.  The  diver- 
sity caseload  is  below  average,  but  the  negli- 
gent personal  Injury  suits  under  this  Juris- 
diction in  1956  numbered  59  per  Judgeship 
compared  with  the  national  average  of  50 
per  Judge.  These  large  caseloads  contrast 
with  the  decline  in  private  admiralty  litiga- 
tion from  312  cases  filed  in  1945  to  78  in 
1956. 

The  effect  on  the  work  of  the  district  of 
the  Increasing  voltune  of  these  time- 
consuming  types  of  cases  Is  evident  from 
the  number  now  pending  on  the  dockets. 
On  June  30,  1956.  there  were  36  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  cases  pending  per  Judge  In  the 
eastern  district  compared  with  the  national 
average  of  8;  there  were  16  patent  suits 
pending  per  Judge  compared  with  the 
national  average  of  5;  and  finally  there  were 
95  diversity  negligent  personal  Injtiry  suits, 
other  than  those  arising  out  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents,  pending  per  Judge  com- 
I>ared  with  a  national  average  of  21.  Other 
details  concerning  the  types  and  the  age  of 
the  pending  cases  may  be  found  in  table  7, 
attached. 

The  criminal  caseload  for  the  district  has 
doubled  In  the  last  5  years  (see  table  2) ,  but 
Is  still  somewhat  below  the  average  per 
Judge  nationally.  Criminal  cases  receive 
priority  and  the  dockets  of  the  district  are 
reasonably  current,  although  the  number  of 
cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  has 
also  been  increasing  for  the  last  5  fiscal 
years. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Judicial  con- 
ference of  the  United  States  for  additional 
Judgeships  are  designed  to  provide  sufficient 
Judicial  manpower  to  enable  the  courts  to 
reach  a  condition  where  civil  cases  may  be 
reached  for  trial  within  6  months  of  filing. 
In  order  that  this  goal  may  be  achieved  In 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York  the  con- 
ference has  recommended  that^  two  addi- 
tional Judgeships  be  created  for  this  district. 

A  recent  drive  by  the  court  to  clear  the 
deadwood  from  the  civil  docket  and  try  to 
settle  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
pending  for  some  time  had  brought  about  a 
reduction  of  129  cases  In  the  calendar  be- 
tween June  30,  1956,  and  January  31,  1957. 
However,  there  were  still  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  dockets.  Complete  sta- 
tistical tables  showing  the  Judicial  business 
of  the  district  for  the  last  16  fiscal  years  are 
attached. 
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Tablk.  1.  — C(Vi7  catics  cumviemol  and  If  »,{>,al>'l.  I>,j  fi.s.al  'jfar,  and  pcnduig  at  the  end  of  each  year  brgiuninri  u-ilh  lil',t 

TOTAL  CIVIL  CASES 


Fiscal  year 


1941... 
1942... 
1943... 
l'.H4... 
1945... 
1946... 


Comineuceii 


1.272 
1.062 
Ub7 
L 1X17 
2.203 
2.0M 


Terini 
nat(><l 


1.  1(19 
1.176 
1.U99 
H97 
1,955 
1,535 


IVndiris; 
June  30 


II 


\'\Mii  ieiir 


Coniiiicnced  i    Teriiii- 
I     nate<l 


1.223  ,  1947 

1,  109  1  194>* 

y97  1  1949. 

1,1(17  11  1950..- 


I.  4IS 
1,934 


1961 

19S2 


1,721 
1.3S3 
1.34*i 
1.198 
1,266 
1.187 


1.412 
1.435 
1.3S1 
1.237 
971 
1.272 


I 


Pending 

J  une  30 

2.243 

2.191 

2,156 

2,117 

2.412 

2,307 

Fiscal  vour 


19.53 

1954 

19&5 

1956 

1957 

1968(3qnarters)... 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

1,2.51 

1,073 

1.1>*0 

1.174 

1.384 

LUl 

1,185 

1.301 

1.307 

1.386 

959 

713 

Pendiop 
June  30 


2,485 
2. 491 
2.764 
2.688 
2,510 
2.75* 


CVI- 


-726 


.)» 
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Table  l.—Ciml  cases  commenced  and  termim\ 


Fiscal  year 


Commenced 


IMl. 

1942 

1943 

1«44. 

1945 

1946 


724 
647 
569 
490 
538 
545 


Termi- 
nated 


Pending 
June  30 


627 
704 
671 
474 
479 
467 


790 
733 
621 
637 
696 
774 


1917 
1918 
1919. 
19  50 
19  51 
19  52 


Table  2.-1'.^.  ctnl  ca.^es  nml  criminal  ^nsr.i  commenced  and  terminaled,  hy  Ji.r<i!  y,ar,  and  p<  ndouj  at  ih,  end  of  each  ij,  ar 

beginning  with  /.'/->/ 


INITEl) 


STATES  CIVIL  CASE.s  ilSITKI)  STATE-    \   !ARTV 
I'ricf  :ind  renj  «)ntrol  cases  are  in  I'.ircnthoses  'j 


FLscal  year 


1941  .. 

1942  .. 

1943  . 

1944  .. 

1945  . 

1946  . 


Commenced 

Termi- 

nated 

MM 

4M2 

415 

472 

42«           fL-'i 

41» 

517         (1H6) 

423  j 

1,725     (1/J2!M 

1,476 

L5()9     (l.llll 

1,(»6S  i 

Pending    I 
June  30    ji 


433  i  1 

37»'i  i  1 
376 

470  ,1  V 

7iy  I  1 

1,  160  1 


UM 
1149 


1«43 


1  Price  and  rent  control  ca.<es  are  separately  liste<l  from 
required  on  the  averagi  n  rehitively  i^rnM  proportion  of  cour 


CKIMINAI.  CASKS 

|C;i.*es  transfertc'l  are  not  included  in  •■Coiimierued"  ;ind  ■■Tfriimi.ite-i"  i(i;iiiiiii.s| 


Fiscal  year 


1941. 

1942. 

1943. 

1944 

1945 

1946. 


Com:iieiice'l 


2.59 
344 

,^Vi 
722 
526 
,>t3 


Termi- 
nated 


288 
260 
515 
724 
,554 
570 


Pending 
June  30 


134 

218 
■2.59 
257 
209 
202 


I'ur. 

1'4^ 
1'49- 


150 

51... 


115 


115 


I  j     Total  civil  cases     ;    Private  civil 

Number  j 

Fiscal       of  judge- 

year       I     ships     | 

!  iN'ewYork. 

'  eastern 


ca;*' 


IMl.    ' 

1942    

1943 t 

1944 

1945 ' 

1946 ..; 

1947 1 

1948 

l'>«9...  ' 


212 
177 
165 
ir>8 
377 
:J42 
287 
231 
224 


National  New  York, 
average '     eastern 


lfi-1  ' 

168  ! 
1.58  j 

169  1 
2*15 
321  I 
271  i 
■J  15  j 
■238  I 


121 
KIM 

y3 

h2 

Id 

123 
144 
122 


avera  te 


1  Immigration  c<k«e,s  have  been  eliminated  from  this  tabln 
volume  in  only  5  districts  on  the  .Mexican  border  and  bccap-se 
time  per  case  for  their  dis[)osition  is  small. 


Fiscal 
year 


1945... 

1946.... 

1947.... 

1948... 

1949... 


Num- 
ber of 
cases 
tried 


116 

98 

9S 

133 

170 


Median  interval 
111  months  from 
filine  to  dis- 
position 


-Meiiian  interval 

in  months  from 

issue  to  trial 


New  Na-  Ni'»       j      Na- 

York.        tional        York.         tional 

Eiistern    median     Eiistern  I  median 




14.  S 

9(1 

IS.  0 

■s.y 

17  3 

y.o  ! 

17  3 

y.  y  ! 

21.8 

10.4  : 

6.3 

■*.  'i 
7  9 

y.  4 

13  5 


.1.3 

,5.0 
5.  1 
5.8 
5.9 


■  th> 


'  The  median  time  interval  in  months  is  computed  for 
corpus,  and  forfeiture  proceedings.     No  median  Interval  is 
subsequent  years,  where  there  were  less  than  25  cases  tennHia 
the  last  2  years,  provided  there  were  25  such  cases  for  the  2 


June  1 


ted,  hy  ftsoal  year,  and  pendin{;  at  the  end  of  each  year  beffinning  uith  /.''',/— Con. 

PRIVATE  CIVIL  CAPES 


Fiscal  year 


Commence<l 


735 
862 
733 

a58 

808 
677 


Terml-       Pen<llng 
Dated         June  30 


554 
530 
613 

m4 

.557 
7S9 


9.5.5 


Fiscal  year 


19*3 

1,287  i|   1964 

1,407   ;     19,V)  

1.421     1    19,56   ...    

l,r>72   ,     1957    .    

1,  ,560       ly.'>«  (3  (juartersi 


Commenced 


741 
f«4 
729 
691 

7HM 
,581 


Terml-    ,  Pending 
nated        June  ;to 


644  1  i^f.',: 

,588  '  l.f..5;i 


617 
K97 

;wiM 


1 ,  765 
I, Hill 
1,692 
1,905 


Fisftil  ye-.tf 


Commenced      Ternn-        I'endiiii; 
,     nated     ]    Juno  3U 


Kiscil  \e,ir 


.50  . 
51  . 
52 


98ti  (615 1  V5« 

521  (173''  <«i5 

613  (2sy'  7'VS 

540  (171>  5y:i 

4,5H  (  4!» 

490  l^iMi'  4-v( 


1.2<<>*  '    iy,'kl  .        

KM  iyV4  .        

7  ty  1  y.55  .     , 

I'.yti  ,i  ly.Vi  .     

7 to  '  iy.'.7 

7t"  iy.>  !.i  'lu.irtersi.. 


Coiiinienied  j    Ternii-       Pending 
nat«<i        June  30 


5lo 
4'.«1 
6.5.') 
494 

5iy 
37M 


HI  . 


421)  '  V2S 

4y4  I  999 

7l»'.  I  7«7 

4MM  '  M** 

345   '  K',\ 

I 


to  19.53.     In  many  of  the^e  year^^hey  conMinited   .  large  proportion  of  ail  el\il  ca'^^e.-  cotiiMieiited.  althnugti  they 
time  per  c;i.se  for  ilisposition.     They  arr  iiulii'le.l  in  the  titun   wlmli  tl:e>  folNiw, 


Fiscji:  year 


Commenced      Ternn-       Pen  ling 
i     nated  June  :in 


Fisra'  vr.ir  Cornnienced       Terml-    ;  Pending 

n.iled     I   June  311 


366 

:i3K 
3;i;i 

■266 
•251 
■230 


422 

341 
29^ 
■2k5 
231 


151  II   1963..     

107        1954  

lot;        19.55 

s4  ly.V'    . 

:'\  iy57 

W  iy.5M    3  ipiarter'ii 


»7 

:«M 

4418 
4MM 
475 
•292 


241 
2K9 
404 
483 

515 


101 

IW) 
IW 

209 
17H 


rABi.i-:  3.      ( 'asc.<  comrnericed  prr  judqrship 


•s      Criminal  cJi.ses  i  less 
immigration  I  ' 


Natl<^al   NewYork.l  National 
'     eastern    I  average  ^ 


Fi.scsil 
>ear 


8-J 

5H 
.56 
57 
70 
109 
117 
1 


43 
57 

H8 
115 
86 
89 
60 
.56 
,55 


l,5;i 
161 
174 
1H4 
176 
142 
134 
123 
123 


19.50 
1951 
19.52 . 
19.53. 
1954 

iy,55. 

19.56. 

19.57. 


Niimtrer 
of  judge- 
ships    I 


Total  civ:!  (-1.;..^  Pnvat.- civil  ca.>^'S    |   ("rimlnal  ca.ses  iles,-. 

I  I       immigration)  ' 


NewYork.   National   .NewYork,'  National 'Npw'Hork, I  National 
eastern      average  >     eastern    I  average  '  l    eastern    I  average  ' 


200 
211 
196 

aoo 

197 
231 
198 
218 


•222 
204 
23fi 
361 
210 
212 
226 
•236 


110 
136 
113 
124 
114 
122 
115 
131 


ll.< 
111 
r.Y) 

146 
127 
126 
135 
151 


44 

41 

:« 

39 

57 
6»") 

76 


116 

urn 

112 
114 

iii:< 

llM 

lir2 

105 


becau.se  they  occur  in 

the  average  ludiciai 


Thi<  column  includes  nf,  diNtriets  for  iy4y  aii'l  thereafter,  M  district-  U'fore  HMy. 


ABLE  4.       Tune  elapsing  in  ciiil  caxex  fried  ' 


Median  interval   ;    Median  interval 


Fi.scal 
year 


1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1964 


Num- 
ber of 
ca.se.s 
trle<l 


173 
130 
126 

98 
108 


in  months  from 

filing  to  dis 

position 


in  month';  from 
issui'  to  trial 


New 

York. 
Exstem 


Na-     ■ 
tional   I 
median 


New 

York, 

F'a'^tern 


21   4 

11   2 

1,5.7 

12.  2 

25,4 

12.1 

32.6 

12.4 

39.5 

13.5 

17  9 

•JI.  0 
17.  ■-' 
28.  5 
34.  2 


Na- 
tional 
median 


6.  7 
7.3 
7.0 
7  4 

S.  1 


-Median  interval 

Median  interval 

in  months  from 

In  months  from 

Num- 

filing to  dis- 

issue to  trial 

j     Fiscal 

ber  of 

position 

1      year 

ca.ses 
trlj-d 

New 

Na- 

.N.w 

Na 

York, 

tional 

York, 

tional 

East^'rn 

median 

Eastern 

mcKiian 

1955... 

86 

45.  1 

14.6 

39.4 

y.  1 

1956  .. 

1«) 

41.0 

15.4 

38  6 

10.3 

1957  .. 

74 

46.7 

14.2 

37  2 

9  0 

civil  cases  in  which  a  trial  was  held,  which  were  terminated  during  the  year,  excluding  land  condemnation,  habeas 
shown  for  the  years  1945  through  1952  where  le.ss  than  25  cases  were  terminated  after  trial.     For  the  year  1963 and 
ted  after  trial,  a  median  b<  listed  with  an  asterisk  i*)  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases  terminated  after  trial  for 
l^ears. 


1960 
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Table  6. — Cotes  commenced  per  judgeship  in  this  district  and  in  86  districts,  by  nature  of  suit,  fiscal  year  1958 
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Kew 
York, 
eaatfrn 

86dla- 
trlcU 

N«fw 

Tork, 

eastvn 

86dto- 

trteto 

New 
Tork, 
eaUera 

Mdis- 
trfcts 

ClTll  caatm: 

Total  cMiw        , 

196 

226 

Civil  case*— Continued 
U.8.  eases— Continued 

T7  iS    flAfAndjuit 

as 

18 

Civil  eases — Continued 

Private  caws— Conttnoed 

Diversity  of  citiuasbip 

Insurance 

Other  contracts 

Real  property 

M 

90 

115 

«0 
136 

Rnjoln  Federal  agencies. 

Private  cases 

7 

3 

U 

4 

5 

3 

3 
4 
5 
3 

4 

10 

16 

16 
3 

U  S  cases: 

54 

73 

Tort  claims  Act 

Tai  8ulU-_ 

U.S,  plaintiff. 

Personal  injury  (motor 

12 

37 

1 

Other  V3.  defendant... 
Privat*  ca.<ies: 

3S 

Land  oon'letnnAtlon   . . . 
Fair    Labor   Sundarda 

1 

6 
2 

6 

4 

3 
2 
4 
2 

5 
25 
21 

8 

Personal  injury  (other). 
Other  diversity 

17 
6 

38 

33 

Act 

A  /ImirAitv 

OthAr  pnfornf'iTient  sulL<< 

Copyright 

Employers"      UablUty 

Act 

Fuir    Labor   Standards 

Act        

13 

11 

Food  and  DniK  Act 

Ltqaor  laws 

2 
U 

1 

6 

1 

3 

10 

a 

3 

7 

Criminal  cases  (less  inunigratiou)... 

77 

102 

Other    iorfeitaraa    and 
pnnaltlM 

3 

10 

17 

Negotiable  Instruments. 

Otber  U.S.  plaintiff 

Jones  Act                   .     . 

« 

3 

8 
7 

Miliar  AM 

Patent 

Other  Federal  question. 

Table  6. — Ctpt7  and  criminal  trails  commenced 


BY  FISCAL  YEAR 


PER  JTJDQESHIP 


Total 

avil 

Crtmtoal 

Fiiical 

trials 
oom- 

year 

menoed 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

Total 

Nonjury 

Jury 

1961 

141 

123 

62 

61 

18 

2 

16 

1952 

UO 

117 

40 

68 

23 

8 

14 

1963 

114 

lOS 

4« 

57 

11 

5 

6 

1954 

165 

131 

73 

61 

42 

10 

32 

1966 

1*S 

107 

76 

S3 

38 

5 

33 

Ift86 

187 

IflO 

76 

84 

37 

6 

33 

19.57 

144 

103 

64 

38 

41 

13 

30 

Total  trials 

Olvll 

Criminal 

Number 
of  Judge- 

Fiscal 

yesr 

ships 

New 

National 

New 

National 

New 

NatlonaJ 

York, 

York, 

average' 

York, 

Eastern 

Eastern 

laatarn 

lasi 

6 

24 

M 

31 

38 

3 

11 

1962 

6 

23 

40 

30 

27 

4 

13 

1983 

6 

19 

44 

17 

30 

a 

16 

1864 

6 

28 

40 

21 

26 

7 

IS 

1966 -. 

6 

24 

41 

18 

as 

6 

15 

1966 

6 

33 

43 

37 

38 

• 

14 

1957 

6 

24 

40 

17 

37 

7 

U 

■This  etdumn  Indndee  M  districts. 
Tabl«  7. — Civil  cases  pending  on  June  SO,  1966 


PER  JUDGESHIP 


Nature  U  suit 


Total  dvil  cases. 


r.'^.elvUeai 
I'rivate  civil 


U.S.  plaintiff. 


Land  ooDdemnatlon 

Antitrust 

Other  enforcement  suits.. 
Forfeitures  and  penalties. 
Negotiable  Instruments.. 
Other  contracts 

Other  U.S.  plainUfl 


MS  pending 
per  fudgeehip 


New 

York, 
eastern 


431 


181 
300 


58 


30 
3 

t 

14 

11 


Na- 
tional 
aver- 
age 

238 


74 
162 


4« 


14 


iN  attire  of  suit 


U.S.  defendant. 


Tort  Claims  Act. 

Tax  suits.- 

Other  U.S.  defendant. 


Federal  question. 


Antitrust - -. 

Copyright - • 

Federal    Employees    Liability 

Act 

Jones  Act - ■ 

Patent 

Other  Federal  question — 


Cases  pending 
per  judgeship 


New 
York, 

eastern 


73 


36 

9 

38 


1 

3 

32 
18 
16 
19 


Na- 

tional 
aver- 
age 


27 


7 
8 

13 


44 


2 

1 

8 
16 

6 
11 


Nature  ol  suit 


Diversity  of  dtlMushlp. 


lasnraaee. • 

Other  ooatracts 

Real  jMwperty 

Personal  tnjtiry  (motor  vehteie). 

Personal  Injury  (other) — . 

Other  diversity 


Admiralty. 


Cases  pending 
per  Judgeship 


New 

York, 
eastam 


157 


19 


84 

86 

3 


M 


Na- 
tional 
aver- 
age 


88 


11 

ao 

3 
34 

21 
9 


AOK 

, 

Total 
pending 

Age  of  clvfl  cases  pending 

Juri^idiction 

I^ess  than 
6  months 

6  months 
tol  year 

lto2 
years 

2to3 
years 

3  to  4 
years 

4  to5 
years 

6  years 
and  over 

Total  civil  cases   - - 

2.588 

467 

381 

653 

410 

303 

129 

245 

U.S.  civil - 

787 

167 

90 

160 

119 

96 

19 

108 

U.S.  plaintiff - 

348 
430 

86 

83 

37 
63 

67 
102 

60 
69 

28 
67 

11 
28 

70 
38 

t'  3.  aefendant --- 

1,801 

aoo 

am 

4M 

381 

308 

•0 

137 

636 

943 
334 

101 

180 

19 

96 

160 

86 

163 

274 
48 

88 
166 

47 

47 
83 
79 

U 
S3 

37 
57 

T)iv«r«1fv                                                                                       - - -- 

SS 

Admiralty 

^^ 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  1.  19601 
More  Jttdoxs  Needed 

•mere  la  one  bill  In  Congresa  designed  to 
fill  an  urgent  need  about  which  there  Is  no 
dispute — nor  any  controversy  about  the  way 
the  measure  would  meet  the  need.  Nor  can 
there  be  any  other  bill  on  which  Congress 
has  a  less  valid  reason  to  delay  action,  already 
delayed  Inexcusably  long.  We  refer  to  the 
"omlnlbus  bill"  (H.R.  8159)  providing  for  45 
new  Judgeships  In  the  FedWTJ  circuit  and 
district  courts. 

For  many  years  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States,  highest  authority  In  the 
country  on  court  administration,  has  been 
calling  for  new  Judgeships  to  reduce  the 
backlog  of  cases — a  backlog  that  so  delays 
action  at  some  places  as  "to  threaten  an  ac- 
tual breakdown  In  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice Itself,"  as  Supreme  Court  Justice  Bren- 
nan  has  said.  The  Conference  now  urges  54 
new  places  on  the  Federal  bench.  But  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  act  at  all.  H.R.  6159  U  still 
Inunoblllzed  In  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Attorney  General  Rogers  has  now  gone 
further  than  he  has  before  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  Last  fall  he  promised 
that  If  the  bill  was  passed  an  equal  number 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  would  be 
named  to  All  the  new  places  on  the  bench. 
Now  he  pledges  that  no  nominations  of 
Democrats  would  be  made  without  approval 
of  their  party's  leadership.  Mr.  Rogers  has 
even  said  be  would  not  object  to  a  provision 
In  the  bill — If  the  measure  could  be  passed 
now — that  it  would  not  take  effect  until 
next  year.  The  President  elected  next  fall 
could  then  appoint  all  the  new  Judges. 

Much  better  from  the  public  point  of  view 
would  be  for  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  as  it 
Is,  and  fast,  and  for  President  Elsenhower  to 
nuike  as  many  appointments  as  he  can,  on 
the  50-50  basis,  before  his  term  runs  out. 
Better  yet  would  be  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease the  new  Judgeshipw  to  54,  as  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  urges. 


PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER    SPEAKS 
ON  US.  POLICY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
published  in  last  night's  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  a  column 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  which  shows 
the  President's  forbearance  and  firm- 
ness in  his  speech  on  U.S.  policy.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  there 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record  a  second 
column  written  by  David  Lawrence  in  re- 
lation to  "Stevenson's  Presummit  In- 
terview; Views  on  Postelection  Shift 
in  United  States  Seen  Linked  to  Khru- 
shchev Blowup,"  and  a  column  entitled 
"The  Great  Divide  Not  Paying  Off." 
written  by  Gould  Lincoln. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  President  States  Our  Case — Eisen- 
howers Forbearance  and  Firmness  in 
Speech  on  U.S.  Policy  Held  Laudable 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
What  a  contrast  there  is  between  the  ill- 
mannered  and  abusive  outbursts  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  emitted  by  Niklta  Khrushchev 
in  the  last  10  days  and  the  calm  and  re- 
strained address  which  President  Eisenhower 
delivered  last  night  to  the  American  people. 
E^rbearance  In  the  face  of  an  adversary's 
Insults  Is  a  Christian  virtue  that  is  not 
always  easy  to  maintain.  But  the  President 
showed  he  was  above  the  sort  of  controversy 
Indulged  in  by  the  Soviet  Premier  In  his 
unprecedented  attack  on  the  Chief  Executive 
of  another  state. 


\ 
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Never  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  so  far 
a  I  this  writer  can  recall,  has  any  Interna- 
t  onal  conference  yielded  such  intemperate 
limg^age  and  such  utter  disregard  of  the 
amenities  of  states  in  their  relations  with 
e  ich  other. 

But  Mr.  Elsenhower,  while  not  condoning 
tils,  plainly  decided  not  to  allow  any  sen- 
s  tivenees  because  of  an  affront  against  him 
psrsonally  to  be  influential  In  setting  a 
ci>urse  that  might  lead  to  an  estrangement 
a  I  between  the  people  of  the  United  States 
aid  the  Soviet  people. 

The  President  frankly  told  the  full  details 
o:  the  U-2  Incident  and  explained  why,  in 
t  le  interest  of  possibly  saving  the  life  of 
t!  le  pilot,  it  was  necessary  for  a  few  hours  to 

0  )ver  up  some  of  the  facts.  Certainly  this 
should  brush  aside  many  of  the  criticisms 
aid  focus  attention  on  the  main  issue,  which 
Id  r.  Eisenhower  described  when  he  said ; 

"Our  safety,  and  that  of  the  free  world,  de- 
ir  and.  of  course,  effective  systems  for  gather- 
li  g  information  about  the  military  capablU- 
tlss  of  other  powerful  nations,  especially 
tliose  that  make  a  fetish  of  secrecy.  This  In- 
v((lves  many  techniques  and  methods.  In 
tliese  times  of  vast  military  machines  and 
n  aclear-tlpped  missiles,  the  ferreting  out  of 
this  Information  Is  Indispensable  to  free 
world  security.  This  has  long  been  one  of 
n  y  most  serious  preoccupations.  It  is  part 
o:  my  grave  responsibility,  in  the  overall 
p  oblem  of  protecting  the  American  people, 
t<  guard  ourselves  and  our  allies  against 
81  [prise  attack." 

The  President  stressed  the  fact  that  Soviet 
P  emler  Khrushchev  knew  about  the  U-2 
fl  ghts  when  he  visited  the  United  States  last 
Siptember  but  raised  no  question  then.  As 
fcr  discontinuance  of  the  flights  after  Fran- 
cis Powers  was  downed.  Mr.  Elsenhower  made 
It  clear  that  this  particular  type  of  operation 
now  is  no  longfer  necessary.  Obviously  the 
n  fw  satellites  currently  in  the  latest  stages 

01  development  can  take  care  of  the  same 
n  teds  of  aerial  Inspection.  Evidently  the 
Soviets  have  never  objected  to  space  satel- 
11  ;es  because  they  themselves  use  them. 

The  President,  moreover,  answered  effec- 
tUely  the  question  of  why  the  flights  were 
made  just  before  a  summit  meeting.  He 
Mid: 

"The  plain  truth  Is  this:  When  a  nation 
niieds  intelligence  activity,  there  Is  no  time 
w  len  vigilance  can  be  relaxed.  Incidentally 
fr  >m  Pearl  Harbor  we  learned  that  even  nego- 
tl  itlon  Itself  can  be  used  to  conceal  prepar- 
ations for  a  surprise  attack." 

The  tragedy  of  Pearl  Harbor  Is  still  fresh 
Ir  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  so  many 
ol  whose  sons  were  lost  In  the  war  which  we 
W!re  compelled  to  enter  in  December  1941, 
Pi  oper  collection  and  use  of  intelligence  in- 
fcrmatlon  might  have  frustrated  the  conspir- 
acy of  the  Japanese  militarists. 

But  Mr  Eisenhower  said  something  even 
more  to  the  point  as  he  declared  it  was  ob- 
viaus  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  bent  on  tor- 
p(fdolng  the  summit  conference  and  upon 
canceling  the  Invitation  for  the  Presidents 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  boorish  di- 
plomacy of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  President 
St  11  wants  to  "continue  businesslike  dealings 
w  th  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstanding  is- 
sues, and  Improve  the  contacts  between  our 
own  and  the  Soviet  peoples,  making  clear 
that  the  path  of  reason  and  commonsense 
Is  still  open  If  the  Soviets  will  but  use  it." 

Thus,  the  President  announces  that  ne- 
gc  tlations  for  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and  for 
seme  disarmament  agreement  will  be  con- 
tinued at  Geneva.  Also,  the  President  ap- 
peals to  the  American  people  and  Congress 
when  he  says  "the  zlgs  and  zags  of  the 
K  emlln  cannot  be  allowed  to  disturb  our 
worldwide  programs  and  purposes  "  He  fa- 
vcrs  a  continuation  of  the  military  and  for- 
ei  !n  aid  programs,  particularly  economic  as- 
sii  tance  to  smaller  countries  which  can  be- 


come victimo  of  Communist  Infiltration  If 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  their  economic 
crises.  For  the  Communists  exploit  eco- 
nomic distress  and  foment  discontent  fur 
their  own  political  purposes. 

The  speech  was  a  model  of  restraint  under 
conditions  that  might  otherwise  have  In- 
creased rather  than  decreased  world  tensions, 
especially  If  there  had  been  a  reply  In  kind 
to  the  provocative  outbursts  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev In  Paris. 

Mr.  Elsenhower's  address  will  please  our 
allies  because  he  has  remained  firm,  polite, 
and  yet  forceful  In  expressing  our  overall 
purposes  and  In  describing  so  earnestly  the 
goals  of  peace  which  the  Western  World  seeks 
to  attain. 

Stevenson's     Presummit     Interview — Views 

ON   Postelection  Shift  in   United  States 

Seen  Linked  to  Khrushchev  Blowuf 
( By  Etovld  Lawrence ) 

To  what  extent  has  Niklta  Khrushchev 
been  encouraged  by  prominent  Democrats  In 
this  country  to  believe  that  It  Is  no  longer 
worth  while  to  negotiate  with  President 
EJlsenhower  because  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration Is  coming  Into  jpower  next  January, 
when  presumably  things  would  be  easier  for 
the  Soviets? 

This  question  may  become  as  Important 
as  the  one  the  Democrats  have  raised  In 
blaming  the  President  for  the  collapse  of 
the  summit  conference.  In  fact.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson was  quoted  In  an  interview  published 
In  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  as 
promising  that  major  changes  In  foreign 
policy  would  come  after  the  November  elec- 
tions In  this  country. 

Mr.  Stevenson  at  first  denied  that  he  gave 
the  Interview  to  the  Parts  newspaperman. 
Robert  Boulay.  but  the  next  day  he  admitted 
It  and  said  the  Prench  visitor  at  his  home 
wasn't  very  good  with  his  English  and  doubt- 
less misinterpreted  what  was  said  The  Sen- 
ate recently  had  a  spirited  debate  over  what 
was  stipposed  to  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Ste- 
venson In  the  same  Interview. 

This  correspondent  published  the  Steven- 
son denials,  but  now  Is  In  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Howard  N.  Fowler,  managing  editor  of 
the  Mansfield  (Mass.)  News,  which  throws 
new  light  on  the  controversy.     He  writes: 

"Robert  Boulay  was  in  the  United  States 
on  a  tour  arranged  by  Mr.  William  Hadley, 
Jr  ,  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute. 
Washington.  As  a  former  Mansfieldlan.  Had- 
ley is  an  acquaintance  of  mine.  He  asked  If 
I  would  host  Boulay  for  a  few  days  to  enable 
the  visitor  to  get  a  little  of  the  flavor  of  small- 
town American  grassroots.     I  accept«d. 

"Be  assured.  Boulay  does  speak  fluent  Eng- 
lish, although  this  was  his  flr.st  visit  to  the 
United  States  He  I'ved  in  my  home  4  days, 
was  introduced  to  many  of  my  friends,  and 
was  found  to  be  a  most  interesting  and  ar- 
ticulate fellow  at  a  small  dinner  which  I 
hosted. 

"Almost  in.stantly  upon  his  arrival  at  Bos- 
ton's Logan  Airfield.  Boulay  expressed  grave 
concern  over  an  interview  he  had  with  Adlal 
Stevenson.  He  repealed  to  me  many  times 
this  concern. 

•  First,  he  was  concerned  because.  In  effect. 
Stevenson  had  said  to  Boulay,  'This  Is  off 
the  record,'  and  in  the  same  Interview  com- 
mented. Tm  not  telling  you  anything  I 
haven't  said  a  thousand  times  before." 

"The  inclosed  copy  of  our  News  has  a  brief 
reference  to  Boulay's  concern.  Boulay  told 
several  of  us  here  that  he  asked  Stevenson  If 
he  could  foresee  change  In  American  foreign 
policy.  Boulay  reported  that  Stevenson  said 
without   hesitation,    'drastic   change.' 

"Boulay  said  he  pressed  Stevenson  for 
amplification.  Stevenson  said  he  would 
gradually  withdraw  American  troops  from 
Germany. 

"Stevenson  told  Boulay.  or  plainly  Inferred. 
that  he  Is  not  averse  to  compromise  with 
Russia  and  concessions  In  the  nuclear  field. 


In  the  short  time  Boulay  was  In  M&nsfleld, 
during  which  he  dined  one  evening  with  me. 
a  ranking  lawyer,  a  New  England  business 
executive,  a  greenhouse  operator,  a  radio  sta- 
tion president  and  others,  he  left  the  im- 
pression of  being  a  very  serious-minded  chap. 
well  educated,  very  well  read,  unusually  con- 
versant with  world  affairs,  and  very  much 
aiAturbed  by  what  Stevenson  said.  As  he 
left  my  home  for  the  ride  to  Boston  for  his 
departure,  he  continued  to  ask.  What  can  I 
do?'  and  he  continued:  'If  I  print  what 
Stevenson  said  to  me,  I  could  stir  great  con- 
t  ern  In  Prance;  It  would  be  bad,  perhaps.' 

"If  I  am  a  fair  Judge  of  newsmen,  after 
40  years'  service  myself.  Boulay  Is  a  dedi- 
cated reporter  who  very  likely  heard  what 
.^dlal  had  to  say  with  complete  imder- 
standlng." 

The  April  21  Issue  of  the  Mansfield  News 
quoted  Mr.  Boulay  as  saying  he  had  Impor- 
tant Information  which  he  was  forced  to 
sit  on"  because  of  his  ofl-the-record  pledge 
with  Mr.  Stevenson.  When  Mr.  Boulay  got  to 
Paris,  he  evidently  made  up  his  mind  that, 
just  as  American  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives often  "leak"  to  the  press  Information 
from  confidential  off-the-record  sessions  and 
Justify  this  as  being  in  the  public  interest. 
lie  would  do  the  same. 

So  the  Parls-Presse  published  the  Interview 
ui  detail,  and  Niklta  Khrushchev  read  It  be- 
lore  the  Paris  conference  began.  In  fact,  he 
paraphrased  one  of  the  quotations  In  a 
.speech  he  delivered  a  few  days  later. 

The  Kremlin  has  for  many  months  been 
given  to  understand  by  leading  Democrats  In 
this  country,  through  their  published  utter- 
ances, that  if  a  Democratic  administration 
comes  into  power,  things  will  be  better  for 
the  Moscow  regime.  What  the  Kremlin 
doesn't  understand,  however,  is  that  all  this 
IS  largely  Just  partisan  politics  and  that.  If 
tlie  DemocraU  do  win  the  Presidency,  their 
foreign  policy  probably  will  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  tlie  preceding  administration. 
II  does  Illustrate  perhaps  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  Democratic  lefuiers 
Just  now  and  their  faulty  sense  of  timing 
•IS  they  continue  to  harp  on  their  own  Gov- 
ernment's alleged  mlstakc-s  in  the  U  2 
incident. 

The  Great  Divide  Not  Paying   Off 
(By  Gould   Lincoln) 

The  Soviet  hard  line,  voiced  by  Russian 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  Russian  Defense 
Minister  Mallnovsky.  has  two  purposes. 
First,  to  divide  the  United  States  and  Its 
lilies.  Second,  to  divide  the  American  peo- 
ple So  far.  the  evidence  Is  that  their  saber- 
r.Tttllng  and  threats  of  using  their  rockets 
have  failed  to  divide  the  United  States,  Brlt- 
,iin,  France,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies.  But 
Mr  Khrushchev's  tirades,  his  wrecking  of  the 
Paris  summit  conference,  his  attacks  on 
President  Elsenhower  because  of  the  U-2 
flights  over  Russia,  his  declared  unwilling- 
ness to  confer  and  to  deal  with  the  Presi- 
dent, his  rejection  of  Vice  President  Nixon 
Its  an  Elsenhower  successor  with  whom  he 
would  deal  have  certainly  divided  American 
a.spirantfc  for  the  Presidency. 

Vice  President  Nixon,  the  almost  certain 
Republican  candidate  for  President,  has  hit 
back  strongly  at  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the 
.Soviet  for  their  attacks  on  President  Elsen- 
hower—and the  United  States.  Three  of  the 
four  leading  possibilities  for  the  Democratic 
Presidential  nomination,  however,  have  at- 
tacked President  Elsenhower  and  his  han- 
dling of  the  U-2  intelligence  flights  almost 
as  viciously  as  the  Russian  has  done.  The 
three  are  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  who 
mounded  off  first:  Senator  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
•^achusetts  and  Senator  Symington  of  Mis- 
souri. Senator  Johnson  of  Texas,  majority 
leader,  on  the  contrary  stands  for  a  united 
America  against  the  Russian  attacks  on 
President  Elsenhower  and  this  country.    He 


says  emphatically  and  blvintly  he  is  not  go- 
ing to  play  Khrushchev's  game  for  him. 

No  charge  is  made  against  the  Democratic 
leaders  by  responsible  Republicans  that  they 
are  traitors  to  the  country.  Indeed,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr.,  has  warned  the  Russians, 
including  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  they 
win  find  that  a  Democrat,  if  elected  Presi- 
dent next  November,  will  budge  no  more  to 
Soviet  attacks  and  threats  than  does  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  Republicans  do 
charge  that  these  Democratic  leaders  (Ste- 
venson. Kennedy,  and  Symington)  are 
stupidly  playing  Mr.  Khrushchev's  game — 
which  Senator  Johnson  has  said  be  will  not 
do.  And  by  so  doing,  they  are  dividing  the 
American  people,  and  creating  an  unfortu- 
nate impression  abroad,  at  a  time  when  na- 
tional unity  is  of  jjaramount  importance. 

VOTE-SEEKINC    MANEUVER 

The  attacks  by  the  three  Democratic 
aspirants  for  the  Presidency  are  aimed  at  Mr. 
Elsenhower  and  the  Republican  administra- 
tion to  gain  votes.  "These  gentlemen  be- 
lieve they  have  found  an  Issue  (which  they 
very  much  needed)  to  carry  one  of  them 
to  victory  at  the  polls  next  November.  They 
have  the  backing  of  Democratic  National 
Committee  Chairman  Paul  M.  Butler  and 
the  Democratic  Advisory  Covmcil.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  that  a  majority  of 
the  American  people  will  see  It  their  way. 
The  American  i>eople  are  not  likely  to  relish 
a  suggestion,  raised  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
that  President  Elsenhower  might  have 
voiced  his  regrets  to  Premier  Khrushchev 
over  the  U-2  filghts — to  Khrushchev,  who 
demanded  an  apology  from  the  President 
and  the  punishment  of  those  Involved  In 
sending  the  planes  over  Russia.  Nor  will 
the  charge  by  Senator  Stminoton  that  the 
President  has  subjected  the  United  States 
to  humiliation  sit  well.  They  do  not  believe 
the  national  honor  has  been  downgraded  by 
the  President's  efforts  to  see  that  no  "Pearl 
Harbor"  sneak  attack  is  ever  made  by  the 
Communi.sts  on  this  country.  Mr.  Steven- 
son's attacks  on  the  President  and  his  han- 
dling of  the  U-2  incident  ran  almost  on  all 
fiurs  with  those  of  the  Russian  Premier. 

SEEKS  TO  SCARE  AMERICANS 

Mr  Khrushchev  has  undertaken  to  scare 
the  American  people  Into  electing  a  Presi- 
dent who  will  be  satisfactory  to  him — and 
flatly  said  that  it  wUl  not  be  Mr.  Nixon. 
The  American  people  have  not  relished 
attempts  by  foreign  dignitaries  to  mingle 
in  their  domestic  politics — esjjeclally  In  the 
election  of  a  President.  It  Is  noticeable 
that  In  one  of  his  recent  addresses  Mr. 
Khrushchev  has  stolen  a  page  from 
the  Democratic  notebook — the  Democratic 
charge  so  often  repeated  that  President 
Elsenhower  puts  golf  ahead  of  his  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  country. 

When  the  whole  picture  comes  into  full 
view,  what  will  be  the  political  effect  on  the 
coming  nominations  and  the  election  in 
November?  It  Is  possible  that  Ltndon 
Johnson  has  sensed  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  far  better  than  his  oppo- 
nents for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Cer- 
tainly, his  sound  view  of  the  alms  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  finding  support  in  many 
quarters.  And  like  Senator  Johnson,  Amer- 
icans do  not  like  to  see  their  President 
kicked  around  and  Insulted  by  any  foreign 
ruler.  A  Democrat  who  seems  to  be  playing 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  game,  by  taking  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Russian,  who  seems  to 
be  willing  to  be  his  kind  of  American  Presi- 
dent, runs  the  risk  of  being  lft.beled  "Khru- 
shchev's boy"  in  the  coming  campaign. 

The  politics  of  the  situation,  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  shooting  at  him,  should  not 
harm  Mr.  Nixon,  who  has  been  anathema  to 
the  Communists  and  to  their  fellow  travelers 
for  a  long  time — since  the  days  when  he  In- 
sisted on  producing  Uie  facts  on  which  Alger 


Hiss  was  convicted.  Further,  he  stood  up 
to  Mr.  Khrushchev  during  his  visit  to  Russia 
last  year  in  a  manner  which  gained  the 
Russian  no  glor^  It  merely  infvirlated  Mr. 
Khrushchev.  Nor  should  the  politics  of  the 
situation  harm  Senator  Johnson's  aspira- 
tions for  the  Democratic  nomination.  On 
the  contrary,  he  already  is  widely  applauded 
tor  his  attitude. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  David 
Lawrence  in  his  column  relating  to 
"Stevenson's  Presummit  Interview," 
says,  in  part  : 

It  does  illustrate  perhaps  the  lack  of  co- 
ordination among  the  Democratic  leaders 
just  now  and  their  faulty  sense  of  timing  as 
they  continue  to  harp  on  their  own  Govern- 
ment's alleged  mistakes  In  the  U-2  Incident. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  privilege  to  be 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
has  been  investigating  the  U-2  incident, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  personally  feel  that 
the  President's  speech  and  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses  who  have  appeared  thus 
far  clearly  show  what  are  the  real  issues. 
The  real  issues  do  not  concern  mistakes 
which  might  have  been  made,  or  those 
things  which  were  called  mistakes  in  the 
beginning,  in  relation  to  what  took  place 
when  we  did  not  know  what  took  place. 
The  real  mistakes  are  attributable  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  who,  before  he  went  to 
Paris,  had  made  up  his  mind  he  was  go- 
ing to  blow  the  conference  sky  high. 
There  is  not  any  question  about  that. 

In  my  hmnble  opinion,  it  is  a  very 
serious  matter  to  attribute  mistakes  to 
ofDcers  in  this  Government.  For  in- 
stance, it  has  been  said  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  President  made  a  mistake  when  he 
assumed  responsibility.  That  informa- 
tion went  all  over  th*»  country.  I  wish  to 
say  for  the  Record  that  in  my  opinion 
the  President  did  not  make  any  mistake. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
tells  the  truth,  it  is  no  mistake,  and  it 
might  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  day 
in  our  foreign  policy  in  dealing  with 
other  nations. 

My  own  experience  so  far  also  demon- 
strates the  truth  of  what  I  have  said. 
Last  night  I  was  visiting  with  a  group 
of  people  from  other  cotmtries.  They 
made  very  plain  that  cme  of  the  reasons 
Khrushchev  did  not  dare  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent come  to  Russia  was  that  Khru- 
shchev knew  the  President's  salesman- 
ship. He  did  not  want  his  people  to 
come  in  contact  with  that  salesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  on 
another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfdeld  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 


THE    SUMMIT    FAILURE    AND    TEN- 
SIONS IN  SOVIET  RUSSIA 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vocative conduct  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  at 
the  summit  meeting,  as  well  as  his  re- 
cent bombastic  denunciations  of  the 
United  States,  are  attributed  by  him  to 
the  U-2  incident.  Yet  many  experi- 
enced political  observers  know  that  this 
is  only  too  simple  an  explanation. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  would  have  been 
seriously  interested  in  a  disarmament 
conference — no  U-2  incident,  or  any 
other  incident,  would  have  deterred  him. 
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Paren^Jietically,  Khrushchev  ad- 
mitted in  his  remarlLs  that  he  knew 
about  the  n-2.  He  knew  the  work  had 
been  going  on  for  some  3  or  4  years. 

If  Mr.  Khrushchev  wo\ild  have  felt 
safe  In  having  President  Eisenhower 
visit  the  Soviet  Union,  travel  freely 
throughout  it  and  talk  to  its  people — he 
would  have  disregarded  this  incident  as 
he  has  previously  disregarded  evidence 
of  similar  flights. 

What  is  apparently  bothering  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  not  only  the  external 
pressure  from  the  West  but  internal 
restlessness  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 
It  is  due  to  this  restlessness  that  it  be- 
ccxnes  necessary  for  him  to  whip  up 
hatred  of  a  foreign  enemy  as  a  means  of 
diverting  attention  from  troubles  at 
home. 

It  is  in  light  of  these  internal  tensions 
that  the  invitation  to  President  Eisen- 
hower suddenly  appeared  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev as  an  unwise  step.  A  well  pub- 
licized tour  of  Russia  by  President 
Eisenhower  may  very  well  have  tended 
to  provide  cohesion  to  the  many  un- 
satisfied elements  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  This,  Mr.  Khrushchev  did  not 
want ;  this  he  could  not  afford. 

It  is  with  these  considerations  in  mind 
that  we  must  evaluate  the  developments 
at  the  summit  conference  and  after.  A 
very  convincing  analysis  of  this  question 
appeared  in  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
on  Monday,  May  30, 1960.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  of  my  remarks  in  the  Conces- 
sional Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tensions  in  Russia 

It  Is  an  old  trick  of  dictators  to  whip  up 
hatred  of  aome  foreign  enemy  In  order  to 
divert  attention  from  troubles  at  home. 
Premier  Khrushchev's  latest  speeches,  espe- 
cially that  of  last  Saturday,  clearly  suggest 
this  as  one  key  to  his  current  behavior.  He 
is  obvlovisly  furious  over  Western  dlscxisslons 
of  tensions  within  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
fury  is  understandable.  He  would  like  the 
West  to  have  a  naive  stereotype  of  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  country  Inhabited  by  212  million 
people,  all  Imbued  with  Communist  ardor 
and  all  unquestlonlngly  supporting  their 
leaders. 

Yet  the  verbose  Soviet  ruler  has  himself 
revealed  a  more  complex  and  more  realistic 
picture.  If  the  Soviet  people  were  really 
so  united  and  robotlike  as  he  claims,  why 
has  he  failed  to  publish  bis  speech  denounc- 
ing Stalin?  TTiat  speech  was  delivered  In 
1956  and  the  free  world  has  long  since  read 
it.    Yet  the  Soviet  people  are  still  denied  It. 

It  Is  also  Mr.  Klirushchev  himself  who  has 
exposed  the  poverty  of  his  people.  In  his 
Supreme  Soviet  speech  early  this  month  he 
revealed  that  the  great  majority  of  Soviet 
workers  earn  under  1.000  rubles  ($100  at 
the  realistic  tourist  exchange  rate)  a  month. 
In  Vladivostok  last  fall  he  admitted  how 
little  there  Is  normally  In  the  stores  and  how 
he  was  met  by  open  demaqds  for  lower  prices 
on  consumer  gooids. 

Much  more  such  evidence  could  be  pre- 
sented to  prove  that  the  tremendous  growth 
.^in  Soviet  strength  hac  not  been  matched  by 
anything  like  a  proportionate  rise  in  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  spiritual  freedom  of 
the  Soviet  people.  But  the  demands  of  the 
Soviet  people  are  being  asserted  ever  more 
openly,  sometimes  even  by  strikes,  as  at 
Temir-Tau   last   fall.     It   is  this   relentless 


r  rcMure  from  the  riasses  demanding  a  better 
1:  vlng  that  creates  the  basic  Soviet  tensions, 
aad  Premier  Khrushchev  has  a  long  way  to 
g}  before  he  can  satlafy  their  demands,  not 
t)  speak  of  catching  up  with  America.  No 
amoxint  of  bombastic  denunciation  of  the 
Hrest  will  obliterate  that  fact. 
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\  rOAT  THE  ARMED  FORCES  TAUGHT 
US  ABOUT  INTEGRATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  desegre- 
gation of  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  coun- 
t  ry  constitutes  one  of  the  major  successes 
i:i  the  long  struggle  for  civil  rights,  and 
\'e  should  keep  it  in  mind  in  dealing 
vith  other  areas  where  difflcultles  are 
f  iced  in  desegregation.  It  not  only  sets 
an  example  on  the  domestic  scene  by 
Slowing  once  again  that  racial  difler- 
e  ices  are  no  impediment  to  harmony 
e  nd  cooperation,  but  also  in  international 
a  ffairs  where  we  carry  a  heavy  responsi- 
t  ility  as  leaders  of  the  free  world.  Since 
t  le  Communist  challenge  has  focused  on 
\  inning  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Africa,  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
1  merica  away  from  the  free  world,  every 
s  Ltuation  in  the  United  States  that  tends 
1 3  aggravate  racial  tensions  has  a  decided 
I  earing  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
t  lis  demonstration  of  successful  deseg- 
r  jgation  in  the  Armed  Forces  is  power- 
ful evidence  to  the  world  of  our  determi- 
r  ation  to  obtain  equality  under  the  law 
f  or  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race, 
c  reed,  color,  and  national  origin.  Peace 
I  squires  populations  which  are  educated 
tD  believe  in  the  priceless  heritage  of 
freedom,  and  racial  segregation  or  dis- 
crimination Is  inconsistent  with  freedom. 

In  :his  connection,  I  wish  to  include 
i  1  my  remarks  the  article  appearing  in 
t  le  June  issue  of  Coronet  magazine  by 
1  f orton  Puner  entitled  "What  the  Armed 
Forces  Taught  Us  About  Integration." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Mas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ss  follows: 
What  thb  A.imcd  Forces  Taught  Us  Aboit 

JXrWIRATION 

(By  Morton  Puner) 

One  morning  last  fall,  a  dozen  children 
got  off  a  school  bus  and  trooped  into  class 
far  a  new  term.  The  teacher  started  the 
cay  with  a  classroom  Joke;  the  children  got 
t3  work. 

An  ordinary  day,  an  ordinary  event.  Ex- 
c  ept  for  the  fact  that  the  children  were  both 
■vrhite  and  Negro.  And  the  place  where 
school  started,  without  fuss  or  mobs;  Little 
l;ock.  Ark.  But  the  pupils,  children  of  Air 
Ibrce  personnel,  were  not  in  a  Little  Rock 
I  ublic  school.  They  were  attending  the 
little  Rock  Air  Force  Base  school.  All 
schools  on  Defense  Department  bases  have 
keen  Integrated  since  1954.  But  last  year, 
cff-base  schools  were  integrated  in  Arkan- 
itLB,  Florida,  and  Tennessee,  among  other 
J  laces — without  a  single  newspaper  head- 
1  ne. 

This  is  part  of  the  lesson  of  integration 
ia  the  Armed  Forces.  It  started  in  1948 
trith  President  Truman's  Executive  Order 
8  981  which  set  a  policy  of  equal  treatment 
jnd  opportunity  for  "all  persons  In  the 
irmed  Forces  without  regard  to  race,  color, 
r'ligion,  or  national  origin. "'  It  took  7  years, 
vnder  Presidents  Triunan  and  Elsenhower. 
ta  implement  that  order.  Today,  at  home 
8  nd  throughout  the  free  world,  can  be  found 
Answers  to  these  basic  questions: 

How  does  integration  of  Americans — 
irhlte    and    Negro — really    work    out?     How 


does  It  affect  our  national  strength  and  such 
things  as  a  man's  choice,  and  his  children's 
choice,  of  friends?  What  happens  when 
whites  and  Negroes  live,  work,  and  play  to- 
gether on  equal  terms? 

To  find  the  answers,  I  recently  made  2 
month-long  tours  of  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  inatallations  and  their  surrounding 
communities  In  10  countries.  These  In- 
cluded France.  Germany.  Great  Britain. 
Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Morocco.  Spain,  and 
Turkey  as  well  a.s  the  United  States.  Ex- 
cept for  Iceland,  where  Negroes  are  barred 
from  living  because  of  an  Icelandic  theory 
of  racial  purity,  I  found  the  extent  of  serv- 
ice integration  and  its  lessons  to  be  about 
the  same. 

One  event  quickly  settled  all  doubts  about 
the  military  value  of  integration — the  Ko- 
rean war.  Perhaps  the  feelings  of  many 
Korean  veterans  are  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  S  Sgt.  Edwin  Palmer,  a  Texan :  "I  guess 
I'm  alive  today  because  of  the  quality  of  the 
Negroes  nghting  In  my  outfit." 

Equally  meaningful  were  the  actions  of 
Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  J.  Hudner,  Jr.,  the 
first  Navy  man  to  receive  the  Medal  of  Honor 
In  Korea.  Hudner,  who  is  white,  was  cited 
for  his  "desperate  but  unavailing  battle 
against  time,  cold  and  flames"  behind  enemy 
lines  in  "selfless  devotion  to  a  shipmate." 
The  shipmate.  Ens.  Jesse  LeRoy  Brown, 
the  Navy's  first  Negro  flyer,  who  was  shot 
down  by  Communist  antiaircraft  and  died 
in  the  wreckage  of  his  plane  near  the  Chosen 
Reservoir  in  1950. 

It  took  longer  for  Integration  to  work  out 
on  social  and  educational  levels.  Today. 
Negroes  who  make  up  about  10  percent  of 
our  uniformed  population,  eat,  sleep,  and 
train  with  white  servicemen.  Throughout 
the  world,  they  and  their  families  make 
equal  use  of  all  Defense  Department  facili- 
ties, which  Include  nurseries,  schools,  and 
supermarkets  as  well  as  barracks  and  rocket- 
launching  sites. 

More  than  5  million  of  these  Americans — 
servicemen,  civilians,  and  dependents — are 
subject  to  Integration  In  their  dally  lives. 
The  results.  In  the  words  of  historian  Rich- 
ard Bardolph.  professor  at  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  add 
up  to  "one  of  the  most  profound  changes  in 
American  racial  patterns  since  the  Emanci- 
pation." 

But  it  Is  not  the  kind  of  change  that  some 
feared.  One  specter  raised  before  integra- 
tion was  the  notion  that  it  would  lead  to 
interracial  sex  and  marriage.  In  fact.  Inter- 
racial marriage  was  more  common  before  in- 
tegration. A  Pentagon  officer  said  that  such 
marriages  are  rare  today. 

Both  white  and  Negro  servicemen  gain 
through  integration.  Pears  are  put  in  their 
place.  The  Negro  takes  pride  in  himself  and 
the  white  finds  he  can  accept  individual 
Negroes  as  friends.  When  the  rhetorical. 
"How  would  you  like  your  sister  to  marry  a 
Negro?  "  arises,  he  Is  apt  to  answer,  "She  can 
say  no,  can't  she?" 

A  Negro  officer  at  Maxwell  Field.  Ala.,  ex- 
pre.«ed  his  attitude  by  quoting  the  words^f 
Negro  leader  Martin  Luther  King:  "We  would 
rather  be  the  white  man's  brother  than  his 
brother- In-law." 

At  a  battalion  dance  In  Germany  recently. 
Negro  officers  were  uncertain  whether  to 
dance  with  the  commanding  officer's  wife — 
an  old  Army  custom.  The  CO.,  Col.  William 
A.  Quircy.  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  no 
objections  and  the  Negro  officers  had  their 
cue.  To  the  few  white  officers  who  felt  this 
obliged  them  to  follow  the  colonel's  example, 
Qulrey  explained  that  each  man  and  his  wife 
were  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  without 
compulsion. 

In  1960,  the  sight  of  Negroes  In  officers' 
uniforms  Is  commonplace.  They  do  not  have 
the  problems  faced  by  Charles  Young,  the 
third  Negro  graduate  of  West  Point  In  1889. 


1960 
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When  white  troops  refused  to  salute  him,  he 
had  to  strip  off  his  coat  and  command  them 
to  salute  its  buttons. 

In  1958,  a  white  officer  refused  to  shake  the 
hand  of  a  Negro  during  a  military  ceremony. 
He  was  given  an  official  reprimand  and  fined 
$200.  The  case  was  so  rare  that  It  gained 
national  newspaper  attention.  Today,  the 
idea  is  accepted  that  when  a  Negro  has 
reached  a  position  of  command,  he  has 
earned  It  and  is  entitled  to  all  Its  authority 
and  privileges. 

There  are  now  eight  Negroes  at  West  Point, 
three  at  the  Air  Force  Academy  and  seven  at 
Annapolis.  The  highest  ranking  Negro 
officer  In  the  tlu*ee  services  Is  MaJ.  Gen. 
Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr.,  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  operations  at  USAFE  headquarters  in 
Germany.  (Davis,  the  first  Negro  Air  Force 
general,  Is  the  son  of  Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  O. 
Davis,  Sr  ,  who  became  the  Army's  first  Negro 
general  in  1940.) 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  have  more  than 
100  Negro  colonels  and  lieutenant  colonels. 
There  are  about  200  Negro  officers  on  active 
duty  In  the  Regular  Navy  and  among  the 
Reserves.  Lt.  Comdr.  Dennis  D.  Nelson,  one 
of  the  first  group  of  13  given  wartime  com- 
missions, has  seniority  and  highest  rank 
among  Negro  Navy  regulars.  There  are  sev- 
eral full  coxnmanders — doctors  and  den- 
tists— on  extended  active  duty.  Lt.  Comdr. 
Wesley  A.  Brown,  In  1949,  became  the  first 
Negro  to  graduate  from  Annapolis.  Lt. 
Comdr.  Samuel  Gravely,  Jr.,  In  February 
1960,  becanie  executive  officer  of  a  destroy- 
er— a  tough,  demanding  Job  for  which  the 
Navy  chooses  Its  beet  men. 

Of  course,  prejudiced  attitudes.  If  not  be- 
havior, still  exist.  Many  Negroes,  with  a 
lifetime  of  experience  on  the  subject,  can 
sense  when  a  white  disapproves  of  their 
color. 

Capt.  Simon  H.  Scott  Is  Protestant  chap- 
lain at  the  Air  Force  Base  at  Evreux,  north- 
west of  Paris.  Moet  of  his  congregation  Is 
white.  "I  know  that  some  of  the  people  I 
lead  In  prayer  have  prejudice  against  me,"  he 
said.  "But  I  speak  with  them  as  though  I 
were  unaware  of  their  prejudice,  hoping  that 
they  will  get  to  know  me  and  &ee  beyond  the 
color  of  my  skin." 

Integration  off-duty  is  directly  related  to 
the  cultiiral  and  social  level  of  a  service- 
man and  his  family,  and  what  they're  look- 
ing for  in  the  way  of  after-hours  fun  The 
greatest  amount  comes  on  higher  social  and 
cultural  levels.  Together,  white  and  Negro 
servicemen  go  to  the  theater  In  New  York 
or  the  oi>era  In  Milan.  But  they  rarely 
Integrate  when  they  go  to  the  honky-tonks 
of  Montmartre  or  the  Oastiiauser  of  Ger- 
many. 

Integration  doesn't  mean  forced  and  In- 
discriminate mixing,  the  wife  of  the  only 
Negro  officer  at  Southern  European  Task 
Force  headquarters  In  Verona,  Italy,  pointed 
out.  Mrs.  Louise  Outlaw  said  she  finds  no 
barriers  in  her  social  contacts,  though  she 
makes  sure  her  children's  friends  meet  cer- 
tain standards  of  honesty  and  goodness — 
without  regard  for  color  or  religion.  As  an 
example  of  how  Integration  has  changed 
social  attitudes,  Verona's  American  parent - 
teachers  association — predominantly  white — 
elected  Louise  Outlaw  their  president  last 
spring. 

This  happened  in  Europe  where  Americans 
are  freer  to  act  as  conscience,  not  Just  cus- 
tom, dictates.  Of  all  countries,  it  is  in  the 
United  States  that  the  success  of  Armed 
Forces  Integration  Is  most  striking  and  offers 
the  greatest  contrast.  Here,  for  the  Negro 
serviceman,  the  short  bus  ride  from  base  to 
town — any  town — often  represents  a  trip  to 
the  past.  Uniformed  or  not,  he  may  again 
be  forced  to  conform  to  patterns  of  segrega- 
tion— to  go  to  back  doors,  to  look  for  facili- 
ties marked  "Colored," 

The  differences  show  in  many  ways.  Re- 
cently, the  commander  of  the  air  base  out- 
side Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  met  with  the  local 


chamber  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  town's 
restaurants  had  refused  to  serve  Negro  air- 
men. The  commander  made  clear  that  all 
airmen  are  entitled  to  equal  treatment,  that 
places  that  discriminated  against  any  would 
be  declared  off  limits.  Chamber  members 
carried  his  words  back  to  the  commxuiity; 
complaints  of  discrimination  stopped. 

In  fact,  the  situation  today  is  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  the  way  things  were  befcxe  inte- 
gration became  policy.  During  much  of 
World  War  II,  Negroes  were  allowed  to  serve 
only  in  the  steward's  branch  In  the  Navy, 
and  as  truckdrlvers  or  heavy  manual 
laborers  in  the  Army.  Sometimes  they  were 
pitched  Into  battle  ill  prepared,  with  disas- 
trous results.  Such  incidents  nourished 
the  myth:    "Negroes  can't  fight." 

This  was  simply  not  true.  At  the  height 
of  the  war  In  Europe,  50  Army  researchers 
Interviewed  thousands  of  soldiers  about 
their  attitudes  toward  Negro  platoons  fight- 
ing experimentally  within  their  white  divi- 
sions. The  findings:  Negroes,  fighting 
within  an  Integrated  framework,  could  do 
Just  as  well  as  whites.  These  findings  were 
never  made  public  during  the  war;  Wash- 
ington officials  feared  that  disclosure  would 
force  the  Army  Into  liasty.  Ill-timed  reor- 
ganization on  an  Integrated  basis.  Segre- 
gation generally  remained  the  rule. 

Of  all  three  services,  the  Navy  had  the 
poorest  record  in  race  relations,  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  Its  caste  system  was  gen- 
erally the  most  rigid.  From  1940  to  1943, 
Navy  policy  was  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  a  directive  that  "the  enlistment  of  Negroes 
(other  than  as  mess  attendants)  leads  to 
disruptive  and  undermining  conditions  •  •  • 
(not  conducive  to)    general  ship  efficiency." 

In  1943,  Negroes  were  finally  given  a  few 
general  assignments  outside  the  steward's 
branch.  There  was  also  a  segregated  train- 
ing school  at  Great  Lakes  for  technical  jobs. 
The  first  Negro  officers  in  Navy  history,  13 
men,  were  commissioned  in  March  1944. 
Their  graduation  ceremony  was  graceless  and 
almost  furtive,  as  though  Navy  traditions 
were  being  sullied  by  the  introduction  of 
Negro  officers. 

The  wartime  experience  was  tragic.  In  Oc- 
tober 1943,  many  Negro  members  of  a  Sea- 
Bee  battalion  were  dishonorably  discharged, 
mainly  because  they  had  protested  that  they 
were  victims  of  discrimination.  In  Guam, 
Christmas  Day  1944,  Negro  sailors  were  at- 
tacked by  white  marines.  In  Camp  Rous- 
seau. California,  in  1945,  1,000  Negro  seamen 
went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  demonstration 
against  Jim  Crow  practices  and  lack  of  pro- 
motions. 

After  V-J  Day,  almost  all  Negro  officers, 
convinced  the  Navy  offered  them  no  future, 
applied  for  demobilization.  By  1948,  only 
four  Negro  officers  were  still  on  active  duty. 

But  by  this  time.  Armed  Forces  Integra- 
tion had  become  inevitable  for  many  reasons. 
Among  them  were  concern  for  world  opinion, 
the  need  for  better  use  of  manpower —  plus 
the  protests  of  Americans,  Northern  and 
Southern,  who  felt  that  such  segregation  was 
grotesquely  wrong.  Once  Executive  Order 
9981  was  Issued,  the  process  began  quickly. 
By  1950,  the  President's  Committee  on  Equal- 
ity of  Treatment  and  Opportunity  in  the 
Armed  Services,  headed  by  Judge  Charles 
Fahy  of  Georgia,  was  able  to  report  that 
most  of  its  recommendations  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  services.  Today  there  are  no 
segregated  units  anywhere. 

Only  one  aspect  of  the  Armed  Forces  Inte- 
gration picture  is  still  debated.  Some  Negro 
lenders  deplore  the  fact  that,  to  this  day, 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  men  of  the 
Navy's  steward's  branch  (food  handlers  and 
servers)  are  Negroes  and  Fllipinoe.  But 
here,  too,  strides  have  been  great.  Fewer 
than  50  percent  of  all  Negro  sailors  are  in 
the  steward's  branch  today,  compared  to  78 
percent  10  years  ago  and  100  percent  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  n. 


Adm,  H.  P.  Smith,  chief  of  naval  person- 
nel untU  February  1960.  explains  the  situ- 
ation this  way:  So  long  as  Negroes  are  lim- 
ited in  their  employment  and  educational 
opportunities  in  civilian  life,  they  are  bound 
to  be  assigned  Navy  Jobs  requiring  lesser 
degrees  of  skill. 

For  Negroes  themselves,  life  in  the  inte- 
grated services  is  filled  with  chaUenges  and 
opportunity  denied  them  as  civilians.  The 
record  shows  they  are  making  the  most  of  it. 
The  percentage  of  Negroes  taking  courses 
with  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Insti- 
tute is  14  percent;  for  the  rest  of  men  in 
uniform,  the  figure  is  9  percent  of  all  non- 
commissioned officers. 

James  C.  Evans,  who  is  civilian  assistant. 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  \b  the  man 
most  responsible  for  cariying  out  integra- 
tion in  the  Armed  Forces.  Evans,  a  Negro, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  an  electronics  as  well  as 
manpower  specialist.  He  makes  the  point: 
"If  there  is  a  lag  in  a  magnetic  circuit,  we 
change  It,  improve  it,  and  it  never  snaps 
back.  We've  done  the  same  thing  for  a  cul- 
tviral  lag  in  our  society:  through  integration 
we  have  changed  it,  improved  it.  It  can 
never  snap  back." 

Through  integration,  our  mighty  defense 
machinery,  with  all  its  iMStentlal  for  destruc- 
tion. Is  sowing  seeds  of  brotherly  love  and 
understanding  among  Americans.  Some  of 
the  yield  is  already  in. 

According  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Harvey  Fischer,  a 
West  Pointer  and  Korean  veteran:  "Heart  is 
heart,  blood  Is  blood,  mtiscle  is  muscle  •  •  * 
what  difference  does  color  make?" 

And  according  to  Negro  Navy  Lt.  (Jg.) 
L.  E.  Jenkins:  "After  awhile  you  start  think- 
ing of  whites  as  people." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
proceedings  xmder  the  order  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OVERALL  UMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 

Without  objection  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10087)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

WIELD    MEAT    AX    ON    CIVIL    DE- 
FENSE      APPROPRIATION;       END 
THIS  BOONDOGGLE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
despite  the  vaimted  leadership  of  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller,  refused  to  go  along 
with  his  urgent  request  for  a  program 
of  compulsory  bomb  shelters.    The  legis- 
lature   adjourned    without   taking   any 
afiflrmative    action    in    support   of    the 
highly    publicized    "Rockef^er    hide- 
aways." 
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Americans  generally  do  not  like  com- 
pulsion and  coercion.  They  experienced 
that  during  the  lawless  prohibition  era 
which  most  people  like  to  forget.  Upon 
the  demand  of  millions  of  citizens,  the 
prohibition  amendment  to  our  Consti- 
tution was  repealed  nearly  30  years  ago 
and  there  has  never  been  any  serious 
thought  of  going  back  to  laws  such  as 
the  Volstead  law.  or  restrictions  such 
as  the  prohibition  amendment. 

Mr. President,  it  is  certain  that  Amer- 
icans •'today  would  repudiate  with  even 
greater  vigor  any  attempt  to  compel 
homeowners  to  erect  bomb  shelters  in 
basements  and  backyards.  No  one  really 
knows  whether  these  shelters  wo\ild  have 
any  utility  in  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  only  sensible  view  is  that  were 
civil  defense  shelters  to  be  of  any  use 
this  year,  they  would  be  obsolescent  and 
useless  a  few  years  from  now,  and  per- 
haps fraught  with  danger  for  those 
builders  and  homeowners  who  con- 
structed these  shelters  in  their  base- 
ments and  backyards. 

The  more  the  nature  of  these  new 
weapons  is  studied,  the  more  we  realize 
that  digging  holes  in  the  ground  is  no 
.answer.  We  are  fooling  ourselves  and 
y^the  American  people  if  we  continue  to 
think  that  civil  defense  measiu-es  that 
were  adequate  in  1940  are  feasible  today. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  dicta- 
tors of  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China 
suddenly  and  without  warning  send  mis- 
siles and  rockets  toward  targets  in  this 
country,  there  might  be  15  minutes, 
warning,  possible  not  even  that  much. 

Were  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
and  rockets  with  nuclear  warheads  to 
strike  targets  in  this  country — hitting 
close  to  airfields,  missile  bases,  and  with- 
in miles  of  some  of  our  urban  areas — 
the  radioactive  elements  and  total  de- 
struction would  be  such  that  under- 
groiuid  shelters  in  basements  and  back 
yards  would  give  really  no  shelter  what- 
ever. Hundreds  of  square  miles  in  vari- 
ous areas  would  surely  be  covered  with 
deadly  contamination,  and  the  lethal  ef- 
fects would  last  not  for  a  few  hoxirs,  not 
for  2  weeks,  but  probably  for  months, 
and  in  some  cases  even  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  suppose  that  laws 
providing  for  the  compulsory  erection  of 
bomb  shelters  were  passed  and  that  peo- 
ple complied  with  the  law  and  built  these 
shelters.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
our  cities  become  targets  for  bombs  and 
missiles  with  atomic  warheads.  Then 
let  us  suppose  that  a  few  Americans  were 
able  to  survive  the  holocaust  and  emerge 
from  these  shelters. 

What  sort  of  world  would  they  come 
up  to?  What  would  have  happened  to 
the  buildings  and  to  the  atmosphere? 
What  would  they  use  for  air?  Whrit 
would  they  use  for  food  once  their 
2-week-bomb-shelter  supply  was  ex- 
hausted? What  would  they  use  for 
hospitals?  Finally,  what  would  they  use 
for  people? 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  pretty  pic- 
ture to  paint,  but  it  is  the  truth — the 
cold,  hard  facts  of  survival  in  a  nuclear 
war.  The  American  people  are  entitled 
to  the  truth.  For  too  long  they  have 
been  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security 
and  lullabied  with  foolhardy  schemes  by 
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i ,  worse  than  useless,  cwnpletely  unreal- 
1  )tlc  civil  defense  agency. 

We  can  be  sure  that  these  ineffective 
1  loles  in  the  groimd  will  be  no  deterrent 
t  [>  an  enemy  bent  on  destroying  us.  Of 
( ourse,  the  converse  is  also  true.  I  might 
jdd  that  there  is  no  h\ige  shelter  build- 
iag  program — in  fact,  there  is  virtually 
I  o  shelter  program — in,  for  example,  the 
J  oviet  Union  or  in  Red  China. 

I  assert  that  a  shelter  program 
i  dopted  in  any  State  or  in  the  Nation  by 
i  n  act  of  Congress  would  be  a  useless  ex- 
Iienditure  of  taxpayers'  money.  In 
«vent  of  a  nuclear  war,  these  shelters 
\  "ould  be  worse  than  useless. 

In  my  home  State  of  Ohio,  we  have 
riany,  many  high-minded  salaried  civil 
t  ef  ense  officers  who  like  to  march 
I  round  in  their  armbands  and  uniforms. 
"5  'et,  not  one  salaried  civil  defense  officer 
ii  Ohio  has  to  my  knowledge  erected  a 
shelter  in  his  basement  or  backyard. 

If  the  Governor  of  a  State  wants  to 
s  uggest  that  citizens  build  shelters,  that 
ij  his  own  business,  though  we  may 
( uarrel  with  the  reasoning  behind  such 
i  foolish  suggestion. 

However,  for  Government,  either  State 

<  r  Federal,  to  assume  the  power  to  com- 
lel  people  to  build  shelters,  is  a  sizable 
i  titrusion  on  individual  rights.     It  seems 

<  lementary  that  the  individual  should  be 
Iree  to  choose  to  meet  or  escape  his 
late — if  It  should  ever  come  to  that — on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  which  it  is  his 
(  overnmenfs  duty  to  give  him. 

Incidentally,    in   Washington    a   civil 

<  efense  enthusiast  was  at  first  denied 
permission  to  construct  a  civil  defense 
J  helter  in  his  home  as  being  in  violation 
cf  the  building  code  because  it  lacked  a 
irindow.  Truthfully,  building  codes  in 
inost  cities  would  necei^sarUy  be  disre- 
rarded  or  amended,  were  citizens  to  con- 
j  truct  civil  defense  shelters. 

The  idea  of  self-help  is  nothing  new  to 
Americans.  Our  forefathers  used  their 
1  )g  cabins  as  defense  sigainst  hostile  In- 
( ians.  At  least  they  knew  what  weap- 
c  ns  those  Indians  had.  Today  we  have 
no  conclusive  knowledge  of  the  pK)wer 
snd  magnitude  of  the  devices  that  may 
I  c  used  against  us. 

It  is  folly  for  the  Governor  of  a  State. 
cr  officials  at  any  level  of  the  Federal 
Government,  to  attempt  to  compel  a 
( ertain  type  of  civil  defense  shelter  to  be 
t  uilt  by  homeowners  in  their  basements 
cr  backyards. 

In  event  of  a  devastating  atomic  at- 
tack, the  individual  citizen  would  have 
I  lore  hope  in  falling  on  his  knees  in 
I  rayer  than  in  running  into  an  under- 
I  round  shelter  deathtrap. 

What  Americans  really  need  is  a  shel- 
t?r  to  protect  them  from  a  big  new  fall- 
c  ut  of  State  regimentation  such  as  that 
suggested  in  Governor  Rockefeller's  plan 
lor  the  compulsory  construction  of  civil 
(  efense  shelters. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Governor  Rocke- 
leller's  announced  program  for  compul- 
sory air  raid  shelters  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past.  The  legislative  leaders  of  his 
£  tate  brought  about  the  adjournment  of 
tie  general  assembly  without  going 
£long  with  his  proposal  which  would 
have  involved  tremendous  and  utterly 
1  utile  and  useless  exp>ense. 


The  defense  of  the  civilians  of  our 
country  Is  an  extremely  important  fac- 
tor in  our  national  defense.  It  is  too 
important  to  be  entrusted  to  civilian.s 
wearing  armbands.  The  defense  of 
civilians,  in  event  this  Nation  should  be 
the  victim  of  aggressive  war,  will  be  an 
important  duty  of  our  Armed  Forces — 
whether  bureaucrats  In  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  like  it  or 
not.  A  state  of  emergency  would  be  in- 
stantly declared.  The  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  would  imme- 
diately take  full  authority.  Just  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  did  in  the  War  Between  the 
States  when  he  suspended  civil  liberties, 
including  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
After  all,  we  Americans  may  have  confi- 
dence in  our  ability  to  defend  the  Nation 
with  the  best  defense  of  all,  which  is  our 
power  of  instant  retaliation. 

Civil  defense  shelter  building  repre- 
sents a  psychology  of  fear.  We  should 
give  no  consideration  whatever  to  any 
program  providing  for  construction  of 
civil-defense  shelters. 

We  ought  to  be  talking  about  building 
homes  for  our  people  rather  than  hood- 
winking ourselves  with  foolish  prattle 
about  underground  civil  defense  shelters. 

We  should  be  considering  ways  to  feed 
the  two-thirds  of  humanity  who  go  to 
sleep  hungry  every  night  rather  than 
telling  Americans  to  store  away  a  2 -week 
supply  of  food  in  useless  holes  in  the 
ground. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  the  purchas- 
ing of  food  and  the  storage  of  it  in  a 
basement  or  a  civil  defense  dugout  would 
be  helpful  to  the  corner  grocer.  It  would 
aid  in  putting  some  money  in  circula- 
tion. Anyone  who  wishes  to  contribute 
to  his  grocer  may  do  just  that. 

Instead  of  wasting  untold  billions  on 
a  national  network  of  bomb  shelters,  wc 
should  put  just  a  fraction  of  those  dol- 
lars into  forging  links  of  p>eace  with  other 
peoples.  The  friendship  we  shall  earn 
wUl  contribute  far  more  to  our  safety 
than  a  string  of  holes  in  the  ground  we 
can  jvmip  into  after  it  is  already  too 
late. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  great 
State  of  New  York,  through  their  elected 
legislators,  have  given  their  answer  to 
thus  ridiculous  prop>osal  in  rejecting  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  proposal  to  compel 
construction  of  civil  defense  shelters — 
Rockefeller's  hideaways.  His  proposal 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  pleasing  to 
high-paid  officials  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization.  They  have 
long  since  run  out  of  excuses  or  any  real 
justification  to  be  feeding  at  the  public 
trough. 

In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  as  in  other 
States,  and  in  the  Federal  Government, 
some  ex-Governors,  cx-councilmen,  ex- 
legislators,  and  "has-been"  politicians 
have  become  paid  civil  defense  officials 
and  have  taken  pleasure  in  ordering 
around  the  fine  men  and  women  who  are 
voluntary  workers  and  who  are.  in  fact, 
the  only  ones  who  are  making  any  sacri- 
fice at  any  time  in  the  cause  of  civil 
defense. 

These  officials  jump  at  any  proposal. 
They  sound  sirens  on  some  occasions  and 
advocate  mass  evacuation  of  cities,  and 
then  on  other  occasions  urge  the  build- 
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ing  of  shelters.    Do  they  propose  that 
our  citizens  run  or  hide,  or  both? 

Luckily  for  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State,  and  for  all  Americans  because  of 
the  precedent  it  may  have  set,  the 
Rockefeller  hideaway  project  is  now  in 
a  status  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

It  appears  to  me  it  is  our  duty,  Mr. 
President,  to  put  an  end  to  the  super- 
annuated, boondoggling  national  civil 
defense  agency. 

The  entire  character  of  warfare  has 
been  drastically  changed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  11 — since  1945.  We  are 
now  living  in  the  jet-missile-space  age. 
a  new  age  of  challenge.  Civil  defense  as 
it  is  now  conducted  in  this  country  is  as 
outmoded  as  tallow  dips,  mustache  cups, 
and  the  flintlock  musket  and  the  cannon- 
ball  of  the  Civil  War  period. 

It  is  a  fact  that  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  civil  defense  in  this  country  has 
cast  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
over  $1  billion;  and  yet  today  our  civil 
defense  program  is  a  myth.  This  bil- 
lion dollar  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
should  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  sensible  course 
of  action  is  to  abolish  the  entire  present 
setup.  In  its  place  we  should  dejjend 
upon  leaders  of  our  Armed  Forces  to 
defend  our  civilians  in  any  war  waged 
against  us.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  we 
should  initiate  a  vigorous  and  continu- 
ing campaign  of  first-aid  education  on 
self-protection  in  the  event  of  any  at- 
tack upon  this  Nation,  using  all  media 
of  communication  at  our  command — 
television,  radio,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  our  schools. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  patriotic 
Americans  have  volunteered  their  time 
and  efforts,  often  at  great  risk  to  them- 
selves, in  times  of  floods,  fires,  and  other 
natural  disasters.  I  pay  tribute  to  these 
people,  who  performed  valuable  service 
while  paid  Civil  Defense  oflBcials  di- 
rected them  from  behind  safe  desks. 
These  fine  men  and  women  can.  and 
will,  render  equally  fine  services  as  aux- 
iliary firemen,  policemen,  and  special 
deputy  sheriffs.  In  time  of  disaster  by 
fire  or  flood,  our  citizens  have  always 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors. 
That  is  our  American  way. 

Mr.  President,  a  prop)osed  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization  will  be  before  us  shortly. 
I  urge  that  every  Senator  scrutinizing 
such  request  with  utmost  care.  Here  is 
a  place  where  we  can  really  save  tax- 
payers' money  by  forcibly  wielding  a 
meat  ax. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  ex -Gov- 
ernor Hoegh,  of  Iowa,  .served  one  term 
at  a  $12,000-a-year  salary.  We  do  not 
need  to  feel  sorry  because  he  was  de- 
feated at  the  end  of  liis  first  term,  when 
the  people  of  his  State  evidently  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  administration. 
Following  his  defeat,  the  President  im- 
mediately appointed  him  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation, at  a  salary  of  $22,500.  He  is 
now  serving  as  the  head  of  an  utterly 
useless  organization  with  many  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  feeding  at  the 
public  trough,  but  rendering  no  useful 
service. 


Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
each  of  my  colleagues  Individually  scru- 
tinize the  request  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  for  additional 
appropriations  of  millions  of  dollars. 
'This  organization  always  seeks  increased 
appropriations.  Here  is  one  place  where 
we  can  really  save  the  taxpayers'  money, 
without  doing  any  harm  whatever  to  the 
public  and  without  doing  any  harm 
whatever  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
our  country.  Now  is  the  time  to  put  an 
end  to  this  waste  of  money  for  an  in- 
ept, utterly  worthless,  outmoded  boon- 
doggle. 

All  of  us  know  that  in  a  time  of  grave 
national  emergency,  the  Armed  P\)rce8 
of  our  country  will  defend  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  as  they  always 
have.  Surely  the  defense  of  our  citi- 
zens is  too  important  to  be  left  to  any- 
one other  than  the  trained  and  expe- 
rienced, men  of  the  armed  services — the 
men  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  of  this  Nation. 


THE  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE INQUIRY  INTO  THE  SUMMIT 
MEETING 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  other  day  I  expressed  some  mis- 
givings about  the  inquiry  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  into  the 
summit  meeting.  Of  course,  I  meant 
no  aspersions  on  the  competence  of  that 
committee.  But  I  felt,  and  feel,  that 
most  of  the  hidden  f&cts  of  the  U-2  epi- 
sode are  of  a  military  or  an  intelligence 
character,  and  therefore  ought  to  remain 
hidden.  More  important,  I  felt — and 
feel — ^that  great  mischief  will  be  done 
by  any  investigation  which  proceeds  un- 
der the  assumption  that  there  was  an 
American  "failure*  at  Paris,  and  that 
those  "responsible"  must  be  brought  to 
book.  Now  that  the  inquiry  has  begim. 
I  think  all  of  us  are  obliged  to  try  to  put 
into  proper  perspective  the  events  ot  re- 
cent weeks,  so  to  keep  the  mischief  to  a 
minimum. 

The  decision  to  investigate  flowed  di- 
rectly out  of  the  contention  that  the 
American  Government  bears  a  large  part 
of  the  blame  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Paris  talks.  This  contention  was  based. 
in  turn,  on  the  theory  that  two  American 
acts — the  President's  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  U-2  flights,  and  the 
statements  by  him  and  Mr.  Herter.  im- 
plying that  the  flights  would  continue — 
left  Khrushchev  no  choice  but  to  break 
up  the  summit.  This  theory,  in  its  es- 
sentials, has  been  adopted  by  several 
authorities:  by  Khrushchev  himself,  of 
course;  by  Governor  Stevenson;  and  by 
a  number  of  lesser  American  person- 
ages. The  copyright,  however — at  least 
in  virtue  of  first  usage — belongs  to  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann,  who  spelled  it  out  in 
his  column  5  days  before  the  summit 
blew  up.  By  that  token,  if  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann is  not  the  architect  of  a  policy 
criticism,  he  is  at  least  its  American 
prophet  and  continuing  counselor. 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  take  public  issue 
with  newspaper  columnists;  but  this  is 
not  an  ordinary  occasion,  and  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann is  not  an  ordinary  coliminist.  He 
is,  in  addition  to  being  a  columnist,  a 


political  force.  I  have  never  quite  un- 
derstood why  this  should  be  so,  but  I 
have  been  around  long  enough  to  know 
that  it  Is.  Some  people  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  solemnity  of  his  writing, 
and  heaven  knows  it  has  that.  Others 
say  that  he  is  "wise."  Whatever  the 
reason,  he  is  quoted  all  over  the  place 
with  a  deference  one  ordinarily  reserves 
for  one's  suF>eriors.  His  words  carry 
undoubted  weight  in  strategic  quarters, 
including  strategic  comers  of  this  Cham- 
ber. I  do  not  say  these  things  in  criti- 
cism of  Mr.  Lippmann,  or  to  suggest 
that  there  is  anything  sinister  about  his 
activities  or  influence ;  but  I  say  them  by 
way  of  explaining  why  I  am  discussing 
his  theory. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  cami>aign  to  picture 
the  United  States  as  the  offending  party 
in  presummit  diplwnacy  began  on  May 
12.  That  was  the  day  after  the  weekly 
Presidential  news  conference  at  which 
the  President  confirmed  his  own  respon- 
sibility for  the  flights,  and  implied  that 
they  would  continue.  The  President's 
pwlicy,  Lippmann  advised,  "Is  quite  im- 
workable."  He  continued — and  this  is 
the  key  passage,  the  kernel  of  the  Lipp- 
mann theory: 

To  avow  that  we  intend  to  violate  Soviet 
sovereignty  Is  to  put  everybody  on  the  spot. 
It  makes  it  impossible  for  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  play  down  this  particular  Inci- 
dent because  now  It  is  challenged  openly  In 
the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  CMnpeUed 
to  react  because  no  nation  can  remain  paa- 
slve  when  it  U  the  avowed  policy  of  another 
nation  to  Intrude  upon  ita  territory. 

Mr.  Lippmann  has  repeated  this  argu- 
ment, in  one  form  or  another,  each  time 
he  has  written  since  that  day.  Last 
Thursday,  for  example,  he  again  be- 
labored the  President  for  not  having 
taken  what  he  called  "the  conventional 
way  out  which  Mr.  K.  offered."  The 
"conventional"  response,  Mr.  Lippmann 
explained,  would  have  been  to  disclaim 
responsibility  for  the  U-2  flight,  and  to 
accompany  the  disclaimer  "as  Senator 
KENifEDY  has  quite  properly  suggested, 
by  a  formal  and  perfimctory  expression 
of  regret."  The  President's  failure  so 
to  lie  and  so  to  apologize  was,  Mr.  lipp- 
mann concluded,  "a  fatal  error — an  ir- 
reparable mistake." 

Note  closely  these  assertions,  for  if 
they  are  correct — and  if  the  Stevensons 
and  Keiuiedys  were  correct  in  endorsing 
them — then  Khrushchev  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  blowing  up  the  summit.  If  it 
is  tiue,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  "im- 
possible" for  K.  to  play  down  the  inci- 
dent, and  that  the  Kremlin  was  "com- 
pelled" to  react  violently  in  order  to 
preserve  its  self-respect,  then  it  is  also 
true  that  we.  not  the  Soviet  Union,  bear 
the  responsibility  for  the  collapse  of  the 
Paris  talks. 

Note,  too,  that  Khrushchev  himself 
fully  appreciates  the  value  of  this  argu- 
ment. It  has  been  his  central  propa- 
ganda theme  for  2  weeks.  He  used  it  in 
Moscow  before  he  left  for  the  summit 
meeting.  He  used  it  in  his  opening  state- 
ment at  the  Elysee  Palace.  He  used  it 
again  in  the  course  of  his  vile  tirade 
against  the  President  during  the  Paris 
press  conference.  As  late  as  last  Satur- 
day, the  argument  was  the  cornerstone 
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of  Khrushchev's  official  report  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Here  ajre  Khrushchev's 
words : 

We  •  •  •_resolvfid--fafte''  ^*  Soviet  dis- 
closure of  the  U-2  flights]  to  do  nothing  that 
would  prevent  the  United  States  President 
from  getting  out  of  this  embarrassing  pre- 
dicament. We  even  declared  that  the  United 
States  President  hardly  knew  or  approved  of 
such  actions  and  that  evidently  the  hotheads 
from  the  Pentagon  and  Allen  Dulles,  this 
professional  spy,  they  are  to  blame.  But 
Easenhower  did  not  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  granted  him.  He  declared  that 
the  spy  flights  had  been  approved  by  him 
and  made  with  his  knowledge.  *  '  *  That 
Is  when  it  became  obvious  that  the  purpose 
of  the  aggressive  actions  by  the  United  States 
was  to  torpedo  the  summit  meeting. 

Now,  it  does  not  follow  that  because 
the  Lippmann  line  corresponds  with  the 
official  propaganda  line  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  is  the  wrong  line.  All  of  the 
presiunptions,  however,  run  strongly  in 
that  direction.  Especially  is  this  so 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  the  line  is  incom- 
patible with  some  of  the  major  facts  of 
the  case. 

The  first  fact  on  which  the  Lippmann 
theory  runs  aground  is  that  it  was  not 
the  United  States,  but  the  Soviet  Union 
that  made  an  international  incident  out 
of  the  U-2  episode.  The  subsequent 
breakdown  of  the  Paris  talks  will  never 
be  understood  unless  this  initial  event  is 
kept  clearly  in  mind:  that  Khrushchev 
deliberately  chose,  in  a  flamboyant 
speech  before  the  Supreme  Soviet  on 
May  5.  to  publicize  the  American  spy 
flights,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  our 
planes  had  been  shot  down.  Now  let  us 
be  sure  that  we  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  this  decision  to  draw  public  at- 
tention to  the  flights;  that  we  appreciate 
the  great  risks  Khrushchev  was  riuming 
and  therefore  the  high  stakes  for  which 
he  was  playing. 

For  many  months  Soviet  propaganda 
had  traded  heavily  on  the  claim  of  So- 
viet military  invincibility.  The  claim 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  as  strong,  or 
stronger,  than  the  United  States,  was  a 
key  propaganda  tool  in  Soviet  attempts 
to  intimidate  the  uncommitted  nations, 
our  allies,  and  ourselves.  The  Kremlin 
knew,  of  course,  that  the  claim  was  false. 
Soviet  leaders  knew,  among  other  things, 
that  for  4  years  American  intelligence 
aircraft  had  roamed  at  will  through 
Communist  airspace — over  China  as  well 
as  over  Russia.  The  Kremlin  knew  that 
it  had  neither  the  rockets  nor  the  air- 
craft to  prevent  this  activity.  During 
these  4  years,  however,  Khrushchev  did 
not  make  a  public  issue  of  the  flights — 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  expose  and  acknowledge  the 
astonishing  weakness  of  the  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

On  May  5  the  Kremlin  decided  to 
abandon  this  policy.  When  one  of  our 
planes  crashed — and  I  am  convinced  it 
was  definitely  not  shot  down  from  cruis- 
ing altitude,  as  Khrushchev  claimed — 
Khrushchev  chose  to  blow  up  the  matter 
into  a  full-scale  international  incident, 
thereby  admitting  to  the  world  that  So- 
viet air  frontiers  were  Indefensible. 

Let  us  postpone  the  question  of  what 
Khrushchev  hoped  to  accomplish  by 
creating  this  incident,  and  note,  simply, 
that  it  was  he  not  we,  who  created  it. 
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It  vas  "impossible,"  Mr.  Lippmann  wrote. 
"f<  ir  the  Soviet  Government  to  play  down 
th  s  particular  incident."  How  absurd. 
Ht  ving  created  the  incident.  Khrushchev 
qu  te  obviously  had  no  desire  to  "play  it 
do  vn  "  until  he  had  achieved  the  purpose 
foi  which  he  had  originally  played  it  up. 
Kl  irushchev.  above  all,  is  not  a  frivolous 
mj  ,n.  We  may  be  sure  he  did  not  create 
an  international  crisis  that  involved 
gn^at  damage  to  his  country's  prestige 
an  1  the  possible  loss  of  his  own  power, 
on  y  to  let  it  die — as  Lippmann  suggests 
he  would  have — by  accepting  President 
Ei!  enhower's  disclaimer  of  responsibility 
an  i  regrets.  Khrushchev  had  other  fish 
to  fry.  as  his  conduct  in  Paris  was  soon 
to  make  clear. 

'  :'he  second  fact  that  makes  trouble  for 
Lii  "pmann's  theory  is  that  Khrushchev 
relused  to  go  ahead  with  the  summit — 
ev(in  after  President  Eisenhower  an- 
no inced  the  U-2  flights  would  be  dis- 
continued and  would  not  be  resumed. 
Be  'ore  the  Paris  meeting  Lippmann  had 
wr  tten  that  his  only  criticism  was  that 
th!  President  had  made  spying  our 
"avowed"  policy.  The  further  recom- 
mendation— that  the  President  should 
hai'e  apologized — did  not  find  its  way 
inio  the  Lippmann  doctrine  until  after 
Kl  irushchev  had  demanded  an  apology 
in  Paris.  It  was  the  avowal  that  had 
m{,de  it  •impossible"  for  Khrushchev  to 
ph  y  down  the  incident.  Well,  the  Presi- 
de it  disavowed  the  policy:  I  cannot 
imagine  a  plainer  disavowal  than  a 
pr)mise  to  discontinue  a  past  policy. 
And  still  Khrushchev  blew  up  the  sum- 
mit. My  personal  judgment  is  that  it 
wa  s  unwise  to  have  disavowed  the  policy 
on:e  it  had  been  avowed.  The  point, 
hoivever,  is  that  once  it  was  disavowed, 
th  ?re  as  no  further  excuse,  under  the 
Lii)pmann  theory,  for  Khrushchev  to  re- 
fu  le  to  hold  the  summit  talks. 

^jet  us  now  approach  the  problem 
alcng  a  somewhat  different  route.  Sup- 
poj  le  the  President  had  done  exactly  what 
his  leftist  critics  wanted  him  to  do— that 
he  had  carried  out  the  Lippmann  theory 
to  a  "T."  Suppose  he  had  taken  "the 
conventional  way  out  which  Mr.  Khru- 
sh(  ;hev  offered,"  and  had  made  some  such 
sta  tement  as  this : 

':'he  U-2  flight  was  conducted  without  my 
knowledge  or  permission,  and  the  US.  Gov- 
err  ment  regrets  that  it  took  place. 

And  I  empha,«ize  that  this  is  only  a 
hy  x>thetical  statement. 

:Does  anyone  seriously  think— in  the 
lig  It  of  what  had  already  happened  and 
of  R-hat  was  to  follow— that  Khrushchev 
would  have  let  the  matter  drop  at  that? 
Having  persuaded  the  President  to  eat 
thrt  much  crow,  he  would  surely  have 
tri((d  to  force  him  to  eat  the  whole  bird. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Khrushchev's 
rej  jmder  to  such  a  statement  by  Eisen- 
ho'ver,  if  he  had  made  such  a  .state- 
ment— which  he  did  not;  and  this  is  a 
hy  wthetical  rejoinder  that  I  ascribe  to 
Kh  rushchev : 

Vre  are  delighted  to  learn  that  President 
Elsmhower  had  no  part  in  the  Infamous 
spy  mission,  and  that  he  has  not  known  any- 
thl  ig  about  these  aggressions  against  Soviet 
ter;  itory  that  have  been  carried  on  for  4 
years  by  his  subordinates.  Moreover,  we  are 
pie  used  that  he  regrets  he  haa  been  unable 
to  1  (revent  these  fllgl>*B.     It  is  therefore  with 


great  sorrow  that  the  Soviet  Goverumciit 
finds  Itself  unable  to  accept  the  US  state- 
ment. How  is  It  possible  for  a  self-respecting 
power  to  do  so?  If  the  President  is  not 
master  of  his  own  house,  what  assurance 
have  we  that  these  flights  will  stop?  Sure- 
ly it  is  intolerable  that  these  international 
bandlt^s  should  remain  at  large.  The  So- 
viet Government  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  public  exposure,  trial,  and 
punishment  of  those  who  perpetrated  these 
outrageous  crimes.  We  know  In  the  Inter- 
est of  peace  the  US  President  will  take  steps 
to  assert  his  constitutional  authority,  and 
.so  forth 

Would  not  Khrushchev  have  replied  in 
this  vein  had  Ei.senhower  followed  Lipp- 
mann's  advice?  The  logic  of  the  sit- 
uation demanded  it.  Having  deliberate- 
ly created  the  incident,  Khrushchev  was 
l>ound  to  .squeeze  out  the  last  drop  of  rid- 
icule and  .scorn.  Thank  goodness  our 
President  and  his  advisers  had  the  good 
.seiLse  to  stand  where  they  did  iastead  of 
allowing  the  situation  to  deteriorate 
further 

I  repeat:  Once  it  was  clear  that 
Khrushchev  was  determined  to  exploit 
the  plane  incident  as  far  as  he  could, 
and  once  it  was  clear  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  physical  proof  that  the  spy 
flight  took  place,  nothing  could  have  been 
more  foolhardy  than  for  the  President 
to  have  tried  to  deny  it,  or  to  have  pre- 
tended he  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on,  or  to  have  apologized  for  it. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  which  has 
disturbed  many  people — many  who  re- 
ject the  appeasement  asE>ects  of  the 
Lippmann  thesis.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better,  it  is  asked,  for  the  United 
States  simply  to  have  remained  silent 
during  Khrushchev's  tirades  in  Moscow? 
Could  we  not,  by  that  course,  have 
avoided  compromising  the  CIA  opera- 
tion, and  also  have  avoided  the  embar- 
ra.ssinu  public  acknowledgment  that  we 
were  violating  international  law?  Was 
there  not  something  unprecedented  and 
unusual  in  our  behavior  when  we  decided 
to  talk  openly  about  our  spy  ix)licy? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  these  questions 
is  to  be  found — once  again — in  Khru- 
shchev's original  decision  to  blow  up  the 
U-2  incident.  Mr.  Lippmann  writes 
grandly  about  the  "conventional"  way 
of  handling  such  incidents  and  indicts 
the  U.S.  Government  for  being  im- 
conventional.  But  was  it  really  the 
United  States  which  broke  the  conven- 
tions? Mr.  Lippmann  writes  knowingly 
of  the  "double  life"  nations  lead — the 
hidden  life  of  spy  operations,  and  the 
open  life  of  normal  diplomacy — and  he 
accuses  the  U.S.  Government  of  ripping 
off  the  veil  from  the  hidden  life.  But  was 
it  really  the  United  States  which  tore 
off  the  veil? 

Look  at  it  this  way.  Can  anyone  re- 
member a  previous  instance  in  modern 
history  in  which  the  chief  of  state  of  a 
major  power  has  gone  before  his  coun- 
try's parliament  to  make  a  public  expo- 
sure of  another  great  power's  spy  activi- 
ties, and  has  coupled  that  exposure 
with  a  demand  for  public  satisfac- 
tion? Spy  incidents,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  publicized  before.  When  a  Colonel 
Abel — or  any  one  of  scores  of  Soviet 
spies — is  apprehended,  our  Justice  De- 
partment announces  it  to  the  press; 
speeches  commenting  on  the  arrest  may 


be  made  In  Congress;  he  Is  tried  by  the 
courts,  and  he  may  be  convicted.  But 
does  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  such  an  Instance,  go  before  Congress 
and  wave  documents  in  the  air  purport- 
ing to  prove  Abel's  guilt,  and  demand 
before  the  world  that  Khnishchev  ex- 
plain whether  he  was  personally  mvolved 
in  sending  Abel  here?  Such  a  perform- 
ance would,  indeed,  break  the  conven- 
tions. For  chiefs  of  state  do  not  pub- 
licly address  one  another  about  spy  op- 
erations— not  unless  one  of  them  deliber- 
ately intends  to  kick  over  the  traces. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  Khrushchev 
did.  It  was  he  who  broke  the  conven- 
tions by  insisting  that  the  American 
Government  make  a  public  accounting 
for  a  spy  operation,  the  proof  of  which 
was  already  in  Soviet  hands. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  liave  any  doubt  in  his  mind  that 
it  is  a  violation  of  international  law  to 
overfly  another  country's  territory  and 
to  systematically  photograph  for  intel- 
ligence purposes? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  have  no  ques- 
tion in  the  world  as  to  that  fact.  In 
fact,  I  have  not  expressed  myself  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assume 
it  is  the  Senator's  answer  that  he  would 
agree  it  is  a  violation  of  international 
law  to  conduct  spy  flights  over  another 
nation's  territory. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  must  assimie 
it  is.  I  do  not  recall  having  seen  that 
written  down.  That  is  not  the  point  to 
which  I  am  addressing  myself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
am  getting  at  follows  in  a  second  ques- 
tion. Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  in- 
stance in  history  where  any  major 
power  has  conceded  and  admitted  it  was 
engaging  in  espionage  activities  either 
in  or  over  another  country's  airspace? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  cannot  recall, 
from  my  limited  knowledge  of  history — 
and  particularly  with  respect  to  modern 
history,  where  aircraft  have  been  used — 
that  a  similar  instance  has  ever  oc- 
curred before.  Anticipating  the  Sen- 
ator's next  question.  I  believe  that  had 
such  an  incident  occurred,  and  had  the 
situation  been  as  I  have  been  describ- 
ing it.  we  would  probably  have  found  the 
same  type  of  incidents  occurring. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  any  agent  for  espi- 
onage purposes  can  be  successful  if  he 
proceeds  to  admit  things  and  tell  the 
truth  when  he  is  asked  any  particular 
given  question  under  all  circumstances? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  say  we 
would  not  exf>ect  them  to  have  any  suc- 
cess. If  another  fellow  knows  someone 
is  spying  on  him,  he  is  going  to  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  person  does  not 
■spy  the  way  It  is  reported  he  is  spying 
at  the  time.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  assumption  that 
this  would  lead  to  a  disruption  of  that 
particular  spy  technique. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  I 
had  in  mind  Is  that  in  espionage  activi- 
ties the  agent  who  is  operating  can 
never  afford  to  admit  he  is  a  spy.    The 


moment  he  does  so,  if  he  Is  In  another 
country's  territory,  he  will  be  appre- 
hended, and  his  usefulness  will  be  ended. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Regrettably, 
spying  is  against  international  law,  and 
spying  also  is  an  activity  which  requires 
that  the  agent  must  lie,  certainly  so 
long  as  he  is  operating  where  he  can  be 
apprehended  in  same  foreign  country. 

Most  major  powers  do  conduct  such 
procedures,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  when 
agents  are  caught  they  never  admit  and 
never  confess  what  they  have  been  do- 
ing. At  times  an  agent  might  be  tor- 
tured into  confessing,  but  any  confes- 
sion as  a  result  of  torturing,  according 
to  our  system  of  law.  is  not  a  valid  con- 
fession. The  Senator  knows  that,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  re- 
cent incident  was  a  little  bit  different 
from  the  usual  Mata  Harl  type  of  spy 
who  might  be  picked  up  in  a  saloon  or 
a  hotel  as  a  result  of  suspicion. 

In  my  State  we  say  that  when  some- 
thing has  feathers  like  a  duck,  flies  like 
a  duck,  and  makes  a  noise  like  a  duck, 
it  is  a  duck. 

If  a  U-2  plane  came  down  because  of 
engine  trouble  and  landed  on  Russian 
soil,  any  aerodjrnamic  expert  who  looked 
at  It  would  pretty  well  know  the  purpose 
for  which  It  was  built.  If  the  cameras 
were  intact — and  we  must  assume  they 
were — I  would  assume  the  Russians 
would  have  brains  enough  to  say,  "This 
is  an  espionage  plane.  It  Is  certainly 
not  a  plane  engaged  in  pleasure  flying 
over  Ru.ssia.  It  is  in  the  air  to  spy  on 
us." 

Having  the  evidence  on  hand,  which  is 
very  unusual,  as  the  Senator  must  ad- 
mit. I  think  Khrushchev  took  advantage 
of  this,  as  I  have  related,  and  as  I  shall 
further  relate,  to  accomplish  a  certain 
purpose,  which  I  am  afraid  he  has  al- 
most accomplished  and  will  accomplish 
if  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away 
much  further. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The 
thought  which  occurs  to  me  is  that  we 
did  an  unprecedented  thing.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  major  power  which 
was  sovereign  at  the  time,  without 
enemy  troops  on  its  territory  to  cc«npel 
a  confession,  has  ever  confessed  or  ad- 
mitted it  has  engaged  in  espionage 
activities.  Perhaps  Khrushchev  thought 
his  ca.se  was  so  strong  that  we  could 
not  get  out  from  under,  but  the  Im- 
pression I  have  gained  is  that  we  would 
have  been  a  lot  better  off  if  we  had  con- 
tinued to  Insist  this  was  a  flight  not  au- 
thorized by  anyone,  not  even  by  the 
man's  immediate  superior,  and  if  we  had 
taken  the  attitude  that,  if  the  Soviets 
wanted  to  Investigate  spying  activities, 
we  have  knowledge  of  some  events  of 
that  sort  on  their  part  we  want  to  pre- 
sent, to  be  investigated  also,  so  that  we 
could  both  go  to  trial  together. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator may  have  heard  my  earlier  remarks 
in  which  I  took  a  similar  stand. 

The  incident  has  happened.  Because 
it  has  happened.  I  am  afraid  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  "wishy-washed"  in- 
to a  position  of  operating  from  fear 
rather  than  pride  in  what  has  been  ac- 
complished.    As  I  have  said,  this  is  a 


most  imusual  case  of  espionage  being 
found  out.  Usually  the  spy  disposes  of 
himself.  For  some  reason,  that  was  not 
done  in  this  instance,  and  the  aircraft 
was  not  destroyed. 

We  ^ow  for  certainty  that  the  radar 
capabilities  of  Russia  are  such  that  for 
4  years  the  Russians  must  have  been 
tracking  these  planes  across  the  skies.  I 
imagine  the  Russian  air  forces  and  air 
defenses  were  about  ready  to  tear  out 
what  hair  they  had,  when  they  realized 
they  did  not  have  defensive  capabilities 
of  getting  these  planes  down. 

They  must  have  known  from  observa- 
tion that  it  was  not  a  B-52  or  a  B-47,  the 
only  aircraft  that  we  have  capable  of 
approaching  a  height  slightly  exceeding 
50,000  feet.  The  Russians  knew  It  was 
not  either  of  those  two  aircraft  because 
those  planes  do  not  have  the  necessary 
speed.  I  believe  they  knew  all  along 
what  we  were  up  to. 

I  have  never  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
summit  conferences,  but  the  incident 
came  at  an  vmfortunate  time  for  those 
who  believe  in  them.  The  U-2  plane 
came  down.  The  Russians  knew  pre- 
cisely what  our  country  was  doing.  We 
admitted  it.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  would 
have  done  had  he  been  in  the  place  of 
the  President,  but,  as  I  have  recited,  this 
Is  the  first  time  in  history  that  I  recall 
in  which  the  Chief  of  State  considered 
such  a  question.  How  improper  it  would 
have  seemed  to  the  world  for  any  of  our 
Presidents  at  the  time  of  the  detection 
of  any  of  the  numerous  Russian  spies 
whom  we  have  detected,  to  come  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress,  waving 
papers  around  and  demanding  a  full  in- 
vestigation by  the  other  coimtry. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  suspect, 
and  I  believe  I  could  support  my  suspi- 
ci<Mi  if  need  be.  that  there  have  been 
other  occasicms  on  which  agents  of  this 
country  have  been  apprehended,  and 
this  country  denied  any  knowledge  of 
them.  That  is  the  manner  in  which 
every  major  power  operates.  We  do  not 
Uke  to  operate  in  that  way,  but  we  are 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  do  so,  I 
assume.  When  the  executive  of  our 
Nation  says,  "Yes,  this  was  spying;  I 
knew  about  it;  I  authorized  it,"  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  leaves  us  in  no  position  to 
be  self-righteous  when  we  plead  guilty. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  be  self-righteous.  I  have 
had  enough  experience  in  the  military  to 
realize  that  a  nation  cannot  carry  on 
day-to-day  peaceful  military  operations 
without  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  enemy 
as  we  can  possibly  get.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Russians  have 
as  good  information  on  our  military 
capabilities  as  we  have,  if  not  better. 
This  action  was  merely  an  effort  during 
the  4  years  in  which  the  activities  were 
carried  on  to  give  us  an  even  break. 

I  am  proud  of  this  incident.  My  opin- 
ion of  the  CIA  went  skyrocketing  when 
I  heard  about  it.  My  great  respect  for 
American  Ingenuity  skyrocketed  even 
higher  when  I  realized  that  we  were  able 
to  produce  an  airplane  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

As  one  who  knows  a  little  about 
aerodynamics,  I  say  that  If  anybody  had 
told  me  the  U-2  airplane  was  doing  what 
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we  now  know  it  accomplished,  I  would 
have  said,  "I  doubt  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  possible."  Now  we  know  it  is  pos- 
sible. 

I  am  addressing  my  remarks  today  to 
those  who  wish  to  make  out  of  this 
incident  either  a  political  issue — and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  is  not  one  of  those — 
or  an  issue  that  can  bring  weakness  to 
the  American  people  instead  of  the  pride 
that  should  be  in  their  hearts.  I  speak 
not  necessarily  of  the  pride  of  spying, 
because  all  of  us  dislike  the  word.  But 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  military  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  and  keep  ahead  of  them  mili- 
tarily is  a  great  source  of  reassurance  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  regret  we  do  not  have 
more  information  with  respect  to  what  is 
going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I 
wish  we  had  more.  But  I  feel  that  when 
the  decision  was  made  in  advance  that  if 
and  when  one  of  the  U-2  planes  came 
down  over  enemy  territory  it  would  not 
be  admitted  to  be  a  spy  mission,  having 
made  that  decision,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  stayed  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Once  Khru- 
shchev had  decided  on  this  extraordinary 
course,  the  United  States  had  no  choice 
but  to  react  in  kind.  Once  Khrushchev 
decided  to  make  spy  operations  a  factor 
in  international  diplomacy,  the  United 
States  had  to  assimie  that  his  real  pur- 
pose in  creating  the  incident  was  diplo- 
matic in  nature;  that  the  decision  to 
publicize  the  U-2  flight  and  the  siunmit 
meeting  were,  in  other  words,  inextrica- 
bly intertwined. 

What,  then,  was  Khrushchev's  pur- 
pose? What  were  the  high  stakes  for 
which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
myth  of  Soviet  air  invulnerability? 
Paradoxically,  the  fact  this  question 
must  still  be  asked  is  evidence  that 
Khrushchev  has  partially  achieved  his 
purpose.  What  is  the  mystery  here? 
Why  do  we  fumble  for  an  answer  that 
fairly  leaps  out  at  us?  We  are  witness, 
surely,  to  a  classic  case  of  a  failure  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

Khrrshchev  wanted  Berlin. 

Khi  shchev  told  the  world  that  if  Ber- 
lin were  not  given  to  him,  he  would  take 
it. 

Khrushchev  became  convinced,  as  the 
summit  meeting  drew  near,  that  Berlin 
was  not  going  to  be  given  to  him — that 
the  United  States  had  decided  to  call 
his  bluff. 

Khrushchev  thereupon  decided — 
should  the  United  States  remain  ada- 
mant— to  torpedo  the  conference  under 
circumstances  that  would  conceal  the 
fact  his  bluff  had  been  called. 

The  U-2  mishap  was  seized  upon  as 
a  weapon  with  which  to  blackmail  the 
United  States  into  making  last-minute 
concessions  on  Berlin  or,  if  that  failed, 
to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  blowing  up 
the  conference. 

In  other  words,  because  of  the  West's 
firmness  on  Berlin  the  Soviet  Union  was 
on  the  threshold  of  a  mftjor  diplomatic 
defeat.  It  was  Khnishchev's  last-min- 
ute strategy  to  prevent  that  defeat,  or,  if 
it  could  not  be  prevented,  to  throw  sand 
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in  the  world's  eyes  so  that  the  de::eat 
wduld  not  be  recognized  or  appreciated. 
Tlianks  to  the  steady  nerves  of  our  Cov- 
er mient  at  the  critical  moment,  Khru- 
shchev failed  in  his  efforts  to  pry  loose 
CO  icessions  on  Berlin. 

3ut  Khrushchev's  alternate  objec- 
tiie — that  of  diverting  attention  from 
the  fact  his  bluff  was  called — is  today 
cl(>se  to  realization.  For  far  from  cele- 
brating our  victory,  we  are  cringing  be- 
the  criticism  and  are  haunted  by 
doubts  of  those  spiritless  creatures  in 
midst  who  ask,  plaintively,  whether 
should  have  dared  to  win.    Instead 

taking  to  heart  the  lesson  of  the  past 
weeks,   and   proclaiming   it  to   the 

^rld.  we  are — ourselves — trembling  be- 
lt.    We  cannot  quite  accept,  even 
the  moral  of  the  recent  ordeal — 
firmness  pays  off. 

[s  it  not  time  to  say  that  the  summit 
come  and  gone,  and  that  there  is  no 
shboting,  nor  any  danger  of  it,  and  that 
B(Tlin  remains  free? 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  victories 

always  come  so  easily  for  the  West — 

we  can.  always  avoid  shooting.    But 

len  the  habpy  event  occurs,  and  we  are 
vcuchsafed  s^ch  ^triumph,  let  us,  for 
h<aven's  sakerTeeognize  what  has  hap- 
pened. Let  us  not  fall  under  the  spell 
of  our  American  Hamlets.  Let  us  not 
cc  Uapse  of  shock  for  having  made  a  right 
d(  cision. 

I  have  steadily  opposed  summit  meet- 
ings on  the  grounds  that  the  only  prog- 
ress they  can  produce  is  progress  toward 
C)mmunist  domination  of  the  world. 
E  ther  summit  meetings  must  fail  for 
having  achieved  nothing,  or  they  must 
fail  for  having  yielded  to  communism 
something  of  value  to  the  West.  The 
only  summit  meeting  that  can  succeed 
is  one  that  does  not  take  place.  Let  us 
n<it  forget  that  either. 

Mr.  Lippmann  has  hinted  broadly  that 
the  Nation  is  obliged  next  November  to 
turn  out  of  office  its  present  leadership, 
aiid  to  replace  it  with  men  more  talented 
in  the  art  of  accommodation.  He  implies 
that  the  major  issue  between  the  two 
parties  may  be  precisely  this:  Whether 
the  administration  was  correct  in  hav- 
ing refused  to  appease  Khrushchev.  I 
feel  sure  he  is  wrong.  I  feel  sure  that 
b<  th  parties  will  nominate  candidates 
w  10  will  support  the  minimum  requlre- 
ments  of  finnness  that  were  demon- 
strated in  recent  weeks  by  the  Eisen- 
h(wer  administration.  But  if  I  am 
pioved  wrong,  then  to  the  extent  I  can 
m  ake  it  so,  I  promise  the  coming  political 
campaign  will  be  immersed  in  foreign 
PC  licy  right  up  to  its  ears. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
remarks.  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  excellent 
ecitorial  entitled  "Thanks.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev." written  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
ar  d  published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
R  jport  of  June  6, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wi  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

Thanks,  M>.  Khrttshchev 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Sometimes  from  unexpected   quarters  we 

art  handed  a  benefit.     Hence  we  often  say 

thit  "It  is  an  111  wind  that  blows  no  good." 


Nikita  Khrushchev  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  the  true  consequences  of  his  reckless 
action  in  Paris  recently  as  he  torpedoed  the 
fummlt  conference  and  publicly  Insulted  the 
President   of    the   United   States. 

We  are,  Indeed,  Indebted  to  the  Soviet  Pre- 
mier for  the  following  consequences: 

1.  The  credulous,  naive  attitudes  adopted 
by  various  groups  among  us  in  their  advocacy 
of  summit  conferences  were  revealed  as  hope- 
lessly impractical.  No  lunger  will  we  listen 
to  the  argument  that  thete  meetings  can 
override  the  historic  ways  of  diplomacy. 
superEede  the  United  Nation.*;,  and  leave  it  to 
four  men  to  settle  the  disputes  which  threat- 
en  the   world   with   nuclear   war. 

2.  The  appeasers.  who  have  thought  that 
the  way  to  get  peace  is  by  making  concession 
after  concession  to  the  enemy,  now  have  been 
proved  illogical,  misguided,  and  without  per- 
suasive influence. 

3  The  leaders  of  thought  who  have  urged 
that  America  maintain  its  strong  defenses 
and  place  its  reliance  on  the  maintenance  of 
deterrent  strength  have  been  vindicated  and 
will  now  have  an  increasing  Influence  with 
American  public  opinion. 

4  The  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
as  It  has  sought  to  divide  the  Western  allies, 
weaken  NATO,  and  cause  a  crumbling  of 
morale  in  the  West,  have  been  successfully 
thwarted  The  Western  alliance  today  has 
a  redoubled  strength — it  has  faith  in  the 
rlghtness  of  its  cause  and  In  Its  military 
power  to  deter  war. 

5.  The  world  has  at  least  been  told  many 
unpublished  facts  In  the  story  of  Soviet 
espionage.  The  opportunity  to  do  this  might 
never  have  been  forthcoming  if  a  counter- 
measure,  undertaken  by  the  United  States, 
had  not  been  detected  and  exploited  by  Mr 
Khrushchev  when  the  U-2  was  forced  to  land 

6  The  knowledge  of  what  really  Is  going 
on  in  the  cold  war  may  have  come  as  a  shock 
at  first  to  the  peoples  of  the  West,  but  slowly 
they  are  beginning  to  understand  the  real- 
istic truth.  They  now  will  read  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  facts  revealed  about  Com- 
munist inflltratlon  as  well  as  aggression. 

7  rubllcatlon  by  the  United  States  of 
the  li.-t  of  So, let  spies  arrested  within  our 
own  territory  as  they  sought  military  Infor- 
mation has  expo.«;ed  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
Soviet  protestations  concerning  the  plane 
pUotod  by  Francis  Powers.  For  Powers  was 
merely  Uiking  pictures.  His  plane  was  un- 
armed and  clearly  marked  with  the  Initials 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  arid  Space  Ad- 
ministration, well  known  as  a  civilian 
agency  of  our  Goverment  Is  flying  12 
miles  or  more  above  any  country  really  a 
violation  of  International  law?  If  so.  then 
why  have  the  Soviets  launched  space  ve- 
hicles which  can  take  photographs  of  US 
territory? 

8.  Attention  has  been  dramatically  focused 
on  picturetaking  from  the  skies.  In  1955 
President  Elsenhower  made  his  open  skies 
proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  means  of 
providing  "against  the  possibility  of  great 
surpri.se  attack."  He  proposed  that  the  two 
countries  give  each  other  a  complete  blue- 
print of  their  military  establishments  "from 
one  end  of  our  countries  to  the  other."  and 
then  provide  ample  facilities  for  aerial  re- 
connaissance and  picturetaking  of  each 
others  territory.  This  plan  was  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  the  Soviet  Government  and 
generally  attracted  little  Interest.  Now, 
however,  the  world  has  been  made  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  the  plan  and  of  the  satel- 
lites already  in  orbit  which  can  take  pic- 
tures at  great  heights. 

9.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  "sur- 
prise attack"  Issue.  It  has  been  difficult  for 
the  Western  governm.ents  to  arouse  world 
opinion  on  this  contingency  even  though 
everyone  knows  the  West  would  not  strike 
the    first    blow.     The    world    now    has    had 
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tjrought  forcibly  to  its  attention  the  vital 
necessity  of  preventing  or  Intercepting 
surprise  attack."  The  House  of  Represent- 
atives, through  one  of  Its  appropriation 
committees,  has  given  formal  sanction  to 
such  a  policy. 

10  The  outcry  of  the  Soviet  Government 
about  "aggression"  and  "spying"  must  in- 
eviUibly  cause  the  world  to  ask  when  the 
Soviets  win  withdraw  their  agents  from 
Cuba  and  other  Latin -American  countries. 
:is  well  as  from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
.'eally  cease  their  "aggression." 

11.  Last  but  not  least,  the  Soviet  chief - 
•iun  has  asserted  a  right  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  kind  of  administration  he 
Aani3  to  see  elected  in  this  country  in  No- 
vember. Lets  grant  him  that  privilege  on 
the  condition  that  free  elections  be  held  In 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  our  radio  mes- 
sage6  no  longer  be  Jammed  as  we  exercise  a 
similar  right  to  tell  the  Soviet  people  whom 
they  shall  choose  as  their  ruler. 

Yes.  we  can  say.  "Thanks,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev" for  having  opened  not  only  our  eyes 
but  the  eyes  of  free  peoples  everywhere  to 
the  simple  fact  that  there  can  be  no  safety 
for  any  country  as  long  as  an  arbitrary,  au- 
tocratic regime,  with  the  pK>wer  to  make 
sudden  war,  rules  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Unfortunately  I  was 
absent  from  the  Senate  during  the  early 
part  of  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Gold  water], 
and  heard  only  a  part  of  what  he  said. 
Certainly,  as  he  pointed  out.  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  is  by 
a  policy  of  firmness  and  strength.  In 
this  regard,  I  find  myself  in  complete 
accord  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona.  One  does  not 
deal  with  tyrants  and  dictators  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  deals  with  nonnal 
human  beings.  To  deal  successfully  with 
tyrants  and  dictators,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary that  we  deny  to  them  what  they 
want  and  instead  give  them  what  they 
do  not.  That  is  the  only  language  they 
understand. 

President  Eisenhower  recognizes  this 
fact.  I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  President 
Eisenhower's  successor,  be  he  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  must  also  recognize 
this  fact,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  he 
will.    Woe  betide  us  if  he  does  not. 

Certainly  the  issue  of  who  best  can  deal 
with  this  problem  and  who  best  can  deal 
with  the  men  in  the  Kremlin — Khru- 
.shchev  or  his  successor — is  bound  to  be 
upijcrmost  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
people  as  they  approach  the  forthcoming 
election. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  has  made  a 
great  contribution  to  our  thinking  on  this 
subject  by  his  address.  He  and  I  some- 
times find  om'selves  in  disagreement  on 
thi.s,  that,  or  the  other  issue;  but  Insofar 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona takes  the  position  that  our  Govern- 
ment must  continue  its  policy,  and  must, 
if  anything,  in  the  light  of  recent  events, 
be  still  firmer  and  still  stronger  in  this 
respect.  I  fully  share  his  views. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  yesterday  on  this 


same  subject.  While  he  and  I  are  occa- 
sionally— but  only  rarely,  I  might  say — 
in  disagreement,  there  is  no  issue  on 
which  we  are  more  in  agreement  than 
the  matter  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

My  remarks  today  were  addressed  not 
only  to  the  necessity  of  American  lead- 
ers recognizing  this  fact,  which  I  be- 
lieve they  do — and  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  when  he  says  that 
regardless  of  who  the  next  President  may 
be,  he  will  lead  from  strength — I  am 
concerned  in  these  remarks  today  about 
the  efforts  being  made  by  some  people 
in  this  country — not  purposely — to  mis- 
lead the  American  people  into  thinking 
that  we  can  deal  with  these  tyrants — 
we  would  call  them  hoodlums  in  this 
country — by  being  nice  to  them,  in  the 
belief  that  they  will  treat  us  as  they 
would  want  us  to  treat  them.  At  tiie 
recent  summit  meeting — even  though  i 
do  not  agree  with  the  idea  of  summit 
meetings — the  heads  of  the  American 
Government  and  all  the  agencies  con- 
nected with  that  incident  displayed  ad- 
mirable courage,  and  their  performance 
made  me  a  little  prouder  of  being  an 
American 


SECRETARY   SEATON   APPROVES 
PADRE  ISLAND  SEASHORE  AREA 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
although  Interior  Secretary  Fred  Seaton 
and  the  administration  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  i>ass  an  omnibus  bill  pro- 
viding for  establishment  of  three  national 
.seashore  parks,  I  am  advised  by  letter 
that  Secretary  Seaton  has  no  objection 
to  immediate  legislative  action  to  create 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Park. 

While  I  favor  and  stand  ready  to  sup- 
port the  two  other  national  seashore 
parks  now  proposed — Cape  Cod  and  the 
Oregon  Dimes — many  Texans  and  other 
Americans  interested  in  the  Padre  Island 
project  believe  we  should  press  for  legis- 
lation this  session.  It  is  my  thought 
that  it  will  be  prudent  and  economical 


to  go  ahead  with  Padre  Island  legislation 
before  adjournment. 

This  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  on 
this  island  of  over  100  miles  of  wild,  un- 
developed land,  without  a  single  struc- 
ture on  it  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  buy  the  land  now 
than  later,  when  it  has  been  developed. 

Recently  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mur- 
ray 1 ,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  called 
for  a  departmental  report  on  my  bill, 
S.  4,  which  provides  for  establishing 
Padre  Island  National  Seashore  Area. 

Secretary  Seaton  reported  that  his  de- 
partment has  no  objection  to  eriactment 
of  my  S.  4,  provided  that  it  is  amended  to 
conform  with  that  portion  of  the  In- 
terior Department's  omnibus  proposal 
pertaining  to  Padre  Island.  As  I  previ- 
ously informed  the  Senate  and  the  In- 
terior Committee  I  am  glad  to  so  amend 
S.  4  and  will  shortly  submit  the  amended 
bill  and  request  its  early  consideration  by 
the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

In  his  report.  Secretary  Seaton  points 
out  that — 

The  estimated  cost  of  acquiring  the  land 
for  Padre  Island  National  Park  Is  M  million. 

The  Secretary  estimates  that  the  ex- 
penditures for  land  acquisition,  develop- 
ment and  management  of  Padre  Island 
Park  will  amount  to:  first  year,  $1,316,- 
000;  second  year,  $2,140,000;  third  year, 
$2,260,000;  fourth  year  $1,600,000;  and 
fifth  year,  $850,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  man-years  and  cost  data 
statement  of  the  E)epartment  of  the  In- 
terior on  the  establishment  of  Padre  Is- 
land National  Park  under  the  provisions 
of  S.  4,  as  amended,  as  forwarded  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  TMr.  Murray],  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Seaton  on  May  23,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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lonal  Park,  Tex. — Continued 


Estiir  Bted  additional  man-years  of  drillan  employment 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  conimend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  upon  his  foresightedness 
In  this  area,  and  particularly  for  his 
support  of  the  former  three-park  sea- 
shore bill  which  was  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado. 

I  am  very  happy  to  hear  of  the  report 
on  Padre  Island,  and  to  learn  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  contemplates  hold- 
ing hearings  upon  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate 
recreational  facilities  for  the  explosive 
population  of  this  country,  not  only  will 
it  be  necessary  to  have  mountain  parks, 
but  also  it  will  be  necessary  to  utilize  the 
large  seashore  areas  to  enable  the  people 
to  continue  to  obtain  recreation,  as  they 
have  long  had  it,  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  this  country. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  Senator's 
remarks  on  this  subject.  Particularly  am 
I  happy  to  hear  the  announcement  con- 
cerning the  joining  of  the  Padre  Island 
project  with  the  other  seashore  parks 
which  have  been  previously  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  interest  in  the  seashore  recrea- 
tional areas,  because  the  Senator's  State 
contains  great  mountain  national  park 
areas.  I  congratulate  him  on  his  intro- 
duction of  the  bill. 

We  had  introduced  the  Padre  Island 
bill  in  the  85th  Congress  and  again  in  the 
86th  Congress.  That  bill  is  S.  4.  In  in- 
troducing that  bill,  we  were  not  attempt- 
ing selfishly  to  push  the  Padre  Island 
Park  ahead  of  the  other  seashore  areas. 
However,  Padre  Island  Park  is  ready  for 
legislative  action  and  I  am  advised  that 
some  details  remain  to  be  worked  out 
concerning  establishment  of  the  other 
two  seashore  parks. 

I  believe  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  foresighted  in  another  recommenda- 
tion which  he  has  made.  He  had  rec- 
ommended using  $15  million  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  park  areas  and  their 
development.  He  has  now  raised  that 
recommendation  to  $25  million,  simply 
because  every  year  the  project  is  de- 
layed, the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  becomes 
greater,  and  the  available  shoreline 
shrinks. 

Of  the  3,700  miles  of  shoreline  from 
Brownsville,  Tex.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  to  the  easternmost  part  of 
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the  shore  of  Maine,  only  265  miles  of 
shoreline  are  in  national  parks,  national 
seishore  areas,  or  in  State  or  county 
Fwrks. 

When  we  consider  some  places  where 
th  B  land  is  enclosed  in  stone  fences  which 
run  right  into  the  ocean,  we  can  under- 
stmd  why  fewer  and  fewer  places  are 
a'vailable  throughout  the  country  where 
the  pe(H>le  can  get  down  to  the  ocean 
ar  d  not  be  fenced  out.  The  creation  of 
na  tional  seashore  areas  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  people  to  enjoy  the  sun,  the 
seishore,  and  the  water  in  the  natural 
state,  just  as  it  was  when  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans sailed  their  ships  along  the 
shares  of  America. 


C]  JITAIN  CONSTRUCTION  AT  MILI- 
TARY   INSTALLATIONS— CONFER- 
SNCE    REPORT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
m  t  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
fe:'ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10777)  to  author- 
iz<  certain  construction  at  military  in- 
stj  illations,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
as :  luianimous  consent  for  the  present 
CO  isideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
YCTJNG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
For    conference    report,    see    House 
proceedings  of  today.) 

pie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
th^report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pr^  >ceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Ai.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
th((  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
anl  in  connection  therewith,  I  desire  to 
m£  ke  a  brief  statement  on  the  major 
po  nts  involved. 

'  i'he  report  was  signed  by  all  the  con- 
fer ees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on 
th<  part  of  the  Senate,  and  has  been 
ag]  eed  to  by  the  House.  With  respect 
to  the  net  money  figures  in  the  bill,  the 
neu  total  as  agreed  to  in  conference  is 
$1, 185,320,000,  which  is  only  $345,000  less 
thJ  n  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

■■  Tiere  were  two  rather  important 
changes  in  money  items  that  should  be 
mentioned  briefly.  It  will  be  recalled 
th£  t  $3,628,000  was  included  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  for  facilities  to  be  built 


at  the  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering  Center  at  Natick,  Mass. 
This  would  have  permitted  the  transfer 
of  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute  from 
Chicago  to  the  Massachusetts  location. 
This  Item  had  been  stricken  from  the 
House  bill  p>ending  a  study  by  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  committee. 
The  subcommittee  did  render  a  favor- 
able report  and  recommended  that  the 
item  remain  in  the  bill.  Nevertheless, 
the  House  conferees  presented  a  strong 
position  against  inclusion  of  the  item  in 
the  current  bill.  The  Senate  receded 
on  the  assurance  of  the  House  conferees 
that  they  had  confidence  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  subcommittee  that 
the  move  would  result  in  greater  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  and  that  this  item 
will  be  asain  considered  next  year. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  of  the 
conferees,  I  agreed  to  the  report.  I  did 
so  with  reluctance  because  of  the  elim- 
ination of  the  item  concerning  the  Natick 
Research  Laboratory,  which  I  felt,  from 
an  objective  point  of  view,  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Military-  Establish- 
ment. But  I  agreed  to  the  report  upon 
the  assurance  that  the  item  relating  to 
the  Natick  Research  Engineering  Center 
would  be  considered  again  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  that  portion  of  the  statement  of 
the  House  managers  which  concerns  the 
Natick  Research  and  Engineering  Cen- 
ter which  appears  on  page  33  of  the  con- 
ference report,  together  with  the  text  of 
the  report  of  the  House  special  subcom- 
mittee which  looked  into  this  matter. 
That  subcommittee,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said,  be- 
lieved that  the  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Center  should  go  to  Natick.  because 
it  would  provide  greater  efficiency  in 
Army  research.  The  report  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee. Representative  Vinson,  so  I  am 
not  breaching  any  confidence  in  asking 
that  it  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 
Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the   Part 

or    THE    HoUbK 
TITLE    I.    ARMT 

Perhaps  the  item  of  most  general  interest 
which  was  In  disagreement  was  that  relating 
to  facilities  proposed  to  be  built  at  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Center  at  Natick,  Mass  ,  in  the  amount  of 
$3,628,000.  This  Item  had  appeared  In  the 
House  bin  but  was  stricken  pending  a  study 
by  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
committee. 

The  subcommittee,  after  studying  the 
matter,  recommended  that  the  Item  remain 
in  the  bill. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  Item  on  the 
assurances  of  the  House  conferees  that  they 
had  confidence  In  the  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  move  would  re- 
sult in  greater  efficiency  and  economy.  It 
Is  the  further  tmderstandlng  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  Department  of  Defense  will 


bo  expected  to  submit  the  Item  for  consider- 
;alon  In  the  military  construction  bill  of 
next  year. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Richmond  Quartermaster  Depot,  Va.:  Sub- 
sequent to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  House,  the  Army  requested  the  with- 
drawal of  a  communications  center  build- 
ing in  the  amount  of  1131,000.  This  buUd- 
mg  Is  to  be  built  under  another  authority. 
The  House  recedes. 

Sharpe  General  Depot,  Calif.:  An  aircraft 
paint  shop  was  deleted  at  this  Installation 
br.t.  after  discussion  by  the  conferees,  it  was 
agreed  that  economy  would  probably  be  ef- 
Jcrted  by  its  remaining  In  the  bill,  and  the 
Senate  recedes. 

Dugway  Proving  Grounds.  Utah:  The 
Setiaie  had  deleted  an  addition  to  a  non- 
L I >ni missioned  officers'  club  at  this  installa- 
tion. The  conferees  agreed  that  in  view  of 
the  unusual  Isolation  of  the  nrea,  and  the 
greater  need  therefor  for  facilities  of  a  rec- 
re;itional  nature,  the  Item  should  remain  In 
the  bill.     The  Senate  recedes. 

Port  Monmovith,  N.J  :  Here,  subsequent  to 
House  action,  the  Army  advised  that  due  to 
price  refinements  the  costs  set  out  in  the 
House  bill  could  be  lowered.  The  House 
recedes. 

Fort  Eustls,  Va  .  Again  In  this  Instance, 
subsequent  to  Hoii.se  action,  the  Aiiny  re- 
quested the  withdrawal  of  a  trainflre  ranee 
This  reduced  the  total  for  Fort  Eustls  by 
*262.000.    The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.:  The  Senate  deleted  $223.- 
000  for  an  armament  shop.  After  disctission 
of  the  item.  It  was  agreed  that  the  arma- 
ment shop  could  be  deferred  and  the  Huuso 
recedes. 

Port  Meade.  Md  :  The  Senate  struck  a 
h:uigar  with  shops  during  its  consideration 
of  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  present  facili- 
ties were  adequate  for  the  time  being.  The 
H<.)Use  conferees  agreed  that  construction  of 
this  item  could  be  deferred,  and  the  Hou.se 
recedes. 

Fort  Rucker.  .\la  :  Tlic  Senate  deleted 
$189,000  for  two  flight  maintenance  hangrirs. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  that  this  item 
could  await  construction  authority  next 
year,  and  the  House  recedes. 

Port  Bliss,  Tex  :  The  Senate  had  deleted  a 
motor  repair  shop  in  the  amount  of  $146,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  this  item  repre- 
sented possible  economies  and  it  was  re- 
instated.   The  Senate  recedes. 

Port  Riley.  Kans.:  The  Senate  had  In- 
cluded an  item  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
Hi)Use  bill  for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge 
Pt  Fort  Riley  costing  $1,332,000.  This  bridge 
is  on  the  main  highway  and  Is  a  part  of  the 
station  muster  plan.     The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Ord.  Calif  :  The  Senate  had  deleted 
$832,000  for  the  leplacement  of  a  liangar 
with  shops  on  the  basis  that  present  facili- 
ties should  suffice  for  the  time  being.  The 
House  conferees  agreed      The  House  recedes. 

ClarksviUe  Base,  Tenn  :  The  Senate  deleted 
a  natural-gas  transmission  line  at  this  In- 
.siallation,  feeling  that  its  construction  could 
be  deferred  for  a  year.  The  House  conferees 
agreed.    The  House  recedes. 

Various  locations  (overseas)  :  Since  House 
action.  Army  requested  deletion  of  $2,476,000 
for  Signal  Overseas  Station  and  troop  hous- 
ing.   The  House  recedes. 

Various  locations  in  section  102  repre- 
sented Internal  changes  brought  about  In 
part  by  revised  operational  concepts.  In 
both  Instances,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
reductions  made  by  the  Senate  were  proper. 
The  House  recedes. 

Port  Eustls,  Va.:  The  House  had  included 
275  unite  of  Capehart  housing  at  this  In- 
stallation which  the  Senate  deleted.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  housing  facilities  at  Fort 
Eustls  it  was  agreed  that  these  unite  could 
be  deleted,  at  least  for  the  time  being  The 
House  rece<les. 


Report  or  Special  SuBcoMMrrrEE  op  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  Con- 
cerning THE  Matter  of  the  Movement  of 
THE  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container 
Institute  Prom  Chicaoo,  Iix.,  to  Natick. 
Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  military  construc- 
tion bUl  (H.R.  10777)  as  It  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  there  was  included  an  item  of 
$3,628,000  to  authorize  construction  of  fa- 
cilities at  the  Quartermaster  Research  and 
Engineering  Center,  Natick,  Mass..  to  house 
the  Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  In- 
stitute which  was  proposed  for  movement 
from  the  Chicago  Administration  Center  to 
Natick.  During  the  consideration  of  this 
Item  representations  were  made  for  and 
against  the  retention  of  this  Item  in  the 
bill. 

Because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  the 
item  was  deleted  and  you  appointed  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  comprised  of  myself  as 
chairman  and  the  Honorable  James  Van 
Zandt,  member.  You  appointed  Mr.  Philip 
\%  Kelleher.  committee  counsel,  to  work  with 
us  on  this  matter. 

The  subcommittee  would  like  at  this  point 
to  describe  the  physical  facilities  of  the  pres- 
ent location  of  the  Pood  and  Container  In- 
stitute at  the  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter, Illinois,  and  the  physical  facUitieB  at  the 
Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineering 
Crnter  at  Natick,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  administration  center 

The  Chicago  Administration  Center  fa- 
cilities were  constructed  over  40  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $6  million.  The 
installation,  designed  as  a  warehouse,  con- 
sists of  three  six-story  reenforced,  concrete 
and  brick  buildings  with  a  total  of  1.868.280 
square  feet  In  addition  to  the  Food  and 
Container  Institute,  the  installation  pro- 
vider, fapace  for  12  other  Quartermaster  ac- 
tivities. 13  Fifth  Army  activities.  4  other 
Dopartnicnt  of  Defense  activities,  and  6  ac- 
tivities of  othc-r  departments,  primarily  the 
Post  Office.  The  annual  facility  operating 
costs  are  approximately  $2  million.  The  cur- 
rent appraised  value  of  the  property  Is  $4- 
800.000.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  recovery 
which  the  Government  might  make  by  reason 
of  the  sale  of  this  building  has  not  been 
considered  as  an  economic  element  at  any 
time  in  this  report. 

There  are  approximately  1,600  employees 
working  in  the  facility.  Of  these,  approxi- 
mately 1.000  are  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  400  military  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
200  r.on-Department  of  Defense  civilian 
employee.";. 

The  personnel  of  the  Food  and  Container 
Institute,  military  and  civilian,  represente 
about  300  people  Tliis  is  included  In  the 
.sbnvc  1.600  gross 

The  subcommittee  wishes  to  stress  the  fact 
that  of  the  1.000  Army  civilian  personnel,  303 
are  allocable  to  overhead  activities  alone. 

QUARTT.RMASTER  RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEERING 
CENTER.  NATICK.  MASS. 

The  Quartermaster  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Center  at  Natick  was  constructed  between 
1952  and  1954.  It  has  a  capitel  investment 
at  this  time  of  $11.8  million.  It  consiste  of 
seven  major  buildings  and  associated  im- 
provements, all  specifically  designed  for 
scientific  research  development  and  engineer- 
ing. The  major  scientific  structures  are  a 
development  building,  a  research  building, 
and  an  engineering  building.  Supporting  fa- 
cilities Include  the  climatic  chambers  and  the 
solar  furnace.  In  Maynard,  Mass.,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  12  miles,  there  Is  a  former 
Ordnance  facility  now  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  comprising  some 
3,000  acres.  This  area  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  for  certain  research  and  test 


activities    which   require   a    large   protective 
area. 

Your  subcommittee  might  have  wished 
that  it  had  been  assigned  a  problem  clearer 
in  ite  essential  elemente  and  easier  of  resolu- 
tion. Shortly  after  the  inception  of  our 
study  it  was  agreed  that  Solomon  himself 
should  sit  as  chairman.  Later,  the  perplexity 
of  our  problem  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  study  made  relative  to  the  proposed 
move  of  the  Pood  and  Container  Institute 
by  the  Comptroller  General  (B-141592,  B 
133309,  April  27,  1960)  was  cited  by  both  the 
proponents  and  opponents  as  establishing 
each  respective  side. 

Notwithstanding  the  attendant  difficulties, 
your  subcommittee  proceeded  to  Inform  it- 
self with  respect  to  all  of  the  elements  in- 
volved, and  in  the  process  traveled  to  Chi- 
cago to  visit  the  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter and  to  Massachusette  to  visit  the  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Engineering  Center. 

At  this  point,  and  for  an  understanding  of 
the  broad  underlying  considerations  which 
are  Involved,  the  subcommittee  wishes  to  set 
out  the  missions  of  both  the  Pood  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  (now  in  Chicago)  and  the 
missions  of  its  parent  organization,  the  Quar- 
termaster Research  and  Engineering  Center 
at  Natick,  Mass. 

FOOD  AND  CONTAINER  INSTITUTE 

This  is  an  element  of  the  Quartermaster 
Research  and  Engineering  Command  which: 

1.  Executes  a  research  and  development 
program  for  all  elemente  of  the  Department 
of  EKrfense  covering 

(a)  basic  research  In  food  nutrition,  sta- 
bility and  acceptance; 

(b)  design,  improvement  and  evaluation 
of  military  rations  and  food  producte; 

(c)  design,  development,  and  evaluation  of 
containers; 

(d)  research  and  development  of  food  Ir- 
radiation processes. 

QUARTERM.4STER      RESEARCH      AND      ENGINEERING 
CENTER.  NATICK.  MASS. 

The  laboratories  of  the  QM.  R.  &  E.  C.  per- 
forms basic  research  on  the  operational  ca- 
pability of  the  soldier  under  varying  degrees 
of  natural  and  military  environmental 
stresses;  basic  research  in  the  fields  of  biol- 
ogy, chemistry,  and  physics  related  to  the 
development  of  Items  providing  protection 
and  effectiveness  to  the  soldier;  applied  re- 
search and  development  of  elastomerlc.  plas- 
tic, metallic,  paper,  chemical  or  combinations 
though  relating  to  health  protection  and 
military  effectiveneFs  of  military  personnel 
and  equipment;  applied  research  for  the  con- 
t-ol  and  prevention  of  deterioration  and 
damage  in  the  area  of  corrosion,  weather, 
fungus.  Insects,  and  rodents;  applied  re- 
search, design,  development.  Improvement 
and  evaluation  of  footwear,  handwear.  leath- 
er, clothing,  tentage.  and  aerial  delivery  of 
equipment.  Also,  performs  similar  activity 
in  materials  handling,  food  service,  heating, 
and  oversnow  equipment. 

CURRENT    CIVILIAN    PERSONNEL 

Pood  and  Container  Institute  at  Chicago. 
•  *  •  252  (to  be  reduced  by  32  to  220  by 
move ) . 

QM.  R.  &  E.  C.  Natick,  Mass..  1.149.  Cur- 
rent investment  in  lands,  buildings,  and  im- 
provements at  Natick  is  $11.8  million. 

Along  with  the  obvious  difficulties  attend- 
ant upon  this  study  was  the  understandable 
partisanship  and  also  the  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  facility  should  or 
should  not  be  moved.  Your  subcommittee 
doesn't  need  to  establish  or  even  refer  to 
the  complete  objectivity  with  which  it  has 
approached  this  matter.  Our  responsibili- 
ties as  Members  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House,  and 
our  concerns  as  taxpayers  have  been  our  only 
guides  throughout  our  study. 
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The  following  aoxrrce*  erf  Information  were 
lised  In  the  subcommittee  study : 

1.  Hearings  before  the  full  Armed  Services 
Committee  by  both  the  Army  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  move; 

2.  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee; 

3.  Testimony  before  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee; 

4.  The  large  amount  of  material  inserted 
in  the  Concbkssional  Record.  Including  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the 
conalderatlon  of  the  military  construction 
bill: 

5.  The  study  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General:  and 

6.  House  Armed  Services  Committee  sub- 
committee visits  to  Chicago  and  Naticlc. 

On  the  basis  of  its  study,  the  subcommit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Food  and  Con- 
tainer Institute  be  moved  from  Its  present 
location  in  the  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter to  the  Quartermaster  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Center,  Natick,  Mass. 

This  conclusion  Is  based  on  two  funda- 
mental beliefs.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
there  will  be  economies  by  reason  of  the 
move  and,  second,  that  even  were  there  no 
actual  savings  to  be  realized  by  the  move,  it 
should  still  be  made  for  the  reason  that  an 
important  element  of  our  military  activity 
would  thereby  be  Improved. 

The  BubCMnmittee  wishes  to  beg  the  in- 
diUgence  of  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  in  not  citing  in  this  report  any 
detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  financial 
considerations  involved.  There  have  been 
submitted  for  consideration  in  this  matter 
probably  more  financial  statements,  statis- 
tics, and  economic  studies,  each  with  its  own 
extrapolation  into  the  future,  than  in  any 
other  instance  within  the  knowledge  of  your 
subcommittee. 

The  sulxx>mmittee  begs  this  indulgence 
with  the  realization  that  the  lack  of  a  precise 
money  approach  would  apf>ear  to  weaken  the 
validity  of  the  conclusions  reached.  May  the 
subcommittee  say  that  its  real  purpose  in  so 
dealing  with  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  in 
an  attempt  to  bring  to  a  halt  what  could 
become  an  interminable  list  of  figures  and 
counterfigures.  each  of  which  when  read 
separately,  seem  to  establish  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  particular  position  being  main- 
tained by  such  figures. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  attempted 
such  a  presentation,  as  did  the  opponents  of 
the  move,  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  subcommittee  is  not  convinced  that  any 
one  set  of  figures  presented  is  wholly  accu- 
rate but  is  convinced  that  a  wholly  objective 
analysis  of  all  of  the  figures  presented  car- 
ries a  burden  of  persuasion  on  the  side  of 
the  move  from  Chicago  to  Natick. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  it  appears  that  there 
will  be  an  annual  savings  by  reason  of  the 
move  of  something  in  the  order  of  $900,000 
each  year  which  is  a  figure  over  25  percent 
below  that  claimed  by  the  Army.  In  arriving 
at  this  figure,  the  subcommittee  has  delib- 
erately minimized  the  savings  claimed  to 
what  it  considers  to  be  a  realistic  level. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  savings  are  pri- 
marily attributable  to  the  elimination  of  the 
overhead  required  to  support  the  various  ac- 
tivities at  the  Chicago  Administration  Cen- 
ter. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  overhead  activity  occupies 
approximately  25  percent  of  the  gross  space 
in  the  Chicago  Administration  Center  and ' 
50  percent  of  that  allocated  to  Army  ac- 
tivities. 

In  this  general  connection,  the  subcom- 
mittee feels  that  some  weight,  which  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  persuasive,  should  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  the  inclusion  of  this 
item  in  the  construction  program  was  ap- 
proved throughout  the  various  echelons  of 
the  Army,  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defease,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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RECOMMENDATION 

In  vieu-  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  the  subcom- 
mittee's recommendation  that  the  Quarter- 
master Pood  and  Container  Institute  be 
moved  f  om  its  present  quarters  In  the  Chi- 
cago Adininistration  Center  to  the  Quirtcr- 
master  I  research  and  Engineering  Center  at 
Natick,  IJIass. 

Clyde  Doyle.  Chairman. 

James  E.  Van  Zandt. 


StTENNIS.    Mr.  President.  I  thank 
r  from  Massachusetts  for  his 


ether  change  of  interest  involved 
lorization  for  a  drydock  to  ac- 
Polaris   submarines   at   the 
S.C.  Naval  Shipyard.     This 
not  included  in  the  original  bill, 
million  for  this  purpose  was  pro- 
the  House.    The  Senate  reduced 
to  SlO  million  believing  this 
>e    sufficient    for    this    purpose, 
ntly,   however,   the   Navy  fur- 
substantial    justification    for    a 
lount.  resulting  in  the  conferees 
to  allocate  $12.5  million  for  the 

this  time, 
should  like  to  mention  the  dele- 
jeveral  sections  in  the  "General 
title  V,  of  the  bill.    First,  is 
308.     As  pas.sed  by  the  Senate, 
provided  for  some  3.100  units 
housing  to  be  built  under  the 
of  section  810  of  the  National 
Act  of  1959.    Some  of  these  units 
by  the  Senate  committee 
t  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  feasibility  of  the   810   pro- 
Qthers  were  added  on  the  floor  of 
The  fact  that  these  unites 
in  the  Senate-passed  bill 
mean  that  they  would  be  built, 
simply  permit  the  Department 
to  explore  the  possibility  at 
location.    There  was  consider- 
on  the  part  of  the  conferees  as 


inserted 


Seni  ite 
inc  luded 


to  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  this 
program,  and  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  requirements  at  many  of  the  loca- 
tions indicated  had  not  been  thoroughly 
examined  by  the  Defense  Department, 
this  provision  was  dropped  from  the  bill. 
Finally,  I  wish  to  refer  to  two  amend- 
ments offered  by  Senator  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia and  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  became  sections  515  and 
516  of  the  general  provisions.  Of  course, 
these  sections  were  not  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  conferees  re- 
ceded with  great  reluctance,  since,  as  is 
always  true,  any  legislation  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  merit  on  the  face  of  it.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  had  hearings  been 
held,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  dis- 
closed the  importance  and  need  for  legis- 
lation of  this  kind.  They  felt,  however, 
that  since  these  amendments  have  no 
relationship  to  this  bill,  they  should  not 
be  included  therein,  but  rather  made  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  section  515  re- 
lates to  abuse  in  the  use  of  commercial 
air  freight  in  shipment  overseas  of 
household  effects  of  uniformed  personnel 
in  the  armed  services.  Section  518  re- 
lates to  cost-plus-fee  contracts  by  mili- 
tary departments  and  is  similarly  based 
on  an  official  audit  report  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  In 
rejecting  these  two  amendments  the 
conferees  wish  to  make  it  entirely  clear 
that  the  elimination  of  the  two  sections 
in  no  way  is  indicative  of  acquiescence 
in  the  practices  which  now,  or  in  the 
recent  past,  have  obtained  with  respect 
to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  each  of  the 
sections.  The  conferees  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  place  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  notice  that  corrective 
action  should  be  taken  immediately  in 
these  areas.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  study  the  matters  ques- 
tioned by  these  two  sections  most  care- 
fully and  will  during  this  period  of  study 
expect  the  Defense  Department  to  exer- 
ci.'^e  the  strictest  surveillance  over  these 
important  matters. 

There  was  no  criticism  whatsoever  of 
thc^e  amendments  on  their  merits, 
althou^'h  some  of  the  language  might, 
upon  the  completion  of  hearings,  be 
modified  to  some  extent.  The  amend- 
ments were  not  rejected  by  either  group 
as  being  without  merit,  but  were  con- 
sidered to  be  of  great  merit.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Hou.«;c  committee  plans  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject  and  related 
matter?. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident,  will  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who 
was  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  give  a  little  fur- 
t.her  explanation  with  respect  to  the  item 
of  section  810  housing? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  refers  to  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  810  housing,  which  is  the 
program  authorized  in  the  law  last  year 
for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration. 
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in  which  a  type  of  housing  was  author- 
ized which  would  be  somewhat  between 
housing  provided  by  appropriated  funds 
and  the  so-called  Capehart  housing. 
That  program  has  never  been  tried.  A 
bill  came  over  from  the  House  this  year 
which  added  a  provision  that  section  810 
housing  could  not  be  used  unless  it  were 
authorized  specifically  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  authorization  to 
be  by  specific  locations  of  the  houses  and 
the  number  to  be  constructed. 

We  agreed  to  that  inclusion  in  the  law ; 
and  then  we  set  forth  certain  ^jecific 
items,  including  seven  or  eight  locations 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  came  to  the  conference,  there 
was  very  strong  objection  to  the  entire 
program — although  not  to  any  specific 
location.  The  program  had  never  been 
tried  out,  and  only  one  of  the  services 
had  requested  such  housing.  The  gen- 
tleman who  was  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal provision  in  the  Housing  Act,  last 
year,  was  a  member  of  the  conferees  on 
this  bill.  He  had  changed  his  conclusion 
about  the  merits  of  the  matter,  and  the 
House  was  very  firm  indeed  in  its  posi- 
tion that  it  would  not  yield  as  to  any  line 
item  at  this  time.  So,  under  those  con- 
ditions, the  Senate  conferees  receded 
from  all  the  line  Items.  The  authoriza- 
tion still  is  in  the  law.  with  the  provision, 
now,  that  there  has  to  be  a  specific  line 
item  authorization. 

So  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  that  leaves  the  law  as  it  is. 
but  takes  out  all  line  authorizations  for 
this  year;  and  I  think  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  services,  and  our  committ,ee 
will  have  to  make  a  further  study,  by 
next  year,  of  the  probable  merits  of  this 
program.  If  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all, 
I  Uiink  the  item  for  one  of  the  bases  in 
the  Senator's  State  would  certainly  be 
included  in  any  favorable  action  taken. 
because  it  lias  merit  if  there  is  merit 
anywhere. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

I  thought  It  desirable  to  have  the 
statement  with  respiect  to  the  conference 
made  at  this  time.  Section  810  seems  to 
infer  a  possible  effort  to  provide  some 
housing,  and  to  have  some  advantage 
over  situations  under  Capehart  housing 
or  over  situations  under  military  hous- 
ing. The  services  might  well  giye  con- 
sideration to  it  the  next  time  when  they 
come  to  make  specific  recommendations 
for  housing  at  specific  places. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  fH.R.  9322)  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool;  asked 
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a  conference  with  the  Senate  <mi  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hooaes  thereon. 
and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Fokahd,  Mr, 
King  of  California,  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  9881)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  free  importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  brought 
into  the  United  States  imder  Govern- 
ment orders;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  Porand,  Mr.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
-agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10569)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Treasury  and  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  6  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  10777)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PERMANENCY  OP  EXISTING  SUS- 
PENSION OP  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
COARSE  WOOL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9322)  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  coarse  wool,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Frear,  Mr.  Carl- 
son, and  Mr.  Bennett  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING  PRO- 
VISIONS OP  LAW  RELATING  TO 
FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PER- 
SONAL AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H,R.  »M1)  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  existing  prorisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  Ciovemment 
orders,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  <m  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Office  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  Preah,  Mr. 
Carlson,  and  Mr.  Bennett  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXCISE  TAX  EXTENSION  REPORTED 
FOR  HOUSE  ACTION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
discussing  the  unfinished  business  and 
making  some  remarks  in  regard  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic policies,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
about  a  matter  which  just  now  has  come 
to  my  attention — ^namely,  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Federal  excise  taxes  on 
transportation  and  telephone  services, 
which  was  reported  yesterday  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  un- 
der a  closed  rule.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that,  under  the  rule,  this  bill  will  not 
be  subject  to  any  amendments  in  the 
House.  It  apparently  will  be  left  to  the 
Senate  to  decide  on  the  specific  matter 
of  extending  the  local  telephone  tax, 
having  in  mind  the  recent  public  con- 
troversy over  the  proposal  by  Governor 
Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  that  this  tax 
be  relinquished  to  the  States. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the 
tax  on  local  telephone  service.  As  I  have 
just  indicated.  Governor  Rockefeller  last 
year  recommended  that  this  particular 
part  of  the  telephone  tax  be  discontinued 
at  the  Federal  level,  and  that,  instead, 
it  be  levied  by  the  States,  for  educational 
purposes. 

This  situation  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  Congress  voted  to 
repeal  the  telephone  tax  altogether,  as 
of  July  1,  of  this  year.  More  recently. 
President  Eisenhower  made  clear  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration  that  this 
tax  should  be  continued  for  the  time 
being,  in  order  to  achieve  certain  desired 
objectives  relative  to  our  Federal  fiscal 
budgetary  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  appropriate 
here  to  recall  some  of  the  facts  relevant 
to  the  background  of  the  issues  high- 
lighted by  the  action  taken  yesterday  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Commission  on  Federal-State  Re- 
lations, the  so-called  Kestnbaum  Com- 
mission, was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  proposal  that  the  Federal  telephone 
excise  tax  should  revert  to  the  States. 
The  Kestnbaum  CcMnmission  tied  in  this 
recommendation  with  a  broad  analysis 
of  the  functions  and  scope  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  of  government. 

In  December  of  1957,  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Action  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  President,  and  composed  of  ad- 
ministration ofllcials  and  some  10  State 
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Governors,  made  a  strikingly  similar 
proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  report  of  this  Com- 
mittee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro,  in  connection  with  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

LOCAL    TELEPHONE    SEKV^CE    TAX 

The  Joint  Pederal-State  Action  Committee 
bellevefl  that  the  local  telephone  service  tax 
is  a  logical  revenue  source  for  State  and 
local  governments.  It  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  Federal  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  40- 
Iiercent  tax  credit  to  those  States  enacting 
a  4-percent  local  telephone  tax,  not  count- 
ing taxes  already  levied  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  credit  device.  This  would  mean  that 
the  Federal  liability  under  the  local  tele- 
phone SOTvlce  tax  would  be  discharged  to  the 
extent  of  40  percent  for  any  taxpayer  paying 
this  amount  of  tax  to  his  State  government. 
At  the  end  of  5  years,  the  Federal  levy  should 
be  reduced  4  percentage  points  automati- 
cally. 

The  Joint  Pederal-State  Action  Committee 
recommends  that — 

1.  The  President  request  Congress  to  take 
necessary  action  to  provide  up  to  a  40-per- 
cent Federal  tax  credit  against  the  Federal 
local  telephone  service  tax  for  States  enact- 
ing or  Increasing  such  taxes,  the  credit  ar- 
rangement to  last  for  5  years  at  which  time 
the  Federal  tax  will  automaiically  be  re- 
duced by  4  jjercentage  points. 

2.  The  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  take  necessary  steps  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  additional  revenue 
source 

Ml-.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  very  large  and  fundamental 
questions  arise  here,  and  are  crucial  to 
the  scope  and  functions  of  the  govern- 
ments of  our  50  States  and  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  shall  not  take  time 
to  recount  them  now.  However.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  that  complete  and 
careful  study  be  given  to  all  of  these 
issues  by  the  Congress  and,  of  course — 
in  light  of  the  closed -rule  action  in  the 
House — particularly  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
before  action  is  taken  on  the  legislation 
extending  the  Federal  telephone  excise 
on  local  sei-vice.  I  intend  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  all  of  the  material  I  have 
collected  on  this  issue,  including  a  num- 
ber of  statements  having  to  do  with 
Governor  Rockefeller's  proposal  that 
this  particular  tax  be  relinquished  to  the 
States,  for  purposes  of  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  today  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  enabling  legislation  passed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  anticipation 
of  the  July  1  expiration  of  the  telephone 
excise  tax.  This  legislation  would  per- 
mit New  York  school  districts,  where 
qualified,  to  levy  a  local  telephone  excise 
tax  for  educational  purposes.  Included 
here  is  the  statement  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  in  approving  this  legislation. 
In  it.  he  outlines  the  background  of  his 
proposal  and  the  major  reasons  which 
he  feels  justify  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statements  just  referred  to 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


Thei 
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e  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

as  follows : 

State  or  Nxw  Yosk, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Albany,  Aprils.  1960. 

MEMOB|l^m>UM    ON  THE  LOCAL  TAX  FOR   SCHOOL 

ON  General  Telephone  Service 
(Memot-andtmi  No.  1  filed  with  assembly  bill. 
Intrqductory  No.  4678,  print  No.  5538,  en- 
'an  act  to  amend  the  tax  law,  the 
eductition  law,  the  highway  law,  the  State 
law,  the  penal  law,  the  correction 
and  the  mental  hygiene  law,  in  rela- 
te a  local  tax,  for  school  purposes,  on 
payments  for  general  telephone  service.  in- 
State  aid  to  cities  having  a  popu- 
of   1    million   or  more   Inhabitants, 
certain    formulas    for    State    as- 
.slstajice    to    localities,    making    appropria- 
therefor  and  requiring  the  conunls- 
of    education    to    assemble    certain 
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bill  seeks  to  provide  a  substantial  new 

of   revenue   to    local  school    districts 

out    the    State    to     help    meet    the 

cost  of  elementary  and  .secondary 

This  new  source  of  revenue  can 

jreat  significance  in  retaining   at  the 

el  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 

of  educational  services  and  facilities 

ailable  to  our  youth. 

!  59.  by  explicit  action  of  Congress  and 

t,  an  expiration  date  of  June  30. 

fixed  for  the  FederrU  tax  on  local 

ne  service.     It  would  now  require  af- 

e  congres.slonal  action  and   approval 

President   to  reimpose  this   expiring 

tax.       The    authorization    to    local 

districts    contained    in    this   bill    as- 

tliat   no   such  Federal   action   will   be 

and    makes    such    tax    available    for 

iposition. 

ire  faced  with  the  stark  fact   that   If 
hool  districts  are  not  given  additional 
powers,   the   State   and   Federal   Gov- 
t's will  hrive  to  absorb  an  ever-greater 
i   n  of   the  Increasing  costs  of  jiublic 
on.      Should    this    occur,    the    funda- 
concept  of  local  control  of  education 
be   threatened.     The   larger   the 
school   funds  coming  from   central 
nent.    be    it    Albany    or    Washington, 
the  centralization  of  control  of 
onal     policies.       Experience     teaches 
trol    comes    largely    from    the    same 
the  source  of  funds, 
tion.   the  larger   the   percentage  of 
for    local    expenditure    coming    from 
Government,  the  less  responsibility, 
,  and  eflBciency  in  local  admlnlstra- 
encouraged.     In  many  areas  of  our 
estate  taxes  are  approaching  the 
saturation  a,s  a  means  of  financing 
of  education  and  local  government 
ed    is    urgent    for    returning    revenue 
as   well   as  responsibility   to    the   lo- 
where  the  funds  are  spent, 
this  bill  the  collection  of  the  local 
tax    by    school    districts    requires 
action  by  school  authorities  rep- 
a  majority  of  the  public  school  chil- 
a   county.     Although    requests    for 
of  the  tax  will  originate  with 
ual  school  districts,  the  tax  must 
countywide,  or  citywide  in  the 
New  York,  or  not  at  all.     Revenues 
distributed,   within   the   county    (or 
New  York)  In  which  collected,  to  the 
school    district   or    districts    on 
of  the  weighted  average  daily  at- 
of  resident  public  school  children, 
action  of  individual  local  school 
this  significant  source  of  revenue, 
to   more   than    $70   million    an- 
from  the  State  as  a  whole,   can  be 
ivallable    to    our    public    schools    for 
school   year,  provided   Congress 
new  action  to  reimpose  the  tax. 
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Thf  steps  which  local  school  authorities 
should  now  follow  to  assure  the  valid  Im- 
position and  collection  of  this  local  tele- 
phone tax,  assuming  It  will  become  avail- 
able, are  outlined  in  the  following  section  of 
this  memorandum. 

procedure  for  establishing  local  telephone 

TAX 

(A)  Hearing  required  prior  to  action  by 
school  authorities: 

1.  If  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  May  (May  3,  1960)  the 
hearing  must  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  annual  meeting. 

2.  If  the  annual  meeting  is  not  held  on  the 
first  Tue.sday  in  May  (May  3,  1960) .  a  hearing 
must  be  held  at  an  Independent  meeting 
called  upon  due  notice  as  provided  In  the 
bill. 

3.  At  any  such  hearing  or  annual  meeting 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  expression 
of  views  on  the  proposed  tax  is  to  be  afforded 
residents  of  the  school  district. 

(B)  Action  by  school  authorities:  School 
authorities  of  a  school  district  desiring  reve- 
nues from  the  tax  must  adopt  a  resolution 
requesting  the  imposition  of  the  tax  Such 
resulnt.un   must    - 

1.  Be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
school  authorities  of  a  school  district  (e.g  . 
board  of  education,  trustees  of  common 
school  district  >  ;   and 

2.  Be  adopted  in  time  to  permit  the  filing 
of  the  resolution  with  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education  by  June  30.  1960. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tax  must  be  requested  by  the 
city  board  of  education,  which  request  must 
be  concurred  in  by  the  local  legislative  body 
of  the  city  Special  hearing  requirements 
are  provided  with  respect  to  establishing  the 
tax  In  New  York  City. 

iC)  Action  by  the  commlsskmer  of  edu- 
cation: When  sufllclent  requests  have  been 
filed  with  the  commi.ssioner  to  require  the 
collet  lion  of  tlie  tax,  the  commissioner  must 
certify  that  fact  to  the  telephone  com- 
panies. Such  cf  rtlftcatlon  must  be  accom- 
plished within  1.*)  days  of  the  filing  with  him 
of  the  last  request  necessary  to  constitute 
representation  of  the  majority  of  public 
schoolchildren  residing  In  a  county  In  which 
the  tax  Is  sought  to  be  collected. 

(D)  Tax-rate,  returns  and  distribution  of 
revenues. 

The  10-percent  tax  on  payments  for  local 
telephone  service  is  the  same  tsx  which  Is 
now  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  Is  due  to  expire  on  June  30.  1960.  Gov- 
ernmental, charitable  and  educational  In- 
stitutions are  to  be  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Returns  must  be  filed  by  the  telephone 
companies  twice  a  year — by  December  31  and 
June  30  of  each  year  for  the  periods  ending 
October  31  and  April  30 — such  return.s  to  be 
filed  with  the  State  t.ix  commlr.slon 

Revenues  are  payabl(»  directly  by  the 
telephone  companies  to  the  individual 
school  districts,  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
average  dally  attendance  of  resident  pupils 
In  the  district  compared  with  the  total  aver- 
.age  dally  attendance  of  all  public  school 
pupils  resident  In  the  county.  Copies  of  the 
tax  return  filed  with  the  State  tax  com- 
mission must  be  filed  with  each  school  dis- 
trict 

CONCLUSION 

Combining  needed  relief  from  additional 
real  property  taxation  and  the  retention  of 
responsibility  for  educational  policy  and  fi- 
nance at  the  level  of  government  most  re- 
sixnislve  to  the  will  of  the  people,  this  meas- 
ure represents  a  desirable  step  forward  In 
our  continuing  effort  to  provide  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth. 

The  bill  is  approved. 

Nelson  A    Rockefeller. 
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OVERALX,  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  10087)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

PRIVATE  ENTERPEISX  AND  OUm  rORXZCN  ECONOMIC 
POLICIXS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  House 
bill  10087  raises  broad  and  critical  ques- 
tions as  to  the  ways  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment should  encourage  Americans  to 
invest  in  the  underdeveloped  area^  of  the 
world.  To  what  extent  do  tax  incentives 
promote  foreign  investment?  To  what 
extent  do  these  incentives  merely  give  a 
tax  advantage  to  American  firms  which 
are  big  enough  to  expand  their  opera- 
tions into  developed  countries  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  foreign  tax  credit? 

What  is  the  beet  way  to  structure  and 
administer  the  foreign  tax  credit — as- 
suming, that  is,  that  it  should  exist  at 
aU? 

Mr.  President,  these  are  important  and 
far-reaching  questions  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  provide  definitive  answers  to 
them,  but  certainly  hope  that  this  debate 
will  shed  sufficient  light  on  these  matters 
for  us  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  H.R. 
10087,  which  deals  with  one  specific  as- 
pect of  the  foreign  tax  credit;  namely, 
whether  we  should  have  a  country-by- 
country  or  overall  limitation  on  this 
credit. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  before  us  today  relates  to 
America's  major  foreign  economic  poli- 
cies and  goals,  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  briefly  discuss  some  of  my 
own  observations  and  conclusions  in  this 
general  field.  I  think  It  would  be  most 
appropriate  to  begin  by  giving  attention 
to  our  Nation's  balance  of  payments 
position. 

In  1958  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 
was  $3.5  billion:  in  1959  it  is  estimated  to 
have  been  $3.7  billion,  this  even  with  an 
export  surplus  of  $1.1  billion.  Although 
this  year's  export  surplus  may  reach  $2 
billion,  that  will  still  not  be  enough  to 
cover  our  overall  deficit,  caused  by  ex- 
penditures on  invisible  items  such  as  de- 
fense and  military  aid.  To  rectify  this 
situation,  it  is  mandatory  that  the  Gov- 
e.nment  and  private  business  more 
closely  coordinate  their  objectives  and 
practices  in  this  crucial  area. 

If  our  fundamental  trade  problem  is 
this  balance  of  payments  deficit,  the 
most  direct  and  expeditious  solution  is.  of 
course,  to  increase  exports.  Unlike  other 
countries,  the  United  States  has  never 
resorted  to  quantitative  import  controls 
as  a  fundamental  element  in  our  com- 
mercial policy.  In  some  cases,  we  have 
made  exceptions  in  instituting  controls, 
particularly  in  the  interests  of  national 
security  and  to  further  our  domestic 
farm  program.  In  fact,  it  has  been  bi- 
partisan poUcy,  ever  since  1934,  to  en- 
courage all  countries  to  lower  their  trade 
barriers  in  order  to  promote  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  to  prevent  the  need  for 
a  deviation  from  so  basic  a  principle  of 


our  foreign  policy,  the  Govenmient  must 
now  offer  more  active  supi>ort  to  business 
in  promoting  exports.  At  the  same  time, 
business  itself  must  take  positive  stepe 
to  gamer  a  larger  share  of  world  mar- 
kets. It  is  as  much  to  the  benefit  of 
American  business  as  it  is  to  our  foreign 
policy  to  help  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world  and  ensure  the  safety  and 
growth  of  the  free  enterprise  spirit. 

Our  share  in  world  trade  is  diminish- 
ing partly  because  we  are  in  competition 
with  many  controlled  economies,  which, 
by  manipulating  the  play  of  free  market 
conditions,  can  undersell  us  and  can 
deny  us  access  to  their  markets.  We 
cannot  forever  continue  to  meet  com- 
petition founded  on  substandard  living 
conditions.  We  urge  the  raising  of  living 
standards  not  simply  to  create  a  market 
for  UJS.  goods,  but  because  we  believe  all 
people  should  share  in  the  benefits  of 
mass  production  and  mass  consumption 
which  go  hand  in  hand  with  higher 
wages  and  better  living  standards. 

It  is  essentially  for  this  reason  that  I 
introduced  a  bill  in  January  designed  to 
set  up  a  procedure,  similar  to  the  escape 
clause  and  within  the  existing  structure 
of  our  Trade  Agreements  Act,  whereby 
American  firms  injured  as  a  direct  conse- 
,  quence  of  increased  amounts  of  low- 
wage  produced  goods  coming  into  the 
United  States  can  obtain  some  measure 
of  real  relief.  I  have  always  supported 
our  reciprocal  trade  programs  and  pol- 
icies.   I  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

What  my  bill  fS.  2882)  does  is  to  pre- 
vent a  limited  number  of  American  firms, 
and  the  workers  involved  in  those  firms, 
from  bearing  the  full  burden  of  increased 
foreign  comp>etition.  especially  in  those 
cases  in  which  low  wages  make  it  difficult, 
if  not  impKjssible.  for  domestic  firms  to 
compete  with  imports. 

This  bill  is  a  bipartisan  measure.  It 
was  cosponsored  in  the  Senate  by  eight 
Members,  six  Republicans  and  two  Dem- 
ocrats. Furthermore,  it  has  been  intro- 
duced by  15  Members  in  the  House,  10  of 
whom  are  Democrats. 

Building  up  a  large  export  surplus  by 
keeping  wages  subminimal  does  not  ben- 
fit  a  country,  because  its  p>eople  can- 
not themselves  buy  anything.  A  pro- 
ducer is  also  a  consumer,  and  underpay- 
ing the  consumer  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
ducer cannot  but  harm  a  country. 
Ironically,  our  foreign  aid  program  is 
somewhat  to  blame,  because  we  have 
greatly  neglected  stressing  the  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise  and  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  application  of  our  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance.  Under- 
standably, governments  are  best  able  to 
undertake  projects  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  shell  within  which  private  en- 
terprise can  operate,  but  we  must  begin 
to  give  more  attention  to  actual  private 
development. 

The  encouragement  of  free  enterprise 
is  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  as  stated  in  section  516  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  this  Act  shall  be  adminis- 
tered In  such  a  way  as  ( 1 )  to  eliminate  the 
barriers  to.  and  provide  the  Incentives  for, 
a  Kteadllr  Increased  participation  of  free  pri- 
vate enterprise  In  developing  the  reeources 
of  foreign  countries  consistent  with  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act.  (2)  to  the  extent  that  it  Is 
feasible  and  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  this 
Act,  to  discourage  the  cartH  and  monopo- 
listic business  practices  prevailing  in  certain 
countries  receiving  aid  under  this  Act  which 
result  In  restricting  production  and  Increas- 
ing prices,  and  to  encourage  where  suitable 
competition  and  productivity,  and  (3)  to  en- 
courage where  suitable  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  the  free  labor-union  move- 
ments as  the  collective  bargaining  agencies 
of  labor  within  such  countries. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  suggest  some  possibilities  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Government  and  industry  to- 
gether. I  should  like  to  stress  again  the 
need  for  increased  cooperation  between 
the  two,  specifically  with  respect  to  the 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  by 
examining  the  distribution  of  our  private 
capital  investments  overseas. 

U.S.  private  investment  abroad  now 
stands  at  a  record  high  of  almost  $41 
billion,  of  which  $7.8  billion,  or  19  per- 
cent, is  invested  in  Western  Europe,  and 
another  $1.1  billion  in  Western  European 
dependencies.  The  Latin  American 
Republics  account  for  another  $11.1 
billion — 27  percent — and  Canada  alone 
receives  $14^  billion — 35  percent.  This 
leaves  only  $4.8  billion,  or  12  percent,  for 
other  countries  of  the  world,  and  of  this 
the  largest  part  is  invested  in  more  in- 
dustrialized countries,  such  as  Australia. 

The  underdeveloped  coim  tries  are 
mainly  in  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  parts  of  Latin  America. 
Excluding  Latin  America,  they  are 
usually  newly  independent  nations,  many 
of  which  have  a  strong  distrust  of  private 
capital  because  it  has  long  been  asso- 
ciated with  Western  "imperialism."  As 
if  to  confirm  that  sentiment,  86  percent 
of  the  $2.1  billion  privately  invested  by 
the  United  States  in  these  countries  is 
in  extractive  and  trading  Industries 
which,  because  they  normally  take  some- 
thing out  of  a  country,  ai-e  regarded  as 
"exploitative."  A  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  the  total  amount  invested  in 
manufacturing  goes  to  the  underde- 
veloped countries:  Canada,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Western  Europe  accoimt  for  91 
percent  of  the  total  $8.5  billion  invested 
in  manufacturing,  and  of  the  remaining 
$741  million,  76  percent  is  in  more  in- 
dustrialized coim tries.  Only  about  $146 
million,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total,  is  invested  in  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  southeast  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  cited  indi- 
cate that  although  the  amount  of  U.S. 
private  investment  abroad  is  high,  it  is 
not  going  to  those  areas  where  it  is  most 
needed,  both  econcHnically  and  to  fend 
off  the  pressures  of  the  Communist  of- 
fensive. Those  countries  are  the  buyers 
and  sellers  of  the  futm^e,  on  whom  we 
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shall  be  greatly  dependent.  To  meet  the 
threat  of  communism,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  provide  various  forms 
of  economic  and  technical  assistance  to 
these  areas,  and  private  American  in- 
vestment has  a  key  role  in  fostering  the 
growth  there  of  the  economic  and  polit- 
ical philosophies  of  the  West.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  stimulate  private  invest- 
ment to  enter  such  areas  where  it  has 
so  far  shown  little  inclination  to  go. 

Of  course,  there  is  something  to  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  large  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  the  more  indus- 
trialized nations  of  the  world.  These 
nations  attract  private  capital  because 
of  the  stability  of  their  economic  and 
political  Institutions,  a  situation  which 
in  many  instances  we  wholeheartedly 
helped  to  create. 

Canada  receives  a  large  portion  be- 
cause its  attitudes  and  laws  are  recep- 
tive to  our  thinking;  they  have  skilled 
technicians  through  an  excellent  educa- 
tional system  which  insures  the  presence 
of  people  who  can  utilize  additional  cap- 
ital, and  they  understand  our  economic 
philosophy.  It  has  been  the  overwhelm- 
ing experience  of  the  United  States  that 
in  the  interests  of  economy,  eflflciency, 
and  political  liberty,  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  in  a 
country  should  be  left  primarily  to  pri- 
vate business.  Perhaps  through  neces- 
sity we  have  departed  from  this  principle 
in  adnainistering  aid  to  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  and  it  is  time  we  re- 
assessed our  foreign  policy  in  terms  of 
increased  participation  by  private  enter- 
prise, both  here  and  abroad.  Our  for- 
eign policy  should  become  partly  inner- 
directed,  so  to  speak;  that  is.  it  should 
aim  at  stimulating  American  business  to 
foreign  activity. 

Our  most  immediate  concern  now  is  to 
increase  exports.  Although  the  volume 
of  our  exports  is  growing,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  the  volume 
is  growing  in  other  countries,  and  a 
major  reason  has  been  our  absence  of  ex- 
port credit  guarantees.  The  consensus 
of  a  recent  survey  of  exporting  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  was  that  such  a 
program  would  have  increased  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  from  $1.5  to  $1.9  billion  in 
1959.  The  need  for  adequate  export 
credit  gruarantees  has  become  imperative, 
because  the  question  of  financing  terms 
is  almost  as  important  to  the  foreign 
buyer  as  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
product  involved.  Because  other  coim- 
tries  already  offer  export  credit  guaran- 
tees, their  exporters  offer  better  terms 
than  can  American  exporters  who  have 
had  to  bear  the  risks  themselves. 

The  decision  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  guarantee  U.S.  exporters  against 
political  risks  on  short-term  credits  and 
to  broaden  its  political  risk  guarantees  on 
medium-term  credit  to  match  the  new 
short-term  coverage,  is  thus  to  be  warm- 
ly welcomed.  The  choice  of  the  Exim- 
bank  is  an  excellent  one.  because  of  its 
record  of  some  $10  billion  in  credits  to 
promote  U.S.  business  abroad  in  past 
years,  and  because  of  its  already  utilized 
authority  to  guarantee  other  kinds  of 
evidences  of  indebtedness. 

Exports  are  so  vital  to  oui-  economy, 
however,  that  we  must  not  be  content  to 
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this,  and  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
my  colleague  [Mr.  JavitsI  and  I  in- 
Senate    Resolution    293    on 
17,  which  urged  active  support  by 
of  the  Eximbank's  program  and 
recommended  semiannual  eval- 
of  the  program's  effectiveness, 
business,  however,  is  the  direct 
of  an  export  credit  guarantee 
,  and  should,  therefore,  make  ef- 
o  set  up  a  privately  organized  in- 
to guarantee  exports.    In  this 
,  support  should  be  given  to  the 
Coordinating   Committee    for 
Credit  Ouarantees,^and  Its  chair- 
l>ro  tempore,  Mr.  Francis  X.  Sca- 
vhose  efforts,  as  described  to  the 
Interstate    and    Foreign   Corn- 
Committee  on  April   29   of  this 
I  Lre  aimed  at  establishing  an  Amer- 
^xport  Credit  Guarantee  Corpora- 
One  possibility  for  the  proposed 
is  that  it  should  offer  com- 
as well  as  political  risk  guar- 
,  of  the  type  offered  for  domestic 
Commercial  risks  are  a 
part  of  business,  and  although 
ire  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
they  should  certainly  be  in- 
in  an  effective  export  credit  guar- 
system.    Such  an  institution  could 
to  a  large  degree  by  firms 
tnedium-and-long-term   funds    to 
such    as    insurance    companies, 
funds,  and  pension  funds.    Addi- 
.  to  insure  further  security   to 
exporter,    perhaps    a    Government 
could  be  set  up  on  a  basis  simi- 
the  FHA.    That  is.  every  time  a 
was  guaranteed  by  the  cor- 
.  for  an  extra  fee  from  the  ex- 
this  agency  would  add  its  guar- 
at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
ill  the  years  the  FHA  has  been 
,  it  has  never  lost  money.    The 
behind  this  suggestion  is  simply 
principle,  and  as  the  coun- 
which  guarantees  are  extended 
economically  and  achieves  sta- 
risks  will  be  reduced,  and  conse- 
the  fee  would  be  reduced,  al- 
the  initial   charges  would  un- 
be  high.    We  certainly  have 
precedents    other    than    the 
or  such  an  agency,  notably  the 
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reason  for  the  insufflciency 
exports  is  a  lack  of  know-how  on 
of  the  American  businessman 
legard  to  the  peculiarities  of  for- 
fiarkets  as  well  as  the  facilities 
to  assist  him  in  the  United 
Small  firms  particularly  are  un- 
of  the  means  by  which  they  can 
the  export  market.     The  larger 
already    engaged    in    exporting 
try    to    make    such    knowledge 
to  the  smaller  firms,  which  will 
competition   in    the   United 
All  American  business,  when  it 
the  world  market,  is  faced  with 
competition,  often  by  cartels  or- 
in  other  countries.    Perhaps  a 
trade  advisory  service,  operat- 
a  seminar  basis,  could  be  estab- 
in  the  different  industries  to  fa- 
firms  with  the  problems  and 
of  selling  abroad,  and  to  be 
by  the  participants. 


In  this  area  the  Government  is  inval- 
uable. Although  it  cannot  make  any 
sales,  it  can  help  by  giving  information 
not  otherwise  available  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  governmental  part  of 
the  exporting  business  as  efBcient  and 
helpful  as  possible.  The  organization 
of  the  Interagency  Export  Task  Force 
some  months  ago,  to  examine  and  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  various  Govern- 
ment departments  with  respect  to  the 
export  field  as  well  as  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  are  a 
sure  indication  of  the  Government's 
willingness  to  help  out. 

The  services  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  should  be  expanded 
and  more  widely  publicized.  I  am  sure 
many  businessmen  are  unaware  of  Its 
varied  activities,  such  as  searching  out 
trade  leads,  promoting  commercial  op- 
portunities, as  well  as  developing  an 
awareness  of  our  culture  and  the  goods 
and  services  available  from  the  United 
States  at  trade  fairs.  It  prepares  de- 
tailed studies  of  the  techniques  involved 
in  exporting  to  specific  countries.  The 
Department  plans  to  Increase  its  activi- 
ties by  Issuing  detailed  commodity- 
industry  market  surveys  of  countries  and 
publishing  more  specialized  country  re- 
ports, as  well  as  giving  advice  on  the 
technical  aspects  of  selling  abroad  and 
working  more  closely  with  American 
businessmen  going  to  and  coming  from 
foreign  countries.  The  latter  is  particu- 
larly important,  because  the  Department 
may  not  always  be  aware  of  the  tyi>e  of 
information  which  a  businessman  needs 
to  know.  One  of  the  criticisms  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  that 
its  staff  is  not  sufficiently  aware  of  actual 
business  operations  and  of  new  products 
and  methods  developed  by  business,  and 
that  for  this  reason  it  can  offer  little 
encouragement  to  a  prospective  foreign 
buyer.  To  correct  this  situation,  busi- 
nessmen should  ask  questions  and  make 
suggestions,  and  the  Department's  staff 
abroad  should  be  brought  home  more 
frequently  to  secure  a  better  knowledge 
of  American  industry. 

The  antitrust  laws  which  unneces- 
sarily inhibit  the  efforts  of  American 
business  to  establish  subsidiaries  abroad 
should  be  reexamined  and  revised.  It 
is  vmderstandable  that  a  U  S.  corpora- 
tion with  subsidiaries  abroad  should  wish 
to  regulate  their  policies,  but  recent  de- 
cisions on  the  application  of  the  Sher- 
man Act,  specifically  in  the  case  concern- 
ing the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co..  have 
implied  that  when  more  than  one  corpo- 
rate entity  is  involved,  the  Sherman  Act 
applies  even  though  there  is  common 
ownership.  The  doctrine  now  applied 
by  the  courts  is  that  foreign  subsidiaries 
organized  by  an  American  corporation 
are  separate  persons,  and  any  arrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  parent  com- 
pany alone  is  an  imlawful  conspiracy, 
unless  it  is  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
which  is  forbidden  in  almost  all  coim- 
trles.  Tills.  In  effect,  would  force  a  com- 
pany to  compete  with  itself. 

We  must  realize  that  we  can  no  longer 
regard  other  countries  as  poor  rela- 
tions— not  only  are  they  no  longer  poor, 
but  they  are  powerful  competitors.    As 


much  effort  must  be  expended  to  sell  for- 
eign markets  as  to  sell  at  home.  We 
must  become  salesmen  abroad,  not 
simply  order  takers.  Businesses  should 
not  become  dependent  on  large  agencies 
to  sell  their  goods  abroad,  if  these  firms 
represent  so  many  different  products 
that  they  cannot  give  their  full  atten- 
tion to  any  one  part  of  their  line.  Busi- 
nesses should  consider  using  smaller 
agencies  and  perhaps  establish  direct 
.sjles  offices  abroad.  Servicing  .should 
be  perfected  and  the  supplying  of  spare 
parts  and  replacements  should  be  made 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Additionally, 
when  a  firm's  main  product  cannot  com- 
pete in  price,  the  firm  should  search  its 
line  for  products  that  will  be  imique  in 
a  certain  country  or  should  try  to  devise 
simpler  versions  of  their  products,  which 
will  be  competitive.  Imagination  and 
drive  are  needed  to  boost  our  exports,  or 
no  amount  of  administrative  aids  will 
help. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  of  me  to 
tr>-  to  be  in  any  way  dogmatic  or  dic- 
tatorial about  what  bu£ines.^  should  do. 
What  I  am  tryinp  to  point  out  is  that 
business  has  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities in  this  field  as  dees  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Capital  and  goods,  however,  are  not 
the  only  assets  the  United  States  has  to 
export,  as  I  have  stressed  repeatedly  in 
tills  statement.  Our  really  vital  ex- 
ports to  underdeveloped  countries  con- 
sist of  a  unique  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  particular  fields,  management 
processes,  refined  equipment  and  special 
techniques.  We  have  the  free  enter- 
prise way  of  life  to  export. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  to  a  local 
economy  resulting  from  the  establish- 
ment of  manufacturing  subsidiaries  of 
well-established  American  companies 
are  many.  They  bring  relief  to  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  by  lessening  the  need  for 
imports  and  they  often  provide  a  new 
.source  of  export^s.  Further,  they  stim- 
ulate the  local  economy;  and  perhaps 
most  important,  they  provide  a  practical 
example  of  American  busine.ss  practice 
in  those  countries  where  a  major  eco- 
nomic problem  is  the  lack  of  a  skilled 
managerial'  class.  Private  industry  will 
be  more  receptive  to  this  approach  when 
it  realizes  the  enormity  of  its  responsi- 
bility. A  U.S.  firm  operating  in  an  un- 
derdeveloped nation  is  not  Just  setting 
up  a  branch,  but  it  is  helping  set  up  an 
economy.  One  criticism  of  our  aid 
projects  is  that  we  build  huge  plants  to 
produce  goods  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  in  a  country,  and  which  had  to 
be  built  because  those  plants  have  come 
to  be  recognized  as  status  symbols  by 
the  underdeveloped  nations,  and  are 
thus  exploited  by  the  local  politicos.  It 
is  possible  that  we  have  been  going  about 
things  backwards,  that  consumer  goods 
plants  should  be  built  first  to  create  a 
demand  that  will  warrant  the  building 
of  capital  goods  plants.  For  example,  it 
is  obvious  that  somewhere  in  the  line  of 
development,  every  country  needs  a  steel 
mill,  but  instead  of  first  building  the 
steel  mill  when  there  is  no  use  for  steel, 
start  with  something  like  a  canning 
plant  to  i:}ackage  agricultural  produce. 
Then,  when  the  people  start  using  cans 


and  other  consumer  goods  employing 
steel,  build  the  steel  mill.  Aid  programs 
are  so  closely  connected  with  politics, 
however,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
build  what  is  needed  most  first. 

The  Government  must  stimulate  the 
flow  of  private  investment  to  the  under- 
developed areas  by  assuring  an  adequate 
political  and  legal  foundation  for  eco- 
nomic activity.  A  firm  must  be  assured 
of  protection  and  diplomatic  support 
when  moving  into  the  uncertain  political 
atmosphere  of  an  underdeveloped  coun- 
ti-y.  Tax  concessions  should  De  used  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  induce  private 
investment.  Perhaps  this  could  be  done 
by  establishing  the  principle  that  in- 
come from  a  foreign  business  should  be 
taxed  only  in  the  country  where  it  is 
earned,  when  that  country  is  in  need  of 
economic  development  and  until  the 
funds  are  remitted  to  the  United  States. 
The  loss  in  tax  receipts  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  reduced  need  for  gov- 
ernmental aid. 

This  is  the  principle  embodied  in  H.R. 
5,  which  recently  passed  the  House.  In 
fact,  the  bill  before  us  today  was  orig- 
inally a  part  of  this  bill,  but  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  was  later  made  a  separate 
bill. 

One  point  which  bears  emphasis  here 
and  which  is  included  in  H  R.  5  is  that 
tax  incentives  and  other  measures  to 
spur  private  investment  overseas  must 
not  be  designed  so  that  goods  are  simply 
produced  overseas  and  then  shipped 
back  to  this  country.  This  is  especially 
true  of  industries  in  which  wages  con- 
stitute a  high  proportion  of  total  produc- 
tion cost.  It  is  these  industries  which, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  are  being  hardest 
hit  by  increased  imports. 

H.R.  5  flatly  states  that  if  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  production  of  an  Amer- 
ican-owned plant  overseas  is  shipf>ed 
back  to  the  United  States,  then  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  do  not  apply  and  the 
plant  or  plants  in  question  are  not  eli- 
gible for  the  various  tax  advantages 
which  would  be  made  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  prepared  today 
to  comment  on  H.R.  5  in  the  form  in 
which  it  passed  the  House.  There  are 
many  large  questions  which  must  be  an- 
swered with  reference  to  this  very  im- 
portant and  far-reaching  piece  of  legis- 
tion.  The  entire  question  as  to  the 
impact  of  tax  incentives  in  spurring 
American  private  investment  overseas 
has  never  really  been  answered  satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today  discussed 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  foreign  in- 
vestment can  be  encouraged  on  the  part 
of  Americans,  thus  expanding,  and  in  a 
way  exporting  our  cherished  and  vigor- 
ous free  enterprise  system  to  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Among  others,  I  have  dis- 
cussed credit  export  guarantees,  govern- 
mental informational  services,  the  rela- 
tionship of  foreign  investment  to  our 
mutual  security  programs,  possible  anti- 
trust revisions,  and,  of  course,  the  estab- 
lishment of  foreign  tax  incentives  to  spur 
investment  throughout  the  world. 

There  is  considerable  controversy  as  to 
the  way  in  which  these  several  ap- 
proaches work  and  as  to  their  actual  im- 
pact  on   the   less   developed   countries 


involved.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  our 
efforts  and  studies  in  this  field,  one  fact 
is  certain,  namely,  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  devote  our  full  attention  to  all 
possible  approaches  in  order  to  affirm 
America's  great  and  awesome  responsi- 
bility to  join  in  forwarding  and  strength- 
ening the  economy  of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  faced  with  the  most  lu-gent  need 
ever  for  the  U.S.  Government  and  U.S. 
business   to   coordinate   their   activities 
and  their  objectives  if  our  country  is  to 
prosper  £ind  grow,  and  if  we  are  to  be 
secure  against  the  threats  of  ideologically 
and  economically  incompatible  systems. 
Here  at  home,  we  are  faced  with  the 
problem  of  a  deteriorating  balance  of 
payments    and    the    possibility    of    real 
danger  to  our  beliefs  and  way  of  life.    To 
correct  this,  private  investment  must  be 
given  and  must  accept,  actively,  an  in- 
creasingly kirger  role  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy.    There  has  never  before  been  so 
great  a  need  for  international  invest- 
ment.    The  economic  progress  of  any 
nation— whether  it  is  the  United  States 
or  an  underdeveloped  country— depends 
upon  increased  productivity.    The  pro- 
ductivity of  a  nation  in  today's  world  can 
increase  only  through  intensified  inter- 
national cooperation.    We  must  encour- 
age a  greater  international  exchange  on 
the  part  of  private  enterprise,  to  foster 
and  harmonize  with  governmental  efforts 
to  increase  world  political  harmony.    To 
achieve  this,  however,  it  is  not  enough 
simply  to  think  positively;  we  must  re- 
examine and  be  willing  to  revise  where 
necessary  our  existing  laws  and  practices, 
and  must  search  our  minds  for  new  ways 
to  foster  the  growth  of  democracy  and 
the  free  enterprise  spirit  throughout  the 
world. 


INCREASED  USE  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PUR- 
POSES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  690)  to 
provide  for  the  increased  use  of  agricul- 
tural products  for  industrial  purposes, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

DECLARATIONS   AND   FINDINGS 

Section  1.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  hereby  makes  the  following 
declarations  and  findings  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  expanded  markets  for  Ameri- 
can farm  products : 

(a)  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  Increase  the  level  of  farm 
Income  in  order  that  farmers  may  share 
equitably  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
Nation. 

(b)  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  the 
United  States  have  efficient,  low-cost  agri- 
cultural production  and  distribution,  not 
only  to  increase  farm  Income  through  re- 
duced costs  and  expanded  markets,  but  also 
to  benefit  consumers  through  such  efficient 
operations. 

(c)  Research  can  make  major  contribu- 
tions toward  expanding  markets,  increasing 
farm  income,  benefiting  consumers,  and  re- 
ducing surpluses  through  greater  utiliza- 
tion, by  Its  Influence  in  cutting  the  costA 
and  Improving  the  methods  of  producing. 
marketing,     processing,     and      distributing 
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farm  products,  and  by  Its  Influence  on  qual- 
ity and  also  on  new  and  Improved  processes 
and  products. 

(d)  Development  of  expanded  industrial 
and  other  uses  for  farm  products,  and  of  new 
products  from  agrlc\iltural  commodities,  will 
enlarge  Income  opportunities  for  farmers. 
It  will  also  reduce  the  need  for  Government 
acquisition,  storage,  and  ultimate  disposi- 
tion of  commodities  now  in  sxirplus. 

(e)  The  expansion  of  markets  for  agri- 
cultural products  requires  that  they  be  com- 
petitive as  to  quality  of  the  raw  product 
and  as  to  quality  at  every  subsequent  stage 
of  processing  and  distribution,  and  as  to  new 
and  improved  products. 

(f)  Because  in  many  instances  the  rela- 
tionship of  price  and  quality  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  on  constmier  acceptance  and 
market  volume,  research  should  be  directed 
toward  reducing  the  costs  of  producing, 
marketing,  processing,  and  distributing  and 
to  improve  methods  to  pave  the  way  to 
higher  per-famlly  farm  income. 

(g)  A  djnaznic  agricultiu-al  research  pro- 
gram requires  a  balance  of  effort  between 
production,  marketing,  and  utilization  re- 
search— including,  but  not  restricted  to, 
nutritional  research,  industrial  research,  and 
product  development — and  between  basic 
and  applied  studies,  that  most  effectively 
meets  the  problems  and  needs  of  agricul- 
ture and  of  individual  commodities  and 
farm  situations  at  all  times. 

(h)  Public  and  private  research  agen- 
cies, Including  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  land-grant  colleges,  other  univer- 
sities and  research  institutions,  as  well  as 
private  Arms,  can  and  should  be  utilised  tor 
an  all-out  research  effort  on  agriculture's 
problems  and  opportunities.  All  phases  of 
agriciiltural  research,  experimentation  and 
testing,  marketing  and  market  development, 
pilot  plant,  product  development,  and  trial 
commercialization  with  corollary  economic 
and  related  studies  should  be  included  in 
this  research  effort.  Facilities  should  be 
established  as  needed  to  permit  adequate 
exi>erimentatlon  and  testing,  and  production 
and  market  development,  or  promising  new 
and  improved  products,  and  the  evaluation 
of  new  and  Improved  processes. 

FDVPOSXS 

Sxc.  3.  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are  to  pro- 
mote the  increased  effectiveness  of  agricul- 
tural research,  including  forestry,  and 
thereby  to  expand  the  markets  for  and  in- 
crease the  utilization  of  farm  and  forest 
products,  increase  farm  inctxne  oppcH-tunl- 
ties,  benefit  consiuners,  and  strengthen  the 
national  economy. 

COMMISSION    CREATKD 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  created  an  inde- 
pendent 'agency  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  be  known  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Development  Com- 
mission (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") ,  which  shall  be  ccHn posed  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  at 
the  President,  and  one  of  whom  he  shall 
designate  as  Chairman.  The  first  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  one.  two,  and  three  years,  re- 
spectively, from  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  term  of  each  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  Their  successors 
shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years, 
except  that  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  be  ^pointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  member  whom  he  shall 
succeed :  Provided,  That  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  term  of  office  a  member  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  appointed  and  shall  have  qualified.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall  not  im- 
pair the  right  and  duty  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the 
Commission. 


POV'XBS    AKD    OUnZS    OT    THX    COMMISSION 


directed 
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4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 

of    appraising    agricultiire's    research 

opportunities,  and  accomplishments 

lieveloplng  authoritative  recommenda- 

and  reports  thereon.     This  appraisal 

include    the    effectiveness   of    current 

programs,  to  meet  existing   prob- 

md  to  achieve  the  fullest  potentialities 

The  Commission  shall  rec- 

areas  of  research  which  should  be 

expanded,     terminated. 
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research 
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of  agk'iculture 
ommond 
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In  the  discharge  of  these  duties  the 

is  empowered  to: 
Consult  with  the  officials  of  the  United 
Department  of  Agrlcult\ire,  land-grant 
other  universities,  and  research  In- 
stitutions,   trade    ascoclations    and    {M-lvate 
and  others  performing  or  sponsoring 
on    agricultural    commodities    or 


Comnilssion 

(1) 
Statei 
colleg  ;s 
stitui 
firms 
research 
probl(  ms 

(2)  When  it  deems  necessary,  meet  with 
the  Cjmmodlty  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tees (f  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(3)  Seek  advice  from  general  farm  organl- 
commodity   organizations.    Industry 

and  organizations,  scientific  so 
specialists  and  experts,  and   others 
oan  contribute  to  developing  dynamic 
(fllcient    programs   of   agricultural    re- 
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The  Commission  shall  emphasize  in  its 
and  reports,  ways  and  means  for  in- 
induatrial  utilization  of  agricultural 
The  Commission  shall  also  em- 
in  its  studies  and  reports  major  prob- 
^eas  for  agricultural  research,  oppor- 
to  reduce  cost  and  improve  quality, 
i:^oblems  of  marketing  and  merchandis- 
igrlcultural    commodities.     The    Corn- 
shall    recommend    the    nature   and 
of  agrlcultiu'al  research  which  may 
conducted  in  foreign  countries 
foreign    ctirrencies    available    to    the 

SUtes. 
The  Commission  shall  include  in  its 
recommendations  on  the  proper  bal- 
Ln  research  effort  on  both  agricultural 
inmodity  problems,  including  the  em- 
needed     in    production,    marketing, 
and    home    economics    research, 
balance  between  applied  and  basic 
from  time  to  time,  and  such  other 
as  it  deems  appropriate  or 
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Commission  shall  review  the 
structure  of  the  Department 
Agriculture  charged  with  the  administra- 
research  in  the  Department  and  make 
endatlona  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  changes  therein  which  will  facil- 
itate administration  and  strengthen  the  re- 
scarcli  program  of  the  Department. 

(f )  The  Commission  may  obtain  the  serv- 
ices c  r  experts  and  consultants  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  16  of  the  Act 
of  August  2.  1946,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  55a). 
and  luch  experts  and  consultants  shall  re- 
ceive the  same  compensation  and  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  as  that  provided  In  section 
6(c)  ^f  the  Act  of  July  10,  1953,  c.  184. 

SALAJUXS,  XMPLOTXXS,  KTC. 

5.   (a)   Members    of    the    Commission 


receive  the  same  compensation  and 
reimllursement  for  expenses  as  that  provided 
In  8e(  tlon  6(c)  of  the  Act  of  July  10.  1953, 
c.  184 
(b) 
of 
by 


There  shall  be  an  Executive  Director 

Commission  who  shall  be  appointed 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  among 

nominated  by  the  Commission,  and 

I  hall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Com- 

misslpn.     The   Executive   Director    shall    be 

without  regard  to  the  civil  service 

and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 

and  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 

exceed  $19,000. 


t> 


(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  but  in  conformity  with  the  standards 
set  forth  in  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  except  that  not  more  than  five 
professional  positions  may  be  established  at 
a  level  of  compensation  equivalent  to  the 
position  of  GS-18  in  the  classified  service. 

(d)  The  employees  of  the  Commission, 
including  the  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mission, while  traveling  on  official  business 
and  away  from  their  designated  post  of  duty 
shall  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  their  actual  ex- 
penses for  subsistence  and  all  fees  or  tips 
to  porters  and  stewards,  a  per  diem  allowance 
and  transportation  expense  equivalent  to 
that  prescrlt)ed  for  civilian  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Said  employees  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  and  entitled  to  the  lieneflts  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  of  May  22, 
1920,  as  amended. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  make  such  ex- 
penditures (including  expenditures  for  i>er- 
Bonal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  elsewhere,  for  such  Ixxsks  of 
reference,  periodicals,  and  for  printing  and 
binding )  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

MEzrmos  or  thx  commission 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
four  times  each  year  and  at  such  other  times 
as  It  deems  necessary. 

xxPosxB  or  thx  commission 

Sxc.  7.  The  Commission  shall  make  an 
annual  report  (and  such  other  reports  as  is 
deemed  necessary)  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrl> 
culture  and  Congress  not  later  than  JuneSb 
of  each  year.  The  annual  report  shall  include 
an  analysis  of  the  research  program  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  an 
appraisal  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  in 
relation  to  the  cost  of  such  program,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  industrial  utilization 
of  agricultural  products. 

LIMITATION   UPON    POWXSS   Or   THX  COMMISSION 

Sec.  8.  The  Commission  shall  not  C(»duct 
or  administer  research. 

AUU'l'IONAI.   ATTTROUmB 

Sec.  B.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  empowered : 

(a)  To  make  contracts  with  and  grants  to, 
for  periods  not  to  exceed  five  years'  dura- 
tion. State  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
colleges,  universities,  and  other  research  In- 
stitutions and  organizations,  and  to  private 
firms,  associations,  and  individuals  for  re- 
search intended  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  including  experimental  commer- 
cialization of  new  crops,  new  or  improved 
processes  and  products,  and  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products. 

(b)  To  grant  exclusive  licenses  with  or 
without  payment  of  royalty  for  a  fixed  period 
of  not  to  exceed  five  years  for  the  use  of 
patents  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

AMENDMENT  TO    REBEAXCH    AND   MARXETIMG   ACT 
or    194S 

Sec.  10.  "ntle  HI  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic 
laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture 
and  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products"; 
approved  August  14.  1946,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  By  striking  out  section  301.  and 

(2)  By  deleting  In  section  303  the  words 
"In  addition  to  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee" and  the  commas  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  said  words. 

DEKlNrilON    or    AGRICm-TUXAL   PXODUCTS 

Sec  11.  The  terms  "agricultural  products". 
"farm  products",  and  "agricultural"  or  "farm 
commodities '  as  used  In  this  Act  shall  have 
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the  same  meaning  as  the  term  "agricultural 
products  ■  in  section  207  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,  1946  (7  U.S.C.  1626). 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  12.  The  authorities  under  this  Act  are 
In  addition  to  and  not  in  substitution  for 
authorities  otherwise  available  under  exist- 
ing law. 

APPROPHIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  ELiENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Prefiding  OflQcer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER.  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Aiken. 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER  conferecs  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit 
taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limitation 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  bill,  H.R.  10087,  is  a  bill  that 
allows  U.S.  corporations  to  take  credit 
for  foreign  income  taxes  on  an  option 
basis:  they  can  apply  a  per-country 
limitation,  as  they  do  now,  or  as  a  new 
option,  an  overall  limitation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore]  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  This  foreign  tax  credit 
is  a  loophole,  and  the  bill  would  widen 
that  loophole.  In  its  report  the  com- 
mittee states  that  it  would  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $20  million,  and  if  the  bill  goes 
to  conference  with  the  House  amend- 
ment, it  would  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment $40  million.  Therefore.  I  enthu- 
siastically support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  first  to  substi- 
tute in  place  of  the  pending  bill  the  re- 
pealer of  the  loophole  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit  outright;  and.  if  that  fails,  sec- 
ondly, to  recommit  the  bill. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  no  hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  Senate  on  this 
bill.  There  were  no  hearings  held  on 
it  in  the  House,  because  the  text  of  the 
present  bill  was  originally  a  part  of  the 
Boggs  bill.  There  were  hearings  on  the 
whole  Boggs  bill,  including  this  section 
that  is  now  before  us. 

I  understand  that  the  companies  ap- 
pearing in  favor  of  this  section  were  the 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  Yale-Tow^ne.  and  Sears. 


Roebuck;  also,  that  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  appeared  in 
favor  of  the  bill  in  toto. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  there  was 
no  appearance  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill  in  the  House,  and  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  for  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  bill  to  have  our  position  documented 
in  detail  in  the  hearings  before  the  bill 
came  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  one  of  those — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  not 
either — who  oppose  private  investment 
abi-oad.  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  for- 
eign aid.  I  believe  that  private  foreign 
investment  is  an  improvement  over  for- 
eign aid.  It  should  be  encouraged  in 
every  sensible  and  proper  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  It  is  a  fine  thing  when 
the  free  world  is  buoyed  up  by  invest- 
ment abroad  of  American  dollars. 

After  all.  that  is  what  we  did  in  con- 
nection with  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
that  is  what  we  do  with  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
achieve  results  in  a  big  way  with  private 
investment.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  do 
that. 

However,  I  believe  that  even  in  this 
area  we  should  apply  some  simple  stand- 
ards. The  fact  is  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  applies  a  double  standard. 
For  example,  if  a  corporation  invests  in 
a  foreign  country,  it  enjoys  a  great  ad- 
vantage over  investing  its  money  In  my 
own  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  it  must  pay  a  State  cor- 
poration income  tax.  The  executives  of 
the  corporation  must  pay  a  State  per- 
sonal income  tax.  Both  are  fairly  sub- 
stantial. There  is  no  way  in  which  they 
can  be  offset  as  a  credit  against  the 
Federal  corporation  or  personal  income 
tax.  . 

As  it  should  be,  the  tax  in  Wisconsin 
is  considered  an  expense,  and  is  de- 
ducted in  computing  the  Federal  income 
tax.  This  is  exactly  the  standard  that 
should  be  applied  in  connection  with 
foreign  taxes;  otherwise  it  is  obviously 
more  advantageous  for  a  firm  to  build 
a  plant  in  West  Germany,  or  in  England, 
or  Italy,  or  in  some  other  foreign  coun- 
try, rather  than  in  Milwaukee. 

This  is  not  just  a  theory,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; this  is  a  fact,  because  this  is  ex- 
actly what  has  happened. 

I  will  cite  specific  instances  of  what 
has  happened  in  Milwaukee.  It  has 
happened  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not 
only  the  reason  inherent  in  the  pending 
bill.  In  each  ca^e,  however,  we  have  in 
effect,  exported  jobs. 

No  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill. 
However,  last  year  I  submitted  a  resoluj- 
tion  providing  for  a  study  to  be  made 
by  the  Senate  of  private  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  the  consequences  of  such  in- 
vestments on  American  workers  and 
upon  the  American  economy.  Hearings 
were  held  on  the  resolution  on  July 
13,  14,  and  15  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  I  should  like  to  refer  to  those  hear- 
ings at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  hearings  were  based 
in  part  on  some  articles  which  appeared 
in  publications  throughout  the  country. 


One  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  March  19  headlined  "Machine 
Tool  Tactics — More  Makers  Buy  Into 
Foreign  Firms  as  High  Prices  Slow  Their 
Sales." 

In  the  course  of  the  article  it  was 
brought  out  that  a  Milwaukee  finn's 
volume  of  business  in  the  late  1930's  was 
around  40  percent,  as  compared  with 
2  or  3  percent  last  year.  The  article 
went  on  to  state  that  it  was  getting  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  the  firm  to  sell  its 
products  in  foreign  markets,  without  a 
foreign  plant. 

I  refer  to  the  Kearney  &  Trecker  Corp.. 
of  Milwaukee.  What  did  Kearney  & 
Trecker  do?  Last  July  Kearney  & 
Trecker  acquired  a  controlling  interest 
in  a  big  English  firm,  C.  V.  A.  Jigs, 
Moulds  &  Tools,  Inc. 

The  English  firm  presently  employs 
2,300  while  Kearney  &  Trecker  in  Mil- 
waukee, ironically,  is  down  to  1,300 
workers,  from  3,000  about  2  years  ago. 
Milwaukee  lost  1,700  jobs.  That  many 
family  breadwinners  were  thrown  out  of 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Kearney  k  Trecker 
obviously  did  what  they  had  to  do  to 
survive.  Seventeen  hundred  Kearney  k 
Trecker  jobs  have  been  exported  to  Eng- 
land. That  is  fine  for  the  English  econ- 
omy. I  have  no  objection  to  firms  mov- 
ing abroad.  I  have  no  objection  to 
healthy  competition  from  abroad.  But 
that  ought  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a  tax 
structure  which  is  fair  to  all  concerned, 
not  a  tax  structure  which  provides  an 
incentive  to  export  jobs  from  the  United 
States. 

I  think  it  would  be  improi>er  to  have 
a  tax  structure  which  would  provide  an 
incentive  for  manufacturers  to  move 
from  England  to  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
preferable  system  is  to  have  a  tax  struc- 
ture which  would  provide  that  people 
within  the  free  world,  at  least,  should, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  pay  the  same 
amount  of  tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this 
p)oint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  19, 
1959] 
Machine  Tool  Tactics — Mobe  Makeks  But 
Into  Foreign  Firms  as  High  Prices  Slow 
Their  Sales — Other  UJ3.  Producers 
Agree  To  Import  ExmoPEAN  Tools;  Com- 
mon Market  Is  a  Spur — Auto,  Air  Force 
Buying  Lags 

(By  Harlan  Byrne) 
Sundstrand  Machine  Tool  Co..  of  Rock- 
ford.  111.,  soon  will  announce  purchase  of  a 
controlling  Interest  in  a  French  tool  com- 
pany. The  French  firm  will  be  expanded  to 
turn  out  Sundstrand  tools  for  the  European 
market. 

Later  this  month,  a  freighter  bearing  50 
English-made  engine  lathes,  a  basic  machine 
tool,  will  dock  in  New  York  City.  Oddly 
enough,  the  shipment,  worth  about  $300,000. 
will  be  addressed  to  an  American  Arm  that 
also  makes  lathes.  The  firm — Clearing  Ma- 
chine Corp.,  of  Chicago,  a  division  of  U.S. 
Industries,  Inc. — will  sell  the  English  lathes 
in  this  country  and  expects  to  import  many 
more. 
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The  divergent  moves  have  one  thing  In 
common.  They're  both  symptomatic  of  the 
growing  Inability  of  U^S.  machine  tooU — 
and  many  other  manufactured  goods,  for 
that  matter — to  compete  prlcewise  with  for- 
eign-made products.  A  major  reason  Is 
fairly  well  known:  Labor  costs  in  the  United 
States  are  higher — they're  two  to  four  times 
those  of  Europe,  the  area  providing  tool- 
makers'  heaviest  competition. 

Several  Industries,  such  as  textiles  and 
electrical  equipment,  have  been  complaining 
of  growing  competition  from  Imports  for 
years.  But  Imports'  Impact  more  recently 
has  been  spreading  to  automobiles,  steel,  and 
a  number  of  other  industries.  Ernest  R. 
Breech,  chairman  of  Pord  Motor  Co.,  re- 
cently declared  that  swift  industrial  develop- 
ment and  cost  advantages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  threatening  both  the  oveasea  and 
domestic  markets  of  American  Industry. 

COMMON   MARKITS  IMPACT 

Machine  tool  builders  are  losing  ground 
steadily  in  foreign  markets — so  far  a  mere 
foretaste  of  a  drastic  setback  they  foresee  In 
a  few  years.  The  European  Common  Market, 
for  instance,  is  »  major  worry.  The  mar- 
ket nations — Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  Bel- 
-glum.  The  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — 
plan  progressively  to  eliminate  tariff  bar- 
riers among  themselves,  but  to  maintain  a 
common  tariff  front  against  other  nations. 
This  will  make  It  easier  for  West  Germany 
to  sell  machine  tools  In  Prance,  for  in- 
stance, but  relatively  mcHre  difficult  for  a 
U.S.  firm  to  do  so. 

Growing  numbers  of  American  firms  are 
trying  to  regain  lost  business,  and  to  head 
off  future  losses,  by  producing  machine  tools 
abroad,  either  by  purchasing  foreign  com- 
panies or  by  setting  up  new  plants  overseas. 

"There  are  so  many  Anmlcans  running 
around  over  there,  the  sale  prices  on  Euro- 
pean firms  are  going  sky  high,"  grumbles 
one  Ohio  machine  toolmaker.  So  far,  he 
has  resisted  the  urge  to  go  deeply  Into  over- 
sea manufacturing.  Reportedly,  one  U.S. 
company  recently  backed  away  from  an  ac- 
quisition in  Europe  because  cA  the  high  ask- 
ing price. 

Meantime,  Imported  tools  flowing  into  the 
United  States  accotmt  for  a  growing  share  of 
domestic  sales.  Often,  they  undersell  UJS. 
machines  by  25  to  40  percent.  For  example, 
one  type  of  small  American  lathe,  without 
electrical  apparatus,  carries  a  list  price  of 
$5,145.  It  faces  competition  from  a  cc»n- 
parable  English  lathe  that  sells  in  this  coun- 
try for  about  $3,600. 

EIGHT    THOTJBAND    IXXXAAS    VKBSUS    ELKVEN 
THOUSAND  DOIXARS 

Francis  J.  Trecker.  president  of  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corp.  of  Milwaukee,  says  a  small- 
size  West  German  milling  machine  Is  com- 
ing Into  the  United  States  for  $8,000,  com- 
pared with  $11.000-or-so  for  its  American 
counterpart.  The  competition  Is  equally  as 
severe  for  American  tools  selling  in  foreign 
markets. 

Some  toolmen  loudly  complain  the  rising 
tide  of  imports  ultimately  will  cripple 
American  machine  tool  building  capacity. 
The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation even  now  Is  gathering  data  for  a 
possible  drive  in  Washington  for  higher 
tariffs,  a  stronger  Buy  America  Act,  or 
both. 

Present  tariffs  have  little  effect  on  Int^xjrts; 
the  25-percent  to  40-percent  price  advantage 
enjoyed  by  foreign  tools  takes  Into  account 
current  tariffs,  which  average  about  15  per- 
cent. The  Buy  American  Act  as  it  now 
stands  provides  that  the  Government,  in 
buying  for  its  own  needs,  must  purchase 
U.S. -produced  goods  If  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic prodtict  Is  no  more  than  6  percent 
above   the    price   of    a   comparable    ImpcH-t. 


This  act  obviously  is  of  little  help  to  U.S. 
maclilne  tool  builders  now. 

U.  J.  machine  tool  builders,  however,  are 
not  Df  one  mind  on  tariffs.  Some  of  the 
blggiT  companies,  as  they  pxish  into  foreign 
oper  itlons  themselves,  are  tending  more  and 
more  toward  freer  trade.  But  most  of  the 
UJS.  firms  are  relatively  small  and  have 
neitlter  the  Inclination  nor  the  funds  to  get 
Into  oversea  production;  this  group  tends  to 
be  h  ghly  protectionist. 

Es  >eclally  alarming  to  this  group  is  talk — 
to  d  ite  that's  all  it  Is — that  American  pro- 
duce rs  setting  up  shop  abroad  before  long 
may  begin  selling  in  this  country  the  tools 
they  make  overseas. 

'VI  e  would  do  that  only  as  a  last  resort." 
claims  an  executive  of  one  Cincinnati  tool- 
bullc  er  which  recently  completed  a  new  plant 
in  Eigland.  Executives  of  other  tool  firms 
involved  in  foreign  manufacturing  say  they 
have  no  such  plans,  but  Infer  It  could  happen 
later  Another  Ohloan,  whose  firm  manu- 
f act\  res  tools  abroad,  but  has  no  intention 
of  slipping  any  back  to  the  United  States, 
says  privately.  "It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  the 
machine  tool  Industry  when  American  firms 
selling  their  own  foreign-made  tools 
United  States."  But  such  sentiments 
stopping  toolmakers  from  Importing 
prodbcts  of  foreign  firms. 

The  U.S.  toolmakers'  price  problem  has 
been  growing  in  the  past  decade,  the  average 
{H^cc  of  American  made  tools  has  doubled. 

"II  looks  as  If  we're  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  warld  markets,"  says  Donald  H.  Mclver, 
vice  president  of  Detroit's  Ex-Cell-O  Corp. 
It's  L  comment  being  heard  over  and  over 
now!  days. 
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the  trade  woes  of  machine  tool  men 
unique,  as  executives  in  such  major 
as  steel,  electrical  equipment,  and  tex- 
wlll  testify.  But  In  few  basic  industries 
trouble  more  acute.  It's  especially 
painful  now  because  tool  demand  in  this 
coui]  try,  overall,  is  less  than  half  what  it  was 
at  p^cetlme  high  3  years  ago.  And  domestic 
are  far  from  bright  at  the  moment. 
WkUe  most  industries  have  begun  to  climb 
>f  the  recession,  machine  tool  demand 
lisen  only  slightly  in  recent  months,  fol- 
io wii  g  a  2-year-long  tumble.  The  industry 
shipping  tools  now  at  only  about  30  per- 
Df  capacity. 

be  sure,  the  Industry  Is  relatively  small 

c(^parlson  with  autos  or  steel,  having  a 

Ity  to   turn  out   about  $1.2   billion   of 

annuEilly.     But  it's  a  key  industry,  for 

tools  are  the  muscles  of  manufac- 

Just  about  every   product  Involves 

of  a  machine  tool  in  its  manufacture 
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Instance,  they  make  the  working  parts 

conveniences  such  as  the  tele- 

televlslon.   radio,   washing   machine. 

erator,    and    vacuum    cleaner.     Autos, 

airplanes,  and  missiles  require 

maclilne  tools.    On  factory  production  lines, 

power  driven  tools,  in  a  variety  of  types, 

basic    metal    cutting    and    shaping 

boring,     grinding,     turning,     milling, 

Ing.  shearing,  or  stamping  away  at  raw 
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A  lew  statistics  show  the  Impact  of  foreign 
comietition.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  im- 
ports were  insignificant.  Plve  years  ago, 
they  were  less  than  3  percent  of  domestic 
shipz  lents,  after  deducting  exports.  In  1956, 
they  rose  to  nearly  7  percent  and  the  ratio  is 
expe<  ted  to  rise  henceforth. 

DOLXAR    VOLtTME    DECLINES 

Actually,  dollar  volume  of  imports  last 
year  declined  to  an  estimated  $30  million, 
from  around  $37  million  in  1957,  but  the 
drop  was  less  than  20  percent,  compared 
with  a  slump  of  more  than  50  percent  in 
domestic  shipments,  from  $972  million  to 
$447  million. 


The  record  year  for  Iniports  was  1962.  when 
pellmell  Korean  war  buying  brought  on 
shortages,  attracting  a  $40-milllon  flood  ot 
foreign  tools.  "Tool  buyers  took  anything 
they  could  get  their  hands  on  in  those  days, " 
recalls  Ludlow  King,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  As- 
sociation in  Cleveland.  But  by  1955,  im- 
ports had  slipped  back  to  $16  million.  They 
Jumped  50  percent  both  In   1956  and   1957. 

Before  World  War  II  and  In  the  early 
postwar  years.  US.  toolmen  on  the  average 
rang  up  about  25  percent  of  their  total 
sales  in  the  export  market.  In  recent  years, 
exports  have  dwindled  to  about  10  percent 
of  the  total,  and  further  erosion  Is  expected. 
For  some  companies,  exports  have  nearly 
evaporated. 

Mr.  Trecker  says  that  in  the  late  1930's 
around  40  percent  of  Kearney  &  Trecker's 
volume  was  exports,  compared  with   around 

2  percent  or  3  percent  now.  "It's  getting  to 
be  absolutely  Impossible  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets  vinless  you  have  a  foreign  plant,"  he 
says. 

"As  recently  as  10  years  ago,  about  one- 
fovuth  of  our  volume  was  exports,"  relates 
K.  M.  Allen,  executive  vice  president  of  Rock- 
ford  Machine  Tool  Co.  "Now  It's  down  to 
5  percent  or  less."  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  the 
Yanks  who  recently  has  been  touring  Europe, 
not  merely  to  see  the  sights.  "We're  not  big 
enough  to  build  our  own  plant,  but  we  would 
like  to  buy  a  controlling  Interest  in  a  small 
firm,"  he  says. 

TOP  PAT  :    TO  CENTS  AN   HOUK 

In  England,  Mr.  Allen  was  "amazed"  to 
find  the  top  pay  for  machinists  in  a  new 
American-owned  plant  was  70  cents  an  hour, 
compared  with  an  average  of  about  $2.60  or 
more  in  the  United  States.  "You  can  buy 
iron  in  England  for  8Vi  cents  a  pound,  com- 
pared with  20  cents  here,"  he  adds. 

Manufacture  of  American  tools  abroad  is 
not  new,  of  course.  For  years,  a  number  of 
U.S.  companies  have  had  some  of  their  tool 
lines  made  in  Europe,  through  licensees. 
And  a  handful  of  firms,  such  as  Cincinnati 
Milling  Machine  Co.  and  the  La  Pointe  Ma- 
chine Tool  Co.  of  Hudson,  Mass.,  have  had 
their  own  oversea  plants.  But  by  U.S.  stand- 
ards the  plants  were  small.    Within  the  last 

3  years.  American  tool  men  have  stepped  up 
oversea  manufacturing.  They've  either  ex- 
panded or  built  their  own  plants,  or  bought 
Into  existing  firms. 

Item:  Last  July,  Kearney  it  Trecker  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  a  big  English 
firm,  C.V.A.  Jigs,  Moulds  Si  Tools,  Ltd.  The 
English  firm  presently  employs  2,300,  while 
Kearney  it  Trecker,  ironically.  Is  down  to 
1.300  workers,  from  3.000  about  2  years  ago. 
Item:  Ex-Cell-O  recently  broke  ground 
near  Elslingen.  West  Germany,  for  a  new 
machine  tool  plant.  The  new  plant  will 
house  expanded  operations  of  a  firm  ac- 
quired last  September.  The  company 
was  Werkzeugmaschlnenfabrik  Geopplngen 
O,  m.  b.  H..  a  maker  of  lathes  and  planers. 
The  name  has  been  changed  to  Ex-Cell-O 
G.  m.  b.  H.  "Higher  costs  forced  us  over- 
seas," is  the  laconic  explanation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
lver, the  Ex-Cell-O  vice  president. 

Item:  Landls  Tool  Co..  of  Waynesboro,  Pa., 
hist  fall  bought  out  John  Lund  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
Kelghley.  England. 

Item:  Last  year,  126-year-old  Brown  it 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Co..  Providence,  R.I., 
put  In  operation  a  new  plant  in  Pljrmouth, 
England.  "During  many  years  before  the 
war.  exports  were  as  much  as  30  percent  of 
our  business."  recalls  Henry  S.  Sharpe.  Jr.. 
president.  "Now  they're  below  10  percent. 
You  have  to  make  many  of  yoiu  Ux>ls  abroad 
nowadays  if  you're  going  to  be  represented 
in  foreign  markets." 

Item:  Cincinnati  Milling  2  years  ago  ex- 
panded Its  English  plant  and  now  ponders 
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expansion  of  its  4-year -old  plant  In  Holland. 
And  other  U.S.  toolmakers  reportedly  will  be 
announcing  foreign  ventures  this  year. 

JOINING     rORCES 

In  addition,  more  and  more  firms  are  look- 
ing for  tleups  to  sell  and  manufacture  for- 
eign tools  in  this  country.  Most  Imported 
tools  are  sold  through  established  U.S.  dis- 
tributors, who  usually  handle  a  number  ol 
American  lines,  too.  But.  more  and  more 
the  toolmakers  themselves  are  Joining  forces 
with  foreigners. 

The  import  agreement  made  by  Clearing 
Machine  Corp.  appears  to  be  precedent  set- 
ting in  size  and  portent. 

Clearing  Machine  signed  the  sales  pact 
with  T.  S.  Harrison  &  Sons.  Ltd..  Heck- 
mondwike.  England.  The  Harrison  lathes 
will  be  sold  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
by  Clearing's  sales  staff,  for  a  percentage  of 
the  selling  price.  The  lathes  are  smaller 
than  the  ones  made  by  Clearing.  In  short, 
the  Chicago  firm  decided  the  easiest  way  to 
expand  its  line  was  to  sell  the  Harrison 
lathes. 

"We  think  this  deal  will  shake  some  of  our 
buddies  in  the  machine  tool  business  down 
to  their  heels,"  comments  a  spokesman. 
"Actually,  it  should  start  a  trend.  We  think 
a  lot  of  people  have  been  waiting  around  tar 
an  American  toolbuilder  to  break  the  ice." 
The  spokesman  plainly  leaves  the  Impression 
the  firm  expects  to  push  the  Imported  tools 
vigorously. 

For  the  future,  significantly.  Clearing  and 
Harrl8<jn  are  planning  to  team  up  on  new 
designs  for  machine  tools.  The  newer  Uxjls 
would  be  built  in  England  and  shipped  Into 
the  United  States. 

Another  midwestern  tool  executive  con- 
cedes his  firm  may  be  forced  into  a  similar 
transaction.  "Unless  our  business  improves 
a  lot,  we  may  have  to  line  up  with  a  foreign 
firm  on  an  import  deal."  he  says.  H.  Ezra 
Eberhardt.  chairman  of  Gould  i  Eberhardt. 
Inc.,  Irvington,  N.J..  says  his  firm  soon  will 
anii'funce  an  agreement  involving  a  foreign 
tool  linkup,  although  he  declines  to  specify 
whether  It  will  be  an  Import  or  export  ar- 
rangement. 

Regarding  the  Clearing-Harrison  alliance, 
still  another  midwestern  comments:  "It's 
wrong,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  for  a  domes- 
tic builder  to  Import  the  products  of  a  for- 
eign builder." 

In  various  types  of  recent  agreements,  sev- 
eral small  U.S.  firms  have  arranged  to  make 
or  sell  foreign  tools  In  this  country  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  number  of  tools  Involved 
so  far  Is  small.  The  companies  include  Fel- 
lows Gear  Shaper  Co.,  Springfield.  Vt.,  and 
Cone  Auttjmatic  Machine  Co  ,  Inc.,  Wlnd&ur, 
Vt. 

Fortunately  tut  the  big  majority  of  U.S. 
to<jl  compfiUies.  import*  so  far  have  been 
concentrated  heavily  In  a  lew  lines  of  tools. 
Chiefly,  Imports  have  been  small  sizes  of 
engine  lathes,  radial  drills,  shapers.  and  mill- 
ing and  grinding  machines.  In  1957.  for  ex- 
ample, lathes  accounted  for  more  than  20 
percent  of  total  imports. 

THE    LARGEX    LINES 

In  the  larger,  more  complicated  tool  lines. 
American  machines  still  are  preferred  be- 
cause of  higher  and  more  accurate  produc- 
tion capability.  It's  generally  acknowledged. 
Tills  Includes  the  types  of  high  speed  tools 
that  are  used  in  ma.ss  production  of  major 
automotive  components,  such  as  engine 
blocks  and  transmission  housings.  But  the 
Europeans  have  been  narrowing  the  tech- 
nical gap  on  larger  tools  In  recent  years. 
American  producers  concede.  And  more 
competition  is  implied  for  the  future 

World  War  II,  of  course,  destroyed  much 
of  the  prewar  European  machine  tool  ca- 
pacity, particularly  in  Germany.  After  the 
war.  European  tool  men  were  pressed  to 
meet  demand  in  their  own  countries.     U.S. 


firms  stepped  in  to  fill  many  at  these  needs. 
Just  as  they  had  done  extensively  before  the 
war.  But  as  Europeans  have  recovered  from 
the  war  and  expanded,  they've  gained  a 
clcarcut  advantage,  largely  because  ot  the 
cost-price  upswing  in  this  country. 

There's  no  question  the  foreign  trade 
pinch  would  be  less  painful  if  domestic  de- 
mand were  more  robust.  At  the  moment, 
the  majority  of  UJ3.  tool  executives  can  see 
little  more  than  a  modest  recovery  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year. 

To  see  what's  happened,  take  a  close  look 
at  statistics  of  the  National  Machine  Tool 
Builders  Association,  covering  the  metal  cut- 
ting segment  of  the  Industry.  The  other 
segment  is  metal  forming.  But  statistics 
on  the  forming  end  of  the  business  have 
been  compiled  for  only  2  years. 

Beginning  in  the  last  half  of  1955  and  ex- 
tending through  the  early  part  of  1957,  In- 
coming orders  for  metalcuttlng  tools  rolled 
In  at  a  record  peacetime  rate.  Orders 
toUled  $927  million  for  the  year  1955,  fol- 
lowed by  $924  million  in  1956.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  fell  to  $520  million.  Last  year 
they  plunged  to  around  $281  million,  the 
lowest  since  1949.  Many  companies  report 
their  Incoming  orders  in  1958  were  the  low- 
est since  before  World  War  II. 

COMING  FROM  LOW  LEVEL 

For  1959,  the  majority  of  toolmen  see  little 
m  re  than  a  25-percent  gain  In  new  orders. 
And  while  25  percent  sounds  like  a  big  gain, 
it's  coming  from  a  low  level. 

If  you're  operating  at  only  25  percent  of 
capacity  and  have  a  50-percent  step-up;  for 
example,  you  still  would  be  operating  only 
at  37';  percent  of  capacity,"  comments  an 
officer  of  Glddlngs  &  Lewis  Machine  Tool  Co., 
Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 

Why  the  slow  recovery?  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  For  example,  in  late  1955 
ar.d  early  1956.  the  auto  companies  went  on 
a  tool-biiylnp  spree.  Reportedly  they  placed 
close  to  $500  million  in  new  orders  in  a  6- 
monih  period. 

The  auto  companies  now  are  buying  new 
tools  in  comparatively  small  volume.  "De- 
troit is  dead  compared  with  3  years  ago."  ob- 
serves one  Illinois  toolbuilder.  One  reason: 
Tlie  auto  companies  in  the  past  year  have  re- 
sorted increasingly  to  rebuilding  of  older 
tools  to  meet  some  of  their  requirements  for 
new    production    facilities. 

Toolmen  say  that  the  big  majority  of  re- 
tooling done  by  General  Motors  Corp.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  and  Chry.sler  Corp.  for  the  new 
small  cars  has  consisted  of  rebuilding  older 
machines.  The  auto  companies  either  do 
the  work  themselves  or,  more  often,  give  the 
business  to  a  machine-tool  company  at  half 
or  lcs6  the  price  of  a  comparable  new  tool. 

AIR    FORCE    CUTS    BUYING 

Also,  during  the  tool-buying  spree  of  1955 
and  1956.  the  Air  Force  was  a  big  buyer  of 
larre  machines  for  turning  out  aircraft  com- 
ponents. In  early  1955  and  1956.  the  Air 
Force  placed  something  like  $150  million  of 
orders,  it  Is  estimated.  But  now  the  Air 
Force  is  buying  lew  tools.  Missiles  are  re- 
placlnt;  aircraft.  Production  still  is  rela- 
tively low  and  requires  more  metal  fabrica- 
tion than  It  does  metal  cutting  and  forming, 
for  example. 

Other  metalworklng  manufacturers  gener- 
ally were  buying  tools  for  expansion  at  a 
fa.st  pace  in  1955  and  1956.  Now  they  have 
e.xceps  cnpacitv.  There's  no  evidence  yet 
that  manufacturers  generally  wUl  embark  on 
another  major  round  of  expansion— and  thus 
tool  buying — before  1960. 

■Recovery  In  the  machine-tool  business 
has  a  long  way  to  go."  sums  up  Frederick  V. 
Geier,  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  chairman. 

Mr  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  that,  on  April  20,  1959,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  another 


article,  in  which  It  explored  the  impact 
of  foreign  investments  on  the  tractor  in- 
dustry. The  heading  of  the  article  is 
"Traveling  Tractors— Producers  Spur 
Imports  Prom  Their  Foreign  Plants,  Cite 
Savings — Harvester  Gets  First  Units — 
Oliver  Seeks  Foreign  Tie — Case  Expands 
in  Prance— the  UAW  Starts  To  Worrj-." 
In  the  course  of  the  article,  it  is  pointed 
out: 

Of  the  Nation's  eight  major  producers,  ac- 
counting lor  60  percent  of  dymestic  sales  of 
machinery  to  farmers,  only  Allls-Chalmers 
Manufacturing  Co..  Milwaukee,  and  Deere  & 
Co..  in  MoUne.  111..  Insist  they  aren't  giving 
any  consideration  to  Importing  farm  equip- 
ment. But  Deere,  with  which  Harvester  sits 
atop  the  heap  In  UjS.  sales.  Is  expanding  a 
2-year-old  German  operation.  It  denies  In- 
tentions of  aiming  shipments  this  way  but 
one  outside  company  supplier  insists"  "I'll 
give  you  odds  that's  part  of  their  purpose." 

Even  small  Implement  makers  are  in- 
terested. The  head  of  one  Missouri  concern 
reports  he's  already  buying  40  percent  of  his 
heavy  chain  needs,  used  in  the  tractor 
hitches  on  Implements,  In  West  Germany. 
And  he  confides,  "I'm  working  on  a  deal  to 
make  a  license  arrangement  with  a  foreign 
firm  to  sell  my  equipment  overseas."  He 
could.  If  compeUtlon  forced  it.  turn  to  Im- 
porting his  own  products  from  this  fcM-eign 
concern,  he  says. 

Mr.  President.  Newsweek,  on  March  30. 
1959,  published  an  article  entitled,  "Pric- 
ing Ourselves  Out  of  the  Market  '  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  the  preced- 
ing article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
and  the  Newsweek  article,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
•were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  20,  1959] 

Traveling  Tractors — Producers  Splti  Im- 
ports From  Thetr  Foreign  Plants.  Citi: 
Savings — Harvester  Gets  First  Units — 
Oliver  Seeks  Foreign  Ttb — Case  ExPANDb 
IN  France — The  UAW  Starts  To  Workt 
(By  John  F.  Lawrence) 

At  a  pier  in  Jacksonville,  a  crew  of  husky 
Negro  stevedores  was  busy  a  few  days  ago 
unloading  a  shipment  of  bright  red  farm 
tractors  from  the  hold  of  the  British 
freighter,  Manchester  Merchant . 

This  work  scene  in  the  warm  Florida  sun- 
shine went  practically  unnoticed.  The  ship- 
ment was  small — only  12  tractors.  And  the 
big  farm  equipment  factories  in  the  North 
were  busy  with  their  own  affairs  turning  out 
a  heavy  flow  of  equipment  for  farm  needs 
this  summer. 

These  12  tractors,  however,  have  a  special 
significance.  They  are  the  first  farm  ma- 
chines that  International  Harvester  Co.,  the 
world's  largest  maker  of  such  equipment,  has 
Imported  from  abroad.  The  company  will 
bring  in  300  more  between  now  and  sum- 
mer— all  made  In  Harvester's  factories  over- 
seas. And  that's  Just  the  start,  company 
officials  predict. 

A    GROWING    CROWD 

Harvester  is  not  alone  in  this  endeavor 
Pord  Motor  Co.'s  tractor  division  and  Massey- 
FergUEon,  Ltd.,  of  Toronto  already  are  active 
Importers.  And  now  three  other  major  farm 
equipment  companies  are  considering  simi- 
lar steps.  J.  L  Case  Co.,  the  big  Racine, 
Wis  producer,  probably  will  be  next  to  take 
the  plunge.  Both  Oliver  Corp..  of  Chicago. 
and  Mlnneapolls-Mollne  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
have  executives  abroad  scouting  the  pros- 
pects. 
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Ifs  a  quiet  trend,  so  far;  total  Imports  last 
year  were  only  $23  million,  compared  to  total 
U.S.  production  of  farm  equipment  of  $1.5 
billion.  But  It  holds  dramatic  poeslbillties, 
particularly  for  American  farmers  who  might 
expect  to  gain  some  of  the  purchasing  econ- 
omies from  low-cost  European  tractor  pro- 
duction that  buyers  of  small  foreign  cars 
now  enjoy. 

Already,  a  few  farmers  are  beginning  to 
gloat  over  the  bargains  they've  gotten.  "I 
figure  I  saved  about  $1,000  over  TJJS.-made 
models"  says  Paul  H.  Betts  of  Kewanee,  111.. 
who  bought  a  $3,100  imported  Fordson  trac- 
tor a  while  back. 

SOME   WILL   LOSE 

The  import  possibilities  aren't  nearly  as 
pleasant  for  the  100,000  workers  in  America's 
farm  equipment  factories.  Imports  last 
year  were  up  77  percent  from  1957  and  were 
nearly  six  times  as  large  sls  in  1953.  It  is 
estimated  that  1.500  more  men  would  haTe 
been  needed  In  tjct-ries  here  if  the  machin- 
ery imported  in  1958  had  been  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

"It's  the  company's  (International  Har- 
vester) obligation  to  keep  all  the  employ- 
ment in  this  country  it  can,"  snaps  Tony 
D'AUe?andro,  nresident  of  United  Auto 
Workers'  Local  1307  at  Harvester's  big  West 
Pullman  tractor  parts  plant  in  Chicago.  His 
chief,  UAW  'Vice  President  Duane  "Pat" 
Greathouse.  talks  of  the  need  of  a  "com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Import  problem"  and 
mentions  tariffs  as  a  possibility.  (Farm 
equipment  now  comes  in  duty  free,  i 

Much  lower  labor  costs  abroad,  of  course, 
provide  the  main  impetus  for  the  import 
surge.  Hourly  wage  rates  in  European  farm 
machinery  factories  are  as  much  as  74  {ler- 
ceut  below  those  here  Harvester,  for 
example,  pays  82  cents  in  hour  in  Great 
Britain,  67  cents  in  Germany,  and  64  cents 
in  Prance.  It  pays  $2.56  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition.  Harvester's  British  em- 
ployees work  a  44-hour  week  compared  with 
the  standard  American  40-hour  week. 
Harvester  says  fringe  benefits  also  are  lower 
at  its  foreign  plants. 

EFFECTS    O:.     SUPPLIERS 

For  American  companies  with  factories 
abroad,  any  increase  in  imported  farm  ma- 
chinery will  probably  consist  of  shifting 
orders  and  production  from  one  plant  to 
another.  But  the  impact  on  companies 
without  extensive  foreign  operations  may  be 
much  more  severe.  Also,  there  is  the  poesl- 
billty  of  less  business  for  U.S.  pjroducers  of 
steel,  castings,  paint,  and  the  dozens  of  other 
components  which  go  into  farm  tool  assem- 
blies. 

The  tractors  being  brought  in  this  year  by 
American  companies  are  not  directly  com- 
petitive with  U.S.  models,  being  either 
smaller  or  larger  than  their  American  coun- 
terparts, much  as  General  Motors  Vauxhalls 
and  Opels  have  little  similarity  to  Pontiacs 
and  Buicks.  But  if  the  expected  economies 
of  foreign  production  prove  out.  there  Is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  European  factories 
of  U.S.  companies  from  switching  to  tractor 
models  Identical  with  those  now  being  made 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  stage, 
in  fact,  tractor  Imports  bear  a  marked  simi- 
larity to  the  foreign-car  situation  of  5  years 
ago.  when  import  volume  was  only  about 
30.000  cars  a  year.  Since  then  car  Imports 
ha\  e  gained  substantially  every  year  and  are 
expected  to  reach  nearly  500.000 — hardly  a 
reassuring  comparison  for  America  flrsters  in 
the  tractor  business. 

International  Harvester's  plan  of  operation 
is  to  concentrate  on  selling  its  imported 
tractors  in  the  Southeast  at  first  and  then 
broaden  the  program  to  other  parta  of  the 
country.  Tractors  probably  wont  be  the 
only  machines  Involved.  "I  think  you'll  see 
other  Items  coming  In."  says  Mark  V.  Keeler, 
f.'.rm-equipment     vice     president.      Already 
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from  Its  Swedish  factory. 
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,  says:  "There's  a  strong  possibility 

import  a  small  dlesel  tractor;  well  cer- 

make  the  decision  by  year  end."    Case 

the  annual  capacity  of  its  FYench 

to   12,000   units   from  5.000,   partly  to 

:are  of  this  jxysslble  exp>ort  volume  to 

nlted    States.     This    will    double    the 

factory's  current   1.100  employment. 

payroll    in    the    United    States    at    the 

t  IS  about  14,000.  in  compsu-ison 

started    lm]x>rting   tractors    in    1953 

a  large  dlesel  model  manufactured   in 

rm's   English   factory.     Late   last    year 

began     bringing    in    a     second    dlesel 

smaller  than  the  original.     It  expects 

as  a  result,  to    climb  from  the 

units  brought  In  last  year. 

er  Corp.   is  studying   the   possibilities 

joint   venture   with   a   foreign    firm   to 

Oliver   equipment  for   irr.port  into 

Ited  States.      MinneapoUs-Moline.  on 

dther  hand,  is  Involved   in  a  search  for 

priced  foreign  comf>onent  parts.     "We've 

world    purchasing   for   4  years,    but 

Just  now  getting  serious,"  says  M-M  s 

nt.  J.  Russel  Duncan. 

ad'nn-taased  Massey-Fergu.soii  and   its 

U.S.  subsidiary.  Massey-Ferguson.  Inc  . 

probably   are   furthest    along   in 

ational  procurement  practices.    "We're 

toward  a  worldwide  network  of  Inte- 

manufacturlng  facilities  that  will  en- 

us     to    produce     whatever     we     need 

ver  we  can  do  It  most  economically." 

ns   Albert  A.   Thornbrough,   president. 

his  Toronto  office. 

The  company  buys  a  transmis- 
rrom    its    plant    in   France   and   a   rear 
:rom  one  In   England   for   a   tractor   it 
out  in  Detroit. 
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TWO    ABSTAINERS 

the    Nation's    eight    major    producers. 

for  60  percent  of  domestic  sales 

chinery   to   farmers,    only   Allls-Chal- 

Manufacturlng    Co .    Milwaukee,     and 

&  Co  ,  in  Moline.  Ill  .  Insist  they  aren't 

any  consideration  to  Importing  farm 

But    Deere,    with    which    Har- 

sits   atop   the   heap   in   U.S.   sales.   Is 

Ing   a   2-year-old   German    operation. 

intentions    of   aiming    shipments 

f  but  one  outside  company  supplier 

.  "I'll  give  you  odds  that's  part  of  their 
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small  implement  makers  are  Inter- 

The   head    of   one   Missouri    concern 

he's  already  buying  40  percent  of  his 

chain    needs,    used    In    the    tractor 

on   Implements,   In   West    Germany 

lie   confides,    "I'm    working   on    a    deal 

make  a  license  arrangement  with  a  for- 

llrm   to   sell   my   equipment   overseas." 

coiild.  If  competition  forced   it.  turn  to 

ng  his  own  products  from  this  for- 

cl^ncern,  he  says. 

s  evidence,  too.  of  increased  compe- 

from  ma/'hinery  bearing  truly  foreign 

ks.     David  Brown.  Ltd..  of  London 

about  aoo  tractors  through  a  west 

illstrlbutor  In  the  last  5  years.    Now  it 

to  step  up  sales  efTorts.     The  dlstrlb- 

rap   Equipment   Co..   of    Los   Angeles, 

to  Increase   total   dealerships    In   four 

Western  States  to  50  from  a  current  15 
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sort  of  savings  are  possible  with  for- 

p reduction?     Harvester  figures  its  Im- 

■  dlesel  tractor,  priced  at  $2,802.  would 

farmers  as  much  as  $3,350  if  It  were 

lere.  assuming  the  tooling  were  avail- 


pay  more  for  tires  overseas,  "  says  Jack 
ip.  Harvester  vice  president  of  foreign 
operat  ons,  "and  there's  little  overall  savings 
In  othsr  materials.  The  difference  Is  all  In 
wages. t     There  Is  less  automatic  machinery 


in  the  company  s  English  plant,  so  14  percent 
more  man-hours  of  labor  are  needed  for  each 
tractor,  but,  even  at  that,  total  labor  cost  per 
unit  is  about  60  percent  less  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  costs  roughly  $150  each  tu 
ship  the  tractors  across  the  Atlantic. 

EVEN    LARGER    .SAVINGS 

Coat  advantages  of  the  French  hay  bulfr 
which  the  company  may  introduce  here  look 
even  more  promising;  $600  versus  $1,800 
(after  toollna-'  up  expenses  m  the  United 
St.itcs ) 

Because  of  high  gasoline  costs  in  Europe, 
diesel-powered  equipment  Is  about  all  that 
is  sold  farmers  there.  This  produces  high 
volume — and  low  costs — on  dlesel  engine 
parts  In  which  US.  manufacturers  are  in- 
creasingly interested.  Mlnneapolls-Moluie. 
looking  for  fuel-pumping  mechanisms  fur  Its 
domestic  diesel  tractors,  thinks  it  can  achieve 
.savings  of  30  percent  under  US  prices  by 
buying  abroad. 

But  price  alone  Isn't  the  reason  for  the 
American  companies'  Increasing  stake  In 
European  production.  Since  the  devastation 
of  World  War  II,  the  market  for  farm  ma- 
chines abroad  has  increased  year  by  year 
US.  companies  have  supplied  this  growing 
market  both  by  exporting  from  American 
factoriei.  and  setting  up  new  factories  abroad 
Recently,  export  volume  has  been  slipping: 
From  $516  million  In  1B56.  to  $510  million  In 
1957  and  $435  million  last  year  But  sales 
from  US  plants  overseas  have  more  than 
made  up  for  this  loss 

AN    INBROKEN    RECORD 

We  haven't  missed  once  In  the  last  decade 
in  recordir.g  a  5-percent  annual  gain  In 
overall  foreign  operations,  despite  the  drop 
in  the  export  portion."  enthuses  Harvester's 
Mr  Camp.  The  company  last  year  produced 
80  percent  as  many  tractors  overseas  as  It 
did  in  the  United  States.  The  total  was  un- 
der 10  percent  In  1949.  "and  you  could  have 
put  our  1939  production  in  your  right  eye," 
he  says. 

Actu.'illy.  as  Its  name  indicates.  Interna- 
tional Harvester  has  produced  some  farm 
machinery  iibroad  since  the  present  firm  was 
organized  in  1902.  But  up  to  World  War  II, 
much  of  the  equipment  made  abroad  was 
not  prcxluccd  here.  "It  was  geared  to  the 
needs  of  particular  countries  a  mower  suit- 
ed t')  the  speed  of  a  c.imel."  a  Harvester  of- 
ficial explains.  Harvester  served  foreign 
market.s  for  tractors  by  exp»-rtlng  machines 
prfxluced  here 

But  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  was 
a  severe  rtoU.nr  shortage  abroad  and  foreign 
nations  were  also  trying  to  get  on  a  self- 
sustaining  ba-sis.  So  they  set  up  Import  re- 
strictions "It  was  a  case  of  produce  abroad 
or  walk  away  from  the  business  entirely."  the 
Harvester  ofTiclal  explains  The  competitive 
advantage  of  producing  abroad  and  shipping 
to  the  United  States  nn\\  now  is  b»comlnc 
apparent,  he  adds 

Meanwhile  the  domestic  industry  hns 
actually  .shrunk  in  .size  since  the  postwar 
tractor  buying  spree  that  saw  more  than 
600  not)  units  move  to  farmers  in  1951.  Even 
an  improved  year  in  1958  left  tractor  produc- 
tion at  Ju.st  234,000  units  Trade  officials 
figure  industry  tractor  capacity  Is  under 
500,000  units  a  year  now 

To  get  an  idea  how  impcjrtant  foreign 
plants  of  US.  concerns  are  in  the  world  mar- 
ket, the  top  three  Western  Hemisphere  firms 
in  foreign  tractor  production,  namely 
Massey-Ferguson.  Ford,  and  Harvester,  turn- 
ed out  about  182,400  tractors  last  year  In 
England.  France,  and  Germany.  That's  53 
percent  of  the  342.000  tractors  produced  by 
all  companies,  foreign  and  United  States 
combined.  In  those  key  nations. 

WORLD    PRODUCTION 

Figures  on  world  farm  tractor  production 
are  scarce  But  Harvester,  which  Is  form- 
ing   a    worldwide   statistics-gathering   group 
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Sl^rni.t^n.^Tt'i^rLt^  "^tl** fl^^^'"^''^  president.    •"Wre'd  use  the  plant  to  develop  a  can  Industry-the  manufacture  of  machines 

liiternationai    interest*     makes    these    pro-  new  product,"  he  explains.  for  mass  production.    US.  m*cldne-tool  ex- 

ductlon  estimates  by  major  country  (tractors  "We  may  lose  volume  In  some  Items  where  ports  skidded  33  percent  l^year  Tto  $«0 

equipment  sales)  .  official.     But  he  reasons  buying  more  from  CWl-O  Obrp..  the  Detroit  toolmaker.  see  "por- 

J»S*  the  oversea  plant  should  spur  trade  in  both  tents    that    the    years    1959     i960     perhans 

production,  directions,    especially    stimulating    sales    of  even     1970.     will     show    similar     declines" 

^**'"'^^'                                                    '"  ""''*  '**'"«  *n  *Wch  the  United  States  continues  Francis  J.  Treacher,  president  of  MUwaukee's 

United  SUtes. 234.000  to   have   the   volume   and   the   technological  Kearney  &  Treacher,  cites  one  reason  why 

Great   Britain 140.800  edpe.     "There Tl   be   a   lot  of   whooping   and  small  West  German  milling  machines  sell  in 

West  Germany 118.900  hollering    down    in    Washington    about    the  the  United   States  for  $8,000  versus   $11000 

France 83.000  trend  In  the  short  run."  he  concludes,  "but  for    American    counterparts       The    fact'  is 

Italy 15.000  ^    the   long   run    it's   the   salvation   of   our  gays  Walter   K.   Bailey,   president  of   Oeve- 

"*«1^" 8.000  cc'unt'y  land's    Warner    &    Swaaey.    that    "American 

Austria 5,000  U.S.    automation    still    generally    outpaces  machine  tools  are  priced  out  of  a  large  part 

Argentina 4.500  that  of  oversea  plants  In  the  Industry.     Con-  of  the  world  market  " 

Canada 4.200  sider.   for  example,   that   a  Harvester  tractor           «„,     „n     tv,tc      4rr.o^i^or,     ^■,,r^^ w  * 

Australia 2.000  made  In  England  takes  224  hours  of   labor,  ^^^l,  ^J^^J  tt^S  iXn  S>  "^f"." 

Yugoslavia. 2.000  The  same  tractor  made  here  takes  only   197  iSS^f  eSfs  5  ^t  vJ.r  «t^i  ^r.v^I^       „    f  " 

™....._ _ .....177.-^  X'U-;^iLr o*^  rs.%?.T.n.''o'^!  EfS  Cr uS >^ ''^' 

''""*"  L        *v,       V,        ,      ^  .       ,  ^'^y  i^"«  still   can  be  made  more   efonomi-  1^,'tf,^  ^^„'^  '*  ^^'^^'     ^°"^«  ^f  P*'^" 

One  thing  that  has  slowed  development  of  eallv    than    the    same    Item   made   at   a    low  "^^  °L         ^^"°^  *""  ^  ^^'  commodities 

foreign    farm    machinery    concerns    Is    that  volume  and,  hence,  high  per-unit  abroad  oil    cotton,  wheat,   metals,   coal,  and    autos. 

European    farms,    by    and    large,    have    re-                                               And  some  of  these  Items  had  enjoyed   un- 

mained   small.      The   horse-drawn    plow,   an  [  From  Newsweek  Mar  30   19591  tisual  Increases  in  1956  and  1957  because  of 
unusual  sight  on   the   Iowa   countryside,  is  '1  abnormal   conditions.     Examples:    Oil   ship- 
commonplace      abroa<L        "The      Continent  Pricing  Ourselves  Out  or  the  Market?  ments  were  accelerated   by  the  Suez  crisis, 
hasn't    produced    bigger    units    needed    for  In  the  greatest  industrial  Nation  on  earth  wheat    shipments    by    a    disastrous    harvest 
the  bigger  farms  in  volume."  explains  Har-  last  week  growing  numbers  of  American  busl-  failure  in  Europe, 
vester's  Mr.  Keeler.     He  figures  they'll  soon  ncssmen  were  facing  up  to  a  new  problem.  near  the  danger  point 
begin  to.  now  that  expert  markets  are  open-  All  too  often  they  were  being  beaten  at  their  o     v,       w      ».j 

ing  in  Ainca  and  South  America.  own   mass-production   game.     Foreign   busi-  «  ^"*^*^  ,".  ™^„   °^  convinces  experts  like 

With  nearly  half  Its  capacity  abroad.   It's  nessmeu.  using   the  same  tools,   techniques.  17*^?-°^^     ^.    X^     \7^\i"j.  "^'^t  president 

natural  Har^-ester   and   others   In   the   trade  and  tough  enterprise  for  which  the  United  ^ir    ,  ^""-^^  ^J"^  Manhattan  Bank,  that 

would  find   at  least  a  few  of   their   foreign  States   Is   famous,   were  grabbing  more   and  „„        '*  no  evidence  yet  that  weYe  pricing 

prcKlucts  suitable  for  U.S.  consumption.  more  markets.     There  was  a  spreading  con-  ourselves  out  of  world  markets  in  the  overall 

Take  the  case  of  Ford.     Until  recently   It  cern  that  the  United  States  might  be  pricing  !!.'^,„®"*  !,7'li.'^!  ^^^  opt  mystic  busl- 

had  no  domestic  dlesel  tractor  to  offer.    But  itself  out  of  world  markets-indeed,  even  out  '^^ZTntZT^f  irffl^t,..  ,     ^^T  l£f^">,    * 

f.u-mers  were  clamoring  for  the  huskier  dlesel  of  markets  at  home.  weif^  Jh  fhit  nn^nt^r^r^  t  checked,  then 

engines,  using  cheaper  dlesel   oil  instead  of  How    sound    are    the    worries?     'WTiat    Ues  '*w>,Th      k  ^  KfrrT?  /^      ^^  , 

ga.soline,   to  pull  bigger   plows  around   their  behii.d  them?     What  can  be  done?  What  has  brought  VS.  Industry  so  close  to 

expanded  acreages.     The  easy  answer:   Bring  The   concern   is  real,   and  it  reaches   Into  "iis  Peru  Point . 

in  an  already  successful  oversea  model  high  p'.aces.     After  a  world  tour  last  winter.  ^^^  ^^slc  cause  Is  the  fantastic  recovery 

Federal    Reserve    Board    Chairman    William  *"**    modernization    of    the    industrial    ma- 
A  SMALLER  RUNT  j^j^^    Martin  reported  that   "40-odd   central  chines    of    Europe   and    Asia   during  the    15 
Or  consider  Harvester's  plans.     The  runt  bankers    and    finance    ministers    that    I've  F^ars  since  'V-J   Day.     When  United   States 
of  its  domestic  dlesel  line  Is  a  53-horsepower.  known  for  a  long  time"  were  convinced  that  Steel  opened  Its  $400  million  Fairless  Works 
$4,400  unit.    But  some  farmers  seek  a  smaller  American-made    goods,    "not    necessarily    at  o^   *he   Delaware   River    In    1952.    Chairman 
one.     So   the   company  turned   abroad.     "It  the  nK^ment.  but  in  a  fairly  short  time,  and  Roger  M.  Blough  recalls,  "it  was  the  last  word 
would  cost  us  $35  million  In  tooling  alone  more  markedly  in  the  extending  future,  were  ^^  steelmaklng  efficiency."     Today,  he  adds, 
to  start  fresh   and    equip  a  production  line  going  to   find   themselves  priced  out   of  the  "^^  counterpart  can  be  found  In  Wales."     A 
for    the     unit    here."    says     Vice    President  market  "     Martin  wasn't  ready  to  accept  that  Simca  auto  plant  outside  Paris,  notes  L.  L. 
Keller.     It's  costing   nothing    in   tooling   to  theorv  yet.  but  he  could  see  "lots  of  lllustra-  (Tex)    Colbert,   president   of   Chrysler   Corp. 
imjxjrt  the  item  from  England,  he  adds.  tlons  of  the  trend."  (which  now  owns  part  of  this  French  com- 
"Instead   of  picking  the  best  city   In   the  Indeed,   anyone   who   cared   to  look  could  pany).  Is  easily  the  most  highly  automated 
country  In  which  to  make  a  product.  It's  a  see  examples.  car-body  line  In  the  world, 
case    now   of   picking    the    best    city    In    the  Detroit   exported   fewer   than    122.000   cars  comparisons 
world."  sums   up   this   official.  last  year,  down  42  percent  from  1955.     And  one  loelcal  conclusion  is  that  the  success- 
Planning  production  operations  on  a  world-  431,000  foreign  automobiles  moved  into  the  ^^Ti ^^Et!;,  it  «    k;,.,„^                   et^,T.,„ 
_  ,^~  w„  1     ..„-  ij     ^      iT    .1            J  »  .    1.  TT   ..   J  c.   •            ee               ....           ..          1     »  Of  failure— of  U.S.  business  In   its  struggle 

wide  basis     avoids  duplication  and  tripUca-  United  States,  a  55-percent  Jump  from  last  ^^  forelen  comoetitors  will  deoend  heavllv 

tlon    of    effort,"    observes    Massey-Ferguson  vcar.  ^^^  t,   »  5     competitors  win  oepend  heavuy 

President  Thornbrough.     "I  think  you'll  see  '    We..t   German  barbed   wire   was  selling   in  S^,^  «nH^  fl^c^li-'J^-  r,?^«w.  mmTr^  L'X' 

more   companies   thinking   in    these   terras."  Cleveland  last  week  for  $40  a  ton  less  than  ^"^     ^^7^' „      Tk  .  „«         1   .l. 

he  adds.  wire    turned    out    by    United    SUtes    Steel-  *°^  our  experts  tel    us  that  80  percent  of 

„,.,..                  ..  ^    ,..,...  .,  <   v.»       ^,       ,      J  the  cost  of  a  car  is  in  labor"  (including  direct 

The  technique  won't  be  limited  to  Just  the  right  in  Cleveland.                            ,.,,,„  labor  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  produces 

farm  equipment  industry,  says  Mr.  RoJtman.  US.  cotton  exports  last  year  fed  only  30  ^^^  materials    and   parts    that   go   into   the 

of  J.  I.  Case,  currently  traveling  abroad  for  percent   of    the   oversea   market— against   60  ^^^^^       ^^^    ^^^^    ^            ^un    high    for    the 

the  second   time  In   2  months^     '"rhe   trend  percent  during  the  1920's.  workers-from  steel  mills  to  assembly  llnes- 

wiU  cover  35  percent  of  all   US    Industry.  InUrnational  Harvester  plans  to  bring  in  ^^o  have  a  hand  In  turning  out  those  cars, 

he  predicts.  Uactors  made   by  its  BrlUsh  subsidiary  "to  ^  Detroit  assembly-line  worker,  for  Instance. 

Rising  imjKjrts  present  some   problems  to  compete    In    Southeastern    States    against   a  averages  nearly  $3  an  hour  versus  65   to  75 

the  farm  machinery  trade.    For  one  thing  It  tractor  being  imported  by  a  compeUtor."  The  ^.^^ts   an  hour  for  a  hand  in  Volkswagen's 

api>ears  certain  to  cut  into  sales  of  U.S.  made  competitor :  Ford,  with  tractors  from  Its  own  wolfsbure    plant      Steel-mill   workers   make 

equipment,    at    least    temporarily.      Until    2  British  subsidiary.  ^^^^^e  $3.65  an  hour  versus  less  than  $1   for 

years  ago  Massey-Ferguson  Imported  a  tractor  Nor  was  that  the  end  of  it.    World  wheat  their  European  counterparts 

but  then  quit  and  turned  to  components  in-  pnces  regularly  run  60  to  70  cents  a  bushel  ^he  steel  Industry  has   been  dwelling  on 

stead.        The    tractor    was    competing    with  under   U.S.   levels,  and  American  wheat  ex-  .j^.      theme    m    It    heads    toward    its    labor 

existing     Detroit     capacity,"     explains     Mr.  ports,   some   430    million   bushels   last   year,  !,^„^„h?h^„^,  "nnl  a ^^.„^  iron  ind  swl 

Thornbrough.     "That's  the  problem  some  of  might  shrivel  without  subsidies.     Japanese  ^^gf/^^o'^^,-     ©^^  Amencan  ^on^jf  ^^^' 

these    others    are    going    to    run    Into."    he  textiles   coming   into   the    United    SUtes  in  I^^titute    advertisement,    for   Instance,   fea- 

^••-^ns.  recent  years  have  raised  a  cry  among  Ameri-  ^""^^  Soviet  Steelworker   "Vladimir   Petrov 

NEW  PRODUCTS  can  producers  for  higher  and  higher  protec-  "»<»  "•''^   "^^^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^^^^  ^  American 

Some  US.  producers  are  by  no  means  con-  tlve  quotas.    Steel  plate  from  Japan  sells  on  steel  worker's  Job." 

vinced    the    trend    to   Importing   from   their  the  west  coast  at  $20  to  $30  a  ton  below  U.S.  Steel    Union    President    David    McDonald 

foreign  plante  will  be  self -destructive  in  the  tags.     A  Japanese  mill  has  even  .=nared  an  damns  the  suggestion  as  a  smokescreen  and 

long  run.    "We'd  hardly  let  any  U.S.  facilities  order  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  throws  up  a  smoke  barrage  of  his  own.     U 

stand     Idle."     declares     tall,     distinguished  Foreign  businessmen  now  are  challenging  all  the  steel  impcH-ted  last  year  (1.7  mllUon 

Brooks  McCormlck,  Harvester  executive  vice  one  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  Amerl-  tons)   had  been  made  here.  McDo&ald  sstb. 
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"better  than  90  percent  of  the  United  Steel - 
workers  unemployed  woiild  atttll  be  unem- 
ployed." The  steel  iinlon  has  also  taken  to 
advertising  in  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
public  of  the  importance  of  a  pay  boost. 
Sample  ad,  directed  to  auto  companies:  "Here 
is  our  1959  model  (contract) ,  $1  billion  In  new 
money  for  your  dealers  and  you." 

WORDS    AND    DEEDS 

Foreign  competition  is  sparking  more  than 
mere  arguments.  It  has  also  spurred  U.S. 
businessmen  into  creating  new  ways  of  com- 
bating it.  Most  popular  and  successful: 
Setting  up  shop  in  the  enemy  camp.  Gener- 
al Motors  and  Ford  have  lojig  ranked  among 
the  top  European  auto  producers  and  Chrys- 
ler has  Joined  them  with  its  Slmca  operation. 
( A  good  portion  of  the  foreign  cars  now  clut- 
tering up  the  suburban  commuter  stations,  in 
fact,  are  GM's  own  Opels  and  Vauzhalls. 
Ford's   oversea   models,   and  Slmcas.) 

U.S.  automen  are  not  alone  overseas.  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  last  year  spent  $6.9  mil- 
lion overseas  for  "property  additions,"  most 
of  It  to  expand  production  facilities;  the  year 
before,  it  spent  $8.9  million.  Burroughs 
Corp.  completed  a  337,000-square-foot  man- 
ufacturing plant  in  Cimfxbernauld.  Scotland. 
In  1958.  Atlanta's  Scripto,  Inc.  (pens),  has 
six  oversea  plants.  Others  hope  to  join 
the  trek  abroad,  particularly  now  that  Eu- 
rope's Common  Market  is  becoming  reality. 
Klgln  National  Watch  Co.,  convinced  it  can't 
sell  U.S. -made  watches  overseas  because  of 
foreign  tariffs,  has  asked  Switzerland  for  per- 
mission to  set  up  an  assembly  plant  there. 
In  all,  American  business  bad  $25.3  billion 
invested  abroad  In  1957  versus  $11.8  billion 
in  1950. 

Another  string  to  the  conii>etltive  bow 
Is  an  old  American  story — the  better  mouse- 
trap. Now  that  foreign  manufacturers  have 
about  caught  up  with  U.S.  manufacturing 
techniques,  says  Robert  A.  Brown,  sales  vice 
president  of  Chicago's  Borg-Warner  Inter- 
national, "our  future  lies  in  new  technolog- 
ical advances — in  design  and  merchandis- 
ing." 

Diesel  locomotives  offer  one  example  of 
what  an  efficient,  well -engineered  product 
can  do.  Alco  Products,  for  instance,  sold 
$74  million  worth  of  diesels  last  year,  90 
percent  of  them  abroad.  Right  now.  the 
firm  claims  45  percent  of  the  world's  main- 
line engines  outside  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  It  expects  to  hold  its  own 
as  the  80,000  steam  engines  still  puffing 
around  the  world  are  replaced  by  diesels. 
In  the  past  10  years,  says  a  spokesman  for 
General  Motors'  Electromotive  Division.  No. 
1  U.S.  producer,  no  one  has  outbid  the  four 
U.S.  englnemakers  (GM.  General  Electric. 
.^Ico.  and  Fairbanks.  Morse). 

Most  of  these  firms  insist  that  they  can 
handle  the  job  without  help  from  Washing- 
ton in  the  form  of  higher  tariffs  (though 
many  would  like  some  kind  of  Insurance  or 
tax  relief).  Big  Steels  Blough.  despite  his 
barbed-wire  headaches,  maintains  that  "in- 
creased tariff  protection,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not   the    basic   answer  to  this   problem." 

BARRIEBS     DOWN 

Harvard  economist  Sumner  Slichter,  who 
thinks  he  may  have  the  basic  answer,  goes 
Blough  one  better.  Last  week,  he  Jolted  a 
congressional  committee  with  the  sweeping 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  abandon 
tariffs  and  all  protection.  This,  he  said, 
would  help  control  InfUtion  by  making  it 
tougher  to  pass  on  wage  increases  in  higher 
prices,  and.  hence  would  stiffen  business- 
men's resistance  to  wage  demands.  It 
would  also  put  America  in  a  better  com- 
petitive position  internationally. 

Whatever  the  final  upshot  of  increasingly 
strong  foreign  competition,  some  good  is 
bound  to  come  of  it.  "It  will  make  us  aware 
that  our  prices  are  too  high,"  says  an  offi- 
cial of  Chicago's  First  National  Bank.     The 


conipetition,  he  argues,  is  thus  "a  healthy 
one-  -if  we  believe  what  we  are  taught  about 
competition.  We'll  have  to  change  our 
metiods  to  meet  It." 


PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President.  Por- 
Commerce  Weekly  of  April  6.  1959, 
ished  an  article  which  set  forth  how 
greitly  foreign  investment  is  expanding. 
I  q^ote  from  the  second  paragraph: 

average  annual  number  of  U.S.  firms 
ta^lishing  new  branches  in  the  Netherlands 
seven  in  the  1955-57  period.     However, 
U.S.  firms  established  themselves  in 
country    in    1958    after     the     Common 
Market  had  come  into  existence 
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.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  article  be  printed  at  this 
poii^t  in  the  Record. 

lere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f  bllows : 
Frcjm    Foreign    Commerce    Weekly,    Apr     6. 
19591 
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.3.  Industry  is  also  showing  considerable 
in  Common  Market  developments. 
FiriAs  engaging  In  exports  to  the  area,  as  well 
tiose  with  subsidiaries  In  the  Common 
Market  are  assessing  their  competitive  p>osi- 
Some  firms  are  planning  to  shift  from 
xpdrting  to  the  area  to  production  within 
others  are  modifying  or  consolidating 
facilities  already  located  there.  Apart 
firms  with  wide  European  experience. 
U.S.  companies  to  whom  Western  Eu- 
has  previously  been  only  of  marginal 
interest  are  now  thinklna;  in  term.s  of  sub- 
sldisries  within  the  area  or  of  licensing  ar- 
rannements  with  e.\lstlng  Common  Market 
firms. 
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U.S.  lNDt;sTRY  Shows  Interest 
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Netherland  statistics  show  the  trend 
recent   U.S.    investments    In    the   Nether- 
The  average  annual  number  of  U.S. 
firm^  establishing  new  branches  in  the  Neth- 
was    seven    in    the    1955-57    period 
ver.  23  new  U.S.  firms  established  them- 
in  that  country  in  1958  after  the  Corn- 
Market  had  come  into  existence      Ac- 
ng  to  a  large  Netherlands  bank.  47  for- 
flrms  established  in  the  Netherlands  in 
year,  compared  with  a  maximum  annual 
figurle  of  20  for  the  preceding  4  yenrs     Similar 
figures  are  not  yet  available  for  any  of  the 
Common  Market  countries.     Although 
Holllind,  for  many  years,  hos  made  particular 
to  attract  U.S.  investment,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  a  similar  situation  prevails  in 
other  Common  Market  countries  and 
the  Influx  of  U.S.  lnve.stment  there  also 
1  »een  considerable. 

ing  are  a  few  examples  of  publicized 
actions  by  U.S.  Industry  Indicating  the  type 
p.nning  to  participate  in  the  Common 
et  which  is  being  undertaken  on  a  wide 
Agreements  were  concluded  between 
French  companies  and  Westlnghouse 
national  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy, 
rwood  Corp.  established  the  firm  of  Un- 
derwood Italiana  for  producing  office  ma- 
Ex-Cell-O  Corp.  acquired  the  Ger- 
firm  Goppingen  to  manufactiu-e  ma- 
tools.  Other  recent  actions  taken  by 
firms  include  the  acquisition  of  a  calcu- 
latlr  g  machine  company  in  Germany  by 
Smlfh-Corona  Marchant.  a  licensing  agree- 
between  General  Motors  and  a  Belgian 
for  the  production  of  dlesel  engines,  the 
establishment  of  a  plant  for  production  of 
fiber  by  Du  Pont  in  the  Netherlands 
another  plant  for  the  production  of 
pain^  in  Belgium,  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
in  the  Slmca  works  in  France  by  the 
Chr5{sler  Corp..  the  acquisition  by  Containers 
of  America  of  a  majority  interest  in  a 
paper  manufacturing  company,  and 
( stabllshment  of  a  cardboard  firm  by  the 
U.S.  company  in  another  German 
localion. 


ei  al 


In  all.  recent  developments  indicate  in- 
vestment in  the  Common  Market  is  acceler- 
ating and  that  U.8.  companies  account  for  a 
considerable  share  of  this  new  investment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  6,  1960,  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  published  an  article  en- 
titled "Export  of  Venture  Capital  Will 
Grow." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Export  of  Venture  Capital  Will  Grow 
(By  Harold  B.  EXJrsey) 

An  article  in  the  latest  issue  of  Foreign 
Commerce  Weekly  (Department  of  Com- 
merce) reports  that  American  businesses  are 
setting  themselves  up  inside  the  six-nation 
European  Common  Market  In  growing  num- 
bers Some  of  these  companies  which  have 
been  making  goods  in  this  country  and  ex- 
porting them  to  Europe  are  planning  to  shift 
their  production  to  Europe  Many  other 
companies  with  little  previous  interest  in 
Europe  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  sub- 
sidiaries within  the  area  or  licensing  ar- 
rangements with  existing  firms  there 

A  dispatch  from  Frankfurt.  Germany,  last 
week  reports  that  US  brokers  have  recently 
been  buying  a  large  number  of  shares  of 
German  companies  in  the  West  German  stock 
market,  causing  some  rather  sharp  galn.s  In 
the  prices  of  those  stocks. 

A  group  of  abfiut  70  Wall  Street  Investment 
analysts  went  to  Europe  last  week  for  a  tour 
of  about  3  weeks  to  explore  the  clues  which 
suggest  that  the  growth  prospects  of  some 
of  the  foreign  companies  may  be  more  at- 
tractive   than   their    American   counterpart* 

The  United  Nations  Economic  Commission 
for  Europ*"  released  a  report  last  week  which 
recommended  a  more  vigorovis  expansion  of 
business  activity  In  the  area.  The  report  said 
that  there  were  many  favorable  factors  In 
Europe's  present  economic  situation  to  en- 
courage governments  to  adopt  policies  more 
propitious  to  business  expansion.  The  im- 
provement in  the  international  financial 
liquidity  po>ition  of  mast  Western  European 
countries  wa?  noted. 

The  Commission  of  the  European  Ecunomio 
Community  (EEC),  the  executive  adminis- 
trative body  for  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, reported  last  week  that  the  initial  low- 
ering of  tariffs  and  enlargement  of  import 
quot-is  put  into  effect  at  the  start  of  this 
year  may  Increase  French  trade  with  other 
Community  members  by  15  percent  and  that 
of  Germany,  It<\ly.  and  the  Benelux  coun- 
tries (Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxem- 
bourg) from  3  percent  to  5  percent  The 
ultimate  obj'-cti\c  of  the  Euroi>ean  Common 
Market  i.s  the  elimination  of  trade  barrler> 
between  the  subject  countries  .so  that  there 
will  finally  develop  a  mass  market  con- 
sisting of  the  tot«I  jxjpulation  of  those  six 
countries,  about    160   million   people. 

Tlie  U.N  's  Economic  Commission  in  a  re- 
view of  de\elopment.s  In  Ru.ssla  and  Eastern 
Europe  la.'-t  year  pMnted  out  that  total  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  that  area  ap- 
penred  Xf)  have  increased  by  about  6  percent 
to  9  percent  Industry  continued  to  expand 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  during  1957.  The 
report  attributed  the  continued  rapid  growth 
of  Communist  Industrial  production  to  a 
more  intensive  use  of  capital  and  to  a  rise  in 
labor  productivity. 

Other  foreign  comment  suggests  that  tome 
of  Americas  traditional  allies  are  complain- 
ing about  a  return  of  U.S.  attitudes  toward 
protectionism,  while  still  extolling  the  virtues 
of  free  trade.  Switzerland  Interprets  our 
attitude  toward  Swiss  watch  imports  as 
verging  on  the  unfriendly;  Canada  is  justl- 
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fiably  upset  by  our  arbitrary  restrictions 
against  Imports  of  her  lead,  zinc,  and  oil; 
Britain  thinks  it  unfair  that  we  should  reject 
her  bids  to  supply  this  country  with  electric 
p<jwer  generating  equipment  at  prices  very 
substantially  below  those  of  the  lowest  U.S. 
prcxlucer;  Venezuela  is  certainly  not  very 
happy  about  our  restrictions  on  the  import  of 
Venezuelan  oil;  nor  can  Japan  completely 
understand  the  restrictions  which  we  have 
placed  on  our  imports  of  Japanese  textiles. 

Tlie  foregoing  recent  observations  have 
one  thing  in  common;  they  all  suggest  that 
very  considerable  success  has  attended  the 
postwar  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  economies  of  war-riddled  Europe 
and  to  build  up  the  economies  of  some  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  From  the  humane 
viewpoint  and  from  the  international  po- 
litical viewpoint,  our  Government  and  our 
entire  body  of  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  a 
feeling  of  gratification  for  the  achievement. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  further 
economic  aid  should  be  suspended.  That 
question  Involves  matters  that  are  not  ger- 
mane  to  this  particular  discussion. 

But  the  facts  of  the  current  economic  con- 
dition do  present  problems  for  the  business 
analyst  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  American 
economy.  Highly  skilled  Investment  man- 
agers, as  noted  above,  are  beginning  to  give 
tangible  financial  support  to  the  prospect 
that  industrial  growth  trends  In  Western 
Europe  in  the  next  5  yeans  are  likely  to  be 
superior  to  our  own.  That  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  our  own  trends  will  be  nega- 
tive; it  primarily  reflects  the  fact  that  the 
European  countries  will  \i  progressing  from 
a  lower  base  than  ours  and  therefore  they 
can  more  easily  record  a  better  year-to-year 
growth  on  a  percentage  basis.  The  latter  Is 
the  factor  that  Ls  of  keen  Interest  to  the 
a.stute  Investment  manager  in  his  constant 
search  for  the  best  possible  growth  in  the 
earnings    of    his    Investments 

It  Feems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
export  of  American  venture  capital— the 
kind  of  capital  that  hrts  been  mast  respon- 
sible for  this  country's  superior  progress  in 
the  standard  of  living  throughout  most  of 
our  hl.story.  It  must  be  admitted  that  our 
national  policies  in  the  past  decade  or  so 
have  discouraged  the  profitable  functioning 
of  venture  capital,  so  the  foreign  fields  may 
appear  to  be  relatively  greener 

It  would  seem  that  the  intfrnatlonal  con- 
dition indicated  by  some  of  the  foregoing 
observations  should  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  those  who  may  influence 
domestic  business  conditions,  primarily  the 
leadership  of  business,  labor,  and  Govern- 
ment Certainly,  It  is  a  fact  that  the  status 
of  our  import  and  export  relationships  is  far 
less  favorable  to  our  employment  and  busi- 
ness activity  today  than  it  has  been  through- 
out the  entire  postwar  period.  It  is  reason- 
able to  presume  that  this  significant  change 
should  call  for  some  alteration  in  the  de- 
termination of  our  business,  labor,  and  Gov- 
ernment policies 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
finally,  on  July  6,  1959,  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  published  an  article  in 
the  form  of  a  special  report  entitled 
•Story  of  a  Million  Jobs  Exported'  From 
United  States.  •  The  article  goes  into 
detail  on  the  subject  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  typewriters,  office  equipment, 
watches,  sewing  machines,  and  various 
other  products  abroad. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Prom  what  publication  is 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  reading? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 


Mr.  GORE.  Was  the  so-called  ex- 
porting of  jobs,  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  article,  alleged  to  be  the  result  of 
tax  favors  or  tax  subsidies  provided  by 
foreign  tax  credits?  Or  what  were  the 
reasons? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  an  anal- 
ysis of  what  is  happening,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  reasons  for 
it.  It  was  a  straightforward  objective 
analysis  of  just  how  much  American  pri- 
vate investment  there  was  overseas  and 
how  that  investment  was  affecting  jobs, 
without  coming  to  any  firm  and  final 
conclusions  on  the  effect  of  the  tax  ad- 
vantage, wage  advantage,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  realizes,  I 
feel  certain,  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  increases  the  size  of  the  loophole. 
Does  not  the  Senator  believe  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  legislate  on  this  subject  at 
this  session,  or  next  year,  it  should  reduce 
the  size  of  the  loophole,  instead  of 
increasing  it? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  enthusiastically 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  should  preferably 
eliminate  the  loopholes. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  should  prefer- 
ably eliminate  them  so  that  all  firms 
would  be  on  an  equal  basis.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  a 
wonderful  fight  for  his  position  against 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  in  favor, 
indeed,  of  elimination  of  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  which  is  discriminatory.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  our  trying  to  erect  a  tariff  a 
mile  high  against  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods:  it  is  simply  to  put  Ameri- 
can firms  which  have  investments  within 
this  country  and  those  having  invest- 
ments outside  this  country  on  the  same 
basi.s  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  That 
is  what  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  asking. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  correction. 
The  article  lists  a  few  of  the  motives  for 
investment  abroad.  For  example,  it 
states : 

L.  iwer  Wages  are  one  factor.  Markets 
that  often  are  expanding  more  rapidly 
abroad  than  in  the  United  States  are  an 
attrac'.ion.  Desire  to  overcome  tariff  and 
quota  barriers  and  to  get  Inside  the  new 
Common  Market  in  Europe  has  Its  effect  in 
convincing  companie.;  to  move  overseas 

This  article  was  based  on  interviews 
with  executives.  I  doubt  that  the  exec- 
utives would  concede  that  they  were 
moving  overseas  to  take  advantage  of 
a  tax  loophole,  but  I  think  it  is  common 
sense  that  they  would  do  so.  I  have 
some  documentation,  which  I  shall  place 
in  the  Record  in  a  minute,  which  will.  I 
believe,  prove  my  point. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield "> 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
that  some  companies  would  be  reluctant 
to  ackn  wledpe  that  they  had  established 
toreipn  coiTwrations  or  foreign  subsid- 
iarie.';  for  the  purpo.se  of  reducing  their 
tax  liability  to  the  United  States.  On 
the  contrary,  certain  corporate  officials 
have  rather  freely  stated  to  me  that  the 
advantape.s  are  obvious,  for  instance,  in 
havinp  a  corporation  domiciled  in  Pan- 
ama to  own  ships  tliere.     The  advan- 


tages are  so  apparent  that  we  find  a 
great  many  vessels  sailing  the  seas  imder 
the  flag  of  that  great  and  powerful  na- 
tion, so  great  and  powerful  that  it  is 
presumed  that  it  can  provide  the  inter- 
national protection  and  defense  of  the 
rights  of  its  constituents,  it  being  the 
home  of  many  ships  which  fly  the 
Panamanian  flag. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said  is  undoubtedly 
correct.  I  simply  do  not  have  available 
at  the  moment,  in  the  particular  article 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
of  manufacturers  had  given  the  matter 
of  tax  advantage  as  one  of  the  prime 
reasons  for  investment  abroad.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  undoubtedly  correct.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  from 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From   U.S.   News   &   World   Report,   July   6. 

19591 
Special   Report — Story   of   a   Mh^lion   Jobs 
Exported  From  Untted  States — More  and 
More    U.S.     Firms    Are    OPENnfo    Plants 
Abroad — Are    American    Jobs,    in    Effect, 
Being  "Exported"? — A  Spot  Survey  of  Key 
Industries  Shows  the  Trend  Under  Way 
In  the  years  since  World  War  II,  American 
business   has   invested    more    than    $27    bil- 
lion in  factories,  oil  wells,  mines,  and  other 
enterprises  in  foreign  lands. 

These  American  billions  are  estimated  to 
have  created  more  than  1  million  Jobs  over- 
seas. They  are  part  of  a  flow  of  dollars 
abroad  that  has  turned  a  dollar  shortage 
throughout  the  world  into  an  abundance 
of  dollars  that  is  causing  concern  in  the 
United    States. 

More  than  3.000  American  companies  have 
operations  outside  the  United  States.  Busi- 
ness done  by  these  branches  or  subsidiaries 
in  countries  abroad  last  year  amounted  to 
about  $30  billion — almost  twice  as  much  as 
the  value  of  goods  exported  commercially  by 
U.S.  companies  In  the  same  period. 

What  accounts  for  the  growing  interest  of 
American  business  In  establishing  or  expand- 
ing operations  in  countries  outside  the 
United    States? 

To  get  a  broad  view  of  what  is  happen- 
ing. "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  surveyed  an 
important  segment  of  U.S.  industry.  This 
survey  disclosed  the  many  reasons  that  mo- 
tivate American  companies  in  decisions  to 
establish  or  expand  foreign  operations. 

Lower  wages  are  one  factor.  Markets  that 
often  are  expanding  more  rapidly  abroad 
than  In  the  United  States  are  an  attraction. 
Desire  to  overcome  tariff  and  quota  barriers 
and  to  get  Inside  the  new  Common  Market 
in  Europe  has  its  effect  In  convincing  com- 
panies  to  move   overseas. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  the 
trend   In   business  today: 

TYPEwarrERS 
It  soon  will  be  possible  to  choose  among  a 
number  of  typewriters  made  overseas  but 
t)earing  the  names  of  American  manufac- 
turers. Each  will  be  priced  considerably 
lower  than  American-made  machines  bear- 
ing thp  same  names. 

Royal  McBee  Corp..  of  Port  Chester,  N.Y  . 
now  has  three  manufacturing  plants  in  Hol- 
land, is  building  a  fourth.  Total  employ- 
ment in  the  4  factories  will  be  1.600.  An- 
other plant,  in  Italy,  makes  accounting 
equipment. 

Royal  plans  to  import  a  lightweight,  port- 
able   typewriter   from   Holland    to    compete 
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In  thlB  country  with  rising  sales  of  portables 
made  by  Italian,  Swiss,  Oennan,  and  Japa- 
nese Qrms. 

The  Royal  lIcBee  import  will  cost  about 
$75.  as  compared  with  the  selling  price  of 
9145  for  Its  American-made  counterpart, 
which  Is  slightly  larger. 

Prom  Britain  will  come  a  similar  portable 
made  by  Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  with 
home  offices  In  Syracuse,  N.T.  This  company 
recently  purchased  the  Arm  of  British  Type- 
writers, Ltd.,  In  order  to  compete  with  for- 
eign portables  sold  In  this  country.  Its 
labor  costs  in  the  British  plant  are  estimated 
at  about  70  cents  an  hour. 

Remington  Rand  International  Is  another 
American  firm  that  Is  expanding  Its  exten- 
sive foreign  oi>eratlons.  In  which  It  has  In- 
vested nearly  $30  mUllon.  It  has  23,000 
workers  In  29  oversea  plants  around  the 
globe.  Latest  venture  of  this  firm  Is  an 
agreement  with  a  Japanese  company  to  make 
business  machines  for  the  Far  Rastern 
market. 

Remington  portable  typewriters  made  in 
Holland  are  flowing  Into  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  of  a  few  htuidred  a  month.  Some 
standard  typewriters  produced  in  Scotland 
also  are  Imported. 

Another  American  firm  that  makes  type- 
writers abroad,  the  Underwood  Corp.,  re- 
ports that  its  plant  in  Britain  is  "bursting 
its  seams,  and  expansion  of  our  facilities 
there  is  under  consider atlon."  The  output 
of  this  factory  Is  sold  In  the  Xuropean 
market. 

Underwood  earlier  this  year  opened  a  new 
factory  In  Italy  that  turns  out  adding 
machines  and  may  produce  a  standard  type- 
writer for  the  VS.  market.  It  also  bought 
a  factory  In  Germany  that  make«  addressing 
machines. 

All  four  typewriter  firms  are  banking  on 
their  overseas  operations  to  keep  them  com- 
petitive— both  In  the  foreign  market  and  at 
home. 

OmcX   EQUIP  MXNT 

Many  American  firms  that  make  office 
equipment  are  busily  expanding  their  oper- 
ations In  Europe. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  has  plants 
in  Britain.  Germany,  Prance.  Switzerland, 
Sweden.  Brazil,  and  Japan  which  employ  a 
total  of  about  7,300. 

In  Holland.  Friden.  Inc..  of  San  Leandro. 
Calif.,  makes  calculators  and  billing  ma- 
chines, is  about  to  add  a  full  line  of  prod- 
ucts. Some  office-equipment  parts  made  in 
Holland  are  to  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  for  use  In  assembling  Friden  "s  do- 
mestic products.  The  company  estimates 
that  Its  labor  costs  abroad  are  about  one- 
third  of  U.S.  costs. 

The  BiuToughs  Corp.,  of  Detroit,  has  Just 
bought  a  plant  in  Prance,  where  It  will  em- 
ploy 600  people  In  the  manufacture  of  add- 
ing machines.  These  will  be  sold  only  in 
the  European  common  market  area,  accord- 
ing to  present  plans. 

Burroughs  officials  say  that  expansion  of 
the  company's  forelg^  operations  has  en- 
abled It  to  Increase  some  types  of  exports. 
If  Prance,  for  example,  can  buy  Burroughs- 
made  adding  machines  for  francs  instead  of 
dollars,  it  Is  able  to  order  for  dollar  pur- 
chase more  complex  machines,  such  as  large 
computers,  made  in  the  United  States. 

A  veteran  of  foreign  operations.  Interna- 
tional Biisiness  Machines,  has  25,850  em- 
ployees In  22  plants  in  18  countries.  Addi- 
tions to  plants  In  Germany.  Prance,  and 
Icaly  now  are  going  up.  A  large  new  fac- 
tory U  under  construction  in  Holland,  and 
others  are  being  built  In  Japan  and  Argen- 
tina. 

IBM's  overseas  branches  make  punchcard 
equipment,  computers,  and  electric  typewrit- 
ers. At  this  time,  none  of  the  products  or 
components  comes  Into  the  American  market 
as  an  import. 


a  few  months,  the  Minnesota  Mining 

^  Co..  of  St.  Paul,  will  begin 

„  recording  tapes  and  other  office  sup- 
In  a  new  plant  In  South  Africa.    Com- 
offlclals  also  are  looking  for  suitable 
In  Italy,  to  b\iUd  a  factory  with  an 
Investment  of  $750,000. 
Throughout  the  entire  Industry,  large  and 
companies    or    maneuvering    to    get 
overseas  and  to  share  in  the  suc- 
these  pioneers. 
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WATCHKS 


Japan,  the  average  wage  for  workers  In 
precision    industries — making    watches, 
cameras,   and  optical  instruments — 
a  month. 
Hamilton   Watch   Co.,    of    Lancaster, 
-ecently   signed   an    agreement    with   a 
lese    firm.      This    company,    borrowing 
Hamilton's    know-how,    will    make    quality 
for    sale    throughout    the    world, 
return.   Hamilton  gets  sole   distribution 
within  the  United  States. 
Japanese  manufacturer  hopes  to  reach 
oiitput  of  20,000  watches  a  month,  40  per- 
of  which  will  be  shipped  to  Hamilton 
sale    in    this   country.      This    comes    to 
watches  a  year.     The  remainder  will 
In  Japan,  southeast  Asia,  and  other 
foreign  markets. 

Ha  nllton  also  has  Just  purchased  a  fac- 

In  Switzerland,  where  movements  will 

for  Hamilton  watches.     The  Swiss 

in  addition  will  make  a  full  line 

to  be  marketed  under   another 

It  employs  about  250. 

Another  American  firm,  the  IHgin  National 

Co..  leases  a  small  factory  in  Swltzer- 

for  the  manufacture  and  assembly  of 

movements.    This  venture  will  permit 

to    Import    some    components    of    its 

at  lower  prices  than  previously. 
U.S.  Time  Corp.,  another  big  manu- 
has  taken  over  two  German  firms 
between     them,     make     1.2     million 
movements  a  year.     U.S.  Time  plants 
England,  and  Prance  now  em- 
total  of  3,700.    All  movements  fc»'  the 
s   low-priced   watches  sold   In   the 
States,    however,    are    made    in    ths 
United  States. 

major    watchmakers    in    the    United 
whether  or  not  they  have  manufac- 
facUlties   abroad,  depend  heavily  on 
purchased  In  Switzerland,  where 
averake  wage  rates  of  60  cents  an  hour  are 
abouf  one-fourth  the  U.S.  rate. 
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SEWINC  MACHINZS 

958,  Americans  purchased  from  Britain 

million  worth  of  sewing  machines — most 

th  sm  made  by  a  subsidiary  of  the  Singer 

Manufacturing  Co.     Singer  Is  the  only  large 

of    sewing    machines    left    in    the 

States. 

priced  machine,  called  the  Spartan, 
bel^g  made  by  Singer  In  Scotland  to  sell 
50  in  the  United  States.     It  was  In- 
troduted  about  a  year  ago  to  compete  with 
-made    machines,    mostly    Japanese, 
sell  for  as  low  as  $49  50.     The  British 
mach  ne  Is  made  by  labor  th.it  is  paid  about 
hour, 
fer  has  had  plants  in  Britain.  Germany, 
ind  Prance  for  many  years.    The  com- 
is  now  constructing  a  plant  in  Turkey, 
starting  manufacturing  in  Australia 
llexico.     It  also  has  a  part  interest  in 
In  Japan,  but  the  machines  made 
are  not  sent  to  this  country  for  sale, 
has  "quite  definitely  cut  back  man- 
ufacturing activities  in  the  United  States," 
moetly    of   Its   cheaper   models,   a    company 
said.    No  plants  have  been  closed, 
employment  Is  down — a  trend  the  corn- 
attributes    to    Increased    automation. 
In    the    number   of    models,    and 
use  of  common  parts. 


company 


Since  1940,  employment  at  Slnger^s  largest 
American  plant,  at  Ellzabethpcxt,  N.J.,  has 
dropped  from  9,000  to  less  than  6,000. 

AUTOS 

Alongside  a  highway  that  links  Melbourne 
and  Sydney,  In  Australia,  a  $26  million  auto- 
motive plant  Is  rising.  The  name  on  the 
building  Is  Ford.  When  construction  Is  com- 
pleted, this  Australian  subsidiary  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  will  employ  2.750  workers, 
will  turn  out  200  vehicles  a  day. 

This  Is  but  one  example  of  how  American 
automakers — hit  by  falling  exports — are  In- 
creasing production  abroad  to  keep  sales  and 
profits  up. 

Ford  also  plana  to  make  trucks  In  Argen- 
tina. Cost  of  a  new  plant  to  be  built  soon 
in  Buenos  Aires  Is  estimated  at  $15  million. 
It  will  employ  1,200  workers. 

Sao  Jos*.  In  Brazil,  a  new  General  Motors 
truck  plant  is  nearing  completion.  The  aver- 
age number  of  persons  employed  by  GM's 
oversea  division  increased  from  97,000  In 
1957  to  107.000  in  1958.  The  company's  net 
investment  outside  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  $30.5 
million. 

Chrysler  Corp.  last  year  bought  a  aS-per- 
cent  Interest  In  Slmca,  a  French  auto  man- 
ufacturer, and  plans  to  Increase  Its  hold- 
ings. Recently,  Chrysler  announced  that  It 
Is  studying  a  plan  for  making  auto  parts 
In  Mexico.  Later,  It  hopes  to  produce  12,000 
Slmca  and  Chrysler-line  cars  a  year  there. 

At  the  same  time.  Detroit's  Big  Three  have 
raised  their  slghU  on  the  share  of  the  Amer- 
ican market  set  aside  for  the  cars  they  make 
overseas. 

General  Motors,  with  two  entries,  plans  to 
Import  40,000  of  Its  German-made  Opels  and 
24,000  British-made  Vauxhalls  this  year. 
In  1958.  combined  sales  of  the  two  cars  in 
this  country  totaled  Just  under  33,000. 

Fords  goal  is  44,000  sales  of  Its  EnglUh 
Fords  and  German-made  Taunua  cars  In 
the  United  States  this  year— an  Increase  of 
about  2,000  over  1968. 

Chrysler,  a  late  starter  in  the  import  busi- 
ness, 8hlpf)ed  about  12,800  Slmcas  to  this 
country  from  September  tlu-ough  December 
last  year.  It  is  aiming  for  50,000  sales  this 
year 

A  glance  at  comparative  wages  of  auto 
workers  here  and  abroad  shows  the  competi- 
tive advantage  of  manufacturing  in  Europe. 
In  Britain,  the  average  hourly  pay  in  the 
auto  industry  is  $1.28.  In  Germany,  It  is  09 
cents;  in  Prance,  a  lltUe  higher.    The  average 

American  auto  worker  is  p>aid  $2.66  an  hour 

plus  fringe  benefits. 

TIKES 

The  boom  in  foreign -car  sales  Is  a  major 
factor  In  the  expansion  plans  of  American 
rubber  companies  with  oversea  operations. 
Many  of  these  cars  are  equipped  with  small- 
diameter  tires  made  by  U.S.  firms  abroad. 
and  tire  Imports  are  growing  as  the  need  for 
replacements  arises   in   this  country. 

One  of  the  companies  that  exports  tires 
to  the  United  States  Is  the  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co ,  which  has  plants  in  18  foreign 
countries,  including  Canada.  Its  principal 
products  are  Ures  and  tubes,  plus  some 
plastics  and  tiles. 

The  B.  P.  Goodrich  Co.  has  new  plants 
under  construction  or  planned  in  Brazil, 
Australia,  and  Iran.  A  synthetic-rubber  fac- 
tory in  Holland  U  scheduled  to  get  into  pro- 
duction this  summer. 

More  than  $18  million  is  Iselng  poured  Into 
a  building  and  expansion  program  overseas 
by  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Major 
areas  for  this  expansion  are  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Venezuela.  India.  Portugal,  and  Ger- 
many. All  told.  Firestone  has  16,000  factory 
employees  in  17  countries  abroad. 

The  US.  Rubber  Co.  recently  acquired  a 
majority  interest  In  one  of  the  largest  rubber 
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companies  in  Germany.  It  also  has  manu- 
facturing facilities  in  Belgium  and  Prance  to 
feed  Europje's  growing  demand  for  tires. 

One  of  the  biggest  new  plants  in  Prance — 
costing  $7  million — Is  to  be  built  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rubber  Co.  This  firm  al- 
ready is  making  tires  and  tubes  in  29  for- 
eign countries. 

In  all,  these  investments  by  American  rub- 
ber companie.s  are  helping  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  many  lands. 

rooD 

The  largest  single  manufacturing  plant 
ever  built  In  Britain  at  one  time  was  opened 
this  spring  by  an  American  firm — the  H  J 
Heinz  Co  It  is  one  of  several  Heinz  facili- 
ties in  Britain  that  employ  more  than  7.500 
workers  to  turn  out  a  full  line  of  the  com- 
pany's famous  57  varieties  of  food 

The  largest  food-processing  plant  in  Au.~- 
tralla  also  is  a  Heinz  plant  It  was  opened 
in  1955 

In  Holland.  Heinz  purchased  a  Dutch  com- 
pany a  year  ago  and  recently  started  ship- 
ping food  from  there  under  the  Heinz  label 
It  Is  Investigating  the  (xx^sl  bill  ties  of  open- 
ing other  plants  in  Europe  and  South  Amer- 
ica 

The  president  of  the  B<irden  Co  is  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Europe  this  svimmer  to  lo<jk 
for  areas  in  which  to  expand  Borden  al- 
ready is  producing  dried  milk  in  Holland  and 
Denmark. 

Borden  has  cut  down  the  volume  ol  US 
production  for  export  It  closed  two  plants 
in  this  country  because  dried  milk  couldn't 
t>e  produced  at  a  price  low  enough  to  export 
at  a  profit. 

These  are  but  two  of  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican firms  that  are  expanding  their  food- 
processing  operations  throughout  the  world 

DRUGS 

In  at  least  one  field,  that  of  pharmaceu- 
tical products,-  expansion  of  oversea  opera- 
tions has  been  a  boon  to  related  areas  of 
US  industry  The  demand  for  basic  ma- 
terials produced  in  this  country  and  shipped 
to  foreign  plants  for  processing  has  resulted 
in  Increased  production  at  home. 

Typical  of  the  growth  of  American  phar- 
maceutical firms  abroad  is  the  experience 
of  Parke.  Davis  &  Co  .  of  Detroit  Tins  com- 
pany is  rapidly  expanding  Its  manufactur- 
ing and  distributing  facilities  in  foreign 
countries  because  of  the  high  cost  of  ex- 
ports. Its  president.  Harry  J.  Loynd.  said 
recently. 

"We  can't  comjiete  in  foreign  trade  as 
long  as  our  hourly  wages  continue  to  grow." 
he  said  Mr.  Loynd  cited  wages  In  Germany, 
for  example,  as  being  only  one-fourth  of 
those  in  the  United  States. 

Parke.  Davis  has  built  or  has  under  con- 
struction new  plants  in  Belgium.  Italy. 
Spain.  South  Africa.  Australia,  Puerto  Rico. 
Brazil.  Colombia.  Argentina,  and  Chile  Its 
British  plant  has  been  in  operation  since  be- 
fore 1900.  and  now  employs  more  than  1.500 
people. 

All  told,  the  firm  has  close  to  5.000  foreign 
employees,  exclusive  of  Canada. 

Johnson  &  Johnson,  of  New  Brunswick. 
N  J  .  In  making  Its  baby  products  and  health 
and  hospitalization  specialties  in  20  coun- 
tries, employs  about  6.500  in  its  oversea 
operations.  The  company  has  no  plan  to 
manufacture  abroad  especially  for  the  US. 
market,  although  this  Is  being  done  to  a 
minor  degree  with  specialized  products. 

The  largest  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
manufacturing  plant  under  private  owner- 
ship in  India  is  owned  by  Merck,  Sharp  & 
Dohme.  of  Rahway,  N.J.  Other  units  In  Hol- 
land, Britain,  and  Australia  are  lieing  ex- 
panded. The  company  reports  no  drop  in 
emplojrment  at  its  home  factories — Just  In- 
creased consumption  abroad.  Its  plan  is  to 
export  from  the  United  States  only  basic 
chemicals  for  processing. 


Bristol-Myers  has  Just  bought  a  German 
firm,  and  plans  to  build  a  new  plant  that  will 
employ  250  people  In  the  manufacture  of 
toothpaste,  hair  tonics,  shaving  cream,  and 
other  products.  It  has  other  operations  in 
Britain,  Latin  America,  South  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  Philippines,  at  one  of  the  three  over- 
sea plants  owned  and  operated  by  the  Vlck 
Chemical  Co..  the  wage  scale — based  on  the 
ofTicial  rate  of  exchange — is  around  $3.62 
a   day. 

Labor  costs  in  that  range  provide  one  of 
the  big  attractions  to  U.S.  firms  that  are 
looking  abroad  as  part  of  their  expansion 
plans. 

FARM    EQUIPMENT 

From  the  hold  of  a  ship  docked  at  Jackson- 
ville. Fla..  a  few  weeks  ago.  workers  unloaded 
a  shipment  of  tractors.  They  looked  Just  like 
tractors  you  might  see  coming  off  an  Ameri- 
can assembly  line — but  there  was  this  differ- 
ence'  All  were  made  in  a  British  plant  of  the 
International  Harvester  Co..  and  were  im- 
{xjrted  for  sale  in  the  Southeastern  States 
at  "bargain"  prices. 

International  Harvester  plans  to  import  at 
least  300  of  these  diesel-powered  tractors  this 
years  a.s  an  experiment.  If  they  prove  pop- 
ular, volume  will  be  increased.  They  sell 
for  about  $2,800.  Company  officials  estimate 
th.'it  they  would  cost  $550  more  If  made  here. 

Imernational  Harvester,  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  farm  equipment,  is  not 
alone  in  entering  the  US  market  with  its 
foreign-made  products. 

The  Ford  Motor  Go's  tractor  division  is 
Importing  two  models  of  dlesel  tractors  made 
In  Its  British  factories.  In  the  last  few 
years,  $28  million  worth  of  one  of  these 
models  was  sold  in  this  country. 

J  I  Case  Co.,  a  big  manufacturer  in  Racine, 
Wis  .  has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in 
a  French  company  that  makes  tractors  and 
other  farm  equipment  Case  has  not  an- 
nounced plans  to  imp>ort  any  of  the  French 
pr^xluctlon.  but  its  president.  Marc  B.  Rojt- 
man.  said  recently:  "There's  a  strong  f>06Si- 
bility  we'll  import  a  small  diesel  tractor." 

The  company  plans  to  turn  over  some  of 
itjs  designs  to  the  French  firm  and  ultimately 
t<)  bring  out  a  full  line  of  Case  products  over- 
seas 

Deere  &  Co..  of  Moline.  111.,  has  an  85-per- 
cent interest  in  a  plant  In  Germany  that 
turns  out  tractors,  combines,  and  other  farm 
equipment  Deere  has  built  a  plant  In 
Mexico,  and  is  putting  up  another  in  Argen- 
tina. 

AUis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co..  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  a  plant  in  Britain  and  recently 
purchased  others  in  Australia  and  Mexico. 

A  look  at  wage  rates  here  and  abroad,  how- 
ever, shows  why  many  businessmen  think 
Imports  of  firm  equipment  made  in  oversea 
plants  of  U.S. -owned  firms  may  Increase. 

International  Harvester  pays  about  80 
cents  an  hour  in  Britain  and  a  little  more 
than  70  cents  an  hour  in  Germany  and 
France  The  average  wage  for  its  hourly  em- 
ployees in  the  United  States  is  $2.59. 

MACHINE  TOOLS 

Here  is  what  an  official  of  the  Ex-Cell-O 
Corp  ,  of  Detroit,  a  machine  toolmaker,  says 
about  the  export -imp>ort  situation: 

"We  feel  we  are  being  priced  out  of  the 
world  market,  and  the  only  way  to  stay  In 
business  is  to  make  your  product  overseas. 
Formerly,  25  percent  of  American-made  ma- 
chine tools  went  into  the  export  market. 
Now  the  flow  is  the  other  way.  We  are  faced 
with  the  competition  of  Imports." 

As  a  result.  Ex-Cell-O  has  bought  plants 
in  Britain  and  Germany  and  Is  planning  ex- 
pansion to  other  countries — p>erhaps  to 
India. 

German  labor  costs  are  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  those  In  Detroit.  In  England,  the 
company  finds  skilled  labor  available  at  less 
than   $1    an    hour.     Products   made   In   the 


oversea  plants  are  grinders,  gearmaklng  ma- 
chines, and  a  broad  range  of  o'.her  tools, 
including  lathes,  which  Ex-Cell-O  doesn't 
make  In  its  American  plants. 

Ex-Cell-O's  domestic  employment  is  down 
from  10.000  a  couple  of  years  ago  to  6.750 
now.  The  firm  is  not  bringing  its  foreign- 
made  products  back  to  the  United  States, 
but  a  company  spokesman  says:  "We  have 
no  qualms  about  doing  so,  and  It  may  come 
In  the  future." 

HEAVY    MACHINERY 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
employs  800  people  in  a  new  plant  it  opened 
2  years  ago  in  Britain,  where  It  first  started 
operations  In  1934.  A  smaller  plant  now  Is 
under  construction  in  Germany. 

Goss  has  not  tried  to  sell  any  of  its  British- 
made  printing  presses  In  the  United  States 
because  of  a  backlog  of  demand  for  Its  prod- 
ucts in  Europe. 

Comparative  labor  costs  are  80  cents  an 
hour  in  Britain,  as  against  $2.72  an  hour  In 
Chicago. 

The  British  subsidiary  "could  undersell  us 
by  25  percent  any  day  In  the  U.S.  market." 
says  Robert  C.  Corlett.  the  firm's  president 

Within  the  last  5  years  the  Hyster  Co.,  of 
Portland.  Oreg.,  has  opened  new  plants  in 
Britain.  Holland,  and  Brazil.  The  company 
makes  forklift  truclcs,  yard  cranes,  and  lum- 
ber carriers,  as  well  as  construction  equip- 
ment. 

OTHER    PRODUCTS 

In  Just  about  every  field  of  manufacturing, 
company  officials  are  signing  new  agree- 
ments, arranging  for  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  oversea  facilities.     Some  examples: 

The  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Co 
has  wrapped  up  a  50-50  ownership  deal  with 
a  Japanese  firm  which  employs  close  to  13,000 
workers.  It  will  make  Industrial  instru- 
ments, valves,  and  heating  controls. 

AtKJUt  a  year  ago,  Outboard  Marine  Inter- 
national bought  a  newly  built  plant  in  Bel- 
glum,  where  it  assembles  Evlnrude  and 
Johnson  outboard  motors  of  the  small  sizes 
{xjpular  in  Europe.  The  present  invest- 
ment of  $2.6  million  will  be  Increased  by  a 
million-dollar  program  of  expansion  this 
year. 

The  Otis  Elevator  Co..  with  a  number  of 
ovesea  plants,  has  a  policy  of  Importing 
some  ol  the  more  complicated  components 
of  elevators  which,  in  its  U.S.  plants,  result 
In  high  labor  costs.  Despite  Import  duties, 
these  parts  are  less  expensive  than  if  made 
here. 

In  Europe.  Otis  figures  its  manufacturing 
costs  are  two-thirds  raw  material  and  one- 
third  labor;  In  the  United  States,  it's  the 
reverse. 

Yale  &  Towne  has  metal-products  plants 
in  Britain  and  Germany  and  two  licensees 
In  Prance  that  manufacture  its  locks,  hard- 
ware, and  materials-handling  equipment  It 
plans   to  open    another   plant   in   Brazil. 

Eversharp,  Inc.,  recently  announced  plans 
to  Import  razor  blades  from  a  newly  pur- 
chased plant  in  Sweden. 

The  Johns-Manville  Corp.  has  working 
agreements  with  13  companies  in  10  Euro- 
pean countries  to  manufacture  6  of  its  ma- 
jor products.  In  addition.  It  Is  opening  two 
new  plants  In  Italy  to  make  fioor  tiles  and 
heat-resistant  materials,  Johns-ManvlUe 
also  is  currently  Investing  several  million 
dollars  In  existing  plant  facilities  in  Latin 
America,  an<J  has  acquired  a  majority  in- 
terest In  a  Mexican  factory  that  will  turn 
out  packing  materials. 

Du  Pont  has  under  construction  in  Eu- 
rope 3  new  plants  that  will  employ  about 
1,000.  The  factories — In  Holland,  Belgium, 
and  Northern  Ireland — will  produce  fibers, 
paints,  and  synthetic  rubber  for  the  Euro- 
pean market. 

An  example  of  the  growing  Importance  of 
foreign  production  is  provided  by  the  Wor- 
thlngton    Corp..    of    Harrison.    N.J..    which 
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makes  pumpa.  compreosore,  and  otber  In- 
diistrlal  equipment  In  11  countries.  Wor- 
tbington  U  about  to  open  a  new  plant  In 
Italy,  and  Is  contemplating  expanslOD  In 
Soutn  America. 

Although  Worthlngton'B  sales  abroad  rep- 
resent about  one-fourth  of  Ita  total  business. 
60  percent  of  those  sales  are  based  on  pro- 
duction overseas.  Only  40  percent  repre- 
sents exports  from  this  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ex- 
tremely significant  and  interesting  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  May  11,  1960.  This  article  sets  forth 
the  advantages  of  U5.  firms  in  investing 
abroad.  The  article  is  headed  "Export- 
ing Capital — Yankee  Firms  Channel  Ris- 
ing Share  of  Funds  Into  Factories 
Abroad — They're  Lured  by  Increasing 
Dranand,  Less  Competition,  High  Invest- 
ment Return — Fewer  New  Jobs  in  the 
United  States." 

I  shall  discuss  the  article  in  a  moment. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  from  an 
article  entitled  "Swiss  Tax  Advantages 
Help  Attract  100  U.S.  Firms  in  18 
Months,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  27,  1960.  It  quotes  Mr. 
David  H.  Conklin,  chairman  of  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  International,  who  gives 
reasons  why  this  company  has  estab- 
lished operations  in  Switzerland.  After 
quoting  Mr.  Conklin,  the  writer  of  the 
article  continues: 

There  is  an  even  better  reason,  says  David 
L.  Martlneau,  a  retired  admiral  who  Is  AMF 
overseas'  administrative  vice  president: 

"Por  a  dynamic,  expanding  ccMtnpany  like 
ours  there  is  a  definite  tax  advantage  in 
having  OUT  headquarters  In  Switzerland." 

U.S.  tax  laws,  he  explains,  permit  the  de- 
ferral of  taxes  on  income  of  foreign  subsidi- 
aries untU  the  money  is  finally  remitted  to 
the  States.  Thus  oversea  {x-oflts  can  be  re- 
invested in  foreign  operations  without  pay- 
ing the  52  percent  corporate  profit  tax. 

In  other  words,  without  paying  any  tax 
at  all.  Of  course,  the  deferral  of  the  tax 
on  earnings  until  such  time  as  they  may 
be  reported  to  the  United  States  is  not 
the  same  as  the  proposal  set  forth  in 
the  pending  bill.  But  this  article  cer- 
tainly states  the  case  rather  explicitly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does,  indeed;  and 
it  is  another  example  of  the  great  tax 
advantage  which  these  investments 
abroad  already  have. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hand  the  article  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  for  his  use. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize  how 
rapidly  such  foreign  Investments  are  in- 
creasing and  developing.  The  reason  I 
introduced  my  joint  resolution  last  year 
was  that  although  I  think  this  develop- 
ment is  a  very  healthy  and  splendid  one, 
yet  certainly  we  should  be  alert  to  the 
damage  it  can  do  unless  it  is  handled  in  a 
fair  and  just  manner. 

I  read  now  from  the  article  published 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

A  look  at  a  few  Commerce  Department 
statistics  discloses  Just  how  sharply  U.S. 
private  investments  in  physical  facilities 
abroad  have  risen.  As  shown  by  this  chart. 
Americans    at   the    end    of    1950    owned    $29 


billkin  In  such  assets,  up  from  less  than  912 
blUlc  n  a  decade  ago,  according  to  the  Oovem- 
meni. 

T&ink  of  that,  Mr.  President.    An  in- 
crea^eof  approximately  150  percent  in 
investments  in  less  than  10  years, 
ead  further  from  the  article  In  the 
Street  Journal : 
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President,  the  real  eye  opener  as 
to  \*ho  will  benefit  from  this  bill,  and 
f ron  1  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  provided  a 
litth  later  in  the  article,  when  it  is 
stat<id 

Pel  haps  the  most  startling  statistics  are  to 
be  fc  und  in  the  future  plans  of  key  U.S.  cor- 
poral ions  as  disclosed  in  a  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal s  irvey. 

OVEXSEA    OtrrLATS 

Of 


the  $79  million  currently  committed  for 
ion   and   niodemlzatlon    by   Goodyear 
k  Rubber  Co..  nearly  half  will  be  spent 
outside  the  United  States.     Oeneral  Motors 
spend  $200  million  to   expand   oversea 
aubsldarles  in  future  months.     No  program 
jeen  announced  for  this  country,   but 
.  s  total  capital  outlay  In  1959  came  to 
I  million,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
;lant  automaker   has    any   plans    for   n 
■  domestic  expansion. 
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In  short,  that  means  that  most  of  the 
General  Motors  expansion  will  be  over- 
seas 

I   -ead  further  from  the  article: 

Gillette  Co.  spokesman  says  that  his 
com;  any  will  spend  about  half  of  its  $8  mil- 
lion to  $8  mUllon  I960  capital  budget  over- 
seas.    Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. — 
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1958,  U.S.  producers  spent   17  percent 
total  capital  outlays  overseas. 


incidentally,  3  years  ago  its  in- 
overseas  were  negligible — 


25  to  30  percent  of  the  $120  million 

pifns  to  spend  in  the  next  14  months  to 

foreign  plants  and  equipment.  Three 

ago,   Firestone's   foreign   expenditures 

negligible."  according  to  Raymond  C. 

,  president. 

Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.   will 

$20   million    outside    of    the    United 

this  year.    Its  total  1960  capital  budg- 

only   $25   million.     Kaiser   Aluminum 

the  foreign  field  Just  18  months  ago 

now    has    ventures    in    India,    England. 
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Aid  so  the  story  goes  in  regard  to  the 
inveiitments  overseas  by  the  large  cor- 
porajtions. 

article  shows  why  the  advantage 

particular  bill — as  the  Senator 

Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  said  so  well 

and  he  produced  documenta- 

in  support  of  his  statement — Will 

a  very  few  large  companies. 

tead  further  from  the  article: 
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Su  -prlsingly. 


quite   a   few    big    domestic 
now  get  half  or  even  more  of  their 
earnlkigs  from  overseas  operations. 

Gillette  Co.'s  combined  U.S.  and  Canadian 
were    exceeded    in    2    of    the    last    3 
by  earnings  from  other  nations.    Crane 
e  Chicago  plumbing  equipment  man- 
ufacturer, has  received  'most  of  its  earnings  ' 
years   from    overseas    operations. 
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according  to  Thomas  Mellon  E\-ans,  Its  chair- 
man. Drugmakers  Chas.  Pfizer  h,  Co..  Inc.. 
and  Sobering  Corp.  both  received  mors  than 
40  percent  of  their  earnings  last  year  from 
foreign  operations. 

Consider  Colgate-Palmolive  Co.,  a  maker 
of  soap,  detergents,  and  toiletries.  In  1969, 
its  foreign  sales  totaled  $296  mlUlon.  up 
$33  7  million  from  1958.  Domestic  sales 
were  $286  million,  up  only  $14.2  million 
from  1958.  Colgate's  1959  foreign  eamlngH 
amounted  to  $16  million,  and  domestic  earn- 
ings to  $9  million.  Furthermore,  the  com- 
pany's higher  foreign  sales  and  earnings 
were  achieved  on  a  vastly  lower  investment 

Obviously,  its  rate  of  return  from  its 
operations  overseas  was  much  greater 
than  its  rate  of  return  from  its  opera- 
tions in  the  United  States. 

Then  the  article  states: 

Domestic  net  assets  at  the  end  of  1950 
stood  at  $148  million,  foreign  net  assets  at 
$76  mUllon.  Colgate's  1966  results  represent 
a  sharp  change  from  1950,  when  the  company 
had  domestic  sales  of  $212  million  and  earn- 
ings of  $14  million,  compared  with  foreign 
sales  of  $100  million  and  earnings  of  $7  mil- 
lion. Note  that  U.S.  profits  actually  declined 
between  1950  and  1950. 

EAUriMGB  PLOWED  BACK 

Incidentally,  of  Colgate's  $16  million  earn- 
ings from  foreign  operations  last  year,  $9  5 
million  was  received  In  dividends  by  the 
parent  company  and  $6.9  million  was  plowed 
back    into   overseas   expansion   programs. 

McKlnsey  &  Co..  a  New  York  management 
consultant  firm,  says  it  found  In  a  survey  of 
40  U.S.  companies  with  international  opera- 
tions that  95  percent  of  them  had  percentage 
returns  on  their  foreign  Investment  equal  to 
or  higher  than  those  on  their  domestic  in- 
vestments. Moreover,  in  one- third  of  the 
cases,  it  was  discovered  that  foreign  opera- 
tions had  a  percentage  return  more  than 
double  that  on  investments  within  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  the  course  of 
equity  very  simple  and  clear?  The  for- 
eign Investments  which  are  yielding  far 
larger  returns,  have  a  clear  tax  advan- 
tage, as  compered  with  the  taxes  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  on  such  earnings 
if  they  were  made  in  the  United  States. 
And  the  pending  measure  proposes  to  in- 
crease that  advantage. 

I  read  further  from  the  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

Manufacturers  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
risks  are  usually  higher  in  foreign  countries, 
too:  there  Is  always  the  possibility,  they  say. 
the  fuclUties  will  be  expropriated  by  a  gov- 
ernment suddenly  turned  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States  or  by  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, as  in  Cuba. 

There  are.  however,  safeguards  against 
such  losses.  For  new  American  investments 
in  friendly  foreign  lands  the  US.  Govern- 
ment offers  guarantees  covering  the  following 
risks;  Loss  through  expropriation  or  confis- 
cation; loss  from  damage  to  physical  assets 
caused  by  war;  and  loss  through  inability  to 
convert  foreign  currency  receipt  into  dollars 
Cobt  of  those  guarantees  generally  is  one- 
half  of  1  percent  per  annum  of  the  amount 
of  the  guaranty  coverage  for  each  of  the 
three  types  of  guarantees.  Guarantee  con- 
tracts may  be  written  for  a  maximum  of  20 
years. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the 
article,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  clear  that. 
first,  these  firms  are  making  tremen- 
dously large  profits.  The  incentive  ob- 
viously exists;  and  their  foreign  invest- 
ments are  growing  very  rapidly.  Such 
investments  are  being  made  by  the  large, 
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powerful,  well-entrenched  corporations. 
There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
any  change  made  now  in  the  tax  law 
should  be  one  of  equity,  not  one  to  ex- 
pand an  existing  tax  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  fr(Hn  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11,  1960) 
ExPORTiKO  CAPrrAL — Yakkee  PntMS  Channel 
Rising  Shake  of  Funds  Into  Factokies 
Abkoao — Thxt'kb  Lukxo  bt  Inckeasinq  De- 
mand, Less  CoMprrmoN,  High  Investment 
Rbtukn — Fewek  New  Jobs  in  the  United 
States 

(By  George  MeUocui) 
On  a  dusty  plain  near  Sao  Jose  doe 
Campos,  BraslI,  a  huge  new  truck  plant, 
completed  last  year,  Is  providing  some  1.300 
new  industrial  Jobs.  In  the  rolling  desert 
near  Tehran,  a  tire  plant,  now  under  ocm- 
structlon,  is  expected  to  give  Iranians  a  sim- 
ilar eoonoxnlc  lift.  Outside  Londonderry,  a 
town  la  northern  Ireland,  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant  now  going  up  also  promises  Increased 
employment  oppcHTtunlUes. 

All  thsss  far-flung  enterprises  are  expan- 
sion project  o(  American  companies;  Gen- 
eral Motors  In  Brazil,  B.  P.  Goodrich  in  Iran 
and  Era  Pont  In  Ireland.  Private  Yankee  dol- 
lars are  aiding  the  econoinlee  of  many  other 
countries  as  well,  as  more  U.S.  corporations 
allot  increasing  shares  of  their  capital  out- 
lays to  foreign  Instead  of  domestic  opera- 
tions. 

The  trend  toward  larger  U.S.  business  out- 
lays overseas  Is  bound  to  continue  and  per- 
haps accelerate,  most  authorities  agree.  An 
official  at  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York  asserts  that  his  bank  receives  five  in- 
quiries about  foreign  operations  today  for 
every  one  ^  got  6  years  ago.  Already,  the 
trend  Is  having  some  far-reaching  effects. 

For  one  thing,  the  rise  In  business  spend- 
ing abroad  and  an  accompanying  decline  in 
earnings  brought  back  to  this  country  from 
foreign  investments  are  blamed  in  part  for 
this  Nation's  1958  and  1959  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits — the  excess  of  money  flowing 
out  of  the  country  over  money  coming  In. 
Most  economists  declare  large  deficits  cannot 
continue  for  long  without  weakening  the 
U.S.  dollar  by  further  cutting  our  gold  re- 
serves. Furthermore,  as  U.S.  Industry  directs 
a  rising  proportion  of  Its  cai^tal  spending 
to  sites  overseas,  It  is  probable  that  Job  op- 
portunities in  this  country  will  not  rise  as 
sharply  as  in  other  periods  of  high  capital 
spending.  Finally.  XSS.  producers  of  manu- 
facturing equipment,  such  as  machine  tools, 
are  for  the  most  part  enjoying  no  boom  at  a 
time  when  capital  spending  is  supposed  to 
be  heading  for  a  record  high.  It  1*  likely 
that  the  increasing  proportion  of  expendi- 
ture overseas  is  a  significant  factor. 

rAVORABLX    ASi>KCTS 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  favor- 
able aspects  to  the  trend.  Whereas  the  pro- 
ductive capacities  of  many  industries  In  the 
United  States  are  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  current  domestic  demand,  fast-develop- 
ing foreign  markets  offer  new  avenues  for  ex- 
pansion and  hoped-for  higher  earnings  for 
American  business.  Economists  note  that 
although  American  business'  return  on  its 
foreign  Investments  was  down  slightly  in  the 
last  2  years,  it  still  was  almost  twice  as  much 
as  new  foreign  outlays. 

Moreover,  these  authorities  say,  foreign 
eiu-nlngs  brought  back  to  this  country  are 
off  at  tills  time  only  because  more  profits  are 
being  used.  In  countries  where  they  are 
earned,     for     expansion     programs     there. 
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Eventually  earnings  from  these  new  Invest- 
ments wlU  show  up,  perhaps  leading  to  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  payments,  this 
reasoning  goes.  Politically,  first-hand  ob- 
servers say,  U.S.  businessmen  are  winning 
friends  for  this  Nation's  brand  o(  democracy 
through  their  efforts — and  capital — overseas. 

A  look  at  a  few  Commerce  Department 
statistics  discloses  Just  how  sharply  U.S.  pri- 
vate Investments  in  physical  facilities 
abroad  have  risen.  As  shown  by  this  chart, 
Americans  at  the  end  of  1969  owned  $29 
billion  in  such  assets,  up  from  leas  than  $12 
billion  a  decade  ago,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  1958,  UJ3.  producers  spent  17 
percent  of  their  total  capital  outlays  over- 
seas, compared  with  15  percent  in  1957,  a 
record  year  for  dollar  outlays  by  American 
firms  both  here  and  overseas.  It  is  prob- 
able that  this  proportion  continued  to  In- 
crease in  1969,  but  a  figure  is  not  yet  avail- 
able. 

New  U.S.  private  Investments  overseas 
totaled  $1.2  bilUon  in  1959,  up  from  $1.1 
billion  in  1958.  To  calculate  the  total  1959 
American  private  outlay  overseas,  the 
amounts  earned  by  U.S.  business  abroful  and 
reinvested  there  must  be  added.  The 
amount  reinvested  came  to  $755  mUlion  in 
10o8;  a  final  figure  for  1959  has  not  been 
announced  but  a  Government  spokesman 
says  it  "probably  rose"  from  the  1958  level. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  statistics  are  to 
be  found  in  the  future  plans  of  key  U.S.  cor- 
porations as  disclosed  in  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  survey. 

OVXaSEAS   OTTtTATS 

Of  the  $79  million  c\irrently  committed 
for  expansion  and  modernization  by  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  nearly  half  will  be 
spent  outside  the  United  States.  General 
Motors  will  spend  $200  mUllon  to  expand 
overseas  subsidiaries  In  future  months.  No 
program  has  been  announced  for  tills  coun- 
try, but  Oeneral  Motor's  total  capital  out- 
lay In  1959  came  to  $320  million  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  tiie  giant  automaker 
has  any  plans  for  a  major  domestic  expan- 
sion. A  Gillette  Co.  spokesman  says  his 
company  will  spend  about  half  of  its  $6 
million  to  $8  million  1960  capital  budget 
overseas.  Firestone  Tire  *  Rubber  Co.  ex- 
pecU  25  to  30  percent  of  the  $120  mlUicm  it 
plans  to  spend  in  the  next  14  months  to  go 
into  foreign  plants  and  equipment.  Three 
years  ago,  Firestone's  foreign  expenditures 
were  "negligible"  according  to  Raymond  C. 
Firestone,  iwesident. 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.  will 
spend  $20  million  outside  of  the  United 
States  this  year.  Its  total  1960  capital  budget 
is  only  $25  million.  Kaiser  Aluminum  en- 
tered the  foreign  field  Just  18  months  ago 
but  now  has  ventures  in  India,  England,  Ar- 
gentina, Spain,  and  France.  Of  the  $60  mil- 
lion that  drugmaker  Parke,  Davis  &  Co. 
plans  to  spend  in  the  next  5  years,  more 
than  half  will  go  outside  this  country,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  J.  Loynd,  president.  B.  F. 
Goodrich  has  marked  25  to  30  |>ercent  of 
Its  $50  million  1960  capital  budget  for  fa- 
cilities outside  the  United  States.  Less  than 
10  percent  of  the  $190  million  Goodrich  spent 
In  the  last  5  years  went  overseas.  National 
Biscuit  Co.  says  the  bulk  of  the  $11  million 
it  will  spend  this  year  will  go  into  additions 
to  its  plants  in  Canada  and  England.  And 
American  Brake  Shoe  Co..  which  had  no 
overseas  outlays  as  recently  as  1957,  says 
it  will  spend  20  percent  of  its  1960  capital 
budget  of  $12  million  overseas. 

Why  the  surge  of  interest  in  overseas  mar- 
kets? One  reason  is  that  these  markets  are 
suddenly  coming  to  life.  Tire  companies, 
for  instance  find  that  less  developed  lands 
such  as  Iran  now  are  in  need  of  tires  tea 
Increasing  numbers  of  vehicles.  P.  E.  H. 
Leroy,  vice  chairman  of  Goodyear,  notes  that 
per  capita  consumption  of  rubber   outside 


the  United  States  Is  only  1  ^  pounds  on  aver- 
age, compared  witb  20  pounds  in  the  United 
States.  "The  U.S.  market  may  or  may  not 
slow  down,"  he  adds,  "but  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  18  to  IS  pounds  per  capita  to  go 
Just  to  catch  up  and  that  is  the  best  Indica- 
tion of  where  the  future  expansion  must  lie." 

UVINO   STANIMBIW    EISX 

WUllam  B.  ICurphy,  president  of  Campbell 
Soup  Co.  says  the  entire  non-Ccxnmunlst 
world  "is  going  middle  class,"  and  demand- 
ing "convenience"  foods  (easy  to  prepare) 
of  the  type  that  have  caught  on  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result.  Campbell  vnil  quadruple 
the  capacity  of  its  plant  in  England  and^ 
double  the  capcMSity  of  its  plant  In  Italy. 
American  manufacturers  of  household  ap- 
pliances report  they  also  are  benefiting  from 
the  rising  standard  of  living  abroad. 

Many  XJS.  corporations  are  finding  that 
less  severe  competition,  rising  demand  for 
their  products  and  lower  labOT  costs  are  all 
contributing  to  higher  yields  on  their  for- 
eign Investments  than  they  have  been  able 
to  obtain  recently  In  the  United  States.  Sur- 
prisingly, quite  a  few  big  domestic  com- 
panies now  get  half  or  even  more  ot  their 
earnings  from  overseas  operatlmis. 

GlUette  Co.'s  combined  United  States  and 
Canadian  profits  were  exceeded  in  2  of  the 
last  3  years  by  eamtaga  from  ottier  nations. 
Crane  Co.,  the  Chicago  plumbing  equipment 
manvifacturer.  has  received  "most  of  Its 
earnings"  In  recent  years  from  overseas  op- 
erations, according  to  Thomas  Mellon  Evans, 
its  chairman.  Drugmakers  Chas.  °^— r  A 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  Scherlng  Corp.  both  recelf»d 
more  than  40  percent  of  their  earnings  last 
year  from  foreign  operations. 

Consider  Colgate-PalmoUve  Co.,  a  maker 
of  soap,  detergents,  and  toiletries.  In  1969, 
Its  foreign  sales  totaled  $290  million,  up  $33.7 
mUUon  from  1958.  Domestic  sales  were  $286 
mllUon,  up  only  $14.2  million  from  1968. 
Colgate's  1959  foreign  earnings  amounted  to 
$16  million,  and  domestic  earnings  to  $9 
million.  Furthermore,  the  company's  higher 
fcoelgn  sales  and  earnings  were  achieved  on 
a  vastly  lower  Investment.  Domestic  net 
assets  at  the  end  of  1959  stood  at  $148  mU- 
Uon.  foreign  net  assets  at  $76  million.  Col- 
gate's 1959  results  represent  a  sharp  change 
from  1950,  when  the  company  had  domestic 
sales  of  $212  million  and  earnings  of  $14 
million,  compitfed  with  foreign  sales  al  $100 
million  and  earnings  of  $7  mUlloai.  Note 
that  U.S.  profits  actually  declined  between 
1950  and  1959. 

EAUcnrcs  plowed  back 

Incidentally,  of  Colgate's  $16  mllUon  earn- 
ings from  foreign  operations  last  year,  $9.5 
million  was  received  in  dividends  by  the  par- 
ent company  and  $6.6  million  was  plowed 
back  Into  oversea  expansion  programs. 

McKlnsey  &  Co.,  a  New  Tork  management 
consultant  firm.  »ys  It  found  In  a  survey  of 
40  U.S.  companies  vrlth  International  opera- 
tions that  95  percent  of  them  had  percentage 
returns  on  their  foreign  investments  equal  to 
or  higher  than  those  on  their  domestic  In- 
vestments. Moreover,  In  one-third  of  the 
cases,  it  was  discovered  that  foreign  opera- 
tions had  a  percentage  return  more  than 
double  that  on  investments  within  the 
United  States. 

Manufacturers  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
risks  are  usually  higher  in  foreign  countries, 
too;  there  is  always  the  possibility,  they  say, 
the  facilities  will  be  expropriated  by  a  gov- 
ernment suddenly  turned  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, as  In  Cuba. 

There  are,  however,  safeguards  against 
such  losses.  For  new  American  Investments 
in  friendly  foreign  lands  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment <rfrers  guarantees  covering  the  follow- 
ing risks:  Loss  through  expropriation  or  con- 
flacaUon:  loss  from  damage  to  physical  asaets 
caused  by  war;  and  loss  through  Inability  to 
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convert  foreign  currency  recelprta  Into  dollars. 
Cost  of  these  guarantees  generally  la  one-half 
of  1  percent  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  the 
guarantee  coverage  for  each  of  the  three  t3rpe8 
of  guarantees.  Guarantee  contracU  may  be 
written  for  a  maximum  of  20  years. 

TRADE    BARRHXS 

Another  stimulant  to  U.S.  expansion  over- 
seas is  the  fear  that  foreign  naUons  will 
erect  trade  barriers  against  American-made 
products  which  would  bar  U.S.  manufac- 
turers from  some  foreign  markets  entirely. 
Such  a  poatlblllty  arose  when  Prance,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  the  Nether- 
lands, emd  Italy  banded  together  to  put  Into 
effect  the  European  Common  Market  at  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  This  move  caused  a 
sharp  Increase  in  private  U3.  capital  spend- 
ing in  these  nations.  As  shown  In  the  chart 
below,  this  spending  (excluding  foreign  earn- 
ings reinvested  in  foreign  facilities)  totaled 
•439  mUUon  for  all  Western  European  na- 
tions last  year,  a  higher  total  than  for  any 
other  area. 

Despite  this  Increase  in  European  outlays, 
the  total  value  of  all  American  Investments 
probably  Is  still  greater  in  both  Canada  and 
Latin  America  than  In  Western  Europe.  In 
1958.  the  last  year  for  which  a  breakdown  Is 
available,  the  value  of  private  U.S.  Invest- 
ments stood  at  $8.9  billion  for  Canada,  18.7 
billion  for  Latin  America,  $4.4  billion  for 
Western  Europe,  $1.7  billion  for  the  Par  East, 
»1.3  billion  for  the  Mideast,  and  $789  million 
for  Africa.  The  United  Kingdom  accounted 
for  $2.1  billion,  or  nearly  half  of  the  Western 
Erirope  total,  with  West  Germany  and 
Prance  ranking  next  in  the  size  of  U.S.  in- 
vestments. 

Between  1950  and  1958.  American  com- 
panies Increased  their  stake  In  the  Par  East 
at  a  faster  percentage  pace  than  anywhere 
else.  Commerce  Department  statistics  show. 
In  that  period  our  Par  Eastern  Investments 
shot  up  by  about  200  percent,  compared 
with    155   percent   for   Western   Europe. 

Grant  Thrall,  executive  vice  president  of 
Ballagh  &  Thrall,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  export 
managers,  recently  returned  to  this  coun- 
try after  a  2-month  tour  of  India  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  U.S.  trade  mission.  He  reports 
that  "In  the  past  year,  the  rate  of  U.S. 
capital  Inflow  Into  India  exceeded  that  of 
the  British  for  the  first  time — and  that's 
an  important  milestone,  believe  me." 

Another  factor  behind  the  flow  of  U.S. 
capital  overseas  is  that  many  American  con- 
cerns want  to  get  into  a  better  position  to 
meet  foreign  competition,  says  a  spokesman 
at  McKlnsey  &  Co.  A  McKinsey  report 
states:  "Many  companies  that  lack  produc- 
tion sources  abroad  are  encountering  fiercer 
competition— not  only  in  their  export  mar- 
kets, but  in  the  U.S.  market — both  from 
foreign  corporations  and  from  American 
competitors  that  have  established  produc- 
tive sources  abroad." 

To  lllxistrate  the  extent  of  foreign  pene- 
tration of  U.S.  markets  a  McKlnsey  execu- 
tive cites  these  Commerce  Department  fig- 
ures: Imports  are  now  accounting  for  25 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for  bicycles, 
typewriters,  steel  flatware  and  nails,  and  50 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for  barbed  wire, 
watches,  and  hardwood  plywood. 

LOWER  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

Most  industrialists  assert  these  penetra- 
tions have  been  possible  because  of  lower 
prices  on  the  foreign  goods,  reflecting  lower 
production  costs.  To  counteract  this  cost 
advantage,  some  American  corporations 
have  used  other  methods  besides  simply 
making  their  products  overseas. 

Some  concerns  have  been  manufacturing 
components  overseas  and  assembling  them 
in  this  country.  An  executive  of  a  large 
U.S.  bank  with  International  operations 
declares,  "We  get  people  coming  In  and 
thinking  about  manufacturing  a  component 
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part  In  Japan  and  bringing  it  back  here  for 
final  assembly.  They  want  to  avoid  high  la- 
bo  ■  costs  in  the  U.S." 
:  ndustry's  search  for  cheaper  labor  irks 
.  union  leaders.  Nat  Weinberg,  economist 
the  United  Auto  Workers  Union,  suggests 
thit  corporations  are  using  cheaper  foreign 
laqor  as  a  weapon  here  against  U.S.  labor  in 
;  to  hold  down  wages.  He  believes  this 
l4evltably  tends  to  generate  protectionists 
timent  among  American  workers,  creating 
danger  that  the  economy  of  the  Western 
wclrld  will  be  compartmentalized  and  frag- 
mi  nted  by  rising  tariff  barriers." 

One  economist  asserts  that  every  $12,000 
nt  on  capital  facilities  somewhere  else 
a  Job  that  might  have  been  created 
this  country.  Other  authorities  argue 
t  business  Is  expanding  domestically 
wl^ere  there  is  the  demand  for  it.  and  that 
greater  interest  in  overseas  operations  Is 
merely  because  demand  for  many  products 
th  sre  Is  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  In  the 
Ur  ited  States  at  this  time. 
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OUTLAYS  FOR  MODERNIZATION 

:  ^rther  contributing  to  labor's  worries  is 
fact  that  capital  outlays  In  the  United 
Stites  increasingly  are  going  for  automation 
rai  her  than  expansion.  A  survey  by  Cleve- 
land Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  industrial 
)anslon  plans  in  northeast  Ohio  discloses 
of  the  $236  million  which  92  concerns 
n  to  spend  in  the  area  through  1962.  two- 
th(rds  will  go  for  modernization  and  only 
-third  for  expansion.  In  the  3-year  pe- 
since  1957,  the  reverse  was  true,  with 
abtut  70  percent  spent  for  expansion  and 
percent   for   modernization    and    replace- 
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Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  reports  that  of 
Ite  1960  capital  budget  of  $300  million,  half 
wl.l  go  for  modernization  and  the  remainder 
fo;  developing  domestic  and  foreign  produc- 
tlcn.  In  1959.  about  two-thirds  of  total  cap- 
ita 1  outlays  of  $270  million  went  for  expan- 
se n,  only  one-third  for  modernization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
al;o  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee    [Mr.   Gore].     It   is   entitled 

wiss  Tax  Advantages  Help  Attract  100 

Firms  in  18  Months."     The  article 

published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

May  27.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wi,s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sv'iss  Tax  Advantages  Help  Attract  100  U.S. 
'TRMs  IN  18  Months — Chrysler,  Du  Pont, 
^MP  Units  SnrLK  in  Geneva;  Central 
jOcation  Is  A  Key  Asset 

(By  Ray  Vicker) 

jENEVA.  Switzerland. — This  tiny  Alpine 
nation.  Immune  to  foreign  invasion  through 
centuries  of  European  warfare,  is  at  last 
be  ng    overrun — by    American    businessmen. 

n   the   past    18   months,    more   than    100 

.  corporations  have  established  oversea 
hebdquarters  or  subsidiaries  in  Switzerland, 
lif  ;ing  the  total  to  about  300.     The  upsurge 

part  reflects  the  swift  rise  In  US.  private 
in  foreign  factories  and  faclli- 
thls  investment  at  the  end  of  1959 
totaled  $29  billion,  double  the  figure  for  7 
earlier.  But  Switzerland  has  special 
attractions,  notably  low  taxes  and  a  central 
lo<ation  in  the  big  and  growing  European 
market. 
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About  120  of  the  American  firms  have  set- 
tle! here  in  this  picturesque  city  at  the  tip 
of  Lake  Geneva.    Among  the  newcomers ; 

Ohrysler  International,  which  administers 
all  of  Chrysler  Corp.'s  operations  outside 
North  America  from  offices  here. 

]  )u  Pont  de  Nemours  International  ( Du 
Pont    Co.).    whose    sales    headquarters    for 


Euiope,  Africa,  the  Mideast,  and  southeast 
Asia  occupies  3  floors  of  a  13-story  office 
building  and  Is  now  spilling  over  into  an 
adjacent  warehouse. 

AMP  Overseas  Corp.  (American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co.),  already  adding  on  to  a  head- 
quarters building  so  new  that  the  construc- 
tion debris  has  not  been  cleared  away  from 
the  front  entrance. 

In  a  single  downtown  building  here  are 
Westlnghouse  Electric  International.  Union 
Carbide  Europa,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  In- 
ternational, and  Automatic  Kectrlc  Inter- 
national (General  Telephone  &,  Electronics 
Corp.) . 

THE  business  headquarters 

Says  Loet  A.  Velmans,  manager  ff  the 
European  coordinating  office  here  of  HIU  & 
Knowlton  International,  a  unit  of  the  New 
York  public  relations  firm:  "Switzerland  Is 
obviously  becoming  the  business  headquar- 
ters for  American  companies  in  Europe." 

"We're  here  for  a  whole  bunch  of  reasons." 
says  Duvld  H.  Conklln.  chairman  of  Du  Pont 
de  Nemours  International.  "Switzerland  has 
a  central  location.  It  is  handy  for  traveling 
to  other  countries  in  Europe.  It  has  an  in- 
ternational community.  It  has  first-class 
English-language  schools.  Banking  facilities 
are  excellent,  and  the  Swiss  people  make 
good  employees." 

There  Is  an  even  better  reason.  Says  Da- 
vid L.  Martlneau,  a  retired  admiral  who  is 
AMP  overseas'  administrative  vice  presi- 
dent :  "Por  a  dynamic,  expanding  company 
like  ours  there  is  a  definite  tax  advantage 
in  having  our  headquarters  In  Switzerland." 

U.S.  tax  laws,  he  explains,  permit  the  de- 
ferral of  taxes  on  Income  of  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries until  the  money  Is  finally  remitted 
U'}  the  States  Thus  oversea  profits  can  be 
reinvested  in  foreign  operations  without 
paying   the   52-percent   corporate   profit   tax. 

In  Switzerland  itself,  taxes  are  low.  J 
Russell  Longon.  executive  director  of  Chrys- 
ler International,  estimates  Swiss  taxes  on 
the  company's  profits  at  under  10  percent. 
When  the  company  remits  profits  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  entitled  to  reduce  Its  US. 
taxes  by  the  amount  of  the  taxes  paid  to 
Switzerland. 

NO  tax   on  income  ntOM  outside 

If  a  US -owned  holding  company  meets 
certjun  restrictions.  Switzerland  imposes  no 
tax  at  all  on  income  earned  outside  its  bor-* 
ders.  So  a  Swiss  headquarters  can  oversee 
the  operations  of  a  French  or  British  manu- 
facturing unit,  without  worrying  about 
Swiss  taxes  on  the  profits  of  the  unit.  The 
French  or  British  unit,  of  course,  pays  taxes 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  located. 

An  American  flrm  in  Switzerland  can  buy 
goods  from  a  unit  In  France  and  sell  them 
elsewhere,  paying  taxes  on  its  profits  only 
at  the  low  Swiss  rate.  A  Swiss-based  U.S. 
firm  may  hold  patents,  trademarks,  and  trade 
names  and  license  these  to  firms  In  other 
countries. 

Many  of  the  US  firms  in  Switzerland  are 
engaged  only  In  sales  or  service  activities.  A 
sales  firm  can  buy  goods  not  only  from  af- 
filiates in  other  foreign  countries  but  from 
anyone  else — even  the  parent  comjjany  in 
the  United  States — and  sell  these  goods 
throughout  the  world,  paying  taxes  on  its 
profits  only   at  the   low  Swiss  rate. 

Finally,  many  companies  are  lured  to 
Switzerland  by  living  conditions  that  make 
it  easy  to  keep  executives  and  workers  happy. 
The  order,  stability,  and  relaxed  air  of  the 
country  has  proved  irresistible  to  many  of- 
ficials One  Chrysler  executive,  ordered  back 
to  the  United  States  for  reassignment, 
chucked  his  longtime  Job  with  the  auto  com- 
pany and  signed  on  with  Du  Pont  In  order  to 
remain  in  Geneva. 

Since  the  Swiss  stampede  began,  many 
companies  have  built  up  large  headquarters 
staffs  here  almost  overnight.  Sitting  at  an 
outside   table   at   the   lakeside   Perle   au   Lac 
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Restaurant,  Du  Pant's  Mr.  Oonklln  recalls, 
"When  we  started  operations  bare  iMt  Tear 
I  had  a  two-by-four  oflloe  almost  too  small 
to  receive  visitors.  A  table  at  thia  restaurant 
was  the  beet  place  I  could  find  to  meet  any- 
body." 

Today,  he  says,  the  company  Is  prepared 
ro  handle  all  billing,  advertising,  sales  pro- 
motion, warehousing,  and  technical  service 
for  a  business  that  totaled  $186  million  in 
.sales  last  year.  Wholly  owned  manufactur- 
ing subfiidiarles  include  a  rubber-making 
Arm  in  England,  we«d-klUer  producer  in 
France,  fiber  maker  in  Holland,  paint  manu- 
facturer in  Belgium,  and  a  chemical  com- 
p.iny  In  Germany. 

PART  or  the  new  tork  omcx 

Of  its  newly  consolidated  operation  in  Ge- 
neva, Automatic  Xlectric  observes:  "This  is 
Just  as  If  a  part  of  the  New  York  office  were 
broken  off  and  placed  here.  This  office  has 
full  responsibility  for  General  Telephone's 
operations  abroad." 

AMP  overseas  directs  manufacturing  in 
plants  in  Sweden  and  Italy,  as  well  as  sales 
and  installation  of  bowling  equipment  in 
Sweden,  England.  Belgium.  Austria,  Prance, 
and  Swltaerland.  Currently  building  bowl- 
ing alleys  in  Vienna,  Dusseldorf,  Paris,  and 
Geneva,  and  considering  a  new  manufactur- 
ing plant  in  England,  the  company  expects 
oversea  sales  and  rentals  to  rise  to  nearly  $30 
million  this  year  from  last  year's  $30  million. 
Goal  for  19«4:  $50  mUllon. 

Development  of  the  European  Common 
Market  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  recent 
Invasion,  but  by  no  means  all.  Chrysler  In- 
ternational la  a  good  example  of  the  world- 
wide nature  of  some  companies  based  here. 
Included  in  the  facilities  whose  activities  are 
directed  from  here  are  an  assembly  plant  In 
Rotterdam,  a  truck  plant  in  Antwerp,  an- 
other assembly  plant  near  London,  a  parts 
depot  and  plant  near  Capetown,  South 
Africa,  factories  in  Australia  and  Venezuela, 
and  a  substantial  interest  in  Simca,  a  major 
French  automaker. 

Swiss  citizens  generally  seem  pleased  with 
the  Influx  of  U.S.  companies.  "It  shows 
there  are  indeed  advantages  in  Switzerland," 
sa3^  Dr.  Pemand  Pasche,  director  of  the 
OlSce  of  Derelopment  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry for  Vaud  Canton,  the  Swiss  state  in 
which  Geneva  Is  located. 

some  gknkyans  amm  dubiotw 

But  a  few  Genevans  are  not  so  sure  where 
the  advantage  IVes.  TTie  Union  of  Patriotic 
Societies  (roughly  comparable  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion),  in  an  open  letter,  complains: 

"As  a  result  of  an  exaggerated  policy  of 
welcome,  the  housing  crisis  has  lasted  too 
long.  *  *  *  In  the  midst  of  a  critical  situ- 
ation, officials  are  encouraging  the  entry  of 
new  companies  and  people.  We  are  thus 
harassed  and  have  to  build  in  haphazard 
fashion  new  districts,  supply  new  services, 
streets,  sewage  systems,  schools,  hospitals, 
administration,  and  so  forth." 

Most  U.S.  firms  are  beginning  to  soft-{>edal 
talk  of  their  Swiss  operations  for  fear  of 
stirring  up  more  local  opposition.  Com- 
plaints already  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  U.S.  diplomats.  Ambassador  Henry  J. 
Taylor,  in  fact,  ordered  a  survey  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  to  determine  the  facts 
of  the  impact  American  settlers  have  had. 
In  Geneva,  the  study  showed,  the  120  com- 
panies employed  about  300  Americans. 
Adding  dependents,  the  USIS  said,  some 
1.200  U.S.  citizens  are  in  Geneva  as  a  result 
of  the  business  Influx. 

"That  Isnt  a  large  enough  number  to  upset 
the  economy  of  a  city  of  200,000,"  contends 
Ambassador  Taylor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  earnestly  hope 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see— namely,   to  substitute  a  measure 


which  would  repeal  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  and  would  put  those  who  Invest 
in  foreign  countries  in  precisely  the  same 
positi(xi  as  that  of  those  who  Inyest  in 
concerns  In  Tennessee,  ^^Haconsln,  Ohio, 
or  any  other  of  the  United  States — will 
be  agreed  to,  for  certainly  the  motion  is 
a  most  sensible  one.  The  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  if  agreed  to, 
would  substantially  increase  the  Federal 
revenue — far  more  than  the  $20  million 
or  $40  million  which  the  pending  bill 
would  cost.  The  motion  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  equity,  and  I  enthusiastically  sup- 
port It. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 

The  Lecislativx  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, beginning  with  line  3,  page  1,  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  14,  page  9,  and 
insert  the  following: 

Section  1 .  Rcpeai,  or  Foreign  Tax  Cezdit 

(a)  Sections  001-005,  inclusive,  ot  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  are  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  Section  642(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  hereby  repealed. 

( c )  Section  703  ( b )  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Elbctions  of  thi  PAKTNBtsHip. — ^Any 
election  affecting  the  computation  of  tax- 
able income  derived  from  a  partnership  shall 
be  made  by  the  partnership." 

(d)  Section  164(b)  (6)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  Is  hereby  repealed.  Sec- 
tion 164(b)  (7)  is  redesignated  164(b)  (6). 

(e)  Appropriate  changes  are  made  to  the 
table  of  contents  and  to  the  table  of  sub- 
parts erf  part  in  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  would 
repeal  the  provisions  of  law  which  pro- 
vide a  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign 
governments  against  the  taxes  which 
U.S.  corporations  and  Individual  taxpay- 
ers would  otherwise  owe  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States, 

I  offer  this  amendment,  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  pending  bill,  which,  instead  of 
tightening,  reducing,  or  eliminating  thia 
foreign  tax  credit  tax  loophole,  in- 
creases it. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered  involves  large  amounts. 
The  Treasury  Department  has  advised 
me  today  that  the  claim  for  foreign  tax 
credits  amounts  to  more  than  $1  billion 
a  year.  The  Senate  might  And  it  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  of  this  more  than  $1 
billion  a  year  in  foreign  tax  credits, 
which  is  a  forgivene&s  of  taxes  which 
would  otherwise  be  owed  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, 40  percent  would  go  to  only  10 
corporations,  and  71  percent  to  only  62 
corporations,  according  to  a  study  which 
was  made  in  1955. 

From  the  statistics  given  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  PboxmireI 
the  1960  claim  for  foreign  tax  credits 
would  probably  greatly  exceed  $1  billion. 
I  hesitate  to  give  an  estimate,  but  will 


content  myself  by  estimating  that  the 
foreign  tax  credit  claims  in  1960  will 
vastly  exceed  the  $1  billion  claimed  in 
recent  years. 

The  pending  bill  does  not  deal  with 
sums  of  this  magnitude.  But  even  the 
pending  bill  deals  with  sums  quite  large 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
benefit  conferred  goes  only  to  a  very  few. 

The  pending  bill  would  give  a  tax  re- 
duction. Well,  that  is  hardly  the  cor- 
rect word.  The  pending  bill  would  in- 
crease the  foreign  tax  credit  allowable, 
which  operates  as  a  reduction  of  taxes 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government,  by 
about  $20  million.  Now,  why?  Why 
is  this  bill  here?  Is  it  because  one  of 
these  corporations  has  demonstrated  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  hard- 
ship, an  inequity,  an  unfairness?  No, 
Mr.  President;  there  is  no  such  showing. 

We  generally  consider  adjustment  of 
our  tax  structure  in  bills  like  this,  as 
justified  if  an  inequity  is  eliminated. 
Where  Lb  the  inequity  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  correct  by  the  pending  bill? 
There  is  no  showing  of  one.  Instead  of 
making  this  loophole  larger,  and  nib- 
bling away  at  the  periphery  of  the  hole, 
we  should  eliminate  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  because  it  is  basically  unsound 
and  operates  with  discrimination. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  join  the 
issue  squarely,  I  have  offered,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  bill  which  increases  the  op- 
portunity for  tax  avoidance,  an  amend- 
ment which  would  eliminate  the  tax 
loophole  altogether. 

I  said  I  thought  the  theory  of  the  bill 
was  unsound  in  principle.  Allowing  an 
item  of  expense  or  expenditure  as  a 
credit  against  taxes,  rather  than  treating 
it  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  violates  all 
sound  principles  of  taxation.  All  such 
items,  when  it  is  proper  to  consider  them 
at  all,  should  be  treated  as  an  expense, 
as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  in  the  same 
way  the  taxes  paid  to  the  State  of  Loui- 
siana, to  the  State  of  Virginia,  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, or  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  are 
treated  under  the  law.  Those  are  ex- 
penditures in  the  course  of  business  op- 
erations and,  treated  as  such,  they  oper- 
ate as  a  reduction  of  net  Income  subject 
to  taxation  rather  than,  as  the  foreign 
tax  credit  operates,  as  a  subtraction  from 
tax  liability  which  otherwise  would  be 
owed  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  this  particular 
point  I  want  to  try  to  emphasize  and 
to  underline  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  saying. 

I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  men  on 
the  staff  of  a  Senate  committee  a  few 
hours  ago,  who  completely  misunder- 
stood what  would  happen  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
should  be  agreed  to.  This  man  asked, 
"Would  this  not  mean  that  s<Mne  firm 
would  have  to  pay  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  its  profits  in  taxes?"  I  said, 
"Oh,  no.  What  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee is  trying  to  jMxmde  is  that  the 
taxes  paid  to  foreign  countries  shall 
be  an  expanse .  like  every  other  expense. 
It  would  be  subtracted  in  fun  from  net 
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income  in  computing  the  tax.  The  tax 
would  be  paid  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only  on  the  net  income  remain- 
ing." 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  must  be  per- 
ceived, because  I  think  there  will  be  a 
tendency  upon  the  part  of  people  who 
have  not  studied  the  matter  very  much 
to  feel  that  this  procedure  would  result 
in  a  terrific  burden  and  penalty  and  un- 
fairness to  firms  investing  abroad  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  simply  put 
them  exactly  on  the  same  basis  with  a 
firm  investing  in  any  State  in  the  United 
States  which  has  a  corporate  income 
tax;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
principle  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  should 
be  applied  to  our  50  States.  Ere  long — 
I  would  say  in  a  matter  of  months — 
most  of  the  corporations  would  owe  no 
Federal  income  taxes  at  all. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  we  would  have 
a  special  session  of  our  Wisconsin  Legis- 
lature in  about  10  minutes  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  say  a  matter  of  months. 
Some  States  have  constitutional  pro- 
visions which  would  have  to  be  changed. 
What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  we 
extended  this  principle  to  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  has 
a  State  income  tax,  then  the  State  of 
Louisiana  could  raise  its  State  income 
tax  on  corporations  doing  business  in 
Louisiana  to  52  percent.  Then  the  cor- 
porations would  pay  the  52  percent  tax 
rate  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  sub- 
tract the  amount  of  the  tax  from  the 
liability  which  would  be  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  Since  the  amounts 
would  be  exactly  the  same,  the  tax  liabil- 
ity to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  zero. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly  what  has 
happened  in  country  after  country. 
Even  in  Saudi  Arabia  somehow  the  roy- 
alties, the  subsidies,  the  payments  of 
whatever  character  which  go  to  the 
sheiks  and  to  King  Saud  have  been  in- 
terpreted as  being  taxes. 

In  addition,  the  tax  rate  has  been 
raised,  imtil  no  taxes  are  owed  to  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  have  U.S.  cor- 
porations which  do  business  m  Saudi 
Arabia,  which  pay  exactly  nothing  in 
taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

If  we  extended  that  principle  to  the 
50  States  under  the  shibboleth  of  avoid- 
ing double  taxation,  then  the  Senator 
can  see  what  disastrous  consequences 
there  would  be  for  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

I  submit,  this  is  unsound.  It  would 
be  unsound  in  principle  if  applied  to  the 
respective  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  un- 
sound when  applied  to  payments  to  for- 
eign governments. 

If  my  amendment  should  be  written 
into  law.  the  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness abroad  could  deduct  the  foreign 
taxes  from  their  net  profits,  and  they 
would  pay  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Government 
only  upon  the  net  profits  remaining 
after  all  expenditures,  including  the 
payment  of  foreign  taxes. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
ti<Mi? 
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]lix.  PROXMIRE.  That  answers  my 
qu  'stion. 

:  At.  gore.  This  whole  question  of 
mi  Iti jurisdictional  taxes  has  long  been 
a  1  exatious  one.  This  is  not  the  first  at- 
teript  which  has  been  made  to  repeal 
for  eign  tax  credits. 

:n  1933.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conmittee  established  a  subcommittee 
unler  the  late  Representative  Hill.  It 
was  called  a  subcommittee  "To  Investi- 
ga  e  Methods  of  Preventing  the  Evasion 
ani  Avoidance  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Laws,  to  Consider  Means  of  Improving 
anl  Simplifying  Such  Laws,  and  to 
Study  Possible  New  Sources  of  Revenue." 

.  ifter  a  careful  and  exhaustive  study, 
th  5  subcommittee  made  a  recommenda- 
tio  1  which  is  identical  to  the  amendment 
I  lave  submitted  today.  The  recom- 
mtndation  was  that  the  foreign  tax 
crtdit  be  repealed. 

'  VTien  the  foreign  tax  credit  is  ra- 
pe: Jed,  as  I  have  said,  the  foreign  tax 
payments  will  be  treated  as  a  cost  of 
do  ng  business,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
wi  h  respect  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to 
thi   State  of  Wisconsin  today. 

'"he  credit  approach  to  the  handling 
of  foreign  income  taxes  has.  neverthe- 
less, remained  the  law.  It  has  remained 
th!  law  for  too  long.  I  have  serious 
dojbts  that  it  was  ever  justified.  How- 
evi  T,  if  justification  existed  when  it  was 
wr  tten  into  the  law  many  years  ago. 
su;h  justification  has  vanished  because 
of  changing  international  and  economic 
coiditions.  The  world  has  changed.  So 
has  the  U.S.  relationship  to  the  world 
in  these  ensuing  years. 

n  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxiore)  I  re- 
feired  to  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
corporations.  Under  present  law  the 
Treasury  has  no  authority  to  require 
in  brmation  on  the  operations  of  foreign 
su  >sidiaries  of  domestic  corporations. 
I  offered  two  amendments  yesterday 
wlich  would,  if  adopted,  partially  cor- 
r«  :t  this  situation.  I  am  glad  the  Senate 
adjpted  them. 

f  the  Senate  should  not  accept  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  it.  then 
I  i  hall  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bi:  1  to  the  committee.  If  such  motion 
do;s  not  prevail,  I  shall  proceed  with 
ad  ditional  amendments  which  I  think 
ar;  needed  in  the  public  interest.  Pref- 
er ibly,  however,  this  unsound  foreign 
ta  c  credit  provision,  inequitable  in  ap- 
pl  cation,  unsound  in  principle,  and  dis- 
cr  minatory  in  practice,  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  law.  As  I  have  said,  it 
serves  as  an  almost  irresistible  tempta- 
ti<n  to  foreign  governments  to  approxi- 
mate the  U.S.  tax  rate  on  the  ground 
thit  "if  we  do  not  get  it.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
er  unent  will." 

Jet  us  reverse  that  process.  Where 
w<  uld  the  U.S.  Government  then  be?  It 
wduld  be  holding  the  bag.  an  empty  bag. 

Another  feature  to  which  the  Senator 
fr)m  Wisconsin  has  referred,  and  to 
which  I  also  referred  yesterday,  is  the 
qi  estion  of  competitive  advantage. 
t:  lat  ai'gument  was  advanced  in  the 
early  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
provision  of  law  concerned,  on  the 
theory  that  U.S.  corporations  doing 
bisiness  abroad  suffered  discrimination. 


I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  that  argu- 
ment as  being  valid  even  as  to  the  time 
when  it  was  made.  However,  that  is 
beside  the  point.  I  am  speaking  of 
1960.  In  1960  the  foreign  tax  credit 
encourages  the  establishment  of  manu- 
facturing concerns  in  foreign  countries 
as  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations,  not 
only  to  serve  the  customers  which  have 
previously  been  served  by  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  it  now  encourages  and  subsidizes 
the  manufacture  or  production  of  goods 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mar- 
kets which  had  previously  belonged  to 
U.S.  producers  away  from  them.  Now 
the  products  of  these  foreign  subsidiaries 
return  to  the  United  States  to  compete 
in  the  U.S.  market  itself. 

Someone  may  say.  "Oh.  you  are  be- 
coming an  economic  isolationist,"  I  say, 
"Nay,  nay."  No  Senator  has  spoken  or 
fought  more  vigorously  for  the  recipro- 
cal trade  program,  and  very  few  have 
supported  it  longer  than  I  have.  I  be- 
lieve in  a  progressive,  expanding  and 
liberalized  foreign  trade  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

Someone  may  say.  "You  oppose  the 
use  of  U.S.  aid  or  capital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  underdeveloped  areas." 
I  say  again.  "Nay,  nay,"  and  I  cite  the 
record  with  respect  to  that  point. 

The  item  we  are  considering  is  large. 
U.S.  investments  abroad  amount  to  $29 
billion,  which  is  double  the  amount  of 
our  foreign  investments  only  7  years 
aRO.  Does  anyone  think  the  increase  in 
foreign  investments  in  the  past  7  years 
has  gone  principally  to  the  underde- 
veloF)ed  countries?  Oh.  no.  I  cite  these 
figures  to  refute  the  argument  that  this 
foroign  tax  credit  provision  serves  the 
economic  and  foreign  policy  objectives 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  accidently 
sei"ve  our  foreign  policy.  If  it  serves  our 
policy,  it  is  a  coincidence,  and  not  be- 
cau.se  this  tax  favor  is  a  proper  means 
for  the  U.S.  Goverrunent  to  use  in  ac- 
complishing its  objectives. 

Where  has  this  investment  gone? 
From  1950  to  1959  the  US.  investment  in 
Western  Europe  increased  135  percent. 
This  was  135  percent  of  a  vast  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  investment  of 
private  U.S.  capital  by  U.S.  corporations 
and  citizens  in  the  underdeveloped  areas 
has  been  very  small  indeed  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
most  of  the  investment  in  the  underde- 
veloped countries  has  been  in  a  particu- 
lar resource,  specifically  oil  or  mining, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  and  in  a  re- 
source about  which  no  one  can  very 
well  argue  that  it  has  been  the  tax  in- 
centives which  have  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  investment,  and  that  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  argued  that  we  must 
give  tax  incentive  to  get  more  invest- 
ment in  the  Near  East,  more  Investment 
in  South  America,  and  more  investment 
in  places  where  there  is  an  abundance 
of  oil  or  mineral  resources? 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  re- 
sources are  in  the  country,  and  their 
presence  will  encourage  investment,  re- 


gardless of  what  tax  incentive  the 
Government  provides.  No  incraitive  is 
needed. 

The  latest  flgiu-es  I  have  disclose  that 
35  E>ercent  of  American  private  invest- 
ments abroad  are  in  oil;  another  10  or  15 
percent  are  in  other  mining  operations; 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Investment  is 
m  manufactvu-ing  of  a  sophisticated 
kind  that  is  done  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.  AH  other  investment  totals 
around  20  percent,  and  obviously,  there- 
fore, most  of  the  investment  we  make  in 
foreign  countries  carmot  be  said  to  be 
influenced  by  a  tax  incentive,  although 
there  is  a  great  tax  advantage  to  the 
people  who  do  take  advantage  of  the  sit- 
uation which  exists. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  cited  some  very  pertinent  facts. 
The  foreign  tax  credit,  with  respect  to 
oil  operations,  is  a  subsidy  for  foreign  oil 
production  and  importation  into  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  a  student  of  the 
problem  of  oil  taxation  in  its  various 
forms.  However,  I  do  believe  that  the 
statement  I  have  just  made  is  a  correct 
statement.  There  should  be  careful  con- 
sideration given  to  this  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  United  States.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  suggest.  I  suggest  that  if  in- 
vestments abroad  could  be  charmeled 
mto  underdeveloped  areas.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  supp>ort  appropriate  means  to 
bring  this  about.  However,  tax  incen- 
tives applied  across  the  board  do  not 
operate,  and  have  not  operated,  to  chan- 
nel investments  into  areas  in  accordance 
with  our  economic  interests  or  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives.  If  they  have,  as 
I  have  said,  it  has  been  by  coincidence. 
This  provision,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
merely  increases  the  flow  in  already 
established  channels — into  Western  Eu- 
rope, for  instance. 

I  supported  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
was  needed  at  the  time  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europ)e.  Who  can  say  now  that 
West  Germany  needs  more  economic  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States?  I  say 
that  if  such  help  is  needed  we  should 
provide  it  by  appropriate  means.  I  do 
not  consider  tax  favors  as  appropriate 
means. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gorki. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  result 
which  has  Just  been  achieved  by  the 
Senate  was  fully  anticipated.  The  re- 
peal of  the  foreign  tax  credit  could  be 
achieved,   very  probably,   only  after  a 


public  hearing  had  been  accorded  and 
careful  consideration  given  to  the  pro- 
posal by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Such  a  study  is  needed.  I  offered  the 
amendment  to  point  up  the  issue,  and  to 
make  it  sharp.  There  is  pending  now  a 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
already  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  the  pending  bill  was 
only  a  section  when  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
committee  has  not  given  consideration 
to  that  bill.  I  have  requested  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  the  bill  not 
be  reported  until  a  public  hearing  has 
been  accorded.  I  question  the  advisa- 
bility of  reporting  such  a  bill  as  the 
pending  bill  without  a  public  hearing. 
I  think  it  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
committee. 

I  am  advised  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  that  another 
committee  of  the  Senate  has  imder  way 
now  a  study  of  this  entire  question.  It 
would  seem  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
defer  action  on  the  bill  until  the  whole 
question  can  be  studied.  The  one  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  pending  bill  should 
not  be  considered  in  isolation.  It  should 
be  properly  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
whole  program  of  foreign  taxation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  I*resident,  I  move  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  commit- 
tee. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  that 
motion. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  makes  that  motion,  would 
he  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  other  commit- 
tee is  making  a  study  of  the  question  of 
foreign  taxes? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  can 
provide  the  answer  to  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair* .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  there  is 
included  a  request  for  approximately 
$111,000  to  make  a  study  of  the  increas- 
ingly distressing  position  which  is  de- 
veloping in  our  trade  balance  related  to 
imp>orts  and  exports.  The  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce  Committee,  because 
of  various  matters  which  have  come  be- 
fore it.  has  concluded  that  in  the  last  7 
years  the  fiight  of  American  dollars  into 
business  in  foreign  countries  of  a  devel- 
op>ed  nature,  as  distinguished  from  un- 
developed countries,  has  changed  the 
general  picture  with  regard  to  our  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

On  that  basis,  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce  con- 
cluded that  a  special  study  should  be 
made  of  this  problem,  Involving  Ameri- 
can corporations  forming  partnerships 
with  foreign  corporations  in  developed 
countries,  and  of  American  corporations 
sending  their  money  into  Western  Eu- 
rope, esr>eclally,  knowing  that  they  can 
manufacture  there,  ship  to  the  United 
States,  pay  a  reasonable  tariff,  sell  in 
the  United  States,  and  make  a  greater 


profit  than  if  they  manufactured  in  the 
United  States. 

On  that  basis,  and  becatise  of  the  ad- 
verse development  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  the  committee  decided  to  make 
this  study.  Senators  may  be  Interested 
to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson]  created  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee comprised  of  representatives  of 
various  producers  throughout  the  covm- 
try  coimected  with  different  types  of 
business — the  nut  and  screw  manufac- 
tories; the  textile  manufactories;  the  bi- 
cycle manufactories.  That  committee  is 
in  existence.  An  expert  has  been  em- 
ployed to  direct  the  study.  That  study 
Is  now  In  process. 

I  wish  to  voice  my  view  that  in  face 
of  these  adverse  developments  and  in 
face  of  the  study  which  is  being  made, 
we  ought  not  to  proceed  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  bill  which  is  pending  before 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  question  which 
I  asked  has  not  been  answered.  I  under- 
stand there  Is  being  made  a  general 
study  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment. However,  does  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee assume  jurisdiction  to  include  in 
the  agenda  of  that  study  a  study  of  our 
domestlc  program  as  it  is  related  to 
the  foreign  tax  program? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  Is  Inescap- 
able that.  In  trying  to  determine  why 
UJ5.  capital  Is  moving  Into  foreign  coun- 
tries, we  must  study  all  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  that  movement.  It  Is  un- 
beUevable  that  If  the  tax  privileges  which 
are  accorded  make  It  more  profitable  to 
establish  a  subsidiary  In  Prance  or  Ger- 
many than  In  Ohio  our  committee  will 
not  probe  into  that  matter. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  this  Is  the 
appropriate  time  to  observe  that,  if  it  Is 
the  definite  purpose  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
become  Involved  In  a  study  of  the  domes- 
tic tax  program  as  It  may  Impinge  upon 
this  problem,  the  Conmiittee  on  Finance 
should  be  given  ofiBcial  notice  of  that 
intention,  and  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  whether  or  not  It  wishes 
to  participate  In  that  part  of  the  study 
which  affects  the  jiulsdlction  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  observation  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah,  I  suggest  to 
him  that  committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
cannot  operate  In  isolation.  This  is  a 
national  problem,  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns the  Conunittee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
think  many  committees  may  be  con- 
cerned with  this  matter. 

I  cite  the  fact  that  the  first  witness 
called  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  on  the  Boggs  bill  was 
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not  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
was  the  Honorable  Henry  Keams.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  I  might  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  the  next  witness  was  from 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Treasury  opposed  this  provision,  section 
5,  of  the  Boggs  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  held  hearings 
last  year  on  this  matter — inconclusive 
hearings  or  incomplete  hearings,  as  I 
understand.  We  may  pursue  the  sub- 
ject further.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  that  committee  has  no  jurisdiction 
whatsoever  in  tax  matters,  and  certain- 
ly none  on  the  tax  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to 
me  that  hearings  held  by  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency can  be  extremely  usefiil  to  us  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  this  situation. 

I  further  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  fact  that  no  hearings 
were  held  on  this  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance — none. 

So  the  Senate  has  the  views  of  only 
those  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
entire  Boggs  bill,  and  who  happened  to 
menticm  the  particular  part  of  the  Boggs 
bill  which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  say  that  there 
is  no  way  in  which  Senators  can  reach 
an  informal  conclusion  on  the  merits  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  because  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the 
authorities  who  oppose  the  proposal 
whed  it  is  specifically  introduced  as  a 
bill 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  close  by  observing  that  yesterday 
I  asked  what  showing  had  been  made  or 
could  be  made  that  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  law  operate  as  a  hardship, 
which  hardship  is  proposed  to  be  relieved 
by  the  pending  biU.  This  bill  bestows  a 
tax  favor,  to  which  no  Member  of  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  I  am  advised,  has  as- 
serted that  a  taxpayer  was  entitled. 

Mr.  President  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  agreeing  to  the  yeas 
and  nays  if  Senators  want  them. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  accord  some 
of  us  who  believe  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  meritorious  an  opportunity  to 
answer  his  question  before  we  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  no  disposition  to 
press  for  a  vote  now;  I  was  simply  ask- 
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ini ;  for  a  yea  and  nay  vote.  I  shall  re- 
lir  juish  the  floor  to  anyone  who  can 
answer  the  question. 

itfr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
de It.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
hear  all  the  remarks  of  the  junior  Sena- 
toi  from  Tennessee,  but  I  believe  I  have 
reud  enough  of  them  in  the  Record  to 
enible  me  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  to 
know  that  I  disagree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  taxes  paid  to  foreign  govem- 
mi  nts  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
th  It  taxes  levied  by  a  State  government 
ar;  treated. 

The  State  of  Louisiana  imposes  an  in- 
co  ne  tax  on  corporations.  It  amounts  to 
ab  out  4  percent.  That  is  the  amount  of 
th;  deduction.  The  corporation  then 
pays  taxes  on  the  other  96  percent  of 
th ;  income  which  it  has  earned  over  and 
above  expenses. 

However,  in  a  foreign  country  the 
conpany  does  not  pay  a  4-percent  tax; 
it  pays  a  tax  of  40.  50.  70,  perhaps  even 
80  percent.  If  it  is  proposed  that  the 
United  States  levy  a  52-percent  tax  on 
to  3  of  the  80-percent  tax  which  has  ai- 
re idy  been  paid  in  the  foreign  country, 
there  is  very  little  chance  that  a  com- 
pany can  exist. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
f  r  >m  Louisiana  has  just  eloquently  illus- 
trited  a  valuable  point.  If  the  same 
tr?atment  were  extended  to  taxes  im- 
p<  sed  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  I  predict 
that  the  4-percent  tax  would  become  a 
52 -percent  tax  as  quickly  as  the  legisla- 
ture could  meet;  and  then  the  corpora- 
ti  )ns  would  owe  no  Federal  taxes  at  all. 
Tiat  is  what  the  foreign  governments 
hi  ive  done,  and  have  done,  in  large  part, 
b<  cause  of  this  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
saying  that  there  should  not  be  .some 
msdification  of  the  foreign  tax  credit; 
bv  t  the  modification  should  not  be  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  tax  11a- 
biity  of  American  companies  doing 
h\  siness  overseas.  It  might  be  well  to 
d(vise  some  formula  whereby  out  of  in- 
cc  me  which  the  companies  make  in  f or- 
ei;n  countries  there  would  be  some  tax 
si  aring  arrangement.  But  to  levy  a 
5i  -percent  tax  on  top  of  the  70-  or  80- 
p<  rcent  tax  which  has  already  been  paid 
rs  ises  the  prospect  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sc  nable  likelihood  of  the  company  earn- 
irg  a  return  to  justify  the  risk  of  invest- 
irg  in  a  foreign  country. 

I  assume  that  the  reason  why  the 
Uciited  States  limits  the  corporation  tax 
tc  a  maximum  of  52  percent  is  that  we 
b<lieve  the  imposition  of  a  tax  beyond 
tlat  amount  is  unfair,  inequitable,  and 
uiijust.  Corporations  are  not  taxed 
much  more  than  that  because  the  State 
ircome  taxes  go,  perhaps,  only  to  2  or 

4  percent — not  much  more  than  that — 
ai  Id  there  is  great  competition  among  the 

5  ates  to  have  business  locate  in  them. 
Furthermore,  we  like  to  see  American 

ci»mpanies  overseas,  in  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  companies,  the 
Ic  cal  cfxnpanies,  themselves,  without  be- 
ing completely  taxed  out  of  business. 
In  the  U.S.  Government  programs, 
t]  trough  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 


Development  Loan  Fund,  and  other 
American  programs,  we  are  sending 
American  tax  dollars  into  foreign  coun- 
tries to  enable  the  establishment  of  bus- 
iness enterprises,  some  of  which  will  be 
in  competition  with  American  businesses 
operating  in  the  country. 

When  American  firms  proceed  to  es- 
tablish operations  overseas  and  to  buy 
all  the  equipment  they  need  to  use  there, 
in  order  to  compete  with  operations  in 
the  United  States,  if  they  proceed  to  pay 
abroad  the  same  local  taxes  which  they 
would  pay  if  they  were  operatinu  in  this 
counti-y,  some  might  say  that  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  our  taxation 
as  between  the  two.  However,  the  dif- 
ference is  that  concerns  operating  in  the 
United  States  would,  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing those  local  taxes,  also  be  required  to 
pay  taxes  to  our  Grovemment,  as  well. 
Under  these  circumstances,  how  do  we 
propose  to  protect  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  to  obtain  the  rev- 
enue our  country  requires? 

First  of  all,  income  taxes  are  obtained 
from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Once  an  American  corporation  which 
conducts  operations  overseas  declares 
dividends,  and  sends  those  dividends  to 
the  United  States,  every  nickel  of  that 
money  is  taxable  when  received  as  divi- 
dends by  American  citizens. 

In  the  second  instance,  our  Govern- 
ment has  tariff  laws  which  relate  to 
shipments   into  the   U.S.   market. 

Earlier  this  year  I  advocated  that  we 
do  something  about  the  imports  of  for- 
eign oil.  I  proposed  that  we  either  raise 
the  tariff,  or  place  a  quota  on  such  im- 
ports, or  take  some  other  action  to  pro- 
tect the  American  oil  industry. 

But  merely  to  reduce  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  and  thus  make  it  more  difficult 
for  American  companies  which  engage 
in  operations  overseas  to  compete  with 
foreign  oil  companies,  would  not  solve 
the  problem.  Instead.  It  would  only  re- 
duce the  revenue  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment, and  would  not  stop  the  Imports  of 
foreign  oil.  which  are  creating  difficul- 
ties for  the  independent  oil  companies 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PROXAHRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Friar  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Is  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  addressing  himself  to 
the  motion  previously  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore),  which 
was  rejected  by  a  voice  vote;  or  Is  the 
Senator  di.scussing  the  motion  now  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

It  is  not  true  that  at  the  present  time 
we  are  simply  considering  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, for  further  hearings;  and  we  are 
not  considering  the  previous  motion 
which  would  have  abolished  the  foreign 
tax  credit,  inasmuch  as  that  motion  has 
already  been  rejected? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
true.  But  let  me  say  that  if  the  bill 
were  recommitted,  I  know  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  could  hold  hearings 
f  i-om  now  to  the  end  of  the  session,  but 
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that  would  not  change  the  mind  of  any 
Senator  as  to  whether  an  additional  tax 
.should  be  levied  on  the  earnings  of 
American  firms  which  aie  conducting 
operations  overseas.  Perhaps  after  the 
holding  of  long  hearings,  someone 
could  arrive  at  a  formula  which  would 
as.sure  more  revenue  to  our  Government. 
But  we  shall  never  succeed  in  doing  that 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  is  it  not  true 
liiat  the  pending  motion,  if  agreed  to. 
would  result  in  all  the  advantages  for 
which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
been  arguing,  but  would  not  widen  the 
existing  loophole  to  which  some  of  us 
object?  The  existing  tax  loophole,  if 
widened  as  proposed,  would  amount  to 
a  giveaway  of  from  $20  million  to  $40 
million  to  U.S.  firms  which  are  conduct- 
in  e  operations  overseas. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  can 
call  it  a  giveaway  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
On  yesterday  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
-see  I  Mr.  Gore)  referred  to  the  great  tax 
bonanza  for  American  concerns  which 
conduct  operations  in  Cuba;  but  Cuba 
IS  getting  ready  to  confiscate  the  invest- 
ments those  companies  have  made  in 
Cuba.  The  risk  those  companies  are 
running  is  one  which  is  not  taken  by 
American  concerns  which  make  invest- 
ments in  this  country. 

As  a  practical  matter,  a  foreign  coun- 
tiy  which  wishes  to  have  the  concerns 
operated  by  its  citizens  be  in  a  position 
10  compete  with  U.S.  concerns  which  are 
conducting  op>eratlons  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, does  not  charge  any  corporation  tax 
to  its  companies  which  do  business  in  our 
country  or  in  other  foreign  lands.  The 
British  Government  does  not  do  so.  R.nd 
I  believe  that  most  other  countries  do  not 
do  it.  They  take  the  position  that  the 
earnings  of  such  a  company  are  subject 
U5  the  taxes  levied  by  the  country  in 
which  that  firm  is  conducting  operations, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable to  have  the  home  country's  cor- 
porate taxes  imposed,  in  addition  to 
those.  However.  I  assume  that  such 
countries  levy  personal  income  taxes  on 
the  income  which  its  citizens  obtain 
fr;jm  such  oversea  operations. 

The  point  to  the  pending  bill  is  simply 
that  if  a  domestic  company  is  operating 
in  four.  five,  or  six  foreign  countries  and 
:f  it  has  to  pay  an  average  corporate  tax 
oi  more  than  52  percent  on  its  earnings 
in  those  countries — for  instance,  p)er- 
haps  75  percent  tax  in  one  country.  60 
percent  in  another  country,  and  40  per- 
cent or  30  percent  in  another  country, 
but  if  the  average  of  all  those  taxes  Is 
no  more  than  52  percent — that  company 
is  entitled  to  show  that  fact,  and  then  it 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  a  tax  credit 
of  up  to  52  percent  on  its  overall  income 
in  this  country  for  taxes  paid  in  the  for- 
eign countries.  Such  an  arrangement 
.seems  fair  to  me. 

If  this  measure  is  not  pas.sed,  then, 
under  existing  law,  provision  is  made  to 
carry  forward  and  carry  back,  in  the 
case  of  the  earnings  of  an  individual 
company;  and  present  law  p>ermits  the 
taxjis  paid  over  a  period  of  5  years  to  be 
averaged,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 


a  tax  credit  insofar  as  an  individual  tax- 
payer is  concerned. 

Incidentally,  the  same  is  allowed  to 
corporations  which  carry  forward  and 
carry  back  in  connection  with  their  in- 
come and  deductions.  They  are  allowed 
to  carry  them  forward  5  years  or  carry 
them  back  5  years,  in  connection  with 
their  corporate  tax  returns  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  in  this  case  all  we  would  be  doing 
would  be  to  give  such  companies  credit 
for  the  taxes  they  have  paid  in  foreign 
countries,  so  long  as  the  average  taxes 
they  paid  in  other  countries  amounted  to 
as  much  as  52  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
for  one-half  of  1  percent,  a  company 
can  obtain  absolute  insurance  from  the 
Federal  Government  against  confisca- 
tion? Is  is  not  also  true  that  for  an  ad- 
ditional one-half  of  1  percent,  a  com- 
pany can  obtain  absolute  insiu-ance  from 
loss  in  the  event  of  war  within  that 
country?  That  insurance  protection  is 
available  to  foreign  investors,  and  it  vir- 
tually eliminates  those  kinds  of  extraor- 
dinary risk,  which  foreign  investments 
ordinarily  would  run. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  stating  that  an 
American  firm  which  today  invests  in 
Cuba  can,  for  one-half  of  1  percent,  ob- 
tain such  insurance? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  saying  that 
if  an  investor  in  Cuba  or  in  any  other 
country  is  taking  advantage  of  the  in- 
surance which  is  available  to  him,  he  will 
be  insured  in  the  way  I  have  stated,  and 
the  risk  will  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  provides  the  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
familiar  with  that  arrangement,  and  I 
would  be  curious  to  look  into  it.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  is  true  there  is  such 
an  arrangement.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  can  establish  that  it  is  true,  I 
shall  be  very  much  interested  in  learning 
about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  rely  on  an  article 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  about  an 
hour  ago.  The  article  may  or  may  not 
be  accurate;  but  I  have  found  that  news- 
paper to  be  generally  highly  accurate 
and  very  resE>onsible. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  I  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  articles  which 
are  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not,  either; 
but  I  think  it  has  some  of  the  finest 
and  most  competent  reporters  in  the 
business. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide some  incentive  for  such  countries 
to  provide  confiscatory  rates  of  more 
than  52  percent?  In  other  words,  under 
tlie  provisions  of  this  bill,  if  one  country 
levied  a  60 -percent  corporate  tax,  it 
mieht  be  counterbalanced  by  a  40-per- 
ccnt  corporate  tax  levied  by  another 
country;  and  in  that  event,  would  not 
IL  be  reasonable  to  allow  the  company 
to  average  the  taxes  it  paid  to  foreign 
countries,  as  this  bill  would  permit? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the 
tiouble  is  that  if  we  do  not  make  some 
provision  of  this  sort,  such  companies 
may  have  to  pay  prohibitively  large  taxes 


to  foreign  countries,  but  will  not  be  al- 
lowed sufficient  credit  in  terms  of  the 
taxes  they  must  pay  to  the  United 
States.    Is  not  that  the  case? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  what  has  hap- 
pened. There  has  been  an  increase  in 
foreign  investments  of  from  $12  billion 
10  years  ago  to  $29  billion  today,  which 
is  a  tremendous  increase.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  expanding  economic 
phenomena  of  the  day.  I  am  referring 
to  American  investments  abroad.  There 
is  no  more  incentive  needed  than  exists 
at  the  present  time — in  the  developed 
countries,  certainly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  This  coun- 
try, by  dehberate  design,  has  been  trying 
to  encom^age  investment  abroad. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Fine.  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  it.  All  I  say  is  we  should  not 
provide  an  extraordinary  incentive  that 
gives  a  particular  advantage  to  a  person 
who  invests  in  Grcnnany  instead  of  Mil- 
waukee, or  in  England  instead  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  just  a  few  day  ago. 
passed  another  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation with  all  sorts  of  incentives.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  it,  but 
it  was  introduced  by  Representative 
Boggs,  of  the  Second  Congressional  EXis- 
trict  of  Louisiana.  That  bill  provided 
additional  incentives  which  urged  Amer- 
icans to  invest  their  money  in  foreign 
countries. 

We  should  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  those  companies  making  all  the  profits 
they  can  in  those  foreign  countries,  with 
the  understanding  that  we  should  have 
the  courage,  when  necessary,  to  recog- 
nize that  we  have  in  some  cases  gone  too 
far  in  reducing  oiu-  tariff  protections 
and,  if  we  want  to  preserve  certain 
industries,  to  go  ahead  and  do  it. 

Some  persons  think  it  is  fine  to  vote 
for  a  high  figure  on  foreign  aid  and  to 
help  people  in  foreign  countries,  but 
think  they  must,  under  no  conditions, 
vote  to  protect  our  domestic  industries 
against  competition  from  industries  that 
were  established  abroad  by  American  aid 
or  otherwise.  I  am  not  one  who  feels 
that  way.  If  American  industry  is  im- 
periled, if  American  investments  abroad 
result  in  the  production  of  a  fiood  of 
products  which  are  shipped  back  to  this 
country  in  competition  with  domestically 
produced  goods.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
would  be  willing  to  pi-otect  American 
industry.    I  have  so  voted. 

The  situation  was  different  a  few 
years  ago,  when  the  tariff  walls  were 
so  high  that  foreign  competitors  could 
not  possibly  bring  their  goods  into  this 
country,  and  when  this  country  had  al- 
most all  the  world's  gcrid  buried  at  Fort 
Knox.  Today,  foreign  countries  have 
enough  dollars  owing  to  them  that  they 
could  empty  the  gold  vaults  at  Port 
Knox  if  they  wanted  us  to  pay  off  in 
gold  for  all  the  dollars  we  owe  them. 
We  should  do  something  about  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  caused 
by  foreign  aid  and  other  ways  in  which 
we  spend  money  abroad.  The  Senator 
has  cast  some  very  good  votes  on  these 
questions. 
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Mr,  PROXMIRE.  One  way  to  cut 
down  our  adverse  balance  of  payments 
and  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
is  by  not  providing  a  superincentive  to 
make  investments  abroad,  because  when 
we  provide  such  incentives  for  invest- 
ments abroad  we  provide  even  greater 
impetus  for  an  unfavorable  balance  of 
payments,  exactly  as  it  resiilts  frwn  for- 
eign aid,  from  the  stationing  of  our  own 
troops  abroad,  and  from  other  spending 
in  foreign  countries. 

One  of  the  big  factors  in  the  unfav- 
orable balance  of  trade  is  that  we  are 
investing  so  much  more  abroad  than 
would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  100  per- 
cent that  it  is  far  better  to  have  private 
investments  than  Government  foreign 
investments.  There  is  a  discipline  when 
that  is  done.  There  is  a  discipline  In 
striving  for  profits  which  is  much  better 
than  having  Government  investments, 
in  which  there  are  all  kinds  of  graft  and 
corruption.  It  is  good  to  have  Ameri- 
cans making  investments  abroad.  It  is 
good  and  healthy,  and  it  should  be  en- 
couraged; but  it  should  not  be  encour- 
aged with  such  sp>ecial  incentives  that 
give  great  tax  advantages  to  big  cor- 
porations as  are  now  provided  to  any- 
one who  wants  to  invest  in  Western 
Europe,  where  competitive  goods  are  pro- 
duced at  lower  cost  because  of  lower 
wage  rates  and  other  advantages. 

I  think  there  should  be  a  tax  system 
which  is  fair,  equitable,  and  just,  be- 
tween the  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  foreign  countries  on  the  other.  That 
issue  has  been  lost.  I  supported  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  His  motion 
did  not  succeed;  it  failed.  Now  the  issue 
before  the  Senate  is  whether  we  should, 
somewhat  moderately,  expand  the  pres- 
ent foreign  tax  credit  provision  by  pro- 
viding an  even  wider,  greater,  and 
broader  tax  advantage  for  those  who 
invest  abroad.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
doing  so,  because  I  think  we  are  giving 
th«n  too  much  already. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  money  is  invested 
abroad  on  behalf  of  American  citizens, 
but  let  us  keep  this  in  mind:  When  the 
Senator  talks  about  big  corporations,  I 
point  out  that  those  corporations  are 
owned  by  rank  and  file  Americans,  in 
large  measure.  I  admit  that  1  percent 
of  the  population  own  about  70  percent 
of  all  corporate  stocks.  I  have  quoted 
those  figures  on  occasion,  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  correct,  but  there  are  many 
millions  of  Americans  who  own  stocks 
in  corporations  which  have  investments 
abroad.  I  would  guess  that  the  amount 
of  money  invested  all  over  the  world  is 
in  excess  of  $30  billion. 

So  far  as  protecting  American  indus- 
try from  foreign  competition  is  con- 
cerned, the  tariff  laws  apply  equally, 
whether  those  goods  are  produced  in 
foreign-owned  companies  or  produced  in 
foreign  companies  owned  by  American 
companies.  The  Senator  knows  that. 
The  tariff  laws  apply  to  either. 

So  far  as  protecting  the  American  in- 
vestment is  concerned,  we  should  have 
tariffs  and  quotas  applied,  to  the  degree 
necessary,  to  protect  American  industry 
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thiit  we  believe  desirable  and  vital  to 
ou]  Nation.  I  expect  to  support  such 
a  iK)licy  as  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mi  ny  of  our  industries  do  not  have  ade- 
quate protection  today.  That  Is  one 
pntolem. 

]  Jut  so  far  as  American  business  is 
concerned,  there  is  provision  for  per- 
soral  income  taxes  to  be  paid,  if  the 
coiporations  do  not  pay  corporate  in- 
come taxes  to  this  country,  which  af- 
fect the  $30  billion  or  $40  billion  in- 
vested in  foreign  countries.  I  would 
lik!  to  see  those  corporations  have  just 
as  good  a  chance  to  compete  and  make 
a  iirofit  from  investments  as  any  other 
investor  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
I  cjo  not  know  how  we  could  try  to  deal 
fairly  with  them  other  than  to  allow 
th<m  to  operate  on  that  basis. 

"hat  is  why  I  think  we  should  pre- 
serve, to  the  best  degree  we  can.  equality 
of  opportunity  to  compete  for  American 
fuiids  invested  abroad.  I  think  it  would 
be  imjust  to  those  who  know  there  is 
a  :  oreign  tax  credit  provision,  and  who 
kn)w  what  the  tax  law  is,  to  have  Im- 
poied  on  them  a  52  percent  tax  on  in- 
come which  has  already  been  taxed  by 
as  much  as  52  percent. 

Kr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
thi  I  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

;  ilr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

:  Jr.  PROXMIRE.  Suppose  the  Sena- 
tor had  an  opportunity  of  investing — 
all  other  things  being  equal,  which  they 
nerer  are — in  Wisconsin,  where  we  have 
a  '  -percent  corporation  income  tax,  and 
lni  esting  in  a  foreign  country.  Is  it  not 
tne  that  under  the  present  tax  laws 
there  would  be  a  tax  advantage  in  in- 
vesting, not  in  Wisconsin,  but  in  Ger- 
ms ny.  or  in  England? 

*ir.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  would 
th(!  Senator  propose  to  produce? 
Ch  eese? 

*Ir.  PROXMIRE.  I  say  there  is  a  tax 
ad7antage  regardless  of  what  it  was  pro- 
poned to  produce.  There  may  be  other 
advantages,  but  there  is  a  tax  advantage. 
The  only  way  to  compare  the  tax  factor 
by  itself  is  to  keep  all  other  factors 
eqiial. 

:  Ax.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor assuming  that  in  this  one  country 
th<re  would  be  no  local  taxes  paid  to 
th(  local  government? 

'.lir.  PROXMIRE.  In  Wisconsin  we 
have  local  taxes  on  corporations  in  addi- 
tioi  to  the  corporation  income  taxes. 
W<  have  personal  property  taxes.  We 
ha  ve  real  property  taxes. 

:  rlr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor assuming  that  the  corporation  doing 
bui  ;iness  in  a  foreign  country  would  have 
to  pay  taxes  only  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
errment,  but  not  to  the  local  govern- 
ment? 

llr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  making  the 
assumption  which  I  made  earUer.  In 
Wi  ;consin  there  is  g.  corporation  income 
tas  which  can  be  subtracted  only  as  an 
exjiense  of  doing  business,  whereas  un- 
der the  tax  credit  system,  as  applied  to 
corporations  doing  business  in  foreign 
coi  ntries,  the  taxes  paid  to  those  coun- 
tri<  s  can  be  deducted  from  the  Federal 
corporation  income  tax,  which,  it  seems 
to  ;  Qe,  gives  a  clear,  distinct,  and  obvious 


competitive    advantage    to    a    foreign 
country  over  my  State. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  we 
pass  the  particular  bill  under  consider- 
ation we  shall  give  an  even  greater  tax 
advantage  to  the  foreign  country  over 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  over  any 
other  American  State  which  has  a  cor- 
poration income  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  not 
the  main  advantage.  Of  course,  what 
is  protecting  the  industry  of  Wisconsin 
from  foreign  competition  is  something 
else.  The  problem  the  Senator  relates 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  American  tax 
credit.  The  main  problem  about  which 
the  Senator  contends  has  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  people  can  produce  more 
cheaply  in  foreign  lands,  due  to  a  great 
number  of  things. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  which  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  is  one.  ■» 

We  have  a  corporation  called  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corp.,  of  Milwaukee.  This 
corporation  employed  some  3.000  people 
in  Milwaukee  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  production  of  machine  tools.  Since 
that  time  the  corporation  has  opened  a 
factory  in  England,  and  is  employing 
2,500  people  there.  The  employment  in 
Milwaukee  Is  down  to  about  1.300,  so 
this  has  resulted  in  the  exporting  of  some 
1.700  jobs  out  of  my  State. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this — perhaps 
it  is  relatively  minor — is  the  tax  ad- 
vantage which  Ls  obtained  by  investing 
abroad  instead  of  in  the  United  States. 
Admittedly,  wage  rates  and  some  other 
things  are  more  important. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit  me,  I  will  say  that,  given 
the  same  set  of  facts.  If  we  repeal  the 
foreign  tax  credit  the  net  earning  for 
Americans  would  be  one-half  as  much 
as  for  nationals  of  other  countries  in- 
vesting in  the  same  country  abroad,  with 
the  result  that  the  Americans,  I  assume, 
would  find  it  wise  to  sell  out  their  invest- 
ments for  dollars  to  foreigners,  who 
would  then  have  the  same  tax  advantages 
which  we  are  trying  to  preserve  for  Amer- 
icans, or  even  greater  tax  advantages. 
Iliose  foreigners  would  then  proceed  to 
manufacture  the  same  commodities  and 
to  sell  every  one  of  them  in  Wisconsin 
m  the  same  way  as  before. 

The  only  practical  thing  which  will 
really  protect  Wisconsin  in  such  a  case 
is  a  tariff  or  a  quota. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  again  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  stating  his 
case  very  strongly.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  the  extension  of  the  present  ad- 
vantage. I  do  not  want  to  extend  it 
any  more  at  all.  I  am  not  talking  about 
repeal  of  the  law,  because  that  fight  has 
been  lost.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  to 
justify  extending  the  tax  advantage 
which  an  investor  in  Germany  already 
has  over  an  investor  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. Why  should  the  tax  advantage 
be  even  greater  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Sena- 
tor's argument  is  conceivably  correct. 
I  do  not  concede  this  for  a  moment,  but 
conceivably,  on  the  tax  problem  alone, 
there  could  be  a  tax  advantage  by  hav- 
ing a  company  in  some  foreign  country, 
provided  that  country  did  not  tax  the 
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company  more  than  52  percent.  Of 
course.  If  we  are  talking  about  England. 
England  would  tax  the  company  more 
than  52  percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  a  very  im- 
portant concession,  and  I  appreciate 
it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Provided 
the  country  did  not  tax  the  company 
more  than  52  percent,  there  could  con- 
ceivably be  a  tax  advantage  in  locating 
the  plant  In  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  the  bill, 
even  if  the  foreign  country  Imposes  a 
tax  which  is  higher  than  52  r>ercent. 
there  would  be  a  tax  advantage,  because 
if  there  is  another  plant  in  another  for- 
eign country  in  which  the  tax  is  less 
than  52  percent,  those  taxes  can  be  bal- 
anced out.  The  Senator  seeks  to  extend 
this  tax  advantage  even  to  the  very 
henvy  taxing  countries. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  says  Is  that  the  tax  advantage 
is  simply  for  the  Americans,  when  in 
reality  It  is  for  everyone.  There  is  a 
tax  advantage  for  an  EnglLshman,  for  a 
Dutchman,  for  a  German,  for  a  Japa- 
nese, for  a  Frenchman,  and  for  a  man 
of  any  nationality.  The  tax  advantage 
exists  for  all  of  them  already. 

Therefore,  If  a  person  is  making  a 
profltlet  us  say,  in  England,  by  produc- 
ing what  had  previously  been  a  Wiscon- 
sin-produced product  and  shipping  it  to 
Wisconsin,  that  same  profit  would  re- 
main available  to  everybody  except  the 
Americans,  anyway.    That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
protect  the  Wisconsin  Industry  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  it  in  tenns  of  a  tariff 
or  in  terms  of  a  quota. 

We  can  see  the  proof  of  this  by  looking 
at  the  Japanese  industry.  The  Japa- 
nese are  givmg  us  tremendous  competi- 
tion in  the  textile  industry.  That  is  not 
American  capital  which  is  involved.  We 
might  have  loaned  the  Japanese  some 
capital,  but  it  is  mainly  Japanese  man- 
agement and  Japanese  capital  in  com- 
petition with  us,  and  at  the  rate  the 
Japanese  are  going  they  will  take  over 
the  whole  textile  market. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  the  contrary,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  American  money 
has  gone  into  investment  in  Japanese 
textiles.  The  Senator  is  really  border- 
ing upon  an  argument  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  abandon  the 
principle  of  taxation  which  involves  the 
right  of  the  U.S.  Government,  a  right 
which  has  always  been  preserved,  to  tax 
its  own  citizens  on  income  earned,  no 
matter  where  earned.  Fortunately,  that 
right  has  never  been  given  up. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Well,  if  the 
Senator  will  wait  one  moment,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  further. 

Let  us  cover  these  points  one  at  a  time. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr] 
hear  this  statement. 

If  we  do  what  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been  advo- 
cating about  repealing  the  tax  credits, 
insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  Japanese 


textile  industry,  and  if  we  do  what  the 
Senator  has  been  advocating  concerning 
tariffs,  there  soon  will  not  be  any 
American  textile  industry  to  worry  about 
taxing,  because  the  industry  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  if  it  does  not  have  some 
sort  of  protection,  regardless  of  what 
we  do  about  taxes. 

We  might  end  up  with  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  we  have  taxed  the 
Americans  out  of  the  textile  industry, 
both  in  America  and  in  Japan,  but  that 
solution  of  the  tax  problem  will  not  save 
the  industry,  simply  by  makmg  it  less 
attractive  for  Americans  to  invest  money 
in  Japan.  If  we  are  going  to  save  the 
industry  we  have  to  do  something  to 
offset  the  other  cost  differentials,  the 
cheap  labor,  the  availability  of  supplies 
on  a  cheaper  basis  in  Japan  than  in  the 
United  States. 

If  we  recognize  the  two  problems,  I 
submit  to  the  Senator  we  can  do  what 
we  want  about  the  taxes,  so  long  as  we 
support  the  free  trade  program,  the 
American  textile  industry  is  simply  going 
to  disappear. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If,  after  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Aramco  has  a 
net  profit  remaining  of  $500  million  a 
year,  does  not  the  Senator  think 
Aramco  should  pay  any  taxes  to  the 
U5.  Government?  Does  the  Senator 
maintain  that  an  oil  company  producing 
oil  in  Louisiana  can  compete  on  a  fair 
basis  in  the  production  of  oil  and  the  sale 
of  oil  in  New  England,  upon  that  basis? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No,  I  do 
not.  I  have  done  what  is  necessary,  I 
believe,  to  try  to  preserve  the  industry, 
the  producers  in  this  country  who  are 
not  producing  abroad,  by  getting  at  least 
some  quota  limitation  in  regard  to  for- 
eign oil,  to  keep  the  foreign  oil  from 
driving  us  out  of  the  market. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
not  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  wait  a  minute  I  will  state  the 
point  I  have  in  mind.  If  we  put 
Aramco  and  the  American  investors  in 
the  Near  East  on  the  basis  that  they  will 
be  taxed  52  percent  of  what  they  have 
left,  after  they  have  paid  52  percent  to 
Arabia,  it  will  be  a  great  deal  more 
profitable  for  the  Shell  Co.,  which  is  a 
foreign  o\nnied  company,  to  buy  them  out. 
Shell  can  buy  them  out  for  dollars.  Shell 
can  well  afford  to  buy  them  out  for  dol- 
lars. Shell  can  buy  them  out  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  all  of  the  profit,  not  havirig 
to  pay  any  taxes  on  what  is  made  in 
Arabia  to  the  home  government.  That 
sort  of  thing  will  be  the  result.  The 
other  foreign  investors  will  buy  out  the 
American  investors,  and  we  will  not  get 
5  cents  from  the  money. 

The  money  now  comes  to  the  United 
States  and  is  distributed  to  the  investors 
in  the  company  as  dividends.  The  U.S. 
then  proceeds  to  collect  personal  Income 
taxes  on  all  of  that  money,  insofar  as  it 
comes  back  into  this  country. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  true 
except  for  the  4  percent,  in  regard  to  the 
dividend  credit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Instead  of  answering  the 
question  which  I  propounded  to  the  able 
JunicM"  Senator  from  Louisiana,  instead 
of  making  a  comparison  between  a  com- 
pany producing  oil  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  and  selling  oil  in  New  England 
and  Aramco,  producing  oil  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  selling  oil  in  New  England, 
the  Senator  has  leaped  the  fence  and  is 
comparing  an  American  corporation  to  a 
foreign  corporation,  both  operating  in  a 
foreign  country. 

Fortunately,  I  reiaeat,  we  still  reserve 
the  right  to  tax  American  citizens  and 
American  corporations  upon  the  profits 
which  are  made,  wherever  the  profits  are 
made.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  go  into 
the  question  of  abolishing  that  right,  and 
the  question  of  levying  no  taxes  what- 
ever upon  American  citizens  on  income 
which  they  earn  outside  the  United 
States,  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  such 
a  solution  would  make  the  situation 
much  worse.  It  would  not  cure  the 
problem  or  answer  the  question  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  will  await 
with  interest  the  time  the  Senator  from 
Termessee  can  show  me  that  any  other 
coimtry  on  earth  taxes  its  businessmen 
any  heavier  than  we  tax  our  business- 
men on  the  profits  which  they  make  in 
foreign  countries.  I  will  await  with  in- 
terest the  time  the  Senator  can  produce 
his  first  example. 

This  is  our  situation:  Americans  al- 
ready are  discriminated  against  by  their 
country  compared  to  other  countries  in 
what  they  have  to  pay  on  products  made 
in  foreign  lands.  The  Senator  makes 
the  point  that  in  some  instances  an 
American  might  find  a  better  tax  setup 
if  he  were  doing  business  in  some  foreign 
countries,  but  any  disadvantage  that  an 
American  producer  has  compared  to  a 
foreign  producer  exists  no  matter  who 
that  foreign  producer  is,  be  he  German. 
Japanese,  Egyptian,  French,  English. 
Italian,  or  anyone  else.  Insofar  as  we 
have  a  competitive  disadvantage  on  the 
part  of  the  American  producer,  that 
disadvantage  exists  whether  the  foreign 
producer  is  a  Japanese  national,  a  na- 
tional of  Hong  Kong,  a  national  of 
Korea,  or  a  national  of  any  European 
country.  So  Americans  are  already  at  a 
tax  disadvantage. 

The  Senator  wishes  to  make  that  tax 
disadvantage  worse  than  it  is.  Ameri- 
can producers  are  also  at  a  cost  disad- 
vantage. The  Senator  has  offered  a 
trade  program  that  would  produce  a 
greater  tax  disadvantage  by  further  re- 
ducing tariffs  at  a  time  when  most 
American  manufacturing  companies  are 
not  now  getting  enough  tariff  protection. 
So  he  would  secure  the  disadvantage 
against  American  producers  by  discrim- 
inating against  the  American  investors. 
I  point  out  to  him  that  such  action  would 
not  solve  the  problem.  The  disadvan- 
tage we  have  will  exist  regardless  of  who 
the  foreign  producer  is,  whether  it  be 
an  American-owned  or  a  foreign-owned 
company. 
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Mr,  President,  will  the 
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Mr.  GORE. 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  last  sen- 
tence the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  uttered.  But  how  would  a  tax  sub- 
sidy help  that  situation?  It  would  only 
make  it  worse. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  submit 
there  is  no  tax  subsidy.  A  person  who 
invests  in  a  foreign  country  pays  every 
tax  that  is  charged  in  that  foreign  coun- 
try, and  most  foreign  nations  take  the 
attitude  that  the  country  that  has  the 
plants  and  the  production  is  entitled  to 
all  the  taxes  it  cares  to  extract  at  the 
point  of  production.  It  has  the  labor  in 
its  possession  and  it  can  tax  it.  It  has 
the  property  in. its  possession  and  it  can 
tax  it.  It  has  the  income  in  its  posses- 
sion and  it  can  tax  it.  If  it  wishes,  it  can 
tax  the  corporation  so  heavily  that  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  take  ansrwhere 
else.  If  it  wishes  it  can  confiscate  the 
whole  plant,  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment will  hardly  do  more  than  protest 
the  taking. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senate  has  just 
voted  by  voice  vote  on  the  question  of 
foreign  tax  credits.  This  will  not  settle 
finally  the  question  of  foreign  tax  credits, 
because  I  assure  the  Senate  the  question 
will  be  raised  again. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  to  permit 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KERR.  What  was  the  question 
upon  which  the  Senatfe  voted  ? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  law  which  permit  and  pro- 
vide for  foreign  tax  credit. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  what  the  vote  was 
on,  and  I  thought  that  amendment  had 
been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
was  saying.  The  Senate  has  settled  that 
question  temporarily,  though  not  finally. 
The  pending  motion  is  to  recommit  the 
bill  now  pending,  which  would  provide 
additional  benefits,  and  the  question  I 
asked  yesterday  and  today  was  this: 
What  taxpayer  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  showing  that  he 
is  suffering  a  hardship  and  an  inequity 
by  reason  of  the  present  provisions  re- 
lating to  foreign  tax  credits?  The  pend- 
ing bill,  as  the  Senator  knows,  broadens 
the  loophole  and  gives  $20  million  to  a 
few  taxpayers,  and  they  have  made  no 
showing  to  justify  it.  I  ask  if  someone 
can  identify  a  taxpayer  who  is  being 
unfairly  treated  by  the  present  provisions 
of  law.  I  say  they  are  being  unduly 
treated  with  favor  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  law. 

The  bill  would  make  the  loophole  a 
little  larger,  the  benefits  a  little  sweeter, 
and  if  the  bill  goes  to  conference  with 
tlie  House,  which  passed  a  bill  to  provide 
tax  relief  of  some  $20  to  $40  million  in- 
stead of  the  $15  to  $20  million  relief  pro- 
vided in  the  measure  before  the  Senate, 
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we  may  come  out  with  something  worse 
th  in  the  pending  bill. 

\Jlr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
de It.  the  point  of  view  of  this  country  is 
thiit  insofar  as  a  person  pays  as  much 
as  52  percent  tax  in  a  foreign  country, 
Tie  does  not  owe  a  corporation  tax  to  this 
comtry.  That  is  the  law  today.  We 
pe  -mit  a  person  doing  business  in  a  single 
comtry  to  carry  forward  or  to  carry 
ba;k,  so  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  averaging  process  that  he  has  in 
rei  [ard  to  other  provisions  of  our  tax  law. 
Al  the  present  bill  provides  is  that  if  a 
pe  -son  is  doing  business  in  several  coun- 
trijs,  some  of  which  tax  below  52  per- 
cei  It  and  others  which  tax  above  52  per- 
cent, he  is  entitled  to  the  same  averag- 
in(;  process  that  he  is  entitled  to  by  a 
ca  ryforward  or  a  carryback  when 
do  ng  business  in  a  single  country. 

Vhen  a  person  mvests  his  money  in  a 
f 01  eign  country,  it  would  seem  unfair  to 
m(  to  require  him  to  pay  a  70-percent 
ta::  in  one  country  that  would  not  give 
him  credit  for  the  tax  he  paid  there, 
CO  npared  to  some  other  person  who  does 
business  in  a  foreign  country  where  the 
ta:  I  is  less  than  52  percent,  and  who  gets 
fu  1  credit.  This  is  just  a  way  of  saying 
th  it  if  he  has  paid  the  amount  of  the 
fu  1  credit  to  which  he  would  be  entitled, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  a  gain  of  the  full 
en  dit. 

:  believe  there  should  be  some  study 
of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  but  I  think  a 
person  who  is  doing  business  in  a  num- 
be  •  of  coimtries,  some  of  which  tax  high 
and  some  of  which  tax  at  a  low  rate. 
sh)uld  have  the  benefit  of  the  averag- 
ini  r  process  if  he  has  paid  as  much  as  52 
pe'cent  of  his  income. 

Mr.   GORE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
.  Senator  yield? 

*^r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Ar.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
mi  nt  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  just 
ms.de.  There  should  be  a  study  of  the 
foieign  tax  credit  problem.  I  ask  the 
Seiator  why  we  should  expand  existing 
foieign  tax  credit  favors  pending  such  a 
sU  dy. 

At.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  person- 
all  i'  satisfied  that  American  investors  in 
foieign  countries  are  treated  no  better 
than  are  any  other  foreign  country  in- 
vej  tors  who  invest  money  in  that  same 
country.  They  pay  all  the  taxes  of  the 
foieign  country.  Sometimes  they  are 
tared  more  than  the  nationals  of  that 
country  have  to  pay.  and  upon  that 
bajiis.  based  upon  our  present  tax  struc- 
tuie.  the  bill  before  us  is  eminently  justi- 
fiel. 

klr.^KERR.  Mr  President.  I  rise 
brijfly  to  oppose  the  motion  to  recom- 
mi  .  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  Senators  who  have  talked  about  cer- 
tai:i  evils  and  ills  attendant  upon  Ameri- 
cai ,  industries  by  reason  of  certain  con- 
dit  ons  which  have  been  referred  to  and 
des  cribed. 

It  has  been  of  great  interest  to  the 
Sei  ator  from  Oklahoma  because  it  gives 
corroborative  evidence  to  a  position  the 
Ser  ator  from  Oklahoma  has  held  for 
maiy  years,  which  is  that  a  continuation 
of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  as 
thes^  have  been  written  and  extended 
would  create,  foster,  develop,  promote, 


and  bring  about  the  very  conditions 
which  have  been  referred  to  and  de- 
scribed this  afternoon  as  being  of  such 
great  damage  to  American  industries. 

I  remind  Senators  that  some  days  ago 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  together 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  I  Mr.  Curtis),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  DworshakI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Allott  I ,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  1 ,  submitted  Senate  Concurrent 
Rf.solution  104,  which  set  forth  certain 
conditions  that  now  prevail  in  our  coun- 
try with  reference  to  international  trade 
balances,  with  reference  to  the  sold  out- 
flow from  our  country  in  disastrous  pro- 
portions and  quantities,  with  reference  to 
the  stupendous  increases  in  Imports  of 
foreign-produced  products,  goods,  and 
manufactured  items,  many  of  which 
have  been  used  by  American  corporations 
building  installations  in  these  foreign 
countries  which  have  been  so  eloquently 
referred  to  this  afternoon.  The  resolu- 
tion refers  to  the  fact  that  this  fall  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Goverrunent  will  be 
attending  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  to  be  convened  this 
fall  and  probably  continued  into  next 
year,  at  which  time  representatives  of 
our  Government  will  be  in  the  process 
of  negotiating  further  concessions  in 
favor  of  foreign- produced  goods,  not 
only  to  continue  to  increase  the  damage 
to  American  industries  which  have  been 
so  eloquently  referred  to  here,  but  the 
resolution,  if  passed,  would  call  upon 
the  negotiators  to  make  no  further  con- 
cessions. 

I  say  to  my  friends  who  have  described 
these  evils  that  the  evils  are  not  the 
result  of  the  foreign  tax  credit  to  Amer- 
ican corporations.  They  are  the  result 
of  concessions  made  under  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  which  have  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  They  are  the 
cause  of  the  dilemma  in  which  we  find 
our.'^elves  and  which  has  been  referred  to 
so  eloquently  and  so  pointedly  by  Sena- 
tors who  were  among  those  who  sup- 
ported and  brought  about  the  legislation 
that  made  the  extension  possible  and 
that  created  the  conditions  of  which  they 
are    now    complaining. 

Foreign  tax  credits  have  been  a  part 
of  our  laws  since.  I  believe.  1918.  The 
first  foreign  tax  credit  was  brought  about 
under  a  bill  initiated  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  when  Claude 
Kitchin.  of  North  Carolina,  was  its  dis- 
tinguished chairman  in  1918,  through  the 
years  during  which  that  other  great 
statesman  from  North  Carolina,  Robert 
Doughton.  was  its  chairman,  when  a 
great  Tennessean.  Jere  Cooper,  was  its 
chairman,  while  a  great  Representative 
from  Arkansas.  Mr.  Mills,  was  its  chair- 
man, while  the  distinguished  Republican 
from  New  York.  I>aniel  Reed,  was  its 
chairman.  And  during  the  years  when 
the  distinguished  Mississippian,  Senator 
HarrLson,  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  while  that  great 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  George, 
was  chairman,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  distinguished  statesman  from  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Millikin.  and  while  our  great 


and  esteemed  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Byrd,  has  been  its  chairman — dur- 
ing that  time  foreign  tax  credit  laws 
have  become  a  part  of  the  tax  structure 
of  this  country. 

Their  position  has  been  reinforced  by 
more  than  a  dozen  treaties  entered  Into 
by  this  Government  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. They  are  treaties  which  have  been 
ratified  by  the  Senate,  I  am  sure,  with 
the  cooperation  of  some  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  who  are  now  seeking  to 
repeal  the  foreign  tax  credits. 

I  remind  these  Senators  that  these 
tax  credits  are  not  only  a  part  of  our 
law  through  action  taken  over  a  period 
of  years — more  than  40  years — but  they 
are  also  a  part  of  oiu*  law  by  reason  of 
treaties  which  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, of  which  some  of  the  Senators 
seeking  the  repeal  of  the  foreign  tax 
credits  are  members. 

We  could  not  repeal  the  foreign  tax 
credits  if  we  wanted  to.  by  legislation, 
without  eliminating,  violating,  settmg 
aside,  and  holding  for  naught  tax  trea- 
ties with  many  countries  in  the  world, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  our  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  approved 
in  many  instances  unanimously,  or  al- 
most unanimously,  by  the  Senate. 

Therefore  the  question  of  repealing 
foreign  tax  credits  is  not  a  simple  detail 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  action  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  after  a  few  minutes 
of  discussion  and  a  few  minutes  of 
deliberation.  It  would  be  a  violation, 
an  upheaval  of  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
half  century,  and  of  provisions  in  tax 
treaties  which  have  been  developed 
through  negotiation  by  our  Government 
with  foreign  governments,  which  are 
agreements  and  treaties  entered  into 
and  approved  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
over  a  period  of  more  than  a  decade, 
perhaps  even  two  decades. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  Is  a  very 
simple  bill.  Under  the  op>erations  of 
tax  treaties,  under  the  operations  of  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  over  the 
space  of  time  I  have  described,  foreign 
tax  credits  are  now  effective,  but  in  dif- 
ferent amounts,  as  between  citizens  of 
this  country,  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry, 
in  their  business  In  various  foreign  na- 
tions. The  corporate  tax  structure  for 
our  country  has  a  top  of  52  percent.  If 
an  American  corporation  does  business 
in  foreign  country  A.  where  the  tax  is 
52  percent,  and  the  corporation  pays  it, 
that  amount  is  recognized  as  a  credit 
here.  Therefore,  since  that  is  the  top 
rate  In  this  country,  the  taxpayer  hav- 
ing already  paid  a  tax  on  his  profit 
equal  to  what  this  Government  takes, 
that  profit  is  then  not  subjected  to  addi- 
tional tax  by  this  Government. 

In  some  foreign  countries — let  us  say 
other  than  those  covered  by  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Trading  Act — an  American 
taxpayer  doing  business  in  foreign  coim- 
try A  will  pay  a  40-percent  tax.  In  For- 
eign country  B  he  pays  a  tax  of  64  per- 
cent. Now,  let  us  say,  that  the  amount 
of  the  profit  In  each  of  the  two  countries 
is  the  same.  Therefore,  he  pays  a  tax  on 
his  profit  In  country  A  of  40  percent,  and 
he  pays  a  tax  of  64  percent  on  his  profit 


In  country  B.  Therefore,  his  average  Is 
52  percent.  This  bill  permits  him  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  average  amount  of  the 
tax  he  paid  In  the  foreign  countries 
where  he  has  done  business. 

Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  foreign  tax  credit,  shoulfi 
start  in  the  Senate  to  rewrite  the  law 
and  should  start  in  negotiating  amend- 
ments to  our  treaties  that  have  been 
entered  Into  by  this  Government. 

If  we  recognize  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
tax  credit,  how  can  we  deny  an  American 
taxpayer  the  privilege  of  being  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  the  average  amount  he 
has  paid  in  all  of  the  foreign  coimtries 
in  which  he  has  done  his  business? 

It  is  that  simple.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  this  afternoon, 
the  first  day  of  June  1960,  should  be  the 
locale  or  the  time  for  doing  violence  to 
legislation  which  was  passed  over  a  half 
century  ago  and  to  treaties  which  have 
been  in  force  for  decades.  If  we  are  not 
going  to  invalidate  legislation  and  trea- 
ties, by  eliminating  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  the  least  we  can  do  with  reference 
to  our  taxpayers  is  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  average  of  the  tax  credit 
they  received  on  their  foreign  profits  as 
among  the  nations  where,  under  treaties 
or  reciprocal  trade  agreements  that  have 
been  negotiated,  they  are  now  doing 
business. 

That  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  them. 
Either  we  should  pass  the  bill  and  rec- 
ognize the  validity  of  nondiscrimination 
to  American  taxpayers,  or  we  should 
forget  the  bill  and  then  go  about  the 
business  of  repealing  the  laws  which  have 
been  passed  over  a  period  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  renegotiate  and  eliminate  the 
treaties  entered  into  and  ratified  over 
the  period  of  decades  of  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  recommit. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr]  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  would  be  the  better  place 
to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of 
this  problem.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
propose. 

The  pending  bill  was  a  part  of  a  bill 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Treasury  Department  op- 
posed this  part  of  the  bill.  Yet  for  some 
reason  it  was  taken  out  of  the  bill  dealing 
broadly  with  this  subject  matter,  which 
broad  bill  was  later  passed  by  the  House 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  now  we  have  this  part 
of  it  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  asked  for  the  second  day  for  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  cite  one  In- 
stance in  which  the  Committee  on  K- 
nance  or  the  Senate  has  been  shown  that 
one  U.S.  corporation  Is  suffering  a  hard- 
ship under  the  present  law.  As  a  usual 
thing,  Congress  affords  tax  relief,  or 
attempts  to  afford  tax  relief,  to  overcome 
a  hardship.  For  example,  we  might  re- 
move the  tax  on  a  bus  ticket  or  a  tele- 
phone call  because  the  tax  Is  a  hardship 
on  those  who  travel,  or  is  an  undue 
burden  on  communication  and  transpor- 
tation. I  repeat:  There  are  many  bills 
before  the  Senate  during  the  cotirse  of  a 
year   which  provide   tax   relief.    As   a 


usual  thing,  the  plea  Is  made  that  a  cer- 
tain bill  Is  needed  because  a  hardship 
is  being  suffered. 

For  2  days,  I  have  asked,  "Who  Is 
suffering  this  hardship,  that  we  must 
rush  In  and  give  $20  million  of  tax  relief, 
when  everyone  knows  that  only  about  10 
corporations  get  40  percent  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit?"  The  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not  cite  an 
example.  I  did  not  ask  him  to  do  so. 
Most  of  us  know  who  those  corporations 
are.  I  say  they  are  already  receiving  un- 
due tax  favoritism.  Why,  on  June  1, 
1960,  must  we  rush  in  and  give  another 
$20  million  of  tax  relief  without  any 
showing  of  hardship  or  inequity? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  made  a  statement  that 
the  bill  was  opposed  by  the  Treasury  and 
by  the  administration.  Does  he  know 
that  the  objections  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  administration  to  the  bill  were  re- 
moved by  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
the  amendments  which  were  adopted  by 
the  committee,  and  that  In  this  form  the 
Treasury  has  no  objection  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  aware  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee — partly,  if  I  may  be  so 
immodest  as  to  suggest  It,  as  a  result  of 
my  efforts,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana — greatly  improved 
the  bill.  I  am  not  certain  that  the  pro- 
visions we  adopted  were  supported  by 
the  Treasury,  but  I  do  not  believe  the 
Treasury  opposed  them.  I  am  not  aware 
that  ali  the  provisions  to  which  the 
Treasury  objected  have  been  removed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wil  find  that  the 
only  amendments  which  the  committee 
adopted  were  those  recommended  by  the 
Treasury.  They  were  the  amendments 
which  caused  the  Treasury  to  feel  that  in 
the  present  form  the  Treasury  would 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  aware  that  the 
Treasury  had  recommended  the  passage 
of  the  pending  bill.  It  may  be  that  we 
have  sufficiently  fumigated  the  bill  or 
reduced  It  until  they  are  not  vigorously 
opposir\g  it.  It  may  be  that  the  Treas- 
ury is  riot  opposing  the  bill  at  all.  How- 
ever, I  have  not  been  advised  that  the 
Treasury  has  recommended  the  passace 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  asked  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  if  he  knew  that 
the  Treasury  amendments  were  intended 
to  prevent  anyone  who  takes  advantage 
of  the  averaging  process  from  having  the 
opportunity  to  carry  forward  a  tax  credit 
he  had  not  used  in  the  past.  That  is 
where  the  Senator's  figure  of  $20  million 
came  from.  That  is  why  the  committee 
adopted  the  amendments.  The  result  is 
that  the  $20  million  figure  is  now  in  error, 
as  was  the  Senator's  previous  statement 
that  the  administration  was  opposed  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. The  original  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  and  as  it  came  to  the  committee 
would  have  provided  tax  relief  in  the 
estimated  amount,  eis  I  recall,  of  from  $20 
million  to  $40  million. 
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The  amendments  which  the  Senate 
committee  adopted  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  tax  benefit  to  $15  million  to  $20 
million.  I  approve  of  those  amend- 
ments. I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate yesterday  adopted  two  amendments 
which  I  offered  to  improve  the  bill.  But 
even  with  the  committee  amendments 
and  the  amendments  which  I  offered,  it 
is  still  bad  legislation.  It  still  repre- 
sents tax  relief  which  is  unjustified  by  a 
showing  of  hardship  by  one  single  tax- 
payer.   Why  do  we  do  it,  I  ask? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  the  Senator  be- 
lieves that  a  corporation  which  is  paying 
a  65 -percent  tax  as  compared  with  the 
52 -percent  tax  paid  by  other  American 
corporations  is  not  suffering  a  hardship. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  presume  that 
a  foreign  country  has  an  unjust  tax  pro- 
vision, whether  that  country  be  Great 
Britain,  West  Germany,  or  any  other 
nation.  Their  means,  their  method  of 
determining  tax  liability  may  vary 
greatly  from  the  standards  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  willing  to  rush  to  the 
conclusion  that  because  some  foreign 
country  has  a  given  rate,  the  tax  actually 
is  an  unfair  tax.  because  the  deductions 
taken,  the  expenses  allowed,  the  contri- 
butions, the  various  means  of  determin- 
ing net  profit  to  which  the  applicable 
rate  would  apply,  may  vary,  as  I  say, 
greatly  from  our  own.  So  I  would  not 
want  to  rush  hastily  to  conclusions  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  concede 
that  when  a  corporation  is  taxed  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  rate  at  which 
it  is  taxed  in  this  country,  the  corpora- 
tion is  subjected  to  a  hardship  when  its 
corporate  income  is  taxed  again  on  top 
of  a  tax  which  is  very  much  higher  than 
that  which  the  United  States  itself 
levies. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  seen  certain  tax  returns  exhib- 
ited by  committee  officials  in  executive 
session,  the  same  as  I  have.  This  is  a 
question  which  needs  debate  and  study. 
Yet  it  is  proposed  that  we  deal  with  it 
without  having  the  benefit  of  the  study; 
it  is  proposed  that  we  increase  the  bene- 
fits, without  a  showing  of  hardship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  FoNG 
in  the  chair  > .  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  recommit.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez  I.  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  ErvinI.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senators  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
NusoNl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas I  Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Murray],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 
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further  announce  that  the  Senator 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the  Stjnator 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
f  rcHn         Wyoming         [  Mr. 
J,  the. Senator  from  Rhode 
[Mr.  Pastore],  and  the  Senator 
Missouri    [Mr.  Symington),    are 
absent, 
further   announce   that,   if   present 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
[Mr.    Clark,]    the   Senator   from 
[Mr.   Hennings],  the   Senator 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  ] .  would 
vote  "yea." 

this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
.  Douglas)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss).     If  present 
voting    the   Senator    from    Illinois 
vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
would  vote  "yea." 
this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
[Mr.  Kennedy]   is  paired  with 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island    (Mr. 
.     If   present   and   voting,   the 
from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
■  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
would  vote  "yea." 
he  result  was   announced — yeas  24. 
58,  as  follows : 
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YEAS— :?4 

Fulbrii^ht 
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Monroney 
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Yurborough 
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Morton 

Mundt 
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Symington 
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Hennings 

V)0   the  motion  to  recommit   was  re- 
jected. 

'  ^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
3pen  to  further  amendment, 
r.  GORE.     Mr.  President,  I  have  two 


Mr 


other  amendments  to  offer. 

Let  me  say  to  the  majority  leader  and 
to  ;he  minority  leader,  as  well  as  to  other 
Mtmbers  of  the  Senate,  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  consideration  which  has  been 
gi\en  to  the  amendments  I  have  offered 
an!  to  the  motion  I  have  made.  I  shall 
no  i  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
tw )  additional  amendments  I  shall  offer. 
I  ahall  offer  the  amendments  and  speak 


br 


na  /  vote,  so  insofar  as  the  junior  Sena- 


efly,  but  shall  not  request  a  yea-and- 


tor  from  Tennessee  Is  concerned,  the 
fight  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment 
designated  "5-26-60-B. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

Sec.  6  Sections  921  and  922  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporations)  are  hereby 
repealed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ls  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  tax  expert,  tax  authority, 
or  .student  of  revenue  mea.sures  and  the 
history  of  equitable  taxation  who  will 
.seek  to  justify  the  Western  Hemi.sphere 
Trade  Act  preference. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  a  pro- 
vision of  law  which  represents  a  gro.ss  in- 
equity and  which  is  something  of  an  ac- 
cident of  history.  Here  again,  these 
accidents,  if  they  benefit  some  special 
interests,  seem  awfully  hard  to  repeal. 

In  1942  the  revenue  bill  for  that  year. 
after  it  had  passed  the  Hou.se.  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  give  a  tax  advantage  to  certain 
U  S  corporations  doino;  business  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere 

Several  witnesses  came  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  testified  to  the 
effect  that  the  high  wartime  tax  rates 
would  put  them  out  of  business  in  Latin 
America.  According  to  experts  in  this 
field,  the  main  beneficiaries  of  this  re- 
quested gift  were  a  mining  company  in 
Bolivia,  a  telephone  company  in  Argen- 
tina, and  a  railway  company  in  Central 
America. 

These  companies  have  continued  to 
enjoy  their  favored  tax  position,  along 
with  other  companies  which  have  been 
able  to  qualify.  Qualification  has,  in 
fact,  been  made  easier  by  changes  ac- 
complished in  the  1954  code. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Congress 
in  195'4  enacted  what  was  called  a  tax 
reform  measure.  The  many  loopholes, 
favoritisms.  and  inequities  resulting 
from  that  1954  act  have  come  to  the 
attention  of  Senators. 

I  mi.sspoke  myself  when  I  said  "the 
many  ■ — many  have,  but  there  are  many 
more  with  which  the  Congress  has  not 
yet  dealt. 

I  have  stated  earlier  that  the  tax 
concession  given  to  a  favored  few  by  the 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  provision  has 
not  demonstrated  any  great  ability  to 
draw  investment  into  Latin  America. 
Furthermore,  there  are  no  indications 
that  the  types  of  investment  needed  and 
desired  by  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
are  being  encouraged  at  all. 

Thus  the  argument  that  this  provision 
serves  either  the  foreign  policy  objectives 
or  the  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States  is  particularly  void  of  merit. 

The  only  thing  really  accomplished  by 
these  various  tax  concessions  is  the  erod- 
ing away  of  our  tax  base.  If  we  can  re- 
store our  tax  base,  rates  can  easily  be 
lowered  for  all  and  we  can  begin  to  think 


in  terms  of  specific  inducenents  which 
will  send  the  types  of  enterprises  needed 
by  underdeveloped  areas  into  the  places 
where  they  are  needed. 

I  think  this  provision  of  law  is  espe- 
cially unjustified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
detain  the  Senate  only  very  briefly.  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I  should  like  to  read  from  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  88.  when 
the  Senate  adopted  this  particular  pro- 
vision. The  following  statement  was 
made  by  the  very  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
former  Senator  Walter  George,  at  the 
time  the  Senate  adopted  the  provision : 

Our  American  corporations  trading  In  for- 
eign countries  within  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere are  placed  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage with  corporations  (.'ri-'ani/.ed  under 
the  laws  of  other  countries  In  the  case  of 
corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  there  Is  no  tax  levied  hy 
the  home  country  In  the  case  of  (jur  cnr- 
poratlons.  we  subject  them  to  the  lull  Amer- 
ican tax.  with  credit  for  the  t.axes  paid  to 
the  foreign  country 

To  alleviate  thi.s  situation  somewhat,  and 
to  encourage  (Air  American  corporations  m 
di.lng  business  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
we  have  provided  that  such  corporations 
!.ha!l  be  relieved  from  the  surtax  If  95  per- 
cent of  their  Income  Is  from  sources  outside 
of  the  United  States  and  if  90  percent  of  their 
income  is  from  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business. 

Mr.  President,  there  i.s  one  eniineni 
authority  who  thought  this  was  a  pood 
jjiovision. 

To  disagree  respectfully  with  my  able 
colleague  from  Tennessee.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  authority  other  than  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  who  has  come  in  to  com- 
plain about  this  provision  being  a  par- 
ticular inequity.  All  of  us  have  for 
many  years  talked  on  this  floor  and  else- 
where about  the  need  with  respect  to  the 
WcsteiTi  Hemisphere  to  develop  a  pro- 
uram  of  trade,  not  aid.  According  to  all 
the  talk,  we  were  pjoins  to  diminish  the 
;i mount  of  money  we  pave  to  the  Latin 
.American  countries  and  to  other  under- 
developed countries  We  were  fioing  to 
diminish  the  amounts  given  in  the  form 
of  grants  and  technical  assistance  by  do- 
inti  more  business  with  these  countries. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Trade  Corporation  Act  has  done 
that.  In  1944,  when  the  program  first 
got  under  way.  we  had  fewer  than  200 
American -owned  corporations  doing 
business  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  out- 
side the  United  States,  and  today  we  have 
over  1.000. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  >  ield 
to  my  able  colleague  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  1954  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  support  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  proposal  to  make  a  similar  ad- 
justment to  give  a  similar  tax  considera- 
tion to  American  investors  in  every  for- 
eign countiT  an  over  the  world? 


Ml-.  SNi-ATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  con-ect. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  wsus  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  turned 
down  that  proposal.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  big  program  to  place  an  emphasis 
upon  trade,  not  aid. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SMATHERS.     I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  Since  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to  the  action  in  1954,  and  the 
speech  by  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
George,  I  should  like  to  .suggest  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  at  that 
time  considered  extending  this  tax  favor 
to  US  corporations  doing  business  in 
Europe.  That  proposal  failed  by  only 
one  vote.  The  distinguished  present 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senatoi- 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd],  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote 

The  Senator  has  said  that  there  are  a 
thousand  U.S.  corporations  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  Western  Hemisphere  outside 
the  United  States.  The  Senator  perhaps 
V.  ould  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  of 
tho.se  are  in  Panama.  If  the  Senator 
can  give  some  good  reason  why  a  cor- 
poration doing  business  in  Panama  or 
Bolivia  should  pay  less  taxes  to  the  U.S. 
Government  than  it  would  if  doing  busi- 
ness in  England,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennes.see  would  be  most  interested  to 
hear    it. 

Ml .  SMATHERS.  During  World  War 
II.  the  supply  of  manganese  and  other 
vital  materials  was  cut  off  from  the  Far 
Ea.st.  We  needed  those  materials  to  op- 
erate our  war  machinery,  and  we  turned 
to  Latin  America  in  order  to  get  them. 

Today  we  find  the  businessmen  of  West 
Germany,  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
France,  who  are  now  doing  business  in 
Latin  America,  do  not  have  to  pay  any 
taxes  whatsoever  at  home.  If  they  pay 
a  tax  in  any  one  of  the  Latin  American 
countiies,  they  arc  not  required  to  pay 
a  tax  back  home. 

Today  the  Latin  American  market  is 
beginning  to  slip  away  from  our  country, 
and  as  a  result  the  strategic  materials 
which  we  need  are  moving  in  a  channel 
toward  Europe  and  away  from  us. 

I  think  it  is  important,  not  only  to  our 
national  defense,  but  also  to  our  business 
community  in  the  United  States  that  we 
continue  to  invest  in  Latin  America.  Not 
only  will  this  continue  the  fiow  of  stra- 
tegic materials,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
will  help  the  exporters  of  the  machinery 
which  we  make  here  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  and 
products  of  that  nature,  and  which  we 
sell  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 

All  of  these  Western  Hemisphere 
trading  corporations  are  not  concen- 
trated in  Panama.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  some  there,  but  one  cannot  travel  to 
Bolivia,  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
done:  one  cannot  travel  to  Argentina,  to 
Chile,  and  all  the  other  countries  of 
South  America  without  finding  Ameri- 
can corporations  doing  business  in  those 
countries  too. 

What  happens  when  they  do  business 
in  those  countries?  They  purchase 
goods  and  machinery  from  the  United 


States.  They  do  not  go  to  Europe.  They 
buy  the  things  which  they  need  pri- 
marily from  the  United  States.  This 
is  an  avenue  of  trade  for  us. 

The  Senator  says,  "Let  us  cut  them 
off.  Let  us  not  give  them  this  relief  and 
we  will  pick  up  $100  million  for  the 
Treasury."  We  might  do  that,  but  we 
shall  lose  the  38-percent  tax  which  we 
are  now  receiving.  We  will  see  capital 
exported  down  there.  The  companies 
will  be  formed  on  a  local  basis.  We  shall 
then  collect  no  tax  at  all. 

West  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  subsidizing 
their  businesses  in  those  areas,  putting 
up  the  necessary  money,  extending  long 
credit  terms,  and  in  general  making  it 
very  difficult  for  our  people.  We  must 
either  have  a  provision  such  as  the  one 
under  consideration  or  we  must  pull  the 
.shade  down  and  mark  off  all  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  must  then  write  it  off 
and  say  we  shall  build  Fortress  America, 
but  this  time  it  will  be  economic  Fortress 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  estab- 
lished the  principle^^that  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  these  areas  is  to  trade  with 
them.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
the  trade  between  Latin  America  and 
the  United  States  has  continued  in 
recent  years  in  the  face  of  outside  com- 
petition is  that  we  had  this  Western 
Hemisphere  trade  corporation  tax  of  38 
percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Presidtul.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  has  made  an  elo- 
quent speech  in  favor  of  international 
trade.  The  question  I  raise  is  not  one 
of  international  trade;  it  is  a  question 
of  tax  havens,  of  unjustified  tax  favors. 
I  again  ask  the  able  Senator  the  ques- 
tion which  he  has  not  yet  answered: 
Why  should  a  U.S.  corporation  be  per- 
mitted to  do  business  in  Panama,  where 
there  is  not  enormous  economic  develop- 
ment, and  pay  a  tax  of  38  percent  in- 
stead of  the  52  percent  that  all  other 
corporations  outside  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere must  pay? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  reason  we  f.t- 
tempt  to  do  so  is  to  keep  the  Panama- 
nians, who  are  very  importaiil  to  us. 
somewhat  on  our  side.  We  will  be  able  to 
have  some  American  businesses  there 
which  will  order  goods  from  manufac- 
turing concerns  in  Tennessee,  for  ex- 
ample, which  will  benefit  the  people  of 
Tennessee  and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
duce into  Panama  American-made  goods 
and  American-made  machinery  to  their 
benefit  as  well  as  to  ours. 

That  policy  is  not  limited  to  Panama. 
It  applies  all  over  the  area.  I  believe  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
strtiments  we  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
devise  to  help  develop  better  relation- 
ships and  at  the  same  time  increase 
trade. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  extend  this 
philosophy  to  other  areas  of  the  globe,  of 
course  he  can  offer  an  amendment  to  do 
so. 

We  have  depreciation  on  machinery  to 
encouraue  people  to  buy  new  machinery. 
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We  have  all  kinds  of  overall  tax  incen- 
tives. One  might  ask  why  should  we 
have  one  rate  for  one  piece  of  machinery 
and  a  different  rate  for  another.  I  do 
not  know.  We  continually  argue  about 
such  questions.  We  have  incentives  to 
encourage  our  people  to  build  plants,  to 
buy  machinery,  and  to  do  those  things 
which  keep  the  economic  wheels  of  the 
Nation  turning. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent  
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Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Was  it  not 
the  attitude  of  some  of  us  who  thought 
it  was  not  best  to  extend  this  provision 
to  other  countries  that  our  hemisphere 
was  the  area  in  which  we  particularly  de- 
sired to  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians,  the 
Germans,  the  British,  and  the  other  for- 
eign countries,  and  that  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  we  would  most  prefer  Amer- 
ica to  be  strong  so  far  as  her  foreign 
investments  were  concerned  because  that 
area  of  the  world  is  closest  to  us?  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  West  Germans,  the 
English,  and  some  other  European  coun- 
tries are  already  making  various  con- 
cessions taxwise  to  their  companies  to 
aid  them  to  i>enetrate  and  to  push  Amer- 
ica out  of  this  market? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
they  ai;e  doing  so.  From  1958  to  1959 
our  percentage  of  trade  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica dropp>ed  14.2  F>ercent,  partly  because 
West  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  Prance, 
and  other  coimtries,  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  their  firms  to  extend  such  liberal 
credit  terms  that  our  people  were  having 
a  very  difficult  time  competing.  If  we 
wish  to  sink  finally  and  absolutely  the 
trade  we  still  have  and  much  of  the 
influence  we  have.  then,  of  course,  we 
can  repeal  this  particular  section  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
seriously  and  upon  careful  consideration 
wishes  to  advocate  the  notion  that  we 
must  give  tax  concessions  and  favors  to 
U.S.  corpKjrations  in  order  to  keep  the 
friendship  of  Panama?  That  is  about 
the  thinnest  argument  I  have  heard  ad- 
vanced. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  the 
one  who  keeps  referring  to  Panama.  He 
seems  to  forget  that  there  are  19  other 
countries  in  Latin  America.  He  is  the 
one  who  keeps  bringing  the  debate  back 
to  Panama  in  order  to  make  his  argu- 
ment sound  a  little  better.  The  Senator 
has  heard  of  Brazil,  which  is  bigger  than 
all  the  United  States,  not  including 
Alaska,  and  that  is  just  one  country. 
Surely  he  has  heard  of  Argentina. 
Surely  he  has  been  reading  of  Chile. 

Let  us  not  limit  the  discussion  to  the 
country  of  Panama.  I  have  not  talked 
about  Panama.  It  is  a  very  important 
country  for  us.  We  have  the  Panama 
Canal  there.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
those  people  turned  against  us. 


»[r.  President,  it  is  much  cheaper  for 
the  United  States  to  have  a  business 
tra  isaction  with  those  people  than  to  cut 
off  all  benefits  and  then  have  to  come 
her;  on  another  day  and  say  they  are 
un(  eveloped  and  we  must  send  them 
mo  e  money,  more  technicians,  more 
proi^isions  to  keep  them  alive,  to  provide 
a  housing  program  for  them.  Tliis  ac- 
tion is  much  better,  much  cheaper  in  the 
Ion?  run.  and  much  more  permanent 
than  is  a  foreign  aid  program.  If  we 
hope  to  get  away  from  a  big  foreign  aid 
program  in  this  area,  which  everyone 
agr?es  is  essential,  we  had  better  act  to 
ass  St.  not  harm,  our  businessmen  before 
the  7  are  completely  run  out  by  the  West 
Geimans,  the  Italians,  the  British,  and 
all  ;he  rest. 

» [r.  GORE.  Has  the  Senator  vuxi  out 
of  t  reath? 

J[r.  SMATHERS.  Yes;  out  of  breath, 
but  not  out  of  ideas. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  was  not  the  junior 
Seiator  from  Tennessee  who  mentioned 
the  importance  of  this  alliance  with 
PaJiama.  It  was  the  junior  Senator 
fron  Florida  who  said  that  we  must  con- 
tin' le  these  tax  favors,  in  order  to  keep 
the  friendship  of  the  Panamanians.  It 
sounded  to  me  as  though  this  were  an- 
oth  er  western  NATO,  or  something.  The 
tax  favor  program  does  not  aid  Panama. 
Let  us  not  make  any  such  mistake  as 
that.  This  tax  favor  aids  U.S.  corpora- 
tions, not  the  countries  involved.  Let 
us :  -emember  that. 

Jlr.  SMATHERS.  Doe.s  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  local  countries  collect  taxes 
fron  American  concerns  doing  bu.siness 
there? 

?Ir.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  is  again 
ref  !rring  to  Panama,  the  answer  is  'No." 

Bfr.  SMATHERS.  In  Argentina  and 
in  ::hile.  I  am  willing  to  forget  Pana- 
ma I  was  willing  to  forget  it  a  moment 
age.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  base  his 
argument  on  Panama,  which  is  one  of 
the  smallest  countries  in  the  area,  of 
course  the  Senator  knows  what  he  is 
doiig.  However,  that  argument  is  only 
as  n'ide  as  Panama  is,  compared  with  the 
oth?r  countries  in  Latin  America. 

»[r.  GORE.  I  am  very  happy  if  I 
hai  e  provided  a  springboard  for  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Florida,  whether  wise  or  un- 
wis?.  I  must  say,  in  any  event,  that  he 
wei  t  off  the  deep  end  headfirst. 

"V^ill  the  Senator  yield  further? 

»[r.  SMATHERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  iny  friend  from  Tenenssee. 

»:r.  GORE.  As  an  illustration  that 
tax  favors  for  foreign  investment  do  not 
gov?rn  the  amount  of  the  investment,  I 
wis  1  to  cite  the  fact  that  whereas  the  52 
per;ent  rate  applies  to  corporate  profits 
ear  led  in  Western  Europe,  and  the  38- 
per;ent  rate  applies  to  profits  earned  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  from  1950  to 
195  )  U.S.  private  investment  in  Western 
Europe  increased  135  percent,  whereas 
it  increased  only  92  percent  in  Latin 
Am  ?rica. 

liT.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
atoi .  I  believe  the  explanation  of  those 
statistics  is  easy.  When  we  consider  all 
the  travel  that  takes  place  between  the 
Uni  ;ed  States  and  Elurope,  we  see  a  ready 
exp  anation  of  those  statistics.     Every- 


one likes  to  go  to  Europe.  By  compari- 
son, very  few  persons  travel  to  South 
America.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
corporations  went  to  EuroiJe  was  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Marshall  plan  and 
other  big  aid  programs.  They  used  our 
own  aid  program  to  set  up  companies  in 
Germany  and  in  Britain  and  in  France, 
and  they  did  business  in  large  amounts. 
Tliey  got  a  double  benefit.  Most  of  the 
large  companies  in  the  United  States 
have  done  this.  Certainly  all  the  auto- 
mobile companies  have  done  it.  They 
do  not  move  into  underdeveloped  areas 
because  the  markets  in  such  areas  are 
not  big  enough  to  take  such  enormous 
investments.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate investment  moving  from  the  United 
States  into  Latin  America — and  it  is  al- 
most 100  percent  in  the  last  20  years — is 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  does  get  people  to  go  in  and 
help  develop  these  areas,  so  that  later  we 
do  not  have  to  put  them  on  the  list  for 
a  foreign  aid  program,  because  they  are 
backward  or  illiterate  or  underdeveloped. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  just 
met  himself  coming  back. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  If  I  have,  I  will 
shake  hands  with  myself  and  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  will  do 
that.  I  will  desist. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  say  only  a  few  words  about 
the  pending  amendment.  The  Senator- 
from  Tennessee  first  offered  a  proposal 
which  would  have  completely  eliminated 
the  foreign  tax  credit.  This  would  have 
meant  so  large  an  increase  in  the  taxes 
of  American  companies  doing  business 
in  foreign  countries,  and  that  their  net 
income  after  taxes  would  have  been  cut 
to  one-half,  placing  them  at  a  very  seri- 
ous and  almost  impossible  competitive 
disadvantage  with  investors  from  other 
foreign  countries  doing  business  in  these 
countries.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
by  the  Senate. 

Having  tried  completely  to  eliminate 
the  foreign  tax  credit,  he  now  proceeds 
to  propose  to  raise  the  tax  rate  on  West- 
ern Hemisphere  companies  from  38  per- 
cent to  52  percent. 

Our  experience  .shows  what  can  be 
expected  if  we  do  that.  In  the  first 
place,  when  we  raise  the  American  tax 
rate  from  38  percent  to  52  percent,  the 
American  company  is  entitled  to  a  tax 
credit  for  what  it  pays  in  foreign  lands. 
Our  experience  in  the  Near  East  shows 
that  foreign  countries  very  promptly 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
raise  their  tax  rate  up  to  the  American 
tax  rate,  because  the  effect  on  the  Amer- 
ican company  is  the  same  whether  the 
American  Government  or  the  foreign 
country  collects  the  tax.  If  we  adopted 
the  Senator's  amendment  we  could  ex- 
pect that  in  short  order,  almost  over- 
night, all  the  companies  trading  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  would  have  their 
taxes  raised  to  52  percent. 

That  would  mean  more  taxes  collected 
from  Americans  by  foreign  countries, 
and  not  1  cent  of  additional  revenue  for 
this  country.  In  fact,  that  result  would 
mean  less  revenue  to  this  country,  be- 


cause whereas  Americans  would  have 
been  bringing  back  62  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  by  declaring  dividends  and  having 
dividends  taxed  to  their  personal  ac- 
count by  the  U.S.  Government,  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  bring  back 
48  cents  as  against  a  present  62  cents  to 
be  taxed  by  the  American  Government. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  we  follow  the  Senator's 
argument  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we 
should  reduce  the  rate  to  nothing.  There 
would  be  many  more  dividends  paid.  If 
this  argument  is  sound,  we  ought  to  re- 
duce the  rate  to  20  percent,  then  to  10 
percent,  and  then  abolish  the  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Why  not  to 
/•TO?  That  is  what  is  done  in  most 
countries,  to  begin  with.  There  is  some 
merit  to  that  suggestion.  A  majority  of 
countries  do  not  lax  the  companies  at  all 
on  the  income  which  the  companies 
make  in  their  dealings  in  a  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  GORE.  1  know  that  .some  persons 
advocate  that.  I  resist  it.  An  Amer- 
ican citizen  is  su'oject  to  the  applicable 
tax  rates  on  the  income  he  earns,  wher- 
e\er  it  is  earned.  That  is  written  into 
the  American  tradition  and  into  the 
American  law.  Tl^e  favoriti.sin  shown  to 
corporations  doing  busines.s  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  par- 
tial violation  of  that  principle.  But  if 
the  argument  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  advanced  is  good,  it 
would  be  a  good  tiling  to  make  llie  rate 

ZCiO. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  made  his  posi- 
tion clear;  he  beUeves  every  American 
company  doing  business  in  a  foreign 
land  is  favored,  even  though  evciy  other 
nation  on  earth  is  more  favorable  to 
those  companies  tlian  is  riie  United 
Slates.  If  we  are  a  culprit;  if  we  are 
doing  evil  or  wrong  by  giving  the  tax 
treatment  we  do  to  American  companies 
v.liich  do  business  in  foreign  htr.ds.  thpn 
we  are  still  holier  than  anyone  else  To 
follow  the  loRic  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, if  what  we  are  doin:-;  is  wron^. 
then  we  are  less  wr">r'^  than  anybody 
el.'-e. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  folloAUife  :he  Sen- 
ator's argument:  now  the  Senator  is  lol- 
;.)\\in;;  mine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point  is 
thai  it  IS  clearly  within  tlic  pover  of  the 
fon  i^n  country  wntre  an  American 
company  has  its  investment  to  ux  ine 
company  100  percenl.  If  they  want  to, 
they  can  tax  tht'  cou.pany  105  percent. 
What  will  we  do  ^\\'A\  the  bit  which  is 
left?  The  decision  v.u.s.  with  regiud  to 
Weste;n  Hemisphere  corporations,  to 
11  y  to  give  them  a  tax  lieatinent  which 
would  not  place  tliem  too  badly  at  a  dis- 
advantage Willi  the  Brit :.sh.  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Italians,  and  everyone  else 
diiing  busine.ss  in  competition  with  them 
in  the  same  area.  Taxwise,  .\mericans 
trading  south  of  our  border  are  not 
treated  as  well  as  anybody  else.  They 
are  subject  to  a  o8-percent  rate.  But  ii 
the  amendment  which  the  Senator  has 
offered  is  correct,  and  all  the  foreign 
countries  increase  the  lax  on  .'\me!ican 


investments,  we  will  still  not  get  any- 
thing more  from  them. 

In  Saudi  Arabia,  where  Americans  are 
subjected  to  a  greater  tax,  the  foreign 
country  simply  raises  its  own  tax  to  get 
for  its  treasiu-y  what  would  have  gone 
into  the  United  States  Treasury. 

The  situation  has  happened  time  and 
again.  This  amendment  would  be  a 
great  inducement  for  American  compa- 
nies to  sever  their  connections  with  this 
country.  Then  instead  of  being  domes- 
tically owned  corporations,  they  would 
simply  convert  themselves  into  com- 
pletely foreign  corporations,  become 
American  stockholders  of  foreign  cor- 
porations, and  not  owe  the  tax  at  all. 
The  only  time  they  would  pay  any  tax 
would  be  when  they  brought  the  money 
back  into  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  if  we  place  American 
companies  at  any  greater  disadvantage, 
competitively,  with  foreign  corporations, 
European  companies  operating  in  the 
same  area  will  succeed  in  driving  Amer- 
ican companies  out  of  that  area,  and 
then  the  United  States  will  receive  no 
re\  enue  at  all. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Se:;ator  yield? 

Ml .  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Ml  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Florida  quoted  the  late  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  to  the  effect  that 
this  .special  rate  was  voted  for  United 
States  corporations  doing  business  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  because  of  wartime 
conditions.  Those  conditions  do  not  now 
prevail.  Tlie  reason  for  this  special 
favoritism  no  longer  exists.  But  like  all 
favors,  when  benefits  become  vested,  it 
is  difficult  to  remove  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  to  quote 
someone  to  the  effect  that  this  law  was 
enacted  as  a  wartime  measure? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Tenne.ssee  referred  to  it.  I  did  not  recol- 
lect it  at  that  time.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
statement  by  Senator  George  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  provision  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  war.  I  do  not  recall  that  it 
did.  However.  I  have  sent  for  that 
statement,  and  will  verify  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quesiion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tenne.ssee 
i  Mr.  G">RE  I 

Tiie  amendment  was  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
IS  open  TO  further  amendment. 

Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  my 
amendment  designated  '•5-26-60— -C" 
anc'.  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  not 
bo  road,  but  tliat  it  be  printed  in  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohiec<  ion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlie  amendment  is  as  follows: 

.^i  the  pnd  of  the  bill,  add  a  new  section 
H6  follows : 
"Sec.  6.  Compvitation  of  foreign  tax  credit. 

•!rt)  Entire  Amount  op  Foreign  Tax  To 
Bf  Taken  Into  AccorNT. — So  much  of  par- 
agraph ( 1 1  of  section  902(c)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  applicable 
rules  for  computing  credit  for  corporate 
shareholder  in  foreign  corporation)  as  pre- 
cedes the  semicolon  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 


"'(1)  The  term  "accumulated  profits", 
when  used  In  this  section  in  reference  to  a 
foreign  corporation,  means  the  amotmt  of 
its  gains,  profits,  or  income  computed  with- 
out reduction  by  the  amount  of  the  income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  imposed 
on  or  with  respect  to  such  profits  or  in- 
come." 

•'(b)  Conforming  Amendments. — Subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  section  902  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  'which  the  amount 
of  such  dividends  bears  to  the  amount  of 
such  accumulated  profits'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'which  the  amount  of  such  div- 
idends (determined  without  regard  to  sub- 
section (e))  bears  to  the  amount  of  such 
accumulated  profits  in  excess  of  such  in- 
come, war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes  ' 

"(c)  Section  902  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(e)  Amount  Includible  in  Gross  In- 
come.— If  a  domestic  corporation  chooses  to 
have  the  benefits  of  this  subpart  for  any 
taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  the  taxes 
deemed  to  be  paid  under  this  section  shall 
be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  title  as  a 
dividend  received  by  such  corporation  from 
the  foreign  corporation." 

"(d)  .Section  861(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  dividends 
from  foreign  corporations  as  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ';  but  dividends 
from  a  foreign  corporation  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  subpart  A  of  part  III  (relating  to 
foreign  tax  credit),  be  treated  as  income 
from  sources  without  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  de- 
duction allowable  under  section  '2Ab  in  re- 
spect of  such  dividends". 

"(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  efTective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1960." 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  tax 
credit  affects  different  corporations  in 
different  ways,  according  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  foreign  operating  arm. 
One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  variation 
occurs  is  in  the  change  of  effective  rate 
of  the  U.S.  tax  in  the  case  of  subsidiaries. 
The  rate  finally  applicable  to  the  earn- 
ings of  subsidiaries,  if  and  when  such 
earnings  are  taxable  at  all.  may  be  as 
low  as  40  percent. 

This  favorable  tax  rate  for  the  earn- 
ings of  subsidiaries  has  come  abotit.  I  am 
sure,  not  by  design  but  as  a  result  of  a 
mistake  in  drafting. 

Section  902'ct  d  >  of  thelniernal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1054  states: 

The  term  "accumulited  promts.'  wlien  u  ••d 
in  this  section  in  reference  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration. mer< ns  the  amount  of  Its  gains. 
profits,  or  income  in  excess  of  the  income, 
war  profits,  and  excss  profits  taxes  imposed 
on  or  witli  respect  lo  such. profits  or  income. 

As  a  result  of  this  wording,  the  foreign 
tax  is  credited  against  the  U.S.  tax  on 
the  earnings  of  the  company,  le.ss  the 
amount  of  the  foreign  tax  paid.  This 
gives,  in  effect,  both  a  deduction  and  a 
credit. 

Let  me  illustrate  mathematically  what 
this  means.  Suppose  a  foreign  subsid- 
iary earns  $100  and  pays  a  foreign  in- 
come tax  on  those  earnings  in  the 
amount  of  $20.  Let  us  suppose,  further, 
that  the  entire  $80  is  then  paid  in  divi- 
dends to  the  parent  corporation.  This 
parent  corporation  then  get^  a  credit  for 
$16  foreign  tax  aiainst  the  U.S.  tax.  As- 
suming a  52 -percent  tax  rate  for  this 
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the  U.S.  tax  would  have  been  $32 — that 
is,  $52  due  the  United  States  on  its  $100 
of  income,  less  the  $20  in  foreign-^  taxes 
for  which  it  receives  credit. 

The  law  was  drafted  in  this  way  in 
1918;  and,  although  no  justification 
exists,  all  efforts  to  change  the  law  have 
been    resisted.     In   effect,    the   United 


ore  er  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
T  'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
obj  fction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


have  been  part  of  the  Boggs  bill,  as  I 
understand;  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  in  a  press  release  dated  Au- 
gust 19,  1959,  so  indicated.  It  is  not  a 
part  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

I' see  no  logic  in  taxing  a  branch  at 
one  rate  and  a  subsidiary  at  another. 

Subsidiaries  already  get  a  tremendous 
advantage  in  being  able  to  use  their 
UjS.  tax  liability  as.  in  effect,  an  in- 
terest-free loan  for  further  foreign  ex- 
pansion. 

I  fail  to  see  their  need  for  further  con- 
cessions in  the  amount  of  their  tax  lia- 
bility at  such  time  as  they  may  pay 
dividends  to  the  parent  U.S.  corix)ra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  stated  that 
this  amendment  is  controversial.  Of 
course,  whenever  one  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  a  benefit  to  which  some- 
one is  not  entitled,  it  is  likely  to  be  con- 
troversial— at  least,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

This  benefit  seems  to  me  to  be  par- 
ticularly unmeritorious.  I  cannot 
justify  the  single  benefit,  let  alone  the 
double  benefit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  tiae  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Termessee.  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10087 »  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 


The 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Porand  bill 
the  aged  beneflclarlee  now  under  social 
security  would  receive  payment  lor  60  days 
of  hospital  care,  up  to  120  days  In  an  ap- 
proved nursing  home,  and  necessary  surgery 
for  those  In  need.     The  total  coetB  of  such 


company,   then,  it   ends   by  paying    a        THe    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

US    tax  of  $25.60  on  the  $80  received     cle  k  will  call  the  roll. 

from  its  foreign  subsidiary.  T  he  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

If  the  income  subject  to  tax  had  been    the  roll. 

computed  properly,  as  it  is  in  the  case        Jlr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presl- 

of  a  branch,  rather  than  a  subsidiary,    dei  t.  I  ask  \manimous  consent  that  the     a  program,  estimated  at  $994  million  (mostly 

"       ■■  ...      ,_j-j       j^j.  jiospit^j  care)   would  be  met  through  an 

Increase  In  the  payroll  tax  of  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  by  both  employee  and  employer, 
expected  to  produce  about  |1  billion.  In  a 
word,  not  a  single  dollar  need  be  charged  to 
the  budget  of  the  US.  Oovemment.  the 
overall  co6ts  being  met  by  the  vast  worlcing 
population  of  our  Nation. 

Surely    a    country    which    has    reached    a 


lEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,   a 
rec?nt  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
States  company,  in  the  case  of  a  foreign    yo;  k  Times  presents  some  very  sound     f^i\'l°L^.?^"f"^.'L^!"f*^!;tl^_*.A^^'illP" 

subsidiary,  gets  both  a  deduction  and  a    ideis  on  financing  health  care  for  older     ""' "       '         '""*  — —-<        *~~ 

credit  for  its  foreign  taxes.  pec  pie  through  the  social  seciu-ity  mecha- 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  this    nis  n.    In  this  letter.  Nathaniel  Minkoff, 

extra  loophole,  this  bonus  loophole.  The     gee  -etary-treasurer  of  the  Dressmakers 

substance   of   this   amendment   was   to     joiit  Council  of  New  York,   advocates 


les  slation  along  the  lines  of  the  Forand 
bii  , 

iiS  a  sponsor  of  similar  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  I  commend  this  letter  to  the 
att?ntion  of  my  colleagues  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  30  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

'.  'here  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He>  lth    Care    for    Aged — Value    or    Forand 
E  n  L  IN  Providing  Necessary  Aid  Stre-ssoj 

To  the  EtorroR  of  the  New  York  Times: 

J.  P.  Pollman,  Jr.,  writes  in  your  Isovie  of 
Mar  19  that  at  two  public  meetings  In  which 
he  participated  on  the  problems  of  medical 
cart  for  the  aged  he  found  that  "at  neither 
meeting  did  a  single  older  person  display 
anv  interest  in  the  Federal  proposals." 

It  Is  amazing,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
citizenry  of  a  neighboring  State  like  Con- 
necticut should  evince  no  interest  in  an 
Issiie  which  brought  almost  20.000  persons 
to  Madison  Square  Garden  on  the  rainy 
af t  ^rnoon  of  May  18,  and  at  which  all  dem- 
onstrated an  overwhelming  Interest  in  the 
sutject   of   health    protection. 

Factually.  Americans  over  65  years  of  age 
no\r  number  over  16  million,  with  an  In- 
crease of  1  million  every  3  years.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  these  citizens  have  Incomes  of  less 
than  1,000  a  year,  and  of  the  remainder,  20 
per:ent  receive  betwe€n  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
am  only  about  4  percent  receive  Incomes  of 
♦5,(00  or  over.  And,  what  Is  most  shocking 
to  contemplate,  approximately  40  percciu 
hai  e  liquid  assets  of  only  $200  or  less, 
acording  to  a  recent  report  of  the  U.S. 
Serate  Cammittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged. 

CAMPAIGN    ISSUT 

I(  it  any  wonder  that  no  legislation  re- 
cently proposed  has  no  profoundly  stirred 
the  imagination  of  the  public  as  did  the 
Por-ind  bill?  Surely,  the  negative  opjxxsitKm 
of  Ihe  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
prl'ate  insurance  companies  will  not  suffice. 
A  joeltlve,  constructive  program  of  medical 
car  ^  of  the  aged  represents  the  No.  1  issue 
in  ;he  forthcoming  campaign  and  the  lines 
are  being  drawn  between  those  favc«-ing  an 
extitnslon  of  the  present  social  security  sys- 
ten  and  those  supjwrtlng  a  so-called  vultin- 
tar; '  system  of  protection. 

I ;  Is  clear  frc«n  the  above  authentic  statis- 
tic! that  only  about  4  percent  of  the  16  mll- 
lioi  aged  persons  having  Incomes  of  $5,000 
or  nore  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  voluntary 
pre  Ilium-paying  health  Insurance.  TTie  al- 
ma it  80  percent  who  have  Incomes  of  less 
than  $2,000  a  yefur  are  in  no  position  to  pay 
for  such  me<li€«l  costs  out  of  their  meager 
inome. 


gross  national  product  can  extend  protec- 
tion to  those  millions  of  aged  Americans 
who.se  lifelong  toH  has  made  this  fabulous 
wealth  possibl»» 

Nathaniel  M  Minkoff. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Dressmaker:!  Joint 
Ccrunctl. 
New  York.  May  20.  1960. 


BORIS  PASTERNAK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  a  number  of  blustering  voices 
coming  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  these 
days,  but  I  sense  that  historians  100 
years  hence  will  all  but  have  forgotten 
the  blustering  voices  and  will  remember 
a  voice  that  was  stilled  a  few  days  ago. 
that  of  Boris  Pasternak. 

Boris  Pasternak  represented  aU  that 
was  most  majestic  and  beautiful  In  the 
soul  of  Mother  Russia.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  our  age  that  the  country  he 
loved  so  deeply  rejected  him.  And  yet 
Boris  Pasternak  belonged  to  all  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  a  soaring  and  pure 
quality  to  the  following  quote  from  "Doc- 
tor Zhivago"; 

If  the  beast  who  sleeps  In  man  could  be 
held  dawn  by  threats — any  kind  of  threat, 
whether  of  Jail  or  retribution  after  death — 
then  the  highest  emblem  of  humanity 
would  be  the  lion  tamer  In  the  circus  with 
his  whip,  not  the  prophet  who  sacrificed 
himself.  But  don't  you  see,  that  Is  Just  the 
point — what  has  for  centuries  raised  man 
above  the  beast  Is  not  the  cudgel,  but  an 
Inward  music:  the  Irresistible  power  of  un- 
armed truth,  the  powerful  attraction  of  its 
example. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  eulogizing  editorials  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
of  June  1  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  June   1,   I960] 
Boris  Pasternak 

Boris  Pasternak  was  one  of  the  few  giants 
of  20th-centur5'  literature.  Long  ago  the 
beauty  of  his  p')etry  and  of  his  translations 
of  Shakespeare  had  established  him  as  one 
of  the  Immortals  of  Russian  literature,  a 
worthy  member  of  the  group  whose  earlier 
representatives  included  such  figures  as 
Pushkin,  Turgenev,  Dostrolevskl  and  Tolstoy. 
But  the  poet's  work  peculiarly  resists  trans- 
lation, its  beauty  and  Imagery  being  bound 
refractorily  with  the  music,  cadence,  and 
hl-story  of  a  particular  language.  So  It  was 
not  until  "Doctor  Zhivago,"  a  novel  that 
could  be  translated  with  relative  ease,  that 
the  full  dimensions  of  Pasternak's  genius 
became  known  to  all  the  world. 
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Future  generations  of  Russians  will  learn 
with  shame  that  the  last  years  of  this  man's 
life  were  spent  in  disgrace  on  the  soil  of  the 
native  land  he  loved  so  deeply.  They  will 
see  In  the  confrontation  between  Paaternak 
and  Khrushchev,  when  the  formM-  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  the  confrontation 
of  two  great  forces  in  Russian  history. 
Pasternak  represented  the  humanistic  tra- 
dition of  the  Russian  intelligentsia  who  have 
always  striven  for  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual human  soul.  Khrushchev  repre- 
sented then  and  represents  now  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  oppressors  who  have  sought  so 
often  In  the  cruel  Russian  history  to  keep 
that  talented  and  great  people  In  a  state 
of  physical.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual  serf- 
dom. But  the  Khrushchevs  have  come  and 
gone  over  the  centuries,  while  the  work  of 
the  Pasternak^  has  lived  on,  ever  green  and 
vital,  relnsplrlng  each  new  generation  to 
continue  the  battle  that  must  ultimately 
end  In  the  victory  of  the  human  spirit.  In 
Russia  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  1.  1960] 
Boris  Pastiirnak 

The  world  is  now  a  grimmer  and  silenter 
place  because  a  rare  voice  has  been  stilled. 
In  3  short  years,  Boris  Pasternak  emerged 
from  darkness  to  become  the  most  contro- 
versial man  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  one  of 
the  world's  best  known  writers.  The  saddest 
aspect  of  hla  death  at  70  is  that  It  came 
before  a  reconcUlatlon  with  a  country  that 
he  loved  too  much  to  leave — despite  the 
bluntest  suggestions  that  he  do  so. 

As  a  writer,  Pasternak  was  In  the  great 
tradition  of  Tolstoy,  Dostolevskl,  and  Tur- 
genev; he  was  perhaps  the  last  In  the  line. 
His  poetry  Is  Inevitably  robbed  of  luster  by 
translation,  but  his  great  novel  "Doctor 
Zhivago"  has  sufficient  power,  despite  struc- 
tural Inadequacies,  to  burst  the  mold  of  lan- 
guage and  the  confines  of  country.  "My 
novel  was  not  intended  to  be  a  political  pam- 
phlet," Paaternak  Insisted.  "I  wanted  to 
show  life  as  it  la.  In  all  its  wealth  and  In- 
tensity. '  His  purpose  was  to  avoid  the 
tarnish  of  politics  by  dealing  with  the  pro- 
founder  universe  of  good  and  evil  and  life 
and  death.  "Doctor  Zhivago"  is  not  so  much 
a  critique  of  Soviet  communism  as  It  is  a 
deeply  moving  religious  testament. 

He  succeeded  so  well  that  he  earned  a 
Nobel  prize  and  the  enmity  of  the  mediocre 
hacks  In  Moscow  who  grind  out  Ideological 
tracts.  In  Stalin's  time  he  would  have  been 
vaporized  for  his  audacity:  in  Khrushchev's 
Russia  he  was  merely  ostracized.  The  cour- 
age and  dignity  with  which  he  bore  his 
ordeal  made  Pasternak — to  use  the  trite 
word — a  symbol.  But  he  was  a  symbol  of 
more  than  antlcommunlsm;  his  life  was  wit- 
ness to  the  transcendence  of  conscience  over 
all  smelly  little  orthodoxies  imposed  by  either 
left  or  right. 

Pasternak  will  endure  as  a  patron  to  all 
artists  who  wish  to  Impart  an  Inner  vision 
without  checking  first  with  a  commissar  or 
congressional  committee.  It  Is  in  this  sense 
that  Pasternak  probably  would  wish  most  to 
be  remembered. 


FREE  TELEVISION  TIME  TO  PRESI- 
DENTIAL NOMINEES 
Mr.  HI  MPHREY.    Mr.  President,  Ed- 
ward P.  Morgan  of  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co..  recently  gave  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  the  pending  bill  to  re- 
quire televisicMi  networks  to  furnish  free 
prime  time  once  a  week  for  8  weeks  be- 
fore the  election  to  the  two  principal 
CVI 738 


presidential  nominees.   Mr.  Morgan  con- 
cluded his  commentary  by  saying : 

When  the  chains — and  the  listeners — 
realize  that  a  meaningful  discussion  of  dis- 
armament might  possibly  be  u  important  as 
a  deodorant  commercial,  that  wUl  be  the 
day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Eklward 
P.  Morgan's  commentary  of  May  17  be 
printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
cast text  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMENTAET    BT    EDWARD   P.    MORGAN 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  pile  of  frustra- 
tion that  summit  hopes  have  been  reduced 
to  In  Paris  will  poke  Its  way  into  the  1960 
presidential  campaign.  It  will  be  only  one 
of  a  number  of  issues.  How  well  will  we 
come  to  understand  these  basic  questions, 
how  thoroughly  will  we  get  to  know  the  can- 
didates dlsctissing  them?  The  answer  la: 
neither  well  nor  thoroughly  enough  unless 
some  major  changes  are  made  in  the  slick. 
gimmick,  and  costly  methods  of  campaign- 
ing. 

All  but  drowned  out  by  the  rumbling 
crumbling  of  summit  conference  plans,  a 
Senate  subcommittee  got  olT  to  a  dignified, 
dispassionate  start  yesterday  with  hearings 
on  legislation  to  aim  more  light  and  less 
heat  on  the  presidential  race.  The  first  wit- 
ness was  Adlai  Stevenson  who  supported  a 
bill  to  require  all  television  networks  to  fur- 
nish free  prime  time  once  a  week  for  8  weeks 
before  the  election  to  the  two  principal 
presidential  nominees. 

"I  doubt,"  Stevenson  testified,  "if  ever  be- 
fore in  history  have  so  many  men  and 
women,  living  over  so  wide  an  area,  been 
expected  to  participate  In  choosing  from 
among  men  they  don't  know,  two  national 
leaders  to  whom  they  will  entrust  such  a 
large  measure  of  their  destiny.  I  doubt 
further  If  the  Issues  with  which  these  lead- 
ers will  have  to  deal  have  ever  been  more 
complex  and  fateful." 

To  hear  Issues  and  see  principals  of  by- 
gone campaigns,  Stevenson  recaUed,  "people 
rode  all  day  by  buggy  or  wagon;  they  waited 
fur  hours  for  the  candidate's  train;  they 
stood  in  the  sun  and  rain  and  listened." 
But  today,  at  the  height  of  the  huckster 
era,  the  electorate  Is  mobilized  by  such  com- 
mercials as  "Vote  for  Dan,  the  man  with  the 
plan." 

Stevenson  conceded  these  were  not  very 
reflective  times  and  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  a  revival  of  such  a  great  debate 
as  his  great-granddaddy,  Jesse  Fell,  suggested 
to  Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  slavery.  But,  he 
argued,  people  would  listen  If  a  serious  try 
were  made  to  get  the  presidential  candidates 
to  discuss  the  Issues  without  a  lot  of  ex- 
traneous political  claptrap.  His  medium: 
television,  the  only  way  possible  to  reach 
virtually  all  the  country's  100  million  voters. 
His  format,  00  minutes  or  at  least  60  min- 
utes a  week  to  be  divided  equally  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  nominees  In 
a  single  program  but  It  would  not  necessar- 
ily be  a  debate— each  would  discuss  the 
issues  he  thought  Important  and  In  his  own 
way. 

Stevenson  estimated  that  an  hour  of  eve- 
ning time  on  all  TV  networks  this  fail  may 
cost  more  than  $6,000  a  minute — a  terrific 
burden  on  national  committee  exchequers, 
though  an  advantage  to  the  party  with  the 
fatter  kitty.  Licensed  as  they  are  to  use 
a  public  utility,  the  air,  networks  should 
be  required  to  furnish  this  time  as  a  pub- 
lic service.  If  this  temptwary  sacrifice 
proved  too  sharp  a  loss  in  revenue — and 
Stevenflon  doubted  that  It  would — be  sug- 
gested the  Federal  Government  should  be 


prepu-ed  to  help  foot  the  bill.  He  was  leery 
of  volunteered  time  because  "such  offers  of 
cooperation  are  always  made  with  the  un- 
stated reservation  that  it  be  on  the  net- 
works' own  terms." 

Today  top  network  executives,  plus  a 
parade  of  Republican  notables,  from  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  Richard  Nixon,  had  their 
say  before  the  sulxjommlttee  and  the  word 
was  a  unanimous  and  horrified  "No"  to  any 
compulsory  plan.  With  ABC  to  be  heard 
from  later,  NBC  and  CBS  said  they  were 
willing  to  offer  at  least  1  hour  free  air  time 
weekly  to  the  major  presidential  candidates 
this  fall,  preferably  in  a  debate  or  discus- 
sion format;  presumably  to  minimize  the 
danger  of  boredom;  admittedly  some  polit- 
ical speeches   can  be  deadly  dull. 

If  the  networks  can  indeed  fill  the  elec- 
torate's requirements  on  a  voluntary  basis 
then,  obviously,  compulsory  legislation  is 
not  needed.  But  on  the  strength  of  past  per- 
formance on  their  res}x>nsiblUty  to  the  pub- 
lic, the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  networks. 
When  the  chains — and  the  listeners — realize 
that  a  meaningful  discussion  of  disarma- 
ment might  possibly  be  as  Important  as  a 
deodorant  commercial,  that  will  be  the  day. 


DANGERS     CONPRONTINO     UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN  AREA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  May  26 
a  witness  appeared  before  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  In  the  course 
of  his  testimony  gave  evidence  which 
suggests  at  least  several  serious  dangers 
which  may  conf  rwit  us  in  the  Caribbean 
area. 

Portions  of  this  testimony  related  to 
matto-s  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
agencies  in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  with  respect  to  which 
we  felt  these  agencies  should  be  imme- 
diately advised.  We  did  advise  them 
promptly  and  it  is  my  understanding 
certain  steps  already  have  been  taken  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  which  were 
disclosed  by  the  witness  who  testified 
before  us  last  Thursday. 

Agencies  of  our  Oovemment  knowl- 
edgeable in  these  areas  and  having 
knowledge  of  the  witness  have  tcdd  us 
that  even  where  his  testimony  seems  al- 
most incredible  they  believe  it  should  be 
credited,  and  that  the  information  he 
gave  us  should  be  taken  as  a  warning. 

There  is  hope,  I  think,  that  at  least  in 
the  case  of  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  threat  of  which  this  witness  ad- 
vised us,  the  dissemination  of  a  warning 
may  be  sufficient  to  obviate  the  danger, 
or  most  of  it. 

Gen.  E  R.  Quesada,  Administrator  of 
the  F^eral  Aviation  Agency,  has  asked 
me  to  release  the  transcript  of  the  exec- 
utive testimony  to  his  Agency  so  that  it 
"may  take  appropriate  safety  precau- 
tions by  notifying  our  personnel  and  the 
aircraft  industry  of  the  danger  indicated 
by  Mr.  Whitehouse."  Because  this  would 
be  virtually  tantamount  to  publication, 
and  since  I  feel  that  the  matter  is  of 
general  public  interest,  and  as  I  b^eve 
that  the  air  carriers  of  other  nations 
should  also  be  given  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger, I  have  decided,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  to  make  the  testimony  public 
simultaneously  with  its  transmittal  to 
General  Quesada. 
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General  Quesadas  letter  to  me  reads 
as  follows: 

Federai.  Aviation  Agznct, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  1.  1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Dodd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dodd:  It  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated if  you  will  release  to  this  Agency 
the  transcript  of  testimony  of  Bdward  J. 
Whitehouse,  which  was  given  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Seciirlty  Subcommittee. 
Thursday,  May  26.  1960,  In  executive  session. 
We  need  this  Information  so  that  we  may 
take  appropriate  safety  precautions  by  noti- 
fying our  personnel  and  the  aircraft  Indus- 
try of  the  danger  Indicated  by  Mr.  White- 
house. 

Sincerely. 

E    R.  Qxjesada. 

Administrator. 

The  transcript  of  this  executive  ses- 
sion testimony,  may  I  say,  will  be  re- 
leased to  the  press,  by  authority  of  the 
subcommittee,  as  speedily  as  copies  can 
be  made  available  for  distribution;  prob- 
ably some  time  tomorrow.  Today  I  want 
to  summarize,  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues and  of  the  Nation,  certain  high- 
spots  of  this  testimony. 

The  witness  who  testified  before  us  last 
Thursday  was  Edward  J.  Whitehouse,  a 
native  of  Cuba,  of  British-American 
descent,  who  is  the  great,  great-grandson 
of  J.  Henry  Whitehouse,  the  founder  of 
Whitehouse  &  Co..  of  New  York  City,  for 
many  years  a  well-known  name  in  Wall 
Street.  Mr.  Whitehouse- is  a  graduate  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Military  Academy  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  lived  for  several  years  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla  He  is  a  master  pilot 
of  •  aircraft.  He  became  a  copilot  in 
Cubana  Air  Lines  in  Havana  in  1942.  He 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  1945.  He 
later  became  master  pilot  and  operated 
on  the  Havana -New  York  and  Havana- 
Madrid  runs.  In  1952,  he  became  direc- 
tor of  the  Cuban  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad- 
ministration, a  position  comparable  to 
that  held  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Quesada. 
the  head  of  our  FAA.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
was  responsible  for  modernizing  air  nav- 
igation and  trafflc  control  in  Cuba.  In 
connection  with  this  project  he  arranged 
for  training  courses  for  Cuban  traffic 
controllers  and  other  technicians  in 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  Because  of  this 
activity,  and  other  evidences  which  he 
had  given  through  the  years  of  being 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  White- 
house  was  forced  to  resis^n  his  position  in 
charge  of  Cuba's  civil  aeronautics  within 
about  a  month  after  Castro  came  into 
power  in  Cuba. 

So  much  for  Mr.  Whitehouses  back- 
ground. Now.  let  me  discuss  what  he 
told  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  item  in 
Mr.  Whitehouses  testimony  was  with  re- 
spect to  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  cause 
an  air  accident  involving  an  American 
aircraft.  Mr.  Whitehouse  gave  us  the 
names  of  two  air  traffic  controllers  in 
Cuba,  operating  at  the  Havana  Interna- 
tional Airport,  as  the  ringleaders  of  this 
alleged  conspiracy.  Their  names  will 
appear  in  the  transcript  which  will  be 
released  tomorrow  or  Friday.  They  are 
not  important  to  the  warning  I  am  giving 
today. 


Mr.  Whitehouse  explained  that  it  is 
po  sible  to  cause  an.  air  crash,  or  at  least 
to  aring  about  the  serious  danger  of  such 
a  I  irash,  by  giving  similar  or  identical 
inj  ti-uctions  to  two  or  more  aircraft  at  a 
time  when  the  weather  is  poor  and 
pli  nes  are  flying  on  instruments.  Mr. 
W  litehouse  told  us  the  conspirators 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  crash  in  this  way. 
Their  plan,  he  said,  involved  creating  a 
ms. If  unction  of  the  tape  recorder  in  the 
tr£  ffic  control  tower  so  that  there  would 
be  no  record  of  the  instructions  given, 
ani  so  it  would  therefore  be  possible  to 
mj  ,ke  it  appear  that  the  American  pilot, 
bei;ause  of  incompetence  or  willful  dis- 
rei  ard  of  instructions,  had  disobeyed 
th    control  tower. 

The  conspirators  hoped.  Mr.  White- 
house  said,  to  involve  a  military  airplane 
of  the  many  which  fly  from  Guantanamo 
Bs  y  to  Florida,  and  a  commercial  air 
ca-rier,  so  as  to  make  it  a  major  crash. 
TUs  could  then  be  used  to  step  up  the 
pDpaganda  campaign  against  the  Quan- 
ta lamo  base.  The  charge,  of  course, 
wc  uld  be  that  the  American  military  air- 
criift  flying  from  the  base  constitute  a 
hazard  to  commercial  aircraft,  both 
Ci  ban  and  foreign. 

^r.  Whitehouse  told  us  it  was  hard  to 
be  ieve  that  this  could  be  true  but  that 
so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  that 
th!  report  might  be  true,  we  could  not 
aC  ord  to  overlook  it.  and  should  advise 
al    American  traffic  to  be  extra  careful. 

I  igree  with  this  thinking  and  it  is  on 
th  s  basis  that  I  sound  the  warning  here 
to  lay. 

\  second  warning  which  Mr.  White- 
he  use  gave  us  was  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  our  CONELRAD  system. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  this  is  the  system 
for  warnings  and  communications  de- 
sijned  to  come  into  use  in  the  event  of 
enemy  attack. 

VIr.  Whitehouse  told  us  tiiat  the  com- 
plete details  of  instructions  and  proce- 
dures for  CONELRAD  had  been  in  his 
possession  while  he  was  Chief  of  Civil 
Aeronautics  in  Cuba,  and  that  all  this 
m  iterial — which  included  highly  cla.ssi- 
fied  documents — had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Communist  personnel  who 
to  5k  over  his  office. 

This  is  of  particular  importance.  I 
m  ght  explain,  because  although  the  out- 
wi  ,rd  details  of  the  CONELRAD  system 
itfelf  are  not  secret,  access  to  the  full 
se  ;  of  plans  and  mstioictions  and  operat- 
in  I  data  would  involve  di-sclosure  to  a 
kr  owlod'-'eable  person  havins.such  access 
of  technical  details  respecting  commu- 
ni  nations  setups  which  would  make  sab- 
ot ige  of  the  CONELRAD  system  a  very 
simple  matter. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  also  told  us  that  a 
m  in  who  had  been  employed  for  some 
ti]  ae  as  a  watchman  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Cuban  Civil  Aeronautics  Admm- 
is  ration,  and  whose  living  quarters  were 
riiht  next  to  the  building  where  the  elec- 
tr  )nic  equipment  for  air  traffic  commu- 
ni  cations  is  kept,  had  now  been  reported 
aa  being  a  top  man  in  the  Communist 
Purty  in  Cuba. 

There  is  one  other  portion  of  Mr. 
Whitehouse's  testimony  which  I  believe 

I I  hould  mention  here.  Mr.  Whitehouse 
to  d  us  about  two  Cubans  delegated  to 


go  to  Yugoslavia  to  arrange  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  jet  aircraft  for  the  Cuban  Air 
Force.  This  mission,  Mr.  Whitehouse 
said,  was  reported  to  have  been  success- 
ful. The  report  was  that  16  Mig's  were 
purchased.  These  were  jet  aircraft,  as 
I  have  indicated  and  a  modernized  ver- 
sion of  the  Russian  aircraft  which  were 
used  in  the  war  in  Korea.  Though  pur- 
chased in  Yugoslavia,  these  Mig's  pre- 
sumably were  manufactured  in  Russia. 
The  Mig  is  a  very  fast  pursuit  airplane, 
not  nearly  as  good  as  our  own  latest  jet 
pui.^uit  planes,  but  much  better  than 
anythmg  previously  in  use  in  the  Carib- 
bean area  by  any  government  except  our 
own  Mr.  Whitehouse  told  us  the  crates 
and  boxes  containing  these  Mig's  had 
be  in  seen  at  the  San  Antonio  Air  Base 
in  Cuba.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
had  yet  been  assembled  and  flown,  but 
the  arriving  crates  and  boxes  were  .seen 
more  than  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  cxpre.'^sed  the  opinion 
there  are  no  Cuban  pilots  who  can  fly 
Mig's:  but  he  .said  Chinese  pilots  have 
boon  .seen  in  Cuba,  at  the  San  Antonio 
Ba^c  He  also  told  us  it  had  been  re- 
ported that  there  had  arrived  in  Cuba 
foreii^n  technicians.  Chinese  or  Russian, 
presumably  competent  to  assemble  these 
airciaft. 

These  are  the  matters  I  wanted  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  country.  There  are  other  points  In 
Mr.  Whitehouse's  testimony  which  willbe 
of  interest,  but  which  can  wait  until  the 
tf.stimony  is  released  to  the  press  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day. 

O'arly.  the.se  matters  concerning 
which  I  have  Just  spoken  affect  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Clearly, 
thcv  Tire  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
''Mt-rn.T!  Security  Subcommittee. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  alleged  plot 
ID  c.iu.se  an  air  crash  over  Cuba,  involv- 
uifr  an  American  aircraft,  I  fervently 
pr  IV  thi.s  may  never  come  about.  I  hope 
tti;''  th.e  warning  which  has  been  given 
n  1'.-.  together  with  the  precautions 
\vhi'''i  I  am  sure  will  be  taken  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  warning,  make  it  impossible 
for  .surh  a  plot  to  succeed.  It  is  because 
of  this  hope  that  the  warning  has  been 
u  1  v^n . 


ORDER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE  CAL- 
ENDAR TOMORROW 

Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas'  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  to- 
morrow, after  the  morning  bu.siness  is 
concluded,  there  be  a  call  of  the  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  for  the  passage  of 
those  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  be- 
ginning with  Calendar  No.  1483,  Senate 
bill  1957.  to  encourage  the  discover',  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  domestic 
tin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MAJOR    LEGISLATTVE    ACTIONS    OF 
THE  86TH  CONGRESS.  2D  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 


simimary  of  the  major  legislative  actions 
of  the  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  as  of 
June  1.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Major  Legislative  Actions,  86th  Congkess. 
2d  Session,  as  or  June  1,  1960 

Through  May  31,  the  Senate  has  passed 
433  measures,  confirmed  33,535  nominees,  and 
ratified  8  conventions  or  treaties.  This  sum- 
mary Includes  only  the  more  Important 
blll.s — other  than  appropriations — upon 
which  we  have  acted. 

In  the  international  area  we  have — 

Extended  the  mutual  security  program  for 
1  year  and  authorized  $1.3  biUion  for  eco- 
nomic assistance,  technical  assistance,  and 
special  activities  ($2.7  billion  for  military 
assistance  and  Development  Loan  Fund  for 
1961  previously  authorized  (Public  law  86- 
472) ); 

Authorized  U.S.  participation  In  parlia- 
mentary conferences  with  Mexico  (Public 
Law  86-420 ) : 

Extended  for  2  years  (June  30,  1962),  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  control  export£ 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  (Public 
Law  86-464 ) ; 

Authorized  land  acquisition  In  District  of 
Columbia  for  donation  to  Pan  American 
Health  Organization  as  headquarters  site 
(Public    Law   86-395); 

Reaffirmed  sense  of  Congress  that  upon 
achievement  of  disarmament  agreements  the 
United  States  should  join  with  other  coun- 
tries in  a  program  of  works  for  peace; 

AuthorlEed  payment  of  $6  million  to  Jap- 
anese nationals,  formerly  on  Benin  Islands, 
In  settlement  of  aU  cljUms  against  the  United 
States  ( at  White  Houae  ) ; 

Authorized  the  loan  of  one  submarine  to 
Canada  for  6  years,  and  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years  the  loan  of  one  destroyer  to 
(^       the  Republic  of  China  ( at  White  House  i ; 

Ratified  the  Florence  agreement  to  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  cultural,  scientific, 
and  educational  materials;   and 

Ratified  the  Mexican  broadcasting  agree- 
ment to  provide  AM  radio  frequency  priori- 
ties between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
broadcasting  stations. 

In  the  area  of  defense  and  space  explora- 
tion we  have — 

Authorized  $211.4  million  for  fiscal  1961 
programs  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
including  $13  million  for  power  reactor 
plants  for  the  Antarctic  (Public  Law  86- 
467); 

Authorized  construction  of  four  modern 
naval  vessels  at  cost  of  $157.9  million  as  part 
of  1961  shipbuilding  program  (Public  Law 
86  471); 

Authorized  $1.1  billion  for  military  con- 
structlon  program; 

Authorized  $970  million  for  space  activi- 
ties in  1961;  and 

Extended  authority  of  Secret  Service  to 
the  protection  of  the  Vice  President  and  to 
the  next  successors  In  line  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

In  the  welfare  area  we  have — 

Authorized  Federal  courts,  through  ap- 
pointed referees,  to  safeguard  voting  rights; 
fixed  penalties  for  obstruction  of  court  or- 
ders and  for  flight  to  avoid  prosecution  for 
vandalism;  required  preservation  of  Federal 
election  records  for  22  months;  authorized 
availability  of  funds  for  education  of  serv- 
icemen's children  In  areas  where  schools  are 
closed  by  Integration  disputes  (Public  Law 
86  -449 ) ; 

Required  that  bank  mergers  have  approval 
of  Fedeml  Reaerve  Board,  Comptroller  of 
Currency,  or  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cch-- 
poratlon  as  an  Insurance  against  monopoly 
(Public  Law  86-463): 

Authorized  $290  million  for  construction 
of  San  Luis  unit  of  Central  Valley  water 
supply  project  (at  White  House) ; 


Extended  special  milk  program  for  chll- 
dr?n  to  June  30,  1961,  and  authorized  max- 
lirum  expenditures  of  $85  million  In  fiscal 
1960  and  $95  million  in  1961  (Public  Law 
88-446); 

Extended  for  5  years  the  library  extension 
service — to  provide  mobile  facilities  for  rural 
areas; 

Authorized  $1.8  billion  for  2  years  for 
school  construction  and  teachers*  salaries; 

Adopted  a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President;  abolished  the  poll  tax;  and 
granted  power  to  State  Gtovemors  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  House  If  more  than  50 
percent  of  Its  membership  were  killed  In 
a  disaster; 

Provided  former  Federal  employees  re- 
tired prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959,  with  a  health  benefits 
program  patterned  after  and  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  program  which  becomes 
available  on  July  1,  1960,  to  present  employ- 
ees and  future  retirees; 

Extended  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Act  to  all  underground 
mines  regardless  of  size; 

Revised  Federal  elections  law  govwnlng 
camjmign    contributions    and    expenditures; 

Established  system  ot  licensing  and  con- 
trol over  manufacture  of  narcotic  drugs; 

Authorized  Federal  grants  of  $5  million  a 
year  for  5  years  to  local  communities  and 
nonprofit  agencies  to  finance  projects  to  com- 
bat juvenile  delinquency  and  established 
a  national  advisory  council  to  review  and 
make  recommendations  on  projects  propoeed 
for  Federal  assistance  under  the  act;  and 

Authorized   an    air   pollution   study. 

In  the  economic  area  we  have — 

Authorized  Federal  grants  and  loana 
totaling  $251  million  for  the  relief  of  chron- 
ically depressed  Indtistrlal  and  rural  areas 
( vetoed ) ; 

Permitted  personal  Income  tax  deduction 
of  all  medical  expenses  Incurred  by  any  tax- 
payer for  care  of  dependent  parent  over  65 
(Public  Law  86-470) ; 

Authorized  a  5-year  program  of  pajmaents 
to  State  and  local  governments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  for  Federal  lands;  established  a  Board 
to  administer  the  program  and  report  on 
need  for  permanent  legislation; 

Permitted  application  of  loan  provisions 
of  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  to  other  soil -conservation  proj- 
ects (Public  Law  86-468) ; 

Stabilized  price  supports  for  tobacco  (Pub- 
lic Law  86-389); 

Established  a  Commission  on  problems 
of  rural  counties  and  small  communities; 

Provided  additional  compensation  for  dis- 
abled veterans  with  more  than  three  chil- 
dren; 

Reduced  cabaret  tax  from  20  to  10  percent 
(Public  Law  86-422 1;  and 

Revised  method  for  treatment  of  railroad 
corporation  Income  resulting  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness  in  receivership  or  imder 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, these  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant things  we  have  done.  However,  the 
session  is  not  over.  There  are  many 
other  things  of  major  importance  which 
we  hope  and  expect  to  accomplish  before 
adjournment. 

It  is  my  desire  that,  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment, we  enact  an  immigration  bill;  a 
bill  to  increase  the  minimum  wage  and  to 
extend  coverage;  a  health  insurance  plan 
for  the  aged ;  increases  in  defense  appro- 
priations and  in  expenditures  for  health 
research ;  an  education  bill;  farm  legisla- 
tion to  reverse  the  serious  decline  in  net 
farm  income;  amendments  to  the  high- 
way   construction    program;     required 


levels  oi  ai>propriations  to  meet  our  c^- 

jectives  in  the  mutual  security  program; 
an  omnitins  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood - 
control  bill;  improvements  in  social  se- 
curity benefits;  and,  of  course,  the  com- 
pletion of  all  of  the  regular  appropria- 
tion bills  for  the  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  urge  and  earnestly  request  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  do  all  that  he 
possibly  can  to  complete  the  essential 
committee  work  on  those  bills  that  are 
pending  before  the  committees  of  the 
Senate. 

With  the  cooperation  of  all,  I  am  confi- 
dent we  will  have  a  productive  session, 
resulting  in  the  enactment  of  many  signi- 
ficant laws  to  protect  our  security  by 
increasmg  our  strength,  and  to  improve 
our  welfare  by  meeting  urgent  social 
problems. 

ENACTMENT  OP  PROVISIONS  OP 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1417,  House  bill  7681. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativ'e  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7681)  to  enact  the  provisions  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1959  with  certain 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  un- 
til tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
June  2,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  1.  1960:  * 

In  thi  Navt 

Adm.  Herbert  G.  Hopwood,  U.S.  Nary,  to 
have  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm.  William  L.  Rees,  U.S.  Navy,  to  have 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section   5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  Vice 
Adm.  John  H.  Sides,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  Uie  contemplation  of  said 
section,  I  nominate  him  tor  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  the 
following  named  officers  (or  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  senrlng: 

Rear  Adm.  Frank  CBetrne,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Latirence  H.  Frost,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager.  VS.  Navy. 


• 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesday,  JlNE  1,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Ephesians  4:3:  Endeavor  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  in 
this  moment  of  prayer,  may  we  be  blessed 
with  an  inner  experience  of  peace,  and 
strength. 

Grant  that,  as  citizens  of  this  God- 
fearing Nation,  we  may  aspire  to  achieve 
a  closer  fellowship  with  on*  another  in 
the  life  of  the  spirit. 

Help  us  to  cultivate  mutual  under- 
standing and  a  respectful  attitude  toward 
others  whose  religious  creed  and  con- 
victions, by  reason  of  tradition,  teaching 
or  choice,  may  differ  from  our  own. 

Grant  that  all  who  love  God  and  their 
fellow  men  may  join  hearts  and  hands  in 
a  new  covenant  of  love  and  loyalty  to 
keep  the  light  of  religion  aglow  in  these 
dark  times  and  help  stem  the  tides  of 
crass  materialism  and  blatant  atheism. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  May  13,  1960: 

H.R.  1217.  An  act  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  import  duty  on  certain  amorphous 
graphite; 

H.R.  1752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
helmlna  Ordonez: 

H.R.  2082.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
Demetrios  Chry«anthes,  also  known  as  James 
Deme  trios  Chrysanthacopoulos; 

H.R.  3786.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chan 
Kit  Ylng  and  James  George  Bainter; 

HJi.  3934.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
E.  ChrUtlne  Williams; 

H.R.  4562.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanis- 
law  Grzelewski; 

H  R.  4781.  An  act  to  amend  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  its  loan  provisions  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  certain  other  projects,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  4825.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jean  K. 
Simmons; 

H.R.  5349.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Orange  County,  Calif.,  of  all 
right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  certain  real  property  situated  In 
Orange  County,  Calif. 

H.R.  6083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  V. 
Jones; 

H.R.  6493.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Dolton; 

HJl.  6843.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Wilging; 

H  R.  7226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hughle 
D  Martin  and  lone  Martin; 
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HJl.  7254.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Slmeen 
H  ilena  Chaghaghi; 

H.R.  7363.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chester 
A  Splndler; 

HJl.  8280.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
T  Tolpo; 

H.R.  8383.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Jiick  E.  Hudson; 

H.R.  8456.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ji  ick  Rubley; 

H.R.  8672.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Deh 
C  lang  Tao; 

H.R.  8684.  An  act  to  provide  transitional 
piovlslons  for  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
di  (aler  reserve  income; 

H.R.  8868.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
A  bertson  Water  District,  Nassau  County 
NY.: 

H.R.  8941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.s 
A  ice  Anderson: 

H.R.  9084.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  retire- 
ment  promotion  authority  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey; 

HJl.  9216.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
C  Turner; 

H.R.  9464.  An  act  to  remove  the  require- 
n  ent  that,  of  the  Chief  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
tlie  Bxireau  of  Ships,  one  must  be  specially 
q  lalifled  and  experienced  in  naval  engineer- 
li  g  and  the  other  mtist  be  specially  qualified 
a  il  experienced  in  naval  architecture; 

H.R.  9476.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
E  Williams  and  William  L.  Johnson: 

HJl.  9760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam 
Djolittle; 

H.B.  9861.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  tempo- 
rary period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
oil  certain  Istle  or  Tampico  fiber; 

H.R.  10045.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  provide  better  facilities  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  customs  and  immi- 
gi  ation  laws."  to  increase  the  amounts 
a  ithorized  to  be  expended; 

H.R.  10164.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
tlie  locks  and  dam  No.  41  on  the  Ohio  River 
a  ,  Louisville,  Ky.; 

H.R.  10234.  An  act  making  appropriations 
f<  <T  the  Department  -of  Commerce  and  related 
a^  ;encies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

I  161.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10401.  An  act  making  appropriation.s 
f <  r  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 
li  ted  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3(1,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10550.  An  act  to  extend  the  Export 
Cjntrol  Act  of  1949  for  2  additional  years. 

H.R.  11415.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  des- 
i£  nation  of  a  portion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  the  "Plaza  of  the  Americas"; 

H.R.  11713.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriii- 
tians  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Eiergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  and  for  oth- 
ei  purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  598.  Joint    resolution     to    extend 
the  time  for  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the 
L  ncoln  Sesqulcentennial  Commission 
On  May  14,  1960: 

H.R.  1607.  An  act  for  the  relief  (  '  Mrt 
Anne  Morgan; 

H.R.  8042.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ts ry  of  Commerce  to  resell  any  two  of  foin- 
Cl-SAY-1  type  vessels  to  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  China  for  u.se  in  Chinese 
tiade  in  Far  East  and  Near  East  waters 
e]  dusively; 

H.R.  9449.  An  act  to  amend  certain  sec- 
tl3ns  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating 
t<  personnel  matters  in  the  United  States 
C  )ast  Guard,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9660.  An  act  to  amend  section 
6(  59(b)    of   the   Internal    Revenue    Code   of 

II  »54  with  respect  to  the  procedure  for  assess- 
li  g  certain  additions  to  tax,  and  for  other 
p  irposes; 

H.R.  10474.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  ihodem  naval  vessels: 

H.R.  11510.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
i^utual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
a:  Id  for  other  purposes;  and 


H.J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
preliminary  study  and  review  in  connection 
with  proposed  additional  building  for  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

On  May  ao.  1960: 

H.J.  Res.  602.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  in  May 
of  1960  In  which  falls  the  third  Friday  of 
that  month  as  National  Transportation 
Week 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  TAX  COURT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10569)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Treasury  and  Post  OfBce  Departments, 
and  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  tlie 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  b«- 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Repobt  (H    Rept    No.  1665) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeliag  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
105691  making  appropriations  for  the  Treas- 
ury and  Post  Office  Departments,  and  the 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKises.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  a.s 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lt«  amend- 
ments numbered  3.  9,  and  11 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  out  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows 
",  including  not  to  exceed  $8,500,000  for  tem- 
porary employment":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

-Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.*; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment In.sert  "*388,000.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nvsmbered  4  Tiiat  the  House 
recede  frf>m  its  disagrpemeiu  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  lollows 
In  Hen  of  the  sum  prupf)st  d  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "573.300.000':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,117,500,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$548,700,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$168,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$100,000,0(X) ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendment  numbered  6. 
J.  Vauchan  Gabt, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
Gordon  Caneield, 
John  Tabek. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Honse. 

A.  Wn^Lis  Robertson, 
Dennis  Chavez, 
Carl  Hatden. 
Mike  Monronet, 
Olin  D.  Johnston, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Styles  BamcES. 
Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10569)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Ctourt  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  ye£ir  ending  June 
30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
efTect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended In  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port as  to  each  of  such  amendments:  namely : 

TITLE    I TREASURT    DEPARTMENT 

Internal  Revenue  Service 
Amendment  No  1 :  Restores  language  in- 
.serted  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate which  limits  funds  for  temporary  em- 
ployment and  changes  the  amount  contained 
therein  from  $8,000,000  to  $8,500,000. 

Amendgient  No.  2:  Appropriates  $388,000,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of 
$378,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$393,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

TITLE    II POST    OmCE    DEPARTMENT 

Administration,  regional  operation,  and 
research 

Amendment  No.  3;  Restores  language  in- 
serted by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  restricts  increases  in  prior  year 
contracts  to  those  made  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  plans. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $73,300, OCX) 
for  administration,  regional  operation,  and 
research  instead  of  $73,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $73,600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  absolute  accord  that 
overlapping  functions  and  duplication  of 
effort  must  be  prevented  in  the  postal 
service.  The  Post  Office  Department  Is, 
therefore.  Instructed  to  re-examine  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Inspection  Service  with  a  view 
to  confining  those  activities  to  the  duties 
authorized  by  Public  Law  84-68  and  to  en- 
suring maximum  effectiveness  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Service  in  its  criminal  and  internal 
audit  activities. 

The  conferees  direct  that  the  reduction  of 
$300,0<X)  under  this  bead  be  Imposed  in  areas 
other  than  In  the  Inspection  Service  or  the 
Division  of  Internal  Audit  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Chief  Inspector. 


Operations 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $3,117,- 
500,000  for  operations  Instead  of  $3,100,- 
000,0(X)  as  proposed  by  tlie  House  and  $3,- 
125,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Transportation 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $548,- 
700,000  for  transportation  instead  of  $548,- 
000,0(X)  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $549,- 
400,CKX)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In  the  matter  of  the  airlift  of  first-class 
mall,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
reaffirm  the  position  taken  In  the  House  re- 
port. The  continued  extension  of  the  air- 
lift since  this  matter  was  last  treated  by 
legislation  has  resulted  in  major  impacts  on 
the  airlines,  the  railroads,  and  the  public. 
It  is  not  proper  that  such  a  basic  policy  ques- 
tion should  be  the  subject  of  administra- 
tive determination  alone,  and  specific  action 
in  an  appropriation  bill  may  become  neces- 
sary if  extension  Is  continued  contrary  to 
this  expression  of  intent. 

Facilities 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $168,- 
000,000  instead  of  $161,200,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $174^00,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Modernization  and  improvement  of  buildings 
and  equipment 

Amendment  No.  9:  Restores  language  in- 
serted by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  which  restricts  Increases  In  prior 
year  contracts  to  those  made  as  a  result  of 
changes  in  plans. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $100,- 
OOO.CKX)  instead  of  $88,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $114,800,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Eliminates  language 
inserted  by  the  Senate  relative  to  Instruc- 
tions and  directions  on  parcels  containing 
medicines. 

J.  Vaughan  Gary, 
Otto  E.  Passman, 
Clarence    Cannon, 
Gordon  Canfebld, 
John  Tabcr, 
Matiagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GARY  (interrupting  the  reading  of 
the  statement).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  further  reading 
of  the  statement  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  take  time  to  explain  the  bill  before  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
explain  it  immediately,  if  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, and  Tax  Court  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  I  feel  that  the 
conference  reiJort  presents  a  very  fair 
compromise  of  the  measure  with  the 
other  body.  The  House  cut  the  original 
request  $102  million.  I  understand  that 
the  Postmaster  Gteneral  complained  of 
that  very  bitterly.  He  said  that  it  was 
the  largest  cut  in  history.  He  failed  to 
mention,   however,   that   this   was   the 


largest  request  in  history.  It  was  the 
largest  amount  ever  requested  for  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  other  body  restored  $81,600,000  of 
the  amount  that  we  cut  out.  In  the  con- 
ference report  we  agreed  to  a  restoration 
of  $46,500,000  which  meant  that  we  cut 
the  Senate  bill  $35,100,000,  but  it  still 
leaves  the  bill  $55,939,000  less  than  the 
original  request. 

We  conceded  more  in  connection  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  than  in  any 
other  item.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
we  were  told  by  the  Tresisury  Depart- 
ment that  they  need  additional  em- 
ployees in  order  to  enforce  the  revenue 
laws.  They  have  told  us  that  for  every 
dollar  we  give  them  for  additional  em- 
ployees they  will  produce  $7  additional 
in  revenue. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names  : 

[Roll  No.   110] 


Alford 

Durham 

Mitchell 

Anderson, 

Plynn 

Montoya 

Mont. 

Plynt 

Morris,  Okla 

Ashley 

Porand 

Nelsen 

Avery 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Bailey 

Granahan 

Passman 

Barden 

Gubser 

Pelly 

BUtch 

Hess 

Pfost 

Bonner 

Horan 

Pilcher 

Brademas 

Jackson 

PoweU 

Brooks,  La. 

Kasem 

Preston 

Brown  Mo 

Kilbum 

Randall 

Burdick 

King,  Calif. 

Saund 

CahlU 

Kitchln 

Scott 

Celler 

Knox 

Sisk 

Goad 

Loser 

Spence 

Collier 

McDonough 

Taylor 

Cook 

McGlnley 

Teller 

Corbett 

Macdonald 

Urtall 

Devlne 

Meader 

Wilson 

Diggs 

Metcalf 

Wl  throw 

Dom,  N.Y. 

Miller,  Clem 

Tates 

Doyle 

Mlnshall 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  366 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  TAX  COURT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL,  1961 

I  Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
the  point  of  order  was  raised  I  was  at- 
tempting to  explain  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Treasury,  Post  Office  and 
Tax  Court  appropriation  bill.  The  total 
request  for  1961  was  $4,897,853,000.  The 
House  cut  this  amount  by  $102,439,000. 
In  conference  we  agreed  to  a  restora- 
tion of  $46.5  million,  which  is  $35.1  mil- 
lion imder  the  Senate  bill  and  $55,939,000 
under  the  budget.  As  I  stated,  the  Post- 
master General  objected  to  the  cut  made 
by  the  House,  which  he  said  was  the 
largest  cut  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
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He  failed  to  mention,  however,  that  the 
requests  this  year  were  the  largest  In  the 
history  of  the  Nation.  The  bill  carried 
larger  appropriations  than  had  ever  been 
requested  before. 

We  made  our  greatest  wmcesslon  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  which  had  asked  for  3,000 
additional  employees.  They  promised  us 
that  for  every  dollar  we  appropriated  for 
additicnaal  employees  they  would  give  us 
$7  additional  in  revenues,  becavise  they 
claimed  that  they  needed  additional  em- 
ployees to  investigate  and  track  down 
people  who  are  not  now  filing  proper 
returns.  Of  course,  we  all  want  to  see 
everybody  pay  their  share  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. We  felt,  however,  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
was  excessive  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  previous  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  additional 
personnel  had,  in  the  past,  been  used  for 
other  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  admitted  in  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  that  was  true. 
They  told  us  that  they  had  discovered 
that  they  did  not  have  the  proper  budget 
controls  in  the  department.  They  as- 
sured us.  however,  that  they  had  cor- 
rected the  situation,  and  that  in  the 
future  that  would  not  be  true.  Now,  we 
thought  we  ought  to  see  just  how  the 
new  system  would  work  before  granting 
the  full  request. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
felt  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  recruit  3,000  new  men  and  get  good 
men  and  train  them  properly  in  1  year. 
We  therefore,  cut  the  nimiber  down  to 
approximately  1,000  men,  which  was  a 
dollar  cut  of  $15  million.  The  other  body 
restored  the  entire  amount.  In  the  con- 
ference report  we  agreed  to  $10  million 
which  will  allow  at  least  2,000  additional 
permanent  employees.  We  are  agreeing 
to  that  amount  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Department  that  they  will  put  on  the 
2.000  additional  men  and  that  the  $10 
million  will  not  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, such  as  raising  salaries,  which  it 
has  been  used  for  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  under- 
stand there  are  2.000  new  employees 
given  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
auditing  and  collecting. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yes,  that  is  correct ;  addi- 
tional permanent  employees. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
1,000  less,  h,owever,  than  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  requested  authority 
for. 

Mr.  GARY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  happened  dxiring  the 
conference  relative  to  this  airlift  scheme 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  expand  the 
carrying  of  the  4-cent  letter  mail  by  air. 
I  was  very  much  Interested  in  this  be- 
cause of  the  serious  effect  that  it  would 
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ha  ve  on  the  railroads  and  other  segments 
of  our  economy,  particularly  because  this 
is  selng  contemplated  and  done  without 
lej  Islative  authority.  And.  I  was  very 
mi  ich  i^eased  with  the  comment  that  the 
CO  nmittee  made  in  rts  own  report,  and  I 
an  I  wondering  what  happened  in  confer- 
en  ce. 

^r.  GARY.  Well,  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tle man  that  matter  was  not  technically 
in  conference,  and  our  committee  was 
ve  ry  sorry  that  it  was  not.  We  did  not 
fed  that  we  should  attempt  to  legislate 
in  an  appropriation  bill. 

Therefore,  we  did  not  put  language 
in  the  bill  but  we  did  state  in  no  uncer- 
ta  n  terms  in  our  report  that  since  there 
w(  re  so  many  questions  involved,  we 
felt  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
sh  >uld  not  extend  that  service  without 
fir  >t  obtaining  further  direction  from  the 
Cc  ngress. 

'  rhe  Congress  originally  authorized  the 
pr)gram  on  an  experimental  basis. 
New  the  Post  Office  Department  is  try- 
ini :  to  exF>and  the  service.  We  said  that 
be  'ore  the  service  is  expanded  the  Con- 
gr  ss  should  give  the  matter  considera- 
ticn,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
ap  propriate  committees,  the  facts  should 
be  brought  out  as  to  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  the  handling  of  the  mail,  how 
mi  ich  additional  cost  there  would  be,  be- 
ca  xse  there  will  be  additional  cost,  what 
efl  ect  it  would  have  on  the  railroads  and 
wl  lat  effect  it  would  have  on  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

:  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Postmaster 
Oi  neral  treated  our  report  with  disdain 
ard  our  recommendations  with  absolute 
CO  itempt.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  general 
order  which  he  issued  on  April  1,  1960. 
af  «r  the  House  acticm  on  the  bill,  and 
be  ore  the  other  body  acted.  In  this 
orier  he  directed  an  extension  of  the 
seiTice  contrary  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Hoiise.  The  last  paragraph  of 
th  s  order  contains  the  following;  'It  is 
not  desired  that  this  matter  be  given 
ar  7  pubhcity." 

xi  other  words,  he  directed  that  the 
sei  vice  be  extended  surreptitiously.  He 
di(  not  want  information  concerning  his 
ac  ;ions  to  get  back  to  the  Congress. 

kir.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
th ;  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  might 
sa '  that  I  inserted  that  so-called — and  I 
tit  ed  it  so-called  secret  order,  in  the 
RicoRO  so  that  Members  of  the  House 
coild  see  that  this  scheme  is  being  ex- 
panded in  spite  of  the  strong  language 
th  it  the  gentleman's  committee  inserted 
in  their  original  report. 

\Jlr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Tie  other  body  had  some  language  in 
its  report  which  was  not  quite  as  strong 
as  our  language,  but  since  the  language 
Wis  in  the  reports  and  not  in  the  bill, 
technically  it  was  not  in  controversy, 
ar  d  we  could  not  insist  that  the  Senate 
ta  ce  any  action  on  the  matter.  We  did, 
he  wever.  place  a  paragraph  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
th  i  House,  as  follows : 

:  n  the  matter  of  the  airlift  of  flrst-class 
mi  11,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
reiiOrm  the  position  taken  In  the  House 
re]  ort.  The  continued  extension  of  the  alr- 
llf  i  since  this  matter  was  last  treated  by 
legislation   has   resulted   In   major   inapacts 


on  the  airlines,  the  railroads,  and  the  public. 
It  Is  not  proper  that  such  a  basic  policy 
question  should  be  the  subject  of  adminis- 
trative determination  alone,  and  specl&c 
action  In  an  appropriation  bill  may  become 
necessary  if  extension  is  continued  contrary 
to  this  expression  of  Intent. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Postmaster 
General  will  see  that  the  House  is  really 
in  earnest  on  this  matter  and  will  re- 
cant and  obtain  necessary  legislation 
before  any  further  extension  is  made. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  have  the  same  hope.  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  for  this 
forceful  language.  I  might  say  that  this 
proposed  expansion  of  the  airlift — not 
only  proixtsed,  but  expansion  that  has 
taken  place — is  not  authorized  by  law. 
There  will  be  hearings  on  a  bill,  H.R. 
9488,  which  I  introduced  on  January  11, 
before  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  a  subcommittee  thereof  on 
this  bill.  The  bill  proposes  to  direct  the 
Postmaster  General  to  stop  the  airlift- 
ins  of  4-cent  letter  mail.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  June  6.  I  know  many 
Members  are  interested,  and  I  hop>e  they 
will  appear  before  the  committee  or  at 
least  submit  statements. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  have  letters  that  came  to  me 
just  this  morning  from  a  Member  of  the 
other  body.  In  which  the  Post  Office 
Department  admitted  that  they  had  not 
only  extended  this  service  to  first-class 
mail,  as  was  first  proposed,  but  they  had 
also  extended  it  to  newspapers,  special 
delivery,  and  special  handling  parcel 
post. 

The  letter  was  in  response  to  an  In- 
quiry from  one  of  the  Senators.  They 
stated  that  it  involved  a  very  small 
transaction,  but  gradually  they  are  get- 
ting the  nose  of  the  camel  underneath 
the  tent.  ^ 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  am  astounded 
that  they  have  gone  that  far. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  was,  too.  I  just  got 
this  information  this  morning.  I  think 
that  before  any  further  extension  is 
made  they  should  have  congressional 
direction. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  think  we  must 
discontinue  allowing  the  people  In  the 
administrative  branch  to  dictate  these 
things.  They  do  not  have  legislative 
authority.  I  hope  on  June  6,  when  we 
have  these  hearings,  the  Congress  will 
speak  up  and  say  either  "yes"  or  "no."  I 
hope  they  say  "no." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  have  been  receiving 
numerous  complaints  about  the  so-called 
guideline  system.  I  recall  that  subject 
was  discussed  in  the  full  committee.  I 
wonder  if  any  conversations  about  that 
subject  occurred  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  GARY.  Some  conversations  oc- 
curred, but  since  It  is  an  administrative 
matter  the  conferees  did  not  feel  they 
could  take  any  action  on  It.  The  only 
way  we  could  do  it  would  be  to  write  a 
restriction  into  the  law,  and  that  would 
be  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill 


and  consequently  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  is  purely  an  administrative 
matter. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
Viiginia  inform  the  Members  if  that 
matter  is  now  under  consideration  by  the 
legislative  committee? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  think  it  is.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  are  giving  it 
consideration. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  has  been  quite  a  con- 
troversial subject. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  Postmaster  General 
told  us  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  that  they  had  saved  $1  mil- 
lion in  1  post  office  and  that  they  were 
going  to  install  the  system  in  294  post 
offices.  We  thought  that  under  those 
circumstances  if  it  would  save  $1  mil- 
lion in  1  post  office  certainly  in  294  it 
ought  to  result  in  substantial  savings. 
He  stated  that  the  Department  had  not 
taken  these  prospective  savings  into  con- 
sideration in  framing  the  budget  request. 
Therefore,  we  based  our  cut  in  the  post 
office  appropriation  on  that  fact  largely. 
After  we  had  made  our  cut  he  said  that 
they  could  not  save  the  amount  of  the 
cut.  which  was  certainly  conservative  in 
view  of  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  On  page  12,  line 
3.  strike  out  "including  expenses  of  delivery 
to  postal  patrons  of  mail  matter  under  con- 
gressional frank,  as  now  authorized  by  law." 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  insist  on  its  disagreement  to 
-the  Senate  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  short  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  is  proper  for  me,  at  this  time,  to  make 
known  the  position  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Rademacher,  Jr.,  president  of  the  De- 
troit Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  rep- 
resenting 3,000  mailmen,  who  expressed 
himself  today  as  follows: 

Our  organization  sees  no  objection  to  an 
occupant  mailing  list  being  provided  for  the 
Congressmen  of  the  city  delivery  offices. 
The  postal  regulations  should  be  such  that 
all  Members  of  Congress  should  enjoy  the 
same  privileges. 


MILITARY      CONSTRUCTION      AU- 
THORIZATION, FISCAL  YEAR  1961 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10777)  to  authorize  certain  construction 
at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 


the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  the  gentleman 
going  to  explain  the  bill? 

Mr.  VINSON.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNrFRTNCE  Report    (H.  Rept  No.    1673) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
107771  to  authorize  certain  construction  at 
military  installations,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"TmjE  I 

Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing,  con- 
verting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  works.  Including 
Bite  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment,  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Technical  Services  Facilities 

"(Ordnance  Corps) 

"Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland: 
Training  facilities,  medical  facilities,  and 
utilities,  »6 ,22 1.000. 

'Benicla  Arsenal,  California:  Utilities, 
$337,000 

"Blue  Grass  Ordnance  Depot,  Kentucky: 
Utilities  and  ground  improvements,  9353,000. 

"Picatinny  Arsenal,  New  Jersey;  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  $850,000. 

'Pueblo  Ordnance  Depot,  Colorado:  Op- 
erational-facilities,  9369,000. 

"Redstone  Arsenal,  Alabama:  Community 
facilities  and  utilities,  $1,000,000. 

"Umatilla  Ordnance  Depot,  Oregon:  Utili- 
ties and  ground  improvements,  $319,000. 

"Watertown  Arsenal,  Massachusetts:  Re- 
search, development,  and  test  facilities, 
$1,849,000. 

"White  Sands  Missile  Range,  New  Mexico: 
Operational  facilities  and  utilities,  $1,233,000. 

"(Quartermaster  Corps) 

"Fort  Lee,  Virginia:  Administrative  facili- 
ties and  utilities,  $577,000. 

"Atlanta  General  Depot,  Georgia:  Mainte- 
nance facilities,  $365,000. 

"New  Cumberland  General  Depot,  Penn- 
sylvania:  Operational  facilities,  $89,000. 

"Rlchmbnd  Quartermaster  Depot,  Virginia: 
Administrative  faculties,  $478,000. 

"Sharpe  General  Depot,  California:  Main- 
tenance facilities,  $218,000. 

"(Chemical  Corps) 

"Army  Chemical  Center,  Maryland:  Opera- 
tional facilities  and  community  facilities, 
$843,000. 

"Fort  Detrick,  Maryland:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facilities,  $334,000. 


"Dugway  Proving  Ground.  Utah :  Commu- 
nity facilities,  $87,000. 

"(Signal  Corps) 

"Port  Huachuca,  Arizona:  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  test  facility,  and  utilities, 
$415,000. 

"Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  troop  ho\is- 
ing,  and  community  facilities,  $8,803,000. 

"(Corps  of  Engineers) 
"Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia:  Operational  facili- 
ties, utilities,  and  real  estate,  $1,838,000. 

"(Transportation  Corps) 

"Brooltlyn  Army  Terminal,  New  York: 
Utilities.  $607,000. 

"Fort  Eustis,  Virginia:  Administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing,  $833,000. 

"(Medical  Corjx) 

"Madlgan  General  Hospital,  Washington: 
Medical    faculties,   $73,000. 

"Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  District  of 
Columbia:    Supply  faculties,  $788,000. 

"Field  Forces  Facilities 

"(First  Army  area) 

"Port  Devens,  Massachusetts:  Troop  hous- 
ing and  utilities,  $2,157,000. 

"  ( Second  Army  area) 

"Fort  Knox.  Kentucky:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  faculties,  and  troop  housing, 
$6,649,000. 

"Fort  Meade.  Maryland:  Operational  fa- 
culties, $314,CKX). 

"(Third  Army  area) 

"Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  Medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  and  community  fa- 
culties, $1,956,000. 

"Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina:  Training  fa- 
cilities, supply  faculties,  and  community  fa- 
culties. $1,092,000. 

"Fort  CampbeU.  Kentucky:  Maintenance 
faculties,  and  community  facilities,  $609,000. 

"Fort  McClellan,  Alabama:  Training  fa- 
cilities and  supply  facilities.   $463,000. 

"Port  Rucker,  Alabama:  Operational  and 
training  facilities,  maintenance  faculties, 
community  facilities,  utilities  and  ground 
improvements,  and  real  estate,  $3,371,000. 

"(Fourth  Army  area) 

"Fort  Bliss.  Texas:  Maintenance  facilities, 
and  troop  housing,  $2,026,000. 

"Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  Maintenance  facul- 
ties, supply  facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utUities,   $4,955,000. 

"(Fifth  Army  area) 

"Port  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  Operational 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities.  $1,- 
370.000. 

"Port  RUey,  Kansas:     Utilities.  $1332,000. 

"United  States  Army  Support  Center,  Mis- 
souri:    Administa-ative    faculties.    $2,188,000. 

"Port  Leonard  Wood,  Mlssotiri:  Troop 
housing,  community  facilities,  utilities,  and 
medical    faculties,    $9,087,000. 

"(Sixth  Army  area) 

"Port  Lewis,  Washington :  Operational  fa- 
cilities, maintenance  facilities,  and  utilities. 
$539,000. 

"Fort  MacArthur.  California:  Operational 
faculties.  $151,000. 

"Port  Ord.  California:  Operational  facUi- 
ties.  and  community  facilities,  $997,000. 

"Presidio  of  Monterey.  California:  Troop 
housing,  $1,633,000. 

"Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  California: 
Utilities  and  ground  improvements,  $202,000. 

"West  Coast  Relay  Transmitter  Station, 
California:  Operational  faculties,  and  utU- 
ities, $1,231,000. 

"Yuma  Test  Station,  Arizona:  Research, 
development,  and  test  facilities,  and  com- 
munity facilities,   $137,000. 
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-(ICllitary  District  ot  VftahlngUm.  District 
of  ColumbU) 
"Fort  McNalr,  District  of  Coliimbla:   UtU- 
Itles.  9263,000. 

"(United  States  MlUtary  Academy) 
"United    States    Military    Academy,    West 
Point.  New  York:    Utilities.  tSSO.OOO. 

"(Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency) 
"National    Naval    Medical    Center.    Mary- 
land:   Researcli,  development,   and   test  fa- 
culties, •1,891,000. 

"Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico:  Hospital  fa- 
cilities and  troop  housing.  tlM.OOO. 

"(Alaska  Command  area) 
"Port  Greely.  Alaska :  Family  housing  and 
community  facilities.  $2,649,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
"(Pacific  Command  area) 
"Fort  Buckner,  Okinawa:  Operational  fa- 
cilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $2,946,000. 

"Korea:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, community  facilities  and  utilities. 
$4,892,000. 

"(Caribbean  Command  area) 

"Salinas  Training  Area,  Puerto  Rico: 
Training  facilities,  $208,000. 

"Port  Allen,  Puerto  Rico:  Supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  utilities,  and  ground 
Improvements.  $295,000. 

"(European  Command  area) 
"Italy:  Utilities.  $221,000. 

"(Army  Security  Agency) 
"Various  locations:    Operational  facilities, 
nialntenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $2,964,000. 

"(Signal  Overseas  Stations) 

"Varloiis  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  administrative  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $806,000. 

"Skc.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  military  In- 
stallations and  facilities  by  acquiring,  con- 
structing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  In- 
stalling permanent  or  temporary  public 
works.  Including  land  acquisition,  site  prep- 
aration, appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equip- 
ment. In  the  total  amount  of  $45,598,000. 

"Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  Army  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  in  Army  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  unfore- 
seen research  and  development  requirements, 
or  improved  production  schedules,  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defen.se  determines  that  deferral  of 
such  construction  for  inclusion  In  the  next 
military  construction  authorization  Act 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  Interests  of  na- 
tional security,  and  in  connection  therewith 
to  acquire,  construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or 
Install  permanent  or  temporary  public  works. 
including  land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities,  and  equipment.  In 
the  total  amount  of  $9,000,000.  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or  his 
designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  immediately  upon  reaching 
a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  any  public  work  undertaken 
under  this  section.  Including  those  real 
estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This  au- 
thorization will  expire  as  of  September  30. 
1961,  except  for  those  public  works  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  104.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rV  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1956  (68  Stat.  646)   as  amended,  the  Sec- 


re  ary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  to  con- 
st net  family  housing  for  occupancy  as  pub- 
Uq  quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"Inside  the  United  States 
'Fort  Huachuca.  Arizona,  100  units. 
'Fort  Meade,  Maryland.  400  units. 
'Fy>rt  Ritchie.  Maryland,  60  units. 
'Fort  Campbell.  Kentucky,  SOO  units. 
'Port  Rucker,  Alabama,  498  units. 

Port  Sill.  Oklahoma,  350  units. 
'Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  600  units. 

Port  Ord,  California,  500  units. 

"Outside  the  United  States 
Fort  Buchanan,  Puerto  Rico.  100  units. 
•Sk.  105.   (a)   Public  Law  534,  Blghty-thlrd 
C<ngres8,  as  amended.  Is  amended  under  the 
heading  'continintal  uNrrEc  states',  in  sec- 
tl(in  101,  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'iteij)  roacss 
rA ;:iLrnxs  (Fifth  Army  Area)',  with  respect 
to  Camp  Carson.  Colorado,  strike  out  '$3.- 
58  2,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$3,839- 
OOP'. 

*(b)   Public   Law    534,    Eighty-third    Con- 
as  amended,  is  amended   by  striking 
In  clause  ( 1 )  of  section  502  the  amounts 
31,900,000'  and  '$238,870,000'  and  inserting 
place  thereof  '$132,163,000'  and  '$239,127.- 

respectlvely. 

"Sec.    106.   (a)    Public    Law    968,    Elghty- 

fofurth    Congress,   as   amended,    is    amended 

striking  out  In  section  102  '$203,331,000' 

Inserting  in  place  thereof  '$207,385,000'. 

"(b)    Public  Law  96«,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 

,   as  amended,   is  amended   by  striking 

In  clause  (1)  of  section  402  the  amounts 

331.000'  and  '$339,601,000'  and  inserting 

place  thereof  '$207,385,000'  and    $343,656.- 

'.  respectively. 

Sec.     107.     (a)     Public     Law     85-241     as 

Is  amended  under  the  heading  'In- 

THE  Untted  States',   in  section    101.  as 
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$ 
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gress, 
oi  t 
$:i03.: 
In 
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ai  lended, 

SDX 

f  0  Hows : 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'technical 
sikvtces  facilities  (Transportation  Corp»8)'. 
w  th  respect  to  Port  Eustis.  Virginia,  strike 
oi  t  '$562,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
$747,000'. 

'(2)  Under  the  subheading  'fielo  roRcEs 
fj*;ilitie8  (First  Army  Area)',  with  respect 
tc  Port  Devens,  Massachusetts,  strike  out 
'$(1,719,000'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  '$7,- 
3S  4.000". 

'(3)  Under  the  subheading  'Field  Forces 
Fj  duties  (Fourth  Army  Area)',  with  respect 
to  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  strike  out  $7,704,000' 
aiid  Insert  In  place  thereof  '$8,113,000'. 

(b)  Public  Law  85-241,  as  amended.  Is 
aAended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
se;tlon  502  the  amounts  '$118,101,000'  and 
$:  195,580,000'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
'$i  19,330.000'  and  •$296,809,000'  respectively. 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Public  Law  8S-685.  as 
aihended,  is  amended  under  the  heading  'In- 
siile  the  United  States'  In  section  101  as  fol- 
IoIhts: 

'  ( 1  ^  Under  the  subheading  'Field  Forces 
PiclUties  (Second  Army  Area)',  with  respyect 
to  Port  Meade.  Maryland,  strike  out  •$498,000' 
aiid  insert  In  place  thereof  '$917,000'. 

'  (  2 )  Under  the  subheading  Field  Forces 
Plcllities  (Third  Army  Area) '.  with  respect  to 
F(rt  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  strike  out  '$762.- 
OCO'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  '$1,059,000'; 
ai  d  with  respect  to  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky, 
St -ike  out  '$847,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of '$1,200,000'. 

"(bi  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended,  is 
ariended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of 
se:tion  502  the  amounts  '$109,556,000'  and 
$109,466,000'  and  inserting  In  place  thereof 
$.10,625,000'  and  '$310,535,000',  respectively. 
"Sbc.  109.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149  is 
axiended  under  the  beading  'Inside  the 
U|iited  States'  in  section  101  as  follows: 

(1)  Under  the  subheading  'Meld  Forces 
Ficilities  (Second  Army  Area)',  with  respect 
tc  Fort  Meade.  Maryland,  strike  out  '$2,530,- 
0(0"  and  Insert  in  place  thereof  '$3,819,000'. 


"(b)  PubUc  Law  86-140  is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (1)  of  section  402  the 
amounts  '$72,363,100'  and  '$188,408,100'  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  '$73,652,100'  and 
'$189,692. 1(X)',  respectively. 

"TITL«   U 

"Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  Installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  Installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  including 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities  and 
equipment  for  the  following  projects: 

"Inside  the  United  States 

"Shipyard  Facilities 

"David  Taylor  Model  Basin,  Carderock. 
Maryland :  Utilities.  $206,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  Caro- 
line: Maintenance  facilities.  $14^65,000. 

Naval  Facility,  Port  Miles,  Lewes.  Dela- 
ware: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  medical  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities  and  ground 
Improvements.  $1,293,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London.  Con- 
necticut: Operational  facilities,  and  dental 
faclUUes,   $738,000. 

"Navy  Underwater  Sound  Laboratory.  New 
London.  Connecticut:  Research,  develop- 
raent.  and  test  facilities,  $4,432,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Norfolk,  Virginia:  Utili- 
ties. $2,790,000. 

"Naval  Submarine  Base.  Pearl  Harbor, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Training  facilities,  $509,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $6,829,000. 

"Naval  Shipyard,  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities,  $285,000. 

"Fleet  Base  Facilities 

"Naval  Station,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina: Utilities,  $56,000. 

"Naval  Observatory,  District  of  Columbia: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities. 
$250,000. 

"Naval  Observatory,  Flagstaff.  Arizona: 
Research,  development,  and  test  facilities, 
$1,900,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Mayport,  Florida:  Utilities. 
$1,895,000. 

"Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $1,700,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Facilities 
"(Training  stations) 
"Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian, 
Mississippi:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance facilities,  ammunition  supply  facll- 
ltle.s.  community  facilities,  and  utilities  and 
ground  improvements.  $2.695,(XX). 

"(Fleet  support  stations) 

"?faval  Air  Station.  Alameda.  California: 
Ope.-ntional  facilities.  $384,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Barber's  Point,  Oahu, 
Hawaii:  Operational  facilities,  $222,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil  Field,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  and  maintenance 
facilities.  $271,000. 

"Naval  Degaussing  Station,  Charleston. 
South  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  and 
real  estate,  $235,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville,  Florida: 
Operation  facilities,  $178,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  California: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  malnte- 
n:ince  facilities,  supply  facilltie*!.  administra- 
tive facilities,  community  facilities,  utilities 
and  ground  improvements,  and  real  estate. 
$10,568,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Miramar,  California: 
M.iintcnance  facilities,  $786,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  North  Island,  San 
Diego.  California:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$244,000. 

"Naval  Air  StaUon,  Oceana,  Virginia:  Op- 
erational facilities,  and  maintenance  fa- 
cilities. $965,000. 
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"Naval  Air  Station,  Quonset  Point,  Rhode 
Island:  Operational  facilities,  $919,000. 

"(Marine  Corps  air  stations) 

"Marine  C<»-p8  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Beau- 
fort. South  Carolina:  Operational  facilitlee, 
$272,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point, 
North  Carolina:  Operational  facilities,  and 
xitllltles.  $1,611,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia: Utilities  and  ground  improvements, 
$658,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohc  Bay, 
Oahu,  Hawaii:  Operational  facilities.  $397,- 
000. 

"(Special   purpose  stations) 

"Naval  Air  Development  Center,  Johns- 
vllle,  Pennsylvania:  Research,  development 
and  test  faculties,  $1,334,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Patuxent  River.  Mary- 
land: Utilities,  $2,116,000. 

"Naval  Missile  Center,  Point  Mugu,  Cali- 
fornia; Operational  facilities,  and  on  San 
Nicholas    Island,    utilities,    $338,000. 

"Supply  Facilities 

"Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Administrative  facilities. 
$85,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia: 
Supply  facilities.  $151,000. 

"Naval  Supply  Center,  Oakland.  California: 
Utilities.  $358,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Facilities 

"Marine  Corps  Supply  Center.  Albany. 
Georgia:    Maintenance    faculties,    $65,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Barstow, 
CaUfornia:  Supply  faculties,  $82,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Lejeune.  North. 
Carolina:  Troop  housing.  $433,000. 

'Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina:  Troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities.  $1,455,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendelton, 
California;  Training  facilities,  administra- 
tive facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities. 
$1,973,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco.  Virginia; 
Operational  and  training  facilities.  $715,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California:  Training  facilities.  $73,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Base.  Twentynlne  Palms. 
California;  UtUitles.  $215,000. 

"Service  School  Facilities 

"Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland: 
Troop  housing,  $6,000,000. 

"Navy  Supply  Corps  School,  Athens, 
Georgia:  Medical  facilities,  and  real  estate. 
$193,000. 

"Fleet  Air  Defense  Training  Center.  Dam 
Neck.  Virginia:   Troop  housing.  $669,000. 

"Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois: UtUitjes  and  ground  improvement,<;, 
$125,000. 

"Fleet  Sonar  School,  Key  West,  Florida; 
Traming   facilities.   $1,002,000. 

"Communication  Facilities 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Adak.  Alaska;  Op- 
erational faculties,  $670,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Annapolis.  Mary- 
land: Operational  facilities,  and  utUities, 
$795,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Cheltenham.  Mary- 
land: Operational  facilities.  $396,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Dixon,  California: 
Operational  facilities,  $2,474,000. 

■Naval  Radio  SUtion.  Skaggs  Island.  Cali- 
fornia:  Operational  faciliUes,  $1,579,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station.  Wahiawa,  Oahu. 
Hawaii:  Operational  faculties.  $357,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Winter 
Harbor.  Maine:  Operational  facilities.  $2.- 
279.000. 

•Outside  the  United  States 

"Shipyard  Faculties 
"Naval     Facility.     Bermuda:     Operational 
facilities,  and  utliities  and  ground  Improve- 
ments, $908,000. 


"Naval  Facility.  Ramey  Air  Force  Base, 
Puerto  Rico:  Operational  facilities,  $200,000. 

"Fleet  Base  Faculties 
"Joint  United  States  MlUtAry  Mission,  Gol- 
cuk,  Turkey;  Family  housing,  $675,000. 

"Naval  Weapons  Faculties 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Agana,  Guam,  Mariana 
Islands:  Operational  faculties.  $822,000. 

"Naval  Station,  Argentla,  Newfoundland, 
Canada:  Operational  faculties,  $462,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Atsugl,  Japan:  Opera- 
tional faculties,  and  utilities.  $416,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Air  Facility,  Iwakuni, 
Japan :  Operational  facilities,  $910,000. 

"Naval  Air  Facility,  Naha,  Okinawa. 
Ryukyu  Islands:  Family  housing,  and  troop 
housing.  $5,943,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Roosevelt  Roads.  Puerto 
Rico;  Operational  facilities,  $460,000. 

"Naval  Station.  Rota.  Sp>eln:  Op»eratlonal 
facilities,  and  family  housing,  $2,414,000. 

"Naval  Air  Faculty.  Slgonella,  Sicily.  Italy: 
Operationtd  faculties,  administrative  facul- 
ties, and  troop  housing.  $347,000. 

"Communication  Facilities 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Barrlgada.  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands:  Operational,  facilities. 
$68,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Flnegayen.  Guam. 
Mariana  Islands;  Operational  faculties, 
$469,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity.  Galeta 
Island.  Canal  Zone:  Operational  facilities, 
$1,750,000. 

"Naval  Security  Group  Activity,  Kara- 
mtirsel,  Turkey:  Operational  facilities. 
$84,000. 

"Naval  Radio  Station,  Martin  Pena,  Puerto 
Rico:  Operational  facilities.  $72,000. 

"Naval  Radio  FacUity,  San  Miguel,  Luzon, 
Republic  of  the  Philippines:  Operational 
facilities  and  utUltles,  $383,000. 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  classified  naval  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utUitles,  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  $18,208,000. 

"Sec.  203.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  Navy  installations  and 
facilities  by  proceeding  with  construction 
made  necessary  by  changes  .in  Navy  missions, 
new  weapons  developments,  new  and  tm- 
foreeeen  research  and  development  require- 
ments. CM-  improved  production  schedules.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
in  the  next  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with  Inter- 
ests of  national  security,  and  In  connection 
therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisition. 
site  preparation,  appurtenances.  utUltles.  and 
equipment,  in  the  total  amoimt  of  $9,000.- 
000:  Prorided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  or  his  designee.  shaU  notify  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  Immediately  upon 
reachUig  a  final  decision  to  implement,  of 
the  cost  of  construction  of  any  public  work 
undertaken  under  this  section.  Including 
those  real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto. 
This  authorization  will  expire  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1961.  except  for  those  public  works 
proje^ris  concerning  which  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  notified  pur- 
suant to  this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  204,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  title  rV  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  (69  Stat.  646),  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  Is  authcjrlzed  to  construct 
family  housing  for  occupancy  as  public 
quarters  at  the  following  locations: 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Alameda,  California, 
nine  hundred  units. 


"Marine  Corps  Base,  Camp  Pendleton, 
California,  four  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, five  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  IIM- 
nols,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Naval  SUtlon,  Mayport,  Florida,  five  hun- 
dred units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
five  hundred  units. 

"Naval  Post  Graduate  School,  Monterey. 
California,  two  hundred  and  fifty  units. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Virginia,  fcwty 
units. 

"Naval  Base.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
four  hundred  units. 

Pacific  Missile  Range.  Point  Mugu.  Cali- 
fornia, three  hundred  units. 

"Marine  Corps  Base,  Twentynlne  Palms, 
California,   one   hundred    and   fifty   units. 

"SK.  205.  (a)  Public  Law  161,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
under  the  heading  'iMsms  the  United 
States'  In  section  201.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'aviation  facil- 
TTiEs  (Fleet  Support  Air  Stations)',  with  re- 
spect to  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Jacksonville. 
Rorlda.  strike  out  '$2,224,000'  and  Insert  In 
place  thereof  $2,724,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  161,  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  in  clause  ( 2 )  of  section  502  the  amounts 
'$308,634,600'  and  '$578,801,300'  and  InserUng 
m  place  thereof  $309,134,600',  and  '$579,301.- 
300".  respectively. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685,  as 
amended,  is  amended  under  the  heeding 
'Inside  the  United  States'  in  section  201,  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Under  the  subheading  'beevicx  schck)l 
FAcmnEs',  with  respect  to  the  Naval  Receiv- 
ing Station.  District  of  Columbia,  strike  out 
the  amount  '$650,000'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  $860,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'communica- 
tion FACiuTiEs'.  with  respect  to  the  Naval 
Radio  Station.  Washington  County.  Maine, 
strike  out  the  amount  '$38,654,000'  and  Insert 
In  place  thereof  $46,954,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-685,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  section  202  the 
amount  '$75,301,000'  and  inserting  In  place 
thereat  •$93,101,000". 

"(c)  Public  Law  86-685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 502  the  amounts  '$216,809,000',  '$75,301.- 
000',  and  '$325,994,000'  and  Inserting  In  place 
thereof  '$224,309,000'.  '$93,101,000',  and  '$351.- 
294.000',  respectively. 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Is  authorized  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine  to  be  In  the  public 
interest,  to  convey  to  the  States  of  Oregon  the 
lands,  including  acquired  and  public  domain 
lands,  comprismg  the  Boardman  Bombing 
Range  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  delineated 
on  a  map  designated  as  War  Department- 
OfBce  of  the  Division  Engineer-North  Pacific 
Division-Real  Estate-Boardman  Precision 
Bombing  Range,  approved  February  17,  1947. 
drawing  numbered  0-31-52.  The  convey- 
ance of  such  lands  to  the  State  of  Oregon 
shall  be  made  In  exchange  for  a  conveyance, 
without  restriction  as  to  use,  to  the  United 
States  of  such  lands  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
as  the  SecreUry  of  the  Navy  shall  find  suit- 
able for  use  as  a  bombing  range,  and  upon 
payment  by  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the 
United  States  of  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy-determines  to  represent  the 
total  of  (1)  the  difference,  if  any,  between 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  so 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  accepted  In 
exchange  therefor,  and  (2)  the  cost  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  erf  providing  a  com- 
plete subsUtute  facility  on  the  State  lands  so 
acquired. 

"(b)  The  State  of  Oregon  shall  ac^M  to  be 
primarily  liable  and  hold  the  United  8t«te« 
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hannl«M  from  any  claims  for  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  restating  from  the  oondl- 
Uon  of  the  land*  conveyed  by  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  State  of  Oregon.  37,320.31  acres 
thereof,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
shall  become  public  domain  lands  of  the 
United  States  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  thereto,  but  shaU  remain 
withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  appropriation 
under  the  public  land  laws,  including  the  ci 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  shall  be 
reserved  for  us  as  a  bombing  range  under  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  until  such  withdrawal  and  reservaUon 
is  revoked  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  The  remaining  acreage  of  $ 
the  lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  shall 
become  a  part  ot  the  lands  comprising  the 
substitute  bombing  range  and  shall  be  ad-  c 
ministered  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

"(d)  The  money  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  connection  with  the  exchange  f 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  disbursed  as 
follows:  (1)  the  difference  In  the  fair  market 
value  between  the  public  domain  lands  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  and  the  land-s 
designated  as  public  domain  lands  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  distributed  as  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  sale  of  public  domain  lands: 
(2)  the  difference  in  the  fair  market  value 
between  the  remaining  lands  e}wchanged  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  &a  a  miscella- 
neous receipt;  and  (3)  the  amount  received 
to  defray  the  cost  of  providing  a  complete 
substitute  facility  shall  be  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  for  the  construction 
and  acquisition  of  such  complete  substitute  t 
facility. 

"(e)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  shall 
not  be  required  to  relinquish  use  of  the 
Boardman  Bombing  Range  until  the  com- 
plete substitute  facility  Is  available  for  use 


"Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  Minot.  North  Da- 
k<  ta :  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  f a- 
cl  Itles,  supply  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
cc  mmunlty  facilities,  $2,882,000. 

"Otis  Air  Force  Base.  Falmouth,  Massa- 
clusetts:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilltiea.  $451,000. 

Oxnard  Air  Force  Base.  Camarillo,  Cali- 
fotnla:  Maintenance  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  real  esUte,  $732,000. 

"Paine  Air  FcM-ce  Base,  Everett,  Washing- 
ten:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance  fa- 

itles.  and  commvTnlty  faclhUes,  $1,985,000 

"Rlchards-Gebeur  Air  Force  Base,  Kansas 
C  ty.  Miasoiu-i:  Operational  facilities  and 
n^aintenance  facilities,  $240,000. 

Self  ridge  Air  Force  Base.  Mount  Clemens. 
»4chlgan:  Operational  facilities,  mainte- 
nance  facilities,   and   community    facilities. 

,383.000. 

"Suffolk  Ck>unty  Air  Force  Base.  West- 
hjmfipton  Beach,  New  York:  Maintenance  fa- 

lities  and  community  facilities.  $411,000. 

"Tyndall  Air  Force  Base,  Panama  City. 
Florida:  Operational  facilities,  maintenance 

cilities.  and  utilities,  $1,272,000. 
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"Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting,  rehabilitating  or  installing 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works  In- 
cluding site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equlpir.ent.  for  the  following 
projects : 

■IiiDidc   the   United  States  i 

"Air  Defense  Command 

■  Duluth  Municipal  Airport,  Duluth.  Min- 
nesota: Maintenance  facilities  and  commu- 
nity facilities.  $197,000. 

"Gelger  Field.  Spokane,  Washington:  Oper- 
ational facilities,  maintenance  facilities,  and 
supply  facilities,  $456,000. 

"Grand  Forks  Air  Forcp  Base.  Grand  Forks 
North  Dakota:  Operational  and  training  fa- 
oillMes.  maintenance  facilities,  community 
facilities,  and  utilities.  $2,571,000. 

■  Hamilton  Air  Force  Base.  San  Rafael. 
California:  Maintenance  facilities  and  troop 
hou.sing.  $419,000 

"K  I.  Sa  A yer  Municipal  Airport,  Marquette. 
Michigan:  Operational  and  training  facili- 
ties, maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
administrative  facilities,  community  facili- 
ties, and  utilities.  $2,874,000. 

■Kingsley  Field.  Klamath  Falls.  Oregon: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
medical  facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
$299,000. 

Kincheloe  Air  Force  Base,  Sault  Salnte 
MArle.  Michigan:  Operational  and  training 
f.\cilities,  maintenance  facilities,  supply  fa- 
cilities, administrative  facilities,  troop  hous- 
ing, and  community  facilities,  $3,618,000. 

"McChord  Air  Force  Base,  Taooraa.  Wash- 
;iigton:  Operational  facilities , and  mainte- 
nance facilities,  $854,000. 
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"Air  Materiel  Command 
Brookley    Air    Force    Base.    Mublle,    Ala- 
bkma:    Operational   facilities,   supply   faclli- 
tis&.  and  utilities.  $400,000. 

■  Gentile  Air  Force  Station,  Dayton.  Ohio 
Cjperatlonal  facilities,  $422,000. 

Grifflss  Air  Force  Base.  Rome.  New  York 
dporational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 
nilnce  facilities,  and  administrative  facilities, 
725.000. 

Heath  Maintenance  Annex,  Newark,  Ohu) 
aintenance  facilities,  $3,907,000. 

Hill  Air  Force  Base,  Ogden.  Utah:  Opera- 
onal   facilities  and  maintenance   facilities. 
095.000. 

Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio,  Texas 
dperational  facilities  and  maintenance  facll- 
liles.  $638,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento, 
dalifornia:  Operational  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $1,169,000. 

•Norton   Air   Force  Base.  San   Bernardino 
Cjaliiornia:   Ground  improvements.  $169,000 
•Robins  Air  Force  Base,  Macon.  Gteorgla 
Tjralning    facilities,    maintenance    facilities, 
s  ipply  facilities,   and   administrative   facili- 
ties. $1,478,000. 
"Stockbrldge     Test     Annex.     Rome.     New 
ork    Research  development,  and  test  facli- 
les.  $2,653,000. 

•Tinker   Air  Force   Ba.se,   Oklahoma    Clt- 

Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  $1,032,000. 

"Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Dayton. 

dhlo:  Training  facilities,  maintenance  facll- 

iiies,  rese?.rch.  development,  and  test  facUi- 

fs.  .^nd  utilities  $1,810,000. 

\iv   Research   and   Development    Command 

•  Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center, 
iillahoma.    Tennessee:     Research,    develop- 

itient.  and  test  facilities.  $10,500,000. 

•  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Muroc,  Calilor- 
ia:   Research  development,  and  test  facili- 
ties, and  community  facilities,  $171,000 

■Eglin  Air  Force  Base,  Valparaiso.  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
research,    development,    and    test    facilities. 

pply  facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
^2.312.000. 

"HoUoman  Air  Force  Ba^e.  Alamogordo, 
ITew  Mexico:  Maintenance  facilities,  and 
tilltles,  $467,000. 

"Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  Albuquerque. 
Ifew  Mexico:  Operational  and  training  facll- 

es,  research,  development,  and  test  faclli- 
lies,  utilities,  and  real  estate,  $3,596,000, 

"Laurence  G.  Hanscom  Field,  Bedford. 
Massachusetts:  Research,  development,  and 
test  facilities,  supply  facilities,  aclministra- 
live  facilities,  and  real  estate.  $2,011,000. 

"Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Cocoa,  Florida: 
Operational  facllitle.';,  maintenance  facilities, 


research,    development,    and    test    facilities, 
supply  facilities,  and  utilities.  $5,065,000. 

"Sacramento  Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site, 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico:  Research,  develop- 
ment, and  test  facilities,  $186,000. 
'Air  Training  Command 

■Amarlllo  Air  Force  Base.  Amarlllo.  Texas: 
Operational  and  training  facilities  and  main- 
tenance facilities.  $1,098,000. 

•  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas;    Troop  housing.  $734,000. 

"James  Connally  Air  Force  Base.  Waco. 
Texas:  Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.  $670,000. 

■Keesler  Air  Force  Base.  Blloxl.  Missis- 
sippi: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
$2,499,000. 

"Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  San  Antonio, 
Texas:  Training  facilities,  administrative  fa- 
cilities, and  troop  housing,  $6,427,000. 

"Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado: Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1,256,000 

"M.ither  Air  Force  Base,  Sacramento.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  and  training  facilities 
and  maintenance  facilities,  $2,709,000. 

'Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Valdoeta,  Georgia : 
Training  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties. $1,389,000. 

"Perrln   Air   Force   Base.  Sherman,   Texas 
Operational   and   training   facilities,  mainte- 
nance   facilities,    utilities,    and    real    estate 
$4,269,000 

"Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  San  Antonio. 
Texas:   Utilities,  $182,000, 

"Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Lubbock.  Texas 
Training  facilities.  $268,000. 

"Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Wichita  Falls. 
Texas:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  medical  facili- 
ties. $928,000 

"Stead  Air  Force  Base,  Reno,  Nevads :  Op- 
erational facilities  and  medical  facilities. 
$457000. 

'•Vance  Air  Force  Base,  Enid.  Oklahoma: 
Training  facilities.  $292,000, 

•Webb  Air  Force  Base.  Big  Spring,  Texas 
Operational  and  training  facllit:e«!  and  maln- 
tennce  facilities,  $938,000. 

"Air  University 

Gunter  Air  Force  Base.  Montgomery.  Ala- 
bama; Training  fecllities  and  troop  housing, 
$.548,000, 

Maxwell  Air  Force  B.ise.  Montgomerv, 
A!:ib;iina:  Operational  facilities,  ho.':pitaI  fn- 
clliiie?.  and  troop  housing.  $4,757,000, 

"Alaskan  Air  Command 
Elelson    Air    Force    Base.    Alaska:   Opera- 
tional   and    training    facilities,    maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $5,178,000 

Galena  Airport,  Alaska:  Operational  fa- 
cilities. $1,965,000. 

'King  Salmon  Airport,  Alaska:  Oper.aiouMl 
Virilities,  $973,000, 

'Various  locations.  Ala.'^ka:  Operational  fa- 
ciiitieF.  supply  faclMties.  troop  houslne,  and 
uMlitles,   $5,524,000. 

"Headquarters  Command 
Andrews   Air  Force   Base.   Camp   Springs. 
Maryland:   Operational    and    training   facili- 
ties, maintenance,  facilities,  supply  facilities, 
community  facllltie.s,  and  utilitlefi.  $3,109,000. 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 

"Aeronautical  Chart  and  Information  Cen- 
ter. Saint  Louis,  Missouri:  Administrative 
facilities,  $3,200,000. 

"Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  Charleston, 
South  Carolina:  Maintenance  facilities, 
$103,000. 

•Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Dover,  Delaware: 
Operational  facilities,  $147,000. 

■McGuire  Air  Force  Base.  Wrlghtstown. 
New  Jersey:   Operational  facilities.  $156,000. 

•'Scott  Air  Force  Base.  Belleville,  Illinois: 
Operational  facilities  and  community  facili- 
ties. $999,000 


"Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Palrfleld,  Cali- 
fornia: Medical  facilities.  $41,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Forces 

"Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Honolulu,  Hawaii: 
Operational  facilities,  $265,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 

"Altus  Air  Force  Base.  Altus,  Oklahoma: 
Maintenance  facilities.  $109,000. 

"Barkfidale  Air  Force  Base.  Shreveport. 
Louisiana:    Operational  facilities,  $7,265,000. 

"Beale  Air  Force  Base.  Marysvllle.  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  and  supply  facilities.  $1,558,000. 

"Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Austin,  Texas: 
Operational  facilities  and  maintenance  facili- 
ties, $974,000. 

"Blythevllle  Air  Force  Base,  Blythevllle,  Ar- 
kansas: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
troop  housing,  $1,720,000. 

"Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  Peru,  In- 
diana: Operational  and  training  facilities. 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical  facilities,  and  utilities,   $1,647,000. 

"Cars well  Air  Force  Base.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas:    Oi>erational   facilities,  $170,000. 

"Castle  Air  Force  Base,  Merced.  California: 
Maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  community  facilities. 
$2,760,000. 

"Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base,  Clinton, 
Oklahoma:  Operational  facilities,  main- 
tenance facilities,  and  supply  facilities,  $1,- 
221,000. 

"Columbus  Air  Force  Base,  Columbu?.  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  community  facilities.  $2,921,000. 

'"Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Tucson, 
Arizona:   Operational  facilities.  $222,000. 

■  Dow  Air  Force  Base.  Bangor.  Maine:  Op- 
erational and  training  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  supply  facilities,  hospital  facili- 
ties, and  real  estate.  $2,675,000. 

"Blsworth  Air  Force  Base.  Rapid  City, 
South  Dakota:  Operational  facilities.  $776.- 
000. 

"Falrchild  Air  Force  Base.  Spokane.  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities  and  community 
facilities.  $5,951  000. 

"Forbes  Air  Force  Ba.<=e.  Topeka,  Karsa.s: 
Operational  facilities  and  sujiply  facilities, 
$635,000. 

"Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base. 
Cheyenne.  Wyoming:  Operational  facilities, 
$445,000. 

"'Gla.sgow  Air  Force  Base.  Glasgow,  Mon- 
tana: Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  ad- 
ministrative facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities,  $3,694,000. 

'Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Homestead, 
Florida:   Operational  facilities.  $463,000. 

•Hunter  Air  Force  Base,  Savannah, 
Georgia:   Maintenance  facilities.  $734,000. 

"Larson  Air  Force  Bare.  Moses  Lake,  Wash- 
ington: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
facilities,  troop  housing,  and  utilities,  $1.- 
282.000. 

"Lorlng  Air  Force  B.-use.  Limestone,  Maine: 
Operational    facilities,    $500,000. 

•  March  Air  Force  Base.  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia: Operational  facilities  and  mainte- 
nance facilities.   $7,428,000. 

"McCoy  Air  Force  Base,  Orlando,  Florida: 
Operational  facilities,  $786,000. 

■"Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base.  Moun- 
tain Home.  Idaho:  Operational  facilities  and 
administrative  facilities,  $695,000. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Omaha,  Nebraska: 
Administrative  facilities,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,458,- 
000. 

"Plattsburgh  Air  Force  Base,  Plattsburgh, 
New   York:    Operational  facilities,  $80,000. 

"Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Albany.  Georgia: 
Operational  and  training  facilities,  mainte- 


nance facilities,  supply  facilities,  and  troop 
housing,  $1,895,000. 

"Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Lompoc.  Cali- 
fornia: Maintenance  facilities  and  utilities, 
$1,284,000. 

"Walker  Air  Force  Base.  Roswell,  New 
Mexico:    Operational  facilities,  $156,000. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Chicopee  Falls, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  $177,- 
000. 

'  Whlteman  Air  Force  Base,  Knobnoster, 
Missouri:  Operational  facilities,  $561,000. 

"Wurtsmlth  Air  Force  Base,  Oscoda,  Bitlchl- 
gan:  Operational  and  training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  supply  facilities, 
$2,400,000. 

"Tactical  Air  Command 

"Cannon  Air  Force  Base,  Clovis,  New 
Mexico:   Oi>erational  facilities,  $1,021,000. 

"England  Air  Force  Base,  Alexandria.  Lou- 
isiana: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
lacilities,  and  supply  facilities.  $1,176,000. 

"George  Air  Force  Base,  Vlctorville.  Cali- 
fornia:  Maintenance  facilities,  $50,000. 

■•Luke  Air  Force  Base,  Phoenix,  Arizona: 
Operational  facilities,  maintenance  facilities, 
and   community   facilities,   $2  090,000. 

"Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force  Base,  Myrtle 
Beach,  South  Carolina:  Operational  facili- 
ties, $222,000. 

•  Nellls  Air  Force  Base,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada: 
Maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  and 
community  facilities.  $2,223,000. 

"Pope  Air  Force  Base,  Fort  Bragg.  North 
Carolina.   Maintenance  facilities.  $423,000. 

"Seymour-Johnson  Air  Force  Base.  Golds- 
boro.  North  Carolina:  Training  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  and 
administrative  facilities,   $1,672,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  family  housing,  troop  housing, 
community  facilities,  utilities,  and  real  es- 
tate.  $22,938,000. 

"Miscellaneous  Facilities 
"Various  locations:  Family  housing,  $750,- 
000. 

"Special  Facilities 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities 
and  administrative  facilities,  $684,000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 

"Goodfellow  Air  Force  Base,  San  Angelo, 
Tex.is:    Community  facilities,  $432,000. 

"Outside  the  United  States 

"Military  Air  Transport  Service 

"Various  locations:   Utilities,  $140,000. 

"Pacific  Air  Forces 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  administrative  facilities,  fam- 
ily housing,  troop  housing,  conununity  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities,  $27,777,000. 

"Strategic  Air  Command 
"Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam:  Utilities, 
$850,000. 

"Ramey  Air  Force  Base,  Puerto  Rico:  Op- 
erational   facilities,   $70,000. 

""Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  troop  housing,  com- 
munity facilities,  and  utilities,  $3,797,000. 

'United  States  Air  Forces  In  Europe 
■"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  hos- 
pital facilities,  administrative  facilities,  fam- 
ily housing,  troop  housing,  community  fa- 
cilities, and  utilities.  $33,633,000. 

"United  States  Air  Force  Security  Service 
"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  med- 
ical facilities,  administrative  facilities,  family 
housing,  troop  housing,  community  facilities, 
and  utilities,  $8,758,000. 


"Special  PaciliUes 

"Various  locations.  Operational  facilities, 
$4,308,000. 

"Aircraft  Control  and  Warning  System. 

"Various  locations:  Operational  facilities, 
maintenance  facilities,  supply  facilities,  troop 
housing,  and  utilities,  $26,637,000. 

"Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  classified  military 
Installations  and  facilities  for  ballistic  mis- 
siles by  acquiring,  constructing,  converting, 
rehabilitating,  or  installing  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works,  including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
of  $408,600,000. 

"Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Air  Force  Installa- 
tions and  facilities  by  proceeding  with  con- 
struction made  necessary  by  changes  In  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weajxins  developments, 
new  and  unfCK-eseen  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements,  or  improved  production 
schedules,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction  for 
inclusion  in  the  next  military  construction 
authorization  Act  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
Interests  of  national  security,  and  In  connec- 
tion therewith  to  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  Install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works.  Including  land  acquisition, 
site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utilities,  and 
equipment.  In  the  total  amount  of  $9,000,000; 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  his  designee,  shall  notify  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  immediately  upon  reach- 
ing a  final  decision  to  Implement,  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  any  public  work  under- 
taken under  this  section,  Including  those 
real  estate  actions  pertaining  thereto.  This 
authorization  will  expire  as  of  September  30, 
1961,  except  for  those  public  w«-ks  projects 
concerning  which  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  been  notified  pursuant  to 
this  section  prior  to  that  date. 

"Sec.  304.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Amendments 
of  1955  (69  Stat.  646),  as  amended,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct family  housing  for  occupancy  as  pub- 
lic quarters  at  the  following  locations : 

"Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  units. 

"Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  units. 

"Grifflss  Air  Force  Base,  New  York,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  units. 

"L^wry  Air  Force  Base,  Colorado,  one  hun- 
dred units. 

"Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebraska,  five  hun- 
dred units. 

"Tiu-ner  Air  Force  Base,  Georgia,  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  units. 

"Westover  Air  Force  Base,  Massachusetts, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  units. 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685.  as 
aipiended.  Is  amended  under  the  heading  'In- 
snJE  THE  Unfted  States'  In  section  301,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'aik  detense 
command",  with  respect  to  Kingsley  Field. 
Klamath  Falls.  Oregon,  strike  out  •$229,000' 
and  insert  In  place  thereof  '$290,000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-685,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  in  clause  (3 )  of  sec- 
tion 502  the  amounts  '$544,239,000'  and 
■$954,493,000'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
'$544,300,000'  and  '$954,554,000',  respectively. 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Public  Law  86-149.  Is 
amended  under  the  heading  'Instoe  the 
United  States'  in  section  301.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Under  the  subheading  'alaskan  air 
coMMAira',  with  respect  to  Elmendorf  Alr 
Force  Base,  Alaska,  strike  out  '$1.150,000^  and 
insert  In  place  thereof  '$1,409,000'. 

"(2)  Under  the  subheading  'etkatscic  air 
COMMAND',  with  respect   to  March  Air  I^^rce 
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Base.  Riverside,  California,  strike  out  '$6,- 
052.000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  'and  real 
estate.  •8.271.000'. 

"(3)  Under  the  subheading  'tactical  air 
COMMAND',  with  respect  to  England  Air  Force 
Base.  Alexandria.  Louisiana,  strike  out  '♦2,- 
468.000'  and  insert  in  place  thereof  '|2,- 
669.000'. 

"(b)  Public  Law  86-149  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  section  302  the  amount  '$417.- 
541.000'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
♦467.541.000'. 

'•(c»  Public  Law  86-149  is  amended  by 
striking  out  in  clause  (3)  of  section  402  the 
amounts  of  '•296.897,800'.  '•417,541.000'.  and 
••797.496.800'  and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 
•299.576.800'.  ••467.541,000'  and  •850.175.- 
800",  respectively. 
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■irrLE  IV 

•  Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili-  ^ 
ties  required  for  advanced  research  projects 
and  in  connection  therewith  may  acquire.  J 
construct,  convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works,  in- 
cluding land  acqvilsitlon,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances,  utilities  and  equipment,  in 
the  total  amount  of  •20,000.000. 

•Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Act  of 
August  20.  1958  (72  Stat.  636.  659) ,  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  '»50  000.000'  and  inserting 
in  place  thereof  ••73.545.000". 

'•(b)  Section  502  of  the  Act  of  August  20. 
1958  (72  Stat.  636.  660 1  is  amended,  by  strik- 
ing out  in  clause  (4i  '•50.000.000'  and  in- 
serting in  place  thereof  ■$73,545,000'. 

•Sec.  403.  Section  7  of  Public  Law  85-325. 
dated  February  12.  1958  (72  Stat.  13 1 .  as 
amended,  is  hereby  repealed 


sijch  increase  (1)  is  required  for  the  sole 
_8e  of  meeting  unusual  variations  in 
arising  in  connection  with  that  project. 
___  (2)  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated  at  the  time  such  project  was 
submitted  to  the  Congress.  However,  the 
tqtal  costs  of  all  projects  in  each  such  title 
__.^  not  be  more  than  the  total  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  projects  m 
lat  title. 

"Sec.  504.  Whenever — 

••(1)    the  President  determines  that  com- 

iance    with    section    2313(b)    of    title    10. 

U^iited  States  Code,  for  contracts  made  under 

Is  Act  for  the  establishment  or  develop- 

;nt  of  military  installations  and  facilities 

foreign  countries  would  interfere  with  the 

carrying  out  of  this  Act:  and 

(2)    the    Secretary    of    Defense    and    the 
Comptroller  General  have  agreed  upon  alter - 
ive  methods  of  adequately  iuiditiiig  tho.-^p 
ntracts; 


niti 


'•TITLE    V 

•General  provisions 
Sec  501.  The  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 
velop installations  and  facilities  under  this 
Act  without  regard  to  sections  3648  and  3734 
of  the  Revise.d  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  » 
US.C  529,  40  use.  259,  267).  and  sections 
4774(d)  and  9774(d)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  The  authority  to  place  permanent  or 
temporary  improvements  on  land  includes 
authority  for  survpys.  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  incident  to 
conscruction  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved  un- 
der section  355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  1 40  US.C.  255).  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temjx)rarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  land  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land, 
and  Interests  in  land  (including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned  land,  or  otherwise 

•Sec.  502.  There  are  au*horiv>pd  to  be  ap- 
propriated stich  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Art.  but  appropria- 
tions for  public  works  projects  authorized 
by  titles  I.  II.  Ill,  and  IV  shall  not  exceed — 

••(1)  for  title  I:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•76.631.000;  outside  the  United  States.  •12.- 
332.000:  section  102.  •45,598.000:  section  103. 
•9.000,000:  or  a  total  of  $143,561,000. 

'•(2)  for  title  II:  Inside  the  United  States. 
•83.975,000:  outside  the  United  States,  •le,- 
383,000:  section  202,  •18,208.000;  section  203, 
•9.000,000;  or  a  total  of  $127,566,000. 

"(3)  for  title  III:  Inside  the  United  States, 
•204,735,000;  outside  the  United  States.  •104,- 
970,000;  section  302.  •408,600.000;  section  308, 
•9,000,000;  or  a  total  of  ^727,305,000. 

"(4)    for  title  IV:    ^20,000,000. 

"Sec.  503.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
titles  I.  II,  m,  aiuj  rv  of  this  Act,  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  concerned,  be 
Increased  by  6  per  centum  for  projects  inside 
the  United  States  (other  than  Alaska)  and 
by  10  per  centum  for  projects  outside  the 
United  States  or  In  Alaska,  if  he  determines 
in  the  case  of  any  particular  project  that 
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he    President    may    exempt    those    conirat'.s 
fjom  the  requirements  of  that  section. 

Sec.  505.  Contracts  for  construction  made 
bir  the  United  States  for  performanre  within 
tlie  United  States  and  its  possessions,  under 
tills  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the  Juris- 
c^ction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 

■rs.  Department  of  the  Army,  or  the  Bu- 
reau of  Yards  and  Docks.  Department  cf  the 
^avy.  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defence  de- 
termines that  because  such  Jurisdiction  and 
s  ipervision  is  wholly  linpractirablc  such 
r  jntrfcts  should  be  executed  under  the  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  another  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency,  and  shall  be 
awarded,  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bid- 
der, if  the  national  security  will  not  be  im- 
paired and  the  award  is  consistent  with 
ciapter  137  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
siall  report  semiannually  to  the  Prer.ident  of 
t:ie  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
representatives  with  respect  to  all  contract.'; 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  ba.'-is 
tp  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

•Sec.  506.  As  of  July  1.  1961.  all  authoriza- 
ons  for  military  public  wo-ks  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  Secretary  u.'  a  military  de- 
j;artment  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
r  lent  or  development  of  military  instr'Hatloii.-; 
and  fnciiities.  and  all  nuthorization.s  for  ap- 
propriations therefor,  that  are  contained  in 
i'cts  approved  before  August  21.  1958.  and  iv  t 
superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a  l.i'T 
aluthorlzatlon  are  repealed,  except- 

•|1)    authorizations  for   public  works   ai.d 
fbr  appropriations  therefor  that  are  set  fortii 
~^hose  Acts  in  the  titles  that  contain  the 
general  provisions; 

"(2)  the  authorization  for  public  works 
drojectfi  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
lieen  obligated  for  construction  contracts  or 
land  acquisitions  in  whole  or  in  part  before 
.  uly  1,  1961.  and  authorizatlon.«;  for  apprc- 
riations  therefor; 

(3)  the  authorization  for  the  rental  guar- 
ntee  for  family  housing  in  the  amount  of 
100.000.000  that  is  contained  in  section  30^2 

(if  the  Act  of  July  14.  1952  (66  Stat.  606.  622  i : 

(4)  notwithstanding     the    provisions     of 
lection   406   of   the  Act   of    August    10.    1959 

73  SUt.  302.  319).  the  authorization   for- 

'•(a)    operational  and  training  facilities  in 

the   amount  of   $1,246,000,   maintenance   fa- 

ilities  in  the  amount  of  $1,335,000,  utilities 

iind  ground  improvements  in  the  amount  of 

ii275,000,    all    at    Fort    Campbell,    Kentucky. 

hat    is    contained    in    title    I.    section    101. 

•  inder  the  heading  'Inside  the  United  States' 

iind  subheading  "Third  Army  Area'  of  the  Act 

>f  August  30,  1957  (71  Stat.  531,  533); 

(b)  administrative  facilities  in  the 
imount  of  •SSCOOO  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  that 
s  contained  in  title  I,  section  101  under  the 
leading  'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
leading     'Field     Forces     Facilities     (Fourth 


Army  Area)'  of  the  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70 
Stat.  991,  992),  as  amended  by  title  I.  sec- 
tion 107(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957 
(71  Stat.  531,  536); 

"(c)  maintenance  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $806,000  at  Port  Ord,  California,  that  is 
contained  in  title  I,  section  101,  under  the 
heading  'Inside  the  United  States'  and  sub- 
heading 'Field  Forces  Facilities  (Sixth  Army 
Area)  •  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957  (71  Stat. 
531.  533): 

••(d)  classified  facilities  in  the  amount  of 
•3,664.000  that  is  contained  In  title  I.  sec- 
tion 102,  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1967  (71 
Stat.  531,  534): 

"(e)  clearance  easements  and  land  acqui- 
sition In  the  amount  of  •63.300  at  Atlanta 
General  Depot,  Georgia,  that  is  contained  in 
title  I.  section  101.  under  the  heading  iNsror 
the  United  Statf.s"  and  subheading  "Techni- 
cal Services  Facilities  (Quartermaster  Corps) ' 
oi  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957  (71  Stat  531). 
••(f)  tactical  air  navigation  facility  in  the 
amount  of  •39.000  at  the  Naval  Auxiliary  Air 
Station.  Saufley  Field.  Florida  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  IT.  section  201,  under  the 
heading  Inside  the  United  States'  and  the 
subheading  aviation  rACiUTiES  (Naval  Air 
Training  Stations)'  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 
1957  (71  Stat.  531.  537); 

••(g)  operational  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  $8,479,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Whld- 
bey  Island.  Washington,  under  the  heading 
•Inside  the  United  States'  and  the  subhead- 
ing •aviation  FACILITIES  (Fleet  Support  Air 
Stations)  •  that  is  contained  In  title  11.  sec- 
tion 201.  of  the  Act  of  Aueu.st  30.  1957  (71 
Stat    531.  538): 

••(h)  operational  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  •1.500.000  at  the  Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp 
Lejcune.  North  Carolina,  under  the  heading 
Inside  the  Unittd  States'  and  the  subhead- 
ing marine  corps  facilities'  that  is  con- 
tained in  title  II.  section  201  of  the  Act  of 
August  30.   1957   (71   Stat    531.  538); 

•il)  utllitlee  in  the  amount  of  •120,000  at 
the  Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
under  the  heading  'Inside  the  UnrrED 
States'  and  the  subheading  'yards  and  docks 
FAcn-rriES"  that  is  contained  in  title  II.  sec- 
tion 201.  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957  (71 
Stat.  531.  539) ; 

•■(j)  community  facilities  in  the  amount 
of  •759.000  at  the  Naval  Station.  Adak. 
Alaska,  under  the  heading  'Ol-tside  the 
United  States',  and  the  subheading  "Tleet 
BASE  FAciLrriES'  that  is  contained  in  title  II 
section  201.  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1967 
(71  Stat    531.  539); 

••(k)  operational  facilities  (guided  mlssllf 
support  facilities)  in  the  amount  of  •428.000 
at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Agana.  Guam.  Mar- 
iana Islands  under  the  heading  "OtrrsroE  the 
United  States^  and  the  subheading  'avia- 
tion rAciLiTiES  that  is  contained  in  title  II. 
section  201.  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1957 
(71  Stat.  531.  540); 

••  ( 1 1  operational  f acilitie:  in  the  amount  ol 
$5,619,000  at  the  Naval  Air  Station,  Guan- 
tanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  under  the  heading  'Otrr- 
-siDE  THE  United  States'  and  the  subhead- 
ing AVIATION  facilities'  that  is  contained  in 
title  n.  section  201.  of  the  Act  of  August 
30.  1957  (71  Stat. 531.  540); 

inn  medical  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$4,136,000  for  Selfridge  Air  Force  Base. 
Mount  Clemens.  Michigiui.  that  la  contained 
in  title  III.  section  301.  of  the  Act  of  July 
15.  1955  (69  Stat.  324.  344) .  as  amended;  and 
••(n)  solar  facilities  In  the  amount  of 
$4,401,000  for  Holloman  Air  Force  Base. 
AJamogordo.  New  Mexico,  under  the  head- 
ing 'Inside  the  United  States'  and  the  sub- 
heading air  research  and  development 
COMMAND'  that  is  contained  in  title  III,  sec- 
tion 301,  of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1957  (71 
Stat.  531,  545) ,  as  amended. 

•Sec  507.  (a)  Section  803(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Hotising  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 


by  striking  out  In  the  last  proviso  the 
word  'twenty  and  inserting  in  place  thereof 
the  word  'twenty-five'. 

"(b)  Section  406(a)  of  Public  Law  85-241, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  a  com- 
ma after  the  word  'activities'  and  adding 
the  following  'and  no  certificates  with  re- 
spect to  any  family  housing  units  shall  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  his 
designee  under  section  810  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  as  amended.'. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  803(b)(3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  a  colon 
and  the  following:  'And  provided  further. 
That  subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  par- 
agraph no  family  unit  Included  In  any  mort- 
gaged property  shall  be  contracted  for 
iiftcr  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Military 
Construction  Act  of  1960  If  the  cost  of  such 
unit  exceeds  $19,800." 

•'Sec.  508.  Section  407  of  the  Act  of  August 
30,  1957  (71  Stat.  531.  557).  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
subsection: 

"■(g)  The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  order  to 
insure  as  far  as  possible  that  family  housing 
under  their  Jurisdiction  is  adequate  as  pub- 
lic quarters  and  fully  utilized,  shall  maln- 
t.iin  such  Continual  surveillance  and  conduct 
such  periodic  surveys  of  such  quarters  as 
tiiey  shall  deem  necessary  for  this  purpose 
Where  either  Secretary  or  his  designee  de- 
termines, on  the  basis  of  such  surveys,  that 
It  \a  not  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  improve,  demolish,  or  otherwise 
disp)ose  of  any  quarters  which  have  been  de- 
termined Inadequate  under  this  section,  he 
may  exempt  such  quarters  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (ei  of  this  section:  Pro- 
vided. That  any  quarters  so  exempted  must 
be  Improved,  demolished,  or  otherwise  dls- 
jKDsed  of  not  later  than  July  1,  1962.' 

•'Sec.  509.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law,  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
the  total  cost  of  any  family  housing  project 
or  community  facility  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  In  any  foreign  cotmtry  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  of  any  nulitary  de- 
partment shall  be  paid  for  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies acquired  by  the  Commodity  Oedlt 
Corporation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1954;  except  that  the  following 
projects  authorized  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
not  be  subject  to  this  requirement: 

"Air  Force  activities,  Japan,  one  hundred 
fifty   uniU'; 

"Cigll  Air  Base,  Turkey,  community  facili- 
ties; 

"Clark  Air  Force  Base,  Philippine  Islands, 
one  hundred  units: 

"Iraklion  Air  Station.  Crete,  community 
facilities; 

"Kirknewton  RAF.  United  Kingdom,  fifty 
units; 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Naha.  Okinawa,  two 
hundred:  and 

"Site  1-5.  Italy,  one  hundred  uniti  and 
community  facilities. 

'•Sec.  510.  None  of  the  authority  contained 
in  titles  I.  II,  and  III  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  any  building  construc- 
tion project  within  the  continental  United 
States  (other  than  Alaska)  at  a  unit  cost  in 
excess  of — 

"(1)  $32  per  square  foot  for  cold-storage 
warehousing; 

•■(2)  $6  p>er  square  foot  for  regular  ware- 
housing; 

••(3)  $1,850  per  man  for  permanent  bar- 
racks; 

"(4)  $8,500  per  man  for  bachelor  officer 
quarters; 

unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that,  because  of  special  circumstances,  ap- 
plication to  such  project  of  the  limitations 
on  unit  costs  contained  in  this  section  is  im- 
practicable. 


"Sec.  511.  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(1)    Section  2662  is  amended  to  read: 

'•  •§  2662.  Real  property  transactions:  Reports 
to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, or  his  designee,  may  not  enter  into  any 
of  the  following  listed  transactions  by  or  for 
the  use  of  that  department  until  after  the 
expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  repxjrt  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
proposed  transaction  is  submitted  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives: 

••(1)  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any 
reiil  proj)erty.  if  the  estimated  price  is  more 
than   $50,000. 

•  (21  A  lease  of  any  real  property  to  the 
United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
is    more    than    $50,000. 

•  •  ( 3  )  A  lease  of  real  property  owned  by  the 
United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
is   more   than  $50,000. 

•■•(4)  A  transfer  of  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  another  Federal 
agency  or  another  military  department  or  to 
a  State,  If  the  estimated  value  Is  more  than 
5'50.OO0 

••■|5)  A  report  of  excess  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  to  a  dispmsal 
agency,  if  the  estimated  value  Is  more  than 
$50,000 

If  a  transaction  covered  by  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
is  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must  include 
a  summarization  of  the  general  plan  for  that 
project,  including  an  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired  or  leases 
to  be  made. 

■••ib)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
p.irtment  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  oi  Representatives  on  transactions 
described  in  sulDsection  (a)  that  involve  an 
estimated  value  of  more  than  $5,000  but  not 
more    than   $50,000. 

•  •(CI  This  section  applies  only  to  real 
Ijrrperty  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for 
river  and  harbor  projects  or  flood-control 
projects,  or  to  leases  of  Government-owned 
real  property  for  agricultural  or  grazing 
purposes. 

•••(d)  A  statement  in  an  instrument  of 
conveyance,  including  a  lease,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  have  been  met,  or 
that  the  conveyance  is  not  subject  to  this 
section,  is  conclusive." 

•■(2)  Chapter  159  is  amended  by  deleting 
the   following   Item  in  the  analysis: 

•  2662.  Real    property    transactions:    Agree- 

ment   with    Armed   Services   Com- 
mittees; reports." 

and    inserting    the    following    item    in    lieu 

thereof: 

••■2662.  Real   property  transactions:    Reports 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committees. ' 

•Sec.  512.  Section  43  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 10.  1956  (70A  Stat.  636.  50  U.S.C.  App. 
2285) .  is  amended  to  read: 

•  ■?  43.  Real  property  transactions 

•••(a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  or  his  designee, 
may  not  enter  into  any  of  the  following 
listed  transactions  by  or  for  the  use  of  that 
agency  until  after  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  from  the  date  upon  which  a  report  of 
the  facts  concerning  the  proposed  trans- 
action is  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives : 

"  '  ( 1 )  An  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  any 
real  property,  if  the  estimated  price  is  more 
than  $50,000. 

"  "(2)  A  lease  of  any  real  property  to  the 
United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual  rental 
Is  more  than  •50,000. 


"'(3)  A  lease  of  real  property  owned  by 
the  United  States,  if  the  estimated  annual 
rental  is  more  than  •50.000. 

"'(4)  A  transfer  of  real  property  owned 
by  the  United  States  to  another  Federal 
agency  or  another  military  department,  or 
to  a  State,  if  the  estimated  value  is  more 
than  •50,000. 

"'(5)  A  report  of  excess  real  property 
owned  by  the  United  States  to  a  disposal 
agency,  if  the  estimated  value  is  more  than 
•50,000. 

If  a  transaction  covered  by  clause  ( 1 )  or 
(2)  is  part  of  a  project,  the  report  must 
include  a  sximmarization  of  the  general  plan 
for  that  project,  including  an  estimate  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired 
or  leases  to  be  made. 

"•(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  shall  repxjrt  quar- 
terly to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  transactions  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  that  involve  an  estimated  value 
of  more  than  ^5,000  but  not  more  than 
•50,000. 

"'(c)  This  section  applies  only  to  real 
property  in  the  United  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  It  does  not  apply  to  real  property  for 
river  and  harbor  projects  or  flcxxl-control 
projects,  or  to  leases  of  Government-owned 
real  property  for  agricultural  or  grazing 
pvir  poses. 

"'(d)  A  statement  in  an  instrument  of 
conveyance,  including  a  lease,  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  have  been  met. 
or  that  the  conveyance  is  not  subject  to  this 
section,  is  conclusive.' 

"Sec.  513.  Titles  I.  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  of 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Military  Con- 
struction Act  of  I960.' 

"TTTLE    VI 

"Reserve  forces  facilities 

"Sec.  601.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  establish  or  develop  the  following  fa- 
cilities for  reserve  forces: 

"  ( 1 )   For  Department  of  the  Army : 

'Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 
"(Armory) 

•Abbeville.  Alabama:  Training  facilities. 
•71.000. 

"Aibonito.  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities. 
•63.000. 

"Alexandria,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
•311,000. 

•'Anaconda,  Montana:  Training  facilities. 
•66.000. 

"Angleton.  Texas:  Training  facilities. 
•85.000. 

"Barbourville,  Kentucky:  Training  facili- 
ties, •  138,000. 

"Bastrop,  Louisiana:  "Training  facilities. 
•131,000. 

"Beatrice,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities. 
•  165,000. 

"Bismarck,  North  Dakota:  Training  facili- 
ties, ^347, 000. 

"Bogalusa,  Louisiana:  Training  facilities, 
•180,000. 

"Boston  (Jamaica  Plain),  Massachusetts: 
Training  faciUties.  •360,000. 

"Brockton,  Massachusetts:  Training  facili- 
ties, •255,000. 

"Brooklyn  (Eighth)  New  York:  Training 
facilities,  •75,000. 

"Brooklyn  (Sumner)  New  York:  Training 
faculties,  •75,000. 

"Brownsville.  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
♦85,000. 

"Burlington,  Wisconsin:  Training  facili- 
ties, •140,000. 

"Oarmichael.  California:  Training  facul- 
ties. •IIS.OOO. 

"Carson  City.  Nevada:  Training  faculties, 
•101,000. 

"Carthage,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities. 

•68.000. 
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Texas :      Training      facilities. 


"Carthage, 
485.000. 

"Casa  Grande,  ArtzcHiA:  Ttalnlng  faculties, 
•108.000. 

"CharleBton.  West  Virginia:  Training  fa- 
cilities, $260,000. 

"Claremont.  New  Hampshire:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $139,000. 

••Clayton,  New  Mexico:  Training  facilities, 
$70,000. 

"Clear  Lake.  South  Dakota:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $63,000. 

'Columbus,  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
$87,000. 

"Cortez,  Colorado:  Training  facilities, 
$114,000. 

"Cranston,  Rhode  Island:  Training  facili- 
ties, $184,000. 

•Crete,  Nebraska:  Training  facilities, 
$120,000. 

"Danville.  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$45,000. 

"De  Kalb,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$63,000. 

•Dover,  New  Hampshire:  Training  facili- 
ties, $139,000. 

•Dover,  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities, 
$190,000. 

"Driggs,  Idaho:  Training  facilities,  $80,000. 

'Dumas,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities, 
$45,000. 

'•Eaklns.  West  Virginia:  Training  facilities. 
$157,000. 

"Elko.  Nevada:  Training  facilities.  $97,000. 

"Escondido,  California:  Training  facilities, 
$105,000. 

••Eupora,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$63,000. 

Forest.    Mississippi:     Training    facilities. 
$64,000. 

••Georglanna,  Alabama:  Training  facilities, 
$71,000. 

"Gurabo,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities. 
$130,000. 

•'Harrlsburg,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties. $104,000. 

"Hartwell,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

•'Hawthorne.  Nevada:  Training  facilities, 
$97,000. 

••Heber  Springs,  Arkansas:  Training  facili- 
ties. $45,000. 

"Hettingesr,  North  Dakota:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $151,000. 

"Hinton.  West  Virginia:  Training  facili- 
ties. $157,000. 

•'Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Training  facilities, 
$102,000. 

"Hot  Springs,  South  Dakota:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $132,000. 

"Howell,  Michigan:  Training  facilities, 
$250,000. 

"IsUp,  New  York:  Training  faculties,  $300,- 
000. 

••Jackson,  Mississippi:  Training  facilities, 
$232,000. 

•Jacksonville,  Florida:  Training  facilities, 
$243,000. 

•'Jasper,  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$218,000. 

"Kings  Mountain,  North  Carolina;  Train- 
ing facilities.  $104,000. 

"Laredo.  Texas:  Training  facilities,  $87,- 
000. 

••Las  Vegas,  New  Mexico:  Training  facili- 
ties. $70,000. 

"Lavonla,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$90,000. 

•'Lawrence.  Kansas:  Training  facilities 
$102,000. 

"Lawrenceville,  Georgia:  Training  facili- 
ties. $90,000. 

"Lelghton,  Pennsylvania:  Training  facili- 
ties, $240,000. 

•Le  veil  and,  Texas:  Training  facilities, 
*85.000. 

"Lewlston,  Montana:  Training  facilities, 
$66,000. 

'Lexington.  Massachusetts:  Training  facil- 
ities, $255,000. 

•Logan,  Ohio:  Training  facUlUes,  $150,000. 
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•Alexandria,   Virginia:    Training   facilities. 


Louisville    Kentucky:  Training  facilities.  "Camp  Shelby.  Mississippi:  Troop  housing. 

,000.  $848,000. 

•Marshall,    Arkansas:    Training    faculties,  •'Fort  William  H.  Harrison.  Montona:  Troop 

000.  housing,  administrative  facilities  and  supply 

Mendenhall,  Mississippi:  Training  faciU-  facilities,  $123,000. 

.$63,000.  "Port    Stewart.    Georgia:    Troop    housing. 

'Montgomery,  West  Virginia:  Training  fa-  $846,000. 

$189,000.  "Salt    Lake    City.    Utah:     Administrative 

•Moxmtain  Home,  Arkansas:  Training  fa-  facilities  and  supply  facilities,  $266,000. 

$47,000.  "Armv  Reserve 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana:   Training  faclll-  „     ^    -r^  .    .       .     ..... 

I  $161  000  "Albany.  New  York;  Training  facilities  ad- 

Newberry,   South   Carolina:    Training  fa-  dl Won,  $61,000. 

^tles.  $136,000.  "Alexandria, 

"Newport,     Oregon:     Training     facilities,  $553,000. 

'0  000  "Artesla.  New  Mexico:    Training   facilities, 

Northfleld,  Minnesota:  Training  facilities,  $173,000.                                        _  .    . 

000  "Ashtabula-Geneva,  Ohio:  Training  facll- 

Oroflno.  Idaho:    Training  facilities.  $75.-  itles.  $182,000. 

"Bluefleld.  West  Virginia:   Training  facll- 

Oshkoeh,  Wisconsin:    Training  facilities,  Itlcs,  $173,000. 

000  "Bogalusa,   Louisiana:    Training   facilities. 

PerryvlUe,    Arkansas:    Training   facilities,  $183,000. 

000.  Boulder.     Colorado:      Training     facllitiea, 

•Philip.  South  Dakota:  Training  facilities.  $350,000. 

000.  •Clarksburg.  West  Virginia:  Training  facll- 

•Plttsfleld.  Massachusette :  Training  faclll-  Itles.  $350,000. 

$195,000.  "Cleveland.      Ohio;       Training      facilities. 

'Plymouth,    Pennsylvania:     Training    fa-  $746,000. 

Itles,  $186,000.  "Columbus,   Nebraska;    Training  facilities. 

"Portland,     Oregon;      Training     facilities,  (  $173,000. 

"3,000.  "Creston,       Iowa:        Training       facilities. 

Redding.    Californls-    Training    facilities,  $173,000. 

000.  'Dallas  (Number  3),  Texas:  Training  facll- 

Rlchlands,    Virginia:    Training    faculties,  Itles,  $625,000. 

000.  "Elmlra  (Horseheads) .  New  York ;  Training 

■Richmond.    Indiana:    Training    facilities,  facilities  addition.  $61,000. 

000.  "Eureka.     California:     Training     facilities, 

Richmond.   Missouri:  ^Training  faculties.  $182,000. 

000.  "Port  Thomas,  Kentucky;   Training  facll- 

"Riverdale,  New  Jersey:  Training  facilities,  ities.  $476,000. 

.000.             •  "High    Point.    North    Carolina:     Training 

"RoUa,       Missouri:       Training       facilities,  facilities,  $156,000 

000.  "Houma,     Louisiana:     Training     facilities. 

"Sabana    Grande,    Puerto    Rico;    Training  $164,000. 

,$63,000.  "Kalispel,    MonUna:     Training    facilities. 

"Sacramento.    California:    Training    faclll-  $190,000.               *^ 

,$72,000.  "Klngsport,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 

"Safford,      Arizona;      Training      facilities,  $333,000. 

13.000.  "Lafayette,    Indiana:     Training    facilities 

"Schenectady.  New  York:    Training  facU-  addition.  $58,000. 

$108,000.  "Lancaster -Logan,    Ohio;    Training    facU- 

Scottsburg.    Indiana:    Training   facilities,  ities,  $182,000. 

000.  'Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;   Training  facilities. 

'Sheldon,       Iowa:       Training       facilities,  $190,000. 

13.000.  "Lewlston-Auburn.  Maine;   Ttalnlng  facU- 

Sherldan,    Arkansas:    Training    faclUtles,  ities,  $523,000. 

000.  "Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Training  facilities  ad- 

'SUoam  Springs,  Arkansas;  Training  facU-  dlLion.  $55,000. 

$47,000.  "Loa     Angeles     (Number     2),     California; 

"Spartanburg.    South    Carolina;    Training  Training  faclllUes  addition.  $73,000. 

Mlitles.  $134,000.  "LoulsvlUe.  Kentucky:    Training  faculties 

'Spencer.  West  Virginia:  Training  facilities,  addition,  $55,000. 
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$157,000. 

"Springfield,  Illinois:  Training  facilities, 
$^,000. 

'Springfield,  Missouri:   Training  facilities. 

%'Ma,owi. 

"Statesboro,  Georgia:  Training  facilities, 
$1J20,000. 

'Stoughton.  Massachusetts:  Training  facil- 
ities. $210,000. 

"Stratford  (Bridgeport),  Connecticut: 
Training  facilities.  $415,000. 

'Union  City,  Tennessee:  Training  facilities, 
$8r7.000. 


"Lubbock.   Texas;    Training    facilities    ex- 
pansion, $111,000. 

"MadisonvUle.    Kentucky;    Training    facil- 
ities. $173,000. 

"Marlon.      Illinois:       Training      facilities, 
$182,000. 

"Miami    (North)    Florida;    Training   facil- 
ities, $498,000. 

"Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa;  Training  facilities. 
$173,000. 

"New  Castle.  Pennsylvania;  Training  facil- 
ities. $182,000. 

"Norfolk.     Nebraska;     Training     facilities, 
'Vergennes,   Vermont:    Training  facilities,      $173,000. 
$1^35,000.  "Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  Training  facilities, 

Weymouth,  Massachusetts:  Training  facll-      $104,000. 
Itles,  $180,000.  "Palatka.      Florida:      Training      facilities. 

Worland,    Wyoming:    Training    facilities.      $156,000. 
$lj41.000.  "Pasadena,    California;    Training   faclUtles\ 

•Various     locations:      Training     facilities     addition,  $58,000.  '' 

minor  conversions,  $423,000.  "Pasadena,      Texas;      Training     facilities, 

■my  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  *333,0OO.  

..,.,  "Penn  Yan,  New  York;  Training  facilities. 

(Nonarmory)  $190,000. 
Camp  Murray,  Washington:  Supply  facll-  "Petersburg  (Fort  Lee).  Virginia;  Training 

Itifm,  $159,000.  facilities.  $452,000. 

•Camp  Ripley.  MlnnesoU:  Troop  housing         "Pittsburg,  California:  Training  facilities. 

a4d  utilities,  $910,000.  $366,000. 
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•RushvlUe.  Indiana:  Training  facilities, 
$182,000. 

"Shawnee.  Oklahoma:  Training  facilities, 
$173,000. 

"State  College,  Pennsylvania;  Training 
facilities.  $366,000. 

Tampa  (Drew  Field),  Florida:  Training 
facilities.  $428,000. 

"Tobyhanna.  Pennsylvania;  Training  fa- 
cilities, $182,000. 

"Toledo.  Ohio;  Training  facilities  expan- 
^icl).-:.  $77,000, 

"Troy.  Ohio:    Training  facilities,   $182,000. 

"Tupelo,  Mississippi;  Training  facilities, 
$167,000. 

"Ventura.  California;  Training  facilities, 
$366,000. 

Wa.Iulcu-Maiii,  Hawaii  Training  facil- 
ities, $225,000. 

■WiUmar.  Minnesota;  Training  facilities. 
$190,000. 

"Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina:  Training 
facilities  addition,  $49,000. 

•'Yoakum,  Texas;  Training  facilities, 
$164,000. 

"Various  locations:  Tralninc;  facilities 
minor  additions.  $179,000. 

"Land  acquisition:  Training  facilities. 
$671,000. 

"l2)    Fur  Department  of  the  Navy: 

"Nar-al   reserve 
"(Aviation) 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Dtillas,  Texas:  Opera- 
tional  facilities,   $130,000 

"Naval     Air     Station.     Glenvlow,     Illinois 
Operational    facilities,  $1,298,000. 

'Naval  Air  Station,  Grosse  He,  Michigan 
Operational    facilities,   $150,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station.  Los  Alamltos,  Cali- 
fornia: Supply  facilities  and  utilities. 
$306,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota:   Operational  facilities.  $178,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  New  York,  New  York 
Operational  facilities,  $471,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Olathe,  Kans:i.s.  Oper- 
ational facilities,  $121,000. 

"Naval   Air  Station,   Seattle,   Washington 
Operational    facilities,   $181,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  South  Weymouth,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Operational  facilities,  $300,000. 

"Naval  Air  Station,  Willow  Grove.  Penn- 
sylvania:   Training  facilities,  $575,000. 

"Nnvil  Reserve 

"( Surface  I 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Ap- 
pleton,  Wisconsin;  Training  facilities,  $47,- 
000 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Au- 
burn. California:  Training  facilities,  $75,000 

"Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Port  Mc- 
Henry.  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Training  facil- 
ities. $300,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Boul- 
der, Colorado:  Training  facilities.  $56,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Training  Center,  Brooklyn, 
New  York:   Training  facilities.  $75,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Cor- 
valUs,  Oregon;  Training  facilities,  $56,000 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Eau 
Claire,  Wisconsin:  Training  facilities,  $55,- 
000 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Fay- 
etlevllle,  Arkansas:  Training  facilities.  $87.- 
000. 

■  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center.  Freeport,  New  York:  Training  fa- 
cilities. $35,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Helena, 
Montana;  Training  facilities,  $56,(X>0. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Med- 
ford,  Oregon:  Training  facilities,  $56,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Paris, 
Texas  Training  facilities  and  land  acquisi- 
tion, $90,000. 

"Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Phoenix,  Arizona:  Training  facilities, 
$600,000. 


"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Provo, 
Utah  ;  Training  faculties,  $66,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Red 
Bluff.  California:  Training  facilities,  $80,- 
000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  Red- 
ding. California;  Training  facilities,  $80,000. 

"Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training 
Center,  Topeka,  Kansas;  Training  facilities, 
$383,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility.  We- 
natchee,  Washington:  Training  facilities, 
$65,000. 

"Naval  Reserve  Electronics  Facility,  Yuba 
City.  California:   Training  facilities,  $75,000. 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve 

"(Ground  i 

"Marine  Corps  Reserve  Training  Center, 
Johnstown.  Pennsylvania:  Acquisition  of 
land  and  training  faculties.  $05,000. 

"Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center,  Phoenix.  Arizona;  Training  fa- 
cilities, $225,000. 

"Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Train- 
ing Center,  Topeka,  Kansas:  Training  facil- 
ities, $123,000. 

'"(3)    For  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 
■■.4ir  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

"Barnes  Municipal  Airport,  Westfleld, 
Massachusetts:  Operational  facilities,  $675,- 
000 

"Congaree  Air  Base,  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina:   Operational  facilities,  $432,000. 

"Fort  Smith  Municipal  Airport,  Fort  Smith, 
Arkansas:    Operational   facilities.  $164,000. 

Ki.si  Field.  Si'.ux  Falls,  Scjuth  Dakota; 
Ol'prat:oi;al  facilitit'.  *67.j.000. 

"Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Hawaii; 
Operational  facilities:   $604,000. 

"Hutchinson  Naval  Air  Station.  Hutchin- 
son, Kansas:  Operational  facilities,  $1.- 
389.000. 

"Jackson  Municipal  Airport,  Jackson.  Mis- 
sissippi: Operational  facilities,  maintenance 
faciliilps.  and  supply  facilities,  $2,689,000. 

"McGee-Tyson  Airport.  Kncxville,  Tennes- 
see: Operational  facilities,  $800,000. 

"Portland  International  Airport,  Portland, 
Oregon:  Operational  facilities.  $314,000, 

"".SprinKdeid  Mui:;Cipal  Airport,  Spring- 
field. Ohio:   Operational  facilities.  $164,000. 

"Westchester  County  Municipal  Airport, 
Westchester,  New  York;  Operational  facili- 
ties, $120,000. 

"Various  locations;  Operational  facilities. 
mauitenancc  nfcilities.  and  supply  facilities, 
$5,771,000. 

"Air  Force  Reseri^e 

"Balcalar  Air  Force  B.nre  Columbus,  Indi- 
ana:   Operational   facilities,  $237,000. 

"'Bradley  Field.  Windsor  Locks,  Connecti- 
cut: Maintenance  facilities  and  troop  hous- 
ing, $150,000. 

"Dallas  Naval  Air  Station,  Dallas,  Texas: 
Maintenance  facilities  and  supply  facilities, 
$1,992,000. 

"Dobbins  Air  Force  Base,  Marietta,  Georgia. 
Maintenance  facilities,  $1,268,000. 

"E.lin^ton  Air  Force  Base,  Genoa.  Texas. 
Operational  :arilities.  $534,000. 

"General  Mitchell  Field.  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. Maintenance  facilities  and  supply 
facilities,  $155,000. 

"Selfridge  Air  F(!rce  Base.  Mount  Clemens, 
Michigan.     Operational  facilities,  $161,000. 

'"(4)  For  all  reserve  components;  Facilities 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  the  assign- 
ment of  weapons  or  equipment  to  reserve 
forces  units,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or 
his  designee  determines  that  deferral  of  such 
facilities  for  inclusion  in  the  next  law  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  specific  facilities 
for  reserve  forces  would  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  Interests  of  national  security  and  If  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  notifies 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
Immediately  upon  reaching  a  final  decision 
to  implement,  of  the  nature  and  estimated 


cost  of  any  facility  to  be  undertaken  under 
this  subsection. 

"Sbc.  602.  (a)  Public  Law  85-685  Is  amend- 
ed under  the  heading  'Army  Reserve'  in 
clause  (3)  of  section  603  with  report  to  Gales- 
burg.  lUlnols.  by  striking  out  '$157,000"  and 
Inserting  In  place  thereof  '$182,000". 

"(b)  Public  Law  85-685  Is  amended  under 
the  heading  'Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  (Armory)'  in  clause  (3i  of 
section   603   as   follows; 

"(1)  With  respect  to  Dallas  number  5. 
Texas,  strike  out  •$154.0(X)'  and  Insert  in  place 
thereof  '$351,000'. 

•"(2i  With  respect  to  Jerome.  Idaho,  strike 
out  "$52,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
■$72,000'. 

'•(3)    Strike  out  the  following: 

"  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Training  facili- 
ties, $270,000.' 

"  "Juncos,  Puerto  Rico:  Training  facilities, 
$38,000.' 

"• 'Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico;  Training  facili- 
ties, $160,000." 

■'  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee;  Training  facili- 
ties, $142,000.' 

•  "Saugus,  Massachusetts;  Training  facili- 
ties. $210,000.' 

'  'South  Boston.  Massachusetts:  Training 
faculties.  $360,000.' 

•(c)  Public  Law  86-686,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  In  clause  (3»  of  sec- 
tion 606  $27,079,000'  and  Inserting  in  place 
thereof  ■$26.141, 000.' 

"(d)  Public  Law  86-149  is  amended  under 
the  heading  "Army  Reserve'  in  clause  ( 1 1  of 
section  501   as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  With  respect  to  Aurora.  Illinois,  strike 
out  '$302, 0(K)'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
$366,000'. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  Bloomlngton,  Indi- 
ana, strike  out  '$302,000'  and  Insert  In  place 
thereof  '$366,000'. 

"(31  With  respect  to  Champaign,  Illinois, 
strike  out  '$302.(X)0'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of  $366,000'. 

"'(4)  With  respect  to  Duluth,  Minnesota, 
strike  out  "$317,000'  and  Insert  in  place  there- 
of   $384,000'. 

"(5)  With  respect  to  Jefferson  City.  Mis- 
souri, strike  out  '$288,000'  and  insert  In  place 
thereof  '$349,000'. 

"(6)  With  respect  to  JoUet.  Illinois,  strike 
out  $302,000'  and  Insert  In  place  thereof 
$366,000'. 

"(7)  With  respect  to  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio, 
strike  out  '$168,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of '$182,000'. 

"(8  I  With  respect  to  Odessa,  Texas,  strike 
out  "$152. OCX)'  and  Insert  in  place  thereof 
'$175,000'. 

"(9)  With  respect  to  Savannah,  Georgia, 
strike  out  '$259, (XK)'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of '$315,000'. 

"(10 1  With  respect  to  Vallejo.  California, 
strike  out  '$302,000'  and  Insert  In  place  there- 
of ■$366,000". 

"(e)  Public  Law  86-149  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  In  clause  (l)(a|  of  section  504 
'$20,91 6,(X)0'  and  Inserting  in  place  thereof 
'$21,457,000". 

"Sec.  603.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  Installations  and  fa- 
cilities under  this  title  without  regard  to 
sections  3648  and  3734  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, as  amended,  and  sections  4774(d)  and 
9774(d)  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  The 
authority  to  place  permanent  or  temporary 
improvements  on  land  Includes  authority 
for  surveys,  administration,  overhead,  plan- 
ning, and  supervision  Incident  to  construc- 
tion That  authority  may  be  exercised  be- 
fore title  to  the  land  is  approved  under  sec- 
tion 355  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended, 
and  even  though  the  land  Is  held  temporar- 
ily. The  authority  to  acquire  real  estate 
or  land  includes  authority  to  make  surveys 
and  to  acquire  land,  and  Interests  In  land 
(including  temporary  use)  by  gift,  purchase. 
exchange  of  Government-owned  land,  c«" 
otherwise. 
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"Sxc.  604.  Approprtatlona  for  facilities 
projects  authorized  by  sectlcHi  601  lor  tiie 
respective  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  not  exceed — 

"  ( 1 )    lor  Department  of  the  Army : 

"(a)  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
Slates,  $18,226,000. 

•'  ( b)   Army  Reserve,  $13,152,000. 

••(2)  for  Department  of  the  Navy:  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  Reserves,  $6,450,000. 

•■(3)   for  Dep€irtment  of  the  Air  Force: 

"(a)  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  $13,797,000. 

"(b)   Air  Force  Reserve,  $4,497,000. 

"Skc.  605.  Any  of  the  amounts  named  in 
section  601  of  this  Act  may,  In  the  dlacre- 
tlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  be  Increased 
by  15  per  centum,  but  the  total  cost  for  all 
projects  authorized  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  Army  Re- 
serve, the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves, 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Air  Force  Reserve,  may  not  exceed 
the  amounts  named  In  clauses  (l)(a), 
(l)(b),  (2).  (3)(a),  and  (3)(b)  of  section 
604,  respectively. 

"Sec.  606.  As  of  July  1.  1961.  all  authori- 
zations for  specific  facilities  for  reserve 
forces  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  all  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations therefor,  that  are  contained  In 
the  Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  1958,  and 
not  superseded  or  otherwise  modified  by  a 
later  authorization,  are  repealed  except  the 
authorizations  for  facllltlea  for  the  reserve 
forces  as  to  which  appropriated  funds  have 
been  obligated  In  whole  or  In  part  before 
July  1,  1961,  and  authorizations  for  appro- 
priations therefor. 

"Sec.  607.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Reserve  Forces  Facilities  Act  of  i960'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Cabl  VrNSON, 

PaTTI.    J.    KU-DAT, 

Carl  T.  Durham, 
L.  Mendel  Rivers. 
Leslie  C.  Arends. 
Leon  H.  Gavin. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Stennis 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Levxkett     Saltonstall. 
Francis  Case. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10777)  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  repwrt: 

legislation  in  confebenck 
On  March  9,  1960,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  H.R.  10777,  which  was  the 
fiscal  year  1961  military  construction  au- 
thorization for  the  three  military  depart- 
ments, the  OfBce  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Reserve  components.  On 
May  13,  1960,  the  Senate  considered  the 
legislation  and  amended  it  by  striking  all 
language  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
wrote  a  new  bill. 

Title  I 

Army 
In  the  Army  title  of  the  bill,  there  were 
several  Items  In  disagreement.  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  at  the  request  of  the  Army  In  view 
of  changes  In  circumstances  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 
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Perhaps  the  Item  of  most  general  Interest 
wtilch  was  In  disagreement  was  that  relat- 
lig  to  facilities  propoeed  to  be  built  at  the 
Q  uartermaster  Research  and  En^neerlng 
C?nter  at  Natick,  Mass.,  In  the  amount  of 
$:  ,628,000.  This  Item  had  appeared  In  the 
H  ouse  bill  but  was  stricken  pending  a  study 
b  r  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
C(  immlttee. 

The  subcommittee,  after  studying  the 
nr  atter,  recommended  that  the  item  remain 
ill  the  bill. 

The  Senate  receded  on  this  item  on  the 
ajisurancee  of  the  House  conferees  that  they 
h  id  confidence  In  the  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  move  would  re- 
sult In  greater  efficiency  and  economy.  It 
Is  the  further  understanding  of  the  confer- 
eis  that  the  Department  of  Defense  will  be 
e:;pected  to  submit  the  item  for  considera- 
tion in  the  military  construction  bill  of 
n»xt  year. 

With  respect  to  the  other  items,  the  con- 
f (  rees  agreed  as  follows: 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md  :  The  in- 
crease In  the  size  and  cost  of  the  hoepltal 
ai;  presented  to  the  Senate  subsequent  to 
House  consideration  of  the  bill  was  agreed 
t)  with  the  House  receding. 

Fort  Lee,  Va.:  The  Senate  had  deleted  two 
bittallon  headquarters  and  storeroom  build- 
ings in  the  amount  of  $214,000.  The  con- 
f(  rees  agreed  that  these  Items  should  re- 
main in  the  bill  and  the  Senate  receded. 

Richmond  Quartermaster  Depot,  Va  :  Sub- 
sequent to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by 
the  House,  the  Army  requefsted  the  withdraw- 
a!  of  a  Communications  Center  Building  in 
the  amount  of  $131,000.  This  building  Is  to 
b  !  built  under  another  authority.  Tlie  House 
r(  cedes. 

Sharpe  General  Depot,  Calif.:  An  aircraft 
piint  shop  was  deleted  at  this  Installation 
bit,  after  discussion  by  the  conftrees.  It  was 
a  ;reed  that  economy  would  probably  be  ef- 
f(  cted  by  Its  remaining  in  the  bill  and  the 
S?nate  recedes. 

Dugway  Proving  Ground,  Utah:  The  Sen- 
a  :e  had  deleted  an  addition  to  a  noncom- 
nJssloned  officers'  club  at  this  Installation. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  in  view  of  the 
unusual  isolation  of  the  area,  and  the  greater 
n?ed  therefor  for  facilities  of  a  recreational 
niture,  the  item  should  remain  in  the  bill. 
T  he  Senate  recedes. 

Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.:  Here,  subsequent  to 
HDUse  action,  the  Army  advised  that  due  to 
p  -ice  refinements  the  costs  set  out  in  the 
House  bill  could  be  lowered.  The  House 
r(  cedes. 

Fort  Eustis,  Va. :  Again  in  this  Instance, 
subsequent  to  House  action,  the  Army  re- 
q  iested  the  withdrawal  of  a  trainfire  range. 
This  reduced  the  total  for  Fort  Eustis  by 
$162,000.    The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Knox,  Ky.:  The  Sen.-ite  deleted  $223,- 
Oi)0  for  an  armament  shop.  After  discussion 
c  ■  the  item.  It  was  agreed  that  the  arma- 
n  ent  shop  could  be  deferred  and  the  Hou.se 
ri  cedes. 

Fort  Meade.  Md.:  The  Senate  struck  a 
hin^ar  with  shops  during  its  consideration 
o'  the  bill  on  the  basis  that  present  facilities 
^Re^e  adequate  for  the  time  being.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  that  construction  of 
tills  item  could  be  deferred  and  the  House 
riicedes. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala.:  The  Senate  deleted 
$.89,000  for  two  flight  maintenance  hangars. 
The  House  conferees  agreed  that  this  item 
could  await  construction  authority  next  year 
a  id  the  House  recedes. 

Fort  Bliss,  Tex.:  The  Senate  had  deleted  a 
motor  repair  shop  In  the  amount  of  $146,000. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  this  item  repre- 
ss'nted  possible  economies  and  it  was  reln- 
s  ated.    The  Senate  recedes. 

Fort  Riley.  Kans.:  The  Senate  had  in- 
c  uded  an  item  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
E  ouse  bin  for  the  replacement  of  a  bridge 
a;  Port  Riley  costing  $1,332,000.    This  bridge 


Is  on  the  main  highway  and  is  a  part  of  the 
station  master  plan.    The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Ord,  Calif.:  The  Senate  had  deleted 
$832,000  for  the  replacement  of  a  hangar  with 
shops  on  the  basis  that  present  facilities 
should  suffice  for  the  time  being.  The  House 
conferees    agreed.      The    House    recedes. 

Clarksvllle  Base,  Tenn.:  The  Senate  de- 
leted a  natural-gas  transmission  line  at  this 
installation,  feeling  that  Its  construction 
could  be  deferred  for  a  year.  The  House 
conferees    agreed.      The    House    recedes. 

Various  locations  (0\er8eas):  Since  House 
action.  Army  requested  deletion  of  $2,476,000 
for  Signal  Overseas  Station  and  troop  hous- 
ing.   The  House  recedes. 

Vari'U.s  locatUjns  in  section  102  repre- 
sented internal  changes  brought  about  in 
part  by  revised  operational  concepts.  In  both 
instances,  tlie  conferees  agreed  that  the  re- 
ductions made  by  the  Senate  were  proper. 
The  House  recedes. 

Fort  Eu.stis,  Va.:  The  House  had  Included 
275  units  of  Capehart  housing  at  this  Instal- 
l.ttion  which  the  Senate  deleted.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  housing  facilities  at  Fort 
EustLs  it  was  agreed  that  these  units  could 
be  deleted  at  least  for  the  time  being.  The 
Hoii.'jc  recedes. 

Title  II 

Navy 

In  the  Navy  title  of  the  bill,  there  were 
very  few  items  in  disagreement  and  they 
were    resolved    as    follows: 

Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  SC:  The 
House  authorized  $17,355,000  for  this  instal- 
l.ttlon,  of  which  $15,000,000  was  for  a  dry- 
dock  capable  of  drydocklng  simultaneously 
at  least  two  submarines  of  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  typ>e.  The  Senate  lowered  the  House 
figure  for  this  drydock  from  $15,000,000  to 
$10,000,000.  The  conferees  agreed  that  $14- 
855,000  should  be  allocated  for  the  Charles- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina for  maintenance  facilities,  $12,500,000 
of  which  to  be  authorized  at  this  time  for  the 
construction  of  the  above-mentioned  dry- 
dock.  The  conferees  agree  that  if  additional 
authorizations  are  necessary  after  final  engi- 
neering estimates  are  available  Justifying  an 
Increase  beyond  $12,500,000,  further  authori- 
zations will  be  approved  after  Justifications 
are  submitted  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Present  Navy  planning  Indicates  that  in 
the  very  near  future  the  Navy  Ballistic  Mis- 
sile Fleet  will  be  of  such  size  as  to  require 
dryd'jcklng  three  POLARIS  type  subn-'-u-lnes 
at  one  time  in  the  Charleston  Yu.  J  In  Mew 
of  the  other  workload  at  Charleston  In  the 
surface  types,  requiring  the  use  of  all  pres- 
ent drydocklng  facilities,  and  In  order  to  take 
care  of  emergency  drydocklng  requirement*, 
a  drydock  not  to  exceed  775  feet  is  author- 
ized. 

N.wal  Auxiliary  Air  Station,  Meridian. 
M.ss  The  Senate  had  reduced  the  cost  of  an 
oncers'  club,  and  NCO  club,  and  a  commis- 
sary while  i)crmlttlng  all  three  items  to  re- 
main  in   the   bill.     The    House    recedes. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Barber's  Point,  Oahu. 
H:vwail:  The  House  had  included  but  the 
Senate  deletf'd  a  tran.smltter  facility  in  the 
amount  of  $114,000,  It  was  agreed  by  the 
conferees  that  the  Item  represented  a  matter 
of  safety  to  pilnt,=  using  this  facility.  The 
Se.nate  recedes. 

Niival  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Calif  :  The 
Sf^nate  had  reduced  the  cost  of  an  olDcers' 
club,  an  NCO  club,  and  a  commissary  while 
permitting  all  of  these  items  to  remain  In  the 
bill.     The  House  recedes. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Mlramar,  Calif.:  The 
Senate  deleted  a  Jet  engine  shop  at  a  cost  of 
$1,233,000.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
construction  of  this  shop  could  await  the 
next  military  construction  bill.  The  House 
recedes. 

Naval  Air  Station,  Oceana,  Va.:  The  Sen- 
ate had  approved  of  an  Increase  made  by  the 
House  but  deleted  four  aircraft-maintenance 
buildings  costing  $248,000.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 


Naval  Supply  Depot.  San  Diego.  Calif.: 
The  Senate  deleted  the  supply  facilities  In 
the  amount  of  $509,000  represented  by  this 
Item.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  this  Item  wlU  not  be 
funded  during  fiscal  year  1961.  the  House 
conferees  agreed  that  It  should  be  deleted. 
The  House  recedes. 

Section  203:  Since  House  action,  Navy  ad- 
vises $49,000  may  be  deleted  from  estimated 
co.st  of  acquiring  land.     The  House  recedes. 

Section  207:  No  section  corresponding  to 
this  appeared  In  the  House  bill.  This  sec- 
tion authorizes  an  exchange  of  land  between 
the  United  States,  represented  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon. The  Navy  will  surrender  Its  Board- 
man  Bombing  Range  and  the  State  will 
provide  the  Navy  with  other  land  which  is 
usable  for  bombing-range  purposes. 

The  following  points  relating  to  this 
transfer  are  worthy  of  particular  note:  The 
State  of  Oregon  will  hold  the  United  States 
harmless  from  any  claims  for  personal  In- 
Jury  or  jwoperty  damage  resulting  frcMn  the 
condition  of  the  lands  conveyed  by  the 
United  States:  37.320.31  acres  of  the  lands 
conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  the  State 
shall  become  public  dcwnaln  lands  of  the 
United  States.  Special  provisions  are  in- 
cluded relating  to  the  disbursement  of 
moneys  received  by  the  Navy  as  a  result  of 
this  exchange  as  follows: 

(1)  The  difference  In  the  fair  market 
value  between  the  public  domain  lands  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  and  the  lands 
designated  as  public  domain  lands  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  be  distributed  as  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  sale  of  public  domain  lands; 

(2)  The  difference  in  the  fair  market 
value  between  the  remaining  lands  ex- 
changed shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt:   and 

(3)  The  amount  received  to  defray  the 
cost  of  providing  a  complete  substitute  fa- 
cility shall  be  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  the  construction  and  acqui- 
sition of  such  complete  substitute   facility. 

The  Navy  shall  not  be  required  to  relin- 
quish use  of  the  Boardman  Bombing  Range 
until  the  complete  substitute  facility  Is 
available  for  use.     The  Hou.-^e  recedes. 


executive  branch,  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
and  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  other  changes  in  the  Air  Force  are 
too  numerous  and  In  many  cases  are,  from 
the  standpoint  of  amounts  Involved,  too 
minor  to  deal  with  In  extended  detail  In  this 
statement. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  a  number  of 
officers'  and  NCO  clubs,  post  exchanges,  and 
commissary  facilities  had  been  deleted  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees  con- 
curred in  these  deletions.  It  might  be  said 
further  that  In  many  Instances  the  deletions 
by  the  Senate  represented  additions  to  ex- 
isting facilities  which  were  deemed  to  be 
adequate  at  least  for  the  time  being.  Some 
clubs,  post  exchanges,  and  commissaries 
were  permitted  to  remain  In  the  bill  where 
they  represented  a  facility  at  an  Installation 
where  none  now  exists. 

Some  items  deleted  by  the  Senate  repre- 
sented construction  which  had  become  no 
longer  necessary  because  of  changes  in  mis- 
sions subsequent  to  House  consideration  of 
the  bill.  TVplcal  of  these  were  Clinton 
County  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio,  and  Dobbins 
Air  Force  Base,  Ga.  In  these  Instances  the 
House  recedes. 

A  reference  to  the  printed  bill  portion 
of  this  report  will  reveal  that  In  most  In- 
stances the  relatively  minor  reductions  made 
by  the  Senate  were  accepted  by  the  House. 
Exceptions  to  the  foregoing  are  found  at  the 
following  Air  Force  bases:  Klncheloe,  Mich.; 
Richards-Gebaur.  Mo.:  HoUoman,  N.  Mex.; 
Perrln,  Tex.;  Charleston,  S.C;  Blytheville. 
Ark,;  Glasgow,  Mont.;  Luke.  Ariz.;  Pope. 
N.C;  and  Goodfellow.  Tex.  In  aU  of  the 
foregoing  Instances,  the  House  position  pre- 
vailed either  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  Senate 
receding. 

Sections  103.  203,  and  303:  These  three  sec- 
tions provide  for  construction  made  neces- 
sary by  changes  In  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  missions,  new  weapons  developments, 
and  other  construction  of  an  unforeseen 
nature  If  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  deferral  of  such  construction 
for  Inclusion  In  the  next  military  construc- 
tion authorization  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  interests  of  national  security.  As 
the  bill  was  introduced  authority  was  re- 
quested in  the  amount  of  $17,600,000  for  each 
of  the  military  departments  few  these  pur- 
poses. This  figure  was  subsequently  cut  to 
$10,000,000  and  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  figure  should  again  be  cut  to  $9,000,000. 


Title  III 
Air  Force 
In  the  Air  Force  title,  there  were  a  large 
number    of   differences    between   the   House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill.     A  very  great  pro-  Title    V 
portion   of  these  changes    both  in   number  General    Provisions 
and  amount,  arose  from  the  revised  air  de- 
fense plan.     This  plan  was  presented  to  the  Many  of  the  general  provisions  are  Identl- 
Ken.ite  subsequent  to  House  consideration  of  *^^  ^  ^^^°^  which  have  appeared  in  military 
the  bill.  construction  laws  for  the  last  several  years. 

With  respect  to  these,  there  was  no  dlsagree- 

Summar]/  of  revised  air  defense  changes  ment    between    the   Senate   and   the    House 

(In  thott<5an.L<i  of  ilollHfl  versions  of  the  bill. 

Variations   In   the   general    provisions   be- 

Adfled      Deleted  tween   the    two    versions   of   the   bill   are  as 

follows: 

-■*  (n*\  Section   503:    The   version   of   this  section 

-It'inKi  which  appeared  In  the  House  bill  was  that 

which  has  appeared  In  military  construction 

laws  for   many   years.     The  section  permits 

"'''""'  the  amounts  set  out  In  the  service  titles  to 

........  ^  increased  by  5  percent  for  projects  within 

the    United   States    and    by    10    percent   for 

projects  outside  the  United  States. 

'  It  has  come  to  light  that  this  latitude  has 

been  abused  by  one  or  more  of  the  military 

departments    In    tliat    Increases    have    been 

mnde,  not  on  the  basis  of  Increases  in  costs 

-57  02f'  ^^  '^^^  always  been  Intended  by  the  Congress, 

. . '-.-^  but  rather  to  geneiate  additional  authorlza- 

T1.074  tion. 

The  Senate  version  provides  that  any  In- 

2. 210  crease  must  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meet- 

ing    unusual    variations   in   cost   arising    In 

73.283  connection    with    "that    project."    and    that 

such  could  not  have  been  reasonably  antici- 

Tt   is    again    pointed   out   that   all   of    the  pated    at    the   time   such   project   was   sub- 
changes   referred  to   were   requested   by   the  mitted  to  the  Congress.    The  House  recedes. 
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Section  507(a)  :  Last  year  the  Military 
Construction  Act  contained  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  Capehart  Family  Housing  Act 
until  September  30,  1960  and  limited  the 
nimiber  of  Capehart  housing  units  to  be 
contracted  for  subsequent  to  July  1,  1959  to 
20.000  units.  The  Department  of  Defense 
this  year  sought  to  raise  the  limit  of  20,000 
units  to  30,000.    The  House  recedes. 

"The  Senate  committee  modified  the  De- 
partment's request  In  that  it  will  permit 
only  25.000  units,  or  an  Increase  of  5,000 
units.  The  conferees  agreed  that  a  limita- 
tion of  this  kind  will  have  the  highly  bene- 
ficial effect  of  requiring  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Properties  and  Instal- 
lations to  study  most  carefully  the  areas 
within  which  Capehart  housing  is  to  be 
built.  This  will  help  to  Insure  that  there  Is 
no  overbuilding  of  Capehart  units  at  or  near 
our  mlUtary  installations.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Section  507(c)  :  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 507  provides  that  no  family  units  (Cape- 
hart) included  In  any  mcHtgaged  property 
shall  be  contracted  for  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Military  Construction  Act  of 
1960  If  the  cost  of  such  unit  exceeds  $19,800. 
The  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment  Is  to 
restrict  the  cost  of  Individual  units  of  Cape- 
hart housing  units.  The  General  Accounting 
OfBce  has  advised  that  the  Air  Force  (and  It 
la  possible  that  the  other  departments  have 
acted  in  similar  fashion)  has  exceeded  the 
$22,000  prescribed  by  law  for  appropriated 
fund  housing  for  generals.  Indeed,  It  Is  con- 
tended that  the  $16,500  average  limitation 
has  been  seriously  violated,  at  least  In  prin- 
ciple, in  a  niunber  of  Instances  through  the 
reduction  In  size  of  many  units  within  the 
particular  project  In  order  to  construct  one 
or  mcM-e  Individual  units  which  are  well  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  military.  It  Is 
felt  that  this  limitation  Is  a  desirable  one. 
The  House  recedes. 

Section  508:  Last  year  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959  (Public  Law  86-372,  73  Stat.  654,  ap- 
proved September  23,  1959)  In  section  704 
amended  title  vm  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  810.  The  sec- 
tion authorized  the  FHA  Commissioner  to 
insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  insure 
mortgages  under  this  section  which  met  cer- 
tain eligibility  requirements. 

The  eligibility  requirements  took  the  form 
of  a  certification  to  the  Commissioner  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  that — 

(1)  The  housing  which  is  covered  by  the 
Insured  mortgage  Is  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  national  defense  In  order  to  provide  ade- 
quate housing  for  military  personnel  and  es- 
sential civilian  personnel  serving  or  employed 
In  connection  with  an  Installation  of  one  of 
the  armed  services  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  There  Is  no  present  Intention  to  cur- 
tall  substantially  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel assigned  or  to  be  assigned  to  the  In- 
stallation; 

(3)  Adequate  housing  Is  not  available  for 
such  personnel  at  reasonable  rentals  within 
reasonable  commuting  distances  of  such  in- 
stallation; and 

(4)  The  mortgaged  property  will  not  so 
far  as  can  be  reasonably  foreseen  substan- 
tially curtail  occupancy  In  any  existing 
housing  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Installation 
which  Is  covered  by  mortgages  Insured  under 
this  act.  Any  such  certificate  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  to  the  Commissioner  of 
the  eligibility  of  the  mortgage  for  Insurance 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subsection. 

This  section  of  the  Housing  Act  further 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  accept 
any  mortgage  for  Insurance  "without  regard 
to  any  requirement  In  any  other  section  of 
this  Act,  that  the  property  or  project  be  eco- 
nomically sound."  Hve  thoiisand  units  were 
authorized  under  this  section. 
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In  view  of  the  serious  doubts  which  the 
House  committee  held  with  respect  to  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  this  program,  it 
Inserted  a  section  in  the  bill  requiring  line- 
item  identification  and  authorization  for  all 
section  810  housing.  This  section  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate. 

During  the  hearings  held  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  military 
construction  bill  for  this  year,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Bryant,  w^ho  Is  charged  with 
responsibilities  relating  to  the  provision  of 
military  family  housing,  was  asked  for  his 
views  with  respect  to  section  810  housing. 
Mr.  Bryant  responded  in  part  as  follows: 

"This  office,  Mr.  Chairman,  opposed  this 
legislation  on  the  ground  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cannot  accept  as  military 
assets  any  housing  in  which  It  has  no  voice 
as  to  location,  design,  and  rental." 
Mr.  Bryant  went  on  to  say  that — 
"The  program  is  fundamentally,  in  our 
opinion,  infeasible  because,  with  few  excep- 
tions, reasonably  adequate  privately  con- 
structed housing  cannot  be  built  to  rent, 
with  profit,  at  prices  which  m-lUtary  person- 
nel can  afford  to  pay." 

The  testimony  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary also  revealed  that  houses  built  under 
this  program  should  have  a  rental  of  about 
$125  a  month  as  against  the  average  quarters 
allowances  of  $92  a  month;  that  he  believed 
that  the  military  services  would  be  under 
strong  pressure  to  accept  housing  which 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  adequate  or 
which  would  require  rents  considerably  in 
excess  of  quarters  allowances;  that  although 
this  housing  would  be  provided  for  military 
and  civilian  personnel,  occupancy  by  such 
personnel  could  not  be  assured  because  they 
could  not  be  assigned  as  In  the  ca.=e  of  public 
quarters  and  Capehart  housing;  that  this  in- 
ability to  insure  occupancy  was  the  cause  of 
failure  of  many  of  the  Wherry  projects;  that 
proper  maintenance  by  private  management 
could  net  be  assured;  and  that  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  this  problem  In  the 
Wherry  program  "where  the  military  ostensi- 
bly had  more  control  than  It  would  under  the 
810  program." 

All  of  the  testimony  indicated  that  the 
military  departments  might  be  embarking 
upon  a  housing  program  which  was  in  its 
essence  infeasible  and  which  could  well  re- 
sult in  considerable  losses  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  have 
authorized  the  construction  of  3,105  of  these 
section  810  housing  units.  Some  of  the 
units  were  inserted  by  the  Senate  committee, 
some  were  added  to  the  bill  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  in  the  Senate,  and  a 
small  number  of  the  units  were  requested  by 
Mr.  Bryant's  ofHce. 

The  conferees  after  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter decided  that  all  of  the  section  810  hous- 
ing units  contained  In  section  508  should  be 
deleted  from  the  bill.    The  Senate  recedes. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  pointed  out  that 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  400  units 
which  had  been  included  under  section  508 
for  the  Naval  Base.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  should 
be  authorized  for  construction  as  Capehart 
units. 

Section  509:  The  law  currently  requires 
that  all  substandard  family  housing  must  be 
Improved,  demolished,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  not  later  than  July  1,  1961.  The  House 
In  its  version  of  the  bill  extended  this  pe- 
riod to  December  31.  1961.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee felt  that  there  are  a  number  of  cases 
In  which  it  would  appear  to  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
administer  some  of  this  housing  on  a  rental 
basis  and  therefore  extended  the  ultimate 
date  to  July  1,  1963.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
an  extension  of  the  authority  to  July  1,  1962. 
and  with  the  understanding  that  any  doubt 
that  Lanham  Act  housing  Is  Included  within 
the  term  "substandard  housing"  as  such  is 
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used,  in  section  407(e)  of  Public  Law  85-241, 
approved  August  30.  1957.  and  Its  subsequent 
amendments,  is  removed. 

Section  510:  This  section  had  no  counter- 
part In  the  House  bill.  It  would  permit  the 
utilization  of  the  pioceeds  from  the  rental 
af  housing  which  has  been  constructed  as 
rental  housing  for  maintenance,  repairs,  and 
rehabilitation  of  such  housing.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  this  section  should  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  with  the  understanding 
that  the  whole  matter  of  Lanham  Act  hous- 
ing now  scheduled  for  destruction  would  be 
closely  studied  as  would  the  desirability  uf 
utilizing  rental  proceeds  for  maintenance, 
repairs,  and  rehabilitation.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  511:  This  seclimi  had  no  counter- 
part in  the  House  bill.  The  section  would 
require  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  any  family  housing  project  or  com- 
munity facility  hereafter  coii.structed  or  ac- 
quired in  any  foreign  country  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  be  paid  for  from  for- 
eign currencies  acquired  by  the  Ci>mmodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Certain  specific  project.s 
which  are  set  out  In  the  section  were  excepted 
from  this  requirement  The  House  recedes 
Sections  513  and  514:  These  sections  relat* 
to  real  property  transactions  of  the  milit.iry 
departments. 

The  President's  budget  mes.';ape  for  fiscal 
year  1961  contained  the  following  statement 

"In  the  budget  message  for  1959.  and  acain 
for  1960.  I  recommended  Immediate  repeal  of 
section  601  of  the  act  of  September  28.  1951 
(65  Stat.  3651.  This  section  prevents  the 
military  departments  and  the  OfRce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  from  carrying  out 
certain  transactions  InvolvinK  real  property 
unles.s  they  come  into  aureemenr  with  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  As  I  have 
stated  previou.sly.  the  Attorney  General  has 
advised  me  that  this  section  violates  funda- 
mental constitutional  principles  Accord- 
ingly, if  it  is  not  repealed  by  the  Congress 
at  its  present  session.  I  shall  have  no  alter- 
native thereafter  but  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  disregard  the  section  unless 
a  court  of  competent  juri.s<llction  determines 
otherwise." 

In  view  of  the  strong  position  taken  by  the 
President  with  respect  to  existing  law  in  the 
field  of  real  estate  surveillance,  the  commit- 
tee felt  that  a  reexamination  of  this  whole 
matter  would  be  In  order.  The  results  of 
this  reexamination  appear  as  section  510  and 
.section  511  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill 

The  conferees  feel  that  it  might  be  well  at 
this  point  to  briefly  review  the  history  of 
legislation  placing  in  the  Armod  Services 
Committees,  and  one  of  its  predecessor  com- 
mittees, the  right  to  review  proposed  real 
estate  actions  by  the  military  departments. 

The  first  legislation  of  this  kind  was  the 
act  of  March  26.  1943  (57  SUit.  52),  which 
provided  that  "the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committees  all  •  •  *  prospective  ac- 
quisitions" of  land  under  the  authfjrity  of 
the  act. 

In  1944,  further  legislation  i  58  Stat.  190  i  of 
this  nature  was  enacted  providing  that  "the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  come  Into  agree- 
ment with  the  Naval  Affairs  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  respect  to  the  terms  of  •  •  • 
prospective  acquisitions  or  disposals." 

In  1951,  a  bill  which  was  the  predecessor 
to  existing  law,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  It  would  have  required  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration  to  "come  into  agree- 
ment" with  the  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  with  respect  to  land 
acquisitions,  leases  involving  annual  rentals 
In  excess  of  $15,000,  and  transfers  to  other 
governmental  agencies   of  real  estate    (H.R, 


3096,  82d  Cong..  1st  sess).  This  bill  was 
vetoed  by  the  President,  who  emphasized  the 
practical  administrative  difficulties  rather 
than  constitutional  objections  to  It. 

The  House  overrode  the  veto  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  97.  pt.  4.  p.  5445 1.  but 
the  Senate  did  not  act  u\xn\  It.  On  Septem- 
ber 28.  1951,  the  President  approved  the 
pre.'^ent  law  as  a  purl  of  a  Military  Construc- 
tion Act. 

The  essence  of  the  objection  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  to  the  existing  law  Is  the  fact 
that  the  law  places  authority  in  a  conimlttee 
U>  veto  an  action  of  the  Congress.  Opinion 
on  this  subject  varies  considerably.  How- 
ever, the  House  Cdinmittec  felt  that  the  Im- 
ptjrtcince  of  the  review  of  real-estate  actinn.s 
Itself  so  far  outweighed  the  merely  technical 
aspect  as  to  how  the  surveillance  of  real- 
estate  actions  can  be  malntiilned  that  it 
was  willing  to  modify  existing  law  so  as  to 
remove  the  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  It.  while  still  ret.iinlng  a  function  which 
it   considers  of   very   great   importance 

Sections  510  and  511  were  identical  in 
their  language,  with  the  prior  se<tion  relat- 
ing to  the  Dojiartment  of  Defense  and  the 
latter  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  M<ibili/.atlon. 

In  the  House  version  of  the  bill,  these  sec- 
tions list  certain  real  estate  actions  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  military  departments 
Kjr  OCDM  I  and  stale  that  the  officials  head- 
ing these  agencies  may  not  enter  into  thc-e 
transiictions  unless  a  report  concerning  u 
proposed  transaction  has  beerf  svibniitt^d  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representiitlves  and  unle-s 
within  the  first  pericxl  of  30  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  occurring  after 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  rep<:)rl  a  reso- 
lution has  not  been  adopted  by  either  House 
f)f  the  Congress  stating  In  substance  that 
the  House  does  not  favor  the  proposed  trans- 
action. These  sections  Indicate  that  conti- 
nuity of  sessions  is  broken  only  by  adjourn- 
ment sine  die 

If  the  laiiKuagc  had  gone  only  so  far  aa 
described  above,  the  military  departments 
and  OCDM  would  have  been  unable  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  transactions  described  In  the 
two  sections  when  Congress  was  not  in  ses- 
sif)n.  Since  the  H<.juse  committee  realized 
that  there  could  be  Important  acquisitions 
fif  land  or  other  real  estate  transactions  din- 
ing the  poruxl  when  Congress  was  not  in 
session.  It  added  a  proviso  whereby  the  listed 
transactions  could  be  entered  Into  If  the 
Secretary'  of  Defense  (or  the  Director. 
OCDM)  shall  have  certified  U)  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.^e 
of  Representatives  that  the  transaction  con- 
templated "is  critical  to  the  national  defense 
and  that  failure  to  enter  Into  such  transac- 
tion prior  to  the  convening  of  Congress  would 
Imperil  the   national  defense." 

The  Senate  committee  felt  that  the  House 
languace  was  unduly  restrictive  and  there- 
fore mixlifled  it  so  as  to  require  only  that 
the  Secretary  of  a  military  department  might 
not  enter  into  any  of  the  listed  real  estate 
tran.sactlons  "until  after  the  expiration  of 
30  days  from  the  date  upon  which  a  report 
of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed  trans- 
action is  submitted  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives." 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  essence  of 
the  requirement  for  surveillance  of  real 
estate  transactions  would  be  maintained  by 
the  Senate  provision.     The  House  recedes. 

Section  515:  Section  515  relates  to  abuse 
In  the  use  of  commercial  air  freight  In  ship- 
ment overseas  of  household  effects  of  uni- 
formed personnel  In  the  armed  services. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  section  has  Its  basis  in  an  official 
audit  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  while  hearings  undoubtedly  would  dis- 
close the  importance  of  legislation  of  this 


kind,  tbey  felt  tb&t  since  it  bore  no  rela- 
tionship to  this  bill,  It  should  not  be  In- 
cluded therein  as  an  sjnendment  but  should, 
rather,  be  the  subject  of  separate  legisla- 
tion.    The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  818:  This  section  relates  to  cost- 
plus-fee  contracts  by  military  departments 
.ind  is  similarly  based  on  an  official  audit 
leport  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  the  conferees  agreed 
that  while  hearings  would  probably  disclose 
the  need  for  legislation  of  this  kind,  a  pro- 
vision such  as  Is  represented  by  section  516 
should  be  the  subject  of  special  legislation 
rather  than  as  an  amendment  to  a  military 
construction  bill. 

The  conferees  wish  to  make  It  entirely 
clear  that  the  elimination  of  the  foregoing 
two  sections  In  no  way  is  indicative  of 
acquiescence  in  the  practices  which  now  or 
In  the  recent  past  have  obtained  with  respect 
to  the  matters  dealt  with  in  each  of  the 
sections.  The  conferees  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  place  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  notice  that  corrective  action 
should  be  taken  immediately  in  these  areas. 
In  the  meantime.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
.Armed  Services  Committees  to  study  the 
nxatters  covered  by  these  two  sections  most 
carefully  and  will  during  this  period  of  study 
expect  the  Department  of  Defense  to  exer- 
cise the  strictest  surveillance  over  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  former  sections  516  and  516. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Title  VI 
Reserve  Forces  Facilities 

Title  VI  of  H.R.  lOrn  contains  the  au- 
thorization required  to  carry  forward  during 
fl,.scal  year  1961  the  facilities  program  of  all 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  authorizations  provided  by  the  House 
were,  except  for  three  minor  technical  ex- 
ceptions, all  approved  by  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  amended  this  title  to  pro- 
vide Increased  authorization  to  three  of  the 
Reserve  components. 

Army  National  Guard 

The  Senate  amendment  provided.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  House  authorizations,  additional 
project  authorizations  for  33  National  Guard 
armories;  minor  construction  authorization 
at  10  locations;  and  Increases  in  the  amount 
of  authorization  at  3  National  Guard  proj- 
ects. 

The  additional  authorization  was  designed 
to  provide  greater  flexibility  In  the  construc- 
tion program  of  the  National  Guard  and  to 
provide  construction  authority  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  matching  funds  already  on 
hand  and  held  by  the  States  for  this  program, 
rhe  House  receded  from  Its  position  and  ac- 
cepted an  adjusted  total  authorization  for 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  $18,226,000. 

Army  Reserve 
The  Department  of  Defense  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  requested  the  Senate 
to  authorize  Increases  In  the  amount  of 
authori/ation  provided  for  the  construction 
of  House-approved  Army  Reserve  projects. 
The  revised  cost  requirements  Included  an- 
cillary items  such  as  outside  lighting,  land- 
scaping, and  fencing  which  had  not  been 
included  In  previous  cost  estimates  on  these 
projects.  The  House  receded  from  its  posi- 
tion and  accept»^d  an  adjusted  total  authorl- 
7.ition  for  the  Army  Reserve  of  $13,152,000. 

Air  National  Guard 
The  Senate  increased  the  authorization 
provided  by  the  House  for  the  Air  National 
(iuard  by  including  authorization  for  14  ad- 
ciiilonal  locations.  This  additional  authori- 
zation was  made  necessary  by  the  accelerated 
modernization  of  the  Air  National  Guard  In- 
ventory by  the  assignment  of  F-102  Fighter 
Interceptor  and  C-97  Transport  aircraft 
phasing  out  of  the  active  Inventory.  This 
additional  construction  authorisation  is 
therefore    designed    to    accommodate  this 


change.  The  House  receded  from  Its  posi- 
tion and  therefore  aoo^ted  the  a<ljustail 
total  authorization  at  $13,707,000  for  the  Air 
National  Guard. 

SXnCMAKT    or   BILL 

Differences  in  dollar  authorizationa 
As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  the  total 
authorities  granted  in  tlie  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force.  Department  of  Defense,  and  Reserve 
components  titles  totaled  $1,103,823,000. 
The  corresponding  authority  granted  In  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  totaled  $1,185,665,- 
000.  or  $81,842,000  more  than  the  House  ver- 
sion. The  total  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
for  titles  I.  n.  rn,  IV.  and  VI  is  $1,185,320.- 
000.  This  latter  sum  is  $81,497,000  more 
than  the  House  version  and  $345,000  less 
than  the  Senate  version. 

Casx  Vinson, 

P.Atn.  J.  KiLDAT, 

Cael  T.  Durham. 
L.  Mendel  Rivths, 
Leslie  C  Arends, 
Leon  H.  Gavih, 
James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  VINSON  (during  the  reading  of 
the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
further  reading  of  the  statement  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  already  been 
printed  in  the  Record  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  intend  to  analyze  the  state- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr«n 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
bill  passed  the  House  it  contained  au- 
thority for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Reserve 
components  totaling  $1,103,823,000. 

The  corresponding  authority  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  totaled  $1,185,- 
665,000,  or  a  difference  of  some  $81  mil- 
lion. 

The  total  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
is  $1,185,320,000.  This  is  $81,497,000 
more  than  the  House  version  and 
$345,000  less  than  the  Senate  version. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  sub- 
stantial difference  of  some  $81  million 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill  arises  out  of  the  revised  air 
defense  plan  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  after  the  House  had  completed 
its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

This  revised  plan  deleted  $26  million 
for  Bomarc.  $29,700,000  for  Super  Sage, 
and  $1.3  million  for  certain  facilities  at 
EX)bbin.s  Air  Force  Base,  Ga.  These  de- 
letions total  $57  million. 

At  the  same  time,  this  plan  added  $7,- 
500,000  for  five  manual  combat  centers, 
$9,600,000  for  other  facilities  of  various 
types,  $21  million  for  an  additional 
Minutcman  squadron,  and  $90  million 
for  two  additional  Titan  squadrons.  Also 
added  was  $2.2  miUion  in  deficiency  au- 
thorization for  March  Air  Force  Base, 
Calif.  This  makes  a  total  of  $130,300,000 
added  to  the  program  on  account  of  the 
revised  air  defense  plan. 

So,  $57  million  was  deleted  and  $130,- 
300,000  added,  a  difference  of  $73,300,000. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  the  bill  are  not  truly  great 


when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
extensive  changes  required  by  the  re- 
vised air  defense  plan. 

I  will  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the 
other  Important  changes  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  law  generally  which  have  resulted 
from  tills  year's  military  construction 
bill  and  the  action  in  conference. 

For  example,  as  most  of  these  Mem- 
bers are  aware,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  for  a  number  of 
years  to  require  the  submission  to  the 
committees  of  the  proposed  real  estate 
actions  by  the  military  departments  and 
civil  defense.  Any  real  estate  action  in- 
volving $25,000  has  been  reviewed  by 
the  two  committees  and  approved  or  dis- 
approved. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  President  in 
his  annual  budget  message  has  recom- 
mended the  immediate  repeal  of  the  law 
which  requires  the  submission  of  these 
real  estate  proposals.  The  President 
stated  that  he  had  been  advised  by  the 
Attorney  General  that  this  law  violates 
fimdamental  constitutional  principles 
and  if  it  was  not  repealed  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  present  session  he 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  disregard  this  law  unless  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  ruled  otherwise. 

In  view  of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent the  House  committee  proceeded  to 
amend  the  law  to  remove  its  constitu- 
tional aspects.  The  modification  of  the 
law  proposed  by  the  House  was  admit- 
tedly a  rather  stringent  one  and  one 
which  would  virtually  bring  to  a  halt 
the  real  estate  acquisitions  and  disposals 
during  the  period  that  Congress  was  not 
in  session. 

The  Senate  modified  the  House  version 
to  provide  greater  latitude.  The  Sen- 
ate version  requires  that  the  listed  real- 
estate  proposals  may  not  be  entered  into 
by  a  military  departaient  "until  after 
the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  date 
upon  which  a  report  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  proposed  transaction  is  sub- 
mitted to  fhe  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. ' ' 

So  the  committees  will  still  have  the 
opF>ortunity  of  reviewing  real-estate 
actions  as  they  have  in  the  past.  The 
only  difference  that  has  come  about  by 
reason  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Senate 
language  is  that  if  a  project  is  disap- 
proved of  it  ^I'ill  be  necessary  to  put  a 
concurrent  resolution  through  the  two 
Houses  to  forbid  its  accomplishment. 
Practically  speaking,  however.  I  think 
we  can  establish  a  reasonable  working 
agreement  with  the  military  departments 
so  that  no  real  difficulty  will  arise  with 
respect  to  proposed  real-estate  actions. 

I  would  like  to  refer  for  a  moment  to 
the  so-called  "810"  family  housing  which 
was  authorized  by  the  House  act  last 
year. 

The  House  version  of  the  bill  required 
that  this  810  type  of  housing  should  be 
the  subject  of  specific  line  item  authori- 
zation as  is  now  done  with  respect  to 
Capehart  houses.  The  House,  however, 
did  not  include  any  line  items  for  "810" 
housing  in  its  bill. 

The  Senate  committee  permitted  the 
line  item  requirement  to  remain  in  the 
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bill  but  also  added  over  3,000  units  of 
such  housing.  The  House  conferees  felt 
very  strongly  about  this  "810"  housing 
and  were  successful  in  causing  all  of  them 
to  be  stricken  from  the  bill  during  the 
conference. 

So  there  are  no  "810"  family  housing 
vnits  in  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  con- 
ference. 

On  this  subject  I  would  like  to  refer 
briefly  to  a  few  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Bryant,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Properties  and  Installations, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Aimed  Services  Committee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hearings  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill. 

Let  me  quote  Mr.  Bryant  briefly : 

Ttus  office.  Mr.  Chairman,  opposed  this 
legislation  on  the  grounds  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  cannot  accept  as  military 
assets  any  housing  In  which  it  has  no  voice 
as  to  location,  design,  and  rental. 

Mr.  Bryant  went  on  to  say : 

The  program  is  fundamentally,  in  our 
opinion,  unfeasible  because,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, reasonably  adequate  privately  con- 
structed housing  cannot  be  built  to  rent, 
with  profit,  at  prices  which  military  per- 
sonnel can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  Bryant  in  later  testimony  stated 
that  the  houses  would  have  to  rent  for 
about  $125  as  against  an  average  quar- 
ters allowance  of  about  $92.  He  pointed 
out  that  although  this  housing  would  be 
provided  for  military  and  civilian  per- 
sormel.  occupancy  by  such  personnel 
could  not  be  assured  because  these  peo- 
ple could  not  be  assigned  to  the  houses 
as  in  the  case  of  public  construction  and 
Capehart  housing.  He  pointed  out  fur- 
ther that  this  inability  to  insure  occu- 
pancy was  the  cause  of  failure  of  many 
of  the  Wherry  projects,  that  the  proper 
maintenance  by  private  management 
could  not  be  assured,  and  that  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  this  problem  in 
the  Wherry  program  where  the  military 
ostensibly  had  more  control  than  it  did 
under  the  "810"  program. 

In  any  event,  none  of  these  '"810" 
houses  are  in  the  bill  now,  and  I  person- 
ally hope  it  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them. 

One  other  matter  is  the  limitation 
which  now  appears  in  the  bill  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction  of  Capehart 
housing.  This  limitation  will  prevent 
the  construction  ^f  more  than  25,000 
units  of  Capehart  housing  subsequent  to 
July  1,  1959.  The  Department  had  re- 
quested that  this  limitation  be  30,000,  but 
it  was  agreed  by  the  conferees  that  a 
reasonably  tight  rein  on  this  program  is 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  we  do 
not  experience  overbuilding  at  any  of  our 
military  installations  throughout  the 
country. 

Although  there  are.  of  course,  a  mul- 
titude of  relatively  minor  changes 
throughout  the  bill  as  is  true  every  year, 
about  the  only  other  major  area  of  gen- 
eral interest  is  title  VI,  which  contains 
authority  for  construction  for  the  Re- 
serve components. 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate additions  made  to  this  portion  of  the 
military  construction  bill.  The  signif- 
icant increases  which  were  provided  by 
the  Senate  additions  were  those  made  in 
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connection  with  construction  authoriza- 
tion fo  r  National  Guard  armories.  Sen- 
ate coiferees  pointed  out  the  desirabil- 
ity of  providing  additional  construction 
authority  more  in  consonance  with  the 
match  ng  funds  already  on  hand  and 
held  b  f  the  States  for  this  program. 

The  other  important  addition  involved 
new  ai  id  increased  estimates  in  the  con- 
struct! an  of  Army  Reserve  projects. 
This  ncreased  authorization  was  re- 
queste  1  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  represented  a  more  comprehensible 
and  precise  requirement  for  these  Re- 
serve F  rojects. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  -om  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  ge  itleman  from  Georgia  for  the  fine 
conference  report  he  has  submitted.  I 
am  pfi  rticularly  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  for  including 
the  it  !m  for  the  important  Air  Force 
Reseai  ch  Center  in  the  district  which  I 
have  t  le  honor  to  represent. 

Is  t:  lere  authority  to  transfer  our  au- 
thoriziition  for  emergency  use  purposes? 
In  other  words,  does  the  Department  of 
Defenie  or  the  Air  Force  in  particular 
have  £  uthorization  to  transfer  funds  for 
any  emergency  construction  or  emer- 
gency use? 

Mr.  VINSON.  There  is  basic  perma- 
nent authority  for  emergency  construc- 
tion, and  has  been  for  several  years. 

Mr.  EVINS.  After  we  pass  an  author- 
izatioii  bill,  such  as  the  one  we  have 
here  before  us  for  a  specific  purpose, 
.he  Military  Establishment  have 
existing   authority   to  transfer   an 
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needs  or  purpo.sc'' 
VINSON.     Line   item   authoriza- 


tion cinnot  be  shifted  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  understand  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  the  authority  to 
use  ex  sting  authorizations  and  to  trans- 
fer certain  authorizations  in  a  limited 
amount  for  emergency  purposes. 

Mr.  VINSON.  The  line  items  are  ear- 
marked, as  I  have  said.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  permanent  authority  I 
spoke  of,  each  military  department  re- 
ceived in  the  bill  this  year  $9  million  for 
unfor<  seen  construction.  This  author- 
ity ap  )ear.s  in  .section.s  103.  203.  and  303. 

Mr.  EVir-TS.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr 
gentlehian  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  sub.stantial  part  of 
the  ir  creases  in  the  conference  report 
over  t  "le  bill  as  it  left  the  House  applies 
partic  alarly  to  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  VINSON.  That  is  it  exactly, 
practi  ;ally  all. 


JONAS.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 


BURKE    of    Massachu.setts.     Mr 


Speak  ?r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  sup  3ort  the  conference  committee  re- 
port hnd  to  commend  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  committee  who  acted  as 


managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  on 
the  military  construction  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  inclusion  of  two  armories  under 
title  VI  for  the  city  of  Brockton  and  the 
town  of  Weymouth,  Mass  .  i.s  most  grat- 
ifying at  this  time.  ALso  an  item  for 
the  Naval  Air  Station,  South  Weymouth. 
Mass..  for  opei'ational  facilities,  the  sum 
of  $300,000. 

I  know  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  these  two  communities 
when  I  say  that  a  great  service  has  been 
accompli.shed  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  this  legislation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  gentloman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  PhilbinI,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, who  was  very  cooperative  and  help- 
ful on  this  matter.  His  advice  and 
as.si.stance  is  sincerely  appreciated. 

These  two  National  Guard  armories 
and  the  operational  facilities  at  the  naval 
air  station  are  greatly  needed,  and  the 
conference  committee  exercised  excellent 
judgment  in  its  action.  I  .support  their 
report. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  acreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
AND  FISHERIES 

Mr      GEORGE     P.     MILLER        Mr 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.^heries  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
10646,  extending  the  life  of  certain 
vessels  from  20  to  25  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t^entlcman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARMY  AND  AIR  FORCE  JOIN  IN 
MERCY  AIRLIFTS  FOR  STRICKEN 
CHTLE 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  it 
is  very  appropriate  that  we  insert  some- 
thins  in  the  Record  on  the  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Army  to  render 
hrlp  and  support  mercy  missions.  I 
refer  to  the  recent  tragedy  in  the  coun- 
try of  Chile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  a  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  ficntleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at-'ain,  on  a  moment's  notice, 
the  Air  Force  has  shown  its  readiness  to 
support  mercy  missions  throuehout  the 
entire  world.  On  the  26th  of  May,  only 
5  hours  after  the  first  firm  requirement 
had  been  directed  to  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Command,  Operation  Amigos 
had  begun.  As  of  the  time  that  this 
insert    into   the   Congressional    Rbcord 
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was  submitted,  the  entire  operation  had 
been  completed.  Sixty-eight  planned 
missions  for  the  Amigos  airlift  have 
touched  down  either  at  Santiago.  Chile, 
or  Puerto  Monte,  several  hundred  miles 
and  3  flying  hours  south  of  the  heart  of 
the  earthquake  area.  Already,  many  of 
the  MATS  aircraft  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  after  the  9,000-mile  round 
trip.  Again,  America's  responsiveness  to 
unef-stricken  areas  through  the  services 
have  done  much  to  improve  our  relations 
with  our  Latin  American  countries — far 
more  than  we  have  apparently  accom- 
plished via  the  briefcases  of  our  diplo- 
mats. 

The  airlift  operated  by  the  Military 
Air  Transport  Service  has  carried  723.57 
tons  of  all  types  of  emergency  equipment 
t(i  help  the  homeless  millions.  With  the 
equipment  went  some  665  passengers, 
mainly  doctors,  nurses,  medical,  and  res- 
cue technicians.  With  them  came  the 
supplies  appropriate  for  the  emergency, 
consisting  of  two  complete  Army  field 
hospitals.  10  helicopters,  and  256,000 
pounds  of  B-rations  and  medical  sup- 
plies in  addition  to  tons  of  communica- 
tions gear.  Each  Army  field  hospital  re- 
Quiied  more  than  16  aircraft  to  move  it 
to  the  disaster  area.  Tlie  rations  and 
medical  supplies  required  in  excess  of 
ciaht  aircraft.  MATS  cargo  planes  made 
the  4.500-mile  trip  down  in  an  average  of 
2.T  hours  according  to  a  MATS  operations 
officer.  Two  stops  were  necessary  en 
route — in  Panama.  Tucumen  Air  Base, 
and  again  at  Lima  Tambo.  Lima,  Peru. 
MATS  officers,  experts  in  military  airlift 
missions,  have  stated  that  considerable 


time  could  have  been  saved  in  effecting 
this  mercy  mission  if  modem  aircraft 
had  been  available.  They  said  that  only 
one  refueling  stop  would  have  been 
needed.  Their  fleet,  obsolescent  to  say 
the  least,  is  responsive  only  with  the  ca- 
pability of  the  already  10-year-old  C- 
124's.  The  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  already  pointed  out  well  the 
need  for  immediate  modernization  of  our 
national  airlift  capabilities.  This  mercy 
airUf  t  only  again  emphasizes  the  require- 
ment for  modernization. 

Simultaneously,  MATS  maintained  its 
daily  capability,  notwithstanding  still 
another  major  airlift  from  the  west  coast, 
flying  in  support  of  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  on  their  Far  East  exercise 
called  Mobile  Yoke,  and  the  regular  sup- 
port of  the  down-range  missile  program 
in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Airlift  "Amigos"  began  May  26  at  3:55 
a.m.,  central  daylight  time,  when  a 
C-124,  loaded  with  a  part  of  an  Army 
field  hospital,  took  off  from  Pope  Air- 
base.  The  aircraft  had  arrived  only  1 
hour  and  50  minutes  earlier.  From 
Charleston  1608th  Air  Transport  Wing, 
commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Franklin  S. 
Henley,  came  10  of  the  C-124's,  and  from 
Donaldson,  the  63d  Troop  Carrier  Wing, 
commanded  by  Brig,  Gen.  Andrew  Can- 
non, came  20  of  the  C-124's.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  a  synopsis  of  the  effort. 
It  indeed  indicates  the  responsiveness  of 
out  MATS  and  their  willingness  to  get  on 
with  the  job,  notwithstanding  the  short- 
comings of  the  assigned  aircraft.  The 
need  for  modernization  of  MATS  cannot 
be  overstated. 
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How  often  has  this  occurred?  A 
quick  resume  of  previous  incidents  of 
mercy  missions  follows: 

First.  India,  1950:  An  earthquake  in 
New  Delhi  brought  MATS  aircraft  into 
Dum  Dum  Airport.  Calcutta,  with  emer- 
u*  ucy  medical  supplies. 

Second.  Magic  Carpet,  1952:  Flying 
74  missions  with  14  aircraft  in  4  days. 
MATS  airlifted  almost  4,000  stranded 
Mo.slem  Pilgrims  from  Beruit,  Lebanon 
to  their  Holy  City  of  Mecca, 

Third.  Wake  Island,  1952:  When  Ty- 
phoon Olive  struck  the  island,  MATS 
aircraft  flew  in  fresh  water,  food,  medi- 
cine,   cots,    and    blankets    and    helped 


evacuate  more  than  450  people  to  Ha- 
waii and  Guam. 

Fourth.  Humanity,  1953:  At  the  time 
of  disastrous  floods  in  Holland,  MATS 
dropped  food  and  other  supplies  for  the 
stricken  population,  and  sandbags  to 
reinforce  the  sagging  dikes. 

Fifth.  Polio,  1951-52:  In  January  1953 
a  Citation  of  Honor  was  presented  to 
MATS  by  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis  in  recognition  of  the 
MATS  cooperation  during  the  preceding 
2  years  in  "transferring  jwlio  patients 
for  treatment  and  in  flying  essential 
equipment  into  epidemic  areas  during 
emergencies." 


Sixth.  PoUo,  1956:  In  March,  MATS 
airlifted  a  load  of  iron  lungs  and  other 
medical  equipment  to  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina, during  a  polio  epidemic. 

Seventh.  Safe  Haven,  1956-57:  MATS 
airlifted  14,263  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Grermany  to  the  United  States  when  So- 
viets crushed  an  uprising  in  Hungary. 

Eighth.  Japan,  1959:  Ii)  September, 
when  the  city  of  Nagoya  was  ravaged  by 
Typhoon  Vera.  MATS  C-124's  flew  more 
than  200  tons  of  food  and  clothing, 
blankets  and  medical  supplies  from 
Tachikawa  to  Komaki  Air  Base. 

Ninth.  Morocco,  1960:  MATS  aircraft 
au'lifted  371,000  pounds  of  emergency 
equipment — shelters,  cots,  and  bedding — 
to  Agadir,  Morocco,  after  earthquakes 
had  bmned  that  city.  MATS  then  air- 
lifted medical  crews  and  supplies,  water 
and  an  Army  Battalion  with  its  earth - 
moving  equipment  to  relieve  the  buried 
city. 

Tenth,  Brazil,  1960:  When  the  Ceara 
and  Tiauim  areas  of  Brazil  w-ere  deva- 
stated by  floods  in  April,  MATS  C-124 's 
airlifted  emergency  equipment,  medical 
supplies  and  two  helicopters  to  the  scene 
of  the  disaster  remaining  to  fly  airlift 
support  for  the  rescue  operations  that 
followed. 

Hats  off  to  MATS  and  the  Army  for 
their  timely  participation  in  this  mercy 
airlift  and  our  sincerest  condolences  to 
our  friends  in  Chile. 


REPORTS  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  reports  on  the  bills 
S.  2052,  H.R.  7726,  H.R.  7727,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  659. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection? 


FREE  IMPORTATION  OF  PERSONAL 
AND  HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  9881)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  free  impor- 
tation of  personal  and  household  effects 
brought  into  the  United  States  under 
Government  orders,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause. J  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  Forand,  King 
of  California.  Mason,  and  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin. 

SUSPENSION    OP    DUTIES    ON 
CERTAIN  COARSE  WOOL 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  the  biU  (H.R.  9322)  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
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certain  coarse  wool,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  and  £ksk  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  follow- 
ing conferees:  Messrs.  Mn.Ls,  Forand, 
King  of  California,  Mason,  and  Byrnes 
of  Wisconsin. 


SEWER    SYSTEM    FOR    DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R  12063)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  sanitary  sew^er  to  connect  the 
Dulles  International  Airport  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  system,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  12063)  with 
Mr.  Rabattt  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  a  sewer  line,  consist- 
insj  of  an  interceptor  extending  some  30 
miles  up  the  Potomac  River  from  Wash- 
ington, and  a  lead-in  to  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport.  The  capacity  of 
this  interceptor  shall  be  sufficient 
to  serve  not  only  the  airport  itself,  but 
the  anticipated  population  growth  of  the 
surrounding  area  as  well. 

The  sewcuge  is  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  treatment  plant, 
located  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
city  on  the  Potomac  River.  Thus,  for 
the  first  time,  a  means  will  be  provided 
to  eliminate  all  contamination  from  the 
Potomac  River  above  the  intakes  for  the 
Di.strict  of  Columbia  water  supply,  both 
for  the  preseiH  and  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

This  project  is  to  be  accomplished  with 
a  $3  million  contribution  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  initial  part  of 
the  work,  and  a  loan  of  $25  million  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  with  interest  over  a  period  of  40 
years.  Such  debt  payments,  plus  all 
costs  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  sewer,  are  to  be  paid  from  fees 
charged  to  the  users  of  the  facility,  which 
will  include  several  Federal  Government 
installations.  These  charges  are  to  be 
received  by  and  disbursed  from  a  metro- 
politan area  sanitary  works  fund,  which 
is  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


Thii  plan  distributes  the  burden  of 
finan<  ing  fairly  and  equitably  among  the 
locahlies  which  will  benefit  from  the 
interceptor,  and  maintains  at  the  same 
time  I  degree  of  participation  by  the 
Federil  Government  commensurate  with 
its  re  5pc«isibility  to  those  localities  in 
connection  with  the  project. 

Th«  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives unanimously  endorsed  this  bill. 
and  is  chairman  of  that  committee  I 
am  p  eased  indeed  to  recommend  it  to 
the  Ci  >ngress. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  11  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  stated  by  the  pen- 
tlemaa  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
McMillan]  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
legisli.tion  is  to  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion cf  the  water  supply  system  of  the 
Natioi's  Capital.  It  would  prevent  fur- 
ther pollution  of  the  Potomac  River 
above  our  water  supply  intake  by  any 
coma  unity  or  any  Federal  installation 
whict  is  a  threat  caused  primarily  by 
the  onstruction  of  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tiona   Airport  at  Chantilly.  Va. 

Th  (  sum  of  $84  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction  of  that 
facili  y.  and  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
total  cost  will  be  far  in  excess  of  $100 
millic  n. 

Th  f  net  effect  of  the  legislation  is  that 
it  will  authorize  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Eistrict  of  Columbia  to  consti-uct  a 
trunk  line,  referred  to  in  the  bill  as  an 
inter(eptor.  up  the  Potomac  River  with- 
in th  ?  area  of  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
airport  so  that  all  of  the  airport  sewat-e 
can  le  taken  care  of.  as  well  as  th.u  cif 
the  satellite  developments  which  wiW 
necessarily  follow  construction  of  such 
a  huge  Federal  installation. 

Th  I  total  cost  of  this  sewer  interceptor 
woulc  be  approximately  $28  million,  to 
be  paid  for.  No.  1.  by  $3  million  Federal 
fundi,  or  Federal  contribution,  as  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  such  facility — for, 
after  all,  that  is  the  facility  and  the  in- 
stallation that  we  are  serving  by  thi.s 
sewei  line — and  a  $25  million  loan  to 
the  I  listrict  of  Columbia,  which  will  be 
paid  )ack  over  a  period  of  40  years  with 
inten  St.  That  money  will  be  obtained 
by  ch  arging  different  agencies  and  dif- 
f cren ;  communities  and  different  de- 
partments a  sewer  fee  for  tapping  in  and 
utiliz  ng  the  system.  Now.  this  sewate 
woulc  be  brou:;ht  down  into  the  District 
of  C(tlumbia  and  treated  at  the  Blue 
Plain;  treatment  plant  and  di.'icharued 
into  he  Potomac  River  well  below  any 
of  our  water  supply  intakes. 

No^ir,  the  question  may  arise.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  why  is  this  a  congressional 
matt<r?  Why  do  we  have  it  before  us'' 
Why  s  this  a  Federal  responsibility,  and 
why  lire  we  using  this  method  or  sug- 
gestir  g  this  method  of  solution? 

Well,  by  way  of  background,  the  Con- 
gress I  authorized  back  in  1950  the  con- 
strucjion  of  a  second  national  airport  to 
serve! our  Nation's  Capital.  It  was  not 
askec  for  by  the  communities  in  the 
area.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  prop- 
erly s?rve  the  Nation's  Capital.  We  had 
a  lot  3f  problems  in  trying  to  determine 
what  would  be  an  adequate  location  for 
sucl:  jin  airport,  and  after  7  or  8  years  it 


was  decided  and  agreed  upon  that  the 
most  suitable  location  for  the  airport 
would  be  out  here  at  Chantilly.  which  is 
about  27  miles  from  Washington.  In 
the  original  request  for  appropriations, 
in  the  original  plans,  it  was  proposed 
that  $750,000  be  spent  to  treat  the  .sew- 
age and  discharge  it  into  the  Potomac 
River  above  our  water  supply  intake. 
Now,  every  community,  every  agency  was 
horrified  at  the  thought  that  we  would 
be  discharging  treated  sewage  or  any 
sort  of  sewage  into  our  Potomac  River 
above  the  place  that  we  derived  our  wa- 
ter supply  from,  so  we  went  to  work  to 
try  to  dotermme  some  other  solution  of 
that  problem,  some  other  method  of  han- 
dling that  sewage.  We  tried  to  get  the 
different  communities  together,  to  get 
them  to  construct  a  sewer  line  and  to 
charge  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  line.  However,  the  airport 
was  being  constructed  in  virgin  terri- 
tory, and  it  made  it  economically  un- 
feasible to  have  any  community  con- 
struct such  a  massive  system  at  this  time 
until  more  development  took  place  in 
order  to  make  the  system  pay  for  itself. 
Furthermore,  it  was  too  bie  an  under- 
taking for  any  one  community.  It  would 
have  exceeded  their  debt  limit.  Then 
we  tried  to  establish  an  authority  where 
several  communities  would  enter  into  the 
picture  and  obtain  a  Federal  loan  to 
finance  the  project. 

Mr.  HOFF'MAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Where 
va.s  the  Department  of  Health  when  they 
were  doinsT  this? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  They  were  included 
in  the  negotiations  along  with  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Did 
they  con.sent  to  this? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  No.  indeed.  Tlry 
did  not  consent  to  the  dumping  of  the 
sowace  into  the  Potomac  above  our  water 
intake,  but  they  do  consent  to  this  pro- 
rram  we  have  b-  fore  us  today. 

Mr.  HOFFM.^N  of  Mich ii' an.  I  was 
referrins  to  the  original  agreement. 

Mr.  BRO'iTHILL.  They  did  not  agree 
to  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michipan,  Why 
anyone  would  be  so  dumb  as  to  dump 
their  sewafie  into  their  drinking  water, 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Tliat  is  what  we  a:  e 
tryuu'  to  prevent  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
all  neht;  but  it  is  a  little  late,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  Authority  idea 
that  I  was  referring  to  a  moment  a','o 
wa.s  impossible  because  there  was  no 
source  of  revenue  to  finance  such  an  Au- 
ti-.ority.  Wo  could  not  obtain  a  Federal 
loan  bJ^cau-^c  there  was  no  authori7aticn 
for  that  and  certainly  it  would  have  es- 
tabiit.hed  an  unfavorable  precedent, 
perhaps,  if  juch  legislation  were  enacted. 

Last  year,  just  before  adjournment,  as 
many  of  the  Members  will  recall,  we  came 
before  the  Congress  with  a  compromise 
solution  to  this  problem;  it  was  a  very 
unsatisfactory  compromise  and  the  Con- 
press  in  it.s  wisdom  turned  it  down.  That 
compromise  would  have   constructed   a 
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limited  trunkline  all  the  way  from  Dulles 
Airport  into  the  Blue  Plains  treatment 
plant  which  was  to  serve  the  airport  it- 
self. That  would  not  solve  the  problem, 
because  the  installation  itself  attracts 
other  developments  in  the  area  and  we 
would  certainly  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  if  we  just  took  care  of  the  sewage 
of  the  Federal  installation  itself  and  then 
!  equired  the  surrounding  communities  to 
dump  their  sewage  into  the  Potomac 
above  our  water  supply  intake.  So  when 
the  Congress  turned  down  that  compro- 
mise last  year  we  went  back  into  confer- 
t  nee  and  negotiations  in  an  effort  to  work 
out  another  solution.  We  worked  for  9 
months  on  it.  We  consulted  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  and  we  consulted 
all  the  communities  involved.  We  came 
up  with  the  idea  that  maybe  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  could  do  this  job.  In  fact,  that 
was  recommended  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Tlierc,  again,  was  an  objection  be- 
c  I  use  again  we  did  not  want  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  we  did  not  want  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  sewer 
business.  Then  we  came  up  with  this 
solution  that  we  have  before  us  today. 
Let  one  of  the  conununities  do  the  job. 
We  designated  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  the  most  logical  of  the  communities, 
because  they  are  already  in  the  sewer 
business.  They  are  already  taking  care 
of  sewage  disposal  for  many  Federal  in- 
.^tallations  in  many  of  the  surrounding 
communities.  They  are  able  to  do  it, 
they  are  capable  of  doing  it.  And  there, 
again,  with  a  $25  million  Federal  loan  we 
find  that  over  a  period  of  40  years  this 
system  can  pay  for  itself. 

I  meant  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the 
reason  for  the  Federal  loan  was  the  fact 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  cannot 
issue  bonds  as  other  communities  can. 
Therefore,  its  only  means  of  borrowing 
is  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Now  as  to  why  this  is  a  congressional 
matter  and  a  Federal  responsibility. 
This  is  our  Nation's  Capital.  Maintain- 
ing a  clean  Potomac  River  that  flows  by 
our  Nation's  Capital  Is  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility. The  condition  of  that  river  to- 
day is  a  disgrace,  a  national  disgrace  and 
an  international  disgrace.  We  cannot 
pass  the  buck  by  turning  up  our  nose,  or 
even  if  we  held  our  nose  pass  the  buck. 
and  say  that  someone  else  is  responsible 
for  it.  We  have  got  to  do  our  part  to 
help  clean  up  this  stream  which  is  part 
of  the  scenic  beauty  of  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

It  is  our  responsibility  because  this  is 
a  Federal  industry  that  is  causing  the 
problem  to  start  with.  It  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  an  Industry  to  take  care  of  the 
treatment  of  our  own  sewage.  Also  it  is 
our  resEKjnsibility  to  help  the  communi- 
ties, because  we  are  creating  an  impact 
here,  to  take  care  of  this  sewer. 

This  does  not  contradict  the  position 
of  the  Congress  in  the  National  Pollution 
Act  because  we  stated  in  that  act  that 
it  is  a  responsibility  of  communities  and 
industry  not  to  infringe  upon  their 
neighbors,  not  to  dump  their  sewage 
above  the  water  supply  intake  of  the 
neighboring  community.  We  must  set 
an  example  to  other  commiudties  and 
governments  and  industries  to  follow. 


This  legislation  will  elimhiate  the 
threat  of  the  contamination  of  the  water 
supply  system  here  for  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. It  will  do  the  job.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  nothing,  because  this  system,  as 
I  said  before.  wiU  be  paying  for  itself.  It 
is  a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  clean- 
ing up  this  Potomac  River,  and  that  I 
know  is  the  objective  of  every  Member 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  there  is  a  lot  of 
internationalism  in  Washington,  but  I 
did  not  know  that  the^otomac  was  an 
international  river.  Is  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying? 

Ml.  BROYHILL.  I  certainly  do  not 
refer  to  the  Potomac  River  as  an  interna- 
tional river.  I  say  that  the  condition  of 
that  river  is  a  disgrace  and  a  reflection 
on  our  National  Government  that  we 
allow  it  to  continue  in  such  condition. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  It  as  international  in  character. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  is  an  interna- 
tional disgrace,  and  a  national  disagrace, 
and  a  local  disgrace.  I  will  stand  by  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  at  the  risk  of  being 
overly  repetitious.  I  should  like  to  sum- 
marize by  saying  that  in  January  1958 
President  Eisenhower  approved  the 
Chantilly,  Va..  site  for  the  new  Dulles 
International  Airport,  and  directed  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  to  proceed  with 
ius  design  and  development  with  con- 
.stiuction  to  be  completed  in  early  1961. 

Early  in  the  planning  of  the  airport, 
it  was  realized  that  one  of  the  large- 
scale  problems  involved  was  that  of  ade- 
quate sewage  treatment  and  disposal, 
not  only  for  the  airport  itself  but  for  the 
very  heavy  impact  of  population  which 
will  inevitably  mushroom  in  the  sur- 
rounding area  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  airport.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  esti- 
mate that  the  airport  and  surrounding 
population  will  i-equire  facilities  to  han- 
dle about  18  million  gallons  of  sewage  a 
day 

Inasmuch  as  this  problem  is  a  direct 
result  of  a  Federal  Government  proj- 
ect, its  solution  obviously  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  the  original  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  the  airport.  $750,000  was 
included  for  the  consti-uction  of  a  sew- 
age treatment  plant  on  the  airport. 
This  plan,  however,  was  utterly  inade- 
quate for  several  reasons.  First,  such  a 
plant  could  not  have  offered  any  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  posed  by  the  rapid 
development  of  the  area  around  the  air- 
port; and  also,  the  treatment  effluent 
from  this  plant  would  be  discharged  into 
the  Potomac  River  above  the  intakes 
for  the  Washington  water  supply.  This 
would  add  to  a  present  serious  problem 
which  has  been  a  source  of  gi-owing  con- 
cern for  some  years.  For  these  rea- 
sons, this  approach  was  strongly  pro- 
tested by  local  planning  agencies,  area 
governmental  bodies,  and  civic  groups. 


As  a  result,  in  September  of  1959,  tlie 
President  issued  a  directive  that  no 
work  be  performed  on  airport  sewage 
disposal  facilities  imtil  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  could  make  a  cwnplete 
reevaluation  of  the  problem  and  present 
it  to  him. 

In  its  study,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  considered  several  proposals,  in- 
cluding some  submitted  by  the  the  gov- 
ernment bodies  of  Fairfax  and  Loudoun 
Counties,  astride  of  whose  boundary  the 
Airport  is  situated.  All  were  found  in- 
adequate, however,  in  one  or  more  vital 
respects,  except  for  the  plan  which  the 
Agency  finally  recommended  to  the 
President  on  March  9,  1960. 

Briefly,  this  plan  calls  for  an  inter- 
ceptor about  30  miles  long,  from  the 
Chain  Bridge  area  up  the  Potomac  River, 
and  a  lead-in  to  the  Dulles  International 
Airport  about  6  miles  in  length.  This 
interceptor  shall  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  provide  service  not  only  for  the  air- 
port, however,  but  also  for  the  expected 
community  growth  and  development  in 
the  adjacent  areas  of  "Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

On  May  4,  1960.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposal  for  legislation,  based  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  A  portion  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal is  as  follows : 

On  March  9.  1960,  the  Administrator  sub- 
mitted a  "Report  on  Sewage  Disposal  Meth- 
ods: Dulles  International  Airport."  The 
President  shared  in  the  Administrator's  con- 
viction that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
degree  of  responsibility  along  with  the  local 
Jurisdictions  In  assuring  a  comprehensive 
solution  of  the  National  Capital  water  prob- 
lem. He  considered  It  essential,  moreover, 
that  the  solution  of  the  airport  problem 
coincide  with,  rather  than  impinge  upon, 
orderly  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment. Similarly,  it  Is  his  belief  that  as 
local  communities  continue  to  expand,  they 
will  wish  to  provide  for  disposal  facilities  in 
a  manner  which  will  assure  achievement  of 
the  longer  range  objectives  sought  for  the 
Potomac  River. 

It  has  been  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
appropriate  solution  to  this  problem  will  be 
the  designation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  as  the  agency  to  proceed  with  im- 
mediate construction  of  the  necessary  air- 
port sewerllnes.  Accordingly,  It  is  being  re- 
quested that  the  Congress  enact  into  law  the 
enclosed  legislative  proposal. 

The  sewer  authorized  by  this  bill  will 
accomplish  several  main  and  vital  pur- 
poses. First,  it  will  provide  for  disposal 
of  the  sanitary  sewage  from  the  Dulles 
International  Airport  through  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  sewerage  system  and 
sewage  treatment  plant  at  Blue  Plains, 
which  is  located  at  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
Potomac  River.  And  secondly,  it  will 
also  provide  a  means  for  the  collection 
and  treatment  of  sewage,  both^now  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  from  the  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  which  are 
tributary  to  the  region  through  which 
the  sewer  will  pass.  A  third  highly  im- 
portant fact  is  that  this  sewer  will,  make 
it  possible  to  eliminate  virtually  all  of 
the  present  sources  of  contamination  of 
the  Potomac  River  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 
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It  is  important  to  note  tliat  although 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  designated  in  this 
bill  as  the  agency  for  idanning.  con- 
structing, operating,  and  maintaining 
this  sewer,  no  part  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, operation,  or  maintenance  will 
ever  become  an  obUgation  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $3  million  as  the  Federal  contribution 
toward  the  original  costs  of  the  project. 
Then,  to  assure  that  funds  will  be  avail- 
able when  needed,  the  bill  authorizes 
loans,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  Commissioners,  not  to 
exceed  a  total  of  $25  million  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  bill.  These  loans  are 
to  be  repaid  from  receipts  credited  to  a 
metropolitan  area  sanitary  sewage 
works  fimd  which  is  established  for  the 
piirpose  by  this  bill,  with  interest,  in  ap- 
proximately equal  amounts  over  a  pe- 
riod of  40  years.  However,  since  it  is 
recognized  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
project  receipts  from  the  users  of  the 
sewer  may  not  be  adequate  to  meet  this 
obligation,  provision  is  made  for  the  ex- 
tension of  this  time  should  this  prove  to 
be  the  case.  Also,  all  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  sewer  will  ulti- 
mately be  paid,  through  receipts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Sanitary  Sewage 
Works  Fund,  by  users  of  the  sewer. 
Thus,  the  responsibility  of  the  localities 
which  will  be  served  by  this  sewer  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  plan  for  financing,  though 
kept  in  proper  perspective  to  the  funda- 
mental obligation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  those  localities  for  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  local  treatment  plant  at  the  air- 
port, for  which  $750,000  was  appropri- 
ated, is  still  to  be  constructed  to  serve 
until  the  interceptor  authorized  by  this 
bill  is  ready  for  use.  Thereafter,  it  will 
be  strictly  a  standby  facility. 

Not  only  will  the  construction  of  this 
interceptor  protect  Federal  interests;  it 
will  also  discharge  some  Federal  obliga- 
tions. The  interceptor  and  trunk  sewer 
will  remove  present  contamination  of  the 
Potomac  River,  some  of  which  is  pres- 
ently being  contributed  by  a  Feder^  in- 
stallation above  the  District  of  Colimibia 
water  intake,  and  will  prevent  such  con- 
tamination in  the  future.  This  improve- 
ment of  the  river  as  it  flows  past  Wash- 
ington, and  the  resulting  pure,  uncon- 
taminated  water  supply  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  well  as  for  a  number  of 
Federal  establishments  near  the  city,  are 
an  accomplishment  toward  which  the 
planners  in  the  metropolitan  area  have 
been  striving  for  years.  The  governing 
authorities  in  the  counties  affected  by 
this  project  are  unanimous  in  their  en- 
dorsement of  this  plan,  as  were  all  the 
witnesses  who  testified  at  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  on  May  19. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  the  result 
of  many  months  of  planning  and  study 
on  the  part  of  many  people,  and  it  is 
with  grateful  acknowledgment  of  these 
efforts  that  I  have  submitted  this  bill, 
which  I  am  convinced  offers  the  fairest 
and  most  workable  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem which  is  of  vital  importance  to  sev- 
eral millions  of  people. 
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McMillan.     Mr.    chairman,    I 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 

[Mr.  Pc«.eyJ. 

FOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 

of  the  bin  HJR.  12063,  to  au- 

the  Commissioners  of  the  District 

to  plan,  construct,  operate, 

liaintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to  connect 

International  Airport   with    the 

of  Columbia  system. 

e  taken  this  vei-y  brief  time  to 

out  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 

this  is  just  one  more  dramatic 

of  the  need  for  Congress 

to  meet   the  pollution  problem 

Potomac  River.     We  have  pend- 

jefore    the    Committee    on    Public 

an  additional  and  supplemental 

provide  for   additional   sewage- 

....  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 

a.     I   call   the    attJention    of    the 

to  this  additional  bill  so  that 

now  pending  before  the  Commit - 

the  Whole  will  not  be  confused 

the   bill   which   we   hope   to  have 

the  Hou.se  in  the  not  too  distant 

These  two  measures,  the  one  in- 

the  Dulles  International  Airport, 

sending  before  the  House  today,  and 

providing  for  the  plan  C  system. 

before  the  Committee  on  Public 

s,  will  take  care  of  only  the  initial 

to  insure  that  the  water  supply  for 

l}lation's  Capital  and  the  surround - 

mmunities  be  safeguarded  for  the 

Having  adopted  thc-^e  two  meas- 

as  starting  efforts  only,  there  must 

brought  to   the  Congress   in   future 

programs   for   still    more     basic, 

and  large-scale  sewage  fa- 

?s  needed  here  in  the  Capital.     So, 

that.  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 

:omments  of  the   gentleman   from 

nia,  and  the  gentleman  from  Soutli 

a,  and  urge  the  passage  of  this 
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.  BROYHILL.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pen4sylvania  [Mr.  KearnsI. 

,    KEIARNS.      Mr.    Chairman,    this 

,hich  was  introduced  by  the  gentle- 

from  Virginia   [Mr.  Broyhill!    is 

entitjed,  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 

oners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

.  con.struct.  operate,  and  maintain 

sahitary  sewer  to  connect  th^  Dulles 

International  Airport  with  the  Di.=;trict 

C(ilumbia  system." 

highly  gratified  with  the  thorough 

expeditious   manner  in  which   the 

District  of  Columbia  Committee,  chaired 

distinguishted  gentleman   from 

1  Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan  1,  acted 

g  to  the  floor  this  highly  impor- 

piece  of  legislation  which  not  only 

s  Dulles  Airport  and  the  District 

dolumbia   but   also  a  wide  area  cf 

tiern  Virginia  and  part  of  Maryland. 

Senate   District   Committee   has 

just  as  expeditiously  as  the  Hou.se 

in   reporting    an   equivali^nt 

the  other  body,  which  I  am  cer- 

v.ill  act  just  as  favorably  on  this 

important  measure. 

are  all  cognizant  of  the  ever-:n- 
g  need   for  Dulles  International 
Airpdrt  due  for  the  most  part  to  the  rap- 
id replacement  of  conventional  aircraft 
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by  jet-powered  planes  combined  with  the 
ever-increasing  air  traffic  which  the  oth- 
er nearby  airfields  will  soon  find  impos- 
sible to  handle.  The  jets  are  barred 
from  the  use  of  the  nearby  National  Air- 
port for  a  variety  of  practical  reasons, 
the  main  one  being  limited  landing  area. 
An  important  problem  that  came  up 
in  the  constioiction  plans  for  the  Dulle.s 
Airport  was  how  to  get  rid  of  sewage 
without  polluting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia water  supply.  This  bill.  H.R.  12063, 
solves  this  vital  problem.  The  bill  also 
allows  for  the  u.sage  of  the  sewage  sys- 
tem by  the  ever-expanding  suburban 
areas  touching  on  the  District. 

The  other  day.  I  flew  over  the  con- 
struction site  of  the  marvelous  Dulles 
Airport  in  a  single-motored  plane.  To 
me  it  was  a  beautiful  picture.  On  the 
highways,  the  trip  to  the  new  airport 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  should  not 
take  more  than  20  to  30  minutes.  The 
airportlwill  service  jets  coming  and  go- 
ing to  ^nd  from  all  points  of  the  globe. 
Needless  to  say,  at  present  we  must  travel 
the  distance  to  Baltimore's  Fi'iendship 
Airport  for  jet  travel. 

I  think  it  is  wonderful  that  we  had 
this  concept  of  a  fine  airport  to  effec- 
tively service  the  Nation's  Capital  and  I 
commend  Mr.  Broyhill,  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
on  their  exhaustive  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  hi'-'hly  beneficial  project. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tl:e 
^'('Utloman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow!. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
IT  R.  12063  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  providing  sewage  facilities  at  Dulles 
International  Airport  and  for  the  an- 
ticipated development  in  nearby  areas  of 
Virginia  without  impcsing  an  undue 
burden  on  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repayment 
of  the  major  portion  of  the  cost  of  tlie 
facility  by  the  users  of  the  facility.  This 
was  my  suggestion  in  a  letter  to  the 
President  last  fall  after  I  had  resisted 
successfully  efforts  to  place  the  entire 
burden  on  the  Treasury  as  a  gift  to  the 
citizens  of  Virginia. 

That  we  have  reached  this  agreement 
ap.d  have  legislation  to  consider  today 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  dil- 
iLcnce  and  persua-siveness  of  the  gentle- 
man from  the  8th  District  of  Virginia 
LMr.  S.MiTHi  and  the  gentleman  from 
the  10th  District  of  Virginia  IMr.  Broy- 
hill!. Mr.  Cl;airman.  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  pursue  the.se  negotia- 
tions and  discussions  in  the  face  of 
unfounded  and  unwarranted  criticism 
from  elements  of  the  press  and  certain 
uninformed  local  political  leaders,  but 
witli  patience  and  good  faith,  a  sati.sfac- 
tory  solution  was  achieved. 

Briefly,  we  may  recall  that  the  plans 
for  Dulles  International  Airport  origi- 
nally included  a  $750,000  local  treat- 
ment plant,  the  highly  treated  effluent 
from  wiiich  would  have  been  released 
into  the  Potomac.  Without  consultation 
with  Congress,  the  FAA  then  yielded  to 
local  pressmes  and  suggested  a  $22,500,- 
000  sewerage  program  the  entire  cost 
of  which  would  have  been  a  charge 
against  tlie  taxpayer. 
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The  present  bill,  formulated  after  ap- 
propriations were  refused  for  the  $22,- 
500.000  project,  recognizes  that  the  users 
of  the  system,  both  Crovernment  and 
local,  should  pay  for  it. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  once  again,  as 
all  engineers  will  agree,  that  this  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  created  by  Federal 
'installations  in  nearby  Virginia  should 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  precedent  for 
other  communities  on  other  rivers. 
There  was  no  foundation  for  the  hys- 
terical charges  about  the  effect  of  intro- 
ducing highly  treated  effluent  into  the 
Potomac  River.  If  the  F>eoplc  of  north- 
ern Virginia  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia demand  .special  treatment  for  their 
nver.  this  bill  recognizes  the  principle 
tiiat  they  must  pay  for  it. 

Let  me  say.  also,  that  I  have  learned 
a  ureat  deal  since  I  fu-st  expressed  my 
opposition  to  the  change  ir  plans  about 
a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  pleasant  experiences  of  this 
long  controversy  has  been  the  associa- 
tion with  C.  Coleman  Griffith,  of  Fall-^ 
Church,  Va.,  a  young  engineer  who  came 
forward  with  a  sound  and  inexpensive 
propo.sal  to  furni.sh  sewage  treatment  for 
the  airport  and  for  any  other  develop- 
ment that  might  come  about,  as  needed. 
Unfortimately,  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain general  agreement  to  this  proposal, 
but  all  of  us  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Griffith 
for  his  unselfish  interest  in  suggesting 
a  means  of  saving  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Once  again,  our  colleague,  Joel  Broy- 
hill, has  demonstrated  his  unusual  abil- 
ity to  obtain  special  consideration  and 
generous  conditions  of  repayment  for  his 
constituents  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able 
to  work  with  him  and  support  him  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  minority, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Auchincloss  1 ,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KearksI,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  IMr.  BpoyhillI,  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs. 
WeisI  for  the  fine  assistance  they  gave 
me  as  chairman  of  the  District  Commit- 
tee and  for  their  fine  work  in  getting 
the  bill  under  consideration  reported  to 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  on 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ever  since  I  have  been  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  and  I  wanted 
to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to  thank  them 
for  the  fine  assi-stance  they  have  given 
in  connection  not  only  this  bill  but  all 
other  bills  referred  to  my  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  a  very  impMjrtant  project 
both  to  the  international  airport  at 
Chantilly  and  to  the  health  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  been  a  trouble- 
some question  and  has  been  under  con- 
sideration ever  since  the  construction  of 
the  airport  began  because  it  was  discov- 
ered then  that  there  was  no  place  to  put 
the  sewage  without  running  it  into  the 
Potomac  River. 


TTiis  bill  comes  to  us  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  after  months  of 
consideration.  It  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  a  joint  subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House  committee.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  that  has  to  be  done  and  done 
pretty  soon  to  purify  the  water  supply  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  might  say 
on  the  Virginia  side,  Alexandria  has  con- 
structed its  own  sewage  treatment  plant 
in  which  the  county  of  Fairfax  is  now 
participating  under  a  lease  agreement. 
The  county  of  Arlinston  has  constructed 
its  own  sewage  treatment  plant  which  is 
now  in  operation  and  will  doubtless  have 
to  be  enlarged.  This  project,  if  carried 
out.  will  provide  for  the  sewage  from 
Dulles  Airport  to  be  transferred  across 
the  river  to  the  Blue  Plains  sewage  treat- 
ment plant.  It  also  will  provide  for  those 
areas  along  the  Potomac  up  to  the  intake 
of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  water  supply 
system.  It  is  a  very  essential  thing,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  the  Clerk  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
lieprcsrntatiics  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
(or  their  designated  {•gents),  hereinafter 
called  the  Commissioners,  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  dpvelop  a  plan  for  a  sanitary  in- 
terceptor and  trunk  sewer  line  to  extend 
from  Dulles  International  Airport  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  system,  hereinafter 
called  tlie  Potomac  Interceptor,  which  shall 
be  of  EUfBcient  rap.icity  to  provide  service  for 
such  airport  and  for  the  expected  community 
growth  and  development  in  the  adjacent 
areiis  in  the  .States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
yuch  plan  shall  be  developed  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Upon  completion  of  the  plan 
authorleed  by  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  provide  for  ac- 
quisition of  rights-of-way,  development  of 
the  detailed  plans  and  specifications,  and 
construction  of  the  Potomac  Interceptor. 
Wlieii  such  Interceptor  is  completed,  it  shall 
be  oper.itod  arid  maintained  by  tlie  Commis- 
Fiuners  as  a  part  of  a  regional  sanitary  sewer 
.'vftom  in  cooperation  with  the  proper  au- 
thoritif>s  of  the  State  and  local  Jurlsdic- 
ti'  ns  concerned,  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners. 

(b)  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
eitablith,  by  agreements  with  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  United  States  and 
with  the  proj)cr  authorities  of  the  States 
and  local  Jurisdictions  concerned,  charges 
for  the  use  of  tlie  Potomac  interceptor,  which 
shall  be  based  upon  the  costs  of  operation, 
maintenance,  and  nmorti^ation  of  the  cost  of 
all  planning  and  construction  (including 
acqul.^itlon  of  rights-of-way)  of  such  inter- 
ci  ptcr.  but  which  shall  exclude  such  amount 
as  m^y  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
3  i>f  this  Act.  The  Commissioners  shall 
credit  all  receipts  from  such  charges  for  the 
use  of  the  Potomac  interceptor  to  a  special 
fund  which  is  hereby  established  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Sanitary  Sewage  Works  Fund  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Such  Bp>ecial  fund  shall  be 
available  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  appro- 


priated from  time  to  time  for  expenses  neces- 
sary to  plan,  conatruct.  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate the  Potomac  interceptor. 

(c)  The  Commissioners  shall  also  charge 
all  users  of  the  Potomac  interceptor,  includ- 
ing any  agency  of  the  United  States  for 
carrying,  treating,  and  disposing  of  sewage 
In  the  sewerage  system  of  and  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  consistently  with  the 
provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1958  (72  Stat.  702;  DC.  Code,  title  1. 
817e)  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  September 
1.  1916  (39  Stat.  717;  D.C.  Code,  title  1.  817^ 
and  the  receipts  derived  from  said  charges 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Sanitary  Sewage  Works 
Fund  (created  by  ."-ection  202  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954;  C8 
Stat.  104)  . 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purjKises  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  yer^r 
limitation,  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  Sani- 
tary Sewage  Works  Fund  the  sum  of  $3,- 
000,000,  as  the  Federal  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  planning,  acquiring  rights-o'- 
way  for,  and  constructing  the  Potomac  in- 
terceptor. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  advance  to  the 
Commissioners,  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
Commissioners  are  authorized  to  accept  as 
loans,  such  additional  funds,  not  exceeding 
a  total  of  $25,000,000,  as  may  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any 
loan  advanced  under  this  section  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Metropolitan  Area  Sanitary 
Sewage  Works  Fund,  and  shall  be  repaid  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  from  the  re- 
ceipts credited  to  said  fund,  in  substantiaUly 
equal  annual  payments  including  principal 
nnd  interest,  within  a  period  of  forty  years 
beginning  on  July  1  of  the  second  fiscal  year 
following  the  date  on  which  each  such  ad- 
vance is  credited  to  this  fund:  Provided. 
That  interest  and  principal  payments  shall 
be  deferred  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  finds  that  the  Income  received  from 
charges  for  sewerage  services  is  Inadequate 
to  cover  these  and  other  exf)enses  properly 
chargeable  to  these  receipts,  and  such  de- 
ferred Interest  and  principal  shall  be  added 
to  the  sums  payable  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  later  years.  The  Interest  rates 
on  such  loans  shall  be  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  218 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Works 
Act  of   1954,   as   amended    (68   Stat.    109). 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Commissioners  are  au- 
thorized to  acquire  by  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, donation,  or  otherwise,  any  land  or  any 
Interest  in  land  located  in  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia needed  for  construction  and  op>eratlon 
of  the  Potomac  Interceptor.  Title  to  any 
such  land  or  interest  in  land  shall  be  taken 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  but  shall 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
Commissioners.  For  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing any  such  land  or  any  interest  in  land, 
the  Commissioners  .^hall  be  deemed  to  be 
officers  of  the  Government  within  the  mean- 
ing and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved August  1,  1888  (25  Stat.  357).  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  257).  The  provisions  of 
the  Ace  approved  February  26,  1931  (46  Stat. 
1421;  40  US  C.  sees.  257a-e)  and  the  Act  ap- 
proved October  21.  1942  (56  Stat.  797;  40 
U.S.C.  258f),  sh'Ul  be  applicable  to  any  con- 
demnation proceedings  instituted  pursuant 
to  authority  of  this  Act. 

(b)  When  any  land  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  may  be  needed  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  the  Potomac  In- 
terceptor, the  appropriate  officer  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  is  authorized,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Commissioners,  to  transfer  to 
the  Commissioners  Jurisdiction  over  so 
much  of  such  land,  or  of  such  interests 
therein,  as  the  Commissioners  shall  request. 
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Mr.  McMILIJ^  'during  the  reading 
of  the  bill ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  further  reading 
of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  bill  be  printed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1. 
8.  strike  "Interceptor"  and  insert  In 
thereof  "interceptor". 

The      committee      amendment 

agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee   amendment:    On   page   2. 

8.  strike  "rights  of  way  '   and  in.sert  in 

thereof  "rights-of-way". 

The      committee      amendment 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Committee   amendment :    On    page   2. 
10,   slyike  the   word   "Interceptor"   wherever 
it  appe:i?S  and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "inter- 
ceptor". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
of  these  amendments  are  clerical  amend- 
ments. I  ask  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  "title  1.  817c' 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sec    l-817c". 

On  page  3.  line  15,  strike  "title  1.  817" 
and   insert   in    lieu   thereof  "sec.   1-817". 

On  page  3.  lines  16  and  17,  strike  "District 
of  Columbia"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"DC". 

On  page  5,  line  9.  strike  "40  U  S  C.  257" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "40  U  S  C  .  sec. 
257". 

On  page  5.  line  12.  strike  "40  U.S  C.  258f " 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "40  U.S.C,  sec. 
258f '. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  this 
bill,  it  provides  for  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Government  of  $25  million:  and 
a  grant  of  $3  million,  or  a  total  of  $28 
million. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay 
off  the  $25  million?  Where  is  the  reve- 
nue coming  from  to  pay  for  this  obliga- 
tion? 

Mr.  McMillan.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  cost  will  be  charged  to  different  in- 
dustries and  facilities  for  the  use  of  this 
sewer  system.  The  cost  with  interest 
will  be  repaid  by  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  private  enter- 
prise is  the  gentleman  talking  about? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Hotel  facilities,  and 
all  the  diCferent  business  establishments. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  have  different 
facilities  in  connection  with  this  air 
base. 


Mr. 
that 
for  til 
make 


GROSS.    Is  the  gentleman  saying 

the  airlines  are  going  to  pay  fees 

3  use  of  the  airport  sufBcient  to 

a  substantial  contribution  to  the 


retire: nent  of  this  obligation? 


Mr 
But  I 


for  tlie  sewage. 


Mr. 


off  thi?  debt  to  the  Federal  Government' 


Mr 


the  sewer  system. 


Mr 

ing  t<: 

Mr 


this  property  in  connection  with  the  air- 


port. 


montlily  service  charges  for  u.se  of 


sewer 
Mr 


be   required   to 


light? 

McMillan, 


Mr 

from 

Mil 


plan 


June  1 


McMillan.    I  do  not  know  that, 
understand  there  will  be  a  charge 


GROSS.    But  who  is  going  to  pay 


McMillan.    The  people  who  use 


GROSS.    That  is  what  I  am  try- 

get  at. 

McMillan.    The  people  who  rent 


They    will    be    required    to 


pay 
the 


system. 
GROSS. 


The  airport  is  going  to 
pay   a   monmly  fee;    is 


Yes,  and  all  other 


that 

Mr 
users 

Mr  GROSS.  We  have  liere  .$3  mil- 
lion tiat  is  to  be  given  as  a  grant  to  the 
airpot  to  take  care  of  that;  and  from 
some  other  source,  of  which  we  have  no 
information,  they  are  going  to  pay  off 
the  $  lb  million? 

Mr  McMillan.  They  are  supposed 
to  pa^' 

Mi 
it? 

Mr! 
the  gentleman  yield' 


off  the  $25  million  with  interest. 
GROSS.    But  who  is  going  to  pay 

BROYHILL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 


GROSS 
Virginia. 
BROYHILL 


I  vield  to  the  gentleman 


The  $3  million  rep- 
reserits  Federal  payment.  Fees  will  be 
chariied  against  the  ase  of  this  sewage 
systen.  This  is  not  an  unusual  pro- 
grarr  .  Any  industry  that  patronizes  the 
trunl;line  will  pay  a  normal  fee  for  the 
use  of  these  facilities. 

Mi.  gross.  I  understand  that,  but 
what  community  is  going  to  tie  into  the 
systen?  Where  and  what  are  the 
sources  of  revenue? 

Mr  BROYHILL.  The  counties  of  Fair- 
fax J  nd  Loudon  in  Virginia,  as  well  as 
various  developments  and  subdivisions 
therein.  Also  installations  in  Mont- 
gomery County  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. Fairfax  County  is  already  con- 
necting with  the  Blue  Plains  treatment 


in  Langley,  Va, 


Mi 

Ml 

plain 


dusti  ies  that  have  to  discharge  sewage, 
that  normally  discharges  into  the  Po- 
tom£  c  River,  will  now  discharge  into  this 
interceptor. 

Ml .  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man a  simple  question.  Are  there  in- 
dust:  ies  there  now  to  meet  the  pay- 
men  s? 


pect 

M 

This 


for  serving  the  new  CIA  building 


GROSS.     What  other  sources? 
BROYHILL.     I  am  trying  to  ex- 
The  various  subdevelopmehts:  in- 


Mt    BROYHILL. 
no. 

M*.  GROSS.     No. 

ve  industry? 

BROYHILL. 


Not   at   Chantilly; 

Is  there  any  pros- 

Why,     certainly. 


is  a  huge  development.  By  the 
natiire  of  the  development  it  will  attract 
large  developments  in  the  surrounding 
area  and  many  industries  will  be  located 
ther ;. 


Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  at.  You  have  no  in- 
dustry there  now.  and  you  have  no  sub- 
divisions. So  this  is  all  cast  into  the 
future.  I  am  predicting  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  you  will  be  back  here  in  a  few 
years  asking  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  over  this  $25  million  obligation,  or  a 
substantial  part  of  it. 

You  have  no  industry  there  today  and 
you  have  no  community  sufficient  to 
make  a  rea.sonable  payment  on  this 
money  that  you  are  allegedly  borrowing 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Of  course,  the  com- 
munity is  urowing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  there  are  .several  industries  contem- 
plating locating  out  there,  now  that  \t-ork 
on  the  airport  has  been  undertaken 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  think  we  ou"ht  to  know 
what    th.'    prospects    are    for    payment 
More  than  that,  I  notice  a  liberal  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  in  case  of  default  on  the 
$23  million. 

M:-.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
-•entleman  yield "^ 

Ml.  GROSS.    I  yield. 
Mr,  BOW.     The  gentleman  will  per- 
haps; recall  that  I  am  the  one  who  ob- 
jected orjtiinally. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  recall  that  \ery  well. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  objected  to  the  spending 
of  some  $22,500,000  for  the  sewage  dis- 
po.<al  at  Chantilly  Airiwrt.  My  objec- 
tion to  it  was  that  this  sewer  that  was 
being  built  would  take  care  of  certain 
areas  in  Maryland  and  certain  areas  in 
Virginia  and  some  area:^  around  Chan- 
tilly. 

The  CIL-MRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentUman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

'By  uiianimuu:^  consent.  Mr.  Grcss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes,' 

Mr  BOW.  I  felt  that  what  was  hap- 
[)eninu  was  that  we  were  building  a  sew- 
age system  for  certain  parUs  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  I  did  not  think  the  tax- 
payers of  Iowa  or  Ohio  should  be  called 
upon  to  do  that. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  development 
throughout  that  area  that  will  of  neces- 
sity have  to  tap  into  this  sewerline  and 
there  will  be  payments  from  the  various 
subdivisions  that  are  beginning  to  be 
built  there  and  who  will  put  effluent  into 
the  Potomac  River  if  this  new  trunkline 
sewer  is  not  built.  I  am  convinced.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  believe  it. 
that  Chantilly  and  in  the  area  between 
Chantilly  and  Washington  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  number  of  users  attached  to 
this  line  to  pay  the  cost  of  installation 
and  that  this  $22,500,000  will  be  paid 
back  with  interest  over  a  period  of  time 
because  of  the  expansion  of  the  area  that 
is  bound  to  take  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  information  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  be  paid  on  the  $25  million? 

Mr.  BOW.  My  understanding  is  that 
it  will  pay  the  same  rate  of  interest  being 
paid  by  the  Government  on  its  borrow- 
ings. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
gentleman  is  right;  that  over  a  period 
of  years  the  taxpayers  of  all  the  country 
will  be  reimbursed. 
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do   not  know   about 


Mr.  BOW.  I  beUeve  it  sincerely.  I 
would  not  favor  it  if  I  did  not  believe  it. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  if 
within  5  or  10  years  we  are  presented 
with  a  bill  for  more  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  just  as  tight  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross] 
when  it  comes  to  where  spending  tax 
money  is  an  issue 

Mr.    GROSS.     I 
that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do, 
even  down  to  a  nickel,  and  I  cannot  get 
as  much  for  even  a  nickel  now  as  I  did 
in  other  days.  I  can  understand  and  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Bowl.  My  folks  in  Michigan  do 
not  want  to  pay  for  the  airport  sewer, 
but  when  you  get  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  the  airport  has  been  authorized 
and  they  are  building  it.  The  sewage 
must  be  taken  care  of.  I  want  to  stay 
in  Washington,  and  I  have  a  group  of 
Fine  constituents  here  today.  I  do  not 
want  F>eople  dumping  that  raw  sewage 
into  my  drinking  water;  into  the  water 
they  drink  while  here.  I  would  rather 
pay  for  it  if  I  had  to  myself — if  I  had  the 
money.  I  can  understand  this  situation. 
I  a.sk  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  if  this 
is  not  a  Federal  project? 

Mr,  BROYHILL.  It  is  entirely  a  Fed- 
eral installation.  We  have  already  ap- 
propriated $84  million  for  it  and  it  will 
cost  another  $50  million  before  we  get  it 
finished. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
any  difference  between  the  drinking 
water  we  should  provide  for  the  people  in 
this  area  and  that  we  provide  other  coun- 
tries through  foreign  aid  bills? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.     Of  course  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  if 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  clean  drinking 
water  for  all  the  rest  of  the  world  I  do 
not  see  why  we  should  not  do  it  for  our 
own  folk.  And  then,  take  the  Rappa- 
hannock down  there  where  the  Judge's 
district  is;  Judge  Smith  of  Virginia,  that 
IS  a  muddy,  dirty  stream,  but  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  sewage  in  it.  But  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr, 
BROYHILL  ]  if  there  is  not  some  way  of 
charging  the  cost  to  the  people  who  use 
the  airport? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Of  course:  in  fact, 
that  is  being  done  now  by  the  users  of 
the  National  Airport. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  has  a 
proposal  pending  before  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
set  up  a  separate  Federal  corporation 
which  would  require  the  airline  users  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  airport. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  There 
are  certain  facilities  down  there  at  the 
National  Airport;  for  instance,  you  have 
to  stick  in  some  money  to  use  them  or 
make  purchases.  Is  there  not  some 
way  of  fixing  it  so  that  the  passengers 
and  all  of  these  people  who  use  the  air- 
port will  pay  for  the  construction  of 
the  sewers? 


Mr.  BROYHILL.  They  will  be  paying 
for  that  through  the  services  rendered. 
The  airport  will  have  to  pay  for  use  of 
the  sewerage  system  just  like  any  other 
installation  that  will  tap  on  to  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross]  has 
done  much  to  cut  down  these  expenses. 
But  maybe  we  are  stuck  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  should  quit  and  go  home  where 
we  can  get  good  drinking  water. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  we 
are  on  the  Federal  payroll  too,  you  know. 
I  think  we  aie  stuck  for  the  cost  of  the 
sewer. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Yes;  I  think  we  are 
stuck,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  that  I 
like  it, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Let  us 
accept  it  with  good  grace  and  go  along. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  amendments  be  agreed 
to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Rabaut,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12063)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  system,  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?  If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engro-ssment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  27 
OP  THE  86TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  530  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Rrsolvcd.  That  House  Resolution  27. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (7) 
on  page  2  and  inserting  ";  and"  and  by  In- 
serting after  clause  (7)   on  page  2  the  fol- 


lowing clause:  "(8)   involving  the  activities 
and  operations  of  interstate  compacts;". 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  at  this  time  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  SF>eaker,  under  the  usual  rules  of 
the  House  at  the  beginning  of  each  Con- 
gress it  is  customary  for  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  report  resolutions  affecting  the 
various  and  sundry  legislation  commit- 
tees, authorizing  them  to  make  investi- 
gations concerning  matters  that  fall 
within  their  jurisdiction  under  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Last  year  when  the  resolution  affect- 
ing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was 
passed — that  was  House  Resolution  27 — 
inadvertently  the  resolution  failed  to 
include  one  section  of  authority  of  the 
committee  which  was  the  section  pro- 
viding that  it  might  have  jurisdiction 
involving  the  activities  and  operations  of 
interstate  compacts. 

Now,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
finds  it  desirable  to  look  into  some  of 
those  matters  at  this  time,  and  therefore 
asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  an 
amendment.  House  Resolution  530  is 
merely  an  amendment  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 27,  which  was  the  original  resolution 
authorizing  investigations,  inserting  the 
following  clause  taken  from  the  rules  of 
the  House,  "involving  the  activities  and 
operations  of  interstate  compacts." 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  gladly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  it  will  cost  any  appreciable 
amount  of  money  to  give  them  the  au- 
thority requested? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  No.  This  is 
general  power  authorization.  It  may 
cost  something,  just  like  any  other  in- 
vestigations they  make,  but  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  it  will  be  an  expensive 
investigation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  resolution,  over  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  had  original  jurisdiction, 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  so  ably  explained,  it  would 
simply  amend  the  present  rules  so  as  to 
extend  the  authority  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  so  that  it  may 
investigate  certain  interstate  compacts. 

I  have  been  assured  by  both  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  our  side  and  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  the  committee  does  not  expect  to  use 
or  abuse  this  power  through  a  great 
many  investigations  but,  instead,  to  look 
into  one  particular  State's  compact 
where,  under  present  laws  and  under  the 
compact,  there  is  no  control  or  knowl- 
edge of  just  how  a  great  many  public 
funds  are  being  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  had  explained  to  it  the  need  for  this 
investigation  and  the  good  that  can  come 
from  it. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  certainly  join  in 
urging  that  this  resolution  be  adopted. 


s  .—»  W  ^^^Ik^  T     k 
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Mr.  HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder         Mi' 
if   the   gentleman    from    Virginia    [Mr. 
Smith)   would  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  a  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  glad- 
ly to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  order  to  be  sure  that 
the  record  is  clear,  as  I  understand, 
Hjuse  Resolution  530  is  an  amendment 
to  the  original  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 27,  which  was  reported  by  the  gen- 
tleman's committee  and  adopted  by  the 
House  last  year.  I  observe  that  the 
amendment  provided  for  by  House  Reso- 
lution 530  would  add  a  new  item,  item 
(8"  "involving  the  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  interstate  compacts."  That  is 
the  language  of  the  new  item  that  would 
go  into  the  original  resolution.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  original  resolution.  House 
Resolution  27.  provides  for  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  relat- 
ing to  the  following  matters  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee— and  it  proceeds  to  name  them? 
Therefore,  this  resolution,  containing 
this  amendment  "involving  the  activities 
and  operations  of  interstate  compacts" 
would  mean  interstate  compacts  coming 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  And  they  are 
given  blanket  authority  to  investigate. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  under  the  rules  of 
the  Hou3e  our  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  has  jurisdiction 
over  certain  compacts,  and  I  think  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  has  jurisdiction  over  certain 
compacts,  but  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  jurisdiction  over  compacts 
generally. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think  it  might 
clarify  the  situation  if  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  that  having 
formerly  been   a  member  of  that  very 

wonderful  committee 

Mr.  HARRIS.  And  a  very  able  one.  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  took  this  par- 
ticular matter  up.  and  we  were  assured 
that  none  of  the  State  compacts  corn- 
ins  under  the  jurisdiction  of  your  com- 
mittee would  in  any  way  be  affected  as 
the  result  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  wanted  to  make  that 
abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  state  for  the  information  of  the 
gentleman  that  in  the  original  resolution 
the  committee  was  given  power  to  inves- 
tigate and  make  studies  relating  to  "the 
following  matters"  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  make  clear. 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  am  wondering  if 
this  would  cover  matters  now  within  the 
.scope  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  I  have  been  assured  that  it 
covers  none  of  them.  thi<lk 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     That  is  cor-     gr 
rect.  lim 

Mr.   DAWSON.     I  thank  the  gentle-     is 
man.  the 


previous  question  was  ordered, 
e  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid   on 
able. 


N(J)RMAN  PROJECT.  OKLAHOMA 
TRIMBLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
Resolution    541   and   ask   for   its 
immediate  consideration. 

Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follolR-s: 

Re.olvc'd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
ition  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
buse  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
e   Whole   House    on    the   State   of    the 
for   the  consideration   of   the  bill    (S. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
to construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
an    project.    Oklahoma,    and    for    other 
purposes.     After  general  debate  which  shall 
fined   to  the  bill,   and   shall   continue 
e.xceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
ontrolled  by  the  chairman  and  rankint; 
member  of   the  Committee  on   In- 
and  Insular  Affairs,   the  bill  shall   be 
for  amendment  under   the  five-minute 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
,e   bill  for   amendment,   the  Committee 
rise  and   report  the   bill   to   the   House 
such   amendments  as   may   have  been 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
dered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
motion      except      one      motion      to 
mlt. 


June  1 


SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the    previous   question    on   the 


TRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 

mysfelf  such  time  as  I  may  consume,  at 

conclusion  of  which  I  yield  30  min- 

to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   I  Mr. 

BROJft'N  1 . 

Speaker,    Hou.se    Re.'Jolution    541 

pro^iides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  1892 

a  ithorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 

project.    Oklahoma,    and    for 

othdr  purposes.    The  resolution  provides 

for  I  in  open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  general 

debJ.te. 
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1892    would    autliOiize    the   Secre- 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
and maintain  the  multiple  purpose 
project  in  Oklahoma,   to  fur- 
municipal  and  industrial  water  to 
in  the  area,  to  provide  additional 
control  in  the  ba.'^in,  and  to  provide 
and  wildlife  benefits  and   recrca- 
opportunities.      The    legislation 
recognizes  and  corrects  an  incon- 
•  in  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
ect  Act  with  respect  to  the  intere.st 
to  be  applicable   to   the   units   of 
pi-oject  hereafter  initiated. 

principal  need   for  the  Noi-man 

t  is  to  provide  the  cities  of  Nor- 

Midwest  City.  Del  City,  and  Tinker 

Force  Base  with  a  firm  supply  of 

ipal  and  industrial  water  to  meet 

•  evergrowing  water  needs.     These 

s  now  derive  their  water  supply  by 

dwater  pumping  from  an  aquifer 

of    alternate    layers    of    fine 

Istone    and    shale    about    400    fee*^ 

This  structure  produces  a  good 

of    water    but    the    quantity    is 

ted  and  the  amount  being  pumped 

Exceeding  the  recharge.     A  drop  in 

water  table  was  noted  as  early  as 
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1930  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
surface  supply  was  discussed  as  far  back 
as  1936. 

During  the  early  1950's  there  was  a 
move  to  bring  the  cities  together  for 
the  pui-po.se  of  jointly  resolving  their 
water  problems,  and.  as  a  result,  the 
Central  Oklahoma  Water  Users  Associ- 
ation was  formed  in  November  1953. 
This  organization  comprised  of  repre- 
.sentatives  ol  the  cities  in  the  area,  had 
as  its  purpose  the  development  of  water 
supplies  for  meeting  the  cities'  future 
needs.  The  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in- 
dicated a  need  for  additional  water  and 
representatives  of  the  base  participated 
and  cooperated  with  the  cities  in  the 
procurement  of  data  necessary  for  proj- 
ect   formulation. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  municipal 
and  indu.strial  water,  there  is  al.so  a 
pressing  need  for  reducing  the  flood 
damage  that  occurs  periodically  in  the 
basin.  Operation  of  the  Norman  proj- 
ect facilities  would  afford  essentially  full 
control  of  the  flows  of  Little  River  at  the 
damsite.  thereby  pennitting  a  reduction 
in  the  frequency  and  severity  of  flooding 
in  all  downstream  reaches  of  the  river 

Recreational  opportunitie.s  of  the  kind 
which  this  project  would  make  available 
are  extremely  limited  at  present  in  the 
area,  even  though  almost  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  Oklahoma  lives  with- 
in 50  miles  of  the  reservoir  site.  The 
Norman  project  would  thus  provide  j-ec- 
reational  opportunities  for  a  concen- 
trated population  which  is  currently 
without  adequate  facilities.  The  exist- 
ing stream  fishery  of  limited  value  would, 
moreo\er.  be  roplaced  by  pootl  rc<orvoir 
fishing. 

The  estimated  cost  of  constructinc  the 
Norman  project  as  an  all-Federal  proj- 
ect, b'^^d  on  October  1958  prices,  is 
$19,042,000.  Should  the  Central  Okla- 
homa Master  Con.servancy  District  con- 
struct the  aqueduct  system,  the  Federal 
cost  would  amount  to  about  $12,920,000. 
consisting  of  $11,511,000  for  the  Norman 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  $315,000  for  mini- 
mum basic  recreational  facilities,  and 
$1,094,000  for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  aqueduct  sy.stem  which  would  be 
allocable  to  furnishing  water  to  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base.  The  remaining  cost  of 
the  aqueduct  .';ystem,  to  be  borne  by  the 
conservancy  district  under  the  plan  for 
ioint  development,  would  amount  to 
$6,122,000.  In  either  ca.'^e,  the  conserv- 
ancy district  would  build  and  pay  for 
the  necessary  water  treatment  works  at 
an  estimated  cost  of   $3,227,000. 

The  project  economic  studies  and 
analyses  indicate  that  the  Norman  proj- 
ect is  an  excellent  development  from  an 
economic  .standpoint.  The  benefits 
from  the  development  on  an  annual 
basis  are  e.^timated  to  exceed  the  costs 
by  over  2  to  1. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  the 
municipalities,  through  the  master  con- 
servancy district,  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  contracts,  prior  to  the  start 
of  construction,  for  repayment  with 
interest  of  that  part  of  the  project  cost 
allocated  to  municipal  water  supply. 
Costs  allocated  to  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion,  con.servation  and  development  of 
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fish  and  wildlife,  and  to  water  supply 
for  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  would  be 
nonreimbursable  and  nonreturnable. 
The  cities'  repayment  obligation  under 
the  joint  development  plan  would  be 
$4,851,000  and,  under  the  all-Federal 
plan,  $11,115,000,  which  would  be  repaid 
with  interest  within  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  541. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  on  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  has  explained  this  resolution 
which  would  make  in  order  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  S.  1892. 

This  bill,  when  it  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  was  given  considerable 
study.  I  think  I  owe  it  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  to  discuss  some  pro- 
visions in  this  bill.  In  order  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding  of  my  position, 
or  the  position  of  some  of  us  who  are 
concerned  over  this  particular  measure. 
let  me  say  at  the  very  beginning.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  certainly  have  no  ob- 
jection whatsoever  to  the  city  of  Nor- 
man, Okla.,  or  the  other  cities  that 
would  benefit  from  this  measure,  re- 
ceiving from  the  reclamation  dam  pro- 
posed herein  the  water  that  they  most 
.seriously  need,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony given  before  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  according  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  membei-s  of  that  committee 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules  itself. 

However,  there  are  two  or  three  sec- 
tions of  this  bill  dealing  with  the  Nor- 
man and  the  other  projects  in  Oklahoma 
that  I  shall  not  object  to  too  strenuously 
but  which  I  think  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  One  of  those 
provisions  is  one  that  is  the  same  old 
story  of  charging  everything  possible,  in 
connection  with  a  project  such  as  this, 
to  wildlife  and  to  recreation  so  such 
funds  will  not  be  reimbursable,  and  all 
the  costs  thereof  will  be  borne  by  the 
taxpaying  public  of  the  entire  country. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  Oklahoma  is  a 
reclamation  State  and  is  entitled  to  cer- 
tain benefits  and  to  certain  treatment 
because  of  that  fact.  However,  there  is 
some  question  in  my  mind  whether  there 
IS  not  more  money  allotted  to  wildlife 
and  recreation  purposes  than  is  actually 
justified,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this 
project,  as  to  the  reimbursement  fea- 
tures of  this  project  as  much  as  possible 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  called  atten- 
tion to  that  fact  in  its  report,  and  I  be- 
lieve as  has  also  thf^  Trea'iuy  Depart- 
ment. 

Then  this  bill  provide^  another  gratu- 
ity, as  It  were,  to  these  particular  cities 
that  has  not  been  the  usual  custom,  let 
ni(>  .say,  but  I  believe  there  has  been  some 
precedent  established  in  the  past,  pnd 
that  is  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  build,  as  a  part  of  this  project,  the 
pipelines  running  to  Nomian  and  the.se 
various  cities.  In  other  words,  "You  just 
>it  quietly  by  and  we  will  bring  the  water 
to  you.  All  you  have  to  do  is  put  in  your 
own  filtration  plant  in  your  city  and  dis- 


tribute the  water,"    That  is  one  feature 
of  this  bill. 

We  were  informed  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  legislative  committee 
that  this  has  been  done  in  the  past  on 
one  or  two  other  projects;  that  is,  the 
Federal  Government's  building  the  pipe- 
line from  the  dams  to  the  cities,  but  on 
investigation  the  only  particular  case  I 
can  find  is  one  in  California  where  it  was 
a  part  of  an  irrigation  project,  as  well 
as  a  water-supply  project,  and  both  the 
water  and  the  pipe  were  necessary  any- 
how, and  were  put  in  really  as  a  part 
of  the  irrigation  project.  But  I  have  no 
real  quarrel  with  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Oklahoma  to  get  the  water  they 
need  because  I  realize  this  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  these  cities  and  that  part 
of  the  Nation.  So  I  am  not  going  to 
object  too  strenuously  to  tho.se  two  pro- 
visions of  the  bill. 

However.  I  do  believe  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rilles  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  so  that  each  of  you  may  de- 
termine for  yourselves  just  what  position 
you  may  want  to  take  on  any  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  change 
those  provisions. 

Tliere  is  another  provision  that  I 
.simply  cannot,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
day.  swallow.  That  is  section  9  of  this 
measure,  which.  I  will  say  very  frankly, 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  tried  to  rewrite  to  make  it  a 
little  more  palatable,  a  little  more  ac- 
ceptable, if  po.ssible.  This  section  9  deals 
entirely  with  a  different  project  from  the 
Norman  project  or  the  Oklahoma  proj- 
ect. Section  9  goes  1,000  or  1.500  miles 
away,  and  they  go  into  a  different  field. 

Section  9  goes  into  the  matter  of  in- 
terest rates  on  the  money  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loans — your  Govern- 
ment and  mine — for  the  construction  on 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  various  dams 
and  projects  thereon  in  that  great  basin 
system.  Some  of  them  are  1.000  and 
some  r>re  1.500  miles  away  from  Okla- 
homa. This  particular  section  of  the 
bill,  section  9,  was  put  on  the  measure 
in  the  other  body  as  a  rider  without  any 
committee  hearings  whatsoever  being 
held  on  the  rider  or  on  the  measure  at 
all.  as  I  am  informed,  and  was  approved, 
and  .slipped  right  through  that  body,  as 
we  notice  legislation  often  does.  So  it 
came  over,  and  I  do  think  the  House 
committee  tried  to  soften  the  blow  a  bit, 
but  here  is  the  effect  of  it.  When  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  project  was  before 
the  Hou.se — and  there  was  bitter  contro- 
versy and  a  great  legislative  battle  over 
it.  and  we  had  the  legislation  before  the 
House  for  quite  a  while — the  sponsors 
of  the  lepi.slation  tried  to  make  as  good 
a  casr>  as  they  could. 


The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  ixsint  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  no  quo- 
rum Ls  present. 

Without  objection,  a  call  of  the  House 
will  be  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


names: 

[Roll  No. ^111 

Alford 

Flynt 

Moss 

Anderson, 

Fogarty 

Nelseu 

Mont 

Forand 

Nix 

Ashley 

Gilbert 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Avery 

Granaban 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Ayres 

Gray 

O'NelU 

Harden 

Green,  Pa. 

Passman 

Barry 

Gubser 

Pelly 

Bennett  Mich. 

H.'bert 

Pfost 

Blatulk 

HoUfield 

PhUbln 

Bonner 

Inouye 

Pilcher 

Bowles 

Irwin 

Powell 

Bradema.'s 

Jackson 

Randall 

Brown,  Mo 

Jones,  Mo. 

Saund 

Burdick 

Kasem 

Scott 

Cahin 

Kllbum 

Shelley 

Carnahan 

King.  Calif. 

Sheppard 

Goad 

Kltchin 

Sisk 

Collier 

Knox 

Spence 

Cook 

Loser 

Springer 

Cooley 

McDonough 

Taylor 

Corbett 

McGinley 

Teller 

Diggs 

Macdonald 

Thomas 

Donohue 

Magnuson 

Thompson.  La, 

Dorn,N  Y. 

Miller.  Clem 

Udall 

Doyle 

Minshall 

WUson 

Durham 

Mitchell 

Withrow 

Pa&cell 

Montoya 

Yates 

Pelghan 

Morris.  Okla 

Flynn 

Morrison 

The  SPEAKER.     On 
Members  have  answered 


this  rollcall  343 
to  their  names, 


a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  fiu-ther  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

with.  

NORMAN  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  point  of  no  quorum  was 
raised— and  I  assure  my  colleagues  I  did 
not  request  the  point  of  order  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  greater 
r-udionce— I  was  discussing  the  rule  that 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  S. 
1802  as  reported  here,  and  called  up  for 
coiL-^ideration  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  IMr.  Trimble  1. 

I  am  fearful,  in  order  that  I  may 
bring  my  colleagues  who  were  not  pres- 
ent when  I  started  to  speak  on  this  rule 
up  to  the  point  where  I  was  interrupted, 
that  I  may  have  to  repeat  some  of  the 
things  I  have  already  said. 

This  measure,  as  the  title  reads,  is  to 
•authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Norman  project.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Now.  the  Norman  project  comes  up 
under  the  reclamation  laws  to  not  only 
build  a  reclamation  dam  but  to  provide 
water  for  the  municipal  use  of  the  city  of 
Norman  and  several  other  cities  in  Okla- 
homa. Of  course,  I  realize  fully  and 
appreciate  the  need  of  the  people  of 
Oklahoma  for  this  water  supply. 

But  I  must  point  out  again  that  this 
bill  contains  three  different  provisions 
which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  so  you  may  detennine  in  your 
own  judiiment  just  what  should  be  done 
about  them.  One  of  these  provisions 
repeats  the  age-old  story  we  have  heard 
so  often  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
a  section  or  a  provision  that  would 
charge  off  to  wildlife  purposes  and  to 
recreational  purposes  as  much  of  the 
cost  of  this  project  as  possible,  which,  of 
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course,  would  not  be  reimbursable  but 
would  have  to  be  met  and  paid  for  by  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  Such  costs 
will  not  be  charged  to  or  be  reimbursed 
by  the  people  who  get  this  water. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill  I 
think  you  should  look  at  carefully  is 
one  which  provides  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  furnish  thp  funds  to  build 
the  pipelines  from  this  dam  to  the 
various  cities — Norman  and  other  cities 
in  Oklahoma — that  would  benefit  by  get- 
ting their  municipal  water  from  this 
artificial  reclamation  lake.  That  is 
something  which  has  not  been  done  very 
often  in  the  past.  I  understand  there  is 
a  precedent  or  two.  pointed  out  by  the 
legislative  committee;  I  think  one  in 
southern  California.  But  as  I  under- 
stand that  particular  situation  there,  it 
was  a  combination  irrigation  and  water- 
usage  project.  The  water  was  taken 
down  to  that  part  of  the  State  through 
an  irrigation  pipe  or  ditcli,  where  part 
of  the  water  was  also  used  for  municipal 
purposes. 

However,  the  third  section  of  the  bill 
is  the  truly  important  one  and  deals  en- 
tirely with  a  different  proposition.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Oklahoma  or 
any  of  the  cities  in  Oklahoma,  or  the 
reclamation  dam  that  is  proposed  for 
that  section  of  the  country;  but  instead 
deals  directly  with  the  interest  rates 
which  must  be  paid  on  the  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  construction  of  various  dams  and 
other  projects  in  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin.  I  was  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter rather  fully  with  you  for  just  a  few 
moments. 

In  order  that  I  may  make  clear  the  sit- 
uation which  confronts  us,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  that  this  latter  proposal,  this 
amendment,  or  section  9.  which  deals 
only  with  the  upper  Colorado  River 
project,  which  was  such  a  controversial 
measure  when  it  came  before  the  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago — in  fact  it  was 
rattling  around  here  for  some  time — this 
section  9  was  added  to  the  Norman, 
Okla..  bill  over  in  the  other  body  bls  a 
rider,  without  any  consideration  by  any 
legislative  committee  of  that  body,  as  I 
vmderstand  it.  It  has  been  rewritten 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  headed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI.  I  think 
he  did  a  pretty  good  job  of  attempting 
to  rewrite  it.  However,  there  is  some 
question  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  the 
amendment  was  germane;  and  perhaps 
there  is  still  some  question  whether  it  is 
germane  under  the  nale  under  which  we 
brins  it  here,  because  the  rule  does  not 
waive  points  of  order. 

But  first,  let  me  go  back  to  the  Norman 
project  and  quote  from  some  of  the 
record.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
opposed  to  the  provisions  I  have  men- 
tioned relative  to  the  Norman  water 
supply  project. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  Norman  and  other 
cities  in  Oklahoma  getting  water,  but 
the  way  in  which  this  is  figured  out 
causes  me  to  have  some  criticism  of  this 
bill.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said  in 
a  letter  of  August  11,  1959,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs:  "The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  would  recommend  against 
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ena4tment  of  S.  1892  unless"  several  sig- 

amendments  were  made.    The 

n  addition  to  authorizing  the  con- 

...  of  a  dam  costing  $12  million, 

authorize  the  construction  of  a 

and   pimiping   system   to   take 

mui^cipal  water  from  that  dam  and  its 

)ir  to  Norman  and  other  Okla- 

hoirja  cities.     This  is  an  unusual  step 

1  he  Federal  Government  to  take: 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  says: 

THis  provision  raises  a  basic  question   of 

public  policy  with  respect  to  the  appropriate 

Ion  of  reeponslbUltles  between  the  Fed- 

Government    and    the    concerned    local 

com<nunltles   for   municipal    and    Industrial 

supply.     The   Bureau   of   the    Budget 

ders  that  Federal  participation   by   the 

ment  of  the  Interior  should  be  lun.ttd 

tructlon  of  the  dam  and  reservoir,  and 

the  benefiting  local  communities  shuuid 
ponslble  for  the  pipelines  and  rclatetl 
ties  required  to  transport  the  water  t  j 
consuming   areas.     State   and   local   govern- 
ment   throughout   the    Nation    have   tradi- 
n  illy    undertaken     the    constrviction     of 
ti  ibutlon  facilities  for  local  water  supply 
itliout  the  kind  of  Federal  assistance  which 
be    authorized  under   S.    1892.     The 
Bureau    of   the   Budget    considers    that    de- 
from    this    established    practice    In 
of    the    Norman    project    Is    not 
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jtist  Ified. 

As  a  consequence  the  Bureau  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  amended  to  limit 
Federal  participation  on  the  project  to  the 
construction    of    the    dam    and    reservoir. 

Tie  Bureau  also  objects  to  the  fact  that 
over  $2,640,000  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
wou  d  be  allocated  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
functions  and  to  recreation  which  are  non- 
reln  bursable. 

Ill  Other  words,  it  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  taxpaying  public  of 
the  [country. 

an  allocation  of  course  reduces  sig- 

ntly  the  proportion  of  the  cost  to  be 

ered  from  the  water  users.  Only  $6,970  - 

Df  the  cost  of  the  dam  Itself  Is  allocated 

unlclpal   and   Industrial   water   supply. 

not  all  of  this  would  be  recovered  from 

water   users.     If    the    fish    and    wildlife 

ton  is  reduced,  the  proportion  of  the 

to   be   recovered   from   the  water   users 

increase  significantly. 

Tjie    Bureau   objects   to  the   Inclusion    of 

items  because  any  benefits  therefrom 

lid    be    realized    incident.al "  to    operation 

le  reservoir  fur  its  dominant  purposes^ 

ithat 


m 


is,  water  supply. 

Tie  Bureatt  of  the  Budget  also  rccom- 
moiid.s  that  "any  action  on  the  bill  be  de- 
ferred until  the  Congress  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  con.sider  and  act  upon  S.  2060. 
flood-control-cost-sharing  legislation  re- 
f err  'd  to  above."  Congress  has  not  yet  acted 
that  bill  proposed  by  the  adminl.stration 
.haring  the  costs  of  flood  control  under- 
takings. Over  $3  million  of  the  cost  of  thi.; 
Jpct  wo'jld  be  allocated  to  this  purpose, 
h   is  nonreimbursable  at  present. 


lliose  statements  apply  to  the  Nor- 
ma: i  project,  and  reflect  the  pcsition  of 
the  administration  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  it.  But,  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago,  some  of  these  things  have 
beei  done  in  the  past  and  may  be  done 
in  the  future. 

P  owever,  I  want  to  turn  now.  if  I 
mar,  to  section  9  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
you  will  all  read  it  carefully.  It  deals 
ent  rely  with  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
BaMn  project  and  does  not  have  any 
relationship  whatever  to  the  water-sup- 
ply problem  for  these  Oklahoma  cities. 


Under  this  proposal,  and  I  want  to  be 
corrected  if  I  am  wrong,  section  9  would 
do  simply  this,  based  on  the  following 
situation.  When  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Ba.sin  project  was  before  the  Con- 
gress of  course  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
sponsors  to  make  it  appear  as  feasible 
as  possible,  so  they  figured  the  interest 
rates  on  the  Government  money  that 
would  be  loaned  to  them,  and  which 
they  would  have  to  repay,  as  low  as 
possible,  in  order  to  make  a  good  case. 
However,  because  of  the  opposition  to 
the  wiiole  project,  the  agreement  was 
made  that  when  these  dams  were  put  in, 
and  the  money  was  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Treasury,  the  basin  project 
would  pay  whatever  interest  rate  the 
Federal  Government  might  have  to  pay 
for  the  money  it  borrowed  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  various  dams  along  the 
Colorado. 

This  proposal  is  just  to  reduce  that 
interest,  cliange  the  rules  of  the  game, 
as  it  were,  and  to  cut  back  far  below 
what  the  Government  has  to  pay  as 
interest  on  the  money  it  borrows,  the 
interest  rate  which  shall  be  charged 
against  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin 
project. 

I'his  is  what  the  Treasury  has  to 
say  about  it.  and  I  should  like  to  read 
Its  statement,  if  I  may.  because  this  is 
very  important.  Nobody  could  tell  us, 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  Just  what 
this  latter  section,  section  9,  would  mean 
if  it  were  enacted,  and  what  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  would  be, 
not  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Colorado 
River  project  and  the  various  dams,  but 
tlie  cost  to  the  general  taxpaying  public. 
They  all  agreed  it  would  be  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  and  it  might  run  into 
tlie  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  So  the  Treasury 
lias  become  very  alarmed  cer  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill,  which,  as  I 
said,  was  added  as  a  rider  in  the  other 
body  without  any  consideration  being 
given  to  it  by  any  legislative  committee 
of  that  body.  But  here  is  what  the 
Treasury  said : 

The  Treasury  Department  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Under  Secretary  Balrd.  dated  February 
I.T,  1960,  expressed  to  Representative  Hosmer 
Us  opposition  to  section  9  of  the  bill  which 
would  change  the  rate  of  Interest  applicable 
to  units  or  prtjjects  of  the  Upper  Colorado 
Basin  program.  Under  the  present  law  the 
rate  of  interest  on  each  project  or  unit  In 
that  program  shall  be  equal  to  the  computed 
avcraee  yield  during  June,  of  the  year  before 
the  first  funds  are  made  available,  on  all 
interest-bearing  marketable  public  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  a  maturity 
of  15  years  or  more  from  the  first  day  of 
s;'.id  month  of  June.  The  new  provision 
would  make  the  interest  on  projects  and 
units  in  this  program  equal  to  the  avernf;e 
computed  rate  on  ail  Iritercst-bearinK  mar- 
k<^'able  obligations  of  the  United  States  with 
a  maturity  of  15  years  or  more  from  the  date 
of  i.ssue.  AithouRh  on  its  face  this  bill  would 
became  effective  only  on  June  1,  1960.  never- 
theless It  states  that  it  would  apply  to  any 
tmpaid  balances  existing  at  that  time.  And 
since  there  have  been  no  payments  made  on 
belKuf  of  any  of  the  projects  In  the  program 
I  because  none  of  them  have  been  com- 
pleted), this  would  apply  to  the  total  tinre- 
pald  balance  even  for  the  projects  that  have 
already  been  commenced  and  for  which  the 
interest  rate  has  been  computed. 
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According  to  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury this  provision  of  this  bill  would  signifi- 
cantly change  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the 
Flaming  Gorge  and  the  Glen  Canyon  projects 
from  the  present  rate  of  2^g  percent  to  2'.^ 
percent.  It  would  change  the  rate  on  the 
Vernal  project  from  3'4  percent^  to  2' 2  Per- 
cent, and  for  the  Curecamtl  project  which 
has  not  yet  been  conunenced  but  which  will 
be  started  In  1961,  the  rate  would  be  changed 
from  4' 8  percent  to  2  5g  percent.  This  differ- 
ence in  Interest  rates  would  be  very  signifi- 
cant for  a  program  that  would  cost  over  a 
billion  dollars  and  for  which  the  portions  re- 
imbursable with  Interest  are  in  excess  of 
$690  million.  The  Treasury  expressed  Its  op- 
position as  follows:  "The  Tteasury  opposes 
the  enactment  of  the  amendment  to  section 
5(  f  I  of  Public  Law  485.  which  Is  contained  in 
S  1892.  86th  Congress.  The  Treasury  has 
consistently  supported  an  Interest  rate  policy 
for  the  determination  of  interest  rates  for 
Federal  programs  which  takes  into  accotint 
\hc  cost  to  the  Treasury  to  borrow  the  money 
In  the  markets  as  refiect^ed  by  prevailing  mar- 
ket yields  on  Government  obMca'ions  with 
maturities  comparable  to  thotr  cf  the  p'tr- 
ticular  program." 

With  this  strong  opi>osltion  expressed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Dt-p.irt- 
ment  of  the  Treasury  to  the  m.ijor  provi.s.ons 
of  this  bill,  It  Is  undesirable  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  consider  1'  at  tlie  present 
tune. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  with  the  stront;  op- 
position to  this  measure,  as  it  is  pres- 
ently written,  by  both  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Treasury  Department, 
the  measure  certainly  needs  some  rather 
stringent  amendments.  I  understand 
tliat  members  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tee, having  control  over  this  legislation. 
will  at  the  proper  time  offer  such  amend- 
ments. After  all,  it  seems  to  me  when 
you  and  I,  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 
loan  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
any  project,  it  is  only  fair  tliat  the  spon- 
soi-s  thereof  keep  their  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  that  they 
pay  the  interest  rate  they  promised  to 
pay  when  they  got  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove the  legislation  and  the  project 
they  wanted.  To  change  the  rules  of  the 
game  now,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  not 
only  disastrous  to  the  taxpayci.s.  but  un- 
fair to  other  projects  as  well. 

So  I  hope  that  when  tiie  proper  time 
comes  there  will  be  real  consideration 
given  to  the  amendments  to  be  offered; 
because,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I 
have  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the 
cities  of  Oklahoma  for  water.  But  I 
want  them  to  get  it  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  this 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  or 
Its  sponsors  who  now  want  to  skip  out 
on  the  commitments  made  when  they 
got  the  legislation  passed,  and  are  now 
asking  the  general  taxpaying  public  to 
pick  up  the  interest  bills  they  them- 
selves promised  to  pay  originally. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  objects  to  the  provisions  of 
section  9? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Is  not 
the  method  provided  in  section  9  for 
computing  interest  the  same  as  that  ap- 
plicable to  other  water  projects? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  is  not  the 
same  as  was  agreed  upon  when  the  up- 


per   Colorado    River    project    was    ap- 
proved by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  But  it 
is  the  same  as  for  all  other  water  re- 
sources projects? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  you  do 
not  have  a  project  like  any  of  the  other 
water  projects.  You  have  the  most 
massive  and  most  costly  project  ever 
brought  before  the  U.S.  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  enacted  your 
bill,  over  my  opposition  I  might  add, 
aft.er  you  agreed  upon  certain  provisions. 
And  now,  at  this  late  date,  you  want  to 
change  it  so  as  to  get  the  benefit  and 
let  the  Nation's  taxpayers  pick  up  the 
tab. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Since 
that  time  the  Congress  passed  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  tmderstand 
your  argument,  but  that  does  not  cancel 
out  your  commitments. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  feels  that  a  project  of  this 
area  should  be  subject  to  a  different 
method  of  computing  interest? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  feels  that  men  of  re- 
sponsibility should  keep  their  commit- 
ments and  their  contracts,  and  with  this 
particular  project  the  sponsors  who 
made  the  agreement  and  the  contract 
with  the  U.S.  Government  and  with  the 
Congre.ss  should  stick  with  that  contract. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Now 
about  the  projects  already  started. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation  that 
would  change  the  rale  of  interest  on 
tliesp  projects. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  What 
they  are  doing  here,  they  are  welching 
on  thoir  agreement  in  order  to  get  the 
bill  through;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know- 
why  it  v.as  made  in  the  first  place,  but 
I  know  that  the  contract  and  commit- 
ments were  made,  and  now  this  bill 
would  reduce  the  amoimt  that  would  be 
repaid  to  the  Treasury  as  interest.  You 
and  I.  and  ever>'  other  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  will  have  to 
pay  the  freight.  I  do  net  think  that  is 
fair. 

Ml.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ucntlemah  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
genllf^man  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Thomson]  asked  a 
question  which  illustrates  the  point  that 
is  really  in  issue,  because  he  had  to  go 
back  and  ask  you  about  some  provision 
of  the  reclamation  law.  Do  not  forget 
that  nowhere  in  the  record  can  you  go 
back  and  find  the  answer  to  his  question, 
because  section  9  is  only  a  rider  that 
received  no  consideration  whatever,  and 
was  dragged  up  on  the  floor  in  an  ex- 
reedinglv  disorderly  type  of  procedure. 
If  for  no  other  reason  I  object  to  the  rule 
on  this  bill.  There  is  no  reasonable 
need  for  dragging  in  an  extraneous  un- 
related provision  like  this.  If  this  were 
a  House  bill  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order.  But  we  all  know  that  the 
committee  decided,  well  knowing  that,  to 
bring  in  a  Senate  bill.  There  was  some 
ruling  made  last  year  that  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  because  they  do  not 


have  a  rule  of  germaneness  in  the  other 
body.  In  the  light  of  the  obvious  cloud- 
ing of  the  issues  here,  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  bill  could  well  be  sent  back  to  the 
committee  and  let  it  bring  up  a  House 
bill  that  covers  one  project  and  one  point 
and  does  not  drag  in  all  the  reclamation 
projects  on  the  entire  west  side  of  the 
Continental  Divide. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much,  because  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  my  honest 
conviction,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
orderly  procedure  in  handling  legislation 
in  this  House,  that  each  of  these  two 
general  proposals  contained  in  this  bill 
should  be  brought  up  under  separate  leg- 
islation and  stand  on  its  owm  feet.  We 
should  not  tie  these  two  projects  together 
so  that  in  order  to  help  one  section  of  the 
country  we  have  to  accept  something 
unpalatable,  as  it  deals  with  another 
section  of  the  countiT-  As  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  well  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  question  that  if  this  was 
done  in  a  House  action  originally,  sec- 
tion 9  would  not  be  germane,  and  could 
be  stricken  on  a  point  of  order.  But 
there  is  no  pKjint  of  order  system  on  tlie 
other  side,  and  no  consideration  was 
given  to  that  section. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  In  order  to  clarify 
what  the  situation  will  be.  this  section 
9  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
mentioned  was  subject  in  the  committee 
to  an  amendment;  so  the  issue  will  come 
when  the  committee  amendment  is  of- 
fered on  section  9.  If  the  committee 
amendment  fails  to  carry,  then  a  mo- 
tion to  strike  section  9  as  written  by  the 
Senate  would  be  the  proper  way  to  elim- 
inate this  whole  question, 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer >  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  15. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S,  1892 »  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Norman  proj- 
ect, Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purpose.^^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

-Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  1892.  with  Mr. 
Thornberry  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  inile  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aspi- 
nallI will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]  for  1  hour. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  lor  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ASPINAIX.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
wliat  time  should  a  point  of  order  be 
made  as  to  the  germaneness  of  any  sec- 
tion, now  or  at  the  time  the  section  is 
read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  point  of  order 
against  any  section  of  the  bill  should  be 
raised  when  that  section  is  read. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  that  the  controversial  provisions  of 
this  legislation  have  been  referred  to 
fairly  well  by  those  who  spoke  on  the 
rule. 

Their  provisions  will  be  gone  into  fur- 
ther as  we  proceed  with  the  debate.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  speak  concerning 
the  Norman  project  itself,  and  also  will 
refer,  of  course,  to  controversial  section 
9.  May  I  say  before  I  begin  my  remarks 
that  section  9  comes  over  to  us  from  the 
other  body  as  a  part  of  the  whole  bill. 
Section  9  was  considered  in  our  commit- 
tee and  our  record  does  have  material 
showing  that  the  full  committee  con- 
sidered this  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
the  consideration  of  this  project.  Wo 
Committee  at  this  time  a  relatively  small 
reclamation  project  which  meets  the 
standards  required  for  authorization  and 
is  in  line  with  established  principles  and 
policies  applicable  to  such  projects. 

May  I  say  that  there  were  those  in 
the  committee  who  had  first  failed  to 
completely  understand  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  consideration  of  this  project.  We 
immediately  got  in  touch  with  the  De- 
partment downtown  and  we  have  in  our 
file.s  a  holding  from  the  Solicitor  General 
of  the  Department  that  the  project 
properly  comes  before  the  Congress. 

The  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
the  multiple-purpose  Norman  reclama- 
tion project  in  Oklahoma  to  meet  the 
rapidly  e.xpanding  municipal  water 
needs  of  cities  in  the  project  area,  to 
provide  additional  fiood  protection  in 
the  basin,  and  to  provide  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  reci'eational  oppor- 
tunities. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  have  a  bill  in 
the  House  which  we  could  have  con- 
sidered, rather  than  the  Senate  bill 
which  had  already  been  pascjed  by  that 
body,  but  it  is  a  regular  procedure  in 
the  committee  I  have  the  honor  to 
chairman  that  we  do  not  duplicate  our 
efforts,  that  we  go  ahead  and  consider 
Senate  legislation  when  it  comes  to  us 
rather  than  take  up  and  consider  House 
legislation. 

The  need  for  the  services  made  avail- 
able by  construction  of  the  Norman 
project  has  long  been  recognized,  par- 
ticularly the  need  for  firming  up  the 
source  of  municipal  water  supply  to  the 
cities  of  Nonnan.  Midwest  City,  and  Del 
City.  These  cities  presently  depend  on 
f. round  water  pumping  for  their  munic- 
ipal water  supply.  As  their  needs  have 
increased  and  more  water  has  been 
pumped  from  the  underground  source, 
tlie  water  table  has  started  to  drop,  in- 
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that  the  amount  being  pumped 
ejxceeding  the  recharge.    It  was  rec- 
as  far  back  as  1936  that  even- 
ly these  cities  would  have  to  bring 
from  an  outside  source  to  meet 
r  expanding  needs.    In  1953.  the  mu- 
^alities  joined  together  in  a  common 
t  to  solve  their  water  problem. 

has  been  some  talk  here  as  to 

or  not  there  are  precedents  for 

Federal  construction  of  all  of   the 

lities  which  are  involved  in  this  leg- 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  there 

not    only    one    but    several,    among 

of  course,  we  have  the  Ventura 

in  southern  California,  we  have 

Cachuma  project,  and  at  one  time 

gentleman  now  speaking  with  some 

from  his  colleagues  got  the  CoUbran 

ect  authorized  with  the  initial  au- 

ization   providing   for   water   mains 

water    to    Grand    Junction. 

which  facilities,  however,  are  not 

rt  of  the  present  project. 

cooperation  with  these  municipali- 

the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  de- 

a  plan  for  furnishing  the  cities 

face   supply   from   Little  River,   a 

iljutary  of  the  Canadian  River.     The 

which  this  legislation  would  au- 

involves  construction  of  a  364.- 

acre-feet  reservoir  on  Little  Rive: 

an   aqueduct  system   to  carry  the 

ater  to  the  cities. 

addition   to   providing    water    for 

cities,  the  operation  of  the  reservoir 

provide  significant   flood  control 

in  the  basin  as  well  as  recrea- 

iial    and   fishing   opportunities   for    a 

centrated      population      compri.^ing 

-fourth  the  iKpulation  of  the  entire 

e. 

ast  year  the  Central  Oklahoma  Ma.^- 

Con.servancy   District    was   created. 

3  district,  organized  under  State  law. 

represent  the  cities  in  contracting 

the  Federal  Government  with  re- 

to  project  repayment  and  opera- 
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Tinker  Air  Force  Base  has  indi- 
a  need  for  additional  water  and 
re.sentatives    of    the    ba.se    have    co- 
ated with  the  municipalities  in  the 
(Jcurement  of  data  neces.sary  for  proj- 
formulation.    It  i.s  ex!5PCtcd  that  the 
Tiriknr  Air  Force  Base  will  receive  water 
1  the  project.     Plowever,  if  the  base 
not  served  by  the  project,  the  proj- 
cities  have  stated  in  writing  to  the 
ufeau  of  Reclamation  their  need   for 
the  water  from  the  project  and  th.eir 
ingness  to  assume  the  full  co.st  allo- 
catjed  to  mimicipal  water. 

he  estimated   Federal   cost   invohed 

the   Norman  project  as   an  all-Fed- 

project  is  $19,042,000.     The  leeisla- 

provides   for   construction    of    the 

aqiieduct  system   by  the  municipalitie.s 

tjhey  so  desire  and  are  financially  able 

undertake  this  part  of   the  project. 

the  municipalities  in  the  area  con- 

ict  the  aqueduct  .'system  the  Federal 

would  be  reduced  to  about  $12,920.- 

In  either  ca.se  the  municipalities 

have   to   build   ar^d   pay   for   the 

nelessary  v.ater  treatment  works  at  an 

tfmated  cost  of  $3,227,000. 

he  costs  allocated  to  flood  control, 

and  wildlife,  and  recreation  amount - 

to  $5,950,000  would  be  nonreimburs- 

'.    The  remainder  of  the  cost,  under 
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either  the  all-Federal  plan  or  joint  de- 
velopment, is  allooated  to  municipal 
water  supply  and.  except  for  such  por- 
tion as  may  be  a.ssigned  to  furnishing 
water  to  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  the  full 
amount  of  such  allocation  would  be  re- 
paid within  a  50-year  period  with  in- 
terest. The  Norman  project  is  an  ex- 
cellent development  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  having  a  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
better  than  2  to  1. 

There  have  been  some  statements 
made  about  the  amount  of  allocation 
to  fish  and  wildlife  facilities,  and  I  can 
advise  my  colleagues  that  in  each  in- 
stance our  committee  goes  into  these 
proposals  as  fully  as  time  will  permit 
and  as  diligently  as  we  can  possibly  take 
care  of.  This  is  the  formula  that  is  used 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It 
has  been  worked  out  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildhfe  Service,  and  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  discu.ssion  with  representatives 
of  the  Fish  and  WidUfe  Service  on  this 
very  thing.  Thi.s  project  is  f\cured  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  which  they 
are  using  not  only  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects but  on  other  water  resource  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  concluded  that 
the  Noi-man  project  under  eitiier  the 
joint  development  plan  or  the  all-Federal 
plan  would  be  enginccringly  feasible. 
economically  justified,  and  financially 
feasible.  Ihc  committee  also  concluded 
tli.it  tlie  project  is  urgently  needed  in  the 
area  and  is  strongly  .supported  by  proj- 
ect interests  v.  hich  have  organized  the 
con.servancy  di.'trict  to  contract  with  the 
United  Stat(s  to  repay  project  co.sts  and 
to  take  over  tlie  operation  of  the  project. 
While  the  mo'^t  urgent  need  is  the  munic- 
ipal water  supply  there  is  also  need  for 
the  additional  flo^d  control  and  the  fish- 
ing and  recrei.tion  opportunities  which 
would  be  provided. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  briefly,  be- 
cause we  will  go  into  this  further  when 
the  amendment  by  tlie  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Hos.merI  is  offered  to 
.section  9,  to  discu.ss  section  9  in  this  bill. 
Th.e  purpose  of  this  .section,  which 
amends  the  Colorado  River  Stora.s^e 
Project  Act,  is  to  change  the  interest 
formula  for  storape  project  units  not 
yet  s,tartcd  to  that  set  out  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1?58,  and  thereby  make 
the  interest  rate  con.sistent  with  tlie 
latest  cxpres.'^ion  of  the  Congress  on  this 
ma' ter. 

May  I  say  Ih.. '  the  water  users  of  the 
upper  Colurario  River  project,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  area,  arc  not  askin'T  for  any 
.special  treatment  whatsoever.  This  is 
not  a  handout  that  tl:cy  are  requesting. 
But  four  times  since  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project  was  authorized  we  have 
had  the  Congress  and  the  departments 
speak  on  this  question  of  interest  rates. 
F.arh  of  those  four  times  they  have 
stated  that  a  lower  interest  rate  would 
be  acceptable:'  not  only  acceptable  but 
perhaps  would  be  much  more  equitable. 
1  he  latest  expression  is  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1958  where  we  had  the 
decision  made  that  the  rate  which  would 
be  charged  for  the  use  of  these  Federal 
moneys  would  be  considered  over  a  15- 
year  period  preceding  the  start  of  con- 
struction. 
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The  section  in  the  bill  presently  being 
considered  places  the  authorized  but  not 
yet  started  units  of  the  storage  project 
on  equal  footing  and  generally  in  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  interest 
payment  as  other  individual  reclamation 
projects,  including  the  Nonnan  project, 
all  projects  constructed  by  the  Army 
Engineers  Involving  allocations  under 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958,  and  all 
projects  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  terms  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Control  Act. 

May  I  state  further  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  as  you  can  learn  by  look- 
ing over  the  report,  recommended  that 
in  the  Norman  project  we  use  the  same 
fonnula  that  was  recommended  and  was 
finally  authorized  in  the  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958. 

The  committee  adopted  the  interest 
formula  set  out  in  the  amendment  to 
section  9  in  the  interest  of  consistency 
and  of  treating  all  projects  fairly  and 
alike,  of  treating  all  projects  for  water 
resources  development  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned 
about  this  problem  not  only  since  this 
legislation  came  before  us,  but  long  be- 
fore that  time.  We  have  been  in  con- 
stant commimication  with  the  depart- 
ments downtown,  including  the  Presi- 
dents own  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  suggested  a 
new  formula  for  the  upper  Colorado 
River  project.  They  know  that  that 
formula  that  was  used  in  the  original 
authorization  is  not  an  equitable  for- 
mula. They  understand  it  is  not  fair  to 
that  great  project.  By  the  way.  it  is  not 
one  of  the  largest  water  lesource  proj- 
ects that  has  been  authorized  by  any 
means.  Not  only  that — and  this  is  by 
way  of  kidding  my  good  friend  from  Ohio, 
Mr.  Brown — the  project  is  not  1.500  miles 
away  from  the  Norman  project:  it  is 
about  700  miles.  It  is  in  two  different 
water.sheds. 

All  that  I  am  saying  is  thi^-;  that  every 
water  resource  development  project  in 
our  country,  whether  it  is  carried  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the  De- 
paitmcnt  of  the  Int-crior,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  or  by  the  Army  En- 
gineers providin.ET  for  rcimbur.'-able  in- 
terest-bearing allocations,  should  pay  a 
uniform  interest  rate.  And  since  Con- 
gress has  spoken  four  times  since  March 
1958  and  spoken  within  20  months  after 
March  1958.  when  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project  was  authorized,  recom- 
mending with  the  approval  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  working 
with  staff  members  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  this  matter, 
then  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  people 
of  the  upper  Colorado  River  project  in 
order  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  .should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.     I  am  sorry  I  was  not 

here  when  the   gentleman  started   his 

statement,  but  during  the  colloquy  on  the 

rule  there  was  some  discussion  with  re- 
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spect  to  the  cost  of  the  iNpeline  from 
the  Norman  Reservoir.  Who  pays  the 
cost  of  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  TTie  cost  of  the  pipe- 
line, together  with  the  interest  on  the 
money,  will  be  paid  by  the  users  provid- 
ing it  is  built  by  the  Federal  Government. 
If  it  is  not  built  by  the  Federal  Grovern- 
ment,  then  it  will  be  built  by  the  users 
and  paid  for  by  them  as  a  separate  part 
of  the  same  project. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  What  particular  pipe- 
line here  is  going  to  be  paid  for  by  all  of 
the  taxpayers,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  what  contribution  would  be  made 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  BOLAND.     That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  grant 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  No  grant  for  the  con- 
sti-uclion  of  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  is  no  grant 
whatsoever.  The  Federal  Government 
would  have  the  responsibility  of  con- 
struction. The  costs  will  be  returned 
with  interest  according  to  the  formula 
suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  pipeline  from  the 
damsite  to  the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
would  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    Its  pro  rata  allocation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  About  $800,000.  as  I 
understand,  would  be  paid  for  it.  That 
would  be  the  Federal  Government's 
share  of  this  pipeline. 

What  are  some  of  the  communities 
that  are  in  the  area  of  the  line  from 
the  Norman  damsite  to  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base?  What  if  they  want  to  use 
the  water  supply  from  the  Norman  dam- 
site? Would  they  pay  their  part  of  the 
co.st  of  the  pipeline  that  extends  from 
Noi-man  to  Tinker  Air  F-orce  Base? 

Mr.  ASPINAI.L.  If  there  is  sufficient 
water  for  other  users  under  the  program 
envisioned,  and  it  is  exp>ected  that  there 
would  not  be.  but  if  there  is  and  other 
u.sers  come  in  and  use  it  by  contract 
agreement  they  will  have  to  pay  their 
proportionate  share. 

Mr.  BOL.\ND.  There  is  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  pay  the  cost  of  the 
pipelines  X.O  local  communities? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  by  grant? 

Mr.  BOLAND.     By  not  charging  them. 
ASPINALL.     That  is  right. 
BOLAND.     I   thank   the   gentle- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  countir,g.]  Seventy-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

[Roll  No.  112] 


Mr 

Mr 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  highway  to 
be  relocated  in  connection  with  this 
project? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  may  be  about 
9  miles  of  highway  to  be  relocated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  construction  of  the 
dam  would  not  require  the  relocation  of 
any  highway? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Not  any  major  relo- 
cation is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


Alford 

Gubeer 

Pasem&n 

Anderson. 

HoUfield 

Pelly 

Mont. 

Irwin 

Pfoet 

Astimore 

Jackson 

PUUbin 

Auchlncloss 

Jensen 

Pllcher 

Barden 

Jones.  Mo. 

Powell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

K&.sera 

Preston 

Blatnlk 

KUburn 

Rains 

Bonner 

KUday 

Randall 

Burdlck 

King,  Calif. 

Saund 

CahUl 

Kltchin 

Scott 

Carnahan 

Kluczynskl 

SheUey 

Coad 

Knox 

Sheppard 

ColUer 

Loser 

Sikes 

Cook 

McDonougb 

Kifik 

Corbett 

McGinley 

Smith,  Kaiifi. 

Dawson 

Macdonald 

Spence 

DiggB 

MRgnu.<!on 

Stratton 

Dorn,  N.Y. 

Mcader 

Stubble&eld 

Doyle 

Mctcalf 

Taylor 

Dtirham 

Miller.  Clem 

Teague,  Tex. 

Evtns 

Mitchell 

Teller 

Flynn 

Montoya 

Thompson.  N 

Plynt 

Morris,  OkJa. 

Udall 

Fogarty 

Moulder 

Wampler 

Porand 

Nelsen 

Wilson 

GUbert 

Nix 

Wltlirow 

Granahan 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Tates 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
*.he  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  S.  1892,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  348  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  presentation  that  I  made  previously 
I  was  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
as  to  the  possibility  of  road  relocation. 
I  had  forgotten  about  the  statement  in 
the  report  sent  to  us  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
hearings.  In  the  report  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Conrtruction  of  the  project  would  requiic 
relocation  of  a  portion  of  Oklahoma  Statt' 
Highway  No.  9.  The  limit*  of  responsibility 
of  the  project  were  established  by  confer- 
ence between  the  Central  Oklahoma  Water 
Users'  Association  and  the  State  highway 
cominission.  It  was  their  decision  that  the 
project  would  be  responsible  for  replacement 
In  kind  of  9  62  miles  of  road.  Cost  estimates 
presented  in  this  report  Include  an  amount 
of  $B52,000  lor  this  work.  However,  the 
actual  cost  would  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  construction. 

I  wish  the  record  to  be  certain  in  this 
matter,  and  I  wish  to  advise  my  friend 
from  Iowa  that  the  larger  part  of  this 
amount,  of  course,  will  be  repayable  as 
a  part  of  the  construction  cost  allocated 
to  municipal  water  purposes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
project  has  had  a  great  deal  more  study 
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than  the  usual  reclamation  project,  the 
reason  being  that  for  the  first  time  m 
reclamation  history  a  project  has  been 
presented  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  to 
the  Congress  that  has  absolutely  no 
reclamation  in  it.  There  was  a  serious 
question  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  authority  to 
construct  a  project  such  as  this.  We 
were  furnished  with  an  opinion  by  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Interior  Department  who 
is  now  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior reviewing  all  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress from  1902  down  until  the  present 
time.  Because  of  this  opinion,  which  in 
my  opinion  is  a  masterful  legislative 
document  which  will  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  greatly  expand  their  juris- 
diction. For  that  reason  I  hope  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  who  come 
from  nonreclamation  States  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  this  bill  because 
basically  this  is  a  bill  for  municipal 
water  supply  and  may  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  means  of  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
to  all  50  States.  This  project  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  flood  control,  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  recreation.  The  flood  con- 
trol allocations  have  been  made  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  the  Army  Engineers 
allocate  flood  control  to  any  project 
which  they  build. 

There  has  been  some  serious  discus- 
sion upon  this  floor  on  other  occasions 
as  to  the  formula  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice use  to  arrive  at  the  basis  for  their 
charge-offs.     So   Mr.    McBroom.   repre- 
senting the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
appeared  and  was  carefully  interrogated 
by  our  committee.     He  presented  to  us 
the  estimates  of  the  number  of  people 
who    will    use    this    reserve' r    and    the 
average  amount  of  money  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  spent  by  each  one  of  tho.se 
people  who  would  use  it  in  a  years  time. 
Those   items   were   capitalized  to   form 
the  basis  for  the  charse-off  for  Fish  and 
Wildlife.     The  amount  charged  off  for 
recreation  will  be  the  amount  that  will 
be   actually   nece.<;Fary   to   build    at    the 
reservoir  site  facilities  for  the  public  to 
enjoy  this  reservoir.     If  it  is  built  as  an 
all-Federal  project  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  build  not   only  thp  reservoir 
but  the  distribution  system.     If  you  will 
notice  the  map  that  is  hero,  you  will  see 
in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  which  is  the  largest  mili- 
tary installation  in  Oklahoma.     Since  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  this  base  as  a 
matter  of  our  national  defense,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  see  to  it  that  the  base  has 
an  adequate  water  supply.     While  this 
base  is  presently  being  furnished  that 
water  from  imderground  wells  the  Bu- 
reau in  making  up  its  formula  antici- 
pated  that   it   would   be   necessary   for 
some  water  to  be  made  available  for  the 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  and  if  water  is 
used  at  the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  the 
Crovernment  will  be  charged  a  portion 
of  the  cost  of  constructing  the  distribu- 
tion system  to  pay  for  that  part  of  the 
facility  that  will  be  used  by  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base. 


Ttiere  has  been  some  question  raised 
with  regard  to  section  9  in  the  bill.  I  can 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  fought  the  upper  Colorado  River  proj- 
ect as  hard  as  any  Member  of  Congress 
and  when  I  was  overruled  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
tha,  bill  was  passed  and  became  law,  I 
was  determined  to  make  that  project 
just  as  good  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  make  it.  In  other  words,  if  we  are 
going  to  build  a  project,  let  us  build  a 
goo  lone. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Upper 
Col)rado  River  Act  this  House  on  four 
sepurate  occasions  passed  legislation 
dea  ing  with  the  interest  rate.  In  each 
one  of  those  cases  they  arrived  at  a 
formula  which  was  considerably  lower 
thai  that  which  was  included  in  the 
upi  or  Colorado  River  project.  What 
sec  ion  9  does  is  to  say  that  those  proj- 
ect i  which  are  now  being  constructed 
sha  11  continue  to  pay  the  rat«  of  interest 
in  1  he  original  bill  but  that  from  here  on 
out  any  further  construction  of  projects 
wh  ch  hear  intere-^t  in  the  Upper  Cclo- 
raco  Rivei-  Ba-in  will  be  on  the  samr 
ba.=  is  as  in  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958. 

PI'-.  APPINALL.  Ml  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mv.  SAYLOR  I  yield  to  the  .ttcntle- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Tiiat  means  that  as 
far  as  the  foreseeable  futiue  is  concerned 
there  are  only  three  projects  that  mitht 
receive  any  benefit  from  this  change. 
One  would  be  the  Curecanti  project,  for 
which  construction  moneys  have  already 
be<  n  authorized  by  this  House. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct  and 
thi?  project  is  in  this  year's  budact 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  is  right.  An- 
otl  er  would  be  a  part  of  the  Central 
Va  ley  of  Ut-ah  project,  the  initial  phase 
of  which  has  already  been  authorized 
an  1  for  which  there  is  some  power  allo- 
cai  ion.  Another  would  be  a  project 
whiich  is  not  yet  authorized  but  it  is  a 
necessary  project  so  that  New  Mexico 
can  use  its  contemplated  San  Juan- 
Chama  project  diversion,  having  the 
Navajo  Indian  project  as  a  part  of  it. 

!/Tr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct:  these 
p.vi  thp  only  three  projects  thnt  will 
'oeiioflt  bv  thi*  .section  9. 

:  ^r.  ASPINALL.  The  last-named  proj  - 
-ca  li.  the  one  that  would  provide  facili- 
tiel  to  furnish  municipal  watei-  to 
Albuquerque. 

Av.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct, 
would  have  liked  very  much  to  see 
th  s  section  9  come  up  as  a  separate  bill. 
I  \  ould  have  supported  it  as  a  separate 
bil  .  But  since  this  bill  came  over  from 
th  '  Senate  with  section  9  in  it,  I  urge 
th  ;  House  to  support  this  bill  with  sec- 
tion 9. 

'.Ir.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th  ?  gentleman  yield? 

^r.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

^r.  HOSMER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
th?re  was  a  House  bill  providing  for  the 
Ncrman  project  that  did  not  have  sec- 
ti<  n  9  in  it? 

VIr.  SAYLOR.  There  was  a  House  bill 
thit  did  not  have  section  9  in  it.    Our 


committee  in  its  wisdom  by  a  majority 
vote  took  up  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t:entleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr,  DIXON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
States  concerned  in  these  projects  to  be 
commenced  have  contributed  heavily  to 
the  reclamation  fund,  and  that  approxi- 
mately 40  i^ercent  of  the  money  anyway 
comes  from  the  reclamation  fund  for  all 
of  "the  projects'* 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  that  is  the  basis  for 
interest-free  money  in  reclamation  proj- 
ects, because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
reclamation  fund  comes  from  the  19 
Western  States. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vicld  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr  J.armanI.  the  sponsor  of 
:his  legislation 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  thi.s 
bill  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  Okla- 
homa and  to  the  congressional  district 
that,  I  n  present.  Speaking  for  many 
Oklahomans  who  have  labored  for  the 
passaue  of  this  bill,  let  me  now  jjublicly 
thank  Chairman  Aspinall,  Congressman 
Rogers,  Congressman  Saylor.  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTairs  Committee  for  their 
fr  endly  interest  and  for  their  careful 
study  of  the  Norman  project.  The  thor- 
ou.^hncss  with  which  that  project  has 
been  considered  in  committee  is  in  keep- 
ins;  with  the  highest  standards  of  the 
le'-islative  process. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  also  to  ex- 
pre.s.s  thanks  and  pay  deserved  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  and  to  the  members  of 
his  great  committee.  Moving  as  we  are 
into  the  final  days  of  the  86th  Congress. 
v.e  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  are  most 
appreciative  of  Judge  Smith's  coopera- 
tion in  giving  the  Norman  project  the 
earliest  possible  hearing.  And  we  are 
crateful  for  the  Rules  Committee's  deci- 
sion to  grant  us  a  rule  that  makes  pos- 
sible the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
bear  with  me  while  I  express  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Oklahoma  delegation,  and  to  a  number 
of  Oklahoma. civic,  business,  and  govern- 
mental leaders  who  have  played  such  an 
active  part  in  the  development  and  pre- 
sentation of  this  project.  I  speak  for  all 
of  them  when  I  say  that  we  could  not 
have  asked  for  more  capable  cooperation 
than  we  have  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  other  branches 
of  our  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  important  provi- 
sions of  S.  1892  have  been  ably  presented 
by  Chairman  Aspinall  and  are  succintly 
discussed  in  the  committee  report.  To 
conserve  the  time  of  the  Committee,  my 
comments  on  the  merits  of  the  Norman 
project  will  be  brief.  May  I  remind  you 
that  S.  1892  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  multiple  purpose  Norman 
project  in  Oklahoma  to  furnish  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  to  cities  in  the 
area,  to  provide  additional  flood  control 
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in  the  basin,  and  to  provide  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  and  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. The  principal  need  for  the  Norman 
project  is  to  provide  the  cities  of  Norman, 
Midwest  City,  Del  City,  and  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  with  a  firm  supply  of  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  to  meet  their 
evergrowing  water  needs.  The  need  is 
great  because  wells  are  the  only  source  of 
water  supply  for  the  entire  area  and 
there  is  ample  proof  that  these  wells  are 
being  depleted. 

Extensive  study  and  consideration 
have  been  given  this  project  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Oklahoma 
Planning  and  Resources  Board,  as  well 
as  many  private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. It  is  felt  that  the  most  logical 
solution  to  the  problem  is  the  multiple- 
purpose  project  provided  for  in  S.  1892. 
Let  me  remind  the  House  that  this  proj  - 
ect  will  be  reimbursable  to  a  large  extent 
through  the  sale  of  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  9  of  the  com- 
mittee report  is  set  out  a  March  28.  1958. 
memorandum  from  Elmer  F.  Bennett, 
solicitor,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation. This  memorandiun  details  the 
legal  conclusion  of  the  sohcitor  that  a 
reclamation  project,  which  is  not  of  it- 
self an  irrigation  project,  but  is  a  project 
carrying  the  same  authorization  as  the 
Norman  project,  is  legal  under  the  recla- 
mation laws  and  policies  that  have  been 
adopted  since  1902. 

The  provision  of  municipal  water 
supply  has  become  a  major  accomplish- 
ment of  the  reclamation  program.  The 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  opened 
the  door  for  greater  attention  to  mu- 
nicipal water  needs  and  since  then  the 
municipal  water  supply  aspect  of  recla- 
mation projects  has  become  more  and 
more  important.  The  Water  Supply 
Act  of  1958  expressed  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  giving  fiu-ther  recognition 
to  the  importance  of  municipal  supply, 
along  with  even  broader  authority  for 
including  the  function  in  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  Corps  of  EIngineers 
projects. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  demand 
for  municipal  water  is  translated  into  a 
corresponding  demand  for  development 
of  surface  water  by  holdover  storage  res- 
ervoirs. The  remaining  nimiber  of 
good  reservoir  sites  il  as  limited  as  our 
remaining  water  supplies.  It  is  vital, 
therefore,  that  such  reservoirs  be  built 
to  the  optimum  capacity  and  that  good 
sites  not  be  wasted  on  single-purpose 
developments. 

At  a  site  such  as  the  Norman  site,  the 
important  fimctions  of  flood  control  and 
fi.sh  and  wildlife  can  be  accommodated 
concurrently  with  municipal  water  sup- 
ply. A  municipality  normally  cannot 
nor  should  it  be  expected  to  bear  the 
costs  of  these  associated  functions,  as 
most  of  the  beneficiaries  from  such 
functions  come  from  outside  the  area  as 
differentiated  from  those  who  assume 
the  repajTnent  obligations.  Thus,  local 
participation  in  a  Federal  project 
through  repayment  with  interest  of  all 
municipal  water  supply  costs,  such  as 
proposed  for  the  Norman  project,  pro- 
vides the  answer  to  efficient,  economic 


development  of  the  Nation's  remaining 
water  supplies. 

Federal  participation  in  the  Norman 
project  is  also  justified  on  the  basis  of 
the  influence  of  Federal  installations  on 
population  growth  of  the  project  cities. 
A  major  portion  of  the  residents  of  Mid- 
west City  and  Del  City  are  employed  at 
the  nearby  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  and 
many  employees  of  this  base  also  reside 
in  Norman.  Norman,  the  site  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  itself  is  host  to 
many  F^eral  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is 
a  substantial  contributor  to  the  recla- 
mation fimd.  Pure  and  simple  irriga- 
tion projects  are  very  much  limited  in 
Oklahoma.  It  follows  that  if  the  people 
of  Oklahoma  are  to  receive  some  bene- 
fits from  their  contribution  to  the 
reclamation  fund,  this  type  project  is 
more  desirable  than  any  other  that  can 
be  envisioned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  experts  who  have 
studied  the  Norman  project  consider  it 
to  be  engineeringly  feasible,  economi- 
cally justified  and  financially  feasible. 
We  in  Oklahoma  are  in  serious  need  of 
this  project  and  today  I  ask  for  your 
favorable  consideration  of  and  your  vote 
for  S.  1892. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  Uke  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  Oklahoma  for  the  spendid 
statement  and  for  the  wonderful  work 
which  he  has  done  in  seciuing  favor- 
able committee  action  and  Rules  Com- 
mittee action  on  this  project.  His  serv- 
ice t^  the  district  he  represents  has  in- 
deed been  outstanding  on  this  measure. 
I  think  the  gentleman  in  his  modesty  has 
neglected  to  mention  the  importance  to 
our  entire  defense  effort  of  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base.  No  other  Air  Force  base 
is  more  vital  in  maintaining  our  air  alert 
and  in  keeping  Air  Force  planes  in  read- 
iness for  any  situation  than  is  the  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base.  Its  worth  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  its  water  supply  for  the 
future  is  of  national  importance. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  take  this  time  for  only  one 
comment,  and  it  is  a  coiTection  on  my 
part  for  not  having  thanked  my  col- 
league who  has  just  spoken  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  real  and  con- 
stant and  earnest  assistance  in  every 
way  in  the  presentation  of  this  much 
needed  project. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahom.a. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  want  to  join  in  com- 
mending my  colleague  for  his  splendid 
statement  and  for  the  tremendous  effort 
he  has  put  into  this  project  so  imF>ortant 
to  his  district.  I  can  state  categorically, 
and  all  members  of  the  House  know  this 
is  true,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  work 
he  has  put  into  this  bill  it  would  not  be 
here  for  passage  today.  The  gentleman 
is  to  be  commended,  and  the  people  of 


his  district  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  in  mak- 
ing this  project  pKJSsible,  a  project,  I  re- 
I)eat,  wliich  is  so  important  to  his  dis- 
trict and  to  central  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  How  far  is  Tinker  Air 
Force  from  the  dam  site? 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  can  point  to  it  here 
on  the  map.  The  distance  is  about  16 
miles. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  I  want 
to  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  and  express  the  hope 
that  this  project  will  be  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  House.  I  think  it  is  a  won- 
derful project.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  fine  statement. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  understand 
there  is  no  possibility  of  this  water  be- 
ing used  for  crop  irrigation. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  HosMER]. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate 
to  break  up  the  friendly  spirit  that  has 
been  developed  here  in  the  last  few  min- 
utes, but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
face  the  facts.  Let  me  say  this,  the  first 
eight  sections  of  this  bill  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  about  $22  miUion.  There  is 
one  more  section  of  the  bill,  section  9, 
which  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  between  $200  million  and 
$2  billion. 

I  state  that  figure  at  the  beginning  of 
my  time  in  order  to  leave  approximately 
9 '  2  minutes  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  anyone  in  the  Chamber  to 
show  that  I  am  wrong,  and  I  shall  gladly 
yield  time  to  anyone  to  read  dollar  fipures 
from  the  hearings  of  this  bill  which 
would  show  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  section  9.  That  is  my 
challenge.  There  are  9' 2  minutes  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  yield  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  read  that  figure  out  of  the 
hearings:  I  will  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  forgive  me,  I  do  not  think  the  com- 
mittee quite  caught  the  challenge  the 
gentleman  issued. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  This.  I  challenge  any- 
body to  controvert  me,  that  section  9  of 
this  bill  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica from  $200  million  to  $2  bilhon.  I  will 
yield  to  anybody  to  pull  out  a  dollar 
figure  from  the  hearings  that  will  con- 
trovert it. 
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This  controversial  section  9  is  some- 
thing like  section  7  of  the  San  Luis  bill 
which  we  had  up  about  a  week  ago.  There 
were  controversial  conditions  in  section  7 
of  that  bill.  In  the  controversy  over 
them  I  think  it  was  overlooked  that  there 
was  over  $200  million  involved  in  the  bill, 
so  it  seemed  to  get  through  the  House 
pretty  well. 

I  do  not  want  to  mess  up  this  project 
of  Mr.  jARBiAN's  on  that  basis.  His  ap- 
proach is  strictly  a  municipal  water  need 
approach.  They  figure  that  some  year 
they  can  irrigate  700  acres  if  they  get  a 
good  flood,  but  essentially  it  is  a  $22- 
million  project  for  some  more  water  for 
this  city. 

I  only  want  you  to  remember  in  con- 
sidering your  vote  on  this  project  that 
behind  this  one  city  asking  for  $20  mil- 
lion for  municipal  water,  are  one  State  or 
one  $20-million  project  for  Norman  City, 
and  about  50,000  more  cities  who  will 
come  up  for  their  $20  million,  too.  That 
will  aggregate  a  considerable  figure. 

This  is  a  great  new  open  field  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  They  have  gone 
all  over  the  Western  States,  covered  all 
the  projects  they  can  think  of,  but  now 
they  come  up  with  a  new  proposition  that 
will  continue  their  operations  for  many 
generations  and  get  their  hands  into  the 
city  halls  of  the  country  through  this 
device  of  helping  them  with  the  water 
supply. 

Section  9  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Norman,  Okla,.,  project,  but  under  it  the 
Interior  Committee  goes  700  miles  away, 
all  the  way  to  the  Continental  Divide, 
over  the  Divide,  gets  into  a  reduction  of 
interest  rates  on  the  Colorado  River 
project,  and  upsets  a  policy  we  adopted 
some  fe!^  years  ago  by  a  very  tight  vote. 

There  are  many  pages  of  the  Con- 
GRKssioNAL  RECORD  filled  up  With  acco- 
lades  for  the  Colorado  from  the  pro- 
reclamationists,  and  they  told  us  what  a 
fine  project  it  was.  what  an  economical 
project  it  was.  how  the  country  was 
going  to  be  benefited  by  all  this,  and 
everything  was  just  going  to  be  wonder- 
ful. Now,  2  or  3  years  later,  they  come 
in  and  tell  us  their  projects  are  going  to 
cost  them  too  much  out  there  and  want 
us  to  subsidize  one-thirty-seventh  of 
their  interest.  Involved  are  4  major 
dams  and  11  participating  projects.  In 
addition  there  were  25  more  participat- 
ing projects  listed  in  the  act  for  future 
authorization,  and  perhaps  there  are 
1,000  contingent  projects  down  in  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  that  they  have 
not  brought  out  yet.  but  they  will  be  in 
here  with  them  asking  authorization. 
They  once  told  us  those  11  participating 
projects  would  pay  back  more  than  the 
Government  put  into  them.  The  cost- 
benefit  ratio  en  which  they  calculated 
the  interest  was  over  1  to  1.  But  it  turns 
out  now  that  they  are  telling  u.s.  in  ef- 
fect, that  the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  below 
even. 

Now,  in  fact,  with  current  higher  in- 
terest rate,  the  cost  benefit  ratios  are 
a-.vay  down.  Instead  of  coming  in  here 
and  saying:  Let  us  not  build  the  project 
until  it  costs  less,  they  say  let  us  change 
the  bookkeeping  so  that  the  people  out 
in  the  four  Western  States  that  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  Colorado  River  project 


will  only  pay  2%  percent  interest,  and 
let    he  Government  put  up  the  rest  of 
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interest.  That  will  make  the  proj- 
feasible.  How  much  is  the  rest  of 
interest,  the  amount  of  subsidy 
want?  One  and  three-eighths  per- 
That  is  the  subsidy  that  this  sec- 
9  which  is  tacked  on  to  this  bill 
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provides.  It  has  no  business  being  in 
it.  [t  is  an  entirely  unrelated  and  sep- 
arate matter  that  has  come  in.  You 
will  clip  off  this  amount  of  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers money  in  a  short  portion  of  the 
afternoon,  then  go  home  and  for  the 
rest  of  your  career  try  to  explain  it  to 
you"  taxpayer  constituents.  This  kind 
of  u  situation  is  something  that  as  a 
meiiber  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  I  am  ashamed  has 
hap  pened. 

"Xou  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
mal  e  a  decision  on  the  basis  of  prac- 
tica  ly  no  record  at  all.  The  House  bill 
whi;h  did  not  contain  this  section 
should  have  been  brought  in  here  for 
con lideration  so  that  the  Norman  proj- 
ect could  have  been  considered  on  its 
merits,  and  not  in  cormection  with 
something  700  miles  away  and  10  to  100 
tim;s  more  costly.  This  interest  rate 
feai  ure  was  tacked  on  as  a  rider  over 
on  ;he  floor  of  the  other  body.  It  has 
no  )earing  on  the  Norman  project.  It 
sho  lid  not  be  in  the  bill  in  light  of  the 
cos  figures,  which  nobody  has  chal- 
leni  ed  me  on  yet.  May  I  say  further 
tha ;  the  separate  views  I  wrote  contain 
thii  statement: 

Ii  a  communication  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  dated  April  8,  1960,  the  Bud- 
get Bureau  characterized  section  9  of  S 
189;  .OS  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  "senoiis 
backward  step'  and  urged  It  not  be  eii- 
act(d  by  the  House. 

Those  are  my  sentiments  exactly. 

I  these  upper  Colorado  people  feel 
tha ;  they  have  been  dealt  with  unjustly 
by  financial  circumstances  or  changes 
in  interest  rates,  why  do  they  not  bring 
in  I  bill  by  itself  for  separate  consid- 
era  ion  on  that  subject  and  not  tack 
it  en  to  the  project  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Jarm.'^nI  and  mix 
it  u  )with  that? 

Tlhere  is  no  reason  why  the  commillce 
d  not  have  held  hearing.s  and  KOtten 
facts,  figures,  and  information  on  which 
to  pa.ss  a  reasonable  judgment.  Ihere 
0  rea.son  why  you  should  not  insist, 
matter  of  fact,  that  this  foolish- 
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nes:;  go  out  of  the  bill  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affair.-  pro- 
ceed and  present  to  you  an  issue  in  an 
orderly  manner  on  which  you  can  make 
a  vc  tional  decision. 

I  want  to  make  it  dennite  about  what 
is  2)ine:  to  happen  here.  The  committer 
is  going  to  attempt  to  change  the  lan- 
cuapre  of  .section  9.  It  has  a  committee 
am(  ndment.  I  may  make  a  point  (>f  or- 
der a.::rainst  it,  but  the  point  of  ordei- 
will  be  overruled.  It  the  committer 
amendment  fails,  that  leaves  the  Senate 
lanKuane  in.  You  all  know  about  tiie 
oth  ?r  body,  the  so-called  "upper"  body. 
Th(  Senate  language  is  a  little  bit  woroo, 
it  vUl  cost  the  people  even  more  than 
the  House  language  docs.  But  if  you  de- 
fea  the  committee  amendment  that 
leaves  .section  9  in.     If  that  happon.s    I 


shall  offer  a  motion  to  strike  Senate  sec- 
tion 9  from  the  bill.  Assimiing  that 
passes  we  will  then  have  a  Norman  proj  - 
ect  clean  and  pure  and  simple  upon 
which  you  can  make  your  decision. 

If  that  does  not  go  out  in  the  com- 
mittee here,  my  only  recourse  then,  since 
it  will  have  been  voted  on  in  the  nature 
of  an  amendment,  is  seek  to  defeat  the 
committee  amendment  on  a  separate 
vote,  and  if  that  succeeds,  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  deleting  section  9. 

I  hope,  however,  that  reason  will  pre- 
vail, that  this  bill  will  be  cleaned  up  as 
it  should  be,  and  this  extraneous  issue 
removed  therefrom. 

As  I  yield  the  fioor.  I  simply  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nobody  has 
risen  to  dispute  my  $200  million  to  $2 
billion  cost  figure  for  section  9. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  think  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  under- 
stand why  no  one  could  accept  the  chal- 
lenge that  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  HosMER  1  made  to  us.  There  Is 
no  way  of  figuring  just  what  this  amount 
will  be.  because  what  is  really  involved 
here  is  the  use  of  the  term  'yield'  rather 
than  the  use  of  the  term  "rate."  That  is 
the  only  answer  that  we  can  give,  be- 
cause no  one  can  give  the  exact  answer. 
If  we  hit  another  low  interest  rate  period 
then,  of  coiu-se,  this  formula  will  not 
make  any  material  difference. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Dixon  I . 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  stat- 
istics quoted  by  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfornia  I  Mr.  Hosmer  I  remind  me  of 
the  lady  who  did  not  like  to  wash  dishes 
She  figured  that  she  would  have  to  wash 
dishes  3  times  a  day  and  that  would  be 
over  90  times  a  month,  and  that  would 
be  1,080  times  a  year,  and  how  many 
times  she  would  have  to  wash  dishes  if 
she  lived  to  be  80  years  of  age,  and  she 
committed  suicide.  That  is  ju.st  about  as 
logical  as  the  cost  estimates  that  have 
been  brought  out  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  would  like  to  state,  first,  that  I  have 
quite  definite  information  from  the  Sen- 
ate side  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958,  which  bases  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  average  for  15  years, 
and  that  is  a  fair  figure.  It  is  within 
the  nature  of  our  country  to  be  just.  So. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  in  on  the 
Water  Supply  Act  that  .set  this  rate. 

One  of  the  ureat  goals  which  animates 
the  actions  of  the  U.S.  Congress  is  to  pive 
equal  justice.  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
House  to  pa.ss  S.  1892  which  m  addition 
to  aulhorizinn  the  Norman  reclamation 
project  in  Oklahoma,  will  give  equal 
ju.stice  to  the  future  participating  unit.s 
of  the  Colorado  .'Storage  project  by  giving 
tiiem  the  same  interest  rate  with  other 
reclamation  projects. 

nie  interest  rate  m  the  Colorado  stor- 
age project  authorization  bill  which  wa.s 
enacted  April  11.  19.36.  was  ba.sed  upon  a 
foimula  unique  among  major  congres- 
sionally  authorized  reclamation  projects. 
The  interest  rate  was  based  upon  the  cost 
of  long-teim  borrcwins  to  the  Treasury 
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during  the  month  of  June  following  the 
beginning  of  construction  of  any  of  the 
dams  or  units  within  the  overall  project. 
Since  then  Congress  has  clearly  ex- 
pies.sed  its  will  as  to  how  interest  rates 
should  be  determined  on  reclamation 
projects  This  was  done  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  The  rate  as  de- 
termined by  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958  is  based  upon  the  average  of  all 
long-term  Government  borrowings — 
with  maturities  of  at  least  15  years — 
which  are  outstanding. 

In  equity  the  Norman  bill,  which  would 
change  the  interest  rate  on  any  future 
Colorado  storage  participating  projects 
to  that  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958 
formula,  should  be  pa.ssed  for  the  follow- 
in  <r  reasons. 

First.  An  average  interest  rate  repre- 
sents the  true  cost  of  interest  to  the 
Government  over  an  extended  period  of 
time. 

Second,  To  saddle  a  project  for  which 
money  will  be  borrowed  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  w^th  the  interest  rate 
at  the  time  of  its  commencement  leaves 
the  project  too  much  up  to  chance.  It 
burdens  the  project  too  heavily  if  it  hap- 
pens to  be  started  in  high  interest  period 
and  it  lets  the  project  off  too  easily  if  it 
should  happen  to  be  started  in  a  low- 
interest  period. 

Third.  Approximately  40  percent  of 
the  total  appropriations  for  reclamation 
are  financed  from  the  reclamation  fund. 
This  money  is  not  borrowed  at  all  and 
costs  the  Government  no  interest. 
Therefore,  it  is  exorbitant  to  charge  a 
high  interest  based  on  a  temporary  cost 
of  new  Goverrmient  borrowing  when  al- 
most 40  percent  of  reclamation  money  is 
not  borrowed  but  comes  from  the  revenue 
of  the  reclamation  fund. 

Fourth.  The  height  of  ir justice  is  to 
take  the  Colorado  storase  project  and 
penalize  it,  making  it  pay  through  the 
neck  when  other  major  projects  continue 
to  be  treated  differently. 

In  addition  to  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958  the  Congress  has  taken  action  on 
other  reclamation  projects  since  the 
Colorado  storage  project  there  has  based 
their  interest  on  an  average  rate. 

I A  •  The  Norman  project  which  we  are 
today  considering  pa.ssed  the  Senate  Sep- 
tember 11,  1959,  with  an  average  inter- 
est rate.  The  House  Interior  Committee 
changed  the  wording  slightly  to  pass  it 
precisely  upon  the  water  supply  formula. 
<  B  >  The  Cheney  project  in  Kansas  was 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  April  12,  1960,  with 
an  interest  rate  based  on  average. 

iCi  Other  projects  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  and  Senate  Inte- 
rior Committees  are  also  based  on  an  av- 
erage interest  rate. 

<Dt  The  San  Angelo  project  which  was 
enacted  August  16,  1957.  employed  an  av- 
erage interest  formula. 

(E)  The  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
bill  of  1958  and  the  current  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  which  passed  the 
House  July  16  last  year  and  has  just  re- 
cently been  reported  out  to  the  Senate 
where  it  will  be  taken  up  shortly  are  all 
based  upon  the  water  supply  average  in- 
terest rate  formula. 

In  summary  and  conclusion  the  change 
in  the  Colorado  storage  project  interest 


formula  to  the  average  interest  formula 
of  the  Water  Supply  Act  is  not  retroac- 
tive. It  does  not  affect  the  major  tmits 
which  have  already  been  initiated,  in- 
cluding the  giant  Glen  Canyon  Dam  in 
northern  Arizona,  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam  in  northern  Utah  and  the  transmis- 
sion lines,  but  it  would  place  any  par- 
ticipating units  constructed  in  the  future 
on  the  same  Basis  Congress  has  provided 
for  other  reclamation  projects 

I  hope  every  House  Member  will  vote 
for  the  enactment  of  this  change, 

Mr,  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr,  Steed  1. 

Mr,  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  12  years  I  have  been  here  on  nu- 
merous occasions  helping  my  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  had  projects 
of  a  similar  nature  to  the  one  we  have 
here  today  which  they  thought  were 
meritorious  and  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
areas  they  represent.  Today  we  have  a 
project,  the  first  one  in  these  12  years, 
that  I  may  say  will  make  important  con- 
tributions to  the  growth  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  district  I  represent.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Oklahoma  m 
commending  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa IMr,  Jarman)  for  the  wonderful 
job  he  has  done  in  bringing  this  project 
before  the  House.  I  agree  with  every 
word  he  said  about  the  benefits  that  the 
water  supply  will  have  for  the  central 
part  of  Oklahoma,  I  merely  asked  for 
this  time  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  one  other  factor  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant in  connection  with  this  project. 
I  represent  the  area  that  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  project  and  almost  every  acre  of 
the  land  that  will  be  reclaimed  in  the 
flood  control  facility  of  this  project  is 
situated  in  my  congressional  district.  I 
have  lived  in  this  area  all  my  Ufe  and  I 
know  it  very  well.  I  can  assure  the 
Members  that  the  flood  control  beneflts 
will  be  at  least  as  much  if  not  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  claimed  for  in  this 
project.  I  think  that  the  flood  control 
benefit  claims  in  this  project  are  really 
badly  understated. 

I  hope  today  that  those  of  us  who  have 
helped  so  many  Members  in  these  same 
type  situations,  including  those  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  find  that  they  will  be  able  to 
give  us  some  help  here  in  passing  this 
proj^t  which  to  us  is  of  the  greatest 
and  most  vital  imr>ortance. 

Mr,  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEED.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  the  Foiu-th  District  for  the  splen- 
did work  he  has  done  in  support  of  this 
project.  I  think  his  statement  outlining 
the  flood  control  benefits  which  would 
accrue  to  his  district,  made  before  the 
Committee  on  Interior,  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est that  has  been  made  before  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly  it  was  highly  persua- 
sive with  all  the  Members  who  heard  it 
on  that  day,  and  the  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  District  has  played  a  major 
part  in  advancing  this  bill. 
Mr.  STEED.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr,  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation and  particularly  of  section  9,  It 
was  brought  out  in  the  discussion  on 
the  rule  that  this  is  not  something  that 
will  oi>erate  to  give  a  preference  to  these 
projects  within  the  upper  Colorado 
River  area.  As  I  p>ointed  out  at  that 
time,  the  effect  of  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide the  same  method  of  computing  the 
interest  rate  on  future  projects  in  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  that  is 
provided  for  computing  the  interest  rate 
on  all  other  Federal  water  resources 
projects  in  all  other  States  and  areas  as 
provided  in  the  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1958. 

At  the  time  the  rule  was  under  dis- 
cussion it  was  suggested  that  the  effect 
of  section  9  of  this  act  would  be  to 
change  the  situation  as  it  pertained  to 
the  projects  already  under  construction. 
That  is  not  the  fact.  I  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  page  8  of  the  bill  where 
it  states  that  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project  Act  is  amended  "effective  June 
1.  1960."  This  would  simply  mean  that 
it  would  be  applicable  to  projects  com- 
menced in  1960  or  thereafter. 

What  is  the  provision  in  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958?  It  simply  provides 
that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  based 
upon  the  average  interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption 
for  15  years  from  the  date  of  issue. 

I  call  yovu-  attention  to  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  same  language  contained  in 
section  9  of  the  pending  bill.  There  is 
no  good  reason  that  can  be  advanced, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  that  has 
been  advanced,  for  saying  that  one  par- 
ticular group  of  projects  in  one  particu- 
lar area  of  the  county  or  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  pointed  out,  in 
fact  only  three  projects,  will  be  treated 
differently  than  every  other  project  in 
the  United  States.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  same  and  equal  treatment  and  that 
is  all  that  this  legislation  provides. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's argviment  is  that  we  should  com- 
poimd  the  error  as  well  as  the  interest. 
Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
gentleman  is  vei-y  adroit  in  making 
statements.  The  fact  is  that  California 
enjoys  the  same  provisions  that  are  be- 
ing asked  for  in  this  bill  on  those  proj- 
ects that  are  constmcted  there,  or  even 
better.  I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
ask  for  one  set  of  rules  to  apply  only  to 
another  small  area  of  the  country.  That 
is  all  we  are  asking — equal  treatment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  Water  Supply  Act  is 
an  act  that  has  to  do  with  municipal 
water  supply  in  the  main,  while  the 
Colorado  River  project  is  something  else, 
which  has  to  do  with  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  In  an- 
swer, I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  act 
which  the  gentleman  mentioned,  which 
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provides  in  secUon  301  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  participate  and  co- 
operate with  the  States  and  local  inter- 
ests in  development  of  siich  water 
supplies  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  operation  of  Fed- 
eral navigaticm,  flood  control,  irrigation, 
and  multipurpose  projects. 

Such  water  supplies  refer  to  water 
for  municipal,  industrial,  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
in  1956  when  the  upper  Colorado  River 
program  was  authorized  the  use  of  the 
word  "yield"  and  the  word  "rate"  was 
synonymous.  As  far  as  the  effect  was 
concerned  it  was  the  same  thing.  But 
since  that  time  a  different  interpreta- 
tion and  result  has  been  placed  on  the 
word  "yield."     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That 
is  correct.  In  1956  when  we  took  this 
action  it  was  plowing  a  new  area,  so  to 
speak.  Since  that  time  Congress  has 
adopted  a  new  general  policy  as  set 
forth  in  the  1958  Water  Supply  Act. 
But  I  would  point  out  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  reporting  on  this  Norman  proj  - 
ect  recommended  that  the  project 
should  be  amended  to  provide  for  the 
computation  of  interest  rates  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Water  Supply  Act  of  1958.  If  it  is  good 
for  one  project  it  is  good  for  others. 
These  projects  in  the  upper  Colorado 
River  area  should  not  be  discriminated 
against  and  pentilized.  They  are  en- 
titled to  fair  and  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  ChzwowethI. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ASPINALL],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  on  the  splen- 
did statements  they  have  made.  I  tim 
sure  I  cannot  add  anything  to  what  they 
have  said.  They  have  made  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation  very  clear. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Norman  proj- 
ect in  rOklahoma,  as  authorized  in  this 
bill.  I  also  strongly  support  section  9  of 
this  bill,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  I  hope  the  House  will  approve  this 
legislation  and  pass  the  bill  as  it  has 
been  reported  by  the  committee,  with 
section  9  retained  in  the  bill.         , 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman  has  an  interest  in  the 
Frying  Pan -Arkansas  project  in  his 
district^ 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Yes.  I  have  been 
sponsoiing  that  project  since  its  in- 
ception. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  how  much  that  project 
is  estimated  to  cost? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  the  interest? 
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HOSMER.     No;   on  the  overall 


CHENOWETH.  Wehave  the  same 
rate  in  the  Prying  Pan-Arkansas 
on  which  hearings  are  going  to 
next  week,  as  adopted  for  this 
and  as  contained  in  section  9  of 

>ill. 
HOSMER.     That   is  the  point  I 
like  to  establish.    The  gentleman 
like  to  have  this  established  as  a 
precedent  for  his  project. 

CHENOWETH.     Would  the  gen- 
tlem^  agree  to  support  the  Frying  Pan- 
project  if  we  changed  the  in- 
rate? 

HOSMER.     I  doubt   if   I   would 

.  the  Prying  Pan- Arkansas  proj- 

any  basis  except  if  you  took  the 

out  and  kept  all  the  water  on  the 

side  I  would  support  it. 

CHENOWETH.     I  deeply  appre- 

the  gentleman's  solicitude  for  the 

Pan  project  and  hope  he   will 

the  same  when  it  is  considered 

House. 

Chairman,  I  want  to  again  refer 
s^tion  9,  which  provides  for  a  new 
-rate  formula  for  projects  in  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  on  which 
contraction  has  not  yet  started.  I  feel 
a  uniform  interest  rate  should  be 
^  to  all  projects  and  that  there  is 
justification  for  including  section 
this  bill. 
"\Mhen  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Act 
passed  there  was  considerable  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  interest  rate  to  be 
Since  the  passage  of  that  act 
interest  rate  was  adopted  in  the 
Wa4er  Supply  Act  of  1958.  This  new 
has  been  used  in  other  projects,  and 
entirely  reasonable  to  now  adopt 
rate  for  those  projects  in  the  Upper 
Coldrado  River  project  which  await  con- 
stm  ction. 
Tjiis  new  interest  rate  is  computed  on 
basis  of  the  average  interest  rate 
by  the  Treasury  upon  its  out- 
marketable  bonds,  w^hich  are 
due  nor  callable  for  15  years 
date  of  issue.  This  formula  has 
with  general  approval  and  I  hope 
be  adopted  for  all  projects  author- 
by  Congress  in  the  future. 

Chairman,  I  again  urge  that  sec- 
9  be  kept  in  this  bill.    I  hope  you 
vote  for  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
it  tee. 

ASPINALL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
leman  from  Utah  [Mr.  King]. 

KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
to  express  my  earnest  support  of  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Affairs  urging  the  passage  of  S. 
and  particularly  section  9  thereof, 
other  body  has  followed  the 
of  both  justice  and  reason  in  ap- 
to  the  power  and  municipal  water 
in  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
project,  the  interest  formula 
has  been  uniformly  applied  to  all 
lar  projects  by  the  Water  Supply 
of  1958. 
that  act,  passed  as  title  3  of  the 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act, 
Congress  clearly  spelled  out  the 
forifaula  which  it  meant  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  interest  rates  on  allo- 
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cations  of  this  kind.  This  formula, 
which  uses  as  the  rate  of  interest  on  any 
given  allocation,  the  average  yield  on 
bonds  for  the  15  years  prior  to  year  in 
which  the  allocation  is  made,  is  both 
fair  and  reasonable. 

This  same  formula  was  applied  earlier, 
and  continues  to  be  apphed.  to  the  small- 
reservoir  and  other  municipal  water  al- 
locations administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  watershed  and 
flood  control  program.  The  15-year 
average  as  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
interest-bearing  allocations  was  applied 
to  these  projects  by  the  Watershed  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1956. 

This  formula  now  applies,  as  the  com- 
mittee has  shown,  to  all  interest-bearing 
allocations  for  power  and  municipal  wa- 
ter supply  projects  across  the  land,  ex- 
cept the  power  and  municipal  water 
features  of  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

S.  1892  rightly  serves,  in  part,  to  sub- 
stitute this  fair  and  reasonable  formula 
on  the  upper  Colorado  allocations  for 
the  practice  of  using  the  current  yield 
as  the  interest  rate  on  these  allocations. 
The  Congress  discriminates  against 
the  upper  Colorado  program  when  it 
saddles  its  power  and  municipal  water 
features  with  the  long-term  obligation 
of  repaying  the  allocations  at  an  inter- 
est rate  fixed  entirely  by  the  cost  of 
money  to  the  Government  which  is  cur- 
rent at  the  time  the  allocations  are 
made.  Such  a  rate  cannot  fairly  reflect 
the  cost  of  money  over  the  long  haul. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  cost  of 
money  fluctuates  many  times  over  a 
period  of  40  years.  The  formula  of 
applying  the  15-year  average  tends  to 
achieve  a  medium  between  the  peaks  and 
valleys  in  money  costs,  and  more  nearly 
reflects  the  true  cost  over  the  long-term 
obligation.  This  is  the  very  reason  this 
formula  applies  to  every  other  project 
of  this  kind. 

Its  application  to  the  interest-bearing 
allocations  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  project  could  easily  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  complete  achieve- 
ment or  only  the  partial  achievement  of 
many  important  features  of  the  project. 
The  Congres.s  enacted  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  4  years  ago 
with  the  full  expectation  that  it  would 
become  a  success  in  every  authorized 
aspect:  at  that  time,  the  current  cost  of 
money  in  no  way  diminished  that  expec- 
tation. It  should  not  be  permitted  to 
diminish  that  expectation  today:  and  it 
will  not  be.  if  the  House  this  day  will 
adopts.  1892. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
prentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  my  feelings 
of  appreciation  to  the  committee,  and 
especially  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Aspi.vALL  1 .  When  I  read  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster  inscribed  in  this 
hall: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Instltu- 
tlon."5,  promote   all   Its   great   Interests,   and 
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see  whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  genera- 
tion may  not  perform  something  worthy  to 
tac  remembered. 

I  cannot  think  of  anyone  in  my  ex- 
perience here  in  the  Congress  who  has 
done  more  to  develop  the  resources  of 
our  land  and  call  forth  its  powers  than 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  I  Mr. 
ASPINALL  1 .  P\irthermore,  I  am  sure  my 
colleague  will  join  me  in  expressing  ap- 
preciation to  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  I  who  was  .so  rough 
on  us  in  getting  the  Colorado  bill  pas.sed. 
For  our  colleague,  Mr.  Saylor.  to  come 
around  and  to  say  that  he  wants  to 
strengthen  it  and  see  that  it  will  be  the 
fine  project  that  it  should  be.  I  think 
IS  an  act  of  real  statesmanship  and  I 
cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  with- 
out expressing  my  appreciation  to  you, 
Mr.  Saylor,  and  thanking  you  for  the 
po.sition  you  have  taken. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  associ- 
ate myself  enthusiastically  with  his  re- 
marks both  in  reference  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Aspinall]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Saylor]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  state  that  in  the  event  I 
do  not  mention  the  Norman  project  too 
much,  it  is  not  by  design.  I  am  for  the 
project.  I  congratulate  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  for  in- 
troducing the  project  and  the  committee 
for  bringing  it  out.  It  is  a  project  that 
deserves  to  pass  the  House.  I  will  say 
very  little  about  it  because  I  hope  to 
address  myself  mainly  to  section  9  of 
the  act,  which,  as  the  committee  knows, 
refere  primarily  to  the  intere.st  rate  to 
be  figured  on  those  parts  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  storage  project,  which  will  be 
built  in  the  future. 

The  bill,  as  it  is  before  the  committee, 
would  provide  that  instead  of  penalizing 
a  project  or  helping  a  project  because  of 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  its  be- 
ginning, the  interest  rate  would  be  fig- 
ured over  a  long  period  of  time.  In 
other  words,  where  the  law  now  is  such 
that  if  a  project  is  started  at  the  right 
time,  it  pays  a  lower  interest  rate, 
whereas,  if  it  started  at  the  wrong  time, 
it  pays  a  high  interest  rate.  This  has 
always  seemed  a  little  bit  silly  to  me  be- 
cause, after  all,  a  project  is  a  project 
and  they  all  should  stand  on  the  same 
ground  economically.  The  people  who 
live  in  the  area  which  the  project  will 
aid  should  stand  on  equal  footing  as  far 
as  the  repayment  and  feasibility  fea- 
tures of  the  project  are  concerned. 
Section  9  would  provide  that.  Over  a 
long  period  of  time,  it  would  be  possible 
to  tell  what  interest  rate  would  apply  to 
a  project  and  its  component  parts.  To 
me.  this  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  It  makes 
sense  not  only  because  of  the  justice  in- 
volved, but  also  because  it  will  en- 
able the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  instru- 
mentalities of  Government  engaged  in 
the  water  business  to  look  ahead  to  tell 
the  feasibility  of  projects.  Feasibility 
can  be  affected  very  greatly  by  the  fact 
that  a  project  might  be  started  at  a 
time  when  the  interest  rate  is  high  or 


when  it  is  low.  I  might  also  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  matter  that 
will  cut  two  ways.  In  other  words,  we 
cannot  assume  the  interest  rate  of  Fed- 
eral obligations  will  continue  to  go  up. 
We  hope  that  some  day  it  will  go  down. 
Naturally,  as  this  average  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  years,  there  will  be 
some  projects  authorized  which  will  pay 
more  interest  than  the  Government  is 
paying  at  the  time  the  particular  proj- 
ect is  begun  because  of  the  working  of 
the  average  formula  which  is  set  forth 
:n  section  9.  To  me.  that  is  manifestly 
fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  help  but  make 
a  remark  concerning  my  good  friend 
from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Long  Beach,  my  esteemed  sparring  part- 
ner over  a  perioo  of  years  on  reclamation 
matters.  His  $200  million  or  $2  billion 
figure  estimated  as  the  cost  of  this  par- 
ticular section  reminds  me  somewhat  of 
the  slogan  which  was  coined  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  at  the  time  this 
project  was  up  for  authorization.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  and 
certainly  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
all  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  will  re- 
member the  slogan,  "Grow  Bananas  on 
Pikes  Peak."  Certainly  I  think  this 
charge  that  the  change  in  the  interest 
formula  would  result  in  a  $2  billion  in- 
crease in  cost  is  comparable  to  the 
validity  of  the  slogan  'growing  bananas 
on  Pikes  Peak." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Prom  the  contents  of 
his  excellent  exposition  today  I  would 
assume  that  he,  too,  will  be  in  with  some 
large  projects  with  low  interest  rates  for 
the  other  49  States  to  help  pay  for. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  cannot 
help  asking  how  much  interest  is  paid 
on  the  beach  erosion  projects.  I  remem- 
ber that  we  appropriated  several  million 
dollars  for  beach  erosion  in  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  figure,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  the 
question  you  asked  is  as  germane  to  the 
project  as  is  section  9  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RHODEIS  of  Arizona.  Of  course 
the  gentleman  knows  that  neither  inter- 
est nor  principal  is  paid  back  for  money 
spent  for  his  beach  erosion  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  acquainted  with  the 
Hoover  Dam  which  supplies  water  and 
electricity  to  the  territory  represented  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer].  I  am  sure  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  has  exam- 
ined the  amendment  to  the  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  he  will  find  that 
California  in  1935,  after  it  was  finished, 
when  they  were  obligated  to  pay  that  5 
percent  on  $220  million  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Dam,  came  in  and 


the  Congress  reduced  their  interest  rate 
from  5  to  a  little  less  than  2  percent.  We 
have  not  heard  anything  about  that 
today.  That  benefits  from  $6  to  $7 
million  every  year. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  right.  But  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  adopts  the  same 
test  of  germaneness  which  he  adopted 
in  his  colloquy  with  me,  he  would  say 
that  the  gentleman's  remarks  are  not 
germane.  I  feel  that  they  are.  I  feel  that 
the  millions  spent  for  beach  erosion  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  are  germane  to  the 
remarks  of  anybody  who  represents  that 
district  and  tries  to  cripple  a  project  in 
which  almost  100  percent  repayment  of 
the  Federal  investment  is  involved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  colloquy  almost 
leads  me  to  say  that  those  of  us  who 
come  from  nonreclamation  States  had 
better  begin  to  be  interested  in  these 
projects. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  he 
comes  from  a  State  which  is  involved  in 
flood  control  projects. 

Mr.  JONAS.    That  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Because 
flood  control  money  is  not  paid  back. 
This  money  is. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  do  not  have  any  flood 
control  projects  in  my  district  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Since  the  beach 
erosion  in  California  has  been  brought 
up,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
no  question  as  to  the  value  of  saving 
property  in  California. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  certainly 
would  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  am 
for  beach  erosion  control.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  any  of  the  beaches  in  Cali- 
fornia eroded.  I  merely  bring  this  up 
to  show  that,  after  all,  if  one  accepts 
largesse  he  should  ^ot  be  too  hard  on 
others.  The  gentleman  should  not  ex- 
pect to  get  all  the  benefits  and  give  none 
to  any  of  his  brethren. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Haley],  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so 
we  will  know  what  we  are  voting  on 
here,  I  want  to  say  this:  The  records 
of  the  committee  and  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  indicate  that  this  is 
nothing  but  pure  and  simply  a  city  res- 
ervoir project. 

The  gentleman  from  C^lahoma  had 
the  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  this  prop- 
osition.    The  testimony  of  the  people 
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from  that  section  of  the  country  indi- 
cates that  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  has  a 
sufficient  supply  of  wat«r  to  meet  Its 
needs  for  the  foreseeable  future.  I  asked 
the  question  in  committee  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  as  to  what  the  population  of 
this  city  of  Norman  was.  He  told  me 
there  were  approximately  40,000  people 
Ining  there.  I  asked  him  what  the 
bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  was.  As 
of  January  30  last  year  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness of  the  city  of  Norman,  Okla., 
was  $2,245,000. 

I  want  to  reiterate  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  should  never  have  been 
brought  into  this  project  at  all.  There 
is  no  indication  or  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  Tinker  Air  Force  Base 
will  ever  need  one  drop  of  this  water. 
The  chances  are  they  will  not  I  just 
think  the  record  ought  to  show  these 
facts.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man frxjm  Oklahoma  [Mr.  JakmanI. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  has  just  said  with  reference  to 
Tinker  Field.  I  think  it  should  be  added 
that  Tinker  Field  has  been  a  participant 
since  the  beginning  in  the  planning  and 
consideration  of  the  project.  In  the  last 
year  or  so  we  have  looked  upon  this  proj  - 
ect  as  a  source  of  supplemental  water 
supply  for  this  great  military  installa- 
tion, and  it  was  made  clear  in  the  hear- 
ings by  Mr.  Cooksey.  president  of  the 
Central  Oklahoma  Water  Users  Associa- 
tion that  this  was  the  case.  I  should 
like  to  read  his  words: 

The  cities  to  benefit  from  this  project  are 
wiUing  to  assiime  the  added  responsibility 
of  Increafled  obUgatlon  should  the  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base  not  request  Inclusion  as  a 
legal  participant. 

And  Mr.  Cooksey  added  that  the  con- 
servancy district  had  so  advised  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Should  it  not  also 
be  added  that  a  large  number  of  the  per- 
sonnel at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  live  in 
Del  City.  Midwest  City,  and  Norman,  and 
vitally  need  the  water  supply  in  the 
places  where  they  live  and  have  their 
homes?  In  addition  there  is  need  for 
supplemental  water  for  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a^-^embled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Nor- 
m;m  Federal  reclamation  project,  Oklahoma. 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  reclamation 
liws  (Act  of  June  17,  1902.  and  Acts  amend- 
atory thereof  or  supplemental  thereto),  ex- 
cept so  far  as  those  laws  are  inconsistent 
with  this  Act,  for  the  principal  purposes  of 
storing,  reflating,  and  furnishing  water  for 
municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  use.  and 


far  controlling  floodi,  and,  as  Incidents  to 
the  foregoing  for  the  additional  purposes 
of  -egiUatlng  the  flow  of  the  Little  River, 
prodding  for  the  conservation  and  devel- 
oprient  of  flsh  and  wildlife,  and  of  enhanc- 
ing recreational  opportunities.  The  Nor- 
mal project  shall  consist  of  the  following 
principal  work:  A  reservoir  on  Little  River 
r«ar  Norman,  Oklahoma,  pumping  plants, 
pipiillnes,  and  other  conduits  for  furnishing 
waler  fof  municipal,  domestic,  and  indus- 
tris  1  use. 

The  Secretary  may  enter  into  suitable  con- 
tra :ts  with  municipal  organizations,  or  other 
org  inizations  as  defined  In  section  2.  Rec- 
lanatlon  Project  Act  of  1939  (38  Stat. 
118  7),  to  undertake  with  non-Federal 
finiincing  the  construction  of  pumping 
plaits,  pipelines,  and  other  conduits,  or  of 
an]  of  such  works,  for  furnishing  water  for 
mu  nicipal,  domestic,  and  industrljU  use,  and 
to  idvance  to  such  organizations  during  the 
corstruction  period  funds  to  cover  an  ap- 
prnprlate  share  of  the  costs  thereof  attrlbui- 
abls  to  furnishing  water  to  Tinker  Air  Force 
Baie. 

Ebc.  2.  In  constructing,  operating,  and 
maintaining  the  Norman  project,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  allocate  proper  costs  thereof  in 
ac<ordance   with   the   fallowing   conditions: 

a)  Allocations  to  flood  control,  recreation, 
an  1  the  conservation  and  development  of 
fls:i  and  wildlife  and  water  supply  for  Tinker 
All    Force  Base  shall  be  nonreturnable. 

b)  Allocations  to  municipal  water  sup- 
ply ,  including  domestic,  manufacturing,  and 
Industrial  uses,  with  the  exception  of  that 
foi  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  shall  be  repayable 
to  the  United  States  by  the  water  users 
Uu  ough  contracts  with  municipal  corpora- 
tic  ns,  or  other  organizations  as  defined  by 
se<  tion  2,  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(5  1  Stat.  1187),  and  Utle  III  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1958  under  the  provisions  of 
th  I  Federal  reclamation  laws,  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate,  under  the  Water  Supply 
Ac;  of  1958.  Such  contracts  shall  be  prece- 
de it  to  the  commencement  of  construction 
of  any  project  unit  affecting  the  individual 
m  inlcipallties,  and  shall  provide  for  re- 
pa  ^-ment  of  construction  costs  allocated  to 
municipal  water  supply  In  not  to  exceed 
flf  :y  years  from  the  date  water  Is  first  de- 
llv?red  for  that  purp>ose,  and,  notwlthstand- 
ln|;  the  provisions  In  the  Water  Supply  Act 
of  1958  relating  to  the  rate  of  Interest,  pay- 
numts  of  said  construction  costs  shall  in- 
clude interest  on  unamortized  balances  of 
th  it  allocation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  aver- 
age! rate  (which  rate  shall  be  certified  by 
th»  Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  paid  by  the 
Ui.ited  States  on  its  marketable  long  term 
Be<  lorlties  outstanding  on  the  date  of  this 
Ac  t  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum:  Provided,  That  the  water 
us  ;rs'  organization  be  responsible  f i  ir  the 
diiiposal  and  sale  of  all  water  surplus  to  Its 
re(iulrements,  and  that  the  revenues  there- 
fr<pm  shall  be  u.^^^d  by  the  organizfitlon  fr>r 
th;  retirement  of  project  debt  payment,  pay- 
mi  ^nt  of  interest,  and  payment  of  operation 
and  maintenance  cost. 

[o  Upon  the  completion  of  the  payment 
of  the  water  users'  construction  cost  obllga- 
tic  n,  together  with  the  Interest  thereon,  the 
ws  ter  users  shall  have  a  permanent  right  to 
th  ;  use  of  the  portion  of  the  project  alloc;_ble 
to  municipal   water   supply   purposes. 

3ec.  3.  Contracts  may  be  entered  Into 
with  the  water  users'  organization  pursuant 
to  the  provlslon.s  of  this  .^ct  without  ret^ard 
to  the  last  sentence  of  Fut>,<'ection  (o  of  sec- 
tic  n  9  of  th"  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
19  39. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
triinsXer  to  the  project  wa^er  Ui,ers  the  c^ire, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
herein  authorized,  and,  if  such  tranifer  is 
m.vde.  to  deduct  from  the  obi' Ration  of  'he 
whier  users  the  reasonable  capitalized  e<iu:v- 


alent  of  that  portion  of  the  estimated  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  cost  of  the  under- 
taking which,  If  the  United  States  continues 
to  operate  the  project,  would  be  allocated 
to  flood  control  and  fish  and  wildlife  pur- 
poses. Prior  to  taking  over  the  care,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  said  works, 
the  water  users'  organization  shall  obligate 
itself  to  operate  them  In  accordance  with 
criteria  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  with  respect  to  flood  control  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  witi  respect  to  flsh 
and  wildlife;  Provided,  That  operation  and 
maintenance  and  replacement  cost  of 
furnishing  water  supply  to  Tinker  Air  Force 
Base,  as  contemplated  In  the  plan  of  de- 
velopment, shall  be  provided  by  an  appro- 
priate agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defen.'.e  and  the  water  users'  organization. 
Sec.  5.  Construction  of  the  Norman  proj- 
ect herein  authorized  may  be  undertaken  In 
such  units  or  stages  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  best  serves  the  project  require- 
ment.'; and  the  relative  needs  for  water  of  the 
.sover.il  municipal  users.  Repayment  con- 
trarts  negotiated  In  cormectlon  with  each 
unit  or  stage  of  construction  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  section  2 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  may.  upon  conclu- 
sion of  a  suitable  agreement  with  any  quali- 
fied agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof  for  assumption 
of  the  administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance thereof  st  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  construct  or  permit  the  construction  of 
public  park  and  recreational  facilities  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  adjacent 
to  the  reservoirs  of  the  Norman  project, 
when  such  use  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  inter- 
est, all  under  such  rules  and  regulations  a.s 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  No  recreational 
use  of  any  area  to  which  this  section  applies 
shall  be  permitted  which  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
protection  of  flsh  and  game  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
fare. The  Federal  costs  of  constructing  the 
facilities  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
limited  to  the  nonreimbursable  costs  of  the 
Norman  project  for  minimum  basic  recre- 
ational facilities  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Sec.  7  Expenditures  for  the  Norman  Res- 
ervoir may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  and  land  classiflcatlon  reqvilre- 
ments  of  the  Interior  Department  Appropri- 
ation Act.  1954  (43  US  C.  390a) . 

Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appn)priated  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec  9.  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section  6(f) 
of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  oonstruct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  and  participating  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  April  11,  1956 
(70  9*at  109)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
low.=  -  "Such  Interest  rate  shall  not  exceed 
the  average  rate  of  Interest,  computed  as  of 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preced- 
ing the  date  on  which  such  advance  is  made, 
borne  by  all  outstanding  Interest-bearing 
nxarketable  public  debt  obligations  of  the 
United  States  which  mature  15  or  more 
years  from  the  date  of  their  Issuance,  and 
by  adjUisting  such  a\'erage  rate  of  Interest 
to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centtim  " 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the 
n  adin^  ' .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mo'os  consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
t-o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  6, 
after  the  comma  strike  out  "and  title  III  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment;  Page  3,  strike  otit 
all  of  lines  14  through  21,  inclusive,  and  the 
word  "centum;"  on  line  22,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereto  of  the  words  "for  that  purpose:  '. 

The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed   to. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment;  Page  4,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "cost."  insert  the  following; 

"The  Interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  Interest  during  construction  and 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year  in 
which  construction  Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 
able by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding 
m.irketable  public  obligations,  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  date  of  issue." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  4,  line  15, 
strike  out  the  word  "purposes;"  and  in.sert 
■purposes,  subject,  if  the  project  is  then 
operated  by  the  United  States,  to  payment  of 
a  re.tsonable  annual  charge  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  sufficient  to  pay  all  operation 
and  m.^lntenance  charges  and  &  fair  share  of 
the  administrative  costs  applicable  to  the 
project." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  22. 
strike  out  all  of  section  8  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  8.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
authorized  by  this  Act  not  to  exceed  119,- 
042,000,  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any, 
as  may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as  indicat- 
ed by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable  to 
the  tj-pe  of  construction  Involved  herein: 
Provided.  That  such  b.oslc  amount  shall  not 
exreed  $12,920,000  in  the  event  the  aqtieduct 
system  Is  not  constructed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  sucli  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  said 
works." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7.  line 
n.  strike  out  all  of  section  9  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Src.  9.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and 
participating  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses', approved  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat. 
109)  is  amended  effective  June  1.  1P60,  to 
read  as  follows:  The  Interest  rate  applicable 
to  earh  unit  of  the  storage  project  and  each 
participating  project  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting Interest  during  construction  and 
Interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  shall  be 
detemilned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  flscal  year  in 
which  construction  Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis 
of  the  computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 


able by  the  Treasury  upon  Its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations,  which  are 
neither  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  Issue."  " 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  committee 
amendment  on  the  groimd  it  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  or  to  the'  Senate 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  point  of  order 
comes  too  late.  He  should  have  made 
his  point  of  order  at  the  time  the  reading 
of  the  bill  wa.<5  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Very  well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. It  would  have  been  overruled 
anyway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  we  are  back  to  the 
same  unrelated  subject  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Norman  project  and  which 
I  estimate  will  cost  the  taxpayers  between 
$200  million  and  $2  billion.  It  is  entirely 
unrelated  to  the  Norman  project.  It  has 
to  do  with  changing  of  the  interest  rates 
on  the  upper  Colorado  River  storage 
project. 

In  my  reading  of  the  amendment  it 
not  only  prospectively  changes  the  in- 
terest rates  but  goes  back  and  changes 
interest  rates  on  portions  of  the  various 
projects  already  started.  So  it  applies 
to  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  It  would  ap- 
plj-  prospectively  to  not  only  the  11  proj- 
ects now  authorized  to  participate  in 
the  upper  Colorado,  not  only  to  some 
25  additional  projects  specified  for  fu- 
ture authorization  in  the  upper  Colo- 
rado project  legislation,  but  also  all  of 
the  projects  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  other  people  have  in  mind 
to  ask  the  Congi?ss  to  authorize  when 
it  comes  time  to  do  so. 

The  reason  I  object  to  this  section  9 
is,  first,  on  that  basis,  the  tremendous 
cost  to  Federal  taxpayers,  and  second, 
on  the  basis  it  has  no  place  as  an  un- 
related subject  in  this  bill.  This  is  a 
big  matter.  It  involves  a  lot  of  money, 
it  involves  a  lot  of  taxes,  it  involves  a 
lot  of  debt  and  lots  of  interest,  it  in- 
volves 13^8 -percent  differential  which 
the  Federal  Government  would  sub- 
sidize for  the  next  century  on  these 
projects  out  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyo- 
ming, and  New  Mexico,  It  is  something, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  that  should  not 
be  sloughed  off  in  an  afternoon.  It  is 
the  matter  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  specifically  referred  to  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  as  ob- 
jectionable in  this  bill  now  before  the 
House  with  the  expression  of  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  eliminated  by  action 
either  in  the  committee  or  here  on  the 
floor  today. 

What  happens  if  this  change  in  the 
upper  Colorado  River  project  intere^ 
rate  is  not  acted  upon  today?  Nothing 
really  serious,  because  then,  and  only 
then  and  under  that  condition,  would 
this  House  ever  have  a  chance  to  come 
up  and  consider  the  subject  on  a  record 
after  testimony  before  the  committee, 
after  facts  and  figures  have  been  pre- 
pared  which   would  either  support  or 


MHitrovert  my  calculation  of  a  cost  of 
$200  milUon  to  $2  biUion  resulting  from 
section  9  in  a  bill  in  which  the  first 
eight  sections  call  for  an  expenditure  of 
something  around  $22  million. 

Now,  it  is  simply  an  imposition  upon 
the  membership  of  the  House  to  be 
called  upon  to  swallow  section  9,  $200 
milUon  to  $2  billion,  in  order  to  provide 
Norman.  Okla.,  with  some  municipal 
water.  To  my  mind  it  is  an  outrageous 
situation,  a  situation  that  this  House 
should,  by  striking  out  this  section. 
notify  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  present  these  projects  with- 
out trying  to  pull  scanething  else  along 
Now,  I  have  not,  mind  you,  accused 
the  committee  of  attempting  to  sneak  in 
this  change  in  the  upper  Colorado  River 
storage  basin  interest  rates.  They 
have  not  done  so.  They  have  brazenly 
and  boldly  dragged  it  out  in  front  of 
you,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  tell  them 
to  take  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
come  to  you  with  it  in  a  proper,  orderly, 
sound  manner  that  will  permit  you  to 
exercise  your  judgment. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment, i 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  ask  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
wish  to  speak  on  this  amendment  so 
that  I  can  make  a  unanimous  consent 
request  to  stop  debate  at  an  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chau-man,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  another  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
a  httle  while  ago  the  right  to  make  a 
point  of  order  slipp>ed  away  in  some,  not 
mysterious  way,  but  a  very  nice,  eflBcient 
way.  I  am  going  to  object  to  trying  to 
hurry  things  along. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  frMn  Michigan  that  the  request 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  came  to  me  in  an 
offer  of  cooperation  from  the  gentleman 
from  Long  Beach,  Calif.  There  was  no 
conniving  on  my  part.  When  the 
gentleman  came  over  and  asked  me,  I 
said  I  thought  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  in  order  to  clarify 
that,  I  came  over  and  brought  up  that 
subject  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
courtesy  to  you,  and  indicated  to  you 
that  I  did  not  want  to  force  the  com- 
mittee to  hsten  to  this  bill  section  by 
section.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  request 
but  a  matter  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Maybe  I  misstated 
it,  but  my  friend  has  always  been  in 
the  position  of  giving  his  chairman  warn- 
inj?  of  a  matter  that  was  coming  up,  and 
I  understood  it  was  a  matter  of  coopera- 
tion between  us. 

Mr.  HOSMER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
not  suggesting  lack  of  ethics;  I  admire 
the  gentleman  very  much.  But,  on  these 
points  of  Older  that  we  cannot  raise,  you 
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know  as  I  understood  the  request,  it  was 
that  the  biU  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment,  but  I  did  not  under- 
stand— it  is  my  own  fault — that  that 
waived  the  right  to  raise  a  point  of  order. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
understand  it,  either. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
sorry  no  more.  I  am  trying  to  rectify 
that  lack  of  knowledge  hereafter  and  see 
that  nothing  else  comes  along  that  way. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  point  out  here 
that  over  the  long  run  the  average  rate 
provision  will  return  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment these  interest -bearing  project 
costs  without  subsidy  and  from  the  prac- 
tical standpoint  is  preferable  because  it 
removes  the  peaks  and  the  valleys  inher- 
ent in  the  formula  that  changes  the  rate 
from  year  to  year  based  upon  yield  from 
public  debt  obligations  during  one  specific 
month  of  each  year. 

That  is  the  difficulty  we  face  in  the 
upper  Colorado  River  formula.  It  takes 
place  and  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  as  of 
one  particiilar  time.  And  as  my  friend 
from  Arizona  stated,  it  is  not  anywhere 
near  as  equitable,  and  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  Federal  Government  itself  as  one 
which  takes  into  consideration  longer 
range  of  years. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield .' 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Just  to  make  sure  that 
the  legislative  history  of  this  bill  will  be 
correct,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
chairman  or  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  have  this  provision  apply  to  any 
project  except  three  which  have  been 
specified  by  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado, the  chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  undoubtedly  has 
made  as  great  a  study  of  the  upper  Colo- 
rado River  program  in  his  opposition  to 
the  program  as  has  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  I  would  say  as  any  member  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  There  are 
no  other  projects  that  are  contemplated 
even  taking  into  consideration  the  proj- 
ects named  for  planning  in  the  Colorado 
project. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
surely  Congress  would  not  want  to  treat 
the  several  remaining  units  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project  different  from 
other  reclamation  projects  and  different 
from  the  water  resources  projects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Incidentally, 
language  identical  to  section  9  also  ap- 
pears in  section  2  of  this  bill  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  Norman  project  and 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  committee 
would  apply  one  standard  to  a  project 
in  Oklahoma  and  a  different  standard  to 
units  of  the  Colorado  storage  project. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  this  amend- 
ment would  change  the  interest  provi- 
sions applicable  to  the  $1  billion  Colo- 
rado River  storage  project.  This  is  not 
true.  The  amendment  would  apply  only 
to  the  relatively  minor  remaining  units 
that  have  not  been  started.  The  major 
interest-bearing  investments  are  in  the 


Gleh  Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge  units 
and  the  related  electric  transmission 
facilities.  These  units  are  under  way 
and  the  interest  rate  is  already  fixed. 
Th(  Curecanti  unit,  requiring  aii  in- 
ter(  st-bearing  investment  of  around  $75 
mil  ion,  is  the  one  major  imit  remaining. 

I  has  also  been  said  that  the  sponsors 
of  he  original  Colorado  River  Storage 
Act  accepted  the  interest  provision  of 
tha ,  act  as  a  condition  to  authorization 
anc  now,  with  the  project  authorized, 
are  reversing  their  original  position. 
Th:  s.  of  course,  is  not  true.  The  remain- 
ing units  of  the  storage  project  are 
peralizf.d  under  the  original  provision 
bee  r.se  the  interest  requirement  is  based 
uix:n  yield  rather  than  average  rate. 
At  he  time  of  enactment  of  the  Storage 
Pi-c  ject  Act.  yield  and  average  rate  were, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  same  and 
there  was  no  problem  and  no  considera- 
tion given  to  the  later  effect  of  adopting 
a  formula  based  on  yield. 

I  might  point  out.  at  this  point,  that 
ovei-  the  long  run,  the  average  rate  pro- 
vis  on  will  return  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
me  :it  these  interest-bearing  project  costs 
witiout  subsidy  and.  from  a  practical 
sta  idpoint.  i.s  preferable  because  it  re- 
mo /es  the  peaks  and  valleys  inherent  in 
a  lormula  theit  changes  the  rate  from 
year  to  year,  based  upon  yield  from  pub- 
lic debt  obligations  during  1  month  of 
each  year.  It  certainly  is  preferable 
fro  n  the  standpoint  of  treating  all  proj- 
ects alike. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  committee 
save  no  consideration  to  this  section  in 
th(  Norman  bill.  The  record  of  execu- 
tiv !  consideration  of  this  bill  will  show 
thJ  t  the  committee  gave  a  great  deal  of 
studied  consideration  to  this  matter,  in- 
cluding modification  of  the  language 
thi.i  came  over  from  the  other  body  to 
make  it  consistent  with  the  language  in 
th(  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

^'he  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mi  tee  has  studied  for  several  years  the 
matter  of  providing  equitable  interest 
payments  in  connection  with  water  re- 
soi  rces  development  programs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  first  specific  provi- 
sio  IS  relating  project  interest  payments 
to  jovernment  interest  costs  came  out  of 
th<  Interior  Committee.  OflBcials  of  the 
Deaartment  of  the  Interior  and  other 
ag<  ncies  have  been  questioned  from  time 
to  ime  in  this  connection.  Just  recently 
th«  committee  went  into  this  matter  with 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
ter or  in  connection  with  hearings  on  the 
Bu'ns  Creek  legislation.  The  committee 
hai;  taken  up  this  specific  matter  for- 
mally with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
inc  icated  by  an  exchange  of  correspond - 
em  e  between  Budget  Director  Stans  and 
mjiself  in  April.  Also,  as  chairman  and 
with  committee  staff,  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  informally  with  the  Deputy 
Dii  ector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
^The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recognizes  the 
un  airness  of  the  present  formula  in  the 
Co  orado  Storage  Project  Act  and  sug- 
ges  ted  modification  by  letter  to  the  com- 
mi  ;tee  dated  April  8.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Bulget  proposed  that  the  interest  rate  be 
bai  led  on  average  yield  for  3  years.  I  do 
no,  believe  this  would  be  equitable  be- 
cause the  E>eriod  is  too  short.  I  have 
asled  Budget  to  further  consider  this 


iiiaiter  and  report  to  the  committee. 
.Since  I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my 
Anril  11  request  of  Budget,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  is  against  this.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  its  original  report  on  the  Nor- 
man bill,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  rec- 
ommended the  Water  Supply  Act  interest 
formula  which  we  finally  .^ot  around  to 
adopiinir. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  Budgets 
irpon  to  thr  Senate  on  S.  1892: 

1  !ip  pruvlslons  of  section  2(b)  of  S.  1892 
'.viih  respect  to  the  computation  of  Interesi 
•.  ..r.-  slightly  fr'jm  the  provisions  of  the 
W.iu:-  Supply  Art  of  H>58.  We  believe  In- 
trrf-.t  rates  for  water  supply  rcpiiyments  lor 
•11  pr'ijec'.s  .should  be  determined  on  the 
b.i-i.'^  of  a  uniform  and  consistent  standard 
.^I crrlmi^ly.  we  recommend  that  the  bill  be 
..mended  to  n  nform  to  the  Interest  rate  pro- 
\l;lnns  of  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  item  that  has 
received  more  consideration  from  the 
committee.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  continue  its  study  of  this 
matter  and.  during  the  next  Congress,  go 
into  this  whole  matter  to  try  to  arrive 
at  some  uniform  policy  which  may  be 
applied  to  all  programs  and  followed  by 
allaacncie.s. 

I  hope  this  proposed  amendment  to 
strike  .section  9  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  it  be  understood 
that  nothing  that  may  be  here  said  is 
intended  as  criticism  of  the  committee 
which  considered  this  bill.  Those  of  us 
who  have  read  the  morning  publication, 
that  publication  which,  to  me  at  least, 
always  seems  to  have  the  interest  of 
everyone  except  the  loyal,  patriotic  citi- 
zens of  America  at  heart,  saw  certain 
items  in  that  paper.  We  will  have  criti- 
ci.sm  today  t>efore  the  day  is  over  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  because  of  what 
it  has  done  or  has  not  done.  But  we  will 
have  to  decide  sometime  whether  we  are 
goin'^  to  try  to  do  busine.ss  without  com- 
mittees. Repudiate  our  committee  by 
signing  the  pending  petition  and  another 
will  be  on  the  Clerk's  desk  the  next  day. 
the  floodgates  will  be  open,  and  the 
House  flooded  by  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know 
that  Congressmen  are  much  like  other 
people.  We  have  our  faults  and  our 
shortcomings.  We  should  have  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  elect  us — the  people 
back  home.  But — and  I  say  it  with 
apologies — if  we  do  not  mend  our  ways, 
some  reporters,  without  naming  any  par- 
ticular ones,  have  a  tendency  and  a  fac- 
ulty of  finding  the  soft  spots  among  us. 
Perhaps  Members  noticed  something  in 
the  morning  paper  and  in  the  issue  of 
Life  which  just  went  on  sale  about  that, 
and  the  dollars  that  have  been  spent  by 
some  Members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  rules  of  the 
House  should  govern  proceedings  In  the 
House.  I  know  this  point  has  been  raised 
before.  The  gentleman  from  California 
tried  to  raise  it  on  section  9.  And  the 
point  has  been  decided.  Over  in  the 
other  body  they  have  their  rules — and 
that  is  all  right.  But  what  has  their 
rules  to  do  with  what  we  do  In  the 
House?    Are  we  governed  by  our  rules  or 
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by  those  of  the  other  bodj'?  Everyone 
knows  that  there  is  no  germaneness 
whatsoever  between  section  9  and  the 
other  sections  of  this  bill.  I  will  not  sug- 
gest that  there  has  been  some  trading 
done.  But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
section  9  is  hooked  onto  this  bill  at  a 
coi-i  to  the  taxpayer  of  at  least  $200 
million. 

I  listened  with  amazement  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  when  he  said 
that  this  section  would  cost  the  people 
of  the  United  States  somewhere  between 
$l?00  million  and  $1  billion — or  was  it 
$2  billion? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Two  bilhon  dollais. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MichiL-an  No  one 
disputed  that  claim  except  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  he  only  by 
inference  when  he  said  tht-re  was  no 
definite  figure.  Well,  there  was  not.  that 
IS  true.  But  if  you  take  the  lowest  fig- 
ure, $200  million,  that  is  too  much  for 
me.  anyhow,  to  give  to  the  Colorado 
project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  figures  mentioned 
were  $200  million  and  $2  biliion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michii;an.  I  come 
from  the  sticks  and  a  dollar  is  a  dollar 
out  there.  Certainly  when  you  cam  it 
vour.self.    Thanks. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michij-'an.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  when  we  chal- 
lenged that  he  said  he  would  yield  to  no 
one  unle.ss  he  could  quote  a  different 
fipure  from  the  hearings.  When  we 
asked  him  to  yield  he  refused  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  said 
that  nobody  came  up  and  gave  us  a 
figure  as  to  what  it  would  cost.  Am  I 
wrong?  Did  anybody  say  any  different 
figure  as  to  what  the  Colorado  project 
cost  would  be? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
chairman  said  it  would  cost  $22  million. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Micliigan.  That  is 
still  too  much. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  we  ought  to 
clear  up  this  $22  million  figure  right  now. 
The  chairman  read  from  my  separate 
views  the  figure  $22  million,  which  I 
said  the  overall  Norman  project  would 
cost.  He  misread  it  as  a  statement  from 
me  as  to  what  this  section  9  would  cost. 
It  certainly  was  not  intended.  The  $22 
m.llion  applied  to  the  Norman  project, 
with  extra  costs  figured  in.  From  $200 
million  to  $2  billion  still  stands  uncon- 
trovcrted  by  anybody  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My 
point  is  that  we  should  have  orderly 
procedure.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
section  9  was  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  rules  in  the  other  body  have  nothing 
to  do  with  our  action  here.  We  are  in 
the  House  not  in  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate cannot  control  our  procedure. 
They  can  do  as  they  please  over  there. 
We  should  not  help  them  to  change  the 
rules  governing  the  procedure  we  have 
here.  I  have  every  respect  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  why  can  we 
not  have  orderly  procedure?  Why  bring 
in  two  bills  in  one?    That  Ls  what  I  can- 


not understand.  I  cannot  commend  but 
I  can  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  in  whose  district  the  project 
is  in  so  eloquently  and  persuasively  get- 
ting this  bill  through  the  committee  and 
the  House.  But  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
$200  million  to  the  rest  of  us,  did  some- 
one trade  something? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross.  On  page 
7,  line  8.  after  the  period,  strike  out  the  re- 
mainder of  line  8  and  all  of  lines  9  and  10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  he  seeks  to  amend  a  committee 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
agreed  to  and  now  carmot  be  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  regret  that  my  amendment  is  not  in 
order.  The  language  on  page  7  which 
I  sought  to  strike  out  states: 

There  are  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated ."^uch  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  said 
wiirks. 

If  you  vote  for  this  bill  you  are  also 
approving  an  unspecified  amount  of 
money.  I  know  of  no  reason  why,  after 
giving  Oklahoma  approximately  $13 
million,  we  should  then  undertake  to 
give  this  oil-rich  State  an  unspecified 
amount  of  money  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  project. 

The  gentleman  from  Utah  spoke  a 
little  while  ago  about  the  dishes  in  the 
.sink — the  unwashed  dishes  in  the  sink. 
I  hope  they  are  washed  by  this  time  so 
that  the  sink  is  available  because  there 
is  everything  in  this  bill  but  the  kitchen 
sink.  I  was  suiprised  to  hear  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utali,  which  claims  so 
many  self-reUant  people,  including  Ezra 
Benson,  the  great  protagonist  of  free 
enterprise,  self-reliance,  and  free  mar- 
kets for  the  fanners — I  am  surprised  to 
see  the  gentleman  from  Utah  IMr. 
Dixon  1.  today  calling  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  abrogate  the  contract  made  2 
or  3  years  ago  and  give  them  a  windfall 
by  way  of  lower  interest  rates,  as  con- 
tained in  section  9  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  if  he  can  shed  any  light 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  am  going 
to  address  myself  to  the  language  which 
the  gentleman  planned  to  strike  out. 
That  is  the  prevision  authorizing  the 
appropriation  for  funds  for  operation 
and  maintenance  of  said  works.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
that  the  language  makes  it  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  keep  a  close  tab  on  op- 
eration and  maintenance  funds.  There 
have  been  times  through  the  years  when 
the  money  is  taken  out  of  these  projects 
and  the  collection  of  revenues  from  the 
project  and  used  \\ithout  coming 
through  the  Congress.  This  language 
is  here  so  that  the  money  cannot  be 
spent  unless  it  is  appropriated  by  the 


Congress.  Frankly,  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  provision  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  also  authorizes  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose;  does  it 
not?  So  far  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned,  we  would  not  have  to  worry 
alxjut  the  money  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance if  we  did  not  provide  it;  would 
we? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  somebody  has  to  pay 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance.  It 
comes  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  project. 
If  you  permit  whoever  is  operating  and 
maintaining  the  project  to  simply  spend 
the  money  that  they  want  to  without 
coming  through  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House,  it  could  get 
into  a  very  bad  situation.  You  see  the 
moneys  that  are  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  take  the  place  of  moneys  that 
are  revenues  from  the  project  itself.  So 
it  is  really  a  protective  provision. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  required. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  for 
operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate we  cannot  be  too  concerned. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  If  you  did  not 
appropriate  the  moneys,  there  would  not 
be  any  money  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  project.  The  point  is  simply  this. 
So  you  would  go  back  to  the  proposition 
that  whoever  was  operating  and  main- 
taining the  project  would  use  the  rev- 
enue out  of  the  project  without  account- 
ing for  it  to  the  Congress.    That  is  the 

p>oint. 

Mr.  DIXON.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  referring  to  our  State  as 
standing  on  its  own  feet  and  asking  for 
so  little  money  for  welfare  and  for  all 
of  these  things.  I  am  proud  of  that 
record  of  our  State.  The  gentleman 
probably  misunderstood  my  motive. 
You  know  one  time  Abraham  Lincoln 
picked  up  a  beetle  that  was  on  its  back 
and  put  the  beetle  back  on  its  feet.  The 
Secretary  of  State  chided  him  for  tak- 
ins  the  time  to  do  that,  and  he  said. 
•Why  did  you  do  it?"  The  great  Lincoln 
said,  "I  wanted  to  give  that  beetle  the 
same  opportunity  as  all  other  beetles." 
That  is  mv  point.  I  want  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Mountain  States  the  same 
interest  rates  as  all  other  people  are 
getting  and  that  is  no  more  than  fair. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
does  not  think,  in  view  of  his  position 
here  this  afternoon  in  favor  of  section 
9  of  this  bill  which  may  provide  a  few 
States  with  a  windfall  of  $200  million  to 
$2  billion— I  hope  he  does  not  think  that 
I  think  the  people  of  Utah  are  half  as 
self-reliant  as  he  may  think  I  think  they 
are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill  in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Thornberry,  Chairman  of  the  Com» 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
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of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  biU  (S.  1892)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  the  Norman  project, 
Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  541,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  "'hole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  committee 
amendment  section  9. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  other  amendment? 
If  not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  7.  line  11. 
strike  all  of  lines  11  to  23  inclusive,  and 
mserr ; 

•'Sec.  9.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Colorado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
ticipating projects,  and  for  other  purposes', 
approved  April  11,  1956  (70  Stat.  109)  is 
amended  effective  June  1,  1960,  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  interest  rate  applicable  to 
each  unit  of  the  storage  project  and  each 
participating  project  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting interest  during  construction  and  in- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as 
of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
construction  is  initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the 
computed  average  Interest  rate  payable  by 
the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  market- 
able public  obligations,  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  issue.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  ,  there 
were  ayes  86,  noes  44. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  gi'ound  that  a  quorimi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
o:der  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
.■^tate  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  amendment  being  defeated 
would  be  to  restore  the  bill  with  section 
9  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no 
knowledge  of  what  passed  the  other 
body.  This  is  a  committee  amendment 
reported  in  the  bill  to  the  House. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

1  he  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
thf  .-.c'reeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roil. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
w.re — yeas  228.  nays  124,  not  voting  80, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  1131 

YEAS— 228 

Barr 
Barrett 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 


Berry 
BUtnlk 
BUtct 
Boggs 
Bollir  g 
Bowie  s 
Boykl n 
Brade  ma.s 
Breed  .ng 
Brock 
BrooHs 
Browi  1 
Budgii 
Burk< 
Burk< 
Byrn« 
Cann  ) 
Casey 
Cellei 
Chelf 
Chen 
Clark 
Coffii 
Coheb 
Colmfr 
Cum 
Daddi 
Diuii 
Dawsti 
Delar 
Dent 
Denti 
Ding! 
Dixoi 
Dool^y 
Dorn 
Dowcly 
Dowi 
Dtilsl: 
Edm 
Ellio 
E\er4tt 
Fall 
^arbi 
Fa.s(~e 
Fino 
Fls 
Flooc 
Folev 
Fouii 


A borne thy 

Ashley 

Addonizlo 

Aspinall 

Albert 

Avery 

Andrews 

Bailey 

Anfuso 

Baring 

.Tex 
,  Mo. 

.Ky. 

Ma.sti 
.  Pa 

n 


owe" 


ngha: 
rio 


III. 


S  '_■ 


ing 
1 
4ndsfn 
Ala 


It. 


?he  r 


Frazijr 


Harr  s 
Harr  so 
Hays 


Mil 
Arenas 
Auc 

Ayre 


irrr 


Beck? 

Belcie 

Betti 

Bola 
Bolti 
Bo.'ic 
Bow 
Brny 
Broo 
Bro^ 
BroM 
Brov 
Biirl 


Ciin 
CpcI 


.hu\e  1 


lino 


taui 

?r 
Pried  el 
Fultc  n 
GallJgh 
Gamiatz 
Gary 
Gavl 
Geor^ 
Gia 
Glenh 
Grant 
Gray 
Gree  3.  Ore. 
Griffl  th.s 
HageQ 
Halpmi 
Hard? 
Harg  s 
Hari^ou 


!:■ 


t 
lid(-: 


Abb 

Adai 

Alexd 

Algei 

Allet 

And4rstMi 

m. 

Is 

Incloss 


it  Ir 

reii 


Bald  vin 
N.H 


Ba 
Bass 
Bate  i 

Bauirhart 
?r 

?r 


•nfieiU 
n.  Ga 
n.  Ohio 
nil 
?son 
Byrnes.  W; 
eld 
rJrncfi.: 


Healey 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Herlong 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Johnson.  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis 

Jones,  Ala. 

K.xrsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeipr 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kilgore 

King.  Utiih 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Kowaiski 

Lane 

Lankford 

:  esinski 

Leverlnt; 

Libonnti 

Lindsay 

MfCorm.i'  K 

McDowell 

.McFrtU 

MrGinley 

.McGoveri. 

McMUhin 

MoSween 

M;.(hi\>w.ii  X 

Mack 

Madden . 

Mahou 

.Marshal: 

M  itthPNv 

May 

Merio'A 

M.  vei 

Mr.ii  r 
GPO(i;i   !' 

MilL- 

Mltchc. 

M  >fllpr 

M'->nag:.:. 

Moorheiid 

Morgan 

Morri.-,  N  Mp.< 

Moss 

Moulder 

Muiter 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Norrell 

O'Brien.  Ill 

OHara.  Ill 

O'Hara.  Mich 

NAYS— 124 

Chi'mberlam 

Chi|)erfiei:l 

rhurcli 

Cooley 

CKinier 

Curf.n 

Curti.'^.  .M  . 

Cuvti.-   Mo 

D'l^^iie 

1)  IMS.  Ga 

Der.  Ill  alii  n 

Dt  .  win-k; 

De'.me 

Du  \ T 

Elliott.  P.. 

F-nton 

F  ird 

Forrester 

FreUnghuv-en 

Uathiiii^s 

Ojodel! 

Griffin 

Gros- 

H  uev 

Hal  IPC  k 

Henderson 

H°s.s 

Hipstai.d 

Hueven 

Hf.fT-r.an.  Ill 


O'Neill 
Oliver 

Patman 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Prokop 

Puclnskl 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees.  Kans 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arl7 

Rhodes,  Pa 

RUey 

Rivers,  Al.Hsk.i 

Rivers.  S.C 

Roberts 

Rodliio 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rot;ers.  Fla, 

Rogers.  Ma.s!^ 

Ro^'ers,  Tex 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rosteiikowsk: 

ROVKSh 

Rutherford 

Saylor 

Seidell 

Shlplev 

Slkes 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Mi-.- 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Ttai<ue.  Tex 

Thomas 

Thompson.  .N  J 

Thompson,  Tev 

Thomstm.  Wvo 

Thorn  birrv 

Toll 

Tollefso:; 

Trimble 

UP.niaii 

Vanlk 

Van  Zaiiii' 

Walter 

Waniplt  r 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westlancl 

WhltetiP' 

W.er 

WilU.im.- 

WUlis 

Wmsttarl 

Wolf 

W.'ight 

Young 

Z:i  block; 

Zel'^nkn 


HofTii-.:tn.  Mii  h 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Jensen 

Joh.^nspii 

Jonas 

Kearns 

Kyi 

La fore 

Laird 

Landruni 

LHn';rn 

I.atla 

Lennoi: 

Mpscumb 

McCiiiloch 

M  -Iii'^rp 

MaiMiHid 

.M.irtlu 

Ml. son 

M'chel 

Miller,  N.Y. 

.Mim'Keii 

Mui-hall 

Mumina 

Murray 

Norblad 

OKonski 

Ostertag 

Pi!!:on 


Plrnle 

Schneebeil 

Tuck 

Poage 

Schwengel 

Utt 

Poff 

Short 

Van  Pell 

Preston 

Slier 

Walnwnght 

Qule 

Simpson 

Wallhauser 

Ray 

Smith,  Calif 

Wels 

Riehlmaii 

Smith,  Kans 

Wharton 

Roblson 

Smith,  Va. 

Whltten 

St  George 

Stratton 

Wldnall 

Schenck 

Taber 

Younger 

Scherer 

Teague,  Calil 

NOT   VOTING- 

-80 

Alford 

Fiyiil 

Nelbeu 

Anderhoii. 

Fngariy 

Nix 

Mont. 

Forand 

OBrlen,  N  T. 

Ashinore 

Gilbert 

0»mers 

Baker 

Granahan 

Passman 

Barden 

Green,  Pa 

Pelly 

Bennett.  Mich 

Gubser 

Pfost 

Bentley 

H.'bert 

Phllbin 

Bonner 

Jackson 

Pilcher 

Brewster 

Jones,  Ml) 

Powell 

Brooks.  1 ,1 

Judd 

Randall 

Bvirkley 

Kusem 

S'uitangeU) 

Biirdlck 

KUburn 

.Saund 

Cahill 

KUday 

Scott 

Carnah.i  n 

King.  Calif 

Shelley 

Coad 

Kltchln 

Sheppard 

Collier 

Knox 

Slsk 

Cook 

Loser 

Taylor 

Corbet  t 

McI>.>r.ougl. 

Teller 

Diivi.s,  Tenn 

Macdor.    Id 

Thompson.  I..1 

Dlggb 

NL'gnuion 

Udail 

DOUOlUH 

Meadf  r 

Vinson 

Dorn. N  \ 

M.-tca!f 

Wilson 

Doyle 

Miller,  Oil! 

Withrnu 

Durhai'. 

Montoya 

Yatps 

Evms 

Moore 

Felghai. 

Morris.  Oki.i 

r^r-'i-.n 

MoiTrison 

So  the  amendment  ua.s  agieed  to. 
The    Clerk   announced    the    followintr 

pairs: 
On  tliis  vote: 

-Mr.  Brewster  lor,  with  Mr   Judd  against 
Mr    King  of  California  for,  with  Mr   Moore 

against 

Mr  Montoya  fur,  with  Mr.  Cahill  against 
Mr   Burdick  ff>r.  with  Mr   Taylor  against. 
Mr.  Buckley  for.  with  Mr    KUburn  against 
Mr  Pnwell  for.  with  Mr    Collier  against. 
Mrs.     Gr.mahan     for,     with     Mr      Osmers 

ag.Tinst. 

Mr      C:'rnit!:an     l.ir.     with     Mr      Withrow 

agiiiist 

Mr    Hebert    iur,   wi:h   Mr    Jackson  againsi 
Mr,  Sl.sk  for.  with  Mr    Kii'>x  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Sheppard  with  Mr  Baker 

Mr,   Morrl.son  with   Mr,  EKirn  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Doyle  with  Mr.  Meader 

Mr  Pilcher  'v^'lth  Mr,  Corbet t 

Mr   Udall  with  Mr.  Wilson 

Mr  Yates  with  Mr   Pelly. 

Mr  Teller  with  Mr  Gubi-er 

Mr,  Coad  with  Mr    Bennett  u.'  MKh.q.iu 

Mr,  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Nclser. 

Mr   Cj  /k  With  Mr   Bentley, 

Mr    Clem  Miller   with  Mr.  McDonough 

Mr.  McMillan  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  'yea.' 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr  MICHEL,  and  Mr 
COOLEY  chaniied  their  vote  fiom  yea" 
to    nay." 

Ti;e  result  of  tlie  vote  was  announced 
a.*^  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  readint:  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


•r^  f^  r> -w  ^•^'^  T    A    -r 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  con- 
cerning the  bill  just  pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disaurce- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'H.R.  10777  >  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize certain  construction  at  military 
installations,  and  for  other  purijoses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R  9322  >  entitled  'An  act  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  suspension 
of  duties  on  certain  coarse  wool."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  aurees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
riisai'reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  PRE.^R.  Mr.  Carlson. 
and  Mr.  Bennett  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  tHR,  9881  •  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  existing  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  free  importation  of 
personal  and  household  effects  biouiiht 
into  the  United  States  under  Govern- 
ment orders."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  FR^^^R. 
Mr.  Carl.son.  and  Mr  Bennett  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Hou.se  to  the  bill  '  S.  690  >  entitled  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  increased  u.se  of 
agricultural  products  for  industrial  pur- 
po.ses,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Ki.iendfr.  Mr  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr  Holland,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr 
Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  anri 
Mr.  HicKENLOOPER  to  bc  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  tlie 
following  resolutions  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  will  be  con- 
sidered tomorrow: 

House  Resolution  466,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  expen.ses  of  the  in- 
vestigations and  studies  authori?ed   by 


House  Resolution  78  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress. 

House  Resolution  544.  to  provide  for 
four  additional  temporary  mail  clerks 
for  the  Post  Office  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

House  Resolution  480.  to  authorize  re- 
printing of  5,000  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  1251 — 86th  Congres.s — en- 
titled "Committee's  Annual  Report  for 
1959." 

House  Resolution  499,  to  authorize  re- 
print of  25,000  additional  copies  of  com- 
mittee hearmgs  entitled  "Review  of  the 
American  Educational  System." 

Hou.se  Resolution  524.  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  biography  of  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

Hou.se  Resolution  534,  to  authorize 
printing  as  a  Hou.se  document  the  pray- 
ers of  House  Chaplain  Braskamp  oftered 
during  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses,  and 
providing  for  an  additional  2,000  copies 
for  his  personal  distribution  to  the 
HoiLse  of  Representatives. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87.  to 
authorize  reprint  for  the  use  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  1.000  addi- 
tional copies  of  its  "Report  on  Employ- 
ment. Growth,  and  Price  Levels,"  86th 
Congress. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  89,  to 
authorize  reprint  for  the  use  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  1.000  additional 
copies  of  its  study  entitled  "Compari- 
sons of  the  United  States-Soviet  Econ- 
omies." 86th  Congress. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  691, 
authorizing  dispcsal  by  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  of  certain  surplus  pub- 
lications now  stored  in  the  Hou.se  Fold- 
incf  Room  and  the  Senate  Warehouse, 
respectively. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  A  NATIONAL 
LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  10 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  per- 
sist in  refusing  to  capitalize  on  the  nat- 
ural gambling  spirit  of  the  American 
people  and  while  we  stubbornly  continue 
to  i'jnore  the  tremendous  revenue  pro- 
ducing features  of  a  national  lottery, 
more  and  more  of  our  American  dollars 
leave  our  shores  every  day  in  support 
of  foreign  operated  lotteries  and  other 
gambling  activities. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  is  a  very  important 
day  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans across  the  United  States — impor- 
tant, because  the  results  of  the  99th  Irish 
sweepstakes  will  be  announced.  In  some 
cases  the  results  will  mean  the  happy 
fulfillment  of  a  dream.  Today  is  also 
important  to  Ireland  because  worldwide 
sale  of  tickets  for  today's  sweeps  brought 
in  the  neat  .sum  of  $14,729,554.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  at  least  $12  million  came 
from  the  pockets  of  cur  own  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  most  of 
our  American  taxpayers  to  understand 
the  do-jble  role  played  by  our  Govern- 
ment.    While  we  assume  a  sanctimonious 


attitude  about  gambling,  we  do  tax  all 
sweepstake  and  gambling  winnings,  we 
impose  taxes  on  admissions  to  racetracks, 
we  insist  that  all  gamblers  purchase  $50 
tax  stamps  and  pay  10-percent  tax  on 
gross  receipts.  Are  we  not  really  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  hypwDcrisy? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  be  realistic  and  sensible  in  han- 
dling our  gambling  problem.  We  can  no 
longer  keep  the  blinders  on  and  refuse 
to  recognize  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  urge  to  gamble  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
most  human  beings.  We  should  start  to 
control  and  regulate  this  universal 
human  trait  for  our  own  benefit — right 
here  and  now. 

A  national  lottery  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  only  satisfy  the 
people's  appetite  to  gamble  but  would 
pump  into  the  coffers  of  our  Government 
$10  billion  a  year  in  additional  income. 
Can  we  think  of  a  more  sensible,  profit- 
able and  satisfactory  solution  to  our 
problem  of  gambling  and  the  Govern- 
ment's need  for  additional  revenue? 


MEMORIAL      SERVICES      AT      HYDE 
PARK 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  BoLLiNG. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  30,  1960,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Bolling,  deUvered  an  address 
at  the  memorial  services  in  the  ro.se 
garden  m  Hyde  Park,  at  the  burial  site 
of  my  father,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. 

In  this  address.  Congressman  Bolling 
has  simply,  clearly,  and  brilliantly  stated 
some  basic  truths  which  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  would  want  to  stud>- 
and  review.  I  include  them,  therefore, 
in  the  Record  with  my  own  thanks  and 
tribute  to  my  friend  and  colleague  for 
a  real  contribution  to  and  understand- 
ing of  the  vital  issues  which  face  us  all. 

The  address  follows: 

Franklin   Delano  Roosevflt 
(Memorial  Day  address  by  Richard  Bollinc. 
Member  of  Congress.   Fifth   District.  Mis- 
souri. Hvde  Park,  N.Y.) 


Mrs.  Rooseyelt.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
meet  here  today  to  remember  a  great  leader 
of  free  peoples.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
died  a  few  weeks  more  than  15  years  aao 
There  are  those  who  say  that  the  problems 
of  the  world  today  are  very  different  from 
those  of  1945.  Despite  the  vast  changes 
science  has  made  in  our  physical  world.  I 
do  not  agree.  I  submit  that  today  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind  are  in  essence  the  same  the 
world  faced  in  1945.  Differences  in  detail  are 
many  but  the  core  problem  remains  siiil 
how  best  to  preserve  and  extend  the  freedom 
of  Individual  human  beings.  This  is.  in 
far-T,  the  iigeless  pmblem  of  ci ■llized  man. 

Because  of  that  conviction  I  do  not  intend 
today  to  recount  the  great  deeds  of  a  great 
President.  Rather  I  will  attempt  to  evoke 
his  example  as  a  challenge  to  all  those  who 
must  assume  an  active  role  In  shaping  free- 
dom's future. 

The  role  of  the  politician  In  a  democracy, 
the  role  of  the  person  who  assigns  himself 
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the  task  of  contributing  to  the  preaervatlon. 
extension,  and  improvement  of  freedom  is 
a  complicated  and  subtle  one.  It  Involves 
first  the  foresight  to  recognize  the  real 
nature  of  the  problems  ahead;  second,  the 
wisdom  to  develop  timely  solutions  to  those 
problems:  third,  the  genius  to  synthesiw 
those  solutions  into  a  statement  of  acUon 
which  is  presented  so  well  that  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  free  men  are  Inspired,  and 
finally,  the  power  and  the  wlU  to  obtain 
action  on  those  programs.  Any  leader  is 
properly  Judged  by  what  he  accomplishes  but 
here  in  all  fairness,  one  must  say  that  there 
IB  an  element  of  fate  In  the  matter.  Great 
men  have  sought  and  failed  to  achieve  great 
positions  of  leadership— great  men  who 
achieved  high  positions  have  failed  in  ac- 
complishment because  of  accidents  of  time 
and  clrc\m3stance.  Thus,  It  can  be  said 
that  although  the  projjer  measure  of  great- 
ness in  a  leader  of  freedom  is  what  he  does — 
no  leader  has  done  much  unless  the  time  and 
the  place  combined  to  allow  his  vision  of  a 
better  future  to  Inspire  those  he  led  to  do 
better  than  they  believed  they  could. 

Our  country  is  a  country  of  revolutions— 
from  the  beginning  our  revolutions  have  ex- 
tended. Improved,  preserved  freedom.  Our 
first  revolution  was  led  by  an  amazing  ETOup 
of  brilliant  Individuals  who  were  held  to- 
gether by  the  will  and  character  of  George 
Washington.  Out  of  their  efforts  there  came 
into  being  a  nation  where  freedom  could 
grow  and  strengthen.  After  a  period  of  geo- 
graphic expansion  and  physical  growth  made 
possible  both  by  great  migrations  of  those 
from  the  Old  World  who  sought  greater  op- 
portunity and  more  freedom  and  by  large 
capital  Investment  from  abroad,  the  divisive 
forces  In  the  United  States  overpowered  the 
available  leadership  and  the  country  ex- 
ploded in  the  Civil  War. 

At  this  point  occurred  the  second  Amer- 
ican revolution.  While  Abraham  Lincoln 
did  not  cause  the  Civil  War  he  made  of  it  a 
»evolution  to  extend  freedom.  First  he  saved 
a  powerful  base  for  freedom  by  preserving 
the  Union  and  second  he  excised  the  self- 
Induced  cancer  in  our  freedom  by  abolishing 
human  slavery. 

By  this  time,  although  oar  country  was 
still  weak.  Its  existence  In  large  part  guar- 
anteed by  the  preoccupation  of  the  then 
great  powers  with  their  own  balance  of 
power  contests,  the  Influence  of  events  In 
the  United  States  was  having  a  pervasive 
and,  some  thought,  subversive  influence 
among  the  peoples  of  the   world. 

Again,  there  was  a  period  of  growth.  Im- 
migration, foreign  investment,  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  consolidation  of  the  previous 
revolutions  took  place.  There  were  inter- 
ruptions and  setbacks — a.  bloody  Vv-nr — but 
the  underlying  movement  was  a  vast  change 
from  an  agrarian  society  largely  rural  to  a 
highly  concentrated  and  complex  social 
organism  now  described  as  the  urban,  In- 
du.strial  society. 

Political  leadership  did  not  succeed  in 
keeping  pace  with  this  vast  change — old 
ideas  were  not  adequate  to  new  problems, 
old  methods  of  organization  failed  and  the 
economic  collapse  of  the  early  thirties  threw 
the  United  States  and  the  world  into  physical 
and  psychological  chaos. 

On  our  Nation's  scene  came  then  the  man 
who  was  to  lead  freedom  in  America — 
through  not  one  but  two  revolutions.  The 
first,  of  course,  was  the  New  Deal  with  its 
reforms  wh!"h  gave  to  the  common  man  a 
new  measure  of  economic  security  and  de- 
cency. The  New  Deal  demonstrated  to  the 
peoDle  of  the  world  that  our  mixed  economy 
and  Industrial  society  could  mobilize  physi- 
cal and  social  forces  within  freedom  In  such 
a  way  as  to  demonstrate  that  decency  for  all 
human  kind  was  more  than  a  dream.  The 
second  revolution  occurred  when  FYanklin 
Roosevelt  led  the  people  of  the  United  States 
out  of  their  isolation  Into  full  participation 
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in  t  le  world.  The  latter  event  apeeded  up 
und  trstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  New 
Deal  aa  people  everywhere — regardless  of 
coloi  location,  condition  of  servitude — 
gras  >ed  the  Idea,  the  hope,  that  there  could 
be  f  >od  and  clothing  for  the  poorest  among 
then — that  disease  could  be  attacked — that 
explJltatlon  and  fear  need  not  be  the  daily 
agoi  y  of  untold  millions. 

O'u-  entry  Into  full  participation  in  the 
worlds  affairs  was  the  last  purely  American 
revolution.  That  is  not  to  say  that  our 
sociity  is  perfect.  Rather  It  is  that,  as  an 
Inte  ?ral  part  of  the  world,  we  are  now  In  the 
mid  it  of  the  first  world  revolution.  Our 
Ideas  and  example  have  played  a  major  role 
In  causing  It  and  our  power  makes  It  Inevi- 
table that  we  play  a  major  role  in  shaping 
its  Imal  results. 

Oat  of  the  cataclysm  of  World  War  II 
whl:h  saw  the  destruction  of  three  major 
thr<  ats  to  the  continued  advance  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  the  defeat  of  nazism, 
fascism,  and  Japanese  Imperialism,  emerged 
still  another  great  counter-revolutionary 
pover  which  today  seeks  to  organize  the 
world  according  to  Its  concept  of  aggrandiz- 
ing state  power  at  the  expense  of  individual 
hb«rtv. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  has 
bee  a  no  peace.  Rather  there  has  been  a 
titjnlc  struggle  between  two  kinds  of  social 
organization.  On  the  one  hand  our  al- 
llai  ice  of  Independent  nations  emphasizing — 
even  If  Imperfectly — government  by  the 
pec  pie  as  the  basic  approach  to  freedom  and 
secirity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  closely 
knit  collection  of  authoritarian  states  em- 
phi  .sizing  government  by  the  few  In  order 
to  ncrease  the  pwwer  of  world  communism. 
>  nd  the  principal  battlegrounds  have  been 
th.:se  newly  Independent  nations  struggling 
to  organize  societies  where  the  slave  can  be 
fres,  the  hungry  fed.  the  p)oor  housed,  the 
sic  I  made  well — In  other  words,  the  areas 
wh;re  the  ideas  the  New  Deal  symbolized 
ha'e  caused  the  present  worldwide  revolu- 
tion of  aspirations. 

^Llthough  I,  for  one,  am  far  from  satL^ifled 
wllh  our  record  In  recent  years  in  the  es- 
ser  tlal  but  purely  negative  task  of  contain- 
ing communism,  it  can  be  argued  that,  at 
wo 'St,  the  physical  power  position  today  is 
omi  of  stalemate.  It  is  clear  to  me,  at 
least,  that  if  present  trends  continue  soon 
we  and  our  allies  will  fall  disastrously  be- 
hird. 

U'here  we  have  clearly  failed,  however,  is 
In  ;he  area  where  by  tradition  and  experience 
we  should  have  had  the  greatest  success. 
We  have  failed  dismally  in  presenting  to  the 
wo -Id  the  vision  of  freedom.  We  have  failed 
be(  ause  we  have  forgotten  whence  we  came 
anil  whither  we  must  go.  We  have  betrayed 
all  the  American,  revolutions.  We  have  be- 
trayed the  great  men  who  led  us  to  make  and 
enlarge  our  freedom.  We  even  have  be- 
trayed the  best  of  ourselves. 

What  we  have  done,  too  often  we  have 
do;ie  for  the  wrong  reasons.  In  the  wrong 
wajr.  and.  even  then,  sometimes  grudgingly. 
We  have  said  that  we  aided  the  people  of 
th(  poor  nations  because  it  was  In  our  in- 
terest In  combating  communism  to  do  so. 
Do  we  combat  communism  merely  to  pre- 
serve what  we  have?  Do  we  have  so  much 
that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  world  over  our 
mountains  of  material  things? 
.  Should  the  answer  to  those  cjuestions  be 
"Y»s,"  the  end  Is  Inevitable.  Communism 
wi  1  triumph  and  when  once  again  years  in 
thi!  future  free  men  reconstruct  the  past.  It 
wl  1  be  said  of  us  that  we  failed  freedom. 

<  >ur  only  hope  of  survival  lies  in  recog- 
niiing  the  worldwide  revolution  of  aspira- 
tions and  moving  gladly  forward  to  lead  it 
anl  thus  to  help  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
achieve  freedom.  Why  should  we  do  It? 
Not  out  of  self-interest,  but  becau.se  we  love 
freedom.  Not  Just  because  we  want  to  com- 
ba ;   communism   but  because   we   want   all 


men  to  be  free.  Not  becauBe  we  want  to  Jm- 
pose  our  economic  system  on  all  the  world's 
people,  but  because  we  want  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  to  work  out  their  economic  sys- 
tem  which  servei  their  freedom  be«t. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  wlder.pread 
popular  sign  that  we  in  this  country  were 
still  capable  of  yearning  for  and  fighting  for 
the  advancement  of  Individual  freedom  at 
home  and  everywhere  in  the  world.  Until 
recently,  it  seemed  that  while  the  Idea  of 
freedorn  still  existed  in  this  country  it  moved 
so  few  among  us  that  with  all  our  opportu- 
nity, with  all  our  power,  we  were  going  to  let 
the  future  judge  our  generaUon  aa  a  weak 
champion  of  freedom. 

It  took  some  Negro  students  to  revive  \ir— 
to  bring  a  vital  response  from  their  fellow 
students  everywhere  in  our  country — to  fi- 
nally bring  what  sounds  to  me  atUl  like  no 
more  than  a  long  sigh  of  awakening  from  the 
American  people.  This  revolution  In  the 
world  is  ours,  too.  We  are  a  part  of  It — It  is  a 
part  of  us.  We  have  not  perfected  o\ir  free- 
dom with  all  we  have.  The  limits  of  human 
freedom  have  not  been  approached,  much 
less  reached. 

The  task  Is  uniquely  ours — we  were  born 
and  grew  In  revolution.  We  can  and  must 
lead  this  greatest  of  all  revolutions— this 
first  truly  worldwide  revolution.  The  failure 
to  do  so  would  deal  freedom  in  our  time  a 
crippling  wound.  If  not  a  mortal  blow, 

TODAY    I.S    M.^T    30,     1960 

The  following  words  were  spoken  In  1941 
and  show  the  foresight,  the  wisdom,  the 
genius  of  the  man  who  spoke  them : 

"In  the  future  days,  which  we  seek  to 
make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  human  free- 
doms. 

"The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion everywhere  in  the  world. 

"The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  In  his  own  way  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which 
translated  Into  world  terms  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  Its  in- 
habitants— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — which 
translated  into  world  terms  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor — 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

"That  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium. 
It  is  a  definite  basis  for  a  kind  of  world 
attainable  In  our  own  time  and  generation. 
That  kind  of  world  Is  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  so-called  new  order  of  tyranny  which  the 
dictators  seek  to  create  with  the  crash  of  a 
bomb." 

These  words,  sp>oken  nearly  20  years  pgo, 
are  as  strong  and  fresh  today  as  they  were 
in  1941. 

But  to  achieve  those  goals  f'lr  freedom,  to 
convince  the  struggling  peoples  of  the  world 
that  this  high  goal  is  really  ours  we  must 
also  have  the  power  and  the  will  to  say  and 
to  mean,  "We,  too.  born  to  freedom,  are 
willing  to  fight  to  maintain  freedom.  We. 
and  all  others  who  believe  as  deeply  as  we  do. 
W')u;d  rather  die  on  our  feet  than  live  on 
our  knees." 

Of  course,  those  are  the  words  of  President 
FYanklin  Delano  Rixisevclt,  spoken  in  Janu- 
ary and  June  of  1941.  His  great  example 
must  inspire  our  vision  If  our  Nation  and 
freedom  are  to  flourish. 


THE  HOUSING  BAROMETER 
WARNS  US 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Orei^on? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
dition of  the  lumber  industry  in  Oregon, 
e.'-pecially  in  my  district,  is  an  accurate 
baiometer  as  to  the  condition  of  housing 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  barometer 
now  warns  us  that  stormy  weather  is 
ahead  for  housing  unless  corrective  ac- 
tion is  taken  at  once. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  5,000 
workers,  mostly  in  Oregon,  have  been 
laid  off  recently  as  the  result  of  the  shut- 
down of  plywood  plants.  Mill  inven- 
tories of  lir  lumber  are  up  31  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  Lumber  prices  are 
down.  Production  is  running  ahead  of 
orders. 

Housing  starts  over  the  Nation  were 
down  22  percent  in  April  from  April  a 
year  ago. 

This  House  pas.sed  the  Emergency 
Home  Ownership  Act  on  April  28.  It  will 
be  considered  by  the  housing  subcom- 
mittee in  the  other  body  on  Monday. 
June  6.  This  billion  dollar  expansion  of 
mortgage  credit  was  and  I  suppose  is  op- 
posed by  administration  spoke.smen  as 
unnece.ssary.  The  facts  show  that  it  is 
necessary. 

The  barometer  readings  are  unmis- 
tfkable.  For  the  sake  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  my  district  and  elsewhere  and 
for  the  sake  of  families  who  want  an 
opportunity  to  own  their  own  homes,  I 
hope  positive  action  on  this  legislation 
will  proceed  on  an  emergency  basis. 


ask 
re- 


A  BANKER  WANTS  TO  KNOW  HOW 
TO  BRING  LONG-TERM  INTEREST 
RATES  DOWN  AND  A  FORMER 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  EM- 
PLOYEE ADVANCES  A  PLAN  FOR 
PAYMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  DEBT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  two  letters  on  matters  which 
will  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number  of 
Members. 

One  is  from  a  banker  on  the  subject 
of  how  to  bring  interest  rates  down. 

The  second  is  from  a  very  knowledge- 
able person  who  was  for  some  years  an 
employee  of  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  His  letter  proposes  a  highly  orig- 
inal plan — and  I  might  say  a  rather  ex- 
traordinary plan — for  liquidating  the 
Federal  debt. 

If  I  may,  I  will  describe  the  main  point 
of  each  of  these  letters  then  insert  my 
replies  in  the  Record. 

The  banker  who  wrote  me  is  the  prin- 
cipal officer  of  a  national  bank.  He  has 
seen  some  statement  of  mine  which  in- 
dicates, I  believe,  that  interest  rates  on 
long-term  Government  bonds  should  be 
brought  down  to  2 '  2  percent.    He  wants 


to  know  just  how  I  would  propose  ac- 
complishing this,  saying: 

Being  a  true  American  and  concerned 
about  the  momentous  proportions  of  our 
national  debt,  the  subject  of  interest  rates 
on  the  national  debt  does  draw  my  atten- 
tion. I  must  agree  with  you  that  a  2.5  per- 
cent limit  on  long  debt  would  be  fine,  but 
how  do  yi.)U  propose  marketing  these  secu- 
rities? 

A  basic  obstacle  to  marketing  a  2^ 2- 
percent  bond,  this  banker  p>oints  out,  is 
that  interest  rates  on  short-term  Gov- 
ernment securities  are  much  higher  than 
2 '  -  percent.  He  p>oints  out  a  fact,  which 
we  all  know  to  be  true,  which  is  that  in- 
teiest  rates  on  short-term  Governments, 
such  as  91 -day  TreasuiT  bills,  have  in  re- 
cent months  been  so  high  that  bank  de- 
positor.s  have  found  an  incentive  to  take 
thf'ir  funds  out  of  the  banks  and  invest 
them  in  these  securities.  This  particular 
banker  .says  that  in  his  area  of  the  coun- 
try, banks  are  paying  3  percent  interest 
on  .'savings  accounts,  and  he  wants  to 
know  how  the  banks  could  be  expected  to 
purcha.se  Government  bonds  at  2^:2  per- 
cent under  these  circumstances. 

SHORT  TEKM  K.^T^,S  ARE  ALWAYS  HIGHER  THAN 
1,).N-C-TKRM  RATES  IK  PERIODS  WHEN  THE 
tlENERAL     LEVEL     OF     INTEREST     RATES     IS     AB- 

NdRMMLY  hh;h 

My  answer  to  this  banker  s  inquiry 
is  as  follows: 


Dear    Mr.    :    Thank    you    for    your 

thoughtful  letter. 

My  proposal  to  maintain  a  maximum  in- 
Urest  yield  on  long-term  Governments  »s 
the  same  that  the  Federal  Reserve  followed 
during  World  War  II  and  in  the  postwar 
years    up   to  the   "accord"  of  March    1951. 

Contrary  to  many  claims  being  made,  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  not  have  to  Increase 
its  holdings  of  long-term  bonds  in  the  post- 
war years  after  price  and  other  controls 
were  dropped.  Actually,  the  Fed  reduced  its 
holdinp.s  of  Government  securities  by  $3.5 
biUi'.jn  between  the  end  of  1945  and  the  end 
of  1950,  just  2  months  before  the  "accord." 
Further,  the  Fed  reduced  the  money  sup- 
ply in  this  period  relative  to  the  real  gross 
national  product. 

Manifestly  my  position  that  the  yield  on 
Government  bonds  should  be  brought  down 
to  2' 2  percent  implies  that  all  interest 
rales  should  be  brought  down,  which  would 
mean  that  the  Fed  would  have  to  change 
its  policy  concerning  the  rate  at  which  it 
permits  the  money  supply  to  increase.  It 
has  now  reduced  the  money  supply,  rela- 
tive to  the  production  of  goods  and  services 
which  have  to  be  financed  throughout  the 
manufacturing  and  distribution  processes 
(GNP).  back  to  the  level  of  the  1920's.  In 
other  words,  I  think  all  would  benefit  If  the 
banks  and  other  lending  Institutions  made 
their  profits  on  a  higher  volume  and  lower 
Interest  rate. 

I  fully  appreciate  your  point  that  the  high 
rate  on  short-term  Governments  has  di- 
verted funds  from  both  savings  accounts 
and  demand  deposits.  One  remedy  for  this 
problem  which  has  been  proposed  Is.  of 
coixrse,  that  Congress  repeal  the  4'4 -per- 
cent ceiling  on  bonds,  so  that  the  Treasury 
might  do  more  of  Its  financing  in  long 
terms.  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
would  remedy  the  problem  nor  have  a  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  so-called  distortion  In 
interest  rates. 

The  short-term  rate  has  always  been  high- 
er than  the  long-term  rate  in  periods  when 
the  general  level  of  interest  rates  is  ab- 
normally high.  This  was  no  less  true  prior 
to  1918  When  there  was  no  celling  and,  fur- 


thermore, when  Goverrmient  financing  of 
any  kind  was  insignificant.  The  orthodox 
explanation  for  this  may  be  illustrated  this 
way:  If  I  were  in  the  dairy  business  In 
your  city,  and  the  price  of  milk  rose  to, 
say,  50  cents  a  quart,  I  would  hardly  be 
willing  to  sell  my  milk  for  less.  But  I  would 
sell  It  for  less,  say  at  30  cents  a  quart,  if 
I  could  obtain  a  long-term  contract  at  this 
price. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  think  that  if  the 
4'4 -percent  ceiling  were  repealed  short-t-erm 
rates  would  go  down.  The  Feds  has  de- 
cided upon  the  present  level  of  short-term 
rates  because  the  Fed  thinks  that  these 
rates  have  a  desirable  effect  on  the  volume 
of  private  borrowing  and  on  business  activ- 
ity generally.  Consequently,  we  may  assume 
that  the  Fed  would  continue  to  maintain 
whatever  rates  It  thought  appropriate  to 
these  purposes,  notwithstanding  what  Con- 
gress or  the  Treasury  might  do. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  I  have  long 
been  conc.-rned  about  the  future  of  small 
independent  banks,  and  I  am  soliciting  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  might  be  done  to 
strengthen  them.  This  is  not  only  because 
the  banking  business  is  mostly  "small  busi- 
ness. '  but  because  banking  services,  par- 
ticularly credit,  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  other  small  businesses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

tv'RiGHT  Patman- 

THE  CASH  IS  MISSING  FBOM  THE  CASH  RESERVES 
OF  THE  MEMBER  BANKS  OF  THE  FEDERAL  RE- 
SERVE   SYSTEM 

The  second  letter  I  mentioned  is  from 
a  gentleman  who  is  a  serious  student  of 
monetary  affairs.  However,  like  many 
serious  students  of  this  subject,  and  like 
many  Federal  Reserve  people,  this  gen- 
tleman shares  a  misimderstanding  of  the 
origin  of  bank  reserves.  Bank  reserves 
are,  of  course,  credits  which  the  mem- 
ber banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem have  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  These  credits  are  good  for  cash, 
if  a  member  bank  should  wish  to  have 
cash — or,  alternatively,  they  are  good  for 
the  privilege  of  creating  a  certain 
amoimt  of  money  to  be  used  in  acquir- 
ing interest-bearing  assets.  Much  of  the 
argument  for  his  proposal  rests  on  this 
misunderstanding. 

I  will  not  describe  his  proposal  in  full. 
because  it  is  complex  and  lengthy.  The 
nub  of  it  is  that  he  feels  Congress  should 
enact  some  sort  of  legislation  which 
would  take  money  away  from  the  non- 
banking  corporations,  to  be  used  in  pay- 
ing off  the  Federal  debt.  He  would  have 
these  corporations  subscribe  funds  in  an 
amount  equal  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  capital  and  surplus  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

This  gentleman  appears  to  have  .sent 
his  proposal  to  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  received  replies  which  said, 
in  effect,  that  he  was  proposing  confisca- 
tion. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  this  gentleman 
asserts  that  his  proposal  involves  the 
same  principle  on  which  the  Pedeial 
Reserve  System  operates.  He  asserts 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  requires 
that  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  deposit  a  certain  per- 
centage of  their  funds  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  used  by  the  Government  in 
ways  it  considers  appropriate.  Thus  he 
wants  to  know  why  it  is  that  he  has 
been  told  that  his  proposal  would  run 
into  constitutional  obstacles  whereas  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  has  not. 
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The  answer  is  that  there  are  two  biisic 
errors  in  the  notion  that  the  banks  have 
deposited  cash  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  obtain  their  reserves. 

First  of  all.  these  is  no  cash  in  these 
so-called  bank  reserves. 

NO  CASH  IN   BANK  RESERVES 

Last  fall  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
New  York  City.  I  went  into  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  asked 
the  vice  president  who  was  in  charge,  in 
the  president's  absence,  if  I  might  be 
escorted  down  to  the  vaults  and  be  al- 
lowed to  obsene  the  funds  of  the  mem- 
ber banks.  This  gentleman  raised  his 
eyebrows,  then  explained  that  he  felt 
sure  I  already  knew  there  are  no  re- 
serves in  the  vaults — no  chest  to  be  seen. 
The  bank  reserves,  he  explained,  in  case 
I  did  not  know,  are  merely  credits  in 
the  bookkeeping  ledger. 

Then  later  last  year,  I  had  the  same 
experience  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Richmond.  There  were  no  cash  re- 
serves. What  the  public  and  the  banks 
know  as  "bank  reserves"  are  simply  en- 
tries in  the  books  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks. 

THE  BANKS  HAVE  NOT  DEPOSITED  CASH  WITH 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  B.\NKS  TO  OBTAIN  BANK 
RESERVES 

The  reason  that  there  is  no  cash  in 
the  banks'  reserves  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  is  that  there  never  has  been 
any  cash.  Specifically,  the  reason  is 
that  the  banks  have  not  deposited  cash 
to  obtain  these  reserve  credits,  but  these 
reserve  credits  have  been  created  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  itself.  Let  me 
illustrate  how  it  is  done. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  U.S. 
Government  securities  from  a  securities 
dealer,  say  $1  billion  worth,  it  gives  the 
dealer  a  Federal  Reserve  check  for  that 
$1  billion.  The  dealer  then  deposits  this 
check  with  his  bank — we  will  say  the 
Chase  Bank.  The  Chase  Bank  sends  the 
check  in  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  credits  Chase's 
reserve  account  with  $1  billion. 

What  happens,  in  short,  is  that  the 
Chase  Bank  assimies  a  liability  to  pay 
the  dealer  $1  billion,  credits  the  dealer's 
deposit  account  with  $1  billion.  In  turn, 
the  Chase  Bank  receives  a  credit  of  $1 
billion  on  its  resei-ve  account. 

Now,  of  course,  if  the  Chase  Bank 
should  prefer  to  have  its  $1  billion  in 
cash,  it  can  obtain  it  merely  by  asking 
for  it.  But  the  cash  would  have  to  be 
printed  up,  most  probably,  because  no- 
body would  expect  the  Chase  Bank  to 
want  this  credit  in  cash.  The  reason  is 
that  by  leaving  the  SI  billion  in  its  re- 
serve account.  Chase  Bank  is  now  priv- 
ileged to  create  several  dollars  of  new 
money  with  which  to  acquire  interest- 
bearing  assets  for  each  new  dollar  cred- 
ited to  its  reserves. 

The  ratio  for  demand  deposits  alone, 
in  the  banking  system  as  a  whole,  is  now 
about  7  to  1.  In  other  words,  the  $1 
billion  of  new  reserves  created  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  in  the  course  of  its 
acquisition  of  $1  billion  of  Government 
securities,  permits  the  member  banks 
to  acquire  an  additional  $7  billion  worth 
of  interest- bearing  assets,  and  to  create 
t;ie  money  in  the  process.  The  banks 
may,  if  they  choose  to  do  so.  use  all  of 
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1  heir  new  money-creating  power  to  ac- 

<  uire  U.S.  Government  securities,  and 
1  cquire  $7  billion  worth.  Or  they  may 
iise  their  $7  billion  of  money -creating 
1  lower  to  make  interest-bearing  loans  to 

<  ustomers.  to  buy  State  and  local  govem- 
laent  securities,  to  buy  Government- 
I  uaranteed  mortgages — oi^  to  use  their 
!  7  billion  to  acquire  a  mixture  of  these 
i  £sets. 

1  ANK   RESERVES    ARE    CREATED    FIRST.    AFTERWARD 
BANK    DEPOSITS    ARE    CRE-^TED 

So  the  point  is  that  the  banking  system 
(  oes  not,  as  is  frequently  stated,  first 

<  btain  its  deposits  and  then  send  in  to 
(he  Federal  Reserve  banks  a  certain  per- 

<  entage  of  these  deposits  to  be  kept  as 
leserves.  On  the  contrary,  the  Federal 
1  leserve  first  creates  the  reserves,  and 
then  the  banks  acquire  more  assets,  ex- 
j  landing  their  deposits  in  the  process,  un- 
'  il  their  deposits  are  expanded  to  the 
lK>int  that  they  equal  a  certain  multiple 
of  their  reserves.  This  multiple  is,  of 
(ourse.    prescribed   by    Federal   Reserve 

Joard  regulation,  and  it  may  be  changed 
:  rom  time  to  time  as  the  Board  sees  fit. 
As  to  the  illusion  that  the  banks  ob- 
ain   their  reserves  by  depositing  cash 
i-ith  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it  is 
mderstandable  how  this  comes  about.    It 
:  s  an  illusion  shared  by  many  bankers 
hemselves.    The    reason    is    that    the 
>anks  do  remit  cash  to  the  Federal  Re- 
i  erve  banks  and  these  remittances  are 
ransf erred    through    their   reserve    ac- 
counts.    Specifically,    when    bank    de- 
)osits  are  transferred  from  one  bank  to 
mother,  the  transfer  is  made  through 
he  reserve  accounts  of  the  respective 
)anks — that  is,  the  receiving  bank's  re- 
;erve  account  is  credited  by  the  amount 
of  the  transfer  and  the  paying  bank's 
;  eserve  account  is  debited  by  the  amount 
»f  the  transfer.     This   means,   accord- 
ngly,  that  reserve  credits  are  likewise 
ransferred  from  one  bank  to  another  as 
ne  bank  loses  deposits  and  another  bank 
ains  deposits.     But  the  cash  paid  in  by 
ne  bank  goes  automatically  to  another 
ank.  but  these  transfers  do  not  add  to 
r  subtract  from  the  total   amount  of 
)a.hk   reserves.     Only   the   Federal    Re- 
ierve     itself     can     create     additional 
imounts  of  bank  reserves,  and  only  the 
federal  Reserve  can  extinguish  bank  re- 
i  erves. 

I  would  not  dwell  on  this  point  that  the 
Reserves  came  first,  rather  than  vice 
versa,  if  my  correspondent  were  unusual 
in  being  mistaken  about  the  matter.  Ac- 
tually, this  up-sidc-down  notion  about 
(  eposits  coming  first  and  the  Federal  Re- 
;  erve  banks  then  taking  a  percentage  of 
hese  deposits  is  quite  common.  For 
example,  a  lead  article  in  last  Friday's 
^VaU  Street  Journal  repeats  this  fallacy 
4s  follows : 

The  Jendlng  c,^paclty  of  bank.s  is  governed 
y    their    reserves — the    portion    of    doposius 
they  are  required  to  k-op  in  cash  at  Federal 
4?scr'.-e  bnr.ks — 

And  so  forth. 

I^OW   THE  FrDFR.AI.    DrrT    f   S.V    liH   Ri  DVCED   WJTU- 

OT-T    COST    ASD     winiorr    inhatii.g    the 

M'^NET     SrPPLT 

As  I  hive  pointed  out.  there  is  no  cash 
ia  the.se  reserves.  Furthermore,  if  the 
c  eposits  were  created  first,  and  the  bnnks 
t:ien,  as  a  subsequent  step,  sent  ca.sh  in 


to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  form 
the  new  reserves,  there  would  be  no  way 
for  the  money  supply  to  expand,  because 
the  banks  would  have  no  way  of  obtain- 
ing the  cash  to  put  up  for  reserves  ex- 
cept to  print  it  themselves,  and  the  Se- 
cret  Service  would,  I  am  sure,  take  a  dim 
view  of  this. 

Another  reason  for  dwelling  on  this 
point  is  that  the  reserve-creating  proc- 
esses and  the  money-creating  proces.ses 
do  provide  a  way  for  paying  off  the  Fed- 
eral debt — or  at  least  a  substantial  part 
of  it.  What  could  be  done  is  this:  As 
the  Federal  Re.serve  authorities  decide 
to  bring  about  increases  in  the  money 
supply,  as  they  must  from  time  to  time 
to  permit  the  economy  to  grow,  they 
could  make  these  additions  by  creating 
relatively  more  reserves  and  permitting 
the  private  banks  to  create  relatively 
fewer  dollars  on  each  dollar  of  reserves. 
When  the  Federal  Re.serve  acquires  Gov- 
ernment securities,  the  practical  effect 
is  that  the  debt  represented  by  these 
securities  has  been  paid  off.  The  Gov- 
ernment now  owns  them  and  the  interest 
pajTnents  on  them  are  returned  to  the 
Treasury. 

In  other  words,  to  bring  about  a  given 
increase  in  the  money  supply,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorities  can  create  mor^ 
money  to  buy  Grovemment  securities, 
and  allow  the  private  banks  to  create 
le.s.s  money  to  buy  Government  securi- 
ties. Or  they  can  do  it  the  other  way 
around.  The  amount  of  money  and 
credit  available  to  business,  agriculture, 
and  consumers  is  the  same  In  either 
case.  In  other  words,  two  times  four 
equals  eight  and  four  times  two  also 
equals  eight.  But  the  difference  is 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  owns  more 
Government  securities  and  returns  the 
interest  payments  to  the  Treasury,  oi 
whether  the  private  banks  own  more 
Goverrunent  seciuities  and  put  the  in- 
terest payments  into  bank  profits. 

FEDEXAL    RESERVE    OFFICIALS     WORK     FCW 
INCREA.SD    FEDERAL    DEBT 

In  recent  years.  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities have  had  a  very  strong  prefer- 
ence, in  fact,  a  really  militant  prefer- 
ence, for  doing  things  the  latter  way  so 
that  the  private  banks  create  more  of  the 
money  to  buy  Government  securities  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  creates  less  of  the 
money  to  buy  Government  securities. 
The  Federal  Reserve's  last  monthly  Bul- 
letin, which  is  for  April,  shows  that  at 
the  end  of  March  the  Federal  Reserve 
owned  $25.3  billion  of  U.S.  Government 
securities,  while  the  commercial  banks 
owned  S54.2  billion  of  U.S.  Government 
s<^curitips.  Both  owners  created  the 
money  with  which  to  acquire  the  secu- 
rities. So  it  is  just  a  question  of  which 
owner  will  create  mere  or  le.ss  of  the 
money  to  acquire  there  securities  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  decides  that  more 
money  shall  be  cr  ?ated. 

My  letter  to  my  correspondent  who 
propo.cs  reducing  t}ic  Federal  debt  by 
as'^'^ssirT  commercial  corjjorations  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  capital  and 
."^urplu-s  i.s  as  follows: 

Tliaiik  you  for  your  letter  of  May  18,  eii- 
c!--ing  a  copy  of  your  proposal  outlined  in 
your  letter  to  Representative  Heri.ono,  which 
I  enjoyed  reading  very  much. 


Your  proposal  ts  most  provocative  and.  in- 
cidentally, contain*  many  historical  refer- 
ences which  I  am  delighted  to  have. 

As  to  the  question  you  raise  about  the 
distinction  between  "confiscating"  funda  of 
c.>::imerclal  corporations  find  "confiscating" 
f'incls  of  the  private  banks  for  reserves  when 
t:."  Federal  Reserve  System  was  created,  I 
believe  that  the  courts  would  most  probably 
see  a  distinction  on  theae  grounds:  In  cre- 
aiiiiR  money,  the  commercial  banks  are  using 
a  delegation  of  governmental  powers  which 
are  reserved  to  the  Congress  by  the  Constl- 
lut.Ln.  You  are  perhaps  familiar  with  the 
ru'ilngs  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  "legal 
t'-nder"  cases  In  the  la.st  century  and  In  the 
•  gold  clause"  cases  in  the  New  Deal  period 

In  addition,  there  is  a  nice  question 
whether  the  federal  Reserve  banks  have  ac- 
tually taken  funds  from  the  member  banks 
to  form  the  banks'  reserves.  The  Informa- 
iion  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  1917,  member  bank  reserves 
amounted  to  less  than  $15  billion.  What 
jx^rMon  of  thla  amount  represented  deposiu 
uf  cash  by  the  banks,  and  what  portion  la 
attributable  to  the  gold  Inflow  from  the  time 
the  System  was  established  in  1914  until  tlie 
end  of  1917,  haa  not  been  established.  From 
the  end  of  1917  to  the  end  of  last  July,  the 
Federal  Reserve  had  made  gross  additions  to 
the  member  banks'  reserve  accounts  amount- 
ing to  t4«  billion.  Prom  thU  the  banks  had 
drawn  out  $28  billion  in  currency,  leaving 
them  with  a  net  reserve  balance  of  $18.5  bU- 
Uon.  The  System  created  the  $46  billion  of 
reserves  as  follows:  $28  billion  by  reason  of 
the  Federal  Reserve's  purchases  of  Govern- 
ment securities  from  the  open  market;  $17 
billion  by  reason  of  the  Treasury's  acquisi- 
tion of  this  amount  of  gold  inflow  In  settle- 
ment of  internation  balance  of  payments: 
and  $8  billion  by  reason  of  the  Treasury's 
issuance  of  this  amount  of  currency,  mainly 
monetized  silver.  In  other  words,  in  ex- 
change for  their  Initial  deposit  of  $1.5  billion 
in  ca-sh,  assuming  the  member  banks  actually 
deposited  this  much,  they  have  received  in 
return  $26  billion  In  cash  and  still  have  $18  5 
billion  to  their  credit  In  the  reserve  accounts 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  member  banks 
have  been  privileged  to  create  several  dollars 
of  money  for  each  dollar  In  their  reserve 
accounts  in  the  process  of  acquiring  Interest- 
bciuing  assets  (counting  only  the  ratio  for 
demand  deposits,  the  banks  are  privileged  to 
create  at  present  between  $6  and  $7  for  each 
dollar  in  their  reserve  accounta;  If  time  de- 
posits were  Included,  as  they  properly  should 
be,  the  ratio  would  be  much  higher) .  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
courts  would  agree  that  the  Government  has 
really  confiscated  any  of  the  banks'  money. 

Should  you  wish  to  explore  further  the 
ortplns  of  bank  reserves  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  these  may  be  found  In  a  letter 
from  Chairman  Martin  to  me.  which  to 
printed  In  part  10  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Comjoalttee  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  13,  86th  Congress, 
1st  session. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  stimulating 
letter. 

Sincerely. 

Wbicht  Patman. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri  [Mr.  CtrRxis]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Speaker's  desk  is  House 
Resolution  339,  a  discharge  petition  res- 


olution to  discharge  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  frc«n  consideratlcm 
of  H  R.  4633,  to  provide  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  appointed  Governor  and 
Secretary  and  an  elected  legislative  as- 
sembly and  nonvoting  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  other 
purposes  dealing  with  so-called  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
resolution  provides  for  2  days  of  gen- 
eral debate  with  no  amendments  except 
one  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  may  be  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Debate  on  the  sub- 
stitute is  limited  to  4  hours. 

In  the  10  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  Congress  I  have  observed  that  the 
procedure  of  the  House  which  permits 
the  constitutional  majority  of  the  House 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  consid- 
eration of  a  bill  has  been  initiated  with- 
out care  and  inappropriately. 

A  discharge  petition  should  be  uti- 
lized only  after  all  other  procedures  for 
having  the  House  consider  a  bill  have 
failed.  It  is  an  extraordinary  procedure 
which  exists  in  order  to  minimize  and 
forestall  abuses  of  authority  in  our  nor- 
mal procedures,  and  should  only  be  re- 
sorted to  for  actual  operation  when  a 
clear  case  of  uncorrected  abuse  of  au- 
thority exists. 

It  should  not  be  used  hghtly;  particu- 
larly it  should  not  be  used  to  further 
propaganda  campaigns  by  pressure 
groups  outside  of  the  Congress  whose 
basic  Interests  frequently  is  to  subvert 
the  procedures  of  the  House  to  overrule 
what  is  a  carefully  arrived  at  decision 
by  those  in  the  House  assigned  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  make  these 
decisions  after  careful  study. 

Properly  utilized,  the  discharge  peti- 
tion procedure  can  strengthen  the  rules 
of  the  House  through  making  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  more  responsible 
in  studying  and  reporting  on  legislation 
referred  to  them.  Improperly  utilized 
it  can  weaken  the  rules  of  the  House 
and  eventually  destroy  the  committee 
system.  If  this  should  occur  we  will 
end  up  with  rule  by  men  instead  of  by 
law,  which,  of  course,  in  essence  is  mob 
rule  which  means  rule  by  one  who  con- 
trols the  mob. 

The  discharge  petition  procedure  I 
repeat  has  been  greatly  abused  during 
my  years  of  service  in  the  Congress.  I 
do  not  believe  I  can  recall  an  instance 
where  the  promoters  of  a  discharge  peti- 
tion attempted  to  make  a  case  of  mis- 
feasance or  nonfeasance  against  a 
legislative  committee.  The  basis  for 
most  of  the  discharge  petitions  have 
been  a  disagieement  with  the  ultimate 
decision  of  a  legislative  committee  in- 
stead of  a  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  legislative  committee  has  been  fair 
and  not  dilatory  in  granting  hearings 
and  studying  the  legislation  and  ccxning 
to  a  decision.  I  suppose  in  abstract  a 
case  of  abuse  of  committee  authority 
might  be  made  against  a  committee 
failing  to  report  out  a  bill  simply  be- 
cause the  committee  disagreed  with  the 
legislation  but  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  real  situation.  Many  times  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  I  have  voted  to  re- 
port a  bill  which  I  intended  to  oppose 


on  the  floor  of  the  House  simply  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  committee  had 
done  properly  the  work  assigned  to  it 
by  the  House;  that  is,  it  had  studied 
the  matter;  it  had  called  before  it  in 
public  hearings  witnesses  who  were 
familiar  with  the  subject;  it  was  in  a 
position  to  report  to  the  House  with 
intelligence  the  issues  and  divergent 
views  in  the  matter  and  what  informa- 
tion and  arguments  bore  on  this  sub- 
ject; it  reached  a  decision  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  House.  In  other  words 
there  was  suflBcient  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom available  for  the  House  to  legislate 
intelUgently  on  the  subject. 

I  have  found  a  great  tendency  in  re- 
cent years  for  the  committees  to  forge\ 
that  they  are  creatures  of  the  House, 
created  as  a  more  efiBcient  method  of 
studjang  and  gathering  together  infor- 
mation and  arguments  on  a  subject  than 
the  House  operating  as  a  whole.  But  the 
committee's  job  after  gathering  together 
the  information  is  to  present  it  to  the 
House  along  with  recommendations  of 
what  the  committee  feels  the  House 
should  do.  Instead  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  tendency  on  the  p>art  of  the  House 
committees  to  feel  that  it  is  their  pre- 
rogative to  make  the  decision  for  the 
House.  This  results  in  committees  in 
effect  hiding  information  and  arguments 
that  they  have  had  presented  to  them 
from  the  House,  if  they  do  not  tend  to 
bolster  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. Committees  are  merely  advisory 
to  the  House  and  they  should  always 
remember  that  the  decision  on  these 
issues  rest  with  the  House  itself,  and  the 
House  is  entitled  to  every  ounce  of  in- 
formation and  argument  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  gather  together. 

I  have  never  signed  a  discharge  peti- 
tion since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House.  To  justify  signing  a  discharge 
petition  I  feel  three  factors  must  exist: 

First.  A  carefully  documented  case  of 
misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  must  have 
been  made  against  the  legislative  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 
I  do  not  believe  a  discharge  petition  is 
the  proper  procedure  for  correcting  al- 
leged misfeasance  or  nonfeasance  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  correct  extraor- 
dinary procedure  here,  I  am  happy  to 
notice  my  colleagues  are  now  finding  out, 
is  Calendar  "Wednesday. 

Second.  The  subject  matter  has  been 
sufficiently  studied  and  written  hearings 
and  reports  are  available  to  guide  the 
House  in  conducting  an  orderly  debate. 
This  presents  somewhat  of  a  dilemma 
in  face  of  the  first  factor. 

Third.  The  subject  matter  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance  that  the  House  should 
spend  time  debating  it  in  light  of  the 
House  workload. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  case  of  both  mis- 
feasance and  nonfeasance  can  be  estab- 
lished against  the  House  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
prc«noters  of  the  discharge  petition  have 
not  seen  fit  to  document  the  case  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  after  due  notice 
to  the  chairman  and  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.    Had 
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this  procedure  been  followed  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  might  have  taken 
corrective  action  so  that  the  normal  pro- 
cedures of  the  House  could  be  followed. 
This  certainly  would  have  been  in  the 
interests  of  writing  good  legislation. 
However,  this  was  not  done  and  I  am 
faced  as  an  individual  Member  with  the 
situation  as  I  f  nd  it.  I  sh^I  attempt 
to  document  this  case  of  negligence 
against  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee and  I  notified  the  members  of 
the  committee  last  week  that  I  would 
take  the  floor  today  to  do  this.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  yesterday  the  legislative 
history  of  home  rule  for  Washington 
from  1947-60  which  I  asked  the  Librai-y 
of  Congress  to  prepare  for  me.  I  also 
placed  in  the  Record  a  previous  study 
made  by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  Sep- 
temjaer  29.  1954,  which  gives  further 
information  in  regard  to  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia— see  pages 
11481-11485.  This  data,  which  I  believe 
is  accurate,  documents  the  case  of  neg- 
ligence. I  shall  now  pause  to  yield  to 
any  member  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  or  any  other  Member  for  that 
matter  to  rebut  this  serious  charge. 

I  might  say  that  I  notified  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  I  had  put  this 
in  the  Record  so  that  he  would  have  an 
opEwrtunity  to  review  the  accuracy  of 
this  and  also  have  the  opportunity,  if 
he  chose,  to  rebut  this  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missoui-i.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  state  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  that  I  signed  the 
discharge  petition.  It  is  my  bill  that  is 
subject  to  the  discharge  petition.  I 
rise  fundamentally  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  definition  of  the  terms  "non- 
feasance" and  "misfeasance." 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Nonfea- 
sance is  failure  to  act.  Misfeasance  is 
to  do  something  which  is  contrary  to 
what  I  would  regard  as  proper  action. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  has 
made  this  charge  against  the  commit- 
tee and  by  presumption  that  means 
evei-y  member  of  the  committee  whether 
they  are  members  of  his  party  or  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  is  cor- 
rect, the  actions  of  the  committee  as  a 
whole.    Yes.  that  would  be  true. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  further  define,  if  he  will, 
is  this:  Those  of  us  who  are  strong  for 
home  rule  have  initiated  the  measure 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I 
would  like  the  gentleman  to  categorize 
in  his  judgment  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  failed  our  responsibility  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  have  because  as  a  minority 
member  of  a  committee,  one  can  do 
everything  one  can  possibly  do  as  a 
minority  member,  yet  be  overruled  by 
a  majority.  The  only  thing  I  think  the 
gentleman  might  have  done  is  what  I 
have  tried  to  do  and  am  trying  to  do 
here  today,  document  the  case  where 
your  committee  has  failed  to  hold  hear- 
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ings,  where  it  has  failed  after  hearings 
then  to  press  the  matter  and  get  a  vote 
ani  I  thus  report  the  matter  to  the  House. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  a  committee 
many  times  where  I  have  felt  that  the 
acton  that  our  committee  took  was  not 
in  accordance,  in  some  instances  at 
lea  It.  with  the  rules  of  the  House.  I 
would  resard  that  as  misfeasance  and 
as  I  member  of  the  committee,  of  course, 
I  riust  bear  some  of  the  responsibility 
thi  t  the  committee  had,  but  as  an  indi- 
vidual  Member  I  think  I  could  defend 
mji  actions  and  try  to  point  out  I  was 
acting  as  a  member  of  that  committee 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
a  riember  of  the  committee,  could  docu- 
ment his  case  as  an  individual  Member 
in  an  effort  to  push  this  matter  with 
dui!  diligence. 

dr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  state  to  the 
geitleman  I  am  not  rising  in  any  way  to 
de  end  delay.  As  one  who  is  strongly  in 
fai  or  of  home  rule  for  the  District  of 
Co  umbia,  and  who  has  worked  for  a 
nunber  of  years  before  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  I  just  wanted  to  crystallize 
th  s  very  serious  change  the  gentleman  is 
mi, king.  I  am  not  defending  the  com- 
mittee against  the  charge.  I  am  trying 
to  get  a  definition  of  the  charge.  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  ma- 
terial the  gentleman  placed  in  the  Rec- 
OR),  but  I  will  read  it.  and  I  thank  the 
ge  itleman  for  placing  it  in  the  Record. 
;  want  to  ask  if  the  study  reveals  that 
th  s  matter  is  still  before  a  subcommittee 
ch  arged  with  considering  it? 

Vlr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  not 
su  :e  where  it  sits  in  the  committee.  It 
m  ly  still  be  in  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  a  member  of  the  full 
conmittee  and  not  as  a  member  of  the 
su  jcommittee  that  started  hearings  last 
ye  ir,  I  can  inform  the  gentleman  that  to 
m^  personal  knowledge  the  matter  still 
re  its  with  the  subcommittee. 

)At.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Of  course, 
in  your  committee  procedures  there  are 
m  iny  methods  that  can  be  followed  in 
tr;  'ing  to  bring  a  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
su  Dcommittee  first  or  in  the  full  commit- 
te;  to  proceed  against  the  subcommit- 
te ;.  Now,  I  do  not  know  the  rules  in  the 
D:  strict  of  Columbia  Committee.  Inci- 
dentally, in  one  of  the  committees  when 
I  Arst  began  to  serve  on  it,  the  Joint  Eco- 
ncmic  Committee,  I  found  that  we  had 
nc  rules,  and  one  of  the  first  things  I  did 
as  a  member  was  try  to  bring  about  the 
writing  of  rules,  which  I  was  successful  in 
dc  irig  as  a  minority  member.  I  felt  that 
that  was  one  way  of  proceeding  so  that 
wlien  matters  came  up  that  I  disagreed 
w:  th  as  a  minority  member  with  the  ma- 
jo 'ity  there  was  some  protection,  and  my 
rii  ;hts  as  a  minority  member  were  pro- 
te  ;ted. 

Now,  I  again  say  I  do  not  know  what 
th  e  situation  is  in  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
I  suspect  something  might  be  done  m 
that  area  to  make  sure  that  you  have  got 
good  rules  of  procedure  in  the  commit- 
te?  itself  so  that  a  subcommittee,  that 
dees  not  function,  will  function  or  so 
that  the  subcommittee  membership  is 
ap  pointed  with  some  regard  for  a  proper 
wi  sighting    of   the   points   of    view.     In 


some  of  this  material  I  put  in  the  Rec- 
ord, is  one  of  the  charges  that  has  been 
made,  is  that  the  subcommittee  was 
weighted  toward  a  group  that  had  al- 
ready expressed  itself  along  a  certain 
line. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  not  going  to  take 
the  gentleman's  time  much  longer,  and 
I  want  to  thank  him  for  yielding  to  mt". 
I  would  just  like  to  maybe  anticipate 
what  you  are  going  to  cover  in  the  fur- 
ther part  of  your  remarks.  But,  you 
.'iee,  we  introduced,  along  with  22 
others,  the  so-called  administration  or 
E:isoniio\ver  program,  which  is  a  terri- 
torial proposal  for  tlie  District  of  Colum- 
bia. And.  I  believe  it  is  a  very  fine  pro- 
posal, and  tliat  is  the  rea.=;on  I  am  sup- 
porting it.  let  me  a.sk  the  gentleman 
now,  and  maybe  I  am  anticipating  what 
you  are  going  to  recommend,  but  since 
we  have  approximately  200  or  so  sig- 
natures on  the  discharge  petition,  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  you  would  be 
persuaded  and  also  would  be  able  to  per- 
suade other  Members  from  your  side  of 
the  aisle  to  sign  this  discharge  petition 
.so  that  we  could  have  a  chance  on  the 
floor  to  consider  this  matter. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  undoubt- 
edly will.  I  took  the  time  and  have 
made  the  statement  that  if  there  was 
no  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  of  these 
charges — and  that  is  why  I  listed  them 
in  the  Record  or  gave  the  history  of  this 
thing  a  day  ahead  of  time,  so  that  those 
who  might  want  to  review  this  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  come  in — assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  rebuttal — and  I  will 
say  honestly  I  do  not  see  what  the  re- 
buttal might  be — I  do  intend  to  sign  the 
discharge  petition.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
have  any  influence  at  all  on  my  col- 
leagues, but  to  the  extent  that  I  have.  I 
certainly  am  recommending  that  this  is 
a  situation,  in  my  judgment,  which  calls 
for  the  discharge  petition  extraordinary 
procedure  being  followed. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding   to  me. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  if  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Well,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  not  signed  the  discharge  petition 
on  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, but  I  would  like  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  have  five  bills  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
a  concurrent  resolution,  making  six  in 
all.  that  have  been  there  most  of  the  en- 
tire life  of  the  86th  Congress.  I  have 
not  boen  able  even  to  get  a  hearing  on 
any  of  them,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  before  he  starts  ref oi  mation 
of  some  other  committee,  maybe  he  bet- 
ter start  a  little  reformation  of  his  own 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  have  already  pointed 
that  in  one  committee  I  did  start  refor- 
mation.    I  try  to  see  that  my  committee 
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always  acts  as  I  think  it  should.  For 
example.  I  have  appeared  many  times  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules  in  opposi- 
tion to  closed  rules  from  my  committee. 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  at  least  what  I 
think  should  be  the  guide  line  in  using 
the  discharge  petition,  and  I  exp)ect  my 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  to  conform  to  those  criteria  as 
well  as  any  other  committee.  If  a  case 
could  be  documented  against  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  the 
work  load  we  have,  I  might  say  to  the 
trentleman  from  West  Virginia,  that  we 
have  been  negligent  in  the  matter  and 
failed  to  consider  some  legislation  be- 
cause we  were  sitting  on  our  hands  doing 
nothing.  Yes;  we  should  apply  the 
same  standards  to  my  committee.  One 
reason  I  am  taking  the  floor  is  to  see, 
when  we  do  resort  to  a  discharge  petition, 
that  we  follow  some  criteria. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  .say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  appreciate  the  fact 
knowing  that  you  are  at  least  sympa- 
thetic. 

Mr.  CLTtTIS  of  Mi-ssouri.  Well,  I  am 
sympathetic  in  trying  to  use  the  com- 
mittee system  so  that  there  are  hearings 
and  that  the  committee  proceed  as  it 
should  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  House 
to  resolve  these  matters  and  to  reach  a 
decision,  as  I  pointed  out. 

I  have  many  times  voted  to  report  a 
bill  out  of  my  own  committee  when  I 
fully  intended  to  take  the  floor  to  oppose 
the  bill.  I  might  say  that  that  is  not  my 
intention  in  this  instance.  I  happen  to 
think,  as  I  have  read  the  bill  from  which 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  discharged,  that  it  seems  to  be 
in  essence  a  good  bill.  And  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  area  where  we  should  legislate. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also 
one  of  the  srxMisors  of  the  home  rule 
bill.  It  was  my  petition  No.  1  to  dis- 
charge the  District  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  home  rule 
bill.  It  is  my  petition  No.  2  that  is  at 
the  desk  to  discharge  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia  Committee  from  further  Con- 
sideration of  the  home  rule  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mar>'land  [Mr.  FoletI.  This  is  a 
bipartisan  approach,  because  while  I 
would  prefer  the  bill  that  I  introduced, 
and  which  lias  been  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Democratic  Party  approach  to 
home  rule  for  the  District,  my  discharge 
petition  is  addressed  to  the  bill  which 
has  been  known  as  the  administration 
approach  to  home  rule  for  the  District. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  many  Repub- 
licans have  joined  in  signing  that  peti- 
tion. I  am  not  so  happy  that  some  Re- 
publicans have  joined  with  some  Demo- 
crats in  urging  Members  to  take  their 
names  off  the  petition.  Of  course,  that 
is  their  right. 

I  supc>ose,  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibia,  that 
I  must  assume  or  carry  some  of  the  blame 
that  the  gentleman  has  aimed  at  that 
committee  for  failing  to  conduct  full 
and  complete  hearings  and  report  a  bill 
to  the  House.     I  am  not  a  member  of 


the  subcommittee  that  has  ccxiducted 
some  hearings.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  House  that  a  large 
part  of  those  hearings  were  addressed 
to  the  inadequacy  of,  or  the  type  of  peti- 
tion that  Petition  No.  1  was;  that  is, 
that  it  provided  for  a  closed  rule  which 
would  not  give  the  Members  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  properly  heai"d  on  the  meas- 
ure. And  also  they  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  the  committee  was  going  to 
conduct  hearings.  Petition  No.  2  was 
put  on  the  desk  in  a  different  form  in 
order  to  give  them  ample  opportunity  to 
be  heard  and  to  present  their  opinions  on 
the  bill.  Very  shortly  thereafter  the 
hearings  came  to  a  close. 

The  subcommittee  has  never  reported 
to  the  full  committee.  And  while  the 
full  committee  has  the  right  to  discharge 
the  subcommittee,  by  motion,  from  fur- 
ther consideration  and  then  consider  the 
bill,  the  situation  is,  frankly,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  votes — that  is,  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  and  who  support  home 
rule  do  not  have  the  votes  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
discharge  the  subcommittee  and  to  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House. 

The  only  way  the  House  will  be  able 
to  act  on  the  bill  is  through  the  dis- 
charge petition  proceeding.  Calendar 
Wednesday  cannot  be  availed  of  be- 
cause, as  the  gentleman  knows,  that  can 
be  brought  into  play  only  when  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  bill,  or  acted  favor- 
ably on  a  bill.  Then  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  somebody  designated 
by  the  committee,  on  Calendar  Wednes- 
day may  stand  up  and  call  up  the  bill 
when  the  conunittee  is  reached  in  order. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  that 
point  in  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  If  we  do  not  use  the  dis- 
charge procedure,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  orderly  procedure  of  the  House, 
then  we  cannot  get  this  bill  before  the 
House,  so  the  House  can  exercise  its  wilL 

I  do  not  recall  that  I  have  ever  voted 
against  a  rule,  even  though  I  have  been 
opposed  to  bills,  because  it  has  always 
been  my  opinion,  and  my  decision,  that 
the  House  as  a  whole  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  voice  its  opinion  by  a 
vote  on  any  measure  of  any  real  im- 
portance. After  a  committee  reports  a 
bill,  then  the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
grant  it  a  rule,  or  else  the  House  should 
take  it  up  by  a  discharge  petition,  or  on 
Calendar  Wednesday.  If  a  committee 
will  not  report  a  bill  of  such  momentous 
importance  as  home  rule,  then  the  dis- 
charge petition  should  be  availed  of. 

I  do  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  remarks 
the  gentleman  is  making  today,  there 
will  be  19  more  Members  who  will  sign 
the  discharge  petition.  Those  are  all  the 
signatures  we  need  and  then  we  can 
bring  the  bill  before  the  House.  If  the 
House  rejects  it,  that  is  the  way  we 
govern  our  democracy,  by  a  majority. 

But  at  least  the  Members  should  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  bill 
and  decide  whether  or  not  home  rule 
should  be  given  to  the  District. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  agree 
with  him  that  Calendar  Wednesday  is 
not  the  kind  of  procedure  that  could  be 
used  here.    The  discharge  petition  is  the 


only  route  that  can  be  followed.  In  my 
judgment  the  discharge  petition  has 
been  made  necessary  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee to  come  to  a  vote.  They  have 
not  even  come  to  a  vote. 

I  might  say  that  like  the  gentleman 
I  very  seldom  vote  against  a  rule.  I 
have  voted  against  a  rule,  and  each 
time  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  E)oint  out 
why,  because  I  think  it  is  important 
when  one  votes  against  a  rule  to  have 
a  reason.  The  reason  is  this:  If  I  think 
that  after  presentation  on  the  part  of 
the  Rules  Committee  a  matter  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  by  a  commit- 
tee so  that  the  House  can  with  intelli- 
gence act  upon  it.  Those  are  the  only 
instances  that  I  can  recall,  and  there 
have  been  very  few,  that  I  have  voted 
against  a  rule,  because  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  House  after  all  is 
the  place  to  make  these  decisions.  The 
committees  are  merely  handmaidens  to 
assist  the  House  in  acting  with  more 
intelligence,  gathering  together  the  in- 
formation that  is  necessary  to  gather  in 
order  to  debate  these  matters  with  in- 
telligence. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  has 
not  been  my  privilege  to  hear  all  the 
gentleman  has  said,  but  I  take  it  that 
generally  the  gentleman  believes  that 
committees  are  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Of  course 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Then 
just  when  should  we  go  to  the  discharge 
petition  for  relief? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  set  out 
three  criteria:  No.  1.  Incidentally,  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  discharge  petition 
against  the  Rules  Committee  is  a  proper 
procedure.  Calendar  Wednesday  exists 
for  that.  First,  if  the  legislative  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  act  through  non- 
feasance or  misfeasance,  as  I  describe  it. 
but  essentially  nonfeasance,  failure  to 
take  the  time  to  study  an  important 
measure,  and  that  exists  over  a  period 
of  time 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  In  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  then,  the  District 
Committee  has  failed  to  give  this  pro- 
posed legislation  attention? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  That  cer- 
tainly is  true,  and  I  have  put  in  the 
Record  a  history  of  this  matter  since  the 
80th  Congress. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
was  in  the  Washington  Post? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  This  is 
something  new? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
take  things  from  newspapers.  I  had  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  prepare  this  for  me. 
which  is  a  history  of  home-rule  legisla- 
tion for  Washington  from  1946  to  1960. 
Then  I  notified  all  the  members  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  that  I 
was  going  to  take  the  floor  today.  I  put 
this  in  the  Record  yesterday  and  notified 
the  chairman  and  the  Clerk  this  morn- 
ing so  that  if  there  was  any  error  they 
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would  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
it.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  that  procedure.  There  are  no  epi- 
thets in  this  study.  This  is  simply  when 
the  committee  met,  and  what  it  did  or 
did  not  do.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  just 
simply  a  case  of  failure  to  move  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
anything  in  this  statement  the  gentle- 
man holds  in  his  hand  or  anything  he 
has  in  his  mind  that  gives  assurance  the 
members  themselves  have  not  thought 
about  it  or  studied  it? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  It  is  simply 
because  they  failed  to  do  what  I  think 
the  committee  should  do.  I  do  not  mean 
as  far  as  coming  to  the  same  conclusions 
I  would  come  to;  I  am  not  saying  that 
on  the  substantive  matter.  I  am  saying 
at  least  they  should  get  their  informa- 
tion together,  hold  the  hearings  that 
are  necessary,  then  get  it  reported,  if 
that  is  what  they  want  to  do,  or  even  if 
they  want  to  vote  the  thing  down,  then 
doit. 

But  they  had  not  even  met  today.  It 
is  bottled  up  in  a  subcommittee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  be  pleased  with  a 
record  of  the  80th  Congress  in  this 
history. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
read  it  with  care.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  we  should  use  the  petition 
unless  there  is  some  question  which  in- 
volves, say,  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
or  some  great  emergency? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  an  emergency  matter.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  legislation 
on  a  subject  matter  that  is  serious. 
Even  though  it  might  affect  a  substantial 
group  of  people  anywhere,  this  only 
affects,  really,  the  people  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  But  there  are  almost  1 
million  people  who  are  involved.  I  also 
think  the  Congress  is  involved  here,  and 
I  shall  point  out  in  my  remarks  why  I 
think  from  our  standpoint  to  do  a  better 
job,  it  is  important  to  move  ahead  in  this 
area  and  perfect  the  kind  of  government 
we  do  have  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  will  agree  with  me — will  he 
not — that  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  able  men  and  men  of  intelligence  and 
that  they  are  patriotic  and  have  the 
interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  at 
heart  just  as  much  as  either  you  or  I. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Certainly, 
they  are  men  of  integrity.  That  is  cor- 
rect, certainly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it  not 
possible,  having  considered  the  matter, 
they  are  so  convinced  It  is  not  good  legis- 
lation that  they  do  not  want  it  reported 
out? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  If  so,  they 
should  meet  and  vote  on  it.  But  they 
must  remember  they  are  acting  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  House.  It  is  not  their 
prerogative  to  make  these  decisions  as 
decisions  in  lieu  of  the  House.  That  is 
my  point.  If  they  want  to  meet,  and, 
after  a  debate  in  full  committee,  not  re- 
port the  bill  out,  that  is  entirely  some- 
thing else  again.  But  that  has  not  been 
done. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  can 
unders  tand  why ;  perhaps,  if  I  was  on  the 
committee.  I  would  vote  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  ::URTIS  of  Missouri.  I  am  satis- 
fied th ;  gentleman  from  Michigan  would 
do  so.  )ecause  I  have  served  on  the  same 
committee  with  him. 

Mr.  iOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleiaan  from  Missouri  must  realize 
there  i  ,re  some  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  a -e  sensitive  and  do  not  like  criti- 
cism. The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
certair  ly  been  here  long  enough.  10  years 
or  so.  ;o  know — well.  I  will  not  say  that 
he  sho  ild  know,  but  some  of  us  do  know 
that  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia  who  opposes  any- 
thing that  the  Washington  Post  wants 
is  subj  ?ct  to  the  most — what  shall  I  say? 
I  do  rot  know  how  to  express  it — sub- 
ject to  the  dirtiest  and  meanest  charac- 
terizations that  could  come  to  a  man.  I 
recall  the  Washington  Post  way  back. 
20  years  ago.  hired  men  to  fabricate  a 
case  and  brought  some  30  people  here, 
and  tl  ey  were  on  trial  for  4  years,  and 
the  Washington  Post  in  the  end  had  to 
apologize  for  its  attitude.  It  used  decep- 
tion a:  id  fraud  to  get  that  trial  here  in 
Washington. 

CURTIS  of  Missouri.     I  want  to 
the  gentleman,  and  I  know  the 
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legislate  here  in  the  House,  not 
basis  of  what  newspapers  say  or 
|s  said  outside,  but  on  the  basis 
debate  that  goes  on  here  in  the 
the  House.  I  have  at  many  times 
ght  here  in  the  well  of  the  Hou.'^e, 
it  is  mfortunate  how  much  public  de- 
bate las  become  a  matter  of  press  re- 
leases instead  of  a  matter  of  a  Member 
who  bslieves  something  having  the  cour- 
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take  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
expre^  himself  and  yield  to  Members 
who  night  disagree  with  him  so  that 
we  can  have  a  fruitful  debate.  If  they 
believi;  something  they  should  say  it 
here.  Really,  in  a  sense  that  is  what 
I  am  trying  to  do  today  in  advocating 
this  d  scharge  petition  being  signed,  to 
brinj  this  matter  which  has  been  con- 
siderel  very  thoroughly  over  a  period 
of  years  into  the  well  of  the  Hou.se  so 
that  5  0U  and  I  and  the  rest  of  us  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  ourselves 
on  it  md  moving  ahead  on  this  serious 
matte  •. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
the  greatest  admiration,  as  the  gentle- 
man l;nows,  for  his  ability,  his  courage, 
and  h  s  partiotism.  but  you  have  to  have 
the  sJ  in  of  a  rhinoceros- 


Yes;  to  be 


CURTIS  of  Missouri. 

Congress. 
HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
have  to  have  the  skin  of  a  rhinoceros  to 
be  hei  e  on  the  floor  when  you  know  day 
after  i  lay  the  Washington  Post  will  come 
out  w  th  editorials — and  I  have  yet  to 
read  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  was 
patriotic 


CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Well,  I  will 


not  ai  ree  with  the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  know. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  not 
been  here  as  long  as  I  have. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  know,  but 
it  is  v;ry  seldom  I  agree  in  that  respect. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just  to 
cite  an  instance  of  the  way  the  Wash- 
ington Post  works.  They  hired  a  man. 
Dillard  Stokes.  He  went  under  an  alias 
and  he  fabricated  a  case  and  they 
brought  them  down  here  from  the  far- 
thermost corners  of  our  Nation,  clear 
across  the  country,  and  they  tried  the 
case  for  4  years. 

They  hired  a  drunken  attorney.  U.S. 
district  attorney,  to  press  the  charges. 
William  Powers  Malone.  condemned  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
arrested  down  here,  convicted  of  being 
drunk,  and  he  had  all  these  people  come 
here.  It  was  the  worst  of  persecution 
you  can  imagine.  Now.  you  are  under 
that  influence. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  must 
have  a  tougher  hide  than  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No; 
you  have  not. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  certainly 
get  criticized  enough,  but  I  try  not  to 
let  it  influence  me. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  sure 
hope  the  gentleman  never  has  to  live 
under  a  mayor,  or  city  council,  or  any 
form  of  local  government  advocated  and 
put  into  power  by  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  frankly 
do  not  think  the  Washington  Post  is 
here  in  the  House  legislating.  I  think 
it  is  up  to  the  membership  to  do  the 
legislating. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  they 
work  in  a  dirty,  sneaking  way;  that  is 
what  they  do. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  They  may 
try  to.  I  flnd  there  is  a  lot  of  unfair 
argument  used  on  both  sides  of  most 
issues:  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
some  of  us  at  any  rate  try  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  issues.  Some  re- 
sort to  ad  hominem  arguments,  and  I 
must  say  I  think  the  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  is  indulging  in  that  same  kind 
of  argument  aaainst  his  opponents. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  I 
am  quoting  is  from  the  Washington 
Post.  They  publish  an  editorial  apolo- 
gizing for  their  dirty  subterfuge.  All  I 
hope  is  that  the  gentleman  does  not  be- 
come contaminated  by  advocating  some- 
thing the  Washington  Post  wants. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  presume 
I  did  know  the  Washington  Post  prob- 
ably wanted  this,  but  I  do  know  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  my  taking  this 
step  here.  I  regard  this  as  entirely  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  influenced  by  the 
Post  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Yes:  but  I 
do  want  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  contemplating  signing  the 
discharge  petition.  My  name  has  been 
on  the  petition  for  a  long  time.  The 
names  of  all  of  our  Democrats  from 
Illinois  have  been  on  the  petition,  and 
we  are  proud  to  welcome  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  I  hope  we  will  make  it 
a  double  job.    I  understand  there  will  be 
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a  discharge  petition  filed  tomorrow  on 
the  postal  pay  raise  bill,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  join  us 
in  that. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  No. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  we  have  to  have  a  case  of  misfea- 
sance or  malfeasance — those  are  big 
words;  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  they 
mean — to  warrant  a  person  signing  a 
discharge  petition.  They  mean  people 
are  guilty  of  not  doing  something  or  they 
are  negligent;  at  least  it  is  an  all-inclu- 
sive term. 

I  signed  the  discharge  petition  not 
with  any  implication  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  negligent  or  that 
they  were  not  doing  their  job;  I  signed 
the  discharge  petition  because  I  believe 
in  majority  rule.  When  a  majority  of 
the  Members  believe  certain  legislation 
should  be  brought  up  and  passed  I  think 
they  should  sign  a  discharge  petition 
believing  in  majority  rule;  and  this  is  no 
reflection  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man and  I  agree  on  at  least  signing  this 
discharge  petition.  As  to  the  reasons 
behind  it  I  find  we  are  in  complete  dis- 
cord. 

The  burden  of  my  speech  is  to  try  to 
bring  out  the  basis  upon  which  I  think 
at  any  rate  a  Member  of  the  House 
should  decide  whether  or  not  to  sign  a 
discharge  petition.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  Is  entitled  to  his  views.  I  know 
there  are  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  share  his  views.  They  will  sign  a 
discharge  petition  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnois.  May  I  add 
that  I  appreciate  the  courage  and  the 
scholarly  approach  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri;  and  I  cannot  quarrel  with 
his  approach.  My  approach  hapt>ened 
to  be  a  different  one. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  appreciate 
that. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  dilemma  I  sug- 
gested might  arise  in  respect  to  the  sec- 
ond factor  is  averted.  There  are  suffi- 
cient hearings  and  Senate  and  House 
committee  reports  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter so  that  the  House  can  conduct  an  or- 
derly and  meaningful  debate  on  this 
subject;  third,  I  think  the  subject  mat- 
ter is  of  sufficient  importance  that  the 
House  should  take  time  to  go  into  it. 
The  House  is  not  now  and  has  not  been 
this  entire  year  unduly  burdened  with 
floor  debate. 

I  want  to  address  myself  briefly  to  the 
merits  of  legislation  in  this  area.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  argimients  that  political 
pressure  on  the  Congress  would  be 
lessened  by  intelligent  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  well  founded. 

What  we  have  now  is  a  multitude  of  local 
political  pressures  directly  on  Congress  and 
the  administration  because  Congress  and  the 
administration  run  the  District.  Every  In- 
terest In  Washington  takes  Its  problems  di- 
rectly to  the  Federal  Government.  Instead 
of  a  sanctuary,  the  District  Is  In  fact  a  head- 
ache. Congress  must  take  its  time  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  qualifications  of 
District  plumbers  and  to  adjudicate  the  dis- 
agreements of  local  businessmen.  Local 
school  lunches  become  a  national  Issue 
necessitating  White  House  action. 

Obviously,  a  responsible  local  government 
Is  not  only  the  proper  agency  to  resolve  such 


matters;  It  would  also  be  a  lightning  rod  to 
divert  these  trivial  pressures  from  the  Federal 
Government.  These  matters  are  local  politics 
and  should  not  take  the  time  and  energy  of 
the  Federal  Government.  By  doing  its  own 
job,  local  government  would  provide  a  sanc- 
tuary for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  quoted  from  one  of  the  pam- 
phlets prepared  by  the  proponents  of 
District  of  Columbia  home  rule.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  an  excellent  and  true  state- 
ment. 

I  believe  it  is  completely  unsound  in 
America  or  anywhere  else  to  attempt  to 
govern  any  area  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  area.  I  do  be- 
lieve the  District  of  Columbia  presents  a 
unique  problem  in  local  government  and 
I  have  been  disappointed  over  the  years 
that  the  proponents  for  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  in  what  I 
regard  as  a  narrow  and  selfish  manner 
presented  only  their  side  of  the  case.  I 
suggest  that  it  has  been  this  selfish  ap- 
proach which  has  probably  prevented 
them  from  making  progress  in  this  case. 

I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
one  group  of  propKjnents  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  Novem- 
ber 1958  in  which  I  tried  to  bring  out 
the  national  concern  the  Congress  must 
preserve  in  dealing  with  the  District.  I 
have  written  many  letters  since  that  date 
in  which  I  included  the  essence  of  this 
early  communication: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  17, 
1958,  in  which  you  ask  me  whether  I  will 
support  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  next  session  of  Congress,  If 
elected. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  specific  bill  your  group  is  sponsoring. 
Certainly.  I  am  in  favor  of  some  improve- 
ment over  the  home  rule  presently  enjoyed 
by  the  citizens  living  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the  bro- 
chure sent  out  by  your  group  falls  to  refer 
to  the  specific  questions  I  posed  to  repre- 
sentatives of  your  group  when  they  have 
visited  my  congressional  office  from  time  to 
time  In  the  past.  I  believe  I  have  reduced 
these  questions  to  writing  in  letters  to  your 
group. 

In  essence,  I  want  to  be  certain  that  any 
home  rule  legislation  has  an  understand- 
ing a.id  a  regard  for  the  fact  that  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  is  not  like  any  other  city  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  for  see- 
ing that  the  essential  features  of  a  nation's 
capital  are  achieved.  Some  of  these  fea- 
tures are: 

1.  We  invite  other  sovereign  nations  to  es- 
tablish Embassies  here  and,  therefore,  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  International 
rights  involved  In  exchange  of  Embassies  be 
observed.  This  is  a  matter  a  local  city  can- 
not be  respxjnslble  for  or  interfere  with. 

2.  We  seek  to  make  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal a  sanctuary  for  the  Federal  Government. 
History  has  demonstrated  how  the  citizens 
of  national  capitals — London,  Paris,  Berlin — 
have  sought,  throiigh  pressures,  to  Interfere 
with  the  orderly  procedures  of  federal  gov- 
ernment. Washington,  D.C.,  Is  essentially  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Federal  Government  and, 
in  my  Judgment,  must  be  so  preserved. 
The  type  of  home  rule  for  p>eople  who  have 
come  to  Washington,  D.C.,  or  whose  fore- 
bears came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  or  re- 
mained there  for  other  reasons  than  the 
business  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
take  second  place  to  this  sanctuary  Idea. 

3.  Our  National  Capital  has  become,  and 
In  a  fine  fashion,  a  national  shrine.     People 


from  all  over  our  land  come  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  see  the  Government  In  operation 
and  to  visit  the  scenes  of  ova  great  past  and 
to  view  the  documents  and  relics  of  our 
history.     This  must  be  preserved. 

I  mention  three  basic  featiu-es  to  which 
any  home  rule  request  must  be  subjected. 
Your  brochure  pays  no  attention  whatever 
to  these  basic  values.  It  merely  presents 
the  one-sided  viewpoint  of  people  who  live 
in  our  National  Capital  for  reasons  other 
than  carrying  on  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  interests  of  this  local  group,  although  I 
am  distressed  at  the  narrow  manner  in 
which  their  Interests  are  presented.  If  i 
can  be  satisfied  that  the  home  rule  bill 
would  preserve  the  values  I  have  mentioned. 
I  would  support  it.  However,  I  doubt  very 
seriously  if  these  values  have  been  weighed, 
because  in  all  my  dealings  with  the  home 
rule  groups  I  have  never  once  heard  an  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  them.  Quite  the 
contrary,  I  have  noted  a  smug  smear  cam- 
paign conducted  to  the  effect  that  anyone 
opposed  to  home  rule  Is  motivated  by  racial 
bigotry.  That  this  Is  an  Important  element 
In  the  Issue  of  home  nile  Is  certainly  true, 
but  to  attempt  to  escape  a  consideration 
of  other  criteria  by  passing  all  criticism  off 
as  emanating  from  this  unfortunate  point 
of  view  actually  lends  aid  to  these  bigots. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  I  am  Interested  In  a 
qualified  hc«ne  rule  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and,  consonant  with 
this  interest,  I  will  be  happy  to  discuss  this 
with  you  and  your  group  upon  my  return  to 
Washington. 

I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  deal  more 
home  rule  than  presently  exists  can  be 
fitted  in  with  a  proper  and  wholesome 
regard  for  these  values.  I  believe  from  a 
cursory  study  of  the  bill  which  the  dis- 
charge petition  would  bring  on  the  floor 
for  debate  that  it  is  well  within  these 
guidelines. 

There  is  another  procedural  point  I 
wish  to  comment  upon.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  no  amendments.  I  dislike 
closed  rules.  They  do  not  result  in  the 
best  l^rislation.  However,  the  abuse  of 
the  open  rule  by  the  opponents  of  home 
rule  in  the  80th  Congress  and  the  atti- 
tude they  have  shown  up  to  the  present 
in  respect  to  orderly  procedures  leads 
me  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  they 
would  abuse  the  open  rule  permitting 
amendments  including  pro  forma 
amendments  under  the  S-minute  rule. 
A  formidable  filibuster  could  result.  On 
the  other  hard,  a  determined  majority 
in  the  House  can  defeat  any  attempt  at 
filibustering  in  the  long  run,  even  one 
which  is  secretly  being  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  House  leadership.  It  is  late  in  the 
session  of  the  Congress  and  there  are 
important  measures  which  the  leader- 
ship has  saved  for  floor  action.  This 
produces  the  atmosphere  of  a  stampede 
which  has  resulted  in  the  past  in  pass- 
ing or  killing  legislation  upon  which  the 
House  might  act  differently  if  it  pro- 
ceded  with  calmness  and  deliberateness. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  seems 
to  be  some  practical  justification  for  the 
closed  rule. 

I  shall  sign  the  discharge  petition  and 
to  the  extent  that  my  judgment  means 
anything  to  my  colleagues  I  would  urge 
them  to  sign  it  I  do  so  with  a  feeling 
that  my  future  pleas  as  in  the  past  will 
be  to  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sign 
discharge  petitions.  However,  if  the 
pressure  groups  outside  the  Congress  will 
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desist  in  their  efforts  to  subvert  orderly 
procedure  whenever  it  interferes  with 
their  immediate  desires,  and  only  pro- 
mote a  discharge  petition  after  a  jtroper 
case  has  been  made  for  it.  this  will  not 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I,  along  with  all  others  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  debate,  be  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  our  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DORMANT  SKILLS  OP  OUR  OLDER 
WORKERS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmra]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H06MER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  single  unused  economic  resource 
in  the  Nation  may  well  be  the  dormant 
skills  of  our  older  workers.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  we  learn  how  to  put  those  skills 
back  to  work,  not  only  because  the  in- 
dividual older  person  needs  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  also  because  our  economy 
needs  the  productivity  of  older  persons. 

To  reach  a  gross  national  product  of 
$560  billion  by  1965  we  will  need  74  mil- 
lion workers.  About  10  million  more 
workers  than  we  have  now.  At  least  half 
this  number  must  come  from  the  45  and 
over  age  groups,  simply  because  there  is 
no  other  source,  except  immigration, 
from  which  they  can  oome. 

Thus,  unless  the  Nation  is  to  fall  short 
of  its  necessary  goals,  discrimination 
against  hiring  older  workers  must  cease. 

This  is  a  task  for  government,  labor, 
business,  and  voluntary  cwnmimity  ac- 
tion. Each  should  make  his  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  effort  and  all  should 
work  together  to  eliminate  age  barriers 
to  emplo3mient. 

Simply  stated,  the  age  barriers  to  em- 
ployment result  when  employers  set  ar- 
bitrary limits  in  deciding  whether  in- 
dividuals are  capable  of  filling  jobs.  A 
machinist,  age  65,  whose  eyes  are  still 
keen,  whose  hands  are  still  steady,  but 
who  must  retire  on  a  pension,  is  facing 
the  age  barrier.  An  office  worker,  age  36, 
who  cannot  get  a  job  because  she  is  "too 
old,"  must  also  break  the  age  barrier. 

Between  these  two  groups,  there  is  a 
growing  number  of  workers,  -oughly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  40  and  65,  who  are  not 
yet  eligible  for  old  age  pensions.  Many 
of  these  find  themselves  out  of  the  main 
streams  of  employment  primarily  be- 
cause they  are  considered  too  old.  In 
many  cases,  these  workers  may  have 
skills  which  are  no  longer  needed,  and 
they  are  considered  too  old  to  enter 
training  programs  to  give  them  new 
skills.  In  others,  age-old  prejudices 
about  the  employment  of  older  workers 
constitute  the  main  barrier  which  must 
be  overcome. 
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•nil!  existence  of  age  barriers  to  em- 
ployment makes  it  necessary  for  govern- 
ment labor,  industry,  and  community 
leade  's  to  cooperate  to  work  out  new  pro- 
gram s  that  will  make  it  possible  for  our 
econc  my  to  use  the  skills  of  all  its  work- 
ers, young  and  old,  to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  some  States  fair  employment  acts. 
making  it  unlawful  to  discriminate  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  age.  are  use- 
ful ill  placing  the  legal  weight  of  gov- 
ermnsnt  behind  efforts  to  remove  ape 
barriiirs.  However,  they  are  difficult  to 
enforce — nor  can  law  alone  help  the 
older  worker  who  is  not  being  discrim- 
inate i  against,  but  who  has  outmoded 
skills  and  cannot  qualify  for  training,  or 
the  1  worker  who  has  experienced  some 
decline  in  physical  abilities. 

So,  although  fair  employment  laws  are 
both  necessary  and  useful  in  breaking 
throtgh  the  age  barrier  to  employment, 
they  cannot  begin  to  do  the  job  alone. 
Mucl  additional  effort  needs  to  be  de- 
votee to  removing  time- old  prejudices 
abou  ,  older  workers  and  in  learning  how 
to  pi  t  the  productive  skills  of  older  peo- 
ple t()  work. 

Briiaking  through  the  age  barrier  to 
empljyment  involves  these  separate  but 
relabd  tasks: 

First.  Persuade  employers  to  remove 
arbit'ary  age  barriers  to  employment  so 
that  older  workers  can  compete  with 
youn  jer  workers  on  merit  alone. 

Se<  ond.  Counsel  and  help  older  work- 
ers t)  understand  both  their  skills  and 
theirf  limitations  so  that  they  can  com- 
pete for  jobs  more  effectively. 

Third.  Help  labor  and  management 
coop*  rate  in  the  development  of  Jobs  that 
can  lie  filled  by  older  workers. 

Poirth.  Develop  programs  for  part- 
time  and  casual  employment  of  older 
work  srs. 

Th  e  arbitrary  age  of  65  or  62  in  the  case 
of  wt  men,  which  is  the  age  when  old-age 
bene  Its  begin,  can  also  be  used  as  a 
roug:  I  and  convenient  dividing  line  for 
deflnng  certain  aspects  of  these  tasks. 
For  nstance,  the  primary  target  must 
neceisarily  be  those  persons  in  the  age 
-  grou; )  40-64  who  face  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age,  but  who  are  not  yet  eligible 
for  social  security  benefits.  The  figure 
40  is  also  rough.  Some  employers  dis- 
crim  nate  against  applicants  over  the 
age  c  f  35.  But  we  must  also  help  work- 
ers 6  5  or  over  who  wish  to  continue  to 
contilbute  their  productive  skills  in 
gain]  ul  employment. 

In  order  to  work  intelligently  at  the 
job  of  breaking  down  the  age  barriers 
to  eiaployment,  we  need  to  understand 
why  older  workers  sometimes  find  it 
more  difficult  to  get  jobs.  There  are 
thre<  general  groups  of  reasons  why  em- 
ploye rs  sometimes  hesitate  to  hire  older 
workers.  One  group  of  reasons  is  con- 
cerned with  productivity  and  includes 
such  statements  as  "Older  workers  dont 
prod  ice  as  much";  "They  don't  work  as 
quiclly";  "They're  not  strong  enough"; 
"Thty  have  more  accidents."  Another 
grou  >  of  objections  is  concerned  with  the 
cost  )f  hiring  older  workers  and  includes 
such  statements  as  "Our  health  and  acci- 
dent and  group  life  insurance  costs  would 
go  uj";     "Our  pension  costs  would  be- 


come prohibitively  high";  "Our  work- 
men's compensation  rates  would  be  in- 
creased." A  final  group  of  objections  to 
older  workers  revolves  around  psycho- 
logical factors  and  includes  such  state- 
ments as,  "Older  workers  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  train";  "Older  workers  are  too 
inflexible";  "Company  policy  is  to  pro- 
mote from  within";  and  "We  prefer 
younger  workers."  Each  group  of  ob- 
jections to  the  employment  of  older 
workers  deserves  closer  analysis. 

THE    PHODrtTlV  1 1  I     OT    OLDER    WORKERS 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  surveyed  the  job 
performance  of  older  workers  in  the 
men's  footwear  and  household  furniture 
industries  and  found  that  the  average 
productivity  of  the  45  to  54  age  group  was 
sliKhtly  less  than  that  of  the  35  to  44  age 
group  and  that  the  average  productivity 
of  the  55  to  64  age  was  markedly  less. 
However,  individual  workers'  output 
within  each  group  varied  much  more  sig- 
nificantly than  did  the  average.  In  fact, 
about  one-third  of  those  in  the  55  to  64 
age  group  outperformed  the  average 
worker  in  the  35  to  44  group.  What  this 
means  is  that  an  employer  who  arbitrar- 
ily ruled  out  the  over-55  worker  was  also 
ruling  out  the  opportunity  to  hire  work- 
ers who  could  produce  much  better  than 
the  average. 

A  survey  of  Pennsylvania  industry  in 
1952-53,  conducted  by  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity Bureau  of  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Research,  showed  evidence  that 
some  companies  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  experience  and  dependability  of  the 
older  worker  are  more  important  than 
the  mere  quantity  of  work  produced. 

ATTEI^DANCZ    BXCOXOB 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
also  surveyed  the  attendarnse  records  of 
older  workers  as  compared  with  younger 
workers  and  found  no  relationship  what- 
soever. Attendance  rates  were  as  good 
for  one  age  group  as  another.  The  Tem- 
ple University  study  referred  to  above 
revealed  that  90  percent  of  the  companies 
who  commented  on  absenteeism  felt 
that  the  older  workers'  records  were  bet- 
ter than  the  average  for  younger  work- 
ers. 

Also  in  favor  of  older  workers  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  sta- 
ble in  their  jobs.  A  study  of  older  work- 
ers in  seven  major  metropolitan  areas 
in  1956  showed  that  rates  of  job  turn- 
over were  lower  among  those  over  45, 
and  voluntary  quits — excluding  retire- 
ment— were  less  than  half  as  frequent 
among  the  older  workers  eis  among  those 
under  45. 

APCIDENTS 

The  available  information  on  employee 
accidents  and  the  relationship  to  age  in- 
dicates that  older  workers  have  relative- 
ly fewer  accidents  than  do  younger 
workers,  but  that  older  workers  tend  to 
lose  more  time  from  the  job  per  accident. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer, it  has  not  been  determined  which 
is  more  costly,  the  relatively  more  care- 
less younger  worker  who  recovers  more 
quickly  from  his  accidents  or  the  rela- 
tively more  cautious  older  worker  who 
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tends  to  suffer  more  serious  injuries  from 
his  accidents.  It  is  probable  that  there 
Ks  little  difference. 

COST   or    PENSIONS 

One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
factors  affecting  the  hiring  of  older 
workers  is  the  cost  of  pensions.  In  order 
to  determine  how  such  costs  might  be 
influential  in  decisions  to  hire  older 
w  orkers.  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  ap- 
IK»inted  a  committee  of  distinguished 
experts  to  study  the  problem,  and  they 
concluded  that — 

The  cofcts  of  private  pension  provisions 
ought  no  longer  to  be  considered  a  real  ob- 
star-le  to  the  employment  of  older  workers . 

Many  pen.<-.ion  plam,  it  is  ivn<^.  bar 
older  workers  fiom  membership  by  re- 
quirements based  on  age  and  length  of 
service.  Such  requirements  may  have 
been  interpi-eted  by  the  personnel  office 
to  bar  older  applicants  not  only  from 
tlie  pension  plan  but  from  consideration 
for  employment  at  all.  These  interpre- 
tations may  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  an  employer  who  permitted  an 
older  new  employee  to  waive  pension 
rights  would  be  criticized  for  turning  the 
older  employee  out  at  retirement  with- 
out adequate  subsistence. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  most  full- 
time  older  workers  have  earned  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance  benefits  which 
will  protect  them  from  destitution  if 
they  can  continue  in  covered  employ- 
ment. The  employer,  the  applicant,  and 
the  community  are  much  better  off 
when  the  older  worker  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  maintain  his  OASI  earn- 
ings and  to  contribute  to  the  economic 
welfare  as  a  worker  than  they  are  when 
the  worker  is  forced  to  become  a  de- 
pendent simply  because  he  cannot  qual- 
ify for  a  pension  plan. 

It  is  also  true,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor's  Committee  on  Pension 
Costs  and  the  Older  Worker,  that: 

tJnder  pension  plans  covering  most  work- 
ers today  the  costs  of  pension  beneflt^s 
actually  paid  to  retired  workers  in  the  future 
win  not  be  substantially  Increased  If  the 
employer  hires  a  fair  and  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  older  new  applicants  The  compara- 
tive current  costs  or  charges  for  pensions 
as  affected  by  the  entry  age  of  new  em- 
ployees are  not  necessarily  fixed  and  defi- 
nite. They  are  subject  to  considerable  fu- 
ture change,  especially  fur  the  younger  ages: 
and  the  effect  of  such  changes  will  appar- 
ently be  to  reduce,  or  possibly  wipe  out,  the 
current  differential  between  older  and 
younger  entry  ages  over  a  period  of  time 
Whether  the  amounts  charged  by  the  em- 
ployer to  current  operations  are  Increased 
will  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  particular 
plan  and  on  the  employer's  policy  in  the 
current  financing  of  his  future  commit- 
ments. 


COST  or  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION 

Various  authorities  have  testified  that 
workmen's  compensation  rates  do  not  in- 
crease when  older  workers  are  hired. 
For  instance,  John  J.  Corson  and  John 
W.  McConnell,  of  the  20th  Century  Fund, 
writes : 

Older  employees  affect  the  insurance  rate 
of  a  plant  only  If  they  are  responsible  for 
more  or  for  more  serious  accidents  in  that 
plant  or  for  greater  loss  of  time  there  be- 
cause  of   accidents.     Certainly   there   is   no 


clear  evidence  that  the  employment  of  older 
workers  raises  workmen's  compensation 
costs. 

Another  authority  points  out  that  the 
costs  of  occupational  death  and  disabil- 
ity benefits  are  determined  first  by  refer- 
ence to  a  rate  manual  which  classifies 
occupations  according  to  the  hazards  in- 
volved rather  than  on  personal  charac- 
teristics of  employees — such  as  age — and 
that  the  ultimate  cost  is  determined  by 
the  accident  experience  of  the  firm. 
Accident  frequency,  it  is  pointed  out, 
declines  with  age.  This  offsets  the  tend- 
ency for  the  period  of  disability  to  in- 
crease with  age  and  leads  to  the  likely 
conclusion  that  age  has  no  noticeable 
influence  on  workmen's  compensation 
costs. 

COST     OF     SICKNESS     AND     ACCIDENT    INSURANCE 
AND    GROUP    LIFE   INSURANCE 

Premiums  for  group  coverage  for  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  against 
sickness  and  accident  are,  in  general, 
independent  of  the  ages  of  the  em- 
ployees. As  in  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, the  ultimate  cost  will  depend  upon 
the  loss  experience  of  the  employer.  In 
this  case  the  higher  rate  of  sickness  for 
older  workers  is  undoubtedly  offset  by 
the  higher  costs  of  dependent  benefits  for 
younger  woi-kers.  who  tend  to  have  more 
dependents.  Where  female  workers  are 
involved  and  maternity  benefits  are  in- 
cluded, the  normally  higher  sickness 
rate  of  the  older  worker  is  bound  to  be 
offset. 

Premiums  for  group  life  insurance 
during  employment  are  customarily 
based  on  the  average  age  of  employees 
covered,  and  the  addition  of  one  or  two 
older  workers  will  not  appreciably  affect 
the  premiimis.  Even  where  the  average 
age  is  increased,  the  net  increase  to  the 
employer  is  usually  so  small  as  to  be 
negligible. 

THE     FRINGE     EFNEFITS     PACKAGE 

The  question  of  age  differentials 
should  leally  be  considered  in  relation- 
ship to  an  entire  package  of  so-called 
fi'inge  benefits — p>ensions,  workmen's 
compensation,  sickness  and  accident  in- 
surance, and  group  life  insurance.  The 
impression  that  these  related  benefits 
cost  a  great  deal  more  for  older  workers 
is  mistaken,  according  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor's  Committee  on  Pension  Costs 
and  the  Older  Worker.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee points  out  that  where  benefits  for 
dependents  include  maternity  care,  the 
package  cost  may  even  be  less  for  the 
older  man. 

The  committee  also  points  out  that 
pension  and  insurance  costs  need  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  traditionally 
soimd  policy  of  hiring  on  the  basis  of 
ability  to  do  the  job  without  regard  to 
age.    Moreover; 

Selective  hiring  of  older  new  workers  from 
the  community  can  hardly  add  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  to  tH^»urrent 
annual  charge  for  the  fringe  benefinibckage. 
But  it  might  well  add  significantly  to  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  pension-welfare  pro- 
gram. 


That  is,  improved  performance  for  the 
whole  working  force  through  better  in- 
dustrial and  community  relations. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL    FACTORS    IN    HIRING    OLDER 
WORKERS 

Psychological  objections  to  hiring 
older  workers  relate  largely  to  individual 
cases.  Many  young  people  tiUTi  out  to 
be  difficult  to  supervise,  thei-eby  empha- 
sizing the  need  to  hire  on  an  individual 
basis  rather  than  on  an  arbitrary  age 
barrier.  A  recent  study  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security  cites  the 
following  favorable  attributes  of  older 
workers  as  mentioned  by  employers  who 
have  had  experience  hiring  older 
workers. 

Pii-st.  They  have  the  stability  that 
comes  with  maturity. 

Second.  Less  time  is  wasted  on  the  job 
by  older  workei^s. 

Third.  They  are  more  reliable  and 
have  a  definite  desire  to  work. 

Fourth.  They  have  consistently  less 
absenteeism  and  are  more  apt  to  stay  on 
the  job. 

Fifth.  They  have  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  loyalty  to  their  job  and  to 
their  employer. 

Sixth.  They  generally  have  steady 
work  habits  and  have  a  serious  attitude 
toward  their  job. 

Seventh.  They  usually  requii-e  less  su- 
pervision once  they  are  oriented  on  the 
job. 

Eighth.  They  are  less  inclined  to  make 
trouble. 

Ninth.  They  are  less  distracted  by  out- 
side interests  or  influences,  they  gener- 
ally have  fewer  domestic  troubles,  and 
they  are  capable  of  greater  concentra- 
tion. 

Tenth.  Older  married  women  are  less 
apt  to  take  time  off  to  bear  and  take  care 
of  children. 

An  interesting  thought  advanced  by 
one  employer  was  that  he  would  like  to 
have  at  least  one  older  worker  in  every 
working  group  because  of  the  favorable 
atmosphere  and  stabilizing  influence  his 
presence  has  on  the  group. 

THE    CASE    FOR    HIRING    OLDER    WORKERS 

When  we  look  at  the  facts  it  is  clear 
that  older  workers  deserve  to  receive  as 
fair  consideration  in  the  hiring  process 
as  all  others.    The  facts  show : 

First.  Many  older  workers  are  more 
productive  than  the  average  yoimger 
worker.  Older  workers  make  up  in 
steadiness,  reliability,  and  accuracy  what 
they  may  lack  in  speed  and  physical 
power. 

Second.  It  does  not  cost  appreciably 
more  in  fringe  benefits  to  hire  older 
workers;  it  sometimes  costs  less;  and 
when  all  things  are  considered  such  costs 
should  not  be  considered  a  real  obstacle 
to  the  hiring  of  older  workers. 

Third.  On  psychological  grounds,  it 
is  good  to  have  older  workers  around 
because  their  steady  work  habits  and 
serious  attitude  have  a  good  influence 
on  the  work  force. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  age  barrier  to  employ- 
ment is  not  a  problem  which  concerns 
only  those  who  are  discriminated  against 
in  employment  on  account  of  age.  It  is 
a  problem  which  concerns  the  whole  Na- 
tion, it  concerns  our  States  and  our 
communities,  it  concerns  business  and 
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labor  alike,  civic  groups,  chxirches  and 
synagogues,  and  educational  institutions. 
In  fact,  it  concerns  everybody. 


FEDERATION  AERONAUTIQUE 
INTERNATIONALE 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Contk]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RICORD.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  introduce  today  a 
joint  resolution  with  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  Federation  Aeronautique  Interna- 
tionale to  hold  the  Sixth  World  Sport 
Parachuting  Championship  at  Orange, 
Mass.,  in  August  1962. 

Now,  at  first  glance  to  many  of  us  the 
word  "parachuting"  means  only  a  way 
to  get  out  of  an  airplane  in  a  hurry,  and 
not  too  comfortable  a  way  at  that. 

However,  in  recent  years  this  act  of 
jumping  from  a  plane  and  depending  on 
a  large  silken  canopy  for  a  safe  landing 
has  changed  from  a  matter  of  unpleas- 
ant necessity  to  one  of  exciting  sport 
which  has  now  reached  international 
importance. 

What  was  once  an  almost  universal 
fear  of  the  sudden  shock,  unknown  land- 
ing, and  crippling  fall  has  now  turned 
into  a  year-round  sport  enjoyed  by  peo- 
ple ranging  from  businessmen  and  col- 
lege students  to  housewives  after  only 
1  day's  instruction.  In  addition,  sport 
parachuting  has  compiled  such  an  out- 
standing safety  record  that  the  $15  an- 
nual dues  to  the  Parachute  Club  of 
America  also  covers  complete  insurance. 

Once  an  unknown  sport  In  this  coun- 


p  irachuting  has  grown  by  leaps  and 

bounds  during  the  past  few  years  and 

.000  first  jumpers  are  expected  to 

tjhe  thrcMig  this  year  at  the  Orange 
Airpoft  alone.   In  1959.  s<Mne  10.000  sport 

,.     were  made  in  this  country  and 

fgure  is  likely  to  be  doubled  this 
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teohnical  a--sistant«  ami  other- 


Title - - -    Area  .V'ssbtnnce  Art  of  l?)f.O. 

Porpoae I  To  assist  areas  to  develop  and  rna4it 

oraies  by  a  pnJKrara  of  financial  ijid 
yiife.  and  for  other  purpoaes. 
Pr^sidicnt  ap^xjinUs  an  Ari'a  .Assistii^c'e  AUminL-lr.ilor  wlio  rci>ort,-  to 

the  Secretary  of  Conimeroe. 
A.  Labor  market  areas  where  tbe  ncfatemporary  uneniploymout  nioet.s 


the*  conditions 

1.  Rate  is  currently  6  percrr* 

2.  Kate  h^\s  averaeed  at  leasi 

(a>  For  3  out  of  pre«  liinp 

cent  or  more  ah ) 
ib)  for  2  out  of  preo  d 
cent  or  more  ab  >v 
(el  For  1  out  of  precrjl 
cent  or  more  ah 
^Kligihle  for  loans  and  technical 
"One-influstry"  towns,  small  tojc 

Income  areas. 
^Eligible  for  tecliaical  a.isistancd  grants.) 


A. 
B. 
C. 


D 


$73  niilUon  for  eligible  labor  mai|ket  area^ 

None  provided. 

See  "Housinr  Amendments"  below. 
(Note. — Area  aesistance  func 

appropriation.) 

t  p  to  3.1  percent  of  project  cost  lb 
determined  by  Treasury  Depirtmi 
15  percent  funds  from  .<tate  or 

Ijoans  for  land  and  buildings  on 

Loans  must  be  approved  by  Sta^e 


Project  must  be  consistent  with 
program. 

A.  No  grants  for  cfjmmunity  facilit 

below. 

B.  Authorizes  $3.5  million  annuallk? 

Of  this  amount.  t2  millidn  is  a 
small  towns  in  rural  are^is.  ar^ 
eligible. 


June  1 


Headquarters  for  this  new  and  excit- 

in  the  United  States  is  the 

Airport    at    Orange,    in    the 

of  New  England  and  within  a  day's 

of  nearly  half  of  this  country's 

Therefore,  it  is  an  ideal  as 

logical  site  for  the  world  cham- 

in  1961. 

this    country,    participation    in 

championship  competition  began 

with  one  entry.    Two  years  later 

American  team  was  sixth  among 

co^petiting  nations,  and  in  1958  we 

sixth  among  14  countries.    This 

the  fifth  world  championships 

held  near  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  with 

out  to  win  after  losing  to  the  U.S. 

in  the  Adriatic  Cup  competition 

;  'ear  thereby  becoming  a  ranking 

for  the  world  title. 

1962,  the  year  the  event  is  sched- 

or  the  United  States,  teams  from 

25  nations  are  expected  to  take 

nvolving  200  contestants. 

"Olympics  of  the  Air,"  as  they 

)een  called,  are  expected  to  attract 

on  spectators  during  the  3-week 

and  are  slated  to  be  the  major 

international   event   between    this 

Winter   Olympics   and   the   1964 

's  Fair.     The  championships  will 

a  3-year  program  of  sports  avia- 

the  Orange  Airport  that  opened 

with  the  start  of  the  jumping 

and  will  feature  the  National  Air 

this  coming  August. 

competition   at   Orange   in    1962 

of  importance  on  all  levels  from 

l^cal  to  the  international.    Already 


an  area  advisory  council,  composed  of 
local  leaders,  has  been  formed  to  assi.«;t 
the  championships  and  promote  Interim 
aviation  events. 

The  Goverror  of  Massachusetts  ha.s 
sent  a  special  message  to  the  general 
court  asking  for  a  State  commission  to 
administer  the  championships  and  a  res- 
olution welcoming  the  contestants  to  the 
Commonwealth. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  privilege  and  pletis- 
ure  to  introduce  this  joint  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  State.s  to  join  in  the  invitation 
to  hold  the  Sixth  World  Sport  Parachut- 
ing: Champion.ship  in  this  country  at 
Orange,  Mass. 


lit 
Ai  ril 


be 


AREA  ASSISTANCE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
hope  than  an  area  assistance  bill  may  be 
enacted  in  this  session.  Companion  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  the  Hou^e  and 
Senate  that  are  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  are  H.R.  12286.  the 
Widnall  bill,  and  S.  3569.  the  Dirksen  bUl. 
In  order  to  show  the  ccwnparison  between 
these  bills  and  S.  722,  the  vetoed  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  a  table  of  comparison 
follows.  Serious  consideration  should  be 
given  the  new  bills,  if  there  is  a  real  de- 
sire to  aid  the  plight  of  those  in  the 
critically  depressed  areas.  I  have  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  in 
an  effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  areas, 

(Comparison  follows:) 


(Widn:ill)  and  .>?.  3.109  iDirkwn)) 
i960:  17  major  and  58  smallorj 


and 
6  percent  - 
"4  years  and  has  been  50  pi-r- 

ve  national  averipi',  or 

ine  3  years  and  has  lieen  75  [kt- 

e  national  average.  t>r 

ine  '2  ye;ir=  and  has  t)een  100  [kt- 
ve  national  averatie. 
assistance  eraTils.i 

ns  in  riu-ai  aria.'^,  ,ind  rural  low- 


Vet. >.<1  bill  ,.'5. 


-"    ;ili,.'il'le  urban  htv^\.<  as  of  May  1900:  40  uuijur 
and  I(W  MiialliT) 


to  be  financed  by  congressioual 


r  2.1  years  at  rate  of  Interest  to  be 
ent  plus  M  pcrc«-nt:  at  least 
local  sources. 
y- 
development  apency. 


an  overall  ei-onoinic  development 
s.    ?fc  "Housing  Amendments." 

(or  technical  assistance  Krants. 

ailable  for  "one-indu.<try"  towns, 
low-income  areas  not  otherwise 


Axea  Re<l»>velopmcnt  Art. 

To  c^t  ibli^h  :ii:  efTw-tive  iT'tTatii  to  alleviile  rimdition.'^  of  .^iibstaiitial 
and   per^i-iient    unpmploynier.t    and   underemiiloyment    In    eeilain 
ec»monii(ally  depresspfl  :irea.-. 
Est.ibli.shes  thi-  .Aril  Kcdi  vi-l<ipmei:t  .\dniinistra(ion   is  an  indeix  nd- 

elit  aeenry 
A.  Indiistri:il   rede\i  lopmrnt   arrts   with   uui'inpl(jyriirnt   of   ii'it    1<  vs 
til. in  'i  [lercent  at  time  of  applif-atmn  and   - 
1.  \1  i»'rwnt  for  II  mon'hs.  or 
1'.  9  i"rwut  (or  l.^i  out  of  1«  months,  or 
3.  H  [XT cent  for  In  out  of  24  nioiith>-.  or 
4    !.'•  [•■rceiit  for  ti  m(inlli!<  if  raii.s*"'  an   n.'t  tiTii|M)i  iry. 

'  N  I 'TK.— 'I'lie  t'Tin  "rfrlfVflojTiin  nl  an>,i"  may  ;iii-niilr  1  or 
niof  ciMintii";,  or  I  or  more  intinuii>->lit'es,  nf  a  p;irt  of  a  luuiily 
or  niiiiiicipulity- 1 

D.  Rura!  r'di  \eU>iim(iit  Hr>ns  w  'th  t*ie  Inrsi^t  numlier  and  penentiipe 
of  Inw-inc'imi'  families  and  h.i\  \uz  a  Cfmdilion  of  substanlial  and 
jM-rsisteiit  uricmi'li  \  uiiTit  or  unilrreni|.li>yment.  Includrs  't»i 
t-iiuntii'^  laiikint!  luMr.-t  in  li  ul-i'f-li\  iiij;  iiidiA  or  in  iiroducli'i* 
for  sale. 

A.  $7.1  million  for  iiidu.strial  redevtlopmerit  area.s. 

B.  $71  million  for  rural  redevi'lopiiieiit  arras, 

C.  $V)  million  for  public  facilitiis. 

l.NoTK.- .Vrta  redevtlupmciit  fuud  to  be  financed   by  eoiitlir* 
sional  at>propriation  > 
K.    I'p  to  0.'  (H-rcent  of  (iroj(«t  cost  for  30  years  «  ith  intcn«t  at  Trea,«ur5 
cost  plus  yi  \n-Twn\.,  iimuujuui  of  lu  pt-roent  siaU;  or  local  and 
5  perci'iit  priv  it.'  funds. 

B.  L<ians  for  land,  construction,  and  machinery. 

C.  Loans  nui>t  bi'  approved  tiy  the  oflicial  .-^tate  or  local  di'velopmeiil 

aeeney.     If  none  exists,  the  A<lnilnistrator  apiwlnts  a  loc.il  re- 
develdpinent  coramltti'e. 

D.  rrojcrt  must  be  con.sistent  with  an  overall  economic  development 

prour.ini. 

A.  .^uthoiizcs  $35  million  for  community  facilities  grants. 

B.  .\uthori7e^  $4.1  million  annually  for  economic  studies  and  technical 
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'1.  clinical  a.sslstance. . 
Ifoii.stng  amendments. 


^^^.^llV."!"""?"""  ^'"'  '".".  '22Hfl   Widnall)  and  S.  SSm  (Dirksen)) 
(eliglbh.  urban  areas  as  of  .May  19flO:  17  major  and  68  smaller) 


n. 


\'oc,iIi"nal  tr:iiiiiM|r. . 

r.itraining  payment!" 
Total  cosits 


Tpchnicjil  advice  and  consultation  on  economic  de%-elopment  problem^i 

A.  Amends  title  I  of  the  Housinjt  Act  of  1M9.  as  amended,  to  fadU- 
Ute  the  redevelopment  and  rehabilitation  of  blighted  Industrial 
and  commerciaJ  areiis  In  areas  of  subsUntlal  and  persistent  un- 
emplovmcnt.  Llmu.-d  to  10  prrrent  of  funds  authorlied  for 
capital  grants  und.  r  the  urlian  renewal  program  after  June  30. 

Amends  see.  701  of  tin  Hou.-lnp  Art  of  Hi.M,  as  amended,  to  extend 
urban  planning  a.>si<tan.-e  grants  to  (iti.«,  other  municipalities 
and  couiUi.s  locabd  «ithln  areas  of  substantial  and  persistent 
unemployrnent. 

Amen. Is  title  II  of  the  llou&mg  AiwndiiM-ntR  of  1955  to  give  fiint 
Kioril)  to  applications  for  coiiiijiiinity  facilities  I.ans  from  amis 
or  sulisl;irili:il  aii.l  irrsi-slent  nnemi.loj  nient  ami  incr^^ises  fund 
limit  to  $aX)  million  frgm  $l(Ki  million. 

""'  ■r*,',"'?"'-^'  "'  ''"'""■  "'"'  ""•■  •'^■''-retary  of  Ileallii,  Education 
an.l  Urlfar.' .i.s«l.<t  'ii  v(K_-itioiial  Iraiiiini;  or  retraining.     I'rovi.li's 
$1.5  millK.i,  annuHllv  for  Sti.te  vocational  i.lniitinn  agenci.'s. 

VriTK    provided. 


$1 VI  imiliim  in  loans  m.l  lecbiiioal  as.-ist  .ncc  grants,  ineliidiiic  $1  .'. 
niillion  for  vocati.,ii.il  training  and  $l(Xj  million  lur  public  facili- 
IK:!..     vUtfHr  c•o^t^  not  s|i«'ciD.il  j 


Vetot'd  bill  (S.  722;  (eligible  urban  areas  as  of  .May  1900:  40  major 
and  103  smaller; 


Inft^ation,  advioe,  and  technical  assistant*  limited  to  redevelopment 

^^  "^'.^''VJi^J  M  t*!*"  nousing  Act  of  1919,  as  amende<l.  to  permit 
T^.n»  ^"^'"^l"'^  "^  Wiehted  industrial  an.1  commercial  ar«v 
Ja"  1  Igsg.      ^"'"  "*  '""'^'  '♦"'horired  for  capital  gran: ..  X 

B.  Amends  sec.  701  of  the  Housuie  Act  of  19.^4,  as  ame,„ied,  to  ext«nd 

urban  pUiniung  assistance  grants  to  cities,  other  mur^i,in"iti"* 
ment^re  s^  **"  '"*^''  '"^'"'^^  *"'""  "'<l"^"-ial  redcv'-l'Ip: 

C.  t<?e  abovt  under  "(-rants"  (•i-thorirntion  for  $:j,-  nilllionV 


1  he  hocretary  of  Labor  and  the  S<cn-tury  of  Health,  E.bicaion 
and  \\  e  fare  assiM  m  votrational  triiining  <x  retraining,  f, .,vi.l,-< 
$l.u  rmllion  annually  for  assistance  to  Slate  boar^Ls  for  vocational 

S.<if lary  of  Lal>or  mates  rctraming  sulJsLstenw  parments  for  up 

$;o  mmC^^ShXd""'"'"'^  ^■'^''°""'  '^^'"'"^  -  -"•--"*^' 

SWl  million  in  loans  and  grants,  including  $10  million  for  rt- traijunr 
subsistence  payments  and  $1.5  milliuu  lor  vocational  traiiiMig 
(Other  costs  not  specified.)  •" 


Summary  costs  of  the  new  administration 
bill  (5.  3569  and  H.R.  12286)  and  the 
vetoed  Area  Redevelopment  Act  (S.  722) 


- 

S  3.V!Pand 
U.K.  12286 
laduiwiiMra- 

t;on  bill) 

I. nans- 

Industrial  aresis 

Kunti  aretii      

$7.'.,  I  mo.  000 

$7.'>.  nno.  non 

75)  (MHl  (MN) 

Public  facilities   

Total 

'  100, 0(X).  000 
•175.000.000 

.V),  000.  uuu 
>  20r)  (Vii  nnri 

Ciratit*: 

Public  facilities 

X\  nnn,  (kio 

4,500,(100 

Technk-al     asslitance 
(annually) 

3.  SllO.  000 

Total       

3,  .vm.  noo 

-None 

39.  500,  OfXJ 

io.  iioo.oou 

Retraining    subsistence 
tramlnf    payntenu    to 
Staltn 

Total  loans  and  grants  ... 
\  ocalkinal    tr»jning    (an- 
nually)        

AdinlnLsiraiiou       

I7»,,'«  IT  1,000 

1.  500,  000 

I') 

21''.  500,000 
1.5(IO,(J00 

Grainl  total  . 

*  180  OtiO  OCn         9^1  nrm  nnn 

'  Represents  the  additional  $ino,«i0,000  authorized  In 

t'K'liill  for  11  H  F.\'s  community  facilities  prognim. 

>  Kuiancwl  by  ooiigrcssioiial  aiiprojiriati m. 

'  Not  sp<>clfled 

«  inrlii.le.s  $IO(i,noo,iXJf)  for  IIIIFA  commun-tv  (.icihli.« 
loans. 


RIGHT  OP  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS 
TO  EXPEND  FUNDS  FX)R  POLITI- 
CAL PURPOSES 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  devoted  organizations 
in  this  country  is  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.  The  ACLU  can  be 
counted  on  to  speak  out  whenever  the 
principle  of  free  speech  and  expression 
i.s  threatened,  regardless  of  the  direction 
from  which  the  threat  comes  or  the  indi- 
viduals or  groups  against  whom  the 
threat  is  directed. 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition  is  the 
recent  statement  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  in  regard  to  the  right  of 


labor  organizations  to  expend  funds  for 
political  purposes.  The  statement, 
though  issued  in  connection  with  a  case 
involving  a  labor  union,  p»^sents  some 
thoughtful  comments  on  that  section  of 
the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  which 
forbids  corporations  or  unions  from 
expending  funds  in  connection  with  any 
election  to  Federal  office.  The  text  of 
the  statement  and  the  accompanying 
press  release  is  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y..  Mat  26.— The  American 
Civil  Llbertlee  Union  declared  today  that 
the  use  of  members'  dues  by  labor  unions 
for  political  purpxjses  is  "an  exercise  of  the 
right  to  free  expression  protected  by  the  first 
amendment."  The  clvU  liberties  organiza- 
tion said  that  although  some  union  mem- 
bers may  dissent  from  the  choice  expressed 
by  the  union  majority  In  political  campaigns, 
as  long  as  these  members  are  free  to  partici- 
pate In  the  decision  within  the  union  they 
are  not  deprived  of  their  civil  liberties. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ACLU  reaffirmed  Its 
position  taken  in  1943  and  1948  that  special 
union  assessments  for  political  purposes. 
separate  from  union  dues  receipts,  should  be 
"made  only  by  vote  trf  the  union's  member- 
ship with  the  right  of  any  member  opposing 
such  action  to   be   free   of   assessment." 

The  ACLU  policy  statement,  adopted  by 
Its  board  of  directors,  was  released  by  ACLU 
Executive  Director  Patrick  Murphy  Malln  in 
commenting  on  a  case  now  before  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  which  raises  the  political 
expenditure  problem.  The  case  (Street 
against  lAM),  is  an  appeal  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  from  a  de- 
cision of  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  striking 
down  as  unconstitutional  the  National  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  which  ijermlts  employers  and 
unions  to  enter  into  union  shop  agreements. 

The  basis  for  the  Georgia  high  court's 
decision  was  Its  claim  that  the  union  shop 
interfered  with  the  freedom  of  opinion  of 
workers  who  disagree  with  a  union's  political 
stand.  In  Its  decision  the  State  supreme 
court  held  that,  "One  who  is  compelled  to 
contribute  the  fruits  of  his  labor  to  support 
or  promote  political  or  economic  programs 
or  support  candidates  for  public  office  is 
Just  as  much  deprived  of  his  freedom  ot 
speech  as  if  he  were  compelled  to  give  his 
local    support    to    doctrines    he    opposes." 

The  ACLU  policy  statement  said  that 
while  the  opinion  of  the  minority  within  a 
union  should  be  recognized,  it  cannot  block 
the  decision  of  the  majority  to  have  their 
dues  used  for  political  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ACLU  asserted,  dissenting  union 
members  are  free  to  express  their  contrary 
opinion  outside  the  union  in  public  debate. 


TJNIOM  DUES 

The  ACLU  believes  that  expenditures  from 
dues  receipts  by  labor  unions  for  political 
purposes,  including  the  support  of  candi- 
dates and  the  expresrion  of  views  on  and 
suppOTt  of  legislative  and  social  Issues,  is  an 
exercise  of  the  right  to  free  expression  of 
opinion  protected  by  the  Art  araend.ment. 
Although  a  minority  of  union  members  may 
dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed,  so  long 
as  such  members  have  an  effective  right  to 
participate  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
within  the  union.  Including  the  right  to 
vote  for  union  officials  of  their  choice,  they 
are  not  deprived  of  their  civil  liberties.  The 
remedy  lies  not  In  stifling  the  expression  of 
group  opinion,  but  In  democratic  particlpa- 
Uon  In  the  political  life  of  their  union  so 
that  a  majority  of  the  union  members  may. 
in  time,  be  persuaded  of  their  wisdom.  This 
view  does  not  impair  the  right  of  dissenting 
members  to  express  their  opinions  in  public 
debate  of  public  Issues. 

Related  to  the  political  expenditure  prob- 
lem raised  in  the  Street  case  Is  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  which  prohibits  unions  and  corporations 
from  expending  funds  "in  connection  with 
any  election  (to  Federal  office)  *  •  •  or  In 
connection  with  any  primary  election  or  po- 
litical convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  (such  office)."  This  law's 
constitutionality  has  never  been  passed  on 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  An  indictment 
under  the  law  has  been  filed  recently  against 
officers  of  a  St.  Louis  local  union  of  the  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters.  In  a 
1948  case  which  sought  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  as  it  applied  to  labor 
unions  (Murray  against  U.S.),  the  ACLU  de- 
clared that  the  statute  was  unconstitutional 
on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  right  of  free  speech  by  the 
majority  of  union  members.  The  application 
of  the  law  to  corporations'  and  trade  arsocia- 
tions'  political  expenditures  is  now  under 
study  by  the  ACXU  Freedom  of  Speech  and 
Association  Committee. 


YOU  CANT  GET  SICK  IF  YOU  WORK 
AT  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  OP 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Roosevelt  1  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  joint  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nse  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
sdvertisement  that  appeared  within  the 
past  week  in  seven  daily  newspapers  in 
and  around  the  Los  Angeles  area.  It  is 
headed  "You  Can't  Get  Sick  if  You  Work 
at  General  Telephone  of  California." 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  most  unusual  ad  in  two  respects. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  published  by  a 
union,  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America,  as  part  of  its  collective-bar- 
gaining program  and  it  sets  forth  to  the 
public  in  reasoned  and  cogent  terms  the 
basis  for  its  position  in  negotiations  now 
under  way.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  highly 
commendable  for  its  constitutes  recog- 
nition of  the  public  interest  in  such  ne- 
gotiations and  a  willingness  to  submit  its 
case  to  the  public. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  unusual  ad  because  it 
speaks  calmly  and  logically  and  it  makes 
its  case  on  the  basis  of  facts. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  it  shows  clearly  the  demand 
that  exists  for  action  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  people,  because  it  is  a 
graphic  demonstration  of  the  great  de- 
sire among  people  of  all  ages  for  some 
measure  of  protection  against  the  eco- 
nomic hazards  of  ill  health. 

For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
employees  of  General  Telephone  of  Cali- 
fornia as  represented  by  the  CWA  well 
in  their  current  fight  to  win  this  kind  of 
protection.  It  is,  indeed,  a  reasonable 
prop)osal  of  a  responsible  union. 

The  ad  appeared  in  the  following 
newspapers.  May  31,  1960:  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Long  Beach  Independent  Press 
Telegram,  Pomona  Progress  Bulletin, 
Santa  Barbara  News  Press,  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun  Telegram,  Covina,  San  Ga- 
briel Valley  Tribime.  and  Santa  Monica 
Outlook,  as  follows: 

You  Can't  Get  Sick  i»  You  Work  at  Gen- 
eral Telephone  of  Calitornta 

SEEKING    fair    CONTRACT 

We  are  members  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  We  repre- 
sent the  more  than  8,000  employees  of  Gen- 
eral Telephone  of  California  In  their  current 
efforts  to  get  a  fair  contract  covering  wages 
and  working  conditions  at  the  company. 

Because  we  believe  telephone  business  Is 
public  business  •  *  •  we  want  you  to  know 
how  these  negotiations  are  going  •  •  •  and 
how  they  have  been  going  since  last  Febru- 
ary 23. 

Frankly,  our  negotiations  are  not  going  too 
well.  One  reason  Is  that  the  company  seems 
to  take  the  position  that  •  •  •  tf  you  work 
for  General  Telephone,  you  can't  get  sick. 
The  company  does  take  the  position  that  if 
you  do  get  sick.  It's  tough  luck — but  no  con- 
cern of  the  company. 

We  In  CWA  have  asked  the  company  for 
an  Insurance  plan  which  at  least  would  cover 
major  medical  costs  •  •  •  the  kind  of  costs 
Involved  in  cancer,  heart  disease,  and  the 
other  cripplers  and  killers  that  can  wipe  out 
the  nest  egg  of  even  the  most  prudent  fam- 
ily, and  put  It  Into  debt  for  years  to  come. 
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want  equal  status 

Telephone      employees      are      <is 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


ipianimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

granted  as  follows  to: 
kIcGiNLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
.  for  June  1,  1960,  on  account  of 
business. 

CiNG  of  California  'at  the  request 
McCoRMACK),  for  today,  on  ac- 

official  business. 
fATEs  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 

) ,  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 

of  illness. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  ilnanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addresj;  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive p;ogram  and  any  special  orders 
her etol ore, entered,  was  granted  to: 

^ANiK.  for  20  minutes,  tomorrow, 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 
3CHERER,  for  45  minutes,  on  to- 


ScHWENGBL,  for   30  minutes,   on 


Mr.    Clark    <at    the    request    of    Mr 
Stratton  ) ,  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  FtEMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remark.';, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Watts. 

Mr.  Alger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  and  to  include  extraneoas 
matter. 

I  At  the  lequest  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  foUo'A- 
inij : ) 

Mr.  Westl.and. 

I  At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Stratton.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing :  ' 

Mr  Powell. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 


BILLS    PRESENTED    TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  31, 
1960.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HR  11.3  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of  service  connpctlon  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  10  nr  more  years,  except  under 
certain  limited  conditions; 

H  R  276.  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  establish 
a  new  etTrctlve  date  for  payment  of  addi- 
tional   cf>mpen»ation    for    dep>endents; 

H  R  641  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits: 

H  R  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lean- 
dro  Pastor.  Jr  .  and  Pedro  Pastor; 

H  R  1463  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chnsioph  Schllchter; 

HR.  1519  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
legal  guardian  of  Edward  Peter  Callas,  a 
minor: 

HR  3107  An  :irt  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Nuth; 

HR.  3253  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida  Mag- 
yar: 

H  R  3827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  P 
Wilczynski: 

HR.  4763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  J^Ksetta 
A   N  Stiinton: 

H  R  7036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Barbiero; 

HR.  7502.  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans in  computing  dependency  and  indem- 
nity com[)ensation  payable  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration; 

H.R.8217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orvllle 
J  Henke: 

HR.  8238.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Stir- 
geon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
make  a  study  and  report  to  Congress,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  health,  of  the 
discharge  of  substances  into  the  atmosphere 
from   the    exhausts   of  motor   vehicles; 

HR.  8798.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Gasparlni; 

HR.  8806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital; 

H  R.  9470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  W. 
Cornett.   Sr  ,  and   E.  W.  Cornett,   Jr.; 
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HR.9752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver; 

HR.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  Insurance 
status  of  certain  members  of  the  Anned 
Forces; 

HR.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  any  child  on  account  of  the  death  of 
more  than  one  parent  in  the  same  parental 
line; 

HR.  9983.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  for  which  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  may  be  made  with  respect  to  certain 
real  property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiar- 
ies  to  other   Government   departments; 

H.R.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of 
n;itional  service  life  Insurance  premiums 
to  certain  veterans  who  became  totally  dis- 
abled in  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of 
application  and  the  effective  date  of  their 
Insurance; 

HJi.  10898.  An  act  to  amend  section  315 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  having  four  or  more  chil- 
dren; 

HR.  10947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

HR.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora 
V  March;  and 

HR.  11405.  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  Income  from  discharge  of  In- 
debtedness of  a  railroad  corporation  In  a 
receivership  proceeding  or  In  a  proceeding 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  com- 
menced before  January  1.  1960,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly <at  6  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  June  2,  1960,  at  12  o  clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows : 

2209.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  transmitting  (1) 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations  from 
Federal  funds  In  the  amount  of  >  133 .807,400 
for  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  for 
paymenU  to  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
(2)  proposed  supplemental  appropriations 
from  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  funds  In  the 
amount  of  $39,703,373  (H.  Doc.  No.  403);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

2210.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  presenting  a  study  of 
the  competitive  effects  of  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  programs  on  the  molybdenum  In- 
dustry, pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2211.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prop>osed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
2ib)  (5),  title  III  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Pranchlae  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpoaes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia. 

2212.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Conimerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 


posed legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  De- 
velopment Corporation";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOYKIN:  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  HR.  10644.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  in  order  to  remove  certain  limitations 
on  the  construction  differential  subsidy 
under  such  title;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1715).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY;  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  6529.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1766, 
Public  Law  86-916),  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1716) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4390.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
persons  Involved  in  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudulent  Government  checks  issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1717).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  ol  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  10060.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  at  the 
Naval  Weapons  Plant  In  Washington,  DC; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1718).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  6456.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1773, 
Public  Law  85-  923 ) ,  concerning  pajmaent  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  171S) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  6498.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat.  1762, 
Public  Law  85-915),  concerning  payments  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  fc«-  trust  land  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1720) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Joint  Resolution  704.  Joint 
resohition  to  remove  copjrrlght  restrictions 
upon  the  musical  composition  "Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance to  the  Flag,"  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1728). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  12115.  A  bill  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1729).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. S,  2052.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  in  regard  to  the  closing  fee  of 
the  trustee  and  in  regard  to  the  fee  for  the 
filing  of  a  petition;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1730).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


Mr.  FORRESTER:  CcMnmittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  7726.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
678  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  1078) 
relating  to  the  transmission  of  petitions, 
notices,  orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  chapter  XIII  pro- 
ceedings; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1731). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  7727.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
334.  367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
(11  U.S.C.  734,  767.  769)  and  to  add  a  new 
section  355  so  as  to  require  claims  to  t)e  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  section 
57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS  C.  93n); 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1732).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou'se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  75. 
Concurrent  resolution  favoring  active  par- 
ticipation by  Federal  agencies  in  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  on  High-Speed  Pho- 
tography to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC. 
in  1960;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No! 
1733).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12341.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  im- 
ported commodities  imposed  by  such  sec- 
tion to  imported  shelled  walnuts,  dates  with 
pits,  dates  with  pits  removed,  and  products 
made  principally  of  dates;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1734).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  11646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by 
defining  certain  offenses  in  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
providing  a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1737). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 

committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  1422.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Alessandro  Maraessa;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1700).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Francesco  Carozza;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1701).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7551.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hubert  O.  Beckles;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1702).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  660.  Con- 
current re^lution  relating  to  the  status  of 
certain  aliens;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1703 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4835.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Milton  S. 
Koblltz;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1704).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 
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Mr.   LANE:    Committee  on   the   Judiciary.  Mr. 

H.R.  7877.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vladislav      H.R 
Potlch;     without     amendment     (Rept.     No.      A 
1705).      Referred   to   the   Committee    of   the      1735) 
Whole  House.  Whole 

Mr.   LANE:    Committee  on   the  Judiciary.  Mr 

H.R.  8989.     A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W.      H.R. 
Anderson:    without   amendment    (Rept.    No.      Joseph 
1706 >.     Referred    to   the    Committee   of   the      (Rept 
Whole  House.  tee  of 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MaJ.  Ed- 
mund T.  Coppinger;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  1707).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9958.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn 
Steel  Warehouse  Co.;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  17081.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaml 
Nozuka  ( also  known  as  Isaml  Notsuka ) ; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1709).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  10793.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ray  C. 
Thompson;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1710).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  10801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1711). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11188.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Edward 
S.  Anderson;  without  amendment  i  Rept.  No. 
1712).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7854.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  to  the 
annuity  fund  of  the  electrical  switchboard 
and  panelboard  manufacturing  Industry  of 
New  York  City  and  the  contributors  thereto; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1713).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9648.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Fowler:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1714).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolution  538.  Resolution  providing 
for  sending  the  bill  H.R.  4426.  with  accom- 
panying fxapers.  to  the  Court  of  Claims; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1721 1 .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  3536.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe 
Villarreal.  Sr.  (in  behalf  of  his  minor  son. 
Guadalupe  Villarreal,  Jr.);  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  17221.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  HENDERSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8054.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Edgar  Weaver;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1723).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LINDSAY:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8882.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
John  Calvin  Taylor;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1724).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House 

Mr.  LANE.  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9913.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Mat- 
thew A.  Wojdak.  U.S.  Navy  (retired);  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1725).  Referred 
to   the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Reeves;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1726). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.   LANE:    Committee   on   the  Judiciarv.  HR 

H.R.   12350.     A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Marion      Emplo; ' 
John  Nagurski;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.      fits  mqre 
1727).     Referred   to   the   Committee   of    the      rates. 
Whole  House.  mittee 


LANE:    Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maud 

Pr^voost;    with    amendment    (Rept.    No 

Referred    to   the   Committee   of    the 
House. 

LANE:    Committee   on   the  Judiciary-. 
1322.     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Col. 

A.     Nichols;      without     amendment 
No.  1736).     Referred  to  the  Commit- 

e  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Unqer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
I  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
gverdlly  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr  BROCK 

12457.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Code,  to  llberall2ie  the  Income  limita- 
ppllcable  to  the  payment  of  pension 

et*rans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Commlt- 
i/eterans'  Affairs. 
3y  Mr.  DANIELS: 

12458.  A  bill   to   Increase  the  amount 
thoifized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  work 

President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
the  Physically  Handicapped;  to  the 
ee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

12459.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
States    Code    in    order    to    provide    a 

period  during  which  certain  veterans 
granted  national  service  life  insur- 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  ( by  request )  : 

12460.  A  bill  to  protect  the  position  of 
Government  under  Government-insured 

n^ortgages  and   to  prevent  unfair  com- 
in  the  carriage  of  cargo  preference 
nts    by    certain    vessels    having    Gov- 
t-insured   ship     mortgages;     to     the 
tee   on    Merchant   Marine    and   Plsh- 
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By  Mr  HOEVEN: 

12461.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Su^ar  \ci 
as  amended,  for  1   year  and  to  au- 

Presidential  action  during  the  time 

is  not  in  session  if  such  action   is 

national    interest   or    is   necessary    xo 

an  adequate  supply  of  sugar;    to  the 

ttee  on   Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIZLD: 

12462.  A    bill    to    expand    and    extend 
ine  water   conversion   program   under 

n  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

ide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 

demonstration.    and    application    of 

means  for  the  economical  produc- 

f^om  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  tjf  water 

for  agrictiltural,  industrial,  munici- 

other  beneficial  consumptive  uses, 

other  purposes;    to  the   Committee 

tferior  and  In.<;ular  Affairs. 

3y  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

12463.  A  bill  to  provide   for   advance 
l|tatlon    with    the    Fish    and    Wildlife 

and  with  State  wildlife  atjencies  be- 

beginning  of  any  Federal  program 

Ing    the    use    of    pesticides    or    other 

designed   for  mass  biological  con- 

the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 

heries. 

3y  Mr.  POAGE: 

12464.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
:y  at  or  near  Fort  Hood.  Tex  ;   to  the 
ttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPENCE: 

12465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  simpler 
of   determining   assessments    under 

al  Deposit  Insurance  Act,  and  for 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Currency. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

12466.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
ees'  Compensation  Act  to  make  bene- 

reallstic  in  terms  of  present  wage 
nd  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
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By  Mr    McCORMACK: 
H.R.  12467.  A    bill    granting    the    consent 
and  approval  of  Cong-ress  to  the  northeastern 
water   and    related    land    resourci-.";    rompuct, 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr    FOLEY: 
H.R.  12488.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  the  Postal  Service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr.  MOULDER; 
HR.  12469  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codf  of  1954  to  denv  any  drdndion 
for  advertising  which  is  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  goods  or  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  CONTE : 
HJ  Res  723  Joint  resolution  exteiidinK 
an  invitation  to  the  Federation  Aero- 
nautlque  Internationale  to  hold  the  1962 
world  sport  parachuting  championships  at 
Orange.  Ma.<;.<-  ;  to  the  Commlttcf  <.ri  ForPiLT. 
Affairs 

By  Mr  LINDSAY: 
H  J  Res  724  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishing  of  the  former  dwelUnk; 
house  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  nation. il 
monument:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  In.sular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HIESTAND 
H  Con  Res.  697.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Coiigre.ss  that  the 
Unitfd  St;\tes  .should  not  ^rant  lurther  tiuitT 
reductions  In  the  forthcoming  ttiriff  nego- 
tiations under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   PRICE: 
H  Res  545    Resolution      authorizing      the 
printing   of    "United   States   Defense  Policies 
in  1958",as  a  House  document;   to  the  Com- 
mit lee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bill.';,    and    resolution    were    intioduced 
and  .severally  referred  as  follows. 
By  Mr    ASPINALL 

H  R  12470  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  lands  tf) 
Purvis  C  Vlckers.  Robert  I  VIckers.  Joe  M 
Vlckers,  a  copartnership  doing  buslne.ss  as 
Vlckers  Bros  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr    BOW 

H  R    12471     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Capt 
Liicien   B.  Clark,  02051623.  MSC  US.  Army, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HARGIS: 

H  R  12472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
M  Roberson:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HIESTAND: 

HR  12473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Maria  Barrio  (also  known  as  Jose  Marie 
Bario  Bruz.os);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   KLUCZYNSKI; 

H.R.  12474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kry- 
styna  Synowlecki;  to  the  Commitiee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  LANE: 

H  R.  12475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
L.  Wlmberly:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 12476 
H.  Esterline; 
diclary. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  12477.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  cause  the 
vessel  Eugene  II,  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout.  of 
Mllbrldge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 


A    bin   for   the  relief  of  John 
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wise  privileges;    to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAU: 
H.R.  12478.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    the 
fajnlly  of  Nicholas  Ardlne:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  12479.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
and  Betty  Daror;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  12480.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Selvaggl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.  12481.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jordan 
Tomlclc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  WEIS; 
H.R.  12482.  A  bUl  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Association 


of  University  Women,  Educational  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

480.  By  Mr.  KOWALSKI:  Resolution  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Department  of  Connecticut  protest- 
ing the  reduction  In  force  of  contact  division 
personnel  on  the  grounds  that  service  to 
veterans,  their  dependents,  widows  and 
orphans  would  adversely  affect  their  welfare 
because  of  such  reduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


481.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
J.  Cooley,  city  clerk,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  requesting 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  new  post 
office  building  In  the  city  of  Buffalo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

482.  Also,  petition  of  John  M.  Fernandez, 
convention  chairman.  Maul  County  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Makawao,  Maul,  Hawaii,  re- 
questing passage  of  legislation  before  the 
Congress  that  would  provide  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  veterans  under  certain  con- 
ditions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

483.  Also,  petition  of  M.  E.  Chapman,  pres- 
ident. Restoration  of  ovir  American  Republic, 
Shreveport.  La.,  relative  to  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  this  organization,  relating  to  sub- 
versive activity  m  the  United  States,  and 
relating  to  the  United  Nations,  respectively; 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


GOP  Thinks  in  Ternu  of  1860— Not  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
sert an  article  authored  by  the  Honor- 
able John  W.  McCormack.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Tribune  publications  in 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  numerous  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Nation, 

John  McCormack  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  the  great  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  He  has  served  the  Nation,  its 
people,  and  his  party  with  remarkable 
ability  through  the  years.  He  speaks 
with  the  authority  gained  from  his  vast 
experience  and  from  his  vigorous  leader- 
ship under  our  two  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic Presidents.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Harry  Truman.  I  commend  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House : 

•  GOP  Thinks  in   Terms  or  1860— Nor   1960 

(By  John    W.   McCormack.   National    House 

majority  leader) 

With  a  united  Democratic  Party,  and  with 
the  Issues  that  now  exist,  the  situation  loolcs 
very  optimistic  for  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic President  and  the  continuance  of  a 
Democratic  National  House  and  Senate. 

Seldom,  If  ever,  has  there  been  such  an 
abundance  of  Issues  previous  to  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  as  there  are  now  In  evidence. 

As  we  analyze  the  events  which  will  lead 
Into  the  Issues  of  the  forthcoming  presiden- 
tial campaign,  we  find  that  they  have  com- 
bined in  the  present  administration  that 
produced  a  faltering,  uncertain  government, 
both  foreign  and  domestic.  On  the  interna- 
tional level,  we  are  threatened  by  loss  of 
leadership  in  the  world. 

On  the  homefront,  numerous  unmet  needs 
and  unsolved  problems  have  been  accumu- 
lating. 

The  Esenhower-Nixon  administration 
permitted  these  critical  problems  to  develop. 
They  do  not  want  to  admit  they  even  exist. 

Instead,  they  substitute  slogans  and 
phrases  for  policy  and  action. 


The  issue  of  foreign  policy,  as  directed  by 
the  Elsenhower-Nlxon  administration,  will 
be  of  paramount  Importance.  Our  foreign 
policy.  Influenced  by  the  old  guard  element 
of  the  OOP.  has  resulted  In: 

Nations  friendly  to  us  turning  to  a  policy 
of  neutralism,  and  this  Is  not  for  our  best 
Interests. 

Facts  will  be  advanced  that  will  show  that 
the  present  administration  has  conceded  to 
the  Soviets  In  the  field  of  Intercontlnentel 
ballistic  missiles  a  superiority  over  us  of 
three  to  one.  This  Is  a  calculated  risk  which 
is  not  healthy. 

In  the  field  of  outer  space,  particularly  In 
propulsion  power  satellites,  we  are  from  4  to 
5  years  behind  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Republican  policy  in  this  field  is  to 
"catch  up"  The  Democratic  policy  Is  to  "go 
ahead."  If  it  is  going  to  take  us  4  or  5  years 
to  catch  up  with  the  Soviet  Union  now 
where  will  they  be  by  that  time? 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  defense 
at  all  against  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles. The  one  partial  defense  we  could  de- 
velop—the Nike-Zeus— has  been  scrapped  by 
the  administration. 

The  Democratic  Congress,  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  appropriated  »137  million  addi- 
tional for  the  development  of  this  defense  of 
America,  and  the  administration  has  refused 
to  spend  one  penny— freezing  the  entire 
amount. 

On  the  domestic  level,  it  is  very  apparent 
that  the  Republican  old  guard  on  the  con- 
gressional level  is  completely  in  control  of 
the   Republican   Party. 

They  think  in  terms  of  1860,  not  1960. 
They  have  no  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
the  space  age  is  here  with  the  great  tech- 
nological revolution  that  is  under  way. 

Further  evidence  of  the  old  guard  Influ- 
ence Is  shown  by  the  strenuous  GOP  oppo- 
sition to  legislation  for  the  hospitalization  of 
the  aged,  the  housing  legislation,  the  in- 
crease in  hourly  minimum  wage,  to  extend 
the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage,  to  extend 
the  standards  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law,  and  their  vigorous  opposition  to 
water  pollution  control,  Just  to  mention  a 
few  measures  the  Democratic  Congress  has 
sponsored  and  the  old  guard  has  opposed. 

As  I  view  the  next  4  years,  they  will  be 
the  most  important  era  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation.  The  next  4  years  call  for  not 
only  leadership  of  great  ability,  but  with 
vision  and  with  courage. 

There  Is  no  hope  of  that  leadership  from 
the  Republican  old  guard,  and  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President,  if  elected, 
would  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Republican  old 
guard. 


Results  of  the  Annual  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  WESTUND 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  I  send  questionnaires  to  the  voters 
of  my  district  because  the  answers  are 
of  value  to  me,  the  Representative  on 
whom  these  voters  depend.  The  an- 
swers to  this  year's  questionnaire  indi- 
cate to  me  that  there  is  a  greater  interest 
among  the  people  of  the  second  district 
in  national  and  world  affairs  than  ever 
before. 

Although  the  returns  have  been  excel- 
lent in  past  years,  the  return  this  year 
exceeded  my  expectations  and  this  is 
gratifying  to  me.  I  mailed  92,700  ques- 
tionnaires this  year  and  received  a  re- 
turn of  12  percent. 

The  returned  questionnaires  have  been 
grouped  into  six  categories,  which  are 
self-explanatory.  They  include  labor, 
white  collar,  farmer,  professional,  busi- 
ness, and  miscellaneous.  The  last  cate- 
gory included  unsigned  questionnaires, 
housewives,  retired  persons,  students 
and  others  who  could  not  be  classified 
easily  in  one  of  the  other  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substantial  thought 
given  to  the  issues  and  problems  covered 
by  the  questionnaire  is  encouraging. 
About  40  percent  of  those  who  answered 
took  the  time  and  the  trouble  to  com- 
ment in  detail  on  these  matters,  and 
these  comments  help  me  to  determine 
how  I  should  represent  my  district.  I 
regret  that  time  simply  did  not  permit 
a  detailed  reply  to  these  people  for  I 
should  like  to  have  done  so. 

I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  the  outcome  of  my 
questionnaire,  so  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
detailed  results.  The  figures  I  use  here 
represent  percentages,  not  the  numt)er 
of  persons  who  answered  a  particular 
question. 
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1.  la  order  of  their  importance  to  you,  nmnber  th€ 


National  defense 

rpace 

Inflation 

Education . 

yoreiKn  affairs 

BudRCt 

Social  siecurity 

rivil  riehts 

Missile  development . 

Atomic  energy.- 

Farm  program 

Dlsai-mament 

Flood  control     

8{>ace  exploration 

Other 


lAbor 


(■) 


48 

17 
12 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


White 
collar 


31 

22 

20 

S 


(') 


Far  mer 


'  Less  than  1  percent. 

2.  The  President  has  estimated  a  surplus 
for  fiscal  1961.  Should  we:  (A)  Spend  It. 
(B)  reduce  taxes,  (C)  reduce  the  national 
debt. 


D3 


A 

B 

C 

Labor 

Whi'e  collar 

y.irmer 

t) 

32 
24 

20 
19 

2f. 
2t') 

t\0 
711 
75 

I'rofessioniil 

Basiness... -- 

7:i 

Miscellaneous 

AM -- 

ti7 
ti7 

7. 
imum 
extens 
workeis 


3.  Liberalization  of  social  security  will  re- 
quire Increases  In  individual  and  employer 
contributions.  Under  such  circumstances  do 
you  prefer:  (A)  No  change  in  the  low,  (B) 
surgical  and  hospital  care  for  beneficiaries. 
(C)   higher  ceiling  on  allowable  earnings? 


I^bor. 
White  cbllar. 
Farmer 
I'To/essii  >nal 
Busiups  i. 
Miscellaneous. 
AH.. 


A 

B 

C 

Labor     _       

23 

3*i 
3.=. 
3o 
39 

44 

2S 
38 
23 
2« 
SI 
39 

Xi 

White  collar 

Farmer 

Professional 

Business.... 

MLscellaiieous 

All 

31-. 
27 
42 

27 
32 

11.  In 


November  1960,  whom  would  you  like  to  see  elected  (A)  President.  (B)  Vice  President? 


ey. 


Ilumphf 
Kenn 
Johnson . 
NMion 
Rockefeller 


4.  Do  you  favor  a  series  of  summit  con-      Ptevcn-stn. 
f erences  such  as  the  one  scheduled  for  Paris     ^^ J?]"?,  ^. 
this  spring?  a  Repu|)lla»n.. 

Others. 


-i'es 

No 

I-abor - 

74 
8S 
7S 
h5 
73 
SI 
79 

2fi 

White  collar 

12 

0-» 

Professional .  .  

In 

B  ii.sines.s 

Wi.«oelUin«»oiis 

V» 

AU 

21 

1  Less 


5.  Do  you  favor  continuation  by  the 
United  States  of  its  mutual  security  program 
of  military  and  economic  aid  to  countries 
outside  the  Soviet  bloc? 


K  in  nil 

I>od(rp. 

Rock. 

A  D.micrat. 

\  Krpujilican. 

Others. 


Yes 

No 

Labor    .   .                

7H 

7:* 

!n7 
72 
71 
73 

32 

White  collar 

'>» 

Farmer 

Professioniil 

?.l 

Business..       . 

M  isceiiar)f*oos 

2s 
2<) 

All. 

z: 

6.  Do  you  favor  recognition  of  Red  China? 


Ym 

No 

Labor             .          .  .     

26 
27 

Th 
311 
24 
2.^ 
2.'> 

74 

White  col'ar                              

7:i 

Farmer 

S2 

Professional  

70 

Business 

7*1 

M  ^^-ellaneou-s 

AU 

75 

June  1 


six  most  important  Issues  today. 


Profes- 
sional 


Business  |   Miscel- 
laneous 


33 
17 
23 
4 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 
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(') 


26 

21 

14 
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11 
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1 

3 

1 

1 
1 


(') 


38 

17 
2.1 
2 
.I 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


AU 


8.  Do  you  favor  repeal  of  the  22d  amend- 
ment   which    limits    the    President    to    two 

terms? 


36 
19 

au 
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4 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
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0) 
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6 
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3 
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1 
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Yes 

No 

I,  ibdr 

27 
23 
22 
24 
22 
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27 

71 

White  collar 

;s 

Professional - 

liu-inrss    

M  l^ffll-lIU'MUS         . 

7*1 
7s 
7.5 

All 

73 

9.  Should  the  Federal  Oovernment  pro- 
vide funds  for  (A)  school  construction,  (B) 
teachers'  salaries? 


you  favor:  (A)  An  Increase  In  mln- 
wages  from  11  to  91.25  an  hour,  (B) 
on  of  minimum  wages  to  cover  more 

who  are  exempt  now? 


I.alM>r 

U  liiic  roUar.. 

FiiriiiiT 

rriifrv^ioniil... 

Ha-ini'ss . 

-Misnlljjve'iiis. 
All   . 
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42 

33 

4t; 

.M 
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41 

.'.9 
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S2 

90 

H) 

H\ 

29 
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71 


Yes 


73 
55 
42 
62 

4.5 
5h 

se 


No 


Yes 


10.  Do  you  favor  so-called  wilderness  leg- 
islation now  pending  before  Congress? 


No 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  show  that  the 
peopli!  of  my  district  are  concerned  with 
national  defense.  The  fact  that  peace 
ranke  1  next  in  importance  is  an  indica- 
tion tJiey  believe  that  a  strong  defense 
will  prevent  an  atomic  or  conventional 
war.  I  find  that  the  fact  inflation 
ranked  third  and  the  budget  was  among 
the  to  D  six  issues  indicate  that  the  people 
suppo-t  the  President's  efforts  in  this 
direct  on.  They  want  a  balanced  budget, 
and  i:  there  is  a  surplus  they  want  the 
national  debt  reduced. 

I  ain  pleased  to  note  there  is  no  dis- 
sension between  the  six  categories.  Sub- 
stantially the  majority  of  each  group 
expressed  the  same  viewpoint  toward  all 
majoi  issues.    This  means  the  people  of 


my  district  are  solidly  bound  in  their 
feelings   toward   what   is   good   for   the 

Nation. 


Salnte  to  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JERSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
2  we  commemorate  the  14th  anniver- 
sary   of    the    founding    of    the    Italian 
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Republic.  I  should  like  Lo  take  this  occa- 
sion to  salute  the  determination  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Italian  people,  who,  in  14 
years,  have  achieved  democracy,  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  international 
-status. 

On  June  2,  1946— a  short  14  years 
:!';o — Italy  faced  almost  insui-mountable 
ob.stacles.  World  War  II  had  wreaked 
havoc  and  destruction  over  most  of  the 
country.  And  20  years  of  totalitarian 
dictatorship  had  left  its  mark  upon 
Italian  freedom.  Widespread  economic 
reconstruction  was  necessary,  and  the 
foundations  of  a  new  political  system 
had  to  be  constructed  over  the  ruins  of 
fascism.  Both  economic  and  political 
wounds  had  to  be  healed  if  Italy  was  to 
achieve  economic  recovery  and  partner- 
ship status  in  the  free  world. 

The  people  of  Italy,  under  able  and 
inspired  leadership,  attacked  both  prob- 
lems frontally  and  with  vigor  and  de- 
termination. Rejecting  attacks  from 
both  the  right  and  the  left.  Italy  estab- 
lished a  democratic  Republic  through  or- 
derly democratic  processes.  She  stand.s 
today  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy,  and  an 
integral  part  of  the  free  world  in  the 
fli;ht  against  Communist  tyranny. 

Progress  on  the  economic  front  ha.s 
been  no  less  inspiring.  A  broad  plan  of 
development,  the  10-year  Vanoni  plan, 
which  aims  at  a  5-percent  increase  in 
the  gross  national  product  by  1964,  is 
currently  in  progress.  As  part  of  this 
program,  capital  investment  is  being  in- 
creased, unemployment  problems  are 
being  tackled,  and  foreign  trade  is  being 
expanded.  By  efficient  use  of  the  gener- 
ous aid  provided  by  the  United  States, 
some  progress  has  even  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  less  prosperous 
areas,  particularly  in  southern  Italy. 
With  sheer  force  of  determination  and 
effort  the  Italian  people  have  managed 
to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  and  rebuild 
their  country. 

Needless  to  .say.  much  yet  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  Complicating  Italy's 
economic  problems  today  is  the  steady 
influx  of  refugees  who  are  forcf-d  to  leave 
Tuni-sia  and  must  seek  refuge  in  Italy. 
Over  10,000  refugees  have  already  been 
admitted,  and  they  continue  to  arrive  at 
the  rate  of  200  per  week.  Although  the 
Italian  Government  is  doing  its  best  to 
care  for  them,  the  task  of  absorbing  this 
large  number  of  expellees  is  an  over- 
whelming one  for  an  already  overbur- 
dened economy.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  relieve  this  situation  somewhat  by 
admitting  some  of  the  refugees  to  this 
counti-y.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
to  accomplish  this. 

Italy's  progress  cannot  only  be  meas- 
ured by  her  internal  success,  but  must 
take  into  account  also  her  significant 
participation  in  world  affairs.  As  one 
of  the  "European  Six,"  Italy  is  a  part  of 
the  European  Common  Market,  Eura- 
lom.  and  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
and  thereby  contributes  to  the  joint  ef- 
fort to  achieve  common  goals  through 
cooperation  and  imity.  And  recognition 
of  Italy  as  a  leader  in  the  free  world  is 
most  clearly  acknowledged  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  where 
Italy  is  a  vital  and  indispensable 
partner. 


It  is  important,  on  this  14th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Republic,  to  pause  and  re- 
member just  how  much  Italy  has 
achieved  in  the  short  span  of  years  since 
World  War  II.  Today  let  us  salute  the 
Republic  of  Italy— a  stanch  defender 
of  democracy  and  a  leader  in  the  free 
world. 


Minority  Views  on  Compnliory  Old-Age 
Annuities  Expressed  in  74th  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr,  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
very  beginning  of  the  program  for  old- 
a^^e  and  survivors  insurance,  warnings 
have  been  sounded  that  such  a  program 
is  of  dubious  constitutionality  and  that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  program  wa.s 
planned  was  unsound.  It  may  be  well 
for  u.s  to  review  some  of  these  early 
warning.s,  the  lo.<^ic  of  which  have  never 
been  disputed,  merely  ignored.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  statement 
by  minority  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  first  report  on 
social  security.  This  statement  is  taken 
from  House  Report  No.  615  of  the  74th 
Congre.ss.  1st  se.ssion,  on  the  social  se- 
curity bill: 

CoMPi'LstjRY  Old-Age  Annuities 

The  bill  is  separated  Into  several  titles 
Title  II  provides  for  compulsory  old-age 
annuities,  and  title  VIII  iovides  the  method 
by  which  the  money  is  !u  be  raised  to  meet 
the  exj/euse  thereof. 

The  two  titles  are  interdependent,  and 
neither  i.s  of  any  consequence  without  the 
other  Neither  of  them  has  relation  to  any 
other  substantive  title  of  the  bill.  Neither 
IS  constitutional.  Therein  lies  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  opposition  to  them. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
im:x)se  this  system  upon  private  industry. 

The  best  lepal  talent  that  the  Attorney 
Generals  office  and  the  brain  trust  could 
marshal  has  fur  weeks  applied  itself  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  bring  these  titles  within 
constitutional  limitations.  Their  best  effort 
is  only  a  plain  circumvention.  They  have 
separated  the  proposition  into  two  titles. 
This  separation  is  a  separation  In  words 
only  There  is  no  separation  in  spirit  or  in- 
tent Tliese  two  titles  must  stand  or  fall 
together. 

The  learned  brief  submitted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  contains  in  its  summa- 
tion the  following,  weak,  apologetic  lan- 
guaee : 

"There  may  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  strong  presumption  which  exists 
in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act 
of  the  Congress,  in  the  light  of  which  and  of 
the  foregoing,  discussion.  It  is  reasonably 
safe  to  assume  that  the  social  security  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law.  will  probably  be  upheld 
as  constitutional," 

We  also  oppose  these  two  titles  because 
they  would  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  present  economic  conditions,  and 
might  in   fact  retard   economic  recovery. 

The  original  bill  contained  a  title  provid- 
ing for  voluntary  annuities.  This  waa  an- 
other attempt  to  place  the  Oovernment   in 


competition  with  private  business.  Under 
fire,  this  title  has  been  omitti?d.  It  whs 
closely  akin  to  title  II,  In  fact,  it  had  one 
virtue  that  title  II  does  not  possess  in  th.^t 
It  was  voluntary  while  title  II  is  compulsory 
These  titles  impose  a  crushing  burden  upon 
industry  and  upon  labor.  They  establish  a 
bureaucracy  in  the  field  of  insurance  in 
competition   with  private  business. 

The  minority  membership  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  have  at  no  time  oi- 
fered  any  political  or  partisan  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  this  measure,  but  on  the 
contrary  have  labored  faithfully  in  an  effort 
to  produce  a  measure  that  would  be  con- 
stitutional and  that  would  inure  to  the 
general  welfare  of  all  the  people. 

Allen  T.  Treadway, 
Isaac  Bacharach. 
Frank  Crowther 
Harold  Knutson, 
DANnrL  A.  Reed, 
Rot  O.  Woodruff 
Thomas  A,  Jenkins. 


Tunisia's  Day  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr,  POWELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Tunisia's  Day  of  Inde- 
pendence, I  wish  to  salute  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Tunisia,  Mr.  Habib 
Bourguiba.  His  Excellency,  the  Ambas- 
sador of  Tunisia,  Mr.  Mongi  Slim,  and 
all  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

This  young  nation,  derived  of  an 
ancient  civilization,  would  certainly  as- 
tound the  most  keen  observer  of  its 
myriad  achievements,  from  the  view- 
point of  her  own  history  and  of  that  of 
humanity  in  general.  Dating  as  far 
back  as  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C..  Carthage  became  from  her 
foundation,  a  metropolis  of  civilization 
and  exceptional  economic  expansion. 
Tunisia  has  given  to  the  world,  in  addi- 
tion to  architectural  progress,  a  vast 
culture  of  Greco -Latin  humanities,  mu- 
nicipal organization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  and  the  arts.  Her 
heritage  is  indeed  a  cradle  of  a  brilliant 
civilization,  as  seen  by  the  vestiges  to 
be  viewed  in  the  museums  of  Carthaf;e 
and  Bardo,  the  ruin  of  the  majestic  tem- 
ples, amphitheaters,  thermal  establish- 
ments and  gymnasiums,  in  sites  which  at 
one  time  witnessed  the  refined  way  of 
life  of  that  period. 

Following  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  Rome  ruled  the  coun- 
try under  Emperor  Caligula's  jurisdic- 
tion. Years  later,  the  Arab,  Moslem, 
and  Spanish  influences  entered  the 
country.  Torn  and  crippled  by  her  ever- 
changing  succession  of  rulers,  the 
French  Republic  then  took  advantage  of 
Tunisia's  misfortune  and  of  the  lack  of 
authority  of  its  rulers  and  occupied  the 
country  in  1881  under  the  treaty  of  Ksar 
Said. 

Tunisia's  long  and  persistent  struggle 
for  freedom,  however,  was  not  to  con- 
tinue imrewarded.  A  nationalist  move- 
ment began  20  years  later.  Inspired  by 
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the  impact  of  a  foreign  occupation,  and 
Tunisia's  laboriovis  flght  for  freedom 
ended  when,  in  1957,  tiie  Deputies  of 
the  Tunisian  Nation  and  members  of  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly,  "in  the 
name  of  the  people"  and  "for  the  edifi- 
cation of  a  democratic  regime"  declared 
the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  pro- 
claimed Tunisia  a  Republican  State, 
entrusting  to  Mr.  Habib  Bourguiba. 
President  of  the  Council,  the  duty  of 
'President  of  the  Tunisian  Republic." 

The  few  years  have  already  seen  the 
flourishing  achievements  since  President 
Habib  Bourguiba's  election.  Indeed 
with  him  at  its  head,  Tunisia  will  see  the 
fulfillment  of  its  dreams  for  it  is  in  him 
whom  the  people  see  the  symbol  of  their 
liberation  from  French  protectorate  and 
the  artisan  of  their  future. 

Again,  on  this,  their  day  of  inde- 
pendence, I  wish  to  extend  my  sincerest 
best  wishes  to  all  the  people  of  this 
young  and  expanding  nation. 


In 


the    American    Tradition — America, 
Still  the  Land  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  WATTS 

OF    KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  commend  and  offer 
congratulations  to  one  of  Kentucky's 
and.  indeed.  America's  outstanding  citi- 
zens. I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  man 
who  has  become  a  living  testimony  of 
what  a  man  can  do  with  his  life  in 
America. 

This  man.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Garvice  D. 
Kincaid.  of  Lexington.  He  is  one  of  the 
eight  winners  of  the  14th  annual 
Horatio  Alger  Aweu^s  of  the  American 
Schools  and  Colleges  Association.  These 
awards  are  annually  conferred  upon  out- 
standing citizens  who.  in  the  rags-to- 
riches  tradition  of  the  fictional  char- 
acters of  Horatio  Alger,  have  achieved 
outstanding  successes  from  modest  be- 
ginnings. By  their  lives,  as  the  award 
notation  reads,  these  men  demonstrate 
and  enhance,  "the  American  tradition  of 
overcoming  obstacles  to  achieve  success 
through  diligence,  industry,  and  per- 
serverance." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
Rkcord  the  following  brief  remarks  about 
this  great  American  and  fellow  Kentuck- 
ian. 

Mr.  Kincaid  has  this  month  been 
singled  out  from  2,000  Americans  with 
outstanding  careers  to  take  home  one  of 
the  coveted  1960  Horatio  Alger  Awards 
presented  to  America's  leaders  during 
its  14th  annual  ceremony  in  New  York 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

A  self-made  man  from  himible  be- 
ETinnings  in  Tallega.  Ky..  this  business 


giant  heads  a  $200  million  empire  of 
flnanpe    and    insurance    companies,    16 
real  estate  companies,  hotels,  of- 
bluildings,  newspaper,  and  radio  sta- 
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started  out  by  selling  newspapers 
(^oing  odd  jobs.    He  knew  early  the 
e   of   an    education.    He    at- 
Eastern  State  College  in  Rich- 
he  then  put  himself  through  law 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
Garvice  Kincaid  managed  to  pay 
n  way  foreshadowed  the  financial 
4nce    that   soon   characterized    his 
He    borrowed    $1,500    to    make    a 
payment  on  three  small  houses  to 
d  at  auction.     Then  he  sold  them 
arofit  and  thus  financed  his  law- 
tuition. 

Mr.  Kincaid  controls  more  than 

corporations.     The  story  of  his  fi- 

successes  literally  reads  like  one 

Horatio  Alger-tyE>e  legends  that 

Americans  in  real  life  who 

lis  kind  of  drive. 

:iis  second  year  at  law  school.  Mr. 

passed     the     Kentucky     bar 

he  went  on  to  complete  his  full 

Following  law  school,  he  prac- 

law  in  Lexington  and  "dabbled"  in 

^state;  with  profits  made  he  began 

his  interests,  bought  a  small 

company,    and   later    acquired 

of  a  bank. 

the  past  20  years,  with  a  midas 

Mr.  Kincaid  has  blazed  a  legend- 

fjnancial   trail.     Associates   say   he 

to  have  an  intuitional  genius  in 

the    growth    potentialities    of 

business  he  purchases  and  as  far 

can  recall,  he  has  never  lost  a 

any  of  his  transactions. 

not  just  as  a  financial  genius  that 

father  of  twin  daughters,  attending 

College  in  Colimibia,  Mo.,  is 

Philanthrophy,  though  he 

taken  credit  for  a  lot  of  it.  has 

part  of  his  way  of  living.     True 

spirit  of  give  and  take  that  is  a 

the  American  way,  Mr.  Kincaid 

the  backbone  of  many  of  the 

Btother  organizations  that  give  di- 

iind  needful  aid  to  many  under- 

children.     The  Kincaid  cor- 

ons  contribute  $50,000  each  year 

Boys  Club  of  Lexington.    A  con- 

of  $100,000  was  signed  over  by 

o    the    YMCA.     He   has    donated 

toward  construction  of  a  rehabil- 

home   for  delinquent   boys.     In 

he    annually    underwrites    12 

to  the  University  of  Ken- 

When    Tallega    needed    a    new 

they  found  that  Mr.  Kincaid  had 

10  acres  of  land  to  them  for  this 

Then  he  donated  the  lumber 

building.    All  in  all,  Kincaid's 

donations  total  about  $200,000 

jfear. 

presented    the    Horatio    Alger 
Mr.  Kincaid  in  a  short  speech 
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that  all  of  ufi  shovUd  be  ever  mindful 

h  what  is  going  on  not  only  In  our 

but   in   the  countries  around   us — 

way  of  life  that  makefl  opportunities 

possible.  BhaU  not  perish  from  the 


Minority  Views  on  the  Compnltory  Social 
Insurance  System — 81st  Cong^ress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \'ES 

Wednesday,  June  1, 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  In  a  further  study  of  the 
history  of  the  social  security  program. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  some  of  the  thinking  con- 
tained in  the  minority  views  to  H.R.  6000. 
a  bill  passed  by  the  81st  Congress,  in- 
creasing benefits  and  expanding  cover- 
as:e.  I  would  hke  to  point  out  again  that 
a  conscientious  minority  has  constantly 
warned  against  the  unsoundness  of  a 
political  system  of  providing  security  for 
our  older  citizens.  The  following  views 
were  expressed  by  the  minority  in  Repwrt 
No.  1300.  1st  session.  81st  Congress  in  the 
report  on  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1949: 

The  Compulsory  Social  Insurance  System 

The  provisions  we  oppose  will  Increase  the 
cost  of  this  system  at  its  maturity  by  approx- 
imately  S3 ,500  million  a  year  and  this  amount 
when  added  to  the  huge  and  pyramiding  cost 
of  the  other  features  of  the  program  may 
well  mean  the  difference  between  the  suc- 
cess or  breakdown  of  the  system. 

In  our  opinion,  the  purpose  of  compulsory 
social  insurance  is  to  provide  a  basic  Hoor  of 
economic  protection  for  the  Individual  and 
his  family  and  in  so  doing  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  voluntary  savings  through  per- 
sonal Initiative  and  ambition.  It  should  not 
invade  the  field  historically  belonging  to  the 
individual. 

We  believe  that  such  a  form  of  compulsory 
social  insurance  which  unnecessarily  takes 
from  the  individual  funds  which  he  would 
invest  or  otherwise  use  for  building  his  own 
security  is  incompatible  with  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  Accordingly,  we  do  nut 
conceive  it  to  be  a  proper  function  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
either  to  compensate  Individuals  for  all  types 
of  losses  in  earning  capacity  or  to  provide 
a  scale  of  benefits  which  pay  substantially 
higher  amounts  to  those  with  higher  Income. 

We  believe  further  that  if  this  vast  pro- 
gram Is  to  fulfill  Its  social  objectives,  the 
most  important  factor  is  to  restrict  the 
burden  of  its  pyramiding  cost  within  an 
amount  which  the  economy  can  bear.  This 
is  so  because  in  the  final  analysis  the  basis 
of  all  security  is  a  productive  economy  and 
the  burden  in  any  one  year  of  the  mounting 
cost  of  this  program  will  have,  in  the  main, 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  production  of  the 
goods  and  services  which  the  system  seeks 
to  distribute.  In  20  years  the  payroll  tax 
provided  for  in  this  bill  will  be  6.5  percent  or 
a  dollar  cost  based  on  present  wage  levels 
of  over  $8  billion  a  year  in  this  one  program 
alone.  If  this  burden  becomes  too  great,  the 
system  may  well  be  repudiated  by  future 
generations,  and  If  benefit  payments  are  car- 
ried to  extreme,  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
companion  tax  burden  will  be  a  stifling  of 
the  incentive  and  ambition  to  produce. 

Daniel  A.  Reed,  Roy  O.  Woodruff, 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins,  Richard  M.  Simp- 
son, Robert  W.  Kean,  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
Noah  M.  Biason,  Thomas  E.  Martin, 
Hal  Holmes.  John  W.  Byrnes. 
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TiuRsu.w,  JrxE  2,  1%0 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  PYederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  as  we  bow  in  rev- 
erence, we  are  conscious  that  all  man- 
kind are  Thy  children.  The  necessities 
of  our  common  life  on  this  shrinking 
sphere  which  is  our  home  are  driving  us 
from  self-contained  complacency  to  a 
vivid  sense  of  partnership  with  Thy  oth- 
er children  everywhere,  whose  future  we 
share. 

In  the  stem  school  of  discipline.  Thou 
art  teaching  us  that  our  selfish  spite 
fences  shut  out  more  than  they  shut  in, 
and  that  upon  the  East  and  the  West 
and  the  North  and  the  South  is  the  com- 
pulsion that  the  best  in  all  lands  be 
shared  as  good  neighbors. 

Keep  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,  where  sit  those  of 
whom  the  Holy  Book  declares,  "They 
speak  peace  with  their  neighbors,  but 
miscliief  is  in  their  hearts." 

May  our  own  attitudes  contribute  to 
the  warmth  of  the  climate  of  friendship 
which  will  yet  color  every  landscape  with 
its  magic  charm,  and  at  last  spread  its 
divine  tints  across  all  the  areas  of  human 
life. 

In  the  name  of  our  Elder  Brother,  we 
ask  it.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  June  1,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  1,  1960,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2130)  to 
authorize  a  payment  to  the  GrovernmenL 
of  Japan. 

REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
INTERNATIONAL  CULTURAL  EX- 
CHANGE AND  TRADE  FAIR  PAR- 
TICIPATION ACT  OF  1956— MES- 
SAGE   FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress,  I  transmit  herewith  for  the 
information  of  the  Congress  the  seventh 
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semiannual  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1958. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House.  June  2,  i960. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  P^epre- 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1892)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  the  Nor- 
man project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12063)  to 
authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the  EUs- 
trict  of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer 
to  connect  the  Dulles  International  Air- 
port with  the  District  of  Columbia  sys- 
tem, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  fH.R.  12063)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain a  sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the 
E>ulles  International  Airport  with  the 
District  of  Colimabia  system,  was  resul 
twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnsoh  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
committees  and  subcommittees  were  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today: 

The  Civil  Service  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trade- 
marks, and  Copyrights  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  executive  business. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


OF 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS 
COMMITTEES 
As  in  executive  session. 
The  following  favorable  reports  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

William  H.  Junghans,  Jr.,  and  sundry 
other  officers,  for  permanent  appointment  in 
the  Marine  Corps. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  understanding 
and  reservations : 

Executive  C,  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  an 
international  convention  for  the  prevention 
of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil.  1954.  signed  at 
London  on  May  12,  1954.  In  behalf  of  certain 
states,  but  not  the  United  States  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  6t. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Loren  Keith  Olson,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  June  30,  1962. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  he  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nranination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  bxisiness. 


REPEAL  OP  PASSENGER  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TAX— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  city  of  New  York,  relating  to  the 
repeal  of  the  passenger  transportation 
tax. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolxttton  Rxquxstimg  Repeal  of  Passenger 
Transportation  Tax 

Whereas  In  1941  and  1943.  as  a  wartime  ex- 
pediency, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
levied  excise  taxes  upon  the  transportation 
of  persons  and  property;  and 

Whereas  the  principal  purpose  for  levying 
the  tax  upon  the  transportation  of  persons 
was  to  discourage  unnecessary  wartime 
travel;  and 

Whereas  the  excise  taxes  upon  the  trans- 
portation  of   property   and   the    excise   tax 
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upon  the  transportation  of  persons  travel- 
ing to  and  from  foreign  countries  have  been 
repealed;  and 

Whereas  today,  15  years  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  10  percent  wartime  tax 
upon  the  domestic  transportation  of  per- 
sons Is  still  in  effect;    and 

Whereas  the  tax  upon  domestic  transpor- 
tation of  persons  continues  to  dlscoiirage 
travel  within  the  United  States  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  forms  of  common 
carrier  transportation  have  excess  passenger 
carrying  capacity;  and 

Wheweas  the  tax  is  levied  only  upon  trans- 
portation of  domestic  passengers,  it  unfairly 
encourages  vacation  and  tourist  travel  to 
foreign  countries  rather  than  U.S.  resort 
areas:  and 

Whereas  the  transportation  tax  discrimi- 
nates against  UJ3.  domestic  airlines  since  a 
person  traveling  from  the  west  coast  to 
Europe  or  from  the  east  coast  to  the  Orient 
via  polar  nonstop  routings  pays  no  trans- 
portation tax  but  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  tax  upon  the  coast-to-coast  segment  of 
the  trip  If  he  chose  to  use  a  domestic  airline 
to  New  York  or  California  and  then  change 
to  a  foreign  flag  or  U.S.  International  carrier;  ; 
and  ' 

Whereas  the  transportation  tax  unfairly 
discriminates  against  those  persons  who  can- 
not afford  a  private  automobile  and  must 
depend  upon  common  carrier  transportation 
for  their  necessary  travel  needs;    and 

Whereas  the  sole  Justification  for  continu- 
ance of  the  transportation  levy  is  the  Federal 
Government's  supposed  need  of  the  revenues 
from  tax — revenues  which  constitute  an 
extremely  small  proportion  of  the  national 
budget;  and 

Whereas  Members  of  Congress  predict  that 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  Government's  Income  tax 
receipts  from  private  users  of  conunon  carrier 
transportation  by  eliminating  deduction  of 
transportation  tax  paid  from  Income,  increase 
Income  taxes  from  the  conunon  carrier  In- 
dustry, and  increase  the  income  and  other 
excise  tax  receipts  from  other  business  and 
industries  stimulated  by  increased  travel  to 
the  point  there  would  be  little  or  no  net  loss 
In  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
voted  in  1958  and  1959  to  repeal  the  tax  upon 
the  transportation   of  persons;    and 

Whereas  both  of  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  established  by  Congress  to  exercise 
JurlJdiction  over  transportation  matters,  the 
Interstate  Conimerce  Commission  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  have  recommended 
that  the  tax  upon  the  transportation  of 
persons  be  repealed;  and 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation 
which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  Borough  of  Queens,  representing  ap- 
proximately 1,600  individuals,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  community  and 
bvisiness  life  of  the  borough  of  Queens  area, 
does  hereby  petition  and  respectfully  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
into  law  such  legislation  as  will  repeal  the 
wartime  excise  tax  upon  the  transportation 
of  persons 


RESOLUTIONS    OF    CENTRAL    NEW 
YORK  PATENT  LAW  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Central  New  York  Patent  Law  Asso- 
ciation, relating  to  rights  under  inven- 
tions arising  from  research  conducted 
under  projects  financed  by  the  United 


States, 
tablis  ling 
Space 

There 
tions 
Record 


and  modification  of  the  act  es- 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Agency. 

being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
jvere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows : 


Irv 


Resolutions  of  Cektral  New  York  Patent 
Law  Association 
Wheteas  Senator  O'Mahoney  on  March  10, 
ijitroduced  S.  3156  defining  rights  un- 
i'entlons   arising   from   research   con- 
under  projects  financed  by  the  United 
and 
Wh*eas  S.  3156  in  effect  provides  that  the 
Government,  rather  than  private  contractors. 
most  .situations  hold  title  to  patents 
1  entlons   derived  from   such   research: 
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Whereas  it  is  believed  that  the  passage  of 
is  against  the  best  interests  of  a  free 
.„lse   system    of   business   for   at    least 
following  briefly   stated   reasons: 

ventions  constitute  the  lubricant  for 

ii^ustrial  machine.     Nationalization  of 

and  the  Inventions  that  are  re- 

ponsi^le   for   adviuices   in    technology,   is   u 

to    a   nationalized    industry    in    ii 

natloi^alized  state. 
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basic    research    can   lead   to    the   cur- 

of  healthy  competition  in  Industry 

e    stifling    of    inventive    activity    by 
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Resolved.  That  the  Central  New  York  Pat- 
ent Ls  w  Association  is  opposed  to  the  pas- 
sage cf  S.  3156  and  that  Its  opposition  be 
made  tnown  to  those  directly  charged  with 
acting  upon  the  bill  as  well  as  other  parties 
concerned  therewith. 


e  provisions  of  S.  3156  are  cumber- 
4nd  impractical.  At  best  there  is  only 
promise  that  title  to  patents  will 
in  the  private  contractor.  The  oper- 
3f  this  prop)osed  resolution  will  effec- 
result  in  title  remaining  in  the  Gov- 
If  a  contract  is  to  be  entered  into 
costly  delays. 

present  practice  of  granting  a  non- 
license     to    the     Government     l.s 
satisfactory,  fully  protects  the  Gov- 
t   and   the    public:     Now.    therefore. 


Whdreas  the  House  Committee  on  Science 

Ai  tronautics  is  considering  modlflcatlon 

act  establishing  the  National  Aero- 

and  Space   Agency  by  H  R.  9675    to 

improve  its  effectiveness;  and 

5  one  portion  of  such  bill  liberal- 
izes   tjie   patent    provisions    relating    to   in- 
made     by     contractors     of     such 
Agenc^;  and 

the  Central  New  York  Patent  Law 
Associition  favors  the  p>assage  of  such   bill 
least  the  following  reasons: 

bill,  by  leaving  title  with  the  con- 
who  makes  the  invention,  stimulates 
iklng  of  inventions  and  the  searching 
applications  of  knowledge, 
encourages  disclosure  of  new  tech- 
by  the  issuance  of  patents  and  tend.s 
secrecy, 
provides  the  Government  all  the 
it  needs — namely,  free  use  of  the 
entjon  through  the  world  for  any  govern- 
purpoees,  as  well  as  granting  dls- 
cretloilary  pKDwers  to  the  NASA  Administra- 
tor to  bestow  grants  of  patent  title  to  con- 
tractoi  s 
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encourages  the  investment  of  prl- 
cfepltal  to  finance  commercial  appllca- 
of  the  Inventions:    Now,  therefore,  be 


That  the  Central  New  York  Pat- 
Association  supports  the  passage  of 
9|675  and  its  support  be  made  known 
directly  charged  with  acting  upon 
1  as  well   as  other  parties  concerned 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  uii 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment 

H  R.  5738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Seio- 
tary  of  the  Army  to  tran.sfer  to  the  Wauke- 
gan  Port  District  the  commitinent  of  the  city 
of  VVaukegan,  111  .  to  maintain  a  public  wh.irf 
in  Waukogan  Harbor  on  land  conveyed  to 
the  city  in  r>14.  and  for  other  purp'.ce.i 
I  Rrpt.  No    14981  : 

II  R  f;024  An  net  to  amend  the  ac*  of  M  ly 
9.  187(5.  to  permit  certain  streets  'n  San 
Piaticisco.  Calif,  within  the  area  known  as 
the  .San  Frrincl.sco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be 
u.sed  for  park  and  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
1499  I ;  and 

HR  8713.  An  act  lo  authorize  the  Secie- 
tiiiy  of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  es- 
tate to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District.  Port 
Hueneir.ir  Calif.,  luii  for  t.th^r  purposes 
(Rep'    No    1500). 


Bn.L.'^   .^ND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bill-,  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mou.s  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
fenxd  as  follows: 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  i  by  request  i  : 

H.  3618  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  transportation  al  bulk  commodities 
by  railroad  shall  be  exempt  from  regulation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  at>ove  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  ENG1.E: 

S.  3619.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  law  the 
provisions  of  section  40a  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  regulating  savings  and  loan 
holding  companies:  to  the  Committee  c>n 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana: 

S  3620    A  bill  to  permit  the  coverage  under 
Soda!    Security    of    certain    policemen    and 
policewomen   in  the  city  of  Hammond.  I^  : 
ti)  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr   BE  ALL: 

3.  3621.  A  bill    to   authorize   the   burial   of 

the   remains  of   Matthew   A.   Henson   in   the 

Arlington    National    Cemetery,    Va  ;    to    the 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S  J  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  extending  an 
invitation  to  the  Federation  Aeronautlque 
Internationale  to  hold  the  1962  world  .sport 
parachuting  championships  at^  Orange. 
Mass  :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mac.nuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  : 

S  J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal  participation  In  the  New  York 
World's  Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javh's  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading  i 


EXEMPTION  FROM  REGULATION  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  BULK  COM- 
MODITIES BY  RAILROAD 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
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transportation  by  railroad  of  commodi- 
ties in  bulk,  including  liquid  commodi- 
ties in  bulk,  shall  be  accorded  exemption 
from  regulation  similar  to,  but  broader 
than,  the  exemption  now  granted  water 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act. 

At  present,  under  terms  of  the  so- 
called  bulk  commodity  exemption  in 
part  m  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
which  governs  the  Federal  regulation  of 
domestic  water  carriers,  transportation 
is  exempted  from  regulation  "when  the 
cargo  space  of  the  vessel  in  which  such 
commodities  are  transported  is  being 
used  for  the  carrying  of  not  more  than 
three  such  commodities."  For  these 
purposes  two  or  more  vessels  navigated 
as  a  single  unit  are  considered  to  be  a 
single  vessel.  Exemption,  with  some 
qualifications,  is  likewise  given  domestic 
water  carriers  transporting  liquid  car- 
goes in  bulk. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  by  request 
would  provide  for  exemption  from  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  regula- 
tion of  transportation  by  railroad  "of 
commodities  in  bulk  which  are  loaded 
and  carried  without  wrappers  or  con- 
tainers and  received  and  delivered  by  the 
carrier  without  transportation  mark  or 
count,  or  to  the  trsmsportation  of  liquid 
commodities  in  bulk  in  tank  cars." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  are 
alternative  ways  to  resolve  the  present 
differences  in  exemption  from  regula- 
tion. One  is  to  repeal  the  exemption 
outright  and  to  regulate  equally  move- 
ments of  bulk  goods  by  rail  and  water 
carriers  alike.  The  other  is  to  amend 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  ex- 
tend a  similar  exemption  to  the  rail- 
roads. 

A  bill— HJl.  8467 — to  effect  repeal  of 
part  of  the  present  bulk  commodity  ex- 
emption, namely  the  dry  bulk  exemp- 
tion, has  already  been  introduced  by 
Representative  Harris  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  I  have  also  introduced  an 
identical  bill,  S.  1809,  by  request  of  the 
Commission. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill, 
upon  request,  the  Senate  has  before  it 
the  alternative  of  granting  an  exemption 
to  the  railroads  as  well  as  the  proposal  to 
remove  it  from  the  water  carriers. 
Thus,  the  matter  may  be  given  con- 
sideration from  both  points  of  view. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3618)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  as  amended,  so  as 
to  provide  that  the  transportation  of 
bulk  commodities  by  railroad  shall  be 
exempt  from  regulation,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnuson.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  SIXTH  WORLD 
SPORT  PARACHUTING  CHAMPION- 
SHIP 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  inviting  participation  in 


the  Sixth  World  Sport  Parachutini: 
Championship  in  the  United  States  in 
August  1962. 

This  joint  resolution  is  simultaneously 
being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Representative  Silvio 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts,  once  this  in- 
ternational competition  is  scheduled  for 
Orange,  Mass. 

Actually,  the  invitation  is  being  ex- 
tended to  the  F^eration  Aeronautlque 
Internationale,  which  biennially  con- 
ducts the  keen  competition  in  this  so- 
called  Olympics  of  parachuting. 

One  has  only  to  inquire  to  learn  the 
phenomenal  growth  that  parachuting, 
as  a  sport,  has  gained  during  the  last 
decade,  thus  the  importance  of  holding 
the  1962  international  competition  with- 
in our  Nation. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  Congress  join 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts in  recognition  of  this  forthcoming 
event. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  200) 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  Federation 
Aeronautlque  Internationale  to  hold  the 
1962  World  Sport  Parachuting  Cham- 
pionship at  Orange.  Mass.,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  FEDERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT IN  NEW  YORK  WORLD'S 
PAIR  OP  1964-65 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  myself,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Federal  participation  in  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fair  of  1964-65.  Parallel  legis- 
lation is  being  introduced  in  the  House 
today. 

The  joint  resolution  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  New  York  State  congressional 
steering  committee  for  the  45  Members 
who  comprise  the  New  York  delegation  in 
Congress :  the  steering  committee  is  com- 
posed of  Representative  Emanuel  Cellkr, 
chairman;  myself;  and  Representatives 
John  Taber,  William  E.  Miller,  and 
James  J.  Delaney. 

This  proposal  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a  Commission  similar  to  that  which 
represented  the  Federal  Government  at 
the  1939  New  York  World's  Fair.  An- 
other precedent  lies  in  the  legislation 
previously  enacted  in  connection  with  the 
1958  Worlds  Fair  at  Brussels  and  the 
forthcoming  Century  21  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  joint  resolution,  if  enacted,  will 
make  it  possible  to  arrange  for  the  offi- 
cial U.S.  exhibit  at  the  fair,  including 
the  design,  construction,  contents,  and 
operations  of  the  U.S.  building. 

Eighty  million  visitors,  including  10 
million  tourists  from  outside  the  United 
States,  are  expected  to  visit  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  in  1964  and  1965, 
nearly  doubling  the  number  at  the  1939 
fair.  We  want  the  oflBcial  U.S.  exhibit  at 
this  fair  to  have  a  visual  and  ideological 


impact.  This  will  be  especially  meaning- 
ful to  foreign  visitors,  who  will  thus  gain 
a  greater  insight  into  the  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  ecozwmic  values  predomi- 
nant in  our  free  society. 

The  Commission  will  be  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  Agriculture,  In- 
terior, Commerce,  Labor,  and  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare;  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  authorized  to  appoint  four  Rep- 
resentatives and  four  Senators  respec- 
tively to  serve  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission without  additional  compensa- 
tion. In  addition,  a  U.S.  Commissioner 
for  the  fair  wiU  be  appointed  along  with 
such  staff  as  may  be  required.  The  sum 
of  $3  million  is  authorized  under  the 
joint  resolution  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

Private  enterprise  and  foreign  govern- 
ments are  expected  to  invest  more  than 
$500  million  in  the  1964  fair.  It  is  es- 
timated that  a  successful  exposition,  on 
the  scale  now  envisaged,  will  bring  in 
nearly  $100  million  additional  revwiue 
from  admissions  alone,  in  addition  to 
the  enormous  possibility  for  travel  ex- 
penditures throughout  the  United 
States,  including.  I  might  say,  the  Wash- 
ington area,  with  which  it  is  expected  a 
very  close  liaison  will  be  effected  for  the 
purpose  of  tourism  and  for  the  purpose 
of  having  visitors  to  the  fair  see  the 
National  Capital. 

The  fair  should  attract  5  million  more 
tourists  from  foreign  countries  than 
would  ordinarily  be  expected.  Vigorous 
participation  by  the  United  States 
through  its  own  Commission  could  en- 
courage these  guests  to  expand  their  visit 
to  take  in  many  of  our  other  States  and 
aid  the  development  of  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  stellar  tourist  attraction. 

Since  last  fall  when  the  President's 
Special  Commission  selected  New  York 
City  as  the  best  qualified  to  stage  a 
world's  fair  in  the  1960's,  there  has  been 
no  question  of  the  very  great  importance 
which  the  U.S.  Government  attached  to 
this  event.  The  Brussels  World's  Fair 
served  as  a  prime  example  of  the  em- 
phasis every  major  nation  in  the  world 
places  on  such  international  expositions 
as  an  invaluable  showcase  of  its  national 
image.  Fifty-one  nations,  including  the 
United  States,  participated  and  their  in- 
vestments ranged  from  Liechtenstein's 
$15,000  to  the  Soviet  Union's  expenditure 
of  $50  million.  At  the  next  New  York 
World's  Fair,  the  experience  and  the 
know-how  which  the  U.S.  Government 
has  acquired  in  the  field  as  a  result  of  our 
stepped-up  participation  in  exhibits  all 
over  the  world,  should  be  demonstrated 
in  an  oflBcial  U.S.  exhibit.  Thus  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  set  up  and  functioning 
well  in  advance  of  the  actual  opening 
date,  would  give  us  maximum  opportuni- 
ty to  integrate  our  exhibit  into  the  over- 
all theme  of  the  fair  and  avoid  a  last 
minute  rush  to  catch  up  with  the  careful 
advance  planning  oT  our  most  practiced 
competitors. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  a  skilled  hand 
at  fainnanship,  each  year  increasing 
the  number  of  foreign  trade  fairs  in 
which  it  pcuiacipates  imtil  it  took  part  in 
177  in  51  countries  in  1969  alone,  4  times 
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the  niunber  the  United  States  was  rep- 
resented at  last  year.  We  do  not  want  to 
run  even  the  remote  risk  of  being  out- 
shone at  our  own  world's  fair  and  a  U.S. 
Commission  coordinating  its  efforts  with 
the  world's  fair  staff  already  being 
formed  is  excellent  insurance  that  ours 
will  be  one  of  the  outstanding  exhibits. 
This  joint  resolution  offers  an  opportvmi- 
ty  to  the  TJJS.  Government  which  it  can- 
not afford  to  miss. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size, as  my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  and 
I  emphasized  to  the  Senate  when  this 
matter  was  imder  discussion  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion is  not  for  the  support  of  the  fair. 
It  is  only  for  the  U.S.  exhibition.  We 
made  it  clear  at  that  time  that  New  York 
is  asking  nothing  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  mounting  the  fair.  I 
ask  that  the  joint  resolution  may  be  re- 
ceived for  appropriate  reference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201)  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  in  the 
New  York  World's  Pair,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing) ,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title. 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league [Mr.  JAvrrs],  and  with  the  New 
York  Members  of  the  House  in  today  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  1964  New 
York  World's  Pair. 

The  joint  resolution  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  very  similar  to  the 
joint  resolution  enacted  in  conjunction 
with  the  1939  New  York  World's  Pair. 
It  wo\ild  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $3 
million  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner for  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
This  money  would  be  spent,  among  other 
purposes,  for  the  ofHcial  U.S.  exhibit  at 
the  fair.  This  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  overall  budget  for  the 
fair,  and  with  the  contemplated  expenses 
of  both  foreign  exhibitors  and  private 
participation  at  the  fair.  The  provisions 
detailing  the  ways  in  which  these  funds 
may  be  expended  are  certainly  complete. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
section  6  of  this  joint  resolution  in  which 
the  Commission  is  given  the  authoriza- 
tion to  provide  ice  and  drinking  water  for 
oflBce  purp>oses. 

A  great  deal  of  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  many  citizens  of  our  State  has 
been  devoted  to  seeing  to  it  that  New 
York  City  was  selected  as  the  site  for  the 
1964  fair.  These  efforts  have  been  ex- 
tremely fruitful.  Both  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions  in 
Paris  have  given  New  York  the  "green 
light." 

The  history  of  New  York  City's  efforts 
with  regard  to  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Expositions  is  interesting  and 
warrants  some  mention  at  this  time. 
This  Bureau,  located  in  Paris,  is  com- 
posed of  some  30  coimtries,  which  are 
responsible  for  approving  and  schedul- 
ing major  international  expositions  of 
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Worlctfs  Fair  stature.  The  United  States 
does  iiot  belong  to  the  Bureau,  but  has 
traditi  ;>nally  participated  although  some- 
what i  Qdlrectly,  in  its  work. 

The  Bureau  operates  under  fairly 
compl  cated  regulations  which  say  that 
major  international  expositions  cannot 
be  held  in  any  one  major  world  zone — 
as  def  ned  by  the  Bureau — unless  a  pre- 
scribe<  I  period  of  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  las  t  fair  in  this  particular  zone. 

At  i  £  spring  1960  meeting,  the  Bureau 
appro'  ed  Moscow's  application  for  a  1967 
fair.  Since  Moscow  is  not  in  the  same 
B.I.E.  zone  as  the  United  States,  this 
action  left  the  door  open  for  the  New 
York  :  s^ir  in  1964.  Although  the  B.I.E. 
will  Ml  idoubtedly  not  actively  endorse  the 
New  I'ork  Fair,  we  are  hopeful  that,  by 
not  prohibiting  member  nations  from 
partic  pating,  the  Bureau  will  to  this 
extent  sanction  New  York's  1964  fair. 

As  ( f  the  present  time,  I  am  informed 
that  t  le  State  Department  does  not  an- 
ticipa  e  any  great  difficulty  in  this  area. 
In  th(!  meantime,  certain  high  admin- 
istration ofllcials  are  exploring  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  United  States  should 
join  the  Bureau  in  order  to  avoid  the 
type  cf  uncertainties  which  have  arisen 
in  cornection  with  the  Biireau's  attitude 
toward  I  the  forthcoming  New  York 
World 's  Pair. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
today  with  the  entire  New  York  State 
congressional  delegation  in  introducing 


the  jo 
Fair. 


in  all 


nt  resolution  for  the  1964  World's 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  relevant 


comm  ttees  of  the  Congress  will  now  act 


possible  haste  so  that  we  will  be 


able  t)  enact  this  much-needed  author- 
izing legislation  before  Congress  ad- 
journs . 

The  administration  most  conclusively 
indicated  its  support  for  the  1964  fair, 
when  on  January  21,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  sent  to  the  ambassa- 
dors cf  aU  foreign  nations  represented 
in  thi!  country,  an  invitation  to  partici- 
pate Li  the  1964  New  York  World's  Fair. 

The  invitation  keynoted  the  theme  of 
the  ftir,  "Peace  Through  Understand- 
ing." It  was  based  upon  the  report  of  the 
Presid  ;ntial  Commission  on  a  World  Fair, 
and  r  ghtly  emphasizes  the  great  and 
moun  ing  enthusiasm  in  this  country 
for  a  <  ynamic  and  far-reaching  cultural, 
economic,  and  scientific  expression  of 
Ameri:a's  stature  in  the  world  of  1964. 

I  an  I  confident  that  the  1964  fair  will 
inspire  a  full  and  free  sharing  of  the 
ideas  Df  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  1 1  tm  extremely  proud  that  New  York 
City,  i  s  the  home  of  the  United  Nations 
and  a  great  trade  and  cultural  center, 
has  be  ?n  selected  for  this  high  honor. 

The  1964  World's  Fair  is  still  a  long 
way  ol '.  The  die  has  now  been  cast  with 
the  sei  iding  out  of  invitations  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congriiss  will  now  add  its  approval  and 
furthermore  that  the  participation  of 
foreign  nations  in  this  fair  will  be  ex- 
tensive. I  am  hopeful  also  that  the 
newly  independent  nations  of  the  world 
will  tiike  this  opportunity  to  show  us 
their    M^complishments  and   tell  us  of 


their  plans.  I  am  confident  that  our 
major  free  world  allies  will  firmly  as- 
sert their  desire  for  increased  interna- 
tional understanding  and  cooperation  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  all  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York  who  have  worked  long  and  hard  for 
the  1964  World's  Fair.  Their  job  is  by 
no  means  over.  It  is,  in  fact,  jast  be- 
ginninp 


US.  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT   IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED  AREAS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  H.R.  5,  "the  Boggs'  bill"  recently 
passed  by  the  House  and  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committe,  to 
further  expand  U.S.  private  investment 
in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world 
including  those  countries  receiving  US 
economic  as.sistance  which  is  needed  to 
bolster  young  but  growing  economies. 

A  major  drive  should  be  initiated 
without  delay  in  the  Senate^  to  imple- 
ment and  thus  strengthen  H.R.  5,  pro- 
posed by  Representative  Hale  Bocgs. 
Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  so  that  every 
practicable  incentive  will  be  provided 
U.S.  private  investment  to  triple  the 
current  level  of  U.S.  foreign  private  in- 
vestment in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
free  world  from  $500  million  anually  to 
at  least  $1.5  billion  yearly.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when 
there  can  be  provided  adequate  economic 
aid  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
these  areas  gradually,  it  must  take  the 
necessary  first  steps  now  to  increase  for- 
eign private  investment.  We  must  stim- 
ulate a  tremendous  expansion  of  US 
private  investment  in  these  very  areas  to 
take  up  the  slack  which  still  exists  and 
provide  the  additional  capital  necessary 
to  help  the  economies  of  newly  develop- 
ing countries  grow  so  they  can  satisfy 
the  demand  for  improved  living  stand- 
ards by  more  than  1  billion  people. 

The  Boggs'  bill  as  it  was  introduced 
was  truly  a  pioneer  piece  of  legislation. 
Now,  its  working  base  can  be  broadened 
to  encourage  much  more  private  Invest- 
ment by  adding  to  it  certain  provisions 
of  S.  3251,  which  I  introduced  earlier  thi.s 
session  to  can-y  out  the  prime  recom- 
mendations of  the  so-called  Straus  re- 
port on  'Expanding  Private  Investment 
for  Piee  World  Economic  Growth. ' 
This  Straus  report  resulted  from  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1958. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. H.R.  5  supports  the  establishment 
of  foreign  business  corporations — 
PEC'S — in  less  developed  nations  and 
provides  for  a  system  of  tax  deferrals  on 
their  profits  so  long  as  the  income  is  re- 
invested in  the  same  kind  of  underde- 
veloped areas  in  the  free  world.  The 
Boggs  proposal  can  be  measurably 
strengthened  at  this  point,  in  my 
opinion,  if  a  "cross-investment"  pro- 
vision is  included  whereby  the  payment 
of  taxes  on  profits  from  all  overseas  in- 
vestments Ls  deferred  so  long  as  these 
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same  earnings  are  reinvested  in  le.ss  de- 
veloped areas.  I  estimate  that  this  sec- 
tion— a  key  part  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  to- 
day— could  make  available  some  $700 
million  a  year  in  new  investment  capital 
for  Africa,  South  and  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  incorpo- 
rated in  my  substitute  a  provision  not 
originally  included  in  S.  3251.  my  own 
bill,  which  would  bar  tax  deferrals  bene- 
fits to  any  corporation  which  operates 
plants  in  these  underdeveloped  areas 
with  substandard  conditions  for  its  labor 
force.  By  all  means,  the  Senate  should 
preserve  the  Boggs  bill  requirement  that 
the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor  may  inves- 
tigate and  determine  whether  or  not 
workers  employed  at  such  plants  are  be- 
ing paid  le.ss  than  the  minimiun  stand- 
ard required  by  law — or  where  such 
minimum  standards  do  not  legally 
exist,  whether  the  pay  is  below  the 
standard  enjoyed  by  average  work- 
ers in  a  locally  owned  plant  in  the  same 
line  of  work,  or  in  a  closely  related  field. 
As  the  Straus  report  made  very  plain. 
expanding  U.S.  private  investment  i.s 
clearly  one  of  the  prime  national  ob- 
jectives of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  for  these 
dollars  represent  the  "seed  capital" 
which  can  lead  to  the  growth  of  stable 
economies  based  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system.  Our  national  objective 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  we  failed 
to  provide  adequate  safeguards  in  this 
legi.slation  against  the  possible  exploita- 
tion of  the  local  labor  force  in  the  less 
developed  areas— through  payment  of 
low  wages  or  by  tolerance  of  unsafe,  sub- 
standard working  conditions. 

The  other  significant  additions  which 
my  substitute  would  offer,  supplementing 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  5.  include  the 
following: 

First.  Extending  the  tax  deferral  ben- 
efits to  branches  of  insurance  companies 
as  well  as  banks;  the  House  version  ex- 
cluded insurance  companies  which  have 
long  been  regarded  as  a  most  important 
source  of  noncompetitive  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Second.  Permitting  writeoffs  on  cap- 
ital losses  of  FBC's  and  their  subsidiaries 
in  less  developed  nations,  similar  to  the 
provi.sion  in  the  Small  Business  Act.  and 
allowing  losses  in  such  areas  to  be  passed 
along  to  stockholders  and  taken  by  them; 
both  would  increase  the  amount  of  in- 
vestment in  admittedly  high  risk  areas  of 
the  fr?e  world  where  internal  upheavals 
are  not  unknown. 

Third.  Allowing  tax  deferral  for  serv- 
ices and  property  exchanged  for  stock  in 
an  FBC. 

Fourth.  Granting  authority  to  the 
President  to  enter  into  foreign  tax  agree- 
ments involving  reciprocal  tax  credits 
and  tax  deferrals. 

It  is  my  hope,  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  recognizing  the  opportunity 
of  the  legislation  before  it  in  H.R.  5,  will 
view  with  favor  the  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  which  I  submit 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 


The  amendments,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  private  investment  abroad  and 
thereby  promote  American  industry  and 
reduce  Government  expenditures  for  for- 
eign economic  assistance,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1960— EXTENSION  OF  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  26,  1960, 1  introduced  a  bill, 
S  3596.  to  establish  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  On  the  date 
of  introduction.  I  requested  that  the  bill 
lie  on  the  desk,  in  the  event  that  other 
Senators  wished  to  cosponsor  it,  until  the 
close  of  business  1  week  hence,  which 
would  be  today,  June  2,  1960.  Senators 
Javits  and  Keating,  of  New  York,  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  S.  3596,  and  other 
Senators,  too,  have  indicated  an  interest. 
Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill,  S.  3596,  now  be  permitted  to 
lie  on  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
tomorrow,  Piiday,  June  3.  rather  than 
today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
.scnt,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
S.  Gates,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign   Relations,  June  2.   1960. 

Address  entitled  "Citizenship  In  a  Free 
Society,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Frederick  H. 
Mueller,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  at  the  50th 
anniversary  commemorative  dinner.  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Washington,  DC,  June  1, 
1960. 


U.S.  UNITY  AND  THE  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  breakup  of  the  summit 
conference,  a  joint  cablegram  was  sent 
to  Premier  Khrushchev  by  Speaker  Ray- 
burn:  Chairman  Pulbright,  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee;  Mr.  Adlai 
Stevenson,  the  1952  and  1956  Demo- 
cratic standardbearer;  and  myself.  The 
cablegram  expressed  our  feelings  con- 
cerning the  unity  of  the  United  States 
in  a  moment  of  crisis,  and  urged  Premier 
Khrushchev  to  continue  the  negotia- 
tions. 

We  have  received  an  answer  to  that 
cablegram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  cablegram  and  the 
answer  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, personally  I  believe  that  Premier 
Khrushchev's  response  Is  an  arrogant 


denial  of  the  facts.  He — the  man  who 
walked  out  of  Paris,  after  refusing  to 
negotiate  on  the  basic  issues  of  war  or 
peace — states  baldly  that  the  United 
States  torpedoed  the  summit  conference. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  that  was 
torpedoed  at  the  summit  conference  was 
any  confidence  the  free  world  had  in  the 
desire  of  the  Communists  to  put  an  end 
to  the  cold  war. 

None  of  us  knows  just  what  motivated 
Premier  Khrushchev's  action.  Perhaps 
he  had  internal  political  problems.  Per- 
haps he  was  under  pressure  from  some  of 
his  allies,  at  least  one  of  which  seems  to 
be  on  the  way  to  greater  strength  than 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  Perhaps 
he  never  at  any  time  intended  to  nego- 
tiate with  this  country  in  good  faith. 

But  no  one  can  seriously  believe  that 
the  U-2  plane  incident — a  byproduct  of 
the  cold  war — was  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
refusing  to  discuss  the  basic  issues  of  the 
cold  war  itself. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  F>eople 
throughout  the  world  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  famous  press  confer- 
ence in  Paris.  At  that  conference, 
Premier  Khrushchev  made  it  clear  that 
his  attitude  was  not  one  of  conciliation 
or  reconciliation. 

At  this  time  we  do  not  have  to  pass 
judgment  upon  whether  the  United 
States  did  or  did  not  make  mistakes  at 
the  summit  conference.  That  issue  we 
can  determine  coolly  and  objectively, 
after  all  the  facts  have  been  gathered; 
and  they  are  now  being  gathered  by  two 
distinguished  Senate  committees,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  will  be  gathered 
by  other  committees. 

The  important  point  is  that,  regard- 
less of  whatever  mistakes  we  may  have 
m.ade,  we  were  ready,  willing,  and 
anxious  to  negotiate  on  the  issues  of  life 
or  death.  The  Soviet  Union  refused  to 
negotiate  on  these  issues;  and  an  anxious 
world  will  never  overlook  that  fact. 

In  his  cablegram,  Premier  Khru- 
shchev takes  note  of  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  is  bipartisan.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not 
imderstand  bipartisanship.  It  is  equally 
obvious  that  he  does  not  imderstand  that 
all  Americans,  of  whatever  political 
creed — Republican  or  Democratic — will 
stand  united  against  him  in  his  effort 
to  divide  this  country  and  his  effort  to 
weaken  the  hopes  of  freedom. 

We  also  stand  imited  m  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  our  freedoms  and  to 
promote  peace  for  all  the  peoples  in  the 
world. 

ExHisrr  1 

(Cablegram  of  May  17,  1960] 

The  Honorable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
American  Embassy. 
Paris,  France: 

As  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States,  we  earnestly  urge  you  to  con- 
vey to  Premier  Khrushchev  the  views  of  the 
opposition  party  In  your  country  that  he  re- 
consider his  suggestion  for  postponement  of 
the  summit  conference  until  after  the  na- 
tional elections  In  this  country. 

We  feel  that  total  faUure  of  the  confer- 
ence and  increasing  mistrust  on  both  sides 
will  be  serious  and  deeply  disturbing  to  the 
whole  world. 
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All  of  the  American  people  ewmestly  desire 
peace,  an  end  to  the  arms  race  and  ever  bet- 
ter relatlonfl  between  oiir  countries.    We  ask 
you  as  the  leader  of  this  Nation  to  see  that 
these  views  are  conveyed  to  J4r.  Khrushchev. 
Sam  Ratbt7«w, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 

Senate  Majority^Leader. 
AOLAI    £.    Stkvknson. 
Democratic  Presidential  Nominee,  1956. 

J.  W.  PtJLBRlCHT, 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 


(An  unolBclal  translation  of  a  cablegram  re- 
ceived through  the  State  Department  from 
the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Nl- 
klta  Khriishchev  ] 

May  30,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Sam  Raybubn. 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Honorable  Aolai  E.  Stevenson, 
Democratic  Presidential  Nominee,  1956. 
The  Honorable  J.  W.  Pni.B>ioHT, 
Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
Gentlemen:    To\ir  message   to  the  Presi- 
dent  of    the   United    States,    in   which   you 
asked  the  President  to  inform  me  that  the 
Democratic   Party  of   the   United   States   of 
America  was  opposed  to  the  postponement 
of  the  summit  conference,  was  forwarded  to 
me    through    the    Embassy    of    the    United 
States    of    America    In    France    on    May    19, 
that  Is   after  President   Elsenhower,   by  his 
refusal   to  recognize   the   elementary   reqiil- 
sites  for  normal  relations  between  our  coun- 
tries, had   wrecked  the  conference.     Never- 
theless I  wish  to  express  my  views  on  the 
questions  raised  in  your  message. 

The  Soviet  Government  regrets  that  the 
sununit  conference  was  not  held.  The  peo- 
ples of  the  Soviet  Union  placed  great  hopes 
In  the  conference,  regarding  it  as  a  big  and 
Important  step  on  the  way  to  solving  urgent 
International  problems,  on  the  way  to  relax- 
ing International  tension  and  eliminating 
the  threat*  of  a  rocket-nuclear  war  looming 
large  over  the  world.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment on  Its  part  tried  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  contribute  to  the  convening  and 
success  of  the  sxmimn  conference  and,  In 
particular.  It  had  prep>ared  constructive  pro- 
p>osals  on  all  the  major  issues  to  be  con- 
sidered at  this  conference. 

The  course  of  events,  however,  strayed 
from  the  direction  desired  by  the  Soviet 
Government  and  the  peoples  of  our  country. 
I  dont  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  dwell 
In  detail  on  the  question  of  how  smd  by 
whom  the  sununit  conference  was  torpe- 
doed— it  is  known  to  the  whole  world  now 
that  it  was  not  the  Government  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  is  responsible.  The 
breakup  of  the  siimmit  conference  was 
caused  by  a  whole  chain  of  acts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  aimed  at  ag- 
gravating the  international  situation  and 
Intenslflcating  the  cold  war.  Among  these 
acts  were  the  speeches  by  the  Secretary  ot 
State  Herter,  his  deputy  Dillon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  overtly  hostile  toward  the  So- 
viet Union  and  backed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower, which  are  known  to  you,  as  well  as 
provocative  military  alarms  and  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  the  resimiptlon  of  nu- 
clear tests. 

The  policy  ot  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  aimed  at  torpedoing  the  sum- 
mit conference  fotmd  its  most  vivid  ex- 
pression in  the  perfidious  and  aggressive  act 
against  out  country:  the  intrusion  of  the 
American  reconnaissance  planes  into  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No  one  can 
deny    that   those   were    actions   deliberately 
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planned  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
of  America  wlilch  were  a   gross   vio- 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
acts  of  aggression  against  the  UB.S.R., 
a  threat   to  universal  peace.     And 
Elsenhower    not   only   refused    to 
condeAin  those  aggressive  actions  and  punish 
directly   guilty,   but   also   stated    that 
of    American    military    aircraft 
Soviet  territory  represented  the  state 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  the  participation  of  the  So- 
in  the  sununit  conference  have 
under  these  circumstances?    It  would 
i^eant  to  endorse  the  aggressive  policy 
militarist  circles  of  the  United  States 
to  help  them  to  pursue  the  poll- 
under  the  cover  of  negotiations  for 
as  well  as  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
militarists  to  impudently  defy  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union.     It  would 
also  hkve  meant  to  agree  to  participate  In 
negotl  itions   on    unequal    terms   which   are 
humil  ating  for  a  sovereign  state. 

In  the  obtaining  situation  the 
could  not  take  place,  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Its  disruption  resting  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerii  ;a. 
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lies  ahead?     How  will  International 

be  developing  In  the  future? 

as  the  Soviet  Union  Is  concerned. 

henceforward,  as  always,  carry  on  its 

policy  on  the  basis  of  principles  of 

coexistence,   and   it  will  strive   for 

of   tu^ent  international   prob- 

peaceful  means,  by  means  of  negotia- 

And  we  are  sure  that  our  policy  of 

lorresponds  to  the  interests  of  all  man- 

whom  there  could  not  be  a  more 

e  catastrophe  than  a  new  world  war. 

Srou  should  understand  that  not  every- 

depends  on   the  Soviet  Union;    much 

on  the  United  States  of  America 

Government.     The  present  Govern- 

3f  the  United  States  of  America,  un- 

ly,  has  shown  that  it  seeks  not  to 

the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 

}ut    to   destroy   those  positive   resulu 

were  achieved  in  Soviet-American  re- 

within  the  last  year,  and  especially 

Insult  of  our  meeting  and   talks  with 

Elsenhower  diirlng  my  visit  to  the 

States  last  September. 

Lnow,  however,   that  the   doctrine  of 

and  provocation  now  proclaimed 

Government  of  the  United  States  of 

was  not  created   by   the   American 

that  it  is  not  in  line  with  the  great 

traditions  of   the  American  Na- 

t^aditlons  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 

and  Ptanklin  D.  Roosevelt.     It  is  be- 

of    this    that    broad    sections    of    the 

and  many  prominent  political  figures 

United  States  are  seriously  concerned 

he  foreign  policy  pursued  by  the  pres- 

nistratlon,  which  is  dangerous  for 

and    which    has    brought    about    the 

of  the  sununit  conference. 

minded  circles  in  the  United  States 

that  the  Soviet  and  the  American  peo- 

ve   one   common    enemy — danger    of 

that  this  enemy  can  be  overcome 

Joint  efforts.     The  position  of  these 

is    well    grounded.     Because    if    this 

is  considered  seriously  there  are  ob- 

y     no     contradictions     between     the 

and  the  Soviet  peoples;  our  great 

have  nothing  to  clash   about;    they 

territories,  rich  natiu^  resources, 

is  most  Important,   they  realize 

datastrophic    consequences    the    world 

suffer  as  a  result  of  a  rocket-nuclear 

the  preparation  of  which  the  efforts 

who  torpedoed  the  summit  confer- 

directed. 

Americans — and  this  I  became  con- 

of    during   my    visit    to    the    United 

are  as  anxious  for  the  establishment 

and  security  as  the  Soviet  people. 

Messrs.  Rayburn,  Johnson,  Stevenson, 
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Fulbright.  also  point  out  in  your  message: 
"All  of  the  American  people  earnestly  deeire 
peace,  an  end  to  the  arms  race,  and  ever 
better  relations  between  our  countries."  I 
single  out  this  statement  of  yours  with  satis- 
faction and  welcome  it. 

We  know  that  there  are  two  major  political 
parties  in  your  country,  but  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  of  America  is  said  to 
be  bipartisan.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  fully 
understand  it;  it  is  your  Internal  affair,  and 
we.  as  is  known,  do  not  Interfere  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  other  countries.  But  we.  as 
well  as  you.  know  well  that  peoples  who 
are  vitally  interested  in  maintaining  and 
strengthening  peace  Judge  governments  and 
parties  first  of  all  by  their  readiness  to  really 
pursue  the  policy  of  peace  and  peaceful 
coexistence  of  states  with  different  social- 
economic  systems. 

I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  all  the 
steps  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  aimed 
at  bettering  relations  between  our  countries 
and  at  Insuring  peace  and  International  secu- 
rity win  meet  with  sympathy  and  every  kind 
of  support  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
With  respect, 

NncrrA  Kkrushchev. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  on  his 
statement.  The  statement  he  has  made 
today  and  the  statements  he  has  made 
heretofore  have  ser\'ed  to  strengthen  the 
unity  of  our  country.  I  believe  they  have 
also  kept  in  proper  perspective  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks;  and,  Mr. 
President,  that  perspective  is  that  our 
basic  purposes  have  been  the  same,  con- 
tinuously, to  reach  just  settlements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  achieve  a  just 
peace.  The  remarks  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas  have  also  helped  us  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  conference  was 
scuttled  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  and  not  by 
the  U-2  Incident.  During  these  weeks 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Texas  has 
performed  a  most  valuable  service  to  our 
country'. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  grate- 
ful to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  view  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  the  mail  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  State  and  from  adjoin- 
ing areas,  praising  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas  for  the  fine  things  he  has  had  to 
say  about  the  situation  and  for  the  bi- 
partisan way  in  which  he  has  ap- 
proached it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  commend  our  majority  leader  for  what 
he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  summit  conference.  He  is 
always  sound  in  principle  on  matters  of 
this  kind. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  go  a  step 
further:  Speaking  of  my  own  feelings, 
let  me  say  I  have  always  felt  that  Khru- 
shchev intended  to  try  to  break  up  the 
summit  conference,  and  had  planned  to 
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do  so  in  the  future  if  the  conference 
actually  did  get  under  way.  When  we 
stMdy  all  the  ramifications,  I  believe  that 
c   .iclusion  is  the  only  one  we  can  reach. 

Furthermore,  if  Khrushchev  had 
wanted  to  meet  in  the  conference,  at  that 
l)articular  time  he  had  the  best  atmos- 
phere for  doing  so  that  he  could  pos- 
.sjbly  have  had.  But.  even  then,  he  failed 
to  come  in  and  discuss  matters  before 
the  summit  conference.  In  my  opinion 
that  shows  that,  all  along,  he  Intended 
to  try  to  break  up  the  conference,  and 
\jQ  keep  anything  for  the  good  of  the 
world  from  happening  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  again 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  as  I  have  done  heretofore, 
for  the  statesmanlike  and  patriotic  way 
in  which  he  has  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  present  crisis. 

As  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  must 
say  that  my  mail,  like  that  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson  1,  has  reflected  the  fact  that 
the  people  feel  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  understands  the  situa- 
tion and  knows  how  to  deal  with  tyrants 
and  dictators;  namely,  by  denying  them 
what  they  want,  and  by  giving  them 
what  they  do  not  want. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to 
join  in  the  tributes  to  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  the  forthright  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  commented  on  the 
answer  received  from  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  my 
friend. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  intend  to 
participate  in  this  debate,  but  I  could 
not  resist,  having  listened  to  the  col- 
loquy this  morning,  pointing  out  that 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
said,  as  I  think  he  should  have  said,  that 
we  should  continue  to  keep  as  much  con- 
tact as  we  can  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
have  In  a  way  failed  to  consider  another 
aspect  of  the  problem.  It  is  my  con- 
sidered opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  facing  us  comes  out  of  Red 
China.  It  is  further  my  considered  opin- 
ion that  one  of  the  cold,  hard,  interna- 
tional facts  of  life  is  that  700  million 
people  live  in  Red  China,  that  any  pros- 
pect for  reducing  the  possibility  of  war 
to  a  minimum  n  •  t  include  some  kind 
of  contact  with  Red  China,  and  that  we 
are  not  facing  up  to  that  cold,  hard,  in- 
ternational fact. 

Pacing  up  to  that  fact  does  not  mean 
that  we  would  agree  with  the  political 
views  of  Red  China.  I  suppose  my  dis- 
agreement with  the  political  views  of  the 
people  in  Peiping  is  more  violent  than  is 
my  disagreement  with  the  views  of  tho.se 
in  the  Kremlin;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  ever  expect  to  accomplish  anything 
for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  until 


we  try  to  make  some  kind  of  contact  with 
Red  China.  I  do  not  mean  recognition 
of  Red  China,  but  some  kind  of  partici- 
pation with  the  representatives,  bad  as 
they  may  be,  of  a  country  which  has  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

There  will  be  1  billion  people  In  China 
in  1990.  Just  in  the  time  we  have  been 
talking  hei-e,  since  the  session  opened 
this  morning,  500  persons  have  been 
born  in  that  country.  Five  hundred  are 
born  there  every  15  minutes.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  foreign  policy  we  have 
mu.st  take  that  factor  into  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  also  my  considered  opinion  that 
25  years  from  now  Red  China  will  be 
!  mining  Russia,  and  I  think  we  have  to 
look  toward  that  eventuality. 

The  President  said  that,  despite  the 
summit  failure — which  I  do  not  think 
was  his  particular  fault — we  have  to  keep 
trying  to  have  contact  with  Red  China 
in  order  to  work  out  something  for  the 
future  of  the  world.  I  think  historians 
some  day  will  write  that  probably  one 
of  the  grave  mistakes  that  was  made  In 
our  foreign  policy  was  that  we  said,  In 
effect,  that  700  million  people,  insofar 
as  we  are  concerned,  just  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
So  long  as  the  drifting  continues,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  depend  upon  even 
what  the  Russians  might  want  to  do,  be- 
cause they  are  not  their  own  masters  in 
many  instances,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  t>e,  as  those  in  Peking  assume  the  r>ow- 
er  they  are  now  obtaining  and  control 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  reevaluated  that 
aspect  of  the  problem.  I  do  not  suggest 
recognition  of  Red  China  at  all.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  anyone  agree  with  their 
political  philosophy.  As  I  have  said,  my 
disagreement  with  the  political  philoso- 
phy of  Red  China  Is  more  violent  than 
my  feeling  against  Communist  Russia, 
and  surely  I  am  in  violent  disagreement 
with  the  philosophy  of  Communist  Rus- 
sia. But  we  have  to  face  some  of  the 
cold,  hard,  international  facts  of  life. 

I  think  we  should  consider  that  aspect 
of  our  foreign  policy  in  a  nonpartisan 
manner.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
should  not  be  constructive  criticism  of 
the  administration  when  we  feel  criticism 
is  justified.  I  refer  to  criticism  for  the 
sake  of  criticism — in  which  I  do  not 
think  the  Democratic  side  has  en- 
gaged, in  any  case.  I  think  the  burdens 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are 
great  enough  without  making  them 
worse.  But  some  day — and  I  think  it 
should  be  soon — we  had  better  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  700  milhon 
people  living  in  Red  China.  As  that 
population  increases  to  an  even  greater 
number,  they  are  going  to  have  much 
more  influence  on  what  we  like  to  term 
as  the  possibility  of  peace  in  the  world. 

I  do  not  say  we  can  expect  to  change 
their  vicious  form  of  government,  unless 
somewhere  along  the  line  we  try  to  use 
our  persuasiveness  In  the  Interest  of  jus- 
tice for  everybody  in  the  world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  commending  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said  this  morning  and,  like  all  my  col- 
leagues, I  shall  be  looking  forward  to 
reading  the  reply  which  Mr.  Khrushchev 
sent  to  him,  to  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, Mr.  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  to  Adlai  Stev- 
enson, and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Sam  Rayburn. 

It  also  ought  to  be  brought  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  the  majority  leader,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
!Mr.  Johnson],  worked  closely  together 
in  bringing  about  the  inquiry  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, which  is  now  in  Its  final  hours,  an 
inquiry  which  has  been  conducted  on  a 
high  plane,  on  a  nonpartisan,  impartial 
basis,  not  with  the  idea  of  assessing 
blame  for  what  has  happened  In  the 
past,  but  with  the  Idea  of  doing  some- 
thing constructive  which  will  help  our 
country  today  and  In  the  future. 

The  Senate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
statesmanship  he  has  s'hown.  I  think 
we  also  ought  to  recognize  that  all  the 
witnesses  who  have  appeared  before  his 
committee  have  been  candid,  fully  co- 
operative, and  frank  In  the  discussions 
they  have  had  with  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

I  think  we  ought,  also,  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  just  said  relative  to  the  situation 
involving  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China.  There  are  circumstances 
which  would  indicate  a  possible  split  be- 
tween those  two  great  pwwers.  There 
is  the  strong  possibility  that  today  Mao 
Tse-tung,  rather  than  Premier  Khru- 
shchev, not  only  Is  the  senior  Commu- 
nist member  of  the  ranking  hierarchy, 
but  perhaps  the  Ideological  leader  of 
commimlsm  throughout  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

I  recall  that  In  the  press  yesterday 
there  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Com- 
munist China  had  loaned  $50  million  to 
Outer  Mongolia.  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  Outer  Mon- 
golia lies  between  Communist  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  both  of  these 
great  Communist  empires  are  striving 
for  control  over  It.  I  am  Indeed  sorry 
that.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made,  our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  not  made  an  attempt  to 
establish  contact  with  Outer  Mongolia  to 
the  end  that  we  could  open  our  eyes  to 
what  Is  happening  In  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China  and  thereby  make 
progress  toward  widening  that  split 
which  will  Inevitably  mark  the  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China. 

Again  I  desire  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  great 
contribution  In  this  period  of  crisis  ex- 
tending over  the  past  several  weeks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  woxild  not  want  this 
minute  to  pass  without  adding  my  cMn- 
pltments  to  the  ones  which  have  been 
paid  the  majority  leader  concerning  the 
international  situation. 

I  believe  one  of  the  things,  which  most 
Americans  have  trouble  doing  is  rec- 
ognizing what  makes  the  Communist 
mind  tick.  By  the  same  token.  I  am 
sure  the  Communists  have  as  much 
trouble  imderstanding  that  although  we 
can  be  members  of  different  political 
parties  and  different  political  faiths,  we 
are  bound  together  by  fundamental  be- 
liefs In  human  rights  and  human  dig- 
nities, written  laws,  things  which  seem 
to  be  incomprehensible  to  the  Commu- 
nist mind. 

In  this  sort  of  situation  I  think  the 
maj(»-ity  leader  on  numerous  instances 
in  the  Senate,  since  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  conference,  and  also  in  his  re- 
marks around  the  country,  has  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  toward  conveying 
the  idea  to  the  Communists — to  Khru- 
shchev in  particular — that  this  coun- 
try is  a  imifled  country  and  that  in  re- 
spect to  the  broad  purposes  and  aims 
which  we  embrace — oiu*  constant  desire 
for  enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  expansion  of  his 
rights — we  stand  alone.  No  country  on 
earth  is  going  to  disunite  us  or  have  a 
divisive  effect  on  us. 

To  this  purpose  the  Senator  has  con- 
tributed greatly,  and  we  give  him  thanks 
for  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
my  friend's  attitude. 


CONSTRUCnON  OP  NORMAN  PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1892. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CooPEB  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1892)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were,  on  page  3. 
line  6,  strike  out  "and  title  m  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958";  on  page  3, 
line  13,  strike  out  all  after  "delivered" 
down  through  and  Including  "centum" 
In  line  22,  and  Insert  "for  that  purpose"; 
on  page  4,  line  2.  after  "cost."  ixisert 
"The  interest  rate  used  for  purposes  of 
computing  interest  during  construction 
and  interest  on  the  unpaid  balance  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  construction  is  ini- 
tiated, on  the  basis  of  the  computed  av- 
erage interest  rate  payable  by  the  Treas- 
ury upon  its  outstanding  marketable 
public  obligations,  which  are  neither  due 
nor  callable  for  redemption  for  fifteen 
years  from  date  of  issue.";  on  page  4, 
line  7,  strike  out  "purposes."  and  insert 
"purposes,  subject,  if  the  project  is  then 
operated  by  the  United  States,  to  pay- 
ment of  a  reasonable  annual  charge  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  sufficient  to 
pay  all  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  and  a  fair  share  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs  applicable  to  the  project."; 


on  pkge  6,  strike  out  lines  9  through  11. 
and  nsert: 

Sk.  8.  ThtK*  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
apprtprlated  for  construction  of  the  works 
aath(rlze<t  by  this  Act  not  to  exceed  $19.- 
043.O  O.  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  If  any. 
as  miy  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctiiatlon  In  construction  costs  as  Indl- 
by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable 
type  of  construction  Involved  herein: 
That  such  basic  amount  shall  not 
$13,920,000  In  the  event  the  aqueduct 
Is  not  constructed  by  the  Federal 
There  are  also  authorized  to 
4proprlated  such  sums  as  may  be  re- 
fer the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
^orks. 
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Anl  on  page  6,  strike  out  all  after 
line  .1  over  through  and  including  line 
2  on  >age  7,  and  insert: 

Sec  9.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  i  iCt  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terloi  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Coloarado  River  storage  project  and  par- 
tlclpttlng  projects,  and  for  other  puposes". 
appn^ed  April  11.  1956  (70  Stat.  109).  la 
effective  June  1.  1960.  to  read  as 
"The  Interest  rate  applicable  to 
unit  of  the  storage  project  and  each 
partl(  dpatlng  project  for  purposes  of  com- 
putlig  Interest  during  construction  and  In- 
on  the  unpaid  balance  shall  be  de- 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
construction  Is  Initiated,  on  the  basis 
computed  average  Interest  rate  pay- 
by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding 
marketable  public  obligations,  which  are 
nelthtr  due  nor  callable  for  redemption  for 
fiftecfi  years  from  the  date  of  Issue." 
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ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
one  amendment,  and  involves 
nterest  rate  provision  which  the 
Inserted  as  a  rider  as  to  the 
project.  The  House  provision 
different  in  any  real  degree  from 
Senate  provision,  except  that  the 
bill  would  provide  a  formula 
would  produce  2.625  percent  in- 
whereas  the  House  formula  will 
about  2.69  percent  interest.  I 
believe  it  is  worth  while  arguing 
matter  in  conference.  I  have  sug- 
If  it  is  agreeable  to  the  majority 
and  to  the  acting  minority  leader, 
we  ratify  the  House  action  and  ac- 
the  House  amendments  to  the  bill. 
ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  per- 
am  delighted  to  join  in  this  re- 
And  I  am  informed  the  minority 
has  cleared  this  matter. 
ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  for  the  Record  that  the  able 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  has 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  a  long 
He  has  worked  very  faithfully  on 
bills.  I  with  to  commend  the 
for  the  work  he  has  done  on  the 
project  bill  and  the  Wichita 
is  to  which  the  long  experience  the 
has  had  with  water  matters  in 
has  been  of  benefit  to  our  com- 
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M;-.  President,  I  would  not  want  the 
bill  to  be  cleared  without  a  word  of 
commendation  to  my  able  friend  from 
Colo  rado 

M  •.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very 
muc  1  the  kind  remarks  of  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  The  great  amount 
of  wlork  and  devotion  that  the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  has  made  in  this  area 
are  well  known  and  appreciated  by 
everyone. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  1892. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADDRESS     BY     COMMISSIONER     OP 
RECLAMATION  FLOYD  E.  DOMINY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  pop- 
ulation increases  in  the  United  States 
will  bring  about  water  shortages  of  vary- 
ing severity  in  this  country  by  1980,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  studies  by  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources. 

Our  water  demand  will  double  within 
20  years  and  multiply  many  times  over 
by  the  year  2000.  Except  in  the  West, 
where  water  shortage  always  has  been  a 
prospect  when  it  was  not  reality,  such 
news  may  come  as  a  surprise.  But  the 
fact  is  inescapable — water  is  a  limited  re- 
source. We  must  bend  increasing  efforts 
to  use  it  wisely,  to  conserve  it,  to  keep  it 
pure,  and  to  provide  for  its  multiple  use. 

Some  techniques  and  practices  to  meet 
these  goals  have  been  in  use  for  a  long 
time.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  since 
1903  has  been  at  work  to  store  water  by 
which  desert  lands  were  reclaimed. 
Through  irrigation  and  the  generation  of 
hydropower,  much  of  the  West  has  pros- 
pered. Such  prosi)erity  may  have 
reached  a  ceiling — and  it  may  not  have, 
depending  upon  our  determination  to 
find  water  to  keep  all  parts  of  the 
country  growing. 

Finding  water  for  the  future  will  be  a 
problem  in  which  the  entire  country 
must  participate.  This  fact  is  rec- 
ognized in  many  places,  including  Gov- 
ernment. 

One  of  the  latest  statements  about  our 
future  water  problem  came  on  May  26 
here  when  Floyd  E.  EXiminy.  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation,  addressed  the 
47th  annual  national  convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Mr.  Dominy's  speech  displays  a  fine 
grasp  of  the  problem  facing  the  Nation, 
the  Congress,  the  executive  branch,  and 
individual  States  and  communities.  He 
explains  that  rising  costs  have  added  a 
new  burden  to  water  shortages — that  of 
dollar  shortages  in  terms  of  what  can  be 
done  today  compared  with  what  was 
done  20  years  ago. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  view  of  the  growing 
concern  over  our  water  resources  and 
the  ever-present  interest  in  the  West  in 
reclamation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Dominy's  speech  on 
May  26  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  bein;?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Commissioker  or  Reclamation 
Flotd  E.  Dominy,  Betokk  thb  47th  An- 
nual National  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  in 
Washington,  DC.  Thtjrsdat,  Mat  26. 
1960 

Tour  president.  Mr.  Buckman,  In  his  Invi- 
tation suggested  that  I  discuss  reclamation's 
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future  program  That  opens  up  a  pretty 
vide  subject  which  we  can  approach  from 
any  one  of  several  angles. 

There  are  the  needs  of  the  future  which 
can  be  pointed  up  by  an  anticipated  na- 
tional population  Increase  of  70  mllllo-. 
people  In  the  next  20  years  and  an  increased 
per  capita  use  of  water  which  has  Jumped 
from  1,600  gallons  per  day  In  1955  to  alxjui 
1.600  gallons  today,  and  Is  expected  to  go 
higher— much  higher — In  future  years. 

Or  we  could  disriiss  the  future  program 
from  the  dollars  and  cents  viewpoint.  How 
much  Is  It  going  to  cost  us?  As  the  de- 
m.i.nd  lor  water  grows,  it  Is  going  to  take 
whatever  It  costs  to  get  the  Job  done.  But 
right  now  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  a 
budget  before  Congress  for  next  fiscal  year 
or  nearly  $310  million.  We  are  doing  what 
we  can  to  keep  our  budget  for  future  years 
within  this  range,  but  a  great  deal  depends 
on  the  constancy  of  dollar  values.  Bear  In 
mind  that  a  $300  million  program  today  is 
titKyut  equal  to  a  |100  million  program  20 
years  ago  In  terms  of  accomplishment. 

But  there  Is  another  facet  of  our  future 
program  which  bears  close  examination 
That  Is  the  changing  piattern  of  water  need 
and  development  and  the  steps  we  are  tak- 
ing or  must  take  to  fit  this  widening  con- 
cept. It  U  to  that  problem  that  I  want  to 
devote  my  remarks  this  morning. 

Actually,  the  situation  breaks  down  Into 
two  parts.  The  first  concerns  our  meeting 
present  or  short-term  needs  within  the 
structure  of  existing  laws  and  economic 
controls.  The  second  Involves  our  efforts 
to  foresee  the  complex  environment  of  to- 
morrow and  so  tailor  our  long-range  plans 
to  fit  that  world  of  the  future. 

If  we  are  wise,  the  experience  we  have 
gained  In  the  past  and  that  to  be  gained  In 
the  solution  of  the  Immediate  problem  will 
stand  us  In  good  stead  in  approaching  the 
second.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be  de- 
tached about  the  second  problem  for.  In  a 
certain  sense,  both  the  Immediate  and  long- 
distant  future  must  be  approached  simul- 
taneously. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  those  things  that 
have  been  done  to  facilitate  handling  of  our 
Immediate  problem.  The  last  30  to  25  years 
of  big  project  construction  have  seen  much 
progress  In  the  technical  fields  of  water  re- 
source development  as  well.  This  period  has 
been  an  era  of  Intensive  research,  and  we 
are  seeing  some  of  Its  fruits  in  Increased 
savings    and   more  efficient   use   of   water. 

To  name  only  a  few  in  the  field  of  Irri- 
gation alone,  we  can  mention  Innovations  In 
cioial  linings,  water  weed  control,  and  the 
coming  of  age  of  sprinkler  Irrigation.  There 
is  Increased  efficiency  In  application  of  irri- 
gation water  on  the  farm.  Virtually  all  crops 
have  benefited  from  Improved  varieties  and 
strains,  and  Increased  use  of  fertilizer  has 
maximized  crop  yields  with  a  minimum  of 
water. 

There  has  been  legislative  progress  as  well. 
The  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  gave 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  multlpurjKJse  de- 
velopment, and  the  several  Flood  Control 
Acts,  particularly  that  of  1944.  reaffirmed  this 
concept  on  a  basin  wide  basis.  The  Pish  and 
WlldHfe  Act  of  1946  and  1958  clarified  the 
Important  role  of  fish  and  wildlife  in  our 
water  use  complex. 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1954  filled  a  great  vital  need  as 
did  the  Small  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1956.  The  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  gave 
specific  recognition  to  the  importance  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  In  our  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  toward  development  and  use  of  Inter- 
state streams  by  compact  agreements  be- 
tween the  States. 

Of  equal.  If  not  greater.  Importance  Is  an 
Increased  public  national  awareness  of  some 
of  our  water  problems  and  the  necessity  of 
solving  them.    In  the  Western  States,  where 


the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  functions,  there 
has  always  been  that  awareness  because 
water,  or  the  lack  of  it,  has  been  a  problem 
since  the  first  white-topped  Conestoga  wag- 
ons rolled  across  the  plains  a  century  or 
more  ago. 

Now,  other  areas  are  realizing  that  their 
problem  Is  not  confined  to  flood  control  or 
getting  rid  of  the  water,  but  rather  the  stor- 
age and  management  of  an  assured  year- 
round  supply. 

Ail  of  these  factors  have  been  Important. 
Without  them,  some  of  our  most  notable 
achievements  would  have  been  Impossible. 
And  all  of  them  have  contributed  to  what 
I  consider  the  most  Important  single  devel- 
opment of  the  last  several  decades — multiuse 
of  our  available  water  resources. 

Multipurpose  development  is  a  concept 
which  has  gradually  evolved  until  It  now 
occupies  an  uppermost  place  in  our  thinking 
about  all  that  we  seek  to  do.  It  furnishes 
a  solid  basis  for  optimism  and  hope  that 
our  great  responsibilities  of  the  future  may 
be  met  successfully. 

Multipurpose  development  may  be  stated 
simply  as  the  concept  of  the  coordinated  ap- 
proach of  optimum  development.  It  Is  an 
approach  by  which  the  resource  Is  developed 
to  the  extent  and  for  the  purposes  that  yield 
the  greatest  public  good. 

Now  Just  merely  saying  these  words  does 
not  create  a  kind  of  magic  that  settles  all 
problems  of  water  resource  development. 
Actually,  from  the  short-range  point  of  view, 
they  probably  compound  them. 

There  are  forces  which  contrive  to  defeat 
and  frustrate  the  alms  and  objectives  of  any 
worthy  cause.  These  are  forces  of  inertia, 
reaction,  or  conflicting  Interest.  There  are 
basic  philosophical  differences  as  to  the  role 
of  government.  There  are  vested  economic 
Interests.  There  Is  sectionalism.  And  there 
Is  tradition — a  fine  thing  in  and  of  itself  but 
not  something  you  can  eat  or  drink. 

Overcoming  all  of  these  adversities  in 
an  atmosphere  of  constructive,  democratic 
negotiation  is  our  challenge.  Education 
and  reeducation  of  the  unenlightened  and 
the  misguided  are  prerequisites  to  effective 
implementation  of  this  concept  upon  which 
our  future  progress  is  based. 

This  process  of  education  and  enlighten- 
ment must  be  carried  forward  in  all  areas  of 
our  national  life.  I  would  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  we  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  are  not  completely  free 
from  these  diseases  which  weaken  coordina- 
tion. It  is  only  natural  that  Congress, 
elected  by  and  sensitive  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  must  contend  with  sectionalism  in 
seeking  the  common  good.  Local  entitles  ol 
government,  corporate  business,  and  private 
citizens  have  a  touch  of  the  same  aflllctlon. 
Progress  is  noted  in  combating  these 
forces,  but  it  is  a  slow  process.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished.  There  must  be 
statutory  changes  to  keep  pace  with  chang- 
ing times  and  needs.  All  of  us  must  con- 
stantly reappraise  our  positions.  We  must 
be  adaptable  to  change  as  required  to  meet 
our  national  needs  for  water  and  food  in  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  accept  a  lessening 
of  importance  in  some  purposes  tmd  func- 
tions In  the  general  scheme  of  things.  This 
will  occur  when  the  consensus,  as  revealed 
by  evaluation  of  overall  needs,  decides  that 
the  historic  position  of  one  particular  func- 
tion or  another  is  no  longer  appropriate  in 
the  new  economic  environment — or  at  least 
not  to  the  degree  formerly  recognized.  Let 
us  remain  flexible  enough  to  accept  such  re- 
orientation as  Is  inevitably  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  changing  times. 

Do  not  read  into  this  any  forecast  that  any 
segment  of  our  national  water  conservation 
effort  shall  soon  become  obsolete.  I  seek 
merely  to  emphasize  the  point  that  our  total 
needs  will  become  so  great  and  difficult  of 
satisfaction  in  future  decades  that  no  exist- 


ing Interest  can  expect  to  prevail  contrary  to 
the  l>est  Interests  of  the  total  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  little  danger  of 
total  exclusion  or  elimination  of  any  pur- 
pose now  served  by  a  water  project  because 
multipurpose  development  will.  In  most  in- 
stances, provide  for  o\ir  total  needs.  But 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  maximum 
use  of  the  available  resource. 

Similarly,  In  this  water  resource  develop- 
ment program  of  tomorrow,  there  are  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  for  all.  Private  en- 
terprise must  participate  as  must  local  and 
State  entitles  of  government.  I  can  mention. 
offhand,  a  23-mlle  tunnel  which  Denver, 
Colo.,  has  Just  pushed  through  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  to  divert  water  for  that  city's 
use.  Or  the  billion  dollar  bond  Issue  Cali- 
fornia is  voting  on  this  fall  to  finance  a 
State  water  plan  In  that  State. 

It  is  particularly  pleasing  to  note  that 
Congress  has  acted  favorably  on  the  San 
Luis  unit  of  the  Central  Valley  project  which 
provides  a  pattern  of  Joint  Federal-State 
development  of  a  single  reservoir  site. 
There  is  a  need  for  further  irrigation  water 
in  the  great  Central  Valley  of  California  and 
this  is  a  normal  Federal  function  as  ein  addi- 
tion to  the  Central  Valley  project.  But  the 
legislation  will  make  it  possible  few  the 
State  acting  Jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  finance  a  larger  dam  and  reser- 
voir which  can  also  be  used  in  the  State 
water  plan.  This  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  Federal -State  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion in  multipurpose  development. 

The  Federal  responsibility,  of  course,  also 
transcends  the  capacity  of  lesser  entities 
because  at  no  other  level  of  government  can 
the  necessary  cajmbilltles  and  coordinating 
authority  be  reasonably  expected  to  exist. 
It  is  natural  that  those  with  limited  inter- 
ests cannot  be  depended  upon  to  consider 
Infallibly  the  total  requirement.  This  Is  Im- 
portant today  and  will  become  Increasingly 
so  as  the  secu-ch  for  a  usable  water  supply 
becomes  more  competitive. 

The  existing  Federal  legislative  structure 
provides  a  starting  point  for  the  discharge 
of  this  responsibility  in  the  sense  that  the 
laws  under  which  we  collectively  operate  set 
forth  broad  principles  that  are  sound  and 
enduring.  In  other  words,  we  have  a  pretty 
fair  skeleton.  Unfortunately,  the  rest  of 
the  legislative  corpus  does  not  measure  up 
to  the  same  standards. 

In  the  area  of  legislative  or  other  policy 
delineation  of  rules  for  implementation  of 
these  principles  there  is  still  some  eontradic- 
tion,  confusion,  and  overlap.  For  example, 
considerations  of  relmbursability  or  local 
participation  run  the  full  gamut  from 
everything  to  nothing  for  an  equivalent 
service,  depending  upon  the  law  being  em- 
ployed. Two  or  more  agencies  remain  em- 
powered by  law  to  accomplish  virtually  iden- 
tical programs  In  some  areas  with  differing 
limitations  in  law  and  administrative  prac- 
tices. 

Until  passage  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Acts  of  1946  and  1958,  there  was 
no  reliable  basis  for  treating  fish  and  wild- 
life benefits  uniformly  by  all  agencies  in 
the  water  resoiirces  field.  That  benefit  could 
be  a  full-fledged  purpose  of  a  reservoir  con- 
structed by  one  agency  and  an  Incidental 
byproduct  of  a  similar  reservoir  undertaken 
by  another  agency.  We  still  are  learning 
how  to  use  the  new  concepts  which  were 
written  Into  this  act  in  1958. 

Confusion  still  exists  in  the  fleld  of  rec- 
reation development  other  than  that  directly 
involved  In  fish  and  wildlife  use.  One 
agency  builds  recreation  facilities  on  all 
projects  with  nonreimbursable  money.  An- 
other builds  only  the  absolute  minimum 
public  use  facilities  and  then,  more  often 
than  not,  has  to  collect  for  their  oost.  fre- 
quently from  water  users  and  others  who 
share  only  In  a  limited  way  in  their  benefits. 
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These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  incon- 
sistencies, paradoxes,  and  omissions  In  Fed- 
eral water  resource  legislation  that  friistrate 
and  confound  the  developer  of  projects  In 
our  era.  We  are  progressing  in  today's 
environment  despite  these  voids  and  contra- 
dictions in  policy  direction.  Possibly  we  can 
meet  the  Intensified  needs  of  a  generation 
hence  without  definitive  overhaul  and  codi- 
fication of  our  day-to-day  ground  rules,  but 
it  is  not  a  simple  task.  There  are  hopeful 
indications  of  some  improvement.  Increas- 
ing awareness  of  these  problems  is  noted 
year  by  year  by  Congress  and  others.  Stimu- 
lation of  this  awareness  and  conscientious 
cooperation  with  the  congressional  leader- 
ship represent  the  highest  contribution  that 
we  as  water  resource  administrators  can 
make. 

In  summary  then,  to  get  back  to  our  orig- 
inal thesis  of  the  immediate  Job  and  the 
long-range  effort.  I  believe  those  of  us  in  the 
field  of  water  conservation  are  keeping  up 
with  the  first  immediate  Job  and  have  a 
good  running  start  on  the  second  one. 

In  too  few  years,  however,  tomorrow's  fu- 
ture will  be  todays  problem.  We  must  take 
steps — constructive  and  enlightened  steps — 
to  insttre  that  our  successors  will  be  able  to 
say  then,  as  we  do  now.  that  we  are  still 
keeping  up. 

BUSINESS -GOVERNMENT  PARTNER- 
SHIP SPELLS  PROGRESS  IN  WEST 
VIRGINIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
progress  of  a  growing  West  Virginia 
telephone  company  is  a  dramatic  exam- 
ple of  how  private  entei-prise  and  the 
Federal  Government  can  work  together 
for  the  betterment  of  our  society. 

United  Utilities  of  West  Virginia,  with 
headquarters  at  Davis,  was  incorporated 
only  2  years  ago.  With  the  help  of 
$1,210,000  in  loans  from  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  this  imagi- 
native company  has  improved  or  ex- 
tended telephone  service  to  7.000  West 
Virginians  since  1958. 

REA's  low -interest  loans  for  extend- 
ing telephone  contact  to  rural  areas 
provided  United  Utilities  with  essential 
capital.  Five  citizens — with  an  unshak- 
able faith  in  West  Virginia's  future — 
are  providing  the  imaginative  leader- 
ship, hard  work  and  necessai-y  invest- 
ment of  their  own  private  funds  which 
has  made  progress  ixjssible  and  effective. 

They  are  Edwaid  S.  Filler,  of  Thomas, 
president  of  United  Utilities,  who  is  a 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veteran  and  a 
major  in  the  Army  Reserve:  Gerald  H. 
Parks,  of  Davis,  vice  president,  a  past 
president  of  the  West  Virginia  Telephone 
Association,  as  is  Mr.  Filler:  Robert  W. 
Minear  of  Parsons,  secretary-treasurer, 
a  veteran  and  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve;  Charles  H.  Coff- 
man  Jr.,  a  director,  who  is  associated 
with  the  Coffman-Pisher  chainstores 
with  headquarters  in  Baltimore;  and 
Dr.  S.  M.  Lilienfeld.  the  fifth  director 
and  a  practicing  physician  in  Parsons. 

These  five  men.  who  also  are  directors 
of  the  Duncan  Telephone  Co.  which  was 
established  in  Tucker  County  in  1912, 
founded  United  Utihties  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Inc..  on  August  27.  1958.  Their 
purpose  was  to  utilize  REA  funds  to 
acquire  antiquated  rural  telephone  sys- 
tems and  convert  them  into  a  modern, 
nationwide  dial  system,  thus  providing 
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MED  CAL  PLIGHT  OF  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS IS  REAL  EMERGENCY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
trem*  ndous  problem  our  senior  citizens 
face  n  mounting  medical  costs  is  no  less 
an  ec  lergency  because  it  did  not  develop 
overnight — nor  can  it  be  solved  with 
halfw  ay  measures. 

Many  of  the  letters  I  receive  from 
older  residents  of  Wisconsin  tell  the  story 
of  pe>ple  putting  off  needed  operations 
or  treatments  or,  as  an  alternative,  lit- 
eralls  giving  up  some  of  the  necessities 
of  lifi!  to  meet  their  medical  bills. 

Here  is  an  example  of  such  a  letter. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  it  printed  at  this  p>oint  in  the 
Reco  id 

Th^i 
was 
as  follow 

some 
Our 


■e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

ojrdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

s: 

Sis:  Will  you  please  help  us  to  get 

decent  help  from  our  social  sectirlty? 

President  has  a  new  help  plan,  but  will 


that  help  most  of  us.''  During  the  last  4 
years  I  have  been  in  the  hospital  three  times. 
My  hospital  bills  were  each  time  around 
$250.  Would  the  President's  plan  have 
helped  me?    I  do  not  think  so. 

Please  try  to  get  some  decent  help  for  us 
Very  respectfully  yours. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair  • .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


'i  f!E  POWER  OF  THE  COMMUNIST 
PARTY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  summit  conference  empha- 
sizes, among  other  things,  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  motives  and  forces 
that  lie  behind  the  Soviet  Union's  ac- 
tions. One  of  those  forces  is  undoubt- 
edly the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  not  a  political  party  in 
our  sense.  Indeed,  it  is  not  comparable 
lo  anything  on  the  American  scene. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  is  the 
dominating  power  of  the  Soviet  Union 
despite  the  fact  that  its  membership 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the  nation's 
total  population.  Its  structure,  function, 
and  mode  of  operation  should  be  under 
constant  study,  because  without  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  such  a  study, 
no  real  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  possible. 

A  study  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party 
and  it5  members  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine,  on  May  29. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  article 
by  Max  Prankel.  entitled  "The  8,708.000 
Elite'  of  Rus.sia.'  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Thi  8.706.000    "Elite"  of  Russia 

They   are   the  devoted — and   disciplined 
members  of  the  Commrunist  Party,  a  network 
of   organization  men   for   whom   the  motto. 
'Country  above  party,  "  is  meaningless 

Any  speculation  on  what  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev will  do  next — the  big  international 
question — depends  on  an  understanding  of 
the  fiict  that  he  Ls  first  secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party.  That  extraordinary  party 
dominates  every  sector  of  the  Russian  state, 
from  the  Army  to  production  of  Zlm  automo- 
biles. Here  Is  a  study  of  what  the  party  is 
and  how  it  works. 

(By  Max   Frankel' 

Moscow.— The  Soviet  Communist  was  ear- 
ne.st  but  exasperated.  "Now  really."  he  In- 
sisted, "you  cannot  blame  us  for  considering 
all  this  election  noise  a  waste  of  time. 
What  is  the  dlffprencc  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats?" 

"What,"  teased  the  Anterlcan.  'is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Soviet  Government  and  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party — a  difference  Just 
as  lovlnglngly  cherished  in  your  country?" 

"One  offlclally  governs  while  the  other  su- 
pervises, criticizes,  and  organizes,"  the  Com- 
munist began. 
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"Our  difference  precisely."  said  the  Amer- 
lean.    "Only  we  alternate." 
"No,  no,  no,  no,  no." 
The  discussion  got  nowhere. 
It  is  easily  said  that  Russians  cannot  and 
will  not  understand  the  American  party  sys- 
tem.     True   enough.     But    the  American    is 
Just  as  poorly  prepared  to  make  sense  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party. 

Early  this  month  when  Pro]  R.  Kozlov  was 
moved.  In  a  general  shuffle  of  the  Soviet  hier- 
archy, from  the  post  of  First  Deputy  Premier 
to  that  of  secretary  of  the  party,  p)eople  in 
Moscow  considered  It  a  stroke  of  good  politi- 
cal fortune  for  him.  The  change  was  not 
comparable,  say,  to  a  transfer  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  a  full-time  job  on  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee. 

The  reason  is  that  in  the  Soviet  Union 
the  party  apparatus  which  Kozlov  Joined 
Is  superior  to  the  Government  apparatu.s 
which  he  left.  Relations  between  the  two 
are  generally  In  delicate  flux  and  the  shifts 
that  accompanied  the  Kozlov  transfer  are 
reflections  thereof.  But  the  difficult  Job 
of  discerning  how  the  Communist  Party 
works  must  begin  with  fundamentals. 

The  trouble  usually  begins  with  semantics 
because  the  name  "Communist  Party"  can  be 
misleading.  The  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  calls  Itself  a  party.  It  has  a 
party  charter,  a  party  program,  and  party 
headquarters.  It  nominates  candidates  and 
works  for  their  election.  It  makes  propa- 
ganda, admits  members  and  raises  funds. 
Once  upon  a  time  It  actually  was  a  party: 
more  exactly,  it  was  a  jtart  of  a  party,  the 
majority — the  Bolshevikl — among  the  bit- 
terly divided  Russian  Social  Democrats. 

Scx>n  after  It  seized  power  In  1917.  however, 
the  Bolshevik  Party  became  the  only  party 
In  the  Soviet  Union.  The  party,  in  other 
words,  became  the  whole,  a  system  unto  it- 
self. As  such,  it  not  only  drafts  programs 
but  Imposea  them.  TTie  rules  under  which 
It  operates  are  Its  own. 

The  8.708,000  Soviet  citizens  who  belong  to 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
today  were  recruited  from  among  a  popula- 
tion of  212  million  because  their  apparent 
character,  talent,  energy,  and  zeal  were  at 
one  time  or  another  deemed  appropriate  to 
management  of  the  nation.  The  owner  of 
a  red  leatherette  Communist  Party  book 
Is  expected  to  excel  his  countrymen  in  the 
knoweldge  of  party  history,  doctrine,  and 
dogma;  but.  ab<3ve  all.  he  is  expected  to  know 
that  his  party  superiors  know  it  even  better. 
His  superiors,  his  orders,  the  theory,  or  the 
line  may  change;  the  member's  unquestion- 
ing loyalty,  obedience,  and  enthusiasm  may 
not.  The  Communist  goes  where  he  is  sent, 
does  what  he  Is  told,  and  is  Judged  by  how 
well  he  does  It.  He  is  the  world's  first — 
and  most  capable — organization  man. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  Com- 
munist and  republican  systems  of  govern- 
ment is  the  CPSU'B  recognized  and  su- 
preme authority  over  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Itself  and  Its  long  reach  into  the  man- 
agement of  every  factory  and  farm,  dance 
troupe,  fire  brigade,  and  Infantry  battalion. 
Through  a  giant  network  of  inspectors  gen- 
eral the  Communist  audit  all  books  and 
sup>ervise  all  activity.  They  control  the 
pres-s  and  radio.  Party  members  respon- 
sible to  the  party  hierarchy  have  offices  be- 
side those  of  factory  directors,  university 
rectors,  infantry  colonels. 

Though  the  party  Is.  constitutionally,  su- 
perior to  the  Government,  how  it  exerts  con- 
trol at  every  level  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
It  has  legal  standing,  forceful  backing  and 
ideological  Justification  for  supremacy,  but  it 
must  earn  Its  authority  with  organizational 
skills  and  the  direct  Influence  of  its  members. 
The  first  order  of  government  business 
here  at  the  moment,  for  Instance,  Is  the  am- 
bitious 7-year  economic  plan  for  1959-65. 
Hundreds  of  Government  agencies  in  Moscow 


and  at  every  level  of  government  down  to 
Tillage  So\'lets  live  by  this  plan,  shape  It, 
and  execute  It.  But  not  even  the  mammoth 
state-planning  apparatus  or  the  CouncU  of 
Ministers  control  the  plan;  It  is  the  party's 
"baby,"  as  are  all  Important  projects. 

The  plan  was  proclaimed  before  a  party 
congress,  not  by  the  Supreme  Soviet,  this 
country's  version  of  a  legislature.  'When 
more  shoes  or  chemicals  are  wanted  than 
had  been  planned  or  when  more  scrap  has 
to  be  saved  to  make  the  plan  work,  it  Is  the 
party  leaders  who  issue  decrees  to  the  cabi- 
net, to  all  government  agencies,  and  to  the 
governments  of  the  15  Soviet  republics. 
And  the  party  organizations  In  the  15  re- 
publics are  expected  to  see  that  the  orders 
are  followed. 

In  the  ministries  and  factories  the  rela- 
tionship between  party  and  government  men 
at  their  desks  (and  often  at  one  desk)  is 
more  complex  still.  As  might  be  Imagined, 
the  union  of  party  and  government  in  the 
persons  of  so  many  leading  officials  has  pro- 
duced a  sensitive  network  of  loyalties  that 
no  outsider  can  properly  appreciate. 

A  partial  glimpse  comes  only  in  dramatic 
situations.  Two  years  ago  Marshal  Georgl  K. 
Zhukov,  war  hero  and  Minister  of  Defense, 
was  thrown  out  of  the  party's  leading  com- 
mittees and  out  of  the  Government  on  the 
charge  that  he  had  resisted  party  control 
over  the  armed  forces.  His  fellow  marshals 
and  generals,  all  high-ranking  party  men  as 
well,  Joined  the  denunciations  of  the  fallen 
leader. 

The  Zhukov  case  brought  Into  the  open 
again  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and,  to  the 
party,  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
party  supremacy — control  of  the  military. 
The  Soviet  leadership  has  established  a  p>o- 
litlcal  network  of  officers  responsible  to  the 
Communist  Party.  These  officers  serve 
alongside  regular  commanders  down  to  bat- 
talion level.  The  principle  of  party  suprem- 
acy has  been  vigorously  reasserted  since  Zhu- 
kov's  ouster.  There  is  no  Soviet  slogan 
comparable  to  the  American  "country  ahead 
of  party."  Sizch  conflict  is  said  to  be  un- 
imaginable. 

The  theoretical  rationale  for  party  superi- 
ority is  disarmlngly  simple:  Marx  said  that 
workers  were  the  only  producers  of  wealth 
and  thus  should  run  society;  therefore, 
added  Lenin,  the  Ideal  form  of  government 
Is  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — namely, 
the  Communist  Party,  which  considers  Itself 
the  "vanguard  of  the  proletariat."  Marx- 
l.'im-Lenlnism  this  "science"  is  called. 

To  know  everything  best,  the  CPSU 
needs  the  best  men  In  everything.  To  con- 
trol everything  It  needs  to  control  the  lead- 
ers of  everything.  The  country's  problems 
are  Its  problems.  And.  of  course,  as  the 
country  changes  the  CPSU  changes. 

In  1905,  12  years  before  It  seized  power, 
the  party  was  a  band  of  8,500  outlaws.  The 
chief  qualification  of  membership  was  skill 
at  subversion.  At  the  start  of  the  fateful 
year  of  1917  it  still  had  only  23,000  members. 
Responsibility  brought  expansion.  Men 
were  needed  to  seize  all  property,  to  keep  the 
factories  going,  and  to  fight  the  civil  war. 
Until  It  had  firm  control  of  the  nation, 
however,  the  party  of  conspirators  expanded 
most  carefully.  It  did  not  admit  Its  mil- 
lionth member  until  1926. 

Its  rapid  growth  began  with  Stalin's  5- 
yeur  plans.  To  manage  the  breakneck  In- 
dustrialization the  party  now  needed  not 
only  politicians  but  planners  and  econo- 
mists, engineers,  and  city  builders,  gifted 
diplomats  and  shrewd  propagandists,  men  to 
control  the  growing  army  and  to  restore 
order  on  the  collectivized  farms  and  zealous 
workers  to  set  the  high  factory  norms  of 
output. 

In  the  next  decade  the  party  had  a  net 
gain  of  only  another  million  members  but 


many  times  that  number  passed  through  Its 
ranks  to  be  tested  and  discarded  or  purged. 
Energetic,  educated  and.  above  all,  dis- 
ciplined organization  men  were  wanted,  not 
romantic  Socialist  reformers. 

Predictably,  not  every  factory  manager 
and  army  colonel  took  kindly  to  the  presence 
of  a  comanager  or  cocolonel  next  door 
with  his  own  authority  and  Ideas.  All  the 
more  reason  then  to  enroll  and  discipline 
the  managers  and  colonels  themselves  as 
well.  Party  control  came  first  always — pref- 
erably, however,  with  no  loss  of  efficiency. 
The  end  of  the  great  purge  in  1938  brought 
even  greater  net  gains  in  membership.  And 
the  party's  desire  to  establish  a  mass  base  in 
World  War  II  resulted  In  mass  inductions  and 
a  V-day  membership  of  5,760,000.  Then  came 
more  sorting  out  and  careful  screening. 
When  Stalin  died  in  1953,  there  were  6,880,000 
names  on  the  rolls. 

The  doors  were  flung  open  again  as  soon 
as  Niklta  Khrushchev  felt  himself  In  com- 
mand. To  date  he  has  admitted  2  mlUlon 
new  members  at  a  still  accelerating  rate.  In 
an  intensive  search  for  young  blood  capable 
of  controUing  a  complex  Industrial  society, 
now  a  world  power. 

The  Premier  wants  Imagination  and  effi- 
ciency— and  popularity.  He  must  work  in  the 
L^nin-Stalin  structure  but  he  needs  sophisti- 
cation and  new  talent.  Considerations  of 
efficiency  have  led  him  to  decentralize  Soviet 
Industry  and  agriculture — which  means  So- 
viet politics.  He  knows  that  only  an  alert 
party  can  now  cement  the  whole  and  enforce 
the  central  will  upon  the  farflung  establish- 
ment. 

Khrushchev  wants  party  men  who  will 
arouse  popular  support  and  cooperation.  He 
wants  Communists  to  be  Communists,  to 
quit  relaxing  in  dachas,  to  live  modestly  and 
selflessly  and  earn  the  respect  of  the  people 
in  their  charge.  He  was  delighted  last  year 
to  hear  the  protest  of  collective  farm  peas- 
ants against  the  promotion  of  their  efficient 
party  chairman  because  this  showed  he  had 
been  doing  his  Job  well  and  was  popular. 

Obviously,  more  than  even  his  predecessors, 
Khrushchev  needs  experts  and  yet  he  also 
wants  the  Communist  Party  to  be  a  party  of 
workers  again.  He  wants  to  reverse  the  trend 
of  decades  that  has  left  the  pmrty  top  heavy 
with  deskbound  aparatchiki  (bureaucrats). 
But  like  Lenin  and  Stalin,  Khrushchev 
must  have  discipline.  His  first  and  inescap- 
able duty  is  the  preservation  of  the  system — 
the  CPSU.  Pactions  are  forbidden;  an  issue 
once  decided  Is  undebatable.  Khrushchev's 
purpose  also  remains  the  same,  and  It  re- 
mains the  final  test  of  every  p)arty  member: 
results — steel  and  coal,  corn  and  bricks, 
machines. 

The  presstire  for  results  runs  through  the 
party  from  top  to  bottom.  More,  higher, 
greater,  better,  cheaper — ^more,  conu-ades, 
there  must  be  more.  The  party  member  is 
the  bearer  of  these  exhortations  and  he  is 
Judged  by  his  success  at  keeping  others  hap- 
pily and  productively  at  work.  The  ordi- 
nary party  member  also  has  the  difficvUt  as- 
signment of  listening  to  and  promising  to 
act  on  gripes,  complaints,  and  criticism  from 
below. 

At  the  base  of  the  party  pyramid  are  ma- 
chinists and  bricklayers,  tractor  drivers  and 
teachers,  musicians  and  nuclefu*  physicists. 
They  spend  long  evenings  at  meetings  to  be 
attuned  to  the  party  line  at  every  moment 
and  to  become  fluent  In  the  special  rhetoric 
of  the  faith — the  rhetoric  In  which  a  phrase, 
"cult  of  personality"  can  represent  volumes 
of  unpleasant  history  and  a  word,  "revision- 
ism," is  shoiahand  for  tomes  of  undesirable 
thought. 

The  party..man  must  exhort,  explain,  and 
defend.  When  volunteers  are  called,  he 
must  rush  to  volunteer — to  work  on  Sunday 
or  to  move  to  81t>ena.  He  must  not  get 
drunk.     He   must   not   be   seen    In    church. 
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And  no  matter  how  exemplary  his  behavior, 
vhen  ihingb  go  wrong  and  himdrede  are  at 
tault,  he  gets  the  blame. 

Because  they  appreciate  the  dlfflcultlee  of 
life  in  the  party,  nonpcu^  Rviaelans  Judge 
members  as  they  would  anyone  else,  without 
special  envy  or  resentment.  They  know  that 
Communists  live  well  for  their  station  in 
life  but  they  know  also  that  the  Commu- 
nist Is  always  at  work.  He  Is  known  to  sa- 
crifice mudi  of  his  Individuality  for  the 
vague  satisfactions  of  organizational  tri- 
umph. There  are  atrident  bossy  types  in 
the  party,  too,  of  covirse.  But  they  are  dis- 
liked for  their  human  qualities,  not  becatise 
they  own  a  party  book. 

Enlistment  in  the  party  is  an  act  of  in- 
dividual faith,  a  complex  act  Inspired  by  a 
desire  to  serve,  to  know,  to  succeed,  to  lead. 
The  zealous  lathe  operator,  always  surpass- 
ing the  assigned  quota,  the  influential  pro- 
fessor, the  outstanding  milkmaid  and  the 
high-ranking  army  officer  need  not  seek 
membership.  It  seeks  them,  and  they  rarely 
refuse. 

The  road  to  membership  for  the  ambitious 
Soviet  youngster  is  through  excellence  on 
the  Job  or  in  school,  clean  living,  enthusiasm 
for  party  doctrine,  helpfulness  at  election 
time  CM-  harvest  time.  A  good  record  in  the 
Young  Communist  League  is  especially  val- 
uable. 

The  big  step  is  into  candidate  member- 
ship— a  years  probation  to  test  the  charac- 
ter, loyalty,  and  knowledge  of  the  newcomer. 
Any  three  party  members  may  propose  any- 
one over  18:  approval  by  a  local  party  cell 
completes  the  admission  process.  To  expel 
a  member,  formal  charges  must  be  filed  by 
the  local  unit  and  extensive  hearings  and 
a  review  by  the  next  highest  party  organ 
be  held. 

Party  members  are  divided  into  about 
500.000  cells,  with  a  membership  of  from 
three  to  several  hundred  each.  They  op- 
erate In  plants,  stores,  ministries.  Institutes, 
villages,  and  even  submarines. 

The  born  gladhander  and  the  obvious 
leader  can  normally  expect  to  reach  at  least 
one  higher  rung  on  the  party  ladder.  As  a 
secretary  of  a  large  cell  or  city  or  county 
committee,  he  becomes  one  of  the  several 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  full-time  party 
workers  responsible  for  whole  districts  or 
industries,  for  the  operation  of  government, 
the  administration  of  Justice,  and  the  morale 
of  the  population. 

The  stresses — and  turnover — are  great 
down  there  at  the  bottom  of  the  line,  but 
with  success — that  Is  with  results — the  en- 
terprising person  can  expect  special  party 
schooling  and  promotion  to  a  regional  and 
eventually  even  a  Soviet  republic  organiza- 
tion. The  Job  then  is  to  administer  not 
only  whole  territories  but  the  Communist 
Party  units  within  them. 

As  in  an  army,  the  routine  is  strict  and 
party  officials  are  expected  to  fit  in  any- 
where from  the  BaUlc  to  the  Pacific. 
Changes  of  venue  keep  them  on  their  toes 
and  Independent  of  private  coteries.  Nat- 
'urally.  the  leadership  of  key  industrial  or 
population  centers  tends  to  catapult  a  party 
man  to  national  Influence.  Khrushchev  was 
party  leader  of  Moscow  and  of  the  Ukraine 
on  his  way  up. 

At  the  top  of  the  party  hierarchy  are  a 
central  committee  (a  forum  of  prominent 
regional  military  and  special  functionaries), 
the  commit cee's  presidium  (a  senior  brain 
trust  or  policy  panel,  at  present  with  15 
full  members  and  7  alternates)  and  the 
conunittee's  secretariat.  The  secretariat  is 
the  party's  nerve  center,  li  devises  workaday 
policies  and  translates  them  into  directives 
for  subordinate  secretariats  throughout  the 
organization. 

Premier  Khrushchev  is  first  secretary  and 
the  five  other  secretaries  sit  with  him  in  the 
presidium,  forming  a  perfect  blend  between 


and  action,    llie  secretariat  is  divided 
■ectlons — ^foreign  affairs,  agitation  ind 
political  administration  of  the 
milltkry.  education,  and  cultiire.    How  many 
sectl<  ns  there  are,  how  they  are  staffed,  and 
^ey  do  their  work  Is  not  known.     But 
is  a  witness  to  the  power  and  stam- 
the  secretariat  and  the  party  It  heads. 
l>oth  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  it  was  a 
step  from  leadership  of  the  secretariat 
Undisputed     leadership     of     the    entire 
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month's  changes  in  party  and  Gov- 

leadership  raised  no  new  faces  to 

1  op   of  the  hierarchy,   but  they  placed 

men — ^who     became     Communists 

the  1917  Revolution  and  alter  Lenin's 

in  strategic  posts. 

52  years  old,  stands  out  now  in  the 
secretariat.     Another      secretary 
presidium  member,  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev, 
replaced    the    79-year -old    Marshal 
as    titular    chief   of    state.     Ele- 
to  the  Presidium  were  Dlmitri  S.  Poly- 
,  43.   the  Premier  of  the  Russian  Re- 
former   planning    chief    Aleksei    N. 
n.    56,    and    Ukrainian    party    leader 
V.  Podgorny.  57.  the  last  two  youth- 
ideas  and  approach  to  party  issues, 
secretariat  to  tiniest  cell,  discipline 
agility  have  enabled  the  party  to  sur- 
;he  enormous  stresses  of  wars,  famines, 
,  changes  of  leadership,  the  coUectlvi- 
of  agriculture  and  the  social  upheaval 
industrialization. 

as   It   may   on    his   Democratlc-Re- 

n  conscience,  the  American  must  ap- 

the  viability  of  this  so  strange,  so 

party.     And   he    must    understand 

this  is  no  lifeless  machine  but  a  living 

politic  evolving  with  the  people  from 

it  sprang. 

the     party     enjoys      the 

s    and     weaknesses    of    the    Soviet 

e — the  inclination   to   accept  guidance 

on  high,   the  desire  to   impress  supe- 

and  inferiors,  the  worship  of  the  ma- 

the  deification  of  the  plan   and   the 

and    the    ingenuity    to    make    them 

the  will  to  survive. 

looking  over  the  new  blood  it  has  lately 

the    party    recently    complained 

too   much   of  It   was  Ideologically  im- 

that  the  dedication  and  experience  of 

Hew  young  Communists  were  too  far  re- 

from  the   steely  nerve  of  their  Bol- 

grandfathers.     Thus  the   indoctrlna- 

goes    on.    but    so    does    life      How    the 

will  change  depends  largely  on  how  It 

)ntinue  to  change  Russia. 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ITALY 


OP 


KEATING.    Mr.  President,  today. 

2.  marks  the  14th  anniversary  of 

establishment   of   the   Republic  of 


Ml 
June 
the 
Italy 

All  peoples  and  nations  suffered  dur- 
ing trie  last  war,  but  the  people  of  Italy 
werelsuffering  under  the  harsh  and  dic- 
tator al  Fascist  regime  long  before  the 
outbieak  of  that  war.  For  nearly  two 
deca<  es  these  fine,  spirited,  and  deeply 
religJDus  people  were  forced  to  live  im- 
der  ]  egimentation.  With  the  outbreak 
of  war,  the  Fascist  regime  proved  its 
utter  inability  to  act  in  the  best  inter- 
ests )f  the  Italian  nation.  When  the 
peop  e  realized  that  such  was  the  case, 
the  I'ascist  regime  was  overthrown,  and 
gradi  lally  a  democratic  government  was 
instit  uted.  That  was  done  in  an  orderly 
maru  ler  on  June  2,  1946.  In  a  freely  and 
fairlj  conducted  election  the  Italian 
peop;  B  chose  to  live  under  a  republican 


form  of  government,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  Republic  of  Italy  14  years  ago. 

That  momentous  event  marks  a  great 
turning  point  in  Italy's  political  history. 
Under  the  test  of  time,  democracy  has 
been  a  shining  success  in  Italy.  It  has 
succeeded  because  the  democratic  form 
of  government  has  always  offered  to  the 
F>eople,  often  in  the  face  of  formidable 
difflculties,  the  kind  of  political  system 
that  responds  best  to  their  sense  of  ju.s- 
tice  and  freedom. 

Proud  of  its  democratic  institutions, 
and  its  strong  religious  traditions,  and 
always  ready  to  guard  them  against  the 
foes  of  democracy,  Italy  has  become  a 
pillar  of  freedom-loving  p)eoples  in  the 
West.  There  is  no  question  today  that, 
despite  the  presence  of  a  certain  Com- 
munist r>enetration,  democracy  is  firmly 
rooted  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  wise  and 
resourceful  leadership  of  Italy's  states- 
men, it  will  be  so  maintained. 

Today,  on  the  14th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  we  ex- 
tend to  the  splendid  people  of  Italy  our 
heartfelt  good  wishes  for  their  continued 
success,  and  a  firm  expression  of  faith 
in  their  loyalty  and  strength  as  a  bastion 
of  freedom  in  the  epic  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  tyranny. 
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SIXTH  ANNUAL  CELEBRATION  OP 
ALBERTI  DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
eminently  worthy  of  note  that  this  date 
of  June  2  commemorates  the  arrival  in 
New  York  State,  in  1635.  of  the  first 
Italian  settler,  a  Venetian,  Peter  Caesar 
Albert!. 

This  historic  date,  marking  the  325th 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Alberti's  arrival  in 
New  York,  possesses  a  special  significance 
for  all  Americans  of  Italian  ancestry,  and 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  6th  annual  Al- 
bert! Day  observance,  to  be  held  today 
at  Battery  Park,  in  New  York,  near  the 
Verrazano  Monument. 

In  a  praiseworthy  gesture  of  commem- 
oration, the  city  of  Venice  has  donated 
a  beautiful  bronze  tablet  which  will  be 
unveiled  at  the  Battery  Park  ceremony. 

While  Albert!  Day  is  essentially  a  day 
of  observance  for  Americans  of  Italian 
oripin.  the  deep>er  meaning  of  this  his- 
toric date  touches  the  lives  of  all  Amer- 
icans. The  millions  of  Italian  people  who 
have  followed  Peter  Caesar  Albert!  to  our 
shores  have,  over  the  centuries  of  our  his- 
tory, served  as  one  of  the  great  vitalizing 
forces  of  this  Nation.  Their  zeal,  their 
hard  work,  their  wealth  of  intellect  and 
of  talent  have  formed  a  signal  contri- 
bution to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

In  peace  and  in  war.  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  have  been  a  great  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  the  defense  of  the 
principles  of  freedom  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  Thus,  in  honoring 
the  memoi-y  of  Peter  Caesar  Albert!,  the 
first  Italian  to  arrive  in  New  York  State, 
we  honor  as  well  the  achievements  and 
the  patriotism  of  every  American  of  Ital- 
ian origin,  living  and  dead,  who  has 
helped  to  build  and  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ica we  love. 


OCEAN  SHIPPING  TO  SUPPORT  THE 

DEFENSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
supplement  to  my  remarks  in  the  Senate 
on  May  18,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
a  further  exchange  of  correspondence 
with  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson.  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Logistics). 
on  the  subject  of  "Ocean  Shipping  to 
Suijport  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States." 

I  should  like  to  stress  particularly  the 
following  paragraph  from  Admiral  Wil- 
son's letter  of  May  9 : 

"You  asked  what  must  be  done  to 
arouse  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
the  deficiencies  that  exist.  Many  in- 
fluential segments  of  the  Government 
are.  in  my  opinion,  now  well  aware  of 
the  importance  of  a  modern  American - 
owned  merchant  marine  to  our  economic 
well-being  and  the  national  defen.se.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  our  people 
generally  have  the  same  appreciation  of 
its  importance.  This  is  an  area  in 
which  the  Government  and  the  industry 
both  can  do  a  better  job  than  has  been 
done." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cor- 
respondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

March  24.  1960 
Vice  Adm  Ralph  E  Wn^oN, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
Department  of  the  Nat^y. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  AoMniAL  Wilson:  Thank  you  so  much 
for  your  letter  of  March  11  and  the  accom- 
panying document  entitled  "Ocean  Ship- 
pine;  To  Support  the  Defeiise  of  the  United 
States." 

What  miist  be  done  to  arouse  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  Influential  segments  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  to  the  unpromising 
deficiencies  which  exist  in  our  merchant  and 
naval  fleets  alike?  Your  statement  that 
"the  bulk  of  our  sea  transportation  resources 
have  undergone  depreciation,  and  little  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  either 
modernization  or  renewal,  typified  the  apathy 
and  procrastination  which  for  too  long  have 
shrouded   the   Nation's   maritime  needs. 

Coupled  with  the  Maritime  Status  Report 
of  May  1.  1959,  prepared  by  the  Joint  MarAd- 
Plannlng  Group,  your  latest  appraisal  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  offers  little 
solace  and  serves  only  to  Intensify  my  con- 
tinuing concern.  Your  evaluations  and  con- 
clusions constitute  an  Indictment  of  our 
national  maritime  policies,  and  I  wonder  If 
the  Navy  Department  Is  prepared  to  argue 
for  the  needed  policy  revisions  and  funded 
appropriations  at  the  highest  jxjsslble  levels 
within  the  administration. 

For  example,  is  the  Navy  Department  pre- 
pared to  Insist  upon  Increased  appropriations 
for  the  merchant  vessel  replacement  pro- 
grrim  to  meet  the  situation  you  have  cited? 
Is  the  Navy  Department  prepared  to  take  an 
unequivocal  position  in  demanding  that  the 
two  superllners  as  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress should  be  built  without  further  delay 
to  "Improve  the  quality  of  our  troopllft  po- 
tential'? Is  the  Navy  Department  prepared 
to  demand  that  a  "purification"  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  be  scheduled 
Immediately  in  an  orderly  fashion?  In  oth- 
er words,  would  the  Navy  Department  be 
willing  to  give  force  and  meaning  to  these 
documents  to  the  extent  of  insisting  that 
increased  appropriations  to  Improve  the 
pasture  of  the  American  merchant  marine  be 
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treated  with  the  same  celerity  and  thorough- 
ness as  the  defense  budget? 

I  realize  your  steadfast  support  of  the 
"fourth  arm  of  defense"  concept  as  it  relates 
to  our  merchant  fleet  and  want,  therefore, 
to  assure  you  that  there  is  no  personal  im- 
plication in  these  questions.  I  ask  them 
in  all  candor,  and  your  seasoned  advice  and 
comments  In  these  additional  respects  would 
be  most  helpful. 

With  high  esteem  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Marshall  Butler. 

U.S.  Senator. 

April  8,  1960. 
Vice  Adm  Ralph  E.  Wilson, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
Wa.shington.  DC. 

Dear  Admiral  Wilson:  One  other  thought 
occurs  to  me  with  regard  to  our  recent  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  of  "Ocean  Ship- 
ping To  Support  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States."  I  have  In  mind  the  status  of  the 
Niitional  Defense  Reserve  Fleet. 

In  your  words,  "it  can  be  said  that  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  Is  gradually  de- 
teriorating both  In  size  and  In  qualitative 
usefulness."  Later,  you  reiterate  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  conclusion  of  the  Joint  MarAd- 
Navy  Planning  Group  in  its  Maritime  Status 
Report  of  May  1,  1959,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  dry  cargo  ships  with 
which  to  meet  the  requirements  of  national 
security.  Few  knowledgeable  persons  would 
quibble  with  either  of  these  statements. 

My  point,  therefore,  is  this — to  correct  this 
deficiency,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  proceed  promptly  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Joint  MarAd-Navy  Plan- 
ning Group  calling  for  the  reconversion  of 
118  amphibious  transports  in  the  reserve 
fleet  to  VC-2  and  C-3  freighters?  If  so.  is 
the  Navy  prepared  to  support  strongly  leg- 
islation to  enable  such  a  program  and  a  re- 
quest for  sufficient  appropriations? 

Any  additional  comments  you  might  care 
to  share  with  me  in  this  regard  would  be 
appreciated. 

With  high  esteem  and  warm  personal  re- 
gard.?, 1  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  Marshall  Butler, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Department  of  the  Navy, 

Office  or  the  Chief 
OF  Naval  Operations. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  9,  1960. 
Hon.  John  Marshall  Butler, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Senator  Butler:  Thank  you  for 
your  challenging  letter  of  March  24.  1960. 
The  problem  of  how  to  retain  and  strengthen 
the  merchant  shipping  capability  under  our 
control  is  one  of  Increasing  urgency. 

You  asked  what  must  be  done  to  arouse 
the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  deficien- 
cies that  exist.  Many  influential  segments 
of  the  Government  are.  in  my  opinion,  now 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  modern 
American-owned  merchant  marine  to  our 
economic  well-being  and  the  national  de- 
fense I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  our 
people  generally  have  the  same  appreciation 
of  Its  Importance.  This  is  an  area  in  which 
the  Government  and  the  industry  both  can 
do  a  better  Job  than  has  been  done. 

The  evaluations  and  conclusions  presented 
In  my  letter  to  you  were  intended  to  reflect 
the  short  fall  in  application  of  the  existing 
policy  as  expressed  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  rather  than  as  an  Indictment  of 
that  policy.  Greater  budgetary  support  for 
the  merchant  marine  is  a  matter  of  national 
budgetary  policy  which  within  the  limits  of 


feasible  resom-ces  must  provide  for  a  balance 
in  the  degree  of  financial  support  to  be  given 
to  all  the  important  activities  of  the  Gov- 
Mnment.     It  would  not   be  proper  for   the 
Defense  Department  to  render  direct  finan- 
cial support  to  a  private  enterprise  such  as 
the  merchant  marine.     The  Department  of 
Defense  would,   however,   be  negligent  If  it 
failed   to  emphasize   the  Importance  of   the 
merchant   marine   to  our  national   defense 
I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  assisted  by  *he  Office 
of   the    Chief   of   Naval    Operations,    is   cur- 
rently undertaking  to  reach  a  clear  under- 
standing with  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  the  Importance  to  the  national  defense  of 
an  adequate,   active,  and   modern  merchant 
marine.     I  anticipate  that  the  result  of  this 
undertaking   will    be    a   strong   and    specific 
affirmation   by  the   two  departments  of  the 
present     and     continuing    national    defense 
need  for  high  quality  merchant  shipping. 

In  answer  to  your  several  particular  ques- 
tions, neither  the  Department  of  Defense  nor 
the  Navy  Department  is  in  a  position  to  In- 
sist upon  increased  appropriations  for  the 
Maritime  Administration.  This  Is  properly 
a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  In  accordance  with  the 
national  budgetary  policies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  fully  supported  by  the 
Navy  Department,  will  continue  to  give 
strong  support  in  terms  of  military  Justifi- 
cation to  requests  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  for  appropriations  for  mer- 
chant marine  programs. 

A  greater  public  awareness  of  the  im- 
portance of  our  merchant  marine,  both  for 
our  economic  well-being  and  for  the  national 
defense,  is  something  that  we  all  must  strive 
to  achieve. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  E.  Wilson. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  another 
administration -sponsored  study  involv- 
ing American  shipping  has  been  con- 
cluded and  reported  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress.  Labeled  "Federal  Trans- 
portation Policy  and  Program,"  its  an- 
nounced purpose  as  laid  down  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  message  charge 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  "to 
identify  emerging  problems,  redefine  the 
appropriate  Federal  role,  and  recommend 
any  legislation  or  administrative  actions 
needed  to  assure  the  balanced  develop- 
ment of  our  transportation  system." 

As  a  longtime  advocate  of  a  strong. 
prosperous  American  merchant  marine. 
I  was  gratified — but  in  no  way  sur- 
prised— to  learn  that  the  study  finding 
with  regard  to  our  oceangoing  commer- 
cial fleet  was  that  "a  merchant  marine 
and  shipbuilding  industry  are  essential 
to  national  defense  and  peacetime  com- 
merce. To  help  these,  the  present  essen- 
tial trade  route  concepts  and  methods  of 
subsidy  payment  are  sound." 

A  Commerce  Department  study  back  in 
1954  likewise  had  approved  fully  the  na- 
tional maritime  policy  and  directives  laid 
down  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  This  1954  report  had  recom- 
mended a  vessel  construction  program  of 
60  vessels  per  year,  to  keep  both  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  shipbuilding 
industry  adequate  to  the  Nation's  needs 
in  peace  and  in  war. 

Unfortunately,  despite  commendable 
efforts  by  the  Maritime  Administration, 
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that  proposed  vessel  constmction  pro- 
gram is  far  short  of  realization — practi- 
cally every  maritime  nation  Is  outdis- 
tancing the  United  States  In  that  re- 
spect. While  Italy.  P^nce,  Great  Brit- 
ain, West  Germany — yes.  and  Russia,  in 
a  big  way — are  building  both  cargo  and 
passenger  vessels  merrily,  we  cannot  even 
replace  our  overaged  SS  America  in  the 
North  Atlantic  or  build  the  superliner 
authorized  2  years  ago,  to  try  to  match 
the  new  vessels  operating  under  the  Brit- 
ish flag  between  our  west  coast  and  the 
Par  East. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  in  both  num- 
ber and  age  of  vessels,  and  in  percentage 
of  our  own  foreign  trade  carried  in 
U.S.-flag  vessels.  Our  once-flourishing 
coastal  and  intercoastal  shipping  is 
almost  nonexistent.  Our  shipyards  are 
crying  for  new  contracts.  If  as  a  nation 
we  really  do  subscribe  to  the  national 
maritime  policy  so  oft  proclaimed  by  the 
Congress,  it  is  high  time  we  took  stock 
as  to  where  we  are.  and  whither  we  are 
heading. 

These  remarks,  and  other  thoughts 
along  this  line,  were  prompted  by  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  of  March  25.  by  Stanley  Man- 
trop.  entitled  "Transport  Committee 
Needed." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TR.M*SPOKr   COMMTTT^   NEEDED 

(By  Stanley  Mantrop) 
Now  that  the  Fxleral  Transportation  Re- 
port has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  marl- 
tlme  Industry  which  finds  In  It  many  things 
It  can  Uve  with.  It  would  seem  appropriate 
for  Congress  to  put  forth  some  effon;  to  see 
thaf  the  report  does  not  drop  Into  one  ot 
the  pigeonholes  generally  reserved  for  such 
studies  and,  thus,  quietly  disappear.  Joining 
other  transportation  studies. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  any  Industry  outside  ot 
the  shipping  field  has  been  the  subject  ot 
so  many  studies  which  have  contributed  so 
little.  These  reports,  certainly,  have  done 
little.  If  anything  to  solve  any  of  the  overall 

problems    facing    the    shipping    Industry 

problems  whose  solution  have  eluded  ship- 
owners for  some  time. 

And  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  sad 
state  of  affairs  after  the  repeats  have  been 
published  has  been  the  lack  of  any  official 
blessing  that  would  put  their  recommenda- 
tions to  work. 

The   newest   report   again   recognizes    the 
undisputable   fact   that    the    United    States 
must   have   a  strong   merchant   marine  for 
service  in  peace  and  war.     Since  this  is  so 
certainly  the  time  Is  ripe  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  committee  with  poww  to  act  and 
thus  avoid   the  mistakes   and  omissions  of 
the  past.     It  would  be  the  duty  of  such  a 
committee  to  see  that  the  Important  recom- 
mendations are  carried  out.     And  It  should 
review  the  report  to  see  what  was  not  said 
that   needs  saying.     The  shipping   Industrr 
feels  that  measures  other  than  those  In  the 
report  are  necessary   to  maintain   a  stromr 
merchant  marine. 

For  example,  the  report  woiild  seem  to  be 
amiss  In  Its  snub  of  the  coastal  and  Inter- 
coastal shipping  Industry  which  Is  virtually 
being  pushed  from  the  seas  vbUe  awaiting 
•cMne  kind  o*  Federal  assistance.     The  rec- 


ommendatlon  that  the  Oovernment  should 
nol  only  continue  the  iiser  charge  system 
an( ,  should  establish  the  practice  where  such 
do4  ■  not  exist  Is  somewhat  disappointing. 
TTiK  recommendations  Include  the  Imposl- 
tlou  ot  waterway  tolls  In  the  form  of  fuel 
tax!s,  a  move  described  as  Inflationary  and 
on«  which  could  lead  to  higher  transpcrta- 
tloi  I  costs. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  stich  a  move, 
If  itpproved.  would  hit  hard  at  the  Inland 
car'iers  which  already  face  problems  from 
mojntlng  railroad  competition. 

Ihese  are  Just  some  of  the  p>oint8  which  a 
coEimlttee  could  further  discuss  with  the 
industry  as  a  step  toward  bringing  closer 
lialion  between  Federal  agencies  and  the 
Shi  )ping  Industry.  This  Is  also  recom- 
me  ided  in  the  report. 

To  find  out  Just  how  American-flag  ship- 
pin  5  has  fared  over  the  last  few  years  the 
committee  would  only  have  to  look  back  on 
some  of  the  Government's  own  figures  on 
U. a  -flagship  participation  in  world  trading. 
Th(re  Is  litUe  doubt  but  that  the  industry 
feeling  that  It  has  been  "left  out  In  the 
cold"  could  find  plenty  of  support  in  these 
flgires. 
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1955,  only  29  percent  of  this  country's 
were     carried     In     US  -flag     ships. 
During  the  first  8  months  of  1959  this  per- 
je  dropped  to  a  miserable   14  percent 
general  cargo  Imports,  and  15  percent  for 
experts. 

Petroleum  Imports  In  American-flag  ships 
totiled    a4    percent    In    1955,    while   exports 
only  10  percent.     During  8  months  In 
petroleum    Imports   by    American-flag 
dropped  to  the  almost  Insignificant 
tot4l  of  4  percent,  and  rose  only  1  percent 
1   percent  for  expc«-ts.     When  the  Mer- 
chafat  Marine  Act  was   passed   in   1936  this 
cou atrys  ships  participated  in  30  percent  of 
I  ixports  and  imports. 

report's  recMnmendation  that  greater 

be  made  of  U.S.-flag  shipping  in  future 

which  the  Government  should  serl- 

y    consider.     But    unless    some    sort    of 

backed  agency  Is  set  up  to  see 

this  and  many  other  recommendations 

carried  out  then  the  report,  which  could 

the  Industry.  Is  going  to  become  Just  a 

)f  wasted  effort  by  its  own  good-inten- 

tionjed  transportation  conunlttee. 

It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  re- 
could  have  been  more  thorough,  more 
searfchlng  and  thus,  more  in  the  Interests  of 
Nation — it  Is.  nonetheless,  a  step  In  the 
direction.     Its    contents    should — in- 
must — be  given  serious  consideration 
^e  administration  and,  above  all,  steps 
■  'd  be   taken  to  see  that  this  report  U 
as  a  working  tool  for  needed  improve- 
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CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
morning  business?   If  not,  mom- 
)usiness  is  closed. 

the  order  of  yesterday,  the  call 
calendar  is  now  in  order. 
KEATING.    Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
will  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
BoU. 

ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorjun  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

obje<^on,  it  is  so  ordered.     Under  the 

of  yesterday,  the  call  of  the  calen- 

beglnning   with    order    No.    1483, 

■~,  is  now  in  order. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1957)  to  encourage  the 
discovery,  development,  and  production 
of  domestic  tin  was  announced  &s  first 
in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  over  by 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JOHN  A.  SKENANDORE 

The  bill  (S.  285  >  for  the  relief  of  John 
A.  Skenandore  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 


19)7 


NECESSITY  FOR  PUBLIC  ACCOUNT- 
ING BY  CONGRESSIONAL  AGEN- 
CIES 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  I  may  proceed  for  about  4 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  an  old  saying  that  "People 
who  live  in  glass  houses  shouldn't  throw 
.stones." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  time 
is  long  overdue  for  the  Congress,  which 
spends  a  considerable  part  of  its  time 
investigating  and  calling  to  account 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch,  to  put 
its  own  house  in  order. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  recent  press  ac- 
counts of  congressional  expense  ac- 
counts. They  are  only  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  "revelations"  with  which  the 
public  is  periodically  regaled,  to  the  der- 
ogation of  the  dignity  and  standing  of 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  suffer  this  situation 
to  continue.  The  remedy  Is  a  simple 
one.  Let  us  adopt  for  ourselves  the  same 
principle  we  uphold  so  manfully  in  other 
areas  of  Government — that  of  full  and 
timely  disclosure  of  the  facts  to  the 
public. 

Last  year,  the  late  distinguished 
Senator  Neuberger.  of  Oregon,  joined 
with  me  in  introducing  a  bill  (S.  1332) 
which  would  do  this  very  thing.  Tlus 
bill  is  virtually  identical  to  one  I  intro- 
(iuced  in  the  previous  Congress.  S.  1332 
would  require  our  committees  not  only 
to  file,  but  also  to  publish  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  itemized  expense  ac- 
counts for  all  travel  expenses  and  related 
expenses  by  committee  members  or 
committee  staffs.  This  would  include 
the  use  of  counterpart  funds. 

We  are  faced  with  an  unhappy  situa- 
tion about  which  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  be  complacent.  AH  of  us  know 
of  the  excellent  and  conscientious  work 
done  by  committees,  and  the  legitimate 
purposes  which  require  offlcial  travel. 
The  attitude  of  the  public  has,  however, 
grown  increasingly  cynical  to  the  point 
where  any  and  all  travel  by  a  congres- 
sional committee,  however  conscientious 
its  members  or  worthy  its  purpose,  tends 
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automaLically  to  be  dismissed  as  a 
■junket."  We  have  contributed  to  that 
attitude  by  permitting  committee  ex- 
penditures to  be  shrouded  in  secrecy  and 
loportrd  in  such  general  and  incomplete 
trims  as  to  be  virtually  meaninsle.ss. 
f~nch  an  atmosphere  of  mysler\-  cannot 
hell)  but  bi-eed  suspicion  and  contempt 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  al.so  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  another  problem  which  has 
been  hishlif;hted  in  recent  conures-sional 
liearing.«:. 

In  the  cour:;c  of  such  hearings,  a  novd. 
and  to  me  shocking,  doctrine  of  admin- 
istrative procedure  was  espoused  by  .sev- 
eral witnesses.  It  is  that  there  is  noth- 
ing wrong  in  ex  parte  di-scussions  of 
pending  cases  with  members  of  i-eg'ila- 
tory  agencies  True,  .some  witnesses  dis- 
tinj^uished  between  private  appeals  to 
expedite  proceedings  and  discussions  of 
the  merits  of  a  particular  case.  At  least 
one,  however,  admitted  they  could  not 
always  be  separated. 

Here  again.  Mr.  President,  our  bill 
provides  the  answer.  I  believe  Again 
the  answer  is  disclosure;  and  our  bill 
would  require  that  all  commimications 
in  regard  to  a  pending  case,  whether  by 
letter  or  by  word  of  mouth,  to  a  member 
or  members  of  a  regulatory  or  semi- 
judicial  agency,  be  made  part  of  the 
public  record  of  the  case. 

I  venture  to  as.sert.  Mr.  President,  that 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  at  some 
time  or  another  been  importuned  to  in- 
tercede on  behalf  of  a  constituent  in- 
terested in  a  case  pending  before  some 
agency.  We  could  haggle  for  days  over 
the  line  between  a  proper  and  an  im- 
proper approach  to  the  agency.  The 
short  and  simple  answer,  I  believe,  is  to 
a.ssure  that  any  ex  parte  communication, 
whether  from  a  Senator  or  from  anyone 
else,  shall  become  known  Immediately  to 
other  interested  parties  and  shall  be 
available  to  the  public  generally. 

S.  1332  contains  other  provisions  also 
based  on  this  principle  of  disclosuie. 
There  is  not  time  to  discu.ss  them  now. 
Rather,  my  plea  is  for  action  now  in  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  in  the  interest  of  the  public  A 
sleuthing  job  by  the  press  should  not  be 
"  required,  in  order  to  find  out  how  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  spends  the  public 
funds  allotted  to  it.  The  inevitable  result 
of  burying  such  facts  in  obscurity  is  a  re- 
flection on  every  Member  and  on  the 
body  as  a  whole,  and  the  public  confi- 
dence in  the  whole  workings  of  our  politi- 
cal system  is  damaged  far  beyond  what 
the  facts  actually  warrant. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  remarks. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  provisions  of 
his  bill.  He  is  among  the  number  of 
Senators  who  have  introduced  code  of 
ethics  bills.  Included  among  them  was 
our  dear,  departed  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Neuberger.  Those  bills 
call  for  equalizing  the  responsibility  of 
Members  of  Congress  with  that  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

lam  proud  to  state  that  I  have  joined 
my  colleague  in  introducing  a  code  of 


ethics  bill  which  carries  out  the  same 
principle — not  necessarily  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  does  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  but  with  the  same  gen- 
eral purposes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  recent  dis- 
closures relate  only  to  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  it 
is  well  known  that  Senate  committees 
also  spend  money,  both  in  dollars  and 
in  counterpart  funds.  Furthermore, 
many  of  us  hesitate  to  join  in  taking 
committee  trips,  because  someone  might 
object  to  a  lack  of  accounting.  We  would 
much  -ather  have  such  matters  made 
public. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  problem  not 
cnly  for  the  other  body,  but  also  for  the 
Senate  itself.  However,  it  seems  that  we 
always  wait  for  some  incident  to  break 
over  our  head.s— such  as  the  hotly  de- 
bated matter  of  publishing  the  names  of 
our  employees.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  a  number  of  other  outstand- 
ing Senators  took  the  lead  in  the  fight 
to  have  tho.se  names  published. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  splendid  initiative  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  taken  will  prompt 
our  committee  to  report  a  code  of  ethics 
bill — whether  his  bill  or  mine  or  that 
introduced  by  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating!  or  that 
introduced  by  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  or  a  combination  of  them — so 
that  we  in  the  Senate  will  at  least  do 
our  duty  and  will  take  action  in  this 
respect 

Mr,  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  appreciate 
ills  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pieisldent,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.'  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in 
urging  full  and  open  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
f?re&s  in  connection  with  committee  trips 
or  other  ofiHcial  business. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  has  said,  we  at  this  end  of  the 
Capitol  cannot  avoid  our  responsibility. 
On  at  least  three  occasions  the  Senate 
has  adopted  to  various  House  bills 
amendments  of  the  sort  to  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  referred; 
and  those  amendments  have  gone  to  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  House  has  not  accepted  them. 
Ml-.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  the  author  of  those  amend- 
ments, and  he  is  to  be  commended  highly 
for  what  he  has  done.  I  should  also  like 
to  point  out  that  in  each  instance  I 
supported  him. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Approximately  30  days  ago  such  an 
amendment  was  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
rather  than  a  voice  vote,  and  that 
amendment  called  for  full  public  dis- 


closure of  all  such  expendituies  whether 
made  in  dollars  or  made  in  counteipjtrt 
funds. 

In  the  light  of  recent  disclosures  cer- 
tainly we  have  no  alternative  but  to  take 
prompt  action  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion prior  to  the  adjournment  of  th:s 
session  of  Congress. 

The  amendments  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, which  orginally  were  bills  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  by  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  certainly  be  brouaht 
up  again  during  this  ses.sion.  I  believe 
it  matters  little  whose  amendment  is 
adopted,  but  it  is  imperative  that  we  deal 
adequately  with  this  subject  before  the 
end  of  the  session.  Such  expenditures — 
whether  in  dollars  or  in  foreign  curren- 
cies— must  be  accounted  for:  we  mu.«;t 
insi.st  that  that  be  done.  The  Amei-ican 
people  have  a  right  to  have  that  in- 
fci-mation. 

Mr  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  proposed  by  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  definitely  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  public  not  only  is  con- 
cerned about  this  situation,  but  also  has 
a  right  to  have  the  information. 

It  will  be  a  privilege  to  aid  in  the  pas- 
sage of  such  a  measure. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  my  colleague,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  words  of  support. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  at- 
tention, in  his  usual  timely  fashion,  by 
means  of  the  eloquent  remarks  he  has 
made  today  about  the  need  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  in  this  field. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams]  has  jrointed 
out.  the  Senate  adopted  unanimously,  on 
a  yea-and-nay  vote,  an  amendment  to 
give  effect  to  much  of  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  advocated.  How- 
ever, the  difficulty  is — and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  in  error  about  this  matter — that 
although  we  have  taken  such  action  be- 
fore, the  Senate  approved  language  has 
been  stricken  out  in  conference,  and  thus 
our  labors  have  gone  for  naught. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  there  ai-e  a 
number  of  conflict  of  interest  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  have  previ- 
ously urged  that  there  be  some  hearings 
and  action  on  these  measures.  In  the 
light  of  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  other  body,  I  believe  it  is 
more  obvious  than  ever  that  attention 
must  be  given  tc  this  subject. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BLEATING.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object — and  I  shall  not  take  5  min- 
utes, but  shall  take  only  1  minute  to 
complete  what  I  have  been  saying— one 
of  the  bills  sponsored  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  and 
myself,  is  the  result  of  a  long  and 
thorough  study  by  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  city  of  New  York  under 
a  grant  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  It  is 
a  very  carefully  thought  out  bill.  It  is 
not  complete,  and  it  needs  amplification, 
because  it  leaves  undealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  ethics  governing  members  of  the 
legislative  branch,  who  should  be.  in  my 
judgment,  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments and  regulations  that  apply  to  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
point  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  KEATING.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have,  myself,  pro- 
posed a  bill  dealing  with  both  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive.  That  is  what 
I  was  referring  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  have  cosponsored 
several  bills  on  this  subject.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  in  this  field, 
however,  I  beheve  the  fine  job  that  was 
done  by  the  association  of  the  bar  ought 
to  be  given  full  consideration.  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  because  the  association 
made  some  very  constructive  recom- 
mendations. 

I  hope  we  can  get  some  action  at  this 
session  in  this  body.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible, of  course,  for  what  happens 
in  the  other  body.  I  am  sure  they  will 
deal  with  the  problem  there  in  a  forth- 
right manner.  But  we  certainly  have 
our  own  responsibility  to  deal  with  it 
here  without  further  delay. 

Again  I  want  to  say  how  much  we 
are  indebted  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  in 
this  important  field. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
have  been  well  aware  of  his  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  colleague,  in  this 
matter,  and  of  our  mutual  interest  in 
the  work  the  Bar  Association  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  done  in  this  field, 
as  well  as  the  work  we  have  done  here. 


JOHN  A.  SKENANDORE 

The  bill  (S.  285)  for  the  relief  of 
John  A.  Skenandore,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


A'iiierica  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  ctf  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
dl'ect«d  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Tieasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Jchn  A.  Skenandore.  the  mm  of  95,000.  In 
full  satisfaction  of  his  claim  against  the 
Uidted  States  for  compensation  for  penna- 
ncDt  p«w>nal  Injuries  which  he  sustained 
(liiss  of  his  hand)  while  he  was  working  in 
a  [Jnlted  States  Government  laundry  at  the 
Oiielda  Indian  School,  Oneida,  Wisconsin: 
Pryvided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  ap- 
pr>priated  in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
ce  itum  thereof  shall  be  paid  c»-  delivered  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
cojnt  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
wiUi  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lai/ful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Any  person  violating  the  pro- 
vi(  Ions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  J>e  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ce-ding  »l,00(r 


June  2 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

^he  bill  (S.  1321)  to  authorize  the  At- 
torney General  to  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  Trust  Fund 
B<  lard  to  a  modification  of  a  trust  instru- 
mifnt  executed  by  James  B.  Wilbur  was 
ar  nounced  as  nixt  in  order. 

yiT.  ENGLE    Over,  by  request. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Willi  be  passed  over. 


GRACE  L.  PATTON 

frhe  bill  (S.  1600)  for  the  relief  of 
Gi  ace  L.  Patton  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
th;  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
?e  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Se:retary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Tr  sasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Grice  L.  Patton,  the  sum  of  93,595. 16,  In  full 
satisfaction  of  her  claim  against  the  United 
Stutes  for  reimbursement  (1)  for  expenses 
ln(  lured  as  a  resxilt  of  wrongful  removal 
from  her  position  as  a  civilian  employee  of 
th( !  Department  of  the  Army,  to  which  posl- 
tioD  she  was  subsequently  restored  after  the 
chirges  against  her  were  disproved,  including 
ex]  tenses  Incurred  in  contesting  such  wrong- 
ful removal,  and  (2)  for  loss  of  increases  in 
thif  salary  of  her  position  during  the  period 
of  Buch  wrongful  removal  for  which  she  was 
no;  compensated  upon  restoration  to  such 
po  iltlon. 


DlfFENSE  OF  SUITS   AGAINST   FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 

'  "he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bil  (H.R.  7577)  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
tit  ed  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
du  -e,"  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vit  e  for  the  defense  of  suits  against  F^d- 
en  il  employees  arising  out  of  their  opera- 
tic n  of  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
puTX)ses,  which  had  been  reported  from 
th(!  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  endments,  on  page  2,  line  24,  after 
"(()",   to  strike  out  "Any"  and  insert 

■^  ith   the   consent  of  the   plaintiff  in 
ani^",   and  in   line   25,   after  the  word 

c<iurt",  to  strike  out  "shall"  and  insert 
conrnia  and  "such  action  or  proceeding 
m^y". 

'he  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


EVELYN  ALBI 


The  bill  <H.R.  1653)  for  the  relief  of 
Evelyn  Albi  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PLACID  J.  PECORARO  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6121)  for  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.  Pecoraro,  Gabrielle  Pecoraro,  and  their 
minor  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  in- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided.  That  the 
passage  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  inference  of  liability  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  181 )  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual 
Youth  Appreciation  Week. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  measure  to  desig- 
nate an  annual  Youth  Appreciation 
Week,  I  am  delighted  the  Senate  is  being 
given  this  prompt  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove it.  I  believe  by  means  of  this  ob- 
servance we  can  pay  appropriate  tribute 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  young  peo- 
ple who  are  maturing  into  fine,  useful 
citizens.  We  can  demonstrate  th.-rt  juve- 
nile delinquents,  while  they  may  com- 
mand the  headlines,  are  very  much  in 
the  minority  among  our  youth.  We  ran 
salute  the  many  dedicated  Americans 
who  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
our  young  people  through  their  difflcut 
formative  years,  and  we  can  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  various  positive  means  by 
which  our  youth  can  be  given  encourage- 
ment and  assistance. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  annual  ob- 
servances of  Youth  Appreciation  Week 
will  not,  in  and  of  themselves,  solve  the 
problem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is 
not  any  kind  of  a  panacea.  But  it  does 
represent  a  solid  recognition  by  the  Con- 
gress that  there  are  many,  many  young 
people  who  are  growing  up  to  be  out- 
standing citizens.  It  is  a  means  for 
mounting  a  national  effort  to  assist  our 
young  people  in  their  difficult  task  of 
becoming  adults.  It  can  supplement  the 
fundamental  answers  which,  of  course, 
must  be  found  primarily  in  the  churches, 
the  homes,  and  the  schools  of  America. 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  I 
want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Optimists 
International,     the     fine     organization 
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which  for  a  number  of  years  has  spon- 
sored observances  all  over  the  country  of 
Youth  Appreciation  Week.  They  strong- 
ly support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181. 
and  their  backing  has  been  Instrumental 
in  promoting  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  vigorous  implementa- 
tion of  Youth  Appreciation  Week  by 
Optimists  Clubs  and  others  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  young  p>eople  can 
make  this  annual  observance  an  impor- 
tant part  of  America's  effort  to  ptriice 
back  at  juvenile  delinquency.  Durinr; 
this  week  we  can  emphasize  the  cood 
things  our  young  people,  and  tlie  peo- 
ple who  are  helping  them  in  their  activi- 
ties, are  doing.  Such  positive  recogni- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  this  Nation's 
effort  to  mold  the  good  and  useful  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  of 
November  In  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  Youth  Appreciation  Weelt.  and  the  Presi- 
dent Is  requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proc- 
lamation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


REFERENCE  OP  8.  1153  TO  THE 
COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  327)  referring 
8.  1153  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1153)  entitled 
"A  bill  to  compensate  the  State  of  Oregon  for 
fireflgtatlng  costs",  now  pending  In  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  all  the  accompcmylng  pa- 
pers, U  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  corirt  shall  proceed  with  the 
same  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  1492  and  3509  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earUest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount,  If  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimants. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DEPORTATION  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
108  >  favoring  the  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  siispenslon  of  deportation  in  the 
case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named.  In 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  siis- 
pended  deportation  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  244(a)(5)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (86  Btat.  214;  8 
use,  1254(c)  )  : 

A-4337830.  Ballan.  Hetoum. 

A-3796156,  Cocchlara.  Francesco. 

A-5805886,  Dlachuk.  Anton. 

A-3217892.  Donati.  Dante  Joseph. 

A-6967266.  Frlesen,  Jacob  T. 

A-10867234.  Goethals,  David. 

A-6683188.  Qustafson.  Elmer  Knute. 

A-5398546,  Hlng.  Lee. 
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A-^753202,  Klrsch,  Helen  Ann  Hudeon. 

A-467a924,  Knalsky,  Alex. 
A-291fl574,  Kraslnskl,  Pellx  Prank, 
A-1843781.  Kulesza,  Stanley. 
A-5062680.  Lebel.  Morris. 
A-4084621,  Lcto,  Gaetano. 
A-3479810,  Loeb,  Harry. 
A-2278968.  Matusiak,  Walter. 
A-^958294,  Morten.  William  Richard. 
A  3399434.  Padilla,  Joe. 
A -5164925.  Parsiu,  Nicholas. 
A-5761 121.  Reyes-Perez.  Manuel. 
A  C903945.  Rosen,  Reuben. 
A  2833184,  Ventrera.Rocco. 
A   1535016.  Vlahos,  Anastasio. 
A  C948450,  Zarate,  Lorenzo. 
.*.  3785377,  VitagUano.  Feleclano. 
A   10949.520,  Clcchetti,  Blagglo  John. 
AT  67P2676,  Vielltind,  Joseph  Rudolph. 
A-C401740.  Wlllumelt,  Otto  Albert. 
A-10087628,  Cheung,  Pat  Kwock. 
A   1853197,  Ignotls,  Leonas  Louis. 
A  5070555,  Kulakowskl,  James.  ^ 

A-5751283,  Lara,  Lupe  Rlncon. 
A-4454891,Nestroy,  Joseph . 
A-3207150,  Plevlnsky  John  J. 
A    10845906,  Woon,  Huey  Gim. 
A-1291890,  Andrade-Marrero,  Francisco. 
A  2950893,  Blgras,  Norman  John  Leonard. 
A  8874149,  Hurtado,  Raymond. 
A  5206377,  Ketzenzls.  Baslllos  Demos. 
A-5175516.  McKay,  Julia  Elizabeth. 
A  3028956,  Moy,  Yee. 
A  8190474^Nadzam.  John  Andrew. 
A-2561599,  De  Hernandez.  Angelina  Diaz. 
A-3 183469,  PagnozKl.  Joseph  Pepe. 
A  5652064,  BagUore,  Frank. 
A-5731475,  Folkers.  Herman  Richard. 
A-1 1166168.  Gulllen-Porras.  Marcos. 
A-31 73438.  Herskovltz.  La  Jos. 
A  -173431 5.  Yeargle,  Roy  A. 
A^75(>516,  Deutsch,  Frank. 
A-2079872.  Glasser,  Charles. 
A-5480212.  Hlracheta-Rodrlguee.  Anacelto. 
A-10198028,  Losa,  Prlmltlvo. 
A-4682905.  Russo,  Guy  Thomas. 
A-10432443,  Walter,  George. 
A-2323922,  Phl&ktmoff,  Peter. 
A-2753700,  Lopez,  Manuel. 
A-4963677,  Andrevra,  Michael. 
A- 5938328,  Hollander,  Per  Erik  Gunnar. 
A-5206147,  Stern,  Herman. 
A-a610758,  Alvanos,  BUas. 
A-10392830,  Leppa,  MlchaeL 
A-109D977,  Velasquez-Refuglo,  Francisco. 
A-2539330,      Mlkkelsen,     Hans     Christian 
Gunnar.  -*- 


REFERENCE  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 
OF  SENATE  BILL  1284 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  98)  to  refer  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  1284)  for 
the  relief  of  William  E.  Stone  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  1284)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  E.  Stone", 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with 
all  the  accompanying  papers,  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  tlie 
court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  tlUe  38  of  the  United  SUtee 
Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practical  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal 
or  equitable,  against  the  United  States  and 
the  amount,  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


REFERENCE  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 
OF  SENAI^  BILL  1651 

The  resolution  (S.  Res,  107)  to  refer 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  1651) 


for  the  relief  of  Archie  L.  Dickson  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  blU  (S.  1651)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Archie  L.  Dickson, 
Junior",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby 
referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the 
court  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  and  report  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufB- 
clent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand,  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  States 
and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or  equitably 
due  from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


! 


REFERENCE  TO  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 
OF  SENATE  BILL  2243 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  140)  referring 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  the  bill  (S.  2243) 
for  the  relief  of  Peffer  and  sons  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  blU  (S.  2243)  entlUed 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  Fetter  and 
Sons",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  accompanying  papers.  Is  hereby  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court 
shall  proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  con- 
clusions thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  In- 
form the  Congress  of  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  ot- 
equitable,  against  the  United  States  and  the 
amoimt.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 


ANTE  TONIC  (TUNIC)  AND  OTHERS 
The  bill  (S.  1396)  for  the  relief  of  Ante 
Tonic  (Tunic) .  his  wife  Ellzabth  Tunic, 
and  their  two  minor  children  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  nepresentaUvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ante  Tonic  (Tunic),  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Tunic,  and  their  two  minor  childrn,  Ante 
Tunic,  Junior,  and  Joseph  Tunic,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  pa3mient  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Uj)on  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
the  required  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  or  quotas  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  or  quotas  are  available. 


HENRY  K.  LEE  (HYUN  KUI) 
The  bill  (S.  2089)  for  the  reUef  of 
Henry  K.  Lee  (Hyun  Kui)  was  c<xisid- 
ered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  TTiat,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act,  Henry  K.  Lee  (Hyun  Kul)  shall  be  held 
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and  considered  to  have  been  lawfxilly  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


ANTONIO  ABELE  TARABOCCHIA 

The  bill  (S.  2176)  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Abele  Tarabocchia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
ptirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Antonio  Abele  Tarabocchia  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


KARL  ULLSTELN 


The  bill  (S.  2571)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl 
Ullstein"  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Karl 
Ullstein",  approved  July  15,  1954  (68  Stat. 
A119),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1960" 
and  inserting  in  lieu   thereof  "1965". 


LLOYD  C.  KIMM 


The  bill  (S.  2646)  for  the  relief  of 
Lloyd  C.  Kimm  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lloyd  C.  Kimm  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  July  31,  1925. 


MRS.    FLORIANA   VARDJAN 

The  bill  (S.  2717)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Floriana  Vardjan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Floriana  Vardjan  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able. 


FREDERICK  T.  C.  YU  AND  HIS  WIPE, 
ALICE  SIAO-PEN  CHEN  YU 

llhe  bill  (8.  2768)  for  the  relief  of 
Prelerick  T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice 
Siai»-Pen  Chen  Yu  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  f  [>llows : 


it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  House  of 
jt'esentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
mirica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fred- 
T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siao-Pen 
Yu.    may   be    naturalized    upon    com- 
pllahce  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
)f  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
that— 

no    period    of    residence    or    physical 
within    the   United    States   or    any 
shall  be  required  in  addition  to  their 
resiience  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  October  31.  1947;  and 

their  petitions  for  naturalization  may 
iled    with    any    court    having    naturall- 
Jurlsdlctlon. 
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JOSEPH  R.  PAQUETTE 

Tjhe  bill  (S.  2817)  for  the  relief  of 
Josjph  R.  Paquette  was  considered,  or- 
der Hi  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
folljws: 

B '.  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amirica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Joseph 
R.  I'aquette  of  Homer,  Alaska,  is  hereby  re- 
llevKi  of  all  liability  to  repay  to  the  United 
Stales  the  sum  of  $1,394.20,  representing 
tra\el  and  transportation  expenses  Incurred 
by  '  he  said  Joseph  R.  Paquette  In  traveling 
witli  his  dependents  from  Annette,  Alaska, 
to  lilexico  City,  Mexico,  pursuant  to  travel 
ord(r  numbered  558-6801  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  on  June  25.  1957. 
aut^iorlzlng  such  travel  in  accordance  with 
home  leave  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
'An  Act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
approved  August  31,  1954  (68 
Stall.  1(X)8),  such  travel  order  having  been 
erroneously  issued  by  reason  of  an  admln- 
istri  itive  error. 

Si;c  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
autliorized  and  directed  to  p>ay,  out  of  any 
moi  ey  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Joseph  R.  Paquette, 
the  sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  with- 
held from  him  on  account  of  the  admin - 
istri.tive  error  referred  to  the  in  the  first 
sect  ion  of  this  Act. 
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TOSHIKO  HATTA 


The  bill    (S.   2892)    for  the   relief  of 

Toflpiko  Hatta  was  considered,  ordered 

engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Mepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Toshiko  Hatta  shall  be  held 
cpnsldered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  pernianent 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  de- 
one  ntimber  from  the  appropriate 
quota  tor  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
aval  iable. 
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BORIS  PRIESTLEY 


The  bill  (S.  2918)  for  the  relief  of 
Boris  Priestley  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Boris  Priestley  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been   born   in  Great  Britain. 


ZELDI  BORN8TAYN 

The  bill  (8.  2940)  for  the  relief  of 
Zeldi  Bornstayn  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Zeldl  Bornstayn  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  In- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
is  available. 


MRS.  MING-CHEN  HSU   'NEE 
FAI-FU  MO) 

The  bill  iS.  2941)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ming-Chen  Hsu  (nee  Pai-F\i  Mo) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain 
relatives  of  United  States  cltlssens  and  law- 
fully resident  aliens",  approved  September 
22.  1959  (73  Stat.  644).  Mrs.  Miri^-Chen  Hsu 
(nee  Nai-Fu  Mo)  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a  visa  petition 

approved  by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  section  203(a)(3)  and  section  205  of  the 
Inunlgration  and  Nationality  Act  prior  to 
January    1.    1959. 


JAMES    (DEMETRIOS)    DOURAKOS 

The  bill  <S.  2946)  for  the  relief  of 
James  <Demetrios)  Dourakos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.ssed.  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  James  (Demetrlos)  Dourakos 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  up>on  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 


HUAN-PIN  TSO 


The  bill  (S.  2967)  for  the  reUef  of 
Huan-pin  Tso  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  in  Conffreu  atsembled.  That,  for  the 
purpose*  of  sections  203(a)  (3)  and  205  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Huan- 
pln  T^o  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-bom  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ting 
Hslen  Wang,  aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  the 
said  Huan-pin  Tso  shall  not.  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 


ADDRESS    BY   SENATOR   ERVIN,   OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  as 
every  member  of  this  body  is  well  aware, 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Ervin]  is  a  man  of  many  high  attain- 
ments and  great  achievements. 

He  is.  all  win  agree,  one  of  the  ablest 
Members  of  this  body  which  can  justly 
lay  claim  to  many  able  Members.  He  is 
a  legal  giant  and  a  constitutional  scholar 
without  i>eer;  he  is  an  eloquent,  artic- 
ulate, and  effective  champion  ef  any 
cause  he  may  espouse. 

In  addition  to  these  outstanding  char- 
acteristics, the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  endeared  himself  to  us  and  to 
all  who  know  him  by  his  unfailing  good 
humor,  his  rich  wit,  and  his  quiet  mod- 
esty. 

But  there  is  yet  another  attribute  that 
marks  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
as  a  man  among  men.  That  is  the  wise, 
just,  and  unassailable  philosophical  ap- 
proach he  has  adopted  toward  life  and 
toward  his  fellow  men. 

Mr.  President,  a  keen  insight  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  Is  contained  in  a  remarkable 
commencement  address  he  made  last 
Monday  to  the  graduating  class  of  Con- 
verse College  in  Spartanburg,  S.C. 

The  Senator's  remarks  stand  in  stark 
but  refreshing  contrast  to  the  cold  and 
cruel  cynicism  that  characterizes  so 
much  of  modem-day  life.  They  deal 
simply  with  tliose  eternal  virtues  of  life: 
Truth,  faith,  and  courage.  These  are 
simple  words,  true,  but  they  symbolize, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  put 
it,  "the  everlasting  things''  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  and  read 
many  outstanding  commencement  ad- 
dresses in  my  life,  but  few  of  them  can 
compare  with  the  address  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  commend  it  to 
every  Member  of  this  body,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Everlasting  Things 
(Address   by  Senator   Sam  J.  Exvtn,  Jk.*  at 

commencement  exercises  of  Converse  Col- 
lege on  Monday,  May  30.  1960) 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  sharing 
with  you  the  precious  day  which  marks  your 
graduation  from  Converse  College,  which 
has  woven  much  strength  and  beauty  of 
mind  and  spirit  Into  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  land. 

I  wish  to  make  two  affijmatlons  at  this 
point. 


The  first  Is  that  I  Join  the  daughters  of 
Converse  in  assigning  Miss  liary  Wilson  Oee 
to  her  rightful  place  among  those  rare  and 
grand  persons  whom  the  Mississippi  poet, 
William  Alexander  Percy,  calls  "the  bul- 
warks, the  bright  spires,  the  strong  places." 

The  second  is  that  when  the  gods  elect  to 
besitow  upon  a  mere  man  their  highest  fa- 
vor they  permit  him  to  wed  a  Converse  girl. 

I  base  this  second  affirmation  upon  both 
my  personal  experience  and  my  observation 
of  the  good  fortunes  of  other  lucky  men. 
The  gods  gave  me  a  Converse  girl  as  wife  and 
ministering  angel. 

Tradition  decrees  that  the  commencement 
speaker  must  undertake  to  give  the  grad- 
uate wise  counsel,  no  matter  how  lacking  In 
wisdom  he  may  be.  But  it  leaves  him  at  lib- 
erty to  sfciect  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 
As  a  consequence,  he  may  relate  what  he 
.•«ay.s  to  either  the  transient  Issues  of  the 
hour  or  the  everlasting  things. 

MY   SUBJECT 

I  wish  to  talk  to  you  about  the  everlasting 
things,  such  as  truth  and  faith  and  cour- 
age. My  reason  for  so  doing  is  simply  this: 
If  I  should  happen  by  some  happy  chance  to 
say  anything  of  value,  I  want  it  to  be  equally 
valid  today  and  In  the  afteryears  when 
time  has  turned  your  auburn  hair,  yoxir 
golden  locks,  and  your  brown  curls  to  grey 
and  silver  and  white. 

I  will  add,  by  way  of  honest  confession, 
that  virtually  everything  I  know  about  the 
everlasting  things  has  been  taught  me  by 
example  rather  than  precept  by  the  Converse 
girl  I  married. 

One  of  the  best  prescriptions  for  playing 
ones  part  In  life  well  is  embodied  In  this 
simple  prayer: 

"God  grant  me  the  serenity  to  accept  the 
things  I  cannot  change;  the  courage  to 
change  the  things  I  can,  and  the  wisdom  to 
know  the  dllTerence." 

The  essential  ingredients  of  this  prescrip- 
tion may  be  expressed  in  these  short  admo- 
nitions: seek  truth,  keep  faith,  have  cour- 
age. 

TRUTH 

It  Is  impossible  to  overmagnify  the  im- 
portance of  seeking  truth.  This  is  so  be- 
cause truth  alone  can  make  us  free. 

The  wise  men  who  established  constitu- 
tional government  in  America  knew  this. 
They  likewise  knew  the  verity  which  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  subsequently  stated 
In  this  way:  "The  best  test  of  truth  Is 
the  power  of  the  thought  to  get  itself 
accepted  in  the  competition  of  the  market." 
They  knew,  moreover,  that  false  opinions 
cannot  possibly  be  dangerous  to  a  country  if 
truth  Is  left  free  to  combat  error. 

For  these  reasons,  they  wrote  Into  the 
Bill  of  Rights  the  great  freedoms  which  se- 
cure to  each  American  the  right  to  think  and 
speak  his  thoughts  concerning  all  things 
under  the  sun.  Their  ultimate  purpose  in 
so  doing  was  to  create  the  only  kind  of 
society  In  which  Individual  personality  can 
develop  and  survive. 

We  discover  truth  In  fragments  and  must 
piece  it  together  like  a  picture  puzzle.  As  a 
consequence,  the  search  for  truth  requires 
much  study  and  obsM-vatlon  and  meditation. 
It  also  requires  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
makes  us  wish  to  be  on  the  side  of  truth  as 
well  as  to  have  truth  on  our  side.  We  can 
best  attain  this  attitude  by  taking  and  keep- 
ing the  oath  phrased  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  these  challenging  words:  "I  have  sworn 
upon  the  altar  of  God  eternal  hostility 
against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind 
of  man." 

The  path  to  truth  is  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  things  which  give  us  the  vision 
to  see  life  steady  and  whole.     This  being  so. 


we  must  acquire  knowledge  of  these  things, 
cost  wbM  It  may  in  effort  and  time. 

The  soothsayers  of  ancient  India  exalted 
an  unending  search  for  knowledge  In  this 
cryptic  phrase:  When  thou  attalnest  a 
hundred  years,  cease  to  learn.  I  entreat  you 
to  let  nothing  on  this  side  of  the  grave  put 
an  end  to  your  pursuit  of  knowledge. 

Let  books  l>e  your  friends,  for,  by  so  doing, 
you  can  summon  to  your  fireside  the  choice 
spirits  of  all  the  ages.  Study  mankind,  for. 
by  so  doing,  you  will  discover  anew  the  oft 
forgotten  fact  that  earth  is  peopled  with 
many  gallant  souls.  Observe  nature,  and 
walk  at  times  in  solitude  beneath  the  starry 
heavens,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  will  absorb  the 
great  lesson  that  God  is  Infinite  and  that 
your  life  is  Just  a  little  beat  within  the  heart 
of  time. 

Cling  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of  truth, 
but  be  ever  ready  to  test  the  soundness  of 
new  ideas.  Accept  whatever  your  mind  finds 
to  be  true,  and  whatever  your  conscience 
determines  to  be  right,  and  whatever  your 
heart  declares  to  be  noble,  even  though  your 
act  In  so  doing  may  topple  an  old  belief 
from  its  throne. 

I  urge  you  to  seek  knowle<lge  of  funda- 
mental things  with  such  constancy  that  you 
will  be  able  to  say  in  modesty  and  In  truth 
at  sunset  each  day :  I  am  wiser  today  than  I 
was  yesterday. 

While  you  may  fear  that  knowledge  will 
become  proud  because  It  leams  so  much, 
you  may  be  sure  that  wisdom  will  always 
remain  humble  because  It  knows  so  little. 

And  wisdom  may  bring  to  you  out  of  Its 
humbleness  the  grace  which  one  of  earth's 
wisest  sons.  Judge  Learned  Hand,  calls  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

I  quote  his  words : 

"The  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which 
is  not  too  sure  that  It  is  right;  the  spirit  of 
liberty  is  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  tinder- 
stand  the  minds  of  other  men  and  women; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  which  weighs 
their  Interests  alongside  Its  own  without 
bias:  the  spirit  of  liberty  remembers  that 
not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  earth  unheeded; 
the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit  of  Him  who, 
near  2,(X)0  years  ago,  taught  mankind  that 
lesson  it  has  never  learned,  but  has  never 
quite  fwgotten,  that  there  may  be  a  king- 
dom where  the  least  shall  be  heard  and 
considered  side  by  side  with  the  greatest." 

rAITH 

If  we  seek  truth  with  diligence  and  the 
right  attitude  of  mind,  we  will  make  a  sur- 
prising discovery.  It  is  this:  There  are  some 
truths,  which  human  reason  cannot  pry 
op>en  CM-  explain. 

We  must  not  reject  these  truths  because 
we  are  unable  to  answer  all  questions  about 
them.  They  are  the  truths  which  enable 
men  and  women  to  walk  by  faith  in  those 
areas  of  life  which  lie  outside  the  bounds 
of  knowledge. 

The  canny  Scotchman,  Thomas  Carlyle, 
made  a  profound  observation  when  he  said 
"a  man  lives  by  believing  something;  not 
by  debating  and  arguing  many  things." 
Faith,  which  Is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen,  proves  to  men  and  wcwnen  the  reality 
of  the  positive  beliefs  by  which  they  11  %e 
and  for  which  they  are  willing  to  die. 

Faith  is  not  a  storm  cellar  to  which  men 
and  women  can  flee  for  refuge  from  the 
storms  of  life.  It  is.  Instead,  an  Inner  force 
which  gives  them  the  strength  to  face  those 
storms  and  their  consequences  with  serenity 
of  spirit.  In  times  of  greatest  stress,  faith 
has  the  miraculous  power  to  lift  ordinary 
men  and  women  to  greatness. 

Faith  Is  exhibited  at  its  best  In  the  lives 
of  those  men  and  women  who  tnist  the 
promises  of  God.  At  a  time  when  her  phys- 
ical eyes  were  failing,  Annie  Johnson  Flint 
saw  these  promises  with  the  eyes  of  faith. 
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and  deacrlbed  them  for  vlb  In  her  inspiring 
little  poem  euutled  "What  God  Hath  Prom- 
ised": 

"God  hath  not  promised 
Skies  always  blue, 
Flower-strewn  pathways 
All  otir  lives  through; 
God  hath  not  promised 

Sun  without  rain, 
Joy  without  sorrow, 
Peace  without  pain. 

"But  God  hath  promised 

Strength  lor  the  day. 
Best  for  the  labor. 

Light  for  the  way, 
Grace  for  the  trials. 

Help  from  above. 
Unfailing  sympathy. 

Undying  love." 

cornAGE 

Pear  has  been  the  devastating  enemy  of 
mankind  in  all  generations. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  between  fear,  which 
Is  foolish,  and  a  somewhat  related  emotion, 
anxiety,  which  is  wise.  Anxiety  causes  one 
concern  about  fut\u-e  events  likely  to  occur 
and  Induces  him  to  take  provident  steps  to 
prepare  for  them,  whereas  fear  Alls  one  with 
dread  of  dangers  which  are  Imaginary  or 
dangers  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

People  are  probably  more  fearful  today 
than  they  were  at  any  time  In  the  past. 
They  are  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  old 
fears,  such  as  fear  of  economic  Insecurity, 
fear  of  loss  of  status,  fear  of  sickness,  and 
fear  of  death.  Moreover,  they  are  haunted 
by  a  new  terror,  the  fear  of  annihilation  In 
a  war  fought  with  atomic  or  hydrogen  weap- 
otxs.  As  a  consequence,  the  state  of  many 
people  is  similar  to  that  of  the  singing  steve- 
dore In  Oscar  Hammersteln's  lyric  "Ol"  Man 
River." 

"I  gltfi  weary  and  sick  of  tryln" 

I'm  tired  of  llvin'  an'  feared  of  dyin'." 

If  we  are  to  overcome  the  fears  which  beset 
us,  we  must  have  courage. 

Joanna  BallUe  described  courae;e  aright  in 
this  verse: 

"The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  Irrational; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues. 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  n,^ture  shrinks 
from." 

Courage  falls  into  two  categories.  These 
are  physical  courage,  which  enables  one  to 
brave  physical  dangers,  and  moral  courage, 
which  empowers  one  to  carry  the  burdens 
and  take  the  heavy  blows  of  life  without 
losing  heart. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  how  we  can  develop 
courageous  personalities  that  will  enable  us 
to  scorn  dangers  which  are  imaginary  and 
defy  dangers  which  cannot  be  avoided. 

One  way  Is  to  live  a  day  at  a  time.  As 
Robert  Louis   Stevenson   said: 

"Anyone  can  carry  his  burden,  however 
hard,  until  nightfall.  Anyone  can  do  his 
work,  however  hard,  for  1  day.  Anyone  can 
live  sweetly,  patiently,  lovingly,  purely,  till 
the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is  all  that  life 
really  means." 

Another  way  is  to  make  duty  the  supreme 
obligation  of  life.  As  Robert  E.  Lee  wrote  to 
his  son,  Custis  Lee: 

"Duty  then  is  the  subllmest  word  in  our 
language.  Do  your  duty  in  all  things.  You 
cannot  do  more.  You  should  never  wish  to 
do  less." 

A  third  way  to  develop  a  courageous  per- 
sonality is  to  realize  that  the  alternative  to 
the  impending  danger  Is  more  dreadful  than 
the  danger  Itself.  Elmer  Davis  had  this 
thought  in  mind  when  he  said: 

"Atomic  warfare  is  bad  enough;  biological 
warfare  would  be  worse;  but  there  Is  some- 


thing that  Is  worse  than  either.  •   •   •  It  is 
subjection  to  an  alien  oppressor." 

iknd,  finally,  the  best  way  for  us  to  develop 
co;  rageous  personalities  is  to  have  faith  In 
ourselves,  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  our 
cause,  and  faith  in  the  promises  of  God. 
This  is  true  because  faith  is  a  sure  antidote 
foH  fear. 

you  will  seek  truth,  keep  faith,  and 
ha|e  courage,  life  will  grant  you  release  from 
llt1  le  things  and  give  you  peace  of  mind 
an  I  heart. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
F*resident,  I  intended  to  have  printed 
the  Record  the  same  address  by  the 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
in].  The  Senator  delivered  the  ad- 
at  the  Converse  College,  which  is 
my  hometown  of  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
While  I  was  home,  immediately  after 
address,  I  heard  many  commenda- 
made  concerning  the  address  the 
delivered  at  Converse  College, 
ash  to  join  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
saying  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Cdrolina  is  an  able  colleague  of  ours  in 
evjry  respect,  and  delivered  a  wonderful 
ad  Iress. 
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WALTER  F.  BEECROFT 

The  bill  (S.  3016)  for  the  relief  of 
W liter  F.  Beecroft  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
in  r,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
fo  lows: 

ife  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Walter 
P.  Beecroft  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliince  with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
III  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
except  that — 

a)  no  period  of  residence  or  physical  pres- 
ence within  the  United  States  or  any  State 
shall  be  required  in  addition  to  his  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  July  31,  1952;  and 

b)  the  petition  for  naturalization  may 
be  filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction. 


SAMIR  ANABTAWI 

rhe  bill  (S.  3027)  for  the  relief  of 
Satnir  Anabtawi  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
th^  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
An  erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
th«  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tioiality  Act,  Samlr  Anabtawi  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
ml  ted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
res  dence  as  of  September  20,  1951. 


PASQUALE  MIRA 

The  bill   (S.   3091)    for  the  relief  of 
Pai  ;quale  Mira  was  considered,  ordered 
)e  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

it   enacted    by   the   Senate   and   House 
Representatives  of  the    United  States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(ai 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mira  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be 
addiltted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
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residence  of  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Dep>artment  of  Justice  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  ena^'tment  of  this  Act. 


MARIA  LUISA  MARTINEZ 

The  bill  (8.  3142)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Luisa  Martinez  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, i-ead  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t>te  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  NatK  imlity 
Act,  Marl  Lul«;a  Martli.tz  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  vl.sa  fee 
Upon  the  granting  of  p)ermanent  residence  to 
such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  oCRcer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that   such  quota  is  available. 


CONSTANTINOS  GEORGIOU 
STAVROPOULOS 

The  bill  'S.  3168)  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantinos  Georgiou  Stavropoulos  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Con- 
stantinos  Georgiou  StavTopoulos  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Stavro- 
poulos, citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  Constan- 
tinos  Georgiou  Stavropoulos  shall  not.  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion  and   Nationality   Act. 


CECILIA  RUBIO 

The   bill    (S.   3235)    for  the  relief  of 
Cecilia  Rubio  was  considered,  ordered  to 


ANGEL  ARDAIZ  MARTINEZ 

The  bill  (S.  3143)  Angel  Ardaiz  Mar- 
tinez was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  folic  ws: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Angel  Ardaiz  Martinez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  ujxjn  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
prof)er  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 
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be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Cecilia  Rubio  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  born  in  Spain,  and  the  provisions  of 
fcctions  201(a),  202(a)  (5).  and  202(b)  (2)  of 
that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 


REMISSION  OP  INDEBTEDNESS  OP 
ENLISTED  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVY 
UPON  DISCHARGE 

The  bill  (H.R.  471)  to  amend  chapter 
361  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
shall  have  the  same  authority  to  remit 
indebtedness  of  enlisted  members  upon 
discharge  as  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  have,  was  considered, 
oidered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BUCK  YUEN  SAH 

The  bill  (H.R.  2588)  for  the  relief  of 
Buck  Yuen  Sah  was  considered,  ordered 
10  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JACOB  NAGGAR 

The  bill  (H.R.  4549)  for  the  relief  of 
Jacob  Naggar  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GIUSEPPE  ANTONIO  TURCHI 

The  bill  (H.R.  4834)  for  the  relief  of 
Giuseppe  Antonio  Turchi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  CHURCH 

The  bill  (H.R.  5150)  for  the  relief  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Church  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NELS  LUND 

The  biU  (H.R.  5880)  for  the  relief  of 
Nels  Lund  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6712)  for  the  relief  of 
Sam  J.  Buzzanca,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
u  ill  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7895)  for  the  relief  of 
Gloria  Anne  Loveday.  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Over.  Mr.  President,  by 
request. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


GRAND  LODGE  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
ANCIENT  FREE  AND  ACCEPTED 
MASONS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8417)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota, 
Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  thii-d  time,  and  passed. 


JOHN  E.  SIMPSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  9106)  for  the  relief  of 
John  E.  Simpson  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  J.  FINN,  JR. 

The  biU  (H.R.  9170)  for  the  relief  of 
John  J.  Finn,  Jr.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARLENE  A.  GRANT 

The  bill  (H.R.  9249)  for  the  relief  of 
Marlene  A.  Grant  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


CHARLES  BRADFORD  LA  RUE 

The  bill  (H.R.  9442)  for  the  relief  of 
Charles  Bradford  La  Rue  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JOSEF  ENZINGER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9563)  for  the  relief  of 
Josef  Enzinger  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


VALIDATION  OF  CERTAIN  PAY- 
MENTS OP  ADDITIONAL  PAY  FOR 
SEA  DUTY  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  COAST  GUARD— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  9921)  to  validate  certain 
payments  of  additional  pay  for  sea  duty 
made  to  members  and  former  members 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  502,  which  relates  to  use  of 
foreign  currency.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"  '(1)  Insert  after  the  word  "expended"  in 
the  proviso  the  words  "and  the  amounts  of 
dollar  expenditures  made  from  appropriated 
funds  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States". 


"  '(11)  Amend  the  second  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "Within  the  first  sixty  days  that 
Congress  is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year, 
the  Chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall 
prepare  a  consolidated  report  showing  the 
total  Itemized  expenditures  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  of  the  committee  and 
each  subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each 
member  and  employee  of  such  committee  or 
subcommittee,  and  shall  forward  such  con- 
solidated report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ( if  the  committee  he  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  commit- 
tee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  Hoxise)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be 
a  Senate  committee  or  a  joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Senate).' 

"On  page  19  in  lieu  of  lines  21  and  22. 
Insert  the  following: 

■•'(2)  At  the  end  of  the  section,  add  the 
following  new  subsection:'." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  contains  the  identical  lan- 
guage found  in  the  amendment  which 
was  imanimously  adopted  about  3  weeks 
ago  by  the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  There  were  68  Senators  present 
voting  in  the  aflflrmative.  There  were  no 
negative  votes.  Twenty-six  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  were  absent  later  indicated  in 
the  Record  they  were  In  favor  of  the 
amendment.   Others  took  no  position. 

This  is  an  amendment  to  which  I  do 
not  think  there  can  be  any  objection 
in  the  Senate.  It  does  not  cover  any- 
thing which  was  not  voted  upon  on  the 
previous  occasion. 

All  the  amendment  would  do  is  to  pro- 
vide for  a  public  accounting  of  exijendi- 
tures  on  the  part  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  of  congressional  committees 
while  on  official  travel  abroad.  The 
amendment  would  require  an  itemized 
accounting  both  in  respect  to  counter- 
part funds  and  dollar  expenditures. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  said  we  are  in 
favor  of  this  public  accounting.  Un- 
fortunately, the  amendment  was  re- 
jected In  the  Conference  Committee  by 
the  House  conferees.  However,  I  have  a 
feeling  in  the  light  of  recent  disclosures 
that  there  will  be  more  sympathy  for  the 
amendment  when  it  goes  to  the  House 
this  time.  I  believe  the  House  will  ac- 
cept it  at  this  time. 

Certainly,  as  has  been  indicated  by 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  who  spoke 
earlier  in  the  morning  hour,  we  caimot 
sit  back  and  overlook  the  disclosures  of 
abuses  in  these  expense  accounts.  We 
cannot  tell  the  American  taxpayers  we 
will  not  give  them  an  accounting  and, 
if  we  want  to  give  them  an  accoimting 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. Let  us  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment on  any  idle  excuse. 

I  emphasize  that  this  does  not  go  be- 
yond what  was  approved  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  certainly  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  to  a  House  bill,  and 
I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  the 
House  win  concur  in  the  amendment  at 
this  time. 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  two  writers, 
Mr.  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Mr.  Walter 
Pincus,  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  for 
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the  excellent  job  they  have  done  as  re- 
porters in  calling  this  abuse  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  in 
emphasizing  the  need  for  corrective 
legislation. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  the  adt«ndment  and  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over.      ^^— 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


EMIKO  NAGAMINE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2106)  for  the  relief  of  Emiko 
Nagamine,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  piirposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Emlko  Nagamine  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  sec- 
tion  101(a)  (27)  (B)    of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MICO  DELIC 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2237)  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Delic, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  6,  after  the  word  "States", 
to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  no  natural  parent  of  Mico  Delic, 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mico  Delic  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natiiral-bom  mliKM:  alien  child  of 
Mr.  Eli  Dellch,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

KANG  SUN  OK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2964)  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "provisions",  to  insert  "of  sections 
242  and  243".  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stages  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
adnunistration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kang  Sun  Ok,  the  fiancee  of 
Sergeant  Norman  W.  Lade,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as 
a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  months,  if  the  administrative 
authorities  find  ( 1 )  that  the  said  Kang  Sun 
Ok  is  coming  to  the  United  States  with  a 
bona  fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the 
said  Sergeant  Norman  W.  Lade  and  (2)  that 
she  is  otherwise  admissible  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
the  marriage  between  the  above-named  per- 
sons does  not  occur  within  three  months  aft- 
er the  entry  of  the  said  Kang  Sun  Ok,  she 


si  All  be  required  to  depart  from  the  United 
States  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  de- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
sections  242  and  243  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  In  the  event  that  the  mar- 
rl  ige  between  the  above-named  persons 
si  tall  occur  within  three  months  after  the 
entry  of  the  said  Kang  Sun  Ok,  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  record 
the  lawful  admission  for  permanent  re.si- 
diince  of  the  said  Kang  Sun  Ok  as  of  the 
d  tte  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
vl  sa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.<;.sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
a:  id  passed. 


June  2 


EDUARDO  GIRON  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bU  (S.  2982)  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Giron  Rodriguez,  which  had  been  re- 
p  )rted  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
carj',  with  an  amendment,  to  stiike  out 
a  1  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Eduardo  Giron  Rodri- 
guez shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
b^ien  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
fc  r  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of 
tl  e  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment  of 
tl  e  required  visa  fee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
fcr  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
a|id  passed. 

AH  SEE  LEE  CHIN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
11  (S.  2991)  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 
C  lin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Csmmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
anendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  in  the  administration  of  the  Imml- 
g]  ation  and  Nationality  Act,  Ah  See  Lee  Chin 
slalVbe  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
tte  purview  of  the  first  proviso  to  section 
312(1)  of  that  Act  and  may  be  naturalized 
u]  K>n  compliance  with  ail  of  the  other  re- 
quirements of  title  ni  of  that  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
f<  r  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
a|id  passed. 

ENTRY  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
jdint  resolution  'H.J.  Res.  678)  relating 
tc  the  entry  of  certain  aliens,  which  had 
b<en  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
il  e  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on 
pjige  9,  after  line  2,  to  insert  a  new  sec- 
tii>n,  as  follows: 

Sec.  36.  For  the  piirposes  of  sections 
lOlfa)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
ar  d  Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Ritsuko 
MiH-i  (Susan  Belinda  Luther),  shall  be  held 
ard  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Luther,  citi- 
ze  IS  of  the  United  States. 

And,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "36" 
to  "37." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
re  id  a  third  time. 


The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


JESUS  CRUZ-FIGUEROA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  26451  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Ciuz-Figueroa.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y. 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding 
orders  and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrant 
of  arrest,  and  b')nds,  which  may  have  ls,sue<l 
m  the  case  of  Jesus  Cruz-Flguercja. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

A.MENDMENT    OP    SECTION    57a    OF 
THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'H.R.  6816'  to  amend  section  57a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C  93a  >  and 
section  152,  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
to  strike  out  "creditor."  and  in.scrt  "cred- 
itor. A  proof  of  claim  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  official  forms, 
even  though  not  verified  under  oath, 
shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  validity  and  amount  Of  the  claim." 

The  amendment   was   agreed   to. 

The  amendment  was  ordci^ed  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

ANGELA  MARIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8888)  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judician-',  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1.  Hne  11.  after 
the  woid  "Act",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
"And  provided  further.  That  the  exemp- 
tions granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to 
grounds  for  exclusion  of  which  the  De- 
partment of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  knowledge  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

The   amendment  was   agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


MANUEL  ALVES  DeCARVALHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  762)  for  the  rehef  of  Manuel 
Alves  DeCarvalho,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  amendments,  in  line  4,  after 
the  name  "Alves",  to  strike  out  "DeCar- 
valho" and  insert  "de  Carvalho";  and  In 
line  6.  after  the  word  "of",  where  It  ap- 
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pears  the  first  time,  to  strike  out  "the 
date  of  his  last  entry  into  the  United 
States,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee"  and  insert  "March  13,  1957", 
."o  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Manuel  Alves  de  Carvalho  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  13,  1957. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  w£is  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Alves  de 
Carvalho." 


TONG  MO  LOUI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2639)  for  the  relief  of  Tong  Mo 
Loui,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  3.  after  "sections 
101(a)  '27XA)",  to  strike  out  "and  205"; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike 
out  "Tong  Mo  Loui"  and  insert  "Mo  Tong 
Lui":  and  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "b", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "the  ahen  minor  child  of  Shew 
Kay  Lui,  a  United  States  citizen  '  and  in- 
sert "under  21  years  of  age:  Provided, 
That  a  petition  is  filed  in  his  behalf  un- 
der section  205  of  the  said  Act  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act",  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howr  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A )  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Mo  Tong 
Lui  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  under 
21  years  of  age:  Provided.  That  a  petition  Is 
filed  in  his  behalf  under  .«ectlnn  205  of  the 
said  Act  within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  thi.s  Act. 

The  amendments  weie  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  thiid  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tone  Lui." 


PAK  JUNG  HI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3038)  for  the  relief  of  Pak  Jung 
Hi.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"child",  to  strike  out  "Pak  Jung  Hi"  and 
ini^ert  "Jung  Hi  Pak";  and  in  line  8. 
after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "Pak 
Jung  Hi",  and  insert  "Jung  Hi  Pak".  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o;  Representatives  of  the  Uriitcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  as-embled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  ;2;7)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Jung  HI  Pak.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Her- 
rlngton,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  parent  of  Jung  Hi 
Pak,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Imniigratlon  and  Nationality  Act. 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Hi  Pak." 


DEPORTATION  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  638)  relating 
to  the  deportation  of  certain  aliens, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  name 
"Carmi".  to  strike  out  "Marie  Halad- 
jian,";  in  line  10,  after  the  name 
"Spikilis",  to  insert  "Alvin  Ergin  (Ahmet 
Hamdi  Ei-gin>,';  and  on  page  2,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "issued",  to  insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided.  That  nothing  in  section 
1  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  waive 
the  provisions  of  section  315  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  in  the 
case  of  Alvin  Ergin  (Ahmet  Hamdi  Er- 
qrin> ." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
encros.sed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  IN  THE  WEST  VIRGINIA 
CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  208) 
n'  r>viding  for  participation  by  the  United 
S;:ite,s  in  the  West  Virginia  Centennial 
Celebration  to  be  held  in  1963  at  various 
locations  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  for  other  pui-poses,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  con.slderation  of  the 
joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  present  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  a  joint  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  105,  which 
is  similar  to  the  measure  now  pending 
before  this  body. 

West  Virginia,  in  1963,  will  have  ap- 
propriate celebrations  in  connection  with 
the  centennial  of  our  great  State.  I  am 
drlighted  to  have  consporusored  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  give 
it  a  unanimous  stamp  of  approval. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  say  for 
the  benefit  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  the  only  reason  we 
reported  the  House  joint  resolution  in- 
stead of  the  Senator's  joint  resolution 
was  that  it  was  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  would  not  have  to  go  back  to 
the  House.  The  Senator's  measure 
would  have  to  go  back  to  the  House. 

I  commend  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  alert,  loyal, 
and  devoted  service  to  his  F>eople.  West 
Virginia  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  person  represent  them  in  the 
Senate.     The  Senator  had  an  outstand- 


ing record  during  his  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  com- 
piling a  fine  record  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  for  this  explanation  and  his 
kind  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.I  1045)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 704  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  the  conversion  or  exchange  of 
policies  of  national  service  life  insurance 
to  a  new  modified  life  plan  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  bill,  and  would  vote 
for  it  if  it  were  taken  up  on  motion. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  Consent 
Calendar  business,  and  therefore  I  ask 
that  it  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


RESTORATION        OP        SIZE        AND 
WEIGHT  LIMITATIONS  ON 

FOURTH-CLASS    MATTER    TO    OR 
FROM     ALASKA     AND     HAWAH 

The  bill  (S.  2869)  to  restore  the  size 
and  weight  limitations  on  fourth-class 
matter  mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii which  existed  prior  to  their  admis- 
sion as  States  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
readjust  the  size  and  weight  limitations  on 
fourth-class  (parcel  poet)  mall",  approved 
October  24,  1951,  as  amended  (39  U.S.C. 
240a),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Pacific 
Islands,"  wherever  such  words  appear,  the 
words  "or  In  the  States  of  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii,". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  statement  explaining  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Existing  law  establishes  size  and  weight 
limitations  on  fourth-class  matter  moving 
between  the  States  and  territories  and  pos- 
sessions which  are  more  liberal  than  the 
limitations  on  similar  matter  moving  be- 
tween post  offices  In  the  States. 

With  certain  exceptions,  the  basic  limita- 
tions In  the  States  is  72  inches  in  girth 
and  length  combined  with  a  weight  of  more 
than  16  ounces  but  not  to  exceed  40  pounds 
In  the  first  and  second  zones  and  20  pounds 
In  *he  third  to  eighth  zones.  In  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions,  the  limit  on  girth 
and  length  Is  100  inches  and  on  the  weight 
It  is  70  pmunds.  As  possessions.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  enjoyed  these  latter  pirovlslons. 
However,  as  States  they  are  subject  to  the 
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compciratlTely    restrictive    provisioiu    appli- 
cable to  the  third  to  eighth  zones  in  the 

States. 

The  bill  woiild  restore  to  them  the  exact 
provisions  that  prevailed  l>efore  they  be- 
came States. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  2893)  to  permit  weekly 
publications  to  suspend  publication  for 
not  more  than  two  issues  in  any  1  calen- 
dar year  without  loss  of  2d-class  mail 
privilege  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


UNIFORMITY  OP  CERTAIN  POSTAL 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  bill  (H.R.  6830)  to  provide  for 
uniformity  of  application  of  certain 
postal  requirements  with  respect  to  dis- 
closure of  the  average  numbers  of  copies 
of  publications  sold  or  distributed  to 
paid  subscribers,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  brief 
statement  explaining  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Under  the  present  law.  editors,  publishers, 
business  managers,  or  owners  of  every  news- 
paper, magazine,  periodical,  or  other  publi- 
cation are  required  to  file  sworn  statements 
with  the  Postmaster  General  each  year.  In 
the  case  of  newspapers,  It  is  required  that 
there  be  Included  In  such  statement  "the 
average  of  the  number  of  copies  of  each  issue 
of  such  publication  sold  or  distributed  to 
paid  subscribers  during  the  preceding  12 
months." 

As  this  provision  Is  effective  in  the  news- 
paper field.  It  also  should  be  extended  to  all 
publications,  and  especially  to  the  periodical 
field  vrhere  there  is  a  tendency  toward  abtoses 
in  the  practice  of  free  circulation.  In  prac- 
tice, the  present  law  is  t>eing  applied  to  all 
publications  issued  weekly  or  more  fre- 
quently, and  this  Includes  many  magazine- 
type  publications. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  accomplish 
the  desired  results. 


USE  OP  CERTIFIED  MAIL  BY 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

The  bill  (HJi.  10996)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  certified  mail  for  the  transmis- 
sion or  service  of  matter  required  by 
certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mail,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  brief 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  general  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to 
authorize  the  various  Government  deptut- 


ments  and  agencies  to  use  the  certifled-mall 
prtcedure  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  in 
of  registered  mall.  The  certifled-mall 
prcicedure  in  many  instances  will  serve  the 
Go  k^ernment's  needs  equally  as  well  as  the 
mere   costly   registered   mail. 

(fertaln  official  documents  and  papers  are 
ulred,  by  various  statutes,   to   be   trans- 
ted  by  registered  mall  when  sent  by  the 
i^ernnjent    departments    or    agencies    set 
forth   Ln  the  statutes. 

a  survey  of  the  departments  and  agen- 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  found  that 
use  of  certified  mall,  in  place  of  reg- 
istered mall,  would  be  both  effective  and 
ecc  nomical. 

'"he  bill,  therefore,  amends  existing  laws 
so  IS  to  permit  each  department  and  agency 
th<  option  of  using  either  registered  mall  or 
ceitlfied  mall  as  deemed  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3545)  to  amend  section  4 
the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (48  U.S.C. 
(O).  and  for  other  purposes  was 
anhounced  as  next  in  order. 

^r.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
1  that  no  report  has  been  received 
frdm  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
although  it  has  been  requested.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  report  is  in  the  process 
preparation,  and  is  on  its  way  to  the 
Therefore,  for  the  time  being, 
isk  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
be  passed  over. 
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SySPENSION  OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL 
SCRAP 

■  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
(H.R.  11748)    to  continue  until  the 
of  June  30.  1961.  the  suspension  of 
ies  on   metal   scrap,   and   for   other 
1.  which  had  been  reported  from 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  3,  after  "Sec.  2.", 
strike  out  "This"  and  insert  "The  first 
of  this";  after  line  5,  to  insert  a 
ne^'  section,  as  follows: 
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3.  (a)   Paragraph  758  of  the  Tariff  A(  t 

930  (19  U.S.C.  1001,  par.  758)  is  amended 

inserting  "(a) "  alter  the  paragraph  num- 

and    adding    the    following    new    sub- 


par  agraph : 

(b)    Coconut  meat,   fresh  or  frozen,   and 

shr»dded    or    grated,    or    similarly    prepared. 

sweetened    or   sweetened    with    sugar    not 

exceed    10    per   centtim    by    weight,    l>io 

per  pound." 

b)    The  amendment  made  by  this  section 

shapl  apply  in  the  case  of  articles  entered  for 

imiptlon,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse 

consumption,    after    the    thirtieth    day 

afttr  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

^  tier  line  17,  to  insert  a  new  section, 
as  'oUows: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  1805  of  the  Tariff  Art 
1930  (19  US.C.  1201,  par.  1805)  Is  amended 
read  as  follows: 

»AB.   1805.  Pickets,   palings,  hoops,  staves 
^rood  of  all  kinds,  and  tight  barrelheads  of 


of 

to 

of 
softwood. 


ip)    The  amendment  made  by  this  section 

apply  In  the  case  of  articles   entered 

consumption,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 

for   consimiptlon,  after  the  thirtieth 

after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


And,  on  page  3,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  309(a)  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (19  US  C.  1309(a)  ), 
is  amended  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  By  inserting  ",  or  between  Hawaii  and 
any  other  part  of  the  United  States  or  be- 
tween Alaska  and  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States"  immediately  after  "posses- 
sions", wherever  it  appears. 

l2)  By  adding  the  following  paragrapli 
thereto: 

"The  provisions  for  free  withdr;iwals  made 
by  this  subsection  (a)  sli.iU  not  apply  to 
petroleum  products  for  vessels  or  aircraft 
in  voyages  or  flights  exclusively  between  Ha- 
waii or  Alaska  and  any  airport  or  Pacific 
coast  soaport  of  the  United  States." 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  articles  with- 
drawn as  provided  In  section  ?09(a)  of  the 
TarifT  Act  of  1930.  as  amended,  on  or  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  2565)  to  promote  ef- 
fectual planning,  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  coordination  of  wildlife,  fish 
and  game  conservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion on  military  reservations  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  <S.  3102)  to  strengthen  the 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  by  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Office  of  International 
Travel  and  Tourism  and  a  Travel  Advis- 
ory Board  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  PROL^TY.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3375)  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  coal  in  the  United  States  through 
research  and  development  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tract for  coal  research,  and  for  other 
purixjscs  was  announced  as  next  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  favor  the  bill,  it  is  not  calendar  busi- 
ness, and  I  ask  that  it  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  next  3  measures  on  the  calendar  be 
passed  over,  because  no  committee  re- 
iwrts  are  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows: 

S.  3383.  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act. 

H.R.  4595,  to  clarify  and  make  uniform 
certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to  spe- 
cial postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
purposes. 
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H.R.  10840.  to  amend  Public  Law  85-626 

relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agreement 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  was 

Calendar    No.    1554,    Senate    bill    3102, 

passed  over  by  request? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Yes.     The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating! 
requested  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 
Mr.  KEATING.     No;  It  was  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Peouty]. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  that  done  by 
request,  or  is  there  some  objection? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  bill  involves  a 
$5  million  authorization.  I  feel  that  it 
is  not  calendar  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  is  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  Calendar  No.  1553, 
House  bill  2565? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  asked  that  that  bill 
be  passed  over. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  that  by  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  by  request  of 
tlie  New  York  State  authorities,  I  may 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend.  I  think 
it  is  an  appropriate  matter  for  debate  at 
greater  length.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
appropriate  calendar  business. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  was  done 
with  resjaect  to  Calendar  No.  1558,  House 
bill  10840? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  last  three  bills  on 
the  calendar  were  passed  over  because 
committee  reports  are  not  available. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Does  that  apply  to 
Calendar  No.  1558,  House  bill  10840? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  Com- 
mittee reports  are  not  available  with  re- 
spect to  order  Nos.  1556,  1557,  and  1558, 
being,  respectively,  Senate  bill  3383, 
House  bill  4595.  and  House  bill  10840. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  thoee  bills  will  be  on  the  cal- 
endar at  the  beginning  of  the  next  call 
of  the  calendar.  They  are  being  passed 
over  because  no  committee  reports  are 
available  at  present. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  called  on  the  next  call 
of  the  calendar.  They  are  being  passed 
over  at  this  time  because  of  the  absence 
of  committee  reports. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  think  that  should  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  ENGLEL    That  is  what  I  intended. 
I  ask  that  those  bills  be  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  call  of  the  calendar. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quormn  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  U-2   FUGHT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  U-2 
flight,  on  which  Mr.  Khrushchev  took  a 
propaganda  "high  ride"  at  Paris,  is  also 
serving  political  opportunists  in  this 
country. 


Despite  the  dangers,  the  possible  re- 
flections on  our  national  prestige — the 
risk  of  dividing  our  country — we  find 
that  s(»ne  individuals  regrettably  are  still 
atterapting  to  make  political  hay  out  of 
the  situation. 

For  their  benefit — and,  I  hope,  edi- 
fication— let  us  review  the  facts  in  the 
case. 

One  would  think,  of  course,  that  in  our 
domestic  national  life,  when  we  have 
been  insulted  by  a  guy  with  an  interna- 
tional criminal  record  extending  aroimd 
the  globe,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
caution  against  providing  him  further 
ammunition  for  his  propaganda  blasts. 

In  view  of  the  continued  efforts  to  pin 
the  failure  of  the  Paris  meetings,  tor- 
pedoed by  Khrushchev,  on  somebody  in 
this  country,  however,  let  us  take  a  lock 
at  the  facts  of  life. 

First.  For  several  years  the  United 
States  has  carried  on  data-gathering, 
nonaggressive,  U-2  flights  over  Soviet 
territory  to  provide  us  with  information 
necessary  to  protect  ourselves,  and  the 
free  world,  from  sneak  attack  resulting 
from  clandestine  military  buildups 
within  the  Soviet  Union.  These  flights 
have  been  considered  essential  by  our 
military  and  intelligence  experts  for  our 
security.  Even  the  pohtically  motivated 
critics  admit  the  necessity  of  such  in- 
formation-gathering activities. 

Second.  Did  Khrushchev  know  about 
the  flights  prior  to  the  Paris  conference? 
Yes.  Following  up  the  meeting  in  Ber- 
lin, he  admitted  such  knowledge. 

Third.  Why,  then,  did  the  Soviet 
Premier  torpedo  the  meeting? 

For  several  reasons: 

The  Western  Powers  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  making  one-sided 
concessions  favoring  the  Communists  in 
Berlin  or  anywhere  else. 

Behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev has  his  own  troubles  which  in- 
clude economic  problems  and  imrest 
among  the  intellectuals;  in  addition,  the 
mUitary  chaperon  for  Khrushchev  at 
Paris— Soviet  Defense  Minister  Malinov- 
sky — in  all  likelihood  reflects  a  strong 
militai7  voice — supporting  a  tough.  anti- 
West  policy — in  Soviet  internal  affairs. 

Mao  Tse-tung,  from  all  reports,  also 
has  been  prodding  Khrushchev  for  a 
tougher  line  against  the  West. 

The  Soviet  Premier,  too,  was.  I  believe, 
afraid  of  the  favorable  impact  which 
President  Eisenhower  would  have  on  the 
people  of  the  Soviet  Union  if  he  visited 
them,  as  he  had  been  invited  to 
do.  Consequently,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
"drummed  up"  an  excuse  to  withdraw 
the  invitation. 

And,  finally,  after  all  his  brag:ging 
about  the  rocket-missile  power  of  the 
Soviet  armed  services,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
was  probably  red  faced — the  way  we, 
not  the  Soviets,  mean  it — by  the  freedom 
with  which  we  have  been  overflying  the 
country. 

Fourth.  What  about  the  alert  ordered 
by  Secretary  Gates  in  Paris  during  the 
charades  of  Khrushchev.  Personally,  I 
was  gratified  to  know  that  our  defenses 
were  alert  and  that  oar  guardians  of  our 
security  were  "on  the  job" — particularly 


in  the  face  of  the  violent,  almost  erratic, 
conduct  of  the  Soviet  Premier,  spewing 
about  insults,  threats,  and  condemna- 
tion. 

Fifth.  What  about  the  UJS.  handling 
of  t*ie  flight? 

Was  NASA  to  blame  for  providing  a 
"cover  story"  when  it  was  known  that 
the  U-2  was  off  schedule — but  there  was 
no  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  where- 
abouts, or  that  it  had  come  down  in 
Soviet  territory?  No.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  providing  of  a  cover 
story  is  standard  procedure. 

Was  CIA  to  blame  for  conducting 
such  flights?  Definitely  not.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  created  by  Con- 
gress after  World  War  n,  to  provide  in- 
telligence essential  to  our  security — 
V  ould  indeed  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
failed  to  provide  us  with  the  necessary 
information  for  our  security. 
PKEsn>Eirr    zibenbowzx     adopts    coukageotts 

POLICT 

Was  President  Eisenhower  to  blame, 
flrst.  either  for  authorizing  the  flights 
originally;  or.  second,  for  publicly  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  decision  to 
permit  such   overflying. 

In  acknowledging  his  responsibility. 
President  Eisenhower — ^in  my  humble 
opinion — took  a  coiutigeous  step,  estab- 
lishing a  new  candidness.  on  a  previously 
hush-hush  topic  in  international  affairs. 

Only  history,  of  course,  will  pwrtray 
the  real  significance  of  the  decision. 

Personally,  however,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  the  nations  of  the  world  quit  play- 
ing nuclear  missile  hide  and  seek.  Why? 
The  stakes  are  too  high.  The  fate  of 
nearly  3  billion  people  around  the  globe 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

As  a  world  seeking  to  avoid  a  devastat- 
ing nuclear  missile  war,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  fake  about,  or  sweep  under  the 
rug,  the  necessity  of  protecting  non- 
aggressive  nations  against  surprise  at- 
tack, as  long  as  war-oriented,  domina- 
tion-bent countries,  like  the  Communist- 
dominated  ones,  exist  on  earth. 

Obsolete,  also,  are  the  so-called  rules 
of  the  game  for  carrying  on  such  infor- 
mation-gathering activities;  these  re- 
quire that  a  nation,  if  detected  in  In- 
formation-gatherii^  activities,  deny 
them  at  high  levels  or  shunt  responsibil- 
ity to  lower  echelons. 

Historically,  almost  all  nations — in 
the  spirit  of  self-preservation,  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  threats — ^have  found 
it  necessary  to  collect  data  essential  to 
their  security. 

At  the  United  Nations,  Ambassador 
Lodge  reviewed  only  a  few  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  the  Communists  are  en- 
gaged in  sabotage,  espionage,  subversion, 
and  other  activities. 

Overall,  however,  I  believe  it  is  high 
time  to  stop  playing  this  dangerous  game 
that  could  spell  disaster  in  the  world. 

In  a  forthright  effort  to  make  the 
Soviet  Union  face  up  to  these  facts  of 
life,  the  President  "laid  it  on  the  line," 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  to  the  world.  Again,  he 
stressed  the  need  for  open  skies  siu-- 
veillance. 
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Now,  the  U.N.  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility for  attempting  to  get  approval  of 
the  open  skies  plan  or  alternative  pro- 
posals to  create  a  world  in  which  no 
country  need  fear  surprise  attack.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  enable  nations  to 
sleep  nights  peacefully — rather  than 
expect  a  rain  of  nuclear-capped  missiles 
to  drop  down  on  them  out  of  space. 

If  the  U.N.  fails  to  act^if  the  Soviet 
Union  fails  to  comply  with  an  almost 
universal  opposition  to  toying  with  or 
threatening  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple— then  history  may  well  hold  them 
accountable  for  gross  negligence  and 
perhaps  wholesale  massacre. 

HEARINGS      BY     THE      FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

coMMrmn; 

During  the  past  days,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  has  been  conducting 
hearings  under  the  auspices  of  review- 
ing U.S.  i>olicy  relating  to  the  U-2  flight 
and  the  unfortunate  outcome  of  the 
Paris  conference. 

At  the  outset,  I  supported  the  idea  of 
hearings  on  the  topic.  As  a  principal, 
I  felt  the  Members  of  Congress — partic- 
ularly of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee— and  the  American  people — have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts  behind  the  case. 
Moreover  I  felt  certain  the  executive 
branch  would  cooperate  fully — as  they 
have — in  providing  the  necessary  in- 
formation. Unfortunately,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  hearings — instead  of  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  facts — sometimes 
has  taken  on  the  features  of  a  search  for 
political  needles  in  a  globally  explosive 
haystack.  We  recognize,  of  course,  that 
1960  is  a  campaign  year.  However,  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  Communist  world — 
overtly  and  covertly — are  attuned  to  the 
hearings,  as  well  as  to  the  public  dis- 
cussions, particularly  by  political  can- 
didates— on  our  role  in  the  U-2  incident; 
too,  they  are  ready  and  willing  to  cap- 
italize on  such  information  for  propa- 
ganda purposes. 

Consequently,  the  challenges  of  our 
time  demand  of  all  of  us — particularly 
in  public  life — a  heroic,  self -disciplined 
eflfort  to  serve  national,  ahead  of  per- 
sonal, objectives. 

Recently  the  Washington  Star  pub- 
lished an  editorial  entitled  "Tass  on  the 
Job."  Reflecting  the  way  the  official  So- 
viet news  agency  is  attuned  to  our  con- 
duct here  in  this  country,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  the  U-2  flight,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tass  on   the   Job 

The  Washington  Bureau  of  Tasa.  the  offi- 
cial Soviet  news  agency.  Is  not  letting  any 
grass  grow  under  his  feet.  Certainly  the 
man  In  charge — Mikhail  R.  Sagatelyan — has 
shown  splendid  Initiative  In  connection  with 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Its  Inquiry  Into  the  whys  and  wherefores  of 
the  downing  of  o\ir  U-2  spy  plane  deep  In- 
side Russia. 

At  any  rate,  having  heard  of  the  commit- 
tee's decision  to  publish  censored  copies  of 
the  testimony  before  it,  Mr.  Sagatelyan  has 
lost  not  a  minute  in  ordering  the  official 
transcripts.    These  promise  to  be  highly  in- 


formitlve,  and  they  should  cost  the  Kremlin 
a,  few  dollars,  relatively  speaking.     The 
thing,  obviously,  will  be  a  tremen- 
bargaln  in  that  sense — so  much  so  that 
i  (agatelyan.   If  he  has   the  heart  of   a 
or    is    under    instructions    from    the 
hot-blow-cold  Kremlin  to  ease  tensions 
temporarily  in  Washington,  ought  to  order 
on  the  house  for  everybody  he  hap- 
to  find  in  the  Press  Club  bar. 
An  rhow,  an  American  correspondent  would 
same  In  Moscow  If  the  Kremlin  served 
e  tidbits  of  Information  about  a  slml- 
vestlgatlon    Into   Nlklta    Khrushchev's 
ct  of  affairs  before,  during,  and  after 
(abortive    summit    conference    in    Paris, 
can't  we  have  this  sort  of  reciprocitj-? 
for  reply  from  Moscow,  and   also 
Mr.  Sagatelyan  right  here  In  our  own 
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JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

Calendar  No.   1452.  S.  2770.     I   under- 

that  the  objection  to  its  considera- 

ralsed  on  the  call  of  the  calendar, 

l^en  withdrawn. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
stated  by  title  for  the  information 
Senate. 
Legislative   Clerk.     A    bill    (S. 
for  the  relief  of  Borinquen  Home 
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BORINQUEN   HOME    CORP. 


2770 
Corp 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  I  ill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  on 
page  1,  line  6,  after  "$19,204. 14',  to 
.^trik;  out  the  comma  and  "together  with 
interest  on  such  sum  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  <  entum  per  annum  from  August  7, 
1948,  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act']  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be 


it   enacted    by    the   Senate   and   House 
Representatives   of  the    United  States   of 
in    Congress    assembled,    That    the 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
to  pay,   out  of    any   money   In    the 
not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
uen  Home  Corp>oratlon   of  San   Juan, 
Rico,  the  sum  of  $19,204.14.    The  pay- 
such  sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction 
claims  of  such  Corporation  against  the 
States  for  compensation  or  work  per- 
by  such  Corporation  pursuant  to  an 
nt  entered  Into  between  the  Corpo- 
and  the  Tenth  Naval  District,  Depart- 
of   the   Navy,   for   the   construction   of 
torm   sewers   for    the   use    of    the   San 
Naval    Project:    Provided.    That    no 
of    the    amount    appropriated    In    this 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
or  delivered  to  or  received   by   any 
or    attorney    on    account    of    services 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
8$me  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
trary  notwithstanding.     Any   j)erson 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
ekceedlng  $1,000. 


pj  id 


The     PRESIDING   OFFICER. 


The 


question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Th  e  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  >assed. 


MODIFICATION  OF  TRUST  INSTRU- 
MENT EXECUTED  BY  JAMES  B. 
WILBUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1485,  S.  1321. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  'S. 
1321  •  to  authorize  the  Attorney  General 
to  consent  on  behalf  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  to  a  modifi- 
cation of  a  trust  instrument  executedby 
James  B.  Wilbur. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri-prcentatires  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
.\fiorney  Genera!  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  take  such  action, 
on  behalf  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  give  the  con- 
sent of  that  Board  to  the  entry  of  an  appro- 
priate decree  for  such  modification  of  the 
terms  of  a  supplemental  Indenture  executed 
on  March  5,  1928,  by  James  B.  Wilbur,  cre- 
.-xtlng  a  tru.'st  fund  known  as  the  University 
of  Vermont  Trust  Fund,  as  may  be  required 
to  remove  therefrom  a  limitation  contained 
therein  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
corpus  of  that  fund  u>  the  Library  of  Con- 
gres.s  Trust  Fund  Board  if  the  enrollment  of 
the  University  of  Vermont  should  exceed  a 
ntmiber  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  that  instrument. 

(b»  The  authority  so  conferred  upon  the 
Attorney  General  Includes  authority  to  1 1 ) 
accept  service  of  process.  (2)  enter  an  ap- 
pearance, and  (3)  participate  in  any  pro- 
ceeding institiitcd  In  any  court  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
the  instrument  described  In  subsection  (a) 
the  limitation  referred  to  In  that  stibsectlon 
Such  authority  may  be  exercised  through 
any  legal  officer  of  the  United  States  desig- 
nated by  the  Attorney  General. 

(c)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construfi'  '■' 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  give  i  n  - 
sent  to  any  modification  of  the  supplement^; 
indenture  described  In  stibsection  (a»  otViT 
than  the  removal  of  the  limitation  to  whl'-!i 
reference  is  made  In  that  subsection. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


CONVERSION  OR  EXCHANGE  OF 
POLICIES  OP  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inquire  If  it  would 
be  possible  to  call  up  Calendar  No.  1546, 
H.F.  11045.  This  is  the  matter  which  I 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
As  he  knows,  the  part  of  the  bill  which 
has  not  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously.  I 
had  hoped  that  this  bill  could  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  about 
to  make  that  request.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  not  only  the  author  of  good 
legislation  at  all  times,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  cooperative  Sen- 
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ators.  along  with  other  Senators,  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation. I  am  always  glad  to  accommo- 
date him.  if  It  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so. 
If  I  cannot  do  so.  I  always  fliid  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  plans  of  other  Sen- 
ators. I  appreciate  his  cooperative 
spirit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLATrvi  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
11045)  to  amend  section  704  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the  con- 
version or  exchange  of  policies  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  to  a  new 
modified  life  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments  on  page  4, 
after  line  6.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sec.  2.  That  subchapter  I  of  chapter  19  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"S  "725.  Limited  period  for  acquiring  insur- 
ance 
"(a)(1)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to 
apply  for  participating  national  service  life 
Insurance  between  October  8,  1940.  and  April 
24,  1951,  both  dates  inclusive,  shall,  upin 
application  made  In  writing  within  one  year 
after  January  1,  1961,  submission  of  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Administrator 
showing  such  person  to  be  in  good  health  at 
the  time  of  such  application,  and  payment  of 
the  required  premiums,  be  granted  Insiu-- 
aiice  under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
tis  are  contained  In  standard  participating 
p-illcles  of  national  ser\-lce  life  Insurance. 

"(2)  All  premiums  paid  and  other  Income 
received  on  account  of  National  Service  Life 
Insxirance  granted  under  the  authcHity  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  and  on  any  total 
disability  income  provision  which  may  be 
attached  thereto  shall  be  segregated  in  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  and, 
together  with  interest  earned  thereon,  shall 
be  available  for  the  payment  of  liabilities 
under  such  life  and  disability  insurance. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  tlUe  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  annually  the  administrative 
ciists  which  In  his  Judgment  are  properly 
allocable  to  such  life  and  disability  ln,siir- 
ance  and  shall  thereupon  transfer  the 
amount  of  such  costs  from  any  surplus 
otherwise  available  for  dividends  on  such 
life  and  disability  insurance  from  the  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Fund  to  the 
general  fund  receipts  In  the  Treasury.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  directed 
to  submit  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  a  de- 
tailed report  on  additional  costs  occasioned 
by  Issuance  of  new  policies  under  section  2 
of  this  bill. 

"(b)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  Insurance  under  section  620  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940, 
as  amended,  or  subsection  (a)  of  section  722 
of  this  title,  shall,  notwithstanding  any  time 
limitation  for  flUng  application  for  insurance 
contained  In  such  sections,  upon  application 
made  In  writing  within  one  year  after  Jan- 
Uiiry  1,  1961,  be  granted  insurance  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  722  of  this  title, 
subject  to  the  other  limitations  and  condi- 
tluns  applicable  to  such  Insurance. 


"(c)  Any  person  heretofore  eligible  to  ap- 
ply for  insurance  under  section  621  of  the 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  194C, 
as  amended,  shall,  upon  application  in  writ- 
ing made  within  one  year  after  January  1, 
1961,  and  submission  of  evidence  satisfactory 
to  the  Administrator  showing  such  person 
to  be  In  good  health  at  the  time  of  such  ap- 
plication and  payment  of  the  required 
premlioms.  be  granted  insurance  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  723  of  this  title  sub- 
y-ct  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  such  Insurance,  except  that  (1) 
until  January  1,  1962,  limited  "co:;vertlble 
term  In.'turance  may  be  Issued  but  not  re- 
newed after  the  applicant's  fiftieth  birthday, 
and  i2»  the  premiums  charged  for  such 
Insurance  and  for  any  total  dlFabillty  in- 
come provision  which  may  be  attached  there- 
to shall  Include  an  additional  amount  for 
administrative  costs  as  determined  and  fixed 
by  the  Administrator  at  the  time  of  issue. 
The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  transfer 
annually  an  amount  representing  such  ad- 
ministrative costs  from  the  revolving  fund 
to  the  Teneral  fund  receipts  In  the  Treasury. 

■(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  782  of  this  title,  a  medical  examina- 
tion when  required  of  an  applicant  for  is- 
suance of  insurance  under  subsection  (a) 
or  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  at  his  own 
expense  by  a  duly  licensed  physician. 

"(e)  No  Insurance  shall  be  granted  under 
this  section  to  any  person  referred  to  in 
section  107  of  this  title." 

And,  on  page  7,  after  line  2,  to  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  The  analysis  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  19  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"725.  Limited    period    for    acquiring    Instir- 
ance." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
are  not  to  exceed  1  hour  of  debate  on 
any  amendment  and  on  the  bill,  to  be 
equally  divided,  under  the  usual  terms  of 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
i.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LOI'JG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  not  be- 
cause of  any  known  objection  to  it,  but 
because  this  is  a  matter  which  has  been 
passed  several  times  by  the  Senate,  and 
we  have  not  been  accorded  a  yea  and 
nay  vote  in  the  House.  It  is  my  hope 
that  if  the  House  votes  on  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  very  much  desired 
by  t)ie  veterans,  the  House  will  agree  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  bill  as  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
House  was  a  measure  to  make  it  possible 
for  veterans  who  have  National  Service 
Life  Insurance,  particularly  on  term 
plans  at  a  certain  age  to  take  only  half 
as  much  Insurance  as  they  had.  because 
as  their  a?e  advances,  the  rate  also  ad- 
vances, and  in  some  cases  the  rate  be- 
comes almost  prohibitive  for  those  in  ad- 
vanced years. 

The  Senate  committee  amendment 
would  permit  such  veterans  to  continue 
their  insurance  at  the  existing  amount. 
if  they  cared  to  do  so.  But  unless  they 
wanted  to  do  it,  they  would  have  their 
insurance  reduced  by  half  the  policy 
amount.  That  part  is  recommended  by 
veterans  organizations,  and  that  is  what 
I  favor. 


The  committee  amendment  involves  a 
simple  proposition  to  permit  veterans  of 
World  War  11  and  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  to  have  a  second  oppor- 
tunity to  take  out  National  Service  Life 
Insurance.  A  great  number  of  those 
young  men,  when  they  separated  from 
the  service,  had  no  substantial  family  ob- 
ligations. Many  of  them  could  not  af- 
ford to  continue  their  insurance  at  that 
time  because  they  needed  their  money 
for  employment,  to  assist  them  in  getting 
jobs,  to  help  them  readjust  themselves, 
and  for  matters  of  that  kind.  Many  of 
them  did  not  realize  the  importance  of 
maintaining  their  insurance  at  that  time. 
Thus  many  of  them  permitted  their  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  to  lapse, 
or  else  they  failed  to  take  the  insurance. 

After  World  War  I,  the  privilege  of 
taking  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
was  permitted  for  a  period  of  33  years 
follov^-ing  the  termination  of  hostilities. 

After  World  War  II,  without  many 
veterans  knowing  about  it  at  all,  this 
privilege  was  terminated  foUowlng  a 
period  of  several  years. 

The  committee  amendment  is  simply 
a  proposal  to  grant  those  who  may  not 
have  taken  out  life  insurance  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  If  they  take  it  out,  they 
will  be  required  to  pay  for  the  physical 
examination  and  any  other  costs  which 
can  be  attributed  to  the  taking  out  of 
national  service  life  insurance. 

There  is  a  very  substantial  saving  to 
veterans  who  take  out  national  service 
life  insurance  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  taking  out  insurance  with  private 
companies. 

Private  companies  have  objected  to 
the  bill.  But  let  me  say  that  I  know  of 
no  committee  in  the  Senate  which  is 
more  sympathetic  to » private  business, 
be  it  big  business  or  small  business,  than 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  insurance  companies,  those  com- 
panies have  yet  to  muster  a  single  vote 
against  the  bill  within  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  The  committee  has  been 
very  sympathetic  to  insurance  com- 
panies in  the  writing  of  tax  laws  affect- 
ing the  insurance  industry,  and  in  WTlt- 
ing  laws  affecting  almost  any  other  kind 
of  business. 

Furthermore,  in  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
when  this  matter  has  come  up  on  three 
separate  occasions,  there  has  not  been, 
so  far  as  I  know,  a  dissenting  vote.  Still, 
notwithstanding  that  fact  that  an  op- 
portunity to  present  the  argument  and 
then  to  vote  has  not  been  accorded  on 
the  House  side. 

The  last  time  the  House  rejected  our 
proposal.  Representative  Teague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  assured  me  that  if  the  Senate 
would  go  along  with  the  House  action  on 
a  bill  that  we  had  amended,  he  would 
agree  to  let  the  House  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  measure.  So  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  that  was  a  fair  prop- 
osition, and  I  agreed  to  it  at  that  time. 
So  we  are  assured  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  accorded  the  House,  rather 
than  to  have  the  bill  stymied  by  the 
House  rule  under  which  a  single  Member 
can  prevent  a  measure  from  coming  to 
a  vote  by  his  objection. 
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Mr  President.  I  was  impressed  by  an 
article  entitled  "Fight  To  Bar  NSLI  Re- 
opening Looms  As  Toughest  One  Yet," 
published  in  the  National  Underwriter 
for  May  28.  1960.  This  periodical  is  a 
national  weekly  newspaper  of  the  life 
insurance  industry.  I  believe  one  or 
two  quotations  from  the  article  would 
be  in  order. 

No  hojpe  is  seen  by  life  Insurance  people 
for  blocking  the  measures  In  the  Senate, 
where  the  Finance  Committee  approved  It 
in  executive  session  after  refusing  requests 
for  public  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  those  people  did  not 
ask  for  hearings.  The  bill  had  passed 
three  times.  They  asked  for  no  hear- 
ings on  it,  knowing  very  well  that  the 
proposal  would  be  reported,  and  know- 
ing that  when  a  similar  proposal  had 
earlier  been  reported  unanimously,  it  had 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  unanimously. 

The  article  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Senator  Long  has  53  coeponsors  with  him 
on  the  bill,  so  Its  passage  is  assured — In  fact. 
It  may  have  been  passed  by  the  time  this 
issue  of  the  National  Underwriter  reaches 
readers. 

Following  the  Finance  Committee's  action, 
State  and  local  associations  received  this 
week  from  NALU  general  counsel  Carlyle 
Dunaway  a  special  bulletin  alerting  all  the 
grassroots  workers  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
stopping  the  NSLI  reopening  measure,  es- 
pecially In  the  House,  since  it  has  apparently 
been  impossible  to  make  a  dent  In  the  solid 
Senate  front. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  statement 
is  a  tribute  to  the  Senate — the  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  useless  for  private  insur- 
ance companies  to  exert  pressure  on 
Senators  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  vet- 
erans from  havtng  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain insurance  which  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  out.  Thus  far, 
according  to  their  own  admission,  the 
private  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  dent  on  the  U.S.  Senate — ^not  on 
a  single  Member.    I  continue  to  read: 

What  makes  the  proposal  more  dangerous 
this  time  than  In  Its  previous  three  times 
at  bat  Is  that  Senator  Long  says  he  has  been 
assured  by  Chairman  Ti:agtte  of  the  Hoose 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  if  the  pro- 
posal comes  back  to  the  House  he  will  see 
that  the  House  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on  It. 
Apparently  this  means  that  Instead  of  re- 
jecting the  Long  amendment  more  or  less 
routinely  on  the  adverse  reconunendatlon 
of  Representative  TEAcre  and  his  commit- 
tee, the  House  will  be  elven  a  chance  to  dis- 
cuss and  vote  on  the  Long  proposal  on  Its 
merits. 

Mr.  President,  is  not  that  terrible? 
That  makes  it  dangerous — that  the 
House  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
debate  and  vote  on  the  measure.  The 
article  goes  on  to  say  that  insurance 
companies  are  being  urged  to  stand  firm 
to  protect  their  businesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  full  the  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  taken  from  the 
National  Underwriter  of  May  28,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fight    To    Bar    NSLI    Reopening    Looms    as 
Toughest  One  Yet— Prospect  of  Discxts- 
sioN  IN  Hou-si  Adds  a  Hazard  Not  Present 
IN  Earlier  Tries 
Washington.— Senator  Long's  prop>osal  to 

reopen  the  sale  of  national  service  life  In- 
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makes  the  proposal  more  dangerous 

than   In   Its  previous   three   times 

Is  that  Senator  Long  says  he  has  been 
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on  the  adverse  recommendation  of 

Teague   and   his   committee, 

will  be  given  a  chance  to  discuss 

on  the  Long  proposal  on  Its  merits. 

TEAGTTE  STILL  AGAINST  IT 

Is  no  Indication  that  Representative 

has    changed    his    mind    about    the 

proposal  or  that  he  will  vote  for  It.  but 

House  Is  going  to  be  asked  to  make  up 

Id   about  the   plan   Instead   of   merely 

the    Veterans'    Affairs     Committee's 

at  It  Is  a  bad  thing  there  Is  obviously 

greater  danger  of  Senator  Longs  pro- 

;etting  through  the  House. 

Long  proposal  would  open  the  door  to 

sales  to  an  estimated   14  million  vet- 

vho  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  at  any 

<:'t'.veen  October  8,   1940.  and  January 

The  vast  majority  have  no  service- 

ed  disabilities  that  would  keep  them 

getting  regular  life  insurance  from  the 

ies.      The    Long    plan    would    enable 

are  eligible  to  buy  up  to  $10,000  of 

they  have  none  now.  or  to  bring  up 

jiresent  NSLI  coverage  to  $10,000  If  It  is 
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NALU  NOT  AGAINST  HR.  1  104  5 

In  efcfect,  Senator  Long  has  added  his  pro- 
posal IS  an  amendment  to  HR.  11045.  a  bill 
giving  NSLI  policyholders  conversion  op 
tlons  lo  a  so-called  modified  form  of  contract 
term  and  permanent  Insurance, 
is  not  objecting  to  H  R.  11045  as  such, 
happened  when  the  House-passed 
1J1045  went  to  the  Senate  was  that  the 
Committee  reported  out  the  Long 
2675.  which  Is  Identical  with  H  R. 
except  for  the  addition  of  the  amend 
reopening  the  sale  of  NSLI  for  1  year, 
the  amendment  provides  for  only  a 
reopening  of  the  sale  of  NSLI,  the 
a^ong  life  Insurance  people  Is  that  there 
be  Irresistible  pressure  to  keep  It  open 
ad<lltlonal  year,  and  perhaps  Indefinitely. 

local  associations  have  moved  quickly 
the   Long  amendment   threat.     For 
e.    the    Syracu.se    association    Monday 
Its  members  urging  them  to  write 
Senators  and  write   their   Representa- 
pointing  out  that   there  Is  no  neces- 
justification  for  Government  competl 
'irlth    taxpaylng    private    Insurance    In- 
through  subsidized  life  Insurance  for 
whose  Insurability  has  not  been  Im- 
paired by  service-connected  disabilities 

Fe  lows,  let  us  pull  out  the  stops  and  get 
going fwlth  this,"  the  Syracuse  bulletin  urges. 


"Spend  a  couple  of  dollars  to  protect  your 
business.  There  Is  no  sound  reason  why 
the  Government  should  now  compete  with 
private  life  Insurance  with  subsidized  rates 
lor  14  million  people." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  subsidy  involved  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  carries  its  entire  cost.  It 
is  called  subsidized  insurance,  but  it  is 
not.  The  insurance  industry  is  not  an 
industry  which  is  being  discriminated 
a'.?ain.st  or  hurt.  By  most  business 
standards,  insurance  companies  are  re- 
garded as  paying  taxes  of  12  percent 
compared  with  the  52  percent  for  most 
companies. 

Recently  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
permit  life  insurance  to  be  used  as  a 
measure  to  avoid  the  payment  of  inheri- 
tance taxes.  That  law  was  passed  as 
HR.  8300  in  1954.  Furthermore,  private 
insurance  companies  are  making  more 
money  now  than  they  ever  made  before. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  risks 
or  liabilities  are  based  on  outdated  mor- 
tality tables,  and  the  rate  of  adjustments 
for  insurance  policies  has  not  caught  up 
to  the  current  high  level  of  interest  rates. 

So  there  is  no  real  indication  that  this 
measure  might  injure  insurance  com- 
panies. On  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
helpful.  Many  persons  in  the  insurance 
business  tell  me  that  a  man  who  has 
insurance  is  a  better  prospect  to  buy 
more  insurance  than  a  man  who  has  no 
insurance  at  all.  Upon  that  basis,  it  is 
very  possible  that  this  little  measure,  if  it 
results  in  having  more  veterans  take  out 
policies  of  insurance,  might  also  result 
in  having  them  take  out  with  private  in- 
.surance  companies  additional  insurance 
for  their  families,  rather  than  less. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  the 
House  may  know  how  the  Senate  feels 
about  this  measure,  and  in  the  hope  that 
the  House  will,  if  there  is  objection,  per- 
mit the  matter  to  come  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
committee  amendment  when  we  vote. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote,  but  I  shall  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  timer  in  case  any  Senator 
wishes  to  oppose  the  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  make  that 
request? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  make  the  request,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
moment.  On  occasion,  he  has  objected 
to  havmg  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  by 
unanimous  consent.  If  there  is  objection 
to  having  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  by 
unanimous  consent,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Louisiana  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  will  he  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment. 
I  have  been  joined  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment and  in  proposing  it  as  legislation  by 
55  other  Senators,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  those  is  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
ProxmireI  ,  who  has  been  helping  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  legislation.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
rommend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
the  flsht  he  is  making  for  this  proposal. 
He  has  made  a  very  compelling,  concise, 
.md  convincing  case  for  it. 

With  his  pei-mi.>;sion.  I  should  like  to 
o.-k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  what  I  be- 
lieve is  as  brief  and  convincing  a  case 
as  I  have  seen  on  this  kind  of  bill.  I 
think  it  has  been  distributed  and  is  on 
the  desks  of  all  Senators.  It  states  the 
question  briefly  and  concisely.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  placed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Veterans  Versus   Insurance  Salesmen 

The  question:  Should  veterans  of  World 
War  II  and  Korea  be  given  a  second  chance 
to  take  out  their  national  service  life 
insurance? 

Precedent:  Veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
accorded  this  privilege  for  33  years  after 
hostilities. 

Advantages  to  veterans:  Rates  are  much 
lower. 

Cost  to  Government:   Nothing. 

Argument  against.  Private  companies  want 
the  business. 

Rebuttal : 

1.  Private  companies  are  making  profits  at 
an  all-time  high. 

(a)  Private  companies  estimate  their  risks 
and  fix  rates  on  admittedly  outdated  mor- 
tality tables. 

(bi  Rate  adjustments  have  not  caught  up 
to  high  current  Interest  rates. 

(c)  Tax  rate  on  Insurance  companies  work 
out  to  approximately  12  percent  compared  to 
52  percent  on  most  companies.  For  the  most 
part,  this  Industry  has  been  permitted  to 
write  Its  own  tax  bill. 

(d)  Since  H.R.  8300  in  1954  It  has  been 
easy  to  escape  gift  and  Inheritance  taxation 
by  way  of  insurance. 

2  This  small  exception,  estimated  at  1 
million  new  policies,  would  possibly  even 
stimulate  more  sales  for  private  companies 
because  a  man  who  has  Insurance  Is  a  better 
prospect  for  more  than  a  man  who  has  none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  enthusiastically 
commend  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  the  strong  fight  he  has  made.  I 
know  he  will  win  the  contest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


ENACTMENT     OF     PROVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.   1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  2  o'clock  ha\ing  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sidera- 
tion  of  the  bill  (H.R.  7681)  to  enact  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan  num- 
beied  1  of  1959,  with  certain  amend- 
inent.s. 


CONVERSION  OR  EXCHANGE  OF 
POLICIES  OF  NATIONAL  SERVICE 
LIFE  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  I.Tiisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
l)ending  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  so  that  the  Senate  may  complete 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  11045. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  11045)  to  amend 
section  704  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  conversion  or  ex- 
change of  policies  of  national  service  life 
insurance  to  a  new  modified  life  plan. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object — I  shall  ask  my  good  friend, 
the  able  Senator  from  Louisiana,  not  to 
request  a  yea-and-nay  vote  by  unani- 
mous consent.  If  he  did,  I  would  be 
compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  shall  not 
do  so. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  want  a  yea-and-nay 
vot«  taken,  and  I  shall  assist  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  having  one 
taken,  when  there  is  a  suflScient  num- 
ber of  Senators  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Senators  were  on  the 
floor  at  this  time,  I  would  ask  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  this  ques- 
tion. But  I  do  not  believe  the  number 
of  Senators  now  present  is  sufficient. 

If  the  Senator  from  California  will 
help  me  to  get  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  I 
shall  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  shall  do  so. 

I  have  been  glad  to  put  my  name 
alorigside  that  of  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana in  connection  with  every  one,  I 
think,  of  the  conferences  which  have 
taken  place  in  past  years,  in  which  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve;  and  I 
hope  this  measure  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  the  names  of  the  Senators  who 
joined  in  cosponsoring  this  proposed  leg- 
islation when  it  was  introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bush, 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Carroll,  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Engle,  Mr.  Er- 
viN,  Mr.  Fui.bright,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gruen- 
iNG.  Mr.  Hennings.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Lan- 
geb.  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin. Mr.  McCi.ella.n,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  Mr.  Mor.se.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Mundt, 
Mr.  Murray.  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Neubehger, 
Mr.  O'Mahonev.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Prouty. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Thuti- 
MOND.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
YARBORorcH.  and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  ■will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  explain  to  me  what  the 
amendment  will  do? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hand  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  a  brief  fact  sheet 
in  regard  to  the  amendment.    This  fact 


sheet  has  been  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Senator. 

The  amendment  will  offer  to  veterans 
of  World  War  n  and  to  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  an  opportimity  for  1  year  to 
take  out  national  service  life  insurance 
at  their  attained  age. 

All  of  the  cost,  including  the  cost  of 
the  physical  examination,  will  be  borne 
by  the  veterans.  They  would  have  to 
give  evidence  of  insurability;  the  only 
exceptions  would  be  veterans  who  were 
disabled  in  the  war.  Those  exceptions 
are  to  be  made  because  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  a  disabled  veteran  cannot  be 
excluded  from  the  opportimity  to  be  in- 
sured, if  such  opportimity  is  accorded 
others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  were  given  a  period  of  33  years  in 
which  to  purchase  the  insurance? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. Their  right  was  terminated  in 
1951. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "When  did  the  right 
of  veterans  of  World  War  H,  which  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  trying  to  re- 
store, come  to  an  end? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  came  to 
an  end  on  April  25,  1951.  thus  giving 
veterans  of  World  War  n  less  than  6 
years  to  purchase  this  insurance  which 
was  available  to  World  War  I  veterans 
for  33  years,  their  right  having  termi- 
nated on  the  same  date — April  25,  1951. 
For  the  Korean  veterans,  whose  time 
also  expired  on  April  25,  the  period  of 
enrollment  was  even  shorter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  wiU 
give  the  veterans  of  World  War  II  sub- 
stantially the  same  right  as  that  which 
was  given  to  veterans  of  World  War  I — 
namely,  the  right  to  purchase  the  in- 
surance upon  a  showing  of  insurability; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes,  and  at 
their  attained  age. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  see. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  amend- 
ment will  allow  a  period  of  1  year  during 
which  these  veterans  will  have  this  op- 
portunity— from  Januai-y  1  of  the  com- 
ing year  to  the  following  January  1. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
should  be  done.  One  is  that  a  great 
many  veterans  permitted  their  policies 
to  lapse,  perhaps  because  they  could  not 
afford  the  insurance,  or  perhaps  because 
they  did  not  have  the  same  family  re- 
sponsibilities that  they  have  today,  or 
because  many  of  them  did  not  know  their 
insurance  was  terminating. 

I  have  received  virtually  thousands  of 
letters  from  veterans  who  are  very  much 
interested  in  haying  this  provision  made 
for  their  benefit.  I  have  not  received 
any  letters  in  opposition  to  this  provi- 
sion. P\irthermore,  this  measure  is  sup- 
ported by  every  major  veterans"  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  World  War  II 
the  Congress  deemed  it  advisable  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  purchase  insurance,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  It  was 
insurance  which  the  insurance  com- 
panies did  not  care  to  sell. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  And  after 
the  war  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  the  vet- 
erans a  chance  to  take  out  some  good 
Insurance  at  cost;  that  Is  what  It 
amounted  to.  The  Government  was  sell- 
ing the  insurance  to  veterans  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's cost  and  permitting  war  risk 
insurance  to  be  converted  into  peace- 
time life  insurance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Basically.  Congress 
felt  that  right  should  be  given  to  World 
War  II  veterans,  just  as  it  had  been  given 
to  the  veterans  of  World  War  I;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Some  veterans  per- 
mitted their  insurance  to  lapse,  because 
of  the  passage  of  time,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  This 
measure  simply  gives  the  veterans  a 
chance  to  purchase  the  same  insurance 
which  the  Government  has  provided  in 
wartime  at  cost  to  members  of  the  armed 
services.  This  right  was  terminated 
some  time  ago. 

This  measure  would  extend  the  oppor- 
tunity for  1  year.  If  a  1-year  extension 
is  made,  I  believe  that  will  be  all  that  the 
veterans  would  expect  in  order  to  apply 
to  have  such  insurance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  is  not  a  new 
concept  of  service  to  veterans;  but  this 
measure  merely  will  reproduce  what  was 
done  in  the  past;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes.  This 
follows  the  precedent  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  action  Congress  took  in 
favor  of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

Mr.  LAUSCHEL  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place 
in  the  Record  a  table  published  by  the 
American  Legion's  "National  Legislative 
Bulletin"  based  on  figures  furnished  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  showing 
the  rates  of  comparable  term  insurance 
issued  by  private  insurance  companies  in 
comparison  to  rates  under  the  NSLI 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commercial  rates  of  comparable  insur- 
ance are  much  higher.  Here  Is  a  table  show- 
ing net  rates  of  NSLI  (dividends  consid- 
ered), compared  to  the  four  giants  of  the 
Insurance  Industry,  one  of  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  largest  low-cost 
commercial  insurance  organization  in  the 
Nation.  The  figures  cover  $10,000 — 5-year 
term  policies. 


In<»iir»nrf  oomiiiiny  A.  '  $.11.11 

InsunuKf  iDinp.iiiy  B i     51.90 

lri.«iir:irii-t' company  C.  '     40.  a l 

InsiiraniM' mtTipany  FJ  ' ]     ta.  10 

N:it;n!i.i[    scr\  icp    life    ilisur 
aiicc -• '     ia90 


50.  mi 


'  Nnnpartu-jpafing— no  iliviilcnd-'  paiil. 
'  C.ist  of  .«lministration  [$.")  per  policy,  \'\  estiinntes, 
to  !«■  adiieil  lUiiJer  Long  projHjsal). 

These  figures  were  compiled  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  are  as  reported  in 
the  latest  National  Legislative  Bulletin  Issued 
by  the  American  Legion. 


MA  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena  ;or  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Ml .  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Ml.  PREAR.  If  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion jecomes  law.  will  it  in  any  way  im- 
pair the  reserve  of  the  national  service 
life  insurance  fund? 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     No,  not  in 


iiray. 

PREAR.     Do  I   correctly  under- 
stand that  the   premium   that   will   be 
to  the  veterans  who  will  take 
advahtage  of  this  measure,  when  it  is 
,ed,  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  their 
pf)rtionate  share  of  its  cost? 
LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 
FREAR.     I  understood  the  Senator 
Louisiana   to  say   that   they   will 
their  payments  on  the  basis  of  their 
attaihed  age. 

LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

FREAR.     Do  I  also  correctly  un- 

derstjand  that  the  premium  that  will  be 

jed  to  the  veterans  will  be  sufficient 

any  assessment  which  might  be 

because  of  the  lapse  between  the 

extended  period  of  time  during  which  the 

eteians  could  have  taken  out  the  insur- 

and  the  period  of  time  when  they 

it  out? 

LONG    of    Louisiana.     That    is 
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Tlie  veterans  will  be  required  to  carry 

ai  Iditional  costs  of  administration  and 

h  indling  the  policy  applications  and 

pjiysical  examinations,  and  so  forth. 

FREAR.     That   was    my   under- 
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M  ■.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  a  matter 
of  fs.ct,  the  bill,  as  drafted,  would  have 
dont  just  that,  in  the  beginning.  But 
the  ]  Inance  Committee  received  from  the 
Vete  rans'  Administration  a  report  which 
was  so  confusing  that  the  committee 
ameided  the  bill  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dout  ly  insure  that  this  measure  will  pay 
its  o*'n  way. 

M:-.  FREAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frorr  Louisiana. 

M'.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  thank  the 
Sena  tor  from  Delaware  for  his  questions. 

M  ■.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on 
the  >ending  question;  and  I  should  like 
to  h  ive  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 

In  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  I  believe 
I  am  compelled  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  qu  )rum  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  required  for  a 
quorum  call  at  this  time  shall  not  be 
chanted  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     Without  objection,  it  is  so 


orde  red 


LONG  of  Louisiana.    Then,  Mr. 
dent,  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of 


qu  jrum. 


OFFICER.     The 


PRESIDING 
will  call  the  roll, 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
toll. 

LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
d^pensed  with. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.    "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr. 
Anderson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  BYRDl.  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez  I,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Gruening), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
LusK).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman).  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Nis  ]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'Mahoney),  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  J  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett),  the  Senators  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  ANDERSON  and  Mr.  Chavez),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chxthch),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Dodd),  the  Senators  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke  1.  the 
Senators  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey and  Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Lusk).  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son), the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney  li  the  Senators  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennings  and  Mr.  Syming- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman].  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sis.sippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshhe  [Mr.  Bridges)  and 
the  Senator  from  .\rizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  would  each  vote  "yea." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 75 


Ai;;en 

Fong 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Frear 

Martin 

Ueall 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Ber.nett 

Gore 

Morse 

Rible 

Hart 

Morton 

Uruusdale 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

ButU-r 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrrl  W  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Ciinnon 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Capfhart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

O-.rlson 

Javits 

Ru.ssell 

Carroll 

John.son,  Tex. 

Salton.stall 

Ca.sp.  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Scott 

Cooper 

Keating 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Smith 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Dlrlcsen 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Di)Ul;1.is 

Lau'^che  ■ 

Wiley 

DA'orshak 

Ijong.  Hawaii 

Williams,  Del. 

E.ibtlnud 

LoHK.  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Ellpnder 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

En^le 

McGee 

Young,  N   Dak 

Ervln 

McN.imara 
NAYS — 0 

Young.  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING- 

-25 

Anderson 

Green 

Mo.ss 

Lartlett 

Gruening 

Muskie 

nriciges 

Hnrtke 

O'Maiioney 

Byrd,  Va 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Chavez 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Clark 

LuBk 

Symington 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
acreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  E»resident,  I  rise  to  congratu- 
late the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
on  his  distinguished  service  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  in  again  se- 
curing Senate  passage  of  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  1-year  period  m  which  World 
War  II  and  Korean  veterans  may  ac- 
quire national  service  life  insurance. 
This  Is  the  reopening  of  a  right  which 
these  veterans  once  had,  but  were  un- 
able to  take  advantage  of,  and  does  not 
give  them  new  or  extended  veterans" 
benefits. 

Many  of  these  veterans  missed  their 
opportunities  to  secure  national  service 
life  insurance  after  the  war  because  of 
unemployTTient  and  other  financial  dif- 
ficulties during  this  readjustment  pe- 
riod. Others  did  not  acquire  it  or  let 
it  lapse  because  of  too  many  family  re- 
sponsibilities, or  conversely,  because 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  family  re- 
sponsibilities. Whatever  the  reason, 
millions  of  these  veterans  were  inequita- 
bly deprived  of  the  privilege  of  acquir- 
ing this  insurance.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  Government  should 
give  these  men  another  chance  at  ex- 
ercising their  choice.  This  or  similar 
legislation  has  been  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate three  times  in  the  past,  and  I  share 
the  hope  of  my  colleagues  that  it  will 
become  law  this  year.  The  veterans 
will  owe  this  opportunity,  if  granted,  to 


the  perseverance  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  This  is  sound  legisla- 
tion, of  small  cost  to  the  Government, 
but  of  great  benefit  to  the  veterans  who 
served  their  country  in  World  War  II. 


THE    RETIRED    PERSONS    MEDICAL 
INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging  has  completed  another 
series  of  hearings — the  first  of  its  activi- 
ties of  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress— as  authorized  by  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 266. 

The.se  hearings  dealt  with  a  topic 
which  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
stated,  in  a  report  on  the  first  year  of 
its  investigation,  to  be  the  No.  1  priority 
item  for  action  by  the  Congress  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

I  refer  to  the  topic  of  adequate  health 
services  for  the  aged,  and  the  problems 
they  and  their  famihes  face,  in  finding 
an  effective  means  of  financing  such 
health  services. 

Detailed  analysis  and  statistical  docu- 
mentation of  the  need  for  action  in  this 
area  of  social  legislation  are  set  forth 
in  the  report  of  the  subcommittee  and 
in  the  6  days  of  hearings  in  April. 

THE    SPECIAL.    HE.\LTH    PROBLEMS    OF    THE    AGED 

From  a  narrow  point  of  view,  it  might 
be  .said  that  there  are  no  unique  health 
problems  of  the  aged,  that  many  chil- 
dren have  had  diseases  that  many  old 
persons  have  had.  and  vice  versa. 

But  this  is  really  quibbling.  The  aged 
do  have  special  health  problems. 

For  example: 

First.  In  1957,  nearly  8  out  of  10  non- 
institutionalized  aged  persons,  over  11 
million,  that  is,  had  one  or  more 
chronic    ailments. 

A  large  part  of  such  ailments  consisted 
of  heart  trouble,  arthritis,  diabetes,  and 
kidney  disease. 

Putting  chronic  ailments  in  terms  of 
all  ages,  only  4  out  of  10  are  so  afflicted. 
Compare  this  with  the  8  out  of  10  among 
the  aged. 

Second.  Of  the  10  million  cases  of 
heart  disease — including  high  blood 
pressure — 4  million,  or  40  percent,  are 
among  people  65  years  of  age  and  older. 

In  other  words,  the  aged  make  up  less 
than  9  percent  of  the  total  population 
but  40  percent  of  all  cases  with  heart 
trouble. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  aged 
have  such  conditions. 

Third.  More  than  half  of  the  aged 
with  chronic  conditions  are  limited  in 
their  activity. 

Fourth.  While  only  3  percent  of  the 
total  population  have  limitations  in  mo- 
bility, 19  percent  of  the  aged — six  times 
greater  than  the  general  population — 
find  it  difficult  to  get  around.  And  I  am 
referring  only  to  the  noninstitutionalized 
aged. 

Fifth.  The  aged  suffer  mostly  from 
long-term  chronic  conditions,  not  from 
short-term  acute  ones,  a  point  frequently 
neglected  in  most  health  insurance  pro- 
grams today. 


As  a  result,  they  stay  in  hospitals  two 
to  three  times  longer  than  the  younger 
age  groups. 

Sixth.  Ironically,  many  of  the  aged 
have  handicaps  which  could  have  been 
prevented — if  the  disease  or  injury  had 
been  treated  properly  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks tables  which  indicate,  in  detail, 
the  extent  to  which  the  aged  do  have 
special  health  problems  of  their  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

THE  FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OF  THE  AGED 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  believe  that  or- 
ganized medicine  is  doing  a  disservice  by 
manipulating  the  data  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  aged,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  our  retired 
Americans  are  financially  able  to  meet 
their  medical  bills,  and  pay  for  insurance 
premiums  without  any  legislation  along 
the  lines  I  am  about  to  propose  today. 

According  to  some  publications  of  med- 
ical organizations,  one  would  almost  be- 
lieve that  our  aged  fellow  citizens  are 
really  the  wealthiest  people  in  America. 
But  let  me  set  the  record  straight.  If 
we  look  at  our  senior  citizens  as  indi- 
viduals, a  method  developed  by  that  most 
reliable  agency,  the  Census  Bureau,  we 
find  that  in  1958,  among  men  65  and 
over  the  median  income  was  $1,488. 

Taking  men  and  women  together, 
about  80  percent  of  them  have  less  than 
$2,000  annual  income,  and  about  60  per- 
cent have  less  than  $1,000  income. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
indicated  that,  on  the  basis  of  a  very 
low-cost  food  budget,  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,560  for  an  elderly  couple  is  "un- 
comfortably low,"  we  find  the  following : 

In  1958  about  3  million  families  headed 
by  individuals  over  65  received  less  than 
$2,500  in  income.  This  makes  at  least 
6  million  men  and  women  with  such  in- 
come or  less. 

Then  we  have  to  add  at  least  2  mil- 
lion unrelated  aged  individuals  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $1,500,  a  figure  which  is 
considered  quite  low  in  terms  of  ade- 
quacy. 

In  other  words,  at  least  8  million  aged 
citizens  living  in  what,  at  today's  prices. 
can  only  be  poverty. 

Opponents  of  health  insurance  legis- 
lation try  in  desperation  to  cloud  the 
issue  by  claiming  that  income  is  not  the 
best,  or  only  way,  to  measure  the  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  aged:  that  even  though 
their  income  is  low  they  have  plenty  of 
assets. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  the  past  several 
years  their  asset  status  has  been  better 
than  that  of  all  other  age  groups.  Again, 
let  us  get  the  record  straight.  The  econ- 
omists for  the  AMA  might  be  getting  a 
pat  on  the  back  from  their  employers, 
but  I  can  assm;e  Senators  that  their  pro- 
fessional replication  among  fellow  econ- 
omists has  not  been  improved. 
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To  begin  with,  people  with  low  in- 
comes happen  also  to  have  low  liquid 
assets,  by  and  large. 

For  example,  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  Consumer  Finance  Survey  for 
early  1959,  among  spending  units  with 
aged  heads  who  had  incomes  of  less  than 
$3,000.  56  percent  had  liquid  assets  of 
less  than  $500.  But  among  those  units 
with  incomes  of  $3,000  to  $5,000,  only 
30  percent  had  liquid  assets  of  less  than 
$500. 

Second.  In  the  10  years  since  1949, 
there  has  been  no  important  progress  in 
the  proportions  of  aged  heads  of  spend- 
ing units  with  no  liquid  assets  at  all. 

In  1949,  the  percentage  was  32  percent. 
In  1959.  the  percentage  was  29  percent. 

In  absolute  figures,  of  course,  there 
was  actually  a  retrogression.  In  1949, 
at  least  3.9  million  spending  units  with 
aged  heads  had  no  liquid  assets.  But 
by  1959,  10  years  later,  there  were  at 
least  4.6  million  of  such  spending  iinits 
with  no  liquid  assets  at  all.  An  addi- 
tional 3  million  had  liquid  assets  of  less 
than  $500. 

In  other  words,  at  least  7.6  million 
elderly  persons  had  liquid  assets  of  less 
than  $500. 

I  have  used  the  term  "at  least"  be- 
cause, in  reality,  the  Survey  of  Con- 
sumer Finances  does  not  get  to  those 
aged  with  the  definitely  lowest  financial 
status.  The  survey  therefore  excludes 
the  less  favorably  situated  older  Amer- 
icans in  its  tables. 

In  other  words,  there  are  more  than 
7.6  million  aged  spending  units  with 
liquid  assets  between  zero  and  $500. 

Furthermore,  the  statistics  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  Consvuner  Finances  do  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  these  assets — ^nor  the 
increase  in  medical  costs  for  the  aged — 
since  1949. 

Now,  what  about  incMne  frwn  assets? 
The  best  material  we  have  on  this  is 
from  the  1957  social  security  beneficiary 
survey,  which  reported  that  41  percent 
of  the  married  couples  had  no  income 
from  assets,  and  that  the  median  for 
those  married  couples  with  some  asset 
income  was  the  grand  sum  of  $180  for 
the  entire  year  of  1957. 

Among  single  retired  workers,  55  per- 
cent had  no  asset  incomes,  while  the 
median  for  those  with  some  income  from 
assets  was  $102  for  1957. 

For  widows  receiving  OASI  benefits,  48 
percent  had  no  asset  incomes,  and  those 
with  any  asset  income  had  a  median  of 
$149. 

For  that  same  year  only  one  out  of 
every  six  couples  had  asset  Incomes  of 
$600  or  more.  One  out  of  every  8  aged 
widows  and  1  out  of  every  14  single  re- 
tired workers  received  the  same  amovmt 
or  more. 

Let  me  repeat  the  point  made  earlier, 
that  people  with  low  incomes  generally 
have  low  liquid  assets.  We  cannot  ig- 
nore this  fact.  This  fact  tends  to  be 
neglected  by  those  who  say  that  even 
if  the  aged  have  low  incomes  they  have 
other  means  of  flnancirB  their  medical 
care,  that  they  have  savings,  that  they 
have  equities  in  their  homes,  that  they 


have 


polic  es. 

Bu;  even  the  Health  Information 
Foun  lation,  sixmsored  by  the  drug  com- 
panics  of  the  country  has  reported  re- 
cent! r  that  among  the  aged  interviewed 
by  til  eir  pollsters,  no  more  than  slightly 
over  )ne-half  had  more  than  one  source 
of  Siiset  income  to  help  meet  an  ex- 
pensii^t  medical  bill.  The  remainder, 
abou  r  47  percent,  had  only  one  such 
sourc  e,  or  none  at  all. 

Th3  research  director  of  the  Health 
InfoiDaation  Foundation,  Dr.  Odin  An- 
dersen, in  speaking  5  years  ago  about 
the  I  se  of  assets  to  pay  for  medical  bills 
of  al  ages  had  this  to  say: 

A  very  crucial  assumption — and  also  self- 
evident — Is  that  adequate  services  for  the 
care  of  long-term  Illness  cannot  be  wholly 
flnani  ;ed  from  savings  such  as  liquid  as.sets. 
personal  property,  and  other  personal  efTects 
and  afsets  which  are  regarded  as  the  normal 
birthright  of  a  hardworking  and  provident 
(Prom  paper  presented  at  1955 
of  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
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cash  values  in  their  life  insurance 


If  it  is  self-evident  for  the  general 
population,  how  much  more  obvious  and 
self-evident  it  is  that  the  care  of  long- 
term  illness  for  the  aged  cannot  be  fl- 
nanc  ed  from  such  sources. 

If  we  do  not  agree  with  this  proposi- 
tion, then  the  logical  alternative  is  to 
requre  that  senior  citizens  sell  or  bor- 
row (in  their  homes. 

W(!  would  also  have  to  require  the 
a?ed  to  use  up  their  savings,  sell  their 
mod<:st  amovmt  of  bonds,  and  cash  in 
theiij  life  insurance. 

AMA    has    publicized    a    survey 
asked    older   persons    how    they 
pay  a  $500  medical  bill,  and  then 
expliined  the  answers  to  mean  that  only 
lercent  could  not  pay  such  a  bill. 

He  wever,  the  research  director  of  the 
surv(  (y.  Dr.  Ethel  Shanas,  has  stated : 

Alt  lost  half  of  all  people  could  not  man- 
age a  medical  bill  as  large  as  5500  (In  Public 
Welfsre.  April  1960). 

Tte  real  meaning  of  the  AMA's  own 
inteifpretation  is  that  they   apparently 
expect  the  other  90-plus  percent 
olkier  Americans  to  finance  such  bills 
throi  igh  using  up  their  assets. 

Tlis  amounts  to  about  12  million  men 

vomen  over  the  age  of  65  who  would 

expected  to  finance  all  or  part  of 

medical  bills   by   using   up   such 


.  President,  am  I  wrong  in  stating 
great  and  wealthy  Nation  had  de- 
clared, by  pas.sing  the  Social  Security 
3.  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  that 
I  leans  test  was  a  degrading  and  rep- 
rehensible concept  in  providing  for  the 
gene-al  welfare? 

we  follow  the  implied  advice  of  the 

are   we  not   going   back,   not   a 

er  of  a  century,  but  rather  three 

centuries,   to   the   poor   laws   of 

medifeval  England? 

That  is  W'hat  we  would  te  doing  if 

follow  such  backward  counsel:  after 

iged  dry  up  their  assets  for  one 

illnei  s,  they  would  then  have  to  apply 

c  larity  medical  care,  if  they  are  not 

IToud  to  subject  themselves  to  such 

hunihating  process. 


If  all  our  aged  fellow  Americans  were 
willing  to  do  this,  then  and  only  then 
could  it  truly  be  said,  as  the  AMA  does 
say.  that  no  aged  person  needs  to  go 
without  medical  attention — regardless 
of  financial  ability. 

Must  I  elaborate  on  the  glaring  de- 
fects in  such  a  philosophy  of  medical 
care  in  the  20th  century?  On  the  qual- 
ity of  charity  medical  care?  On  its 
omission  of  any  preventive  approach? 
On  the  greater  burden  that  would  be 
placed  on  the  physicians  now  already 
giving  free  and  reduced-fee  services? 
On  the  hospitals,  the  local  communities, 
and  the  States,  all  of  which  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 
an  ever-increasing  population  of  aged 
men  and  women? 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  some  of  the  findings  of 
the  University  of  Michigan's  study  of 
hospital  and  medical  economics  bearing 
on  income.  as.sets.  in.surance  coverage, 
medical  expenses,  and  so  forth,  of  differ- 
ent age  groups  and  families  of  varj-ing 
sizes. 

There  Is  go<xl  reason  to  believe — ■ 

Quoting  from  the  testimony — 
that  the  relationships  shown  between  age. 
Income,  need  for  medical  services,  and  re- 
sources available  to  meet  these  needs  are 
probably  applicable  to  the  balance  of  the 
country  without  significant  deviation. 

Here  are  some  of  the  basic  findings  in 
this  highly  refined  analy.sis  of  the  prob- 
lem: 

First.  Income  is  the  overwhelming  de- 
terminant of  the  ability  to  get  needed 
medical  care. 

Second.  Income  is  inversely  correlated 
with  age.  The  older  the  person,  the  less 
his  income. 

Third.  This  significant  correlation 
holds  true  even  when  an  allowance  is 
made  for  the  smaller  family  size  of  aged 
households. 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  low-income 
aged  individuals  in  Michigan  have  no 
health  insurance,  as  compared  with  less 
than  one-third  of  the  low-income 
younger  individuals. 

Even  among  the  higher  income  afted 
individuals,  more  than  two-fifths  have 
no  insurance,  which  is  double  the  figuie 
for  all  individuals,  regardless  of  age. 

Let  me  give  another  type  of  contrast. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  the  younger  age  groups  than  of 
the  65-and-over  population  is  better  off 
when  it  comes  to  income,  even  when 
allowing  for  larger  family  size,  the  fol- 
lowing is  highly  pertinent: 

First.  For  high  income  individuals 
aged  45-64,  only  16  percent  would  have 
zero  to  one-half  of  their  hospital  medical 
bills  paid  for  by  insurance. 

Second.  In  sharp  contrast.  66  percent 
of  the  low-income  aged  individuals  would 
have  no  more  than  one-half  of  their  hos- 
pital medical  bills  paid  for  by  insurance. 

The  two  figures  to  compare  are  the  16 
percent  and  the  66  percent — quite  a  gap. 
And  these  statistics  do  not  even  take  into 
account  that  the  average  per  capita  hos- 
pital bill  for  the  low  income  aged  In 
Michigan  was  two  to  three  times  the  bill 
for  the  45  to  64  year  olds. 
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In  other  words,  their  hospital  bills  are 
higher,  but  they  have  less  protection 
against  such  bills  through  hospital  in- 
surance. 

Taking  into  account  the  smaller  size 
of  the  families  with  aged  heads,  two- 
fifths  of  such  families  in  Michigan  had 
incomes  under  $1,050,  but  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  younger  families  had  such  low 
incomes. 

For  low-income  aged  individuals,  less 
than  one-third  have  available  any  home 
care  in  case  of  sickness,  whereas  for  low- 
income  younger  individuals,  one-half  to 
tliree-fifths  would  be  able  to  have  home 
care,  that  is.  another  able  member  of  the 
family  not  regularly  working  outside  the 
home. 

THE    ROLE    OF    VOLVNT.\«y    HE,M.TH    INSURANCE 

The  University  of  Michigan  study 
leads  me  naturally  to  another  basic  point 
involved  in  the  controversy  over  the 
financing  of  medical  care  for  the  aged; 
namely,  the  role  of  voluntary  health  in- 
surance in  meeting  the  problem. 

Here,  perhaps,  we  come  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  And  in  discussing  this  as- 
pect of  the  controversy,  I  want  to  con- 
centrate on  four  crucial  questions: 

First.  The  estimates  of  how  many 
aged  persons  now  have  protection 
through  hospital  insurance. 

Second.  The  adequacy  of  such  cover- 
age. 

Third.  Tlie  projections  of  how  many 
aged  wlU  be  covered  in  the  future. 

Fourth.  The  potential  effect  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  on  the  private  health  in- 
surance companies. 

1.  cnaiEiiT  covniACE 

First  of  all.  let  me  emphasize  that 
despite  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  we  have  not  been  pro- 
vided with  reliable  information  from  the 
insurance  companies  on  how  many  aged 
persons  they  now  have  on  their  rolls. 

Even  under  direct  questioning  during 
our  hearings,  the  insurance  companies 
who  testified  declined  to  give  the  sub- 
committee any  precise  data. 

In  the  questionnaires  mailed  to  the 
companies  scanty  information  was  pro- 
vided, even  though  the  subcommittee 
promised  to  keep  the  names  of  the  com- 
panies confidential. 

The  significance  of  such  lack  of  figiues 
is  that  there  is  no  basis,  therefore,  for 
the  widely  advertised  claims  of  the  com- 
panies that  they  are  meeting  the  prob- 
lem today,  or  that  they  will  have  almost 
completely  solved  the  problem  at  some 
date  in  the  distant  future. 

Nevertheless,  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  provided  us 
with  some  estimates  as  to  how  many  are 
covered  as  of  1960. 

I  emphasize  the  word  "estimates.  " 
They  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  increases  in  older  persons  covered  by 
insurance  have  continued  at  the  same 
rate  as  prevailed  between  1951  and  1957. 

Let  me  repeat:  the  current  estimates 
are  based  on  an  assiunption.  It  is  just 
as  plausible  to  reason  that  a  plateau  may 
have  been  reached  by  1957  and  that  the 
number  with  such  insurance  is  decreas- 
ing because  of  the  Increasing  cost  of 
the  premiums. 
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But  even  accepting  the  asstmiption  of 
the  Secretary  of  HEW,  there  are  now 
perhaps  6^2  million  elderly  Americans 
who  have  some  type  of  health  insurance 
coverage. 

Mr.  FJemming  testified  during  our 
hearings  to  this  effect.  This  means  that 
about  9 '2  to  10  million  persons  over  65 
still  do  not  have  any  insurance. 

This  figure  includes  about  21,2  million 
persons  on  old-age  assistance,  some  of 
whom  are  eligible  for  varying  amounts 
and  qualities  of  medical  care. 

2     .^DZgrACT    OF    CfSRZNT    COVERAGE 

This  brings  me  to  the  next  point,  for 
the  estimated  6^2  million  persons  now 
co\ered.  just  how  good  is  the  protection 
they  have?  There  are  several  ways  of 
measuring  the  adequacy  of  coverage. 

For  example,  the  social  security  survey 
of  beneficiaries  in  1957  rejaorted  that 
among  hospitalized  insured  couples,  73 
percent  had  zero  to  one-half  of  their 
medical  costs  met  by  insurance. 

Only  27  percent  had  more  than  one- 
half  of  costs  met  by  insurance. 

In  the  same  survey,  only  14  percent  of 
all  beneficiary  couples  had  some  of  their 
medical  costs  covered  by  insurance. 

In  other  words,  as  of  1957  insurance 
policies  met  very  httle  of  the  medical 
costs  of  the  social  security  beneficiaries, 
and  these  beneficiaries  are  better  situ- 
ated, financially,  than  other  retired 
Americans. 

A  second  way  of  measuring  adequacy 
is  to  examine  the  premium  costs  relative 
to  the  benefits  provided  by  such 
premiums. 

For  example,  an  individual  would  have 
to  pay  80  percent  more  in  premiums, 
often  100  or  even  300  percent  more,  when 
converting  a  group  ix)licy  after  retire- 
ment for  a  policy  with  the  same  benefits 
as  before  retirement. 

In  other  words,  the  retiree  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  in  dollars  for  the 
same  benefits. 

Other  examples  involve  not  only  slight- 
ly hiizhcr  premiums,  but  a  sharp  decrease 
in  benefits. 

This  is  a  crucial  point  to  the  retiree, 
because  he  suffers  a  sharp  decrease  in 
income  when  he  leaves  employment,  only 
to  find  himself  faced  with  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  his  hospital  insurance — and 
his  risks  of  illness  are  increased  as  he 
gets  older. 

A  third  way  of  measuring  adequacy 
is  to  inquire  into  what  kinds  of  benefits 
he  would  get,  for  example,  through  a 
tjTical  $6.50  per  month  policy. 

To  cite  an  example,  one  important 
company  in  this  field  provides  for  $6.50 
for  an  individual  per  month  the  follow- 
ins:  benefits:  Up  to  $10  per  day  for  31 
days:  up  to  $200  for  surgery  in  or  out 
of  the  hospital:  up  to  $100  for  miscel- 
laneous hospital  expenses. 

There  is,  we  should  note,  a  6-month 
waiting  period  for  protection  against  any 
illness  or  accident  previously  experienced 
by  the  policyholder. 

The  company  guarantees  against  can- 
cellation of  the  policy,  or  raising  the 
premium,  unless  it  does  the  same  for  all 
policies  in  the  individual's  State  as  a 
group. 


One  <A  the  basic  weaknesses,  if  not 
the  basic  weakness  of  such  policies,  is 
that  they  arc  not  based  on  a  philosophy 
of  preventive  medicine. 

A  truly  balanced  approach  to  the 
health  problems  of  the  aged  must  in- 
clude provisions  for  diagnosis,  followup. 
and  restorative  medicine. 

Fiuthermore.  these  pohcies  are  not 
geared  enough  to  the  chronic  illness 
problem  of  the  aged. 

More  specifically,  we  should  note  that 
"up  to  $10  a  day"  is  far  short  of  the  typi- 
cal $25-to-$30-a-day  charge  by  hospitals 
around  the  country. 

Also  the  6-month  waiting  period  for 
protection  against  preexisting  medical 
conditions  is  a  great  obstacle  to  mean- 
ingful protection. 

F\u-thermore,  the  guarantee  against 
cancellation  is  not  universal  for  all  pol- 
icies, and  "cancellation"  is  not  the  same 
as  nonrenewal.  Actual  cancellation  can 
occur  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
the  policy  covers  the  insured  person,  ex- 
cept the  word  "cancellation"  is  not  used 
in  such  cases.  They  call  it,  instead, 
"nonrenewal." 

In  this  connection  let  me  cite  the  tes- 
timony of  Frank  van  Djke,  a  professor 
of  administrative  medicine  of  Columbia 
University,  based  on  his  study  for  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Insur- 
ance: 

An  infinitesimal  fraction  of  nongroup 
policies  were  lifetime,  noncancelable — 
guaranteed  renewable — and  a  small  fraction 
were  noncancelable — guaranteed  renew- 
able— up  to  a  specified  age  limit. 

In  the  course  of  1  year  several  thousand 
policies  were  canceled,  restricted  by  rider, 
rescinded,  or  compromised  by  cash  settle- 
ments upon  agreement  of  the  policyholder 
to  terminate  the  policy. 

The  other  findings  of  this  studj'  of 
New  York  insurance  practices  were  that 
most  group  policies  ended  with  the  in- 
dividual's retirement  from  a  Job,  and 
that  most  of  those  group  policies  which 
did  not  end  with  retirement  provided 
only  reduced  benefits  to  the  pohcy- 
holder. 

Less  than  one -fourth  of  group  policy- 
holders had  the  right,  in  1958,  to  convert 
their  policies.  And  of  this  small  per- 
centage, four  out  of  five  had  to  take  re- 
duced benefits. 

That  is.  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
group  policyholders  could  convert  with 
no  reduced  benefits. 

Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  month, 
or  $156  a  year  for  an  aged  couple,  is,  fur- 
thermore, quite  a  burden  for  millions  of 
aged  Americans. 

There  is  a  contrast  between  the  na- 
ture of  the  medical  needs  of  the  aged, 
such  as  diagnoses  and  long-term  illness 
and  the  emphasis  in  current  insurance 
programs  on  short-term  illness  and 
acute  emergencies. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  analysis  of  the 
private  insurance  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  not  my  intention  to  criticize 
the  motives  of  tlie  insurance  industry, 
nor  their  willingness  to  solve  the 
problem. 

My  fundamental  point  is  that  I  have 
very  strong  doubts  about  their  ability 
to  solve  the  problem. 
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Why  Is  that  the  case?  It  comes  down 
to  the  undeniable  fact  cited  by  Business 
Week  magazine  in  its  recent  article  on 
the  subject: 

Th8  problem  basically  la  that  the  aged 
are  hlgh-coet,  hlgh-rlak,  low-income  c\m- 
tomers.  Their  health  needs  can  be  met 
only  by  themselves  when  they  are  young  or 
by  other  younger  people  who  are  still  work- 
ing. The  only  way  to  handle  their  health^ 
problem,  therefore.  Is  to  spread  the  risks 
and  costs  widely.  And  that  can  best  be 
done  through  the  social  sectirity  system  to 
which  employers  and  employees  contribute 
regularly. 

In  other  words,  the  essential  weakness 
of  the  private  insurance  approach  is 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  based  on  ex- 
perience rating. 

That  is,  it  discriminates  against  high- 
risk  groups  of  men  and  women,  even  in 
the  case  of  converted  group  policies. 

One  footnote  should  be  added  to  this 
analysis  of  private  insurance: 

While  the  insurance  companies  have 
advertised  and  testified  as  to  the  great 
progress  they  are  making,  and  to  the 
wide  variety  bf  benefits  they  are  just 
beginning  to  make  available,  it  is  also 
true  that  many  of  these  companies  do 
not  operate  in  certain  States;  that  many 
of  the  policies  are  available  for  only  a 
specified,  limited  time  of  application,  in 
only  certain  States. 

3.    PROJECTIONS    OF    COVEBACE    IN    THE    rUTURE 

Let  us  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  weaknesses  I  have  outlined  do  not 
prevail,  that  existing  and  proposed  ben- 
efits continue  in  the  field  of  private,  or 
so-called  "voluntary"  health  insurance, 
that  such  insurance  is  adequate  for 
those  who  have  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  just  how 
many  aged  Americans  can  we  expect  to 
have  health  insurance  in  the  future? 

Secretary  Flemming's  excellent  staff  of 
technicians  have  projected  a  figure  of 
56  percent — that  56  percent  of  our  aged 
citizens  might  have  coverage  by  1965. 

Even  if  this  estimated  56  percent  h^ 
adequate  coverage,  which  is  stretching 
it  a  bit,  we  would  still  have,  as  of  1965. 
8  million  senior  Americans  without  any 
type  of  insurance. 

This  is  far  too  many  human  beings 
who  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  dismal 
area  of  basic  human  needs. 

Let  us  remember,  the  56  percent  figui'e 
is  only  a  projection  based  on  many  op- 
timistic assumptions  such  as  those  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution 
charges  Congress  with  providing  for  the 
general  welfare. 

The  traditional  and  authorized  pur- 
pose of  government  is,  to  quote  Lincoln, 
"to  do  for  a  community  of  people  what- 
ever they  need  to  have  done  but  cannot 
do  at  all.  or  cannot  do  so  well  for  them- 
selves, in  their  separate  and  individual 
capacities." 

The  aged  of  America  cannot  do  at  all, 
or  cannot  do  very  well,  for  themselves, 
when  compelled  to  meet  the  increasing 
costs  of  medical  care — in  their  separate 
and  individual  capacities. 

The  so-called  "compulsory"  feature 
of  our  proposal  is  no  more  onerous  than 
social  security  deductions.  Federal  de- 


insurance,  or  taxes  to  pay  firemen 
]  K>licemen. 

Federal  Government,  by  collect- 
modest  amount  from  each  mem- 
the  younger  working  population 
lis  employer  against  the  costs  of 
and  other  medical  serv- 
n  retirement,  will  be  meeting  its 
legiti  mate  purpose  and  duty, 
democratic  government — 
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the   same   article   the   editors   of 

Week  conclude,  after  studying 

year's  report  of  the   Secretary  of 

that  the  social  security  approach 

best   way   of  facing    up   to   this 

problem. 

the  early  advocates  of  the  social 

approach  have  been  saying  for 

sast  several  months  has  now  been 

by  this  leading  publication  in 

)usiness  world. 

why  not?    This  is  not  a  matter 
ideology.     It  is  a  case  of  just  plain 

sense — and  dollars  and  cents. 

I  tsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

Business  Week  editorial,  and  a 

ar    one    from    Life    magazine,    be 

in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 

remarks. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

)bjection  it  is  so  ordered. 

exhibit  2.) 

McNAMARA.     Mr.      President, 

the  need,  given  the  income  status  of 

aged,  given  the  limited  potential  of 

health  and  hospital  insurance, 

the    proven    practicality    of    the 

-and-true   social    security    mecha- 

for  providing  basic  retirement  in- 

and   disability   benefits,    there   is 

no  other  alternative  but  the  one 

espousing  here. 

just  a  short  2  to  5  years  after  tliis 

is  in  operation,  I  am  sure  we 

be  listening  to  speeches  from  our 

in  the  American  Medical  Asso- 

the  American  Hospital  Associa- 

and  even  the  Indiana  Funeral  Di- 

Association.    proclaiming    how 

is  so  much  better  in  America  as  a 

of    this   and   similar    legislation. 

1  then,  however,  we  will  hear  the 

arguments  against  social  progress. 

of    the    insurance    companies. 

g  with  the  AMA.  have  been  using 

argument  that  this  legislative  pro- 

would    constitute    a    peimanent 

to  a  temporai-y  problem. 

how  long  is  temporary,  anyway? 

they  aware  of  the  fact,  for  example. 

a  65  year  old  American  today  can 

on  the  average,  to  live  another 

more  years? 

they,  therefore,  suggesting  that 
ait  V'z  decades  before  considering 
legislation? 

it  political  motivation  if  you  will, 

I  see   it  as  responding  to   a  need 

a  practical  solution  to  this  human 

now. 

and  not  in  1975,  or  even  1961. 
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4.     THE     EFFECT     OF     FEDERAL     LEGISLATION 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  this 
legislation  would  adversely  affect  the 
financial  standing  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  nonprofit  plans  offering 
policies  for  old-age  health  protection. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  the  insurance 
industry  would  wither  on  the  vine,  no 
more  than  it  has  withered  as  a  result 
of  our  old-age  benefit  program  under 
social  security. 

In  fact,  private  pension  insurance  has 
grown  tremendously  in  the  last  25  years. 
I  think  the  charge  should  be  turned 
around  and  put  in  the  form  of  a  more 
important  question:  What  will  be  the 
effect  on  current  health  insurance  pro- 
grams if  there  is  no  Federal  legisla- 
tion? 

Certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  non- 
profit insurance  plans,  the  ones  that 
currently  insure  the  majority  of  the 
aged  who  are  covered,  such  as  Blue 
Cross,  such  legislation  would  be  their 
salvation. 

Let  me  cite  one  example.  The  Ar- 
kansas Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan,  as 
of  the  end  of  1959  had  only  a  Uttle 
more  than  5.000  persons  65  and  over 
covered  by  its  policies. 

But  even  with  this  small  nmnber  of 
aged  subscribers,  the  Arkansas  plan  was 
forced  to  absorb  a  loss  of  over  $83,000 
in  1959  to  pay  for  their  hospital  and 
surgical  expenditures. 

This  amounts  to  slightly  more  than 
$16  loss  beyond  income  from  premiums 
for  each  of  its  aged  policyholders. 

Ls  anyone  sugfiesting  that  the  Arkan- 
sas Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  plan  add  to 
its  rolls  all  of  the  187,000  elderly  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas? 

At  the  rate  of  loss  the  plan  fs  now 
enjoying,  that  would  put  the  Arkansas 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  only  $3  million 
in  the  red. 

Is  it  really  .so  horrible  that  Federal 
legislation  would  prevent  such  results? 
I  could  cite  other  examples  in  detail. 
Let  me,  however,  merely  call  attention 
the  fact  that  in  1959  the  Texas  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  plan  in  Dallas,  with 
nearly  44.000  aged  enroUees.  experienced 
a  $1,600,000  loss  as  a  result  of  insuring 
the  elderly. 

In  1958.  the  New  Jersey  Blue  Cress- 
Blue  Shield,  with  over  72,000  aged  sub- 
scribers, had  a  loss  of  SI. 9  million  as  a 
result  of  insuring  the  elderly. 

As  a  result,  in  1959,  New  Jersey  Blue 
Cross  was  forced  to  raise  drastically  the 
prcmium5  on  their  policies. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  of  Blue 
Cross  experience  are  not  exceptions.  I 
assure  the  Senate  These  experiences 
should  immediately  raise  the  question: 
If  the  private  nonprofit  insurance  plans, 
which  are  the  cheapest  and  the  best 
and  which  cover  the  largest  portion  of 
insured  aged,  like  Blue  Cross,  if  they 
continue  to  suffer  such  deficits,  how  can 
the  commercial  companies  provide  ade- 
quate coverage  at  a  decent  cost  for  the 
acred  and  still  make  a  profit? 

The  answer  is  that  they  cannot.  If 
they  are  going  to  stay  in  business  and 
still  insure  the  aged,  they  must  raise  the 
premium  and  reduce  the  benefits. 
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Therefore,  If  we  continue  the  Blue 
Cross  approach  we  will  encourage 
greater  and  greater  deficits. 

If  we  continue  the  commercial  policy 
approach  we  will  have  to  tolerate  fewer 
benefits  at  a  higher  cost. 

The  result  of  either  approach  is  chaos, 
along  with  a  limit  to  the  number  of  aged 
covered  by  voluntary  insurance. 

I  do  not  think,  either,  that  a  Fed- 
eral-State subsidization  of  the  voluntary 
insurance  plans  is  the  answer.  This 
suf,'gestion  does  not  meet  the  test  of 
practicality,  to  cite  Business  Week. 

We  would  not  get  all  of  the  States 
to  participate  adequately,  and  even  if 
we  could  it  would  take  too  long  for  all 
of  the  States  to  finally  get  around  to 
legislating  such  participation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
adequate  benefits  under  one  of  the  most 
recent  proposals  along  these  lines. 

Prof.  J.  Douglas  Brown,  an  economist 
and  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Pi-inceton 
University,  has  put  the  criticism  more 
bluntly : 

At  best  a  clumsy,  hybrid  arrangement,  In- 
volving overwhelming  administrative  difficul- 
ties and  excessive  costs.  PVar  the  Government 
and  the  beneficiary,  the  economies  and  con- 
venience of  a  large  and  uniform  system  of 
protection  would  be  lost. 

Tlie  Government  would  pay  more,  the  ben- 
eficiaries would  get  le^s,  and  the  prlv.ate  car- 
riers would  trade  freedom  for  little  profit  and 
thankless  regulation. 

Under  the  program  which  would  pro- 
vide Fedei-al-State  subsidization  of  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers — there  would  also 
be  a  means  test — although  the  advocates 
of  the  proposal  insist  on  calling  it  an 
income  test.  Despite  the  name,  it  is  still 
degrading. 

Finally,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  should  have  to 
subsidize  premiums  of  which  a  large  pait 
is  lost  for  the  consumer  of  medical  serv- 
ices because  of  the  relatively  low  loss 
ratios  exp>erienced  by  private  carriers. 
Under  the  social  security  approach,  the 
provision  of  health  services  could  be  ob- 
tained for  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
total  amounts  received  by  the  system;  in 
other  words,  a  95 -percent  loss  ratio. 

But  today,  under  individual  policies 
sold  by  the  commercial  carriers,  the  loss 
ratios  are  no  more  than  50  percent: 
imder  group  policies,  about  80  to  85 
percent. 

We  need  and  want,  instead,  a  program 
in  which  the  people  would  get  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  their  contributions  re- 
turned in  the  form  of  actual  health 
benefits. 

Only  under  social  security  is  this  pos- 
sible; only  under  social  security. 

I  want  to  stress  another  point  that  has 
been  lost  in  the  shuffle:  An  adequate 
Federal  old-age  health  insurance  plan 
actually  can  be  a  stimulus  for  a  positive 
contribution  by  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance plans. 

I  say  this  in  the  face  of  arguments  by 
the  insurance  companies,  to  the  con- 
trary'. I  say  this  because,  for  one  thing, 
such  legislation  would  make  possible  a 
reduction  in  private  group  insurance 
premiums  for  those  labor-management 
policies  which  now  include  retired 
workers. 


In  addition,  for  many  nongroup  pol- 
icyholders below  65,  premium  reductions 
or  benefit  increases  woula  thus  be  p>os- 
sible. 

Finally,  even  for  our  aged  covered  by 
tlie  legislation,  many  of  them  would 
then  be  able  to  purchase,  through  volun- 
tary insurance,  additional  benefits.  To 
cite  one  example  provided  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Professor  van  Dyke  of  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Blue  Cro.ss  plan  would  be  able,  under  a 
60-day  Federal  benefit  program,  to  re- 
duce the  nongroup  premium  to  no  more 
than  10  percent  higher  than  the  group 
premium  for  the  under-65  population. 

Such  legislation  would  also  allow  Blue 
Cross  to  provide  supplementary  benefits 
to  the  over-65  population  for  about  $1 
per  month. 

Thu.s.  as  a  result  of  the  type  of  legis- 
lation being  proposed  here,  commercial 
health  insurance  could  offer  reduced- 
premium  plans  to  those  groups  now  pay- 
ing for  high-risk  older  men  and  women, 
and  also  supplementary  benefits  plans 
for  those  already  retired  but  protected 
basically  through  OASI  health  insur- 
ance. 

Nonprofit  plans  like  Blue  Cross  would 
thus  be  -saved  from  the  deficit-creating 
burden  of  insuring  the  high-risk,  high- 
cost  aged  and  also,  like  the  commercial 
plans,  they  could  offer  better  and  sup- 
plementary prog^rams  for  employees  and 
retired  persons. 

These  comments  concerning  the  im- 
pact upon  insurance  companies,  espe- 
cially Blue  Cross  plans,  apply  with  even 
greater  weight  to  the  effects  on  hospitals. 
The  deficits  in  the  budgets  of  hospitals 
around  the  country  are  too  well  known 
for  me  to  document  here. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
operating  deficits  of  the  hospitals  are.  in 
large  part,  due  to  the  financial  inability 
of  their  aged  patients  to  pay  their  bills? 
In  Boston,  for  example,  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  reports  that 
in  just  a  6-month  period  in  1958  one- 
third  of  all  the  ward  admissions  were  65 
and  over  and  that  they  were  responsible 
for  about  $500,000  of  that  hosqaital's 
operating  deficit,  actually  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  deficit. 

Let  me  present  the  breakdown  on  the 
total  paj-ments  of  the  nearly  2,000  elderly 
patients  involved  in  this  particular  hos- 
pital's experience: 

First.  The  total  hospital  bill  was  more 
than  $800,000. 

Second.  The  hospital  provided  free 
service  amounting  to  $150,000,  or  over 
18  percent  of  the  total  amount. 

Third.  Public  assistance  paid  for 
nearly  $240,000,  or  nearly  30  percent 
of  the  total  amount. 

Fourth.  There  was  an  unpaid  balance 
of  $135,000.  or  nearly  17  percent  of  the 
total  amount. 

Fifth.  Insmance  plans  paid  for  nearly 
$108,000,  or  only  13  percent  of  the  total 
amount. 

Sixth.  And  the  elderly  patients  them- 
selves paid  directly  $173,000,  oroly  21.5 
percent  of  the  total  amount. 

The  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this 
example    should    be    clear    first,    that 


through  insurance  and  direct  payments 
the  aged  were  able  to  pay  the  hospital 
only  35  percent  of  the  total  hospital  bill 
they  incurred  altogether;  second,  for 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  remaining 
hospital  bill  public  assistance  and  the 
hospital  itself  footed  the  expenses. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  unpaid  balance — or  a  large  part 
of  it — might  remain  unpaid  with  the 
hospital  having  to  absorb  the  debt. 

The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
story  is  not  im usual.  It  is,  furthermore. 
a  refiection  of  the  inability  not  only  of 
the  aged  and  their  families  to  pay  for 
such  medical  costs  but  also  of  the  local 
communities  and  the  States  to  meet  this 
growing  problem. 

One  of  our  distinguished  witnesses.  Dr. 
James  P.  Dixon,  formerly  commissioner 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Health  De- 
partment, and  now  president  of  Antioch 
CoUeee,  has  put  the  problem  in  a  nut- 
shell: 

The  experience  of  the  hospital  field  in  deal- 
ing with  local  and  State  governments  to  ob- 
tain sufllcient  funds  to  underwrite  the  care 
of  economically  disadvantaged  groups  has 
not  been  an  entirely  happy  one  even  for  the 
care  of  clearly  Indigent  persons. 

It  seems  necessary  to  turn  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  find  a  broad  enough 
base  of  tax  support,  and  a  sufficiently  gen- 
eralized definition  of  eligibility,  to  be  suc- 
cessful In  meeting  the  needs  of  our  highly 
motrile  older  population. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  hospital 
people  that  neither  Blue  Cross  nor  commer- 
cial insurance  now  meets,  or  can  meet,  the 
financial  needs  of  older  people  with  respect 
to  hospital  care.  There  Is  an  Increasing  con- 
viction that  Federal  participation  will  be 
necessary. 

There  is  lack  of  agreement  as  to  the  form 
that  Federal  participrntlon  should  take— al- 
though there  la  a  tendency  at  this  time  to 
favor  an  OASI  mechanism  (from  "Medical 
Care  for  the  Aged :  The  Hospital's  Viewpoint." 
American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Feb- 
ruary 1959) . 

To  repeat,  the  legislation  we  are  con- 
sidering now  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
improving  the  financial  status  of  insur- 
ance plans  in  the  business  of  protecting 
the  employed  population  of  our  country 
and  toward  helping  the  Nation's  hos- 
pitals to  reduce  the  back-breaking  defi- 
cits they  are  now  forced  to  assume. 

PROVISIONS  OF  AN  ADEQUATE  HEALTH  INSXmANCE 
PROGRAM  FOR  RETIREI)  AJCERICANS 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  time 
has  long  passed  beyond  the  point  of 
establishing  the  need  for  Federal  action 
on  the  problem  of  financing  the  basic 
health  care  of  our  aged  through  the  So- 
cial Security  System. 

The  real  issue  is  to  make  sure  that  in 
deciding  these  benefits  we  alert  ourselves 
to  the  wisest  counsel  of  authorities  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  hospital  care,  public 
health,  and  medical  economics. 

The  real  issue  is  to  assure  the  Nation 
that  the  philosophy  of  modern  medicine 
will  be  applied  in  meeting  the  health 
needs  of  our  senior  Americans. 

In  the  bill  I  am  presenting  there  are 
included  the  following  provisions: 

First  of  all,  the  group  of  citizens  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  consists  of  retired  aged 
persons,  65  and  over  for  men,  62  and  over 
for  women. 
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These  are  retired  persons  only.  It  is 
this  group  among  all  the  aged  who  have 
an  undeniable  need  for  such  protection. 
The  numbers  involved  amount  to  about 
14.8  million  people:  11.3  million  men  and 
women  now  receiving  OASI  benefits,  1.7 
million  now  receiving  old-age  assistance 
and  nothing  from  OASI.  and  1.8  million 
other  retired  persons.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  definition  of  "retirement." 

I  consider  this  feature  of  the  proposed 
legislation  one  of  the  most  important.  It 
puts  to  rest  the  criticism  of  such  bills  as 
the  Porand  bill  that  it  excludes  too  many 
of  our  aged  citizens  now  eligible  for  ben- 
efits under  social  security. 

Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  such  legislation,  including  the 
Vice  President,  to  show  exactly  how  sin- 
cere they  really  are  in  objecting  to  the 
omission  of  such  persons  as  the  2  mil- 
lion old-age  assistance  recipients.  The 
Retired  Persons  Medical  Insurance  Act 
would  include  these  and  other  non-OASI 
retired  men  and  women. 

If  the  charge  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Porand  bill  has  been  leveled  in  a  tr\ily 
sincere  effort  and  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
structive criticism,  they  should  be  pleased 
to  leai-n  that  we  have  accepted  their 
criticism  at  face  value  and  thus  have 
proposed  the  inclusion  of  the  aged  men 
and  women  for  whom  all  of  us,  even  the 
opposition,  have  a  deep  concern. 

The  primary  source  of  financing  is 
through  the  Social  Security  System  in- 
creasing the  present  tax  one-fourth  of 
1  percent  from  employees  and  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  from  employers. 

For  those  retired  aged  not  now  eligible 
for  OASI  benefits,  a  contribution  from 
the  general  revenue  will  be  necessary. 

Not  all  of  such  a  contribution  would 
be  new  costs,  however,  since  the  Federal 
Government  is  already  paying  large  svuns 
in  the  form  of  grants  to  the  States,  pay- 
ments to  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  aged's  medical  care. 
While  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  up  to  90  days  a  year  of  hospital 
care,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  hospi- 
talization also  needs  to  be  accompanied 
by  alternative  possibilities  and  followup 
facilities  such  as  skilled  nursing  home 
care  and  supervised  home  medical  care. 

The  bill  therefore  provides  for  direct 
admission  into  skilled  nursing  homes  and 
direct  use  of  home  medical  services  with- 
out having  to  first  enter  into  a  hospital. 
The  number  of  days  of  such  services 
would  depend  on  the  number  of  unused 
hospital  days,  but  the  maximum  number 
of  skilled  nursing  home  days  would  be 
180,  and  for  home  visits  240  in  a  year. 

Modem  medicine  basically  aims  at 
keeping  people  out  of  hospitals;  and, 
therefore,  the  bill  includes  the  very  im- 
portant provision  of  outpatient  diagnos- 
tic services  such  as  laboratory  tests  and 
X-rays. 

These  basic  provisions — hospitaliza- 
tion, skilled  nursing  home  service,  home 
health  services  backed  up  by  diagnostic 
services — constitute,  in  the  expert  opin- 
ion of  authorities  in  the  health  field,  the 
basic  package  of  any  truly  adequate 
health  services  program  for  the  aged. 

Hospitalization  by  itself  is  not  the 
answer.  For  one  thing,  after  basic  treat- 
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men  In  a  hospital  the  aged  patient  often 
needs  only  skilled  nursing  care  in  a 
gualfied  nursing  home. 

Or  once  recovered  from  a  stroke,  he 
remtins  in  need  of  physical  therapy 
whic  1  can  be  applied  in  his  home. 

W  thout  these  alternatives  and  foUow- 
throigh  possibilities,  hospitalization  by 
itseU  can  lead  to  over-usage  of  beds  and, 
mor«  important,  to  disappointments 
among  the  aged  who  stand  in  need  of 
restorative  medicine. 

Such  alternatives  also  can  amount  to 
a  10.  to  15-percent  reduction  in  hospital 
care 

H<  spitalization  by  itself  is  only  a  link 
in  tl  e  chain  of  medical  attention  which 
restore  many  aged  men  and  women 
more  active  life. 

requires  other  links  such  as  diag- 
c  services  and  home  care. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  is  an  at- 
temiit  to  provide  another  necessary  link 
in  ai  I  adequate  foundation  for  the  health 
care  of  our  retired  aged  Americans. 

The  data  of  the  Health  Information 
Foul  idation,  sponsored  by  the  drug  firms 
of  o  ir  country,  show  that  the  aged  have 
had  a  greater  increase  than  the  general 
popi  ilation  in  expenditures  for  drugs  and 
med  cines. 

Ti  ley  spend  a  higher  pKjrtion  of  their 
med  cal  dollar  on  drugs  and  medicines 
thai  the  general  population,  and  the 
amount  they  spend  is  more  than  twice 
the  amount  spent  by  people  of  all  ages. 

O  d  age  brings  with  it  a  greater,  and  a 
con;  tant  rather  than  an  intermittent,  use 
of  drugs  and  medicines. 

T  me  after  time  the  subcommittee 
hea  d  of  cases  of  older  persons  putting 
off  i  oing  to  a  doctor,  not  so  much  because 
of  tie  cost  of  physicians'  services,  but. 
rati  er,  because  of  their  fear  of  the  cost 
of  t  lat  prescription  which  automatically 
goe;  with  a  doctor's  diagnosis. 

Tie  bill,  therefore,  provides  for  pay- 
mer  t  of  a  portion  of  very  expensive  drugs 
prescribed  by  a  doctor  using  generic 
nan  es.  with  the  amounts  and  kinds  of 
drui  ;s  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  I  ealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  after 
a  y(  ar's  study. 

Tie  opponents  of  such  legislation  nat- 
urally will  raise  the  cry  of  "how  much 
will  it  cost?"  First,  let  me  make  the 
geniTal  reply  that  the  costs  are  geared  to 
the  human  needs  for  an  adequate  health 
program  for  the  retired  aged  citizens  of 
thejUnited  States,  a  nation  which  boasts 
of  Its  wealth  and  its  great  genius  in 
solv  ng  social  problems. 

Iii  a  society  like  ours  the  issue  is  not: 
we  pay  for  progress  in  health?    The 
;  is:   Do  we  want  to  pay  for  such 
protress?    The  decision  we  have  to  make, 
thei  efore,  is  a  moral  one. 

le  public  opinion  polls  indicate  that 
Americans   are   willing   to   accept 
suclk  an  approach. 

Once  having  made  the  moral  decision, 
aroblem  is  then  to  decide  on  the  most 
practical,  reasonable  manner  in  which  to 
can  y  out  the  decision. 

Tiis.  too,  has  been  pretty  well  deter- 
mined through  the  machinery  of  the 
social  security  system,  basically. 

G  iven  these  particular  conclusions,  of 
cou:  se.  there  is  the  question  of  how  much 
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do  we  want  to  spend  on  a  program  of 
basic  medical  care  for  the  retired  aeed 
There  is  widespread  agreement  that 
any  program  now  will  have  to  be  confined 
to  the  income  gained  through  a  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  tax  by  the  employer 
and  by  the  employee  on  the  first  $4,800 
of  wages. 

And  an  increase,  three-eighths  of  a 
percent  for  the  self-employed. 

On  an  individual  basis,  this  comes  to  a 
maximum  of  $1  a  month  or  about  24  cent.-- 
a  week  from  the  employer  and  from  th' 
employee. 

The  benefits  I  have  outlined  do  not  all 
become  available  all  at  once. 

In  the  bill  I  am  introducing,  hospital- 
ization diagnostic  services  become  avail- 
able as  of  July  1,  1961,  or  not  later  than 
January  1,  1962.  if  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  deems  it  necessary. 

Nursing  home  care  and  expensive  druji 
costs  would  be  phased  in  over  a  period 
of  1  to  1 '  2  years. 

Nursing  homes,  for  example,  need  to  be 
brousrht  up  to  standards  before  we  start 
paying  for  their  services. 

Therefore,  payments  for  nursing  home 
care  would  start  on  January  1,  1963,  and 
not  later  than  July  1  of  the  same  year. 

Home  health  services  would  start  on 
JanuaiT  1.  1962.  or  not  later  than  July  1 
in  the  .same  year. 

Partial  payments  for  very  expensive 
druus  would  start  on  July  1,  1962.  and  not 
latf^r  than  July  1  of  the  following  year 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be  au- 
thorized to  designate  the  dates  within 
these  periods,  when  the.se  benefits  would 
be  available. 

Thus,  keeping  in  mind  the  practical 
aspects  of  introducing  what  is  considered 
to  be  an  adequate  health  program  for  the 
retired  aged,  we  have  thus  allowed  for 
a  gradual  introduction  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. This  also,  again  being  realistic, 
means  a  lower  cost  at  the  outset. 

The  two  first  provisions — hospitaliza- 
tion an  diagnostic  services — would  cost 
$1.1  billion. 

By  the  end  of  the  entire  waiting  peri- 
od, with  all  the  services  made  available, 
including  nursing  homes,  home  medical 
care,  and  expensive  drugs,  the  total  cost 
would  be  $1.5  biUion  a  year.  About  $1.1 
billion  would  come  from  the  social  se- 
curity payroll  deduction,  the  remainder 
from  general  revenue.  I  repeat  the 
point  made  earlier,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  already  contributing  the  bulk 
of  such  a  remainder. 

I  must,  at  this  point,  make  clear  again 
that  very  little  of  these  amounts  can  be 
said  truthfully  to  constitute  costs  to  the 
Government. 

RememLcrir,:,  tlr.it  the  basic  financing 
comes  through  the  payroll  tax  of  the 
employed  population,  this  can  hardly  be 
called  "Government  costs." 

Furthermore,  as  I  said  before,  a  large 
part  of  the  expenditures  on  the  non- 
OASDI  retired  aged  under  this  bill  is  al- 
ready being  met  through  the  Treasury. 

The  Federal  bhare  of  vendor  payments 
for  medical  care  under  old-age  assist- 
ance, for  example,  is  about  $153  million, 
not  to  menti!  n  large  amounts  already  be- 
ing expended  on  hospitalization  and  re- 
lated services  for  other  groups,  about  $85 
million. 
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These,  then,  are  the  major  provisions  izations  skilled  in  dealing  with  hospital-  financing  adequate  health  care  of  the 

of  the  legislation.     Its  passage  will  be  ization  of  patients  in  the  whole  or  any  aged. 

an  accomplishment  of  which  the  entire  part  of  the  United  States.  Mr.    President,    in    conclusion    I    ask 

Nation  would  be  proud.  Although  the  provisions  do  not  apply  unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 

A  few  other  aspects  of  the  bill  should  to  retirees  under  the  Railroad  Retire-  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator  Engle,  Sen- 
be  briefly  mentioned:  ment  Act,  or  to  retirees  of  the  Federal  ator  Green.  Senator  Bartlett  and  Sena- 

W'niio  ihe  b(  nefit.s  included  do  nut  pro-  Government,  they  could  come  under  the  tor  Mansfield  be  added  as  cosponsors  of 

vide  payment  for  .surgical  care  by  physi-  program  by  their  funds  "buying  into"  the  S.  3503. 
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M-.iing  room,  anesthetic^  and  so  lorih.  ing  to  improve  the  health  status  of  our  through  inadvertence. 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  may  u.se  the  ac-  aged  citizens,  the  act  calls  for  research  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

crediting  service  of  the  American  Hospi-  and  demonstration  programs  by  the  De-  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tal  A.ssociation  for  assuring  quality  of  partment  of  HEW  on  how  to  improve  Exhibit  i 

care.  health  .-services.  Cardu:n-a.^cuhu-  conditions.  Iiy  rgc  groups  ' 

Only  those  nursing  homes  will  be  in-  Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  the  Re-  Under  25 536.000 

eluded  which  meet  truly  adequate  stand-  tired  Persons  Medical  Insurance  Act" —     25  to  44 .._  i,  451.000 

aids  for  care  and  rehabihtation.  S.  3503 — would  be  a  major  accomplish-  ^^  ^°  ^^ 1.666,000 

An  Advisory  Council,  consisting  of  the  ment  of  which  the  entire  Nation,  and  the  H  ''^  ^^ f'ltiR'ann 

Commissioner    of    Social    Security,    the  Congress,  will  be  proud.  '       ' 
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fields,  shall  advise  and  assLst  the  Secre-  this  current  proposal  will  be  praising  its  ^^"^  °^  "^^  ^""""P* *■  ^^'  ^° 

tary  of    HEW    in    the    formulation    of  beneficial   effects  upon  the   millions  of  Total    in    all    age    groupe 

policy.  Americans  directly  involved,  and  upon  (5.77  percent) 10, 117,000 

If  the  Secretary  deems  it  advisable,  he  the  larger  millions  of  other  Americans  :  Prom  testimony  of  Deputy  Surgeon  Gen- 
may  use  the  services  of  nonprofit  organ-  indirectly   affected   by    the   problem    of  erai  Ponerfleid. 
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Exhibit  2 
I  From  Business  Week,  Apr.  16,  19601 
A  Challenge  That  Can't  Be  Ducked 

Health  Insurance  for  the  aged  Is  fast  be- 
coming the  No  1  Issue  facing  Congress  this 
year.  And  there's  political  dynamlt«  in  It: 
Any  candidate  suspected  by  the  millions  of 
old  people  (and  those  ooncerned  about  their 
health  problems)  of  talcing  a  cold  or  know- 
nothing  attitude  toward  the  Issue  Is  likely 
to  be  In  serious  trouble  this  election  year. 

One  thing  about  the  Issue  Is  clear:  Al- 
though plenty  of  politicians  may  see  It  as  a 
vote-catching  device,  there  is  nothing  syn- 
thetic or  phony  about  the  problem  Every- 
one who  has  seriously  studied  the  situation 
has  concluded  that  the  provision  of  t>etter 
health  care  for  the  aged  is  a  serious — and 
growing^problem.  Thanks  to  medical  prog- 
ress, the  number  of  aged  Is  Increasing  rap- 
idly In  1930,  there  were  6  million  people 
over  65  In  the  United  States;  today  there  are 
16  million. 

For  far  too  many  of  these,  long  life  has 
meant  shrunken  Incomes,  increased  sickness, 
loneliness,  and  the  shame  of  being  a  candi- 
ciaie  for  a  handout  from  society.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Plemmlng, 
In  his  thorough  report  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  year,  concluded 
that  three  out  of  every  four  aged  persons 
would  be  able  to  "prove  need  In  relation  to 
hospital  costs."  That  Is  to  say,  they  would 
be  able  to  prove  that  they  simply  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  the  care  they  needed  when 
taken  seriously  ill. 

The  Issue,  then,  is  not  whether  there  Is  a 
I'roblem  but  rather  how  to  meet  the  problem. 

TWO    APPKOACHES 

Representative  Aime  Porand,  Democrat,  of 
Rhode  Island,  has  proposed  to  deal  with  It 
through  a  system  of  compulsory  Federal  In- 
surance within  the  framework  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Forand  bill  would  pro- 
vide Insurance  covering  60  days  of  hospital 
care,  or  120  days  of  combined  hospital  and 
nursing  home  care,  together  with  surgical 
services,  to  all  those  eligible  for  old-age 
Insurance   b»«neflts.     It   would   be   financed, 


Initially,  by  boosting  social  security  payroll 
taxes  one-half  of  1  percent,  divided  equally 
between  employees  and   employers. 

The  Forand  bill  has  been  attacked  for  a 
number  of  reasons  by  various  groups,  espe- 
cially the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  sees  it  as  the  camel's  nose  of  social- 
ized medicine  coming  under  the  tent. 

But  the  main  weakness  of  the  Forand  bill, 
as  specialists  In  the  health  field  see  It,  Is 
not  that  It  does  too  much  but  too  little. 
They  condemn  It  as  too  narrow  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  "hospitalitls" — the  tend- 
ency. Inherent  in  many  of  our  present  vol- 
untary Insurance  programs,  to  put  the  sick 
into  hospitals  because  there  are  no  pro- 
visions for  covering  treatment  at  home  or  In 
doctors'  offices. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Javits,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  strikes  at  this  weak- 
ness. As  Javits  points  out,  though  hospi- 
talization costs  comprise  a  large  part  of  an 
aged  person's  annual  medical  bill,  the  aver- 
age older  couple  spends  $140  a  year  on  health 
costs  unrelated  to  hospitalization.  "One  out 
of  every  6  persons  65  years  and  older,"  says 
Javits,  pays  over  $500  In  medical  bills  an- 
nually.' Yet  60  percent  of  the  old  people 
have  annual  Incomes  under  $1,000  and  can't 
afford  home  or  office  care  that  might  cut 
down  the  length  of  hospitalization  or  elim- 
inate it  altogether. 

Javits  would  deal  with  the  problem  by  a 
voluntary  program  that  would  combine  Fed- 
eral and  State  subsidies,  contributions  scaled 
to  income  by  the  aged  themselves,  and  both 
commercial  and  nonprofit  Insurance  com- 
panies such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 
The  program  would  not  become  operative 
In  any  State  until  the  State  put  up  the 
money,  arranged  with  the  Insurance  car- 
riers, and  agreed  to  certain  standards  for 
the  program. 

Although  the  Javits  bill  makes  a  hard 
effort  to  provide  a  voluntary  (and  heavily 
subsidized)  program,  it  does  not  appear  to 
meet  the  test  of  practicality.  The  program 
would  take  a  very  long  time  to  negotiate 
with  50  individual  State  governments  and 
with  the  Insurance  carriers — assuming  that 


it  would  be  possible  at  all  to  get  them 
involved  In  a  program  whose  costs  are 
unpredictable. 

Indeed,  after  sttidylng  Flemmlng's  able 
report,  and  the  arguments  on  all  sides  of 
this  issue,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  voluntary  approach  simply  will  not  do 
the  job. 

The  problem  basically  Is  that  the  aged 
are  high-cost,  high-risk,  low-Income  cus- 
tomers. Their  health  needs  can  be  met  only 
by  themselves  when  they  are  young  or  by 
other  younger  people  who  are  stUl  working. 
The  only  way  to  handle  their  health  prob- 
lem, therefore,  is  to  spread  the  risks  and 
costs  widely.  And  that  can  best  be  done 
through  the  social  security  system  to  which 
employers  and  employees  contribute  regu- 
larly. By  comparison  with  the  heavily  sub- 
sidized schemes,  this  approach  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  old  people  from  feeling 
that  they  are  beggars  living  off  society's 
handouts. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  social 
security  system  to  Include  a  health  insur- 
ance program  for  the  aged.  Even  a  rtiodest 
study  of  the  problem  inunediately  convinces 
anyone  of  Its  difficulty  and  complexity.  At 
this  point,  we  don't  think  that  the  complete 
answer  to  It  has  emerged. 

Nevertheless,  no  democratic  government 
can  refuse  to  grapple  with  a  problem  of  such 
demonstrated  urgency  and  importance.  The 
issue  cannot  be  evaded  and,  before  it  be- 
comes a  political  football,  the  politicians  of 
both  p>arties  should  accept  responsibility  for 
finding  the  best  possible  answer  In  the  short- 
est possible  time. 


[From  Life  magazine,  Apr.  25,  1960] 
Age,  Health  and  Politics 

The  hottest  political  potato  so  far  In  this 
election  year  is  this  question :  Are  Americans 
over  65  entitled  to  Federal  help  to  meet  their 
hospital  and  doctor  bills? 

The  Forand  bill,  which  would  raise  $1  bil- 
lion for  such  care  by  a  one-half-percent  boost 
In  the  social  security  tax,  has  produced  floods 
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oX  favorable  mall  and  given  the  Democrats 
an  \inexpect«l  l«ue.  BepubUeaiis.  wbUe 
granting  the  need  for  aid,  are  trying  to  find 
a  more  private,  volvmtary  alternative.  Since 
the  Issue  to  important,  let's  try  to  sepmrmte 
Its  social  realities  from  its  politics  and  facts 
from  principles. 

Unquestionably,  many  older  Americans 
(15.8  million  are  over  65)  are  in  real  need. 
The  average  $72  a  month  they  draw  from 
social  security  scarcely  provides  food  and 
shelter,  much  lees  for  the  medical  expenses 
which  Increase  with  age.  Few  are  In  a  po- 
sition to  meet  the  cost  of  chronic  Illness 
from  which  many  suffer.  Yet  even  to  get 
charity  care — Itself  inadequate  in  quan- 
tity and  often  inferior  in  quality — they  must 
suffer  the  indignity  of  a  pauper's  oath. 

Can  their  need  for  medical  aid  be  pro- 
vided by  private,  voluntary  Blue  Cross-type 
plans?  These  are  expanding,  but  can  never 
meet  the  whole  need.  Premiums  for  the 
aged  as  a  8eparat«  group  ue  prohibitively 
high.  The  least  burdensome  method  of  in- 
surance Is  for  the  whole  society  to  spread 
the  costs  over  the  whole  working  life  cycle. 
The  cheapest  and  most  logical  way  of  doing 
this,  whether  by  the  Forand  bill  or  a  better 
one,  is  by  extending  the  existing  system  of 
social  security. 

To  provide  this  aid  need  not  be  socialized 
medicine,  as  opponents  claim,  since  pay- 
ments could  be  made  through  private  chan- 
nels and  patients  select  their  own  doctcws 
and  hospitals  as  before. 

The  first  question  of  principle  is  whether 
this  form  of  aid  will  undermine  the  private 
duty  of  providing  for  one's  own  old  age 
through  old-fashioned  virtues  like  foresight 
and  thrift.  Being  a  floor,  not  a  celling,  it 
need  not  do  so.  Individuals  will  still  have 
plenty  of  Incentive  to  save  for  the  future, 
though  lees  fear  of  it. 

Another  question  of  principle  Is  whether 
It  Is  the  proper  function  of  a  free  govern- 
ment to  offer  special  help  to  its  older  citi- 
zens. That  principle  was  accepted  when 
social  security  Itself  became  effective  tn  1987. 
"nie  prestonptlon  against  any  extension  of 
Federal  aettvlty  and  expendltiire.  though  Jef- 
fersonlan  tn  origin,  Is  now  championed, 
though  weakly,  by  the  Republicans,  who 
dont  want  to  be  tagged  as  enemies  of  the 
aged.  But  an  extension  of  an  estabhshed 
system  like  social  security  la  not  a  violation 
of  principle.  But  there  la  also  an  Issue  of 
cost. 

Not  even  the  Democrats  can  extend  the 
welfare  state  without  reference  to  the  price 
tag.  Enough  spending  Mils  were  Introduced 
In  Congress  last  year  to  add  (50  to  900  bil- 
lion to  our  existing  978.4  billion  budget  if 
passed.  Priorities,  therefore,  have  to  be  de- 
termined. Health  aid  to  the  aged  can  be 
provided,  but  it  may  mean  fewer  schoolii 
highways,  or  other  needs  which  may  also 
be  urgent.  A  related  question  Is  whether  aid 
to  the  aged  can  be  done  without  renewed 
inflation.  The  aged,  on  small  and  fixed  In- 
comes have  been  the  chief  sufferers  from  In- 
flation, and  this  is  a  good  reason  for  giving 
social  security  a  high  priority.  By  the  same 
token,  any  aid  program  that  feeds  inflation 
would  defeat  its  own  puipuees  and  fool  its 
beneficiaries.  So  the  costs  of  any  plan 
adopted  must  be  carefully  limited  and  con- 
trolled. 

Doubtless  the  Forand  bill  can  be  improved. 
Some  $300  million  could  be  saved  simply  by 
raising  the  eligible  age  from  65  to  S8.  More- 
over, many  oldsters  able  and  eager  to  work 
could  better  provide  for  their  own  security 
If  the  $1,200  limitation  were  raised  on  the 
income  they  may  earn  without  forfeiting 
social  seciu'ity  pensions. 

But  in  principle,  sxich  aid  Is  proper  public 
business.  The  issue  is  therefore  Inevitably 
and  properly  a  political  one.  It  should  be 
decided  according  to  the  Nation's  sense  of 
Justice,  urgency,  and  choice  of  priorities  in 
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CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  during 

wist  few  days  Washington  has  been 

to  a  most  interesting  conference, 

,     the    Atlantic     Conference     of 

Political  Leaders. 

and  women  who  thwnselves  will 

a^nong  the  future  leaders  of  the  free 

met  last  Thursday  for  a  week-long 

of  future  developments  of  the 

Norljh  Atlantic  Treaty  nations   on  the 

poli$cai,  economic,  and  social  fronts. 

conference  was  organized  by  the 
Atlahtic  Treaty  Association  to  promote 
mut  ial  understanding,  friendship,  and 
cooperation  among  those  who  aspiir  to 
an  active  part  In  forming  and  car- 
out  their  countries'  foreign  policies 
future.    The  first  conference  was 
in  Paris  in  1958. 

the   1958  meeting   there   were  88 
quaked  representatives  of  41  political 
which    came   fix>m   all    the    15 
NA'JO  countries  for  a  week  of  serious 
discission. 
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of  scarce  resources — as  Interpreted 
Nation's  elected  Bepreaentatives  in 


year   there  were    140   delegates 
the  15  NATO  nations  attending  the 
annual  Conference  of  Young  Po- 
Leaders  and  none  of  them  over 
ears  <rf  age.     Many  of  them  were 
of  the  United  States  Congress, 
and  Ehiropean  Parliaments. 
__  United  States  was  represented  at 
conference  by  50  delegates — 25  Re- 
and  25  Democrats.    The  con- 
was  important  because  of  the 
that  these  young  men  and  women 
the  15  NATO  nations  wlU  furnish 
nature  leadership  for  these  countries 
Tcry  near  future  and  their  gath- 
together  on  an  occasion  such  as 
gave  them  an  oi;H>ortunity  to  study 
rarying  viewpoints — social,  economic, 
political — of  the  countries  they  will 
\forking  with  in  future  years. 
was  my  privilege  to  meet  personally 
of   these   fine   young   men   and 
and  speak  before  two  of  their 
groups.    This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
to  observe  the  dedication  and  the 
which  they  di^iayed  in  t(H>lcs 
will  be  prominent  in  w(Mrld  affairs 
fliture  years. 

are  already  being  made  for  a 

_  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  Con'er- 

of  Young  Political  Leaders  and,  in 

of  the  present  unrest  in  the  world 

I  commend  them  for  their  efforts. 
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COAL    RESEARCH    PROGRAM 
NEEDED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pre  ident,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
rec«nt  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Hinitlngton  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser: 

T1  le  potential  value  of  an  extensive  Federal 
pro(  ram  of  coal  research  has  been  again  dem- 
by  plans  for  construction  of  a  pAant 
i>owhatan    Point,    Ohio,    tar    producing 
iir^iniim  sulfate  from  coal  mine  wastes. 
North  American  Coal  Corp.  will  spend 
t><*n  $1  nullllon  for  the  operatirai. 
PArt  of  the  output  will  be  used  tor  com- 
mercial scale  studies  on  the   production  ot 
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aluminum  oxide  suitable  for  making  alumi- 
num metal,  abrasive,  and  ceramics. 

Successful  development  of  the  process 
could  create  a  tremendous  new  market  for 
coal  mine  wastes,  and  industries  for  the  pro- 
duction could  provide  a  substantial  economic 
lift  to  depressed  coal  nUnlng  sections. 

This  Is  only  one  illustration  of  the  numer- 
ous products  that  might  be  developed  from 
coal  under  an  extensive  research  effort. 

Mr.  President,  coal  research  legislation 
is  sorely  needed.  Such  legislation  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  Nation.  The 
American  coal  industry  Is  in  need  of  a 
coal  research  program.  Because  of  lost 
markets  and  strong  competition  from 
other  natural  fuels,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  coal  Industry  develop  new  markets. 

A  coal  research  program  would  pro- 
duce general  economic  rewards  to  asso- 
ciated industries  and  the  people  who 
work  in  thenr*.  The  coal  industry  is  the 
largest  producer  of  revenue  for  the  rail- 
roads. It  is  the  principal  source  of  fuel 
for  the  Nation's  electric  power,  and  it  is 
essential  to  the  making  of  steel. 

Deterioration  of  the  country's  coal  In- 
dustry is  a  serious  threat  to  this  Nation's 
defense.  In  the  event  of  immediate  hos- 
tile action  against  the  United  States  by  a 
foreign  country  the  enormous  demand 
that  would  be  made  on  the  coal  Industry 
would  have  to  go  partially  imanswered. 
The  coal  work  force  Is  continuously 
whittled  down,  and  coal  mines  are  being 
forced  to  seal  their  portals.  This  has 
produced  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  rail- 
roads, with  resultant  unemployment 
among  railway  workers. 

Coal  reserves  In  the  United  States 
make  up  more  than  90  percent  of  our 
total  energy  resources.  Our  known  coed 
reserves  could  sustain  this  Nation  for 
some  1,900  years.  This  figure  could  be 
conceivably  higher  were  there  techno- 
logical advances  making  It  possible  to 
utilize  coal  not  now  considered  recover- 
able. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  200,000  chemical  byproducts 
of  bituminous  coal.  Among  these  by- 
products are  aspirin,  vanilla  flavoring, 
perfume,  weed  killers,  sjmthetlc  fabrics, 
carbon  electrodes,  antiseptics,  food 
products,  and  many  others.  A  coal  re- 
search program  would  develop  new  uses. 

The  coal  magazine.  Coal  Utilization, 
dated  March  1960,  sajrs: 

studies  of  the  basic  properties  of  coal — 
for  example,  the  effect  of  atomic  radiation 
on  coal;  the  strength  and  physical  properties 
of  oool  In  place;  and  the  effect  of  a  variety 
of  chemical  agents  on  coal — all  should  lead 
to  improved  methods  of  utilization.  Other 
Important  utilization  research  problems  that 
would  assist  coal  in  the  competitive  energy 
field  are  development  of  methods  of  reducing 
or  removing  sulfur  in  coal,  intensified  el- 
fortfi  to  improve  methods  for  producing  high 
B.t.u.  gas  or  liquid  fuels  at  lower  costs,  to 
upgrade  and  utilize  low-temperature  tar.  and 
to  develop  and  extend  the  uses  for  fly  ash 
and  refuse. 

Mr.  President,  these  suggestions  come 
from  the  men  who  know  the  potential 
of  coal. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable research  In  the  scientific  develop- 
ment of  allied  products  of  coal,  but 
research  in  the  basic  products  must 
continue,  also.  The  coal  industry  is  far 
behind  other  industries  in  research  and 
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development.  I  refer  to  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  report  was  committed  August  27. 
1957: 

A  ttital  of  approximately  $17,382,400  was 
sptut  on  bituminous  coal  research  In  1965 
and  probably  not  more  than  $1  million  was 
spent  on  anthracite  research  during  the 
same  year.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  estimated 
that  in  19S3  research  expenditures  by  the 
petroleum  Industry  were  $145.9  million; 
chemical  Industry,  $361.1  million;  rubber 
products,  $53.6  million;  and  textile  Indus- 
tries, $26  million. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  our  knowledge  of  this 
natural  resource  is  still  not  as  adequate 
HS  it  should  be.  More  should  be  known, 
for  instance,  about  the  origin  of  coal; 
it.s  chemical  behavior;  its  composition; 
and  its  properties.  These  are  funda- 
mental factors. 

If  this  country  takes  adequate  steps 
to  determine  some  of  the  remote  facts 
regarding  this  natural  resource,  the 
benefits  which  will  redound  to  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  wiU  be  many.  Many  asso- 
ciated industries  would  be  effectively 
aided.  Coal  is  a  versatile  raw  material, 
and  it  is  wastefully  used  when  used  just 
as  a  fuel. 

In  1947  approximately  50  percent  of 
this  country's  total  energy  supply  was 
produced  by  coal.  Thi."?,  by  no  means, 
is  true  today.  That  percentage  figure 
has  dropped  from  20  to  25  points.  Dur- 
ing that  same  year,  1947.  it  took  about 
150  million  tons  of  coal  to  supply  the 
railroads  with  their  needed  energy  sup- 
ply. The  railroads  have  now  largely 
.switched  to  diesel  engines.  That  market 
for  coal  Is  gone.  About  70  percent  of 
this  loss  has  been  absorbed  by  metal- 
lurgical requirements.  The  electric  util- 
ity industry  is  expected  to  consume  190 
million  tons  in  1960.  The  steel  industry 
Ls  scheduled  to  use  about  103  million  tons 
this  year  in  Its  mills.  Other  industrial 
and  commercial  operations,  it  is  re- 
ported by  the  National  Coal  A.ssociation. 
are  exr>ected  to  bum  about  88  million 
tons  of  coal  in  1960:  oversea  shipments 
have  been  forecast  at  20  million  tons  this 
year;  exports  to  Canada  have  been  set 
at  12  million  tons  and  retail  sales  at  23 
million  tons  for  1960.  Yet,  with  all  these 
encouraging  reports,  a  coal  research  pro- 
gram In  this  country  is  needed — and 
needed  badly. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  remaining 
U.S.  coal  reserves,  of  all  types,  amount 
to  about  2  trillion  tons.  It  Is  pertinent 
to  know  this  figure  when  one  realizes 
that  only  950  billion  tons  of  the  known 
reserve  are  now  recoverable. 

We  should  not  allow  mother  nature's 
gift  to  go  undeveloped  and  unutilized. 
We  know  it  Is  now  technically  feasible 
to  bypass  the  coking  process  in  the  gasi- 
fication of  coal.  If  with  more  research, 
a  more  economical  way  could  be  found 
to  convert  coal  to  gas,  this  would  be  an- 
other giant  step  in  this  country's  need 
for  natural  fuels  in  the  event  of  hostil- 
ity. 

The  conversion  of  coal  to  gas  would  be 
an  important  industrial  and  economic 
development.  I  quote  from  a  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va..  newspauer  editorial.     T.iis 


appeared  in  the  January  16,  1960,  Issue 
of  the  Charleston  Daily  Mail: 

It  Is  now  cheaper  to  pipe  gas  all  the  way 
Trom  Texas  at  an  ever-mounting  price  than 
It  Is  to  extract  Its  exact  chemical  content 
from  the  coal  in  West  Virginia's  front,  back 
and  side  yards.  That  Is  to  say  that  Texas 
does  nothing  which  West  Virginia  couldn't 
do  better — If  there  were  an  economical  proc- 
ess   for   converting   coal   to   gas. 

A  coal  research  program  would  de- 
velop an  economical  process  for  convert- 
ing coal  to  gas.  New  markets  for  coal 
would  result,  and  such  new  markets 
would  relieve  locally  depressed  mining 
area.s. 

The  developing  of  new  markets  for 
coal  would  come  with  a  well-coordinated 
program.  Once  again,  quoting  Coal  Uti- 
lization magazine: 

If,  as  a  Nation,  we  are  willing  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  research  and  hardware 
to  place  a  man  on  the  moon,  mainly  for  na- 
tional prestige  purposes,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  support  the  much  more  modest  effort 
E\iggested  for  the  much  more  Important 
reasons  already  cited. 

The  magazine  had  outlined  a  sug- 
gestion of  placing  a  limited  number  of 
coal-to-oil  or  coal-to-gas  plants  around 
the  country.  If  the  need  should  arise  for 
a  greatly  increased  production  of  liquid 
or  gasous  fuels  because  of  a  national 
emergency,  such  a  plan  would  help  to 
provide  for  the  demand. 

On  February  1  of  this  year,  I  listed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  numerous 
totals  of  foreign  aid  give-aways  for  the 
purpose  of  mining  research  in  other 
countries.  In  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
years,  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration spent  ju.st  less  than  $15  mil- 
lion in  foreign  countries  for  mining  re- 
search. These  were  the  years  1955 
through  1959.  I  believe  this  country  can 
allow  itself  an  adequate  coal  research 
program  here  at  home. 

House  bill  3375  is  a  bill  which  would 
help  alleviate  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  coal  industry.  It  would  not 
solve  all  the  problems,  but  that  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Practical  appli- 
cations of  successful  research  projects 
will  increase  the  usefulness  of  coal. 

F\)r  the  country's  sake,  a  coal  research 
bill  is  essential.  Such  legislation  would 
offer  both  a  boost  to  the  economy  and 
another  strong  arm  for  defense. 


AMENDMENT    OP   SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byhd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bill  (S.  2611)  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were:  on  page  1, 
line  4,  strike  out  "1959"  and  insert 
"I960";  and  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines 
12  through  19,  and  insert' 

Sec.  6.  Section  304  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

•■|»ROVISIOMS     OF     EQUTTT     CAPTTAL     FOR     SMAtX- 
BITSINE88   CONCZaMS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  function  of  each 
small  business  Investment  company  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  equity  capital  for  Incorpo- 
rated    smaU-business     concerns,     in     siich 


manner  and  under  such  terms  as  the  small 
business  investment  ccMnpany  may  fix  In 
accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Administration. 

"(b)  Before  any  capital  Is  provided  to  a 
small-business  concern  under  this  section — 

"(1)  the  company  may  require  such  con- 
cern to  refinance  any  or  all  of  its  outstanding 
Indebtedness  so  that  the  company  Is  the 
only  holder  of  any  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
of  such  concern;  and 

"(2)  except  as  provided  In  regulations  Is- 
sued by  the  Administration,  such  concern 
shall  agree  that  It  will  not  thereafter  Incur 
any  Indebtedness  without  first  securing  the 
approval  of  the  company  and  giving  the 
company  the  first  oppvortunlty  to  finance 
such  Indebtedness. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  company  provides  capital 
to  a  small-business  concern  under  this  sec- 
tion, such  concern  shall  have  the  right, 
exercisable  In  whole  or  In  such  part  as  such 
concern  may  elect,  to  become  a  stockholder- 
proprietor  by  Investing  In  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  5  per  centiun  of  the  amount 
of  the  capital  so  provided.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  fine  work  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  the  propKJsed  legisla- 
tion. In  helping  small  investment  com- 
panies, he  is  helping  small  business.  I 
am  delighted  to  support  the  legislation. 
I  salute  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
his  leadership  in  getting  the  legislation 
through  Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  who  won  such  an  emphatic 
victory  only  a  few  minutes  ago  on  his 
very  meritorious  measure. 

Mr.  President,  on  September  10,  1959, 
the  Senate  passed  8.  2611,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958.  The  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958  established  a  pro- 
gram to  facilitate  the  formation  of  an 
entirely  new  type  of  company,  licensed 
and  regulated  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  SB  A  is  authorized  to 
license  privately  owned  small  business 
investment  companies — called  SBIC's — 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  equity  capi- 
tal and  long-term  loans  to  small  business 
concerns. 

Each  SBIC  must  have  a  minimum  ini- 
tial paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of 
$300,000.  The  SB  A  is  authorized,  how- 
ever, to  purchase  from  the  SBIC  up  to 
$150,000  of  subordinated  debentures, 
which  amount  can  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  required  initial  capital.  Also  SBA 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  to  SBIC's 
to  a  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the  paid- 
in  capital  and  surplus  which  may  in- 
clude the  capital  investment  of  SBA  in 
the  form  of  subordinated  debentures. 

The  SBIC's,  under  the  present  law, 
may  supply,  in  turn,  funds  to  small  busi- 
nesses in  two  ways:  First,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  debenture  bonds,  convertible 
into  stock  of  the  borrowers,  with  conver- 
sion rates  set  at  the  time  of  issuance: 
and,  second,  by  direct  term  loans  for 
periods  up  to  20  years,  with  possible  ex- 
tensions of  time.  The  act  also  author- 
ized SBA  to  make  loans  to  any  State  de- 
velopment company  in  a  total  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  borrowed  by 
the  company  from  all  other  sources.  It 
also  provided  for  secured  loai^  to  both 
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state  and  local  development  companies 
(or  site  acquisitions  and  plant  construc- 
tion, where  the  proceeds  of  the  loan  will 
assist  an  identifiable  small  business  con- 
cern. This  latter  authority  terminates 
under  the  act  on  Jvme  30,  1961. 

This  bill.  S.  2611.  embodies  many  of 
the  changes  In  the  act  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  &nd 
others.  It  was  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Banking  and  Ciurency  Committee 
to  the  Senate  and  it  unanimously  passed 
the  Senate  last  September  10. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  are  purely 

Section  3  would  define  the  word 
'State"  to  permit  possessions  such  as 
Guam  to  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

Section  4  would  delete  subsection 
301(d)(9)  of  the  act  which  gives  the 
SBIC's  power  to  act  as  depositories  and 
fiscal  agents  of  the  United  States. 

Section  5  would  amend  subsection 
302(b)  of  the  act  by  freeing  the  bank 
purchases  of  an  SBIC's  securities  au- 
thorized in  this  section  from  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  6(a)(1)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 

This  amendment  would  enable  a  bank 
which  is  a  subsidiary  of  a  bank  holding 
company  to  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  any  other  bank,  that  is.  to  invest 
the  full  1  percent  of  its  capital  and 
surplus  in  an  SBIC  without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  such  SBIC  is.  or  would 
become,  a  subsidiary  of  the  parent 
company. 

Section  6  would  rewrite  section  304 
of  the  act  to  eliminate  the  restriction 
in  the  act  that  equity  capital  can  be 
furnished  a  small  business  concern  by 
an  SBIC  only  through  the  medium  of 
convertible  debentures. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  the  heart  of  the 
bill.  Here  is  the  reason  why  we  believe 
the  bill  will  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  SBIC's,  a  program  which  has  gone 
much  too  slowly  to  provide  the  impetus 
of  long-term  capital  for  small  business, 
capital  which  is  so  urgently  needed. 
Therefore.  I  shall  reread  the  last  sen- 
tence : 

Section  6  would  rewrite  section  304  of  the 
act  to  eliminate  the  restriction  In  the  act 
that  equity  capital  can  be  furnished  a  small 
business  concern  by  an  SBIC  only  through 
the  medium  of  convertible  debentures. 

Section  6  of  S.  2611  would  also  elimi- 
nate the  following  statutory  restrictions: 

First.  The  statement  that  it  is  the 
"primary  "  purpose  of  an  SBIC  to  furnish 
equity  capital  to  small  business.  This 
places  long-term  loans  and  equity  lend- 
ing on  an  equal  footing. 

Second.  The  callable  provision  where- 
by the  borrower  could  recall  any  de- 
bentures issued  by  it  upon  3  months 
notice. 

Third.  The  provision  that  an  SBIC 
may  require  a  small  business  concern  to 
refinance  any  or  all  of  its  outstanding 
indebtedness  so  that  the  SBIC  would  be 
the  only  holder  of  any  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness of  the  company. 

Fourth.  The  requirement  that  the 
small  business  concern  shall  agree  that 
it  will  not  incur  any  additional  Indebted- 
ness without  first  securing  the  approval 
of  the  lending  SBIC. 
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Pifth.  The  requirement  that  when 
equity  capital  is  furnished  to  a  small 
bus  iness  concern  such  concern  will  pur- 
chfi  se  f  rMn  2  to  5  percent  of  such  amount 
of  s  tock  in  the  SBIC. 

Section  7  of  S.  2611  would  amend  title 
26.  chapter  6,  section  26-610  of  the  Dis- 
tri(t  of  Columbia  Code.  1951  edition. 
Th  s  act  imposes  licensing  requirements 
an(  other  restrictions  on  persons  en- 
gaied  in  lending  money  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Section  7  would  include 
SB  C's  in  an  exempt! ve  provision,  along 
witi  national  banks,  savings  and  loan 
ass  Hjiations,  trust  companies,  and  other 
regjlated  financial  institutions. 

The  House  version  of  S.  2611  would 

change  only  section  6.     The  whole  pur- 

of  bringing  up  the  bill  now  is  to 

avctid  a  conference  and  pass  the  bill  in 

form  in  which  it  was  adopted  by  the 

The  amendments  proposed  by 

Senate  should  be,  I  believe,  adopted. 

Have  checked  with  other  members  of 

committee,  and  they  agree. 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  version  pro- 
that  it  shall  be  a  function  of  a 
smkll  business  investment  company  to 
provide  a  .source  of  equity  capital  to  in- 
coijporated  small  busine.ss  concerns  in 
1  manner  and  under  such  terms  as 
SBIC  may  fix  with  the  approval,  by 
reflation  or  otherwise,  of  the  SBA. 
House  version  eliminates  the  words 
'oit  otherwi.se  "  This  change  is  not  ob- 
ec  tionable. 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  version  of  S. 
1  would  eliminate  the  language  con- 
tai^ied  in  section  304(c>,  which  provides 
before  any  capital  is  provided  to  a 
smiall  business  concern,  first,  the  SBIC 
require  such  concern  to  refinance 
or  all  of  its  outstanding  indebtedness 
that  the  SBIC  is  the  holder  of  any 
of  indebtedness  of  the  small 
business  concern;  and,  second,  except  as 
provided  in  SBA  regulations  the  small 
business  concern  shall  agree  that  it  will 
thereafter  incur  any  indebtedness 
Hhout  first  securing  the  appi  oval  of  the 
and  giving  the  SBIC  the  first  op- 
portunity to  finance  such  indebtedness, 
he  House  version  of  S.  2611  provides 
the  retention  of  the  language  of  sec- 
304(c)  in  the  act 
iTiis  is  not  objectionable  since  these 
provisions  have  not  to  my  knowledge 
used  any  hardship  to  either  the  SBIC's 
small  business  concerns.  They  are 
type  provisions  that  would  normally 
included  in  any  financing  arrange- 
ment whether  they  are  expressly  set  out 
the  act  or  not.  SBA  regulations  pro- 
viqe  that  the  SBIC  shall  allow  appropri- 
exceptions  to  this  section  for  open 
acdount  or  other  short-term  credit. 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  version  of  S. 
1  would  strike  the  language  con- 
taihed  in  section  304(d)  of  the  act, 
which  provides  that  whenever  an  SBIC 
provides  "equity  capital  to  a  small  busi- 
concern  such  concern  shall  be  re- 
red  to  invest  in  the  capital  stock  of 
SBIC  in  an  amount  equal  to  not  less 
thin  2  percent  nor  more  than  5  percent 
the  amount  of  the  capital  provided 
accordance  with  SBA  regulations. 
Senate  struck  out  that  provision. 
'  "he  House  version  amends  section 
3o4'd)  of  the  act  to  provide  that  when 
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an  SBIC  provides  capital  to  a  small 
busmess  concern  such  concern  shall 
have  the  right,  exercisable  in  whole  or 
in  such  part  as  such  concern  may  elect, 
to  invest  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  SBIC 
5  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  capital 
so  provided. 

The  Small  Business  Admimstration 
has  indicated  by  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee that  they  do  not  have  any  objection 
to  this  House  amendment.  They  indi- 
cate that  while  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  language  omitted  en- 
tirely, the  House  version,  since  it  does 
eliminate  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
the  present  law.  is  acceptable. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee pointed  out  in  its  report  that  the  new 
language  which  S.  2611  provides  for 
section  304  of  the  act  would  permit  an 
SBIC  to  get  collateral  when  it  advances 
equity  capital  to  a  small  business  con- 
cern under  this  section. 

The  House,  in  its  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill,  also  has  deleted  from  sec- 
tion 304  the  language  which  was  held 
to  preclude  the  SBIC  from  getting  col- 
lateral for  convertible  debentures.  The 
House  version.  t(X>,  would  permit  SBA 
to  issue  regulations  under  which  an 
SBIC  can  get  collateral  from  a  small 
busine.ss  in  which  it  is  investing, 
whether  the  inve.'-tment  is  in  the  form 
of  convertible  debentures  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
meet  many  of  the  recommendations 
which  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
small  business  investment  company 
program. 

This  program  has  been  slow  in  getting 
started — much,  much,  much  too  slow. 
It  has  not  moved  along  as  well  as  many 
of  us  had  hoped  it  would.  Fervent 
hopes  have  been  expressed  by  small  busi- 
nessmen and  their  representatives 
throughout  the  country  that  Congress 
would  pass  legislation  which  would  make 
capital   more   readily   available. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  understand  that 
one  veiy  well-known  financial  news- 
letter, in  a  message  to  its  subscribers, 
offered  them  infonnation  on  the  bill. 
The  publisher  of  the  letter  received  many 
thousands  of  requests — many  more  than 
had  ever  been  received  in  response  to 
any  other  such  offer. 

The  first  hearings  on  the  bill  were 
hpid  in  a  very  laige  rcxjm  in  New  York. 
So  many  peisons  attended  that  there 
was  standing  room  only,  and  many  per- 
sons had  to  be  turned  away.  There  has 
been  an  amazing  amount  of  national  in- 
terest in  this  kind  of  legislation.  The 
trouble  is  that  we  were  cautious  about 
the  legislation  which  was  passed  last 
year — perhaps  too  cautious.  It  was  so 
restrictive  as  to  make  it  very  difficult 
for  SBIC's  to  get  along,  and  it  made  it 
difficult  for  small  business  to  secure  cap- 
ital from  the  SBIC's  in  the  way  in  which 
I  think  they  needed  it.  To  date,  only 
95  SBIC's  have  been  licensed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  At  one 
of  our  hearings  held  in  1959,  the  then 
administrator  of  the  SBIC,  Wendell 
Barnes,  was  asked  by  me  how  many 
SBIC's  he  thought  there  would  be.  As 
I  recall,  he  said  there  would  be,  in  his 
judgment,  a  couple  of  thousand;   that 
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the  program  would  be  comparable  to  the 
commercial  banks.  In  its  commence- 
ment, so  far  as  availability  to  small 
bu.slness  was  concerned.  He  said  that 
within  the  first  year  there  would  be 
about  300.  Then  he  modified  the  figure 
and  said  about  200  of  these  institutions 
would  be  established.  Now  we  are  al- 
most 2  years  along  the  way,  and  there 
are  only  about  95.  Obviously,  we  are 
not  moving  ahead  in  the  way  we  ought 
to  be  moving.  The  goal  of  200  of  these 
companies  to  be  licensed  in  the  first 
year  has  not  been  reached  after  almost 
2  years. 

This  legislation  should  provide  a 
needed  impetus  to  the  small  business  in- 
vestment program.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  program ;  but  it 
is  a  very  good  beginning.  As  this  new 
program  is  tested,  there  no  doubt  will  be 
other  needs  for  legislation. 

I  have  consulted  with  members  of  tlie 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency who  would  be  conferees  if  the  bill 
were  to  be  sent  to  conference ;  and  all  of 
us  are  agreed  that  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ments. I  should  like  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  is  really  the 
father  of  this  legislation.  He  promoted 
it  and  urged  Its  passage;  and  I  am  suie 
it  would  not  have  been  passed  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  authorship  of  it,  some 
years  ago.  In  addition,  he  has  urged 
me  and  others  to  do  all  we  could  to 
liberalize  the  existing  legislation,  so  it 
would  really  be  effective,  and  so  that 
small  business  could  take  advantage  of 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Geb  In  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERNATIONAL   DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senat-e  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1414,  Senate  bill  3074. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3074)  to  provide  for  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Developing  Association. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tJie 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the  main 
provisions  of  S.  3074,  the  International 
Development  Association  bill,  which  I 
introduced  by  request  on  February  19, 
1960.  The  bill  authorizes  the  President 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United 
States  in  the  proposed  association.  This 
acceptance  would  be  effected  through 
signature  of  the  Agreement  containing 
the  articles  establishing  the  Association. 
The  Agreement  was  approved  and  sub- 
mitted last  Januai-y  by  the  Executive 
Directors  of  the  International  Bank  to 
the  68  members  of  the  Bank. 

Before  I  say  anything  further  about 
the  bill  and  the  proposed  Association.  I 
know  Members  will  wish  to  join  me  in 
acknowledging  and  applauding  the  far- 
sighted  initiative  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI,  whose 
efforts  did  so  much  to  stimulate  creation 
of  the  Association.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  proposed  organization 
directly  responds  to  the  objectives  listed 
in  the  Monroney  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  this  body  in  July  1958.  I 
would  add  that  this  outcome  was  due  in 
large  measure  to  Senator  Monroney 's 
per.se  verance  in  the  face  of  an  initial 
administration  position  which,  not  un- 
typically,  seemed  to  shy  away  from  cre- 
ative thinking.  However,  I  hasten  to 
state  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson  and  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dillon  soon  becsime,  and  continue  to  be, 
convinced  and  ardent  advocates  of  the 
Association  idea.  Their  energetic  work 
translated  the  idea  into  reality.  As 
Senator  Monroney  himself  has  said,  the 
credit  must  be  shared.  I  nevertheless 
believe  that  we  in  this  body  have  good 
reason  to  congratulate  our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  and  perhaps  to  indulge 
in  a  httle  patting  of  our  own  backs  for 
following  his  lead  in  this  notable  in- 
stance of  congressional  mitiative. 

There  is  much  that  could  be  said 
about  S.  3074  and  the  proposed  Associa- 
tion. But  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the 
written  word  as  contrasted  with  the 
wearisome  oration.  Members  have  be- 
fore them  a  House  document  which  con- 
tains the  President's  message  urging 
favorable  action,  a  special  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  reconunend- 
ing  U5.  membership  in  the  Association, 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Directors  of 
the  International  Bank  on  the  articles 
of  agreement  and,  finally,  the  articles 
themselves.  Much  of  this  information 
is  summarized  in  the  report  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  on  the  bill. 
My  colleagues  also  have  at  hand  a  print 
of  the  committee  hearings  on  S.  3074. 
I  shall,  therefore,  try  to  point  out  only 
the  salient  features  of  the  Association. 
Let  me  say  first  tha.t  the  Association 
is  designed  to  perform,  on  a  multilateral 
basis,  roughly  the  same  functions  that 
our  Development  Loan  Fund  fulfills  on 
a  wholly  national  basis.  This  means 
that  the  Association  will  provide  long- 
term  loans  with  flexible  repayment-  pro- 
visions to  the  underdeveloped  countries 


and  territories  of  the  free  world  which 
are  to  be  included  in  its  membership. 
This  also  means  that  the  Association 
will  be  able  to  finance  projects  of  high 
developmental  priority,  whether  or  not 
a  project  is  revenue-producing  or  di- 
rectly productive.  In  other  words, 
loans  can  be  made  for  those  basic  facili- 
ties which  in  turn  lead  to  remimerative 
projects  that  attract  private  and  public 
capital  on  more  standard  banking  terms. 
Since  many  of  my  colleagues  are  con- 
cerned about  the  seeming  proliferation 
of  international  economic  agencies,  I 
know  they  are  pleased  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  be  so  very  closely  affiliated  with 
the  International  Bank.  The  Bank's  of- 
ficers and  staff  will  also  serve  the  Associa- 
tion, which  at  least  initially  will  not  em- 
ploy any  personnel  of  its  own.  Insofar 
as  Bank  member  countries  join  the  As- 
sociation, they  will  be  represented  by  the 
same  governors,  alternate  governors,  and 
executive  directors  as  is  the  Bank.  In- 
deed, it  is  as  if  the  Bank  were  opening  a 
new  window,  or  perhaps  a  new  branch 
ofHce.  However — and  this  is  most  im- 
portant— the  Association  is  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct entity,  and  its  funds  will  be  kept 
strictly  separated  from  those  of  the  Bank. 

Initial  resources  totaling  $1  billion  will 
be  subscribed  to  the  Association  if  all  68 
Bank  members  join.  These  subscriptions 
are  generally  determined  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  shares  of  countries  in  the 
Bank's  capital  stocks,  and  are  to  be  paid 
in  over  a  5-year  pericxi.  All  68  countries 
^  would  pay  10  percent  of  their  subscrip- 
tions in  freely  convertible  currencies  or 
gold:  one-half  of  that  sum  in  the  first 
year  of  oi>erations,  and  one-quarter  of 
the  remaining  half  in  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding years.  As  for  the  remaining  90 
percent  of  the  subscriptions,  the  17 
wealthier  members  would  each  pay  the 
full  amount  in  gold  or  convertible  cur- 
rency in  5  equal  annual  installments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  51  less  developed 
countries  would  pay  the  90-percent  por- 
ticHi  in  installments  of  their  national 
currencies,  which  could  only  be  used  for 
restricted  local  purposes  without  the 
members'  consent. 

While  S.  3074  authorizes  the  full  US. 
payment  of  $320,290,000,  this  sum  would 
be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  above 
schedule,  and  would  require  an  appro- 
priation in  each  of  the  5  years  of  the  As- 
sociation's initial  subsciption  peri<xi. 
For  fiscal  year  1961  the  appropriation 
would  be  $73,666,700;  for  each  of  the  next 
years,  it  would  be  $61,655,825.  Roughly 
on  the  basis  of  this  contribution's  size, 
the  United  States  would  have  about  28 
percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the  As- 
sociation. 

Because  of  the  long-term  nature  of 
the  Association's  projected  lending  op- 
erations, provision  is  made  for  a  review 
of  the  adequacy  of  resources  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  initial  5-year  period.  More- 
over, during  that  period  countries  may 
make  volimtary  increases  in  their  sub- 
scriptions on  an  individual  or  general 
basis  if  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. But  in  no  case  would  the  United 
States  be  able  to  increase  its  subscrip- 
tion without  the  approval  of  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  keeping  with  one 
of  the  Monroney  resolution's  prime  ob- 
jectives, supplementary  resources  may  be 
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contributed  by  one  Association  member 
in  the  currency  of  another  member  pro- 
vided the  latter  agrees  and  negotiates 
terms  with  the  Association  and  the  con- 
tributor. It  is  contemplated  that  the 
'  United  States  might  devote  to  this  pur- 

pose a  portion  of  the  local  currencies 
accumulating  in  the  future  under  title  I 
of    Public    Law    480,    the    Agricultural 

A  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of  1954.  Such  transfers  of  local  curren- 
cies would  not  affect  the  Nation's  voting 
power  in  the  Association.  Each  transfer 
would  be  recorded  in  a  special  certificate 
which  would  contain  the  terms  worked 
out  for  the  contribution. 

Now  I  should  like  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  larger  policy  considerations  involved 
in  Senate  action  on  S.  3074. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  to  review 
the  reasons  why  the  underdeveloped 
countries  need  assistance  or  why  the 
wealthier  free-world  nations  should  pro- 
vide such  assistance  in  their  own  inter- 
ests. Not  only  President  ESsenhower, 
President  de  Gaulle,  and  Prime  Minister 
Macmillan,  but  also,  and  very  signifi- 
cantly. Mr.  Khmshchev,  have  agreed 
that  this  issue  takes  a  high  place  among 
the  most  important  and  urgent  ones  fac- 
ing today's  world.  However,  if  a  well- 
reasoned  siimmary  of  the  issue  is  re- 
quired. I  can  do  no  better  service  to  my 
colleagues  than  to  refer  them  to  Paul 
Hoffman's  recent  publication,  "One  Hun- 
dred Countries — One  and  One-Quarter 
Billion  People."  One  introductory  para- 
graph of  his  study — dealing  with  the  so- 
called  revolution  of  rising  expectations — 
struck  me  as  particularly  worthy  of 
quoting,  as  follows: 

There  are  powerfiil  moral  and  political 
reaflonB  why  we  should  be  concerned  with 
thl»  revolution.  But  there  are  biislness  rea- 
sons as  well.  If  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries receive  additional  foreign  capital  and 
increase  local  savings  sufficient  to  lift  their 
per  capita  Incomes  by  only  1  percent  more 
a  year  over  the  coming  decade,  they  might 
well  offer  to  the  United  States  alone  a  mar- 
ket for  an  estimated  $14  billion  of  its  ex- 
ports in  1970.  This  would  represent  an  In- 
crease of  more  than  100  percent  over  total 
US.  exports  to  the  same  areas  in  1958.  And 
over  the  10-year  period,  the  total  exports  of 
all  the  developed  countries  to  those  areas, 
given  this  increased  rate  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, might  be  as  much  as  $320  billion.  In 
the  long  view,  these  100  underdeveloped 
countries  are  for  the  United  States  and  for 
the  developed  nations  generally  a  great  new 
economic   frontier. 

Mr.  Presirlent,  during  the  session  we 
in  this  Chamber  have  heard  a  great  many 
words  on  the  subject  of  international 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  a  good  deal  of  heat  but 
very  little  light  have  been  generated  in 
this  discussion  of  an  extraordinarily 
complex  issue.  However,  at  least  two 
pKJints  have  emerged  clearly  from  the 
running  debate.  One.  that  our  Euro- 
pean allies  have  achieved  a  degree  of 
economic  strength  which  permits  re- 
moval of  protective  measures  created  at 
a  time  when  UJS.  commercial  dominance 
was  overwhelming.  Two,  that  these 
other  wealthier  nations  could  and 
should  accept  a  greater  responsibility  in 
our  mutual  effort  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less  fortunate  countries  of 
the  free  world. 
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other  industrialized  natlcms  have 
responding  to  the  economic  reali- 

and  to  our  sentiments  with  praise- 
orihy  energy.    As  Under  Secretary  Dil- 

;aid  on  May  12 : 


r  estimates  indicate  that  Western  Eu- 
.n  actions  to  remove  discriminations 
year  Increased  our  potential  markets  by 
ou^hly  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The 
ntum  is  being  maintained  and  gives 
that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  postwar 
discriminations  against  our  exports  will  be 
virtually   a  thing  of  the   past. 

On  the  second  count,  the  proposed 
Ass(  elation  Is  designed  to  provide  exact- 
ly me  instrument  which  would  permit 
the  industrialized  nations  to  participate 
moie  fully  in  the  common  task  of  free 
wor  d  development.  These  nations  to- 
gether are  scheduled  to  contribute  ap- 
pix);  [imately  $443  million  in  freely  us- 
abl<  resources:  this  is  about  $123  million 
moie  than  the  proposed  U.S.  subscrlp- 
tior . 

^  ow.  I  would  not  wish  to  leave  any  im- 
pre  ision  that  certain  of  our  allies  are 
not  already  making  very  sizable 
amounts  of  capital  available  to  the  less- 
dev  jloped  countries.  On  the  contrail, 
Praice  extended  almost  as  much  assist- 
anc;  as  did  the  United  States  on  a  per 
cap  ta  basis  during  the  5  years  from  1954 
to  959.  and  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
trit  uted  over  $1  billion  in  that  p)eriod. 
Bri  ish  Commonwealth  countries,  such 
as  Australia  and  Canada,  and  the  Low 
Cox.  ntries  and  Japan  have  also  not  been 
bac  cwarti  in  this  respect. 

E  owever,  the  efforts  of  our  allies 
eitl  er  have  generally  been  directed  to- 
waid  their  dependent  and  associated 
tenitories,  or  have  taken  the  form  of 
cre(  Jts  and  hard  loans.  None  of  these 
cou  itries  has  created  a  national  organ- 
ization.  similar  to  our  DLP,  which 
woi  Id  provide  the  long-term  loans  with 
flex  ble  financing  arrangements  required 
so  I  rgently  by  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
Nor  has  there  been  an  international  en- 
tity which  could  channel  a  flow  of  capi- 
tal toward  the  fulfillment  of  such  re- 
qui]  ements.  It  is.  therefore,  of  enor- 
mous importance  that  the  developed 
fret  -world  countries  have  accepted  the 
ides  that  the  Association  should  be  set 
up  X)  fill  this  gap  and  to  encourage  fu- 
turi  contributions  from  them. 

^  r.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  before 
us  J  hould  be  accepted  as  one  responding 
to  he  clearly  expressed  sentiments  of 
a  rr  ajority  of  Senators.  I  would  be  con- 
tend to  stop  here  in  my  remarks.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  necessary  to  add  a 
few  more  words  in  order  to  anticipate 
son^e  possible  queries  or  objections. 

II  may  be  argued  in  some  quarters 
tha  i,  while  helping  establish  the  Inter- 
nat  onal  Development  Association,  the 
Uni  ;ed  States  simultaneously  should  be 
tak  ng  steps  to  reduce  the  level  of  as- 
sist mce  it  unilaterally  provides  through 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  I  fear 
this  argument  assumes  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  use  the  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shifting  a  burden  to  others.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  urgingr  wealthier 
nat  ons  to  accept  in  concert  with  us 
moie  responsibility  for  free-world  de- 
velopment; we  shall  not  achieve  this  goal 


by  atttempting  to  evade  our  own  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  also  one  of  leader- 
ship. Certainly  no  one  familiar  with 
the  problem  would  fail  to  point  out  thai 
even  the  proposed  Association  will  not 
satisfy  the  free  world's  capital  require- 
ments. 

It  may  be  argued  that  our  voting 
power  in  the  proposed  Association  will 
not  correspond  exactly  with  the  size  of 
our  contribution — especially  when  only 
freely  usable  currencies  are  taken  into 
consideration.  The  fact  is  that  this  ar- 
rangement, which  equally  applies  to  the 
other  more  developed  members,  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  participation  by  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  to  give  them 
a  greater  stake  in  efficient  management, 
and  to  impart  a  sense  of  worth,  which 
is  so  important  to  proud  new  nations. 
Comparable  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  International  Bank  in  1945,  and 
they  have  worked  extremely  well. 

Finally,  it  may  be  argued  that  there 
are  risks:  that  we  may  not  receive  back 
every  dollar  loaned  over  the  years  ahead, 
that  so-called  soft  currencies  may  not 
all  soon  become  freely  usable,  and  that 
some  loan  projects  may  not  work  out. 
Of  course  there  are  risks.  But  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  country 
of  ours  was  built  up  and  it  thrived  on 
risk  capital,  largely  provided  by  the 
London  market;  oiu:  astonishingly  rapid 
expansion  in  the  19th  century  depended 
heavily  on  development  financing  from 
overseas.  We  must  gladly  accept  a  simi- 
lar entrepreneurial  role  if  our  free  en- 
terprise system  is  to  compete  success- 
fully with  Communist  methods,  and  if 
international  markets  are  to  be  avail- 
able to  our  exports  in  decades  hence. 
The  alternative  of  a  completely  self- 
sufficient  America,  uninterested  In  world 
developments,  quite  simply  does  not 
exist. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  all 
too  often  our  foreign  policy  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  defensive  terms.  This  is 
e.spcciaUy  and  properly  true  of  our  meas- 
ures for  military  preparedness.  It  is  in 
regard  to  the  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  that  we 
and  our  allies  can  take  the  offensive  and 
give  a  shining  example  of  the  worth  of 
our  system  of  freedom,  one  that  we  pray 
will  prove  contagious  through  the  year.s 
ahead.  Let  us  not  shirk  this  opportu- 
nity and  this  duty.  I  urge  approval  of 
the  bill  before  u.s  as  a  vital  contiibution 
to  this  offensive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ume  the  Senate  to  pass  this  bill  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  accept 
membership  for  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Development  Association. 
I  deeply  believe  that  it  represents  a  con- 
structive step  toward  world  peace. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
been  most  yenerous  in  their  statements 
about  this  new  instrument  and  about 
my  part  in  proposing  it.  I  would  be 
less  than  human  if  I  did  not  feel  great 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction  that  the 
International  Development  Association 
may  soon  become  a  reality,  but  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  to  accept  sole  oi" 
even  primary  credit  for  the  articles  of 
agreement  before  you  today  for  ap- 
proval. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  devoted  many 
years  of  our  lives  to  service  in  the  Con- 
press  know  that  projects  of  this  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  are  never  the  work 
of  a  single  man  and  that  they  can  come 
into  being  only  through  the  cooperation. 
help,    and    encouragement    of    a    great 
many  people  in  the  Senate,  the  House 
of      Representatives,      the      executive 
branch,    and    of   many   private   citizens 
and  organizations.     This  has  certainly 
been   the  case   vith  IDA.     My  original 
proposal   would   have   remained    just   a 
proposal,   except   for    the    interest   and 
understanding    of    the    junior    Senator 
from  Arkansas    I  Mr.  Pulbright  i .     The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  has  reported  this  bill  to  the 
Senate  was  chairman  of  its  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  in  February 
of  1958  when  I  introduced  Senate  Res- 
olution 264  calling  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility     of    such     an     organization. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Pulbright)  not  only  approved  and  sup- 
ported hearings  on  the  resolution  before 
the     Subcommittee     on     International 
Finance,  of  which  I  was  then  chairman, 
but  his  understanding  and  interest  when 
the  matter  was  being  considered  by  the 
full  committee  were  far  more  influential 
in  that  committee's  decision  than  any- 
thing  which   I  could   have  done.     The 
same  can  be  said  for  the  senior  Senator 
from     Connecticut      I  Mr.     Bush].     No 
more  efTective  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
posed study  could  have  been  given  than 
that  of  this  Senator  with  wide  personal 
experience    in    international     financial 
problems.     Many  of  the  pitfalls  in  the 
development  of  the  final  committee  rec- 
ommendation    could     not     have     been 
avoided  without  the  informal  guidance 
and    advice   of   the   Honorable   Eugene 
Black,    the    distinguished    President   of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion    and    E>evelopment.     The     careful 
statement  of  the  objectives  sought  in  the 
resolution  and  the  means  recommended 
for  the  study  are  the  result  of  the  skill 
of   Under    Secretary   of   State   Douglas 
Dillon,  and  his  willingness  to  give  seri- 
ous    consideration     to     this     proposal 
without    any   thought   of    partisanship. 
Finally,    these    articles    of    agreement 
could  never  have  been  negotiated  except 
for  the  tireless  and  widespread  f>ersist- 
cnce  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson, 
and  the  skill  of  those  on  the  working 
level  who  devoted  endless  hours  to  dis- 
cu.ssion  and  negotiation  with  the  other 
member  nations  of  the  World  Bank. 

First.  These  articles  of  agreement  es- 
tablish the  International  Development 
As.sociation  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development. 

Second.  They  have  pi-ovided  that  each 
member  of  the  International  Bank  shall 
contribute  to  IDA  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  their  contributions  to  the  Bank 
and  shall  have  the  same  voting  rights 
as  they  have  in  the  Bank. 

Third.  They  provide  for  additional 
subscriptions,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Association,  from  an  individual  mem- 
ber, either  in  it»  own  currency  or  cur- 
rency of  another  member  which  it  may 
hold. 


Fourth.  The  articles  provide  that  the 
Association  shall  make  loans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  its  members  to 
provide  financing  which  is  not  available 
from  private  sources  or  the  World  Bank 
on  terms  which  the  recipient  could  meet. 
Fifth.  The  articles  permit  the  Associa- 
tion to  provide  loans  on  terms  that  seem 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  economic 
position  and  prospects  of  the  area  con- 
cerned, and  permit  it  to  accept  repay- 
ment in  the  currency  of  the  borrower. 
Sixth.  The  Association  is  made  a 
separate  entity,  distinct  from  the  Bank, 
but  the  articles  provide  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  shall  be  ex  officio  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

Ihe  International  Development  As- 
socialion  would  provide  a  new  interna- 
tional source  of  loans  for  the  economic 
development  of  underdeveloped  areas. 
It  i.s  designed  to  provide  loans  on  easier 
terms  than  those  now  available,  to  sup- 
plement the  lending  activities  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  commonly  called  the 
World  Bank.  It  would  satisfy  a  pressing 
need  for  development  capital  which 
cannot  be  provided  by  the  International 
Bank. 

There  are  two  lending  institutions  of 
the  United  States  which  provide  capital 
for  economic  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  makes  loans  primarily  to  flnance 
exports  of  U.S.  products.  Its  principal 
purpo.se  is  the  encouragement  of  U.S. 
trade  rather  than  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  underdeveloped  areas.  It 
lends  dollars  and  must  receive  dollars 
in  repayment.  It  is  therefore  limited  to 
loans  for  projects  which  will  produce 
immediate  earnings  of  hard  currencies 
sulficient  to  insure  repayment  of  the 
dollar  loan. 

Some  time  ago  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  and  the  Congress 
recognized  the  need  for  an  institution 
through  which  the  United  States  could 
make  capital  available  to  vmderdeveloped 
areas  for  projects  which  did  not  have  the 
potential  for  immediate  dollar  earnings 
or  which  did  not  involve  immediate  U.S. 
exports  and  so  which  were  not  eligible 
for  loans  from  the  Exp>ort-Import  Bank. 
This  need  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  whose 
loans  are  repayable  largely  in  the  bor- 
rower s  currency  and  thus  place  a  much 
iis-'htcr  burden  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  borrower  than  would  loans 
fiom  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  from 
private  sources. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Foi'eign 
Relations  Committee  I  Mr.  FulbrightI 
lendered  great  service  in  writing  those 
provisions  into  the  law  and  creating  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  Development  Loan  I^ind  has  pro- 
vided loans  which  could  be  used  to  sup- 
plement those  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  has  made  it  possible  for  use  to 
assist  our  friends  in  developing  their  re- 
sources and  their  economic  potential  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  Lately,  however, 
there  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  economic  development 
of  a  good  part  of  the  world  should  not 
be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  and  is  beyond  the  economic  capac- 


ity of  the  United  States  acting  alone.  I 
do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  other  nations 
have  not  given  assistance  to  underde- 
veloF>ed  areas,  because  they  have.  But 
most  of  this  activity  has  been  conflned 
to  members  of  their  own  commonwealths 
or  former  colonies.  The  International 
Development  Association  represents  an 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  underdevel- 
oped countries  through  an  institution  in 
which  all  nations  will  contribute  to  the 
capital  in  proportion  to  their  ability  to 
do  so. 

There  is  also  a  growing  feeUng  in  the 
Congress  that  our  purposes  are  accom- 
plished more  effectively  through  an  in- 
ternational institution.  On  today's  eco- 
nomic frontiers  the  economic  significance 
of  the  United  States  aid  dollar  has  been 
obscuied  by  its  political  symbolism. 
New  independence  is  independence  of  the 
most  hypersensitive  variety.  Acceptance 
of  unilateral  foreign  aid  has  been  repre- 
sented by  extremist  political  groups  with- 
in the  underdeveloped  countries  as  im- 
plying a  political  commitment  to  support 
every  position  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  its  cold  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  representations  are  false, 
but  in  the  midst  of  misleading  propa- 
ganda, these  commitments  are  often 
taken  as  a  betrayal  of  the  aspirations  for 
independence  of  action  common  to  these 
newly  independent  states.  Thus  that 
which  is  an  economic  necessity  has  be- 
come a  political  liability. 

The  other  side  of  the  same  coin  has 
been  equally  difficult.  Unfriendly  coim- 
tries  charge  that  our  aid  imposes  an  un- 
acceptable obligation  on  the  recipient, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  recipients  of 
our  aid  sometimes  tend  to  assume  that 
the  obligation  is  on  the  giver — that  po- 
litical support  in  the  cold  war  entitles 
them  as  a  matter  of  vested  right  to  share 
in  the  bounty  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
The  whole  relatipnship  militates  against 
the  easy  friends  of  sovereign  states. 

The  next  development  was,  of  course, 
inevitable — a  competitive  Soviet  aid  pro- 
gram, with  the  more  cynical  uncom- 
mitted countries  happily  encouraging  the 
bidding.  In  other  words,  they  have  pit- 
ted the  West  against  the  East  in  bar- 
gaining for  aid  at  special  prices,  on  spe- 
cial terms,  or  for  special  commitments. 
The  danger  here  is  that  a  competitive 
situation  will  develop,  in  which  aid  will 
become  merely  a  football  in  the  power 
struggle  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

The  practical  alteinative  is  an  inter- 
national effort  at  economic  development, 
but  here  our  present  institutions  are  not 
adequate.  Just  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  not  the  complete  answer  to  U.S. 
effoi-ts  in  this  field,  so  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment, the  so-called  World  Bank,  is  not  a 
complete  answer  in  the  international 
field.  The  World  Bank  has  made  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  economic 
development  of  its  members,  but  it,  too, 
is  limited  to  loans  for  projects  which 
will  produce  immediate  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  The  World  Bank  now 
finances  its  operations  almost  entirely 
by  the  private  sale  of  its  bonds  in  the 
capital  markets  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly, because  it  must  sell  its  bonds  to 
the  public,  its  loans  must  carry  rates  of 
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interest  and  terms  of  repayment  which 
insure  that  the  Bank's  own  Interest  and 
admlnistratire  costs  will  be  met.  Many 
worthwhile  projects  which  can  only  be 
carried  out  If  foreign  capital  is  made 
available,  will  not  produce  sufBdent 
earnings  in  foreign  ctirrency  soon 
enoiigh  to  permit  the  World  Bank  to 
provide  all  the  capital  needed.  The 
International  Development  Association 
would  provide  a  source  of  supplementary 
loans  to  take  up  the  slack  between  the 
funds  needed  and  the  amount  of  the 
loan  which  could  be  made  by  the  World 
Bank.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  there  is  no  source  of  such  supple- 
mentary nnancing  today  on  any  large 
scale  except  unilateral  U.S.  loans  from 
the  Development  Lo€in  Fund. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the 
International  Development  Association 
is  that  it  coiold  make  more  efBcient  use 
of  nonconvertlble  local  currencies  in 
economic  develoiHnent.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  now  to  know  that 
often  the  goods  and  services  which  are 
needed  by  an  underdeveloped  country 
can  be  obtained  other  than  from  the 
United  States  or  England  or  West  Ger- 
many. To  the  extent  that  they  can, 
they  can  be  paid  for  in  currencies  other 
than  dollars,  pounds  or  marks.  Cer- 
tainly an  international  institution 
staffed  by  experts  from  every  covmtry  of 
the  free  world  would  be  more  likely  to 
find  alternative  soxirces  of  goods  and 
services  which  could  be  piirchased  with 
currencies  that  are  not  generally  con- 
vertible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  articles 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation provide  that  the  currency  of  one 
member  may  be  made  available  to  the 
Association  for  lending  to  another  mem- 
ber. The  United  States  has  sold  agri- 
cultural commodities  through  Public 
Law  480  in  the  amount  of  $4,159  million. 
Of  tills  amount,  only  $3,305  million  has 
been  allocated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  lises  specified  in  the  statute. 
More  than  half  of  this  represents  loejis 
back  to  the  foreign  government  to  which 
the  commodities  were  sold.  The  fact 
that  we  have  failed  to  find  a  use  for  a 
billion  dollars  of  this  currency  indicates 
how  difficult  it  is  for  the  United  States 
to  usefully  dispose  of  the  tremendous 
quantity  of  such  currency  which  we  are 
earning  through  sales  of  agricultural 
products.  Surplus  currencies  from  this 
and  other  sources  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  International  Development 
Association  for  lending  under  arrange- 
ments by  which  we  would  receive  a  por- 
tion of  the  income  from  the  loans. 

Because  I  originally  proposed  IDA,  I 
can  perhaps  appreciate  better  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  the  im- 
pressive accomplishment  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  articles  of  agreement 
which  the  President  now  seeks  authority 
to  accept. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  accomplishment 
which  we  are  today  considering  is  in 
large  part  attributable  to  the  initiative, 
the  energy,  the  statesmanship  of  the 


jun  or  Senator  frtun  Oklahoma.  It  rep- 
re«  Dts  an  exercise  of  legislative  leader- 
shii  which  we  see  all  too  seldom. 

A I  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ern nent  has  mushroomed  in  a  myriad 
of  changes,  and  the  Presidency  has  be- 
cone  InstitutiMialized.  the  Congress 
coniinues  to  operate  with  Jefferson's 
Maiual. 

Eecause  of  these  reasons  and  others, 
the  legislative  branch  has  not  kept  pace 
wit  I  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ern nent.  For  these  reasons,  legislative 
\ea*  ership.  legislative  origin  of  great 
pro  srams  and  noble  ideas  have  become 
incieasingly  difScult.  The  jimior  Sen- 
ato  •  from  Oklahoma,  however,  with  un- 
usual  prescience,  with  imusual  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  problems  of  our  times,  and 
wit  1  his  unusual  knowledge  of  economic 
cor  litions,  both  at  home  and  worldwide, 
haj  stridden  over  this  disparity  and  has 
ini'  iated  a  program  of  great  vision, 
wh  ch  prtanises  great  good  both  to  the 
pec  pie  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
wo:  Id  community. 

1  congratulate  him.  I  realize  a  vi- 
cai  Lous  enjoyment  from  his  accomplish- 
meat.  I  have  watched  his  career  since 
we  stood  together,  in  January  1939,  to 
tak  e  the  oath  of  office  in  the  other  body. 
Hij  career  has  been  one  of  great  public 
ser  k^ice.    I  congratulate  him. 

]  Ir.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distln- 
gu  shed  Senator  for  his  praise,  which 
I  f  !el  I  certainly  do  not  deserve.  It  was 
at  &  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Un  on  in  1956,  in  Thailand,  where  the 
difi  iinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
neisee  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ok  ahoma  first  had  a  chance  to  observe 
tht  preference  for  international  financ- 
ing ,  rather  than  unilateral  financing  or 
gif  £  through  foreign  aid  programs,  on 
th<  part  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  in 
soi  theast  Asia. 

'  'he  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Te  messee  is  too  modest  to  mention  the 
lorg  hours  we  sF>ent  with  officials  of 
sotitheast  Asian  countries,  who  pointed 
with  such  great  pride  to  the  fact  that 
th(y  were  able,  because  of  their  own 
credit,  to  secure  a  loan  from  the  World 
Bank  for  an  irrigation  project,  which 
increased  substantially  the  rate  of  pro- 
du  ;tion  of  rice  in  that  country. 

'  'he  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  remember  their  pride  in  the  fact 
ths.t  their  credit  and  engineering  and 
de  ermination  resulted  in  the  project 
being  built.  Their  attitude  suggested 
thJ.t  an  international  financing  opera- 
tic i  was  preferable  in  many  ways  to  fi- 
na  icing  by  unilateral  gifts  such  as  our 
-foi  eign  aid  program. 

'  The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Te  inessee  will  remem.ber  the  members  of 
the  Thai  Government  telling  us  how 
greatly  they  appreciated  this  small  in- 
ternationally financed  irrigation  project, 
ami  their  less  enthusiastic  feeling  about 
th<  project  for  the  building  of  a  military 
TOi  d — a  very  necessary  road,  I  may  say — 
frcm  Bangkok  up  to  the  border  of  Laos, 
which  would  help  join  those  two  coun- 
tries. Since  the  road  project  was  com- 
pletely donated  imder  our  defense  sup- 
po!t  agreement,  they  were  almost 
asliamed  of  it,  and  they  could  not  even 
gel  the  emperor  of  their  country  to  go 
up  there  to  dedicate  the  road. 


That  is  what  we  saw  with  our  own 
eyes  as  members  Oif  the  American  dele- 
gation to  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
visiting  southeast  Asia.  These  people 
wished  not  to  be  mendicants,  not  to 
be  given  gratuities,  but  wished  to 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  finance,  on 
their  own  credit,  an  economically  de- 
sirable project  which  would  help  them  to 
help  themselves  in  their  development. 

I  appreciate  more  deeply  than  I  can 
say  the  cooperation  which  has  been 
given  to  me  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  and  by  all  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  I  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  itself  has  shown  a 
desire  to  reume  its  rightful  role  In  creat- 
ing legislation  rather  than  being  content 
to  rubberstamp  lde€«  which  originate  in 
the  e::ecutlve  department.  What  is  pro- 
posed now  certainly  is  a  project  of  the 
US.  Senate  and  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  by  leaders  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  institution 
will  meet  the  objectives  set  out  by  the 
Senate  in  the  85th  Congress  in  Resolu- 
tion 264.  In  the  long  months  of  nego- 
tiation and  compromise,  during  which 
it  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  other  free  nations,  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators have  sacrificed  none  of  the  basic 
objectives  which  I  sought  and  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  sought  in  recommend- 
ing the  original  study  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

The  last  recommendation  of  Senate 
Resolution  264  was  that  the  AsscKlatlon 
serve  the  objective  of  insuring  that  funds 
for  international  economic  development 
be  made  available  by  a  process  which 
would  encourage  multilateral  contribu- 
tions for  this  purpose.  The  fact  that  the 
articles  of  agreement  accomplish  this 
objective  in  a  substantial  way  is  the  most 
important  aspect  of  this  Association.  In 
authorizing  the  United  States  to  join  the 
International  Development  Association, 
the  Congress  will  be  encouraging  other 
free  nations,  many  of  whom  we  have 
helped  in  times  of  financial  need,  to  make 
their  contribution  now  to  the  needs  of 
others,  a  contribution  made  possible  by 
their  own  recovery  and  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation as  proposed  in  the  articles  of 
agreement  would  have  resources  of  $1 
billion,  of  which  $787  million  would  be 
in  gold  or  convertible  currencies  and  the 
remaining  $213  million  in  other  cur- 
rencies, use  of  which  might  be  restricted. 
This  amount  would  not  be  available  im- 
mediately, but  would  be  paid  in  over  a 
period  of  5  years  so  that  the  initial  re- 
sources of  the  Association  would  be  even 
more  limited.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  size  of  the  fund  proposed  is  com- 
pletely inadequate  in  termis  of  the  needs 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  for  addi- 
tional capital  from  abroad  to  supplement 
their  own  meager  resources.  I  had  hoped 
that  agreement  could  be  reached  for  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  and  for  its 
payment  into  the  Association  much  more 
quickly.  However,  those  who  have  han- 
dled the  long  and  difficult  negotiations 
tell  me  that  this  was  simply  impossible 
to  achieve  because  of  the  limited  re- 
sources of  many  of  the  nations  whose 
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participation  was  far  more  important 
for  the  principle  it  established  than  be- 
cause of  the  amount  of  their  contribu- 
tion. 

While  IDA  will  thus  start  on  a  modest 
basis,  I  believe  that  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant that  the  start  be  made.  The  articles 
provide  for  a  perlcxilc  review  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Association  and  also  for 
the  contribution  of  additional  resources 
from  Individual  members  in  their  own 
currency  or  in  the  currency  of  another 
member.  This  should  certainly  insure 
that  if  IDA  works  well  and  makes  the 
contribution  which  I  believe  it  can  make 
to  economic  development,  the  funds 
available  to  it  can  be  substantially  in- 
creased in  the  future.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable good  sense  in  beginning  on  a 
more  limited  basis  to  gain  the  necessary 
experience  as  to  the  proper  relation 
between  the  resources  needed  for  loans 
by  the  Bank  and  the  resources  needed 
for  supplementary  loans  by  IDA. 

It  was  decided,  I  believe  wisely,  that 
the  subscriptions  to  the  International 
Development  Association  should  be  in 
the  same  proportion  as  those  to  the 
World  Bank,  with  each  nation  having 
the  same  voting  rights  in  determining 
the  policies  of  the  Association  which  it 
now  has  with  respect  to  the  Bank.  This 
decision  avoided  the  prolonged  and  diffi- 
cult renegotiation  of  the  share  of  the 
burden  to  be  borne  by  each  member. 
However,  one  of  the  most  significant  de- 
velopments during  the  negotiations  was 
the  recommendation  by  a  number  of 
members  that  provisions  be  made  for 
additional  subscriptions  at  the  request 
of  any  member.  What  more  encom-aging 
evidence  could  there  be  of  the  widespread 
need  and  support  for  this  multilateral 
effort  to  help  imderdeveloped  areas  than 
this  expression  of  the  willingness  of  these 
nations  to  contribute  more  than  the 
minimum  required? 

As  we  consider  whether  to  authorize 
the  President  to  accept  membership  for 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  we  bear  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  responsibility.  In  every 
corner  of  the  world  we  see  evidence  of 
what  Adlal  Stevenson  has  called  the 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations."  Peo- 
ple who  have  known  only  hunger  are  de- 
manding food,  who  have  known  only  dis- 
ease are  demanding  medical  care,  who 
have  known  only  degradation  are  de- 
manding dignity.  America  is  the  chief 
fountainhead  of  these  aspirations.  We 
have  set  the  pace.  We  built  a  world  of 
plenty  In  a  free  society.  We  have  no 
greater  obligation  now  than  to  take  the 
lead  in  fashioning  and  supporting  the 
means  through  which  the  hopes  of  suf- 
fering people  may  be  realized. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  in  all  of  this  is 
quite  simple.  It  is  to  lay  another  eco- 
nomic foundation  of  mutual  help,  shared 
responsibility,  common  purpose,  on 
which  can  be  built  an  edifice  of  economic 
abundance  for  all  mankind.  The  Arti- 
cles of  Agreement  of  the  International 
Development  Association  are  more  than 
the  dry  charter  for  a  complex  financial 
institution.  These  articles  are  a  decla- 
ration that  free  people  everywhere  share 
a  common  obligation  to  help  their  less 


fortunate  brothers  achieve  dignity  and 
a  decent  way  of  life.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  to  Americans.  In  mutual 
help  and  self-respect  we  cleared  our 
wilderness,  tilled  our  fields,  raised  our 
barns,  built  our  cities;  and  nothing  is 
more  fitting  than  that  this  new  proposal 
that  freemen  unite  to  help  their  neigh- 
bors should  be  American  in  origin. 

In  closing  I  would  say  to  the  Senate 
as  I  did  to  its  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

The  Int€rnatlonal  Development  Associa- 
tion was  proposed  In  the  conviction  that  the 
economic  growth  of  less-developed  nations  Is 
not  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  mutual  responsibility  of  all 
free  nations  to  the  extent  of  their  capability 
to  contribute  to  that  development;  that  such 
mutuality  of  effort,  such  sharing  of  a  com- 
mon burden,  can  only  be  achieved  through 
an  International  financial  Institution;  that 
existing  Institutions  are  not  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  meet  the  world's  pressing  needs.  It 
was  conceived  In  a  spirit  of  optimism  and 
responsible  generosity. 

Joined  In  this  conviction,  administered  in 
this  spirit,  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  wUl 
contribute  to  a  world  In  which  man  Is  at 
peace  with  his  neighbor  and  his  conscience. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  been  so  greatly  interested 
from  the  start  in  helping  to  organize 
and  perfect  the  institution  which  we  are 
considering  today. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  I  should  Uke  to 
identify  myself  with  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monrontey],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxjlbright],  and 
other  Senators,  regardless  of  party,  who 
have  supported  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  an  organization 
which  will  prove  to  be  a  real  milestone 
in  our  efforts  to  give  the  less  developed 
areas  of  the  free  world  an  acceptable 
opportunity  for  economic  progress,  as 
well  as  to  keep  them  enrolled  with  us  in 
the  world  of  the  free. 

I  believe  the  Senator  probably  will 
agree  that  what  we  are  doing  is  still  not 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  but  it  will  cer- 
tainly help,  and  will  enable  many  of 
these  nations  to  realize  the  aspirations 
they  had  in  connection  with  what  we 
could  not  go  along  with  in  the  United 
Nations,  that  which  was  called 
SUNFED— the  Special  United  Nations 
Pund  for  Economic  Development. 

We  promised  at  the  time  that  we  would 
do  something  constructive,  and  I  think 
the  present  proposal  certainly  shows 
that  the  United  States  is  keeping  its 
word.  Consistent  with  this  policy,  in  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference, 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  close- 
ly identified,  and  In  which  we  are  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  State,  espe- 
cially with  Under  Secretary  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, we  will  continue,  of  course,  to  en- 
deavor to  get  the  maximum  effort  from 
the  other  free  world  industrial  nations 
in  order  to  buttress  the  aid  program. 

In  aid  of  the  movement  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  have  been  leading,  a  question 
arose  as  to  whether  there  might  be  an 
effort  to  include  some  provision  in  the 


pending  measure,  a  provision  similar  to 
the  one  we  recently  added  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act;  I  refer  to  the  provision 
about  the  hampering  of  the  shipment  of 
free  world  ships  and  cargoes  through  the 
Suez  Canal. 

I  am  very  glad  to  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  as  matters 
now  appear,  we  have  every  reason  to  de- 
pend upon  the  fact  that  that  subject 
is  happily  removed  from  our  considera- 
tion, it  having  been  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  agreement  between  Repre- 
sentative MuLTER,  of  New  York,  who  was 
carrying  the  ball  in  the  House,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Indeed.  I 
understand  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  the  other  body  today  re- 
ported the  bill  without  amendment.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  up  to  Representative 
MuLTER  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  develop  whatever  details  need  to 
be  developed  on  this  subject.  However, 
-I  am  now  satisfied,  and  so  wish  to  mform 
Senators,  that  the  subject  will  not  figure 
in  the  bill  and  in  the  ratifying  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  the  Senate,  and  also 
to  state  that  I  myself  am  indebted  to 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
ing] and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  who 
interested  themselves  very  much  in 
bringing  about  this  result. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  Senator's  excellent  and  successful 
efforts  to  cooperate  in  proposing  a  bill 
which  would  not  require  renegotiation,  as 
opposed  to  a  bill  which  might  not  result 
in  passage  at  this  session,  or  perhaps 
ever. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  several  other  Senators  have  worked 
in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  questions  which 
arose  in  their  minds  concerning  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today.  The  over- 
whelming endorsement  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, only  this  morning,  bears  proof  of 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment wish  to  take  away  from  the  real 
achievement  of  Representative  Muiter. 
I  hope  he  will  get  full  credit  for  what  he 
has  done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Indeed,  he  de- 
serves credit,  as  does  Chairman  Spence. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  has  been  the  archi- 
tect of  this  achievement  in  his  negotia- 
tions with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Certainly  we  now  have  every  right  to 
expect  the  present  policy  of  law,  under 
our  declaration  of  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program,  to  be  applied  to  every  ac- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government  in  these 
fields. 

I  should  like  to  close  by  stating  that 
this  must  be  a  very  happy  day  for  my 
colleague  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
inasmuch  as  he  really  pioneered  this  idea 
quite  a  long  time  ago,  and  now  he  is 
seeing  it  come  to  fruition.  In  addition, 
he  pioneered  the  idea  of  employing  the 
technique  of  putting  this  agency  under 
the  World  Bank,  for  administration. 
That  is  a  most  interesting  technique; 
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and.  Indeed,  it  may  be  gxtMiij  extended, 
so  as  to  include  our  country-aid  pro- 
grams, because  administration  by  the 
World  Bank  has  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     It  has.  indeed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  speaking  of  the  great 
contributions  made  by  Representative 
MULTKX.  of  New  York,  my  colleague  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Kiatinc] 
has  called  to  my  attention  the  fact  that 
Representative  Halpmn.  of  New  York, 
and  Representative  Multer  are  jointly 
entitled  to  the  primary  credit,  it  seems  to 
us.  for  working  out  this  matter  in  a  way 
that  is  satisfactory  to  all  of  us.  and  in  a 
way  which  leaves  unimpaired  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague  for  calling 
to  my  attention  the  joint  contributions 
made  by  Representative  Mot^tbh  and 
Represaitative  Halpxbm. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr  President.  I 
am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  remarks 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  made, 
and  particularly  for  his  giving  credit  to 
Representative  Mm.TX8  and  Represent- 
ative ELuLPEiw  for  their  work  in  this  con- 
nection, because  without  their  coopera- 
tion we  would  not  have  the  chance  for 
success  that  we  have  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bt«d 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
^j^  vmanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  CH-dered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  on 
page  3.  line  4.  the  words  "or  other 
financing",  and  on  page  3.  lines  6  and  7, 
the  words  "or  provide  other  financing" 
be  stricken  f  nxn  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does 
the  Senator  offer  that  suggectkm  as  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
do  so. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  repeat  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  WJUjIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  idiall 
submit  an  amendment  later  to  strike 
out.  on  page  3.  line  4.  the  words  "or 
other  financing",  and  on  page  3.  lines  6 
and  7,  the  words  "or  provide  other 
financing." 

That  part  of  the  bill  would  then  read: 
"except  that  loans  may  be  iMt>vided  to 
the  Association  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress  which  is  authorised  by  law  to 
make  loans  to  international  organiza- 
tions." 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  qxiesticm? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  can  tfae  Senator's  at- 
tention to  lines  3  and  3  on  page  3.  which 
read:  "or  (c)  make  a  loan  or  provide 
oUier  flAAncing  to  (he  AMoeiation." 
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Does  not  the  Senator  mean  also  to  ez- 
dide  the  language  "or  provide  other 
fi]  n>.nring"  or  does  he  wish  to  leave  that 
language  in? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
T  lat  language  should  also  be  stricken. 
I  hank  the  Senator  for  calling  it  to  my 
attention.  I  would  also  strike  out  on 
p)  ige  3.  line  3,  the  words  "or  provide  other 
flj  lancing." 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment — which  will  be  submitted 
later — would  merely  leave  the  bill  so  it 
W3uld  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the  rec- 
oi  amend  ations  of  the  F»resident  to  the 
OmgresB  as  they  were  originally  sent  to 
Cmgress.  It  would  also  carry  out  the 
f  1 11  provisions  of  the  international  agree- 
ment  which  was  the  basis  of  the  re- 
qi  test  for  this  legislation  when  submitted 
tc  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  agreement  which  was  submitted 
tc  the  committee  and  for  which  we  are 
n  )w  seeking  to  enact  enabling  legislation 
p  'ovides  for  participation  of  the  U.S. 
C  ovemment  in  this  international  lend- 
ii  ,g  agency  on  the  basis  that  we  shall  be 
c<  intributing  approximately  32  percent, 
o:  ■  $320  million  in  hard  currencies  out  of 
a  total  of  $1  billion  capital.  TTie  rest  will 
b;  put  into  the  fund,  in  proportion,  by 
t!  le  respective  countries.  About  76  per- 
c  mt  of  the  money  will  be  hard  curren- 
ces,  while  the  remainder  of  the  coun- 
tries will  put  into  the  fund  soft  cur- 
n  incies. 

In  return  for  the  capital  which  is  to 
b;  provided  by  each  of  the  contributing 
o  mntrles  they  will  get  a  stated  number  of 
v)tes.  For  instance,  each  country  will 
g  !t  a  block  of  500  votes  to  start  with  plus 
oie  additional  vote  for  each  $5,000  cap- 
it  al  being  paid  in.  Mathematically,  that 
m  ould  mean  that  if  those  coimtrles  sub- 
si  rribed  their  proportion  of  the  capital  in 
tiB  entirety  the  United  States  would  be 
patting  in  $320  million,  or  32  percent, 
and  we  would  have  approximately  27 
p  srcent  of  ttie  voting  power  oi  the  corpo- 
r  ition. 

However,  in  addition  to  this  paid-in 
cipital  for  which  we  will  receive  this 
V  yting  stock,  it  is  proposed  under  this 
ta  11  that  we  confer  on  an  agency  of  the 
C  ovemment  the  right  to  turn  over  to 
t|us  international  Imding  agency  all  or 

ly  part  of  the  f  oreigm  currenci«  which 
now  or  which  may  at  some  future 

ite  be  in  their  possession.  Today,  we 
Have  between  $1^  to  $2  billion  in  these 
1)  itemational  currencies.  That  is  a  wide 
rmge  in  an  estimate,  but  that  is  the 
k  ind  of  estimate  we  get  when  we  ask  the 
afferent  agencies  how  much  we  have 
]}{  foreign  currencies.  It  only  shows 
bow  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
F  ortance  of  maintaining  an  accurate  ac- 
osunting  or  inventory  as  to  what  we 
liave  in  these  soft  currencies. 

In  participating  in  an  international 
l^ndbig  agency  under  an  international 
a  ^reement  to  which  all  the  participating 
ountries  have  agreed  and  under  which 
a  g:reement  we  are  supposed  to  put  up  32 
pferoent,  ex-  $320  million,  there  is  no  rea- 
why  we  should  put  op  an  addlti<mal 
iillion  or  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
r  stom  for  which  we  get  no  extra  voting 
power.  Furthermore,  that  amount  can 
k  B  trantf erred  as  an  outright  gift  to  this 


agency.  The  bill  before  us,  as  reported 
by  the  eonmiittee,  carries  that  authority. 
I  do  not  think  any  executive  agency 
should  ask  for  that  much  power.  Such 
wide  authority  was  not  included  in  the 
request  of  the  President  to  the  Congress. 

In  defense  of  this  bill  here  today 
Senators  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
they  want  the  right  to  use  some  of  these 
international  currencies  by  lending  them 
to  this  agency.  I  have  no  objection  to 
this  agency  having  full  authority  to  bor- 
row these  soft  currencies  which  we  now 
own.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend- 
ment which  I  am  proposing  which  would 
restrict  the  right  of  this  agency  to  bor- 
row these  foreign  currencies.  There  is 
nothing  that  lays  down  a  rule  as  to  how 
much  interest  it  should  pay.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  put  up  additional  money 
over  and  above  our  proportionate  part  of 
the  capital,  we  who  are  supposed  to  take 
care  of  the  American  taxpayers  have 
the  responsibihty  to  see  to  it  that  they 
have  a  note  or  additional  stock  to  show 
for  it.  I  think  the  very  least  we  can  re- 
quire is  tliat  this  agency  should  turn 
over  to  the  Treasury  a  note  showing  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  bor- 
rowed- 

There  may  be  some  who  will  claim  that 
the  language  "other  financing"  is  not 
meant  to  be  an  outright  gift.  However. 
I  emphasize  again  that  in  the  testimony 
before  our  committee  it  was  admitted 
that  this  language  would  be  interpreted 
as  authorizing  a  gift  if  the  administra- 
tors so  decided. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  asked  to  con- 
fer the  right  to  an  agency  without  any 
further  approval  of  Congress  to  give 
away  tlVr  baiion  or  $2  billion  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  mooey.  I  think 
that  is  going  Just  a  Uttle  bit  too  far.  I 
shall  at  the  appropriate  time  offer  the 
amendoaent  to  prohibit  this  extraordi- 
nary authority. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Connectkut  wl^es  to  speak. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  very  sel- 
dom do  I  find  myself  at  odds  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  on  almost 
any  question.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Senator's  attention  to  de- 
tail and  for  his  knowledge  of  subject 
matters  such  as  those  with  which  we  are 
now  dealing.  The  Senator  Is  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Therefore,  with  some  hesi- 
tancy I  feel  I  must  differ  with  the  Sen- 
ator about  this  particular  matter. 

I  will  say,  first,  that  I  think  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  sound  measure.  The  bill 
represents  the  implementation  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  264,  which  was  reported 
July  12,  1958,  and  agreed  to  JiUy  23, 
1958.  In  that  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to,  it  was  stated: 

In  order  to  achieve  greater  international 
trade,  derelopment,  and  economic  well-being, 
such  study — 

Which  was  proposed  in  the  resolution — 

should  Include  consideration  of  the  following 
objectives: 

I  shall  not  read  the  fh^,  but  shall 
state  the  second,  because  it  has  a  bearing 
on  this  point. 

2.  facilitating,  In  counectkm  with  such 
loans,   the   use   of   local   and   other   foreign 
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currencies,  including  those  available  to  the 
United  States  through  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  through  other  programs. 

The  purpose  was  to  find  some  use  for 
the  funds,  for  which  It  has  been  difficult 
to  find  any  use.  These  funds,  as  the 
.Senator  estimates,  amount  to  $1%  bil- 
lion to  $2  billion,  in  varying  estimates. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  there  really  is, 
but  the  amount  is  so  large  that  we  have 
found  very  great  difficulty  in  putting  the 
funds  to  work  in  any  way. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield  for  a  question 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  implicit  in  the 
Senator's  statement  that  these  moneys 
can  be  given  to  the  bank,  rather  than 
loaned? 

Mr.  BUSH.     No.     It  is  not. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator  an- 
swer another  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  cover  that  point, 
if  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me.  I 
will  cover  that  point  in  my  discussion. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  another  question.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "or  provide  other 
financing"? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  cover  that  sub- 
ject, also. 

The  pending  bill  represents  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  previous  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to.  Since  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to,  a  lot  of  work  has  been 
done  on  this  matter,  and  agreements 
liave  been  obtained  among  the  68  coun- 
tries which  are  going  to  participate  in 
the  organlzaticHi,  which  is  to  be  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  World  Bank  and  under  the 
management  of  the  World  Bank.  It  is 
to  be  under  the  management  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Vice  Governor,  and  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  World  Bcmk.  It  is  going 
to  be  assured  of  good  management,  be- 
cause the  World  Bank  has  proved  over 
a  period  of  years — over  all  of  its  life,  in 
fact — that  it  has  enjoyed  good  man- 
a^rement.  I  believe  it  does  today  pro- 
vide management  which  is  the  very  best 
it  could  possibly  have. 

The  purpose  (rf  the  pending  bill  is  to 
provide  a  use  for  idle  funds  which  be- 
long to  the  United  States,  which  are 
locked  up  in  foreign  currencies  in  vari- 
ous countries  in  the  world,  most  of  which 
funds  are  generated  by  the  exercise  of 
Public  Law  480.  I  will  say  parentheti- 
cally t^lat  I  voted  against  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480,  because  I  think  the 
extension  of  that  law  will  result  in  pil- 
ing? up  more  idle  currencies  abroad. 
That  is  a  little  aside  from  the  point. 
We  do  have  these  idle  currencies,  and 
we  have  to  deal  with  them. 

One  of  the  two  main  purposes  of  the 
pending  bill  is  to  put  to  use  these  Idle 
funds  in  these  various  countries  which 
are  locked  up  in  currencies  which  are 
not  convertible  into  hard  currencies,  such 
as  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  or  other  hard 
currencies.  We  must  find  a  use  for  these 
funds.  The  bill  seeks  to  find  a  use  for 
those  currencies,  a  use  which  is  in  line 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  address  myself  to  that 
point  in  a  moment. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  bill  is  that 
it  will  save  dollars.  We  will  eventually 
put  some  $320  million — ^hard  currency 
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dollars — into  the  International  Develop- 
ment Agency,  when  we  become  fully  paid 
up.  If  we  can  use  soft  currencies  for  any 
legitimate  purpose,  rather  than  hard 
currencies,  we  should  do  so.  If  we  can 
substitute  soft  currencies  for  hard  cur- 
rencies, it  is  to  the  advcq^tage  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  we  do 
so.  To  the  extent  that  we  can  use  the 
soft  currencies  we  save  the  hard  cur- 
rencies. Otherwise  we  might  be  tempt- 
ed to — or  we  might  need  to — convert 
hard  currencies  into  soft  currencies.  It 
is  very  easy  to  convert  the  currencies  in 
that  way,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
vert the  soft  currencies  back  into  hard 
currencies.  That  is  the  reason  we  have 
$1'^  billion  to  $2  biUion  of  soft  curren- 
cies, because  we  cannot  convert  the  cur- 
rencies back. 

This  process  would  enable  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  to 
conserve  its  hard  currencies,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  can  draw  upon  the  soft  cur- 
rencies which  we  have  on  deposit  in  vaii- 
ous  countries.  These  soft  currencies, 
of  course,  can  only  be  used  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parent  coimtry  of  the  cur- 
rency, so  to  speak,  with  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  IDA  itself.  Therefore,  the  second 
main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  conserve 
dollars.  That  is  very  much  in  our  in- 
terest. 

As  pointed  out,  the  United  States  will 
provide  less  than  half  of  the  hard  cur- 
rencies to  be  invested  in  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  It  will 
be  less  than  half.  This  will  be  good, 
because  finally  we  will  be  persuading 
other  countries  whose  objectives  are 
similar  to  ours  in  the  free  world  to  Join 
us  in  the  implementation  of  our  foreign 
policy,  by  making  loans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  less  privileged  countries.  We 
are  persuading  these  countries  to  come 
into  a  multilateral  deal  which  will  use 
their  hard  currencies,  in  many  cases,  to 
help  implement  a  policy  which  we  have 
been  working  on  ever  since  World  War  IL 

This  is  of  a  very  great  advantage  to 
the  United  States,  because  it  will  help  to 
implement  our  foreign  policy. 

There  is  also  a  fourth  advantage  of 
spreading  the  burden  and  the  respcHisi- 
bility  of  helping  these  other  countries 
to  get  on  their  feet,  to  develop  their  re- 
sources and  to  develop  their  economies, 
all  of  which  promotes  the  foreign  pohcy 
of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  next  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Senator's  amendment.  The  Senator 
wishes  to  confine  the  use  of  these  soft 
currencies  to  loans,  and  wishes  to  elimi- 
nate from  the  bill  the  language  "or  pro- 
vide other  financing." 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  "other 
financing"  means.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  Treasury,  and  have 
thought  over  the  language  somewhat  my- 
self. I  am  satisfied  what  it  means  is 
that  the  United  States  may  place  these 
soft  currencies  on  a  certificate  of  deposit, 
so  to  speak.  That  is  the  nearest  simile  I 
can  think  of.  The  United  States  may 
take  these  currencies  and  put  them  on 
deposit  with  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  be  agreed  to. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
in  a  moment. 

Tliis  may  be  a  term  of  5  years,  10  years, 
20  years,  or  an  indefinite  period  subject 
to,  let  us  say,  withdrawal  on  notice. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  what  kind 
of  deposit  arrangement  can  be  made. 
Ihere  is  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in- 
volved, which  I  think  is  a  very  important 
matter  in  connection  with  this. 

In  regard  to  the  deposits,  we  shall  not 
lose  ownership  of  the  money.  The  money 
belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  will 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  but  we  will  simply  put  it  to  work 
in  corinection  with  the  certificate  of  de- 
posit, if  we  may  call  it  that,  purely  for 
convenience. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 

Mr.  wnJLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  speaks  of  a 
certificate  of  deposit  by  which  the  trans- 
action would  be  handled.  Is  it  his  under- 
standing that  imder  such  certificate  of 
deposit  the  United  States  could  call  for 
the  repayment  of  the  money  loaned  at 
any  time  it  wished? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  said  in  my  remarks  that 
I  beheve  arrangements  could  be  made 
under  the  bill  for  the  money  to  be  put  on 
deposit  under  any  agreement  which  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  make  with 
the  bank,  with  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  and  the  country 
whose  currency  was  involved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  money  be  put 
on  deposit  on  about  the  same  basis  on 
which  the  Cooley  amendment  money  is 
now  on  deposit? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  will  have  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  Cooley  amend- 
ment money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  mean  by  that  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  bank  has  put  on  de- 
posit with  the  branch  of  an  American 
bank  in  a  foreign  country  an  amount  of 
money  which  draws  no  interest  to  the 
United  States,  but  can  be  lent  for  what- 
ever rate  of  interest  they  can  get  for  it 
untU  the  money  is  required,  and  that 
rate  of  interest  may  nm  to  20  or  25 
percent.  It  represents  a  ta^mendous 
windfall. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  langriage  of  the  bill 
does  not  restrict  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  agreement  concerning  these 
deposits,  but  if  the  money  were  put  out 
at  no  interest,  I  claim  it  would  still  be  to 
our  advantage  to  have  it  used,  because 
it  is  useless  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be 
replacing  a  currency  convertible  from 
hard  currency.  It  would  be  conserving 
the  hard  currency  for  the  International 
Development  Association. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  the  United  States  would  deposit 
money  without  interest  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  the  branch  bank  in  which  it  was 
deposited  would  lend  it  for  an  interest 
rate  of  20  percent,  and  the  United  States 
would  get  absolutely  nothing?  Does  not  . 
the  Senator  know  that  the  United  States  . 
has  tried  several  times  to  get  some  inter- 
est on  money  which  it  has  on  deposit  in 
foreign  banks?  I  have  a  list  of  banks 
which  are  in  that  category,  and  I  will 
probably  insert  it  in  the  Rkcord. 
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Mr.  BUSH.  Are  they  paying  interest? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  they  cannot  get  any 
interest  on  the  money.  In  some  coim- 
trles.  as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  they  can  lend  that  money  for  20, 
22,  and  25  percent,  and  yet  pay  the 
United  States  nothing  for  the  use  of  it. 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  I  shall  have  to 
convince  him  with  the  figures. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont wishes  to  put  the  list  to  which  he 
refers  into  the  Record,  that  is  his  priv- 
ilege. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  still 
favor  the  bill  if  I  could  show  him  that 
money  of  the  United  States  deposited  in 
banks  in  foreign  countries  and  drawing 
no  interest  to  the  United  States,  can  be 
loaned  by  the  bank  to  others  for  12,  15, 
and  20  percent?  Would  the  Senator 
then  still  favor  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  kindly 
tell  me  what  that  question  has  to  do  with 
the  bill? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  A  great  deal,  because  this 
bill  would  do  with  a  billion  dollars  what 
the  Cooley  amendment  does  with  $50  mil- 
lion.   It  would  be  20  times  as  much. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  an  entirely  different  matter,  which 
Is  the  deposit  of  U.S. -blocked  funds  in 
a  bank  in  Greece  or  in  some  other  coun- 
tries, is  he  not?  This  would  be  on  de- 
posit with  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  International 
Development  Association,  but  actually  it 
would  be  on  deposit  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  United  States  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  The  de- 
posit would  be  in  the  banks. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  an- 
other question  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject which  we  discussed  previously.  Get- 
ting back  to  the  original  question,  is  it 
not  possible  under  the  language  in  which 
the  bill  is  presently  drafted  that  they 
co\ild  make  gifts  if  they  so  desired? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  not  think  so. 
I  consider  that  the  langxiage  "loans  or 
other  financing"  would  not  include  gifts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  agree  to  amend  the  bill  so 
as  to  provide  that  under  no  circum- 
stances gifts  could  be  permitted? 
Would  he  go  along  with  a  restriction 
on  gifts  under  the  bill? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wUl  put  it  this  way  to 
the  Senator:  I  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
bill  amended,  but  I  would  like  to  see  it 
made  clear  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  debate  that  the  intention  is  not 
to  make  gifts. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  respect 
the  intentions  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  but  before  the  com- 
mittee it  was  definitely  pointed  out  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as 
drafted,  gifts  could  be  made  if  it  were 
so  desired.  The  only  way  such  gifts 
could  be  stopped  woxild  be  to  change 
the  language.  I  think  if  the  Senator 
is  opposed  to  gifts  he  will  agree  that 
the  bill  should  be  amended  to  Include 
such  provision. 


]  wish  to  point  out  one  further  mat- 
ter One  of  the  reasons  we  have  an  ac- 
cuJQulation  of  currencies  for  which  we 
ha 'e  no  use,  as  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncEN]  has  pointed  out,  is 
thj.t  we  have  been  charging  prohibitive 
rales  of  interest  through  present  U.S. 
agencies  in  lending  this  money  to  our 
so-called  allies,  which  I  think  is  an  in- 
de:  ensible  situation.  We  cannot  defend 
thi!  practice  of  U.S.  lending  agencies 
chiLTglng  such  prohibitive  interest  rates, 
pa  -ticularly  on  soft  currencies.  For  in- 
stance,  why  have  we  been  charging  the 
CKvemment  of  Mexico  and  the  people 
of  Mexico  10  percent?  Why  have  we 
besn  charging  in  other  countries  rates 
as  high  as  12  percent? 

iilr.  BUSH.     The  Senator  has  asked 
m<  why  we  are  charging  those  rates. 
At.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 
clr.  BUSH.    What  is  the  going  rate  in 
Ml  xico? 

VIr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
kr  3w,  but  if  we  wish  to  help  a  country 
or  its  industries,  we  cannot  do  so  by 
charging  prohibitive  rates  of  interest. 

S&i.  BUSH.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
wculd  help  a  country  if  the  going  rate 
is  12  percent  and  if  the  United  States 
CO  mpetes  with  private  lenders  by  charg- 
in  :  5  percent. 

\ii.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  We 
have  loans  in  Mexico  which  carry  rates 
of  interest  from  4  percent  to  12  per- 
ceit  during  the  same  years.  Are  we 
to  be  a  Shylock  who  goes  to  the  coim- 
tr  es  which  are  having  hard  luck  and 
charges  prohibitive  rates  of  interest? 
W  B  pass  bills  which  give  them  money  to 
help  them  through  their  diflBcxiltles,  and 
then  when  we  loan  them  money  we 
charge  them  10  or  12  percent.  That 
pr  3cess  cannot  be  justified. 

Are  we  operating  in  those  countries 
to  [protect  the  moneylenders,  or  are  we 
ccncemed  with  helping  their  people? 
If  their  banks  are  charging  such  pro- 
hi  jitive  rates  then  they  need  some  com- 
P€  tition. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  surprise  me  if 
the  agencies  of  o\u"  Government  were 
ch  arging  improper  interest  rates  or  con- 
di  cting  themselves  in  any  way  that  was 
nc  t  in  time  or  in  sympathy  with  the  gov- 
ei  ament  of  the  particular  country  to 
w  lich  the  loan  was  made.  I  do  not  be- 
ll* ve  the  Senator  has  made  a  point  in 
that  connection  at  all.  It  seems  to  me 
if  we  charge  10  percent  in  Mexico,  the 
or  ly  explanation  is  that  that  is  the  going 
ra  te  for  money  in  Mexico  when  we  make 
the  loan.  Does  the  Senator  agree  that 
is  probably  the  case? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  I 
d(  not,  because  I  do  not  think  we  can 
ever  justify  an  interest  rate  of  10  or  12 
percent.  I  am  advised  that  in  some 
S<uth  American  countries  our  interest 
ct  arges  have  been  as  high  as  20  percent. 
"Why?  Assuming  that  we  proceed  to 
crjate  this  international  agency  shall 
WIS  turn  over  to  the  agency  as  gifts  for- 
ei  fn  currencies  which  we  now  own  and 
h<  pe  they  will  lend  them  on  more  lenient 
terms  than  we  have  been  doing?  Are 
W5  to  turn  them  over  under  certificates 
w  thout  any  claim  to  interest  or  repay- 
m  ent  but  in  effect  make  them  just  plain 
g]  ants? 


Even  under  loans  we  could  turn  them 
over  to  the  international  agency  in  re- 
turn for  which  it  may  not  have  to  pay 
us  any  interest.  Does  the  Senator  state 
that  he  would  expect  this  international 
agency  to  go  into  Mexico,  for  instance, 
with  the  soft  currency  which  we  are 
turning  over  to  it,  relinquishing  all  claim 
and  charging  no  interest,  and  then  per- 
mit them  to  charge  10  percent  for  loans 
solely  because  it  can  get  away  with  it? 
Would  the  Senator  support  that  prin- 
ciple? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  reply  by  asking 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  suppose 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  should 
read:  "except  that  loans  or  other  financ- 
ing, not  including  gifts,  may  be  provided 
to  the  association"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
other  type  of  financing  is  there  besides 
loans?  Gifts  are  what  they  want  the 
Authority  to  make. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Loans,  certificates  of  de- 
posit, and  that  type  of  financing.  When 
one  deposits  money  in  a  building  and 
loan  association  what  does  he  get?  He 
gets  a  certificate  of  deposit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
under  their  charter  can  they  accept  cer- 
tificates of  deposit?    I  fail  to  see 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  the 
suggestion  I  made  would  meet  his  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  could  show  me  the  proposed  lan- 
guage I  think  it  would  meet  the  objec- 
tion I  have.  But  I  do  not  think  he  can 
show  me  how  it  can  be  done  except  by 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  We  were  told 
that  the  agency  which  we  would  create 
would  be  a  lending  agency  and  would 
not  operate  as  a  bank.  It  would  not  be 
accepting  deposits.  There  is  no  pro- 
cedure provided  to  accept  deposits.  In 
fact,  the  method  provided  is  that  the 
agency  would  in  turn  deposit  its  own 
money  in  the  National  City  Bank  or  some 
other  bank. 

Mr.  BUSH.  They  would  take  the  cur- 
rencies we  would  deposit  on  a  certificate 
of  deposit  and  redeposit  them  for  safe 
keeping  perhaps  in  some  bank  in  the 
country  where  the  currency  was  going 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  I 
pointed  out,  in  Nationalist  China  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  helping  the  Nationalist  Government 
in  Formosa.  Then  on  October  1,  1959, 
through  the  Export-Import  ^ank,  the 
Nationalist  Government  negotiated  a 
loan  at  12  percent.  Why  such  exorbi- 
tant rates? 

Mr.  BUSH.     With  what  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Nation- 
alist China. 

Mr.  BUSH.     What  is  the  going  rate? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
going  rate  is  12  percent,  why  should  we 
not  attempt  to  help  bring  it  down?  Am 
I  to  understand  that  the  United  States 
is  going  around  loaning  money  in  these 
countries  and  charging  the  last  penny 
the  traflB'-  will  bear?  If  that  Is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Goverrunent  then  why  are 
we  giving  away  money? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  would  be  to  cooperate  with 
the  local  government  and  not  to  disrupt 
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the  economy  or  disrupt  local  enterprise, 
and  not  necessarily  to  compete  with  the 
banks  in  that  country,  but  rather  to  co- 
operate with  them. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  think 
we  should  supply  them  with  the  capital 
with  which  they  could  compete  with  local 
banks?  What  is  the  difference?  The 
Seiuitor  says  we  are  not  going  to  com- 
pete with  them  because  that  would  upset 
the  economy.  But  under  the  bill  we  take 
our  money  and  give  it  to  a  U.S.  branch 
bank  which  competes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  understanding  is.  If 
I  may  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator,  that 
we  do  not  make  loans  In  these  countries 
where  we  have  blocked  currencies  with- 
out the  cooperation  and  agreement  of 
the  country  Involved. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  refer  to  page  2,  line 
22  of  the  bill,  which  reads,  as  the  head- 
ing for  section  5,  "Certain  Acts  Not  To 
Be  Taken  Without  Authorization." 

Then  I  read  from  section  5:  "Unless 
Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action," 
such  action  shall  not  occur  as  listed 
under  (a)  and  (b) ,  and  so  forth  in  that 
paragraph. 

Does  the  WU,  thereby,  provldt  author- 
ization for  the  agency  holding  these 
funds  to  lend  up  to  a  billion  arni  a  half 
dollars  or  $2  billion  of  these  blocked  cur- 
rencies to  this  bank,  or  will  the  agency 
in  question  have  to  oome  back  to  Con- 
gress for  specific  authority. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  section  applies,  ex- 
cept that  lending  financing  may  be  pro- 
vided to  the  Association  or  agency 
created  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  says  it  carmot  be  done,  and 
then  he  says  It  can  be  done  without 
Congress  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Why  do  we  do  that?  Why  do  we  fool 
ourselves? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  whole  purpose  is  to 
use  these  currencies. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  We  can  use  them. 
Mr.  BUSH.  No;  we  carmot  do  that. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  do  that.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  just  said 
that  we  have  a  billion  and  a  half  to  $2 
billion,  to  use  his  figures,  that  we  have 
not  been  able  as  yet  to  use. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
have  had  at  least  $10  billion  in  the  last 
12  years,  and  we  used  all  but  about  a 
billion  and  a  half.  I  am  not  sure  that 
anyone  knows  how  we  used  it.  but  we 
pot  rid  of  It.  I  would  certainly  be  inter- 
ested to  know  just  how  it  was  all  spent. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
can  tell  us. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  fact  that  we  have  a 
billion  and  a  half  to  two  billion  dollars — 
I  am  using  the  Senator's  own  figures — 
in  foreign  currencies  shows  that  we 
have  not  used  that  money. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
call  this  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Cormectlcut,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  TWs  seems  to  be  the  conclu- 
sive ansV^er,  and  seems  to  support  what 
the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  has  said. 
I  read  from  the  articles  of  agreement 
of  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, ccmtalned  in  the  special  reijort 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Proposed     International     Development 


I  read  from  sectioa  2  of 


Assodatioii. 
article  m: 

The  A^BOdatloii  may  entar  Into  arrang«- 
menta,  on  such  terma  and  eondltloiu  oon- 
■iBtent  wltli  tiie  prorUlacu  of  this  Agreement 
■a  may  be  agreed  upon,  to  receive  from  any 
member,  In  addition  to  the  amount*  payal^ 
by  such  member  on  account  of  lt«  initial 
or  any  additional  subecription.  supplemen- 
tary resources  In  the  currency  of  another 
member,  provided  that  the  Association  shall 
not  enter  into  any  such  turangement  unless 
the  Association  Is  satisfied  that  the  member 
whose  currency  Is  Involved  agrees  to  the  use 
of  such  currency  as  supplementary  resources 
and  to  the  terms  and  conditions  governing 
such  use. 

That  supplements  what  the  Senator 
from  Cormectlcut  has  said.  I  shall  have 
something  more  to  say  about  it.  but 
do  not  wish  to  say  it  on  the  Senator's 
time.  When  the  United  States  has  some 
soft  currency  and  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Greece,  for  example,  which 
uses  drachmas,  we  can  enter  into  such 
arrangement  as  we  care  to  make  and  on 
such  conditions  as  we  care  to  make. 
If  a  modification  is  desirable  to  the 
effect  that  we  do  not  want  to  make  it 
as  a  gift,  then  that  provision  goes  into 
that  aiTangement. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  it  means  that  we 
must  have  the  cooperation  of  the  coun- 
try involved,  where  that  currency  is 
needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  says  that  the  cooperation  of 
the  country  involved,  and  the  interna- 
tional barik  is  needed.  What  that 
means  in  plain  language  is  that  when 
we  are  ready  to  give  away  some  money 
we  cannot  give  it  away  unless  the  coun- 
try that  is  to  receive  it  is  agreeable  and 
if  the  bank  which  will  haiKile  the  gift 
agrees.  Certainly  they  are  going  to 
agree.  If  the  Senator  does  not  believe 
that,  he  can  offer  some  of  his  own 
money,  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  very 
soon  get  rid  of  it.  We  do  not  have  to 
worry  very  much  about  getting  that 
agreement,  when  the  country  involved 
is  the  recipient  of  a  gift. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  must  reject  the  lan- 
guage "gift."  I  do  not  consider  the 
words  "or  other  financing"  contem- 
plates the  giving  away  of  money. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  provide  for 
only  loans  or  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness, which  is  the  same  thing?  By  that 
I  mean  specifically  to  exclude  gifts. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  asked  the  Senator  a 
question  a  short  time  ago.  I  do  not  be- 
live  he  answered  It.  I  asked  him  If  he 
would  accept  an  amendment  to  provide 
"except  that  loans  or  other  financing, 
not  including  gifts,  may  be  provided  to 
the  association."    Would  he  accept  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
would. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Then  let  us  try  to  offer 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Pro- 
vided we  have  a  clear  understanding 
that  these  certificates  of  deposit  would 
be  just  the  same  deposits  in  any  other 
bank  and  would  be  paid  as  an  obligation 
prior  to  pajmients  to  the  stockholders, 
but  I  believe  the  Senator  will  Ilnd 


Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  not  try  to  write  a 
certificate  of  deposit  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  at  Delaware.  I  would 
be  satisfied  with  that  amendment  but  I 
believe  the  Smator  will  find  that  the 
departments  which  are  advocating  this 
proposal  will  not  go  along  with  it  in 
language  other  than  what  is  being  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  as  repwted  by  the 
committee,  l^ey  have  insisted  that 
they  want  language  which  will  give 
them  the  right  to  make  a  gift  or  grant 
should  they  wish.  "Hiey  clearly  stated 
that  it  was  the  Intention  to  have  lan- 
guage in  the  act  under  which  they 
could  make  gifts,  under  agreements 
with  the  country  involved,  in  an  imre- 
stricted  manner — except  at  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation  It  may  be  agreed 
that  we  would  have  a  claim. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Then  it  is  not  a  gift. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
is  it  planned  to  liquidate  the  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  plarming  to 
liquidate  it.  I  want  to  start  it.  A  great 
deal  of  money  has  been  put  into  invest- 
ments on  that  basis. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Too 
much  money  has  been  put  on  that  basis, 
but  that  does  not  make  it  right. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  not  want  to  put 
this  money  on  deposit  subject  to  a  prior 
claim.  I  want  it  to  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hard  currency,  so  as  to  avoid 
converting  hard  currency  into  soft  cur- 
rency.   That  is  the  big  advantage  here. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  the  language  in  section  2. 
which  I  have  read.  The  section  further 
provides  for  pajring  back  the  money. 
We  can  get  it  back. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  make 
this  observation.  I  believe  that  things 
have  come  to  a  sorry  pass  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  an 
asset  of  between  a  billion  and  a  half  and 
two  billion  dollars,  and  we  admit  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  only  way 
we  can  get  rid  of  it  is  by  giving  it  away 
or  burning  it  up,  as  we  did  our  little 
pigs  some  years  ago.  There  must  be 
scxne  way  of  using  that  money  other 
than  in  this  marmer. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from.  Maryland  that  there  is  no 
intention  of  giving  this  money  away.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  suggestion  of  a 
gift  has  come  into  this  argument. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  there  any  limitation 
in  the  bill  as  to  the  amount  of  these 
blocked  currencies  which  can  be  utilised 
under  the  terms  of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  see  any  in  the 
biU. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve it  prudent  to  turn  over  a  billion 
or  two  billion  dollars  without  having  the 
agency  come  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  are  one  or  two 
Senators  on  the  floor  who  are  members 
of  the  committee,  and  they  can  probably 
go  into  great  detail  on  it,  certainly  much 
better  than  I.  I  do  not  see  any  limita- 
tion in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  there  should  be  a  limitation? 
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Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  personally  believe 
that  we  can  find  a  use  for  all  of  the  bil- 
lion and  a  half  or  two  billion  dollars,  if 
it  will  serve  the  purposes  of  this  bill  and 
do  the  work  and,  second,  avoid  the  con- 
version of  hard  currencies  into  soft 
currencies. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  may  be  a  little  bit 
old-fashioned,  but  when  I  have  an  asset, 
I  hang  on  to  It,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
grow  and  that  someday  I  will  get  my 
money  out  of  it. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Suppose  the  Senator  has 
an  asset,  and  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Then  I  would  put  it 
into  a  safe  deposit  box  and  hope  that  it 
would  grow.  In  this  case  the  United 
States  should  use  it  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  doing  here. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  called  away 
from  the  floor  momentarily,  so  I  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  that 
has  been  said.  However,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  may  have  cov- 
ered this  point  in  the  suggestion  he  has 
made.  I  am  interested  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  words  "provide  other  financ- 
ing." I  want  to  make  a  suggestion, 
which  I  suppose  the  Senator  may  have 
already  made;  namely,  to  add,  after  the 
word  "financing,"  "excluding  gifts  or 
grants."  This,  I  assume,  is  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  sug- 
gesting. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Exactly.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  bringing  out 
that  point.  I  made  that  proposal  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  accept  it. 
My  understanding  is  that  he  said  he 
would.  So  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  insert  the  very  words 
which  the  Senator  has  uttered — "exclud- 
ing gifts." 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  the  language  con- 
templates grants  or  gifts  of  the  soft  cur- 
rencies which  we  have  in  our  possession. 
It  is  only  loans  or  some  other  financial 
transaction,  and  it  is  contemplated  that 
our  Grovemment  at  some  time,  imder 
some  circumstances,  will  get  back  what 
it  has  parted  with. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  we  do  not  ever  part 
with  ownership,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  simply  allow  the 
use  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct;  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  can  be 
agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  smiling 
at  me.    I  am  delighted  that  he  is. 

Mr.  KEATING.  He  often  smiles,  but 
one  never  knows  why  he  is  smiling.. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  merely  smilmg  at 
the  ingenuity  of  some  of  our  investors 
in  promoting  legislation  like  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate.  I  am  wondering  what 
they  will  do  when  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  country  of  all  investors  and  no 
producers. 
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1  Tiis  matter  might  be  handled  in  the 
sar  le  manner  as  the  Cooley  amendment, 
wh  ch  provides  loans  to  countries,  under 
wh  ch  the  money  is  received  in  the  cur- 
rer  cy  of  the  borrowing  coimtry  and  de- 
posited  in  branch  banks  of  American 
cor  ipanies  in  those  countries. 

J  [r.  BUSH.  Is  that  with  reference  to 
Pu  (lie  Law  480  funds? 

"Bfir.   AIKEN.     Yes;    a   percentage    of 

The  funds  remain  on  deposit  on 

average  of  12  to  18  months,  diu-ing 

ch  time  the  United  States  draws  no 

The  bank  pays  no  interest  on 

money.  In  the  meantime,  the  branch 

ba4k  has  it  on  deposit  and  can  make  use 

t.    In  the  meantime,  in  some  cases, 

bank  can  get  as  high  as  22  or  24  per- 

.  interest.    The  same  procedure  could 

followed   with  respect  to   the  other 

because  the  local  currency  could 

deposited  in  the  branch  bank  in  the 

country  until  drawn  on  by  the 

W(irld  Bank. 

.  the  whole  $31  million  is  used  that 
$2  million  or  $3  million  is  held  by 
ofQces  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
might  have  $500  million  or  $1  billion 
idle  in  foreign  banks,  on  which  the 
States  draws  no  interest,  but  on 
the  banks  could  be  making  loans 
the  money  was  called  for.     That 
wotld  be  good  banking  business,  I  sup- 
However.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
International  Development  Association. 
BUSH.    No. 

AIKEN.    I  am  opposed  to  the  as- 

on  the  part  of  the  executive 

branch  of  the  Government  that  they  can 

as  they  please  with  a  billion  dollars 

jiear  of  foreign  currencies  without  any 

fuither  authorization  by  Congress. 

;  ilr.  BUTLER.     That  is  correct. 

AIKEN.     They  ought  to  come  to 
for  an  authorization  to  give 
this  money. 
BUSH.      I    would    observe    that 
igress  cannot  control  the  lending  pol- 
or  the  loans  made  by  the  Export- 
Im^jort  Bank  or  the  Development  Loan 
We  delegate  that  authority. 
]Jlr.  AIKEN.     Congress  can  withdraw 
authority  at  any  time. 

BUSH.    Of  course.  I  presume  we 

withdraw  from  this  organization  if 

want  to  make  a  world-shaking  move. 

AIKEN.     I  have  no  objection  to 

I  realize  that  it  will  save  people 

frc^tn  sustaining  losses  on  loans  in  for- 

countries.    It  will  permit  the  World 

Bahk  to  grant  second  mortgages  or  to 

themselves  out.    Perhaps  they  ought 

)e  able  to  do  that. 

merely  say  that  the  executive  branch 
;he  Government  ought  not  to  assume 
they  have  the  authority  to  do  that 
i^hout  further  authorization  by  Con- 
I  for  one  was  active  in  having 
Public  Law  480  passed.     I  feel  certain 
it  never  was  the  intent  of  Congress 
give  the  executive  branch  any  such 
brqad  powers  as  what  some  may  suggest 
have. 
4)ne  thing  more.     It  has  been  asked 
there    was    any    limitation    on    the 
amjount  which  could  be  contributed  to 
International  Development  Associa- 
under  the  biU.    There  is  no  limita- 
I  will  say,  however,  that  the  wit- 
nesses  from   the  Government  testified 
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that  they  did  not  contemplate  using 
any  of  the  money  which  is  now  on  hand. 
That  has  all  been  allocated  for  one  pur- 
pose or  another,  although  I  suppose  it 
could  be  deallocated.  In  the  future, 
they  expected  to  use  10  percent  of  the 
funds  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities overseas  as  a  contribution  to 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  bill 
which  provides  for  10  percent. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  desire  to  yield  the  floor, 
because  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  SaltonstallI  wishes  to  speak. 
Howover,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  fiorn 
Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLE:R.  I  think  it  is  a  danger- 
ous practice  for  Congress  to  let  an 
acency  under  the  exception  in  the  bill 
give  money  to  IDA. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  this  organization  and 
our  participation  in  it  will  place  us  in 
any  different  position  resp>ecting  author- 
ity than  when  we  give  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  the  authority  to  lend 
money  which  this  organization  makes 
available  to  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  this  case,  we  say 
that  Congress  shall  absolutely  not  do 
what  the  Senator  says  it  can  do  in  the 
exception  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of  the  language  is  that  it  specif- 
ically permits  the  use  of  the  bloc  cur- 
rencies, the  nonconvertible  currencies. 
the  soft  currencies,  which  we  own. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  next  bill  may  be 
for  the  purpose  of  using,  specifically,  the 
money  in  the  hands  of  some  other 
agency,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
the  agency  to  come  to  Congress  for  ap- 
propriations. There  is  no  limitation  on 
what  can  be  given  to  the  bank.  I  think 
it  is  a  bad  practice. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  certainly  entitled  to  that  view. 
However,  I  would  say  that  if  a  construc- 
tive use  could  be  found  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  foreign  currencies — for  the 
enormous  aggregation  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies we  have  secured  as  a  result  of 
Public  Law  480 — particularly  that  law, 
I  beheve — then  we  should  find  that  use. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  find  con- 
structive uses  for  that  currency,  in  line 
with  Government  policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  answer  one  question? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  good  question. 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
is  much  more  familiar  with  banking 
practices  than  I  am,  and  is  much  better 
acquainted  with  Government  officials 
than  I  am.  Can  he  tell  me  why  there  is 
so  much  insistance  on  the  right  to  give 
away  this  money,  when  we  who  are 
critical  of  that  policy  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  grant  the  right  to  lend  the  money 
at  a  rate  they  can  fix,  which  could  be  as 
little  as  one-half  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  desired  to  give  the  money 
away.  That  is  an  assiunption  with 
which  I  do  not  agree. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  Treas- 
ury is  now  insisting  on  retaining  the 
right  to  give  the  money  away.  I  also 
understand  that  if  that  provision  is 
eliminated,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 
passing  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  know  where  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  obtains  that 
understanding.     I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  got  it  from  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  are  here  to  leg- 
islate. Regardless  of  whatever  may  be 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch,  if  we 
believe  It  best  to  limit  these  financial 
transactions  to  loans  or  other  financing, 
exclusive  of  gifts  or  grants,  certainly  we 
should  not  be  hogtied  by  the  preference 
of  the  executive  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  constructive 
middle  ground  which  should  satisfy  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  other  Senators  who 
feel  as  they  do. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
L'eneral  idea  of  creating  an  international 
organization  in  which  membership  will 
be  held  by  many  nations,  in  order  to 
perform,  through  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  financing  function  which  now 
IS  performed  by  the  United  States  itself. 

The  provisions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed here,  as  regards  new  subscriptions 
of  hard  currency,  require  approval  by  the 
Congress.  In  that  connection,  I  believe 
it  is  recognized  that  subscriptions  of  new 
capital,  in  the  form  of  hard  currency, 
.should  not  be  made  under  a  general 
s:rant  of  authority  in  this  initial  bill, 
but  that  congressional  approval  should 
be  obtained  in  each  instance  when  a  new 
.subscription  is  to  be  made. 

The  proposal  of  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
posal of  the  articles  of  agreement  is  that 
supplementary  subscriptions  of  soft  cur- 
rency will  not  need  any  new  authoriza- 
tions, but  will  be  permitted  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

I  favor  the  general  purpose  of  this  In- 
ternational Development  Association. 
However,  in  the  committee,  I  found  my- 
self in  difficulty  when  I  tried  to  resolve 
this  inconsistency:  If  it  is  proper  to  re- 
quire additional  congressional  authority 
for  new  dollar  subscriptions,  why  is  it  not 
likewise  lexical  and  soimd  to  require  that 
supplementary  subscriptions  in  the  form 
of  soft  currency  must  receive  new  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  best  I  can;  and  I  think  there  is 
an  excellent  answer  to  It,  because  it  is  a 
key  question  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject imder  discussion. 

Under  this  measure,  the  United  States 
will  subscribe  $320  million  to  constitute 


what  I  shall  call  the  civital  stock  or  cap- 
ital fund  of  this  bank — even  though  the 
phrase  "capital  stock"  is  not  used  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  provides,  in  section  5, 
that — 

Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  ac- 
tion, neither  the  President  nor  any  person 
or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the  IJnlted 
States,  (a)  subscribe  to  additional  funds  un- 
der article  m,  section  1,  of  the  articles — 

Article  m  is  the  one  which  deals  with 
the  capital  fund — 

(b)  accept  any  amendment  under  article 
IX  of  the  articles;  (»'  (c)  make  a  loan  or  pro- 
vide other  financing  to  the  Association,  ex- 
cept that  loans  or  other  financing  may  be 
provided  to  the  Association  by  a  United 
States  agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of 
Congress  which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  make 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  to  Interna- 
tional organizations. 

To  me,  that  provision  simply  means 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  United  States 
will  subscribe  to  the  capital  of  this 
organization  will  be  a  going  concern,  and 
bylaws,  and  that  they  cannot  be  changed 
without  an  act  of  Congress.  But  the 
organization  will  be  a  going  concern,  and 
it  will  be  able  to  use  more  funds.  It 
is  to  our  advantage  to  have  it  use  more 
funds,  particularly  idle  funds  for  which 
no  other  profitable  use  can  be  found; 
and  if  the  use  of  those  funds  implements 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country,  then 
I  believe  it  perfectly  appropriate  that  a 
U.S.  lending  agency  be  authorized  to 
place  those  funds  on  deposit  with  this 
bank — and,  of  course,  I  am  still  referring 
to  it  as  a  bank,  although  in  the  bill,  it  is 
called  an  association. 

So  the  fact  that  our  country  subscribes 
to  the  stock  will  not  foreclose  our  coim- 
try from  becoming  a  depositor,  as  well, 
if  it  seems  to  the  mterest  of  the  United 
States  to  have  our  country  become  a  de- 
F>ositor. 

Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  made  an  effort  to 
answer  it.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  done  the  best  I 
can  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  United  States 
will  not  become  a  depository  when  it 
makes  a  supplementary  subscription  in 
soft  currency,  will  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No  subscription  will  be 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  certificate  of  de- 
posit will  be  obtained.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Our  country  will  ob- 
tain a  certificate  that  it  has  deposited 
or  placed  with  this  institution  a  certain 
amoimt  of  soft  currency,  will  it? 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  the  authority  to  subscribe  hard  dol- 
lars to  the  initial  capital;  but  there  is  no 
limitation  on  the  authority  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  of  our  Government  to  make 
such  deposits  of  soft  currency  into  the 
fund,  and  then  to  have  them  used  by 
the  fund  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed 
at  the  time  when  the  deix>slts  are  made. 

My  thought  is  that  we  should  impose 
some  limitation  on  the  power  to  deposit 
such  soft  currency;  there  should  not 
be  an  op«i-end  authorization.  But  I  do 


not  believe  that  every  time  a  sub- 
scription or  a  deposit  of  soft  currency  is 
made,  a  new  request  should  be  made  of 
the  Congress.  However,  there  should  be 
some  limitation  coi  the  amount  which 
could  be  deposited. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  say  the  limitation 
will  be  self-imposed — if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  permit  me  to  state  the 
matter  in  that  way — as  regards  the  lend- 
ing agencies,  which  will  be  presumed  to 
use  in  the  best  interests  of  our  country 
the  authority  here  provided.  Certainly 
they  would  not  make  deposits  with  the 
International  Development  Association 
unless  they  believed  it  clearly  in  the  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  to  have  the  money 
\ised  in  that  way.  We  trust  the  officials 
of  these  agencies  to  handle  properly  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  connection  with  loans 
of  fimds.  The  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove every  lo«m  that  is  made  by  either 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  or  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Congress  depends 
on  the  good  judgment  of  the  officials  of 
those  organizations.  Congress  examines 
their  annual  reports;  and  if  it  finds  that 
s(xnething  wrong  or  something  question- 
able has  been  done,  an  explanation  is  re- 
quired, and  so  forth.  But  Congress  re- 
poses that  trust  in  the  officials  of  these 
lending  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  So  I  do  not  think 
that  by  means  of  this  measure  we  would 
do  any  more  than  we  have  done  for  years 
in  connection  with  these  lending  organi- 
zations; and  I  am  willing  to  place  my 
trust  in  those  who  run  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  course  of  the 
hearings,  I  pursued  a  long  line  of  ques- 
tions in  an  effort  to  determine  whether 
an  expanded  use  might  be  made  of 
these  soft  currencies,  through  deposit- 
ing them  with  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  as  distinguished 
from  their  direct  use  by  our  established 
agencies.  The  answers  given  showed 
clearly  that  such  use  would  be  prac- 
tically identical. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  use  would  be 
practically  identical,  why  should  not 
we  ourselves  use  them,  by  means  of  our 
direct  authorizations? 

I  realize  that  the  International  De- 
velopment Association  may  be  able  to 
make  sc»ne  further  use;  so  long  as  it  has 
hard  currency,  it  will  be  able  to  lend 
both  hard  currency  and  soft  currency,  in 
order  to  work  out  a  project. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  very  ably  answered 
his  own  question,  I  believe;  and  I  agree. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constantly  amaCed  by  the  great  knowl- 
edge the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
acquired  in  regard  to  this  bill,  even 
though  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  in  making  that  statement, 
I  mean  no  refiection 

Mr.  BUSH.  Well,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  remind  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if 
I  need  to  do  so,  that  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  original  resolution  which  preceded 
this  measure.  That  resolution  was  re~ 
ported  on  July  12,  1958.  So  this  is  not 
the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  this  meas- 
ure. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  PTesidait,  I  com- 
mend tbe  Senator  frooi  Connecticut  for 
Uie  ftble  presentation  be  Is  making. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  tbe  Senator  from 
Ohio  very  much  for  his  contributions  to 
the  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut jrleJd  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  said  he  does  not  think  the 
phrase  "other  financing,"  which  we  wish 
to  have  stricken  from  the  bill,  could  un- 
der any  circumstances  embrace  gifts. 
He  suggested  he  would  be  willing  to  go 
alcMig  with  an  amendment  which  would 
speciflcally  spell  out  that  gifts  could  not 
be  advanced.  I  might  remind  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  that  is  all  I 
am  trying  to  accomplish.  I  just  left  the 
floor  to  otmfer  with  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Treasury  Departanent. 
He  stated  they  were  unalterably  opposed 
to  such  a  proposal  and  would  insist  upon 
retaining  the  language  in  the  bill  where- 
by, under  their  interpretation,  they 
could  make  gifts  or  grants  if  they  wished 
to  do  so.  I  state  their  position  for  the 
RxcoRD  even  though  I  disagree  with  them. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I 
are  in  complete  agreement  that  gifts 
should  not  be  made.  Therefore,  will  the 
Senat<n-  from  Connecticut  go  along  with 
me  and  support  an  amendment  spelling 
out  the  language  as  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested; namely,  that  the  authority 
should  not  include  any  right  to  make 
gifts  or  grants? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  words  "excluding 
gifts"  could  be  inserted.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  suggested  that  language. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  it  was  only  fair  to  point  out 
their  position  even  though  I  think  gifts 
and  grants  should  be  excluded.  The 
Treasury  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment are  opposed  to  the  modifica- 
tion which  I  have  suggested  to  restrict 
their  right  to  make  these  gifts. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Did  he  say  why? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Be- 
cause it  would  stop  them  from  making 
gifts  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BUSH.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
offer  such  an  amendment,  I  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  the  floor.  Does 
the  Senator  want  me  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  an  ob- 
servation or  two  to  make. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI 
probably  wants  the  floor  in  his  own 
right.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  there 
Is  considerable  validity  in  the  argmnent 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
been  making  over  the  question  of  out- 
right gifts,  over  which  we  would  have 
no  control  once  we  turned  these  ciu-- 
rencies  over  to  the  Development  Fund. 
However,  I  wish  to  call  attention — per- 
hi^M  it  was  brought  out  some  time  dup- 


tbe  debate — to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
as  it  appears  at  page  74  of  the 
1,  in  which  he  said: 

Is  the  pnveeat  view  ot  the  admlnlstra- 
that.  If  It  transfers  Public  Law  480  ctu> 
to   the   Int«matioiiAl   Development 
under  this  provision — - 
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'  "his  is  the  important  part — 
It  MTould  not  require  the  International  De- 
vel  )pment  Association  to  return  these  cur- 
renciee  to  the  United  States,  except  in  the 
eve  nt  of  the  liquidation  of  the  International 
De  relopment  Association  or  the  withdrawal 
of   the  United  States  from  membership. 

!>o  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  un- 
de;-  that  statement,  that  such  grants 
would  not  be  gifts  in  the  full  sense  of 
thd  word. 

:  At.  BUSH.  That  is  what  I  have 
coi  itended. 

ilr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  would 
be  transfers  of  local  currencies,  which. 
so  Bong  as  we  stayed  in  the  International 
Development  Association,  or  xmless  the 
In  emational  Development  Association 
were  liquidated,  would  be  usable  for  its 
purposes.  That  provision  is  not  con- 
ta  ned  in  the  proposed  law.  It  is  a  state- 
m<  nt  of  policy  made  by  Mr.  Upton. 

\JLt.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

\lii.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  if  the 
Seaator  from  Connecticut  will  yield. 

:  Ai.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  observe 
th  it  I  would  be  surprised  if  that  state- 
m(  tnt  would  commit  the  United  States  to 
nuJce  deposits  with  the  International 
Development  Association  only  on  those 
teims.  It  would  seem  to  me  the  lan- 
guige  of  the  bill  is  much  broader  than 
thit,  namely,  that  loans  and  also  other 
financing  can  be  made,  and  it  does  not 
sp»cify  what  forms  the  other  financing 
sh  ill  take. 

^r.  HICB3:NL00PER.  The  terms  of 
th ;  bill  are  clear,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
RicoRD  should  be  cloudy  on  this  point. 
Wi;  discussed  this  question  in  the  "For- 
eif  n  Relations  Committee.  There  was 
CO  isiderable  discussion  of  it.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  it.  The  bill  provides  that 
"leans  or  other  financing  may  be  pro- 
vie  ed  to  the  Association  by  a  U.S.  agency 
cr(  ated  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Congress 
wl  ich  is  authorized  by  law  to  make  loans 
or  provide  other  financing  to  interna- 
ticnal  organizations." 

;  think,  clearly,  that  language  provides 
th  It  the  agencies  may  make  gifts.  Leav- 
inj :  the  language  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
I  \'as  under  that  impression;  and  I  voted 
in  committee  to  have  the  bill  come  to 
th!  floor.  That  was  my  understanding. 
Htwever.  there  is  a  policy  statement  by 
Mr.  Upton  contained  in  the  hearings 
wl  ich  sets  out  the  policy. 

take  it  as  inherent  in  the  bill  that 
anp  agency  referred  to  in  the  bill,  or  the 
administration  which  was  handling 
th  ?se  funds,  would  have  full  authority 
to  impose  terms  and  conditions  upon  the 
us;  of  the  money,  which  would  include 
th ;  return  of  the  money,  or  a  lien  on  the 
mdney,  or  a  right  to  recover  or  recoup 
it  in  event  of  withdrawal  by  the  United 
Stites  frwn  the  organization,  or  in  the 
evmt  it  was  liquidated.  However,  that 
wculd  be  an  administrative  action  at 


that  time,  and  could  be  changed  by  fu- 
ture administrative  policy. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  dodge  the 
issue  on  that  point.  While  one  admin- 
istrator at  one  executive  at  a  particular 
time  might  impose  those  terms  and  con- 
ditions with  respect  to  $50  million  of 
currencies  that  went  into  the  fund,  a 
succeeding  executive  or  administrator 
might  elect  to  make  a  gift  of  the  $50 
million  of  currencies. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield,  if  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  through. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  just 
said,  and  I  would  add  one  further  sug- 
gestion. He  has  said  that  Mr.  Upton's 
statement  dealt  with  the  liquidation  of 
IDA  or  the  withdrawal  of  the  United 
States  as  a  member.  I  should  say  we 
had  not  gone  quite  far  enough  if  we  are 
to  follow  article  III  of  section  2  of  the 
IDA  agreement,  because  it  provides  that 
the  Association  may  enter  into  arrange- 
ments, on  such  terms  and  conditions 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
agreement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  to 
obtain  the  soft  currency.  That  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  might,  if 
it  wanted  to,  enter  upon  a  third  way  of 
getting  the  soft  currency  back,  namely, 
by  an  agreement. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  under- 
standing was  inherent  in  what  I  said 
previously,  to  the  effect  that  an  admin- 
istrator could  impose  terms  and  condi- 
tions upon  an  agreement  which  would 
include  return  upon  liquidation  or  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  upon  our 
withdrawal  from  the  Association.  It 
could  also  impose  terms  and  conditions 
with  respect  to  repayment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.    Exactly. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Whether  one 
calls  it  a  promissory  note,  or  whatever 
else  one  wants  to  call  it,  the  terms  and 
conditions  would  be  within  the  author- 
ity of  the  administrator. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  clear,  how- 
evpr,  is  that  while  I  myself  am  willing  to 
support  this  measure,  and  did  supp>ort 
it  in  committee,  and  I  think  it  is  all 
right,  for  a  niunber  of  years  I  have 
favored  a  .«;ystem  of  what  one  might  call 
soft  loans,  rather  than  donations,  as  a 
basic  principle.  However,  I  wished  to 
make  clear  that  the  point  at  issue  is  that 
outright  gifts  can  be  made  under  the 
proposed  law;  it  is  an  administrative 
problem,  ana  it  is  not  inhibited  in  any 
way  by  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
statute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  answer 
a  question  on  the  amendment  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York;  namely, 
that  the  words  "excluding  gifts"  l>e  in- 
serted after  the  words  "or  other  financ- 
ing." in  order  to  make  clear  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  this  money 
shall  be  Riven  away;  in  other  words,  to 
exclude  gifts  from  the  possibilities  of 
"other  financing." 

Does  the  Senator  care  to  answer  that? 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  I  would  want 
to  think  about  the  question  a  minute. 
Normally,  I  should  like  to  get  away  from 
gifts. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  mCBENLOOPER.  If  it  is  satis- 
factory with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadoe  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  seem  to 
be  a  solution,  if  we  defined  "gifts"  in  its 
ordinary,  accepted  meaning.  The  cir- 
cumstances in  one  instance  may  not 
represent  a  gift,  but  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  money  may  be  equivalent  to  a  gift. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  will  say,  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  yield 
to  me  further,  that  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  provisions  as  set  out  in  the  statement 
of  policy  by  Mr.  Upton  in  the  bill  before 
us,  which  would  mean  that  we  still  would 
have  a  lien  on  these  currencies,  although 
they  might  remain  in  the  fimd  in- 
definitely. Upon  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  membership,  or  in 
the  event  of  liquidation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  those 
currencies  would  be  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  returnable  to  the 
United  States.  That  would  be  highly 
satisfactory  to  me. 

As  to  the  question  of  a  prohibition, 
cutting  off  any  gifts  of  these  currencies, 
as  I  say,  I  want  to  think  about  that  ques- 
tion a  bit.  I  think  perhaps  I  would 
rather  not  do  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
while  he  is  thinking  about  it,  that  I  have 
been  perfectly  content  to  go  along  with 
this  language  the  way  the  conunittee  re- 
ported the  bill.  I  am  content.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
other  Senators  are  disturbed  about  the 
question  of  gifts.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  willing  to  accept  the  pro- 
posed language,  though  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  wants  some  protection 
written  into  the  proposed  statute.  I 
understand  the  Senator's  feelings.  Other 
Senators  want  protection  in  a  statute 
I  do  not  quite  take  that  position.  I 
think  the  operations  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years  indicate  that  we  will  not  be 
unduly  profligate  with  the  money.  After 
all.  we  can  always  pull  up  short  on  the 
bridle,  if  we  think  things  are  going  too 
fast  or  if  this  organization  is  doing 
things  it  should  not. 

I  am  willing  to  acept  the  language 
with  the  pwlicy  statement. 

I  will  say.  so  far  as  writing  the  lan- 
guage into  the  proposed  statute  is  con- 
cerned, in  this  instance,  without  some 
further  thinking  on  it,  that  I  can  see  no 
particular  harm  in  putting  the  policy 
statement  into  a  statute,  as  the  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  his  contribu- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  important  that 


we  should  clear  up  the  point  at  issue, 
even  though  there  can  be  a  difference  of 
opinion. 

This  all  gets  back  to  what  I  said  at 
the  beginning.  Under  the  bill,  gifts  and 
grants  could  be  made.  As  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  minted  out,  these  cxirrencies 
may  return  to  us  in  the  event  of  ultimate 
liquidation  of  the  organization,  but  I 
wish  to  point  out  what  Mr.  Upton  said. 
It  is  the  present  view  of  the  administra- 
tion that  the  administration  would  fol- 
low such  a  course;  but  that  does  not 
mean  the  procedure  could  not  change 
tomorrow,  or  that  another  administra- 
tion, as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  pointed 
out.  could  not  change  it. 

That  is  contained  in  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Upton,  as  shown  on  page  75  of  the 
hearings.     He  said : 

If  the  United  States,  because  of  a  change 
In  the  situation  at  some  future  time,  wished 
to  change  the  conditions  on  which  it  pro- 
vided local  currencies  for  lending  by  tbe  In- 
ternational Development  Association,  It  could 
propose  different  terms  applicable  to  later 
transfers,  subject  to  agreement  with  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association  and  the 
countries  concerned. 

In  other  words,  even  though  an  agree- 
ment is  entered  into  now  whereby  the 
curiencies  will  come  back  upon  liquida- 
tion, at  some  subsequent  time  an  agree- 
ment could  be  entered  into  to  provide 
differently. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  if  we  do  not 
intend  that  the  agencies  should  have  the 
right  to  make  outright  grants  or  gifts  of 
all  or  of  any  part  of  the  $1^  billion  or 
$2  billion  we  should  so  specify  in  the  law. 

The  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  speciflcally 
prohibiting  such  gifts. 

A.s  a  result  of  the  colloquy  and  the  in- 
terrogation by  committee  monbers  dur- 
ing the  hearings  I  think  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  if  the  Congress  enacts 
this  bill  as  it  is  presently  before  us  the 
Department  wiU  mterpret  it  as  being  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  authority  to  make  gifts  or 
grants  if  at  some  future  date  it  decides 
to  do  so.  They  were  not  evasive  on  that 
point.     It  was  clear. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  us  in  supporting  this  amendment. 
If  this  agency  can  be  organized  on  a 
businesslike  basis  I  will  support  the  bill. 
I  am  not  arguing  against  the  principle 
of  international  cooperation  with  other 
countries  in  forming  a  lending  agency. 
I  agree  with  that  principle.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  do  it,  let  us  do  it  upon  a 
businesslike  basis  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  international 
agreement  wherein  each  country  will  pay 
into  the  fund  its  proportionate  share. 
Our  share  would  be  about  32  percent,  but 
let  us  not  leave  this  question  open,  or 
we  may  end  up  spending  an  extra  $1^ 
billion  or  $2  billion  without  anything  to 
show  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts desire  to  speak? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
did  the  Senator  offer  his  amendment? 


Mr.  KEATING.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER,  llie 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  We  have  before  us 
only  the  language  suggested  by  the  S»i- 
ator  from  Delaware? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  has  be^i  offered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  order  to  bring  the 
questicm  before  us  formally,  I  wish  to 
offer  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  offer  a  substitute 
for  the   Senator's   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
has  not  offered  an  amendment. 

The,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Js  informed  that  no  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  KEATING.  There  is  no  amend- 
ment pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  amendment  at  the  desk.  The  bill 
is  oi>en  to  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
amendment  to  be  offered,  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  is  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  no  Senator  desires  to  speak, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  fol- 
lowing which  I  will  formally  submit  the 
amendment  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTPICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3. 
line  3,  after  "financing",  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  "(except  gifts) ";  in  line  4,  after 
"financing",  to  insert  "(except  gifts)": 
and  in  line  7,  after  "financing",  to  insert 
"(except  gifts)". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI  wishes 
to  speak — I  hope  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  Before  he  proceed",  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  would  spell  out  in  specific 
terms  the  fact  that  gifts  or  grants  would 
not  be  provided  under  authority  of  this 
law,  and  if  any  gifts  were  contemplated 
later  to  the  international  agency,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  to  come  first  to 
the  Congress  and  get  our  approval.  The 
approval  of  this  amendment  would  not 
prohibit  om-  participation  in  the  inter- 
national agency  on  the  basis  suggested 
in  the  international  agreenents,  but  it 
should  be  clear  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  prohibit  any  gifts  or 
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grants  being  given  to  this  international 
agency  now  or  at  any  future  date. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
oppose  the  amendment  because,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  a  good  many  years,  I  have  seen 
the  difaculty  involved  in  profitably  mak- 
ing use  of  so-called  soft  money.  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  provides  a  proper  and  help- 
ful use  for  it. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points:  First,  the 
bill  would  save  hard  currency  in  cases 
in  which  it  might  be  practicable  to  do 
so;  second,  three  approvals  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  carry  forward  the 
proposed  arrangement  concerning  soft 
currencies.  First,  it  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States;  second,  it 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  coimtry 
whose  ciurency  is  involved ;  third,  it  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  authority  it- 
self. When  those  three  approvals  are 
obtained,  and  when  the  United  States 
has  made  an  agreement  that  it  believes 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  oui  country  and 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to 
which  the  loan  is  to  be  made,  then  we 
i^hftii  have  something  which  will  be 
helpfiil  and  something  for  which  we  have 
been  working  for  years.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing grants  or  providing  for  the  form  in 
which  the  money  shall  come  back  to  us 
when,  as,  and  if  we  can  get  it  back. 

I  believe  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association's  terms  of  agreement 
s?>eciflcally  cover  this  case,  because  they 
make  possible  for  us  to  make  such  an 
arrangement  as  we  believe  Is  practical 
and  helpful. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  rejected.  We  must  have  some  confi- 
dence in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Treasury  Department.  I  be- 
lieve they  intend  to  go  into  the  program 
very  slowly  and  carefully.  If  we  find 
that  the  administration  is  abusing  its 
discretion,  we  can  enact  legislation  to 
restrict  lmprc4>er  practices. 

Furthermore,  the  same  language  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  is  contained  in  the  agree- 
ment and  the  legislation  concerning  the 
international  American  bank. 

Mr.  FULiBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  pending  amendment  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Anderson  or  his  successor  will 
not  carelessly  use  the  funds  concerned. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  relative  to  section  5(c) 
of  S.  3074. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Fulbright 
First,  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
clause  In  section  5(c)  which  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  delete.  The  "except" 
clause  does  not  In  itself  expand  the  Presi- 
derifs  authority  to  utilize  foreign  curren- 
cie.5.  Instead,  it  leaves  the  door  open  for 
him  to  employ,  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Association,  the  powers  granted  him  by  other 
legislative  provisions  governing  international 
fln*nclng  activities,  specifically.  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress. 
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other  words,  this  la  a  permlaalve  clause. 

la    left    to    the    Prealdent    to    determine 

wh(  ther  a  more  effective  use  may  be  made  of 

[underdeveloped  country's  local  currency 

through   the   Association   than 

bilateral  means.     The  admlnlstra- 

'8  views  on  this  subject  are  given  In  de- 

on  pages  74  and  75  of  the  committee 

of  the  hearings, 
believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
If  accepted,  woxUd  greatly 
and  perhaps  even  preclude  the  con- 
tribution of  local  ctirrencles  by  the  United 
to  the  Association.  Bach  such  con- 
triliutlon  would  Involve  a  negotiated  agree- 
between  the  United  States,  the  country 
currency  would  be  used,  and  the  As- 
Anyone  familiar  with  our  foreign 
cy  operations  does  not  need  to  be  told 
abcut  the  difficulties  of  negotiating  with 
foreign  governments  on  the  basis  of  having 
seek  subsequent  congressional  approval 
even  relatively  minor  transactions  In 
locAl  ciirrencies.  Indeed,  the  problems  of 
timing,  as  well  as  the  uncertainties  of  our 
leg:slative  process,  make  such  governments 
hlg  aly  reluctant  to  enter  Into  a  contingent 
unless  they  see  their  own  Inter- 
dlrectly  and  deeply  engaged.  Yet  the 
of  the  supplemental  use  of  their 
in  the  Association  probably  would 
be  fully  shown  over  a  considerable  pe- 
of  time.  Due  to  internal  political  and 
pres8\ires,  most  underdeveloped  coun- 
flnd  it  difficult  to  Justify  to  their  Im- 
pa^ent  peoples  the  long-range  view  of  eco- 
progress. 
would  like  to  point  o\it  that,  in  approv- 
the  Monroney  resolution,  the  Senate  has 
accepted  the  objective  of  using  our 
lockl  currency  accumulations  in  the  Asso- 
cla  bion. 

In  sum,  I  submit  that  a  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  giving  the 
Pnsldent  discretion  to  contribute  local  cur- 
rencies to  the  Association. 

Afr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
m(  us  consent  that  the  material  submit- 
tei .  by  Mr.  Upton  for  the  committee 
wl  ich  appears  on  page  74  of  the  hear- 
ings be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
I  think  it  expresses  the  situation 
wiih  sufacient  clarity  to  make  a  proper 
let  islative  record  as  to  the  use  the  Treas- 
urir  expects  to  make  of  the  authority 
CO  itained  in  the  bill. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mi  nt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  264  (85th  Cong..  2d 
.)  suggested  as  one  of  the  objectives  of 
thfe  International  Development  Association 
"fhcilltating.  In  connection  with  such  loans, 
th  !  use  of  local  and  other  foreign  curren- 
cy s,  including  those  available  to  the  United 
Stites  through  the  sale  of  agricultural  sur- 
prises and  through  other  programs."  This 
objective  was  kept  in  mind  in  the  negotla- 
tUn  of  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  As- 
BOiiation  in  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
In  temational  Bank,  and,  accordingly,  article 
m.  section  2(a)  of  the  proposed  articles 
pr  Jvldes  for  arrangements  whereby  one 
mimber  may  make  available  to  the  Interna- 
tlc  nal  Development  Association  supplemen- 
tal y  resources  In  the  currency  of  another 
m  snber.  The  terms  and  conditions  on 
wl  ilch  such  resources  may  be  made  available 
ar;  subject  to  agreement  between  the  Inter- 
na tional  Development  Association  and  the 
United  States,  as  the  country  providing  the 
reiources,  and  the  transfer  to  the  Interna- 
tli  tnal  Development  Association  is  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  country  whose  currency 
is  transferred. 

rt  is  the  present  view  of  the  admlnlstra- 
tli  m  that,  if  It  transfers  Public  Law  480  cur- 
re  ncles    to    the    International    Development 


Association  under  this  provision.  It  would 
not  require  the  International  Development 
Association  to  return  these  currencies  to  the 
United  States,  except  in  the  event  of  the 
liquidation  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  membership.  The  cur- 
rencies thus  initially  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Development 
Association  could  be  used  for  loans  prin- 
cipally to  the  country  whose  currency  is  In- 
volved in  a  given  case.  Repayments  of 
principal  would  accrue  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  and  be  available 
for  further  loans.  In  this  way  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  would  have 
a  revolving  fund  of  local  currencies  which 
it  could  use  In  Its  operations  separately  or 
in  conjunction  with  loans  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Accordingly  it  wUl  be  possible  to 
program  such  uses  In  advance,  and  It  will 
eliminate  renegotiation  on  the  reuse  of 
these  local  currency  funds  with  the  coun- 
tries concerned.  Continued  availability  of 
these  local  currency  resources  should  make 
for  more  effective  use  of  them  in  promoting 
economic  development. 

At  the  present  time  somewhat  more  than 
half  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  goods 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  Is  returned 
in  the  form  of  loans  or  grants,  principally 
loans,  to  the  foreign  country  which  pur- 
chased the  agricultural  surplus.  It  la  from 
this  portion  of  the  future  sales  proceeds 
that  It  Is  expected  that  a  moderate  propor- 
tion may  be  agreed  upon  In  future  sales 
agreements  for  transfer  to  the  International 
Development  Association.  These  loans  are 
now  being  made  In  local  currencies  and  are 
being  repaid  In  local  currencies.  Under 
existing  arrangements  the  amounts  of  local 
currencies  expected  to  accrue  to  the  United 
States  In  some  countries  will  be  In  excess 
of  the  amounts  which  can  be  used  for  U.S. 
Government  purposes.  The  main  use  which 
can  be  made  of  Interest  and  amortization 
payments  received  In  these  local  currencies, 
when  In  excess,  will  be  to  make  further 
loans  of  these  currencies  back  to  the  coun- 
try. Unless  these  ciirrencles  at  some  future 
time  could  be  transferred  Into  other  cur- 
rencies or  used  to  meet  U.S.  requirements 
for  these  currencies,  the  United  States 
would  not.  in  any  event,  receive  a  dollar  In- 
come from  these  reflows. 

Generally  speaking.  It  is  our  present  view 
that  similar  considerations  would  apply  to 
the  payment  of  interest  by  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  as  apply  to 
the  repayment  of  principal  of  local  curren- 
cies supplied  to  It  under  these  arrange- 
ments. The  United  States  in  transferring 
local  currencies  could  agree  with  the  Inter- 
n.itlonal  Development  Association,  however, 
on  the  disposition  of  net  earnings  on  loans 
made  with  the  currencies  so  supplied.  In 
accordance  with  the  articles  of  agreement. 
It  should  be  noted  that  each  Initial  trans- 
fer of  currency  to  the  International  E>evel- 
opment  Association  will  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated. If  the  United  States,  because  of  a 
change  In  the  situation  at  some  future  time 
wished  to  change  the  conditions  on  which  it 
provided  local  currencies  for  lending  by  the 
International  Development  Association,  It 
could  propose  different  terms  applicable  to 
later  transfers,  subject  to  agreement  with 
the  International  Development  Association 
and  the  countries  concerned. 

Mr.  HICKENLCXJPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  wish  to  delay  action  on 
the  amendment.  I  will  take  only  a 
moment.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment  for  several  reasons: 

Fir.st,  we  have  a  precedent  for  the 
actual  making  of  gifts  from  Public  Law 
480  fimds  under  the  law  already  in 
existence;  second,  we  have  a  policy 
statement  by  Mr.  Upton  stating  the  gen- 
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eral  policy  that  the  United  States  will 
retain  eventual  reversionary  interest,  at 
least  in  these  fimds;  and  third,  I  do  not 
believe  there  will  be  an  extravagant  use 
of  these  funds  by  way  of  gifts  into  the 
Development  Loan  Fund. 

I  wish  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  in 
my  view  and  in  the  view  of  the  commit- 
tee there  will  be  constant  surveillance  of 
the  use  of  these  funds  with  respect  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  that 
at  any  time  it  appears  that  luiwarranted 
amounts  of  these  currencies  may  be 
transferred  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  the  committees  of  Congress  can 
immediately  call  a  halt  to  it.  It  has 
authority  to  stop  the  practices.  But  I 
do  think  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance  to  <H>erate. 
As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  it  Is  a  theory  I 
have  long  supported. 

The  House  has  passed  the  bill,  and  I 
think  we  should  get  this  operation  going. 
I  believe  that  to  put  these  funds  on  a 
loan  basis  rather  than  a  gift  basis  would 
fill  a  need  which  has  been  in  existence 
in  the  international  field  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wh^liams]  is  a  very 
sound  amendment  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate.  We  who  are 
critical  of  the  claim  of  the  executive 
branch  that  they  have  the  right  to  use 
this  foreign  currency,  which  amounts  to 
something  over  a  l^ion  dollars  a  year, 
in  any  way  they  see  fit,  have  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  that  money  being  loaned 
to  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation. We  simply  ask  that  they  be 
stopped  from  giving  away  funds  amount- 
ing to  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  this 
international  organization.  We  are  al- 
ready contributing  $320  million  to  this 
organlratlon.  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
International  Development  Association 
as  such.  I  do  have  objection  to  giving 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
authority  to  give  away  up  to  $1  billion  a 
year  which  will  never  return  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  Congress 
have  any  control  over  the  use  of  these 
local  currencies? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  After  they  are  given 
away  they  wUl  not. 

In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hickbnlooper ]  that 
Congress  also  has  the  right  to  revoke 
whatever  action  is  taken,  I  say  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  revoke  it  only 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  that  is  not 
likely  to  happen.  Once  we  decide  to 
Rive  the  President,  or  whomever  he 
designates,  authority  to  give  away  $1 
billion  a  year  in  foreign  currency,  we 
•shall  not  be  able  to  revoke  that  action. 
I  am  sure  of  that.  I  believe  in  building 
up  the  developing  countries,  but  there  is 
always  an  escape  clause  in  every  one  of 
these  bills  which  permits  the  money  to 
KO  to  a  covmtry  that  is  very  well  devel- 
oped and  has  become;  one  of  our  prin- 
cipal competitors.  I  should  like  to 
enact  legislation  that  will  assure  that 
the  money  is  going  to  build  up  develop- 


ing countries  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 

Latin  America. 

Last  year  Congress  authorised,  in 
gold,  in  dollars,  and  in  guarantees  and 
expenditures,  approximately  $14  billion, 
to  be  spent  in  other  countries.  Included 
in  that  svun,  of  course,  was  $3,400  mil- 
lion as  the  cost  of  maintaining  our 
Armed  Forces  abroad.  We  guarantee 
the  loans  that  are  made  to  the  World 
Bank.  Only  a  few  months  ago  they  is- 
sued about  $500  million  in  bonds.  Al- 
most every  dollar  of  that  was  picked  up 
by  investors  in  Western  Europe  at  5  per- 
cent. We  guarantee  that  the  bonds  will 
be  repaid  when  they  become  due. 

We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  encoiu"- 
aging  the  exporting  of  industry  and  cap- 
ital out  of  the  United  States.  We  are 
getting  into  a  dangerous  position.  We 
have  reached  the  point  where  some 
American  industrialists  have  told  me 
that  they  are  in  competition  with  them- 
selves. They  are  going  to  Western  Eu- 
rt^e,  day  after  day.  I  read  only  re- 
cently in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that 
about  150  American  concerns  had,  with- 
in the  last  2  or  3  months,  established 
main  ofllces  in  Switzerland,  where  they 
receive  very  good  tax  benefits.  Western 
European  countries  today  are  offering 
special  inducements  to  American  indus- 
tries to  move  over  there.  They  get 
much  better  tax  inducements  over  there 
than  they  get  in  this  country. 

They  can  export  their  products  to 
other  parts  of  the  world  at  nowhere 
near  the  cost  of  exporting  those  Indus- 
trial products  from  the  United  States 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  los- 
ing our  industry.  We  are  losing  capitaL 
There  are  proposals  before  Congress  now 
which  put  an  incentive  on  never  bring- 
ing that  capital  back  to  the  United 
States,  or  the  money  earned  by  it.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  this  respect.  I 
wish  we  would  use  our  heads. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    I  yidd. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. However,  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
be  somewhat  tolerant  in  considering 
possible  support  for  this  proposal.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  knows  that  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  we  have  chan- 
neled abroad  about  $90  billion.  We  have 
completely  disbursed  our  gold  reserves. 
Perhaps  all  we  have  left  now  are  these 
soft  currencies.  If  we  get  rid  of  those, 
we  will  have  nothing  left. 

Mr.  AIKIEN.  If  Senators  will  look  at 
the  news  ticker  just  outside  the  door  of 
the  Chamber,  they  will  find  an  item  on 
the  news  ticker  stating  how  much  the 
sterling  countries  have  increased  their 
gold  reserves  during  the  last  few  months. 
I  think  it  was  by  $30  million  or  $40  mil- 
lion. I  do  not  believe  our  gold  reserves 
have  been  increased.  Instead,  I  believe 
they  have  gone  down  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars  in  the  last  few  years. 

I  am  in  favor  of  helping  developing 
countries  get  developed,  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  tearing  down  American  Indus- 
try. I  am  not  in  favor  of  exporting 
capital  to  other  countries,  even  if  they 
can  get  a  30 -percent  Inctxne  return  on 
the  investments. 


I  have  been  In  foreign  countries  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  American  money 
and  where  borrowers  In  those  countries 
pay  22-percent  interest,  and  up.  The 
proposed  legislation,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, would  permit  the  United  States 
to  commit  this  fund,  which  may  run  up 
to  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  to  IDA,  and 
deposit  those  funds  in  banks  in  foreign 
countries,  for  the  most  part  branches 
of  American  banks,  where  it  will  lie,  with 
no  interest  being  paid  to  this  country, 
and  then  be  loaned  by  these  branch 
banks  at  very  high  rates  of  interest. 

This  Is  not  even  a  subsidy.  It  is  a 
handout.  This  is  what  this  bill  is  with- 
out the  pending  amendment.  I  support 
the  bill.  I  believe  it  will  enable  loans 
owned  by  banks  or  by  the  World  Bank 
to  be  transferred,  so  that  they  will  show 
no  losses.  I  am  not  particularly  against 
that.  What  I  am  against  in  the  bill  is 
the  assumption  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  that  they  have  the 
right  to  do  as  they  please  with  $1  bil- 
lion or  $1V2  billion  of  inccxne  from  the 
sale  of  American  farm  commodities 
without  getting  further  permission  from 
Congress. 

I  believe  I  have  spoken  long  enough. 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  list  of  the  banks 
in  various  countries  where  these  deposits 
are  made.  I  assume  the  same  banks 
would  get  these  deposits.  I  will  not  put 
the  list  in  the  Record,  as  I  told  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  I  might  do,  un- 
less there  Is  a  demand  for  it,  because  I 
think  that  almost  any  bank  that  had  an 
opportunity  to  do  so  would  make  the 
most  of  it,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  pick  out  certain  ones  to  be 
favored  In  that  respect. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  will  be 
approved.  I  am  not  going  to  make  my 
support  of  the  whole  proposal  contin- 
gent upon  it,  but  if  we  want  to  protect 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  particularly  U.S. 
producers,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  we 
must  have  some  safeguards  In  the  legis- 
lation. This  is  a  very  small  safeguard. 
It  merely  provides  that  we  shall  not  give 
away  this  money,  but  that  we  can  lend  it. 
We  can  lend  the  money  at  perhaps  IV2 
percent  interest,  but  we  cannot  give  the 
money  away. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  propound  two  parliamentary  in- 
quiries to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  wiU 
state  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  First,  does  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  require 
a  two-thirds  vote  for  passage,  as  does 
a  treaty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  ma- 
jority vote  is  required  on  the  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Would  any  subsequent 
legislation  relating  to  a  part  of  the  bill 
which  is  now  sought  to  be  amended  re- 
quire a  two- thirds  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Any  leg- 
islation would  require  only  a  majority 
vote  for  passage. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  referring  to  a 
two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  enact  legis- 
lation over  a  Presidential  veto.  I  would 
rather  not  have  any  President  given  this 
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power  in  legislation  of  this  type.  It 
would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  may  yield  to  me, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  he  will  not 
lose  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  Senators  are 
prepared  to  vote  this  evening,  or  whether 
they  have  additional  statements  to  make. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  shall  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  or  6  minutes. 


ASBUlAIfCK 


AO&IKST    rXDKBAI,    INTESrZRZNCE    IN 
SCHOOLS 

.  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act.  no 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of 
United  States  shall  exercise  any  dlrec- 
Bupervlslon.  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,    personnel,   curriculum,    pro- 
of Instruction,  or  the  administration  or 
perition  of  any  school  or  school  system. 


Set 
depe  rtment, 
the 
tlon, 


SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION     ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield  to  me,  with 
the  vmderstanding  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
table  HM.  10128,  to  strike  out  everything 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  to  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate  bill  8; 
further,  that  the  Senate  ask  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  bill  with  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  know 
from  the  Senator  from  Alabama  what 
his  ideas  are  with  respect  to  conferees? 

Mr.  HILL.  My  ideas  are  that  the 
Senate  will  follow  the  usual  procedure, 
by  app>ointing,  in  this  case,  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  and  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  be  one  of  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clkrk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10128)  to  authorize  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  the  States  to  be  used  for 
constructing  school  facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  My  further  request  is  that 
the  bill  be  amended  by  striking  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  Senate  bill  8, 
which  is  the  bill  the  Senate  has  already 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "School  Assistance  Act  of  IMO". 

DECLARATION   Or   PTJKPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  assistance  In 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities  In 
local  communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries. 
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4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ppijjprlated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
1960,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
amotint  equal  to  $20  times  a  number  equal 
to  tl  »e  school -age  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  In  section  5(b)  (4) ,  for  the 
e  of  making  pajrments  to  State  educa- 
tlontl  agencies  to  provide  assistance  In  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public  ele- 
and  secondary  school  facilities  In 
communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries 
und4r  this  Act. 

kLLOTMENTS   AND    PAYMENTS  TO    STATES 

Si  c.  5.  (a)  The  sums  appr^rlated  pursuant 
section  4  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
basis  of  the  Income  per  child  of  school 
the  school-age  population,  and  effort  for 
purposes    of    the    respective    States, 
ect  to  the  provisions  of  section  6,  such 
allotments   shall   be   made   as   follows:    The 
Conr  mlssloner  shall  allot  to  each  State  for 
eacq  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears  the 
ratio  to  the  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
to  section  4  for  such  year  as  the  product 
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(d)   the  State's  allotment  ratio   (as  deter- 
mln;d  under  subsection  (b)). 
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to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
for  all  the  States. 
)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 
)    The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any   State 
be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)   .50  and 
the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
lnc<lme  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
e  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
or  more  than  .75.  and  (B)  the  allotment 
for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islafcds  shall  be  .75. 

)  The  allotment  ratios  shail  be  promul- 

by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  pos- 

after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 

of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  child 

school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all  the 

(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and 

Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  most  recent 

coniiecutlve  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 

available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 

Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 

for  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 

of  the  population  between  the  ages 

and  seventeen,  both  Inclusive. 

The    term    "school-age    population" 

that  part  of  the  population  which  Is 

the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 

,    and    such    school-age    population 

the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by 

Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  popu- 

between  such  ages  for  the  moet  recent 

for  which  satisfactory   data   are   avall- 

from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

i)  The  term  "Income  per  child  of  school 

'  for  any  State  or  for  all  the  States  means 

total  personal  Income  for  the  State  and 

all  the  States   (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 

m,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively, 

Ided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 

(In  the  State   and   In   all  such   States, 

tlvely). 

)    Ak    soon    as    possible    after    amounts 

prSted  under  section  4  become  avail - 

for   payment,   the   Commissioner   shall 

to  each  State,  which  has  compiled  with 

provisions  of  section  7  for  the  year  with 

to  which  such  payment  Is  to  be  made. 
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the  amount  allotted  to  It  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  as  adjusted  by 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
SCHOOL    FINANCING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  allotment  of  any  State 
under  section  5  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which  Its  State  school 
effort  index  for  such  year  Is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  Index  for  such  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during  the  first  year 
that  allotments  are  made  under  this  Act  this 
provision  shall  not  be  applicable.  The  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  reallotted  among 
the  remaining  States  by  proportionately  In- 
creasing their  allotments  under  section  5  for 
such  year. 

(b)   For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 

( 1 )  The  "State  school  effort  Index"  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school  expendi- 
tures per  public  EChool  child  by  (B)  the 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State; 
except  that  the  State  school  effort  Index  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  national  school 
effort  index  in  the  case  of  (1)  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  (11)  any  State  for  which  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
are  not  less  than  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  Fchool  child  for  all  the  States; 

(2)  The  "national  school  effort  index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (exclu- 
sive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  District  of  Colxunbia)  by  (B)  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all  such 
States. 

(c)(1)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  Its  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dlvidint;  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by  the 
State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  made  from  funds 
derived  from  State  and  local  sources  in  the 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  recent  school 
year  for  which  satisfactory  data  for  the 
.several  States  are  available  to  him,  by  (B) 
the  number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
sch(X)ls  In  such  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  most  recent  school 
year. 

( 2 1  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  all  the  States  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  national  school  effort  Index 
for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures 
by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions  thereof  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  same  school  year  as  Is  used  under 
paragraph  (1),  by  (B)  the  number  of  chil- 
dren In  average  dally  attendance  for  such 
year  In  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  In  all  such  States,  determined  as 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

( 3 )  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
any  State  and  for  all  the  States  shall,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basts  of  the  in- 
comes per  child  of  school  age  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  form  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATE    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  payment  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Commlfsloner  which — 

(a)  provides  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  li^  funds  received  under  this 
Act; 
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(b)  sets  fortta  procedures  to  Insure  that 
funds  will  be  aUocAted  among  actuxd  facili- 
ties construction  projecta  within  the  State 
BO  that  priority  is  given  to  local  education 
agencies  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State 
education  agency,  hare  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  school  facilities  and  which  are 
least  able  to  flnance  the  cost  of  needed  school 
facilities; 

(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  is 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency; 

(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act; 

(e)  specifies  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  and  (3)  for 
teachers'  salaries;  and 

( f )  certifies  thst  funds  the  State  education 
agency  specifies  for  teachers'  salaries  will  be 
distributed  among  the  local  education  agen- 
cies of  the  State  to  be  expended  solely  for 
teachers'  salaries  in  accordance  with  this  Act. 

In  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties, the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  make 
inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  funds 
specified  for  school  construction  to  the  ex- 
tent he  deems  such  action  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  the  special  governmental  or  school 
organization  of  such  State. 

MATCBINa  ST  STATES   AND   LOCAL  OOMMUNTTUS 

Sbc.  8  (a)  After  the  first  year  that  allot- 
ments are  made  under  this  Act,  a  State  In 
order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  the  follow- 
ing year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  in  the 
previous  year  by  having  Increased  Its  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  an  amount  that  Is  not  less  than 
the  product  of  (A)  the  State's  share  and  (B) 
the  ezjMndltures  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  from  State  and  local  sources 
in  the  base  school  year  1850-60;  Provided, 
That  the  State  allotment  shall  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  by  which  the 
State  falls  to  match  the  prescribed  amount 
set  forth  In  this  section.  The  total  of  such 
reduction  shall  be  reallotted  among  the  re- 
maining States  by  proportionately  Increasing 
their  allotments  under  section  6. 

(b)  The  "State's  share"  for  a  State  shall 
be  5  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  1.00  less 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  as  computed 
under  section  5  except  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  be  less  than  0.33^ 
or  more  than  0.66%. 

(c)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  any  year  means  the  total  ex- 
penditures for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions 
thereof  made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
and  local  sources  in  the  State,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  to  him  by  the  State  education 
agencies. 

(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
matched  Its  Federal  funds  in  any  year  In 
which  its  school-age  population  is  less  than 
its  school-age  population  In  the  base  school 
year  I95&-1B60. 

(e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall  to 
receive  funds  under  this  Act  In  any  given 
year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro- 
visions contained  in  subsection  (a) .  the  State 
will  t>e  considered  to  have  received  Inderal 
funds  under  this  Act  in  that  year. 

FnuoD  pos  mm  or  vtnfDs  am  luhificatiow 
BT  vrsnBS 

Skc.  9.  (a)  Upon  reeelpt  by  the  State,  funds 
paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 


thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds  to  be 
distributed  and  expended  in  accordimce  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  such  fiscal 
year  for  which  such  funds  were  distributed. 

(b)  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  receiving  funds  xinder  tbla  Act  sbaU. 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  following 
fiscal  year,  (1)  certify  the  amount  of  such 
funds  received  by  such  State  which  have 
been  so  distributed  and  expended,  and  (2) 
pay  to  the  Commissioner  any  amount  of 
such  funds  which  have  not  been  so  expended. 

(c)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
reallotted  and  paid  to  the  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year 
following  that  In  which  such  funds  were  so 
paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

LABOR   STANDARDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  State  education  agency  T>f 
each  State  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
In  the  performance  of  work  on  school  con- 
struction financed  In  whole  or  in  part  under 
this  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  ccxistructlon 
In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UJS.C.  276a — 
276a-5). 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  act  in  accordance 
with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
1950  (16  FJR..  3176:  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40U.S.C.276C). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sic.  11.  For  purposes  of  tills  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)   Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  T^ie  term  "State"  includes  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  prlmarUy  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or.  If  different,  the  officer 
or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  State 
construction  or  supervision  of  construction 
of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State;  except  that,  in  any  State  In  which  a 
State  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  it  means  such  State  agency.  If  a 
separate  public  authority  has  responsibility 
for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  school 
facilities  for  any  local  educational  agency  or 
the  financing  of  the  construction  thereof, 
such  term  Includes  such  other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
furniture.  Instructional  materials  other  than 
textbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  utili- 
ties necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
poses) for  education  which  is  provided  by  a 
school  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  in  the  applicable  State,  at  public 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction;  and  interests  In  land  (Including 
site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on  which 
such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such  term 
does  not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
tures, or  facilities  intended  primarily  for 
events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests, 
or  games,  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(f )  The  terms  "construct",  "constructing", 
and  "constroctlon"  include  the  preparation 


of  drawings  ajod  speeiflcatloDS  for  school 
facilities;  erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling.  Improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

(g)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  member 
of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

(h)  The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  their 
employment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  insist  on 
its  amendments,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
Chair  appoints  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1960." 

Mr.  HILL  subsequently  said:  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  iinanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yabboeough]  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatek]  may  be  added 
as  conferees  on  HJl.  10128. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3074)  tb.  provide  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
IntematiCMial  Development  Association. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  ad- 
dressing myself 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  Williams 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  there  some  indi- 
cation of  how  long  the  debate  will  con- 
tinue? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  speak  for  about 
5  or  6  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Then  may  it  be  as- 
sumed that  by  6  o'clock  the  Senate  can 
vote  on  the  Williams  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ex- 
pect to  speak  for  about  6  or  10  minutes. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  limitation  of  debate  of  10  min- 
utes on  each  side  on  the  Williams 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
although  I  am  willing  to  cooperate  on 
reaching  a  vote  rapidly  I  would  not  want 
to  enter  into  any  agreement  to  limit  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment for  this  reason.  I  think  that  what 
has  been  argued  here  is  very  under- 
standable. It  is  easy  to  accept  the  idea 
that  we  shall  not  make  gifts  of  curren- 
cies. As  a  mAtter  of  fact,  there  is  power 
now  to  make  gifts  of  currencies  under 
Public  Law  480,  and  gifts  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies have  been  made  in  very  large 
amoimt.  The  question  really  is.  Shall 
we  require  the  agency  to  return  to  Con- 
gress for  new  authority  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill  in  order  to  do  what  is  sought  to 
be  done?  That  is  the  real  question  be- 
fore us.  I  believe  it  was  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HickenlocperI  who 
argued  that  Congress  retains  control  in 
the  sense  that  we  can  pass  a  law  by  a 
majority  vote.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AiKBN],  whom  no  one  loves 
more  dearly  and  respects  more  than  I, 
says  the  President  could  veto  such  a  bill. 
Of  course  he  could.  He  could  veto  any 
piece  of  proposed  legislation.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  appreciate  that  this  is  a 
bill,  not  a  treaty. 

Why  should  so  agreeable  a  contribu- 
tion as  is  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  be  rejected?  I  think  it  should 
be  rejected  for  this  reason:  We  miist 
remember  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation  is  to  supply  the 
tremendous  demand  by  the  less  devel- 
oped areas  of  the  free  world,  which  have 
caused  us  much  trouble  in  international 
conferences  and  international  negotia- 
tions. The  United  States  was  very  much 
in  the  doghouse  for  a  very  long  time  in 
respect  to  negotiations  in  the  United 
Nations  concerning  SUNFED — the  Spe- 
cial United  Nations  Fund  For  Economic 
Development — because  we  were  the  "bad 
fellows";  we  would  not  go  along  with 
that  proposition,  because  we  thought  it 
was  improvidently  organized  financially. 
The  International  Development  Associa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  for 
SUNFED. 

We  all  know  that  the  amount  which  is 
here  provided — a  billion  dollars — is  far 
from  adequate.  We  have  the  most  co- 
gent and  most  pronounced  testimony  on 
that  score.  It  is  far  from  being  ade- 
quate to  do  the  work  which  needs  to  be 
done,  because  these  will  be  lesser  loans 
than  the  World  Bank  is  willing  to  make. 

If  we  expect  to  do  something  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  let  us  do  it  in  the 
way  in  which  it  will  do  us  the  most  good. 
Let  us  not  do  it  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  to  it  a  coloration  which  will  spoil 
the  very  efTect  of  what  we  are  doing. 

L€t  us  begin  to  do  what  is  desired,  and 
do  it  with  the  best  of  motives,  the  best  of 
intentions,  in  the  most  appealing  way. 
What  is  sought  to  be  done  is  to  puc  a 
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rest  raint  on  what  we  wish  to  have  con- 
side  red  as  an  act  of  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  especially 
in  "iew  of  the  fact  that  ground  rules 
hav  J  been  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  himself,  through  Mr.  Up- 
ton, whose  evidence  is  in  the  record  be- 
fore us,  as  to  how  the  money  will  be 
use<  . 

I  have  heard  with  the  greatest  of  in- 
tere  st — and  this  is  a  point  I  should  like 
to  eave  with  Senators — the  argument 
tha  we  are  creating  competition  for  our- 
selvss  in  other  countries,  and  that  the 
burien  of  competition  is  bearing  in  on 
the  United  States.  No  one  knows  that 
bett  er  than  I.  I  come  from  an  industrial 
Sta;e,  where  the  problem  of  imports  is 
becoming  a  real  and  burning  issue.  I 
have  predicted  to  many  Senators,  and  I 
predict  again,  that  foreign  economic 
policy  will  be  one  of  the  big  issues  of 
the  1960  campaign  in  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  one  of  the  big  issues  for  4 
yea  rs,  whoever  is  elected  President  fol- 
low ng  1960. 

Vre  had  better  stake  out  our  ground 
noM'  in  a  very  substantial,  statesman- 
like way,  for  this  reason:  We  can  not 
close  up  the  world  if  we  expect  to  keep 
it  f  -ee.  If  we  expect  to  have  the  United 
States  participate  in  big  protectionist 
programs,  we  shall  thwart  the  very  ef- 
for  which  we  are  making  by  the  spend- 
ing of  billions  of  dollars  militarily  and 
eco  lomically  for  peace,  if  we  act  in  a  way 
wh  ch  will  have  the  effect  of  damaging 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
Sta  tes. 

That  does  not  mean  letting  down. all 
the  gates,  repealing  all  the  tariffs,  and 
say  ing  "Let  us  have  free  trade,  and  take 
our  chances."  It  does  not  mean  any- 
thing like  that  at  all.  It  means  that 
wh  le  we  have  reasonable  hope  concern- 
ing the  kind  of  protection  we  will  give 
American  industry,  while  we  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  secure  major  increases 
in  \  .'orld  trade,  including  increases  in  ex- 
por  ,s,  we  must  also  do  everything  we  hu- 
ma  ily  can  to  raise  the  labor  standards 
anc  standards  of  consumption  in  other 
countries,  especially  in  the  underde- 
veldped  areas  of  the  free  world.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  also  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  ourselves  of  a  stable, 
continuous  supply  of  basic  commodities, 
wit  lout  which  our  industrial  machine 
would  grind  to  a  halt.  It  should  be 
rea  ized  that  right  now  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  commodities  which  we 
are  receiving  come  from  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  free  world. 

F  inally,  let  us  remember  that  we  have 
an  jxtremely  active  competitor.  We  are 
not  alone  in  dealing  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  Communist  bloc,  which  is  standing 
poiiied  to  take  advantage  of  every  mis- 
tak ;  we  make  in  foreign  economic  policy. 
Therefore,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
tha ;  we  try  to  phase  out  the  problems  of 
protective  tariffs,  quotas,  and  agricul- 
tur  il  surpluses  which  lean  heavily  upon 
for;ign  trade  in  the  United  States,  we 
mu  5t  have  a  movement  imderway  which 
is  materially  expanding  America's 
sta  idard  of  living  to  other  countries, 
anc  which  is  provid.ng  for  their  greal-er 
dev  elopment. 


The  IDA  bill,  although  it  is  inade- 
quate, provides  an  incentive  for  a  move- 
ment forward  of  a  very  material  kind, 
of  a  kind  which  we  have  needed  for  a 
long  time,  in  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  less  developed  areas.  For 
the  first  time,  we  can  use  soft  cur- 
rencies to  great  advantage. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  thwart  our  own 
objective  when  we  impair  the  mobility 
with  which  we  can  use  the  soft  cur- 
rencies, and  also  thwart  our  objectives 
when  we  include  provisions  which  dis- 
color the  character  of  the  statesman- 
like act  which  we  are  performing  by 
joining  IDA. 

It  is  much  harder  to  vote  "nay  "  on 
the  amendment  than  "yea";  it  is  much 
harder  to  explain.  But  I  repeat  what  I 
have  said  many  times:  That  is  why  we 
were  sent  here.  We  were  not  sent  here 
to  decide  only  the  easy  questions.  We 
were  not  sent  here  to  vote  only  on  the 
easy  questions. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sena- 
tors who  take  a  point  of  view  opposite  to 
my  own.  However,  in  view  of  the  urgent 
action  which  can  be  performed  by  this 
kind  of  fund,  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
stabilize  one  of  the  big  issues  which  has 
been  made  very  clamorous  upon  us,  and 
has  resulted  in  very  imfavorable  rela- 
tions with  us  among  the  less  developed 
countries,  we  should  not  put  a  string  on 
a  real  statesmanlike  act  so  as  to  discolor 
and.  in  a  sense,  disqualify  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 

The  second  very  basic  proposition  is 
that  we  will  not  help  ourselves  in  this 
enormous  new  issue  of  foreign  economic 
policy,  especially  as  it  relates  to  imports 
into  the  United  States,  unless  at  one  and 
the  same  time  we  adopt  the  protective 
mechanisms  which  may  be  needed  to 
carry  our  economy  through  a  p>eriod  of 
adjustment,  and  when  we  are  stretching 
ourselves  to  raise  the  labor  standards, 
the  standards  of  living,  and  the  levels  of 
investment  in  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  free  world. 

For  those  reasons,  I  believe  we  must 
make,  not  the  ea.sy  decision  or  the  ap- 
parent decision,  but  the  harder  decision; 
and  I  believe  we  should  leave  unimpaired 
the  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  pointed  out  that  if  the  present 
measure  is  enacted  into  law  and  if  we  de- 
cide later  on  that  these  funds  are  not 
being  handled  wisely  the  Congress  can. 
by  majority  vote,  change  the  arrange- 
ment. I  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  slightly  in  error  on  that  point, 
because  under  this  measure  once  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
tiiese  agreements  and  once  the  money 
has  been  given  to  this  international 
agency  we  cannot  retract  our  action. 
I  point  out  that  this  will  not  be  a  do- 
mestic agency;  it  will  be  an  interna- 
tional agency  and  will  operate  under  an 
agreement  which  will  have  been  ratified 
by  50  or  60  countries.  Once  we  shall 
have  given  this  new  international  agency 
the  money — once  that  is  done — I  do  not 
believe  the  Congress  by  majority  vote  will 
be  able  to  change  that  agreement. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  always  fair  and  is  always 
accurate.  In  response  to  the  statement 
he  has  made,  let  me  say  that  certainly 
we  shall  commit  the  funds,  once  this 
program  is  undertaken;  and  once  such 
funds  have  been  committed,  their  use 
cannot  be  changed  by  means  of  a  subse- 
quent act  of  Congress.  Purthermore,  I 
understand  that  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment whatever  funds  we  have  at  the 
time  when  the  agreement  is  made  will 
be  made  available  only  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of   the  amendment. 

I  was  directing  my  remarks  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  Senator  from  Vermont — 
namely,  that  we  would  have  committed 
our.selves  to  the  tune  of  $1  billion  or 
$1,500  million  of  soft  currencies,  every 
year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  by  means  of  a 
subsequent  act  of  Congress — albeit  sub- 
ject to  a  Presidential  veto — the  Congress 
would  be  able  to  stop  such  use  of  those 
currencies;  and  when  I  vote  for  this  pro- 
vision. I  shall  realize  that  I  am  com- 
mitting myself  to  such  use  of  the  soft 
currencies  by  these  agencies,  up  to  the 
time  when  such  further  act  of  Congress 
may  be  passed  and  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
on  that  point;  however,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  we  shall  be 
luthorizmg  this  agency  to  use  all  or  any 
part  of  the  foreign  currencies  which 
Eave  accumulated  thus  far  or  until  this 
.luthorlty  would  be  stopped  by  mecms  of 
a  future  act  of  Congress — all  future  ac- 
cumulated foreign  currencies  could  be 
given  to  this  new  international  organi- 
zation. Once  the  funds  are  given  to  the 
agency  we  shall  not  be  able  to  recall 
them. 

I  agree  in  principle  with  the  proposal 
to  create  such  an  International  agency 
instead  of  having  our  Oovemment  pro- 
ceed to  operate  alone  In  this  field,  but 
let  us  establish  it  on  a  sound  business 
basis,  each  country  paying  Into  the  or- 
ganization its  proportlonat-e  part.    The 


making  of  gifts  is  not  a  part  of  the  In- 
ternational agreement  into  which  we 
entered.  Why  give  to  the  agency  more 
than  our  proportionate  and  agreed  part? 
Why  be  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this 
money  without  getting  something  to 
show  for  it.  The  other  countries  will 
not  respect  us  for  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  schedule  of  the  initial  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proposed  International 
Development  Association  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  respective  countries.  The  sched- 
ule shows  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
United  States  provide  $320,290,000  as  its 
part. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sched- 
ule was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Schedule  A — Initial  subscriptions 

(Millions  or  U.S.  dollars)' 
Pan  I; 

Australia 20.  18 

Austria 5.04 

Belgium aa.70 

Canada 37.  83 

Denmark 8.  74 

Finland 3.  83 

Prance 52.96 

Germany 62.96 

Italy 18.  16 

Japan 33.6© 

Luxembourg 1.01 

Netherlands 27. 74 

Norway 6.  72 

Sweden 10.09 

Union  of   South  Africa 10.09 

United    Kingdom 131.14 

United    States 320.29 


ToUl. 763.07 


Part  II: 

Afghanistan 1.  01 

Argentina 18.  83 

Bolivia 1.06 

Brazil 18.88 

Burma 2.03 

Ceylon 8.08 

Chile 3.  68 

China 80.26 

Colombia 3.  S3 

Costa  Rica .30 

Cuba 4.71 

Dominican  Republic .40 


1  In  terms  of  TJS.  dollars  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  in  effect  on  Jan.  1, 1960. 


Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Ohana a 

Greece a 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Iceland 

India 40 

Indonesia ll 


66 

30 

50 

86 

52 

40 

76 

30 

10 

35 

10 

4.54 

.76 

3.03 

1.68 

.30 

1.26 

.45 

1.01 

2.62 

8.74 

3.53 

.30 


Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israe; 

Jordan 

Korea 

Lebanon 

Libya 

Malaya 

Mexico 

Morocco 

Nicaragua 

Pakistan _     10.09 

Panama .  02 

Paraguay .  30 

Peru 1.77 

Philippines 5. 04 

Saudi  Arabia 8.70 

Spain , 10.09 

Sudan 1. 01 

Thailand , 8.03 

Tunisia 1.  61 

Turkey , -       6.80 

United  Arab  Republic 6.08 

Uruguay 1.06 

Venezuela 7.06 

Vietnam 1.  51 

Yugoslavia 4.  04 

Total 236.93 

Total 1,000.00 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  tabulation  of  U.S.  Government 
securities  held  by  foreign  countries  and 
by  mvestors  m  those  coimtries  as  well 
as  the  amounts  held  by  international 
institutions,  as  of  November  30,  1959. 

This  report  was  obtained  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  based  upon 
their  survey  the  average  maturity  of 
these  bonds  is  about  6  months  and  the 
average  rate  of  interest,  about  4^  per- 
cent. The  report  is  broken  down  by 
country  holdings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


IS.  Governnirni  sfcurities  held  hij  foreign  investors  and  international  institutioni>  Xor.  SO,  19o9 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


Foreign  ooontrles: 

Italy 

Oermany,      Fedenl 

public 

Canada 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Japan 

Switxerland 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

CJreeoe 

.S'orway 

Denmark 


R«- 


BUls  and  certifi- 

Memo- 

cates  of  Indebt- 

randum: 

edness 

Percent- 

AU U.S. 

age  of 
bills  and 

Held  by 

Notes 

Oovem- 

certifi- 

foreisn 
banks 

and 

ment  se- 

cates  held 

Held  by 

bonds  • 

cjiritles 

by  foreign 

and 

all  other 

tianks 

official 

foreigners 

and 

insUtu- 

oflicial 

tlons' 

In.stltu- 

tions 

$1,218 

*6 

(•) 

$1,224 

1*9.6 

i,aoo 

5 

tl6 

1,221 

99.6 

i89 

80 

444 

1,022 

84.6 

219 

112 

324 

655 

66.2 

667 

4 

35 

fi06 

99.3 

62S 

C) 

2 

%*d.4 

99.9 

17< 

22 

89 

286 

88.7 

237 

13 

28 

278 

94.8 

117 

f»1 

101 

218 

99.9 

158 

1 

(>) 

159 

99.4 

'J 

■-' 

141 

i:.2 

84.9 

H2 

1 

M 

14- 

9S.4 

Bills  and  certifi- 
cates of  inflebt- 
edness 


Foreign  oontrles — continued 

Austria 

ThaUand -.-. 

Cuba 

.\ustralia 

Finland 

India 

Indonesia 

Belgiura 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Spiiin 


Held  by 
foreign 
bonics 
and 
official 
institn- 
Uons' 


»89 
95 
9 
69 
65 
64 
54 
12 


Held  by 
all  other 
foreigners 


(») 

(») 


$1 


(•) 


Notes 

and 

bonds ' 


(•) 


V 

I 

82 

1 
1 
1 
7 


m 


All  U.S. 
Oovem- 
ment se- 
curities 


M 

m 
ee 

66 

65 
SS 

ao 


m 


Memo- 
randiim: 
Pertx-n!- 

age  nf 
bills  and 
certifi- 
cates held 
by  fon-igii 
banks 
and 
official 
institu- 
tions 


100.0 

W.B 

87.7 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.4 


'it- 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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wnab  IS  sougnt  lo  oe  aone  is  lu  pu^  a     aev  eiopmem. 


oenaior  irom  ueiaware  yieia  mj  riier 
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ill 


If  ; 
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^- 


1,, 


n 


k| 
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'"  V.S.  Gtmmmml  srairitin  held  by ;  onign  itattlort  <md  tntenKrfwuoJ  tiulilulioM  JVon.'  30,  /95!>— Continurd 


Torrtgn  ooonWes — cMitiDa«d 

Turkey • 

I'.S.S.R 

Yuftoslavia 

Areentlna 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile • 

Colombia ■ 

Dominican  RepabMc 

Ouat«mala 

Mexico 

Panama - — 

Peru 

Kl  dftlTador 

Fruguay 

Veneiuela 

China  mainland 


Bffls  snn  C9i  tin- 
caUB  of  Indetx- 

edneas 


Hold  by 

banks 

and 

ofBclftl 

tostitu- 


(•) 


m 


C) 


$4 

11 


(•) 


Htfdby 

all  other 
foreigners 


m 


(») 

m 
o 

C) 


$.' 


12 
5 

1 


Notes 

and 

bonds ' 


C) 

{») 
(») 

S 

(') 


0 


$1 


1  Includes  central  banks  and  commercial  banks  (both  private  and  Government 

owned). 

2  Not  available  by  type  of  Investor. 

•  As  reported  to  the  Treasury.     "Other  Europe"  Includes  B^nk  (br  International 
Settlements. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  next  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  tabulation  of  the  status  of  2  V2  per- 
cent loans  to  the  various  countries 
through  mutual  security  agencies  from 
the  time  of  their  Inception  to  June  30, 
1959.    The  tabulation  sets  forth  $1,495,- 


65^ 


anl 


,647.57  as  having  been  loaned  to  these 

countries  at  2^2  percent  interest  rates 

.  upon  which  we  have  collected  a  total 

$50,441,225.99  on  the  principal.    This 

leaves  about  $1V2  billion  which  they 

us  and  upon  which  we  are  collecting 

percent.     We  are  paying  many  of 

f  same  countries  4 !  i  percent  interest 


of 
sti 
oy 
2\ 


stii 
owe 


th^  fse  i 


Country 


Afghanlstao. 

Total.. 

Belgium 


Totol-- 

Denmark   


Total 
France 


Public 
Law — 


320 


472 
472 
472 


472 
It^ 


Total . 
Germany... 

Total. 
Iceland   


472 
472 
165 


Date  ot  loan 
agreement 


Jan.      8, 19S3 


Xov.  2.1948 
Nov.  7.  1948 
Joiw  29,  1950 


Oct.    27.  I94S 
June   10,  1952 


Oct.  27,  1948 
Nov.  7. 1950 
Apr.    18,1953 


165 


472 

472 
lt>5 


Total 

InJia. 

Total.... 

Indtmc.^ia 

Total 

Ireland 

Total 

I 

S««  footnotes  &t  end  ot  table. 


May     7. 1952 


Nov.  14,  19,V1 
Julv  14,  l&.V) 
Juiie   24,  1952 


48  I  June  15, 1951 


472  [  Nov.  22,  1949 


472 
472 


Nov.    2,1949 
June  30,1950 


[DoUais  in  mSUoiis] 


An  U.S. 

Qovern- 
nMnt  se- 
curities 


m 

(') 
(') 

(') 
(') 


Memo- 
rand  um: 
Percant- 

age  ot 

bills  and 

oertifl- 

eates  held 

by  foreign 

bABks 

and 

offic'LU 

Institu- 

tiooa 


5.3 

$3 

3.1 

89.8 

4 

95.0 

2fi 

46.8 

8 

.4 

? 

1 

100.0 

4 

.1 

4 

2.5 

1 

Foreifn  oountrles— continued 

Iran 

Israia 

Korea 

Philippines 

Taiwan 

Belgian  Congo. 

Egj'pt 

Union  of  Sonth  Africa   

Other  Kurope  • 

Other  Latin  Ann-rica  ' 

Other  Asia  • - 

AU  other* 


Bills  and  certifi- 
cates ot  Indebt- 
•doesa 


Held  by 

forei|;n 

banks 

and 

omciiU 

In.stltu- 
Uons  ' 


f) 


$1 
39 
31 

30 

2 

1 

12 

3R9 

11 

154 

13 


Held  by 
all  otbOT 

foreijtiiers 


8 


U 


Notes 

and 
bonds  ' 


m 


CI 
(•) 


«l 
"3 


Total,  foreign  cour trios. 
International  institutions 

Grand  total... 


-  1 

291 
(«) 

R,  140 
•3,ni6 

g,  155 

291 

m 


1 

63 

11 
34 


1.472 
b4t 


2,11s 


All  U..S. 
Cioverti- 
ment  <«- 
eurltiM 


m 


11 
40 

31 

23 

2 

1 

13 
456 

2-i 
188 

14 


7,903 
3,Bfi2 

11.5ii5 


Memo. 

rundain: 

I'an-ent- 

«ce  nf 

bilU  and 

eeruri- 

cates  held 

by  foreign 

ban  ka 

and 

offlrtftl 

Instltu- 

11011$ 


100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

9  8 

ino.o 

UNI.O 
lOo  I) 
«R  9 
WH.O 
99  9 
»fi.  4 


95.5 


»  Includes  $2,0S5.2S0,0<Mi  of  special  note.s  issued  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  are  nonnegotlable.  tiear  no  inltn  st  and  are  payable  on  dimaud, 

NOTB.— Detail  will  not  necessarily  add  to  tutaLs  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Treasury  Dt  piirtmeot. 


when  borrowing  back  this  same  money. 

I  place  this  information  in  the  Record 
In  order  that  we  may  get  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  our  lending  activities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mutual  security  agemiesSlatus  of  country  loam*  from  inception  to  June  d",  19.'>9 


1  nltial  amorti- 1 
tionduedatoi 


Loan  No. 


Repayable 
In- 


Tan.    l.M0.5'j     TCANo.  2.... 


dollars 


Intercft 


Percent 


Loiin  disburse. 
ments 


»1    l.'iri.  ;'3.T  19 


Interest  collec- 
tions 


>  $K>1.172.  78 


une   30, 1&50 

...do 

Dec.   31.  1^2 


une  30.  ]VA 
une  30.  rVO 


EC  AX  32-1. 
KCAX  32-2- 
ECAX  32-3. 


dollars. 
...do... 

...do.... 


ECAX36-land2 dollars. 

M?AX3'l-3 do. 

1 
I 


Iune30, 195fi      ECAX38-land2 !    dnll'ir^- 

do        ....     ECAX38-^ ;...du... 

June  30,1900  ;   EC.\X3S1 '..  do   .. 


June  30,1900  !  M^AXO-^I..  ..|    doll.,r'.... 


June  30, 195*3      ECAX  4.?-l  and  2 I    dolUrs 

(1(1  E(\\X  4.3-3 .'..do    .. 

(1.)        ...   I   MSAX43  4 '...do    .    . 


June  ,30,1957      ECAXSO-l dollars. 


0!  : 
2' . 


2'. 
2J. 


1.488,933.19 

47.  TOO,  000.  on 

3.  000, 000  Of- 

I.e0fi.«^ii7,  5ii 

,■■2.  .10»'.'"07,.'i0 

^— 

Sl.l^'KJ.  U»(i.  110 
2.  3iKi,()fXl  no 

33,*KI.(MJ0.  fH) 

^-                     ---- 

8  2''.9.  r/ii  18 
517,  849.  f* 
217,89.\04 


5,388,  214. 31  i 
172.  342.  47 


i'ji       172.  («»),  fli«l  i«1 
2J-i,  11).  lUO.  OOIJ.  U) 

2!  2  4.1,  2^ «'.  I  Ml.  00 


2h 


20.  'C«7.  'VI2.  74 
1.  SM.  1 14.  91 
3.2:17,1)41.09 


225.  fiOO,  OIN>  no 
Ifi.  900.  OUO.  00 


I.20<;,34Z46 


i6,wo,(ioaoo 


Repnyment 
of  principal 


0) 


$0 


2.  70".  0<iO  0<> 
177.  12.'«  0<} 
777.  875.  00 

3.  7.VI.  (KIO.OO 

UijO,  OUO.  00 


980.000.00 


7,  000,  000.  00 
422,968.00 


7. 422.  908.  00 


2' 4         2.  .'vio.  ooii.  mi 
2«|l  2.  irti,  Oi»i  0" 

2>-il  1.000.  to  I,  Oil 


5.300.  (»*  I  TK, 


31' 1.7:19.  '.»■. 

3 to.  '^S.  r*\ 

74.931.51 


2^7.  497  i«» 
2.''2.  IMI.  IIJ 


Jtine   30,  1956 


June  30,1956 
.do 


ECA.X  87-1  and  2 i    doll.irs... 


EC  AX  44-1  and  2. 
ECAX44-3 


2}i 
2li 


dollars. 
...do.. 


639, 497. 00 


180, 656,  VA).  78  ,  ■  &.  321, 27tt  05 


•3,417,363.28 


180,656.420.78 

17,  200, 000.  » I  I       2.  885.  .523  97 


17,300,000.00 


8.417,863.28 

3,  325.  000.  00 


2'^  H/",300.0iKt,  00 

2H'         41,900.  mKi,  00 


128,300.000.00 


l.';.(H4,C2.V  IH 
7. 304, 398.  98 


3, 325, 000. 00 

1,826,979  12 
889,  000  110 


2,  71.^  970.  12 


m 
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Mutual  scciu  1 

1>j  (iiji  nrits- 

Statun  of  country  loans  from  inception  to  June  SO,  1959 — Continued 

Country 

Public 
Law  — 

Date  of  Itian 
agreement 

Initial  amorti- 
utiou  due  date 

Loan  No. 

Repayable 
in— 

Interest 

Loan  dlsburae- 
ments 

Interest  collec- 
tions 

Repayniciif 
t  of  prlnci|ial 

Italy  

472 
472 
Ui5 

Mar.    7,1949 
Bept.  13.1950 
June  27, 1952 

June  30, 195C 

....  do 

June  30,1960 

ECAX  4Wand2 

ECAX  45-3. 

M8AX4frHl 

dollars... 

...do 

...do 

PerurU 

2H 
2.'^ 
2H 

$67,000,000.00 

6, 000. 000.  00 

22,600,000.00 

»I1.5<;7.5i-d.M 
1.03.5,  942  86 
1.693.4,52.05 

it.  20t).000.  00 
3T,\(«M  00 

Total 

472 
472 

11.5 

472 
105 
16.'; 

:t29 

472 
472 

472 

Feb.      1,  1949 
Kcb.    Ifi,  Ifl.'fl 
Apr.    10,19,52 

Oct.    29,  1948 
May  2.3.  19.';2 
J  line   2.'.,  I(t.'i2 

Juno  30, 19.56 
June   30,  1960 
..      do 

ECAX  47-1  and  2... 

ECAX  47-3 

MSAX47-4 . 

dollars 

...do 

...do 

24 

2'-. 
2'i 

95, 600. 000.  00 

2-J.  4^,s.  61!l  PI 

ffll.  1,46.  58 

1.  l:»s,  yiHt  11 

4.  .575.  004.  f« 

Nciiii-il.inds 

Total 

129,  500,  'W.  00 

4.  000,  0;K).  fK) 

16,  000.  (JOn.  00 

149,  500,0(X).  00 

35,  000,  000.  00 
2,  400.  OtXi.  (Ki 
1,800,000.00 

:..  H'Hl.  0<.10.  t/1 
178,  570.  (»0 

5.  978,  570.  (X) 

Juno   .30,  1956 
June   30,  1960 
June  30,  19.56 

ECaX  48-1    ... 

-MSAX  48-2 

-MSAX  48-3 .... 

dollars 

...do. 

.  .do 

■A 

2'-.: 

-". 

2'i 

.\  ui  vmy 

."..  !«;i.(Kii.7i 

179.  Ni."i.  td 
•-'.M.M.'-..  Of) 

4,375.000.011 
810,  060.  00 

I'otal 

]'  iki-it;in 

S»|it    11.  1852 

.May   15,  l«,50 
Dec.    28,  1951 



Dec     •.■9.  1949 

s.'[.i    \:,,  i%7 

TCANo    1 

dollars 

dollars 

.   ...do  ..  . 

1.5.  000.  000.  00       •  1.  687.  h"!0.  OO 

,1,  185,  (XKI.  (KI 

Total 

15,000,000.00 

Jane  AU.  1956 
do. 

ECAX  50-1 . 

ECAX  ,',0-3.- 

, 

I'cdiip.il 

27.  5:X),  000.  00 
8.  551,  000.  00 

4,720.751.13 

1.304.327.62 

■J.  48,1.  873.  -^ 
772,  971.  (,.-. 

Total 

34  051.  000.  00 
20,  400, 000.  00 

3,  474.  22.5.  00 

Juni'   30.1956 

ECAX  ,^1  1. 

dollar^   . 

.•-  u  cden 

2,  5.55,  000.  fK) 

Total 

20,  400, 000,  00 

472 
472 
472 

ItJ5 

472 
472 
165 

.Nov.     1,1948 
.Mar,  Z<.  1949 
Oct.     27,1950 
May  19,  19.52 

Mar,  29,  1950 
Sept.  20,  ly.W 
Mar.  29.1952 

Tune   30.  1966 
.    .do 
(In 
do 

June   30.  1950 

_    do 

June  30.  1960 

KCAX  77-1. 

KCAX  77-2 

ECAX  77-3 

.MSAX  77-4 

dollar.^ 

-  -do 

.do 

.do.  .  . 

2>  . 

2' J 

u 

2Hi 
2Hi 
2H; 

1 

2.  .5.55.000.00 

'1  iirlicy 

30,  000.  000.  00 

8.  000,  000.  00 

35,  800,  686.  10 

11,200,000.00 

1 

\  "3.326.301.37 

"  3.  134.  134.  57 

C! 

Ci 
t'l 

ToUl...       .                            . 

85.  006.  086.  10 

ECAX  67-1  and  2 

KCAX  57-3 

KCAX  57  4 

dollars 

do 

do..... 

I  iiiti-<l  Kingdom 

322.  700, 000.  00 
14,  200,  000.  00 
47,  900, 000.  00 

56.301.176.13 
2.477,461.13 
3.  589,  219.  18 

-  - 

6.  454. 000.  00 
284.000.00 

Total 

384,  800, 000.  00 

.- 6.738.000.00 

Grand    total,    2H-percent 
loans 



1,495,654.647.57 

230,  382.  257.  81 

50.441,225.99 

II, 

Dt'femienl  of  principal  and  interest  p:ivments  in  proces.'  of  negotiation  tus  of 
June  30,  1969. 

'  Principal  in.stallment?  and  inten^I  puynients  from  nco.  31,  lit.5H,  through  June  311 
1967,  have  be«"U  deferred  lUid  follow  tiic  oruTiiiai  terniinal  instalhnent  due  date 

•  Principal  in.itallments  and  interest  i>;tyiiuiits  from  .''ept.  15,  ly.VS,  through  .Mur.  15 
1967,  have  been  deferred  and  follow  th(^  orit'innl  terminal  in.stallment  due  date 


■  Principal   installments  and   interest    payments  from    June    30,   19,Vi.   through 
Dec.  31 .  1966,  have  been  deferred  and  follow  the  original  terminal  inktallmcni  due  date. 


Kootnot" 


3.  :.n<i  4  apiwar  on  l;il.r  chu't  Ustine  other  loans. 


Mr.  WnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  repeat,  if  the  amendment  I 
have  submitted  here  today  is  approved 
it  will  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  provide 
its  initial  subscription  to  the  new  or- 
ganization. All  that  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  would  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  $1V2  billion  in  foreign  cur- 
rencies which  we  now  own  cannot  be 
Riven  away  to  some  international  agency. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  vield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said  several  times 
that  these  funds  will  be  disposed  of  by 
eift.  However,  I  desire  to  point  out  that 
they  will  not  necessarily  be  disposed  of 
by  gift.  The  funds  will  be  used  by 
means  of  arrangements  made  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries 
whose  currencies  are  involved  and  the 
International  Development  Association. 
Under  those  circumstances,  and  follow- 
uvj:  all  the  debate  we  have  had  in  regard 
to  this  matter,  this  afternoon,  I  imagine 
that  very  few  grants  or  gifts,  as  such, 
will  be  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Con- 
ceivably there  would  be  no  gifts,  but  on 
the  other  hand  conceivably  the  entire 
fund  would  be  disposed  of  by  means  of 
gifts.  If  this  amendment  is  rejected  no 
provision  of  the  bill  would  prevent  all 


or  any  part  of  the  funds  from  being  dis- 
posed of  by  gift.  It  would  be  decided 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  some  executive 
downtown  as  to  whether  or  not  to  make 
gifts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress 
does  not  wish  this  $1  billion  or  $1^2  bil- 
lion to  be  given  away,  Congress  should 
enact  this  amendment  here  today.  If  we 
do  not  wish  these  funds  to  be  given  away 
we  should  spell  out  in  this  measure  that 
these  funds  cannot  be  given  away.  That 
is  the  only  way  it  can  be  stopped. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  adopt  this 
amendment  During  the  committee 
hearing  the  testimony  submitted  showed 
very  clearly  in  my  opinion — and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  opinion  of  other  Members 
of  the  Senate — that  the  oflBcials  do  in- 
tend to  give  away  some  of  these  funds. 
Otherwise,  why  do  they  seek  the  au- 
thority? 

We  have  many  agencies  which  can 
make  loans  of  these  funds  under  existing 
law.  The  Export -Import  Bank  is  lending 
some  of  the  soft  currencies  which  are 
being  accumulated  under  the  operations 
of  Public  Law  480.  However,  we  are 
charging  exorbitant  rates  of  interest — 
for  instance,  10  percent  to  Mexico,  I'S 
percent  to  China,  and  15  or  20  p>ercent  to 
Brazil — as  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  FKjinted  out.  Certainly  such  rates  of 
interest  are  exorbitant.  Why  should  our 
American  lending  agencies  charge  our 


friends,  these  countries  which  are  our 
best  allies,  10  or  12  percent  or  sometimes 
15  or  20  percent  interest?  Such  interest 
charges  are  entirely  exorbitant.  They  do 
not  generate  friendly  relations  with 
those  countries. 

Then  these  agencies  say  to  Congress 
that  they  carmot  get  rid  of  all  these  for- 
eign currencies  at  such  exorbitant  rates 
of  interest  and  therefore  they  now  wish 
to  have  congressional  authority  to  give 
the  funds  to  a  new  international  agency, 
which  then  will  be  able  to  lend  the  money 
to  these  countries  at  more  reasonable 
interest  rates.  But  such  a  procedure 
would  only  show  up  our  Government  as 
a  shylock.  Why  do  we  not  reduce  our 
interest  rates  to  a  reasonable  basis? 

I  say  we  should  impose  a  limitation  on 
the  interest  rates  which  may  be  charged 
by  our  lending  agencies  to  these  foreign 
countries.  I  believe  it  is  indefensible  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  to  charge  Mex- 
ico 10  percent  for  loans  of  soft  currency 
and  to  charge  other  coimtries  even 
higher  i-ates. 

We  say  we  wish  to  help  those  coun- 
tries which  are  our  friends,  and  the  Con- 
gress repeatedly  votes  for  the  enactment 
of  foreign  aid  bills  under  which  dollars 
are  given  outright  to  these  countries. 
However,  through  these  exorbitant  in- 
terest rates  we  are  losing  all  the  friend- 
ship which  we  possibly  could  generate 
under  our  .gifts. 
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If  we  instruct  our  lending  agencies, 
which  now  are  operating  in  this  field, 
to  make  the  loans  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
use  efficiently  these  foreign  currencies, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  create  a 
great  deal  of  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  rate  of  interest  our  agencies  charge 
these  countries  exceed  6  percent.  While 
we  engage  in  such  a  program  why  should 
we  not  generate  some  good  will  for  our 
country? 

If  a  bank  charges  an  exorbitant  rate 
of  interest  in  connection  with  a  loan  it 
makes,  the  man  to  whom  the  loan  is 
made  may  feel  that  he  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rate  of 
interest,  but  certainly  he  never  will  have 
any  respect  for  the  bank  or  any  friend- 
ship for  the  lender. 

Furthermore,  we  claim  to  be  a  great 
country  which  believes  in  the  free-en- 
terprise system,  but  we  are  lending 
money  at  4  percent  to  the  government 
of  one  of  the  countries  of  South  Amer- 
ica while  at  the  same  time  we  are  charg- 
ing private  enterprise  in  that  country  12 
percent.  In  short,  by  such  means  it 
would  seem  that  we  are  trying  very  hard 
to  destroy  the  private-enterprise  system. 
We  know  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
pay  12  percent  interest  on  the  loans  it 
obtains  and  still  be  able  to  compete  with 
a  Government  agency  which  is  able  to 
obtain  its  funds  at  4  percent.  Yet  our 
Government  is  now  engaged  in  making 
such  loans,  both  at  the  4 -percent  rate 
as  charged  to  those  goverrunents,  and  at 
the  12-percent  rate,  which  our  agencies 
charge  to  private  enterprise  in  those 
countries. 

Certainly  it  is  time  for  us  to  overhaul 
some  of  the  operations  of  these  agencies 
of  oiu-s. 

I  have  inserted  in  the  Record  here  to- 
day reports  showing  that  in  foreign 
countries  we  have  about  $1,500  million 
of  dollar  loans  upon  which  we  are  col- 
lecting 21/2  Percent  rate  of  interest.  We 
have  been  paid  back  on  those  loans  ap- 
proximately $50  million  of  the  principal, 
but  those  countries  still  have  approxi- 
mately $1,500  million  of  our  hard  dol- 
lars at  a  21^  percent  rate  of  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  foreign  coun- 
tries— in  many  instances  the  same  coun- 
tries— hold  approximately  $8  billion  of 
UJS.  Government  obligations,  on  which 
our  Government  is  paying  4^4  percent 
interest.  In  short,  our  Government  is 
borrowing  back  in  many  instances  from 
the  same  coimtries  these  funds  on  which 
they  are  paying  2  V2  percent  interest,  and 
our  Government  is  paying  4V4  percent 
interest. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  wish  to  engage 
the  Senator  any  further  in  debate  on 
this  question.  We  have  both  given  our 
views,  as  have  other  Senators.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  Senator  about 
getting  other  countries  to  pitch  into 
foreign  aid  activities.  My  own  activi- 
ties in  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  and 
Mr.  Douglas  Dillon's  activities  in  respect 
to  European  coimtries  are  evidence  of 
that  interest;  and  the  new  organization 


no*  contemplated  wHl  result  in  a 
monumental  effort  toward  that  end. 
However,  nothing  we  are  doing  here 
bliiids  me,  or  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
wa: «,  or  anyone  else,  to  the  need  for  it. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
differs  with  me  on  the  merits  of  this 
proposal,  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  sum  total  of  what  we  are  plan- 
ning to  do  in  IDA  is  to  get  more  help 
fron  the  industrialized  European  na- 
tions which  have  made  a  remarkable 
reovery.  Even  with  all  these  efforts,  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  recognized  that  we 
shall  have  a  narrow  squeak  in  trying  to 
mei^t  the  problems  of  the  world  in  re- 
spect to  the  less  developed  countries. 

I\  [r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
witi  the  Senator.  I  think  he  was  here 
whi  ;n  I  said  we  are  not  in  disagreement 
on  the  proposal.  If  we  can  adopt  this 
am  jndment  which  would  strike  from  the 
bill  the  authority  to  make  gifts  I  will 
vote  for  it. 

believe  in  the  principle  of  an  inter- 
national lending  agency.  But,  as  one 
exsmple,  we  have  accumulated  as  a  re- 
sul .  of  our  foreign  aid  program  a  sub- 
staitial  block  of  Israeli  pounds.  Those 
poinds  can  be  used  only  for  lending  in 
Isriel.  Through  the  Export-Import 
Baiik,  we  are  charging  7'^  percent  for 
loa  IS  there.  We  are  told  now,  in  effect, 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  all  this  money  by 
lenling  it  through  our  domestic  Ameri- 
car  agencies  at  7V2  percent,  but  they 
wa  it  us  to  give  to  an  international  lend- 
ing agency  the  rest  of  the  Israeli  pounds 
so  they  can  be  loaned  at  1,  2,  3,  or  4 
pel  cent. 

In 
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Mexico  it  is  worse.  Money  is  loaned 
at  10  percent.  In  Nationalist 
China,  for  whom  we  express  great  sym- 
we  are  charging  12  percent.  A 
was  negotiated  on  October  1,  1959. 
which  12-p>ercent  interest  is  charged 
China.  Is  that  being  a 
of  Nationalist  China?  Is  the 
a  friend  of  mine  if  he  charges 
12  percent  solely  because  I  badly 
a  loan?  Certainly  not.  We  have 
)verabundance  of  Nationalist  Chinese 
dollars,  suid  we  would  lose  nothing  if  we 
loans  of  those  dollars  at  1  p>er- 
Why  do  we  not  generate  some 
goddwill  for  America  by  doing  that  in- 
steM  of  taking  all  our  assets  and  giving 
to  an  international  agency.  It 
wotld  be  much  more  sensible  to  gener- 
good  will  this  way  than  to  keep  try- 
to  buy  it  with  cash, 
think  this  amendment  should  be 
Not  a  single  Senator  who  has 
in  support  of  the  committee  bill 
said  he  recommends  gifts  of  this 
If  Senators  are  not  for  giving 
aw^y  this  money,  they  should  be  in  fa- 
of  adopting  the  amendment,  which 
that  the  money  cannot  be 
trahsferred  as  gifts.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding — it  was  made  very 
when  the  agencies  solicited  the 
that  if  Congress  gives 
thetn  the  authority  they  are  going  to  use 
foreign  currencies  to  make  gifts 
his  agency.  In  the  interest  of  good 
soiind  business  practice  the  amendment 
she  uld  be  approved. 

Vhe    PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
qu<s^on  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  ( Mr.  An- 
derson), the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Ch.^vezI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey  1,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk). 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Macnuson).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smathers), 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O'Mahoney),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votincr.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy!, the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Gold  water]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water  ]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  33,  as  follows : 

YEAS — 39 


NATSr-33 


Aiken 

E.istland 

Mundt 

Beau 

Ellcnder 

Prouty 

Bible 

Ervln 

Proxmlre 

Brun.'idalc 

Fong 

Robertson 

Bu.ih 

Frcar 

Russell 

Butler 

Gruenlng 

Schoeppel 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

H  rusk  a 

Smith 

Cannon 

Johnston,  SC. 

Biennis 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Wllllama,  Del. 

Curtis 

McClellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Dworshuk 

Morss 

Young.  Ohio 

Allott 

Oore 

Long.  La. 

Bartlett 

Hart 

McOee 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

Carroll 

HIU 

Mansfield 

Case.  N.J. 

Holland 

Xlartln 

Clark 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Cooper 

Javlts 

Morton 

Dlrksen 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Engle 

Kuchel 

Williams.  N.J 

Kulbrlght 

Long,  Hawaii 

Yar  borough 

NOT  VOTING — 28 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Bennett 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Bridges 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Church 

Lusk 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Wiley 

Green 

Moss 

Hartke 

Murray 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  [Putting  the 
question.] 

The  bill  (S.  3074)  was  passed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  bill  <S. 
3074)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1960— ORDER 
VITTATING  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, earlier  today  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssell]  asked  to  be 
notified  some  time  in  advance  before  the 
school  bill — H.R.  10128 — was  sent  to  con- 
ference, if  that  were  the  action  which 
was  anticipated.  Later  in  the  day  there 
were  conferences  with  the  minority  lead- 
er and  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hill]  and  we 
reached  an  agreement  as  to  the  course  of 
action  to  be  followed.  I  was  requested 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  to  notify 
him  before  any  action  was  taken  in  the 
Senate.  Also  request  was  made  of  one 
of  the  staff  aids  to  that  effect.  He  was 
not  notified,  and  the  measure  went  to 
conference  without  his  knowledge. 
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I  am  entirely  to  blame  in  the  matter 
and  assume  full  responsibility  for  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  was  pre- 
viously approved  be  vitiated,  and  that 
the  school  construction  assistance  bill  be 
restored  to  the  status  that  prevailed  be- 
fore the  request  wa«  made. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

M'-.  CASE  of  South  IJakota,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  a  bit  of  confusion  on  the 
part  of  some  of  us  as  to  the  status  of 
the  so-called  aid-to-education  bill.  As  I 
understood,  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  asked  to  vitiate  the  action  which 
was  taken  with  reference  to  the  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities. 

I  further  understood  that  two  actions 
had  been  taken  with  respect  to  the 
House  bill:  one,  to  strike  out  the  text  of 
the  House  bill  and  to  substitute  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  W£ls  previously  passed 
by  the  Senate;  second,  to  send  the  bill 
to  conference.  Did  the  request  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  merely  re- 
call the  bill  from  conference,  or  did  it 
vacate  the  action  whereby  the  original 
text  of  the  House  bill  was  stricken  and 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  substi- 
tuted? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  intended 
that  the  Senate  vitiate  all  the  action  that 
was  taken  by  my  previous  unanimous- 
consent  request,  wliich  was  to  substitute 
the  Senate  bill,  send  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence, and  appoint  conferees,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Senator  from  Cieorgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  had  made  abundantly  clear  to 
me  that  he  wanted  to  be  present  and  that 
he  wanted  advance  notice  of  proposed 
action. 

I  later  conferred  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  [Mr.  Hill]  and  the 
minority  leader,  and  in  the  course  of 
those  conferences  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  slipped  my  mind  until 
after  the  action  was  taken,  and  just  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Georgia  entered 
the  Senate  I  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  After  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  came  into  the  Senate 
I  explained  to  him  what  happened  and 
said  that  if  he  still  desired  that  notice 
I  would  see  that  his  request  was  honored, 
because  obviously  consent  would  not 
have  been  given  had  I  complied  with  his 
reque.st.  as  I  had  intended  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  what  is  the  status  of  the  House 
bill  now?    Is  it  at  the  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  is  now  lying  on  the  desk. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  not 
referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  referred. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  would 
be  eligible  for  such  referral? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  such  motion 
will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  tell  us  whether  he  will  give  notice 
as  to  when  he  intends  to  have  this  mat- 
ter called  up? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  no 
definite  plans.  I  will  confer  with  the 
leadership  and  others  and  make  an  an- 
novmcement  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  understand  that  the  request 
made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  relative  to  the  education 
bill  still  stands  and  will  be  recogmized  \>e- 
fore  the  bill  is  called  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  The 
biU  was  returned  to  Its  original  status. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  that  that 
was  the  case,  but  I  did  not  know  whether 
the  request  was  still  lodged  with  the 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  blU  (S.  690)  to  provide  for  the  in- 
creased use  of  agriciiltural  products  for 
Industrial  purposes,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
CocLET.  Mr.  PoAGB.  Mr.  Abkkkethy,  Mr. 
HoEVEif ,  and  Mr.  Drxow  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ALLEGED  BLOCKING  OP  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidMit,  it  is 
regrettable  that  an  electl(»i  year  will  fre- 
quently lead  to  the  appearance  of  irre- 
sponsible stories  which  have  no  foimda- 
tion  In  fact.  Partisan  fervor  has  the  im- 
fortunate  aspect  of  seeking  to  tear  down 
confidence  in  our  institutions. 

I  want  to  refer  spyeciflcally  to  a  story 
that  was  printed  today  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  under  the  byline  of  Mr. 
John  Herling,  an  able  reporter.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  it  can  speak  for 
itself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  Lyndon  Sftting  on  Labor  Bill? 
(By  John  Herling) 

Key  labor  leaders  arc  flrmly  convinced  that 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson  is  sitting 
on  the  $1.25  minimum  wage  bill  and  they 
want  him  to  get  off  it. 

For  weeks  now,  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  John  F.  Kinndjt,  has 
been  ready  to  present  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
to  raise  the  minimum  rate  from  $1  an  hoiu- 
and  enlarge  coverage  to  bring  in  mlUlons  of 
workers.  Through  a  series  of  maneuvera,  this 
has  been  blocked.  Senator  Johnson,  the 
man  in  charge,  denies  he  la  responsible  for 
the  slowdown. 

Nevertheless,  suspiclona  have  arisen  in  la- 
bor circles  that  Senator  Johnson  does  not 
have  his  heart  or  head  in  such  legislation  be- 
caxise  much  of  his  southern  constituency 
opposes  a  more  liberal  minimum  wage  law. 
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Second.  Bome  charge  tliat  Senator  John- 
son— now  stalking  Senator  Kknnxdt  for  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination — does 
not  fancy  having  a  politically  useful  mini- 
mum wage  bill  emerge  from  this  Congresa 
with  the  Kennkdt  rather  than  the  LBJ 
brand  on  it. 

Last  January,  Senator  Johnson  made  it 
plain  that  a  minimum  wage  bill  should 
come — and  predicted  It  would  come — from 
the  House  rather  than  the  Senate.  Labor 
people  regarded  this  as  an  adroit  means  of 
bringing  out  an  unsatisfactory  bill.  Union 
officials  believe  the  House  Labor  Committee, 
headed  by  conservative  Graham  Harden, 
Democrat  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  House 
Rules  Conunittee  could  boobytrap  a  bill 
and  reduce  its  terms. 

Whether  the  Johnson  strategy  operating 
on  this  bill  is  powered  by  personal  and  po- 
litical or  parliamentary  motives,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Senate  has  been  prevented 
from  consideration  of  the  Kennedy  mini- 
mum wage  bill. 

For  several  weeks  now,  the  full  Senate 
Labor  Committee  has  been  prepared  to  im- 
prove the  bill  and  send  it  on  to  the  Senate. 
But,  tts  intentions  have  been  frustrated  in 
this  way: 

On  Tuesday.  May  24,  at  10  ajn..  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee,  beaded  by  Liarram  Hnx, 
Democrat  of  Alabama,  was  all  set  to  act  on 
the  bill  presented  by  its  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Senator  Kknnkdt.  Since  the  Senate 
usually  meets  at  noon,  the  committee  could 
have  met  without  conflicting  with  a  Senate 
session.  Instead  of  a  noon  session,  however, 
the  Senate  leadership  ordered  the  Senate  in 
session  at  10  ajn.  This  meant  that  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  would 
have  met  concxirrently — which  is  not  per- 
missible for  a  committee  unless  the  Senate 
gives  unanimous  consent.  Objections  came 
from  Minority  Leader  Svxbxtt  Dirksxh,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois. 

The  Johnson  spokesmen  insist  that  the 
Tuesday  morning  session  of  the  Senate  was 
called  at  Senator  Kinnidt's  request  in  order 
to  permit  him  to  be  present  to  vote  to  over- 
ride President  Elsenhower's  veto  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill.  Senator  Kennedy  had  to 
leave  town  that  afternoon. 

For  a  while  this  explanation  was  accepted 
as  plausible  by  several  union  spokesmen  and 
skeptical  Senators.  But  on  Thursday,  May 
26,  the  majority  leadership  again  called  a 
10  ajn.  session  of  the  Senate — and  by  coinci- 
dence this  was  also  the  time  set  for  the 
Senate  Labor  Conunittee  to  take  up  the 
Kennedy  minimum  wage  bill.  Promptly 
Senator  Goldwater  and  other  Republicans 
anno\uiced  they  would  object  to  a  Senate 
Labor  Committee  meeting  concurrently  with 
the  Senate.  That  killed  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee meeting. 

Why  did  the  majority  leadership  call  such 
an  early  session?  Senator  Johnson  told  me 
it  was  not  he,  but  Senator  Mike  Manstikld, 
assistant  Democratic  majority  leader,  who 
called  the  early  session  on  Thursday.  There- 
fore, Senator  Johnson  was  this  time  not  in 
charge. 

Senator  Johnson's  spokesmen  have  as- 
sured me  that  any  implication  that  he  was 
holding  off  the  minimum  wage  bill  for  politi- 
cal reasons  was  all  wrong.  In  fact,  they  said. 
Senator  Johnson  was  ready  to  adjourn  the 
Senate  at  any  time  to  permit  the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  to  meet.  This  gesture  was 
in  Itself  frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Senator 
Johnson,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Senator 
HiLi.  were  all  going  to  be  out  of  Washington 
for  several  da3ra. 

In  the  meantime,  over  on  the  House  side, 
a  rninimiim  wage  bill  was  being  processed. 
By  the  time  the  Senate  meets  to  consider 
the  Kennedy  bUl,  presumably,  the  House  will 
be  ready  with  its  own  offering.  Just  as  Sen- 
ator Johnson  had  predicted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  accurate  to  characterize  the 
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ar  icle  by  saying  that  it  implies  that  the 
Seiate  Democratic  leader  deliberately 
bl(  eked  efforts  ol  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mi  btee  to  report  to  the  floor  a  minimum 
wi  ge  bilL  As  evidence  to  support  this 
ia  erence,  two  events  are  cited — the  fact 
thit  the  Senate  met  early  a  week  ago 
Tuesday  and  a  week  ago  Thursday. 
Tl  ese  meetings,  the  article  implies,  were 
deiberately  arranged  so  that  Senator 
Ki  NNEDY  would  not  be  able  to  report  out 
a  I  ill  carrying  his  name. 

:  do  not  wish  to  make  a  great  point  of 
th  s  unfounded  inference.  But  since  I 
pe-sonally  arranged  for  the  early  ses- 
sitns  of  the  Senate,  I  think  the  record 
sh  3uld  be  made  perfectly  clear. 

jast  Tuesday,  while  I  was  acting  as 
mi  tjority  leader,  I  arranged  for  the  Sen- 
at!  to  meet  at  10  ajn.  This  arrange- 
mi  tnt  was  made  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
to-  KENintDY.  He  had  to  leave  early  in 
the  afternoon  for  some  reason  and 
wunted  to  be  present  during  the  voting 
or   the  depressed  areas  bill. 

Dnder  the  circumstances,  this  was  a 
legitimate  request  and  I  was  happy  to 
cc  tnply.  It  now  comes  to  me  as  some- 
Uiing  of  a  surprise  to  discover  that  the 
leidership  is  being  blamed  because  we 
ccmplied  with  Senator  Kennedy's  re- 
qv  lest. 

The  Thursday  session  was  called  early 
b<  cause  there  were  Members  on  the  other 
sile  of  the  aisle  on  the  preceding  night 
w  lo  had  made  it  clear  that  there  would 
in  extended  discussion  of  a  bill  concern - 
iEg  oleomargarine.  The  only  way  to 
avert  such  a  discussion  was  to  adjourn 
tie  Senate  early  and  to  meet  early  the 
f(  llowing  morning. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  stress  is  that 
tl  ere  was  absolutely  no  request  made  to 
tie  leadership  by  any  member  of  the 
S(!nate  Labor  Committee  for  permission 
U.  meet  and  the  responsibility  for  call- 
ir  g  these  two  meetings  was  entirely  mine 
aiid  was  cleared  with  the  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Dihksen,  who,  I  am  sure,  will 
c<trroborate  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
tliis  point  clear  here  and  now.  Accord - 
iig  to  Mr.  Herling,  the  Senate  Labor 
Cammittee  has  been  ready  "for  several 
weeks"  to  approve  a  minimum  wage  bill 
a  Id  send  it  to  the  floor.  This  comes  as 
n  ;ws  to  the  leadership. 

But  if  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
djsires  any  special  consideration  so  it 
ci  in  work  on  a  bill,  it  will  have  the  full 
c  )operation  of  the  leadership.  And  I 
t  link  that  cooperation  can  be  obtained 
much  more  simply  by  making  a  request 
t  irough  reg^Lilar  channels  rather  than 
t  irough  Mr.  Herling. 


for  their  moving  expenses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Calendar  No.  1470,  S.  3044.  to 
authorize  and  direct  that  the  national 
forests  be  managed  under  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  any  other  bills  that 
may  have  been  cleared  by  the  respective 
policy  groups  which  are  not  highly  con- 
troversial. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  assume,  of  course, 
there  is  no  further  business  planned  and 
no  other  yea  and  nay  votes  contemplated 
for  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  That  is 
correct. 


ENACTMENT     OP     PROVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION  PLAN  NO.  1 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1417.  KM.  7681. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7681)  to  enact  the  provisions  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  1  of  1959,  with  cer- 
tain amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
siould  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
vjhat  the  schedule  will  be  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is 
planned  to  consider  Calendar  No.  1417, 

.R.  7681.  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959,  with 
certain  amendments;  Calendar  No.  1438, 
2583,  to  authorize  the  head  of  any 
^ecutive  agency  to  reimburse  owners 
and  tenants  of  lands  acquired  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  under  his  jurisdiction 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June 
3.  1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  2,  1960: 

ATO.M1C    Enkrgt    Commission 

Loren  Keith  Olson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June 
30.  1962. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tin  H.siuY,  Jink  2,  1%0 

The  House  r-.et  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Venerable  Allen  R.  Day,  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese  of  Harrisburg  and 
rector  of  Mount  Calvary  Episcopal 
Church.  Camp  Hill.  Pa  .  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God.  the  Cre- 
ator of  mankind,  make  us  mindful  of  our 
high  calling  and  the  duties  entriisted  to 
our  care,  of  the  enormity  of  our  tasks 
and  the  shortness  of  life  In  achieving 
them.  Bless  our  land  with  good  man- 
ners, high  ideals,  and  sound  learning. 
Help  us  to  guard  the  liberty  and  freedom 
entrusted  to  our  care,  remembering  well 
the  cost  In  blood  that  was  sacrificed  to 


create  and  sustain  this  Nation.  Bless 
those  who  guide  our  Ctovemment  through 
these  troubled  times,  so  that  there  may 
be  justice  azid  peace  at  bome  and  praise 
of  us  amonc:  the  nations  of  the  world.  In 
our  prosperity  fill  our  hearts  with  thank- 
fulness and  in  our  adversity  let  not  our 
trust  fail  in  Thee.  All  this  we  ask  in 
the  name  of  God  in  whom  we  trust  and 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  June  1, 1960,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  4029.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  tbe  pro- 
ration of  the  occupational  tax  on  persons 
dealing  in  machlneguns  and  certain  other 
firearms,  to  rednce  occupational  and  transfer 
taxes  on  certain  weapons,  to  make  the  trans- 
feror and  transferee  Jointly  liable  for  the 
transfer  tax  on  firearms,  and  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  definition  of  a  firearm; 

UR.  9306.  An  act  to  extend  until  June  30, 
1963,  the  suspen&lon  of  duty  on  imports  of 
crude  chicory  and  the  reduction  In  duty  on 
ground  chicory; 

H  R.  9466.  An  act  to  authorize  the  loan  of 
one  submarine  to  Canada  and  the  extension 
of  a  loan  of  a  naval  vessel  to  the  Oovernmcnt 
of  the  Republic  of  China; 

H.R.  9818.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Florida; 

H.R.  10800.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  salaries  and  expenses,  re- 
search and  development,  construction  and 
equipment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  J.  Res.  502.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  In  the  District  of  Columbia  of  a 
memorial  to  Mary  McLeod  Bethune; 

H  J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  present  to 
the  Senators  and  Representative  In  the  Con- 
(r^e^s  from  the  State  of  Hawaii  the  official 
tia^  of  the  tJnlted  States  bearing  50  stars 
which  Is  first  flown  over  the  we.st  front  of 
the  US    Capitol;   and 

HJ.  Res.  640.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issrue  a  procla- 
mation in  connection  with  the  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  General  of  the  Armies  John  J. 
Pershing. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Hou.se  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

HR.  10087.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  elect  an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign 
tax  credit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER.  BvidaiUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCQRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  tbe  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Boll  No.  114] 

Allen  Gray  PeUy 

Anderson,  Gubaer  Pfoet 

Mont.  Inouye  PhllMn 

Ashmore  Jackson  Pllcher 

Harden  Jonea,  Mo.  Pillion 

Blltch  Kasem  Powell 

Carnahan  Kilburn  RandaU 

Celler  Kltchln  Saund 

Coad  Loser  Scott 

Cook  McDonough  Slsk 

Corbett  Macdonald  Steed 

Dawson  Meader  Taylor 

Dlggs  Metcalf  Teague,  Tex. 

Donohue  Miller,  Clem  Teller 

Doyle  Mitchell  Udall 

Durham  Montoya  WUllams 

Feighau  Morris,  Okla.  Wilson 

Flynn  Nelsen 

Flynt  O'Brien,  N.T. 

Forand  Passman 

The  SPELAKER.  On  this  roUcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

ADMINISTRATION      OP      NATIONAL 

FORESTS  FOR  MULTIPLE  USE  AND 

SUSTAINED  YIELD 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  527  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  wJhslderation  of  the  biU 
(H.R.  10572)  to  authorize  and  direct  that 
national  forests  be  mainaged  under  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
muiute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
.'-'.deratinn  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage wiiiiout  intervening  motion  except  one 
nioiion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Budge]  ;  and  at  this  time  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  527 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
10572  to  authorize  and  direct  that  na- 
tional forests  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10572  is  to  provide 
a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  administer  the  national  forests 


tot  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  of 
thttr  several  products  and  serviAes.  It 
would  name  ta  a  siiicle  statute  the  re- 
Bftwable  surlaee  resources  for  which  the 
national  forests  are  established  and  shall 
be  administered. 

In  the  effectuation  of  the  act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Asrletilture  would  be  author- 
iaed  to  "cooperate  with  State  and  local 
acendes  and  others."  which  expression 
at  authority  should  be  construed  as  en- 
couragement to  the  Secretary  o<  Agri- 
culture to  stimulate  State  and  local 
acendes  and  others  to  cooperate  in  tbe 
development  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests,  particularly  where  bene- 
fits to  the  local  community  and  local  use 
are  great. 

It  Is  made  clear  that  nothing  in  tbe  bill 
would  affect  the  authority  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  with  re- 
spect to  the  mineral  resources  in  the  na- 
tional forest  lands.  Thus,  the  bill  would 
not  impair  mining  operaticms  and  activi- 
ties under  the  authorities  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  with  respect  to 
such  mineral  resources. 

Although  the  bill  lists  wildlife  and  fish 
among  the  purposes  for  which  the  na- 
tional forests  are  established  and  ad- 
ministered, it  should  be  imderstood  that 
the  enactment  of  tbe  bill  would  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  Jurisdiction  or  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  several  States  and 
their  wildlife  and  fish  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  wildlife  and  fish  in  the  national 
forests. 

The  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35), 
refers  both  to  watersheds  and  timber  as 
purposes  for  which  the  national  forests 
are  established.  Through  the  years  by 
a  number  of  congressional  enactments, 
including  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  specific  activities  and  functions, 
through  court  decisions,  and  through 
policy  directives  and  statements,  the 
management  of  the  national  forests  un- 
der the  principle  of  multiple  use  has 
been  thwoughly  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted. The  application  of  the  principle 
of  sustained -yield  management  has  also 
been  thoroughly  established.  It  is  thus 
desirable  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture have  a  directive  to  administer  the 
national  forests  under  the  dual  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

"Multiple  use,"  as  followed  by  the  For- 
est Service,  means  the  management  of  all 
the  various  renewable  surface  resources 
of  the  national  forests  so  that  they  are 
utilized  in  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 
It  means  making  the  most  judicious  use 
of  the  land  for  some  or  all  of  these  re- 
sources or  related  services  over  areas 
large  enough  to  provide  sufllcient  latitude 
for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to  con- 
form it  to  changing  needs  and  condi- 
tions. It  does  not  mean  using  every 
acre  of  land  for  all  of  the  various  uses, 
nor  does  it  preclude  managing  some 
areas  for  less  than  all  uses  when  neces- 
sary. Nor  does  it  necessarily  mean  the 
combination  of  uses  tliat  will  give  opti- 
mum dollar  returns  or  optimum  unit 
output.  Rather,  it  means  harmonious 
and  coordinated  management  of  tbe 
various  resources  each  with  ttie  other 
without  impairment  of  the  productivity 
of  the  land. 
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\fr    CfYt  .\Aim         \Mir    QruMilror    T  Viovo  nrk        cavavol 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.      At    the    present 
time,  it  is  accurate  to  characterize  the 


apa  tenanis  oi  lanas  acquutsu  lui  pruj- 
ects  or  activities  under  his  Jurisdiction 


the  cost  in  blood  that  was  sacrificed  to 


quorum  is  not  present. 


ture  to  administer  tne  national  lorests     oi  me  lana. 
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Sustained  yield  of  the  sereral  products 
and  servloes  of  the  national  forests 
means  the  achievement  and  maintenance 
in  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  annual  or 
regular  periodic  output  of  the  various 
renewable  resources  without  impairment 
of  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

The  national  forests  yield  to  the  Nation 
invaluable  benefits  from  all  of  the  re- 
sources enumerate  in  the  bill.  One  of 
the  basic  concepts  of  multiple  use  is  that 
all  of  these  resources  in  general  are  en- 
titled to  equal  consideration,  but  in  par- 
ticular or  localized  areas  relative  values 
of  the  various  resources  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  bill,  however,  wotild  neither  up- 
grade nor  downgrade  any  resource,  and 
the  enumeration  of  the  resources  in  the 
bill  is  by  broad  categories. 

Enactment  of  the  bill  would  entail  no 
additional  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  527. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  very 
healthy  legislation.  It  is  a  short  and 
concise  statement  of  the  policies  of  the 
Porest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture extending  over  a  great  many 
years. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
is  to  be  commended  for  the  statement 
which  it  has  now  placed  in  concrete  form 
so  that  all  may  know  what  are  to  be  the 
policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Por^t  Service  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forests  in  the  fu- 
tiire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin]. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  for  many  years 
previous,  I  have  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  all  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional forests  and  more  particularly  the 
Allegheny  National  Forest  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

This  interest  stems  from  many  sources. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
first  Chief  of  the  US.  Porest  Service, 
was  untiring  in  his  efTorts  to  develop  a 
national  forest  system  that  would  serve 
the  American  people.  There  is  a  great 
national  forest  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton named  in  his  honor.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  American 
people  can  be  proud  of  the  bureau  of 
Government  which  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish and  which  today  operates  imder  the 
same  basic  principles  of  service.  The 
men  of  the  Forest  Service  are  dedicated 
to  the  task  and  are  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence, respect,  and  support  that  has  been 
given  them  by  Congress  throughout  the 
years. 

H.R.  10572,  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  is  another  forward  step  by  Con- 
gress to  assure  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  we  stand 
squarely  behind  them  in  the  wise  and 
efficient  management  of  these  great  pub- 
lic properties.  The  Introduction  of  over 
50  identical  bills  by  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  the  fine  support  by  many  of 
our  Members  at  the  House  Agriculture 
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Col  omittee  hearings  is  further  proof  that 
Infesrest  runs  high  in  matters  affecting 
the  future  of  our  151  national  forests. 
1  here  is  no  need  for  me  to  point  out 
to  :  ou  Members  the  increasing  demands 
for  timber,  pulpwood.  water,  forage,  rec- 
rea  ion,  and  wildlife  by  an  economy  that 
is  i  rowing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  With 
a  t  Bw  citizen  being  bom  every  11  sec- 
onc  s  a  new  demand  is  made  on  the  nat- 
ura  resources  of  our  forests.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  greater  use  of  a  forest  resource 
is  1: 1  the  per  capita  consumption  of  paper 
anc  paper  products.  In  1900  each  per- 
son used  less  than  50  pounds  of  paper 
a  3  ear.  Now  every  man,  woman,  and 
Chi  d  in  America  uses  over  400  pounds 
eac  1  year.  Paper  comes  principally  from 
wo<  dpulp  and  woodpulp  comes  from  the 
mil  ions  of  trees  that  must  be  grown  and 
cut  each  year  to  produce  it.  There  are 
ove  r  6,000  other  uses  for  wood. 

\  rater,  meat,  wool,  and  game  are  other 
val  lable  pi-oducts  of  the  national  for- 
est. 

last  year  some  IV2  million  people 
vis  ted  the  Allegheny  National  Porest  in 
I^i  insylvanla.  They  came  from  sur- 
roi  nding  areas  and  sister  States  to  camp. 
Iridic,  hunt,  fish,  and  enjoy  the  scenic 
bet  uty  of  the  forest.  The  products  and 
seririces  of  this  forest  were  a  source  of 
inc  ame,  satisfaction,  and  pleasure  to  our 
pe<ple  and  to  thousands  of  people  out- 
sid ;  our  State. 

The  impact  of  recreation  use  of  the 
Allegheny  National  Porest  is  so  great 
thrt  the  Porest  Service  is  now  studying 
this  phase  of  multiple  use  at  a  recently 
estiblished  Forest  Recreation  Research 
Stl  ,tion  at  Warren,  Pa.  What  is  learned 
th<  re  will  be  helpful  in  handling  this  use 
of  the  Nation's  forests  throughout  the 
East. 

'  Tie  substantial  progress  in  the  de- 
vel  jpment  and  use  of  onr  national  forests 
ovi  T  the  past  50  years  was  no  accident. 
The  Congress,  leaders  in  industry,  con- 
servation organizations,  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  made  helpful  contribu- 
tio  as.  The  principles  of  managing  these 
f 01  ests  for  the  many  products  they  pro- 
vie  e  have  been  widely  accepted.  Like- 
wie,  the  policy  of  managing  the  re- 
sources for  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
uc  s  without  destroying  the  productivity 
of  the  land  on  which  they  occur  is 
\oi  ical  and  generally  accepted. 

t  is  timely  that  Congress  again  recog- 
nL  e  the  past  accomplishments  of  our 
Porest  Service  in  the  administration  of 
our  national  forests.  It  is  imperative 
th  it  this  recognition  be  in  the  form  of  a 
sii  gle  statute  that  recognizes  that  multi- 
ple i  use  and  sustained  yield  are  principles 
of  good  management  to  which  we  whole- 
he  irtedly  subscribe.  It  is  important,  too, 
thit  Congress  name  in  a  single  statute 
th!  natural  resources  that  are  being 
munaged — something  that  has  not  been 
do  tie  in  past  legislation. 

'assage  of  H.R.  10572  will  give  this 
reiognition.  It  will  provide  the  policy 
sti  itement  and  directive  that  we  want  the 
na  tional  forests  to  continue  to  be  forests 
th  it  serve  our  people  on  a  multiple-pur- 
pcse  basis.  This  legislation  is  a  new 
charter  by  the  Congress,  an  unmistak- 
at  le  assurance  that  through  multiple  use 


and  sustained  yield  principles  of  man- 
agement, our  great  national  forests  can 
continue  to  service  our  people  well  and 
can  continue  to  provide  the  resources, 
goods,  and  services  that  will  be  so  much 
in  demand  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  rule.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  rise  in  support  of  this  rule 
and  of  H.R.  \0572,  the  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  that  the  national  forests  be 
managed  under  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts and  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
This  bill  is  similar  to  my  bill,  H.R.  10858. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  Subcommittee  on  Forestry. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Grant],  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  to  provide  direction  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  administer  the  national 
forests  for  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  of  their  several  products  and  serv- 
ices. The  bill  states  specifically  that  it 
is  a  policy  of  Congress  that  the  national 
forests  are  established  and  shall  be  ad- 
ministered for  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish 
purposes.  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
this  bill  if  enacted  into  law  will  not  in 
any  way  mean  a  departure  from  the 
management  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  have  been  in  effect  in 
the  national  forests  during  the  past  few 
years.  Rather,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  name  in  a 
single  statute  the  renewable  surface  re- 
sources for  which  the  national  forests 
are  established  and  how  they  shall  be 
administered.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  a  result  of  our  hearings,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  various  problems  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  forests  are  located 
as  they  carry  out  the  administration  of 
the  national  forests.  For  example,  in 
my  district,  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Florida,  we  have  the  Osceola 
National  Porest.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  forest  is  to  make  possible  a  variety 
of  uses  for  the  timber  that  is  produced. 
One  of  the  uses  is  naval  store  production, 
and  this  has  meant  much  to  the  people 
in  my  district.  This  industry  is  vitally 
important  to  a  large  segment  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  southeastern  United  States 
Ehiring  the  hearings  on  this  measure,  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
assured  me  that  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Osceola  National  Forest.  Our 
people  will  still  be  able  to  lease  timber  in 
the  forest  for  naval  stores  production. 
They  will  be  able  to  get  timber  for  saw- 


mills, for  telephone  poles,  for  pulp  and 
paper  production,  and  for  a  variety  of 
other  uses. 

The  Osceola  National  Forest  has 
meant  much  to  the  people  of  Baker  and 
Columbia  Counties  in  my  district. 
Revenues  from  the  forests  that  have 
been  returned  to  the  counties  in  Ueu 
of  taxes  have  amounted  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  Baker  County 
at  the  present  time,  some  of  these  moneys 
are  being  held  for  the  development  of  a 
vitally  needed  recreational  program  in 
the  coimty. 

I  am  pleased  tha«-  this  bill  points  out 
that  the  national  forests  shall  be  ad- 
ministered for  outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  and  fish 
purposes.  Again,  to  be  specific  insofar 
as  the  Osceola  National  Forest  in  my 
district  is  concerned,  I  think  we  can  and 
will  have  greater  opportunities  in  this 
beautiful  forest  for  recreation,  for  wild- 
life and  fish  purposes,  and  for  the  other 
facets  of  the  multiple  use  program. 

The  national  forests  of  the  United 
States  are  great  national  assets  and  are 
found  in  41  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico. 
There  are  181  million  acres  of  national 
forest  land  grouped  into  151  national 
forests.  The  timber,  forage,  and  land 
alone  are  appraised  at  well  over  $7  bil- 
lion. More  than  half  of  the  commercial 
forest  land  in  the  West  occurs  on  the 
national  forests.  One-third  of  the  Na- 
tion's big  game  is  found  within  their 
boundaries.  One-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
sheep  and  one-eighth  of  the  Nation's 
cattle  graze  national  forest  ranges.  Na- 
tional forests  are  major  sources  of  wa- 
ter for  1,800  towns  and  cities,  including 
major  western  metropolitan  areas. 
Many  millions  of  people  seek  the  na- 
tional forests  each  year  for  rest,  relaxa- 
tion, and  spiritual  uplift. 

In  the  Eighth  Congressional  District!  we 
have  the  Southeastern  Forestry  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Naval  Stores  Re- 
search Station,  located  in  Baker  and 
Columbia,  Coimties.  The  experienced  and 
able  scientists  at  these  installations  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  in  promoting  the 
best  of  forest  practices  and  in  finding 
new  uses  for  naval  stores  products.  I 
want  to  salute  them,  the  Porest  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
doing  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  fine 
job  in  the  administration  of  and  the 
promotion  of  our  national  forests.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  bill  that  we  are  now  con- 
sidering will  not  give  the  Forest  Service 
any  new  authority,  but  will  be  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  authority  that  has 
existed,  and  will  uphold  their  hands  in 
the  most  objective  and  efficient  admin- 
i.stration  of  our  national  forests,  not  for 
the  .sole  use  of  any  one  specific  group, 
but  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community 
and  the  whole  Nation. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  !Mr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord certain  correspondence  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement  on  the  bill  to 
follow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSOLIDATED      FARMERS     HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT   OP   1960 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  528  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  COTumlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  oonjslderation  of  the  bUl  (HJl. 
11761)  to  simplify,  consolidate,  and  Improve 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  loans  to  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  blU  are  hereby  waived. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Co.nmlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  eoid  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, following  which  I  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Budge]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  528 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
11761  to  simplify,  consolidate,  and  im- 
prove the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  resjiect  to  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

H.R.  11761  was  introduced  in  lieu  of 
H.R.  7628  after  hearings  on  the  earlier 
bill  and  consideration  of  recommended 
changes  therein.  An  examination  was 
made  of  the  maze  of  existing  laws  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  make  and  insure  loans 
to  farmers  who  are  unable  to  secure 
necessary  agricultural  credit  frcwn  pri- 
vate or  cooperative  sources.  These 
existing  provisions  and  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  were  considered  in  the  light 
of  present-day  agricultural  problems 
creating  the  need  for  such  credit.  Fol- 
lowing the  open  hearings,  the  full  com- 
mittee devoted  6  days  of  executive  ses- 
sions to  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
then  ordered  the  introduction  of  H.R. 
11761  embodying  numerous  amend- 
ments. 

The  last  prior  overall  consideration 
and  revision  of  such  authorities  led  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  in  1946,  which  included 
a  revision  and  reenactment  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Parm  Tenant  Act  of 
1937.    Since  then  the  Congress  enacted 


several  complex  and  piecemeal  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  law.  providing  among 
other  things  substantial  new  authority 
for  loans  for  farm  dwellings  and  other 
farm  buildings — in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949 — and  several  different  tjrpes  of 
emergency  credit.  The  result  has  been 
an  unnecessarily  complicated  legislative 
base  for  this  type  of  credit. 

The  bill  provides  for  credit  services  to 
be  made  available  primarily  for  family- 
tjT>e  farms.  While  there  is  some  need 
for  credit  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
which  would  not  by  itself  constitute  a 
family-size  farm,  as  authorized  by  exist- 
ing law,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this 
legislation  to  foster  a  general  program  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  units  too  small 
for  successful  farming  operation.  How- 
ever, there  are  instances  where  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  small  tract  will  permit  the 
owner  to  conduct  bona  fide  farming  op- 
erations with  the  use  of  other  land  re- 
sources and  some  nonfarm  employment. 
A  good  example  is  the  acquisition  of 
headquarters  imits  in  grazing  areas 
where  grazing  leases  or  permits  are  used 
to  complete  an  economic  unit.  The  re- 
quirement that  applicants  for  purchase 
loans  must  derive  their  principal  income 
from  farming  and  that  the  appUcant 
must  have  farm  backgroimd  and  recent 
farm  experience  will  limit  this  assistance 
to  bona  fide  farmers. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing 
operating  loans  establish  the  same  eligi- 
bility requirements  as  for  real  estate 
loans  to  individuals  with  the  exception 
that  operating  loans  may  be  made  to 
persons  who  will  operate  their  farms  as 
tenants,  as  well  as  to  farmowners.  The 
bill  contains  no  changes  in  loan  pur- 
poses or  loan  terms,  except  that  the 
maximum  total  indebtedness  for  operat- 
ing loans  to  any  one  borrower  cannot 
exceed  $30,000.  instead  of  the  ceiling  of 
$20,000  under  existing  law;  and  that  25 
percent,  instead  of  the  present  10  per- 
cent, of  the  money  available  annually  for 
operating  loans  may  be  used  for  loans 
which  cause  the  individual  borrower's 
indebtedness  for  such  losms  to  exceed 
$10,000. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  emergency 
loan  provisions  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  loans  avail- 
able promptly  to  meet  the  general  need 
for  agricultural  credit  which  has  become 
restricted  in  an  area  by  reason  of  the  oc- 
currence of  a  natural  disaster  or  severe 
production  losses. 

Disaster  loans  would  be  made  for  the 
same  purposes  as  real  estate  type  loans 
and  the  same  as  loans  for  operating  pur- 
poses. The  terms  of  the  loans  would  also 
be  comparable,  except  that  under  sec- 
tion 304  emergency-loan  interest  rates 
are  not  to  exceed  3  p>ercent.  This  is  the 
existing  statutory  rate  except  for  the  5 
percent  special  livestock  loans.  It  is  the 
same  as  small  business  disaster  loans. 

Section  303  places  a  new  $50,000  limit 
of  unpaid  principal  emergency  loan  in- 
debtedness, except  for  supplemental 
loans  to  borrowers  presently  indebted 
for  emergency-type  loans  when  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  orderly  repayment  or 
liquidation  of  their  obligations.  On 
supplemental  loans  neither  the  $50,000 
limitation  nor  the  time  limitation  will 
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m)I>Iy.  ite  $50,000  limit,  the  Oammlttee 
on  Agiieultare  believes,  will  no*  aoloariy 
]iBt^»^mp  the  aTallabinity  of  emcrgcnear 
credit.  With  this  emerBcncy  sfWanre, 
other  creditan  should  be  wlBtiw  to  eon- 
tlnue  a  portlcm  of  the  borrower's  line  of 
credit  until  he  can  reeover  ftnandally 
from  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  It  must 
be  recognized,  of  course,  that  emergency 
loans  are  made  only  to  established  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  includtng  corporations 
azxl  partnerships,  and  that  most  opera- 
tions which  require  a  line  of  credit  in 
excess  of  $50,000  of  Federal  money  would 
normally  expect  to  retrench  and  convert 
some  of  their  assets  temporarily  into 
operating  capital. 

AdministratiTe  provisions  and  provi- 
sions applicable  to  all  types  of  loans 
which  are  described  in  title  IV  compare 
substantially  with  the  provisions  of  title 
IV  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act 

HJR..  11761  constitutes  a  CMnprehen- 
sive  and  adequate  basis  for  the  credit 
programs  now  available  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  which 
will  be  continued  substantially  in  the 
present  area  of  serving  those  farmers 
who  cannot  secure  credit  to  meet  their 
needs  from  private  and  cooperative 
sources  on  reasonalde  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  who  will  graduate  or  return 
to  such  other  sources  of  credit  as  soon 
as  their  obligations  have  been  reduced 
or  their  net  worth  is  raised  to  the  point 
where  they  are  eligible  for  conventional 
credit. 

There  is  a  need  to  simplify  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tion which  have  become  unduly  compli- 
cated by  the  many  statutory  authorities 
under  which  it  operates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  ad(H>tion  of 
House  Resolution  528. 

Mr.  BUDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  REGULATION  COMPACT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  543  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Reaoltied.  That  upon  the  adopiicm  of  this 
resolution  It  Khali  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  402)  granting  the  consent 
and  approTal  of  Congress  for  the  States  ot 
VtrgHnla  and  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  compact  related  to 
the  regulation  of  mass  transit  In  the  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan 
area,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points 
of  order  against  said  rest^utlon  are  herebj 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
conftnaci  to  tbrs  resotutlaii  and  ooaitlnue  not 
to  exceed  one  boor,  to  be  squatty  diTlded  and 
controUed  by  the  ehatrmam  and  ranking  mi- 
nority imwniUier  oi  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  resolution  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  tmder  the  five-minute  rule.    At 
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ttot  oanduakak  of  tbe  oonsklaratlcm  of  the 
reiolutlon  for  amendment,  the  Conmittee 
ahkll  rise  and  report  the  reeolutlon  to  the 
Hcuse  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
be  »n  adc^ted  and  the  prerVws  question  shall 
be  considered  as  oidered  on  the  resolution 
acl  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
wl  Chottt  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tlcn  to   recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th  s  resolution  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sl(  eration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
40  2,  which  is  reported  from  the  Commit- 
te !  on  the  Judiciary.  The  purpose  of  the 
jo  nt  resolution  is  to  give  tlie  consent  of 
th;  Congress  to  a  compact  between  the 
St  ites  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the 
Di  strict  of  Columbia  to  set  up  a  regula- 
tOT  body  for  the  control  of  transit 
an  long  the  three  Jurisdictions,  which  is 
new  subject  to  varying  organizations 
f  n  «n  both  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lunbla.  They  are  now  under  four  dlf- 
feent  types  of  regulation.  The  opera- 
tl<n  is  to  put  them  all  under  one  type 
of  regulation. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho   [Mr.  Bm>Gx]. 

fdi.  BUDOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
repuests  for  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1 1  love  the  previous  question 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taile. 


Al  )MINISTRATION  OF  NATIONAL 
FORESTS  FOR  MULTIPLE  USE  AND 
SUSTAINED  YIELD 

kir.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
th  it  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
C<mmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St  ate  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (HJl.  10572)  to  authorize  and 
di  -ect  that  the  national  forests  be  man- 
aged  under  principles  of  multiple  use 
ai  d  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of  prod- 
ucts  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
pcses. 

rhe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
se  f  into  the  Ccwmnittee  of  the  Whole 
Hi»use  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
tb  e  consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  10572, 
w  th  B4r.  BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

rhe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

3y  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in  ;  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

S«r.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
ra  ^self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

KIT.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sl<  eration  was  transmitted  by  Executive 
CO  nmunication  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
H<»use  on  February  5,  1960.  Since  that 
til  le  more  than  50  Members  of  the  House 
ha  ve  introduced  Identical  or  similar  bills. 
Tie  bill  Is  very  simple  and,  yet,  it  is 
ve  T  important.  It  is  supported  not  only 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
th;  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  it  is 
sujp>orted  generally  throughout  the 
N£  tion.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  one 
person  appeared  in  opposition  to  this 
m(fasure.  However,  there  were  some 
di  cusslcms  with  the  chairman  of  an- 
ot  ler  committee,  after  which  I  agreed 
to  accept  an  amendment.  I  submitted 
th;  amendment  to  our  committee  this 


morning,  and  the  committee  unani- 
mously authorised  me  to  subooit  it  as  a 
committee  amendment.  An  amendment 
was  worked  out  with  our  ocrileague,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Asm- 
ALL]  with  regard  to  mining  and  pros- 
pecting in  the  national  forests.  An- 
other amendment  has  to  do  with  the 
wilderness  areas  in  the  national  forests. 
We  were  prompted  to  accept  that 
sunendment  by  action  taken  in  the  other 
body.  Then  the  other  body  adopted 
another  amendment,  writing  into  the 
bill  definitions  of  sustained  sririd  and 
multiple  use.  We  had  a  reference  to 
sustained  yield  and  multiple  use  In  our 
report,  but  we  did  not  actually  have  it 
in  the  legislation.  So  at  the  proper 
time,  I  will  offer  these  amendments  as 
committee  amendments. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  kind  enough  to  read  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  wilderness  areas  so  that 
we  might  be  informed  as  to  the  wording 
of  that  amendment? 

Mr.  COOIjEY.  1  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
The  amendment  will  be  at  page  2.  line  9, 
as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness  are  con- 
Elstent  with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 

this  Act." 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  out  to  our  colleagues  that  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
StagcersI  has  been  Intensely  interested 
in  the  subject  we  are  now  dealing  with. 
Many  months  ago.  he  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  vital  to  his  area,  as  It  Is  to  other 
areas  of  the  country.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Grawt]  is  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  that  considered  and 
reported  this  measure  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. Our  colleague.  Mr.  Grawt,  like- 
wise has  been  greatly  Interested  in  the 
subject  matter  covered  by  the  bill.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Grant]  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill 
H.R.  10572,  "to  authorize  and  direct  that 
the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce 
a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices and  for  other  purposes." 

The  national  forest  lands  are  Invalu- 
able national  assets  consisting  of  forest 
and  rangelands  and  high  mountain 
watersheds  occurring  in  41  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  There  are  181  million 
acres  of  national  forest  land  adminis- 
tered in  151  national  forests.  They  con- 
sist largely  of  land  reserved  from  the 
public  domain  by  the  Presidential  proc- 
lamation under  the  act  of  March  3.  1891. 
They  were  first  called  forest  reserves  and 
in  1905  were  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
at  which  time  the  Forest  Service  was 
established.  On  the  same  day.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  directed  that  ques- 
tions  of   policy   In   their   management 


should  be  decided  from  the  standpoint 
of  "the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number  in  the  long  run."  In  1907,  it  was 
provided  that  they  would  thereafter  be 
known  as  national  forests. 

Those  reserved  from  the  public  domain 
lie  almost  entirely  in  the  West.  A 
smaller  part  of  the  national  forests  is  in 
the  East  and  consists  mainly  of  lands 
acquired  under  the  Weeks  law  of  1911. 
The  national  forests  yield  to  the  Na- 
tion many  benefits  from  their  renewable 
surface  resources.  In  fiscal  year  1959, 
8.3  billion  board  feet  of  timber  was  cut. 
This  year  it  is  expected  that  9.6  billion 
board  feet  will  be  cut,  an  increase  of  87 
percent  over  the  5.2  billion  board  feet  cut 
7  years  ago. 

Six  million  domestic  livestock  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  national  forests  for  a 
.substantial  portion  of  their  forage. 

In  fiscal  year  1959  national  forest  re- 
reipts  from  timber,  range,  and  land  uses 
exceeded  $122  million.  The  value  of  the 
use  of  other  resources  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars. 

In  the  11  Western  States  the  national 
forests  received  one-third  of  the  precipi- 
tation and  furnish  over  half  the  stream- 
flow.  The  national  forests  are  major 
sources  of  water  for  municipal,  indus- 
trial, and  agricultural  uses,  and  supply 
water  for  over  600  hydroelectrical  de- 
velopments. No  realistic  dollar  value 
can  be  placed  on  the  water  that  the 
national  forests  supply. 

In  1959  there  were  81 '2  million  rec- 
reation visits  to  the  national  forests,  a 
threefold  increase  from  the  27.4  million 
visits  in  1950.  These  included  over  20 
million  visits  for  hunting  and  fishing. 
In  March  of  last  year  there  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  the  program  for 
the  national  forests.  This  Is  a  program 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  all  of 
the  renewable  natural  resources  of  the 
national  forests.  It  contained  long- 
range  objectives  and  a  short-term  con- 
servation program  so  that  the  national 
forests  can  contribute  their  fair  share 
to  the  needs  of  the  greatly  expanding 
national  economy.  It  is  a  truly  mul- 
tiple-u.se  program  and  has  been  widely 
commended.  Hearings  were  held  by  the 
committee  on  that  program,  at  which 
many  people  expressed  widespread  sup- 
port for  it.  The  committee  unanimously 
approved  the  program  by  a  resolution 
adopted  on  August  4,  1959. 

The  national  forests  have  long  been 
administered  under  the  dual  policies  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  a  lack  of  authority 
to  so  administer  thwn.  There  are  four 
basic  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  as  set  out  in  the  committee's  report: 
First,  there  should  be  a  statutory  direc- 
tive to  administer  the  national  forests 
under  sustained  yield;  second,  there 
should  be  a  similar  directive  to  admin- 
i.ster  the  national  forests  for  multiple 
use;  third,  all  the  renewable  surface  re- 
sources for  which  the  national  forests 
are  established  and  shall  be  admin- 
istered should  be  named  in  a  single 
statute;  and  fourth,  enactment  would 
help  to  implement  the  program  for  the 
national  forests  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
March  of  1959. 


I  would  like  to  explain  some  of  the 
things  which  this  bill  would  do  and  some 
of  the  things  which  the  bill  would  not  do. 
This  bill  would,  first,  estabUsh  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  national  forests 
are  established  and  shall  be  adminis- 
tered for  five  named  purposes:  outdoor 
recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  and  fish;  second,  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  develop  and 
administer  ♦^he  renewable  surface  re- 
sources of  the  national  forests  for  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield ;  and  third, 
authorize  cooperation  with  others  in  the 
development  and  management  of  the 
national  forests. 

The  act  of  June  4.  1897,  provided 
that: 

No  public  forest  reservation  shall  be  es- 
tablished, except  to  Improve  and  protect  the 
forest  within  the  reservation,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  favorable  conditions  of 
waterflows.  and  to  ftirnlsh  a  continuotis 
supply  of  timber  for  the  use  and  necessities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Through  the  years,  the  management 
of  the  national  forests  under  the  prin- 
ciple of  multiple  use  has  been  thorough- 
ly recognized  and  accepted.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  sustained  yield 
in  their  management  has  also  been  thor- 
oughly established.  The  bill  as  amend- 
ed by  the  committee  would  supplement 
but  not  be  in  derogation  of  the  purposes 
for  which  national  forests  were  estab- 
lished as  set  forth  in  the  1897  act.  Any 
establishment  of  a  national  forest  would 
have  to  be  based  on  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  out  in  that  act  but  could 
also  be  based  upon  one  or  more  of  the 
additional  purp>oses  set  out  in  the  bill. 

In  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  develop  and  administer  the  re- 
newable surface  resources  for  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield,  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  definitions  of  those  terms 
included  in  the  committee's  report. 
Those  definitions  are  the  guidelines  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  slp- 
plication  of  these  principles  to  the  na- 
tional forests. 

This  bill  will  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  administer  the  national 
forests  for  all  of  their  renewable  surface 
resources,  and  none  of  these  resources  is 
given  a  statutory  priority  over  the  oth- 
ers. All  of  these  resources  provide  great 
benefits  to  the  Nation,  and  all  of  these 
resources  in  general  should  be  given 
equal  consideration  in  managing  the  na- 
tional forests  under  the  principle  of  mul- 
tiple use.  The  dominance  of  resource 
uses  will  vary  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. Decisions  as  to  the  particular 
combination  of  uses  in  different  areas 
will  be  arrived  at  after  consideration  In 
the  broadest  public  sense  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  resources  in  such  areas. 
This  does  not  mean  that  tangible  values 
alone  are  to  be  considered  but  contem- 
plates that  both  the  tangible  and  intan- 
gible values  will  be  considered.  As  made 
clear  in  the  definition  of  multiple  use, 
the  combination  of  uses  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  will  not 
necessarily  result  in  the  greatest  dollar 
return  or  the  greatest  unit  output. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  would  give 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  direc- 


tive to  administer  the  renewable  surface 
resources  of  the  national  forests  for 
multiple  use  and  for  a  sustained  yield  of 
their  several  products  and  services.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  authority  to  apply  these 
principles  to  his  management  of  the  na- 
tonal  forests  but  he  has  no  congressional 
mandate  to  back  up  his  efforts  to  resist 
economic  or  other  pressures  for  over- 
utilization  of  particular  areas  or  par- 
ticular resources.  The  growth  of  the 
Nation  with  an  estimated  population  of 
226  million  by  1975  and  over  330  million 
by  the  year  2000  and  with  an  expected 
rise  in  the  gross  national  product  from 
$512  billion  to  $1,830  billion  In  the  year 
2000  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  to  de- 
velop and  manage  the  national  forests 
on  a  high  level  of  sustained  yield  with- 
out impairment  to  the  productivity  of 
the  land.  Enactment  of  this  bill  will  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  achievement 
of  the  long-range  national  forest  pro- 
gram objectives. 

Inclusion  in  the  bill  of  provisions  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooper- 
ate with  Interested  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  others  in  the 
development  and  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  Is  Intended  to  encourage 
the  Secretary  to  stimulate  additional  co- 
operation particularly  where  local  bene- 
fits and  local  use  are  great. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of 
the  things  which  the  bill  would  not  do. 

The  bin  enumerates  the  resources  by 
broad  categories.  Various  uses  of  these 
resources  would  be  recognized.  There 
are  some  uses  of  the  national  forests  out- 
side these  categories  which  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  permit. 
Such  uses  may  be  Illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  authority  to  grant  easements  for 
telephone  and  power  lines.  This  bill 
would  In  no  way  affect  or  repeal  the  au- 
thorities imder  which  such  uses  are  per- 
mitted. Such  uses  would  be  continued 
under  the  existing  authorities. 

This  bill  would  not  in  any  way  affect 
the  mining  laws  or  the  mineral  leasing 
laws  as  they  apply  to  the  national  forests. 
The  operations  of  prospectors  and  min- 
ers on  the  national  forests  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
This  is  made  clear  by  the  provisions  in 
section  1  and  Is  further  explained  In  the 
committee's  report. 

The  general  mining  laws  and  mineral 
leasing  acts  are  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  It  Is  true  that  as 
administrator  of  the  national  forests, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  makes  cer- 
tain investigations  and  recommendations 
as  to  the  occupancy  of  national  forest 
lands  for  prospecting  and  mining  pur- 
poses. This  bill,  however,  would  not  in 
any  way  modify,  supersede,  or  repeal  the 
laws  which  govern  those  activities.  This 
bill  would  not  change  the  procedures  un- 
der which  prospecting  or  mining,  includ- 
ing the  discovery  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  and  the  other  leasable  minerals, 
are  carried  out  on  the  national  forests. 
This  bill  would  In  no  way  enlarge  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  mining  on  the  national 
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forests  nor  would  It  in  any  way  diminish 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the^In- 
terlor  with  reference  thereto.  ^ 

In  this  regard  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  directed 
at  the  functions  performed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  the  protection,  de- 
velopment, and  administration  of  the 
national  forests.  It  does  not  modify  au- 
thorities which  other  departments  and 
agencies  have  with  respect  to  Federal 
lands  that  are  in  the  national  forests, 
such  as  the  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  Those  authorities  would 
remain  intact  and  the  «iactment  of  this 
bill  would  not  affect  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed under  those  acts. 

Open  hearings  were  held  by  the  For- 
ests Subcommittee  of  the  committee. 
The  bill  was  widely  endorsed  by  conser- 
vation groups.  There  was  widespread 
sui;q;>ort  for  and  no  expressed  opposition 
to  the  principle  that  the  national  forests 
should  be  administered  for  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  imderstand  from  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  fish  and  game  and 
wildlife  associations,  and  all  those  agen- 
cies, have  come  in  and  testified  in  the 
hearings  that  they  are  imequivocally  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  GRANT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  would  like  to  state 
further  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bcona  [Mr.  Grant]  has  taken  his  assign- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
very  seriously.  He  has  visited  all  our 
forests  and  understands  their  problems. 
He  Is  among  the  leadership  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  very  fine  bill  which  certainly 
deserves  our  wholehearted  support. 

Mr.  GRANT.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Utah  very  much.  He  has  devoted 
much  time  and  efTort  toward  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEIY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  LANMruii]. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
pleased  that  H.R.  10572,  the  multiple- 
use  bill,  has  reached  the  floor.  I  am 
hopeful  for  its  sF>eedy  enactment  as  an 
indication  of  the  support  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  great  national-forest  sys- 
tem of  our  Nation. 

This  bill  merits  the  support  of  our 
members  from  the  41  States  where  the 
national  forests  are  located  as  well  as 
the  support  of  our  members  from  States 
with  national  forests  nearby. 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee National  Forest  In  my  district  in 
north  Georgia.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  forests  in  the  east  purchased  under 
provisions  of  the  Weeks  law  of  1911. 
All  of  my  life  has  been  lived  near  this 
forest.  From  boyhood  I  have  hiked  its 
trails,  fished  in  Ks  streams,  enjoyed  the 
scenic  beau^  spots  and  watched  the 
sawloes  and  pulpwood  being  cut  to  be 
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mkde  into  wood  products  in  our  mills 
ai  Ld  factories. 

My  constituents  throughout  the  18 
cc  unties  in  the  Ninth  District  are  f  amil- 
lar  with  the  Chattahoochee  National 
F  »re6t  and  the  program  of  diversified  re- 
sc  urce  development  that  has  character- 
IzKl  its  development.  Because  of  the 
m  onetary  returns  to  the  counties  in  the 
f crest  from  the  sale  of  forest  products, 
tt  e  value  of  recreational  and  wildlife 
Mi  es,  and  the  fresh  water  that  serves 
w  de  areas,  this  national  forest  has 
at  hieved  a  position  of  tremendous  eco- 
m  >mic  importance  in  north  Georgia  and 
SI  rrounding  areas. 

This  national  forest  like  some  150 
o  hers  throughout  the  United  States  and 
P  ierto  Rico  has  been  managed  for  many 
y  iars  under  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  for  the  sustained  yield  of  timber, 
fish  and  game,  water,  and  outdoor  rec- 
r  nation.  Timber  is  managed  as  a  crop 
t  iroughout  most  of  the  forest  to  smtaln 
o  ir  sawmills  and  provide  jobs  for  our 
px>ple.  Multiple-use  management  also 
recognizes  the  importance  and  value  of 
ricreatlon.  water  yields,  and  himting 
and  fishing  over  the  same  areas  where 
t  mber  is  produced.  Cooperation  with 
t  ie  Georgia.  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
ciission  is  another  segment  of  this 
c  kultiple-use  principle  of  management 
t  lat  has  resulted  in  our  wildlife  now  be- 
c  iming  a  valuable  sustained  resource  of 
t  le  forest. 

While  every  acre  of  the  Chattahoochee 
ij  not  used  for  aU  of  these  purposes  I 
have  mentioned — there  is  a  coordinated 
t  lanagement  of  the  various  resources  in 
t  le  combination  best  suited  to  the  needs 
0 '  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  the 
forest  S^^ce  has  as  its  management 
G  jjective  the  sustained  yield  of  the  sev- 
e  -al  products  and  services  which  the 
f  yrest  provides.  And  this  objective  must 
b  e  achieved  without  destroying  or  dimin- 
L  hlng  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

The  value  of  these  national  forest  re- 
smrces.  not  only  in  Georgia,  but 
t  iroughout  America,  is  greater  today 
tian  at  any  time  in  our  history.  The 
p  ressures  for  a  single  use  of  a  q>eciflc 
r  isource  by  favored  groups  is  iiuireasing. 
As  our  popiilation  grows — the  pres- 
sires  on  our  national  forests  will  grow 
f  >r  all  of  the  products  they  can  provide. 
H.R.  10572  is  a  biU  that  will  establish 
b  7  statute  the  multiple  use  and  sustained 
y  eld  program  that  has  been  carried  on 
f  jr  some  50  years  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service.  Tlie  five 
niajor  natural  renewable  resources  are 
r  amed  in  the  bill.  This  has  not  l^een 
cone  in  any  previous  legislation.  The 
till  assumes  that  each  resource  on  the 
rational  forest  will  be  given  the  atten- 
t  on  it  deserves  on  the  localized  or  more 
g  eneral  area  where  the  resource  occurs. 
Under  the  basic  principles  of  forest 
n  lanagemmt  stated  in  this  bill  the  pres- 
s  ores  for  a  single  use,  such  as  recreation, 
Li  an  area  predominantly  of  value  for 
t  mber  yields  cannot  supersede  the  logi- 
c  Ell  use  of  the  area  to  provide  sawlogs  or 
Fulpwood  for  the  mills  on  a  sustained - 
31  ield  basis.  Recreational  use  and  devel- 
c  pnaent  coordinated  with  timber  cutting 
Gperaticms  and  in  ccmitJination  to  best 


meet  the  needs  of  the  users  of  the  forest 
would  be  possible,  however,  under  the 
principle  of  multiple-use  administration. 
This  is  desirable  legislation  as  demon- 
strated by  over  50  companion  bills  intro- 
duced by  Members  here  today.  The  com- 
mittee report  and  excellent  testimony  at 
the  subcommittee's  hearing  are  further 
evidence  that  there  is  general  agreement 
and  widespread  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

As  we  near  the  close  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress, I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  take 
credit  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
which  will  be  another  milestone  in  the 
activities  of  Congress  in  providing  for 
the  administration  of  our  national  for- 
ests in  a  way  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
and  pressures  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  before  us  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  hsis  been  needed  for 
some  time.  I  feel  that  the  administra- 
tive practices  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  are  sound  and 
to  the  benefit  of  all  persons  concerned 
with  the  operation  and  use  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  this  Congress 
should  give  legal  status  to  the  principles 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
which  are  stated  so  well  in  the  bill  as 
reported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, chairmaned  by  our  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEY]. 

The  House  report  which  accompanies 
this  legislation  sets  forth  quite  clearly 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  I  quote 
the  four  basic  reasons  for  the  enactment 
of  this  bill: 

First  There  should  be  a  statutory  di- 
rective to  administer  the  national  forests 
under  sustained  yield. 

Second.  There  should  be  a  similar  di- 
rective to  administer  the  national  forests 
for  multiple  use. 

Third.  All  the  renewable  surface  re- 
sources for  which  the  national  forests 
are  established  and  shall  be  administered 
should  be  named  in  a  single  statute. 

Fourth.  Enactment  would  help  to 
implement  the  program  for  the  national 
forests  sent  to  the  Congress  in  March 
of  1959,  and  unanimously  approved  by 
this  ccMnmittee  by  a  resolution  adopted 
August  4,  1959. 

As  the  Representative  of  a  district 
which  contains  some  12  Vi  million  acres 
of  national  forest  land,  may  I  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  to  Chairman 
Cootry  and  members  of  his  staff  for 
their  fine  work  on  this  bill. 

The  Second  District  of  California 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  in  acreage  of 
national  forests  so  I  have  a  real  interest 
in  the  multiple-use  and  sustained  yield 
concept  and  cosponsor  this  legislation. 

The  15  national  forests  in  California's 
Second  Congressional  District  are  con- 
crete examples  of  the  results  obtained 
when  all  elements  of  the  natural  resource 
picture  are  coordinated  and  recognized 
under  the  multiple-use  principles  of  na- 
tional forest  management  for  a  sus- 
tained yield  of  the  resources  present. 
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The  attributes  of  our  California  na- 
tional forests  are  many  and  varied.  They 
are  available  to  the  timbermen,  the 
sportsmen,  and  recreationists  including 
the  wilderness  people.  Ranchers  graze 
their  herds  on  areas  designated  as  best 
for  forage  production.  And  of  vital  im- 
portance is  the  water  for  wells,  streams, 
and  hydroelectric  development.  Water 
for  Irrigation  is  an  essential  ase  in  our 
country. 

All  of  these  multiple  natural  resources 
are  available  to  our  people.  Regulation 
by  acts  of  Congress  and  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Forest  Service  are  held  to  the 
minimum  needed  for  the  best  interests  of 
all  our  people  and  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  yield  of  these  resources  for  future 
generations. 

Under  such  a  concept,  and  policy  of 
managing  the  renewable  resources  of  wa- 
ter, timber,  wildlife,  recreation,  wilder- 
ness, and  forage  the  true  values  of  multi- 
ple-use stewardship  emerge. 

Statutory  recognition  of  multiple  u.se 
as  contained  in  the  bills  under  considera- 
tion Is  needed  for  full  recognition  of  the 
many  resources  now  In  demand  by  forest 
users  and  to  protect  entire  forests  for  a 
single  use. 

We  need  the  timber  products  from  our 
California  national  forests.  Last  year 
there  were  over  23  million  man-days  of 
recreational  use.  This  is  double  the 
man-day  use  on  the  national  forests  in 
any  other  region.  We  have  national 
forest  wilderness-type  areas  that  must 
be  maintained.  Hunting  and  fi.shlng  in 
designated  use  areas  is  in  demand  and  is 
a  recognized  multiple-purpose  use. 

Ranchers  need  to  graze  their  herds  in 
areas  suitable  for  this  phase  of  multiple 
use.  And  water  yields  from  the  national 
forests  are  now  more  important  than  all 
other  uses  in  many  areas. 

I  want  to  make  special  note  of  one  use 
not  mentioned  in  the  bill,  mining  im- 
portant to  all  our  communities. 

The  committee  report  makes  it  clear 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  would  affect  the 
authority  which  the  Secretary-  of  Interior 
has  with  respect  to  the  mineral  resources 
in  the  national  forest  lands.  Thus  the 
bill  would  not  Impair  mining  operations 
and  activities  under  the  authorities 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
with  respect  to  such  mineral  resources. 

So  the  orderly  development  of  the  na- 
tional forests  may  continue  with  the  full 
sanction  of  the  Congress  in  accordance 
with  our  fine  program  for  national 
forests.  I  respectfully  urge  this  Congress 
to  support  this  legislation  before  us. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  I  think  it  is  a  very  de- 
sirable measure  and  with  the  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  it  will  be  a 
very  acceptable  bill  and  will  be  helpful 
in  the  administration  of  our  nationsd 
forests.  This  multiple  tise  and  sus- 
tained jrield  policy  should  long  ago  have 
been  viTltten  into  law.  This  bill  would 
accomplish  that  desirable  event. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall]. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
proper  management  of  our  forest  re- 
sources merits  the  attention  of  every 
citizen,  but  we  in  Minnesota  have  a  si>e- 
cial  interest.  By  intelligent  manage- 
ment, we  are  witnessing  a  restoration  of 
what  were  once  great  virgin  forests  and 
we  have  a  real  stake  in  wise  utilization. 

In  the  past  half  century  we  saw  first 
a  serious  decline  in  forest  resources  and 
we  are  now  seeing  the  benefits  of  refor- 
estation. 

A  report  of  the  Lake  Forest  Elxperi- 
ment  Station  maintained  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  puts  it  well  when  it  says: 

The  picture  is  encouraging  since  it  sug- 
geets  that  Minnesota  forests  have  touched 
bottom  and  are  now  on  the  upgrade.  It 
shows  that  they  respond  rather  promptly  to 
Improved  treatment.  It  suggests  that  even 
now  there  are  opportiinitles  for  expansion 
of  industries  using  selected  materials  and 
that  these  opportunities  seem  likely  to  grow. 

Minnesota  is  estimated  to  once  have 
had  at>out  31.5  million  acres  of  forest  out 
of  a  total  land  area  of  51.2  million  acres. 
The  timber  industry  bocHned  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  by  1926  the  accessible 
virgin  timber  had  been  largely  harvested. 

Significant  reforestation  activities 
started  during  the  thirties  and  we  now 
have  19.3  million  acres  of  forest  land,  of 
which  18  million  are  regarded  as  com- 
mercial forest  area  for  raising  timber 
crops. 

We  have  surpluses  in  several  kinds  of 
trees  and  our  forests  unquestionably  are 
able  to  support  more  forest  Industries. 
While  we  have  a  hardwood  surplus,  the 
heavy  cut  of  softwoods  during  World 
War  n  has  reduced  the  commercial  soft- 
wood area  to  4.4  million  acres.  Because 
of  the  continuing  great  demand  for  soft- 
woods, an  accelerated  planting  program 
is  under  way  to  balance  out  forestry 
potentials. 

Fifty-six  percent  of  Minnesota  forest 
lands  are  owned  by  the  county.  State, 
and  Federal  Government.  Farmers  own 
another  27  percent  while  the  remaining 
17  percent  is  held  by  private  owners. 

This  complicates  the  forest  manage- 
ment problem  since  the  public-owned 
lands  have  most  of  the  surplus  wood 
while  many  of  the  private  lands  have 
been  or  are  being  overcut. 

Part  of  the  surplus  in  the  Chippewa 
and  Superior  National  Forests  may  be 
attributed  to  inadequate  road  and  high- 
way systems  in  some  areas.  As  a  result, 
the  managers  have  been  unable  to  mar- 
ket the  full  allowable  cut. 

Attention  is  being  given  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  additional  industries  closer 
to  the  forest.  The  steady  progress  be- 
ing made  in  development  of  access  roads 
would  enhance  these  opportunities. 

Nature  is  at  work  healing  the  wounds 
of  our  past  mistakes  in  conserving  this 
valuable  resource.  It  is  important  that 
we  direct  oiu-  attention  to  wise  manage- 
ment that  will  pror>erly  utilize  this 
growth  and  provide  the  industries  for 
future  growth. 


The  very  existence  of  a  surplus  in  an 
area  like  the  Chippewa  National  Forest 
is  a  credit  to  the  managers  who  have 
labored  so  long  and  hard  to  rebuild  and 
conserve  this  forest  area.  This  work 
must  now  be  put  to  use  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  who  have  supported  it  and 
this  should  be  done  by  pursuing  a  sound 
policy  of  judicious  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield. 

This  means  we  can  properly  use  this 
valuable  crop  while  enjoying  the  addi- 
tional benefits  of  v.atershed  protection, 
preservation  of  the  soil,  recreation  and 
maintenance  of  forage  for  game. 

We  have  learned  valuable  lessons  in 
the  management  of  our  forests  and  it  is 
proper  that  we  should  now  carry  them 
forward  in  intelligent  use  of  these  re- 
sources. Careful  use  is  in  itself  an 
essential  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  will 
accomplish  this  worthwhile  purp>ose 
while  preserving  the  Important  gains  we 
have  made  in  forest  development.  It 
clearly  and  effectively  states  a  sound 
public  policy  for  the  best  uses  of  our 
forests  in  the  public  interest.  I  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullman]. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  measure  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  which  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  is  recommending. 
My  colleagues  in  this  body  know  of  my 
consistent  support  of  the  principle  of 
multiple  use  of  our  great  resource  herit- 
age. This  philosophy  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically sound,  but  is,  I  beUeve,  in  full 
accord  with  the  maxim  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  My  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  specific  measure  is 
increased  by  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
than  9  million  acres  of  national  forests 
in  my  district. 

I  recognize  and  fully  endorse  the  de- 
sire of  the  F\)rest  Service  to  have  more 
clearly  established  in  law  the  policy  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  man- 
agement of  our  national  forest  resources. 
This  ix)Ucy  is  important  to  the  econo- 
mies of  the  areas  in  which  these  forests 
are  located.  It  also  answers  the  Na- 
tion's concern  in  protecting  our  renew- 
able resources  and  in  securing  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  for  the  people.  Finally,  it 
is  important  to  the  many  users  of  the 
national  forests,  whose  numbers  are 
steadily  increasing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  a  number 
of  members  who  questioned  whether  the 
original  language  of  this  proposal  was 
suflaciently  clear.  Testimony  of  the  bill's 
supporters  and  particularly  of  witnesses 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
well  as  the  committee's  report  on  the 
measure  were  intended  to  clarify  some 
of  these  matters.  In  a  bill  designed  to 
establish  policy  guidelines,  however,  Mr! 
Chairman,  I  think  that  we  must  be  very 
careful  that  the  language  is  concise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  clear 
that  I  am  confident  that  we  all  were 
and  are  aiming  at  the  same  goal  with 
regard  to  this  matter.  With  respect  to 
minerals,  for  example,  we  desire  neither 
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to  add  to  nor  detract  from  the  existing 
situation  relative  to  minerals  develop- 
ment. We  do  not  wish  to  create  in  this 
bill,  without  full  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  new  rights  or 
practices  in  mineral  prospecting  and  de- 
veloping on  national  forests  lands.  By 
the  same  token,  we  do  not  want  to  re- 
strict these  activities  in  any  such  man- 
ner. I  think  the  amendment  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  my  committee's 
chairman,  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall],  fully 
meets  those  desires  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  in 
support  of  this  charge.  I  urge  that  it  be 
adopted,  along  with  these  other  changes 
which,  to  my  mind,  serve  to  clear  the  air 
of  questions  as  to  congressional  intent 
and  insiire  that  the  measure  does  just 
what  It  is  meant  to  do — establish  more 
firmly  in  law  the  existing  policies  of 
multiple-use  and  sustained  yield  man- 
agement of  our  forest  resources. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I  think  the 
amendments  being  recommended  by  the 
committee  make  it  more  fully  clear  that 
this  bill  does  not  and  is  not  intended  to 
either  downgrade  or  upgrade  any  single 
i-esource.  Such  an  approach  is  funda- 
mental to  the  concept  of  multiple-use 
managanent.  While  I  share,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  feeling  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  that  this  bill 
represents  to  some  extent  a  piecemeal 
approach  to  a  matter  of  broad  public 
policy,  and  that  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept is  certainly  not  limited  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  am  in  support  of  this  bill  with  the 
changes  which  are  being  proposed.  I 
merely  raise  this  point  to  further  clarify 
the  record  and  emphasize  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  only  one  segment  of  a 
general  policy  matter.  It  is  important 
also  in  that  amendments  being  proposed, 
such  as  the  one  dealing  with  minerals 
development,  are  intended  to  insure  that 
in  dealing  with  this  one  segment,  we  do 
not  disturb  or  bring  questions  of  intent 
into  the  picture  relative  to  the  other 
segments.  As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear. 
this  is  the  basic  reason  for  my  convic- 
tion that  these  clarifying  amendments 
are  not  only  desirable,  but  essential. 

Mr.  C<X)LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  fMr.  Staggers  1. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  pending  legislation  and  I 
rise  at  this  time  only  to  give  a  little  his- 
tory in  reference  to  it.  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  such  legislation  for  some  time. 

In  1958  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House 
for  this  very  purpose,  which  I  have  be- 
fore me.  In  1959  I  introduced  this  same 
bill.  I  make  this  statement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  record  only. 

In  1959  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  sent  my  bill  down  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  re- 
port. In  February  1960,  the  Department 
came  back  stating  that  it  favored  the 
legislation  and  asked  to  offer  their  draft 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  CoolkyI,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  said  that  I 
should  probably  offer  the  new  bill  that 
the  administration  wanted,  that  I  had 
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qeen  working  on  this  legislation  for  some 

or  3  years. 

I  might  just  say  how  this  first  started 
"there  are  within  my  district  in  West 
\  irginia  9  of  15  counties  included  in  the 
rational  forests. 

In  consultation  with  some  of  the  men 
\  ho  man  the  national  forests,  and  with 
c  ne  of  the  regional  directors  of  the  na- 
t  onal  forests,  I  called  on  the  National 
I  orest  Service  here  in  Washington  to 
I  elp  draft  a  bill  which  would  carry  out 
t  le  intentions  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
t  lined  yield.  They  all  helped  draft  the 
f  rst  bill  and  they  helped  draft  the  sec- 
cnd  bill  which  is  now  being  considered 
ty  the  committee.  So,  of  course,  I  am 
far  the  bill  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  very  extensive 
Mfork  has  been  done  on  it.  It  is  not  a 
r  ew  thing.  I  have  seen  motion  pictures 
cf  this  very  multiple  use  of  the  forests 
i  1  my  area  that  has  been  practiced  now 
i  1  small  areas  for  some  time,  and  I  can 
sssure  the  committee  that  it  is  worth- 
while. It  has  developed  those  areas 
lully,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  of 
lurther  great  help  to  the  country.  We 
1,11  know  we  have  no  more  frontiers  to 
loll  back  to  acquire  new  lands  and  to 
( xpand.  We  know  what  we  have  now. 
^  Ve  know  what  we  are  going  to  have  in 
t  he  future  in  America,  so  we  must  make 
use  of  what  we  have. 

In  Proverbs  29,  chapter  18,  there  is  a 
1  erse  which  says : 

Where  the  people  lack  vision,  they  shall 
lerlsh. 

Certainly  we  are  forewarned  of  what 
may  happen  in  the  future,  and  we  must 
iiake  use  of  it,  and  I  believe  this  bill 
<  oes  try  to  take  care  of  the  basic  natural 
lesources  of  the  country,  because,  as  the 
(hairman  of  the  committee  mentioned 
uhen  he  spoke,  10  percent  of  the  land 
I  rea  in  America  is  controlled  by  the  na- 
tional  forests,  and  they  supply  a  lot  of 
c  ur  basic  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
i  0  back  and  read  some  of  the  history  of 
'  ,000  years  a?o  relating  to  the  abuse  of 
( ur  land,  and  you  can  see  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  civilization  in  those 
thousands  of  years  in  the  misuse  of  the 
lind.  I  think  the  history  of  any  nation 
c  r  any  people  is  written  in  the  basic 
natural  resources  that  the  good  Lord 
i  ives  to  that  part  of  the  world.  Today 
^  le  are  changing  civilization  in  that  most 
c  f  our  people  are  moving  from  the  cities 
into  the  suburbs.  Ten  to  fifteen  years 
J  go  the  records  will  show  that  in  a  lot 
c  f  our  large  cities  12  families  were  lo- 
cated  on  1  acre  of  land.  Today,  in  our 
I  than  developments,  three  families  or 
1  »ss  occupy  1  acre.  We  know  full  well 
t  le  extent  of  our  expanding  population. 
J  nd  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  look  ahead 
i  nd  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  does  not  require 
i  ny  further  appropriations,  and  the  Bu- 
leau  of  the  Budget  have  said  they  had 
no  objection  to  its  passage.  As  you  will 
note,  the  bill  has  been  amended  in  com- 
I  tiittee  and  may  be  amended  on  the  floor 
liter.  I  want  the  committee  to  know 
that  I  am  firmly  in  accord  with  its  pas- 
sage. I  believe  it  will  do  a  great  deal 
lor  not  only  our  present  generation  but 


for  the  future  citizens  of  this  Nation  by 
looking  out  for  their  welfare  and  the 
basic  fundamental  things  that  have 
made  America  great. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  recommend  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  directive 
from  the  Congress  that  our  181  million 
acres  of  national  forests  will  be  admin- 
istered in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
meet  the  needs  of  oui-  expanding  pop- 
ulation for  the  resources  and  services 
these  valuable  public  properties  provide. 

This  legislation  has  been  introduced 
by  53  Members  of  Congress  and  has  been 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

In  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  decades  ahead,  the 
various  surface  resources  of  the  national 
forests  must  be  maintained  and  uti- 
lized without  impairing  the  sustained 
productivity  of  the  land  to  provide  tim- 
ber, range,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife, 
and  water. 

The  bill  lists  these  renewable  re- 
sources. There  is  no  intent  that  any 
one  resource  has  priority  over  another. 
The  testimony  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  representatives  and  the 
Agriculture  Committee  report  on  H.R. 
10572  is  clear  on  this  point. 

As  stated  in  the  report: 

la  practice,  the  priority  ol  resource  ute 
will  vary  locality  by  locality  and  case  by 
case  In  one  locality  timber  use  might 
dominate;  in  another  locality  use  of  the 
range  by  domestic  livestock;  In  another  out- 
door recreation  or  wildlife  might  dominate 

The  bill  does  not  upgrade  or  down- 
grade any  of  the  five  resources  enu- 
merated. The  aim  of  the  bill,  therefore. 
is  to  achieve  coordinated  and  harmo- 
nious management  of  the  resources  on 
the  national  forests  and  at  the  same 
time  to  provide  sufficient  latitude  for 
periodic  adjustments  in  the  use  of  the 
resources  to  meet  the  changing  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  our  people. 

This  is  desirable  legislation.  It  rec- 
ognizes the  excellent  management 
achievements  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Forest  Service  over  the 
past  50  years  on  public  property  ap- 
praised at  over  $7  billion.  It  will  as- 
sure continued  good  management  of 
valuable  forest,  range,  watershed,  recre- 
ation, and  wildlife  lands  in  41  of  our  50 
States.  At  a  time  when  use  pressures 
on  the  national  forests  from  millions  of 
recreationists,  water  users,  timbermen, 
hunters  and  fishermen,  and  ranchers 
are  increasing  rapidly,  this  legislation 
will  insure  the  best  use  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  national  forests  by  the 
people  who  use  them. 

No  appreciations  or  additional  costs 
are  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  as  much 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  almost  one-third  of  the  2 '2 
million  acres  of  national  forest  land  in 
Michigan  is  in  my  congressional  district 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula.  While  Mich- 
igan, as  a  State,  is  famous  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  automobiles  and  heavy  equip- 
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ment,  the  Upper  Peninsula  Is  best  known 
for  Its  natural  resources  and  scenic 
beauty.  Our  millions  of  acres  of  forest 
land  are  a  prime  factor  in  the  economic 
well-being  of  our  industries,  and  our 
people. 

Our  forests,  which  have  been  cut  over 
in  the  past,  are  now  in  various  stages 
of  regeneration  whereby  new  crops  of 
second  growth  trees  are  available  for  our 
mills  and  products  plants.  The  other 
resources  of  these  forests  are  filling  the 
daily  needs  of  our  people  for  recreation, 
hunting,  fishing,  and  a  variety  of  out- 
door activities. 

The  multiple-purpose  concept  of  man- 
agement is  responsible  for  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  these  forests  are  now 
making.  Coupled  with  the  management 
and  utilization  of  these  properties  for  a 
sustained  yield  of  all  the  products  avail- 
able, the  outlook  is  good  for  future  gen- 
erations in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

Our  forest  watersheds  yield  an  abund- 
ance of  clean,  pure  water  so  essential  to 
the  future  development  and  use  of  any 
area.  Some  of  the  finest  outdoor  recrea- 
tion in  America  is  available  on  the 
streams  and  lakes  in  our  forests.  In  fact. 
Michigan  has  been  nicknamed  the 
"Water  Wonderland"  because  of  the 
abundance  of  this  resource  of  our  for- 
ests. 

In  Michigan,  therefore,  our  forests  are 
put  to  many  uses.  Not  all  uses  are  pos- 
sible on  every  acre  of  land.  The  mul- 
tiple-use principle  of  management,  how- 
ever, recognizes  all  the  uses  available  and 
then  seeks  to  coordinate  these  uses  for 
the  benefit  of  the  greatest  number  of  our 
people. 

I  support  H.R.  10572,  and  introduced 
H.R.  10708  as  a  companion  bill,  because 
tills  system  of  forest  resource  manage- 
ment has  been  successful  on  the  national 
forests  in  Michigan.  Enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  make  all  the  users  of 
our  national  forests  more  secure  in 
whatever  activity  they  are  engaged 
whether  it  be  timber  cutting,  hunting, 
fishing,  camping,  or  other  outdoor 
recreation  pursuits.  This  bill  is  a  good 
bill  because  it  protects  the  interests  of 
the  rancher  who  grazes  his  stock  on  the 
national  forest  ranges  in  the  West,  the 
outdoorsmen  who  hike  the  trails  on  the 
national  forest  roadless  areas  in  Minne- 
sota, or  the  millions  of  other  users  who 
depend  on  the  national  forests  for 
timber,  water,  and  wildlife.  It  is  de- 
sirable legislation  not  only  for  the  na- 
tional forests  in  Michigan  but  also  the 
national  forests  in  some  40  other  States. 
Is  it  therefore  of  significant  interest  to 
every  Member  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  tune  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  HoranI. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
this  legislation.  I  am  the  author  of  1 
of  the  53  bills  introduced  on  this  subject. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Grant],  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire],  and  the 
committee  for  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  West- 
land]. 


Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HM.  10572,  which 
would  authorize  and  direct  that  the  na- 
tional forests  be  managed  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  would  provide 
for  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices. In  fact.  I  have  introduced  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  10778. 

The  population  explosion  concerns 
many  persons,  including  myself,  and  it 
affects  the  Nation  as  a  whole  as  well  as 
my  native  State  of  Washington.  Na- 
tionally, forecasts  indicate  our  popula- 
tion will  increase  to  about  310  million 
persons  by  the  year  2000,  approximately 
70  percent  above  the  present  population. 
The  current  census  supports  this  esti- 
mate. 

In  Washington  State  we  have  about 
9.7  million  acres  in  six  national  forests. 
Three  of  these  are  in  my  own  district.  I 
must  say  the  forest  supervisors  and  their 
staffs  in  the  national  forests  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  in  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gram of  multiple  use.  But  tomorrow  the 
people  will  need  more  timber  for  their 
economy,  more  recreational  opportuni- 
ties for  their  leisure  time,  more  wildlife 
and  fish  to  insure  the  hunter  and  fisher- 
man some  degree  of  success  and  more 
water  for  irrigation,  industry,  and  do- 
mestic purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Forest  Service 
recognizes  these  needs  and  has  prepared 
a  long-range  program  to  meet  them. 
This  program,  which  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  on  March  24,  1959.  Is  based 
on  the  concept  of  multiple  use.  This 
concept  or  principle  is  not  new  to  the 
Forest  Service.  For  50  years  the  Service 
has  believed  that  the  application  of  mul- 
tiple use  in  the  management  of  national 
forests  is  a  sound  principle.  It  is  based 
on  the  recognition  of  the  many  elements 
of  the  forest  and  their  interdependence. 
Its  applieation  has  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  greater  sum  total 
value  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
single-purpose  treatment  of  individual 
resources. 

Multiple  use  is  a  principle  rather  than 
a  system  of  management.  It  does  not 
have  a  precise  or  xmiversal  meaning  for 
each  acre,  nor  can  it  be  applied  to  small 
areas.  It  must  be  applied  in  the  plan- 
ning of  large  areas  such  as  our  national 
forests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  want  to 
point  out  that  this  legislation  and  the 
concept  of  multiple  use  which  it  em- 
braces has  the  support  of  many  pec^le  in 
my  district  and  Washington  State. 
These  supporters  include  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  of  the  State 
of  Washington,  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  and  the  timber  industry.  I  have 
received  many  telegrams  and  letters 
from  private  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions in  support  on  H.R.  10572  and  H.R. 
10778. 

This  legislation  would  set  the  record 
straight  and  would  give  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice the  statutory  authority  to  carry  out 
principles  which  it  has  accepted  for  half 
a  century,  and  it  would  prevent  single- 
interests  groups  of  all  kinds  at  some 
future  date  from  pressuring  the  Servioe 
into  single-purpose  development  of  ptLrts 
of  our  forests. 


Our  expanding  population  and  grow- 
ing economy  donand  the  best  economic 
use  of  our  forest  soiL  Tlie  Congress  by 
expressing  belief  In  the  multiple- use 
principle  can  assure  for  future  genera- 
tions the  benefits  that  flow  from  good 
forest  managanent  and  proper  timber 
harvest.  These  benefits  Include  the  in- 
creased productlcMi  of  clear  and  usable 
water  for  irrigation  and  municipal  pur- 
poses: silt-free  streams  for  good  fish- 
ing; a  better  habitat  for  game,  and  the 
development  of  more  accessible  and  bet- 
ter appearing  forest  for  recreational 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Van 
ZandtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
arise  in  support  of  H.R.  10572  which  is 
similar  to  H.R.  10826,  a  bill  I  mtroduced 
and  which  in  turn  is  similar  to  some  60 
other  bills  all  of  which  would  "authorize 
and  direct  that  the  national  forests  be 
managed  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  for  other  purposes." 

As  will  be  recalled,  last  year  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  a  "Program  for  the 
National  Forests,"  including  all  the  re- 
newable resources  of  the  national  forest 
system. 

In  addition  to  outlining  an  interim 
program  for  the  next  10  or  15  years, 
long-range  objectives  for  the  next  40 
years  were  also  included. 

While  it  was  revealed  in  submitting 
the  proposed  program  that  legislative 
authorities  for  the  recommended  "Pro- 
gram for  the  National  Forests"  are  gen- 
erally adequate,  it  was  stated  that  the 
need  would  arise  for  supplemental  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  to  fulfill  such  a  need  that  H.R. 
10572,  now  under  consideration  by  the 
House,  and  the  many  similar  bills  were 
introduced. 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  that  enactment 
of  the  legislation  would  not  increase  costs 
of  managing  or  developing  the  national 
forests. 

At  the  same  time,  enactment  of  the 
legislation  wiU  assist  in  the  attainment  of 
the  long-range  national  forest  objectives 
advocated  by  Secretary  Benson  in  the 
proposed  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests." 

Briefiy,  the  pending  legislation,  if  ap- 
proved, will  accomplish  the  following  re- 
sults: 

First.  Direct  that  the  national  forests 
be  administered  for  sustained  jrield  of 
their  several  products  and  services. 

Second.  Direct  that  the  natiwial  for- 
ests be  developed  im.der  multiple -use 
principles,  and  declare  a  congressional 
p>olicy  that  they  are  established  and 
shall  be  administered  for  watershed,  tim- 
ber, range,  outdoor  recreation,  and  fish 
and  wildlife  values. 

Third.  Authorize  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
and  others  in  development  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

It  is  recognized  that  for  many  years 
the  national  forests  have  been  adminis- 
tered under  the  policies  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield. 
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The  act  of  June  4,  1897  (30  Stat.  35) , 
qwelfled  that  one  of  the  purpoees  tor 
whlcti  national  forests  are  established  is 
"to  furnish  a  continuous  supply  of  tim- 
ber." The  act  also  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  "regulate  their 
occupancy  and  use,  and  preserve  the 
forests  thereixi  frcxn  destruction." 

As  a  result  of  such  authority,  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  direct  that  "management 
plans  for  national  forest  timber  resources 
shall  be  based  on  the  principle  of  sus- 
tained yield."  In  carrying  out  this  di- 
rective the  Forest  Service  Manual  defines 
the  principle  of  sustained  yield,  adding 
that— 

The  policy  Is  to  manage  each  national  for- 
est working  circle  so  that  it  will  produce 
the  m^Timiim  suatalned  yield  of  the  product 
it  is  best  suited  to  grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  that 
other  than  the  directive  mentioned  and 
the  Sustained -Yield  Unit  Act  of  1944  (58 
Stat.  32) ,  which  is  of  limited  and  local 
application,  no  specific  statutory  recog- 
nition or  directive  exists  that  would 
authorize  administering  national  for- 
est resources  on  a  sustained-yield  basis. 

In  addition,  the  references  cited  relate 
only  to  timber  yet  all  of  the  renewable 
resources  of  the  national  forests  are  be- 
ing administered  under  sustained-yield 
principles. 

In  the  absence  of  specific  statutory  au- 
thority, it  is  deemed  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  administer  the  national  forests 
for  sustained  yield  of  their  several  prod- 
ucts and  services. 

Such  action  it  is  pointed  out  would 
first  gtve  specific  statutory  recognition  to 
sustained  yield  as  a  desirable  principle 
of  management;  second,  it  would  apply 
the  concept  of  sustained  yield  not  only 
to  timber  but  also  to  other  renewable 
national  forest  resources;  and  third,  the 
enactment  of  such  legislation  would  pro- 
tect the  national  forest  resources  from 
possible  overutilization  in  the  future  in 
the  event  of  economic  pressures  or  by 
the  activities  of  single-interest  groups. 

While  it  is  true  that  water  and  timber 
as  a  national  forest  resources  are  named 
in  the  act  of  Jime  4,  1897.  and  that  other 
public  laws  authorize  the  utilization  of 
grazing  resources  and  the  authority  to 
administer  recreation  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, there  is  a  definite  need  to  have 
the  five  major  renewable  resources  spec- 
ified in  the  same  statute. 

That  is  the  prime  purpose  of  the  biU 
before  the  House  and  which  embraces 
a  number  of  bills  on  the  subject,  includ- 
ing my  bill.  HR.  10826. 

The  principle  of  "the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number"  has  been  adhered 
to  in  operating  the  national  forests  for 
over  60  years. 

This  has  been  found  to  be  good  policy 
and  an  effective  means  of  guarding 
agalnt  the  Increasing  effort  being  made 
to  limit  some  national  forest  areas  to  a 
single  use. 

Finally,  the  provision  ccmtained  in 
H.R.  10572  authorizing  co(4)erati(m  with 
State  and  local  governmental  agencies 
and  others  in  development  of  the  na- 
tional forests  would  simply  mean  that 
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gi  eater  co(«)eration  would  be  given  since 
th  e  spirit  of  cooperation  has  been  in  ef- 
f e  ;t  for  many  years  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
de nt  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  concluding  my 
st  itement,  I  am  keenly  Interested  in  the 
development  and  use  of  the  181  mil- 
li<n  acres  of  national  forest  land  rep- 
resented by  151  national  forests  which 
yiild  water,  timber,  forage,  recreation, 
gi  me,  and  other  wildlife. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  HH.  10572  will 
b<  approved  and  sent  to  the  Senate  since 
it  is  designed  to  provide  the  "greatest 
g(od  of  the  greatest  number"  by  provid- 
in  g  that  the  national  forests  be  managed 
uiider  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to 
pioduce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
ai  id  services. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  ChauTnan,  I  yield 
su  ch  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tl(!man  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Crhalr- 
man.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  is 
sinilar  to  H.R.  10572.  I  am  in  favor  of 
this  bill  and  I  hope  it  passes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
lUr.  MclNTiRK],  the  ranking  member  of 
tt  e  Subcommittee  on  Forests. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  10572  as  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
A  abama  and  as  amended  and  unanl- 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
A  rriculture.  There  has  been  widespread 
SI  pport  for  this  legislation  from  many 
s(  urces  as  evidenced  by  the  introduction 
o:  over  50  similar  bills  by  Members  of  the 
House  and  by  the  great  interest  shown 
a  the  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommit- 
t(  e  on  Forests. 

Over  the  past  50  years  our  151  na- 
ti  >nal  forests  have  become  an  invaluable 
sc  urce  of  natural  resources  and  services 
tc  the  American  people.  They  are  major 
sc  urces  of  water  for  some  1,800  cities  and 
ttwns  in  the  West.  They  are  important 
water  producing  areas  in  the  East,  often 
protecting  the  huge  investments  in  dams 
ai  id  reservoirs.  Fresh  water  for  industry. 
ai  ;riculture,  and  hydroelectrical  develop- 
IX  ents  is  produced  on  these  public  lands. 
Ill  the  West  more  than  one-half  of  the 
c(immercial  forest  land  occurs  on  these 
n  ition  forests.  Within  their  boimdaries 
W3  find  one-third  of  the  Nation's  big 
gi  ime  animals.  There  are  priceless  fish- 
ir  g  streams  and  lakes.  One-eighth  of  the 
Nation's  cattle  and  one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tisn's  sheep  find  grazing  on  the  more 
than  60  million  acres  of  rangelands  with- 
ir  their  boundaries.  In  1959  over  80 
nilllon  people  went  to  the  national  for- 
ei  ts  for  camping,  relaxation,  and  outdoor 
p  easures.  They  provide  a  source  of  low- 
c<ist  vacations  for  more  people  each  year. 
Si  iwmills,  pulpmills,  and  forest  communi- 
ti;s  depend  on  the  national  forest  tim- 
b(ir  stands  as  a  source  of  raw  materials. 
j(  bs,  and  steady  incomes.  There  are 
s<me  14  million  acres  of  wilderness  and 
p  •imitive  areas  where  the  hardy  type 
o'  outdoorsman  can  go  to  enjoy  nature 
ii  I  its  entirety  and  obtain  spiritual  uplift. 

The  demands  for  all  of  these  resources 
aid  services  of  our  Nation's  forests  will 
n  3t  diminish  in  the  present  decade  or  the 
njxt  half  century.     All  indications  are 


that  the  skyrocketing  population  will 
make  heavier  demands  on  these  public 
forests  in  the  years  ahead. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  assiu-e  the  continued 
best  use  of  all  the  resources,  goods,  and 
services  which  our  national  forests  are 
capable  of  supplying.  A  sustained  yield 
of  the  resources  named  in  the  bill  is 
possible  because  they  are  renewable  re- 
sources if  managed  wisely  and  well.  The 
purpose  of  H.R.  10572  is  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiure  to  follow  such 
management  practices. 

The  national  forests  have  been  admin- 
istered for  a  long  time  under  the  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
based  on  authority  from  numerous  stat- 
utes, regulations,  and  directives  in  ap- 
propriation acts.  H.R.  10572  will  pro- 
vide in  a  single  statute  a  directive  from 
the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture continue  the  administration  of 
the  national  forests  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  of  the  valuable  products 
and  services  from  these  public  lands. 

This  bill  is  popularly  referred  to  as  the 
multiple  use  bilL  While  "multiple  use" 
is  a  rather  self-explanatory  term  I  want 
to  quote  from  the  committee  report  to 
indicate  the  exact  meaning  of  the  term 
as  used  in  this  pending  legislation  and  as 
applied  to  the  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests.    I  quote: 

"Multiple  use,"  as  followed  by  the  Forest 
Service,  means  the  management  of  all  the 
varloiis  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
national  forests  so  that  they  are  utilized  in 
the  combination  that  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  It  means  making 
the  most  judicious  xise  of  the  land  for  some 
or  all  of  these  ^sources  or  related  services 
over  areas  large  enough  to  provide  sxifOclent 
latitude  for  periodic  adjustments  in  use  to 
conform  it  to  changing  needs  and  conditions. 
It  does  not  mean  using  every  acre  of  land 
for  all  of  the  various  uses;  nor  does  It  pre- 
clude managing  some  areas  for  less  than  all 
uses  when  necessary.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
mean  the  combination  of  uses  that  will  give 
optimum  dollar  returns  or  optimum  luilt 
output.  Rather,  it  means  harmonious  and 
coordinated  management  of  the  various  re- 
sources each  with  the  other  without  impair- 
ment of  the  productivity  of  the  land. 

"Sustained  yield"  is  the  other  signifi- 
cant term  used  in  the  bill.  The  report 
defines  "sustained  3^eld"  as.  and  I  quote. 
"Sustained  yield  of  the  several  products 
and  services  of  the  national  forests 
means  the  achievement  and  mainte- 
nance in  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  an- 
nual or  regular  periodic  output  of  the 
various  renewable  resources  without  im- 
pairment of  the  productivity  of  the 
land." 

These  are  dual  principles  of  manage- 
ment under  which  our  national  forests 
have  been  managed  for  many  years 
under  numerous  statutes.  They  are 
statements  of  policy  and  principles  of 
great  importance  to  the  future  good 
management  of  these  valuable  Federal 
properties.  They  provide  the  basis  for 
this  directive  by  the  Congress  which 
names  the  five  renewable  surface  re- 
sources so  valuable  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

The  bill  gives  congressional  recogni- 
tion to  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
a.s  desirable  principles  of  management 


for  our  151  national  forests.  It  will  pro- 
tect the  national  forest  resources  named : 
outdoor  recreation,  range,  timber,  water- 
shed, and  wildlife  and  fish  from  the 
possibility  of  overuse  in  the  decades 
ahead.  It  is  the  means  whereby  extreme 
economic  pressures,  and  pressures  from 
t;in^'le-interest  groups  can  be  effectively 
kept  in  balance  with  the  resource  needs 
from  the  national  forests  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. H.R.  10572  establishes  a  policy  of 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber." It  merits  widespread  support  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado   I  Mr.  Cheno- 

WETH  1 . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  rise  in  support 
of  H.R.  10572.  I  am  happy  to  give  this 
bill  my  full  support. 

This  bill  authorizes  and  directs  that 
the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  in  order  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  services.  There  is  widespread  inter- 
est in  this  legislation,  and  I  feel  that 
this  measure  has  general  support  in 
Colorado. 

I  have  several  national  forests  in  my 
congressional  district  and  this  bill  is  of 
great  importance  to  my  area.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  in  support 
of  this  legislation.  This  is  a  good  bill 
and  deserves  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  highly  essential 
that  we  continue  to  operate  our  national 
forests  under  the  multiple-use  principle. 
Our  p>eople  recognize  the  importance  of 
our  national  forests  to  the  economy  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  do  everything 
possible  to  obtain  the  maximum  use  of 
our  forests,  as  this  bill  provides. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  K. 
McHarg,  president  of  the  Bessemer  SoU 
Conservation  District  in  Pueblo  County, 
Colo.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
several  hundred  landowners  within  the 
district  depend  on  our  national  forests 
to  supply  their  water.  I  wish  to  quote 
from  his  letter,  as  follows : 

Most  important,  our  irrigation  water,  upon 
which  we  have  been  completely  dependent 
for  successful  diversified  agriculture  during 
the  past  65  years,  is  in  large  part  produced 
Irom  the  stored  winter  snows  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  watershed  of  this  national  forest 
land.  It  Is  essential  to  our  continued  wel- 
fare that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress  to  develop  and 
administer  all  the  renewable  surface  re- 
sources for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
and  to  cooperate  with  Interested  agencies, 
specifically  and  permanently. 

In  Colorado  and  other  Western  States 
water  is  of  tremendous  importance  and 
has  been  called  the  lifeblood  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  conserve  our  water  resources  and  to 
put  them  to  the  best  possible  use.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  objective,  it  is 
important  that  wise  use  be  made  of  our 
national  forests.  For  this  reason,  every- 
one interested  in  irrigation  is  supporting 
this  bill. 

The  multiple-use  principles  in  han- 
dling our  national  forests  have  always 
been  recognized.  I  personally  feel  that 
our  national  forests  should  be  used  to 
benefit  the  largest  number   of  persons 


possible.  I  think  it  is  significant  that 
various  groups  are  appearing  in  support 
of  this  legislation  who  are  interested  in 
using  our  forests  for  widely  different 
purposes.  Stockmen  who  are  interested 
in  grazing  in  our  national  forests  are  in 
support  of  this  bill.  Thdse  who  are  in- 
terested in  fish  and  wildlife  are  also 
supporting  this  bill.  Those  who  are 
concerned  over  conserving  our  water  re- 
sources favor  this  legislation.  Those 
who  wish  to  use  our  national  forests  for 
recreation  purposes  feel  that  this  legis- 
lation is  in  their  best  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  10572.  as  I  believe  this  bill  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  The 
continued  multiple-use  operation  of  our 
national  forests  will  produce  large  divi- 
dends in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Dixon  1. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  near  the 
beginning  of  this  discussion.  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  splendid 
work  of  our  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Grant]. 
At  this  time  I  desire  also  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  devoted  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire],  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Forests.  He  likewise  has  traversed  our 
forests  and  learned  of  the  problems  of 
the  forest  lands.  He  has  helped  to  de- 
velop this  fine  legislation — H.R.  10572 — 
which  I  wholeheartedly  support.  In 
fact.  I  introduced  a  bill  similar  to  H.R. 
10572. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  privi- 
lege of  asking  our  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  a  question.  In 
line  3.  page  2,  of  the  bill,  section  2,  I 
read: 

The  S?cretary  of  Agriculture  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  develop  and  adminis- 
ter the  renewable  surface  resources  of  the 
national    forests   for   multiple   use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  the  State  fish 
and  game  oflBcials  have  a  bit  of  appre- 
hension concerning  this  clause  for  fear 
that  it  might  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  administration  of  the 
fish  and  game  laws  of  the  forests. 
Would  you  please  state  for  the  Record 
the  oflBcial  position  of  our  committee  in 
that  resp>ect? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  As  you  well  know,  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  with  respect  to 
fish  and  game  apply  generally  to  the  na- 
tional forests.  Thus,  the  State  regula- 
tions with  reference  to  season,  bag,  and 
other  limits  apply  to  hunting  and  fish- 
ing generally  on  the  national  forests. 
This  bill  would  not  change  the  situation 
in  any  way.  The  States  and  their  fish 
and  game  agencies  would  continue  to 
have  the  san...^  jurisdiction  and  responsi- 
bility that  they  now  have  over  fish  and 
game  in  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  that  clear. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  so 
that  I  may  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley]  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  Where 
do  you  find  what  you  just  read — in  the 
report? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  Is  in  the  report  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  HOFPMAN  of  Michigan.  How  do 
you  figure  the  report  is  binding  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  he  comes 
to  administer  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  has  to  look  at  the 
legislative  history  and  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  the  Congress  in  the  passing 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  have 
been  reading  the  Supreme  Court  cases. 
They  are  great  on  this  legislative  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly would  not  say  that.  They  are 
as  great  as  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan .     What  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  court  is  not  as 
great  as  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  am  quite  sure  the  gentleman  would  not 
make  that  assertion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It 
seems  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  from 
your  side  that  you  cannot  understand 
what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that 
is  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Benson,  is  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  trying  to  find 
out. 

Mr.  HOFPM.\N  of  Michigan.  Do  you 
have  any  assurance  that  the  next  Secre- 
tary will  be  any  better? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  law  does  not  give 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  any  new 
authority.  You  want  the  explanation 
of  this  bill  and  it  is  in  the  report.  This 
is  compatible  with  the  traditions  of  this 
great  House  of  Representatives;  we  have 
written  in  the  report  something  that 
would  indicate  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  Congress.  I  will  be  glad  to  read 
what  the  report  says. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  you 
do  not  need  to  read  it.  I  can  read  it 
without  Federal  aid  to  education.  I 
learned  that  before  there  was  Federal 
aid  to  education. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  I  will  not  read 
it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
The  gentleman  is  a  great  fiy  fisherman — 
he  is  a  purist.  He  never  fishes  with  a 
worm  except  when  the  fish  will  not  bite 
a  fly.  Suppose  the  Secretary  wants  to 
raise  something  on  this  land  and  grows 
some  crop?    What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  is  no  one  I  would 
rather  go  fishing  with  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  But  we  do  want 
this  clear.  I  believe  the  committee  has 
the  privilege  of  defining  the  terms  here, 
and  this  term  "surface  resources"  or 
habitat  can  be  defined  as  not  including 
the  fish,  game,  and  wildlife  and  the  com- 
mittee so  defines  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
Secretary  will  have  us  clear  on  the  out- 
side of  the  park. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Secretarj'  and  the 
Department  have  approved  this  bill  aa 
written,  and  we  have  their  testimony  that 
they  agree,  that  he  does  not  have  or  want 
jurisdiction  over  fish  and  game  laws  as 
administered  by  the  States. 
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Mr.  HOiVUAN  of  Mirhlian  When 
tt  ocmes  under  the  S-mlnute  nile  I  will 
get  some  more  time  to  ask  some  more 
questtoas  about  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.     Thank  you. 

me  CHAIRMAN.  The  tfane  of  the 
genoeman  from  Utah  [Mr.  DDuml  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Cludnnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat]. 

Mrs.  MAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
begin  by  assuring  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  HomfANl. 
as  one  who  shares  his  great  love  for  fish- 
ing, as  one  who  represents  the  great 
State  of  Washington,  which  has  such 
wonderful  fishing  opportunities,  I  would 
not  have  be«i  as  great  a  supptMter  of 
this  bill  if  I  had  not  checked  these  ques- 
tions he  poses  very  carefully.  Being  sat- 
isfied. I  give  this  legislation  my  100- 
percent  support.  It  is  a  good  bill  for 
all  of  us.  including  the  fishermen. 

Mr.  HOPPB4AN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
what  you  think,  but  you  will  not  be  the 
first  wcman  that  was  deceived. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  offers  me  a 
statement  I  cannot  deny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Forestry  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  so 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  sponsored  and  subse- 
quently suwwrted  HJR.  10572,  the  bill  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  management  of 
our  national  forests  under  the  principles 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield. 

This  is  Important  legislation  of  major 
significance  to  the  future  of  our  national 
forests.  It  is  an  appropriate  adjunct  to 
the  "Program  for  the  National  Forests" 
which  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultiire  in  March 
1959.  All  Members  of  Congress  received 
a  copy  of  this  program — popularly 
known  as  "Operation  Multiple  Use." 
Hearings  before  the  Subc<Hnmlttee  on 
Forestry  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  and  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations revealed  scores  of  support- 
ers for  this  "Program  for  the  National 
Forests." 

HM.  10572  is  a  logical  corollary  to  this 
"Program  for  the  National  Forests"  in 
a  decade  when  these  public  properties, 
worth  over  $7  billion,  are  of  increasing 
Importance  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  in  the  41  States  and  Puerto  Rico 
where  they  are  located.  Demands  for 
timber,  water,  recreation,  forage,  and 
wildlife  are  increasing  under  impact  of 
the  sk3a-ocketing  rise  tn  population. 
The  cut  of  national  forest  timber  has 
more  than  doubled  in  the  past  7  years. 
A  cut  of  nearly  10  biUion  board  feet  is 
expected  in  1960.  This  will  have  a  total 
consumer  value  of  over  $3 ',2  billion.  A 
cut  of  21  billion  board  feet  is  predicted 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people  by  the 
year  2000,  just  40  years  from  now. 

Increasing  leisiu-e  time  resulted  in  an 
alltime  high  in  1959  of  81  »^  million 
recreation  visits  to  the  national  forests. 

In  Washington  and  Oregon  there  were 
over  10  mllUon  man-days  of  recreation 
use  on  our  national  forests.  By  1969 
recreation  use  on  the  151  national  forests 
is  expected  to  reach  130  million  visits 
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and  this  esttmate  may  be  low.  llie 
people  making  these  vteits  will  spoid 
zMaiiy  a  bUlion  doUars  for  sporting 
wolpment.  gas,  oil.  lodging,  and  other 
reaneation  expenses. 

Ttie  value  of  wool,  meat,  hides  and 
ot  ler  llvestockf  products  from  the  mil- 
Ijk  ns  of  cattle  and  sheep  grazing  on  the 
6C  million  acres  of  national  forest  range- 
la  ads  is  Important  in  our  economy. 

Water  from  the  national  forests  for 
ir  igation,  hydroelectric  developwients, 
aiid  home  use  Is  invaluable  to  our  rural 
ai  d  metropolitan  areas. 

Hunting  and  fishing  on  national  forest 
la  ids,  in  cooperation  with  the  State  fish 
aitd  game  commissions,  is  a  heavy  use 
w  Ach  grows  heavier  each  year.  Sports- 
m  »  ^;>end  several  billion  dollars  annu- 
al y  on  gear,  gxms,  ammunition,  trans- 
p<  rtation,  and  other  supplies.  This  is  a 
scarce  of  steady  revenue  to  many  com- 
ni  unities  in  or  near  the  national  forests. 

These  are  the  many  uses  of  the  re- 
nt wable  resources  of  our  national  forests 
w  lich  must  be  recognized  and  provided 
fc  r  in  oiu"  modern-day  economy.  We  are 
eiitering  the  so-called  space  age.  Not- 
w  thstanding  the  American  people  are 
Iz  competition  for  land  and  its  resources 
ri  jht  here  on  our  planet — ^In  America  to 
hi   exact. 

The  national  forests  must  be  managed 
f  ( r  a  sustained  yield  of  the  products  and 
services  that  I  have  just  mentioned. 
T  le  various  renewtible  natural  resources 
U  at  produce  these  goods  and  services  so 
essential  to  modem  existence  must  be 
ai  Iministered  so  that  they  are  utilized  in 
a  combination  to  best  meet  the  needs  of 
01  u:  people. 

The  various  surface  resources  of  water, 
tinber,  forage,  outdoor  recreation,  and 
Hih  and  wildlife  must  be  managed  in  a 
hiirmonious  and  coordinated  manner — 
w  thout  impairment  of  the  sustained 
pi  oductivity  of  the  land. 

No  single  use  of  one  or  two  resources 
must  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  other 
essential  uses  over  Isu-ge  areas  if  man- 
ai  ement  of  the  national  forests  are  to 
c<  ntinue  to  meet  the  test  of  the  greatest 
g<  >od  of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long 
n  n.  Under  the  multiple-use  policy  of 
management  we  can  have  timber  har- 
v(  sting  to  provide  forest  products,  local 
jcbs,  and  community  stability  while  at 
tl  e  same  time  the  watershed  is  providing 
uiable  water,  recreationists  are  enjoy- 
irg  camping  facilities,  sportsmen  are 
pursuing  game  or  fishing  in  the  forest 
streams,  and  ranchers  are  grazing  their 
11' restock  on  the  forest  ranges. 

Multiple  use  does  not  mean  that  all 
01  these  many  activities  will  be  progress- 
iz  g  on  every  acre  of  land  In  the  national 
f<  rest.  Neither  does  it  mean  the  com- 
b:  nation  of  uses  that  will  bring  in  the 
most  dollars.  It  does  mean  that  all  of 
tie  uses  I  have  mentioned  are  coordi- 
nated to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
tl  e  resources  available  to  best  meet  the 
nseds  of  our  people. 

There  are  now  some  14  million  acres 
dt  rvoted  to  wilderness  type  use  on  our  na- 
tional forests.  In  my  State  of  Washing - 
U  n  there  are  three  such  areas  of  over 
91  5,000  acres.  These  areas  are  set  aside 
fcr  the  hardy-type  outdoorsman  who 
tt  kes  his  pack  on  his  back  and  visits  the 


scenic  grandeur  of  these  areas  alone 
ex-  with  a  small  group.  Thtat  wild  or 
primitive  type  areas  have  been  set  aside 
as  the  best  use  for  the  land  and  its  in- 
herent scenic  values.  Hence  multiple 
use  does  not  preclude  the  management 
of  some  areas  for  less  than  all  the  uses 
when  necessary  and  desirable. 

H.R.  10572  merits  the  support  cA  Con- 
gress because  it  provides  in  a  single 
statute  the  directive  that  our  national 
forests  will  be  administered  for  sus- 
tained 3rield  and  under  the  principle  of 
multiple  use. 

The  act  of  Jime  4.  1897,  outlined  a 
broad  policy  which  made  It  possible  to 
open  up  the  newly  created  forest  re- 
serves to  use  by  our  people.  This  act 
with  later  amendments,  subsequent 
statutes.  Department  regulations  and 
language  in  numerous  appropriation 
acts  for  the  past  30  years  have  devel- 
oped the  framework  for  the  principles 
of  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use 
which  the  Forest  Service  has  been  fol- 
lowing in  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests. 

It  is  now  timely  and  highly  desirable 
that  we  have  in  a  single  statute  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  multiple-use  objectives 
of  national  forest  management  for  sus- 
tained yield  of  the  products  and  serv- 
ices they  provide.  The  bill  recognizes 
the  five  major  renewable  resources  of 
these  forests — something  which  has  not 
been  done  in  any  previous  legislation. 

Most  of  the  national  forest  acreage  Is 
In  our  Western  States.  There  are.  how- 
ever, numerous  national  forests  of  great 
Importance  In  the  East.  In  Washing- 
ton, the  9,700.000  acres  of  national  for- 
est land  must  be  managed  under  the 
principles  provided  in  this  bill  if  they 
are  to  meet  the  accelerated  need  for  all 
the  products  available.  This  Is  the 
basis  for  the  widespread  support  for  this 
legislation  in  the  West. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  Congress 
has  watched  and  guarded  the  Nation's 
national  forests  with  a  nonpartisan  at- 
titude and  Interest  that  is  commendable 
beyond  words.  We  are  again  faced  with 
legislation  that  will  be  smother  mile- 
stone In  the  wise,  orderly,  and  thought- 
ful management  of  these  public  prop- 
erties. We  have  the  backing  and  sup- 
port of  conservation  groups,  women's 
organizations,  the  stockmen,  lumber- 
men, recreationists,  the  American  For- 
estry Association,  and  others  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation.  There  are 
no  appropriations  involved,  there  Is  no 
Interference  with  pending  legislation  on 
wilderness  or  other  conservation  activi- 
ties. This  Is  a  policy  statement  and 
directive  by  the  Congress  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  move  ahead  under  time-tested 
principles  in  the  management  and  use 
of  the  resources  on  otir  national  for- 
ests. This  is  legislation  in  which  every 
Member  of  the  Congress  can  take  pride 
in  having  had  a  part  In  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Snacsl. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Grant!  and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture  for   Introducing   and   reporting 


this  bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  Is  needed.  I 
sincerely  hop*  it  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  forest  resoin-ces  of 
our  Nation  are  Invaluable  to  our  se- 
curity, economic  well-being  and  daily 
existence.  Wood  and  the  other  products 
of  our  forests  are  evenrwhere.  We  have 
only  to  look  around  this  Chamber  to  real- 
ize the  utility,  beauty  and  adaptability 
*f  wood.  Water  which  we  use  so  lavishly 
in  our  abundant  living  is  taken  for 
granted  by  most  people.  It  has  been  said 
many  times  that  water  Is  the  lif  eblood  of 
our  modern  industrial  and  agricultural 
economy. 

Meat  for  our  tables,  wild  game,  and 
fish  for  the  sportsman,  and  a  place  for 
healthful  outdoor  recreation  are  other 
valuable  resources  and  services  that  come 
from  our  forests. 

To  be  useful  an  area  or  resource  must 
be  utilized.  Utilized,  that  is.  In  a  wise 
and  sustained  maimer  that  will  best  sat- 
isfy the  needs  of  our  people.  The  man- 
agement policies  applied  to  the  national 
forests  of  America  are  excellent  exam- 
ples of  wise,  effective,  and  sustained  use 
of  a  variety  of  natural  resources  and  the 
products  and  services  they  provide. 

Some  50  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced Identical  bills  to  H.R.  10572,  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  These 
sponsors  and  those  who  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  at  the  hearings  all  recog- 
nize the  need  for  this  legislation  at  a 
time  when  use  pressures  on  our  national 
forests  are  mounting. 

The  national  needs  for  the  renewable 
surface  resources  of  these  forests  are  in- 
creasing annually.  More  jjeople,  more 
leisure  time,  more  Income,  more  mobility 
and  a  desire  for  a  better  life  all  combine 
to  intensify  the  use  of  our  available  forest 
lands  and  their  resources. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  as  to  the 
Importance  of  the  161  national  forests 
located  In  39  of  our  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  There  are  a  few  facts,  however, 
of  significant  Interest. 

The  180.8  million  acres  of  national 
forests  represent  about  8  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States.  About 
17  percent  of  all  the  commercial  forest 
lands  in  the  United  States  is  on  these 
forests.  There  are  64.3  million  acres  of 
rangelands. 

H.R.  10572,  the  multiple  use  bill,  recog- 
nizes the  best  possible  multipurpose  man- 
agement of  this  public  property.  Fifty 
percent  of  the  national  forest  area  in  the 
United  States  is  used  for  five  different 
purposes:  Outdoor  recreation,  range, 
timber,  watershed,  and  wildlife  in  com- 
binations that  vary  according  to  location, 
need,  and  availability  of  the  resource;  28 
percent  Is  used  for  four  multlpurposes; 
21  percent  for  three  uses;  and  only  1  per- 
cent is  used  for  a  single  purpose  such  as 
corrals,  pastures,  summer  homesltes,  and 
so  forth. 

This  is  concrete  proof  that  the  na- 
tional forests  in  my  State  of  Florida  and 
elsewhere  throughout  America  are  man- 
aged to  serve  the  greatest  number  of  our 
people  in  the  best  way  possible  and  for  a 
sustained  yield  of  the  resources  and  serv- 
ices that  these  forests  provide. 


This  bill  should  be  enacted  because 
the  Congress  must  never  lose  interest  in 
the  continuation  of  national  forest 
management  under  the  principles  of 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield;  prin- 
ciples which  have  proven  effective  over 
the  past  50  years.  Too,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed and  tailored  to  the  job  of  na- 
tional forest  management  at  a  period  in 
our  history  when  abundant  natural  re- 
sources are  necessary  to  a  successful 
race  into  space.  We  caimot  tolerate  a 
i-uthless  exploitation  of  the  renewable 
surface  resources  of  our  forests  to  meet 
the  mounting  needs  for  raw  materials, 
neither  can  we  tolerate  the  withdrawal 
or  locking  up  for  a  single  purpose  use 
any  area  where  multiple  use  has  been 
the  accepted  way  of  managing  the  land 
for  a  sustained  yield  of  the  things  we 
need. 

The  directive  in  HJl.  10572  for  mxiltl- 
ple  use  and  sustained  jrield  manage- 
ment of  the  national  forests  Is  clear. 
It  will  assure  the  best  possible  handling 
of  all  the  resources,  law  materials,  and 
services  that  these  forests  provide  for 
the  crucial  periods  ahead. 

I  have  been  involved  In  conservation 
and  forestry  activities  for  many  years. 
I  have  studied  this  proposed  legislation. 
I  have  introduced  an  Identical  bill.  I 
can  assure  the  Congress  that  the  bill 
is  aimed  at  the  national  forests;  there 
are  no  appropriations  involved,  it  inter- 
feres with  no  other  pending  legislation 
or  the  management  of  national  parks  or 
State  or  private  lands;  and  it  establishes 
by  statute  what  the  Forest  Service  has 
been  practicing  for  many  years  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  basic  duties  of  stew- 
ardship on  our  great  national  forests. 
It  is  a  bill  worthy  of  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  it  wiU 
receive  your  support. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Bailky], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  efforts  of  the  committee 
in  bringing  this  type  of  legislation  to  the 
fioor.  I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the 
practices  which  this  legislation  would 
authorize  have  been  put  into  use  in  re- 
cent years.  It  is  wholesome  and  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill  H.R.  10572  as 
author  of  a  companion  bill,  and  also  to 
congratulate  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Grant],  and  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MclNTntE]  for  working  so 
zealously  on  this  legislation  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Also  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
their  painstaking  work  on  this  worth- 
while legislation.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  to  be  brought  before  the 
House  this  year,  and  I  am  more  than 
pleased  that  it  is  an  imanimous  report 
from  the  committee.  As  far  as  the  na- 
tional forests  are  concerned,  there  is  no 
doubt  it  constitutes  major  legislation. 


This  bill  directs  that  the  national  for- 
ests be  administered  for  sustained  yield 
of  their  several  products  and  services. 

It  further  directs  that  they  be  devel- 
oped imder  multiple  use  principles  and 
declare  a  congressional  ix)llcy  that  they 
are  established  and  shall  be  administered 
for  watershed,  timber,  range,  outdoor 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife  values. 
It  will  under  its  provisions  encourage  and 
of  course  authorize  cooperation  with 
other  groups  In  national  forest  develop- 
ment. We  in  the  Congress  that  repre- 
sent industrial  areas  are  well  aware  that 
many  of  our  people  seek  national  forests 
each  year  for  vacations,  rest,  recreation, 
relaxation,  and  to  enjoy  nature  in  the 
great  outdoors.  Our  forests  are  increas- 
ing year  after  year  in  importance  due  to 
the  easy  availability  of  transportation 
to  these  plpces  of  Interest,  and  since  our 
people  have  so  much  more  leisure  to 
spend  enjoying  themselves  in  these  in- 
teresting surroundings.  Our  forests  are 
ideal  camping  grounds  and  places  of 
amusement  for  our  young  families  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  is  so  low 
to  the  visitors. 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  In  urging  support  of  this 
bill  with  the  added  hop)e  that  it  will  pass 
unanimously. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers]. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  suwwrted  tills  legislation 
frcon  its  Inception  and  introduced  a  like 
bill  to  denote  my  cospwnsorshlp.  My 
Interest  stems  from  life  as  a  youth  In 
the  wide-oi>en  spcices  and  forests  of 
Alaska.  The  forests  of  Alaska,  including 
the  Tongass  and  Chugach  national  for- 
ests, exceed  20  million  acres  and  oMi- 
stltute  a  great  storehouse  ot  wealth  for 
Alaska  smd  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The 
concept  of  multiple  use  which  has  been 
tested  in  actual  practice  within  our 
country  for  over  60  years  has  proved  suc- 
cessful and  should  now  be  recognized  as 
national  pMlicy  for  the  futiire  In  the 
field  of  forest  management.  This  con- 
cept of  multiple  use  combined  with  sus- 
tained yield  conservation  practices  will, 
if  adc^ted  as  our  policy  for  the  future, 
constitute  a  positive  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  on  the  basis  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.  In  so  saying 
I  assure  you  that  I  reflect  the  great 
preponderance  of  opinion  of  the  i}eople 
of  Alaska  as  well  as  the  official  px>licy  of 
my  great  State  expressed  in  section  4  of 
article  Vin  In  Alaska's  State  constitu- 
tion on  the  subject  of  natural  resources 
as  follows: 

Pish,  forests,  wildlife,  grasslands,  and  all 
other  replenlshable  resources  belonging  to 
the  State  shall  be  utilized,  devel<^>ed,  and 
maintained  on  the  siistalned  yield  principle, 
subject  to  preferences  among  beneficial 
uses. 

In  the  light  of  Alaska's  px>sitlon  just 
stated  you  can  well  understand  my 
Interest  in  the  bill  before  us.  It 
enimclates  the  same  principles  for  future 
Federal  policy  as  are  already  set  forth 
in  Alaska's  constitution  for  m&nagnnent 
of  State  lands,  including  forests.    The 
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point  becomes  more  meaningful  when 
you  ooDslder  that  the  greatest  ni. 
Alaska's  forests  are  national  forests 
which  will  remain  under  Federal  juris- 
diction and  management.  Pasnge  of 
the  legislation  before  us  will  insure  the 
application  of  the  same  basic  principles 
throughout  the  great  area  of  Alaska 
regardless  of  whether  particular  acreage 
be  State  w  Federal. 

The  national  forest  areas  in  Alaska 
are  rich  not  only  in  timber  for  pulp 
mills  and  lumber  mills,  but  endowed  with 
a  great  water  supply  iac  hydroelectric 
producti(xi,  salmon  runs  of  great  re- 
nown and  great  recreational  value  for 
the  people  of  America  in  terms  of  boat- 
iiig,  hiking,  sports  fishing,  and  hunting 
for  bear,  moose,  deer,  mountain  gocUs 
and  ^eep  and  other  forms  of  wildlife 
which  are  abundant  in  this  scenic 
wonderland. 

I  jirin  with  the  sponsors  and  co- 
spoaaaon  in  urging  passage  of  H.R. 
10572. 

Mr.  COCSJnr.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   [Mr.  I^ngellI. 

Mr.  DINGEUj.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina for  s^elding  to  me.  I  would  very 
much  appreciate  clarification  of  one 
point  that  has  be^i  concerning  me.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distingiilshed  gen- 
tleman whether  or  not  this  bill  will  in 
any  way  affect  mineral  leasing  laws 
within  the  national  forests,  or  water 
rights  within  the  national  forests.  State 
and  Federal  laws  existing  at  this  time 
on  water  rights  within  the  national  for- 
ests, mineral  leases,  grazing  leases,  and 
other  use  permits  within  the  national 
forests.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
that  the  bill  might  in  some  way  change 
Federal  property  rights  and  Federal  pre- 
rogatives on  national  forest  lands. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  gentlemen  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  wUl  interfere  in  any 
way  with  any  of  the  matters  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned. 

As  I  said  earlier,  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendment.  I  will  Introduce  an 
amendment  providing  that  nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  affect  the 
administration  of  mineral  leases,  pros- 
pecting and  other  use  of  Federal  land 
within  the  national  forests. 

Mr.  DINCSU«.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
bUl  is  not  intended  to  change  existing 
law.  I  had  been  much  concerned  over 
this  point  and  am  grateful  for  the  help 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  clarifjrlng  this 
point  of  legislative  history. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pirnie]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  C<»nmittee  on 
Agriculture  and  as  sponsor  of  a  com- 
panion bill.  H.R.  10720,  I  welcome  this 
opportiinity  to  indicate  my  support  of 
this  legislation. 

The  only  federally  owned  lands  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Foreat  Service 
in  my  State  of  New  York  are  some  13.750 
acres,  devoted  to  the  land  utilization 
program.    There  are  no  national  forests. 
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lotwithstanding.   the  citiaens  of  New 

'  Tork  are  Interested  in  the  management 

I  LDd  utillHitlcm  of  the  national  forests 

;  rom  Maine  to  Alaska  and  to  the  Oulf 

>f  Mexico.    Our  people  travel;  they  visit 

heee  forests  for  recreati<m.  hunting  and 

ing.     They  eat  meat  raised  on  the 

>nal   forest   grazing  lands   in   the 

^est.    Douglas  fir  timber  and  plywood 

rom  west  coast  forests  are  used  in  our 

uildii^s.    Owe  people  realize  that  hy- 

( roelectrie    developments    using    water 

1  roduced  on  the  national  forests  are  im- 

]  ortant  to  our  national  strength   and 

!  ecurlty.    And  they  know  that  a  Nation 

irith   well-managed    forests   faces    the 

:  uture  better  able  to  meet  the  challeng- 

:  ng  donands  of  our  times. 

I  particularly  want  to  mention  sec- 
1  km  3  ol  the  bill  we  are  considering.  It 
las  been  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
forestry  activities  were  established 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1891 
cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  de- 
'lopment  of  private  and  State-owned 
resources.  Cooperative  author- 
for  tree  planting,  forest  fire  control, 
[orest  management  advice,  insect  and 
control  and  forest  research  exists 
will  not  be  superseded  by  the  legisla- 
»n  under  oonsideration.  The  proposed 
islatlon  wUl  be  a  policy  statement  by 
CMigress  of  the  merits  of  the  activi- 
ties and  the  need  to  encourage  the  full 
(evelopment  of  State  and  privately 
( wned  natural  resources. 

In  New  York,  there  are  over  11  million 
a  cres  of  farm,  industrial,  and  other  non- 
f  u-m  owned  woodlands.  There  are  some 
a  .2  million  acres  of  State  forest  preserves, 
f  irests.  parks,  game  management,  cotm- 
t  r,  and  municipal  forests.  Salaries  and 
1  ages  of  persons  employed  full  time  in 
c  ur  New  York  forests  amount  to  $Mt  bil- 
lon  a  year.  The  value  of  the  products 
or  our  State's  wood-using  Indiistries  Is 
s  Hne  $2  billion  annually.  These  are  slg- 
rificant  contributions  to  our  economy. 
Jew  York's  Representative  Clarke  was 
c  »^?onsor  of  the  Clarke-McNary  Act  of 
1  )24,  which  stimulated  the  development 
0 '  the  national  forests  in  the  East  and 
provided  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
£  ervice  in  fire  control,  extension  forestry 
\iork,  and  tree  planting.  New  York 
s  arted  forest  tree  planting  with  the  first 
State-owned  tree  nursery  established 
eirly  in  this  century.  Our  State  has 
bsen  of  constructive  assistance  to  other 
E  bates  as  they  embarked  on  programs  for 
tJie  development  and  management  of 
n  atural  resources. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
d  xp  and  continuing  interest  in  any  pro- 
p  )sed  legislation  that  will  strengthen  re- 
st turce  management  activities  regardless 
o  who  owns  the  land  or  where  it  is  lo- 
a  kted.  Multiple-use  and  sustained-yield 
nanagement  practices  are  good  for  any 
f<  rests  whether  State,  Federal,  or  prl- 
viitely  owned.  I  believe  HJL  10572  is  a 
gi  >od  bill  and  merits  favorable  action. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wyo- 
ning  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
C  lairman.  having  Introduced  a  similar 
b  11  to  H.R  10572.  I  rise  at  this  time  in 
support  of  the  pending  measure.  It  Is 
viiry  important  legislation,  particularly 


for  the  11  Western  States,  which  have 
large  areas  of  national  forest  lands 
within  their  boundaries. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  clarify  a  question  that  has  arisen 
primarily  since  the  legislation  was  con- 
sidered in  committee,  llie  bill  provides 
that  "the  national  forests  are  established 
and  shall  be  administered  for  outdoor 
recreation,  range,  timber,  watershed,  and 
wildlife  and  fish  purposes."  The  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
"grazing  of  domestic  livestock  "  should  be 
specifically  added  by  amendment.  It  is 
my  imderstanding  that  the  committee  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  has  limited 
itself  to  the  listing  of  resources  from  the 
forests  without  listing  the  uses  to  which 
the  resources  are  to  be  put. 

It  is  my  fiuther  understanding  that 
by  including  "range"  as  a  specific  listed 
resource,  it  is  contemplated  and  Intended 
that  this  includes  as  a  use  of  that  re- 
source the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  that  is  the  reasoning  and 
Intent  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  The  word  "range" 
is  in  line  5  of  the  bill 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  And  the 
use  to  which  it  would  be  put.  though, 
would  refer  to  the  grazing  of  domestic 
livestock  as  each  Monber  has  pointed 
out  in  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     That  Is  right 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wycming.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTTRE.  The  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  is  vitally  Interested  in 
forestry  matters  and  we  value  his  coun- 
sel on  all  matters  including  forestry. 
The  gentleman  has  expressed  the  pur- 
pose of  this  language  and  the  Ustlng  of 
renewable  resources  express  this  broader 
term,  then  you  divide  these  resources  in 
the  several  uses,  a  range  into  grazing, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  I 
lUKlerstand  the  problems  that  are  In- 
volved. If  we  attempt  to  list  all  of  the 
uses  that  come  in  these  various  cate- 
gories, it  would  become  almost  a  10-  or 
20-page  bill  instead  of  the  type  of  pre- 
cise legislation  we  have  today.  Fw  ex- 
ample, under  "watershed"  we  would 
have  the  listing  of  water  for  irrigation, 
for  domestic  use,  for  municipal  use,  for 
industrial  use,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Mr.  McINTIRK  The  gentleman  has 
expressed  the  problem  which  was  before 
the  committee,  and  so  rather  than  get 
into  the  separate  divisive  definitions,  we 
have  supported  the  ccHicept  which  we 
have  outlined  in  our  colloquy. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  again 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  the  national 
forests  are  administered  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Nation,  in  the  present 
and  in  the  future.  The  area  of  the  for- 
ests alone  is  indicative  of  their  impor- 
tance. Within  the  continental  limits  of 
the  United  States  there  are  over  181,- 
100,000  acres  of  national  forest  lands. 
Within  the  public  land  States  of  the 


West,  the  coDcentratton  is,  of  course. 
greater.  As  an  example,  within  the 
State  of  Wyoming  which  It  is  my  priv- 
ilege to  represent,  over  8.5M,000  acres  are 
national  forest  lands,  which  amounts  to 
almost  14  percent  of  the  total  area  of 
the  State. 

This  is  a  semiarid  area,  in  which  water 
Is  most  important  to  the  future  growth 
and  the  development  of  all  of  our  abun- 
dant natural  resources. 

Situated  as  they  are.  the  forests  are  a 
key  to  water  development,  storage  and 
utilization. 

The  livestock  industry,  both  cattle 
and  sheep,  is  one  of  Wyoming's  largest 
businesses.  Forage  on  the  national 
forests  is  not  only  important  in  itself, 
but  has  become  a  major  factor  In  the 
economic  utilization  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  nonforest  lands.  Anything  that 
would  disturb  the  balance  of  this  would 
create  serious  econtanic  problems. 

Third  of  importance  in  Wyoming's  in- 
dustries is  the  tourist  industry.  Wyo- 
ming is  second  to  none  in  scenic  splendors 
and  tourist  attractions.  Hunting,  fish- 
ing, and  camping  within  the  national 
forests  of  Wyoming  attract  thousands  of 
sportsmen  and  tourists  each  year. 

Lumber  and  other  timber  products 
produced  from  the  forests  are  bectmiing 
of  increasing  Importance.  Several  com- 
munities depend  upon  this  for  their  eco- 
nomic wen-being. 

As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
administered  the  national  forests,  a 
policy  of  administration  has  been  de- 
veloped so  as  to  recognize  all  of  these 
and  other  uses,  and  has  been  commonly 
referred  to  as  administration  for  mul- 
tiple use  and  sustained  yield.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  simply  to 
codify  that  policy  and  to  express  it  as 
the  policy  of  the  Congress.  It  is  most 
Important  that  this  should  be  done. 
l^Tim  first  hand  observation.  I  beUeve 
whol^eartedly  hi  the  multiple-use  prin- 
ciple and,  although  there  are  times  when 
relative  values  must  prevail.  In  almost  all 
Instances  the  forests  can  be  admtnlsto^ 
to  give  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  the 
various  resources  simultaneously. 

I  think  we  should  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  things  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  do.  In  the  first  place.  It 
will  not  In  any  way  affect  or  restrict 
the  future  develcvnaent  of  the  mineral 
resources  within  the  national  forests.  It 
would  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
mining  operations  or  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas.  Tills  is  most  important  and 
has  been  specifically  provided  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

In  the  Department  communication  re- 
questing this  legislation.  In  the  hear- 
ings. In  the  committee  report,  and  in 
the  debate.  It  has  been  clearly  Indicated 
that  it  Is  not  the  intention  to  In  any 
way  extend  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture or  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  authority  to  manage  the 
fish  and  wlWllfe  on  the  national  forests. 
This  is  now  and  should  remain  the  sole 
jurisdiction  and  responsibility  of  the 
States.  To  make  doubly  sure  of  this,  I 
will  support  an  amendment  to  specifi- 
cally write  this  Into  the  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  legislation  givea  no  authority  to  the 


Secretary  which  he  already  does  not 
have.  The  effect  of  the  Ifglslsttnn  Is 
merely  to  write  into  the  law  the  princi- 
ples of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
for  the  managing  of  the  national  forests. 
It  is  most  important  that  we  should  do 
so,  and  I  urge  f  avcxable  consideration  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ytekl 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  ShortI. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  should  take  this  time.  I  am 
too  close  however  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  existed  in  the  past,  too 
close  to  the  present  use  of  various  lands 
out  in  the  West  under  supervision  of  the 
Forest  Service  not  to  be  prompted  to 
make  a  few  remarks  when  a  bill,  so  in- 
clusive as  this  oae.  dealing  with  the  fu- 
ture use  and  the  future  production  of  our 
forest  lands  is  under  consideration.  I 
think  the  very  universal  acceptance  that 
has  he&3.  expressed  here  this  afternoon 
of  this  bill  precludes  the  necessity  of  my 
making  any  further  remarks  in  defense 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  should  point 
this  out.  that  a  part  of  the  reasons  for 
this  universal  acceptance  of  this  bill 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  have  had  In 
recent  years  some  very  enlightened,  very 
constructive,  very  sound,  very  realistic 
management  of  the  forest  lands.  I  well 
ronember  as  a  rancher  the  day  when  the 
rancher  in  the  West  sometimes  locked 
upon  the  r^resentative  of  the  Forest 
Service  as  almost  in  the  same  category  as 
a  predatory  animal,  you  mi^^t  say.  I 
am  very  glad  to  say  that  that  day  has 
Icxig  passed.  The  ranch^  and  other 
people,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to 
learn,  the  wildlife  people,  the  wilderness 
people,  the  watershed  people,  and  the 
timber  people  now  accept  grazing  as  one 
of  the  proper  uses  of  forest  lands  If  It  Is 
properly  administered.  The  ranchers 
and  the  Forest  Service  have  resolved 
their  differences  throxigh  the  years  and 
now  this  confiict  of  interest  that  used  to 
exist  no  longer  exists.  The  rancher  now 
is  Just  as  coDcemed  about  the  long-time 
protection  of  the  renewable  resources  on 
these  forest  lands  as  anyone. 

Mr.  Cuairman.  I  think  this  bill  de- 
serves the  support  of  everyone  in  the 
House  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHORT.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  commend  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  submit- 
ting amendments  to  HH.  10572  to  clear 
up  certain  oonfusians  and  resKTations 
which  I  have  shared  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues. 

Specifically,  I  support  the  addition  of 
language  to  section  2  ot  the  bin  to 
stipulate  that  wilderness  areas  can  be 
set  up  and  maintained  In  full  conslst- 
eacy  with  the  purposes  of  the  act — that 
is.  that  "wilderness"  Is  a  multiple  use 
equal  In  status  to  commercial  uses.  At 
the  same  time,  I  imderstand  that  this 
new  language  does  not  to  any  way  pre- 
clude later  action  on  a  separate  wilder- 
ness bill  for  it  remains  for  the  Congress 


to  act  on  the  prohlons  of  ham  and  when 
wilderness  areas  are  to  be  established 
and  how  public  control  is  to  be  exercised. 

Furthtfmore,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mittee's amendment  to  Inclxide  in  this 
legislation  definitions  of  the  key  con- 
cepts "multiple  use"  and  "sustained 
yield." 

With  these  amendments  I  support  the 
measure  with  the  understanding  that 
the  reotxtl  today  clearly  expresses  the 
intent  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  this  bill  shall  In  no  way  be  taken  as 
a  restriction  (»-  prohibiticm  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  IntencK-'s  authority  to 
continue  to  conduct  studies  of  various 
Federal  lands,  including  national  forest 
lands,  to  assess  their  park  and  recrea- 
tional potential. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  SAYLOtl. 

Mr.  SAYIiOR  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  direct  a  questitm  to  the 
chairmsm  of  the  committee.  I  diould 
like  to  aA  whether  there  is  anything  In 
this  bin  which  win  cdiange  the  basic 
principles  laid  down  In  1905  by  Glfford 
Plnchot  when  he  outlined  the  uses  for 
which  our  national  forests  were  to  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  have  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot's  words  brfore  me  and  I 
do  not  know  what  he  said  at  that  time. 
But  I  know  that  this  bOl  does  not  make 
any  change  In  the  program  that  we  have 
had  through  the  years. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  The  reason  I  ask  that 
question  Is  this.  From  1905  until  today 
the  statement  of  Governor  Plnchot  has 
been  foUowed  as  the  bible  to  the  For- 
estry Service.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  Is  any  totentlon  to  this  bill 
to  change  any  of  the  principles  which  he 
laid  down. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  bffl  simply  tries 
to  clarify  the  administrative  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  to  provide  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  cd  the  people.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  make  any  basic  change 
at  aU. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
he  expects  to  oSer  an  amendment  on 
page  2.  line  9.  whteh  wlU  state  that  the 
esUblishment  and  maintenance  of  wil- 
derness areas  is  oonslstoit  with  this  act. 

Mr.  OOOLEY.    Yes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  that  is  the  case, 
would  the  chairman  object  to  including 
the  preservation  and  use  of  wlldemess 
areas  as  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill 
to  section  1? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  that  is  already 
covered  by  the  term  "outdoor  recrea- 
tion." I  do  have  a  wilderness  amend- 
ment which  I  have  read  to  the  House;  I 
should  be  glad  to  read  it  agato. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  read  that.  I 
just  wondered  if  the  gentleman  would 
object  to  an  amendment  which  would 
add  the  preservation  at  wlldemess  areas 
to  section  1. 

Mr.  OOOLEY.  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son to  have  any  amendment  to  section  1. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  b:nox]. 
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Iftr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Join  my 
oollessues  in  commending  the  C<nnmit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  for  bringing  this  leg- 
lalation  to  the  flow  of  the  House.  I 
believe  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islaticm  as  a  multipurpose  bill  should  en- 
courage and  oaable  marked  acccnnplish- 
ments  in  the  improvement  of  our  na- 
tional forests.  However.  I  have  concern 
about  one  thing  and  at  this  time  I  should 
like  to  direct  the  chairman's  attention 
to  page  7  of  the  committee  report,  the 
last  paragraph,  which  states: 

Enactment  of  ttali  legislation  would  not 
Increase  costs  of  managing  or  developing  the 
national  forests.  It  would  help  to  assure 
attainment  of  tbe  long-range  national  toreat 
objectives  described  in  the  program  fcx'  the 
national  forests  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Z  am  Quite  concerned, 
based  on  my  pwitnnal  observation,  about 
the  lack  of  policing  In  the  management 
of  our  national  forest  parks.  I  was  in 
my  congressional  district  over  this  past 
weekend.  In  addition  to  tending  to 
other  business  I  went  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  national  parks  in  my  area 
and  also  visited  the  site  of  one  which 
is  contemplated.  I  was  amazed  and  ap- 
palled at  the  vandalism  to  which  these 
beautiful  facilities  had  been  subjected, 
where  there  is  no  or  inadequate  policing 
of  our  national  forest  parks.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  launching  on 
such  a  wide  program  with  the  meritori- 
ous objectives  that  this  program  has,  we 
should  certainly  recognize  that  it  Is  go- 
ing to  cost  some  additional  money  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  supervision  in  the 
form  of  policing  these  parks  so  they  will 
be  kept  clean  and  so  vandalism  will  be 
eliminated. 

There  have  been  evidences  of  people 
deliberately  taking  logs  or  axes  or  some 
other  implement  to  smash  windows  and 
screens  of  bathhouses.  They  have  left 
liquor  bottles,  wine  bottles,  beer  cans 
and  .  other  trash  strewn  all  over  the 
park.  Ois  long  as  a  group  of  park  users 
misuse  park  facilities,  there  is  mily  one 
way  the  other  citizens  of  our  Nation, 
and  I  might  add  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens,  can  have  a  good  park  service, 
and  that  is  to  have  adequate  and  effec- 
tive policing.  The  question  I  raise  is 
that  the  committee  report  states  that 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
not  entail  additional  cost. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  in  error.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
the  fact  that  he  is  quoting  from  the 
Acting  Secretary's  letter? 

Mr.  KNOX.  The  committee  put  it  in 
as  part  of  the  r^wrt.  They  must  have 
believed  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  always  have  we 
agreed  with  the  Secretary,  nor  do  we 
always  agree  with  his  report.  Acting 
Secretary  Peterson  said  just  what  the 
gentleman  quoted,  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  would  not  increase  costs 
of  managing  or  developing  the  national 
forests. 

Mr.  KNOX.  May  I  also  state  that 
members  of  the  committee  have  also  said 
on  the  floor  there  would  not  be  any  addi- 
tional cost.  I  am  interested  in  assuring 
that  sufficient  money  is  available  to  do 
a  complete  Job. 
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M)-.  COOLEY.     Does  the  gentleman 
issue  with  Mr.  Peterson,  who  made 

I  tatement? 

KNOX.    I  take  issue  with  the  re- 

because  I  believe  it  is  going  to  cost 

;ional  money. 

COOLEY.    If  the  gentleman  takes 

with  Mr.  Peterson,  I  suggest  he 

that  up  with  him. 

KNOX.    Mr.  Peterson  did  not  re- 
the  legislation  to  the  House. 
.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

M  .  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frorr  Iowa. 

M'.  HOEVEN.  The  directives  of  the 
Fore  5t  Service  are  very  clear  as  to  main- 
tain: ng  and  policing  these  parks.  If 
there  is  not  enough  money  made  avail- 
able, that  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ( 'ommittee  on  Appropriations. 

M '.  KNOX.  That  is  correct,  subject,  of 
couri  e,  to  the  limits  of  the  authorization. 
Ml.  McINTIRE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  i:entleman  yield? 

Ml .  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Ml.  McINTIRE.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  understands,  also, 
that  the  total  receipts  from  the  national 
fores  ;s  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts  of 
mon(  y  which  are  made  available  for  the 
Pore!  t  Service  in  their  work.  There  are 
a  nunber  of  us,  and  I  personally,  who 
have  visited  the  national  forests  on  the 
prob:  era  of  recreation  within  the  na- 
tiona  forests  and  have  strongly  encour- 
aged some  additional  legislation  in  this 
field,  which  has  not  yet  reached  the  floor, 
but  '?ho  have  also  Ijeen  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  problem  in  this 
area.  The  Forest  Service  management 
recognizes  and  within  tlie  extent  to 
whicl  I  funds  are  provided  which  can  be 
used  for  these  purposes  is  attempting 
to  dl  [Charge  its  responsibility. 

Mr  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlsman  yield? 

Mr  KNOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  JENSEN.    I  have  been  interested 
in  listening   to  the  colloquy    that   has 
taker  place  on  this  issue.    I  happen  to 
be  thfe  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
on  Appropriations  for  Na- 
Parks.    It  comes  imder  the  Public 
Committee.    Never  to  my  knowl- 
las  there  been  brought  to  the  com- 
s  attention  that  there  was  not 
ent   protection   and   provision   of 
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say  this.     That  the  personnel 
Forest  Service  is  quite  large,  as  the 
gentl^an  knows. 

Mr.  KNOX.  That  is  correct  and  I  be- 
lieve Jiat  to  the  extent  of  their  num- 
bers ii  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
respo^isibility,  they  are  to  be  commended 
work  they  do. 
JENSEN.  And  I  believe  that  per- 
could  be  moved  from  other  places 
park,  which  the  gentleman  has 
ejxplained,  in  his  State,  and  take 
care  of  that.  So.  it  is  possible 
I  loney  will  be  needed.  I  want  the 
gentle  nan  to  know  that  I  will  look  into 
this  n  latter  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Conuqittee  on  Appropriations.     I  want 


tie 


to  thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KNOX.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  and  I  support  the  legislation. 

1  do  hope  the  necessary  appropriation 
will  be  made  available  so  that  proper 
policing  can  he  done  in  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Barry  I. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill.  It  so  happens  I  have 
had  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
tional forests  in  the  Par  West  even 
though  I  am  a  New  York  Member.  I  own 
some  property  completely  surrounded  by 
a  national  forest  and  I  have  worked  over 
the  years  in  conjunction  with  the  U.S. 
Forestry  Department.  I  commend  the 
Department  of  Forestry  for  the  aware- 
ness they  have  shown  in  recent  years  in 
protecting  and  utilizing  our  natural  re- 
sources to  the  utmost.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  that 
has  come  before  this  House  since  I  have 
been  a  Member.  The  national  forests 
are  one  of  the  precious  assets  this  Nation 
has.  These  assets  must  be  utilized  care- 
fully. 

There  should  be  no  waste.  This  bill  is 
a  step  in  that  direction.  Multiple-pur- 
pose use  of  our  national  forests  will  re- 
dound to  the  best  interest  of  every  cit- 
izen in  America  and  contribute  to  the 
long-term  strength  of  our  Nation  not 
only  in  providing  recreation  but  also  in 
providing  timber  as  well  as  metal  ores 
which  play  such  an  important  role  in  all 
that  has  made  America  strong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  opportunity  to  speak  m  behalf 
of  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Mc- 
Millan ] . 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  go  on  record  as  supporting  this 
proposed  legislation.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Forestry  Subcommittee  and  as  vice 
chairman  of  that  committee  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  all  the  testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  on  this  proposed  bill. 
We  made  a  desperate  effort  to  meet  the 
objections  of  the  opposition  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  every  segment  of 
the  lumber  Industry  and  all  other  people 
who  had  an  interest  in  the  forests  of 
this  country.  I  think  we  have  a  good  bill 
and  I  hope  it  will  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Hemphill]. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  delighted  that  H.R.  10572  is  to  be 
enacted.  I  believe  it  will  provide  for 
an  economical  and  productive  use  of  our 
forest  products  and  the  incidental 
potentials  such  as  wildlife  preservation, 
grazing,  soil  conservation,  water  conser- 
vation, and  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Our  natural  forests  are  always  a  bul- 
wark against  erosion,  a  place  for  experi- 
mentation, and  management  of  forestry 
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can  be  ndtHy  and  expeditiously  prac- 
ticed, and  a  paving  of  refuge  for  those 
who  want  the  peace  of  mind  nature 
provides. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  on  its 
excellent  work.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
States  are  coosido'ed  and  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hechlcr]. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
sponsor  of  a  bill  identical  to  H.R.  10572. 
I  urge  the  House  to  enact  this  vital 
measure. 

The  State  of  West  Virginia  today  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  reappraisal  of  its  re- 
sources, in  the  hope  of  finding  new 
means  of  ^nployment  and  increasing 
our  gross  product — and  thus  to  alleviate 
the  depressed  economic  condition  of  the 
State. 

In  every  discussion  of  these  resources 
and  possibilities,  tlie  vast  potential  of 
the  State's  timberland  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  prospects. 

This  is  easy  to  understand.  Sixty-four 
percent  of  our  8tat^  Is  covered  by  tim- 
ber, and  within  our  borders  lie  two  great 
national  forests — ^Monongahela  and 
Oeorge  Washington. 

Timber  last  year  was  a  $100  million 
Industry  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
and  the  tourist  trade — which  is  largely 
centered  In  our  heavily  forested  areas — 
accoimted  for  another  $270  million. 

This  is  but  a  glimpse  of  what  lies 
ahead.  Dr.  Warden  M.  Lane,  director 
of  the  West  Virginia  Conservation  Csm- 
mlssicm,  said  only  this  past  Tuesday 
that  the  tourist  trade  could  readily  reach 
an  annual  volume  of  a  billion  dollars, 
if  proper  promotion  and  management 
can  be  attained.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  toiulst  business,  which  depends 
largely  on  the  handsome  vacation 
grounds  located  in  the  main  in  otir  na- 
tional forest  land  or  other  timbered 
areas,  can  be  an  even  more  lasting  re- 
source than  the  vast  deposits  of  coal 
underlying  our  gorgeous  mountaiaj.  Dr. 
Lane  said: 

It  little  mattars  to  me  whether  we  get 
$8  ior  a  ton  of  coal  or  $8  from  a  tourist.  But 
when  a  ton  of  coal  is  taken  out.  it  Is  gone — 
and  a  satisfied  tourist  will  come  back  again. 

He  pointed  out  that  a  protective  cover 
of  trees  Is  an  ideal  way  to  preserve  the 
topsoil  of  many  acres  of  West  \nrglnia 
which  Is  arable  but  not  needed  now  for 
agricultural  use.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
means  of  creating  a  ready-made  and 
foolproof  soil  bank. 

Dr.  Lane  also  pointed  out  in  a  corol- 
lary to  the  recent  meeting  of  Appalach- 
ian State  Governors  to  discuss  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  that  area  that  for- 
estry already  provides  1  job  in  10  for 
West  Virginians,  and  that  this  figure 
can  become  much  higher  if  we  can  at- 
tract lumber  processors,  such  as  furni- 
ture manufacturers  and  plsrwood  nrms. 

In  short,  there  appears  to  be  a  bright 
future  for  West  Virginia  through  the 
use  of  its  forest  resources — provided 
that  one  catalyst  enters  the  picture. 
That  one  catalyst  is  wise,  intelligent, 
long-range  management  of  thLS  price- 
less resource. 


l^thout  this,  potential  fortunes  can 
be   lost.   Jobs  will   faU  to  materiallBe. 

tourists  will  not  be  attracted — and  a 
golden  opportunity  will  be  lost  to  West 
Virginia  forever. 

To  achieve  these  twin  aims  of  increas- 
ing the  production  of  timber  and  wood 
products,  and  at  the  same  time  expand- 
ing our  attractions  for  the  tourist  and 
vacationer,  a  basic  ctmflict  in  the  aims 
of  the  timber  producer  and  vacation 
promoter  seons  inevitable. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pull  together  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  timber  cutter,  the 
vacationer,  the  hunter  and  fisher,  and 
the  conservationist,  but  it  is  an  urgent 
and  pressing  need. 

The  passage  of  HR.  10752  is  a  means 
of  achieving  this,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  national  forests  lying  within  the 
State.  While  it  is  true  that  the  multi- 
ple use.  sustained  yield  principle  has 
long  been  an  established  policy  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  FV>rest  Service  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  it  is 
important  that  this  principle  be  estab- 
lished in  law. 

I  might  point  out  that  there  is  vir- 
tually no  opposition  to  this  measure — 
for  conservationists,  lumber  companies, 
and  the  various  Government  depart- 
ments all  seem  to  recognize  that  the 
passage  of  such  legislation  will  be  per- 
manent insurance  against  the  stripping 
or  abuse  of  our  national  forests  by  any 
single-interest  group. 

Passage  of  H.R.  10752  would  be  good 
for  the  various  interests  most  closely  in- 
terested in  the  national  forests.  It  would 
be  good  for  West  Virginia,  and  it  would 
be  good  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Aspinall]. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  general  policy  of  multi- 
ple use  and  sustained  yields  in  our  na- 
tional forests.  I  shall  support  the  pend- 
ing legislation  with  the  amendments 
being  proposed  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  national  forests,  as  is  commonly 
known,  originated  through  reservations 
created  from  the  public  domain.  They 
then  were  expanded  to  include  lands 
acquired  by  various  means.  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction  in  the  Congress  Is  di- 
vided along  this  historical  line — forest 
reserves  created  from  the  public  domain, 
totaling  160  million  acres,  come  under 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Acquired  national  forest  lands, 
totaling  26  million  acres,  come  under  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  two 
committees  cooperate  closely  with  each 
other  in  thtir  consideration  of  national 
forest  affairs.  This  spirit  of  cooperation 
is  further  exhibited  in  discussions  that 
I  have  had  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  CMnmlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  concerning  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  was 
critical  of  the  framework  in  which  this 
legislation  was  sent  to  the  Congress  by 
the  administration.  We  all  know  that 
multiple  use  and  sustained  yield,  as  gen- 
eral policies  of  natural  resource  manage- 
ment, are  not  confined  in  their  a];q;>lica- 


Maa  to  the  national  forests.  They  are 
beneficial  policies  of  wise  land  use  hav- 
ioc  general  application.  Multiple  use 
is  and  should  be  the  general  rule  in  the 
management  of  all  rural  lands  in.  Fed- 
eral ownership.  There  are  but  few,  if 
any,  defensible  instances  in  which  a  pol- 
icy of  single  use  Is  applicable.  Yet  Mm 
Executive  communication,  from  wlri^* 
was  originated  the  bill  before  us,  reflects 
only  a  fragmentary  or  piecemeal  ap- 
proach. 

May  I  say  that  there  is  no  monopoly 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  far 
as  multiple  use  is  concerned.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  just  pub- 
lished a  very  fine  booklet.  Conservation 
Bulletin  42.  on  'Torest  Conservation." 
The  booklet  makes  it  very  clear  that  the 
administration  of  forest  lands  by  that 
Department  has  goals  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield.  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  so-called 
O.  Ii  C.  lands  in  Oregon,  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  O.  ft  C.  Act,  enacted  in 
1937.  represented  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  forestry  in  America  that  a  plan 
of  sustained-yield  management  was  au- 
thorized by  law  for  a  specific  Federal  for- 
est property. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
modem  Idea  of  forest  conservation 
originated  in  the  1870's  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Undoubtedly  the 
existence  of  a  staff  of  professional  for- 
esters In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  an  Important  reason  for  the  transfer 
of  the  forest  reservations  to  that  De- 
partment in  1905.  The  minerals  admin- 
istration was  retained  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  because  of  expert  knowl- 
edge in  that  field. 

Now  MbaX  multiple  uses  have  been  ex- 
tended, the  nontimber  uses  have  greatly 
expanded.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
stated  that  recreational  use  of  natkmal 
forests  win  increase  ninefold  by  the 
year  2000.  ITie  prospect  is  that  the  non- 
timber  functions  of  the  Forest  Service 
may  become  predominant. 

As  the  Forest  Service  emerges  more 
and  more  as  a  general  land  management 
agency,  the  original  distinction  which 
caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Agricxilture  loses  its  significance. 
This  is  confirmed  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  assistant  secretary  in  charge 
of  the  Forest  Service,  who,  in  a  q)eech  in 
1959  stated: 

The  IRirest  Service  is  now  not  only  a  for- 
estry agency — It  la  a  land  management 
agency  with  wide  ranging  areas  of  respoosl- 
bllity  for  the  multiple-use  sustainad-ylekl 
management  of  the  national -forest  system, 
and  for  the  continuous  improvement  of  that 
system  ao  that  the  values  obtainable  frtxn  It 
may  be  fully  reallaed  as  the  need  for  them 
develops. 

The  assistant  secretary  went  on  to 
criticize  what  he  called  pn^iosals  to 
dedicate  areas  of  the  national-forest 
lands  to  public  parks  and  to  transfer 
them  to  what  he  called  "single  use." 
He  cited  as  an  example  of  those  pro- 
posals the  movement,  reflected  in  legis- 
lation pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to  establish 
a  national  park  in  the  North  Cascades 
area  in  the  State  of  Washington.    He 
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referred  to  this  proposal  under  the  cate- 
gory of  a  "single  use,"  and  stated  that 
such  prcHKMals  would  tend  to  dismember 
the  national  forest  system  and  would 
be  contrary  to  the  pubUc  interest. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  about 
the  effect  of  H.R.  10572  on  the  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  pending  and  future 
legislaticm  of  the  type  referred  to  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  principles  of  multiple  use  do  and 
should  apply  to  Federal  lands  generally, 
and  the  Congress,  as  the  custodian  of 
public  lands  has  a  duty  to  see  that  these 
principles  are  carried  out. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Conference  of  Western  Governors  for  a 
resolution  adopted  by  them  in  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  in  a  meeting  at  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  urging,  among  other 
things,  that  a  study  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  principles  of  multiple 
use  of  Federal  lands  are,  in  fact,  being 
carried  out  by  the  Government.  Hear- 
ings held  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  the  past  few  years 
have  revealed  serious  shortcomings  In 
this  regard  in  certain  areas  administered 
by  our  military  departments.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
is  endeavoring  to  build  into  legislation 
that  comes  before  It  a  sound  program 
of  multiple  use.  The  most  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  is  my  bill — H.R.  6597 — 
to  readjust  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaiu: 
National  Monument,  providing  for  con- 
tinued grazing  use  for  an  extended 
period. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  a  fatal  defect  that 
this  pending  legislation  deals  with  only 
one  element  of  the  general  problem.  We 
should,  however,  assure  ourselves  that  in 
dealing  with  one  segment  we  do  not  cause 
disturbance  to  other  elements. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  constructive 
results  of  an  exchange  of  letters  that  I 
have  had  with  my  good  friend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
and  I  shall  include  the  letters  in  the 
RzcoRO  following  my  statement. 

I  wrote  first  on  April  4  expressing  my 
belief  in  the  basic  policies,  but  rsusing 
questions  as  to  specific  language.  I  asked 
in  effect  nine  questions.  Let  me  siun- 
marlze  the  answers  obtained  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  May  5  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  The  poUcies  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  ylelc^  already  fully  apply  to  na- 
tional forest  lands  under  existing  laws. 
The  present  legislation  merely  provides 
a  directive  that  these  policies  be  con- 
tinued. 

Second.  Under  this  giildlng  directive, 
and  the  definition  of  "multiple  use"  con- 
tained in  the  committee's  report,  the 
pressures  for  overutilization  of  national 
forest  lands  can  be  avoided. 

Third.  The  bill  is  directed  only  at 
those  functions  performed  by  the  De- 
partment of  AgrlciUture  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forests.  Laws 
administered  by  other  departments,  such 
as  those  applicable  to  prospecting  and 
mining,  would  not  be  affected  by  thi% 
legislation. 
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Poi  irth.  Multiple  use  does  not  rule  out 
singli  or  other  restricted  use  in  limited 
areas 

Plf  h.  Both  tangible  and  intangible 
resou'ce  values  are  to  be  considered  by 
the  fjrest  administrator  in  arriving  at 
the  cwnbination  of  uses  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Sixih.  Applicants  who  desire  to  use 
natio  lal  forest  lands  for  single  uses  in 
limit*  d  areas  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  applications  considered  by  the 
Fores  t  Service  and  they  will  not  be  dealt 
with  arbitrarily. 

Seventh.  Enactment  of  H.R.  10572 
coulc  not  in  any  way  prevent  the  full  and 
fair  (  onsideration  by  the  Congress  of  any 
pend  ng  or  future  legislation.  This,  of 
course,  includes  various  proposals  to 
trans  fer  national  forest  lands  to  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

Eig  hth.  Enactment  will  not  modify  the 
auth<  irity  of  the  President  to  restore  pub- 
lic lands  in  national  forests  to  ordinary 
publi:  domain  status;  and 

Ninth.  Enactment  will  not  directly 
affec  ,  the  placement  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  an  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Agrit  ult\u-e. 

Th  !se  answers  are  f uUy  set  out  in  the 
text  1  ^hich  I  shall  include  in  the  Record. 
I  thiiik  that  they  go  a  long  way  toward 
resohing  doubts  that  many  of  us  have 
had  8  bout  the  legislation.  There  remain 
two  e  tceptions.  One  exception  concerns 
prosp  Bcting  and  mining.  The  other  con- 
cerns certain  inferences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  legislative  history  re- 
gardi  ig  land  use  policies  for  other  classes 
of  Pei  leral  lands. 

Fir  it.  Regarding  mining,  I  join  with 
those  who  have  believed  that  a  serious 
probl  sm  remained,  under  the  legislation 
as  re]  sorted,  concerning  the  treatment  to 
be  gi'  en  to  mineral  resources  in  the  na- 
tiona  forests.  For  example,  the  Baker, 
Oreg.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  con- 
clude 1,  on  advice  of  counsel,  that  the  bill 
as  re]  orted  would  cause  uncertainty  and 
confu  sion  in  the  matter  of  a'^cess  rights 
and  ether  rights  connected  with  mining 
claim  3  situated  on  national  forest  lands. 

Sec  and.  I  think  that  the  Congress, 
through  this  bill,  should  not  infer  in 
any  nay  that  a  policy  of  multiple  use 
is  no ;  generally  applicable  to  the  na- 
ticma!  park  system,  or  to  any  other  class 
of  ,Fe  leral  lands  of  rural  character.  I 
am  es  pecially  concerned  as  to  the  refer- 
ences made  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  th;  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  imply  that 
all  lai  ids  in  the  national  park  system  are 
admiiistered  under  a  p>olicy  of  single 
use.  Lands  in  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, 1,5  my  colleagues  know,  are  admin- 
istered generally  under  a  multiple  use 
policy,  providing  for  watershed  protec- 
tion, (utdoor  recreation,  habitat  for  fish 
and  g  ime,  forestry — in  the  sense  of  for- 
est prjtection — and  in  some  cases  graz- 
ing a:  Id  mining,  or  other  purposes,  in 
accon  ance  with  authorizations  and  lim- 
itations provided  in  the  authorizing 
legisls  tion. 

In  riew  of  these  two  considerations. 
I  hav<  proposed  certain  language  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  was  accepted  by  the 
Comn  ittee  on  Agriculture  and  has  been 
incliid  ed  in  the  committee's  amendment. 


COMMITTXE  ON  INTERIOR  AND 

Insdxak  ArrAiRs, 
U.S.  House  of  Reprebkntattves, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  4,  1960. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  refers  to  the 
bill  pending  In  your  committee,  H.R.  10572, 
by  Representative  Grakt,  authorizing  and 
directing  that  national  forests  be  managed 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to 
produce  a  sustained  yield  of  renewable  prod- 
ucts and  services.  Sustained  yield  and 
multiple  use  are  well  established  as  princi- 
ples of  resource  management,  and  further 
congressional  recognition  of  them  as  pro- 
posed In  the  measure  is  to  be  desired  so 
that  all  legitimate  uses  and  values  may  be 
protected.  There  may,  however,  be  some 
problem  with  respect  to  specific  language, 
and  your  consideration  of  the  following 
comments  and  suggestions  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

As  I  understand  the  executive  communi- 
cation from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  give  statutory 
recognition  to  certain  policies  and  practices 
already  in  effect.  These  policies  and  prac- 
tices are  identified  as  follows:  (1)  Adminis- 
tration of  national  forests  for  a  sustained 
yield  of  products  and  services;  (2)  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  forests  for  multiple 
uses;  and  (3)  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  agencies  and  other  groups  in  develop- 
ing the  forests.  There  is  some  implicatloa 
in  the  executive  communication  that  the 
existing  policies  of  the  Department  with 
respect  to  national  forests  differ  from  the 
policies  of  Congress,  but  I  think  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  form  rather  than  of  substance. 
I  would  object  if  I  felt  that  the  purpose  Is 
to  realine  statutory  authorizations  so  as  to 
reflect  changes  In  policies  placed  into  effect 
without  authority  from  Congress. 

The  executive  communication  indicates 
that  the  legislation  would  not  expand  or 
extend  the  Department's  programs  and  ac- 
tivities and  that  the  costs  of  managing 
and  developing  the  forests  would  not  be  in- 
creased. The  expressed  need  is  to  retain  or 
protect  lands  and  resources  in  the  national 
forests  from  overuse  or  disposition.  The 
communication  states  that  the  legislation 
"would  protect  national-forest  resovirces 
from  possible  over-utUlzatlon  in  the  future 
as  a  result  of  economic  pressures  or  those 
of  single-interest  groups." 

It  Is  not  apparent  to  me  from  the  bill  Itself 
or  from  the  executive  communication  how 
these  pressures  would  be  avoided.  If  it  Is 
Intended  that  only  the  five  uses  named  In 
the  bill  win  be  permitted  on  national  forest 
land,  I  would  have  to  object  since  there  are 
other  traditional  and  legitimate  land  uses 
that  are  not  Included  within  the  five-named 
uses.  Among  these  are  prospecting,  mining, 
water  storage,  rights-of-way,  and  Industrial 
or  occupancy  uses  in  limited  areas. 

I  recognize  that  in  many  instances  persons 
have  established  private  nonminlng  uses  of 
national  forest  lands  under  the  guise  of 
mining.  Such  practices  should  be  prevented, 
but  such  prevention  should  not  Interfere 
with  beneficial  exploration  and  development 
of  mineral  resources. 

As  you  know,  the  multiple-use  principle 
does  not  rule  out  the  single  use  or  restricted 
use  of  limited  areas  for  beneficial  purposes. 
Perhaps  a  more  liberal  expression  of  the 
multiple-use  principle  would  be  appropriate 
in  the  bill,  such  as  to  say  that  the  national 
forests  shall  be  administered  for  g^nservatlon 
and  multiple  use,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  forestry,  grazing,  habitat  for  fish  and 
game,  outdoor  recreation,  prospecting  and 
mining,  watershed  p;otection.  and  water 
supply   purposes. 

I  trust  that  the  word  "values"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  2  of  the  bill  does  not 
refer  to  monetary  values  alone,  to  the  exclu- 
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slon  of  nonmonetary  measures  of  relative  Im- 
portance, and  that  the  language  of  the 
sentence  in  which  that  word  appears  does  not 
contemplate  the  values  of  resources  other 
than  the  five  named  In  section  1  of  the  bill 
will  be  disregarded. 

The  blU  gives  little  guidance  as  to  how 
the  relative  values  of  the  resources  or  the 
relative  merits  of  competing  uses  will  be 
established,  or  what  disposition  will  be  made 
In  case  of  dispute.  I  trust  that  there  is  no 
intention  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  applicants 
for  single  uses,  even  though  appearing  In  the 
form  of  pressure  groups,  and  I  assume  that 
there  Is  no  Intention  that  the  legislation  will 
prevent  the  full  and  fair  consideration  of 
pending  or  future  legislation  to  dispose  of 
tracts  of  national  forest  land  or  transfer 
national  forest  areas  to  other  agencies  for 
administration,  such  as  for  water-storage  or 
national  park  piirposes.  I  also  assume  that 
nothing  In  the  blU  Is  intended  to  prevent 
the  return  of  national  forest  areas  to  vacant 
public  land  status  In  appropriate  cases  as 
provided  In  16  DJB.C.  sec.  473. 

I  assume  that  nothing  in  the  bill  is  intend- 
ed to  affect  the  placement  of  the  Porest  Serv- 
ice within  the  organization  of  the  executive 
branch.  I  suspect,  however,  that  there  will 
be  thooe  who  will  view  the  blU  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  raise  the  peretmlal  organizational 
question.  I  think  it  Is  clear,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  evolved  from  an 
agency  prlmarUy  concerned  with  watershed 
protection  and  raising  timber  as  a  crop  to  a 
general  land  management  agency  concerned 
to  a  major  extent  with  mineral  recreational 
(park),  fish  and  wildlife,  mineral,  and  graz- 
ing matters.  In  addition  to  forestry  matters, 
in  the  administration  of  public  lands. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Watne  N.  Aspinall, 

Chairman . 


HousK  or  Rkfrssentativkb,  n.S.. 
CoMiciTTxz  ON  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  7, 1960. 
Hon.  Watnr  N.  Aspinali.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mk.  Craducan:   Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  4.  1960.  commenting  on  H.R. 
10572,  relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
national  forests. 

I  beUeve  that  most  of  the  assiunptions 
you  have  made  in  your  letter  are  correct  and 
that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  in  respect  to  any  of 
the  matters  you  have  mentioned. 

The  terms  of  the  blU  are  quite  broad  and, 
I  believe,  need  some  additional  clarification 
before  action  Ls  taken  on  it.  I  am,  therefore, 
sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  asking  for  com- 
ments on  the  points  you  have  raised.  I  am 
sure  that  their  reply  will  be  helpful  to  both 
of  us  In  clarifying  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


House  or  Representativks,  US.. 

COMMriTEE  ON  ACRICXTLTURE, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  10,  i960. 
Hon.  Watne  N.  Aspinall. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C 
Dear  MR.  Craikman:   In  further  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  4.  1960.  commenting 
on  H.R.  10672.  as  Indicated  In  my  reply  of 
April  7,  1980.  I  transmitted  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
the  request  for  Its  comments  thereon.    I  am 
enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  reply  I  have 
received  from  Assistant  Secretary  PetCTSon. 


I  am  also  enclosing  a  cc^y  of  the  commit- 
tee reixirt  on  the  bill  which  has  been  f  avcnr- 
ably  rei>orted  after  the  inclusion  of  amend- 
ments which  have  been  carefully  worked 
out  with  some  of  the  grouiM  having  a  par- 
ticular interest  In  the  national  forests. 

In  the  light  of  our  committee  report  and 
of  the  comments  on  your  letter  received  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  believe  you 
wiU  agree  with  me  that  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  can  have  nothing  but  beneficial 
effects  In  making  the  national  forests  serve 
to  an  even  greater  degree  the  needs  and 
welfare  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

With  cordial  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Harolo  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


Department  op  AcHicui-TumE, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  S,  1980. 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolxt. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Conor wuiman  Coolet  :  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  AprU  7,  1960,  re- 
questing our  comments  on  questions  raised 
by  Congressman  Aspinall,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  respect  to  HJl.  10572. 

HJt.  10572,  a  bill  "to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  Is  the  same  as  the  draft 
bill  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  our  letter  of  Pebru- 
ary  5,  1960. 

We  are  pleased  to  note  Congressman  As- 
piNALL's  statement  that  "sustained  yield  and 
multiple  use  are  well  established  as  princi- 
ples of  resource  management,  and  further 
congressional  recognition  of  them  as  pro- 
posed in  the  measure  Is  to  be  desired  so  that 
all  legitimate  uses  and  values  may  be  pro- 
tected." We  will  comment  on  his  questions 
In  the  order  In  which  they  are  presented: 

1.  Whether  existing  poUdes  of  the  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  the  national  forests 
differ  from  the  ix>licles  of  Congress:  It  was 
not  the  intent  of  our  letter  of  February  6 
to  the  Speaker  to  Indicate  that  this  bill 
would  bring  about  any  realinement  of  statu- 
tory authorizations  so  as  to  refiect  changes 
in  policies  placed  in  effect  without  congres- 
sional authorization.  We  believe  that  the 
policy  of  administering  the  national  forests 
under  principles  of  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield,  which  have  long  been  In  effect, 
are  within  congressional  authorizations.  As 
stated  in  our  letter  of  February  5,  "The  De- 
partment does  not  believe  there  is  any  ques- 
tion as  to  Its  authority  to  so  manage  the 
national  forests,  and  the  recommendation 
that  this  draft  bill  be  enacted  should  not 
be  so  construed."  Enactment  of  the  bill 
would  provide  a  statutory  directive  that 
these  poUcles  continue.  They  have  been 
applied  In  the  past  within  the  framework 
of  existing  authority  but  without  any  specific 
directive  to  do  so. 

2.  How  would  over-utUlzatlon  as  a  result 
of  economic  pressures  or  those  of  single- 
interest  groups  be  avoided?  Although  the 
principle  of  sustained  yield  may  be  applied 
in  the  management  of  the  national  forests 
at  the  present  time,  there  Is  no  directive 
that  such  principle  must  be  applied.  Thus, 
the  various  pressures  for  heavy  use  of  par- 
ticular resources  must  be  resisted  at  the 
present  time  by  the  application  of  discre- 
tionary decisions  without  the  suppwlilng 
directive  from  the  Congress  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  "sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services"  be  applied.  The  report 
of  your  committee  Includes  a  definition  of 
this  term  as  follows:  "Sustained  yield  of  the 
several  products  and  services  of  the  national 
forests  means  the  achievement  and  main- 
tenance in  perpetuity  of  a  high-level  annual 


or  regular  periodic  output  of  the  various  re- 
newable resources  without  impairment  of 
the  productivity  of  the  land."  With  this 
guiding  definition  and  directive  from  Con- 
gress for  Its  application,  the  pressures  for 
overutilization  can  be  avoided. 

3.  Whether  "It  Is  Intended  that  only  the 
five  uses  named  In  the  bill  will  be  permitted 
on  national  forest  land":  Emuneratlon  of 
the  five  resources  in  the  bill  is  by  broad 
categories.  Various  uses  of  these  resources 
would  be  recognized.  Neither  this  eniunera- 
tlon  nor  any  other  provision  in  the  bill 
should  be  construed  in  any  way  as  indicat- 
ing that  uses  of  the  national  forests  here- 
tofore, or  which  may  hereafter  be,  recog- 
nized or  authorized  are  to  be  prohibited  or 
should  not  continue.  The  bill  Is  directed, 
of  course,  at  those  fxinctlons  performed  by 
this  Department  In  the  administration  of 
the  national  forests.  It  would  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authorities  of  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies.  Including  those  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Neither  would  it  affect 
activities  carried  out  under  laws  administered 
by  other  Departments,  such  as  the  mining 
laws  and  the  mineral  leasing  acts.  The  laws 
applicable  to  such  activities  as  prospecting 
and  mining  would  continue,  unaffected  by 
the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

4.  Meaning  of  multiple  use:  It  is  correct 
that  the  principle  of  multiple  xise  does  not 
rule  out  single  or  other  restricted  use  In 
limited  areas.  This  Is  made  clear  in  the 
definition  of  the  term  "multiple  use"  con- 
tained in  your  committee's  report  on  the  bill, 
lliat  definition  Includes  the  statement  "It 
does  not  mean  using  every  acre  of  land  for 
all  of  the  various  uses;  nor  does  It  preclude 
managing  some  areas  for  less  than  all  uses 
when  nrcessary." 

5.  Whether  the  word  "values"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  3  Is  limited  to  mone- 
tary values:  This  word  definitely  is  not  to 
be  limited  to  only  tangible  values  which 
can  be  expressed  In  monetary  tenns.  The 
values  of  co'taln  of  the  renewable  natural 
resources  of  the  national  forests,  such  as 
timber  which  Is  harvested  and  forage  that  is 
coturumed  by  domestic  Uvestock,  can  be  ex- 
pressed In  monetary  terms.  The  value  of 
the  water  which  comes  from  the  national 
forests  cannot  realistically  be  measured  In 
dollars;  nor  can  the  value  of  the  outdoor 
recreation  and  wildlife  and  fish  resources  of 
the  national  forests  be  expressed  In  dollars. 
The  definition  of  multiple  use  used  by  the 
committee  makes  It  clear  that  the  result  of 
multiple  use  does  not  necessarily  mean  op- 
timum doUar  returns,  nor  for  that  matter, 
optimum  unit  output.  Both  tangible  and 
Intangible  values  are  to  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  the  combination  that  will  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

6.  Would  applicants  for  single  \ises  be 
dealt  with  arbitrarily?  No.  Most  users  are 
single  users.  Furthermore,  as  explained 
above,  single  ubcb  In  limited  areas  would 
bfe  recognized  and  both  tangible  and  In- 
tangible values  woiild  be  considered  In  try- 
ing to  attain  the  best  combination  of  uses 
so  that  the  national  forests  will  be  managed 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number 
in  the  long  run. 

7.  Effect  upon  future  legislation:  It  is 
fully  recognized  that  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  cotild  not  In  any  way  prevent  the  full 
and  fair  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
any  pending  or  futiure  legislation.  In  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  there  is  no  thought  that 
the  enactments  of  one  Congress  would  pre- 
vent sulisequent  Congresses  from  considering 
any  legislative  matter. 

8.  Effect  upon  section  478.  title  16,  United 
States  Code:  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
In  no  way  modify  or  affect  the  authority  of 
the  President  imder  this  section  to  revtAe, 
modify,  or  suspend  Executive  orders  and 
proclamations  establishing  national  forests. 
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9.  PUcement  o/  the  Forest  Service  vltliln 
tbe  omanlzsUon  of  tbe  ezacuttre  brandi: 
Xnactzxient  of  thU  bill  vouM  la  no  w%j  »ffeet 
the  placement  of  the  Forest  Service  as  an 
agency  In  tbls  Department  lor  ada^lnJjtsr- 
iog  the  national  farests,  tbe  land  iitUlaatlon 
projects,  and  otlter  related  lands;  to  carry 
out  Its  program  of  forest  and  related  re- 
search; and  to  carry  out  Its  prc^p-am  of  co- 
operation with  State  and  private  owners  of 
non-Federal  lands  in  forestiry  matters.  It  Is 
true  that  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests,  the  Forest  Service 
fully  recognises  Its  respouslhllltles  to  protect, 
develop,  and  administer  all  of  their  renewahle 
natural  resources. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  L.  Petersok. 
Assistant  Secretary. 


COIUCITTEE   ON    JMTSSIOM.    AND 

INSULAX  AfTAOS, 
VS.   BOUS^   OW  RXTKBSCirXATIVXS, 

Washlntfton.  D.C.,  Kay  19,  1960. 
Hon.  HiaoLi)  D.  CooLXT, 
Chairmau,  Agriculture  Committee, 
Jlev)  House  Office  Buildinfi. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Ma.  Chapman:  I  appreciate  your 
letter  of  May  10  concerning  a  multiple-use 
policy  for  the  nattonal  forests.  I  beUeve 
that  most  of  the  questions  raised  in  my 
letter  of  April  4  en  H.R.  10572  have  been 
satisfactorily  answered  in  the  letter  from 
ttie  DqtartmcsU  oif  Agriculture  which  you 
have  snipiplled  to  me.  I  consider  the  De- 
IMutmeDt's  letter  to  be  very  Infonaative,  and 
I  plan  to  Incliide  it  In  my  remarks  when 
H.B.  10573  Is  considered  on  the  House  floor. 
There  remain,  however,  several  questions 
concerning  this  legislation  that  I  consider 
not  completely  resolved,  and  I  taJce  this 
means  of  bringing  them  to  your  attention. 

There  are  some  who  beUeve  that  a  serious 
problem  remains  as  to  the  treatment  to  be 
gtvwn  to  prospecting  and  mining  under  the 
legislation.  For  example,  the  Baker  (Ore- 
gon) Chamber  of  Commerce  writes,  on  ad- 
vice of  counsel,  that  the  bill  In  its  present 
form  would  cause  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion conoemlng  access  and  other  rl^ts  con- 
nected with  mining  rimiTrm  on  national  forest 
lands.  The  Chamber  suggests  that,  at  the 
end  of  section  1,  a  comma  be  substituted 
for  the  period.  :.nd  there  be  added  the  words 
"nor  to  affect  any  access  or  other  rights.  In- 
cluding the  rights  to  prospect  for,  locate, 
develop,  and  acquire  minerals  and  mineral 
lands  within  the  national  forest  as  provided 
by  existing  law."  There  may  be  several 
alternative  methods  of  accompllahlng  the 
same  objective,  such  as  by  limiting  the 
nuiltlple-use  policy  to  surface  resources,  as 
In  the  bill  introduced  by  Representative 
Clsic  MnxEt  (HJl.  11944),  only  expanding 
the  named  multiple  uses  to  Include  the 
prospecting  and  mining  of  mineral  resources 
and  the  provision  of  access  thereto.  I  be- 
lieve that  some  type  of  amendment  is  needed 
to  overcome  this  problem. 

I  realize  that  the  report  of  your  committee 
on  the  legislation  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  letter  both  offer  as  Justiflcation 
for  omitting  recognition  of  mineral  resources 
the  fact  that  the  multiple-use  policy  within 
the  legislation  was  Intended  to  be  directed 
only  to  functions  performed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  national  forest  lands. 
It  Is  stated  that  the  bill  would  not  In  any 
way  affect  the  authority  of  other  depart- 
ments or  agencies,  such  as  the  Department 
of  ttie  Interior  or  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission.  with  respect  to  national  forest  lands. 
I  do  not  Pnd,  however,  that  the  first  sentence 
of  the  bill  or  Its  title  makes  this  distinction, 
and  in  any  event  I  feel  that  the  distinction 
is  artlflfital  and  may  be  Impractical  In  its 
application  to  the  natural  resonrees  Involved. 
Also,  the  dtotlnctlon  falls  to  recognize  the 
fact    that    the   Department   of    Agriculture, 
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underlPubllc  Ijaw  1S7,  84th  Congrees,  and 
other  Lass,  has  been  delegated  certain  Im- 
portaxt  functions  with  respect  to  mineral 
reaour:es  of  national  forest  lands. 

In  ilev  of  these  considerations,  I  believe 
that  I  would  prefer  an  amendment  providing 
a  mon  comprehensive  statement  of  multiple - 
use  pqlicy  applicable  to  functions  of  all  de- 
and  agencies  so  far  as  they  are 
with  national  forest  lands. 
A  q^iestlon  has  also  arisen  whether  the 
through  this  bill  in  Its  present 
by  stating  a  multiple  use  and  sus- 
yleld  policy  limited  to  only  one  depart- 
n  performing  its  fxinctlons  with  re- 

0  only  one  class  of  Federal  lands,  may 
inf  srring  that  these  same  beneficial  pol- 

not  applicable  to  the  same  depart- 

Dr  to  other  departments   or   agencies 

ri  ispect  to  other  classes  of  Federal  lands 

character.     It  has  been  suggested 

un   undesirable   or   destructive    result 

occur  if  by  Implication  it  should  be 

that  Federal   lands   not  in   na- 

forests  may  or  shotild  be  managed 

1  policy  of  "single  use."  I  am  eepc- 
:oncemed  over  the  committee  amend- 
naking  the  policy  of  multiple  use  In- 

api^lci  ible  to  lands  within  the  national  park 
Lands  In  that  system  are  admtn- 
generally  under  a  multiple-use  policy, 
ng  watershed  protection,  outdoor  rec- 
and  habitat  for  fish  and  game,  and 
cases  grazing  and  mining,  as  we  all 


cardial  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

WATlfK  K.  AsmfAix. 

Chmirman. 


CXX>LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  ime  as  he  majr  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleraaii  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johnsow]. 
JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairinan,  with  the  growing  value  of 
natioial  forest  resources  and  their  in- 


creased use  and  acces&ihility.  the  pres- 
sures for  single  use  ot  large  areas  of 
n&tioial  forest  land  have  also  grown 
treme  xlously.  That  Is  why  it  Is  ao  im- 
portant for  Congress  to  reaffirm  and 
clearl: '  state  the  long-standing  principles 
of  mx  Itiple-ixse  management  and  sus- 
tainec  yield  for  our  natlcoial  forests. 

ILR  10572,  which  has  been  introduced 
by  my  colleague  from  Alabama,  Con- 
gresBT  tan  Geosgi  Grant,  would  acccnn- 
plish  1  his  purpose.  It  would  state  as  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  the  national 
forest!;  have  been  established  and  shall 
be  ad]  Qinistered  for  five  purposes — out- 
door recreation,  timber,  watershed, 
range,  and  wildlife  and  fish.  The  bill 
also  t  irects  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture t)  develop  and  administer  the  re- 
newal] le  surface  resources  of  the  national 
forestj  for  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield.  It  also  authorizes  cooperation 
with  0  Jiers  in  the  development  and  man- 
ageme  at  of  the  national  forests. 

Whj  e  the  national  forests  have  been 
admin  stered  for  many  years  under  the 
dual  (wnservation  policies  of  multiple 
use  ard  sustained  yield,  and  there  is  no 
questi(n  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
authority  to  so  manage  the  for- 
would  be  both  timely  and  desir- 
recognize  in  a  single  statute  these 
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of  statutes  and  regulations.    It 
also  be  advisable  to  name  each  of 
the   fi^'e  major  renewable   natural   re- 
sour  :ef  as  purposes  :'or  which  the  na- 
forests     are     established     and 
>e   administered.    Such   recogni- 


tion would  serve  as  protection  against 
exces<uve  advocacy  of  single  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Wisconsin's  Chequa- 
megan  and  Nicolet  National  Forests  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  State  and 
the  entu^  Midwest.  They  furnish  wood 
for  pulp  and  lumber,  water  that  is  so 
vital  in  manufacturing  and  agriculture, 
some  of  the  best  hunting  and  fishing  in 
the  region,  plus  many  wonderful  areas 
for  both  summer  and  winter  recreation. 
Much  of  this  wilderness  affords  a  unique 
kind  of  outdoor  recreation  for  people 
from  all  over  the  United  States  who  like 
to  get  into  the  wild  country  and  rough  it. 

Of  course,  all  of  these  uses  cannot  be 
applied  to  every  acre  of  national  forest 
land.  However,  the  best  use  or  combi- 
nation of  uses  is  determined  for  each 
area,  and  then  it  is  so  managed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  population. 

I  have  joined  50  of  my  colleagues  in 
Introducing  legislation  similar  or  Identi- 
cal to  Congressman  Graitt's  bill.  I 
strongly  urge  that  this  measure  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Posm]. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  favor 
this  legislation.  It  Is  right  that  recrea- 
tion should  be  explicitly  stated  as  a  use 
of  our  great  national  forests.  Certainly 
millions  of  our  citizens  have  enjoyed,  are 
right  now  enjoying,  and  will  long  enjoy 
the  uniquely  refreshing  and  Inspira- 
tional benefits  of  these  areas  where  a 
person  can  renew  himself  in  mind,  body, 
and  soul. 

No  one  has  better  described,  praised, 
and  promoted  the  national  forests  than 
my  late  friend.  Senator  Dick  Neuberger. 
He  had,  as  I  do.  high  respect  and  great 
affection  for  the  nflw><n]^  of  the  Forest 
Service.  He  knew  them  as  I  know  them, 
as  able  and  dedicated  public  aervants. 

This  legislation  does  not  change  exist- 
ing law  or  practice.  It  simply  makes 
clear  that  the  national  forests  are  to  be 
administered  for  multiple  use  and  sus- 
tained yield  of  their  products  and  serv- 
ices. No  additional  costs  are  involved. 
The  bill  should  pass — and,  as  I  am  sure 
will  happen,  millions  of  Americans 
should  continue  to  enjoy  and  appreciate 
the  many  benefits  of  our  natioiuil  forests 
as  admini.'^tered  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  views  on  this 
legislation — ^the  Forest  Service  multiple - 
use  bill.  I  support  the  amended  bill  as 
submitted  today  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolet]  but  with 
reservation. 

This  legislation  to  define  the  mission 
of  the  Forest  Service  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive effort  to  do  so  in  the  60  years  of 
existence  of  that  agency  of  Government. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  those  Mem- 
bers with  national  forests  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  also  to  those  Members  whose 
constituents  supply  the  vast  numbers  of 
visitors  to  the  national  forests. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  language  in 
a  bill  of  this  sort  be  precise  and  meaning- 
ful. It  is  regrettable  that  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  bill  'vas  deficient  in  these 
respects.  It  was  particularly  imfortu- 
nate  that  in  a  bill  which  purports  to  de- 
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fine,  the  definitions  of  the  key  terms — 
"multiple  use"  and  "sustained  yield" — 
were  missing.  Forest  Service  officials 
have  complained  that  the  fxmdamental 
principles  under  which  they  manage  the 
forests  have  been  misconstrued,  misim- 
derstood,  and  mlsconstructed.  What 
finer  opportunity  than  the  administra- 
tion's draft  blU  to  define  these  terms  in 
language  incapable  of  misinterpretation? 
What  more  meaningless  than  to  have  a 
bill  of  definition  which  fails  to  include 
the  key  definitions?  While  the  proposed 
amendment  is  somewhat  verbose  and 
recondite,  it  does,  in  the  end,  do  the  job 
of  defining  the  two  key  definitions. 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  section  1 
does  not  spell  out  in  clear  and  precise 
terms  exactly  what  are  our  national  for- 
est resources.  Similarly,  the  principal 
uses  in  the  national  forests  should  be 
identified.  Third,  it  would  be  valuable 
if  the  resources  and  the  uses  are  clearly 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another. 
Some  of  the  resources  serve  piore  than 
one  use  or  purpose.  For  example,  tim- 
ber is  an  integral  part  of  watershed  man- 
agement and  recreation  enjoyment  as 
well  as  logging. 

In  addition  to  mixing  uses  with  re- 
sources, section  1  fails  to  include  several 
fundamental  resources  and  uses.  Soil  is 
not  named.  Water  is  not  mentioned. 
Mining  is  not  named  as  a  use,  nor  is 
occupancy  use.  I  am  pleased  to  see  a 
more  positive  statement  on  minerals  in 
the  amended  bill. 

Section  2,  by  combining  the  phrases 
"multiple-use"  and  "sustained  yield." 
renders  the  meaning  of  the  section 
cloudy  and  uncertain.  This  is  made 
even  more  unclear  by  doubts  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  the  phrase,  "several  prod- 
ucts and  services  obtained  therefrom." 

T^ie  second  sentence  of  section  2  is 
worthy  of  note — "in  the  administration 
of  the  national  forests  due  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  the  relative  values  of 
the  various  resources  in  particular  areas." 
The  use  of  vague  adjectives  renders  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence  unclear  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  utmost  clarity 
was  necessary.  What  the  biU  means  to 
say  at  this  point  is  that  multiple  use 
shall  not  apply  to  every  acre  in  a  na- 
tional forest.  Certainly,  a  better  way  to 
say  it  could  have  been  foimd. 

The  committee  made  two  amendments 
which,  in  my  opinion,  confuse  the  situa- 
tion. The  bill  now  states,  first,  "that 
the  national  forests  are  established  and 
shall  be  administered  for"  several  pur- 
poses. The  committee  has  amended  the 
bill  to  say: 

The  purposes  of  this  act  are  declared  to  be 
supplemental  to,  but  not  in  derogation  of, 
the  purposes  for  which  the  national  forests 
were  established  as  set  forth  In  the  act  of 
June  4.  1896  (16  U.S.C.  475). 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
this  means  national  forests  can  be  es- 
tablished for  only  two  purposes,  timber 
and  water,  but  may  then  be  administered 
for  the  several  purix>ses  listed.  If  this 
were  desired,  I  see  no  reason  for  stating 
erroneously  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
bill  that  "the  national  forests  are  estab- 
lished for"  the  several  purjxxses. 

I  believe  the  sentence  concerning  wil- 
derness areas  which  has  been  added  to 


section  2  is  a  significant  contribution. 
I  imderstand  it  as  a  statement  of  policy 
that  wilderness  is  a  multiple  use  with 
stature  equal  to  the  commercial  uses. 
I  do  not  believe  that  action  on  this  bill 
should  or  will  preclude  action  on  other 
legislation — the  so-called  wilderness  bill. 
The  problems  of  how  and  when  wilder- 
ness areas  are  to  be  established  and  how 
to  achieve  better  public  control  will  re- 
main to  be  solved.  The  proposed  wilder- 
ness bill  legislation  sets  forth  in  pre- 
cise terms  how  these  problems  and  con- 
fiicts  are  to  be  handled  for  wilderness 
areas. 

I  am  wondering  at  this  point  whether 
the  Forest  Service  should  not  make  bet- 
ter provision  for  public  scrutiny  of  pro- 
posed management  plans  for  other  areas 
before  the  plans  go  into  effect.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedures Act,  for  example.  I  am  also 
wondering  how  the  Forest  Service  is  to 
process  ai:^eals  from  those  various 
groups  whose  use  desires  in  a  particular 
area  may  differ  and  be  virtually  irrecon- 
cilable. I  hoi>e  these  problems  will  be 
considered  in  subsequent  legislation. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  the  language  of  the  last  sen- 
tence in  section  1  has  reverted  to  much 
the  same  form  in  which  it  wsa  intro- 
duced. This  has  been  done  by  removal 
of  the  amendment  which  said  the  bill  is 
not  applicable  to  national  parks.  The 
fact  that  this  bill  deals  solely  with  na- 
tional forests  seemed  so  obvious  that 
there  was  no  need  for  mention  of  the 
national  parks.  The  committee  report 
confused  me  further  when  it  said  that 
the  policies  of  multiple  use  and  sustained 
yield  are  not  "to  be  regarded  by  virtue 
of  the  legislation  as  in  any  way  applica- 
ble to  the  national  park  system." 

The  national  parks  are,  in  fact,  multi- 
ple-use lands.  At  least  three  of  the  pur- 
poses in  this  national  forests  bill  are 
clearly  and  fully  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional parks.  National  parks  provide  for 
outdoor  recreation,  watershed,  and  wild- 
life and  fish  purposes.  These  purposes 
are  emphasized  in  the  parks,  above  tim- 
ber and  range. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill — even  as  great- 
ly improved  by  today's  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture — represents  a  fragmen- 
tary approach  to  problems  affecting 
management  of  Federal  lands  generally. 
It  seems  that  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
or  whoever  in  the  administration  screens 
legislative  proposals  of  the  various  de- 
partments, failed  when  they  cleared  this 
bill  for  presentation  to  the  Congress. 
This  bill  states  basic  Federal  public  lands 
management  policy.  But  it  deals  with 
only  one  class  of  lands  managed  by  one 
agency  of  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
whicii  is  supfKwed  to  exert  a  coordi- 
nating infiuence,  has  failed  completely 
to  present  a  comprehensive  program  for 
Federal  land  management. 

It  may  be  that  after  the  dust  has 
settled,  smd  with  the  passage  of  time,  we 
will  achieve  a  greater  measure  of  his- 
vorical  perspective  and  the  haste  with 
which    we   have    considered    this   far- 


reaching  legislation  may  be  regretted  by 
all. 

But  this  bill  should  not  be  confused 
CU5  being  the  whole  substance  of  mul- 
tiple-use legislation.  Balanced  use  and 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
national  forest  system  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  timely  and  proper  invest- 
ments in  conservation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
submitted  a  program  for  the  national 
forests  calling  for  a  12-year  investment 
which  ;wm  total  $1.7  billion.  This  large 
Investment  Is  needed  because  there  have 
been  delays  over  the  last  7  years,  and  for 
longer.  In  meeting  the  needs  that  are 
known  to  exist. 

The  administration  has  opposed  in- 
creased fimds  for  reforestation  and 
roads.  It  has  sold  out  its  modest  1957 
Operation  Outdoors  recreation  invest- 
ment program.  It  failed  by  50  percent 
to  ask  for  the  f imds  needed  to  implement 
this  new  program  for  the  national  for- 
ests for  its  first  year — ^fiscal  year  1961. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill 
will  solve  nothing  standing  by  itself. 
The  increased  demands  to  use  the  for- 
ests for  their  many  uses  cannot  be  met 
simply  by  pronouncing  a  policy  of  mul- 
tiple use. 

Let  us  look  at  the  imbalance  in  the 
program  for  the  national  forests.  The 
budget  submitted  by  the  administration 
was  at  100  percent  of  needed  fimds  for 
only  one  minor  activity — land  acquisi- 
tion. For  three  vitally  Important  pro- 
grams the  record  shows  less  than  20 
percent  of  needed  fvmds.  Only  SVa  per- 
cent of  the  needed  amoimt  was  request- 
ed for  reforestation  and  stand  improve- 
ment, only  15.2  percent  of  soil  and  water 
management  fimd  needs,  and  but  18.1 
percent  of  wildlife  requirements.  These 
three  programs  are  inextricably  tied  in 
with  the  concept  of  multiple  use.  What 
sort  of  harmony  in  use  will  be  achieved 
if  the  water,  the  soil,  and  the  wildlife  are 
not  protected  and  the  denuded  lands  not 
reforested?  For  the  vast  bulk  of  the  na- 
tional forest  activities  the  budget  request 
ranged  between  34  M:  and  49.8  percent. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  note  that  insect  and 
pest  control  funds  are  but  44.7  percent 
of  the  needed  amoimt.  Timber  sales 
funds  are  75.3  percent  of  the  amount 
needed  but  reforestation  is  only  8^  per- 
cent. Roads  and  trails  are  at  52  ^  per- 
cent of  needs  and  soil  and  water  at  only 
15.2  percent.  Research  is  at  27.9  per- 
cent of  need  and  fire  protection  at  only 
49.8  percent. 

With  this  illogical  and  program- 
damaging  imbalance  is  it  any  wonder 
that  there  is  conflict  in  the  demands  for 
forest  use?  If  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  one-eyed  bookkeeper  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  going  to 
continue  to  operate  the  program  for  the 
national  forests  at  but  42.7  percent  of 
needs,  the  result  will  be  continual  con- 
flicts among  users  of  the  forests. 

There  Is  a  rush  to  get  this  multiple- 
use  bill  enacted  into  law  and  the  Depart- 
ment has  exerted  itself  greatly  on  this 
semantical  exercise. 

But  when  it  comes  to  budgeting  funds 
to  operate  the  national  forests — ^to  put 
"multiple  use"  Into  action — the  admin- 
istration closes  not  only  one  eye,  but  both 
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eyes  to  tiie  only  OMlliod  by  wUch 

tlple  use  will  ever  be  achieved. 

Bvcryone  who  Im  fmiltertty  with 
l^oresk  Serrtoe  employeeB  knows  at  their 
dedicated  efforts  in  ttie  csnse  of  eon- 
servstion.  I  liiall  eonttnue  to  sopport 
effortB  to  provide  sdeqaate  ftmds  so  ttmX 
they  may  ■muuiilliti  the  sost  Inmmtsnt 
job  they  have,  tovard  the  end  that  the 
Nation^  fvbve  needs  for  the  resources 
of  our  mt*"***'  forests  can  be 
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Ocdy  kx  tfads  way  will  these  forest  lands 
fidfln  the  role  foreseen  by  GHflord  Ptn- 
chot  and  provide  for  "the  greatest  «ood 
of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  nm." 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
lation to  the  consideration  of  ELR  10572, 
nsay  I  ea.|Kes&  my  appreciation  oC  the 
great  piessnre  I  have  had  working  with 
the  gentkaBsn  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
GbuorrJ,  chairaaan  at  the  sabeommittee 
of  the  Hoose  Ooaamtttee  of  Agxlcotture 
which  deals  with  forest  matters.  In- 
cluded  saooc  those  who  have  been  Baost 
helpfnl  In  developing  sound  legislation  I 
would  express  stasoere  thanks  to  Dr.  Bieh- 
ard  IfeOsntte.  Cldef  of  the  UA  Fonst 
Service:  Mr.  Bdward  CraOs.  Assistant 
Chief:  Mr.  Florence:  and  many  otherB. 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  to  assist  in 
this  very  eonstriKtive  step  in  forestry 
legislation. 

Mr.  BBRRT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  number 
of  Bnall  ranch  operatcrs  In  my  district 
who  reside  on  nsticswil  forest  land  in  the 
Black  Hills  area.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited sUota&ents.  most  of  these  people 
have  a  most  dUBcolt  time  in  being  able 
to  nmke  a  living.  To  add  to  ttieir  prob- 
lem, Bssny  of  tiiem  are  allotted  gntiing 
areas  a  namhrr  of  mOes  from  ttieir 
homestte  while  otisers.  located  in  ttie  ap- 
pnadmate  vicinity  of  the  ^wt  where  the 
fbrat  operator  receives  his  unit,  are 
granted  a  mitt  near  the  unit  of  the  see- 


In  other  words,  the  pioiiiem  has  be- 

cne  of  sHiiiinMliig  to  not  only  work 
out  the  best  use  of  tiie  grsaing  in  the 
forest  srea  bat.  more  partieuburty.  to 
work  the  most  eqnitRbie  grasing  use. 

On  May  6  of  tins  year  I  received  frotn 
tlie  State  master  of  the  South  Dakota 
Orange  a  rasotaiiion  passed  by  ttiat 
orgszdzstioQ  as  a  result  of  tiie  problems 
faced  by  their  many  mrtnhfrs  in  living 
In  the  natiottal  forast  area.  After  set- 
ting out  ttiese  many  problems  in  their 
resohitian,  they  ssked  for  five  separate 
actions,  as  follows : 

First  Itie  U.S.  Forest  Service  declare, 
define,  and  make  public  its  loog-range 
policy  for  the  Black  Hills  and  similar 
forest  areas. 

Second.  Grasing  permits  be  granted  on 
a  basis  giving  first  preference  to  resi- 
dents within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest 
area. 

Third.  Resident  ranchers  and  fanners 
be  not  limited  in  numiiers  of  livestock 
to  the  amount  of  ieed  that  can  be  grown 
on  tiie  farm  cr  ranch. 

Fourth.  Funds  avsilaiiie  for  water  de- 
velopment and  ranee  improvement 
sliould  be  expanded  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  assw  equltabie  distrifaution  on 
the  basis  of  need,  practicability,  and 
feasibility. 


favor 


Mb  individnal,  eorporaUon, 
eomUnatioKi  thereof  be  granted 
in  exneas  of  309  cattle  or  IjMO 

I  do  not  offer  tiiese  proUems 
to  the  biU  before  us, 
to  bring  tiiese  suittets  before 
at  this  time. 
CARNAHAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Jie  passage  of  this  bin.  It  is  tn 
the  in  erest  of  the  proper  administration 
of  the  E»«v1fOus  laws  enacted  by  this  body 
prorviding  for  the  estabUBfament  of  oor 
natk>ral  forests  that  the  principles  of 
this  bll  be  enacted  into  law.  Our  na- 
tional f(H-e8ts  are  one  of  onr  truly  great 
natun  1  reeooroes  and  it  is  certainly  oar 
duty  <  3  provkle  for  as  far  as  is  possiiile 
that  t  Moe  resources  be  utilized  for  the 
great€  ^  good  «rf  the  greatest  number  and 
that  t  ley  be  preserved  so  that  they  may 
be  pai  »ed  on  to  those  who  oome  after  us. 
Also,  <  t  is  sissply  good  business  practice 
to  ins  ire  that  these  rescuroes  are  man- 
aged n  su^  a  BMUiner  as  to  provide 
for  th  "ir  multiple  use  and  to  encourage 
a  stist  Edned  and  continued  yield  of  their 
senrios  and  products. 

Tliere  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  two  large 
natioi  al  forests  of  almost  1  million  acres 
tn  my  home  (fistrict  in  Missouri.  These 
forest(!d  lands  abound  in  rich  natural 
resources  of  timber  and  water.  Also 
withir  these  forests  may  he  found  many 
fine  ai  eas  where  oin-  people  go  for  hunt- 
ing, flshhig,  boating,  camping,  picnick- 
iitg,  gmeral  sightseeing,  and  historical 
study.  Last  year  alone  over  $200,000  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  timber,  water- 
power  and  special  use  valties  including 
homesites  and  the  like. 

Three  ttiii^rs  of  significance  would  be 
aocon  plished  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bin  In  io  law: 

First.  It  would  direct  that  our  na- 
tional forests  be  administered  for  sus- 
tainec  srield  of  their  several  products  and 
servic  ;s.  This  is  sound  business  pro- 
oedurt!. 

Secimd.  Direct  that  the  national  for- 
ests le  developed  under  multiple-use 
princi  ^les  and  declare  It  to  be  a  policy 
of  th(  Congress  that  these  forests  are 
establ  shed  for  watershed,  timber,  range, 
outd0(  tr  recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
values. 

Thi  "d.  Authorize  and  encourage  co- 
opera  ion  with  State  and  private  groups 
intereited  in  national  forest  develop- 
ment, conservation,  and  multiple  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  those  of  us  who  live 
in  arei  is  where  we  are  blessed  by  the  pres- 
ence c  f  these  great  national  forests,  this 
bill  is  kignificant  legislation.  It  makes  it 
clear  hat  Congress  wishes  to  preserve. 
devek  ?,  and  utilise  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible  and  on  a  continuing  basis 
these  1  esources.  This  bin  provides  a  firm 
founds  ktion  for  future  management  of  the 
many  renewable  resources  within  these 
forest  preserves.  The  directive  of  this 
Mil  is  clear  and  concise.  The  task  of 
earryiig  out  the  program  for  the  z^- 
tional  forests  will  be  made  easier  through 
enactiient  of  this  legislation.  I  urge 
Its  ad<  ptlon. 

Mr.  MURFHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
Interested  in  the  passage  of  H.R.  10572 
becauie  of  an  early  and  Intimate  asso- 


ciation with  timber  cutting  and  logging 
in  the  Laice  States.  During  college  va- 
eatians.  I  swamped  out  roads  and  trails 
ahead  of  the  timber  cuttns.  Tliis  was 
backbraaking  woric  but  through  it  I 
ieamed  of  ttie  many  resovroes  and  serv- 
ices that  our  forests  provide.  While 
tindier  for  tiie  sawmills  was  of  prime 
importance  then — these  same  forests 
with  new  crops  of  trees  under  good  man- 
agement now  supply  gaase,  fitoh,  water, 
recreation,  and  other  valuable  resources. 

Only  by  careful  and  considered  han- 
dling of  tiiese  multiple  resources  of  our 
forests  can  we  sustain  a  steady  flow  of 
the  products  needed  In  a  modem  econ- 
omy. This  same  coordinated  resource 
management  provides  recreation  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
Chicago  and  the  surrounding  urban 
areas.  This  use  of  our  forests,  that  were 
once  only  valuable  for  timber,  has  grown 
each  year  until  now  over  80  minion  per- 
scois  go  to  the  national  forests  each  year 
to  camp,  hunt,  fish,  and  enjoy  the  out 
of  doors. 

Our  forests  are  prime  factors  in  the 
future  welfare  and  security  of  America. 
Science  and  chemistry  are  discovering 
new  uses  for  wood  and  its  derivatives 
each  year.  More  people  are  discovering 
the  forests.  And  with  each  new  discov- 
ery there  are  greater  demands  on  the 
acreage  of  forests  now  existing.  While 
the  acreage  remains  generally  the  same, 
the  uses  by  our  people  constantly  grow. 
It  is  therefore  timely  that  the  Congress 
consider  this  biU  favorably  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  win  have  the  wood, 
water,  wildlife,  and  recreational  areas 
they  need  to  maintain  a  desirable  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Mr.  COOI£Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  McINTIBfL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.   Ihe  Clerk  wlU  resd. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeutativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tm  Comfren  SMeaiAierf,  That  It  Is 
tb«  policy  ol  Ute  Ooogresa  tiuU  the  national 
forests  are  established  sjid  ahaU  be  afdminie- 
tered  for  outdoor  recreatlaa.  range,  timber, 
watershed,  and  wildlife  and  flah  purposes. 
Nothing  herein  ahall  be  construed  to  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Intertor 
provided  by  law  with  reepect  to  mineral 
reaoorces. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  Insert  "The  piirpoees  of  this 
Act  are  declared  to  be  supplemental  to,  but 
not  In  derogation  of,  the  purposes  for  which 
the  national  forests  were  established  as  set 
forth  In  the  Act  of  June  4,  11»7  (16  Ufl.C. 
475)  ." 


Mkdiigan.    Mr. 

t  to  the 


Mr.     HOFFMAN    of 
Chairman,  I  offer  an 
committee  amfnriment. 

Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ammrtment  offered  by  Mr.  HfWTMAit  of 
BCCblgan  to  the  committee  aoModment:  On 
page  1.  after  tiM  period  In  Uns  9.  Insert  the 
following: 

"nothing  herein  sliall  be  eonatrued  as  af- 
fecting the  Jurlsdictton  or  nesponsthmtim  of 
the  severai  States  with  respect  to  wildlife 
and  Ush  on  the  national  forests." 
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Mr.  HOFFBiAN  of  Michigan.  Now.  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CoolxyI.  what  Is  objectionable  about 
that  amendment?  It  Is  the  one  pro- 
posed by  the  Department.  I  took  it  out 
of  the  papers  sent  us.  It  Is  the  recom- 
mendation they  sent  up  to  the  Senate; 
that  Is.  to  let  the  States  retain  the  au- 
thority they  now  have,  the  one  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon]  was 
talking  about. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  comes  after  the 
period  in  line  9  and  before  the  word 
'Nothing"? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  the  effect  is  to 
add  a  new  sentence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  be  again 
reported. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RoFTWAif  of 
Michigan  to  the  committee  amendment: 

On  page  1,  after  the  period  in  line  9,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities 
of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wildlife 
and  fish  on  the  national  forests." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  it  adds  to  or  detracts  from 
anything,  so  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  HOFFB4AN  of  Michigan.  But 
that  is  Just  what  the  staff  told  you.  If 
it  does  not  do  any  harm  what  is  the  ob- 
jection to  putting  it  in?  You  advocate 
States  rights 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Although  we  believe  in 
them,  we  do  not  like  the  Ten  Command  - 
ments  or  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every  bill 
we  pass. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentlemans'  position  is  that  no  one  but 
the  committee  or  the  committee  staff 
can  write  an  amendment.  You  do  not 
want  It  because  you  did  not  write  It? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Take  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  WeU,  I 
know;  you  have  the  votes,  all  right;  but 
there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  the  bill  clear. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  going  to  vote  for 
the  goitleman's  amendment,  but  If  he 
keeps  on  talking  I  will  vote  against  It. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  AU 
right.  You  say  you  wffl  vote  for  it  if  I 
quit.  That  Is  a  trade.  Now  let  me  see 
you  do  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Sit  down. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  I 
will  do  and  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
support  and  especially  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  McINTIRK  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oiHX>sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  WeU. 
there  you  are. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  ChahTnan.  I 
siiuierely  appreciate  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  every  right  to  <^er 


an  amendment,  and  I  appreciate  that 
the  language  of  the  ammdmoit  is  not 
objectionable,  perhaps;  however,  I  sin- 
cerely present  the  proposition  that  there 
Is  a  very  weU-worklnig  and  understood 
relationship  between  the  Forest  Service 
and  the  several  States. 

I  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  in  the  report  this  very 
fact  is  covered,  and  I  tldnk  tills  amend- 
ment adds  nothing  to  the  biU.  Per- 
haps it  takes  nothing  away  from  the 
biU,  but  I  think  it  Is  extraneous  and. 
there.  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  HoPTMAir  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  we  Just  violated  all 
the  precedents  of  the  House  in  the  en- 
acting of  legislation:  We  had  two  bills 
in  one,  which  was  slUy;  contrary  to 
sound  practices.  I  say  that  with  regret, 
because  we  passed  the  bill — two  bills  as 
one — though  the  projects  are  one  thou- 
sand miles  apart.  But  now  here  is  an 
amendment  that  all  of  us  who  do  not 
want  to  interfere  with  States  rights 
should  support.  The  bill  tries  to  say  that 
but  does  not. 

Everyone  who  read  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  remembers  that  the 
Court  said  on  several  occasions  that  we 
did  not  know  what  we  were  talking 
about  and  did  not  mean  what  we  said. 
They  took  away  Jurisdiction  from  the 
States  and  gave  it  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  in  a  number  of  cases. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  here  Is  to 
make  certain  that  the  States  will  re- 
tain their  Jurisdiction  In  this  matter. 
I  do  not  know  very  much  about  this  bill, 
perhaps,  but  I  know  something  about 
this  wildlife  business.  In  Michigan  we 
have  over  5  million  acres  in  national 
forests.  There  is  one  I  am  personaUy 
interested  in,  and  I  want  to  see  wildlife 
protected.  No  one  is  more  earnest  or 
desirous  of  protection  of  the  national 
forests  than  am  L 

In  another  part  of  the  State,  in  south- 
ern Michigan,  we  have  another  forest, 
which  is  in  my  own  county,  for  example, 
thousands  of  acres  now  controUed  by  the 
State.  It  formerly  was  controUed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  But  now  you 
have  the  Gtovemment  coming  in  on  this 
migratory  wildlife  law. 

You  have  these  feUows  down  here  In 
Chesapeake  Bay.  and  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  because  I  fish  down  there. 
I  go  down  there  also  during  the  hunting 
season.  You  wlU  recaU  not  so  long  ago 
in  the  newspapers  was  a  long  list  of 
State  officials  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  who  were  baiting  the 
hunting  grounds.  They  have  been  doing 
It  right  along.  They  had  a  few  Con- 
gressmen mixed  up  with  ttiat.  too.  and 
that  includes  Senators.  I  know  the 
Federal  Govemmoit  should  have  some 
control,  in  some  cases  but  why  not  leave 
most  of  it  to  the  States? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  txmit  fisherman  from  Utah  [Mr. 

DiXON]. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  can  fully  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Izaak  Walton  said  that  per- 
lu^M  Ood  could  have  created  a  better 
pawUme  than  flshing^  but  undoubtedly 
God  did  not.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  wiU  agree  with  me  on  that.  wiU 
he  not? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  When 
a  boy  is  fishing  he  is  not  in  mischief. 
The  gentleman  is  a  professor  with  years 
of  school  experience,  and  I  do  not  want 
that  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way  ad- 
verse to  Federal  aid  to  educati(m  either 
but  to  me  his  support  of  outdoor  activi- 
ties for  youth  is  of  equal  value. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  document  that  the 
gentleman  submitted  to  the  Clerk  had  a 
paragraph  before  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOPFB4AN  of  Michigan.  It  is 
the  one  the  Departm^it  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  did  not  take  it. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  paragraph  from  the 
Department,  which  wmt  to  the  other 
committee  over  there,  said  that  such  an 
amendment  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
said  it  is  desirable. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  says  that  if  the  com- 
mittee deems  it  necessary  it  might 
amend  the  biU  as  f  oUows.  and  the  gentle- 
man repeated  that  wording.  So  his 
amendment  is  aU  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
purpose  is  idl  right? 

Mr.  DIXON.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  MUdilgan.  And  the 
language  is  clear? 

Mr.  DIXON.    That  Is  right. 

Mr.  HOFTT4AN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  relying  on  what  he  thinks 
future  Secretaries  wlU  do.  He  has  faith 
in  whoever  Is  going  to  administer  this 
law. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  think  we  have  enough 
evidence  of  that  from  the  Department. 

Mr.  HOFF&CAN  of  Michigan.  But  If 
you  have  some  idea,  or  the  people  have, 
as  to  how  the  public  parks  should  be 
administered,  you  are  out. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  win  vote  with  you  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Thank 
you.  It  cannot  harm.  It  may  do  good. 
As  far  as  preservation  of  the  national 
forests  for  the  people  Is  concerned,  that 
amendment  will  strengthen  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  DIXON.    It  wUl. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
wiU  vote  for  it? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  wUl  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Why  do 
not  the  RepubUcans  on  the  committee 
accept  it,  then?  Because  they  did  not 
write  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Midiigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hottmak]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  c<»nmittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  1, 
after  the  word  "reoourcee"  Insert  "<x  the 
national  park  system." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered   by  Mr.   CSoolst  as   a 

substitute  for  the  committee  amendment  on 
page  2,  lines  1  and  2:  On  page  1,  beginning 
on  line  9,  strike  out  the  sentence  "Nothing 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
provided  by  law  with  respect  to  mineral 
resources."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "Nothing  herein  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  use  or  administra- 
tion of  the  mineral  resources  of  national 
forest  lands  or  to  affect  the  use  or  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  lands  not  within  national 
forests." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  stated  several  times  diiring  the  de- 
bate on  this  bill,  the  basic  pvirpose  of  this 
legislation  and  its  only  legal  function,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  is  to  provide  a  policy 
directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  a  guide  to  him  in  carrying  out  his  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  ^he  national  forests.  The  bill 
is  not  cUrected  to  any  other  executive 
agency  of  the  Crovernment  nor  to  any 
lands  other  than  national  forest  lands 
imder  the  administration  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  nor  is  it  directed  to 
nor  concerned  with  any  administrative 
responsibilities  which  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  national  forest  lands. 

This  bill  has  probably  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  consultation  between  Gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens,  and 
groups  representing  private  citizens, 
than  any  bill  which  has  come  before  the 
House  in  some  time. 

Even  before  the  bill  was  introduced. 
Its  language  was  developed  as  the  result 
of  many  conferences  between  the  Forest 
Service  and  groups  having  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional forests  such  as  timber  users,  rec- 
reation and  wildlife  organizations,  those 
Interested  in  livestock  grazing,  and  many 
others.  Before  the  bill  was  submitted  to 
Congress  by  Executive  communication, 
the  comments  and  advice  of  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  having  any  interest 
in  the  subject  matter  also  were  obtained. 

This  process  has  continued  since  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  which  were  held  by 
the  Forestry  Subcommittee  earUer  tliis 
year  and  have  resulted  in  the  several 
amendments  which  are  being  offered  to 
the  bllL  In  each  case  these  amend- 
ments have  been  most  carefully  worked 
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out  in  collaboration  with  several  or  all 
of  the  groups  most  interested  in  the  na- 
tional forests  and  in  each  instance  the 
amen<  ment  Is  designed  to  make  the  bill 
a  mors  perfect  statement  of  the  policy 
in  wb  ich  we  all  believe — that  of  using 
the  vu  tional  forests  in  such  a  way  that 
they  \  ill  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  all  the 
Ameri  can  people. 

The  amendment  I  have  Just  offered  is 
an  exi  imple  of  this  type  of  collaboration 
and  c(  operation.  It  has  been  worked  out 
at  the  suggestion  of,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance >f,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  E  ouse  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insula  r  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AspiNAix]. 

The  committee  amendment  for  which 
this  ill  a  substitute  had  also  been  de- 
veloped In  this  same  manner  and  for 
the  sa  ne  purpose  with  other  persons  very 
much  interested  in  this  bill.  It  made  it 
clear  1  hat  no  provisions  of  this  biU  should 
exten<  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  ca  rying  out  his  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities on  national  forests  in  con- 
nectio  a  with  minerals  and  mineral  rights, 
and  t]  lat  nothing  was  intended  to  affect 
the  gi  eat  national  park  system  in  any 
way. 

Wit  1  the  able  assistance  of  the  gentle- 
man irom  Colorado,  the  substitute  lan- 
guage now  makes  it  even  clearer,  I  think, 
that  nothing  in  this  bill  shall  be  con- 
strueci  to  affect  the  use  o{  administration 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  national 
forest  lands — whatever  Government 
agenc: '  or  administrator  may  be  charged 
with  responsibility  therefor — nor  to 
affect  the  use  or  administration  of  any 
Pederil  lands  within  the  national 
forest! — whatever  their  character  or 
whoever  is  charged  with  administrative 
respoi  sibility  for  them. 

I  th  nk  that  the  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement to  the  bill  and  I  am  happy 
to  offe  r  it  and  ask  that  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opiosition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  This  amendment  then 
strike!  out  the  committee  amendment 
"or  tlie  national  park  system,"  is  that 
corre<  t? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  It  strikes  out 
the  ai  aendment  which  was  just  made  to 
the  section,  and  is  in  lieu  of  the  com- 
mittet  amendment. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Would  the  chairman 
tell  ui  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  adopted  the  amendment  "or 
the  rational  park  system,"  because  it 
was  s  ated  here  on  the  floor  that  one  of 
the  p  irposes  of  this  bill  was  to  see  to 
it  thj  t  nothing  in  this  act  interfered 
with  he  rounding  out  of  the  national 
park  system.  Why  would  the  gentle- 
man now  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
that  Imguage? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  the  gentleman 
hear  the  amendment  read?  I  will  read 
it  to  y  )u  again : 

NotUng  herein  shall  be  construed  to  as 
to  affect  the  use  or  administration  of  the 
miners  1  resources  of  national  forest  lands 
or  to  a.Iect  the  use  or  administration  of 
Federa.   lands  not   within   national   forests. 


So, 


it  includes  the  national  parks. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  right,  but  you 
have  taken  out  the  words  "or  the  na- 
tional park  system." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Those  words  are  un- 
necessary now  because  the  national  park 
system  is  included  in  "Federal  lands  not 
within  national  forests." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Is  there  any  intention 
by  this  amendment  to  limit  the  present 
act  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  make  surveys  within  national  for- 
ests and,  when  proper,  to  add  land  to 
the  national  park  system  from  the  na- 
tional forests? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  makes  no  such 
change  at  all. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  In  other  words,  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Park  Service  will  still  have  all 
the  riqhts  that  they  now  have  under 
the  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Whatever  legal  au- 
thority they  have  now  they  would  con- 
tinue to  have  after  the  passage  of  this 
act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  develop  and  ad- 
minister the  renewable  surface  resources  of 
the  national  forest  for  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  of  the  several  products  and 
services  obtained  therefrom.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forests  due  con- 
sideration shall  be  given  to  the  relative 
values  of  the  various  resources  in  particular 
areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "forest"  and  In- 
sert "forests '. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coouet:  On 
page  2,  line  8.  at  the  end  of  section  2.  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  areas  of  wilderness 
are  consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  Act." 

ESTECT   OF    H.R.    10572    AS  TO   Wn.DERNESS    AREAS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
10572  makes  no  specific  mention  of 
wilderness  areas  within  the  national 
forests.  The  committee's  report  recog- 
nizes that  outdoor  recreational  use  may 
include  the  establishment  and  protection 
of  wilderness  areas.  The  amendment 
proposed  simply  spells  out  what  is  al- 
ready the  intent  of  the  bill. 

In  the  administration  of  the  national 
forests,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
for  many  years  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  and  protection  of  wilder- 
ness-type areas.  The  first  area  of  such 
type  was  administratively  estabhshed  in 
1924.  Other  such  areas  were  subse- 
quently established  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
1929.  These  areas  were  called  "primitive 
arejis."  The  designation  "wilderness 
area"  came  into  use  when  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  regulations  in  1939 
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to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  and  wild  areas  within  the 
national  forests.  Since  that  time,  12 
areas  within  the  national  forests  have 
been  designated  as  wilderness  areas  and 
28  as  vrlld  areas.  Many  of  these  had 
previously  been  designated  as  primitive 
areas,  with  some  changes  being  made  in 
boundaries. 

In  reaUty,  the  designation  of  an  area 
under  the  Secretary's  regulation  as  a 
wilderness  or  wild  area  governs  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  area  is  managed  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  uses  which  are 
permitted  by  the  Forest  Service  under 
such  management.  The  legal  status  of 
the  lands  remains  unchanged  and  the 
laws  applicable  thereto,  including  those 
under  which  rights  may  be  initiated, 
continue  to  apply  as  before. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  not 
change  the  situation  as  to  wUdemess 
areas.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  continue  the  practice  of  35  years' 
standing  of  managing  areas  designated 
for  wilderness-type  uses.  The  status  of 
such  areas  would  remain  the  same  as  be- 
fore. This  bin  would  leave  imchanged 
the  procedures  with  respect  to  the  desig- 
nation and  administration  of  such  areas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  In  the  effectuation  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultm-e  Is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  interested  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies  and  others  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  national 
forests. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CooLrr:  On 
page  2.  following  line  IS,  add  the  following 
new  sectloci: 

"Sec.  4.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  following 
terms  shall  hare  the  following  meanings: 

"(a)  'Multiple  use'  means:  The  manage- 
ment of  all  the  various  renewable  surface  re- 
sources of  the  national  forests  so  that  they 
are  utilized  In  the  combination  that  wUl  best 
meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people;  mak- 
ing t^  most  Judicious  use  of  the  land  for 
soitTb  or  all  of  these  resources  or  related 
services  over  areas  large  enough  to  provide 
sufficient  latitude  for  periodic  adjustments 
in  use  to  conform  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions:  that  some  land  will  be  \ised  for 
less  than  all  of  the  resources;  and  harmoni- 
ous and  coordinated  management  of  the 
various  resources,  each  with  the  other,  with- 
out Impairment  of  the  productivity  of  the 
land,  with  consideration  being  given  to  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  resources,  and 
not  necessarily  the  combination  of  uses  that 
will  give  the  greatest  dollar  return  or  the 
greatest  unit  output. 

"(b)  "Sustained  yield  of  the  several  prod- 
ucts and  services'  means  the  achievement 
and  maintenance  in  perpetuity  of  a  high- 
level  annual  or  regular  periodic  output  of  the 
various  renewable  resources  of  the  national 
forests  without  Impairment  of  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  land." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  desire  recog- 
nition on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  amendment  qjcaks  for  Itself. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  some  time  ago  I  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  the  South 
Dakota  State  Grange  making  certain 
recommendaticms  with  regard  to  uie  use 
of  forest  lands  as  that  use  relates  to 
grazing.  I  had  considered  the  possibility 
of  offering  an  amendment  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us,  but  I  think  this  subject  is 
one  that  is  entitled  to  a  separate  hear- 
ing and  investigation  in  its  own  right.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  relate  to  the 
Committee  the  major  p(^nts  suggested 
by  the  grange  with  regard  to  improving 
the  grazing  pohcies  of  our  Forest  Serv- 
ice. It  is  suggested  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  develop  and  formu- 
late a  long-range  policy  to  govern  the 
grazing  of  national  forest  lands.  A  de- 
scription of  such  policy  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  The  pol- 
icy so  formulated  shall  provide  that — 

First,  first  preference  in  the  granting 
of  grazing  permits  will  be  given  to  resi- 
dents of  the  national  forest  area. 

Second,  the  number  of  livestock  which 
may  be  grazed  by  one  person  will  not  be 
limited  by  the  amount  of  feed  that  can 
be  produced  on  land  owned  or  controlled 
by  him. 

Third,  funds  for  water  development 
and  range  improvement  will  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  insure  equitable  distribu- 
tion on  the  basis  of  need,  practicality, 
and  feasibility ;  and 

Fourth,  no  person  may  be  granted  per- 
mits for  the  grazing  of  livestock  In  na- 
tional forests  which,  when  added  to  per- 
mits granted  any  other  person  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with  such  person,  would  allow 
the  grazing  of  more  than  300  cattle  and 
1,000  sheep. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  said  there,  as  I  understood 
him,  that  no  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  amoimt  of  feed  that  a  per- 
son could  grow  on  his  own  land. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
not  that  favor  the  fellow  that  has  a  lot 
of  pasture  or  grazing  land  or  feed  for 
the  cattle  or  sheep  on  his  own  land,  but 
still  wants  to  get  some  consideration 
from  the  Federal  Government  over  and 
above  the  poor  fellow  who  does  not  have 
any  ability  to  grow  feed? 

Mr.  McGrOVERN.  I  think  it  has  Just 
the  opposite  effect. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
does  the  gentleman  figrure  that  out,  if 
you  do  not  give  ability  to  grow  feed  any 
consideration?  I  can  grow  a  hundred 
tons  and  you  cannot  grow  any.  How  am 
I  going  to  stand  on  an  equality  with  you 
in  making  my  apphcatlon? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  misiuiderstood  the 
gentleman.  I  thought  he  had  a  negative 
in  there.  I  think  this  is  the  Intent  of  the 
provision  here,  that  the  amount  of  feed 
a  man  can  produce  on  his  own  land 
should  not  have  any  relationship  to  graz- 
ing rights  in  the  national  forest. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Now  the 
gentleman  is  getting  to  the  position 
where  if  I  can  grow  a  hundred  tons  on 
my  own  and  you  cannot  grow  any  we  are 
on  an  equal  basi.-;,  but  I  can  keep  mine  or 
sell  it  and  you  do  not  have  any,  yet  we  get 


equal  consideration  of  otu-  application. 
The  gentleman  does  not  favor  that  ?  Re- 
member, this  is  an  election  year. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Intention  of 
these  four  points  standing  together  is  to 
do  what  I  think  the  gentleman  is  after. 
That  Is  to  limit  the  amount  of  land 
within  the  forest  area  that  is  available 
for  grazing  to  any  one  person  to  what 
will  take  care  of  a  nutyiwiiirn  of  300  cat- 
tle or  1,000  sheep.  That  has  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  use  of  the  national  forest 
primarily  to  what  we  call  the  family -size 
operator. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  it 
does  not  reach  the  point  where  you  dis- 
cruninate  against  the  fellow  who  can 
grow  a  great  deal  of  feed  on  his  own  land 
as  against  the  fellow  who  cannot  grow 
any? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Taking  these  four 
points  together,  it  has  the  same  Impact. 

Mr.  BENNFTT  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  H.R  10572,  the  multiple 
use  bill,  because  of  the  beneficial  effects 
it  will  have  on  the  national  forests  not 
only  in  Florida  but  also  throughout 
America. 

Our  three  national  forests  in  Florida 
Eire  valuable  public  lands  which  have 
been  yielding  multiple  products  for  many 
years.  Pulpwood,  poles,  piling,  sawlogs, 
naval  stores,  grass,  and  fenceposts  are 
some  of  the  resources  that  bring  employ- 
ment and  econ(xnlc  stability  to  many  of 
our  local  communities.  These  resources 
must  be  grown  and  harvested  on  a  sus- 
tained basis  if  they  are  to  yield  con- 
tinuous suppli^  of  the  resources  our 
people  need.  The  same  is  true  for  any  of 
the  other  148  national  forests  whether 
located  in  the  States  of  Washington, 
Maine,  or  Alaska. 

We  are  experiencing  in  Florida  a  tre- 
mendous ixipulation  increase — one  of  the 
largest  in  America.  Our  citizens  have 
more  leisure  time  and  more  money  for 
recreational  pursuits.  Florida  is  a  haven 
for  retired  folk  who  have  spare  time  to 
enjoy  the  beauties  of  our  forests  and  to 
hunt  and  fish.  Multiple-use  manage- 
ment considers  the  recreational  needs  of 
our  people  on  national  forests  every- 
where. Outdoor  recreation  is  one  of  the 
five  resources  named  in  HJl.  10672  along 
with  range,  timber,  watershed,  and  wild- 
life and  fish.  Thus  consideration  is 
given  to  this  important  forest  asset  in 
the  wise  and  coordinated  national  forest 
management  provided  ftu:  in  this  bill. 

This  is  sound  legislation;  it  asks  the 
Congress  for  no  appropriations  or  au- 
thorizations of  money;  it  is  a  statement 
of  policy  in  support  of  time-tested  prac- 
tices In  national  forest  administration 
and  use;  and,  it  is  a  bill  that  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  prominent  industrial, 
civic,  and  conservation  organizations 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  BECKpR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  should 
like  to  a^  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  one  or  two  questions.    This  bill 
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H.R.  10572.  which  we  are  discussing,  has 
in  italic  some  very  minor  changes  which 
one  would  understand  by  reading  it,  but 
now,  with  the  number  of  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  we  can  possibly  put  together 
these  various  amendments,  incorporate 
them  in  this  bill,  and  then  vote  on  it? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  try  to  put  them 
together  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unusual.  We  had  conferences  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  other  commit- 
tees, and  we  agreed  that  this  language 
was  desirable  and  accepted  it  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment.  We  had  a  meeting 
in  our  committee  room  this  morning  and 
discussed  the  amendments.  I  think 
everybody  on  the  floor  of  the  House  un- 
derstands the  purpose  of  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  will  be  very  frank  to 
say  that  understanding  each  amend- 
ment is  one  thing,  but  then  trying  to  put 
them  together  in  relation  to  the  entire 
bill  is  a  very  hard  proposition. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  can 
read  it  in  the  Record  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BECKER.  But  that  is  after  we 
have  voted  on  it.    That  is  why  I  object. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  if 
the  Implication  I  gathered  from  his 
statement  as  to  the  definition  of  "multi- 
ple use"  as  proposed  in  section  4  is  cor- 
rect? Has  the  Secretary  of  Agriiulture 
approved  that  definition? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  These  are  the  defini- 
tions that  the  Department  or  ofBcials 
have  been  using  through  the  years.  We 
did  not  include  them  in  the  bill  because 
we  did  not  think  it  necessary.  We  in- 
cluded them  only  in  the  report.  Other 
Members  did  think  it  necessary,  how- 
ever, so  the  amendment  which  was  Just 
adopted  reads  into  the  law  the  definition 
of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield  ap- 
pearing in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Will  the 
chairman  inform  the  House  why  it  is 
necessary  to  amend  the  bill  so  exten- 
sively here  on  the  floor?  Why  can  it 
not  be  done  in  conference  between  the 
two  Houses? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  think  these 
amendments  were  necessary  but  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  do  think 
they  are  necessary.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Miller]  came 
before  our  cMiunittee  and  urged  that 
these  definitions  be  written  into  the  law. 
The  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AsPiNALL]  wanted  certain  assurances 
put  into  the  bill  seeking  to  make  this  bill 
as  perfect  as  possible.  We  toe*  them  up 
this  morning  in  the  committee  and  the 
committee  agreed  to  them,  and  I  pre- 
sent it  here  as  a  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mic.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ap- 
parently there  is  no  opposition  to  the 
amendment    the    gentleman  •has    Just 


offeree .  Tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  full: '  aware  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  point  out  further  that 
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bill  so  I  cannot  see  anything 
about  it.    It  is  a  definition  that 


'has  be;n  fiilly  approved. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  Just  comment 
in  cl»  ing  that  this  is  not  a  question, 
I  wou  d  say  to  both  gentlemen,  the 
chaim  an  and  the  ranking  minority 
Memb  ;r,  of  opF>osing  each  one  of  these 
amencments,  but  I  find  great  difficulty 
in  tryi  ig  to  place  these  amendments  in- 
to the  bill  in  relation  to  one  another  as 
it  affei  ;ts  the  entire  matter  that  is  before 
the  H>use.  I  think  this  is  not  proper 
procec  ure.  We  shoxild  better  have  a  bill 
more  jomplete  and  act  upon  it  intelli- 
gently and  vote  on  it  because  we  are  all 
in  favor  of  this  type  of  legislation  for 
the  pieservation  of  our  national  parks 
and  f crests. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  the  gen- 
tleman suggest  then,  that  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss amendments  on  any  bill  that  has 
been  r  »ported  out  by  a  committee? 

Mr.  BECKER.  No,  but  I  think  the 
comm  ttee  could  have  very  well  pre- 
pared a  bill  with  the  amendments  In  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  cannot  always 
bring  i  clean  bill  before  the  House,  but 
these  iimendments  are  so  simple  and  so 
clear,  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman 
shoulc  be  able  to  understand  them. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  might  understand 
each  a  mendment  but  not  one  in  relation 
to  the  other  without  having  them  before 
me,  ar  d  I  think  that  would  be  the  proper 
way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  an  endment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  north  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Comm  ttee  rises. 

Acccrdingly,  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  W*LTER,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee having  had  under  consideration 
the  bi  1  (H^R.  10752)  to  authorize  and 
direct  iiat  the  national  forests  be  man- 
aged u  ider  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
to  pro*  luce  a  sustained  yield  of  products 
and  siirvices.  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursua  nt  to  House  Resolution  527,  he  re- 


the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
amendments    adopted    by    the 


Comm  ttee  of  the  Whole. 


SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule,  the 


previous  question  is  ordered. 


separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 


amendment? 
them  in  gros 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  enf  rossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  re  id  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  t  me. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  pa  «age  of  the  bill. 
The  Jill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection. 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEVENTH  SEMIANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
OPERATIONS  UNDER  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 
AND  TRADE  FAIR  PARTICIPATION 
ACT  OP  1956— MESSAGE  PROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:' 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  Public  Law  860  of  the  84th 
Congress.  I  transmit  herewith  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Congress  the  seventh 
semiannual  report  of  operations  under 
the  International  Cultursd  Exchange  and 
Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of  1956. 

D WIGHT  D.  EIlSENHOWKR. 

The  White  House,  June  2,  I960. 


CONSOLIDATED      FARMERS      HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  COOLETif.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11761)  to  simplify,  con- 
solidate, and  improve  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  11761.  with 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVEN  1  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGEl,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  handled  the  bill  now  being 
considered. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
presently  before  us  Is  rather  long,  rather 
technical,  and  possibly  to  some  of  us 
complicated.  But  the  objectives  and 
piu-poses  of  the  bill  are  clear.  They  are 
to  simplify  and  coordinate  the  legisla- 
tion relating  to  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

I  think  the  bill  does  this  in  a  rather 
simple  manner.  The  bill  had  the  unani- 
mous favorable  report  of  the  Committee 
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on  Agriculture.  The  bill  was  originally 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  a  means  of  simplifying 
their  operations  and  reducing  the  cost 
of  administering  a  rather  extensive 
program. 

I  would  not  want  the  House  to  assume 
that  there  are  no  changes  in  substantive 
law.  because  there  are  some  changes,  but 
basically  this  bill  continues  the  original 
objective  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. The  Farmers  Home  Administra-. 
tion  has  grown  up  over  a  period  of  the 
last  25  years.  One  piece  of  legislation 
to  meet  a  particular  emergency,  another 
piece  of  legislation  to  meet  some  other 
emergency,  and  a  third  piece  of  legisla- 

)tion  pulled  from  the  air  to  meet  some 
other  contingency. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  fact.  I  think  the  law 
has  been  amended  as  many  as  30  times 
in  the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  feel  sure  that  is  a  very 
conservative  estimate.  On  several  oc- 
casions it  has  been  ccHnpletely  rewrit- 
ten. The  chairman  of  our  committee, 
long  before  he  was  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, probably  rose  to  fame  in  this 
House  by  restoring  life  to  this  agency 
when  It  was  in  bad  shape.  He  got  it 
back  on  the  track,  and  it  has  rendered 
worthwhile  service  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  Is  rendering  worthwhile  serv- 
ice today.  I  think  it  deserves  to  continue 
to  render  worthwhile  service  for  many 
years  to  come. 

We  believe  that  under  this  bill  which 
we  are  bringing  you,  it  can  do  exactly 
that.  I  recognize  there  is  one  phase  of 
this  bill  which  doubtless  needs  attention, 
and  we  have  given  assurance  that  we 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  protect  the 
part  of  Farmers  Home  activities  which 
was  not  originated  by  our  committee — 
that  portion  which  was  originated  by 
another  great  committee.  We  are  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  give  protec- 
tion to  the  housing  portion  of  Farmers 
Home,  which  was  not  originally  handled 
by  our  committee. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  notice  on  page  3  that 
in  discussing  real  estate  loans  one  of 
the  provisions  is  that  the  loan  shall  not 
exceed  90  percent  of  the  normal  value 
of  the  farm.  Is  that  an  increase  over 
existing  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  a  change  from  ex- 
isting law;  whether  it  is  an  increase  or 
not  dei>ends  upon  the  administration. 
Let  me  explain  it  this  way :  The  present 
law  allows  loans  of  100  percent  of  the 
appaised  value,  but  that  appraised  value 
Ls  based  upon  the  so-called  agricultural 
earning  capacity  of  the  land. 

This  amendment  authorized  a  loan  of 
90  percent  of  the  appraised  value,  taking 
into  consideration  the  market  value  of 
the  land. 

The  Department  tells  us  that  it  will 
probably  result  in  about  the  same  range 
of  loans  that  they  are  making  today,  but 
it  does  create  what  we  think  is  a  much 
better  situation,  that  of  not  allowing 
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100-percent  loans.  Frankly,  our  com- 
mittee did  not  feel  that  a  real  estate  loan 
should  be  for  100  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  security.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
that  was  corrected.  Whether  it  relaxes 
or  tightens  up  is  a  question  which  can 
be  debated  endlessly,  but  it  does  change 
the  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Looking  at  the  index  of 
the  hearings  I  cannot  find  any  testimony 
from  Federal  land  bank  officials.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  or  not  the 
committee  took  testimony  from  the  Fed- 
eral land  bank  people  or  whether  they 
have  taken  a  p)osition  in  respect  to  this? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  my  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  no  land  bank  official  ap- 
peared in  opposition. 

Mr.  POAGE.  No  land  bank  official 
appeared:  I  agree,  they  did  not  appear 
in  opposition.  I  have  never  heard  that 
they  expressed  themselves  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  notice  some  mem- 
bers of  the  banking  fraternity  filed  state- 
ments supporting  the  legislation,  and  I 
was  just  curious  because  I  did  not  see 
any  reference  to  any  testimony  by  the 
Federal  joint  stock  land  bank  officials. 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Federal  land  bank.  or. 
more  accurately,  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  System,  has  legislation  of  its 
own  which  it  has  wanted  considered, 
and,  frankly,  they  do  not  want  to  be 
involved  in  anybody  else's  legislation.  I 
know  the  gentleman  can  understand 
that  situation. 

Now,  to  get  back  to  the  bill,  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill 
does  make  a  few  changes  which  I  think 
the  House  will  understand.  I  believe 
that  there  is  possibly  some  feeling  that 
we  have  completely  destroyed  a  great 
system  of  Federal  credit.  I  do  not  think 
we  have. 

There  has  been  some  feeling  that  we 
have  tampered  with  the  interest  rates 
and  that  this  bill  proposes  to  apply  a 
much  harsher  interest  formula  than 
presently  exists.  Let  me  give  to  the 
House  the  actual  figiires  as  to  the  in- 
terest rates,  because  I  think  these  are 
the  things  in  which  the  House  is  pri- 
marily interested. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  six  types  of 
loans.  We  have  only  three  under  the 
new  bill.  This  is  a  considerable  sim- 
plification. 

Under  the  so-called  emergency  loans, 
the  old  rate  was  3  percent;  the  new  rate 
is  3  percent. 

Livestock  emergency  loans  and  live- 
stock assistance  loans:  The  old  rate  was 
5  percent:  the  new  rate,  3  percent. 
These  loans  are  combined  with  the 
other  emergency  loans  and  are,  cor- 
rectly, we  think,  defined  as  emergency 
loans;  and  all  emergency  loans,  all  of 
these  disaster  loans,  carry  a  low  rate  of 
interest,  because  we  figure  when  a  man 
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is  entitled  to  one  of  these  loans  he  needs 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  the  Interest 
rate  was  fixed  at  3  percent 

Operating  loans:  In  the  past  the  op- 
erating loans  have  carried  an  interest 
rate  of  not  more  than  5  percent.  They 
are  fixed  in  this  bill  at  not  more  than 
5  percent,  the  same  as  it  was. 

Real  estate  purchase  loans:  With  re- 
spect to  real-estate  purchase  loans  and 
water  facility  loans,  they  are  combined 
in  this  bill  and  considered  real  estate 
loans.  In  both  of  those  instances  we 
have  had  in  the  past  what  was  known 
as  direct  and  insured  loans.  We  con- 
tinue the  direct  and  insured  loans.  The 
interest  rate  in  the  past  on  the  real 
estate  purchase  loans  was  not  more  than 
5  percent.  On  both  the  direct  loans  it 
was  not  more  than  5  percent,  and  on  the 
insured  loans  not  more  than  5  percent. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  new  interest  rate 
on  real  estate  loans:  The  direct  loans, 
is  still  not  more  than  5  percent  for  both 
the  land  purchase  and  for  the  water 
facilities  loans.  But  in  each  instance 
where  there  are  insiued  loans  the  inter- 
est rate  is  allowed  to  be  not  to  exceed  6 
percent,  which  is  the  legal  rate  in  many 
States. 

The  reason  we  have  allowed  this  1 -per- 
cent increase  is  to  try  to  get  some  insured 
loans.  You  do  not  get  insured  loans 
unless  you  can  make  loans  for  what 
they  are  being  made  in  the  community. 
We  have  in  the  past  received,  I  think 
the  figures  are,  about  $30  million  in 
these  insured  loans.  We  think  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  try  to  get  the  local  people 
to  invest  their  money  in  loans  on  these 
farms  and  on  these  water  facilities  and 
then  let  the  Government  insure  them.  It 
costs  1  percent  to  insure  them,  which 
means  you  have  to  allow  a  6-percent  rate 
in  order  for  the  lender  to  realize  5  per- 
cent. So  these  are  still  in  effect  a  5- 
percent  loan,  but  you  have  to  pay  the 
insurance  or  you  cannot  get  it,  and  un- 
less lenders  can  get  at  least  5  percent 
you  cannot  get  anybody  to  make  these 
insured  loans.  You  cannot  get  anyone 
to  put  up  his  money,  with  the  result 
that  we  have  a  program  of  insured  loans 
but  no  loans.  We  felt  it  was  better  to 
let  the  people  make  their  loans  as  they 
see  fit  and  to  insure  the  kind  of  loans 
actually  made  than  it  was  to  try  to  tell 
the  folks  they  have  to  make  an  unreal- 
istic loan  in  order  to  get  it  guaranteed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  one 
of  the  purposes  of  this  bill  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  a  loan? 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  I  explained  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  every- 
one can  place  their  own  interpretation 
on  it.  We  do  make  it  possible  to  get  a 
90  percent  real  estate  loan.  The  old  law 
said  100  percent  loans.  We  say  90.  On 
its  face  that  looks  like  It  is  making  it 
harder,  but  the  old  law  said  that  valua- 
tion was  based  upon  the  agricultural 
earning  capacity  of  the  land. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
again? 
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B£r.  POAOE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  heard 
all  that  The  gentleman  said  that  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  place  a  very,  very 
great  value  upon  the  gentleman's  knowl- 
edge, his  patriotism  and  his  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  our  people.  My  question 
is  simple:  In  yoiur  opinion,  does  it  make 
It  easier  or  harder  to  get  a  loan? 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  my  opinion,  it  prob- 
ably does  not  change  it  at  all. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  What  is 
the  use  of  doing  it  if  it  does  not  change 
the  situation? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  reason  for  doing  it 
is  to  try  to  simplify  the  administration 
of  the  Farmers'  Home  Administration. 
The  Department  said  it  wa>expending  a 
lot  of  money  needlessly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  We 
knew  that. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Yes;  and  we  think  we 
are  stopping  some  of  this  waste.  At 
least  we  sire  giving  the  Department  the 
opportimity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  siicces^. 

Mr.  POAQK  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
We  hope  so,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Agriculture 
C(xnmittee  has  carefully  studied  and  ap- 
proved H.R.  11761  called  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1960.  I  believe  that  it  will  make 
a  substantial  contribution  toward  gear- 
ing the  agency's  agricultural  credit  pro- 
gram to  the  existing  problems  of  our 
farmers.  The  essential  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  simplify  the  statutory  author- 
ities under  which  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  operates  and  therefore 
greatly  improve  the  services  which  this 
agency  renders  to  farmers. 

For  years  now,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  been  providing  a 
specialized  credit  service  to  thousands 
of  deserving  farm  families,  assisting 
them  to  improve  their  efficiei|cy  and  be- 
come the  successful  operators  demanded 
by  present  day  agriculture.  Faimers 
Home  Administration  is  unique  in  the 
credit  fleld  in  that  it  not  only  extends 
credit  on  a  short,  intermediate,  and 
long-term  basis  but  it  also  accompanies 
this  credit  with  technical  farm  manage- 
ment as-sistance  and  guidance.  The 
agency  in  line  with  the  policy  set  up  by 
Congress  only  supplements  the  credit 
provided  by  banks,  production  credit 
associations,  land  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  commercial  lenders  and 
does  not  compete  with  these  lenders  in 
any  way.  This  major  policy  is  con- 
tinued in  this  bill. 

Besides  extending  supervised  credit  to 
farmers  who  qualify  for  loans,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  also, 
through  its  guidance  and  counseling  pro- 
gram, assists  many  other  farmers  to  sig- 
nificantly improve  their  farming  and  fi- 
nancial plans  so  they  can  qualify  direct- 
ly for  credit  from  regular  private  and  co- 
operative sources.  As  a  result  of  Farm- 
ers   Home    Administration    assistance. 
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amines  across  the  Nation  are  able 
their   farms   and   farming 
,  make  better  use  of  land  and  la- 
,  and  attain  satisfactory  liv- 
Certainly  we  can  con- 
this  fine  agency  for  the  credit 
assistance  it  has  provided 
1  amilies  in  helping  them  adjust  to 
co:  nplex  problems  they  are  facing  to- 
rhe  bin  we  have  before  us  today, 
1761,  will  enable  Farmers  Home 
to  continue  to  eflaclently 
gap  in  the  agriculture  credit  field 
out  the  responsibilities  as- 
to  it  by  Congress, 
fleld   of  agricultural  credit   has 
Objected  to  much  of  the  same  in- 
revolutionary    change   as    has 
place  in  other  segments  of  our 
economy.    And  to  meet  this 
need  for  new  and  specific  types 
,  we  in  Congress  have  been  pass- 
aldditional   laws    so   that  now    the 
Home  Administration  is  admin- 
several  different  acts  with  their 
Eunendments.    H.R.  11761  will  sub- 
a  streamlined  authority  for  the 
patchwork  of  laws,  and  will  au- 
the  agency  to  make  two  broad 
)f  loans  which  will  essentially  fur- 
same  credit  services  to  farmers 
contained  in  all  of  the  previous 
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>resently  administering  the  com- 
of  laws  with  their  many  sub- 
amendments.    Fanners    Home 
fleld  personnel  must  fol- 
h^dreds  of  pages  of  regiilations — 
as  they  are  held  fiscally  Uable 
loan  that  they  make.    Conse- 
then,    it   takes   years   for   the 
to  train  capable  people  to  be- 
amiliar  with  the  complex  detail  in 
m^ny  statutes,  some  of  which  over- 
with  the  inniunerable  regula- 
1  ccompanied  by  their  many  subse- 
revlsions.    It  is  easy  to  see  there- 
even  some  ot  Farmers  Home 
's  most  experienced  peo- 
diflBculty  at  times  in  administer- 
credit  program. 

this  bill  completely  overhauls 
simplifies  the  credit  program  ad- 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
it will  reduce  the  training 
rtaper  work  and  enable  the  field 
to  devote  more  time  to  mak- 
servicing  loans.     Also  applicants 
loMns  should  get  speedier  service  and 
to  understand  the  lending  pro- 
better  since  the  bill  reduces  the 
types  of  loans  by  at  least  50  per- 
set  up  similar  eligibihty  re- 
fer all  of  its  credit  services. 
Edition  to  vastly  simplifying  the 
Home  Administration's  lending 
the  bill  authorizes  a  revolving 
(o  that  collections  on  loans  are 
gainst  the  much  more  accurate 
of  the  cost  of  the  Farmers  Home 
program  and  will  refiect 
picture  of  the  net  costs  for 
program. 
CHAIRMAN.     The  time   of  the 

from  Iowa  has  expired. 
HOEVEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
McInttre]. 
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Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  take  that  much  time  but  I  sim- 
ply want  to  add  my  support  and  recom- 
mendation of  this  bill  to  the  House.  I 
want  to  join  with  other  Members  of  the 
committee  in  expressing  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Poace), 
for  his  diligence,  for  the  assistance  that 
we  have  had  from  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  interested  in  sigricultural 
credit  and  for  the  assistance  which  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  have 
had  from  the  ofiBcials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  particularly  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  over  a  number  of 
years  to  observe  the  operations  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  them  for  their  very 
diligent  attention  to  the  importance  of 
lending,  the  job  they  are  doing  in  the 
area  of  supervision,  their  recommenda- 
tions in  the  fleld  of  farm  management, 
and  particularly  the  very  complimen- 
tary job  which  has  been  done  in  rela- 
tion to  the  collection  of  loans  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  this  bill, 
which  offers  a  great  Improvement  over 
the  existing  rather  numerous  statutes 
covering  the  field  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  there 
are  many  improvements  in  the  proce- 
dures and  some  substantive  improve- 
ments in  the  legislation  Itself.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MdNTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  kind  of  associations  and  cor- 
porations are  referred  to  in  section  104, 
page  3,  of  the  bill  "The  Secretary  is  also 
authorized  to  make  or  Insure  loans  to 
associations,  including  corporations  not 
operated  for  profit"  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  This  provision  re- 
fers to  the  authority  which  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  already  has  in 
relation  to  loans  to  watershed  districts. 

Mr.  JONAS.  And  soil  conservation 
districts? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  They  are  essentially 
water  conservancy  districts  which  might 
be  within  a  Soil  Conservation  District 
but  they  are  separate  from  Soil  Conser- 
vation E>istricts  as  such. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  refer- 
ence which  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  makes  is  contained  in  the 
Water  Facilities  Act.  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.     That  is  right. 

This  legislation  has  received  long  and 
earnest  attention  from  the  Committee 
on  -Agriculture  which  has  unanimously 
reported  it  to  the  House.  It  is  an  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  both  for 
fanners  and  for  taxpayers.  It  estab- 
lishes a  permanent,  understandable  and 
efficient  lending  program  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  to 
save  the  pocketbook  of  the  taxpayer. 
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GBNKKAL  OPERATION*  OF  FAHMEKS  HOME 
ADMIN  ISTltATION 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
the  credit  agency  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  agency  administers 
a  number  of  programs  that  deal  with 
almost  all  phases  of  agricultural  credit. 
These  programs  include: 

First.  The  farm  ownership  program 
which  deals  with  the  purchase  of  farms, 
the  enlargement  of  farms  or  the  develop- 
ment of  farms  of  family-size  or  less. 
This  program  is  handled  through  two 
funds,  through  direct  funds  borrowed 
from  Treasury,  and  through  an  insured 
program  in  which  money  is  furnished  by 
private  lenders.  FHA  loans  the  money. 
suf>ervises  the  loans,  and  collects  the 
loans.  This  is  true  for  direct  loans  as 
well  as  insured  loans.  These  loans  are 
presently  based  on  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  farm,  and  they  can  extend  as 
long  as  40  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
loans  made  through  direct  funds,  can 
go  up  to  100  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  farm.  Insured  loans  can 
go  up  to  90  percent  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  farm. 

Second.  FHA  conducts  an  operating 
loan  program  under  which  it  extends 
credit  for  practically  all  phases  of  opera- 
tion, such  as  equipment  necessary  to  put 
in  the  crops,  feed,  fertilizer,  livestock, 
and  anything  that  goes  into  the  opera- 
tional imit. 

Third.  FHA  also  has  an  emergency 
program  in  areas  that  are  designated  as 
disaster  areas  for  one  reason  or  another 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Fourth.  Farm  housing  loans  imder  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  are  also  adminis- 
tered by  FHA. 

Fifth.  Soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  along  with  small  watershed  loans 
administered  by  this  agency  also  pro- 
vide an  important  source  of  credit  in 
riiral  areas. 

In  1959,  as  shown  by  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  made 
some  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
Nation.    These  activities  included: 

First.  Insiiring  of  the  second  largest 
amoimt  of  loan  fimds  advanced  by  pri- 
vate lenders  in  1  year  for  farm  owner- 
ship loans. 

Second.  A  continued  rise  in  the  aver- 
age size  of  operating  loans.  This  re- 
flected borrowers'  needs  to  expand  fam- 
ily-type operations  and  adopt  more  effi- 
cient and  capital-requiring  farm  man- 
agement practices. 

Third.  Farm  housing  loans  nearly 
double  those  of  1958. 

Fourth.  Fewer  coimtries  designated 
for  emergency  loans  than  in  any  year 
since  the  program  began  10  years  ago. 

Fifth.  The  first  loans  under  the  new 
watershed  loan  program. 

Sixth.  Farmers  Home  Administration 
made  and  insured  loans  totaling  $361.- 
629.000  in  fiscal  1959,  compared  with 
$330,162,000  the  previous  year  and  an 
average  of  $329,347,000  per  year  for  the 
past  5  years. 

Seventh.  Principal  and  interest  col- 
lections totaled  $347,700,000,  as  against 
$316,700,000  in  flscal  1958  and  a  5-year 
average  of  $299,800,000. 


Eighth.  Loans  outstanding  on  June 
30,  1959,  totaled  $1,117,397,000  com- 
pared with  $1,068  million  on  June  30, 
1958,  and  the  5-year  average  of  $1,007,- 
533.000. 

Ninth.  Farm  ownership  loans  totaling 
$64,733,000  were  made  to  4,452  farmers 
to  improve  and  buy  family-type  farms, 
enlarge  undersized  farms  to  family-type 
size,  and  to  refinance  debts.  Private 
lenders  advanced  $35,733,000  of  this  total 
through  the  insured  loan  program,  coun- 
try banks  being  the  primary  source  of 
insured  loan  funds. 

Tenth.  Loans  to  construct  and  repair 
farmhouses  and  other  essential  farm 
buildings  were  made  to  8,186  farm- 
owners  and  totaled  $60,674,000. 

Eleventh.  Operating  loans  to  74,405 
farmers  totaled  $188,500,000,  helping 
them  buy  machinery,  livestock,  ferti- 
lizer, insecticides,  fuel,  and  other  farm 
and  home  operating  items  necessary  for 
using  land  and  labor  to  maximiun  ad- 
vantage. The  average  initial  operating 
loan  was  $5,481.  compared  with  $4,913 
in  1958  and  $3,295  in  1954. 

Twelfth.  Emergency  loans  amoimting 
to  $39,851,000  helped  11,405  farmers  hard 
hit  by  conditions  disastrous  to  crops  and 
property,  resume  normal  operations. 
Most  of  these  emergency  loans  were 
made  to  farmers  who  had  suffered  losses 
from  droughts  and  floods  the  previous 
year  and  were  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
obtain  all  their  credit  needs  through 
regular  channels. 

Thirteenth.  Soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion loans  totaling  $7,468,000  were  made 
to  854  farmers  and  53  associations.  Of 
this  siun.  $2,492,000  was  insured.  These 
loans  helped  farmers  develop  irrigation 
and  farmstead  water  supply  systems 
and  carry  out  recommended  soil  coruser- 
vation  prswtices. 

Fourteenth.  The  first  three  watershed 
loans  were  made  during  the  year.  They 
totaled  $402,500.  This  new  program 
enables  certain  organizations  to  get 
credit  to  help  pay  for  planning  and 
carrying  out  measures  to  protect  and 
develop  small  watershed  land  and  water 
resources. 

Fifteenth.  There  were  99,358  loans  of 
all  types  made  in  fiscal  1959,  but  ap- 
proximately 196,000  farmers,  including 
those  still  employing  credit  received  in 
previous  years,  made  use  of  FHA  credit 
services.  During  the  year,  more  than 
39.000  borrowers  repaid  their  loans  in 
full. 

Sixteenth.  Many  other  applicants  for 
loans,  after  discussing  their  credit  needs 
and  farming  plans  with  county  super- 
visors and  working  out  financial  state- 
ments, found  themselves  able  to  obtain 
their  financing  from  private  or  coopera- 
tive sources.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration extends  credit  only  when  it 
is  not  available  elsewhere. 

PtmPOSE    or    H.R.    11761 

The  basic  purpose  of  H.R.  11761  is  to 
provide  a  more  simple  and  efficient 
method  of  administering  the  various 
legal  authorities  under  which  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  operates,  but 
the  bill  does  effectuate  several  substan- 
tive changes  in  existing  law.    For  ex- 


ample, the  bill  sets  interest  rates  for 
direct  real  estate  loans  at  no  more  than 
5  percent  per  annum  the  same  as  pres- 
ent law.  But  for  insured  loans  the 
amendment  to  HH.  11761  adopted  by 
the  Committee  this  morning  sets  the  in- 
terest rate  at  a  level  as  established  by 
the  Secretary  taking  into  consideration 
the  prevailing  local  rates,  but  not  more 
tlian  6  percent.  This  is  a  change  from 
present  law  which  states  that  insured 
loans  cannot  exceed  5  percent  per 
annum. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  more  flexible 
interest  rate  on  insm-ed  loans.  It  would 
help  permit  the  return  that  lenders  re- 
ceive when  they  invest  in  these  loans 
to  vary  with  the  rate  of  return  avail- 
able from  similar  investments.  This  in 
turn  would  keep  this  source  of  credit 
open  to  farmers.  At  the  present  time 
very  few  insured  loans  are  being  made, 
for  the  return  is  too  low  to  be  attractive 
to  most  investors.  As  I  said  before,  un- 
der the  bill  the  interest  rate  on  in- 
sured loans  would  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
above  6  percent. 

Another  example  of  important  sub- 
stantive change  is  in  the  method  of  es- 
tablishing a  value  for  making  loans. 
Under  present  law  direct  real  estate 
loans  can  be  made  for  up  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  appraised  value  of  the  farm, 
and  insured  loans  can  go  up  to  90  i>er- 
cent  of  this  appraised  value.  H.R.  11761 
would  allow  both  direct  and  insured  real 
estate  loans  to  be  made  for  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  normal  value  of  the  farm. 

The  program  would  still  be  for  family - 
type  farms;  the  loans  would  be  accom- 
panied by  farm  management  and  money 
management  advice  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary. The  purposes  for  which  funds 
could  be  loaned  would  remain  the  same. 
Under  the  bill  interest  rates  would  re- 
main at  5  F>ercent  for  operating  loans, 
3  percent  for  emergency  loans,  and  5 
percent  for  real  estate  loans  except,  as 
I  have  stated  previously,  thc^e  made  on 
an  insured  basis,  which  would  be  6  per- 
cent. Op>erating  loans  would  have  a 
maximimi  term  for  7  years,  and  real 
estate  loans  would  have  a  maximum 
term  of  40  years.  Applications  from 
veterans  would  receive  preference. 
County  committeemen  would  continue 
to  determine  the  eligibility  of  all  loan 
applicants.  No  loan  would  be  made  if 
the  applicant  was  able  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  elsewhere. 

H.R.  11761  would  also  authorize  a  re- 
volving fund  for  the  oF>erating  and  real 
estate  loan  programs.  By  using  this 
fund  the  collections  would  be  utilized 
over  and  over  again  to  make  loans,  and 
the  amount  of  new  funds  that  had  to  be 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  each  year 
would  be  negligible.  At  the  present  time 
the  total  amoimt  loaned  is  appropriated 
each  year  and  these  appropriations  fre- 
quently appear  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  farm  program.  By  using  the  re- 
volving fund  this  misleading  impres- 
sion would  be  corrected.  The  Congress, 
\mder  HJR.  11761,  would  continue  to 
control  the  amount  that  could  be  loaned 
each  year. 
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lb  addition  there  are  other  substan- 
tive changes  which  wlH  no  doubt  be  dis- 
cusaed  during  this  debate,  but  I  feel  that 
the  bill  can  be  boiled  down  to  this: 

Under  the  bill.  H.R.  11761.  there  would 
be  basically  two  loan  programs,  real 
estate  and  operating.  In  addition  in 
areas  hit  by  natxiral  disasters  these  two 
programs  would  be  adapted  to  meet 
emergency  needs.  These  two  basic  pro- 
grams and  the  emergency  program  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  would  take  the  place 
of  three  real  estate  programs,  two  «ner- 
gency  in-ograms.  and  an  operating  loan 
pn^ram  now  fimctioning  under  present 
law. 

Because  of  this  simplification  there 
would  be  a  considerable  gain  in  the  case 
of  administration  and  in  the  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  scope  of  the  services 
available. 

The  bill  provides  a  similar  set  of  ell- 
giWlty  requirements  for  both  of  the 
basic  loan  programs.  This  compares  to 
the  present  situation  when  the  eligibility 
requirements  vary  with  almost  every  loan 
the  agency  offers.  The  cmrent  differ- 
ences are  minor  but  they  are  enough  to 
cause  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  HIL  11761  represents  a  sound, 
workable,  and  constructive  step  toward 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  toward  cutting 
"redtape"  for  farmers  who  utilize  the 
services  of  this  fine  agency  and  toward 
saving  substantial  sums  of  money  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HOET^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tlew(Hnan  from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pxir- 
pose  of  HJl.  11761  is  to  simplify  and 
strengthen  the  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  The  bill 
would  combine  about  six  loan  programs 
into  two.  would  strengthen  the  insured 
loan  program  and  would  make  several 
improvements  in  the  loan  services  avail- 
able to  family-tsrpe  farmers. 

Under  the  bill  all  of  the  standard  ear- 
marks of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion program  would  remain  the  same  as 
they  are  now.  The  loans  would  not  be 
competitive  with  those  of  other  lending 
institutions.  A  farmer  would  only  be 
eligible  if  he  were  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate credit  elsewhere.  Borrowers 
would  be  graduated  to  other  lenders  as 
rapidly  as  they  acquired  sufScient  equity. 
County  committeemen  would  determine 
the  eligibility  of  all  applicants.  Assist- 
ance in  the  development  of  sound  farm- 
ing systems  and  the  adoption  of  efBclent 
farm  and  money  management  methods 
would  accompany  each  loan  to  the  de- 
gree necessary. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  this  measure 
because  I  am  aware  of  the  valuable  serv- 
ice performed  by  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  my  own  district.  And 
any  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  further 
Improve  the  service  rendered  by  this 
Agency  will  receive  my  full  support. 

•niere  are  hundreds  of  farmers  in  my 
district  who  need  financial  assistance  in 
developing  their  farms.  They  need  fimds 
for  land  leveling,  for  the  construction  of 
farm  houses  and  other  farm  buildings, 
for  the  purchase  of  land  to  enlarge  their 
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exlstlig  holdings,  for  the  purchase  of 
farm  Kiuipment  and  the  replacement  and 
repai'  of  existing  equipment,  for  the 
purchase  of  dairy  cows  and  other  live- 
stock and  for  fertilizer,  feed,  seed,  and 
other  annual  operating  expenses. 

It  akes  a  good  bit  of  capital  to  de- 
velop and  run  a  modem  farm.  Our 
famu  these  days  are  mechanized  and 
we  aie  using  far  larger  amounts  of  fer- 
tilizei  s  and  Insecticides  than  we  once  did. 
The  nvestment  per  farmworker  these 
days  averages  about  $20,000.  Only  10 
years  ago  this  figure  stood  at  $10,000. 

In  ny  district  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minis  tration  is  one  of  the  principal 
sourcjs  of  farm  credit.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  so  far  as  some  of  the  younger 
farm  families  are  concerned.  The  ones 
who  have  some  of  the  livestock  and 
equipment  they  need,  but  lack  enough 
equit  r  to  be  eligible,  for  the  moment,  for 
credi    from  conventional  credit  sources. 

I  telieve  the  value  of  this  organiza- 
tion 1 5  well  represented  by  an  article  that 
appei.red  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Wenf  tehee  Daily  World.  This  article 
tells  1  bout  the  progress  made  by  the  Ted 
Mart  n  family,  a  farm  family  near 
Qulm  ;y  in  the  Colimibia  Basin.  In  tell- 
ing I  bout  this  farm  family  the  news- 
papei  points  out  that  the  Martin  family 
persoiifles  the  basin  settlers  that  have 
been  helped  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
mlnu  tration. 

In  7  years  the  Martin  family  has  de- 
veloped an  84 -acre  irrigated  farm,  a 
mode  m  three-bedroom  house,  and  a  high 
prodvcing  dairy  herd.  The  Farmers 
Hom(!  Administration  not  only  helped 
the  f I  ither  of  the  family  acquire  his  basic 
herd  of  20  cows  back  in  1953  but  has 
also  r  lade  financing  possible  for  the  boys, 
Ted,  Jr.,  and  David  Martin,  in  their  FFA 
dairy  projects. 

Paim  families  like  the  Martins  that 
work  hard  and  that  bring  the  farms  of 
our  country  to  their  present  high  stage 
of  efliciency,  are  the  heart  of  our  agri- 
cultu  -al  economy.  And  they  form  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whold.  Any  program,  such  as  that  of 
the  Parmers  Home  Administration,  that 
assisis  these  families  in  their  endeavor, 
is  a  )rogram  that  is  worth  our  careful 
atter  tlon  and  support. 

Ian  especially  interested  in  the  phase 
of  th»  bill  that  combines  three  real  es- 
tate >rograms  into  one.  At  the  present 
time  he  agency  offers  farmers  assistance 
in  de  ^eloping  farm  land  and  farm  build- 
ings 1  mder  three  programs,  farm  owner- 
ship, farm  housing,  and  soil  and  water 
conse  rvation. 

Unler  HR.  11761  these  three  pro- 
gram 5  would  be  combined  under  one  real 
estate  I  loan  program  and  the  confusion 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  as  to 
which  authority  should  be  used  to  meet 
which  need,  would  be  eliminated.  With 
this  simplification  of  the  statutes  would 
go  a  jorresponding  simplification  in  the 
r^rul  itions  of  the  agency  under  which 
the  s  atutes  are  administered.  The  net 
result  would  be  an  improvement  in  the 
servii  e  rendered  to  farm  families  and  a 
clear(r  understanding  by  all  concerned 
of  th( ;  credit  services  available. 
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Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
the  Committee  relative  to  some  of  the 
items  in  this  bill,  particularly  as  they 
have  to  do  with  appropriations.  First 
I  should  like  to  ask  whoever  may  be  able 
to  answer  the  question  for  me,  with  ref- 
erence to  page  4,  section  105,  the  pro- 
vision which  reads: 

The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  es- 
tablish the  Interest  rate  or  rates  at  which 
loans  for  various  purposes  will  be  made  or 
Insured,  taking  Into  consideration  the  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  Interest  rates 
for  loans  for  similar  terms  and  purposes. 

My  Inquiry  is,  are  these  cooperatives 
such  as  REA.  who  are  borrowing  funds 
at  2V2  percent?  Does  this  mean  that 
the  Secretary  can  make  loans  at  2 ',2 
percent? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing. I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  that  we  are  directing  our  atten- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  insured  loans.  In  this  particular 
area  of  activity  there  has  been  the  prob- 
lem of  an  interest  rate  which  would  be 
adequate  to  attract  sources  of  money  to 
supply  the  needs.  This  bill  has  proposed 
to  make  some  revision  from  the  existing 
5  percent  rate. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  mean 
by  that  that  the  purpose  is  to  make 
lower  rates? 

Mr.  McINTIRE    No. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  the  gentleman  re- 
fers to  cooperative  Interests,  would  those 
be  cooperatives  such  as  the  REA  so  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to 
make  loans  at  2i/^  percent? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  very  definitely 
does  not  mean  what  the  gentleman  has 
expressed. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  it  mean  that  the  loan 
would  be  made  at  the  going  rates  in 
communities  and  areas? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.    That  is  the  Intent. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now  I  have  one  or  two  other  questions. 
On  page  6,  section  (c)  it  says: 

The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  tnake  and 
Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds — 

And  so  forth, 
page  7  it  says: 

For  that  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorised  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  tnym  the  sale 
of  any  securities. 

Am  I  to  understand  that  this  bill  is 
another  back-door  approach  to  the 
Treasury  and  that  here  again  we  will 
use  a  public  debt  transaction  rather 
than  appropriations? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  is  certainly  not  my 
understanding,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  that  this  language  pro- 
vides for  back-door  spending.  This  pro- 
vision is  a  restatement  of  existing  law 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1946.  The 
moneys  referred  to  here  are  related  to 


And  then  at  the  top  of 
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the  fund  from  which  the  Farmers  Home 
Admlnlstratian  pays  defaults  on  insured 
mortgages,  aoeumulatea  blocks  of  mort- 
gages for  sale,  sad  conducts  secondary 
market  operations,  llils  Is  simply  a 
reference  as  to  how  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  provide  for  the  money 
going  into  this  particular  fund.  I  would 
call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  further  in  this  legislation  in  re- 
lation to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion revolving  fund,  as  set  forth  in  tiie 
report,  and  I  believe  covered  in  the  leg- 
islation, it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations shall  have  full  control  over  the 
annual  activities  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  their  several  fimc- 
tions;  and  that  the  lending  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  shall  be 
approved  each  year  in  the  area  of  their 
functions  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BOW.  May  I  make  this  inquiry 
so  we  may  get  the  legislative  history  and 
know  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  Am  I 
to  understand  from  the  gentleman  that 
with  respect  to  the  moneys  borrowed 
under  a  public  debt  transaction,  imder 
paragraph  (c)  on  page  6  and  the  lan- 
guage on  page  7,  the  funds  which  are 
borrowed  and  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  will  be  subject  to  distri- 
bution with  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  or  by  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  MdNTIRE.  It  is  certainly  my  un- 
derstandiixg  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  have  fuU  observation 
and  supervision  over  these  fimds. 

Mr  BOW.  I  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  further  language  on  pages 
26  and  27  on  the  question  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Here  we  have  wh£it  I  beUeve 
is  perhaps  subject  to  a  point  of  order, 
the  transfer  of  existing  appropriations 
into  a  revolving  fimd.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's idea,  and  can  he  tell  xis  now,  what 
existing  approprlAticms  are  being  trans- 
ferred into  the  revolving  fund  and  what 
control  will  be  had  of  the  revolving 
fund?  

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  appreciate  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
raised  relative  to  the  point  of  order,  al- 
though the  rule  waives  points  of  order ; 
but  that  point  Is  neither  here  nor  there. 
However,  in  reference  to  the  question  the 
gentleman  has  raised.  It  is  certainly  my 
imderstanding  of  the  procedure  in  es- 
tablishing this  revolving  fund  that  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  legislation  or 
within  such  time  as  it  can  be  appro- 
priately done  administratively  the  ex- 
isting outstanding  notes  and  mortgages 
which  are.  you  might  say.  the  assets  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  are 
to  be  transferred  into  the  fund,  the  sums 
which  are  appropriated  and  available  as 
a  matter  <^  record  as  ol  that  particular 
time  also  are  transferred  into  the  fund, 
and  the  subsequent  ctdlections  on  notes 
and  mortgages  now  outstanding  will  be- 
come an  item  going  into  the  fund. 

Mr.  BOW.  What  we  actually  have 
here  is  a  situation  where  with  a  spend- 
ing budget  of,  let  us  say,  $80  billion  a 
year  this  will  not  reflect  actually  the 
expenditures  or  the  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, because  you  will  have  moneys 


coming  in  and  being  retoaned.  If  you 
have,  say,  $500  mHUon  and  yoa  took  in 
$400  million  one  year,  you  would  show 
actually  $100  miUloa  in  your  budget 
rather  than  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct  on  that  point.  May  I 
make  this  additional  observation,  that 
in  ocmtrast  to  many  revolving  funds 
within  our  Government  structure  this 
bill  provides  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  shall  have  annual  control 
over  the  size  of  the  nnnwni  commitments 
out  of  the  revolving  funds  set  up  under 
this  biU. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained, and  I  believe  it  has  been  very 
useful  to  get  this  legislative  hisUxcj  made 
on  these  provisions.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieki 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  HomcAH]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  earlier  today  I  made  an  ef- 
fort to  learn  from  the  majority  Member, 
I  assume  he  is  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGE  J ,  whether  this  bill  in  his  opinioo, 
and  he  has  championed  the  fanners  for 
many,  many  years,  that  is,  the  farmers 
in  Texas,  would  make  it  easier  or  harder, 
more  difficult,  to  obtain  a  farm  loan. 
I  did  not  get  the  answer.  Am  I  right, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  POAGE.  In^my  opinion  it  will 
not  be  easier  on  harder.  I  think  it  will 
be  about  the  same  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  ThaX  is 
what  I  understood.  The  gentleman  says 
he  does  not  know  wfaetho-  it  will  make  it 
easier  or  harder? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  did  say.  if  I  understood  him 
correctly,  that  it  would  do  away  with 
some  paperwork,  making  the  handling 
of  the  applications  more  efficient.  ThaX 
is  right? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
might  make  the  handling  of  ai^lica- 
tions  more  efficient,  but  we  now  liave 
about  10  or  12  different  programs  han- 
dled by  the  Farmers  H<uue  Administra- 
tion and  this  would  reduce  it  to  3.  We 
believe  the  administration  can  handle  It 
much  more  simply  when  they  are  han- 
dling three  programs  wtxen  all  of  their 
loans  fall  into  one  or  the  other  of  these 
categories  than  when  they  have  about 
a  dozen. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I 
Listened  very,  very  carefully  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hocveh],  who 
is  the  ranking  minority  Member,  as  I 
understand,  and  knowing  of  his  great 
seiTice  to  the  farmers  not  only  in  your 
own  State  of  Iowa  but  in  the  Nation,  I 
listened  very  carefully,  but  I  did  not  hear 
you  say  anytliing  about  the  question  I 
was  interested  in — as  to  whether  It 
would  make  the  obtaining  of  a  loan  eas- 
ier or  harder;  am  I  right? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Is  the  gentleman  ask- 
ing for  my  opinion? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  think  it  will  make  It 
easier  to  give  a  loan. 


Mr.  HDFFICAN  of  Miehigwi.  It  will 
make  it  easier. 

Mr.  BOEVEBf.  Because  there  has  been 
so  much  duplication  and  paperwork  in- 
volved. Tlie  loan  agency  can  give  more 
time  to  discussing  the  problems  with  the 
lender  so  that  the  lender  will  fuUy  un- 
d«:8tand  what  his  rights  axvi  preroga- 
tives are.  I  think  it  would  be  easier  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
being  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  this  most  re- 
markable sitoatian.  Here  we  are  with 
a  Department  of  the  Government  on  its 
own  initiative,  and  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  of  the  full  ccmunittee.  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLXT]  to  this  fact— here  we  have  an 
executive  department  under  control  of 
the  Republicans  and  beaded  by  Mr.  Ben- 
son who  is  trying  to  give  more  eflleieney 
at  less  cost.  Is  that  not  startling  to  you 
with  your  fixed  c<mvictians?  It  must  be. 
It  is  a  good  thing  If  that  Is  an  there  is  to 
it.  But  there  is  <me  thing  I  caimot 
quite  understand. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
briefly,  because  I  have  one  more  idea. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  did  not  mean  to  in- 
fer that  it  would  be  easier  to  get  money. 
What  I  meant  was  that  it  would  be  eas- 
ier to  consummate  the  loan.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  malce  much  differ- 
ence otherwise,  but  I  think  it  wcMild 
make  it  easii^  to  consummate  the  loan 
ro  far  as  the  procedure  and  the  mechan- 
ics ol  making  the  loan  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Then, 
as  the  minister  said  here  the  other  day, 
before  a  committee,  that  destroys 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Yes,  that  destroys 
your  argument.    But  only  on  part  of  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  But,  as 
the  minist^  said  here  the  other  day, 
"You  Just  knocked  my  ^leech  all  to 
pieces."  I  have  the  idea  that  the  buyers 
and  purchasois  in  this  country,  both 
domestically  and  internationally,  were 
overtwying.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  mer- 
chant who  has  two  or  three  large  stores 
in  the  Fourth  District,  and  he  complains 
that  the  people  who  bought  were  not 
paying  their  debts,  their  bills  to  him,  and 
he  said  to  me  inasmuch  as  he  supported 
me  over  the  years  that  I  should  get  some 
legislation  that  will  make  these  debt<H-s 
pay  him  what  they  owe  him.  We  wrote 
two  or  three  letters  back  and  forth,  and 
finally  I  suggested  to  him  that,  perhaps, 
he  had  better  go  back  to  his  salesmen 
because  nia]i>e  they  were  too  efficient 
and  maybe  they  were  persuading  too 
many  people  to  buy  for  a  dollar  down 
and  the  *»tt'inTi/»<i  vhen  they  felt  it  was 
convenient.  Just  like  they  had  here  in 
Washington,  you  recall,  when  we  had  to 
get  after  the  used  car  dealers.  On  the 
television  you  would  see  a  nice  car  with 
the  sales  talk  to  drive  It  out  and  pay  a 
dollar  down  and  the  rest  when  you  got 
ready.  Tou  recall  one  of  the  stories 
that  comes  to  my  mind,  about  Mr. 
Tutt  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia  remembers,  about  the 
jewelers  and  the  custcMner  paying  when 
she  got  ready  bat  she  never  got  ready. 
I  cannot  see  ttie  advisabOity  now  with 
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our  na^t"™^  debt  and  our  other  debt, 
our  private  debt,  being  what  it  Is.  mak- 
ing it  easier  for  people  to  bcnrow  money 
to  buy  more  things  and  to  buy  things 
that  they  do  not  need.  The  banker.  I 
know,  from  Alabama,  understands  my 
argument.  As  a  nation  and  as  indi- 
viduala  we  are  going  ever  deeper  into 
debt — Cleaving  to  descendants  the  legacy 
of  meeting  the  debts  for  the  things  we 
buy.  You  answer  as  to  whether  that  is 
selfish  and  unsound. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  AMonsEN] 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  a  question,  either 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLZT]  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGK].  I  notice  on  page  7  of  the 
report  you  have  this  language : 

But.  In  contrast  to  a  true  revolving  fund, 
the  plan  does  not  In  ttie  least  reduce  congres- 
sional control  over  the  use  of  the  f\ind. 
Funds  coiild  be  used  (or  the  various  loan  pro- 
grams and  for  administration  only  In 
amounts  stipulated  In  appropriation  act. 

Now  would  you  identify  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  makes  such  mandatory  re- 
quirements and  explain  Just  how  It  will 
work. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]  explained 
that  in  connection  with  his  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  But  I 
would  like  you  to  refer  to  the  particular 
language  in  the  bill.  Is  the  gentleman 
referring  to  page  30,  section  2? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May  I 
ask  with  regard  to  that,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  comes  before  the 
Subcommittee  for  Apiculture  asking  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1962,  for  a 
certain  amount.  Do  they  have  to  spell 
out  that  particular  request  as  to  the  three 
segments  contained  imder  this  bill  or  do 
they  Just  ask  for  a  blanket  amoimt  to 
reimburse  them,  like  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  does? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  section  408,  beginning  on 
page  26,  down  to  the  bottom  of  page  30, 
covers  the  items  you  have  in  mind.  In 
my  opinion  the  Department  officials 
would  have  to  make  separate  requests  for 
the  "different  functions  performed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mr.  ANDERSES^  of  Minnesota.  That 
Is  the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  They 
would  have  to  make  separate  requests? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     I  think  so. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
Congress  through  its  Committee  on  Ap- 
jnroprlatlons  would  not  lose  any  of  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  activity  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May 
I  say  I  feel  there  is  much  good  in  this 
particular  bill,  and  that  it  will  simplify 
many  things  in  relation  to  these  various 
loan  provisions  that  we  have  on  the 
books  today.  I  believe  we  have  some- 
thing like  $65  milUon  available  In  the 
emergency  loan  funds.    I  presume  under 


the 


language  of  the  bill  that  would  be 
traxitf erred  Into  this  revolving  fund? 
.COOLEY.   That  Is  correct. 
.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    How- 
the  bill  does  not  say  anything  about 
resent  rate  on  disaster  loans,  3  per- 
It    maintains    that    particular 
flgut^e? 

MdNTIRE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  b^^tleman  yield? 

ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    I  yield 
to  tie  gentleman  from  Maine. 

McINllHE.     It   maintains    that 
Icular  figure. 

ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     With 
ence  to  Interest  on  emergency  loans, 
legislation  provides  a  continuation 
e  existing  rate? 
McINTIRE.   Three  percent. 
Air.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    And  5 
per(  ent  on  special  livestock  loans? 

I^  r.  McINTIRE.  I  beUeve  so,  and  may 
I  sjy  with  reference  to  the  question 
ask<d  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Car>llna.  it  is  our  understanding  that 
the  inswer  which  the  gentleman  gave  you 
in  relation  to  the  appropriation  items — 
we  1  inderstand  that  each  item  under  this 
new  legislation  would  be  requested  sepa- 
rately but  not  as  a  lump  sum  to  the 
Far  ners  Home  Administration. 

W  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  If  that 
were  not  a  fact  I  would  have  to  work 
against  this  bill.  I  am  glad  to  be  re- 
assured on  that  point. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  leman  yield? 

fi  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  t]  le  gentleman  from  Texas. 

\  r.  POAOE.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tlen  lan  from  Maine,  he  said  the  livestock 
loai  s  remain  at  5  percent. 

if.  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  asked 
tha  question  on  the  assumption  that 
the '  did. 

i/.  r.  POAOE.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  they  do.  All  emergency  loans 
go  8 1 3  percent. 

Tie  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gen  leman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
W  r.  MdNTTRE.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
thejgentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

^  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In  the 
opir  ion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
wou  d  he  say  that  this  bill  would  make 
it  eiisier  for  small  disaster  communities 
to  g  ?t  action  through  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  on  emergency  loans? 


Ize 
able 


HOEVEN 

lot  of 


Wr.    POAGE.     Just    as    Mr 
statKl,  it  will  probably  reduce  a 
redt  ape. 

B  T  so  doing  it  will  give  relief  to  people 
the  rentleman  is  talking  about.  I  do  not 
belli  ve  It  changes  the  basic  eligibility  at 
all,  3ut  if  you  can  get  relief  in  10  days 
inst  !ad  of  3  months  it  makes  a  whole  lot 
of  ( ifference  to  people  who  are  flooded 
out  or  dried  out. 

M  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  May  I 
say  ;o  the  gentleman  in  quoting  from  his 
repc  rt  on  page  5.  the  statement  is  carried 
undi  T  title  m : 

Tte  basic  concept  of  the  emergency  loan 
prov  slons  of  title  m  of  the  bUl  Is  to  author- 
tpe  Secretary  to  make  such  loans  avail - 
promptly  to  meet  the  general  need  for 
agrldultiu-al  credit  which  has  become  re- 
strlc^d  in  an  area  by  reason  of  the  occur- 
of  a  natural  disaster  or  severe  pro- 
duction losses. 


Now.  Just  how  big  is  that  area? 

Mr.  POAOE.  That  area  is  only  one 
coimty,  but  It  can  be,  by  Presidential 
finding,  a  part  of  a  county. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  This 
statement  is  also  made  in  the  report: 

The  conditions  warranting  such  a  deter- 
mination may  be  somewhat  leas  severe  than 
those  which  would  warrant  a  determination 
of  major  disaster  under  Public  Law  875. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  necessary  pro- 
vision, because  to  an  average  farmer  the 
disaster  is  Just  as  acute  whether  he  lives 
in  a  small  area  or  a  large  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Either  way  he  is  Just  as 
bad  ofr. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  right.  I  think  we  should  be  concerned 
when  conditions  warrant  the  President 
to  proclaim  such  an  area  a  disaster  area. 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  true  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  have 
much  respect  for  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  make  assistance 
in  emergency  and  disaster  cases  more 
immediately  available,  in  cases  such  as 
I  have  outlined? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  definitely  do;  I  think 
it  simplifies  procedures. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mmnesota.  I 
compliment  the  committee  for  brmging 
out  a  bill  like  this,  and  so  long  as  I  am 
assured  that  the  Congress  will  not  be 
bypassed  in  the  matter  of  appropriations 
I  am  back  of  it.  with  the  definite  reser- 
vation that  I  do  not  like  to  see  interest 
rates  raised  on  loans  made  to  our  farmers 
who  are  already  in  economic  straits. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  PirnieI. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee for  his  very  fair  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-five 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  115) 

Alger  Grtffln 

Anderson.  Gubser 

Mont.  Hubert 

Anfuso  Hess 

A-shmore  HoUfleld 

Harden  Jackson 

Barrett  Kasem 

Baumhart  Keama 

Boland  Kelly 

Buckley  KUbum 

Burdick  Kltchin 

Camahan  Kluczynski 

Cellar  Loser 

Coad  McDonough 

Cook  Macdonald 

Corbett  Magnuson 

Derwlnskl  Meader 

Donohue  Metcalf 

Doyle  Miller,  Clem 

Durham  Miller, 
Farbsteln  George  P. 

Felghan  Montoya 

Pino  Morris,  N.  Mex.  Wilson 

Porand  Morris,  Okla.       Wlthrow 

Oarmatz  Moulder 

Glalmo  Nelsen 

Gilbert  O'Brien,  N.Y. 


I 


CNelU 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pfoat 

Pbllbln 

PUcher 

Powell 

Randall 

Rivera,  B.C. 

Saund 

Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Bikes 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teller 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Udall 

WldnaU 


Tates 
SBelenko 
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Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RoCEBs  of  Colorado,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  umoa.  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  H.R.  11761.  and  find- 
ing Itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  di- 
rected the  roll  to  be  called,  when  354 
Members  responded  to  their  names,  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  up- 
on the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Pihnie]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  of  the  quorum  call  I  was  addressing 
some  remarks  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  I  might  say,  of  course, 
the  purpose  of  the  call  was  not  to  gam 
attendsmce  to  hear  my  remarks.  I  sus- 
pect that  this  quorum  call  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  missed  signal  as  between  the 
famous  battery  comprising  the  Inde- 
pendent Party,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  wish  to  say  at  this 
time  is  that  in  the  consideration  of  this 
bill,  we  had  extended  hearings  under 
the  leadership  of  our  able  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoaqeJ.  and 
the  leadership  of  our  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[  Mr.  MclNTns  1 .  Our  whole  purpose  has 
been  to  provide  a  more  effective  legis- 
lative background  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. We  believe  we  have  accomplished 
just  that 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
my  remarks  today  to  a  bill.  H.R.  11761, 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  simplifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  services 
rendered  American  farmers  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  agency,  in  its  role  as  a  supple- 
mental credit  system  for  farmers,  has 
demonstrated  its  usefulness  on  many  oc- 
casions. There  is  a  growing  need  for 
capital  today  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  by  providing  credit  over 
and  above  that  which  is  available  from 
conventional  sources  has  assisted  large 
numbers  of  our  farm  families  through 
rather  critical  periods.  I  am  thinkmg 
of  the  fairly  young  farm  families  who 
need  additional  equipment  and  livestock 
and  land  to  set  themselves  up  on  a  sound 
basis.  I  am  thinking  of  the  farm  fam- 
ilies who  have  to  enlarge  their  farms  and 
their  farming  operations  In  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  fast-changing  requirements 
of  today's  farm  economy.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  farm  famiUes  who  need  a  new 
house  or  milking  parlor.  Or  the  fami- 
hes  whose  cr(^>s  and  buildings  have  been 
severely  damaged  by  floods  and  wind- 
storms. 

Thousands  of  these  families  turn  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  for 
assistance  that  cannot  be  obtained  else- 
where. Their  needs  are  temporary,  but 
they  are  real. 

For  several  years  now  various  pro- 
grams have  been  assigned  to  this  agency 
in  a  manner  that  has  made  them  become 
progressively  more  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter.   Farmers  and  the  public  in  general 


are  easily  confused  as  to  Just  what  serv- 
ices are  authorized  and  just  which 
groups  are  eligible  to  receive  the  as^st- 
ance  provided. 

KR.  11761  seeks  to  simji^y  the  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  services  provided 
by  this  worthwhile  agency. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  authorize 
two  basic  types  of  credit,  operating  and 
real  estate,  in  place  of  a  series  that  from 
time  to  time  has  Included  a  wide  and 
complicated  assortment  of  credit  aids. 
An  emergency  program  would  also  be 
provided,  but  it  would  m  general  simply 
adapt  the  two  regular  programs  to  meet 
emergency  conditions. 

The  bill  would  also  greatly  simplify  the 
eligibility  requirements.  Basically,  the 
same  farmers  that  would  be  eligible  for 
both  types  of  credit  provided  under  the 
bill — there  would  be  some  differences  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of 
the  two  lines  of  credit — but  essentially 
the  requirements  would  be  the  same. 
This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  existing  pro- 
grams where  there  are  rather  wide  dif- 
ferences between  those  who  are  eligible 
to  obtain  one  type  of  credit  and  those 
who  are  eligible  to  obdun  another. 

HR.  11761  will  also  make  it  possible 
for  the  agency,  through  a  revolving  fund, 
to  use  its  collections  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  additional  loans.  At  the  present  time 
the  loan  authorizations  usually  look  like 
a  net  expenditure  in  the  overall  cost  of 
the  program.  By  using  a  revolving  fund 
the  collections  would  be  balanced  against 
the  loans  and  the  net  difference  would 
be  a  true  reflection  of  what  Is  being  ex- 
pended for  this  worthy  credit  service. 
This  would  help  correct  the  false  Impres- 
sions that  exist  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
farm  programs. 

This  revolving  fund  would  in  no  way 
lessen  the  congressional  authority  over 
the  amount  to  be  advanced  for  the  vari- 
ous loan  programs  each  fiscal  year.  For 
the  Congress,  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
would  determine  how  much  of  the  collec- 
tions in  the  revolving  fund  could  be  used 
for  lending  purposes. 

The  blU  also  provides  a  flexible  mter- 
est  rate  on  Insured  loans.  This  would 
enable  the  return  to  Investors  in  this 
program  to  vary  with  the  returns  on 
similar  Investments  and  thus  keep  a 
steady  flow  of  funds  available  for  vital 
real  estate  programs.  At  the  present 
time  farmers  are  practically  shut  off 
from  this  source  of  credit  because  the 
rates  are  not  in  ime  with  other 
investments. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  agency  would  remain  the 
same  as  they  are  today.  The  agency 
would  be  directed  toward  serving  the 
credit  needs  of  family-type  farmers. 
The  important  role  that  local  coimty 
committees  play  in  determining  who  is 
eligible  for  these  services  would  be  re- 
tained. Supervision  In  farm  and  money 
management  matters  would  be  provided 
to  the  extent  necessary- 
Altogether  the  only  significant  differ- 
ence would  be  found  in  the  increased 
eCSciency  of  the  agency's  operations  and 
in  the  increased  understanding  on  the 
part  of  farmers  sts  to  exactly  what  credit 
services  are  available  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 


Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  117C1  is  a  kmg  overdue  bill  and  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
bringing  this  bin  to  the  floor.  After 
previous  studies  on  a  similar  bill  and  m 
consideration  of  changes  recommended 
tn  the  earlier  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  introdtKed  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today.  Extensive  hearings  had 
been  held  on  prior  bUls.  I  am  confident 
that  this  bin  up  for  consideration  to- 
day represents  the  very  best  thinkmg 
and  clearest  Judgment  which  members 
of  this  committee  can  give  us. 

Hearings  on  the  previously  considered 
bill,  Hja.  7628,  reveal  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  maze  of  existing  laws  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  now  operating  and  which  permits  him 
to  make  and  Insure  loans  to  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  secure  neoessary  ag- 
riculture credit  from  private  or  cooper- 
ative sources.  These  hearings  clearly 
show  the  need  for  this  legislation — to  re- 
vise and  consolidate  in  one  act  ttie  nec- 
essary provisions  to  enable  present-day 
agriculture  to  operate  in  those  areas 
where  credit  of  this  type  is  needed. 

It  has  bem  around  14  years  since  any 
overall  consideration  and  revision  of  this 
field  of  legislation  was  made.  In  1946 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
was  enacted.  This  included  a  revision 
and  reenacbnent  of  the  1937  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  Since  that 
time  and  in  the  mtervenlng  14  years 
OongrecB  has  enacted  legislation  tn  this 
flidd  but  it  has  been  complex  and  piece- 
meal. This  subsequent  legislation  dealt 
with  such  matters  as  authority  for  loans 
for  farm  dwellings  and  other  farm 
buildings — in  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 — 
and  also  dealt  with  several  types  of 
onergency  credit.  The  result,  in  the 
OHnmittee's  opinion  has  been  an  un- 
necessarily complicated  statute.  Com- 
mittee hearings  dealing  with  the  cam- 
ptexitles  and  conflicts  in  exiting  law 
show  just  how  complex  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  law  has  become.  This 
complexity  has  resulted  in  confusifm  to 
applicants  as  to  the  availability  of  the 
agency's  credit  services  for  th^  par- 
ticular needs. 

KB..  11761  seeks  to  eliminate  this 
OHnplexity  and  confusioii  and  thus 
make  the  statute  easier  to  administer 
and  its  services  more  readily  available 
to  farm  folk  needing  and  deserving  such 
credit  facilities. 

It  is  to  be  stressed.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  clar- 
ify the  general  objectives  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  This 
proposed  bill  will  make  It  possible  for 
farm  tenants  and  other  bona  fide  farm- 
ers to  become  farm  owners  imder  credit 
arrang^nents  and  management  assist- 
ance which  give  reasonable  assurance  of 
success  of  family-type  operations,  and 
will  assist  present  farm  owners  In  en- 
larging and  developing  the  land  base  of 
their  operations.  This  bill  will  author- 
ize loans  for  farm  dw^lings  and  other 
buildings  and  will  make  available  credit 
to  assist  in  solving  such  community 
problems  as  drainage  and  water  supply 
In  rural  areas.    Another   provision  of 
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this  bill  is  to  provide  fanners  with  a 
necessary  soiirce  of  abort-term  credit  for 
their  operatloos. 

Present  national  farm  credit  laws  are 
outmoded.  The  machinery  is  so  ctun- 
bersome  that  it  drags  its  own  weight 
around  with  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  implicit  in  this  bill  are 
several  things  essential  to  a  good  agri- 
cultiuid  program : 

First.  This  is  a  permanent  program 
brought  together  into  one  consolidated 
act.  This  bill  removes  the  ever-present 
qDecter  of  lack  of  credit  made  necessary 
by  cnv  failure,  drought,  or  difflcult  eco- 
ncxnic  c<xiditions.  It  should  dispel  fear 
from  the  fanner  in  this  area  of  his 
operation. 

Second.  The  bill  is  plain  and  simple. 
Local  authorities  can  Interpret  this  bill 
without  5<Mne  of  the  confusion  that  has 
existed  in  the  past,  when  under  a  maze 
of  legislation,  and  at  times  conflicting, 
it  has  become  difflcvUt  to  decide  exactly 
where  the  authority  resided.  This  bill 
eliminates  that  confusion. 

Third.  ImpUcit  in  this  bill  is  the  word 
"pnxnptness."  There  are  times  when 
credit  approval  can  move  at  a  seemingly 
tarifsringly  slow  pace.  This  bill  allows 
tor  a  more  rapid  determination  of  credit 
approval  eligibility. 

Fourth.  This  bill  is  designed  to  serve 
the  actiial  needs  of  family  farmers  living 
in  the  present  decade  of  the  sixties. 

Basically,  three  types  of  loans  are 
made  available  to  family  farmers  under 
this  bill:  (A)  Real-estate  loans  for  the 
acqviisition  of  land  primarily  for  family- 
type  farms:  (B)  operating  loans  includ- 
ing a  provision  for  loans  to  be  used  for 
the  c<«isolidation,  refinancing  or  reduc- 
tion of  debts:  and  (C)  emergency  loans. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bUl  will  be  a  very  con- 
structive piece  of  legislative  action  and 
will  reduce  the  redtape  involved  in  ob- 
taining necessary  farm  credit.  It  will 
gear  farm  credit  to  the  needs  of  farmers 
living  in  the  present  day.  It  has  long 
been  needed  and  I  am  glad  it  is  before  us. 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
tbls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "CoiuoUdated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1960". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  the  statutory 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu^, 
hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary."  for  making  and  Insuring  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers  should  be  revised 
and  consolidated  to  avoid  multiplicity  of 
loan  types  and  to  provide  for  more  effective 
credit  services  primarily  for  family-type 
farms. 

TTTLK   I — KXAL    ZSTATX   LOANS 

Sxc.  101.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  and  Insure  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  the  United  States  and  In  Puerto 
Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  (1)  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America,  (3) 
have  a  farm  background  and  recent  farm- 
ing experience  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  proe- 


psclB  of  success  in  the  propossd  farming 
opeiatlons,  (3)  are  or  will  become  owner- 
ope)  ators  of  not  larger  than  family-type 
fan^B  tat  each  family  and,  in  the  case  of 
purchase  loans,  will  derive  their  prin- 
income  fnxn  farming,  and  (4)  are  iin- 
to  obtain  sufflcient  credit  elsewhere  to 
their  actual  needs  at  rates  and  terms 
I'^alllng  in  or  near  their  community. 

103.  Loans  may  be  made  or  insured 

this  title  for  acquiring,  enlarging,  or 

impfx>ving  farms,  including  farm  buildings, 

and  water  development,  use,  and  con- 

,  refinancing  existing  indebtedness, 

for  loan  closing  costs.    In  making  or 

loans  for  farm  piurchase,  the  Secre- 

shall   give  preference  to  persons  who 

Harried  or  have  dej^ndent  families  and, 

practicable,    to   persons   who   are 

to  make  initial  downpayments,  or  who 

>wner8  of  livestock  and  farm  Implements 

necessary  successfully  to  carry  on  farming 

opei  atlons. 
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103.  The  Secretary  shall  make  or  In- 
no  loan  under  this  title   (1)    for  the 

of  acquiring  or  enlarging  any  farm 

has   a   value   as   acquired,    enlarged, 

Improved  in  excess  of  the  average  value 

efficient    family-type    farm -management 

in  the  county,  as  determined  by  the 

from  time  to  time,  or  (3)  to  any 

which  would  cause   (a)   the  un- 

indebtedness  against  the  farm  at  the 

the   loan   Is   made   to   exceed   00   per 

of  the  normal  value  of  the  farm,  or 

the  loan  to  exceed  the  amount  certified 

county  committee,  whichever  is  leas. 

iletermlnlng    the    normal   value   of    the 

,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  appraisals 

by  competent  appraisers  under  rules 

by    the    Secretary.     Such    ap- 

shall  take  Into  consideration  both 

Qormal  agricultural  value  and  the  nor- 

market  value  of  the  farm. 

104.  (a)   The   Secretary    Is   also   au- 
to make  or  insure  loans  to  assocla- 

Includlng  corporations  not  operated 

aroflt  and  public  or  quasi-public  agen- 

for  the  purpose  of  providing  facilities 

soil   and    water   conservation,    develop- 

use,  and  drainage  primarily  for  serv- 

farmers,   ranchers,   farm   laborers,   and 

residents.    No  such  loan  shall  be  made 

would  caiise  the  association's  unpaid 

indebtedness  to  the  Secretary  un- 

this  title  and  under  the  Act  of  August 

937,  as  amended,  to  exceed  $500,000  at 

one  time:   Provided,  however.  That  no 

loan  under  this  section  shall  exceed 
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The  service  provided  or  made  avail - 

through  any  such  association  shall  not 

(^urtailed  or  limited  by  inclusion  of  the 

served  by  such  association  within  the 

of  any  municipal  corporation  or 

public  body,  or  by  the  granting  of  any 

private  franchise  for  similar  service,  within 

area  during  the  term  of  such  loan;  nor 

the  happening  of  any  such  event  be 

basis   of  requiring  such   association   to 

any  franchise,  license,  or  permit  as  a 

to  continuing  to  serve  the  area 

by  the  association  at  the  time  of  the 

of  such  event. 
105.  The    period    few    repayment    of 
under  this  title  shall  not  exceed  forty 
The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  the  interest  rate  or  rates  at  which 
loan|  for  various  purposes  will  be  made  or 
d,  taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
valllhg  private  and  cooperative  Interest  rates 
1  >ans  for  similar  terms  and  purposes  but 
Ifisured  loans  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
the   farm   Is  located   and   for   direct 
iinder  this  title  not  in  excess  of  S  per 
per  annum.    The  borrower  shall  pay 
fees  and  other  charges  as  the  Secretary 
require. 

loe.  Loans  imder  this  title  may  be 
insuted  by  the  Secretary,   aggregaUng  not 
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more  than  $150,000,000  In  any  one  year, 
whenever  funds  are  advanced  or  a  loan  is 
pvirchased  by  a  lender  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  Insurance  of 
loans,  the  Secretary — 

(a)  Is  authorized  to  make  agreements 
with  respect  to  the  servicing  of  loans  in- 
sured hereunder  and  to  purchase  such  loans 
on  such  terms  and  concUtions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe except  that  no  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide for  piu>chase  by  the  Secretary  at  a  date 
sooner  than  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
note;  and 

(b)  shall  retain  out  of  payments  by  the 
borrower  a  charge  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  equivalent  to  not  less  than  1 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  principal 
balance  of  the  loan  unpaid  from  time  to 
time. 

Any  contract  of  Insurance  executed  bj- 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  an 
obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  Incontestable 
except  for  fraud  at  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  has  actual  knowledge. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  fund  established  p\ir- 
suant  to  section  11(a)  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  shall 
hereafter  be  called  the  Agricultural  Creeiit 
Insurance  Fund  and  is  hereinafter  in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "fund."  The  fund 
shall  remain  available  as  a  revolving  fund 
for  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Secretary  under  agreements  Insuring  loans 
under  this  title  and  loans  and  mortgagee 
Insured  under  prior  authority. 

(b)  Moneys  in  the  fimd  not  needed  for 
current  operations  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Trefis\u7  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund  or  invested  in  direct  obligations 
of  the  United  States  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
may  piurchase  with  money  in  the  fund  any 
notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasiiry  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining money  for  the  fund. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
and  Issue  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
TreasvuTT  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds 
necessary  for  discharging  obligations  under 
this  section  and  for  authorized  expenditures 
out  of  the  fimd.  Such  notes  shall  be  in 
such  form  and  denominations  and  have 
such  maturities  and  be  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the  Seen-e- 
tary  of  the  Treasiu^.  Such  notes  shall  bear 
Interest  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yields  of  outeUnd- 
Ing  marketable  obligations  of  the  United 
States  having  maturities  comparable  to  the 
notes  issued  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  purchase  any  notes  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  hereunder,  and  for  that 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
action the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  securities  may  be  Issued  under 
such  Act.  as  amended,  are  extended  to  In- 
clude the  purchase  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
such  notes  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Notes  and  securliiy  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  loans  Insured 
under  this  title  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
fund.  Notes  may  be  held  In  the  fund  and 
collected  in  accordance  with  their  terms  or 
may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  with  or  with- 
out agreements  for  Insurance  thereof  at  the 
balance  due  thereon,  or  on  such  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from  time 
to  time.  All  net  proceeds  ftom  such  collec- 
tions, including  sales  of  notes  or  property, 
shall  be  deposited  in  and  become  a  part  of 
the  fund. 
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(e)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the 
fund  such  portion  of  the  charge  collected 
In  connection  with  the  Insurance  of  loans 
at  least  equal  to  a  rate  of  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  per  annum  on  the  outstanding 
principal  obligations  as  he  determines  to  be 
an  appropriate  Insurance  charge  and  the  re- 
mainder of  such  charge  shall  be  available 
for  compensating  lenders  and  others  tor  loan 
servicing  or  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  be 
transferred  annually  and  become  merged 
with  any  appropriation  for  administrative 
expenses. 

(f )  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  fund — 

( 1 )  to  make  loans  which  could  be  Insured 
under  this  title  whenever  the  Secretary  has 
reasonable  assurances  that  they  can  be  sold 
without  undue  delay,  and  may  sell  and  in- 
sure such  loans.  The  aggregate  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  buch  loans  niade  and  not  disposed 
of  shall  not  exceed  $10,000,000  at  any  one 
time; 

(2)  to  pay  the  interest  1o  which  the 
holder  of  the  note  Is  entitled  on  loans  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  Insured  accruing  between 
the  date  of  any  prepayments  made  by  the 
borrower  and  the  date  of  transmittal  of  any 
such  t»-epayments  to  the  lender.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  prepayments 
other  than  final  payments  need  not  be  re- 
mitted to  the  holder  until  the  due  date  of 
the  annual  Installment; 

(3)  to  pay  to  the  holder  of  the  notes  any 
defaulted  Installment  or.  upon  assignment 
of  the  note  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Secre- 
tary's request,  the  entire  balance  due  on  the 
loan; 

(4)  to  purchase  notes  In  accordance  with 
agreements  previously  entered  Into;   and 

(5)  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections  and  other  ex- 
I>ense8  and  advances  authorized  in  section 
405(a)   In  connection  with  Insured  loans. 

Sec.  108.  The  Secretary  shall  take  as 
security  for  the  obligations  entered  into  in 
connection  with  loans  first  or  second  mort- 
gagee on  farms  with  respect  to  which  such 
loans  are  made  and  such  other  sectirlty  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  and  for  obliga- 
tions In  connection  with  loans  to  associa- 
tions under  section  104.  shall  take  liens  on 
the  facility  or  such  other  security  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  necessary.  Such  secxirity 
instrtunents  shall  constitute  liens  running 
to  the  United  States  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  notes  may  be  held  by  lenders 
other  than  the  United  States, 

TTTLE   n — OPEKATING   LOANS 

Sec.  301.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  or  ptu'tlcipate  In  loans  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  who  (1)  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America.  (2) 
who  have  a  farm  background  and  re<*nt 
farming  experience  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines is  sufflcient  to  assure  reasonable 
prospects  of  success  in  the  proposed  farming 
ojjeration.  (3)  are  or  will  become  operators 
of  not  larger  than  family-type  farms,  and 
(4)  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
rates  and  terms  prevailing  In  or  near  their 
community. 

Sec.  303.  Loans  may  be  made  under  this 
title  for  (1)  paying  costs  incident  to  re- 
organizing the  farming  system  for  more 
profitable  operation,  (3)  purchasing  live- 
stock, poultry  and  farm  equipment,  (3) 
purchasing  feed.  seed,  fertilizer,  insecticides, 
farm  supplies  and  to  meet  other  essential 
farm  operating  expenses  including  cash 
rent.  (4)  financing  land  and  water  develop- 
ment, lose,  and  conservation,  (5)  refinancing 
existing  indebtedness.  (0)  other  farm  needs 
including  but  not  limited  to  family  sub- 
sistence, and  (7)  for  loan  closing  costs. 


Sac.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  le>an 
under  this  title  to  any  individual  (1)  which 
would  cause  the  total  principal  indebtedness 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  for  loans  made 
under  this  title  and  under  section  21  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  to  exceed  $30,000:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  sums  made  available  for  loans  under 
this  title  may  be  used  for  loans  which  wotild 
cause  such  Indebtedness  of  any  borrower 
under  said  Acts  to  exceed  $10,000,  (2)  for 
the  purchasing  or  leasing  of  land  other  than 
for  cash  rent,  or  for  carrying  on  any  land 
leasing  or  land  purchasing  program,  or  (3) 
In  excess  of  an  amount  certified  by  the 
county  committee. 

Sec,  204.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  title  at  an  Interest  rate 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  p)er  annum,  upon 
the  full  personal  liability  of  the  borrower 
and  upon  such  security  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Such  loans  shall  be  payable  in 
not  more  than  7  years  and  no  such  loans 
shall  be  made  to  any  person  who  has  been 
continuously  Indebted  for  loans  under  this 
title  or  under  section  21  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jonr«  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amended,  or  both, 
for  the  immediately  preceding  10  years. 

TITLE  in — EMERGENCY    LOANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  designate 
smy  area  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto 
Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  emer- 
gency area  If  he  finds  (1)  that  there  exists 
in  such  area  a  general  need  for  agricultural 
credit  which  cannot  be  met  for  temporary 
Ijeriods  of  time  by  private,  cooperative,  or 
other  responsible  sources  (including  loans 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  under 
title  II  or  to  make  or  Insm-e  under  title  I 
of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Ckingress), 
.It  reasonable  rates  And  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  farmers  and  ranchers  ewuld  be 
expected  to  meet  under  the  circumstances; 
and  (2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  in 
such  area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster 
or  severe  production  losses. 

( b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
or  participate  in  loans  in  any  such  area  to 
established  farmers  or  ranchers  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  private  corporations  or  partnerships  en- 
gaged primarily  in  farming  or  ranching 
provided  they  (1)  have  experience  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  assure  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  successful  operation  with  the 
assistance  of  such  loan,  and  (2)  are  unable 
to  obtain  sufflcient  credit  elsewhere  to  fi- 
nance their  etctual  needs  at  rates  and  terms 
prevailing  in  or  near  their  community. 

Sec  302.  Loans  may  be  made  vmder  this 
title  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  for 
loans  under  titles  I  or  II  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall  make  no  loan 
under  this  title  to  any  Individual,  corpora- 
tion, or  partnership  (1)  which  would  cause 
the  borrower's  unpaid  principal  indebted- 
ness for  loans  made  under  this  title  to  ex- 
ceed $50,000  or  (2)  in  excess  of  an  amount 
certified  by  the  county  committee,  which- 
ever is  less. 

Sec,  304.  The  Secretary  shall  make  all 
loans  under  this  title  at  a  rate  of  interest 
not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  per  annum,  for 
similar  purposes  as  loans  under  titles  I  and 
II  of  this  Act,  repayable  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine,  takln&  Into  ac- 
count the  purpose  of  the  loan  an^Tthe  na- 
ture and  effect  of  the  emergency,  but  not 
later  than  provided  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act, 
and  upon  the  full  personal  liability  and 
available  security  of  the  farmer  or  rancher, 
or.  in  the  case  of  corporations  or  partner- 
ships, upon  the  full  liability  and  available 
security  of  the  corporation  or  partnership 
and  of  each  person  holding  as  much  as  10 
per  centum  of  the  stock  or  other  interest  in 
the  corporation  or  partnership. 


Sec.  305.  The  Secretary  may  make  addi- 
tional loans  without  regard  to  the  designa- 
tion of  emergency  areas  under  section  301  (a) 
or  the  $50,000  limit  in  section  303.  to  persons 
or  corporations  who  are  Indebted  to  the 
Secretary  for  loans  under  the  Act  of  April 
6,  1949,  as  amended,  or  the  Act  of  August  31, 
1954,  as  amended,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
permit  the  orderly  repayment  or  liquidation 
of  said  prior  Indebtedness. 

Sec.  306.  The  Secretau-y  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  revolving  fund  created  by  section 
84  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended  (12  U.S.C.  1148a)  (hereinafter  in 
this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Emergency 
Credit  Revolving  Fund"),  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  All  sums  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  the  liquidation  of  loans  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  under 
the  Act  of  April  6,  1949.  as  amended,  or  the 
Act  of  Augtist  31.  1954.  and  from  the  liquida- 
tion of  any  other  assets  acquired  with  money 
from  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving  F*und 
shall  be  added  to  and  become  a  part  of  the 
fund. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  such  additional  sums  as  the  Congress 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  to  be 
necessary. 

TTIXZ  rv — ADMINISTEATIVE  PEOVISIONS 

Sec.  401.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
for  the  fulministration  of  assets  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  the 
Act  of  August  38,  1937,  as  amended,  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the 
Act  of  AprU  6,  1949,  as  amended,  the  Act 
of  August  31,  1954,  as  amended,  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  imder 
any  other  Act  authorizing  agrlcviltvu-al  credit, 
the  Secretary  nuiy  assign  and  transfer  such 
powers,  duties,  and  assets  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  to  be  headed  by  an 
AdmlnlstratcM*,  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
without  regard  to  the  clvU  service  laws  or 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
who  shall  receive  basic  compensation  as 
provided  by  law  for  that  office. 

The  Secretary  may — 

(a)  administer  his  powers  and  duties 
through  such  national,  area.  State,  at  local 
offices  and  employees  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Islands  as 
he  determines  to  be  necessary  and  may 
authorize  an  office  to  aer\%  the  area  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  States  if  he  determines 
that  the  volume  of  business  in  the  area  is 
not  sufflcient  to  Justify  separate  State  offices; 

(b)  accept  and  utilize  voluntary  and  un- 
compensated services,  and  with  the  ccmsent 
of  the  agency  concemeel,  utilize  the  ofllcers. 
employees,  equipment,  and  information  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  of 
any  State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision; 

(c)  within  the  limits  of  appropriations 
made  theref(»',  make  necessary  expenditures 
for  rent  at  the  seat  ci  govermnent  and  else- 
where, purchase  and  exchange  of  supplies 
and  equipment,  purchase  or  hire  of  passenger 
vehicles,  printing  and  binding  without  re- 
gard to  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895,  as 
amended  (44  U.S.C.  Ill),  and  such  other 
facilities  and  services  as  he  may  from  time 
to  time  find  necessary  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  this  Act; 

(d)  acquire  land  and  interest  therein 
without  regard  to  section  855  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended; 

(e)  compromise,  adjust,  or  reduce  claims 
and  adjust  and  modify  the  terms  of  m^- 
gages.  leases,  contracts,  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  or  administered  by  the  Farmers 
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Home  Administration  under  any  of  Its  pro- 
grains,  ae  drctimstanoea  may  reqidre:  Pro- 
vided, however.  Tbat — 

( 1 )  e(»npromi0e,  adjuitmant.  or  reduction 
of  elal£u  of  $16,000  or  mor«  must  Im  effected 
by  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Tteasury 
or  to  tlM  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the 
provlslaas  of  section  3409  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (81  UJB.C.  IM) ; 

(3)  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduction 
of  claims  shall  be  based  on  the  value  of  the 
security  and  a  determination  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary at  the  debtor's  reasonable  ability  to  pay 
considering  his  other  assets  and  Income  at 
the  Urns  of  the  action  and  with  <»r  without 
the  payment  of  any  consideration  at  the 
time  of  such  adjiistment  or  rediiction; 

(3)  releases  from  personal  liability  may 
also  be  made  with  or  without  payment  of  any 
consideration  at  the  time  of  adjustment  of 
claims  sgalnst — 

(A)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
sectirtty  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  asBiimlng  the  outstanding 
sectired  Indebtedness; 

(B)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  approved  applicants 
under  agreements  assiunlng  that  portion  of 
tbe  secured  Indebtedness  equal  to  the  cur- 
rent martet  value  of  the  security  property 
or  transferred  the  secxirlty  property  to  the 
Secretary; 

(C)  borrowers  who  have  transferred  the 
security  property  to  other  than  approved 
applicants  under  agreements  aiwumtng  the 
full  amount  of  or  that  portion  of  the  secured 
Indebtedness  equal  to  the  current  market 
value  of  ttie  security  property  on  terms  not 
to  exceed  live  annual  Installments  with  In- 
terest on  the  unpaid  balance  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary:  and 

(D)  borrowers  who  transfer  security  prop- 
erty under  Items  (B)  and  (C)  above  for 
amounts  lees  than  the  Indebtedness  secured 
thereby  msy  be  released  from  personal  11a- 
Mllty  only  on  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  each  such  borrower  has  no  reason- 
able debt-paying  abUlty  considering  his 
assets  and  Income  at  the  time  of  the  transfer 
and  the  county  committee  certifies  that  the 
borrower  has  cooperated  In  good  faith,  used 
due  diligence  to  maintain  the  security  proi>- 
erty  sgalnst  loss,  and  has  otherwise  fulfilled 
the  covenants  Incident  to  his  loan  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

(4)  no  compromise,  adjustment,  or  reduc- 
tion of  claims  shall  be  made  upon  terms 
more  favorable  than  recommended  by  the 
appropriate  county  committee  utilized  pur- 
suant to  section  402  of  this  Act;  and 

(6)  any  claim  which  has  been  due  and 
payable  for  five  years  or  more,  and  where 
the  ctebtor  has  no  assets  or  no  apparent  fu- 
ture debt-paying  abUlty  from  which  the 
claim  could  be  collected,  or  is  deceased  and 
has  left  no  estate,  or  has  been  absent  from 
his  last  known  address  for  a  period  of  at 
least  five  years,  has  no  known  assets,  and 
his  whereabouts  cannot  be  ascertained  with- 
out xmdue  expense,  may  be  charged  off  or 
released  by  the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and 
favorable  recommendation  of  the  county 
*o™™ittee  and  of  the  employee  of  the  Ad- 
ministration having  charge  of  the  claim,  and 
any  claim  involving  a  principal  balance  of 
$160  <x  less  may  be  charged  off  or  released 
whenever  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that 
further  coUecUon  efforts  would  be  Ineffectual 
or  Ukely  to  prove  uneconomical;  and 

(8)  partial  releases  and  subordination  of 
mortgages  may  be  granted  either  where  the 
secured  Indebtedness  remaining  after  the 
transaction  will  be  adequately  secured  or 
the  security  interest  of  the  Government  will 
not  be  adversely  affected,  and  the  transac- 
tion and  use  of  proceeds  will  further  the 
purposes  for  which  the  loan  was  made,  im- 
prove the  borrower's  debt-paying  abUlty, 
permit  payments  on  indebtedness  owed  to 
or  Insttred  by  the  Secretary,  or  permit  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  costs  and  expenses  inci- 
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to  the  transaction.  Including  taxes  Inci- 
to  or  resulting  from  the  transaction 
whl<^  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  pay  from 
soiiroes. 

collect  all  claims  and  obligations  arls- 

admlnJstered  under  this  Act,  or  under 

mortgage,  lease,  contract,  or  agreement 

Into  or  administered  pursuant  to  this 

knd.  If  in  his  Judgment  necessary  and 

advisable,  pursue  the  same  to  final  collection 

court  having  jurisdiction.     All  legal 

arising  out  of  such  claims  and  obUga- 

including.    but   not    limited    to,    the 

prosecution  and  defense  of  all  litigation,  is 

to  be  performed,  as  determined 

General  Counsel  of  the  Department 

Akrlcultiire,  through  the  Department  oi 

Justice,  by  attorneys  of  the  Office  of  General 

of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 

or  b|  local  counsel. 

40a.  (a)   The  Secretary  Is  authorised 

directed  to  appoint  In  each  county  or 

in  which  activities  are  carried  on  under 

Act.  a  county  committee  composed  of 

individuals  residing  In  the  county  or 

at  least  two  of  whom  at  the  time  of 

shall 'be  farmers  deriving  the 

part  of  their  income  from  farming. 

appointments  shall  be  for  a  term 

years,  except  that  the  first  appolnt- 

for  any  new  conmiittee  shall  be  for 

two-,  and  three-year  periods,  respec- 

80  as  to  provide  continuity  tar  com- 

membershlp.     The  Secretary  may  ap- 

altemate  committeemen.     The  mem- 

of  the  committee  and  their  alternates 

removable  for  catise  by  the  Secretary. 

The  rates  of  compensation,  the  num- 

days  per  month  each  member  may 

and  the  amount  to  be  allowed  tor 

travel    and    subeistence   expenses, 

be  determined  and  paid  by  the  Sec- 
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The  committee  shall  meet  on  the  call 
chairman  elected  by  the  committee 
the  call  of  such  other  person  as  the 
may  designate.  Two  members  of 
;onunlttee  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  rules  govern - 
he  procedure  of  the  committees  and 
duties,  furnish  forms  and  equipment 
and  authorise  and  provide  for  the 
of  such  clerical  assistance  as 
he  fi^ds  may  be  reqtiired  by  any  committee. 
•108.  In  coimection  with  loans  made 
or  injured  imder  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
require — 
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the  appUcant   to   certify  in  writing 

the  applicant  Is  unable  to  obtain  stif- 

"  credit  elsewhere  to  finance  his  actual 

at  rates  and  terms  prevailing  in  c»- 

11s  community. 

except  few  loans  under  section  104,  the 
/  committee  to  certify  In  writing  that 
applicant  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
"     for  the  loan  and  has  the  character, 
and  ability  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
farming  operations,  and  will,  in  the 
~  of  the  committee,  honestly  endeavor 
'  out  his  undertakings  and  obllga- 
and  for  loans  imder  section  104.  the 
shall  require  the  recommendation 
county  committee  as  to  the  making 
ring  of  the  lockn. 

an   agreement   by   the    borrower   that 

my  time  It  shaU  appear  to  the  Secre- 

at  the  borrower  may  be  able  to  obtain 

from  a  pxroduction  credit  association. 

-  i   land   bank,  or  other  responsible 

ve  or  private  credit  source,  at  rea- 

rates  and  terms  for  loans  for  siml- 

and  periods  of  time  prevailing 

area,  the  borrower  will,  upon  request 

Secretary,  apply  for  and  accept  such 

I  sufficient  amoimt  to  repay  the  Sec- 

or  the  insured  lender,  or  both,  and  to 

r  any  stock  necessary  to  be  purchased 

cc  operative  lending  agency  In  connection 

'  -  uch  loan; 

such  provision  for  suaervlslon  of  the 
■'8  operations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
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deem  necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  of 
the  loan  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States;  and 

(e)  the  ^>pllcatiacis  of  veterans  for  loans 
under  tlUe  I  or  n  of  this  Act  to  be  given 
prefn-ence  over  similar  applications  of  non- 
veterans  on  file  in  any  county  or  area  office 
at  the  same  time.  Veterans  as  used  herein 
shall  mean  persons  who  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  any  war 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
nation  or  during  the  Korean  conflict  and 
who  were  discharged  or  released  therefrom 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable. 

Ssc.  404.  All  property  subject  to  a  lien 
held  by  the  United  States  or  the  tlUe  to 
which  is  acquired  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  other  than  property  used  for 
administrative  purposes,  shall  be  subject  to 
taxation  by  State,  territory,  district,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  other  property 
Is  taxed:  Provided,  however.  That  no  tax 
shall  be  Impased  or  collected  on  or  with 
respect  to  any  Instrument  if  the  tax  Is 
based  on — 

( 1 )  the  value  of  any  notes  or  mortgages  rr 
other  Hen  instnunents  held  by  or  transferred 
to  the  Secretary; 

(2)  any  notes  or  lien  Instnmients  a/^mln- 
Istered  under  this  Act  which  are  mrde,  as- 
signed, or  held  by  a  person  otherwi-je  liable 
for  such  tax;  or 

(3)  the  value  of  any  property  conveyed  or 
transferred  to  the  Secretary. 

whether  as  a  tax  on  the  instrument,  the 
privilege  of  conveying  or  transferring  or  tbe 
recordation  thereof;  nor  shall  the  failure  to 
pay  or  collect  any  s\ich  tax  be  a  ground  for 
refusal  to  record  or  file  such  instruments,  or 
for  faUure  to  Impart  notice,  or  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  its  provisions  In  roiy  State 
or  Federal  court. 

Skc.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized 
and  empowered  to  make  advances,  without 
regard  to  any  loan  or  total  Indebtedness  lim- 
itation, to  preserve  and  protect  the  secxuity 
for  or  the  lien  or  priority  of  the  lien  securing 
any  loan  or  other  indebtedness  owing  to. 
insured  by,  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der this  Act  or  under  any  other  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration; to  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any 
execution,  foreclosure,  or  other  sale  or  other- 
wise to  acquire  property  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  a  Uen  by  reason  of  a 
Judgment  or  execution  arising  frcnu.  or  which 
is  pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  attached,  or 
levied  upon  to  seciu-e  the  payment  of,  any 
such  Indebtedness  whether  or  not  such  prop- 
erty Is  subject  to  other  liens;  to  accept  title 
to  any  property  so  purchased  or  acquired; 
and  to  sell,  manage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
such  property  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  Real  property  administered  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  msy  be  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Secretary  for  such  period  or 
pefloda  as  the  Secretary  msy  deem  necessary 
to  protect  the  Government's  Investment 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  determine  whether 
real  property  administered  under  this  Act  is 
suitable   for   disposition    for    purposes   con- 
sistent with  section  102  of  this  Act  to  persons 
eligible  for  assistance  under  title  I  of  this 
Act.     Any  property  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines  to   be  suitable  for  such  purposes 
shall,  whenever  practicable,  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  such 
eligible  persons  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  tltie  I  hereof.    R«sal  prop- 
erty which  Is   not  determined  stiltable  for 
sale  to  such  eligible  persons  or  which  has 
not  been  purchased  by  such  persons  within 
a  period  of   three  years  from  the  date  of 
acquisition,  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
after  public  notice  at  public  sale  and   If  no 
acceptable  bid  is  received  then  by  negotiated 
sale,  at  the  best  price  obtainable  for  cash 
or  on  secured  credit  without  regard  to  the 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of  excess  or 
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surplus  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
terms  of  such  sale  shall  require  an  Initial 
down  payment  of  at  least  20  per  centum  and 
the  remainder  of  the  sales  price  payable  In 
not  more  than  five  annual  Installments  with 
Interest  on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretairy.  Any  conveyances 
under  this  Act  shall  Include  Dli  of  tbe  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  including  mineral 
rights. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  real  property  ad- 
ministered under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  grant  or  sell  easements  or 
rights-of-way  for  roads,  utilities,  and  other 
appurtenances  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
public  interest.  With  respect  to  any  rights- 
of-way  over  land  on  which  the  United  States 
has  a  lien  administered  under  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  may  release  said  lien  upon  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  adequate  con- 
sideration, and  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  arising  under  any  such  lien  may  be 
acquired  for  highway  purposes  by  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  In  condem- 
nation proceedings  tinder  State  law  by  serv- 
ice by  certified  mall  upon  the  United  States 
attorney  for  the  district,  the  State  director 
of  the  Farmers  Home  AdminlHtratlon  for  the 
State  in  which  the  farm  Is  located,  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States :  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  required  to  appear,  answer,  or  respond 
to  any  notice  or  writ  sooner  than  ninety  days 
from  the  time  such  notice  or  writ  is  return- 
able or  purports  to  be  effective,  and  the  tak- 
ing or  vesting  of  title  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  shall  not  become  final  under 
any  proceeding,  order  or  decree  until  ade- 
quate comp>en8ation  and  damages  have  been 
finally  determined  and  paid  to  the  United 
States  or  Into  the  registry  of  the  cotirt. 

Sec.  406.  No  officer,  attorney,  or  other  em- 
ployee of  the  Secretary  shall,  dlrectiy  or  In- 
directly, be  the  beneficiary  of  or  receive  any 
fee,  commission,  gift,  or  other  consideration 
for  or  in  connection  with  any  transaction  or 
business  under  this  Act  other  than  such  sal- 
ary, fee,  or  other  compensation  as  he  may 
receive  as  such  officer,  attorney,  or  employee. 
No  member  of  a  county  committee  shall 
knowingly  make  or  Join  in  making  any 
certification  with  respect  to  a  loan  to  pur- 
chase any  land  In  which  he  or  any  person 
related  to  him  within  the  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity  has  or  may  acqtilre 
any  Interest  or  with  respect  to  any  applicant 
related  to  him  within  tho  second  degree  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity.  Any  persons  vio- 
lating any  provision  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  12,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  407.  The  Secretary  may  provide  vol- 
untary debt  adjustment  assistance  between 
farmers  and  their  creditors  and  may  cooper- 
ate with  State,  territorial,  and  local  agencies 
and  committees  engaged  in  such  debt  ad- 
justment,  and  may   give  credit  counseling. 

Ssc.  408.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  simis  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  for 
the  administration  of  assets  transferred  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
fund  known  as  the  "Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Revolving  Fund"  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  called  the  "revolving  fund"). 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Credit  Insurance 
Fund,  or  the  Emergency  Credit  Revolving 
Fund,  the  assets  and  liabilities  thereof  or 
the  Secretary's  authority  with  respect 
thereto. 

There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  re- 
volving fund  the  imexpended  balances  of  any 
appropriation,  the  sums  heretofore  borrowed, 
and  the  claims,  notes,  mortgages,  property 


and  receipts  acquired  and  now  held  by  the 
Secretary.  Including  any  claims,  notes,  mort- 
gages, or  property  held  by  the  Secretary  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
which  were  made,  arose,  collected  or  are  b<^- 
Ing  administered  under  this  Act  or  xindsr 
the  following  Acts  or  parts  thereof  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  "said 
Acts")  :  (1)  titles  I.  n.  and  IV  of  the  Bank- 
head -Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended, 
including  any  amounts  transferred  from  col- 
lections for  loan  Insurance  charges  or  other 
charges  for  administrative  expenses;  (2)  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  excluding  the  assets  of  the  State 
rural  rehabilitation  corporations  but  includ- 
ing any  stuns  received  from  the  accounts  of 
said  corporations  for  administrative  expenes; 
(3)  the  Act  of  -August  28,  1937,  as  amended, 
including  any  amounts  transferred  from  col- 
lections for  loan  insurance  charges  or  other 
charges  for  administrative  expenses;  (4)  title 
V  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 
(5)  the  Item  "Loans  to  farmers — 1948  flood 
damage"  In  the  Act  of  June  25.  1948  (62 
Stat.  1038) :  (6)  the  Item  "Loans  to  farmers — 
property  damages"  In  the  Act  of  May  24, 
1949  (63  Stat.  82);  (7)  the  sales  and  develop- 
ment accounts  In  the  water  conservation  and 
utilization  projects  (63  Stat.  685,  719,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  by  16  U.S.C. 
590y,  zl-10);  (8)  the  Act  of  September  6, 
1950;  and  (9)  the  Act  of  July  11.  1956. 

There  shall  be  deposited  In  the  revolving 
fund  all  appropriations  hereafter  made,  any 
sums  borrowed  under  existing  or  future  au- 
thorizations for  the  ptUTXxses  of  said  Acts  or 
this  Act.  all  notes,  mortgages,  claims,  and 
property  hereafter  acquired  and  held  by  the 
Secretary,  the  proceeds  from  the  use  and 
sale  of  any  such  property,  all  collections  of 
principal  and  Interest,  and  any  other  receipts 
under  said  Acts  or  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary  may  sell  and  assign  any 
notes  and  mortgages  in  the  revolving  fund 
with  the  consent  of  the  borrower  or  with- 
out such  consent  when  the  borrower  has 
failed  to  comply  with  his  agreement  to  re- 
finance the  indebtedness  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary.  Such  loans  may  be  sold  at  the 
balance  due  thereon  or  on  su^h  other  basis 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  from  time  to 
time. 

The  notes  of  the  Secretary  issued  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  said  Acts  or 
this  Act  and  all  other  liabilities  against  the 
appropriations  or  assets  transferred  to  or  de- 
posited In  the  revolving  fund  shall  be  liabili- 
ties of  the  revolving  fund  and  all  other  obli- 
gations against  such  appropriations  or  assets 
shall   be  obligations  of  the  revolving  fund. 

The  unexpended  balances  of  any  appro- 
priation or  authorizations  transferred  to  and 
all  sums  deposited  In  the  revolving  fund 
shall  remain  available  to  the  Secretary  tmtll 
expended  ( 1 )  for  loans  under  title  I  of  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  the  total  unobligated  bal- 
ances of  the  sums  appropriated  or  made 
available  for  loans  under  title  I  of  the  Bank- 
head-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1937,  and  not  to  exceed  the  amount 
apportioned  by  the  Budget  Bureau  for  loans 
under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  for  the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961, 
for  loans  under  title  n  of  this  Act  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  unobligated  balances  of  sums  ap- 
propriated or  made  available  for  loans  un- 
der title  n  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act,  and  for  administrative  expenses 
under  this  Act  not  to  exceed  the  appropria- 
tion for  administrative  expense,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ctirrent  when  this  Act  becomes  effective; 
(2)  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  in  such  fur- 
ther annual  amounts  as  Cong^ress  In  Appro- 
priation Acts  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine; and  (3)  for  Interest  on  and  repay- 
ments on  notes  Issued  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Provided, 
however,  That  collections  on  sales  and  de- 
velopment accounts  in  water  conservation 
and  utilization  projects  shall  be  transferred 


to  and  deposited  in  miscellaneous  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  Subject  to  the  foregoing 
limitations,  collections  deposited  In  the 
fund  may  be  utilized  in  lieu  of,  or  partially 
in  lieu  of,  iKUing  additional  notes  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imder  said  Acts  or 
under  this  Act. 

(c)  At  least  25  per  centtun  of  the  sums 
authorized  in  any  fiscal  year  for  direct  loans 
to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  imder  title  I  of 
this  Act  shall  be  allocated  equitably  among 
the  several  States  and  territories  on  the  basis 
of  farm  p>opulatlon  and  the  prevalence  of 
tenancy,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  409.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  making  or  in- 
suring loans,  security  Instnunents  and 
agreements,  except  as  otherwise  specified 
herein,  and  make  such  delegations  of  au- 
thority as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act. 

Sec.  410.  (a)  References  to  any  provisions 
of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  or  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1937,  superseded  by  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
referring  to  the  appropriate  provision  of  this 
Act.  'ntles  I,  n.  and  IV  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  and  the 
Act  of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended,  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
except  the  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 511  thereof,  the  Act  of  April  6,  1949,  as 
amended,  and  the  Act  of  August  31,  1954,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed  effective  120 
days  after  enactment,  or  such  earlier  date 
as  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  made  effec- 
tive by  the  Secretary's  regulations.  The 
foregoing  provisions  shall  not  have  the  effect 
of  repealing  the  amendments  to  section  24, 
chapter  6  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as 
amended,  section  6200  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, section  36  of  chapter  in  of  the  Act 
approved  Jvine  19,  1934  (D.C.  Code,  title  36, 
section  636)  enacted  by  section  15  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  as 
amended,  and  by  section  10(f)  of  the  Act 
of  August  28,  1937,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  repeal  of  any  provision  of  law  by 
this  Act  shall  not — 

( 1 )  affect  the  validity  of  any  action  taken 
or  obligation  entered  into  ptirsuant  to  the 
authority  of  any  of  said  Acts,  or 

(2)  prejudice  the  application  of  any  per- 
son with  respect  to  receiving  assistance  imder 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  solely  because  such 
person  is  obligated  to  the  Secretary  under 
authorization  contained  in  any  such  repealed 
provision. 

(c)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  411.  Tltie  m  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Farm  Tenant  Act,  as  amended,  Is  further 
amended  by  the  following  new  section  35: 

"Sec.  36.  The  provisions  of  this  tltie  shall 
extend  to  Puerto  Bloo  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  case  of  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  the  term  'county*  as  used  in  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  synonymous  with  the 
territory  thereof,  or  any  subdivision  thereof 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
payments  under  section  33  of  this  title  shall 
be  nuide  to  the  Oovemor  or  to  the  fiscal 
agent  of  such  subdivision." 

Mr.  CCXDLEY  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  c::arolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  foIlowB: 

Oommltte*  amandmmts:  Page  2,  Un*  17, 
Insert  a  comma  foUowlng  tlM  wonl  "um". 

Page  S.  line  19.  atrlke  out  "who". 

Page  10.  line  7,  inaert  alter  the  comma  tlM 
word  "and". 

Page  14.  line  16,  between  the  words  "the" 
and  "consent".  Insert  "adTlce  and". 

Page  ao,  Une  4,  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"of". 

Page  27,  line  10,  following  "Agricultural 
Cre<Ut  Insiirance  Fund"  insert  "establlahed 
by  section  107  of  this  Act". 

Pag*  37,  line  10.  foUowlng  "anergeney 
Credit  BevolTing  Fund"  Insert  "eetabUahed 
by  section  S06  of  this  Act". 

Page  38.  line  1,  insert  a  closing  parenthesis 
before  the  semicolon  at  Um  end  of  the  Une. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLET.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
deak. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coolzt:  On 
page  2.  line  19,  after  the  period  Inaert  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purpoae 
of  loans  only  to  construct.  Improve,  alter, 
repair,  cr  replace  farm  dwelllnga  and  other 
farm  buildings  in  order  to  provide  decent, 
aaf e,  and  sanitary  bousing  and  adequate  farm 
buildings,  the  term  "farm"  shall  'nclnde  a 
parcel  or  parcels  of  land  which  is  used  for 
agricultural  production  and  operated  as  a 
single  unit  which  produces  cv  is  capable  of 
producing  agricultural  commodities  for  sale 
or  for  home  use  of  a  gross  *nnn*^  value  of 
not  less  than  HOG  in  1944,  as  determined  by 
t'le  Secretary." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  Is  recognized  far  5 
minutes  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
I  need  only  say  tliat  the  language  in  t*<U« 
amendment  was  taken  from  title  ▼  of 
the  Housing  Act,  which  by  this  act  is 
repealed  and  rewritten.  The  deflnttion 
is  identical  with  that  which  is  in  the 
present  law. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  Rural  Hous- 
tDg  Ad  is  administered  by  the  Fannent 
Home  Administration.  This  amendment 
was  coDflMered  In  our  e<nmiittee  this 
morning  and  was  unanimously  ageed  to. 
I  was  Instructed  to  present  it  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofrer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ICr.  Coouct:  On 
page  4.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  out  "the  rate 
of  interest  allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  the  farm  is  located"  and  Insert  in  Ilea 
thereof  "8  per  centum  per  annum". 

Mr.  OOOLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
this  amendment  is  self-explanatory,  and 
it  is  very  simple.  It  was  considered  by 
the  committee  this  morning  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee,  and 
I  was  iDstnicted  to  m-esent  the  amend- 
ment as  a  oommlttee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  queation  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  ttke  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chi  drman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
woid. 

li  [r.  Chairman,  I  am  taking  this  time 
for  the  purpose  of  tnrlng  to  find  out  from 
the  leadership  Just  whm  we  may  expect 
base  agricultural  legislation  to  be 
bro  ight  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Could 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  In- 
fona  me  as  to  the  prospects  of  the 
Poflge  bin  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
Ho!ise  in  the  near  future,  subject  to 
am<  ndment? 

\  T.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  Jeman  yield? 

\T.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yldi. 

&  r.  COOLEY.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
giv<  any  aocun»te  inf  ormati<HQ  regarding 
the  gentleman's  question,  other  than  to 
say  that  we  reported  the  Foage  bill  in  a 
mo<  Ified  form.  Personally,  I  think  it  is 
a  V  ry  good  bill.  It  deals  preliminarily 
wit  t  wheat,  com.  and  feed  grain.  It  Ls 
pen  ling  before  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
hav*  requested  a  hearing  before  the 
Rulss  Committee,  and  I  have  been 
assixed  by  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mit ee  that  we  would  be  given  a  hearing 
ear:  y  next  we^L 

\  r.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gen  leman  well  recognizes  that  it  Is  now 
Jun ;  2  and  this  Congress  has  not  given 
agriculture  its  day  in  court  Prom  all 
i4>p  Frances,  we  may  adjourn  on  July  9, 
at  t  le  earliest. 

A  -e  we  going  to  wait  until  the  last  week 
bef(  re  we  bring  before  the  Congress  this 
bas  c  problem  as  to  what  we  can  do  here 
to  laise  the  price  level  on  these  farm 
con  modities?  Out  in  the  Midwest,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  we  are  in  se- 
riois  economic  condition.  I  know  the 
grokt  Committee  on  Agriculture  cer- 
taiz  ly  must  have  some  influence  with  the 
Rul»s  Committee  and  with  the  leader- 
shic  to  get  that  bin  out  at  committee 
and  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  2  or  3 
dayn'  time  so  we  can  at  least  discuss 
our  agricultural  concepts  and  see  what 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genfleman  yield? 

.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
I  might  say  that  the  g^itleman 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  best 
friends  agriculture  has.  I  am  Just  try- 
ing »  boost  him  along  in  his  endeavor 
to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mits Be  and  bring  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hou  le  so  the  rest  ot  us  can  express  our 
thoights  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
I  yie  d  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mac  for  yidding.  The  gentlonan  from 
Mizuiesoia  is  one  of  the  stanchest 
frlei  ds  the  farmers  have,  whether  in 
his  ( istrlct.  the  State,  or  the  NaUon.  I 
only  hope  that  the  menrf>ers  of  the 
Rules  Ctnnmittee  are  here  to  listen  to 
the  gentleman  w  will  read  his  speech 
tom<  rrow  and  do  exactly  what  he  pro- 
pose i. 

M  •.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gmteman  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
rule  Tught  to  be  granted. 

M  ■.  COOLEY.  I  certainly  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  And 
the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  fanners  in  the  Midwest  cannot  live 
on  SS-cent-a-bushel  com. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Why 
cannot  we.  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  do  something  worth  while  before 
it  gets  too  late?  I  recall  back  in  1948 
when  we  adjourned  here  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  that  then,  as  always  seems  to 
be  the  case,  agriculture  was  left  to  the 
last,  until  it  is  too  late.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  agricultural  legislation  this  year 
become  a  political  football.  I  do  hope 
that  those  in  control  of  this  Congress — 
and  I  am  very  serious  when  I  say  this — 
I  say  that  if  the  leadership  in  control  of 
this  Congress  does  not  see  to  it  that  we 
have  our  day  in  court  on  agriculture. 
I  say  then  that  they  are  not  living  up 
to  their  responsibilities  and  they  cannot 
come  to  me  the  last  of  the  session,  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  say:  "Well,  I 
am  sorry,  but  we  do  not  have  time,  do 
not  have  time  for  H.  Carl  AmrRsai, 
Ben  Jihsxn,  Chaslb  Hokvxn,  Al  Quxk. 
Amches  Nblssk,  Gkoroi  McGovntH.  Johk 
Kyl.  ODDf  LAXGDr.  and  others  vitally 
concerned  to  get  up  and  for  10.  15.  or 
maybe  20  minutes,  present  their  case:  1 
am  sorry,  but  we  are  going  to  adjourn 
tomorrow." 

I  am  serving  notice  now,  ahead  of  time, 
that  we  want  our  day  in  court,  and  we 
say  that  the  Rules  Committee  controlled 
by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress must  live  up  to  its  responsibility. 
Let  us  see  them  nve  up  to  it. 

Mr.  COOT^BY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  jrield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  my  good  friend,  and  might  I  say  that 
the  praise  he  gave  to  me  certainly  flts 
him  Just  as  well. 

Mr.  COCXiEY.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
I  hope  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
on  the  Agricultural  Ocxnmlttee  also  hears 
the  speech  which  is  now  being  so  elo- 
quently delivered  and  that  he  will  use  his 
influence  with  the  Rules  Oommittee  next 
Tuesday  morning  and  urge  the  granting 
of  a  rule  so  that  we  can  brtng  It  up. 

Mr.  ANDKKSKN  of  Bfinnesota.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  lifinnesota  has  expired. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentteman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ajroxassif]  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  addlticxial 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANIffiRSEN  of  Minnesota.   I  yield. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man frcHU  Minnesota  does  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  (rf  Minnesota.  Not  in 
the  slightest. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  He  is  not  for  the  Poage 
bill,  is  he? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
not  for  the  Poage  bill  in  lU  present  f om^ 
but  any  bill  can  be  improved  tqr  proper 
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amendment.  In  my  opinion,  that  sec- 
tion having  to  do  with  com  and  feed 
grains  is  a  legislative  monstrosity.  It  is 
an  abdication  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
It  sasrs  that  we  will  give  to  a  committee 
of  nine,  nationwide,  the  authority  to  say 
what  shall  be  done  with  com  and  feed 
grains  representhig  $8  billion-plus  in 
gross  income.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
get  that  bill  out  on  the  floor  so  we  can 
try  to  make  a  good  bill  out  of  it.  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  in  favor  of  that  particular 
bill,  but  we  urgently  need  some  bill  be- 
fore us  to  work  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Walter] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HH.  11781)  to  simplify,  consolidate,  and 
improve  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  loans  to 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  528, 
he  reported  the  biU  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  i>assed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSIT  REGULATION  OC»«PACT 
FOR  WASHINGTON  METROPOLI- 
TAN AREA 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  402  granting 
the  consent  and  apiHroval  of  Congress 
for  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  a  compact  related  to  the  regulation 
of  mass  transit  in  the  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia,  metropolitan  area,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution  402. 

ThS  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  very  slight 
opposition.  Only  one  bus  company,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  against  it. 


The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  is 
to  grant  congressional  consent  pursuant 
to  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution to  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  to  regulate  mass 
transportation  in  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area.  The  new  geographi- 
cal limits  generally  of  the  proposed  Re- 
gional Transit  Commission  will  include 
the  present  limits  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  plus  the  counties  of  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  in  Virginia,  and  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  Coimties  in 
Maryland. 

Generally,  the  new  commission  will 
establish  rates  for  buses,  taxicabs,  and 
so  forth,  and  grant  franchises  and  pre- 
scribe routes  over  which  common  car- 
riers for  the  carriage  of  passengers  will 
operate.  This  legislation  has  already 
been  a]K>roved  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  in  other  words,  the  legis- 
lature! of  these  two  States  have  already 
adopted  similar  and  identical  legislation 
on  behalf  of  the  two  States. 

In  addition,  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
committee  has,  we  hope,  met  the  reser- 
vations of  and  has  the  appi*oval  of  the 
pertinent  Government  agencies,  namely, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  UJB.  Courts,  the 
National  Cai^tal  Regional  Planning 
Council,  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Furthermore, 
it  has  the  approval  of  the  unions  Involved 
with  one  major  exception,  the  bus  lines. 
The  only  objection,  as  far  as  this  com- 
mittee can  learn,  is  in  the  D.C.  Transit 
Co.,  of  which  Mi.  Chalk  is  pi-esident. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  manifest 
and  urgent  need  for  mass  transit  im- 
provement in  Metropolitan  Washington, 
the  full  committee  without  dissent  has 
recommended  prompt  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  think  I  heard  you  say 
that  this  new  commission  will  have 
Jurisdiction  over  all  buses  and  taxicabs. 
Now.  does  that  mean  that  they  will 
set  the  rates  for  zones  or  whatever  regu- 
latory measures  are  needed  for  the  op- 
eration of  taxicabs  and  buses? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  the  general 
idea.    

Mr.  WIER.  I  asked  the  question  be- 
cause I  served  on  Congressman  TIagui's 
committee  and  I  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time  imless  there 
are  questions.  As  I  say,  this  proposal 
was  unanimously  brought  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  modi- 
fled  in  many  ways  over  the  last  2  years 
to  try  to  accommodate  the  views  Ol  the 
areas  of  both  Virginia  and  Maryland 


and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has  the 
approval  of  all  Government  agencies 
that  could  possibly  have  any  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  therefore  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  dwell  more  at  length  on  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WnUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  make  perma- 
nent the  Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Yes.    That  is  right 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  pays  for  the  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  hidlvidual  States 
Involved  and.  of  course,  the  District  of 
Columbia  bears  its  share. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  the  commission 
is  not  to  be  financed  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  No.  And,  it  is  perma- 
nent legislation.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  two  States  can  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  we  speak.  t(x  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Now,  the  three  areas  in- 
volved, the  two  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
adopted  parallel,  wwd  for  word,  legis- 
lative authority,  and  they  have  come  to 
us  asking  consent  to  the  compact,  and 
that  is  all  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frtxn  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis]  Just  explained,  this  legis- 
lation comes  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  without  any  objection  on 
either  side.  As  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, also,  it  has  the  full  and  complete 
approval  of  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

This  resolution,  in  addition  to  grant- 
ing congressional  approval  to  the  com- 
pact, would  also  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  into  and  execute  the  compact. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  84th  Con- 
gress AwrcapriOrted  funds  to  enable  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Refitonal  Plan- 
ning Council  Jointly  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  present  and  future  mass  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  National  Cai^tal  re- 
gion and  to  report  their  findings  and 
recc»nmendations  to  the  President. 
That  survey  was  conducted  and  a  report 
was  made  in  due  course. 

The  compact  was  enacted  by  Virginia, 
chapter  627,  1958  Acts  of  the  Assembly, 
and  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  chapter 
613.  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1959. 

Without  descending  into  great  detail 
the  agreement  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  402  between  the  District  and 
the  two  adjoining  States.  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  is  essential  to  effectuate  a  uni- 
fied transportation  system  within  the 
greater  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Very  thorough  and  comprehensive 
hearings  have  been  held  on  this  matter. 
In  addition  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  worked  with  the 
interested  parties  in  order  to  perfect  the 
language  of  the  resolution  and  to  w'ork 
out  the  amendments  which  became  nec- 
essary after  studying  the  printed  records 
of  the  bearings.    As  a  result  all  of  the 
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Oovemaent  agencies  and  political  sub- 
divisions, including  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
States  of  ICaryland  and  Virginia,  are  in 
complete  accord  with  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  resolution. 

Briefly,  the  compact  contemplates  a 
three-stage  transit  development  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  The 
first  stage  will  create  a  regulatory  com- 
'  mission  to  reg\Uate  transportation  within 
the  metropolitan  area.  The  next  stage 
contemplates  a  planning  corporation  to 
plan  the  development  of  transit  facilities 
and  the  utilization  of  such  facilities  as 
the  proposed  belt  highways  for  bus  trans- 
portation. The  third  stage  contemplates 
a  proprietary  corporation  to  operate  the 
railroads  and  certain  other  transit 
facilities. 

The  •cooperation  between  the  two 
neighboring  States,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  District  of  Cpliunbia  in 
solving  a  mutual  problem  transcending 
State  boundaries  is  in  the  best  tradition 
of  Interstate  compacts.  Therefore,  I 
lu^e  that  the  Congress  grants  its  ap- 
proval to  the  resolution. 

Bfr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which 
considered  this  bill  I  have  asked  for 
time  to  speak  in  support  of  the  bill. 
First  of  all  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Willis]  for  his  leadership 
and  his  usual  lawyerlike  qualities 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems 
facing  the  District  of  Columbia  and  its 
metropolitan  area  is  the  development  of 
an  adequate  transportation  system. 
House  Joint  Resolution  402  deals  with 
an  important  aspect  of  that  problem, 
namely,  the  centralization  in  a  single 
agency  of  government  of  the  regulatory 
Jurisdiction  over  the  several  privately 
owned  and  operated  transit  companies 
presently  serving  the  metropolitan  area, 
which  is  now  diffused  among  four  sepa- 
rate State  and  Federal  commissions. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  M^^shington 
is  in  fact  a  single,  cohesive  cdmmunity 
of  which  the  District  of  Col\imbia  is  the 
core.  By  the  fortuitous  circumstance 
of  political  geography,  this  cwimiunity, 
however,  is  located  in  the  two  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  a  Federal  territory. 
Each  of  these  jurisdictions  regulates  the 
transit  service  performed  within  its  bor- 
ders and  the  service  within  the  commu- 
nity crossing  jurisdictional  lines  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Such  a  frag- 
mentallzation  of  regulatory  jurisdiction 
cannot  effectively  provide  a  pattern  of 
service  oriented  to  the  entire  metro- 
politan area,  which  is  required  by  the 
increase  in  population,  area,  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  community. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402  deals  with 
this  problem  and  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  regulation  of  privately  owned 
transit  companies  on  an  areawide  basis. 
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Tte  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
ac  d  the  District  of  Columbia,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  study,  have  negotiated  a 
conpact  known  as  the  Washington 
Ml  tropolitan  Area  Transit  Regulation 
Co  tnpact.  This  compact,  which  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  by  Maryland  and 
VI;  ginia,  creates  the  Washington  Metro- 
po  itan  Area  Transit  District,  which  em- 
bri  £es  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
cit  es  of  Alexandria  and  Falls  Church, 
thi !  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax  in 
thii  State  of  Virginia,  and  the  counties 
of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  in 
thi  State  of  Maryland. 

.  urisdiction  over  transit  service  per- 
fo]  med  within  the  metropolitan  district. 
ex  ;ept  for  service  performed  solely 
wi  hin  the  State  of  Virginia  which  rep- 
rejents  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
trjnsit  service  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trl  ;t,  is  conferred  upon  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  a  three-man  board 
cmisisting  of  a  representative  from  the 
pu  )lic  utility  commissions  of  each  of  the 
sig  aatorles.  The  basic  regulation  for  the 
metropolitan  district,  thus,  will  be  cen- 
trslized  in  a  single  agency  in  substitu- 
tion for  the  present  regulation  by 
miltiple  agencies. 

:  louse  Joint  Resolution  402  reflects 
th<  dual  status  of  Congress  as  both  the 
Na  ;ional  Legislature  and  the  local  legis- 
lat  ire  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  With 
res  ?ect  to  this  latter  capacity,  the  joint 
resjlution  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Boird  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  and  execute 
th«  compact.  In  its  capacity  as  the  Na- 
tioxal  Legislature,  Congress  grants  its 
coisent  and  approval  to  the  compact, 
pu]  suant  to  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  removes  Federal  jurisdic- 
tioi  1  over  the  subject  matter  of  the  Com- 
paq t,  and  confers  appellate  and  enforce- 
meat  jurisdiction  under  the  compact 
up(  in  the  Federal  judiciary. 

i  s  the  National  Legislature,  the  pri- 
ma ry  concern  of  Congress  is  with  the 
pulhc  policy  aspects  of  the  compact. 
Ill  J  regidation  of  transit  in  any  com- 
munity is  a  function  of  local  or  State 
go\emment.  The  interstate  character 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
ho^rever,  has  deprived  agencies  of  local 
go^enunent  of  the  authority  to  perform 
thii;  function.  The  compact  properly 
reognizes  the  local  natiu-e  of  the  gov- 
ern mental  function  involved  and  permits 
the  local  governments  to  handle  the 
pro  Jlem  on  a  joint  and  cooperative 
bass,  thereby  eliminating  the  necessity 
for  Federal  preemption  of  the  field.  In 
thli  connection,  it  wHl  be  recalled  that 
the  President  vetoed  H.R.  2236  of  the 
83d  Congress,  whlch-created  a  Federal 
con  mission  to  undertake  transit  regu- 
latim  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
areik. 

hr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
malLe  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
oouit.  [After  counting.]  One  hun- 
dre(  I  and  three  Members  are  present,  a 
quo  um. 

T  le  gmtl^nan  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ldhibay]. 


Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
compact  also  affords  a  suitable  accom- 
modation of  the  local  and  Federal  in- 
terests in  the  National  Capital.  A 
member  of  the  District  pf  Colimibia 
Public  Utilities  Commission  will  be  a 
member  of  the  compact  commission 
and,  as  such,  will  participate  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  transit  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  in  contrast  to  the  present 
limitation  of  that  Commission's  juris- 
diction to  the  District  of  Columbia 
only.  The  unique  Federal  Interest  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  protected  by 
the  power  given  to  each  commissioner 
under  article  VI  of  the  compact  to  veto 
any  action  of  the  commission  which  af- 
fects operations  or  matters  solely  within 
the  Jurisdiction  he  represents.  The 
Federal  Crovemraent.  as  well  as  each  of 
the  States,  is  protected  against  a  course 
of  regulation  which  it  may  consider 
inimical  to  its  best  interests  by  the  pro- 
vision of  article  EX  of  the  compact  which 
provides  that  any  signatory  may  with- 
draw from  the  compact  on  one  year's 
notice  and  that  a  withdrawal  of  a  sig- 
natory terminates  the  compact. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  repoi-t  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  that  no 
Federal  agency  objects  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  402  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  that  the  legislation  has  wide 
local  and  political  support  in  the  area. 
Of  the  transit  companies  affected,  only 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  offered  any 
opposition  to  the  measure  before  the 
committee.  These  objections  were  pri- 
marily addressed  to  legal  issues  and  are 
considered  fully  in  the  committee  re- 
port. One  of  the  arguments  advanced 
was  that  the  compact  would  constitute 
an  impairment  of  the  franchise  granted 
to  that  company  by  the  Congress  (70 
Stat.  598) .  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  specifically  directed  to  the  third 
proviso  of  section  3  of  the  bill  which 
expressly  provides  that  this  legislation 
shall  not  impair  or  affect  the  franchise. 
By  granting  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  a 
franchise,  Congress  did  not  siu-render  its 
continuing  power  to  regulate  the  activi- 
ties of  that  company  by  general  legisla- 
tion. The  franchise  did  not  exempt  the 
company  from  regulation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  under  House  Joint  Resolution 
402,  Congress  simply  is  transferring  reg- 
ulatory jurisdiction  to  the  compact 
commission. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402  is  not  pre- 
sented as  a  complete  solution  for  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  But  it  is  an 
important  step  in  that  direction.  The 
transportation  plan  prepared  by  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  National  Capital  Regional  Plan- 
ning Council  states  that  the  compact  for 
the  centralization  of  the  regulatory 
function  is  the  first  step  in  a  broader 
program.  Other  aspects  of  that  pro- 
gram dealing  with  the  construction, 
financing,  and  operation  of  certain  high- 
way and  rail  facilities  will  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  s^?arate  legislation. 
Regardless  of  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  the  broader  program.  House  Joint 
Resolution  402  is  important  and  urgent 
l^islation  which  should  now  be  enacted. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Ninety-four 
Members  are  present;  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  Ko   iiei 


Alford 

Forand 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Alger 

Oannatz 

MorrU.  (^la. 

Anderson. 

OUbert 

Nelwn 

Mont. 

GrllBn 

O'Brien.  N.Y. 

Ashmore 

Oubser 

Paf«mAn 

AuchincloM 

Haya 

Pelly 

Baker 

Healey 

Ftoct 

Barden 

Hubert 

Phllbln 

Barrett 

Hees 

Pllcfaer 

Bnumhart 

Holland 

Powell 

Blatnik 

Holt 

Randall 

Boland 

HoltzmAQ 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Bowles 

JackaoD 

St.  George 

Brown,  Mo. 

Kaoem 

Saund 

Buckley 

Kae 

Bbelley 

Burdlck 

Kelly 

Sbeppard 

Canfleld 

Kllbum 

Short 

Carnahan 

Klnran 

Smith,  Karu. 

Celler 

Kltchln 

Smith.  MlM. 

COMl 

Kluczynxkl 

Steed 

Cook 

UUora 

Taylor 

Corbett 

Loser 

Teller 

Dawson 

McDonougfa 

Thompeon.  N.J. 

Dent 

McMillan 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Donohus 

Udall 

Doyle 

Meader 

Vinson 

T>urhftm 

Metcalf 

Wharton 

Evlna 

MUler.  Clem 

WlUlams 

FartMtein 

MlUer, 

Wilson 

Felgh&n 

George  P. 

Wlthrow 

Flno 

Mitchell 

Yates 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Ze*enko 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
Joint  resolution  House  Joint  Resolution 
402,  and  finding  itself  without  a  quonmi, 
he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called, 
when  336  Members  responded  to  their 
names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  -of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  ujion  the  JournaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution.  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  members  thereof,  and 
the  members  of  the  full  committee  for 
their  expeditious  and  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Joint  Resolution 
402  presents  to  the  committee  a  matter 
of  historic  importance.  The  compact 
adopted  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  approved 
by  the  respective  Governors  of  those 
States  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  joint  res- 
olution. The  said  compact  is  presented 
to  the  Congress  for  congressional  con- 
sent as  required  by  article  I,  section  10, 
clause  3  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

This  compact  is  the  direct  result  of 
and  culminates  many  years  of  patient 
effort  by  Members  of  the  Congress,  offi- 
cials of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, and  local  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  respective  cities  and 
counties  within  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  A  brief  historical  review 
is  in  order. 


The  National  Cfitfiltal  Planning  Act  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  781)  was  adc^ted  by  the 
82d  Congress.  It  provided  for  the  Joint 
operations  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning C(HnmiBsion  and  the  Naticmal  Capi- 
tal Regional  Planning  Council  In  prepar- 
ing a  regional  plan  for  land  use,  major 
thoroughfares,  park,  parkway,  recreation 
system,  mass  transportation,  and  com- 
munity facilities  and  services  for  the 
Washington  area.  A  main  area  of  study, 
beginning  in  1952,  was  the  transportation 
of  persons  in  the  metrcqjolitan  area  of 
Washington.  DC.  In  August  1954,  H.R 
2236  was  passed  by  the  83d  Congress  and 
provided  for  the  regulation  by  a  single 
Federal  commission  of  the  privately 
owned  transit  companies  operating  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland. 
This  action  was  on  a  conference  report, 
the  House  having  originally  passed  the 
bill  on  June  22,  1953,  and  the  Senate, 
similar  legislation  on  July  23,1953.  This 
bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President  on  Bep- 
tember  3,  1954 — see  the  Congressional 
Record,  volimie  100,  part  12.  page 
15567.  The  basic  reason  for  the  veto 
was  the  failure  to  include  those  porticms 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  located  In  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  metropolitan 
regulatory  transportation  authority. 
Undoubtedly  as  the  result  of  the  1953  ac- 
tion by  Congress,  the  affected  States 
initiated  action  in  their  legislatures. 

On  March  22.  1954,  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature passed  House  Joint  Resolution  77, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
commission  to  study  certain  matto's  re- 
lating to  passenger  carrier  facilities  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
This  resolution  contained  the  following 
language: 

Resolved  by  the  Hcnise  of  Delegates  (the 
Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Maryland  and  the  govemlng  body 
of  the  District  of  Coliimbla  are  requested 
to  appoint  committees  of  three  persons  each, 
to  compose  with  the  persons  whose  appoint- 
ment is  hereinafter  provided  for,  a  Joint 
commission  to  study  passenger  carrier  facul- 
ties and  services  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  Virginia  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  and  the  State 
Corporation  Commission  shall  appoint  one 
member,  who  shall  be  the  Virginia  members 
of  such  Joint  commission. 

The  Joint  commission  herein  provided  for 
Is  requested  to  consider  the  adequacy  of 
present  passenger  carrier  facilities  services  in 
the  Washlngtoh  metropolitan  area  and  the 
rates  charged  for  such  services,  and  whether 
Joint  action  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  is  necessary  or  desirable 
in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  pas- 
senger carrier  facilities  c^eratlng  In  such 
area  and  the  provision  of  adequate,  non- 
discriminatory and  uniform  service  there- 
in. 

The  members  of  the  commission  shall 
make  reports  containing  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  respective  bodies  to 
represent    which    they    are   appointed. 

On  April  2,  1954,  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature passed  House  Joint  Resolution  12 
in  substantially  the  same  terms  as  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  On  September  27, 
1954,  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  District  of  Columbia 
Order  54-2065  adopted  a  similar  reso- 


lution. Thereafter  appointments  were 
made  to  the  joint  commission  to  study 
passenger  carrier  facilities  and  services 
In  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 
better  known  as  the  Tripartite  Commis- 
sion. The  commission  began  function- 
ing In  1954.  In  1956,  both  State  legis- 
latiu^s  extended  the  hfe  of  the  commis- 
sion as  did  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

Shortly  after  the  local.  State,  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  officials  began  their 
study  of  the  problems  affecting  the 
transportation  of  persons  in  the  Metro - 
poUtan  Washington  area,  in  1955,  the 
84th  Congress  by  Public  Law  24  made  a 
specific  appropriation  to  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Ccnnmission  and  the 
Regicmal  Planning  Council  to  jointly 
conduct  a  survey  of  present  and  future 
mass  transportation  needs  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  The  results  of 
the  survey  were  to  be  reported  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  $200,000  was  provided  in  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  of 
1955,  and  the  second  $200,000  in  the 
1957  Appropriations  Act.  The  final  $50,- 
000  was  provided  in  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  of  1958. 

While  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  Metropolitan  Washington  area  were 
being  studied  on  the  two  foregoing 
fronts,  the  Congress  took  further  action 
in  August  1957,  by  adopting  House  Ctm- 
current  Resolution  172  to  create  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Washington  MetropoUtan  Problems. 
Staff  work  for  this  joint  committee 
started  November  27.  1957.  The  joint 
committee  through  its  staff  studies  and 
hearings  has  produced  the  following  re- 
ports: 

First.  "Growth  and  Expansitm  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Its  Metropol- 
itan Area."  January  28, 1956. 

Second.  "Governmental  Agencies  Con- 
cerned ^^th  Land  Use,  Planning,  or 
Conservation  in  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area,"  February  1958. 

Third.  "Sewage  Disposal  and  Water 
Pollution,"  March  1958. 

Fourth.  "Metropolitan  Water  Prob- 
lems," March  1958. 

Fifth.  "Water  Supply."  April  1958. 

Sixth.  "Metropolitan  Transportation," 
April  1958. 

Seventh.  "Economic  Development  in 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area," 
1958. 

Eighth.  "Meeting  the  Problems  of 
Metropolitan  Growth  in  the  National 
Capital ilegion,"  final  report  of  the  joint 
committee,  January  31,  1959. 

Ninth.  "Preliminary  Financial  and 
Organizational  Report  Regarding  Metro- 
politan Transportation,"  August   1959. 

On  May  22,  23,  and  June  10,  1958,  the 
joint  committee  held  hearings  on  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  transportation 
problems.  On  July  8,  9,  and  10,  1958, 
the  joint  committee  held  hearings  on 
Washington  metropolitan  area  econ(xnic 
development. 

The  work  of  the  tripartite  commis- 
sion after  3\^  years  culminated  in  the 
adoption  by  the  Virginia  Legislature  of 
Senate  bill  326,  which  beC^e  chapter 
627.  1958  act  of  assembly.  The  Senate 
bill  contained  the  compact  provisions  set 
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forth  In  Joint  Resolution  402.  In  1959, 
House  bin  34,  containing  the  Virginia 
oompaet  pnpoaal.  was  Introduced  In  the 
Maryland  General  Assemldy.  This 
passed  the  Maryland  Legislature  and 
was  am>roved  by  the  Governor  on  April 
28.  1959.  House  Joint  Res(dution  402, 
containing  the  compact  and  conditions 
granting  the  consent  of  Cmgress,  was 
Introduced  in  this  body  on  May  27, 1959. 
On  July  1.  1959.  the  National  Capital 
Regional  Planning  Council  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  transportation  plan 
for  the  National  Capital  region.  This 
is  the  plan  that  resulted  fnxn  the  $450,- 
000  appr(H>riated  by  the  Congress  as 
described  previously.  On  July  10.  1959, 
the  President  forwarded  the  plan  to  the 
Congress.  On  page  78  of  the  plan  ap- 
pears the  following  statonents  and  rec- 
ommendations: 

First,  ImmedlAt*  action  ■taoiild  be  taken 
to  improre  the  present  public  transit  service 
In  several  ways:  by  integrating  operations 
on  a  regional  basis  and  overcoming  the  bar- 
riers Imposed  by  Jurisdictional  boundary 
lines;  by  using  traffic  controls  and  regula- 
tions to  help  transit  vehicles  maintain  and 
improve  on  schedtile  speeds;  and  by  build- 
ing more  adequate  transit  stations  at  key 
points.  •  •  • 

nrrsasTATx  wMeuuLtonr  aokhct 
This  Is  the  alternative  contemplated  in 
the  Interstate  compact  setting  up  a  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Transit  Commission, 
already  approved  by  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  introduced  in  Congress.  The  commls- 
sim  would  consist  ol  one  member  erf  each 
of  the  three  public  utility  regulatory  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the 
two  States  and  the  Board  of  Conunlsslonera 
ot  the  DlslTict  of  Columbia.  Part  of  the 
compact  Is  reproduced  in  appendix  E. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  agency  would 
be  the  regxilatlon  and  coordination  of  pri- 
vate transit  companies  within  a  metropoli- 
tan district  defined  In  the  compact.  The 
compact  Is  modeled  upon  the  Interstate^ 
Commerce  Act  and  the  various  State  enact- 
ments for  the  regulation  of  transportation, 
and  like  Its  models,  it  puts  primary  em- 
phasis on  conventional  public  utility  regu- 
lation of  pjAvate  concerns.  •  •  • 

AOVAMTAGSS 

Privately  owned  transit  firms,  (q>erating 
imder  regulation  by  such  im  Interstate 
agency,  cotdd  probably  carry  out  a  large 
part  of  the  transit  Improvements  caUed  for 
In  the  first  two  stages  of  transportation 
development  outlined  above — improving  the 
present  system  of  surface  transit  and  estab- 
lishing express  bus  service  on  radial  free- 
ways. The  commission's  budget  would  be 
small  and  could  easily  be  financed  by  con- 
tributions from  the  two  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

On  page  80  of  the  plan  appear  the  fol- 
lowing organizational  recommendations ; 

New  forms  of  governmental  (»'ganlzation 
are  needed  to  create  the  recommended 
regional  traivspcvtatlon  system,  since  no 
existing  government  has  the  necessary  pow- 
ers and  financial  resources  to  do  the  whole 
job.  The  development  of  the  necessary 
organisation  will  require  three  kinds  of 
organisational  actkm  by  the  Federal  and 
State  government,  all  of  which  sboxild  begin 
promptly. 


orrausTATx  axaviATomr  agknct 
The    first   step   is    a    ratillcatlon   by 


the 


Congress  of  the  Interstate  regulatory  com- 
pact, already  approved  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
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lam  i,  which  estahlUhes  an  Interstate  agency 
to  fegulate  transit  throughout  the  metro- 
area.    This  agency  will  facilitate  the 
of  transit  service  across  the  }urls- 
boundary  lines,  and  through  the 
at  the   highway   and   traflic 
contemplated  by  the  compact  it  will 
the  coordination  of  transit  serv- 
irlth  highway  planning  and  traffic  regu- 
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Ii  October  of  1959,  the  staff  of  the 
Joi  it  Committee  on  Washingt<xi  Metro- 
pol  tan  ProUems  printed  a  report  on  the 
National  Ci4)ital  Traniq;)ortatlon  Au- 
thoity.  a  preliminary  draft  for  discus- 
sloii  purposes.  This  report  in  its  fore- 
w(»  d  refers  to  the  Interstate  Regulatory 
Ag(  ncy  provided  by  Joint  Resolution  402 
as  he  first  of  three  new  regional  agen- 
cies iH?oposed.  Prom  November  9  to  14. 
195  1.  the  Joint  Committee  conducted 
hearings  on  the  transportation  plan. 
Th<  printed  hearings  are  replete  with 
testimony  urging  early  action  and 
apF  roval  by  the  Congress  of  House  Joint 
Ree  olution  402. 

1  be  hearings  held  August  26, 1959,  and 
ear  ler  this  year  in  1960,  on  House  Joint 
Rec3lution  402  by  Subc<»nmittee  No.  3 
of  he  Judiciary  Committee,  produced 
vlrt  iially  unanimous  support  for  passage 
of  ;he  Joint  resolution  with  c«ly  one 
diss  enting  party.  All  Interested  parties, 
Incaidlng  Government  agencies,  set  forth 
the  r  views  and  all  such  parties  with  the 
one  exc^^tion  have  been  satisfied  by 
the  amendments  proposed  by  the  com- 
mit ee. 

T  le  Joint  resolution  is  of  historic  Im- 
por  ance  for  it  will  create  the  first  gov- 
ern nental  agency  with  regulatory  au- 
thoi  ity  operating  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  1 16  District  of  Columbia  and  within 
thoj  e  areas  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  in 
the  iVashington  metropolitan  area  trans- 
it d  strict.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  case 
where  the  Federal  Government  is  seek- 
ing to  impose  upon  States  Federal  au- 
thority at  the  expense  of  State  sover- 
eigity  and  Jurisdiction.  On  the  cen- 
tral 7,  the  Joint  resolution  contains  the 
pro<  uct  of  State  action  by  Maryland  and 
Vlrt  inia  and  proposes  to  the  Congress,  as 
reqiired  by  the  Constitution,  that  the 
Pedsral  Government  consent  to  that 
whl(  :h  the  State  legislatures  and  Gover- 
nors already  have  agreed  upon.  The 
com  ?act  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  by 
the  ;wo  States  of  their  original,  inherent 
sovereign  rights  which  action  the  Su- 
pra le  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
Hm  lerlider  v.  LaPlata  Co.  (304  U.S. 
92,1  M),  described  as  "the  compact 
ada;  its  to  our  Union  of  sovereign  States 
the  Age-old  treaty  making  power  of  In- 
depcndent,  sovereign  States." 

A  ter  years  of  study  by  instrumental- 
ities of  the  respective  State  legislatures, 
the  general  assemblies  of  Virginia  and 
Mar  rland  foimd  that  the  solution  to  the 
Incr  ;asing  transportation  problem  in- 
volv  ng  the  movement  of  passengers  by 
prlvi  ite  carrier  within  the  metropolitan 
Wasiington  area  can  as  a  first  step  be 
solvi  d  only  by  the  creation  of  the  regu- 
latoiy  agency  set  forth  in  House  Joint 
Resc  lutlon  402.  The  record  falls  to  dls- 
clos<  any  time  in  our  history  where  the 
Com  ress  has  failed  to  grant  its  consent 
to   I  tates    requesting    same    when    the 


States  have  by  their  own  efforts  sought  to 
solve  mutual  problems  by  means  of  a 
compact. 

The  metropolitan  district  created  by 
the  compcu:t  embraces  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  Virginia,  Alexandria, 
Falls  Church,  and  Arlington  and  Fair- 
fax Coimties,  including  the  political  sub- 
divisions within  those  counties.  In 
Maryland,  Montgomery,  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  said  counties  are  in- 
cluded. 

The  compact  creates  a  transit  com- 
mission consisting  of  three  persons. 
One  member  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  one  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland,  and  the  third  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  appointee  shall  be 
from  that  agency  of  each  of  the  signa- 
tories which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
regulation  of  mass  transit  within  that 
Jurisdiction.  Thus,  the  Maryland  rep- 
resentative will  come  from  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  Virginia  repre- 
sentative from  the  State  Corporation 
Commission,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia representative  from  the  Public  Util- 
ities Commission.  Each  of  the  appoint- 
ees will  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with 
the  term  of  that  member  on  the  respec- 
tive State  regulatory  agency.  A  com- 
missioner may  be  removed  or  suspended 
from  office  according  to  the  law  of  his 
appointing  signatory.  Compensation  for 
performance  of  duty  by  the  commis- 
sioner shall  be  paid  by  his  signatory. 

Operating  expenses  of  the  Commission 
will  be  defrayed  by  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  will 
be  allocated  among  the  signatories  in 
the  proportion  that  the  population  of 
each  such  Jurisdiction  within  the  metro- 
politan district  bears  to  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolitan  district.  Such 
allocation  must  be  made  by  the  Com- 
mission and  approved  by  the  Governors 
of  the  two  States  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District^of  Coliun- 
bia. 

The  compact  creates  a  Traffic  and 
Highway  Board  to  serve  the  Commission 
solely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  It  will  be 
made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  traffic  and 
highway  departments  of  each  of  the 
States,  counties,  and  cities  "within  the 
Metropolitan  District— in  addition,  a 
representative  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Regional  Council,  and  a 
representative  of  each  local  and  regional 
planning  commission  within  the  Metro- 
politan District.  The  chairman  of  the 
Transit  Commission  shall  be  chairman 
of  the  Traffic  and  Highway  Board.  The 
board  will  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning traffic  engineering,  the  selection 
and  use  of  streets  for  transit  routing,  and 
the  requirements  for  transit  service 
throughout  the  District.  Also,  the  board 
will  continuously  study  means  and  meth- 
ods of  shortening  transit  travel  time  and 
prepare  plans  in  that  connection. 

Decisions  of  the  Transit  Commission 
will  be  made  by  a  majority,  with  two 
members  constituting  a  quorum.  How- 
ever, any  order  of  the  Commission 
affecting  solely  intrastate  operations  or 
matters  solely   within   the   District   of 
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Columbia  shall  not  be  effective  vuiless 
the  Commissioner  from  that  respective 
signatory  affected  concurs  in  the  order. 

Any  signatory  may  withdraw  from  the 
compact  upon  1  year's  written  notice  to 
the  other  parties.  In  the  event  of  the 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  said  parties, 
the  compact  shall  be  terminated. 

The  Transit  Commission  is  authorized 
by  the  compact  to  perform  the  normal 
and  usual  duties  and  exercise  the  tradi- 
tional powers  of  a  transportation  regula- 
tory authority.  It  will  issue  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  upon 
application,  and  hearing.  It  shall  keep 
a  file  of  the  scheduled  fares,  regulations, 
and  practices  of  each  carrier  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction.  It  will  have  the  power 
to  prescribe  fares,  regulations,  and  prac- 
tices. It  will  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove consolidations,  mergers,  and  ac- 
quisitions of  control.  Provision  is  made 
for  judicial  review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  or  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mission's orders  requested  by  a  party  to 
a  proceeding  under  the  compact. 

During  the  life  of  the  compact,  all 
Federal,  and  State  laws  are  suspended 
unless  special  exception  is  made  in  the 
compact  itself.  Upon  termination  of  the 
compact,  the  suspended  laws  automati- 
cally become  effective  without  further 
action  by  the  respective  signatories. 

The  Commission  shall  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  water,  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, school  buses,  railroads,  or  long- 
line  motor  carrier  passenger  operations. 
Its  Jurisdiction  shall  extend  and  apply 
only  to  the  transportation  for  hire  by 
any  carrier  of  persons  between  any 
points  in  the  Metropolitan  District.  It 
shall  have  the  power  to  prescribe  taxi- 
cab  fares  within  the  District. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  urge  favorable  action  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  402  by  granting 
the  approval  of  this  txxiy  to  the  compact 
entered  into  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  solve  a  mutual  and 
growing  transportation  problem  vitally 
affecting  the  Nation's  Capital  and  its  im- 
mediately  surrounding  commvmlties. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia   [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

I  urge  that  favorable  action  be  taken 
by  this  body  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
402,  a  joint  resolution  granting  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
pact for  the  regulation  of  mass  transit 
In  the  metropolitan  area.  The  Legis- 
latures of  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
already  enacted  the  compact  authorized 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  402.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  consent  of  Congress  for 
each  of  the  signatories  to  enter  into  the 
compact,  this  resolution  also  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  and 
execute  the  compact. 

The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
and  the  Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  been  actively  concerned 
for  a  niunber  of  years  with  the  improve- 


ment in  transportation  of  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  Hearings  recently 
held  in  connection  with  the  mass  transit 
study  emphasized  the  need  for  imme- 
diate action  to  improve  the  present  pub- 
lic transit  service.  The  c<nnpact  repre- 
sents a  closely  coordinated  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  and  agencies  most 
concerned  with  the  area  transportation 
problems. 

In  the  face  of  rapid  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  expansion  of  suburban  areas  of 
the  region,  there  has  existed  no  ma- 
chinery of  Government  callable  of  han- 
dling the  transportation  problems  result- 
ing from  this  rapid  growth  and  expan- 
sion. The  compact  under  consideration 
today  will  create  a  single  commission  to 
exercise  sole  jurisdiction  over  transit 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  replacing 
the  existing  regulatory  arrangement 
with  four  separate  commissions,  each 
acting  within  its  own  sphere,  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  transit  in  the  metropolitan 
area. 

House  Joint  Resolution  402  is  con- 
cerned only  with  the  metropolitan  area 
transit  regulation  compact  and  does  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  the  entire  trans- 
portation plan  presented  by  the  joint 
study  commissions.  With  the  exception 
of  purely  intrastate  transit  service,  the 
transit  commission  established  by  this 
compact  would  succeed  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  transit  of  the  metropolitan 
district. 

One  of  the  obligations  of  Congress  as 
the  legislature  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  to  assure  an  adequate  transporta- 
tion system  for  the  community.  Because 
of  the  several  politicail  jurisdictions  in- 
cluded in  the  metropolitan  area,  joint 
and  cooperative  effort  of  the  several  gov- 
ernments concerned  is  necessary  for  ef- 
fective handling  of  the  transportation 
problems. 

The  measure  before  us.  House  Joint 
Resolution  402,  providing  for  participa- 
tion in  this  joint  effort  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  consent  and  approval 
of  Congress  to  the  compact,  should  re- 
ceive favorable  action. 

Let  us  not  further  delay  action  which 
will  contribute  toward  improvement  in 
the  transportation  syst^n  of  our  Na- 
tional Capital  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  that  considered  this 
legislation  [Mr.  Cramer]. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  in- 
stant resolution  grants  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  compswit  re- 
lated to  the  regulation  of  mass  transit 
in  the  Washington,  D.C..  metropolitan 
area.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
a  regulatory  compact  to  regulate  rates 
of  fares  for  common  carriers  such  as 
buses  and  taxicabs  who  transport  pas- 
sengers in  and  about  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  nearby  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. This  legislation  has  the  approval 
of  all  of  the  Government  agencies  con- 
cerned, namely.  Department  of  Justice, 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
National  Capital  Regional  Planning 
Council,  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 


Courts,  National  Relations  Board,  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  £>epartment  of  Com- 
merce, Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  also  has  the  approval  of  the  local 
Congressmen — Congressmen  Joel  Broy- 
hill, of  Virginia:  Congressman  Smith 
of  Virginia;  and  Congressman  Foley,  of 
Maryland;  and  with  one  exception  it  has 
the  approval  of  the  major  bus  Unes  serv- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  The  only 
objection  to  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
amended  by  the  committee,  is  the  D.C. 
Transit  Corp.  which  is  headed  by  O.  Roy 
Chalk  as  president.  After  two  sets  of 
hearings  and  lengthy  discussion  with  in- 
terested parties,  it  became  apparent  that 
no  matter  what  was  suggested  the  reso- 
lution was  not  acceptable,  and  could  not 
be  made  acceptable  to  D.C.  Transit,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  area  has  experienced  a 
rapid  growth  in  the  postwar  years. 
According  to  the  hearings,  the  greatest 
part  of  this  expansion  has  been  in  the 
subiirban  areas  of  nearby  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  automobiles  has  been  even  at  a  great- 
er rate.  It  is  eltimated  that  the  number 
of  automobiles  in  the  metropolitan  area 
doubled  in  the  7-year  period  between 
1948  and  1955.  Forecasts  Indicate  a  pop- 
ulation increase  to  an  estimated  2.400.000 
by  1965  and  3  million  by  1980.  This  pro- 
jected growth,  superimposed  upon  the 
present  congestion  of  traffic  clearly  dem- 
onstrates the  need  for  a  control  which 
will  cross  State  lines  and  bring  Greater 
Metropolitan  Washington  under  one 
regulatory  agency. 

The  new  agency,  as  contemplated  in 
this  resolution,  will  have  Jurisdiction 
over  not  only  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
we  know  it  today,  but  will  take  in.  gen- 
erally, the  counties  of  Fairfax  and 
Arlington  in  Virginia,  and  Prince 
Georges  and  Montgomery  in  Maryland. 

The  Instant  bill.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 402,  contains  the  result  of  some  4 
years'  study  by  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  and  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council. 
These  Commissions  conducted  a  survey 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  Eisen- 
hower— see  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 100,  part  12.  page  15567.  The  Com- 
mission has  representation  on  it  from 
not  only  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia  but 
from  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

The  instant  compact  has  already  been 
approved  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  State 
of  Maryland  and  the  State  of  Virgmia 
and  needs  only  the  approval  of  Congress, 
which  would  be  contained  in  this  bill, 
to  put  it  into  immediate  operation. 

In  view  of  the  manifest  and  urgent 
public  need  for  this  legislation,  I  urge 
the  House  to  favorably  consider  and  pass 
House  Joint  Resolution  402. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  statement  in  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  402.  which  includes  a  pro- 
posal for  the  enactment  of  the  compact 
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between  ttie  Dlstilet  <rf  OolainbU,  Mary- 
land,  and  Virclnia,  limited  to  the  regn- 
latkm  of  bus  and  taxi  traxuportatlaii  for 
the  District  of  Oolumhla  and  the  metro- 
politan area.  This  compact  has  been  en- 
acted by  the  Qeneral  Assemblies  ol  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  requires  ratifi- 
cation by  Congress. 

The  iffoblem  of  public  transportation 
In  the  metropolitan  area  has  been  the 
subject  of  study  and  discussion  for  many 
years,  so  that  with  Increased  population, 
more  private  automobiles  on  our  high- 
wajrs,  and  fewer  people  using  mass  public 
transportation,  the  problem  Is  now  acute. 
The  present  legislation,  although  first 
adopted  by  the  General  Assen^Qly  of  Vir- 
ginia, represents  the  Joint  ^ort  and 
considered  thinking  of  all  three  political 
jurisdictions  as  expressed  by  the  bodies 
called  upon  to  administer  transportation 
in  the  respective  political  subdivisions. 
This  legislation  was  negotiated  by  the 
joint  commission  and  could  not  have 
been  prepared  or  enacted  had  it  not  been 
for  ^he  splendid  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance furnished  by  the  representatives  of 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Virginia. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  say 
franldy  to  the  committee  that  this  com- 
pact legislation,  which  was  enacted  by 
the  1958  General  Assembly  of  Virginia 
and  can  be  identified  as  Senate  bill  326. 
admittedly  Is  not  the  answer  to  all  of  our 
problems.  It  Is  merely  a  first  step  which 
should  serve  to  Improve  one  phase  of  our 
transportation  problems.  It  is  believed 
that  by  setting  up  such  a  compact  tor 
the  specific  purpose  of  regulation  with 
safeguard  afforded  the  signatories, 
greater  confidence  can  be  developed  be- 
tween the  political  subdivisions  Involved 
and  can  become  the  basis  tac  complete 
settlement  of  the  transit  problem. 

The  proposed  compact  creates  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  limited  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls 
Church  and  the  coimtles  of  Arlington 
and  Fsirfax  in  Virginia,  and  the  coun- 
ties of  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges 
in  the  State  of  iCaryland. 

The  commission  Is  to  be  composed  of 
three  members,  one  member  each  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  azxl  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
from  that  agency  of  each  signatory  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
mass  t-unslt  within  eabh  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. Under  this  arrangement,  one 
member  from  the  Corporation  Commis- 
sion of  Virginia,  one  member  from  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  one  member  from 
the  Public  Service  Corp.  of  Mary- 
land would  comprise  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  . 
advantage  of  closely  coordinating  the 
State  problems  with  the  metropolitan 
problems.  The  conmilssioner  from  each 
jurisdiction  would,  In  reality,  be  wear- 
ing "two  hats" — ^that  of  the  metropolitan 
commission  and  his  own  State  commis- 
sion. 

The  expenses  of  the  commission  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  signatories  based  on  tiie 
population  of  each  signatory  within  the 
metropolitan  district. 


In  addition  to  the  commission,  there 
will  I  e  a  tralBc  and  hlfl^way  board  com- 
pose(  of  the  chairman  of  the  eammis- 
skm  snd  the  heads  of  the  tralBc  and 
highi  mj  departments  of  each  of  the  slg- 
natcHles  of  the  counties  and  cities  en- 
comp  sissed  within  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict, a  rqjresoitatlye  of  the  National 
Capit  al  Planning  Commission,  a  repre- 
sentablve  of  the  National  Capital  Re- 
gional Planning  Council  and  a  repre- 
sents tlve  of  each  local  and  regional  plan- 
ning commission  within  the  district 
The  1  KMird  shall  serve  the  compact  com- 
missi m  solely  In  an  advisory  capacity. 
Such  a  board,  it  Is  felt,  although  on^ 
advlsTry,  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
making  recommendations  to  the  com- 
missi >n  In  connection  with  the  selection 
and  I  se  of  streets  for  transit  routing  and 
the  requirements  for  transit  service 
throighout  the  metropolitan  district; 
parti  rularly  as  to  means  and  methods  of 
short  (ning  transit  traflic  times. 

Th  5  compact  becomes  effective  90  days 
after  its  adoption  by  the  signatories  and 
consent  thereto  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Any  signatories  may 
withe  raw  from  the  compact  upcm  1 
year'i  written  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
other  signatories.  Upon  the  termination 
of  th«  compact,  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
matt4  rs  and  persons  covered  by  the  com- 
pact n^lll  revert  to  the  signatories  and 
the  F  jderal  Government  as  their  respec- 
tive L  iterests  may  appear,  and  it  Is  con- 
temp  ated  that  the  applicable  laws  of  the 
signa  ories  and  the  ^deral  Government 
shall  ae  reactivated  without  further  leg- 
islatli  >n.  This  is  possible,  since  it  is  only 
propc  sed  to  suspend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  s  gnatories  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  period  of  the  compact. 
Legis  ation  will  have  to  be  enacted  by 
the  C  ongress  of  the  United  States  sus- 
pend! ng  its  jurisdiction  in  addition  to 
ratifjflng  the  compact,  whereas  the  pas- 
sage ( if  the  compact  legislation  in  Mary- 
land I  ind  Virginia  will  suffice. 

Thd  compact  specifically  gives  to  the 
comn  isslon  control  of  taxlcabs  and  other 
vehlc  es  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
eight  passengers  or  less  in  addition  to  the 
drive;  ,  but  only  as  to  rates  or  charges 
for  tr  uisportation  from  one  signatory  to 
anotter  within  the  confines  of  the 
metre  polltan  district  and  requirement 
for  niinlmum  Insurance  coverage.  At 
present  none  of  the  signatories  or  the 
Inter  tate  Commerce  Commission  have 
Jurlsc  iction  over  the  operations  of  such 
taxlci  bs  between  the  signatories. 

In  joncluslon,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say,  a|fter  more  than  3  years'  consldera- 
all  Interested  parties,  it  was  con- 
that  the  compact  approach  had 
jst  chance  for  success.  F^mda- 
it  Is  a  local  problem  that  could 
best  *e  handled  at  the  State  level  by 
repr^  entatlves  of  the  political  Jurisdic- 
tions nvolved.  That  this  conclusion  was 
correc  t  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  LBgislature  of  Virginia,  without  a 
disseti  ting  vote,  passed  the  compact  leg- 
islatic  Q,  whereas.  In  the  past,  representa- 
tives from  Virginia  have  opposed  any 
type  of  Federal  commission.  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  Maryland  supported  it  for 
the  SI  me  reason.  I  lu^e  Its  enactment 
for  th ;  same  reasons. 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
fiuther  requests  for  time  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Whereas  the  regulation  of  man  transit 
senrlce  In  the  metrcpoUtan  area  of  Waah- 
lo^rton,:  District  of  Columbia,  la  divided 
among  the  public  utUlty  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission;  and 

Whereas  such  divided  regxilatory  responsi- 
bility is  not  conducive  to  the  development 
of  an  adequate  system  of  mass  transit  for 
the  entire  metropolitan  area,  which  Is  In 
fact  a  single  Integrated,  urban  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  Legislatures  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Col\imbla  In  1054  created 
a  Joint  Commission  to  study,  among  other 
things,  whether  Joint  action  by  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Colimibla  Is 
necessary  or  desirable  In  connection  with  the 
regulation  of  passenger  carrier  facilities  op- 
erating In  such  areas  and  the  provision  of 
adequate,  nondiscriminatory,  and  uniform 
service  therein;  and 

Whereas  said  Joint  Commission  has  ac- 
tively participated  In  the  mass  transit  study 
authorised  by  the  Congrehs  (Public  Law  24 
and  Public  Law  573,  Blghty-fourth  Con- 
gress ) ,  and  In  furtherance  thereof  said  Joint 
Commission  has  negotiated  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  transit  regulation  com- 
pact, set  forth  In  full  below,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  alngle  organization 
as  the  common  agency  of  the  signatories  to 
regulate  transit  and  alleviate  traiBc  conges- 
tion, which  compact  has  been  enacted  by 
Virginia  (ch.  627.  1958  Act  of  Assembly)  and 
in  substantially  the  same  language  by  Mary- 
land: and 

Whereas  said  compact  adequately  protects 
the  national  Interest  In  mass  transit  service 
In  the  metropoUtan  area  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  properly  accommodates  the  Na- 
tional and  State  Interests  In  and  obligations 
toward  mass  transit  In  the  metropolitan 
area:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  "by  the  Senate  and  Hcnise  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  a  com- 
pact, subettmtlally  as  foUows,  for  the  regvUa- 
tion  and  Improvement  of  mass  transit  In 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  which 
compact,  known  as  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  transit  regulation  compact,  has 
been  negotiated  by  representatives  of  the 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  has 
been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
(ch.  627,  1958  Acts  of  Assembly),  and  In  sub- 
stance by  the  State  of  Maryland : 

"The  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  signatories,  do  hereby  covenant  and 
agree  as  follows : 

"xrTLS  I 

"General  compact  provisions 
"Article  I 
■There  Is  hereby  created  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Trrinsit  District,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  Metropolitan  District, 
which  shall  embrace  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Falls 
Church,  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fair- 
fax, and  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  located  within  those  counties, 
and  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges,  In  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
located  within  said  counties. 
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"Articles  U 

"The  signatories  hereby  create  the  'Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion.' hereinafter  called  the  Commission, 
which  shall  be  an  instrumentality  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
shall  have  the  powers  and  duties  set  forth 
in  this  compact  and  such  additional  powers 
and  duties  as  may  be  conferred  upon  it  by 
subsequent  action  of  the  signatories.  The 
Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  coexten- 
sive with  the  Metropolitan  District  for  the 
regulation  and  Improvement  of  transit  and 
the  alleviation  of  traffic  congestion  within 
the  Metropolitan  District  on  a  coordinated 
basis,  without  regard  to  political  boundaries 
within  the  Metropolitan  District,  as  set  forth 
herein. 

"Article  in 

"1.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
three  members,  one  member  each  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governors  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  that  agency 
of  efech  signatory  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
regulation  of  mass  transit  within  each  such 
jurisdiction.  The  member  so  appointed 
shall  serve  for  a  term  coincident  with  the 
term  of  that  member  on  such  agency  of  the 
signatory  and  any  Commissioner  may  be  re- 
moved or  siupended  from  office  as  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  signatory  from  which  he 
shall  be  appointed.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
for  an  unexpired  term  in  the  same  manner  as 
an  original  appointment. 

"2.  No  person  in  the  employment  of  or 
holding  any  official  relation  to  any  person 
or  company  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  or  having  any  Interest  of 
any  nature  In  any  such  person  or  company 
or  affiliate  or  associate  thereof  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  hold  the  office  of  Commissioner  or  to 
serve  as  an  employee  of  the  Conmilsslon  or  to 
have  any  power  or  duty  or  to  receive  any 
compensation  In  relation  thereto. 

"3.  The  Coomalsslon  shall  select  a  chair- 
man from  Its  membership  annually.  Such 
chairman  Is  vested  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Commission's  work 
and  to  that  end  he  is  empowered  with  all 
ttsual  powers  to  discharge  his  duties. 

"4.  Bach  signatory  hereto  may  pay  the 
Commissioner  therefrom  such  salary  or  ex- 
penses, If  any,  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

"6.  The  Commission  may  employ  such 
engineering,  technical,  legal,  clerical,  and 
other  personnel  on  a  regular,  part-time,  or 
consulting  basis  as  In  its  Judgment  may  be 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 
The  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
statute  or  regulation  of  any  signatory  in  the 
emplojrment  or  discharge  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Commission,  except  as  such 
may  be  contained  In  this  compact. 

"6.  The  Commission  shall  establish  Its  of- 
fice for  the  conduct  of  Its  affairs  at  a  location 
to  be  determined  by  the  Commission  within 
the  Metropolitan  District  and  shall  publish 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  conduct 
of  its  operations. 

"Article  IV 

"1.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  borne  by  the  signatories  In  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
such  time  or  times  as  shall  be  requested,  a 
budget  of  Its  requirements  for  such  period 
as  may  be  required  by  the  laws  of  the  sig- 
natories for  presentation  to  the  legislature 
thereof.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  signatories  In 
the  proportion  that  the  population  of  each 
signatory  within  the  Metropolitan  District 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  the  Metro- 
politan District.  The  allocation  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commission  and  approved  by 
the   Governors  of   the   two   states  and  the 


Bo€U-d  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  shall  be  based  on  the  latest 
available  population  statistics  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census:  provided,  however,  that  if 
current  population  data  are  not  available, 
the  Commission  may,  upon  the  request  of 
any  signatory,  employ  estimates  of  popula- 
tion prepared  in  a  manner  ai^roved  by  the 
Conunlssion  and  by  the  signatory  making 
such  request. 

"2.  The  signatories  agree  to  appropriate  for 
the  expenses  of  the  Conamlsslon  their  proper 
proportion  of  the  budget  determined  in  the 
manner  set  forth  herein  and  to  pay  such  ap- 
propriation to  the  Commission.  There  shall 
not  be  included  in  the  budget  of  the  Com- 
mission or  in  the  appropriations  therefor  any 
sums  for  the  payment  of  salaries  or  ex- 
penses of  the  Commissioners  of  members  of 
the  Traffic  and  Highway  Board  created  by 
Article  V  of  this  Title  I  and  payments  so  such 
persons,  if  any,  shall  be  within  the  discretion 
of  each  signatory.  The  provisions  of  section 
2-27  of  the  Code  of  Virginia  shall  not  apply 
to  any  official  or  employee  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  acting  or  performing  serv- 
ices under  this  Act. 

"3.  The  expenses  allocable  to  a  signatory 
shall  be  reduced  In  an  amount  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  If  a  signatory,  upon 
request  of  the  Commission,  makes  available 
personnel,  services  or  material  to  the  Com- 
mission which  the  Commission  would  other- 
wise have  to  employ  or  purchase.  If  such 
services  In  kind  are  rendered,  the  Conmils- 
slon shall  return  to  such  signatory  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  savings  to  the 
Commission  represented  by  the  contribution 
in  kind. 

"4.  The  Commission  shall  keep  accurate 
books  of  account,  showing  In  full  Its  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  said  books  of  ac- 
count shall  be  open  at  any  reasonaMe  time 
for  Inspection  by  such  representatives  of  the 
respective  signatories  as  may  be  duly  consti- 
tuted for  that  purpose. 

"Article  V 

"1.  There  Is  hereby  created  In  addition  to 
the  Commission  a  Traffic  and  Highway  Board, 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  Board.  This  Board 
shall  be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  created  by  article  n,  who  shall 
be  chairman  of  this  Board,  and  the  heads 
of  the  traffic  and  highway  departments  of 
each  of  the  signatories  and  of  the  counties 
and  cities  encompassed  within  the  Metro- 
politan District,  a  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council,  and  a  representative  of 
each  local  and  regional  planning  commission 
within  the  District.  The  representatives  of 
the  various  planning  commissions  shall  be 
designated  by  each  such  conunlssion.  The 
official  In  charge  of  the  traffic  and  highway 
department  of  each  of  the  signatories  may 
appoint  a  member  of  his  staff  to  serve  in  his 
stead  with  full  voting  powers. 

"2.  The  Board  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Commission  with  respect  to  traffic  en- 
gineering, including  the  selection  and  use  of 
streets  for  transit  routing,  the  requirements 
for  transit  service  throughout  the  Metro- 
politan District,  and  related  matters.  The 
Board  shall  also  consider  problems  referred 
to  it  by  the  Commission  and  shall  continu- 
ously study  means  and  methods  of  shorten- 
ing transit  travel  time,  formulate  plans  with 
respect  thereto,  and  keep  the  Compact  Com- 
mission fully  advised  of  its  plans  and  con- 
clusions. 

"3.  The  Board  shall  serve  the  Commission 
solely  in  an  advisory  capacity.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  not  direct  or  compel  the  Board  or 
its  members  to  take  any  particular  action 
with  respect  to  effectuating  changes  in  traf- 
fic engineering  and  related  matters,  but  the 
members  of  the  Board  In  their  capacity  as 
officials  of  local  government  agencies  shaU 
use  their  best  efforts  to  effectuate  the  recom- 


mendations and  objectives  of  the  Conunls- 
sion. 

"4.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
with  or  without  additional  compensation,  as 
determined  by  their  respective  signatories. 

"Article  VI 
"No  action  by  the  Conmilsslon  shall  be  of 
effect  unless  a  n^Jorlty  of  the  members  con- 
cur therein;  prbvlded,  that  any  order  en- 
tered by  the  Commission  purstiant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  n  hereof,  relating  to  or 
which  affect  operations  or  matters  solely 
intrastate  or  solely  within  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibia,  shall  not  be  effective  unless  the 
Commissioner  from  the  signatory  affected 
concurs  therein.  Two  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Article  Vn 
"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to 
amend,  alter,  or  in  any  wise  affect  the  power 
of  the  signatories  and  the  political  sutKli- 
vislons  thereof  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on 
the  property  or  Income  of  any  person  or  com- 
pany subject  to  this  Act  or  upon  any  ma- 
terial, equipment  or  supplies  purchased  by 
such  person  or  companies  or  to  levy,  assess, 
and  collect  franchise  or  other  similar  taxes, 
or  fees  t<x  the  licensing  of  vehicles  and  the 
operation  thereof. 

"Article  Vin 

"This  compact  shall  be  adopted  by  the  sig- 
natories In  the  manner  provided  by  law 
therefor.  This  comp.-ict  shall  l>ecome  effec- 
tive ninety  (90)  days  after  Its  adoption  by 
the  slgnat(»-les  and  consent  thereto  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Including  the 
enactment  by  the  Congress  of  such  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  to 
grant  this  Commission  Jurisdiction  over 
transportation  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  between  the  signatories  and  over  the  per- 
sons engaged  therein,  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colximbla,  and  any 
other  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  per- 
sons, companies  and  activities  which  are 
subject  to  this  Act,  to  the  extent  that  such 
laws  are  inconsistent  with,  or  In  duplication 
of,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  or  any 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  rule,  regulation 
or  order  lawfully  prescribed  or  issued  tmder 
this  Act,  and  to  make  effective  the  enforce- 
ment and  review  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Article  rx 

"1.  This  compact  may  be  amended  from 
-time  to  time  without  the  prior  consent  or 
approval  ot  the  Congress  and  any  such 
amendment  shall  be  effective  unless,  within 
one  year  thereof,  the  Congress  disapproves 
such  an  amendment.  No  amendment  shall 
be  effective  unless  adopted  by  each  of  the 
signatories  hereto. 

"2.  Any  signatory  may  withdraw  from  the 
compact  upon  one  year's  written  notice  to 
that  effect  to  the  other  signatories.  In  the 
event  of  a  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  signa- 
tories from  the  compact,  the  compact  shall  be 
terminated. 

"3.  Upon  the  termination  of  this  ccmpact, 
the  Jurisdiction  over  the  matters  and  persons 
covered  by  this  Act  shall  revert  to  the  signa- 
tories and  the  Federal  Government,  as  their 
Interests  may  appear,  and  the  applicable  laws 
of  the  signatories  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  reactivated  Without  further 
legislation. 

"Article  X 

"Each  of  the  signatories  pledges  to  each  of 
the  other  signatory  parties  faithful  coopera- 
tion In  the  solution  and  control  of  transit 
and  traffic  problems  within  the  Metropolitan 
District  and.  In  order  to  effect  such  purposes, 
agrees  to  enact  any  necessary  legislation  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  compact  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  citizens  living  within 
said  Metropolitan  District  and  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  signatories 
hereto. 
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"Arttda  ZI 


"1.  If  any  part  or  provision  of  this  compact 
or  the  appIlestlOB  thereof  to  any  pemn  or 
clrctnnstances  he  adjudged  tnTmUd  toy  any 
court  of  competent  Jnrtedlction,  rach  Judg- 
ment shall  be  confined  in  Its  operation  to  the 
part,  provision,  or  application  directly  in- 
volved In  the  controversy  in  which  such 
Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  and  shall 
not  aifect  or  Impair  the  validity  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  compact  or  the  application 
thereof  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
and  the  signatories  hereby  declare  that  they 
would  have  entered  into  this  compact  or  the 
remainder  thereof  had  the  invalidity  of  such 
provision  or  application  thereof  been 
apparent. 

"2.  In  accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules 
for  construction  of  interstate  comp>acts,  this 
compact  shall  be  liberally  construed  to  elim- 
inate the  evils  described  therein  and  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  thereof. 

r"Trru  n 
"Compact  regulatory  provisions 
"Article  xn 
"Transportation  covered 

"1.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation for  hire  by  any  carrier  of  penons 
between  any  points  In  the  Metropolitan  Dte- 
trict  and  to  the  persons  engaged  in  render- 
ing or  performing  such  transportation  serv- 
ice, pxcciJt — 

"(1)  transportation  by  water; 

"(3)  transportation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  signatories,  hereto,  or  any  po- 
litical  subdivision    thereof; 

"(3)  transportation  by  motor  vehicles  em- 
ployed solely  in  transporting  school  children 
and  teachers  to  or  from  public  or  private 
schools; 

"(4)  transportation  performed  In  the 
course  of  an  operation  over  a  regular  route, 
the  major  portion  of  which  is  outside  the 
Metropolitan  District  except  where  a  major 
portion  of  the  passenger  traffic  begins  and 
ends  within  the  Metropolitan  District; 

"(6)  transportation  performed  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  part  I 
of  the  Interstate  Onnmerce  Act;  as  amended. 

"(b)  Mo  transportation  or  person,  other- 
subject  to  this  Act.  ahaU  be  exempt  by 
of  the  fact  that  any  part  (not  a 
majcv  part  as  conditionally  exempted  by 
paragrai^  (a)  (4)  of  this  section)  of  the 
route  between  picrfnts  in  the  Metropolitan 
DlBtrlet  Ues  outside  of  the  KetrapoUtan 
Dlstrtet:  J*rovMed.  Komever.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  tttle  n  BhaU  not  apply  to 
transportation  a*  speellled  in  this  stctton 
solely  within  the  Commonwealth  at  Vtr- 
gtnia  and  to  the  activities  of  pereona  oogagad 
in  SBKh  tranqwrtattoD.  nor  ahall  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title  n  be  ooDstrued  to  in- 
MngB  the  ««irclee  at  any  powers  or  the  dis- 
charga  or  asy  dntlea  oonfeired  or  imposed 
tqx>n  the  State  CorporatloB  OosnmlMlon  at 
the  Obmmonwealth  at  Virginia  by  the  Vir- 
ginia oonetttotlon. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provtsloiM  at 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  this  Act  ahall 
apply  to  taxleabs  and  other  vehletos  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  ^ght  pnwengers  or  leas 
In  addition  to  the  driver  thereof  with  re- 
spect only  to  (1)  the  rates  or  charges  for 
transportatlcn  ttom  one  algnatory  to  another 
within  the  ocmflnes  of  the  MetropoUtan  Dis- 
trict and  (11)  requirements  for  mlnlmxun  In- 
surance coverage. 

"IDeflnltlons 

**3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

"(a)  The  term  'carrier*  means  any  per- 
son who  engages  In  the  transportation  of 
passeogers  tor  hire  by  motor  vehicle,  street 
railroad,  or  other  farm  cr  meaiis  of  convey- 
ance. 

"(b)  The  term  *motar  vehicle'  means  any 
autontobile,  btia,  or  other  vehicle  propped 
or  drawn  by  mechanical  or  eleetrlcal  power 
on   the   public   streets   or  highways  of  the 


Ms  rofxdttan  Dlstxtet  and  used  for  the  traas- 
pos  tatlon  of  paflsangers. 

e)  The  term  "street  railways'  means  any 
streetcar,  bus,  or  other  similar  vehicle  pro- 
pel^ or  drawn  by  eleetrlcal  or  mechanical 
on  rails  and  nsed  for  transportation 
nseengers. 

d)  The  term  'taxlcab'  means  any  motor 
for  hire  (other  than  a  vehicle  oper- 

wlth  the  approval  of  the  Oommlssion, 
fixed  termini  on  regular  schedules) 
to  carry  eight  persons  or  leas,  not 
including  the  driver,  used  for  the  purpose 
I  cceptlng  or  soliciting  passengers  for  hire 
Tansportation  subject  to  this  Act,  along 
public  streets  and  highways,  as  the  pas- 
may  direct. 

e)  The  term  'person'  means  any  Indl- 
vldtial,  firm,  copartnership,  corporation,  com- 

assoclation  or  Joint  stock  association; 
Includes  any  trustee,  receiver,  assignee, 
>ersonal  representative  thereof. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier 
Romish  transportation  subject  to  this  Act 
I  lUthorlzed  by  its  certificate  and  to  estab- 
reasonable  through  routes  with   other 
to  provide  safe  and  adequate  serv- 
equlpment,  and  facilities  In  connection 
such  transportation:   to  establish,  ob- 
and  enforce  Jtist  and  reasonable  indi- 
and  Joint  fares,  and  Just  and  reason- 
regulations  and  practices  relating  there- 
and.  In  ease  of  Joint  fares,  to  establish 
reasonable,    and     equitable    divisions 
as  between  the  carriers  participating 
which    shall   not  unduly   prefer   or 
udice  any  of  such  carriers. 
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"General  duties  of  carriers 


Certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity;  routes  and  services 

(a)   Mo  person  shall  engage  in  trans- 
subject  to  this  Act  unless  there  is 
oroe  a  certillcate  of  public  convenience 
necessity  Issued  by  the  Commission  au- 
such   person    to    engage    in    such 
inrovided.    however,    that    If 
person  was  bona  fide  engaged  in  trans- 
subject  to  this  Act  on  the  effective 
of  this  Act.  the  Cbnnnlsslon  shall  Issue 
certificate   without  requiring  further 
that  pubHc  convenience  and  necessity 
be  served  by  such  ojieratlon.  and  wlth- 
fuithei   proceedings.  If  application  for 
certificate  is  made  to  the  Commission 
90  days  after  the  effective   date  of 


thi4  Act.    Pending  the  determination  of  any 

application,  the  continuance  of  such 

shall  be  lawful. 

b)  When  an  application  la  made  under 

section  for  a  oertlflcate  except  with  re- 

to  a  service  being  rendered  upon  the 

date  of  this  Act,  the  Commission 

Issue  a  certiflcate  to  any  qualified  ap- 

therefor,  authorlBlng  the  whole  or 

part  of   the  transportation  covered   by 

application.  If  It  finds,  after  hearing  held 

reasonable  notice,  that  the  applicant 

wUilng,  and  able  to  perform  such  trans - 

properly   and   to   conform  to   the 

ons  of  this  Act  and  the  rules,  regula- 

and  requirements  of  the  Conmilsslon 

and  that  such  transportation  is 

be  required  by  the  public  convenience 

necessity:    otherwise   such    application 

be  denied.    The  Conunlssion  shall  act 

applications  under  this  subsection  as 

possible.    The  Commission  shall 

the  power  to  attach  to  the  issuance  of 

and  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights 

thereunder   such   reasonable    terms 

oondltlons   as   the   public   convenience 

neoesBity  may  require:  provided,    how- 

That  no  terms,  conditions,  or  limtta- 

shall  restrict  the  rl(^t  of  the  carrier 

to  his  or  its  equipment  and  facilities 

the   routes,   between    the    termini,    or 

the  territory  spedfled  in  the  certlfl- 

the  development  of  the  business  and 

demands  of  the  publle  shall  require. 
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"(c)  Application  for  a  certificate  under 
this  ssctlon  ahaU  be  made  in  writing  to  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  so  verified,  shall 
be  in  siich  form,  and  shall  contain  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commisaion  by  regula- 
tions ahall  require.  The  Oommlssion  shall 
prescribe  such  reasonable  requirements  as 
to  notices,  publication,  proof  of  service,  and 
information  as  in  its  Judgment  nuiy  be  neces- 
sary. 

"(d)(1)  Any  certificate  issued  by  the 
Commission  shall  specify  the  service  to  be 
rendered  and  the  routes  over  which,  the 
fixed  termini,  if  any,  between  which,  and 
the  intermediate  and  off-route  points,  if  any, 
at  which,  and  In  case  of  operations  not  over 
specified  routes  or  between  fixed  termini, 
the  territory  within  which,  the  carrier  Is 
authorized  to  operate. 

"(2)  A  certificate  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers  may  include  authority  to 
transport  In  the  same  vehicle  with  the  pas- 
sengers, newspapers,  baggage  of  passengers, 
express,  or  mall,  or  to  transport  baggage  of 
passengers  in  a  separate  vehicle. 

"(3)  To  enable  the  provision  of  service 
for  which  there  Is  an  Immediate  and  urgent 
need  to  a  point  or  points  or  within  a  terri- 
tory having  no  carrier  service  capable  of 
meeting  such  need,  the  Commisaion  may.  In 
its  discretion  and  without  hearings  or  other 
proceedings,  grant  temporary  authority  for 
such  service.  Such  temporary  authority  un- 
less suspended  or  revoked  for  good  cavue, 
shall  be  valid  for  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  specify,  but  for  not  more  than 
an  aggregate  of  180  days  and  create  no  pre- 
sumption that  corresponding  permanent  au- 
thority win  be  granted  thereafter. 

"(e)  The  Commission  may.  if  It  finds  that 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  so  re- 
quire, require  any  person  subject  to  this  Act 
to  extend  any  existing  service  or  provide  any 
additional  service  over  additional  routes 
within  the  Metropolitan  District;  provided, 
however,  that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  operate  over  the  routes  of  any  holder  of 
a  certificate  until  It  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Commission,  after  hearing, 
upon  reasonable  notice,  that  the  service  ren- 
dered by  such  certificate  holder,  over  such 
route,  Is  Inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  necessity  and  convenience;  and 
provided,  further,  if  the  Commission  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  the  service  rendered  by  such 
certificate  holder  over  such  route  is  In  any 
respect  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  necessity  and  convenience,  such  cer- 
tificate holder  shall  be  given  reasonable  time 
and  opportunity  to  remedy  such  inadequacy 
before  any  certtflcate  shall  be  granted  to  op- 
erate over  such  route;  and  farther  provided 
that  no  person  subject  to  this  Act  may  be 
required  to  extend  any  existing  service  or 
provide  any  additional  servloe  over  additional 
routes  within  the  Metropolitan  District  un- 
less the  carrier  Is  currently  earning  a  reason- 
able return  on  Its  operation  as  a  whole  in 
performing  transportation  subject  to  this 
Act. 

"(f)  The  Commisaion  may  refer  to  the 
Traffic  and  Highway  Board  created  under 
Title  I  hereof  any  service  proposed  under  an 
application  for  a  certificate.  The  Board  shall 
as  speedily  as  possible  give  the  Oommlssion 
Its  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed servloe,  but  such  reoommendatlons 
shall  be  advisory  only. 

"(g)  Oertlflcates  shaU  be  effective  from 
date  specified  therein  and  shaU  remain  In 
effect  until  suspended  or  terminated  as  here- 
in provided.  Any  such  certificate,  may,  upon 
application  of  the  holder  thereof,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commission,  be  amended  or 
revoked,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  may,  upon 
complaint,  or  on  the  Commission's  own 
initiative,  after  notice  and  hearing,  be  sus- 
pended, changed,  or  revoked.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  for  wilful  failure  to  comply  with  any 
lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  at  the  Com- 
mission, or  with  any  term,  condition,  or  11ml- 
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tation  of  such  certificaie;  provided,  however, 
that  no  certificate  shall  be  revoked  (except 
upon  application  of  the  holder)  unleaa  the 
holder  thereof  wilfully  falls  to  comply,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  not  leas  than  SO  days,  to 
t>e  fixed  by  the  Commission,  with  a  lawful 
order  of  the  Commission  commanding  obedi- 
ence to  the  rules  or  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Commission,  or  to  the  terms,  conditions, 
-vr  limitations  of  such  certificate  found  by 
the  Commission  to  have  been  violated  by 
such  bolder.  Mo  certificate  shall  be  Issued  to 
an  applicant  proposing  to  operate  ever  the 
routes  of  any  holder  of  a  certificate  unlees 
and  until  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission,  after  hearing  upon 
reasonable  notice,  that  the  service  rendered 
by  such  certificate  holder,  over  such  route.  Is 
Inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  public 
c.nvenlence  and  necessity;  and  provided, 
further.  If  the  Commission  shall  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  service  rendered  by  such 
certificate  holder  over  such  route  Is  in  any 
respect  Inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity,  such 
certificate  bolder  shall  be  given  reasonable 
time  and  opp>ortunlty  to  remedy  such  inade- 
quacy before  any  certificate  shall  be  granted 
to  an  applicant  proposing  to  operate  over 
such  route. 

"(h>  No  certificate  under  this  section  may 
be  transferred  unless  such  transfer  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Conunlssion  as  being  consistent 
with  tlie  public  interest. 

"(i)  No  carrier  shall  abandon  any  route 
specified  in  a  certificate  issued  to  such  car- 
rier under  this  section,  unless  such  carrier  is 
authorised  to  do  so  by  an  order  issued  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall 
issue  such  order.  If  upon  application  by  such 
carrier,  and  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  it  finds  that  tha  abandonment  of 
such  route  is  consistent  with  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Oommlssion,  by  regulations  or 
otherwise,  may  authorise  such  temporary 
suspensions  of  routes  as  nuy  be  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  The  fact  that  a 
carrier  Is  operating  a  route  or  furnishing  a 
service- at  a  loss  shall  not.  of  itself,  determine 
the  question  of  whether  abandonment  of  the 
route  or  service  over  the  routs  Is  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  as  long  as  the  carrier 
earns  a  reasonable  return. 

"Schedule  of  fares,  regulations,  and  practices 
"5.  (a)  Bach  carrier  shall  file  with  the 
Commission,  and  print,  and  keep  open  to 
public  Inspection,  tariffs  showing  (1)  all 
fares  It  charges  for  transportation  subject 
to  this  Act,  Inoludlng  any  Joint  fares  estab- 
lished for  through  routes  over  which  It  per- 
forms transportation  subject  to  this  Act  in 
conjunction  with  another  carrier,  and  (2) 
to  the  extent  required  by  regulations  of  the 
Commission,  the  regulations  and  practices 
of  such  carrier  affecting  such  fares.  Such 
tariffs  shall  be  filed,  posted,  and  published 
In  such  form  and  manner,  and  shall  contain 
such  information,  as  the  Commission  by 
regulation  shall  pre8crlt)e.  The  Commission 
may  reject  any  tariff  so  filed  which  is  not 
consistent  with  this  section  and  such  regu- 
lations. Any  tariff  so  rejected  shall  be  void. 
"(b)  Each  carrier  which,  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  was  en- 
gaged in  transportation  specified  in  section 
Ka)  of  this  Title  II.  shall  file  a  tariff  in  com- 
pliance with  paragraph  (a)  of  this  Section  5 
within  ninety  (M)  days  after  such  date. 
The  fares  slKrwn  in  such  tariff  shall  be  the 
fares  which  such  carrier  was  authorised  to 
charge,  inunedlately  prior  to  such  date,  under 
the  law  iinder  which  It  was  then  regulated, 
and  the  regulations  and  practices  affecting 
such  fares  which  shall  be  shown  in  such 
tariff  shall  be  such  of  the  regulations  and 
practices,  then  in  effect  under  such  law.  as 
the  Conunlssion  shall  by  regulations  require. 
Such  tariff  ahall  become  effective  upon 
filing.  Pending  the  filing  of  such  tariff,  the 
fares  which  such  carrier  was  authorized  to 
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charge  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  under  the  law  under  which  It 
was  then  regulated,  and  the  regulations  and 
practices  relating  to  such  fares,  shall  be  the 
lawful  fares  and  practices  and  regulations 

"(c)  Kvery  carrier  shall  keep  currently  on 
file  with  the  Commission.  If  the  Oonxmissloa 
BO  requires,  the  established  dlvisl<xis  of  all 
joint  fares  for  transportation  subject  to  this 
Act  in  which  such  carrier  participates. 

" ( d)  No  carrier  shall  charge,  fen-  any  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  Act.  any  fare  other 
than  the  applicable  fare  specified  in  a  tariff 
filed  by  it  under  this  sectlcm  and  In  effect 
at  the  time.  During  the  period  befcMv  a 
tariff  filed  by  it  under  this  section  has  be- 
come effective,  no  carrier  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  shall  charge,  for  any  transpor- 
tation subject  to  this  Act,  any  fare  other 
than  the  fare  which  it  vras  authorlaed  to 
charge  for  such  transportation  Immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
under  the  law  under  which  It  iras  then 
regrilated. 

"(e^  Any  carrier  which  desires  to  change 
any  fare  specified  in  a  tariff  filed  by  It  under 
this  section,  or  any  regulation  or  practice 
specified  in  any  such  tariff  affecting  such  a 
fare,  shall  file  a  tariff  in  compliance  with 
this  section,  showing  the  change  proposed  to 
be  made  and  shall  give  notice  to  the  public 
of  the  proposed  change  by  posting  and  filing 
such  tariff  in  such  manner  as  the  Commls- 
slon  may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  pro- 
vide. Each  tariff  filed  under  this  subsection 
shall  state  a  date  on  which  the  new  tariff 
shall  take  effect,  and  such  date  shall  be  at 
least  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  tariff  Ic  filed,  unless  the  Conunlssion  by 
order  authorizes  its  taking  effect  cm  an 
earlier  date. 

"Power  to  prescribe  fares,  regulations, 
and  practices 

"0  (a)(1)  The  Commission,  upon  com- 
plaint or  up>on  Its  own  initiative,  may  sus- 
pend any  fare,  regulation,  or  practice  shown 
in  a  tariff  filed  with  it  under  Section  6  (ex- 
cept a  tariff  to  which  Section  6(b)  applies), 
at  any  time  before  such  fare,  regixlatlon,  or 
practice  would  otherwise  take  effect.  Such 
suspension  shall  be  accomplished  by  filing 
with  the  tariff,  and  delivered  to  the  carrier 
or  carriers  affected  thereby,  a  nottflcatton  tn 
writing  of  such  suspension.  In  determining 
whether  any  proposed  change  shall  be  super- 
seded, the  Commission  shall  give  considera- 
tion to,  among  other  things,  the  financial 
condition  of  the  carrier,  its  revenue  requlr»- 
ments,  and  whether  the  carrier  la  being  op- 
erated economically  and  efficiently.  The  pe- 
riod of  suspension  shall  terminate  ninety 
(90)  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  fare, 
regulation,  or  practice  involved  would  other- 
wise go  into  effect,  unless  the  Commission 
extends  such  period  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2). 

"(2)  If,  after  hecuing  held  upon  reason- 
able notice,  the  Commission  finds  that  any 
fare,  regulation  or  practice  relating  thereto, 
so  suspended  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  un- 
duly preferential  at  undtily  discriminatory 
either  between  riders  or  sections  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan District,  It  shall  issue  an  ordo' 
prescribing  the  lawful  fare,  regulation,  or 
practice  to  be  in  effect.  The  fare,  regulation, 
or  practice  so  prescribed  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  specified  in  such  order.  If  such 
an  order  has  not  been  Issued  within  the 
ninety  (90)  day  suspension  period  provided 
for  in  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  extend  such  period,  but  in 
any  event  the  suspension  polod  shall  termi- 
nate, no  later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
(120)  days  after  the  date  the  fare,  regula- 
tion or  practice  Involved  was  snspmded.  If 
no  such  order  is  Issusd  within  the  suspen- 
sion period  (including  any  extension  there- 
of) .  the  fare,  regulation  or  practice  involved 
shall  take  effect  at  the  termination  of  such 
period. 


**<S)  In  the  exercise  of  Its  power  to  pre- 
scribe Just  and  reasonable  fares  and  regula- 
Uons  and  practices  relating  thereto,  the 
Oommlssion  shaU  give  due  consideration, 
amoog  othv  factors,  to  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantages of  transportation  liy  such  carriers: 
to  the  eOect  at  rates  upon  the  naovement  of 
traffic  by  the  carrier  or  carriers  for  which 
the  rates  are  prescribed;  to  the  need,  in  the 
public  interest,  of  adequate  and  efficient 
transportation  serN  '.ce  by  such  carriers  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service;  and  to  the  need  of  revenue 
sufficient  to  enable  such  carriers,  under 
honest,  economical,  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, to  provide  such  service. 

"(4)  It  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  policy  that  in  order  to  assure  the 
Metropolitan  District  of  an  adequate  trans- 
portation system  operating  as  private  enter- 
prises the  carriers  therein,  in  accordance 
with  standards  and  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Oommlssion,  should  be  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity of  earning  such  return  as  to  nuike  the 
carriers  attractive  Investments  to  private  in- 
vestors. As  an  Inddrat  tho-eto.  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  return  of  at  least  6>4  per 
centum  net  after  all  taxes  properly  charge- 
able to  transportation  operations,  including 
but  not  limited  to  Income  taxes,  on  gross 
operating  revenues,  shall  not  be  considered 
unreasonable. 

"(b)  Whenever,  upon  complaint,  or  upon 
Its  own  Initiative,  and  after  hearing  held 
upon  reasonable  notice,  the  Oommlssion 
finds  that  any  individual  or  Joint  fare  in 
effect  for  transportation  subject  to  this  Act. 
or  any  regulation  or  practice  affecting  such 
fare,  is  unjust,  unreasonable  or  unduly 
preferential  or  unduly  discriminatory,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  an  order  prescribing 
the  lawful  fare,  regulation,  or  practice  there- 
after to  be  In  effect. 

"Tlirou^  routes.  Joint  lares 

"7.  (a)  Ih  order  to  eoooaraga  and  provide 
adequate  transit  serrlos  on  a  MstropoHtan 
Distrlct-wlds  baslB.  any  cairlar  may  establish 
through  routes  and  Joint  fares  with  any 
other  carrier  subject  to  this  Act  or  the  Juris- 
diction at  ths  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  State  Corporation  Ontnmlsslon  of 
the  Cammanwealth  of  Vtrgtnla,  or  the  Publle 
Bmnhem  Commission  of  ths  Stats  at  Mary- 
land. 

"(b)  Whenever  required  by  ths  public  con- 
venience and  necessity,  the  Commission, 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative, 
and  after  hearing  held  upon  reasonable  no- 
tice, may  establish  through  routes  and  Joint 
fares  for  transportation  subject  to  this  Act, 
and  the  regulations  or  practices  affecting 
such  fares,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
der which  such  through  routes  shall  be 
operated. 

"(c)  Whenever,  tipon  complaint  or  upon 
Its  own  Initiative,  and  after  hearing  upon 
reasonable  noUoe,  the  Commission  is  at  the 
opinion  that  the  divisions  of  any  Joint  fare 
for  transporUtion  subject  to  this  Act  are  or 
win  be  unjust,  unreasonable,  inequitable,  or 
unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial  as  between 
the  participating  carriers,  the  OommlsBion 
shall  iK-escrlbe  the  Just,  reasonable,  and 
equitable  divisions  thereto  to  be  received  by 
the  participating  carriers.  The  Commission 
may  require  the  adjustment  of  divisions  be- 
tween sudi  carriers  from  the  date  of  filing 
the  complaint  or  entry  of  the  (xder  at  invee- 
tigation,  or  such  other  date  subsequent 
thereto  as  the  Oommlssion  finds  to  be  just, 
reasonable,  and  equitable. 

"Taxlcab  fares 

"8.  The  Conunlssion  shall  have  the  duty 
and  the  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates 
foi*  transportation  by  taxlcab  only  between 
a  point  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  stgnatory 
party  and  a  point  in  the  jurisdiction  at  an- 
other signatory  party  provided  both  points 
are  within  the  Metropolitan  DIsto-let.  The 
fare  or  charge  for  such  transportation  may  be 
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calcxilAtad  on  a  mileage  basis,  a  zone  baals, 
or  on  any  otlier  bada  approved  by  tlie  Com- 
mlMlon:  Pnjvided,  however.  That  the  Coxn- 
mlaslon  shall  not  require  the  inatallatlon  of  a 
taximeter  in  any  tazlcab  when  such  a  device 
la  not  permitted  or  required  by  the  Jurisdic- 
tion licensing  and  otherwise  regulating  the 
operation  and  service  of  such  taxlcab. 

"Security  for  the  protection  of  the  public 

"0.  (a)  No  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  shall  be  issued  under  Section  4, 
and  no  certificate  Issued  under  such  section 
■hall  remain  In  force,  xinless  the  person  ap- 
plying for  or  holding  such  certificate  ccm- 
pllee  with  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  governing  the 
filing  and  approval  of  sxirety  bonds,  policies 
of  Insurance,  qualifications  as  a  self -insurer 
or  other  securities  or  agreements.  In  such 
reasonable  amount  as  the  Commission  may 
require,  conditioned  to  pay,  within  the 
amount  of  such  surety  bonds,  policies  of  in- 
surance, qualifications  as  a  self-insurer  or 
other  secvirltles  or  agreements,  any  final 
Judgment  recovered  against  such  motor  car- 
rier for  bodily  injuries  to  or  the  death  of 
any  person,  or  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
xA  others,  resulting  from  the  operation, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  motor  vehicles,  street 
cars,  (»'  other  equipment  or  facilities  utilized 
in  furnishing  transportation  subject  to  this 
Act. 

"(b)  No  tazlcab  shall  be  permitted  to 
transport  passengers  between  a  point  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  a  signatory  to  a  point  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  signatory  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  unless  the  taxlcab  and 
the  person  or  persons  licensed  by  any  signa- 
tory to  own  and/or  operate  such  tazlcab  shall 
comply  with  such  reasonable  regulations 
as  the  Commission  shall  prescribe  governing 
the  filing  and  approval  of  siirety  bonds,  poli- 
cies of  Insurance,  qualifications  as  a  self- 
insurer,  or  other  securities  or  agreements,  in 
such  reasonable  amounts  as  the  Commission 
may  require,  conditioned  to  pay  within  the 
amount  of  such  surety  bonds,  policies  of  in- 
surance, qualifications  as  a  self-insurer  or 
other  secxirities  (»:  agreements,  any  final 
judgment  recovered  against  such  tazlcab  for 
bodily  injuries  to  or  the  death  of  any  person, 
or  for  loss  or  damage  to  property  of 
others,  resulting  fr<Mn  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  use  of  tazlcabs  utilized  in  furnish- 
ing transportation  subject  to  this  Act. 

"Aocoimts,  records,  and  reports;  depreciation 
"10.  (a)  Tlie  Commission  may  require  an- 
nual or  other  periodic  reports,  and  special 
reports,  from  any  carrier;  prescribe  the  man- 
ner and  form  in  which  such  reports  shall  be 
made;  and  require  from  any  such  carrier 
specific  answers  to  all  questions  upon  which 
the  Oommlsslon  deems  information  to  be 
necessary.  Such  reports  shall  be  imder  oath 
whenever  the  Commission  so  requires. 

"(b)  Each  carrier  subject  to  the  Commis- 
sion shall  keep  such  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  with  respect  to  activities  In 
which  it  is  engaged  (whether  or  not  such 
activities  constitute  transportation  subject 
to  this  Act) ,  including  accounts,  records,  and 
memoranda  of  the  movement  of  trafllc,  as 
well  as  of  the  receipts  and  ezpenditures  of 
money,  as  the  Commission  by  regulation 
prescribes.  Tixt  Conunisslon  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe  the  form  of  such  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda,  and  the  length  at 
time  that  such  accounts,  records,  and  mem- 
oranda shall  be  preserved. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations requiring  carriers  to  maintain  ap- 
proi^late  accounting  reserves  against  de- 
preciation. The  Commission  may  prescribe 
the  classes  of  property  for  which  depreciation 
charges  may  properly  be  included  under  op- 
erating ezpenses  and  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion which  shall  be  charged  with  respect  to 
each  of  such  classes  of  property,  and  may 


classify  the  carriers  as  It  may  deem  proper 
f(  r  this  purpose.  The  Commission  may, 
« lien  It  deems  necessary,  modify  the  clfises 
ai  td  rates  so  prescribed.  Carriers  shall  not 
d  large  to  operating  expenses  any  deprecia- 
tl}n  charges  on  classes  of  property  other 
tlLsn  those  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  or 
charge  with  respect  to  any  class  of  property 

rate  of  depreciation  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed therefor  by  the  Commission,  and  no 
orrier  shall  include  under  operating  ex- 
panses any  depreciation  charge  other  than 
a4  prescribed  by  the  Commission. 

'(d)  At  all  times  the  Commission  and  each 
ot  its  members  shall  have  access  to  all  lands, 
b  illdings,  and  equipment  of  all  carriers,  and 
U  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  kept 
br  such  carriers.  When  authorized  by  the 
Onunlsslon  to  do  so,  any  employee  of  the 
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Ommlsslon  may  Inspect  any  such  land, 
b  illdings,  equipment,  accounts,  records,  and 
n  emoranda.  This  section  shall  apply,  to  the 
ei  :tent  found  by  the  Conunisslon  to  be  reason- 
al  »ly  necessary  for  the  administration  of  this 
A  ;t,  to  any  person  controlling,  controlled  by 
oi  under  common  control  with,  any  carrier. 
"(e)  Any  carrier  which  operates  both  in- 
sftle  and  outside  at  the  metropolitan  area 
aid  which  has  its  princlpcd  office  outside  of 
tlie  metropolitan  area,  may  keep  all  of  its 
adcounts,  records,  and  memoranda  at  such 
plnclpal  ofllce  but  shall  produce  such  ac- 
c<iunts,  records,  and  memoranda  before  the 
Cpmmlsslon  whenever  the  Commission  shall 

direct. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
aAy  carrier  from  the  obligatlcms  Imposed 
u|>on  it  with  respect  to  the  matters  covered 

this  section  by  any  State  or  Federal  regu- 
lattory  commission  in  coimectlon  with  trans- 
p<irtation  service  rendered  outside  the  met- 
rqpolitan  district. 

"Issuance  of  securities 
"11.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
'securities'  means  stocks;   stock  certificates; 

bonds,  mortgages,  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness payable  in  more  than  one  year 
f  I  Dm  the  date  of  issuance,  ezcept  obligations 
c<  vered  by  conditional  sales  contracts,  or  any 
gi  laranty  of  or  assumption  of  liability  on  any 

the  foregoing. 

"(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tibn,  no  carrier, subject  to  this  Act  shall  issue 
aJiy  securities,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  re- 
c<  ive  any  money,  property,  or  services  In  pay- 
in  ent  of  securities  issued  or  to  be  Issued  by 

until  the  Commission,  by  order,  shsdi  have 
approved  the  Issuance  of  such  securities. 

(c)  Upon  application  made  to  it  by  any 
silch  carrier  for  approval  of  the  issuance  of 
securities,  the  Commission,  after  affording 
r«  isonable  opportunity  for  hearing  to  inter- 
ected  parties,  shall  by  order  approve  or  dla- 
a]  iprove  the  Issuance  of  such  securities.  The 
C(  (mmisslon  shall  give  its  approval  if  it  finds 
ttat  the  proposed  issuance  of  securities  is 
n<it  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

"(d)  Any  such  order  of  the  Commission 
aj  proving  the  issuance  of  securities  shall 
sieclfy  the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds 
frpm  the  sale  or  other  disposition  thereof  are 

be  used  and  the  terms  and  conditions  un- 
d^  wlilch  such  securities  shall  be  issued  and 
dl  tpoeed  of.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  ap- 
plicant to  apply  such  proceeds,  or  to  Issue 

dispose  of  such  securities,  in  any  manner 
otlier  than  as  specified  by  the  Commission  in 
Iti   order. 

"(e)  Any  securities  Issued  in  violation  of 
ttijis  section  shall  be  void. 

(f )  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  impair  any 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Miryland,  or  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
mission of  Virginia  to  regulate  the  Issuance 
of  securities  by  any  carrier  which  does  not 
OI  erate  exclusively  in  the  Metropolitan  Dls- 
tr  ct,  or  relieve  any  carrier  from  the  obllga- 
tli  ins  imposed  by  the  Securities  Act  of  1933, 


as  amended  (Act  of  May  27,  1933,  C.  38  Title 
I,  48  Stat.  74,  as  amended),  or  from  the 
obligations  imposed  by  any  Blue  Sky  or 
similar  laws  of  the  signatories. 

"(g)  The  Commission  may  by  regulation, 
order  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  deemed  by 
It  to  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest, 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  section 
any  carrier  which  does  not  operate  exclu- 
sively In  such  area  and  which,  before  issuing 
securities,  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  Maryland,  or  the 
State  Corporation  Commission  of  Virginia. 

"Consolidations,  mergers,  and  acquisition  of 
control 

"12.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  In  accordance  with 
this  section — 

"(1)  for  two  or  more  carriers,  any  one  of 
which  operates  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 
to  consolidate  or  merge  their  properties  or 
franchises,  or  any  part  thereof,  into  one  per- 
son for  the  ownership,  management,  or  op- 
eration of  properties  theretofore  under  sepa- 
rate ownership,  management,  or  operation; 
or 

"(2)  for  any  carrier  which  operates  In  the 
Metropolitan  District  or  any  person  con- 
trolling, controlled  by,  or  under  common 
control  with,  such  a  carrier  (1)  to  purchase, 
lease,  or  contract  to  operate  the  properties, 
or  any  substantial  part  thereof,  of  any  carrier 
which  operates  In  such  Metropolitan  District, 
or  (11)  to  acquire  control,  through  ownership 
of  its  stock  or  otherwise,  of  any  carrier  which 
operates  in  such  Metropolitan  District. 

"(b)  Any  person  seeking  approval  of  any 
transaction  to  which  subsection  (a)  applies 
shall  make  application  to  the  Commission  In 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe.  If.  after  bearing 
held  upon  reasonable  notice,  the  Conunisslon 
finds  that,  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions, 
and  modifications  as  It  shall  find  to  be  neces- 
sary, the  proposed  transaction  is  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest,  it  shall  enter  an 
appropriate  order  approving  and  authorizing 
such   transaction   as  so  conditioned. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  continue  to 
maintain  or  exercise  any  ownership,  manage- 
ment, operation  or  control  accomplished  or 
effectuated  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Pending  the  determination  of  an 
application  filed  with  the  Co<mmisslon  for 
approval  of  a  consolidation  or  merger  of  the 
properties  of  two  or  more  motor  carriers,  or 
of  a  purchase,  lease,  or  contract  to  operate 
the  properties  of  one  or  more  motor  carriers, 
the  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  and 
without  hearings  or  other  proceedings,  grant 
temporary  approval,  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing 180  days  of  the  operation  of  the  motor 
carrier  properties  sought  to  be  acquired  by 
the  person  proposing  in  such  pending  appli- 
cation to  acquire  such  properties.  If  it  shall 
appear  that  failure  to  grant  such  temporary 
approval  may  result  In  destruction  of  or  In- 
Jury  to  such  motor  carrier  properties  sought 
to  be  acquired,  or  to  interfere  substantially 
with  their  future  usefulness  in  the  perform- 
ance of  adequate  and  continuous  service  to 
the  public. 

"Complaints  and   investigations  by  the 
Commission 

"13.  (a)  Any  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  complaint  In  writing  with  respect 
to  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by 
any  person  in  contravention  of  any  provision 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  requirmnent  established 
pursuant  thereto.  If  the  person  complained 
against  shall  not  satisfy  the  complaint  and 
there  shall  appear  to  be  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  an  Investigation,  the  Commission 
shall  investigate  the  matters  complained  of. 
Whenever  the  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  any  complaint  does  not  state  facts 
which  warrant  action  on  its  part,  it  may 
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dismiss  the  complaint  without  hearing.  At 
least  ten  (10)  days  before  the  date  it  sets  a 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing  on  a  complaint, 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  person  com- 
plained of  that  the  oomplalnt  has  been 
made. 

"(b)  The  Commission  may  Investigate  any 
facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters  which 
it  may  find  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  violated 
or  is  about  to  violate  any  proTision  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  there- 
under, or  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  in  prescribing  rules 
or  regulations  thereunder,  or  in  obtaining 
Information  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  recom- 
mending further  legislation.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  same  power  to  proceed 
with  any  investigation  instituted  on  its  own 
motion  as  though  it  had  been  appealed  to 
by  complaint. 

"(c)  If,  after  affording  to  interested  per- 
sons reasonable  opportunity  for  hearing,  the 
Commission  finds  in  any  InTestigation  In- 
stituted upon  complaint  or  upon  Its  own 
initiative,  that  any  person  has  failed  to  com- 
ply with  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
requirement  established  pursuant  thereto, 
the  Commission  shall  issue  an  appropriate 
order  to  compel  such  person  to  comply  there- 
with. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  investigation 
or  any  other  proceeding  under  this  Act.  any 
member  of  the  Commission,  or  any  other 
officer  designated  by  It,  is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations,  subpena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take 
evidence,  and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  correspondence,  memoranda, 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  records  which 
the  Commission  finds  relevant  or  material 
to  the  Inquiry. 

"Hearings;  rules  of  procedure 
"14.  Hearings  under  this  Act  may  be  held 
before  the  Oommlsslon.  any  member  or 
members  thereof,  or  any  representative  of  the 
Commission  designated  by  it,  and  appro- 
priate records  thereof  shall  be  kept.  All 
hearings,  investigations,  and  proceedings  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  governed  by  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Commission,  and  in  the  conduct  thereof 
the  technical  rules  of  evidence  need  not  be 
applied.  No  Informality  in  any  hearing,  in- 
vestigation, or  proceeding  or  in  the  manner 
of  taking,  testimony  shall  Invalidate  any 
order,  decision,  rule,  or  regulation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 
"Administration  powers  of  Commissioei; 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders 

"15.  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
perform  any  and  all  acts,  and  to  prescribe, 
issue,  moke,  amend,  and  rescind  such  orders, 
rules,  and  regulations  as  it  may  find  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions may  prescribe  the  form  or  forms  of  all 
statements,  declarations,  applications,  and 
reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission,  the 
information  which  they  shall  contain,  and 
the  time  within  which  they  shall  be  filed. 
Unless  a  different  date  is  specified  therein, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  effective  thirty  (30)  days  after  pub- 
lication in  the  manner  which  the  Commis- 
sion shall  prescribe.  Orders  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  effective  on  the  date  and  in 
the  manner  which  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe.  For  the  purpooes  of  its  rvQes 
and  regulations,  the  Commission  may  class- 
ify persons  and  matters  within  its  Juris- 
diction and  prescribe  different  requirements 
for  different  elaves  oif  persons  or  matters. 
All  rules  and  regulattons  at  the  Commlsslnr 
shall  be  fllad  wltb  its  Mcretary  sind  shall  be 
kept  open  In  cooTenl«Bt  form  for  public  In- 
spection and  examination  during  reasonable 
business  hours. 


"Reconsideration  of  onHers 

"16.  Any  person  affected  by  any  final  order 
or  decision  of  the  Commission  may.  within 
thirty  days  after  the  publication  thereof,  file 
with  the  Commission  an  application  In  writ- 
ing requesting  a  reconsideration  of  the  mat- 
ters involved,  and  stating  specifically  the 
errors  claimed  as  pounds  for  such  recon- 
sideration. No  person  shall  In  any  court 
urge  or  rely  on  any  ground  not  so  set  forth 
in  such  application.  The  Commission, 
within  thirty  (30)  days  after  the  filing  of 
buch  application,  shall  either  grant  or  deny 
It.  If  such  application  is  granted,  the  Com- 
mission, after  giving  notice  thereof  to  all 
interested  persons,  shall,  either  with  or 
without  hearing,  rescind,  modify,  or  affirm  its 
order  or  decision.  Ilie  filing  of  such  an  ap- 
plication shall  act  as  a  stay  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  order  or  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission until  the  final  action  of  the  Com- 
mission upon  the  application,  ezcept  that 
upon  written  consent  of  the  applicant  such 
order  or  decision  shall  not  be  stayed  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commis^on.  No 
appeal  shall  lie  from  any  order  of  the  Com- 
mission until  an  application  for  reconsider- 
ation has  been  made  and  determined. 

"Judicial  review 

"17.  (a)  Any  party  to  a  proceeding  under 
this  Act  aggrieved  by  an  order  Issued  by  the 
Commission  in  such  proceeding  may  obtain 
a  review  of  such  order  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  for  the  fourth 
circuit,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  filing 
in  such  court,  within  sixty  (80)  days  after 
the  order  of  the  Commission  upon  the  ap- 
plication for  rehearing,  a  written  petition 
praying  that  the  order  of  the  Commission  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  A  copy  of  such  peti- 
tion shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  any 
member  of  the  Commission  and  thereupon 
the  Commission  shall  certify  and  file  with 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  reoord  upon 
which  the  order  complained  of  was  entered. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  such  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  afltam, 
modify,  or  set  aside  such  order.  The  finding 
of  the  Commission  as  to  the  facts,  if  sup- 
ported by  sulwtantlal  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. If  any  party  shall  apply  to  the 
court  for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evi- 
dence, and  shall  show  to  the  satisfaction  at 
the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is 
material  and  that  there  were  reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence 
In  the  proceedings  before  the  Commission, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Commission  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such  manner 
and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to 
the  court  may  seem  proper.  The  Commis- 
sion may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the  facts 
by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken, 
and  It  shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified 
or  new  findings,  which  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  concltisive,  and 
Its  recommendations,  if  any.  for  the  modi- 
fication or  setting  aside  of  the  original  order. 
The  court  may  affirm  or  set  aside  any  such 
order  of  the  Commission,  and  state  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  such  Judgment  shall 
be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  in  sections  239  and 
240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.S.C. 
Title  28,  sections  34<S  and  847). 

"(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  or- 
der. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  not,  nor  shall 
any  of  its  members,  officers,  agents,  or  em- 
ployees, be  taxed  with  any  costs,  nor  shall 
they  or  any  Oi  them  be  required  to  give  any 
supersedeas  bond  or  security  for  ooet  or 
damages  on  any  appeal  wbstaoerer  taken 


under  this  eomptiet.  8aM  Commlaston,  or 
any  of  its  memben,  ollleen,  •gcDts,  or  em- 
ployees. Audi  not  be  liable  to  suit  or  sctkm 
or  for  any  judgment  or  decree  for  any  dam- 
ages, loss,  or  Injury  claimed  by  any  person 
resulting  from  action  taken  under  this  com- 
pact, nor  required  in  any  ease  arising  under 
this  compact  to  make  any  deposit  for  costs 
or  pay  for  any  service  to  the  clerks  of  any 
court  or  to  the  marshal  of  the  United  States. 

"Enforcement  of  act;  penalty  for  violations 

"18.  (a)  WhesMver  It  shall  appear  to  the 
Commission  that  any  person  is  engaged  or 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
whl<di  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  vlata- 
tlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  (tf  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  thereunder,  it  may, 
in  its  discretion,  bring  an  action  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  carries  on 
business  or  in  which  the  violation  occurred, 
to  enjoin  such  acts  or  practices  and  to  en- 
force compliance  with  this  Act  or  any  rule, 
regulatlcm  or  order  thereunder,  and  upon 
a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction  or  decree  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

"(b)  Upon  application  of  the  Commission, 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  any 
district  in  which  such  person  resides  or  car- 
ries on  business,  or  In  which  the  violation 
occurred,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue 
appropriate  order  or  orders  commanding  any 
person  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Commission  thereunder. 

"(c)  The  Commission  may  employ  such 
attorneys  as  it  finds  necessary  for  proper 
legal  aid  and  service  of  the  Commission  or 
its  members  in  Uie  conduct  of  their  work,  or 
for  proper  representation  of  ,the  public 
interest  In  Investigations  made  by  it,  or 
cases  or  proceedings  pending  before  It, 
whether  at  the  Commission's  own  instance 
or  upon  complaint,  or  to  appear  for  or 
represent  the  Commission  in  any  case  In 
court;  and  the  expenses  of  such  employment 
shall  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(d)  Any  person  knowingly  and  willfully 
violating  any  provision  of  this  statute,  or 
any  rule,  regulation,  requirement,  oir  order 
thereto,  or  an^  term  or  condition  of  any 
certificate  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  9100  for  the  first  of- 
fense and  not  more  than  $500  for  any  subse- 
quent offense.  Each  day  of  such  violation 
shall  conctltute  a  separate  offense. 

"Expenses  of  Investigations  and  other 
proceedings 

"19.  (a)  All  reasonable  expenses  of  any 
investigation,  or  other  proceeding  of  any 
nature,  conducted  by  the  Commission,  of  or 
concerning  any  carrier,  and  all  expenses  of 
any  litigation,  includliig  appeals,  arising 
from  any  such  investigation  or  other  pro- 
ceeding, shall  be  borne  by  such  carrier. 
Such  ezpenses.  with  interest  at  not  to 
exceed  6  per  centum  (6%)  per  annum 
may  be  charged  to  operating  expenses  and 
amortized  over  such  period  as  the  Commis- 
sion shall  deem  proper  and  be  allowed  for 
in  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  such  carrier. 
When  any  such  invesl^igation  or  other  pro- 
ceeding has  been  Initiated  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  pay  to  the  Commls- 
■ion,  from  time  to  time,  such  reasonable  sum 
or  sums  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, arc  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses 
which  by  this  section  are  required  to  be 
borne  by  such  carrier.  The  money  so  paid 
by  the  c--rler  shall  be  deposited  in  the  name 
and  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission.  In  any 
bank  or  other  depositary  located  In  the 
MetrofMslltan  District  designated  by  the 
Commission,  and  may  be  disbursed  by  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  ex- 
penses of  the  Investigation,  proceeding,  or 
litigation    In    question.    Any    unexpended 
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balance  ot  the  sum  or  sume  so  paid  by  such 
^  carrier  remaining  after  ttie  payment  of  such 
ezpeneea  shall  be  ret\imed  to  mch  carrier. 

"(b)  The  amount  expended  by  the  Com- 
mlaalon  in  any  calendar  year  In  all  Inveetl- 
gatlona  or  other  proceedings  of  or  oxicem- 
Ing  any  one  carrier  shall  not  exceed — 

"(1)  one-half  of  one  per  centxmi  of  the 
groee  operating  revenues  of  such  carrier,  de- 
rived frcMn  transportatlcA  subject  to  this 
Act,  for  Its  last  preceding  fiscal  year;  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  was  not 
engaged  In  such  transportatl(»i  during  the 
whole  of  its  last  preceding  fiscal  year,  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  average  gross 
operating  revenues,  derived  from  transporta- 
tion subject  to  this  Act,  of  all  other  carriers 
(exclusive  of  carriers  to  which  this  sub- 
paragraph (2)  applies)  for  their  last  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year. 

"(c)  Por  the  piu-pofie  of  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section — 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
to  any  person  engaged  in  transportation  sub- 
ject to  the  Act  and  any  person  who  makes 
application  under  Section  4  for  a  certificate 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity. 

"Applicability  of  other  laws 

"20.  (a)  ni>on  the  date  this  Act  becomes 
effective,  the  applicability  of  all  laws  of 
the  signatories,  relating  to  or  affecting  trans- 
portation subject  to  this  Act  and  to  persons 
engaged  therein,  and  all  rules,  rv^~ulations 
and  orders  promulgated  or  Issued  therevm- 
der,  shall  except  to  the  extent  in  this  Act 
specified,  be  suspended,  except  that — 

"(1)  The  laws  of  the  signatories  relating 
to  inspection  of  equipment  and  facilities, 
wages  and  hours  of  employees.  Insurance  or 
similar  security  requirements,  school  fares, 
and  free  transportation  for  policemen  and 
firemen  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect. 

"(2)  Upon  the  date  this  Act  becomes  ef- 
fective. Certificates  of  Public  Convenience 
and  Necessity  or  Permits  issued  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunisslon  to  any  car- 
rier subject  to  the  Jtuisdiction  of  this  Com- 
mission shall  be  suspended  only  during  the 
existence  of  this  compact,  provided  such 
suspension  shall  not  affect  the  authority  of 
such  certificate  or  permit-holder  to  trans- 
port special  and  chartered  parties  as  now 
authorized  by  the  Interstate  Ccwnmerce  Act 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  by  the  Interstate  C(»nmerce 
Commission,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  event  any  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  exceed  the  limits  im- 
posed upon  the  legislature  of  any  signatory 
by  the  Constitution  of  such  signatory,  the 
obligations,  duties,  powers  cm:  Jurisdiction 
sought  to  be  conferred  by  such  provision  or 
provisions  upon  the  Commission  shall  be 
Ineffective  and  such  obligations,  duties,  pow- 
ers or  Jurisdiction  shall  remain  in  the  sig- 
natory and  shall  be  exercised  by  tlie  agency 
thereof  to  which  such  obligations,  duties, 
powers  or  Jurisdiction  are  delegated  by  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  this  compact  becomes 
effective.  Such  agency,  however.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  this  compact  to  ef- 
fectuate the  regulation  of  mass  transit  on  a 
unified  and  coordinated  basis  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  District,  shaU  refer  to  the 
Commission  for  its  recc«nmendationa  all 
matters  arising  under  this  Title  so  reserved 
to  such  signatory  and  all  matters  exempted 
ftom  this  Title  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
clause  of  Section  1(b)  of  this  Title,  llie 
recommendations  of  the  Conunission  with 
respect  to  such  matters  shall  be  advisory 
only. 

"Existing  rules,  regulations,  orders,  and 
decisions 

"31.  All  rules,  regulations,  orders,  deci- 
sions, or  other  action  prescribed,  iesued, 
made,  or  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlaalon.  the  Public  UtUltlea  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Public 
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S«  rvlce  Commission  of  Maryland,  or  the  State 
Ci  irporatlon  Commission  of  Virginia,  and 
w;  Llch  are  in  force  at  the  time  this  section 
ta^es  effect,  with  respect  to  transix>rtation 
persons  subject  to  this  Act,  shall  remain 
effect,  and  be  enforceable  under  this  Act 
aild  in  the  manner  specified  by  this  Act, 
acx)rdlng  to  their  terms,  as  though  they 
hid  been  prescribed,  issued,  made,  or  taken 
bj  the  Commission  pursuant  to  this  Act 
ui  iless  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  such 
C(  mmission  in  the  exercise  of  its  powen 
under  this  Act. 

"Transfer  of  records 

"22.  The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  the  Interstate 
Ccmmerce  Commission,  the  State  Corpora- 
tl(  in  Conunission  of  Virginia,  and  the  Public 
Service  Conunission  of  Maryland  shall 
trnnsfer  or  make  available  to  the  Conunis- 
si(  in  such  of  their  records  as  pertain  to  mat- 
te-s  which  by  this  Act  are  placed  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  latter  Conunission. 

"Pending  actions  or  proceedings 
'23.  (a)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  Judicial 
pr  acceding  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect  by  or  against  the  Public 
umitles  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lunbla,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
Miryland,  or  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
msslon  of  Virginia,  or  any  offlcer  of  any 
8u:h  conunission  in  his  official  capacity  or 
in  relation  to  his  discharge  of  official  duties, 
shill  be  affected  by  the  enactment  of  this 
conpact  and  same  shall  be  prosecuted  and 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  ap- 
plicable at  the  time  such  proceeding  was 
coTimenoed. 

'(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
ard  duties  vested  in  or  Imposed  upon  It  by 
this  Act,  such  Conunission  shall  continue 
acd  caiyy  to  a  conclusion  any  proceeding, 
hearings  or  investigation  which,  at  the  time 
tliLs  compact  takes  effect,  is  pending  before 
the  Public  Utilities  Conunission  of  the  Dls- 
tr  ct  of  Coliunbia,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C<  mmission,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  Maryland,  or  the  State  Corporation  Com- 
m^sslonof  Virginia.  In  the  event  the  Com- 
m  sslon  assiunes  Jurisdiction  in  any  such 
case,  it  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions 
of  this  compact  and  not  by  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  at  the  time  the  proceed- 
ings were  instituted. 

"Annual  report  of  the  Commission 
'24.  The  Commission  shall  make  an  an- 
n\  al  report  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and 
the  Governor  of  Maryland,  and  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bl  I  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  1st  day 
of  January  of  each  year,  which  shall  con- 
ta  n,  in  addition  to  a  report  of  the  work 
pe  rformed  under  this  Act,  such  other  Infor- 
m  itlon  and  recommendations  concerning 
pa  Bsenger  transportation  within  the  Metro- 
pc  lltan  District,  as  the  Commission  deems 
aci  visable." 

Jec.  2.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Cc  liunbia  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
erter  into  and  execute  on  behalf  of  the 
Ui  Ited  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
conpact  subetantlally  as  set  forth  above 
wl  ;h  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
anl  are  f\u-ther  authorized  and  directed  to 
cary  out  and  effectuate  the  terms  and  pro- 
vli  Ions  of  said  compact,  and  there  are  hereby 
au  thorized  to  be  approix'iated  such  funds  as 
ari  I  neceesary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  of 
th »  District  of  Columbia  In  accordance  with 
th  !  terms  of  the  said  compact. 

tac.  3.  That,  upon  the  effective  date  of 
th  >  compact  and  ao  long  thereafter  as  the 
conpact  remains  effective,  the  applicability 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
ru  ee,  regulations,  and  ordws  promulgated 
th  iretmder,  relating  to  or  affecting  tranap<»-- 


tatlon  under  the  compact  and  to  the  persons 
engaged  therein,  including  those  provisions 
of  section  6(e)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1825,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
approved  February  27,  1931  (48  Stat.  1426; 
Sec.  40-603(e),  D.C.  Code,  1951  edition), 
relating  to  the  powers  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Joint  Board  created  under  such  sec- 
tion, is  suspended,  except  as  otherwise 
specified  in  the  compact,  to  the  extent  that 
such  laws,  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  are 
inconsistent  with  or  in  duplication  of  the 
provisions  of  the  compact:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  termination  of  the  compact,  the 
suspension  of  such  laws,  rules,  regulations. 
and  orders.  If  not  theretofore  repealed,  shall 
terminate  and  such  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  orders  shall  thereupon  again  become 
applicable  and  legally  effective  without  fur- 
ther legislative  or  administrative  action. 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act 
or  In  the  compact  shall  affect  the  normal 
and  ordinary  j)olice  powers  of  the  signatories 
and  of  the  political  subdivisions  thereof  and 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service 
with  respect  to  the  regulation  of  vehicles, 
control  of  traffic  and  use  of  streets,  high- 
ways, and  other  vehicular  facilities:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  In  this  Act  or 
In  the  compact  consented  to  and  approved 
hereby  shall  Impair  or  affect  the  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations  created  by  the  Act  of 
July  24,  1956  (ch.  669,  70  Stat.  598),  grant- 
ing a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.: 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  or 
in  the  compact  consented  to  and  approved 
hereby  shall  Impair  or  afTect  sections  5(2) 
(c)  and  (13)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (54  Stat.  906,  909,  63  Stat.  486,  Title  49 
use.  sections  52(c)  and  (13)),  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission shall  comply  with  the  same;  /Ind 
provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  render  inapplicable  any  laws  of 
the  United  States  providing  benefits  for  the 
employees  of  any  carrier  subject  to  this  com- 
pact or  relating  to  the  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions  of  employees  or  any  car- 
rier, or  to  collective  bargaining  between  the 
carriers  and  said  employees,  or  to  the  rights 
to  self-organization.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act. 
1947,  as  amended,  and  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  The  consent  and  approval  of  Con- 
gress set  forth  in  the  first  secttpn  of  this 
Act  is  given  on  the  express  condition  that 
sections  4(d)(3)  and  12(d)  of  arUcle  XII  of 
such  compact  shall  not  be  used  to  break  a 
lawful  strike  by  the  employees  of  any  carrier 
authorized  to  provide  service  pursuant  to 
such  compact. 

Sbc.  5.  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  ( 1 ) 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  and  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  respectively,  to  review  orders  of 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  as  provided  by  section  17,  arti- 
cle xn,  title  II,  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan Bu-ea  transit  regulation  compact,  and 
(2)  upon  the  United  States  district  courts  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  said  title  II  as 
provided  in  section  18,  article  xn.  title  II, 
of  said  compact. 

Sbc.  8.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  WILLIS  (during  the  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  the  Joint  resolution  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    ObJecUon  is  heard. 
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Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  ChairmaD,  this  is  a 
very  long  resolution.  Everyone  knows 
what  it  is.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  further  reading  of  the  Joint 
resolution  be  dispensed  with  and  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  and  that  it  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of 
the  committee  amendments  are  techni- 
cal and  perfecting  in  nature,  and  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  the  gentleman  will  include  the 
amendment  which  I  have  at  the  Clerk's 
desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  committee 
amendments  must  be  disposed  of  first. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mere- 
ly want  to  serve  notice  that  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  at  page  29  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  committee  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  14,  line  14,  strike  the  word  "taxicab' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "taxlcabs". 

Page  26,  line  1,  strike  the  word  "super- 
seded" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "sus- 
pended". 

Page  42.  line  3.  strike  the  word  "Commis- 
sioner's" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
mission's". 

Page  60,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "compact" 
and  the  period  and  insert  "compact:  Pro- 
vided, that  the  said  Conunlssloners  shall  not 
adopt  any  amendment  to  the  said  compact 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  of  Article  IX  of  the 
compact  unless  the  said  amendment  has  had 
the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Congress." 

Page  51,  line  16,  after  the  colon  strike  ail 
the  language  through  the  word  "same"  on 
line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ProtHded 
further.  That  the  term  'public  interest'  as 
used  in  Section  12(b)  of  Article  xn,  "Htle 
11  of  the  compact  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude, among  other  things,  the  interest  of 
the  carrier  employees  affected:". 

Page  52,  line  6,  after  the  word  "amended." 
add  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  section  to  the  contrary, 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Public  UtiliUes  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  over 
all  carriers  and  persons  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Regulation  Compact  are  hereby 
transferred,  as  and  to  the  extent  provided 
therein,  to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission." 

Page  62,  line  12,  insert  before  "Sxc.  5." 
the  following  new  section  5. 

"Sxc.  6.  The  consent  of  Congress  is 
granted  upon  the  condition  that,  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  this  enactment, 
section  1(a)(4)  of  ArUcle  xn  of  the  com- 
pact be  amended  as  cet  forth  below,  and. 
In  the  event  the  compMt  la  not  wo  amended 
within  such  apeetfled  time,  the  auspenalon 
-of  the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the  United 


States,  and  the  rxilea,  regxilatlons  or  drdan 
promulgated  thereunder  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  spedflad 
below  and  any  carrier  whose  only  trans- 
portation over  a  regular  route  within  the 
Metropolitan  District  Is  such  transportation 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  carrier  subject  to  the 
compact. 

"'(4)  transportation  performed  In  the 
course  of  an  operation  over  a  regvilar  route 
between  a  point  In  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict and  a  point  outside  the  Metropolitan 
District,  including  transportation  between 
points  on  such  regular  route  within  the 
Metropolitan  District,  If  authorized  by  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
or  permit  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  to  Interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce,  and  any  carrier  whose  only 
transportation  within  the  Metropolitan 
District  la  within  this  exemption  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  a  carrier  subject  to  the 
compact.'  " 

Page  62.  change  "Sk.  8"  to  "8k:.  6." 

Page  62,  change  "Sxc.  6"  to  "Bmc.  7(a)" 
and  add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Conunission  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress copies  of  all  periodic  reports  made  by 
that  Commission  to  the  Oovemors,  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and/or  the  Legislatures  of  the  compacting 
States. 

"(c)  The  Congress  or  any  Committee 
thereof  shall  have  the  right  to  reqiilre  the 
disclosure  and  furnishing  of  such  Informa- 
tion by  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  as  is  deemed  appropri- 
ate by  the  Congress  or  any  of  Its  Commit- 
tees. Further,  Congrens  or  any  of  Its  Com- 
mittees shall  have  access  to  all  books,  rec- 
ords and  papers  of  the  Washington  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Conunission  as  weU  as 
the  right  of  inspection  of  any  facility  used, 
owned,  leased  or  under  the  control  of  said 
Commission." 

Page  2,  line  18.  after  "Maryland"  Insert 
"(ch.  613,  Acts  of  General  Assembly  1969)". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  this  time  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cakmon:  Page 
28,  at  close  of  section  8,  Insert  "Provided, 
however.  That  the  Commission  shall  have  no 
authority  to  Increase  fares  in  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  is  rec(«- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment, 
but  I  will  reserve  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  reserves  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  of  order  ccMnes  too  late. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  pass 
upon  the  point  of  order  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  bill  which  affects  not  only  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  two  neighboring 
States  but  it  also  affects  every  State  in 
the  Union;  it  affects  the  constituents  of 
every  Member  of  the  House.  Dally  there 
come  to  Washington  thousands  <^  peo- 
ple from  every  part  of  the  country  who 


usually  o(»nmenC  on  our  excellent  taxi- 
cab  service  and  the  reasonable  fares 
charged— fares  that  are  satisfactory  both 
to  the  patron  and  to  the  drivers. 

The  taxicab  fares  of  the  District  have 
been  increased  in  the  last  year  or  two 
and  are  evidently  approved  by  the  driv- 
ers as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
limit  the  number  of  cabs  in  the  city  and 
there  is  a  long  waiting  list  of  applicants. 

If  fares  were  not  ample  there  would 
not  be  so  many  applicants  on  the  waiting 
list. 

But  notwithstanding  the  very  efficient 
operation  of  the  present  system — ^to  all 
concerned— and  the  general  approval  of 
the  present  system,  it  is  now  pn^xised  to 
change  it  and  turn  It  over  to  a  oommis- 
si<xi  which  "shall  have  the  duty  and  the 
power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  for 
tran;qx>rtati<Hi  by  taxicab  only." 

Why  is  this  bill  limited  to  taxlcabs 
only?  And  note  the  latitude  of  the 
power  conferred  on  the  commission: 

The  fare  or  charge  for  sudi  transportation 
may  be  calciQated  on  a  mUeage  basis,  a  zone 
basis,  or  any  other  basis  ajyproved  by  the 
commission. 

The  commission  is  given  what 
amounts  to  carte  blanch. 

We  have  had  experience  with  regula- 
tory agencies — both  State  and  Federal. 
For  some  time  the  papers  have  been  full 
of  criticism  of  regulatory  commissions 
and  their  relations  with  the  agencies 
they  are  supposed  to  regulate. 

But  the  most  alarming  feature  of  this 
pr(qx>6ed  change— a  change  which  affects 
every  resident  of  the  city  and  every 
visitor  to  the  city — is  that  the  bill  not 
only  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  raise 
taxicab  fares  without  consulting  Con- 
gress at  all,  SMnething  that  has  never 
been  true  before  in  the  history  of  the 
District,  but  by  this  bill  we  are  also  for- 
ever abdicating  the  authority  we  have 
exercised  all  these  years  and  turning  it 
over  to  a  commission  which  will  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  increase  taxicab 
fares  at  the  first  opportunity. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislaticxi. 

The  bill  destroys  the  system  which  has 
been  in  effect  ever  since  there  have  been 
taxicabs  and  which  has  given  such  ex- 
cellent service  through  the  years. 

We  should  preserve  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  review  the  subject  and  to  pro- 
tect the  public  from  exorbitant  charges. 

We  will  be  fair;  the  House  is  always 
fair.  This  Congress  is  always  fair  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  every 
service  agency  in  the  District  and  will 
always  be  fair  to  the  taxicab  service  and 
its  patrons. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Will  my  friend  per- 
mit me  to  finish ;  then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield.  I  have  only  5  minutes,  the  only 
time  out  of  all  the  debate  allotted  to 
anyone  opposed  to  the  bill. 

We  certainly  should  ke^  within  our 
hands  the  authority  we  have  exercised 
so  long  and  so  effectively — to  review 
this  situation  at  will.  That  is  my  only 
contention. 

We  should  not  here,  so  late  In  the 
evening,  with  so  few  people  on  the  floor 
take  irrevocable  action  on  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  the  residents  in  the 
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District  and  to  all  vlsitcn^  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital.  Few  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  knew  the  subject  was  iinder 
dis<nissi(xi.  I  never  heard  of  it  myself 
until  it  was  brought  up  Just  now.  That 
might  be  all  right  for  temporary  legisla- 
tion but  not  for  such  a  drastic  and 
fundamental  change  in  the  authority  of 
the  Ccmgress  in  District  affairs. 

In  all  the  debate  here  nobody  has  even 
referred  to  an  increase  in  fares.  And 
yet  that  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 
This  is  a  bill  to  control  taxi  fares  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  And  that  means 
increase  fares  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia. 

Let  us  pass  this  biU  just  as  it  is.  Let 
us  lea^ie  in  the  bill  all  they  claim  is 
needed — all  the  advantages  they  have 
cataloged.  But  let  us  keep  this  one 
little  reservation — this  cMie  little  limita- 
tion— this  one  time-honored  prerogative 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  exorbitant  charges  for  trans- 
portation. 

Tho  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]  with- 
draw his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missoinri  [Mr. 
Cannon  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  with  reference  to 
the  point  of  order  which  I  think  would 
have  been  proper,  but  I  might  as  well 
face  the  amendment  on  its  merits,  this 
is  a  compact  bill,  this  is  a  bill  word  for 
word  in  the  language  of  the  acts  of  the 
Legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

What  the  gentleman  is  seeking  to  do 
is  to  amend  the  compact,  which  we 
should  not  do.  That  would  defeat  the 
bill.  You  would  have  to  send  it  back 
to  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia.   So  that  disposes  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  to  read  one  plain  sen- 
tence in  this  compact  which  negates  his 
amendment.  What  the  gentleman 
wants  to  do  is  already  in  this  bill.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  read  it  a  while 
ago.  He  read  it,  but  still  he  wanted 
to  offer  his  amendment^  which  is  all 
right  with  me. 

Here  is  what  the  compact  says : 

The  Commission  shall  have  the  duty  and 
the  power  to  prescribe  reasonable  rates  lor 
transportation  by  tazicab  only  between  a 
point  In  the  Jiirlsdlctlon  of  one  signatory 
party  and  a  point  In  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  signatory  party  provided  both  points 
are  within  the  metropolitan  district. 

In  other  words,  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  Washington  will  still 
have  jurisdiction  to  regulate  taxicabs  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  nearby  counties  of  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  will  still  have  authority  to 
regulate  taxicab  fares  in  those  areas. 
The  city  council  or  city  authorities  of 
Alexandria,  Va.,  will  still  have  authority 
to  fix  taxicab  fares  in  that  area. 

This  is  an  interstate  compact.  It  will 
have  authority  to  limit  fares  of  persons, 
let  us  say,  who  desire  to  catch  a  plane, 
and  leave  the  House  Office  Building  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  and  go  to  the 
Natlonajl  Airport.  That  is  what  the  bill 
covers.  ;  It  is  an  interstate  compact.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulation  of 
the  taxicsJt)  fares  solely  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

As  to  abdication  forever  of  the  powers 
of  Congress.  I  will  say  to  my  very  dear 
friend,  if  he  will  kindly  look  at  page  54 
of  the  bill  he  will  see  the  following:  sen- 
tence: 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  rejieal  Ui:s 
Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

So.  if  anything  horrible  should  come — 
it  cannot  come — with  respect  to  District 
taxicabj  fares,  and  if  anything  untoward 
and  distasteful  to  the  Congress  should 
arise,  wje  do  not  have  to  abdicate  for  50 
years,  vre  can  amend  it  next  year. 

Mr.  C  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  pending 
amend!  lent  be  defeated. 

Mr.  C  ANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  \  /TLLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  W  issouri. 

Mr.  I  GANNON.  Under  this  bill,  and 
using  t  le  gentleman's  own  language,  if 
you  sh  >uld  call  a  taxicab  to  take  you 
from  tJie  Capitol  to  the  airport,  under 
the  authority  conveyed  by  this  bill  the 
Commi  ision  could  lower  the  taxicab  rate 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  airport, 
could  it  not? 

Mr.    VILLIS.    Yes.    They  can  do  it 
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Mr.  tVILLIS.     I  am  no  authority  on 
ratema  dng  or  rate  fixing,  but  the  evi- 
I  resented  is  that  actually  the  re- 
c(  uld  very  well  happen  and  that  we 
probably  get  relief  on  taxicab  fares 
here  and  Virginia  and  here  and 
I  am  no  expert,  but  the  an- 
technically,  yes.    That  is  why 
is  created. 
CHAIRMAN.    The  time   of   the 
from  Louisiana  has  expired. 
iVILLIS.     Mr.   Chairman,  I   ask 
con.sent    to    proceed    for    2 
additiohal  minutes. 

ITHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


will 
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was  no  objection. 
WALTER.     Mr.    Chairman, 
gertleman  yield? 

WILLIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
f  r  )m  Pennsylvania. 

WALTER.    There  is  no  regula- 
today  that  fixes  the  fares  from 
Stlte  to  another  or  from  one  State 
I  )istrict  of  Columbia. 
T  iriLLIS.     That  is  right. 
"  VALTER.    So  that  in  the  hypo- 
case  that  we  have  before  us,  if 
:  rom  the  House  Office  Building  to 
the  fare  is  whatever  it  is 
for  the  carrier  to  charge. 
LLIS.    Yes,  I  hope  the  amend- 
be  defeated. 
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Mr.  POPP.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  for  two  reason.s  First 
of  all  because  it  is  utterly  unnecessary 
and.  secondly,  because  It  is  improperly 
drafted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  which 
its  author  has  said  he  Intended  it  to  ac- 
complish. The  language  as  he  ha.s  pre- 
.sented  it  is  as  follows:  Provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  commission  .shall  have  no 
authority  to  increase  rates  in  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  all  we  ask  in  this  bill. 
E-stiiblish  the  Commission,  give  them 
all  the  authority  they  ask.  provide  them 
every  a(!vanta:^e  which  this  bill  may  or 
may  not  offer,  but  in  so  doing  sive  the 
Con:,'Tess  and  the  public  this  one  little 
rcst'ivation.  Re.sorve  to  the  Congre-^-s 
the  nsht  to  increase  fares  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  We  have  had  ex- 
perience with  these  regulatory  commis- 
sions for  -some  time  now. 

Mr.  POFF.  The  point  is  that  the 
lanKUKe  is  ambiguous.  It  says  "in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  That  language 
might  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  trip 
which  orieinated  or  terminated  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  accomplLsh  the  purpose  which 
the  gentleman  seeks  to  accomplLsh. 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  Congress  now  has  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  fares  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  All  we  are  asking  here  Is 
that  the  right  which  has  long  been  e.xcr- 
cised  and  exercised  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  concerned  shall  not  perma- 
nently be  taken  away  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  will  understand,  the 
fares  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
regulated  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
bill  would  not  in  any  way  abdicate  any 
authority  which  the  Congress  now  has 
with  respect  thereto. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  remember 
very  distinctly  an  occasion  on  which  this 
same  Commission  that  you  are  talking 
about  now  brought  in  a  resolution  under 
which  they  sought  to  increase  the  fares 
in  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  and  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  Members  who  are  .still  here, 
we  refused  to  do  it.  We  exercised  our 
prerogative  over  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  prevented  them  from 
increasing  fares  at  that  time. 

Mr.  POFF.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
responsive  to  the  point  I  am  making; 
namely,  that  the  Congress,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  is  simply  giving 
approval  to  the  compact  entered  into 
between  two  States  and  in  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  join.  It  is  not 
in  any  way  an  abdication  of  the  author- 
ity Congress  has  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  under- 
stands the  English  language  can  read 
the  language  on  page  28  and  page  29  of 
the  bill  and  he  cannot  fall  to  imderstand 
that  the  commission  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  taxicab  fares  only 
with  respect  to  those  trips  which  ovig,- 
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inate  in  the  District  and  move  to  another 
State  or  move  from  a  State  to  the 
District. 

One  more  point  before  I  conclude.  Mr 
Chairman.  The  reason  it  is  imp>eratlve 
that  the  commission  regulate  the  inter- 
state traffic  in  the  interstate  taxicab 
business,  of  course,  is  that  there  is  no 
such  authority  today  and  the  situation 
is  in  utter  chaos.  There  is  no  regulation 
whatever  with  respect  to  the  fare  on  a 
trip  which  originates  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  goes  to  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, or  one  which  originates  in  Mary- 
land or  Virginia  and  goes  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Under  this  compact  the 
commission  would  be  allowed  to  regulate 
the  fare  and  I  should  think  that  would 
be  something  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri would  strongly  approve. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  one 
question  which  involves  a  problem  in 
which  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon!  is  greatly  in- 
terested in.  There  i6  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  would  permit  the  compact  com- 
mission to  give  permission  to  taxicabs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use  meters, 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  POPP.  Tlie  gentleman  is  exactly 
correct.  The  gentleman  agrees  with  me 
that  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  any  modicum  of  the  authority 
it  now  has  and  the  Congress  does  not 
abdicate  any  authority  that  it  has. 

Mr.  McMillan.  That  is  right.  I 
heartily  support  the  bill  as  it  does  not 
take  any  authority  from  the  Congress  or 
District  Utilities  Commission. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  It  is  true  also— and  I 
think  it  bears  restatement — as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  pointed  out,  that 
at  the  present  time  there  is  no  regulatory 
agency  that  controls  in  any  way  the  fix- 
ing of  fares  between  one  State  and  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  POFP.    That  is  correct,  of  course. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  PoffI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
arc  you  going  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  talk  after  a  while? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Lindsay  1. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  One  question.  It  is 
correct,  is  it  not.  that  in  the  present  sit- 
uation there  is  nothing  to  prevent  com- 
peting carriers  from  agreeing  upon  the 
prices  of  fares  between,  say.  the  airport 
and  the  Capitol? 


Mr.  POFF.  Of  coiu-se,  if  they  did. 
they  would  likely  be  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws;   would  they  not? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  said  is  absolutely  correct, 
that  the  effect  of  this  legislation,  if  any- 
thing, would  be  to  reduce  the  interstate 
fares  that  now  exist? 

Mr.  POFF.     Exactly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
5  minutes  unless  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  IMr.  Cannon  1  would  like  some 
time.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  this 
compact  between  the  States  will  encour- 
age the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  to  help  build  some  of  these  bridges 
across  the  Potomac  that  the  taxpayers 
of  the  whole  country  are  building? 

Mr.  WILLIS.     It  would  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 
I  had  hoped  that  I  could  vote  for  the 
bill.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon!  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  bill  is  merely  a 
new  form  of  an  old  campaign — a  cam- 
paign to  impo.se  exorbitant  taxi  fares. 
Some  years  ago  a  District  of  Columbia 
agency,  without  consulting  Congress,  is- 
sued an  order  raising  taxicab  fares. 
Piomi'tly  the  next  day  a  resolution  was 
offered  on  the  floor  and  imanimously 
agreed  to  rescinding  the  order. 

But  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  Con- 
gress would  be  helpless.  We  would  have 
delegated  all  authority  and  a  commis- 
sion in  resp>onse  to  a  request  from  high- 
powered  lawyers  and  high-paid  actu- 
aries would  decide  against  the  public 
and  in  favor  of  the  stockholders.  That 
is  not  an  idle  statement,  we  have  seen 
it  happen. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  just  as  it  is — with 
this  one  simple  amendment.  Let  us  give 
them  everything  that  is  in  the  bill,  let 
us  include  everj'thing  they  suggest, 
everything  they  have  written  in  here, 
but  let  us  keep  our  hands  on  the  right 
to  review  increases  in  rates.  That  is 
what  this  amendment  will  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
want  to  get  into  this  little  friendly  con- 
troversy here  unless  I  get  some  infor- 
mation on  .some  questions  I  should  like 
to  ask  as  to  the  effect  of  this  compact. 

As  I  understand  from  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  said,  he  has 
adequately  answered  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  also 
understand  that  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted  it  will  effectively  kill  the  pro- 
posed compact.  But  now  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  What  authority  does  this 
take  away  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  reference  to  in- 
terstate rates  such  as  motor  rates,  bus 
rates,  railroad  rates,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  rates  from  within  the 
area  involved? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     The  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  believe  it  would  not 
disturb  the  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Conmierce  Commission. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  As  I  understand,  this 
is  not  limited  to  taxicabs,  is  it? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  sorry.  I  misjudged 
the  question  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Under  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  certain  authority  over 
interstate  operations,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  That  has  to  do  with  motor 
transportation,  some  rail  transportation 
as  the  case  may  be  from  Virginia  into 
the  District  of  Columbia,  bus  transpor- 
tation, and  so  forth.  Etoes  this  take  that 
authority  within  this  area  from  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  As  to  the  jurisdiction 
over  passengers,  which  is  the  only  thing 
this  bill  reaches,  the  Commission  would 
have  authority  to  establish  rates,  and 
therefore,  to  the  extent  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  might  do 
it,  and  the  gentleman  knows  more  about 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  with  reference  to 
taxicabs  and  transportation  of  persons 
than  I  do,  but  in  this  zone  involved  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  to  that  extent  it 
would  be  my  opinion  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission would  be  suspended.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  ICC  does  not 
now  regulate  this  matter,  having  classi- 
fied It  a  metropolitan  zone,  thereby  leav- 
ing it  subject  to  local  regulation.  The 
only  local  transportation,  I  beUeve, 
which  the  ICC  now  regulates  in  or  near 
Washington  are  certain  fares  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  not  too  concerned 
about  the  passenger  business,  I  think 
maybe  there  should  be  some  coordina- 
tion of  it.    But  what  about  freight? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  This  bill  does  not  in- 
volve the  transportation  of  freight. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  does  not  involve 
transportation  otherwise  at  all  other 
than  passengers;  is  Lhat  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  involves  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  What  about  helicopter 
transportation  that  they  say  some  day 
is  going  to  be  provided? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  It  does  not  affect  trans- 
portation by  air.  It  is  intended  to  reg- 
ulate mass  transportation  only. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Only  transportation  by 
land? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  correct.  Trans- 
portation by  land. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  other  question?  Under  the 
present  procedure,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  entera  into  a  contract  for  the 
franchise  for  taxicab  and  limousine  serv- 
ice. Of  course,  they  have  had  that  for 
years.  This  is  a  franchise  for  limousine 
and  taxicab  service  at  the  National  Air- 
port. It  will,  I  assume,  pursue  the  same 
procedure  in  connection  with  Dulles  In- 
ternational Airport.  That  particular 
contract  or  franchise  does  bring  to  the 
Agency,  and  that  is  the  Government, 
substantial  revenue.  You  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  how  much  it  brings  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  So  that  I  may  be  able 
to  follow  the  gentleman,  he  is  discuss- 
ing now  transportation  between  what 
poiD.ts7 
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Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  talking  about  the 
contract  for  the  franchise  to  go  to  the 
airport  just  as  a  company  would  have 
a  franchise  to  go  to  the  Union  Station. 
Certain  people  have  the  contract  and 
they  are  authorized  to  serve  that  area. 
Would  this  in  any  way  give  the  commis- 
sion supervisory  authority  or  would  it 
supersede  the  contract  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  could  enter  into  with 
the  limousine  or  taxicab  service  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  commission,  if  I 
understand  the  question,  would  ulti- 
mately have  to  approve  the  contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant and  I  would  like  to  clear  it  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  we  do  not  know 
what  we  are  doing,  we  could  very  well 
take  substantial  revenue  from  the  air- 
port and  that  would  affect  the  operation 
of  the  airport.  I  happen  to  know  that 
under  a  contract  which  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
now  enters  into  with  whatever  the  name 
of  the  company  is,  that  operate  limou- 
sine service  and  taxicab  service  at  the 
airport,  to  carry  passengers  wherever 
they  want  to  go,  substantial  revenue  is 
obtained  from  that  source.  What  I  want 
to  know,  really.  Will  this  affect  that  au- 
thority? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  arrangement  or 
the  contract — and  I  still  am  not  sure  I 
understand  the  question — would  have  to 
be  approved  by  this  regiilatory  agency  or 
by  this  Commission. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman understands  me.  I  do  not  mean 
the  rates  that  they  charge  from  the  air- 
port to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  to 
some  other  place.  I  mean  the  amount 
of  contracts  that  they  enter  into  for  the 
privilege  of  serving  tliat  airport. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Counsel  for  our  com- 
mittee tells  me  that  that  is  a  private 
contract  by  which  the  carrier  would  pay 
the  FAA  for  the  privilege  of  using  air- 
port facilities.  Definitely  the  revenues 
would  still  be  enjoyed  by  the  FAA,  as 
they  presently  are.  However,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  rates  for  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers if  the  carrier  is  a  taxicab  com- 
pany, limousine  service,  or  bus  com- 
pany, and  so  forth,  would  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  new  Commission. 
Otherwise,  it  is  not  disturbed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  order  that  the  leg- 
islative history  may  be  made  on  it:  Is 
it  the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
this  compact  commission  would  take 
into  consideration  the  contract  they 
might  have  with  whatever  limousine  or 
taxicab  company  has  it  in  fixing  the 
rates? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes,  it  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  consider  that  as  well  as 
other  pertinent  factors. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Missouri   [Mr.  Cannon]. 
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a  mendment  was  rejected. 
CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
Committee  rises. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
having  resumed  the  chair. 
Chairman  of  the  Ccanmit- 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
Unibn.  reported  that  the  Committee, 
had  under  consideration  House 
RJesolution  402,  granting  the  con- 
approval  of  Congress  for  the 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
ated  to  the  regulation  of  mass 
in  the  Washington,  District  of 
metropolitan  area,  and  for 
jurposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolut  on  543,  he  reported  the  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  sundi-y 
amendrients  adopted  in  the  Committee 
^  /hole. 
SPEAKER.     Under  the  rule  the 
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SPEAKER.     Without    objection, 
amendment  to  the  preamble  will  be 
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INDUSfTRIAL     USES     OF     AGRICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Spjaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  690)  to 
provide  for  the  Increased  use  of  agri- 
culture.  products  for  industrial  pur- 
poses, 1  dth  a  House  amendment  thereto, 
insist  >n  the  House  amendment  and 
agree  o  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate 
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Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
3PEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
t After    a    pause.]     The    Chair 
none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley,  Poace,  Aber- 

NETHY,]  HOEVEN,   and  DiXON. 


AMENDING  TITLE  5  OF  THE  AGRI- 
:ULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rul's,  reported  the  following  privi- 
leged r 'solution  (H.  Res.  546,  Rept.  No. 
1745) ,  vhich  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendir  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural 
1I949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
^ter  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  »nd 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlnorit*  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 


culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the 
conclusU  n  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  ri.c 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  business  in 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  disp>ensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROLLCALLS  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event 
of  rollcalls  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of 
next  week  on  a  bill,  motion  to  recom- 
mit, or  amendment,  that  the  rollcalls  be 
postponed  until  Wednesday.  I  make 
this  request  because  of  several  prima- 
ries on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not. 
as  I  understand  there  is  no  legislation 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  gentleman  is 
asking  that  roUcall  votes  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday  be  postponed  on  accoimt  of  the 
primary  in  Iowa,  he  does  not  need  to  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  are  pri- 
maries in  several  other  States:  Califor- 
nia, New  York,  and  Mississippi;  there 
are  several  primaries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTERNATIONAL   RECOGNITION  OF 
FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
12th  Session  of  the  Council  of  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  EuroF>ean 
Migration  held  at  Naples,  Italy,  from 
May  5  until  May  14  of  this  year  on  the 
invitation  of  the  Italian  Government, 
along  with  our  colleagues,  Francis  E. 
Walter,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Donald 
Jackson,  of  California. 

Italy's  purpose  in  extending  the  in- 
vitation was  to  highlighl  ICEM's  achieve- 
ments through  participation  by  the 
Council  in  the  departure  from  Naples  of 
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the  1  millionth  migrant  under  ICEM 
auspices,  a  refugee  boy  10  years  of  age, 
and  to  call  attention  again  to  the  con- 
tinuing need  few  emigration  from  Europe 
facilitated  by  the  cooperatlMi  of  the  29 
member  governments. 

For  the  past  3  years  ICEM  has  been 
going  through  a  period  of  adjusting  its 
operations  to  the  changed  conditions  in 
the  countries  of  emigration  in  Europe 
and  the  Immigration  countries  overseas. 
Generally  speaking  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  emigration  countries  in 
Europe  has  Improved  while  that  of  the 
immigration  countries  in  Latin  America 
has  worsened  comparatively. 

Emigration  from  the  overpopulated 
countries  of  Europe.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Greece,  and  Spain  must  contmue 
and  refugees  must  still  be  resettled  from 
Austria,  Germany.  Greece,  and  Italy. 
However,  whereas  ICEM  has  concen- 
trated In  the  past  on  the  European  as- 
pects of  the  problem  more  attention 
must  now  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
the  immigration  countries,  particularly 
in  Latin  America.  The  actual  transport 
of  migrants  and  refugees  from  Europe 
has  become  less  of  a  problem  and 
ICEM's  attention  is  now  focused  more  on 
the  catalytic  actions  which  ICEM  can 
take  to  stimulate  migration  by  increas- 
ing the  potentials  of  reception  in  the 
immigration  countries. 

At  the  opening  session  of  ICEM's 
Council,  our  colleague  and  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Waltek],  was  unanimously 
elected,  by  the  some  28  coimtries  pres- 
ent, to  serve  as  the  Council's  Chairman. 
I  believe  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
would  like  to  get  acquainted  with  what 
the  international  community  composed 
of  the  world's  best  experts  and  specialists 
in  the  matters  of  migration  of  woikers 
and  refugees  had  to  say  about  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Needless  to 
say  that  "Tad"  Waltxs  served  with  a 
"terrific  bang"  of  the  gavel  just  as  he 
does  here  in  the  House  when  he  Is  serv- 
ing as  chairman  of  a  committee.  I  was 
proud  of  my  dear  friend  "Tad."  I  was 
proud  of  his  great  district  and  State  that 
sent  him  to  Congress.  I  was  proud  of 
Am.erica  and  the  fact  that  God  saw  fit 
to  allow  me  to  be  an  American. 

What  follows  is  the  verbatim  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  held  at  Naples, 
Italy,  on  May  5, 1960 : 

Ambassador  Bobca  (It&ly)  (translation 
from  Italian).  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chief  of 
the  Italian  delegation.  I  have  the  honour 
to  propose  the  election  of  the  Honorable 
Francis  E.  Walter  as  Chairman  of  the  12th 
Session  of  our  Council.  Mr.  Waltih  is  so 
well  known  to  all  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  recent  problems  of  migration  move- 
ments and  particularly  to  those  Interested 
in  the  activities  of  ICEM,  that  I  hardly  need 
to  describe  his  personality. 

However,  since  it  Is  customary  for  the 
proposer  to  dilate  upon  the  characteristics 
and  background  of  the  person  proposed.  I 
should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing events  In  Mr.  Walter °b  career.  A  grad- 
uate in  law  at  the  Georgetown  University  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  he  began  his  career  in 
law  and  banking  and  took  part  in  the  public 
affairs  of  his  native  town,  Easton,  Pa.,  be- 
coming solicitor  of  Ncn-ttaampton  County. 
He  took  part  in  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars,  reaching  the  rank  of  commander 
in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  was  liaison  officer  with 


the  Royal  Air  Force.  He  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress for  the  first  time  in  1932,  and  was  since 
reelected  14  times.  He  has  now  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  consecu- 
tively for  28  years. 

Mr.  WALTn  became  a  member  of  the  first 
special  c<Hnmittee  on  foreign  aid  which, 
during  the  postwar  period,  prepared  the 
Marshall  plan  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  present  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Herter. 

In  his  capacity  as  the  ranking  Democrat, 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  and  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inunlgratlon  and  Nationality,  Mr. 
Walter  has  prepared  and  pUoted  through 
the  Congress  all  the  immigration  and  refugee 
acts  which  have  been  passed  since  the  end 
of    the    Second    World   War   until    now. 

On  various  occasions,  Mr.  Walter  has  oc- 
cupied the  Speaker's  Chair  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and,  in  this  year  alone,  has 
presided  over  some  of  the  most  important 
debates  of  recent  years,  such  as  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  labour  law  and  the  bill  re- 
lating to  civil  rights.  Mr.  Walter  initiated 
the  convening  of  the  Conference  held  In 
Briissels  in  1951,  which  resulted  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  ICEM.  Since  then,  he  has  taken 
part  In  all  the   principal  sessions  of  ICEM. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  the  CouncU 
will  give  Its  unanimous  support  to  my  pro- 
posal. Not  only  will  your  approval  signify 
that  you  recognize  the  competence  and  au- 
thority of  the  Honorable  Frakcis  K.  Walter 
In  the  matters  before  us,  but  It  wlU  also 
constitute  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  his 
great  country,  the  United  States  erf  America, 
which  has  given  ICEM  so  much  cause  for 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Arnott  (Australia)  (original  in  Eng- 
lish ) .  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving 
me  the  privilege  of  supporting  the  nomina- 
tion put  forward  so  ably  by  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Italy.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Congressman  Walter  will  be  able  to  accept 
this  nomination  to  preside  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  very  important  meeting  of 
ICEM's    Council. 

Congressman  Walter  is  the  acknowledged 
premier  authority  on  the  matters  we  shall  be 
discussing  here  during  the  next  few  days. 
His  long  devotion  to  the  affairs  <rf  this  or- 
ganization with  Its  complex  and  diverse 
problems,  of  which  some  from  time  to  time 
almost  defy  the  imagination,  is  so  well 
known  to  us  that  the  history  of  his  associa- 
tion with  them  does  not  caU  for  repetition. 
He  may  best  perhaps  be  described  as  the 
father  of  ICEM  and  we  all  know  so  well  that 
without  his  stanch  support  for  its  aims  and 
his  belief  in  Its  destiny,  ICEM  might  easily 
be  today  a  far  less  effective  instrument  than 
in  fact  it  la. 

Together  with  that  other  mainstay  of  the 
organization,  its  old  friend  George  L.  War- 
ren, Congressman  Walter  has  brought  ICEM 
through  crises  which  at  times  seemed  to 
weaken  its  strength  if  not  Indeed  to  threaten 
its  very  existence.  Over  the  years,  the  em- 
phasis on  the  various  aspects  of  ICEM's  ob- 
jectives has  changed  and  what  was  envisaged 
by  many  in  the  early  days,  perhaps  as  a  rela- 
tively short-term  operation  of  relieving 
population  pressures  in  Europe,  seems  now 
to  be  a  continuing  operation  which  will  have 
to  he  carried  on  lor  an  unforeseeable  time. 
Congressman  Walter's  flexibUity  of  mind  has 
enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the  narrower 
short-term  concept  which  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned and  he  has  dedicated  himself  imag- 
inatively to  the  changing  patterns  of  the 
work  which  ICEM  has  done  and  is  still  doing 
to  bring  Into  balance  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  to  bring  new  demo- 
graphic, economic,  and  defense  strength  to 
the  Western  democracies  of  the  free  world. 

The  Australian  Government  attaches  par- 
ticular Importance  to  all  this  because  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  a  particular  and  signifi- 
cant role  to  play  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  ICEM.    Not  only  those  which  are  written 


into  its  constitution,  but  equally,  and  per- 
haps more  importantly,  those  which  are  im- 
plicit in  the  activities  which  ICEM  has 
undertaken. 

Although  constitutionally,  ICEM's  func- 
tion is  economic  and  humanitarian  at  base, 
its  operations  have  a  particular  political  sig- 
nificance not  only  for  Australia,  but  for  the 
whole  of  the  free  world  and  in  particular  the 
Western  World.  By  redistributing  the  popu- 
lation of  overcrowded  Western  Europe  to  the 
outposts  of  Western  culture  and  civilization, 
ICEM  Is  assisting  to  buUd  up  the  free  world's 
capacity  to  resist  the  malignant  forces  which 
seem  constantly  to  threaten  the  democratic 
way  of  life  which  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  our  Western  heritage.  Australia's  own 
geographical  position  places  on  her  a  special 
responsibility  as  a  bastion  for  the  free  world 
In  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  essential 
strength  of  ICE3<  Is  its  multilateral  character 
whereby  29  nations  Join  together  to 
achieve  a  number  of  interlocking  objec- 
tives. Individual  members  of  this  Council, 
of  course,  place  different  emphases  on  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  these  objectives.  This  is 
only  to  be  expected,  but  the  fact  remaiiis 
that  they  are  all  of  them  Important  and  they 
are  all  inter -related.  It  must  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  the  founders  of  this  organiza- 
tion that  in  the  overall  «inal}r8is  of  our  activ- 
ities, we  find  so  coherent  a  pattern.  It  is, 
we  beUeve,  only  Congressman  Walter's  in- 
spired and  inspiring  leadership  in  the  work 
with  which  IC£^  is  concerned  that  has  made 
this  possible. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  proud 
and  privileged  to  have  this  c^portxuiity  to 
support  his  nomination  for  the  onerous  duty 
of  guiding  our  deliberations  at  this  session 
of  the  Council.  He  has.  In  abundant  meas- 
ure, all  the  qualities  required  for  this  high 
position  and  he  will  surely  carry  out  this 
Important  task  with  the  same  ability  which 
has  marked,  over  the  years,  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  of  public  service. 

Mr.  KxTUPERS  (Belgium)  (translation  from 
French).  Mr.  Chairman,  my  delegation  a»- 
soclates  itself  with  the  delegations  of  Italy 
and  Australia  in  proposing  Mr.  Walter  as 
Chairman  of  this  session,  held  in  Naples. 

I  wlU  not  expatiate  on  the  excepUoiuiI 
qualities  of  our  American  colleague,  for  that 
has  been  done  eloquently  and  with  objec- 
tivity by  previotts  speakers.  Altboiigh  a  new 
arrival  to  the  Counx^,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  Mr.  Walter,  and  I  know  that  not 
only  has  he  played,  and  is  stiU  playing,  an 
Important  role  In  migration  matters  in  his 
country,  but  also  that  he  was  the  Instigator 
of  the  setting  up  and  development  of  ICEM. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  symbolic  significance  in 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Walter  should  be  Chair- 
man of  this  session  in  Naples.  Was  It  not 
In  this  city  that  almost  9  years  ago  an 
extremely  Important  conference  was  held  to 
study  the  problem  of  European  emigration? 
In  this  respect  Naples  represents  an  Im- 
portant stage  along  the  road  toward  the 
organization  of  International  migration,  like 
the  capital  of  my  own  country,  Brussels, 
where  a  few  months  later  our  committee  was 
set  up.  It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  in  this 
city  of  Naples,  which  reminds  us  of  all  the 
efforts  made  on  behalf  of  European  workers, 
who  are  sometimes  obliged  to  emigrate  to 
far-distant  countries,  seeking  better  condi- 
tions in  which  to  develop  their  personality 
and  to  raise  their  status  as  human  beings — 
It  is  fortunate.  I  repeat,  that  a  man  like 
Mr.  Waltbr  should  have  once  again  the  opH 
portunlty  of  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his 
exceptional  experience. 

In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Italian  Government,  and  to  thank  it, 
together  with  the  Direction  and  Secretariat 
of  ICEM,  for  all  they  have  done  to  ins\u-e 
the  complete  success  of  this  session. 

Mr.  Jane  (Federal  Republic  of  Germany) 
(translation  from  French).  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had  the 
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honor  of  representing  my  covintry  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration.  I  have 
therefore  not  the  pleasxire  of  knowing  per- 
sonally all  the  ladles  and  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. On  instructions  frcan  my  Government 
and  on  behalf  of  the  delegation  of  the  Fed-, 
cral  Republic  of  Germany,  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  the  proposal  to  elect  Mr. 
Waltek  as  Chairman  of  the  Council,  which 
has  our  full  support.  The  Government  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  knows  Mr. 
Walter  well  and  is  aware  of  his  ability  and 
well-balanced  outlook.  We  confidently  hope 
that  given  good  health  and  help  from  above, 
he  will  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task.  Our 
sincere  good  wishes  accompany  him  on  his 
truly  democratic  and  humanitarian  task. 

Mr.  ARisTEGUirTA  (Venezuela)  (translation 
from  Spanish ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
my  country — and  may  I  say  also  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  Latin  American  group — I  wish 
to  support  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Waltke 
as  Chairman  of  the  Council  because,  In  addi- 
tion to  all  the  qualities  already  mentioned  by 
previous  speakers,  he  happens  to  be  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
one  of  whose  most  distinguished  Presidents 
initiated  the  "good  neighbor  policy  be- 
tween the  countries  of  North  and  South 
America,  a  policy  which  will  certainly  be 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  I  there- 
fore wish  to  express  the  support  of  my  dele- 
gation for  the  proposed  nomination. 

Mr.  Vlachos  (Greece)  (translation  from 
French).  Mr.  Chairman:  My  delegation 
would  like  to  give  its  cordial  support  to  the 
eloquent  proposal  of  Ambassador  Borga  that 
Mr.  Walter  be  elected  Chairman  of  this  ses- 
sion, a  proposal  already  endorsed  by  other 
delegations.  1  should  like  my  remarks  to  be 
considered  as  a  token,  however  modest,  of 
the  gratitude  of  my  delegation  to  Mr.  Walteb 
and  of  my  country  to  his  country. 

Ambassador  Pehl  (South  Africa)  (original 
in  English).  Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I 
had  not  Intended  speaking  but  I  find  myself, 
having  listened  to  all  the  things  that  were 
said  about  the  proposal  to  nominate  my  near 
neighbor  at  this  table  to  the  Chair.  In  the 
position  that  I  must  also  say  how  very 
pleased  my  country  is  to  add  Its  voice  of 
approval  to  this,  what  I  may  say  so.  a  very 
wise  suggestion.  So  many  good  things  have 
been  said  that  I  can  say  nothing  more  ex- 
cepting that  as  one  of  the  few  delegates  here 
who  Is  permanently  or  semipermanently 
resident  In  Italy.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
compliment  to  pay  my  hosts  the  Italian 
Government  than  to  wholeheartedly  support 
their  proposal  for  this  nomination. 

Mr.  Ituskiaca  (Spain)  (translation  from 
Spanish).  Mr.  Chairman,  as  so  much  has 
been  said  already,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
supporting  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Waltui, 
whom  I  have  known  and  admired  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Laor  (Israel)  (original  in  English). 
Mr.  Chairman.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  add  to  all  those  words  which  have  already 
been  said  here  and  I  have  wholeheartedly  to 
endorse  them  and  to  congratulate  the  Italian 
Delegate  on  his  idea  on  this  proposal,  to 
propose  Congressman  Walter  as  our  Presi- 
dent. I  can  only  congratulate  oiu"selves  to 
have  this  warmhearted  friend  of  ours  and  of 
all  the  emigrants  and  refugees  in  the  world 
as  President  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Havxman  (Netherlands)  (original  in 
English) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  like  to 
miss  this  opportunity  of  Joining  the  others 
In  expressing  how  happy  we  are  to  see  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Francis  E.  Waltxr  in  the 
chair  during  this  session;  they  have  said 
already  so  many  things  about  him  and  his 
career  that  I  wouldn't  dare  to  add  more  de- 
tails to  It.  but  during  the  course  of  this 
session  I  am  quite  sure  that  we  will  feel 
happier  and  happier  having  tiim  In  our  chair. 
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Chairmam       (Mr.      Tarocostopoulos 

(translation    from    French).      Are 

other  speakers?     In  the  absence  of 

I  declare  Mr.  Walter  elected 

Chairman   of   this   session.     I 

Mr.  Walter  on  his  election.     He 

distinguished  Member  of  the  Congress  of 

Unl  ted  States  of  America,  and,  since  the 

establishment    of    ICEM   has   devoted    great 

Insuring  the  success  of  our  organ - 

I  will  ask  him  to  be  good  enough 

.   he  chair. 

V Salter  (United  States).  Delegates  to 

Twdlfth  Session  of  the  Intergovernmen- 

Conjmlttee  for  European  Migration.  I  as- 

that  I  am  deeply  appreclatUe  of 

.  honor  and  It  is  with  a  feeling  of 

that  I  undertake  the  task  that  lies 
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it  was  suggested  to  me  some  time 

perhaps  I  would  be  selected  as  the 

of   this   meeting,   I   said    that    It 

to  me  that  an  American  ought  not 

this  position.     I  said  this  because 

to  me  that  an  erroneous  Impression 

created  throughout  the  world  that 

ted  States,  in  Its  desire  to  contribute 

tranquility  and  everlasting  peace  of 

is  endeavoring   to  dominate  the 

of  certain  International  organlza- 

I  didn't   want  to  do  anything  that 

construed  as  a  contribution  to  that 

which  unfortunately  exists  on  some 

However,  If  I  can  make  any  contrl- 

of  course,   your   humble   servant   Is 

happy  to  do  so. 

Inclined   to   think   that   perhaps   In 

me   the   remarks    that    I    made   In 

of    the    United    States    some 

ago    may    have    Influenced    you.      I 

that  It  seemed   to  me  that  this 

ganlzatlon  should  readjust  Itself  to 

conditions.     After  all,  when  the  or- 

was  set  up  its   very   name   Indl- 

^rhat   the   founding   members   had   In 

Provisional  Intergovernmental  Com- 

Thls.  of  course,  was  changed  when 

•eallzed  and  appreciated  that  migrant 

could    contribute    much    more 

relieve  a  situation  that  existed 

moment.      The    problem    of    under 

•rpopulatlon  will  continue  for  a  long 

come.    We  ought  to  adjust  our  pres- 

vltles  to  present  conditions.     I  was 

by  George  Warren,  who  played  such 

part  In  the  formation  of  this  organ- 

and  who  has  labored  so  long  and  so 

to  make  Its  work  really   produc- 

when  we  organized  there  were  16 

and  today  there  are  29.    Having  the 

countries   best   interest   in   mind.   I 

we  can  direct  our  attention  to  a 

perhajjs  of  our  financial  thlnk- 

'^imes  may  change  where  It  has  been 

vely  simple  matter  for  those   of  us 

been  Interested   In  the  activities 

organization    to   convince   our   col- 

l»i  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

worthiness  of  this  project.     So  far. 

proud  to  say  that  In  the  number 

that  I  have  presented  requests  for 

;  lot  once  was  there  an  objection  raised 

the  amount   I  sought  cut  by  one 

aenny.     And  In  that  work  I  want  to 

to   two   of   my   colleagues    who 

here  to  this   session,  Mr.   Chelf,   the 

of  my  political  party  from  the  State 

and  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Republl- 

on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commlt- 

I  present  my  colleagues. 
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eadjui  tment 


h  ive 


very 


W2S 


Ken  ;ucky, 
m«  mber 


s  Council  session  has  followed 
)^ALTER's  advice  and  has  devoted 
its  deliberations  to  the  problems 
adjusting  ICEM's  operations  to  chang- 
cttidltlons  and  of  developing  more 
methods  of  financing  migration 
services  that  stimulate  migration 
preocdupied  the  attention  of  the  Council 
at  Nac  les. 


More  specifically  there  was  discussion 
of  expsmding  ICEM's  technical  services 
to  Latin  American  Crovernments  to  as- 
sist them  to  establish  more  adequate  im- 
migration administrations  for  the  recep- 
tion and  placement  of  immigrants.  All 
of  the  Latin  American  member  govern- 
ments made  urgent  pleas  for  more  ef- 
fective ICEM  assistance  in  locating 
sorely  needed  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  for  the  expanding  industries  in 
Latin  America.  There  were  demands  also 
for  assistance  in  placing  experienced  im- 
migrant workers  in  agricultm-e  and  in 
developing  projects  for  land  settlement 
in  order  that  development  in  agricul- 
ture keep  pace  with  industrial  develop- 
ment and  make  its  contribution  to  bal- 
anced economic  development  as  a  whole. 
The  Council  particularly  approved  the 
establishment  with  ICEM  assistance  of 
a  farm  training  and  reception  center  for 
inunigrant  agricultural  workers  in  the 
Argentine.  Argentina,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
the  United  States  will  join  m  the  initial 
financing  through  ICEM  of  this  experi- 
mental pilot  project  which  all  agreed  had 
been  soundly  conceived  and  planned. 

As  one  measure  of  increasing  0E>era- 
tional  income  the  Council  adopted  a  res- 
olution directing  the  administration  to 
seek  opportunities  to  incresise  the  pro- 
portion of  migrants  moved  by  ICEM  who 
contribute  to  the  costs  of  their  own 
movements  through  prepayments  before 
departure  or  repayments  on  passage 
loans  after  arrival  in  the  immigration 
country.  ICEM  has  had  encouraging  ex- 
perience in  developing  migrant  partici- 
pation and  further  developments  in  this 
direction  will  tend  to  lessen  the  depend- 
ence on  the  U.S.  contribution  in  financ- 
ing ICEM's  operations. 

There  was  lively  debate  at  the  session 
at  Naples  on  improving  the  methods  of 
financing  ICEM's  operations  generally. 
It  has  been  the  constant  purpose  of  U.S. 
delegations  to  Council  sessions  to  secure 
broader  p>articipation  by  other  member 
governments  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
ICEM's  operations  and  to  encourage 
member  governments  which  benefit  most 
from  ICEM  activities  to  raise  the  level 
of  their  financial  contributions.  At  the 
Naples  session  the  United  States  was. 
therefore,  pleased  to  support  the  initia- 
tive of  Italy  and  the  Netherlands  in 
establishing  a  Committee  on  Finance 
which  will  have  the  special  task  of  re- 
viewing the  proportionate  contributions 
to  transport  of  the  emigration,  country, 
the  migrant,  and  the  immigration  coun- 
try, and  the  assistance  which  ICEM  is 
required  to  supply  from  its  operating 
funds.  The  committee  will  also  study 
better  ways  and  means  of  financing 
ICEM's  services.  The  expansion  of  these 
services  in  the  Latin  American  countries 
will  be  dependent  on  the  development 
of  more  adequate  income  to  support 
them. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  each  member 
government  vigorously  supported  its  own 
special  interests  in  ICEM's  activities  at 
Naples.  Nonetheless,  the  constant  ref- 
erences in  the  discussions  to  the  impor- 
tance and  essentiality  of  multilateral 
action  in  the  field  of  migration  gave 
proof  that  ICEM  has  met  a  real  need 
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which  governments  of  the  free  world 
recognize.  Constant  effort  will  be  re- 
quired to  apply  ICESkCs  services  skill- 
fully to  the  changing  conditions  in  emi- 
gration and  immigration  coimtrles. 


STATE  EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSitL  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  House,  when  considering 
the  so-called  Federal  aid  to  education 
bill,  accepted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  the  Bow  amendment,  which 
would  have  permitted  25  percent  of  all 
the  revenue  raised  on  sales  of  cigarettes 
lo  remain  in  the  respective  States  for 
educational  purposes.  The  parliamen- 
tary procedure  which  followed  and  the 
resulting  rejection  by  the  House  of  this 
amendment  prevented  other  amend- 
ments of  similar  philosophy  to  be  of- 
fered. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  Matthews], 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
providing  that  1  percent  of  all  Federal 
income  taxes  collected  in  each  State  re- 
main in  that  State  for  use  in  its  State 
educational  fiind. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  introduced  H.R. 
10881,  which  is  based  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  this  amendment,  which  would 
have  returned  funds  to  the  States  for 
educational  and  other  purix)ses  without 
Federal  direction,  control,  or  interfer- 
ence. 

I  have  been  consistent  in  my  belief 
that  intervention  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  further  levels  of  our  educa- 
tional system  are  urmecesssry  and  high- 
ly imdeslrable.  I  believe  as  a  matter  of 
practicality  that  tax  dollars  contributed 
by  the  citizens  of  each  State  should  be 
used  for  educational  and  other  purposes 
within  the  respective  State.  It  is  a  fal- 
lacy to  believe  that  Federal  aid  could 
be  p>o6sibIe  without  resulting  controls. 
The  history  of  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams shows,  most  conclusively,  the 
growth  of  a  deadly  bureaucracy  to  the 
detriment  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  per- 
son or  persons  intended  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  further  point  out 
that  money  sp>ent  in  Federal  programs 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  in  local  com- 
munities. It  is  generated  through  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  which  increases 
the  overhead  cost,  confuses  programs 
with  massive  redtapw,  and  puiiishes  the 
taxpayer  with  bureaucratic  misrule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  the  1 -per- 
cent amendment  did  not  come  before  us 
for  consideration,  for  had  It  been 
adopted  by  the  House  we  would  have  had 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  States  to 
expand  their  school  systems  without  the 
paralysis  of  Federal  control.  It  is  ap- 
parent from  the  profuse  argimients  ut- 
tered by  the  proponents  of  Federal  aid, 
all  claiming  that  their  proposals  would 
not  impose  control,  that  our  fears,  un- 


fortunately, win  be  realized,  and  should 
the  Congress  finally  pass  legislation  in 
this  field  our  local  school  boards  will 
ultimately  face  extinction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  of  our 
youth  Is  the  primary  responsibility  of  the 
present  adult  generation.  We  have  a 
heritage  to  transmit,  and  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  us  is  callous  with  the  need  to 
improve  our  educational  system.  There 
is  a  vast  difference,  however,  between 
education  which  equips  a  child  to  be- 
come a  useful  member  of  the  conununity 
and  some  of  the  frills  which  have  been 
a.ssociated  with  education.  I  am  sure 
they  would  be  advanced  through  the  pas- 
sage of  the  pending  school  construction 
bill. 

The  minority  views  included  in  the  re- 
pwrt  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  H.R.  10128  clearly  show  the 
great  progress  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  10  school  years  in  eliminating  the 
so-called  classroom  shortage. 

I  have  totaled  the  number  of  new 
classrooms  built  for  each  of  the  years 
from  1950  through  1£>60.  and  I  find  that 
we  have  constructed  593,710  new  class- 
rooms during  the  past  decade.  This  is 
an  amazing  accomplishment,  and  I 
might  remind  my  colleagues  that  no 
Federal  as.sistance  was  required  to  build 
these  added  classrooms. 

Any  impartial  examination  of  the 
available  statistics  clearly  shows  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  a  declining  need 
for  the  construction  of  additional  class- 
rooms so  that  local  tax  resources  should 
be  adequate  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of 
America's  future  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  constituents,  I  know, 
when  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  impli- 
cations in  the  pending  school  construc- 
tion bill,  H.R.  10128,  will  support  my 
vote  against  its  enactment. 

Toz  some  time  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  professional  educa- 
tors to  concentrate  on  all  of  the  frills  of 
education  rather  than  stressing  a  sound 
curriculum  which.  In  turn,  will  give  our 
youth  the  ability  to  compete  in  the  very 
difficult  international  world  they  are  en- 
tering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  the  enactment 
of  this  measure  as  I  did  not  believe  that 
it  will  contribute  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  curriculum.  It 
will  merely  establish  another  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  reduce  the  resources 
available  to  our  citizens  to  enhance  their 
own  programs  at  the  local  level  to  edu- 
cate the  cMning  generation  of  Americans 
who  must  discharge  the  most  difficult 
problems  our  people  have  ever  faced. 


OF 


FOURTEENTH      ANNIVERSARY 
THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Is  the  14th  anniversary  of  the  Italian 
Republic.  June  2, 1946,  marked  not  only 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  but  it 


also  marked  a  real  turning  point  in 
Italy's  \oDg  and  tumultuous  political 
history. 

Italy's  history  has  had  its  glories  and 
grandeur,  and  is  full  of  spectacular 
splendors,  particularly  in  the  realm  of 
the  arts  and  letters.  Her  gifts  and 
contributions  to  Western  civilization  in 
those  fields  have  been  second  to  none, 
but  in  their  modern  history,  and  particu- 
larly in  their  recent  history,  the  Italian 
people  have  suffered  mtmy  misfortimes. 
For  centuries  their  homeland  was  the 
hunting  ground  of  warring  emperors  and 
mercenary  soldiers,  and  until  its  unifica- 
tion late  in  the  last  century,  the  Italian 
people  were  not  masters  of  their  own  des- 
tiny. After  that  epoch-making  event  in 
the  1870's  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  however,  they  took 
their  fate  in  their  own  hands.  Though 
the  unified  coxmtry  was  not  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources  and  was  barely  able  to 
support  its  teeming  millions,  through  the 
emigration  of  large  numbers  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  colonial  areas  in  north 
Africa,  they  did  cope  with  their  most 
serious  problem.  But  the  two  World 
Wars  wrecked  Italy's  delicate  economy, 
and  this  produced  new  forces  in  the 
country.  The  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Fascist  movement  was  such  a  force. 

The  Fascists,  under  Mussolini,  came 
to  power  in  1922,  and  during  the  entire 
interwar  period,  and  for  some  years 
during  the  last  war,  ruled  the  country 
with  a  ruthless,  iron  hand.  They  hoped 
to  raise  Italy's  standing^  among  the 
powers  of  Europe  by  showing  that  the 
p>eople  of  Italy  under  their  leadership 
could  fight  and  make  conquests  in  other 
ctmtinents.  The  liberal  and  progressive 
elements  in  the  coimtry  were  opposed 
to  the  dictatorial  regime  of  the  Fascists, 
but  the  government  persecuted  them, 
and  many  of  them  sought  refuge  in 
other  coimtries.  Under  Fascist  dicta- 
torship Italians  lost  their  freedom  and 
were  siiffering  under  regimentation. 

When  the  last  war  came,  the  Italians 
were  not  only  unprepared  for  such  a 
war  but  sadly  misled.  The  result  was 
that  they  stiffered  infinitely  more  than 
any  of  their  leaders  could  have  imag- 
ined. But  In  that  world  carnage  the 
Italian  people  were  saved  from  the  worst 
of  evils — communism — by  the  victors  in 
the  West.  The  origin  of  today's  Repub- 
lic of  Italy  has  Its  roots  in  the  victory 
of  Western  armies,  rather  than  the  slow 
advance  of  the  Red  army,  in  and  around 
Italy. 

From  the  moment  the  Fascist  regime 
was  overthrown  and  the  Nazi  forces 
were  chased  out  of  Italy,  the  fate  of  the 
Italian  people  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
Western  Allies.  Fortunately,  the  Allies, 
particularly  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  showed  great  wisdom, 
friendship,  and  generosity  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Italy.  With  the  minimum  of  In- 
terference while  the  coimtry  was  under 
their  overall  supervision,  the  Allies  al- 
lowed freedom  to  the  Italians  to  choose 
their  own  fcMrm  of  government,  admin- 
ister It  In  their  own  way,  and  gradu- 
ally take  their  fate  entirely  Into  their 
own  hands.    And  14  years  ago,  when  the 
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people  of  Italy  had  their  choice,  to  exer- 
cise freely  and  without  interference,  in 
the  plebiscite  held  on  June  2,  they  indi- 
cated their  preference  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  thus  ushering  in  a 
new  day  in  the  history  of  Italy. 

Since  those  anxious  and  hopeful  days 
the  youthful  Republic  of  Italy  has  gone 
through  her  severe  period  of  trial  and 
has  come  out  stronger  and  more  firmly 
established.  Through  this  period  of 
storm  and  stress  Italy's  leaders,  by  their 
wise  course  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
through  carefully  calculated  and  cau- 
tious internal  moves,  have  discouraged 
the  forces  opposing  the  democratic  re- 
gime of  the  country,  and  in  this  they 
have  had  the  solid  support  of  the  peo- 
ple. Today  the  Italian  people  and  their 
leaders  celebrate  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  their  republic  and 
thus  once  more  afiBrm  their  unwavering 
faith  in  democracy.  Democracy  and  the 
republican  form  of  government  is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Republic  of  Italy,  and  the 
young  Republic  has  already  become  one 
of  the  pillars  of  democracy  in  the  West. 


KNIGHTS     OP     COLUMBUS     HONOR 
CONGRESSMAN  SHELLEY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  collesigue,  the  able  gentle- 
man from  California.  Hon.  John  P. 
Shelley,  was  honored  this  past  weekend 
in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  when  he  received  the 
exemplification  of  the  fourth  degree  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  San  Francisco 
Assembly.  At  this  distinguished  gather- 
ing in  California  there  were  over  2,000 
members  of  this  class  from  all  of  north- 
em  California.  In  honor  of  Congress- 
man Shelley,  the  class  was  designated 
the  "John  F.  Shelley  class." 

Following  the  ceremony  Simday  after- 
noon. May  29,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  Shelley,  delivered 
an  address  to  the  assembled  Knights  and 
their  ladies  at  the  evening  banquet. 

Our  distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  [Mr.  Shelley]  is  not 
only  a  great  American  and  an  outstand- 
ing legislator,  but  he  is  a  man  of  deep 
faith.  His  whole  life  symbolizes  the  deep 
faith  that  he  has  in  his  love  of  God  and 
love  of  neighbor. 

In  his  chapter  naming  this  particular 
class  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  Shelley,  they 
selected  from  those  being  inducted  a 
gentleman  who  met  the  signal  attri- 
butes of  the  fourth  degree  Knights  of 
Colim:ibus,  to  wit:  a  deep  religious  mind 
and  strong  faith,  and  an  intense  love  of 
country. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations to  our  good  friend  from  Cali- 
fornia, Jack  Shel|.ky,  being  the  recipient 
of  the  distinction  of  having  the  class 
named  in  his  honor. 
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ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

consent   that    all   Members 

hajve  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 

their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 

i.R.  11761. 
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REMARKS 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 

House,     the     gentleman    from 

[Mr.   Mitchell!    is   recognized 

1  ninutes. 

COTCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
agreed  that  America  has  a  high 
the  race  into  outer  space.  Para- 
doxically, we  are  nonetheless  forcing  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration to  operate  in  second  gear 
of  a  faulty  patent  provision  in 
act. 
served  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
Astronautics  which  has  conducted 
thorough  examination  of  the  Govern - 
Research  problem  as  it  affects  our 
space  program.  I  believe  it  is 
imperajtive  to  delay  no  longer  in  bring- 
ing th^  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 
The 
Act  currently 
ment 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

requires  that  the  Govern- 

4cquire  complete  ownership  of  all 

produced    under    NASA    re- 

and  development  contracts.    The 

more.    It  does  not  allow  a  patent 

i^ued  on  any  invention  which  ap- 

the  Commissioner  of  Patents  to 

significant  utility"  for  the  space 

unless  the  applicant  can  show 

invention  was  made  without  any 

assistance.       Even     then     the 

be  patenter  may  be  overridden  by 

N>.SA  Administrator  and  compelled 

to  court  for  whatever  rights  he 
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Speaker,  it  is  important  to  note 

the  exception  of  the  Atomic 

Commission,  the  Space  Adminis- 

is  the  only  agency  of  the  Federal 

whose  organic  statute  im- 

his  requirement.     It  is  a  marked 

from  this  country's  customary 

doing  things. 

nearly  2  years  of  experience  with 

of  the  act,  the  President  and 

Administrator  have  found  the 

be  inequitable  and  a  millstone 

the  neck  of  those  who  are  trying 

the  American  space  effort.  They 
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Space 


have  requested  a  change  in  the  law.  a 
change  which  will  alleviate  the  difQculty 
of  obtaining  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal research  from  contractors  who  are 
presently  inclined  to  shy  away  from 
space  work  becau.se  of  the  restrictive 
patent  requirements. 

So  the  question  now  is  this: 

Shall  we  insist  that  NASA  retain  title 
to  all  inventions  made  under  its  research 
contracts,  subject  only  to  waiver  in  rare 
instances — or  should  the  inventor,  under 
proper  circumstances,  be  allowed  to  keep 
commercial  rights  in  his  invention  so 
long  as  h'i  gives  the  United  .States  the 
right  to  use  his  invention  without  cost? 

Our  committee  has  concluded  that  a 
change  in  the  law  is  essential  if  we  sin- 
cerely want  leadership  for  the  United 
States  in  the  field  of  space  exploration. 
Hence,  we  have  proposed  to  amend  the 
law  in  a  manner  which  moves  away  from 
the  statist  concept  it  now  employs  and 
toward  the  free-enterprise  concept  which 
is  in  keeping  with  American  tradition. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  tried  to  be 
realistic  and  to  approach  the  problem  in 
a  commonsense  fashion.  The  amend- 
ment we  will  be  offering  has  been  care- 
fully drawn  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  to  insure  that  the  United  States  does 
acquire  title  to  space  inventions  when 
the  need  for  Government  ownership 
really  exists. 

In  summary,  our  amendment  would 
place  in  the  NASA  Administrator  the 
discretion  for  acquiring  title  within  cer- 
tain limits.  That  is,  the  Administrator — 
in  all  cases — would  be  obliged  to  secure 
a  royalty-free,  irrevocable  license  to 
make  or  have  made  and  to  use  the  inven- 
tion for  governmental  purpnyses.  But  he 
would  not  demand  the  entire  right,  title, 
and  interest  to  the  invention  unless  some 
other  law  required  it  or  until  he  found 
the  national  security  or  welfare  required 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  patent  section  of  the 
current  law  was  written  into  the  1958 
act  in  conference  without  ever  being 
subjected  to  public  hearings.  There  was 
a  reason  for  this.  It  was  that  Congress, 
not  knowing  what  to  expect  from  space 
research  and  being  sorely  pressed  for 
time  in  a  period  of  crisis,  decided  to  fol- 
low the  atomic  energy  approach  of  Gov- 
ernment monopoly  on  all  inventions  un- 
til such  time  as  the  situation  might 
become  somewhat  shaken  down  and  a 
better  insight  into  the  problem  obtained. 

That  shakedown  has  now  taken  place 
and  we  have  found  that  a  new  patent 
section  is  needed  in  the  law — one  which 
avoids  the  extremes  of  automatic  Federal 
ownership  on  the  one  hand  as  well  as 
automatic  private  ownership  on  the 
other. 

Now,  interestingly  enough,  since  the 
publication  of  our  subcommittee  position 
in  March  and  its  subsequent  adoption 
by  the  full  committee,  there  has  been 
much  misinformation  and  misimpression 
generated  concerning  this  matter. 
While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  Federal  ownership 
advocates  who  have,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, created  the  confusion,  I  must 
confess  to  grave  doubts  about  their  logic. 
Hence  my  purpose  today  is  to  dispel  some 
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of  the  fog  which  is  beginning  to  sui- 
round  Federal  research  patent  policies. 
To  begin  with,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  sub- 
committee opinion  Is  based  on  the  most 
exhaustive  testimony  ever  given  to  this 
phase  of  the  space  program — and  one  of 
the., most  comprehensive  ever  accorded 
the  Government  research  phase  of 
patents.  Our  subcommittee  gave  ample 
notice  of  its  desire  for  expert  testi- 
mony— 3  months'  notice,  in  fact.  We 
heard,  in  person,  every  witness  from 
every  part  of  the  country  who  asked  to 
be  heard.  We  received  testimony  from 
every  competent  Government  witness 
whose  interests  were  Involved,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
While  we  were  not  very  successful  in 
the  effort,  we  also  went  to  considerable 
lengths  to  find  witnesses  who  might 
favor  the  Government-ownership  point 
of  view.  All  told,  we  heard  from  40 
witnesses  and  received  the  comments  of 
20  others.  Obviously,  there  was  a  wide 
range  of  opinion  expressed,  but  less  than 
half  a  dozen  witnesses  were  sympathetic 
to  the  Federal -ownership  cause. 

I  cite  this  background  because  it  has 
been  said  that  our  hearings  were  used 
by  the  "vested  interests" — presumably 
small  businessmen,  industrialists,  and 
patent  lawyers — to  "weight"  the  testi- 
mony. Of  course,  they  did.  How  could 
things  be  otherwise  when  virtually  every 
non-Government  p>erson  who  is  re- 
motely concerned  with  the  problem  falls 
into  the  so-called  "vested  Interest '  cate- 
gory? At  the  same  time.  I  ask  is  It  not 
remarkable  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Government  experts  in  this  field  are  In- 
clined to  concur  with  the  views  of  the 
"vested  interests?"  In  any  case,  if 
there  are  any  persons — aside  from  the 
Federal-ownership  advocates  in  Govern- 
ment and  a  few  economic  theorists  In 
the  universities — who  admire  the  pres- 
ent F>atent  clause  of  the  Space  Act,  our 
hearings  failed  to  produce  them.  If 
they  exist,  their  failure  to  appear  cer- 
tainly was  not  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
Our  subcommittee,  by  the  way,  has 
been  censured  in  some  quarters  because 
it  freely  permitted  private  members  of 
the  patent  bar  to  appear  before  It  and 
make  no  effort  to  abridge  their  testi- 
mony. For  this  we  make  no  apology, 
since  we  operated  on  the  old-fashioned 
theory  that  it  might  be  useful  to  listen 
to  those  who  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  the  patent  system  as  well  as  those 
who  merely  take  advantage  of  it  or  the- 
orize about  its  defects. 

In  spite  of  the  extent  of  our  inquiry, 
I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  committee 
was  not  trying  to  solve  the  entire  port- 
folio of  Government  patent  problwns. 
We  freely  acknowledge  that  these  are 
numerous  and  complex  and  quite  be- 
yond the  scope  of  our  mission.  We 
were  concerned  only  with  the  ownership 
of  patents  made  under  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  with  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  that  in  mak- 
ing our  recommendations  for  a  revised 
patent  section  of  the  Space  Act  we  are 
not  trying  to  influence  the  policies  now 
followed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion or  the  Department  of  Defense  or 


any  other  Government  afirency  whose 
policy  may  fall  somewhere  between  these 
two  extremes. 

Neither  have  we  attempted  to  concern 
ourselves  with  the  monopoly  aspects  of 
the  patent  system  except  insofar  as  In- 
ventions arising  out  of  space  research 
and  development  may  have  some  para- 
mount significance  for  the  public  Inter- 
est. 

Our  concern  is  with  the  effect  which 
the  patent  section  of  the  Space  Act  is 
having  on  the  national  space  program — 
and  this  effect  we  find  to  be  detrimental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the 
amendments  we  propose  to  the  patent 
.section  of  the  law  comprise  a  middle- 
ground  approach  which  makes  sense. 
What  we  propose  to  follow  is  certainly 
not  the  Federal-monopoly  concept  pro- 
vided In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  It  just 
as  surely  Is  not  the  Department  of  De- 
fense policy  which  Is  consistently  to  ac- 
quire from  Its  contract  Inventors  only  a 
royalty-free  Irrevocable  license  to  make 
and  use  inventions  arising  from  the  con- 
tract. 

Some  commentators  have  insisted  on 
referring  to  the  changes  proposed  by  our 
committee  as  changes  which  will  bring 
NASA's  patent  policy  "into  line"  with 
that  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Others  have  surmised  that,  in  effect,  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen. 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  however,  that 
anyone  who  carefully  studies  the  com- 
mittee bill— H.R.  12049 — to  amend  the 
Space  Act— together  with  the  Statement 
of  Intent  which  Is  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee s  report — cannot  logically  arrive 
at  such  a  conclusion.  Members  of  our 
subcommittee  have  spent  months  with 
both  Government  and  private  patent  ex- 
perts in  devising  a  formula  to  guide  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  on  the  question 
of  taking  title  to  Government-financed 
inventions.  We  have  spelled  out  in  the 
reE>ort  specific  Instances  in  which  title 
should  vest  in  the  United  States. 

So  our  approach  is  not  the  Defense  De- 
partment approach,  and  to  attest  this 
fact  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
Department's  Chief  of  Procurement  Pol- 
icy who  Indicates  that  Defense  is  now 
considering  changes  in  its  requirements 
to  approximate  more  closely  those  rec- 
ommended by  our  committee. 

Our  approach  does,  however,  permit 
uniformity  with  present  defense  poUcy 
when  this  is  needed  and  Is  appropriate. 
It  Is  a  flexible  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  the  rather  peculiar  assumption 
of  the  Federal -ownership  advocates  that 
the  Government — In  this  case  NASA — 
does  not  receive  from  private  contrac- 
tors what  it  bargains  and  pays  for  when 
it  gets  a  license  to  use  and  make  the 
invented  article.  Such  an  assumption, 
it  seems  to  me,  borders  on  fantasy.  And 
this  is  why : 

The  license  which  the  Government 
takes  in  such  cases  is  royalty  free. 
There  is  no  coet  to  the  Government  be- 
yond the  initial  outlay  for  the  research 
contract.  That  license  is  good  forever 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned. 
It  cannot  be  revoked.  Moreover,  the 
Government  Is  at  liberty  to  have  the 


invented  article  produced  by  any  com- 
pany it  desires.  The  Government  may 
ask  the  contractor  who  developed  the 
invention  to  produce  it  for  the  United 
States — or  it  may  ask  another  con- 
tractor to  produce  the  item.  In  short, 
the  Government  can  turn  to  the  lowest 
bidder  who  is  then  free  to  produce  the 
invention  for  govemmentcd  purposes 
with  no  payment  of  royalties  to  the  con- 
tractor who  made  the  Invention  or  to 
the  patent  holder.  Note  that  this  is  in 
marked  contradistinction  to  the  impres- 
sion fostered  by  the  champions  of  Fed- 
eral ownership. 

What  more  can  the  Grovemment  want 
for  Itself? 

The  united  States  is  not  generally  in 
the  business  of  producing  goods.  When 
it  does  own  patents  it  does  not  grant 
exclusive  licenses  for  Industrial  produc- 
tion. It  does  not  sue  those  who  may  in- 
fringe its  ownership,  nor  collect  royal- 
ties from  those  who  may  use  its 
patents — and  it  should  not  become  en- 
gaged in  this  sort  of  thing  on  a  brocid 
scale  unless  we  as  a  nation  are  prepared 
to  adopt  a  socialistic  economy  or  turn 
to  Soviet  Russia's  8yst«n  of  passing  off 
inventors  through  "author's  certificates" 
and  "diplomas  of  discovery." 

So  what  good  does  it  do  to  require 
that  NASA  take  title  to  all  inventions 
produced  under  Its  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts? 

The  Federal-ownership  advocates  al- 
lege that  this  makes  the  Invention  free 
for  anyone  to  use  without  payment  of 
royalties.  They  say  this  is  quite  proper 
since  the  invention  was  made  pursuant  to 
a  contract  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer.  One 
might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  them 
if  such  patents  were  actually  picked  up 
and  developed  by  private  industry.  But 
the  fact  is  that  by  putting  the  invention 
on  the  free  market,  the  Government 
merely  kills  the  goose  that  lays  the  egg. 
Pew  companies  bother  to  develop  a  pat- 
ent when  they  know  that  everybody  else 
can  take  advantage  of  their  development 
the  moment  it  reaches  the  production 
sta^.  So  the  patent  lies  fallow  and  the 
economy  suffers  to  that  extent — a  con- 
tention which  will  be  substantiated  when 
debate  on  the  pending  bill  begins. 

The  Federal-ownership  advocates 
allege  that  unless  NASA  asserts  title  to 
these  inventions,  vital  scientific  informa- 
tion will  be  hushed  up  and  technical 
progress  correspondingly  stifled.  To 
this,  I  would  point  out  that  the  American 
patent  system  Is  predicated  on  the  re- 
quirement that  Inventors  disclose  details 
about  their  invention  in  return  for  the 
right  to  exclusive  production  of  the  in- 
vention for  a  limited  period  of  time.  We 
managed,  using  this  system,  to  circulate 
scientific  information  pretty  well  during 
a  160-year  trial  period  prior  to  the  birth 
of  NASA. 

The  best  and  most  conm>lete  disclosure 
of  scientific  and  technical  Information 
still  comes  directly  from  the  patenting 
process — and  if  this  is  slow  or  delayed, 
let  us  put  the  blame  where  It  properly 
belongs:  on  an  overburdened  Patent 
Office  and  on  the  statutory  deflciencies 
of  the  secrecy  provisions  In  the  pa|«nt 
code — ^not  on  the  strained  premise  that 
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Inventors  are  secretive  or  modest  about 
Introducing  their  brain  children  to  the 
public. 

Let  me  add  that  NASA,  in  all  of  its 
research  cwitracts,  specifically  includes 
a  clause  requiring  the  prompt  disclosure 
of  all  technical  data  and  progress  made 
by  the  contractor.  It  may  be  that  such 
requirements  are  not  always  met  in  full, 
but  Government  ownership  does  not 
guarantee  they  will  be  met  either.  In 
fact,  private  contractors  are  more  apt 
to  be  cooperative  on  this  score  when  they 
are  not  required  to  give  up  all  claims  to 
their  inventions  than  when  they  are. 

Finally,  title  in  NASA  does  very  little 
to  insure  the  dissemination  of  such  in- 
formation— unless  we  are  prepared  to 
appropriate  additional  money  for  that 
specific  piUTX)se.  Information  is  not 
widely  disseminated  just  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  property  of  Uncle  Sam. 

Federal  ownership  advocates  allege 
that  the  iMiblic  pays  several  times  when 
the  Government  does  not  insist  on  own- 
ership of  inventions  produced  under  its 
research  contracts — once  for  the  service 
rendered  and  again  in  royalties  if  the 
contractor  decides  to  market  or  lease  his 
invention  cormnercially.  I  admit  this 
sounds  highly  unwarranted,  it  would  be 
an  abominable  situation,  in  fact,  if  it 
were  true.  As  already  discussed,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  true. 

The  Government,  in  most  instances, 
has  received  its  quid  pro  quo  when  the 
research  services  called  for  by  the  con- 
tract are  performed.  If  a  patentable 
Invention  results  the  Government  has 
complete  freedom  to  make  and  use  that 
Item  without  added  cost.  Moreover,  our 
subcommittee  inquiry  indicates  strongly 
that  when  private  industry  is  not  allowed 
to  retain  patent  rights  for  commercial 
punx)ses,  the  costs  to  the  Government 
of  doing  the  research  are  likely  to  be 
higher  to  begin  with.  Wliile  this  is  a 
hard  thing  to  substantiate  for  the  rec- 
ord, there  seems  little  doubt  that  higher 
charges  are  made  for  the  desired  re- 
search— in  one  form  or  another — when 
the  Government  insists  on  title.      • 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  we  have  been  hearing  a 
good  deal  lately  about  the  virtues  of  the 
atomic  energy  practice  of  Government 
monopoly  on  nuclear  inventions.  It  is 
contended  that  what  is  sauce  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  is  sauce  for 
everybody  else,  including  NASA. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  situations 
are  not  comparable.  The  AEC  has  had 
a  unique  origin.  The  atomic  energy  in- 
dustry was  initiated,  sponsored,  and  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government  from  its 
inception.  I^thermore,  it  deals  in  a 
limited  and  highly  specialized  field. 
The  situation  confronting  NASA  is 
quite  different.  The  Space  Administra- 
tion must  deal  with  contractors  who 
spread  across  the  entire  industrial 
spectrum — electronics,  metals,  fuels. 
ceramics,  machinerj',  plastics,  instru- 
ments, textiles,  thermals,  cryogenics, 
and  a  thousand  other  areas.  For  the 
most  part  NASA  must  call  on  estab- 
lished industry  to  help  with  the  space 
venture,  on  industrial  elements  with  a 
broad  background  of  self-acquired  ex- 
perience and  know-how.  It  seems  to 
me  ineqxxitable,  to  say  the  least,  to  de- 
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Speaker,  the  impression  has  been 
spread  that  our  recommendations 
in  the  patent  section  of  the 
Act  stem  from  the  machinations 
business — that    small    business 
prefer  to  have  NASA  keep  title 
made  through  research  and 
contracts, 
certainly  true  that  big  business 
the   law  changed   and   approves 
the  recommendations  which  our 
has  made — but  all  of  the  tes- 
which  we  received  and  all  other 
point  to  the  fact  that  small 
wants  the  law  changed  even 
As  I  have  said,  our  hearings  were 
advertised  throughout  the  gen- 
trade  press  for  tro.c  ♦han  3 
no  smuU  businessniiUi  or 
wh  r.  'avcre-i  Federal  c*ner- 
to  '  p     aaid.     Those  who  did 
were  among  the  liiost  adamant  in 
chtziges  in  the  law.     The 
seems  clear  enough :  ownership  of 
t  nd  a  few  patents  is  often  all  that 
small  business  alive.     Obviously 
msiness  does  not  want  to  surren- 

to  open  competition. 
;  ne  give  you  a  concrete  example  of 
also  of  the  kind  of   trouble 
runs  into  becaiise  of  its  patent 
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that  Uncle  Sam  should  take  title  to  in- 
ventions made  under  its  research  con- 
tracts because  this  is  what  industry 
does  when  inventions  are  made  by  its 
employees. 

Of  course  the  Government  should  fol- 
low that  procedure.  And  it  does.  Under 
Executive  Order  10096  the  Government 
acquires  title  to  all  inventions  made  by 
its  research  employees  when  such  inven- 
tions are  made  with  Federal  money  or 
assistance.  This  is  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment in  both  types  of  cases. 

But  a  research  contractor  is  not  an 
employee  or  an  agent  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  is  simply  a  contractor  with 
whom  the  Government  contracts  to  pro- 
vide a  service:  to  do  research  and  de- 
velopment. Whether  the  contractor  also 
agrees  to  throw  in  title  to  such  inven- 
tions as  may  result,  in  the  absence  of 
statues  Uke  the  Atomic  Energy  and 
Space  Acts,  is  a  matter  for  bargaining. 
There  may  be  certain  similarities  be- 
tween these  situatiMis,  but  there  is  a 
basic  difference  between  the  govern- 
ment-contractor relationship  and  the 
master-servant  relationship  of  the  com- 
pany employee.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  procedures  should  be  the 
same  in  both  cases. 

So  this  argument  is  not  very  pur- 
suasive.     Certainly  it  is  not  conclusive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated  there 
are  conditions  under  which  the  owner- 
ship of  inventions  made  through  NASA 
contracts  should  vest  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  which  our  committee 
has  reported  requires  that  this  be  done 
when  such  conditions  exist.  The  condi- 
tions are  spelled  out  in  the  Statement  of 
Intent  included  in  the  report.  They 
are: 

Where  other  laws,  such  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  require  conformance. 
When  the  pubUc  health,  safety  or  wel- 
fare is  a  paramount  feature  of  the  in- 
vention. 

Where  the  invention  has  depended 
largely  on  the  prior  conception  or  work 
of  other  parties. 

Where  the  Government  has  been  the 
sole  or  prime  developer  in  the  field  of 
technology  involved  or  has  provided  all 
or  virtually  all  of  the  money  for  it. 

Where  the  field  of  technology  involved 
is  entirely  new,  without  significant  com- 
mercial history,  and  is  unlikely  to  be  de- 
veloped privately. 

In  spite  of  tliese  measures  which  are 
designed  to  safeguard  the  public  interest, 
the  advocates  of  Federal-ownership  de- 
cry such  a  balanced  approach  to  the 
problem  as  a  "giveaway."  They  insist 
on  parroting  the  "Government  pays — 
Govenmient  should  own"  theme.  I  will 
concede  the  argument  carries  overtones 
of  plausibility.  But  I  believe  that  any 
unbiased  person  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  look  into  the  matter  will  find  the  ar- 
gument a  veiT  leaky  one  so  far  as  the 
American  space  program  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  that  Federal 
ownership  of  inventions  should  be  re- 
quired by  statute  in  all  cases,  subject 
only  to  possible  waiver,  is  totally  irra- 
tional from  the  space  exploration  point 
of  view.  I  would  Uke  to  p>oint  out  that 
even  the  minority  views  which  have  been 
expressed  in  connection  with  our  patent 
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recommendations  do  not  support  reten- 
tion of  the  law  as  it  stands  today.  That 
part  of  the  statute  is  conceded  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  administer,  quite  aside  from  any 
considerations  of  principle. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  we  can- 
not escape  the  inevitable  fact  that  we  in 
the  United  States  need  the  finest  cre- 
ative thinking  we  can  get  if  we  are  to 
V  m  the  space  race.  And  we  just  do  not 
get  that  kind  of  thinking  when  we  pull 
a  major  incentive  out  from  under  those 
who  are  expected  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f;cntleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  First  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Patent  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  on  their  very  ex- 
cellent and  broadminded  approach  to 
this  problem.  Secondly.  I  believe  what 
the  gentleman  has  safd  has  been  really 
not  a  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan  approach 
but  a  practical  approach  that  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
subcommittee  across  party  lines.  I 
favor  the  statement  the  gentleman  has 
made.  I  want  to  compliment  him  on  it 
and  join  with  him  in  it.  I  do  think  it  is 
wise  at  this  time  to  move  toward  private 
enterprise  but  beyond  that  have  enough 
leeway  so  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Agency  can 
readily  protect  his  interests  in  these  pat- 
ents. I  think  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  has  likewise  been  wise 
in  approving  the  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  the  gentleman  now  speak- 
ing has  so  ably  chairmanned. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Certainly  he  was  an  extremely 
valuable  member  of  the  subcommittee 
and  knows  the  great  effort  and  work 
that  the  subcommittee  did  in  coming  up 
with  this  recommendation.  He  certain- 
ly was  one  of  the  more  valuable  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  I  think 
the  gentleman  might  well  talk  and  rather 
boastfully,  I  think,  too,  of  the  work  of  the 
sutxjommittee  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  headed.  That  subcommittee — 
and  I  have  been  checking  over  recently 
just  what  was  done  by  the  subcommit- 
tee— held  hearings  that  consumed  1,000 
pages  of  testimony  from  witnesses  far 
and  wide,  from  all  sections  of  this  coun- 
try.   That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That 
subcommittee  also  met  in  i-ecess  time. 
When  the  other  Members  of  Congress 
were  down  home  working  in  their  con- 
gressional districts,  that  subcommittee 
was  meeting  up  here  in  Washington  lis- 
tening mornings  and  afternoons  to  the 
testimony  of  those  witnesses.  Now, 
the  committee  actually  consumed  over 
a  year's  time  in  its  deliberations,  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  And  I 
think  particularly  the  recommendations 
of   this   8ulx5ommlttee   are   entitled   to 


more  than  ordinary  importance.  Nor- 
mally you  would  say  that  a  subcom- 
mittee is  entitled  to  certain  consideRi- 
ation  of  its  recommendations,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  entitled  to  more  than 
ordinary  importance.  The  subcommit- 
tee seemed  to  seize  at  first  upon  the  idea 
that  private  enterprise  had  been  left  out 
in  the  handling  of  the  patent  situations 
in  reference  to  the  Space  Agency.  I  had 
tlie  privilege  of  workmg  on  the  original 
bill  presented  by  the  Select  Committee 
to  the  Congress,  which  was  adopted.  I 
al<o  had  the  privilege  of  working  on  the 
atomic  energy  bill.  I  think  consider- 
able improvement  could  have  been  had 
in  both  instances;  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  subcommittee,  with  the  approval  of 
the  full  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  is  coming  in  with  a  modi- 
fied report  which  will  recognize  the  key 
importance  to  enlist  the  active  partici- 
pation and  support  of  private  industry 
as  it  goes  forward  with  the  development 
of  the  technology  in  our  great  land. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  would  like  to  say 
at  this  j>oint,  illustrative  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  extremely  impoitant  matter 
so  far  as  it  conceiTLs  the  space  effort, 
our  chairman  saw  fit  to  create  this  spe- 
cial .subcommittee  of  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  chairman.  I  think  he 
should  be  commended  for  creating  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  on  the  fine 
statement  that  he  is  making  here  today. 
I  concur  in  what  he  says,  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance.  I  also 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  the  maimer  in 
which  he  conducted  the  hearings  of  the 
subconmiittee  of  which  I  was  very  happy 
to  be  a  member.  The  gentleman  ren- 
dered a  real  public  service  in  the  conduct 
of  tho.se  hearings,  which  were  most  in- 
teresting and  informative.  The  gentle- 
man was  fair  to  every  witness  and  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  obtain  full  informa- 
tion on  this  important  subject.  It  was 
a  delightful  experience  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  and  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I 
enjoyed  my  association  with  him  im- 
mensely. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  it  is  not  true  that  in  our  hearings, 
covering  a  period  of  a  full  week,  we 
heard  the  leading  patent  attorneys  of 
this  country.  None  of  these  attorneys 
was  able  to  present  a  case  to  our  sub- 
committee where  it  would  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
title  to  a  patent  in  the  type  of  case  we 
are  discussing.  The  Government  does 
take  an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  roy- 
alty-free license  for  Government  pur- 
poses in  all  of  these  patents  where  Fed- 
eral funds  are  involved.  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
this  outstanding  array  of  patent  lawyers, 
who  are  the  leading  patent  attorneys  of 
the  country,  that  they  could  not  think 
of  any  Instance  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would   be   any   better   off,   or 
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where  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  Federal  Goverrunent,  to  take  title  to 
these  patents.  Was  it  not  their  imani- 
moiis  opinion  that  by  taking  the  irrev- 
ocable, nonexclusive,  nontransferable, 
royalty-free  license  to  use  these  inven- 
tions for  Government  purposes  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  obtaining  all  of  the 
rights  it  will  ever  need,  or  will  want  to 
use. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  the  gentleman  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  of  us  on  the  committee  with 
his  imtiring  efforts  and  his  interest  in 
this  subject  matter.  We  certainly  re- 
ceived great  value  from  his  legal  back- 
ground and  experience. 

Mr.      CHENOWETH. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In 
gentleman's  question  I 
gentleman  is  correct  in  saying  that  the 
consensus  of  the  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  was  that  they  could  give 
no  such  example.  However,  there  were 
others  who  felt,  although  p>erhaps  with- 
out giving  any  specific  instances,  that 
there  might  be  some  invention  in  which 
the  Government  should  retain  title.  As 
a  result,  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
was  to  provide  for  and  safeguard  the 
public  interest  by  insming  that  should 
such  inventions  develop  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  safeguarded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment being  in  a  position  to  retain 
title.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  hope  the  state- 
ment the  gentleman  is  making  here  to- 
day will  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
feel  that  we  are  giving  away  something, 
and  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  is  not 
taking  all  that  it  is  entitled  to.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
should  not  be  ccnnpeting  with  private 
enterprise  in  exploiting  the  commercial 
use  of  patents.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  full  and  irrevocable  authority 
to  use  these  inventions  for  Government 
purposes,  and  that  is  all  it  will  ever  want 
to  do.  Surely  the  Government  is  not 
going  to  compete  with  the  inventor  in 
the  cconmercial  development  of  the 
patent.  What  advantage  or  benefit 
would  it  be  for  the  Government  to  take 
title  to  a  patent?  The  inventor  is  en- 
titled to  the  commercial  exploitation  of 
his  invention,  if  it  has  any  industrial 
value. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  we  are  in 
agreement.  Not  only  does  the  Govern- 
ment not  now  exploit  any  invention  to 
which  it  may  own  title,  but  it  never 
should  in  any  commercial  exploitation 
that  may  be  made^ 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  if  we  would  follow  the  theory 
which  swne  advocate  in  ttiis  situation 
we  would  destroy  the  patent  system  of 
this  coimtry?  If  we  are  not  going  to 
allow  the  inventor  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  invention,  as  is  now  provided  under 
the  patent  system  for  a  period  of  17 
years,  then  we  have  destroyed  the  en- 
tire patent  system.  There  is  no  incen- 
tive for  anyone  to  create  an  invention 
under  those  circtmistances  because  he  is 
going  to  have  to  share  the  patent  with 
others  who  may  be  designated  by  the 
Government.    This    seems    to    be    the 
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theory  which  is  being  advocated  by  those 
who  do  not  agree  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Certainly  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  patents  is  part  of  our 
patent  system. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  What  is 
WTong  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion Act  is  that  the  patents  reserved  to 
the  United  States  tend  to  fall  into  dis- 
use and  have  not  accomplished  all  the 
piirposes  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 
I  do  not  believe  even  the  gentleman 
would  want  the  United  States  to  set  up 
an  ofiBce  here  to  hire  out  patent  rights. 
If  it  is  right  to  give  a  man  a  patent  for 
his  new  process  or  invention,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  use  it. 

If  it  is  wrong,  certainly,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  go  into  the  business 
of  granting  licenses  because  they  have  a 
method  of  exploiting  their  own  patents 
and  making  money  out  of  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  We  hope  to  have 
the  precise  figiures  at  the  time  that  this 
matter  comes  up  for  general  debate  next 
week,  but  according  to  the  information 
I  have,  approximately  only  15  percent  of 
the  inventions  held  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  actually  been 
used.  As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks],  this 
Is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  this  approach 
insofar  as  the  space  act  is  concerned. 
We  are  not  here  being  critical  in  any 
way  whatsoever  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  at  all.  We  think  there  is  an  extreme 
difference  between  the  typo  of  opera- 
tions carried  out  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  type  of  research 
and  development  contracts  resulting  in 
Inventions  coming  under  the  contracts 
for  the  space  agency. 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  realize  the  gen- 
tleman '  is  making  an  address  to  the 
House  and  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the 
points  at  issue  here  at  this  particiilar 
time.  I  shall  study  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks with  interest  and  possibly  obtain 
a  special  order  myself  in  order  to  put  the 
correct  position  so  far  as  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  Is  concerned  before  the 
House.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  comment  on  the  fact  that 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  I  am 
speaking  with  particular  reference  to  the 
clause  on  patents  that  the  U.S.  Federal 
Government  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
filing  on  patents  which  were  paid  for  by 
taxpayers'  funds.  There  has  been  no 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  try  to  recoup  any 
of  the  monetary  advantages.  There  has 
been  a  much  more  imf>ortant  recoup- 
ment, however,  that  has  taken  place. 
Over  1,100  of  these  patents  have  been 
made  available  to  all  of  industry.  The 
gentleman  gave  some  percentages  as  to 
the  amount  that  has  been  used.  The 
amount  that  has  been  used  has  no  rela- 
tion to  the  amount  that  the  AUxnic 
Energy     Commission     filed     on.    The 
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Energy  Commission  filed  on  these 

and  made  them  available  to  in- 

The  fact,  however,   that  they 

been  used  is  beside  the  point. 

ind^ry  wanted  to  use  them,  they 

to  be  used.    If  they  wanted 

the  1,100  patents,  they  could  use 

ind  every  one  of  them  or  all  of 

and  the  fact  that  they  have  not 

tliem  has  other  meanings. 

MITCHELL.     I  think  this  is  an 

important  point.     The   fact 

use  of  the  invention  is  the  im- 

thing.     If  the  system  is  such 

restricts  or  discourages  use  of 
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HOLIFIELD.       The    gentleman 

an    assumption    which    is   not 

on  the  facts.    The  use  of  the  in- 

is  there  and  available.     It  is 

or  all  of  industry.    In  the  case  of 

gentleman's  proposal,  it  will  mean 

pjatents  will  be  given  to  specific  in- 

that  have  research  and  develop- 

contracts  and  they  will  be  with- 

itom  the  rest  of  American  indus- 

there  will  be  a  lack  of  use  on 

of  the  balance  of  American  in- 

and  there  will  be  a  lack  of  use 

that  has  been  paid  for  by 

funds.    So  there  is  where  you 

restriction  of  use.    You  do  not 

ilestriction  of  use  under  the  Atomic 

Commission. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  take  any  more 
gentleman's  time,  but  I  do  want 
tribute  to  the  gentleman.    I  know 
worked  hard  on  this  particular 
project  affecting  patents.     I 
ascribe  to  the  gentleman  noth- 
the  sincerest  of  motives.    I  know 
gentleman  well  and  I  admire  his 
lere  in  the  Congrress.     Certainly, 
s  a  diversity  of  opinion  here,  and 
there  is  sincerity  on  both  sides 
as  our  opinions  are  concerned. 
MITCHELL.     May  I  say  to  my 
riend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
there  is  no  question  as  to  sin- 
on  his  pEirt.   He  feels  very  strongly 
this  matter.    But,  at  this  point  I 
like  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
ihis  bill  will  do.    This  bill  wUl  not 
my  good  friend  from  California 
,  in  other  words,  to  deny  the  use 
end  product  of  the  inventions  to 

public, 
have  a  flexible  proposal  and  we 
presenting  to  this  august  body  one 
vhere  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  titles  be  retained  by  the 
that  flexibility  is  there  and 
administrator  can  keep  title  in  the 
but  also  where  there  is  no 
for  the  Government's  having  any- 
except  an  irrevocable  royalty-free 
license  then  that  is  all  the 
needs. 
SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
yield? 
MITCHELL.     I  yield. 
SISK.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  distin- 
colleague  from  Georgia.    I  hav« 
opportimity  throughout  his  serv- 
the  Congress  to  serve  with  him  on 
first  on  the  Veterans'  Af- 
[^(nnmittee;  and,  of  course,  since 
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that  time,  on  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics.  In  my  opinion  he  is 
one  of  the  most  able  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  personally  deeply  regret  his 
decision  to  retire  from  this  body.  I 
having  been  one  of  those  who  have  to 
some  extent  disagreed  with  the  gentle- 
man, on  the  particular  issue  under  dis- 
cussion, I  want  to  say  I  have  nothing 
but  the  greatest  regard  for  his  high 
motives,  his  sincerity,  and  the  great  job 
he  has  done  on  this  subject  as  well  as 
on  every  other  subject  the  gentleman 
has  seen  fit  to  pursue.  It  is  my  hope  that 
hi.s  present  decision  to  retire  from  this 
body  will  be  changed  some  of  these  days 
and  that  he  will  come  back  and  con- 
tribute of  his  great  talents  to  our  coun- 
try, because,  indeed,  as  I  say,  he  ha.s 
done  an  outstanding  job  here  for  his 
people  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  simply  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  this  statement  because  I  feel 
very  strongly  and  very  sincerely  about 
the  gentleman.  In  such  endeavors  as 
you  may  enter  I  wish  you  nothing  but 
the  best. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one 
further  moment,  with  reference  to  his 
present  discussion  I,  of  course,  hope  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  some  addi- 
tional comments  on  these  patent  sec- 
tions. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  realizes  that  we  have  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  and  I  have  a  very 
strong  feeling  with  relation  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  my  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado a  little  while  ago.  Probably  our 
whole  patent  law  should  be  junked  and 
an  entirely  new  effort  made  to  set  up 
and  develop  patent  law  in  this  country 
which  will  do  away  with  some  of  the 
tendencies  which  are  so  prevalent  in  my 
opinion  now  in  our  patent  law. 

I  appreciate  the  great  effort  which  my 
colleague  from  Georgia  made  and  the 
broad  study  which  he  made,  realizing, 
of  course,  that  he  was  concerned  only 
with  one  phase  of  our  patent  law.  I  am 
concerned  with  seeing  something  done 
that  will  destroy  the  possibilities  that  are 
now  inherent  in  the  law  to  create  great 
monopolies  which  I  think  are  tending  to 
destroy  much  of  the  independent  and 
small  business  of  this  country.  This  is 
one  reason,  of  course,  that  I  have  been 
so  concerned  with  this  issue,  because  of 
its  tendency  toward  mon(HX>ly. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  Georgia 
does  not  feel  as  I  do.  His  position  on 
this  issue  leads  in  the  direction  of  mo- 
nopoly. I  have  a  leaning  in  the  other 
direction.  I  do  feel  that  these  inventions 
and  many  of  the  things  that  have  come 
to  pass  through  strictly  Federal  dollars 
and  guaranteed  profits  will  lead  to  fur- 
ther monopoly  and  a  further  merging 
into  a  few  hands  of  a  great  part  of  our 
scientific  endeavor  in  this  country. 
This,  of  course,  is  my  concern. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time.  As  I  say,  I  hope  to 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  California,  I  might  say  that 
he  has  really  hit  the  crux  of  the  problem 
as  I  see  it  personally.  The  issue  con- 
cerns a  monopolistic  tendency  being 
created  in  the  United  States. 
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The  reason  I  feel  this  change  Is  needed 
so  vitally  in  the  Space  Act  is  because  this 
is  an  amendment  which  will  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  small  business  much  more 
than  to  large  corporations. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Loui-siana.  The  crux 
of  the  whole  problem  is  to  help  the  small 
business  people  and  if  the  small  business 
people  want  to  help  they  are  going  to 
have  to  depend  on  using  the  protection 
of  the  patent  system,  not  on  Govern- 
ment-owned patents,  but  the  royalties 
on  patents  they  own  and  which  they  will 
be  able  to  avail  themiselves  of  instances 
where  they  have  had  contracts  with  the 
U.S.  Government.  Will  that  not  help 
small  business? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  The  way  and  the 
manner  that  this  will  inure  to  the  bene- 
fit of  small  business  is  very  simple.  If 
you  have  Govenunent  ownership  of  pat- 
ents they  are  available  to  everyone. 
Who  are  the  ones  who  will  move  in  and 
utilize  these  patents?  The  large  boys 
who  have  the  production  cai)abilities. 
When  you  get  to  the  small  businessman's 
invention  that  is  patented,  then  he  can 
utilize  the  benefit  and  grow  and  increase 
his  production  and  his  employment. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  to  me.  It  has  been  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  on  both  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  on  the  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  also  to  serve  under 
him  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
that  went  Into  this  problem.  As  a  result 
of  my  experience  on  that  subcommittee, 
and  as  I  think  the  brief  discussion  here 
today  indicates,  this  is  a  very  difficult. 
a  very  technical  problem.  I  regret  I 
was  not  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  on  his  so-called 
solution  that  is  proposed.  It  is  my  pres- 
ent intention  to  introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  at  the  proper  time.  I  would 
urge  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
study  the  question,  study  the  majority 
report,  the  minority  views,  as  well  as  the 
views  of  such  gentlemen  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HoLinnj)] 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
SiskL  This  is  a  very  important  na- 
tional problem,  and  I  do  believe,  de- 
spite the  tremendous  effort  put  forth  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subwmimittee.  we 
have  not  solved  it.  and  the  proposition 
that  is  suggested  by  the  committee  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  next 
w«ek  Is  not  the  solution.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  have  a  solution,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  that  the  subcommittee  has 
come  up  with  an  answer. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that  no 
member  of  the  subcommittee  worked  any 
harder  or  made  any  more  valuable  con- 
tribution than  did  the  gentleman.  Be- 
cause of  his  interest,  his  attendance,  and 
his  effort,  the  record  that  the  subcom- 
mittee built  up  certainly  is  much  more 
informative,  and  I  join  with  the  gentle- 


man in  commending  its  study  to  the 
entire  membership  of  this  body. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tihs  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Mitchell!  is  concluding  his  service  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  served  with  him  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
under  his  leadership  when  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  He  is  a  man  of  great  intellec- 
tual capacity — able,  objective,  and  above 
all  concerned  about  the  security  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  he  steered  the 
investigation  along  a  twisting  and  tor- 
tuous road — and  came  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  country — as  we  stride  Into  the  space 
age.  There  is  no  i>erfect  solution.  It 
may  be  that  all  patent  law  should  be 
reviewed  and  revised.  But  the  recom- 
mended changes  in  the  Space  Act  of 
1958  as  affecting  patents  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  space  effort,  it  will  cause 
greater  participation  of  industry,  it  will 
fall  within  our  traditional  concepts  of 
free  enterprise,  and  it  will  prove  advan- 
tageous to  our  system  of  defense. 

This  subject  will  come  up  for  debate 
next  week.  It  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cu.ssed  at  that  time,  as  I  know  it  will. 
And  in  the  course  of  it  all,  I  am  certain 
that  all  the  Members  will  agree  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  done  a 
thorough  and  painstaking  job  on  a  most 
difficult  issue. 

I  would  like  to  touch  on  one  point 
that  has  been  made  today.  Although  it 
is  only  one  of  many  points  of  contro- 
versy. It  is  one  affecting  small  business. 
Is  it  so  that  patent  ownership  by  private 
industry  does  not  keep  small  business 
and  that  It  only  helps  large  companies? 
My  opinion  Is  that  the  recommendation 
made  in  this  Instance  will  protect  small 
business.  Small  business  has  always 
been  more  dependent  upon  its  patents 
for  Its  competitive  position  in  Industry 
than  have  larger  companies.  If  the 
patents  of  small  business  were  in  the 
Government  and  became  part  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  such  small  business  has  no 
protection  of  Its  competitive  advantage, 
and  Is  thus  faced  with  the  prospect  of  de- 
veloping the  product  in  competition  with 
companies  of  far  greater  resources.  It 
is  obvious  that  small  business  cannot 
compete  with  big  business  unless  It  can 
retain  title  to  a  patent  it  develops,  and 
our  country  has  seen  many  businesses 
develop  and  prosper  as  a  result. 

Again,  let  me  compliment  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  on 
a  difficult  task  well  done. 


PATENTS  AND  SPACE  EXPLORATION 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan 
on  tomorrow  to  take  up  this  matter  of 
patent  policies  which  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia  has  spoken  on  this  after- 
noon, and  I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  here  present  will  be  present  at  that 
time.  I  promise  I  will  be  as  generous  In 
yielding  as  was  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  as  I  h(H>e  to  put  this  patent 
matter  In  proper  perspective  and  show- 
that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  this 
problem,  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia Is  (HI  one  side  of  the  problem  and  I 
happen  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlwnan  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  to  caU  to 
the  attention  of  my  friends,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen from  California  [Mr.  Holifield 
and  Mr.  SiskI,  that  the  same  principles 
which  they  are  using  in  their  opposition 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  also  apply  with 
equal  force  against  the  whole  U.S.  pat- 
ents system.  To  me  their  complaint  is 
against  the  basic  premise  and  the  basic 
fundamental  of  the  U.S.  patent  system 
and  not  the  proposal  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents  of  the  C(xnmlttee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  that  are  made 
within  the  U.S.  patent  systMn.  Our  pro- 
posal is  within  the  U.S.  patent  system, 
and  it  is  not  to  change  the  basic  system 
but  it  Is  to  move  in  part  toward  private 
enterprise  within  the  U.S.  patent  sys- 
tem. 
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WEIRD  BIDDING  PROCEDURE 
OF  THE  AR&fY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very 
moment  the  Defense  Depcutment  is  get- 
ting ready  to  make  an  award  of  a  $42 
million  contract  for  the  production  of 
light  armored  personnel  and  weapons 
carriers  for  the  "Army.  This  contract 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  of  America  at 
least  $6Vi  million  more  than  it  should. 
"By  induced  manipulations"  the  Logistic 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
completely  shatters  the  ordinarily  effi- 
cient and  decent  methods  of  procurement 
which  have  generally  been  characteristic 
of  the  Army. 

Here  is  a  shocking  picture  of  how 
economy  loses  out  in  military  bidding. 
In  1958  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  to  determine  a 
combat  vehicle  and  tank  production 
base,  utilizing  existing  Government- 
owned  facilities  and  equiianent.  This 
is  fully  in  accord  with  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congr^  with  specific  application  to 
Army  procxirement.  Section  4532(a)  of 
title  10  fipeciflcaUy  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  have  sup- 
plies needed  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
made  In  factories  or  arsenals  owned  by  the 
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United  States,  so  far  aa  those  lactorlea  or 
arsenals  can  make  those  supplies  on  an  eco- 
nomical basis. 

In  other  words.  Congress  told  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  that  its  ordnance 
production  should  take  place  in  Govern- 
ment plants  unless  a  finding  was  made 
that  such  production  was  uneconomical. 

Last  summer,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, the  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tracted for  outside  engineering  service 
to  determine  the  most  suitable  plants, 
either  private  or  publicly  owned,  for  the 
economic  production  of  its  light  tank 
and  perscainel  carrier  family.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  was  thereafter  retained'  to 
provide  engineers  who  would  survey  and 
determine  where  the  Army  could  most 
economically  and  most  suitably  produce 
tank  and  personnel  carriers  Including 
the  M-113  personnel  carrier.  This  de- 
termination would  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  current  productive  capacity  and  pos- 
sible mobilizaUon  needs. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  made  it 
crystal  clear  that  insofar  as  the  Army  Is 
concerned,  production  of  military  hard- 
ware would  be  an  in-house  operation 
wherever  possible,  utilizing  whatever 
plants  or  equipment  were  already  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 

After  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
studies,  the  engineers  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  ccmcluded  that  the  Ctovemment- 
owned  Cleveland  ordnance  plant  was 
most  efficiently  siiited  to  do  the  pro- 
ducticMi  Job  on  the  light  tank  family  in- 
cluding the  M-113  personnel  carrier. 
This  plant  was  also  determined  as  most 
capable  to  meet  this  productive  need  and 
any  future  mobilization  requirements 
that  were  necessary. 

Army  Secretary  Wilber  M.  Brucker 
approved  the  findings  of  the  Ford  sur- 
vey including  the  production  base  plan 
and  submitted  their  recommendations 
for  approval  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  August  13, 1959. 

Thus  the  recommendation  obtained 
through  a  private  engineering  survey,  re- 
viewed by  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
for  all  practical  matters  determined 
that  this  production  work  should  take 
place  in  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  this  plant. 
Nowhere  in  America  is  there  a  compara- 
ble production  facility  for  these  pur- 
poses— 25  acres  under  roof,  $130  million 
worth  of  modern  machinery — all  idle. 
And,  in  order  to  keep  it  idle  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  $760,000  a  year  or 
about  $2,000  every  single  day  of  the  year 
for  absolutely  nothing. 

Just  how  does  the  Department  of 
Defense  get  around  these  unassailable 
hard  facts  and  the  intent  of  Congress? 
With  all  these  hard  facts  pointing  toward 
use  of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant, 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  to  happen — because 
everything  is  rigged  to  send  this  produc- 
tion work  somewhere  else.  In  other 
words,  to  take  it  from  a  Government- 
owned  plant  and  hand  the  gravy  to  a 
private  plant  which  will  charge  the  tax- 
payer at  least  $6V^  million  more  for  use 
of  its  plant  and  equipment.  This  is 
mighty  good  for  that  plant's  stockhold- 
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ers,  part;icularly  since  the  machinery  it 
will  USB  will  be  charged  off  to  the  tax- 
payers 

And  who  do  you  suppose  is  getting  the 
breaks  on  this  contract? — the  Food  Ma- 
chiner; '  k  Chemical  Corp.,  of  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  which  has  had  more  success  with 
its  orinance  division,  comparatively 
speakiig,  than  any  other  defense  pro- 
ductio:  1  company  in  America.  This  com- 
pany ly  its  own  admission  in  a  2 -page 
editior  of  the  Air  Force  magazine  of 
June  960,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers, 
says  t]  lat  since  1941  it  has  designed  and 
built  1  [lore  types  of  military -standard- 
ized tracked  vehicles  than  any  other 
compa  ny  in  America. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection 
to  successful  private  enterprise,  but  I 
vigoro  isly  object  to  such  production  tak- 
ing pli  kce  under  circumstances  which  in- 
crease the  cost  to  the  Government.  In 
other  words,  why  should  this  corpora- 
tion b< !  permitted  to  build  this  important 
milita  y  hardware  in  its  San  Jose  plant. 
when  ;here  is  every  re£ison  in  the  world 
to  bel  eve  that  the  same  work  could  be 
done  >y  a  private  contractor  for  $6 '2 
millioi  less  in  the  Government-owned 
plant  in  Cleveland  or  some  other  Gov- 
ernment-owned facility? 

Her  J  is  how  the  bidding  is  "rigged" 
agairut  the  use  of  the  Cleveland  Gov- 
emmc  nt-owned  plant. 

On  December  17,  1959.  officials  of  the 
Ordnance  Tank  Automotive  Command 
held  a  bidder's  conference  at  Detroit. 
Mich.,  on  the  production  of  light 
armoied  personnel  carriers  and  the 
M-li;  tanks.  At  this  meeting  prospec- 
tive b  dders  were  told  that  there  would 
be  no  penalty  or  evaluation  for  use  of 
Gover  mnent-owned  plants  and  equip- 
ment. The  bidding  could  therefore  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  out-of-pocket  cost 
incluaing  the  use  of  Government  plants 
and  fi  icilities.  This  propHJsal  fully  com- 
plied vith  the  will  of  Congress  expressed 
in  se(tion  4532(a)  of  title  10  of  the 
Unitei  1  States  Code.  This  proposal  also 
would  have  resulted  in  lower  bids  reflect- 
ing the  use  of  Government-owned  facili- 
ties ai  id  equipment.  The  savings  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  Government-owned 
equlpi  aent  would  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  ta  Kpayer. 

No^r  what  happened? 

We  1.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  on  February  24, 
1960,  when  requests  for  proposals  were 
made  for  production  of  the  M-113  ve- 
hicles the  Department  of  Defense  made 
a  tun  labout.  It  directed  that  proposals 
for  pioduction  could  be  made  on  one  of 
two  OJtions:  First,  exclusive  production 
in  th<  bidder's  private  plant;  or  second, 
production  in  the  Government-owned 
Cleve  and  Ordnance  Plant. 

However,  if  the  Cleveland  Ordnance 
Plant  were  used,  the  bidder  faced  in- 
surmc  untable  barriers  which  made  pro- 
ductic  n  in  the  Government-owned  plant 
econonically  impossible. 

Fir!  t  of  all  the  bidder  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  rent  penalty  on  the  Cleveland 
Ordmnce  Plant  of  5.5  cents  per  square 
foot  F  er  month  or  a  total  of  $67,200  per 
monti  for  the  entire  plant — even  though 
the  p  ant  was  only  partially  used.  This 
alone  is  an  impossible  financial  burden 


on  a  bidder  using  the  Government's 
plant  m  Cleveland.  The  total  additional 
cost  to  a  bidder  would  be  almost  $1,280,- 
000  over  the  contract  period. 

This  should  be  rigging  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  thoroughly  discourage  any- 
one planning  or  hoping  to  use  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant  in  Cleveland. 

But  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more 
roadblocks  in  the  path  of  economy.  If 
Government-owned  production  equip- 
ment in  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant 
are  used,  the  producer  must  pay  a  pro- 
hibitive rental  based  on  what  they  cost 
new.  This  completely  denies  any  con- 
sideration for  the  present  depreciated 
value  of  this  equipment. 

In  the  unlikely  circumstance  that 
anyone  could  overcome  these  obstacles 
the  Department  of  i:>efense  has  devised 
one  final  scheme  to  insure  that  the 
Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  gets 
this  contract.  The  contract  proposal 
stated  that  bidders  are  required  to  add 
to  their  cost  figure  the  cost  of  special 
tooling  they  will  need  for  this  produc- 
tion. The  gimmick  here,  of  course,  is 
that  in  the  plant  of  Pood  Machinery 
these  special  tools  have  already  been 
made  available  at  public  expense  and  are 
in  use.  No  other  bidder  can  conceivably 
bid  against  such  brazenly  rigged  con- 
ditions. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  has  done  an  exemplary  job  in 
military  procurement.  Its  procurement 
contract  costs  have  been  the  most  eco- 
nomical in  the  military  service.  The 
Army  Ordnance  Corps  recommended  the 
use  of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant  for 
the  M-113  production.  So  did  the  in-- 
dependent  engineers  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Army  Secretary  Wilber 
Brucker.  a  fine  and  honorable  gentle- 
man, concurred  in  this  recommendation. 
He  certainly  does  not  desire  to  pile  extra 
burdens  on  the  taxpayer. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  evidence  in 
favor  of  making  these  Army  vehicles  in 
the  Government-owned  plant  in  Cleve- 
land someone  in  the  upiper  reaches  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  said  "No" 
and  erected  the  impossible  roadblocks 
in  the  path  of  sensible  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  the  De- 
fense Secretary.  Thomas  Gates,  is  aware 
of  what  is  going  on  here.  It  is  high  time 
he  gave  a  hard  look  at  what  is  going  on 
in  this  weird  bidding  procedure. 


HOW  PAR  WILL  THEY  GO?— THE 
SAN  FRANCISCO  RIOTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Scherer]  is  recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset,  let  me  state  categorically  that 
the  shameful  San  Francisco  city  hall 
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rioting  was  not  a  spontaneous  outburst 
of  student  indignation  against  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
as  many  people  would  like  for  us  to  be- 
lieve. We  will  be  able  to  understand 
and  better  evaluate  the  demonstrations 
that  took  place  in  San  Francisco  if  we 
look  back  a  few  years. 

WHKN  AND   HOW  THEY   BEGAN 

Approximately  3  years  ago  the  Com- 
munist apparatus  decided  that,  if  its 
operations  in  the  United  States  were  to 
be  less  hampered  and  more  successful, 
it  had  to  get  rid  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  discredit  the 
great  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  and  generally  weaken  the 
FBI's  influence  and  powers.  Two  and 
a  half  years  ago.  on  September  20,  1957, 
to  be  exact,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee,  at  Carnegie  Hall  in 
New  York  City,  assumed  this  obligation. 
Obviously  such  a  campaign,  conducted 
in  the  napae  of  the  Communist  Party 
would  be  unsuccessful.  Since  that 
meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee  has 
dedicated  itself  to  three  objectives: 

First.  To  abolish  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  and  bring 
to  an  end  congressional  investigations 
into  subversive  activities. 

Second.  To  discredit  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Third.  To  bring  about  the  repeal  of 
the  Smith  Act,  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
and  the  Communist  Control  Act  of  1954. 

Now.  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  has  a  high-sounding  name. 
Unfortunately  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  and  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  aware  of  the  nature  of 
this  organization.  So  that  we  may  bet- 
ter evaluate  and  understand  what  it  says 
and  does,  let  me  tell  you  about  the  Emer- 
gency Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

WHO    AKK   THKT? 

Both  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  as  well  as  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  in  his  book,  "Masters  of 
Deceit,"  have  found  this  outfit  to  be  Com- 
munist controlled  and  Communist  dom- 
inated. Its  present  chairman,  Harvey 
O'Connor,  is  an  identified  Communist, 
presently  under  indictment  for  contempt 
of  Congress  for  refusing  to  answer  ques- 
tions concerning  his  Communist  activ- 
ities. 

One  of  the  moving  forces  of  the  com- 
mittee is  Frank  Wilkir^on,  also  an  iden- 
tified Communist,  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  and  whose  case  is 
now  on  appeal  for  contempt  in  refusing 
to  answer  questions  about  his  connec- 
tions with  the  Communist  conspiratorial 
apparatus.  Wilkinson  has  a  long  record 
of  service  to  the  Communist  cause  and 
is  the  coordinator  of  the  effort  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
national  council  of  this  organization 
have  long  records  of  service  to  Commu- 
nist and  Communist-front  causes.  These 
records  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 


tivities report  entitled  "Operation  Aboli- 
tion." 

WHAT  THKT  HAVX  DOITX 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee, 
with  the  help  of  others,  has  done  in  these 
2I2  years  which  finally  resulted  in  "the 
ugly  American"  insurrection  in  San 
Francisco. 

At  first  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee  sent  its  paid  hirelings,  Clark 
Foreman  and  the  notorious  Frank  Wil- 
kinson, into  the  cities  where  the  com- 
mittee held  its  hearings.  Clark  Foreman 
in  particular  met  in  advance  of  the  hear- 
ings with  identified  Communists  who  had 
been  subpenaed  to  testify  before  the 
committee.  Witnesses  were  instructed 
how  to  avoid  answering  questions  of  the 
committee  by  making  long,  Communist 
propaganda  speeches.  They  were  told 
how  to  bait,  vilify,  and  harass  members 
and  counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Subsequently,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  grew  bolder  in  its 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
ECLC  sent  its  people  into  the  cities  where 
hearings  were  to  be  held  a  week  or  more 
in  advance  of  the  hearings.  They 
drafted  p>etitions  against  the  committee 
in  which  the  work  and  objectives  of  the 
committee  were  completely  misrepre- 
sented. Signatures  to  these  petitions 
were  obtained  from  well-meaning  and 
some  not-so- well-meaning  citizens  of  the 
community. 

ECLC  saw  that  advertisements  bitterly 
attacking  the  committee  were  placed  In 
local  newspapers.  Of  course,  these 
"disciples  of  discord"  did  not  disclose  to 
the  people  of  the  community  the  fact 
that  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee was  a  Communist  dominated  and 
controlled  organization. 

Later,  other  additional  techniques 
were  adopted.  Meetings  and  rallies  were 
set  up  in  advsmce  of  and  during  the 
committee's  appearance.  Leftwing  and 
pro- Communist  sp>eakers  were  imported 
to  address  the  rallies.  Soon  it  was  found 
that  rallies  did  not  reach  enough  people, 
so  they  began  to  use  the  radio  for  their 
propaganda  attack  against  the  investiga- 
tion of  subversive  activities. 

THET    GET    BOLOEK 

In  December  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  went  into  Puerto 
Rico  for  hearings  to  show  that  San  Juan 
was  a  ner\'e  center  for  a  new  $100  million 
propaganda  assault  upon  the  Caribbean, 
Central  and  South  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  hatred  and  ill-will  to- 
ward the  United  States.  The  testimony 
showed  how  the  Foreign  Agents'  Regis- 
tration Act  was  being  flagrantly  violated 
and  why  loopholes  in  that  act  must  be 
plugged  by  the  Congiess. 

We  all  know  that  over  95  percent  of 
the  Puerto  Ricans  are  loyal  and  fine 
American  citizens,  but  this  House  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small 
group  of  radical,  unstable,  and  fanatical 
nationalists  in  the  Puerto  Rican  com- 
munity. Ever  since  Puerto  Ricans  from 
this  group  shot  the  guards  at  Blair  House 
during  the  Truman  administration  and 


Members  of  this  House  from  that  gallery, 
these  revolutionaries  have  been  compara- 
tively quiet.  Lately,  however,  there  has 
been  a  clevCT,  subtle  infiltration  of  their 
ranks  by  Communist  agents  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stirring  up  agitation  and  hatred 
against  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  emotional  instability 
and  revolutionary  tendencies  of  this  seg- 
ment of  Puerto  Ricans,  the  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  sent  Its  execu- 
tive director  all  the  way  from  New  York 
to  San  Juan  in  advance  of  our  hearings. 
He  was  on  the  radio  vilifjrlng  the  com- 
mittee before  its  appearance.  He  was 
meeting  with  subpenaed  Communists 
and  their  leftwing  lawyers  and  other 
groups  in  the  city.  He  was  busy  pre- 
paring and  issuing  Inflammatory  press 
releases  against  the  committee. 

As  a  result,  last  December  in  San  Juan 
we  had  a  preview  of  what  happ>ened  in 
San  Francisco  2  weeks  ago.  In  San 
Juan  pickets  surrounded  the  Federal 
building.  They  jeered  at  the  committee 
and  spat  upon  our  automobiles  as  we 
entered  the  U.S.  courthouse.  The  con- 
tinual chanting  and  shouting  outside  the 
courthouse  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  the 
hearings  was  a  new  technique  which  was 
used  even  more  extensively  at  the  San 
Francisco  hearings. 

In  Puerto  Rico  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  required  police  pro- 
tection. None  of  the  leftwing  crowd, 
who  regularly  cry  crocodile  tears  over 
alleged  deprivation  of  the  civil  rights  of 
Communists  called  before  the  congres- 
sional investigating  committees,  said  one 
word  about  Members  of  Congress  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  move  freely 
about  and  conduct  hearings  provided  by 
law  without  physical  interference  from 
those  who  differ  with  the  objectives  and 
duties  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

It  is  ironical  that  we  heard  no  cries 
from  these  leftwlngers  about  Members 
of  this  Congress  being  deprived  of  their 
civil  liberties,  their  freedom  of  speech, 
their  freedom  to  move  about  as  they 
please,  and  their  freedom  of  association. 

The  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
mittee was  well  pleased  with  what  hap- 
pened in  San  Juan. 

HUT  THIT  EXPLOIT  TOOTH 

Two  months  later,  In  February  of  this 
year,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  holding  hearings  here  in 
Washington.  During  these  hearings  it 
was  shown  how  the  disturbances  and  riots 
that  took  place  at  the  Seventh  World 
Youth  Festival  in  Vienna  last  year  re- 
sulted largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
heads  of  many  of  the  delegations  to  that 
festival  were  not  youths  but  hard  core 
40-  to  60 -year-old  members  of  the  Com- 
munist apparatus. 

For  the  Washington  hearings  the 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee  de- 
veloped still  another  technique.  Sup- 
posedly spontaneously,  there  sprang  up 
an  organization  called  Youth  Against 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
to  protest  our  hearings  on  the  Vienna 
Youth  Festival.  We  were  charged  with 
investigating  youth  and  interfering  with 
the  free  expression  of  youth,  when  all  we 
were  trying  to  show  was  that  some  of  the 
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delegations  bad  no  free  expression  be- 
cause of  their  being  Communist  d<»ni- 
nated  and  controlled  by  agents  of  the 
Kremlin.  Some  of  the  leftwing  press 
cried  crocodile  tears  for  the  young  peo- 
ple who  descended  on  Washington. 
This  youth  organization  against  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
was  represented  in  the  hearing  room 
here  in  Washington  by  some  200  young 
people  who  were  supposedly  representa- 
tive of  American  youth  generally.  I  wish 
you  could  have  seen  the  disreputable  ar- 
ray of  characters  who  were  supposed  to 
be  a  cross  section  of  American  youth. 

Before  the  hearings  ended,  it  was 
shown  conclusively  that  these  young  peo- 
ple protesting  these  hearings  were 
brought  to  Washington  on  biises  from 
New  York  City  by  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee.  They  were  shep- 
herded here  from  New  York  by  the  same 
notorious  Clark  Foreman  who  did  the 
dirty  work  in  San  Juan.  Dorothy 
Marshall,  who  is  anything  but  youthful, 
went  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  New 
York  to  assist  Foreman  in  bringing  this 
group  to  Washington. 

It  was  also  shown,  before  the  hearings 
ended,  that  the  headquarters  of  this  or- 
ganization, called  Youth  Against  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  was  the 
same  office  as  the  Emergency  Civil  Lib- 
erties Committee,  that  its  pr^s  releases 
attacking  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  were  typed  on  the  tSTje- 
writer  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Conunittee.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  were  written  by  Clark 
f\)reman.  It  was  shown  that  before  this 
group  made  its  expedition  to  Washing- 
ton, it  met  in  New  York  and  was  ad- 
dressed and  harangued  by  Clark  Fore- 
man, Dorothy  Marshall,  and  a  number 
of  hard-core  Communist  functionaries, 
none  of  whom  can  be  classified  as 
youthful. 

The  February  hearings  here  in  Wash- 
ington were  a  disgraceful,  deceitful  ex- 
ploitation of  youth  by  the  Communist 
apparatus  in  an  attempt  to  further  dis- 
credit and  destroy  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  to  furnish  grrlst 
for  the  Soviet  propaganda  machine 
throughout  the  world. 

CAUFORKU,    HXXZ   THXT    COME 

As  I  have  said,  the  violence  in  San 
Francisco  was  the  next  step  in  the  Com- 
munist assault  against  the  committee. 
It  was  clearly  planned  at  the  highest 
Commimist  levels.  The  demonstrations, 
the  rioting,  and  the  resulting  photo- 
graphs were  wanted  for  use  throughout 
the  world  by  the  Kremlin's  propagan- 
dists in  a  deceitful  attempt  to  show  that 
the  young  people  in  America  were  op- 
posed to  their  Government  when  it  was 
moving  against  Communist  activities  in 
the  United  States. 

Frank  Wilkinson,  the  identified  Com- 
munist, the  man  who  has  been  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  refusing  to 
tell  a  congressional  ctxnmittee  about 
his  long  record  of  Communist  activities 
in  the  United  States,  was  there  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  hearings;  he  was  in  the  corridors 
i-ssuing  instructions  and  inciting  hostile 
action  against  the  congressional  cmh- 
mittee. 
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Harrr  Bridges,  the  notorious  head  of 
the  Loi  gshoremen's  Union,  was  also  out- 
side th ;  hearing  room  inciting  the  mob 
to  mov ;  in.  It  was  Harry  Bridges  who 
just  lajtt  year  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee. He  had  just  completed  a  trip 
around  the  world  during  which  he  con- 
sulted with  all  top  Commvmist  labor 
leaders  in  the  transportation  field.  The 
hearinis  clearly  established  that  the 
purpos !  of  his  trip  was  to  bring  about  an 
agreen  ent  with  these  Communists  in  the 
transix  trtation  field  to  act  in  concert  in 
tying  X.  p  shipping  throughout  the  world 
when  t  le  word  was  given.  It  was  Harry 
Bridge;  who  called  Chiang  Kai-shek  a 
"bum"  and  testified  that  he  would  refuse 
to  sen(  1  war  materials  to  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  eren  though  the  President  of  the 
United  States  felt  that  shipment  of  such 
materlil  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  se<  urity  of  this  country. 

In  tiat  mob  were  five  or  six  other 
well-ta  Lown,  identified  Communists. 
Amonj  them  was  Archie  Brown,  who 
startet  the  demonstrations  in  the  hear- 
ing nx  m  the  day  before.  Archie  Brown, 
in  his  ( twn  words,  is  a  "top-ranking  Com- 
munist" and  has  been  "for  20  years." 
In  tru  h,  he  is  the  second  top  CMnmu- 
nist  n  California — second  only  to 
Micke:  Lima.  Also  there  were  Douglas 
Wachter  and  Ralph  Izard.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  these  two  in  a  few 
minutes 
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the  rioters  were  members  of 
Bridges'  Longshoremen's  Union, 
forefront  were  a  large  segment 
beatnik  crowd.  Of  course,  a  con- 
sidera  >le  number  of  students  from  uni- 
versities in  the  bay  area  were  there, 
they  were  the  victims  of  this 
despic4ble  propaganda  plot.  Chiefly 
they  qad  c<Hne  there  only  to  picket  and 
urged  on  by  the 'leftwing,  pro- 
Commlmist  and  Communist  teachers 
and  pi  of  essors  in  the  bay  area  who  hate 
the  C(  mmittee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties with  an  unbelievable  venom.  How- 
ever, t  lese  brave  teachers  stayed  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  classroom  while  the  stu- 
whose  minds  had  been  poisoned 
with  hfatred  and  ill  will  against  the  com- 
mittee, became  involved  in  this  well- 
concei^ed  and  well-organized  demon- 
stratio  D. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  arrived  in  San  Francisco, 
had  been  held  to  arrange  for 
and    demonstrations.    Meet- 
called  during  the  hearings  to 
.tendance  and  further  demonstra- 
4gainst  the  conunittee. 
is  a  typical  excerpt  from  the  Daily 
the  student  publication  of 
the  University  of  California: 


Student  Committee  for  Civil  Liber- 

to  picket  the  hearings  today.     It 

Isstied  a  call  for  students  to  attend  the 

hearings  and  suggests  that  people 

out  loud"  in  the  hearings  when  things 
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for   students  who   want   to    attend 
will  leave  at  8:15  to  10  a.m.  this 
from  Stiles  Hall. 
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Amt^ng   the  Communist   agents   who 

principal  agitators,  and  in  some 

actual   participants   in   the    San 

riots    were:    Archie    Brown, 

Izard.  Prank  Wilkinson,   Harry 

,  Merle  Brodsky,  Douglas  Wach- 


ter,  and  Vernon  Bown.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Com- 
munist Party — Archie  Brown,  Ralph 
Izard,  Frank  Wilkinson,  Harry  Bridges, 
and  Merle  Brodsky — was  careful  to  avoid 
actual  violation  of  the  law.  They  left 
that  up  to  the  underlings  in  party  ranks. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  Vernon 
Bown.  among  those  arrested  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  the  same  Vernon  Bown  who  was 
in  1954  among  the  notorious  Louisville 
seven — charged  at  that  time  with  sedi- 
tion, destruction  of  property,  conspiring 
to  destroy  property  to  achieve  a  political 
end.  and  contempt  of  court. 

I  say  for  some  of  the  students  involved, 
that  they  may  not  have  fully  realized 
that  their  protests  had  been  organized 
and  directeid  by  a  handful  of  expertly 
trained  Communist  agents,  persons  who 
have  attended  training  schools  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  learning  how  to  cre- 
ate insurrection,  how  to  Incite  a  riot,  how- 
to  organize  peaceful  and  nonpecu^eful 
protest,  and  how  to  lead  and  direct  sin- 
cere innocents  to  the  service  of  Com- 
munist aims. 

Some  developments,  as  a  result  of  the 
riots,  are  shocking.  I  mention  a  few  of 
these  only  to  point  out  an  underlying 
Communist  tactic  and  plan  which,  when 
the  time  comes,  could  well  be  used  for 
a  major-scale  riot,  insurrection,  or  open 
revolution  against  duly  constituted  au- 
thority. 

First  of  all.  an  important  fact  which 
is  beginning  to  plague  this  Nation  more 
and  more  is  what  is  known  as  the  up- 
coming second -generation  Communists. 
The  committee  has  faced  these  young 
Communist  sons  and  daughters  of  Com- 
munist parents  on  an  ever  increasing 
basis  in  the  past  few  years.  They  are 
school,  college,  and  post-college-age 
young  people  who  have  been  bom  into 
the  closed  cell  of  the  Communist  Party. 
During  their  school  years,  they  are 
trained  by  their  parents  to  follow  and 
promote  communism  in  evei-y  way  possi- 
ble. 

During  the  San  Francisco  hearings, 
one  such  second  generation  Communist 
was  Douglas  Wachter,  the  son  of  Saul 
Wachter,  an  identified  Communist  agent. 
Douglas  Wachter  attended  Berkeley 
High  School  in  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and  2 
years  ago,  his  senior  year,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Junior  Statesmen  Club, 
an  influential  political  group  on  the 
campus.  He  then  went  on  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  where  he  has  been 
extremely  active  in  campus  p>olitical  ac- 
tivity, the  Committee  on  Racial  Equality 
— CORE — and  boasts  that  he  led  the 
student  contingent  in  the  recent  protests 
against  the  execution  of  Caryl  Chess- 
man. 

Instead  of  playing  baseball  or  going  on 
camping  trips  together,  Douglas  Wachter 
and  his  father  engage  in  other,  more 
stimulating  activities,  such  as  attending 
the  17th  national  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  last  December  as  delegates 
from  the  northern  sector  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Communist  Party. 

MISSION    ACCOMPLISHED? 

What  did  the  Commvmist  Party  accom- 
plish as  a  result  of  the  San  Francisco 
riots?  Their  major  aim  of  stopping  the 
hearings  failed,  but  the  second  aim  of 
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creating  an  issue  which  the  Communist 
press  can  use  and  twist  for  propaganda 
purposes  throughout  the  world  against 
the  United  States  was  infinitely  success- 
ful. For  years  to  come,  the  Communists 
will  be  constantly  referring  to  the  so- 
called  black  Friday  in  San  Francisco, 
when  the  red-baiting,  witch-hunting. 
Fascist  racist,  im-American  committee 
had  to  call  in  goon  squads  who  used  po- 
lice brutality  of  the  worst  sort  against  a 
spontaneous  student  protest. 

Since  the  early  days,  one  of  the  Com- 
munists' chief  aims  has  been  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  law- 
enforcement  agencies.  Charges  of  police 
brutality  have  been  revived  and  used 
over  and  over  again. 

Some  of  the  Communist  apologists  say 
the  police  used  undue  force  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Communist  publications  go  so 
far  as  to  charge  the  police  with  causing 
the  riot.  I  hesitate  to  reiJeat  some  of 
the  scurrilous  and  absolutely  untrue 
charges  of  brutality  being  made  against 
the  police. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  police  and  the 
sheriff  leaned*  over  backward,  using 
almost  every  known  device  short  of  force, 
to  break  up  the  demonstration.s  and 
flagrant  violations  of  a  half-dozen  laws 
before  they  were  compelled  to  meet  vio- 
lence with  flrehoses  and  forcible  evic- 
tion from  the  city  hall.  It  was  not  until 
the  mob  attempted  to  break  into  the 
already  overcrowded  hearing  room,  had 
knocked  down  a  police  officer  and  had 
taken  away  his  mace  and  started 
pounding  him  with  it,  that  the  police 
moved  in.  EUght  policemen  and  four 
rioters  were  hospitalized.  Of  course,  we 
hear  little  symF>athy  for  these  police  oflB- 
cers.  We  see  no  photographs  of  the 
attack  on  the  police.  We  see  only  pic- 
tures of  rioters  being  dragged  by  police 
from  the  city  hall  because  they  had 
engaged  in  mob  violence  and  refused  to 
leave  the  building  on  directions  of  the 
police  so  that  law  and  order  might  pre- 
vail. 

Of  course,  the  riot  and  the  photos  of 
the  police  dragging  rioters  who  refused 
to  leave  the  buUding  are  grist  for 
the  Communist  propaganda  machine 
throughout  the  world. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  some  call 
police  brutality  or  use  of  excessive  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  state 
that  the  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco, 
the  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  County  and 
their  men  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  and  finest  traditions  of  law- 
enforcement  officials.  This  Congress 
should  commend  them  and  express  our 
regrets  and  sympathy  for  those  officers 
and  their  families  who  were  injured  in 
the  proper  performance  of  their  duty. 

We  have  learned  from  unimpeachable 
sources  that  the  Conununist  Party  is 
jubilant  over  what  happened  in  San 
Francisco,  particularly  since  people  were 
arrested  and  went  to  jail.  The  Com- 
munist Party  has  just  ordered  further 
demonstrations  against  the  committee 
whenever  it  holds  hearings  outside  of 
Washington.  It  is  the  Communists* 
hope  that  the  demonstrations  will  grow 
and  that  riots  will  become  more  Intense 
so  people  will  be  Jailed  in  larger  num- 


bers.   The  party  feels  this  is  the  way  to 
kill  the  committee. 

THE   imKINDKST    CUT    OT    ALL 

Following  the  San  Francisco  hesu'lngs. 
Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South 
Carolina,  discussed  the  rioting  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  In  connection  with 
his  remarks  he  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Charleston.  S.C,  News  and  Courier  of 
May  16,  1960.  The  editorial  reads  in 
part  as  follows : 

In  considering  the  ugly  attack  on  the  sub- 
committee, which  might  have  resulted  in 
physical  harm  to  Members  of  Congress,  Cali- 
fornlans  should  bear  in  mind  the  recent 
abuse  heaped  on  the  committee  by  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative James  Roosevelt,  Democrat,  of 
California.  He  is  to  some  degree  responsible 
for  the  climate  of  opinion  that  made  pos- 
sible the  storming  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  what  part,  if 
any.  the  attack  made  upon  the  commit- 
tee on  the  floor  of  this  House  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  played  in  the 
San  Francisco  demonstrations.  I  am 
merely  going  to  relate  some  of  the  facts 
and  then  let  the  Members  of  the  House 
determine  whether  or  not  the  editorial 
from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
is  justified. 

On  April  25,  a  little  over  2  weeks  be- 
fore the  San  Francisco  hearings,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt 1  made  one  of  the  most  shocking 
and  unjustified  attacks  on  Members  of 
this  body  that  I  have  heard  in  the  8 
years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

Here  are  some  of  the  choice  epithets 
the  gentleman  from  California  hurled 
at  nine  Members  of  this  Congress  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  He  called  the 
committee  and  its  work  "bumptious," 
"plainly  silly,"  "incredible,"  "harmful," 
"useless."  "bad."  "evil,"  "abortive." 
"cruel,"  "appalling,"  "perverse,"  and 
"destructive  "  He  charged  the  commit- 
tee and  its  work  with  being  "vicious,"  "a 
cancer,"  and  "sanctimoniously  cruel." 
He  said  that  we  were  a  "thoroughly  bad 
institution,"  "a  national  problem,"  and  a 
"degrading  spectacle." 

According  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia: 

The  major  activity  of  the  committee  •  •  • 

Is  the  abridgment  of  the  citlzeOk'  freedoms. 

The  essence  of  the  committee's  work  is 

name  calling. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt]  said  the  committee  is  "an 
agency  for  the  destruction  of  human 
dignity  and  constitutional  rights." 

It  displays  "contempt  for  the  legal 
rights  of  its  citizens." 

It  makes  false  claims  of  protecting 
the  internal  security  of  the  Nation. 

It  passes  "moral  judgments  on  mat- 
ters of  immense  intricacy  and  great 
shadings." 

It  defles  "both  due  process  and  com- 
mon decency." 

It  is  guilty  of  "misuse"  of  its  au- 
thority. 

It  abuses  "the  rights  and  feelings  of 
our  citizens,"  and  "disregards  the  limits 
which  our  rules  impose  on  -Its  opera- 
tions." « 


It  is  on  an  "endless  quest  for  atten- 
tion" and  "just  does  not  know  or  will  not 
recognize  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction." 

The  committee's  activity  is  "little  bet- 
ter than  insulting  to  the  intelligence  gt 
this  House  and  this  country." 

It  is  a  "continuing  discredit  to  the 
country  and,  more  immediately,  to  this 
House." 

The  committee  "indicts  itself,  and  the 
indictment  is  an  unavoidably  grave  one." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  concluded  his  scur- 
rilous attack  by  charging: 

The  conunittee  Is  closer  to  being  danger- 
ous to  America  In  Its  conception  than  most 
of  what  It   Investigates. 

This  is  a  paraphrase  of  a  remark  I 
have  heard  time  and  time  again  since 
serving  on  the  committee.  It  has  come 
repeatedly  from  sullen,  deflant,  and  con- 
temptuous members  of  the  Communist 
Party  who  have  been  subpenaed  to  tes- 
tify before  our  committee  as  witnesses. 
I  have  read  this  remark  many  times 
before  in  Commimist  and  pro-Commu- 
nist publications,  but  I  never  dreamed 
I  would  see  the  day  when  a  member  of 
this  House  would  repeat  it  on  the  floor. 
It  is  the  use  of  this  phrase  and  some 
other  phrases  and  appellations  in  the 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  makes  me  wonder  if  he  actually 
wrote  these  particular  remarks. 

On  May  5,  in  my  reply  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's attack  on  the  committee,  I  pointed 
out  that  it  was  this  same  Emergency 
Civil  Liberties  Committee  which,  as 
early  as  April  8,  covered  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast  with  bulletins  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Roosevelt's  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  attacking  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

In  its  bulletin,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee  indicated  that  it 
had  advance  knowledge  of  how  Mr. 
Roosevelt  intended  to  handle  his  speech 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  charged  in 
my  reply  that  Russ  Nixon,  an  Identified 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
an  official  of  the  Communist-controlled 
United  Electrical  Workers  Union,  was 
also  a  member  of  the  national  council  of 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Commit- 
tee; that  it  was  representatives  of  this 
Communist-controlled  United  Electrical 
Workers  Union,  at  the  direction  of  Russ 
Nixon,  that  met  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  matter  of  his 
April  25  attack  on  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

ADDING   INSULT   TO    INJUKT 

One  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  re- 
prints of  the  Roosevelt  vilification  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities were  made.  It  is  significant  that 
at  the  personal  direction  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  1,000  reprints  of 
this  scurrilous  attack  on  the  committee 
went  to  the  Communist-controlled 
United  Electrical  Workers  Union.  Ten 
thousand  reprints  were  sent  to  the  no- 
torious Clark  Foreman,  director  of  the 
Communist-controlled  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Committee.  Fifty  thousand 
were  sent  to  Eason  Monroe,  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  information  from  the  files 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities with  reference  to  Eason  Monroe 
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so  that  members  of  this  Houae  mli^t 
better  tfn^vmie  why  tbis  man  should  set 
50,000  ec4>ies  of  this  Ubdons  attack, 
cloaked  with  the  immrniity  of  this 
House: 
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INTOUCATION    PkOM   TBC   FtLXS   OT  «BX   CkMC- 

MiTTxx  oar  Uk-Ambucav  acrrrrnxs,  U.S. 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  June  10.  1963. 
page  3.  in  reixirtlng  on  a  banquet  given  In 
Lob  *»g*»i»«  in  honor  of  the  attorneys  for  the 
14  Smith  Act  defendants,  listed  Dr.  Eaaon 
Monroe,  chairman,  Oommlttee  for  Repeal  of 
the  Levering  Act.  among  those  who  sent 
messages  of  encouragement.  He  was  identi- 
fied on  the  same  page  erf  that  issue  of  the 
paper  as  the  newly  elected  executive  dlrect<x' 
of  the  Southern  California  branch  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Dnlon  who  would 
take  ofltce  on  July  1. 

■aaon  Monroe,  former  head  of  language, 
arts  department.  San  Francisco  State  Col- 
lege, was  announced  as  a  speaker  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Veterans  lex  Peace 
(C-1951)  scheduled  for  Armistice  Day,  No- 
vonber  11,  at  Santa  Maria  Hall,  San  Fran- 
cisco (Dally  People's  World.  Nov.  7,  1951.  p. 

3,  and  advertisement  In  the  issue  of  Hov.  9. 
1951.  p.  «) .  On  November  16.  1951.  page  S. 
the  Dally  People's  World  reported  that  Dr. 
Mouroe  spoke  on  the  relationship  of  the  loy- 
alty oath  to  the  war  program  at  a  forum  of 
the  San  Francisco  Veterans  for  Peace  on 
Armistice  Day. 

The  Dally  People's  World  of  March  a.  1951, 
page  8.  reported  that  Dr.  Eason  Monroe,  of 
San  Francisco,  chairman  of  the  Federation 
for  the  Repeal  at  the  Levering  Act.  an- 
nounced a  conference  to  be  held  in  Fresno 
Saturday.  March  3.  "to  establish  a  'citizens 
force*  for  repeal  of  the  Levering  loyalty'  oath 
act  as  the  first  step  In  'checlElng  a  flood  of 
repressive  legislation'  now  before  the  State 
legislature. " 

Dr.  Eason  Monroe  was  announced  as  a 
speaker  at  a  conference  on  security  screening 
and  loyalty  oaths,  September  8,  at  Santa 
Maria  Hall.  San  Francisco,  under  auspices  of 
the  Joint  Action  Committee  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia Unions  (Dally  People's  World,  Sept.  7. 
1951,  p.  3) .  He  was  i,o  be  the  principal  speak- 
er at  a  meeting  of  the  Residents  Committee 
Against  Loyalty  Oatha  In  Los  Angeles,  Janu- 
ary 28,  1968,  as  reported  In  the  Dally  People's 
Worid  of  January  27,  196S,  p.  3,  in  which  he 
was  Identified  as  executive  secretary.  South- 
ern California  chapter.  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  He  was  reported  by  the  Dally 
topic's  World  of  February  25, 1954.  page  8.  as 
representing  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Dnlon  at  a  Loa  Angeles  school  board  hearing 
on  the  dismissal  of  teachers  refusing  to  sign 
loyalty  o.^ths  and.  along  with  representatives 
of  these  other  organizations,  as  urging  "the 
board  of  education  *  *  *  to  halt  its  teacher 
witchhunt  until  the  courts  have  ruled  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Dilworth  Act." 

In  an  article  entitled  "Hearing  Set  for  SF 
Teacher  Oath  Victims,"  the  Dally  People's 
World  of  August  24.  1953,  page  6.  reported: 

"San  Fkancisco,  August  23. — Eight  former 
San  Francisco  State  College  faculty  members, 
who  were  fired  in  1950  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  loyalty  oath,  have  been  notified  to  appear 
aX  the  State  building  10  ajn.  Tuesday  tor  a 
bearing  on  their  petitions  for  reinstatement. 

'"Hie  petitions,  filed  shortly  after  their 
«n«nni»«ni  were  held  up  for  hearing  pending 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  legality  of 
the  Levering  Act  loyalty  oaths. 

•TTie  Supreme  Court,  last  May,  refused  to 
hear  a  suit  contesting  the  constitutionality 
ot  the  Leiverlng  Act. 

"The  eight  persoxM  ara  •  •  •  Dr.  Albert 
Eason  Monroe." 

The  Worker.  Sunday  edition  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  oflleial  newspaper,  in  January 

4,  19sa  laaiie,  on  page  S,  Uatad  ■ason  Monroe 
as  ona  of  36  Indlvlduala  who  algnad  a  petition 


uiglBf  U^  Attorney  Oancral  Rogera  to  "dis- 
miss tait  ler  prosecution  In  tha  Denver  Smith 
Act  case.' '  He  Is  identified  In  this  source  as 
executive  director,  ACUT  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, Lc  I  Angelas. 

A  leafldt  enUtlad  "That  Justice  ShaU  Be 
Done."  di  .ted  Fcbrxiary  1958,  on  page  2  listed 
Dr.  Easoi  1  Monroe  as  one  of  the  signers  of 
an  appea  to  the  President  In  behalf  of  Mor- 
ton SobeJ.  The  leaflet  vras  Issued  by  the 
National  Rosenberg-Sobell  Committee  (C- 
1966:  1-1)66). 

Anoth  er  5,000  copies  were  sent  by  Mr. 

RoosEviT  to  the  Communist-controlled 

Coimnittee  to  Preserve  Amer- 

Priedoms,  which  is  the  west  coast 

of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
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know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  since 

:  nonber  of  the  House  Committee 

American   Activities   I   will    be 

with    slanting    my    remarks. 

there  were  a  number  of  min- 


isters present  at  the  hearings  in  San 
Francisco.  They  Issued  a  voluntary. 
Joint  statement  which  was  sent  to  me  in 
the  mall.  Those  who  issued  the  state- 
ment are  Dr.  O.  Archer  Weniger.  of  Oak- 
land; Rev.  Don  Watson,  of  Oakland;  Dr. 
H.  Austin,  of  San  Francisco;  Rev.  Robert 
F.  Hakes,  of  Alameda;  Dean  WHliam  G. 
BeUshaw,  of  the  San  Francisco  Baptist 
Seminary;  Dr.  H.  O.  Van  Oilder,  of  the 
Western  Baptist  Bible  College;  and  I>r. 
Arno  Weniger,  of  San  Francisco. 

Here  follows  their  own  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  what  transpired  inside  the  hear- 
ing room.  Of  course,  the  rioting  outside 
the  hearing  room  was,  to  say  the  least, 
far  more  serious: 

More  than  a  dozen  ministers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  congressional  hearings  of  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  in 
San  Francisco  on  May  12  and  13  in  the  super- 
visors chambers  in  the  city  hall.  What  we 
witnessed  was  utterly  fantastic.  The  shame- 
ful demonstration  against  law  and  order  and 
against  this  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Congress  defies  description.  We  sat  in 
the  rear  of  the  rfx)m  on  a  raised  platform 
where  we  could  easily  observe  the  proceed- 
ing, right  in  the  midst  of  the  student  dem- 
onstrators. We  studied  the  crowd  carefully 
for  hours  and  could  easily  discern  which 
wn-e  the  masterminds  ctf  the  mob  riots.  It 
Is  our  certain  conviction  that  this  Indefez^- 
ble  demonstration  against  law  and  order  was 
conceived,  plaruied,  and  directed  by  a  few 
hard-core  Commvinlst  agitators  who  were 
carrying  out  their  textbook  orders  on  insur- 
rection with  classic  success.  Leaders  of  the 
mob  included  faculty  members  and  well- 
known  leftist  lawyers  for  the  fifth-amend- 
ment Communists. 

We  were  sitting  where  we  were  able  to  ob- 
serve the  giving  of  Instructions  by  the  riot 
leaders  who  had  gained  access  to  Uie  room. 
The  Daily  Califomian.  which  was  distributed 
widely  at  the  scene,  gave  explicit  instruc- 
tions on  the  front  page  of  the  Thursday 
issue  on  exactly  how  to  harass  the  oommlt- 
tee. They  were  told  to  laugh  out  loud  at 
every  incident  that  appeared  to  be  amusing 
in  order  to  make  the  Congressmen  look  ridic- 
ulous. These  well -disciplined  mobsters 
laughed  on  the  dotted  line  and  obeyed  their 
masters  to  the  last  Jeer.  We  watched  a  na- 
tional committeeman  for  the  party  line  up 
a  dozen  Communists  near  the  railing  and 
throw  every  sneer,  invective,  abusive  lan- 
guage, vile  profanity,  and  fiendish  charge  at 
the  Congressmen  they  could  conceive.  For 
nearly  15  minutes  at  one  point,  this  lawless 
crowd  of  students  from  the  university,  to- 
gether with  party  cadres,  had  the  chambers 
almost  In  their  contrcrt.  The  students,  com- 
prising the  rear  third  of  the  audience  stood 
up  on  their  seats  and  yelled,  jeered,  hissed, 
and  Bcoffd  at  the  Congressmen.  It  was  al- 
most complete  breakdown  of  law  and  order. 
We  witnessed  more  violations  of  the  law  in  IS 
minutes  than  we  have  seen  in  15  years. 

The  only  criticisms  we  have  of  the  police 
authorities  were  of  allowing  this  element  to 
make  such  a  mockery  out  of  law  and  order, 
without  Jailing  every  one  of  the  leaders. 

The  height  of  their  devilish  hypocrisy  was 
reached  when  they  had  the  consummate 
nerve  to  profane  the  national  anthem  by 
singing  It  at  the  peak  of  their  demonstra- 
tion, and  giving  expression  to  their  treason- 
able delight  by  singing  "Mine  Eyes  Have 
Seen  the  Glory  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord." 
The  depth  of  their  deceit  was  reached  when 
this  mob  element  put  their  band  over  their 
heart  and  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag.  We 
shall  never  forget  the  hiss  and  boos  that 
greeted  Mr.  Arena  when  he  first  mentioned 
the  name  of  Ood  In  oonnectUw  with  ona 
who  broke  from  the  party. 
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We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  clergy- 
men, such  as  Bishop  James  Pike,  could  give 
any  aid  and  comfort  to  this  lawless  kind  of 
activity  by  statements  deriding  the  com- 
mittee, and  by  allowing  his  assistant  pastor 
to  address  one  of  their  despicable  rallies. 

We  came  away  from  this  hearing  abso- 
lutely convinced  of  the  overwhelming  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  No  free  agent  could 
view  the  hearings  without  being  Impressed 
with  the  fairness,  Justice,  and  dedication  to 
a  thankless,  but  positively  necessary  task. 

Chairman  Edwiw  Willis  was  unusually 
temperate  and  patient.  We  have  nothing 
but  unbounded  admiration  for  Richard 
Arens.  committee  counsel,  whose  skill  and 
understanding  of  this  perilous  conspiracy  was 
a  blessing  to  behold.  We  apologize  to  these 
devoted  public  servants  from  Congress  for 
the  devilish  and  deceitful  conduct  of^an  In- 
fliiltestitnally  small  but  alarmingly  arrogant 
segment  of  this  area,  who  are  willing  to  be 
tools  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  which 
would  make  a  shambles  out  of  the  liberty 
which  marks  this  great  Nation  as  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


HON.  CHARLES  GOODELL 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  WeisI  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
first  armiversary  of  the  swearing  in  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Congressman  Charles  Goodell,  my 
Republican  colleague  and  neighbor  from 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  I  want  to  take  this 
brief  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  extremely  fine  job  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Charlie 
GooDELL,  has  done  for  the  people  of  his 
district  in  the  year  he  has  spent  in  the 
Congress. 

In  the  brief  period  that  Charlix  has 
served  here,  he  has  already  established 
himself  as  a  conscientious  and  articulate 
Member  of  the  House.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  particularly  able  debater, 
a  tireless  worker  for  those  principles  of 
government  in  which  he  believes,  and  he 
has  already  begun  to  emerge  as  one  of 
the  real  leaders  in  the  Congress. 

Furthermore,  as  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  he  has  shown  an  ability  to 
grasp  the  most  complicated  legislative 
proposals.  His  work  on  the  committee, 
and  the  valuable  contributions  he  has 
made  in  the  committee's  deliberations, 
are  a  tribute  to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
people  of  New  York's  43d  District  who 
sent  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
Charlh  Goodell,  to  Washington  as 
their  Representative  a  year  ago.  He  is 
proving  himself  to  be  a  very  able  succes- 
sor to  the  late  beloved  Dan  Reed,  and  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  be  here  for 
many  more  anniversaries  such  as  this 
one  today. 

RESIDUAL  OIL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  I  speak  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress when  I  congratulate  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  and  his  com- 
petent staff  for  the  Department's  forth- 
right action  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  residual  oil  imports.  The  schedules 
announced  last  night  are  testimony  to 
Mr.  Beaton's  honesty  and  courage  at  a 
time  when  he  without  any  doubt  has 
been  subjected  to  maximum  pressure 
from  woi'ld  oil  companies. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Secretary  met  with  a 
group  of  Members  of  the  House  repre- 
senting both  parties  and  both  oil  and 
coal  producing  States.  We  explained  our 
anxiety  over  what  we  considered  a  re- 
laxing of  oil  imE)oi-t  restrictions  earlier 
this  year.  We  asked  tiiat  a  sound  and 
reasonable  schedule  be  adopted  and  en- 
forced in  the  July-September  and  sub- 
sequent periods. 

Secretary  Seaton  made  no  false 
promises.  He  explained  that  the  admin- 
istration was  committed  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  mandatory  oil  import 
control  program  and  that  he  would  do 
everything  possible  to  assure  its  success. 
He  explained  that  he  knew  the  opera- 
tion of  the  progrram  could  not  be  con- 
sidered perfect,  particularly  in  these 
early  stages,  but  he  assured  us  that  he 
was  putting  the  allocations  in  a  3-month 
instead  of  a  6-month  period  in  order 
that  he  might  watch  the  activities  of  the 
importers  more  closely  and  thus  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  program  more 
expeditiously  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary's  an- 
nouncement of  the  new  schedule  last 
night  comes  as  welcoming  and  encour- 
aging news  to  the  coal  and  domestic  oil 
industries.  My  colleagues  from  the  large 
oil  producing  States  know  very  well  that 
this  decision  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  might  well  serve  as  a  criterion 
for  the  handling  of  restrictions  on  all 
imported  oils — crude  and  products. 

Stephen  F.  Dunn,  president  of  the 
National  Coal  Association,  said  that  the 
announcement  of  the  new  residual  oil 
import  schedules  "justifies  the  Nation's 
confidence  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  would  administer  the  Presi- 
dent's control  program  impartially  and 
incisively."  Mr.  Durm  pointed  out  that 
the  program  was  adopted  to  safeguard 
the  national  security,  but  that  the  coal 
industry  can  now  "set  its  sights  on  a  dy- 
namic future  protected  by  the  relentless 
market  impingement"  of  impwrters  of 
residual  oil.  With  the  assurance  that 
comes  in  the  form  of  Interior's  an- 
nouncement, coal  will  be  ready  to  answer 
whatever  demands  are  imposed  upon  it 
as  a  component  of  the  defense  structure, 
Mr.  Dunn  explained. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  im- 
press upon  my  colleagues  today  that  the 
job  is  far  from  over  so  far  as  dcnnestic 
coal  and  oil  management  and  labor  are 
concerned.  The  influence  of  the  oil 
companies  will  be  applied  with  greater 
intensity  than  ever  before  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  imports  to  ex- 
ports as  established  under  the  program 


and  applied  to  the  new  schedule  by  the 
SecretfUT  of  the  Interior. 


ADDITIONAL  COMPENSATION  FOR 
CERTAIN  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  introduce  at  this  time  a  bill  to 
correct  inequities  with  respect  to  the 
compensation  of  certain  postal  field  serv- 
ice employees  exercising  supervisory 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  bill  would  correct  the  imreason- 
able  situation  whereby  certain  [>ostal 
employees  must  take  salary  reductions 
in  order  to  be  promoted.  Under  the 
present  system,  a  promotion  in  some 
cases  means  a  loss  of  pay  of  over  $500 
a  year. 

Why  should  a  man  be  forced  to  take 
a  cut  in  pay  to  get  a  promotion?  A 
man's  family  may  be  seriously  hurt  by 
even  a  temporary  drop  in  his  pay.  Such 
a  system  of  wage  scales  hurts  morale  and 
handicaps  the  efficiency  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice. 

At  present  e£u:h  level  of  postal  field 
service  pay  is  divided  into  seven  steps. 
The  following  chart  shows  three  typical 
pay  levels : 


Postal  service  pay  per  annum 

Stepl 

Step  2 

Step  3 

Step  4 

Steps 

step  6 

Step  7 

Level  4.. 
Levels.. 
Level  6.. 

$4,035 
4.275 
4,620 

H175 
4,415 

>4.315 
4,556 

4.930 

$4,456 

4.605 
5.085 

$4,595 
4,835 
6,240 

$4,735 
4,»76 
5,395 

$4,875 
5,116 
5,550 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  6  steps  in 
level  5  and  even  2  steps  in  level  6  are 
lower  than  the  top  step  in  level  4.  A 
man  promoted  from  the  top  steps  of 
any  level  to  the  bottom  of  the  next  takes 
a  cut  in  salary.  I  know  personally  of 
a  post  office  in  my  district  where  a  su- 
perintendent of  personnel  at  level  8  is 
receiving  less  than  a  reUef  supervisor  at 
level  7.  To  correct  such  inequities  I  in- 
troduce legislation  amending  title  5  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation 
Act  of  1955  so  that  "the  salary  of  any 
employee  subject  to  the  postal  field 
service  schedule  shall  not  be  less  than 
one  full  step  above  the  highest  basic 
salary  of  any  employee  paid  a  scheduled 
rate  under  his  direct  supervision." 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  should 
bring  to  an  end  the  pre^nt  unfair  as- 
pects of  this  system. 


FIFTTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
MASSACRE  OP  THE  CROATIAN 
ARMY 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may  extend 
her  remarks  at  thiji  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticai 
to  the  request  of  the  goitleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memo- 
rial Day  I960  provided  a  fitting  occasion 
for  ceremonies  in  Cleveland  commemo- 
rating the  15th  anniversary  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  C?roatian  Army.  Sponsored 
by  the  United  American  Croatians  of 
Cleveland,  the  ceremonies  appropriately 
honored  the  more  than  150,000  Croatian 
soldiers  who  fell  victim  to  Communist 
treachery  at  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

American  Croatians  have  contributed 
significantly  to  every  aspect  of  American 
life,  and  enriched  the  communities 
where  they  reside.  My  own  city  of 
Cleveland  includes  a  large  number  of 
men  tynrf  women  of  Croatian  descent, 
and  I  am  privileged  to  represent  many 
of  them  in  my  constituency. 

Two  doctmaents  have  been  made 
available  to  me  on  this  occasion:  A  res- 
olution submitted  by  the  United  Amer- 
ican Croatians  of  Cleveland  entitled 
"Fifteenth  Anniversary  of  the  Croatian 
Genocide  Bleiburg-Marlbor  Massacres." 
and  an  article  by  Stephen  W.  Skertic 
entitled  "The  Bleiburg-Marlbor  Trag- 
edy— Croatian  Golgotha."  As  these  doc- 
uments provide  a  revealing  account  of 
a  tragic  era  in  Croatian  history,  I  In- 
clude them  at  this  point  tn  the  RECoiti). 

RzsoLTTTiDir   OK   TKz    15TH    AmnTXasAXT    or 
TRz  Croatiak  Okmocidk  Bleibttkg-ICaubob 

Wbereu  on  this  ICsy  30  day.  a  befitting 
annual  obeervanee  has  be«n  set  by  tbe  Amer- 
ican people  to  commemorate  and  honor  tht 
war  dead  of  tbla  great  coiintry,  we  ax  Amer- 
ican Croatians  Join  In  tbls  memorial  observ- 
ance and  express  oxir  .deepest  gratitude  for 
the  sacrlfloes  of  all  those  Americans,  since 
the  founCRng  of  this  Nation,  who  gave  their 
lives  for  the  preservation  of  future  genera- 
tlona,  and  for  the  democratic  Ideals  embodied 
In  the  Constitution  and  the  American  way 
of  life;  and 

Whereas  the  freedom-seeking  CTroatlan  na- 
tion, txotn  which  we  are  descended,  has  also 
a  ^>«cuU  meaning  to  us,  the  assembly  thus 
finds  it  especially  fitting  to  honor  the  Croa- 
tian war  dead,  particularly  the  over  150,000 
Croatlon  soldiers,  representing  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  Croatian  youth,  who  In  May  1945, 
after  the  end  ot  World  War  n  hovtUltles,  fen 
Tletlzos  to  "Serbo-Partlsan"  CDmmunlsrt 
tTeacbery  and  vlrtxial  genocide  for  the  re- 
creation o<  the  synthetic  State  of  Yugoslavia; 
and 

Whereas  the  perpetrators  of  genocide 
utilize  mass  murder  with  the  Intended  re- 
sult of  the  liquidation  of  a  nation,  and  in 
this  case,  the  then  independent  State  of 
Croatia,  the  assembly,  therefore,  wishes  to 
emphasise  to  America  and  the  tree  world 
the  reason  given  for  this  horrendous  crime 
by  reiterating  the  words  of  Tito's  henchmen. 
ICllovan  DJllas.  in  charge  of  the  genocldal 
operation  against  the  Croatian  nation,  who 
said:  "Croatian  soldiers  must  die  in  order 
that  (then  defunct)  Yugoslavia  may  live"; 
and 

Whereas  genocide  is  an  international  crime 
of  the  worst  natxire,  violating  all  the  in- 
allenabie  divine,  civil,  and  human  rights  of 
men  and  nations  to  existence,  the  assembly, 
herewith,  demands  that  the  Croatian  geno- 
cide remembered  as  the  "Bleiburg-llarlbor 
massacres"  be  investigated  by  the  American 
Oovemment  with  all  possible  swiftness,  and 
fiuther  demands  that  the  administration 
and  Congress  vlgoroiaBly  use  every  means 
available  to  bring  Tito  and  his  Communist 
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to  Justice,  and  to  help  restore 
Croatia — ^frtan    its    hellish 
Y\igoelavla.      Elemental    Justice 
this    since    It    was    the    Impru- 
War  n  Anglo-American  recogni- 
support  of  Tito  and  the  "Sorbo- 
Ccmmunists  which  helped  preclp- 
massacres  and  the  forceful  sub- 
of  the  Croatian  nation  into  a  sec- 
more  tyrannical  Yugoslavia. 
UNrrED  AicEKicAir  Crotians  or 

CLEVELAlfD. 

John  Pbcxla,  President. 
Nikola  Fkican,  Vice  President. 
Ivan  Coric,  Secretary. 


3-Makibob  Tragsot — Croatian 
Golgotha 


(By  Btei^en  W.  SkerUc) 
United  in  minds,  wills  and  hearts  with 
all  felloiv  citizens  throv^hout  America,  we 
reverent  ly  bow  our  heads  in  memory  of  the 
many  tb  ousands  of  Americans,  who.  since  the 
of  this  great  Republic,  have 
tl^tr  lives  for  freedom  and  the  Amer- 
of  life  which  we  so  fully  enjoy 
For  Americans  of  Croatian  descent. 
Memorial  Day  has  an  extra  slgnifl- 
l^cause  the  worst  tragedy  that  ever 
Croatian  people  in  their  13  cen- 
polltlcal  and  national  history  is  also 
this  month.  More  speclflcal- 
why  we  have  assembled  here  today, 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  massa- 
Croatlan  Army  better  known  as  the 
-Maribor  tragedy. 
^lelburg-Maribor  tragedy  symbolises 
of  mass  massacres  perpetrated 
Jae  Croatian  nation,  which  took  place 
ago.  when  a  great  part  of  the  Cro- 
A^y  numbering  250.000  men  and  ac- 
hy many  thousands  of  civilians 
victims  of  Tito's  treachery,  after 
surrender  to  the  more  civilized 
Allies  and  subsequent  protection  in 
from  the  cruelties  of  Communist 
The  Croatian  Army  and  civilian 
were  confident  that  the  Anglo- Amer- 
would  protect  them  against  god- 
since  tbe  independent  state 
a  had  never  fired  a  single  shot 
the  Western  Allies,  and  had  given 
Innumerable  proofs  of  defending  the  lives 
prtperty  of  its  people  only  and  exclu- 
Within  the  frontiers  of  its  own  State, 
sanctuary  was  expected  in  ac- 
with  the  international  laws  <rf  war 
by  the  Geneva  Convention.  Thus, 
the  tragic  May  1945,  when  Croatian 
was  made  with  the  British  Army,  in 
province  of  Austria,  only  to 
frustration  and  ultimate  death  for 
1  housands  of  Croatians  after  the 
accepted  them  to  turn  them  back  to 
unlst  henchmen,  contrary  to  all 
decency    and    international    agree- 
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16,  1945.  11  days  after  the  war 
the  Croatian  Golgotha  began  at 
-Yugoslav     border.       Tens     of 
of  Croatian  soldiers  and  civilians 
e4camped  on  a  large  field  near  Blel- 
the  Austrian  side.     After  the  Cro- 
s^dlers  were  asked  to  lay  down  their 
the  British   authorities  and   then 
return  home,  they  were  fired  upon 
nto  partisans  from  the  nearby  for- 
the  Bleiburg  field,  an  estimated 
droatian  soldiers  were  slaughtered. 
]  ilelburg  massacres  wen  only  the  be- 
Other  huge  contingents  of  Cro- 
B^Idiers  and  refugees,  who  also  sur- 
to  the  British  military  authorities 
Austrian     territory     were     shipped 
railway    cars    and    military  vehl- 
the  Slovenian  border  in  Yugoslavia 
to  Tito,  despite  promises  that 
w4uld  be  sent  to  the  prisoners  of  war 
in   Italy.     These   extraditions   were 
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carried  out  near  Vlllach,  Knimpendorf. 
Oriffen,  Lawamuend,  and  other  localities 
along  the  Austrian  frontier. 

After  the  partisans  received  the  various 
unarmed  Croatian  Army  units  and  civilian 
refugees,  they  formed  separate  columns 
from  them  and  organized  the  huge  dtath 
marches  liack  to  their  homeland.  While  on 
the  way  through  Slovenia,  the  liquidations 
of  these  thousands  upon  thousands  of  de- 
fenseless Croatians  resumed.  The  genocldal 
operations  were  carried  out  by  specially  or- 
ganized squads  of  the  most  extreme  Com- 
munists who  showed  their  mettle  as  con- 
firmed Communists  through  these  heinous 
deeds. 

According  to  eyewitness  repcw'ts.  the  great- 
est mass  massacres  on  Yugoslav  territory 
took  place  near  Maribor  in  Slovenia.  The 
17th  Partisan  Assault  Division,  under  the 
command  of  the  Serbian  colonel.  Blaza 
Yankovlc.  was  In  charge  of  operations  thens. 
His  subordinates.  Capt.  Rade  Corak,  a  Serb 
from  Boenla  in  charge  of  the  proletariat 
brigade,  along  with  Capt.  Boza  Hlnlc.  a 
Serb  from  Llka.  had  the  special  partisan 
honors  of  executing  these  murders. 

A  survivor  of  the  death  marches,  Dr.  Oton 
Knezovlc.  In  his  autobiographical  account 
entitled  "The  Massacre  of  the  Croatian 
Army  In  1945."  (English  title  of  the  Croatian 
text.  Chicago :  Croatian  Franciscan  Press. 
1960.  on  pp.  92-94)  writes:  "An  estimated 
40.000  Croatian  soldiers  were  killed  there 
( near  Maribor ) .  And  when  after  a  time 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  human  heads, 
hands,  and  legs  were  showing  (from  the 
trenches),  more  horrible  scenes  took  place 
and  stories  were  circulated  among  our  older 
people  (Slovenian  residents) .  A  great  nvun- 
ber  of  them  told  me  that  they  would  rather 
have  been  thrown  into  those  trenches  with 
the  Croatians  rather  tlian  live  any  longer  in 
the  locality  and  look  at  the  horrible  trench 
graves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  •  •  •  'Now 
we  can  see  and  realize  what  Belgrade  gave 
us  and  with  what  they  adorn  our  sacred 
countryside,'  concluded  a  Slovenian  youth 
from  the  village  of  Hoce  near  Maribor." 

From  tifarlbor  the  death  prooeaston  con- 
tinued and  at  Kocevski  Rog  in  Slovenia,  the 
victims  were  brought  in  dally  by  trains, 
trucks,  and  wagon  carts,  and  afterward 
driven  In  the  nearby  forest  where  Its 
abounding  abysslike  ravines  were  filled  with 
over  ao.OOO  Croatian  bodies.  Here,  the  mas- 
sacres lasted  8  days  and  were  carried  out 
under  the  coounand  ot  MaJ.  Gen.  Slma  Du- 
bajlc,  a  Serb  from  the  vlcini^  of  Benkovac 
in  Dalmatla.  The  direct  executioners  were, 
however,  the  selected  extermination  squads 
comprising  the  old  Conununists  from  the 
11th  Dalmatian  Brigade,  Sflth  Division. 

These  excutioners,  presiimably  to  con- 
serve ammunition  and  time,  devised  a  devil- 
ishly clever  mass  murder  technique.  By 
arranging  boards  over  the  deep  natural  ra- 
vines characteristic  to  the  terrain  of  this 
region,  they  forced  their  victims,  who  were 
tied  together  in  groups  of  sixes,  to  "walk 
the  plank"  and  by  either  shooting  the  end 
man  or  hitting  him  over  the  head  with  a 
sledge,  the  others  toppled  with  him  Into 
the  abyss  below.  Such  executions  typified 
the  utter,  naked  brutality  of  Tito's  partisan 
chieftains  in  their  lust  for  blood  and  power, 
during  their  insane  mania  for  reestablishing 
a  second  Yugoslavia  under  Communist  con- 
trol. The  motto  was  that  "Croatian  sol- 
diers must  die  in  order  that  Yugoslavia  may 
live,"  a  phrase  attributed  to  MUovan  DJllas, 
Tito's  chief  henchman  at  the  time. 

In  the  symposium,  "The  Croatian  Nation 
in  Its  Struggle  for  Freedom  and  Independ- 
ence" (Chicago.  Croatia  Cultural  Publishing 
Center,  1956),  Prof.  Krumoslav  Dniganovlc, 
in  his  chapter,  "The  Biological  Extermination 
of  Croats  in  Tito's  Yugoslavia,"  relates  that 
after  the  execution  of  the  Kocevakl  Rog  mas- 
sacres, "A  Tito's  oommiaston  from  Ljubljana, 
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consisting  of  five  persons,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Col.  Dule  Koras.  a  Serb  from 
Llka.  inspected  the  very  places  of  the  abysses 
where  tlie  massacre  took  place,  and  ordered 
the  sea  of  corpses  to  be  concealed  by  dyna- 
n-.itlnR." 

Professor  Draganovlc  further  relates  In  the 
same  chapter  that  Titti's  authorities  would 
contest  the  number  of  their  victims  and  goes 
on  to  say.  "But  for  this  there  is  an  answer: 
bet  them  take  out  from  their  archives  the 
refxjrls  of  tlielr  own  inspection  commissions 
about  the  work  of  tlielr  extermination 
squads.  And  If  they  don't  like  to  do  that, 
then  an  International  commlfision  may  con- 
duct the  exhumation  of  those  thousands  of 
corpses  In  each  of  the  mentioned  mass  graves 
and  count  them,  even  though  It  may  cost 
labor  and  expenses  as  it  did  in  Katyn.  We 
are.  however,  willing  to  bring  lortla  the  facts 
concerning  the  massacre  of  Croatian  soldiers 
in  1945  which  we  obtained  from  sworn  eye- 
witnesses." 

The  march  of  death  became  crystallized  in 
Its  literal  aspects  when  other  hu^  contin- 
gents of  the  extradited  Croatian  Army  were 
forced  by  the  partisans  to  march  ail  tbe  way 
across  Croatia  to  Kovin  on  the  Rumanian 
border  and  to  other  part*  of  Yugoslav  terri- 
tory, leaving  a  trail  of  scattered  bones  and 
ma.s8  graves  from  the  sick,  exhausted,  and 
massacred  captives  Thtis  this  Croatian  Gol- 
gotha which  had  Its  origin  at  the  Austrian 
frontier  continued  Its  way  of  the  cross 
through  Slovenia.  Croatia,  Serbia,  and  Mace- 
donia— practically  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  Yugaslavla.  This  Is  apart  from 
the  other  large  sporadic  massacres  and  death 
processions  of  those  Croatians  taken  captive 
Inside  Yugoslavia  who  were  not  able  to  make 
It  to  the  Austrian  border. 

Croatia  Itself  had  become  an  lmmen.se 
graveyard  whose  trenches,  ravines,  forests, 
mountain  abysses  and  rivers  oecame  the  de- 
positories of  those  slaughtered  victims.  By 
far  the  greatest  mas.sacres  were  executed  in 
Slovenia  at  Maribor,  Kocevski  Rog,  Dolensko, 
Ptuj.  Celje,  and  Krsko;  btit.  however,  since 
it  would  take  a  volume  of  books  to  list  all 
the  grave  sites  and  describe  the  Individual 
atrocities  perpetrated  within  all  of  Yugo- 
slavia, we  win  Just  further  mention  the  more 
infamously  known  ones  within  Croatia. 

At  Gracani  near  Zagreb  there  were  some 
2.000  soldiers  murdered,  near  Vrgin-Most  ap- 
proximately 7,000,  near  Dubocac  on  the  Sava 
about  3.000,  near  Podravski  Klostar  2,000.  In 
Vlrovltlca  there  were  more  than  1.700  young 
recruits  killed,  and  In  Butmir  and  Kanlndol 
about  2.000  plus  many  other  places  with  a 
lesser  number  of  victims. 

The  late,  beloved  Cardinal  Steplnac  of 
Croatia,  who  suffered  hie  own  personal.  living 
martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
through  14  years  of  imprisonment  and  dep- 
rivation of  Episcopal  functions,  previous  to 
his  rigged  trial  and  arrest  wrote  on  July  21, 
1945,  the  following  In  reference  to  the  gen- 
eral executions  and  persecutions  In  a  lengthy 
letter  dealing  with  "the  persecution  of  the 
chiu-ch  In  New  Yugoslavia."  which  could  be 
found  on  pages  426-442  In  Richard  Pattees 
treatise.  "The  Case  of  Cardinal  Steplnac" 
(Milwaukee,  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co  ,  1953) . 

The  cardinal  goes  on  to  say:  "When  all  this 
Is  setn,  the  question  is  asked,  has  the  Cro- 
atian nation  e%'er  in  Its  history  suffered  so 
many  calamities  as  In  the  last  4  years  of  the 
war  and  the  few  months  since  the  end  of  the 
war?  If  to  this  Is  added  all  the  sufferings 
of  the  Croatian  Intellectuals  and  civil  ser- 
vants, then  the  question  Is  asked,  where  Is 
this  leading  us?  One  cannot  but  think  that 
this  is  a  question  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Croatian  nation.  Finally  the  question 
is  asked  where  does  there  exist  a  moral  Jus- 
tification for  the  persecution  of  thousands 
of  Croatian  officers  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands (sic)  of  Croatian  soldiers  who.  In  the 
greatest  good  faith  and  with  many  sacrifices 
in  order  to  serve  the  Coatlan  people,  fulfilled 


their  duty  as  soldiers?  In  conformity  with 
the  moral  principles  of  war  not  one  of  them 
should  be  punished  except  those  who  vi- 
olated the  International  rules  of  war  or  un- 
justly attacked  the  peaceful  civil  population 
who  took  no  part  In  military  operations.  It 
will  not  be  too  much  to  j)olnt  out  also  In 
delense  of  these  Croatian  officers  and  sol- 
diers the  fact  that  they  considered  their 
fight  to  be  a  defensive  fight  against  all  the 
injustices  that  were  committed,  admitted  in- 
justices   (by  Royal  Yugoslavia)." 

A!t(  gether  there  were  over  150.000  Croatian 
Foldlers  and  civilians  n-.urdered  during  the 
death  march  massacres.  Only  a  small  part 
of  the  di."^ armed  regular  Croatian  Army  suc- 
reeded  in  saving  itself.  Before  the  eyes  of 
the  Wthtern  Powers  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
w  jrld.  a  gfiieratlon  of  the  Croatian  youth 
v,:\s  liquidated  by  Tito  and  the  partisans — 
a  genocide  of  youth  that  knows  no  parallel 
m  history.  In  paraphrasing  the  Croatian 
poet-v,T;ter,  Vlnko  Nlkollc,  it  could  be  truly 
said  that  thousands  of  Croatian  mothers  and 
fathers  have  these  many  springs  lamented 
their  children  and  cannot  be  comforted,  as 
they  do  not  even  know  their  dark  sepulclires. 
They  are  veiled  In  black  and  deep  In  their 
souls  glimmers  a  deluded  hope  that  their 
beloved  children — who  long  ago  decayed  in 
trenches  and  abysses — are  still  alive. 

Actually,  the  total  postwar  Croatian  dead 
numbers  closer  to  600,000  persons.  We  can 
see  how  complete  the  genocldal  operations 
were  when  we  consider  that  the  partisans 
did  not  limit  their  bestial  murders  Just  to 
tlie  Croatian  Army  and  Its  civilian  followers. 
Concentration  and  slave-labor  camps  were 
Immediately  set  up  throughout  the  country 
after  the  Communist  occupation  of  Croatia, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  all 
ages  and  sex.  and  from  every  walk  of  life, 
were  Interned,  tortured,  and  later  liquidated. 
A  police  state  was  organized  and  persecution 
reigned  everywhere. 

In  view  of  all  this  loss  of  lives  and  imtold 
sufferings,  the  Croatian  people  can,  then, 
rightfully  recall  these  horrendous  Interna- 
tional crimes  before  the  conscience  of  the 
Western  Powers.  For  It  was  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Military  Command  to  accept  the 
Croatian  Army's  surrender — when  it  was 
bound  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the 
moral  principles  of  war  to  do  so — that 
allowed  for  the  slatighter  of  the  Croatian 
Army  by  the  partisans.  In  addition,  the 
powerful  Anglo-American  recognition  and 
support  of  Tito  and  his  known  Communist 
liberation  movement  during  the  World  War  II 
period,  given  under  the  guise  of  a  deceitful 
propaganda,  greatly  contributed  to  and  indi- 
rectly permitted  the  establishment  of  Serbo 
communism  in  Yugoslavia.  Moreover,  mate- 
rial support  Is  still  given  Tito  through  huge 
outix)urings  of  the  American  taxpayer's  dol- 
lars. Undoubtedly,  when  enough  Americans 
and  Britons  learn  of  these  Communist 
crimes,  which  have  been  kept  so  mysteri- 
ously silent,  remedial  steps  will  be  taken  in 
behalf  of  the  Croatian  nation.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  traditional  fair  play  peculiar 
to  oiir  cultvires  will  provide  this  in  time. 
Unless  It  does,  a  blot  will  remain  which 
time  will  not  efface. 


THE   DUTY  OP  A   CONGRESSMAN 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  hii  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  are  deeply  in- 


terested in  the  operation  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, I  am  proud  to  say.  Their  in- 
terest and  desire  for  information  prompt 
many  inquiries  relative  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  of  our  great 
Nation. 

One  of  the  questions  which  has  ap- 
parently recurred  many  times  in  their 
quest  for  knowledge  about  the  workings 
of  democracy,  and  which  has  been  asked 
me  time  and  again  is,  "What  are  the 
duties  of  a  Congressman,  and  what  are 
his  qualifications  for  holding  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land?" 

I  am  sure  this  inquiry  is  not  confined 
to  West  Virginians  and  to  those  residing 
within  the  Second  District.  Surely  the 
question  is  asked  of  many  of  us  almost 
daily.  In  analj-zing  the  subject,  which 
is,  of  course,  important  to  those  of  us 
individually  who  have  been  selected  by 
the  folks  at  home  to  represent  them  here 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
should  like  to  submit  the  following  as  my 
conception  of  some  of  the  duties  of  a 
Congressman : 

The  man  who  aspires  to  represent  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  most  powerful  and 
most  truly  democratic  legislative  as- 
sembly in  the  world  assumes  a  weighty 
responsibility.  He  must  humble  him- 
self before  God  and  man  and  consider 
prayerfully  and  conscientiously  the 
many  issues  which  come  before  him. 
For  his  decision  and  action  on  those 
issues  may  determine  not  only  the  hap- 
piness and  well  being  of  the  people  he 
represents,  but  the  fate  of  millions 
throughout  the  world  and  the  destiny  of 
generations  yet  unborn.  He  must  lay 
aside  his  private  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions— and  who  of  us  is  without  those 
stumbling  blocks  to  straight  thinking?— 
and  devote  himself  wholeheartedly  to 
the  task  for  which  he  was  selected. 

The  framers  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion intended  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  repre- 
sent the  peculiar  and  sectional  interests 
of  the  districts  from  which  they  are 
chosen.  From  the  start,  it  was  evident 
that  different  sections  of  our  vast  and 
growing  Republic  would  have  problems 
differing  in  detail  because  of  varying 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  conditions 
existing  within  the  districts  set  up  for 
representation.  Some  areas  would  have 
crowded  cities  where  the  principal  oc- 
cupation is  the  manufacture  and  ex- 
change of  articles  of  commerce.  Other 
areas  would  include  only  broad  and 
sparsely  settled  agricultural  lands.  The 
major  activity  in  still  other  areas  would 
be  delving  beneath  the  earth  for  the 
precious  minerals  so  essential  in  our 
modem  civilization.  In  some  districts, 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth  would  set 
the  tone  for  the  aspirations  of  the  for- 
timate.  Or,  concern  with  the  life  of 
the  intellect  and  the  spirit  might  deter- 
mine the  trend  of  public  thinking.  In 
others,  a  less  favoring  nature  would  im- 
pose a  life  of  persistent  toil  and  self- 
sacrifice  on  those  who  seek  the  great 
goals  of  virtue,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
Diversity  of  condition  is  a  challenge  to 
the  success  of  any  government,  particu- 
larly so  to  a  government  which  delib- 
erately undertakes  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  each  and  every  citizen.    Hence 
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oyr  Povmding  Fathers  provided  for  a 
body  of  legislators  in  which  every  variety 
of  man  in  every  variety  of  condition 
might  have  opportunity  to  select  a 
fellow  citizen  capable  of  promoting  the 
peculiar  interests  of  his  constituents, 
whatever  those  interests  might  be.  The 
other  Chamber  of  the  National  Assembly, 
the  Senate,  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  upholding  the  more  gen- 
eralized interests  of  the  States  and  the 
Nation,  those  interests  which  transcend 
sectional  needs  and  which  set  the  pat- 
tern for  the  action  of  a  free  and  united 
people. 

The  Second  Congressional  IMstrict  of 
West  Virginia  is  a  huge  one.  Its  15  coun- 
ties cover  more  than  7,800  square  miles — 
one-third  of  the  whole  State.  Within 
its  borders  only  a  few  things  match  the 
district  in  size.  Among  these  there 
comes  to  mind  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  playground  of  the  Nation, 
conservator  of  water  supplies  vital  to  the 
populous  cities  of  the  East,  and  poten- 
tial source  of  immense  wealth  in  its  for- 
ests. There  comes  to  mind  also  the  great 
university  at  Morgantown,  monument  to 
the  intellectual  aspirations  of  the  State, 
and  dispenser  of  light  and  virtue  to 
many.  Most  of  all,  there  comes  to  mind 
the  skill,  the  ingenuity  and  the  integrity 
of  our  population.  More  than  300,000  of 
us  are  scattered  over  this  picturesque 
district — Uterally  scattered.  None  of  us 
live  in  cramped  cities.  Few  of  us  enjoy 
the  advantages  supposed  to  accrue  to 
those  who  have  amassed  great  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  few  of  us  exist  in 
abject  poverty.  In  contrast  to  the  great 
size  of  our  district,  most  of  our  economic 
undertakings  are  comparatively  modest. 
We  are  essentially  a  laboring  people.  We 
operate  the  small  farms,  the  orchards, 
the  cattle  ranges,  the  poultry  establish- 
ments. We  man  the  coal  mines,  the  gas 
and  oil  wells,  the  sand  and  clay  and  stone 
pits.  We  own  and  conduct  the  small 
business  enterprises,  the  stores  and  fac- 
tories, the  banks,  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  We  service  the  public 
utilities,  the  railroads,  and  telephone  and 
telegraph  networks.  We  cherish  and 
cultivate  the  vital  institutions  of  chui'ch 
and  school.  Almost  every  variety  and 
kind  of  activity  can  be  found  within  our 
confines.  But  we  are  homogenous — we 
are  one  people — in  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally all  of  us  labor  with  our  hands  and 
our  minds.  Some  of  us  are  members  of 
great  labor  unions.  Many  of  us  are  not. 
We  are  independent  workers — while  still 
being  interdependent.  We  belong  to  that 
great  class  denominated  LABOR,  organ- 
ized or  unorganized. 

Personally.  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  a  Congressman  to  conserve,  to  pro- 
tect, and  to  advance  the  peculiar  inter- 
ests of  a  constituency  so  generally  uni- 
form in  character.  We  aim  at  increasing 
the  productivity  and  the  eflBciency  of 
enterprises  already  in  operation,  be  they 
farm,  mine,  factory,  public  utility,  school, 
or  church.  We  hope  to  expand  and 
diversify  potential  sources  of  wealth. 
We  are  concerned  witl\^the  safety  and 
well-being  of  those  who  operate  our 
mines  and  factories.  We  wish  to  re- 
serve for  our  own  use  a  fair  share  of  the 
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Within  the  Halls  of  Congress,  it  is  the 
jf  a  Congressman  to  be  vigilant  in 
positively   on   legislation   which 
likely  to  affect  the  interests  of  the 
of    his    district.      Some    10,000 
bills    are    considered    in     a 
session  of  Congress.     Any  one  of 
may  have  some  impact  on  his  dis- 
In  order  to  promote  the  purposes 
constituents,  he  must  draft  and 
and  prosecute  bills  of  his  own. 
n^ust  marshal  fact  and  argument  in 
of  his  position.    He  must  enlist 
interest  and  the  concurrence  of  a 
of  the  House  in  his  proposals. 
4iany  of  the  accomplishments  of  a 
are  not  achieved  by  legis- 
alone.    He  is  in  a  uniquely  favor- 
wsition  to  collect  and  organize  in- 
on  which  to  base  economic  and 
development  within  his  district. 
and  well-informed  Congressman 
itiake  this  information  readily  ac- 
to  business  and  industrial  enter - 
seeking   openings  or   expansion, 
a  vast  array  of  industrial  develop - 
of  scientific  and  educational  in- 
of   water-control   and  soil- 
projects  can  be  initiated  to 
advantage  of  the  area. 
No  withstanding  the  preeminence  of 
ssues  in  the  thoughts  of  any  Con- 
,  he  must  share  with  the  other 
of  the  National  Legislature  the 
and   the  advancement   of 
interest.     Particularly    he    is 
with  the  wise  and  economic  use 
ptlblic  funds.    Appropriation  meas- 
(iriginating  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
;ives  supply  the  sinews  for  effective 
of  all  our  relations  with  for- 
countries,   for   the    Armed   Forces 
constant  readiness  is  our  main 
against  aggression  in  every  form 
an  implacable  enemy,  and  for  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  whose 
saves  us  from  disruption  and 
within.    It   is  the   common 
of  every  citizen  that  America 
be  strong.    Appropriations  nec- 
to  make  effective  the  well-defined 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
4hould  be  both  adeqiiate  and  un- 
Recent  developments  on  the 
scene  have  placed  us  in 
tion  which  is,  at  the  most  favor- 
ippraisal,   vulnerable.    A  blunder 
control  of  necessary  security  precau- 
a   hesitation  In   enlisting  public 
has   magnified   a  minor   in- 
into  a  major  crisis.    We   have 
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there  is  unfortunately  no  peace.  For 
the  moment,  the  supreme  task  is  to  see 
that  we  are  ready  for  any  eventuality. 
To  that  task  we  must,  in  the  words  of  our 
fathers  of  the  Revolution,  dedicate  our 
lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 
Later  may  come  the  moment  to  reexam- 
ine the  cogency  of  some  of  our  policies. 
to  assess  responsibilities,  and  to  define 
correctives. 

So  much  for  the  duties  of  a  Congress- 
man. As  for  his  quaUfications,  they  can, 
like  Caesars  Gaul,  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  of  these  parts  is  purely 
legalistic.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remind 
anyone  that  constitutional  requirements 
regarding  eligibility  for  selection  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  be  found 
in  any  textbook  on  government.  The 
second  part  of  the  qualifications  of  a 
Congressman  has  to  do  with  his  moral 
outlook  and  his  guiding  philosophy  of 
life.  It  is  necessary  that  the  purposes  of 
a  Congressman  be  clear  and  unequivo- 
cal. Whatever  mists  of  uncertainy  and 
indecision  may  becloud  the  minds  of 
others,  he  must  walk  boldly  and  un- 
afraid in  the  light  of  whatsoever  wis- 
dom is  vouchsafed  him  by  divine  provi- 
dence. He  must  be  bound  firmly  to  the 
people  of  his  district  in  kinship  of  feel- 
ing and  of  spirit,  in  appreciation  of  the 
traditions  which  have  framed  an  illus- 
trious past,  and  in  unwavering  expecta- 
tion of  a  still  more  glorious  and  happy 
future.  As  a  private  citizen  and  as  a 
public  official,  he  might  well  adopt  the 
humble  aim  of  keeping  ever  before  him 
the  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist:  "Thy 
word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light 
unto  my  path." 

The  third  part  of  a  Congressman's 
qualifications  consists  of  data  which  are 
more  or  less  personal.  However,  it  may 
well  become  the  most  important  factor, 
since  this  information  reveals  the  de- 
gree to  which  he  meets  other  require- 
ments, and  serves  as  a  means  of  apprais- 
ing his  probity  in  all  his  relations  in 
life. 

Although  I  do  not  presume  to  elabo- 
rate on  the  qualifications  of  my  worthy 
colleagues,  I  am  pleased  to  furnish  the 
following  on  the  Representative  from 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
West  Virginia  : 

Harley  O  Staggers,  ot  Keyser.  Mineral 
County.  W.  Va.,  born  August  3,  1907.  son  of 
Jacob  and  Frances  (Cumberledge)  Staggers: 
attended  public  schools  of  Mineral  County, 
graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  from  Emory 
and  Henry  College  In  1931.  and  received 
honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Emory  and 
Henry  College  In  1953;  graduate  work  at 
Duke  and  Northwestern  Universities;  high 
school  teacher  and  coach  for  2  years:  head 
coach  at  Potomac  State  College,  Keyser,  W. 
Va..  for  2  years;  sheriff  of  Mineral  County 
from  1937  to  1941;  taught  men's  Bible  class 
In  Keyser,  W.  Va..  for  many  years;  served 
nearly  4  years  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Corps 
as  a  navigator:  member  of  the  American 
Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Disabled 
American  Veterans.  AMVETS,  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  Lions.  Elks.  Knights  of  Pythias.  West 
Virginia  Farm  Bureau:  past  president  of  the 
West  Virginia  Moose  Association;  former 
governor  of  West  Virginia  Lions  Clubs;  mar- 
ried Mary  V.  Casey,  of  Keyser.  W.  Va.;  father 
of  six  children,  Margaret  Ann,  Mary 
Katherlne,   Frances   Susan.  Elizabeth  Ellen, 
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Harley  O..  Jr..  and  Daniel  Casey;  elected  to 
the  81st  Oongraai  on  November  S.  1948;  re- 
elected to  sad  and  subsequent  Congressea. 


FOURTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  REPUBLIC  OP  ITALY 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcosd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  few  gratifying  and  happy  results 
of  the  last  war  was  the  rise  of  democracy 
In  two  large  countries  in  Europe,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Italy.  Some  50  million 
Italians  had  lived  and  suffered  under  the 
Fascist  dictatorship  during  the  interwar 
years  and  most  of  the  war  years.  Tliat 
regime  had  not  only  shown  its  bank- 
ruptcy by  trying  to  govern  the  country 
by  force  alone,  but  it  also  proved  a  fail- 
ure in  leading  the  Italian  people  in  time 
of  war.  That  is  why  the  combined 
American-British  forces  were  welcomed 
in  Italy  in  mid-1943,  and  the  Fascist  re- 
gime was  overthrown.  In  their  effort  to 
free  themselves  from  their  oppressors  the 
Italian  people  were  advised  and  aided 
by  the  victorious  allies.  Thus  in  the 
founding  of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  our  civilian  and  military 
leaders  had  a  creditable  share. 

Fourteen  years  ago  today,  on  June  2, 
1946,  the  people  of  Italy  freely  and  will- 
ingly decided  In  an  election  to  have  a 
republican  form  of  government.  The 
Republic  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  on  that 
day,  and  that  event  has  become  a  signifi- 
cant one  in  Italy's  political  history. 
The  course  of  events  during  the  last  14 
years  have  amply  proved  that  the  choice 
was  a  wise  one,  and  the  people  have  not 
only  benefited  materially  by  the  change, 
but  they  have  been  happier  with  their 
new  form  of  government.  They  have 
worked  hard  in  strengthening  the  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  country,  and 
have  proved  to  the  world  that  they  can 
work  for  the  good  of  all  concerned  far 
better  under  democratic  institutions. 
They  have  made  Italy  a  real  and  effec- 
tive force  for  democracy  in  the  West. 
On  this  14th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy  we  wish  the  people 
of  Italy  peace  and  prosperity  under  the 
blessings  of  democracy. 


SPEAKER  RAYBURN  ANNOUNCES 
FORMATION  OP  "CITIZENS  FOR 
JOHNSON" 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Anfuso]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  known  as  Citi- 
zens for  Johnson  to  work  for  the  nom- 


ination of  Senator  Lyndow  B.  Johnson 
as  the  Democratic  candidate  tar  Presi- 
dent. 

Announcement  of  this  (M'ganiBation 
was  made  this  afternoon  by  the  Honor- 
able Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the  House, 
at  a  press  conference  in  his  ofllce.  This 
is  a  most  auspicious  occasion  which  oc- 
curs at  a  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
when  the  people  of  America  are  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  able  leadership  and 
guidance. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  text 
of  the  release  issued  to  the  press  by 
Speaker  Raybtxrn  at  the  time  of  his  an- 
nouncement referred  to  above : 

Formation  of  a  Citizens  for  Johnson 
organization  to  work  vlgoroiisly  for  the  nom- 
ination of  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  for  President  was  announced 
Thursday. 

Making  the  announcement  as  spokesman 
for  the  organization  was  House  Speaker  Sam 
RATEtTRN  in  a  special  press  conference  lield 
In   the   Speaker's  rooms   In  the  U.S.   Capitol. 

Joining  Raybxtrvi  In  making  the  announce- 
ment were  Oscar  Chapman,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Truman,  who  will 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  organization;  India 
Edwards,  former  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Oommlttee,  who  will  be  oo- 
chalrman,  and  John  B.  Connally,  an  at- 
torney of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  Johnson, 
who  will  be  executive  director. 

Vice  chairman  and  national  committee 
members  will  be  announced  later,  Ratbtjrn 
said. 

Headquarters  wUl  be  opened  Friday  In  the 
Ambassador  Hotel,  1404  K  Street  NW.,  In 
Wiishlngton. 

"Our  organization  will  review  Senator 
Johnson's  qualifications  and  aclilevements 
with  every  delegate  to  the  convention.  We 
p.re  confident  that  once  they  become  fully 
familiar  with  his  outstanding  qualities  of 
leadership  they  will  support  him  for  the 
nomination."  Ratbtthk  said. 

Prior  to  formation  of  Citizens  for  John- 
son, two  groups  which  started  In  Texas, 
already  were  at  work  In  behalf  of  John- 
son. Tliey  are  (1)  Johnson  for  President 
Clubs  and  (2)  Ladles  for  Johnson.  Sev- 
eral hundred  Johnson  clubs  now  are  oper- 
ating throughout  the  Nation.  The  groups 
have  been  active  for  several  months,  and 
earlier  this  week  the  clubs  ran  full  page 
advertisements  in  18  newspapers  In  16  cities 
extoUlng   the   leadership  abilities  of  John- 

SO."<. 

In  a  prepared  statement  the  Citizens  for 
Joluison  Committee  said: 

'Already  a  large  block  of  delegates  are 
firmly  committed  to  Senator  Johnson,  and 
we  are  confident  he  will  be  the  next  nominee 
of  the  Democratic  Paxty. 

"Senator  Johnson  has  the  best  chance  of 
any  Democrat  to  win  in  November  simply 
because  he  is  the  leader  best  qualified  by 
experience  to  cope  with  the  problems  and 
Issues  facing  our  Nation  and  the  free  world 
today. 

"Johnson's  leadership  Is  recognized  even 
by  the  other  presidential  candidates  who 
have  Jol^e<l  their  Senate  Democratic  col- 
leagues foiu-  times  to  unanimously  elect 
Johnson  as  their  leader.  We  beUeve  that 
for  those  who  best  know  the  responsibiUtles 
of  our  Government  this  Is  Indicative  of  the 
quality  of  leadership  Senator  Johnson  will 
provide  this  Nation. 

"Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  we  believe 
he  is  the  leader  our  Nation  needs: 

"1.  Johnson  has  had  more  experience  in 
resolving  Important  Issues  confronting  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  than  any  other 
man   being   mentioned   for   the   Presidency. 


"2.  It  was  the  leadership  of  Senator  John- 
son that  filled  the  Tacuuin  and  fcMinulated 
a  national  poUcy  for  space  exploration  and 
for  dealing  with  other  nations  In  this  vital 
field. 

"3.  His  vision  and  leadership  kept  our 
Government  functioning  effectively  under 
the  dlfflcultlee  of  divided  government. 

"4.  When  Johnson  became  Senate  Demo- 
crattc  leader  there  were  a  multitude  of  do- 
mestic issues — some  a  half-century  old — 
which  demanded  solutloa,  and  under  his 
leadership,  three  of  the  most  productive 
Congresses  In  history  emerged  with  solu- 
tions to  innvunerable  grave  problems. 

"5.  He  is  the  only  man  being  mentioned 
for  the  Presidency  who  has  been  Intimately 
associated  with  every  major  foreign  policy 
decision  since  World  War  II. 

"6.  Since  Johnson  became  majority  leader 
the  Democratic  Party  has  Increased  its  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  in  every  election." 


BRIEFING  FROM  THE  AIR  FORCE 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  today  to  describe  to 
you  and  the  Members  of  the  House  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  informative  briefings 
which  I  received  from  the  Air  Force  on 
Tuesday,  May  24,  1960.  This  briefing, 
given  at  my  request,  was  on  the  B-70 
weapon  systems  which  is  presently  in 
limited  development  because  of  an  ad- 
ministraticm  cut  in  the  funds  necessary 
for  fuU  weapon  system  development. 

My  interest  in  this  specific  item  of  our 
national  defense  stemmed  primarily 
from  the  fact  that  recent  articles  and 
statements  by  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  the  other  body,  indicated 
to  me  that  an  intelligent  reappraisal  of 
the  need  for  the  B-70  was  necessary. 
Like  many  of  you  I  find  myself  so  en- 
meshed with  other  matters  that  I  am 
inclined  to  leave  such  items  to  our  ex- 
perts on  the  appropriate  committees. 
And  while  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
the  judgment  of  these  gentlemen  in 
their  difficult  tasks,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  national  defense  is  a  matter 
for  all  of  us  and  one  which  we  should 
take  every  opportunity  to  understand 
and  assess. 

With  this  thought  in  mind.  I  called 
upon  the  Air  Force  to  tell  me  about  the 
B-70.  I  wanted  specifically  to  under- 
stand such  terms  as  "mach  3  ^jeed," 
"compression  lift,"  "load  carrying  ca- 
pacity." "antisatellite  weapons  carrier," 
and  many  others.  Within  the  short  pe- 
riod of  1  ^  hours,  I  was  given  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  B-70  weapon  sys- 
tems. This  is  a  small  investment  of 
time  for  the  education  and  knowledge 
which  I  received  concerning  this  unique 
program. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  here  today  to  give 
you  that  briefing.  I  am  no  expert  in 
this  £u-ea  but  I  am  a  better  informed 
Congressman  because  of  that  briefing. 
Rather  my  purpose  today  is  to  lirge  each 
and  every  one  of  you  to  ask  for  that 
ifftmp  briefing — to  Invest  at  most  V/2 
hours  of  your  heavy  schedule  in  a  per- 
sonal education  on  this  matter.  Once 
received,  you  will  find  as  I  did  that  your 
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lack  of  knowledge  of  this  vital  weapon 
systems  wlQ  be  replaced  by  a  greater 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  reasons 
why  the  administration  is  limiting  this 
program  instead  of  putting  it  on  a  crash 
basis. 

As  recently  as  2  weeks  ago.  the  world, 
in  somber  reflection,  sat  in  the  galleries 
at  the  simmiit  conference  in  Paris  and 
watched  the  President  of  these  great 
States  hold  himself  in  dignified  restraint 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Soviet  Union 
moved  from  epithet  to  tirade  to  absolute 
frenzy  as  he  broke  the  diplomatic  lan- 
gxiage  barrier.  Regardless  of  the  inci- 
dent which  provided  the  impetus  for  this 
outburst,  we  as  true  Americans,  felt  our 
blood  rise  at  this  spectacle.  But  also, 
as  intelligent  Americans,  we  examined 
the  scene  in  the  cold  light  of  day  and 
came  to  the  quick  realization  that  diplo- 
matic explosions  and  nuclear  explosions 
are  quite  dissimilar.  They  are  dis- 
similar, however,  only  because  the 
United  States  possesses  the  capability  in 
a  deterrent  form  to  return  nuclear  ex- 
plosion for  nuclear  explosion.  And 
while  one  might  sit  in  restraint  at  a 
diplcHnatic  explosion,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  would  be  no  restraint  in  a 
nuclear  explosion.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Soviet  Union  knows  this  and  I  sub- 
mit this  is  the  true  basis  for  his  ir- 
rational action  at  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

••The  primary  arm.  as  we  all  know,  of 
this  deterrent  force  is  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  Rarely  a  day  passes  in  Con- 
gress that  we  do  not  hear  in  one  form  or 
another,  expressions  of  security  and 
gratitude  for  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand. More  importantly,  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  have  been  un- 
stinting in  their  efforts  and  funds  to  in- 
sure that  the  Strategic  Air  Command  is 
well  staffed  and  equipped  to  perform  its 
primary  mission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  B-70  program  is  the 
next  step  in  the  continued  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  It 
is  the  only  manned  aircraft  system  now 
under  development  by  the  Air  Force  and 
is  designed  to  fulfill  the  vital  require- 
ment for  a  manned  follow-on  aircraft  to 
the  B-52.  Its  introduction  into  the 
strategic  bomber  force  is  essential  to  the 
continued  effectiveness  of  the  manned 
bomber  force.  The  aging  B-47*s  and  the 
earlier  models  of  the  B-52  are  scheduled 
to  phase  out  of  the  Air  Force  inventory 
by  the  midsixties.  This  condition,  cou- 
pled with  an  ever  increasing  Soviet  de- 
fensive posture,  requires  modernization 
of  our  manned  strategic  capability. 

Such  modemi^tion,  through  the  B- 
70,  will  continue  the  insurance  policy  in 
force  which  we  bought  when  we  estab- 
lished the  Strategic  Air  Command.  The 
dividends  from  that  policy  have  been 
realized  annually  by  all  of  us  in  the  free- 
dom from  nuclear  war  horrors  in  these 
past  several  years.  The  premium  for  the 
coverage  given  by  this  policy  is  a  small 
one.  As  such,  it  is  a  unique  policy  be- 
cause it  guarantees  fun  benefits  to  the 
living  as  well  as  survivors  after  death. 
But  like  all  other  policies,  it  does  c(m- 
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Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  re- 

idminlstration  cuts  in  the  B-70 

will  cause  a  lapse  of  this  policy. 

you  to  determine  for  yourselves 

\that  the  B-70  weapon  systems  Is 

vjhat  it  means  to  our  national  sur- 

Take  an  hoiir  and  a  half  of  your 

ichedule  and  ask  the  Air  Force  to 

its  briefing  on  the  B-70.    I  am 

you  do  the  Congress  will  gladly 

next  premium  on  our  survival 

when  it  becomes  due  in  the  mid- 
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CONCESSIONS      DECRIED     IN 
PANAMA 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previ(  us  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man :  rom  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  is 
recogi  lized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
19, 19  JO,  while  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  a  nine -point  program  in 
an  el  fort  to  improve  troubled  United 
Statei  -Panamanian  relations.  Was  this 
gener  )us  action  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
emmiint  appreciated  at  Panama?  It 
was  r  ot. 

Ins  ead.  it  was  hailed  as  a  signal  vic- 
tory or  the  mobs  which  attempted  to 
invad^  the  Canal  Zone  on  November  3 
8.  1959.  and,  as  repeatedly  pre- 
dicted, has  led  to  renewed  agitations  for 
still  greater  concessions. 

better  than  anything  that  I  could 
about  the  reactions  to  these  and 
concessions  to  the  Isthmian  Re- 
Is  a  description  of  the  Panama- 
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nian  \  attitudes  by  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Skinner 
in  the  May  27,  1960,  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  which  is  com- 
mendid  for  careful  reading  by  every 
Memter  of  the  Congress  and  all  others 
conce-ned  with  Panama- United  States 
relations. 

indicated  news  story  follows: 
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CoNCKssioifs  Decbied  in  Panama 


(By  Ralph  K.  Skinner) 

PANiMA  Cttt,  Panama. — Eleven  important 
concessions  made  by   the  United   States  to 
in  March  and  April  have  made  no 
improvement  in   the  troubled  relations  be- 
the  two  countries. 

has  been  no  gratitude  expressed  in 
for  these  concessions,  meeting  de- 
made  over  a  period  of  years. 

intent  of   the  concessions   was  to 
l^ncle  Sam's  good  will  to  the  people  of 
the  plan  has  been  made  to  backfire 
Pailamanian  oppositionists. 

reasonably  conservative  a  public  figure 

P.  Chlarl,  now  President-Bect  of 

,  said.  "The  concessions  made  by  the 

States  are  a  signal  victory  for  the 

people  who  took  part  In  the 

deeds  last  November." 
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In  other  words,  the  nine  points  announced 
personally  by  President  Elsenhower  as  an  aid 
to  Panama  are  said  to  be  the  result  of  black, 
mail  caused  by  the  violence  of  a  mob  trying 
to  force  Its  way  into  the  Canal  Zone. 

Another  paper  credited  the  concessions  to 
the  "hundreds  of  unknown  Panamanians  who 
faced  the  best  army  in  the  world,"  In  No- 
vember. 

The  general  attitude  expressed  was  that 
everything  that  Uncle  Sam  has  given  or  will 
g^ve  to  Panama  Is  a  belated  payment  of  an 
overdue  obligation. 

The  recently  defeated  presidential  candi- 
date Rlcardo  M.  "Dickey"  Arias  said  "Panama 
win  obtain  many  more  benefits  from  the 
United  States  beyond  the  nine  point  program 
announced  by  President  Eisenhower." 

MXU  TUTLSS 

Former  Foreign  Minister  Aqulllno  Boyd 
summed  It  up  for  the  ultranatlonaUsts  by 
saying  for  publication,  "Mere  trifles  do  not 
make  us  nationalists  happy." 

The  "mere  trifles"  to  which  he  referred 
represented  enormous  economic  gains  for 
Panama,  thousands  of  pay  raises  for  its  citi- 
zens working  In  the  Canal  Zone,  assimiption 
by  Uncle  Sam  of  the  financial  burden  of 
Panama's  water  shortage  and  low -cost  hous- 
ing crises,  and  a  future  of  greatly  Increased 
employment  opportunity  for  Panama  citi- 
zens In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  11  concessions  represented  the  big- 
gest economic  stimulation  Panama  has  ever 
known.  Yet  two  leading  dailies  here  did  not 
even  mention  the  announcement  of  these 
concessions  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Vicious  cartoons,  for  which  Panama  has 
become  famous,  have  attacked  the  U.8.  g^ts. 

PRSsmENT  CAaiCATaam 
A  typical  one  shows  President  Elsenhower 
(he  always  wears  two  guis  in  Panama  car- 
toons )  threatening  a  tiny  Panamanian  figure. 
The  Panamanian  says,  "Look  here,  Ike,  you 
are  not  fooling  anybody  with  the  so-called 
concessions  you  have  announced.  You  have 
failed  to  comply  with  the  treaties  for  so 
long  that  when  you  fulfill  some  provision, 
you  think  you  are  doing  us  some  great 
favor  •    •   •  but,   what  about    the  flag?" 

The  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  is  suggested  by  the  press  as  the  only 
solution  to  the  troubled  relations  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States. 

The  enormity  of  Panamanian  aspirations 
had  confused  even  the  most  astute  obser- 
vers. Recent  declarations  have  made  the 
picture  In  Panama  quite  clear. 

DEMANDS    rULFIIXXD 

Concessions  already  made  by  Uncle  Sam 
have  met  all  Panamanian  demands  which 
can  be  fulfilled  without  direct  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
waterway. 

The  streamlined  roadway  to  ultimate 
Panamanian  aspirations  has  Just  one  road- 
block— thus  far,  instirmountable. 

rt  Is  the  matter  of  U.S.  control  and  Juris- 
diction over  the  Canal  Zone,  braced  by  more 
than  50  years'  worldwide  acceptance  of  this 
U.S.  role  at  the  Panama  Canal. 

Panama  seeks  to  penetrate,  to  breach,  this 
high  wall  of  U.S.  control  and  Jurisdiction. 
To  do  so,  it  must  establish  some  visible  type 
of  Joint  Jurisdiction,  whether  legal,  adminis- 
trative or  civil,  as  a  requirement  recognized 
and  .acceded  to  by  the  United  States. 

FLAG  USXD 

Because  of  Its  unfailing  patriotic  appeal, 
the  Panama  flag  has  been  used  to  rally  sup- 
port from  the  masses  of  Panama.  Press, 
radio,  political  leaders,  and  manipulators 
clamor  for  the  flying  of  the  Panama  flag  in 
the  Canal  Zone  as  a  symbol  of  Panama's 
titular  sovereignty  in  that  area. 
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If  Uncle  Sam  grants  this  request,  the  first 
Panama  flag  flown  in  the  Canal  Zone  could 
be  the  stick  of  dynamite  which  crumbles  the 
whole  U.S.   wall   of  resistance. 

Less  colorful  and  spectacular  but  serving 
the  same  purpose  would  be  acceptance  by  the 
United  States  on  equal  footing  of  Panama- 
nian magistrates  or  customs  officials  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Any  official  acceptance  by  Uncle  Sam  of 
Panamanian  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal  Zone 
will  be  the  entering  wedge  for  Panamanian 
claims  for  full  Jurisdiction. 

Dr.  OUberto  Arias,  an  Important  political 
figure,  said  recently  "Some  day  Panamanians 
win  have  not  only  sovereignty  but  also  full 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Z-one." 

National  policy  Is  being  exerted  to  bring 
that  "some  day"  Into  reality  as  soon  as  p>os- 
slble.  Nothing  less  than  the  granting  to 
Panama  of  full  Jurisdiction  In  the  Canal 
Zone  will  win  Uncle  Sam  any  cooperation, 
gratitude,  or  good  will  here. 

A  longtime  foreign  observer  here  said 
that,  to  state  In  Its  simplest  form  the  com- 
plex situation  here,  Panama  aspires  for  the 
United  States  to  operate  the  Panama  Canal, 
but  under  Panamanian  Jurisdiction,  with  a 
lion's  share  of  dollars  generated  going  direct- 
ly into  Panamanian  pockets. 


U.S.  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months,  in  and  out  of  the  Congress,  I 
have  endeavored  lb  present  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  crucial  revolutionary 
movement  that  has  developed  to  the 
south  of  us  in  the  Caribbean.  Aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  Panama  Canal  with  the  ob- 
jective of  wresting  its  control  from  the 
United  States,  this  internationally  or- 
ganized program  for  conquest  through 
subversion  has  transformed  the  Carib- 
bean basin  into  a  fourth  front  in  the 
struggle  for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States, 
there  are  well-informed  groups  in  our 
country  whose  voices  are  heard  above 
confusing  public  murmur.  Among  these 
is  the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which,  for  many  years,  has 
fostered  programs  of  public  enlighten- 
ment on  Isthmian  questions.  These  in- 
clude, such  matters  as  the  means  for 
modernizing  and  increasing  capacity  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  crucial  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone. 

The  25th  annual  meeting  of  this  so- 
ciety on  May  28,  1960.  held  at  the 
Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel  in  the  Nation's 
capital,  was  devoted  to  the  theme  of 
"United  States  Responsibility  in  the  Car- 
ibbean." with  Edward  Tomlinson,  author, 
traveler,  lecturer,  and  distinguished 
radio  commentator  specializing  in  Latin- 
American  affairs,  as  the  guest  sjieaker. 

The  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  which  I  had  the  honor  ,to 
address  on  May  12,  1956,  on  "John  F. 


Stevens:  Basic  Architect  of  the  Panama 
Canal,"  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  29,  1956.  consists  of 
former  Panama  Canal  oflBcials,  engi- 
neers, and  others  connected  with  its 
construction,  and  subsequent  operation, 
maintenance,  sanitation,  and  protection. 
Thus,  among  its  members  are  found  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Armed  Forces,  Public 
Health,  and  Foreign  Services,  and  ship- 
ping interests,  who  have  lived  on  the 
isthmus  and  know  its  problems  and 
hazards  at  firsthand. 

The  officials  of  the  society  for  1959-60 
were  Prank  M.  Hill,  president;  Clarence 
L.  Chapin,  vice  president;  and  Matt  C. 
O'Heam,  secretary-treasurer.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  consisted  of 
Prank  M.  Hill,  chairman;  Joseph  A. 
Chesseman;  and  Hon.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher,  sole  surviving  member — 1910- 
13 — of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
former  Civil  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  distinguished  Member  of  Congress — 
1923-33 — from  Kentucky,  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  who  served  the  ac- 
customed role  as  toastmaster. 

There  were  also  present  past  presi- 
dents of  the  society:  Andrew  W.  Dew- 
ling.  Ben  Jenkins.  Stephen  Latchford, 
Walter  G.  Ross,  Col.  George  S.  Brady. 
and  David  R.  Wolverton. 

Other  distinguished  personages  pres- 
ent included: 

Lt.  Col.  George  J.  Brennan,  staff  chap- 
lain. Headquarters  Command,  U5.  Air 
Force,  who  gave  the  invocation. 

Lt.  Gen.  Willis  D.  Crittenberger, 
former  Commander  in  Chief,  Caribbean, 
and  Mrs.  Crittenberger. 

John  Jay  Daly,  editor  and  author. 

Capt  Miles  P.  DuVal,  U.S.  Navy,  re- 
tired, noted  historian  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  author  of  the  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  plan  for  its  major  improve- 
ment. 

Harry  W.  Frantz,  UPI  Latin  American 
correspondent,  and  Mrs.  Frantz. 

Col.  Pierre  Gaillard,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, and  Mrs.  Gaillard. 

Capt.  Frederick  L.  Oliver,  U.S.  Navy — 
retired — military  and  naval  analyst  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  Mrs. 
Oliver. 

Mrs.  Wright  Patman,  wife  of  Congress- 
man Patman.  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Gaillard  Sherman  Rogers,  Trin- 
ity College,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Shipley,  former  Chief  of  the 
Passport  Division  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Vice  Adm.  John  F.  Shafroth,  Naval 
Historical  Foundation  and  former  Com- 
mandant, 15th  Naval  District,  Balboa, 
C.Z.,  and  Mrs.  Shafroth. 

Mrs.  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  former  first 
lady  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

Miss  Caroline  Thatcher,  public  schools, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Roy  O.  Woodruff,  widow  of  Con- 
gressman Roy  O.  Woodruff. 

Mrs.  Ailene  Gorgas  Wrightson,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  William  Crawford  Gorgas. 

Lorenzo  S.  Winslow,  former  Architect 
of  the  White  House,  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 

In  an  enlightening  address,  enthusi- 
astically approved  by  the  discerning 
gathering,  Mr.  Tomlinson  summarized 


the  current  situation  In  the  Caribbean 
with  special  emphasis  on  Cuba,  Trinidad, 
CKiadeloupe,  Martinique,  Venezuela,  and 
Panama. 

In  order  that  significant  portions  of 
the  program  may  be  permanently  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  Congress,  I 
quote  them  as  part  of  these  remarks : 
Invocation  by  Chapuun  (Lt.  Col.)  Gxorce  J. 

BSXNNAN 

Bless  us,  Oh  Lord,  as  we  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  being  good  Americans. 
In  serving  our  beloved  country,  both  at  home 
and  overseas  we  are  really  serving  You.  for 
all  authority  ultimately  comes  from  God. 

We  have  so  much  to  thank  You  for,  first 
of  all  for  being  citizens  of  the  Nation  you 
have  blessed  beyond  all  othM^.  Then,  too. 
In  Your  loving  providence  You  have  per- 
mitted us  to  serve  In  work  that  was  both 
stimulating  and  eminently  useful  to  our 
country  and  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

Yes,  we  love  our  country  and  we  hope  that 
our  efforts  have  brought  others  to  know  how 
satisfying  life  can  be  In  a  nation  where 
liberty,  tolerance,  and  Justice  are  practiced 
by  every  good  citizen.  As  ofllclal  represen- 
tatives of  our  Nation  overseas,  what  a  great 
responsibility  we  assumed. 

We  hiimbly  ask  that  our  efforts  may  con- 
tinue to  bear  fruit  and  that  we  may  always 
endeavor  to  be  more  profltable  servants. 
Enlighten  our  Intellects,  Inflame  our  hearts, 
and  strengthen  our  wills  that  we  may  always 
make  good  use  of  the  talents  You  have  given 
us. 

In  these  days  when  men  and  nations  are 
tense  with  suspicions  and  fears,  may  we  work 
as  If  everything  depends  on  our  own  efforts 
but  know  In  our  hearts  that  whatever  good 
we  accomplish  ultimately  dep>ends  upon  You. 
Ever  walking  humbly  in  the  way  of  Your 
commandments,  may  we  one  day  hear  from 
Thine  own  lips  that  most  satisfying  of  all 
commendations,  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  enter  thou  Into  the  Joy  of  the 
Lord."     Amen. 


\i»t 


Presentation  of  Toastmaster  bt  President 

TTtt.t. 

It  now  becomes  my  pleasing  duty  to  turn 
over  the  gavel  to  the  toastmaster  of  this 
occasion  to  your  friend  and  mine,  a  member 
of  the  society  and  honorary  life  president. 

As  you  know,  he  served  with  efficient 
loyalty  as  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  during  the  construction  era  of 
the  Panama  Canal;  also  as  Civil  Governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  he  Is  now  the  sole  sur- 
viving member  of  that  Commission.  No  man 
ever  serving  our  country  on  the  Isthmus  has 
done  more  than  he  to  build  up  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Panama.  He 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Kentucky  for  five  terms,  after  his 
Isthmian  tenure;  and  In  Congress,  and  since, 
he  served  the  canal,  the  Canal  Zone.  Pan- 
ama, the  canal  construction  workers  and 
others  of  the  canal  organizations,  in  most 
effective  ways.  Thus,  In  Congress,  he  was 
the  author  of  the  legislation  that  established 
the  ferry  across  the  canal  at  Its  Pacific  en- 
trance and  provided  for  the  construction  of 
the  highway  from  the  western  terminus  of 
the  ferry  to  the  zone  line,  both  officially 
named  for  him.  The  ferry  has  carried  more 
than  100  million  passengers  across  the  canal 
thus  far,  and  millions  of  automobiles. 
Then,  In  Congress  he  was  also  the  author  of 
the  legislation  that  established  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  In  Panama  City — a 
great  research  Institution  dealing  with  trop- 
ical disease,  human  and  veterinary;  and  on 
his  retirement  from  Congress  he  became  the 
vice  president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Gorgas  Memorial  Institute  which  has  charge 
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of  Um  toboratory.  under  Pederal  sKWOfffU- 
tlons.  In  addition  h«  lUM  neoOmmi.  InvAlv- 
abl0  urrlccs  In  behjOf  of  T>niilt.l—  •nd 
benefits  for  the  canal  oonstructlon  and  per- 
manent employees  of  the  canal  organlsattana 
since  leaTlng  Oongreaa.  AD  these  highly 
Important  and  beneficial  aerrloea  he  haa 
rendered  gratnitotialy.  As  a  result  ha  has 
long  been  known  on  the  Isthmus  as  one  at 
Its  greatest  benefactors. 

He  needs  no  Introdxietlon  to  this  audience. 
I  present  as  yoiir  toastmaster  Oov.  lAurloe 
H.  Thatcher. 

PXJCLIMINABT    RaifAKKH   BT    OOTKRNOB 

Thatchxb 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  purposes  and  achievements  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Society  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  I  will  make  these  observations. 

The  society  was  organised  about  25  years 
ago,  with  the  membership  nutde  up  of  s\u-- 
vivlng  employees  engaged  In  the  building 
of  the  Panama  Canal;  then  others  serving 
In  the  Panama  Canal  organizations;  and  the 
Isthmian  Army  and  Navy  forces  were  made 
eligible  for  membership. 

The  Panama  Canal  Auxiliary  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  was  orgtuilzed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  society.  The  auxiliary  membership  was 
composed  of  women  who  had  lived  on  the 
canal  during  the  oonstniction  days.  The 
purpose  Involved  with  these  organizations 
was  to  provide  opportunity  for  meeting  and 
reunion  of  the  "oldtlmers,"  and  others,  so 
that  they  might  keep  alive  the  memories 
and  experiences  of  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise and  enjoy  the  conununion  thus  pro- 
vided. Also,  the  society  has  been  mlndfiil 
of  the  Important  Issues  which  have  arisen 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  govern- 
ment and  operation  of  the  canal,  and  plans 
for  future  enlargement  to  meet  the  demands 
of  swiftly  increased  traffic.  It  has  been  In- 
terested also  In  the  attempt  of  communism 
to  infiltrate  Into  the  Isthmus  to  aid  and 
abet  the  overall  conununistlc  purpose  to 
wrest  control  of  the  canal  from  the  United 
States. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  society,  for 
years,  have  been  distinguished  by  the  pres- 
ence and  addresses  of  outstanding  statesmen 
and  leaders,  and  questions  of  vital  conco^ 
as  regards  the  management,  control,  and 
Increased  capacity  of  the  canal  have  been 
ably  dlscxxssed:  and  usiially  these  addresses, 
together  with  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  society's  meetings,  have  found  their  way 
Into  the  CoNGKXssioNAi.  Rxcoao  for  general 
dissemination. 

Situated  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  so- 
ciety has  been  In  an  excellent  position  for 
leadership  on  these  questions,  and  has  fully 
availed  Itself  ckf  the  opportunities  thus 
presented. 

From  year  to  year  we  have  had  the  pres- 
ence of  the  service  orchestras  to  furnish 
delightful  musical  programs. 

All  in  all,  our  meetings  have  been  of  a 
notable  character:  and  today,  as  heretofore, 
with  an  outstanding  guest  speaker,  delight- 
ful music,  and  the  presence  of  distinguished 
guests,  members,  and  friends,  the  society 
hopes  tq  maintain  Its  fine  record  of  fellow- 
ship. Instruction,  and  entertainment. 

OovsaNoa  Tratcrb's  Rkicarks  Intsoducinq 
Mm.  ToMUKsoN 

With  world  tensions  at  a  new  low,  with 
conditions  on  the  Isthmxis  and  in  the  Carib- 
bean confused  and  menacing,  we  are  Indeed 
fort\uxate  today  in  having  for  our  guest 
speaker  one  who  has  traveled  through  the 
Latin  American  countries  and  the  Islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  for  more  than  36  years,  and 
knows  them  In  most  Intlxnate  fashion.  It  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  any  o>ther  person  has 
BO  varied  a  knowledge  at  all  the  eondltions 
and  political  situations  obtaining  In  these 
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covered    every    important    inter- 
meeting  since  the  1928  Pan  Ameri- 
In  Havana,  and  was  the  first 
the  day-to-day  proceedings  of 
i^eetings,  beginning  with  the  historic 
at  Montevideo  in  1933.     He  has 
the  so-called  dictators  and  political 
of  the  present  generation  in  Latin 
countries;  and  he  has  lectured  to 
of    audiences    throughout    the 
States  and  Canada. 

me  eepeclal  pleasiire  to  present  to 
guest  speaker,  Mr.  Edward  Tomlln- 
^otsman  born  in  Georgia. 
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United    States   should   make    every 
reasonable    and    legitimate    effort    to    help 
en    and    expand    the    economy,    as 
cultivate  the  respect  and  good  will 
people  of  Panama,"  Kdward  Tomlin- 
Joiunalist,    and    authority   on 
Atnerican  alTalrs,  told  the  members  and 
>f  the  Panama  Canal  Society  at  their 
versary  luncheon  at  the  Sheraton- 
Hotel  in  Washington. 

same  time."  Mr.   Tomlinson   de- 

"we  should  insist  upon  the  sanctity 

a-eaty  of  1903,  which  grants  us  com- 

soverelgn  control  over  the  653  square 

n    territory    known    as    the    Canal 
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Talkljig    on    the   subject    "U.S.    Responsi- 

In   the   Caribbean."   Mr.   Tomlinson 

should  not  yield  to  the  pressure 

politicians  and  extremists,  egged 

most   of   the  dozen   or   so    wealthy 

who  run  the  country,  are  putting 

fly  the  Panamanian  flag  over  the 

the  waterway. 

who  has  ever  spent  any  time 

Ittle  Republic  knows,  and  the  Pana- 

know.  this  flag-flying  proposition  is 

horse.    Once  the  flag  Is  raised  the 

nationalists     and     troublemakers 

ilways  be  able  to  say  'You  see,  the 

Yankees  admit  that  we  are  the 

over  this  treasured  piece  of  Pana- 

soll,  but  they  won't  let  us  admln- 


change  In  the  political  provisions  of 
190)  treaty  would  also  set  a  dangerous 
precedefit,"  the  speakrr  said.    "If  we  should 
any  concessions  permitting  the  Pan- 
Oovenunent  to   exercise,  or  even 
political  authority  and  administration 
territory,  as  they  have  been  insist- 
why  shouldn't  every  other  nation 
wjilch  we  have  made  a  territorial  treaty 
tlmllar  revisions? 


should  not  Mexico  ask  for  a  revision 
I  reaty  by  which  Texas  became  a  part 
7nlted  States?  Perhaps  Khrushchev 
nslst  upon  reopening  the  treaty  by 
acquired  Alaska,  since  it  was  signed 
czars,  whom  the  Conununists  exter- 


minated. Por  that  matter,  maybe  Colombia 
might  llks  to  reopen  the  various  treaties 
and  agreements  by  which  they  acknowlsdgs 
the  secession  of  Panama  from  that  South 
American  Republic. 

"In  spite  of  Panamanian  accusations  that 
they  do  not  reap  the  material  benefits  from 
the  canal  and  ths  sons  which  they  deserve, 
the  economic  concessions  we  have  nutde  and 
the  returns  that  accrue  to  them  becaixse  of 
our  presence  on  the  Isthmus  are  not  only 
considerable  but  generous." 

Mr.  Tomlinson  pointed  out  that  "we  hand 
over  to  them  every  12  months  nearly  92 
million  in  the  form  of  an  annuity.  Pana- 
manian nationals  employed  in  the  zone  now 
receive  Identical  base  pay  for  identical  Jobs, 
regardless  of  race  or  color.  In  the  month  of 
March  we  bought  goods  and  services  from 
the  citizens  of  Panama  in  the  amount  of 
$2,700,000,  or  more  than  •32  milUon  a  year. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Items  we  contrib- 
ute regularl"  to  the  economy  of  the  little 
Republic." 

"Prom  the  viewpoint  of  some  Panama- 
nians", Mr.  Tomlinson  went  on  to  say,  "one 
would  think  that  the  United  States  had 
taken  over  by  force  and  is  operating  for  its 
own  private  benefit  a  $2  billion  public  serv- 
ice project  which  belongs  to  them,  instead 
of  operating  a  vital  and  strategic  artery  of 
transportation  built  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States,  that  serves  the  whole  world 

"In  fact,"  he  declared,  "we  have  the  grave 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  canal  is 
maintained  and  operated  at  the  highest  ef- 
ficiency and  that  It  is  adequately  defended 
and  protected. 

"Right  now,"  he  continued,  "the  respon- 
sibility of  defending  and  protecting  it  is  Just 
as  grave  as  the  responsibility  of  defending 
and  operating  it.  We  are  in  a  desperate  and 
dangerous  cold  war  with  the  Communist 
world,  and  the  Reds  are  seeking  by  every 
means  and  stratagem  to  penetrate  and  sub- 
vert every  nation  In  this  hemisphere,  Includ- 
ing Panama. 

"They  have  established  a  strong  bridge- 
head in  Cuba,  and  IChrushchev  has  called  on 
all  Latin  America  to  follow  Castro's  example 
and  drive  the  U.S.  Interests  out  of  their 
countries. 

"Even  the  most  responsible  Cubans  now 
admit  that  communism  is  a  power  In  their 
homeland.  The  distinguished  archbishop  of 
Santiago  this  week  warned  his  people  that 
'the  enemy  Is  no  longer  at  our  gates.  He  is 
already  within  the  gates.' 

"Pidel  Castro  not  only  haa  put  himself  on 
record  as  endorsing  the  Russian  battle  cry." 
he  declared,  "but  his  own  crusade  against 
this  country  is  far  more  bitter,  vitriolic,  and 
menacing  than  that  of  Khrushchev.  In  the 
bearded  Cuban's  opinion,  the  United  States 
and  not  Batista  has  been  the  great  deepoller 
of  the  Cuban  nation. 

"Elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean,"  Mr.  Tom- 
linson warned,  "our  Red  enemies  are  busy 
undermining  us.  Of  coiu^e,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  use  a  divining  rod  to  know  that  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  the  prize  objective  of  their 
campaign." 

"In  fact  the  subversive  influences  now  at 
work  throughout  the  Caribbean  and  North 
and  Central  American  are  just  as  much  of  a 
threat  to  the  isthmian  waterway  as  those 
present  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

"Our  stand  against  such  threats,  whether 
in  Cuba,  French  Martinique  or  any  other 
Island  or  nation  of  the  area,  should  be  Just 
as  firm  as  If  they  were  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal  Itself. 

"There  is  an  opinion  In  some  official  circles 
here  in  Washington,"  he  pointed  out,  "that 
we  must  not  take  any  definite  steps  on  our 
own  to  defend  this  country  against  the  des- 
potic Communist  Castro  regime.  To  do  so, 
accc»tllng  to  this  viewpoint,  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  other  American  Republics  as 
Yankee  intervention. 
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"But  we  do  not  have  to  act  alone.  Every 
other  Republic  In  this  hemisphere  Is  pledged 
In  the  charter,  and  other  pacts  and  agree- 
ments of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  to  help  preserve  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  the  American  nations,  and  to  oppose 
the  efforts  of  Old  World  powers  to  extend 
their  systems  to  this  hemisphere.  In  the 
historic  Dulles  resolution  adopted  at  Caracas 
in  1954.  they  acknowledged  that  any  attempt 
by  International  commvuilsm  to  establish 
Itself  In  any  American  Republic  would  be 
considered  a  threat  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
Americas,  and  that  this  would  call  for  im- 
mediate and  conmion  consultation  among  all 
of  the  Governments  which  are  members  of 
the  OAS. 

"In  effect,  this  means  that  under  the  OAS 
Charter  we  have  abandoned  the  unilateral 
concept  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  agreed 
to  make  it  a  multilateral  doctrine.  This  is 
to  say,  we  have  agreed  that  our  neighbors 
now  have  an  equal  responsibility  with  our- 
selves In  preventing  Invasion  of  the  Ameri- 
cas by  any  non-American  power,  or  by  In- 
filtration of  any  alien  doctrine. 

"It  is  time  for  us  to  find  out  whether 
these  neighbors  Intend  to  honor  their 
pledged  word  and  their  official  signatures. 
It  is  time  to  know  whether  they  intend  to 
stand  up  against  the  Communif<t  onslaught 
now  being  made  against  this  hemisphere  or 
whether  the  responsibility  of  defending  the 
Americas  against  this  menace  m\ist  revert 
to  the  United  States.  To  delay  would  be 
courting  disaster. 

"In  the  words  of  the  distinguished  Cuban 
archbishop."  Mr.  Tomlinson  concluded.  "  the 
enemy  is  within  the  gates.'  " 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  June  3,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SPECIAL  CMEIDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois,  for  1  hour,  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Rabaut,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday, 
June  9. 

Mr.  QxJiGLEY.  for  1  hour,  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HoLiFiiLD,  for  1  hour,  on  t<Mnor- 
row. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dad- 
DARio) ,  for  15  minutes  today,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Concrissional 
RzcoRO,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mi.  Rogers  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Mat. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  B06CH. 

Mr.  DooLEY  in  two  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Daddario  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

Mr.  MOELLER. 

Mr.  McGovERN. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2213.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  toe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  13.  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  a  beach  erosion  control  report  on  co- 
operative study  of  North  Shore  of  Cape  Cod 
from  Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Provincetown,  Mass., 
under  authority  of  section  2  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  July  3,  1930,  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (H.  Doc.  No. 
404 ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  11  illvistra- 
tlons. 

2214.  A  lettter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armj-.  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  29.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  pap>ers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  survey  of  Las  Vegas  wash  and 
tributaries.  Nevada,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  479.  82d  Congress,  approved  July  9. 
1952  (H.  Doc.  No.  405);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  Illustration. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  10,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  an  Interim  report  on  Red  River  at 
East  Point,  La.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  on  February  25, 
1938  (H.  Doc.  No.  406):  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  one  Illustration. 

2216.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  10.  1960.  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, an  interim  report  on  Big  Possil  Creek, 
Richland  Hills,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, House  of  Representatives,  adopted  on 
February  28.  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  407);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

2217.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18.  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Ocracoke  Inlet, 
N.C.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, adopted  on  July  29,  1956  (H.  Doc. 
No.  408) ;  to  the  (Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  Ulus- 
trations. 

2218.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  May  13,  I960,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  Great  Lakes  harbors  study — 
interim  rej>ort  on  Rochester  Harbor,  N.Y., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  May  18,  1956, 
June  27,  1956,  and  June  29,  1955,  respec- 
tively (H.  Doc.  No.  409);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  OTdered  to  be  printed 
with  one  Illustration. 


2219.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Civil 
War  Centennial  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  ClvU  War 
Centennial  Commission,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  85-306;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"a  bill  to  improve  the  public  health  through 
revising,  consolidating,  and  improving  the 
hospital  and  other  medical  facilities  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  au- 
thorizing grants  for  construction  of  medical, 
dental,  osteopathic,  and  public  health  teach- 
ing facilities,  providing  special  project 
grants  for  postgradiiate  public  health  train- 
ing, providing  for  Federal  guarantee  of  loans 
for  construction  of  group  practice  medical 
or  dental  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency.  HH.  11207.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  so  as  to  authCMlze  an 
additional  $150  million  for  loans  to  small 
businesses,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1738) .  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  HJR.  12052.  A  bUl  to  extend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1960,  as  amended, 
for  an  additional  2  years;  without  amend- 
ment (Rerc.  No.  1739).  Referred  to  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint 
Ccxnmlttee  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive 
Papers.  House  Report  No.  1740.  Report  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry 
executive  departments.  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  LESINSKI:  Conunittee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. House  Joint  Resolution  311. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1741).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  Houae  Joint  Reso- 
lution 418.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  erection  in  the  city  of  Page,  Ariz.,  of 
an  appropriate  marker  to  commnnorate  the 
achievements  of  former  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  John  C.  Page;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1742).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  12383.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act  to 
make  benefits  more  realistic  in  terms  of 
present  wage  rates,  and  for  other  prnposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1743).  Re- 
fwred  to  the  Committee  erf  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOYKIN:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  10«4«.  A  bUl 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1986. 
In  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain  vessels 
under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from  20 
to  25  years;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1744).  Referred  to  the  Committee  <rf  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  546.  Resolution  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12178.  a  blU  to  amend 
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title  V  of  tbe  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
•mended,  and  for  other  pxirpoeee;  without 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  1746).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii    public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ABKRNKTHY: 

HR.  12483.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establlah  a  code 
of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved March  3.  1901;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

HJl.  12484.  A  bill  to  correct  inequities  with 
respect  to  the  compensation  of  certain  postal 
field  service  employees  exercising  supervisory 
functions,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

HJl.  12485.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
7,  1906,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  pharmacy  and  the  sale  of  poisons 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  TTSO: 

"RR.  12486.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  special  education  and  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OEORGS: 

HJl.  12487.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  national 
agrlcultxiral  exhibition;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MERROW: 

HJl.  12488.  A  bin  granting  the  oonsen*  and 
approval    of    Congress    to   the    northeastern 
water  and  related  land  resources  compact;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  12489.  A  bill  to  permit  the  coverage 

under  social   security   of  certain   policemen 

and  policewomen  In  the  city  of  Hammond, 

La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means! 

By  Mr.  SILER: 

HJl.  12490.  A  bill  to  assist  areas  to  derelop 
and  maintain  stable  and  diversified  econ- 
omies by  a  program  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  otherwise,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Ur.  THOMSCW  oT  Wyoming: 
HJl.  12491.  A  bUl  to  authortae  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  i»t»<^t 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  the  county  of 
Fremont,  Wyo.;  to  the  Committee  on  A«rl- 
cultiire.  ^ 

By  Mr.  FRELINQHUTSEN: 
HJl.  13492.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  op- 
portunlty  for  certain  postal  field  service  em- 
pl(^eea  to  obtain  career  appointments  imder 
the  act  of  July  80,  1956,  who  lost  opportunity 
foe  such  appointments  because  of  admln- 
IstraUve  error;    to  the  Committee  on  Poet 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
HJl.  12493.  A  bill  to  provide  cort-of-llvlng 
aUowances  to  Judicial  employees  staUoned 
outside  the  continental  United  States  or  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LAPORE: 

HJl.  12494.  A  bUl  to  extend  and  Improve 

the    special    educaUon    and    rehabllitatioti 

s«Trlcee   provided   by  the   Federal   Govern- 

ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 
HJl.  12496.  A  bill  to  provide  a  health  ben- 
eflte  program  for  certain  retired  onployees 
of  the  Oovenunent;   to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Serviee. 
By  Mr.  aMTTH  at  Iowa: 
H  R.  12406.  A    bill    to   amend   the   "anU- 
kickback  statute"  to  extend  It  to  all  nego- 


oontracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
at  Operations. 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER:    . 
12497.  A   bUl   to  amend   the  District 
ColTmibia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 
:  947.    as   amended,   and   the   District    of 
Business     Corporation     Act,     as 
with   respect   to   certain   foreign 
corj^orations;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
of  Columbia. 
ByMr.  ANPUSO: 

Res.  725.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

a     participation     In     the     New     York 

d's  Pair;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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By  Mr.  BARRY; 
np.  Res.  726.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

.1  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

ByMr.  BOSCH: 
.  Res.  727.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 

Ll  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

Res.  728.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 

ll  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

Res.  729.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 

ll  participation  in  the  New  York  World  s 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

.  Res.  730.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
al  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  FVjreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  DOOtiY: 

.  Rea.  731.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
al  participation  In  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

Res.  732.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ll  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ByMr.  PINO: 

Res.  733.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
ll  participation  In  the  New  York  World's 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

.  Res.  734.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 

Kl     participation     In     the    New     York 

's  Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

Res.  785.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ll  participation  In  the  New  York 
'8  Fair;  to  the  Cranmlttee  on  Foreign 


World's  Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Fbrelen 
Affairs.  ^ 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  743.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal     participation     in     the     New    York 
World's  Fair;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OSTERTAG : 
H.J.  Res.  744.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
Federal     participation     in     the    New     York 
World's  Fair:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    PIRNIE: 
H  J  Res.  745.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
Federal     participation     in     the     New    York 
World's  Fair;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H  J  Res.  746.  Joint  resolution 
Federal     participation     in     the 
World's  Pair;   to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  RAY: 
H  J.  Res.  747.  Joint  resolution 
Federal     participation     in     the 
Worlds  Pair;   to  the  Committee 

Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE: 
HJ.  Res.  748.  Joint  resolution 
Federal     participation     in     the 
World's  Pair;   to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H  J.  Ree.  749.  Joint  resolution 
Federal     participation     In    the 
World's  Pair;  to  the  Committee 

Affairs. 

By  Mr  TAYLOR: 

H  J.  Res.  750.  Joint  resolution 
Federal  participation  In  the 
World's  Fair:  to  the  Committee 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WADTWRIGHT: 
HJ.  Res.  751.  Joint  resolution 
Federal     participation     In     the 
World's  Fair;   to  the  Committee 
Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

Res.  736.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

'     participation     In     the    New    York 

Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  I^)relgn 


By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
Res.  737.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
ll    participation     in     the    New    York 
s  Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


By  Mrs.  WEIS : 
HJ.  Res.  752.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal     participation     In     the    New    York 
World's  Fair;  to  the  Committe*  on  PVarelgn 
Affairs.  "* 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 

H.J.  Res.  753.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal  participation  In  the  New  York 
World's  Pair:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  ° 

By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 
H.  Res.  547.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Conunlttee  on  House  Administration  to  con- 
duct an  InvestlgaUon  and  study  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of   Representatives;    to   the   Committee   on 

Rules. 


By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

Res.  738.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

'     participation    in    the    New    York 

Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


ByMr.  KEOGH: 

Eles.  739.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

participation    in     the    New    York 

Fair;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


5y  Ur.  KILBURN: 

lee.  740.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

participation     in    the     New     York 

Pair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


]  »y  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 

741.  Joint  resolution  authorising 

participation     in    the    New    York 

Fair;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Mr.  MULIVR: 
Ites.  742.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
participation    In    the    New    York 


MEMORIAI^ 
J^^g^were   presented    and   referred    as 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Memortal 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
being  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No  14* 
calling  for  a  change  In  the  manner  of  oom-' 
putlng  Old-age  assistance  grant;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  LouUlana,  memo- 
rializing the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  relative  to  requesting  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  a  decision  of  the 
US.  Supreme  Court;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  memorialising  the  President 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  rela- 
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tive  to  bill  No.  1222,  "Protesting  the  au- 
thority granted  to  tbm  Virgin  Islands  Corpo- 
ration to  establish  wages,  working  rules,  and 
working  conditions  without  regard  to  pro- 
visions of  other  laws,"  which  was  adopted 
by  the  legislature  on  May  27,  1960;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   tdr.  DADDARIO: 
H  R.   12498.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Marl- 
annlna  Dl  Pronzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  DUI£KI  (by  request) : 
HJl.  12409.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  John  R. 
Ryblckl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER; 
HJl.  12500.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  An- 
nunzlata  Sabatlnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  12501.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Theodore 
C.  Dros  and  others;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEPSON: 
H.R.  12502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Engine- 
man    1st   Class  William   J.  Stevens;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   VINSON: 
H.R.  12503.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  Carolina  Freight  Carriers  Corp.. 


a  corporation  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, of  certain  lands  and  any  improvements 
thereon   located   in   Bibb  County,    Ga.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

HR.  12504.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Emilie  Gerber;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KNOX: 

H.  Con.  Res.  698.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  shall.  In  a<xordance 
with  section  7308  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  transfer  the  former  U£.S.  Flavtingo 
(MSCO-11)  to  the  Jansen-Richardson  Poet 
No.  488  of  the  American  Legion.  Ellsworth, 
Mich.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  New  Ciedi  Exile  Newspaper   Under- 
ttaads  and  Fiflits  CoianinBitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  BOSCH 

or   NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2, 1960 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  Members  of  o 
Congress  to  a  new  Czech  exile  monthly 
newspaper  edited  In  Munich,  Germany, 
by  Mr.  Milos  Svoboda,  a  Czech  anti- 
Communist  refugee.  The  newspaper's 
name  is  Ceske  Listy — Czech  News — and 
its  first  issue  appeared  on  June  1,  1960. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  abmtive  Paris 
Conference,  the  paper  says  that  the  aim 
of  the  Communist  mores  wrecking  the 
Conference  were  to  harm  the  United 
States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  to 
influence  the  American  electiuis  against 
Mr.  Eisenhower  and  Mr.  Nxxon.  That 
this  analysis  was  right  was  clearly  evi- 
dent in  the  happenings  in  Japan,  which 
are  merely  a  etxitinuation  of  the  pur- 
poseful Communist  attacks  against  our 
President.  The  Czech  News  describes 
the  Commimlst  bosses  as  cool  and  cal- 
culating men  and  declares  that  the  Reds 
did  not  make  any  mistake  in  Paris. 
They  predict  a  summit  conference  wHl 
come  8  months  later  at  which  time  the 
Reds  expect  to  have  new  partners  striv- 
ing for  coexistence,  they  want  to  force 
the  participation  of  Red  China  in  inter- 
national conferences  and  want  more 
trade  and  more  coexistence.  Ttie  Czech 
News  regrets  the  way  in  which  the  big 
press  write  in  the  West  using  Blhru- 
shchev's  moves  against  Mr.  Elsenhower 
instead  of  calling  for  stronger  anti- 
communism  in  the  West.  Had  Khru- 
shchev not  known  the  way  in  which 
this  press  was  going  to  write,  he  would 
not  have  dared  to  wreck  the  Paris  Con- 
ference, says  the  Czech  News. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  one  exile  news- 
paper grasping  the  situation  so  soberly 
and  rejecting  the  unrealistic  optimism 
of  other  exile  publications  and  organ- 
izations which  have  believed  that  the 
Reds  have  made  mistakes  while  in  real- 
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ity  they  have  again  scored  one  of  their 
big  propaganda  successes.  We  certain- 
ly need  people  who  see  the  global  dan- 
ger of  the  sly  Communist  in  a  clear 
waj'. 

In  his  introductory  article,  the  for- 
mer Czechoslovak  Minister  and  General 
of  the  Army,  Lev  Prchala,  chairman  of 
the  Czech  National  Committee  in  Lon- 
don, propounds  the  idea  of  Christianity 
and  tolerance  between  the  Czechs  and 
the  Germans.  This  outstanding  exile. 
General  Prchala,  spent  World  War  n  in 
London  fighting  Hitler,  but  refused  to 
return  to  the  Czechoslovakia  of  the  na- 
tional front  in  1945  condemning  the 
communization  measures  taken  in  that 
land  and  opposing  communism  as 
strongly  as  nazism.  Had  the  Czech  peo- 
ple heeded  the  advice  of  this  just  and 
wise  man,  they  would  probably  still  be 
free. 

The  first  issue  contains  an  article 
written  for  the  Czech  News  by  the  dis- 
tinguished American  writer.  Gen.  Char- 
les A.  Willoughby,  former  chief  of  U.S. 
intelligence  in  the  Far  East  under  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  In  a  brilliant  analysis 
of  the  dangers  of  coexistence,  General 
Willoughby  warns  of  summit  confer- 
ences. The  general  quotes  the  words  of 
Dmitri  Manuilski  about  the  "stupid  and 
decadent  capitalists"  who  would  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends  of  the 
Communists  and  also  Lenin's  words  that 
"prcmiises  are  like  pie  crusts,  made  to  be 
broken."  General  Willoughby,  however, 
finds  an  encouraging  sign  in  the  fact 
that  the  victims  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Czechs,  the  Hungarians,  the  Germans, 
and  others  are  finding  a  way  together 
and  that  a  broader  principle  emerges, 
the  principle  of  freedom,  friendly  neigh- 
borliness,  and  self-determination  for  all. 

In  a  message  to  the  new  newspaper, 
Lt.  Gen.  P.  A.  del  Valle,  of  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  retired,  declares: 

The  governments  of  the  free  world  do  not 
undertake  sufficient  steps  against  commu- 
nism. The  road  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  and  to  the  liberation  of  the  en- 
slaved peoples  does  not  lead  through  sum- 
mit conferences,  negotiations,  trade,  and 
friendship  with  the  Communists.  What  the 
free  world  needs  is  an  active  warless 
policy  of  liberation  using  the  means  of  an 
economic,    political,    joumalistlc,    cultural. 


and  diplomatic  offensive  against  world 
communism.  Before  conununism  can  be 
removed  without  war  In  your  country,  Its 
helpers  In  the  free  world  must  be  r«noved. 

Ample  quotations  are  given  in  the 
newspaper  from  speeches  of  distin- 
guished Members  of  Ccxigress.  The 
words  of  Senator  TBokas  J.  Dooo  are 
quoted  demanding  that  the  question  of 
the  captive  nations  be  exploited  as  an 
offset  against  the  Communist  offensive. 
On  this  question,  the  West  is  on  sure 
ground — ^legall^,  morally  and  pcditically. 
There  is  no  issue  on  which  the  Kremlin 
is  more  sensitive  or  more  vulnerable. 

SenaUN"  Roman  Hxuska  is  quoted  as 
demanding  a  firm  p(dicy  on  Germany. 
B^'lin  must  never  fall  into  Communist 
hands.  Seaaaior  Hsuska  mentioned  in 
his  speech,  quoted  the  Czech  News,  a 
letto:  by  Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Klein  de- 
manding a  firm  policy  so  that  it  be 
heard  by  Nikita  Khrushchev  who  seems 
to  have  reached  the  false  and  danger- 
ous cocclusicxi  that  the  free  wcn'ld  is  in- 
timidated by  his  claims  to  power  and 
supremacy. 

Furthermore,  the  new^xtper  quotes 
words  of  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphsxy 
and  Congressman  Gordon  H.  Schzrxr. 
Czech  News  reports  the  words  of  Com- 
munist leaders  such  as  Lenin  who  said: 

"Up  to  now  we  have  won  our  victories  over 
the  world  bourgeoisie  because  of  its  InaUllty 
to  unite,"  and  words  of  Georgi  Dmitrov: 
"The  writer  who,  without  being  a  party 
member,  defends  the  Soviet  Union,  the  un- 
ion leader  who  is  outside  our  ranks  but  de- 
fends Soviet  international  policy,  is  worth 
more  than  a  thoiiaand  party  members." 

The  Czech  News  contains  many  re- 
ports about  Czech  and  exHe  life.  One 
interesting  article  reports  a  meeting  held 
as  a  common  manifestation  against 
Communist  tactics  at  the  summit  meet- 
ings which  was  staged  by  the  Ukrainian 
exiles  in  Munich,  under  the  leadership 
of  former  Prime  Minister  of  free 
Ukraine,  the  Honorable  Jaroslaw  Stezko, 
by  the  Hungarian  refugees,  the  Anti- 
Bolshevic  Bloc  of  Nations,  the  German 
Union  of  Expellees,  and  the  Victims  of 
Stalinism.  A  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Landtag,  Mr.  Herbert  Prochazka  de- 
manded that  the  German  Federal  Gov- 
ernment support  materially  the  political 
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exile  of  the  enslaved  peoples.  The  res- 
olution of  the  Anti-Bolshevic  Bloc  of 
Nations  whose  president  is  Mr.  Statzko, 
demanded  the  expulsion  of  Red  regimes 
from  the  UN  and  tliat  the  question  of 
the  liberation  of  the  captive  nations  be 
put  on  the  daily  agenda  of  world  politics. 

Also  the  scientific  part  of  the  new 
paper,  in  which,  for  example,  Dr.  Rudolf 
Wierer.  former  university  professor  of 
Brno,  analyzes  the  new  Czechoslovak 
Commxmist  constitution,  and  the  cul- 
tural parts  are  interesting.  The  editor, 
Mr.  Svoboda.  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  Czech  exile  orchestra  director  Rafael 
Kubelik.  formerly  in  Chicago  and  Lon- 
don, who  is  going  to  Munich  in  1961  to 
direct  the  Munich  Symphony  Orchestra. 

This  new  newspaper  hopes  to  reach 
not  only  the  Czech  exiles,  but  also  the 
old  Czech  settlers  in  the  countries  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  a  refreshing  sight  to 
see  this  new  publication  advocating  con- 
crete proposals  of  action  against  com- 
munism. 'The  Czech  News  proposes  to 
persuade  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  to  forbid  the 
transactions  of  Western  currencies  as 
donations  to  the  Communist  countries 
through  the  Red  monopoly  foreign  trade 
organization  Tuzek.  The  paper  says 
that  the  Communists  prefer  Western 
currencies  to  simple  gift  parcels,  but  that 
they  would  admit  simple  gift  parcels  if 
the  Tuzek  operations  are  prohibited  be- 
cause they  prefer  gift  parcels  for  their 
needy  population  to  nothing.  This  is 
sound  logic  for  fighting  anti- Communist 
exiles  and  the  organizations  such  as  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
and  the  Free  Europe  Committee  with  its 
radio  free  Europe  could  derive  useful  in- 
formation   in    the    field    of    anticom- 

This  new  newspaper,  the  Czech  News, 
which  brings  so  many  quotations  of 
American  statesmen  and  Monbers  of 
Congress  and  which  clearly  sees  the 
dangers  of  communism,  and  seeks  to  ef- 
fectively fight  the  Communist  danger, 
and  which  preaches  freedom,  justice,  and 
friendship  between  nations,  including 
the  Czechs,  Germans,  Slovaks,  Him- 
garians,  and  others,  really  deserves  the 
attention  of  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  moral  support  of  all  Americans. 


The  Repnbtic  of  lUly— lU  14th 
Anaivenary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2. 1960 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
war  was  not  only  the  most  destructive 
event  in  known  and  recorded  history,  but 
it  was.  in  many  respects,  the  most  revo- 
lutionary of  all  wars.  In  Europe  its 
shocking  and  terrifying  effects  in  many 
spheres  of  human  activity  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten.  But  in  certain  countries 
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thel-e.  as  a  result  of  that  war.  certain 
pov  erf  ul  and  dictatorial  regimes  were 
ove  -thrown  and  popular  democratic  gov- 
ernments were  substituted.  Germany 
Italy  are,  of  course,  two  cases  in 
poiht. 
1  he  Fascist  government  never  seemed 
Have  had  popular  support  in  Italy.  It 
dictatorial  pure  and  simple,  and  its 
inaj)ility  to  lead  the  people  of  Italy  in 
showed  its  bankruptcy  and  lack  of 
When  the  Anglo-American 
helped  the  Italian  people  to  over- 
>w  the  Fascist  regime,  they  also  en- 
the  people  in  their  task  of 
fortniing  a  democratic  government.  Very 
in  June,  14  years  ago.  the  people  of 
y  voted  for  a  republican  type  of  gov- 
and  thus  they  voluntarily  es- 
tablished the  Republic  of  Italy. 

£  ince  those  anxious  and  hopeful  days, 
;he  course  of  a  mere  14  years,  the 
of  Italy  have  gone  far  in  strength- 
their  publicly  supported  republican 
and  in  establishing  firmly 
democratic  institutions  in  Italy.  As  the 
res  lit  of  their  devotion  of  these  institu- 
tioiis,  and  also  as  the  result  of  the  help 
received  from  the  other  democracies 
the  West,  they  have  made  Italy  a 
of  strength  of  democracy  against 
a  seedbed  of  the  arts, 
a  home  for  creative  thought  and 
On  this  14th  anniversary 
celebration  of  Italian  Independence  Day 
I  greet  the  proud  people  of  Italy  and  join 
the  tn  in  this  celebration. 
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Wsnda  May  Wood  of  Shamrock,  Tex., 
1  lected  to  Scholastic  Honor  Society  of 
<iallaadet  College 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TXXAS 

r^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1960 

ikr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  fives  me  great  personal  pleasure  to 
am  ounce  that  Miss  Wanda  May  Wood 
of  Shamrock,  Tex.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  scholastic  honor  society  of  Gallaudet 
College,  the  world's  only  college  for  the 
deatf.  She  is  the  first  student  from 
Texas  ever  to  be  accorded  such  a  distinct 
>»or  or. 

1  his  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Wood,  of  Shamrock,  not  only 
achieved  membership  in  the  Phi  Alpha 
Pi  Society  of  the  college,  but  also  re- 
ceived the  Thomas  S.  Marr  Award  for 
outstanding  academic  achievement  and 
scholarship.  A  senior  at  the  college. 
Mis  5  Wood  wUl  graduate  this  month  with 
the  highest  average  in  her  class.  She 
was  also  a  dean's  list  student  during  her 
stu(  lies. 

Outstanding  as  they  are,  the  accom- 
plisiments  of  this  Texas  coed  have  by 
no  ineans  been  limited  to  the  scholastic 
She  just  recently  reigned  as 
Sweetheart  of  Alpha  Sigma  Pi  Frater- 


nity during  its  Uth  annual  carnival  held 
at  Gallaudet.  Members  of  the  frater- 
nity named  Miss  Wood  their  sweetheart 
in  honor  of  her  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  character. 

Miss  Wood,  truly  outstanding  both  as 
a  scholar  and  as  an  individual,  is  a  credit 
not  only  to  the  city  of  Shamrock  and 
the  State  of  Texas,  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion as  well.  For  her  determination  and 
many  achievements,  Miss  Wood  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  best  wishes  and 
earnest  praise  of  us  all. 


The  American  Woman  Commemorative 
Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  2, 1960 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Nation  pays  tribute  to  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  population  by  issuing, 
through  the  Post  OflQce  Department,  a 
special  stamp  honoring  the  American 
woman.  I  freely  admit  that  mine  is  a 
prejudiced  position  in  calling  this  event 
to  your  attention.  However.  I  should 
appreciate  a  moment  of  your  time  to  ex- 
press, on  behalf  of  American  women 
everywhere,  gratitude  for  the  recognition 
this  stamp  represents. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  4-cent  stamp — 
the  variety  employed  daily  in  the  trans- 
action of  more  important  bits  of  Ameri- 
can business  than  any  other  single  ele- 
ment in  our  national  life,  except,  of 
course,  the  women  it  commemorates. 

There  have  been  many  pioneers  in  the 
progress  of  women  toward  their  present 
status  since  Abigail  Adams  first  looked 
to  new  horizons.  Some  of  these,  Susan 
B.  Anthony.  Jane  Addams,  Clara  Bar- 
ton, Carrie  Catt.  Elizabeth  Stanton,  and 
Lucretia  Mott.  already  have  been  hon- 
ored either  individually  or  collectively  on 
stamps  previously  issued.  Certainly 
there  are  others  who  could  symbolize  the 
spirit  of  American  woman.  But  appro- 
priately enough  this  stamp  features  a 
composite  image  of  the  thousands  of 
American  women  who.  through  continu- 
ing contribution  to  family,  church,  and 
country,  have  arrived  in  mid-20th  cen- 
tury to  full  partnership  in  the  develop- 
ment, preservation,  and  extension  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

That  American  woman  takes  her  part- 
nership position  seriously  is  reflected  in 
her  growing  participation  in  human, 
public,  and  even  corporate  affairs. 

It  has  been  said  that,  by  sheer  weight 
of  numbers,  American  women  control  a 
majority  of  the  Nation's  votes  and  a  ma- 
jority of  its  wealth.  Actually,  the  an- 
swer to  their  advanced  position  in  the 
politics  and  economy  of  the  country  is 
not  one  of  statistics  but  of  sincere  and 
intelligent  interest;  of  desire  to  fulfill 
the  responsibilities  that  cwne  with  full 
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partnership  In  any  undertaking.  If 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  women  sit- 
ting in  town  meetings,  school  meetings, 
or  in  stockholders'  meetings,  it  is  because 
they  believe  that  the  living  strength  of 
our  Republic — In  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice— requires  the  active,  informed  sup- 
port of  each  citizen. 

The  advancement  of  American  women 
to  their  present  partnership  status  has 
been  a  cooperative  effort,  appreciably 
aided  by  the  men  and  other  women  who 
have  sat  where  you  are  now  sitting — 
thoughtful  citizens  who  gave  and  who 
continue  to  give  enthusiastic  support  to 
the  expanded  role  which  women  have 
proved  themselves  well  able  to  assume. 

This  expanded  role  has  many  facets, 
as  the  commemorative  stamp  issued 
today  indicates.  It  embraces  the  home, 
civic  affairs,  education,  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  industry.  In  all  of  these 
women  are  making  major  and  lasting 
contributions — sharing  responsibility  on 
an  equal  basis  with  their  associates. 
They  recogniie  that  equal  rights  and 
equal  responsibility  go  hand  in  hand — 
as  privilege  Is  acquired,  accountability 
must  be  assumed. 

By  recognizing  her  capabilities — by 
giving  her  the  opportiuiity  to  put  these 
capabilities  to  maximum  use  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  the  Nation  has  encouraged  the 
American  woman  to  develop  to  her  full 
stature.  In  exchange,  her  endeavors  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  family,  commu- 
nity, and  her  Nation  reflect  the  highest 
tradition  of  responsible  citizenship. 


Statenent  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Before 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreif  n  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISOOHSIH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
CoNGKEssioifAL  Rbcoko  a  Statement  de- 
livered by  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
S.  Gates  before  the  Senate  Conmiittee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  today.  June  2, 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statxmekt  or  Secretart  or  DrrrNSE  Thomas 
S  Oatxs  BEroSE  tub  Sen atk  CoMMrmE  on 
Foreign  Relations.  June  2,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  you  and  I  have  a 
short  statement  if  I  may  read  it. 

I  am  certain  that  you  wish  me  to  cover 
the  role  played  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  the  U-a  overflight  program.  Ele- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Defense  gave 
technical  advice  to  the  U-2  project.  No  mll- 
it.iry  aircraft  were  used  for  these  flights  nor 
were  the  pilots  military  personnel. 

Prom  time  to  time  the  Director  of  the  CIA, 
after  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 


recommended  a  series  of  programs  to  the 
President.  More  specifically  I  reviewed  pro- 
gram proposals  embracing  a»r«ral  priority 
missions,  one  or  more  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  execute  In  the  near  future.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  operational  conduct  of 
the  program  rested  with  the  OIA. 

Of  paramount  Importance  was  "the  take" 
of  these  flights.  Information  on  airfields, 
aircraft,  missiles,  missile  testing  and  train- 
ing, special  weapons  storage,  submarine  pro- 
duction, atomic  production,  and  air  defense 
deployments  were  of  the  tjrpes  of  vital  Infor- 
mation observed.  These  data  were  consid- 
ered in  formulating  our  military  programs. 
We  obviously  were  the  prime  customer  and 
ours  is  the  major  interest. 

On  a  separate  subject — 

One  incident,  and  one  over  which  I  as- 
sume full  responsibility,  is  the  calling  of  a 
test  of  the  readiness  of  our  military  com- 
munications from  Parts.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  my  action  in  this  matter  has  been 
questioned  by  some,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
the  facts. 

First  of  all,  our  military  forces  are  always 
on  some  degree  of  alert.  So  It  Is  merely  a 
matter  of  moving  this  degree  or  condition 
of  alert  up  or  down  the  scale.  On  Sunday 
night  (May  15)  we  were  already  aware  at 
the  sense  of  the  statement  which  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev was  going  to  make  the  following 
morning.  The  conditions  which  he  had  set 
for  his  participation  in  the  conference  made 
It  apparent  even  at  the  time  that  he  deliber- 
ately intended  to  wreck  the  conference. 

This  commvmlcations  alert  was  not  an 
act  that  was  either  offensive  or  defensive  In 
character.  It  did  not  recall  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force  and  Marine  personnel  from  leave. 
There  was  no  movement  of  forces  Involved. 
However.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  did 
make  certain  that  If  subsequent  develop- 
ments made  necessary  a  higher  state  of  readi- 
ness, such  action  could  be  taken  promptly 
and  convincingly. 

Under  the  circxmistances  it  seemed  most 
prudent  to  me  to  Increase  the  awareness  of 
our  unified  commanders.  McK-ecver.  since 
the  command  and  individuals  concerned  in 
the  decision  process,  including  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  State,  and  myself, 
were  overseas  It  was  Important  to  check  out 
our  military  communications.  At  about 
midnight,  Paris  time,  Sunday  night,  I  re- 
quested that  a  quiet  Increase  in  command 
readiness,  particularly  with  respect  to  oom- 
municatlons,  be  Instituted  without  public 
notice,  If  jxwsible. 

One  phase  of  our  testing  Is  to  call  no- 
notice  exercises  of  our  command  communi- 
cations. While  some  commands  went  fur- 
ther in  executing  the  instructions  Issued  by 
the  JCS  as  a  result  of  my  message  than  I  had 
anticipated.  I  consider  the  order  premier  and 
absolutely  essential.  In  similar  circum- 
stances I  would  take  exactly  the  same  action. 


A  Salnte  to  the  Foreign  Agricnltural 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2. 1960 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  5.  1960,  we  will  celel>rate  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 


Service  and  it  Is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  all-important  op- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  plans  and  pol- 
icies related  to  the  administration  of  the 
foreign  affairs  and  interests  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture. This  responsibility  covers  a 
wide  range  of  activities  and  the  health 
and  strength  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural prc^rams  depend  in  large  measure 
on  the  success  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  FAS.  The  Service  is  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  develcq»nent  of  foreign 
markets  with  emphasis  placed  on  proper 
and  efiScient  disposition  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  Trade  pro- 
grams are  analj^ed  as  to  the  effect  re- 
strictive trade  policies  have  on  American 
farm  products,  and  FAS  also  develc^?s. 
directs,  and  coordinates  basic  policies  for 
the  encouragement  of  world  trade  in 
American  agricultural  products.  The 
FAS  maintains  an  agricultural  attache 
in  most  of  our  Embassies  and  consulates, 
and  it  is  the  primary  responsibility  of 
these  persons  to  report  on  marketing  and 
trade  activities  in  the  country  to  which 
they  are  assigned.  The  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  then  disseminates  to  the 
American  farmer  the  information  ob- 
tained by  these  attaches  and  others 
which  is  essential  to  the  aggressive  for- 
eign marketing  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  service  also  cooperates  with 
ICA  in  the  administration  of  the  agri- 
cultural ptHlion  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  This  work  includes 
training  foreign  agricultural  leaders  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  coop- 
erating foreign  countries. 

Historically,  our  farmers  produce  more 
than  domestic  consumption  requires,  and 
the  excess  goes  to  foreign  markets.  Al- 
though our  export  market  Is  relatively 
sm&ller  than  our  domestic  market,  it 
provides  us  with  additional  agrictiltural 
income  and  also  gives  a  more  complete 
outlet  for  our  total  production.  Diu-ing 
the  war  and  postwar  years,  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  farm  products  was  un- 
usually high  and.  consequently,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  expanded  its  production 
plant  to  a  size  considerably  greater  than 
it  might  have  done  had  there  not  been 
a  war.  However,  since  1952  foreign  de- 
mand for  our  agricultural  products  has 
fallen  off  appreciably,  and  today  we  are 
faced  with  the  very  real  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  the  full  capacity  of  our  agri- 
cultural plant.  The  present  surplus 
commodity  situation  is  traceable  in  great 
degree  to  insufficient  movement  to  for- 
eign markets. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  must 
actively  develop  foreign  markets  for  our 
farm  products,  and  it  is  only  recently 
that  we  have  become  aware  of  this  neces- 
sity. It  is  essential  that  we  acquire 
knowledge  of  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  it  affects  our  own 
agriculture,  and  that  we  take  proper 
steps  to  overcome  obstacles  in  market- 
ing our  farm  products  abroad  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  sound  and  prosperous  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States. 
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The  many  well-qualifled,  well-trained 
persons  involved  in  the  numerous  activi- 
ties of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
insure  the  continued  effectiveness  of  the 
Service.  They  are  loyal,  dedicated  em- 
ployees, experts  in  their  field,  and 
possess  the  ability  to  cooperate  fully 
with  Foreign  Service  officers  in  our  Em- 
bassies, and  also  with  foreign  agricul- 
tural officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultxire  is  to  be  commended  upon  the 
outstanding  work  being  carried  on  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  a  pleasure  to  offer  my  personal 
congratulations  on  the  fine  job  they  are 
doing. 

Memorial  Day,  Larchmont,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

OF    NEW    TOmK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2. 1960 

Bflr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  iinder 
the  leadership  of  Commander  Ben  Mc- 
Orath,  of  Larchmont,  N.Y.,  Memorial 
Day  for  a  number  of  years  in  that  com- 
munity hsis  been  a  very  imusual  and 
memorable  occasion. 

Through  careful  planning,  meticulous 
attention  to  details,  and  much  civic  co- 
operation. Commander  McGrath  was 
able  to  evoke  an  attendance  at  the  1960 
Memorial  Day  service  which  is  entirely 
out  of  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

It  seems  literally  as  though  all  of 
Larchmont  turns  out  to  hear  the  speeches 
and  see  the  parade.  The  police  and  fire 
department  cooperate  thoroughly,  as 
do  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  and 
the  Cubs  and  Brownies,  and  the  parade 
Is  an  unusually  splendid  affair. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  talk  before 
the  Larclimont  Memorial  Day  gathering 
for  several  years,  and  my  remarks  given 
on  this  past  May  30  follow : 

Once  again  I  stand  before  my  nelghbora 
and  friends  on  this  Important  day  to  speak 
a  message — a  message  primarily  In  tribute  to 
those  who  were  once  among  us,  but  who  were 
■wept  away  by  an  Irresistible  tide  of  arms. 
Their  pcksslng  brought  deep  sorrow  to  their 
parents,  their  spouses,  and  their  children. 
A  number  of  those  among  us  know  the,pangs 
that  service-connected  losses  brought  them 
through  personal   bereavement. 

We  know  only  this — that  as  civilized 
human  beings  It  Is  proper  and  fitting  that 
we  honor  our  departed  comrades  here  today. 
And  that  In  their  memory  we  pause  to  take 
Inventory  of  the  heritage  they  left  us.  That 
the  world — our  world — was  better  when  they 
left  It  cannot  be  denied. 

There  was  not  the  sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  all  of  us  In  the  form  of  the  nuclear 
bomb,  threatening  us  with  fiery  extinction 
in  one  dreadful  moment  of  scorching  flame. 
There  was  not  the  rash  of  rioting  on  the 
International  scene,  In  Korea,  Turkey,  South 
America,  and  the  Antilles — rioting  which  be- 
speaks terrifying  Impatience  with  the  status 
quo  and  indicates  a  pressing  need  for  social 
and  political  change  in  farflung  areas. 


1  here  was  not  the  phenomena  of  oppressed 
peo  3le  everywhere  rising  In  forceful  numbers 
to  <  verthrow  ancient  systems  of  tyranny  and 
col(  nlallsm. 

Tbere  was  not  In  the  bright  days  of  our 
depurted  comrades  the  multitude  of  Juven- 
ile ( lellnquency  crimes — which  cry  out  loudly 
tha ;  something  Is  amiss  with  our  social  pat- 
ten is.  And  there  was  not.  I  truly  believe, 
the  frightful  emphasis  on  Inconsequential 
things  which  today  are  given  importance 
ent  rely  Inconsistent  with  their  pragmatic 
vail  le. 

These  are  the  disappointing  facts  of  our 
Inv  "ntory. 

vrhat  is  there  on  the  hopeful  side?  Much 
indped. 

lie — our    people    and    other    people — 

tod^y  are  shattering  the  impediments  that 

long  stood  in  the  way  of  man's  prog- 

The  Interchange  of  scientific  knowl- 

on  an  international  scale  has  made  it 

for   nations   to  provide   the   power, 

Industrial  knowledge,  and  the  resources, 

five  their  peoples  the  necessities  of  life. 

Jobs,  the  homes,  and  the  necessary  ral- 
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;he  penetrating  explorations  of  the  elec- 

mlcroscope.    Ignorance  and  illiteracy  are 

wiped  out.    Food  and  shelter  will  soon 

available  to  a  world  which  for  centuries 

a  large  percentage  of  its  inhabitants  in 

want  and  painful  penury. 

,  may  I  ask,  Is  the  stumbling  block 

achieving    these    world    goals,    to    world 

to    peace    and    prosperity,    which 

woiild  permit  man  to  attack  the  social  prob- 

that  beset  us? 

answer  Is  Rtissia. 

we  did  not  have  to  spend  $40  billion  on 

to  give  us  deterrent  military  strength, 

give  us  a  voice  at  the  international  bar- 

iolng   table,   we    could   do    much    for    the 

,  the  mentally  ill.  the  poorly  housed,  the 
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;  lussla,    however,    prefers    to    pursue 
co\irse   of  attempted   world   domination, 
spiead  its  evil  doctrine   of  communism   by 
devious  means  available  to  it. 
record  is  one  of  deceit  and  Infamy. 
Russia  has  repudiated  every  agreement  she 
made  with  her  former  allies. 

has  seized  and  Impounded  behind  the 
Ciirtaln.  Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Po- 
,  Armenia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  a 
of  other  smaller  national  entitles, 
ut  of  this  we  can  be  certain — politically, 
is  a  giant  with  feet  of  clay.  Of  the 
million  people  in  the  Soviet's  immediate 
orlilt,  66  percent  are  not  dedicated  by  con- 
dit  oning  or  heritage  to  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics. 
'there  are.  in  fact,  only  96  million  Rus- 
sia is  compared  with  114  million  non-Rus- 
siaps  in  the  U.S.SJ^.  Idel-Ural  has  15  mil- 
Uzbek  has  8  million,  the  Ukraine  has 
million,  and  the  other  segments  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  35  million  non- Russians, 
mention  these  facts  to  show  that  Instead 
a  tightly  knit  coalition  of  states.  Russia 
loosely  formed  composite  of  divergent 
nations,  each  proud  of  its  own  heritage  and 
chiflng  under   Communist   domination. 

much  for  Russia — which,  we  must  not 
forket.  for  all  its  inherent  problems,  still  has 
int  srcontlnental  missile  operational  capa- 
bilities sufficient  to  destroy  us. 

think  that  on  the  brighter  side  of  life  to- 
Is  the  wldepsretMl  awakening  on  *\e  p«u-t 
)ur  citizens  to  the  importance  of  the  part 
plays  in  the  life  of  our  people, 
ilore  than  ever  our  citizens  are  beginning 
appreciate  that  it  la  not  how  much  a  man 
for  himself  that  is  the  criterion  of  his 
tnie  worth  so  much  as  it  Is  the  contribution 
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he  Is  making  to  the  welfare  of  others,  to  his 
community,  and  to  his  country. 

All  over  this  land  of  ours  businessmen  are 
learning  the  rudiments  of  politics.  They 
are  finally  realizing  that  it  Is  Important  to 
them  that  they  have  a  voice  In  the  legisla- 
tive processes  of  our  country.  It  is  they  who 
should  help  make  the  laws  which  govern 
them,  rather  than  leave  it  to  a  few  self-ap- 
pointed  professional   policymakers. 

Let  us  in  memory  of  our  departed  com- 
rades determine  now  that  henceforth  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  prove  that  this  Is  not  a 
world  governed  by  the  anarchy  of  chance,  but 
rather  a  purposeful.  God-fearing  world  of 
order  and  law,  and  one  which  we  cherish 
and  endeavor  to  Improve. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  dead  who  died 
gallantly  and  with  the  conviction  that  those 
who  had  the  gift  of  life  would  not  fall  them 
nor  their  children,  nor  their  children's 
children. 

As  Father  Keller,  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tophers, said  so  eloquently  and  humbly, 
"Better  to  light  a  candle  than  curse  the 
darkness." 


Citizenship  in  a  Free  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  2, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  last  night  to  at- 
tend the  50th  anniversary  commemora- 
tive dinner  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
The  President  wais  there  and  did  a  grand 
job  o*.  ad  libbing.  There  was  a  pagetuit 
highlighting  50  years  of  scouting  contri- 
bution to  the  Nation.  The  scouts  them- 
selves put  that  on  and  they  did  a  grand 
job. 

Ellsworth  H.  Augustiis,  president  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  presided,  and  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  orchestra  rendered 
some  very  beautiful  music. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Frederick 
H.  Mueller,  delivered  a  very  wonderful 
50th  anniversary  talk.  The  title  of  the 
speech  was  "Citizenship  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Citizenship  in  a  Free  Societt 
(Text  of  address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Frederick  H.  Mueller,  prepared  for  delivery 
at  the  50th  anniversary  commemorative 
dinner.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Sheraton- 
Park  Hotel,  Washington.  DC.  June  1. 
1960) 

Mr.  President.  President  Augustus,  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  it  Is 
an  honor  and  an  inspiration  to  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  in  these  ceremonies. 

In  paying  tribute  to  a  half  century  of  dU- 
tlnguished  service  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  we  are  also  wishing  them  continu- 
ing success  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  we  shall  have  even  greater  need  ctf  the 
principles  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  as 
the  demands  upon  citizenship  in  a  free  so- 
ciety become  even  broader. 
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An  associate  of  mine,  hearing  that  I  was 
to  address  this  meeting,  asked  the  liighly 
flattering  question  as  to  whether  I  had  been 
a  Boy  Scout. 

My  answer  was  that  I  graduated  from  high 
school  the  year  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
was  founded — Just  60  years  ago  this  month. 
Can  you  think  of  a  better  reason  for  not 
having  been  a  member? 

I  did  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  as 
a  youngster  to  have  the  friendship  and  In- 
spiration of  a  man  who.  after  the  founding 
of  the  Boy  Scout  organization,  became  very 
active  in  its  work. 

I  refer  to  Capt.  Charles  Belknap,  a  Civil 
War  captain  at  the  age  of  30.  who  was  the 
grandfather  of  one  of  my  boyhood  friends. 

He  spent  much  of  his  time  teaching  us  the 
lore  of  the  woods,  especially  Indian  lore,  on 
which  he  was  an  expert  and  Instilled  In  us 
the  same  basic  appreciation  of  the  principles 
and  activity  later  embodied  In  the  Boy  Scout 
movement. 

Needless  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  main- 
tained an  active  Interest  in  an  organization 
which  has  been  such  a  powerful  force  for 
good — not  only  for  its  generations  of  indi- 
vidual members  and  leaders,  but  also  for  the 
communities  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Scout  troops  and  councils. 

In  this  audience,  and  all  over  America,  are 
dedicated  men  who  deserve  special  tribute 
tonight. 

I  refer  to  members  of  Boy  Scout  councils 
and  troop  committees,  to  Scoutmasters  and 
their  adult  aaslstants.  and  to  other  business 
and  professional  men  who  devote  so  many 
hours  to  active  guidance  of  this  magnificent 
Scout  movement. 

I  know  that  they  have  had  their  reward 
many  times  over. 

But  all  of  ua,  in  or  out  of  scouting,  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  experiments  in  youth  develop- 
ment in  world  history. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  was  founded,  and  which  have 
been  responsible  for  Its  growth,  are  derived 
from  the  finest  at  American  traditions. 

Its  emphasis  on  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual  development,  its  teaching  of 
f airplay  and  self-reliance  in  every  endeavor — 
these  are  the  ingredients  which  have  made 
this  Nation  grvat,  and  assure  the  future 
of  our  free  democratic  society. 

Each  year,  since  1961,  there  has  been 
awarded  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  Congress, 
the  Yoimg  American  Medal  for  Bravery. 

It  is  awarded  to  one  who  has  exhibited  ex- 
ceptional courage  in  an  effort  to  save — or 
has  successfully  saved — the  life  of  a  person 
In  actual  and  Imminent  danger. 

It  Is  most  significant  that,  of  the  eight 
such  awards  nude  to  date,  six  of  the  re- 
cipients were  Boy  Scouts  at  the  time  of  their 
act  of  heroism  and  a  seventh  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Scouts. 

There  is  another  fact  about  the  Scouts 
which  is  of  particular  significance  to  law  en- 
forcement offlccrs. 

Attorney  General  Rogers,  whose  place  I 
am  honored  to  take  tonight,  informs  me 
that  those  best  Informed  in  the  Federal 
prison  system — the  Director,  wardens,  and 
the  people  working  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boya  and  other  youth  correction 
centers — have  stated  that,  of  all  the  men  and 
boys  who  are  received  in  our  various  deten- 
tion facilities,  leu  than  one  in  a  thousand 
has  ever  had  any  connection  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  facts  should  not  surprise  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  Scout  oath  and  the  Scout  law. 

For  OUT  legal  system  aztd  the  legal  syitema 
of  the  entire  free  world  have  a  moral  basis. 


Lenin  described  the  Conununist  ideal 
when  he  said,  "All  is  moral  that  serves  to 
strengthen  the  Soviet  system." 

How  different  is  the  constantly  expressed 
determination — throughout  the  Cub  Scout 
promise,  the  Boy  Scout  oath,  and  the  ex- 
plorer code — to  do  one's  beet  to  serve  Qod 
in  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  fairness  to  all 
men  everywhere. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  write  a  mes- 
sage for  Fitness  In  Action,  the  publication 
of  the  President's  CouncU  on  Youth  Fitness. 

I  there  stated  that  fitness  must  always  be 
defined  in  terms  of  its  purpose. 

The  kind  of  fitness  which  we  seek  Is  the 
development  of  free  and  responsible  indi- 
viduals for  life  and  service  in  a  free  society. 

Our  strength  grows  out  of  our  hig^  dedi- 
cation to  opportunities  for  every  individual 
to  realize  his  best  potential  and  highest 
destiny. 

Thus  we  do  not  seek  mere  survival,  but 
the  enlargement  of  the  dignity  and  moral 
worth  of  humanity. 

To  preserve  and  extend  these  basic  tradi- 
tions and  ideals,  we  shall  reqxiire  the  best 
win — and  the  greatest  variety  o*  talents, 
Intelligence,  and  Judgment — ^which  a  free 
people  can  muster. 

This  is  why  the  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America,  and  of  their  fellow  Scouts  all 
over  the  world,  is  so  basic  to  our  common 
task. 

That  task  is  to  realiee  the  joy  and  fulfill- 
ment which  freedom  alone  can  win  for  a 
troubled  world. 

Scouting  is  an  ideal  workshop  for  volun- 
tary citizenship  in  a  worldwide  community 
dedicated  to  freedcxn  for  all. 

Scouts  learn  the  lesson  inscribed  on  the 
£>epartment  of  Justice  buUding:  "Justice 
in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  State  is  pos- 
sible only  as  first  It  resides  in  the  hearts 
and  souls  of  the  citizens." 

Scouts  learn  that  freedom  and  Jiistice  are 
inseparable,  and  that  jvistice  Involves  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others. 

Scouting  breeds  not  only  the  will  to  co- 
operate, but  also  the  will  to  think  for  one's 
self. 

In  providing  constructive  outlets  for  the 
restless  and  surging  energies  of  youth.  Scout- 
ing builds  character  through  practical  ex- 
perience in  living,  learning,  playing,  and 
working  with  others. 

Scouting  makes  another  basic  contribu- 
tion to  the  way  of  life  of  a  free  society 
and  the  broadest  requirements  (rf  citizen- 
ship. 

I  refer  to  experience  in  leadership. 

We  adults  have  had  occasion  to  witness 
many  perversions  of  that  word  "leadership." 

It  has  been  used  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

In  a  strictly  scientific  and  objective  sense, 
the  qualities  making  for  leadership  are 
amoral. 

They  can  exist  regardless  of  how  they 
are  used. 

A  man  is  a  leader  to  the  extent  that 
he  can  successfully  rationalize  the  senti- 
ments, attitudes,  aspirations— or  even  the 
fears  and  hatreds— of  a  group. 

Thus  tbe  leader  may  or  may  not  lead  in  a 
sound  or  healthy  direction. 

Leadership  can  exploit  the  worst  or  bring 
out  the  best  in  a  whole  people. 

But  this  vital  point  is  often  overlooked: 
the  quality  of  the  leado:  is  conditioned  and 
determined  by  the  qtiality  of  those  he  toads. 

In  this  sense  people  get  the  kind  of  leaders 
they  want — and  deeerve. 

There  is  leadership  by  default,  when  the 
rank  and  file  are  indifferent  and  wllUng— •■ 
we  say — to  "let  George  do  it." 


There  is  leadership  by  force  when  opposi- 
tion to  the  ruling  clique  is  discouraged  or 
even  coerced  until  it  Is  no  longer  vocal  and 
effective. 

There  is  leadership  by  personal  ambition 
where  there  is  rivalry  based  upon  prestige 
and  personality  factors  regardless  of  the 
needs  of  the  group. 

And  finally  there  is  responsible  leadership, 
which  emerges  when  the  group  is  made  up  of 
responsible  and  Interested  people  free  to  ex- 
press ways  of  accomplishing  common  ob- 
jectives. 

Here  leadership  does  not  come  by  default, 
force,  or  personal  ambition. 

It  is  won  through  the  character  and  capac- 
ity to  achieve  acceptance  in  the  free  market 
of  ideas. 

The  Boy  Scouts  produce  that  kind  of 
leaders  because  they  produce  that  kind  of 
boys  who  grow  into  that  kind  of  men. 

And  behind  the  whole  process  is  a  set  of 
ideals,  principles,  goals  which  set  in  mo- 
tion a  chain  reaction  between  leaders  and 
led  which  preserves,  strengthens,  and  moti- 
vates the  whole  group. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  have  achieved 
new  insight  into  what  lias  nuuie  American 
free  enterprise  so  strong  and  productive. 

In  industry,  as  in  Government,  he  profits 
most  who  best  serves  the  long-run  interests 
of  the  people. 

Free  men.  as  citizens  or  as  customers,  can't 
be  pushed  around. 

They  must  be  persuaded. 

And  persuasion  requires  three  qualities 
with  which  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have 
been  enriching  otir  land  for  a  half  century — 
to  be  respected  as  a  person;  to  have  a  sense 
of  direction;  and  to  make  that  direction  the 
highest  of  human  aspirations. 

Citizenship  in  a  free  society  is  thus  bcMed. 
in  the  final  analysis,  upon  mcH'e  than  knowl- 
edge. 

Science  and  technology  have  opened  new 
vistas  to  a  better  life  of  which  o\ir  fore- 
fathers could  only  dream. 

But  we  are  all  too  aware  that  such  knowl- 
edge can  destroy  us. 

We  may  have  reached  the  turning  point, 
the  moment  of  truth. 

The  coming  decade  will  test  our  faith  In 
God  and  man. 

But  we  in  America  can  face  that  future 
with  great  confidence  in  knowing  that  since 
1910  over  36  million  men  and  bo3rs  have 
taken  that  beautiful  Scout  oath: 

"On  my  honor,  I  will  do  my  best  to  do  my 
duty  to  God  and  my  country." 


MUtaken  Ideality 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOCSX  OF  RKPHBHENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  June  2. 1960 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hutsler,  wage  administrator. 
International  Association  of  Bridge, 
Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron  Work- 
ers, made  a  phone  call  to  the  Board  of 
Parole,  Department  of  Justice,  in  behalf 
of  someone  else  to  find  out  the  proce- 
dure to  be  followed  for  hearings  under 
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section  504  (tf  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 
The  act  prohibits  a  person  f  nan  hokUng 
certain  positions  in  a  labor  union  tf  they 
have  been  convicted  or  Indicted  for  cer- 
tain crimes.  It  further  provides  exemp- 
tion from  its  provisions  after  a  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Parole.  Mr.  Hutsler 
requested  the  staff  dlrect(x>  to  send  to 
him  the  reg\ilations  governing  \  these 
hearings.  The  staff  director  replied  that 
the  regulations  had  not  been  written  at 
that  time  and  that  he  would  send  them 
upon  their  completion.  The  name  of  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  the  call  was 
made  wsis  not  divulged  at  that  time  be- 
cause it  was  felt  it  was  not  necessary  to 
do  so. 

Later,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Hutsler  was 
caUed  to  page  AA-4  of  the  Daily  Labor 
Reporter  of  February  6.  19«0.  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs.  La 
that  article  it  was  stated  that  additional 
cases  before  the  Board  <xi  which  no 
hearings  had  been  s^eduled  involved 
Mr.  Hutsler  and  several  others.  When 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  was  ad- 
vised of  the  circumstances  which  ac- 
tually existed,  they  immediately  printed 
a  2V^  page  explanation  and  clarification 
of  the  matter. 

The  memorandimi  which  started  the 
events  which  led  up  to  the  news  item 
being  published  in  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs  publication  was  filed  with 
the  Congress,  apparently  to  justify  a  re- 
quest for  funds  to  implement  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure 
Act.  It  was  entered  into  the  record  of 
the  hearing  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
when  It  was  called  to  their  attention 
later,  the  record  of  the  hearings  had 
been  closed  and  no  correction  was  pos- 
sible. I  am  therefore  taking  this  only 
remaining  opportunity  in  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  record  of  this  damaging  testi- 
mony. 

It  appears  from  the  correspondence 
available  to  me  that  there  is.  to  say  the 
least,  an  inconsistency  in  the  statements 
made  by  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Parole  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  Chairman,  in  a  letter  dated  April 
26,  1960,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Albert  Thomas,  chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  states  that — 

I  am  Informed  by  a  member  of  the  Board's 
staff  that  Mr.  Hutsler  called  the  Board  and 
discuaaed  at  some  length,  without  identify- 
ing himself,  the  prohibitive  clauses  of  the 
new  Labor  Act  as  relates  to  an  employee  of 
the  Iron  Workers  of  America.  This  staff 
member  Informs  me  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  know  that  Mr.  Hutsler  was  an  attorney 
or  that  he  was  calling  for  Information  re- 
garding a  second  party.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hutsler  Identified  no  one  else. 

The  Staff  Director  for  the  Board,  in  a 
letter  dated  March  4.  1960,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Charles  K  Hutsler,  wage  adminis- 
trator. International  Association  of 
Bridge.  Structural  and  Ornamental  Iron 
Workers,  stated  that — 

The  only  name  our  records  showed  was 
your  name.  We  did  not  In  our  records  show 
you,  however,  as  the  person  who  might  be 


bamd  from  employment  p>urtuant  to  the 
Labc  r-Management  Act,  bvt  merely  as  the 
perse  n  with  whom  the  case  could  be  Identi- 
fied. 

mI;.  Reed's  letter  of  AprU  26.  1960,  to 
the  honorable  Albkkt  Thokas  tends  to 
leavi  the  impression  that  they  had  rea- 
son »  believe  that  Mr.  Hutsler  was  actu- 
ally nvolved,  whereas  the  letter  of  March 
4,  Ifeo,  from  the  Staff  Director  clearly 
that  they  were  merely  using 
Hutsler's  name  as  the  person  with 
the  case  could  be  identified.  In 
words,  it  was  clear  to  the  Depart- 
ol  Justice  that  Mr.  Hutsler  was 
nvolved  in  a  case  before  the  Board 
^role,  although  such  a  conclusion 
drawn  by  the  Bureau  of  National 
,  based  upon  the  memorandum  of 
12,  1960,  mentioned  above, 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  had 
the  testimony  in  connection  with 
nemorandum  in  the  record,  it  is  my 
they  would  not  have  published  the 
item  as  they  did.  It  is  also  my 
that  the  Department  of  Justice 
not  have  written  the  monoran- 
of  February  12,  1960,  in  the  manner 
uhich  it  appeared  in  the  record  if 
had  suspected  the  repercussions 
actually  resulted  from  the  memo- 
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T  lis  is  a  regrettable  situation  which 
ooii  d  have  been  avoided  by  more  precise 
confideration  by  both  the  Department 
ustice  and  the  Bureau  of  National 
It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  this 
will  encourage  more  thoughtful 
precise  memorandums  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  substantiating 
request  for  appropriations  and 
mo^e  accurate  and  factual  reporting  by 
onal  publications  when  a  person's 
rep'  itation  and  integrity  are  involved. 


Mcifial  Day  in  the  VUlaf e  of 
Mamaroneck 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  2, 1960 


Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Me- 
mo) ial  Day  in  the  village  of  Mamaro- 
nec  c,  N.Y.,  is  a  special  occasion.  The 
dignitaries  of  the  community,  Boy 
SCO  its  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  fire  depart- 
meit  members,  and  persons  from  other 
orgi  inlzatlons  turn  out  for  a  huge  pa- 
rade which  is  paced  by  the  high  school 
bard.  Much  preparation  and  thought 
goe  i  into  the  arrangements  and  the  en- 
tire line  of  march  gathers,  together  with 
oth  tr  citizens,  at  the  beautiful  village 
hai:  where  speeches  are  made  and  the 
dea  1  are  remembered. 

I  was  my  privilege  to  address  the 
gat  lering  this  year  on  May  30,  and  my 
reiqarks  follow: 

Chairman,  as  your  congressional  rep- 
resentative, I  take  pride  in  participating  In 


this  memorial  service  here  today — standing 
as  I  do  among  neighbcm  and  friends. 
This  year,  It  seems  to  me.  Memorial  Day 

has  a  special  significance.  Honoring  as  It 
does  all  those  who  have  died  to  keep  Amer- 
ica a  free  and  undivided  Nation,  I  see  it  as 
a  symbol  of  the  liberty  we  still  enjoy  as  part 
of  the  free  world. 

We  all  know  that  today  there  Is  a  threat 
to  that  liberty — a  threat  greater  than  ever 
before.  Only  because  we  are  strong  Is  the 
world  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  still  uncon- 
quered.  Only  becaiise  our  military  mviscles 
are  flexed  and  our  heart  undaunted  is  com- 
munism contained  within  the  borders  of  the 
Russian -dominated  half  of  the  world. 

On  this  day,  therefore,  let  xis  give  thanks 
to  God  that  this  Is  so.  and  let  us  pray  for 
continued  strength  and  courage  that  those 
whom  we  honor  will  not  bave  died  need- 
lessly. 

Memorial  Day  was  established  to  honor 
those  who  died  in  the  War  Between  the 
States,  but  today  it  Is  an  occasion  upon 
which  we  revere  the  dead  of  aU  our  wars. 

It  is  a  day  when  a  humble  and  grateful 
people  gather  across  America  for  simple 
programs  of  reverence  and  patriotism;  a  day 
when  we  bow  our  heads  and  ask  divine 
help  to  keep  ours  "the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave." 

And  it  Is  a  day  when  "liberty"  and  "free- 
dom "  are  spoken  openly  and  unashamedly: 
when  good  old-fashioned  patriotism  wells  up 
Inside  us  and  sometimes  overflows.  It  Is  a 
day  when  we  recapture  the  courage  and  de- 
termination that  steeled  our  wills  through 
times  of  bitter  Internal  strife  and  fierce 
international  struggle. 

It  is  a  day,  too,  when  bands  play  and 
bright  flags  whip  in  the  breeze  and  we  boast 
to  each  other,  perhaps,  of  the  victories 
America  has  won.  But  it  Is  a  day  also  when 
"Taps"  and  the  staccato  crack  of  rifle  fire 
give  solemnity  to  our  national  mood,  as 
they  blend  in  echo  across  the  graves  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country. 

On  this  day,  the  epic  voices  of  the  past 
live  again. 

"To  be  prepared  for  war  Is  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  preserving  peace."' 
So  spoke  George  Washington,  Father  of  our 
Country. 

How  apt  are  these  words  today.  How 
alive.  How  true.  We  should  thank  God 
that  our  leaders  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
have  not  forgotten  those  words  of  advice 
and  warning. 

"We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the 
last  best  hope  of  earth."  Those  are  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  defining  the 
Issue  of  his  time.  They  might,  Indeed,  have 
been  spoken  today  as  Mr.  Khnishchev  rat- 
tles his  atomic  weapons  and  blows  his  prop- 
aganda trumpet. 

"Damn  the  torpedoes.  Full  speed  ahead." 
These  words  of  Admiral  Farragut  In  Mobile 
Bay  have  given  dramatic  substance  to  the 
determination  of  all  Americans  who  prefer 
liberty  to  death. 

"Speak  softly  and  carry  a  big  ^tick," 
warned  Teddy  Roosevelt,  paraphi'asing 
George  Washington's  original  advice. 

I  think  those  words  must  be  echoing  to- 
day In  the  heart  of  President  Elsenhower  as 
he  lets  the  bellicose  Khnishchev  rant,  rave, 
and  make  menacing  gestures.  For  our 
President  knows  Just  how  big  an  atomic 
stick  we  carry.  He  does  not  have  to  bluff 
and  shout  in  the  Russian  manner  to  make 
his  international  points.  He  carries  his  big 
stick  with  quiet  dignity.  There  is  no  need 
for  him  to  brandish  it  and  roar  defiance. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  some  of  Ike's 
own  words.  In  a  few  short  sentences,  they 
clarify  today's  great  Issues  for  all  the  world 
to  see  and  understand : 
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"We  march  In  the  noblest  cause  of  all — 
human  freedom.  If  we  make  ourselves 
worthy  of  America's  Ideals,  If  we  do  not  for- 
get that  our  Nation  was  founded  on  the 
premise  that  aU  men  are  creatures  of  God's 
making,  the  world  will  come  to  know  that 
it  is  free  men  who  carry  forward  the  true 
promise  of  human  progress  and  dignity." 

Let  us  then  on  this  Memorial  Day  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  Individually  and  as  a 
iintion  to  "march  in  the  noblest  cause  of 
all — human  freedom." 

Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  showing  our 
patriotism,  our  love  of  country — God's  coun- 
try, as  it  has  been  called.  Let  us  show  the 
world  that  we  believe  deeply  and  sincerely 
that  It  Is  the  finest,  the  happiest,  the  freest 
of  all  the  world's  nations  and  that  no  sacri- 
fice will  be  too  great  for  Americans  to  keep 
It  so. 


SuppreMing  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  June  2, 1960 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
shocking  as  it  may  seem,  I  am  advised 
that  some  savings  and  loan  associations 
are  p>ooling  their  efforts  to  suppress  the 
truth. 

On  May  19,  1960,  under  the  heading 
"False  Confidence  in  Federal  Savings 
and  Locm  Insurance  Corporation,"  I  ex- 
posed in  the  Congressional  Record,  the 
incompetent  management  of  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Ijoan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration and  its  far  reaching  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  public  welfare. 

Instead  of  the  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations pooling  their  resources  to  cor- 
rect this  evil,  a  group  is  combining  to 
suppress  the  facts.  Is  it  because  this 
group  fears  intimidation  by  the  crush- 
ing autocratic  powers  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, including  the  power  of  seizure  un- 
der the  false  guise  of  an  "emergency," 
just  as  they  seized  the  sound  and  sol- 
vent Long  Beach  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation? 

These  associations  borrow  huge  sums 
from  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Sys- 
tem, as  their  annual  reports  show,  and 
are  therefore  subject  to  immediate  eco- 
nomic reprisals.  This  may  account  for 
their  efforts  to  suppress  the  truth  and 
their  hesitancy  to  stand  forthright  for 
the  principles  of  Justice  and  clean  up 
the  management  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

In  any  event  the  public  welfare  must 
be  considered  first,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  an  immediate  cleanup  of  the  in- 
competent management  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion be  vmdertaken.  Now  is  not  the  time 
for  the  savings  and  loan  associations  to 
say  all  la  well. 

The  truth  Is  that  all  is  not  well. 


As  Congressman,  I  have  found  it  nec- 
essary before  to  investigate  corrupt  gov- 
ernmental bureaus.  With  my  committee 
and  staff,  we  exposed  the  laxity,  mal- 
feasance, and  corruption  that  Infested 
that  vital  governmental  agency — ^the  Bu- 
reau of  Internal  Revenue. 

As  a  direct  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion, the  entire  Federal  system  of  tax 
administration  was  completely  over- 
hauled. 

The  committee's  job  was  done  in  spite 
of  the  threats,  intimidations,  delaying 
tactics,  and  the  frantic  behind-the- 
scenes  maneuvering  of  men  in  high 
places,  and  the  pooling  of  efforts  of  rack- 
eteers from  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Among  those  taking  part  in  hindering 
and  impeding  the  work  of  this  commit- 
tee were  paid  agents  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  an  arm  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the 
alter  ego  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

These  facts  are  documented  in  the 
congressional  committee  records. 

In  recent  court  proceedings  it  was  dis- 
closed that  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
refused  to  give  receipts  for  much  of  the 
$114  million  in  cash,  U.S.  bonds,  notes, 
and  other  assets  it  seized  from  the 
Long  Beach  Association.  The  refusal  of 
receipts  is  an  utter  disregard  for  the 
law,  and  in  fact  a  direct  violation  of  the 
law. 

Evidence  disclosed  that  before  an  in- 
ventory was  made  more  than  74  Board 
agents  and  personnel  from  competing 
savings  associations  had  access,  over  a 
period  of  weeks,  to  books,  records,  doc- 
uments and  assets  of  the  seized  Long 
Beach  Association. 

Further  evidence  of  the  incompetent 
management  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  was  revealed  in  sworn  testi- 
mony in  the  U.S.  district  court  at  Los 
Angeles. 

At  the  court  hearings,  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  was  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  examiner,  Robert  T.  Keith,  who, 
under  interrogation,  stated  that  the  in- 
ventory of  the  Long  Beach  Association's 
assets  since  the  seizure,  had  been  pre- 
pared under  his  supervision.  When 
asked  whether  the  inventory  included  a 
trust  deed  for  $7,980,000,  which  was 
among  the  association's  documents 
seized  by  Mr.  Ault,  the  supervisory 
authority,  he  stated,  "to  my  knowledge 
it  is  not  included  in  the  inventory." 
He  added,  "he  didn't  know  the  reason 
for  the  omission." 

Then  the  association's  attorney  won- 
dered about  44  documents  listed  in  the 
inventory  as  missing.  Documents  which 
were  alleged  to  total  in  value  $863,212. 
The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  examiner 
said,  "he  didn't  recall  whether  he  had 
asked  deposed  association  officials  where 
the  documents  were."  He  was  then 
asked  if  he  had  reported  them  to  the 
bonding  company,  and  the  examiner 
said,  "No."  On  being  questioned  fur- 
ther, he  was  asked  if  he  had  told  Mr. 
Ault,  the  supervisory  authority,  of  the 


missing  documents,  he  stated,  "I  don't 
believe  so.    It  was  in  the  inventory." 
Further  questions  were  posed: 

Question.  Who  do  you  think  you  should 
report  anything  missing  to? 

Answer.  I  don't  know. 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween a  mortgage  and  a  trust  deed? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  I  could  explain  It. 

Question.  Do  you  know  what  a  collateral 
pledge  agreement  Is  as  used  by  the  associa- 
tion? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  Individuals  that  the  bureau- 
cratic Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has  placed 
in  charge  of  the  seized  Long  Beach  As- 
sociation, and  yet  one  of  the  charges 
against  the  Long  Beach  Association  was 
incompetent  management.  The  deposed 
management  had  built  the  association 
from  $7,500  to  $114  million. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  enacted  its  own 
regulations,  one  of  which  provides  the 
following : 

Such  Board  may  declare  Its  own  emer- 
gency, seize  an  association,  place  their  agent 
In  charge,  refuse  receipts  or  an  accounting  to 
the  shareholders  and  their  elected  manage- 
ment. Such  seizure  places  all  rights  and 
px>wers  of  the  association  ofllcers,  directors, 
and  shareholders  In  the  hands  of  the  Board's 
agent. 

Thus,  without  any  judicial  process  of 
law,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
shareholders,  the  control  of  their  savings 
is  transferred  to  this  inccmipetent  man- 
agement. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  repeatedly  told  the  U.S.  courts  that 
the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.  This 
leaves  the  citizen  without  recourse  or 
protection  against  the  unrestrained 
power  of  this  bureaucratic  Board. 

Like  the  European  totalitarian  "isms," 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  has 
set  up  its  own  administrative  hearings, 
to  adjudicate  before  itself  its  own  mis- 
conduct, a  process  of  whitewashing  its 
own  incompetency  and  deceit. 

Attempts  at  justice  by  this  so-called 
administrative  process,  reminds  one  of 
a  confessed  felon  being  permitted  to 
place  himself  as  judge  and  thereby  ad- 
judicate his  own  misconduct. 

How  any  savings  and  loan  association 
manager  can  face  the  pubUc  and  assure 
the  investor  that  the  conduct  of  the 
management  of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  is  a  safe- 
guard to  their  savings  is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

The  savings  and  loan  associations  as 
individual  institutions  have  been  a  re- 
markably fine  example  of  honest,  capable 
management,  and  as  such  have  ren- 
dered valuable  and  able  service  to  their 
respective  communities. 

The  time  is  here  to  clean  up  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and  Its  alter 
ego  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  b^ore 
the  citizens  lose  confidence  in  this 
great  and  Important  industry* 
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EXTENSION  OP  RElfABSS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOYERN 

or  aovTB  BAKon 
Of  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSFRBBKNTATIVXB 

Thursday.  June  2.  I960 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday.  Maj  29.  a  large  crowd  of  South 
Dakoto  citizens  gathered  to  teeak  ground 
for  the  ooQstmction  of  Big  Ba:xi  Dam. 
the  flw^  in  a  chain  of  great  multiple- 
porpoee  dams  on  the  Missouri  River  pro- 
jected under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1M4. 

Tbe  principal  speaker  for  this  historic 
ceremony  was  the  disthigulshed  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Ltxikui  Johmson. 
In  sharlzK  the  platform  with  S^iator 
JOBKBOM.  I  told  my  fellow  South  Dako- 
tans  that  speaking,  not  simply  as  a  mem- 
ber of  his  political  party  but  as  a  student 
of  American  history.  I  regard  Ltkook 
Jomisoif  as  the  most  masterful  Senate 
leader  in  our  national  hist<»7.  I  further 
stated  that  if  events  should  bring  Sena- 
tor JoHxsoN  into  the  White  House,  he 
would  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Presidents. 

We  could  not  have  picked  a  more  ap- 
propriate speaker  for  the  dedication  ct 
a  great  new  multii^e-purpoee  dam. 
Senator  JomfsoH  has  been  a  vigorous 
champion  of  river  and  resource  develop- 
ment. He,  for  example,  led  the  fight 
that  produced  Senate  appn-oval  of  puUlc 
development  of  the  Hells  Canyon  proj- 
ect His  oonoem  for  human  as  well  as 
physical  resources  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  through  the  Joint  leaderdiip  of 
our  distinguished  Sp^iker  and  Senator 
JoEJnoK.  the  first  major  civil  rii^ts  leg- 
iaLMaa  since  the  Civil  War  was  enacted, 
likewise,  he  paved  the  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  strongest  legislatkm  to 
assist  oxir  schools  that  has  ever  cleared 
the  Senate.  His  oonoem  for  responsible 
conduct  by  America  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  his  determination  to  build  peace 
through  strength — are  well  known. 

Lyndon  Johksom  is  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. It  is  thus  appropriate  that  he  took 
for  his  theme  at  the  Big  Bend  Dam 
ceremony.  "Ttie  Age  of  tlie  Principled 
Man."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  splendid  address  be  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoas : 

Addrxbs  bt  Senator  LrNooir  B.  JOmraoir 
AT  DnncATUMT  or  Bib  Behs  Doc.  Pibuuc, 
S.  Dak. 

AOB  or  THE  raOf CIP1.ZB  HAN 

Few  nuwients  are  ever  ao  Inapiring  am  a 
moment  such  as  tlilB.  when  we  come  to  dedi- 
cate the  power  of  nature  to  the  itrength 
of  freedom. 

In  the  wveki  and  months  ahead,  great 
ehangoa  will  appear  on  this  scene  we  see. 

But  we  know  and  we  are  glad — that  this 
work  will  And  Ita  xiltlmate  worth  in  changes 
the  eye  cannot  see:  the  changes  for  good 
which  win  be  wrought  In  the  Itres  and 
souls  of  Anwrlea'fe  famines  here — and.  most 
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I  say.  "we,"  I  do  not  refer  to  thoM 

who  serve  in  Washington,  for  this  Is 

l7ashington's    work.     This    is    not   the 

of  what  we  call  our  Oovemment — this 

work  of  the  people,  all  of  the  people. 

good  of  all  the  people. 

the  people  and  their  Oovemment 

mxist  never  be  a  distinction.    The  pur- 

must  always  be  the  same — and,  above 

faith  must  be  the  same.    Tlie  peo- 

Amerlca — whether  in  the  Dakotas  or 

T^cas — believe  in  themselves.    Their  Gov- 

must   share    that    belief    and    be, 

a  Oovemment  of  confidence,  never 

a  Ootemment  of  doubt. 

VOICES    or   DOTTBT 

Dorn  through  the  ages,  we  have  heard 
agaii  and  again  the  loud  voices  of  doubt  and 
despi  .Ir. 

T9  o  hundred  years  ago,  eminent  men  were 
sounhng  the  alarm  that  the  human  race 
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perish  because  the  population  would 

the  nitrogen  in  the  air. 

long  after,  the  cry  was  raised — and 
widely  believed — that  the  world  was  doomed 
because  the  supplies  of  coal  woiild  be  ex- 
hausted and  everyone  would  soon  die  of  the 
cold. 
In 
men 
that 
othei 
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our  own  land,  within  the  last  100  years, 

have  predicted  with  complete  assurance 

our  timber  and  our  oil  and  many  of  our 

basic    essentials    soon    would    be   ex- 

and  gone. 

even  foresaw  that  we  would  rxin  out 

And  It  might  have  happened.     If 

we  had  to  use  horses  and  mules  to 

our  needs  for  horsepower,   we  would 

30  times  more  farmland  than  we  now 

just  to  raise  feed  for  the  animals. 
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THE    AKT   or   SELr-GOVEXKMEirr 

Tt^ese  cries  of  alarm  are  always  with  us — 
today. 

have  learned  In  these  times  much  that 
have  not  known  before  concerning  the 
of  our  world  and  its  elements — and 
men  are  leas  ready  to  predict  the  end  of 
]  latural  wealth  and  assets.  But,  through 
rears  as  we  have  learned  of  the  world 
us,  we  have  devoted  much  less  study 
system  and  our  OoTenunent  and  our 
as  a  result,  the  voices  of  doubt 
are  raised  to  tell  us  what  we  cannot 
the  realm  of  governing  ourselves, 
hear  it  said  that  we  cannot  afford  our 
cannot  afford  our  freedom — we 
canxbt  afford  education  for  aux  young — we 
cano  ot  afford  dignity  for  our  aged — we  can- 
not I  Lfford  to  harness  o\ir  rivers  or  conserve 
our  loil  or  engage  in  any  of  these  other 
entei  prises  which  build  the  basics  of  our 
strength. 

Lcxuar  or  waste 

Lukurlee  and  Indulgences  we  can  never 
affor  1  and  do  not  want  to  afford  them,  for 
the  i  merlcan  people  are  far  too  realistic  and 
praci  leal  to  be  enticed  by  such  follies. 

Bu  b  ours  Is — above  all  else — a  responsible 
syste  n,  a  responsible  system  with  a  high  and 
noblr  mcraltty.  And  out  of  that  re^xmal- 
bfllt]  and  that  morality  there  Is  one  rule  by 
whic  1  we  live :  America  can  always — and 
Anrvi'i  lea  must  always — afford  to  root  out 
wast  I. 

Th  B  most  offensive  lux  IB  y — the  most  oor- 
rupti  Qg  indulgence — Is  waste,  ana  the  tolera- 


tion of  waste  strikes  against  the  very  founda- 
tion nX  a  responsllile  system  such  as  ours. 

I  say  this,  mindful  that  within  our  life- 
times there  once  was  a  great  and  stirring  cry 
that  this  would  be  tbe  century  uf  ttie  eom- 
XDon  man.  There  was  talk  of  how,  in  this 
century,  the  common  man  would  rise  to  a 
new  dignity  and  a  new  freedom. 

THE  OBSOLESCKRT  COMMOH   MAJ* 

In  less  than  a  generation,  though,  that 
term  and  that  expression  has  beoome  obso- 
lete. We  don't  hear  it  any  more  because — 
given  his  freedom,  given  c^portunlty,  given 
Justice — the  common  man  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  capable  of  many  unoocnmon 
things.  And  we  no  longer  can  think  of 
God's  children  as  common  men. 

In  the  years  since  that  cry  of  common 
man  was  raised  we  In  America  have  moved 
to  a  new  level  of  achievement  and  abun- 
dance which — not  too  long  back — voices  of 
doubt   were    saying   could   not   be   attained. 

We  have  demonstrated — to  ourselves  and 
to  our  neighbors  in  the  world — what  can  be 
achieved  under  a  system  such  as  ours.  We 
have  exercised  great  leadership  and  dramatic 
leadership  in  the  physical  and  tangible 
things.  Today,  I  believe,  the  world  re- 
quires— the  century  requires — that  Ameri- 
cans exercise  a  new  leadership:  a  leadership 
of  goals  and  aspirations  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  world. 

fEWTUXT   OT  ntTNCTPLES 

I  am  not  a  phrasemalur.  but  if  I  were 
to  put  this  into  a  simple  statement,  I  would 
express  the  wish  that  we  might  set  ourselves 
to  make  this  remembered  as  the  century  ot 
the  principled  man. 

What  we  have  done — or  tried  to  do — 
throughout  the  course  of  our  existence  is 
to  fashion  a  government  erf  principle,  rather 
than  a  government  of  power.  Toward  our 
own  people,  we  expect  the  ctxiduct  of  our 
Government  to  be  principled — with  honor 
and  ethics  and  values  and  conscience.  In 
world  affairs,  this,  too,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  American  leadership:  to  establish 
principles  by  which  nations  shall  live  rather 
than  by  raw  power  alone. 

Today  there  is  opportunity  for  us  *o  lead 
by  extending  these  principles — this  whole 
concept  of  responsible  principles — far  be- 
yond the  realms  of  the  past. 

bhuons  or  poor 

The  world  today  Is  a  world  of  billions 
of  poor  and  only  a  few  millions  who  live 
with  much  self-respect. 

The  world  is  a  world  of  injustice,  oppres- 
sion, want,  frtistratlon — and  all  of  these 
things  flow  from  one  thing:  waste.  Every- 
where there  Is  potential — jtist  as  there  is 
such  great  potential  here.  But  men  live 
less  well  than  we  because  the  potential  Is 
allowed  to  waste. 

If  this  Is  to  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  cen- 
tury In  which  the  principled  man  prevails 
against  the  unj»inclpled  men  and  doctrines 
of  communism,  we  need  to  make  it  our  work 
to  end  such  waste. 

liSt  us  set  our  course  to  the  task  of  leading 
the  world  to  end  the  waste  of  reaources,  to 
end  the  waste  of  lives,  to  end  the  waste  of 
man's  opporttuilty  to  be  free  at  poverty, 
disease,  and  ignorance. 

POWER    IS    DUTT 

We  reject  the  concept  of  an  America  con- 
cerned only  with  power,  for  we  believe,  as 
It  has  been  said,  that  "power  Is,  to  the  last 
particle,  duty." 

Principled  men  seek  duty  and  peiform  its 
tasks — and    the    po^rar    and    strength    of 
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America  today  only  piaoes  upon  us  all  more 
responsibility  to  seek  and  exercise  our  duty. 
Our  duty  as  men  of  principle  canno*  be 
met  alone  by  sending  Into  the  world  Amer- 
ica's dollars.  The  work!  lltUe  knows  the 
difference  between  the  American  dollar  and 
the  Russian  ruble.  But  the  world  will 
know — and  the  world  will  understand — the 
difference  between  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  the  lack  of  principles  at  Communist 
dx-trine   and   Communist  leadership. 

CHANGE   or   AFPROACR 

Fundamental  changes  must  come  In  Amer- 
ica's approach  to  the  world  and  America's 
&])proach  to  the  tasks  and  challenges  of  this 
century. 

We  must — as  a  people — turn  to  the  way  of 
principle  in  our  affairs  and  Xxxra.  away  from 
the  old  ways  of  power  by  which  dssixjts  of 
the  age  have  lived.     We  do  not  seek  to  sit 


down  at  the  conference  table  and  divide 
the  world  between  West  and  Bast  for,*  If  we 
do  this,  our  principles  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  whom  we  oppose. 

There  is  work  to  do  at  the  stunmits  of 
diplomacy,  but  there  is  also  much  work  for 
free  men — principled  men — to  do  in  the 
valleys  of  the  earth's  great  rivers.  This  Is 
the  work  we  must  do — leading  the  world  not 
by  our  power  but  by  our  principles. 

SaiXLO    OF    POWER 

Power  we  must  keep:  beyond  qnestion, 
beyond  compare,  so  that  behind  that  shield. 
the  principles  we  carry  will  have  the  «'H«tm^^ 
to  grow.  But  px>wer  miart  never  be  America's 
only  work,  for  we  have  a  greater  task  as  a 
nation  devoted  to  making  this  a  world  of 
principle  In  which  the  waste  of  biunan  lives 
and  resources  is  browght  to  an  end. 


X  say  these  things  here  with  the  feeling 
that  can  come  only  to  those  who  have  lived 
their  Uvea  cloae  to  work  such  as  we  do  here. 
I  was  born  in  Texas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pedemales  Biver  and  knew  throughout  my 
early  3rear8  the  season  of  its  flood  and 
drought.  My  proudest  year — and  my  most 
satisfying  work — was  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity when  I  came  into  public  office  to  lead 
the  way  in  bringing  to  the  lower  Colorado 
rlvershed  the  great  dams  which  brought 
light  and  hope  and  opportunity  to  the  hills 
where  I  was  born.  I  saw  the  darkness  of 
100  years  rtHled  away  and  the  drudgery  of 
the  ages  ended  for  the  wives  and  mothers 
and  fathers  of  that  region. 

Such  work  as  this  is — aiKl  will  always  be 
to  me — the  wcH-k  of  a  principled  land  and 
It  Is  the  work  of  principle  which  must  be- 
came America's  basis  of  new  leadership  in 
the  world. 


SENATE 

Friday,  June  3,  1960 

The  Senate  «6et  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DXk,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ss^rit  Eternal,  apart  from  Thee  we 
coukl  know  no  good  desire,  no  outreach 
of  thought  beyond  ours^ves.  no  dis- 
content with  things  as  they  are. 

Our  prayer  is  bom  out  of  what  we 
see  in  the  wcMrld  where  Thou  hast  put 
us  bearing  Thy  image.  All  about  us  are 
the  miseries  which  axe  the  bitter  har- 
vest of  man's  injustice  and  oppression. 
We  would  feel  ourselves  Joined  with  the 
destitute  and  dispossessed. 

Open  our  hearts  to  tlie  stricken  and 
heavy  laden  whatever  be  the  portion  of 
the  earth  they  tread. 

When  we  pray  for  a  better  world,  joy- 
ous and  peaceful  and  blessed  by  plenty, 
with  all  its  banners  bright,  give  us  to  see 
that  even  as  our  years  grow  shorter  we 
can  yet  have  a  part  in  bringing  redemp- 
tion to  all  men. 

And,  O  Ood.  when  we  dream  dreams 
that  the  wilderness  that  haunts  us  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose,  give  us  the  dedi- 
cation to  go  forth  sowing  the  seed  of 
brotherhood  and  putting  our  hands  to 
the  plow  which  furrows  the  good  earth. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  2,  I960,  was  di«?ensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  bor  lir.  MiHer. 
one  oi.  his  secretajrics^  Mid  h*  anBOonced 


that  on  today,  June  3,  1960.  the  Presi- 
dent had  approved  and  sigried  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

S.  44.  An  act  to  autboriac  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  the  San  Luis  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project,  CaUfonda,  to 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  the  State  of 
CaUfomla  vrlth  respect  to  the  eonatractlon 
and  operation  of  such  unit,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

S.  1833.  An  act  authorizing  the  estabUah- 
ment  of  a  national  historic  site  at  Bent's 
Old   Fort,  near  La  Junta,  Colo. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolution.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.B.  10672.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  11761.  An  act  to  simplify,  consoli- 
date, and  Improve  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  locms 
to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  granting 
the  consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  the 
District  at  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  com- 
jmct  related  to  the  regulation  of  mass  transit 
in  the  Washington.  I>.C.,  metropolttan  area, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  BseaBage  also  ajuiounced  that^  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  hia  sigxiakure  to  title 


enrolled  bin  (HJl.  10777)  to  authorize 
certain  constniction  at  military  installa- 
tions, and  for  other  imrpoaes.  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED  OR  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  l^  their  titles 
and  referred,  or  placed  on  the  calendar, 
as  indicated : 

H.R.  11761.  An  act  to  stt^pllfy,  consoli- 
date, and  improve  the  authority  of  tha  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  loans 
to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  for  other  ptu-- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

H.J.  Res.  402.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  ICaryland  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  a  compact 
related  to  the  regulation  of  mass  transit  tn 
the  WaehingUm,  D.C.,  nwtfop<^ltaa  area,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJi.  10572.  An  act  to  authorize  and  dlreot 
that  the  natKinaf  f orcsta  be  iiisiispiS  veder 
principtes  of  multiple  use  and  to  vmOsMM  a 
sustained  yiald  of  prodaeta  aad  asrvloaa.  aad 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  caleodar. 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  connec- 
tion therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESn^a^  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rapow  or  Civii.  Wsa  Cewtehnzaz.  Cosnnasraw 

A  letter  from  the  Chalrnmn,  ClvU  War 
Centennial  Comwnlwstnn,  Washlngtan.  D.C.. 
transmitthBg:  pniwoant  to  lew.  a  report  of 
that  ComrnisBioa,  for  the  period  March  L. 


m 
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1959,  to  March  1,  I960  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Change  or  Nxin  or  St.  Ij&wskmcs  Skawat 

£>)EVZI,OP>CZMT   CCRPOKATION 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, tranfimlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation tj  change  the  name  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corijoratlon  (with 
an  accompanying  p>aper ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


Hou^e  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  mem- 
ber  jf  the  U.S.  Congress. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc..  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Concdrrent  Resolution  6 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Legislature  (the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein) ,  That  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
respectfully  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  propose  to  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  to  call  a  convention  for 
'such  purpose,  as  provided  by  law.  to  add  to 
said  Constitution  an  article  providing  that: 

"  'ARTICLE  — 

"  'Sbctton  1 .  Where  the  legislatures  of 
over  one-foiu-th  of  the  several  States  con- 
clude that  a  UJS.  Supreme  Court  decision 
has  transferred  powers  not  authorized  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  where 
said  decision  transfers  powers  from  the  sev- 
eral States  to  the  Federal  Oovernment.  said 
decision  shall,  upon  the  application  and 
request  of  the  legislatures  of  over  one-fourth 
of  the  several  States,  be  Invalid  until  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States :  Provided, 
however.  That  said  application  and  request 
shall  be  made  within  3  years  after  the  date 
of  said  decision. 

"  'Sec.  3.  All  provisions  of  article  3  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  con- 
flict with  this  amendment  are  hereby  re- 
pealed.' 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  certified  copies 
of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Governors  and  members 
of  the  legislat\ires  of  the  several  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  VS.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  UJS. 
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Total  and  major  categories 


Total '. 


Afrencles  exclusive  of  Department  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense 


Inside  the  I'nite*!  States, . . 
Outside  tlie  United  States. 
Industrial  employment 


Foreig:n  nationals. 


1  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  In  the  last  line  of  this 
» Includes  186,530  temporary  employees  (enumerators,  clerk  i 

leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  engaged  in  takin  : 

Census,  as  compared  with  \Sf>,2H  in  March. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  n  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figures  to  show  the  number  inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


June  S 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


Lieutenant  Governor  and  President  of 
the  Senate. 


i  peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
>  pproved  bj-  the  Governor. 

"Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr., 

"Secretary  of  State." 

resolution  adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania 

t  of   veteran  affairs,   I.BP.O.E.  of 

It  Reading.  Pa.,  favoring  the  opening  for 

of  veterans  the  10  wards  at  the  Phlla- 

Naval  Hospital,  now  closed;   to  the 

on  Armed  Services. 

resolutions  adopted   by  the  Pennsyl- 

la      department      of       veteran       affairs. 

O.E.  of  W.,  at  Reading.  Pa.,  favoring  the 

of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  sev- 

of     a     service-connected     disability 

has  been  in  effect  for  10  years  or  more, 

to  make  uniform  marriage  date  require- 

for  service-connected   death   benefits; 

Committee  on  Finance. 

resolution    adopted    by    the   Pennsylva- 

department  of  veteran  affairs.  I.BP.O.E 

..  at  Reading,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  exten- 

of  the  home  loan  program  to   1965,  with 

to    World    War    II   veterans;    to    the 

on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

resolution    adopted    by   the    Pennsylva- 

department  of  veteran  affairs.  I.B.P.O  E 

at  Reading,  Pa.,  relating  to  the  deflni- 

of  "mothers"  in  the  Veterans  Preference 

of  1944;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 

Civil  Service. 

resolution    adopted    by    the    Pennsylva- 

dep>artment  of  veteran  affairs.  I.B.P.O  E. 

,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  favoring  the  enact- 

of  legislation  to  establish  a  permanent 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs  in 

Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 

inlstratlon. 

resolution  adopted   by   the   Restoration 

.Unerican   Republic,  favoring   the  enact- 

t  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  190,  relat- 

to  the  treatymaklng  power;  to  the  Com- 

on  Foreign  Relations. 

Petitions  signed  by  Terutake   Oyadomari, 

sundry  other  citizens  of  Okinawa,  relat- 

to  prepeace  treaty  compensation  claims: 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

p>etition    signed    by    Seraphim,    ruling 

of  Chicago  and  Detroit,  the  Rus- 

Orthodoz  Church  Outside  of  Russia,  re- 

to  certain  amendments  of  Public  Law 

concerning   the  Week   of   Subjugated 

ons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8467  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenf elder  and  Lldwina  S.  Wagner  (Rept. 
No.  1503)  : 

H  R.  9226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Mela  (Rept.  No.   1504);  and 

H  R.  10631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
T  Moore.  Carl  D  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J 
Heck  (Rept.  No.  1505). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R  9443  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel   B.   Morgan    (Rept.   No.   1506). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1764  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  In  training  duty  under 
Federal  law.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.    1502(. 

By  Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H  R  5789.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame   (Rept.  No.  1501). 
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REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral Expenditures,  I  submit  a  report  on 
Federal  employment  and  pay  for  the 
month  of  April  1960.  In  accordance 
with  the  practice  of  several  years'  stand- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  report  printed  in  the  Record  to- 
gether with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Personnel  in  Execittive  Branch. 
April  1960  and  March  1960,  and  Pat,  March 
1960  AND  February  1960 

personnel  and  pat  summary 
(See  table  I) 
Information  in  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  April  1960  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures  Is  summarized  as  follows: 


Civilian  personnel  In  i  ^crutlve  branch 

Payroll  (in  th 

ousands)  in  en-cutive  branch 

In  April 
numbere*!  - 

In  Marrh 
numlHTwi  - 

Increase  (+i 

or 
il€crf'a.<e  (- » 

In  March 

In  February 
was— 

In(.TCa.s<'  (+1 

or 
ilcoreaso  (  — ) 

'2.518.215 

2.514,:ofi 

+3,459 

$1,097,486 

•996,600 

+  $100,886 

1,474,7W 
I,(M3.41fi 

l,4fiO.(»l 
1,045.675 

+  5,718 
-2.259 

589,833 
507,653 

536.242 
460,358 

+  53,591 

+47.  295 

2, 364.  521 
163,064 
5M.079 

2,351.3(M 
163,  452 
5.'>8,065 

■+•3.217 

+242 

-1.976 

177.826 

17»,  191 

-1,365 

22.306 

•21,366 

+940 

Summary. 

supervisor?,  crew 
the  18tb  Decennial 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Tible  III  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
mei  t  figures  to  show  the  number  outside 
the  United  States  by  agencies. 

T|ible  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agen- 
cies not  Included  In  tables  I.  II,  HI.  and  IV. 


1960 

Table  I. — 
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Consolidated  table  of  Federal  personnel  inside  and  ouUide  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  April  1960 
and  comparison  with  March  1960,  and  pay  for  March  1960,  and  comparison  with  February  1960 


Department  or  agency 


Exi-nitlve  departraaots  (except  Department  ol  Defense): 

AKriculture 

roranierce  '  •  >.. 

lli-aith,  Ediiratlon,  and  Welfare I 

liitiTiur 

Justice 

I,:ihor 

Post  Office 

Htate  • _ 

Treasury _ 

Kxeriitlvc  (itliceoftbe  President: 

While  House  office 

Murenu  of  tlic  Uudget 

Council  of  Economic  Adviser? 

Kxecutlvc  Mansion  and  Oround-s _ 

Xitlonal  .Security  Council 

(iilice  of  Civil  and  Defense  .MoblllMtlon 

I'lcsulent's  .\dvi):ory  Commit  lee  on  Oovernment  Ontanlratton 

Preai'leiit's  (^omiriittec  on  Fund  Raising  Within  the  Federal  Service 

Iud>  iH'niLsnt  liKencics: 

.Advisory  C'omnJasion  on  Intorpovprnmental  Relations  ' 

Alaska  IntemationHJ  Kail  and  llijhwny  Commission 

American  Battle  Moniiinents  Commission „ 

Atomic  Energy  roTntiii.s!5inn 

Board  of  Hovemors  of  tlie  Federal  Reserve  System 

Boston  .National  Historic  Sites  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Uoartl 

Civil  Service  Commis.sion 

Civil  War  Ceatenniui  Canunisslon 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 

Commission  on  Civil  Kiehts 

IVvelopment  Loan  Fund 

E.\ port- Import  Bank  of  Wa.«hingion 

Farm  Credit  AdjninLslralion _. 

Federal  .Aviation  .\p-ncy 

Federal  CoiU  .Mine  Safety  Hoard  of  Review 

Feileral  Conimmilcat ions  Commls.s!on 

Federal  Deposit  Irusurance  Corpfiration 

Federal  Home  Loan  Hank  Hoard 

Fwieral  Mediation  and  Condliation  Service 

Federal  Power  Commiislon... 

Federal  Trade  CnramiisKlan _ 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.. 

Oennai  Accoualing  Offlce — 

Oeneral  Services  Administration  ' 

(Jnvemmcnt  Contract  Cnmmtttee 

fiovemment  Printing  OfTlce 

Housing  and  Uaine  Finance  Ageix-y 

FIiid.'»ori-<"hanTphitn  Celehrntlon  Cammitiion  • 

I  u<llan  C lal IBS  Commi'wlon 

Interstate  Commerre  Commission 

Lincoln  S«igiiiilfent«nnlnJ  Commisidan  ' 

Xtttlonal  Aeronautics  and  .'^(jace  AdmlnL-tratlon 

National  Capital  lloasing  .Vuthority 

National  Capital  Plannlnf  Commission 

National  Gallery  of  Art ..- 

National  Lalxir  Relations  Hoard 

.National  .Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Uutdoar  U<.-creia>OQ  Uesouroat  Keview  Commission 

Panama  Canal 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Hoard.   

."^t.  Lawrence  .'^iiway  Development  Corporation 

.'^TuritiM  and  EichanKe  Couamission 

S^leoUva  Service  .''ystein 

.'^mall  HiLSiness  .\dmlnlptralH)n. 

.'^inlth.sonian  lastltution 

.■^oliliers' Home 

."-imth  Carolina,  (ieorKia,  Al.ibiuna,  and  Florida,  Water  Study  Com- 
mission  .   

.'^uhversive  .Activities  Control  Hoard... 

TarifT  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  tba  United  States 

Teune.ss<>e  VaUey  Authority - 

Tuias  \Vat£r  Study  Commission 

C  ."J.  Informatlm  .Agency 

Nfierans'  .\flmini.stration 

\  irgln  Islands  Corjiorallon 


Personiicl 


AprU 


as,  991 

210,830 

80,197 

61,193 

30,342 

6,752 

5.M.  8;ifi 
37,420 
80.  4R4 

4.14 

414 

31 

fi9 

r.3 

1,  703 

3 

4 


2 

514 

6,767 

591 

3 

737 

3.5«.6 


10*) 

220 

246 

36,484 

7 

1,303 

'1,228 

9«2 

338 

817 

743 

46 

4.948 

27,710 

34 

6.542 

10.899 


Total,  excladlng  Dejiartmcnt  of  Defen.se 

.Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


De 


•rtinent  of  Detonsc: 
'  n'lee  of  the  Secretary  of  Defease. 

Uepartment  of  the  Army 

I  >epnrtmeiit  of  the  Na\-v 

i  ''partment  of  the  Air  Force 


Total.  Department  of  Defen.-ie 

.Net  change.  Dtpartmcnt  of  Uvfsn.se   

Oranii  total,  Includine  Department  of  De'ense  •. 
Net  Increase,  including  Defiartment  of  Defense.. 


If, 
2.  3.".8 

45 

318 

1.G69 

130 

39 

13.966 

2.aB2 

27« 
165 
»»)«', 
6,263 
2,  176 
1.  113 
1,0^6 

44 

26 
240 
149 

1-4,707 

44 

in.  9iy 

172.  795 
701 


I 
March         Increase        Decrease 


84,031 
216,331 

60,f»77 
50,096 
30,435 
6,680 
554.568 
37,329 
78,  918 

424 

421 

31 

70 

<a 

1,810 
3 
5 

•4 

2 

BUS 

6,766 

iS»l 

2 

731 

3,579 

7 

4 

77 

104 

227 

247 

36,858 

7 

1,305 

1,233 

979 

336 

816 

751 

46 

4.900 

27,697 

33 

6,515 

10,906 


1,900 


120 
1,098 


72 
1,282 

91 
1,666 

10 


625 


fiOl 


03 


1 

17 

1 

3 

11 

2 

i 

6 

13 

Pay  (in  thousands) 


1,474,7U» 


1,  769 
3R7,  006 
344.930 
309.711 


1,043.416 


2,518.215 


16 
2,362 

9^694" 

334 

46 

317 

1,665 

116 

701 

39 

13.968 

2.227 

285 

162 

966 

6,254 

2,163 

1.120 

1,022 

44 

2« 

238 

150 

14, 359 

38 

10,935 

173,233 

1,004 


1, 409, 081 


13 

1 

27 


3 

1 

9 

13 


14 


348 

6 


42 


4 

51 

12 

1 
14 

14 

146 

19 

25 

6 


1« 
438 

303 


1,794 
385,753 
344,893 
313,  236 


1,045,675 


7,384 
5, 


'18 


1.666 


1.2.'^ 
38 


25 


3,525 


1,291 
2,  2,'>9 


3,550 


2, 514.  756 


8,673 

3,459 


£.216 


March        February       Increase 


$37,974 
20,069 
28,782 
26.276 
18,007 
3,806 

232,407 
17,236 
41,080 

257 

335 

25 

31 

49 

1,198 

2 

4 

1 
2 

86 

i476 

366 

I 

406 

1,»42 

5 

3 

46 

79 

156 

167 

21.396 

4 

824 

736 

set 

272 

S2S 

636 

38 

2,880 

12^434 

1« 

3,636 

6,238 

1 

16 

1.447 

1 

6,348 

147 

30 

137 

1.648 

04 

366 

22 

4,187 

1,114 

218 

103 

616 

1.832 

1,285 

S15 

328 

29 

20 

162 

106 

8,378 

27 

3.966 

71,659 

154 


589,833 


1,290 
182.420 
174, 001 
149,942 


6(J7,6fi3 


I 


$34,436 
15,778 
26,502 
23,719 
16,488 
3,261 

213.  768 
15. 660 
37,487 

232 

323 

27 

29 

44 

1,108 

2 

3 

e  2 

2 

77 

4.079 

326 

1 

483 

1.813 

4 

2 

38 

70 

144 

1S2 

19,230 

4 

744 

670 

534 

2S3 

487 

467 

33 

2.642 

11,383 

17 

3,286 

6,087 

7 

14 

1,296 

4 

5,712 

132 

28 

118 

083 

83 

320 

21 

4,116 

1.013 

198 

04 

560 

1,676 

1,179 

467 

301 

26 

21 

147 

101 

7,354 

22 

3,602 

65,217 

129 


536.242 


1.188 
164,137 

l.TO.  230 
135,794 


4C0,358 


$3,538 
4,291 
2,280 
2,557 
1,549 
555 

18,642 
1,657 
3,593 

25 
12 


2 

5 

90 


9 

397 

40 


42 

129 

1 

1 

8 

9 

12 

18 

2,168 


80 

66 

87 

10 

38 

60 

3 

247 

1.061 

1 

381 

881 

i 

140 


636 

15 

2 

9 

02 

11 

46 

1 

71 

101 

20 

9 

56 

156 

106 

48 

27 


IS 

5 

1,024 

5 

364 

6,442 

25 


Decrea.se 


j^^ 


J.2 


63,509 
53,591 


102 
18,283 
14,762 
14,148 


.2115 
47.295 


1 097,  486 


996,600 


100,894  I 

100,886      r 


'  April  figure  include*  180  .seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Maritime  Administration  and 
their  pay. 

''  April  figure  Includes  14  enumerators  for  the  Censi»  of  Agrie^ilture  as  oomfwred 
With  UNI  In  March  and  their  {>ay. 

'  April  figure  includes  1H6,.^30  temporary  emi  loyees  (enumerators,  clerks,  saiper- 
VKors.  crew  leaders,  etc.)  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  engaged  in  taking  the  18th 
I)<'cetinlal  Cen.sus,  afi  compared  with  186.214  It!  March  and  their  pay. 

'  April  figure  Includes  14,158  employee."  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
Lstriitlon  a.s  compared  with  14,169  In  March  and  their  pay.  The.se  ICA  figure.?  Include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deixx;lted  by  foreign  governments 


in  a  trust  fund  for  this  purpose.    The  April  figure  includes  3,822  of  these  trust  fund 
emptorsoB  aad  Hw  March  Ogm*  Inclades  3,090. 

» Nnr  agiMcy,  ereatsd  parsuaat  to  Public  Law  86-380.    February  emploj-ment 
wan  0;  Janvanr  emt^THMOt  wm  X 

•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 

'  Includes  3  emplovees  of  the  Federal  Facilities  Corporation. 

« Expired  by  law  Mar.  1,  1960.  .  ,     , 

•  Exclusive  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the 
National  Security  Agency, 


I 


:i: 


if 


I  -^ 


if 


i 
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Department  or  agency 


E.xpciitive  departments  (eicept  Department 
of  Defense) ; 

Asrriculture 

Commerce'- - 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice - 

Labor 

Post  Offloe.. 

State* - 

Treasury — 

Ctec'itive  Office  of  the  PresidMit: 

White  House  Office 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Touncil  of  Economic  Adrisefs 

Executive  Mansion  and  Orouiwls 

National  Security  Council 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  .Mobilization. . 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Qov- 
emmen t  Organization 

President's  Committee  on  Fund  Raising 

Within  the  Federal  Service 

Independent  agencies: 

.\dvLsory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  > 

.^la-ska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission 

.\mericin  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

.\tomic  Energy  Commission   _. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fe<leral  Reserve 
System 

Boston  National  Historic  Sites  Commis- 
sion   

Civil  .\eronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission  

Civil  War  Centennial  Commis-sion 

Commission  of  Fine  .\rts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights     

Development  Loan  Fund   

Export-Import  Bank  of  Wa-shington 

Farm  Credit  .\dminlstnition 

Federal  .Aviation  .\gency 

Federal  C-oal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

Federal  Communications  Commission   ... 

Fe<leral  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation     . 

Federal  Home  Loan  Banic  Board 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice      

Federal  Power  Commission   . 

Federal  Trade  Commission 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission.   . 

General  .\ccountlng  Office 

General  Services  .administration  * 


AprU 


84.961 

212, 135 

S9,75« 

50,749 

30,034 

0,683 

554,826 

9.038 

79,928 

434 

414 
31 
69 

1,793 

3 

4 


2 
14 

6,726 

591 

3 

737 

3.563 

7 

4 

75 

106 

226 

246 

35.611 

1.301 

1.220 
982 

338 
817 
743 

4«; 

4.878 
27,706 


March 


83,026 

212,  788 

59,633 

49,663 

30,119 

6,612 

553.380 

9,016 

78,367 

424 

421 
31 
70 
63 

1,810 


<  4 

2 

14 

6.723 

591 

2 

Til 

3,  576 

7 

4 

104 

227 

247 

35,  002 


1..303 

1.231 

979 

.■«6 

816 

751 

46 

4,919 

27.693 


'  April  figure  includes  180  seamen  on  the  rolls  of  the  .Maritime  .\ilninL«tration. 

'  April  figure  includes  1,924  employe<>s  of  the  International  Coojie^ation  Adminis- 
tration as  compiired  with  1,912  in  March. 

•  New  agency,  cn-sited  pursuuiit  to  Putilic  Law  S<>-380.  Fi'hrua^y  pmploymcnt 
was  9;  January  employment  vv;is  2. 


T.\BI.E  III.      Federal  personnel  outside  the  I'nitcd 


Department  or  agency 


April 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
IVfensei. 

.\griculture 

Commerce.- .   

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Interior 

Justice 

Labor 

Post  Office 

Ktatp  1 

Treasury        

In<lependent  agencies: 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  .\gency 

Fe<leral  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation... 

General  .Accounting  Office , 

General  Services  .Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  .Admin- 
istration...  

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

Panama  Canal 

Selective  Service  System 


1.000 

3.695 

441 

444 

308 

89 

1.209 

28,382 

556 

500 

41 

3 

873 

2 

2 

70 

4 

141 

3 

26 

13,968 

156 


March 


l.OO.'i 

3,543 

444 

442 

316 

68 

1,173 

28,313 

551 

489 

42 

3 

857 

2 

2 

71 

4 

137 

3 

26 

13,  576 

156 


'  .April  figure  includes  12,234  employees  of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration  as  compared  with  12,257  in  March.  These  ICA  figures  tncli  ide  emplcryeee 
who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  fteeign  govermnents  (i  a  trust  frmd 


June  3 


employed  by  the  executive  agencies  durimj  April  1H60,  and  comparison  wtth  March 
1960 


In- 
crease 


1.965 

■"'"123 

1,096 


71 
,246 

22 
,561 

10 


De- 
crease 


653 


85  I 


Department  or  ajciicy 


17 


13 


Independent  agencies      Continued 

Government  Contract  Committee 

Goverrmient  Prititing  Office 

Housing  and  Hoine  Finance  .\ccncy 

Indian  Claims  Commls.slon  

Interstate  Commerce  Com  mission 

National  .Aeronautics  ami  Space  .Adminis- 
tration  

National  Capital  Hoii.slne  .Authority 

National  Capital  IMannlne  CommLssion  . 

National  (Hllery  of  .\rt       

National  Labor  Helatlon.s  Hoard   

National  Mi'dlation  Hoard 

.Vatiiinal  Scii'nce  Knundntion. 

Outdoor  Kecreafion  Kcsources  Review 
Commission. 

Panama  Ciiniil     . 

Railroad  Retirement  lioar'l 

Renegotiation  Board  .     . 

St.  LawTence  Seaway  Development  Cor[x>- 
ration  

Securities  and  F.xcliangc  Commuision 

Selective  ."^ervic-e  System     ..       

Siniill  Business  .Administration. 

Smithsonian  Institution  .     .       

Soldiers' Homo 

.'^outh  Carolina.  Georgia.  .Alalmma.  and 
Florida  Water  ,'*tudy  Commis.«lon 

Subversive  -Activities  Control  Board     

TiirifT  Couimi.«sion  

Tax  Court  of  the  Cnitcd  States 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority     

Texas  Water  Study  Comtiil.<slon     

I'. S.  Information  .Agency  . 

Vetenins' .Admlnistnition  


April 


34 

6.  M2 

10.758 

lii 

2,3.W 

9.742 

346 

45 

318 

l.rt43 

55.5 

.39 
39H 

2.  An 
279 

165 
96«i 
6,  107 
2.  1.S4 
1.104 
1,036 


44 

26 
240 
149 
705 

44 
710 


March 


In- 
crea.se 


33 

6,515  I 
10,769  I. 
16  I. 
2.362  I. 


1 

27 


14 


171,682 


9,691 

334 

45 

317 

1,629 
116 
701 


39 
409 

2,227 
285 

162 
965 
6.098 
2,143 
1,109 
1,022 

44 

26 

238 

150 

14,357 

38 

2,726 

172,  134 


51 
12 


1 

14 
14 


De- 

crea-se 


11 
4 


2 

'fi09" 


Total,  rxcluiliiig  l)p|iartment  of  Defense    1,413,  2,'«    1,407,513 
Net  Increa-'-e,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense  


3 

1 

9 

II 


14 


146 


11 

25 


2  !- 


348 
6 


16 

4.V2 


\.r>\i 


8 


13 


Department  of  Defense: 

Otlici-  of  the  ?ecret:iry  of  Defen.'^ 
Department  of  the  .Array  - 
Department  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  Air  Fon* 


Tot  d.  Deptirtment  of  Defense 

Net  decre;i.se,  Department  of  Defense 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Dpfen.se       -       ..   .-- - 


Net  lncre:vs*',  including  Department  of 
Defen.se  .   


*  Revi.seil  on  bivsis  of  later  Inform ation, 

'  Includes  Jenii'loyees  of  the  Ke<leral  Facilities  Corporation. 


'tntes  ewploi/cd  by  the  ermilire  arjencirs 
March  1960 


'liinmi  April  IDHO,  and  comparison  with 


In- 
crease 


De- 
crease 


152 


1 
36 
69 

4 

11 


16 


Departiiieiit  or  atency 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

Small  Business  .Administration 

.•^mith.sonian  Institution .-. 

Tennessee  Valley  .Authority 

I'.S,  Information  .Agency . 

Veteriins'  .AdminL«tratlon 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


Total,  expludinc  Department  of  Defense. 

Net  decrea.se.  exehuiing  Department  of 

Defpn.se 


April 


22 

9 

2 

8.209 

1,  113 

701 


61,549 


Department  of  Defen.se: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  .Navv. 

Department  of  the  Air  force 


Total,  Department  of  Defen-se. 

Net  increase.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department  of 
Defense 


March 


20 

11 

2 

8.209 

1,099 

1,004 


In- 
crease 


61,968 


39 
60,798 
21,986 
29,322 


42 
60,  150 
22,046 
29,646 


102,145       101,884 


De- 

crea-e 


14 
312 


303 
331 


19 


648 


648  I 
261 


60 
324 

387 


163,604 


163. 462 


960 


718 


242 

I 


for  this  purpose.    The  April  figure  Includes  3,822  of  these  trust-fund  employees  and 
tbe  March  ngure  Includes  3,020. 


1960 
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Table  IV. — Industrial  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during 

April  1960,  and  comparison  with  March  1960 


Deimrtment  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Deiwrtmcnt 
of  l^ilense) : 

.Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Treasury 

I  ndependent  agencies: 

.Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

General  Services  Administration 

f  K) vemment  Printing  Office 

.National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration   

Panama  Canal  . 


Tennessee  Valley  Autliorlty 
Virgin  Islands  CoriioratI'm. 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defease. 

.Net  Increase,  excluding  Department  of 

l>efense 


April 


3.  325 
2.571 
6.i>90 
5.196 

153 

883 

13 

1.215 

6.542 

9.  745 

7,086 

11.929 

701 


56.349 


March 


3.324 
2,563 
6.705 
5.199 


155 

875 

13 

228 


6,  515 

9.094 

7.001 

11.509 

1.004 

.935 


In- 
crease 


.■iulij«-ct  to  revision. 


1 

8 

286 


27 
51 


360 

740 


De- 
crease 


414 


13 


5 
303 
326  ! 


Department  or  agency 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Armv: 

Inside  tbe  United  States . . 

Outside  the  United  States. 
Department  of  the  Navv: 

Inside  the  United  States.  _ 

Outside  the  United  States- 
Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Inside  the  United  States. . 

Outside  the  United  States. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

.Net  decrease.   Department  of  De- 
fen.se 


(irand  total.  Including  Department 
of  Defense.- 1 

-Net  decrease.  Including  Department 
of  Defense.  -  


AprU 


135. 450 

>8.aoo 

198,664 

508 

155,482 
1,426 


499.730 


r<fi6,  079 


March 


'  135,  241 
'8,180 

198.661 
514 

158.172 
1,402 


£02,120 


558,055 


In- 
crease 


200 
70 


24 


306 


De- 

creas*' 


6 
2,600 


2,690 


2,IM 


1.046 


3.022 


1,076 

I 


■  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


{m^ 


'r\Bi.E  V. — Foreign  nationals  uurking  under  L'.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report,  whose  services  are 
protnded  by  contractual  agreement  between  the  United  Slates  and  foreign  governmeiUs,  or  because  of  the  rialure  of  their  work  or  the  source 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  April  1960,  and  comparison  u^th  March  1960 


Belgium 

England 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlan'ls.. 

Norway 

Saudi  Arabia. 

Spiin 

Trinidad 


Total 


Country 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Total 

-Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Ai>ril 

-March 

2 

3,  -m 

21.894 

81. 1(11 

02,  277 

6.228 

3.815 

41 

24 

2 

1 

547 

April 

March 

April 

March 

April 

March 

2 

2 

3,275 

4,335 

12,068 

24,813 

2 

3.  272 

3,3GB 
4,318 

12.211 
25,567 

21.773 

8(t.  7.57 

01.409 

ti.  163 

17.434 

t«.633 

20.651 

r..  163 

2 

17, 577 

68,835 

'20.680 

'6,228 

2 

4 

56 

15.946 

4 

55 
'16,030 

,(.  76;i 
41 

849 

846 

2.912 

41 

24 

1 

2.967 
41 

24 

24 

1 

1 

621 

621 

547 

177.826 

179, 191 

112,883 

113,332 

17,  476 

17,482 

47,467 

48.387 

*s 


1  I. 


Statxmkmt  bt  Sematob  Btro  or  VincnriA 

Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  employment  In  the 
month  of  April  totaling  3.618,216.  Thla  was 
a  net  Increase  of  8,469  as  compared  with 
employment  reported  In  the  preceding  month 
of  March. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1960,  which  l>egan 
July  1,  1969,  follows: 


Month 


19.W   July..- 

-AuglLSt    

Heptemlier-. 

October 

November- -- 
I>eoeml>er. . . 

l!»«> -January 

Febmary 

March 

April 


Employnieiu 

Incnase 

2.370.694 
2, 364, 320 
2,  345.  35« 
2.  34S.  807 
2.  372.  247 
2.364,342 

3.703 

3,' 448 
23. 440 

2.328.442 

1 

2.331,8H4 
2.  614.  756 
2.518,215 

2.  442 
iK2.«72  i 

3.  459  j 

I>'Cre:i.s<' 


6,374 
18,961 


7,905 
34,900 


Total  Federal  employment  In  cirlUan  agen- 
cies for  the  month  of  April  was  1,474,799,  an 
increase  of  5,718  as  compared  with  the  March 
total  of  1,469,081.  Total  civilian  employment 
in  the  military  agencies  In  April  was  1,043,418, 
a  decrease  of  3,260  as  compared  with  1,046,875 
in  March. 

Civilian  agencies  reporting  the  larger  In- 
creases  were  Agrlcultiire  Department   with 


1,960.  Treasury  Department  with  1,666,  Post 
Office  Department  with  1,282,  Int«lor  De- 
partment with  1,098,  and  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  with  626.  The  largest  decrease  was 
reported  by  Commerce  Departanent  with  501. 

Tbe  April  figures  Include  186,639  tempcH'ary 
employees  of  the  Depfirtment  of  C<»nmerce 
engaged  In  talcing  the  Eighteenth  Decennial 
Census,  as  follows:  169,065  eniunerators, 
12,015  crew  leaders,  and  5,459  clerks  and 
others. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Depart- 
ment of  th»  Air  Poirce  reported  a  decrease  of 
3.525  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  re- 
ported an  increase  of  1.253. 

Inside  the  United  States  civilian  employ- 
ment Increased  3,217  and  outside  the  United 
States  civilian  employment  Increased  242. 
Industrial  employment  by  Federal  agencies 
in  April  totaled  556,079,  a  decrease  of  1,976. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rORZICN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,518,216  civilian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 
cies In  their  regtUar  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed In  U.S.  Oovernment  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  177,828 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  military 
agencies  during  April  who  were  not  counted 


In  the  usual  personnel  reports.  Tbe  number 
in  March  was  179,101.  A  breakdown  o(  this 
employment  fcx*  April  follows: 


Country 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air  ¥oTW 

Relj'iiim 

2 

3,272 

21.773 

80, 757 

61,409 

6, 16:i 

3,763 

41 

24 

1 

2 

England 

3,272 

France 

17.434 
68.633 

20.651 

(i.  163 

2 

4 

86 
15,946 

4,335 

Germany 

Jap:in 

12.06K 
24.812 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands ... 
Norway 

849 

2.W12 
41 
24 

Saudi  Arabia 

i 

1 

Trinidail 

021 
177.826 

621 

17.  4f.7 

Total  -     

11Z883  1     17.476 

1 

REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  to  which  was  referred  for 
examination  and  recommendation  a  list 
of  records  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services, 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


.i 

1 


i 


m; 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 

S.  3622.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Lt.  Comdr. 
Prank  P.  Reynolda,  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  (re- 
tired): to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PONQ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Long  of  Havaii )  : 

8.9623.  A  bUl  to  designate  and  establlah 
that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  on 
the  Island  of  Maul,  in  the  State  of  HawaU. 
as  the  Haleakala  National  Park,  and  for  other 
ptrrposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Foitc  when  he  in- 
troduced the  abore  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

STUDY    OP   CONDITIONS    IN 
AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
resolutkxi  to  authorize  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
undertake  a  special  study  of  conditions  in 
American  Samoa  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  to  improve  conditions  in 
American  Samoa  and  help  the  people  of 
that  inland  achieve  a  greater  amount  of 
self-government.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  problems  of  American  Samoa  is  par- 
ticularly needed  at  this  time  because  of 
the  coming  independence  of  nearby 
Western  Samoa  now  under  British 
jurisdiction. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  under  the  rule, 
the   resolution   will   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORD. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  330)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  duly  authorlaed 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  under 
sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and 
In  accordance  with  its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  Investigation  of  conditions  In  American 
Samoa  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
•hould  be  done  to  Improve  economic  and 
other  conditions  and  to  give  the  people  of 
American  Samoa  a  greater  amount  of  self- 
government. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  from  the  date  on  which 
this  resolution  is  agreed  to,  to  January  31, 
1961,  Inclusive,  is  authorized  (1)  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable; 
(2)  to  employ  on  a  tempwrary  basis  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  consult- 
ants: and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  utilize  the  reimbursable  services, 
information,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
of  the  depfirtments  or  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  January  31,  1961. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee, 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $20,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  by  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  conunittee. 
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HA.£AKALA   NATIONAL   PARK, 
HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  »Ileague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Hawai  [Mr.  Long]  and  myself,  I  Intro- 
duce, 'or  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  give  the  Haleakala  Crater 
sectioi  of  Hawaii  National  Park  separate 
nation  Ell  park  status,  to  be  designated  as 
Haleal  ;ala  National  Park. 

The  Hawaii  National  Park  includes 
two  sections  on  different  islands.  The 
Kilauc  a-Mauna  Loa  section,  head- 
quarters for  the  park,  is  located  on  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  while  the  Haleakala 
Crater  section  Is  on  the  island  of  Maui. 
The  t«  o  sections  are  separated  by  a  body 
of  wa  «r  and  are  approximately  125 
miles  I  ipart. 

Haleakala  should  be  made  a  separate 
nation  il  park,  not  only  because  of  its 
separa  ^  and  distinct  location,  but  also 
becaufis  it  is  uniquely  famous  in 
Hawai  an  mythology,  because  the  area 
has  rtre  plants  and  geological  forma- 
tions )ecullar  unto  itself,  and  because 
we  in  Hawaii  are  proud  of  Haleakala 's 
locallt:  ^  its  history,  its  unusual  features, 
and  di)  rtinctive  attractions. 

Haleakala  is  the  world's  largest  dor- 
mant '  volcano  but  was  once  the  scene  of 
infrequent  eruptions  separated  by  pos- 
sibly iiundreds  of  years  of  inactivity. 
The  last  such  activity  took  place  about 
1750.  During  the  long  periods  of  inac- 
tivity 1  ►etween  eruptions,  erosion  cut  two 
deep  ■valleys  into  its  sides.  When  vol- 
canic activity  again  resumed,  flows  of 
lava  ai  id  blankets  of  cinders  were  spread 
on  the  valley  floors. 

Haleakala  covers  an  area  of  33  miles 
and  is  highest  point  is  10,032  feet. 
Haleal  ala  Crater  is  a  depression  of  3.000 
feet,  7  miles  in  length  and  2  miles  wide, 
with  a  21 -mile  circumference.  Within 
this  g  gantic  crater  are  massive  and 
colorfi:  I  cinder  cones  which  tell  the 
scienti  ically  important  story  of  past 
volcan  c  activity  and  might.  There  are 
also  ca  rems.  a  desert  plain,  forest  niches, 
luxuriant  meadows,  trees,  and  the  rare 
and  unique  silversword.  As  a  part  of 
this  outstanding  scenic  spectacle,  two 
natura  values  stand  out  above  all 
others-  -the  brightly  colored  small  crater 
cones  i  nd  the  exotic  silversword  plants, 
found  I  tnly  within  Haleakala  Crater  and 
nowhei  e  else  in  the  world. 

Haleiikala  is  famous  in  Hawaiian 
mytho]  >gy  as  the  place  where  the  demi- 
god I  [aui  snared  the  sun.  Since 
Haleakaila  is  so  high,  its  peaks  rested 
among  the  clouds  and  when  the  sun  fi- 
nally lose  to  its  height,  it  passed  over 
the  mc  untain  so  quickly  that  fruits  and 
vegetables  took  years  to  mature  and 
Maui's  mother  was  unable  to  dry  the 
tapa,  0  r  cloth,  which  she  hung  out  each 
day.  ■'  Vith  16  strong  ropes  and  with 
nooses  made  from  the  tresses  of  his  sis- 
ter, Miui  captured  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
He  released  the  sun  only  after  extract- 
ing a  E  romise  that  the  sun  would  travel 
more  s  owly  in  its  orbit  over  Haleakala. 
Becaus;  the  sun  does  linger  over  Hale- 
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adding   to  its  rare  beauty,   the 


mountJ.in  was  named  Haleakala.  which 


the  House  or  Palace  of  the  Sun. 


The  )ark  begins  at  the  6,700-foot  ele- 


with  park  headquarters  located 


on    the    slopes    of    the    brush -covered 

mountainside  at  the  7,000-foot  level. 
Here  visitors  can  obtain  an  excellent 
impression  of  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  Mount  Haleakala.  An  ex- 
cellent motor  highway  leads  to  the  crater 
rim  and  summit  10  miles  away,  which, 
too,  are  an  inspirational  sight  to  visitors. 

Hiking  and  horseback  riding  are  pop- 
ular activities  in  the  crater,  which  has 
a  number  of  well -equipped  trail  cabins 
designed  to  facilitate  such  use. 

The  climate  is  cool  to  cold,  but  actual 
freezing  temperatures  are  rare  except 
above  8,000  feet  and  this  only  during 
winter.  The  area  is  generally  dry  but 
is  subject,  also,  to  violent  rains,  fog,  and 
drizzle. 

There  is  an  observation  station  near 
the  highest  point  on  the  rim  of  the  crater 
from  which  a  breathtaking  panorama 
unfolds. 

About  92,000  visits  were  made  to  the 
Haleakala  Crater  section  of  the  park 
in  1959  as  compared  with  about  48,000 
in  1951. 

Creation  of  a  separate  national  park 
would  give  distinction  to  this  beautiful 
historic  area.  I  therefore  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  the  measure  I  have 
introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3623)  to  designate  and 
establish  that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  Na- 
tional Park  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  as  the  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Pong  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii ) ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
ACT  OP  1960  —  ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  May  26  and  June  2.  1960.  the 
names  of  Senators  Javits  and  Kkating 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  bill  (S.  3596)  to  establish  a  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey  on  May  26. 
1960. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BEFORE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nominations  have  been  referred 
to  and  are  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

James  H.  Somers,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of 
North  Carolina,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Fred  S.  Williamson,  of  Alaska,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  district  of  Alaska,  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Hyman  Pi-eehof ,  of  the  Distiict  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Examiner  in  Chief,  U.S. 
Patent  OflBce. 

Herbert  E.  Patrick,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal,  middle  district  of  Tennes- 
see, for  a  term  of  4  years. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
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persons  interested  In  these  nominations 
to  file  with  the  committee,  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Friday,  June  10,  1960,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tions, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  Intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

ByMr.  MUNDT: 
Letter    dated    May    26,    1960,    written    by 
Hon.  E.  Y.  Bebkt,  a  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
By  Mr.  STENNI8: 
Editorial    entitled   "Mississippi    and    Wyo- 
ming Join  In  Being  Proud  of  Dr.  Humphrey," 
published  In  the  Clarion -Ledger  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  on  May  27.  1960. 


ATTACKS  ON  PRESIDENT  EISEN- 
HOWER BY  SOVIET  PREMIER 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, early  this  morning  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  launched  a  verbal  at- 
tack upon  our  President  which  reached 
new  heights  of  vituperation.  It  con- 
tained some  of  the  most  unusual  lan- 
guage ever  employed  by  the  head  of  one 
government  against  the  head  of  another 
government  other  than  in  a  time  of 
shooting  war. 

It  Is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  days 
of  Adolph  Hitler  to  find  a  parallel. 

The  harsh,  bitter  language  against  not 
only  President  Elsenhower,  but  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  of  Germany,  can  be  re- 
ceived with  dignity.  Tlie  words  are  far 
too  reminiscent  of  slogans  chalked  on  a 
back  alley  fence  to  merit  a  reply  in  kind. 

But  there  is  some  cause  for  ex)ncem 
as  to  the  motives  behind  such  an  attack. 
This  is  something  which  must  be  an- 
alyzed with  the  greatest  care. 

Communist  politics,  of  course,  have 
always  been  something  of  a  mystery  to 
the  free  people  of  the  world.  We  can 
never  really  be  certain  as  to  the  internal 
struggles  that  may  be  going  on  within 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  can  only  analyze 
and  guess — and  pay  respectful  attention 
to  those  whose  guesses  in  the  past  have 
borne  the  closest  resemblance  to  the 
reality  which  developed  later. 

It  may  be  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
is  having  internal  troubles.  It  may  well 
be  that  he  is  having  external  troubles 
with  some  of  his  allies,  particularly  one 
which  grows  stronger  and  more  menac- 
ing with  each  passing  day. 

And  we  cannot  dianiss  entirely  the 
assumption  that  the  whole  thing  merely 
represents  a  revelation  of  astonishingly 
baid  temper. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  it  is  the 
custom  of  those  skilled  In  statecraft  to 
avoid  unforgivable  words  and  irretriev- 
able acts.  The  essence  of  statesman- 
ship In  the  field  of  foreign  relations  is 
always  to  leave  the  door  open  for  further 
negotiations  and  exploration  of  moves  to 
ease  world  tenslem. 


Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives, 
It  is  obvious  from  this  morning's  tirade 
that  Premier  Khrushchev  lias  no  desire 
to  leave  any  doors  open. 

Tlie  incident  underscores  the  fact  that 
this  Nation  has  a  pressing  need  for  unity. 
I  am  confident  the  unity  Is  there  and  will 
grow  even  stronger.  None  of  us.  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  Is  going  to  knuckle 
under  to  arrogance. 

In  correcting  our  mistakes,  we  are  go- 
ing to  proceed  along  the  responsible  lines 
laid  down  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT].  And  in  facing 
the  Communists  we  are  going  to  proceed 
along  the  lines  of  the  solid  front  which 
Americans  always  present  in  times  of 
trouble. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  majority  lead- 
er, for  the  statesmanlike  utterance  he 
has  just  voiced.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  statement.  When 
the  best  interests  of  America  Eire  under 
question,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  stand  up 
and  express  courageous  judgments. 
The  committee  of  which  he  is  such  a 
distinguished  member  has  conducted  it- 
self in  accordance  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  join  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  in  commending  the 
majority  leader,  and  I  also  wish  to  he 
associated  in  the  remarks  which  he  has 
made. 

Name  calling,  invective,  and  insults 
are  not  going  to  bring  the  world  any 
closer  to  a  durable  peace.  This  Indul- 
gence— for  that  is  what  it  Is — is  not  going 
to  make  this  volcanic  planet  any  safer 
for  the  Russian  people,  the  American 
people,  or  any  other  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  going  to  intensify  the  new 
headlong  dash  to  disaster  which  began 
with  the  U-2  incident  and  the  collapse  of 
the  summit. 

The  ability  to  talk  tough  to  the  Rus- 
sians is  supposed  to  have  something  to  do 
with  winning  elections  in  this  country. 
It  may  be  a  reasonable  assumption,  then, 
that,  conversely,  the  ability  to  talk 
tough  to  the  Americans  has  something  to 
do  with  staying  in  power  in  Russia. 

But  neither  winning  elections  here  nor 
staying  in  power  there  is  going  to  mean 
very  much  if  the  campaign  speeches  and 
the  press  conferences  taJte  place  on  a 
hill  of  rubble  and  ashes.  And  that  Is  the 
prospect  which  the  recent  incident  and 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  press  conferences — 
particularly  his  references  to  his  orders 
to  Greneral  Malinovsky — have  unfolded 
very  starkly  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  may  be  enjoying  these 
propaganda  field  days — I  say  days  rather 
than  day  for  he  has  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  possibilities  which  the  U-2 
opened  up  for  him.  He  may  be  provid- 
ing very  spicy  cjpy  for  the  press,  radio, 
and  TV.  But  the  personal  vendetta 
which  be  is  cam'ing  on  against  the  Presi- 


dent is  not  serving  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  Is  serving  the  cause  of  a  renewed  cold 
war  which,  if  It  runs  Its  course,  can  only 
end  In  the  confiict  which  no  one  in  his 
right  senses  wants. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
cannot  restrain  himself,  for  his  indul- 
gence In  this  colorful  and  inflammatory 
rhetoric  has  detracted  from  the  pro- 
posals on  disarmament  which  he  also 
advanced  at  his  press  conference. 
These  appear  to  be  an  important  devel- 
opment in  this  complex  and  difficult 
field.  I  hope  that  these  proposals  will  be 
carefully  studied  as  they  should  have 
been  studied,  in  the  first  place,  at  the 
diplomatic  level.  If  they  do  (jontain  the 
basis  for  a  genuine  service  to  mankind, 
if  they  promise  in  any  way  to  pull  the 
world  back  from  the  brink  of  disaster 
and  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  for 
military  purposes  borne  by  all  peoples, 
then  they  should  be  considered  carefully, 
soberly,  and  honestly,  despite  recent  de- 
velopments. Just  as  the  summit  meet- 
ing should  have  taken  precedence  over 
the  U-2  incident  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
perspective,  the  peace,  safety,  and  stabil- 
ity of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  which 
are  now  intimately  linked  with  disarm- 
ament, must  take  precedence  in  our  per- 
spective over  his  p)ersonal  vendetta 
against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  

Mr.  GOLD  WATER  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  when  he  discussed  ear- 
lier today  the  most  recent  tirade  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriations 
bill,  I  wish  to  announce  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour  next  Mon- 
day, It  is  my  intention  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10569,  a  bill 
appropriating  funds  for  the  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Departments,  and  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  that  report,  and  to 
recede  from  its  position  on  amendment 
No.  6  on  which  there  was  no  agreement 
between  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  and  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Since  amendment  No..  6  was  not  ex- 
plained in  the  House  when  it  voted  to 
insist  on  the  House  position  with  respect 
to  that  Senate  amendment,  I  desire  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  for  the  benefit 
of  colleagues  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
vote  on  this  question  next  Monday. 

Senate  amendment  No.  6  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bill  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams].  It  strikes  from  the 
bill  the  following  language  "including 
expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  patrons 
of  mail  matter  imder  congressional 
frank,  as  now  authorized  by  law."  When 
that  amendment  was  offered,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  on  the  Treasury-Post  Of- 
fice bill,  explained  that  the  amendment 
was  unnecessary  since  the  language  in 
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the  bill  aougbt  to  be  eUmJnated  was 
merely  m  repeOtioa  of  rxtotfaig  law.  and 
that  the  language  In  the  report  cf  the 
House  committee  exiweiing  the  hope 
that  the  Post  OfBce  Department  would 
be  wilUng  to  delirer  in  cities  onaddressed 
coogreaional  franked  mail  wotild  not  be 
binding  on  the  Post  Office  Departmoit 
in  riew  of  the  language  in  the  Senate 
committee  report  stating  that  the  lan- 
guage in  question  was  not  binding. 

The  language  in  the  House  committee 
report  on  this  subject  was  as  follows: 

■n^e  committee  faas  tnserted  language  In 
tlM  bill,  the  purpoee  at  which  Is  to  make 
dear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  In  the  bill 
are  available,  as  now  authoclxed  by  the 
poatal  laws,  (or  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal 
patrons  of  mail  sent  under  the  frank.  It 
anticipates  return  to  a  method  of  address- 
ing clty-dellvery  franked  mall  followed  on 
previous  occasions,  as  has  long  been  the  case 
with  riiral  and  star-route  mall.  This  would 
facilitate  oommimlcatton  with  constituencies 
In  conaonanee  with  concepts  Inherent  In 
the  granting  of  the  frank. 

Such  a  procedure  would  Insure  complete 
service  being  available  to  every  Member  to 
reach  every  person  and  every  family  In  his 
district  In  the  distribution  of  Government 
pabUeatlona  and  Information  on  the  ques- 
ttoBs  and  Issues  pending  before  the  Con- 
gresB.  No  patron  would  be  denied  the  in- 
formation which  It  was  intended  he  should 
receive  under  the  frank.  Presently,  It  is 
virtually  impossible,  even  after  substantial 
effort  and  expeiise,  to  adequately  cover  the 
district. 

In  refusing  to  agree  with  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  delivery  of  unaddressed 
franked  mail,  the  Senate  committee  in  its 
report  said: 

With  reference  to  new  language  Included 
In  the  bill  by  the  House  relating  to  postal 
patrons  of  mail  matter  under  congressional 
fraoJE,  the  committee  does  not  consider  that 
the  language  is  any  extension  of  the  franking 
privilege  currently  being  administered  by  the 
Poet  Office  Department. 

In  explaining  why  the  Williams 
amendment  did  not  in  any  way  change 
the  position  that  the  Senate  would  other- 
wise take  on  the  question  of  the  delivery 
of  unaddressed  franked  mail,  the  chair- 
man oi  the  subcommittee  explained  the 
position  of  his  committee  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  first  on  April  25,  and  later 
on  April  27. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  explanations  made  by  the 
juntor  Senator  from  Virginia  on  the 
Williams  amendment  and  certain  quo- 
tations from  statements  of  the  Senator 
frcMn  Delaware. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Apr.  25, 
1900] 
Page  8615  (Mr.  RosnTsoNt  ; 
"Under  the   present  administrative   rules 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  mailers  may 
use  the  slmpJlfled  address  for  mall  for  all 
rural    routes    or    bozholders    In    post   offices 
where  there  is  no  city  delivery  service.    The 
slmplifled  address  is  that  mall  for  rural  pa- 
trons at  all  offices  or  boxhold«^  in  nonclty" 
delivery  offices  may  receive  advertising  cir- 
culars  addressed   simply   to   'Postal   patron' 
with  no  other  address  req\ilred.    For  all  mall 
addressed  to  city  delivery  offices  other  than 
nu-al  delivery,  all  mall  must  be  addressed  to 
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lumber,  street,  and  city.     The  term 

may  be  used  in  place  of  the  name 

4ddressee  but  all  other  elements  of  the 

must  be  shown. 
4dmlnistratlve  action  the  Department 
authority  to  Isarue  regulations  that 
»ermlt  the  use  of  the  eo-called  sim- 
KidreBS  for  man  at  all  points  Includ- 
dellvery  carrier  offices.     Under  this 
It  would  merely  be  necessary  to 
each  postmaster  with  enough  pieces 
without  name  or  addrras,   to   dls- 
to  each  patron  of  the  city.    A  regu- 
thls  type  was  Issued  by  Mr.  Parley 
of  the  tremendous  number  of 
received,  the  authority  for  such 
discontinued.    Postmaster  General 
also  attempted  to  permit  the 
this  type  of  mall  and  for  18  months 
was  in  effect.    The  Poet  Office 
was  swamped  with  complaints, 
was  then  rescinded.     Members  of 
of  Congress,  in  the  posting  of 
o^clal  mail,  must  now  adhere  to  the 
and  regulations  that  apply  to  the 
public;   namely,  mail  going  to  any 
may  be  with  'simplified  address' 
or  addreas):   mall  to  city  carrier 
must  bear  at  least  the  house  num- 
and  city.  "^ 

House  Inserted  language  In  the  ap- 
for  operations  that  the  money 
'including  expenses  of  delivery 
patrons  of  mall  matter  under  con- 
frank,  now   authorized    by   law.' 
ttee  does  not  consider  that  this 
changes  the  basic  law  in  any  man- 
does  not  in  itself  require  the  Post 
department  to  make  any  changes  in 
rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
ot  the  so-called  slmplifled  Addrees 
mall.  Including  that   for   Members 
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8617   and    8618    (Mr.    Wn.LiAMs    of 


ttiat 


"Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted  It  will 

Members  of   Congress  can  flood 

with  political  propaganda  at  the 

expense  by  the  simple  expedient 

speeches   in   the   Congressional 

and  then  reprinting  and  distributing 

everybody  In  the  State. 

committee  states  that  it  has  no  in- 

of  changing  the  existing  law  as  it  re- 

the  franking  privilege  of  Members 

therefore  this  amendment  is  in 


do  not  adopt  this  amendment  It  will 
ble  to  send  out  over  our  franks  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 

propaganda  at  taxpayers'  expense. 


been  advised  that  even  if  we  leave 

in  the  bill,  the  present  Poet- 

Oeneral  and  his  Solicitor  Intend  to 

the    langiiage    as    providing     no 

in  the  franking  privilege;    however. 

may  make  different  interpre- 

This  would  be  possible  becaiise  the 

approving  the  language  did  give  It 

different  tnterpretation  than  did 

committee." 

8618    and    8619    (Mr.    Williams    of 

): 

amendment   would   strike   out    the 

which  the  Senate  committee  says 

us  tmd  therefore  harmless.     I  am 

with    that    reaacmlng.     There 

a  different  Postmaster  General  and 

Solicitor  who  will  Interpret  the 

as  it  was  Interpreted  by  the  House. 


^resident,  I  imderstand  the  Senator 
is  willing  to  accept  the  amend - 
[f  so,  I  have  no  desire  to  continue 
dls<  usslon. 


aoBEKTsoN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
frcm  Virginia  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  but  on  a  different  theory  from 
that  wb|ch  has  been  presented  to  the  Senate. 


This  is  the  language  contained  in  the  House 
report: 

"  'The  committee  has  Inserted  language  In 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
clear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  in  the  bill  are 
available  as  now  authorised  by  ^e  postal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  pa- 
trons of  mall  sent  under  the  frank.' 

"That  is  the  present  law.  undco^  which  we 
frank  our  official  m&ll.  That  was  all  the 
language  did. 

"The  Department  says  that  that  does  not 
put  any  compulsion  on  them  to  deliver 
franked  mail  to  unaddressed  box  holders  in 
cities  that  have  postal  carriers.  The  De- 
partment did  not  request  any  change  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  oonunittees 
opinion  no  chaise  in  the  bill  Is  necessary. 
because  all  that  the  House  report  did  was  to 
express  the  pious  hope  that  the  Department 
would  voluntarily  change  the  rule.  The 
change  had  been  attempted  when  General 
Farley  was  Postmaster  General,  but  he  gave 
It  up.  The  change  was  tried  later,  but  was 
again  given  up.  The  Department  was  very 
much  opposed  to  doing  something  that  would 
result  Ln  great  additional  expense,  without 
bringing  In  additional  revenue,  and  also 
would  provide  special  privileges  which  no 
one  else  enjoys.  But  as  I  have  stated,  did 
not  request  deletion  of  the  language. 

"So  the  Senate  oommlttee  Included  the 
following  language  in  Its  report: 

"  'With  reference  to  new  language  Included 
In  the  bill  by  the  House  relating  to  postal 
patrons  of  mall  matter  under  oongresaional 
frank,  the  committee  does  not  consider  that 
the  language  Is  any  extenaVon  ot  the  franking 
privilege  currently  being  administered  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department.' 

"But  in  view  of  the  Insistence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  Is  willing — 
because  he  agrees  that  the  amendment  does 
not  do  any  more  than  the  committee  report 
does — to  accept  this  amendment;  but  that 
will  put  this  measure  into  conference, 
whereas  it  would  not  otherwise  have  to  go. " 


[Prom  the  CoNOKSsiawAL  Recoko.  Apr.  27. 
19001 

Pages  8702  and  8708  (Mr.  Robextson)  : 

"Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  apparent 
difficulty  of  some  of  our  friends  of  the  fourth 
estate  In  understanding  the  amendment 
offered  last  Monday  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wn.i.itMw]  to  the  then  pend- 
ing Post  Office  apprc^M-latlons  bill,  relating 
to  what  he  termed  the  dlBtrlbutk>n  of  junk 
mall  without  addresses,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  that  appro- 
priation desires  to  repeat  what  he  distinctly 
said  on  last  Monday  concerning  what  was 
involved.  At  that  time  he  said  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  not  necessary.  He  said  that  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had  ruled  that  the  mere  repetition  in 
the  appropriation  bill  of  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  franked  mall  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  did  not  in  any  way. 
shape,  or  form  compel  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment to  change  Its  existing  regulation  which 
prohibited  the  distribution  of  franked  mall 
that  was  unaddressed  in  cities  and  towns 
which  had  street  delivery. 

"Bvit  when  the  amendment  was  offered, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  had  the 
clerk  of  the  oominittee  again  call  the  Post- 
master General  on  the  telepbooe,  and  he 
received  the  reply  that  the  Departments 
po.sltlon  had  not  changed;  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  not  needed;  and  that  he  had  so  in- 
formed the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

"Mr.  President,  far  be  it  for  me  to  accuse 
any  of  our  friends  of  the  press  of  putting 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  a  false 
light,  but  the  wlxde  matter  Is  fully  set  out 
on  pages  8168  and  8619  of  the  CoircatxssioiiAL 
Record  of  Monday,  April  25,  1960.    Yet  not  a 
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word  appeared  In  the  preai  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  was  informed  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  that  the  language  framed  by 
the  Department  and  put  In  the  committee 
report  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  Department  fr(»n  what  was  only  a  re- 
quest— no*  a  law,  but  only  a  request — ^In  the 
House  report  that  the  Postmaster  General 
adopt  a  regulation  with  respect  to  the  deliv- 
ery of  unaddressed  mall. 

"In  conclusion,  after  outlining  very  fully 
thoee  reasfNis,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee said  that  to  begin  with,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment,  but  on  a  different  theory  from 
that  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Is  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  report. 

"Then  I  went  on  to  say  that  ail  this 
amendment  did — and  that  U  still  the  fact — 
was  to  put  in  conference  what  we  had  taken 
care  of  in  the  committee  repent,  and  now 
we  have  just  one  more  issue  to  debate  with 
the  House  conferees,  because  we  had  the 
matter  fully  covered  In  a  way  that  could 
not  be  raised  in  conference,  whereas  the 
amendment,  taking  out  language  of  the  bill 
itself,  must  be  argued  In  conference  and 
must  be  inslated  on  by  the  Senate  conferees. 
There  is  the  possibility,  of  course,  that  the 
House  oonfereea  might  not  agree  to  take  the 
language  out.  The  conferees  might  go  back 
for  a  separate  vote  in  the  House.  This  might 
require  a  separate  vote  In  the  Senate.  After 
it  is  all  done,  we  get  back  to  where  the  com- 
mittee was  in  the  first  Instance. 

"Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Rccoao  was 
perfectly  clear  on  Monday  on  that  Issue. 
Naturally,  I  regret  that  no  member  of  the 
press  who  was  hunrtitng  this  matter  saw  fit  to 
let  the  public  know  that  they  were  not  going 
to  be  gouged  by  a  new  method  of  free  deliv- 
ery through  failure  of  the  Senate  committee 
to  protect  them  and  that  their  protection 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  very  able  and 
alert  Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  amend- 
ment he  offered. 

"I  repeat,  the  public  was  fully  jwotected 
in  thu  matter.  The  amendment  offered 
added  nothing  to  the  bill  except  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  additional  fight  In  c(»iferc-nce  to 
sustain  that  particular  amendment." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  move  next  Monday 
that  the  Senate  recede  on  amendment 
No.  6.  in  order  that  action  may  be  com- 
pleted on  an  important  appr(H)riatlon 
bill.  I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that, 
whether  or  not  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment at  any  time  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  authorizes  the  delivery  in  cities  of 
unaddressed  congressional  franked  mail, 
it  will  remain,  as  in  the  past,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Postmaster  General. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT  OF  JUS- 
TICE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  by  Prof.  Carl  Q.  Christol,  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
entitled  "The  United  States  and  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice." 

Professor  Christol  is  professor  of  inter- 
national law  and  political  science  at 
Southern  California.  In  this  article,  he 
gives  a  clear  and  concise  statement  of 
the  efTects  of  the  Connally  reservation 
upon  the  operation  of  the  International 
Court,  and  also  discusses  the  pros  and 
cons  of  its  repeaL    I  particularly  call 
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attention  to  his  conclusion,  in  which  he 

states: 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
advocates  of  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
ment dlsf^ay  a  wholesome  confidence  in  the 
technical  competence  of  the  Court  and  in 
the  Judicial  quality  of  its  Judges.  •  *  •  The 
amendment  is  a  self-imposed  roadblock  to 
progress  in  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  case 
for  repeal  is  based  on  sound  reasons.  Bea- 
Bonable  alternatives  exist.  Tet,  repeal  would 
create  no  ptmacea.  It  wotild  be  but  one  of 
many  steps  which  Americans  must  take  upon 
a  long,  hard  road.  With  the  repeal  of  the 
amendment,  the  work  and  prestige  of  the 
Court  is  bound  to  increase.  This  will  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  progressive  growth 
of  international  law  and  to  the  rule  of  law 
in  world  affairs. 

As  the  sponsor  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion to  which  the  Connally  reservation 
was  added  over  my  protest,  I  heartily 
endorse  the  conclusions  Professor  Chris- 
tol sets  forth.  I  hope  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  will  soon  re- 
consider its  decision  to  postpone  the 
resolution  repealing  the  Connally 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  and  the  iNTxaNATiONAL 

Court  or  Justice 

(By  Carl  Q.  Christol)  * 

INTBODUCTION 

The  attention  of  thoughtful  Americans  is 
again  being  foc\ised  on  the  role  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice.  President 
Elsenhower  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
of  January  7.  1960.  called  attention  to  this 
Nation's  limited  access  to  the  Court,  and 
urged  the  prompt  passage  of  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion whereby  the  so-caUed  Connally  amend- 
ment of  1946  would  be  repealed.  In  1946 
the  United  States  vcdimtarily  accepted  the 
Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction  subject  to 
the  right  to  determine  imllaterally  whether 
a  dispute  is  essentially  within  its  domestic 
Jurisdiction. 

The  resolution  referred  to  by  the  President 
was  that  introduced  by  Senates  HtTBixT  H. 
HUMFHXZT,  of  Minnesota,  in  19S9  with  the 
support  of  Republican  and  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Since  1959  members  of 
the  administration  closest  to  Mr.  Elsenhow- 
er, Including  Vice  President  Nixon,  Secretary 
of  State  Herter.  Attorney  General  Rogers  and 
others,  have  been  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  American  self- Judging  reservation. 

The  attack  on  the  Connally  amendment 
has  been  bipartisan  and  widespread.  Such 
bodies  as  the  American  Bar  Association,  in 
partic\ilar  its  section  on  international  and 
comp€u-atlve  law,  and  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  have  long  been  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  a  fuller  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  Court  by  the  United  States. 

NATURE    OF   THI   PROBLEM 

The  broad  problem  is  to  determine  whether 
the  Court,  as  the  principal  Judicial  instru- 
ment of  the  United  Nations,  is  able  to  be  an 
effective  device  for  resolving  international 
disputes.  In  the  presence  of  unrivaled  de- 
mands in  the  United  States  for  a  rtile  of  law 
in  world  affairs  to  supplant  the  nile  of  force, 
is  the  Court  capable  of  serving  as  a  dispute- 
resolving  and  peace-securing  Institution? 
Can  its  potential  be  put  to  use? 


>  Professor  of  International  law  and  po- 
litical science,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fOTnla;  member,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  South 
Dakota,  and  American  Bar  Associations; 
member,  American  Society  of  International 
Law. 


The  Inunedlate  problem  Is  for  Americans 
to  determine  whether  the  potential  of  the 
Court  Is  adversely  affected  by  the  self- 
Judging  aspect  of  the  present  reservation.  In 
terms  of  our  national  Interest  the  question 
Is  whether  and  under  what  conditions  the 
United  States  should  grant  to  the  Court,  and 
thereby  commit  Itstif  to  the  rule  of  law  in 
world  affairs,  the  power  to  exercise  Jurisdic- 
tion over  International  legal  disputes  to 
which  we  are  a  party. 

PrlcH-  to  and  at  the  time  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  many  aUe  statesmen  de- 
bated the  ultimate  rede  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  looking  back  over  their  work  It 
is  now  clear  that  they  Intended  to  and  did 
create  a  limited  International  Institution. 
The  most  obvious  evidence  of  this  fact  Is 
the  content  of  article  2(7)  of  the  charter 
which  provides  that  the  United  Nations  may 
not  deal  with  matters  which  are  essentially 
within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
member  states. 

Many  of  the  smaller  states  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Including  a  majority  of  all  states 
present,  sought  nonetheless,  to  establish  an 
international  court  which  would  have  auto- 
matic, i.e.,  ccxnpulsory.  Jurisdiction  over 
international  legal  disputes.  Such  Jurisdic- 
tion, if  possessed,  would  have  prevented  a 
state  from  unilaterally  divesting  the  Court  of 
Jurisdiction  in  legal  disputes  in  which  the 
particular  state  was  Involved.  However,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  ap- 
parently fearful  that  article  2(7)  did  not 
afford  that  form  of  protection  which  they 
thought  their  vital  Interests  required. 
Joined  hands  to  prevent  the  Court  from 
receiving  automatic  Jurisdiction.  Thus,  the 
statute  of  the  Court  made  provision  tot  c^- 
tional  Jurisdiction.  Members  of  the  Court 
were  given  the  power,  at  their  election,  to 
confer  upon  the  Court  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  Internationa]  legal  disputes, 
or  only  those  which  they  considered  to  be 
commensurate  with  their  public  needs.  Al- 
most all  of  the  monbers  have  attached  to 
their  acceptances  the  i^rovlao  that  the  Court 
shall  not  have  the  power  to  deal  with  Inter- 
national legal  disputes  which  affect  the  do- 
mestic affairs  of  the  reflective  nations. 

When  the  tertns  of  the  American  declara- 
tion accepting  the  Jurisdlctloci  of  the  Court 
came  before  the  Senate  In  August  1946, 
further  fecurs  were  expressed  respecting  the 
range  of  subjects  falling  within  the  concept 
of  "domestic  Jurlsdictlcm.''  In  view  of  the 
alleged  uncertainty  as  to  whether  certain 
enumerated  subjects  were  dnnestlc  or  in- 
ternational in  nature,  the  Senate,  following 
the  lead  of  Senator  Oonnally — who  in  t\n^ 
was  relying  upon  a  memorandum  filed  with 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles — de- 
cided to  reserve  to  the  United  States  the  right 
to  determine  what  was  a  domestic  matter. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
in  accepting  the  statute  of  the  Court  had 
agreed  pursuant  to  article  36(6)  that  "In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
Court  has  Jurisdiction,  the  matter  shall  be 
settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court"  some 
delicate  legal  and  political  problems  were 
thereby  created. 

When  the  World  Court  compulsory  Juris- 
diction resolution  was  before  tlie  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  oa.  Vtorelgn 
Relations,  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin  had 
proposed  that  the  United  States  should  de- 
tomlne  for  Itself  what  matters  were  "essen- 
tially within  the  domestic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States."*  In  testimony  before  the 
oommlttee  the  late  Dr.  lAwrence  Preuss,  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  stated  that  this  prt^Kxai  con- 
stituted "an  extremely  retrogressive  step  and 


*  Hearings  on  S.  Rss.  196  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Briations,  79th  Cong.,  ad  sees.,  p.  36  (1946). 
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would  be  taking  away  with  one  hand  what 
we  puiport  to  be  fflTlixg  with  the  other."' 
In  accepting  the  wladom  of  thla  pctfnt  a€ 
view  the  oommlttee  reptut  declared  that  such 
a  reaervatlon  would  "tend  to  defeat  the  pur- 
poees  which  It  Is  hoped  to  achieve  bj  means 
of  the  proposed  declaration  as  well  as  the 
piirpoee  of  article  96,  paragraphs  2  and  6.  oi 
the  Statute  of  the  Court."* 

However,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  an 
amendment  was  proposed  by  Senator  Con- 
naUy  whereby  proviso  "h"  of  the  American 
declaration,  accepting  the  c<wapulBory  Juris- 
diction at  the  Coiirt  on  matters  contained 
In  article  36(2)  of  the  statute  was  modified 
to  permit  the  unilateral  and  continuing  con- 
trol ot  the  United  States  respecting  the 
meaning  erf  "domestic  jurisdiction."  Thus, 
proviso  "b,"  which  In  Its  original  form  read 
"Disputes  with  regard  to  matters  which  are 
essentially  within  the  donxestic  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,"  was  amended  to  in- 
clude "as  determined  by  the  United  States." " 

It  should  be  noted  that  article  36(2)  of 
the  statute  gave  the  Court  Jurisdiction  over 
all  legal  disputes  concerning  (a)  the  Inter- 
pretation of  a  treaty,  (b)  any  question  of 
International  law,  (c)  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which,  if  established,  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  an  international  obligation,  and, 
(d)  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to 
be  made  for  the  breach  of  an  international 
obligation.  The  conflict  between  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  particularly  article 
36(6),  and  the  Connally  amendment,  are 
readily  apparent. 

AaoinczNTs  roa  repkai. 

The  following  views  have  been  expressed 
by  those  who  favor  the  elimination  of  the 
self-Judging  reservation  from  the  American 
declaratlcm  accepting  the  compulsory  Juris- 
diction of  the  Coiirt.  First,  the  American 
reservation  respecting  ccxnpulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion exists  in  relation  to  any  other  state 
accepting  the  same  obligation.  The  United 
States,  having  accepted  Jurisdiction  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocity,  accords  to  any  other 
state  the  use  of  the  Connally  amendment 
against  the  United  States.  Senator  Con- 
nally's  view  that  the  United  States  needed 
such  a  reservation  because  it  was  and  would 
be  a  party  defendant,  and  needed  some 
way  to  prevent  raids  by  foreign  countries 
on  the  American  Treasury,  has  proven  to  be 
Inaccurate.  As  a  recent  bar  association  re- 
port has  pointed  out: 

"Thus,  the  United  States  which  has  a 
larger  stake  in  Investments  abroad  and  In 
military  bases  abroad  than  any  other  na- 
tion •  •  •  has  •  •  •  prevented  Itself  from 
utilizing,  in  its  own  behalf,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  This  does  not  seem 
to  make  good  sense."  ■ 

Without  the  amendment  the  Court  would 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  greater  legal 
security  to  extensive  American  foreign  In- 
twests. 

Second,  the  Court  in  almost  every  case 
coming  before  it  has  been  obliged  to  rule 
on  its  jurisdiction,  and  has  displayed  a  con- 
servative outlook  respecting  the  extent  of 


•Ibid.  p.  84. 

*S.  Rept.  No.  1835,  79th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
p.  S  (1946). 

■92  CONOKBBSIONAI.  Rscoso,  pp.  10624, 
10841.  Fttr  a  fuller  account  of  the  legislative 
history  one  should  consult  Lawrence  Preuas, 
"The  International  Oo\urt  of  Justice,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ICatters  at  Domestic  Jxirlsdictlon," 
40  American  Journal  of  International  Law. 
p.  736  (1946),  and  Francis  O.  Wilcox,  "The 
United  States  Accepts  Compulsory  J\irlsdlc- 
Uon,"  ibid.,  p.  699. 

■American  Bar  Association,  section  of  In- 
ternational and  Comparative  Law,  Report  on 
the  Self-Judging  Aspect  of  the  United 
States  Domestic  Jurisdiction  Reservation 
With  Respect  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  p.  5S  (1960),  hereafter  cited  as  "In- 
tamatlooal  and  Comparative  Law  Report." 


this  Jurisdiction.    An  analysis  of  the  cases 
involving  Jurisdictional  matters  clearly  dls- 
that  the  Coxirt  has  not  and  will  not 
from  long-accepted  principles  of  in- 
law.    It  is  impossible   to  con- 
that  the  Court  through  the  appllca- 
Intematlonal  law  could  confuse  do- 
and   International  matters  as   they 
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stymd. 

I   imreasonable   to   believe   that    the 
could  misconceive,  through   judicial 
of  the  law  or  otherwise, 
meaning  of  "domestic  Jurisdic- 
The  competent  internatlcHial  lawyers 
3  the  Court  are  quite  aware  that 
]  troblenu  as  immigration,  tariffs,  and 
Canal  have  been   traditionally 
be   matters    of   our   own    dotneetic 
Thus,  many  persons  object  to 
-judging  domestic  jurisdiction  reser- 
because  it  needlessly  casts  doubt  on 
clear    international    legal    rules 
principles,  even  though  the  doctrine  of 
jurisdiction    Is    much    like    many 
legal    rules    and    principles,    not 
nor  absolute  in  content, 
related    position    is   that   through    the 
the   United    States   violates   the 
doctrine  of  equality  before  the 
It    Is    urged    that    the    United    States 
the  reservation  has  constituted  It- 
judge  and  jury  In  Its  own  case — 
divesting  the  Court  of  a  legitimate 
fiinction.     This  position  has  raised 
questions  of  American  good  faith  re- 
Its  frequent  proteetatlons  that  It  is 
abiding  and  a  law-respectlng  Nation. 
Hersch  Lauterpacht,  formerly  profes- 
intematlonal  law  at  Cambridge,  and 
member   of   the   Court,    has   said, 
spjlrit  evidenced  in  the  amendment  rep- 
a  "vague  apprehension  of  danger,  as 
in  this  nervous  quest  for  security 
law,  which  Is  difBcult  to  comprehend." 
ihort.  it  has  been  urged  that  through 
aipendment  the  United  States  continues 
an    ambivalent    attitude.      The 
has  been  widely  cited  as  an  11- 
of  the  difference  between  Amer- 
a^Iegedly  superficial  acceptance  of  dem- 
ideals  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
are  actually   practiced   in  world   af- 
In  this  sense  the  mere  existence  of 
r^ervatlon,  visible  as  it  is  in  the  area 
diplomacy,  suggests  to  some  nations 
to  others  no  less  observant  that 
Uliited  States  in  the  final  analysis  Is  Ir- 
commltted     to     a     nationalistic 
than  a  community  viewpoint  In  inter- 
legal  affairs. 

criticism  of   the  reservation  has 

raised    by    preeminent    legal   scholars. 

tsk  whether  the  reservation  Is  not  In- 

wlth  American  acceptance  of  the 

and,  by  inference,  of  the  charter  it- 

'  Two  common  law  trained  Judges  on  the 

rraintaln  that   the  reservation  ia  so 

with      American      obligations 

the  statute  as  to  render  null  and  void 

whole  of  the  American  declaration  ac- 

the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 

On  the  other  hand.  Judges  Klaestad 

)      and     Armand-Ugon     (Uruguay) 

adopted    a    somewhat    more    limited 

of    the    meaning    of    the    reservation. 

I  ,gree  that  the  reservation  is  Invalid  but 

that  this  does  not  invalidate  the 

of  the  American  declaration. 

serious  criticism  of  the  reservation  Is 

could  be  used  to  oust  the  Court  of 

In  a  case  brought  before  It  by 

Uhlted  States.     Since  the  United  States 

a  :cepted   jurisdiction  on   the   basis   of 

,  the  Connally  amendment  can  be 

by  states  which  have  not  included 

provision  in  their  own  acceptance. 

we  have  unwittingly  conferred  upon 

the  power  to  prevent  the  Court 

Aklng  jurisdlctloQ  in  Important  mat- 


Q:ii  oted  by  Preuas,  op.  cit.,  p.  734. 


ters  in  which  we  may   be  called  upon   to 
protect  our  vital  foreign  interests. 

The  Connally  amendment  has  provided 
other  states  with  an  excuse  to  file  similar 
declarations  restricting  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  One  of  the  six  foreign  states 
which  have  followed  the  American  example 
has  withdrawn  its  self -Judging  reservation, 
namely,  France.  It  did  so  after  Norway  had 
prevented  the  Court  from  taking  jurisdiction 
in  the  Loans  case  through  reciprocal  re- 
coiirse  to  the  French  seLf-judging  provision 
The  present  French  reservation  excludes 
from  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  only  those  "disputes  relating  to  ques- 
tions which,  by  international  law,  fall  ex- 
clusively within  the  domestic  Jiu'lsdiction." " 

The  American  reservation,  by  the  Impetus 
It  has  given  to  these  other  states,  as  well  as 
by  its  own  terms,  has  caused  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  declare  that 
It  is  capable  of  rendering  the  whole  system 
of  compulsory  jurisdiction  virtually  Illusory. 
One  may  well  inquire  if  American  self-inter- 
est Is  served  by  such  a  prospect. 

Another  criticism  of  the  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  delicate  constitutional  rela- 
tionship between  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  our  own  Oovernment  In 
the  area  of  foreign  affairs.  Those  who  urge 
the  repeal  of  the  amendment  believe  that 
repeal  would  reduce  the  possibilities  of  fric- 
tion between  our  own  political  departments. 
The  American  separation  of  powers  doctrine 
Is  subtle  and  even  fragile,  and  the  amend- 
ment In  Imposing  unneeded  legislative  con- 
ditions upon  the  Executive's  constitutional 
management  of  foreign  relations  is  able  to 
Impede  the  effective  protection  of  American 
rights  abroad.  This  problem  was  Illustrated 
by  the  need,  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  State,  to  Invoke  the  amendment  In  the 
Interhandel  case,  although  the  beet  interests 
of  the  United  States  dictate  that  this  matter 
be  resolved  through  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  law  In  International  legal  disputes. 

Finally,  the  reservation  is  at  best  unneces- 
sary. Even  If  the  Charter  did  not  establish 
procedures  whereby  the  United  States  might 
protect  Itself  against  international  judicial 
harm  to  Its  truly  vital  Interests,  as  It  does 
do,  the  United  States  has  reserved  the  right 
to  leave  the  Court  upon  6  months  advance 
notice.  The  iise  by  the  United  States  of  Its 
veto  In  the  Security  Council  to  vitiate  a  de- 
cision of  the  Court,  Is,  of  course,  an  unthink- 
able thing.  Thus,  It  Is  urged  that  the  United 
States  should  have  confidence  In  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  Court  In  determining  what  in 
fact  constitutes  the  legal  concept  of  do- 
mestic jurisdiction.  This  should  be  weighed 
in  the  light  of  the  observation  that  "There 
is  no  hope  for  permanent  peace  unless  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  willing  to  submit 
their  disputes  Insofar  as  they  Involve  Issues 
of  international  law  to  the  World  Court  for 
final  determiiaatlon."» 

The  foregoing  views  have  received  general 
approval.  Vice  President  Nixon  on  several 
occasions  has  emphasized  the  point  that 
international  disputes  over  the  meaning  of 
international  agreements  could  better  be 
resolved  If  the  Court  possessed  a  wider  Juris- 
diction and  that  a  modification  of  the  Con- 
nally amendment  would  contribute  to  this 
end.  Mr.  Henry  R.  Luce  has  been  an  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  amendment.  He  has 
observed  that  the  judges  of  the  Court  "know 
as  much  about  international  law  as  there 
Is  to  be  known.  Unfortunately,  theirs  is 
also  the  most  unused  court  in  the  world.  A 
preliminary  reason  for  the  scandalous  neg- 
lect lies  right  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States.  (The  Connally  amendment]  Is  bad 
law  •  *  *  [and]  it  is  silso  bcul  foreign  policy. 


'  International  and  Comparative  Law  Re- 
port, op.  clt.,  p.  23.  footnote  2. 

*Watne  L.  Morse,  "International  Justice 
through  Law,"  26  Oregon  Law  Review,  p.  7 
(1946). 
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with  a  built-in  boomerang  effect  against 
American  Interests.  The  Connally  amend- 
ment has  not  only  weakened  the  oourt  by 
setting  a  bad  example  to  other  nations;  it 
has  robbed  us  of  recourse  to  It.  Until  the 
Connally  amendment  Is  amended,  as  the 
administration  urges,  our  bad  example  will 
keep  the  court  in  Its  present  scandalous  Idle- 
ness, and  also  frustrate  any  U.S.  claim  to  be 
a  champion  of  law  in  world  affairs."  " 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  of  New  York,  has 
summarized  the  situation  as  follows: 

"We  have  available  already  much  of  the 
machinery  needed  to  make  a  rule  of  law 
effective.  We  have  a  large  body  of  inter- 
national law,  in  addition  to  those  baste  con- 
cepts of  law,  order,  and  fair  play  that  are 
common  to  virtually  all  civilized  people. 
We  have  treaties  with  many  nations  based 
upon  law  and  a  respect  tor  obligations  duly 
assumed.  We  have  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  International  Court 
of  Justice.  In  order  to  put  into  effect  the 
rule  of  law  among  nations.  And  we  have 
the  basic,  moral  desire  to  do  what  is  lieeded 
to  create  peace  and  well  being.  This  above 
all  is  the  great  force  for  peace."  '• 

Many  similar  sentiments  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  countless  Americans.  Only 
through  an  effective  International  court  can 
the  rule  of  law  be  applied  to  International 
legal  disputes. 

ARGUMENTS     AGAINST     RXPXAX. 

Those  who  feel  that  American  Interests 
can  best  be  protected  through  the  Connally 
amendment  naturally  reject  many  of  the 
foregoing  truths.  They  urge  that  one  cannot 
be  sufficiently  sure,  or  positive  (the  language 
varies)  that  the  Court  will  not  interpret  the 
term  "domestic  jurisdiction"  so  broadly — and 
like  any  other  legal  term  It  will  require  In- 
terpretation— that  vital  national  Interests 
may  be  adversely  affected  by  Its  rulings  It 
is  urged  that  the  alleged  uncertain  future 
path  of  the  Cburt,  as  well  as  the  vague  and 
general  content  of  International  law,  make  it 
a  risky  matter  to  confer  such  competence  on 
the  Court. 

Another  viewpoint  is  that  the  Court  Is  com- 
posed mainly  of  foreigners.  The  Judges  do 
come  from,  but  do  not  represent,  16  different 
countries.  Their  Individual  environments, 
cultural,  social,  economic,  religious,  ethic, 
and  legal  back^x}unds  are  not  entirely  uni- 
form. Their  value  systems  and  their  aware- 
ness of  the  world's  different  legal  systems  are 
not  Identical.  However,  whether  this  natural 
diversity  Is  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  exist- 
ence of  a  fair  and  just  rule  of  law  In  world 
legal  affairs  is  certainly  to  be  doubted. 

The  Oourt  Judges  have  a  common  back- 
ground in  an  almost  universal  discipline — in- 
ternational law.  Further,  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  present  Judges  come  from  geo- 
graphical areas  where  the  Anglo-American 
common  law  system  prevails  (4).  where  var- 
iants of  the  Roman  law  system  prevail  ( 8 ) . 
where  the  Soviet  system  prevails  ( 1 ) .  where 
an  Islamic  system  prevails  (2) .  and  where  an 
Asian  framework  exists  (2)  .'^    At  the  time  of 


'•  Printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
vol.  105,  pt.  3,  pp.  3840-3841.  Mr.  Luce's  views 
can  also  be  consulted  in  "Our  Great  Hope: 
Peace  Is  the  Work  of  Justice,"  43  American 
Bar  Association  Journal,  p  407  (1957) ,  where 
he  says  at  page  410  "The  law  Is  the  Indis- 
pensable vehicle  of  both  Idealism  and  na- 
tional Interest." 

"  Jacob  K.  Javttb.  "World  Law  Is  Impera- 
tive," the  Klwanls  magazine,  p.  14  (Febru- 
ary 1960). 

^  This  apparent  conflict  of  15  Judges  and  17 
systems  Is  reconciled  by  the  fact  that  a 
Pakistan  judge's  legal  background  reflects 
the  common  law,  Asian,  and  Islamic  tradi- 
tions. A  detailed  analysis  of  principal  legal 
systems  represented  on  the  Court  during  the 
period  1922-64  Is  to  be  found  In  S.  Rosenee, 
"The  International  Court  and  the  United  Na- 
tions: Reflections  on  the  Period  1946-64,"  9 
International  Organization,  p.  250  (1955). 


the  last  elections,  the  following  were  elected 
as  judges:  Armand-Ugon  (Uruguay),  Badawi 
( Egypt ) .  Basdevant  (France) .  Cordova  (Ifea- 

icoi,  Guerro  (El  Salvador),  Hackworth 
(U£.A. ).  Khan  (Pakistan),  Klaeatad  (Nor- 
way). Kojenvnlkov  (UA8.R.),  Koo  (Nation- 
alist China) ,  Lauterpacht  (United  Kingdom) , 
Moreno  Qulntana  (Argentina),  Spender 
(Australia),  Spiropouloa  (Greece),  and 
Wlnlarskl  ( Poland ) .  Several  of  the  foregoing 
judges  who  do  not  come  from  common  law 
or  civil  law  areas  either  studied  in  such  areas 
or  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  dealing  with  such  legal 
systems. 

From  1922  to  the  present  the  United 
States  has  always  had  an  American  national 
on  the  World  Court,  namely.  John  B.  Moore, 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  Frank  B.  Kellogg.  Manley 
O.  Hudson,  and  Green  H.  Hackworth.  Dur- 
ing this  period  at  any  given  time  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  members  of  the  Coiu^  have 
been  well  Indoctrinated  In  the  cultural  and 
social  values  of  Western  Europe.  Further, 
dtulng  the  many  years  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jxistloe  It  was  never 
seriously  thought  that  the  quality  of  Justice 
rendered  by  that  Court  was  Impeded  by  the 
national  origins  of  Its  members.  Judge 
^(anley  O.  Hudson,  as  a  result  of  his  long 
membership  on  the  Permanent  Court  and 
his  careful  analysis,  has  concluded  that  the 
judicial  Impartiality  of  full-time  Judges  Is 
an  established  fact.  He  has  noted  that  on 
several  occasions  such  judges  have  voted 
against  the  legal  positions  \irged  by  their 
own  country."  So  far  as  the  present  Court 
Is  concerned.  It  Is  the  observation  of  one 
author  that  national  origins  of  Jxidges  have 
not  affected  the  judicial  and  impartial  qual- 
ity of  their  decisions.  He  states  that  there 
has  not  been  "party  line"  voting,  and  that 
the  "scales  of  justice  at  the  international 
level  have  generally  been  balanced  with  as 
pleasing  a  degree  erf  imptu-tlallty  as  ever 
graced  an  American  courthouse."  " 

It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  judges 
might  be  made  the  target  of  national  po- 
litical pressures.  It  Is  possible  that  this  may 
be  true.  Whether  they  might  succumb  to 
such  pressures  is  a  more  difficult  question. 
A  number  of  factcMTs  are  involved  In  such  a 
charge.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Judges 
have  been  closely  allied  with  the  gorern- 
ments  of  their  own  countries  prior  to  accept- 
ance of  judicial  apoplntment.  Many,  and 
some  would  urge  too  many,  of  the  Judges 
have  served  in  the  legal  offices  of  their  de- 
partments of  foreign  affairs.  Others  have 
served  their  respective  countries  as  prime 
ministers,  supreme  court  justices,  secretaries 
of  foreign  affairs,  secretaries  of  Justice, 
diplomats  of  high  rank,  and  members  erf  na- 
tional pcu-llaments.  Others  have  been  law- 
school  cleans,  professors  of  law,  and  pr'vate 
practitioners.  Many  have  combined  sev- 
eral of  the  above  responsibilities.  All  have 
been  lawyers.  Frequently  they  have  been 
members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration. All  have  had  long  experience  in 
International  legal  matters. 

Whether  close  association  with  the  inter- 
national legal  problems  of  their  respective 
nations  has  created  a  predisposition  to  ac- 
cept their  own  nation's  legal  position,  if  and 
when  advanced  before  the  Court,  is  to  be 
doubted.  These  Judges  are  the  product  of 
a  tough,  taut,  legal  tradition,  and  It  Is  un- 
likely that  their  dedication  to,  and  their  un- 
derstanding of.  International  law  and  the 
rule  of  law  in  world  affairs  could  be  reduced 
by  political  pressures.  And  even  if  this  were 
assumed  to  be   possible,   the  Court  decides 


"Manley  O.  Hudson,  ~The  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Jvistlce,  1920-42. 
Macmlllan.   New  York,   1943,   pp.  345-360. 

"  William  Samore,  "National  Origins  v.  Im- 
partial Decisions:  A  Study  of  World  Court 
Holdings."  34  Chicago-Kent  Law  Review. 
p.  193  (1956). 


matters  by  a  majority  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  frequently 
an  ad  hoc  judge,  designated  by  a  nation 
which  does  not  have  an  elected  national  on 
the  Court  in  the  event  of  Utlgatlon  to  which 
that  nation  Is  a  party,  does  accept  the  legal 
poeltlon  urged  by  his  or  the  appointing 
nation. 

Again.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  Connally 
amendment  shoxild  be  retained  because  of 
the  complex  quality  of  International  dis- 
putes. This  poBlUon  holds  that  It  ts  next 
to  impossible,  if  not  impossible,  to  sever  the 
legal  qualities  of  a  lawsxiit  from  political  and 
economic  Issues.  The  conchislon  is  drawn 
that  the  American  reservation  Is  required  to 
prevent  an  admixture  of  such  problems  from 
being  presented  to  the  Coxirt  under  the  label 
"legal."  Once  again,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  disputes  generally  fall  to  present  them- 
selves to  courts  equipped  with  a  ready-made, 
simple,  and  conclusive  label.  If  this  were 
possible.  It  Is  indeed  likely  that  there  would 
be  fewer  disputes  and  a  substantially  smaller 
demand  for  the  existence  of  coiuts.  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  American  coitstltu- 
tlonal  law  the  Supreme  Court  has  created 
the  cautloxis  doctrine  of  "political  disputes " 
whereby  it  refuses  to  adjudicate  matters 
which  are  essentially  political,  or  which  are 
not  regarded  as  expedient  to  handle.  The 
doctrine  of  Judicial  self-restraint,  which  has 
also  become  a  part  of  American  constitu- 
tional law,  has  numerous  counterparts  In  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  World  Court.  The 
Judges  of  the  latter  Court  are  Just  as  aware. 
If  not  more  aware  than  anyone  else,  that 
the  success  and  even  continued  existence  of 
their  Court  depends  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree upon  their  application  of  International 
law  to  International  legal  disputes. 

The  responsible  attitude  of  the  Judges,  as 
well  as  the  conservative  decisions  of  the 
Court,  do  not  support  the  view  that  this 
Court  will  permit  Itself  to  become  embroiled 
In  "political"  as  distinguished  from  "legal" 
disputes.  And  this  Is  true  despite  the  fact 
that,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  there  is  no  ulti- 
mate line  dividing  legal  from  political  mat- 
ters. The  record  of  this  Court  Is  adequate 
evidence  of  Its  consistent  refusal  to  enlarge 
Its  own  Jurisdiction  by  a  Judicial  tour  de 
force.  This  Is  a  sound  reason  for  dismissing 
as  unfounded  the  fears  of  those  who  seek  to 
retain  the  amendment. 

ALTERNATE  PROPOSALS 

The  students  of  repeal  have  suggested 
alternatives  to  the  present  reservation.  Prof. 
Louis  B.  Sohn,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
has  suggested  that  the  entire  American  dec- 
laration might  be  modifled  so  that  the  Court 
might  take  Jurisdiction  in  matters  affecting 
Injuries  to  persons  and  property,  treaty  in- 
terpretation, and  disputes  among  NATO 
countries."  These  suggestions  could  be  Im- 
plemented without  amendment  of  the  1946 
declaration.  He  also  proposes  four  ways 
whereby  the  Connally  amendment  might  be 
revised.  First,  the  entire  amendment  could 
be  omitted.  Second,  it  could  be  retained, 
but  limited  to  "matters  which  have  been 
traditionally  considered  by  the  United  States 
as  matters  within  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.""  Or  the  declara- 
tion could  contain  a  long  list  of  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  as  essentially 
domestic.  Finally,  he  suggests  that  the  list 
of  reserved  matters  could  be  open  ended  and 
tied  to  a  clause  making  reference  to  "any 
other"  matters  which  the  United  Stotes  con- 
siders to  be  within  the  traditional  reference 
of  domestic  matters. 

The  August  1959  Report  of  American  Bar 
Association  Committee  on  the  Self-Judging 


"'Louis  B.  Sohn.  "International  Tribunals: 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,"  46  American  Bar 
Association  Journal,  pp.  25-26  (January 
1960). 

"Ibid.,  p.  26. 
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Aspect  of  tb«  UjB.  Domestic  Reservation  also 
pointed  up  scMaQe  worthwhile  aItem«tlTee  to 
the  amendment.  In  addition  to  those  sug- 
gested by  Sohn,  It  placed  emphasis  upon 
the  possibility  that  the  Court  could  be  re- 
quired to  make  use  of  American,  or  other 
specified,  precedents  respecting  what  is  or 
what  Is  not  a  matter  of  domestic  Jurisdiction. 
Another  suggestion  related  to  retention  by 
the  United  States  of  the  power  to  determine 
what  constitutes  a  domestic  matter  with  the 
assurance  that  this  power  would  not  be 
exercised  unless  Important  and  vital  Amer- 
ican Interests  were  at  stake  or  unless  existing 
American  precedents  regarded  the  subject  as 
being  exclusively  national  in  character." 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  follow  a 
fairly  common  procedure  whereby  the  Ckiurt's 
Jurisdiction  would  be  established  through  a 
series  of  bilateral  agreements.  Such  treaties 
would  not  include  a  self-Judging  reservation 
but  would  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
to  specified  types  of  disputes.  This  sug- 
gestion, which  possesses  some  theoretical 
merit,  v^uld  have  to  be  proofed  against  mis- 
fire through  the  most-favored  nation  con- 
cept. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  States  be  per- 
mitted to  confer  on  the  Court  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  to  resolve  disputes  growing  out 
of  treaty  Interpretation,  and  that  this  Juris- 
diction be  not  subject  to  national  reserva- 
tions. Probably  the  same  result  could  be 
achieved  without  dUBculty  If  a  State  were 
simply  to  make  a  limited  declaration  respect- 
ing the  subjects  already  contained  In  article 
88(3)  of  the  Statute.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
treaty  Interpretation  Is  one  such  subject. 

CONCLUSION 

From  the  foregoing  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment  display  a  wholesonxe  confidence 
In  the  technical  competence  of  the  Co\irt  and 
In  the  Judicial  quality  of  lt&  Judges.  They 
contend  that  the  Court  would  construe 
domestic  Jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  ad- 
verse to  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Those  who  urge  the  retention  of  the 
reservation  are  influenced  by  the  fear  of 
possible  harm  to  the  national  interest  if  the 
Court  iB  permitted  to  determine  specific  in- 
stances of  domestic  Jurisdiction.  Both  seek 
to  protect  and  advance  the  national  interest, 
and  both  have  dUTerent  views  as  to  how  this 
may  be  achieved. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  age-old  dilemma  con- 
fronting national  states  respecting  "gc^ng- 
It-alone"  or  reasonable  participation  In  In- 
ternational institutions  still  exists.  The 
dilemma  is  particularly  acute  when  one  of 
the  alternatives  is  to  vest  an  international 
court  with  Jurisdiction  to  resolve  a  dispute 
which  may  affect  important  interests  of  the 
Nation.  Since  the  Court  Is  empowered  to 
resolve  any  case  referred  to  it  by  all  of  the 
parties,  there  Is  no  doubt  as  to  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  Court  in  this  regard.  Thus,  prac- 
tical alternatives  to  the  use  of  the  Court 
would  seem  to  include  a  willingness  to  let 
the  dispute  drag  along  in  the  hope  that  In 
the  course  of  time  it  would  either  resolve 
itself  w  go  away,  that  normal  diplomatic 
means  would  suffice,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  poesibUlty  that  the  dispute  would  be 
resolved  not  by  Judicial  or  diplomatic  meth- 
ods but  by  recoiirse  to  self-help,  illegal 
though  the  last  mentioned  possibility  is 
under  the  charter. 

Were  there  only  two  nations  on  the  earth, 
the  foregoing  peaceful  alternatives  might 
be  acceptable.  However,  realism  requires 
one  to  acknowledge  that  the  disputes  of 
even  a  few  nations  do  have  a  direct  impact 
upon  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  other 
membo's  of  the  world  community.  Thus, 
the  nondisputants  as  well  as  the  disputants, 


"  International  and  Comparative  Law  Re- 
port, op.  cit.,  pp.  B7-60. 


have  a  vital  Interest  in  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion (if  discord,  including  in  particular 
those  I  lubjects  which  fall  within  the  area  of 
intemt  itlonal  legal  disputes. 

Our  generation  is  vitally  concerned  with 
achiev  ng  world  peace  throiigh  world  law. 
r^e  of  law  In  international  affairs  is 
the  imaginations  and  the  energies 
and   statesmen  throughout  the 
An     almost     universal    demand    is 
(or  the  effective  use  of  international 
nstitutlons.    of    which    the    Interna- 
Cotirt  of  Justice  is  a  primary  lllus- 
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context  it  is  highly  desirable  for 

to  accept  the  very  broadest  Juris- 

of  the  Court  consistent  with  their 

kiterests,  bearing  in  mind   that  their 

1 1tal  Interests  require   recourse  to  law 

than  to  fc»x«  for  the  settlement  of 

]  troblems.     With  these  considerations 

,  Including  the  present  wide  chal- 

to   democracy,  it  is  clear   that  the 

States  is  presenting  a  poor  example 

bipolar    and    ideologically     oriented 

grhen  it  establishes  and  maintains  un- 

reeervations    to    the    compulsory 

of  the  Court.     The  vital  inter- 

the  Nation — the  rule  of  law  and  in- 

respect— can    best     be    served 

the  repeal  of  the  Connally  amend- 
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amendment  is  a  self-imposed  road- 
to  i»t)gress  In  the  affairs  of  nations, 
for  repeal  Is  based  on  soimd  rea- 
Reasonable    idtematlves    exist.    Tet, 
would  create  no  panacea.     It  would 
one  of  many  steps  which  Americans 
take   upon  a   long  hard   rocul.    With 
of  the  amendment  the  work  and 
of  the  Court  Is  bound  to  Increase, 
contribute  materially  to  the  pro- 
growth  of  international  law  and  to 
of  law  in  world  affairs.     To  serve 
ends    American    leadership    is    con- 
wlth   a  timely   and   an   impressive 
challeiige. 
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EXECUTIVE       COMMITTEE 
OREGON     ASSOCIATION     OP 
PUtTJRE  PARMERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pu- 
ture  Farmers  of  America  comprise  a 
national  organization  dedicated  to 
teach:  ng  and  encouraging  young  men 
intere  sted  in  agriculture  the  high  stand- 
ards (if  programs  in  this  vital  sector  of 
our  n  itional  economy. 

Tw( » young  Oregonians  were  esi>ecially 
honor  >d  at  the  annual  State  PFA  con- 
vention in  Pendleton.  Over  600  young 
men  &nd  their  advisers  from  the  89 
chapt  ;rs  in  the  State  were  in  attendance 
at  the  March  16  through  19  meeting. 

Mr.  Keith  Simmons  of  the  Enterprise 
PPA  <  hapter  was  awarded  the  1960  Star 
Parmi  t  Award  which  is  the  most  highly 
coveted  decoration  given  by  the  organi- 
zation . 

In  e  ddition  to  a  fine  record  of  scholar- 
ship snd  many  activities  in  the  Puture 
Parm(rs,  Keith  is  a  member  of  the 
Honoi  Society,  the  Letterman's  Club,  the 
Prench  Club,  and  the  Student  Coimcil 
at  Erterprise  High  School.  He  is  a 
memb  sr  of  the  American  Angus  Associa- 
tion, t  le  American  Society  of  Range  Im- 
prover lent,  cocaptain  of  the  school  foot- 
ball acid  basketball  teams,  as  well  as 
being  business  manager  and  assistant 
manager  of  the  local  school  paper.  Last 
year  I  elth  was  the  first  place  winner  in 
the  PJ'A  Better  Farming  contest.  He 
has  sh  own  livestock  at  the  Oregon  State 


Pair  and  has  been  an  active  competitor 
in  most  of  the  PPA  State  Pair  activities. 

I  am  informed  that  in  his  sophomore 
year  in  high  school,  in  1957.  Keith 
started  his  project  with  26  beef,  6  sheep, 
11  sows,  40  turkeys.  2  dairy  cows,  and 
220  acres  of  land.  The  money  he 
earned  from  his  summer  work  and  the 
income  from  his  stock  was  plowed  back 
into  his  operations  in  order  to  Improve 
the  scope  and  quality  of  his  farm  enter- 
prise. 

At  the  present  time,  Keith's  farming 
operations  consist  of  59  head  of  beef 
cattle,  34  head  of  sheep.  25  sows,  and  220 
acres  of  which  he  has  full  ownership. 

This  splendid  record  of  achievement 
of  a  young  man  is  a  refreshing  contrast 
to  the  many  stories  carried  by  the  local 
and  national  press  media  delineating 
juvenile  delinquency. 

I  commend  Mr.  Simmons  for  the  work 
he  has  done  and  congratulate  him  upon 
receiving  his  desired  award.  I  further 
congratulate  him  for  having  been 
elected  vice  president  of  the  PPA  of 
Oregon  at  the  annual  convention. 

Mr.  President,  the  newly  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Oregon  Puture  Farmers  Is 
Mr.  Dennis  Wood,  of  the  PPA  chapter  at 
Molalla  High  School.  Molalla.  Oreg. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  March 
1960  issue  of  the  Oregon  Future  Farmer, 
Dennis,  who  in  the  1958-59  year  served 
as  secretary,  this  year  was  given  the 
mandate  by  the  convention  to  serve  as 
president.  He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Wood,  of  Beaver  Creek.  Oreg. 
E>ennls  received  the  State  championship 
public  speaking  honors  having  won  over 
four  other  winning  speakers  represent- 
ing the  10  PFA  districts  in  the  State. 
At  the  convention  he  received  recogni- 
tion as  chairman  of  the  State  champion 
parliamentary  procedure  team  and  was 
honored  further  by  being  elevated  to  the 
State  Farmer  degree  along  with  75  other 
Puture  Farmers  of  the  State. 

Dennis  is  president  of  his  high  school 
student  body  and  is  a  serious  hard-work- 
ing student  as  attested  to  by  his  3.6 
grade  average. 

Among  the  many  various  honors  won 
by  Mr.  Wood  was  that  of  the  Oregon 
Broadcasters  State  Citizenship  Award 
for  1959. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Wood  and 
Mr.  Simmons,  ably  assisted  by  the  officers 
elected  to  serve  with  them,  I  feel  sure 
that  Oregon  Future  Farmers  will  com- 
plete this  year's  program  of  activity  in 
agriculture  in  magnificent  fashion.  To 
them,  to  their  district  presidents  and 
chapter  members,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
State  executive  committee  of  the  Ore- 
gon Association  of  Future  Farmers,  the 
district  presidents,  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
and  addresses  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statx  Exxcxttivx  CoMMrmx 
STATE  omcxas 

President:  Dennis  Wood,  Route  1,  Box 
362.  Beaver  Creek.  Oreg.   (Molalla) . 
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Vice  president:  Keith  Simmons,  Box  721, 
Enterprise,  Oreg. 

Secretary:  Loren  Calkins,  Route  2,  Box 
95,  Sclo,  Oreg. 

Treasiuer:  Stewart  Holmes,  Terrebonne, 
Oreg.  (Redmond). 

Reporter :  Dave  Poote,  Poet  Office  Box  1012, 
Central  Point,  Oreg.  (Crater) . 

Sentinel:  Dave  Leutbold,  Route  2,  Box  387, 
Tillamook,  Oreg. 

DISTRICT  PKESIOENTS 

Snake  River  District:  Don  Reed,  Halfway, 
Oreg. 

Lower  Willamette  District:  Gary  Lewis. 
Route  2,  McMlnnvlUe,  Oreg. 

Blue  Mountain  District:  Richard  Tenold. 
Route  3.  Box  79,  The  Dalles.  Oreg. 

Capital  District:  Steve  Coleman^  Route  1, 
Bcix  282,  Gervals,  Oreg. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

District  advisers 

Eastern  Oregon:  Norman  Koopman,  La 
Grande  Ch^ter. 

Lower  Willamette:  Al  Halter.  Amity 
Chapter. 

Rogue-Umpqua:  John  Dube.  Phoenix 
Chapter. 

Capital;   Darrel  Ward.  Woodburn  Chapter. 

South  Central:  Tom  Williams,  Culver 
Chapter. 

Northwestern:  John  Johnson,  Knappa 
Chapter. 

Upper  Willamette:  Max  Smith,  Harrlsburg 
Chapter. 

Columbia  River:  Richard  Buckovlc, 
Molalla  Chapter. 

Blue  Mountain:  David  Reynolds,  Stanfleld 
Chapter. 

Snake  River:  Carl  Devln,  Nyasa  Chapter, 
State  adviser 

Ralph  L.  Morgan,  Salem,  Oreg. 


AMENDMENTS     TO      SENATE      BILL 
2759 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  Mr.  An- 
drew J.  Morrow,  president  of  the  Ore- 
gon Wheat  Growers  League,  in  a  May 
20,  1960,  letter,  has  kindly  provided  me 
with  the  comments  of  his  organization 
upon  Farm  Bureau  amendments  being 
proposed  to  S.  2759. 

Because  I  feel  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  find  these  comments  of  a 
spokesman  for  a  leading  wheatgrower 
organization  of  interest.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  to  which 
I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Okbdon  Wheat  Ohowxks  League. 

Pendleton.  Oreg.,  May  20,  I960. 
The  Honorable  Watne  Morse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dsax  ScNATcm:  Thank  you  for  Invit- 
ing our  comments  on  the  proposed  Farm 
Bureau  Amendments  to  S.  2759.  In  sum- 
mary, we  don't  like  either  set  of  proposals. 
S.  2759  would  be  a  terrible  plan  to  live  with 
In  the  summer-fallow  wheat  area  of  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau proposals  are  also  quite  objectionable 
to  us. 

We  agree  with  the  second  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Shuman's  letter.  Organized  wheat- 
growers  have  never  advocated  the  present 
program — they  have  always  proposed  some- 
thing different,  as  you  are  well  aware. 

Mr.  Shiunan  states  that  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau's plan  would  permit  wheat  to  be  fed  on 
a  fair  competitive  basis.     This  simply  is  not 


true.  We  have  been  told  by  APBF  econ- 
omists that  under  their  plan  wheat  would 
sell  at  not  less  than  126  percent  of  corn 
prlcee,  which  they  calculate  Is  fair.  We  are 
also  advised  that  as  It  now  appears  in  Con- 
gress, the  AFBF  plan  would  price  1961  wheat 
at  $1.27  per  bushel,  which  Is  120  percent  of 
1961  com  prices.  On  a  bushel  basis,  wheat 
Is  considered  to  be  10  percent  more  valuable 
than  com  based  on  feed  value  and  differ- 
ences In  bushel  weights.  Thus,  if  the  In- 
tent is  to  make  wheat  available  In  the  feed 
market  It  should  be  110  percent  of  corn 
prices.  Their  program  seeks  the  lowest  pos- 
sible level  of  wheat  prices — but  not  low 
enough  to  compete  with  corn  In  the  feed 
market. 

Reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Shuman  to  the 
500.000  AFBP  members  who  grow  wheat.  We 
have  no  Information  to  contradict  this. 
Many  of  our  wheatgrowers  sjre  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau.  However,  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
does  not  speak  for  them.  The  Farm  Bureau 
has  an  attractive  Insurance  program  and 
our  people  frankly  admit  that  this  Is  their 
sole  reason  for  continuing  to  pay  their 
Farm  Bureau  dues. 

Programs  that  Include  a  "downward  es- 
calator" price  support  formula,  such  as  cited 
on  page  2  of  Mr.  Shuman's  letter,  are  a  bit 
In  contrast  to  the  price  Index  of  nonfarm 
items,  which  have  averaged  a  2.8  percent 
Increase  per  year  for  the  past  10  years. 

We  support  the  principle  of  an  Increased 
conservation  reserve.  Wheatgrowers  be- 
lieve that  land  retirement  holds,  to  a  large 
measxire,  the  key.  Wheatgrowers,  however, 
believe  that  at  least  part  of  this  must  be 
done  on  a  compulsory  basis  if  we  are  to  get 
the  job  done. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  plan — and 
others — that  propose  lower  price  supports 
and  removal  of  acreage  restrictions  would, 
we  believe  double  the  Federal  Government's 
cost  under  CCC  operations.  To  be  sure,  the 
cost  per  bushel  would  be  less,  but  there'd 
be  a  lot  more  bushels  taken  over  by  CCC. 

Finally,  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Shuman's 
reasoning  for  objecting  to  the  permanent 
advisory  committee  under  title  n  of  S.  2750. 
It  Is  as  natural  for  farmers  to  gather  their 
collective  effort  around  and  through  com- 
modity groups  as  it  Is  for  business  and  In- 
dustry to  work  through  many  trade  associa- 
tions. The  businessman  does  not  limit  his 
collective  efforts  to  what  can  be  agreed  on 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Further- 
more. It  Is  fallacious  to  assume  that  com- 
modity groups  win  pursue  their  objectives 
without  regard  for  the  position  of  related 
groups. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  wheat 
marketing  plan  of  1960,  which,  as  you  know, 
was  developed  cooperatively  by  the  National 
Grange,  Farmers  Union,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers.  ,  It  also  en- 
Joys  the  support  of  several  feed  grain  pro- 
ducer groups. 

We  still  support  the  Wheat  Marketing  Act 
of  1960.  We  know  that  you  have  conferred 
with  George  Reld,  Grange  representatives, 
and  others  on  this  proposal. 

Again,  our  appreciation  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  convey  our  position  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 
Orsgoh    Wheat   Growers   League, 
Andrew   J.   Morrow,    President. 


OPPOSITION  BY  UNION  COUNTY 
POMONA  GRANGE  TO  LIPTINO  OF 
INTEREST  CEILING  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  resolution 
from  the  Union  County  Pomona  Grange. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  op  Union  CotTNTT  Pomona 

Grange 
Whereas  there  Is  much  talk  by  many  offi- 
cials In  the  administration  to  take  the  In- 
terest celling  off  of  Government  bonds;  and 
Whereas  If  this  should  happen  and  inter- 
est rates  on  Government  bonds  are  raised, 
then  interest  rates  would  be  raised  all  along 
the  line :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  Union  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  6  this  26th  day  of  March  1960,  That  we 
oppose  the  lifting  of  the  lid  so  that  Interest 
rates  can  be  raised  above  5  percent. 

Henhy    Weathekspoon, 

Master. 
Laura   E.   Bates, 

Secretary. 
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EXTENSION  OP  MINIMUM  WAGE 
LEGISLATION— RESOLUTION  OP 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  CHURCHES 
OF  CHRIST  IN  THE  U.SJ^. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  wide 
range  of  economic  evidence  has  been 
gathered  in  support  of  the  need  for  a 
higher  minimum  wage  for  a  greater 
number  of  workers.  It  is  indeed  encour- 
aging to  find  that  even  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  contributed  to  this  evi- 
dence, so  that  the  issue  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  degree,  not  of  substance. 

However,  I  think  it  is  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  remember  that  there  is 
a  moral  issue  as  well — an  issue  of  com- 
mon decency,  of  Christian  behavior. 

In  that  connection  it  Is  encouraging 
to  note  that  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  the 
leading  central  body  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  fully  recognizes  this  aspect  of 
wage-hour  legislation.  The  general 
board  of  the  coimcil  has  wisely  conclud- 
ed that  charity  alone,  though  sin  essen- 
tial part  of  the  Christian  duty,  is  not 
su£Bcient  to  meet  a  total  Christian  obli- 
gation. 

Nearly  6  years  ago  the  general  board 
declared  that : 

Christians  should  work  for  a  situation 
wherein  all  have  access  to  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  •  •  •  siifBclent  to  permit  care 
of  the  health  of  all  and  for  suitable  protec- 
tion of  the  weaker  members  of  society  •  •  • 
and  of  the  able  bodied  against  hazards  be- 
yond their  control. 

A  year  ago  the  general  board  went 
further — further  than  any  legislation 
now  contemplated — and  flatly  endorsed 
the  principle  of  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion extended  to  all  workers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  this  forward-looking  resolution 
by  the  general  board  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution  of  the  Department  or  the 
Church  and  Economic  Lxte,  Division  of 
Christian  Life  and  Work,  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
VSJl. 

Whereas  through  Its  action  on  June  4, 1958, 
on  the  churches'  concern  for  pubUc  assist- 
ance, the  general  board  went  beyond  the 
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■objMt  at  chacltebl*  r«U«f  ot  deprivation 
ma*  raflulDff  to  state  Its  canvlctioii  tbat, 
"basic  economic  security  Miust  also  bs 
strengthened  so  tb&t  Oie  need  fbr  pubUe 
asslstanee  may  be  mfnliiilised'^  and 

Whereas  In  Its  statement  of  September  16. 
1964.  081  Christian  pciac^lae  and  aanunp- 
tlons  for  eeooomle  Itf e.  «Im  geasral  board 
has  also  declared  tbat.  aa  one  baste  "nom 
for  tha  Jndsmant  of  eecww— 1c  Isstltutkms 
and  praetlcca  •  •  •  Ctarlatteas  should  woriK 
for  a  sltaatlOB  irtiereln  all  have  access  to 
a  minimum  standard  ot  lirtec  •  •  *  snflcleat 
to  permit  ear*  c<  the  health  of  all  and  for 
suitable  protectlOB  of  the  weakar  memben 
of  society  •  •  •  and  of  the  aUe-bodled 
against  basards  beyond  tbelr  ecmtrtd";  and 

Whereas  the  general  board  afflrmed  the 
need  for  the  extension  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  migratory  farm  laborers 
("The  Church  and  the  Agricultural  Mi- 
grants." September  19,  1951)  and  subse- 
quently (February  28.  1957.  GB-57-1057) 
authorized  reprcaentatlvca  of  the  national 
council  to  testify  In  favo.-  of  the  prlnc^le 
of  extending  tninimiiTn  wage  legislation  to 
migratory  f amrwui kei s;  and 

Whereas  the  gsaeral  board  hsa  Ukevrlse 
affirmed  the  need  for  the  extension  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  aa  a  means  of  secur- 
ing defensible  mlnlmimi  Srtng  standards  to 
other  wage  worftera  in  agrle«ltnre  ("Bthleal 
Goals  for  Agriatltoral  PtiUcy  ~  Joae  «, 
1*M):  Therefore  be  it 

Aesotoed,  That  the  principle  of  minimum 
moe  Isfftelation.  redsral  and  State,  should 
be  supported  aa  a  practical  and  proven 
means  of  assuring  at  least  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  health  and  decency  for  family  liv- 
ing today,  and  KtuxilA  be  extended  to  all 
wcrkera;  and  that  the  general  board  author- 
ize reprsasB  tatives  o<  the  National  Co\incil 
ol  caiurches  to  testify  at  hearings  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  the  extension  of  minl- 
muim  wage  legtetatlon  to  Include  groups  not 
iKW  cohered. 


ACADElkCIC    ACHIEVEICENTS    OF 
THREE  HO<X>RIYER  STUDENTS 

Mr.  BffORSE.  Mr.  Presldait,  the  Mar 
25, 1960,  Issue  of  tlie  International  Wood- 
worker describes  the  academic  achieve- 
ments of  three  Hood  River  students.  I 
ask  rnianimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
In  the  CcmcKzssioiTAL  Recokd. 

One  of  these  students,  Dennis  Crowe, 
has  won  a  4-year  scholarship  to  Oregon 
State  College  and  the  Bausch-LoocA  Scl- 
eoce  Award.  The  second  Hood  Rtver 
student,  Miss  Carol  See.  has  won  a  4-7ear 
scholarship  at  the  University  of  Oregon. 
The  third,  Wayne  Kanonasu.  Is  the  re- 
cipient of  a  4-year  scholarship  to  Stan- 
ford University.  Each  of  these  young 
people  is  the  child  of  a  member  of  In- 
ternational Woodworker's  Local  3-18. 

The  people  of  Hood  River  can  well  be 
proud  of  the  scholarship  achievements  of 
each  of  these  young  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  CoNGSzssiONAL  Record  the  obituary 
in  the  AFL-CIO  News  of  May  28,  1960, 
of  Prof.  Edwin  E.  Witte,  who  died  re- 
cently at  the  age  of  73. 

This  great  man  was  responsible  for 
more  pioneering  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion to  promote  the  eeonoaaie  welfare 
of  working  men  and  women  than  any 
other  man  I  know  of  in  recent  history. 

As  one  of  his  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity <rf  Wisconsin,  I  shall  always  cherish 
the  memory  of  this  man,  not  only  for 
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being  no  objection*  the  articles 
to  be  printed  in  the  Recobs. 


International  Woodworker,  Ifay 

as.  I960] 
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Sivxa,  Okk. — ^Dennis  Crowe,  son  of 

Crowe  of  local  3-18  will  close  his 

career    in   Hood   River,   Orcg. 

this  June. 

has  been  an  honor  student  for  4 

a  member  of  the  National  Honor 

2  years.    He  is  the  recipient  of  a  4- 

to  Oregon  State  College  and 

Lomb  Science  Award. 

is  a  fo\ir  letter  man  in  football,  bas- 

I  ,nd  track  In  addition  to  his  student 

which   Include    president   of 

for  2  years,  president  of  the  student 

participation  in  school  dramatics. 

See.    daughter    of    Ken    See.    local 

was  recently  declared  the  wln- 

the   IWA   liocal    Union    3-18'b    tlOO 

essay  contest.     The  subject  for 

annual  award  warn  "Should  Labor 

>artlclpate  In  Political  Elections?" 

a  student  at  Wy'east  High  School, 

an  honor  student  for  the  4  years 

attended  high  school  and  is  a  mem- 

Natlonal  Honor  Society,  in  addl- 

1  lelng  a  member  of  the  student  coun- 

( ifflcer  in  several  school  organizationa. 

honors  coming  her  way  recently  was 

scholarship   to    the    University   of 

an  award  of  $250  as  winner  of  the 

essay    contest    sponsored    by    the 

Council  of  Churches  and  the  Elk's 

Foundation  Scholarship  Award  for 

County, 
wants  everyone  to  know  that  she 
spend  all  of  ber  time  studying.  She 
skier,  having  won  several  awards 
sport.  She  also  hikes,  swln:is.  and 
mountains,  and  actively  participates 
Democrat  affairs. 

Kanemasu.  aon  of  Wataru  Kane- 
Union  3-18  has   been  selected 
at  Wy'east  High  School  in  Hood 
.  Oreg..  to  cllmaz  his  high  school 
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an  honor  student. 

Is  the  recipient  of  a  4-year  scholar- 
Stanford    University,    the    Bausch- 
Award  and  the  Elk's  National 
Scholarship    placque    for    Hood 
,  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Sbclety. 
adi  litlon  to  his  scholastic  achievements 
Ifanemasu  has  been  active  in  student 
an  outstanding  football  player 
lAember  of  the  wrestling  team. 


O  runty. 


[ftodx  the  AKr-CIO  News.  May  28,  1960) 
Db.  Wn  nt  EHes,  Framzd  Social  Sictjarrr  Act 

MAMBQif,  Wis. — Dr.  Edwin  E.  Witte.  73, 
widely  cnown  as  the  father  c^  the  Social 
Secttrlt]  Act  of  1935.  died  here  recently  as 
the  Nation  was  celebrating  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  legislation  be  drafted. 

A  retired  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Unlvers  ty  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  known 
throughout  the  Nation  aa  an  authority  on 
r Rations  and  labor  law. 

early  1930*3  he  was  summoned  by 

Roosevelt  to  head  the  committee 

v^orked  out  the  Social  Secvu-lty  System 

as  a  landmark  for  all  of  the  so- 

enaeted   during   Rooacvelt's 

the  White  House. 

Crulkshank.  director  of  the  AFL- 

of  social  security,  expressed 

i^Cret"  at  Witte's  death.     Dr.  Witte. 

"made  a  tremendous  contribution 

teople  and  the  Nation  in  his  role  as 

of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 

dignity  and  security  to  retired 

widows,  and  orphans." 
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Witte  waa  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  In  1900,  and  served  aa  a  statis- 
tician for  the  Wlaooaaein  iDdvstrtal  Commis- 
sion. He  subsequently  was  a  special  agent 
for  the  UJS.  OonuBlsslon  on  Industrial  Rela- 
tions. 

During  World  War  II  he  aerved  cm  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Mediation  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  Prom  1040  to  1953 
he  served  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Labor  Rela- 
tions Panel. 


MUSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  AWARDED 
TO  JOSEPH  F.  HEARNE.  OF  GRANT 
HIGH  SCHOOL.  PORTLAND.  OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  May 
27,  I960,  issue  of  the  Oregon  Labor  Press 
carries  a  story  concerning  the  awarding 
of  a  music  scholarship  by  Musicians 
Local  99  in  Portland,  O^^g. 

This  scholarship  to  an  8  weeks'  study 
program  at  the  Congress  of  Strings  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  was  awarded 
to  Joe  Heame,  of  Portland's  Grant  High 
School.  Mr.  Hearne  has  also  received  a 
$500  cash  sebolarship  in  a  contest  in 
April  at  Portland  State  College.  Be  ex- 
pects to  enter  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music  in  New  York  next  fall.  Mr. 
Hearne  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
Heame,  of  3014  Northeast  Tmamook,  in 
Portland. 

Oregon  can  well  be  proud  of  this  young 
man  whose  mucical  tsLlenta  are  bcinc  de- 
veloped with  the  help  of  Musicians  Local 
99  in  his  own  ccmmunity.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  story  about  Mr. 
Heame  in  the  OregcKi  Labor  Press  be 
printed  in  the  Congressiokal  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

Stttdsnt  Wins  Mttsicians'  Award 

A  gifted  17-year-old  Grant  High  School 
senior,  ^^oseph  P.  (Joe)  Heame,  has  been 
awarded  the  scholarsbip  offered  by  Moaidans 
Local  OS  to  the  second  annual  Coagress  at 
Strings. 

Hearne,  a  bass  player,  was  eboeen  toy  a 
panel  of  four  Judges  from  a  group  ol  the 
city's  most  advanced  and  talented  string 
players.  Runner-up  was  violin  player  Del- 
mar  Pettys,  17- year-old  Cleveland  High 
School  senior. 

Heame  wlU  leave  early  in  June  for  8 
weeks'  intensive  study  at  the  Congress  of 
Strings  to  be  held  this  year  at  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Like  the  first  congress  last  year  at  Green- 
leaf  Lake,  in  Oklahoma,  this  year's  course 
will  be  directed  by  the  famous  composer, 
conductor,  and  educator.  Roy  Harris.  On  the 
faculty  again  this  year  wUl  be  the  leading 
string  players  from  the  country's  top 
symphony  orchestras. 

The  congress  was  conceived  by  Herman 
Kenln  soon  after  he  took  olDce  aa  president 
of  the  American  Pederatlon  of  Musicians. 
Its  purpose  le  to  assure  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  trained  string  players  for  the  coun- 
try's symphony  orchestras.  Kenin  noted 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
nation  in  the  free  world  that  does  not  sub- 
sidize music  and  the  arts.  He  proposed  that 
the  APM,  through  the  Congress  of  Strings, 
should  contribute  to  musical  education,  and 
bring  to  public  attention  the  need  for  musi- 
cal training. 

Hearne's  tuition  is  fvald  for  by  local  99, 
and  bis  travel  expenses,  room  and  board  are 
contributed  by  the  AFM.  Prom  Portland  he 
will  fly  to  New  York,  where  he  will  meet 
about  100  other  top  flight  students  of  string 
Instruments  from  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
Prom  New  York  the  students  will  fly  by  char- 
tered plane  to  Puerto  Rico. 
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This  Is  not  the  first  musical  honor  won 
by  Hearne,  who  Is  the  principal  bass  player 
In  the  Junior  symphony  orchestra  as  well  as 
a  menrber  of  the  Portland  symphony  or- 
chestra. A  pupil  of  Herman  Jobelmann,  he 
was  awarded  a  $500  cash  scholarship  from 
the  committee  for  the  musical  arts  In  a 
contest  last  month  at  Portland  State  Col- 
lege He  plans  to  enter  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  In  New  York  next  fall 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne 
Hearne,  3014  Northeast  Tlllamotjlc.  Mrs. 
Hearne  Is  a  former  member  of  State  Employ- 
ees Local   191. 

Last  year's  winner  of  the  Congress  of 
Strings  Award  was  Paul  Speaker,  who  plays 
the  cello  with  both  the  Junior  symphony 
and  the  Portland  symphony  orchestras. 
Since  then  Speaker  has  gone  on  to  win  other 
honors  and  was  soloist  with  the  Junior  sym- 
phony this  season. 

Judges  for  the  Congress  of  Strings  Award 
were  Joe  Dardls,  president  of  local  99;  Jacob 
Avshalomov.  conductor  of  the  Portland  Jun- 
ior symphony,  and  Glenn  Reeves  and  Her- 
man Jobelmann,  both  members  of  the  Port- 
land Symphony  Orchestra. 


RACIAL     DESIGNATIONS     IN     REAL 
ESTATE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  by  Neighbors, 
Inc.,  an  organization  in  the  city  of 
Washington  devoted  to  the  development 
of  a  soundly  based  and  integrated  resi- 
dential program  for  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict, to  a  practice  by  Washington  news- 
papers which  it  feels  to  be  unjustified. 

The  Washington  community  has  made 
great  strides  in  many  areas  in  eliminat- 
ing the  undesirable  characteristics  of  an 
earlier  age  in  the  field  of  social  polity. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  continuance 
of  segregating  newspaper  advertisements 
by  color,  the  press  community  lags  be- 
hind other  segments  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Marvin  Caplan,  president  of 
Neighbors,  Inc.,  stated  it  is  the  belief  of 
his  organization  that  an  important  func- 
tion of  a  newspaper  is  to  investigate  and 
analyze  any  situation  that  affects  the 
general  welfare  of  the  city  it  serves.  I 
would  concur  in  this  view  and  I  would 
urge  that  the  newspapers  of  Washington 
cast  the  same  searching  glance  of  in- 
quiry upon  their  own  internal  policies 
as  that  which  they  devote  to  the  affairs 
of  other  institutions  in  the  Capital.  In 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the 
newspaiJers  of  Washington  to  review 
their  policy,  I  am  making  this  statement 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, together  with  an  attachment  list- 
ing the  organizations  associated  with 
Neighbors.  Inc.,  in  this  effort  to  elimi- 
nate racial  designations  in  real  estate 
advertisements  in  the  Washington  news- 
papers, be  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neighbors.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 1960. 
Hon.  Watke  Mohse, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse:  For  more  than  a 
year  now  the  undersigned  organization  and 
some  40  others  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
the  Washington  Post,  Star,  and  Dally  News 
to  stop  listing  houses  for  sale  by  race. 


We  believe  that  segregating  real  estate 
advertisements  as  the  papers  now  do  into 
columns  of  undesignated  ads  for  white  and 
Into  columns  tagged  "colored"  is  as  anachro- 
nistic and  as  morally  wrong  as  putting 
"white  "  and  "colored"  signs  over  drinking 
fountains  and  the  entrances  to  railroad 
waiting  rooms. 

Moreover,  the  practice  also  harms  this  city 
in  many  demonstrable  ways.  It  perpetuates 
and  extends  segregated  neighborhoods.  It 
makes  It  extremely  difficult  to  keep  as  an 
integrated  community  any  area  which  has 
once  begun  to  change.  It  makes  It  almost 
Impossible  to  balance  the  Inflow  and  outflow 
of  both  Negro  and  white  homeowners  in  such 
an  area.  The  advertisements  serve  effec- 
tively to  screen  out  almost  all  white  families 
and  direct  only  colored  families  into  a 
changing  area. 

Dealers  arbitrarily  list  houses  as  "colored" 
on  streets  where  houses  are  owned  prepon- 
derantly by  white  families.  They  do  this 
even  with  the  first  vacant  house  on  an  all- 
white  block.  Such  houses  could  be  sold  Just 
as  well  to  either  colored  or  white  buyers. 
This  is  already  happening  in  neighborhoods 
within  a  block  or  two  of  the  District-Mary- 
land line.  As  a  result  of  these  real  estate 
listings,  panic  sales  begin  and  white  fami- 
lies are  driven  into  the  suburbs  leaving  in 
their  wake,  segregated  communities,  segre- 
gated churches,  and  segregated  schools. 

We  have  pointed  all  this  out  to  newspaper 
officials  in  numerous  conferences.  We  have 
supported  our  arguments  with  documenta- 
tion from  other  cities  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
where  the  designations  have  been  dropped. 
The  News  says  it  will  change  If  the  other 
two  papers  will.  But  officials  of  the  Post 
and  Star  have  shown  no  inclination  to  elim- 
inate the  practice.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
have  refused  to  accept  our  invitation  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  personaUy  or  through 
reporters,  to  determine  for  themselves  the 
truth  of  our  charges.  It  is  this  last  that  is 
hardest  to  understand. 

We  believe  that  an  Important  function  of 
a  newspaper  Is  to  investigate  and  analyze  any 
situation  tbat  affects  the  general  welfare 
of  the  city  it  serves.  We  cannot  believe  an 
exception  should  be  made  here,  when  it  is 
the  Judgment  of  nearly  40  responsible  or- 
ganizations that  the  newspaper's  practice  is 
harming  the  city.     (See  attached  list.) 

We  are  writing  to  you  because  we  know 
how  interested  you  are  in  Washington's  gen- 
eral welfare.  We  would  be  grateful  if  you 
would  Interest  yourself  in  the  matter  we  de- 
scribe and  use  yotir  personal  influence 
either  to  get  the  papers  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  urge  them  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion first  hand. 

A  letter  from  you  to  the  publishers  of  the 
Post  and  Star  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  get- 
ting them  to  reexamine  their  present  policy. 

If  you  wish  additional  information  on  the 
subject  of  these  ads  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
you   a   memorandum   we  have  prepared,  (W 
have  someone  discuss  it  with  you. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  Caplan, 

President. 


Organizations  Associated  With  Neighbors, 
Inc.,  in  Effort  To  Eliminate  Racial  Des- 
ignations IN  Real  Estate  Advertisements 
in  Washington  Newspapebs 

American  Council  on  Human  Rights. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (Wash- 
ington Chapter) . 

American  Jewish  Congress  (National  Capi- 
tal Chapter ) . 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Anti -Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rlth. 

Catholic  Interracial  Council  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Consolidated  Parents  Oroup. 


Council  of  Churches — National  Capital 
Area. 

Federation  of  Civic  Associations. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Community  Council  ol  Greater 
Washington. 

JewUh  War  Veterans. 

Lamond-Rlggs  Citizens  Association, 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women, 

National  Council  ol  Negro  Women. 

Oldest  Inhabitants,  Inc. 

Potomac  Cooperative  Federation. 

St.  Peter  Claver  Center. 

Washington  &  Vicinity  Pederatlon  of 
Women's  Clubs, 

Washington  Bar  Association. 

Washington  Ethical  Society. 

Washington  Fellowship. 

Washington  Friends  Meeting. 

Washington  Newspaper  Guild. 

Washington  Urban  League. 

Washington  Real  Eastate  Brokers  Associ- 
ation. 

Women's  Alliance  of  All  Souls  Church. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 


\m 


Organizations    Which    Have    iNDivmUALLT 
Expressed  Opposition  to  Racial  Designa- 
tions IN  Real  Estate  Advertisements 
Agudath  Achim  Congregation. 
Arkansas  Avenue  Community  Association. 
Brlghtwood  Park  Methodist  Church. 
Capitol  Hill  Southeast  Association. 
Chlllum  Citizens  Association. 
Manor  Park  Citizens  Association. 
Lincoln  Park  Citizens  Association. 
Michigan  Park  Citizens  Association, 
Petworth  Citizens  Association. 
Stanton  Park  Citizens  Association. 
Woodrldge  Civic  Association. 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION OP  OREGON  STATE 
GRANGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ore- 
gon State  Grange  will  hold  Its  87th  an- 
nual convention  June  13  to  17  in  Rose- 
burg,  Oreg.  The  May  20  issue  of  the 
Oregon  Grange  Bulletin,  which  is  devoted 
to  the  convention  call,  includes  two  ar- 
ticles dedicated  to  the  convention  city  of 
Roseburg. 

Because  each  of  these  articles  contains 
much  information  as  to  the  scenery  and 
attractions  of  this  beautiful  part  of  my 
State,  I  would  like  very  much  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ar- 
ticles to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles,  entitled  "Douglas 
County  Welcomes  Oregon  Grange"  and 
"This  Is  Southern  Oregon."  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  salute  the 
Oregon  State  Grange  in  connection  with 
its  convention  because  of  the  splendid 
work  this  fine  organization  is  performing 
for  the  farmers  of  my  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
DotrcLAs  County  Welcomes  Okbcon  Grange 

Laying  rightful  claim  to  the  title  of 
timber  capital  of  the  Nation,  Douglas 
County,  of  which  the  convention  host  city 
of  Roseburg  is  almost  the  geographic  center. 
Invites  grangers  from  all  over  Oregon  to  be 
their  guests  during  the  87th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Oregon  State  Orange  June  13  to 
17,  Inclusive. 
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AltHough  RoaebuTg  ham  ^twAjn  been  CHie  of 
the  fasteet  growing  conununltlea  In  Oregon 
since  its  taeorpontloB  tack  tn  19n,  within 
the  latt  decade  It  more  ttMui  donblwf  Ita 
population  and  Is  stUl  gotng  strtrng.  despite 
the  explosion  of  a  truckload  of  dynamite  In 
the  heart  of  the  cltj  last  August  7,  wWch 
sort  at  shook  up  the  town,  hot  ft  dldnt  slow 
ns  down  and  we  are  lebufldhig  rapidly  and 
well. 

Of  the  thtags  of  which  we  are  most  proud, 
we  like  to  list  ovr  climate — ^whlcfa  we  know 
you  will  enjoy.  Here  you  can  be  flee  fnxn 
the  discomforts  of  eiciaslTe  heat  or  cold, 
through  four  distinct  seasons — an  mUd.  In 
winter  the  normal  low  temperature  range  Is 
49  to  27,  and  the  high  range — when  youll 
be  here  for  yoxir  convention — ^the  normal 
high  temperatxtre  range  la  t8  to  08.  and  the 
low  range  61  to  43,  meaning  you  can  and 
will  sleep  under  covers.  We  guarantee  you'll 
enjoy  It. 

So,  be  our  guest  for  the  87th  *»iT>nyT  oon- 
Tention  of  the  Oregon  State  Orange.  Be 
comfortable. 

T^is  Is  SouTHzxiT  Oazcoir 
Cool,  green  vacatlonlands  from  smooth, 
sandy  beaches  of  the  blTie  Pacific  to  anow- 
cfad  «*itnfT»g  moontatna.  with  Tii«h  valleys 
and  high  {dateaui  tn  between.  lend  unusual 
charm  to  southern  Oregon'k  vast  outdoors. 
A  land  of  rwetanrty  and  a  Mind  of  scenic 
etmtnmta.  In  Duuglw  Coorty,  volcanic  fury 
of  unkaowa  eras  ago  fkahtoned  hl|^  peaks 
forming  Hialuiei'k  owb  sky  Hue  of  lagged  crests. 
Ancient  gladan  carved  gentle  U-shaped  val- 
leys down  mousrtattt  slopes  and  tn  their  wake 
left  mcvateea— dama  of  gtactal  debrl»— be- 
hind wMelk  tee  crtd  lakes  gUsten  peace- 
fully In  the  suiiuuei   sTin. 

Hugged  headiandB  of  ageless  rodta  defy 
poTindlngs  of  the  aes  and  in  tlwir  defiance 
place  their  stony  ramparts  on  spectacular 
array.  At  some  points  on  the  Oregon  coast, 
rise  £or  hsu)dre<to  cf  fact  above  restleas 
Tet  naaxbf  may  be  the  whlta  sands 
of  bathing  beaches  emerging  softly  from 
friendly  surf. 

WhUa  water  steeaans  play  endlaady  through 
IzregHlas  alalea  ot  thick  fonate  and  wander 
throngh  hkldan  valleys  of  alplna  heights 
which  may  t>e  reached  only  over  hiking  trails. 
n^aad  meadows  and  syfvan  glades  In  their 
tr9  ItagBkBBt  wtth   eolorfol  ilowers. 


iity  penMa  even  taeaeaith  the  moan- 
tains  in  marble  caverns  of  fantastic  forma- 
tions, tana  of  thousaiMte  ai  yeara  la  their 
forming  frran  the  time  they  were  undce  the 
sea.  Oreen  vaQcya.  which  once  only  knew 
tlM  redmaa  and  the  twang  of  his  bow.  today 
embrace  farmsteads,  orcfaaniB,  towns,  and 
dttea  pc^olarted  by  a  fMemdly  people,  liken 
then  are  the  •xpmnstn  platsans  seemlagly 
OBlf  llBiitad  by  Om  horteia.  where  cattle 
graas  ta  hi^  cby  air  on  rangelanda  little 
changed  fraa  the  daya  before  the  white  man 
came  to  the  Oregon  country. 


Sparkling  as  one  of  Oregon's  brightsat 
mountain  jeweU  is  CSrater  Lake,  with  its 
mysterious  blue  resting  the  caldera  of  oU. 
liountaln  Ifazama.  In  its  day  one  of  the 
most  fiery  volcanos  in  all  the  West.  Paved 
highways  serve  this  premier  attraction  from 
all  directions;  Sroa.  Bend,  Klamath  Falls, 
■"to"«.  MMfoed.  and  Grants  Pass,  gateway 
cttlea. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  adding 
to  Oregon's  colorful,  romantic  past,  is  Jack- 
sonville, where  a  major  gold  rush  was  ex- 
pertwaced  la  1861.  Umn  at  Vhe  yeUow  metal 
attracted  thooaanda  of  ailnere.  A  goM  rush 
town  waa  hcra  and  for  a  ttme  its  popnla- 
tloa  rtvalatf  tkat  ef  nniand.  Tbday  the 
miners  are  goae  and  digging*  sare  deserted. 
The  aid  towa.  ttartf.  regains  the  flavor  of 
yesterdey*  HHfTdliigB  rentala  mu^i  as  they 
were    long    ago    when    stagecoaches    came 
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la  tram  the  outside  world  and 

mtasra  cnwded  the  streets.     A 

is  maintained  tn  the  old  United 

:  lotel  where  a  Preeldent  of  the  United 

Ratberford  B.  Hbyee,  paid  975  for  a 

lodging  when  the  hotel  opened  long 


Ml  the  miners  who  came  to  Oregon 

I  [Old.     John  Wesley  HlUman  was  one 

but  his  name  Is  an  indelible  part  of 

history.    With  a  gnmp  of  miners  he 

in   1853   into  the  Cascade  Moun- 

seerch  of  a  fabuloos  lost  mine.    It 

found  but  during  the  search  KlI- 

ikmkey  bron^t  him  to  the  edge  of 

scenic  tieasme,  Ctater  Lake — today 

1  he  world's  greatest  scenic  attractions. 

Knman   discovered    the  mountain 

had  been  exploring  the  highlands 

day.     Now  it  is  less  than  3  botn-s 

ftom    valley   gateway    cities    to    its 

waters    and    surrounding    crater 

never-ending  source  of  wonderment 
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a  pioneer  hunter  Ell  ja  Davidson  who 
Slaklyou  Ifotuxtains  discovered  the 
wonders  of  the  Oregon  caves 
when  a  bear  he  had  woxinded  sought 
[n  their  darkness.     Later  with  pine 
he  explored  the   tortuous  passage- 
Today  visitors  may  take  guided  trips 
2  miles  of  illuminated  passageways 
m^ergjound  chambers  of  eerie  appeal 
countless  formations  of  stalagmites 
A  large  chateau  under  Na- 
^ark  Service  Jurisdiction  provides  ac- 
opitlons. 

BtsBSk  VKiMCxraL  axaooacB 
T  Is  the  prtnctpal  natural  resource 
Cbuaty,  and  the  largest  sonree  of 
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timber  means  opportunity,  for  the 

of  trees  Is  legion — located   in   the 

acres  ef  the  UnqMpai  Hattonal  forest 

tered  by  the  Bveet  Bufiu),  VCDA, 

h^^raarters  tn  Roeehivg) ,  ia  the  800,- 
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cf  IniidliMiagsiiisiit.UBPXt.wlth 

la  Boaebavg).  and  ia  prtvate 

AtfaMt  andfarai  woodlots. 

County   has   the   largest   reserve 

tfenhar  of  aay  county  in  the  United 

Primary  commercial  species  include 

poodevosa  pine,  sagar  ptne,  and 

n»us    the    eoBHnunity 

adopted  the  riogaa,  "Ttic  Timber  Capital 


county  also  has  the  largest  log- 
t  of  any  ooaaty  in  the 
Btates,  and  of  come  when  the  trees 
the  sawmills,  veneer,  and  pljwooA 
the  Job  oppartaaltlcs  grow  even 
wltii  the  county  having  the  third 
employment  la  the  IfatloB  tn  these 
Trfiggjng  and  lumber  maaufaeturlng 
accouai  foe  &8  percent  of  the  county^  pay- 
roll— ^tlis  coiinty  labor  force  belag  18,060 
persons  employed  by  1,361  cst&bUehments 
and  a  payroll  of  $85  million. 

product  improvement,  and  mer- 

g    procediu-es    by    Douglas    County 

keeps   them   abreast  of  the 

need  for  timber  products. 

hxtt  important  phase  of  the  tndns- 

Is  a  nickel  mine  and  smelter 

it  being  the  only  nickel  prorfuc- 

the  Unfted  States,  taming  out  18 

peuBds  a  year   and  cmployli^  500 
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The  t)Otentlal  in  lumber,  ailnexal,  agri- 
culture, and  rcmaaufaoiurlnc  has  only  been 
touched.  With  these  growths  ahead,  there 
follows  "etail.  wholesale,  and  industrial  sup- 
ply opportunities.  Whatever  yovr  business 
or  plank  for  the  futvire  may  be,  there  is  a 
place  f <  r  you  In  the  scheme  of  things  in 
the  Um;  >qua  Valleys  in  general  and  Roseburg 
in  parti  :ular. 
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Here  you  can  enjoy  all  the  bounties  of 
nature  free  from  the  discomforts  of  excessive 
beat  or  cold,  through  four  distinct  seasons — 
all  mild.  In  winter  the  normal  low  tem[>era- 
turc  range  is  40  to  27,  and  the  high  range 
88  to  41.  Snow  or  ice  in  the  city  or  adjacent 
valleys  is  very  rare.  In  sxmimer  the  normal 
high  temperatvire  range  is  06  to  68,  and  the 
low  range  81  to  43,  meaning  you  sleep  under 
covers.  Spring  and  fall  are  glorious.  The 
normal  wind  velocity  in  winter  Is  2  to  3  miles 
per  hour,  thus  moderating  the  temperature, 
and  in  summer  is  3  to  5  miles  per  hour.  Just 
enough  to  be  gently  cooling.  The  average 
rainfall  between  the  Cascade  and  Coast 
Ranges  is  33  to  36  Inclies  and  most  of  it 
falls  gently  between  October  and  May.  There 
are  no  bliaaards.  no  beat  waves,  bail,  wind 
storms,  or  electric  and  thuadsrstorma,  and 
no  sticky  humKl  days.  The  average  grow- 
ing leason  Is  217  daya. 

Whether  your  choice  be  ragged  mountain 
grandeur,  plackl  lakes,  the  reaUass  ever- 
changing  sea.  sparkling  streama.  or  peaceful 
valleys,  you  can  And  your  heart's  dcalre  in 
Douglas  County. 

Within  the  5.063  square  miles  of  the  county 
are  over  a  thoosand  miles  of  highways  which 
unfold  a  panorama  of  beauty  and  richness 
to  meet  every  mood  of  the  traveler. 

At  the  eastern  boundary  are  the  mighty 
Cascade  Mountains  with  iMautlfal  nt»iT^rt^<^ 
Lake  awaiting  the  flaherntan's  lure  or  the 
artlaC's  canvas  and  braah.  Twenty  miles 
distant  Is  one  of  nature's  wooders.  Crater 
Lake,  a  national  park. 

Traveling  west,  ttie  North  Uhipqua  High- 
way paralMs  the  river  to  Roseburg.  Along 
thU  road  one  may  enjoy  a  thoosand  vistas  of 
rock  goxftm,  rushing  cataracts,  waterfalls, 
deep  pools^  aad  the  hg^its  and  shadows  of 
the  grand  forest. 

Forest  trails  lead  to  the  sunaait  of  crags 
and  buttea.  a  treasured  retreat  where  sky 
and  forest  meet. 

In  contrast  are  tlie  countless  roUiag  hills 
and  fruitful  mld-Utapqna  valleys  famed  for 
their  beauty  and  dtveisity  of  products. 
Here  can  be  found  every  type  of  rural  scene 
to  awaken  cftUdhood  aieBiorlsa  of  oCher 
days  la  other  lancto  and  ellmca. 

aooTBrnm  oaaooiv  loop  tsips 

Oregon  Cavee:  Trom  Grants  Pass,  take 
U.S.  190.  the  Bedwood  Hlgfaway  to  Cave 
Junction.  Jota  OSK  46  to  Oregon  Caves. 
Regular  guided  toara  Joae  throaglfe  aeptcm- 
ber  and  chateau  open  dartni^  the  same  Mfwaa. 
After  chateau  closes,  special  atraagements 
may  be  made  for  toura  through  the  caves  by 
contacting  Grants  Pass  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce or  Parks  Service  at  the  cavea.  Re- 
ttB-n  to  Grants  Pass  over  same  roate.  Acces- 
sfhle  the  year  around,  except  for  short  clo- 
sures by  snow  in  winter  months.  Total  trip 
mileage  110. 

JackaoBvUla  Loop:  Prom  Mritfnril — take 
08H  238  to  Jaeksonvllle.  Visit  histralc 
Jacksonville  museum  m  old  J*^'^"^n  County 
courthoiise.  Log  Town  cemetery,  old  gold 
rush  buildings,  and  oldest  Protestant  church 
west  of  Rocky  Mountains.  Continue  on 
06H  299  along  Apptegate  River  through 
Apptegate.  Provolt,  and  Marphy  to  Grants 
Pass.  Return  to  Medford  on  U.S.  00  along 
Rogue  River,  past  Table  Rock  and  Gold  Hill. 
Route  accessible  the  year  around. 

Crater  Lake — Ctecen  Springs  Biountain 
loop:  Prom  Medford.  Ashland,  or  Klamath 
Palls,  xise  OSH  62  to  Crater  Lake  and  OSH 
66  and  US.  07  as  connecting  links  for  this 
loop  trip.  See  the  upper  Bogus  River  on 
OSH  62  and  Rogue  River  Natlooal  Forest. 
Crater  Lake  accessible  the  year  around  on 
OSH  62 — lodge  open  only  tram  Jane  16  to 
September  15 — other  park  entrances  closed 
during  winter  months.  Cte  U.a.  07  see  upper 
Klamath  Lake  (Oregon's  largest)  home  of 
the  pelican.  KlamaT.h  Falls  la  center  of 
huge    Ellamath    Bfisin,      Ashland    sponsors 
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Shakcapearean  festival  each  August  in  Lithla 
Parle.  Medford,  home  of  gift  fruit  packages 
sent  all  over  the  world.  Boutc  accesalble  the 
year  around. 

Willamette  Valley,  Sluslaw,  Honeyman 
Park — Umpqua  loop:  Prom  Eugene,  take  U.S. 
99  northward  to  Junction  OSH  38.  Take 
OSH  36  westward  through  Cheshire  and 
Blachly,  to  lYiangle  Lake,  through  Swiss- 
home  and  Mapleton,  along  Sluslaw  River  to 
Florence.  Join  U.S.  101  southward  to  Honey- 
man  State  Park. 


DBXXINE  IN  PLYWOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  and  news  article 
dealing  with  the  decline  in  the  price  of 
plywood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register -Guard. 

May  27,  1060] 

It  Wont  Last,  But — 

So  once  again  liunber  and  plywood  market 
conditions  are  such  that  we've  all  been  re- 
minded of  the  need  to  diversify  our  Emerald 
Empire  economy. 

Our  plight  isn't  a  hopeless  one,  but  It  isn't 
ons  any  of  us  are  enjoying,  especially  not 
those  among  us  who  are  directly  affected  by 
curtailed  mill  production  schedules. 

Markeu  for  our  forest  products  are  off  be- 
cause of  bad  weather  in  major  marketing 
areas — and  because  Federal  tight-money 
policies  are  hitting  the  construction  indus- 
try partic\Uarly  hard.  Now  we  know  that 
the  weather  will  change.  And  we  know  that 
as  threats  of  inflation  subside  the  availability 
of  credit  to  home  and  commercial  biiilders 
will  increase.  We  know  that  this  expanding 
Nation  is  going  to  have  to  do  a  lot  of  build- 
ing in  the  years  just  ahead.  In  the  long 
pull,  we'll  do  all  right. 

We  irlll,  that  Is,  Insofar  as  our  timber 
resources  will  suffice  as  an  economic  base. 
But  our  rediscovered  thoughts  about  diversi- 
fication tell  us  that  it  is  important  that  we 
iK>w  take  to  heart  the  object  lesson  of  our 
present  situation.  Before  too  long  we  are 
sure  to  have  more  families  here  than  can 
possibly  l>e  supported  by  our  existing  indxis- 
trles.  How  much  easier  It  would  be  right 
now  if  we  had  other  mass  job  opportunities 
for  our  idled  forest  products  workers.  How 
vital  it  will  be  for  us  to  have  better  diversi- 
fied employment  bases  In  the  future. 

There  are  plus  forces  at  work  which  we 
can  rely  upon  with  some  assurance  as  we 
work  for  an  answer  to  our  economic  prob- 
lem. Basically,  ours  is  a  promised  land  for 
future  indxistrlal  development.  We  have 
abundant  low-cost  electrical  energy,  water 
resources  that  are  the  envy  of  virtually  every 
other  part  of  the  Nation,  our  forest  reserves, 
some  minerals,  natural  gas  coming  closer 
every  day,  and  one  of  the  best  educated, 
most  highly  skilled  labor  pools  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Also,  we  now  have  a  State  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  promotion  agency  working  in 
oiu-  beiialf.  And  oiur  Eugene  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  only  recently  augmented  its 
aimual  budget  to  provide  for  an  intensified 
effort  to  bring  new  industries  here. 

Miracles  we  cannot  expect,  however.  Across 
the  Nation  hundreds  of  communities  and 
State  and  regional  agencies  are  competing 
for  the  attention  of  expanding  or  relocating 
industries.  There's  nothing  Immediately  in 
sight  to  indicate  that  our  present  situation 
win  be  improved  except  as  the  lumber  market 
trend  Is  reversed. 

So  while  we  grin  and  bear  it,  we  should  be 
making  firm  reeolutionB  to  see  that  our  cur- 
rent experience  Is  remembered  when  lumber 
and  plywood  prices  begin  to  rise  again.    What 


is  happening  to  mb  thia  spring  should  be  all 
the  warning  we  need  to  guarantee  that  here- 
after our  efforts  to  gain  a  better  t>alanced 
economy  will  be  imceaslng.  After  all,  it  will 
be  a  lot  easier  to  hitch  up  our  pants  now 
than  to  wait  until  we  have  only  bootstraps 
to  grab  at. 

(From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register-Guard, 
May  27,  I960] 

Firry -ncHT   Plawts   To   CURTAn,   Plt   Out- 
put— Paicxs  Declikk;  Latotts  Loom 

PoxTuufD. — Plunging  plywood  prices,  <rur- 
rently  at  the  lowest  point  since  World  War 
II,  brought  announcements  Thursday  from 
58  Pacii^  Northwest  plywood  firms  that 
operations  would  be  curtailed. 

Crow's  Lumber  Market  News  Service  here 
said  some  4.000  to  5,000  men  will  be  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  shutdowns  «rlll  affect 
plants  and  logging  operations  throughout 
the  Northwest. 

The  low  price  is  $60  a  thousand  square 
feet  for  one-quarter -inch,  sanded  plywood 
stock.  It  was  blamed  on  bad  construction 
weather  that  cut  demand,  overproduction, 
and  excessive  Inventories. 

PRODUCTION  ctrr 

The  curtailment — the  form  of  stispended 
operations  and  reduced  schedules — ^wlll  mean 
120  million  square  feet  of  plywood  or  one- 
third  Of  the  region^  capacity  for  a  2-week 
period  will  not  be  produced. 

One  of  the  area's  largest  firms,  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp  ,  a  month  ago  closed  down  its 
Olympla,  Wash.,  plant.  Idling  some  240,  and 
said  more  men  would  be  laid  off  as  the 
demand  slows. 

Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  another  area  giant,  said 
Its  mills  win  not  close.  Early  E.  Arthur,  sales 
manager  for  the  firm's  west  coast  mills,  said, 
"We  see  no  reason  to  go  below  ttie  current 
list  price  of  664." 

Simpeon  Logging  Co.  announced  75  loggers 
In  the  Shelton.  Wash.,  area  were  schedtiled 
to  halt  work  Friday,  boosting  to  near  1,000 
the  number  out  In  the  Shelton -Olympia 
area. 

CLOSUXKB   NOTB) 

One  firm  in  the  Everett,  Wash.,  area,  em- 
ploying 480,  announced  it  will  close  June  10. 
A  second  has  been  closed  since  late  April 
and  a  third  announced  It  will  eliminate  one 
shift  and  operate  on  a  4-day  week. 

In  Oregon,  plants  at  Portland,  CcR-vallis, 
Albany,  Eugene,  West  Fir,  Madras,  Sweet 
Home,  Roeeburg,  Sutherlin,  Garibaldi  and 
Dlllard  announced  shutdowns  or  reduced 
schedules. 

Some  plants  closed  indefinitely,  others  for 
1  to  3  weeks:  reduced  schedules  were  Intro- 
dticed  at  others.  Several  advanced  vaca- 
tions, hoping  thfl  market  will  climb  and 
operations  can  be  resumed  when  vacation 
periods  end. 


COMMENTS  ON  NIKITA 
KHRUSHCHEV 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
over  the  Memorial  Day  weekend.  United 
Press  International  carried  a  dispatch 
from  Moscow  quoting  Nikita  Khrushchev 
as  saying  he  stffl  wanted  a  summit  con- 
ference. 

In  the  same  dispatch  Khrushchev  ar- 
rogantly said  that  President  Eisenhower 
wants  peace  but  that  the  "road  to  hell  is 
p>aved  with  good  intentions  and  he  will 
really  get  there." 

In  his  same  talk,  Khrushchev  cyni- 
cally criticized  the  President  for  playing 
golf,  threatened  the  NATO  countries, 
dismissed  the  failure  of  the  UJN.  Security 
Council  to  approve  the  Soviet  motion  of 
censure  against  the  United  States  for 
U-2  spy  plane  missions  as  a  Judgment  of 


"robber  by  other  robbers."  insisted  that 
Premier  Pldel  Castro  is  defending  the 
genuine  interest  of  the  Cubans,  said  again 
ttiat  high-altitude  reconnaissance  over 
Russia  might  lead  to  war.  and  concluded 
by  attesting  that  he  was  "ready  for  a 
summit,  even  now." 

Does  Mr.  Khrushchev  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing  to  forgive  him  for 
vicious  insults  voiced  in  Paris? 

Does  Mr.  Khrushchev  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  so  timid  and  so  frightened 
tliey  will  crawl  on  their  knees  to  the 
summit? 

Does  Khrushchev  believe  we  will  again 
subject  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  the  idnd  of  t(M3gue  lashing 
Khrushchev  d^vered  in  Paris? 

Does  Khrushchev's  statement  that 
Fidel  Castro  is  def^idinc:  the  general 
interests  of  the  Cubans  wipe  out  the 
blood  and  misery  and  the  insults  Castro 
has  cast  upon  the  United  States? 

Are  we  ready  to  accept  the  word  of  the 
man  whose  spies  stole  the  atom  bomb 
secret?  How  impossibily  naive  does  Mr. 
Khrushchev  believe  us  to  be?  I  would 
suggest  that  our  Secretary  of  State  might 
send  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev: 

Dk&k  Mr.  Khkttbhcrxv:  When  you  are 
ready  to  apologize  to  the  American  President 
and  tlie  American  people  for  yoar  inexcusa- 
ble violence  and  name  calling  m  Paris;  when 
you  are  ready  to  of>en  your  skies  for  aerial 
inspections:  when  you  are  ready  to  negotiate 
the  freedom  of  yovir  captive  satellite  states; 
when  you  are  willing  to  permit  your  people 
to  hear  our  President  in  the  same  freedom 
we  permit  our  people  to  hear  your  speeches: 
when  you  are  willing  to  end  your  threats 
against  our  allies  we  might,  upon  review  of 
your  actions,  set  a  time  some  3  years  hmoe 
for  a  summit  conference. 

In  the  interim  we  will  be  Influenced  by 
what  you  do  and  not  by  what  you  say.  And 
if  your  actions  Indicate  sincerity,  we  will 
consider  the  possibility  of  meeting  with  you 
and  discussing  the  subjects  you  have  sug- 
gested. 

In  the  meantime,  sir,  we  suggest  you  keep 
your  voice  down  and  control  your  language. 
We  suggest  you  demonstrate  by  your  action 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  you  truly  want 
peace. 

You  may  not  like  this  delay,  sir.  Let  me 
suggest  some  things  for  your  consideration 
during  these  2  years: 

Neither  the  people  of  the  United  States 
nor  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  threatened  to  destroy  Russia.  Or  to  put 
It  in  your  language,  "we  will  bury  you."  We 
have.  I  think  you  will  agree,  displayed  a  re- 
markable forbearance  toward  your  insulting 
bellicose  position.  I  warn  you — do  not  take 
our  forbearance  as  an  evidence  of  weakness. 

While  your  steel  production  has  Increased, 
we  still  outproduce  you  a  to  1.  Oppos- 
ing your  SOO  modern  bombers,  we  have  2.000 
capable  of  attack  at  supersonic  speed.  While 
3rou  have  bases  in  Russia  from  which  to 
attack  us.  we  liave  bases  around  the  free 
world  from  which  to  attack  you. 

Our  ICBM  has  flown  04)00  miles  and  struck 
Its  target.  Om*  atomic  submarines  have 
traveled  around  the  world  submerged.  Omr 
Ptdaris  solid-fuel  missile  can  l>e  fired  from 
beneath  the  sea.  We  can  survive  nwn  than 
1  harvest  year  without  facing  the  threat  of 
starvation. 

Now  in  the  matter  of  outer  space,  you  have 
in  orbit  Lunik  HI  and  Sputnik  IV.  We  liave 
in  orbit  Explorer  I.  Vanguard  I,  Vangiiard  n. 
Explorer  VI,  Vanguard  IH.  Explorer  vn. 
Polaris,  Transit  lb.  Polaris  V.  and  Midas. 
The  score  Is  10  to  2. 
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TD  you,  Mr.  KhrushcheT,  we  may  seem 
clumsy  and  self-indulgent.  Our  people  are 
slow  to  anger.  We  have  been  outwitted  at 
the  peace  tables  but  we  have  never  loat  a  war. 

Two  years  Is  but  a  brief  motnent  In  history, 
Mr.  Khrushchev.  During  that  period  we  will 
not  attack  you — unless  you  attack  vu  first. 
At  the  end  of  that  period.  If  you  truly  want 
peace,  your  actions  will  have  demonstrated 
the  sincerity  of  your  desire. 

You  can  make  the  next  summit  conference 
a  success,  but  the  decision  Is  up  to  you. 
How  do  you  stand,  sir? 


AGRICULTURAL  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL 
AND  U.S.  ECONOMIC  POLICIES 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  1959, 
U.S.  farm  production  was  $37  billion; 
this  is  larger  than  the  entire  gross  na- 
tional product  of  all  except  half  a  dozen 
countries  in  the  world.  The  surplus  of 
our  agricultural  production  for  food  is 
such  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  just  to  defray  the  costs  of 
storing  siuiplus  grains:  this  is  more  than 
all  except  two  doeen  governments  in  the 
world  spend  to  defray  all  of  their  costs. 

In  order  to  meet  through  positive  ac- 
tion the  irony  inherent  in  the  svirplus  of 
our  agricultural  production  for  food  as 
seen  against  the  conditions  of  semistar- 
vation  faced  by  more  than  1  billion  of 
our  fellow  himian  beings  in  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world,  the  United 
States,  under  authority  of  Public  Law 
480.  title  I,  has  sold  during  the  first  5 
years  some  $3.7  billion  worth  of  siirplus 
farm  commodities  for  the  local  curren- 
cies of  38  nations.  These  sales  have 
helped  to  alleviate  both  some  of  the 
hunger  overseas  and  some  of  the  cost  to 
farmer  and  taxpayer  of  the  domestic 
U.S.  surpluses. 

Yet,  our  accumulating  experience  ap- 
pears to  show  that  we  have  not  even 
yet  utilized  the  full  potential  of  U.S. 
agricultural  production  in  the  further- 
ing of  our  foreign  policy  objectives — and 
neither  have  we  solved  the  mounting 
problems  posed  by  increasing  domestic 
production. 

Our  new  food  agreement  with  India, 
whereby  over  a  period  of  4  years  we  shall 
sell,  for  rupees,  $1,276  million  worth  of 
wheat  to  India,  in  what  the  Hindustani 
Times  has  hailed  as  a  "bipartisan,  peo- 
ple-to-people gesture  of  permanent  and 
enduring  significance."  represents  a  vital 
element  in  the  success  of  that  great  na- 
tion's next  5-year  plan  which  may  well 
determine  whether  or  not  its  400  million 
inhabitants  will  feel  able  to  choose  the 
path  of  freedom  as  the  way  out  of  age- 
old  poverty  instead  of  the  path  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
excerpts  from  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  U.S.  surplus  disposal  program  which 
has  c(xne  to  my  attention.  Robert  M. 
Stem,  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University,  pointed  out 
some  possible  solutions  in  an  article  in 
the  April  1960  issue  of  World  Politics, 
which  I  should  like  to  invite  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Th^re   Is   considerable   scope   for  surplus 
on  a  pxirely  domestic  basis  through 
measures  as  the  establishment  of  na- 
buffer   stocks    and    the    creation    of 
and  emergency  food  reserves  out  of 
existing  inventories,  as  well  as  the 
of   Increased   domestic  con- 
on  by  means  of  advertising  or  finding 
Instituting  special   feeding   pro- 
,  and  diverting  supplies  to  Inferior  uses 
reeding  wheat  to  livestock) . 
eetabllshment  of  strategic  stockpiles 
and    related    commodities    in    the 
countries  of  Western  »urope  la  another 
for   foreign   disposal   which   has 
suggested.     Although  a  beginning  has 
made  along  these  lines  recently  by  a 
donation  of  wheat,  the  unwUling- 
)f  the  United  States  to  retain  title  to 
stockpile  abroad  and  to  assume  the 
of   transportation,  storage,   and   other 
has  proven    a  major   stumbling 
to  further  progress.    There  Is  no  reason 
why  some  compromise   on   these 
could  not  be  worked  out  If  the  NATO 
were  convinced  of  the  importance 
manageability  of  such  strategic  stock- 
The  existence  of  such  stocks  might  be 
moreover,  in  liberalizing  Imports  as 
would  perhaps  feel  less  need  to  pro- 
l^eir  domestic  agriculture  on  grounds  of 

self-sufflclency  in  wartime. 

nay  also   be   possible   to  establish  na- 

food  reserves  in  certain  tmderdeveloped 

along  lines  indicated  by  the  PAO 

or<ler  to  provide  emergency  relief  in  the 

of  crop  failure  or  damage,  to  reduce 

fluctuations  in  food  prices,  and 

prdvlde  additional  elbowroom  for  economic 
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GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  some 

ago  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 

0n   Foreign   Relations,    the    distin- 

junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Pulbright]  delivered  a  notable  ad- 

at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Har- 

Club  of  Washington.    He  made  the 

that  the  deterioration  in  the  pres- 

the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 

n  much  else  in  the  way  of  our  na- 

decUne  that  has  happened  to  us 

last  8  years  wsis  due  to  a  divided 

in  that  one  political  party  con- 

the  executive  branch,  and  another 

l^Lslative  branch.    He  suggested  that 

gress  would  be  facilitated  and  the 

ion  vastly  improved  if  both  these 

of  the  Government  were  in  the 

of  the  same  jxjlitical  party. 

address  was  a  nonpolitical,  non- 

address,  because  the  able  Sen- 

from  Arkansas  carefully  refrained 

indicating  which  party  he  thought 

control  both  branches — the  White 

and  the  Congress. 

is  an  interesting  corollary   to 

fievi.     It  is  brought  to  light  in  a 

Associated  Press  dispatch  published 

nomlng  in  the  Washington  Post. 

article   indicates   that   recently   a 

agency,  following  a  practice 

apparently   prevails    under   this 

notified  a  Senator  of  the 

which    controls     the     executive 

that  an  important  piece  of  news 

uvailable  for  his  State.     Obviously 

( Ives  a  great  political  advantage  to 

^nator  who  belongs  to  the  party 

controls  the  executive  branch.    In 

in  point  this  Senator  was  noti- 

he  had  better  hurry  to  get  the 
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good  news  transmitted  to  his  State,  be- 
cause in  a  half  hour  the  agency  would 
have  to  notify  the  other  Senator  who 
belonged  to  the  other  party. 

The  lesson  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
analogous  to  the  point  made  by  our  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  is  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  both  senatorships  from  a 
given  State  occupied  by  members  of  the 
same  party.  Like  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  will  refrain  from 
any  partisanship  and  will  not  specify 
which  party  I  believe  that  should  be. 
Fortunately  that  situation  does  not  exist 
in  my  State.  Both  Senators  from  Alaska 
belong  to  the  same  political  party  and 
therefore  operate  in  harmony  with  re- 
sulting benefits  to  our  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  lit- 
tle article,  entitled  "Senator  Long.  Ha- 
waii, is  Long,  not  Fonc."  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Senator  Long.  HAWAn.  Is  Long.  Not  Fong 

Somebody  "goofed." 

Government  agencies  frequently  give  Con- 
gressmen advance  notice  of  actions  affecting 
their  States.  With  a  Republican  in  the 
White  House,  the  odds  favor  a  Republican 
in  Congress  getting  the  word  before  his 
Democratic  colleague. 

The  other  day.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration called  Senator  Oxen  E.  Long. 
Hawaii  Democrat,  and  told  him  they  were 
declaring  a  seismic  seawave  disaster  area. 
making  emergency  loans  available  on  the 
Island   of  Hawaii. 

Long  was  told  to  make  the  announcement 
quickly  because  they  were  holding  up  calling 
the  "Democratic  Senator"  for  30  minutes 
The  other  Hawaii  Senator,  HniAM  L.  Pong. 
Is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly praiseworthy  that  so  tragic  a  situ- 
ation as  the  tidal  wave  disaster  that  af- 
flicted Hawaii  with  the  loss  of  many 
lives  be  used  for  partisan  political  ad- 
vantage. 

Somebody  goofed,"  all  right.  But  the 
"goof"  consists,  I  think,  not  in  the  error 
by  the  agency  in  question,  but  in  the 
picayunish  pohcy  which  the  "goof" 
brought  to  light. 


BIRTHDAY  FELICITATIONS  TO 
SENATOR  KARL  MUNDT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
is  the  anniversary  of  the  natal  day  of 
a  very  amiable,  affable,  distinguished, 
diligent  Member  of  this  body,  the  Hon- 
orable Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Dakota. 
Today  he  is  60  years  of  age.  That  means 
the  earth  has  journeyed  around  the  sun 
60  times  since  he  uttered  the  first  feeble 
birth  cry. 

That  is  the  way  we  measure  time.  We 
become  the  victims  of  a  cliche  when  we 
say,  "Time  marches  on."  Time  does  not 
march  on.  We  march  through  time. 
We  come  to  a  point  and  say,  "That  is 
an  hour."  We  come  to  a  point  and  say, 
"That  is  a  day."  We  come  to  a  point 
and  say.  "That  is  a  year." 

A  year  is  nothing  more  than  one  jour- 
ney of  the  earth  aroimd  the  sun.  Our 
distinguished  compatriot  from  South 
Dakota  has  lived  long  enough  so  that 
there  have  been  60  journeys  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun. 
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Anniversaries  are  important.  To  the 
ladles  they  spell  romance.  To  children 
they  spell  parties.  An  anniversary  really 
is  a  milestone,  because  It  marks  the  in- 
dividual's progress  through  this  sta- 
tionary medium  we  call  time.  It  Is 
a  little  higher  groxmd  than  any  other 
day  on  the  calendar. 

So,  my  friend,  you  stand  on  high 
ground  today.  In  so  doing  you  have  a 
chance  to  look  back.  You  have  a  chance 
to  look  around.  You  have  a  chance  to 
look  ahead.  We  have  a  chance  to  stand 
on  that  high  ground  with  you  today. 
We  can  look  back  also,  and  appraise 
your  achievements  and  your  accomplish- 
ments. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  if  I  were 
to  put  It  in  a  phrase  I  would  say  that 
Karl  Mundt's  whole  adult  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  human  welfare,  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  enjoyment  of  living  by 
his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  country. 

I  say  that  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  he  was  a  teacher,  fashioning  the 
mold  of  young  minds  which  would  be 
the  trustees  of  this  country  in  another 
generation,  helping  them  to  be  devoted 
to  basic  principles,  develcH>ing  in  them 
a  capacity  to  think,  to  analyze,  and — 
which  is  as  important — to  be  able  to 
fluently  express  the  pi-oduct  of  the  mind. 
So  when  I  say  he  has  been  dedicated  to 
his  country,  his  record  as  a  teacher  in 
those  earlier  days  is  living  proof  of  it. 

When  I  say  that  Karl  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  expansion  of  the  enjoyment 
of  living  by  people,  I  think  of  his  record 
as  a  conservationist.  He  has  held  ofBce 
in  many  societies  which  are  devoted  es- 
sentially to  the  business  of  recreation, 
conservation,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  outdoors  as  the  great  playground 
and  the  great  area  where  those  recrea- 
tive and  restorative  processes  can  re- 
make pe<H}le.  He  has,  in  fact,  been  a 
pioneer  in  that  field.  He  has  devoted 
much  of  his  life  so  tliat  the  living  of 
other  people  might  be  expanded  and 
might  be  more  enjoyable. 

When  I  say  he  has  dedicated  himself 
to  his  country,  I  think  of  my  first  as- 
sociations with  him  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  he  did  an  out- 
standing Job  in  pointing  up  and  alerting 
not  only  the  Congress  but  also  the 
country  to  the  threats  and  to  the  dan- 
gers of  subversive  activities,  sabotage, 
and  those  things  which  are  threats  to 
the  Internal  security  of  this  country. 
He  did  an  outstanding  job  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  How 
timely  It  Is  to  recall  this  now.  when  there 
is  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  whole 
question  of  intelligence  and  what  the  So- 
viet forces  have  been  doing  in  our  own 
country  in  developing  knowledge  of  our 
nuclear  secrets,  wherever  they  could,  to 
put  them  in  a  better  offensive  position. 

Karl  Mundt  has  developed  a  back- 
gi'ound  of  familiarity  with  and  an  expert 
knowledge  of  that  field,  which  is  ex- 
ceeded. Insofar  as  I  know,  by  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  or  of  the  Senate.  It 
is  a  testimony  to  his  devotion  to  his 
country. 

I  think  It  can  be  said  in  truth  and  In 
candor  that  as  a  Senator  he  has  had  only 
one  pole  star  to  guide  him;  that  is,  the 
well  being  not  only  of  the  country  and 


its  people  as  a  whole  but  also  of  the  folks 
who  sent  him  to  the  Senate  from  the 
great  sovereign  State  of  South  Dakota. 
His  work  has  been  durable.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  for  a  long  time.  TTie 
record  of  the  committee  is  an  attestation 
to  his  fidelity,  to  his  diligence,  and  to  his 
knowledge  in  that  field.  I  think  he  has 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  farm 
policies  of  the  country.  He  knows  the 
needs  of  his  people.  Senators  can  testify 
to  how  ruggedly  and  how  tenaciously  he 
fights  for  what  he  thinks  is  right  and 
just  not  only  for  his  farmers,  but  also 
for  the  farmers  of  the  entire  country. 

Senator  Mundt  has  p)erformed  notable 
work  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  on  that  committee  with  htm. 

He  has  been  an  aggressive  member  of 
the  Investigating  Subcommittee,  and  his 
efforts  have  been  relentless,  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  own  survival  and  security, 
to  head  off  the  unending  efforts  at  sabo- 
tage, and  to  bring  about  a  disclosure  in 
the  nuclear  age  of  the  secrets  that  are 
conducive  to  our  survival. 

He  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  the  field 
of  investigating  racketeering,  and  has 
stood  up  nobly  and  courageously.  It 
takes  real  moral  courage  even  to  accept 
an  assignment  on  the  committee  making 
that  Investigation,  which  has  labored  so 
long  and  has  exF>osed  some  of  the  ne- 
farious practices  that  are  truly  an  in- 
cubus upon  the  whole  economic  system 
of  the  country.  They  are  like  a  cancer- 
ous blight.  He  stood  up  redoubtably  and 
with  great  moral  courage  in  the  face  of 
threats,  and  in  the  knowledge,  of  course, 
that  to  do  so  might  have  political  rer)er- 
cussions.  That  task  in  itself  was  ex- 
hausting, and  he  has  performed  it  as 
we  would  expect  of  a  real  statesman. 

I  add  to  my  tribute  the  useful  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  he  has  gathered 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  Is  one 
thing  to  develop  background  and  knowl- 
edge ;  It  is  another  to  make  it  useful  and 
applicable.  To  do  so  requires  some  facil- 
ity of  expression,  and  everyone  knows 
that  he  has  it. 

Consonant  with  his  duties,  and  never 
shirking  his  duties  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  been  liberal  with  his  time  when  his 
fellow  countrymen  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  asked  him  to  come  and  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
knowledge,  and  his  background  on  the 
subjects  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
explore.  He  has,  therefore,  had  a  very 
significant  and  impressive  effect  upon  our 
own  security  and  the  well  being  of  the 
country. 

I  have  often  said  an  anniversary  is  an 
opportunity  to  look  back,  to  look  around, 
and  to  look  ahead.  When  we  look  ahead, 
I  have  a  sentiment — and  it  Is  a  political 
.sentiment — for  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  I  know  those  people.  I  have 
campaigned  in  that  State.  I  sold  books 
there.  I  sold  the  same  book  Karl  Mxtndt 
sold  when  we  were  college  students  in 
order  to  get  enough  money  to  pay  our 
tuition  and  return  to  school.  He  was 
infinitely  more  persuasive  and  a  far  bet- 
ter salesman  than  I,  and  I  noticed  in 
looking  at  the  company  records  that  he 
did  much  better  than  did  I  in  that  field. 


Nevertheless,  I  sold  books  in  South 
Dakota,  and  I  got  to  know  something  of 
the  robust  and  rugged  qualities  of  its 
people.  So  today  in  the  Senate  I  say  to 
them,  as  I  look  ahead.  Senator  Muhdt  is 
more  than  a  Senator ;  he  is  more  than  a 
public  servant;  he  is  more  than  an  indi- 
vidual. He  is  an  investment  by  the 
I>eople  of  South  Dakota. 

They  sent  him  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  when  they  did.  it  was  as 
if  they  were  saying.  "You  are  on  your 
own.  Now  see  what  you  can  do."  Well, 
he  did  pretty  well.  They  honored  him 
by  sending  him  to  this  body. 

I  say  today  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  have  a  large  investanent  in  Karl 
Mundt.  and  that  investment  has  paid 
great  dividends,  not  only  for  his  pe<^le. 
but  also  for  the  pec^le  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

As  we  mark  Karl  Mundt's  60th  anni- 
versary, I  say  he  is  virile.  He  looks  ex- 
tremely healthy  to  me.  I  have  seen  him 
in  action.  I  have  seen  him  bum  up 
energy,  and.  after  all,  vitality  is  a  con- 
sideration people  note. 

I  say  he  has  made  an  excellent  record 
as  a  Senator.  The  people  of  South 
Dakota  have  an  interest  in  him  and  if  I 
were  living  in  his  State  I  would  go  to  my 
neighbors  and  say,  "I  am  going  to  con- 
serve that  investment  and  I  am  going  to 
do  what  I  can  to  keep  Karl  Mundt  in  the 
Sermte." 

I  salute  you.  my  friend,  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Nwth  Dakote.  Mr. 
President,  today  marks  the  birthday  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  and  best 
liked  colleagues,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  Karl  MimoT. 

I  have  known  Karl  for  many  years. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate  and  for  the  past  12  years  has 
been  one  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  did  not  know  until  ctMning  to  the 
Senate  fioor  which  birthday  Kabl  is 
celebrating  today.  Judging  from  his 
energy  and  the  tremendous  pace  he 
keeps  up.  he  must  be  many  years 
younger  than  I. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Karl  Mundt 
on  his  birthday.  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  both  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Karl  has  been  one  of  its  most 
prudent  and  best  posted  members  on  all 
of  the  thousands  of  requests  for  appro- 
priations that  are  considered  each  year 
by  that  committee.  I  have  always 
greatly  admired  the  good  judgment  he 
has  used. 

It  is  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  that  I  have  come  to  know  and 
appreciate  Karl  Mundt's  services  per- 
haps most  of  all.  He  has  been  a  true  and 
sincere  friend  of  the  farmers — not  just 
occasionally  on  a  few  subjects,  but  every 
day  and  every  year,  and  in  the  considera- 
tion of  all  the  many,  many  problems  of 
farmers.  They  never  had  a  more  able 
and  eloquent  spokesman  and  fighter  for 
their  cause  on  the  Committee  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  in  the  Senator,  and 
in  many  other  public  forums.    I  express 
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the  fond  hope  that  I  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  commending  and  caa- 
gratulating  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  on  this  his  60th 
birthday.  Senator  Mttitot  and  I  served 
in  the  House  together,  and  at  one  time 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  famous 
Smith-Mimdt  committee,  which  traveled 
over  the  Euroi)ean  Continent  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  of  which  I  was  fortimate 
enough  to  be  a  member.  From  that  com- 
mittee came  many  sound  recommenda- 
tions which  laid  down  guidelines  for  the 
foreign  policy  which  was  to  ensxie  in  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  recall  seeing  Karl  at  that  time  in 
the  Forum  of  the  Senate  In  Rome.  He 
may  have  forgotten  it,  but  that  was  an 
occasion,  I  assume,  on  which  he  had 
dreams  about  the  future. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the  great 
help  and  assistance  he  has  been  to  the 
States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming  in  ob- 
taining fimds  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  the  Tellowtail  Dam 
in  the  Big  Horn  Basin. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  this  spontaneous  cele- 
bration, and  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  Senator  Mvnst  on  his  anni- 
versary^^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  life 
has  been  enriched  for  more  than  two 
decades  by  the  privilege  of  knowing  our 
colleague  Senator  Mundt,  who  today 
celebrates  his  birthday.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him.  and  extend  to  him  every 
good  wish.  A  great  deal  might  be  said, 
has  been  said,  and  should  be  said,  about 
his  public  service.  We  could  enumerate 
many,  many  achievements  of  his  in  con- 
tribution to  ovu-  economy,  to  all  agricul- 
tiu'e,  and  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  our 
natural  resources,  including  his  interest 
in  their  development. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Sena- 
tor Mundt  on  the  McClellan  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Management  Rela- 
tions, which  committee  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  Labor  Rackets  Committee. 
That  was  not  an  easy  assignment.  There 
was  much  pressure.  It  was  discouraging 
at  times.  It  was  not  easy  to  delve  Into 
facts  involving  beatings  and  shootings 
and  overturned  trucks  and  arson  and 
boycotts  and  blackmail  picketing.  It  was 
not  easy  to  find  the  facts  always,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  worker's 
money  would  be  paid  in  as  dues  or  used 
for  his  pension  and  welfare  benefit,  or 
that  those  f  imds  would  be  properly  taken 
care  of.  It  was  a  Job  that  had  to  be  done. 
It  was  a  Job  that  needed  to  be  done 
for  the  good  of  certain  segments  of  our 
economy.  Had  that  Job  not  been  done, 
those  segments  of  our  economy  would 
have  continued  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  becoming  a  racketeering  economy. 

Kakl  Mundt,  as  vice  chairman  of  that 
committee,  as  much  as  anyone  else,  is 
responsible  for  a  job  well  done.  That 
means  so  very  much  not  only  to  the 
workers  of  this  coimtry,  both  organized 
and  unorganized,  but  to  every  individual 
who  operates  a  farm  and  wants  to  haul 
hia  produce  to  market,  or  who  (H>erates 
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and  to  the  small  trucking  oper- 
or  anyone  engaged  in  our  free  en- 
economy. 

thoroughly  convinced  that  wlth- 

he  efforts  put  forth  by  this  inves- 

committee,     and     the     great 

of  evidence  that  was  developed 

the  legislation  that  resulted  from 

efforts,  the  lot  of  the  rural  people, 

in  business  and  in  agriculture  in 

State  of  South  Dakota,  would  be 

difiBcult  indeed.    Oiir  economy  has 

well  served  by  Karl  Mundt,  and  I 

it  will  continue  to  be  so  well  served. 

.  GOLDWATER.    Mr.  President,  it 

desire  to  participate  in  the  felici- 

being    extended    to    our    good 

the  senior  Senator  from  South 

.  Karl  Mundt.    South  Dakota,  in 

Slack  Hills,  has  produced  a  great 

)f  gold.    However,  60  years  ago  to- 

here  was  brought  forth  in  South 

a  real  bar  of  gold  when  young 

MxmoT  came  into  this  world. 

that  time  he  has  been  a  source 

and  real  warmth  to  his  friends 

the  country.     I  might  say. 

iiat  he  has  been  a  real  source  of 

to  Communists  and  to  those  who 

destroy  our  Republic.     He  has 

added  security  to  our  Constl- 

and  to  the  other  documents  upon 

our  Republic  is  founded.    He  has 

immeasurably    to    the    valuable 

done  by  the  committees  of  Con- 

I  know  whereof  I  speak  in  this 

because  for  3  years  I  sat  next  to 

nan  as  he  served  as  vice  chairman 

committee  commonly  known  as 

^ckets  Committee,  or  the  McClel- 

immittee. 

3  years  I  watched  as  this  man 

out,  by  his  brilliant  interroga- 

many  important  f£M;ts  relating  to 

T^rongdoings  of  certain  leaders  in  the 

movement.    For  these  actions  he 

jrought   down   upon    himself    the 

of  men  like  Hoffa,  Beck,  Reuther, 

(fther  men  who  engaged  in  these  ac- 

For  that  disrespect  and  that 

,  I  believe  the  people  of  South  Da- 

(hould  and  do  love  him. 

President,  serving  as  I  do  as  chair- 

of  the  RepubUcan  senatorial  cam- 

committee,  it  has  been  my  duty 

for  speakers  to  go  through- 

coimtry  to  extol  the  many  su- 

virtues  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Mundt  never  turned  me  down  on 

to  speak.    He  has  spoken  in 

State  of  the  Union  before  Repub- 

groupe  and  other  groups  who  are 

in  good  government  in  this 
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not  wish  to  extend  these  remarks, 
could  not  take  my  seat  without  ex- 
my  great  appreciation  for  Karl 
MuNir's  service,  because  he,  like  myself 
4iany  others  in  the  Republican  Par- 
basically  Interested  in  preserving 
tepublic,  preserving  our  free  eco- 
system and  our  private  enterprise 
To  this  end  Karl  Mundt  has 
lis  strength  and  his  brilliant  ora- 


the  80th  anniversary  of  his  birth - 
congratulate  him  and  the  people  of 
Dakota  and  commend  the  people 
great  State  for  their  wisdom  in 
sendihg  their  two  splendid  Senators  to 


this  forum.  In  particular,  on  this  day. 
I  wish  to  recognize  their  superior  intel- 
ligence in  having  selected  Karl  Mundt 
to  represent  them  here.  I  hope  and  pray 
that  they  will  again  elect  him  and  send 
him  back  to  the  Senate  in  November  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  these 
words  of  commendation  for  the  people 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  and  for 
my  distinguished  senior  colleague  in  the 
Senate,  Karl  Mundt.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water],  has  visited 
South  Dakota,  and  he  knows  that  the 
State  produces  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
western  South  Dakota.  But  the  people 
of  the  Black  Hills  area  would  Join  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  in  saying  that  gold 
was  struck  in  the  hiUs  of  Humboldt 
when  Karl  Mundt  was  born.  The 
people  of  western  South  Dakota  as  well 
as  the  people  of  eastern  South  Dakota 
are  proud  of  the  record  which  has  been 
made  by  my  colleague. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
of  Karl's  services  over  the  more  than  21 
years  of  his  career  in  Congress.  I  was 
his  senior  colleague  by  2  years  during 
the  10  years  he  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  continued  to  serve  in 
the  House  when  he  first  came  to  the 
Senate,  where  I  Joined  him  later  to  be- 
come his  Junior  here. 

He  is  an  effective  legislator  for  the 
State  of  South  Dakota.  There  is  no  in- 
terest of  any  part  of  South  Dakota  for 
which  he  does  not  have  a  real  and  in- 
telligent concern  and  for  which  he  does 
not  perform  effective  service.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  him  both 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  in  South  Dakota. 

On  the  national  scene  Senator  Mundt 
has  achieved  well-deserved  special  rec- 
ognition. The  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  already  mentioned  the  excellent 
work  of  my  colleague  in  exposing  labor 
racketeering  and  in  chasing  Commu- 
nists, and  ferreting  out  subversive 
activities. 

Karl  Mundt  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  interna- 
tional field,  particularly  when  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sponsored  there  the  Smith - 
Mundt  bill  creating  the  Voice  of  America 
and  legislation  providing  for  the  ex- 
change of  teachers  and  students.  His 
has  been  a  real  contribution  to  interna- 
tional understanding,  appreciated  by  the 
people  of  my  State,  and  I  am  certain  by 
the  Nation  at  large  as  well. 

It  has  been  my  great  pleasure  to  serve 
with  my  colleague  these  many  years  and 
I  am  happy  to  extend  congratulations  to 
him.  and  express  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  serve  for  many  more  years. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  my  colleagues  from 
other  States  in  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt  1.  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  to  know  him  better 
when  we  were  both  in  Florida  laat  year. 
We  went  fishing  together.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  learn  of  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  a  man  is  to  go  fishing  wiih  hUn. 


That  experience,  which  was  most  en- 
joyable for  both  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Mundt  and  for  Mrs.  Gruening  and  me, 
strengthened  my  affection  and  admira- 
tion for  him.  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  him  on  his 
60th  birthday.  That  is  a  very  important 
milestone  in  a  man's  life.  I  hope  he  will 
be  on  earth  for  many  more  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
amazed  when  I  learned  that  our  col- 
league, Karl  Mundt,  had  joined  the 
ranks  of  sexagenarians.  He  is  young  in 
spirit  and  young  in  thinking.  It  is  a 
privilege  to  work  with  him  in  this  body, 
a.s  it  was  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  I  served  with  Karl  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  his  out- 
standing work  for  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  for  the  Nation.  He  is  a  leg- 
islator who  is  known  throughout  the 
world  by  reason  of  his  work  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House,  and  his  outstanding  interest  in 
and  concern  for  closer  contacts  between 
our  country  and  the  other  countries  of 
the  world.  This  is  evidenced  by  legis- 
lation which  bears  his  name,  relating  to 
the  exchange  of  teachers  and  other 
persons  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries;  by  his  great  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  UJ3.  Information 
Agency;  and  by  his  endeavors  to 
strengthen  the  efforts  being  made  in  our 
country  to  project  the  true  image  of 
America  to  other  nations. 

As  has  already  been  started.  Karl 
Mundt  Is  a  skillftil  fishennan.  Some- 
times he  claims  to  be  a  greater  fisherman 
than  he  actually  is.  He  claims,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  been  with  his  colleague 
from  South  Dakota.  Senator  Case,  on  a 
fishing  trip,  and  to  have  caught  more 
fish  than  did  Senator  Case.  The  fact  is, 
as  8(Hne  unbiased  observers  have  related, 
that  Senator  Case  caught  two  more  fish 
than  Senator  Mundt  caught,  but  that 
Karl  crept  around  behind  and  cut  the 
heads  off  two  of  the  fish  which  Senator 
Cask  caught.  As  a  result,  Karl  got  the 
prize.  I  assure  Senators  that  Senator 
Case  strongly  disputes  Karl's  great  fish- 
ing ability. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  these  two 
fine  men — Senator  Mundt  and  Senator 
Case — what  appears  to  be  just  about  the 
most  effective  team  serving  in  the  UJS. 
Senate  to  promote  the  interests  of 
their  State,  always  consonant  with  the 
interests  of  our  country. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  salute 
Karl  Mundt  on  his  birthday.  I  hope  he 
will  be  here  next  year,  so  that  we  may 
again  celebrate  his  birthday  anniversary, 
and  that  we  may  continue  to  do  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  Certainly  there  is 
no  public  servant  who  more  faithfully 
and  assiduously  attends  to  his  duties 
than  our  colleague.  Senator  Mundt. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  our  dear  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  Karl  Mundt.  As  I  understand, 
the  record  books  show  that  Karl  is  60 
years  of  age  today.  When  one  is  asso- 
ciated with  him,  sees  him,  and  observes 


him  at  his  work,  one  would  think  he  was 
20  years  under  the  60-year  mark. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  His  State  and  my  State  of 
Kansas  are  interested  in  many  matters 
which  are  very  important  to  the  great 
agricultural  economy,  and  to  other  ac- 
tivities, as  well. 

I  am  certain  the  good  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  realize  how  fortunate  they  are  to 
have  as  one  of  their  Senators  a  man  so 
capable  as  Senator  Mundt.  I  have  ob- 
served his  actions,  his  work,  and  his 
industry  as  they  have  pertained  to  agri- 
cultural problems  and  the  agricultural 
picture  as  a  whole,  as  they  present  them- 
selves in  the  National  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington. I  can  testify  that  he  is  a  tireless 
worker.  He  is  always  in  the  forefront 
of  what  he  considers  to  be,  and  what 
I  know  is,  the  best  interest  of  legislation 
affecting  and  assisting  the  great  farming 
economy,  and  certainly  affecting  his 
great  State  of  South  Dakota.  On  soil 
conservation,  flood  control,  and  related 
activities,  his  record  is  one  of  great  in- 
dustry, brilliance,  and  success. 

One  has  to  work  with  a  man  to  know 
him  and  to  appreciate  him.  Karl 
Mundt  is  one  of  the  great  working  Sen- 
ators of  the  U.S.  Senate.  When  we  con- 
sider that  his  teammate  is  Senator 
Francis  Case,  we  know  that  South  Da- 
kota has  a  senatorial  team  which  is  hard 
to  beat. 

So  on  this  occasion  I  join  with  other 
Senators  in  wishing  Karl  the  very  best 
of  everything.  I  feel  certain  that  what- 
ever happens  "down  the  line,"  we  will 
have  Karl  Mundt  back  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate because  of  the  great  record  of  what 
he  has  done,  not  only  for  the  people  of 
South  Dakota,  but  also  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

I,  for  one,  am  better  and  richer  for 
having  been  associated  with  him  and  for 
having  followed,  many  times,  the  pattern 
which  Karl  has  set. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  join  in  the  tributes  being  paid 
today  to  such  an  old  friend  as  Karl 
Mundt.  When  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1947,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  Karl  Mundt 
was  a  very  distinguished  member,  and 
saw  much  of  his  work  there. 

Perhaps  my  relationshiiJS  with  Karl 
Mundt  illustrate  something  in  which  I 
deeply  believe.  He  and  I  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  on  many  issues.  I^  is  more  con- 
servative, as  the  world  demies  that  word, 
than  I  am.  That  may  be  attributable  to 
the  places  from  which  we  come,  to  our 
origins  and  backgrotmds,  or  to  our  phi- 
losophies. But  there  is  one  thing  I  wish 
to  say  to  Karl:  I  thank  God  he  is  here. 
I  hope  he  will  continue  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  Senate,  because  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  my  own  omniscience.  I  be- 
lieve this  amalgam  of  ideas  speaks  elo- 
quently for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  have  seen  Karl  work  most  effectively. 
I  admire  him  most  for  his  great  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  education,  especially 
higher  education.  I  remember  very  well 
his  pioneering  of  the  Smith-Mundt  bill, 


which  has  turned  out  to  be  probably  as 
effective  a  program  in  the  international 
field  as  we  have  ever  carried  on  in  the 
long  range.  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
can  communicate  with  the  same  compre- 
hensiveness in  many  other  aspects  of  the 
technical  assistance  program  of  the 
United  States,  and  get  as  much  private 
enterprise  participation  in  it. 

This  only  adds  to  the  concept  which 
I  have  of  the  service  rendered  by  Karl, 
both  to  his  State  and  to  the  country.  In 
addition,  we  all  know  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  great  clubs. 

Karl  has  been  an  unfailing  friend, 
warm  and  courteous.  Not  so  long  ago, 
when  I  had  a  very  keen  desire  to  serve 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Policy 
Machinery  of  a  new  committee  which  I 
had  joined,  though  I  was  the  newest 
member  of  the  committee,  and  though  he 
knew  in  advance  that  he  might  not  aigree 
with  what  I  might  advocate  in  that 
committee,  he  was  most  eager  to  see 
that  my  desire  was  realized,  because  he 
though  I  could  be  of  some  use  in  that 
connection. 

It  is  the  way  a  man  lives  and  performs 
that  shows  his  work.  I  can  give  personal 
testimony  as  to  the  distinction  with 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  c>erformed.  I  am  glad  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  affection 
and  friendship  for  an  old  and  valued 
colleague. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  somewhat  surprised  today  to 
learn  that  Karl  Mxtndt  is  60  years  old.  I 
congratulate  him,  and  I  congratulate  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  years  of  service 
he  has  been  able  to  render. 

I  say  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  he 
was  60  years  old,  because  if  I  were  prop- 
erly pushed  and  urged,  I  would  have  been 
willing  to  wager,  before  today,  that  he 
might  not  see  his  30th  birthday  again; 
but  to  imagine  Karl  being  60  is  a  little 
beyond  my  capability.  Certainly  his 
vigor  and  his  activities  are  such  as  to 
indicate  a  spirit  and  a  physical  youth 
far  younger  than  those  years  normally 
bring. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  knew  him  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate,  and  while  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  have  served  with  him  in  one  capacity  or 
another  for  a  great  many  years — perhaps 
for  the  past  14  years.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  be  with  the  Smith-Mundt  com- 
mittee on  its  tour  of  some  21  countries 
in  Europe  in  1947,  when  the  basis  was 
being  laid  for  the  exchange  program 
which  he  and  former  Senator  Smith  of 
New  Jersey  so  foresightedly  established. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Karl  Mundt  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  a  number 
of  years,  since  he  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

The  measure  of  a  public  servant,  of 
course,  is  the  devotion  he  gives  to  his 
responsibilities.  Throughout  the  years 
Karl  Mundt  has  consistently  devoted 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  beloved 
State  of  South  Dakota  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  activities  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  isolated  fields,  but  they  have  been 
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broad.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  his  interna- 
tional interests,  other  than  to  say  that  I 
agree  with  what  has  been  said  about 
the  scope  of  his  interest  in  intematl<Hial 
affairs.  e£q>ecially  during  this  period  of 
his  service,  when  the  International  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  United  States  have 
reached  a  point  of  such  importance  and 
such  vital  concern  in  our  world  conduct. 

I  wish  to  testify  for  a  moment  as  to 
Kaxl's  devotion  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  small  businessman. 
Both  activities  are  typical  of  his  State 
of  South  E>akota.  He  has  devoted  him- 
self with  meticulous  care  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  South  Dakota  and  of  the  Nation.  I 
can  testify  to  that  because  of  our  asso- 
ciation on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

He  has  devoted  himself  to  the  interests 
of  the  small  businessman,  who  consti- 
tutes svtch  an  important  part  of  the 
economy  of  his  State  and  of  my  neigh- 
boring State  of  Iowa.  He  has  been 
zealous  in  protecting  their  rights  and 
advancing  their  cause.  In  many  cases 
over  the  past  several  years  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Kaju.  Mttvot  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  of  the  small  businessman 
would  not  have  beneflted^to  the  degree 
that  they  have. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  great  de- 
tail at  this  mcxnent.  As  I  say,  I  learned 
only  a  little  while  ago  that  today  was 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I 
tiave  heard  the  remarks  wtiich  have  been 
made  by  other  Senators.  I  have  been 
aware  in  the  past  of  examples  illustrat- 
ing his  distinguished  service.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  they  have  been  nu- 
merous. As  a  neighbor  and  a  friend,  and 
as  a  midwestemer.  I  wish  to  testify  to 
the  outstanding  service  Kasl  Muhvt  has 
rendered  his  country  and  his  State. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by  his  ability 
to  r^resent  his  State  has  increased  be- 
yond measure.  His  ability  to  serve  his 
country  has  increased  in  line  with  his 
experience  and  the  breadth  of  his  activi- 
ties. He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  country,  and  especially  of  his 
area  in  the  Middle  West,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  had  in  many  years,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Again  I  congratulate  him.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  New  York  said  the 
other  day  with  reference  to  someone 
else's  birthday  something  which  I  shall 
paraphrase  in  this  case.  This  is  not 
original,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  sail  under 
false  colors.  I  congratulate  Kahl  Mxtnot 
today  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  30th 
birthday.  We  wish  him  well.  We  wish 
him  happiness  and  strength.  Judging 
from  his  appearance,  he  will  live  to  a 
very  ripe  old  age  indeed;  and  judging 
by  his  vigor  and  his  activity,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  whatever  capacity  may 
be  his  opportunity  during  the  many, 
many  years  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
happy  to  Join  in  the  fine  things  that  have 
been  said  about  a  fine  friend. 

I  remember  Karl,  back  in  1930.  when 
we  were  both  serving  the  Kiwanis.  He 
was  the  Oovemor  of  his  State  and  I  was 
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the  Qbvemor  oi  mine.    Much  water  has 
gone  yver  the  dam  since  then. 

I  w  ilcome  the  opportunity  to  Join  my 
collea  rues  hi  convejrlng  congratulations 
and  lb  xt  wishes  to  Karl  MmiDT,  a  great 
servant,  who  Is  60  years  sroung.  A 
man  ioes  ix>t  live  in  years.  He  lives  in 
thoug  its  and  services.  To  all  of  us  the 
attaii  ment  of  a  chronological  age  means 
diiferi  nt  things.  In  my  view  the  mark 
of  a  I  lan  is  determined  not  by  age,  but 
by  thi !  work  he  has  done,  not  merely  in 
self-s<  !rvlce,  but  in  serving  his  State  and 
his  Nition  in  great  causes.  That  Karl 
Mum  r  has  done.  By  this  yardstick  the 
people  of  the  great  State  of  South  Da- 
kota I  knd  the  citizens  of  America  can  be 
Justly  proud  of  Karl  Muin>T. 

During  his  distinguished  career — and 
he  cane  to  the  House  the  same  year  I 
came  to  the  Senate — Karl  has  given 
dedicrted  support  and  leadership  to  the 
often  difficult  tasks  and  great  responsi- 
bilitie  t  of  public  service.  In  addition  to 
outstcndinig  contributions  in  such  fields 
as  conservation,  education,  strengthen- 
ing ox  r  internal  security  program,  public 
affair  l,  and  problems  of  the  farmer,  this 
Soutl]  Dakota  Senator  has  made  a  great 
contribution  toward  improving  interna- 
tional relations.  Above  and  beyond  the 
call  o  duty  in  the  Soiate.  Karl  has  also 
tirelei  sly  contributed  to  better  educating 
the  A  nerican  people  on  subjects  of  na- 
tiona]  interest  through  speaking,  writing, 
and  k  adershlp  in  fraternal,  service,  pub- 
lic aflairs,  and  other  organizations.  He 
has  a  fine  record  of  20 -odd  years  of  dedi- 
cated devoted  service  in  the  House  and 
in  thit  Senate.  That  service  reflects  a 
fundamental  reason  why  Karl  Muvdt 
has  merited,  and  in  my  Judgment  con- 
tinue to  merit,  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  South  Dakota.  I 
personally  wish  for  him  and  his  dear 
wife  I  lany  more  years  of  happiness  and 
servicj  to  God  and  country. 

Mr.  KUCHEU  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happs  to  Join  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  >f  the  aisle  in  extending  heartiest 
congr  itulations  to  a  very  distinguished 
Memt  er  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Karl  Mtjndt. 
on  thii  60th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  I 
have  ]>eached  the  time  of  life  when  I  do 
not  bilieve  60  is  getting  along.  Sixty 
represents  a  young  age. 

Kas  l  Mundt  has  had  a  long  period  of 
const]  uctive  service  to  our  country  as  an 
eff ectj  ve  and  ^Sclent  legislator.  He  is  a 
dedicated  American  patriot.  He  and  I, 
upon  occasion,  have  not  seen  alike  on 
public  questions.  But  what  a  melancholy 
world  this  would  be  if  all  did  see  alike. 
Very  little,  u  any  progress  toward  a 
better  life  would  be  made  under  those 
circut  kstances.  Here  in  the  Senate,  with 
our  di  Ferent  points  of  view  and  divergent 
thinking,  which  Is  the  basis  upon  wliich 
consti  uctive  legislation  is  fashioned  and 
enactt  d,  Karl  Mundt  is  at  his  very  best. 

Articulate,  dedicated,  earnest,  and 
persuisive,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  brings  to  the  arguments 
which  he  makes  to  us,  on  the  issues  which 
conf re  nt  the  Senate,  a  powerful  means 
of  he  ping  to  shape  legislation  in  the 
best  literests  of  the  American  people. 
Here  we  debate  our  differences,  and 
hamna  er  out  what  a  majority  of  us  thinks 
what   )est  serves  the  people. 


I  wish  for  you  many  happy  returns 
ot  the  day,  which  I  hope  we  may  cele- 
brate here  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Karl,  next 
year,  and  for  many  years  thereafter. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  happy  privilege  to  Join  with  my 
colleagues  In  extending  birthday  greet- 
ings to  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  can  look  back  to  the  76th 
Congress,  when  he  and  I  became  fresh- 
man Representatives.  Naturally,  I  had  a 
very  unusual  opportunity  to  watch  him 
in  action,  because  we  were  mutually  in- 
terested in  certain  projects  and  were 
concerned  in  promoting  various  pro- 
grams vital  to  our  country  and  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

I  know  of  his  Indomitable  courage,  r>er- 
severance,  and  effective  work,  whether 
it  be  in  the  committee  room,  on  the  floor, 
or  in  a  conference  endeavoring  to  effect 
a  compromise  in  order  to  promote  legis- 
lation of  interest  to  him  and  to  his  State. 

I  recall  also  6  years  ago.  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  which  conducted  the  so- 
called  McCarthy  hearings,  serving  on 
that  committee  with  him.  As  chairman, 
he  was  fair  and  courteous  and.  I  am  sure, 
he  acquired  a  national  reputation  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  hearing. 

I  know  also,  because  of  his  interest  In 
constitutional  Government,  he  truly  is 
a  champion  in  defending  our  way  of  life. 
I  am  sure  the  American  people  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  work  in  that 
regard. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
Karl  Muitot  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  several  of  its  subcom- 
mittees. I  know  the  people  of  South 
Dakota  are  aware  of  the  unusually  ef- 
fective service  he  has  rendered,  and  of 
the  many  projects  which  he  has  been 
able  to  promote  and  for  the  construction 
of  which  he  has  been  able  to  secure 
funds.  That  is  a  very  vital  service,  of 
course:  but  probably  more  Important 
than  his  dedicated  service  to  his  own 
State  and  to  promoting  the  welfare  of 
South  Dakota  I  think  is  the  fact  that  he 
has  become  a  national  leader  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  In  that  regard  I  am 
sure  the  people  of  South  Dakota  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  continue  his  very 
valuable  services  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  know  he  will  continue 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  his  own  State,  and  in  do- 
ing that  he  will  maintain  the  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement  which  has 
marked  his  more  than  20  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose 
no  one  would  be  more  surprised  than  I 
was  in  learning  that  Karl  Mundt  is  hav- 
ing a  birthday,  because  he  seems  to  be 
the  kind  of  fellow  who  should  not  have 
birthdays.  If  anything,  he  looks  young- 
er than  he  did  when  I  first  saw  him  about 
20  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  at  that 
time.  He  was  making  his  mark  and  hav- 
ing his  voice  heard  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  that  time. 

After  he  came  to  the  Senate,  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  him  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  of  which  I  have  been  a  mem- 


ber up  to  the  present  time.  There  has 
been  no  more  intent  worker  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  than 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Karl 

MTJNDT. 

I  have  watched  his  work  in  other  fields 
as  well,  and  have  noted  the  efficiency  of 
his  efforts,  as  well  as  the  success  of  those 
endeavors.  When  he  undertakes  a  proj- 
ect, if  he  believes  it  to  be  a  worthy  proj- 
ect, he  is  persistent.  He  approaches 
problems  with  courage,  intelligence,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  great  persistence,  and 
stays  with  those  problems  until  a  con- 
clusion is  reached. 

I  believe  the  people  of  South  Dakota 
have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  his 
services  available  to  them  as  a  Member 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  over  the  last 
20  years,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  really  appreciate  what 
their  senior  Senator  has  been  doing  for 
them  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  one 
would  be  insensitive,  indeed,  if  he  did 
not  express  his  appreciation  for  the  gen- 
erous and  warmhearted  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  colleagues  for  whom 
he  has  such  great  respect  and  with  whom 
he  has  associated  for  so  long. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  "Thank  you"  to 
my  many  good  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  have  made  such  generous 
remarks  about  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  today.  This  will  go  down 
in  my  personal  record  books,  I  am  sure, 
as  the  most  memorable  birthday  I  have 
ever  had. 

Since  I  have  been  21  years  of  age  I 
have  looked  forward  to  my  birthda/s  in- 
creasingly with  less  enthusiasm  and  less 
enchantment,  but  this  is  one  I  shall 
always  cherish. 

I  recall,  I  believe  it  was  6  years  ago, 
when  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
DwoRSHAK],  who  mentioned  it,  and 
others  were  serving  on  the  committee 
conducting  the  so-called  Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings,  in  which  I  was  cast 
as  the  reluctant  chairman.  During  the 
hearings,  which  happened  to  project 
through  my  birthday,  during  one  of  the 
recesses,  Walter  Winchell  blandly  an- 
nounced on  all  the  hooked -up  television 
and  radio  stations  that  the  chairman 
was  having  a  birthday  this  particular 
day.  When  I  returned  to  the  office  the 
next  morning,  there  were  eight  different 
birthday  cakes  in  various  states  of  dis- 
repair. There  were  some  pipes,  which 
really  made  the  effort  worth  while,  and 
there  were  some  assorted  neckties,  and 
over  5,000  birthday  cards.  These  came 
mostly  from  people  I  did  not  know. 

To  have  nice  things  said  about  one's 
self  by  friends  and  associates  Is  indeed 
heartwarming.  I  thank  everybody  who 
had  something  to  say  in  this  connection 
today. 

VISIT  TO  UNITED  STATES  BY  PRIME 
MINISTER  DIEFENBAKER 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honored  today  by  a  visit  from  the  Hon- 
orable John  Diefenbaker,  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  There  has  been  much  fa- 
vorable commoit  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  regarding  this  visit. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials 
which  have  appeared  in  the  press  of  to- 
day, one  from  the  Washington  Post,  en- 
titled "Tried  and  Proved."  and  the  other 
from  the  New  York  Times,  entitled  "Mr. 
Diefenbaker  in  Washington." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3,  1960] 
Tried  and  Proved 

The  friendship  ol  Canada  means  vastly 
more  to  the  United  States  than  either  the 
American  people  or  their  Government  cus- 
tomarily take  the  trouble  to  acknowledge. 
The  visit  here  today  of  Prime  Minister  Dief- 
enbaker affords  a  welcome  opportunity,  how- 
ever, to  do  Just  that. 

We  would  not  wish  to  characterize  Cana- 
dian-American friendship  as  a  merely  mate- 
rial thing,  activated  by  a  common  danger  on 
the  one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  countries  long  have  been  each 
other's  largest  customers  In  trade.  Yet  It  Is 
Inevitably  in  these  areas — defense  and  com- 
merce— that  the  mutual  problems  arise  and 
in  these  matters  that  a  friendship  which  has 
deep  cultural  and  political  roots  is  tested 
and  strengthened. 

Lately  the  tests  have  been  rather  severe, 
and  Mr.  Dlefenbaker's  3  hours  with  Presl- 
ent  Elsenhower  will,  we  hope,  be  a  means 
of  identifying  afresh  the  common  interests 
which  must  somehow  be  made  to  prevail. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  is  entitled  to  a  sympathetic 
ear — and  to  continuing  efforts  at  Improved 
consultation. 

He  has  the  task  of  overcoming  a  nagging 
and  growing  deficit  In  Canadian-American 
trade  that,  by  American  standards,  would 
long  since  have  been  likely  to  prompt  the 
most  severe  protectionist  measures.  Canada 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  recognize  that  this 
is  not  the  answer — but  the  right  answer,  a 
greater  opportunity  for  Canadian  exports, 
requires  some  bold  steps  toward  freer  trade 
by  both  countries.  He  has  also  the  tinendlng 
problem  of  maintaining  Canadian  coUabo- 
ration  in  constantly  changing  continental 
defense  programs  over  which  Canada  has 
relatively  little  control.  There  la  no  easy 
answer  for  the  political  and  economic  prob- 
lems this  raises  in  Canada,  but  the  recent 
moves  to  strengthen  Joint  defense  planning 
are  in  the  right  direction. 

As  the  Paris  summit  meeting  collapsed,  it 
Is  said  that  Mr.  Diefenbaker  found  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  for  a  day  his  own  public  com- 
ment on  the  fiasco.  When  It  came,  his  sup- 
port for  the  American  position  was  unequiv- 
ocal— and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
his  personal  assessment  was  made  without 
hesltatlo  .  But  pubUc  hesitation  there 
was — however  slight — and  If  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
took  this  time  to  appraise  Canadian  public 
opinion  and  to  contemplate  anew  the  prob- 
lem of  being  a  middle  power  In  a  world  ruled 
by  giants.  Americans  can  be  all  the  more 
thankful  that  his  appraisal  came  out  as  it 
did.  At  this  moment,  the  ties  that  bind 
were  tested  and  found  tanply  strong.  Such  a 
friendship  deserves  the  most  tender  care. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1960] 
Mr.  Diefenbakxb  in  Washinoton 

When  President  Elsenhower  invited  Prime 
Minister  Diefenbaker  of  Canada  2  months 
ago  to  visit  Washington  and  today's  date  was 
set,  neither  man  could  have  known  that  the 
summit  meeting  was  going  to  be  a  complete 
failure.  It  would  In  any  case"  have  been  use- 
ful to  review  United  States-Canadian  rela- 
tions and  to  discuss  Informally  wcx-ld  condi- 
tions. In  present  circumstances  a  conference 
is  almost  a  necessity. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  a  Joint 
defense  plan  which  is  under  some  orltlclBm 


In  Ottawa.  Canada  switched  last  year  to 
primary  d^iendence  on  the  XJB.  Bomarc 
missile,  which  the  Canadian  Liberal  opposi- 
tion says  was  a  great  mistake.  Mr.  Diefen- 
baker will  presumably  seek  some  reassurance. 
On  another  aspect,  he  and  his  Conservative 
Government  are  more  strongly  in  favor  of 
an  international  agreement  to  end  nuclear 
weapons  tests  than  we  are. 

A  perennial  source  of  debate,  conflict,  and. 
in  large  part,  of  satisfaction,  Is  the  state  of 
Canadian -American  trade.  Canada  is  hav- 
ing another  prosperous  year,  but  her  trade 
deficit  with  the  United  States  is  increasing 
and  her  unemployment  continues  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally high.  The  United  States  is  not 
being  especially  blamed,  except  insofar  as 
our  lmp>ort  quotas  on  lead,  zinc,  and  some 
agricvUturaJ  products  limit  Canadian  exports. 
The  chief  problem,  as  a  meeting  of  the  Ca- 
nadian-American committee  on  business  ex- 
perts has  Just  pointed  out,  is  t.^riff  barriers;, 
and  that  applies  to  both  countries.  The 
American  dollar  is  nearing  parity  with  the 
Canadian  dollar,  which  should  help  Canadian 
exports. 

Longstanding  major  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  can  hardly  be 
ironed  out  in  a  1-day  visit,  but  they  can 
be  discussed  and  remedies  or  studies  can  be 
set  in  motion.  No  two  major  nations  of  the 
Western  World  are  so  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether in  every  possible  way  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  more  often  our 
leaders  can  get  together,  the  better.  A  Ca- 
nadian Prime  J^nlster,  In  any  circumstances, 
is  a  most  welcome  guest  to  the  United  States, 
and  this,  it  needs  no  saying,  goes  for  John 
Diefenbaker. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  my  remarks  in  welc<»ning  to 
our  coimtry  Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker, 
of  Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wklcomx  to  Ottx  Great  Friend  From 
Canada 

Mr.  Keating.  I  am  sure  all  Americans 
Join  me  in  extending  a  hearty  welcome  to  a 
distinguished  visitor  to  Washington  today. 
Prime  Minister  Diefenbaker,  of  Canada.  This 
forthright  and  forceful  leader  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  north  occupies  an  important 
place  In  the  councils  of  the  free  wcH-ld  and  Is 
an  eloquent  champion  of  the  democratic  way 
of  life.  He  is  widely  recognized  as  a  stand- 
out leader  in  the  world's  quest  for  peace. 

I  fun  confident  his  conversations  with 
President  Elsenhower  and  other  American 
officials  will  help  to  further  soUdlfy  Amer- 
ica's traditional  bonds  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  with  the  people  of  Canada. 
Certainly  It  should  be  plain  to  all  of  us  that 
the  recent  upsurge  of  Interest  in  strengthen- 
ing our  ties  with  the  nations  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica must  be  matched  by  increased  attention 
to  our  relations  with  our  friends  to  the 
north. 

Far  too  many  people  tend  to  take  our  cor- 
dial relations  with  Canada  for  granted.  All 
too  often  we  appear  to  regard  these  good 
friends  as  something  less  than  full  partners 
in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  I  hope  the  Prime  Minister's 
visit  will  help  sweep  away  some  of  these 
misconceptions . 

It  Is  Important  for  all  Americans  to  rec- 
ognize Canada's  present  status  In  the  world 
and  vis-a-vis  America.  It  Is  vital  that  we 
remember  that  Canada  is  a  vital  and  inde- 
pendent and  proud  nation,  which  wants  and 
deserves  to  be  treated  as  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  family  of  free  nations. 

The  United  States  must  respond  to  these 
newer  aspects  of  our  relations  with  Canada 
in  a  number  of  ways.  For  one  thing,  there 
is  a  great  need  for  more  vigorous  efforts  to 
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Impress  Americans  with  the  history,  tradl- 
tlcma.  and  world  staiKllnga  of  CaiuulA  by 
means  at  courses  In  our  Instltattona  at  leam- 
Ing.  A  pioneer  program  In  Caaadlaa  stolbefl 
at  tlie  CTnlTerslty  at  Rochester  Is  a  flu*  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  be 
undertaking  In  this  area. 

The  recent  estahUahntkent  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Qroup, 
bringing  together  legislators  from  the  two 
countries  for  frank  and  Informal  dlacusslcms 
of  problems  at  mutual  Interest,  la  another 
substantial  step  In  the  right  direction.  I 
am  confident  the  recent  meetings  of  »>««» 
group  In  Washington,  ss  well  as  their  frrture 
deliberations,  will  do  much  to  strengthen 
the  mutual  understanding  and  common  re- 
solve to  meet  problems  head-on  which  Is 
essential  for  harmonious  North  American 
relations. 

FlDJilly,  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that 
America  Is  being  represented  today  In  Canada 
by  a  man  who  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  need 
for  ImproTlng  relations  with  our  frlexula  to 
the  north.  He  knows  and  understands  Can- 
ada's gripes  and  he  Is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
Interdependence  of  the  two  countrtaa.  Am- 
baseador  Richard  B.  Wlgglcsworth  Is,  Indeed, 
an  Ideal  person  to  lead  the  way  toward  even 
greater  good  will  and  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween Oanada  and  the  United  Statea.  It  Is  a 
task  to  which  all  Members  o*  this  body,  and 
all  Americans,  should  dedicate  themselTee. 
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In  sum.  the  exponent  of  a  brutall- 
tarian  phllosoplij  i»  in  eoii4)lete  har- 
m  ony  with  his  nature  when  he  talks  like 
a  txnte.  Brutishness  Is  all  he  knows, 
al  I  he  understands. 

To  kow-tow.  apologise,  or  "send  re- 
grets" to  a  man  like  this  is  as  unthink- 
at  le  as  tearing  our  flag  Into  small  pieces 
ai  id  grinding  them  into  the  mud. 

Whatever  feelings  President  Elsen- 
hcwer  may  have  had  personally— said  I 
krow  they  were  not  only  considerable 
bit  formidable— he  knew  that  he  could 
net  let  the  American  people  down  by 
evai  acknowledging  Khrushchev's  in- 
BU  ts  at  the  summit.  The  people  of  this 
comtry  are  grateful  for  it.  as  are  the 
people  of  the  entire  free  world. 

doubt  very  much  that  Khrushchev 

appreciates  this,  or  even  understands  it. 

rich  and  revolting  vocabulary  does 

include  such  words  as  "pride"  and 
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KHRUSHCHEVS  LA-^EST  BLAST 

Mr.  KEATTNO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  aH  of  us  are  familiar  with  Sir  James 
Barrie's  charming  story  of  Peter  Pan. 
the  little  boy  who  would  not  grow  up. 

The  more  I  hear  of  the  rantings  of  So- 
viet Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev,  the 
more  I  am  reminded  of  Peter  Pan.  except 
for  the  obvious  fact  that  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev Is  not  a  little  boy.  He  simply 
souixls  like  one. 

The  awful  fact  of  life  is  that  he  is  a 
self-centered,  power-mad  dictator  who 
has  the  power  to  plunge  the  entire 
world  into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Not  satisfled  with  wrecking  the  summit 
conference  and  smashing  the  hopes  of 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  the 
King  Kong  of  International  diplomacy 
now  occupies  himself  with  personal  at- 
tacks upon  the  American  Presidency 

If  his  intenUon  is  to  divide  the  people 
of  this  country,  he  is  dead  wrong.  Where 
pride  and  honor  are  concerned,  Ameri- 
cans stand  together,  and  EamishcheVs 
abBurd  and  insulting  remarks  will  unite 
them  as  could  no  other  force  short  of 
war. 

Apparently  Khrushchev  feels  that  the 
population  of  the  entire  world  shares  his 
own  mentahty.  There  are  no  limits  to 
his  arrogance  and  crudity.  A  Russian- 
speaking  acquaintance  of  mine  has  in- 
formed me  that  some  of  Khrushchev's 
remarks  before  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington  would  never  have 
seen  print  if  they  had  been  accurately 
translated  into  English. 

It  would  be  easy  to  write  ofT  this  foul- 
mouthed  demagog  if  he  were  just  that 
and  nothing  more.  But  the  tragedy  of 
It  is  that  he  is  not.  He  is  the  leader  of 
the  second  most  powerful  nation  in  thp 
world. 

The  pity.  then,  is  that  we  have  to  lis- 
ten to  him.  One  would  think  that  warm 
receptions  President  Hsenhower  re- 
ceived everywhere  foUovrtng  the  summit 
breakup  woxild  have  made  some  impres- 
sion on  Khrushchev.    Apparently  not. 


THE  SUGAR  ACT 

«r.  KEATING.    Mr.  President,  I  think 
s  indeed  regrettable  that  the  House 

Agriculture  Committee  has  not  seen  fit 
go  along  with  President  Eisenhower's 

re<  uests  concerning  the  Sugar  Act. 
'  lie  committee  has  reported  a  1d411  ex- 

tei^ding  the  present  law  for  1  year,  in- 
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of  the  4  requested  by  the  admin 
on.    It  also  refuses  the  President 
authority  to  reallocate  quotas. 

President  has  asked  for  this  au- 
thority to  adjust  certain  foreign  quotas 
he  finds  such  action  is  caUed  for. 
in  the  national  hiterest  w  to  in- 
domesUc  suppUes  of  sugar.    I  think 
committee  has  been  extremely  short- 
*-i  In  this  respect  and  I  certainly 
this  bill  will  be  opposed  if  it  comes 
the  Senate  in  this  form. 
we  an  know,  the  administration  has 
over  backwards  to  avoid  appearing 
5  the  sugar  quota  system  as  a  means 
retahatln«    against    certain    anti- 
actions  of  the  present  Cuban 
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;ill.  I  think  it  is  time  we  took  a  hard 
at  this  situation.    We  continue  to 

Cuba  2  to  3  cents  a  pound  over  the 

"  market  price  and  the  result  is  that 

can  consumers  are  forced  to  pay 

millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

s  system,  furthermore,  has  stirred 

1  esentment  against  the  United  States 

tjiose  areas  which  have  either  a  lower 

or  none  at  alL    In  addition,  it  has 

1  to  make  a  hollow  joke  out  of  our 

to  be  in  favor  of  free  enterprise 

of  the  free  flow  of  international 
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the  time  has  come,  partlcu- 
In  view  of  the  present  atmosphere 
C^tro's  Cuba,  to  place  sugar  on  a  free 
basis    in    which    the    American 
would  be  open  to  all  would-be 
^  on  a  freely  competitive  basis, 
that  at  the  very  least,  this  Is 
deseivlng  of  serious  consideration. 
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America  to  take  direct  action  against 
low-wage-produced  Imports  should  be  no 
surprise  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
problems  of  the  American  clothing 
industry. 

It  Is  incredible  that  the  United  States 
has  done  so  much  to  curb  oompetltion 
from  substandard  labor -conditions  with- 
in our  cmmtry  and  virtually  nothing  at 
all  to  protect  our  domestic  market 
against  much  worse  conditions  abroad. 
No  American  Industry  should  have  to 
compete  with  14-cents-an-hour  labor, 
whether  in  sweatshop  mills  in  this  coun- 
try or  a  foreign  country.  Yet  that  is  the 
burden  imposed  at  present  upon  Amer- 
ica s  clothing  industry,  among  others,  in 
facing  competition  from  Japan  and  other 
countries. 

I  have  been  working  vigorously  with 
a  number  of  other  Senators  and  House 
Members  on  a  bipcutisan  bill  (S.  2882), 
which  would  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Pair  LAbor  Standards  Act  to  all  goods 
sold  in  this  country  regardless  of  their 
point  of  origin.  While  there  has  been 
tremendous  interest  in  this  proposal, 
there  has  been  no  positive  actk>n. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  unions  have  decided  to 
resort  to  self-help.  It  is  regrettable 
that  this  has  become  necessary,  and  I 
am  sure  tliat  the  decision  was  reached 
reluctantly.  But  Congress'  lack  of  initi- 
ative could  not  have  been  expected  to 
encourage  patience  or  hope  for  construc- 
tive relief. 

Only  one  final  word.     I  do  not  believe 
it  is  fair  to  construe  the  union's  action 
as   a    repudiation    of    its    longstanding 
support  for  reciprocal  trade  any  more 
than  S.  2882.  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred,  should   be  so  construed.    We 
long  ago  decided  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy  that  the  Interests  of  a  free  enter- 
prise system  were  enhanced  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  elimination  of  sweatshop 
competition.    The  only  purport  of  the 
union's  action  is  to  give  this  principle 
International    application.    Of    course 
we  want  to  preserve  free  trade  not  only 
in  the  interest  of  other  nations,  but  in 
our  own  national  Interest  as  well.    But 
free  trade,  like  free  entCTprlse.  does  not 
require  competition  with  goods  produced 
under  conditions  we  prohibit  as  a  matter 
of  law  In  American  factories. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  resolution  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  will  spur 
congressional  activity  In  this  field.  It  Is 
not  too  late  in  the  session  to  enact  the 
needed  measures.  I  am  confident  that 
both  labor  and  management  In  this  In- 
dustry would  prefer  this  solution  to  their 
problems  to  the  strikes  and  boycotts  and 
other  costly  self-help  tactics  which  the 
convention  approved. 
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OP  AMERICAN  CLOTH- 
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KEATING.     Mr.  President,   yes- 
's^ unanimous    decision    by    the 
Clothing     Workers     of 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  REDUC- 
TION OF  REDISCOUNT  RATE 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
yesterday  in  lowering  the  rediscount  rate 
m  Philadelphia  and  San  Prancisco  Is 
good  news.  It  means  that  the  Ptederal 
Reserve  Board  is  finally  and  tardily  rec- 
ognizing what  a  number  of  us  have  been 
saying  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
many,  many  months:  That  record  high 
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interest  rates  caused  by  a  deliberate  F>ed- 
eral  Reserve  money  OMisUiction  tighter 
than  the  Nation  has  suffered  for  more 
than  30  years — since  Andy  iC^on  was 
riding  high  In  the  Treasury — has  se- 
riously restricted  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  economy. 

This  drop  in  discount  rates  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Is  sure  to  have  an  easing 
effect  on  interest  rates  provided  it  is 
promptly  followed  by  a  simlliar  discount 
rate  cut  in  the  other  10  Federal  Reserve 
cities.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
already  started  supplementary  open 
market  operations  to  expand  the  sup- 
ply of  money  by  buying  Treasury  bills. 
Last  week  it  purchased  more  than  $318 
million  of  such  bills. 

This  action  should  help  significantly 
to  stimulate  the  Nation's  sagging  home- 
building  program,  which  has  suffered 
from  10  years  of  stagnation,  because 
high  interest  rates  have  made  Interest 
cost  a  much  bigger  ciiarge  against  home 
buyers  than  the  cost  of  any  element — 
labor,  material,  land,  or  any  other  ele- 
ment of  cost  that  goes  Into  home  con- 
struction. 

Lower  Interest  costs  should  also  assist 
massively  In  hospital  and  homebuilding, 
as  well  as  in  the  construction  of  all  the 
other  private  and  public  billions  oi  dol- 
lars of  capital  investment  projects  In 
our  vast  economy. 

In  providing  this  6timulatl<m  more 
Jobs  will  op«i  up  for  the  more  than 
3.600,000  unemployed.  The  American 
economy  has  been  sagging  In  recent  years 
in  comparison  to  the  surging  economic 
growth  of  the  free  democracies  of  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan  and  the  challenge 
of  dictatorial  tsrraiuiy  of  Russia?  Lower 
Interest  rates  will  help. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  been  far  too  late  in  shifting 
gears.  Professor  Friedman,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  demonstrated 
that  there  is  a  lag  of  6  months  to  2  years 
between  the  Initiation  of  monetary  policy 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  real 
impact  on  the  economy.  Meanwhile  the 
steel  industry  slogs  along  at  65  percent  of 
capacity  or  less.  Unemployment  ccai- 
tinues  depresslngly  high.  The  construc- 
tion Industry  sleepily  loafs  along  at  a 
strolL  Ho^ital  and  school  construction 
^ag  far  below  what  they  should  be. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  course, 
deserves  credit  for  having  acted  at  last. 
But  this  molasses-in-January  lassitude  Is 
one  more  indication  of  many  we  have 
had  of  the  clouded  crystal  ball  of  our 
economic  policymakers — their  inabiUty 
to  foresee  economic  slackness.  Once 
again  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  would  contribute  far 
more  to  our  economy  If  it  simply  followed 
a  policy  of  monetary  neutrality,  letting 
the  money  supply  expand  with  the  gross 
national  product,  and  let  the  free  play 
of  supply  and  demand  determine  interest 
rates. 

The  high-interest,  tight-money  policy 
has  cost  the  Federal  Government  billions 
of  dollars  in  additicuial  interest  cost  on 
the  national  debt.  The  additional  cost 
this  year  compared  to  the  cost  of  the 
same  size  debt  with  1952  interest  rates  is 
substantially  more  than  $3  billion,  for 
which  the  taxpayer  is  buying  not  a  mis- 
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sile.  a  plane,  a  house,  or  a  single  bour 
of  any  kind  of  governmental  service,  but 
he  is  buying  only  $3  billioo  of  empty  air. 

The  cost  of  private  credit,  meanwhile. 
has  skyrocketed,  at  immp^nat*  cost  to 
every  home  buyer,  auto  buyer,  appliance 
buyer  or  anycme  else  who  has  to  finance 
his  purchase  on  time. 

The  cost  to  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
built hospital,  and  school  and  home  has 
also  been  immense. 

And  the  benefit?  Well,  there  are  two 
potential  benefits.  ScHne  monetary 
econcwnists  argue  the  view  sincerely  held 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  high 
interest  rates  stem  inflation  and  high 
prices  by  discouraging  people  from  buy- 
ing homes,  building  schools  and  hos- 
pitals. In  this  way  the  demand  iM-es- 
sure  on  limited  resources  is  said  to  be 
kept  down,  and  the  pressure  on  prices 
reduced. 

But  there  has  been  no  real  pressure 
on  American  resources  for  years  now. 
We  have  no  shortage  of  manpower.  A 
far  higher  proportion  of  workers  are  out 
of  work  in  America — and  have  been  for 
several  years  now — than  in  any  otho* 
industrialised  naticm  in  the  world  in- 
cluding our  free  allies.  More  have  been 
out  <A  work  for  many  months  than  for 
any  period  in  the  past  20  years,  includ- 
ing most  recession  poiods.  Do  we  have 
a  sh<N-tage  of  facilities?  I  challenge 
any  Saiat<»-  to  indicate  any  substantial 
industry  in  America  where  there  has  not 
been  an  abundance  of  factory  facilities 
for  a  long  time  now. 

The  inflation  Justification  for  tight 
money  has  had  no  vaUdity  under  the 
economic  circumstances  prevailing  in 
this  country  for  a  long,  long  time. 

What  benefit  remains?  Tbo-e  Is  one. 
The  moneylenders  have  of  course  Im- 
mensely gained  by  this  super  Govern- 
ment price  support  for  interest.  Per- 
sonal interest  income  has  risen  since 
1952  more  than  twice  as  rapidly  as  any 
other  form  of  income.  Including  rent, 
wages,  and  profits  of  business.  It  has 
increased  from  $12.1  billions  in  1952  to 
a  fat  $24.9  billions — annual  rate  for 
April — today.  Eight  years  ago  farmers 
enjoyed  incomes  of  25  percent  higher 
than  moneylenders.  Siiice  then  farm 
Income  has  thudded  down  from  $15.3 
billions  to  $10.9  billions.  Meanwhile 
personal  interest  Income  has  soared 
right  through  the  stratosphere,  so  that 
today  the  interest  recipients  enjoy  an 
income  that  is  far  more  than  twice  what 
all  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  re- 
ceive, a  massive  130  percent  more  in 
fact. 

Benefit  in  the  high  interest  rate  pol- 
icy? There  is  indeed,  for  the  big  money- 
lenders. I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  do 
not  for  a  minute  challenge  the  motives 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Na- 
tion's money  managers.  They  are  men 
of  fine  character.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  viewpoint  that  predominates 
throughout  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  the  viewpoint  of  the  banker,  the  man 
whose  whole  life,  whose  education,  train- 
ing, experience,  background  has  been 
on  the  lending  side  of  moneylending. 
Somehow,  someway,  Congress  must  dis- 
charge the  responsibility  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  explicitly  given  us  over  the 


Nation's  money  supply,  and  thereby  the 
Nation's  intoest  rates,  fay  Instilling  a  far 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  need  of  the 
Nation's  small  businesamen.  farmers, 
home  buyers,  and  taxpayers,  as  well  as 
the  patriotic  citizen  who  fervently  wants 
national  economic  growth,  and  put  an 
end  to  artl^ially  high,  restrictive, 
stultifying  interest  rates. 


MEDICAL        EXPENSE        DESTROYS 
BUDGET    OF    SENIOR    CITIZENS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
household  budgets  based  on  the  limited, 
fixed  inc<Mnes  of  our  senior  citizens  are 
austere  at  best.  High  premiums  for  even 
the  most  superficial  medical  and  hospital 
insurance  must  be  paid  out  of  money 
desperately  needed  for  proper  shelter 
and  adequate  diet. 

Any  needed  medical  care  not  covered 
by  such  Insurance  must  simply  be  put 
off  by  these  people,  often  until  It  Is  too 
late.  This  is  the  actual,  living  story  of 
the  sailor  dUzens  of  otir  Nation, 
brought  h<xne  to  us  again  and  again  in 
the  letters  we  receive.  Here  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  letter.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Rbcovd  as 
follows: 

Deab  Sn:  Please  vote  for  the  Forand  bUl, 
HJi.  4700. 

My  husband  Is  68  and  receives  tM  per 
montih  In  social  security  betuAta.  Out  of 
this  we  pay  taiO  a  month  for  a  bospital  pol- 
icy, which  pays  910  a  day  for  a  hospital  room. 
The  cheapest  bed  In  our  local  ho^iltal  Is 
$10.50  per  day.  In  a  six-bed  ward. 

I  have  been  following  your  efforts  to  have 
social  security  benefits  Increased  with  great 
h<^ie.  I  wlU  be  flS  In  October,  and  eligible 
for  partial  bene&ts,  but  even  with  that  we 
cannot  possibly  live  independently.  We 
make  oiu-  home  with  a  soo  and  after  our 
doctor  and  hoqilt&l  and  drug  bills  are  pcOd 
aiul  a  modest  life  Insxirance  premium  kept 
up  there  Is  very  little  left  for  our  actual 
living  costs  of  food,  housing,  and  clothing. 
So  wtth  the  present  beneflta,  ws  are  atUl 
dependent  on  our  children.  Please  keep  up 
your  good  work  of  trying  to  make  old  folks 
more  Independent. 


DANISH     AND     SWEDISH     CONSTI- 
TUTION DAYS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  next 
Sunday  and  Monday  will  be  the  anni- 
versaries of  very  important  national  holi- 
days for  two  Scandinavian  democracies. 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Our  Nation  has 
enjoyed  a  long  history  of  friendship  with 
both  of  these  nations,  which  we  can  at- 
tribute to  the  fact  that  we  share  the  same 
fundamental  beliefs  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  individual  freedom,  and  to 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen are  descended  from  immigrants 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

June  5  is  the  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  I>anlsh  Constitution  of  1849. 
Under  this  constitution.  Denmark  has 
been  a  constitutional  monarchy,  gov- 
erned by  a  parliament  called  the  Rigstad. 
It  is  today  one  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced dranocracies.  and  it  can  be  proud 
of  one  of  the  world's  highest  levels  of 
educational  and  cultural  achievement. 
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Monday,  June  6,  will  be  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  adoption  of  the  liberal  con- 
stitution of  Sweden,  in  1809.  Sweden  is 
also  one  of  the  world's  model  d«nocracies 
today,  and  enjoys  one  of  the  world's 
highest  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  saluting  the  peo- 
ple of  Denmark  and  Sweden  and  in  ex- 
tending the  greetings  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  on  their  national  holi- 
days. 

POSTAL  SE21VICE  NEVER  INTENDED 
AS  MONEYMAIDNG  ENTERPRISE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Elsenhower  administration  pro- 
posal to  increase  postage  rates  on  first- 
class  letter  mall  from  4  cents  to  5  cents 
and  on  airmail  from  7  cents  to  8  cents 
an  oimce,  and  to  increase  second-class 
mail  rateis,  is  an  unfair  proposal.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield  is  a  vigorous  proponent  of 
the  enactment  of  this  postal  rate  in- 
crease, I  assert  that  action  should  be 
denied  during  this  session;  and  that  if 
any  consideration  whatever  is  to  be 
given  to  increasing  postal  rates  for  let- 
ters and  for  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers, the  entire  matter  should  be  post- 
poned until  next  year. 

If  this  proposal  is  pressed  to  a  vote  at 
this  time,  I  will  actively  oppose  passage 
and  vote  against  such  legislation. 

I  assert,  Mr.  President,  that  individu- 
als and  businesses  using  first-class  mall 
are  paying  enough  right  now  with  the 
4  cents  per  ounce  letter  rate  and  the  7 
cents  airmail  rate.  No  additional  burden 
should  be  placed  upon  letterwriters 
and.  Mr.  President,  my  view  is  that  any 
proposed  Increase  on  second-class  mail 
would  unduly  burden  publishers  of  dally 
and  weekly  newspapers.  Increasing 
their  rates  at  the  present  grim  period  In 
the  world  woiUd  be  most  imtlmely. 

In  this  cold  war  period  of  crisis  piled 
on  crisis — when  the  people  of  our  Nation 
should  be  more,  not  less,  informed  on 
vital  Issues — ^no  step  should  be  taken 
which  could  conceivably  diminish  the 
nimxber  of  newspapers  serving  the 
public. 

I  assert,  Mr.  President,  the  Summer- 
field-sponsored  increase  in  second-class 
mall  rates  would  severely  handicap  many 
hometown  weekly  and  daily  newspapers 
already  struggling  to  stay  in  business 
and  serve  their  communities. 

For  some  smalltown  papers  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  other  States, 
such  an  Increase  would  sound  the  death 
knell  for  further  operation. 

Not  many  newspapers,  already  operat- 
ing on  a  dangerously  thin  margin,  can 
readily  absorb  what  appears  to  be  an 
increase  in  their  mailing  costs  of  upward 
of  200  percent.  One  small  publisher  has 
estimated  it  would  cost  him  more  than 
$2,500  a  year.  How  many  small  home- 
town newspapers  can  afford  an  increase 
so  staggering? 

Mr.  President,  hometown,  country,  and 
big  city  newspapers  always  have  shown 
wlllingrness  to  accept  a  reasonable  in- 
crease In  their  postal  rates.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  major  newspaper  associations  for 
years  have  formally  expressed  that  will- 
ingness. 


It  is  a  fact  the  Elsenhower-Summer- 
fleld  proposal  is  without  justification. 
Countless  hometown  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  have  rightly  condemned  it 
In  jthelr  editorials. 

dy  view  is,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  of 
lit  le  importance  whether  the  Govern- 
mtnt  incurs  a  small  deficit  through  the 
usi(  of  the  mails  of  America's  newspa- 
I>e:'s.  In  these  grave,  fast-changing 
ti£  les,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
ne  vspapers — dailies  and  weeklies — go 
ini  o  as  many  homes  as  possible.  How 
elfB  are  our  citizens  to  be  informed  on 
the  towering  Issues  which  confront 
Ai  lerica? 

4r.  President,  the  postal  service  of  the 
United  States  was  never  conceived  nor 
ini  ended  to  be  a  mone3anaking  business 
an  i  to  produce  a  surplus. 

'This  is  an  important,  in  fact  vital, 
seivice  furnished  the  citizens  of  our 
C01  intry  by  their  Government. 

'  :'o  me  it  seems  extremely  important 
thiit  the  Congress  act  to  encourage  dis- 
semination of  information  to  our  clti- 
zei  IS.  It  is  important  to  our  people  that 
thijy  receive  In  the  mail,  or  by  home  de- 
livery, dally,  weekly,  and  Sunday  news- 
pa  sers. 

.  \n  informed  public  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance  in  this  grim  period  of  intema- 
tiooal  anarchy.  With  the  Soviet  Union 
anl  Red  China  arrayed  against  us, 
boLsting  through  their  leaders  of  an  In- 
tel it  to  bury  lis  by  economic  means  if  not 
by  actual  shooting  war.  there  never  was 
a  t  Ime  in  the  history  of  our  country  when 
it  vas  so  urgent  that  our  citizens  be  fully 
in:  ormed. 

rhe  Post  Office  Department  renders  a 
neKiful  and  real  public  service  in  speed - 
ini  •  the  delivery  of  newspapers  and  news 
mi  gazines  into  the  homes  of  America. 
Til  is  is  a  vital  service  comparable  to  the 
us<  and  maintenance  of  highways, 
scl  ools.  and  all  factors  in  the  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  for  the  advancement 
of  )ur  citizens. 

I  assert  postal  rates  on  first  and  sec- 
onfl-class  mall  should  not  be  increased 
at  [this  time.  If  postal  rates  must  be 
Increased,  the  added  rate  should  be 
borne  by  heavy  magazines  and  third- 
class  mail.  Certainly  no  American  ob- 
jects to  reasonable  charges  for  the  use 
of  Jie  malls.  Nor  are  they  gravely  con- 
cerned about  an  alleged  annual  deficit 
wh  ich  is,  in  reality,  a  return  on  their  tax 
in\)estment.  This  is  a  proper  service  of 
Go  irernment. 

]  [owever.  American  people  have  every 
rig  it  to  resent  proposed  increases  in  their 
ma  ling  costs,  and  American  newspaper 
pui  lishers  surely  are  correct  in  con- 
der  mlng  the  exorbitant  increases  in  their 
seond-class  mail  rates  proposed  by  the 
Eisenhower  administration. 

I ;  Is  an  odd  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
wh  le  the  administration  advocates  in- 
cre  used  postal  rates  for  individual  Amer- 
ica: IS  and  newspapers,  it  continually  op- 
pos  es  any  really  adequate  legislation  de- 
signed to  benefit  our  citizens — adequate 
hoi  sing,  adequate  school  aid,  adequate 
wa  er  pollution  control,  adequate  aid  to 
dejressed  areas,  new  public  works  proj- 
ect 1  and  other  vitally  needed  legislation. 
President  Elsenhower  should  be  far 
mo;  -e  alarmed  over  the  tremendous  waste 


of  taxpayers'  money  in  national  defense 
expenditures  than  over  a  comparatively 
small  deficit  in  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment operations.  He  could  have  saved 
billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  annually  by 
promoting  real  unification  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  cracking  down  on  duplication 
and  wasteful  sp>ending  in  connection 
with  our  national  defense  efforts. 

Before  the  Congress  should  even  con- 
sider laying  the  heavy  burden  of  in- 
creased rates  on  citizens  and  on  our 
newspapers  which  contribute  so  essen- 
tially to  national  welfare,  we  must  de- 
mand that  Mr.  Summerfield  convince  us 
his  Department  is  practicing  rigid  econ- 
omy and  has  cut  unnecessary  spending 
to  the  bone. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  de- 
signed to  provide  our  people  with  service. 
American  newspapers  provide  informa- 
tion valuable  to  our  citizens.  The  one 
must  not  curtail  the  value  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  publishers  of 
weekly  and  of  daily  newspapers  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  continuing  their 
publications  and  in  maintaining  the  sol- 
vency of  their  publishing  companies. 
This  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  news- 
print and  of  the  rising  costs  of  skilled 
labor  and  the  advancing  cost  of  living 
generally,  which  has  made  it  reasonable 
to  increase  salaries. 

I  feel  that  postal  rates  against  such 
publications,  which  are  so  important  in 
this  period  of  grave  international  tension 
and  cold  war,  should  surely  not  be 
increased. 

I  suggest  that  Postmaster  General 
Summerfield  carefully  review  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
seek  to  enforce  economies  before  seri- 
ously and  persistently  urging  increased 
rates  on  first-  and  second-class  mail. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  anyone  to  be 
alarmed  over  the  claimed  deficit  in  the 
operation  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
There  is  no  justification,  by  reason  of 
that  claim,  to  increase  rates  on  first-  and 
second-class  mail  matter. 
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KHRUSHCHEV'S  STATEMENTS  AT 
HIS  PRESS  CONFERENCE  THIS 
MORNING 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  some  comments  upon  the 
address  made  by  Chairman  Khrushchev 
at  a  press  conference  this  morning.  It 
has  already  been  said,  and  properly,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  think  it  needs  to  be 
burned  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
American  people,  that  this  outburst  of 
vituperation  will  neither  scare  the 
American  people  nor  hurry  them  into 
any  improvident  action. 

President  Eisenhower's  reputation  is 
far  greater  as  a  leader  of  the  forces  of 
the  world  which  conquered  tyranny  in 
World  War  II  and  as  a  peace  leader  in 
the  last  8  years  than  Khrushchev  can 
tear  down,  and  one  does  not  have  to 
engage  in  an  insulting  contest  with  him 
as  to  his  own  record,  which  will  not  bear 
that  kind  of  examination. 

What  will  come  of  this  intemperate- 
ness  and  this  attempt  to  scare  the  world, 
engaged  in  by  Khrushchev  and 
Gromyko — and  let  Uo  remember  that 
Khrushchev  reiterated  in  his  speech  the 


threat  to  bomb  or  hurl  rockets  upon  the 
baaes  from  which  any  plane  flyinc  orer 
the  Soviet  Union  may  have  taken  off — 
what  will  come  from  all  this  is  the 
greater  union  of  the  free  world. 

This.  I  believe,  may  prove  to  be  the 
decisive  mistake  which  the  Communists 
have  made,  and  the  decisive  action  which 
will  enable  the  free  world  to  win  for  free- 
dom. 

On  the  very  same  morning  that 
Khrushchev  made  his  completely  in- 
temperate attack,  we  find  news  reports 
stating  that  "Britain  seeks  end  of  snag 
on  trade." 

The  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  British  Cabinet  stated  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Western 
European  Union  that  his  Government — 
and  this  is  official — is  now  "ready  to  con- 
sider anew  the  proposal  that  Britain 
should  Join  Euratom  and  indeed  the 
European  coed  and  steel  community." 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

First  we  haye  to  know  whether  we  should 
be  welcome.  Then,  sinoe  this  has  not  only 
technical  but  political  ■Ignlflcance.  we  have 
to  know  what  the  effect  would  be  upon  the 
Inunedlate  situation. 

He  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the 
immediate  situation  includes  an  effort 
to  reconcile  and,  indeed,  get  together 
the  European  Free  Trade  Association 
with  the  E^ircH^ean  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

He  assured  the  assembly  of  the  West- 
em  European  Union  that  these  two  or- 
ganizations are  "by  no  means  irreconcil- 
able." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  really  the 
momentous  news.  Khrushchev's  expres- 
sions are  the  fumings  of  a  man  who  is 
either  calculatedly  angry  or  intemper- 
ately  angry,  or  he  cannot  control  his 
temper,  even  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

If  this  step  Is  taken,  if  Britain  enters 
a  unity  with  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
which  this  news  betokens,  as  the  British 
Government  is  prepared  to  do,  this  is  a 
decisive,  factual,  overwhelmingly  im- 
portant move  for  the  unity  of  the  free 
world,  and  a  tremendous  blow  in  its 
victory  in  this  struggle  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mi'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  stated.  I  have  the  stat«nent 
which  was  Issued  by  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
To  me  the  most  significant  thing  about 
the  statement  is  the  fact  that  he  made  no 
distinction  between  planes  which  acci- 
dently  stray  off  course  and  those  that 
might  fly  over  Soviet  territory  with  de- 
liberate design. 

That,  It  seems  to  me,  is  an  extremely 
dangerous  position  for  him  to  take,  be- 
cause it  is  inevitable  that  in  Germany, 
for  instance,  a  plane  will  stray  off  course, 
as  planes  have  done  frcxn  time  to  time, 
and  be  forced  to  land  in  East  Germany 
or  in  other  Communist  territory.  Often 
they  have  been  released  and  sent  back  to 
where  the  flights  oricrinated. 

Now  Mr.  Khrushchev  says  that  if 
planes  stray  off  course,  the  Russians  will 
launch  bombs  at  the  base  from  which 


they  took  off.  However,  be  cannot  al- 
ways be  certain  which  base  it  mifl^t  be. 

While  I  believe  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 
bluffing  and  rattling  the  missiles  again, 
and  is  probably  In  something  of  a  des- 
perate situaUon  himself,  nevolheless  his 
present  statements  might  later  be  turned 
into  an  alibi  or  excuse  for  an  unwar- 
ranted attack  upon  any  of  the  Western 
European  nations  should  the  high  Soviet 
command  hereafter  deckle  such  a  course 
to  be  desirable.  He  is  evidently  trying 
to  put  upon  President  Eisenhower  his 
own  feelings.  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  desperately 
afraid  of  a  united  Germany.  We  all 
know  that  the  United  States  has  been 
in  the  forefront  in  urging  a  united  Ger- 
many. So  Mr.  Khrushchev's  statement 
is  simply  propaganda,  and  false  pr(^>a- 
ganda,  at  that. 

However,  I  repeat  that  the  significant 
thing  about  his  statement  is  that  he 
made  no  distinction  between  comm^ cial 
planes  which  might  unintentionally  fly 
off  course,  and  planes  which  might  be 
sent  over  Russian  territory  for  a  definite 
purpose. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  his  observations, 
which,  as  usual,  are  pertinent  and  astute. 

That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  the 
Russians  would  bomb  the  bases  from 
which  they  believed  the  planes  had 
come. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  statement  as 
Mr.  Khrushchev's  is  not  only  vitupera- 
tion; it  is  the  most  arrant  kind  of  ir- 
responsibility by  a  Nation — at  least,  by  a 
leader  of  a  nation — which  makes  the 
professions  of  seeking  peace  in  the 
world  which  Khrushchev  makes. 

If  I  might  comment  to  the  SMiator 
from  Vermont  on  one  other  thing,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  the  statement  by 
Khrushchev  concerning  his  discussicws 
with  the  President  on  Germany.  There, 
too.  the  record  is  so  eloquent  that  It  is 
the  Russians  who  have  been  keeping  the 
two  Germany s  apart,  and  making  their 
threats  with  respect  to  denying  access  to 
Berlin,  and  making  a  separate  treaty 
with  the  East  German  government,  and 
refusing  to  allow  free  elections,  the  lat- 
ter being  a  proposal  which  we  have 
made  to  them  time  and  time  again  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the  re- 
unification of  Germany. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Crerman,  any 
American,  or  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
will  be  fooled  by  the  effort  again  to  di- 
vide the  free  world.  Especially  will  it 
appeal  to  the  Germans  as  little  as  it 
appeals  to  us  that  Khrushchev  calls 
Adenauer,  the  respected  leader  of  West 
Germany  for  so  many  years,  and  who 
has  led  his  country  into  such  great  pros- 
perity and  security,  a  kinatic.  any  more 
than  when  he  calls  our  President 
dangerous. 

The  Russians  are  not  quite  so  crackpot 
as  they  might  sound.  There  is  a  real 
purpose  to  everything  Khrushchev  is  do- 
ing, and  that  purpose  is  very  clear  now. 
One  is  to  insert  a  wedge  in  the  free  world 
by  introducing  the  questicxi  as  to  the 
bona  fide  desire  to  reonlfy  Germany. 
There  Is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is 
borne  out  by  the  record  stating  In  ad- 


vance bow  they  propose  to  launch  an 
attack  based  on  a  convenient  incident  or 
a  convenient  reason.  It  is  the  tactic  of 
"We  told  you  so.    Now  we  have  done  It." 

I  do  not  believe  our  people  will  be 
scared  by  this  talk.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Khrushchev  is  now  inuring  us  to  scares 
by  repeating  them  so  often.  However, 
what  I  think  it  will  do,  and  as  is  shown 
by  the  statemrat  of  British  Minister  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Profumo,  is  to 
make  the  free  world  unified,  because  the 
free  world  will  realize  that  this  is  the 
price  of  survival.  In  that  respect,  we 
will  be  striking  a  decisive  blow  for  the 
introduction  of  freedom,  as  many  per- 
sons, like  myself,  among  others,  have 
contended  was  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  really  marshal  the  resources  of  the 
free  world  and  take  the  lead  from  the 
Communist  bloc. 

I  Yioi&e  this  process  wUl  continue,  and 
that  our  people  wiU  realize  what  Is  at 
stake  and  will  lend  themselves  to  it. 

The  unification  of  the  free  world  must 
be  the  watchword  concerning  what 
Khrushchev  has  stirred  up  in  this  Icmg 
drive  to  scare  the  free  world. 


FOREIGN  TRADE 


Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other subject,  but  one  which  does  not 
wander  too  far  from  the  one  on  which  I 
have  just  spc^en,  I  noted  also  with  great 
interest,  as  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kkatihg] 
has  reported,  the  result  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workn:^'  effort  to  secure 
protection  against  In^wrts.  This  is  a 
very  serious  matter  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

That  does  not  mean  it  should  neces- 
sarily have  attenti<Hi  in  terms  of  per- 
fectionism or  some  artificial  scheme 
which  would  result  in  destroying  im- 
ports as  compared  with  exports.  Never- 
theless. Congress  must  take  a  new  look  at 
the  whole  situation  in  order  to  subserve 
the  national  mterest  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  see  to  the  problems  which  are 
being  created  for  particular  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  the  very  least 
we  must  consider  the  problem  of  phas- 
ing, and  to  what  extent  and  over  what 
period  of  time  we  can  give  particular  in- 
dustries the  opportunity  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  particular  types  of  competition. 

Also.  I  agree  that  some  standard  must 
be  set  which  will  protect  us  against  un- 
fair labor  conditions,  even  judged  by  the 
standards  of  the  coimtries  which  are  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States.  Also,  we 
must  use  our  international  negotiating 
power,  economic  and  otherwise,  to  write 
plans  regardless  of  adverse  labor  condi- 
tions in  other  countries  which  are  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States.  All  these 
things  can  be  done  and  deserve  urgently 
the  attention  of  Congress. 

I  hope  before  Congress  adjourns  to 
make  a  rather  full-scale  presentation  of 
my  detailed  views  upon  that  subject. 
Yet  I  repeat,  as  I  have  said  a  number  of 
times  before,  that  I  believe  foreign  eco- 
nomic policy  and  exports  and  imports 
are  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  major  is- 
sties,  perhaps  the  major  issue,  of  the 
1960  presidential  campaign. 
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LABOR-MANAGEMENT  PRODUCTIV- 

mr  COUNCILS  in  Canada 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agency  of  Government  which  will 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
labor-management  councils  to  increase 
American  productivity,  and  helpfully  to 
deal  with  problems — severe  problems  of 
labor-management  relations  on  a  plant 
or  community  level.  I  have  recently  had 
remarkable  confirmation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  this  technique  from  our  neighbor, 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  a 
statement  which  I  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  May  24,  regarding  the 
national  necessity  for  successful  labor- 
management  relations  and  suggesting 
that  my  proposed  legislation.  S.  3121,  to 
establish  a  Bureau  of  Productivity  Coun- 
cils, may  provide  the  guidelines  for 
achieving  such  peaceful  and  cooperative 
relations. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Honorable  Patrick 
Conroy,  labor  counsellor  to  the  Cana- 
dian EJtnbassy  in  Washington  for  some 
highly  interesting  material  on  how  Can- 
ada has  been  trying  to  meet  the  problems 
of  labor-management  cooperation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  information  is  especially 
significant  to  us,  since  it  outlines  the 
actions  of  a  nation  with  ideals  and  with 
a  tradition  virtually  the  same  as  our  own, 
with  an  economic  system  and  with  needs 
to  increase  productivfty  nearly  identical 
with  ours,  and  with  a  people  who,  as  are 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  are  im- 
bued with  a  great  spirit  of  individualism 
and  independent  thought. 

In  closing,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  our  beloved  northern  neigh- 
bor, Canada,  for  sending  us  a  representa- 
tive so  alert  and  so  sensitive  to  the  com- 
mon interests  which  bind  our  two  nations 
together. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  of  the  record  of 
the  Canadian  experience  in  this  field  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

A  SuMMART  History  of  Canadian  Labor- 
Management  Cooperation 
During  World  War  U.  and  deriving  essen- 
Itally  from  both  wastefiil  warUme  methods 
In  production  and  needed  production  for 
the  war  effort,  the  Government  of  Canada, 
through  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor, 
established  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Industrial  Production  Cooperation  Board. 
The  purpose  and  function  of  thla  board  was 
to  establish  at  the  plant  level  Joint  labor- 
management  committees  and  which  woiild 
meet  regularly  and  cooperate  In  employing 
all  legitimate  methods  leading  to  more  ef- 
ficient and  Increased  production.  The 
work  of  the  joint  committees  would  not  im- 
pinge on,  or  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for, 
collective  bargaining,  an  area  that  would 
remain  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
bargaining  representatives  of  the  employer 
and  union  or  unions  concerned. 

Dxiring  the  short  period  in  which  these 
local  iLbor-management  production  com- 
mittees were  in  effect  lor  the  war  period, 
the  results  indicated  that  if  enough  heart 
and  effort  were  put  into  the  Job  at  hand, 
the  relations  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment could  be  noticeably  improved.  With 
the  general  letdown  immediately  following 
the  war,  there   was  a  tendency  to  discard 
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Joint  committees  established  during  the 
pe'lod  of  hostilities  but  wiser  councils  pre- 
va  led.  and  the  Oovernment  of  Canada  de- 
cic  ed  to  continue  into  the  peacetime  period 
wqat  had  heretofore  been  regarded  as  some- 
ng  of  a  wartime  experiment, 
rhe  work  of  the  Industrial  Production 
Copperatlon  Board  was  reviewed  by  the  Gov- 
of  Canada  in  1947.  Since  that  time, 
defrelopment  of  the  Joint  committee  Idea 
been  proceeding  at  the  local  plant  level. 
with  the  view  to  laying  a  foundation  for 
bo;h  better  methods  of  production  and  the 
presumed  better  relationships  between  the 
es  that  would  flow  from  cooperation. 
t  the  present  time,  there  are  some  1.500 
management  committees  established 
throughout  the  country  with  415.000  work- 
being  represented  on  these  committees 
major  industries  have.  In  varying  de- 
,  been  attracted  by,  and  consented  to. 
establishment  of  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  at  the  plant  level.  Prom 
.S.  viewpoint,  the  number  of  Canadian 
now  represented  tlirough  these 
committees  would  appear  to  be  quite 
A  better  appreciation  of  the  num- 
involved  In  Canada  could,  however,  be 
were  the  Canadian  figure  to  be  re- 
lalfed  to  the  population  and  labor  force  ratios 
the  two  countries,  and  then  multiplied  by 
In  other  words,  were  the  same  types 
committees  In  effect  In  the  United  States, 
1  having  been  developed  to  the  same  de- 
in  this  country,  it  would  mean  that 
between  4  and  5  mlUlon  U.S. 
In  most  of  the  major  Industries 
Id  be  represented  in  joint  labor-man- 
agtment  committees. 

i:stabllshing     the     joint     committees     in 
ada  ha.s  not  been  easy  work.     The  Gov- 
nt    of   Canada    has    bene    faced,    prin- 
('.  with  the  problem-s  and  prejudices  of 
-management  relations  but  has,  never- 
less,    persisted    In    its    efforts   to   lay    this 
foiindation  at  the  plant  level  for  better  re- 
between    the    two   major   parties    in 
Despite   the   problems    that   con- 
to   exist,   the  Government  of  Canada 
tiopeful    that   the   good   example,   already 
bllshed  In  Improving  labor-management 
tlons  by  Joint  effort  will  be  seen  in  an 
increasingly  larger  area  of  Industry  and  that, 
mately.    Joint    labor-management    com- 
mittees will  come  to  be  a  standard  feature 
elationshlps  between  employers  and  em- 
ees. 
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Pijom  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour 
annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Slar.  31.  1959] 

ibour-Management  Cooperation  Service 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Department 
ha4    a    record    of    1.491    labor-management 
According  to  the  latest  figures 
approximately    415.000    Canadian 
are  represented  on  these  committees, 
major   Industrial   classifications,   Includ- 
manufacturlng,   transportation,   mining, 
'—    communications,    retail   and   whole- 
trade,    construction    and    finance,    are 
covfered  by  these  committees. 

T  tie  Labour-Management  Cooperation 
Ser  'Ice  >  has  carried  on  the  work  of  encour- 
agli  ig  labor-management         cooperation 

through  joint  committees  since  May  1947. 
Previously  this  work  was  administered  by 
the|     Industrial      Production      Cooperation 


committees. 
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The  Service  maintains  a  staff  of  trained 
Industrial  relations  officers  In  various  loca- 
tors from  coast  to  coast.  Branch  offices  are 
loc{(ted  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia;  Montreal 
Three  Rivers.  Quebec;  Toronto,  Hamll- 
and  Windsor,  Ontario;  Winnipeg,  Manl- 
and  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  As 
lid  to  the  promotional  work  of  Its  field 
repi  esentatlves,  the  Service  prepcu-es  and  dls- 
prlnted  material,  films,  and  other 
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Board.  The  establishment  of  the  Labour- 
Management  Cooperation  Service  recognized 
the  valuable  work  done  during  World  War 
U  by  labor-management  production  com- 
mittees In  many  vital  industries.  The  De- 
partment has  had  the  continuing  support 
of  major  national  employer  and  labor  or- 
ganizations In  this  work.  An  advisory  com- 
mittee comprised  of  representatives  of  em- 
ployers' associations,  and  the  trade  union 
movement  has  been  appoli:ted  to  advise  the 
Minister  on  matters  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Service.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  were  appointed  un- 
der Treasury  Board  minute  dated  June  26, 
1958. 

During  the  yc.ir.  many  inquiries  were  an- 
swered concerning  labor-management  coop- 
eration and  the  operation  of  labor-mana<;e- 
ment   committees. 

A  regular  bulletin,  "Teamwork  In  Indus- 
try," containing  ideas  and  Information  on 
Industrial  relations,  human  relations,  and 
other  topics  of  Interest  continued  to  be  Is- 
sued monthly.  During  the  year  the  com- 
bined circulation,  English  and  French,  av- 
eraged 15.000  copies  monthly.  A  conden- 
sation of  the  highlights  in  this  publication 
appears  monthly  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 

A  new  series  of  posters.  Illustrating  vari- 
ous phases  of  Joint  consultation  and  labor- 
management  cooperation  was  Issued.  Each 
of  these  posters  has  an  accompanying  pay 
envelope  message  amplifying  the  subject  of 
the  poster.  During  the  year  requests  for 
45.600  posters  and  270.180  pay  envelope 
messages  were  received  from  committees. 
This  was  an  Increase  In  demand  of  11,000 
posters  and  90.000  stuffers  over  the  previous 
year. 

Among  the  activities  most  frequently  re- 
ported on  by  labor-management  committees 
are  the  following:  measures  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  between  management  and 
labor.  Improved  production  efficiency.  Im- 
proved quality,  accident  prevention,  good 
housekeeping.  Improved  communications, 
reduced  waste,  and  reduced  absenteeism. 


[Prom  Teamwork  In  Industry,  May   1960) 
City  or  London  CoMMrrTEES  Set  Brisk  Pace 
IN   Civic   Government — Management,  Un- 
ion Heads  Peel  Strongly  That  L-M  Team- 
work Is  A  Vital  Necessh-t  for  Eiticient 
Community  Administration 
Across  Canada,  over  1,500  groups  of  people 
In  business,  civic,  and  Industrial  enterprises 
are  practicing  what  Is  known  as  joint  consul- 
tation. 

Identified  variously  by  such  titles  as  "la- 
bor-management." "union-management," 
"labor-management  production,"  "union- 
management  cooperation."  "labor-manage- 
ment consultation,"  and  "joint  union-man- 
agement consultation"  committees,  these  or- 
ganizations average  about  10  members,  half 
from  management  and  half  from  union 
ranks. 

The  management  representatives  consist 
generally  of  top  brass  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, while  labor  representatives  are  elected 
through  secret  ballot  by  the  union  member- 
ships concerned.  Although  men  predomi- 
nate numerically,  there  is  a  comparatively 
Impressive  sprinkling  of  the  fair  sex.  Ages 
of  members  range  from  the  late  'teens  to  the 
sixties. 

What  these  men  and  women  have  In  com- 
mon Is  an  Ideal — the  Ideal  of  cooperation. 
To  their  way  of  thinking,  the  health  and 
success  of  an  Industry — or  of  any  enterprise, 
for  that  matter — depends  chiefly  on  the  abil- 
ity of  labor  and  management  to  submerge 
the  differences  that  separate  them  In  order 
to  promote  the  Interests  that  unite  them. 

Where  labor  and  management  are  Jointly 
dependent  on  the  same  enterprise  for  their 
livelihood  and  security,  it  follows  that  they 
have  a  mutual  stake  in  Its  welfare  and  prog- 
ress— and  a  mutual  obligation  to  assist  each 
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other  In  keeping  that  enterprise  financially 
sound  and  vigorously  competitive. 

There  are  individuals  who  argue  that  col- 
lective bargaining  should  deal  with  these 
Issues,  but  this  Is  an  erroneous  notion.  At 
the  bargaining  table  it  is  virtually  tradi- 
tional for  labor  and  management  to  spilt 
cleanly  Into  two  power  groups,  each  of  whose 
chief  Intent  Is  to  teot  and  somehow  weaken 
the  strength  of  the  other.  The  subjects 
debated  are  invariably  limited  by  the  rather 
narrow  scope  of  the  bargaining  contract,  and 
any  deadlocks  must  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
ciliatory intervention  of  a  third  party,  ob- 
jectively removed  from  the  dispute. 

The  quieter,  more  reasonable  atmosphere 
of  the  regular  monthly  union-management 
committee  meeting  is  Infinitely  more  recep- 
tive to  the  concept  that,  for  the  long-range 
good  of  everyone — employer,  employee, 
shareholder  and  customer — it  is  not  who  is 
right  that  Is  of  paramount  importance,  but 
what  is  right.  It  is  this  attitude  which  un- 
ion-management committees  are  bringing  to 
the  solution  of  everyday  problems  of  safety, 
plant  housekeeping,  waste,  equipment  care, 
employee  morale  and  production  efficiency. 

PLKKTT   or  BACKING 

Readers  of  Teamwork  in  Industry  are 
aware  that  the  Labor -Management  Co- 
operation Service  is  supported  by  the  De- 
pfirtment  of  Labor,  and  that  the  Canadian 
Government  has  given  strong  encouragement 
to  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  labor- 
management  cooperation  movement  in  this 
country. 

The  ideal  of  teamwork  between  employer 
and  employee  has  also  earned  the  backing 
of  union  and  management  organizations  here 
at  home.  Including  the  Canadian  Labor  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. In  the  United  Kingdom  the  equiv- 
alent joint  works  councils  are  flourishing. 
Furthermore.  Industrial  relations  experts  In 
many  countries  look  upon  joint  consultation 
as  the  forerunner  of  Increased  labor-man- 
agement amity,  forced  into  being  by  the 
vastly  accelerated  international  competi- 
tion now  making  its  appearance  in  the  world 
trade  picture. 

President  Elsenhower  and  U.S.  Secretary 
of  Labor  James  P.  Mitchell  are  the  most  re- 
cent illustrious  advocates  of  labor-manage- 
ment cooi>eration. 

In  a  newsstory  published  in  the  April  issue 
of  Teamwork  in  Industry,  Mr.  Mitchell 
quoted  the  President  as  saying  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  encourage  regular  discus- 
sions between  labor  and  management — out- 
side the  bargaining  table — to  consider  the 
Interests  of  the  public  as  well  as  their  mu- 
tual Interest  in  the  maintenance  of  Indus- 
trial peace,  price  stability  and  economic 
growth. 

"The  advantages  of  open,  continuous  com- 
munication outside  bargaining  are  clear," 
added  Mr.  Mitchell.  "Problems  not  suscep- 
tible to  bargaining  can  here  be  met — the  Im- 
pact of  research  and  development  on  em- 
ployment, any  practices  that  may  be  detri- 
mental to  labor  or  to  management  or  to  an 
entire  industry,  the  Impact  of  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
order  of  productivity." 

Though  neither  President  Elsenhower  nor 
Mr.  Mitchell  pins  a  name  to  his  suggestion. 
the  words  used  describe  to  a  "t"  what  Cana- 
dian industry  has  been  achieving  through 
joint  consultation  ever  since  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  pioneered  the  labor-man- 
agement cooperative  movement  35  years  ago. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
HUKAM  SINGH.  DEPUTY  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  LOK  8ABHA  (HOUSE  OP 
THE  PEOPLE.  THE  LOWER  CHAM- 
BER OP  THE  INDIAN  PARLIAMENT) 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  President.  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  introduce  and  present  to  the 


U.S.  Senate  a  distinguished  guest  of  our 
country.  When  guests  come,  they  are 
always  welcome.  When  they  come  here 
from  a  country  such  as  his,  a  country 
having  a  long  history  of  friendship  for 
our  people,  they  are  especially  welcome. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present — and  in  a 
moment  I  shall  ask  him  to  stand  and 
take  a  bow — the  distinguished  Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  Lok  Sabha,  which  is  the 
House  of  the  People,  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  the  Indian  Parliament,  the  Honorable 
Hukam  Singh.  FApplause,  Senators 
rising.  1 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  highly  honored  to  welcome  our  guest. 
He  comes  from  a  distinguished  and  his- 
toric part  of  this  globe. 

One  of  us  had  the  privilege  of  being 
Ambassador  from  our  great  Governor  to 
his;  and  on  many  occasions  we  have  lis- 
tened to  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper, 
of  Kentucky,  speak  glowingly  of  the  peo- 
ple of  India,  of  their  zeal  to  be  free,  and 
of  their  comradeship  in  spirit  with  the 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  United 
States. 

May  I,  as  one  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  Senate,  join  in  this  welcome,  and  say 
to  our  guest  that  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  ties  of  amity  and  good  will  which 
now  exist  between  our  two  great  nations 
may  not  only  continue  but  be  ever 
strengthened. 


ENACTMENT  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN  NO.   1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hovu: 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  C^ialr 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7681)  to  enact  the  pro- 
visions of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1959.  with  certain  amendments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in 
assuming  that  the  morning  hour  is  com- 
pleted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  that  the  im- 
finished  business  is  House  bill  7681, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  Senators  I  wish  to  state  that  it 
is  the  intention  to  complete  consideration 
of  three  bills  this  afternoon,  namely. 
Calendar  No.  1417,  House  bill  7681,  the 
unfinished  business;  Calendar  No.  1438, 
Senate  bill  2583,  to  authorize  the  head 
of  any  executive  agency  to  reimburse 
owners  and  tenants  of  land  acquired  for 
projects  or  activities  imder  his  Juris- 
diction for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  Calendar  No. 
1470,  Senate  bill  3044,  a  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  that  the  national  forests  be 
managed  imder  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 


products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  understand  that  all  these  bills 
are  noncontroverslal. 

It  is  planned,  upon  completion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bills  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

As  previously  announced  on  Mon- 
day, immediately  following  the  morning 
hour,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill. 

It  is  planned  that  on  Monday  next  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

Calendar  No.  1469,  Senate  bill  2998. 
extending  the  life  of  certain  vessels; 
Calendar  No.  1453,  Senate  bill  3018,  re- 
lating to  Government-insured  ship  mort- 
gages; and  Calendar  No.  1477,  Senate 
bill  2584,  relating  to  the  construction 
differential  subsidy. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latxschk] 
have  been  informed  that  this  measure 
will  be  considered  on  Monday  next. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEED  FOR  PRIVATE  DEVELOPMENT 
OP  PUBLIC  DOMAIN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  address  my  remarks  today  to  a 
sequence  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  6  months  and  which 
vitally  affect  not  only  my  own  State  but 
the  entire  West.  I  refer  to  a  series  of 
hearings  conducted  by  the  House  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Assigned  Power  and 
Land  Problems  into  appraisal  practices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Normally  I  would  not  find  it  necessary 
to  address  myself  to  the  conduct  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  other  body;  how- 
ever, the  consequences  of  these  hearings 
prompt  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  fantastic  rate  of  growth 
in  our  Western  States  makes  it  impera- 
tive that  needed  public  domain  lands 
be  moved  into  private  ownership.  From 
the  days  of  our  Nation's  founding  it  has 
been  a  verity  that  expansion  of  the 
country  demands  private  development  of 
land.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
Western  States  need  to  have  additional 
public  domain  developed  privately.  The 
times  insist  upon  it. 

My  own  State  of  Arizona  is  a  classic 
example.  Less  than  15  percent  of  Ari- 
zona's vast  stretches  of  land  are  in  pri- 
vate ownership.  I  have  constantly  urged 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  use  the 
tools  at  their  command  under  public 
law  to  allow  additional  portions  of  the 
State  to  be  transferred  to  private  owner- 
ship. I  feel  that  the  Department  has  to 
the  best  of  its  ability,  operating  with 
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myriMl  antiquated  land  laws,  performed 
Its  duty  In  the  public  interest. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Managonent  is  clear.  It  should 
be  admlnlsteriiig  the  public  domain  and 
should  be  seeing  to  it  that  private  owners 
are  permitted  to  acqiilre  public  lands. 

Tet,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  op- 
erate as  the  law  donands.  this  Bureau 
has  been  brought  to  a  virtual  standstill 
by  the  actions  of  the  Etouse  subcommit- 
tee which  I  mentioned  earlier.  It  started 
with  a  60-day  blanket  stop  order  on  all 
transactions  involving  appraisals.  This 
stop  order  stemmed  from  the  subcom- 
mittee, which  operates  under  the  House 
Government  Operations,  so  that  it  might 
continue  its  investigations. 

At  that  time,  I  objected  to  this  inter- 
ference in  the  operation  of  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  for  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  that  at  such  time  as  the  subcom- 
mittee was  prepared  to  make  specific 
recommendations,  these  recommenda- 
tions would  warrant  study  and  necessary 
action  taken. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
witnessed  the  effects  of  this  stop  order. 
Its  only  accomplishment  was  the  frustra- 
tion of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  em- 
ployees, hamstrung  by  fuzzy  indictments 
and  ungrounded  accusations. 

Following  the  lifting  of  this  ban,  there 
followed  an  antiland  speculation  policy 
order,  issued  by  the  Secretary,  but  which 
contained  si)ecific  recommendations  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Among  these  recommendations  were 
requests  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Assigned  Power  and  Land  Problems  be 
granted  review  jurisdiction  over,  first. 
private  exchanges  Involving  disposal  of 
public  land  located  within  a  radius  of  35 
miles  of  centers  of  population  and, 
second,  public  sales  of  Government  land 
involving  tracts  of  one  section  or  more 
located  near  expanding  centers  of  popu- 
lation. This  request  was  granted  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  as- 
sumption of  such  authority  by  an  inves- 
tigative subcommittee  is,  at  best,  ques- 
tionable. 

I  know  of  only  two  types  of  land  trans- 
actions which  require  review  by  the  In- 
terior Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. One  is  park  concession  contracts, 
and  congressional  review  was  estab- 
lished by  public  law.  The  other  is  mili- 
tary land  withdrawals,  and  this  was  es- 
tablished at  the  request  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee. 

It  is  all  too  apparent,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  investigative  subcommittee  has 
assumed  authority  not  only  from  the 
executive  branch,  but  from  the  Congress 
itself. 

To  return  to  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ings last  winter  which  precipitated  these 
events,  the  subcommittee  in  February  is- 
sued a  press  release — charging  "multi- 
million  dollar  loss  to  the  Government  in 
three  land  transactions  revealed  in  re- 
cent hearings  in  Arizona."  That  same 
press  release  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
said: 

The  subcommittee  Is  not  prepared  to  state, 
at  tills  time,  final  conclusions  or  to  make 
final  definitive  recommendations. 


That  is  to  say,  no  conclusion  except 
the  scatter-giui  charge  that  the  Bureau 
oj  Land  Management  had  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars. 

lliese  charges  of  gross  waste  in  my 
oim  State  led  me  to  inquire  into  the  facts. 
It  was  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  facts 
dj  d  not  bear  out  the  committee  acciisa- 
tipn. 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  when  I 
rdfer  to  the  committee,  I  am  specifically 
excluding  the  minority  member,  the 
gieatly  admired  Clark  R  HomtAX,  of 
W  ichigan.  A  quick  scanning  of  the 
tr&nscript  of  the  hearing  in  PhoenLx 
St  ows  that  Mr.  Hoffman  repeatedly  tried 
tc  get  the  truth  into  the  record. 

Testimony  was  adduced  from  hand- 
picked  witnesses  to  comment  on  values 
ol  the  selected  lands  in  the  three  cases 
in  question.  The  real  facts  were  not 
bi  ought  out  and  placed  on  the  record, 
aitd.  therefore,  any  conclusions  based 
uion  the  hearing  transcript  alone  are 
in  iraJid  because  they  must  necessarily  be 
bised  upon  incomplete  information,  mis- 
information, and  distortions.  The  facts 
cculd  have  been  produced  for  the  record, 
so  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  the 
facts  were  not  wanted  on  the  record. 

It  is  all  but  incredible  that  the  sub- 
committee should  even  pretend  to  give 
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ary  weight  to  the  testimony  of  these 
personally  selected  witnesses.  No  effort 
rus  made  to  show  on  the  record  that 
th  ey  were  qualified  to  furnish  competent 
oi  inions. 

During  the  hearings,  ridicule  was  di- 
re cted  at  the  Bureau  for  what  was  called 
the  magic  of  its  land  appraisals. 

Any  legerdemain  that  existed  was  not 
the  Bureau's,  but  instead  was  the  brand 
of  magic  whereby  the  subcommittee 
could  reject  fact  for  unsupported  opin- 
io: 1,  could  reject  constructive  inquiry  and 
choose  to  condemn  by  inference.  As  a 
by  product,  this  subcommittee  has  cast  a 
question  on  longstanding  national  pol- 
icies which  the  Congress  has  written 
in  o  the  Nation's  public  land  laws. 

rhe  stated  reason  for  the  Phoenix 
hearing  was  to  determine  whether  the 
Bixeau  of  Land  Management  used  ap- 
praisals either  too  high  or  too  low  in 
CO  isiunmating  the  three  Arizona  ex- 
changes involved. 

The  exchanges  were  made  under  pro- 
vi:  ions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  43 
U.3.C.  315(a),  which  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exchange 
unreserved  public  land  for  privately 
o\^ned  land.  One  of  the  act's  chief 
pr)visions  is  that  the  privately  owned 
lauds  must  not  be  less  valuable  than 
th ;  public  lands  which  the  applicant 
se^ks. 

t  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
thise  cases  were  exchanges,  not  sales,  of 
laid.  But  the  subcommittee  has  dis- 
pU  yed  a  remarkable  lack  of  interest  in 
what  the  Government  acquired.  Its  ef- 
foits  have  been  concentrated  on  what 
wa  3  received  from  the  Government,  and 
no  ur>on  what  the  Government  received 
in  -etum.  As  Mr.  Hoffmaw  said  during 
th<  hearing,  anyone  who  attempts  to  de- 
clds  who  benefited  from  a  horse  trade 
haji  to  have  at  least  a  sketchy  idea  of 
th(  merits  of  both  horses. 

i  o  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
th^  cases  were  not  sales.    They  were 


exchanges.  And  the  exchanges  were 
made  on  the  basis  of  equal  values.  The 
Department  did  not  sell  anything — it 
made  fair  trades.  I  submit  that  the 
transcript  does  not  reflect  this  concern 
for  insuring  that  the  trades  were  fair. 
The  hearing  does  show  a  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government  squeezed  every  cent  out  of 
its  land.  The  majwlty  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge that  in  an  exchange,  where  the 
bartered  items  are  equally  valuable,  no 
cash  need  change  hands. 

In  fiscal  year  1959  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  completed  a  total  of  136 
land  exchanges  under  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act.  It  traded  away  411,133.90 
acres,  and  in  turn  received  317,572.01 
acres.  These  exchanges  were  in  the  11 
States  of,  to  list  them  alphabetically. 
Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Montana.  Nevada.  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

In  Arizona,  where  the  subcommittee 
points  darkly  to  a  mythical  giveaway, 
the  statistics  argue  against  it.  That 
fiscal  year  the  Bureau  consummated  19 
Arizona  private  land  exchanges.  The 
private  parties  involved  received  patent 
to  23,217.85  acres,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment received  72.590.76  acres.  Uncle 
Sam  got  more  than  three  acres  for  every 
one  acre  he  relinquished  in  Arizona  in 
these  swaps. 

Those  who  make  a  business  of  apprais- 
ing real  estate  find  it  necessary,  not  to 
mention  proper  and  prudent,  to  take  into 
account  the  various  factors  bearing 
upon  the  economic  value  of  land.  They 
must  consider  such  items  as  improve- 
ments upon  the  land,  its  location,  the 
utilities  which  may  or  may  not  be  avail- 
able, public  access,  and  other  matters. 
Are  not  the  same  factors  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Government -owned  lands? 
The  subcommittee  majority  holds  that 
this  is  not  so — another  eerie  bit  of 
magic. 

The  subcommittee  left  a  number  of 
questions  unanswered  at  the  Phoenix 
hearing.    Some  of  them  are: 

Why  does  It  persist  in  treating  the  ex- 
changes as  sales?  Why  not  treat  them 
as  exchanges — or  trades,  as  in  fact  they 
were? 

Why  ignore  the  provision  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act  which  calls  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  land  of  not  less  than 
equal  value  in  exchange  for  the  land  it 
trades  away? 

Why  judge  only  one  side  of  an  ex- 
change— the  side  the  applicant  obtained 
from  the  Government?  Why  not  at 
least  take  into  account  what  the  Govern- 
ment received?  Does  it  not  matter  that 
the  Goverimient  obtained  valuable 
lands?  Or  that  the  lands  which  the 
Government  obtained  are  in  an  area  of 
rapidly  ri.sing  values?  Why  not  at  least 
consider  the  possibility  that  the  Gov- 
ernment got  the  best  of  the  horse  trade? 
Would  the  majority  decree  a  new  na- 
tional policy  on  public  lands — a  policy  of 
exacting  the  highest  dollar  price,  freez- 
ing land  exchanges  because  prices  may 
go  up  next  week  or  a  decade  hence? 
How  would  a  newly  enunciated  policy 
square  with  the  Federal  policies  that 
date  back  to  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862? 
Does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that 
such   a   pohcy   could   do   anything   but 


strangle  the  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  commimities  in  the  west- 
ern land  States? 

The  Phoenix  hearing  resulted  in  a 
blend  of  magic  and  omission,  confusion 
compounded  by  Ignorance.  Yet  the  sub- 
committee in  its  wisdom  announced  that 
it  had  found  the  Government  had  suf- 
fered multimillion  dollar  losses. 

Congressman  Hoffman,  when  he  sub- 
mits his  report  on  the  hearing,  will  be 
quite  capable  of  exposing  it  for  what  it 
was.  But  every  Member  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  especially  those  Mem- 
bers from  the  public  land  States,  will 
have  an  abiding  concern  over  what  this 
subcommittee  is  doing  to  wreck  our 
long -established  tradition  of  adminis- 
tering the  public  lands. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
one  more  point  in  regard  to  these 
investigations. 

When  the  charges  have  died  down  and 
testimony  is  recorded,  the  subcommittee 
will  undoubtedly  make  recommenda- 
tions to  revise  some  of  the  public  laws 
under  which  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement operates. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  not  a  novel 
recommendation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year,  on  August  11,  I  Introduced  for 
myself  and  Senator  Babtlett,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  130  the  purpose  of 
which  is,  "For  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  to  study  the  nonmineral 
pubUc  land  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
facilitate  the  enactment  of  a  more  effec- 
tive, simplified,  and  adequate  system  of 
laws  governing  the  transfer  of  title  to 
public  lands  to  Individuals,  associations, 
corporations,  and  to  State  and  local 
governments  or  their  instnunentalities. " 
This  Joint  resolution  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  my  colleague  from  Arizona, 
Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  resolution  is  still  lying  before  the 
Interior  Committee,  awaiting  reports 
from  Government  agencies.  The  reso- 
lution requests  $150,000  to  carry  out  Its 
provisions.  I  will  not  try  to  estimate  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  series  of 
subcommittee  meetings  throughout  the 
West  while  a  resolution  to  authorize  a 
complete  study  with  less  pyrotechnics 
has  lain  idle  before  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  contemplate 
on  the  intent  of  the  subcommittee's 
problngs  into  land  transactions  in  my 
own  State,  or  in  other  Western  States: 
yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  approach 
this  problem  in  a  manner  much  more 
fair,  and  on  sounder  ground,  with  a  com- 
mission which  would  be  dedicated  to  the 
unsnarling  of  our  public  land  laws,  not 
obsessed  with  the  desire  to  assume  au- 
thority relegated  to  an  executive  agency. 


ALLEGED  BLOCKING  OP  MINIMUM 
WAGE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  more  item  of  very  brief  dura- 
tion that  I  should  like  to  speak  on  at 
this  moment,  to  take  advantage  of  my 
having  the  floor. 

Appearing  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  I  believe  night  before  last,  under 
the  byline  of  Jc^m  Herllng.  was  an  ar- 


ticle  entitled   "Is   Lyndon   Sitting   On 
Labor  Bill?" 

This  article  is  so  full  of  inaccuracies 
and  misstatements  that  I  could  not 
cover  all  of  them  in  the  time  I  have  al- 
lotted to  myself,  but  I  want  to  make  one 
thing  clear.  In  that  article  the  state- 
ment is  made: 

For  weeks  now,  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
committee, headed  by  John  P.  Kxknkdt,  has 
been  ready  to  present  the  Senate  with  a  bill 
to  raise  the  minimum  rate  from  $1  an  hour 
and  enlarge  coverage  to  bring  in  millions 
of  w<H-ker8. 

That  Statement  is  not  true.  The  bill 
has  been  reported  from  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  full  committee,  and  the  full 
committee  has  been  ready  to  meet  every 
day  this  year  that  a  committee  could 
meet.  We  have  been  waiting  for  certain 
members  to  be  present.  The  delay  oc- 
casioned in  working  on  this  bill  has  not 
been  due  to  the  activities  of  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  want  to  make  that  perfectly 
clear  as  the  ranking  minority  monber 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  point  out  another  Inaccuracy  in  the 
statement.  It  reads,  "has  been  ready  to 
present  the  Senate." 

We  have  2  or  3  weeks  of  hard  work 
on  this  bill  before  we  can  unscramble 
the  unholy  mess  it  is  now  in.  We  have 
a  decision  to  make  about  the  tipped 
worker,  the  man  who  works  In  a  restau- 
rant or  hotel  and  who  depends  on  tips 
for  his  livelihood. 

I  alone  have  over  50  amendments  I 
will  offer  in  the  full  committee,  if  it 
ever  meets,  but  I  did  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  surprise  that  a 
responsible  journalist  would  go  so  far 
afield  in  accusing  the  majority  leader  of 
holding  the  bill  up.  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  holdup 
by  the  majority  leader.  We  have  been 
merely  waiting  for  a  time  when  we  could 
get  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  frcMn  Arizona  that  yester- 
day I  made  some  comments  on  Uiat 
article.  It  happened  that  on  the  two 
occasions  when  the  early  meetings  were 
called  I  was  acting  as  majority  leader  in 
place  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  and 
the  responsibility  for  calling  those  meet- 
ings at  10  o'clock  was  my  own  entirely. 
I  cleared  the  matter  with  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSEMl.  each  time.  There  were,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  good  and  cogent  reasons 
not  related  in  the  article,  why  we  had 
the  meetings  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  10  o'clock.  There  was  no  Intent,  con- 
sideration, or  idea  at  all  to  keep  us  from 
consideration  of  the  minimum  wage  bill, 
which,  when  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  reports  it,  will 
be  given  priority  and  quick  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  remarks.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  spoke  on  the  matter  yes- 
terday. I  am  in  fullhearted  accord  with 
what  he  said.  I  should  like  to  read  one 
pai-agraph,  because  it  will  completely  ab- 
solve not  only  the  majority  leader,  but 


The  Senator  from 


Mr.  President,  will 

I  yield. 
I  wish  to  state  to 


the  majority  whip. 
Montana  said: 

Last  Tuesday,  whUe  I  was  acting  as  ma- 
JCMlty  leader,  I  arranged  tor  the  Senate  to 
meet  at  10  ajn.  This  arrang«nent  was 
made  at  the  request  of  Senator  Kxmnbdt. 
He  had  to  leave  early  In  the  afternoon  for 
acme  reason  and  wanted  to  be  present  diuing 
the  voting  on  the  depressed  areas  bUl. 

I  think  that  completely  absolves  the 
Senator  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
columnist  is  tnring  to  place  upon  the 
majority  leader  and  others,  as  to  why 
the  bill  has  not  been  acted  on  in  2  years. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say.  with  re- 
gard to  the  following  Thursday,  that  the 
reasrni  for  the  early  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  we  could  not  finish  considera- 
tion of  the  oleomargarine  bill  the  night 
before.  In  an  attempt  to  finish  con- 
sideration and  finally  dispose  of  the  bill, 
the  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  on  that 
Thursday. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  remember  that 
very  distinctly.  I  believe  the  majority 
whip  will  recall  that  I  asked  him  several 
times  diuing  the  day  what  the  intentions 
were  for  the  next  day.  which  was  Thiu-s- 
day.  and  he  said.  "I  do  not  know.  It 
depends  upon  how  long  your  Members 
^)eak." 

I  recall  that  one  of  the  Republican 
Senators  had  announced  he  had  a  rather 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  bill  if  certain 
amendments  did  not  apply. 

I  know  that  at  a  very  late  hour — I  be- 
lieve the  last  ho\ir — the  distinguished 
majority  whip,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Maitsfieid],  decided — and  I 
am  sure  he  decide<^  reluctantly — we 
would  have  to  meet  at  10  o'clock  the 
next  morning  to  complete  action  on  the 
bill. 


ENACTMENT     OP     PROVISIONS     OF 
REORGANIZATION   FLAN    NO.    1 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJR.  7681)  to  enact  the 
provisions  of  Reorganization  Flan  No.  1 
of  1959.  with  certain  amendments. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Youiwj  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  H.R.  7681  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  heard  of  no  o];H>osition  to  this 
measure.  It  is  a  House  bill.  It  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  Senate,  which 
reported  it  favorably. 

We  recall  that  in  1959  we  had  what  is 
known  as  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
The  Ho\ise,  in  studjring  the  plan,  dis- 
covered what  was  thought  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  plan,  and  therefore  the  House 
disapproved  the  plan.  In  Ueu  of  the 
plan,  the  House  passed  this  bill. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enact 
the  administrative  transfers  Incorpo- 
rated in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1949.  At  the  same  time,  the  bill  would 
reaf&rm  the  traditional  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  governing  the 
disposition  of  valuable  minerals  on  the 
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public  lands,  to  assure  that  enactment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  reorganization  plan 
cannot  be  ctmstrued  as  being  an  in- 
fringement upon  hlB  general  authority 
relating  to  such  minerals. 

Mi.  President,  that  is  the  apprehen- 
sion which  arose  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives when  it  was  considering 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  To  make 
certain  that  the  traditional  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  vital  min- 
erals over  which  he  now  has  jmisdiction 
would  not  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  plan  was  lulled.  The 
plan,  as  we  know,  could  not  be  amended, 
but  had  to  be  either  accepted  or  re- 
jected. Since  the  House  discovered 
what  was  believed  to  be  a  defect  in  that 
regard,  I  have  mentioned,  the  House 
killed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1,  and,  in 
effect,  substituted  this  proposed  legif^Ia- 
tion  for  the  plan,  so  as  to  have  provision 
included  in  the  law  which  would  make 
certain  that  the  traditional  authority 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  over  minerals  was  not  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  bill. 
Both  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  have  ap- 
proved the  bill,  and  the  Budget  Bureau 
has  approved  it.  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  bUl— HJl.  7681— to  enact 
the  provisions  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1959  with  certain  amendments, 
is  of  considerable  interest  to  the  people 
in  the  Black  Hills  area  of  South  Dakota, 
where  the  Black  Hills  National  Forest  is 
located,  and  where,  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  the  matter  of  the  exchange  of  non- 
Federal  lands  for  national  forests  lands 
or  timberlands.  which  offer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriciilture  or  the  Forest 
Service  benefits  in  administration. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  bill  is 
well  conceived,  in  that  it  will  make  it 
possible  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  handle  these  exchanges  without 
requiring  a  duplication  of  attention, 
services,  and  effort  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

The  amendment  which  was  proposed 
by  the  committee  to  modify  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  as  originally  submitted  Is 
also  important,  to  guard  against  possible 
delegation  of  authority  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  making  of  land 
exchanges.  I  also  heartily  endorse  the 
idea  of  the  first  paragraph  in  section  2 
which  makes  clear  that  there  are  pre- 
served for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
ministerial  duties  and  administrative 
duties  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
minerals  on  these  public  lands. 

The  bill  as  a  whole  and  the  reorgan- 
ization plan  as  a  whole  are  well  conceived 
to  centralize  responsibility  in  the  han- 
dling of  two  different  types  of  public 
property,  namely,  forest  lands  on  the  one 
hand,  and  mineral  interests  on  the  other. 
I  heartily  commend  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  bringing  out  the  bill  in  this 
form,  and  support  the  idea  of  Reorgan- 
izatimi  Plan  No.  1  of  1959.  as  amended 
by  the  bill. 


Jujte  3 


'  Tie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
qu(stion  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
th<    bill. 

"he  bill  (H.R.  7681)  was  ordered  to  a 
thi-d  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
ami  passed. 


Rl  EMBURSEMENT  OF  OWNERS  AND 
'  "ENANTS  OF  LANDS  FOR  MOVING 
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MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1438. 
2583. 

'  Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  ;he  Senate. 

'  Tie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
25J  3)  to  authorize  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tiv !  agency  to  reimburse  owners  and 
ten  ants  of  lands  acquired  for  projects  or 
act  vities  under  his  jurisdiction  for  their 
mc  vrlng  expenses,  and  for  other  puri>oses. 

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qu(stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
th(  Senator  from  Montana. 

'  "he  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  2583)  to  authorize  the  head  of  any 
executive  agency  to  reimburse  owners 
an<  tenants  of  lands  acquired  for  proj- 
ects or  activities  under  his  Jurisdiction 
for  their  moving  ex];>enses,  and  for  other 
pu]  poses,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line 
22.  after  the  word  "all",  to  strike  out 
acts  and"  and  insert  "acts",  and  in 
linif  24.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  Insert 
'ar  d  delegate  the  authority  conferred  by 
thii  Act,  including  the  making  of  de- 
ter ninations  and  decisions  to  any  other 
offliers  or  ofBcials  of  the  agency";  so 
as  lio  make  the  bill  read : 


Bfe  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
iepresentativea  of  the   United  States  of 
ii  Tica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  except 
I  rovided  In  section  4  hereof,  the  head  of 
executive  agency  is  authorized,   to  the 
admlnlatratlvely  determined  by  him 
fair  and  reasonable,  to  reimburse  the 
and  tenants  of  lands  or  interests  In 
In  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  District 
<;olxunbla.  Puerto  Rico   and    the   posses- 
r  s  of  the  United  States  hereafter  acquired 
]  purchase,  condemnation  or  otherwise  for 
projects  or  activities  under  his  Jurlsdlc- 
for  expenses  and  other  losses  and  dam- 
incurred  by  such  owners  and   tenants 
he  process,   and   as   a   direct   result,   of 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their 
because  of  said  acquisition,  which 
lent  shall  be  In  addlUon  to.  but 
In  duplication  of,   any  pajrments  that 
otherwise  be  authorized  oy  law:   Pro- 
';  That  the  total  of  such  reimbursement 
owners  and  tenants  shall  In  no  event 
25  per  centum  of  the  fair  value  of  any 
of  land  or  interest  in  land,  as  deter- 
by  the  head  of  the  executive  agency 
led.    No  payment  under  this  Act  shall 
i^ade   xmle.ss   application    therefor,   sup- 
'  '  by  an  itemized  statement  of  the  ex- 
1.  losses,  and  damages  incurred,  is  sub- 
to  the  nead  of  the  executive  agency 
led  within  one  year  from  ( a )  the  date 
which  the  parcel  of  land  or  interest 
l^nd   is  to   be  vacated   under  agreement 
the  Government  by  the  owner  or  tenant 
pi  trsuant  to  law.  including  tout  not  limited 
"•'■  cwxler  of  a  court,  or  (b)  tlie  date  upon 
the  parcel  of  land  or  Interest  in  land 
is  vacated,  whichever  flrst  occur*. 
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Sbc.  2.  The  head  of  each  executive  agency 
may  perform  any  and  all  acts,  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  Jlnds  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provUlons  of  this  Act  and  delegate  the 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act,  including 
the  making  of  determinations  and  decisions 
to  any  other  officers  or  officials  of  the  agency 
All  functions  performed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  operaUon  of  the  Ad- 
minlstraUve  Procedure  Act  of  June  U,  1946 
(60  Stat.  237},  as  amended  (5  U  8.C.  looi- 
1011),  except  as  to  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  said  Act. 

Src.  3.  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  the  head  of  an  executive  agency 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  property  or  Inter- 
ests therein  shall  also  be  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Smc.  4.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  acquisition  of  lands  or  Interests 
therein  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or 
to  any  executive  agency  or  situation  pro- 
vided for  in  (a)  section  401(b)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14.  1952  (66  Stat.  624-25),  as  amended 
(b)  secUon  305  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1966 
(70  Stat.  IIOO-IIOI).  as  amended,  or  (c)  the 
Act  of  May  29.  1»S8  (72  Stat.  162). 

Sec.  6.  The  term  "executive  agency",  as 
used  in  this  Act.  means  any  executive  de- 
partment or  independent  establishment  in 
the  execuUve  branch  of  the  Oovernment.  in- 
cluding any  wholly  owned  Oovernment 
corporation. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  moving  people  from 
an  area  where  land  may  have  been  con- 
demned for  reservoir  purposes,  such  as 
the  building  of  a  hydroelectric  dam,  a 
flood-control  project,  or  public  works 
improvement.  The  lands,  farms,  homes, 
and  so  forth  are  taken  for  reservoir  pur- 
poses, and  families  have  to  move.  The 
biU  would  simply  provide  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  pay  the  expense  of 
moving  those  families.  The  expense  of 
moving  is  not  an  element  of  damage 
which  can  now  be  considered  in  the  price 
of  condemnation  or  in  the  damages 
which  may  be  assessed  for  the  taking  of 
property. 

This  is  in  keeping,  as  I  understand 
with  the  authority  which  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  have.    I  know  of  no 
opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  un- 
derstand the  junior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prottty]  wants  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  the  bilL 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YouHo  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1960 — ORDER  TO 
PRINT  SENATE  BILL  8 

Mr.  HUX.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  consider 
H.R.  10128.  the  School  Construction 
Assistance  Act  of  1960.  I  requested  that 
the  Senate  strike  out  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  Senate  bill  8  as  that  bill  had 
passed  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1960. 
In  reading  the  Rzcord  of  June  2,  I 
discovered  that  Senate  bill  8  was  printed 
in  the  Rxcord  as  it  was  originally  in- 
troduced and  not  as  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Senate  bill  8  in  the  form  in  which  it 
passed  the  Senate  be  prhited  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  indicate  again  his  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  HHiL  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  yesterday  the  Senate  took  up  House 
bin  10128,  which  was  the  School  Con- 
struction Assistance  Act  of  I960,  and  I 
asked  unanimous  c<msent  to  strike  out 
evenrthing  after  the  enacting  clause  in 
the  bill  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
Senate  bill  8  as  it  had  pasjsed  the  Sen- 
ate. That  request  was  then  granted. 
We  know  that  consent  was  afterward 
vitiated.  But  there  was  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  Senate  bill  8  as  it  had 
been  originally  introduced  and  not  as  it 
passed  the  Senate. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was 
In  very  much  different  form  and  con- 
tains different  provisions  from  those 
contained  In  the  original  bill  as  sub- 
mitted. So  that  the  Record  may  be 
correct,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  Senate 
bin  8  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  here  yesterday  when  the  request 
was  made.  I  understand  the  request 
was  granted  and  later  rescinded. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  now  asking  that  that  ac- 
tion be  affected  In  any  way? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  The  only  request  I 
now  make  is  that  Senate  bill  i<  in  the 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  on 
February  4  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator contemplate  later  In  the  day  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill  8 
be  substituted  for  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  contemplate  making 
that  request,  but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Not  today? 

Mr.  HILL.    Not  today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Possibly  next 
week?    The  week  after? 

Mr.  HTT.Ti,  I  cannot  now  say.  As 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  it  is  a  wise 


man  who  does  not  have  more  sense  today 
than  he  had  yesterdi^.  I  do  not  con- 
template asking  to  have  the  blU  con- 
sidered today. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.  I  am  glad  to  hear  him  recognize 
the  sterling  qualities  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  must  say  he  had  many 
good  qualities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection.  Senate  bill 
8  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  as  follows : 

8.8 

An  Art  to  authorize  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sclux>l  Assistance 

Act  of  1960". 

DSCLAKATION  OF  PURPOSK 

SBC.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  thU  Act  to 
authorize  a  two-year  program  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  urgently  needed  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  school  facilities 
in  local  communities  and  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries. 

ASSURANCE    AGAINST    rKDBKAL    INTERmKNCE    IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  ot  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  or  the  administration 
or  operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APFBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  autborlEed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  and  for  the  next  flsoal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  $20  times  a  number  equal 
to  the  school -age  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  6(b)(4),  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  State 
educational  agencies  to  provide  assistance  in 
the  construction  of  urgently  needed  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  faclUties 
in  local  communities  and  for  teachers'  sal- 
aries under   this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  FATMXNTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  4  shall  be  aUotted  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  income  per 
chUd  of  school  age.  the  school-age  popula- 
tion, and  effort  for  school  purposes  of  the 
respective  States.  Subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  6.  such  aUotments  shaU  be  made 
as  follows:  The  Oxmnissioner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  ecu;h  fiscal  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4  for  such 
year  as  the  product  of — 

( 1 )  the  school-age  population  of  the  State, 
and 

(2)  the  State's  aUotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined  under  subsection    (b)). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  ccwresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .60  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that 
(A)  the  allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be 
less  than  .25  or  more  than  .75,  and  (B)  the 
allotment  ratio  for  Puerto  Kloo.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .76. 


(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Oommisslcaur  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  incomes  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Bico.  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  moet  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  con- 
clusive fc«-  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means 
a  member  of  the  population  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  lx>th  inclusive. 

(4)  The  term  "school -age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
inclusive,  and  such  school -age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Oommlssloner  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  term  "Income  per  child  of  school 
age"  for  any  State  or  for  all  the  States 
means  the  total  personal  incom^e  for  the 
State  and  for  aU  the  States  (exclusive  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) , 
respectively,  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  school  age  (in  the  State  and  in  all 
such  States,  respectively) . 

(c)  As  soon  as  possible  after  amounts 
appropriated  under  section  4  become  avaU- 
able  for  pwyment,  the  Oommlssloner  shall 
pay  to  each  State,  which  has  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  7  for  the  year  with 
re.<^}ect  to  which  such  payment  Is  to  be 
made,  the  amount  allotted  to  it  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  as  adjusted  by 
the  application  of  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

MAIMTENANCE  of  STATE  AKD  LOCAL  SUPPORT  »OR 
SCHOOL    niTANCING 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  aUotment  ot  any  State  un- 
der section  5  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which  its  State  school 
effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  Index  for  such  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during  the  first  year 
that  allotments  are  made  under  this  Act 
this  provision  shall  not  be  aiH>llcable.  The 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  reallotted 
among  the  remaining  States  by  proportion- 
ately increasing  their  allotments  luider  sec- 
tion 6  for  such  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection   (a)  — 

(1)  The  "State  school  effort  index"  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school  expendi- 
tures per  public  school  child  by  (B)  the  In- 
come  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State; 
except  that  the  State  school  effort  Index 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  national 
school  effort  Index  In  the  case  of  (1)  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (11)  any  State  for 
which  the  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  are  not  less  than  the  school 
expendittu-es  per  public  school  child  for  all 
the  States; 

(2)  The  "national  school  effort  index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by 
(B)  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for 
all  such  States. 

(c)(1)  llie  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  tor  any  State  for  purposes  of 
determining  its  State  school  effort  index  for 
any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures  by 
the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  made  from 
funds  derived  from  State  and  local  sources 
In  the  State,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  data  for  the  most  re- 
cent school  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
for  the  several  States  are  available  to  him, 
by  (B)   the  number  of  ciilldren  In  average 
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dally  attendance  In  public  elementaty  and 
secondary  schoOlfl  In  such  State,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Commlsaloner  tor  such  most 
recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  school  ezp>endltures  per  public 
school  child  for  all  the  States  tor  purposes 
of  determining  the  national  school  effort 
Index  for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient 
obtained  by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expendi- 
tures by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions  thereof 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  same  school  year  as  is  used  under 
p<u-agraph  (1),  by  (B)  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  daily  attendance  for  such 
year  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  all  such  States,  determined  as 
provided  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(3)  The  Income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States  shall,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b) ,  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
comes per  child  of  school  age  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATE    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  payment  under  this  Act  sball  submit 
an  application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

(a)  provides  assurance  that  the  State 
education  agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency 
tor  administering  the  funds  received  under 
this  Act: 

(b)  sete  forth  procedures  to  insure  that 
fimds  will  be  allocated  among  school  fa- 
cilities construction  projects  within  the 
State  so  that  priority  is  given  to  local  edu- 
cation agencies  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  State  education  agency,  have  the  great- 
est need  for  additional  school  facilities  and 
which  are  least  able  to  finance  the  cost  of 
needed  school  facilities; 

(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  is 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency; 

(d)  sets  torth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State  un- 
der this  Act; 

(e)  specifies  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  will  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  erf  school  facilities  and  (2)  for 
teachers' salaries;  and 

(f)  certifies  that  funds  the  State  educa- 
tion agency  specifies  for  teachers'  salaries 
will  be  distributed  among  the  local  educa- 
tion agencies  of  the  State  to  be  expended 
solely  for  teachers'  salaries  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

In  the  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
financing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
cilities, the  Commissioner  may  modify  or 
make  Inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  with  respect  to  the 
funds  specified  for  school  construction  to 
the  extent  he  deems  such  action  appropriate 
In  the  light  of  the  special  governmental  or 
school  organization  of  such  State. 

MATCHING    BT   STATES   AND  LOCAL  OOMMTTNITIXS 

Sxc.  8.  (a)  After  the  first  year  that  allot- 
ments are  made  under  this  Act,  a  State  in 
order  to  receive  its  allotment  for  the  follow- 
ing year  must  have  matched  the  Federal 
funds  the  State  received  under  the  Act  In 
the  previous  year  by  having  Increased  its 
expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  an  amount  that  is  not  less  than 
the  product  of  (A)  the  State's  share  and 
(B)  the  expenditures  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  from  State  and  local 
sources  in  the  base  school  year  195&-eO: 
i»rowid«d.  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be 
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reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
br  which  the  State  falls  to  match  the  pre- 
s(  rlbed  amount  set  forth  in  this  section. 
Tbe  total  of  such  reduction  shall  be  real- 
Ictted  among  the  remaining  States  by  pro- 
p)rtlonately  increasing  their  allotments  un- 
d  tr  section  5. 

(b)  The  "State's  share"  for  a  State  shall 
b(  5  per  centum  of  the  remainder  of  1.00  less 
the  State's  allotment  ratio  as  computed  un- 
d  !r  section  5  except  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
J;ate's  allotment  ratio  be  less  than  0.33  >  3 
o;    more  than  0.66%. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex- 
psnditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  for  any  year  means  the  total  ex- 
p  (nditures  for  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions 
tJiereof  made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
a:  id  local  sources  in  the  State,  as  determined 
b  r  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Stete  education 
agencies. 

(d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
Hatched  its  Federal  funds  In  any  year  In 
which  its  school-age  population  Is  less  than 
its  school-age  population  in  the  base  school 
y^ar  1959-60. 

(e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall 
tA  receive  funds  under  this  Act  In  any  given 
y  Jar,  for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro- 
V  sions  contained  in  subsection  (a),  the 
S^te  will  be  considered  to  have  received 
Ffderal  funds  under  this  Act  In  that  year. 

PfRIOD    FOR    USE    OF    rUNDS    AND    CERTIFICATION 
BT    STATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Upon  receipt  by  the  State, 
finds  paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
si  lall  thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds 
t<  be  distributed  and  expended  in  accordance 
w  Ith  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  later  than 
\  tl  le  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  such  fiscal 
y^ar  for  which  such  funds  were  distributed. 

(b)  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall. 
P'lor  to  the  termination  of  such  following 
fi  ical  year.  ( 1 )  certify  the  amount  of  such 
funds  received  by  such  State  which  have 
b»en  so  distributed  and  expended,  and  (2) 
p  ly  to  the  Commissioner  any  amount  of 
SI  ich  funds  which  have  not  been  so  expended. 

(c)  Any  funds  paid  to  the  Commissioner 
uhder  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
re  allotted  and  paid  to  the  States  under  the 
pi  ovislons  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year 
fclloMrlng  that  in  which  such  funds  were  so 
pi  lid  to  the  Commissioner. 


LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  State  education  agency  of 
esch  State  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Ait  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan- 
ic 1  employed  by  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tcrs  in  the  performance  of  work  on  school 
ccnstructlon  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
ui  ider  this  Act  will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
leis  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
tte  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  DSC. 
2'16ar-276a-5). 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
S<cretary  of  Labor  shaU  act  in  accordance 
with  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of 
19  50  (15  P.B.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  sec- 
ti(  MX  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(4p  U.S.C.  276c). 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  11.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
(Ihited  States)  Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  includes  Puerto 
Rl  CO.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

c)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
mfeans  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
ag  Bncy  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
Stite  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  rchools,  or,  if  different,  the  officer 
or   agency  primarily   responsible    for    State 


construction  or  supervision  of  construction 
of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  in  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  pxjlitical  subdivision  In  a 
State;  except  that.  In  any  State  in  which  a 
State  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  It  means  such  State  agency.  If  a 
separate  public  authority  has  responsibility 
for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  school 
facilities  for  any  local  educational  agency  or 
the  financing  of  the  construction  thereof, 
such  term  Includes  such  other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  'school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
furniture,  instructional  materials  other  than 
textbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  utili- 
ties necessary  or  appropriate  for  school  pur- 
poses) for  education  which  is  provided  by  a 
school  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  in  the  applicable  State,  at  public 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction;  and  interests  in  land  (Including 
site,  grading,  and  improvement)  on  which 
such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such  term 
does  not  include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
tures, or  facilities  Intended  primarily  for 
events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests, 
or  games,  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(f )  The  terms  "construct",  "constructing", 
and  "construction"  include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  specifications  for  school  fa- 
cilities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

(g)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

(h)  The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teachers 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  their 
employment. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OP  OWNERS  AND 
TENANTS  OP  LANDS  FOR  MOVING 
EXPENSES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2583)  to  authorize  the  head 
of  any  executive  agency  to  reimburse 
owners  and  tenants  of  lands  acquired  for 
projects  or  activities  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion for  their  moving  expenses,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  McClellan). 

I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
concerning  the  effect  of  the  language  on 
page  2,  line  15,  regarding  the  date  on 
which  the  1-year  period  for  filing  the 
statement  of  moving  expenses  or  dam- 
ages begins.  If  a  date  has  been  fixed  for 
the  land  to  be  vacated,  and  the  Govern- 
ment agrees  that  the  owner  or  tenant 
may  remain  on  the  land,  does  the  1-year 
period  begin  to  run  from  the  time  he 
finally  leaves,  from  the  date  that  the 
Government  first  agreed  informally  he 
might  stay  on  until  notified  that  he  must 
leave,  or  from  the  subsequent  date  when 
the  Government  might  say  to  him.  "We 
now  need  the  land  and  you  will  have  to 
move  off  within  30  days"? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  my  Interpretation  of  the 
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provision  in  the  proposed  legislation  is 
that  If  an  agreement  is  made  at  t^e  time 
the  Govemment  takes  the  land  or  at  the 
time  the  Oovemment  makes  a  contract 
for  the  taking  of  the  land,  an  agreement 
is  made  between  the  landowner  and  the 
Govemment  that  by  a  certain  date  the 
land  shall  be  vacated,  then  the  time  be- 
gins to  nm  as  of  that  date,  unless  the 
landowner  vacates  the  land  sooner.  If 
he  vacates  the  land  earlier  than  the  date 
or  the  time  given  him  to  vacate  the  land, 
the  statute  would  begin  to  run  from  the 
time  he  vacated. 

If  an  agreement  Is  made  that  the 
landowner  will  vacate  the  land  at  a 
plven  time — say  by  the  Ist  of  August  or 
by  the  1st  of  July,  or  some  other  time — 
and  that  time  comes  and  the  landowner 
has  not  vacated  at  that  time,  but  con- 
tinues to  stay  on,  in  violation  of  the 
aRreement,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Govemment,  the  statute  then  would 
begin  to  run  from  the  time  that  it  was 
agreed  he  would  vacat«  the  property, 
even  though  he  did  not  vacate  It  as  he 
agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  court  should 
say.  for  example,  that  the  land  had  to 
be   vacated   on   August    1,    1960,    going 

through  the  legal  formalities 

Mr.  McCLELIjAN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  in  connection  with  a  condemna- 
tion proceeding? 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  court  would 
fix  the  day  on  which  it  would  have  to 
be  vacated. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Yes.  Then  if  what- 
ever governmental  agency  might  be  In- 
volved told  the  landowner  that  they 
would  not  require  the  land  for  perhaps 
2  years  or  a  length  of  time  beyond  the 
time  when  the  court  had  said  the  land 
had  to  be  vacated,  would  they  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  my  opinion — 
and  I  can  only  express  an  opinion — if 
such  an  extension  were  granted  by  the 
Government,  by  someone  having  au- 
thority to  grant  such  extension,  then 
that  would  toll  the  statute  of  limitations 
on  filing  a  claim,  and  the  statute  would 
not  begin  to  run  against  the  filing  of  the 
claim  imtll  the  party  actually  vacated 
or  until  the  agreement  expired. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  the  answer  to 
my  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  bill. 

Mr.     PROUTY.    That     answers     my 
question.    I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  have  been  very 
glad  to  express  these  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2583)  was  ordered  to  be 
engiossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


IN- 


ADVANCKS    ON    GOVERNMENT 
SURED  SHIP  MORTGAGES 

Mr.   MANSPIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 


sideration of  Calendar  No.  1458,  8.  3018, 
and  that  it  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legblativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3018) 
to  authorize  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  make  advances  on.  Govemment 
insured  ship  mortgages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment. 


MULTIPLE  USE  OF  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  consider  within  the  next  few 
days  S.  3044,  a  bill  that  is  of  significant 
importance  to  the  future  well-being  of 
the  national  forests  throughout  America. 
This  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  national  for- 
ests for  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
of  the  resources,  products,  and  services 
these  forests  provide.  It  enumerates  the 
basic  renewable  surface  resources  for 
which  the  forests  were  established  and 
have  been  so  successfully  managed  and 
administered  over  the  past  half  century. 
It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
local  agencies  in  the  development  and 
management  of  the  national  forests. 
These  are  time-tested  principles  and  pol- 
icies which  have  been  ardently  supported 
by  the  Congress  since  1897  through  vari- 
ous legislative  and  annual  appropriation 
acts.  Our  support  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  in  Its  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  national  forests  has  been 
nonpartisan  and  shows  an  awareness  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  tremendous  natural 
resource  value  inherent  in  these  public 
lands. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senate  committees  which 
considered  so  thoroughly  the  "Program 
for  the  National  Forests"  that  was  sub- 
mitted last  March  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Again  this  year  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  under  the  able  di- 
rection of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  demonstrated  its 
Interest  in  the  full  development  of  the 
national  forests  by  providing  certain  In- 
cresises  to  implement  this  program  with 
which  Senators  are  all  familiar.  It  is 
gratifying  that  in  conference  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  the  proposed  Increases 
was  accepted. 

Mississippi  is  one  of  ttie  39  States 
having  national  forests.  Our  four 
forests,  aggregating  slightly  over  1  mil- 
lion acres,  are  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  my  State,  and  particularly  to 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  located. 

Under  the  multiple-use  policy  of  man- 
aging these  forests  for  the  greatest  ben- 
efit of  the  greatest  number  of  people, 
all  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  forests 
were  established  are  making  significant 
eontrlbutions  to  the  welfare  of  Missis- 
sli^l.  the  South,  and  the  Nsticm.    The 


planned  and  coordinated  development 
and  use  of  outdo<x'  recreation,  range, 
timber,  water,  and  «-ikUlfe  is  the  reason 
why  the  national  forests  in  Mississippi 
are  valuable  resource  areas  supplying 
a  sustained  yield  of  forest  products, 
goods,  and  services  for  our  people.  Saw- 
logs  and  pulpwood  are  harvested  as  raw 
material  to  help  keep  our  mills  running. 
Some  of  the  finest  outdoor  recreation 
areas  in  the  South  are  providing  enjoy- 
ment and  relaxation  for  the  visitors  to 
these  forests.  Wells,  creeks,  and  rivers 
are  enhanced  by  a  steady  fiow  of  clean, 
pure  water  for  agricultural,  industrj', 
and  urban  uses.  Cattle  graze  on  ranges 
where  forestry  and  beef  raising  have 
been  made  compatible  through  multiple- 
purpose  planning.  And  in  Mississippi 
we  are  proud  of  the  wild  game  that 
abounds  on  the  national  forests.  The 
sportsmen  realize  the  advantages  of 
multiple-use  management,  because  they 
can  himt  and  fish  while  others  camp 
and  picnic,  and  still  others  harvest  the 
forest  and  forage  products. 

For  years  I  have  supported  forest  re- 
search as  an  adjunct  to  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  of  our  forest  re- 
sources. 

Enactment  of  S.  3044  will  establish 
by  statute  what  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
has  been  practicing  under  various  acts, 
administrative  regulations,  and  appro- 
priation act  language,  for  the  past  50 
years  in  the  managonent  and  develop- 
ment of  the  national  forests. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  be  another 
milestone  in  our  constant  effcH'ts  to  make 
the  national  forests  the  best  managed 
public  properties  in  the  world. 

It  will  be  the  first  time  that  all  of  the 
renewable  surface  resources  on  the  na- 
tional forests  appear  in  a  single  statute. 
It  will  leave  no  doubts  in  the  mind  of 
anyone  that  we  intend  that  the  national 
forests  shall  be  managed,  developed,  and 
utilized  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  of  our  people  in  the 
years  ahead.  There  are  no  appropria- 
tions involved;  no  pending  legislation 
is  affected:  and  we  have  the  support  of 
conservationists,  wildlife  enthusiasts, 
timber  users,  forestry  associations, 
stockmen,  and  service  organizations 
from  all  over  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  our  concern  for  the 
many  global  and  space-age  problems 
that  confront  us,  this  bill  might  ap- 
pear of  minor  consequence.  In  our 
traditional  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  our  national  forests,  it  is,  however, 
Important  legislation.  We  should  con- 
sider it  as  such,  and  press  for  its  speedy 
enactment  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  timber  re- 
source standpoint,  what  we  will  have 
in  this  Nation  40  or  50  years  frMn  now 
depends  upon  not  what  we  do  about 
it  then,  but  what  we  do  about  it  now. 
It  takes  planning.  It  takes  resourceful 
application  of  those  plans.  More  than 
that,  it  takes  time  to  grow  a  forest  or 
wood  products.  We  are  actually  laying 
the  pattern  and  the  groundwork  now, 
which  is  the  only  time  it  can  possibly 
be  laid,  for  what  wiH  be  our  situation 
with  reference  to  forests  and  forest  prod- 
ucts a  half  century  from  now.  This  bill 
is  certainly  a  forward  step. 
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PERMISSION  TO  USE  CERTAIN 
STREETS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCX)  FOR 
PARK  PURPOSES 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  S.  3018,  to  authorize  the  Mari- 
time Administration  to  make  advances 
of  Govemment-insiu'ed  ship  mortgages, 
be  temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
order  No.  1560,  H.R.  8024. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clerk.  H.R.  8024,  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  9,  1876,  to  permit 
certain  streets  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
within  the  area  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Palace  of  Pine  Arts,  to  be  used  for 
park  and  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
desire  to  say  that  the  minority  cleared 
this  matter  with  the  majority  prior  to 
taking  it  up.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  non- 
controversial  bill.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to 
amend  the  act  of  May  9,  1876,  to  permit 
certain  streets  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
within  the  area  known  as  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  used  for 
park  and  other  purposes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  bill,  as  it  appears  in 
the  report  on  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  land  described  In  HM.  8024  Is  pres- 
ently owned  by  the  city  and  county  of  San 
Franolaco,  Calif.  By  the  act  of  May  9.  1876. 
the  Federal  Government  relinquished  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  a 
strip  along  the  edge  of  the  reservation 
known  as  the  Presidio,  later  designated  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision that  certain  streets  as  laid  out  on  the 
city  map  be  forever  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
pose. This  requirement  has  prevented  the 
people  of  California  from  fully  developing  the 
cultural,  recreational,  and  artistic  potential 
of  this  area  resulting  in  a  request  for  the 
elimination  of  this  statutory  restriction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE     OF    CERTAIN    REAL 

ESTATE  TO  THE  OXNARD  HARBOR 

DISTRICT,  PORT  HUENEME,  CALIF. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous    consent    that   the   pending 

business    be    further    temporarily    laid 

aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 

the  consideration  of  Calendar  No   1561 

H.R.  8713. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
8713)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  convey  certain  real  estate  to  the 
Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Port  Hueneme, 
Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
the  bill? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

to  consider  the  bill. 
VIr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  has  cleared  with  the  majority 
taking  up  of  this  measure, 
rhe  bill  H.R.  8713  would  authorize  the 
of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain 
property  consisting  of  a  wharf  and 
cohtiguous  area  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor 
District.  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  thus  per- 
mitting the  harbor  district  to  expand  the 
facilities.  The  conveyance  would 
at  the  fair  market  value.  A  compan- 
bill,  S.  3017,  was  introduced  by  my 
league,  the  Senator  from  California 

EngleI  and  myself. 
'  The  property  proposed  for  conveyance 
the  Navy  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  Dis- 
Port  Hueneme,   Calif.,   comprises 
wliarf  No.  1,  located  south  of  the  central 
batin  and  east  of  the  Port  Hueneme  Har- 
entrance  and  north  of  the  Naval  Civil 
Laboratorj".    The  entire  har- 
development  of  Port  Hueneme  was 
ac^iuired  by  the  Navy  during  World  War 
Subsequent  to  the  war.  this  wharf 
the  property  proposed  for  convey - 
were  leased  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor 
District  so  that  they  might  provide  corn- 
facilities    at    this    port.     Com- 
mercial shipping  uses  the  Navy  harbor 
ranee  and  central  basin. 
The  Oxnard  Harbor  District  is  inter- 
in  expansion  of  port  facilities.    The 
present  improvements  are  in  a  deteri- 
condition    requiring    rebuilding. 
Navy  requirement  for  this  area  is 
primarily  to  meet  a  mobilization  require- 
ment in  the  event  of  war.    The  Navy  has 
present  intention  to  rebuild  the  facili- 
presently  outleased.     The   Oxnard 
District  plans  to  rebuild  and  ex- 
the  facilities  but  requires  title  be- 
such  a  program  can  be  developed. 
]  lebuilding  of  the  facilities  by  the  Ox- 
nai  d  Harbor  District  would  actually  im- 
prove the  Navy's  mobilization  potential 
the  use  of  the  improved  facilities 
coijld  be  obtained  by  leasehold  if  neces- 
in  time  of  emergency.    Rebuilding 
the  district  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
for    rebuilding    with    Government 
and  also  eliminate  the  delay  of 
co4struction  when  the  emergency  arises, 
proposed  use  by  the  Oxnard  Harbor 
Di^rict  would  not  interfere  with  the  cur- 
peacetime    Navy   reqiiirements   at 
Hueneme. 
he  growth  of  the  Oxnard  Harbor  Dis- 
program  is  presently  stunted  by  ( a ) 
necessity  for  restoration  and  reconstruc- 
of  wharf  No.  1;  (b)  inabihty  to  pro- 
additional  berths  to  create  operat- 
flexibility;   (c)   acquisition  of  Navy- 
owAed  facilities  to  enable  capital  invest - 
me:  it  in  cargo  features  needed  to  attract 
nev  business;  (d)  removal  of  light  draft 
con  imercial  vessels  from  this  area  to  the 
Ventura  County  Harbor  now  under  con- 
.;  (e)   unfavorable  land  freight 
tarjff  structures. 

Navy  Construction  Battalion  Cen- 

Port  Hueneme,  comprises  1,662  acres 

with  an  investment  of  $51,641,650.    The 

acquired  the  entire  Oxnard  Harbor 

rict  property  comprising  318  acres 

condemnation  at  a  cost  of  $2,164,000 
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in  March  1942.  This  purchase  included 
the  22.07  acres  contained  in  this  bill  and 
wharf  No.  1  which  is  reported  as  costing 
$544,000  when  constructed  in  1940. 

Some  of  the  conditions  which  .he  Navy 
will  specify  and  the  district  will  accept 
include  : 

First.  Relocation  of  utilities,  struc- 
tures, and  improvements  by  the  pur- 
chaser at  no  cost  to  the  Navy ; 

Second.  Maintain  the  position  of  ex- 
isting Navy  bulkhead  line  (wharf  No.  2» 
and  widen  the  .slip  to  400  feet; 

Third.  Provide  for  permanent  Navy 
control  of  harbor  operations. 

Information  available  discloses  that 
the  cost  of  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District 
expansion  program  would  approach  $10 
million.  Ownership  of  the  property  is 
one  of  the  major  factors  necessary  to  per- 
mit this  program  through  financing  by 
general  obligation  bonds,  revenue  bonds, 
and  tax  proceeds. 

In  view  of  the  proposed  use  of  this  land 
by  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District,  its  avail- 
ability in  time  of  mobilization,  the  assur- 
ance of  improved  maintenance  and  capi- 
tal improvements,  and  the  facts  that  the 
property  is  not  required  for  current 
peacetime  naval  needs,  all  contribute  to 
the  favorable  report  on  the  part  of  the 
Navy  for  the  sale  of  the  property  at  fair 
market  value  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  Dis- 
trict. No  appraisals  have  been  made  as 
yet  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty which  would  be  required  before  the 
Secretary  would  establish  the  sale  price. 

From  the  above,  the  committee  feels 
that  it  is  clear  that  not  only  will  the  in- 
terests of  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District  be 
served  by  the  enactment  of  this  measure, 
but  so  will  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  several  respects.  Particularly 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  rebuilding 
of  these  facilities  by  the  harbor  district 
will  improve  the  Navy's  mobilization 
potential. 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  will  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  any  Federal 
funds.  The  conveyance  is  to  be  at  the 
fair  market  value. 

Neither  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  nor 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  any  ob- 
jection to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  8713)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADVANCES     ON     GOVERNMENT-IN- 
SURED SHIP  MORTGAGES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 
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The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (8.  3018)  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad- 
vances on  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  Monday.  June  6, 
1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  3,  1960: 

In  the  Am  FoECE 

The  officers  named  herein  for  appointment 
aa  Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  section 
839a,  title  10,  United  States  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Col.  Frank  W.  Berlin.  A0724882,  Iowa  Air 
National  Ouard. 

Col.  Vlto  J.  Castellano.  A0866387.  New 
York  Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  Homer  R.  Flynn.  A01797983.  Georgia 
Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  Edward  R.  Fry.  AO&02478.  Kansas  Air 
National  Ouard. 

Col.  William  D.  Ott,  AO408469.  Kentucky 
Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  Valentine  A.  Siefermann,  AO794707. 
Hawaii  Air  National  Ouard. 

Col.  James  M.  Trail.  AO406063.  Idaho  Air 
National  Guard. 

Col.  Joseph  W.  Turner.  A0422148,  Okla- 
homa Air  National  Guard. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grades  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  8284,  title  10, 
United  8tat«8  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion imder  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

To  be  captains,  VSAF  (Medical) 

Johnny  M.  Barton,  AO8002415. 
Rajmiond  K.  Bopp.  AO3076750. 
William  K.  Brown.  AO3074956. 
Donald  D.  Eddy.  AO3045942. 
Donald  P.  Hahn.  AO3046072. 
Richard  J.  Houck.  AO3079304. 
Nell  D.  Martin,  AO3074759. 
George  C.  Mohr,  AO3075027. 
Richard  H.  Ol,  AO3009782. 
John  C.  Rambeau,  Jr..  AO3013278. 
Keith  D.  Sayther,  AO8079021. 
Edward  P.  South,  A02a47452. 
Thomas  N.  Vaughn,  AO3075144. 
David  C.  Wolfe,  AO8079154. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Dental) 
Bernard  J.  Doyle,  AO3091402. 
John  A.  Junghans,  AO3001261. 
Gene  D.  Parish,  AO3042&80. 

To  be  captains.  VSAF  (Surse) 

Teresa  Cavatonl,  AN1906315. 
Vera  M.  Longbottom.  AN2a43920. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  USAF  (Medicttl) 
Milton  L.  Bauermelster.  AO80800e6. 
Horace  J.  Brown,  AO3089163. 
Calvin  C.  Chapman,  A01848194. 
John  W.  Coxirsey.  A018Sa471. 
Jared  M.  Dunn,  AOa084649. 
James  W.  Dyer.  AO3089113. 


Jon  M.  Igelman,  AO3089064. 
Francis  J.  Major,  Jr.,  AO3089264. 
John  G.  Weg.  AO3089217. 

<To  be  first  lieutenant.  VSAF  (Dental) 

Paul  H.  Hyland.  AO3078629. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  USAF  (Medical 
Service ) 
Prank  J.  Fresques.  AO3077642. 
William  R.  Sllvka.  AO3076908. 
John  R.  Yates.  AO3076138. 

To  be  first  lieutenants,  VSAF  (Nurse) 

Catherine  B.  Adams,  AN3088688. 

Mildred  Adams.  AN3089756. 

Hazel  E.  Anderson.  AN2243394. 

Mary  B.  Borden.  AN3045090. 

Patricia  A.  Farrell,  AN804fi800. 

Bette  J.  HarrU,  AN3078984. 

Helene  R.  Haskins.  AN902133. 

Edith  Marquez,  AN3089924. 

Cora  H.  Miyagawa.  AN3075722. 

Barbara  J.  Parry.  AN3089758. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  In  the  grades  Indi- 
cated, under  section  8284  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined  by   the   Secretary   of   the  Air  Force: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Fredlrlck  W.  Arndt.  AOQ05e027. 
Daniel  P.  Barry,  AO8066554. 
Phlllpp  H.  Baimaann.  AO3070786. 
Charles  A.  Boatwright.  AO3080066. 
Ronald  G.  Boss.  AO8070561. 
Richard  E.  Byam.  AO8071451. 
Vincent  P.  Cerisano.  AO3080018. 
Thomas  W.  Clambrone,  AO3068600. 
Gerald  Dixon.  AO3069797. 
Ronald  C.  Dufresne,  AO3067763. 
Robert  H.  Engel.  AO3067454. 
George  R.  Fessler,  Jr.,  AO3053932. 
Darryl  W.  Freed.  AO3066665. 
David  E.  Hanlon.  AO3067561. 
Charlie  J.  Jennings.  AO3080028. 
Ernest  C.  Johnson.  AO3080079. 
Dana  K.  Kelly.  AO8068669. 
Milton  H.  Leppert,  AO8066563. 
Joseph  F.  Melichar,  AOe070810. 
Donald  L.  Moyer.  AO3066570. 
Kermit  J.  Nisley,  Jr..  AO3068a42. 
Leonard  W.  Riley  UI,  AO3069264. 
James  B.  Sanders.  Jr.,  AO3070969. 
Btiatt  M.  M.  Sayre.  AO3070190. 
Francis  J.  Schmidt,  AO3080083. 
Robert  H.  Seh,  Jr.,  AO3071212. 
.   John  P.  Slatison.  AO3070345. 
Anthony  S.  Syracusa.  AO3080041. 
Ronald  S.  Warden,  AO3055403. 
Robert  J.  Whitcomb,  AO3071165. 

T'o  be  second  lieutenants 
Distinguished  Aviation  Cadet  Graduates 
Michael  F.  Anderson,  AO310S385. 
Jerome  A.  Baak,  A03 103063. 
Wilbur  R.  Brown,  A03 103327. 
Delbert  C.  Butler.  AO3103270. 
Martin  V.  Case.  Jr..  AO3103287. 
Gary  W.  Fredricks,  AO3103366. 
Jimmle  D.  James.  AO3103279. 
Eugene  F.  Lavarell.  ACS  103280. 
Terry  D.  Murphy.  AO3103339. 
James  L.  Wakefield.  AO8103429. 

Distinguished    Officer    Candidate    Graduates 

WUlard  W.  Bryant.  A08 101348. 

William  A.  Carter.  Jr.,  AO3101516. 

Robert  O.  Clement,  AO3101742. 

Terence  J.  Hedges.  AO3110123. 

Kenneth  C.  Hovls.  A081 10130. 

Jack  H.  Nelson,  AO3110114. 

TwUa  J.  Novak,  AL3110044. 

Roger  M.  Quick,  AO8110083. 

James  C.  Randall,  A03 110084. 

James  W.  Walters,  A091 10000. 

Laurence  B.  Watts,  AOSl  10070. 

Subject  to  medical  qualification  and  sub- 
ject to  designation  aa  dlstinguUhed  military 
gradtiates,  the  following  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Of- 


ficers' Training  Corps  for  appointment  In  the 
RegiUar  Air  Force,  In  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant,  imder   section  8384   of   tltie   10. 
United  States  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Harvey  W.  Schiller 
Eliot  Sohmer 
Stanley  A.  Spivey 
Joseph  T.  Stewart,  Jr. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fkid.w,  Ji'NE  3,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  13:  5:  Examine  your- 
selves to  see  whether  you  are  holding  to 
your  faith. 

Eternal  and  ever -blessed  GSod,  as  we 
seek  to  respond  to  the  obligations  and 
opportunities  of  our  high  vocation,  may 
we  be  grateful  for  Thy  many  overtures 
of  counsel  and  companionship. 

Grant  that,  being  drawn  together  by 
a  common  peril  and  a  common  ideal,  we 
may  be  helped  to  maintain  that  conti- 
nuity of  faith  and  fortitude  which  will 
insure  our  national  freedom  and  security. 

We  humbly  pray  that  we  may  put  forth 
a  determined  effort  to  build  a  finer  world 
order  and  a  nobler  spiritual  unity  of  all 
mankind. 

May  the  welfare  of  humanity  be  the 
concern  of  all  the  nations  and  may  we 
be  partners  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
enthroning  the  spirit  of  that  low^r  Naza- 
rene  who  taught  us  to  love  Thee  and  our 
fellow  men. 

Hear  us  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Simdry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Ratchford,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  471.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  561  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  remit  Indebtedness  of  en- 
listed members  upon  discharge  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have; 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Evelyn 
Albi; 

H.R.  2588.  An  act  f«>r  the  relief  of  Buck 
Yuen  Sah: 

H.R.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Naggar; 

HJl.  4834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giu- 
seppe Antonio  Turchi; 

HJt.  6150.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Church; 

H.R.  5880.  An  act  tot  the  relief  of  Nels 
Lund; 
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HJl.  6830.  An  act  to  proTide  for  imilorm- 
Ity  of  application  of  certain  postal  xvqulre- 
ments  wltb  respect  to  dlaclosure  at  the  sver- 
age  nxunbers  of  copies  of  pubUcattoDs  sold 
or  distributed  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for 
other  p\irpoees; 

H.R.  8417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grand 
Lodge  of  North  Dakota,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons; 

H.R.  9106.  An  act  for  the  reLef  of  John 
E.  Simpson; 

H.R.  9170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Finn,  Jr.; 

H.R.  9249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlenc 
A.  Grant; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Bradford  LaRue; 

H.R.  9563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeef 
Enzlnger; 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws 
to  be  transmitted  or  senred  by  registered 
mall,  and  tor  other  purposes;   and 

H.J.  Res.  206.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
West  Virginia  Centennial  Celebration  to  be 
held  in  1963  at  various  locations  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  2645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Crua-Flgueroa; 

HJl.  6121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.  Pecoraro,  Gabrielle  Pecoraro,  and  their 
minor  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro; 

H.R.  6816.  An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  93(a))  and 
section  152,  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

HJl.  7577.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure."  of 
the  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maria; 

HJi.  11748.  An  act  to  continue  untU  the 
close  of  June  30,  1961,  the  suspension  of 
duties  on  metal  scrap,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  678.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Skenandore; 

S.  762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Alves  de  Carvalho; 

S.  1321.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  of  a  trizst  Instrument  ex- 
ecuted by  James  B.  Wilbur; 

S.  1396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tunic) ,  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 
two  minor  children.  Ante  Tunic.  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Tunic; 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton; 

S.  2088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Lee  ( Hyun  Kui ) ; 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emiko 
Nagamine; 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Abele  Taratocchia; 

S.  2237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlco  Dellc; 

S.  2571.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  UUsteln"; 


B.  2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Mo  Tong 
Lull 

8    2646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd  C. 
Kii  un; 

a ,  2717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flori- 
an4  Vardjan; 

3768.  An  act  for  the  relief  <rf  Frederick 
.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siao-Pen  Chen 


T 
Yu; 

a 
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2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Borlnquen 
Corp.; 

2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Pa^uette; 

2869.  An  act  to  restcM-e  the  size  and 
welkht  limitations  on  fourth-class  matter 
ma!  led  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 
existed  prior  to  their  admission  as  States; 

2892.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toshlko 
Hallta; 


Pri(  stley 


2918.  An    act   for   the    relief    of   Boris 
ley; 

2940.  An   act   for   the  relief    of   Zeldl 
Bor^stayn; 

2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming- 
Ch4n  Hsu  (nee  Nal-Fu  Mo) ; 

2946.  An    act    for    the    relief   of    James 
(D^etrioe)   Dourakos; 

S  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok 

2967.  An   act   for    the    relief   of   Huan- 
PlrJ  Tso; 

2982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Glrpn  Rodriguez; 

2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 
Chih 
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3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  F. 

roft; 

3027.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Samir 

3tawi; 

3038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Hi 


An^btawl 

S 
Pak; 
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3074.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  partlclpa- 
of  the  United  States  in  the  International 
Development  Association; 

3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 


3142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luisa 


Maftinez: 

2143.  An    act    for    the    relief   of    Angel 
Ardfelz  Martinez; 

S  3168  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tinc  s  Georglou  Stavropouloe; 

S  3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecelia 
Rul  io. 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth 
Appreciation  Week;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution 
favcring  the  suspension  of  deportation  in 
the  cases  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Uie 
agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Hoitse  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
ng  titles: 

1892.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of   ihe   Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
n  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
)ther  purposes;  and 

2611.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


UNOFFICIAL     EAST- WEST     PARLIA- 
]W  ENTARY-LEVEL    DISARMAMENT 
CDNFERENCE,  STOCKHOLM 
Mr.    PORTER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

una  limous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 
Th^e   SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Or^on? 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     PORTER.    Mr.     Speaker,     this 

moi  aing  when  I  called  the  office  of  the 

gen  leman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Miller] 


to  tell  him  I  would  be  mentioning  his 
name  on  the  floor,  his  secretary  told  me 
he  was  on  a  speaking  tour  and  would  not 
be  back  until  Wednesday.  Since  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Commit- 
tee, neglected  to  notify  me  about  the  use 
of  my  name  in  a  national  Republican 
congressional  press  release  out  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  hope  he  will  excuse  my  going 
ahead  without  him  today. 

Mr.  MiLLiR  has  asked  the  Speaker  to 
make  it  clear  that  when  I  go  to  Stock- 
holm tomorrow  to  an  unofficial  East- 
West  Parliamentary  Disarmament  Con- 
ference, I  am  not  representing  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  make  as  much  sense  for 
the  Speaker  to  make  it  clear  that  Mr. 
Miller  is  not  representing  the  Congress 
on  his  speaking  tour. 

The  Republican  press  release  says  this 
is  "a  parliamentary  meeting  in  Stock- 
holm with  representatives  of  Commu- 
nist countries".  It  fails  to  say  that  at 
least  half  of  the  participants  are  from 
non-Communist  coimtries  and  that  the 
subject  under  discussion  is  disarmament, 
a  matter  which  most  people  concede 
should  be  discussed  with  the  Commu- 
nists. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  Republi- 
cans should  be  sensitive  about  interna- 
tional meetings  after  the  blunders  which 
their  leaders  made  recently  In  connec- 
tion with  the  summit.  Mr.  Miller 
might  consider  the  President's  recent 
recommendation  that : 

We  must  continue  businesslike  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  leaders  on  outstanding  is- 
sues, and  Improve  the  contacts  between  our 
own  and  the  Soviet  peoples. 


CERTAIN  RECORDS  OP  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Chair  direct  that 
that  portion  of  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  refer- 
ring to  my  account  at  the  Royal  Hawai- 
ian Hotel  during  the  month  of  December 
1957  be  ordered  brought  to  the  well  of  the 
House  so  that  I  may  refer  to  them  dur- 
ing: my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  dii-ect 
thp  clrrk  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  to  bring  to  the  well  of 
the  Hou.-^c.  following  the  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  that  portion  of  the  rec- 
ords and  documents  in  the  custody  of 
that  committee,  which  refer  to  and  con- 
tain the  entries  on  the  records  of  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  me 
to  refer  specifically  to  any  such  items 
contained  therein  which  are  at  complete 
variance  with  published  reports  in  the 
Wednesday  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald,  and  in  the  issue  of 
Life  magazine  dated  June  6,  1960,  which 
is  next  Monday,  but  which  appeared  on 
the  newsvstands  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton and  other  parts  of  the  country  on 
Wednesday,  June  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  has  never  been  the 
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policy  of  the  House  to  order  any  docu- 
ments in  the  custody  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  to  be  brought  into  the  House, 
unless  the  committee  by  its  action  has 
approved  such  a  request.  The  gentle- 
man certainly  may  examine  those  items 
between  now  and  the  time  he  makes  his 
lemarks  on  that  subject.  But  the  Chair 
has  never  known  of  a  case  where  a  clerk 
of  any  committee  haus  been  ordered  to 
bring  documents  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee in  whose  hands  they  are  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  FLYNT.     Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  that? 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  state  that  a  portion,  and  only  a 
portion,  of  my  bill  at  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian Hotel  was  reprinted  in  Wednes- 
day's edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 
The  part  that  they  reprinted  in  no  way 
indicates  even  though  it  appears  spe- 
cifically in  words  and  figures,  that  I 
personally  paid,  by  a  personal  check 
drawn  on  the  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  of  Griffin,  Ga..  a  check  in  amount 
which  exceeded  by  more  than  $5  every 
single,  solitary  item  of  bar  purchases,  in- 
cluding, among  other  things,  a  bottle  of 
beer,  a  club  sandwich,  and  a  Hawaiian 
pineapple  drink  known  as  a  Macao. 
In  addition  there  were  three  other  items 
which  fell  into  what  might  properly  be 
described  as  a  gray  category.  At  that 
time  I  dealt  out  the  cards  signed  by  me 
into  one  stack.  I  placed  approximately 
four  or  five  dining  room  and  room  serv- 
ice tickets  for  meals  together.  There 
were  seven  items  from  a  place  known 
as  the  Surf  Club  or  Surf  Bar,  which  is  a 
place  from  which  sandwiches  and  other 
light  refreshments  are  ordered.  The  in- 
tent of  those  who  deliberately  distorted 
the  true  facts  and  sought  to  hold  me  up 
to  public  ridicule  would  seem  to  accord 
me  the  same  privileges  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  were  ac- 
corded to  two  persons  whom  I  shall  not 
name  in  permitting  than  access  to  the 
record  which  the  Chair  is  apparently 
about  to  deny  to  a  Member  of  this  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  not  a  question 
for  the  Chair  to  determine.  It  is  a 
question  of  procedure  which  we  have  al- 
ways gone  through  with  reference  to 
documents  In  the  hands  of  a  committee. 
The  gentleman  can  explain  all  this  in  his 
remarks  later. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  If  he  desires  could  get  time 
on  the  floor  to  state  his  position,  or  if 
he  thinks  that  he  has  been  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  and  contempt  he  can  make 
a  question  of  personal  privilege  of  it. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  same  purpose  is  gained  by  the  gen- 
tleman's making  a  speech,  which  he  al- 
ready has  consent  to  do. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  purpose  of 
my  parliamentary  Inquiry  of  the  Speaker 
was  to  assist  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 


Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  request 
the  Chair  to  advise  the  majority  leader 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  some 
detail.  I  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  that  I  withhold  my 
question  of  personal  privilege  and, 
rather,  present  this  matter  on  a  special 
order  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Members  of  the 
House  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman.  The  Chair  thinks  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  pursue  the  course 
suggested  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request  for  certain  records,  and 
I  renew  my  request  that  I  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  30  minutes  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  legislative  business  of  the  day  and 
after  other  special  orders  previously 
granted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  will  serve  notice  that 
while  I  will  not  personally  request  it, 
nnr  shall  I  ask  anyone  to  do  so,  I  expect 
there  will  be  a  point  of  no  quorum  made 
prioi    to  the  begiiming  of  my  i-emarks. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  I  min- 
ute in  order  to  Inquire  of  the  majority 
leader  as  to  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  next  week,  if  he  can 
give  us  that  information. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  fur- 
ther legislation  for  the  balance  of  the 
week. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  we  will  adjourn  over  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  legisla- 
tive business? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HALLECK.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as- 
suming that  219  Members  sign  the  peti- 
tion on  the  pay  raise  bill  today,  and  as- 
suming that  we  adjourn  over  until  Mon- 
day, but  that  we  meet  every  day  next 
week,  would  that  make  the  discharge 
petition  in  order  on  Jime  13? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  it  is  signed  up  to- 
day; yes.  that  would  make  7  legislative 
days. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
gentleman  at  this  point,  by  what  he  has 
said  as  majority  leader,  he  is  holding 
the  House  in  session  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  getting  the  discharge  petition  signed 
up? 

Mr.  McCORMACK  No;  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  is  not  completely  or 
correctly  stating  the  mind  of  the  major- 
ity leader.  The  majority  leader  has  been 
advised  by  any  number  of  Members  that 
unless  the  discharge  petition  is  signed 
today,  they  would  want  the  House  to 
meet  tomorrow.  Of  course,  tmder  those 
circumstances,  I  would  not  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  might 
say  that  the  advice,  or  rather  the  notice, 


that  Members  have  given  to  me  is  not 
displeasing  to  me. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  or  to  say  the  least,  a 
slight  difference,  between  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  remark  made  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  might  say  that  it  is 
a  Icind  of  distinction  without  a  diflfer- 
ence. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  may  be  tech- 
nical, but  still  it  is  there. 

Mr.  HALLECK  In  other  words,  we 
underetand  what  the  situation  is? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  it  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called.  Then  there  are  11  suspen- 
sions. If  any  of  my  colleagues  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  list  of  11  bills,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  read  them  now  since  they 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  the  list  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  the  in- 
formation will  also  be  contained  in  the 
notice  sent  to  Members. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  read  them. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  11  bills  to  be 
taken  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  Monday  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  1150,  Indians,  Minnesota,  in- 
herited interests  in  lands  and  trusts. 

H.R.  7211,  veterans,  disability  ctMnpen- 
sation  rates  revised. 

H.R.  7965,  veterans,  hospitals,  patients 
turnover. 

H.R.  9786,  veterans,  pensions,  Span- 
ish-American and  Indian  Wars. 

H  Jl.  4,  vessels,  construct.  Coast  Guard 
cutters  for  icebreaklng,  as  amended. 

S.  3019,  pilotage  requirements.  Great 
Lakes. 

S.  2618.  exchange,  war-built  vessels. 

HJR.  10644,  Merchant  Marine  Act,  con- 
struction subsidies. 

H.R.  10646,  extend  life  of  certain  ves- 
sels. 

HJl.  11207,  Small  Business  Act  amend- 
ments of  1960. 

H.R.  12052,  extend  Defense  Production 
Act. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

Primaries  are  going  to  be  held  in  Idaho, 
Mississippi,  Montana,  New  York,  and 
South  I>akota  and  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  taken  care  of  any  roll- 
calls  that  might  take  place  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday. 

There  is  no  other  business  on  Tuesday 
other  than  the  Private  Calendar. 

For  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday,  there  is: 

H.R.  12381,  the  Public  Debt  and  Tax 
Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960.  That  is,  if 
a  rule  is  reported  out  on  Tuesday.  If  the 
rule  is  not  reported  out  on  Tuesday  but 
reported  out  next  week,  it  will  be  brought 
up  next  week. 

Then  there  is  the  bill.  HH.  12049,  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958. 

HJR.  12231.  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  1961. 
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The  next  bill  is  HJR.  4815,  transit  and 
sightseeing  operations.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

On  either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  there 
are  several  resolutions  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Administration.  The  list 
of  resolutions  was  printed  In  the  Record 
the  other  day.  Those  resolutions  will  be 
called  up  on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  usual  reserva- 
tion that  any  further  program  will  be 
annoimced  later  and  the  usual  procedure 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time. 


CREDITS  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT 
TAX  IN  THE  CASE  OP  CERTAIN 
SUCCESSOR  EMPLOYERflk-VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  411) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, HIL  6482.  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  credits  against  the  unem- 
ployment tax  in  the  case  of  certain  suc- 
cessor employers." 

To  help  finance  the  Federal-State  im- 
employment  compensation  system,  the 
Federal  Government  Imposes  on  covered 
employers  an  annual  tax  of  3  percent  on 
the  first  $3,000  of  each  employee's  wages. 

A  special  provision  of  law  permits  the 
wages  paid  each  employee  by  a  predeces- 
sor employer  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  for 
purposes  of  the  $3,000  annual  limitation 
on  taxable  wages  by  an  employer  who 
succeeds  to  the  business.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  insure  that  taxes  paid 
with  respect  to  the  wages  of  any  one  em- 
ployee are  not  Increased  for  any  year  as 
a  result  of  the  business  changing  hands 
dxu-ing  the  year.  This  desirable  purpose 
is  thwarted  under  present  law.  however, 
whenever  a  predecessor  does  not  qualify 
as  an  "employer"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  word  as  It  is  defined  in  the  Federal 
law. 

HJt  6482  would  correct  this  situation, 
but  it  would  do  so,  not  just  prospectively, 
but  also  retroactively  to  the  beginning 
of  1951. 

Strict  avoidance  of  retroactive  tax 
legislation,  except  in  extraordinary  and 
compelling  circxunstances  not  here  in 
evidence,  is  essential  to  orderly  tax  ad- 
ministration, the  Government's  reve- 
nues, and  the  fair  treatment  of  tax- 
payers. 

Although  constrained,  therefore,  to 
disapprove  the  bill,  I  urge  the  Congress 
at  its  earliest  opportunity  to  enact  new 
legislation  without  retroactive  effect. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWKR. 

The  White  House.  June  3.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  obj  ectlons  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
and  the  bUl  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered 
printed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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\ETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  THE  UNITED  STATES — 
TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OP  1954  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  412) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
tlie  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was 
road  by  the  Clerk: 

T  0  tfie  House  of  Representatives : 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
P'oval,  H.R.  6779  entitled  "An  act  to 
a  nend  section  170  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
ejiue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  un- 
it nited  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions for  certain  individuals)." 

Existing  law  allows  a  taxpayer  an  un- 
linited  deduction  for  charitable  contri- 
butions if  the  sum  of  his  contributions 
ai  id  Federal  income  tax  pajrments  in  the 
tixable  year  and  in  each  of  8  of  the  10 
preceding  taxable  years  exceeds  90  per- 
c<  nt  of  his  taxable  income. 

H.R.  6779  would  provide  that  under 
C(  irtain  circimistances  the  90  percent  test 
si  All  be  considered  satisfied  in  each  of 
2  consecutive  years  if  the  sum  of  the 
contributions  and  income  tax  payments 
fcr  the  2  consecutive  years  exceeds  90 
P(  Tcent  of  the  combined  taxable  income 
for  such  2  years.  The  bill  is  a  tempe- 
ra ry  measure  without  effect  after  the  1968 
ts  xable  year.  It  would  also  apply  retro- 
a(  tlvely  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1956. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  record  on  this 
bi  il  that  woxild  Justify  a  deptuture  from 
tl  e  general  rule  that  changes  in  the  tax 
la  vs  should  apply  only  prospectively.  In 
a<tual  fact,  the  retroactive  feature  of 
tl:  is  bill  is  highly  discriminatory.  Some 
taxpayers  could  avoid  an  otherwise  as- 
sessable deficiency  for  1957,  1958.  or  1959 
b3  using  the  bill's  benefits  to  amend  in- 
cc  rrect  returns  for  those  years,  but  other 
ta  ^payers  who  filed  correct  retiums  could 
nc  t  avail  themselves  of  the  bill's  benefits 
to  claim  a  refund  for  those  years. 

Although  imable  to  approve  this  bill, 
I  rrovld  be  willing  to  sign  new  legisla- 
tion provided  it  applied  only  prospec- 
tii  ely  and  were  truly  designed  to  encour- 
as  e  substantial  gifts  to  educational  In- 
st tutions  and  other  recognized  public 
ch  ftritles. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  June  3.  1960. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
Pr  ssident  will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Jo  imal. 

^r.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
m(  lus  consent  that  the  message  and  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
an  J  Means  and  ordered  printed. 

'  rhe  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  BO  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RED  CHINA 
ilr.  WOLF.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  iiinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rei  larks. 

'  Tie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
th<  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
'  Tiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  mlsimderstanding 
about  a  working  paper  prepared  at  the 
request  of  a  group  of  U.S.  Congressmen, 
designed  for  discussion,  modification, 
and  improvement,  which  was  misinter- 
preted in  an  Associated  Press  report,  in 
which  my  name  was  involved,  dealing 
with  the  question  of  Red  China.  There 
was  also  a  misunderstanding  in  the  AP 
report  on  the  question  of  a  unified  Ger- 
many. I  want  the  record  to  clearly  show 
that  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  dip- 
lomatic recognition  of  Red  China.  I 
voted  against  diplomatic  recognition  in 
the  Zablockl  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 369  on  August  17, 1959. 

During  the  past  decade  Red  China  has 
emerged  as  the  most  highly  organized 
and  the  most  powerful  nation  in  Asia, 
with  one-fifth  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion— 600  million  people  strong,  domi- 
nated by  the  bloodiest  government  in  the 
world  today.  We  simply  cannot  close 
our  eyes  and  pretend  it  Is  not  there,  for 
it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not.  We  look  to  Eastern  Eu- 
rope— Russia — in  apprehension  and  faU 
to  realize  that  the  Communist  writers 
have  said  that  the  way  to  world  victory 
is  through  Peiplng.  This  is  what  we  must 
recognize  about  Red  China.  It  Is  there; 
it  is  organized  for  world  conquest,  and  it 
can  very  well  be  a  far  greater  threat  to  us 
than  Russia.  In  my  opinion,  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  of  world 
peace  demand  a  drastic  revision  in  our 
thinking  regarding  the  bloody  govern- 
ment In  China. 

A  recent  poll  of  the  United  States  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  more  concerned  about 
the  question  of  peace  and  the  fear  of 
nuclear  destruction  than  any  other  one 
consideration.  I  am  convinced  that  any 
problems  which  the  United  SUtes  may 
face  are  pale  by  comparison  with  this 
constant  and  ever-present  danger  of  nu- 
clear war.  Any  discussion  at  Geneva  on 
the  question  of  disarmament  is  only  a 
verbal  exercise  with  no  meaning  unless  it 
includes  Red  China,  and  the  Russians 
cannot  speak  for  Red  China. 

Just  yesterday  some  facts  were  made 
available  to  me  which  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Russians  are  transferring  much 
of  their  research  and  development  equip- 
ment into  northwest  China  in  anticipa- 
tion of  reaching  some  agreement  at  Ge- 
neva. I  was  told  that  within  1  year  it 
is  very  likely  that  Red  China  wUl  explode 
her  own  atom  bomb  and  so  the  nuclear 
club  grows  ever  larger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
say  that  the  survival  of  the  human  rare 
dictates  that  we  open  channels  of  com- 
munication with  the  leaders  of  Red 
China.  I  do  not  advocate  diplomatic 
recognition  of  Red  China — I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary.  As  to  what  "open- 
ing of  channels"  means — I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  Warsaw  for  several 
years  now  thwe  have  been  discussions 
between  our  special  Ambassador  in 
Poland,  Jacob  Beam,  and  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese  Ambassador  to  Poland. 
That  is  one  channel  of  communication, 
and  it  was  established  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Other  such  channels 
are  now  absolutely  necessary.    The  late 
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John  Foster  Dulles  at  one  time  encour- 
aged opening  the  lines  of  communication 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

You  may  ask  why  other  lines  of  com- 
munication are  necessary.  The  answer 
dep>ends  on  whether  we  are  really  serious 
about  our  hopes  for  disarmament  and  of 
preventing  China  and  a  dozen  other  na- 
tions from  getting  the  atomic  weapons 
which  would  be  so  dangerous  to  us.  If 
we  are  really  serious,  we  will  have  to 
have  inspection  stations  in  China,  we 
will  have  to  make  sure  the  Russians  do 
not  simply  transfer  their  tests  and  their 
weapons  and  even  their  soldiers  to  Chi- 
nese soil.  How  can  we  make  sure  the 
Commimists  do  not  cheat  in  this  fash- 
ion? Obviously,  we  have  to  talk  with  the 
Chinese  about  where  and  when  inspec- 
tion stations  should  be  set  up.  about  the 
size  of  Chinese  armies,  about  all  the 
things  that  constitute  a  disarmament 
agreement.  If  we  are  going  to  talk  with 
them  about  these  things,  we  have  to 
"broaden  the  channels  of  communica- 
tion." 

Let  Red  China  demonstrate  a  sincere 
desire  for  real  consideration  of  nuclear 
inspection  at  Geneva.  If  she  will  co- 
operate there,  then  the  channels  of  com- 
munication will  have  been  broadened, 
but  under  no  circumstances  would  an 
agreement  with  Russia  on  nuclear  in- 
spection be  meaningful  unless  we  insist 
that  Red  China  abide  by  the  agreement, 
too.  This  can  come  about  only  if  Red 
China  is  represented  at  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

When  I  say  we  need  to  Increase  our 
communication  with  the  Communist 
Chinese,  it  is  not  because  I  trust  them 
or  like  them.  It  is  because  I  do  not  trust 
them.  It  is  because  I  would  not  trust 
them  as  far  as  I  could  throw  a  dragon 
and  a  bear  together  with  one  hand.  It 
is  because  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
keep  a  close  eye  on  the  Chinese  that  we 
have  to  talk  with  them  about  how  to 
set  up  the  eye  that  will  be  watching. 

The  working  paper  is  a  44 -page  docu- 
ment and  discusses  various  aspects  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  Its  closing  para- 
graph states  as  follows: 

Thia  document  reprcsenU  a  general  con- 
8en«uB  oX  those  who  offer  It  for  the  consid- 
eration of  their  colleagues  and  constltuente. 
without  binding  any  individual  to  every  spe- 
cific recoDunendatlon  therein  contained.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  hope  of  those  who  present  it, 
that  the  outline  of  policy  here  suggested  will 
be  Improved  by  discussion  and  modified  In 
accordance  with  rapidly  changing  circum- 
stance. 


WAGE  BOARD  INJUSTICE 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
most  recent  blue  collar  wage  boost  go- 
ing into  effect  around  June  10  for  those 
Federal  employees  imder  the  Wage 
B«^rd  pay  system,  the  main  source  of 
complaint  between  the  various  Federal 
pay  systems  has  once  again  caused  an- 
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noyance  among  the  other  employees  at 
Federal  installations. 

In  and  aroxmd  my  16th  Congressional 
District  in  Pennsylvania,  such  activities 
will  be  affected  as  Indiantown  Gap  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Lebanon.  Olmsted 
Air  Force  Base  which  has  10.000  em- 
ployees, Mechanlcsburg  Naval  Supply 
Depot,  and  New  Cumberland  Army  De- 
pot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  bones  of  con- 
tention that  seems  to  be  involved  in 
this  whole  situation  is  that  the  ultimate 
effect  of  the  wage  board  system  re- 
sults in  unskilled  workers  getting  more 
than  skilled  employees.  The  attend- 
ant cleaning  employee  restrooms  is  mak- 
ing more  than  the  typists  and  stenog- 
raphers. 

On  more  than  one  occasion.  President 
Eisenhower  has  brought  this  problem  to 
the  fore.  In  his  last  two  budget  mes- 
sages, he  reiterated  what  a  conglraner- 
ation  of  pay  plans  are  in  effect  for  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
addition  to  pointing  out  the  divergent 
ways  utilized  for  paying  Uncle  Sam's 
workers,  he  called  for  corrective  action 
for  which  I  still  hold  out  strong  hope 
that  something  will  be  done,  and  soon. 

I  have  taken  up  this  wage  board  mat- 
ter with  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
OflBce  and  Civil  Service,  and  now  again  I 


received  another  ccmiplalning  letter 
about  the  injustices  of  the  wage  board 
pay  system.  This  time  from  Mr.  V.  J. 
Pogarty  of  2120  Chestnut  Street.  Har- 
risburg.  Pa. 

Mr.  Pogarty  sets  forth  in  his  letter  to 
me  a  short  tabulation  reflecting  the  com- 
parative annual  rates.  1940  to  1960. 
which  show  the  disparity  caused  by  the 
wage  board  pay  system  to  the  classi- 
fied pay  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  letter  follows  here- 
with: 

Hakxisbuxc,  Pa..  May  Z6,  J960. 
The  Honorable  Waltk  1L  Mumma, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Conckessman  MricitA :  I  am  seek- 
ing your  support  on  pay  legislation  for  Oov- 
emment  employees.  The  threat  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  on  a  pay  raise  for  OoTemment 
employees  has  prtanpted  me  to  write  you  and 
solicit  your  support  In  correcting  an  injus- 
tice which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  there  are  two  pay  systems  in 
effect: 

1.  White-collar  workers  who  are  generally 
covered  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

2.  Wage  board  employees  whose  wages  are 
governed  by  wages  paid  by  private  Industry 
in  the  immediate  area. 

I  wish  to  point  out  a  few  inequities  that 
have  been  created  as  a  result  of  the  two  sys- 
tems over  the  past  20  years : 


Comparatuf  annual  raics,  194Q-60 


IMO 


Ungraded  ratine  and  1st  rtop  pay  rate 

OfMled  pay  level  (stops) 

L-iborcr  (cleanerK 

tl  M8 

Equated  to  08-1,  $1, WO  (irt). 
Equated  to  QS-&,  12.000  (1st). 

MachlnLn 

9  nan 

19G0 


laborer  (cleaner) ._.. K  .176     Equated  to  GS-6,  K<«>  (1st >. 

Machine 4,907     Equated  to  08-8,  $4,880  («th). 


I  realize  that  you  have  many  problems  on 
your  mind  and  that  my  letter  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  gripe.  My  main  concern  in 
writing  you  is  to  bring  these  inequities  to 
your  attention  with  the  hope  that  you.  as  a 
fair  and  Just  individual,  will  do  what  you 
can  to  set  things  right. 

Your  support  would  be  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

V.  J.  Poo.\rrT. 


THE  POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  present  intention  to  take  all  of 
the  60  minutes,  but  if  at  any  time  I 
should  hear  that  there  are  enough  names 
on  that  petition  I  might  be  disposed  to 
stop. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  always  been  frank 
and  honest  with  my  colleagues.  I  am 
speaking  today  because  I  am  Interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  postal  workers  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  I  hope 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  justice  will  be  done  the  postal 
workers  and  that  they  will  be  given  the 
wage  increase  too  long  withheld  from 
them  and  which  is  more  than  justified; 


and  I  hope,  Mr  Speaker,  that  the  vote 
in  this  body  and  the  other  body  for  that 
bill  when  it  comes  up  for  action  will  be 
so  overwhelming  that  no  one  will  con- 
sider for  a  moment  attaching  a  veto  to 
thatbilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  around  this 
old  world  of  ours  a  loog  Ume,  and  I  have 
found  in  my  youth,  in  my  prime,  and  now 
in  my  age  that  people  pretty  generally 
divide  into  two  groups. 

Those  who  have  red  blood  in  their 
veins,  those  who  have  a  spiritual  sense, 
those  who  feel  the  impulses  of  the  heart 
are  in  one  group.  In  the  other  are  those 
who  have  in  their  veins  not  red  blood, 
but  ice  water. 

I  do  not  know  why  there  should  have 
been  this  long  delay  in  bringing  up  the 
postal  raise  bill  and  I  want  to  say  right 
here  that  there  is  nobody  in  this  world 
who  personally  has  a  higher  and  more 
affectionate  regard  for  my  colleague. 
Chairman  Murray,  tiian  have  I.  We 
may  disagree  on  some  things  but  I  have 
always  had  for  him  a  great  affection  and 
a  great  appreciation.  When  I  sign  a 
discharge  petition  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
Implying  any  reflection  on  or  raising  any 
question  of  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  the  members  of  a  committee. 


\m 
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I  listened  the  other  day  to  one  of  our 
c(illcM<iim  who  said  that  he  had  never 
signed  a  ^BCharge  petition,  but  he  was 
going  to  do  so  because  he  had  made  out 
a  case  of  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance, 
in  other  words,  building  up  a  case 
against  the  ooanmittee  or  the  dialrman 
(rf  a  committee  to  give  him  an  excuse  for 
signing  a  dlaeharge  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  to  do  that  I 
never  would  sign  a  discharge  petition.  I 
shall  accord  alwajrs  to  my  colleagues  the 
same  respect  for  their  sincerity  as  I 
expect  in  return. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
hattpy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  My  good 
frimd  from  Chicago  was  here  when  the 
gentleman  made  that  statement,  so  was 
I.  and  I  think  he  and  I  and  the  Presiding 
Oflloer  were  the  only  ones  In  the  Hall  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  There  may 
have  been  one  or  two  others. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
the  gentlonan's  argument  is  sound  but, 
assuming  I  was  going  to  sign  the  peti- 
tion, would  I  not  have  a  semblance  of 
independence  if  I  waited  until  the  bosses 
in  the  gallery  got  out  and  I  signed  it 
after  they  were  gone? 

Idb-.  O'HARA  of  Illinois, 
rules  we  are  not  supposed  to  refer  to 
people  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan. 
are  not  very  many  up  there. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  When  I  look 
up  in  the  gallery  and  see  schoolchildren 
and  other  people  ccHning  to  the  Capitol 
of  our  country,  I  am  glad,  and  I  am 
happy  when  anybody  Is  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am, 
too. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Of  course 
you  are. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
have  a  perfect  right  to  be  there,  and  It 
gets  us  an  audience  a  lot  of  times  when 
our  colleagues  would  not  waste  their 
time  listening.  I  am  happy  to  have  them 
in  the  gallery,  but  would  it  not  give  me 
a  greater  semblance  of  Independence  if 
I  waited  before  I  followed  out  their  or- 
ders, until  they  were  gone? 

They  do  "not  have  to  watch  me.  If  I 
promise,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  never  suffered 
from  lack  of  independoice.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  man  in  this  Congress  who 
has  been  more  independent,  and  he  does 
not  play  favorites. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman came  from  the  same  community 
I  come  from.  I  am  glad  he  did  not  stay 
there,  because  if  he  had  perhaps  I  would 
not  have  been  elected  to  the  House. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  reason 
I  left  the  gentleman's  district  is  I  was 
a  yoimg  fellow,  and  at  that  time  we  had 
only  one  Donocrat,  Just  one  Democrat 
in  the  entire  Legislature  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That 
was  one  too  many. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  And  I  said 
that  that  was  no  place  for  me.  I  had 
better  be  getting  out  when  I  had  enough 
years  ahead  of  me. 
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Mx.  Speaker;  I  do  not  like  anyone 

the  thought  when  you  sign 

petition  you  are  reflecting 

the  chairman  or  the  members  of  a 


No|r,  my  concept  of  it  Is  this.    ITiere 

that  because  of  the  Committee  an 

we  are  all  botUed  up  in  this  House. 

there  Is  nothing  to  that  at  all  be - 

tmder  the  rules,  when  a  majority 

Members  of  this  House  are  in 

of  some  legislation  and  they  want 

means  are  provided.    All  you  do 

)  ign  a  discharge  petition. 

we  have  such  a  rule  as  that,  we 

complete  democracy  here  and  the 

for  its  functioning.    So, 

this  discharge  petition  because 

that  the  cause  of  the  postal 

Is  a  good  cause,  and  I  do  not 

that  anyone  can  very  much  ques- 

hat.    And,  I  have  never  found  in 

experience  in  public  life  that 

is  an3rthlng  in  the  way  of  a  so- 

pressiuY  group  that  has  any  force 

behind  it  is  public  sentiment. 

GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

yield? 

O'HARA  of  nUnois.     I  yield  to  the 

from  Iowa. 

GROSS.     Now,    the    gentleman 

knows  that  this  bill  goes  far  be- 

a  pay  raise  for  field  postal  workers 

I  support.    The  gentleman  surely 

that  legislative  employees,  judicial 

foreign    service    employees, 

and  all  the  rest  are  in  thus 

The  gentleman  knows  that,  does  he 
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O'HARA  of  Illinois.     I  wonder  if 
friend  from  Iowa  is  seeking  to 
justice  should  not  be  done  to  a 
majority  of  the  people,  because 
and  there  somebody  sneaks  under 
some  isolated  case,  and  there- 
deny  Justice  to  a  great  number 
that  are  deserving. 
GROSS.     The    gentleman    must 
ertainly  he  ought  to — that 
workers  are  but  one-tiiird  of  those 
in  this  bill,  and  only  one-third, 
the  gentleman  think  that  legisla- 
efnployees  are  suffering,  particularly 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  where 
of  the  employees  make  $16,000  to 
a  year?    Does  he  think  they  are 
and  need  a  S-percent  increase 
a  $4.000-a-year  postal  worker 
get  the  same  9  percent  but  a  frac- 
the  increase?    If  he  does,  I  cer- 
disagree  with  him. 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  J    HOFFldAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order.    As  long  as 
there 
to,  I 


Ls  something  worth  while  listening 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a 


quoru  tn  is  not  present. 

Th<  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  El  call  of  the  House. 

A  c  ill  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Th<  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowin :  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No.  1171 

Abbltt  AndenoD,  Arenda 

AUord  Ifont.  Aahmore 

Allen  AnIuBO  AuchinclOM 


Bailey 

Baker 

Barden 

Barrett 

Barry 

Becker 

Boiling 

Bowles 

Brewster 

Brown.  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

CahlU 

Canfleld 

Carnahan 

Celler 

Chamberlflln 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cook 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derounlan 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngel! 

IDorn,  N  Y 

Dorn,  S.C 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Durham 

Dwyer 

E   r-  oiifl  on 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Porand 

Frellnghuy  en 

Fulton 

Garmat7 

Gary 

Gilbert 

Gray 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert ) .  On  this  rollcall  282  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Crlfflths 

O'Brien  N.Y. 

Gubaer 

O'NeUl 

Hays 

Passman 

Healey 

Pelly 

H«bert 

Perkins 

Herlong 

Plost 

Hess 

Fhllbln 

Hoffman.  I:! 

Pllcher 

Holland 

Powell 

Holt 

Price 

Holtsman 

Prokop 

Jackson 

Qule 

Jarman 

Riley 

Jennings 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Junes.  Ala. 

Rostenkowskl 

Kasem 

3;intanKelo 

Keith 

Saund 

Kelly 

Shelly 

Keogh 

Sheppard 

Kllbum 

S:n  th  Miss, 

King.  Utah 

Spence 

Kltchln 

Springer 

Kowalskl 

Staggers 

Lafore 

Steed 

Lane 

Stubblefleld 

Llbonatl 

Taylor 

Lindsay 

Teller 

McDonough 

Tbomas 

McDowell 

Tliompson.  N.J 

lAelntire 

.Toll 

Madden 

Tuck 

Matthews 

Udall 

May 

Utt 

Meader 

Vanlk 

Metcall 

Van  Pelt 

Miller  Clem 

Van  Zandt 

Miller. 

Walnwrlgbt 

George  P. 

Wampler 

MUler.  N.T 

Westland 

Monagan 

Wharton 

Montoym 

Whltten 

Moore 

WUlUms 

Morgan 

WilUa 

M'jrrla.  Okhi. 

Wilson 

Moulder 

Yates 

Multer 

Toung 

Nelsen 

Zelenko 

NU 

THE  POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
EEP.T).  The  gentleman  frcrni  Illinois  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
HoLiFiELOl  has  a  special  order  following 
mine.  He  has  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
at  2  o'clock.  In  view  of  that,  if  it  is 
proper,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  may  speak  now  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  special  order  that  I  may 
resume  mine. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  done  my  best  to  be  gracious  to  my 
colleague  from  California.  I  would  have 
been  very  happy  to  have  given  way  to 
him.  but  as  there  has  been  objection  I 
must  proceed  for  the  next  50  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  Is  go- 
ing to  proceed  with  his  remarks  I  want 
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the  RxcoBi)  to  show  that  I  am  on  the 
floor  listening  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  known  the 
gentlonan  from  Iowa  to  leave  the  floor. 
I  know  he  is  on  the  floor.  There  is  no 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  more  alert  at 
all  times  than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
I  am  glad  to  number  him  among  my  very 
dear  friends. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  he  helped 
out  a  little  bit.  I  did  want  a  quorum,  and 
they  tell  me  some  8  or  10  signatures  have 
been  added  to  the  petition  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rollcall,  so  I  am  grateful 
to  the  gentleman,  for  he  worked  in  a 
good  cause. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield,  he  understands  that  I  did  not 
cause  the  rollcall. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mtfth<gqn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  made 
it  because  I  wanted  the  boys  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  show  their  loyalty,  to  get 
down  here;  and  I  would  Uke  to  thank 
the  gentleman  sincerely  now  for  yield- 
ing to  me  on  other  occasions  earlier 
today.  I  hope  you  will  say  a  good  word 
when  you  get  over  to  Benton  Harbor 
and  help  in  bdialf  of  my  reelection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  ex- 
pect when  I  go  to  Benton  Harbor  and 
St.  Joe  again,  to  tell  them  of  this  dra- 
matic day  and  how  it  ended  when  the 
gentleman  from  Miciiigan.  the  Honor- 
able Clakk  HomcAN,  came  up  as  the 
219th  person  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN. of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  frigid. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Know- 
ing you  as  I  do,  if  I  had  some  of  the  same 
admirable  characteristics  the  gentleman 
has,  I  would  expect  to  walk  down  while 
some  of  the  bosses  sat  up  there,  but 
would  not  the  gentleman  want  me  to 
show  how  independent  I  was  if  I  wsuted 
imtil  they  were  gone  before  I  went  up 
and  signed? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  teU  the 
gentleman  what  I  will  do;  I  will  have  a 
large  umbrella  brought  over,  a  large 
colored  umbrella,  and  I  will  hold  it  over 
the  gentleman  while  he  signs  the  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     And 
you  will  have  another  flood  like  Noahs. 
Mr.  MASON.     Do  not  bring  my  name 
into  this. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  understood 
from  the  gentleman's  opening  remarks 
that  he  was  holding  the  floor  in  order  to 
give  reluctant  Members  a  last  opportu- 
nity to  sign  the  petition  that  has  been 
lying  on  the  desk  since  yesterday  to  dis- 
charge the  Rules  Committee  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  House  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  rule  from  which  they  are  dis- 


charging the  committee,  before  they  rush 
headlong  to  the  desk  I  want  them  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly  what  they  are  do- 
ing and  will  doubtless  do  during  the  next 
few  minutes.  They  will  be  bringing  up 
a  gag  rule  under  which  no  Member  will 
have  an  opitortunity  to  offer  any  amend- 
ment or  do  anything  about  it. 

It  even  provides  that  the  bill  cannot 
be  read.  It  must  be  considered  as  read. 
No  amendments  may  be  offered.  The 
House  has  no  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  the  bill.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
gentleman  believes  in  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation because,  as  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  over  the  years,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  it  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have 
heard  Members  who  regard  themselves 
in  this  House  as  great  liberals  complain 
bitterly  whenever  a  rule  came  to  the 
House  floor  in  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  gagged  from  working  their 
will  on  the  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  Members 
took  the  trouble  to  read  this  resolution 
before  they  made  the  headlong  rush  to 
sign  the  petition.  My  purpose  in  inter- 
rupting the  gentlonan  is  to  let  the 
House  be  aware  so  that  nobody  can  say 
after  this  petition  has  been  signed  up 
that  "I  did  not  know  I  was  gagging  my- 
self and  the  rest  of  the  House  on  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  did  not  know  this  bill 
comes  here  with  a  prohibition  against 
the  House  even  reading  the  thing  that 
we  are  supposed  to  be  voting  on." 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  have 
the  floor,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  converse 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIER.  Well.  12  years  here  has 
proven  to  me  that  we  do  not  agree  on 
the  imprisonment  of  bills  in  the  Rules 
Committee  and  we  have  only  one  alter- 
native and  that  is  to  do  it  this  way. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  WIER.  We  waited  patiently  here 
for  many  bills  to  come  out  of  the  Rules 
Committee.  There  is  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  do  this,  and,  speaking  of  a 
closed  rule,  as  I  imderstand  this  petition 
is.  that  is  not  new  around  here  either. 
Closed  rules  have  come  out  quite  often; 
gag  rules,  if  you  please.  The  gentl«nan 
is  not  bringing  up  anything  new.  I  have 
signed  that  petition  willingly  because 
that  is  the  only  recourse  I  have. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  any  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  May 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  we  all  have  a 
high  regard  for  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House.  It  might  be  understood  also 
that  everyone  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  this  legislation,  everyone  knows  the 
burden  of  the  Grovemment  workers, 
whom  we  all  depend  on,  even  in  our  own 
ofiBces,  who  have  been  laboring  over  the 
years,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  majority  still  rules.  The  dispo- 
sition of  this  discharge  petition  win  be 
left  to  the  membership  of  the  House,  if 


a  sofflelent  number  of  Members  sign  the 
petitioD.  I  think  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee should  certainly  feel  that  we  have 
acted  In  good  oo'der  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  BUDGK  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentl«nan  frcHn  Virginia,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, would  inform  the  House  Just  how 
many  days  the  salary  leglslatkm  has 
been  before  his  committee?  When  was 
the  request  for  a  rule  received  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee? 

ISi.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  would  have 
to  speak  from  reccdlection  on  that,  and 
I  think  my  recollection  is  pretty  good. 
The  resolution  came  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  before  we  even  had  an  oi^Mr- 
tunity  to  discuss  it.  This  gag  rule  was 
filed  as  a  preliminary  to  the  petition. 
My  own  position  to  that  situation  with 
respect  to  that  bill  Is  the  same  as  it 
would  be  with  respect  to  any  other  bill. 
The  Members  of  the  House  have  an  op- 
tion under  the  rules  of  the  House.  They 
can  either  go  to  the  discharge  petition 
or  they  can  ask  the  committee  to  give 
the  bill  consideration.  Having  chosen 
to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  I  did 
not  think  it  was  up  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  take  any  further  action.  "Hiey 
were  entirely  within  their  right  to  sign- 
ing it.  I  have  listened  carefuUy  to  the 
alibi  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
They  are  entirely  right  in  what  they  say 
about  the  right  of  the  Membtts  (tf  the 
House  to  do  this  if  they  want  to  do  it. 
My  only  purpose  in  rising  here  was  to 
inform  the  Members  who  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  read  that  document  of 
one  page  in  which  they  were  discharg- 
ing the  Rules  Committee  Just  what  they 
were  doing. 

I  want  them  to  know  that  they  are 
asking  for  a  rule  which  gags  than  and 
gags  everybody  else  in  the  House  so  that 
you  cannot  even  offer  any  amendment 
to  the  bllL  Now,  that  is  all  I  rose  for, 
so  that  everybody  would  know  and  so 
that  there  could  not  be  any  alibi  that  "I 
did  not  know  what  I  was  signing."  I 
want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  gentlemen  for  pursuing 
their  course,  but  I  do  think  I  am  Justi- 
fied in  sasdng,  as  long  as  the  question 
has  been  raised  by  the  gmtleman  from 
Minnesota,  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  held  many,  many,  many  hearings 
on  biUs.  I  think  the  goitleman  ought 
to  examine  the  record,  because  where 
we  have  held  up  1  bill  we  have  granted 
rules  on  20.  And  there  are  several  bills 
up  in  the  C<xnmittee  on  Rules  right 
now — I  have  a  list  in  my  ix>cket — that 
are  ready  for  consideration,  and  most  of 
them  will  be  considered  just  as  rapidly 
as  can  be  done. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
that  now  that  he  has  had  his  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  presentment  to  his 
colleagues  on  the  floor,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  always  does  a  mastorful 
job  in  explaining  matters.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  have  no 
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feeUnff  of  iceentment  agalnflt  any  Mem-     every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules        The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    On  this 
ber  of  this  body  who  signs  the  discharge     and  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  letter  which    rollcall  260  Members  have  answered  to 


peUtion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  May  I  In- 
terrupt? I  think  I  made  that  dear.  I 
think  the  gentlonen  who  have  signed 
the  petitlcm  have  followed  the  rules  of 
the  House.  Nobody  has  a  right  to  ques- 
tion what  they  did. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  sure 
that  was  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
frcxn  Virginia. 

Mr.  BX7DOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  fiirther? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUDOE.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  did  not  quite  an- 
swer the  inquiry  which  I  addressed  to 
him  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  anyone 
In  this  Chamber  who  feels  that  the  per- 
son who  signs  a  discharge  petitiCHi  is  not 
fully  within  his  rights.  That  is  not 
what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was 
talking  about.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out — and  I  am  also  speaking 
fr<«i  recollection — that  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  not  been 
derelict  in  his  duty.  The  report  on  the 
bUl,  if  my  recollecti(m  is  correct,  was  not 
filed  until  the  24th  day  of  May,  either 
the  25th  or  the  24th  day  of  May.  Now, 
this  bill  was  introduced  in  July  of  last 
year;  introduced  in  the  House.  The 
Committee  on  Rxiles  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  have  had 
something  like  10  days  supervision  over 
this  legislation.  Now,  if  that  is  being 
dilatory,  I  think  we  should  perhaps  re- 
define the  word. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  point  only  as  to  the  time  and 
as  to  just  exactly  what  was  done  on  be- 
half of  our  committee.  The  chairman 
of  our  committee  was  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  and  therefore  it  was  inciun- 
bent  upon  me  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee  to  file  a  report  and  ask 
for  a  rule.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  And, 
I  want  to  say  at  this  time  I  am  sure  I 
felt  the  same  way  as  every  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  that  we  respect  and 
hold  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  high 
regard,  as  we  do  its  very  distinguished 
and  very  able  chairman.  Bearing  that 
in  mind,  I  wrote  a  letter  and  explained 
exactly  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  it  was  necessary  to 
take  this  legislation  up  as  quickly  as 
possible  if  we  were  going  to  act  on  this 
legislation  before  adjournment.  I  went 
Into  detail.  And,  further,  the  report 
showed  that  only  two  members  of  our 
ccMnmittee  signed  the  minority  report; 
that  the  vote  was  overwhelming  in  favor 
of  this  legislation  by  our  committee  and 
it  had  been  carefully  and  timely  con- 
sidered. Every  witness  that  wanted  to 
htul  been  heard  by  oiu:  committee  on  this 
legislation.  We  took  it  up  with  due  dili- 
gence after  all  the  testimony  was  heard. 
I  explained  all  that  In  the  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  not 
only  wrote  the  chairman,  but  I  wrote 


I  senll  to  the  honorable  chairman.  Mr. 
Smite  ,  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Since 
the  dialrman  and  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee cl:  ose  to  take  no  action  on  this  bill, 
that  i '  this  House  is  to  have  a  fair  op- 
portu]  ity  to  vote  on  this  legislation,  the 
only  1  ray  it  can  do  so  Is  by  signing  this 
dischirge  petition.  I  understand  they 
only  ]ieed  eight  more  signatures  on  it. 
I  pers  )nally  want  to  extend  any  Member 
who  b  as  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
an  ixv  Itatlon  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. It  is  right  up  there  on  the  desk 
and  I  invite  anyone  who  so  desires  to 
go  up  there  and  sign  it  so  the  full  House 
can  consider  this  important  legislation. 


Mr, 


Speak  er,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quo:  vm.  \s  not  present. 

Th<  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
count ng]  One  hundred  and  seventy 
eight  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quoru  n. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  o   the  House. 

A  c  ill  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Th<  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowini;   Members    failed    to    answer   to 


their 


lames: 


Abbltt 

AUord 

Alger 

Allen 

Anderson, 

Hon :. 
Anfusc 
Arendi 
Ashley 
Aabmc  re 
Aucbl^closs 
Ayres 
Baker 
Bardei 
B«rret 
Baa>.^  JI. 
Becker 


Mo. 


CAUi  OP  THE  HOUSE 
HOFTMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 


Pa. 


Mo. 


BoUllM 
B08Cll 

Bowles 

Brewstsr 

Brown  : 

Buckley 

BurdlCE 

Byrne, 

CaMIl 

Canfleld 

Cama^an 

CeUer 

Cbaml^rlaln 

Coad 

Coflln 

Cook 

Oooley 

Curtla,  1 

DawBOU 

Delane^ 

£>ent 

Derou^ian 

DerwUiSkl 

Dlgga 

Dlngel 

Dom,  ]  r.Y. 

Dom,  I  I.e. 

Downlfig 

Doyle 

Dulaki 

Durbai  a. 

Dwyer 

Edmocdson 

FaUon 

Fartat^ln 

Flno 

nood 

Flynn 
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Pogarty  Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Foley  Morris,  Okla. 

Forand  MvUter 

Frellngbuysen  Nelsen 


Fulton 

Oannatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Gray 

OrllBths 

Oubser 

Hardy 

Harmon 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Holt 

Holtzman 

ncard 

Jackaon 

Jamuui 

Jennings 

Jones,  Ala. 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogb 

Kilbum 

King,  Utah 

Kltchln 

Lafore 

Lane 

Lankford 

Ubonati 

Lindsay 

McOonough 

McDoweU 

Mclntlre 

Macbrowlcz 

Madden 

MaUllard 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller. 

Oeorge  P. 
MUler,  N.T. 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Morgan 


Ntz 

O'Brien  N.Y. 

O'Neill 

Pasaman 

PeUy 

Perkins 

Pfoet 

PUcher 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Qule 

RUey 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roetenkowskl 

Santangelo 

Saxind 

Schneebell 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Slkes 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

TeUer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tuck 

Udall 

vn 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wampler 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Williams 

WUlls 

Wilson 

Tatea 

Toung 

Zelenko 


their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  POSTAL  PAY  INCREASE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  As  I  was  stating 
just  before  the  quorum  call,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  empha- 
sized and  laid  great  stress  on  this  being 
a  gag  measure.  In  my  humble  opinion  I 
do  not  know  of  any  Member  who  has  the 
full  power  to  say  whether  or  not  this 
legislation  can  come  out  imder  an  open 
rule  allowing  amendments  or  a  closed 
rule  than  the  chairman,  Mr.  Smtth.  If 
he  had  granted  a  hearing  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  there  could  have  been 
an  open  rule.  As  I  explained  in  my 
letter  to  him  and  to  the  members  of  the 
Rules  Committee  it  was  necessary  to  take 
action  immediately.  This  Is  nothing 
new.  The  Rules  Committee  takes  fast 
action  on  many  bills.  Sometimes  the 
report  is  filed  one  day  and  the  rule 
granted  the  next,  or  even  in  some  cases 
on  the  same  day. 

But  the  chairman  held  the  matter  up 
and  hence  this  discharge  petition.  If  a 
rule  had  been  granted  there  would  be  no 
need  for  this  discharge  petition.  The 
chairman  of  the  R«iles  Committee  chose 
to  delay,  which  made  this  discharge  pe- 
tition necessary. 

Every  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee knew  about  the  timing  of  this  bill 
because  I  had  so  Informed  them,  and  it 
was  filed  a  week  ago  this  past  Tuesday 
with  the  Rules  Committee.  More  than 
10  days  had  elapsed,  and  had  they  so 
chosen  they  could  have  granted  a  rule 
like  they  do  on  most  bills  allowing 
amendments  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  But  today  the  very  gentleman 
who  is  complaining  so  much,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, who  is  complaining  so  much 
about  the  gag  rule  that  will  govern  if 
this  discharge  petition  is  signed,  is  the 
very  one  who  could  have  prevented  it. 

I  understand  we  need  exactly  six  more 
Members  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
and  that  then  this  bill  will  come  up  un- 
der the  discharge  petition  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress.  So  I  say  that 
even  now  it  is  not  too  late.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee desired  to.  I  think  he  could  call 
a  meeting  today  and  take  this  bill  up  if 
he  saw  fit. 

I  do  not  want  anybody  to  feel  that  this 
legislation  was  not  duly  considered,  be- 
cause, the  distinguished  member  of  the 
Rules  Cwnmittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Budge],  explained,  it  has 
been  pending  since  last  January.  Every 
witness  who  wanted  to  be  heard  was 
heard.    The  hearings  closed  on  April 
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30.  There  was  due  deliberation  by  the 
committee,  and  after  the  bill  was  re- 
p>orted  out  some  3  weeks  ensued  in  pre- 
paring the  report  which  was  occasioned 
by  waiting  for  the  signature  of  the  two 
minority  members  who  were  against  the 
bill. 

So  I  do  not  see  how  in  the  world  any- 
body can  take  the  position  that  this 
legislation  was  in  any  way  hurried  or 
rushed  because  I  know  of  no  bill  that 
was  more  fully,  more  adequately,  and 
on  which  more  time  has  been  spent  on 
its  consideration,  than  on  this  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee  has  its  prerog- 
ative. If  they  choose  they  may  report 
it,  if  they  choose  not  to  report  it  the 
other  Members  have  the  opportunity  to 
sign  a  discharge  petition,  which  is  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Certainly  each  Member  of  this  House 
can  judge  as  to  whether  he  wants  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  or  not.  This 
bill  can  be  considered  by  the  House  and 
duly  voted  on  if  219  Members  sign  this 
discharge  petition. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nilnois.  I  j'ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  diligently  performed  its  task 
of  exploring  all  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  legislation,  and  that  it  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  consideration  of  this 
matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
has  taken  almost  a  year,  11  months  plus, 
to  examine  this  legislation. 

Now,  it  is  a  fimction  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee not  only  to  pass  on  the  merits 
of  the  legislation,  but  also  to  determine 
the  type  of  rule  under  which  a  bill  shall 
be  considered  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana has  just  informed  the  House  that 
the  Rules  Cwnmittee  has  had.  including 
today.  10  days  in  which  to  deliberate  upon 
a  bill  which  took  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  almost  a  year  to  con- 
sider. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  to  its  much-be- 
leaguered members,  and  I  happen  to  be 
one.  it  seems  to  me  to  charge  us  with 
being  delinquent  in  this  instance  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  circumstances.  Cer- 
tainly when  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee uses  12  months,  we  ought  to  take 
12  days.  But  I  do  not  question  the 
right  of  any  Member  at  any  time  to  sign 
a  discharge  petition.  That  is  under  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  I  would  be  the 
first  to  uphold  those  rules.  But  I  do  not 
feel  anyone  should  charge  in  this  in- 
stance that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
been  dilatory. 

I  hope  that  the  matter  can  be  resolved 
so  that  instead  of  getting  an  issue  we 
will  get  legislation.  I  recall  a  few  years 
back  when  something  rather  alcin  to  this 
procedure  resulted  in  no  legislation  for 
the  Government  employees,  for  which  I 
was  sorry. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  would  like  to  say 
in  answer  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee is  a  little  different  from  the  regular 
committees  of  the  House  in  that  we  have 
to  hear  witnesses,  scores  of  witnesses,  we 
have  to  take  a  lot  of  testimony;  some- 
times we  have  to  meet  daily.  The  func- 
tion of  the  Rules  Committee  is  different. 
They  hear  one  or  two  witnesses,  they 
take  the  bill  as  rer>orted  by  the  commit- 
tee, consider  it  and  state  whether  it  is 
going  to  come  up  under  a  closed  rule,  a 
gag  rule,  how  many  hours  of  debate  may 
be  had.  and  so  forth,  giving  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, all  of  which  can  be  done  in  less 
than  a  day.  Sometimes  it  has  l>een  done 
in  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  happy  to  yield  to  my  col- 
leafrues  here.  It  seems  to  me  a  useful 
purpose  has  been  served.  We  have  clar- 
ified the  issue,  whether  it  is  proper  to 
sijrn  a  discharge  petition  and,  secondly, 
wiicn  you  .sign  a  discharge  petition  are 
you  rcflect'ii'z  upon  the  Rules  Committee 
or  upon  any  other  committee?  I  think 
the  discu5;sion  we  have  had  in  which  the 
distinguished  and  highly  respected 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  has 
participated  has  brought  out  clearly 
that  a  discharge  petition  is  a  proper  in- 
strumentality in  the  functioning  of  this 
legislative  body  and  that  in  signing  a 
discharge  petition  there  is  no  refiection 
upon  the  Rules  Committee  or  upon  any 
other  committee.  I  understand  there  is 
general  agreement  that  in  signing  a  dis- 
charse  petition  you  are  merely  par- 
ticipating in  the  wise  procedure  that 
permits  the  majority  of  this  body  to  work 
its  will.  So.  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
liave  had  this  free  and  useful  discus- 
sion. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  just  briefiy? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  During  the 
interval  of  the  rollcall  I  had  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  the  record  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  as  to  just  what  did 
happen  about  this.  Of  course,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  customarily  receives  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  asking  for  a  rule.  That 
letter  was  received  on  the  25th  day  of 
May  and  replied  to  on  the  same  day  from 
the  chairman.  On  the  preceding  day 
the  committee  received  this  letter  that 
has  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  in  which  he  asked  for  a 
rule.  But.  it  developed  that  prior  to  his 
letter  he  had  introduced  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  namely,  on  May  23,  before  any 
request  from  anybody  from  the  commit- 
tee, this  gag  resolution  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred.  And,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, having  chosen  his  bed,  why,  nat- 
urally, the  Committee  on  Rules  permitted 
him  to  recline  on  it.  We  did  not  think 
it  was  up  to  us  to  direct  his  motives  of 
how  he  wanted  to  proceed.  He  chose  his 
method  of  procedure;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
House  Resolution  537,  which  is  the  gag 
resolution  to  which  I  previously  referred. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  Rep- 
resentative jAuxs  H.  Morrison,  or  Repre- 
sentative John  R.  Folet.  or  Representative 
Joel  T.  Brothill,  to  move  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  ordw  against  aald  bUl  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  Member  of  the  House  re- 
questing the  rule  for  consideration  of  said 
H.R.  9883.  and  a  Member  who  is  opposed  to 
said  bill  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker; 
the  blU  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  for  amendment.  No  amendment  shall 
be  In  order  to  said  bill  except  thoee  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  ClvU  Service.  Amendments  offered  by 
direction  of  Commltte^on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  may  be  offered  to  any  part  of 
the  bUl  but  shaU  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  such  considera- 
tion, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  In- 
structions. This  special  order  shall  be  a 
continuing  order  until  the  blU  Is  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  beloved  colleague  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  commendation  for  taking  the 
special  order  today,  and  in  that  way 
pwToitting  the  House  to  remain  in 
session  m  order  to  aUow  those  who 
want  to  bring  this  action  to  the  floor 
the  opportimity  to  be  heard  and  allow 
the  Congress  to  work  its  will.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  certainly,  with  the 
special  order  today,  given  us  a  great  deal 
of  opportunity  to  discuss  this  legislation, 
and  I  commend  him  for  it.  The  fact 
that  we  have  picked  up  a  considerable 
number  of  signatures  during  the  period 
of  his  special  order  brings  this  legisla- 
tion just  that  much  closer  to  letting  the 
Congress  work  its  will.  I  certainly  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  pres- 
entation and  taking  today's  special  order 
to  make  this  possible. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  nUnois.  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  comments  of  my 
colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  lUmois.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  discharge  petition  prohibits  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  House,  at  least,  from  work- 
ing its  will  on  this  bill.  That  Is  my 
quarrel.  Certainly  the  discharge  petition 
conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  Hoiise,  and 
certainly  it  has  been  used  and  used  in 
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gong: 


ttM  past.  Irak  my  quunl  vtth  this  Is 
ttaat  it  i"4<'i—  ft  wag  rate  on  the  Hooae 
of  Representatives  wtaidi  I  nqr  is  wboUy 

unnecessary. 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  nUncrfsL  I  aiipreeiate 
the  comments  of  the  goitlemali  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  most  be  reallstie. 
This  Is  the  last  opportunity  we  win  hare 
for  leglslafcicm  in  this  field  in  this  ses- 
sion. We  anticipate  gettin^r  out  of  here 
In  a  very  few  weelcs.  Unless  this  dis- 
charge petition  is  signed — and  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  think  some  of  my  colleagues 
made  remarks  that  it  is  only  lacking 
six  signatures;  I  do  not  know;  that  is 
merely  the  report  that  I  get — but.  If  ttiat 
be  the  number,  it  Is  a  matter  now  of 
getting  six  more  Members  of  this  body 
to  sign  the  petition  or  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  giving  relief  to  these  postal  and 
other  Federal  workers.  I  trust  that 
those  ii^io  have  not  signed  will  re- 
examine their  conscience.  If  they  think 
that  they  should  not  sign,  and  that  Is 
thetr  sincere  conviction,  no  one  can 
questifflx  But,  if  lor  reasons  not  of  con- 
viction they  are  roraining  from  signing, 
while  believing  that  this  is  needed  and 
Justified  legislation,  I  trust  they  will  re- 
examine their  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  now  to  speak  on 
another  subject.  I  received,  and  I  as- 
sume all  my  oolleafirues  received,  a  notice 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  on  scholarships 
granted  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
languages.  I  was  delighted  to  find  In 
the  list  of  those  granted  the  scholarships 
three  from  my  district.  I  wish  to  take 
this  occasion  to  mention  their  names,  be- 
cause I  think  it  reflects  a  great  credit 
and  honor  upon  a  congressional  district 
to  have  resident  in  that  district  three 
young  persons  dedicated  to  scholarship 
and  in  a  field  where  it  is  now  most 
needed — in  languages. 

One.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  Mr.  Lawrence  D. 
Kessler.  Uvlng  at  1314  East  Hyde  Park 
In  the  city  of  Chicago.  He  has  a  schol- 
arship in  Chinese  and  he  win  take  a 
course  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Brass,  living  at  5421  South 
Woodlawn  Avenue,  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
who  has  a  scholarship  In  Hindi  and  win 
take  his  course  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

The  other  is  Mrs.  Lynn  Solotaroff ,  liv- 
ing at  1212  East  54th  Street  in  the  city 
of  Chicago.  She  will  take  a  course  In 
Russian  and  her  coin^e  wiU  be  taken  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

AU  told  there  are  some  434  awards  that 
have  been  made.  These  are  young  people 
who  WiU  attend  universities  and  be  espe- 
cially trained  in  the  teaching  of  lan- 
guages. And  that  is  certainly  a  field  of 
education  In  which  we  should  have  an 
intensified  effort. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  very 
happy  to  yield  to  my  coQeegue. 

Mr.  PILLION.  With  reference  to  the 
pay  raise  disdiarge  petition  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  present  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  DQ;>artment  is  running  about  $000 
million  per  year.  TTie  cost  of  the  pay 
raise  contemplated  In  the  petition  will 
add  another  $600  million  to  that  deficit 
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makttic  a  total  annual  deficit  for  that 
depa  tment  at  $1.2  UlUon  a  year,  which 
Is  by  far  the  greatest  deOeit  that  that 
depa:  tmoit  has  ever  had. 

I  t  link  the  gentleman  referred  to  an 
exaimnation  of  conscience.    I  might  ask. 


after 
one's 


gresB 


^TffTntning  one's  Conscience  and 
heart  and  one's  mind,  does  the 


gentleman  now  believe 


should    abandon 


that 
the 


this 
idea 


Con- 
that 


those  who  use  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
mmt  should  pay  for  it,  that  we  should 
abanAon  the  pay-as-you-go  theory  in 
the  F  ost  OfBce  D^^artment? 

Or  may  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
tlem(n  who  signed  this  petition  are 
reads  and  willing  to  vote  for  the  in- 
creassd  postal  rates,  vote  perhaps  a 
rediK  ti(«  in  personal  exemption  on  the 
incor  le  tax  of  $100  in  order  to  make 
up  t  lis  deficit?  Or  do  they  want  to 
incre  ise  the  d^cit  of  the  Post  OfBce 
Department,  without  regard  to  the 
overs  U  budget? 

Mr,  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  When  it 
comes  to  human  needs.  I  have  never 
foun .  my  remedy  in  a  book  of  arith- 
metk .  

Ml,  HOLIFIKI J).  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  g  mtleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentl  >man  from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  should  like  to  re- 
sponc  to  the  gentleman's  inquiry.  In  the 
first  ?lace.  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  never  been  set  up  on  the  basis  of 
payirg  its  own  way  any  more  than  the 
Agriculture  Department  or  the  Defense 
Department.  It  has  never  been  set  up 
on  a  basis  of  cash  balance  of  income 
from  SCTvices  rendered  and  the  cost  of 
the  S4  irvices  that  are  rendered.  This  con- 
cept ot  course  has  never  been  attained 
even  under  the  present  administra- 
tion. They  have  raised  the  cost  to  first- 
class  mailers,  when  the  first-class  letters 
were  already  paying  their  way  and 
bring  ng  an  $80  million  profit  into  the 
Treaj  ury.  In  order  to  so-called  balance 
the  b  idget  they  have  Increased  the  rates 
on  t  le  ordinary  users  of  the  mails 
throi  ghout  the  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  cmly  one  section  of  the  Post 
Offlo  i  service  that  under  the  statute  has 
to  pify  for  itself,  and  that  is  the  parcel 
post. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mrl  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Thj  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert)]. Obviously  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent 

Mr 
move 

A 

Mrl 


Mr 


Thr 


HOUS! 

Mr 


McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 
a  caU  of  the  House. 
4aU  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
HOFFMAN    of    Michigan. 


Mr. 


Spea  :er,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Th!    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
gentl^an  wiU  state  it. 

HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    Is  a  mo- 


tion t  D  adjourn  in  order? 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Not  now. 


The  I  :hair  win  advise  that  a  call  of  the 


has  been  ordered. 
HOFFMAN  of  Michigan. 


Can  a 


mem  )er  erf  the  mlnorlty- 


Th ;  regular  order  was  demanded. 


The  SPKAKSl  pro  tempore.  The  reg- 
ular order  is  demanded.  The  Clerk  wiU 
call  the  rolL 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1191 

nood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

For  and 

Prellngbujrsea 

Pulton 

Oallacher 

Garmata 

Gary 

Gilbert 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Orlffltlu 

Oubeer 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harmon 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlonc 

Hess 

Hoffman,  ni. 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kasem 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

King.  Utah 

Klrwan 

Kltcbln 

Kluczynskl 

Lafore 

Lane 

Lankford 

Llbonatl 

Undsay 

McDonough 

McDoweU 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowica 

Madden 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MetcaU 

Miller,  Clem 

Miller, 

Oeorse  P. 
MlUer,  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  259  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  moved  to  observe  that  there  are 
occasions  when  quorum  calls  are  proper. 
Each  rollcall  on  occasion — and  I  am  not 
being  specific — returns  a  definite  profit. 

I  am  very  happy  that  we  have  had  a 
number  of  them  this  afternoon.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr  HoLirnxD]  has  a  message  for 
his  colleagues.  He  is  going  to  make  a 
great  speech  and  because  of  my  love 
for  him  and  my  eagerness  to  listen  to 
his  speech  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  a  motion  to  adjourn  in  order  at  this 
time? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman 
yields  for  that  purpose. 


Abbltt 
Aiford 

AUen 
Anderson, 

Mont. 
AnXuso 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ash  more 
Auchlncloas 
Ayrea 
Bailey 
Baker 
Barden 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.H. 
Becker 
Belling 
Bolton 
Boech 
Bowles 
Brewster 
Brown,  Mo. 
Buckley 
Biirdlck 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Canfleld 
Camahan 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Coma 
CofSn 
Cook 
Cooley 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dorn.  NT. 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulskl 
Durham 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Fallon 
F&rbsteln 
Pino 
Fisher 


Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

MorrU.  N.  Mex. 

Morris.  Okla. 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien.  NY. 

OT«elll 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pfoat 

PUcher 

Poage 

PoweU 

Price 

Prokop 

Qule 

RUey 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Booney 

Rostenkowskl 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

SUces 

8i>enoe 

Springer 

Btaggen 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

TeUer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Walnwrlght 

Wampler 

Wels 

Weetland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WUUams 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wlnste«d 

Wlthrow 

Yates 

Young 

Zelenko 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man has  relinquished  the  fioor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Such  a  motion  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  asking  for  any  un- 
u.sual  procedure  or  to  offer  any  dilatory 
motions,  but  if  there  is  not  a  quorum 
present  I  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 
I  have  a  special  order,  and  I  request  op- 
portunity to  be  allowed  to  use  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  77,  nays  195,  not  voting  159. 

[Roll  No.    120 1 
YEAS— 77 


Abernethy 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Mribon 

Adair 

Everett 

Miiiiken 

Alger 

Penton 

Mumma 

Andrews 

Fisher 

Murray 

Avery 

Ford 

Norblad 

Bass,  N  H. 

Fountain 

Norrell 

Belcher 

Frelinghuysen 

OKonskl 

Bennett.  Mich 

Gathlngs 

Pillion 

Bcntley 

George 

Po.aee 

Berr>' 

OrobS 

Poff 

Bonner 

Haley 

Reecc.  Tenn. 

Bow 

Hargls 

liees,  Kans. 

Boykln 

Harrison 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Brock 

Henderson 

St  George 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Hiestand 

Scherer 

Brown.  Oa. 

Hoffman.  M!th 

.  Schwengel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Huddleston 

Short 

Budge 

Hull 

Slier 

Burleson 

Johansen 

S'.nipson 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Smith.  Kans. 

Cannon 

Jones.  Mo. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Cederberg 

Laird 

Smith,  Va. 

Chlperfleld 

LatU 

T;ber 

Hague 

Mcculloch 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Devlne 

McSween 

Vinson 

Dixon 

M,'\lUlard 
NAYS— 195 

Addon  Izlo 

Dadriarlo 

Johnson.  Md. 

Albert 

Daniels 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Alexander 

Dnvls.  Tenn 

Judd 

Andersen, 

Denton 

Karsten 

Minn. 

Dlngell 

Karih 

Asplnall 

Don.'-hue 

Kastenmeler 

Bailey 

Dooley 

K earns 

Baldwin 

Dorn   S  C. 

Kee 

Baring 

Dowdy 

KUday 

Barr 

Dwver 

KUgore 

Barr>' 

Elliott.  Ala 

King.  Calif. 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Felghan 

Klrwan 

Bates 

Flynt 

Kluczynskl 

Beckworth 

Foley 

Knox 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Forrester 

Kowalskl 

Betts 

Frazler 

Kyi 

Blatnlk 

Frledel 

Landrum 

Batch 

Oa.'lagher 

Langen 

Boland 

Gavin 

Lennon 

Brademas 

Glalmo 

Leslr.skl 

Bray 

Glenn 

Levering 

Breeding 

Ooodell 

Lipscomb 

Brooks,  La. 

Granahan 

Loser 

Eroomfleld 

Grant 

McCormack 

Broyhlll 

Green,  Oreg. 

McFall 

Burke.  Ky. 

Orlffln 

McGovern 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hagen 

McMillan 

Citsey 

Hal  pern 

Macdonald 

Cholf 

Harris 

Mack 

Phenoweth 

Hechler 

Magnuson 

Clmrch 

Hemphill 

Mahon 

ri-irk 

Hoeven 

Marshall 

Cohelan 

Hogan 

Martin 

Collier 

HoUfleld 

Merrow 

Colmer 

Horan 

Meyer 

Conte 

Ikard 

Michel 

Cooley 

Inouyc 

Mills 

C  irbelt 

Irwin 

MlnshaU 

Cramer 

Jennings 

Mitchell 

Cunningham 

Jensen 

MoeUer 

Curtin 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Morrison 

Moss 

Rlehlman 

SuUlTan 

Moulder 

Rivera,  Alaska 

Teague.  Calif. 

Murphy 

Riven,  B.C. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Matcher 

Roberts 

Thomas 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

RoblBon 

Thompson,  La. 

OHara,  VI. 

Rodlno 

Thompson,  Tex 

O'Hara,  Mich 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thomberry 

Oliver 

Rogers,  Fla. 

ToUefson 

Osmers 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Ostertag 

Rooney 

UUman 

Patman 

Roosevelt 

Utt 

Perkins 

ROtlfih 

Vanlk 

Phllbln 

Rutherford 

Wallhauser 

Plmle 

Baylor 

Walter 

Porter 

Schenck 

Watts 

Preston 

Scott 

Weaver 

Purlnskl 

Selden 

Wels 

Qulgley 

Shipley 

Whltener 

Rabaut 

Slsk 

Wler 

Rains 

Slack 

Wolf 

Randall 

Smith,  Calif. 

Wright 

Ray 

Smith,  Iowa 

Younger 

Reu.ss 

Springer 

Zablockl 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Stratton 
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A')b!tt 

Fiynn 

Montoya 

Aiford 

Fu-<ariy 

Moore 

Allen 

Fornnd 

Morgan 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Mont. 

GurmaLz 

Morris,  Okla. 

Anfuso 

Gary 

Multer 

Arends 

Gilbert 

Nelsen 

Ashley 

Gray 

Nix 

Ashmorc 

C.ieen,  Pa. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

j\urhlnc!os8 

Griffiths 

ONelU 

Avres 

Gubser 

Passman 

B.iker 

Halleck 

Pelly 

Barden 

Hardy 

Pfost 

Barrett 

Harmon 

PUcher 

Baumhart 

Hays 

PoweU 

Becker 

Healey 

Price 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Prokop 

Boiling 

Herlong 

Qule 

Bolton 

Hess 

Riley 

Bosch 

Hoffman,  111, 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Howies 

Holland 

Rostenkowskl 

Brewster 

Holt 

Santangelo 

Brown.  Mo. 

Holtzman 

Saund 

Buckley 

Hosmer 

Schneebell 

Burdirk 

Jackson 

Shelley 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Jarman 

Sheppard 

Cahlll 

Jones,  Ala, 

Slkes 

Canfield 

Kasem 

Spence 

Carnahan 

Keith 

Staggers 

Celler 

Kelly 

Steed 

Chamberlain 

Keogh 

Stubblefleld 

Coad 

Kilbum 

Tayior 

Coffin 

King,  Utah 

Teller 

Cook 

Kltchln 

Thompson,  N.J 

Curtis,  Mo, 

Lafore 

Toll 

Davis.  Ga 

Lane 

Tuck 

Dav.'son 

Lankford 

UdaU 

Delaiiey 

Libonati 

Van  Pelt 

Dciit 

Lindsay 

Van  Zandt 

n^r;  uiiian 

McDonough 

Wainwrlght 

r»->'-w!nskl 

McDowell 

Wampler 

DlgKS 

MrOlnley 

Westland 

Dorn.  NY. 

Mclntlre 

Wharton 

Downmg 

MachrowlPZ 

Whitten 

Dnvle 

Madden 

Wldnall 

Dulskl 

Matthews 

WUliams 

Durh;  m 

May 

Wi'Us 

E.imon'ifon 

Meader 

Wilson 

Evins 

MetcaU 

Winstead 

Fallon 

Miller.  Clem 

W  throw 

Farbsteln 

Miller. 

Yates 

Pa.«oeU 

George  P 

Young 

Pi  no 

Miller.  NY. 

Zelenko 

Flood 

Monagan 

So  the  motion  to  adjourn  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  COOLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  JENNINGS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CHANGE  IN  THE  PATENT  LAWS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no 
quonun  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  roll  was  called 
only  1  minute  ago  and  a  quorum  was 
present.  A  quorum  is  present. 
The  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  various  quorum  calls,  nor 
was  I  aware  of  the  reason  for  the  quorum 
calls.  Yesterday  when  I  secured  this 
time  I  secured  it  as  the  result  of  an  ad- 
dress which  was  made  by  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mitchell!  on  the  subject  of  patents.  I 
secured  the  time  in  order  that  I  might 
talk  a  certain  length  of  time  and  respond 
to  questions  on  this  particular  point. 

My  interest  in  this  is  of  course  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  on  next  Wednesday  there 
will  be  before  the  House  a  bill  from  the 
Space  Committee  for  consideration,  in 
which  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  requests  that  the  present 
law  in  regard  to  paffent  provisions  be 
changed.  The  present  law  in  the  Space 
Act  is  not  identical,  but  it  is  similar  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  I  think  I  might 
explain  that  at  this  time.  I  believe  it  is 
an  important  matter  I  think  many  mil- 
lions, possibly  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  are  involved  in  this  question. 
The  Defense  Act  does  not  specifically 
say  that  the  Defense  Department  has  to 
grant  to  its  contractors  patent  rights 
under  the  contracts  which  they  enter 
into.  However,  the  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department  has  been  that  wher- 
ever Government  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  are  concerned  the  Defense 
Department,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  gives 
to  the  contractor  the  right  to  file  on  pat- 
ents under  the  contract.  There  is  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Government  have  the 
use  of  those  patents.  This  means  that 
if  the  Goverrunent  engages  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  an  article  that  a  contractor 
has  a  patent  on,  and  that  patent  having 
been  secured  under  a  defense  contract 
by  the  expenditure  of  tax  funds,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  use  that 
patent.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  But  this 
does  not  protect  fully  the  benefits  from 
expenditure  of  public  tax  funds. 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not  against 
the  American  patent  system.  I  am 
down  here  fighting  for  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  real  principle  behind  the  Ameri- 
can patent  system. 

That  principle  is  this :  If  an  individual 
spends  money  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  any  kind  of  patentable  device, 
technique,  or  formula,  then  that  indi- 
vidual is  entitled  to  a  patent  on  that 
particular  device,  technique,  or  formula. 
I  maintain  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  in  equity  between  an  individ- 
ual spending  his  money  and  obtaining 
a  patent,  and  the  Grovemment  spending 
its  money  and  obtaining  a  patent.  The 
Government  should  have  access  to  that 
patent  and  should  have  ownership  of 
that  patent. 

What  is  the  point  of  equity  involved? 
In  the  first  place,  the  tax  moneys  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  spent  in 
research  and  development.  Corpora- 
tion A  has  a  contract.    Corporations  B, 
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C.  D,  E.  and  F,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
corporations  In  America  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  tbat  particular 
contract.  Under  that  contract  the  con- 
tractor is  paid  for  his  work,  is  paid  a 
fair  sum  fen:  the  work  be  does. 

The  question  then  arises:  Should  he 
be  given  an  additional  windfall  which 
discriminates  against  all  the  rest  of 
American  industry? 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Ckrvemment 
of  the  United  States  is  i3>ending  about 
$8  billion  a  year  in  research  and  devel- 
opment; we  are  spending  it  with  con- 
tractors. Under  the  very  nature  of 
things,  because  we  are  engaged  in  build- 
ing airplanes,  battleships,  and  other 
large  facilities  and  objects,  we  deal  with 
a  limited  number  of  corporations  in 
comparison  to  all  of  the  corporations  in 
the  country.  Let  us  assume  there  are 
five  corporations  that  bid  on  a  contract 
for  research  and  develc^ment.  One  cor- 
poraUon  gets  a  contract  of  $1  million 
from  the  Qovemment  for  research  and 
development.  During  the  course  of  this 
research  and  development  which  is  paid 
for  out  of  tax  moneys,  corporation  A  ob- 
tains knowledge  that  enables  it  to  file  a 
patent.  Corporations  B,  C.  D,  and  E  are 
excluded.  If  corpcu^tion  A  is  given  the 
right  to  patent  then  corporations  B,  C, 

D.  and  E  are  excluded.  What  do  I  advo- 
cate? Let  us  take  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  We  realized  we  were  going  into  a 
new  science  Just  as  we  are  going  into 
a  new  science  in  the  development  of 
space  vehicles,  and  so  because  we  were 
spending  hundreds  of  millions,  and  even 
billions  of  dollars  on  research  and  de- 
velopment and  the  Government  was 
paying  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment we  said  in  the  formiUation  that 
any  of  the  patentable  devices  developed 
by  public  fimds,  should  be  available  to 
all  of  American  industry. 

This  atomic  energy  treatment  of  pat- 
ents has  been  successful. 

First.  The  science  has  been  developed 
at  an  unusually  rapid  rate. 

Second.  All  of  American  industry  has 
benefited  fTom.  every  tax  funded  de- 
velopment. 

Third.  The  public  interest  has  been 
protected. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man will  withhold  his  point  of  order  for 
a  minute. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  making  a  very,  very  impor- 
tant talk  regarding  the  entire  realm  of 
patents.       

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  a  personal  re- 
quest to  the  gentleman,  will  he  not 
withhold  his  point  of  order? 

•Hie  SPEAKKR  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waltxs)  .  Does  the  gentleman  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigaa  Yes. 
Mr.  Speaker.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  win  count.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 
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RAYBURN. 
of  the  House. 
I  all  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  tol- 
lovriAg  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
naro^: 

riiou  No.  laii 


Abblt : 
AlXonl 
Alger 
AUen 
Andei  Bon, 

Mont 
AnfuiO 
Aren<3 
Ashlef 
Aahnore 
Aucb  xicloss 
Ayrefl 
Bake) 
Harden 
Barrett 
Beck<  r 
Belcter 
Boggi 
BoUli  ig 
Boltca 
Boacli 
BowlM 
Brew  iter 


June  3 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 


I.  Mo. 

y 

k 
Pa. 


Brow  n 

Buckley 

Burd  ck 

Byrat 

Cahll 

CsnUeld 

earn  tban 

Celle- 

Char  tberlaln 

Coad 

Coffl] 

Cook 

CTirtls, 


..  Mass. 

Mo. 


Ga. 

Tenn. 


CurtlB, 

DaddEUI.0 

Davli 

Davli 

Delai  ley 

Dent 

Dero  mlan 

Denainskl 

Dlggii 

Doolsy 

Dora ,  N.Y. 

Downing 

Doyl! 

DulBia 

Durt  am 

Edmi  indson 

FaUoQ 

Farbiteln 

mad  11 

Pino 

Floo<l 

Flyn  I 


Fogarty 

Forand 

Prazler 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gannatz 

Gary 

Gavin 

GUbert 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlfflths 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Haya 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Heaa 

Hoffman,  111. 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hosmer 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kasem 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

King.  Uteh 

Klrwan 

Kltchln 

Lafore 

Lane 

Lankford 

LI  bona  tl 

Lindsay 

McDonough 

McDowell 

Mclntlre 

Machrowicz 

Madden 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P. 
MlUer,  N.T. 
Monagan 
Montoya 


Moore 
Morgan 
Morris.  H.  Mex. 
Morris,  Okla. 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nix 

NorreU 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

ONelll 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pf06t 

PUcher 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Qule 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Riley 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rostenkowskl 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slkes 

Smith.  Miaa. 

Spence 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stubblefleld 

Taylor 

Teller 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ToU 

Tuck 

UdaU 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zai^dt 

Wain  Wright 

Wampler 

Watts 

Wharton 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

WUllAms 

Willis 

Wilson 

W  Instead 

Wlthrow 

Yatea 

Young 

Zelenko 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Waiter).  On  this  rollcall  260  Members 
hav(  (  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

B^  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
witi . 


C  EIANGE  IN  THE  PATENT  LAWS 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiED]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
mar  from  California? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wou  d  like  to  answer  a  few  of  the 
poirts  which  my  colleague.  Congress- 
mar  MiTCHKLL,  of  Georgia,  made  in  his 
speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Thursday,  June  2,  1960.     On  page 


11754  of  the  Congrkssional  Record  of 
that  date.  Mr.  Mttchill  remarked : 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  ^>ace  Act 
currently  requires  that  the  Government  ac- 
quire complete  ownership  of  all  luTentlons 
produced  under  NASA  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts.  The  act  does  more.  It 
does  not  allow  a  patent  to  be  Issued  on  any 
invention  which  appears  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  have  "significant  utility" 
for  the  space  program  unless  the  applicant 
can  show  that  his  invention  was  made  with- 
out any  Federal  assistance.  Even  then  the 
would-be  patentor  may  be  overridden  by  the 
NASA  Administrator  and  compelled  to  go  to 
court  for  whatever  rights  he  may  have. 

It  is  true  that  certain  requirements  are 
imposed  upon  NASA  and  the  Atomic 
Elnergy  Commission  in  regard  to  claim- 
ing patents  which  have  been  paid  for  by 
Government  research  and  development 
funds.  But,  there  is  also  provided  in 
both  acts  certain  provisions  for  waiving 
the  right  to  patents  and  also  for  the  re- 
muneration of  people  who  have  assisted 
in  developing  inventions,  improvements 
or  discoveries. 

Specifically  section  306  of  the  Space 
Act  "Contributions  Awards"  makes  pro- 
visions for  pasnment  to  people  who  have 
made  significant  inventions  or  discover- 
ies. 

In  the  May  17,  1960.  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents,  Trademarks, 
and  Copsrrlghts  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  S.  3156.  may  be  found  on 
pages  33  and  34  of  the  o£Qcial  subcom- 
mittee transcript  the  colloquy: 

Mr.  Clksnxh.  And  doesnt  this  also  provide 
great  flexibility  to  waive,  and  alao,  aren't 
there  set  forth  in  this  act  principles  and 
guidelines  which  the  agency  can  follow? 

Mr.  KKi.i.ra.  Well,  I  think  that  la  true.  The 
Administrator  of  NASA  does  have  authority 
to  waive.  In  the  exercise  of  that  authority, 
I  understajid  it  to  be  the  policy  of  NASA 
that — I  guess  they  feel  the  walTer  provisions 
are  pretty  stringent,  and  have  been  exercised 
very,  very  little. 

As  a  general  proposition,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  patent  on  NASA  contracts  go  to  the 
Government  if  they  choose  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Clxskxh.  Actually,  the  waiver  provi- 
sion states  that  any  proposal  of  the  waiver 
must  be  first  referred  to  the  Inventions  and 
Contributions  Board,  where  a  record  la  made 
or  should  be  made  as  to  the  reason  of  waiver. 

Could  this  be  a  reason  where,  as  in  the 
other  Instances,  the  contractor  officer  does 
not  usually  have  to  make  a  record  for  the 
reason  that  he  may  waive,  or,  let's  say,  mere- 
ly take  a  license  rather  than  giving  up 
title? 

Mr.  Keller.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
space  agency,  I  think,  feels  that  the  situa- 
tions und«;r  which  they  can  waive  are  pretty 
stringent,  and  they  haven't  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  therefore,  they  have  gone  the  other 
way  In  carrying  out  their  contracts.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  waiving, 
they  do  have  to  make  a  record  and  obtain 
appropriate  recommendations. 

However,  as  you  know,  they  are  not  satis- 
fied, at  least  the  sp>ace  agency  isn't,  with  the 
patent  provisions  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  are  now  seeking  legislation  to  give  them 
more  flexlbUlty,  which,  as  I  understand  it, 
somewhat  follows  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Clxsneb.  From  your  viewpoint,  would 
it  be  more  Judicial  to  refer  both  to  those 
purchase  record  features  relating  to  why 
waiver  was  granted  rather  than  not? 
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Mr.  Kei.i.ee.  As  a  matter  of  principle  on 
that,  I  feel  that  whether  it  Is  in  the  {latents 
or  in  any  other  field,  where  a  right  or  an 
Interest  of  the  Government  is  decided  one 
way  or  another,  I  think  It  should  be  a  matter 
of  record  as  to  why  It  was  decided  in  that 
particular  way,  whether  It  is  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  fee  for  a  contract  or  whether  It 
Is  a  waiver  of  a  patent.  I  have  no  problem 
with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Clbsnes.  Then  actually,  If  they  were 
to  carry  out  this  policy  in  this  light,  what 
we  would  actually  have  is  a  case-by-case 
determination  with  a  public  record? 

Mr.  Keller.  1  think  that  l£  right. 

This  puts  a  diCferent  light  on  the  de- 
sire of  the  space  agency  to  be  relieved  of 
the  present  statutory  requirements.  It 
proves  that  the  Space  Act  as  now  writ- 
ten contains  provisions  to  waiver  but  it 
also  requires  that,  in  the  event  of  waiver, 
the  space  agency  must  make  a  written 
record  for  the  reasons  for  such  waiver. 

So,  we  find  the  space  agency  unwilling 
to  use  its  statutory  rights  to  waive  be- 
cause they  desire  more  flexible  proce- 
dures in  which  they  do  not  have  to  make 
a  fonnal  record  of  their  actions  in 
waiving. 

Mr.  MiTCHKix — June  2,  1960,  Con- 
gressional Record,  page  11755 — cites  the 
fact  that  40  witnesses  were  heard  during 
the  hearings  and  says: 

Less  than  half  a  dozen  witnesses  were 
sympathetic  to  the  Federal-ownership 
cause. 

This  is  not  surprising  to  any  of  us  who 
try  to  defend  the  public  interest.  Spe- 
cial pleaders  for  sE>ecial  advantages  al- 
ways outnumber  the  people  who  have  the 
official  duty  of  representing  the  public 
Interest. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  two  Government 
witnesses,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Keller,  general 
counsel  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  Mr.  Roland  A.  Anderson,  assistant 
general  counsel  for  patents  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  testified  against  the 
proposed  change  in  the  Space  Act. 

Both  of  these  men  are  Government 
employees  and  are  charged  with  protect- 
ing the  taxjMiyer's  moneys. 

The  great  array  of  representatives  of 
industrial  corporations  and  the  lawyers 
who  justify  their  fees  by  protecting  the 
patent  rights  of  industry,  testified  of 
course,  in  my  opinion,  for  their  own  bene- 
fit and  special  interest. 

After  recounting  the  fact  that  the 
Government  can  retain  the  rights  to  use 
patentable  devices,  formulas,  or  tech- 
niques, Mr.  Mitchell — Congressional 
Record,  June  2.  1960,  page  11755: 

What  more  can  the  Government  want  for 
itself? 

My  answer  to  this  is  a  very  simple  one. 
If  the  Government  expends  tax  moneys 
from  the  general  tax  funds,  any  benefits 
which  accrue  should  be  available  to  all 
of  American  industry  because  all  of 
American  Industry  contributes  to  those 
tax  funds. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  is  not 
in  the  business  of  producing  goods  and, 
therefore,  the  retention  of  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  use  a  device  which  has 
been  developed  with  Government  fimds, 
is  only  beneficial  to  a  limited  degree. 
If  the  Government  allows  patent  rights 
to  a  specific  research  and  development 


contractor,  the  technological  benefit  is 
denied  to  all  of  the  rest  of  the  American 
industry  which  did  not  participate  in  the 
specific  research  and  development  con- 
tract. This  is  the  point  where  justice 
is  denied.  Only  the  company  which  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  the  specific 
research  and  development  contract  bene- 
fits from  the  expenditure  of  funds  con- 
tributed by  all  of  American  industry. 

Mr.  Mitchell  makes  a  great  pwint 
about  the  fact  that  many  of  the  patents 
developed  under  Government  funds  are 
not  used  by  American  industry.  He 
says: 

So  the  patent  lies  fallow  and  the  economy 
suffers  to  that  extent. 

Of  course,  the  truth  is  that  all  patents 
which  are  claimed  by  the  Goverrunent 
are  made  available  to  all  of  American 
indusirj-  and  in  the  event  these  patents 
are  applicable  to  industrial  processes 
they  are  available  and  usable. 

In  new  fields  of  science,  such  as 
atomic  energy  and  space  devices,  there 
are  very  limited  areas  areas  of  use,  and 
very  limited  numbers  of  cust(Hners  for 
space  devices  and  atomic  energy  de- 
vices. This,  to  a  great  extent,  explains 
the  failure  to  use  many  of  the  patented 
devices. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  company  who 
wishes  to  bid  on  a  Government  contract 
for  the  production  of  space  devices  or 
atomic  energy  devices  is  free  to  use 
these  patents  and  is  placed  on  an  equal 
basis  with  every  other  bidder. 

Had  specific  contractors  been  allowed 
to  obtain  exclusive  use  of  such  patent- 
able devices,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary for  other  contractors  to  have  made 
loyalty  arrangements  with  the  patent 
holders.  This  would  have  placed  the 
other  bidders  at  a  disadvantage  price- 
wise  in  their  bidding,  to  the  contractors 
owning  the  patent  rights.  TTiis  is 
clearly  inequitable  because  the  original 
patent  was  developed  with  public  funds 
and  should  be  available  to  all  of  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Mitchell  says — Congressional 
Record,  June  2,  1960,  page  11755: 

The  best  and  most  complete  disclosure 
of  scientific  and  technical  information  still 
comes  directly  from  the  patenting  process. 

This  argument  while  true  is  meaning- 
less in  view  of  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment patents  involve  the  same  disclo- 
sure as  private  patents  and,  in  addition 
to  the  disclosure,  when  Government 
patents  are  thrown  on  the  free  maiket, 
it  permits  the  use  of  such  disclosed 
scientific  and  technical  information  as 
well  as  the  patented  device.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  states  further: 

The  Government,  in  most  Instances,  has 
received  its  quid  pro  quo  when  the  research 
services  called  for  by  the  contract  are  per- 
formed. 

And  he  tries  to  substantiate  this  state- 
ment. In  my  opinion,  he  fails  to  do  so, 
because  the  Government  is  not  only  en- 
titled to  the  research  services  for  which 
it  pays,  but  it  is  entitled  to  any  patent- 
able devices  which  accrue  therefrom. 

Research  and  development  contracts 
are  for  the  imrpose  of  obtaining  results. 


and  they  are  paid  for  with  public  funds. 
All  results  from  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  belong  to  the  pubUc.  TTie  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  take  some  of  the 
results  for  its  own  use  and  give  away 
other  values  which  the  expenditure  of 
Government  funds  has  produced. 

Especially  is  this  true  when  the  giving 
away  of  such  windfall  results  as  patents 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  all  of  the  rest 
of  American  industry. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  Mr. 
Mitchell's  speech  which  time  does  not 
permit  me  to  cover.  I  hope  to  cover 
some  of  these  points  in  a  later  treatment. 
I  wish,  however,  to  comment  on  one 
remark — Congressional  Record,  June  2, 
1960,  page  11756 — ^Mr.  Mitchell  made  in 
which  he  comments  on  the  problem  of 
Government  following  the  pattern  laid 
down  by  industry  and  acquiring  title  to 
inventions  made  imder  its  research  con- 
tracts because  this  is  what  industry  does 
on  inventions  made  by  their  employees. 
He  tries  to  absolve  research  contractors 
from  the  obligation  covering  Government 
employees  who  are  subject  to  Executive 
Order  No.  10096.  This  Executive  order 
provides  that  title  to  all  inventions  made 
by  research  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  use  of  Federal 
money  or  assistance  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  makes  the  argument 
that  a  research  contractor  is  not  an  em- 
ployee or  an  agent  of  the  Government, 
and  he  tries  to  draw  a  differentiation 
between  a  contractor  who  woiks  for  the 
Government  on  a  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  and  an  employee  who 
works  for  the  Government  on  a  research 
and  development  project. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  the  technical 
difference  between  a  contractor  corpo- 
ration and  a  Federal  employee,  but  the 
element  of  equity  is  not  changed.    The 
contractor  is  paid  millions  of  dollars  for 
research  and  development  In  a  certain 
field.    On  the  other  hand,  a  Government 
sciraitist   employee   is   paid   $12,000   or 
$16,000   per   year   for   work   in   a   re- 
search    and     development    area.      In 
both  instances  Government  moneys  are 
expended  for  research  and  development. 
I  maintain  that  from  a  standpoint  of 
equity  a  contractor  is  paid  for  his  serv- 
ice in  the  same  way  that  an  employee 
is  paid  for  his  service.    In  both  instances 
the  Government  is  entitled  to  all  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  employment. 
I  want  to  include,  at  this  point  in  my 
speech,  part  of  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Keller,  General  Counsel 
of  the  General  Accoimting  Office,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents,  Trade- Marks,  tind  Copyrights  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
May  17,  1960.    In  this  part  of  his  testi- 
mony, Mr.  Kello-  disposes  of  the  problem 
of    differences    between    Federal    c(m- 
tractors  and  Federal  employees  as  it  per- 
tains to  Gk>v«-nment  rights  to  claim  the 
patents  developed  under  the  expendi- 
tures of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  Keller.  In  cases  where  work  is  spon- 
sored and  completely  financed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment,   and    performed    for    the    express 
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IMirpoae  of  acoomplUhlng  rM««rcIi  and  dcvel- 
opment  thert  are  permuwlTe  nMons  for  urg- 
ing tlutt.  In  addition  to  the  right  to  the 
free  use  of  any  InTentlons,  Improremente.  or 
dlaoorerles  resulting  therefrom,  the  Oovem- 
ment  should  retain  the  property  rights  there- 
to. Including  any  patents  that  might  be 
granted  therefor.  Cf.  United  Statea  v. 
Houghton  (D.C.  ICd.,  1927,  30  F.  ad  434. 
affirmed  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 1938,  23  F.  3d  380) ,  holding  that  where 
an  employee  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
made  a  discovery  ot  InventlcMi  while  em- 
Idoyed  to  conduct  experiments  for  the  piir- 
poae  ot  vnn^rtg  u,  his  Invention  was  the 
property  of  his  employer,  the  United  States; 
and  Ordntmce  Engineering  Corp  ▼.  VS. 
((1939)  08  C.  CU.  301,  cert,  denied  303  UJS. 
708) ,  where  the  court  was  of  the  view  that 
a  Government  contractor  may  occupy  the 
same  position  as  a  Oovenunent  employee 
with  respect  to  rights  In  an  Invention  made 
at  the  OoverniJient's  direction  and  expense. 

I  also  want  to  make  available  a  shmi; 
analysis  of  the  effects  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  a  resiim6  of  the  pertinent 
statistics  regarding  the  effect  of  this 
act  on  patent  procedures. 

AEC  MAKES  AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  or  INDTTSTST  AND 
THE  PUBLIC  FRTE  OT  CRAKGE  ITS  PATENTS  ON 
INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVEBIES  MADE  tTNDEX 
AXC  COMTKACT 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act,  section  152, 
specifies  that  all  inventions  or  discoveries 
made  under  AEC  contract  shall  become 
the  property  of  AEC,  available  to  all  of 
Industry,  on  a  royalty-free  basis.  Such 
Inventions  may  not  become  the  property 
of  a  few  favored  contractors,  but  must  be 
made  available  to  all.  This  has  helped 
provide  technology  to  small  business  con- 
cerns and  others,  and  has  helped,  in  my 
opinion,  advance  the  atomic  art,  largely 
developed  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
For  example,  on  April  20,  1960,  by  press 
release  No.  IN-78,  AEC  published  ab- 
stracts of  80  patents  recently  obtained 
by  the  AEC,  available  free  of  charge  to  all 
of  industry.  This  brought,  as  of  that 
date,  to  2,260  the  number  of  Commission 
held  patents,  and  I  am  Informed  that  the 
number  is  now  over  2,300.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  all  of  this  technology  and 
all  of  these  inventions  and  discoveries 
patented  by  AEC  are  available  to  all  of 
industry  on  a  royalty -free  basis. 

THE    ATOMIC    ENERGY    ACT  HAS    NOT   DISCOTTRACEX 
PRIVATE  PATENT  APPLICATIONS 

In  1959  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  made  a  thorough  study 
of  atomic  energy  patent  developments, 
and  held  hearings  on  this  subject.  Prior 
to  the  hearings,  the  Joint  Committee 
staff  obtained  from  the  Patent  0£9ce 
statistics  on  the  trend  on  filing  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  patents.  These 
statistics  are  included  at  pages  45-56  of 
the  Joint  Committee  print  entitled  "Se- 
lected Materials  on  Atomic  Elnergy 
Patents,  Volume  I."  At  page  46  of  this 
volume,  the  following  statistics  are 
shown; 

In  1945  the  Oovemment  filed  418 
patent  applications  and  private  indus- 
try 108. 

In  1950  the  Oovemment  filed  101 
and  private  industry  92. 

In  1955  the  Oovernment  filed  80  and 
private  industry  338. 

In  1956  the  Oovernment  filed  114  and 
private  industry  574. 


Tt^  morning  the  Joint  Committee  staff 
obta  ned  the  following  figures  over  the 
telei  hone  from  the  Patent  OfDce  for  the 
year  I  1957,  1958.  and  1959,  for  atomic 
ener  ry  patent  applications  filed : 


1957, 
195S, 
19S0. 


Tlie 


above  statistics  concern  patent 
At  pages  52  and  53  of  the 
committee  print,  su*e  shown  sta- 
tistics on  at<Mnic  energy  patents  actually 
,   indicating   a   constant  increase 
17  in  1945,  92  in  1950,  110  in  1955, 
n  1956,  and  the  numbers  obtained 
the  Patent  Office  this  morning  for 
ast  3  years  are  as  follows: 


appl  cations. 

join 

tistl 

issu<d 

troa 

219 

fron 

the 

Pateiits  granted : 
19!  7 


1918 
1919 


all 

and 

anc4d 


June 


r.a.  (lov- 

ernnient 


.Ml  others 


133 

121 

no 


908 

1,077 

838 


Total 


1,041 
1.  IHH 


251 
443 
013 


dem  Dnstrate 
atoEiic 


(tf 


I  )elieve  that  these  statistics  obtained 
fron  I  the  Patent  Office  demonstrate  that 
the  lumber  of  applications  filed  by  AEC 
has  remained  about  constant  for  the  last 
10  years,  averaging  about  100,  and  the 
priv  kte  applications  have  risen  from  92  in 
1950  to  338  in  1955  and  to  1,077  in  1958. 
In  o  her  words,  private  applications  orig- 
inal y  fewer  than  Oovemment  applica- 
tion 1,  have  now  grown  to  8  to  10  times 
as  h  savy.  This  is  fine — if  private  Indus- 
try Inances  the  research  and  develop- 
ment, private  industry  is  entitled  to  the 
pat^ts. 

STTMMART 

>elieve  that  these  statistics  and  facts 
the  dual  virtues  of  the 
energy  patent  policy,  as  required 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 : 

F  rst.  Inventions  financed  imder  Oov- 

emqient  contract  are  made  available  to 

industry  on  a  royalty-free  basis, 

atomic   energy  technology   Is   ad- 

under  this  policy. 

Stjcond.  Inventions  conceived  under 
priviite  financing  can  be  privately 
pate  nted,  and  the  Government  policy  has 
not  discouraged  private  patent  activity 
in  tl  e  atomic  energy  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  secured  this  time  yes- 
terd  iy  by  unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  remarks  made  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  Mitchell],  on  the  patent  proposi- 
tion I  got  caught  in  the  riptide  of 
quoi  um  calls,  and  I  am  afraid  my  time 
has  about  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlerran  from  New  York. 

M-.  STRATTON.  I  am  afraid  the 
gent  eman  from  California  may  be  re- 
linquishing his  time,  and  before  he  does 
I  wc  uld  like  to  ask  him  to  yield  to  me 
for  ii  question  or  two. 

M :.  HOLIFIELD.  On  the  point  of  se- 
curiig  the  special  order? 

M  r.  STRATTON.  On  the  point  of  the 
patent  matter. 

M-.  HOLIFIELD.  No.  I  do  not  in- 
tend at  this  time  to  jrleld  any  further. 
I  intend  to  yield  the  fioor  as  soon  as  I 


make  a  concluding  statement.  I  respect- 
fully decline  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

The  time  for  argument  on  the  patent 
policy  is  not  appropriate  at  this  time, 
and  no  one  realizes  it  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman now  in  the  well  of  the  House. 
However,  at  some  future  time  I  hope  to 
obtain  some  time  between  now  and  next 
Wednesday,  if  possible,  to  explain  the 
reason  why  I  believe  the  Atomic  Energy 
patent  policy  is  a  good  policy  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  realize  that 
most  of  my  time  has  been  consumed,  due 
to  quorum  calls  which  interrupted  my 
remarks,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
PlyntI.  I  jrield  to  him  because  I  feel 
that  when  any  Member's  acts  are  at- 
tacked there  is  no  more  Important  busi- 
ness before  the  House  than  to  give  that 
Member  an  opportimity  to  respond. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  speak  out  of  order  and 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  that  right.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  has  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Without  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  may  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CONORXSSIONAL    EtPKNSX    ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  pleasant  task  which  I  am 
undertaking.  I  do  so  only  because  I  feel 
I  would  be  untrue  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives if  I  did  not  do  so. 

Many  if  not  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  aware  of 
certain  published  reports  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Poet  and 
Times  Herald  issued  on  Wednesday, 
June  1,  and  a  similar  article  bearing  the 
byline  of  the  same  two  gentlemen  whose 
byline  appears  in  the  same  article  in 
Life  magazine.  Some  of  you  may  not 
remember,  but  I  certainly  do,  that  there 
was  a  box,  to  use  that  term,  a  statement 
in  the  Post  article  that  this  was  a  com- 
panion article  to  a  Life  magazine  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Life  magazine  issue 
of  June  6.  1960,  which  became  available 
for  purchase  on  newsstands  in  Wash- 
ington and  other  parts  of  this  country 
on  Wednesday  last. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  about  to  say 
is  not  a  charge  against  anyone.  I  do 
not  make  it  specifically  as  a  charge 
against  the  two  publications,  but  I  do 
make  it  as  a  total  and  a  complete  denial 
of  the  vicious,  false  charges  contained 
in  these  two  articles  which  concern  me 
and  several  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Each  of 
them  is  far  better  able  to  handle  him- 
self and  take  care  of  his  own  statement 
than  I  could  possibly  expect  to  do  for 
him.  Therefore,  what  I  am  about  to 
say  refers  only  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  I  think 
you  are  well  aware  that  I  very  seldom 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  this  House.    I 
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believe  this  Is  the  first  special  order  I 
have  taken  in  nearly  5  years — I  may  be 
mistaken.  I  do  not  recall  having  made 
one  since  January  of  1955,  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  84th  Congress.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  also  that  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  demand  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  adjourn  the 
House  was  done  strictly  on  my  own.  I 
was  not  a  party  to  either  side  of  the 
present  controversy  now  goirig  on  in  the 
House  on  another  piece  of  legislation 
wholly  unrelated  to  my  own  remarks. 

I  want  to  say  that  which  will  follow 
because  of  the  fact  that  my  family  was 
upset  by  the  contents  of  these  articles. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  content  of  them 
because  most  of  you.  I  know,  have  al- 
ready read  them. 

But  I  have  a  fine  17-year-old  daughter 
and  two  fine  sons.  I  do  not  try  to  teach 
them  too  much,  but  I  try  not  only  to 
teach  them  that  the  most  important 
thing  In  life  is  to  know  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  but  I  want  to 
be  able  to  practice  what  I  tell  them.  I 
hate  to  be  condemned  by  false  writers 
on  something  of  which  I  am  innocent. 
If  they  wanted  to  find  out  something 
about  me,  I  would  not  deny  them  the 
Information  if  they  asked  me.  But  in 
this  instance,  in  an  effort  to  raise  false 
issues,  certain  Individuals  from  Life 
magazine  and  the  Washington  Post  have 
sought  to  literally  vilify  and  hold  up  to 
public  scorn  and  ridicule  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  at  least  10  of  his  col- 
leagues whom  these  two  articles  men- 
tion by  name. 

Let  me  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
In  full  disclosure  of  travel  vouchers  such 
as  those  which  were  referred  to  in  these 
articles.  I  have  never  spent  a  dime  of 
public  money — and  I  expect  some  of  you 
know  that  I  am  a  little  slow  on  spending 
public  money  sometimes — ^but  I  have 
never  spent  a  dime  of  public  money  yet 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  have  shown  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  be  open  to 
public  inspection  by  anybody.  If  I  were 
as  careful  with  my  own  funds  and  my 
own  finances  as  I  try  to  be  with  public 
funds,  over  which  I  regard  my  action  on 
public  affairs  and  public  money  as  a  kind 
of  trusteeship,  then  my  own  financial 
position  would  be  better  than  it  is  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  "full  disclosure" — and 
that  is  in  quotation  marks,  does  not  give 
people  like  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter 
Pincus  the  liceruse  to  distort  the  truth, 
as  applied  to  me  or  any  other  person  in 
public  or  private  life.  What  is  in  issue 
in  this  particular  serie.s  of  articles  in 
which  I  was.  among  others,  singled  out, 
and  in  the  Post  version  of  it  my  own 
ledger  sheet  covering  the  period  from 
December  5.  1957,  to  December  9.  1957. 
was  photostated  and  reproduced  not  in 
whole — if  they  had  done  it  in  whole  it 
would  have  spoken  the  truth — but  they 
reproduced  only  a  part  of  it. 

If  you  who  are  interested  will  refer  to 
page  11  of  the  Post  issue  of  June  1,  I 
think  you  will  agree  on  seeing  how  it  was 
cut,  literally  half  in  two;  and  then 
charges  and  Insinuations  completely  at 
variance  with  the  truth  were  written 
about  my  colleagues,  and  myself.    What 


is  at  issue  and  what  I  emphatically  deny 
are  the  following: 

First.  I  deny  that  I  altered  any  ex- 
pense accounts  or  caused  anyone  else  to 
alter  them  In  my  behalf. 

Second.  I  deny  that  any  public  funds 
have  been  expended  to  buy  liquor  for  me 
in  the  manner  alleged  by  Oberdorfer  and 
Pincus  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  in  Life  magazine. 

Third.  I  deny  the  insinuation  or 
charge,  as  the  case  may  be.  that  I  per- 
sonally failed  to  pay  any  personal  Items 
incurred  by  me  during  my  stay  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel,  as  would  other- 
wise be  indicated  by  reading  a  reprint  of 
a  portion  of  my  Individual  ledger  for 
that  period  of  time  that  1  stayed  at  the 
Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel. 

I  further  deny,  eis  the  article  in  the 
Post  charged: 

Flynt,  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
could  not  be  reached  for  comment  on  this 

article. 

I  was  at  my  home  in  Georgia.  I  was 
available,  as  I  always  am.  I  was  avail- 
able then,  although  I  knew  nothing  about 
either  of  these  articles  until  my  return  to 
Washington  yesterday,  and  I  am  avail- 
able now. 

I  have  some  comments  to  make  about 
that  particular  newspaper  story  which 
I  suspect  will  cause  Messers.  Oberdorfer 
and  Pincus  to  wish  they  had  checked 
w  ith  me  before  they  printed  their  mali- 
cious instrument  of  deceit  which  they 
were  bound  to  know  was  false.  Ac- 
tually, before  checking  out  at  the  Royal 
Hawaiian  Hotel.  I  asked  for  a  complete 
bi  eakdown  of  all  charges  incurred  by  me 
during  my  brief  stay  there,  and  when 
th"y  brought  them  to  me,  maybe  10  or  12 
of  Lhem,  the  only  item  I  had  on  there  was 
for  rooms  and  meals  and  10  checks — 
charges — which  I  signed.  Those  items 
include  very  few,  if  any,  beverages,  and 
they  also  included  certain  items  of  food 
and  maybe  beverages.  I  do  not  know. 
I  know  they  included  food  frcmi  a  place 
known  as  the  Surf  Bar,  or  Surf  Club. 
I  am  not  certain  which  it  is.  It  Is  a 
place  where  anybody  who  goes  to  the 
beach  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  can 
order  a  sandwich  without  taking  the  time 
to  change  clothes  and  have  his  luncheon 
or  evening  meal  served  in  the  dining 
room. 

There  were  seven  items  which  totaled 
$16.30.  There  were  tips  totaling  $5.90 
including  tips  in  the  dining  room.  These 
items  have  been  furnished  to  me  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration, and  those  seven  items  plus  tips 
totaled  $21.90.  Some  of  these  were  in 
the  "gray"  area  and  probably  were  food, 
and  yet  to  be  absolutely  on  the  safe  side, 
fortunately  for  me,  I  wrote  my  personal 
check  for  $22.50,  on  December  9.  1957, 
which  I  knew  would  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  cover  any  personal  items  that 
I  might  have  overlooked.  This  check 
cleared  the  bank  at  home  on  the  17th  day 
of  December  1957  and  here  it  is  at  this 
very  moment. 

I  specifically  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  reprint  of  my  statement  of 
charges  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel 
during  the  period  December  5  to  9  was 


cut  off  In  the  middle  and  neither  showed 
nor  attempted  to  show  that  out  of  my 
persOTial  funds  I  had  paid  a  total  <rf  $22.50 
on  a  stay  that  did  not  amount  to  a  total 
of  much  more  than  $101.  Nether  I  nor 
the  clert:  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  is  certain  about  the  exact 
amoimt;  but  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  there  was  a  $22.50  credit  that  was 
paid  by  me  personally;  and  the  two  men 
who  prepared  these  articles  saw  and 
knew  that  there  had  been  this  personal 
payment  of  It  by  me  at  the  time  they 
wrote  their  vicious  statements  and  used 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  of  these  articles,  the 
one  in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  and  the  other  in  Life  magazine, 
as  each  of  them  applies  to  me,  are  false 
and  are  imtrue  in  their  respective  entire- 
ties. 

My  remarks,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  in 
opening,  are  going  to  be  confined  sim- 
ply to  those  portions  of  these  two  articles 
which  alleged  misconduct  or  impropriety 
by  me  or  on  my  behalf  either  with  or 
without  my  knowledge  as  of  the  29  con- 
secutive paragraphs  listed  under  column 
1,  page  11.  As  a  whole  they  are  a  mass  of 
willful  inaccuracies,  distortions,  and,  I 
hate  to  say  it,  they  are  outright  hes.  I 
brand  them  as  such;  and  when  I  walk  off 
the  fioor  of  this  House  so  that  no  one  can 
claim  I  am  clothed  with  the  immunity 
accorded  me  here  I  shall  repeat  that  or 
any  other  portion  of  this  statement. 

Those  two  writers  knew  or  could  readi- 
ly have  ascertained  that  they  were  pre- 
senting a  wholly  false  and  untrue  story 
of  a  set  of  circumstances  which  were  en- 
tirely proper  and  were  jmu^  of  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  a  strenuous  jour- 
ney to  Antartica — indeed  to  the  South 
Pole  Itself.  I  choose  the  words  "termi- 
nation of  a  strenuous  and  hazardous 
journey"  because  the  arrival  at  Hono- 
lulu International  Airport  in  December 
marked  the  first  time  some  of  us  had 
been  thoroughly  warm  and  free  from  the 
dangers  of  the  frozen  continent  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  first,  the  dangers 
of  flying  aircraft  in  subzero  weather  and 
snowstorms;  second,  the  dangers  of 
falling  into  crevasses  hundreds  of  feet 
deep;  third,  the  dangers  of  becoming  Ir- 
revocably lost  in  blinding  blizzards  in 
which  a  human  being  cannot  see  the 
length  of  his  own  arm;  fourth,  the  dan- 
gers attending  upon  losing  both  visual 
and  radio  contact  with  ground  installa- 
tions while  flying  from  one  U.S.  station 
in  Antarctica  to  another,  and  many, 
many  other  dangers. 

Had  Oberdorfer  and  Pincus  wanted  to 
get  a  story  they  could  have  written  of 
the  hazards  faced  by  these  men  down 
there  in  Antarctica,  they  could  have 
written  that  there  Is  no  place  down  there 
where  a  Congressman  could  have  been 
put  up  at  Cktvernment  expense.  I,  and 
I  presume  the  other  five  members  and 
one  member  of  the  committee  staff  ac- 
companying us,  paid  $1.10  a  day  for  the 
standard  Navy  ration  and  paid  50  cents 
a  day  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  a 
Quonset  hut  and  this  had  to  be  paid  out 
of  our  own  pockets  because  there  was 
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no  provision  for  payment  by  our  com- 
mittee or  any  other  public  fund. 

I  call  attention  to  these  particular 
dangers  not  for  the  purpose  of  attribut- 
ing any  special  courage  to  Representa- 
tives Harris,  Frledel,  ICacdonald,  Hale, 
E>erounian,  and  myself.  I  do  so  rather 
because  of  the  n.8.  servicemen  who  were 
injured  or  killed  from  these  very  hazards 
prior  to.  during,  and  subsequent  to  the 
period  covered  by  our  trip  to  the  South 
Pole  regions.  These  dangers  were  not 
imaginary — they  were  real.  I  compli- 
ment Rear  Adm.  George  Dufek  and  the 
officers  and  men  who  served  imder  him 
and  after  him  for  making  a  success  of 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  as  that  partici- 
pation took  place  on  the  continent  of 
Antarctica  and  at  the  actual  South  Pole 
itself. 

I  mention  these  things— I  want  to 
emphasize  them— only  because  those 
facts  must  be  known  so  a  bystander  or 
a  casually  interested  observer  or  reader 
will  have  the  true  story  of  the  entire 
trip  of  which  our  slightly  controversial 
stay  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  was 
only  a  brief  part. 

The  very  first  statement  on  that  page, 
page  11.  vmder  that  large  "1"  reads: 

six  Congressmen  Investigating  Interna- 
tional Oeophyslcal  Year  activities  In  the 
Antarctic  In  December  1957  decided  to  make 
an  official  stop  on  the  way  back  at  the 
elegant  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  at  Walklki 
Beach,  Hawaii. 

That  statement  is  false  and  misleading. 
We  did  stay  there,  but  we  did  not  decide 
to  stay  there  because  it  was  an  elegant 
hotel. 

We  certainly  did  not  simply  or  casually 
sUh>  at  Hawaii.  We  literally  had  to  do 
it.  We  did  not  leave  the  Southern  Honl- 
q^ere  of  the  world  on  the  same  planes  or 
even  on  the  same  date.  We,  the  six  of 
us  whose  names  I  have  already  called 
in  addition  to  mine,  left  on  three  differ- 
ent dates  and  three  different  planes,  of 
course,  and  also,  of  course,  arrived  in 
Hawaii  on  three  different  days.  All  of 
us  were  tired  and  weakened,  I  suppose 
you  might  say  we  were  almost  exhausted 
and  at  least  one  was  quite  ill.  One  of 
these  Members  of  Congress  was  69  years 
old,  the  oldest  man  on  the  continent  of 
the  Antarctic  that  year  except  Sir  Hu- 
bert Wilkins,  who  died  shortly  thereafter. 
This  man  who  was  69  years  old  was  26 
years  older  than  I  was  at  that  time.  I 
know  he  was  tired  because  I  know  I  was. 
But  fortunately  none  of  us  suffered  any 
severe  illness  or  injury-  All  of  us  were 
very  tired.  In  addition,  and  I  think  it  is 
well  to  mention  this  even  if  there  had 
not  been  other  reasons  for  stopping 
there.  One  plane,  it  was  the  one  that 
carried  the  majority  of  our  small  group, 
developed  serious  engine  trouble  over 
the  Pacific.  The  captain  of  that  air- 
plane made  the  decision  to  dump  its  fuel 
and  made  a  forced  and,  needless  to  say. 
iinscheduled  landing  before  our  arrival 
at  Honolulu  International  Airport. 

We  did  not  actually  decide  to  make  an 
official  stop  on  the  way  home  at  Hono- 
lulu. We  did  it  simply  for  reasons  of 
health,  safety,  and  the  regrouping  of  our 
party  and  completion  of  the  initial  phase 
of  our  written  report.    This  report,  incl- 
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dentEdly,  has  been  printed  and  I  share 
with  my  colleagues  pride  in  the  author- 
ship of  this  report.  I  would  have  had  no 
obje  itlon  whatsoever  to  including  every 
sing  e  item  of  expense  or  other  activity 
duri  ig  the  time  we  stopped  at  Waikiki 
Bea(h. 

Alio,  we  wanted  all  of  us  to  get  to- 
geth  vt  again  for  the  first  time  since  one 
of  us  had  left  Christchurch,  New  2^a- 
land  nearly  a  week  earlier.  We  wanted 
to  {et  together  once  again  before  we 
end(  d  a  unique,  a  pleasant  but  neverthe- 
less lazardous  adventure  together. 

W !  did  nothing  wrong,  immoral,  dis- 
hon(  st,  illegal,  or  criminal. 

I  j  jn  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  this 
fine  n^up  which  Included  honorable  men 
of  ]  oth  political  parties.  We  shared 
mar  y  pleasures  and  also  many  dangers. 
I  an  grateful  that  we  had  a  safe  Journey 
all  t  le  way. 

F(  r  what  I  did  from  the  time  I  left 
Gril  In,  Ga.,  on  November  12,  1957,  imtil 
I  re  luned  to  GrifBn,  Ga.,  on  December 
12,  957,  I  apologize  for  nothing  and  to 
no  one — least  of  all  Oberdorfer  and 
Pin<  us.  I  know  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not 
exp<  ct  me  to.  I  know  my  colleagues  do 
not  expect  me  to.  I  do  not  believe  the 
peoi  tie  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia 
exp<  ct  me  to. 

I  say  publicly  now  and  hereafter  to 
Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter  Pincus — I 
do  lot  apologize  to  them  and  I  never 
sha]  . 

0: 1  the  contrary,  I  ask  for  an  apology 
froEi  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Heri  lid  and  Life  magsizine. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

W  r.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
f  ror  I  Georgia.   

M  r.  FORRESTER.  I  would  like  to  say 
to  tl  le  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  he  is 
now  in  select  company.  Maybe  the  gen- 
tlen  an  does  not  know  it,  but  the  Wash- 
ingt3n  Post  is  the  same  periodical  that 
said  that  all  of  the  World  War  veterans 
who  were  seeking  higher  pensions  were 
casl:  register  patrons.  That  is  the  same 
newspaper  that  said  the  Committee  on 
Un-\merican  Activities  was  un-Ameri- 
can. You  know,  Georgia  is  proud  of 
you.  The  gentleman  has  such  a  good 
reputation  that  a  newspaper  like  that 
cou  d  never  injure  him.  The  gentle- 
mai.'s  reputation  means  something  in 
Georgia  and  something  in  this  Nation, 
and  I  want  you  to  know  that  aU  Georgia 
is  p]  t)ud  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
jAci :  Plynt. 

1^  r.  FLYNT.  Naturally,  for  that  kii.d 
exp:  ession  I  thank  my  beloved  colleague 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Forrester]. 

M  r.  Speaker,  let  me  again  make  refer- 
ence to  these  two  documents,  and  I  will 
ider  tif  y  them  as  clearly  as  I  can,  because 
I  wj  nt  to  use  them  to  refute  specifically 
two  more  false  statements  which  were 
prin  ted  by  Life  magazine  and  the  Wash- 
ingt>n  Post  and  Times  Herald.  There 
wer(  I  three  consecutive  paragraphs.  If  I 
coul  1  read  them  and  leave  out  the  names 
of  n  ,y  other  colleagues,  I  would  do  it,  but 
I  d(  not  want  to  be  accused  of  taking 
any  hing  out  of  context.  These  para- 
grai  hs  read : 

Tl  ey  incurred  40  separate  charges  which 
were  originally  marked  "bar."     But  someone 
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has  written  "  (food )  "  beside  each  such  charge 
on  their  bills.  The  Government  paid  the 
hotel  over  $190  for  these  charges. 

Representative  Samtho.  Pkibubl,  Democrat 
of  Maryland,  had  four  bar  "(food)"  charges, 
plxis  three  meal  charges,  In  a  single  day.  He 
la  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts of  BcKLKBON's  OoDunlttee  on  House 
Administration — the  group  in  charge  of  po- 
licing the  congressional  expense  accounts. 

And: 

Similar  charges  appear  on  the  bills  of  Rep- 
resentatives Harris;  Steven  DerourUan,  Re- 
publican of  New  York;  John  Flynt,  Democrat 
of  Georgia;  Robert  Hale,  Repvibllcan  of 
Maine;  Torbert  Macdonald,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts;  and  staff  aide  Andrew  Steven- 
son. Their  Hawaii  stop  cost  the  public 
$851.51. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  three  paragraphs 
taken  together  indicate  that  either  I  or 
one  of  my  colleagues  changed  the  official 
records,  or  in  the  alternative,  that  some- 
one did  it  on  our  behalf. 

The  facts  are  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  for  my  part  of  the  stay  in 
Hawaii  was  less  than  $79  for  5  days,  if 
we  are  to  believe  these  notes  furnished 
to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on 
House  Administration;  and  I  know  he 
took  them  exactly  as  they  are.  And  they 
were  accompanied  by  the  small  check  of 
$22.50  which  I  wrote. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  my  colleague  in  the  statement 
he  has  made.  Everything  he  said  I 
know  is  correct.  Of  course,  my  name 
was  mentioned.  Of  course,  they  gave 
the  impression  that  this  Surf  Bar  was 
a  bar.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes  it 
was  a  perfect  dining  room.  It  is  right 
on  the  beach.  People  in  bathing  suits 
go  in  there  and  have  regular  meals,  buf- 
fet style ;  a  sort  of  smorgasbord.  I  might 
have  had  a  few  drinks,  I  do  not  know; 
but  one  thing  I  will  say,  they  failed  to 
mention  that  on  December  9  I  paid  out 
of  my  own  money  $72.57,  which  was 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
laundry,  the  meals  at  the  Surf  Bar,  or 
anything  else  they  may  have  imagined. 
This  was  more  than  enough.  We  have 
a  very  good  chairman  and  he  makes  sure 
that  we  do  not  do  anything  wrong. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  my  colleague 
in  his  remarks;  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  trespass  much 
longer,  but  I  do  want  to  repeat  that 
those  three  paragraphs  which  I  just 
read  verbatim,  when  read  together  and 
in  context  with  the  whole  story  are  ma- 
licious and  false.  And  again.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  those 
personal  items  on  my  bill  to  which  Pin- 
cus and  Oberdorfer  referred,  amount  to 
$16.30.  And  I  challenge  anybody  to  add 
any  more  personal  items  to  those  seven 
to  make  up  that  amount.  And  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  is  my  check  for 
$22.50  dated  December  9,  1957,  drawn 
on  the  Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
of  Griffin,  Ga.,  made  payable  to  the 
Royal     Hawaiian    Hotel;     and    finally 
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I>ald,  after  a  series  of  endorsements,  en- 
dorsements of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel, 
banks  in  Hawaii  and  banks  in  conti- 
nental United  States — finally  paid  by 
my  bank  in  Griffin,  Ga.,  on  December 
17,1957. 

The  Government  did  not  pay  any  bar 
bills  for  me.  Life  magazine  and  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
could  have  found  out  the  truth  if  they 
had  wanted  the  truth,  simply  by  asking 
me  either  before  or  after  they  printed 
their  damnable  lies.  No  representative 
either  of  Life  magazine  or  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  yet  confronted  me  either 
in  person  or  over  the  telephone  to  ask 
me  about  the  truth  of  those  charges, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  yester- 
day afternoon  I  called  the  Washington 
offices  of  Life  magazine  and  after  a 
series  of  runarounds  was  told  that  the 
only  person  competent  to  discuss  it  was 
out  of  the  city  and  was  not  expected 
back  for  several  days.  If  that  is  not  a 
correct  statement  of  what  happened,  I 
a.sk  the  man  who  talked  to  me.  when  I 
asked  for  Mr.  John  Steele  or  Mr.  Don 
Wilson,  to  correct  it.  I  stayed  on  the 
line  for  some  10  minutes  hoping  to  get  a 
reply  as  to  whcwn  I  could  talk  to  and  I 
have  not  yet  been  accorded  the  privi- 
lege of  making  my  position  known  to 
those  two  publications. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  First.  I  should  like  to 
say.  as  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
as  chairman  of  the  group  that  made  this 
terrific  journey  to  the  South  Pole  and 
Antarctica,  a  most  timely  and  impor- 
tant mission,  that  the  gentleman  has 
given  to  the  House  the  true  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  stopover  in  Honolulu 
in  Hawaii  on  our  way  back  home. 

The  gentleman  said.  "Why  did  you 
come  to  Hawaii?"  There  was  no  other 
way  to  get  back  to  the  United  State.*?  un- 
less we  had  gone  the  circuit  that  we 
made  when  we  left  the  United  States 
to  go. 

I  think  there  is  something  behind  this. 
I  should  like  to  read  for  the  benefit  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  a  statement 
that  came  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  June  1  issue  of  that  paper.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  any  of  you  as  far  as  my 
own  situation  is  concerned  to  it.  But  Ihis 
did  not  happen  yesterday.  It  was  not  de- 
veloped over  the  last  few  days.  Let  me 
read  you  what  it  says,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  gentleman : 

The  two  reporters  who  dug  up  the  congres- 
flonal  expense  ttccount  story — Don  Oberdor- 
fer and  Walter  Pincus — have  been  covering 
the  Capital  about  2  years. 

Oberdorfer,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, worked  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob- 
server before  going  to  Washington  for  the 
Observer  and  other  Knight  newspap>ers.  He 
i.s  a  native  of  Atlanta. 

Pincus  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University. 
He  has  worked  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  other  newspapers.  He  Is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  News  Focus  Syndicate  to  work 
with  the  Knight  newspapers  on  this  story. 

That,  of  course,  shows  you  that  this 
has  been  a  deliberate  and  overt  attempt 
to  assemble  the  information  for  this  kind 
of  story. 


Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentlwnan 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  not  intended  to  re- 
fer to  this,  but  in  today's  mail  I  received 
an  envelope  from  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server, Charlotte,  N.C,  copy  addressed 
to  me  and  postmarked  June  2,  1960, 
Charlotte,  bearing  a  metered  pwstage 
mark,  carrying  a  lead  editorial  in  the 
Thursday,  June  2, 1960,  issue  of  this  same 
paper. 

The  Charlotte  Observer,  I  believe,  is 
owned  by  the  same  group  that  own  and 
publish  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Of 
course,  I  am  always  glad  to  receive  mail 
from  one  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  but 
I  certainly  do  not  flatter  myself  that  they 
sent  me  this,  and  did  not  send  it  to  you, 
to  flatter  you.  They  did  it  to  defy  you 
to  make  a  refutation  if  a  refutation  is 
in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  continue,  and  I 
am  nearly  through,  about  the  middle  of 
column  2  page  11  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  issue  of  June  1,  1960, 
there  appears  this  concluding  paragraph: 

Representative  Pltnt.  who  made  the  same 
trip,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

That  just  simply  is  not  true.  I  could 
have  been  reached  for  comment.  No- 
body tried  to  reach  me  at  my  home  in 
Georgia,  although  the  one  call  which 
came  to  my  office  received  the  reply  that 
I  was  in  Georgia.  I  think  most  news- 
papers have  a  copy  of  the  Congression- 
al Directorj',  and  by  simply  referring  to 
it  they  could  readily  learn  that  my  resi- 
dence at  home  is  Griffin,  Ga.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  any  alert  newspaperman 
who  wanted  to  find  out  the  truth  could 
have  reached  me  by  calUng  the  editor 
of  publishers  of  a  great  daily  newspa- 
per, the  Griffin  Daily  News,  in  my  home 
town. 

They  could  have  and  would  have  found 
me.  They  could  have  called  the  sheriff 
or  the  F>olice — either  one  of  them  could 
have  found  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
dare  say,  if  they  had  gotten  anybody  in 
Griffin  on  the  telephone  and  told  them 
it  was  urgent  that  they  contact  me, 
somebody  might  have  been  interested 
enough  in  me  to  have  foimd  me.  I  am 
not  hard  to  find.    I  never  have  been. 

The  fact  is  clear  and  uiunistakable 
that  if  either  of  these  gentlemen  or  any- 
one else  on  that  staff  of  either  that  news- 
paper or  magazine  had  desired  to  find 
me,  they  could  have  reached  me  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  authors  of  these 
articles  to  use  the  expression  "could  not 
be  reached  for  comment"  is  a  use  of  in- 
nuendo to  attempt  to  accuse  me  of  a 
silent  admission  of  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  printed  charges  in  those 
publications.  I  want  to  repeat  this.  I 
may  have  said  it  before,  but  in  the  event 
I  did  not,  because  I  have  not  followed 
it  closely.  If  I  said  it  before  I  will  repeat 
it.  But  if  I  did  not  say  it,  I  want  it  to 
be  absolutely  clear — I  knew  not  one 
word  of  one  line  of  either  the  Life  mag- 
azine article  or  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  article  imtil  my  wife 
showed  me  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  immediately  upon  my  ar- 
rival at  our  residence  in  Falls  Church, 
Va..  about  11  a.m.,  yesterday  momlog, 
June  2,  I960. 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  authors  of  those 
two  articles  or  anyone  else  who  wrote 
them  to  say  Tlynt  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment"  is  apparently  typical  of 
their  efforts  at  least  in  this  instance  to 
distort  the  truth.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
statement  applies  to  me.  any  in^nuation 
or  charge  that  I  have  acted  improperly 
is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

Mr.  HOFFT^AN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  Just 
for  information,  is  not  the  question  In 
this  as  to  whether  we  did  or  did  not,  that 
is  Members  of  Congress,  receive  some  ad- 
vantage through  the  misuse  of  Federal 
fimds?    Is  that  not  the  sole  issue? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  that  might 
be  one  of  the  issues.  TTie  issue  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  is  concerned 
with  is  that  when  articles  are  printed 
about  him  that  cause  distress  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  regardless  of  what 
they  may  say  about  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  they  are  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing that  hurts  my  family  and  have  me 
remain  silent. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  im- 
derstand,  but  the  gentleman  said  there 
was  no  truth  to  it.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  insists  he  never  received 
any  advantage — and  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FLYNT.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
fact  that  you  might  feel  hurt — every 
fellow  for  office  has  to  take  that. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]  for 
yielding  to  me. 


SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Walter).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  QuiGLEY]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  U-2 
INCIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  PcrciNSin]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  other  body  has  concluded  its 
investigation  of  the  U-2  incident.  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
renew  my  demand  for  a  full-scale  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  activities 
at  the  airbaise  from  which  this  ill-fated 
U-2  originated  its  flight. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest  the 
other  body's  investigation  and  must  re- 
peat again  the  charge  I  made  last  week 
that  I  am  disappointed  that  the  other 
body's  investigation  did  not  go  into  the 
methods  and  operations  which  preceded 
this  fiight. 

I  shall  leave  to  the  other  body,  quite 
proF>erly.  an  analysis  and  conclusions  of 
its  investiagtion.  But  I  want  to  em- 
phasize as  strongly  as  I  know  how  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  find 
out  why  and  how  the  moKt  important 
Intelligence  operation  ever  performed  by 
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th0  United  States  oould  be  ao  thoroughly 
comi>rumlaed  on  May  1  wlien  Pilot 
Rywers  and  hJa  U-3  plane  fell  Into  So- 
viet hands. 

I  believe  my  point  is  even  more  Justi- 
fied when  we  stody  the  testimony  of 
Defense  Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.. 
before  the  other  body.  Secretary  Gates 
told  the  other  body  that  the  United 
States  gained  invaluable  Intelligenoe  in- 
formation about  the  Soviet  Union's  war 
potential  through  these  U-2  flights.  I 
gUther  from  his  testimony  that  never  be- 
fore have  we  been  able  to  get  as  thorough 
information  about  Soviet  airfields,  air- 
craft, missiles,  missile  testing  and  train- 
ing, special  weapons  storage,  submarine 
production,  atomic  production,  and  air- 
craft deployments,  and  a  myriad  of  other 
details  which  our  country  so  vitally  needs 
if  we  are  to  develop  an  adequate  defense 
system  for  ovir  own  survival. 

I  hope  that  somebody  in  this  Congress 
will  take  enough  time  to  listen  to  my 
appeal  and  initiate  an  appropriate  in- 
vestigation to  find  out  what  happened  at 
that  air  base  to  permit  Pilot  Powers  and 
his  U-2  plane  to  fall  into  Soviet  hands 
at  this  crucial  time  when  we  need  this 
information  so  badly.  Comprising  this 
particular  aspect  of  our  intelligence  sys- 
tem to  me  constitutes  the  most  serious 
setback  ever  suffered  by  the  United 
States. 

Laudable  as  the  other  body's  investi- 
gation may  be,  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  whether 
the  President  should  or  should  not  have 
assumed  personal  responsibility  for  the 
U-2  flights;  whether  tJiere  was  sufBcient 
liaison  between  the  State  Department 
and  the  CIA.  Important  as  these  things 
are,  we  still  must  determine  what  cir- 
ctmistances  existed  at  the  air  base 
from  which  Powers  took  off  so  that  we 
can  Judge  this  tragic  develc^ment  in  its 
proper  perspective  and  take  corrective 
action  for  the  future. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
to  me  that  Khrushchev's  torpedoing  of 
the  summit  conference  was  his  way  of 
dramatizing  these  U-2  flights  in  such  a 
spectacular  manner  that  the  United 
States  would  never  again  resume  them. 
It  is  becoming  even  more  apparent  that 
it  was  these  flights  which  told  the  free 
world  such  a  thorough  story  of  Soviet 
Russia's  preparations  for  war  that 
BZhrushchev  wanted  to  destroy  them 
more  than  even  the  simunit  conference 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  suggested  that 
a  joint  House  committee  be  established 
to  investigate  the  activities  and  incidents 
preceding  Pilot  Powers'  flight  of  May  1. 

Last  week  I  took  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  any  such  investigation  would,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  cross  the  juris- 
dictions of  several  standing  committees 
in  the  House.  It  was  for  this  reason  I 
suggested  that  the  chairman  and  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Armed  Services,  Astronau- 
tics and  Space.  Appropriations,  and  Ju- 
diciary constitute  a  joint  committee  for 
this  investigation.  This  joint  commit- 
tee. I  believe,  should  bring  back  to  the 
United  States  every  individual  who  had 
anjrtlilng  to  do.  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  U-2  operation  at  the  American 
base  from  which  Powers  took  off;  and 


unier  oath,  subject  these  people  to  a  full 
crc  gs-exami  nation  of  what  methods  and 
pre  oedures  were  used  to  assure  the  suc- 
ces  I  (tf  these  U-2  fliglits. 

1  am  not  interested  in  the  self-serving 
sta  ements  of  the  top  c(Mnmand  of  the 
vai  lous  agmcies  that  dealt  with  this  U-2 
op(rati(m.  We  know  from  long  experi- 
ence we  cannot  get  the  full  story  from 
th€  Be  people — If  for  no  other  reason  than 
becEiuse  I  fear  they  really  do  not  know 
wh  it  goes  on  at  the  lowest  echelons. 

I ;  is  entirely  conceivable  that  while 
Pil(  »t  Powers  himself  might  have  been  a 
most  dedicated  servant  of  his  Govern - 
me  at,  his  airplane  could  have  very  easily 
bee  a  so  rigged  as  to  go  down  at  the  ap- 
pro priate  time  over  Soviet  territory  and 
coiveniently  fall  into  Soviet  hands. 

*:  here  is  now  sufBcient  evidence  to  in- 
die ite  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  of 
Poi  irers'  flight,  and  there  is  further  evi- 
dei  ce  to  Indicate  that  Khrushchev  hlm- 
sel  lied  to  the  world  when  he  announced 
ths  t  Soviet  rockets  had  brought  this  air- 
plane down.  A  careful  study  of  the 
ph(  ^tographs  of  the  U-2  aircraft  released 
by  ;he  Soviets  indicates  that  Powers'  U-2 
wa  I  shot  down  with  conventional  arma- 
meit. 

^Ve  in  this  Congress  will  be  derelict 
in  [)ur  responsibility  if  we  do  not  find 
out  all  the  Incidents  that  preceded 
Povers'  Ill-fated  departure  and  satisfy 
oui  selves  that  it  was  only  an  accident 
wh  ch  delivered  him  into  Soviet  hands. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
a  fill-scale  investigation  must  be  made 
in  ^iew  of  the  fact  that  the  most  impor- 
tar  t  intelligence  operation  in  the  history 
of  ;his  country  has  been  so  thoroughly 
cor  ipromised  as  to  make  it  today  totally 
Ino  perative. 

I  for  one,  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
an]  investigation  which  may  be  con- 
du<  ted  by  the  CIA  or  any  other  Govern - 
me  It  agency  because  it  is  logical  to  as- 
sume that  if  improper  practices  existed 
at  he  airbase  from  which  Powers  took 
off.  certainly  these  agencies  are  not  go- 
ing to  engage  in  any  self -Indictment. 

r  or  am  I  at  all  dissiiaded  in  my  de- 
ma  id  for  an  investigation  by  any  sug- 
gesion  that  such  investigation  might 
jeo  )ardize  our  national  defense.  Prwn 
the  testimony  before  the  other  body,  it 
is  now  apparent  that  this  particular 
phi  se  of  our  intelligence  operations  has 
bee  n  so  thoroughly  compromised  that  it 
is  r  o  longer  of  any  value  to  our  country. 
Certainly,  then,  it  is  not  Improper  for 
a  lull-scale  investigation  to  determine 
wh '  this  happened. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
poll  It  out  that  even  if  there  were  no  col- 
lusibn  to  sabotage  this  flight,  Congress 
should  certainly  know  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  element  of  carelessness 
whJ  ch  destroyed  this  very  Important  In- 
tell  gence  operation,  which  could  indeed 
mei  n  the  very  survival  of  our  country. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proper 
conmittees  of  Congress  will  undertake 
sue  I  investigation  immediately. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Igentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

ROOSEVELT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thirik  the  gentleman  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated  on   his   very   fine   statement.     I 


would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
gentlonan  knows  or  has  heard  any- 
thing of  the  forgotten  man,  the  pilot 
of  the  plane.  Does  the  gentleman  hap- 
pen to  know  whether  any  effort  is  being 
made  on  his  behalf  by  his  Government? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  reply  to  the  gen- 
tleman, may  I  say  that  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  whole  incident  Is,  as  far 
as  I  know,  that  our  Government  has 
made  only  a  perfunctory  request  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  for  permission  to  see 
Powers.  I  have  seen  no  determined,  de- 
liberate demand  made  on  the  Soviet 
Union  by  our  authorities  for  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  see  this  man.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody  has 
seen  him  from  the  American  authorities; 
no  American  representative  has  ques- 
tioned him;  nobody  has  been  able  to 
make  any  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  Soviet  charges. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  brings 
up  an  excellent  point,  and  that  is  why 
I  say  this  entire  operation  should  be  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  hope  that  a 
good  deal  more  discussion  will  be  had, 
particularly  because  If  Powers  can  be 
contacted  we  can  get  more  truth  in  the 
situation  than  we  have  had. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  when  an  airplane  acci- 
dent happens  in  this  country,  a  simple 
aircraft  accident,  the  whole  force  of  the 
U.S.  Government  is  brought  into  play; 
the  CAA,  PAA,  and  all  the  other  agen- 
cies move  into  action  to  determine  the 
cause.  When  one  of  our  American  com- 
mercial planes  goes  down  over  friendly 
foreign  territory,  all  of  the  other  agen- 
cies move  in— the  CAA,  the  FBI,  and  the 
various  other  agencies — to  ascertain  if 
there  was  any  sabotage. 

Yet,  I  cannot  see  any  record  anywhere 
here  of  any  investigation  being  made  of 
the  airbase  from  which  this  U-2  craft 
left  to  determine  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  evidence  of  collusion  or  care- 
lessness which  helped  destroy  the  most 
effective  intelligence  system  that  we 
have  ever  developed  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle - 


gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI. 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  simply  want  to  ask 
if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Is  under 
the  Impression  that  no  request  was  made 
by  the  State  Department  officials  to  talk 
with  Powers  personally? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  in  the  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  I  said  that  shortly 
after  the  disclosure  that  Powers  was  in 
Soviet  custody,  a  perfunctory  request 
was  made  by  American  authorities  to  see 
him.  But.  I  do  not  know  of  any  deter- 
mined effort  being  made  by  American 
authorities  to  get  to  this  American  pilot 
Powers. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  What  woiild  you  call 
a  determined  effort?  And,  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  determined  effort 
and  a  perfunctory  request? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  United  States  certainly 
could  be  much  firmer  in  its  demand  to 
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see  this  fellow  Powers.  He  is  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  Regardless  of  what  the 
Soviets  accuse  him  of  doing,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  this  is  a  man  who 
served  in  the  American  forces  before  he 
accepted  this  new  civilian  assignment, 
and  he  is  basically  and  above  all,  an 
American  citizen.  We  certainly  should 
demand  to  see  him  the  same  as  we  would 
demand  to  see  any  other  American  citi- 
zen illegally  arrested  by  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Do  you  think  that  a 
determined  effort,  as  a  practical  matter, 
would  have  any  influence  UE>on  Russia 
today  insofar  as  lettmg  our  people  talk 
with  Powers  personally?  No  matter 
what  effort  is  made,  they  will  not  do  it, 
and  I  think  we  all  know  this.  too. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  Have 
you  got  the  219  signatures  and  is  the 
gentleman  going  to  continue?  That  is 
not  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  That  is 
an  inquiry  to  you. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  Inquiry  direct- 
ed to  me? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
Have  you  got  the  219  signatures?  If  so, 
then  we  can  adjourn. 

Mr.  PUCIN^n.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  that  question,  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  that,  while 
I  have  profound  respect  for  him  and  our 
working  together  on  the  Labor  Commit- 
tee  

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Oh,  we 
are  friends. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  that  my  re- 
marks today,  delivered  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject  on  why  the  most  effec- 
tive intelligence  system  that  this  cotmtry 
has  ever  developed  has  been  compro- 
mised, had  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
or  not  we  had  219  signatures  on  that 
petition.  I  consider  this  U-2  subject 
most  important.  I  wanted  to  bring  the 
message  to  my  colleagues  today  because 
I  am  hoping  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
initiate  the  investigation  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well,  I 
never  heard  the  gentleman  speak  when 
he  was  not  giving  us  information  that 
was  beneflcial. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan  On  the 
Labor  Committee,  that  is.  even. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  we 
were  not  sitting  this  afternoon  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  signatures  on 
the  petition.  That  was  only  an  inci- 
dental matter.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  the  debate  this  after- 
noon has  been  most  stimulating,  most 
interesting,  and  in  connection  with  the 
debate,  why,  it  enabled  the  Members, 
who  desired,  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  agree 
with  you.   It  has  been  most  helpful,  and 


that  is  why  I  have  insisted  so  often  on 
having  a  quorimi. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  I  make 
no  comment  on  that.  The  statement  can 
speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  majority  leader  Informs  me  that  the 
219  signatures  have  been  reached  while 
I  was  making  my  presentation  on  the 
U-2  incident. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  not  hi- 
formed  you,  but  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
at  the  proper  time  I  will  ask  that  when 
the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjojorn  to 
meet  on  Monday  next.  * 


-PAY  RAISE 


DISCHARGE  PETITION- 
BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wal- 
ter ) .    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  My  inquiry  is 
whether  or  not  the  discharge  petition  on 
the  pay  raise  bill  has  received  the  re- 
quired numt>er  of  signatures,  to  wit,  219. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Journal  clerk  the  219  signa- 
tures have  been  obtained. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  suijoum  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  the  required  num- 
ber of  signatures  had  not  been  obtained, 
we  would  be  meeting  tomorrow,  would 
we  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  have  made 
it  essential,  according  to  the  gentleman, 
that  the  House  meet.  I  really  think  that 
the  House  ought  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  making  the 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  shall 
withdraw  it.  if  the  gentl^nan  wants  me 
to  do  so.  When  any  Member  of  the 
House  indicates  to  me  that  he  does  not 
want  me  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  I  respect  his  wishes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  qualify  that  by 
saying,  on  some  things. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wish  me  to  withdraw  the 
request? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  since  the  House 
has  done  such  a  fruitful  day's  work,  in 
the  words  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  wonder  if  he  will  consider  mak- 
ing a  unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
adjourn  over  imtil  Tuesday,  in  order 
to  give  us  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  bills  coming  up  on  Monday.  In 
all  frankness,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Georgia,  if  we  adjourned 
over  until  Tuesday,  the  discharge  peti- 


tion could  not  be  brought  up  on  June 
13.  I  am  sure  many  Members  interested 
in  the  discharge  petition's  being  brought 
up  Ml  June  13  would  object  to  such  a 
request. 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  Actually  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er, the  day  has  not  been  so  productive 
that  we  can  forego  meeting  on  Monday, 
in  the  gentleman's  estimation? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  would  be  most 
unwise.  I  might  say.  for  those  who  favor 
legislation  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees,  to  adjourn  over  until 
Tuesday,  even  if  we  could  do  so. 

Mrs.  BLTTCH.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Georgia  bows  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  withdraws  her  reservation  of 
objection. 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JOHN  F.  SHELLEY  ON  THE  PAY 
RAISE  DISCHARGE  PETITION 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read  a  telegram 
I  have  just  received  fnxn  one  of  our  col- 
leagues who  is  imable  to  be  in  Washing- 
ton at  this  time,  Hon.  Jc«n  F.  SHSLLrr, 
of  California.    It  is  as  follows: 

I  have  had  a  longstanding  ccsnmltment 
in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with  our  pri- 
mary on  Tuesday  and  I  am  forced  to  remain 
here  until  next  week.  I  have  alwajrs  signed 
any  discharge  petition  dealing  with  Federal 
employees  Increase  In  compensation  and  I 
certainly  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  sign 
your  petition.  I  Intend  to  vote  for  this  bill 
when  it  comes  before  us  and  will  fight  to 
override  any  veto.  I  wovdd  be  grateful  to 
you  If  you  made  this  statement  a  part  of  the 
Record.     Sincere  regards. 

John  F.  Shuxet, 
Congressman  of  California. 


SCHOOL  CONS-TRUCTION  BILL 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Mqeller]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
26,  the  day  H.R.  10128.  the  school  con- 
struction bill,  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  the  final  vote.  I  had  a  l(Mig- 
standing  engagement  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  senior  class  of 
Breman,  Ohio,  High  School  and  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
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cancel  such  a  oranmitment  at  prac- 
tically the  last  minute.  On  tbat  day.  I 
remained  on  the  Houae  floor  until  4  pjn. 
but  had  to  leave  to  board  a  idane  at  4:45 
p.m.  The  House  did  not  adjourn  until 
7:43  pan.  Although  I  could  not  be  pres- 
ent when  the  final  vote  was  taken,  I  did 
have  an  active  pair  in  favor  of  this 
measure.  I  would  like  the  Ricom)  to 
show  the  circumstances  which  prevented 
me  from  personally  voting  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  school  construction 
bill. 


OUR  UNTVERSmES  NEED  PHYSICAL 
PACILrnES 

li^.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hschlsr] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcokd. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day and  today  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  been  hold- 
ing a  most  important  panel  discussion  of 
major  scientific  and  technological  prob- 
lems. Among  the  participants  in  the 
panel  discussion  this  morning  was  Prof. 
James  A.  Van  Allen,  of  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, whose  work  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  Van  Allen  Radiation  Belt. 

Professor  Van  Allen's  remarks  this 
morning  were  so  cogent  and  timely  that 
I  trust  my  colleagues  will  read  and  give 
heed  to  them: 

STATXMXITT  BETORX  THX  HOUSK  COMISITTEK  ON 
SCUENCC   AND  AaTBONATTTTCS   OF   PlOF.  JAMES 

A.  Van  Aixkn,  DsPAxnairr  or  Pbtsics  Am) 
AsimoKOMT.  Iowa  Stats  DinvKssnT,  Iowa 
CiTT,  Iowa,  and  Mkmbbi  or  trx  Ooaoar- 

TXX'S  PAlfB.  ON  SCIKNCK  AND  TlCHNOLOOT, 
JT7MZ  3.   1860 

Mr.  Cbainxum,  gentlemen,  my  principal  In- 
terest In  Bcrnng  with  this  group  Is  In  repre- 
senting what  I  believe  to  be  the  central  prob- 
lem in  the  long-term  national  competence  In 
the  basic  sciences  and  In  the  technological 
and  engineering  fields  which  stem  from 
them — namely,  the  support  of  graduate  study 
and  research  In  the  tinlversltles  of  the 
country. 

I  do  not  feel  that  universities  are  In  dan- 
ger of  dying  out.  Indeed,  universities  have 
demonstrated  a  durability  over  the  centuries 
which  Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  human 
race. 

The  problem  Is,  rather,  whether  universi- 
ties are  developing  at  the  rate  appropriate  to 
the  national  need.  I  believe  that  they  are 
not — especially  in  the  areas  of  the  basic  sci- 
ences— physics,  chemistry,  biology,  geology, 
and  mathematics. 

The  contrast  between  the  level  of  Federal 
assistance  to  imiversltles  and  that  of  direct 
support  of  industrial  and  Internal  govern- 
mental research  and  development  is 
striking — Indeed  almost  ludicrous.  Yet  the 
universities  have  been  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  wellsprlngs  of  the  expert  talent 
which  Is  the  root  of  all  the  technological 
developments  which  are  essential  to  oiir  na- 
tional competence  In  the  defense  area  and  to 
that  of  our  civilian  economy. 

We  \iaed  to  be  Impressed  by  the  estimates 
that  the  Oovernment  expended  some  9100,- 
000  on  the  training  of  a  military  pilot. 

In  many  of  the  modem  fields  of  experi- 
mental physics,  $100,000  would  be  a  minimal 
estimate  of  the  Investment  in  every  doctor 
of  philosophy  we  produce. 
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In  the  advanced  work  in  a  university  our 
alms  are  two: 

First,  to  give  the  best  poaaibla  training  to 
cipable  and  interested  yoimg  men  and 
w  }men  in  a  spectaliaed  field  of  learning  and 
tc  develop  a  tough-mindedness  and  resource- 
ix  Iness  in  scholarly  investigation. 

Second,  to  develop  new  knowledge  for  Its 
o\  rn  sake. 

Of  these  two  alms  the  first  is  perhaps  more 
es  sentlal  than  the  second  but  the  two  are  so 
intertwined  that  they  cannot  be  separated. 

What  do  universities  most  need  in  order 
tt  at  they  may  discharge  their  obligations  to 
tt  e  Nation  in  this  1960  era? 

Two  things : 

(a)  Physical  facilities: 

(b)  Institutional  grants  of  a  broad  char- 
ac  ter  to  enable  discretionary  development  in 
tte  directions  judged  on  a  local  basis  to  be 
tl  e  most  fruitful. 

(Parenthetically.  I  believe  that  the  funding 
of  specific  projects  of  specific  Interest  to  the 
vsirious  branches  of  the  Federal  Government 
be  said  to  be  well  provided  for  at  the 
ent  day.) 
Also  I  feel  that  the  Federal  support  and  en- 
cc  uragement  of  technological  applications  of 
scientific  knowledge  is  not  in  need  of  Im- 
mediate attention.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
tte  Immense  military  appetite  for  techno- 
lo  fical  developments  assures  adequate  em- 
pl  asls.  And  the  vast  organization  of  the 
I>  partment  of  Defense  assures  an  adequate 
vcice  to  Congress  on  such  matters  (to  put 
Xt  e  matter  with  polite  restraint) . 

In  the  area  of  the  physical  and  mathe- 
m  itical  sciences,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
di  tion  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
ai  6  the  only  Federal  agencies  which  have,  to 
m  f  knowledge,  any  proper  view  of  the  needs 
of  universities  for  physical  facilities — i.e., 
reiearch  laboratory  bmidings  and  experl- 
msntal  equipment.  And  only  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation  has  an  enabling  act  en- 
dowing it  with  a  siifllclently  broad  respon- 
si  )illty  to  meet  the  general  national  problem. 
As  an  example  of  a  major  Federal  agency 
w  ilch  does  not  have  such  a  view  I  may  cite 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. I  find  that  the  fiscal  year  1961 
ai  thorlaatlon  for  NA8A  contemplates  1122.- 
78  7,000  for  construction  and  equipment  in 
Ffderal  lab(x«torles.  But  I  am  unable  to 
dl  icover  as  much  as  »26  f or  a  workbench  at 
a  1  miversity — from  which  the  expert  talent  to 
stiff  these  facilities  must  come. 

rhe  NSF  Is  making  a  stalwart  effort  to 
be  Ister  the  research  facilities  at  universities. 
Bi  It  congressional  reception  of  their  requests 
hs  B  been  so  cool  that  they  have  been  forced 
to  veil  their  efforts  under  the  term  "modem- 
la  .tion  ix-ogram,"  and  their  annual  appro- 
pr  atlons  In  this  area  are  at  the  level  of 
several  millions  of  dollars  a  year  where  the 
cl(  arly  demonstrated  needs  total  10  to  20 
til  les  that  amount.  I  have  found  It  illuml- 
natlng  to  survey  the  record  of  the  Federal 
a<vemment  in  the  matter  of  support  of 
■pY.  ysical  facilities  for  universities. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  during 
th  >  period  of  193S-39  provided  a  total  of  51 
buildings  for  colleges  and  unlversiUee.  at  a 
toi  al  cost  of  some  920  million.  These  bulld- 
Ini  8  stand  today,  januned  with  students,  as 
on !  of  the  most  durable  evidences  of  en- 
lig  itened  Federal  activity  at  the  local  level. 
'  "he  assistance  for  construction  of  unlver- 
slt  r  buildings  In  the  medical  and  biological 
ar«  as  W  the  most  notable  example  of  Federal 
ad  Ivlty  at  the  present  day.  Under  the  HIH- 
Bu  rton  Act  some  $90  million  Is  provided  an- 
nuiUy  In  matching  funds  for  the  construc- 
tloa  of  hospitals  and  medical  and  biological 
res  sarch  faclUUes.  About  one-fourth  of  this 
amount  goes  to  institutions  conducting 
me  dlcal  training. 

"he  matching -funds  recipe  (local  2  to  1 
F«  leral)  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act  U  one  of  the 
fin  (St  developments  of  legislative  history. 


(1)  It  Is  a  powerful  stimulant  to  action 
on  the  local  level. 

(2)  It  provides  an  automatic  assurance  of 
soundness  of  requests. 

I  urge  a  similar  program  of  similar  scope 
in  the  area  of  the  physical  sciences. 

There  Is,  I  feel,  no  Federal  contribution 
so  durable,  so  important,  and  so  politically 
noncontroversial  to  higher  education  as 
buildings  and  laboratory  facilities  in  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 


BIRTHDAY    OF    JEFFERSON    DAVIS 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Alcbr]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jefferson 
Davis  was  bom  in  Todd  County,  Ky., 
152  years  ago  today. 

He  was  a  fearless  soldier  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  He  led  the  Mississippi 
Rifles  in  the  war  with  Mexico  until  he 
suffered  a  crippling  wound  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Buena  Vista.  He  served  Missis- 
sippi in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
who  ever  occupied  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  which  capacity  he  ably 
supported  FTesident  Pranitlin  Pierce. 
He  was  a  most  capable  Senator  from  his 
home  State. 

History  tells  us  of  some  of  the  anguish 
he  suffered  as  President  of  the  Confed- 
eracy during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  But  history  can  never  tell  us 
the  anguish  that  this  loyal,  this  pa- 
triotic American  suffered  in  his  own 
heart. 

Since  Jefferson  Davis'  death  In  1881 

nearly  80  years  ago— four  generations  of 
Americans  have  been  bom.  have  grown 
into  maturity.  Thus,  the  majority  of 
Americans  alive  today  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  of  this  wian 

I  believe  I  speak  for  this  vaoL  majority 
when  I  say  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  "Jefferson  Davis.  Christian  gen- 
tleman, we  honor  you  because  you  fol- 
lowed the  dictates  of  your  conscience 

even  when  it  led  you  into  the  very  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death." 


REPUBLIC  DAY  IN  ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  rise  and  address  tWs  distinguished 
body  in  recognition  of  the  celebration  of 
Republic  Day  in  Italy.  This  commemo- 
rates the  important  event,  14  years  ago, 
when  the  Italian  people  decided,  after 
monarchy  and  dictatorship,  to  assume 
the  grave  responsibilities  of  democratic 
government.  At  that  time  it  seemed,  to 
many,  that  their  noble  experiment  was 
fraught  with  so  much  danger  that  it 
was  not  likely  to  succeed.  The  ravages 
left  from  war  beset  an  already  poor  coun- 
try and  the  long  miRmitn^gPTyient  under 
Fascist  rule  left  deep  scars  in  the  body 
politic.    But  the  greatest  menace  of  all. 
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the  largest  and  most  capably  led  Com- 
munist Party  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
itself,  stood  ready  to  destroy  confidence, 
create  unrest,  and  eventually  cause  the 
downfall  of  Italian  democracy.  The 
entire  free  world  watched  the  struggle 
with  extreme  interest.  Indeed,  it  was  of 
vital  concern  to  the  security  of  West 
Europe  that  Italy  remain  free  from  Com- 
mimist  control.  The  gigantic  bid  for 
power  by  the  Communists  in  the  elec- 
tions were  observed  with  trepidation. 
At  that  time,  Italo-Americans  and  others 
of  our  citizens,  played  an  important  role 
of  influence  by  a  letter  campaign  to  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Italy.  In  addition, 
the  very  positive  manifestations  of 
American  aid  were  seen  and  appreciated 
by  the  Italian  people.  The  threat,  for- 
tunately, was  stopped,  and  the  faith  of 
free  nations  in  Italy  was  proven  to  have 
been  correct.  The  task  of  rebuilding  an 
economy,  a  new  social  order,  and  a  gov- 
ernment, all  left  in  shambles  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  U,  was  monumental. 

Yet.  judicious  use  of  aid  from  the 
United  States,  the  pride,  culture,  and 
strong  win  of  the  Italian  people  to  suc- 
ceed, and  their  willingness  to  work  hard, 
were  the  factors  which  contributed  to 
Italy's  magnificent  renascence.  Today, 
the  Italian  people  can  look  with  pride 
to  their  accomplishments  over  the  past 
14  years.  Certainly,  there  remains  much 
to  be  done.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
the  ItaUan  people  win  continue  to 
progress. 

The  t>onds  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States  have  l>een  forged  from 
the  strength  of  consanguinity  and  de- 
scent The  contributkms  by  Italy  to 
America  have  been  made  by  those  of  her 
people  who  migrated  here  to  infuse  the 
qualities  of  a  respected  culture  into  the 
very  stream  of  our  way  of  Uf  e. 

From  former  enemy,  for  an  unfortun- 
ate period  of  her  history,  Italy  has 
emerged  to  be  cme  of  the  stanchest 
allies  ot  these  United  States.  Her  con- 
tributions within  the  structure  of  NATO 
have  been  exemplary.  It  is  with  great 
pride  that  I  express  my  good  wishes  to 
the  Italian  nation  for  the  14th  anniver- 
sary of  their  Republic  Day.  I  know 
that  the  faith  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  be  secure  in  Italian  de- 
mocracy, progress,  and  oc«trlbutions  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Western  World. 


HOW  TO  RESCUK  NEW  YORK  FROM 
ITS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  magazine  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  June  issue  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine there  appeared  the  following  arti- 
cle, which,  because  of  its  real  Interest, 
I  am  Inserting  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  The  article,  entitled  "How  To 
Rescue  New  York  From  Its  Pwt  Au- 
thority." was  writtoi  by  Edward  T. 
Chase. 


The  New  Jersey-New  York  area  has 
beneflted  in  many  ways  over  the  years 
from  the  activities  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority.  Nonetheless  there  are 
many  in  the  area  which  I  represent  in 
Congress  who  feel  that  the  port  author- 
ity has  neglected  certain  aspects  of  its 
responsibilities,  especially  with  respect 
to  rail  transportation  in  the  metropol- 
itan area.  More  particularly,  many  of  us 
are  deeply  concerned  at  the  suitability 
of  the  port  authority's  suggestion  that 
the  world's  largest  Jet  airport  be  con- 
structed in  a  highly  developed  and  most 
desirable  residential  section  of  Morris 
County. 

The  article  follows: 

How  To  Resctjk  New  Tosk  Pbom  Its  Pobt 

AUTHORTTT 

(By  Edward  T.  Chase) 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Tankeec, 
New  York's  most  q>lendldly  successful  insti- 
tution has  been  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority. The  PA.  as  it's  called.  Is  the  agency 
principally  responsible  for  KetropoUtan  New 
York's  transportation  well-being.  The  iMt 
30  years  of  its  3S>-year  lifespan  have  nearly 
all  been  vintage. 

But.  like  the  Yankees,  it  now  seems  to  be 
heading  for  troubles.  These  are  nowhere 
discernible  In  its  anniiai  reports,  however. 
Last  year  It  took  in  a  record  $106  million 
from  its  facilities  and  its  net  revenues  were 
960  million  Ninety-five  million  cars,  trucks, 
and  buses  paid  record  tolls  on  its  bridges 
and  tunnels,  a  new  high  of  IS  million  paaaen- 
gers  used  its  air  terminals,  over  a  million 
buses  took  off  from  its  bus  terminal.  About 
$12.5  miUion  of  Its  Income  came  from  non- 
vehicular  sources  like  its  95  mUllon  hotel  at 
Idlewlld  International  Airport.  It  relocated 
1,800  families  in  upper  Manhattan  to  make 
way  for  the  cars  that  wlU  converge  on  George 
Washington  Bridge  when  Its  new  $188  million 
lower  level  is  finished  In  1963.  It  even  han- 
dled 50,000  animals  at  lU  Idlewlld  Animal- 
port,  which  It  proudly  calls  "the  first  shelter 
in  the  United  States  buUt  exclusively  for  the 
care  of  animal  air  travelers. " 

Despite  these  awesome  tidings  the  PA  is 
uneasy.  In  recent  months  there  have  been 
demands  that  Congress  investigate  Its  pow- 
ers, performance,  and  tax-free  status;  and 
mass  protest  meetings  against  Its  proposed 
jet  airpKjrt.  Important  groups  and  planning 
organizations  have  called  for  a  full-scale  re- 
view of  Its  reeponsibmtles,  and  Its  wisdom 
has  been  questioned  by  the  press.  In  sharp 
contrast  to  New  YcwklB  prevailing  aura  cH 
ofllclal  dishonesty,  there  is  no  talk  of  cor- 
ruption or  Incompetence.  On  the  contrary, 
the  PA'S  integrity  and  accompHshments  are 
undisputed. 

Why  all  the  fuss,  then,  and  Is  It  important? 
A  longtime  transpwrtatlon  buff  and  a  native 
New  Yorker,  I  recently  set  myself  the  task  of 
answering  these  questions.  What  I  have 
learned  may  shed  light  on  the  mess  in  most 
big  cities. 

rirst  off,  I  found  that  on  its  own  terms  the 
PA  is  doing  a  grand  Job.  But  those  terms, 
today,  are  cockeyed.  The  world  has  changed 
but  the  PA  stubbornly  refuses  to  cope  with 
the  new  problems. 

It  cheerfully  reports  one  achievement  after 
another.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  mass  trans- 
portation serving  New  Yoi^  Is  faltering  and 
the  city  Is  foundering  under  the  weight  and 
pollution  of  trafllc.  The  situation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  nearly  every  adult  New 
Yorker.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  of 
course.  They  include  Austin  Tobin,  the  PA's 
executive  directcM',  and  his  puMlc  relations 
chief.  Mrs.  Lee  Jafle.  Talking  with  them 
and  a  PA  engineer  not  long  ago  I  was  crffered 
a  rather  different  picture. 


ToMn  Is  a  weU-groomed  exacutlv*  in  his 
fifties,  whose  Impressive  head  of  gray  hair 
and  forthright  manner  more  than  compen- 
sate for  his  rather  diminutive  stature.  He 
feels  we  should  be  grat^ul  for  heavy  traffic. 
"If  34th  Street  weren't  congested,  we'd  be  In 
trouble,"  he  told  me.  Mrs.  Jaffe,  a  lady  now 
In  her  ISth  year  with  the  PA.  reminded  me 
that  America's  economic  destiny,  and  in- 
deed the  strength  of  the  free  world,  depends 
on  moving  cars.  "Slow  down  Detroit,  and 
the  whole  world's  in  trouble,"  she  observed. 
Similar  views  are  held  by  the  PA  engineer 
charged  with  comprehensive  planning.  Prank 
Herring.  A  studious  and  charming  man,  his 
all-absorbing  concern  with  traffic  flow  re- 
sembles a  plumber's  concern  for  the  pipes  in 
a  house.  But  I  searched  in  vain  for  the  PA 
architect-planner  concerned  with  the  many 
other  factors  besides  traffic  flow  that  go  into 
making  a  city  fit  to  live  in. 

THE    riEST    AMZBICAM    "AUTHORPrT" 

The  history  of  the  PA  casts  some  light  on 
its  current  dUemma.  A  quasi-public,  tax- 
free  organization,  it  was  created  in  1921  dur- 
ing the  terms  of  two  farslghted  Governors, 
Al  Smith  of  New  York  and  Walter  Edge  of 
New  Jersey,  to  end  the  trouble  caused  by  the 
artificial  New  York-New  Jersey  boundary  line 
which  runs  smack  down  the  Hudson  River's 
center,  spUttlng  the  natural  unity  of  the 
port.  An  Interstate  compact  approved  by 
Congress  gives  the  PA  power  to  buUd.  buy, 
lease,  and  operate  any  and  all  kinds  at  trans- 
portation facilities  within  a  port  district 
running  In  a  as-mlle  radius  from  Manhat- 
tan's tip.  It  can  function  beyond  theae 
limits  if  both  Governors  and  their  legisla- 
tures ipptirwK.  The  legislatures  can  also 
order  the  PA  to  take  over  any  transportation 
operation  they  deem  necessary.  Although 
this  has  never  happened,  it  Is  not  because 
the  necessity  has  not  arisen.  No  one  has 
been  inclined  to  order  the  PA  around  be- 
cause over  the  yean  It  has  acquired  a  kind 
at  power  which  was  not  eoaof erred  by  the 
GOtnpact;  namely.  poUtlcal  power.  In  the 
past  its  Infiuenoe  ovsr  tba  State  legislatures 
has  been  used  ehltf y  to  stifle  demands  for 
lower  tolls  on  its  bridges  and  tunnels.  These 
are.  of  ooune.  the  agencyi  llfeblood,  for  it 
cant  levy  taxes.  It  can.  however,  borrow 
money  secured  by  tax-exempt  bonds.  At- 
tracted by  Its  spectacularly  profitable  toU 
c^Mratlona,  the  public,  as  of  last  year,  had 
Invested  $920  million  in  PA  faellltles.  The 
press  calls  this  Tobin 's  billion-doUar  empire. 

The  PA  is  guided  by  U  eommlHSlnnwrs,  half 
from  each  State.  They  are  appointed  by  the 
Govemora  with  senate  i^proval  for  over- 
'TP«"g  0-year  terms.  Without  exccptloii 
leaders  In  bustneaa,  finance,  and  the  law  have 
bem  ehoeen  for  tbeae  poets.  The  operating 
heed  Is  the  executive  director. 

Since  1942  the  executive  director  has  been 
Mr.  Tobin.  A  forceful,  successful  leader  with 
a  big  say  In  policy,  he  Is  handsomely  recom- 
pensed, his  $60,000  a  year  salary  topi>lng  the 
New  York  OoTcmor'a  by  $10,000.  And  bis 
is  a  very  well  ptdA  staff.  A  haU-doeen  get 
$40,000  annuaUy,  a  dozen  others  get  between 
$37,000  and  $38,000,  including  pubUc  rela- 
tions director  Mrs.  Jaffe,  who  makes  $80,000. 
Her  depcu^mental  budget.  IneldentaUy,  Is  a 
sizable  $236,000  which,  to  some  critics,  seems 
excessive  for  a  pubUo-servlce  organization 
with  no  need  to  dnun  up  trade.  The  PA, 
however,  conceives  of  iXaaii  as  in  a  highly 
competitive  situation  vte-a-vis  other  revenue- 
raising  Instltutlotna.  Mrs.  Jaffe's  Is  thus  a 
formidably  high-pressmre  publicity  operation, 
unceasingly  aggressive  in  defending  the  PA 
and  in  bolstering  its  presUge.  This  market- 
place concept  of  Its  role  may  have  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  PA's  shortoomlngs  as  a  public 
Institution  serving  all  the  people. 

The  PA'S  performance  has  significance  far 
beyond  the  1,500-square-mile  Port  District. 
New  York's  economic  and  social  well-being 
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are  vital  to  the  Nation  and  ita  Institutional 
arrangement*  are  prototypes  for  other  urban 
region*,  liodeled  after  the  granddaddy  of 
all  public  authorltlea.  the  Port  of  London 
Authority,  the  PA  haa  been  a  persuasive  ex- 
ample. It  has  made  the  precedents  and 
written  most  of  the  law  for  thousands  of 
American  regional  authorities  which  have 
proliferated  since  World  War  n.  Political 
scientists  have  called  them  the  fastest- 
growing  unit  of  local  government  in  the 
United  States.  They  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
been  deplored  as  undemocratic  repositories 
of  public  power  unresponsive  to  the  people, 
and  on  the  other  hand  praised  as  an  in- 
genious way  to  combine  the  best  aspects  of 
government  and  business.  Rather  than  de- 
bate this  point  in  the  abstract,  it  is  useful 
to  consider  closely  what  the  PA  is  supposed 
to  do  and  what  In  fact  it  is  doing. 

The  founding  compact  enjoins  the  PA  to 
see  to  "the  Improvement  of  transportation 
and  terminal  facilities"  in  the  disla-lct  with- 
out limitation.  It  may  operate  any  new 
kind  of  transport  facility,  even  equipment 
unknown  in  the  twenties.  Its  duty  is  to 
maintain  the  overall  transportation  efflclency 
of  Metropolitan  New  York. 

How  has  the  PA  chosen  to  interpret  this 
mandate? 

With  his  staff  of  4,400  people,  Tobln  runs 
all  bridges  and  tunnels  for  motor  vehicles; 
Ave  air  terminals:  six  marine  terminals;  two 
terminals  for  over-the-road  trucks,  one  for 
less-than-carload  rail  freight;  and  one  for 
buses.  Consplcuo\isIy  absent  from  the  list 
are  bus  lines,  subways,  commuter  railroads, 
major  highways,  or,  with  minor  exceptions, 
parking  facilities.  In  short,  the  PA  has  made 
an  arbitrary  selection  of  transportation 
facilities.  This  fractional  approach  is  the 
basis  of  the  PA's  financial  success  and  the 
key  to  its  overall  failure. 

Obviously  the  transportation  systems  the 
PA  disclaims  are  no  less  important  to  the 
r^on's  mobility  than  the  enterprises  It  has 
favored.  Indeed,  a  balance  of  diversified 
transportation  systems  Is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  a  modem  metropolis.  (Two  years 
back,  for  example,  my  fellow  transportation 
buff,  John  Snyder,  warned  in  a  Harper's 
article  that  we'd  better  stop  treating  trans- 
portation as  a  disconnected  patchwork  or 
else.) 

THK    SACRKD    BONDHOLOKXa 

Even  Mr.  Tobln  on  occasion  has  conceded 
that  New  York  needs  mass  transportation. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  moved  by  the  vision  of 
his  bridges  and  tunnels  swamped  by  the 
traffic  that  would  descend  on  them  should 
the  commuter  railroads  and  transit  lines 
actually  quit,  as  has  been  often  threatened. 
At  times  he  has  even  stressed  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  port's  transportation  facil- 
ities. This  was  not,  however,  the  official 
position  a  year  or  so  ago  when  a  bill  before 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  proposed  forcing 
the  PA  to  run  a  suburban  transit  system. 
The  lengthy  PA  brief  said  In  part: 

"The  theory  of  transit  integration  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  principle  that  by  bring- 
ing about  a  complete  integration  of  resfXHi- 
slbilities  of  Intrametropolltan  transportation 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area,  most  of  the  serious  transport  problems 
can  magically  be  solved.  •  •  •  Its  devotees 
are  imbued  with  something  of  the  excite- 
ment of  those  who  years  ago  became  enam- 
ored with  the  mystic  (sic)  of  'technocracy.' 
And  like  'technocracy'  the  concept  of  'inte- 
gration' of  transit  is  based  on  a  number  of 
Important  assumptions  that  are  wholly  im- 
plicit and  has  [sic]  not  been  objectively 
analyzed." 

The  Illiteracies  and  irrelevances  aside,  the 
statement  conflicts  with  every  responsible 
analysis  of  the  urban  transportation  plight. 
Like  most  PA  literature,  it  la  neither  un- 
biased nor  scholarly.  Instead  It  Is  an  ex 
parte  argument  by  realistic  business  minds 
bent  on  upholding  their  anachronistic  sta- 
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tuj  quo.  They  fu-e  againat  an  Integrated 
sya^m  only  because  their  toll  revenues 
wo  lid  be  used  to  help  support  other  neoea- 
sar  r  transport  facilities,  not  becaiise  Inte- 
gra tlon  lant  desirable.     Obviously  it  Is. 

C  ommentlng  on  the  PA's  refusal  to  assume 
res  mnsiblllty  for  any  transport  facilities  ex- 
ce{  t  its  own,  the  respected  Regional  Plan 
Association  observed  the  other  day:  "The 
is  like  •  •  •  a  work  horse  that  won't 
its  blinders  off.  Only  the  State  can 
ch^ge  this." 

I«spite  survey  after  survey  and  impas- 
siofted  reconunendatlons,  transportation  in 
metropolitan  area  is  left  to  a  melange  of 
coi^cting  authorities.  State,  city,  county, 
town  departments,  railroads,  and  tran- 
companles.  Long-time  consultant  to  the 
Wilfred  Owen,  of  Brookings  Institution, 
>erhap6  the  Nation's  outstanding  urban 
tra  isportation  expert.  "Building  a  trans- 
{Jbitatlon  system  under  these  conditions," 
says,  "is  like  trying  to  build  a  house  with 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  electricians,  and 
pli^tibers  all  working  by  separate  plans." 

lies  behind  the  PA's  animus  against 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  transport 
Tobln    often    refers    to    the   PA's 
full    powers"    to    take    on    any    kind 
ransportatlon  it  chooses  to.    At  the  same 
tin|e,  he  confides  to  his  audiences  In  a  dls- 
of  self-assurance  that  Is  not  altogether 
enc^earlng,  that  the  PA.  while  matching  the 
level  of  private  business  management 
must  also  be  Informed  with  a  supe- 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  It 
,  presumably  beyond  the  reach  of  aver- 
polttlclans. 
However,  It  turns  out  that  this  lofty  ideal 
secondary  to  something  else,  namely,  an 
alnjost  transcendental  sense  of  obligation  to 
PA'S    bondholders.      Accordingly,    only 
sudti  enterprises  can  be  undertaken  as  will 
enrich  It  or,  at  the  very  least,  not  disturb 
credit  standing.     Beyond  all  else,  this  is 
No.  1  guiding  principle  of  every  PA  ac- 
Tobln  and   his  conunlssloners   are   In 
agreement  with  Robert  Moses,  chief  of 
Trlborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Author- 
whlch  has  no  connection  with   the  PA 
shares  Its  philosophy.    "Financial  folly," 
Moses    when    questioned    about    using 
revenues  to  help  New  York's  desperately 
rail  systems.     "The  funds   of  these 
are    not    the    treasure    of    the 
CoUnt  of  Monte  Crlsto."     He  failed  to  add 
they   are   the   treasure   of  the   general 
public  wlthlii  the  port  district. 

practical    effects    of    ranking    bond- 

holllers  first,  public  second,  are  these:   The 

Is  Indestructible  so  long  as  It  can  arro- 

vlrtually  all   the   area's   moneymaklng 

'     ■         facilities.     Self -perpetuation 

1  he  organization  Is  assured.     As  a  result, 

the  PA  Is  forced  to  change  Its  ways,  or 

^perseded  by  a  differently  oriented  body, 

York   is   indefinitely   committed   to   an 

transportation  system.     The  whole 

area  thus  remains  In  Jeopardy 

vorse   congestion   and   pollution   and    of 

transportation    bankruptcy. 

is,  in  other  words,  a  basic  conflict 
nterests    between    the    port    authority's 
specialists  and  the  people  who  live 
vast  New  York  metropolitan  region 
whlth  today  extends  into  three  States — Con- 
as  well  as  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
the  PA  Is  neither  Inept  nor  venal.     It 
consists  of  skilled  and   honest   if  stubborn 
unimaginative    men.     One    villain    has 
Identified  by  Mr.  Tobln  himself.     Dis- 
Manhattan's    traffic     problem,     he 
blaiied  "Detroit  and  the  whole  automobile 
ecor  omy." 

W  aat  he  failed  to  say  was  that  the  PA  has 

neltiier  volunteered  nor  been  forced  to  adapt 

to  ease  the  hardship  wrought  by  this 

obile  economy."    The  dereUctlon   is 

the    PA's    alone.     The    Governors    and 

atures   of  New   York   and  New   Jersey 

even  the  National  Congress  have  also 

'"  responsibility.    ITiey  have  awakened 
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to  it  only  as  the  commuter  rail  crisis  has 
reached  truly  alarming  proportions. 

THZ  BXOCHtrXX  APPBOACH 

Until  the  present  crisis  few  politicians 
have  dared  tangle  with  the  PA.  Its  suc- 
cesses have  been  massive  and  public  esteem 
has  been  assiduously  cultivated  through 
self-congratulatory  brochures,  slick  reports, 
a  high-powered  community  relations  pro- 
gram, press  conferences,  news  releases,  and 
speeches.  After  witnessing  the  public  rela- 
tions director.  Mrs.  Jaffe,  In  action  I  rather 
syn:ipathlze  with  the  timid  polltlcos.  When 
I  visited  her  to  ask  a  few  questions  she  was 
In  a  state  of  high  tension  over  an  allegation 
by  a  New  Jersey  paper  that  the  PA  was  living 
pretty  high  on  the  hog  for  a  tax-free  public 
agency.  Such  was  her  agitation  that  she 
could  not  concern  herself  with  my  pedes- 
trian Inquiries  until  she  had  delivered  a 
ferocious  and  unsolicited  defense  of  the 
PA  and  had  led  me  to  the  pantry  next  to 
the  board  room  to  demonstrate  Uiat  no 
booze  or  other  goodies  were  stored  there.  I 
am  not  untutored  in  the  aggressive  ways  of 
public  relations.  But  her  concentrated  hard 
sell,  unrelieved  by  the  faintest  hint  of  ob- 
jectivity, has  the  effect,  as  one  news  re- 
porter said  to  me,  of  making  one  distrust 
the  whole  PA  operation.  One  discerns  a 
similarly  shrill  defenslveness  In  the  speeches 
In  which  Mr.  Tobln  seeks  tirelessly  to  Justify 
the  PA's  Indifference  to  rail  transit  without, 
however,  at  any  time,  proposing  remedies. 

Over  the  years  the  State  legislatures  and 
the  Governors  have  rubber-stamped  prac- 
tically all  the  PA'S  plans.  The  current  out- 
cry, paradoxically,  has  not  been  caused  by 
the  debacle  In  mass  transportation  but  by  the 
PA  proposal  to  build  a  huge  Jet  airport  In 
New  Jersey,  about  25  miles  west  of  New  York 
City.  It  would  eliminate  a  village  and  a 
number  of  large  estates,  and,  spurred  by 
popular  protest,  the  New  Jersey  Legislature 
overwhelmingly  voted  It  down.  Nonethe- 
less, a  PA  official  assured  a  New  Jersey  au- 
dience that  the  project  was  far  from  dead. 
Denouncing  the  authority  for  arrogance,  the 
assembly  then  went  on  to  order  a  full-scale 
Investigation  of  It  and  senate  approval  is 
awaited.  Findings  of  the  inquiry  would  go 
to  the  Governor  by  next  January. 

On  top  of  this  there  have  been  demands 
for  congressional  Investigations  of  the  PA. 
The  most  recent  came  from  Senator  Cvotokd 
P.  Case,  a  New  Jersey  Republican.  Earlier, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, Representative  Emanutl  Cbller, 
Democrat,  of  Brooklyn,  Introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  congressional  approval  of  future 
changes  In  the  port  compact  and  requiring 
the  authority  to  report  regularly  to  Con- 
gress. On  the  day  he  took  this  action,  Mr. 
Celler  and  other  Congressmen  had  been 
guests  of  the  authority  in  a  public  relations- 
inspired  "exchange  of  views"  breakfast. 

Celleh  sat  through  what  he  described  as 
host  Tobln's  presentation  of  brochures  pic- 
turing the  glories  and  grandeur  of  its  op- 
erations and  little  more.  Then  he  de- 
livered a  resounding  attack  and  accused  the 
authority  of  "growing  almost  to  a  super- 
state." 

Subsequently  a  legal  expert  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  has  begun  a  study  of 
the  port  compact  to  discover  what  revisions. 
If  any,  may  be  In  order.  It  has  not  been  so 
scrutinized  In  nearly  40  years  and  clearly  the 
PA's  performance  Is  of  more  than  local 
concern.  In  Its  quite  legitimate  effort  to 
push  the  Interests  of  New  York  to  the  com- 
petitive disadvantage  of  other  American 
ports.  It  fought  strenuously,  for  instance, 
against  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  It  spends 
a  million  dollars  a  year  on  New  York  trade- 
promotion  offices  in  cities  here  and  abroad. 
It  is  appropriate  that  a  national  body  de- 
termine whether  the  national  Interest  is 
being  best  served  by  these  assorted  activities. 
For,   unlike   most   regional   authorities,   the 
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PA  has  grown  so  Isrg*  and  powerful  that  its 
program  affects  the  wbole  Nation. 

In  the  I>a8t,  its  autonomy  and  fKedom 
from  politics  have  been  virtues.  Bat  such 
prlvllegs  carries  grwtt  responslbiUty.  A 
dogmatic  Indifference  to  problems  at  com- 
muter railroads  and  rapid  transit  pervades 
the  pronouncements  of  Tobln  and  of  Robert 
Moses  (who  is  never  loath  to  speak  ex 
cathedra  for  Tbbln's  empire  although  It  Is 
separate  from  his  own ) .  There  is  good  rea- 
son to  wonder  whether  the  port  authority 
can.  any  longer,  take  the  long,  comprehen- 
sive view  of  Its  role. 

The  quarrel  over  the  New  Jersey  Jet  air- 
port, which  has  caused  perhaps  unwarranted 
Irritation,  Is  a  case  in  point.  Many  aviation 
men  question  the  validity  of  the  PA's  case 
but  concede  it  la  a  difficult  question  calling 
for  expert  judgment.  Yet,  to  the  consterna- 
tion of  the  Industry,  the  PA  presented  Its 
proposal  before  even  consulting  the  airlines. 
This  came  about,  to  be  sure,  because  the 
PA  was  forced  to  issue  its  report  prema- 
turely after  reporters  got  wind  of  the  pro- 
posal. But  the  PA  now  refuses  to  admit 
this  and  declines  to  budge. 

In  view  of  this  self-righteous  rigidity.  It 
is  perhaps  foolish  to  hope  that  the  PA 
redefine  Its  own  role.  It  Is,  for  one  thing,  a 
creattire  of  the  automobile  economy,  which 
lifted  it  from  obscurity  to  renown  in  the 
1940's,  as  a  torrent  of  cars  poured  through 
Its  toll  booths.  Sheer  volume  of  traffic 
is  its  gage  of  success.  This  Is  what  pays 
the  Interest  on  bonds,  builds  up  hefty  re- 
serve funds  to  ease  the  banker-commis- 
sioners' worries  and  pays  handsome  staff 
salaries. 

To  other  planners,  however,  the  experience 
of  recent  years  has  been  sobering.  Watch- 
ing every  new  arterial  highway  become  im- 
mediately overloaded,  they  now  accept  as 
axiomatic  the  fact  that  new  roads,  bridges, 
and  tunnels  stimulate  new  traffic.  Without 
land-use  planning  the  facilities  rapidly  be- 
come obsolete,  precipitating  an  apparent 
need  for  more  new  highways — ad  inllnltimi. 

The  fact  that  facilities  beget  the  need 
for  more  facilities  does  not  disttirb  the  engi- 
neering mind.  Lacking  the  planner's  vision. 
It  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  Important 
than  traffic  flow.  Congestion  is  Indeed  a 
virtue  to  the  traffic  engineer  or  to  a  lawyer 
like  Tobln  who  relies  on  engineering  coun- 
sel. New  York  City's  traffic  commisaloner, 
T.  T.  Wiley,  is  another  fine  example.  He 
hopes  to  buUd  15  perking  garages  costing 
(52.5  million  strategically  located  to  attract 
10,000  more  cars  dally  into  the  heart  of  Man- 
hattan, already  the  most  congested  area  in 
the  world.  But  the  clogged  city  and  roadside 
blight  that  dismay  residents  and  planners 
are  reinterpreted  in  the  engineering  mind 
as  desirable  concentration. 

Most  businessmen  have  yet  to  learn  that 
traffic  Jams  threaten  their  own  economic 
Interests.  The  engineers  and  financiers  who 
dominate  port  authority  thinking  are  tech- 
nicians, absorbed  with  their  bridges,  tunnels, 
terminals.  Perpetuation  of  the  port  author- 
ity is  their  prime  goal.  But  this  was  not  the 
Intent  of  the  port  compact.  It  envisaged  a 
very  different  kind  of  body  dedicated  to  the 
I*ort  District's  overall  economic  well-being, 
tislng  transportation  as  a  means  not  as  an 
end. 

A   MXW    ADTHOKn-T? 

So  wretched  is  New  York's  trafBc  and  mass- 
transportation  pUglit  that  many  citizens  con- 
sider it  hopeless.  Apathy  and  confusion 
prevail.  As  an  example,  the  New  York  Times, 
which  generally  laments  traffic  congestion, 
endorsed  the  Wiley  mldtown  garage  scheme. 
Lewis  Mumford,  the  sage  of  upstate  Amenla, 
N.Y.,  Is  practically  alone  In  warning  that  n«w 
rights-of-ways  for  cars  don't  necasaarily  in- 
crease urban  mobUlty.  Demonstrably  they 
spoil  what  recreational  and  rural  amenities 
still  remain  In  the  metropolitan  hinterland. 


This  sltuatloin  Is  so  InsufferaJUe  because  we 
now  know  enough  to  do  better.  And  in  the 
port  authcKlty  we  have  a  huge  folng  trana- 
portatlon  organization  that  aboold  logically 

set  about  doing  it. 

But  to  continue  in  its  present  pattern  can 
only  spell  disaster.  It  would  be  catastrophic 
for  New  York  to  plaoe  all  reliance  on  auto- 
motive transport  as,  for  example,  Los  An- 
geles has  done.  Conversely,  raU  transport  is 
adapted  only  to  mass  movement  of  travelers 
In  a  short  period  of  time.  A  metropolitan 
area  requires  a  rational  balance  of  all  means 
of  travel,  including  walking.  (40  million 
square  feet  of  new  office  space  built  in  mld- 
town  New  York  since  1947,  Incidentally,  is 
creating  pedestrian  congestion  that  rivals  the 
vehicular  Jam.) 

Just  what  this  balance  should  be  depends 
on  many  criteria,  not  simply  traffic  flow.  The 
preservation  of  residential  areas  is  important. 
Including  space  for  schools  and  parks.  These 
factors  must  be  weighed  along  with  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  commercial  and 
Industrial  interests  that  dominate  PA  think- 
ing. As  Mumford  and  Owen  have  shown, 
transport  facilities  Interact  with  every  asi>ect 
of  urban  life  and  growth. 

How  then  can  the  Mew  York  region  re- 
invigorate  its  decrepit  commuter  railroads 
and  mass  transit  to  achieve  a  rational  bal- 
ance? The  rail  services  are  not  likely  to  be- 
come substantial  moneymakers.  (For  ex- 
ample, Philadelphia  is  experimenting  with 
reduced  rail  fares  and  improved  equipment 
in  a  nervy  attempt  to  attract  new  riders 
and  discourage  driving  to  work.  With  com- 
mendable realism,  the  dty  has  guaranteed  to 
make  up  the  operating  losses  which  ccmtinue 
despite  an  encotoraging  increase  In  passen- 
gers ) 

The  passenger-carrying  railroads  have  never 
recovered  from  the  shift  to  the  5-day  work 
week,  which  eliminated  one-sixth  of  their 
load.  At  the  same  time,  the  ICC,  to  protect 
the  traveling  public,  has  held  rates  too  low 
to  support  Improvements  in  equipment  or 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflated  operating  costs. 
Finally,  the  private  motor  vehicle,  which  en- 
joys free  rl^ts-of-way  and  other  subsidies, 
has  delivered  all  but  the  coup  de  grace.  Tlie 
commuter  lines.  In  fact,  have  lost  all  except 
their  commuters,  who  are  discount  passen- 
gers (a  quarter  of  a  million  of  them  in  the 
New  York  area).  But  nearly  all  the  week- 
end, holiday,  and  off-hours  travelers  are  now 
motorists.  The  PA  by  sticking  stubbornly  to 
its  self-chosen  assignment  has  accelerated 
this  trend  to  a  point  where  petitions  for  the 
termination  of  rail  service  have  become  com- 
ooonplace. 

On  an  average  business  day,  3.3  million 
people  enter  central  and  downtown  Manhat- 
tan.' This  is  10  percent  fewer  than  in  1948, 
reversing  a  long  upward  trend.  But  a  new 
high  of  619,000  rubber-wheeled  vehicles  was 
reported,  137,000  more  than  in  1948.  In  the 
same  year  leas  than  a  third  Uie  number  at 
passengers  carried  In  1927  used  the  Hudson 
Tubes  (rail  service  between  New  York  City 
and  New  Jersey  under  the  Bodaon  Blver). 
Quite  evidently  the  PA's  deference  to  auto- 
motive transport  has  had  a  trenaendotu  effect. 

We  have  paid  dearly  for  our  preference  for 
automobiles,  not  only  In  highway  costs  but 
also  in  blighted  and  even  decimated  residen- 
tial and  p>ark  areas.  And,  in  the  end,  mass 
rail  transportation  remains  of  crucial  Im- 
portance. An  express  highway  can  handle 
only  one-tenth  the  hourly  passenger  load  at 
a  comparable  mass  transit  system.  The  PA's 
facilities  for  cars  and  btises  wotild  siirely  ool- 
lapee  under  an  impossible  burden  without 
New  York's  subways  and  subiu-ban  trains. 

So — like  it  or  not — the  PA's  own  destiny 
is  now  engaged  In  the  mass-traniport 
crisis.    Interestingly,   Tobln   seemed    to   be 


>  "Hub-Bound  Travel  In  the  Tri-State  Met- 
ropolitan Begtxm."  Beglonal  Plan  Associa- 
tion report,  1969. 


shifting  his  posiUon  cm  this  matter  when  I 
recently  saw  him.  The  PA.  he  hinted, 
might  be  willing  to  run  the  railway*  so  long 
as  the  States  would  nnderwrtte  deficits  and 
guarantee  the  bonds  that  must  l>e  Issued  to 
resuscitate  the  railroads  financially.  This 
was  a  surprise  after  long  years  of  very  differ- 
ent PA  propaganda.  But  he  persisted,  say- 
ing, "We'd  do  a  better  job  than  most  pet^le 
In  the  railroad  businees."  The  idea  was  put 
a  bit  differently  years  ago  by  the  gifted  law- 
yer who  worked  out  the  original  port  com- 
pact, Julius  Henry  Cohen.  Referring  to  the 
PA'S  career  of  uninterrupted  success,  he  said, 
"Handed  a  lemon,  well  make  l«nonade  out 
of  It.- 

Surely  this  is  the  treatment  New  Ycx'k's 
railroads  need.  Tobln's  apparent  change  of 
heart  is  encouraging;  it  may  naean  that,  as 
they  say  In  spcM'tlng  circles,  the  opponents 
are  getting  to  him.  (He  has  not  suggested, 
however,  that  the  PA's  genwal  pooled  rev- 
enues from  all  its  facilities  might  be  tapped 
to  assist  the  railroads.)  Of  course  a  private 
comment  by  the  PA's  director  accomplishes 
nothing  in  Itself.  Formal  action  Is  needed. 
Bpeciflcally,  the  following  steps  seem  to  be 
in  order: 

1.  The  PA  must  be  reoiganlaed  to  fulfill  Its 
original  mission.  It  must  be  directed  to 
take  responsibility  for  all  systons  at  trans- 
portation within  the  area,  and  atrive  for  the 
unity  that  was  the  gocd  c^  the  port  compact. 
Its  pocded  resources  must  be  used  to  bolster 
all  fssentlal  transport,  Including  rails.  (Re- 
porters who  have  covered  the  PA  for  years 
find  its  finances  formidably  abstruse.  I 
haven't  the  ocKnpetenoe  to  judge  whether  its 
reserves  are  excessive  and  its  fiscal  policies 
absurdly  ovM'cautlous,  as  alleged.)  In  the 
face  of  a  bonafide  railway  and  transit  crisis 
the  PA  has  remained  Inunobtle.  It  mtist  be 
goaded  into  action.  In  asr^imlng  re^xmsi- 
billty  for  all  transportation  the  PA  wUl  ac- 
quire some  non-«elf-<upporting  enterprises. 
If  d^lclts  result  the  Stetes'  pubUc  credit 
and  funds  must  be  used  to  protect  the  PA's 
bondlK^do's. 

The  commuter  railroads  would  contract 
with  the  PA  and  operate  under  Its  direction 
within  the  New  York  metropolitan  region. 
The  compact  must  be  amended  to  Include 
Connecticut  In  which  la  now  a  trlstate  re- 
gion. Thus  the  Mew  Haven  Bailroad  as  well 
as  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  commuter 
lines  would  qualify  for  financial  aid  from 
pooled  resources  under  a  fair  formula.  The 
new  PA  would  logically  absorb  the  Trtbor- 
ough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority  and  the 
Transit  Authority. 

2.  With  the  PA  leepopsible  for  all  trans- 
portation In  the  area,  a  eotnprelienslve  long- 
range  tranq>ortatlon  study  must  be  made 
of  the  entire  trt-8tate  metropolitan  region. 
Federal  aid  Is  available  for  It.  Chicago  has 
a  study  under  way  as  do  Philadelphia,  De- 
troit, St.  Louis.  Washington,  and  Pittsburgh. 

From  such  a  study  we  may  learn,  anxwig 
other  things,  how  best  to  use  the  pricing 
mechanism  in  transport.  Parking  charges, 
tar  Instance,  can  be  manipulated  so  as  to 
encourage  drivers  to  leave  their  cars  In  new 
public  parking  areas  on  the  city's  periphery 
and  use  mass  transit  for  the  final  leg  into 
mldtown  or  downtown.  To  moderate  the 
peak-hour  crush  on  e]q;tressways.  bridge,  and 
tunnel  tolls  might  be  lowered  during  off- 
hours. 

Similarly,  graduated  fares  might  be  insti- 
tuted In  the  subways.  It  Is  imeconomlc  to 
mTi*"W"  Immensely  expensive  equipment. 
tinused  most  of  the  time,  but  needed  for  a 
3-hour  onslaught  morning  and  evening. 
New  York's  flat  16-cent  subway  fare,  unre- 
lated to  length  at  ride.  Is  a  further  aggra- 
vation, resulting  In  Inadequate  average  rev- 
enue per  passenger -mile.  As  a  consequence 
the  New  York  Transit  Authority  presents 
the  biggest  Item  In  the  city's  funded  debt — 
$1.1  billion,  costing  $100  million  annually  In 
debt  service. 
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Aloo  to  be  answered  is  the  question  of 
commuter  fares.  Probably  both  subsidy  and 
tax  relief  will  be  necessary,  for  fares  alone 
cant  coTer  costs.  Information  is  needed 
about  the  point  at  which  higher  fares  foree 
commuters  Into  car  pools,  to  create  mcx-e 
traffic  Jams.  Another  question,  a  difficult 
one,  has  to  do  with  the  equity  of  subsidizing 
commuter  services  out  of  public  tax  funds 
for  well-heeled  erurbanltes.  The  dilemma  is 
that  many  low-income  families  are  also  com- 
muters, forced  out  of  the  city  by  the  dearth 
of  decent  housing  and  schools. 

3.  Hopefully,  the  new  PA  would  in  due 
course  zero  in  on  the  toughest  problems  with 
daring  and  Imagination.  It  would  experi- 
ment with  transportation  zoning,  whereby 
areas  of  supreme  congestion  and  fabulous 
shops,  such  as  mldtown  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York,  would  be  reserved  for  pedestrians  only. 
And  to  moderate  the  peak-hoiir  crush,  the 
PA  might  promote  staggered  working  hours 
for  business  and  industry.  It  would  also 
thoroughly  explore  the  merits  of  physical  in- 
tegration of  the  commuter  and  subway  lines 
as  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  Boston. 
This  might  well  involve  extending  New  York 
City's  present  rapid  transit  through  a  new 
Hudson  River  tunnel  to  connect  with  New 
Jersey's  oonunuter  railroads  and  with  its 
highway  terminals.  (Such  a  plan  was  rec- 
ommended in  1957  by  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Rapid  Transit  Commission  and  ex- 
pl(H-ed  by  the  PA  Itself  many  years  ago,  al- 
thoiigh  the  resulting  plan  was  consigned  to 
the  dustbin  becaiise,  among  other  defects.  It 
was  not -"self -liquidating.") 

The  new  PA  must  be  alert  to  innovations 
In  transportation  technology.  It  would  be  a 
service  to  every  major  city  In  the  world,  for 
example.  If  a  definitive  Judgment  were  made 
on  the  merits  of  monorail.  This  kind  of  rail- 
way, in  which  can  move  not  on  conventional 
double  tracks  but  on  single  steel  beams  sup- 
ported by  pylons,  is  believed  by  its  cham- 
pions to  be  lighter,  cheaper,  faster,  quieter, 
less  obtriisive  than  conventional  transit. 
Opponents  say  that  monorail  systems  are  too 
costly  overall,  since  they  wont  integrate  with 
existing  rail  systems,  and  raise  other  serious 
objections. 

4.  Obviously  the  kind  of  transportation 
agency  needed  in  the  New  York  region  (as 
well  as  elsewhere)  calls  for  a  change  in  the 
PA'S  commission.  It  must  Include  younger 
men  with  less  vested  Interest  in  the  past. 
More  Important,  they  must  be  less  provincial 
In  their  response  to  social  change  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  public's,  as  opposed  to  the 
business  community's  needs.  Acumen  in 
financial  dealings  shouldn't  be  the  prime  de- 
sideratum in  choosing  the  men  whose  de- 
cisions so  powerfully  affect  the  living  con- . 
dltlons  of  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 

The  board  should  Include  one  or  more  out- 
standing planners,  a  social  scientist  of 
stature,  and  a  figure  from  cn^anlzed  labor. 
Thus  reorganized,  the  new  PA  would  face  the 
fact  that  bow  land  is  used  determines  trafllc 
magnitude.  Although  it  would  not  have 
Jurisdiction  over  land  use  or  building  height 
and  bulk.  It  would  study  such  matters  and 
weigh  them  In  shaping  transportation  plans 
so  as  to  prevent  future  congestion  and  pre- 
serve or  create  amenities.  The  new  PA  would 
operate  under  the  general  guidance  of  and  in 
close  cooperation  with  a  sorely  needed  tri- 
State  planning  agency  which  would  coordi- 
nate all  the  elements  that  go  into  regional 
development.  The  PA  would  be  required  to 
play  ball  with  this  body,  forgoing  the 
splendid  isolationism  of  the  past. 

All  these  questions  are  among  the  most 
pressing  that  will  face  lu-banlzed  America  In 
the  Immediate  years  ahead.  In  the  past,  ac- 
tion has  too  often  awaited  the  catalyst  of 
tragedy,  such  as  the  frightful  train  wrecks 
of  a  few  years  back  on  the  moribund  Long 
Island  and  the  Jersey  Central  Railroads. 
If  constructive  criticism  of  the  PA  sparks 
action  In  New  York,  the  whole  Nation  stands 


to  gain.  Given  the  support  of  an  aroiised 
community,  a  reformed  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  could  be  the  chief  agent  in  ar- 
ret ting  the  present  decline  of  the  country's 
gr<atest  metropolitan  area. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

3y  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sei  ice  was  granted  to : 

\/li.  Herlong  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bi  NNETT  of  Florida) ,  until  June  6,  on  ac- 
co  int  of  official  business. 

VIr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Clark)  ,  for  today,  June  3, 

account  of  official  business. 

Vlr.  KiTCHiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
FcuNTAiN)  for  today,  June  3,  1960,  on 
ac  :ount  of  official  business. 


on 


June  3 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

3y  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
ac  dress  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
la  rive  program  and  any  special  orders 
he  retof ore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

VIr.  Flynt,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  on 
M  mday  June  6. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gi  ENN),  for  30  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
Junes,  1960. 


EXTENSION     OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
R:  ECORD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
wiLS  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bailey  and  to  include  a  table  bav- 
in;  to  do  with  school  construction  leg- 
is!  ation. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK  in  two  instances,  in 
ore  instance  to  include  a  table  and  ex- 
tr  meous  matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCormack, 
ai  d  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
f o  lowing : ) 

Mr.  Vanik. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
in ;:) 

Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  HosMER. 


SI  NATE  BILLS,  JOINT  RESOLUTION, 
IVND  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
DEFERRED 

Bills,  a  joint  resolution,  and  a  concur- 
re  It  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
low ?ing  titles  were  taken  from  the  Speak- 
er s  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred 
as  follows : 

!  1. 286.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A. 
Sk  tnandore;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dl(  lary. 

!  1.762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Aires  de  Carvalho;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju  liciary. 

1 1.  1321.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  to  a  modl- 
flciitlon  of  the  terms  of  a  trust  instrument 
ex<  cuted  by  James  B.  Wilbur;  to  the  Commlt- 
te<  on  the  Judiciary. 

!  1. 1396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ante  Tonic 
(Tinic),  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Tunic,  and  their 


two  minor  children,  Ante  Tunic,  Jr.,  and 
Joseph  Tunic;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patten;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Lee  (Hyun  Kul);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Nagamlne;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2176.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Abele  Tarabocchla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mico  Dellc; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

a.  2571.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  for  the  relief  of  Karl  UUsteln";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tong 
Lui;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
Klmm;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2717.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Flori- 
ana  VardJan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2768  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slao-Fen  Chen 
Yu;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2770.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Borlnquen 
Home  Corp.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2869.  An  act  to  restore  the  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  fourth-class  matter 
mailed  to  or  from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  which 
existed  prior  to  their  admission  as  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

S.  2892,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Toshlko 
Hatta;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Priestley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2940.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zeldl 
Bornstayn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu  (nee  Nai-Pu  Mo);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2946.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
(Demetrlos)  Dourakos;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Huan-Pln 
Tso;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Glron  Rodriguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 
Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3016.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  F 
Beecroft;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3027.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samlr 
Anabtawl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  HI 
Pak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Mir  a;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Lulsa  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3143.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
Ardalz  Martinez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
stantlnos  Georglous  Stavropoulos;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecelia 
Rubio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  Youth  Ap- 
preciation Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  in  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following:  Utle.  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  107T/.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  moticHi  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  June  6,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMTPTEE 

June  2. 1960. 
To  the  Clkrk  or  the  House  or  Reprk- 

sentattvks  :  

Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVn, 
I,  T.  A.  Thompson,  move  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  537)  en- 
titled "A  resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  9883,  a  bill  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  said  c(xnmittee  on 
May  23. 1960.  In  support  of  which  motion 
the  undersigned  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  affix  their  signatures, 
to  wit: 

1.  T.A.Thompson. 

Kathryn  E.  Granahan. 

Km  Hechler. 

James  O.  Fulton. 

Barratt  O'Hara. 

Victor  L.  Anf  uso. 

Joseph  E.  Karth. 

Elmer  J.  Holland. 

Chester  E.  Merrow. 
Harold  T.  Johnson. 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 
10. 

11.  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr. 

12.  Prank  Kowalski. 
IS.  FredWampler. 

14.  Martha  W.  Griffiths. 

15.  RoyW.Wier. 

16.  Stanley  A.  Prokop. 

17.  Henry  8.  Reuss. 

18.  Hi«h  J.  Addonizio. 

19.  Lawrence  Curtis. 

20.  EdnaF.KeUy. 

21.  James  A.  Burke. 

22.  Edward  P.  Boland. 

23.  Donald  J.  Irwin. 

24.  Chas.  H.  Brown. 

25.  Jclbn  E.  Moss. 

26.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 

27.  Jjmaes  C.  Oliver. 

28.  Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

29.  Roland  V.LlbonatL 

30.  Harley  O.  Staggers. 

31.  Daniel  Brewster. 

32.  Prank  W.  Boykin. 

33.  George  H.  Fallon. 

34.  Richard  E.  Lankford. 

35.  Michael  J.  Kirwan. 

36.  Robert  N.C.  Nix. 

37.  Samuel  N.Friedel. 

38.  William  A.  Barrett 


39.  AlUllman. 

40.  JohnMcPaU. 

41.  Charles  O.  Porter. 

42.  Walter  H.  Moeller. 

43.  Alfred  E.  Santangelo. 

44.  Wayne  L.  Hays. 

45.  Herbert  Zelenko. 

46.  Elizabeth  Kee. 

47.  Gardner  R.  Withrow. 

48.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 

49.  Abraham  J.  Multer. 

50.  John  C.  Kluczynski. 

51.  Prank  Thompson,  Jr. 

52.  Florence  P.  Dwyer. 

53.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

54.  Jeflfery  Cohelan. 

55.  Walter  S.  Baring. 

56.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 

57.  Joseph  W.  Barr. 

58.  J.  Edward  Roush. 

59.  Jacob  H.  Gilbert. 

60.  Paul  A.  Pino. 

61.  Lester  Hoi tzman. 

62.  John  H.Dent. 

63.  CJeorge  M.  Wallhauser. 

64.  Quentin  Burdick. 

65.  Edwin  B.  Dooley. 

66.  Glenn  Cunningham. 

67.  WUliam  T.  Murphy. 

68.  Thomas  J.  Lane. 

69.  Louis  Rabaut. 

70.  George  McGovem. 

71.  Mel vin  Price. 

72.  J.  Ployd  Breeding. 

73.  Denver  D.  Hargis. 

74.  Eugene  J.  Keogh. 

75.  Ben  P.  Jensen. 

76.  Lester  R.  Johnson. 

77.  George  E.  Shipley. 

78.  John  R.  Foley. 

79.  George  P.  Miller. 

80.  James  C.  Healey. 

81.  Roman  C.  Pucinskl. 

82.  Thaddeus  M.  Machrowlcs. 

83.  James  G.  O'Hara. 

84.  James  Roosevelt. 

85.  George  M.  Rhodes. 

86.  William  B.  Widnall. 

87.  Seymour  Halpem. 

88.  Chester  Bowles. 

89.  Frank  M.  CofBn. 

90.  Gordon  Canfleld. 

91.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 

92.  James  A.  Bsrme. 

93.  Edith  Green. 

94.  Thomas  L.  Ashley. 

95.  John  D.  Dingell. 

96.  L.  H.  Gavin. 

97.  WiUiam  H.  Meyer. 

98.  Leonard  Wolf. 

99.  Thomas  J.  O'Brien. 

100.  William  J.  Green,  Jr. 

101.  Charles  A.  Buckley. 

102.  John  E.  Fogarty. 

103.  Herman  Toll. 

104.  Cleveland  M.  Bailey. 

105.  Robert  N.  Giaimo. 

106.  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr. 

107.  David  S.  King. 

108.  Harold  R.  Collier. 

109.  DaleAlford. 

110.  William  S.  Moorhead. 

111.  John  A.  Blatnik. 

112.  Frank  C.  Osmers. 

113.  Dominick  V.  Daniels. 

114.  John  Brademas. 

115.  Samuel  S.  Stratton. 

116.  Ralph  J.  Rivers. 

117.  James  H.  Morrison. 


118. 

119. 

120. 

121. 

122. 

123. 

124. 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 

154. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

158. 

159. 

160. 

161. 

162. 

163. 

164. 

165. 

166. 

167. 

168. 

169. 

170. 

171. 

172. 

173. 

174. 

175. 

176. 

177. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

181. 

182. 

183. 

184. 

185. 

186. 

187. 

188. 

189. 

190. 

191. 

192. 

193. 

194. 

195 

199 


Alvin  M.  BenUey. 
Byron  G.  Rogers. 
Carl  D.  Perkins. 
Bob  Blastenmeier. 
Richard  Boiling. 
Gerald  T.  Plynn. 
Charles  A.  Vanik. 
Byron  L.  Johnson. 
William  T.  Cahill. 
William  E.  Miller. 
Leonard  Farbstein. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Harris  B.  McDowell,  Jr. 
Milton  W.  Glenn. 
Wm.  Broomfiekr. 
Hale  Boggs. 
J.  B.  Frazier,  Jr. 
Iliomas  F.  Johnson. 
James  C.  Auchincloss. 
Robert  R.  Barry. 
John  Lesinski. 
Neal  Smith. 
Phil  Weaver. 
William  H.  Natcher. 
Leo  W.  03rien. 
LeonorK.  Sullivan. 
Newell  A.  George. 
James  M.  Qulgley. 
J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 
Frank  M.  Karsten. 
Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Don  ACagnuson. 
Dan  Rostenkowskl. 
J.  W.  Trimble. 
ChetHolifield. 
Frank  M-  Clark. 
Ray  J.  Madden. 
John  S.  Monagan. 
Edna  Simpson. 
Francis  E.  Dom. 
EarlHogan. 
Albert  Rains. 
Kenneth  J.  Gray. 
Daniel  K  Inouye. 
Craig  Hosmer. 
E.  Q.  Daddario. 
Robert  W.  Levering. 
Winfleld  K  Doiton. 
Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr. 
John  J.  Rooney. 
Carl  Elliott. 
Cecil  R.  EUng. 
Joe  L.  Evins. 
Robert  B.  Chiperfleld. 
Donald  F.  McOinley. 
B.  F.  Sisk. 
Ed  A.  Garmatz. 
Harlan  Hagen. 
Ed  Edmondson. 
William  L.  Dawson. 
Dante  B.  Fascell. 
Paul  G.  Rogers. 
Kenneth  A.  Roberts. 
Morgan  M.  Mouh)a-. 
Frank  A.  Stubblefleld. 
John  M.  Slack,  Jr. 
Thor  C.  Tollefson. 
James  C.  Davis. 
Jim  Wright. 
Larry  Brock. 
George  Huddleston,  Jr. 
Harold  D.  EHmohue. 
J.  Carlton  Loser. 
Walt  Horan. 
Ivor  D.  Fenton. 
Robert  J.  Corbett. 
Torbert  H.  Maodonald, 
Robert  E.  Jcxies. 
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197.  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

198.  Walter  Norblad. 

199.  Carroll  D.  Reams. 

200.  Wm.  J.  Randan. 

201.  Fred  Marshall. 

202.  John  C.  Watts. 

203.  George  A.  Kasem. 

204.  Joel  T.  Broyhia 

205.  W.  H.  Ayres. 

206.  Francis  E.  Walter. 

207.  Peter  F.  Mack,  Jr. 

208.  Prank  W.  Burke. 

209.  Erwin  Mitchell. 

210.  Michael  A.  Feighan. 

211.  Frank  Chelf. 

212.  John  B.  Bennett. 

213.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

214.  Ralph  J.  Scott. 

215.  Wright  Patman. 

216.  E.Ross  Adair. 

217.  John  Kyi. 

218.  Willard  S.  Curtin. 

219.  Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 

This  motion  was  entered  upon  the 
Journal,  entered  in  the  Congrxssional 
Rkcord  with  signatures  thereto,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Calendar  of  Motions  to 
Discharge  Committees,  June  3,  1960. 


Gbber  business  firms  during  the  month  of 
A  [arch  1960,  pursuant  to  the  Small  Business 
/  ct,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
1  anklng  and  Currency. 

2223.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
e'al  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  review  of  supply  management  of 
e  ectronic  supplies  and  equipment  within 
t  le  Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Commit- 
tie  on  Government  Operations. 

2224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
t  ansmltting  a  report  on  the  operations  of 
t  le  Department  of  State  under  section  2  of 
Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress,  as  required 
hf  that  law  (H.  Doc.  No.  410);  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Government  Operations,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2221.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  relat- 
ing to  the  nvunber  of  officers  above  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  receiving  flight  pay  during  the  6- 
month  p)erlod  from  July  1  to  December  31, 
1959,  inclusive,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  301. 
79th  Congress,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2222.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting reports  on  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  prime  contract  awards  to  small  and 
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The  Kidjel  Ratio — A  New  Afc  in  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Arts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  HAWAn 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Friday,  June  3. 1960 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hawaii's 
wealth  in  human  resources  has  once 
again  proved  to  be  unlimited.  The  in- 
genuity and  pioneering  spirit  of  Its  citi- 
zens have  given  to  the  world  a  new  and 
practical  system  of  solving  a  multitude 
of  problems  in  the  important  fields  of 
applied  mathematics,  art.   and  design. 

The  Kidjel  ratio  system  is  now  being 
used  to  great  advantage  in  more  than  40 
related  activities  in  the  world  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  mathematics,  fine 
arts  and  industrial  arts.     Our  schools. 


Jttne  3 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bjllls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 

H.R.  12505.  A  bin  to  amend  section  501  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
siirvice  after  November  11,  1918,  and  before 
Cctober  18,  1921,  the  date  of  ratification  of 
tie  peace  treaty  with  Germany,  shall 
qualify  veterims  for  non-service-connected 
psnsion;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fiirs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL: 

H.R.  12506.  A    bill     to    provide    a    health 
bfenefits    program    for    certain    retired    em- 
p  oyees   of   the   Government:    to   the   Com- 
n^ittee  on  Post   Office  and   Civil   Service. 
By  Mr.  DOOLBY: 

H.R.  12507.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Clultural  Center  Act,  as  amended,  to  en- 
large the  site  within  which  the  National 
Ciiiturai  Center  may  be  built;  to  the  Com- 
n^ittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H  R.  12508.  A  bill  to  establUh  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Urban  AiTairs  and  prescribe  its  func- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
eijations. 

By  Mr  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  12509.  A  bill  to  correct  certain  in- 
ec  uities  with  respect  to  supervisory  and  other 
p(  stal  field  service  employees,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
aid  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  PIRNIE: 

H.R.  12610.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Director, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  to 
approve  a  financial  contribution  for  civil  d»- 
fense  purposes  to  the  State  of  New  York.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  REKCE  of  Tennessee : 

HR  12511.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act,  as  amended,  to  en- 
large the  site  within  which  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  may  be  built;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr  DULSKI : 

H.J.  Res.  754.  Joint    resolution    authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  New  York  World's 
Fair;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LINDSAY: 

H.J.  Res.  755.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  New  York  World  s 
Fair;    to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  ROBISON: 

H  J  Res.  756  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Federal  participation  in  the  New  York 
Worlds  Fa;r:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R  12512.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mieczy- 
plaw  Bajor;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  PIRNIE; 
H.R.  12513    A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Rose 
Pucrj   Borghlero:    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  R  li25l4.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Dovolou;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

484.  Mr  BARR  presented  a  petition  of  a 
majority  of  the  postal  clerks  in  the  Indi- 
anapolis post  office,  residents  of  the  11th  In- 
diana District,  urging  abolUhment  of  the 
dibtribution  guides  system,  ^hlch  was  re- 
ffrred  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
C:vil   Ser^■ice. 


NSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


technical  colleges  and  other  educational 
irstitutions  are  now  teaching  the  use  of 
tMs  fascinating  system  in  addition  to 
tt  eir  regular  curriculum. 

In  short,  the  Kidjel  ratio  of  5.333  1  is 

universal  geometric  ratio  which  ap- 
pl  es  to  all  phases  of  life.  This  useful 
r£  tio  also  answers  two  of  the  most  baf- 
fl  ng  problems  which  confront  students 
as  well  as  professionals  In  the  entire 
world  of  art  and  design.  It  provides  a 
fa  St  and  accurate  system  of  determining 
the  correct  and  most  pleasingly  beauti- 
ful proportion  for  any  given  design  or 
la  ?out.  It  also  provides  a  fast  and  ac- 
curate method  of  determining  pleasing 
spatial  harmony  in  any  given  composi- 
ti(  n  or  design. 

Specifically  speaking,  the  Kidjel  ratio 
system  can: 

Pirst.  Quickly  and  accurately  lay  out 
buildings  and  residences  in  beautiful 
an  d  harmonious  proportions. 

3econd.  Quickly  and  accurately  lay  out 
pe  atagons  and  other  prime  sided  regular 


polygrons  from  7  through  17  sides— no 
protractor  required. 

Third.  Quickly  and  accurately  lay  out 
other  beautifully  proportioned  classical 
graphic  designs. 

Fourth.  Quickly  and  accurately  locate 
vanous  design  elements  in  pleasing 
compasition. 

Fifth.  Quickly  and  accurately  lay  out 
beautiful  spirals. 

Sixth.  Quickly  and  accurately  lay  out 
male  and  female  human  figuies  in  ideal 
classical  proportions. 

Seventh.  Quickly  and  accurately  de- 
termine the  proportionate  size  of  letter- 
ing in  poster  and  magazine  layout — plus 
an  unlimited  number  of  other  valuable 
applications. 

The  Kidjel  ratio  system  is  based  on 
the  apex  of  creation  and  design — the 
ideal  classical  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  which  in  turn  is  based  on  the 
wonders  of  Greek  geometry.  This  new 
academic  and  practical  concept  Is  thor- 
oughly explained  and  illustrated  In  the 
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text  called  "The  2  Hours  That  Shook  the 
Mathematical  World."  This  fascinating 
volume  was  written  by  Maurice  Kidjel, 
the  dean  of  Hawaii's  portrait  artists  in 
collaboration  with  Kenneth  W.  K. 
Young,  versatile  Honolulu  business  exec- 
utive. A  specially  designed  Instrument 
called  the  Kidjel  ratio  calipers  was  also 
invented  by  Mr.  Kidjel  to  apply  the 
system. 

The  Kidjel  ratio  system  and  calipers 
were  discovered,  developed,  and  now  be- 
ing manufactured  in  Hawaii  for  world- 
wide distribution — thus  creating  an  en- 
tirely new  industry  for  the  newest  State 
in  the  Union. 

Academically  speaking,  the  Kidjel 
ratio  also  led  the  author  to  the  subse- 
quent discovery  of  the  solutions  to  the 
three  famous  2,500-year-old  so-called 
impossible  problems  in  Greek  geometry, 
popularly  known  as : 

Pirst.  Trisecting  the  angle — dividing 
an  angle  Into  three  equal  parts. 

Second.  Squaring  the  circle — con- 
structing a  square  equivalent  in  area  to 
a  given  circle. 

Third.  Doubling  the  cube — construct- 
ing a  cube,  double  in  volume  to  that  of 
a  given  cube  with  the  use  of  compass 
and  unmarked  ruler  only. 

Mr.  Kidjel  and  Mr.  Young  presented 
public  lecture-demonstrations  on  the 
three  impossibles  and  the  Kidjel  ratio 
system  in  Honolulu.  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles.  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  Their  presentation  in  San 
Francisco  aroused  such  an  interest  that 
KPIX-TV  —  Westinghouse  —  produced 
the  "Riddle  of  the  Ages."  a  special  docu- 
mentary release  showing  one  of  the  three 
Kidjel  solutions.  In  Chicago,  the  Kidjel 
solutions  captured  top  awards  at  the 
1959  Chicago  district  Catholic  high 
school  science  fair  and  later  again  at  the 
Illinois  State  high  school  science  fair 
sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Science.  The  Kidjel  solutions  are  also 
now  being  taught  in  hundreds  of  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  Hawaii,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada. 

The  Kidjel  ratio  system  textbook,  the 
Kidjel  ratio  calipers,  and  the  Kidjel 
solutions  to  the  "three  impossible  prob- 
lems" in  Greek  geometry  are  on  display 
at  my  (^ce  for  the  inspection  of  my  col- 
leagues and  members  of  their  staffs, 
should  they  be  Interested. 


Jobs  After  40 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAiJroBifiA 
IN  THX  HOC8B  OF  RSPRB3ENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1960 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
necessary  that  discrimination  against 
hiring  older  workers  in  this  country  be 
replaced  by  the  principle  of  hiring  on 
merit.     The  key  facts  are  these: 

That  more  older  workers  must  be  em- 
ployed if  we  are  not  to  experience  a 
slump  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy. 


That  as  the  percentage  of  older  work- 
ers is  increaMng,  their  employment  Is  de- 
creasing. 

That  is  why  Labor  Secretary  James  P. 
Mitchell  is  preaching  this  doctrine  more 
persist«itly  than  ever  before: 

Amerlca't  older  workers  poasesa  one-third 
of  the  bUUs  and  one-third  of  the  produc- 
tion potential.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we 
continue  to  waste  their  skUls  and  their 
potential  for  no  good  and  honest  reaaon,  then 
we  are  squandering  a  striking  opportunity 
to  build  an  even  better  and  richer  life  than 
our  country  knows  today. 


Surplus  Property  for  EdacatioB,  Health, 
and  Civil  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHXTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1955  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
61  which  I  introduced  to  enable  our 
struggling  education  and  health  institu- 
tions to  obtain  useful  and  needed  prop- 
erty which  was  being  sold  by  the  Defense 
agencies  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Since  that  time  personal  property  val- 
ued at  approximately  $1,400  million  has 
been  made  available  for  these  education, 
health,  and  civil  defense  purposes. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  report  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  which  indicates  that  surplus 
property  which  cost  $91,190,147  was 
made  available  to  the  States  during  the 
first  quarter  of  cedendar  year  1960. 
The  Secretary's  r^?ort  indicates  that 
each  of  the  50  States  received  surplus 
personal  property  as  did  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  evidence  is 
conclusive  that  the  proper  organization 
of  the  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  under  existing  legislation  would 
prevent  the  generation  of  much  of  the 
sui-plus  property  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  taxpayers  are  getting  a  divi- 
dend in  the  form  of  this  property  which 
can  be  put  to  such  meritorious  purposes. 

The  report  follows: 

U.S  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfaki.  Office  of  thi  Secketart,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Surplus  property  for  which  the  Federal 
CK>vernment  paid  $91,190,847  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  educational,  public 
health,  and  civil  defense  purposes  during 
January,  February,  and  March  1060,  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Real  property  accounted  for  $4,164,203  and 
personal  property  for  $87,026,644. 

Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flenuning  announced 
the  totals  In  making  his  quarterly  report  to 
Congress  on  the  Department's  surplus  prop- 
erty program. 

Property  no  longer  needed  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment  is  distributed,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949,  to  educational 
and  public  health  agencies  and  civil  de- 
fense organizations  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  to  eligible  nonprofit  health 
and  educational  instttutlona  exempt  from 
Federal   taxes.     Regional   offices  of   the  De- 
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partment  of  Health,  BducaUon,  and  Welfare 
and  varioiu  State  agencies  channel  the  siir- 
plus  property  to  the  institutions. 

Property  transfererd  to  the  States  includes 
such  Items  as  school  and  hospital  building 
sites;  buildings  suitable  for  college  dormi- 
tory or  faculty  housing;  motor  yehlclee;  hos- 
pital, school,  and  office  furniture;  hand  and 
machine  tools;  motion  picture  projectors; 
laboratory  equipment;  and  school  and  office 
supplies. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.— Personal  property  received  by  state 
surplus  property  agencies  for  distHbution 
to  public  health  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  civil  defense  organizations  and 
real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health 
and  educational  institutions  Jan.  1  through 
Mar.  31,  1960,  in  accordance  with  sec. 
203{o).  Public  Law  1S2,  81st  Cong,  a.? 
amended 


■states 


r.'Ts«n!il   I      Keal 
I  l)r>i)ert.v   I  property 


Tol:l] 


Total . 

.Matniina . 

Alaska 

Aritona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connet-ticut 

Delaware .  .  .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii.. 

Idaho. 

Illinois- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

KaiLsas 

Kentucky... 

Louisiana 

Maine... 

Mar>'laii(l _. 

M  assaohusetts 

Mirhigan 

Minnesota 

M  isjiissippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Xpbra.'ika 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  .Vlctico 

New  York. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio   

Oklahoma 

Oregon.. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sotith  Carolina. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah __ 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin...?.. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

Puerto  Rioo 

Virgin  Island!! 


»S7.  crjf>.  M4  K  16i  303 


2.  (»«,  Ml 

272.027 

G23. 182 

1.221,953 

14.711,736 

876,  Q8» 

1,276,863 

253.  719 

4.127,511 

2.  007,  451 

376. 125 

477,086 

2.  391, 366 

2,  945.  666 

914.  038 

530,829 

1.263,942 

1.040,ses 

449,180 

2,  OOO,  124 

1, 914,  705 

3,522,380 

2,028.679 

1.434.868 

1.181,061 

394.420 

580.367 

236,804 

167,  23 

l,3ia444 

745.  798 

5,790,602 

1. 559, 532 

22a  420 

3,784.643 

1,422,049 

1,633.298 

2.604,605 

300,954 

1,496,408 

469,266 

2. 015,  744 

4,254,906 

1,137,41 

296.905 

1.818.441 

1.902,252 

638.800 

1.  394.  835 

192.870 

151,800 

546.100 


tei,  190,  847 


24,472 
920,812 

12,603 
85i410 

31.358 

81,977 


28,106{ 


47,  752 
99,230 


88,649 
342,789 


6,800 


2E0 

87,220 
2,340 


76,553 
24,061 
12,992 


406,611 
"32,286 


75,090 
743,385 


6,198 

8,777 


22,926 
18,600 


19,248 


2,114,113 

1, 192.  839 

635,875 

2,076,363 

14,743,093 

958,06t> 

1,276.863 

253.719 

4,165.61f. 

2,  007,  451 

376,125 

624.838 

2,490,509 

2, 945.  666 

914.938 

539,829 

1,362,691 

1, 383, 387 

449,186 

2,005,924 

1, 914,  70S 

3,622,3811 

2,028,029 

1,  522,  aS8 

1,  1R3, 401 

3'X,420 

589,367 

236,804 

167,237 

1,318,444 

822,351 

5,814,683 

1,572,524 

223,420 

3,784,643 

1, 918.  560 

1, 633. 298 

2,636,801 

300,054 

1,406,406 

460,266 

2,000,834 

4,008,291 

1,137,417 

29«,905 

l,82i639 

1, 91 1, 029 

638,800 

1,417,460 

211,470 

151,  800 

665,348 


Post  Office  Policy  Recces  Train  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NXBa&SKA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  RKPRB3ENTATIVSB 

Friday,  June  3. 1960 

Zkfr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department  has  maintained 
that  its  airlift  of  4-cent  letter  mail — 
which  has  been  extended  to  Include 
other  classes  of  mail  in  recent  we^»— 
will  have  little  or  no  dTect  <m  the  Na- 
tion's railrocMls. 
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I  submit  the  following  information 
which  clearly  refutes  that  statement 
and  shows  that  the  removal  of  postal 
cars  has  caused  a  discontinuance  of  main 
line  soTlce  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  this  country,  a  condition  which  can 
be  expected  to  occur  time  and  time  again 
across  the  country  if  the  Congress  does 
not  stop  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  its  unauthorized  extension  of  the 
airlift  of  mail  on  which  air  mail  postage 
has  not  been  paid. 

Example  1.  The  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  retired  two  trains  running  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Spokane,  Washington 
on  March  31  due  to  the  removal  of 
postal  cars.  The  removal  of  the 
postal  revenue  cut  $145,000  from  the  re- 
ceipts of  these  trains;  thus  all  service 
on  these  2-day  trains  was  ended. 

Example  2.  Postal  changes  on  the 
Great  Northern  run  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  the  evening  run  of  the 
famous  "Internationals."  The  removal 
of  mail  from  these  runs  cut  revenue 
$90,000  a  year  according  to  Great 
Northern's  annoimcement. 

My  bill  H.R.  9488  and  companion  bills 
would  put  an  end  to  this  unauthorized 
airlift  of  4 -cent  letter  mail,  and  thus 
prevent  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
causing  the  discontinuance  of  train 
service. 


Niuta  Khratkckev:  Master  Ardiitect  of 
Blacprnts  for  DestmctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

or  aonTB  Dakota 
IN  THE  SKNATK  OF  THE  X7NITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  3. 1960 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Blr.  President,  recent 
world  events  lead  us  to  believe,  with  un- 
equivocal firmness,  that  the  Dictator  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Mr.  Nlkita  Khrushchev — a  practitioner 
of  a  philosophy  characterized  by  a  basic 
attitude  of  uncompromising  hostility  to 
all  nonoommunistic  societies  and  the 
ideas  held  Jn  them — is  indeed  a  master 
architect  in  drawing  up  blueprints  for 
destruction^    _ 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  Government 
has  advocated  an  open-skies  policy  with 
the  Russian  people  since  the  summit 
meeting  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1955, 
in  order  to  prove  to  the  Soviets  that  we — 
here  in  America — will  do  anything  with- 
in reason  to  avert  an  international  in- 
cident which  would  cancel  out  world 
peace. 

As  a  result,  and  backed  up  with  the 
record  ©f  over  40  years  of  historically 
documented  brutality,  subversion,  sub- 
jugation and  ruthl^,  godless  oppres- 
sion illustrated  in  commiuiism's  insati- 
able and  unquenchable  thirst  to  crush 
freedom  and  hiunan  dignity  in  a  relent- 
less, never-ciu^lng  road  to  world  dom- 
ination without  detours,  our  Govern- 
ment has  found  it  necessary  to  carry  on 
top  secret  intelligence  operations  such 
as  the  recent  U-2  plane  flight  which  will 
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I  revent  another  Pearl  Harbor ;  another 
I  :orea.  In  this  modem  atomic  and  hy- 
c  rogen  age.  we  could  not  take  the  risk 
0 '  carnage  and  national  devastation 
f  hich  could  all  too  realistically  include 
t  le  destruction  of  every  American  city 
a  id  hamlet.  We  could  not  take  the  risk 
0 '  consequences  which  would  follow  a 
s  milar  attack  as  happened  at  Pearl 
I  arbor  and  as  happened  at  the  38th 
pu-allel  in  Korea;  an  attack  that  could 
c  >me  across  the  Russian  borders. 

And  since  the  Russian  Government 
consistently  continues  to  refuse  to  co- 
o  jerate  in  our  efforts  to  establish  perma- 
n^nt  peace,  we  have  had  no  other  re- 
o  >ur8e  than  to  undertake  highly  danger- 

0  IS,  but  much  needed,  intelligence  work 
ill  order  to  protect  our  Nation  and  our 
Piople  through  the  age-old  methods  of 
djfense  so  long  in  use  by  the  Commu- 
n  sts  themselves,  lest  we  do  not  wake 
u  >  one  day  from  our  failure  to  know  in 
ti  me  what  our  exponents  in  lasting  f  ree- 
d  >m  had  been  planning  against  us. 

Thus,  the  latest  demonstration  of  the 
Soviet's  failure  to  cooperate  in  main- 
tuining  world  peace  took  place  at  the 
P  iris  siunmit  ccmference  some  weeks  ago. 

1  is  no  secret  any  longer  tliat  Mr.  Khru- 
a  ichev  used  the  U-2  plane  incident  only 
a  I  a  well-timed  and  calculated  pretext 
U I  wreck  the  high-level  disciissions  of  our 
itorld  leaders  at  that  meeting.  For 
n  Any  months,  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  been 
tJklking,  agitating  and  propagandizing 
f(  \T  a  summit  conference.  Finally,  when 
11  did  come  about,  what  did  he  do  but 
^reck  it?  I  believe,  as  do  many  of  my 
o  iher  fellow  Americans  beUeve,  ttiat  this 
Tias  a  well-timed,  well-planned  and  or- 
g  inized  move  on  the  Soviet  part  to  foster 
tieir  greedy  desires  of  world  domina- 
ton. 

It  has  been  encouraging  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  as  it  has  to  many  of  us,  to 
n  ate  the  way  our  American  citizens  and 
t  le  rest  of  the  free  world — with  the  ex- 
c  iptlon  of  the  usual  number  of  mis- 
giided  who  are  always  dlsgnmtled  and 
h  ave  nothing  to  offer  except  to  brag  how 
t  ley  would  handle  things — are  100  per- 
c;nt  behind  our  President  and  his  ac- 
t  ons  in  Paris. 

In  anger,  our  people  resent  the  state- 
nents  made  by  Khrushchev  in  Paris, 
a  ong  with  his  latest  comment  that  he 
bilieves  President  Eisenhower  desires 
p  eace,  but  the  "road  to  hell  is  paved  with 
gxxl  intentions  and  he  will  really  get 
t  lere." 

President  Eisenhower's  welcome-home 
d  jmonstration  here  in  our  Nation's  Capi- 
ta 1  at  which  literally  thousands  and 
t  lousands  of  Americans  from  all  walks 
o  life  waited  and  stood  along  the  streets 
a:  id  street  comers  to  greet  him.  proved 
t<i  me  that  for  the  most  part,  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  resents  these  remarks 
a  ;ainst  his  leaders  and  that  he  Is  behind 
t]  le  international  policy  of  our  admin - 
is  tration  and  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  also,  from  my 
o'vn  conversations  with  the  good  folks 
b  ick  in  South  Dakota,  that  they,  too,  are 
anong  those  millions  who  are  strongly 
b)  icking  the  President  on  his  actions  at 
tl  le  summit.  They  have  reacted  like  the 
r<  St  of  us  who  did  not  condone  nor  ap- 


preciate the  bigoted  approach  used  by 
the  Soviet  Union  at  those  ill-fated  talks. 
Nor  do  they  believe  In  appeasement  with 
Soviet  Russia  In  order  to  maintain  world 
peace.  Nor  do  they  believe  in  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  trjring  desperately  to 
make  the  siunmit  breakdown  a  case  for 
petty  partisan  political  debate  and  open 
criticism  of  the  President  and  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

In  effect,  it  appears  to  me  that  as  a 
cold  war  maneuver,  Khrushchev's  per- 
formance in  Paris  may  have  done  more 
to  unite  the  free  world  against  Commu- 
nist aggression  than  anything  since  the 
most  unfortunate  bloody  and  brutal 
attack  on  the  freedom-loving  citizens  of 
Himgary. 

I  have  noted  from  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  western  South  E>akota 
that  Mr.  Andrei  A.  Gromyko,  Foreign 
Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has  charged 
that  the  United  States  is  an  enemy  of 
peace,  is  dedicated  to  aggravating  world 
tensions,  is  not  to  be  trusted  In  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  and  that  U.S.  spy 
efforts  proved  the  United  States  is  plan- 
ning an  aggressive  war  against  Russia. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
only  be  Just  to  remind  the  men  who  turn 
tensions  on  and  off  like  they  cork  and 
uncork  a  bottle  of  vodka,  that  more  than 
65  Russian  spy  cases  have  been  recorded 
in  our  American  archives  since  1946. 
Significantly,  the  day  Mr.  Khrushchev 
shattered  the  summit  meetings,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  reaffirmed  and  upheld 
the  conviction  and  sentencing  of  Rudolf 
Ivanovich  Abel,  colonel  in  the  Russian 
Intelligence  Corps,  for  his  spy  activities 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  my  very  fine 
friends,  my  fellow  colleague  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  South 
Dakota,  has  prepared  and  distributed  an 
outstanding  report  on  these  latest  world 
and  national  problems  which  I  believe 
pretty  well  siuns  up  the  opinion  of  most 
Americans.  I  thereby  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Representative  Berry's 
letter  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Congress  or  thi  United  Statks, 

HOUSZ  or  RO>XESB!«TATTVK8, 

WMhington,  D.C.,  May  26,  1960. 

Dear  Friend  :  The  reception  of  a  returning 
hero  was  awarded  President  Eisenhower 
upon  his  return  Irom.  the  Paris  simimlt 
meeting.  The  leaders  of  both  political  par- 
ties and  tens  of  thousands  of  Just  plain 
■•Americans"  not  only  met  him  at  the  air- 
port, but  thronged  both  sides  of  the  streets 
from  the  airport  to  the  White  House. 

It  was  an  American  demonstration  of  sup- 
port for  their  President,  after  Khrushchev 
had  wrecked  the  conference  by  using  the 
U-2  reconnaissance  plane  incident  as  an 
excuse  to  do  what  he  would  have  done  any- 
way luider  some  other  guise,  had  this  inci- 
dent not  occurred.  The  incident  simply  pro- 
vided the  big  bully  with  an  opportunity  to 
rant  and  roar  and  to  pick  up  his  marbles 
and  go  home  like  the  spoiled  kid  from  across 
the  street  who  haa  always  had  his  own  way. 

RECONVAISSANCK 

Ever  since  sputnik,  people  In  this  country 
have  been  demanding,  "What's  the  matter 
with  our  Intelligence?"  Allen  Dulles  of  CIA 
indicated  that  we  know  a  bit  more  than  we 
aj-e   credited   with  knowing,    but  hU  reply 
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had  to  be  most  guarded.  CIA  must  be  and 
la  highly  aeeret.  Kven  the  olBoe  wastepaper 
Is  classified,  bagged,  and  burned  under  sur- 
veillance. The  question  Is  now  answered. 
Not  only  have  we  been  patrolling  the  edge 
of  the  Iron  Curtain  with  every  delicate  In- 
stnmient  known  to  aclence,  but  for  4  years 
otir  U-a  planea  have  beeD  flying  Russian  skies 
taking  pictures.     We  have  not  been  asleep. 

The  Incident  proved  to  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
consternation  and  the  surprise  of  his  people 
that  our  alleged  "scientific  lag"  does  not 
extend  to  photography.  We  have  shots  of 
laiinchlnK  pads  and  bases  taken  from  70,000 
feet,  and  when  blown  up  show  every  detaU 
Including  telephone  poles  and  clothing  on 
the  wash  line. 

It  should  be  comforting  to  Americans  to 
now  know  that  Smithsonian's  satellite  track- 
ing station  has  relayed  pictures  of  small 
objects  taken  1,200  miles  above  the  earth. 
This  Is  equal  to  photographing  a  golf  ball  in 
San  Ftanclsco  from  the  airbase  at  Bapld 
City.  Incidentally,  spy  planes  are  probably 
nearlng  the  end  of  their  visefulness.  Two 
at  our  satellites  will  soon  be  doing  the  Job — 
^das.  an  Infrared  missile  attack  warning 
system,  and  Samoe,  a  picture-taking  survell- 
I&ncs  satellite  whose  photo  from  300  mUea 
up  wUI  look  like  It  was  taken  at  100  feet. 

To  those  who  wonder  why  Mr.  Khrushchev 
put  on  his  "storm  and  stampede"  act.  I  would 
suggest  that  so  long  as  he  could  keep  his 
people  convinced  that  their  borders  were 
Invincible,  that  their  weapons  could  detect 
and  destroy  any  craft  or  missile  destined 
for  that  country,  he  gave  his  people  a  feeling 
of  security  and  superiority.  With  that  sense 
of  security,  and  from  an  iinderstandable 
sense  of  pride,  they  tolerated  and  probably 
enjoyed  bis  boasts  of  world  domination  and 
Influence. 

With  this  announcement,  however,  and 
the  certain  knowledge  even  In  Russia  with  Its 
strict  censorship  of  news  that  a  one-man, 
unarmed  espionage  plane  has  penetrated 
1.400  miles  Into  their  ooxintry  and  perhaps 
made  an  emergency  landing,  they  undoubt- 
edly must  become  Insistent  that  at  least 
sama  of  the  cold  war  oontroversles  be 
resolved. 

Khrushchev  was  on  a  spot  before  his  peo- 
ple. He  was  forced  to  do  something  and  he 
did  ths  thing  that  is  entirely  normal  for  all 
biunan  beings  when  their  faUures  are  dis- 
covered. We  remember  the  story  ctf  Adam, 
the  first  man.  When  his  sins  wore  discov- 
ered and  the  Lord  sought  him  out,  Adam  hid 
behind  a  tree  and  then  confessed.  "I  heard 
Thy  voice  In  the  Oarden,  and  I  was  afraid 
because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself." 

Khrushchev  found  himself  exposed  and 
naked  before  his  own  people.  Ha  was 
afraid.  He  hid  himself  behind  the  tree  he 
had  set  up  for  himself — the  bluster  of  his 
own  pent-up  wrath. 

Certainly  the  Incident  Is  regrettable,  but 
we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  shrink  from 
It.  We  know  that  our  country  and  Its  mUl- 
tary  Installations  can  be  observed  from  a 
seat  In  almost  any  oonunercial  airliner.  This 
being  true,  we  must  be  vigilant,  and  we  must 
take  some  serious  risks  to  prevent,  if  poe- 
sible,  a  surprise  attack  such  as  Pearl  Harbor 
or  the  crossing  of  the  38th  parallel  In  Korea. 

IMTERMAnOMAL   COMMUNISM 

It  Is  dlfflcxilt  for  us  to  remember  that  com- 
munism Is  not  Russia — ^tt  Is  an  international 
conspiracy  which  breeds  easily  in  socialist 
states  and  which  now  controls  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  several  other  so-called  Iron  Curtain 
countries. 

People  have  aeeepted  It  on  the  theory 
that  It  Is  an  Ideology  which  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  Improvement  of  man's  existence,  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  giving  to 
each  according  to  his  need. 

The  fact  is.  commimlsm  Is  a  godless  pro- 
gram for  fhe  ruthless  enslavement  of  the 
entire  world.    Its  purpose  Is  to  concentrate 


all  wealth  and  all  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
state.  When  this  Is  acoompllshed,  ruthless 
dictatorship  follows  as  the  day  follows  the 
night.  Enslavement  under  Communist  tyr- 
anny means  the  complete  destruction  of 
liberty  and  all  human  dignity. 

It  should  be  kept  clearly  In  mind  that  the 
enemy  Is  not  the  U.S.SJI.  but  International 
communism.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  communism  is  not  contained  on  the 
other  side  of  the  so-called  Iron  Ciurtain. 
There  axe  literally  thousands  of  Communists, 
fellow  travelers,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
munist front  organizations  in  America  today 
who  are  patiently  working  to  gain  control  of 
Government  here. 

The  fear  of  every  thinking  American  must 
be  the  serious  truth  that  each  step  we  take 
toward  eoclaUsm  and  every  action  we  take 
which  woiild  further  destroy  the  value  of  our 
currency  or  In  any  way  weaken  our  economic 
and  financial  strength  takes  us  one  step 
closer  to  the  destruction  of  crax  way  of  life 
and  enslavement  through  their  way  of  life. 

They  know  that  It  cannot  be  done  In  a 
day.  They  have  plenty  of  time.  Mr.  Khru- 
BChev  told  the  world  last  week  that  there  Is 
no  great  hurry — he  could  wait  for  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  next 
one  after  that.  Of  course,  he  was  talking 
about  a  summit  conference,  but  In  the  back 
of  his  mind  was  something  more  Important. 

As  long  as  we  remain  so  strong  mUltarUy 
that  to  strike  us  would  mean  their  own  Im- 
mediate destruction,  the  Kremlin  can  wait 
untU  we  destroy  ourselves  economically. 
That  time  may  not  be  too  far  distant  \inless 
the  voters  of  America  decide  to  continue  re- 
sponsible Oovernment  In  the  White  House 
and  send  a  responsible  majority  to  Congress. 
As  Vice  President  Nkon  said,  we  can  win 
the  horse  race  with  the  Soviet  Union,  pro- 
viding ve  dont  try  to  ride  their  hone. 

BIG    OOVZXNMZirr   ADVOCATES 

The  history  of  the  big  government  advo- 
cates in  this  country  during  the  past  30  years 
has  been  coupled  with  big  government 
sp>endlng.  Plrst,  It  was  to  defeat  the  depres- 
sion, "nien  It  was  to  win  the  war.  Next,  to 
beat  the  recession.  Now  It  Is  to  make  sure 
we  are  ahead  of  Russia  In  everything. 

Their  current  arg\iment  Is  the  most  se- 
ductive of  all.  Since  strong  central  Oov- 
ernment stepped  up  our  economic  pace  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  they  say  we  can  do  it  agam 
by  empowering  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
run  the  economy.  They  say  we  can  Uil  in- 
dustry what  to  produce  and  where  they 
should  move  to  produce  it;  control  agricul- 
tural production,  prices  and  output;  control 
the  mineral  resources  aiul  power  ou^>ut  of 
the  Nation;  control  the  educational  system 
through  financing  education  from  Washing- 
ton; finance  housing,  health,  hospitaliza- 
tion, and  everything  at  pubUc  expense,  even 
though  to  do  so  means  adding  the  cost  onto 
the  national  debt  which  In  turn  means  add- 
ing fuel  on  the  fires  of  Inflation. 

The  following  excerpt  from  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  should  ta«  carefully  studied  by 
any  American  who  thinks  there  is  no  limit  to 
U.S.  spending  and  the  Inflation  It  causes: 
"Prices  no  longer  can  be  raised  without  add- 
ing to  the  flood  of  Imports.  Goods  from 
abroad  ever3rwhere  are  becoming  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  U.S.  wage  rises  In  United  States, 
as  a  result,  where  those  rises  add  to  costs, 
cannot  be  made  without  ( 1 )  squeemlng  prof- 
its, or  (2)  reducing  markets  and  Jobs. 

"The  meaning?  ♦  •  •  simply  this:  United 
States  has  lost  some  of  the  freedom  of  action 
it  has  had  since  the  war.  Unions  win  go  on 
forcing  a  wage-price  sptlral  only  at  the  cost 
of  a  recession  in  business  activity  and  em- 
ployment *  *  *  Foreign  goods  are  penetrating 
U.3.  markets  more  and  more  de^y.  ¥at- 
elgn  capacity  to  produce  at  prices  below 
U.S.  prices  will  go  on  growing  fast.  •  •  • 
There's  more  to  It  than  that.  Dollars 
owned   abroad    total    fl9   billion.     Inflation 


threats,  evidences  of  policies  affecting  the 
dollar  value— and  foreign  owners  can  demand 
gold  tot  their  dollars.  A  run  from  the  dol- 
lar, potentially,  wUl  remain  something  to 
consider. 

"InfiaUon,  In  other  vrords,  has  to  be  re- 
sisted. Government  finances  have  to  be  kept 
In  order.  A  sound  dollar  Is  the  alternative 
to  new  problems." 

With  my  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Y.  BxaxT. 


Mistissq>pi  aid  Wjvmimg  Jon  in  Being 
Proud  of  Dr.  Hunpkrey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  STENNIS 

or   MTSST88TPPI 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  3. 1960 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  ties 
between  the  South  and  the  West  go  back 
generations ;  they  sp>an  the  decades  of  our 
country's  history,  and  will,  I  am  sure, 
extend  far  into  the  future. 

Large  numbers  of  the  early  settlers — 
the  pioneers  of  the  West— came  from 
Southern  Statea  Seeking  new  lands, 
new  opportunities,  and  new  challenges 
they  settled  in  the  Western  States  and 
territories,  making  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  the  West  and  of 
the  Nation.  Their  contributions  were 
not  limited  to  the  fields  of  commerce,  ag- 
riculture, industry,  and  Government. 
They  also  had  a  major  part  and  were 
leaders  in  shaping  the  culture  of  this 
vast  and  important  region  of  our  coun- 
try— in  the  arts  and  in  education  at  all 
levels. 

As  Americans,  we  owe  more  to  those 
who  spend  their  creative  and  productive 
years  In  training  our  youth  than  to  any 
other  secular  group.  CerteJnly,  to  all  of 
them  we  owe  recognition  and  honor,  and 
additional  recognitiosx  and  honor  i^en 
they  carry  the  added  burden  of  admin- 
istration and  leadership  in  the  field  of 
higher  education. 

A  highly  creditable  and  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  a  career  of  such  worth- 
while achievement  Is  that  of  a  native 
MLsslsstppian.  who  has  earned  fame  and 
recognition  at  home  as  well  as  beyond 
our  borders.  Dr.  G.  D.  Humphrey,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

This  was  recently  recognized  in  a 
double  editorial,  one  from  the  Wyoming 
State  Tribune,  quoted  and  included 
in  another  from  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger.  It  is  with  pride  that 
I  join  wholeheartedly  In  the  sentiments 
of  both  editorials. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  May  27,  1960, 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  be  in- 
cluded In  the  Record. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mississippi    and    Wtomhtq    Join    vh    Bezno 

PlOUD  of  Da.  HlTMPHKXT 

Dr.  George  D\ike  Humphrey,  native  Mlssls- 
slpptan  and  former  president  of  Mississippi 
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State  Unlveralty,  has  been  for  15  years  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  has 
been  claimed  as  a  prominent  citizen  by  bis 
adopted  State. 

Mississippi  continues  to  claim  him,  how- 
ever, and  we  hope  to  reclaim  him,  as  It 
•vere,  when  the  time  comes  for  him  to  retire 
and  come  "home." 

The  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  oldest  news- 
paper In  that  commonwealth,  recently  praised 
Dr.  Humphrey  for  the  latest  honor  that  has 
come  to  this  outstanding  educator.  Said 
the  Tribune : 

"Singular  honor  has  come  to  Wyoming  In 
the  election  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Humphrey,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wyoming,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities. 

"Extant  Is  a  circumstance  in  which  Impos- 
ing tribute  and  recognition  literally  tumble 
on  Dr.  Humphrey,  and  through  him,  on  the 
State's  only  4-year  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

"He  rose  to  the  presidency  of  the  NASU 
from  the  vice  president's  chair;  he  has  Just 
completed  a  term  as  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  of  which  he  is 
also  a  former  vice  president  and  director. 

"Additionally — he  was  chairman  of  the 
Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher 
Education  in  1954  and  1955  and,  since  1951, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Board. 

"It  is  also  significant  that  the  Wyoming 
Society  of  North  American  Newcomen,  when 
It  decided  to  resume  honors  activity  (it  had 
been  inactive  In  the  State  since  1944),  did 
so  by  spotlighting  Dr.  Humphrey  and  the 
UW.  (This  was  at  a  glittering  Cheyenne 
dinner  last  week.) 

"The  educator  came  to  Wyoming  in  1945, 
from  Mississippi  State,  and  has  since  admin- 
istered the  UW  through  the  period  of  its 
greatest  growth,  including  enrollment  as  well 
as  university  services  and  capital  improve- 
ment. 

"The  Wyoming  public  interest  has  been 
profoundly  served  in  the  situation  in  which 
Dr.  Humphrey  has  chosen  to  remain  at  the 
U.W.,  which  has  Involved  ttirnlng  his  back 
on  calls  to  eminent  service  elsewhere. 

"Although  born  to  Mississippi,  he  meets  all 
the  qualifications  in  what  we  mean  In  the 
term  Wyomlngite.  He  knows  Wyoming,  its 
people  and  its  needs.  He  labors  ceaselessly, 
and  effectively,  for  Wyoming  and  higher  pub- 
lic education. 

"He  is  esteemed  with  the  best.  How  warm 
it  Is  to  add :  He's  from  Wyoming." 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  it  was  a  quite  surprising  and 
delightful  coincidence  that  I  happened 
to  be  occupying  the  chair  of  the  Pre- 
siding OflQcer  at  the  moment  when  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] 
was  paying  tribute  to  a  very  distin- 
guished American  educator,  Dr.  George 
Duke  Humphrey,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming. 

I  served  not  only  as  a  crMeague  but 
also  as  an  employee  of  Dr.  Humphrey  for 
13  years  while  I  was  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  in  every  respect  with  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  to  assure  him  that  there  could  have 
been  no  finer  example  of  the  ties  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  South  than  in 
the  personality  which  we  are  discussing 
at  this  particular  moment. 

The  selection  of  Dr.  Humphrey  to  be 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Universities  at  the  present  time  comes 
both  as  an  honor  to  his  former  State 
and  as  an  honor  to  his  present  State. 
I  would  only  hope  that  the  wishes  of 
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ths  Mississippi  editor,  who  was  calling 
hi  n  back  home,  might  not  be  borne  out, 
fa-  the  reason  that  I>r.  Humphrey  has 
miide  his  place  in  Wyoming  and  with 
th»  university.  While  he  may  perhaps 
be  approaching  retirement  age,  he  has 
mi  iny  contributions  yet  to  make.  Again. 
I  join  in  the  tribute  to  Dr.  G.  D. 
Hi  imphrey. 

^r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
de  ighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
W  coming  make  the  statement  he  has 
miide  in  connection  with  the  remarks  I 
mide  about  Dr.  Humphrey.  I  am  de- 
lighted, too,  that  he  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber, where  he  usually  is  to  be  foimd. 

ooked  around  but  did  not  see  him  a 
m  )ment  ago.  However,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  many  of  us,  I  discovered  later 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  was 
presiding  at  the  time  I  spoke.  There- 
fore, he  was  on  double  posts  of  duty. 

[  appreciate  his  reference  to  my  State. 

share  with  him  his  great  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  not  only  Dr. 
H  imphrey,  but  also  the  University  of 
W  yoming. 

One  of  my  memorable  experiences  was 
to  be  shown  through  the  imiversity  and 
itj  grounds,  even  though  it  was  night- 
time, the  only  time  available.  It  is  a 
ui  diversity  of  a  great  State  and  of  a 
gr  eat  people  of  the  West. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  even  at 
ni  fht,  the  University  of  Wyoming  looms 
la-ge.  It  is  the  highest  Institution  of 
leirning  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
located  at  7,200  feet  above  sea  level.  We 
aie  very  proud  to  be  able  to  make  that 
cliim. 

Dr.   Humphrey  has  been  responsible 

the  architectural  advances  on  the 

The   University   of   Wyoming 

a  tremendously  impressive  building 

program  now  in  progress.    It  has  been 

on  for  almost  12  years.    We  think 

is  one  of  the  finest  educational  plants, 
the  higher  educational  level,  in  the 
cojuntry.  We  have  God-given,  built-in 
ai:  conditioning  to  go  with  it.  This 
lil  ewise  becomes  an  asset  to  the  univer- 
si  y  itself. 

Fourth  Year  Allocation  to  States  Under 
H.R.  10128 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEVELAND  M.  BAILEY 

or    WEST    VOUUNIA 

1?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3, 1960 

\iT.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  26, 
th  !  House  passed  H.R.  10128,  a  bill  au- 
th  )rizing  Federal  assistance  to  the  States 
for  school  construction. 

During  the  course  of  House  action,  the 
bin  was  amended  to  extend  its  duration 
fr(  m  3  to  4  years. 

rhe  report  from  the  Conamittee  on 
Ec  ucation  and  Labor,  House  Report  No. 
14  !6,  on  page  9,  contains  a  table  showing 
a  ( alculation  of  allotments  to  States  dur- 
ini :  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  of 
op  iration  of  the  School  Construction  As- 
sis  ;ance  Act  of  1960.  So  that  Members 
mi  ,y  have  complete  data  on  aUocations  to 


the  States,  I  have  had  prepared  a  table 
giving  the  calculated  allotments  during 
the  fourth  year. 
The  table  follows: 

Allotment  of  $325  million  under  provisions 
of  H.R.  10128  during  fourth  year  (1963-64) 

Aggregate,  United  States $335,000,000 

Alabama 6,  208,  000 

Alaska 455.  000 

Arlzonti--- 2,  470,  000 

Arkansas 3,  120,000 

California 26.  910,  000 

Colorado 3,  348.  000 

Connecticut 3,  998.  000 

Dela'vare 845,  000 

District  of  Columbia 1,  202 ,  000 

Florida 8,  352,  000 

Georgia 7.  702,  000 

Hawaii 1,  235,  000 

Idaho 1,  300,  000 

Illinois 17,  128,000 

Indiana 8,  645,000 

Iowa 4.940.000 

Kansas 3,  900,  000 

Kentucky 5.  753,  OOO 

Louisiana 6,  500,  000 

Maine _.- 1.  658,  000 

Maryland 5.  688,  000 

Massachusetts 7,  735,  000 

Michigan 15,438.000 

Minnesota 6,  305.  000 

Mississippi 4,  356,  000 

Missouri 7,215.  000 

Montana .  1,  332,  000 

Nebraska 2,  600.  000 

Nevada 552,  000 

New  Hampshire 975,000 

New  Jersey 9,  880,  000 

New  Mexico 1.885,000 

New  York 26.325,000 

North  Carolina 8,970,000 

North  Dakota 1,268,000 

Ohio _.  17,518,000 

Oklahoma 3,  868,  000 

Oregon 3,  282,  000 

Pennsylvania 18,  622,  000 

Rhode  Island 1,398,000 

South  Carolinia 5,135,000 

South  Dakota 1,333,000 

Tennessee 6,  468,000 

Texas 19.  045.  000 

Utah 1,  918,  000 

Vermont 650.  000 

Virginia 7,  442.  OOO 

Washington 6,300.000 

West  Virginia 3.575,000 

Wisconsin 7,248.  000 

Wyoming 550,  000 

American  Samoa 32,000 

Guam 130,  000 

Puerto  Rico 5,232,000 

Virgin  Islands 66,000 


Defense  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  3.  1960 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
took  the  floor  to  direct  attention  of  the 
House  to  bidding  procedures  in  the  De- 
fense Department  which  appear  designed 
to  direct  a  $42  million  production  con- 
tract to  one  particular  bidder,  the  Food 
Machinery  ti  Chemical  Corp.,  of  San 
Jose,  Calif.  The  procedures  involved 
were  discriminatory  and  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  economy  and  to  the  use  of  a 
Government-owned  plant  in  Cleveland. 
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The  preparation  of  these  prejudicial 
and  costly  specifications  was  contrary  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Army  Ord- 
nance Corps,  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  the  findings  of  an  Indepen- 
dent survey  conducted  by  engineers  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  under  contract. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  should 
give  a  very  "hard  look"  at  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Pentagon.  Prom  all  I  can 
gather  certain  ctnnpanies  are  simply 
"figured  In"  for  defense  production, 
while  other  capable  competition  ts 
"figured  out."  In  the  proposals  for  bids 
on  the  M-113  armored  vehicles  the 
"rigging"  of  specifications  is  a  docu- 
mentary fact. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Defense  Secre- 
tary Thomas  8.  Gates,  Jr.,  or  Secretary 
of  the  Army  WUber  M.  Brucker  are  fully 
aware  of  what  is  going  on. 

Following  is  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
forwarded  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
ThMnas  8.  Gates: 

Jttmk  a,  1940. 
Hon.  Thomas  8.  Oa\'bb.  Jr., 
Secretmry  of  Defense,  WoMhirmiUm,  D.C. 

DEAm  Ilk.  SacSKTAaT:  Today  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  Hoiise  to  question  bidding  procedure 
under  which  Army  Ordnance  procurement  of 
the  M-113  •mK>red  personnel  carriers  are 
currently  being  eraluated  by  you"  Depart- 
ment. 

The  work  evaluated  is  used  advisedly,  be- 
cause my  examination  of  the  facts  indicate 
that  under  tlM  extraordinary  ground  rules 
established  for  bklding.  this  contract  can 
only  be  awarded  to  one  prospective  bidder, 
namely,  the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  at  San  Joae,  Calif.  I  was  startled  to 
learn  of  the  intricate  devlcea  which  are  being 
used  to  figure  In  the  Pood  Machinery  & 
Chemical  Corp.  and  figure  out  any  other 
prospectlT*  bhlder.  My  «iclo«cd  statement 
explains  thta  in  detail. 

I  have  since  learned  that  at  least  one  of 
the  five  proepeetive  bklders  who  attended 
a  bidders'  conference  on  thU  contract  in 
Detroit  on  December  17,  1950,  was  told  that 
it  was  futile  to  bid  because  the  Pentagon 
had  "indicated  there  already  was  a  source  for 
this  material."  ThU  could  only  mean  that 
the  Defense  Department  had  already  made  up 
lu  mind  to  award  this  942  million  contract 
to  the  Food  Machinery  A  Chemical  Cofp. 
regardleaeof  the  coet  involTed. 

Thla  procedure  makei  a  sham  of  the 
alleged  bidding — I  might  say,  a  costly  one  to 
the  taxi>ayer.  In  addition  to  the  Increased 
cost  of  this  procurement,  if  it  Is  produced 
In  the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 
plant  at  San  Jose,  the  military  has  incurred 
wasteful  and  tmnece— ary  expense  in  first 
obtaining  a  eoctly  Independent  survey  by 
the  Ford  Motor  Oo.  to  determine  wh«re  this 
production  co\ild  most  econ<Hnically  take 
place — ^both  from  the  standpoint  of  current 
production  needs  and  an  adeqtmte  mobiliza- 
tion base. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  survey  flatly  recom- 
mended that  thla  production  work  be  done  in 
the  Qovernment-owned  Cleveland  Ordnance 
Tank  plant  now  standing  idle  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  over  t3,000  each  day  for  main- 
tenance alone. 

Compoxinding  the  waste  of  the  survey,  the 
Defenae  Department  staff  ordered  a  real 
estate  appraisal,  made  by  the  Clereland  Real 
Estate  Board,  to  determine  the  rental  value 
of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  plant  which  never 
was  expected  or  Intended  to  be  used  in  the 
first  place.  TixiB  Mddtng  procedure  Is  so 
irregular  and  so  definitely  oootrary  to  the 
declared  Intent  of  Congresa  on  the  eoonomic 
use  of  Oovemment  j^nta  when  they  are 
available  that  I  am  certain  these  question- 
able practices  could  not  have  been  within 
yoiu-  knowledge. 


I  respectfully  submit  this  letter  with  the 
urgent  request  that  you  personally  look  into 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
A  bid  decision  under  these  highly  question- 
able ground  rules  is  imminent. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaslxs  a.  Vanik. 
ilfember  of  Congresa. 


GAO  Finds  Gross  MisBangMKat  of  DOD 
Major  Electronic  and  Equipnient  Pro- 
gram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORBIACK 

or   MASSACH  USS'l  VB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  3, 1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
IdSS  I  made  an  investigation  into  aome 
of  the  in^Bcloieies  involved  in  the  multi- 
bllllon-doUar  SAGE  program  wherein 
the  Air  Force  was  improperly  emplojring 
an  obscure  proviso  of  law  to  justify  a 
10 -year  negotiated  contract  for  services 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  As  a  result  of  that  study  I  have 
become  interested  in  varlotis  aspects  of 
communications  and  related  electronic 
suiHJUes  and  equipment  and  their  man- 
agement in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

On  January  30.  1958.  I  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
if  it  might  be  possible  for  the  GAO  to 
investigate  all  facets  of  supply  manage- 
ment of  electronic  supplies  and  equip- 
ment within  the  DOD  and  see  what 
might  be  done  pursuant  to  the  McCor- 
mack  amendment  to  the  Departmmt  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  report  made 
by  the  GAO  and  a  letter  of  transmittal 
fnxn  the  Honorable  Joseph  Campbell. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  wherein  he  indicates  great  losses 
to  the  taxpayers  because  of  inefflclendes 
in  the  execution  of  the  supply  manage- 
ment functions  affecting  major  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  components. 

My  letter  of  Januaury  90, 1850,  and  the 
Comptn^er's  lett«:  of  May  31,  1960, 
follow: 

Congress  or  thx  Unitxd  Statxb. 
Hotrsx  or  Rkprbsentativks, 
Omcx  or  thx  Majoutt  I^adkb, 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  Januery  30. 1959. 
Hon.  JosB>H  CAMPsax, 
ComptroUer  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
Washin^fton.  D.C. 

Deas  ICa.  Camfbxli.:  I  am  In  receipt  of 
your  report  (B-133036)  relating  to  examina- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Army  Signal  Supply  Center, 
Yokohami^  Japan.  This  and  the  other  re- 
ports which  you  have  furnished  to  me  are  of 
great  value  and,  as  you  know,  relate  directly 
to  the  so-called  McCormack  amendment  (sec. 
3(6))    (Public  Law  85-599). 

I  note  from  your  latter  of  transmittal 
and  from  the  report  itself  that  this  one  Sig- 
nal Supply  Center  has  failed  to  properly  dis- 
charge Its  mpply-control  reapanalbUlty  in 
regard  to  determining  requirements.  Aa  a 
result  of  thla  failure  the  OoTHnmoit  was 
placed  in  a  poeition  of  buying  milliona  of 
dollars  worth  of  tmneeded  stocks. 

I  also  note  on  page  1  of  the  report  itself: 

"We  did  not  make  an  overall  appraisal  of 
the    activity    or    its    administration.    Our 


work  and  the  related  report  devote  major 
attention  to  the  identification  of  deficient 
areas  and  the  corrective  actions  taken  by 
the  agency  in  those  areas." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  flnrtingt  and  con- 
clusions of  your  excellent  report  at  one  sup- 
ply center  indicate  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
system  itself  in  the  Signal  Corps  with  re- 
spect to  requirements  determination,  pro- 
curement, overall  inspection  and  review,  and 
inventory  control  methods  and  procedures. 

Nor  can  I  help  but  wonder  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  overall  Department  of  Defense 
supply-demand  control  system.  For  exam- 
ple, your  report  indicates  a  failure  at  the 
one  Signal  Supply  Center  In  the  supply  man- 
agement function  involving  one  Item — dry 
batteries.  What  is  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  dry  batteries  within  the  Department 
of  Defense?  Does  anyone  relate  overall  in- 
ventory with  requirements  before  prociire- 
ments  are  made?  Is  there  concurrent  buy- 
ing and  selling? 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  use  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Befil  and  Personal  Property  Inven- 
tory Report  issued  by  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee.  In  analyzing  the 
inventories  in  the  supply  systems  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  it  Is  noted  that  com- 
mimicatlons  and  signal  equipment  total 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also  from  the  distribution  of  the 
reported  stoc^cs  that  a  large  percentage  falls 
Into  categtn^es  that  are  either  designated  as 
being  exceaslve  or  ooiild  reasonably  be  so 
considered.  Also  that  each  of  the  major 
services  carries  similar  categories  of  stocks 
which  tindoubtedly  include  identical  Items. 

The  McCormack  amendment  to  which  I 
referred  earlier  reads  as  follows: 

"(6)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
determines  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the 
Government  in  terms  of  effectivenees,  econ- 
omy, or  efficiency,  he  shall  provlile  for  the 
carrying  out  of  any  supply  or  serrloe  activity 
common  to  more  than  one  military  depart- 
ment by  a  single  agency  or  such  other  or- 
ganisational entities  aa  he  deems  appro- 
priate. For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
any  supply  or  service  activity  common  to 
more  than  one  military  department  shall 
not  be  considered  a  'major  combatant  f uno- 
ticMi'  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (1) 
hereof." 

Would  it  be  possible  for  your  agency  to 
etxend  the  scope  of  Its  Investigation  to  all 
facets  of  supply  management  of  rteetronie 
BUi^iea  and  equlpnMnt  within  the  Depart>- 
ment  ot  Dtfense?  This  would  mean  a  study 
as  to  the  adeqtiacy  of  the  requirements  de- 
t«rmlnatlon,  procuremmt,  inventory  control, 
utilization  of  all  available  assets  before  pro- 
curement, distribution  of  stock,  and  disposal 
of  excess  or  siirplus  property. 

I  should  also  appreciate  recommendations 
which  you  may  be  able  to  make  for  improve- 
ment at  supply  management  across  the 
board  in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  con- 
templated by  the  legislation  to  which  I  refer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOBK  W.   licOOXMACK, 

Majority  Leader. 


COMPTROLLEX  GKNZXAI,  Or  THE 

UmrED  States, 
Washington,  May  31. 1960. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 
Majority  Leader. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DXAX  Ma.  McCormack:  In  view  of  your  ex- 
pressed interest  in  electronics  supply  man- 
agement, we  are  Inclosing  a  copy  of  our  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  review  of  supply 
management  of  electronic  supplies  and 
equipment  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  Inadequate  co- 
cordination  of  electronics  supply  manage- 
ment activities  among  and  between  the  mil- 
itary departments  is  resultlitg  in  significant 
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additional  costs  to  the  Government  and  is 
adversely  affecting  the  efBclency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  supply  operations.  Unneceesary 
purchases  and  inadequate  supply  support  are 
resulting  from  the  falliire  to  consider  and 
obtain  needed  Items  available  and  in  long 
supply  in  other  services;  excessive  costs  and 
Inefficient  supply  support  are  resulting  from 
the  failxire  to  coordinate  the  various  repair 
and  overhaul  activities  of  each  service;  and 
there  Is  a  costly  duplication  and  overlap  of 
electronic-supply  management  functions 
and  organizations. 

We  identified  major  electronic  equiiKnent 
and  components  valued  at  about  $20  million 
which  were  required  by  the  individual  serv- 
ices to  satisfy  current  needs  and  were  avail- 
able for  transfer  from  the  other  services.  We 
appraised  appropriate  officials,  and  as  a  re- 
sult transfers  of  over  916  million  were  initi- 
ated or  accomplished.  These  transfers  re- 
sulted in  the  cancellation  or  suspension  of 
procurement  actions  valued  in  excess  of  $3 
million. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  electronic  equip- 
ment valued  at  over  93.5  million  was  being, 
or  was  programed  to  be,  repaired  unnecee- 
sarily  at  estimated  costs  exceeding  $680,000. 
when  iisuable  Items  were  available  and  In 
long  supply  in  the  other  ser^'ices.  We  also 
noted  that  the  s«'vlces  were  not  considered 
maintenance  facilities  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, not  being  fully  utilized  In  the  other 
services,  to  overcome  their  repair  backlogs. 


'  Ve  also  found  that  unnecessary  adminls- 
tn  tve  costs  are  being  incurred  because  there 
ar(  six  Independent  organizations  perform- 
ini ;  the  same  or  similar  stock -management 
fu  ictions.  Combining  of  the  organizations 
an  1  functions  covUd  be  expected  to  effect 
cig  alflcant  reductions  In  the  present  admin- 
1st  "ative  costs  which  exceed  925  million  an- 
nu  ally. 

'  'he  existence  of  these  deficiencies  Indicates 
th  it  present  efforts  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  coordinate  electronic  supply  ac- 
tivities of  the  individual  military  services 
ar<  inadequate.  Accordingly,  we  are  reoom- 
m«ndlng  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
coi  Lsideration  be  given  to  assigning  the  man- 
agement of  electronic  supplies  to  an  or- 
gajiizatlon  within  the  Department  of  De- 
feiAe  that  will  be  given  the  necessary  au- 
thority and  responsibility  to  centrally  man- 
age all  electronic  equipment  and  supplies. 
The  responsibilities  and  authorities  assigned 


to 


should  Include  (1)  authority  to  monitor 
thi  i  entry  of  new  equipment  into  the  siip- 
pl]  system,  (2)  responsibility  for  reviewing, 
co<  irdinating,  and  consolidating  require- 
ments, (3)  responsibility  for  all  procure- 
m<nt,  (4)  responsibility  for  determining  the 
de  >th  and  range  of  initial  Bupp>ortlng  spare 
pa  'ts  for  new  items,  ( 5 )  ownership  of  all 
wl:olesale  stocks  including  mobilization  and 
production  reserve  stocks,  (6>  control  and 
mj  nagement  of  maintenance  programs,  ( 7 ) 
st<  ring  and  distributing  supplies  and  equip- 


SENATE 

Monday,  June  6, 1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  of  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and 
the  good :  We  would  have  deepened  with- 
in us  a  more  vivid  awareness  of  Thy 
presence.  To  Thee  we  bring  our  dis- 
quieted hearts  so  full  of  the  unrest  of 
our  time,  and  so  disturbed  by  the  loud- 
ness of  discordant  voices.  It  is  when 
our  spirits  reach  out  to  Thee  that  the 
vision  which  frustrations  have  dimmed 
takes  on  fresh  luster,  that  the  truth 
which  clever  falsehood  has  blurred 
stands  out  in  its  imperial  demand,  and 
the  faith  that  the  taunting  world  has 
mocked  ceases  to  falter. 

In  the  communion  of  prayer.  Thou 
dost  give  us  to  see  how  much  better  we 
might  be  than  we  are. 

O  Thou  who  hast  called  us  to  tasks 
beyond  our  wisdom  and  to  labors  beyond 
our  strength,  teach  us  to  know  that  to 
those  who  follow  when  Thou  dost  call, 
wisdom  and  strength  are  given ;  and  that 
the  golden  mission  of  being  partners 
with  Thee  in  Thy  eternal  purpose  is 
granted,  not  to  the  clever  in  mind,  but 
to  the  pure  in  heart. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


Joirnal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
June  3.  was  dispensed  with. 
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ment,  and   (8)    disposing  of  materiel  excess 
to  the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  commenting  on  our  findings,  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply 
and  Logistics)  advised  us  in  a  letter  dated 
April  29,  1960.  that  a  study  of  the  manage- 
ment of  electrical 'electronic  materiel  had 
been  Initiated  in  January  1960.  He  stated 
that  It  would  be  premature  and  inappro- 
priate to  comment  on  our  recommendation 
for  centralizing  the  management  of  electronic 
supplies  until  the  results  of  the  study,  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  November  1960,  are 
known. 

In  view  of  the  significant  potential  for 
Increasing  the  utilization  of  electronic  sup- 
plies and  equipment  on  hand  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  demonstrated  by 
the  results  of  our  review,  and  in  view  of 
the  extended  period  of  time  which  will  elapse 
until  the  results  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense study  are  determined  and  corrective 
action  is  taken,  we  are  suggesting  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  immediate  interim 
measures  be  taken  to  obtain  maximum  util- 
ization of  electronic  materiel  under  existing 
conditions.  This  course  of  action  could  be 
in  the  form  of  establishing  a  temporary  staff 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  to  mon- 
itor electronic  supply  actions  of  each  service 
and  direct  interservice  transfers  where  ap- 
propriate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


MISSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 
se<  retaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
June  3,  1960.  the  President  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  (S.  1605)  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  States  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  negotiate  and 
en;er  into  a  compact  relating  to  the 
ap  jortionment  of  the  waters  of  the  Big 
Blie  River  and  its  tributaries  as  they 
afl  Bct  such  States. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mamshzli),  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
rejding  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Sp  Miker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
fol  owing  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
sig  ned  by  the  President  pro  tempore : 

J .  1892.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
ma  Intaln  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

£ .  2611.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
nesB  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 

LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

i«r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
dei  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sert  that  statements  In  cornection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary was  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive 
session,  to  consider  various  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 


\l 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
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ting  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar  will  be 
stated. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  the  nominations  will 
be  considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t«npore. 
Without  objection,  the  President  will  be 
notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

Repokt  on  OnounoNS  Uinm  Pubuc  Law 
684 — SxxcunvK  Agkexmemt  Wrra  UNrrsD 
Akab  Refttblic 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  c^Mra- 
tlons  und«r  Public  Law  B84.  together  with 
the  text  of  an  executive  agreement  concluded 
with  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  Arab 
Republic  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Health  PACiunxs  and  Tkaining  Act  or  1B60 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  prc^xtsed  legislation  to  Im- 
prove the  public  health  through  revising, 
consolidating,  and  improving  the  hospital 
and  other  medical  facilities  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  authorizing 
grants  for  construction  of  medical,  dental, 
osteopathic,  and  public  health  teaching  fa- 
cilities, providing  special  project  grants  for 
postgraduate  public  health  training,  provid- 
ing for  Federal  guaranty  at  loans  for  con- 
struction of  group  practice  medical  or  dental 
care  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  OICAHONET.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8 J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  at  the  montli  at  Septem- 


ber  1960,  as  National  Wool  Month    (Rept. 
No.  1509). 

By  Mr.  KEATINO,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

8.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  June  6-11,  1900,  as  National 
American  Quiid  of  Variety  Artists  Week 
(Rept.  No.  1507). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  fr(xn  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

8.  3194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  acts  of  March 
3,  1901.  and  July  16,  1939,  as  amended,  so  as 
to  exempt  the  District  of  Colimibia  from 
paying  fees  in  any  of  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  (Rept.  No.  1611 ) ; 

8.  3304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  small  claims  and  conciliation  tx-anch 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1512);  and 

8. 3305.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  TrafBc  Act,  1925,  as  amended 
(Rept.  No.  1513). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Conunittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  10761.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  r^- 
resentation  of  Indigents  in  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  District  of  Colxmabia  (Rept. 
No.  1617).  

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Peeae)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2954.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  International 
organizations  (Rept.  No.  1510). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Feeae),  frcwn 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliimbia, 
with  an  amendment: 

8.3267.  A  bin  to  amend  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learner's  per- 
mits (Rept.  No.  1615). 

By  Mr.  HARTTCE  (for  Mr.  Feeae).  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments : 

H.R.  10000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  District  ctf  Columbia 
tax  laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds of  taxes  erroneoously  collected  (Rept. 
No.  1516). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  Mr.  Bible),  from 
the  Conunittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  amendment: 

H.R.  12063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  T»^<i<nt4^1n  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  with  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla  system  (Rept.  No.  1614) . 

By  Mr.  BEALL,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  at  Coltimbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJi.  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  (Rept. 
No.  1523). 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment : 

8. 1868.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  credit  life  Insurance  and  credit  ac- 
cident and  health  Insiirance  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1519) ;  and 

HJI.  10183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Casualty  Act  regulating  the  biulness  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insiu-ance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  ColumbU  (Rept.  No.  1621) . 

By  Mr.  BEALL.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1844.  An  act  to  amend  the  "Life  In- 
surance Act"  of  the  District  of  Coliimbia 
approved  June  19,  1934,  as  amended  by  the 
acts  of  July  2,  1940,  and  July  12,  1960  (Rept. 
No.  1620) ;  and 

H.R.  10684.  An  act  to  amend  Bsctions  1  and 
5b  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  1622) . 


By  Mr.  BTRD  of  VirglnU,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments : 

HJI.  8229.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  income  tax  for  supplemental  un- 
employment benefit  trusts  (Rept.  No.  1618). 

By  Mr.  KERR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendmenU: 

H.R.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  works  on  riven  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1524). 


ROCKY  RTVER  CO.  AND  MACY  LAND 
CORP.— REFERENCE  OP  WTTJj;  tO 
COURT  OP  CLAHIB 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  referring  S.  3307 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  1508)  thereon;  which  resolu- 
tion was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (8.  3307)  entitled 
"A  Bill  for  the  Relief  of  Bocky  River  Com- 
pany and  Macy  Land  Corporation",  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  ac- 
companying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1492  and  2609  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  report  to  the 
Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giv- 
ing such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amount.  If  any, 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  claimants. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 
By  Mrs.  SMITH: 

S.  3634.  A  bill  to  provide  fcH-  the  issuance 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  to  be 
known  as  Conunerclal  Fishing  Indtistry 
Stamps;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

(See   the  ronarks   of   Mrs.   Smith   when 
she  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  3625.  A  bill  to  esUbllsh  a  Wabash  Basin 
Interagency  Water  Resources  Commission; 
to  the  Ocnamlttee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hastke  when  he 
Introduced    the    above   bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 

8.3626.  A  bill  to  amend  subsection  (b) 
of  section  334  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  Mr.  Bible)  : 

8.3627.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Echevarrla  Zubleta;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVER: 

8.3628.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Chi  Yan 
Chu;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 8629.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ClvU  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  Include  as  creditable 
service  certain  service  performed  In  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs  financed  In  whole 
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er  In  part  by  Federal  fuDds;  to  tbe  Gommlt- 
tee  on  Post  Oflloe  and  CItU  Serrlee. 
Bylir.  CI.ARK: 

8. 3680.  A  bill  f or  ttM  relief  of  Alexander 
Wyon;  to  tb*  Cotninittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ICAOKUSOlf  (by  request) : 

8.3631.  A  bin  to  facQltate  admlnlatratlon 
of  the  fishery  loan  fund  establlahed  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  tb«  Flab  and  WUdllfe  Act  of  1959. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 

8.3883.  A  blU  to  revtae  section  4166  of 
tbe  Rerlsed  Statutes  (46  UJS.C.  35)  to  permit 
documentation  of  veeseU  sold  cm-  transferred 
abroad;  to  the  CoomUttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Ccxnmerce. 

(See  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Macnttsom  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
under  separate  beeittngs.) 
By  Mr.  DIRSaKN: 

S  J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  3.  1960  as  National  Public  Works 
Week;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


CONC70RRENT  RESOLUTION 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  NORMAN  PROJ- 
ECT.        OKLAHOMA— REENROLL- 
MENT  OP  BILL 


Mr.  MANSPIELD  submitted  a  concvir- 
rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  109),  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  return  the  enrolled  bill  (S. 
1893)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  order  to  make 
certain  corrections  of  the  Senate  en- 
grossed bill;  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  considered  and 
agreed  to.  which  appears  under  a  sepa- 
rate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
ROCKY  RIVER  CO.  AND  MACY  LAND 
CORP.— REFERENCE   OP   BILL   TO 
COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  frwn  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  orig- 
inal resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  referring  S. 
3307  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Kxtauvxr, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees".) 


ISSUANCE  OP  SPECIAL  POSTAGE 
STAMPS  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS  COM- 
MERCIAL PISHINa  INDUSTRY 
STAMPS 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  special 
series  of  postage  stamps  to  be  known 
as  Commercial  Fishing  Industry  Stamps. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  the  importance  of  the 
ccmimercial  fishing  industry  in  the 
United  States  by  having  the  Postmaster 
General  issue,  on  as  early  a  date  as  prac- 
ticable during  the  calendar  year  1960,  a 
special  series  of  4-cent  postage  stamps, 
of  an  appropriate  design  depicting  a 
Maine  sardine  or  herring.  Such  stamps 
would  be  known  as  Commercial  F^hing 
Industry  Stamps. 


Recently  I  attended  a  ceremony  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  which  the 
Maine  Sardine  Council  presented  a 
I  Lamp  collection  containing  119  stamps 
1  ?om  various  countries  featuring  a  fish 
c  esign.  I  was  most  siuprised  to  learn 
1  lat  there  was  only  one  from  the 
T  nlted  States. 

In  my  opinion  the  commercial  flsh- 
ihg  industry  of  the  United  States  is  of 
tilth  magnitude  and  importance  to  the 
tealth.  sustenance,  and  economy  of  our 
coimtry  and  our  people  that  it  merits 
greater  philatelic  recognition  from  our 
Qovemment. 

My  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for  that 
dreater  recognition.  Pishing  is  one  of 
t  le  foremost  commercial  activities  in 
t  ly  State  of  Maine  and  is  a  most  imi^or- 
tint  part  of  the  economy  of  my  State. 
C»n  various  occsisions  I  have  introduced 
l^islation  to  aid  the  fishing  industry. 

This  is  but  the  latest  of  my  attempts 
tb  bring  to  the  commercial  fishing  in- 
c  ustry  of  Maine  and  the  United  States 
Sich  recognition  and  aid  that  should 
appropriately  be  accorded  to  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
liill  will  be  received  and  appropiately 
Inferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3624)  to  provide  for  the 
lisuance  of  a  special  series  of  postage 
s  ;amps  to  be  known  as  commercial  fish- 
L  ig  industry  stamps,  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Smith,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
t  tie,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
I  ost  Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


^  WABASH  BASIN  INTERAGENCY 
WATER  RESOURCES  COMMIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
t  roduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
1 )  establish  a  Wabash  Basin  Interagency 
^  i/^ater  Resources  Commission. 

This  proposed  Commission  will  func- 
t  on  as  an  agency  for  the  collection,  cor- 
X  elation,  and  analysis  of  information  on 
tie  water  resources  problems  and  pro- 
I  osed  solutions  to  those  problems  within 
tie  area  of  the  Wabash  River  Valley 
I  asin  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Illi- 
rois.  The  need  for  this  Commission  is 
ipparent  when  we  consider  the  many 
c  Ifferent  organizations  and  interests  on 
t  le  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  who 
t  ave  some  part  in  controlling  and  devel- 
c?ing  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  River 
a  nd  its  tributaries.  On  the  Federal  level 
you  have  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
Eeers,  the  Soil  Conservation  Corps,  the 
lublic  Health  Service,  the  National 
Farks  Service,  and  other  bureaus  and 
ai:encies  within  the  various  executive 
departments.  On  the  State  level  you 
liave — as  In  Indiana — agencies  which 
attempt  to  cope  with  one  or  more  of 
le  various  fields  represented  by  the 
a}ove  agencies.  On  the  local  level  you 
a;ain  have  township  committees  and 
groups  which  have  an  interest  in  their 
particular  area. 

The  Interagency  Commission  which 
y  ill  be  created  and  established  by  this 
1 .11  will  be  just  what  its  name  implies. 
1  will  take  on  the  job  of  developing  a 
V  ell -Integra  ted  and  comprehensive  plan 
f  )r  the  utilization  of  water  resources  In 
t|ie  Wabash  River  Basin.    It  will  take 


testimony  and  suggestions  from  an  in- 
terested parties  on  a  cooperative  basis 
to  arrive  at  such  a  plan.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  the  membership  of  the  Commis- 
sion well  provides  for  the  representation 
of  those  parties  having  a  substantial  in- 
terest in  these  problems  and  that  this 
Commission  will  at  last  provide  that 
which  we  have  lacked  most — coordina- 
tion between  those  parties. 

Indiana  has  long  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  floodwaters  because  of  this 
very  lack  of  coordination  and  the  stop 
and  start  history  of  our  flood-control 
efforts.  Certainly  millions  of  dollars  in 
property  damage  out  of  the  approxi- 
mately $140  million  damage  done  by 
flooding  in  Indiana  during  the  past 
5  years  would  not  have  occurred  If  this 
plannea  kind  of  procedure  had  been  in 
effect  10  or  15  years  ago. 

The  PRESIDEa^T  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3625)  to  establish  a 
Wabash  Basin  Interagency  Water  Re- 
sources Commission.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


AD1I4INISTRATION  OF  FISHERY 
LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  facilitate  administra- 
tion of  the  fishery  loan  fund  established 
by  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDEa^  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rtcoso. 

The  bUl  (S.  3631)  to  facllltete  admin- 
istration of  the  fishery  loan  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
is  as  follows: 

U.S.  DcpAKTMxirr  or  the  IirmioK, 

Optics  of  thk  Sksrabt, 

Washi-ngton,  DC,  May  26,  I960. 
Hon.  RicHAso  M.  NntON, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

DiAE  Ma.  PucsmENT.-  Knclosed  herewith  Is 
a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  "TO  facilitate  ad- 
ministration of  the  fishery  loan  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  4  of  the  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  estab- 
lished a  fishery  loan  fund  and  authorized  the 
making  of  fishery  loans  by  this  Department. 
as  stated  In  section  4  of  that  act.  There 
have  been  a  few  Instances  following  default 
on  loans  where  we  have  found  It  necessary 
to  obtain  title  to  the  pn^ierty  that  was  of- 
fered as  security  for  such  loans.  In  such  In- 
stances, we  are  obligated,  of  course,  to  keep 
to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  the  loss  that 
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results  from  such  defaults.  It  Is  essential 
that  we  have  authority,  which  is  not  pres- 
ently available  to  us,  to  manage  the  prop- 
erties In  question  so  as  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum return  thereon.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  maintain  and  repair,  as  occasion' de- 
mands, the  parttciUar  property  In  order  that 
an  advantageous  sale  or  other  disposition  of 
the  property  may  be  accomplished.  The  pro- 
posal now  presented.  In  our  opinion,  will  per- 
mit us  to  carry  out  efficiently  this  function  In 
a  manner  that  we  believe  Is  In  the  public 
Interest.  This  will,  of  course,  reduce  the 
cost  of  administering  the  fishery  loan  fund 
by  keeping  the  losses  arising  out  of  any  de- 
faults to  a  minimum. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yoxuv, 

Ross  IfvrLXB, 
AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  revise  section  4166  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (46  U.S.C.  35)  to  per- 
mit documentation  of  vessels  sold  or 
transferred  abroad.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
letter  will  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  bill  (8.  3632)  to  revise  section  4166 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (48  UJ3.C.  35)  to 
permit  documentation  of  vessels  sold  or 
transferred  abroad,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnxtbon,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Omcx  09  TKx  SacBrTAXT  or  tbx 

TaxAsnaT, 
Washington,  May  26.  I960 
Tbe  PamoBifT  or  thz  Sknatk. 

Sa:  There  Is  transmitted  herewith  a  pro- 
posed bUl  "To  revise  section  4160  of  the  Re- 
vised Btetutes  (4d  n.8.C.  85)  to  permit  docu- 
mentation of  vessels  sold  or  transferred 
abroad." 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to  permit 
the  documentation  of  vessels  which  are  sold 
or  transferred  In  whole  or  In  part  to  a  cltl- 
aen  of  the  United  States  whUe  on  the  high 
seas  or  In  a  foreign  jxxt.  The  present  stat- 
utes provide  for  retention  of  the  prlvUeges 
of  a  vessel  of  tbe  United  SUtes  by  any  ves- 
sel so  sold  or  transferred  until  Its  first  arrival 
In  the  United  States.  This  fact,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  specific  au- 
thorlaatlon  for  documentation  of  such  ves- 
sels, has  led  to  a  longstanding  construction 
that  the  Department  Is  without  authority  to 
authorlas  doc\unentatlon  In  those  cases. 

Certain  inequities  result  Inasmuch  as  the 
vendee  cw  transferee  Is  tmable  to  record  his 
bUl  of  sale  or  record  a  mortgage  on  his  ves- 
sel imtU  it  returns  to  the  United  States. 
Further,  the  new  owners  are  sometimes  at 
a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  ofllclals  In 
foreign  ports  since  the  owners  are  unable 
to  establish  their  Interest  In  the  vessel  by 
ofltdal  U.8.  doeumenta.  Present-day  com- 
munieatlona  and  postal  services  makes  fur- 
ther continuation  of  this  situation  as  un- 
necessary as  it  is  undesirable. 


It  will  be  appreciated  U  you  wUl  lay  the 
proposed  blU  and  the  accompanying  com- 
parative print  before  the  Senate.  A  similar 
proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  tbe 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection to  tbe  submission  o(  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Very  tnily  yoiu^, 

A.  On.icoBx  Flues, 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

COMPASATIVK      PaiNT     SROVnNG     CHANGES      IN 

Exismfo  Law  Made  bt  the  Pxoposeo  Buj. 

To  Revise  Section  4166  or  the  Revised 

Statutes  (46  U.8.C.  35) 

Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the 
above-described  proposed  bUl  are  shown  as 
follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
Is  enclosed  In  black  brackets;  new  matter  is 
Italic) : 

Section  4166  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  •  •  • 

CWhen  any  vessel,  registered  pursuant  to 
any  law  of  the  United  States,  shaU,  whUe 
she  Is  without  the  llmlta  of  the  United 
States,  be  sold  or  transferred  in  whole  or  In 
part  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  such 
vessel  on  her  first  arrival  In  the  United 
States  thereafter,  shall  be  entitled  to  all 
the  prlvUeges  and  benefito  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States:  Provided,  That  all  the  requi- 
sites of  law.  In  order  to  the  registry  of 
vessels,  shall  be  oompUed  with,  and  a  new 
certificate  of  registry  obtained  for  such 
vessel,  within  three  days  from  the  time  at 
which  the  master  or  other  person  having 
the  charge  or  command  of  such  vessel  Is 
required  to  make  his  final  report  upon  her 
first  arrival  afterwardj 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States  which,  tohile 
outside  the  limits  of  a  customs  coUection 
district  of  the  United  States  and  not  in  any 
port  designated  as  a  port  of  documentation 
outside  any  such  customs  collection  dis- 
trict, is  sold  or  transferred  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  documented  anew  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  in  sxich  manner  and  upon  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury:  Provided.  That  if  any 
vessel  so  sold  or  transferred  is  not  redocu- 
mented  while  abroad,  it  shall  nevertheless 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  up  to  and 
for  the  purpose  of  its  first  arrival  thereafter 
within  a  customs  collection  district  or  within 
a  designated  port  of  documerUation  outside 
any  such  custom^s  collection  district. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY— EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  FOR  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  LIE  ON  DESK  FOR  AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
at  the  desk,  and  there  will  be  untU  the 
close  of  business  tonight,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion I  have  introduced  to  establish  an 
American  Indian  Day.  Several  Sena- 
tors have  joined  in  sponsorship,  and 
other  Senators  desire  to  join.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  joint  resolu- 
tion may  lie  upon  the  desk  until  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow. 

•nie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  THE  SUB- 

coMMrrrEE    on    administra- 
tive PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  Subcommittee 
on   Administrative  Practice   and   Pro- 


cedure of  the  Judiciary  Coamnlttee.  will 
hold  a  fiuther  hearing  cm  Wednesday. 
June  8,  1960,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building,  with  re- 
spect to  8.  2374,  a  bill  to  establish  stand- 
ards of  conduct  for  agency  hearing  pro- 
ceedings of  record.  At  that  time  a  pro- 
poeed  revi8l(«  of  s.  2374,  including 
criminal  penalties  will  be  considered. 

A  heartog  will  also  be  held  on  Tliurs- 
day,  June  16.  1960,  at  the  same  time  and 
place  with  reference  to  the  same  pro- 
posals. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCHOEPPEL: 
Article  entlUed  "Don't  Pamper  Other  Na- 
tions." written  by  Senator  Styles  Beidges,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  putHlshed  In  Himxan 
Eventa  of  Jime  9,  1960. 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Excerpto   from   address  delivered   by  him 
over  Radio  Station  WON.  Chicago,  June  6, 
1960,  virglng  greater  national  imlty. 


NASEBY  RHINBHART,  SPORTSMAN 
OF  THE  YEAR  IN  MISSOULA, 
MCWT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  old  friend  and  classmate  of 
mine  at  Montana  State  University,  Mis- 
soula, Mont.,  Naseby  Rhlnehart,  was 
named  recipient  of  the  annual  Ray  T. 
Rocene  award  as  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
in  Missoula. 

In  my  opinion,  this  recognition  was 
overdue,  because  during  my  30  years' 
friendship  with  Naseby  Rhlnehart  I  have 
always  found  lilm  to  be  a  gentle,  tol- 
erant, an  understanding,  and  a  wise  man. 
I  value  his  friendship  very  much,  and  I 
extend  to  him  my  most  sincere  congrat- 
ulations on  this  well-deserved  honor.  It 
could  not  have  been  awarded  to  a  better 
man  or  a  finer  gentleman.  I  know  that 
Mrs.  Rhlnehart  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily are  very  proud  of  Naseby,  as  is  all  of 
Montana,  and  especially  those  of  us  who 
know  him  well.  He  Is  a  credit  to  Mon- 
tana State  University,  to  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  to  our  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as 
part  of  my  remaiics,  an  article  imblished 
in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  on  June  1, 
1960,  and  an  article  from  the  Daily  Mls- 
soullan  of  Jime  2.  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

[Ftom  the  Great  Falls  Ttlbtme.  June  1,  1960] 
Nasbt  Rhinxhait:  Vetbuw  Oeizzlt  Teaxnoi 
Rksivxb  Rocene  Awaxo 
MzasouLA.  —  Naseby  Rhlnehart,  veteran 
trainer  at  Montana  State  Unlveralty,  has 
been  named  recipient  at  the  annual  Ray  T. 
Rocene  award  as  Sportsman  of  the  Year  In 
Missoula.  The  announcement  came  at  the 
annual  banquet  sponstHvd  by  the  Missoula 
Chamber  of  Commeroe  and  other  civic  groups 
honoring  senior  lettennen  from  Missoula  and 
Loyola  High  Schools,  as  well  as  MSU  senior 
lettermen. 
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llM  kWATd  «u  aitAbUaked  four  jmn  ago 
hf  tbm  IflaacNil*  chinbrr  In  bonor  of  Bay 
T.  Boccne.  veteran  apartswrlt«r  for  the  Dally 
MlaaoalUn.  It  is  preaentcd  annually  to  the 
man  who  does  the  most  In  ICisaoiila  for 
promotion  and  contrltnitlona  to  sports  actlvi- 
tlea. 

Apprc^irlately  enough,  the  award  came  to 
Rhln^art  as  he  Is  complettng  his  a6th  year 
of  aerTtoa  at  UBU.  The  veteran  trainer  took 
oiver  the  CMnly  training  )ol»  In  the  spring 
at  IMS.  shortly  after  he  graduated  from  the 
university. 

During  his  undergraduate  days  at  MSU, 
Rhlnebart  won  nine  letters  In  footbcdl,  bas- 
ketball, and  track.  He  still  is  consido'ed  one 
of  the  best  football  aids  ever  developed  at 
the  university. 

He  also  was  the  1935  winner  of  the  Grizzly 
Cup,  awarded  to  an  MSU  athlete  who  con- 
tribute* outstanding  sports  particlpaUon, 
scholastic  achievement,  and  loyalty  to  M8U 
during  his  undergraduate  career.  Twenty- 
three  years  later  his  son,  Naseby,  Jr.,  won  the 
same  awsird. 

Indicative  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
Is  hrid  was  a  19M  Naseby  Blilnehart  Night 
held  In  his  honor  by  Grizzly  lettermen  and 
the  lilasoula  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
An  estimated  350  former  lettermen  and 
friends  of  Rhlnehart  honored  him  at  a 
OrizEly  bcksketball  game  and  contributed 
funds  for  purchase  ot  additional  training 
room  equipment. 

Rhlnehart  also  was  a  nominee  for  the  Sil- 
ver Anniversary  team  selected  by  Sports 
Illustrated  magazine  last  fall. 


(From  the  Daily  Missoulian,  June  2,  I960] 

RaiMXRAXT  NaMKD    1900  BPOKTSlfAK 

Honor  came  to  Naseby  Rhlnehart,  veteran 
trainer  at  Montana  State  University,  when  he 
was  named  recipient  of  the  annual  Ray  T. 
Rocene  sportsman  of  the  year  award  at  the 
annual  senior  lettermen"8  luncheon  at  Hotel 
Florence. 

The  affair  staged  by  the  Missoula  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Missoula  Lions,  Kl- 
wanls.  Rotary,  and  Exchange  Clubs  honored 
69  seniors  completing  athletic  careers  at 
Montana  State  University,  Missoula  County 
High   School,   and   Loyola  High   School. 

The  award  was  established  4  years  ago  by 
the  Missoula  chamber  to  honor  the  veteran 
sports  editor  of  the  Dally  Missoulian  and 
the  Missoula  Sentinel.  It  Is  presented  an- 
nually to  the  man  who  does  the  most  in 
Missoula  for  sports  activities. 

The  award  came  to  Rhlnehart  as  he  is  com- 
pleting his  25th  year  of  service  at  MSU.  The 
veteran  trainer  took  over  the  Grizzly  train- 
ing job  in  the  spring  of  1935,  shortly  after 
he  graduated  from  the  University. 

During  his  undergraduate  years  at  MSU. 
Rhlnehart  won  nine  letters  in  football,  bas- 
ketball, and  track.  He  still  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  football  ends  ever  developed  at 
the  xmiversity.  He  also  was  the  1985  winner 
of  the  Grizzly  Cup,  awarded  to  an  MSU  ath- 
lete who  contributes  outstanding  sports  par- 
ticipation, scholastic  achievement,  and  loy- 
alty to  MSU  during  his  \indergraduate  career. 
Twenty-three  years  later  his  son,  Naseby,  Jr., 
won  the  same  award. 

Indicative  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  was  a  1956  "Naseby  Rhlnehart  Night" 
held  in  his  honor  by  Grizzly  lettermen  and 
the  Missoula  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
An  estimated  350  former  lettermen  and 
friends  of  Rhlnehart  honored  him  at  a 
Grizzly  basketball  game,  and  contributed 
funds  for  purchase  of  additional  training 
room  equipment. 

Rhlnehart  also  was  a  nominee  for  the 
silver  anniversary  team  selected  by  I^Mrts 
Illustrated  magazine  last  fall. 
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IPIE  IMM5NDING  RETIRKMENT  OP 
I^NATOBS  GREEN,  O'MAHONEY, 
AND  IfURRAT 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing - 
tm  Poet  appears  an  editorial  entitled 
'  [^hanging  of  the  Guard."  The  editorial 
omments  of  the  impending  retirement 

0  f  three  of  the  pillars  of  this  body — Sen- 
ator  Thiodokb  P.  Green,  of  Rhode 
I^kuid;  Senator  Joseph  C.  CMahonky. 

Wycmiing;  and  my  senior  colleague 
fh>m  the  State  of  Montana.  Senator 
j(uiCES  R  Mttriut. 

Because  of  the  excellence  of  the  edi- 
tirial.  which  MMunents  on  the  many  con- 
t  Ibutlons  which  these  three  outstanding 
Senators  have  made,  I  ask  unanimous 
onsent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
t  lis  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
li&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8  5  follows: 

1  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  6,  1960] 
Chamginc  of  ths  Qvamo 

The  Impending  retirement  of  three  Justly 
f  tmous  Democratic  Senators  is  an  event  of 
more  than  sentimental  significance.  Sena- 
t>n  Thboookz  F.  Gs^n,  JoezpH  C. 
C  'Mabonxt,  and  Jaickb  S.  Uvulat  have  been 
11  nks  with  the  era  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
t  le  New  Deal.  Bach  has  decided  not  to  run 
f(  »r  reelection.    Their  absence  will  be  felt  in 

Chamber  that  has  learned  to  value  their 
vlsdom  and  to  respect  their  steadfast  ad- 
h  erence  to  liberalism.  But  the  trio  showed 
gx)d  Judgment  in  stepping  down  without 
t  le  risk  of  a  defeat  and  in  recognizing  that 
tieir  posts  would  tax  the  energies  of  far 
y  aunger  men. 

Except  for  a  2 -year  hiatus  following  his 
defeat  in  1952,  Mr.  O'Mahonzt  has  served  in 
t  le  Senate  continuoiisly  since  1933.  The 
\  Wyoming  Democrat  with  an  imposing  brow 
a  stained  eminence  In  presiding  over  the  Tem- 
parary  National  Economic  Committee 
(  nnsC)  hearings  which  brought  to  light  a 
s«rehouse  of  valuable  Information  about 
o  iir  economy.  Senator  MmuuT  first  came  to 
\  Washington  from  Montana  in  1934  and  in 
t  le  years  since  has  become  known  as  a  cham- 
plon  of  conservation  and  as  an  advocate  of 
eillghtened  welfare  legislation.  It  was  due 
t)  his  skillful  guidance  that  the  Full  Em- 
p  loyment  Act  of  1946  became  the  law  of  the 
li  ind.  As  for  Senator  Green,  words  of  esteem 
a  re  superfluous  for  the  courtly  nonagenarian 
V  ho  long  presided  over  the  Foreign  Rela- 
t  ons  Committee.  Mr.  Gbken  has  repre- 
s  fnted  Rhode  Island  since  1937. 

All  three  are  men  who  have  fought  cleanly 
ahd  effectively,  and  who  have  scorned  sUck- 
E  ess  and  cant.  The  new  generation  of  Sen- 
abors,  the  children  of  the  Roosevelt  revolu- 
t  on,  could  well  reflect  on  the  careers  of  three 
E  ten  who  in  their  great  days  did  honor  to 
F  olltlcal  vocation,  and  who  showed  more 
o  mcern  with  issues  than  with  polls  and  pan- 
c  ike  makeup. 


I^ED  THREAT  OVER  U.S.   ELECTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Itay  24,  there  was  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  an  editorial  en- 
t  tied,  "Red  Threat  Over  U.S.  Election." 
1  he  editorial  presents  an  extremely  good 
sunmary  of  how  a  very  frustrated  and 
explosive  gentleman  named  Khrushchev 
li  trying  to  stretch  his  long  arm  into  the 
political  affairs  of  this  country.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 


printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  May 

34, 1960] 

Rid  Theiat  Ovm  UJ5.  &.xcnoN 

By  his  summit  maneuver  aiul  postpone- 
ment of  a  Berlin  crisis,  Nikita  Khrushchev 
has  thriist  the  Kremlin's  finger  spang  Into 
the  campaign  to  elect  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  So  brazen  and  preposterous 
an  attempt  to  Inlluence  and  American  presi- 
dential campaign  has  no  counterpart  in 
modern  history. 

After  insulting  Mr.  Eisenhower  In  Paris 
and  cutting  the  ground  from  under  the  sum- 
mit. Khrushchev  declared  he  would  never 
meet  again  with  the  incumbent  President. 
He  proposed  another  summit  6  or  8  months 
from  now,  when  another  man  is  in  the 
White  House. 

A  few  days  later  in  Bast  Germany  he  said 
he  would  postpone  Russian  decision  to  sign 
a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East  Germany 
and  catapult  a  new,  perilous  Berlin  crisis 
for  6  or  8  months,  untU  America  elected  a 
new  President. 

The  inference  Is  as  plain  as  the  prover- 
bial pikestaff.  The  American  people  had 
l>etter  elect  a  man  Khriisbchev  likes,  with 
whom  he  thinks  he  can  deal — a  man  he  can 
cozen  or  trick  into  conceesions  and  appease- 
ment— or  there  will  never  be  a  sxunmlt. 

And  he  will  hurl  us  Into  a  BerUn  mess 
that  will  rock  the  West  with  the  worst  crisis 
since  Korea. 

Stated  nakedly,  Khrushchev  is  seeking  to 
extort  election  of  a  U.S.  President  suit- 
able to  Moscow  and  Oommvuilst  purposes. 

One  can  make  all  kinds  of  sophist  ration- 
alization to  wash  out  this  design,  but  the 
Kremlin  threat  has  been  held  over  this  cam- 
paign like  a  red  sword  ot  Damocles. 

To  make  his  purpoae  all  the  more  clear 
Khrushchev  at  his  press  conference  In  Paris 
expressed  a  wish  that  another  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  might  occupy  the  White  House. 
FDR  under  pressure  of  war  exigencies  gave 
Joseph  Stalin  almost  everything  the  Moscow 
dictator  wanted  at  Teheran  and  Talta,  ^ylng 
the  foundation  of  Soviet  postwar  expansion 
deep  into  Europe.  No  wonder  Nikita  felt 
this  was  the  kind  of  man  he  could  do  busi- 
ness with. 

Will  the  Conununlst  boas  succeed  in  bam- 
boozling the  American  jjeople  with  this  kind 
of  bald  threat?  We  doubt  it  profoundly. 
Yet  already  there  are  moves  to  discredit  the 
Eisenhower  administration  for  the  Paris 
summit,  which  the  President  could  never 
have  saved  with  national  honor. 

Certainly  fumbles  have  been  made  by  the 
State  Department  over  the  spy-plane  epi- 
sode. But  there  has  been  no  lack  of  basic 
purpose  or  design  in  the  Eisenhower  foreign 
posture. 

It  is  perfectly  Justifiable  to  criticize  for- 
eign policy  in  a  campaign.  But  it  comes 
close  to  playing  dangerously  into  Khrushchev 
hands  to  state,  as  did  the  Democratic  Ad- 
visory CouncU  Sunday,  "Our  foreign  policy 
has  faUed,  not  because  of  the  recent  blun- 
ders related  to  the  summit  meeting,  but  be- 
cause of  its  fundamental  lack  of  pxupose  and 
integrity." 

This  is  a  brutal  commentary,  charging  be- 
trayal of  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  whole  atutude  vls-a-vis  Ruasia. 
It  is  not  only  untrue  but  as  divisive  a  state- 
ment as  might  be  contrived — ^not  only  among 
the  American  people  but  within  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

This  also  is  foolish  poliUcs  and  makes  votes 
for  RicH.\xi)  Nixon.  Manifestly  Khrushchev 
wasn't  thinking  of  the  Vice  President,  who 


will  be  the  BepubUcan  candidate,  when  he 
postponed  the  sununit  and  Berlin  crisis  to 
wait  choice  of  a  new  President  more  to  his 
liking. 

Voters  of  the  United  Stotes  vUl  not  be 
swayed  by  Khmshchev  campaigning  for  a 
U.8.  President.  Neither,  we  are  confident, 
wUl  Democratic  delegates  who  select  their 
party's  nominee  for  the  White  Hoiise. 

The  Kremlin  wants  an  easy  mark  for  Krem- 
lin machinations  and  chicanery.  Whatever 
man  of  whatever  party  is  elected  President 
will  not  be  an  easy  mark  for  Soviet  intimida- 
tion or  propaganda. 

But  the  canny  Khrushchev  Is  trying.  No 
party  and  no  candidate  should  be  unaware 
of  his  venture  of  political  extortion  in  an 
American  election.  No  candidate  or  leader 
should  be  swayed  by  the  Soviet's  drive  to 
get  a  UJS.  President  with  whom  It  can  make 
agreement  on  its  terms,  which  have  never 
changed  from  the  design  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion and  supremacy. 

Whoever  is  elected  President  certainly  will 
keep  open  avenues  of  treetment  with  the  So- 
viet, as  will  all  other  States — not  let  us  hope, 
at  any  more  simamlts.  But  the  Red  threat 
over  the  presidential  election  must  be  ut- 
terly ignored.  It  should  not  Influence  a  sin- 
gle vote. 

Khrushchev's  maneuvering  In  our  election 
is  an  epic  i^ece  of  Conununlst  effrontery. 


SIXTEENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
D-DAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  an 
article  which  was  published  yesterday 
in  the  Sunday  supplement,  because  to- 
day is  the  16th  anniversary  of  I>-day. 
The  article  is  very  brief,  but  is  most 
expressive.  It  was  written  by  Richard 
Harrity  and  Ralph  O.  Martin,  and  was 
published  under  the  title  "Nobody 
Walked." 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

Tomorrow — 

Meaning  today — 

wlU  be  the  16th  anniversary  of  D-day,  the 
beginning  of  the  greatest  military  under- 
taking In  history.  The  plans  were  neatly 
filed  In  a  fat  folder  labeled,  "Operation 
Overlord."  Bverything  had  been  figured  out. 
on  paper.  There  would  be  so  many  person- 
nel and  vehicles  on  so  many  boats,  so  much 
ammo,  so  much  rations,  so  many  stretchers. 
Each  truck  would  carry  enough  gas  for  a 
ISO-mile  trip,  and  each  soldier  would  carry 
a  K-  and  D-ration. 

There  had  been  dry  run  after  dry  run. 
with  soldiers  seldom  s\ire  whether  or  not  it 
was  the  real  thing.  There  had  been  a  final 
date  set,  and  changed,  postponed  a  day  be- 
cause of  bad  weather. 

This  was  the  plan : 

Simultaneous  landings  on  two  main 
beaches,  with  two  airborne  divisions  drop- 
ping inland  the  night  l>efore.  a  1-hour  air 
bombardment  and  continiious  naval  bom- 
bardment of  the  German  guns  and  concrete 
pillboxes.  Special  engineer  brigades  had  the 
Job  of  blowing  gaps  In  the  thick  concrete 
wall  lining  the  beaches,  cutting  through  the 
rows  of  barbed  wire,  buUdoElng  roads  out 
of  nothing,   and  sweeping  away  the  mines. 

There  would  be  a  maxlmwn  of  five  Ger- 
man Infantry  divisions  and  one  panzer  di- 
vision along  our  whole  front  on  D-day.  It 
was  all  there  In  the  folder.  Somebody  had 
even  figured  out  that  by  D-plus-10  we  would 
have  had  43.586  casualties. 

Tilt  sea  was  choppy  and  Omaha  Beach  was 
a  long  7  miles  away  when  the  first  wave  of 
soldiers  clambered  into  their  assault  boats. 
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Naval  shells  were  bursting  aU  along  the 
l>eaches,  fighter-bombers  were  dropping  their 
loads  on  gun  positions,  troop  concentra- 
tions, coastal  batteries,  bridges,  highways, 
railroads.  With  so  much  air-navy  pounding, 
everything  looked  easier.  Somebody  even 
thought  that  It  might  be  a  walk-in. 

But  nobody  walked.  They  came  in  run- 
ning, falling  fUt.  getting  up  again,  hunting 
for  a  big  rock,  a  ahellhole.  anything.  Thea, 
digging  in,  because  the  German  guns  not 
only  commanded  the  beach  but  the  five 
small  valleys  reaching  out  Into  the  beach. 
Those  valleys  were  the  exits  through  which 
all  our  troops  and  supplies  would  have  to 
pas.s.  If  the  Germans  could  keep  those  exits 
closed  and  pin  down  oiir  troops  and  shoot 
up  our  ships  and  vehicles,  the  show  would 
soon  be  over. 

It  looked  bad  at  first.  Units  were  mixed 
up.  many  of  them  leaderless.  and  not  where 
they  were  supposed  to  be.  Boats  were  burn- 
ing, vehicles  bogging  down.  Boats  trying  to 
come  in  were  swamped  by  the  high  seas,  or 
hit  mines  and  were  blown  up.  Destroyer 
tanks  were  p'cked  off  by  German  guns  l>e- 
fore  they  reached  shore. 

Soon,  though,  scattered  units  got  as- 
sembled; one  of  the  valley  exits  was  forced 
open  and  trucks  started  moving  off  the 
beach;  gaps  were  blown  through  the  wire 
and  concrete  and  troops  began  pushing 
across  the  high  ground. 

By  midnight,  the  tired  assault  forces  were 
spread  out  on  a  strip  of  Free  France  about 
10,000  yards  wide,  and  had  moved  3.000  yards 
Inland.  Some  832  wounded  were  evacuated 
that  first  day.  but  the  dead  lay  where  they 
fell.     There  was  no  time  to  bury  th«n. 

But  that  day — Jime  6.  1944 — mllUons  of 
people  all  over  the  world  found  new  hope 
in  this  brief,  undramatic  communique: 
"Under  the  command  of  General  Elsenhower, 
Allied  naval  forces,  supported  by  strong  air 
forces,  began  landing  Allied  armies  this 
morning  on  the  coast  of  ftance." 

Mr.  President,  that  was  16  years  ago. 
When  one  thinlEs  of  the  casualties  of  our 
country — over  a  million  in  number  in 
World  War  U — and  when  one  thinks  of 
the  casualties  in  World  War  I,  those  in 
whom  the  forces  of  deterioration  and 
destruction  have  been  implanted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  conflict,  one  begins  to  wonder 
how  senseless  a  person  like  Khrushchev 
can  be.  with  all  the  mouthlngs  and  the 
slander  and  his  efTorts  to  prevent  the 
free  world  from  extending  the  doctrine 
and  the  hope  of  durable  peace.  One 
sometimes  wonders.  Mr.  President,  how 
that  residue  in  people — which  is  a 
throwback,  I  suppose,  to  the  days  when 
we  came  up  from  the  mwikey  stage — 
still  has  a  hold  upon  people  and  some- 
how manifests  itself  and  destroys  their 
reason,  and  ultimately,  if  it  gets  carried 
to  its  logical  end,  must  finally  find  fru- 
ition in  a  world  strewn  with  dead  and 
lifeless  bodies.  Young  men  in  whom 
there  was  the  brilliant  hope  of  the  full 
life  come  back  with  the  seed  of  destruc- 
tion planted  in  their  bodies,  to  become 
mendificants,  often  not  receiving  their 
full  meed  of  tribute  and  devotion  from 
the  coimtry  and  the  cause  for  which 
they  fought. 

Today,  16  years  ago,  they  were  bleed- 
ing on  the  beaches.  We  most  prayer- 
fully hope  that,  somehow,  there  will 
come  reason  and  commonsense  Into  the 
field  of  human  relations  at  the  confer- 
ence level,  so  that  we  can  find  some  other 
way  than  brutality  and  force  by  which 


to  aolve  our  problems  and  with  which  to 
meet  the  challenges  on  the  international 
front. 


SATELLITES   AND   NATIONAL 
SOVEREIGNTY 

Mr.  STENNI6.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said,  and  undoubtedly  will 
continue  to  be  said,  about  Uie  U-2  flight, 
its  effect  on  international  affairs,  and 
the  api>arent  weaknesses  in  our  govern- 
mental system  which  the  handling  of 
this  incident  disclosed. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  arguments, 
both  internal  and  intemati(mal,  will  be 
made  academic  by  technological  ad- 
vances which  will  make  the  reliance  on 
manned  observation  flights  obsolete. 
Certainly  our  recent  successes  with  the 
Tiros  weather  satellite  and  its  photo- 
graphic triumphs,  combined  with  our 
achievement  in  placing  the  heat-de- 
tecting Midas  satellite  in  oriut,  gives 
hope  of  a  completely  new  and  reliable 
system  of  early  warning  against  sur- 
prise attack. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  some 
concern  over  whether  the  UJSJ5.R. 
would  protest  orbital  flights  made  by 
U.S.  satellites.  It  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  pxi.<ting  international 
agreements  relating  to  manned  aircraft 
flights  have  limited  application  in  the 
space  field. 

The  space  satellite  was  planned  as  a 
project  for  the  International  Geophysi- 
cal Year,  and  far  from  objecting  to  any 
invasion  of  airspace  over  which  na- 
tional sovereignty  was  claimed,  the  na- 
tions participating  in  that  scientific  ef- 
fort were  enthusiastic  about  the  pos- 
sibilities of  unmanned  satellites. 

We  know  that  the  Russians  with  their 
Sputnik  I  were  first  to  achieve  this  scien- 
tific feat 

Soon  thereafter,  on  October  17.  1967, 
a  Russian  author,  G.  Zadorozhnyi,  in  an 
article  published  In  the  newspaper. 
Soviet  Russia,  made  a  statement  regard- 
ing "The  Artificial  Satellite  and  Inter- 
national Law,"  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

Thi  Artificial  Satkllite  and  International 

Law 
(By    G.    Zadorozhnyi,    doctor    of    Jiu-ldical 
sciences   (Sovetskaia  RossUa   (Soviet  Rus- 
sia), October  17,  1967).  translated  by  Anne 
M.  Jonas,  November  12,  1957) 
The  artificial  sateUite,  in  its  flight  around 
the  earth,  passes  over  the  territory  of  prac- 
tically all  countries.     According  to  the  pro- 
visions  of   contemporary   international   law, 
the  sovereignty  of  each  state  extends  to  all 
the  airspace  above  that  state. 

In  practice,  however,  up  to  now  the  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty  over  airspace  has  been 
concerned  only  with  the  lower  layers  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  distances  of  20-30  kilometers 
(12.43-18.64  mUes)  from  the  earth,  within 
the  limits  of  the  maximum  ascent  ceUing  of 
I»reBent-day  airplanes.  The  question  of  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state  over  the  upper  layers 
of  the  atmoq>here  and  beyond  their  limits 
into  eoamle  space,  at  an  altitude  of  a  thou- 
sand or  more  kilometers  (1,240  or  more  miles) 
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from  th«  eartli.  h«a  not  arlMn  In  practice 
up  to  now,  for  quite  obrloYU  raaeona:  Un- 
tU  October  4,  11)67.  when  •  Soviet  artlfldal 
euth  utelllte  was  launcbed.  this  space  had 
not  been  accessible  to  manMnrt. 

Up  to  that  time,  as  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  United  Press  correctly 
noted.  90  percent  of  the  talk  about  artificial 
satellites  of  the  earth  originated  In  the 
United  States.  As  it  turned  out,  100  percent 
of  the  action  has  originated  in  Russia.  A 
good  deal  of  this  VB.  talk  has  consisted 
of  the  arguments  of  American  lawyers  about 
the  status  of  an  artificial  earth  satel- 
lite in  International  law.  For  example,  there 
are:  Jenks'  article.  International  Law  and 
ActlTlties  in  Space,  in  International  and 
Comparative  Law  Quarterly;  the  report  by 
Cooper  to  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law.  Legal  Problems  of  Upper  Space: 
Schachter's  article  In  Collier's.  "Who  Owns 
the  Universe?"  and  others. 

The  contents  of  all  these  articles  decidedly 
refute  the  assertions  of  some  Western  circles 
that  the  Soviet  earth  satellite  allegedly  vio- 
lates international  law  and  even  all  but 
threatens  the  seciuity  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  opinion  of  all  these  (West- 
ern) specialists  comes  to  this:  that  there  is 
nothing  in  either  customary  international 
law  or  International  conventions  which  would 
be  violated  by  the  program  of  the  Interna- 
tional Oeophysical  Year  for  launching  arti- 
ficial satellites.  One  of  these  scholars,  Myres 
McDougal.  frankly   declares: 

"With  respect  to  the  upper  atmosphere  It 
seems  clear  that  there  are  no  existing  con- 
ventional larescrlptions.  The  principal  con- 
ventions relating  to  airspace  were  not  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  problems  of  the  upper 
atmoe];Aere." 

Statements  of  this  sort  were  made  on  the 
assxunptlon  that  only  the  United  States 
would  be  able  to  launch  artificial  satellites. 

How  is  the  status  of  artificial  satellites 
actually  regulated  in  international  law? 

The  Soviet  artificial  earth  satellite  does  not 
violate  the  air  sovereignty  ot  any  state,  if  only 
bacause  it  does  not  fiy  into  the  space  over 
other  states.  Instead,  the  territories  at  these 
states,  by  dint  of  the  earth's  rotation,  pass 
so  to  speak  under  the  satellite's  orbit,  which 
Is  fixed  in  relation  to  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
Disputing  the  legality  of  the  appearance  of 
the  satellite  over  the  territory  of  one  or 
another  state  would  be  Just  as  absurd  and 
ridiculous  ss  disputing  the  appearance  over 
a  given  territory  of  the  moon,  the  %\m,  or  any 
other  heavenly  body. 

By  analogy  to  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  open  seas,  which  beyond  the  limits  of 
territorial  waters  and  special  maritime  zones 
do  not  belong  to  anyone  and  are  In  general 
use  by  all  nations,  the  upper  atmosphere, 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  effective  air 
control  by  states,  can  likewise  be  considered 
a  zone  of  open  air,  in  general  use  by  all 
nations. 

Be  all  this  as  It  may,  one  thing  is  certain. 
The  great  achievement  at  Soviet  scientists, 
who  have  created  an  artificial  earth  satellite, 
will  exert  an  enormous  lnfluei)ee  on  the  de- 
velopment of  all  the  sciences,  including  the 
development  of  international  law. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  two 
main  thoughts  emerge: 

nnt.  Questions  of  sovereignty  over 
•Jrqpace  have  been  limited  to  maximum 
aaeent  ceilings  ot  modem  aircraft;  and 

Second.  An  orbiting  satellite  obviously 
cannot  violate  air  sovereignty  of  any 
state,  because  of  the  earth's  rotation. 

Therefore.  If  they  hold  to  the  position 
defined  In  this  arUde.  that  violation  of 
air  sovereignty  is  Impossible  because  of 
the  earth  rotation,  they  would  be  es- 


to>ped  from  protesting  our  unmanned 
SF  kce  flights  by  unarmed  satellites. 

Space  law  is  a  new  and  growing  field. 
U:  icertainties  exist.  Certainly,  technical 
ac  vances  will  necessitate  the  oonstruc- 
tl<  n  of  a  body  of  law  to  cover  the  prob- 
lems space  activities  will  present.  At 
tfa  e  present  time,  however,  if  the  Russian 
Gh  )vemment  subscribes  to  the  legal  posi- 
tl<n.  as  outlined  In  this  article,  antici- 
peted  diplomatic  objections  to  space 
fii  rhts  need  not  interfere  with  the  devel- 
op ment  of  our  photographic  and  heat- 
de  tectlng  satellite  system. 

\Sx.  President.  I  deem  this  one  of  the 
mi  »st  important  subjects  before  the  coun- 
tr  '  and  the  world  today,  and  I  trust  we 
wll  continue  to  give  it  our  utmost  atten- 
ti<  n. 

ODLDEN   ANNIVERSARY   OP   MILES 
CITY  STAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
fe  n  days  ago  the  Miles  City  Star,  a  lead- 
in;  newspaper  in  the  cattle  country  of 
eastern  Montana,  took  note  of  its  50th 
yiar  of  publication.  During  these  50 
ye  ars  the  Miles  City  Star  has  been  imder 
the  control  of  (me  family,  the  Scanlan 
family.  It  Is  one  of  only  two  Montana 
nc  wspapers  to  be  In  that  category. 

hs  the  Miles  City  Star  now  enters  Its 
go  [den  anniversary  year  of  publication, 
ux  der  the  management  of  the  aaa  of  the 
mm  who  founded  this/ Journal,  Mr. 
R4»bert  Scanlan,  I  wish  to  Join  with  its 
mmy  friends  in  extending  congratula- 
tl(  »ns  and  best  wishes  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  was  pub- 
llihed  in  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  of 
Jipe  1,  1960,  be  printed  in  the  Record 

this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 

follows : 


at 


as 


Miucs  Cmr  St  ax's  SOth  Ykax 


rhe  MUes  City  Star  last  week  took  note  of 
th »  start  of  its  SOth  year  of  publication,  call- 
in  ;  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  la  one  of  only 
tn  o  Montana  newspapers  that  can  boast  of 
re  ainlng  the  same  family  ownership  over  so 
loi  ig  a  period. 

\b  the  Star  recounts,  Miles  City  was  In  its 
youth  back  in  1911 — on  May  34 — when  an 
ambitious  reporter,  also  in  his  youth, 
ga  thered  together  his  meager  possessions  and 
to  >k  over  the  town's  bankrupt  weekly  news- 
pa  per. 

roe  Scanlan  Is  well  and  respectfully  re- 
mdmbered  by  the  older  members  of  the 
M<  ntana  newspaper  fraternity  and  citizens 
alike  as  an  enthusiastic  and  enterprising 
bu  Llder  of  the  community  and  trade  area  of 
wl  Ich  Miles  City  is  the  center,  and  also  of 
all  Montana.  He  was  a  kindly  man  though 
aU  D  a  rugged  and  forceful  exponent  of  area 
Inierests  and  of  the  Republican  political 
faith. 

Unce  his  death  in  1039,  the  Star  has  con- 
tliued  to  reflect  the  principles  and  objec- 
XU  ee  of  its  founder. 

U  the  MUes  City  Star  now  enters  its 
go  den  anniversary  year,  under  management 
of  the  founder's  son,  Robert  J.  Scanlan,  the 
lY  bune  Joins  with  its  ma  ij  Mends  and 
wcUwlshers  in  congratulations  for  services 
pe  -formed.  May  it  grow  and  prosper  for  the 
nect  half  century,  along  with  the  vigorous 
elt  J  and  trade  area  it  serves. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  JERE 
COFFEY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
some  we^s  ago  a  very  good  friend  and 
former  student  of  mine  at  Montana 
State  University,  Mr.  Jere  Coffey,  died  at 
the  age  of  39.  Jere  was  an  unusual  man. 
He  was  bom  under  a  severe  physical 
handicap,  but  he  had  a  fine  mind  which 
he  developed  to  the  utmost.  I  came  to 
value  Jere  CofTey's  friendship  not  only 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  had  had  a  re- 
lationship as  student  and  instructor,  but 
also  because  of  the  many  fine  and  good 
ideas  which  he  advanced.  Had  Jere  been 
bom  normally  he  would  be  alive  today, 
and  very  likely  would  have  many  decades 
of  life  ahead  of  him.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  taken  at  the  age  of  39.  His  loss 
is  felt  not  only  in  his  hometown  of 
Choteau.  but  also  throughout  the  State  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled,  "Reflec- 
tions" which  originally  appeared  in  the 
Choteau  Acantha,  and  was  republished 
in  the  Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Press,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

RZFI.CCnONS 

When  a  person  is  burdened  with  a  serious 
physical  handicap,  a  handicap  that  will 
continue  throxighout  life,  there  are  three  at- 
titudes that  may  develop.  The  person  fre- 
quenUy  withdraws  from  the  world  almost 
completely  and  merely  exists.  Or.  a  person 
may  lean  on  the  handicap,  capitalise  on  it, 
use  it  as  an  excuse  for  not  attaining  success. 
Or  the  person  can  rise  above  the  handicap, 
become  an  individual  who  willingly  accepts 
help  from  those  offering  it  in  order  to  mold 
himself  into  someone  who  offers  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  world  in  which  he  must 
live  for  a  time. 

An  example  of  the  latter  type  of  person 
was  Jere  Coffey,  publisher  of  the  Choteau 
Acantha,  who  died  recenUy  at  the  age  of  38. 

SlmUar  to  many  serloiisly  handicapped 
people.  Jere  Coffey  showed  by  his  actions 
that  be  realized  his  greatest  potential  lay  In 
the  development  of  his  mind.  He  accom- 
plished this  In  part  in  his  ■chooling,  coming 
away  with  scholastic  honors  that  must  be 
earned  because  they  are  not  given  out  of 
compassion  or  sjrmpathy.  To  have  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  these  scholastic  honors 
requires  access  to  material  wealth;  Jere  had 
this  access  and  used  it  as  his  due.  used  it  as 
an  aid  to  bringing  out  his  own  specific  abU- 
itles,  and  used  it  to  acquire  a  means  for 
channeling  his  energies  into  worthwhile  en- 
deavor, the  dissemination  of  news  and  Infdr- 
matlon  to  the  residents  of  this  area  by  means 
of  a  newspaper. 

Blany  a  similarly  handicapped  person 
would  have  been  content  to  settle  for  this 
much  personal  accomplishment.  Jere  was 
not.  Perhaps  because  he  knew  he  h»/t  a 
strong  and  healthy  mind,  he  developed  an 
Interest  in  psychology  and  psychiatry,  and 
thought  seriously  of  going  into  this  field 
professionally.  He  went  as  far  as  getting  a 
degree  in  psychology,  but  he  had  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  people  who  would  come  to 
him  for  help  would  have  faith  In  his  com- 
petence because  of  his  physical  handicap.  He 
believed  In  bis  own  abilities,  but  he  some- 
times doubted  if  others  knsw  of  what  he  was 
capable. 

Jere  Coffey  was  well  liked  and  well  known 
and  respected,  not  only  In  Choteau  and 
Teton  County,  but  by  Individuals  through- 
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out  the  State,  especially  among  members  of 
the  press.  He  was  an  excellent  writer,  and 
he  displayed  frank  iutelUgence  in  his  con- 
versation. And  he  knew  how  to  be  a  good 
lUtener. 

Jere  Coffey  will  be  missed  by  many  people, 
not  only  for  the  pleasant  person  he  was,  but 
also  for  what  he  might  have  become  if  he 
had  been  given  time  to  develop  to  his  full 
potential. 

He  was  a  good  man  to  know. 


THE  RAPIDLY  CHANGING  DEVEL- 
OPMENTS ON  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SCENE 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  rap- 
idly changing  developments  on  the  in- 
ternational scene  call  for  careful  and 
mature  thought  by  all  Americans  and, 
in  particular,  by  all  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Our  stake  in  world  peace 
is  too  high  to  permit  us  to  indulge  in 
loose  talk. 

Because  Khrushchev  sometimes  be- 
haves like  a  petulant  child,  there  is  all 
the  more  reason  for  us  to  grow  up. 

Because  Khrushchev  is  frequently  in- 
sulting and  vituperative,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  us  to  hold  our  tongues 
and  watch  our  words. 

Because  there  is  danger  that  the  result 
of  Khrushchev's  intemperance  may  be 
to  revive  the  cold  war.  we  are  all  under 
a  greater  obligation  to  plan  carefully 
ways  of  reviving  our  national  search  for 
world  peace  through  world  law. 

I  suggest  there  are  five  ways  in  which 
we  in  the  Senate  can  contribute  to  an 
earnest  bipartisan  program  to  advance 
our  agreed  national  objective  of  world 
peace. 

First,  we  can  give  sufficient  bipartisan 
support  to  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion to  repeal  the  iniquitous  Connally 
amendment. 

Second,  we  can  pass  the  optional  pro- 
tocol providing  for  World  Court  settle- 
ment of  difTerences  arising  under  the 
four  law  of  the  sea  conventions,  which 
we  rejected  2  weeks  ago  without  a  word 
of  debate. 

Third,  we  can  encourage  our  negoti- 
ators to  continue  to  seek  a  treaty  pro- 
viding for  a  prohibition  of  further  nu- 
clear weapons  tests  under  adequate 
measures  of  insf)ection  and  control. 

Fourth,  we  can  encourage  our  negoti- 
ators in  their  efforts  to  make  a  start  to- 
ward that  general  and  universal  dis- 
armam«nt  sought  by  all  peoples  and  most 
governments  throughout  the  world.  This 
encouragement  should  include  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  new  Russian  pro- 
posals. They  should  not  be  rejected  out 
of  hand  because  of  our  natural  resent- 
ment at  Mr.  Khrushchev's  inexcusable 
behavior. 

Fifth,  we  can  appropriate  the  full 
amount  of  the  mutual  security  authori- 
zation. 

I  hope  that  all  the  leading  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
on  both  tickets  will  speak  up  publicly 
in  support  of  such  a  program.  Many  of 
them,  including  three  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body,  have  already  done 
so. 


The  Vice  President  has  stated  publicly 
his  support  of  repeal  of  the  Connally 
amendment.  I  hope  he  will  shortly  make 
a  similar  unambiguous  statement  in  sup- 
port of  a  nuclear  test  ban,  a  disarma- 
ment agreement,  and  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity appropriation.  I  am  confident 
that  if  he  does  so,  no  responsible  Demo- 
crat will  accuse  him  of  being  soft  on 
communism. 

There  is  a  lunatic  fringe  in  this  coun- 
try which  believes  it  is  to  America's  in- 
terest to  shake  its  fists  at  the  Commu- 
nists, to  suggest  that  all  negotiations  be 
broken  off,  and  to  urge  an  ostrichlike 
posture  upon  our  country  through  which 
we  can  temporarily  withdraw  from  the 
world  around  us  by  putting  our  heads  in 
the  sand.  I  hope  this  lunatic  fringe 
will  receive  no  support  from  Members  of 
this  body  in  the  days  ahead. 

Because  we  are  a  donocracy,  we  be- 
lieve in  full  and  open  discussion  of  all 
public  problems. 

Because  foreign  relations  present  the 
critical  issues  of  peace  and  survival,  we 
must  have  a  sane  and  sober  debate  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  f  £J1  to  determine  not 
only  how  our  foreign  relations  should  be 
conducted  but  who  should  take  primary 
responsibility  for  America  in  this  field. 

All  Americans  will  want  that  debate 
conducted  on  a  far  higher  level  than  the 
one  followed  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  during 
the  last  few  weeks. 

Our  country  needs  both  Immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  a  serious,  sober 
discussion  to  help  it  make  a  vitally  im- 
portant choice  at  the  election  next  No- 
vember. 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial which  was  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  re- 
minds all  of  us  of  the  unsolved  problem 
of  air  pollution.  This  excellent  com- 
ment by  one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
newspapers  concludes :  "Americans 
would  not  tolerate  poisoning  of  the  water 
they  drink;  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
permit  needless  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe." 

Perhaps  airborne  pollutants  are  a  price 
we  pay  for  the  many  conveniences  of  our 
industrialized  society,  a  quid  pro  quo 
which  cancels  some  of  the  profits  of  pres- 
ent-day living.  Yet  much  more  can  be 
done  to  minimize  the  losses  which  result 
from  polluted  air. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  effects, 
to  both  health  and  property,  of  airborne 
pollutants  give  no  cause  for  complacency 
or  satisfaction  with  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem. Discussants  at  the  53d  annual 
meeting  of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  As- 
sociation, recently  held  in  Cincinnati, 
demonstrated  that  we  are  remiss  in  pro- 
viding for  a  healthy  and  pleasant  en- 
vironment relatively  free  from  harmful 
air  pollutants. 

Present  efforts  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  by  State  and  local  author- 
ities are  indeed  commendable;  still,  they 
are  inadequate  in  light  of  recent  infor- 
mation about  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 


Research  has  revealed  substantial  evi- 
dence pointing  to  air  pollution,  primarily 
a  hydrocarbon  called  benzpyrene,  as  a 
prime  cause  of  limg  cancer.  But  re- 
search of  pollutant  concentrations  and 
lung  cancer  cases  has  not  shown  positive 
correlations  in  many  c<anmunities.  As- 
sembling known  information  and  recog- 
nizing bcoad  gaps  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  both  the  problem  and  soluticms, 
one  conclusion  becomes  strikingly  evi- 
dent. Increased  research  is  vitally  nec- 
essary. 

The  84th  Congress  adopted  Public 
Law  159,  which  brought  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  antipollution  work  for  the 
first  time.  It  authorized  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  and  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  government  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  This  legislation  has 
proved  to  be  tremendously  valuable; 
however,  amendments  are  necessary  if 
poUuUon  control  is  to  keep  pace  with 
our  awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  Therefore,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl]  on 
February  26  introduced  S.  3108,  which 
was  cosponsored  by  the  Junior  Senator 
f nnn  California  [Mr.  Englk j ,  by  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr], 
and  by  me.  This  proposal  will  give  the 
Public  Health  Service  necessary  latitude 
and  fiexibility  in  its  antipollution  opera- 
tions. It  is  sorely  needed,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  will 
soon  consider  S.  3108.  so  that  we  in  Con- 
gress may  vote  before  adjoiunment  to 
expand  the  research  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  has  in  the 
past  several  weeks  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  the  problem  and  only  this 
morning  editorialized  that  Congress 
ought  to  pass  S.  3108.  At  this  point,  in 
concluding  my  r^narks  on  this  subject, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  timely 
editorial  be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DixTT  An 

The  exhaust  fumes  from  automobiles  are 
not  only  an  irritant  but  a  serious  health 
hazard  as  well.  They  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  air  pollution  which 
Is  strongly  suspected  by  medical  authorities 
to  be  a  causative  factor  In  cancer,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  and  hetu-t  disease.  "Individually." 
as  the  late  Senator  Keuberger  observed, 
"none  of  us  can  do  much  about  air  pollution. 
Collectively,  through  Oovemment,  we  can 
take  effective  action  to  eliminate  or  con- 
trol it." 

One  source  of  automobile  fumes  can  be 
largely  controlled  by  a  simple  and  Inexpen- 
sive device.  Tht  device  can  be  Installed  be- 
low the  carburetor  in  such  a  way  as  to  route 
so-called  blowby  gases  back  into  the 
cylinders  where  they  are  burned  In  the  en- 
gine. Blowby  is  the  mixture  of  air  and  raw 
gasoline  hydrocarbons  that  slips  unbumed 
past  the  jrfston  rings  and  is  vented  into  the 
atmosphere  from  the  crankcase.  Although 
it  accounts  for  only  one-fourth  to  one- third 
of  the  hydrocarbons  emitted  by  automobile 
engines — and  not  the  most  dangerous  cancer- 
producing  hydrocarbons — ^it  is,  nevertheless, 
an  important  source  of  air  pollution. 
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Tb«  AutomobUe  lianuf  aeturen  A«ocUUon 
has  ftzmounoed  that  »  dCTice  to  control 
blowby  will  be  tnjitaUMl  •■  stamUrd  equip- 
ment cm  all  can  made  after  thla  year  for 
the  California  market:  ttae  extra  coat  will 
frobably  be  leas  than  $10.  Why,  then,  ahould 
"^e  device  not  be  Installed  on  all  new  model 
can?  Senator  Ncuberger  aaked  thla  quea- 
tlon  before  hla  death  a  few  months  ago. 
Secretary  Plemmlng  oS  Health,  Bducatlon, 
and  Welfare  warned  the  automobile  manu- 
facturers that  If  they  failed  to  put  the 
device  Into  all  new  cars  of  their  own  volition 
they  might  be  required  to  do  so  by  laif.  For 
our  part,  we  do  not  understand  what  the 
automakers— or  the  States  or  Congress — are 
waiting^  for.  Cars  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
on  public  streets  without  this  elementary 
protection  for  the  public  health. 

Buses  and  trucks  which  bum  dlesel  fuel 
produce  the  txmxM  less  hazardous  to  public 
health  than  gasoline  exhaust,  yet  even  more 
offensive  to  the  human  sense  of  smell  and 
more  irritating  to  htiman  eyes,  noses,  and 
throata.  These,  too,  can  be  contrc^ed  or 
corrected  without  exorbitant  expense  by  at- 
taching catalytic  afterburners  or  by  deodoris- 
ing the  vapors  from  dlesel  engines.  Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland,  and  several  other  cities 
have  required  the  deodorizing  of  their  \irban 
transit  systems.  Why  not  Washington?  The 
District  Commissioners  ought  at  least  to  prod 
D.C.  Transit  into  doing  something  to  save 
the  atmosphere  from  the  noxious  exhalations 
of  those  new  behemoth  buses.  Commission- 
er Welllng'k  crackdown  on  the  offending 
buses  of  the  Qray  Line  Is  a  good  beginning. 
If  Federal  action  Is  needed  to  complete  pro- 
tection of  the  community  against  buses  and 
trucks  moving  in  Interstate  commerce,  cer- 
tainly It  should  be  forthcoming. 

The  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  been 
conducting  intensive  studies  of  the  part 
played  by  automobile  exhausts  in  poisoning 
the  atmosphere.  Is  said  to  be  convinced  that 
additional,  and  rather  more  costly,  devices 
will  be  needed  to  eliminate  the  hydrocarbons 
that  are  emitted  from  atztomobile  exhaust 
pipes — the  major  sotirce  of  auto  pollutants. 
These  studies  will  be  continued  and  Intensi- 
fled  under  a  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  now 
before  the  President.  Before  Congress  ad- 
journs. It  ought  to  supplement  this  effort 
by  passing  Senator  Kdchzl's  bill  providing 
for  public  hearings  and  extending  the  Fed- 
eral air  pollution  control  law.  Americans 
would  not  tolerate  poisoning  of  the  water 
they  drink;  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to 
permit  needless  pollution  of  the  air  they 
breathe. 


THE  "TRUTH-m-LENDINa"  BILL 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcokd  two  editorials,  one  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  of  April  20, 
1960,  and  the  other  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  March  24.  1960.  expressing  sup- 
port for  the  "truth  in  lending"  bill,  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  bill  will 
shortly  come  before  the  Senate.  I  am 
confident  it  will  receive  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
It  is  a  badi^  needed  piece  of  legislation 
which  will  help  prevent  the  defrauding 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
by  sharp  financial  tricks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oasette,  Apr.  30, 

I960] 

Thk  Public's  Imtbucst 

With  Congress  due  to  adjourn  before  the 
national  political  conventions  begin  in  July, 


many  a  legislative  proposal,  for  111  at  good, 
w  11  l*"gntJit>  and  expire  for  want  of  atten- 
tl  m.  It  would  be  imfortimate  for  the  plain 
A  nerlcan  If  that  fate  should  befall  Senator 
D  fvoUkB'  proposal  for  requiring  sellers  on 
ciedlt  to  give  their  proepectlve  buyers  full 
m  id  slmplined  details  on  finance  charges. 

The  committee  which  SenaUv  Vovoulb 
c4alrs  is  drafting  such  a  bill,  whose  essential 

ktures  call  for  sellers  to  provide  installment 
buyers  with  a  dollar  total  of  finance  charges 
ai  d  with  a  statement  of  how  these  charges 
n  late  to  the  cost  of  the  item  in  terms  of 
st  nple  annual  Interest.  Accomplishing  the 
latter  is  no  simple  task,  and  the  committee 

at  work  devising  a  formula  that  will  be  fair 
fc  r  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller. 

Who  should  enforce  the  proposed  law,  ad- 
m  Inlster  as  well  as  police  it,  has  not  yet  been 
d<  elded  by  the  committee.  A  news  report 
tc  Us  of  a  possible  plan  whereby  the  States 
w  mid  be  given  time  to  enact  similar  legtsla- 
tii»n,  which  they  would  then  Individually 
ex  force.  Where  the  States  failed  to  act,  the 
F(  deral  legislation  would  be  effective.  If  the 
oc  mmlttee  were  to  adopt  that  procedure  for 
eiiorcement,  it  could  disarm  critics  touchy 
oi  L  the  subject  of  States  rights  and  it  might 
w  ill  draw  more  congressional  support  for  its 
bill. 

These  prelinilnary  arrangements  and  the 
eaact  wording  of  a  bill  we  gladly  leave  to 
S<inator  Don«Ju  and  his  legislative  col- 
ls igues.  What  counts  for  the  public,  par- 
ti nilarly  the  Installment-buying  public,  is 
tlat  Congress  at  this  session  secure  in  law 
tie  desirable  ends  that  Senator  Oouolas 
seeks. 


In 
in 
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From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  24,  1960 1 
High  Pbics  or  East  Csxorr 

Senator   Paxji,   Dottglas   says    nxilllons   of 
persons  who  buy  on  time  or  bcvrow   from 
scpne  finance  companies  are  being  deceived 
misled    Into    paying    excessive    rates    of 
Interest. 

Vlct<Hr  H.  Nyborg,  president  of  the  Better 
B  islness  Bureau,  has  a  bliuiter  term  for  this 
si  nation — "vicious  gouging." 

One  gimmick  In  the  system  is  credit  in- 
t\  ranee.  ICany  dont  know  they  have  it. 
II  is  often  hidden  in  the  costs  of  the 
cir  or  appliance  they  buy  on  installments 
oc  in  the  interest  rate  for  the  money  they 
Ixrrow. 

Credit  Instiranee  is  legitimate  enough;  It 
tt  e  credlfaxs'  protection  against  nonpayment 
a  debt  or  loan  in  case  the  buyer  or  bor- 
rdwer  dies.  It  also  is  a  protection  for  s\jr- 
yifon.  And  credit  Insurance  is  available 
fr  »n  many  companies  at  reasonable  rates. 

But  there  are  enough  gougers  to  make  this 

highly  profitable  racket  In  many  States. 
S(  rlpps-Howard  writer,  Jack  Steele,  exposed 
tills  racket  In  a  series  of  articles  last  year, 
aid  since  then  Insurance  commissioners  in 
muiy  States  have  been  trying  to  combat  it. 

Senator  Dox7ai.As  is  holding  hearings  on  a 
"1  ruth  in  lending"  bill  he  and  19  other  Sen- 
a1  ors  have  sponsored.  This  bill  would  com- 
p4 1  the  easy  credit  boys  to  itemize  their  serv- 
io )  charges,  such  as  interest  rates  and  {x-eml- 
ui  OS  on  credit  Insurance. 

This  Is  another  case  where  abuses  of  a  few 

a  legitimate  business  probably  will  result 

Government  controls  over  the  whole  In- 
diistry.  It's  a  shame  this  is  necessary,  but 
sL  ice  it  is,  we  say  to  Senator  Doitqlas,  "Oo  to 
It" 


T|JE  HOUSING  SHORTAGE  IN  WEST 
GERMANY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  an  article  from  the  Pltts- 
b^  irgh  Post-Chusette  of  May  11,  1960.  en- 
tlled  "West  Germans  Confer  Here  on 
H)using." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  i»1nted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wist  Oxbicans  CoNFxa  Hxax  on  Housing — 

INABIUTT   To  PaoDUCi  Low   Cost  Horns 

Mutvai.  Pkoblxm 

Along  with  having  become  Americanized 
in  many  other  respects  In  her  U.S.-alded 
poetwar  recovery,  West  Germany  also  is  con- 
forming with  this  country's  inability  to  pro- 
duce private  houses  at  lower  costs. 

Primarily  for  that  reason,  four  top  officials 
of  Neue  Helmat  (New  Homes),  a  nonprofit 
building  society  of  Hamburg,  Germany,  ar- 
rived in  Plttsbiirgh  yesterday  to  confer  with 
local  housing  experts. 

Just  as  Pittsbiu^h  and  other  American 
homebuilders  have  been  doing  for  the  past 
decade  they  are  trying  to  learn  why  con- 
struction costs  are  so  high  and  how  to  build 
houses  cheaper. 

rXXZ    MAEKKT   TOO    COSTI.T 

"No  man  of  low  Income  in  Germany  today 
could  afford  to  buy  a  house  built  on  the 
free  market,"  said  Ernst  May,  town  planner 
for  Neue  Helmat. 

Therefore,  added  Heinz  Feicht,  a  colleague, 
the  Government,  which  erects  no  housing 
itself,  subsidizes  up  to  half  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing for  low-income  families. 

Through  interest-free,  long-term  loans, 
the  Government  thus  makes  it  possible  for 
a  skilled  laborer  earning  500  marks  a  month 
to  buy  a  house  costing  35,000  to  50.000  marks 
(roughly  118,000  to  $38,000  in  American 
dollars),  he  said. 

Nodding  in  assent  were  the  other  two 
members  of  the  visiting  delegation,  Helnrich 
Plett,  Neue  Helmats'  general  manager,  and 
Walter  Beyn,  technical  manager. 

GOVT    BIO    PaOBLXM 

The  problem  of  trying  to  cut  construction 
costs,  they  said,  are  much  the  stune  in  West 
Germany  as  in  Pittsburgh. 

"Our  people  want  their  houses  to  be  very 
durable — more  so  than  necessary,"  explained 
ICr.  May.  This  means  that  construction 
must  include  basements,  concrete  ceilings, 
and  brick  walls  a  foot  thick,  but  no  air- 
raid or  fallout  shelters.  "What  good  would 
shelters  be  if  we  have  an  atomic  war?"  Mr. 
May  asked  rhetorically. 

This  year  about  600,000  new  homes  will  be 
built  In  West  Germany,  about  half  of  those 
with  Government  subsidy  and  only  50,000  for 
private  jwofit. 

Of  that  total,  Neue  Helmat,  which  oper- 
ates principally  with  trade  union  backing 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  some  700  such 
private  biilldlng  societies,  will  accoimt  for 
25,000  units  In  28  urban  and  rural  arecw. 

Just  to  replenish  the  supply  depleted  by 
war  bombings,  the  country  needs  at  least 
2,000,000  new  dwellings  and  it  wUI  be  10 
years  before  the  demand  is  met,  accord<ng 
to  Mr.  May. 

During  their  day  here,  the  German  dele- 
gation discussed  mutual  problems  with  Ber- 
nard E.  Loshbough.  executive  director  of 
Action-Housing,  Inc.:  Sam  Parlsl,  executive 
director  of  the  Home  Builders  Association  of 
Metropolitan  Pittsburgh,  and  Wllmer  A. 
Pracht,  of  W.  A.  Clarke  Mortgage  Co. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
portance of  this  article  is  that  it  indi- 
cates West  Germany  is  in  the  same 
tough  ixwition  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves in  regard  to  efforts  to  find  ade- 
quate housing  for  middle  and  lower  in- 
come groups. 

We  have  heard  It  said  time  after  time 
that  the  revival  of  West  Germany  is  due 
to  the  unregulated,  free  enterprise, 
profit  motive  system  which  was  set  up  in 
that  country  after  the  war.  It  is  true 
that    West    Germany    has    a    vigorous 
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economy,  but  that  vigorous  economy  has 
been  exactly  as  unable  to  find  adequate, 
safe,  decent  and  sanitary  homes  for 
Germans  of  middle  and  lower  income 
as  we  have  been  unable  to  find  such 
homes  for  Americans  of  the  same  In- 
come brackets. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much  we 
will  send  to  the  Senate  shortly  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  a 
bill  to  help  remedy  this  defect,  and  that 
the  bill  will  receive  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senators. 


BILLY  GRAHAM  CALLS  FOR  NON- 
CONPORMiry,  PATRIOTISM,  DIS- 
CIPLINE, COURAGE.  FAITH  TO  RE- 
DISCOVER NATIONAL  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  substantial  contribution  to  the 
great  debate  over  our  national  purpose 
currently  being  conducted  in  the  col- 
umns of  Life  magazine  and  the  New 
York  Times  has  been  written  by  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham. 

This  man,  who  has  been  unsurpassed 
in  recent  years  in  the  capacity  to  instill 
spiritual  inspiration  in  vast  numbers  of 
people  throughout  the  world,  surprised 
me  by  his  prescription  for  a  revised  na- 
tional purpose. 

Dr.  Graham  called  first  for  noncon- 
formity— as  he  put  it,  "the  courage  to 
stand  for  moral  right — alone  if  neces- 
sary. We  need  men  who  will  live  up 
to  their  idealism  and  who  refuse  to  be 
moral  copycats." 

Graham  also  called  for  a  renewed 
patriotism,  more  discipline — 

We  overeat,  overdrink,  oversex,  and  over- 
play, but  few  of  us  are  overexercised. 

Greater  courage — 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  cowards. 

Recognition  of  the  world  challenges, 
and  a  recapture  of  moral  strength  and 
faith  in  God. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National     Pnaposx:      Graham     Diagnosis — 
MoKAL    AND   Spiritual    Cancer    Found    in 
Stress  on  Pkrsonal  Comfort 
(By    the    Reverend   Dr.    Billy    Graham) 
A   few  months  ago  1  played  golf  with  a 
man   who   looked   and   acted  as  though   he 
enjoyed  perfect  health.     Today  he  is  dead. 
In  spite   of  outward   appearance   he  had   a 
virulent    form    of    cancer    which    within    a 
short  time  took  his  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  regardless  of  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  prosperity  within  the 
corporate  life  of  America  today  there  is  pres- 
ent a  form  of  moral  and  spiritual  cancer 
which  can  ultimately  lead  to  our  destruc- 
tion unless  the  disease  is  treated  and  the 
trend  reversed. 

Many  thoughtful  Americans  are  disturbed 
because  as  a  nation  we  seem  bereft  of  a 
sense  of  purpose.  We  have  the  mood  and 
stance  of  a  people  who  have  arrived  and 
have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

Some  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens  are 
warning  us  with  statements  that  are  remi- 
niscent of  the  flaming  prophets  of  old  who 
prophesied  the  doom  of  nations  that  refused 
to  change  their  moral  course. 


distorted  values 

George  F.  Kennan,  the  historian  and 
former  American  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  recently  said: 

"If  you  ask  me  whether  a  country — with 
no  highly  developed  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose, with  the  overwhelming  accent  of  life 
on  personal  comfort,  with  a  dearth  of  pub- 
lic services  and  a  surfeit  of  privately  sold 
gadgetry,  with  Insufficient  social  discipline 
even  to  keep  its  major  industries  functioning 
without  grelvous  interruption — if  you  ask 
me  whether  such  a  country  has  over  the 
long  run  good  chances  of  competing  with  a 
purposeful,  serious  and  disciplined  society 
such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  must 
say  that  the  an.swer  Is  'No.'  " 

Many  American  leaders  have  serious 
doubts  concerning  the  Nation's  moral  and 
spiritual  capability  to  match  the  challenge 
of  a  dedicated,  disciplined  communlBm.  I  am 
convinced  that  unless  we  heed  the  warning, 
unless  we  bring  Americans  back  to  an  aware- 
ness of  God's  moral  laws,  unless  a  moral 
fiber  Is  put  back  Into  the  structure  of  our 
Nation,  we  are  headed  for  national  disaster. 

No  patient  U  willing  to  take  the  doctor's 
medicine  untU  he  has  heard  the  diagnosis, 
and  no  one  should  try  to  prescribe  a  national 
purpose  for  America  until  he  has  listened  to 
her  heart. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  travel  and 
preach  In  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  country 
for  10  years.  I  have  talked  personally  with 
thousands  of  Americana  from  every  walk  of 
life.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  heart  of 
America  Is  still  basically  sound  but  that  the 
bloodstream  is  being  poisoned  with  the  tox- 
ins of  modern  life. 

MORAL    LIFT    needed 

America  is  In  desperate  need  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  transfusion  that  will  cause  her 
to  recapture  some  of  the  strength  and  ideal- 
ism that  made  us  the  greatest  nation  In  the 
world. 

First,  we  need  to  recapture  the  strength  of 
Individualism.  Mass-produced  machinery 
has  given  rise  to  the  mass-produced  man. 
We  are  Inclined  to  think  like  the  Joneses, 
dress  like  the  Joneses,  build  houses  like  the 
Joneses,  and  talk  like  the  Joneses.  We  have 
become  status  conscious  and  have  built  for 
ourselves  sets  of  status  symbols. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land.  I  followed  In  the  steps  of  some  of  the 
great  nonconformists  of  the  Bible,  men  such 
asElijah.  Amos,  and  Mlcah.  I  stood  on  top  of 
Mount  Carmel,  overloolting  the  beautiful 
Israeli  city  of  Haifa,  and  prayed,  "Lord,  help 
me  not  to  be  a  conformist." 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  we  are  shaped 
by  heredity  and  by  environment.  The 
prophets  of  Israel  were  a  part  of  their  en- 
vironment, yet  they  were  not  shaped  by  it. 

They  reacted  against  it.  They  had  the 
courage  to  stand  for  moral  right — alone  if 
necessary.  We  need  men  who  will  live  up 
to  their  Idealism  and  who  refuse  to  be  moral 
copycats. 

spirit   IS   LACKING 

Second,  we  need  to  recapture  the  Spirit  of 
'76.  While  we  encourage  nationalism  for 
ambitious  smaller  nations  abroad,  we  dis- 
courage it  at  home. 

Patriotism  in  America  seems  to  be  "old 
hat."  It  a  man  gets  out  and  waves  the  Amer- 
ican tStf,  he  is  now  suspect  or  called  a  reac- 
tionary. 

We  applaud  the  nationalistic  demonstra- 
tions In  other  countries.  Perhaps  we  need 
a  few  demonstrations  for  America. 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  recently 
published  97  slogans  for  May  Day  with  the 
accent  on  complete  liquidation  of  colonial- 
ism and  a  production  drive  to  overtake  the 
United  States.  Where  are  the  American 
slogans? 

Comdr.  Vincent  J.  Lonergan,  A  Roman 
Catholic   chaplain,   warned   participants   at 


the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  recently  that  "far  too  many  of 
[our  youth)  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
patriotism  is  a  phony  virtue,  that  military 
service  is  an  intolerable  burden  to  be  avoid- 
ed as  a  plague;  or  if  Imposed  upon  them,  to 
be  carried  out  grudgingly,  without  pride, 
without  honor.  It  is  extremely  important 
that  we  imbue  them  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
telligent sacrifice  that  is  our  heritage  as 
Americans." 

What  a  heartening  thing  It  would  be  to  see 
the  people  of  America  maldng  the  Spirit  of 
'76  the  spirit  of  1960: 

too   much    LEIStlRX 

Third,  we  need  to  recapture  hardness  and 
discipline  in  our  national  life.  Our  excessive 
allotment  of  leisure  in  an  affluent  society  is 
making  dullards  out  of  us.  Thousands  of 
our  young  men  are  not  even  able  to  pass  the 
Army  physical  examination.  We  play  too 
much  and  work  too  little.  We  overeat,  over- 
drink, oversex,  and  overplay,  but  few  of  us 
are  ever  overexercised. 

We  have  liecome  surfeited  in  this  land  of 
plenty.  Our  sedentary  way  of  life  has 
brovight  an  alarming  rash  of  coronaries  and 
related  illnesses.  We  may  be  the  richest 
people  in  the  world,  but  we  are  far  from 
being  the  sturdiest. 

The  Bible  warns:  "Woe  to  them  that  are  at 
ease  in  Zlon."  We  need  to  recapture  the 
love  and  dedication  of  hard  work. 

Fourth,  we  must  recaptvue  the  courage  of 
our  fathers.  The  chairman  of  the  history 
department  of  one  of  our  great  universities 
recently  confided  in  me,  "We  have  become  a 
nation  of  cowards." 

I  challenged  him  on  this  statement,  but 
his  argunients  were  convincing.  The  great 
courage  that  once  was  so  characteristic  of 
America  and  Americans  seems  to  be  going. 
Many  of  our  military  leaders  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  disappearance  of  the  will  to 
fight  for  what  we  believe.  We  seem  to  be 
content  to  sit  within  the  security  of  our 
homes  and  watch  1;he  brave  western  heroes 
on  television  doing  the  things  that  inwardly 
we  wish  we  had  the  courage  to  do. 

What  boldness  we  may  have  is  vicarious 
and  reflected  in  the  fictional  acts  on  the 
screen.  We  are  content  to  live  in  a  world  of 
fantasy  and  cringe  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing personally  involved  with  life. 

We  are  so  Intent  on  saving  our  own  skins 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  souls. 

ODDS   TOO   EAST 

We  have  become  reluctant  to  foUow  a 
course  that  isn't  popular,  even  if  deep  Inside 
we  know  it  is  right.  If  the  odds  are  10  to  1 
in  our  favor  we  will  take  a  stand,  but  if  there 
is  any  appreciable  risk  Involved  in  standing 
up  for  what  we  know  to  be  right,  well  play 
it  safe. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "I  would  a  great 
deal  rather  lose  in  a  cause  that  I  know  some 
day  will  triumph  than  triimiph  in  a  cause 
that  I  know  some  day  will  lose." 

We  have  played  the  flip  side  of  that  record 
and  said,  "I  won't  buck  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion,  for  I  would  rather  be  liked  than  to 
be  right."  This  is  the  sort  of  devastating 
fear  that  eats  at  the  heart  of  a  people  and 
robs  them  erf  a  sense  of  individual  and  na- 
tional purpose. 

Fifth,  we  must  recapture  the  American 
challenge.  William  James  60  years  ago  ob- 
served that  America  needs  "a  moral  equiva- 
lent of  war"  to  challenge  it.  The  rise  of  the 
beatniks  is  at  least  partially  a  pitiful  attempt 
to  find  a  challenge.  Dr.  Robert  Lindner,  the 
late  Baltimore  psychoanalyst,  wrote  the  book 
"Rebel  Without  a  Cause." 

Dr.  Lindner  found  that  American  youth 
feel  they  are  so  surrounded  by  conformity 
that  they  rebel  for  the  aake  <A  rebelling. 
This  is  the  psychological  basis  of  much  of 
our  teenage  delinquency. 
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W«  need  •  duUlrace  Bucb  ■■  our  ton- 
tmtbea  bad  when  they  tmufboBMl  this 
wUderxMas  Into  •  dvUlaed  natkm.  WhUe 
the  '•»'»^'*"ir  o'  the  preaemt  hour  ntay  take 
dlffermt  forme.  I  beUeve  It  la  even  graater 
than  what  the  early  AiiMrloane  faoed. 

What  la  the  Amarleaa  nh alien ge?  What 
la  our  reaeon  for  ezlatenee?  There  are  a 
thousand  challensea  that  ahould  stir  our 
onctiooa  and  tj^nutn^  the  dedication  of 
every  fiber  of  our  being.  Some  of  them  may 
be: 

The  challenge  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
little  people  of  the  world,  the  hungry,  the 
homeleae.  the  friendless,  the  oppressed,  the 
discriminated  against,  the  captives  and  those 
who  live  In  countries  where  there  Is  no  free- 
dom. 

The  challenge  to  throw  political  expediency 
to  the  wind  If  necessary  and  do  what  we 
know  la  morally  right  because  It  Is  right. 

The  (diallenge  of  sharing  our  Inunense 
wealth  with  others. 

The  challenge  of  electing  men  with  moral 
courage  to  high  ofBce  who  win  be  ruthless 
with  the  gangstsrs  that  operate  on  such  a 
wide  scale  throoghout  the  Nation. 

Hie  challenge  of  selling  the  AnMrican 
dream  and  Ideals  to  the  world. 

The  challenge  at  htunlUty  to  admit  our 
faU\ires,  to  repent  of  our  sins,  and  to  un- 
ashamedly serve  Ood. 

T^a  challenge  of  solving  the  worldwide 
problems  of  Ignorance,  disease,  and  poverty. 

The  challenge  of  finding  the  individual 
peace  and  Joy  that  Is  so  torJrtng  In  the  good 
life  of  modem  America. 

The  challenge  tst  oontentmoit  with  what 
we  have,  remembering  the  words  o<  the 
Apostle  Paul.  "I  have  learned  that  In  what- 
soever state  I  find  myself  therewith  to  be 
content." 

America  still  has  a  glorious  future  if  we 
rise  to  the  challenges,  opportunities,  and  re- 
sponsibilities ot  the  hour.  If  we  fall,  may 
Ood  help  us. 

Sixth,  we  must  recapture  our  moral 
strength  and  our  faith  In  God. 

Some  surveys  of  American  Ufe  have  been 
alarming  azid  discouraging.  We  now  know 
that  cheating  Is  accepted  practice  in  oar 
society.  Morals  have  become  Uielevant  or 
relattve — no  longer  are  there  moral  abao- 
lutea.  Success  at  any  price  Is  sour  mazlm. 
We  excuse  our  tanmorallty  by  saying,  "every- 
body Is  doing  it." 

Many  of  our  modem  educators  have  de- 
creed that  we  are  what  we  are  because  of 
external  pressures  and  that  each  of  us  Is 
a  vtettan  of  environment  or  Inherent  tend- 
encies and  that  we  cannot  help  what  we  are. 

This  Is  totally  contrary  to  the  teachings  of 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Bible  teaches  that  we 
are  responsible  for  our  moral  choices. 

We  cannot  possildy  exist  If  we  reject  the 
time-honored  moral  abscdutes  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.    The  Scrlptxire  says  : 

"RlghteotunesBs  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
Is  a  repro(u:h  to  any  people." 

The  Nation  Is  no  longer  shocked  at  cx- 
I>oste.  Our  conscience  Is  being  hardened  and 
the  Scriptures  warn  against  a  hardening 
conscience. 

aCAUDUir    SKMTXMKMTS 

"We  live  today,"  says  Dr.  Robert  E.  Pitch 
In  Cbrlatianity  and  Crisis,  "In  an  age  when 
ethics  Is  becoming  obsolete.  It  Is  super- 
seded by  science,  deleted  by  psychology,  dla- 
mlssed  as  emotive  by  {rfillaaophy;  It  Is 
drowned  In  oompaaslon.  evaporates  Into 
aesthetlea  and  retreats  before  relativism. 
The  usual  moral  distinctions  are  simply 
drowned  in  a  maudlin  emotion  tn  which  we 
have  more  feeling  for  the  mxmterer  than 
for  the  murdered,  for  th«  adulterer  than  for 
the  betrayed:  and  in  which  we  gradually 
begin  to  believe  that  the  reeUy  guilty  party, 
the  one  who  somehow  caueed  it  all  la  the  vic- 
tim, not  the  perpetrator,  of  the  crime." 
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America  is  said  to  have  the  highest  per 
CI  pita  boredom  of  any  spot  on  earth.  We 
hi  »ve  tried  to  fill  ourselves  with  science  and 
etucation,  with  better  living  and  pleasure, 
w  th  the  many  other  things  we  thought  we 
w  Jited.  but  we  are  still  empty  and  bored. 
W  hj  are  we  empty?  Because  the  Creator 
m  Ids  us  for  Himself,  and  we  shall  never  find 

00  mpletensas  and  fullness  apart  from  f el- 
lorship  with  Him,  Jesus  told  us  long  ago 
tli  at  "man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone." 
bi  it  we  have  paid  no  heed.  We  have  gone  on 
at  jClng  ourselves  with  bread  of  every  de- 
sc  'iptlon — except  the  bread  Christ  offered. 
W»  are  desperately  weary  of  the  emptiness 
ai  d  boredom  within.  We  are  confused  by 
tt  e  prejudice,  hatred,  greed,  and  liut  that 
ai »  within  us.  We  seem  to  be  caught  In 
qilcksand;  we  want  out  of  our  btunan  dl- 
1«  nma  but  are  powerless.  The  American 
ga  oius  has  enabled  us  to  chAnge  everything 
h\  t  ourselves. 

[t  is  absolutely  Impoeslble  to  change  so- 
ci(  ttj  and  reverse  the  moral  trend  unless  we 
ot  rselves  are  changed  from  the  inside  out. 
M  in  needs  transformation  or  conversion. 
Ui  dees  we  Americans  are  willing  to  humbly 
ac  sept  the  diagnosis  of  the  "Book"  upon 
w!  ileh  our  culture  was  largely  founded — and 
to  aocept  its  remedy — ^ve  are  going  to  con- 
tl  lue  along  the  road  to  disaster  and  ruin. 

The  Scrlptiu'es  warn:  "To  whom  much  is 
gj  ven.  much  Is  required."  Because  our  prlvi- 
le  jes  have  been  greater,  our  responsibilities 
a^e  greater,  thus,  a  Holy  Ood  reqiiires  more 
the  American  people  than  of  any  nation 

the  history  at  the  world  with  the  poeslble 
e:ioeptioci  of  Israel.  Our  only  way  to  moral 
re  form  Is  throxigh  reiientance  of  our  sins  and 
a  retiim  to  Ood. 

Confronted  with  the  evidences  of  spirlt- 
ui  A  and  moral  decay  on  every  band,  we  now 
fl!id  ourselves  more  frequently  looking  for 
relief  from  the  consequences  of  our  way- 
w  irdness  rather  than  to  the  cause  and  cure 

01  the  desperate  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.     In  the  Old  Testament  we  read: 

"H  my  people,  which  are  called  by  my 
n  one,  shall  humble  themselves,  and  pray, 
aj  id  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from  their 
w  eked  ways;  then  will  I  hear  from  Heaven, 
ai  id  will  forgive  their  sin.  and  will  heal  their 
la  ad." 

ON  THS  aXCST  PATH 

Here  is  a  formula  of  God's  own  making,  a 
wty  by  which  a  nation  may  return  to  a 
rl  (ht  relatlonahlp  with  Him.  But  I  repeat, 
it  Is  men  who  must  be  changed  before  a 
ni  itlon  can  be  changed. 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  all 
personal  and  naticoial  problems  would  be 
sc  Ived  if  all  men  shoiild  have  this  transf or- 
matlon.  But  in  Christ  the  personal  prob- 
lem of  sin.  which  is  the  "root  cause"  of  many 
of  our  problems,  would  be  answered. 

A  new  atmosphere  could  be  created  as  we 
a]  iproach  the  complicated  social  and  political 
pioblems  of  our  cc^imrate  life.  We  would 
tl  en  have  the  Inner  strength,  courage,  and 
aMllty  to  cope  with  these  problems. 

America  can  rise  no  higher  than  the  In- 
dj  vlduals  who  walk  her  streets,  conduct  her 
bitsineas,  teach  her  joung  people,  make  her 
hi  tnes  and  attend  her  churches.  It  is  these 
irdividiials  who  must  be  changed. 

As  compelling  as  are  the  great  socl^  needs 
ol  our  Nation  and  of  the  world,  t^pe  can 
oiJy  be  met  as  individuals  are  themselves. 
It  was  to  make  new  men  and  women  that 
C  irlst  came  into  the  world. 


s:  OTOR  cmzENs  need  more  than 

EMPTY    GESTURE    FOR    HEALTH 
INSX7RANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
morally  should  not— and  literally  can- 
m  >t — tool  the  senior  citizens  of  our  Na- 
ti(  >n  with  an  empty  gesture  to  meet  their 


pressing  need  for  adequate  medical  care. 
The  problem  is  grave  and  the  solution 
Ues  in  resolute  action  on  our  part,  not 
in  weak  and  deceptive  alternate  pro- 
posals that  would  provide  far  too  little 
to  far  too  few. 

Our  senior  citizens  are  watching  each 
new  development  in  this  controversy 
and  they  will  not  settle — and  should  not 
be  made  to  settle — ^for  any  token  meas- 
ure. I  have  here  a  tjrpical  letter  from  a 
senior  ciUzen  of  Wisconsin  emphasizing 
the  awareness  of  our  older  people  re- 
garding this  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  this  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Recoko. 
as  follows: 

Dkas  Sib:  I  have  Just  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  Republican  Party  health  insurance 
program  for  the  aged  and  I  wmxxt  to  say  right 
oS  that  at  best  it  is  a  handsome  dole  for  the 
private  Insurance  companies  and  a  terrific 
pain  in  the  neck  for  the  retired  people. 

My  family  and  I  are  not  Interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  insurance  companies,  but 
rather  we  are  interested  in  seeing  that  Con- 
gress pass  a  health  blU  that  will  provide  the 
cheapest  and  best  medical,  hospital,  and 
drug  care  possible.  Any  compromise  will  be 
a  blow  and  loss  to  the  aged  people  who  need 
it  desperately. 

Yours  truly. 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
CAPEHART  AND  SENATOR  BEALL 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
with  a  genuine  sense  of  personal  pleasure 
that  I  congratulate  two  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Capkhast 
and  Senator  Beall,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  birthdays  both  celebrated  yesterday, 
Junes. 

Throughout  his  long  and  eminent 
career  in  the  Senate,  Homer  Capkhart 
has  established  himself  firmly  in  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  His 
unswerving  dedication  to  the  principles 
for  which  he  stands,  his  zeal  In  the  con- 
duct of  his  legislative  responsibilities, 
and  his  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  our  national  strength  and  our 
national  honor,  have  won  him  the  cul- 
miration  both  of  his  own  party  and  of 
those  not  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  Sena- 
tor Capehart  has  been  sorely  tried  by 
grievous  personal  tragedy,  and  our 
hearts  have  gone  out  to  him  in  those 
sad  hoiirs,  yet  his  qualities  of  courage 
and  fortitude  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  to  all  of  us  privileged  to  call 
him  our  friend.  It  Is  my  hope,  and  my 
prayer,  that  we  shall  enjoy  many  more 
years  of  his  company  here  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  good  people 
of  Indiana  will  so  arrange  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wlH  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  and 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  he  has  made  with  regard  to 
my  senior  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Indiana. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  be 
offered  his  assistance  to  me,  and  he  has 
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continued  to  do  so  for  the  full  extent 
of  time  I  have  been  here.  Although  we 
are  not  of  the  same  political  affiliation, 
I  think  we  have  one  of  the  finest  ar- 
rangements, in  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  that  any  two  U.S.  Senators 
could  have.  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  remarks  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  complimentary 
references  of  my  distinguished  friend 
from  New  York  to  our  distinguished 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. Glenn  Beall,  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Homer  Capehart. 

Since  this  is  the  16th  anniversary  of 
D-day,  a  rather  interesting  thought 
comes  to  my  mind.  I  believe  Senator 
Capehart  was  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  First  World  War  and  Glenn  Beall 
was  a  sergeant  in  Ordnance,  and  I  hav- 
ing started  on  a  distinguished  mihtary 
career  as  a  private,  first  class,  that 
eventuated  in  the  exalted  position  of 
second  lieutenant,  I  think  there  i.s  a  feel- 
ing of  kinship  with  Sergeant  Beall  and 
Private  Capehart  that  is  one  of  those 
things  which  comes  from  common 
identity  with  the  uniform  of  the  country. 

Glenn  Beall  served  for  10  years  with 
distinction  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, and  is  now  completing  his  eighth 
year  in  the  Senate.  He  has.  indeed, 
been  a  distinguished  Member  of  both 
legislative  bodies. 

Senator  Capehart  has  graced  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  period  of  16  years,  and  has 
done  yeoman  work  marked  by  courage, 
diligence,  fortitude,  and  a  constant  and 
sustaining  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  country. 

So  I  join  with  my  friend  from  New 
York  in  tribute  and  in  salute  on  the 
anniversary  of  two  of  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois.  It  is  {x>ssible  that 
Senator  Capehart  has  equaled  the  rec- 
ord of  the  late  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
who  always  claimed  he  was  the  only 
Member  of  either  body  who  had  entered 
the  Army  as  a  private  said  had  come  out 
as  a  private.  Perhaps  Senator  Capehart 
has  equaled  that  record.  In  any  event. 
I  salute  him.  not  only  for  his  military 
achievements,  but  also  for  his  great 
services  as  a  legislator. 

Senator  Beall  is  a  year  older  than 
when  we  adjourned  Friday,  yet  he  shows 
it  no  more  than  does  Homer  Capehart. 
Both  have  the  happy  faculty  of  wearing 
their  years  lightly,  like  a  boutonniere 
rather  than  a  burden. 

Glenn,  as  we  all  know,  does  not 
merely  represent  Maryland.  Ho  is  a 
part  of  Maryland's  history,  for  his  roots 
in  that  fine  old  State  go  back  to  1658. 
If  Glenn  is  presently  an  "indentured 
servant"  of  the  people  of  Maryland,  serv- 
ing them  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  there  is  a 
certain  poetic  Justice  in  this  role.  For 
the  first  Beall  in  Maryland  was,  Glenh 
informs    his    friends,    an    indentured 


servant  who  landed  on   those  blessed 
shores  in  1658. 

Glenn  Beall  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1952,  with  a  long  and  distinguished  rec- 
ord of  public  service  behind  him,  includ- 
ing 10  fruitful  years  as  Representative 
of  Maryland's  Sixth  District.  His  out- 
standing record  in  the  Senate  has  been 
an  extension  of  the  splendid  career  he 
has  been  building  all  his  life.  We  honor 
his  worth  as  a  legislator  and  as  a  true 
champion  of  his  State  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  value  his  friendship 
as  a  colleague.  And  I  am  sure  I  reflect 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  when  I  extend 
to  him  and  to  Homer  Capehart  our 
warmest  good  wishes  for  many  happ^ 
birthdays  to  come. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending felicitations,  first  to  our  good 
friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Capehart],  whom  the  Senator  from 
New  York  discussed  a  little  while  earlier. 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  with 
Senator  Capehart  ever  since  I  entered 
the  Senate  and  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  as  long  as  he  has  been  a 
member  of  that  committee. 

Senator  Capehart  is  the  tanking  Re- 
publican on  the  Baniung  and  Currency 
Committee.  During  the  short  time  the 
Republicans  had  control  of  the  Senate, 
he  served  as  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee. During  that  time  he  was  likewise 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing, of  which  I  have  served  as  chairman 
during  the  other  years. 

Senator  Capehart  has  remained  on  the 
committee  as  the  ranking  Republican 
member.  Therefore  I  have  had  very 
close  association  with  him.  I  have  often 
said  that  I  have  never  known  a  person 
with  whom  it  was  easier  to  work  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  feel  that  he  always  wants  to  do  the 
right  thing.  He  believes  in  getting  good 
legislation  passed  and  he  works  to  that 
end. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  has  recognized  him 
on  this  his  biil^hday,  and  I  join  with  him 
in  felicitating  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Likewise  I  join  in  felicitating  one  of 
the  two  genial  Senators  from  Maryland, 
our  friend  Glenn  Beall,  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  ever  since 
he  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  good  many  years  ago  prior  to  his  com- 
ing to  the  Senate. 

Senator  Beall  likewise  serves  on  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Housing  Subcommittee,  and  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  work  with  him  on 
Inany  pieces  of  legislation.  We  have  had 
a  great  interest  together  and  have  worked 
together.  He  is  a  fine,  devoted,  able 
Senator,  and  I  am  glad  to  join  in  ex- 
tending our  greetings  to  him  on  his 
birthday.  I  still  do  not  know  which 
birthday  it  is,  but  he  is  along  in 
maturity. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart], 
with  whom  he  has  had  such  intimate 


contact.  Neither  of  these  Senators  is 
disclosing  which  birthday  anniversary 
it  is. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  have  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  extend  felicitations  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  on  their  birthday  anniver- 
saries. It  may  be  that  they  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  do  not 
care  to  say  which  birthday  it  is.  Never- 
theless, it  was  fortunate  for  the  country 
and  fortunate  for  the  Senate  when  both 
of  these  Senators  were  bom. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  extend  feUcitations  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland.  My  confidence 
in  him  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  I 
got  out  of  his  way  so  he  could  be  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  a  com- 
mittee which  has  great  responsibilities 
and  interest  to  his  constituency.  I  have 
found  him  an  excellent  person  with 
whom  to  work.  He  has  a  great  many 
friends.  When  a  man  can  run  on  the 
Republican  ticket  statewide  in  Maryland 
and  win  by  the  majority  by  which  Sena- 
tor Beall  has  won,  it  speaks  for  the 
friendsliip  and  integrity  and  confidence 
people  have  in  him.    I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  gratified  by  the 
fine  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  and 
I  have  had  close  contact  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Senators  from  Maryland  and  South 
Dakota  have  done  very  much  indeed  for 
the  people  of  the  District. 


AN    IMAGINATIVE    PLAN    TO    HELP 
CUT  MAYHEM  ON  THE  HIGHWAYS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one is  concerned — and  properly  so — 
about  the  high  rate  of  accidents  and 
deaths  on  the  highways  of  America. 
Unfortunately,  like  the  weather,  it  has 
proved  extremely  difficult  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  Statewide 
efforts  in  some  instances  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  cutting  down  mayhem  on 
the  highways.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Because  this  is  a  national  problem, 
inasmuch  as  automobile  traffic  these 
days  clearly  involves  interstate  travel  as 
the  normal  routine,  it  deserves  national 
attention.    It  demands  national  answers. 

One  such  answer  has  been  formulated 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case].  In  an  in- 
teresting article  appearing  in  yesterday's 
Parade  magazine.  Senator  Case  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  a  Driver 
Records  Clearance  Center  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Iliis  ofDce  would 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation's  central  identifi- 
cation files,  by  providing  a  central 
register  of  information  on  revoked  li- 
censes and  major  traffic  offenses  in  each 
of  the  50  States. 
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In  this  w»y.  nnaaf e  ditren  ean  be  kept 
off  our  TtMUlt  by  meun  of  clearing  chan- 
nels of  omunimlcatlon  between  State 
officials  about  oat-of-8tate  drtrers.  In 
recoit  months  we  bave  witnessed  ser- 
eral  horrible  acdctents  Involving  dilTers 
with  long  lists  of  past  Ttolationa  and/or 
accidents  in  a  number  of  States.  Tei. 
because  no  one  State  was  aware  of  their 
overall  record,  no  action  could  be  taken 
against  them.  If  all  this  informaticm 
had  been  available,  these  drivers  would 
undoubtedly  have  lost  th^r  licenses  in 
their  home  States  or  their  reciprocal 
driving  privileges  in  other  States. 

It  is  my  understanding  Senator  Casi 
will  introduce  his  bill  tomorrow.  It  will 
call  for  the  establishment  of  the  Center 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  will  make  available  this  inf  ormati<xi 
to  all  interested  officials  at  aH  levels  of 
government.  When  the  C«iter  is  in  full 
operation.  I  believe  it  can  cmitribute 
substantially  to  making  our  highways 
safer  places  on  which  to  drive. 

Everyone  interested  in  highway  safety 
and  disturbed  over  highway  tragedies 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Senator 
Cass  for  devising  this  imaginative  and 
workable  means  to  keep  dread  menaces 
off  our  highways.  It  Is  my  Intention  to 
join  him  in  eospoDsoring  this  proposal, 
which  Is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the 
fine  work  he  is  doing  in  behalf  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Cass  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkoors, 
as  follows: 

Lcr's  Dsivx  T&AWK  Kamxacs  Otr  tkx  Roao 

(By   OLorroMB   P.    Cask,   VJB.   Senator   from 

New  Jeraey) 

WAamju/row.  D.C. — With  ttae  highway  toll 
running  about  38,000  deaths  a  year,  recklen 
drlTen  are  llteraUy  getting  away  wltli  mur- 
der. Society  recognizee  and  deals  with  the 
menace  of  the  habitual  criminal.  It  hae  yet 
,  to  make  a  aertoua  effort  to  ta^le  the  jMroto- 
lem  ctf  the  habitual  highway  offender.  Let 
me  cite  Just  two  examples : 

Last  October  9,  40  ooUege  ooeds  and  thdr 
profeeeor  were  returning  by  bus  from  Mew 
York  City  to  Trenton  State  College.  In  North 
Brunswick.  NJ..  a  trailer-tanker  truck 
crashed  Into  the  rear  of  the  bxu  as  It  halted 
for  a  stop  light.  Both  vehicles  burst  Into 
flame.  Nine  students  and  their  professor 
burned  to  death;  two  other  gtrls  died  later  of 
bums.  The  driver  of  the  truck  had  been 
convicted  of  no  leas  than  eight  morlng  (as 
against  parking)  offenses  scattered  among 
the  States  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania.    Yet  he  was  still  on  the  road. 

Fcair  days  before  Christmas,  a  double- 
decko-  bus  packed  with  passengers  was  head- 
ing west  Into  Tucson,  Arts.  A  cattle  to\ick 
going  east  puUed  around  another  vehicle  Into 
the  path  of  the  bus.  There  was  a  head- 
on  oolllalon.  Nine  people  wtare  killed.  The 
truck  driver  had  at  least  half  a  dozen  pre- 
vious violations  in  another  State.  Yet  he 
also  was  still  on  the  road. 

An  estimated  minion  drivers  who  have 
had  their  Ueenses  revoked  In  their  own  States 
may  obtain  Ilcenaes  in  others.  They  can  go 
on  to  repeat  tliatr  offenses,  to  risk  or  claim 
more  Uvea. 

WST 


As   traillc   eopgeatlon   tnersases.   highway 
travel  becomes  ever  more  daofferous.    Whila 
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a  pertB  work  on  traffic  control  and  highway 
ei  glneerlng,  I  submit  there  Is  one  thing  for 
g]  eater  safe^  that  can  be  done  at  once. 
VI B  can  clamp  down  on  the  reckless  drtvers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  roaring  20*8  for  an 
e]  ample.  When  nationwide  gangsterism 
reured  Its  dragon's  head,  criminals  moved 
fr  un  dty  to  city  and  from  State  to  State  with 
aluming  Inununlty.  There  was  no  single 
pi  ice  to  which  police  officials  could  turn 
fo  r  the  Identification  of  known  criminals. 
T  len  in  1924.  810,000  fingerprint  records 
fr  >m  prison  and  Oovemment  files  were 
b!  ought  together  to  form  the  nucletis  of  the 
n(  rw  staggering  collection  of  the  FBI's  Identl- 
fl«  atlon  Division.  Today,  in  a  matter  of  mln- 
u1  es,  local  police  can  learn  whether  an  ar- 
re  ited  man  Is  wanted  elsewhere  for  an  even 
m  are  serious  crime. 

Why  shouldn't  we  keep  as  close  tabs  on 
oi  r  habitual  highway  offenders  as  we  do  on 
o\  I  habitual  criminals?  Recklessness  with 
ai  automobile  can  be  Just  as  deadly  as  care- 
le  isness  with  a  g«jn. 

The  s(riutlon.  In  my  view.  Is  simple.  In  the 
oc  nalng  week,  I  am  drafting  legislation  to 
ee  babllsh  a  National  Clearinghouse  for  Major 
Ti  affle  Offenses — ^the  equivalent,  for  reckless 
di  Ivers,  of  the  FBI's  criminal  files.  Habitual 
tr  liBc  violators  wo\ild  be  known  not  only  in 
tl  eir  own  State,  as  at  present,  but  through- 
oi  it  the  land. 

CLZAKnrOROOSS    Of    ACTION 

For  a  beginning  the  clearinghouse  would 
re;ord: 

1.  Drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  whose  li- 
ce OSes  had  been  revoked  or  whose  reciprocal 
dilvlng  privileges  had  been  canceled  by  any 
State.  This  would  be  extended  as  soon  as 
pcBsfble  to  the  drivers  of  private  cars. 

3.  Drivers  of  private  cars  or  commercial 
V4  hides  convicted  of  contributing  to  acci- 
dints  through  drunken  drtving. 

8.  Drivers  of  commercial  vehicles  convicted 
oi  two  or  more  major  offenses  in  any  State, 
Bi  ch  as  reckless  driving,  disobeying  traffic 
oi  leers  and  greatly  exceeding  speed  limits. 
A  :aln,  this  would  be  extended  to  the  drtvers 
ol  private  cars  as  soon  as  possible. 

What  effect  would  the  clearinghoxise  have? 
A  driver  with  two  major  offenses  against  him 
wtnild  have  a  record  available  to  aU  States. 
It  would  grow  If  he  committed  f\irther  vio- 
la ;ions.  Sven  If  his  own  State  f aUed  to  take 
action  against  him,  other  States  could  pro- 
te  rt  themselves.  They  co\ild  withdraw  reclp- 
ro:al  driving  privileges  and  enforce  their 
et  let  by  periodic  checks  at  their  borders. 

The  redclesB  drtvers,  knowing  they  were  on 
resord.  vrould  be  more  cautious.  As  two- 
tt  ne  losers,  they  would  risk  never  being  able 
to  drive  anywhere  again. 

A  national  daaringhoiise  would  prevent 
re  :kless-drtving  tragedies  once  State  agencies 
d<  veloped  the  habit  of  using  It.  Some  East- 
er a  States  have  recently  negotiated  a  com- 
ptct  among  themselves  under  which  they 
ac  ree  to  send  the  record  of  all  moving  viola- 
tli  ins  by  a  visiting  driver  to  the  authorttles  In 
hi  I  home  State.  This  is  a  real  gain.  My 
proposal  will  in  no  way  conflict  with  this 
ap  proach,  and  It  will,  I  hope,  encourage  It. 

rhe  Interstate  compact  assuree  a  detailed 
kxowledge  by  the  State  of  what  its  drivers 
do  In  nearby  areas.  The  clearinghouse  would 
provide  Information  on  serious  traffic  of- 
fenses, wherever  and  by  whomever  they  are 
oofnmltted.     It  alone  would  solve  the  prob- 


lem of  drtvers  who  flee  to  other  States  to 
obtain  new  licensee.  It  alone  would  enable 
Stites  to  protect  themselves  against  unsafe 
vers  from  all  other  States, 
tlie  idea  I  propose  offers  no  challenge  to 
St  ite  rights.  In  a  nation  on  wheels,  all 
Ai^ertcans  of  all  States  have  a  vital  Interest 
road  safety.  The  least  we  can  do  Is  help 
th^  States  get  the  information  they  need  to 
ke  tp  the  reckless  driver  off  the  road. 


GHDVKRNOR  RCXIKEFELLER  CALLS 
FOR  A  PROGRAM  TO  STIMULATE 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Mr.  KHIATINO.  Mr.  President.  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  speaking  at  the 
New  York  State  Conference  on  Automa- 
tion at  Cooperstown.  N.Y..  last  week  out- 
lined what  I  believe  to  be  an  extremely 
realistic  and  significant  program  for  ex- 
panded economic  growth  in  the  United 
States.  In  connection  with  adjusting  to 
automation,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Cooperstown  Conference,  the  Governor 
noted  that  "only  an  environment  of  vig- 
orous and  sustained  economic  growth 
can  provide  a  framework  for  dealing  in  a 
really  satisfactory  fashion  with  the  im- 
portant human  problem  of  Job  displace- 
ment caused  by  increasing  automation." 

Mr.  President,  this  speech  is  typical  of 
the  bold  and  imaginative  approach  to 
the  major  problems  of  our  day  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  from  the  distin- 
guished Governor  of  New  York.  He  does 
not  hedge;  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  deal 
frankly  with  the  Issues  as  he  sees  them. 
His  proposals  for  action  are  positive  and 
constructive,  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
Justify  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note,  first, 
that  the  Governor's  address  contains  a 
quite  detailed  discussion  of  the  history 
of  economic  growth  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  industrializa- 
tion of  our  national  economy  to  the  pres- 
ent. Too  often,  those  who  seek  to 
analyze  and  imderstand  the  workings  of 
our  economy  fall  to  put  their  thoughts  In 
historical  perspective. 

The  Governor  also  discusses  the  basic 
needs  of  our  society  and  the  relative  cost 
of  fulfilling  them  adequately.  He  notes 
that  a  projection  of  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  which  has  prevailed  over  the  past 
decade,  in  his  view,  would  not  provide  for 
the  achievement  of  all  of  these  several 
needs,  without  at  the  same  time  increas- 
ing taxes  and  thereby  cutting  down  the 
rewards  which  a  person  can  receive  for 
his  labors  within  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy.  Therefore,  assuming  that  we 
want  to  maintain  existing  share  of  our 
"GNP"  which  goes  to  F^ederal.  State,  and 
local  governments  and  assuming  that  we 
do  not  want  to  be  forced  into  wftWng 
unduly  restrictive  choices  as  to  which 
of  the  most  pressing  national  needs  we 
will  seek  to  fiilflll.  then  we  must  look  to 
ways  in  which  our  rate  of  economic 
growth  can  be  stimulated  and  expanded 
in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  sets  out  five  correc- 
tive steps  which  he  feels  would  sig- 
nificantly stimulate  American  economic 
growth.  They  are  Increased  tax  incen- 
tives to  promote  greater  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment;  enlightened 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  geared  to 
greater  econranic  growth;  the  elimina- 
Uon  of  all  types  of  featherbedding  and 
useless  and  wasted  efforts;  the  overhaul 
of  our  farm  programs  in  such  a  way  as 
to  aid  and  reorient  low-income  pro- 
ducers; and,  finally,  the  elimination  of 
unjust  and  morally  degrading  racial 
economic  barriers  which  prevent  the  full 
utilization  of  our  Nation's  skills. 
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All  five  are  worthy  goals.  Consid- 
ered as  a  whole,  there  is  one  char- 
acteristic which  stands  out  and  which 
is  stressed  in  Governor  Rockefellers 
speech;  namely,  that  these  objectives 
can  be  achieved  "within  the  framework 
of  our  existing  system  of  initiative  and 
enterprise."  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  the  Governor  on  the  need  to  avoid 
sweeping  generalized  panaceas  and  on 
the  imdesirability  of  structuring  our 
Government  and  society  in  such  a  way 
as  to  specifically  and  unilaterally  plan 
more  national  output.  As  Americans, 
we  do  not  accept  the  cult  of  planning. 
We  have  and  desire  to  continue  our 
fundamental  free  and  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  Governor  Rockefeller's 
five-point  program  for  economic  growth 
Rives  full  re<x>gnition  to  this  objective 
and  calls  for  action  which  conforms 
with  the  principles  underlying  our  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tion at  this  point  to  the  very  favorable 
editorial  on  the  Governor's  speech  which 
appeared  in  Sunday's  New  York  Times, 
which  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  five  proposals  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  make  good 
sense  and  are  compatible  with  our  econ- 
omy and  system  of  government.  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  5.  1960 1 

PxocaAM  roR  Economic  Gbowth 
Governor  Rockefeller  has  prtqxised  a  con- 
crete program  for  Increasing  this  country's 
rate  of  economic  growth  to  6  or  6  percent 
annually.  He  has  made  plain  bis  belief  that 
this  can  be  achieved  without  t>a&ically  alter- 
ing our  present  economic  system,  and  his 
conviction,  which  we  share  heartliy.  that 
such  speedier  growth  is  essential  both  to 
meet  ovir  domestic  needs  and  to  counter  the 
challenge  posed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  economy. 

All  five  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  specific  pro- 
posals make  good  sense.  Modification  of  the 
depreciation  and  other  relevant  portions  of 
our  tax  structure  to  encourage  greater  invest- 
ment In  modem  productive  equipment  has 
long  been  urged  by  many  authorities  and  its 
efficacy  has  been  proved  by  experience  with 
rapid  amortization  permitted  to  achieve  new 
productive  capacity  In  time  of  emergency. 
An  end  to  featherbedding,  whether  through 
union  restriction  or  through  subsidies  which 
permit  business  to  operate  inefficiently,  has 
long  been  needed  to  cut  production  costs. 
An  end  to  racial  dlscrlmlnaLlou  Is  needed  for 
many  reasons,  including  such  discrimina- 
tion's negative  effect  upon  economic  growth 
resulting  from  the  denial  to  the  Nation  of 
the  skills  of  those  affected.  The  need  to  use 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  curb  both  in- 
flations and  recessions  has  long  been  appar- 
ent, as  has  been  the  need  for  a  national  farm 
program  to  promote  useful  and  efficient  pro- 
duction rather  than  to  pile  up  surpluses 
and  protect  high -cost  producers. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will 
continue  to  pursue  this  theme  and  that  he 
will  address  himself  to  one  more  key  point: 
How  is  the  demand  to  be  created  so  as  to 
stimulate  and  dispose  of  additional  produc- 
tion? The  existence  of  great  needs  for  more 
housing,  more  schools,  more  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities,  and  the  like  Is  clear. 

But  how  are  these  needs  to  be  translated 
into  effective  demands  In  the  market  which 
guides  producers  In  a  free  economy? 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller's  speech  goes  to  the 
very  core  of  the  challenge  presently  con- 
fronting America,  both  in  competing 
with  the  Soviets  and  in  continuing  and 
accelerating  the  growth  of  our  economy 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of 
all  Americans.  Not  only  does  the  Gov- 
ernor's speech  Identify  the  challenge 
which  we  face,  but  it  also  siiggests 
certain  concrete  and  realistic  ways  in 
which  to  meet  it.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernor's thoughts  on  this  subject  and  his 
program  for  action  merit  serious  consid- 
eration, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  summary  of  his  speech  and 
the  text  of  the  Governor's  remarks  ap- 
pear at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  text  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CooPEasTOWN.  N.T.,  June  1. — Governor 
Rockefeller  offered  a  five-point  program  to- 
night to  accelerate  U.S.  economic  growth 
without  Infiatlon  and  "within  the  framework 
of  our  existing  system  of  initiative  and  enter- 
prise." 

"Only  an  environment  of  vigorous  and  sus- 
tained economic  growth  can  provide  a  frame- 
work for  dealing  In  a  really  satisfactory 
fashion  with  the  Important  human  problem 
of  Job  displacement  caused  by  Increasing 
automation,"  the  Governor  declared  at  the 
opening  session  of  a  3-day  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Automation. 

"Rapid  economic  growth,"  he  said,  "is  the 
key  to  more  Jobs,  better  Jobs,  and  better 
paying  Joiw  •  •  •  [and]  a  prime  necessity 
if  this  Nation  Is  to  discharge  Its  formidable 
responsibilities  and  meet  Its  rapidly  mount- 
ing needs." 

Governor  Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  U.S. 
economic  growth  Is  lagging  behind  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  many  free  nations  as 
well,  and  he  recommended  these  corrective 
steps: 

1.  Incentives  to  Increase  Investment  in 
new  plant  and  equipment  In  order  to  achieve 
more  eflBclent  production  through  moderni- 
zation and  to  counteract  "the  shocking  fact 
that  over  a  period  of  80  years  this  Nation's 
stock  of  plant  and  equipment  upon  which  Its 
output  depends  has  been  progressively  grow- 
ing older." 

2.  IhiUghtened  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
to  achieve  continued  progress  in  curbing  In- 
fiatlon and  business  recessions. 

3.  Elimination  of  featherbedding,  both  In 
labor  practices  and  In  business  subsidies 
which  support  inefficient  production  instead 
of  providing  Incentives  for  the  moderniza- 
tion that  promotes  efficiency. 

4.  Reorientation  of  the  national  farm  pro- 
gram to  the  goal  of  useful  and  more  efficient 
production. 

5.  Elimination  of  racial  discrimination 
which  "in  addition  to  Its  moral  Indefensi- 
bility •  •  •  prevents  the  Nation  from  mak- 
ing full  use  of  the  skills  of  a  significant 
fjortlon  of  the  population." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  Governor's 
remarks : 

"Throughout  the  Thursday  and  Friday  ses- 
sions of  this  conference  you  will  be  dealing 
in  depth  with  problems  related  to  automa- 
tion. It  Is  my  piurpose  to  talk  to  you  tonight 
about  economic  growth. 

"I  chose  this  topic  because  I  am  convinced 
that  only  an  environment  of  vigorous  and 
sustained  economic  growth  can  provide  a 
framework  for  dealing  In  a  really  satisfactory 
fashion  with  the  Important  human  problem 
of  Job  displacement  caused  by  Increasing 
automation. 

"I  chose  It  because  I  believe  that  rapid 
economic  growth  Is  the  key  to  more  Jobs, 
better  Jobs,  and  better  paying  Jobs  to  provide 


higher  nvlng  standards   fen-   a  rapidly   ex- 
panding work  force. 

"I  chose  It  because  eoonomlc  growth  Is  a 
prtane  neoassity  if  this  NaUon  U  to  discharge 
its  formidable  responslbliltles  and  meet  Its 
rapidly  mounting  needs  in  such  fields  as 
eduoatkm,  public  health,  naticxial  defense 
and  international  eoonomlc  cooperation  In 
the  decade  ahead. 

"Finally.  I  riectcd  to  speak  about  eoonomlc 
growth  as  an  introduction  to  this  confer- 
ence because  I  believe  that  automation, 
properly  and  broadly  conoelved,  is  one  of  the 
more  Important  and  necessary  Instrxmenu 
through  which  a  mwe  rapid  rate  of  growth 
may  be  achieved." 

I 

"Automation  essentially  Is  a  complex  of 
measures — organization  procedure,  tech- 
niques and  equipment — that  combine  to 
augment  the  output  of  a  given  worker  In  a 
given  amount  of  time.  There  is  nothing 
mystical  about  It.  The  building  of  the  first 
windmill,  the  Invention  of  the  first  printing 
press,  automatic  loom,  steam  engine  or  t7i>e- 
wrlter.  the  setting  up  of  the  first  sssembly 
line  in  production — all  of  these  were  steps 
In  the  direction  of  automation.  The  most 
highly  mechanized  of  modern  oil  refineries, 
installations  of  automatic  machine  tools  In 
metal  manufacturing,  or  the  \ise  of  huge 
data-sorting  machines  and  electronic  com- 
puters in  Government  and  business  estab- 
lishments are  simply  further  steps  In  the 
same  direction. 

"In  short,  automation  is  an  essential  part 
of  progress — increasing  productivity  and  pro- 
ducing higher  earnings  for  the  workers. 
The  introduction  of  new  and  better  ma- 
chlnes  and  methods  underlies  the  tremen- 
dous rise  in  our  standard  of  living.  At  the 
same  time,  modern  technological  break- 
throughs have  opened  up  possibilities  for 
introducing  the  techniques  and  tools  of  auto- 
mation ui>on  a  temi>o  and  scale  that  dwarfs 
past   p)erformances   in   this  direction. 

"This  has  raised  the  spectre  of  pxxslble 
Job  displacement  on  a  large  scale.  But  since 
automation  requires  very  heavy  capital  ex- 
penditures, the  cost  of  providing  the  equip- 
ment upon  which  it  depends  Is  likely  to 
limit  the  speed  and  the  extent  of  its  adop- 
tion. In  a  stagnant,  slow-growth  economy, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  room 
for  genuine  concern  over  the  displacement  of 
men  by  machines. 

"I  do  not  believe  we  need  fear  such  a  sit- 
uation in  any  general  national  sense  in  the 
j>erlod  ahead.  However,  I  feel  very  strongly 
we  must  be  sure  that  other  opp>ortiinltles 
are  avaUable  to  the  individuals  affected  by 
automation.  We  should  welcome  automa- 
tion because  our  problem  over  the  coming 
decade  promises  to  be  not  one  of  creating 
enough  Jobs  but  one  of  creating  enotigh  pro- 
duction. 

"This  Nation  faces  vast  and  expanding 
challenges  and  oppHX-tunlties  at  home  and 
abroad.  To  measure  up  to  the  future,  this 
Nation  needs  to  make  sure  that  everyone 
who  wcmts  work  has  the  opportunity  of  em- 
ployment in  a  Job  that  gives  the  fullest  scope 
possible  to  his  abilities  and  that  pirovides  the 
most  modern  equipment  cmd  methods  for  all 
workers.  In  that  manner  we  will  at  the 
same  time  accelerate  our  rate  of  economic 
advance  and  provide  the  scale  of  production 
needed  to  meet  our  national  objectives. 

"I  can  understand  and  sympMithize  with 
the  deeply  Ingrained  fear  of  massive  unem- 
ployment tliat  is  a  heritage  of  the  dei>resslon 
thirties.  But  I  am  convinced  that  many  of 
the  Ideas  carried  over  from  this  traiunatlc 
experience  have  no  real  application  to  the 
problems  we  must  face  in  the  1960'8.  Such 
historic  attitudes  are  likely  to  hinder  rather 
than  help  tis.  Current  and  prospective 
problems  promise  to  be  of  such  radically 
different  type  and  dimension  that  the  al- 
ways-relevant consideration  of  handling  in- 
stances of  employment  displacement  in  a 
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txumanm  ftirtitnw  ealls  for  •  oonptotolr 
artanteOatt  la  our  thinking  uid  appraitih. 

"R  li  wltktai  tlUa  ralcnnee  ftamnrcck  fbat 
X  want  to  talk  to  yon  •boat  »««»"««■«««  growtli 
oT«r  tta*  nnt  10  jmn.  I  tluUl  Mt  forth  our 
pMt  growth  MooHl.  our  fvtar*  nowla,  the 
Inatfaquacy  oC  rMant  groirtk  trends  to  meet 
thaw  n— Ji  and  fla^lj  X  ■ball  give  acme 
Indication  of  how  mxttA  aMKkmal  growth 
is  rsqnlrsd  to  tfo  what  wmtd^atng.  I  shall 
than  aiamlna  what  lor—  mf^wuBtuxm  can 
ba  mustarad  to  achla«»  thfeife.VMVth — ^without 
distorting  our  syatom  of  private  InltlatlTe 
that  has  given  us  a  tong>term  record  of 
dynamic  eoonomle  growth  unmatched  \>j  any 
other  major  nation. 

**7lM  task.  In  short,  Is  to  accelerate  our 
rata  of  aconamle  advance  without  Inflation 
and  to  do  so  within  the  framework  of  our 
OTi sting  system  of  InltUtlve  and  enterprise — 
with  Oovemment  action  In  a  complementary 
and  never  a  dominating  role.  I  am  confident 
that  ws  can  discharge  this  task  if  we  as  a 
nation  am  willing  to  work  for  It  and  adopt 
the  Uad  of  policies  that  will  bring  It  about. 
The  UiiMS  oaU  for  hard  work  and  hard 
eholoea— qualltlas  that  are  part  of  the 
American  heritage." 

n 
The  VS.  record  of  economic  growth 

"The  best  available  estimates  of  the 
long-term  growth  record  of  the  XJS.  econ- 
omy from  1839  to  1969  show  a  rising 
trend  In  our  GNP — the  value  of  the  ta<tal  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  in  constant 
prices — amounting  to  3.7  percent  annually. 
This  has  provided  a  doubling  of  real  output 
every  19  years.  It  Is  a  prouder  record  than 
can  be  shown  by  any  other  national  economy 
over  a  comparable  span  of  time.  This  long- 
term  growth  has  been  far  from  regular. 
TPnax  1869  to  1930,  the  long-term  trend  was 
bettered  slightly,  averaging  about  3.75  per- 
cent on  an  annual  basis.  For  the  depression 
decade  c€  the  1930*8  as  a  whole,  there  was  r-o 
growth  In  per  capita  output. 

"An  unprecedentedly  severe  decline  from 
1929  to  1983  was  only  partially  recouped  by  a 
sharp  rise  from  1983  to  1937,  with  some  subse- 
quent slackening  off  until  the  outbreak  of 
WOTld  War  n.  Not  until  well  into  1940  did 
we  regain  the  level  of  per  capita  output  tLat 
bad  been  reached  In  1939. 

"During  the  war,  under  the  pressing  stimu- 
lus for  the  full  mobilization  of  all  our  re- 
sources, the  highly  unemployment  that  per- 
sisted throughout  the  thirties  was  wiped  out, 
even  though  work  hours  were  lengthened. 
There  was  a  great  spurt  in  our  economic 
growth,  which  showed  average  annual  In- 
crefwes  of  about  10  percent.  Under  the  im- 
petus ot  a  national  emergency,  we  Increased 
our  production  more  than  flO  percent  in  4 
years— proof  that  the  American  economy 
can  respond  superbly  to  challenge. 

"Fbr  the  poatwar  period,  from  the  1947 
level  to  the  reasonably  expectable  gross  na- 
tional product  for  1900,  the  annual  rate  of 
growth  has  amounted  to  almost  4  percent. 

"Why,  it  may  fairly  be  queried,  lant  this 
good  enough  to  meet  the  problems  and  needs 
of  our  Nation  at  home  and  abroad? 

"ICany  thoughtful  citizens  have  suggested 
that  we  have  been  placing  too  much  em- 
I^iasls  upon  material  progress  goals.  They 
contend  that  these  are  not  the  true  measure 
of  a  given  civilization's  stature.  Scnne  of 
them  have  held  that,  in  an  'aiBuent  society' 
such  as  ours.  It  Is  flUlng  that  we  should  con- 
centrate less  upon  providing  for  the  material 
needs  and  cotaforte  of  life  and  should  give 
greater  attention  to  thoee  things  that  pro- 
mote spiritual  and  cultural  enhancement  of 
our  cltlaens  as  a  whole.  j 

"I  recognise  dearly  the  need  for  giving 
weight  to  this  claim,  but  I  am  i»t}foundly 
convinced  that  the  two  seta  of  values  are 
not  conflicting  altematlvea.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  vigorous  and  sustained 
econocnlc  growth  Is  one  of  the  requisites — 
though    certainly    not    the    only    one — for 


build  ng  a  society  capable  of  discharging  the 
aztra^^lnarlly  heavy  burden  of  social  re- 
in prospect  for  the  years  ahead, 
be  eqtuUly  concerned  about  getting 
growth  and  using  Ita  proceeds  wisely." 
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ippraiaal  of  Amerioa'a  needs.  1990-70 

likely  that  the  gross  national 

for  1900  will  be  around  $510  billion, 

$3330  per  capita  for  a  population 

million.    If  ow  recent  growth  rate  of 

4  percent  per  year  is  sxutained  for  the 

the  ONP  In  1970  would  be  around 

higher,  or  about  $756  billion.    But 

p^ulation  trend  Is  on  the  rise  also.    By 

estimate,  otu*  population  in  1970 

i^proxlmate  214  million.     This  would 

per  capite  ONP  some  $3,630  in  1970. 

the  gain  that  really  counts — the  In- 

in  the  output  per  person — would  be 

fibout  35  percent  for  the  10- year  period. 

1  rould  be  a  most  crediteble  growth  rec- 

measured  by  the  Nation's  past  accom- 

ents.    But  it  would  not  suffice  to  meet 

challenges  we  face  in  such  fashion 

re  and  the  world  could  look  to  the 

with  hope  and  confidence  that  it  can 

era  of  opportunity  and  fulfillment  of 

ultimate  objectives. 

production  is  divided  among  a  num- 

Important  uses.    At  present,  about  20 

goes  to  government  at  all  levels,  16 

is  plowed  back  into  private  Invest- 

»  support  the  growth  in  total  produc- 

uod  04  percent  Is  spent  on  consumer 

and  services.    There  is  never  enough 

all  the  needs  in  any  economy.    No 

has  ever  achieved  the  miUenlum  un- 

whlch  all  needs  were  satlsfleld.     Thus. 

I  ociety  faces  a  problem  of  choice  among 

ng  ends,  since  every  society  faces  the 

it  is  impossible  to  divide  up  more 

produced. 

we  stend  at  a  time  in  the  history  of 

N|itlon  and  the  world  when  compelling 

make  this  problem  of  choice  appear 

difficult  under  a  4-percent  growth 

Balanced  budgeta  on  a  pay-as-you-go 

prevent  inflation  have  become  major 

in  this  country. 

the  choice  is  between  taking 

percentage  of  ONP.  through  higher 

for  such  Govenunent  services  as  edu- 

housing,  and  national  security,  or  in- 

the  ONP  at  a  more  rapid  rate  so 

present  30  percent  teken  by  Govern - 

is   sufficient.      No   one   wante    to    see 

toxes.    I  believe  there  are  two  com- 

to    work    aggressively    and 

to  increase  our  rate  of  eco- 

advance: 

a  4-percent  growth  rate  would  not 

to  acc(xnmodate  the  real  needs 

American    people    for   rising   living 

better  housing  and  t>etter  cities, 

educational  opportunities,  national 

in  an  uncertain  world,  and  improved 

sec\irity  and  job  opportunities. 

a   4-percent   growth   rate   is    no 

adequate  in  the  modem  world  to  as- 

long-term  maintenance  of  o\ir  posl- 

the  world's  leading  and  most  dynamic 
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econoiiy. 

"A  f  ister  rate  of  economic  advance  would 
not  el  mlnate  the  problnn  of  making  hard 
choica  i  among  competing  claims  on  the  na- 
tional ivoductlon.  But  it  might  serve  to 
make  i  he  process  of  choice  one  that  could  be 
canieq  out  by  a  democratic  society  In  an 
of  progress  toward  the  manifold 
a  society  pursues — instead  of  an 
of  frustration  and  conflict. 
I  can  nutke  the  problem  more 
by  citing  briefly  some  of  the 
that  are  pressing  on  the  economy: 
Is  our  declared  national  policy  to  pro- 
oi^portunitles  for  all  Americans  who 
and  willing  to  work.  In  the  decade 
ilxtles,  our  population  of  working  age 
increasing  at  a  radically  faster  pace 


than  at  any  time  in  recent  history.  This 
factor  will  of  itself  contribute  toward  a 
fastw  rate  of  production  output.  But  un- 
less we  step  up  our  growth  rate,  it  could 
result  in  the  humanly  tmacceptaUe  and 
wasteful  alternative  of  increasing  unemploy- 
ment or  under  emplo3rment.  Accelerated 
growth  in  output  is  therefore  a  national 
imperative. 

"2.  In  addiUon  to  Jobs,  individual  Ameri- 
cans want  progressive  betterment  of  their 
lives,  a  more  rapid  rise  in  their  living  stand- 
ards. In  the  postwar  period,  wages  have 
been  Increasing  by  an  average  of  about  6.5 
percent  each  year — while  output  per  man- 
hour  has  Increased  by  only  3  percent  a  year. 
As  an  outgrowth  of  this,  prices  have  risen  an 
average  of  2.5  percent  each  year  with  the 
result  that  they  have  cut  into  money  wage 
increases  by  40  percent.  Therefore,  there  U 
obvious  need  to  increase  production  effi- 
ciency to  make  feasible  the  present  expecta- 
tions for  improved  living  standards. 

"3.  National  security  expenditures  need  to 
be  increased.  Sven  when  the  early  phases 
of  a  disarmament  program  are  achieved.  It 
will  require  increased  expenditiires  because 
of  the  initially  high  cost  of  developing  in- 
spection facilities.  In  view  of  continuing 
threate  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Federal  expenditvires 
over  the  next  decade  will  increase  at  a  faster 
rate  than  can  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment's proportionate  share  of  a  48  percent 
growth  in  gross  national  product  diulng  that 
period.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Ineviteble 
need  for  major  new  expenditures  for  ade- 
quate civilian  defense  protection. 

"Our  combined  national  security  expendi- 
tures for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
currently  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  combined  Federal.  State,  and  local  expend- 
iture for  goods  and  services.  Of  the  various 
studies  of  prospective  needs  in  this  field, 
most  of  the  estimates  that  have  taken  into 
account  the  contingency  of  mounting  cold- 
war  tensions  have  envisaged  step-ups 
amounting  to  st  least  6  or  0  percent  per  year 
over  a  sustained  period. 

"4.  Other  Government  expenditures  need  to 
be  increased.  We  have  fallen  behind  In  pro- 
viding the  public  assete  needed  to  support 
a  growing  economy.  The  great  bulk  of  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  for  goods  and  services, 
other  than  in  the  national  security  field,  is 
In  the  State  and  local  Jiuisdictlon.  Stete 
and  local  expenditures  have  increased  by 
about  70  percent  on  a  constant  price  baslB 
over  the  past  10  years. 

"Careful  studies  of  nationwide  requlre- 
mento  for  education  and  health  programs 
and  for  public  construction  of  school  and 
hospital  buildings — of  highways,  water  sup- 
ply and  control  systems,  for  sewage  disposal, 
conservation  and  recreation  facilities — indi- 
cate the  need  for  a  doubling  of  budgets — or 
more — over  a  10-year  period. 

"When  all  these  needs  are  added  up,  they 
exceed  by  a  wide  margin  what  we  will  pro- 
duce under  a  4-percent  growth  rate.  Clear- 
ly, something  would  have  to  give. 

"If  we  were  to  meet  all  public  spending 
needs  without  a  more  rapid  growth  rate,  we 
would  have  to  increase  tax  rates.  And  by 
thus  diverting  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
GNP  Into  public  use,  we  woiild  thereby  cut 
the  ret\ims  that  the  people  could  expect  to 
get  from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
I  refuse  to  accept  this  prospect  of  an  Amer- 
ica failing  to  measure  up  to  the  challenges 
it  faces.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  we  have 
an  alternative.  We  can  accept  the  chal- 
lenges and  teke  the  necessary  steps  to  ac- 
celerate our  economic  growth. 

"So  much  for  meeting  our  future  needs. 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  compelling 
reason  for  accelerating  our  economic 
growth — the  competition  that  now  Is  being 
offered  us  by  other  economies. 

"We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
economy    has    been    growing   recently   at    a 
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faster  rate  than  ours.  The  Soviet  economic 
thrust  ts  being  used  as  a  weapon,  along 
with  the  threat  to  iise  military  force  and 
the  use  of  the  political  instrument  of  sub- 
version. Although  the  U.S.S.R.'s  claims 
aoout  the  tempo  of  Ite  aoonomlc  progress 
are  generally  exaggerated,  after  all  due  al- 
lowance for  overstetement  is  made  the 
sober  evidence  emeiges  that  ber  postwar 
growth  trend  has  been  at  about  a  0  percent 
annual  rate  as  against  4  percent  for  us.  If 
we  must  admit  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  maintaining  a  higher  growth  rate  than 
ours,  it  certeinly  becomes  harder  to  combat 
Soviet  propaganda.  It  becomes  more  under- 
stendable  that  less  developed  nations  would 
be  impressed  by  Soviet  claims  that  the  So- 
viet system  is  better  for  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic growth  these  nations  seek.  On  a 
selective  basis,  as  least,  the  Soviet  economy 
already  is  large  and  versatile  enough  to  com- 
pete in  trade  and  with  aid  that  promises 
to  forward  her  strategic  aims. 

"We  must  face  in  addition  the  less-ad- 
vertised fact  that  a  variety  of  non-Conunu- 
nist  nations  also  have  been  able  to  achieve 
postwar  growth  rates  higher  than  ours — 
and  in  some  cases  higher  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  1950  to  1967:  Japan's 
econ(xny  grew  by  almost  8.5  percent  a  year; 
West  Germany's  economy  by  8  percent;  and 
Italy.  France,  the  Netherlands.  Mexico,  and 
Canada  all  grew  in  the  4.5  to  5.5  percent 
range.  Most  of  these  countries  mobilized 
larger  shares  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
ucts in  the  form  of  capltel  Investment  than 
we  did.  and  a  number  considerably  more. 
Thvis  there  is  evidence  that  free  economies 
which  set  out  to  promote  growth  by  en- 
couraging modernization  and  enterprise  can 
achieve  rates  of  economic  advance  that  out- 
strip the  Soviet  record. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  1968-60  record, 
there  has  been  considerable  concern  over 
the  foreign  trade  position  of  the  United 
States.  Importe  have  been  rising  and  ex- 
porte  lagging  to  a  degree  that  would  raise 
serious  laalanca-of-paymente  problems  as 
well  as  national  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, if  long  continued.  A  query  has  been 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  United 
Stetes  might  not  be  pricing  itself  out  of 
the  world  market.  More  time  and  study  are 
needed  to  supply  a  definitive  answer.  There 
Is  considerable  evidence,  however,  that  the 
sudden  deterioration  in  our  fo|«ign  trade  po- 
sition cannot  be  accounted  ^r  by  steeper 
wage  Increases  or  mose  price  inflation  here 
than  abroad. 

"In  some  fields,  at  least,  there  is  disturb- 
ingly convincing  evidence  that  our  relative 
competitive  position  is  being  eroded.  Some 
of  our  producta  are  being  outsold  abroad 
and  even  in  our  home  market  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  other  nations  that  are  investing  and 
growing  faster  than  we  are — and  therefore 
are  achieving  greater  production  efficiency 
and  lower  prices. 

"These  nations  are  catching  up  with  us 
by  moving  to  large-scale  production  in  many 
fields,  by  providing  new  and  modern  and 
automated  machinery  and  technology 
through  investing  at  a  faster  rate  than  we 
are.  If  they  can  match  our  man-hour  pro- 
ductivity at  lower  wage  scales,  it  is  clear  that 
we  shall  not  remain  competitive  while  re- 
taining our  much  higher  wage  differentials. 

"The  record  shows  a  c'  'we  relationship  be- 
tween rates  of  growth  and  the  amount  of 
total  GNP  mobilized  in  the  form  of  capital 
investment.  I  already  have  alluded  to  this, 
but  now  I  want  to  show  you  a  chart  that 
dramatizes  the  important  degree  to  which 
high  investment  and  rapid  economic  growth 
go  hand  In  hand.  From  this  chart,  ygu  will 
see  that  the  great  majority  of  countries  that 
grew  substantially  faster  than  the  United 
States  put  sulMtantlally  more  into  capital 
investment  than  we  did.  Most  of  those  that 
put  as  much  as  20  to  30  percent  of  GNP  into 
capital  investment  showed  annual  growth 
rates  of  between  6  and  10  percent. 


"This  Is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  most 
careful  attention,  and  surely  it  is  well  within 
the  agenda  of  this  conference.  For  it  cer- 
tainly would  (to  nothing  to  Improve  our  com- 
petitive steture  If  we  ware  to  put  hobbles  on 
the  pace  ot  our  technological  advance.  The 
shocking  fact  is  that  over  a  period  of  60 
years,  this  Nation's  stojk  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment upon  which  ite  output  depends  has 
been  progressively  growing  older.  While 
others  have  been  modernizing,  we  have  been 
producing  with  facilities  that  each  year  are 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  less  modern 
on  average  than  in  previous  years. 

"I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
verse this  trend.  For  if  it  is  continued,  those 
who  really  are  modernizing  their  facilities 
are  bound  to  outetrip  us.  It  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  United  States  to  have  a  sec- 
ond-rate perfonnance  record — not  if  it  ex- 
pects to  remain  a  first-rate  nation." 

IV 

The  prospects  for  growth 

"If  we  grant  that  more  growth  would  be 
desirable  to  take  care  of  pressing  defense 
needs,  to  preserve  our  tradltlcm  of  continu- 
ing domestic  betterment,  and  to  hold  our 
leadership  among  nations  that  are  showing 
more  vigorous  postwar  growth  records,  what 
are  our  chances  for  achieving  it? — and  how 
can  it  be  done? 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  degree  of  suspi- 
cion that  attaches  to  anyone  who  champions 
a  5 -percent  or  a  e-percent  growth  goal,  for 
there  are  those  who  look  on  this  as  "pie  in 
the  sky.'  Part  of  this  skepticism,  I  am  s\ire. 
derives  from  the  fact  that  the  advocates  of 
faster  growth  ctften  have  been  persons  with 
no  real  belief  tliat  the  institutions  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  could  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  it.  Hence  their  advocacy  was  ac- 
companied by  proposals  for  central  planning 
implemented  by  Government  Interventions 
and  controls.  These  advocates  favor  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  of  a  type  that,  his- 
torically, have  created  economic  distortions 
and  fed  inflation — demonstrably  retarding 
rather  than  promoting  grovrth  in  every  free 
country  in  which  they  have  been  tried. 

•  I  would  therefore  firmly  disassociate  my- 
self from  those  who  argue  that  massive  Gov- 
ernment spending,  creeping  inflation,  and 
far-reaching  Government  controls  provide 
the  only  route  toward  accelerated  economic 
growth.  I  am  talking  about  growth  that  I 
feel  sure  is  obtainable  within  the  terms  of 
reference  of  our  proven  system.  I  believe 
we  can  grow  faster  and  do  so  without  Infla- 
tion and  without  a  spreading  network  of 
Government  controls.  I  have  full  confldence 
that  America  has  the  ability  to  achieve  the 
goals  it  pursues.  I  have  full  confldence  that 
America  has  the  resolution  to  supp<»t  the 
policies  and  make  the  hard  choices  essential 
for  more  rapid  economic  progress. 

"As  one  reason  for  my  confldence.  I  again 
would  point  out  that  a  number  of  nations 
presently  are  growing  faster  than  we  are. 
Western  Germany  is  an  outetandlng  ex- 
ample. I  believe  it  significant  that  the 
West  Germans  have  achieved  and  are  sus- 
taining their  drive  precisely  by  moving 
closer  to  the  kind  of  economic  system  under 
which  the  American  economy  has  pros- 
pered. 

"More  basically,  my  confidence  stems  from 
an  atoilysls  of  the  anatomies  of  our  past  and 
future  growth  trends.  There  are  a  number 
of  factors  here  that  will  be  working  with 
us  to  promote  faster  growth  In  the  lOOO's 
than  we  have  sustained  in  the  past.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  factors  that  can  be 
made  to  work  in  the  same  direction  If  we 
make  the  right  choices.  Over  the  postwar 
period,  U.S.  productivity  as  measured  by  out- 
put per  man  hour  increased  by  3  percent  a 
year.  The  work  force  increase  averaged  1.4 
percent  a  year.  That  should  have  given  us 
a  GNP  growth  rate  of  4.4  pCToent.  But  it 
did   not.     Work  hours  on  the  average  de- 


clined 0.8  percent  each  year,  so  tliat  our 
ONP  Increase  averaged  only  8.8  percent.    . 

"It  is  clear  that  In  this  p«lod,  as  we  have 
been  <toing  with  regularity  over  at  least  60 
years  (World  War  n  sxoeptsd).  we  chose  to 
forgo  an  Important  part  of  tiM  Increased 
product  we  oottld  have  obtained  In  order  to 
achieve  increased  leisure.  We  did  tiUs  by 
shortening  the  workweek  and  Increasing 
vacation  time.  This  has  been  a  genuine 
social  gain.  It  repreaente  a  valid  and  de- 
fensible choice.     But  It  is  a  choice. 

"Obviotisly  we  could  not  go  on  Indefinitely 
cutting  down  work  hours  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  V^  hours  per  year  without  reaching 
a  point  of  diminishing  returns.  If  there 
were  a  suttciently  broad  acceptaiM^c  of  na- 
tional pxirpoee,  a  full  reallaatlMi  of  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  challenges  we  faoe.  I  think 
that  the  American  public  might  agree  on  a 
moratoritun  on  Increased  leisive  for  a  pe- 
riod— or  at  least  to  temper  appreciably  the 
downtrend  that  has  prevailed. 

"One  Important  plus  factcH-  for  the  growth 
trend  of  the  sixties  is  that  the  work  force 
wUl  be  growing  at  an  appreciably  higher 
rate.  This  Is  because  the  sharply  stepped - 
up  birth  rates  of  the  war  period  jKoduced  a 
population  bulge.  Therefore,  th«  average 
anniial  work  force  Increase  In  the  ciurent 
decade  will  lie  alx>ut  1.8  percent  <n^.^ftd  of 
1.4  percent  as  in  the  past.  This  automatic 
factor  alone  would  make  possible  a  4^  per- 
cent annual  Increase  in  ONP — even  though 
we  did  nothing  to  accelerate  the  S  percent 
annual  Increase  In  productivity — so  long  as 
the  work  hours  ot  those  employed  were  held 
constant.  With  work  hours  shortened  0.6 
percent,  the  growth  rate  still  should  be  4.2 
percent  on  the  labor  factor  alone. 

"But  that  comes  far  from  exhausting  the 
potentials  for  achieving  a  higher  growth 
rate— once  we  have  set  oiu*  slghte  upon  this 
as  a  primary  aim.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  the  3  percent  trend  of  num-hour  pro- 
ductivity might  be  Increased — and  here  we 
come  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

"1.  We  must  step  up  the  proportion  of  o\ir 
total  national  output  going  into  plant  and 
equipment  investment.  This  proportion  is 
now  about  11  percent.  Advancing  it  to  13 
percent  would  set  in  motion  a  slow  but  pro- 
grcstive  lessening  in  the  average  age  of  our 
o^tal  stock  of  plant  and  equipment.  This 
would  provide  an  Impetus  to  rejuvenation  as 
opposed  to  the  present  syn^Jtoms  of  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries.  It  should  serve  within 
a  reasonable  period  to  raise  man-hotir  pro- 
ductivity by  as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per- 
cent a  year. 

"L<et  me  Illustrate  by  another  chart.  The 
bars  at  the  tc^  of  the  chart  show  that  be- 
tween 1947  and  1959,  Investment  In  new 
plant  and  equipment  has  averaged  about  11 
percent  of  gross  national  product  each  year. 
It  is  this  part  of  capltel  investment  that 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  pronu>tlng  growth,  and 
this  volvmie  of  Investment  has  t>een  suffi- 
cient to  support  a  GNP  growth  rate  of  close 
to  4  percent.  You  will  note  that  a  trifle 
more  than  half  of  Uils  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment investment  has  gone  to  replace  worn- 
out  and  outmoded  fadlitiea,  and  a  trifle  less 
than  half  into  expanded  capacity.  The  rate 
of  such  Investment  in  1900  promises  to  be 
Just  under  the  11  percent  average,  after  fall- 
ing off  markedly  in  the  1968-60  recession. 

"^ut  remember  that  our  replacement  in- 
vestment has  not  been  sufficient  over  many 
years  to  keep  our  overall  stock  of  production 
faculties  from  perceptibly  sging  year  by 
year.  And  remember  that  a  oontinued  in- 
vestment In  new  plant  and  equipment  at 
this  rate  almost  certainly  will  not  allow  an 
overall  growth  of  output  at  a  higher  rate 
than  4  poxent  a  year.  The  bottom  part  of 
the  chart  shows  the  pattern  of  gradual 
step-up  In  new  plant  and  equipmant  invest- 
ment to  about  13  percent  over  the  next  4 
years  with  subsequent  continuation  at  that 
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r»te  tbat  would  be  needed  to  support  an  aver- 
age  growtli  rate  of  6  percent  over  the  decade. 

"Tbe  beat  way  to  brine  About  an  Inereaaed 
▼olwne  of  InTeatment  la  to  proirlde  Incen- 
tlTea  to  make  tt  attractlTe.  Tbeae  incentlTee 
can  be  achieved  toy  providing  more  liberal 
and  flexible  depredation  allowancea  for  tax 
purpoaea.  Including  allowanoea  that  are 
realistically  geared  to  the  uaeful  elBcient  11/e 
of  plant  and  equipment,  and  by  making 
other  modlflcationa  tn  our  tax  structure. 
Some  reform  along  theee  lines  has  already 
been  aoeompUshed.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  If  our  action  Is  wisely  omicelTed, 
It  would  not  result  In  the  loss  of  total  Oot- 
emment  revenue.  It  would  Increase  It 
through  the  enlargement  of  the  income  base 
subject  to  taxation. 

"a.  We  must  strive  for  continued  progress 
in  curbing  inflation  and  business  recessions. 
Throu^  enlightened  fiscal  and  monetary 
programs,  we  can  do  much  to  hold  the  cost 
of  Uvlng  in  check  and  to  reduce  the  high 
cost — human  and  eoonomio— of  unemploy- 
ment and  lost  production.  Reduction  of 
these  wasteful  factors  in  our  economy  is 
essential  to  promotion  of  a  sound  and  more 
rapid  economic  growth. 

"3.  We  must  eliminate  featherbedding  of 
all  types.  This  Involves  far  more  than  re- 
strictive labor  practices.  It  includes  the 
prc^resslve  moderation  of  many  forms  of 
business  subsidy — among  them  tariff  and 
quota  protections — ^that  serve  as  an  artificial 
support  to  continuation  of  operations  upon 
a  leas  than  efllclent  basis  Instead  of  pro- 
viding genuine  incentives  for  the  modern- 
ization that  promotes  efllclency.  Clearly,  a 
more  eflksient  iise  of  labor  and  more  efllclent 
production  are  Important  steps  on  the  road 
toward  achieving  greater  economic  growth. 

"4.  We  must  reorient  our  farm  program 
to  the  goal  of  useful  and  more  efllclent  pro- 
duction. A  large  number  of  low-income 
farmers  presently  account  for  only  a  small 
portion  of  agricultural  output.  We  need 
a  program  that  will  really  help  theee  farmers 
to  Increase  their  productiveness  by  finding 
other  opportunities  with  greater  rewards  to 
themselves  and  to  the  national  economy. 
Here,  too,  we  would  advance  the  caixse  of 
economic  growth. 

"5.  We  must  eliminate  racial  discrimina- 
tion. In  addition  to  its  moral  indefensi- 
bility, such  discrimination  prevents  the 
Nation  from  making  full  use  of  the  skills  of 
a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  the  population  and, 
therefore,  retards  growth. 

"The  list  could  readily  be  expanded,  but 
I  have  set  forth  enough  to  indicate  why  I 
believe  that  oiir  economic  system,  without 
any  tampering  with  Its  basic  tenets.  Is  fully 
capable  of  yielding  a  5-percent,  or  even 
6-percent  growth  rate  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties." 

OOMCLtraiON 

"National  responsibilities,  dictated  by  the 
urgency  of  the  times,  call  for  a  heightened 
sense  of  mission  in  the  economic  field  as 
well  as  in  other  fields.  We  shoiUd  reject 
a  detailed  blueprinting  of  economic  plans 
that  could  only  be  carried  out  by  rigid 
Government  dictation.  We  should  embrace 
tbe  responsible  formulation  of  national  alms 
that  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  part  that 
should  be  played  by  all  parties,  public  and 
private,  under  democratic  institutions.  It 
is  unlikely  that  our  performance  will  exceed 
our  aim. 

"Unless  we  ourselves  have  full  confidence 
that  our  economic  institutions  can  produce 
first-rate  res\ilts,  we  cannot  expect  others 
to  give  them  that  rating.  It  Is  In  this  con- 
text that  I  would  urge  you  to  give  consid- 
eration to  the  important  proUems  of  auto- 
matlcm.  Like  all  movements  that  Induce 
rapid  change,  automation  brings  with  it 
problems  of  deep  human  concern.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  solution  to  these  prob- 


inay  be  found  within  a  framework  of 

ted  econcnnie  growth. 

since   automation,   In    its   broadest 

Is  one  of  the  more  Important  instru- 

for  pnromotlng  growth,   I   urge  that 

ve  this  consideration  the  high  place 

deserves  in  the  deliberation  of  this 

For  in  promoting  growth,  we 

promdte  that  which  must  always  be  upper- 

n  our  minds — the  welfare  of  the  men 

«  omen  of  America." 
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DK  ^TH  OP  DR.  MARVIN  SANDORP 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senai  ors  and  their  aids  will  recall  a  re- 
cepti<  n  for  me  given  by  my  friends  on  the 
occas  cm  of  my  being  sworn  in  as  a  Mem- 
ber cT  this  body  in  January  1959.  At 
that  ime.  these  Senators  and  their  aids 
met  a  dear  and  loyal  friend  of  mine  from 
Indianapolis,  Dr.  Marvin  Sandorf. 

Dr.  Sandorf  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  most  of 
those  whom  he  met,  and  this  is  my  pur- 
pose in  referring  to  this  reception  in 
the  Capitol  of  some  18  months  ago.  Dr. 
Sandorf  was  warm  and  personable,  with 
inter*  sts  ranging  from  politics  and  gov- 
emm  ;nt  to  baseball  and  movies.  He  was 
highlr  successful  as  a  physician  and 
businessman,  and  as  a  lawyer,  as  well. 
I  do 


dot  know  a  person  who  knew  Dr. 
Sand(  )rf  who  did  not  like  him. 


Sandorf  was  buried  last  Friday  in 


India  lapolis.  His  real  eulogy  lies  in 
what  he  left  behind  in  the  hearts  and 
mindii  of  those  who  knew  him.  One  of 
the  a  ost  finely  written  statements  about 
this  MTonderful  man  was  published  on 
June  1  in  the  Indianapolis  Times.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 


print!  fd  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thi  ire  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  f olows : 

Da.  Sandorf 
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1  the  persons  helped   by  Dr.   Marvin 
were  gathered  together,  they  would 
Twin-Air  Theater,  his  shopping  center. 
,  and  his  medical  office, 
would  include  cbUdren  and  former 
children  whose  ball  teams  he  equipped:  tbe 
to    whom    he    gave    free    antipolio 
the  little  people   to  whom   be  could 
no  when  they  needed  $5  or  SI 00;  and 
people  like  Senator  Vance  Hastke  and 
Ltnoon  Johnson. 
I  tandorf  was  a  many  splendored  man — 
physician,  a  businessman,  an  active  Demo- 
sports   backer,   a   nonpractlclng    at- 
a   member   of   the    Police    and    Plre 
Commission,   a  husband,  father,   and 


he  died  yesterday  at  57,  Dr.  Sandorf 
us   how   to   live. 


BALTIMORES  WAY  OP  LIPE 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  Balti- 
more Is  more  than  a  city,  it  is  a  way  of 
life,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  was 
bom.  bred,  and  hope  to  spend  my  very 
last  ( ays  amidst  its  very  considerable 
beaut  ^  In  the  May  issue  of  the  Catho- 
Uc  Dli  est  there  is  a  truly  splendid  article 
entitl(d,  "Baltimore's  Way  of  Life," 
which  describes  in  a  few  himdred  words 
the  mi  aiy  enticements  of  that  city,  which 
is,  as  ;he  article  states,  "a  city  of  para- 
doxes. ' 

I  cm  do  no  more  than  to  quote  the 
final    E)aragraph   of   the   article   which 


turns  to  one  of  Baltimore's  most  famous 
sons,  H.  L.  Mencken,  for  the  words  to 
summarize  the  city's  uniqueness : 

For  ail  Its  narrowness,  its  nlceness,  .ts  air 
of  merely  playing  at  being  a  city,  it  has,  at 
bottom,  the  one  quality  which.  In  cities  as  in 
womnn,  shames  and  survives  all  the  rest. 
And  that  Is  the  Impalpable,  Indefinable,  irre- 
sistible quality  of  charm. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article,  "Baltimore's 
Way  of  Life,"  from  the  Catholic  Digest 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Baltimore's  Wat  or  Lm 
(By  Harold  A.  Williams) 

Baltimore  is  a  city  of  paradoxes  It  has 
the  oldest  and  the  newest  Catholic  cathe- 
drals in  The  United  States.  Its  Mount  Ver- 
non Place  was  recently  termed  by  a  visiting 
expert  "one  of  the  most  urbane  piazzas  in 
the  world."  but  only  a  few  miles  away  some 
Baltimore  householders  still  overturn  their 
wooden  front  steps  when  they  go  to  bed. 
Friendship  International  Alrpcn-t  handles  the 
world's  largest  Jets,  but  the  Mount  Royal 
railroad  station  still  has  rocking  chairs  in 
its  waiting  room. 

Baltimore  has  the  world's  largest  plants 
making  steel,  spices,  bichromate,  long-dis- 
tance telephone  cable,  and  Venetian  blinds: 
yet  essentially  it  has  become  a  branch -office 
town.  In  Fortune's  latest  list  of  the  largest 
industrial  corporations.  Baltimore  has  only 
2  out  of  500. 

The  city  is  a  curious  mixture  of  the  North 
and  the  South.  It  is  northern  from  0  a.m. 
to  5  pjn.  in  its  money-making  briskness.  It 
is  southern  in  its  graclousness,  ancestor  wor- 
ship, and  cooking. 

Baltimore  is  a  big  city  (sixth  largest  in  the 
United  States)  with  the  comforts  of  a  small 
town.  It  is  a  place  that  makes  strangers 
shake  their  heads  and  natives  or  adopted 
sons  feel  that,  despite  their  gripes,  it  Is  more 
than  a  city:  it  is  a  delightful  way  of  life. 

Shortly  after  the  Second  World  War  the 
city  was  described  in  Holiday  magazine  as 
an  aristocratic,  charming,  old-fashioned  lady 
who  thinks  tradition  is  nicer  than  progress. 

That  description  would  not  be  true  today. 
Since  the  war  Baltimore  has  changed 
mightily,  both  physically  and  in  her  outlook. 
Compared  with  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San 
Francisco  she  probably  is  still  an  aristocratic 
old  lady.  But  she  has  had  her  face  lifted 
and  her  hair  tinted.  Most  Important,  she  has 
picked  up  new  ideas  from  her  sister  cities. 
She  now  thinks  of  the  future  rather  than 
the  past.  She  no  longer  takes  16  years  to 
make  up  her  mind  about  moving  a  statue 
or  widening  an  old  street. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Committee  for 
Downtown  called  upon  Baltimore  to  give 
the  central  business  district  a  shock  trea<  - 
ment.  The  committee  asked  for  an  Invest- 
ment of  $470  million  to  give  the  city  "some- 
thing to  grow  with,  to  make  Baltimore  a  na- 
tional -showplace,"  In  the  old  days  all  but 
a  few  businessmen  would  have  reached  for 
smelling  salts  on  hearing  that  sum  men- 
tioned for  civic  improvement.  Only  the  as- 
sociation of  commerce  would  not  have 
hooted  at  the  Idea  of  becoming  a  national 
showplace.  For  years  the  city  prided  Itself 
on  Its  provincialism.  Now  It  wants  to  have 
action  and  attention. 

The  key  to  the  downtown  redevelopment 
dream  Is  the  Charles  Center  plan.  It  calls 
for  razing  most  of  the  structures  that  occupy 
22  acree  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  replac- 
ing them  with  new  office  buildings,  a  hotel, 
theater.  TV  center,  and  parks.  The  plan 
will  cost  about  1127  million.     In   the  same 
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general    area,    the    municipality   is   erecting 
a  civic  center  which  will  seat  13,500. 

Why  did  Baltimore  change  from  what,  as 
late  as  1952,  an  outsider  called  a  quaint  city 
that  has  been  left  as  a  backwater  in  the  fast 
sueam  of  progress  to  a  city  that  wants  to 
go  places?  The  following  developments  con- 
tributed to  the  change: 

1.  Baltimore  felt  that  it  made  a  big  step 
up  when  it  got  the  Colts  In  the  National 
Football  League  In  1953,  and  the  Orioles  In 
the  American  Baseball  League  in  1954.  That 
major-league  feeling  has  wrought  subtle 
psychological   changes  among  Baltlmoreans. 

2.  As  a  brrnch-offlce  town,  Baltimore  gets 
many  bright  young  men  with  a  fresh  point 
of  view  frcm  places  like  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Many,  as  part  of  company  policy, 
take  a  vigorous  part  In  local  activities 

3.  Baltimore  had  one  of  the  worst  trafBc 
problem*  east  of  Pittsburgh  until  It  hired 
Henry  Barnes,  a  traffic  engineer  from  Den- 
ver. In  6  years  Barnes  has  spent  nearly  $10 
million.  He  has  put  up  180,000  street  signs. 
placed  traffic  lights  at  700  additional  Inter- 
sections, and  used  uncounted  tankloads  of 
white  paint  to  stripe  the  streets.  Baltimore 
sees  traffic  signals  in  its  sleep,  but  Barnes 
has  helped  sp)eed  the  tempo  of  the  city. 

4.  The  Second  World  War  (and  the  war 
workers  who  said  mighty  frank  things  about 
the  place  as  they  happily  departed)  made 
Baltimore  realize  that  the  old  method  of 
patch  and  stall  was  not  enough;  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  if  the  Monumental 
City  was  not  to  become  a  ghost  town  on 
the  Patapsco  flats. 

Although  Baltimore,  as  a  result,  Is  getting 
more  like  St.  Louis  and  Cleveland  every  day. 
it  still  has  Individuality  and  color.  In  East 
Baltimore,  for  example,  windows  In  row 
houses  are  adorned  with  screens  painted  with 
romantic  scenes  of  mountains,  waterfalls, 
and  meadows.  The  screens  are  opaque  from 
the  outside,  transparent  from  within,  en- 
abling the  housewife  to  watch  the  passing 
show  without  being  observed.  Painted 
screens  originated  In  Burope  and  for  some 
reason  caught  on  in  Baltimore. 

It  is  in  the  Pells  Point  section  of  East 
Baltimore  that  the  white  wooden  steps  are 
overturned  at  night,  or  even  carried  Indoors. 
Some  householders  keep  their  steps  upright 
only  for  weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals. 
Callers  use  the  kitchen  doors  on  other  vi-slts. 

Not  fair  away.  Little  Italy  honors  St.  An- 
thony every  spring.  In  1904,  a  great  fire 
swept  through  140  acres  of  downtown,  de- 
stroying 1,300  buildings  and  causing  damage 
estimated  at  $125  million.  When  the  flames 
approached  Little  Italy  the  residents  prayed 
before  a  statute  of  St.  Anthony  in  St.  Leo's 
Church.  Some  vowed  to  hold  an  annual  cele- 
bration In  his  honor  If  their  homes  were 
saved  The  flames  died  out  on  the  boundaries 
of  the  community. 

Another  colorful  spring  event  Is  the 
Preakness  at  Plmllco  racetrack,  which  is  in- 
side the  city  limits.  One  of  the  traditions 
is  the  concert  by  the  Maryland  Jockey  Club 
band,  assembled  only  once  a  year  to  play 
three  numbers,  the  same  three  each  year. 
They  are:  "Maryland,  My  Maryland,"  "Dixie," 
and  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner."  One  ob- 
server said  that  this  arrangement  expresses 
exactly  the  sentiment  of  the  Preakness 
crowd:  they  are  Marylanders  first,  southern- 
ers second,  and  then  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  winner  of  the  Preakness  Is  draped 
with  a  blanket  of  black-eyed  susans.  the 
State  flower.  Since  the  susans  are  not  In 
season  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  centers 
of  yellow  daisies  are  painted  with  shoe  black. 
Around  the  track  they  are  known  as  cock- 
eyed-susans. 

A  third  traditional  spring  event  is  the 
visit  to  Sherwood  Gardens,  a  5-acre  pri- 
vate garden  In  OuUford,  one  of  the  city's 
flossiest  residential  sections.  For  about  a 
week  the  garden  Is  a  blase  of  Indescribable 


beauty  when  5,000  azalea  bushes,  some  15 
feet  high,  15,000  pansles.  and  150,000  tulips 
are  In  bloom  against  a  background  of  dog- 
wood trees,  wisteria,  and  flowering  crab  and 
cherry  trees.  Extra  squads  of  police  are 
assigned  to  handle  traffic  on  the  tree-shaded 
streets,  but  none  patrol  the  grounds,  which 
are  open  to  the  public.  There  has  never 
been  a  case  of  vandalism. 

Baltimore  still  has  some  old-fashioned 
markets  open  several  days  a  week.  Holllns 
Market,  near  H.  L.  Mencken's  old  home,  has 
open  stalls  under  canvas. 

Along  the  Pratt  Street  waterfront  you  can 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vessels  that  bring 
cargo  to  Baltimore  from  the  four  corners 
of  the  world.  You  can  visit  the  frigate 
Constellation,  oldest  ship  In  the  U.S.  Navy; 
watch  the  sailing  of  the  overnight  passenger 
steamer  to  Norfolk;  or,  in  season,  buy  water- 
melons or  oysters  from  picturesque  Chesa- 
peake bugeyes  and  skipjacks.  (For  the  last 
few  years  watermelons  and  oysters  have  been 
brought  to  the  boats  by  truck  late  at  night.) 

The  port  of  Baltimore  Is  generally  ranked 
as  the  second  biggest  foreign-trade  port  In 
the  country.  It  handles  some  6.(XX)  ships 
every  year  on  40  miles  of  waterfront.  The 
port  is  the  most  romantic  part  of  Baltimore. 
Here  you  can  see  a  tanker  sliding  down  the 
ways,  a  tramp  steamer  from  the  south  seas, 
a  damaged  freighter  being  maneuvered  Into 
a  floating  drydock.  and  Moslems  on  their 
prayer  rugs  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  bowing 
toward  Mecca. 

The  town,  which  goes  back  to  1729.  Is 
steeped  in  history.  Prom  December  1776 
to  February  1777.  the  Continental  Congress 
met  here  after  it  fled  south  to  escape  the 
British  advance.  Dxiring  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Baltimore  outfltted  more  than  200  ves- 
sels as  privateers.  They  were  so  successful 
that  for  30  years  the  British  referred  to  the 
city  as  a  "nest  of  pirates."  The  feeling  was 
mutual. 

In  1806.  after  passage  of  the  Embargo  Act, 
the  citizens  burned  720  gallons  of  gin  be- 
cause the  master  of  a  vessel  had  paid  duty 
on  it  In  an  English  port.  When  war  broke 
out  again  in  1812  Baltimore  enthusiastically 
resumed  Its  old  business  of  privateering. 
Some  Baltimore  captains  were  so  daring  that 
they  preyed  on  British  shipping  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  English  coast. 

After  burning  Washington,  the  British, 
bent  on  revenge,  sailed  up  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  56  ships,  carrying  5,000  of  Wellington's  In- 
vincibles.  In  the  subsequent  land  action 
near  Baltimore,  the  British  were  repulsed  by 
militia  and  their  commander  was  killed. 
Then  the  British  warships  moved  toward 
Baltimore. 

The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  was 
watched  by  Francis  Scott  Key.  an  American 
lawyer  who  was  on  board  a  British  ship  to 
negotiate  release  of  an  American  prisoner. 
The  outsize  flag,  30  by  42  feet,  flying  over 
the  fort  Inspired  Key  to  write  the  words  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Since  1931  It 
has  been  our  national  anthem. 

Some  of  the  flrst  blood  of  the  Civil  War 
was  shed  In  Baltimore  Bour  members  of  the 
6th  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  11  citizens 
were  killed  as  the  troops  changed  trains  on 
their  way  to  Washington  on  April  19,  1861. 
Baltimore  was  divided  In  its  sympathies  dur- 
ing the  war.  Most  of  the  time  it  was  under 
martial  law,  occupied  by  Federal  troops  who 
kept  their  cannon  pointed  toward  the  hea)-t 
of  the  city. 

The  first  church  In  Baltimore  was  St. 
Paul's  Episcopal,  completed  in  1739.  The 
flrst  Catholic  church,  a  two-story  brick  res- 
idence, was  begun  in  1770  and  flnlshed  In 
1775.  It  became  the  temporary  cathedral 
when  John  Carroll  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Baltimore  In  1790  with  his  diocese  covering 
the  United  States. 

When  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
was  laid  in  1806  more  than  half  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  lived  in  Mary- 


land. It  took  almost  15  years  to  complete 
the  cathedral.  The  cost  was  about  $225,000. 
part  of  which  was  raised  by  lotteries.  Many 
provincial  councils  and  three  plenaiy  cou:i- 
clls  were  held  at  the  cathedral,  the  mother 
church  of  CathollclBm  In  the  United  States. 
Since  1936.  It  has  been  a  minor  basilica.  The 
3d  plenary  council,  held  in  1884,  was  the 
largest  outside  Rome  since  the  Council  of 
Trent.  One  outgrowth  of  this  meeting  was 
the  Baltimore  catechism,  known  to  every 
Catholic  in  the  Nation. 

Since  1947  the  Nation's  oldest  see  has 
been  under  the  care  of  Archbishop  Francis 
P.  Keough,  formerly  bishop  of  Providence. 
He  is  often  called  the  Archbishop  of  the 
Poor  because  of  his  many  charitable  works 
for  poor  children,  the  aged,  and  the  sick. 
More  than  40  new  parishes  and  schools  have 
been   built  during  his  administration. 

For  years  a  strong  suspicion  has  persisted 
among  Catholics  that  this  modest,  warm- 
hearted prelate  was  one  of  the  protagonists 
in  a  popular  true-life  legend:  the  story  of 
the  cobbler  and  the  archbishop.  The  story 
records  the  beautiful  friendship  that  grew 
up  between  a  hard-working  Irish  boy  and 
an  Immigrant  Jewish  cobbler,  who  gave  the 
lad  steady  encouragement  in  his  ambition 
to  study  for  the  priesthood. 

Years  later  the  cobbler  and  his  wife  were 
guests  of  honor  when  their  young  neighbor, 
now  a  distinguished  churchman,  was  In- 
stalled as  archbishop  of  one  of  America's 
historic  sees.  After  the  ceremony  the  arch- 
bishop stepped  out  of  the  procession,  handed 
his  crosier  to  an  attendant,  and  leaned  over 
his  old  friend's  pew  to  give  him  a  personal 
greeting.  (The  archbishop  In  the  story  Is 
always  anonymous,  but  whenever  it  Is  re- 
told, somebody  Is  likely  to  say,  "That  sounds 
like  Archbishop  Keough") 

Events  cormected  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  church  In  this  country  and  with  the 
archdiocese  of  Baltimore  have  been  com- 
memorated In  sculptured  marble  and  stained 
glass  In  tbe  new  Cathedral  of  Mary  Our 
Queen.  This  magnificent  stone  structure 
In  the  contemporary  manner,  which  stands 
near  the  northern  outskirts  of  the  city,  was 
dedicated  last  November.  The  money  for 
It.  an  estimated  $8  million,  was  left  by 
Thomas  J.  O'Neill,  a  merchant  who  came 
to  Baltimore  from  Ireland  with  only  pennies 
In  his  pocket. 

O'Neill  was  the  biggest  philanthropist  the 
city  has  had  In  years.  In  the  19th  century 
It  had  four  outstanding  ones.  Johns  Hop- 
kins left  money  for  the  world-famous  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  Medical  School,  and  Uni- 
versity. George  Peabody  gave  the  city  the 
Peabody  Conservatory  and  the  not-so-well- 
known  but  excellent  Peabody  Library.  Enoch 
Pratt  founded  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  And  Henry 
Walters  bequeathed  a  fabulous  art  collec- 
tion to  the  city. 

Baltimore  also  has  such  outstanding  Insti- 
tutions as  Goucher  College  and  Loyola  Col- 
lege, along  with  some  flne  secondary  schools 
One  of  these.  Calvert  School,  has  a  corre- 
spondence course  that  is  used  throughout 
the  world  by  children  In  Isolated  areas. 

A  few  years  ago  an  official  of  the  Monu- 
ment Builders  of  America  declared  that  the 
city  had  more  monuments  per  capita  than 
liiiiy  other  city  In  the  United  States.  Its 
most  famous  and  most  attractive  Is  the 
Washington  Monument,  a  slender  Doric  col- 
umn; Its  most  unusual  was  one  erected  In 
memory  of  Adam. 

The  one  with  the  most  Interesting  story 
honors  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  bears  a  quota- 
tion from  one  of  his  poems,  which  Includes 
the  words,  "Dreaming  dreams  no  mortals 
ever  dared  to  dream  before." 

An  admirer  of  Poe's  wort.  Edmond  Fon- 
taine, pointed  out  that  Poe  did  not  put  an 
"s"  on  "mortal."  He  campaigned  for  sev- 
eral years  to  have  It  removed.  Finally,  in 
desperation,  he  himself  chipped  it  off.     He 
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wtw  arrested  for  defacing  a  statue,  but  the 
charges  were  dropped  when  the  president  of 
the  Maryland  Poetry  Society  and  Bdgar  Allan 
Poe,  a  descendant  of  the  poet,  appeared  In 
police  court  In  his  behalf.  Fontaine  nerer 
mentioned,  and  perhaps  nerer  noticed,  that 
there  was  a  second  mistake — the  word 
"dreaming"  lacks  Its  "1." 

Baltimore,  where  the  poet  Poe  and  John 
Wilkes  Booth  are  burled,  has  produced  many 
unusual  persons.  Among  them  were  James 
Cardinal  Olbbons,  Babe  Ruth,  and  H.  L. 
Mencken. 

Mencken  made  a  name  for  himself  by  tear- 
ing things  apart  in  TlTid  language,  but  he 
nerer  found  anything  seriously  wrong  with 
his  native  city.  Many  years  ago  he  wrote: 
"^sr  all  its  narrowness,  its  nlceness.  Its  air 
of  merely  playing  at  being  a  city.  It  has,  at 
bottom,  the  one  quality  which,  in  cities  as 
in  women,  shames,  and  sunriyes  all  the  rest. 
And  that  is  the  Impalpable,  indefinable,  irre- 
sistible quality  of  charm." 


POSTAL  RATES  ON  FARM  MAGA- 
ZINES-STATEMENT BY  DR.  PAUL 
D.  SANDERS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  in  Virginia  is  doing  a  more  helpful 
work  in  behalf  of  Virginia  fanners  than 
Dr.  Paul  D.  Sanders,  editor  of  the  South- 
em  Planter.  In  his  appearance  on 
June  2  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  which  had 
under  consideration  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  postal  rates  on  farm  magazines.  Dr. 
Sanders  gave  statistics  on  the  value  of 
farm  papers  which  deserve  a  wide  cir- 
culati(m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcobo  the  state- 
ment that  Dr.  Sander?  made  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  f(^ows: 

Sdtatx  CoMMTmr  oh  Post  OmcE  awd  Civn, 
SiaTTCK,  JutrK  2,   1960 

Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee, my  name  is  Paul  D.  Sanders.  I  am  ap- 
pearing as  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter,  a 
monthly  farm  paper  published  at  Richmond, 
Va. 

The  Southern  Planter  was  established  in 
IMO  and  except  for  a  short  period  during  the 
War  Between  the  States,  when  Richmond 
was  burned,  has  been  In  continuous  pub- 
lication. Our  circulation  of  approximately 
370,000  is  concentrated  in  the  Virginias, 
Maryland  and  Delaware,  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia.  We  have  been  the  moet  widely 
read  farm  paper  serving  this  region  lor  over 
a  hundred  years.  We  depend  almost  100  per- 
cent on  the  malls  for  distribution  and.  there- 
fore, have  a  very  real  interest  in  the  postal 
service. 

We  are  appearing  in  opposition  to  HJl. 
11140  because  It  will  Increase  our  postal  bill 
almost  85  percent  at  a  time  we  cannot  ab- 
sorb it  without  serious  impairment  of  earn- 
ings. Traditionally,  there  has  been  a  strict 
correlation  between  farm  income  and  farm 
paper  advertising  volume.  When  farmers 
have  money,  the  agricultural  press  does  well 
the  following  year.  When  farmers  are  In 
distress  the  farm  publications  are  not  far 
behind. 

All  la  not  well  with  the  farmer  today.  In- 
creasing costs  of  operation  in  the  face  of 
falling  farm  prices  and  mounting  surpliises 
of  basic  conunodltler:  have  cut  his  Income 
sharply.  He  is  H>ending  leas  money  and  the 
farm  papers  feel  the  pinch.  The  UJ9.  De- 
partment of  Agrlcultiure  predicts  still  further 
declines  in  farm  Income  tar  1960,  which 
means  another  year  ot  austerity  tar  the  agri- 
cultxiral  publishing  industry. 
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f^Ttwwi  tnereaaee  in  postal  rates  of 

|9S9,  and  1954  and  the  three  later  hikes 

.  1960.  and  1961.    The  I9«l  hike  is  still 

When  that  rate  increase  becomes 

,  the  Increase  on  the  advertising  por- 

our  publication  will  be  100  percent 

increase  on  the  nonadvertiaing  por- 

be  66^3  percent  above  the  rates  of  10 

^go.    To  reduce  the  shock  of  these  In- 

we  have  raised  our  rates  on  both  sub- 

and  advertising.     Both  circulation 

have  declined,  and  profits  are 

to  come  by.     Further  increases   in 

costs   without   substantially   im- 

farm   Income  would  certainly   Jeop- 

our   capital   structure.     And    we    are 

typical  of  the  farm  publications. 

American  farmer  has  become  the  most 

producer   in   the  world.     One  hun- 

ago  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the 

States  lived  on  farms.    It  took  two 

working    on    the    farm    to    produce 

food  and  fiber   to  feed   and  clothe 

and    one    person    off    the    farm. 

we  find  one  farm  worker,  on  the  av- 

provlding  food  and  fiber  for  25  per- 
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displaced  population  has  left  the  farm 

to  town;  to  work  in  shops  and 

Eind  factories  and  made  this  the  great - 

industrial    nation    in    the    world.     The 

and  security  of  our  great  country, 

we  are  all  so  proud,  have  been  built 

tn  ever-increasing  efficiency   In   agri- 

to  which  the  farm  publications  have 

major  contribution. 

»ald  not  have  the  automobiles,  the 

the    electric    power,    ships,    coal,    oU, 

radios,    bathtubs,    running    water, 

and   the   recreational   and    educa- 

facUities  we  now  enjoy  if  one-half,  or 

tliird,  of  oiu-  working  force  was  engaged 

Instead  of  one-ninth  as  it  is 

The   eAdency   in  farming  has   dis- 

our  democracy  and  broxight  us 

renown. 

breathtaking    change    In    agriculture 

based  on  ( 1 )  scientific  research  pro- 

ij  a  beneficent  government — the  U.S. 

of  Agriculture,  the  land  grant 

experiment  stations,  and  the  scien- 

laltK>ratorles  of  our  great  American  bust  - 

ccncems — and  (2)  the  farm  publications 

worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 

e<|ucational  agencies  in   agriculture   at 

State,  and   local   levels.     The 

]  lUbUcatlons  with  their  necu-ly  20  mil- 

c^'culatlon  a  month  have  been  described 

"most   powerful    force   in   American 
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agrlcu  tiu«. 

In  n  umerous  research  studies  by  the  land- 
grant  Colleges  on  "where  do  fanners  get  their 
the    farm    publications,    like 
Ben  Adhem.  lead  all  the  rest. 
Ohio  State  University  has  recently  re- 
the  results  of  a  study  of  this  question 
State,  showing  that  48  percent  of  the 
named  farm  magazines  as  their  most 
sources  of  information.     Thirteen 
listed  the  county  agricultural  agent 
extension  meetings,  6  percent  extension  or 
station  bulletins,  and  only  2  per- 
vo-ag  teacher.     Radio  farm  shows 
percent, 
s^nilar  study  by  Cornell  University  in 
State  a  few  years  back  brought 
altout  the  same  facts.     In  that  survey, 
of  the  farmers  said  they  got  new 
ram  farm  papers  and   magazines,   41 
termed    them   the    "most   helpful." 
bulletins  rated  12.2  percent  as  "most 
"    Next  in  importance  were  circular 
from  county  agents,  friends,  and  rela- 
md  radio   programs   which   rated   7.3 
each. 

study  by  the  Iowa  State  College 

that   37.7   percent    of    the    farmers 

that  "farm  papers  and  farm  magazines 

chief  source  of  Information"  with 
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the  next  highest  source  being  only  68 
j>ercent. 

A  recent  survey  by  an  advertising  agency 
asked  farmers  this  question:  "What  soxu'ce 
do  you  rely  on  most  for  helpful  information 
and  advice  about  better  farming  and  new 
Ideas  for  farmers?"  And  47.4  percent  listed 
farm  papers  first.  The  next  highest  was  the 
county  agricultural  agent  with  29.9  percent. 

Thus,  when  we  deal  with  postage  rates  for 
the  farm  publications,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  heart  and  soul  of  American  agriculture. 
The  farmer  and  bis  family  have  come  to  de- 
pend upon  their  favorite  farm  publication 
for  Information  and  Inspiration  on  the  opera- 
tion of  their  farms.  It  is  their  major  source 
of  technical  knowledge  on  farm  production, 
processing,  and  marketing — and,  more  re- 
cently, for  information  on  the  various 
ramifications  of  Federal  farm   program. 

Much  of  the  editorial  matter  in  the  modern 
f.'wm  paper  is  provided  by  the  research  and 
extension  workers  in  the  land-grant  colleges, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  Ecientlsts  look  upon  the  farm  publica- 
tions, with  their  mass  coverage  of  rural  Amer- 
ica, as  the  best  means  of  putting  their 
messages  on  good  farm  practice  Into  the 
homes  of  farm  people.  Scores  of  private  and 
public  surveys  have  proved  the  soundness  of 
this  assumption. 

The  impact  of  farm  paper  advertising  on 
the  uses  of  modern  feeds,  fertilizers,  and 
agricultural  chemicals;  tractors,  farm  equip- 
ment, and  electrical  appliances  has  helped 
to  revolutionize  production  practices  on 
American  farms.  The  6  million  workers  who 
supply  farmers  with  goods  and  services  and 
the  9  million  workers  who  process,  distribute, 
and  merchandise  farm  products  have  a  stake 
In  agriculture  comparable  to  the  10  million 
farmworkers  actually  engaged  in  farm  pro- 
duction. Together,  this  agri-business  group 
totals  25  million  workers,  almost  40  percent 
of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  In  the 
United  States,  who  are  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture for  a  livelihood. 

While  we  are  sjrmpathetlc  to  the  problems 
of  the  postal  service,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  catastrophic  consequences  that  might 
follow  an  unrealistic  postal  rates  increase  on 
farm  publications  In  the  present  depressed 
situation  of  American  agriculture. 


ADVANCES     ON     GOVERNMENT-IN- 
SURED SHIP  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3018)  to  authorize 
the  Maritime  Administration  to  make 
advances  on  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY'S  PENALTY  FOR 
WORKING  SHOULD  BE  ABOL- 
ISHED 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  if  that 
is  agreeable  with  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none;  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  be  Inevitable  in  a  government  of 
laws,  such  as  ours,  that  occasionally  there 
should  occur  an  oversight,  bringing 
about  an  inequity  which  can  then  be  ad- 
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justed  by  subsequent  legislation.  But 
today  I  am  concerned  with  an  inequity 
which  could  hardly  be  called  an  over- 
sight, because  it  has  existed  and  been 
thoroughly  discussed  for  well  over  two 
decades.  I  refer  to  the  income-limita- 
tion provision  which  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  social  security  system,  and  can 
actually  reduce  the  amount  of  income 
a  man  receives  because  he  has  the  ini- 
tiative to  go  out  and  get  a  job. 

Many  letters  reaching  my  office  de- 
scribe the  confusing,  the  confiscatory, 
and  the  capricious  effect  of  this  very 
complicated  provision,  which  applies  to 
every  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the  coun- 
try receiving  a  social  security  check. 

Mr.  F»resident,  consider  the  case  of 
a  man  who  has  retired  on  the  average 
benefit  of  around  $75  per  month — hardly 
an  abundant  amount  in  times  of  in- 
creasing living  costs  such  as  these.  If 
he  is  offered  a  part-time,  but  steswly, 
job  paying  $100  a  month,  under  the  law 
he  can  receive  all  of  his  benefits  and 
still  receive  the  full  $100.  But  suppose 
he  is  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the 
same  job  pays  $125  per  month.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  has  the  choice  of 
quitting  at  the  end  of  9  months  or 
losing  his  social  security  benefit  for  4 
months.  And  if  the  employer  happens 
to  feel  particularly  generous,  and  is 
willing  to  pay  him  as  much  as  $174  a 
month,  which  would  bring  his  annual 
earnings  to  $2,084,  he  loses  all  his  social 
security  benefits,  and  would  have  to 
meet  all  of  his  living  wants  on  this  sub- 
sistence amount. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  this  be- 
wildering provision  of  social  security 
law  to  imderstand  that  it  is  not  only 
confiscatory  in  this  respect,  but  also  very 
confusing.  This  is  the  way  one  para- 
graph of  one  little  booklet  distributed 
by  the  Social  Security  people,  and  en- 
titled "Your  Social  Security,"  describes 
the  operation  of  this  provision : 

If  in  the  year  before  you  reach  72  you 
earn  more  than  $1,200,  the  number  of 
monthly  benefit  checks  due  you  for  that 
year  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  your 
total  earnings  and  on  how  much  work  you 
did  in  each  month.  In  general,  you  lose 
your  right  to  1  month's  benefit  check  for 
each  980  (or  fraction  of  980)  of  earnings 
over  $1,200  in  the  year  (but)  •  •  •.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  you  earn  in  a  year  you  can 
get  the  monthly  payment  for  any  month  in 
which  you  neither  earn  wages  of  more  than 
$80  (now  $100)  nor  render  substantial  serv- 
ices in  self-employment. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  clear  to  you? 
It  certainly  was  not  to  me,  until  I  had 
read  it  over  a  number  of  times;  and  I 
think  most  people  have  the  same  prob- 
lem. 

Inserted  in  the  middle  of  that  para- 
graph is  a  table  which,  in  its  effort  to  try 
to  make  the  point  clear,  has  its  own  pe- 
culiar story  to  tell.  It  shows  that  if  one 
earns  $1,200  a  year,  no  benefit  Is  de- 
ducted. But  if  he  earns  just  1  cent  more, 
$1,200.01,  an  entire  month's  benefit  is 
deducted.  Thus,  because  a  retired  man 
earns  just  one  small  penny  in  addition 
to  $1,200,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  lose  a 
social  security  check  totaling  as  much 
as  $174  for  himself  and  his  wife.  The 
same  "pounds  for  a  penny"  deduction  oc- 
curs at  every  interval  where  earnings 
above  $1,200  reach  the  $80  breakoff  point. 


Any  such  arrangement  is,  I  maintain, 
not  only  mequitable  and  capricious;  it 
is  also  wrong  in  principle. 

I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  go  into  all  of 
the  vagaries  possible  under  this  bewil- 
dering provision.  Neither  shall  I  trouble 
you,  Mr.  President,  with  the  fine  distinc- 
tions which  are  made  In  applying  the 
special  retirement  test  for  self-employed 
people  on  the  basis  of  the  Department's 
decision  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrsise  "to  render  substantial  services." 
Perhaps  it  is  enough  to  quote  agsun  from 
the  little  booklet  which  has  the  imcKSS- 
sible  task  of  trying  to  explain  this  com- 
plicated determination.  On  this  point 
it  reads  as  follows : 

There  is  no  single  rule  for  determining 
whether  a  person  is  performing  substantial 
service  in  self -employment.  There  are  many 
factors  to  be  considered  for  different  kinds 
of  self-employment.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration will  make  decisions  based  on 
the  facts  iu  each  case. 

This  means  that  the  average  farmer 
and  the  average  small  businessman  in 
Kansas — or  in  any  other  State — who  has 
been  paying  social  security  during  his 
working  life,  so  that  he  will  be  entitled 
to  a  benefit  as  a  matter  of  right,  must 
trot  down  to  the  Social  Security  office 
periodically,  to  see  if  he  is  going  to  lose 
a  benefit  because  he  milked  the  cows  or 
slopped  the  hogs  on  the  home  place,  and 
therefore,  according  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity people,  might  be  considered  to  have 
"rendered  substantial  services."  This  is 
inequitable;  it  is  obnoxious;  and,  even 
more  important,  it  is  an  undue  delega- 
tion of  legislative  authoiity  which  en- 
courages government  by  administrative 
whim. 

No  wonder  many  people  find  It  takes 
a  good  lawyer  and  at  least  a  good  day's 
work  to  figure  out  where  they  stand. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  law,  they 
must  keep  the  Social  Security  people  in- 
formed as  to  whether  they  think  they 
may  be  rendering  substantial  services 
in  self-employment,  or  in  «uiy  case  in 
which  they  expect  that  their  earnings 
for  the  year  may  amount  to  more  than 
$1,200.  It  would  appear,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  crystal  balls  should 
be  standard  equipment  for  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  injustice  of  all 
is  the  fact  that  this  deduction  is  made 
only  if  the  money  coming  in  is  earned 
money.    As  the  little  booklet  puts  it: 

Income  from  savings,  investments,  pen- 
sions, and  Insurance  does  not  affect  your 
old-age  or  survivors  insurance  benefits  and 
should  not  be  counted  in  with  your  earn- 
ings. 

This  means,  very  simply,  that  a  man 
who  goes  out  and  earns  a  little  money 
to  supplement  his  social  security  check 
is  subject  to  penalty.  At  the  same  time, 
his  more  fortunate  neighbor,  who  is  liv- 
ing comfortably  on  investment  income, 
is  exempt  from  this  restriction,  and  can 
go  on  receiving  all  of  his  social  security 
benefits,  with  no  questions  asked. 

I  agree  completely  with  Robert  C. 
Ruark,  who  in  a  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Social  Security  Rule  on 
Earnings  'Stupid,'  "  wrote : 

I  never  cared  much  for  compulsory  re- 
tirement— or  compulsory  anything  else,  for 


that  matter — but  there  Is  a  lot  of  juice  left 
in  a  great  many  gents  at  65  today,  and  it 
seems  a  shame  that  every  effort  cant  be 
made  to  allow  them  to  be  productive  citi- 
zens, to  capitalize  on  their  skills  without 
subjecting  them  to  penalty  on  money 
they've  already  paid  into  the  Government's 
tUl. 

Certainly,  I  don't  think  it's  a  good  Idea 
to  stifie  initiative  by  law  or  private  decree, 
and  if  a  man  wants  to  work  hinuelf  to  death 
it's  his  business  so  long  as  be  pulls  his 
weight,  social  security  or  no  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  absolutely  unable 
to  understand  why  we  continue  this 
reprehensible  practice  of  penalizing 
people  for  working  at  a  time  when  the 
country  so  greatly  needs  their  skills  and 
their  productive  capacity.  All  of  us 
know  of  the  effect  on  our  senior  citizens 
of  the  substantial  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  past  decade.  We  know, 
as  well,  that  millions  of  these  people  are 
struggling  along  on  meager  incomes. 
Moreover,  if  they  manage  to  find  jobs 
which  will  pay  enough  to  furnish  a  de- 
cent living — and  this  is  no  easy  matter 
if  they  are  over  65  years  of  age — they 
are  rewarded  by  losing  their  hard-earned 
social  security  benefits. 

We  have  failed  in  our  efforts  to  try 
to  patch  up  or  remodel  this  provision, 
because  it  is  wrong  in  principle,  in  the 
first  place.  The  only  right  and  equitable 
solution  is  to  remove  the  retirement  test 
entirely.  I  belie  7e  this  is  a  matter  which 
calls  for  our  immediate  Gu;tion,  and  I 
urge  the  support  of  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  in  making  this  important 
improvement  in  our  social  security 
system. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ADDRESS  BY 
ADLAI   STEVENSON 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  1  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Americans,  Mr.  Adlai  Stevenson,  deliv- 
ered a  speech  in  Chicago  to  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  The  former 
presidential  candidate  of  the  D^nocratic 
Party  delivered  what  I  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  speeches  made  this 
year.  It  was  not  a  speech  of  fault  find- 
ing, idle  criticism,  or  partisan  bickering. 
Instead,  in  his  speech  he  outlined  the 
need  of  America  to  move  forward  with 
an  aggressive  program  based  on  a  grand 
strategy  for  peace. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  the  speech  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  and  to  all 
Americans,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
an  understanding  of  the  thoughtful 
presentation  by  this  able  American  of  a 
program  for  America  for  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  2,  1960] 

Text  or  Stevenson's  Speech  to  TEXTn.x 
Union  on  Foreign  Pouct 

Chicago,  June  1. — I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  Mr.  Pollock  (William  Pollock,  general 
president  of  the  union]  and  I  am  not  only 
grateful  to  you  for  your  Introduction,  but 
I  am  also,  I  confess,  relieved,  after  what  you 
said  Monday  about  eggheads  and  meatheads. 
But  I  agree  with  your  conclusions. 

Indeed,  I  wrote  this  down  this  morning: 

The  egghead  is  cracked. 

The  meathead  is  sacked. 
It  is  time  to  get  down 
TO  some  matters  of  fact. 
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X  was  reminded  when  I  came  In  hen  that 
Z  think  one  at  the  greatest  eompBinents 
that  erer  befell  me  was  by  the  man  who 
introduced  me  as  a  "practical  Meallst" — 
sort  of  a  hard-boned  egs^Mad.  he  add. 

This  meetinf ,  hMBes  and  gentlemen.  Is  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Textile  Workers  Union,  which 
supported  the  Democratic  Party  when  I  was 
Its  candidate  and  who  hare,  by  yo>ar  en- 
dorsement yesterday,  expressed  your  con- 
tinued support  of  liberal  demoeratle  prin- 
ciples. 

I  consider  myself  highly  honored  to  join 
my  distinguished  friends,  Senator  Douglas, 
Sen&tcv  Pastoex,  Senator  Hxno'HKrT  and 
Senator  Kenivsot  in  talking  to  you  about 
some  of  the  {woblems  which  we  face  In  this 
country. 

TOOCHXS  Olf  soMzsnc  ISSUU 

Some  of  these  problems,  of  course,  are  of 
yery  special  significance  to  yon  as  leaders 
of  a  great  labor  union. 

There  is  strong  tenaptation  to  talk  about 
seme  of  these  things,  about  the  need  now 
put  off  by  the  President's  veto  to  meet  the 
depressed-areas  problem,  of  the  Importance 
to  the  whole  econcxny  of  increasing  the 
minimum-wage  level,  of  the  human  de- 
mand for  medical  care  for  social  security 
beneficiaries.  But  there  Is,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree,  one  Issue  which  overshadows  all 
othen,  and  it  Is  properly  discussed  not  as 
politloal  partisans  or  as  leaders  oi  labor, 
but  as  Americans  taking  counsel  together. 

Who  we  are  Is  not  In  tlis  least  important 
when  we  discuss  the  subject  of  peace.  Tou 
know  there  is  a  Joke  that  has  been  going 
arocmd  in  Paris  recently.  It  Is  a  very  short 
one.  It  goes  like  this:  "Once  upon  a  time 
there  was  an  American  diplomat  ••*.'• 

Bat  there  Isnt  mu^  to  smile  about  over 
the  toeredlble  events  of  the  last  few  we^s 
that  cvilmlnated  In  the  collapse  of  the  sum- 
mit conference  and  Mr.  Khrushchev's  exhi- 
bition of  temper.  It  is  enough  that  we  real- 
ize the  full  gravity  and  urgency  of  our  situa- 
tion so  that  we  may  proceed  to  look  to  the 
future. 

The  summit  was  a  defeat  for  the  policies 
of  both  Blsenhowv"  and  Khrushchev.  The 
Stattulst  faction  in  Russia  has  been  strength- 
ened. Bad  China  and  Soviet  Bussla  have 
been  thrust  closer  together.  World  tenskms 
have  been  increased.  All  those  who  hcq;>ed 
for  a  detente — progress  through  patient  ne- 
gotiation— have  suffered  a  serious  reverse 
while  the  hotheads  and  cold  warriors  who 
dont  want  to  ease  tensions  have  gained 
grouped.  PlnaUy,  the  eSecttveness  for  lead- 
ership of  the  present  administration  in 
Washington  has  been  impaired  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

In  short.  New  York  friends,  we  have 
achieved  most  of  the  results  we  wanted  to 
avoid;  Instead  of  a  safer  world  we  are  con- 
fronted by  a  serious  new  crisis — with  oar  sys- 
tem of  aUlanoae  weakened,  oar  bases  jeop- 
ardized, our  reputation  for  oooapetenoe  dam- 
aged, and  the  danger  of  accidental  war,  as 
Dag  Hammarskjdld  said  laact  week,  increased. 

OSTKBS   SOOGKSnoifS 

So  I  want  to  suggest  some  of  the  things 
we  should  do  and  think  about  to  recover  our 
initiative  and  restore  confidence  in  American 
leadership  in  the  long  and  continuing  strug- 
gle for  peace  and  freedom  which  is  the  des- 
tiny of  this  freneratlon  of  Americans. 

And  this  is  a  good  time  to  talk  about 
ow  foreign  affairs,  because  people  arc  now 
concerned  about  the  signiflcance  of  these 
dramatic  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  de- 
spite the  usual  White  House  assurances  that 
all  is  weU. 

It  seems  to  take  something  dramatic  like 
the  U-a  flight  over  the  Soviet  Dnion  to  wake 
us  up.  Suez  and  Hungary,  when  the  world 
almost  blew  up.  was  another  moment  of 
awakening.  So  was  sputnik.  And  so  was 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  But  this  time  I  hope 
we   stay   awake,    becaiise   o\a   troubles    are 
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mAontiag.    We  know  the  truculent  Chinese 
saying  this  is  no  time  to  talk  peace  and 
relaxation;  this  is  the  time  to  make  hay. 

;  iassive  demonstrations  against  our  secu- 
rlt  r  treaty  are  rocking  Japan,  and  President 
Eb  enhower  is  reconsidering  his  visit.  In 
Kc  rea,  Syngman  Rhee  has  been  ended  by 
vi<  lenee.  At  the  other  end  of  Asia,  the 
dieted  leaders  of  Turkey  are  in  Jail  after 
popular  uprising.  The  hostile  develop- 
in  Cuba  we  know  all  about,  and  the 
of  anti -American  riots  in  Latin 
and  the  Middle  East  Is  still  fresh. 
I  say  to  you  with  all  the  sobriety  I  can 
this  is  a  good  time  for  a  national 
of  our  foreign  affairs.  And  vrlth 
1  tatlonal  campaign  coming  up  I  liope  we 
talk  sensibly  and  that  every  criticism  and 
( iposal  won't  bring  forth  the  senseless  cries 
"appeasement"  and  "soft  on  commu- 
' — all  those  ugly  reminders  of  the  re- 
low  point  in  our  national  debate  have 
suddenly  reappeared  to  deface  our  politics 
ag  lin. 
^  Vhen  Republican  orators  with  injiired  in- 
Imply  that  criticism  of  our  behavior 
abtoad  is  somehow  disloyal,  perhaps  they 
sh^d  be  reminded  of  Senator  Taft's  words 
lS>5a:  "It  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
Party  to  point  out  the  mistakes 
the  unbelievably  bad  Judgment  of  those 
have  conducted  our  foreign  policy."  and 
my  friends,  was  during  wartime. 
:  »ut  when  they  are  in  power  the  Republi- 
leaders  seem  to  venerate  national  unity, 
they  ean  it.  And  only  last  Saturday  Mr. 
attacked  Senator  Stmhhoton.  Senator 
NXST,  and  myself  i:ar  "making  a  partisan 
ou:  of  the  summit  conference" — as  he 
It.  I  can  see  why  he  would  like  to  hush 
discussion  of  foreign  policy.  But  has  he 
n  his  own  x>ast  role  as  a  critic?  I 
believe  any  member  of  the  oi^xwitlon 
will  debase  the  national  debate  as  he 
at  a  crucial  point  during  the  Korean 
when  he  charged  President  Truman  with 
halving  "lost  600  million  people  to  the  Com- 
munists." 

'  Drue  national  Tinlty  will  only  come  from 
co'irageous  self -scrutiny  and  search  for 
tr^th  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 
these  dangerous  nK>nths  we  must  dh-ect 
energies  to  positive  rather  than  nega- 
purposes.  The  President  told  us  to  keep 
chins  up.  But  we  must  do  more;  we  must 
ke^p  oxii  eyes  open  and  our  brains  busy.  For 
go>d  intentions  are  not  enough.  What  wa 
nesi  is  a  grand  strategy  for  peace. 

Kll  right  then,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
W  lat  are  the  priorities  for  peace? 

WANTS  conrmruxD  nxcotution 

Veil,  we  assume  that  the  administration 
wLl  be  quick  to  untangle  the  lines  of  au- 
th  )rlty  and  remedy  the  defects  revealed  by 
th  J  Senate  investigation  of  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent. But  in  trying  to  defend  our  manage- 
m(  nt  of  the  affair,  some  responsible  Republl- 
spokesmen  seem  to  be  Implying  that  it 
impossible  to  negotiate  with  tiie  Soviet 
and  that  to  do  so  is  In  the  nature  of 
nt.  This  would  compound  the 
We  shall  have  to  talk  and  bargain 
the  Communist  countries  for  many 
to  come, 
think  this  historic  incident  does  prove, 
that  siiocesBful  negotiation  at  the 
is  impossible  unlaaB  the  area  of  ne- 
go^atlon  Is  clear  and  both  sides  are  wUling 
give  something.  Sununit  negotiations 
should  be  the  last,  not  the  first  stage  of 
inematloaal  communication. 

V^lth  the  help  of  our  allies  we  must  re- 
tlM  damage  as  soon  as  possible  and 
ume  meaningful  discussion  with  the  Rus- 
at  lower  levels  over  the  whole  wide 
age  of  world  affairs.  And  Soviet  read!- 
is  revealed,  I  think,  by  the  good  cll- 
mite  8t  the  nuclear  test  ban  conference  in 
Geneva.  Also,  the  United  Nations  Security 
CoLincil  is  made  to  order  for  communica- 
tlcns  between  East  and  West.     If  the  U.N. 
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oould   be   revitalized   as  a  center   for   quiet 
diplomacy    without    the    propaganda    and 

forenslcs  of  great  power  meetings,  it  would 
be  a  major  aciUevement. 

Another  lesson  of  the  summit  experience 
is  that  by  our  clvunsy  and  provocative  han- 
dling of  the  U-a  incident  we  have  probably 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tarists. And  that  is  not  a  victory  for  any- 
body; It  la  a  defeat.  Because  of  our  obses- 
sive fear  of  Soviet  Russia  we  Ignore  the 
confilcts  between  Russians  and  the  greater 
threat  of  Red  China. 

MOTXS     COMMUNIST    OFFZNSIVS 

But  even  if  we  Americans  understood 
better  the  true  state  of  world  affairs,  even 
if  our  illusions  about  foreign  policy  were 
dispelled,  even  If  we  recognized  our  mis- 
takes, even  If  fruitful  negotiation  was  pos- 
sible again,  it  would  not  alter  for  many 
years  the  constantly  aggreaslve.  Conmiunlst 
political  aetivltlee,  especially  an>ong  the 
peoples  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
who  are  seeking  a  new  dignity  in  the  mod- 
ern world. 

So  the  question  is:  How  do  we  live  with 
the  aggressive  Communists  in  this  revolu- 
tionary age  without  giving  In  to  them  or 
destroying  each  other  in  a  nuclear  war? 

We  do  not  do  it  by  Just  trying  to  stop 
or  contain  them.  We  do  it  by  outproducing 
them,  by  competing  vrlth  them  as  strenu- 
ously as  we  can  on  the  economic  and  po- 
litical fronts  and  by  demonstrating  with 
action  rather  Uian  words  thMt  our  system 
lias  more  to  offer  mankind  than  tlieirs. 

Instead  of  always  worrying  about  what 
Russia  will  do  next  let's  concentrate  on  what 
we  can  do  next. 

First,  we  must  forge  a  deterrent  power 
and  a  limited  war  capability  with  our  NATO 
allies  that  does  not  depend  on  the  budget 
bureaucrats.  There  must  be  no  chance  of 
Soviet  miscalculation.  We  will  never  strike 
first  so  we  are  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  nu- 
clear rocket  age,  and  we  dare  not  tempt 
them  with  weakness.  Our  European  allies 
can  make  a  larger  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon military  strength — until  that  happy 
day  when  a  workable  disarmament  agree- 
ment lifts  the  burden  at  fear  and  expense 
from  us  all. 

Second,  we  must  promptly  take  steps  to 
strengthen  our  Western  alliance — not  only  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  tiie  summit  but  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  building  a  stronger  politi- 
cal and  economic  community  in  the  free 
world,  and  especially  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area.  We  can  begin  by  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  gloss  over  our  own  blunders  or  to 
blame  Mr.  Macmlllan  for  urging  the  ill-fated 
sunamit  meeting:  or  to  criticize  Ocneral  de 
Gaulle  for  postponing  it:  or  to  praise  Chan- 
cellor Adenauer  for  opposing  it  In  the  fir^t 
place. 

Let  us  then  recognise  anew  the  fact  of 
our  economic,  military  and  political  Interde- 
pendence. With  the  resources — military, 
economic,  moral — of  the  great  democracies 
united  for  common  purposes  there  is  little 
we  cannot  do  to  advance  peace  and  well- 
being;  disunited,  there  Is  little  we  can  do. 
I  have  suggested  that  an  Atlantic  council 
formulate  joint  policies  for  sharing  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  bringing  about  the  gen- 
uine partnership  In  the  Atlantic  community 
which  our  succcsEes  in  the  past — notably  the 
Marshall  plan — nuike  feasible  and  the  great- 
est challenge  we  have  ever  known  now  makes 
necessary. 

We  need  new  and  bolder  directives,  new 
common  policies  for  defense,  for  disarma- 
ment, for  monetary  reserves,  for  tariffs  and 
trade  in  a  larger  economic  sphere,  and  for 
aid  to  underdeveloped  areas.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  see  the  centrifugal  forces  which  are 
always  at  work  (witness  the  conflict  between 
the  Common  Market  and  the  free  trade  area 
In  Europe)  poll  us  further  apart.  One 
thing  Is  sure — we  cannot  deal  with  the  Com- 
munist challenge  divided  and  in  disarray. 
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Third,  we  most  organise  a  mighty  effort  to 
help  tlie  leas  dsrelaped  countries  advance 
to  self-sustaining  growth.  There  \m  no  more 
significant  or  siiUster  fact  In  the  world  today 
than  the  disparity  In  living  standards  be- 
tween the  rich  countries  and  the  poor  who 
are  seeking  a  new  dignity  In  the  modem 
world.  In  America,  the  average  annoal  In- 
come Is  well  over  93.000.  For  nearly  half  the 
world's  population  It  Is  leas  than  9100.  And 
the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer. 

We  must  provide  an  alternative  to  Com- 
munist methods  of  development  In  poor 
countries  where  literacy  is  low,  hunger  high 
and  the  gap  between  resources  and  popula- 
tion widening.  This  Is  the  great  struggle  of 
our  century,  and  if  the  free  way  of  life 
doesn't  help  the  many  poor  of  this  world  it 
will  never  save  the  few  rich. 

The  chief  aim  of  our  programs  In  this 
field  has  been,  frankly,  to  atop  the  Com- 
mviulsts.  But  recently  a  new.  more  helpful 
attitude  has  appeared.  Mr.  Macmlllan,  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  and  President  Elsenhower 
have  all  taken  notice  of  the  Western  respon- 
sibility to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
rich  nations  and  the  billion  souls  In  the 
lands  outside  the  Communist  bloc  which  are 
underdeveloped,  unmoderuized.  and  almost 
wholly  lacking  In  the  capital  they  need  for 
growth. 

This  Is  a  taek  beyond  the  capacity  of  any 
of  us  alone.  We  shall  have  to  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  the  effort  with  the  other  more  for- 
tunate nations,  especially  those  In  the  devel- 
oping Atlantic  community.  And,  as  In  our 
common  defense,  the  time  has  certainly  come 
for  other  countries  to  partlclpaU  and  shoul- 
der a  share  of  the  conunon  burden  of  eco- 
nomic  development    assistance. 

As  the  Communists  know  full  well  these 
are  the  decisive  areas  of  the  world.  But  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  growth  would  exist 
If  communism  had  never  been  Invented. 
Their  sotution  accords  with  our  American 
tradition  of  an  expanding  frontier,  of  work 
to  be  done  and  hurdles  to  be  leaped,  of  new 
markeU  to  be  opened.  Tb  complete  the  rev- 
olution of  modernization  which  began  In  the 
West,  to  spread  education  to  all  peoples,  to 
offer  hope  for  health  and  food  and  shelter 
and  elbow  room  to  all  the  members  of  the 
great  human  family — these  are  not  negllble 
goals.  They  complete  the  vision  of  a  Jeffer- 
son or  a  Llncohi — of  burdens  lifted  from 
every  shoulder  and  a  life  of  opportunity  for 
all  mankind. 

Fourth,  we  must  make  It  plain  that  peace 
and  disarmament  are  the  paramount  goals 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  know  the  lethal 
nature  of  modern  weapons.  We  know  that 
war  can  come  to  us  from  two  directions — by 
deliberate  attack  or  by  accident.  Not  long 
ago  Rusala  and  the  United  States  had  nu- 
clear weapons.  Now  It  is  four.  Ten  years 
from  now — who  knows?  The  spread  of  nu- 
clear capability  multiples  the  danger  of  war 
by  accident  or  design. 

Therefore  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment under  International  ctmtrol  has  become 
an  Imperative  for  all  of  us — and  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  sa;  so. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  Communists  have  so 
largely  succeeded  In  exploiting  the  cry  for 
peace — which  Is  surely  the  loudest  and  clear- 
est sound  in  this  war-weary,  frightened 
world.  They  have  been  able  to  do  so  because 
we  have  for  so  long  put  our  emphasis  on 
miUtary  contaliunent.  For  years  It  appeared 
that  we  didn't  want  to  negotiate  with  the 
Russians  either  to  test  their  Intentions  or  to 
call  their  bluff. 

crrxs  SOVIET  iNrnATrvm 
Meanwhile  they  stopped  nuclear  testing 
without  waiting  lor  us;  they  twice  reduced 
their  army;  they  proposed  summit  talks  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  war;  they  proposed 
total  disarmament.  Whatever  their  motive, 
cynical  or  sincere,  they  have  constantly  taken 


tile  initiative.  Tiiey  have  answered  the  cry 
for  peace,  while  we  have  hesitated  and  then, 
step  by  step,  given  in.  Too  often  our  un- 
certainty and  quibbling  has  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  looking  for 
reasons  not  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  administration  is 
divided  on  disarmament  and  the  PresLdent 
has  not  resolved  the  caniUcts  and  estahjlahed 
a  clear  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
pursuit  of  total  disarmament  and  the  stop- 
ping of  nuclear  testing.  On  both,  the  Rus- 
sians took  the  Initiative  and  got  the  credit. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  stated  his  purpose 
plainly.  He  says  let's  disarm  and  we  will 
beat  you  at  economic  development  and 
peaceful  coexistence.  I  hope  disarmament 
and  economic  competition  Is  still  the  Rus- 
sian policy  after  the  summit  collapse.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  not  afraid  of  eco- 
nomic competition.  And  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  can  put  to  better  uses  part 
of  the  $40  billion  we  now  spend  annually  for 
defense. 

Great  progress  toward  a  nuclear  test  ban 
and  a  break  In  the  arms  deadlock  was  made 
since  last  fall — until  the  flight  of  the  U-a. 
That  progress  must  not  be  lost.  The  United 
States,  which  has  been  the  source  of  most  of 
the  revolutionary  concepts  of  human  and 
political  freedom  should  be  the  tireless,  fear- 
less leader  of  the  cause  of  freedom  from  war 
In  this  revolutionary  century.  To  seize  that 
role  and  pursue  it  with  passion  should  be 
our  national  policy.  Our  i^iproach  to  dis- 
armament has  been:  "Yes,  but."  It  ought 
to  be;  "Why  not?" 

ASKS   SPECIAL   AGENCY 

But  who  is  doing  the  homework  for  peace? 
Who  la  drawing  up  the  blueprlntB  for  dis- 
armament, studying  inspection  and  detec- 
tion systems,  making  plans  for  the  eventual 
reconversion  of  our  economy  to  full-time. 
nonmllitary  production?  Who  is  studying 
the  political.  Judicial,  and  psychological  ob- 
stacles that  must  be  overcome  before  peace 
can  be  effectively  enforced? 

We  have  had  a  series  of  improvised  efforts 
and  temporary  "men  in  charge."  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  put  this  Important  busi- 
ness on  a  permanent  and  professional  basis. 
I  think  we  need  a  special  agency  under  the 
Secretary  of  State  charged  with  the  great, 
complex,  and  neglected  task  of  peace  and 
disarmament  which  will  be  a  symbol  of  our 
determination  to  lead  the  world  away  from 
madness. 

And  we  must  take  the  Initiative  In  this 
field  In  the  United  Nations,  too.  Why  was 
total  disarmament  profxised  last  fall  by 
Khrushchev,  and  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  Why  didnt  we  take  the  lead 
in  the  crusade  to  free  mankind  from  the 
scourge  of  war?  Instead  of  reacting  In  ccai- 
fusion  to  Soviet  proposals,  we  should  be 
sounding  the  high  clear  call  that  billions  of 
people  want  to  hear. 

Now  finally,  my  friends,  fifth.  I  have  talked 
about  the  lessons  of  the  summit  and  a  sorry 
chapter  in  American  diplomacy.  I  have  tried 
to  condense  the  great  objectives  of  American 
policy  as  I  see  them.  I  have  said  that  Instead 
of  concentrating  on  things  we  cannot  hope 
to  change  in  Russia  we  should  concentrate 
on  things  we  can  change  in  our  alliance  and 
In  our  own  policy. 

There  Is  one  more  that  we  can  change  here 
at  home.  We  can  put  first  things  first.  As 
Senator  Fulbbight  has  said : 

"It  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  the 
c'nlted  States  far  outproduces  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  true,  but  the  use  that  Is  made 
of  productive  capcwjlty  Is  of  at  least  equal 
Importance  with  the  size  of  the  capacity. 
On  this  score,  there  is  no  ground  for  com- 
placency. The  Russians  devote  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  their  resources  to  de- 
fense, to  education,  and  to  the  other  things 
which  really  matter  in  the  cold  war  and 
which  would  be  decisive  In  a  hot  war.  It 
won't  do  us  any  good  to  outproduce  them  in 


ocdor  TV  sets  if  they  outproduce  lis  in  mis- 
siles. It  won't  do  us  any  good  to  train  more 
advertising  copywriters  tf  they  train  more 
nuclear  physidsts.  It  wont  do  us  any  good 
to  train  more  tax  Iaw3rer8  If  ttoey  train  more 
diplomats.  If  we  put  cement  Into  backyard 
swlnunlng  pools,  and  they  put  it  into  fac- 
tories, who  lias  Improved  his  position  more? 

"In  making  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
resources,  the  Russians  have  a  considerable 
advantage  over  us  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  decision-making  procces  in  the  two 
countries.  There.  It  is  centralized  in  a  few 
men.  Here,  In  its  basic  aspects.  It  invcdves 
all  the  people." 

Here  in  the  United  States  not  a  handful 
of  commissars  but  all  the  people  must  de- 
cide by  our  time-honored  method  of  the 
ballot  box  whether  we  have  neglected  our 
basic  needs  for  schocriing.  research,  health, 
housing,  urban  renewal  and  all  forms  of 
)>ubllc  services;  whether  we  want  a  new  em- 
phasis In  the  use  of  otur  resources:  whether 
freedom  means  full  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans:  whether  freedom  means  nothing 
more  than  freedom  to  stagnate;  to  have  no 
greater  aim  than  a  new  car  and  another 
television  set. 

BXA    OF   DECISIONS    AHEAP 

Today  not  rhetoric  but  sober  fact  bids 
us  to  believe  that  our  present  combination 
of  complacency  and  apprehension  has 
within  it  the  seeds  of  destruction,  first  for 
our  own  community,  and  then  for  the  larger 
hope  that  freedom,  not  tyranny,  will  be  the 
organizing  principle  of  the  society  of  men. 

The  great  periods  of  American  life  have 
usually  been  preceded  by  years  of  question- 
ing and  soul-searching.  I  believe  that 
America  Is  great  precisely  when  Its  citizens 
question  themselves.  And  today,  after  these 
years  of  self-indulgence,  of  little  alms  and 
large  fears,  I  believe  a  new  era  of  great  deci- 
sions is  ahead  of  this  country. 

And  that  Is  why  the  only  kind  of  political 
campaign  that  will  make  any  sense  this  year 
Is  a  sober  discussion  of  our  foreign  situa- 
tion. The  American  people  must  know  the 
facts  to  mobilize  their  strength  for  the  great 
contest — a  contest  in  which  democracy  and 
the  processes  of  persuasion  must  match  the 
efficiency  of  central  planning  and  dlctator- 

smp. 

To  be  honest  with  the  people,  to  help 
them  understand  and  make  up  their  minds 
Is  the  sacred  obligation  of  both  parties,  with 
all  the  fervor  I  can  command,  both  parties 
meet  that  obligation — for  our  security,  our 
syston  of  government,  all  we  hold  highest, 
are  at  stake. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  .QFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll.  ^\._^, 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENTS    AND     TAX     COURT 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10569)  making 
appropriations   for    the    Treasury    and 
Post  Office  Departments  and  the  Tax 
Court  d  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanlmo\is  consent  for 
the  present  cMisideratlon  of  the  report. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  1,  1960,  p.  11570.  Con- 

GRKSSIONAL  RZCORO.)  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
the  conference  report  provides  for  ap- 
propriation of  a  total  of  $4,841,914,000. 
This  sum  is  $35,100,000  less  than  the 

Treaanry  and  Post  Office  Departments  and  Tax  ( 

year  1961  (H.R. 


amount  recommended  in  the  Senate  bill; 
is  146,500.000  above  the  amount  pro- 
in  the  House  bill;  and  is  $55,939,- 
boojless  than  the  total  budget  estimates 
and  $110,804,000  under  the  1960  appro- 
priation. 

order  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  persons  may  know 
the  appropriation  details,  I  ask  unanl- 
mois  consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
poll  \.t  in  the  Recori)  a  tabulation  setting 
out  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
yea '.  the  budget  estimate,  the  House  al- 
low ince.  the  Senate  allowance,  and  the 
con  'erence  allowance  for  each  appropri- 
atlc  D  in  the  bill. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tior  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec  ord,  as  follows : 


urt  nf  Ihr  U.S.  npproprifit'on  hill,  f.tc'il 
\fOo6!J) 


TITLE  I— TREASURY  D  APARTMENT 


Appropriation 


Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
investment  in 


Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary 

Bureau  of  Accounts: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Division  of 
Disbursement - 


Total,  Bureau  of  Accounts 

Bureau  of  Public  Debt -.. 

Office  of  the  Treasurer,  salaries  ancj.  ex- 
pense*  --- 

Bureau  uf  Customs,  salaries  and  expenses. 

Internal  Revenue  Service,  salaries  and 
expenses _ 

Bureau  of  Narcotics,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  - 


U.S.  Secret  Service: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Salaries  and  expenses.  White  liouse 
PoUce - - 

Salaries  and  expenses,  guard  force... 


Total,  U.S.  Secret  Service 

Bureau  of  the  Mint,  salaries  and  ex- 
penses  


V.8.  Coast  Quard: 

Operating  expenses 

Acquisition,  construction,  and  tm- 

proTements 

Retired  pay - --- 

Reserve  training 


Total,  Coast  Guard 


Fund  for  payment  of  Qovemment  losses 
in  shipment 


Total,  tlUe  I,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment  


Appropria- 
tions, 1960  > 


$3,300,000 
'  280, 000. 000 


283.300.000 


3,489,000 
22,000,000 


25.489,000 
48,SX),000 

17,  SOO,  000 
54,245,000 

364. 250, 000 

4,080,000 


4,  466. 000 

1,055,000 
338,000 


5.850,000 
4,600,000 


180,800,000 

23.250,000 
29,500,000 
15,500.000 


258,050.000 


Estlni  ites, 
19(1 


$3.%  8. 000 


3. 3t  8, 000 


3, 
23, 


5' 8, 
4!  2, 


27. 
46. 

17, 
56. 

393, 

4, 


0(0, 
810, 

»0. 
S.5, 

0(0, 

110. 


4.  l:  7. 000 
I.OiS.OOO 

a  a, 000 


31, 

30, 
16, 


285,1 


1,065,873,000 


TITLE  II— POST  OFFICE 


and 


Payment  for  public  services 

Administration,  regional  operation, 

resenrch 

Operations 

Transportation 

Facilities ■■..  

Modemliation  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment  - -. 


ToUl,  title  11,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  3,885,310,000 


($37.  400. 000) 

71, 750, 000 

3, 003, 000, 000 

531.000,000 

195.  560,  000 

84,000,000 


73. 

,135, 

550. 

213, 


4, 053, 01  0. 000 


TITLE  III-TAX  COIRT  OF  T 


Salaries  and  expenses    (total,  title  III, 
Tax  Court  of  the  United  States) 


Grand  totol,  titles,  1. 11,  and  III. 


$1,535,000 


4, 952, 718, 000 


4. 807, 8  13. 000 


I  Includes  all  supplementals  to  date. 

•  Inchides  $280,000,000  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1960. 

>  Derived  by  transfer  from  account  "Unclaimed  partial  payments  on  U.S.  savings  bODds.' 

«  Transfer  from  "Facilities  to  modemizatiwi,"  $38,800,000. 


House  bill 


$3,385,000 


000 
000 


,000 
,000 

000 
000 

000 

000 


3,385.000 

3,590.000 
23.300.000 


Senate  bill 


Conference 
action 


$3,385,000 


$3.  38.\0li0 


26,890.000 
46,850.000 

Ifi.  700.  000 
55.500,000 

378. 000. 000 

4,100.000 


3.385.000 

3,  590,  00(1 
23.  3(X),  000 


26,  890,  000 
46.850.000 

16.  700.  00<) 
55.  500.  000 

393,  000,  000 

4. 100.  000 


5,  5;  4. 000 
5,  a  8. 000 


208. 01  0. 000 


15, 
0  0, 
0(0, 


1,000 
000 
000 


5.000 


(11  0. 000) 


4, 127, 000 

1.06.5.000 
332.000 


5.  524, 000 
4,900.000 


205.000.000 

30,000,000 
30.000.000 
16.000.000 


281,000.000 


4. 127. 000 

1,06,5.000 
332.000 


3.383.000 

3,  59<1.  000 

23.  300,  m) 

26,  890,  000 
4ti,  !*5l),  000 

16, 700,  nno 
5.^50^^  (««J 

388. 000.  OOO 

4.100.000 

4.  U'7,  IJ»X) 
332.  (»0 


5.  524, 000 
4,900.000 


205,  000, 000 

30,000,000 
30.000.000 
16. 000. 000 


281.000.000 


5.  524, 000 
4,900.(100 

205. 000. 000 

30. 000. 000 
30.000.000 
16, 000. 000 


281, 000, 000 


"  (100.000) 


«  (100.000) 


«  (100.000) 


843,2  0,000 


822.849,000   837.849.000 


832. 849, 000 


DEPARTMENT 


($49, 0  0, 000) 


'^.000 

1,000 

000 

1.000 


310, 

*o 

610, 


80. 0(  0, 000 


($49.  000.  000) 

73,000.000 

3,  lOO,  000. 000 

548,000.000 

«  161,200.000 

« 88, 800,  000 


3,971,000,000 


($49.  000.  000) 

73.600.000 

3.  12.\  000,  000 

549.  400.  000 

174.800.000 

114.800,000 


($49,  000,  000) 

73.300.000 

J,  117,  .SOO,  000 

.148,  700.  000 

168.  000.  000 

100.  000.  000 


4. 037. 600. 000 


4.  007.  500.  000 


HE  UNITED  STATES 


$1,  5  13. 000 


$1. 565, 000 


4,795,414,000 


$1.66,5,000 


4.  877, 014,  000 


$1.  56,^  000 


4,841.914.000 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conferees  had  for  settlement  11  amend- 
ments; In  three  Instances  the  Senate  re- 
ceded; in  seven  instances  the  conferees 
agreed  upon  amounts  compromising  the 
House  and  Senate  differences;  and  one 
dlsaerreement  was  noted. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on 
amendments  with  the  following  results: 
Amendments  Nos.  3  and  9  restore  lan- 
guage inserted  by  the  House  in  two  of  the 
Post  OfiBce  items,  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate,  which  restricts  increases  in  prior 
year  contracts  to  those  made  as  a  result 
of  changes  in  plans. 

Amendment  No.  11  eliminates  lan- 
guage inserted  by  the  Senate  relative  to 
the  rate  on  parcels  containing  medicines. 

The  seven  instances  where  compromise 
amounts  were  agreed  upon  include: 
Amendment  No.  1,  restoring  language  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  item,  which 
was  inserted  in  the  House  and  stricken 
by  the  Senate,  and  limits  funds  for  tem- 
porary employment.  The  change  is  from 
$8  million  to  $8.5  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Amendment  No.  2  appropriates  $388 
million  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Instead  of 
$378  million,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  $393  million  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, restoring  $10  million  of  the  $15  mil- 
lion cut. 

Amendment  No.  4  appropriates  $73.3 
million  for  administration,  regional  op- 
eration, and  research  of  the  Postal  De- 
partment instead  of  $73  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $73.6  million  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  5  appropriates  $3,117,- 
500,000  for  operations  of  the  Post  Office, 
instead  of  $3,100  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  $3,125  million  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7  appropriates  $548,- 
700.000  for  transportation,  instead  of 
$548  million  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  $549,400,000  as  prop>osed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  8  appropriates  $168 
million  for  facilities,  instead  of 
$161,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  $174,800,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10  appropriates  $100 
million  for  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  buildings  and  equipment,  in- 
stead of  $88.8  million  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  $114.8  million  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  reached  agreement  on 
all  of  the  foregoing  Items. 

The  other  Item,  still  left  In  disagree- 
ment, is  amendment  No.  6,  relative  to 
city  delivery  of  unaddressed  congres- 
sional franked  mail.  On  this  amend- 
ment the  conferees  could  not  agree,  and 
it  was  taken  back  to  the  House  for  a 
separate  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
keen  disappointment  that  I  learned  of 
the  agreement  reached  by  the  conference 
committee  on  the  Treasury-Post  OflBce 
Departments  appropriations  bill — H.R. 
10569 — for  fiscal  1961  and  its  effect  upon 
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the  operation  ot  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  during  the  eominc  fiscal  year. 

The  admlnlatrati<m  asked  for  $18J 
million  to  permit  the  hiring  of  S.OOA 
new  IRS  emplogrees  In  the  ctming  fiscal 
year,  but  the  Honse  cut  this  request  by 
S12.2  million  and  provided  funds  to  hire 
only  900  new  employees.  In  addition, 
the  House  cut  $2A  million  which  had 
been  asked  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration to  finance  the  "blue  ribbon  pro- 
gram." by  which  the  IRS  has  attracted 
first-rate  employees  on  the  promise  of 
regular  promotions  upon  .satisfactory 
performance.  The  Treasury  appealed 
the  entire  $15  million  cut,  and  its  pro- 
test to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee asserted  that  the  failure  to 
appropriate  the  additional  $15  million 
would  cost  about  $100  million  annually 
in  revenues  which  the  new  personnel 
could  be  expected  to  produce  as  a  result 
of  increased  tax  enforcement  efforts. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill,  imder  the 
able  chairmanship  bf  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  recom- 
mended that  the  entire  $15  million  be 
restored,  and  the  Senate  approved  the 
recommendations. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  again  for  the  strong 
stand  that  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  took  in 
this  behalf.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Moitbohet]  was  one  of 
those  who  struck  a  blow  for  the  public 
interest  and  for  the  collection  of  needed 
revenues  when  the  Senate  conferees  took 
that  position. 

In  conference,  due  to  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  RoBEiTsoif]  and  his  colleagues,  the 
House  conferees  were  persuaded  to  agree 
to  the  restoration  of  $10  million,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  sums  which  they  had 
cut. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ad- 
vised me  that  the  unwillingness  of  the 
House  conferees  to  appropriate  the  ad- 
ditional $5  million,  which  will  prevent 
the  hiring  of  839  new  employees  for 
whom  funds  were  requested,  will  result 
in  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  $35  million, 
or  a  n^t  loss  of  $30  million. 

In  other  words.  $6  of  revenue 
would  be  lost  for  every  additional  dol- 
lar that  would  be  spent  on  agents  the 
House  was  unwilling  to  hire  on  the  rec- 
ommendaticMi  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  in  any  way.  This  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  UJS.  Government  is 
going  to  have  the  personnel  necessary 
to  crack  down  on  tax  dodgers.  When,  at 
long  last.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  were  able  to  persuade  the  admin- 
istration to  request  necessary  funds,  it 
occurs  to  me  it  is  not  very  good  judg- 
ment not  to  give  the  administration  the 
money  it  wants  in  order  to  prevent  tax 
evasion  and  to  get  badly  needed  addi- 
tional revenue  into  the  Treasury. 

The  need  for  additional  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  personnel  is  apparent.  Al- 
though the  overall  workload  of  the  IRS 
has  gone  up  by  15  or  20  percent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration, the  total  personnel  of  the  Serv- 
ice dropped  by  6.127  from  the  end  of  the 


fiscal  19ft3  to  the  end  of  fiscal  Id&O,  a 
decrease  of  almost  10  percent,  in  the  face 
of  a  constantly  inereaibiK  workload 
and  constantly  increasing  evidence  of 
additional  tax  evasion. 

The  Commissioner  of  Intonal  Reve- 
nue has  estimated  that  $25  to  $38  billion 
of  income  goes  unreported  each  year,  at 
a  tax  kMs  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 
The  reporting  gap  of  diTidend  income 
alone  totals  more  than  $1  billion,  ot  11 
percent  of  total  dividend  payments. 
More  than  50  percent  of  the  interest  pay- 
ments made  annually  goes  unreported, 
according  to  the  latest  Treasury  studies, 
at  an  annual  revenue  loss  of  more  than 
$4  billion.  Only  3  percent  of  the  93  Vz 
millicm  returns  filed  annually  can  be 
audited  by  existing  personnel,  because 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not 
have  the  i)ersonnel  to  do  the  auditing. 

The  request  for  funds  to  add  3.000 
persons  to  the  IRS  rolls  was  a  belated 
confession  by  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration of  a  shocking  error  made  7  years 
ago  when  it  slashed  IRS  employment  by 
an  equal  number.  Proof  positive  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  urgent  need 
for  additional  personnel  and  the  admin- 
istration's negligence  in  permitting  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  employment  to 
stay  at  a  reduced  level  since  1952,  is  the 
revelation  that  IRS  plans  to  ask  for 
25,000  new  employees  during  the  next  5 
years,  and  that  this  year's  request  is  just 
the  first  stage  in  a  stepped-up  enforce- 
ment program. 

I  regret  that  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted on  cutting  the  reasonable  IRS 
budget  request  for  the  coming  year  by 
$5  million. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
was  up  against,  and  I  realize  that 
he  fought  valiantly  for  the  ii>crease  se- 
cured. I  do  not  hold  him  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  those  in 
the  otlier  body  to  agree  with  our  action, 
but  I  should  like  to  point  out  publicly 
exactly  the  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
effort  in  this  matter,  in  a  nonpartisan 
fashion,  to  give  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration what  it  badly  needs  and  what 
it  should  have  asked  for  years  ago.  I 
regret  very  much  the  step  which  has 
been  taken,  and  I  do  iu>t  see  how  I  can 
support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Every  effort  that 
could  possibly  be  made  was  made  in 
conference.  We  really  thought  we  did 
pretty  well.  If  the  Senator  will  examine 
the  entire  conference  report,  he  will  see 
it  was  a  case  of  splitting  the  difference. 
We  actually  got  the  House  conferees  to 
agree  with  us  in  two-thirds  of  the  dis- 
agreements. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator 
frcxn  Arizona  did  a  magnificent  job.  I 
certainly  do  not  criticize  the  Senate  con- 
ferees for  not  having  made  a  proper  ef- 
fort. I  am  aware  of  the  rule  which  pre- 
vents me  from  making  invidious  com- 
ments about  Members  of  the  other  body, 
but  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  argu- 
ments, which  were  made  in  fairness  and 
with  diligence,  were  not  persuasive  on 
the  House  Members. 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  We  did  the  best  we 
oould.  We  thought  we  did  pretty  well 
when  we  got  through. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  share  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  If 
the  Senate  ccmfexees  at  every  confer- 
ence took  the  poeltiMi  that  everything 
the  Senate  did  was  100  percent  right, 
and  that  we  would  not  jrield  for  one  mo- 
ment on  anything,  we  would  not  get 
(Hie  appropriation  bill  enacted  into  law. 
We  must  give  due  d^erence  to  the  views 
of  the  other  body,  and  the  fact  is  that 
the  House  conferees  thought  we  could 
not  expand  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  as  fast  as 
we  proposed  and  get  adequately  trained 
men  for  the  work. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAREL  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  testified  before 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tees that  it  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  additional  personnel  if  the 
appropriation  were  provided  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  true.  It 
was  also  stated  that  when  tJiey  were 
given  additional  money  for  additional 
employees  in  the  previous  year,  they  had 
used  the  money  for  some  other  purpose. 
Therefore,  in  spite  of  their  solemn 
promise  that  although  they  had  become 
mixed  up  in  their  budgetary  controls 
and  had  used  the  money  which  had  been 
appropriated  for  additional  employees 
for  something  else  they  would  not  do  it 
again,  the  House  said,  "We  are  simply 
going  to  trust  them  two -thirds  of  the 
way  on  what  they  want  now."  That  was 
as  far  as  we  could  get  the  House  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  observation? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  very  much  that 
next  January  the  new  occupant  of  the 
White  House,  who  win  be  a  Democratic 
President  will  make  a  similar  request 
to  a  Democratic  Congress  and  that  our 
friends  in  the  ott^a  body  will  be  more 
receptive. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  supported  this  item  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  we  needed 
to  collect  tax  revenue,  because  we  wish 
to  have  reUef  from  high  taxes.  Cer- 
tainly one  way  to  obtain  that  relief  is 
to  collect  the  taxes  due. 

We  did  the  best  we  could.  We  regret 
that  we  could  not  get  the  full  $15  million 
restored.  As  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haybew]  said,  ordinarily  when  we 
are  able  to  get  two-thirds  erf  what  we 
seek  in  a  conference,  we  are  doing  very 
well. 

Mr.  MC»JRONEY.  Mr.  I»resident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  we  agree  to  the 
c(Xif  erence  report  we  will  then  have  a 
separate  action  on  the  so-called  Williams 
amendment  which  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  frank 
on  the  so-called  junk  mail? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  T^e  Williams  amendment  is 
not  a  part  of  the  conference  report,  be- 
cause it  was  not  agreed  to.   Tli*t  matter 
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will  come  up  after  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report,  as  amendment  No.  6,  in 
disagreement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  have  a  separate  vote,  per- 
haps a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  wlU  come  up 
separately.  Senators  will  have  a  chance 
to  debate  it  and  to  do  what  they  think 
best  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  said.  Under  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation we  should  first  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report  and  those  amendments  on 
which  there  is  agreement,  following 
which  it  is  my  intention  to  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment  No.  6,  the  so-called  Williams 
amendment,  and  ask  for  a  fiirther  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  well  un- 
derstood. After  the  conference  report 
is  agreed  to,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
amendment  No.  6.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  feels  it  would  be  a  futile  thing 
for  the  Senate  to  insist  upon  another 
conference  on  amendment  No.  6  when 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  that  the 
House  will  grant  it. 

We  shall  have  no  bill  until  amend- 
ment No.  6  has  been  disposed  of.  If  the 
amendment  is  not  disposed  of  by  the 
last  of  this  month  every  post  oflBce  in 
the  United  States  will  be  closed  on  July 
1st.  That  is  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts us  as  to  an  amendment  which 
does  not  affect  the  law  in  this  case  one 
iota. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  pride  on  the 
part  of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware.  He  wants  certain  language 
cut  out.  There  Is  a  little  bit  of  pride  on 
the  part  of  the  patron  of  the  amendment 
on  the  House  side.  He  does  not  want 
the  language  cut  out. 

The  House  has  voted  to  sustain  the 
House  Member's  position.  He  will  either 
recede,  or  we  will  vote  to  sustain  the 
pride  of  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
Senator  from  Delaware,  which  will  per- 
mit the  matter  to  drift — until  when?  It 
will  drift  until  we  reverse  ourselves. 
That  is  the  situation  we  face.  If  we  do 
not  reverse  ourselves  by  June  30th,  all  of 
our  constituents  will  wonder,  when  they 
go  to  the  post  oflBces,  why  the  windows 
are  closed.  We  will  have  to  say,  "Be- 
cause we  wanted  to  support  the  pride  of 
one  of  our  Members,  and  the  House 
wanted  to  support  the  pride  of  one  of 
its  Members,  we  did  not  appropriate  any 
money  to  operate  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment."   That  is  the  situation  we  face. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
no  one  may  misimderstand.  if  the  mo- 
tion which  has  been  made  prevails,  do  I 
correctly  understand  there  wiU  remain 
for  action  by  the  Senate  a  decision  upon 
the  controversial  amendment  which  has 
to  do  with  franked  mail? 


le     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senkitor  is  correct. 

Tr.  KUCHEL.  So  the  motion  to  agree 
to  flie  conference  report  is  in  reality  a 
mouon  to  agree  to  the  conference  report 
with  one  exception?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  eminently 
con  ect.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
maie  a  motion  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
enc;  report. 

liT.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
mo'  e  we  agree  to  the  conference  report. 

K  r.  CLARK.  A  parUamentary  in- 
quii  y,  Mr.  President. 

»  r.  ROBERTSON.  Let  us  finish  this 
act  on.     We  are  in  the  midst  of  it. 

»  r.  CLARK.  I  thought  the  confer- 
enc ;  report  had  been  agreed  to,  despite 
my  dissenting  vote. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ChJir  has  not  yet  announced  the  ac- 
tioii  of  the  Senate  on  the  matter. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  message  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  reference  to  amendment  No. 
6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ch)  lir  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
f roi  n  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  a  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  announc- 
ing that  it  insists  upon  its  disagreement 
to  !  Senate  amendment  numbered  6. 

Senate  amendment  numbered  6  is  as 
follows: 

C»n  page  12,  line  18,  after  the  figures 
"$3  100,000,000",  to  strike  out  "includ- 
ing expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  pa- 
trol IS  of  mail  matter  under  congressional 
fraik,  as  now  authorized  by  law." 

»[r.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  r  ot  necessary  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  to  repeat  what  he  stated 
for  the  Record  last  Friday,  which  was  an 
explanation  of  amendment  numbered  6. 
Brijfly,  the  House  inserted  in  the  bill  a 
phi  ase,  which  was  merely  a  repetition  of 
the  existing  law,  to  the  effect  that  the 
sviri  appropriated  for  "Operations" — 
that  is,  for  expenses  necessary  for  postal 
operations — would  include  the  franked 
ma  1  of  Members  of  Congress. 

^  /^hen  that  question  came  up  on  the 
flotr  of  the  House  and  a  suggestion  was 
male  that  the  language  ought  to  be 
str  cken  out,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
cormiittee,  Mr.  Gary,  made  the  state- 
meit  that  all  it  did  was  reE>eat  existing 
law.  Consequently,  it  was  not  stricken 
out,  No  claim  was  made  that  it  did  any 
mo-e  than  repeat  existing  law.  How- 
eve  r,  there  was  in  the  House  report  some 
language  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
corimittee  hoped  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
era would  return  to  a  previous  practice 
of  delivering  unaddressed  congressional 
f  ra  iked  mail  in  cities  and  other  places 
wit  1  street  delivery,  as  had  been  done  on 
twc  occasions  in  the  past. 

\^hen  the  bill  came  before  our  com- 
mit tee,  we  did  not  agree  with  the  House 
report  language  and  intent.  The  Post- 
ma  iter  General  said  that  if  we  put  lan- 
gua  ge  in  the  Senate  report  to  indicate  we 
did  not  think  the  language  in  the  House 


bill  put  any  compulsion  on  the  Postmas- 
ter GeneraJ  to  change  his  method  of  de- 
livering franked  mail  he  would  feel  under 
no  legal  obligation  to  adopt  a  new 
method  of  delivering  unaddressed  mail 
in  the  cities.  That  was  the  way  the  bill 
came  before  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware then  raised  a  question  about  what 
the  language  in  the  bill  meant.  When 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  told 
the  Senator  the  Post  OflBce  Department 
agreed  with  the  Senate  committee  that 
it  did  not  mean  anything  except  a  repeti- 
tion of  existing  law,  the  di.stinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  called  the  Post- 
master General  on  the  telephone,  and  the 
Postmaster  General  told  him  what  he 
had  told  our  committee,  that  the  lan- 
guage did  not  mean  anything  and  if  we 
did  not  agree  with  what  was  in  the  House 
report — which  is  not  a  law.  only  a  pious 
hope — he  would  feel  under  no  compul- 
sion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  made  that  state- 
ment on  the  floor,  but  added  he  was 
afraid  some  future  Postmaster  General 
might  change  his  mind,  Eind,  therefore, 
he  wanted  the  language  taken  out  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  keep 
the  record  straight.  I  think  it  should 
also  be  noted  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral said  he  did  not  know  how  any  future 
Postma.ster  General  would  interpret  the 
law.  If  the  next  Postmaster  General 
interpreted  it  based  upon  the  intentions 
of  the  House,  he  would  include  the  frank- 
ing privilege  for  bulk  mail.  I  think  we 
should  keep  the  record  straight  that  the 
Postmaster  General  was  not  asking  for 
the  language  in  the  House  bill.  He  is 
opposed  to  this  projwsed  extension  of  the 
franking  privilege. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course  not.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  distingui.shed 
Senator  from  Delaware  said  to  the  Post- 
master General  over  the  telephone.  I  do 
know  what  the  Postmaster  General  said 
to  me.  There  was  no  change  in  the  law 
by  the  provision  in  the  bill.  I  do  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said  in 
the  Senate  that  the  Postma.ster  General 
had  told  him  there  was  no  change  in 
the  law.  I  will  read  what  he  said,  in 
order  to  keep  the  record  straight  and 
to  see  whether  there  is  anything  crooked 
in  the  record.  Let  me  read  what  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  said,  if  he  wi.'^hes 
to  keep  the  record  straight: 

I  have  been  advised  that  even  If  we  leave 
this  language  In  the  bill  the  present  Post- 
master  General  and  his  Solicitor  Intend  to 
interpret  the  language  as  providing  no  change 
in  the  franking  privilege. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware said,  and  I  understood  that  the 
Postmaster  General  had  told  him  that, 
because  when  he  questioned  what  I  said 
I  told  him.  "Call  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral.    He  will  tell  you  what  he  told  me. ' 

I  have  prepared  a  rather  extensive 
brief  and  I  have  asked  a  legal  interpre- 
tation from  our  drafting  service  on  this 
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language.  It  is  dated  June  6  and  is 
signed  by  John  H.  Slmms,  Legislative 
Counsel.  I  believe  it  is  too  long  to  read. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  brief 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:     . 

MEMOSAifimM  roR  Seitatos  Robertson 

This  memorandiun  Is  submitted  in  re- 
.sponse  to  your  request  for  our  views  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  certain  language 
relating  to  delivery  of  mall  matter  under 
congressional  frank  which  was  contained  In 
H.R.  10669  (the  Treasury-Post  Office  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill)  as  it  passed  the 
House,  the  Senate  amendment  striking  out 
such  language,  and  the  possible  recession  by 
the  Senate  from  that  amendment. 

The  language  in  question  was  inserted 
immediately  following  the  amount  in  the 
appropriation  for  postal  operations  and  reads 
as  follows: 

"Including  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal 
patrons  of  mall  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  as  now  authorized  by  law." 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  an  amendment  was  adopted  striking 
out  the  above  language  and  that  amendment 
is  now  In  conference. 

It  would  be  dUBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  House  provision 
from  the  reading  of  its  language  alone.  On 
Its  face  It  would  appear  only  to  make  specific 
the  inclusion  of  a  purpose  for  which  the 
general  appropriation  for  postal  operations 
may  be  used,  namely  the  expenses  of  de- 
livery of  franked  mall  to  postal  patrons. 
However,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  the  gen- 
eral language  of  this  appropriation  would 
make  the  funds  appropriated  available  for 
this  purpose,  and  apparently  It  has  been  so 
construed  In  the  past.  Accordingly,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  beyond  a  mere  reading  of 
the  language  Itself  In  order  to  discover  the 
purpose  and  Intended  effect  of  the  provision. 

Turning  first  to  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  appropriation  bill  we  find  the 
following  explanation  of   the  provision:  ' 

"The  committee  has  Inserted  language  In 
the  blU,  the  ptirpose  of  which  Is  to  make 
clear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  in  the  bUI  are 
available,  as  now  authorized  by  the  postal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to  jxistal  pa- 
trons of  mall  sent  under  the  frank.  It  an- 
ticipates return  to  a  method  of  addressing 
city-delivery  franked  maU  followed  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  as  has  long  been  the  case 
with  rural  and  star-route  mall.  This  would 
facilitate  cc«nmunicatlon  with  constituen- 
cies In  consonance  with  concepts  inherent 
in  the  granting  of  the  frank. 

"Such  a  procedure  would  insure  complete 
service  being  available  to  every  Member  to 
reach  every  person  and  every  family  In 
his  district  in  the  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment publications  and  information  on  the 
questions  and  Issues  pending  before  the 
Congress.  No  patron  would  be  denied  the 
Information  which  it  was  intended  he 
should  receive  under  the  frank.  Presently, 
It  is  virtually  impossible,  even  after  sub- 
stantial effort  and  expense,  to  adequately 
cover  the  district. 

"And,  It  also  anticipates  economy  of  oper- 
ation, for  the  testimony  of  postal  officials  is 
conclusive  that  It  costs  the  Treasury  less 
when  dty-dellvery  mall  Is  addressed  In  man- 
ner similar  to  that  now  obtaining  for  rural 
and  star -route  service. 

"The  cost  of  handling  franked  maU  is  now 
p>aid  for  by  annual  payment  Into  i>oetal 
revenues.  That  procedure  would,  of  course, 
not  be  changed  by  this  action." 
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The  above  explanation  Indicates  that  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to  make  clear  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  tbat  the  appropriated 
funds  are  available  for  expenses  of  delivery 
to  postal  patrons  of  mall  sent  under  frank. 
The  language  of  the  provision  would  un- 
questionably accomplish  this  purpose. 
Further  reading  of  the  explanation,  however, 
discloses  that  a  return  Is  anticipated.  In  the 
case  of  franked  mall,  to  the  method  of  ad- 
dressing maU  for  city  delivery  which  has 
been  permitted  imder  postal  regulations  on 
previous  occasions,  and  which  Is  permitted 
at  the  present  time  in  the  case  of  mall  ad- 
dressed for  delivery  on  rural  or  star  routes 
or  to  boxholders  at  post  offices  where  city  or 
village  delivery  Is  not  provided.*  Under  this 
procedure,  where  general  distribution  Is  re- 
quired, such  mail  may  be  addressed  simply 
to  Postal  Patron,  with  the  name  of  the  peat 
office  and  the  State,  and  delivery  Is  made  by 
carrier  to  each  address  served  by  the  post 
office,  thus  eliminating  the  necessity  of  In- 
cluding the  name  and  street  address  of  each 
patron. 

When  the  bUl  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  strike 
this  provision  from  the  bUl.*  The  debate 
on  the  amendment  sheds  further  light  on  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  sought  to  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  amendment.  The  following 
colloquies  are  particularly  helpful: 

"Mr.  Dart.  ISt.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is  anything  wrong 
in  the  language  that  is  sought  to  be  stricken, 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  It  says  'Including 
expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  patrons  of 
mail  matter  under  congressional  frank,  as 
now  authorized  by  law.' 

"It  does  not  add  anything.  It  Just  says: 
'This  includes  that  item  as  now  authorized 
by  law.' 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 


I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 


"Mr.  Pelly. 
man  yield? 

"Mr.  Gary. 
Washington. 

"Mr.  Peixt.  This  does  not  add  or  detract 
anything  at  all  as  far  as  the  law  Is  con- 
cerned. It  would,  therefore,  still  be  up  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Department 
as  to  whether  It  would  regulate  for  or 
against  the  franking  privilege  within  the  city 
of  patron's  mall. 

"Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Passmak.  We  are  not  changing  the 
law.  We  cannot  force  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  change  the  regulation  or  the  directive 
he  has  Issued.  This  is  only  to  Indicate  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  recognize  that  the 
Postmaster  General  has  changed  the  law  by 
intent,  and  we  are  merely  being  a  little  per- 
suasive. There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which 
would  bind  the  Postmaster  General  to  carry 
out  the  intent.    Is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Gary.  That  Is  my  Interpretation." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  and  the  pro- 
vision remained  In  the  bill  as  it  came  to  the 
Senate. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the 
principal  purpose  of  the  provision,  when 
read  together  with  the  matter  relating  there- 
to in  the  committee  report,  was  to  exert  some 
degree  of  persuasion  upon  the  Postmaster 
General  to  change  the  postal  regulations  so 
as  to  permit  the  simplified  address  procedure 
to  be  used  in  the  case  of  franked  mall  to  be 
delivered  by  city  carriers.  The  provision  does 
not  appear  to  be  self-executing  and  would 
apparently  have  no  effect  whatsoever  xuiless 
Implemented  by  regulations  of  the  Post- 
master General.  According  to  the  explana- 
tions on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  Post- 
master General  would  not  be  compelled  by 
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law  to  issue  such  regulatloiu.  The  matter 
of  type  Of  address  required  on  franked  or 
other  mall  matter  Is  not  dealt  with  specifi- 
cally In  the  statutes,  but  has  been  regulated 
by  the  Postmaster  General  under  the  broad 
authority  given  him  by  statute  to  promul- 
gate regulations  governing  the  performance 
of  the  business  of  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment.* It  does  not  appear  from  the  above 
dlBcussloiu  that  the  provision  In  question 
was  Intended,  as  a  matter  of  law,  to  limit 
the  Postmaster  General  In  the  exercise  of 
this  authority.  However,  even  though  the 
provision  is  construed  not  to  require  the 
Postmaster  General  to  act  as  a  matter  of 
law.  If  the  provision  and  the  Interpretation 
given  it  In  the  House  were  allowed  to  stand, 
he  might  as  a  practical  matter  be  reluctant 
to  disregard  entirely  the  persuasion  which 
the  debates  Indicate  Is  Intended. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  In- 
cluded In  its  report  the  following  statement 
of  Its  Interpretation  of  the  House  provision :  ' 

"With  reference  to  new  language  included 
in  the  bill  by  the  House  relating  to  postal 
patrons  of  maU  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  the  committee  does  not  consider  that 
the  language  Is  any  extension  of  the  frank- 
ing privUege  currently  being  administered  by 
the  Poet  Office  Department." 

In  explaining  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  having  Jiu-ls- 
dlctlon  of  the  bill  reiterated  the  position  of 
the  committee  as  follows: 

"This  committee  does  not  consider  that 
this  language  changes  the  basic  law  In  any 
manner  and  does  not  In  Itself  require  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  make  any  changes 
In  Its  present  rules  and  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  so-called  slmi^lfled 
address  for  any  mall.  Including  that  for 
Members  of  Congress."  * 

During  its  consideration  of  the  bill,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  amendment  now  In  con- 
ference which  strikes  from  the  bill  the  House 
language  In  question.  Senat<»  Williams  of 
Delaware,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
explained  that  the  amendment  by  removing 
the  provision  entirely  would  resolve  the  sit- 
uation wherein  the  Postmaster  General  would 
be  faced  with  conflicting  Interpretations  of 
this  provision  by  the  two  Houses,  and  that 
although  the  {M-esent  Postmaster  General  had 
Indicated  an  Intent  to  so  Interpret  the  pro- 
vision as  not  to  require  any  change  in  the 
existing  situation  with  respect  to  franked 
mall,  a  future  Postmaster  General  might 
reach  a  dlffnent  Interpretation.'  In  accept- 
ing the  amendment,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, Senator  Robxstson,  Indicated 
that  he  was  doing  so  on  the  theory  that  the 
amendment  did  no  more  tlian  the  committee 
report,  pointing  out  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment had  stated  that  It  would  not  feel 
compelled  by  the  language  to  deliver  franked 
mall  to  unaddressed  boxholders  In  cities  hav- 
ing postal  carriers,  and  had  requested  no 
change  In  the  language  of  the  bUl.* 

CONCLXTSIONS 

1 .  The  purpose  of  the  House  provision  and 
the  statements  with  respect  thereto  In  the 
report  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations was  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  method  of  handling  congressional 
franked  mall  for  delivery  In  areas  served  by 
city  carriers  whereby  such  maU  would  be 
handled  under  the  simplified  address  pro- 
cedure prescribed  by  the  postal  regulations 
for  mail  addressed  to  rural  and  star  route 


*  R.  S.  161  (5  JJB.C.  22) ,  869  (6  VB.C.  369) . 
^S.  Rept.  No.  1382,  86th  Cong.,  3d  sees., 
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patrons  and  patrons  of  post  offices  which  do 
not  pfOTid*  etty  or  tUIscs  delivery  service, 
a.  TlM  HOUM  did  not  seek  to  achleTe  this 
purpoee  through  any  change  In  the  esietlng 
law  under  which  the  Postmaster  Oeneral 
may  by  regulation  Institute  this  practice  or 
not,  as  he  deems  advlaahle.  but  rather 
through  an  e«piess1un  of  Its  desire  that  the 
Postmaster  Oensral  take  the  action  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  change  and  the 
expectation  that  such  action  would  be 
taken.  Since  no  change  in  the  law  was 
Intended,  a  failure  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  carry  out  the  dealre  of  the  House 
could  not  be  held  to  be  a  violation  of  law. 

3.  A  receeslon  by  the  House  from  its  dls- 
agreankent  to  the  anwndment  at  the  Senate 
striking  out  this  provision  would  undoubt- 
edly be  construed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
as  an  abandonmant  by  the  House  of  the 
purpose  described  in   paragraph   1. 

4.  This  leaves  the  more  difficult  question 
of  the  effect  of  a  poesible  recession  by  the 
Senate  from  Its  amendment. 

Ordinarily,  a  recession  by  one  Ho\ise  or 
the  other  from  an  amendment  would  be 
Interpreted  as  an  abandonment  of  its  own 
position  and  adherence  to  that  of  the  other 
House.  If  the  Senate  should  recede  from  its 
amendment  in  this  case  without  a  clear 
indication  of  a  contrary  Intent,  the  Pvat- 
master  Oeneral  would  be  Justified  In  assum- 
ing that  the  Senate  had  Joined  the  House 
in  its  desire  that  the  postal  regulations  be 
changed  so  as  to  pennlt  the  above-mentioned 
procedure  In  the  addressing  and  delivery  of 
franked  mill.  While  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  present  Postmaster  Oeneral  or  any 
successor  to  that  office  to  make  this  change 
could  stUl  not  be  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  the  law.  It  might  be  embarrassing  to  a 
Postmaster  General  to  be  placed  in  a  poei- 
tlon  of  Ignoring  the  desires  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate  In  re- 
ceding from  Its  amendment,  were  to  make 
clear  that  it  did  not  agree  with,  or  intoKi 
by  Its  recession  to  Join  In,  the  position  of 
the  House,  but  was  receding  only  in  order 
to  avoid  delay  in  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
or  for  some  other  purpose,  the  Postmaster 
General  might  then  Interpret  the  provision 
as  an  espresslon  of  the  desire  of  the  House 
alone  not  oomciirred  In  by  the  Senate. 
Whether  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
reasonable  would  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  way  in  which  the  Senate's  position  is 
expressed,  the  degree  of  unanimity  therein, 
and  other  factors  irtiich  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  might  consider  in  examining  the 
legislaUve  history  and  ascertaining  there- 
from the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Senate 
in  receding  from  the  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  above  analysis  will  be  of 
s(sne  help  to  you  in  determining  your  course 
of  action  on  this  amendment.  I  regret  that 
it  Is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  a  more 
definitive  answer  as  to  the  effect  of  Senate 
recession,  but,  as  is  Invariably  the  case  where 
the  language  of  a  statutory  provision  is  am- 
biguous or  othervrise  dependent  upon  an 
examination  of  legislative  history  for  its 
interpretation,  a  final  conclusion  as  to  Its 
effect  cannot  be  reached  imtil  the  last 
speech  has  been  made  and  the  legislative 
procedure  completed. 
Respectfully. 

John  H.  Siicits. 
Legislative  Counsel. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  legal  brief  of 
the  chief  counsel  of  the  drafting  serv- 
ice sustains  fully  the  position  our  com- 
mittee has  taken.  There  is  no  legal  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  either  with  or  without 
the  Williams  amendment,  that  would  re- 
quire the  Postmaster  General  to  deliver 
unaddressed  mail  in  the  cities.  But  he 
said,  after  the  House  had  indicated  in 
its  report  that  it  wanted  the  Postmaster 
General  to  make  delivery  of  that  kind, 
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thi  t  stroDg  persuasion  would  be  brought 
to  lear  up(Ki  an  executive  ofBcer  to  do 
wh  it  the  House  said,  if  the  Senate  re- 
cec  ed  on  the  WlUlams  amendment  with- 
out making  it  clear  that  in  doing  so  it 
waj  I  not  adopting  the  House  position. 

I  therefore  welcome  the  privilege  at 
thi  I  time  to  say  that  our  Appropriations 
Coiomittee,  consisting  of  37  members. 
wai  unanimous  in  refusing  to  endorse 
the  House  position  with  respect  to  the  de- 
liv<  ry  of  unaddressed  mall  in  our  cities 
an<  towns  that  had  street  delivery.  At 
no  time  has  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
inacated  to  me  that  he  personally  fa- 
vor ed  the  House  positton  and  wanted  to 
for  ie  the  Postmaster  General  to  deliver 
uni  addressed  mail  in  the  cities.  If  the 
jur  lor  Senator  from  Virginia  is  mistaken 
in  Jiat  view,  he  wHl  yield  now  to  any 
Seiator  who  will  stand  up  and  say.  "I 
agi  ee  with  the  House  position." 

I  Icho  answers  "none." 

llr.  President,  as  I  have  previously 
sail  I,  we  are  back  to  this  situation :  There 
wa  1  an  innocuous  House  amendment  to 
a  1111.  It  meant  nothing.  The  Senate 
ad(  pted  an  amendment  to  take  it  out. 
an!  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
flnj  dly  said  be  would  accept  the  amend- 
meit,  take  it  to  conferax:e,  but  not  on 
the  theory  on  which  it  was  offered.  He 
did  it  because  the  hour  was  late,  and  he 
wa  ited  to  complete  consideration  of  the 
bil] ,  and  the  amendment  did  not  make 
an: '  change  in  the  position  previously 
iak  en  by  the  committee,  which  was  that 
it  <  id  not  agree  with  the  House  on  this 
itei  a. 

1  lefore  the  bill  got  to  conference,  the 
chs  irman  of  the  subcommittee  said,  "AU 
thii  amendment  does  is  to  put  in  con- 
fer! mce  something  which  otherwise  would 
no<  be  there." 

']'he  situati(Xi  is  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion that  arose  in  respect  to  the  airlift. 
Thi  it  question  did  not  arise  in  con- 
f  en  snce.  The  House  said  it  did  not  want 
ans  more  airlift  expansion.  We  said  it 
wa;  a  matter  for  legislation. 

1  he  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
prelicted  that  if  we  put  the  Williams 
am<mdment  In  the  bill,  we  would  put 
son  ething  in  conference  that  should  not 
be  n  ccMiference.  The  amendment  did 
not  change  the  law  in  any  way.  in  any 
res>ect.  He  predicted  that  the  House 
mil  ht  not  agree  to  the  amendment,  that 
the-e  might  be  a  separate  vote  in  the 
Hoi  ise.  and  that  we  might  wind  up  with  a 
sep  irate  vote  in  the  Senate.  That  is 
the  status  of  the  bill  today,  just  as  the 
chairman  predicted. 

V^e  must  have  a  bill,  because  other- 
wis<  ^  at  the  end  of  this  month  all  opera- 
tior  s  of  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
ceaiie,  and  all  Post  Office  windows  will 
be  ( losed  on  July  1. 

Y  'hat  does  the  distinguished  Senator 
froi  1  Delaware  wish  us  to  do?  He  has 
pric  e  in  the  fact  that  he  offered  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  he  does  not 
wart  to  see  that  amendment  removed, 
altlough  it  does  not  change  the  law. 
He  wants  the  Senate  to  vote  to  sustain 
him  and  to  ask  for  another  conference. 
Wh  )m  would  we  ask  for  another  confer- 
enc!?  The  chairman  of  the  House  Ap- 
pro )riations  Committee,  which  put  this 
am<  ndment  in  the  bill.    Who  is  going  to 


the  conference?     That  is  what  I  want 
to  know.    And  when? 

We  have  gone  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience once  already  this  year.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  insisted  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Commerce  bill  to  limit  ship 
sutisidies,  and  we  tried  to  get  another 
conference  in  respect  to  that  bilL  The 
Senate  sustained  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  and  the  House 
refused  to  yield  on  the  point.  The  con- 
ferees had  to  come  back  and  ask  the 
Senate  to  backpedal  on  its  own  position 
in  order  to  pass  a  bill.  But  that  situa- 
tion went  far  beyond  what  is  involved 
now. 

No  law  is  involved  in  the  request  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware naturally  wishes  to  emphasize  his 
oppositicm  to  the  House  position.  That 
was  all  right.  The  committee  went 
along  with  him  in  his  views.  All  of  his 
colleagues  went  along  with  him  in  that 
respect.  There  would  be  no  question  in 
the  mind  of  anyone  when  he  read  the 
Rbcoko  after  the  debate  today  as  to 
where  the  Senate  stands  on  this  issue. 
It  does  not  agree  with  the  House  posi- 
tion. But,  as  I  say  again,  unless  we 
vote  to  recede,  we  are.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
engaging  in  a  futility.  We  will  ask  for 
a  conference  that  will  not  be  granted. 
We  will  drift  along  until  someone  says. 
"Are  you  going  to  close  the  post  offices 
or  are  you  going  to  keep  them  open?" 

Then  we  will  come  back  and  do  at  a 
later  date  what  it  is  our  evident  duty  to 
do  today. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  First  of  all,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
be  in  support  of  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  That  is  in  keeping 
with  the  decision  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  However,  I  should  like  to 
direct  a  few  questions  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  because  it  would 
seem  to  be  well  to  establish  a  clear  legis- 
lative history  as  to  the  effect  of  receding, 
and  also  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  regard  to  this  subject. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  in  supporting 
this  motion  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  if  the  motion  were  approved 
by  the  Senate,  we  would  express  here 
the  Senate's  desire  to  say  that  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  continue  to 
po.ssess  the  discretionary  power  of  au- 
thorizing or  discontinuing  the  delivery 
in  cities  of  unaddressed  mail,  whether 
its  postage  is  paid  by  the  affl.xing  of 
postage  stamps,  whether  the  mail  is  run 
through  the  postage  meter,  or  whether 
the  postage  is  paid  by  means  of  the  con- 
gressional frank. 

Let  me  direct  this  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia :  If  the  motion  is 
approved,  will  it  have  that  effect,  in  the 
face  of  the  record  as  we  have  it  now? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  states  categorically  that  if 
the  Senate  recedes  on  amendment  No.  6 
it  does  so  with  the  distinct  and  definite 
understanding  that  it  is  not  agreeing 
to  the  House  position,  and  that  the  bill 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  White  House 
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and  enacted  into  law  if  the  President 
signs,  with  the  elimination  of  amend- 
ment No.  6,  will  leave  the  Postmaster 
General  exactly  in  the  present  position, 
so  far  as  concerns  the  exercise  of  his  own 
discretion  as  to  the  delivery  of  various 
tj'pes  of  mail  whether  it  is  addressed  or 
unaddressed. 

Therefore,  the  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  distinguished  member  of  the  con- 
ferees Is,  "Yes,  we  recede  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  bill  will  not  in  any  way 
take  from  the  Postmaster  any  of  the 
privileges  he  now  enjoys." 

I  may  add  that  that,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  the  position  of  every  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. That  is  the  position  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  If  there  is 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  a 
contrary  viewpoint,  he  has  not  publicly 
stated  it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  To  put  it  another  way. 
by  receding  on  amendment  No.  6.  would 
the  Senate  make  it  known  that  as  to  de- 
livery In  cities  of  unaddressed  mail, 
where  the  postage  is  paid  by  the  mailer 
in  stamps  or  by  postage  meter,  or  by 
congressional  frank,  the  present  discre- 
tionary power  and  authority  to  permit 
or  discontinue  such  mail  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered impaired  one  iota  from  its  pres- 
ent status? 

Mr.  ROBEKTSON.  That  is  our  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Is  it  true  that  unless 
the  Senate  does  make  its  will  and  its  in- 
tention known  in  this  fashion,  perhaps 
the  amendment  as  it  exists  in  the  bill,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  House  on 
the  bill,  may  be  construed  as  persuasive 
on  the  Postmaster  that  he  go  along  with 
the  view  of  the  House  to  permit  the  use 
referred  to  in  the  House  report? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  already  expressed  the 
view,  and  it  is  also  expressed  in  the 
memorandum  he  has  inserted  in  the 
Record,  prepared  by  the  Chief  Counsel 
of  our  Drafting  Service,  that  while  no 
law  is  involved,  if  we  recede  from  the  pK)- 
sition  the  House  has  taken,  strong  moral 
pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Postmaster  General  to  accept  the 
House  viewpoint  unless  we  were  to  do 
what  we  propose  to  do.  and  that  is  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  are  receding 
with  the  understanding  that  the  present 
powers  of  the  Postmaster  Greneral  to  use 
his  discretion  are  in  no  way  impaired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  to  the  law  itself,  standing 
by  itself,  will  change  nothing;  and  the 
amendment  of  that  law.  plus  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  report,  might  be  con- 
strued otherwise  with  respect  to  franked 
mail,  unless  we  make  this  record. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  The  House 
has  expressed  what  it  wanted  the  De- 
partment to  do  about  the  delivery  of 
franked  mail.  I  do  not  criticize  anyone 
for  expressing  that  viewpoint.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  share  it.  Neither  does  the 
Senate,  m  asking  that  the  Senate  re- 
cede, I  am  not  asking  for  the  Senate  to 
do  so  because  it  agrees  with  the  House 
point  of  view.  We  are  not  receding  on 
that  basis. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  final  statement, 
Mr.  President.  I  was  interested  in  the 
expression  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  to  the  extent  expressed  by  him  and 
to  the  extent  developed  in  this  collo- 
quy— and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  developed 
by  other  Senators — I  shall  support  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  in  which  I 
comment  on  the  use  of  franked  mail.  In 
this  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statements  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEUEIfT    BT    SENATOR   HSUSKA 

I  support  the  motion  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  that  the  Senate  recede 
on  amendment  No.  6  to  H.R.  10669,  the 
Treasury  and  Poet  CMBce  Department  appro- 
priation bill. 

In  supporting  this  motion,  however,  I 
also  wish  to  make  it  plainly  and  unmistak- 
ably clear  that  if  It  is  approved  it  would  ex- 
press the  Senate's  desire  and  intent  that 
the  Postmaster  Oeneral  shall  ccHitlnue  to 
possess  the  discretionary  power  of  authoriz- 
ing or  discontinuing  delivery  in  cities  of  un- 
addressed maU,  whether  its  postage  is  paid 
by  affixing  postage  stamps  or  by  congres- 
sional frank. 

To  put  It  another  way.  by  receding  on 
amendment  6.  the  Senate  would  make  it 
known  that  as  to  delivery  in  cities  of  un- 
addressed mall,  whether  postage  is  paid  by 
the  mailer  in  stamps  or  by  postage  nxeter,  or 
by  congressional  frank,  the  present  discre- 
tionary power  and  authority  to  permit  or 
discontinue  such  mail  shall  not  be  considered 
Impaired  one  iota  from  its  present  status. 

Under  present  law.  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  the  power  to  authorize  unaddressed 
mail  In  cities.  He  has  the  power  to  dis- 
continue such  authorization.  In  both  in- 
stances this  is  done  by  administrative  order 
which  creates  or  repeals  a  regulation  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  fact,  the  incumbent  Postmaster  Oen- 
eral. the  Honorable  Arthur  Simunerfield, 
some  time  ago  authorized  city  unaddressed 
mail.  After  18  months,  however,  and  after 
strong  and  wide  public  disapproval  vigor- 
ously expressed,  he  entered  an  order  to  dis- 
continue its  use. 

In  this,  he  followed  a  like  experience  of 
one  of  his  predecessors,  the  Honorable  James 
Parley.  The  latter  also  in  his  time  as  Post- 
master Oeneral  promulgated  a  regulation  au- 
thorizing city  unaddressed  mall.  Because  of 
the  pressure  of  complaints,  he  also  rescinded 
the  regulation  after  a  7-months'  trial. 

In  receding  on  amendment  6.  as  recom- 
mended by  Its  Appropriations  Conunittee, 
this  body  would  record  here  and  now  its  de- 
sire and  intendment  that  the  discretionary 
power  in  this  particular  and  as  exercised  by 
Postmaster  Generals  Parley  and  Smnmerfield. 
as  already  referred  to.  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect  and  continue  unimpaired  in  the 
same  scope  and  fashion  as  heretofore 
possessed. 

It  is  with  that  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  supports  the  motion 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Department  to  re- 
cede on  amendment  6. 

In  consideration  of  this  bill,  the  other  body 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  approval  and 
use  of  city  unaddressed  mall  when  postage 
is  paid  by  congressional  frank,  did  two 
things: 

I.  It  Inserted  new  language  in  H.R.  10560 
(p.  12.  lines  19  and  20)  reading  as  follows: 
"Including  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal 
patrons  of  mail  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  as  now  authcM-iaed  by  law." 


2.  The  House  then  included  the  following 
language  in  its  report:  "The  committee  has 
inserted  language  in  the  bill,  the  purpoee  of 
which  is  to  make  clear,  on  its  face,  that  funds 
in  the  bUl  are  available,  as  now  authorized 
by  the  postal  laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to 
postal  patrons  of  maU  sent  under  the  frank. 
It  anticipates  retiu-n  to  a  method  of  address- 
ing clty-dellvery  franked  mall  followed  on 
previous  occasions,  as  has  long  been  the  case 
with  rural  and  star-route  maU.  This  would 
facilitate  communication  with  constituencies 
in  consonance  with  concepts  inherent  in  the 
granting  of  the  frank. 

"Such  a  procedure  would  insure  complete 
service  being  available  to  every  Member  to 
reach  every  person  and  every  family  in  his 
district  in  the  distribution  of  Oovernment 
publications  and  information  on  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  pending  before  the  Congress. 
No  patron  would  be  denied  the  information 
which  it  has  intended  he  should  receive 
under  the  frank.  Presently,  it  is  virtuaUy 
impossible,  even  after  substantial  effort  and 
expense,  to  adequately  cover  the  district." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  new  lan- 
guage inserted  adds  nothing  to  the  force  or 
meaning  of  law  as  presently  existent.  The 
new  words  are  merely  a  repetition  of  existing 
law. 

However,  if  the  Intent  erf  the  Ho\ue  as 
expressed  in  its  report  stands  unchaUenged. 
or  if  the  Senate  concurs  In  it,  conceivably 
the  result  could  be  such  declaration  of  con- 
gressional policy  as  to  cause  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  to  approve  a  regulation  authorizing 
delivery  in  cities  of  unaddressed  franked 
maU  against  his  better  Judgment  and  in 
spite  of  the  highly  vinfavorable  experience 
in  recent  times  with  such  simplified  address 
mall. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
sidered the  subject  carefuUy.  It  decided 
against  following  the  House  position.  We 
did  so  by  language  in  our  report  at  page  12. 
reading  as  follows : 

"With  reference  to  new  language  Included 
in  the  bUl  by  the  House  relating  to  postal 
patrons  of  mail  matter  under  congressional 
frank,  the  committee  does  not  consider  that 
the  language  is  any  extension  of  the  frank- 
ing privilege  currently  being  administered 
by  the  Post  Office  Department." 

The  inclusion  of  such  language  In  the 
report  negatives  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  to 
follow  the  House  in  its  position.  In  fact 
contradicts  it. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  however,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Wn.LiAiu]  declared  dissatisfaction  with 
the  insertion  of  the  new  language  in  the 
law.  He  believed  that  in  cn-der  to  preclude 
a  different  interpretation  being  placed  on 
the  matter  in  later  years,  that  the  new 
language  should  be  stricken.  He  sought  to 
fortify  his  opposition  to  unaddressed  or  sim- 
plified addressed  mail  and  against  Its  delivery 
in  cities  when  its  postage  was  paid  under 
congressional  frank.  His  amendment,  which 
is  No.  6,  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
new  language  was  stricken. 

In  receding  on  this  amendment  No.  6,  the 
Senate  would  be  placing  the  bill  and  the 
Senate  report  back  to  the  same  Ptatus  in 
which  they  were  approved  and  reported  by 
its  Appropriations  Conunittee. 

In  essence,  it  simply  leaves  with  the  Post- 
master General  the  discretionary  power  and 
authority  to  act  in  the  i»-emlse8  as  he  had 
heretofore  done. 

Mr.  President,  delivery  In  cities  of  unad- 
dressed or  simplified  addressed  mall  has  been 
tried  twice  in  recent  times.  On  both  occa- 
sions it  was  done  away  with  beca\ise  of  the 
vigorous  public  protest  against  it.  Postmas- 
ter Oeneral  James  Farley  braved  the  com- 
plaints and  adverse  reaction  for  7  months 
before  he  canceled  his  regulation.  Poet- 
master  Oeneral  Summerfleld  was  more  tena- 
cious. He  wlttistood  violent  reactions  of  the 
citizenry  and  of  Members  of  Congress  for  18 
months.    Thus,  he  gave  it  a  very  extended 
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and  ttdT  trlAl,  tout  he,  too,  wm  forced  to 
atMiMlon  tt.  It  ta  fair  to  asaiioie  tlMt  mall 
of  this  cburacter  U  not  popular,  and  that 
It  meeta  with  strong  <^>po«itk>n. 

Aa  to  expense  of  dellTery  tmaddreaaed  mall 
In  eltlea:  those  who  favor  It  say  that  saving 
wotild  be  effected  since  ''Occupant"  mail  with 
a  specified  addreea  requires  that  a  carrter 
place  each  piece  of  such  mail  In  proper 
sequence  to  coincide  with  the  addressee  on 
his  rovte.  This  is  a  time-consuming  opera- 
tion to  which  unaddressed  mall  la  not  sub- 
jected, it  Is  argued. 

However,  the  increase  to  carrier  time  would 
be  great.  Testimony  (pp.  218-219,  Senate 
hearlnffi)  show  that  In  low-income  areas, 
a  carrier  has  mall  for  culy  50  to  60  percent 
of  his  poeslble  stope  at  present.  (In  high 
Income  areas  this  estimate  might  be  as  high 
as  75  to  86  percent. ) 

The  insertion  of  a  single  piece  of  unad- 
dreased  mail  for  all  patrons  In  a  low-Income 
area  would  virtually  double  his  time  of  de- 
livery. TTiie  would  overburden  the  carrier. 
It  would  unquestionably  require  overtime  or 
auxiliary  assistance,  or  both.  In  any  event, 
it  would  be  substantially  added  expense. 

Such  added  carrier  time  would  in  all 
probability  heavily  outweigh  any  savings 
from  sorting  and  arranging  occupant  mall  as 
we  know  It  today. 

This  is  especially  true  because  if  the 
privilege  of  using  uiUMldressed  mall  In  city 
dellveriea  were  extended  to  liembers  of  Oon- 
grsas,  pressures  and  demands  would  very 
likely  be  generated  at  an  early  time  for  the 
expansion  of  similar  privilege  to  mall  xisers 
who  pay  fen*  their  postage  by  affixing  stamps, 
or  by  using  postage  meters  Instead  of  by  con- 
gressional franking  privilege. 

It  should  be  clear  that  postage  Is  paid  In 
any  event,  whether  it  bfe  by  stamps,  by 
postage  meter  or  by  franking  privilege.  The 
method  Is  different,  the  source  of  the  funds 
for  payment  of  the  mailing  Is  different  In 
each  instance.  But  In  every  case  the  mail- 
ing is  paid  for. 

Congreas  would  not  be  able  to  long  with- 
stand the  demand  for  fair,  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  of  mall  users.  It  very  likely 
would  succumb  to  such  demands  and  extend 
the  tise  of  simplified  address  mail  for  city 
delivery  to  all  mail  users. 

To  aceede  to  such  demands  would  bring 
about  a  recturence  of  angry  and  widespread 
dlspleastn^  of  the  patrons.  As  already  re- 
lated, there  have  been  two  trials  of  such 
city  luiaddressed  mall.  In  both  Instances 
there  was  no  question  as  to  a  rejection  of 
this  concept  by  those  who  are  the  receivers 
of  mall,  and  there  are  almost  180  million  of 
them  In  the  country. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  It  would  be  Ill-advised  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  House  on  this 
subject.  Hence  It  was  that  the  Senate  re- 
port on  HJi.  10569  Includes  the  language 
quoted  from  page  12  thereof. 

If  adopted  in  that  fashion  by  the  Senate, 
it  means  that  It  would  be  our  policy  that  the 
Postmaster  General  continue  to  poasess  dis- 
cretionary power  and  authority  to  proceed 
administratively  In  this  matter  rather  than 
beng  subject  to  a  mandatory  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  this  matter  has  been  brought 
before  the  Senate  and  discussed  thor- 
oughly, for  this  reason.  When  the  mat- 
ter was  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations it  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  language 
would  leave  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
exactly  where  we  found  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  being  so.  we  wanted  to  leave  it 
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thi  it  way.  and  we  did  not  approve  of  the 
an  lendment  which  the  House  had  added. 
W(i  feel  that  this  language  will  still 
let  y«  the  Postmaster  General  in  exactly 
tln^  same  position,  so  that  he  may  use 
hl2  discreticMi  in  the  matter,  and  we  are 
no.  in  uiy  way  criticizing  what  he  has 
doi  le  in  the  past  in  regard  to  this  point, 
(fr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  is 
coi  rect.  We  put  in  our  report  language 
wtlch  stated  that  repetition  in  the  ap- 
pn^riation  bill  of  the  right  to  handle 
fnnked  mail  imposed  no  legal  obliga- 
tioi  on  the  Postmaster  General  to 
ha  Mile  it  in  any  way  in  which  the  House 
ha  1  intended  or  wanted  the  Postmaster 
to  landle  it,  according  to  its  committee 
rejort.  Therefore  we  did  not  take  out 
of  the  House  bill  that  iparticular  lan- 
guiige.  We  merely  stated  it  was  mean- 
ing less,  and  that  it  put  no  legal  obliga- 
tio  1  whatever  upon  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
en  1  to  follow  that  langiiage. 

:  ii.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
In  other  words,  we  are  not  in  any  way 
teling  the  Postmaster  General  that  he 
should  continue  or  stop  what  he  is  al- 
rei  dy  doing.  We  leave  it  entirely  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

At.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
Wi  made  it  crystal  clear  that  the 
lai  guage  is  no  extension  of  the  franking 
pr  vilege  currently  being  administered 
by  the  Post  OfiBce  Department.  That  is 
what  we  ssdd  In  our  report.  We  said 
th(  re  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  changes 
thi  t  situation. 

'  The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware  insists  on  eliminating  that  lan- 
gu  ige.  That  language  has  no  legal  bind- 
Ini  efFect  on  anyone.  We  make  it  clear 
thi  it  in  receding  on  amendment  No.  6  we 
an  not  agreeing  to  the  position  of  the 
He  use. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
th<  Senator  yield? 

:  ir.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  mem- 
bei  of  the  conference  committee. 

:  (f r.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  sorry 
thi  it  I  must  disagree  with  the  distin- 
gu  shed  Senator  from  Virginia.  We  find 
ou  selves  in  a  very  difficult  situation 
wii  h  the  language  which  was  written 
into  the  bill  by  the  House.  It  is  easy 
erx  »ugh  to  say  that  the  language  does  not 
me  an  anything  and  that  in  receding  and 
coiLCurring  we  can  wipe  the  slate  clean 
of  iny  legal  effect.  However,  the  House 
rei  ort  makes  it  clear  that  this  language 
is  ntended  to  make  it  possible  to  send 
jm  k  mail  into  the  major  cities  under 
th<  congressional  franking  privilege. 
wt  ich  is  a  privilege  no  private  citizen 
en,  oys.  I  am  getting  tired  of  Congress 
bei  ig  made  the  subject  of  bad  jokes  in 
ma  ^ters  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  charge 
th£t  we  pay  no  attention  to  the  public 
interest.  I  iuiow  that  the  distinguished 
Seitator  from  Virginia  does  not  want 
ths  t  to  be  the  case  anymore  than  I  do : 
nor  does  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
th€  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sei  vice  want  that  to  be  the  case.  How- 
eve  r.  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  in 
whch  the  meaningless  language  which 
caiie  from  the  House,  may  be  given 
gei  esis  and  reality  by  the  House  report 
whch  will  stand  to  explain  that  this 
largruage  is  intended  to  allow  hundreds 


of  millions  of  pieces  of  franked  jimk 
mail  to  be  delivered  to  any  postal  user. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
ruled  that  this  language  is  meaningless. 
The  lawyers  on  our  committee  have 
ruled  that  it  is  meaningless.  The  chief 
counsel  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Serv- 
ice has  ruled  that  it  is  meaningless. 

However,  as  I  understand,  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
wishes  to  make  it  so  emphatic  that  he  is 
against  the  delivery  of  what  he  calls 
junk  mail  that  he  wants  the  Senate  to 
vote  to  uphold  the  Williams  amendment, 
refuse  to  recede,  and  ask  for  a  confer- 
ence. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  if  he  fails  to  get  that  con- 
ference, which  will  he  do:  Will  he  vote, 
then,  to  reverse  himself  and  do  what  I 
am  asking  him  to  do  to  get  a  bill?  Or 
will  he  say  to  the  patrons,  when  the 
post  offices  close  on  July  1.  "I  was  afraid 
to  take  a  legal  position  that  we  could 
not  flood  the  mails;  therefore.  I  would 
rather  close  the  post  offices  than  to  run 
the  risk  that  some  newspaperman  might 
say  I  voted  for  the  distribution  of  Junk 
mail"?  Which  does  the  Senator  want 
to  do?  That  is  what  we  are  facing,  so 
he  might  as  well  face  up  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Frankly,  I  am 
rather  proud  of  my  frank.  When  I  send 
a  letter  on  official  business  I  want  it  to 
be  addressed.  I  do  not  want  to  debase 
the  frank  of  the  United  States,  which 
has,  during  its  history,  usually  been  a 
mark  of  distinction. 

I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  that  the  post 
offices  will  close.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  needs  to  fear  that 
post  offices  all  over  the  United  States  will 
be  permitted  to  close  on  the  1st  day  cf 
July.  They  will  be  closed  on  the  4th  of 
July,  because  that  is  a  legal  holiday.  But 
the  post  offices  will  not  be  closed  on  the 
1st,  2d,  or  5th.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  if  we  do  not  perform  our  duty 
the  post  offices  will  still  remain  in  opera- 
tion? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  and 
Senate  are  coequal  bodies.  Elach  has 
just  as  much  responsibility  as  the  other 
to  keep  the  post  offices  open.  If  the 
House  wants  to  close  the  post  offices  in 
an  attempt  to  authorize,  through  the 
rather  tenuous  language  of  the  House 
report,  the  use  of  the  frank  on  junk  mail, 
then  let  them  put  the  question  to  the 
test  of  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  May  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  if  there  was 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  House? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No;  but  how  can 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  be  taken  in  the 
House  if  we  cannot  get  another  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  we  can  get 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate.  If 
we  have  one,  I  have  no  doubt  what  the 
Senate  will  do.  It  will  insist  that  the 
language  be  taken  out,  and  there  will  be 
time  to  go  back  to  a  conference.  I  am 
certain  that  the  House  will  be  just  as 
patriotic  as  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  language  would  have  no 
legal,  binding  effect.  The  Senate  has 
voted  to  retain  it.  I  simply  make  the 
prediction  that  if  the  Senate  votes  to 
have  another  conference  it  will  have  to 
reverse  itself  and  will  then  have  to  take 
the  language  out,  because  the  Senate  will 
not  sit  here  and  see  post  offices  closed  on 
July  1  because  of  a  lack  of  money. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  make  a  rather  careful  legis- 
lative history  of  this  item.  Does  the 
chairman  agree  that  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  House  that  the  general  appropriation 
for  the  Department  should  be  used  to 
delivef  congressional  franked  mail  with- 
out a  specific  address? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct; 
but  the  House  made  that  statement  in 
the  committee  report,  which  is  not  law. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  that  was  the 
intent  of  the  House;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Under  that  provision, 
it  is  possible,  then,  particularly  in  metro- 
politan centers,  simply  to  send  third- 
class  mall  to  boxholders  without  any 
specific  address,  and  it  will  be  delivered? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  self-evident. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  as  I  understand, 
let  that  language  stand  in  the  bill,  and 
it  was  deleted  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wn.i.TAicl . 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  reason  why 
the  committee  did  that  was  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  did  not  submit  ade- 
quate language,  or  request  deletion  of 
the  language  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  but  suggested  language  in  our 
report  which  nullified  the  language  in 
the  House  report,  and  that  is  the  way 
we  handled  it.  In  that  way,  it  was  not 
in  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  present  language 
would  permit  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  junk  mail — if  that  is  not  an  infelici- 
tous term — to  be  sent  to  boxholders  un- 
der the  congressional  frank. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  With  all  due  def- 
erence to  our  House  colleagues,  they  call 
that  plan  a  proper  method  of  informing 
constituents  about  their  official  acts  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  agree  also  that  this 
practice  is  limited  only  to  incumbent 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate;  and 
that  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  any  campaign 
purpose,  obviously  no  such  benefit  or  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  one  who  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Of  course,  the  law 
is  clear  that  a  person  who  has  not  been 
elected  to  Congress  does  not  have  the 
congressional  frank. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course.  The 
frank  may  be  used  only  for  the  sending 
of  offlcita  mail. 

Now  I  ask  the  chairman.  Has  not  this 
been  tried  before,  and  at  a  time  when 
Mr.  Farley  was  Postmaster  General,  and 


there  came  so  many  complaints  that  the 
practice  had  to  be  abcmdoned? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  He  abandoned  it 
on  the  basis  that  there  were  many  com- 
plaints, and  it  was  not  a  satisfactory 
way  to  handle  franked  mail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  a  fact  that  it 
was  tried  imder  the  present  Postmaster 
Greneral? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    For  18  months. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  there  were  many 
complaints  made,  and  he  also  abandoned 
the  practice? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
Congress  put  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  rather  unhappy  position  of  having  to 
exercise  administrative  authority,  if  this 
is  the  law,  and  he  should  keep  in  effect 
a  regulation  or  make  a  new  one  which 
actually  puts  a  restriction  not  only  upon 
the  use  of  the  frank  for  third-class 
purposes,  but  becomes  something  of  a 
monitoring  undertaking,  so  far  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  it  would  be  an  awkward 
position  for  any  administrative  official  in 
the  Government? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  would  be  an 
awkward  position  if  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  view  of  the  House.  There  would  be 
great  moral  force  brought  on  him  be- 
cause we  pass  on  his  fund.  But  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate  committee, 
we  merely  want  to  maintain  the  status 
quo.  the  status  in  which  the  Postmaster 
General  had  discretion  to  try  the  plan 
for  18  months;  the  status  in  which  he 
had  the  discretion  to  discontinue  it 
after  18  months;  the  status  that  if  he 
does  not  want  to  try  it.  he  does  not  have 
to.  That  is  all  we  are  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  brings  us  to  the 
very  nub  of  the  question.  If  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  House,  as  expressed  in  the 
report,  and  if  the  Senate  recedes  from 
its  position,  what  action  can  the  Senate 
take  other  than  to  reasonably  agree  that 
the  Senate  looks  with  disfavor  upon  this 
kind  of  practice;  and  at  least  to  give 
some  comfort  to  the  administrative  of- 
ficial, if  he  has  to  undertake  this  kind 
of  action,  knowing  that  he  has  to  come 
back  to  this  branch  of  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  his  department? 

Mr.  ROBEaiTSON.  During  the  tem- 
porary, unavoidable  absence  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  from  the 
Senate,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees said  that  all  27  members  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
were  in  agreement  that  in  the  language 
used  in  the  Senate  bill  we  did  not  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  House.  He  said 
that  no  Member  of  the  Senate  had  in- 
formed him  that  he  wanted  the  privilege 
of  delivery  along  the  lines  proposed  by 
the  House;  and  that  if  any  Member  of 
the  Senate  wanted  to  make  that  state- 
ment, I  would  yield  to  let  him  do  so. 
But  no  Senator  made  a  statement.  No 
Member  of  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
House  ixKsition,  but  there  are  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  would  like  to  have 
the  matter  go  back  to  conference,  and 
let  the  conferees  mull  aroimd  over  it 
until  they  have  to  come  back,  finally,  to 
get  a  bill  before  the  end  of  the  month. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  whether  the 
memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Simms. 
of  the  staff  of  the  legislative  counsel, 
will  be  made  a  part  of  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  has  already 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Record.  He  was 
very  explicit  in  stating  that  thei-e  was 
no  legal,  binding  law  in  this  language, 
whether  it  remained  in  the  bill  or  was 
taken  out.  However,  he  said  that  in  view 
of  the  comments  in  the  House  committee 
report,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  de- 
partment for  restoration  of  city  delivery 
of  unaddressed  mail,  plus  the  fact  that 
the  House  had  voted  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  conferees,  it  was  very 
Important  for  the  Senate  to  make  a  leg- 
islative history,  if  we  receded.  Other- 
wise, there  would  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  House. 

Also  there  would  be  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  we  had  concurred  in  the  posi- 
tion which  was  taken  by  the  House.  I 
do  not  know  how  more  emphatic  we  can 
be  in  expressing  our  opposition  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  House,  because  vir- 
tually every  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
spoken  on  this  subject,  and  understands 
that  if  we  recede,  we  shall  do  so  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  bill,  and  in 
no  sense  shall  we  be  ccmcurring  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  House  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GxE  in  the  chair) .  E>oes  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  state. 
in  conclusion,  that  I  served  on  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  for  at  least  a 
dozen  years,  and  I  have  served  on  the 
Senate  Appropriations  CcHnmittee.  I 
remember  times  when  situations  of  this 
character  developed;  and  I  remember 
that  when  the  Cabinet  member  con- 
cerned or  the  head  of  the  agency  con- 
cerned came  before  the  committee,  the 
following  year,  it  was  not  entirely  cus- 
tomary for  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  say  to  him,  "You  have  defied  the  will 
of  Congress."  That  is  an  unhappy  posi- 
tion for  a  Cabinet  member  or  an  admin- 
istrative head  to  find  himself  in,  when 
he  has  to  depend  upon  the  Congress  for 
the  appropriations  for  his  agency.  He 
does  not  like  to  get  into  such  a  position. 

That  is  why  I  am  anxious  to  have  a 
complete  legislative  history  made  in  re- 
gard to  this  item,  so  as  to  establish,  inso- 
far as  it  can  be  consummated,  that  the 
Senate  as  unanimously  as  possible  has 
made  its  will  on  this  point  felt,  so  the 
Cabinet  member  or  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency  concerned  will,  next 
year,  at  least  be  able  to  stand  on  that 
rock  and  say  to  the  House,  "There  is  an- 
other body  in  the  legislative  branch  that 
does  not  agree  with  you." 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  made. 

In  view  of  all  the  assurances  we  have 
given  him,  in  connection  with  making 
the  legislative  history  as  regards  asking 
the  Senate  to  recede  on  this  amendment, 
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and  because  we  are  making  it  clear  that 
^•e  not  not  agree  with  the  poslticm  taken 
by  the  House,  does  the  Senator  then  sup- 
port the  position  taken  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  subcommittee;  namely, 
that  we  recede  on  this  item  in  order  to 
getabiU? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  bestow  a  compliment  on  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
served  under  his  chairmanship  on  the 
ssme  subcommittee;  and  I  know  of  the 
excellent  job  he  has  done,  and  I  know 
how  forbearing  he  is  when  the  Senate 
conferees  sit  in  conference  with  House 
conferees  and  try  amicably  to  resolve 
such  difficulties  between  the  two  Houses. 
Invariably,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  done  a  superb  job.  I  know  of  the 
difficulties  he  encounters  when  conferees 
from  the  other  body  say.  in  effect. 
"Either  take  it  or  leave  it." 

There  have  been  occasions  when  I 
have  said,  "I  will  not  take  it;  and  you 
can  go  back  to  the  House  and  remain 
there  until  you  have  changed  your 
mind." 

But  I  shall  not  insist  on  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote.  I  realize  the  difficulties  in- 
volved, and  I  realize  that  we  cannot 
compel  the  House  to  agree  to  a  further 
conference  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
considering this  item.  Such  a  process 
becomes  a  painful  one  of  watching  and 
waiting  to  see  which  House  is  able  to 
wait  out   the   other  House. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 
I  desire  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Gon- 
zales, who  has  done  an  excellent  job. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  made  the  point  that  ap- 
parently all  Senators  are  of  the  same 
opinion;  namely,  that  they  do  not  want 
the  Postmaster  General  under  any  cir- 
cimistances  to  issue  another  regulation 
by  means  of  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  send  junk  mail  under  their 
franks. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  the  posi- 
tion of  all  Members.  We  want  to  leave 
the  Postmaster  General  in  the  position 
he  Is  in  now;  namely,  free  of  any  pres- 
sure to  issue  regulations  either  for  or 
against  such  procedure;  we  want  him 
to  be  free  to  do  as  he  thinks  best.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  telling  him 
either  that  he  can  do  it  or  that  he  can- 
not do  it.  We  are  simply  saying  that  we 
are  not  including  in  this  law  ansrthing 
that  would  put  any  pressure  of  any  sort 
on  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
my  point.  And  we  are  leaving  the  Rec- 
ord in  such  shape  as  to  what  is  defi- 
nitely our  position.  In  one  case  the 
Postmaster  General  could  be  in  the  po- 
sition of  violating  the  intent  of  the 
House  or  in  another  case  he  would  be  vio- 
lating the  intent  as  being  expressed  by 
the  Senate  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  friend  evi- 
dently wants  us  to  do  something  which 
he  knows  we  cannot  do  in  an  appro- 
priation bill;  he  wants  us  to  include  in 
the  bill  a  prohibition  against  action  by 
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the  Postmaster  General  in  accordance 
witl  what  the  House  committee  said  it 
wac  ted  him  to  do. 

Oiier  Members  wanted  us  to  include 
in  t  le  bill  a  prohibition  against  any  fur- 
thei  expansion  of  the  airlift.  We  said 
thai ,  too,  is  a  legislative  matter,  and  we 
hav  )  pointed  out  that  a  House  commit- 
tee s  today  beginning  to  hold  hearings 
on  1  hat  issue.  So  we  cannot  include  in 
an  I  appropriation  bill  a  prohibition. 

n  the  Senator  from  Delaware  thinks 
sucli  a  law  should  be  enacted,  let  him 
intrxluce  such  a  bill,  and  have  it  con- 
side  red  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  which  has  jurisdiction 
ovei   such  proposed  legislation. 

3Vr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But 
the  Senate  amendment  in  question  did 
not  constitute  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  On  the  other  hand,  it  did 
con  titute  legislation  when  it  was  sub- 
mit ed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  point  of  order  could  have  been 
raised  at  that  time. 

B  at  it  was  not  subject  to  a  point  of  or- 
der m  the  Senate.  Our  amendment 
strick  from  the  bill  the  language  in- 
due ed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
whi:h  clearly  had  the  purpose  of  giving 
Meiibers  of  Congress  the  right  to  send 
sucJi  junk  mail  under  their  frank. 

Our  amendment  to  delete  that  pro- 
vision was  not  legislation  on  an  appro- 
pristion  bill.     It  was  in  order. 

Nr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Vin  inia  yield? 

N  r.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

\  r.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
By  his  means  we  shall  be  saying  that  we 
do  lot  approve  what  the  House  did.  I 
thir  k  we  should  point  out  clearly  that 
we  lo  not  approve  what  the  House  did. 
But  I  thmk  we  should  say  to  the  Post- 
man ter  General,  "We  are  not  criticizing 
whEt  you  have  done  in  the  past;  but,  so 
far  is  we  are  concerned,  we  are  stopping 
you  from  going  into  this  other  field." 

\  r.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
hav!  served  in  the  Congress  for  28 
yea-s — longer  than  has  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  except  the  distin- 
guijhed  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Ml.  Hayden];  and  never  have  I  sent 
out  an  unaddressed  letter  or  si>eech  or 
any  material  addresed  to  a  boxholder 
on  iL  rural  route,  even  when  I  was  privi- 
leged to  do  so.  So  my  record  indicates 
my  attitude  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

It  is  true  that  this  matter  was  not 
sub,  ect  to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House 
of  F  epresentatives;  this  language  merely 
stated  the  existing  law.  Neither  was  it 
sub,  ect  to  a  point  of  order  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  The  language 
doeii  not  mean  anything  except  that 
Meiibers  of  Congress  have  a  right  to 
use  their  frank  for  official  mail;  and 
provision  for  that  is  already  in  existing 
law. 

Bit  the  House  included  the  language 
in  ihe  bill,  and  then  also  included  in 
its  (ommittee  report  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  House  wants  certain 
thir  gs  done  or  changed.  But  we  do  not 
agne  with  them. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
thejBenator  from  Virginia  jrield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  the  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  is  faced. 
Certainly  all  of  us  agree  that  he  has 
done  a  magnificent  job  on  this  measure 
and  on  all  the  other  work  of  this  sub- 
committee. 

I  am  very  close  to  being  highly  in- 
censed over  the  inclusion  by  the  House 
of  this  provision,  which  would  fly  direct- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  views  of  Members 
of  Congress  across  the  country. 

I  believe  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
add  to  the  amount  of  so-called  junk 
mail.  That  would  be  unthinkable,  and 
particularly  so  when  such  mail  was  sent 
over  our  franks,  whereas,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out,  most  of  us  look  with  some 
pride  on  that  frank. 

Of  course  we  have  the  question  of 
whether  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will  be  taken 
by  the  Senate  on  this  issue.  Certainly  no 
Senator  now  stands  here  in  favor  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

But  I  was  interested  in  the  comment 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  namely,  that  if  we  did  include 
an  express  prohibition  of  this  sort,  there 
would  not  be  any  appropriation  bill  in 
this  field.  Does  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia really  believe  that  the  House  con- 
ferees would  refuse  to  meet  the  Senate 
conferees,  if  we  gave  them  such  instruc- 
tions? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Well,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  I  cannot  cate- 
gorically say  that  the  House  conferees 
would  refuse  to  meet. 

But  let  me  read  what  was  said  in  the 
House  committee.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  served  in  the  House,  and 
he  knows  how  jealous  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  in  regard  to  their  constitu- 
tional prerogative  to  initiate  appropria- 
tion bills. 

I  now  read  from  the  House  committee 
hearings: 

Mr  PrLLY.  This  does  not  add  or  detract 
anything  at  all  as  far  as  the  law  Is  con- 
cerned It  would,  therefore,  still  be  up  to 
the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Department 
as  to  whether  It  would  regulate  for  or  against 
the  franking  privilege  within  the  city  of 
patron's  mall. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr  Passman.  •  •  •  We  are  not  changing 
the  law  We  cannot  force  the  Postmaster 
General  to  change  the  regulation  or  the  di- 
rective he  has  Issued.  This  Is  only  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Members  of  Congress  recognize 
that  the  Postmaster  General  has  changed  the 
law  by  intent,  and  we  are  merely  being  a  little 
persua.slve.  There  is  nothing  In  this  bill 
which  would  bind  the  Postmaster  General 
to  carry  out  the  intent.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  Is  my  interpretation. 

Pi-om  every  source,  legal  and  lay,  we 
have  the  opinion  that  this  does  not 
change  the  law.  What  is  the  ad 
hominem  situation?  The  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  put 
this  language  in  the  bill.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  said,  "I 
want  to  take  it  out  of  the  bill."  The 
Senate  agreed  to  his  amendment.  Hav- 
ing agreed  to  it,  we  refused  to  yield  In 
conference.  We  had  to  come  back  to 
make  legislative  history.  It  was  taken 
back  to  the  House  on  a  separate  vote. 
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and  not  one  Member  of  the  House  rose 
to  challmge  that  amendment.  They 
were  there.  Members  of  the  RepubUcan 
Party  who  were  not  on  the  conference 
were  there.  There  waa  a  quorum  call 
which  took  40  minutes  before  the  vote 
was  called.  It  was  stopped  because  one 
Memher  said,  "I  want  the  House  to  know 
what  is  involved  here."  The  House  voted 
to  sustain  the  House  conferees. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
law  one  way  or  the  other,  but  we  have 
one  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
who  in  effect  would  go  and  give  a 
spanking  to  a  Member  of  the  other  body. 
What  are  we  going  to  proceed  to  do  then? 
Send  it  back  to  the  House  so  we  can 
spank  them  some  more?  What  is  the 
Senator's  opinion  as  to  whether  we  shall 
get  a  conference  or  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question  first,  and  then  I  will  give 
him  my  opinion.  Was  this  vote  in  the 
House  a  roUcall  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     It  was  not. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  opinion  Is  that 
the  House  Member.s  will  not  refuse  to 
again  confer,  and  that  the  House  will 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  closing  up 
our  post  offices,  and  failing  to  provide 
funds,  over  this  Issue.  Obviously,  that 
is  a  responsibility,  likewise,  that  we 
should  not  assume.  But  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  adhere  to  our  position,  and 
then  see  what  happ>ens. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  distinguished 
colleague  will  admit  that  we  have  made 
the  legislative  history  as  clear  as  we  can; 
will  he  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  the  same  question  I  asked  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
If  we  vote  for  a  conference  and  do  not 
get  It,  will  the  Senator  from  New  York 
then  reverse  the  position  he  thinks  he 
will  take,  and  vote  to  eliminate  the  lan- 
guage, or  will  he  sit  tight  and  close  the 
post  offices? 

Mr.  KEATING.  When  we  are  in  a 
battle  of  nerves  or  In  a  cold  war  with 
our  distinguished  friends  in  the  other 
body,  I  do  not  think  we  should  reveal 
our  tactics  in  advance.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  any  one  of  us  to  do  so, 
and  I  would  not  care  to  respond  to  the 
Senator's  question  beyond  saying  that  I 
would  certainly  dislike  to  see  our  post 
offices  closed.  I  am  sure  that  feeling 
would  apply  to  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  are  wide  users  of  the  post 
office. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  merely  wanted 
to  add.  In  conclusion,  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  someone  who  is  not  a  member 
of  a  conference  to  say  to  one  who  is, 
"Go  back  and  fight  some  more." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING  I  reiterate  what  I 
said  before.  Every  one  of  us  here  is 
conscious  of  the  arduous  work  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  has  done  and  is  doing 
in  this  and  every  other  matter.  I  would 
dislike  to  have  him  feel  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
was  quite  as  hard  bitten  as  he  has  now 
characterized  it,  because  I  realize  his  Is  a 
difficult  responsibility.    I  will  yield  to 


some  of  those  who  have  served  here 
longer  If  it  seems  to  be  the  Judgment  that 
legislative  history  is  enough.  But  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  fortify  the 
postmaster  m  this  or  any  future  admin- 
istration with  the  assturance  that  at  least 
the  Senate  did  oppose  opening  up  this 
field  to  junk  mail,  from  Members  of 
Congress,  addressed  to  one  who  has  a 
box.  I  think  it  makes  us  subject  to 
justifiable  criticism. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  First, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  acceptance 
or  rejection  of  this  motion  is  in  no  way 
involved  in  the  question  of  whether  we 
are  going  to  sustain  the  pride  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to 
who  was  tlie  author  of  an  amendment  or 
as  to  who  opposed  it  in  the  House.  The 
question  we  have  before  us  is  whether  we 
are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  Members 
of  Congress  having  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing jimk  mail  imder  the  frank.  That  is 
the  question.  There  is  no  question  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Virgrinia. 
I  know  he  is  just  as  much  opposed  to 
Members  of  Congress  having  this  junk 
mailing  privilege  under  our  frank  as  I 
am.    I  respect  his  opinion. 

However,  If  we  accept  his  proposal  to- 
day we  are  in  the  position  of  saying  the 
Senate  has  accepted  the  language  of  the 
House,  but  we  do  not  interpret  it  as  giv- 
ing any  right  to  a  Member  of  Congress 
to  send  out  jtmk  mail  under  his  frank. 
But  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  no  time  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  any  Member  of  that  body  or  of 
the  conference  agree  to  that  interpreta- 
tion. The  House  placed  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent interpretation  upon  the  language 
as  it  was  in  the  bill. 

I  should  Uke  to  read  the  House  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  as  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  they 
are  insisting  on  it  now.  Before  I  read  it 
I  want  to  say  that  as  one  Member  of 
Congress  I  am  not  the  least  bit  intimi- 
dated by  any  one  man  or  any  group  of 
men  who  say,  "If  you  do  not  give  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  the  right  to  send 
junk  mail  imder  the  franking  privilege 
we  will  close  the  post  offices."  I  think 
the  people  in  their  districts  would  take 
care  of  that  sort  of  threat.  I  am  not  the 
least  bit  impressed.  This  bill  does  not 
have  to  become  law  imtil  July  1.  We 
have  ample  time  to  insist  upon  the  House 
recon&idenng  its  action. 

This  was  the  interpretation  placed  on 
the  language  which  was  Included  in  the 
House  bill  as  it  came  to  the  Senate.  I 
quote  from  the  House  report: 

The  committee  has  Iziserted  language  In 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  make 
clear,  on  its  face,  that  funds  In  the  bUl  are 
available,  as  now  authorized  by  the  postal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal 
patrons  of  mall  sent  under  the  frank.  It 
anticipates  return  to  a  method  of  addressing 
city  delivery  franked  mail  followed  on  previ- 


ous occasions,  as  has  long  been  the  case  with 
rural  and  star  route  mall.  This  would  fa- 
cilitate communication  with  constituencies 
in  consonance  with  concepts  Inherent  In  the 
granting  of  the  frank. 

Such  a  procedure  would  Insure  complete 
service  being  available  to  every  Member  to 
reach  every  jjerson  and  every  family  In  his 
district  in  the  distribution  of  Government 
pubUcatlons  and  information  on  the  quea- 
tlons  and  Issues  pending  before  the  Congress. 

TTiere  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  House.  Unless 
we  reject  this  conference  report  and 
insist  upon  our  amendment  we  shall 
clearly  be  restoring  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  right  to  send  out  bulk  mail 
for  door-to-door  delivery  In  cities  under 
our  franks. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ators may  know  that  there  will  be  a  vote, 
I  ask  for  the  years  and  nays  on  the 
pending  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  -WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  later  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  renew  the  request 
because  I  think  we  should  vote  on  this 
question  and  clearly  establish  our  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  supported 
the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  am 
mystified  to  find  that  there  is  now  a 
sufficient  second,  when  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  second  when  the  previous  re- 
quest was  made.  I  noted  a  difference  of 
only  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  11  Senators  raised 
their  hands  the  second  time.  Ten  raised 
their  hands  the  first  time.  Eleven  sec- 
onds were  required. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  Apparently  my  arithmetic  was 
sound.  There  •was  a  difference  of  only 
one  in  the  count,  but  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  calculation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Vii-ginla 
[Mr.  Robertson],  in  asking  that  the 
Senate  recede  and  accept  the  conference 
report  \i-ithout  my  amendment,  has 
made  it  very  clear  that  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  Senate  side  that  the  Post- 
master General  should  deny  the  frank- 
ing privilege  to  Members  nf  Congress  on 
so-called  junk  mail.  However,  it  is 
equally  clear  in  the  language  of  the 
House  report  that  in  Insisting  upon  its 
language,  the  House  is  equally  insistent 
that  the  Postmaster  General  should  in- 
terpret this  language  to  give  Members 
the  authority  to  send  junk  mail  for  door- 
to-door  delivery  in  every  city.  I  think 
this  Is  an  Imjwssible  situation  in  which 
to  place  the  Postmaster  General.  Even 
though  the  present  Postmaster  General 
has  said  he  would  follow  the  Senate's 
Interpretation  of  the  proposed  law  solely 
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because  he  a^ees  with  that  interpreta- 
tion, he  also  made  It  very  clear  that  any 
Postmaster  General  in  the  futiire  can 
reverse  that  Interpretation  cuid  agree 
with  the  House.  Let  us  give  the  Post- 
master General  a  clear  interpretation  of 
what  we  mean;  either  we  think  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  have  the  right 
to  send  out  Junk  mail  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  or  we  do  not. 

In  my  cHDlnion  the  frank  is  something 
which  is  extended  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  order  to  enable  them  to  answer 
legitimate  mall  and  requests  and  to  carry 
on  correspondence  with  constituents. 

Under  no  circiunstances  should  we 
tiim  our  franking  privilege  into  a  ve- 
hicle whereby  a  Member  of  Congress 
running  for  reelection  can  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense  send  campaign  material 
for  door-to-door  delivery  throughout  his 
State,  thus  affording  Members  of  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  which  the  oppo- 
nents would  not  have 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  frank- 
ing privilege  as  described  were  accorded 
Members  of  the  House,  would  not  the 
same  privilege  be  accorded  Senators? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. I  do  not  think  we  can  distin- 
guish between  the  two  bodies  of  Con- 
gress. I  read  the  language  of  the  House 
committee  report,  and  it  was  very  clear. 
After  all,  this  language  was  incorporated 
in  the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  is  their  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  bill  based  on  their 
own  report: 

The  conunittee  has  Inserted  language  In 
the  bill,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to  make 
clear,  on  Its  face,  that  funds  In  the  bill  are 
ayallable,  as  now  authorized  by  ttie  postal 
laws,  for  expenses  of  delivery  to  postal  pa- 
trons of  mall  sent  under  the  frank.  It  an- 
ticipates return  to  a  method  of  addressing 
clty-dellvery  franked  mall  followed  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  as  has  long  been  the  case 
with  rural  and  star-route  mall. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  was 
placed  in  the  Record  earlier. 

The  point  has  been  made  that  we  are 
not  changing  existing  law  even  though 
we  approve  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
of  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  thereby  re- 
jecting the  Williams  amendment.  Tech- 
nically, that  may  be  true,  but  we  must 
remind  ourselves  of  the  fact  that  a  few 
years  ago  the  Postmaster  General  is- 
sued a  regulation  in  which  he  prohibited 
the  sending  of  so-called  junk  mail  under 
the  franking  privilege.  That  regulation 
remains,  and  the  language  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  House  bill  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  override  that  regulation  and 
go  back  to  the  interpretation  which  the 
House  felt  should  have  been  placed  on 
the  law;  namely,  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress did  have  the  right  to  send  junk 
mail.  This  is  a  question  of  shall  we 
change  that  regulation. 

A  few  years  ago  an  instance  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  which 
one  Member  from  California  sent  out 
more  than  a  million  pieces  of  literature, 
which  were  obviously  of  a  political  char- 
acter to  his  constituents  in  his  congres- 
sional district,  during  a  political  cam- 
paign. 
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:  ndlrectly  this  was  financing  his  cam- 
pa  gn  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 
It  s  clearly  not  a  good  practice. 

]  emphasize  also  that  should  the  Sen- 
at<  support  the  House  position  we  would 
be  supiwrting  a  position  which  it  denies 
to  Unerican  biisinessmen.  The  sending 
out  of  jimk  mail — for  door-to-door  de- 
livery without  an  addressed  enveloE>e — 
is  I  ot  permitted  to  the  average  American 
cit  zen.  If  we  approve  the  language  in 
th(  House  bill  by  approving  the  motion 
of  he  Senator  from  Virginia  we  shall  be 
set  ;ing  ourselves  apart,  and  only  Mem- 
ber s  of  Congress  will  have  the  privilege 
of  ising  the  junk  mail  privilege.  They 
wil  be  the  only  ones  who  will  be  per- 
mi  ted  to  do  so. 

1  do  not  believe  we  can  soothe  our  con- 
sci(  nee  by  saying  that  we  are  against  it 
in  principle,  that  we  are  against  what 
the  House  is  trying  to  do,  that  we  are 
spe  Eiking  against  it,  and  that  we  are  go- 
ing home  and  tell  our  constituents  we 
are  against  it,  if  at  the  same  time  we  vote 
for  it.  If  we  are  against  it,  let  us  vote 
agjinst  it.  If  we  are  for  it,  let  us  vote 
for  it.  Let  us  not  engage  in  dillydally- 
ing, Any  Senator  who  is  against  the 
franking  privilege  being  extended  to 
jun  k  mail  should  vote  against  the  Rob- 
ert ion  motion  and  then  vote  to  insist 
up<  n  the  Senate  position. 

li[r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
deit,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

»  [r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

B  [r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
tha  t  a  great  deal  of  this  mail  that  is  sent 
out  in  reelection  campaigns  in  behalf  of 
a  £  enator  or  a  Representative,  in  large 
am>unts,  is  sent  out  so  that  when  a  per- 
son opens  his  mailbox,  even  if  he  does 
not  read  what  is  inside  the  envelope,  he 
wil  see  the  name  on  the  envelope? 

»  :r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  A 
Mei  nber  of  the  Senate  or  House  can  go 
on  the  floor  and  make  any  kind  of  po- 
litl(  al  speech — it  may  be  nothing  but  a 
pol  tical  speech,  but  he  can  have  his 
speech  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  then  under  the  House  pro- 
posil  frank  it  out  to  his  constituents. 
Thtre  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  my 
seniing  this  kind  of  mail  to  persons  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  if  I  wished  to  inter- 
fere with  someone's  election  in  that 
Sta«. 

^:^.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

N  r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

^  r.  KEATING.  The  inherent  vice  is 
tha  the  incvunbent  Senator  or  Repre- 
sen  ative  has  an  unfair  advantage  over 
someone  who  in  a  primary  or  general 
elec  ;ion  is  running  against  that  incum- 
ben  .    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

^  r.  KEATING.  It  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  what  we  believe  is  the  proper 
way  of  conducting  ourselves.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  agrees  with  me. 

^  r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
agree. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  do  not  want  the 
Sen  itor  from  Delaware  to  come  to  New 
Yor :  in  opposition  to  me  with  his 
f ran  ked  mail  and  making  any  trouble  up 
there.  I  promise  I  will  not  come  into 
Dela  ware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Seni  ;tor  from  New  York  need  not  worry 
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about  my  coming  into  New  York.  If  the 
pending  motion  is  approved,  however, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  flooding  any  State 
with  political  propaganda. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Does  the  Senator 
propose  to  do  anything  about  the  privi- 
lege of  sending  this  mail  to  residents  on 
rural  routes?  Does  he  intend  to  do  any- 
thing with  reference  to  mail  that  is  sent 
to  mailbox  holders  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  country?  The  matter  before  us 
will  not  interfere  with  that  privilege,  will 
it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  why?  Why  can  we 
not  forbid  that  practice,  too? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
go  along  in  preventing  that  practice,  too. 
but  I  point  out  that  we  cannot  do  it  at 
this  time  unless  we  do  it  by  imanimous 
consent  because  such  a  proposal  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  pres- 
ent matter  is  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  Rural  routes  and  star  routes  do 
not  come  under  this  proposal.  It  is  still 
permissible  to  send  this  kind  of  mail  on 
those  routes  so  far  as  both  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  are  concerned.  The 
most  glaring  practice  of  sending  bulk 
mail  existed  with  reference  to  delivery 
in  the  cities. 

However,  I  would  certainly  go  along 
with  a  proposal  which  would  stop  the 
practice  entirely.  I  think  it  should  be 
-stopped:  however,  that  would  have  to 
be  done  in  a  separate  legislative  manner. 
The  question  might  be  raised,  "Why 
should  this  matter  likewise  not  go  to  a 
congressional  committee?"  It  should 
have  been  sent  there  if  the  House  had 
wanted  to  change  the  existing  law.  In 
the  Senate,  after  such  a  bill  had  been 
passed  by  the  House,  it  would  have  been 
referred  to  the  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston]  is  chairman,  which  commit- 
tee could  have  acted  on  the  matter  di- 
rectly. However,  it  was  sent  to  us  that 
way.  It  was  included  in  the  language 
of  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Conceivably,  a  point  of 
order  could  have  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  legislative 
proposal.  It  was  not  done.  Once  it  had 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  un- 
der our  parliamentary  rules  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  could  make  a  point  of  or- 
der on  legislation  which  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  other  body. 

For  that  reason  we  are  confronted 
with  the  situation  under  which  the  only 
way  we  can  get  at  the  subject  is  to  vote 
out  that  language.  The  only  way  to 
keep  it  out  and  not  go  back  to  the  House 
position  is  now  to  stand  by  our  position 
and  insist  on  that  language  being  kept 
out. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  agree  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  study  made  of  this  prob- 
lem, particularly  with  respect  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  using  their  franking 
privilege  to  send  mail  outside  their 
State,  which  has  been  greatly  abused; 
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that  is,  to  prevent  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  sending  such  fremked  mail  to 
another  State  except  in  direct  answer  to 
an  inquiry  from  such  a  State.  Other 
franked  mail  sent  outside  a  Senator's 
State  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  Sen- 
ator should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the 
franking  privilege  for  that  purpose. 

However,  the  situation  which  faces  a 
Member  of  the  House  is  different.  I 
understand  that  it  is  not  legal  now  to 
send  out  propaganda  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  and  when  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  put  a  limitation  on  Members 
of  Congress,  he  is  in  effect  proposing 
that  we  interfere  with  the  right  and  op- 
portunity of  a  Member  of  Congress  to 
send  communications  to  his  constitu- 
ents. They  should  have  the  right  to  do 
that  without  paying  postage  on  the  mail, 
it  seems  to  me.  In  any  case  Members 
of  the  House  should  be  permitted  to 
manage  their  own  affairs — they  have  a 
special  problem.  A  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  is  attacked  can  get  some  at- 
tention In  the  press;  he  can  get  head- 
lines, or  at  least  a  news  article.  A 
Member  of  the  House  has  great  difficulty 
in  explaining  or  defending  his  position. 
I  for  one  want  a  Member  of  the  House 
to  have  the  right  to  use  this  particular 
privilege  to  communicate  with  his  con- 
stituents. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  a 
Senator  feels  that  Members  of  Congress 
should  have  the  right  to  send  this  junk 
mall  under  their  frank  the  way  to  do 
that  is  to  support  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  vote  for  his 
motion.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Sena- 
tors are  opposed  to  Mranbers  of  Con- 
gress having  this  franking  privilege  for 
junk  mail  they  should  defeat  the  motion. 
Following  that  action  a  motion  will  be 
made  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendment  and  ask  for  another  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  I  cannot  concur  in 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  I 
do  not  know  of  any  man  for  whose  ef- 
forts I  have  greater  respect  than  I  do 
for  those  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  believe  in  him  im- 
plicitly. I  cannot,  however,  concur  with 
him  in  the  proposal  that  the  House 
threatens  to  close  down  the  post  offices 
of  our  country  unless  the  Senate  ab- 
jectly surrenders  to  the  demands  of  the 
House.  In  my  opinion,  the  question  in- 
volved is  a  matter  of  principle,  and  we 
should  not  become  the  victims  of 
bludgeoning.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Senate  and  for  the  entire  Congress  to 
begin  to  demonstrate  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  by  their  conduct  that 
they  believe  In  those  things  which  we 
constantly  advocate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Three  months  ago  we  spent  $25  million 
to  give  guidance  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  against  the  pitfalls  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  decided  that  by  spend- 
ing $25  million  we  would  reform  the 
moral  character  of  our  youth.  We  are 
not  going  to  reform  It  by  money  if  at 
the  same  time  by  conduct  we  are  de- 
claring to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  make  use 


of  the  franking  privilege  in  imlimlted 
quantities,  ostensibly  for  public  services 
but  in  truth  for  political  propaganda. 

That  is  what  I  believe  is  the  issue 
which  is  involved  in  this  subject.  The 
people  of  our  country  have  not  been 
adequately  informed  about  this  issue. 
They  will  become  informed  if,  as  a  result 
of  our  action  today,  they  are  told  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  post  offices 
throughout  the  Nation  will  be  closed. 
If  that  happens,  they  will  make  inquiry 
as  to  what  is  the  cause. 

I  venture  to  say  that  not  a  single 
Member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  will  dare 
to  vote  for  this  measure  if  he  knows  that 
the  p>eople  will  become  informed  that 
Members  of  Congress  want  to  dimip 
mail,  without  its  being  addressed  by 
name,  to  be  sent  to  every  voter  within 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  Ohio.  I  doubt 
that  those  Members  of  Congress  will 
vote  for  this  measure  and  have  their 
people  know  that  they  are  advocating 
junk  mail  to  be  thrown  into  the  mall 
boxes  and  through  the  doors  of  the  citi- 
zenry, pretending  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  and  discussing  civic 
questions,  when  in  truth  it  is  political 
propaganda. 

The  post  offices  will  not  be  closed. 
The  House  will  not  dare  to  stand  up  and 
have  them  closed.  Not  a  single  one  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  he  knew  that  the  spotlight  was 
on  his  vote,  would  dare  oppose  the  pro- 
ix)sal  which  has  been  made. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  know  that  he 
has  made  an  honest  effort  to  have  the 
House  accept  the  amendment.  I  say 
the  Senate  should  stand  its  ground.  If 
the  House  wants  to  close  the  post  offices, 
let  them  do  so  and  accept  the  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senate  votes,  I  desire  to  make 
an  apology  to  my  colleagues  for  my  in- 
ability, on  three  different  occasions,  to 
explain,  so  that  they  might  understand 
it,  exactly  what  the  issue  before  us  is. 
There  is  no  law  whatever  involved  in  this 
matter.  There  is  no  principle  involved 
in  an  order  which  will  be  innocuous 
whether  it  is  left  in  the  bill  or  is  taken 
out. 

There  is  some  personal  pride  involved 
because  the  essence  of  the  yea-and-nay 
vote  is  not  to  have  the  Senate  recede. 
Not  only  will  the  Senate  go  on  record 
as  disagreeing  with  the  House;  it  will 
be  giving  the  House  a  little  spanking  at 
the  same  time.  That  is  what  it  amounts 
to.  Make  no  mistake  about  what  we  are 
doing.  We  shall  be  voting  to  spank  the 
House,  because  the  House  committee  in- 
cluded in  its  report  a  desire  to  have  un- 
addressed  mail  delivered  in  the  cities.  A 
motion  was  made  on  the  House  floor  to 
delete  this  language,  but  the  motion  was 
rejected.  I  read  the  statements  by  Mr. 
Gary  and  Mr.  Passman  that  the  proposal 
did  not  add  or  detract  from  the  language. 
On  three  different  occasions  I  have 
explained  that  the  Senate  committee 
took  the  position  that  merely  by  denying, 
in  our  reply,  that  this  language  put  a 
clear  compulsion  on  the  Department,  we 
have  nullified  the  position  taken  by  the 
House.    That  was  the  agreement  of  the 


general  counsel  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  the  Postmaster  General, 
and  it  was  the  agreement  of  the  chief 
counsel  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Serv- 
ice, which  I  placed  in  the  Record  today. 

But,  oh.  no.  That  is  not  enough. 
Now  we  must  Insist  on  language  which 
does  not  add  to  or  take  from  the  p>owers 
of  the  Post  Office  Depsu-tment  with  re- 
spect to  the  handling  of  this  kind  of 
mail.  We  have  made  the  legislative  his- 
tory as  clear  as  history  could  be  made 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  today  that  by 
the  vote  to  recede  we  are  not  voting  to 
accept  the  position  of  the  House.  But 
that  is  not  enough.  We  must  now  vote 
to  criticize  the  House.  In  doing  so. 
we  criticize  them,  because  the  language, 
whether  it  is  retained  in  the  bill  or  not. 
has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  legal 
situation.  So  what  are  we  doing?  We 
are  criticizing  not  only  the  House;  we 
are  criticizing  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  are 
asking  those  of  us  who  must  go  into  con- 
ference— and  I  am  on  five  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  Appropriations  and  am 
entitled  to  participate  in  five  confer- 
ences— to  face  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
with  whom  we  are  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement,  and  to  say  to  him.  "Yield  to 
us.  If  you  do  not,  we  will  vote  to  criti- 
cize you." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  what  I 
could  to  get  a  proper  bill.  We  had  to 
make  some  concessions,  but  we  got  most 
of  what  we  asked  for  on  the  Senate  side. 
We  could  not  yield  on  this  amendment. 
I  backed  the  vote  to  include  it  in  the  bill, 
because  it  would  have  been  in  con- 
ference. But  after  we  got  into  confer- 
ence, I  could  not  yield,  because  by  yield- 
ing in  conference,  we  would  have  had 
no  chance  to  make  the  legislative  history 
which  has  been  made  today.  So  we 
brought  the  matter  back  to  afford  op- 
portunity for  further  argument  on  it. 

After  hearing  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  fMr.  Latochi]  state  his 
views,  I  must  apologize  for  having  had 
to  speak  on  three  different  occasions  to 
make  this  position  clear  to  him.  There 
is  no  law  Involved ;  there  is  no  principle 
involved;  but  there  is  a  question  of  pride 
involved. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he 
wants  to  apologize. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  I  understand 
thoroughly  what  is  contemplated.  It  i.s 
said  that  language  has  been  included  in 
the  bill  which  does  not  change  the  law. 
If  it  does  not  change  the  law,  why  has 
the  langu;\ge  been  included?  There 
must  be  a  pm-pose.  If  there  is  no  pur- 
pose, and  language  has  been  added,  then 
those  who  have  done  that  Invite  some 
sort  of  ridicule  upon  themselves.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  explained 
that  the  language  will  bring  about  the 
negation  of  a  regulation  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  said  over  and  over 
and  over  again  that  that  is  not  correct. 
He  has  said  that  he  discussed  this  ques- 
tion fully  with  the  Postmaster  General 
and  with  the  general  counsel  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  that  they  were 
satisfied    with    the    committee    report. 
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The  committee  report  said  the  Senmte 
did  not  a«ree  with  the  porttton  of  the 
Boose,  axxl  that  Is  an  they  aaked  as  to 
do^  But,  no;  we  must  go  further  than 
that;  we  must  take  out  of  the  bill  lan- 
guage which  has  no  legal  effect  Such 
action  will  be  a  gesture  of  hostility  to 
those  who  place  it  in  the  bill.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  was  the  lan- 
guage included  in  the  bill,  if  the  lan- 
guage means  nothing? 

ICr.  ROBERTSON.  The  language  in 
the  bin  means  nothing;  that  Is  true. 
But  the  Senator  from  Delaware  said 
that  the  language  in  the  report,  which 
is  not  law,  was  an  effort  to  say  that  the 
language  put  in  the  blU,  related  to  mail 
matter  under  congressional  frank,  tells 
the  Post  OfDce  Department  how  the 
franked  mail  should  be  distributed. 

I  have  read  before,  and  I  shafl  read 
again,  the  question  which  was  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  about  this  very 
language.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
thought  perhaps  it  was  an  effort  to  put 
compulsion  on  tiie  Postmaster  General 
to  debver  unaddressed  mail.  Mr.  Pilly 
had  objected  to  the  language,  and,  after 
the  matter  had  been  explained  to  him, 
he  said: 

This  does  not  add  or  detract  an3rthlng  at 
all  aa  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned.  It  would, 
therefore,  still  be  up  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  the  Department  as  to  whether  It 
would  regulate  for  or  against  th«  franking 
privilege  within  the  city  of  patron's  mall. 

Mr.  Oaxt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Passman.  *  •  •  We  are  not  changing 
the  law.  We  cannot  force  the  Postmaster 
General  to  change  the  regulation  or  the 
directive  he  has  Issued.  This  Is  only  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Members  of  Congress  rec- 
ognize that  the  Postmaster  General  has 
changed  the  law  by  Intent,  and  we  are  merely 
being  a  little  persuasive.  There  is  nothing 
In  this  bill  which  would  bind  the  Postmaster 
General  to  carry  out  the  intent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Gabt.  That  Is  my  interpretation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  dealing  with 
something  which  does  not  change  the 
law  one  way  or  the  other.  The  House 
included  the  language,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons one  may  wish  to  assign  for  their 
including  it.  The  Department  did  not 
ask  us  in  its  appeal  letter  to  remove  the 
House  language. 

The  Department  suggested  we  report 
language  which  would  nullify  it,  and  we 
used  that  language.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  insisted  on  taking  out  the  bill 
language — over  my  protest.  I  said,  "If 
we  vote  to  take  it  out,  in  the  conference 
it  will  be  restored;  and  our  action  in 
voting  in  the  Senate  to  take  it  out  will 
not  gain  any  tiling." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  now  for 
the  Senate  to  decide;  and  it  is  for  the 
Senate  to  do  as  it  thinks  best. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
numbered  6. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible 
and    Mr.    Cannon],    the    Senator    from 
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CoJtnecticnt  [Mr.  Doool.  the  Senator 
fran  Mlsshwippi  [Mr.  EAsruorD],  the 
Seiator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
OaiSMl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[M-.  Harrl,  the  Senator  from  Mtnne- 
soi  I  [Mr.  HxncFRsrr],  the  Senator  from 
Tamessee  [Mr.  KarAvynl,  the  Soiator 
fran  Hawaii  [Mr.  LohcJ,  the  Soiator 
froin  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thttrmond], 
anc  the  Senator  fr<un  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ycimc]  are  absent  on  oflOcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
fro  n  Missouri  [Mr.  HevnihgsI  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk], 
the  Soiator  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
0'Ii[AH0NEY],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Rakdolph]  are  necessar- 
ily pbsent. 
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further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chi  setts  [Mr.  Kknnedy]  and  the  Sena- 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

lEr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett  1, 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mf*.  Bush],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Cooper),  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zocia  [Mr.  Goldwates]  and  the  Senator 
fron  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  are  neces- 
sar  ly  absent. 

']  he  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr. 
ScfrTT]  is  absent  on  o£Scial  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
fro^  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sen- 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Sedator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges ],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[M-.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[M-.  Gold  WATER]  and  the  Senator  from 
UeM  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  would  each  vote 
'n«y." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
na3s49,  as  follows: 
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Bynl,  Va. 
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Bru  isdale 
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Cap  shart 
Carl  son 
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Dirk  sen 
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Bea  lett 
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Holland 
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Jackson 
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NAYS — 49 
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Fong 
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Morton 
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Smith 

Symington 
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Williams,  Del. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 
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Cannon  Green 

Cooper  Hart 

Dodd  Hennings 

Eastland  Humphrey 

Goldwater  Javits 


JOtinaon,  Tex. 
Kefauver 
Kennedy 
Long,  Hawaii 


Scott 

Tbijnuond 
Toung.  Onio 


O'Mahoney 
Randolph 

So  the  motion  to  recede  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,   a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  A  mo- 
tion would  now  be  In  order  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  amendment  No.  6  and 
request  that  the  House  agree  to  a  con- 
ference, would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  to  make 
such  a  motion,  I  will  jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  patron  of  the  amendment  to 
make  the  motion  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendment  and  ask  for  a  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  amendment  No.  6  and  ask  the 
House  for  a  further  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  tliat  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr. 
MoNHONEY,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  HuttSKA,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Kv- 
CHEL,  and  Mr.  Hayden,  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.    MONRONEY. 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The      PRESIDING 
Senator  wiU  state  it 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 
ceased  on  the  Treasury-Post  Office  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  conference 
report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  President,   a 
OFFICER.     The 


Has     all    action 


TRANSPORTATION    OP   MAIL 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  one  disagreement  which  the 
House  and  the  Senate  did  not  resolve. 
There  was  a  recommendation  that  it 
be  handled  under  existing  law  or  that 
the  legislative  committees  handle  the 
subject.  It  is  the  matter  of  transporta- 
tion of  mail  on  a  "space  available"  basis 
by  air.  Since  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  made  its  re- 
port on  the  bill,  S.  2402,  defining  the 
issue  and  finding  that  the  authority  of 
law  does  exist  for  such  mail  to  be  trans- 
ported, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  excerpt  from  the  rejsort  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  along  with 
a  statement  I  made  to  the  Senate  on 
May  10,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ExcFRPT    ftiOM    Report    No.    805,    ENTm-ED 
"Transportation    or    Mail,"    seni    Con- 

CKESS,    1st   SEflBIOI* 

BACKGROUND    Or   LZGISLATION 

The  burden  of  the  testimony  of  the  Post- 
master   General    and    other   officials    of    the 
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Post  Office  Department  was  that  it  has  be- 
come urgently  necessary  that  greater  use 
be  made  of  air  transportation  for  the  move- 
ment of  flrst-class  mall  because  of  the  dra- 
matic decline  in  transportation  available  by 
rail.  While  In  1920  rail  transportation  pro- 
vided 80  percent  of  Intercity  passenger  mile- 
age, by  IMO  the  railroads  accounted  for 
only  8  percent  of  intercity  passenger  nUle- 
age  and  by  1967  for  only  3.7  percent.  During 
the  period  between  1920  and  1969  the  number 
of  railroad  passenger  lines  operated  was  cut 
approximately  In  half  and  the  niunber  of 
mall -carrying  passenger  trains  declined  78 
percent,  from  10.000  In  1920  to  2,200  In  1959. 

Postmaster  General  Summerfield  thtis  de- 
scribed the  situation  now  facing  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

"Gradual  at  first,  the  trend  of  discon- 
tinuance has  reached  wholesale  proportions 
in  th«  past  few  years.  In  1968  alone,  243 
mall-carrying  passenger  trains  were  discon- 
tinued. Aggravating  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that  some  remaining  service  is  scheduled 
at  hours  attractive  to  passengers  but  poor 
for  mall.  Effectiveness  of  railway  post  of- 
fices has  been  substantially  reduced  because 
of  the  diminishing  niunber  of  suitable 
schedules. 

"You  can  visualize  the  chaotic  condition 
this  lias  created  In  the  transportation  of 
first-class  mall  at  a  time  when  we  ar;  liter- 
ally bursting  at  the  seams  with  a  far  great- 
er volume  than  ever  before,  generated  by 
population  increases,  industrial  expansion, 
and  the  growth  of  new  communities  many 
of  which  are  not  on  rail  lines. 

"Since  1940  annual  mall  volume  has  in- 
creased by  32.4  billion  pieces.  There  is 
every  reason  to  t>elleve  that  this  trend  will 
continue.  There  is  every  indication  also  that 
the  trend  in  the  decline  of  passenger  train 
service  will  continue." 

Even  In  the  face  of  the  present  rate  of  dis- 
continuance of  maU-carrying  trains  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Conunlasion  on  May  18, 
1959,  concluded  a  3 -year  InvestigaUon  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  railroads  develop  "plans  for 
reconstituting  passenger  train  service  into  a 
less  extensive  network." 

Further  use  of  air  transportation  for  the 
movement  of  first-class  mail  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Post  Office  Department  after 
a  5-year  study  during  which  limited  quan- 
tities of  first-class  mall  were  transported  over 
a  few  selected  air  routes  on  a  space-available 
basis.  The  Postmaster  General  thus  sum- 
marized the  conclusions  of  the  Department 
on  the  basis  of  this  study : 

"This  experimental  movement  of  fljst-class 
mall  by  air  has  proved  to  t>e  very,  very  bene- 
ficial to  all  parties  concerned.  We  have  not 
only  expedited  delivery  of  the  mall,  we  have 
not  done  It  at  an  increase  in  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  I  think  the  record  will  show 
clearly  that  the  subsidies  paid  to  the  airlines, 
with  the  year  beginning  the  year  immediately 
following  this  experimental  movement  of 
regular  mall  by  air,  have  tseen  reduced." 

PLAN  or  POST  omci:  fob  use  or  aik 

TSANSPOBTATION 

In  the  course  of  his  testimony,  the  Post- 
master General  made  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  contemplate  any  wholesale 
diversion  of  mail  to  air  transportation,  but  is 
concerned  primarily  with  air  transportation 
of  additional  quantities  of  first-class  mall 
moving  over  300  miles  distance. 

Discussing  the  Intentions  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  the  Postmaster  General  said : 

'It  should  be  emphasised  that  our  program 
under  the  proposed  legislation  would  be  di- 
rected first  toward  solving  our  problems  in 
connection  with  the  transportation  of  first- 
clnss  mail.  Although  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  mall,  the  amount  which  could 
possibly  be  moved  by  air  represents  only 
150,000  tons  annually,  which  is  less  than  4 
percent  of  the  weight  of  our  total  nonlocal 
volume.    The  bulk  of  the  remaining  96  per- 


cent, made  up  prlnclpaUy  of  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mall,  would  move  In  the 
Immediate  future  by  surface  means,  and  the 
railroads  will  continue  to  provide  the  basic 
service. 

"Moreover,  the  railroads  will  continue  to 
move  a  substantial  portion  of  the  nonlocal 
first-class  mall  which  they  now  carry. 

"The  proposed  legislation  would  not  result 
in  significant  diversion  of  mall  revenue  from 
railroads.  For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960.  it  is  estimated  that  railroads  will  be 
paid  $351,234,000  for  mall  transportation. 
This  is  $58  million  above  1956  payments  be- 
cause of  increased  volume  and  rates.  Even 
if  all  first-class  maU  were  removed  from 
rallrc-id  service,  which  is  impossible  under 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation,  the  rail- 
roads would  nevertheless  continue  to  receive 
much  more  mail  revenue  than  they  did  in 
1956. 

"We  do  not  Intend,  however,  that  all  such 
mall  will  be  removed.  On  the  contrary,  only 
the  portion  of  mall  moving  between  points 
where  surface  transportation  is  not  adequate 
will  be  dispatched  by  air." 

The  plans  of  the  Post  Office  I>epartment 
for  the  use  of  air  transportation  and  the 
effect  of  its  use  on  railroad  revenues  were 
discussed  in  greater  detail  In  a  letter  to  the 
Committee  from  Mr.  George  M.  Moore,  Acting 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Transpor- 
tation, as  follows: 

•Rftfereiice  was  made  to  the  150,000  tons 
of  flrst-class  mail  moving  over  300  miles. 
As  Indicated  in  our  testimony,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  contemplate  that  all  of  this 
mall  can  l>e  efficiently  moved  by  air.  Only  a 
port! on  is  likely  to  receive  air  transportation 
in  the  near  future. 

"Under  the  Department's  proposed  pro- 
gram, air  transportation  would  be  used  In 
four  principal  typM  of  postal  operations  In 
order  to  inn  prove  service  to  the  public. 

"First,  It  would  be  used  between  major 
population  centers  where,  while  distances  are 
not  great ,  surface  transportation  is  such  that 
overnight  delivery  is  not  practicable.  In  this 
category  are  several  large  population  centers 
having  an  important  community  erf  Interest, 
between  which  overnight  delivery  is  the  nor- 
mal expectation  of  all  mall  users. 

"As  Postmaster  General  Summerfield 
pointed  out  in  his  testimony,  the  rapidly 
diminishing  number  of  passenger  trains 
upon  which  we  have  relied  for  fast, 
dependable  service,  including  en  route  distri- 
bution of  first-class  and  other  preferential 
mail  in  railway  post  office  cars,  has  Impaired 
our  intercity  service.  Other  factors  such  as 
the  growing  volume  of  mall  to  be  trans- 
I>orted,  the  increase  in  popiUation,  and 
growth  of  new  communities,  have  aggravated 
the  problem. 

"At  present,  if  a  projjer  standard  of  serv- 
ice for  flrst-cla.?s  mail  is  to  be  maintained, 
air  transportation  should  be  made  available 
for  preferential  mall  between  such  cities, 
for  example,  as  Chicago  and  Minneapolis, 
Atlanta  and  Tampa,  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit, 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Washington  and 
Boston,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Nashville. 

"Use  of  air  in  lieu  of  surface  transporta- 
tion for  flrst-class  mall  between  such  cities 
as  these  will  have  no  appreciable  effect  upon 
rail  revenues.  The  amount  of  first-class 
mall  Involved  is  slight  when  compared  to 
the  total  volume  of  aU  classes  of  mall  car- 
ried. Moreover,  it  is  Important  to  ol>serve 
that  because  of  the  discontinuance  of 
numerous  passenger  train  schedules,  the 
railroads  are  losing  mail  traffic,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  more  with  the  accelerating 
pace  of  their  train  discontinuances.  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1969,  172  mall-carnrlng 
passenger  trains  have  been  discontinued,  a 
40  percent  Increase  over  1968  in  the  annual 
rate  of  withdrawals.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Department  Is  aware  of  applications 
pending  with  regulatory  bodies  Involving 
the   withdrawal   of   70   more   mail-carrying 


passenger  trains.  In  addition,  under  discus- 
sion Is  the  withdrawal  of  another  22  such 
trains. 

"Second,  air  transportation  would  be  used 
few  flrst-class  maU  In  ovnsea  transporta- 
tion to  such  points  as  the  new  States  of 
Alaska  and  HawaU,  and  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  you  during  the  hearings,  the  nature  of 
the  terrain  is  such  that  over  the  water  bui- 
f ace  transportation  Is  too  slow  for  the 
standards  of  service  required  to  maintain  a 
proper  community  of  interest  with  these  im- 
portant parts  of  the  United  States.  Here, 
again  no  reduction  of  raU  revenue  is  in- 
volved. As  was  pointed  out  In  our  testimony. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  660  tons  of  first- 
class  maU  would  be  moved  annuaUy  to  these 
point*. 

"Third,  local  service  air  carriers  would  be 
used  where  surface  transportation  and  other 
factors  are  such  that  the  postal  service  will 
be  improved.  Initial  estimates  show  that 
approximately  23,000  tons  of  flrst-claas  mall 
would  be  Involved  annually.  Based  on  an 
assumed  200-mlle  average  air  movement,  this 
would  amount  to  4,600,000  ton-miles  a  year. 
However,  in  this  Instance,  highway  post 
offices  will  continue  to  perform  a  useful  and 
needed  service,  as  will  other  forms  of  sur- 
face transportation  Including  railroads. 
There  will  be  no  significant  loss  of  revenue 
by  the  rallrotuls  In  this  Instance. 

"Fourth,  air  transportation  would  be  used 
for  first-class  mall  to  extend  the  current  air- 
lift operations  to  additional  points  which 
should  be  served,  not  only  to  Improve  the 
service,  but  also  to  provide  a  logical  means 
by  which  an  overall  efficient  and  economical 
operation  for  first-class  mall  can  t>e  obtained. 
This  would  involve  an  extension  of  the  exist- 
ing airlift  from  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Chicago,  to  such  points  as  Denver  and 
Dallas,  and  to  the  west  coast  cities  of  I^os 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  in  both 
east  and  west  movements.  The  extension 
would  Involve  an  estimated  29,200  tons  of 
mail  annually,  some  of  which  now  moves 
by  highway  as  well  as  by  rail.  An  additional 
60,528.000  ton-miles  of  air  transportation 
would  be  utilized.  This  operation  would 
enable  the  Department  to  Improve  the 
handling,  distribution,  and  transportation  of 
flxst-class  mall  within  and  between  the 
major  population  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

"It  is  only  in  this  category  that  there 
would  be  any  significant  loss  of  revenue  by 
the  railroads.  The  maximum  loss  of  rev- 
enue by  the  11  railroads  Involved  would  ap- 
proximate $11,424,000  a  year,  assuming  that 
all  of  this  toiuiage  would  be  sent  by  air, 
and  there  are  no  further  curtailments  in 
railway  post  office  service. 

"As  pointed  out  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  his  testimony,  the  railroads  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  in  fiscal  year  1960  about 
$58  million  more  in  mall  revenue  than  they 
received  in  1956.  Since  about  96  percent  of 
otu*  total  (all  classes)  nonlocal  mail  ton- 
nage win  continue  to  be  dispatched  by  sur- 
face means  in  the  near  future,  and  in 
greater  volume,  it  is  likely  that  railroad 
revenues  from  mall  will  be  greater  in  the 
coming  years,  even  with  the  anticipated  di- 
version of  some  surface  mall  to  air." 

COMMITTXE     BKCOMMXNDATIONS 

The  committee  appreciates  the  necessity 
for  the  Postmaster  General  to  develop  an 
Integrated  postal  transportation  system 
adapted  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  and  also  ap- 
preciates that  because  of  the  present  trend 
of  significant  reduction  of  passenger  train 
service  by  the  railroads  such  a  system  will 
probably  require  greater  use  of  aircraft, 
trucks,  and  highway  post  offices  to  provide 
expeditious  and  efficient  transportation  of 
mall.  The  committee  commends  the  Post- 
master deneral  for  his  intention.  iinmesBrt 
repeatedly  throughout  the  tieartnci  on  this 
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toglalAtlon.  to  um  alternatire  metsm  at 
transportation,  incliKllng  aircraft,  only 
when  the  means  formrrly  used  prove  iiuMle- 
cpiate   to  the  present  needs  of  the  postal 


The  committee  also  eonunends  the  Post- 
master General  for  proposing  the  bill  (S. 
3401)  In  a  form  suflldently  comprehensive 
to  Insure  an  adequate  Tcrlew  of  the  need 
for  greater  use  of  air  transportation,  and 
of  the  problems  which  may  attend  such 
•use.  However,  the  conunlttee  has  con- 
eluded  after  careful  study  (1)  that  the 
Postmaster  CSeneral  already  has  general 
authority  to  transport  all  classes  of  mall 
by  air  "to  the  extent  required  by  the  postal 
service."  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
naTitlcs  Board,  and  that  It  la  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable  to  attempt  to  restate  that 
present  authority  In  another  statute:  and 
(3)  that  he  does  not  have  adequate 
authority  to  contract  for  air  transportation. 
at  rates  other  than  those  fixed  by  the  Civil 
AOTonautlcs  Board,  In  order  to  meet  special 
needs  of  the  postal  service  and  that  such 
authority  should  be  provided  by  the  Con- 


THX    PaZSZKT    AUTHORITT    OF    THE    POSTVASTZE 

czmaAL 
The  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1058  reenacted 
the  provisions  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1038  relating  to  the  transportaUon  of  mall 
by  aircraft.  The  Federal  Aviation  Act  pro- 
vides that  as  used  in  tliat  act  the  term 
"mail"  means  XJ3.  mail  and  foreign-transit 
mall  (see.  101(23));  that  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  tender  mail  to  any  air  carrier 
certificated  to  transport  It  "to  the  extent  re- 
quired by  the  postal  service"  (sec.  405(d) ); 
that  such  mall  shall  be  uransported  by  the 
air  carrier  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Postmaster  General 
(sec.  40&(d));  and,  that  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  upon  Its  own  initiative  or  upon 
the  petition  of  the  Postmaster  General  or  an 
air  carrier,  shall  fix  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  such  transportation  of  mail  by  air  (sec. 
406(a)). 

That  the  Postmaster  General  has  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  send  all  classes  of  mall  by 
air  has  been  specifically  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
In  the  case  of  AtehUon,  T.  <fr  5.  F.  My. 
Co.  V.  Svmmerfleld  (229  F.  3d  777  (1066)). 
In  that  case  the  railroads  challenged  the 
right  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  transport 
first-class  mail  by  air,  in  connection  with  the 
experiment  begun  In  1053,  contending  that 
his  statutory  authority  to  use  air  transporta- 
tion was  limited  to  movement  of  airmail. 
The  Postmaster  General  contended  that  he 
was  authorized  to  move  all  classes  of  mall  by 
air.  The  teief  filed  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  stated: 

"The  legislative  history  of  the  (Civil  Aero- 
nautics) Act  demonstrates  that  this  Interpre- 
tation is  correct.  That  history  shows  that 
prior  to  its  enactment  several  bills,  seriously 
considered  in  committee  hearings  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  included  a  provision  de- 
fining mail  as  mall  prepaid  at  the  rates  of 
of  ixMtage  for  airmail.  This  provision  was 
changed,  however,  to  eliminate  the  restric- 
tion to  airmail  and  the  act  as  passed  con- 
tained the  broad  definition  of  mall  as  embrac- 
ing all  'V3.  mall  or  foreign-transit  mall.'  " 
The  court,  speaking  through  Judge  Pret- 
tyman,  properly  concluded  that  the  program 
of  carrying  first-class  mall  by  air  was  within 
the  statutory  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  stated : 

"The  Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to 
arrange  for  the  transportation  of  mail  on 
all  post  roads  etitabllahed  by  law.  Including 
air  routes.  Standing  alone  this  general  au- 
thorteation  might  not  be  persuasive,  but  the 
Civil  AsTonautles  Act,  In  requiring  the  Post- 
nsastcr  General  to  tender  'mall'  to  air  car- 
itera.  does  not  limit  that  term  to  'airmail.' 


it  ]  rovldes  generally  that  he  shall  tender 
"ma  J'  to  'the  extent  required  by  the  Postal 
Ser  Ice.' " 

T  le  committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department  is  fully  in  accord 
witl  L  its  conclusion  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral already  has  authority  to  move  all  classes 
of  E  kail  by  air.  The  Postmaster  General  and 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for  Trans- 
pon  atlon  made  clear  to  the  committee  dur- 
ing Lhe  bearings  that  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
of  t  le  bill  as  recommended  by  the  Post  Office 
Dep  utment  were  restatements  of  existing 
aut;  tortty,  and  were  Included  out  of  an  abun- 
dan  :e  of  caution  and  to  Insure  that  the 
Congress  was  fiilly  Informed  of  the  Depart- 
mei  t's  intention  to  expand  further  the  air 
traz  sportatlon  of  first-class  mall  undertaken 
in  1953.  (See  hearings,  pp.  0.  14.  and  24.) 
Tne  ccMnmittee  amendment,  in  the  nature 
substitute,  therefore  eliminates  from  the 
the  proposed  new  subsections  (c)  and 
because  it  feels  they  are  unnecessary, 
consists  solely  of  a  revision  of  the  pro- 
new  subsection  (e)  dealing  with  the 
of  the  Postmaster  General  to  contract 
air  transportation  at  rates  otner  than 
fixed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
There  is  no  present  statutory  author- 
for  his  entering  into  such  contracts. 
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President,  during  the  first  session  of 

present  Congress  the  Subcommittee  on 

Post  Office  of  the  Senate's  Conunlttee  on 

Office  and  Civil  Service  devoted  a  eub- 

6ta4tial   amount  of  time   to  the   matter  of 

increased  use  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 

of  air  transportation  for  the  movement 

irst -class   mall.     Five   days   of   hearings 

held  on  a  bill  submitted  by  the  Poet 

Department,  S.  2402,  during  which  the 

heard   oral    testimony    by    17 

and  received  written  Information 

25  or  30  more. 

the  conclusion  of  these  hearings  and 
careful  study  of  existing  statutes  and 
decisions  construing  them,  the  nui- 
)ority  of  the  committee  was  convinced  that 
Post  Office  Department  has  the  clear  au- 
thority under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to 
all  classes  of  mail  by  air. 
witnesses  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
made  It  very  clear  that  the  increased 
of  air  transportation  was  not  a  matter 
cfaoloe,  but  a  matter  of  necessity  and  as- 
sur4d  the  committee  that  the  use  of  alterna- 
means  of  transportation,  including  air- 
would  be  made  only  when  the  means 
foriheriy  used  proved  Inadequate  to  the  needs 
of  ti  le  postal  service. 

Dprlng    the   last   few    weeks.   Members   of 
eas  have  been  subjected  to  an  unbe- 
lievable  barrage  of   misinformation,   largely 
from  the  railroads,  with  the  re- 
that  many  Members  have  a  completely 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
increase  in  the  use  of  air  transporta- 
and  its  possible  impact  on  other  car- 
For  example,  one  Member  of  the  Hou£e 
stated  that  the  Postmaster  General 
been  going  hog  wild"  on  the  use  of  air 
on  and  that  unless  the  practice 
the  railroads  would  be  forced  to 
disoi>ntlnue  passenger  trains  on  a  wholesale 
serioiisly   hurting    the    railroads   and 
Jeopfu-dixlng  the  mail  service. 

President,  those  who  have  been  mak- 
itatements  of  this  kind  are  simply  mis- 
informed as  to  the  facts,  and  I  would  like  to 
this  occasion  to  set  the  record  straight. 
1 958  the  Poet  Office  Department  moved 
appioximately  460,000  tons  of  first-class  mail. 
Abovt  one-third  of  this  was  for  local  de- 
Another  one-third  was  nonlocal  mail 
less  than  300  miles.  Of  the  remaln- 
( ine-thlrd,  represented  by  first-class  mail 
over  300  miles,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partinent  moved  only  a  small  part  by  air. 
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For  some  time  the  Post  Office  has  been  mov- 
ing approximately  ?5,000  tons  of  first-class 
nuiil  by  air.  In  the  Immediate  future,  it 
proposes  to  move  an  additional  15,000  tons 
annually,  making  a  total  of  about  40,000  tons. 
This  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total  volume  of  nonlocal  mail. 

The  airlines  are  receiving  revenues  of  ap- 
proximately $3  million  annually  from  the 
transportation  of  first-class  tnall.  The  rail- 
roads are  receiving  annually  $346  million  in 
revenues  from  the  Post  Office  Department. 
While  the  Increase  in  airlift  which  is  planned 
will  increase  these  airlines'  revenues  flVi 
or  $2  million,  railroad  revenues  in  the  com- 
ing year  will  Increase  by  substantially  greater 
amounts,  even  after  the  diversion  of  this 
small  fraction  of  the  total  mail  to  air. 

Now  what  is  the  reason  for  the  Increased 
use  of  air  transportation?  Since  1053.  1,620 
mail-carrying  passenger  trains  have  been  dis- 
continued, and  of  these  1,316  were  due  solely 
to  the  voluntary  action  of  the  railroads. 
Since  January  1,  1968,  alone,  T04  mall-carry- 
ing passenger  trains  have  been  discontinued, 
of  which  561  were  withdrawn  by  the  volun- 
tary action  of  the  railroads.  Not  a  single 
train  has  been  discontinued  as  the  result  of 
air  transportation  of  mail.  When  air  trans- 
portation of  first-class  nuiil  was  begun  In 
1053,  11  railroad  mail  cars  were  discontinued. 
This  took  place  prior  to  the  fall  of  1054,  and 
since  that  time  not  a  single  railroad  mall 
car  has  been  discontinued  as  a  result  of  air 
transportation  of  first-class  mall.  The  Post 
Office  Department  expects  the  Increased  use 
of  air  transportation  now  being  effected  to 
result  in  the  discontinuance  of  17  railroad 
post  offices,  but  not  to  result  In  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  single  passenger  schedule. 

On  the  same  day  last  year  that  the  rail- 
road witnesses  were  appearing  before  the 
Post  Office  Subcommittee  to  protest  the  In- 
creased use  of  air  transportation,  other  rail- 
road witnesses  were  appearing  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conunlttee  to  protest 
«my  restriction  upon  their  right  to  discon- 
tinue unprofitable  passenger  trains.  Their 
position  seems  to  be  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  expected  to  move  an  increasing 
volume  of  mail  on  a  constantly  diminishing 
number  of  trains  regardless  of  the  effect  that 
this  may  have  on  the  mail  service  of  the 
American  people. 

I  respectftUly  refer  the  Senate  to  the  re- 
port of  its  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  August  25,  1988,  Senate  Report  No. 
805  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress, 
and  to  the  published  hearings  on  air  trans- 
portation for  other  than  airmail  before  the 
Post  Office  Subcommittee.  This  naatter  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  your  committee 
and  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  a 
modest  increase  in  the  vae  of  air  transporta- 
tion for  first-class  mail  is  necessary  and  in- 
evitable and  will  have  no  significant  effect 
upon  the  revenues  either  of  the  airlines  or 
the  railroads.  The  action  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  in  the  interest  of  providing 
the  American  people  with  the  best  possible 
mall  service,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  support  this  action  despite  the 
screazns  of  the  railroads  over  the  diversion 
of  mail  or  the  equally  pained  screams  of  the 
airlines  that  the  rates  set  by  the  CAB  are  In- 
adequate. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  the 
best  maU  service  which  we  can  give  them. 
Our  responsibility  is  to  them,  and  not  to 
serve  the  selfish  interest  of  a  particular 
branch  of  the  transportation  Industry. 
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VISIT    TO    SENATE    BY    PERUVIAN 
PARLIAMENTARY  DELEGATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  pleased  today  to  have  visiting  with 
us  a  distinguished  delegation  from  the 
legislative  body  of  our  neighbor  to  the 
South.  Peru. 


These  gentlemen  have  been  on  an  ex- 
tensive tour.  They  have  been  gone  from 
their  country  for  60  days  now.  They 
have  visited,  as  guests,  the  parliamen- 
tary bodies  of  various  countries  of 
Europe.  They  have  visited  Russia. 
They  have  visited  India  and  other  parts 
of  Asia.  They  have  visited  Japan  and 
Formosa.  They  will  return  to  their 
home  country  by  way  of  Hawaii  and 
tho  western  coast  of  this  country.  They 
are  in  Washington,  D.C.,  today.  They 
have  been  the  guests  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  a  luncheon  and 
have  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  wish  to  present  tliem  to  the  Senate, 
if  I  may. 

The  Honorable  Ernesto  Moreno,  chair- 
man of  the  group. 

The  Honorable  Manuel  Montesinos. 

The  Honorable  Julio  Miguel  Mendoza. 

The  Honorable  Luis  Sobrevilla. 

The  Honorable  Emilio  Zunlga. 

The  Honorable  Augusto  Ouzman. 

The  Honorable  Carlos  Mendivll. 

The  Honorable  Luis  Tamayo. 

[As  their  names  were  read,  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  rose  In  their  places, 
and  were  greeted  with  applause.] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  the  Senate  join 
me  in  extending  welcome  to  our  distin- 
guished guests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabcuna,  in  wel- 
coming our  fellow  parliamentarians 
from  the  Republic  of  Peru. 

We  call  your  Republic  a  great  country. 
We  certainly  anticipate,  as  a  result  of 
your  travels  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  well  as  to  other  countries 
throughout  the  world,  that  you  will  re- 
turn to  your  own  country  with  a  greater 
and  a  better  understanding  of  what  this 
globe  is  turning  into.  It  is  a  globe  which 
is  shrinking  by  the  day.  It  is  a  globe 
which  is  bringing  us  closer  together.  It 
is  a  globe  which  is  making  us  neighbors 
one  of  another. 

Your  Republic  is  a  great  and  a  proud 
country.  It  is  a  country  which  used  to 
house  the  vicegeral  capital  in  the  city 
of  Lima,  enc<nnpassing  a  great  part  of 
all  the  Americas.  It  is  still  a  great  and 
a  growing  capital,  as  your  country  is  still 
a  great  and  a  growing  country. 

You  have  many  problems,  as  we  have. 
You  have  problems  with  your  Andean 
area,  with  your  coastal  region,  and  with 
that  part  of  your  country  which  extends 
into  and  toward  the  headwaters  of  the 
Amazon  River. 

We  hope  that  together  we  shall  be  able 
to  go  forward.  I  assure  you  that  we  aie 
honored,  delighted,  and  privileged  that 
you  have  taken  the  tixtuble  to  come  to 
see  us.  We  hope  jrour  group  will  be 
only  the  first  of  many  which  will  con- 
tinue this  sound  precedent  you  have  set. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  welcome 
which  is  being  given  to  our  colleagues 
from  Peru  at  this  time.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  have  representatives  from 
your  great  country  with  us  today. 

Peru  is  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  country  which  has 
both  the  oldest  and  the  newest  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have. 


In  the  beautiful  capital  city  of  Lima, 
there  is  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
the  oldest  university  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  not  far  from  the  uni- 
versity there  are  some  of  the  most  mod- 
ern buildings  and  some  of  the  most  mod- 
ern works. 

Lima  is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  I  have  ever  seen. 

As  one  goes  back  from  Lima,  one  finds 
some  most  picturesque  country.  One 
finds  the  oldest  traces  of  civilization  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
such  good  neighbors  in  the  great  coun- 
try of  Peru.  I  am  delighted  our  good 
neighbors  are  pasang  us  a  visit  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  urge  as  many  of  my 
colleagues  as  can  possibly  do  so  to  re- 
turn the  visit  from  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  of  us. 

As  the  Senat(»-  from  Montana  has 
very  wisely  remarked,  you  have  prob- 
lems and  we  have  problems.  It  is  now 
reaching  the  point  where  our  problems 
are  one  and  the  same;  we  have  the  same 
problems.  Therefore,  it  is  more  im- 
perative than  ever  before  that  we  work 
together  to  solve  these  mutual  problems. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  fond  of  Peru.  I  have  visited  there 
often.     It  is  a  great  country. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen, 
"Hurry  back.  We  are  happy  to  have 
you." 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  stated.  I  urge  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress  to  visit  your  fine  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
remember  my  initial  visit  to  Peru  some 
20  years  ago.  I  was  rather  fascinated 
with  that  wonderful  city  of  Lima.  One 
of  the  things  which  fascinated  me  more 
than  anything  else  was  the  great  concept 
which  Peruvian  officials  had  of  the 
procedures  in  tliis  country,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
know  too  much  about  the  procedures 
there. 

In  addition,  I  found  very  many  people 
who  were  quite  adept  In  our  language. 
I  must  confess  that,  of  course,  my  Span- 
ish was  either  nil  or  so  faulty  that  I 
could  not  make  myself  understood.  I 
came  back  home  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things 
we  could  do  in  our  own  hemisphere  is  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Spanish,  because 
when  the  barrier  of  language  has  been 
removed  it  is  very  easy  to  gain  under- 
standing and  all  the  good  fruits  of  im- 
derstanding  which  follow  in  Its  wake. 

Gentlemen,  I  salute  you.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  introducing 
these  distinguished  guests.  My  State  is 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  North  America. 

When  De  Soto  started  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Florida  and  through  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  United  States,  he  re- 
cruited a  considerable  portion  of  his 
force  in  Peru.  De  Soto's  force  was  com- 
posed of  Spanish  soldiers  and  Indian 
warriors  from  Peru. 

The  best  account  which  has  ever  been 
written  of  that  expedition  was,  "The 
Florida  of  the  Inca,"  the  story  of  the 


Spanish  conquistador  and  the  Indian 
nations,  writcn  by  a  Peruvian,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Incas.  He  became  a 
great  scholar  in  Spanish  and  wrote  an 
excellent  account  of  De  Soto's  expedi- 
tion, telUng  how  the  expedition  was 
floated  down  the  Mississippi  on  barges, 
and  coasted  along  the  Texas  shore.  The 
remnants  of  the  expedition  finally  got 
back  to  Mexico  City.  It  was  a  Peruvian 
who  wrote  for  our  country  and  for  your 
country  in  your  language — for  the  civil- 
ized world — the  best  account  of  that 
expedition. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  University 
of  Texas  brought  out  a  new  edition  in 
English  of  this  great  account  of  De 
Soto's  expedition,  written  by  the  Inca. 
That  has  l>een  a  best  seller,  published 
by  the  University  of  Texas  Press. 

The  book,  an  account  of  the  De  Soto 
Spanish-Peruvian  Expedition  has  been 
printed  in  edition  after  edition.  We  are 
proud  to  welcMne  the  representatives  of 
the  "Land  of  the  Sun,"  this  coimtry 
which  had,  when  Pizzaro  went  there,  one 
of  the  highest  civilizations  in  the  world 
at  that  time,  and  the  representatives  of 
this  people,  a  great  people  for  hundreds 
of  years,  have  honored  us  by  coming 
here  today.  I  am  glad  to  join  in  wel- 
coming them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Qulero  decirles  a 
nuestros  distinguidos  amigos  del  gran 
pais  del  Peru  que  tenemos  mucho  placer 
en  verles  en  el  Senado  de  los  Estados 
Unldos.  El  Senado  abre  sus  brazos  en 
recibirles.   Bienvenidos. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the 
proceedings  in  reference  to  our  recep- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  delegation  be 
placed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  Rk- 
ORD  which  will  not  intervene  in  the 
speech  being  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  that  there  be  included 
certain  biographical  material  to  be  sup- 
plied to  us  by  the  State  Department. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical material  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[F^om  the  Department  of  State,  Office  of  Cul- 
tural Relations] 

BlOCKAFHICAI.     DATA     OT     P^TTVIAM     CONGRXS- 
SIONAL   DCLBIATION 

1.  Ernesto  Moreno  Pigueroa:  First  Vice 
President,  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  head  of 
delegation.  Deputy  from  Ancash.  Bom  Jan- 
uary 6,  lOlS,  In  Huaraz,  Peru.  Moreno  studied 
at  the  National  High  School  of  Trujlllo  and 
later  in  France  at  the  Lycee  St.  Louis  of  Paris. 
He  received  a  doctor  of  laws  degree  from  the 
University  ot  Ban  Marcos  of  L4ma  In  1041. 
He  speaks  R'ench  and  Spanish  but  is  not 
believed  to  be  familiar  with  Bngllsh.  Mo- 
reno is  probably  a  member  of  the  APRA 
Party  and  has  been  a  leader  of  the  Aprista- 
controUed  Frente  Parlamentario  Indepen- 
diente  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  since  his 
election  to  that  body  In  1056.  He  was  elected 
First  Vice  President  of  the  chamber  In  July 
1959.  Moreno  is  believed  to  have  close  ties 
with  present  APRA  leaders  but  acts  more  as 
a  defender  and  foUower  of  APRA  policy  than 
as  a  policymaker.  He  has  been  exceedingly 
active  in  the  World  Interparliamentary 
Union  organization  since  1056  and  has  at- 
tended meetings  of  that  organization  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Warsaw,  and  Athens.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
WIU   and    vice    jwesident   of    the   Peruvian 
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(l«iag»tlon  •eendlted  to  tlu  WIU.  Report- 
edly. Manao  wm  InvlteCI  to  rUkt  ih»  UAAB. 
•ad  Communist  Cbln*  In  19W  m  tl>«  guest 
ot  those  OoTenunente  but  dsellnsd  beesnee 
of  s  preooeixpation  wltb  elections  within  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  B»  was  again  InTlted 
to  Tlalt  the  XTBSSL  and  Oommunlst  China 
In  1000  by  the  Russian  delegation  at  the 
Warsaw  meeting  of  the  World  interparlia- 
mentary meeting  and  aeo^ted.  He  left  Uma 
in  early  i^irU  lOao  with  nine  other  Invitees 
and  spsnt  apfvoxlmately  3  weeks  visiting 
heMnrt  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

a.  Manuel  Montesinos  Velasoo:  First  Sec- 
retary of  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  secretary 
at  delegation.  Deputy  from  ICadre  de  Dios. 
Born  January  1.  190&(?)  at  Cuceo.  Pftru. 
MOPtsslnos  comes  from  a  middle-class  but 
rsspected  family.  He  was  educated  in  the 
local  schools  of  Cuaoo  but.  unlike  most  Pe- 
ruvian Congressmen,  did  not  attend  a  Pe- 
ruvian university.  He  was  married  to  the 
former  Mercedes  Cordova  In  1947  and  the 
couple  are  not  believed  to  have  children.  He 
speslrs  and  reads  Kngltoh  adequately  but  not 
fluently.  Montesinos  is  a  member  of  the 
Unifleael6n  Naclonal  Uoe  in  ttte  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1866. 
Be  was  President  Prado's  secretary  during  h\a 
first  administration  from  1938~ifi.  He  there- 
fore has  not  attacked  the  Oovemment  since 
his  election  in  19M  and,  conversely,  has 
proved  helpful  to  the  jvesent  administration 
in  controversial  debates.  He  was  elected 
D^uty  Secretary  ot  the  Chamber  c<  Deputies 
in  July  1960.  He  was  a  leader  grantee  of 
the  department  in  1968. 

3.  Augusto  Ouzman  Robles:  Senattx*  from 
Aneash,  Ouzman  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
In  19M  cm  the  Christian  Democrat  ticket. 
He  Is  an  architect  and  a  graduate  of  the  Na- 
tional Bnglneering  School  of  Lima  and  has, 
in  the  past,  been  presldait  of  the  National 
Archltecto  Society.  Prom  1946  to  1948  Ouz- 
man was  a  Director  of  the  National  Tourist 
Commission  and  later  Dlrector-Oeneral  of 
the  Ministry  of  Development  and  Public 
Works.  In  the  Senate,  he  Is  a  member  of  the 
Roads,  Atomic  Xnergy,  Fiscal,  and  Biidget 
Committees  and  is  president  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  He  Is  married  to  Delia 
Negron  de  Ouaman. 

4.  Smlllo  Zunlga  y  Ousnan:  Deputy  from 
Aneash,  Zimlga  is  a  mining  and  petrolsum 
engineer  who  has  strong  Interests  in  both 
fields.  He  was  educated  In  Trujillo  schools 
and  Is  a  graduate  of  the  National  engineer- 
ing School  of  Unui.  He  was  Superintend - 
ant  of  Mines  of  the  Pallasca  Mining  Cor- 
poration and  has  also  worked  with  the 
Mining  Committee  of  the  Chamber  and  a 
member  of  the  Atomic  Energy  and  Petro- 
leum Committees  as  well.  He  is  married 
to  Rosa  CastiUo  Revelo  de  Zunlga  y  Ouz- 
man and  Is  not  believed  to  have  any  chil- 
dren. 

6.  Julio  Miguel  Mendosa  Dongo:  Law- 
yer and  Deputy  for  Cuaoo.  Mendoaa  was 
elected  to  ths  Chamber  of  E>8puties  in  1966 
on  an  Independent  ticket  but  is  widely  be- 
lieved to  have  strong  pro-APRA  sympathies. 
Ha  has  been  a  consistent  defender  of  Aprls- 
mo  and  present  Aprlsta  leaders  in  the 
Chamber  since  his  election.  He  was  eleetad 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  in  1906 
and  has  served  on  the  Electoral,  Labor 
Leglalatlon,  and  Budget  C(»nmlttees  of  the 
Chamber.  He  Is  married  to  Bvangelina 
Oamsoo  de  Mendoaa  and  the  couple 
hav*  two  daughters.  Mendosa  bad  the 
reputation  of  being  a  quiet  but  hard  and 
effldant  worker  in  the  Chambw. 

6.  I«Dls  Sobrevilla  0<maalea:  Deputy 
from  Junln,  Sobrevilla  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  as  an  Independent  in  1966.  He  is 
married  to  Renee  MOrayma  Daniels  de 
Sobrevilla  and  the  coupla  have  no  children. 
He  Is  a  msmber  of  the  Labor  Legislation 
Coaunlttce  and  President  of  the  Women  and 
Children  Leglalatlon  Cranmittes. 


7.  Carlos  Mendlvil  Duarte:  Deputy  from 
/  yachcho.  Moulivil  was  elected  to  the 
C  hamber  In  1950  on  the  ticket  of  the  Movl- 
B  lento  Democratico  Paruano,  President  Pra- 
<^^  IMUty,  but  switched  allegiance  In  1958 

the  TTnlflcaclon  Naclonal  bloc  in  the 
^amber  which  has  gsnsrally  supported  and 
d  sfended  the  administration  of  ez«Prealdent 
C  Elrla.  In  the  1950  session  of  Congress 
(frhlch  has  not  yet  terminated),  Mendlvil 
President  of  the  Post  OfBce  and  Com- 
munications Committee  and  a  member  of 
t  le  Ministry  of  Marine  Committee.  Mendl- 
vl  attended  a  Latin  American  Antl-Ccxn- 
o  unist  Conference  in  Ouatemala  In  Sep- 
t  lonber  1968. 

8.  Luis  Tsmayo  Peeua:  Deputy  from 
Ciiaco:  independent. 

Escort-interpreters  from  State  Depart - 
oient:  Lawrence  S.  Bagelburger,  Theodore 
ii  Herrera. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawu*e.  Mr. 
A'esldent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
t  le  Senate  stand  In  recess  subject  to  the 
c  ill  of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2  o'clock 
a  Id  32  minutes  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a 
rscess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2  o'clock  and  34  minutes  pjn.  the 
E  enate  reassembled  on  being  called  to 
o  -der  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Ur.  Mc- 
C  K  in  the  chair) . 
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\ESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
ri  lading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
S  weaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
fallowing  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
hitlon,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
{Resident  pro  tempore: 

H.B.  471.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  661 
oi  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
tl  at  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
SI  me  authority  to  remit  Indebtedness  of  en- 
11  ted  members  upon  discharge  as  the  Sec- 
r«  tarles  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have; 

HH.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Abi; 

HJt.  2688.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Buck 
Tien  Sah: 

HJl.4640.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Nkggar; 

HJl.  4834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Olu- 
m  ppe  Antonio  Turchi; 

HJl.  6160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  0\ir 
Jj  dy  of  the  Lake  Church; 

HJl.  6830.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform- 
it  r  of  I4>pllcatl(m  of  certain  postal  require- 
n  ents  with  req>ect  to  disdosiire  of  the  aver- 
a(  e  numbers  of  oc^ies  of  publications  sold 
01  distributed  to  paid  sutMcrlbers,  and  for 
ol  ber  purposes; 

HJl.  8417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grand 
LKlge  of  North  Dakota.  Ancient  Ftee  and 
A  «epted  Masons; 

HJl.  9106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
81  mpson; 

HJl.  9170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
J.  Finn.  Jr.; 

HJl.  9349.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Marlene 
A  Orant; 

HJl.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
Biadford  LaRue; 

BJl.9563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joeef 
Siizinger;  and 

HJ.  Res.  a08.  Joint  resolution  providing 
fo  r  participation  by  the  United  SUtas  in  the 
West  Vlrs^nia  centennial  celetaratiasi  to  be 
h^d  In  196S  at  various  loeatkms  in  Ills  State 

West  Virginia,  and  for  other  pmpoasi. 


ADVANCES     ON     QOVKRNMENT -IN- 
SURED SHIP  MORTOAOES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboislativx  Cuekx.  A  bill  (8. 
3018)  to  authorise  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration to  make  advances  on  Govern- 
ment-insured ship  mortgages. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3018)  to  authorize  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  make  ad- 
vances oir  Government-insured  ship 
mortgages  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  section  1105(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  is  fvuther 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "required  to  pay 
by  subsectlcm  (a)  of  this  section,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  permitted  to  pay  or  advance 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f )  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1105  of  the  Merciiant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)(1)  Where  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
has  Insured  a  mortgage  under  the  provtslons 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  may  make  ad- 
vances to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  mortgagor, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  of  prin- 
cipal. Interest,  or  both  principal  and  Interest, 
payable  under  the  terms  of  the  Insured 
mortgage.  Such  advances  or  payments  shall 
be  made  only  upon  the  assumption  of  an 
obligation  by  tlie  mortgagor,  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  which  may  be 
subordinate  to  the  Indebtedness  secured  by 
tlie  insured  mortgage,  to  repay  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  such  advances  or  pay- 
ments, with  Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and,  if  the  Sec- 
retary so  prescribes,  with  additional  consid- 
eration in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1  per 
centiun  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  such  advances  or  payments.  Such  ad- 
vances or  payments  shall  be  subject  to  such 
further  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  may  prescribe. 

"(2)  When  the  mortgagee  of  any  mortgage 
with  respect  to  which  advances  or  payments 
have  been  made  under  tills  subsection  has 
been  paid  in  full  tlie  principal  and  interest 
secured  by  the  mortgage,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  sliall  be  subrogated  to  the  posi- 
tion the  mortgagee  would  have  bad  with 
respect  to  the  mortgage  If  the  principal  and 
interest  had  not  been  paid.  Such  subroga- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  the  following 
amoimta: 

"(A)  Advances  to  the  mortgagor  and  pay- 
ments to  the  mortgagee  made  under  this 
subsection; 

"(B)  Interest  on  advances  to  pay  install- 
ments of  principal  and  on  payments  of  In- 
stallments of  principal  made  under  this  sub- 
section but  not  exceeding  interest  at  the 
rate  provided  in  ttie  mortgage  for  payment 
after  default  in  payment  of  an  Installment 
of  principal:  and 

"(C)  Any  additional  consideration  the 
Secretary  of  Cc»nmerce  has  contracted  for 
under  this  subsection  (in  lieu  of  mortgage 
insiuvnce  premium),  Init  not  exceeding  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  Insurance  premiiuns 
specified  In  the  mortgage  insurance  contract. 

"(3)  Upon  making  any  advance  or  pay- 
ment imder  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  sludl  file,  ptnmumt  to  subsection 
O  of  the  Slilp  Mortgage  Act,  1920.  with  the 
collector  of  ciutoms  of  the  port  of  docu- 
xnentation  of  the  vessel  a  notice  of  claims  of 


Ucn  by  subrogation.  The  collector  of  cus- 
toms shall  reeord  such  notice  and  shaU  Issue 
two  certified  oc^ilea  tliaraof  to  the  mortga- 
gor who  shaU  place,  and  use  d\ie  dlllgenoe 
to  retain,  one  copy  on  board  the  mortgaged 
vessel  and  cause  such  copy  and  the  docu- 
ments of  the  vessel  to  be  exhibited  by  the 
master  to  any  person  having  bunlneas  with 
the  vessel,  which  may  give  rise  to  a  maritime 
Uen  upon  the  vessel,  or  to  the  sale,  convey- 
ance, or  mortgage  thereof.  The  master  of 
the  vessel  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any 
such  person,  exlilblt  to  him  the  documents 
of  the  vessel  and  the  copy  of  any  such  no- 
tice placed  on  board  thereof. 

"(4)  SubsecUon  J  of  the  Ship  Mortgage 
Act.  1930,  is  hereby  made  i^jplicable  to  the 
notices  of  claim  of  Hen  by  subrogation  pro- 
vided for  in  tills  subsection  In  the  same  way 
as  It  applies  to  preferred  mortgages." 

liir.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  Cal- 
endar No.  1453,  8.  3018,  Is  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Bfarltime  Administration  to 
make  advances  on  Government-insured 
ship  mortgages.  The  report  on  the  bill 
Is  quite  lengthy,  because  this  really  is 
somewhat  of  a  technical  matter. 

The  bill,  as  it  has  been  amended,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, and  also  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  is  highly  In  favor  of  the 
bin.  on  the  ground  that  it  probably 
would  save  the  Government  a  great  deal 
of  money  were  the  act  amended. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  arises  out  of  a 
situation  caused  by  a  drop  in  cargoes, 
mainly  affecting  tankers  flying  the 
American  flag,  as  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  something  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  mortgages.  These  are 
mainly  the  large,  modem  tankers.  The 
drop  of  tanker  tonnage  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half  has  put  these  operators  in  a 
position  whereby  they  may  default  upon 
their  mortgages,  "niat  being  the  case, 
under  the  present  law  the  Government 
would  have  to  take  over  the  ships,  put 
them  In  mothballs,  and  hold  them.  Ob- 
viously, the  Government  would  find  itself 
with  several  of  these  large  tankers  on  its 
hands. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  the 
Comptroller  General  and  others,  as  well 
as  the  operators,  feel  that  the  law  should 
be  changed  to  allow  the  operators  to 
spread  out  the  mortgage  payments,  or  to 
permit  some  leeway  in  mortgage  pay- 
ments, so  that  the  ships  can  continue  to 
operate.  This  will  be  better,  because  then 
the  government  will  be  continually  get- 
ting in  money  on  the  mortgages,  and  the 
ships  will  be  in  operation,  if  and  when 
they  can  be. 

The  bill  arises  also  out  of  the  fact  that 
a  refinancing  of  the  mortgages  at  the 
present  rate  of  interest  would  be  vir- 
tually impossible.  I  heard  the  testimony 
of  several  of  the  operators  and  some 
people  who  are  interested  in  marine 
financing. 

This  is  permissive  legislation.  Its  only 
effect  would  be  to  allow  the  Government 
to  make  changes  in  the  mortgages,  or 
to  hold  up  mortgage  payments  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  justified,  so  that  the 
ships  can  continue  to  operate  in  the  hope 
that  the  cargoes  will  improve,  which  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past  6  months. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment 


Mr.LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yidd. 
Mr.  LAUSCHS.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  itropoaal  contemidatoB  au- 
thorizing the  Government  to  make  ad- 
vances to  meet  a  principal  pasnnent 
which  has  become  due  under  a  mortgage 
debt  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR  In  effect,  it  puts  the 
Government  in  the  position  of  a  guar- 
antor, upon  whom  demand  is  likely  to  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  full  guar- 
anteed amount,  advancing  to  the  debtor 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  keep  the 
obligation  alive. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  provision  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accoimting  Office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  has  also 
been  contended  that  there  Is  a  general 
belief  that  the  present  law  may  be  ade- 
quate, but  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  stated  that  it  had  approved  one 
such  payment  but  requested  that  the  law 
be  clarified. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Substantially  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  is  what 
the  Comptroller  General  wrote  the  com- 
mittee on  March  9.  1960. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS   of  Delaware.     As  I 
understand    it,    the    Government    pay- 
ments will  be  made  only  on  those  mort- 
gages which  had  previously  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  Government? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes,  that  is  aU. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.      The 
Government  payments  will  not  be  used  in 
any  way  to  make  payment  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  mortgage  which  may  repre- 
sent private  mortgage  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  understands  this 
point  very  well.  Otherwise  we  would 
have  to  call  upon  the  Treasury  to  pay 
the  whole  mortgage,  and  then  we  would 
have  a  ship  on  our  hands  and  we  would 
not  have  any  way  to  get  any  part  of  it 
back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate that,  but  the  point  is  that  these 
payments  will  be  made  only  on  previously 
guaranteed  Government  mortgages. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Then  to 
the  extent  that  those  payments  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  principle,  that  would 
reduce  the  present  guarantee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  remainder  of  the  debt? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3nleld? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.    Actually  the  effect 
of  the  bill  is  possibly  to  save  the  Gov- 
ernment several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  the  Comp- 
troller General's  opinion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Prvsklent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  I  could  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Did  I  not  read  In  the  press 
a  short  time  ago  that  our  country  had 
a  brand  new  tanker  which  had  Just 
been  ccxnpleted  and  which  had  not 
made  a  voyage?  Have  we  not  many 
more  such  vessels  coming  along  for 
which  there  is  no  demand? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  Government  mortgaged 
tankers  now  on  the  ways.  The  tankers 
to  which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
refers  are  those  being  built  for  private 
accounts,  and  in  many  cases  their  own- 
ers have  not  asked  for  a  Govemmenf 
guaranteed  mortgage.  There  may  be 
s<Hne  which  are  just  about  finished.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTUETT.  I  should  like  to 
comment  oo.  the  statement  just  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
AifDEKsoNl .  The  first  time  the  question 
arose  was  by  way  of  a  story  in  a  local 
newspaper.  It  was  thought  some  great 
fraud  was  being  perpetrated  upon  the 
Government  through  the  introduction 
of  the  bill.  I  presided  over  a  hearing, 
and  the  facts  as  explained  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  are  quite  to 
the  contrary.  The  bill  is  essential  to 
save  the  Government  money,  because 
the  Government  has  made  these  mort- 
gage commitments  already,  and  this  ar- 
rangement will  in  effect  bail  out  a  situa- 
tion that  Is  no  one's  fault. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Who  is  bailing 
them  out?  That  is  the  i>oint  about 
which  I  am  concerned.  The  last  story 
I  read  was  to  the  effect  that  a  large 
tanker  had  been  constructed  and  was  in 
a  shipyard.  It  had  never  hauled 
a  single  barrel  of  oil,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  its  services;  yet  we  were  con- 
structing more  of  the  same  nature. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion applies  only  to  ships  the  constnic- 
tlOTi  of  which  has  already  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  Maritime  Administration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  All  I  am  trying  to 
determine  is  whether  new  vessels  are 
being  built  when  there  Is  no  use  for 
them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Govenmient 
would  not  guarantee  the  mortgage  on 
a  ship  If  it  did  not  think  there  was  use 
for  it.      

Mr.  BUTLER.  At  the  time  of  the 
Suez  crisis,  there  was  great  need  for 
ships,  and  the  national  security  required 
them.  The  Government  could  not  de- 
fault on  a  contract  that  it  had  made 
in  good  faith.  The  ship  would  not  have 
been  put  (»  the  ways  if  the  Govemmoit 
had  not  guaranteed  87^  percent  of  its 
mortgage. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  proposed 
legislation  provide  for  the  payment  of 
only  the  87^  percent  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  or  the  entire  100  percent? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  No,  the  bill  refers  to 
the  87^  percent.  The  company  puts 
in  the  12  M:  percoit. 
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Mr.  ANI^RSON.  In  wh»t  section  is 
that  provision? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  was  widnally  under 
title  XI. 

Mr.  ANDEBOOtl.  Tbe  13^  percent 
is  the  downpayment.  but  how  about  the 
extra  payments  provided  in  this  legisla- 
tion?     

Mr.  jauixXR.  These  are  not  extra 
payments.  As  I  understand  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  the  Oovemment  is  in 
the  position  of  a  guarantor.  It  must 
pay  the  principal  immediately  upon  de- 
fault If  it  pays  the  principal  and  has 
advanced  that  sum  of  money,  it  is  also 
liable  for  the  interest. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  principal  sum 
of  the  mortgage? 
Mr.  BDTLKR  Yes. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  pro- 
posed legislation  permit  the  Oovemment 
to  pay  the  mortgagee  100  percent  rather 
than  87  V^  percent  of  the  mortgage? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Whatever  percentage 
was  paid  originally. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Twelve  and  one- 
half  percent  of  the  mortgage  had  been 
paid  originally;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  12  V^  percent 
was  paid  by  the  one  who  built  the  ship. 
Bfr.  BUTLER.  That  was  at  the  time 
the  construction  of  the  ship  started,  and 
the  agreraient  was  made  with  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  bin,  in 
effect,  put  the  Oovemment  in  the  posi- 
tion of  taking  all  the  rest  of  the  pay- 
ments and  making  good  even  though  the 
vessel  is  standing  idle  and  has  never  once 
hauled  a  single  barrel  of  oil? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  It  must  do  that  now 
if  it  takes  the  vessel  over.  In  addition, 
the  Oovemment  must  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  foreclosure  and  sale;  whereas  if 
we  got  a  moratorium,  it  would  not  cost 
us  anything.  We  would  not  have  to  put 
up  the  principal. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Otherwise,  it  may 
cost  us  as  much  as  a  couple  of  hundred 
million  dollars. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  has  the  floor. 
The  bill  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  further  amend- 
ment, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ahsbs- 
soN]  is  expressing  some  doubt  about  the 
correctness  of  the  bill,  i  would  be  chal- 
lenging it  immediately  if  I  thought  there 
was  a  weakness  in  it.  From  the  hearings 
I  concluded  that  it  does  nothing  more 
than  to  say  ^  the  United  States,  the 
guarantor  of  a  debt,  that  when  there  is 
a  default  by  the  debtor,  on  an  install- 
ment of  the  mortgage  debt,  instead  of 
the  creditor  having  the  (^mwrtunity  to 
demand  the  full  payment  of  the  entire 
debt,  the  Oovemment  may  advance  suf- 
ficient mmey  to  the  debtor  to  pay  the 
installment  that  the  debtor  is  unable 
to  pay. 
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I  subsCTlbe  to  that  provision  because 

mow  that  a  guarantor  frequently  would 
to  continue  the  debtor  In  business 

ther  than  have  the  debtor  sold  out.  and 

willing  therefore  to  make  an  advance 
the  money  to  meet  an  installment 

at  is  due. 

I  have  not  heard  about  the  tanker  of 

ch  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 

If  it  is  a  fact,  it  is  the  conse- 

ence  of  an  authorization  to  build  a 

er  and  to  guarantee  a  debt  at  a  time 

en  probably  the  building  of  the  tanker 

not  Justifled.    I  do  not  know  about 

at. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f^om  Ohio  for  that  statemmt. 

What  security  will  the  Oovemment  get 
fdr  the  advance  which  it  makes?  What 
84rt  of  prior  claim  will  it  get? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  factual  result  is 
tliat  if  the  Oovemment  advances 
ei  tough  money  to  pay  one  installment,  to 
tl  lat  extent  the  debt  due  to  the  creditor 
14  reduced. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  about  the 
Gbvemment?  What  does  it  get  for  the 
n  (mey  it  pays  out?  Does  it  get  a  lien 
against  the  vessel? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Oovemment  be- 
comes a  subrogee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  it  get  a  lien 
a|:ainst  the  vessel? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    Yes ;  a  first  lien. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question  with  definiteness. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  By  subrogation  it 
g^ts  a  first  lien  on  the  amount  it  puts  in. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    We  stand  in  the  place 

the  mortgagees  to  the  extent  of  the 
payment. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Carl- 
sdN  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  For  the  benefit  of 
tie  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  because 
ttis  is  a  technical  matter,  I  ask  unani- 
maus  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
R  ccoRo  some  letters  from  the  Comptrol- 
le'  General,  addressed  to  me,  which 
ea  plain  the  situation  very  fully  and  state 
tte  beneflt  which  would  accrue  to  the 
O  )vemment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
wi  !re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
aq  follows: 

COMITBOLI.XR  OKNCSAL  OT  THK 

Umrxd  Statks^ 
Washington.  March  9. 1960. 
Hdn.  Wajuzn  G.  Magnxtson, 
Cti  airman.  Committee  on  Interstate   and 

foreign  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate. 

3zAK  Mb.  Chaibican:  Further  reference  is 
mi  ^e  to  your  letter  of  February  16,  1960,  ac- 
koQwledged  on  February  10.  requesting  the 
coi  omenta  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
coi  iceming  S.  3018,  SSth  CongresB.  3d  session, 
enitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
A(%nlni«tratlon  to  make  advances  on  Gov- 


loi 


tlch 

to 

co^y 

Is 

for 

th4 


en  iment-lnsiired  ship  mortgages." 

I  >n  December  2,  1969.  we  rendered  an  opln- 
to  the  Administrator.  Maritime  Admin - 
Is^ation,  relative  to  the  matter  of  advancing 
f ui  ids  to  a  mortgagor  for  payment  of  a  quar- 
tei  ly  installment  of  principal  on  a  ablp  mort- 
ga^  ins\ired  by  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
under  title  XI  of  the  1936  act  in  order 
prevent  a  default  under  the  mortgage.  A 
of  that  decision  Is  enclosed. 
":  'ou  will  observe  we  concluded  that  there 
1  ko  spednc  provision  In  title  XI  of  the  act 
situations  such  as  the  one  described  In 
Administrator's  letter  of  October  36,  1969, 


a  copy  of  which  also  is  enclosed;  and  we 
also  pointed  out  that,  for  reasons  set  forth 
therein,  while  section  207  contemplated  that 
the  Administration  should  be  permitted  a 
considerable  amount  of  latitude  In  con- 
tractual matters,  ruch  section  might  not  be 
as  clearly  in  point  as  desirable  to  cope  with 
the  situation  presented.  However,  we  be- 
lieved that  the  statements  contained  in  the 
Administrator's  letter  were  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  reasonable  showing  that  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  character  involved  were 
reasonably  necessary  or  expedient  because 
of  the  business  native  of  the  authorized  ac- 
tivities Involved. 

We  were  not  unmindful  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1105(c)  (1)  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  in  the  event  he  determines  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  do  not  re- 
quire foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  may  make 
such  agreement  with  the  mortgagor  as  in  his 
opinion  will  result  in  remedying  the  defaults. 
But  we  also  were  aware  that  this  authority 
vests  only  after  assignment  of  the  mortgage 
to  the  Secretary  and  after  payment  of  the 
mortgage  by  the  Oovemment  to  the  mort- 
gagee: whereas  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Administrator  contemplated  assistance  to  the 
borrower  prior  to  such  action — ^whlch  Is  the 
type  of  reUef  proposed  by  the  present  blU. 
Therefore,  since  it  was  our  view  that  the 
action  proposed  by  the  Administration  would 
be  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  Government, 
we  interposed  no  objection  to  the  plan.  Av 
that  time,  we  also  obMrved  that  the  Admin- 
istrator already  had  Infmmed  the  legislative 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  his 
Intention  to  recommend  legislation  which 
would  provide  explicit  authority  to  take  suit- 
able action  to  protect  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  by  preventing  so  far  as  possible 
defaults  under  Insured  mortgages. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  and  for  reasons 
set  forth  more  fuUy  in  our  opinion  of  De- 
cember 3.  1969,  we  recommend  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOSXPB  Campbxu., 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

COMl>TROLI.ZB  OKNXBAI,  Or  THX 

UKrm>  Statss, 
Washington,  Decem1>er  2, 1959. 
Hon.  Clasknck  G.  Moisz, 
Administrator,  MaHttme  Administration. 

DxAa  Ma.  Moasx :  Reference  is  made  to  your 
letter  of  October  28,  1969.  relative  to  the 
matter  of  advancing  funds  to  a  mortgagor 
for  payment  of  a  quarterly  Installment  of 
principal  on  a  ship  mortgage  insured  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  under  title  XI  of 
the  1936  act  in  order  to  prevent  a  default 
under  the  mortgage. 

Briefly  stated,  it  ai^iears  that  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1967,  you  entered  Into  a  contract  of 
Insurance  of  mortgage  with  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  under  which  a  mortgage  in  the 
amount  of  •3,909,900,  running  for  a  period  of 
16  years,  was  Insured  as  to  principal  and  in- 
terest at  the  rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  on 
a  tanker  for  the  Red  Hills  Corp.  The  mort- 
gagor paid  the  quarterly  installments  on  the 
mortgage  as  due  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$376,866.  plus  Interest,  until  March  24,  1969, 
at  which  time,  due  to  losses  experienced  in 
the  depressed  tanker  market,  the  company 
was  xmable  to  meet  its  obligations.  At  that 
time  your  Administration  and  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  agreed  to  defer  the  March  and 
June  1969  installments  aggregating  $130  330 
until  December  3,  1972,  the  maturity  date 
of  the  mortgage.  However,  interest  due  on 
the  deferred  payments  was  paid  to  the  bank 
by  the  company. 

The  vessel  has  been  laid  up,  except  for  one 
voyage,  since  March  1069,  and  the  company 
was  imable  to  meet  the  September  24.  1969, 
mortgage  payment.  The  bank  was  imwilUng 
to  agree  to  a  deferment  of  the  September  24, 
1959,  mortgage  Installment  unless  the  inter- 
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est  rate  on  the  remainder  of  the  notes  se- 
cured by  the  mortgage  was  Increased  to  5^^ 
percent  insured,  or  to  6  percent  with  the 
additional  1  percent  uninsured  and  payable 
to  tbe  extent  earned  by  the  company.  Tour 
Administration  was  opposed  to  such  an  ar- 
rangement since,  in  your  opinion.  It  would 
increase  the  Government's  liability  or  would 
place  an  additional  burden  on  the  company. 
On  October  26,  1969,  there  was  due  the 
amount  of  $66,166  representing  principal  and 
Interest  amounting  to  approximately 
§45,426.  The  company,  notwithstanding  op- 
erating losses  which  had  depleted  its  work- 
ing capital,  was  able  to  pay  the  interest  but 
had  insufficient  funds  to  make  thic  principal 
payment  and  appealed  to  the  Board  for  as- 
sistance to  prevent  a  default  which  would 
result  in  the  assignment  of  the  mortgage  to 
you  with  the  consequent  immediate  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  to  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  tbe  amount  of  $3,634,035,  under 
the  outstanding  mortgage,  plus  accrued  in- 
terest. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  you  proposed  to 
advance  an  amount  equal  to  tbe  mortgage 
principal  payment  of  $65,165  to  tbe  mort- 
gagor for  payment  to  the  bank  to  prevent  a 
default,  thus  obviating  tbe  acceptance  of 
an  assignment  of  the  mortgage  and  the  pay- 
ment of  $3,634,035,  plus  accrued  Interest  to 
the  bank.  In  so  doing,  you  proposed  to  ob- 
tain a  note  from  the  company  in  the  amount 
of  the  advance,  secured  by  a  second  mort- 
gage on  the  vessel,  such  note  to  bear  6  per- 
cent interest  and  to  mature  no  later  than  the 
matvu^ity  of  the  first  mortgage.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  his  has  been  done.  In 
your  opinion,  this  proposal  affords  the  com- 
pany an  opportunity  to  retain  and  operate 
the  vessel  with  the  hope  that  market  condi- 
tions will  Improve  to  the  extent  that  its  in- 
debtedness secxxred  by  the  vessel  can  be 
liquidated.  The  proposal  will  not  increase 
the  Government's  liability  as  the  principal 
of  the  two  mortgages  will  equal  that  of  the 
present  mortgage.  Furthermore,  you  state 
that  the  Government's  liability  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  extent  of  the  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  advanced  funds,  which  other- 
wise would  be  an  obligation  to  the  Bank  in 
the  event  there  were  a  default.  This  pro- 
posal, in  effect,  results  in  paying  an  install- 
ment of  mortgage  insurance  rather  than 
paying  the  full  amount  thereof  at  this  time. 
Tou  also  state  that  the  alternative  to  this 
proposal  is  acceptance  of  the  assignment  of 
the  mortgage  and  payment  in  full  of  the 
amount  of  the  title  XI  insiu-ance,  in  which 
event  it  is  extremely  doubtful,  in  view  of 
the  depressed  tanker  market,  that  sale  of  tbe 
vessel  through  foreclosure  proceedings  would 
recover  the  Government's  Interest  in  the 
vessel.  Therefore,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the 
foregoing  circumstances  Justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  proposed  dlsbvu-sement  is 
proper  under  section  207  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  as  amended,  in  order  to 
carry  on  activities  authorized  by  the  1936 
act,  and  to  protect  and  preserve  collateral 
and  security  held  to  secure  Indebtedness,  and 
that  the  Federal  ship  mortgage  Insurance 
fund  can  properly  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
You  conclude  by  advising  that  this  problem 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
propriate legislation  as  soon  as  the  Congress 
convenes. 

Section  207  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936,  as  amended,  reads,  in  pertinent  part,  as 
follows: 

"The  Commission  may  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts, upon  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
'may  make  such  disbursements'  as  may.  in  its 
discretion,  be  necessary,  to  carry  on  the  ac- 
tivities authorized  by  this  Act,  'or  to  protect, 
preserve,  or  improve  the  collateral  held  by 
the  Commission  to  secure  indebtedness,'  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  private  corporation 
may  contract  within  the  scope  of  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  its  charter." 


The  single  quoted  section  was  added  by 
amendment  contained  in  Public  Law  706, 
75th  Congress,  3d  session,  approved  June 
23.  1938.  In  explaining  the  amendment,  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  in  its  Report  No.  216",  stated  cks 
follows : 

"This  amends  section  207  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  Section  207  of  the  act  pro- 
vides that  'the  Commission  may  enter  into 
such  contracts,  upon  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  as  may,  in  its  discretion,  be  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act.  In  tbe  same  manner  that  a  private  corpo- 
ration may  contract  within  the  scope  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  its  charter.'  The 
amendment  adds  that  it  'may  make  such  dis- 
bursements' as  may,  in  its  discretion,  be 
necessary  'to  protect,  preserve,  or  improve 
the  collateral  held  by  tbe  Commission  to 
secure  indebtedness,'  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  private  corporation.  The  amendment  is 
designed  to  make  clear  a  power  which  it  is 
thought  already  exists  in  the  Commission 
but  about  which  some  doubt  has  been  ex- 
pressed. Under  the  act,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  all  the  general  and  Implied 
powers  of  a  business  corporation.  'The  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  power  of  protecting  and 
preserving  the  collateral  mortgages,  and  so 
forth,  held  by  the  Commission  is  intended 
to  make  certain  that  the  Commission  pos- 
sesses the  power  to  advance  or  expend  funds 
for  the  preservation  of  its  collateral  where 
found  necessary  or  advisable.'  Such  power 
has  often  been  exercised  by  other  Govern- 
ment lending  agencies,  such  as  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Without 
such  authority  the  Commission  may  find  it 
Impossible  to  protect  its  mortgage  or  other 
interest  in  vessels,  the  title  to  which  Is  in  a 
transitory  state,  or  where  vessels  are  oper- 
ated by  tbe  companies  which  are  financially 
embarrassed  when  such  vessels,  because  of 
accident  or  otherwise,  need  to  be  repaired 
or  salvaged  before  further  operation." 
(Single  quotes  supplied.] 

Tbe  section  continues  by  stating: 

"It  shall  be  recognized  that,  because  of  the 
business  activities  authorized  by  this  Act, 
tbe  accounting  officers  shall  allow  credit  for 
all  expenditures  shown  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  such  authorized  activ- 
ities, notwithstanding  any  existing  statutory 
provision  to  the  contrary." 

In  our  decision  of  March  27,  1941,  A-51647, 
to  the  then  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Commission,  we  recognized  that  section  207 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended,  contemplates  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  permitted  a  considerable 
amount  of  latitude  in  contractual  matters 
and  that  if  a  departure  from  the  usual  Gov- 
ernment rules  applicable  to  such  matters 
proves  necessary  because  of  the  unusual  or 
business  nature  of  the  Commission's  activi- 
ties, then  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  the  broad  discretion  vested  in  it  by  the 
above  section  may  authorize  such  depar- 
ture— provided,  of  course,  that  there  is  some 
reasonable  basis  for  the  departure  and  that 
the  discretion  is  not  exercised  arbitrarily. 
It  was  fxirther  stated  in  that  decision  that — 

"If  a  contract  Is  made  by  the  Commission 
without  adherence  to  the  usual  rules,  and  no 
showing  of  a  reasonable  Justification  for 
the  failure  to  adhere  to  those  rules  is  made, 
it  Is  considered  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Office 
In  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  disburs- 
ing officer  involved  to  question  the  validity 
of  such  contract  and  tbe  expenditures  made 
thereunder.  However,  if  the  Commission  in 
such  a  case  asserts  that  the  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  usual  statutory  requirements 
was  considered  necessary  or  expedient  be- 
cause of  the  business  nature  of  the  au- 
thorized activity  involved — and  a  reason- 
able showing  in  support  of  the  action  is 
niade — then  it  is  considered  that  this  Ofllce 
is  Justified  in  allowing  credit  for  tbe  expendi- 


ture Involved.  This  is  understood  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  provision  of  section  307 
that— 

"  'It  shall  be  recognized  that,  because  of 
the  business  activities  autharlzed  by  this 
Act,  the  accotmting  officers  shall  allow  credit 
for  all  expenditures  shown  to  be  necessary 
because  of  the  nat\u-e  of  such  authorized 
activities,  notwithstanding  existing  statutory 
provisions  to  the  contrary.'  " 

We  agree  that  there  is  nothing  contained 
in  title  XI  of  tbe  act  to  specifically  provide 
for  situations  such  as  the  one  described  in 
your  letter,  and  we  also  acknowledge  that 
the  above-referred-to  provisions  to  section 
207,  as  amended,  may  not  be  as  clearly  in 
point  as  desirable  to  cope  with  the  fituation. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  your  letter  are  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute a  reasonable  showing  that  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  character  involved  are  reason- 
ably necessary  or  expedient  because  of  the 
business  nature  of  the  authorized  activities 
involved.  We  also  observe  that  you  already 
have  Informed  the  legislative  committees 
of  both  Hoiises  of  Congress  of  your  authority 
to  take  suitable  action  to  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment's interests  by  preventing  defaults 
under  Insured  mortgages. 

Accordingly,  you  are  advised  that  we  will 
not  object  to  the  action  taken  in  the  instant 
case. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOSKPR  CaMPBXIX, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  only  wanted  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Waslilngton 
that  my  interest  arose  in  connection 
with  this  matter  when  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  nuclear-powered  tankers. 
The  result  of  the  investigation  that  was 
brought  to  us  said,  in  effect,  "Don't  build 
any  nuclear  propelled  tankers.  We  do 
not  have  use  for  the  tankers  that  we 
already  have  built.  We  would  pile  up  a 
$200  million  loss." 

I  should  like  to  hold  the  amount  to 
$200  million;  I  would  not  want  to  go 
beyond  that. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  market  moves  up  and  down 
with  relation  to  the  availability  of  the 
cargo.  For  some  reason,  during  the  last 
18  months  it  has  moved  down.  Some  of 
these  tankers  were  not  getting  the  cargo. 
Actually  in  the  last  6  months  it  has 
moved  up.  In  some  cases  we  may  not 
have  any  problem  at  all.  but  where  we 
do  have  it  we  do  not  want  to  take  the 
ships  back.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  points  out,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tical at  this  time  under  these  conditions 
to  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  nu- 
clear-propelled tankers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  to  say  that  we  do  get 
some  sort  of  specialized  lien,  that  we  get 
subrogation  rights,  and  that  we  get  the 
tankers  in  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  6  of  the  re- 
port it  is  stated : 

Cost  to  thx  Government 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  making 
of  these  advances  for  payment  of  mortgage 
principal  and  interest  will  probably  not  re- 
sult in  any  cost  to  the  Oovemment.  As 
previously  stated,  it  is  believed  that  future 
earnings  of  the  tankers  In  normal  markets 
will  permit  their  repajrment.  Even  if  it  does 
not,  however,  it  will  be  noted  that  each 
advance  of  principal  reduces  in  the  exact 
same  amount  the  Government's  obligation 
on  its  mortgage  guarantee. 
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Mr.  ilNDKRSCMI.    Tes;  I  undentend      I  The    FRESIDXNa    OFFICER.     The 
that   What  the  Senator  from  Oiiio  doet    fbair  advlaes  the  Senator  frtun  Wash- 


I 


not  cxiilain  to  me  la  thla.  Bnopoae  that 
be  haa  guaranteed  a  loan  of  BiliM  at  the 
bank,  and  lie  la  called  upon  to  make 
pajment.  Be  would  protect  hteself .  of 
coarse,  by  getting  some  sort  of  lien. 
Does  the  Government  merely  pay  and 
get  nothing  for  it?  Where,  under  the 
bill,  does  the  Qovemment  get  a  lien? 

Mr.  LAUSCHS.  I  cannot  answer  that 
positively.  My  view  la  that  we  became 
substituted  for  the  rights  of  the  creditor 
In  the  amounts  that  we  pay. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  That  Is  correct:  we 
ai-e  subrogated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor believe  that  we  ought  to  know 
whether  we  are  subrogating  fen-  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  feeling  la  that 
the  agency  which  is  responsible,  before  It 
exercises  this  discretionary  power,  wlB 
see  to  it  that  it  is  protected.  This  does 
not  make  mandatory,  as  I  recall,  the 
making  of  these  advances.  It  makes  it 
dlscretlcmary  in  those  instances  where 
the  agency  concludes  that  it  is  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  Government  that 
the  advances  be  made. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  I  can 
clear  this  up.  The  original  bill  made 
this  matter  permissive,  and  we  under- 
stood that  the  Maritime  Board  would  in 
any  matter  provide  for  subrogation. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  suggested 
an  amendment.  That  amendment  is 
contained  on  page  3  of  the  biU,  as 
follows: 

Wlien  the  mortgagee  of  any  mortgage 
with  respect  to  which  advances  or  payments 
hATB  been  made  under  this  subsection  has 
b«en  pcUd  In  full  the  principal  and  Interest 
•ecured  by  th9  mortgage,  the  Secretary  of 
Oommeree  abaU  be  sabrogated  to  the  posi- 
tion the  m<»-tgagee  would  have  had  with  re- 
spect to  the  nxM^age  U  the  principal  and 
interest  had  been  paid. 

That  is  the  amendment  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
It  makes  the  action  mandatory. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  hopeful  that 
the  legislative  record  would  establi^  the 
fact  that  when  the  Government  pays 
out  money  it  gets  something  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Washington  ought  to  fm^er  in- 
clude the  next  four  lines: 

Such,  subrogation  shall  be  limited  to  the 
following  amounts:  (A)  Advances  to  the 
mortgagor  and  pa3rment8  to  the  mortgagee 
made  under  this  subsection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Interest  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3018)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TION8  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
DUrVERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  today  passed  HJt.  10644.  which  Is 
Identical  In  every  reepect  to  S.  2584.  If 
it  is  in  order,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  subsUtute  HJl.  10644  for  8.  2584. 


ogton  that  the  message  from  the  House 
]  as  not  yet  arrived  in  the  Soiate. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  we  pass  the 
Senate  bill,  which  is  identical,  may  we 
mer  move  to  substitute  the  House  bill? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
^111  be  in  order. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ihove  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
^deration  of  Calendar  No.  1469.  8.  2998. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Uill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoislattve  Cueuc  a  bill  (S. 
^998)  to  amena  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
( f  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
i  ach  act  from  20  to  25  years. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
(  uesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
1  ixe  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
I  enate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
1  rhich  had  bwn  reported  from  the  Com- 
iiittee  on  Ijiterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
I  lerce  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
1 11  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  sections  216,  B03<c),  503.  607,  609,  610 
(1)  and  (g),  806(b).  607(b),  705.  1104(a)(8). 
a  [Id  1107(4)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1  >3S,  and  section  4  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
Gales  Act  of  1940,  are  amended  by  striking 
c  ut  the  word  "twenty"  wherever  appearing 
t  lereln  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "twenty - 
fi  ve". 

Sec.  2.  Section  502(g)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
r  ne  Act,  1936,  Is  amended  by  strUclng  out 
"Mised  on  a  twenty-year  life  expectancy" 
a  ad  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "at  the  rate  of 
4  per  centum  per  annum". 

Sac.  3.  Section  506  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Aat,  1036,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "one- 
trentleth"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  >ne-twenty-Qf  th". 

Bmc.  4.  Section  611  (c)  of  the  Merchant 
&  ATtOB  Act,  1936,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  i  per  cent\un"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"  I  per  centum". 

Sxc.  5.  Section  714  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Azt,  1936,  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
'I  i  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

I  per  centum";  (2)  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
Hherever  appearing  therein  and  inserting  In 
11 BU  thereof  "twenty-five";  and  (3)  by  strlk- 
1]  ig  out  "one-twentieth"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
tJ  lereof  "one-twenty-flfth". 

Sec.  6.  Clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  section 

I  06  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  are 
a  oended  by  striking  out  "the  maturity  date 
o:    the  original  mortgage"  and   inserting  In 

II  !U  thereof  "twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
o:    the  original  mortgage". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1107(4)  of  the  Merchant 
1^  arlne  Act.  1936,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
"i  I  per  centum"  wherever  appearing  therein 
a;  Mi  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4  per  centum". 

Sac.  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
A;t  shall  apply  only  to  vessels  deUvered  by 
tlie  shipbuilder  on  or  after  January  1,  1946. 
ai  Id  with  respect  to  such  vessels  shall  become 
el  rectlve  on  January  1,  1960.  With  respect  to 
vtssels  delivered  by  the  ahlpbuUder  before 
Jmuary  1,  1946,  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
cl  lant  Marine  Act,  1936,  existing  Immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
si  all  continue  In  effect. 

(b)  With  respect  to  vessels  deUvered  by 
tl  e  shipbuilder  on  or  after  January  1,  1950. 
aiid  before  January  1,  1960,  depreciation 
wider    sections    216,    60a(g).    607,    610(d). 


e07(b),  611  (e),  706,  714,  and  1107(4)  at  the 
Merchant  Ifarlne  Act.  19M,  staall  b«  taken 
(unless  a  contract  which  Is  In  affect  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1960,  ottMTWlsa  provides)  far  ttw  period 
prior  to  January  1,  1060.  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  19Se.  as 
it  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act,  and  for  the  period 
after  Janiiary  1,  1960,  such  depredattcm  shaU 
be  taken  on  the  basis  at  the  remaining  years 
of  a  useful  life  of  twenty-flve  years  unlees  the 
vessel  Is  reoonstructed  or  reocmdltloned  in 
which  event  such  depreolatton,  from  the  time 
of  such  reconstruction  or  recoDdtttonlng, 
shall  be  taken  on  the  bests  at  the  remaining 
years  of  a  iiseful  life  of  the  veaeel  determined 
Jointly  by  the  Secretary  of  Ccsnmeroe  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

(c)  Any  contract  (Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  mortgage  Insurance  contracts),  com- 
mitment to  Insure  a  mortgage  under  title 
XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  or 
mortgage,  between  any  person  and  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  mort- 
gage Insurance  contract  under  title  XI.  which 
was  entered  Into  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  which  would  be  affected 
If  the  provisions  of  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  were  appUcabls  thereto,  may,  at 
the  request  of  such  person  agreed  to  by  any 
third  parties  In  Interest,  or  at  the  request 
of  the  mortgagor  agreed  to  by  the  mortgagee 
In  the  case  of  such  mortgage  Insurance  con- 
tract, made  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment  to  the 
agency  at  the  United  States  holding  such 
contract,  be  revised  to  be  In  accordance  with 
the  law  as  amended  by  this  Act.  with  respect 
to  such  of  the  vessels  covered  thereby  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  appUcant.  Any 
such  revision  shall  provide  with  respect  to 
the  amendments  to  sections  216,  602(g),  S07, 
610(d).  607(b).  eil(c),  706.  714.  and  1107(4) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  that  depre- 
ciation for  the  period  prior  to  January  1. 
1960.  BhaU  be  taken  at  the  rate  provided  by 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1836.  prior  to  the 
amendmeuts  made  by  this  Act,  and  that  the 
remalnlni  depreciation  shall  be  taken  for 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1960,  on  the 
basis  of  the  remaining  years  of  a  useful  Ufc 
of  twenty- five  years,  unless  the  vessel  has 
been  recomrtructed  or  reconditioned,  in  which 
event  such  depredation  from  the  time  of 
such  reconstructlfin  or  reconditioning  shall 
be  taken  on  the  ba^ls  of  the  remaining  years 
of  a  useful  llf«  of  the  vessel  determined  joint- 
ly by  the  SeiiretatT  ot  Commerce  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  lyxasury.  Any  such  revision 
shall  provide  wltM  respect  to  any  remaining 
unpaid  debts  thai  such  unpaid  debts  shaU 
be  paid  In  equal  annual  installments  over 
the  remaining  ytt^rti  of  a  useful  life  of  twen- 
ty-flve years. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  Ip  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act  shall  operate  or  be  interpreted 
to  change  from  twt.nty  to  twenty-flve  years 
the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  aa  amended,  mlatlng  to  the  commercial 
expectancy  or  period  of  depreciation  of  any 
tanker  or  other  llqu'd  bulk  carrier. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  so  as  to  relate  the 
life  expectancy  ot  certain  vessels  to  25 
years  rather  than  to  20  years. 

Under  present  law  the  merchant 
marine  is  required  to  establish  a  de- 
preciation reserve  for  all  ships  based 
upon  a  20-year  life.  The  actual  fact  is 
that  these  slilps  have  a  life  of  25  years 
or  more.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  make  the  statutory  life  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  conform  more 
nearly  to  the  actual  life  of  these  vessels. 

In  every  Instance  where  we  Inquired 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  this 
amendment  to  vessels  to  which  it  would 


be  applicable,  we  found  that  the  life  of 
those  vessels  would  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  period  of  25  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence. It  makes  sense  to  permit  a  de- 
preciation reserve  to  be  set  up  which  is 
more  equal  to  the  actual  life  of  the 
vessel.  Its  effect  would  make  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  owner  of  a  vessel  to  depreci- 
ate a  vessel  so  rapidly.  Not  having  to 
do  that,  the  possibility  of  these  vessels 
continuing  in  business  is  very  much 
better. 

On  page  4  of  the  committee  report  an 
example  is  given  of  how  the  amendment 
would  work,  as  follows. 

On  a  vessel  costing  the  operator  $5  million 
and  delivered  8  years  prior  to  January  1. 
1960.  depreciation,  required  by  law  to  be 
deposited  In  a  capital  reserve  fund,  on  a 
20-year  basis  would  be  $260,000  a  year.  At 
the  end  of  8  years  82  million  depreciation 
(8  times  8260.000)  would  have  accrued  by 
January  1.  1960.  This  would  leave  a  remain- 
ing depreciable  cost  of  83  million.  If  this  83 
million  Is  depreciated  over  the  remainder  of 
a  20-year  life  (12  years),  depreciation  would 
be  8250,000  per  annum;  however,  if  the  same 
83  million  were  depreciable  over  the  re- 
mainder of  a  25-year  base,  as  it  proposed  by 
this  legislation,  the  annual  depreciation  load 
would  only  be  8176.000  or  a  reduction  on 
each  such  vessel  of  874.000  per  year.  Even 
on  an  individual  ship  basis  In  times  of  low 
earnings,  this  Is  not  an  insignificant  amount. 
The  full  Importance  of  this  legislation  can 
be  seen  however,  when  this  single  ship  sav- 
ing is  multiplied  by  over  50  times  for  some 
of  the  larger  operations. 

That  is  all  the  bill  does.  It  merely 
requires  that  when  a  ship  has  a  life  of 
25  years  it  may  be  depreciated  or  set 
up  on  the  basis  of  25  years,  and  not  on 
the  fictitious  basis  of  20  years,  which  re- 
quires a  higher  annual  depreciation. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  offer  one 
clarifying  amendment,  and  I  send  it  to 
the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LBGiSLATivk  Clekk.  On  page  6, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  change  "January 
1,  1950"  to  "January  1,  1946". 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  does  the  amendment  do? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  amendment  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  bill.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  committee.  Because  of  a  typo- 
graphical error  in  the  preparation  of  the 
bill,  it  was  not  included.  The  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  committee  moved 
the  date  back  from  1950  to  1946.  It  is 
one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  bill  and 
is  referred  to  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  By 
moving  the  date  back  to  1946  in  the 
computation  of  the  depreciation  rate 
what  will  be  the  effect?  When  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  20  years  the  companies  take 
5  percent  annual  depreciation.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  it  wiU  change  the  life 
formula  to  25  years  or  to  4  percent.  Is 
the  bill  retroactive  in  its  application  to 
a  tanker  or  some  ship  which  was  bought 
in  1946? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  is  not.  and  this 
is  the  reason.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
which  I  read  from  a  paragraph  on  page 
4  of  the  report,  to  which  I  direct  the 
distinguished   Senator's   attention.     In 


the  illustration  set  forth,  the  deprecia- 
tion for  25  years  occurs  only  prospec- 
tively, and  not  retroactively. 

On  page  5  of  the  same  report  is  the 
language : 

The  bill  is  In  no  sense  retroactive  and 
reference  to  the  1946  and  1960  dates  Is  simply 
part  of  the  formula  under  which  changes 
commencing  in  1960  are  to  be  made.  The 
testimony  is  clear  that  no  changes  are  to 
be  made  in  any  yew  prior  to  1960. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then,  if 
a  ship  were  bought  in  1946  it  would  have 
been  depreciated  70  percent  in  the  14 
years;  that  is  up  to  this  point,  and  30 
percent  would  be  left. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
6  years.  Are  we  to  understand  it  is  only 
that  remaining  life  of  the  ship  which 
would  be  reduced  to  4  percent  rather 
than  5  percent? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  is  precisely  what  the  example 
states,  from  which  I  read  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  On  a  vessel  which  cost 
$5  million,  and  which  was  delivered  8 
years  ago.  the  depreciation  would  be  $2 
million,  on  the  basis  of  20  years.  There 
would  be  $3  million  left  in  the  ship  un- 
depreciated. That  $3  million  would  be 
depreciated  at  the  new  rate,  but  the 
old  rate  would  not  be  changed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
when  the  ship  is  traded  in  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  is  computing  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  ship,  the  Com- 
mission would  take  into  consideration 
the  years  which  prior  to  this  point  had 
been  depreciated,  at  an  annual  rate  of 
5  percent? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  I  call 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  law  on 
that  subject,  which  is  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 510  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
subsection  (d),  which  provides  that  the 
allowance  for  an  obsolete  vessel  shall 
be  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such 
vessel  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 
In  other  words,  the  trade-in  value  is  the 
fair  and  reasonable  value,  not  the  de- 
preciated value,  in  any  case. 

But  I  refer  also  to  section  802  of  the 
same  act.  which  provides  that  in  com- 
puting the  depreciated  value  of  such 
vessel,  the  depreciation  shall  be  com- 
puted on  each  vessel  on  a  schedule 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue for  income  tax  purposes. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  as  the 
Senator  is,  I  am  sure,  aware,  he  having 
read  the  report,  says  they  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  legislation  because  it  does 
not  change  their  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  WILIJAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
p>oint  I  wish  to  have  clearly  established 
is  that  the  purpose  of  amending  the  de- 
preciation schedule  is  in  no  way  to 
increase  the  trade-in  value  of  any  of  the 
existing  tankers  or  vessels. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  It  does 
not  operate  retroactively. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  amendment 
been  adopted? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2998)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  would  be  present,  so 
that  he  could  move  to  have  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  conference 
report  on  the  fishing  vessels  bill,  which 
he  had  moved  to  reconsider.  The  Sen- 
ator has  just  entered  the  Chamber. 
Does  he  desire  to  call  up  the  conference 
report  now? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  urging 
that  the  measure  be  called  up  for  con- 
sideration. I  am  opposed  to  it.  It  will 
have  to  be  called  up  by  those  who  seek 
to  have  the  report  adopted. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  UMITA- 
TIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCITON 
DIPPERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1477,  S. 
2584.  The  bill  relates  to  construction 
differential  subsidies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2584)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  imder  such  title, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1411)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1956  (70  Stat.  898) . 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  hsMl  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  4192)  to 
prohibit  the  examination  in  District  of 
Columbia  courts  of  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  connection  with  communica- 
tions  made  by  or  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  such  communications; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Abernbtht,  Mr. 
Dowdy,  and  Mr.  Springes  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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PORTHCOIfINO    VISIT    OF    PRESI- 
DENT EISENHOWER  TO  .JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  preas  4issm,UhBB  today,  I  note 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StknnisI  has 
voiced  ccxicem  about  the  forthcoming 
trip  by  Presidait  Eisenhower  to  Japan, 
in  view  of  the  demonstrations  there. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  said : 

"It  is  his  decision,  of  course,  and  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facts. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  good  will  has 
clouded  up  and  causes  concern." 

I.  too.  have  been  ccmcemed  about  this 
matter,  and  I  have  been  wondering  in 
my  own  mind  for  the  past  5  or  6  days 
whether  or  not  I  should  give  voice  to 
that  concern.  I  realize  that  the  situa- 
tion is  both  difBcuH  and  delicate  at  the 
present  time.  However.  I  think  that  In 
Justice  to  the  situation  as  it  exists,  and 
the  potential  involved,  perhaps  some 
comments  are  in  order.  I  make  these 
comments  because  I  feel  certain  that 
other  Senators,  in  their  own  minds,  and 
in  their  unspoken  thoughts,  are  likewise 
having  some  questions. 

The  President  is  scheduled  to  leave 
shortly  for  a  visit  to  Japan  and  other 
nations  in  the  Far  East.  This  trip,  as 
the  Senate  knows,  was  conceived  at  an- 
other time  and  in  far  different  circiim- 
stances  than  those  which  prevail  in  the 
world  today.  It  was  planned  In  the  light 
of  the  apparent  easement  of  tensions  at 
Camp  David  as  an  extensicm  of  the 
President's  good  will  toxir  to  Russia.  I 
need  hardly  review  In  detail  the  sham- 
bles to  which  that  original  c(xicept  has 
been  reduced  by  recent  events. 

Yet  some  of  the  most  significant  fac- 
tors In  the  present  situation  ^lould  be 
noted.  Our  relations  with  Russia  are 
now  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Korean  war.  In  Korea,  one  of 
the  scheduled  stops  on  the  President's 
tour,  a  government  has  fallen  by  revolu- 
tion, and  a  new  one  is  still  In  the  throes 
of  establishing  a  firm  constitutional 
foundation. 

In  Japan,  the  consideration  of  the 
ratification  of  the  new  Japanese- 
American  security  treaty,  a  treaty 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  well  designed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  both  peoples  at 
this  moment  in  history — the  considera- 
tion of  the  ratificati<m  of  this  treaty, 
particularly  after  the  U-2  incident,  has 
provtAed  demonstrations  and  strikes, 
and  has  stimulated  a  governmental 
crisis,  with  the  opposition  party  on  the 
verge  of  resigning  en  masse  from  the 
Diet. 

Most  serious,  over  a  week  ago  BCar- 
shal  Bfalinovsky  ordered  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary establishment  not  only  to  shoot 
down  intruding  aircraft,  but  to  rocket 
attack  the  airfields  from  which  they  fly. 
This  order  has  been  reinforced  by  Mr. 
Khrt>shchev's  press  conference  on  Fri- 
day last,  at  which  he  stated  that  Mar- 
shal Nedelin,  the  chief  of  the  Soviet 
rocket  forces,  had  been  given  authority 
to  use  nuclear  warheads  in  striking  at 
alUed  bases. 

This  implies  that  a  nuclear  war  might 
be  started  by  a  minor  Soviet  ofllclal. 

Incldentany,  Mr.  President,  only  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can  issue 
such  an  order  in  this  country. 
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Tn  response,  the  Department  of  State 
bas  reaffirmed  the  intention  of  this 
Nation  to  fulfill  commitments  to  any 
allied  nation  aroimd  the  periphery  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  may  be  subject 
to  such  attacks. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senate  is  fully 
cognizant  of  the  implications  of  the 
situation  which  has  thus  been  created. 
[  wonder  whether  the  President  and  the 
executive  branch  fully  appreciate  it.  I 
vonder  whether  the  American  people 
'ully  grasp  it.  I  wonder,  indeed,  whether 
;he  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
}eople  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  fully 
iware  of  it. 

If  the  words  used  mean  what  I  think 
iiey  mean — although  I  pray  that  I  am 
throng — these  two  announcements  sig- 
ilfy  that  the  military  confrontation  is 
low  direct  and  challenging.  A  single 
3lane  of  any  nationality  which  takes 
}ff  from  any  nation  allied  to  us,  and 
^hich  by  accident,  design,  absent- 
[nlndedness,  or  for  any  other  reason, 
itrays  across  the  border  of  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  can,  perhaps,  set  in  motion  the 
xrevocable  chain  reaction  leading  to 
i^tastrophic  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  hardly  add  that 
K^hatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
President  in  this  matter — and  the  deci- 
uon  is  his — he  will  speak  for  all  of  us. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  be  remiss  In 
ny  responsibilities  as  a  U.S.  Senator  if 
:  did  not  express  at  this  time,  before  the 
leparture  of  the  President,  my  deep  con- 
cern over  the  situation  as  It  is  developing 
n  the  Far  East. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  sissociate 
nyself  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
ible  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
3TKNNIS] ;  and  I  also  desire  to  express 
ny  concern,  although  certainly  I  do  not 
vish  to  pass  any  Judgment  or  give  any 
idvice  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
lent,  will  the  Senator  from  Montana 
deld? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
:?ARi.soN  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Sens- 
or from  Montana  yield  to  the  Senator 
rom  Louisiana? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana.    In  line  with 
e  Senator's  statement,  it  woiild  appear 
hat   if    a   completely    unarmed   plane 
(rhic^  was  on  a  peaceful  mission  strayed 
rom  its  course,  the  Soviet  officials  would 
>e  in  a  iTosition  to  start  a  nuclear  war. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  my  under- 
itandlng  of  the  order  Issued  by  Marshal 
ifallnovsky  and  the  effect  of  the  order 
ssued  by  Mr.  Khriishchev  at  his  press 
I  onf  erence  of  last  Friday  to  Marshal 
t'edelin,  the  chief  of  the  Soviet  rocket 
orces. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  like 
the  Senator  frran  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
iiELD],  I  shall  not  state  any  decision  I 
1  lave  reached  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

However,  the  Senator  mentioned  the 
^resident's  contemplated  trip  to  Japan; 
( nd  the  Senator's  statement  was  brought 
{  bout  by  the  statement  submitted  by  the 
Ifenator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  SxennisJ. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  came 
tb  my  office  only  today.  The  letter  was 
\rntten  to  me  by  an  old  friend  of  mine 
li  Japan;  for  many  years  he  has  been 
cne  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Japan — 
loth  before  the  war  and  since  the  war. 


He  has  great  influence  in  the  business 
and  economic  life  of  Japan,  and  is  well 
known  to  almost  every<me  there. 

In  his  letter,  after  apologizing  for  the 
delay  in  writing — of  course  he  finds  that 
as  he  grows  (rfder,  letterwriting  becomes 
more  difficult — he  states : 

It  Is  iDdaed  a  great  pleasure  to  learn 
througb  yoxir  State  Department's  statement 
that  yoiir  President.  Mr.  Elsenhower  Is  com- 
ing to  Japan  In  the  near  future.  The  ma- 
jority of  our  people  la  In  a  rapture  of  delight 
and  every  preparation  Is  now  being  made 
throughout  the  country  to  welcome  this  dis- 
tinguished national  guest. 

However,  quite  recently,  some  of  our  leftist 
faction  having  been  stimulated  their  nerves 
by  the  failure  of  the  siunmit  (xxiferenoe  in 
Paris  and  availing  themselves  ot  this  oppor- 
tunlty  very  cunningly  are  raising  a  cry 
against  the  new  Japan-UJS.  Security  Treaty. 
They  are  supported  by  the  Opposition  Par- 
ties and  harH-rion  members  of  the  National 
Federation  of  University  Student  SeU-Oov- 
ment  Assoclattotis  and  are  making  demon- 
strations every  day  and  night,  the  demon- 
strators surrounding  the  Diet  BuUdlng  and 
the  Prime  Minister's  ofBclal  residence.  At 
present  the  latter  has  at  last  been  barricaded 
to  defend  against  any  intruders — 

He  means,  of  course,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's official  residence — 

an  unprecedented  disgraceful  event  in  our 
history. 

This  letter  has  been  translated  from 
the  Japcmese,  so  some  of  the  sentences 
are  not  quite  coherent. 

Needless  to  say,  the  majority  of  oxir  peo- 
ple wtio  has  good  sense  is  in  favor  of  the 
New  Pact  and  is  wishing  to  have  it  ratified 
as  soon  as  possible  frowning  at  such  events, 
but  as  our  Prime  Minister  Klshl  acted  very 
absurdly  in  order  to  have  the  new  Pact 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  even 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  New  Pact  can- 
not bear  him  now  and  an  antl-Kiahl  nK}ve- 
ment  has  started  with  a  powerful  support 
of  our  leading  presses. 

Under  such  drciunstances  I  am  ot  the 
opinion  that  your  President's  visit  at  such 
time  may  cause  very  unpleasing  feeling  to 
him  and  in  its  tiim.  I  am  afraid,  an  antl- 
Amerlcan  thought  may  be  prompted  by  it, 
and  thus  his  visit  may  end  In  smoke.  Such 
being  my  hcHiest  mental  attitude  at  this 
nunuent  I  earnestly  request  you  to  advice 
your  President  to  postpone  his  visit  until 
our  Prime  Minlsto-  Klshl  will  resign  and  a 
new  Cabinet  will  be  organized. 

This  sentiment  poses  the  feeling  of 
s(xne  solid  citizens,  and  I  have  read  the 
letter  to  the  Senate  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  wiD  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2584. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2584)  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  under  such 
title,  which  had  been  reported  frwn  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  bill  2584  comes  from  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  bill 
was  approved  by  the  committee;   only 


two  or  three  members  of  the  committee 
voted  against  the  bill  at  the  time  when 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

Senate  bill  2584  amends  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as 
amended,  in  order  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  to  make  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  payments  to 
American  shipyards  so  that  approved 
U.S.  steamship  companies  can  purchase 
new  vessels  at  the  estimated  price,  as 
determined  by  the  Board,  of  building  a 
similar  vessel  In  a  foreign  shipyard. 
Under  existing  law  the  construction  dif- 
ferential may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  price  of  the  vessel. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  existing  law 
so  as  to  raise  the  subsidy  ceiling  to  55 
percent:  such  amendment  is  applicable 
to  construction  contracts  signed  within 
2  years  from  the  dat^e  of  enactment  and 
retroactive  to  keels  laid  after  June  30, 
1959.  S.  2584  would  have  the  effect,  for 
this  limited  period  of  time,  of  placing 
both  American  shipyards  and  American 
shipowners  on  a  piarity  with  their  for- 
eign competitors  so  long  as  foreign  and 
domestic  vessel  prices  remain  at  pres- 
ently projected  levels. 

Generally  speaking,  the  purpose  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was  to 
allow  a  construction  differential  subsidy 
to  be  paid  to  the  American  ship  opera- 
tors. Tlie  subsidy  was  to  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  construction  in 
foreign  shipyards  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction In  American  shipyards.  Of 
course,  the  subsidy  applies  only  to  sub- 
sidized lines  and  to  those  flying  the 
American  flag. 

At  the  time  when  the  1936  act  was 
passed,  the  average  difference  between 
the  cost  of  ccwistruction  in  foreign  yards 
and  the  cost  of  construction  in  American 
yards  ranged  between  32  percent  and  36 
percent.  Since  that  time  there  has  been 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  construction  as  between 
foreign  jrards  and  American  yards.  At 
the  present  time,  the  difference  probably 
amounts  to  between  48  percent  and  62 
percent.  The  formula  being  used  at  the 
present  time  is  mainly  based  on  the  cost 
of  construction  in  the  Netherlands,  al- 
though the  Maritime  Board  determines 
the  average  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  costs 
of  construction  in  the  shipyards  of  Great 
Brit'»in.  the  Netherlands.  Belgium, 
Sweden.  France,  and  other  maritime 
nations. 

The  original  act  imposed  a  ceiling  of 
52  percent.  In  view  of  that  ceiling,  al- 
though some  improvement  may  occur, 
with  ttie  result  that  the  difference  be- 
tween foreign  construction  costs  and  the 
cost  of  construction  in  U.S.  yards  will 
decrease,  nevertheless  the  difference 
may  increase.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  protection  for  the  subsidized 
American  shipyards,  in  connection  with 
the  amount  of  construction  necessary 
each  year  in  order  to  maintain  a  modern 
fleet  and  to  ke^  the  American  ship- 
yards in  operating  condition. 

It  is  feared  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  construction  in  the 
United  States  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  foreign  yards  may  Increase,  al- 
though there  has  been  some  testimony 
by  officials  who  believe  that  that  situa- 
tion will  improve. 


But  In  the  meantime  we  must  take 
steps  to  enable  our  subsidized  operators 
to  proceed  with  their  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. This  measure  is  highly  desirable 
in  that  connection.  In  the  absence  of 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  and  if 
the  difference  exceeded  the  present  cell- 
ing, in  some  cases  the  American  firms 
might  decide  not  to  build  new  ships  or 
not  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

In  the  committee  there  was  some  dis- 
cussion in  regard  to  the  matter  of  mari- 
time subsidies,  as  they  apply  to  ship 
construction.  I  know  that  some  mem^ 
bers  of  the  committee  and  certain  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  opposed  to 
ship  construction  subsidies,  probably  in 
toto.    But  that  is  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  is  needed  in 
order  to  deal  properly  with  the  existing 
situation,  and  in  order  to  maintain  our 
ship  construction  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  committee  re- 
port which  give  certain  details  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  1415)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
bill  (S.  2584)  to  amend  tiUe  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1D36,  in  order  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
dlilerentlal  subsidy  imder  such  title,  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  report  favorably 
thereon  vrlth  aipendments  and  recommend 
that   the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

AMKNDMKMT 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, strikes  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"That  effective  only  as  provided  in  section 
2  of  this  Act  section  503  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1636  (46  U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended 
by— 

"(1)  striking  out  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  in  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  '"Ilie 
construction  differential  approved  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  55  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost  of  the  vessel  paid  by 
the  Commission  (excluding  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features  as  above  provided). 
Where  the  Commlsnion  finds  that  the  con- 
struction differential  exceeds  55  per  centum 
of  such  cost,  the  Conunlssion  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
build  such  vessel  in  a  domestic  shipyard 
at  a  cost  which  will  reduce  the  construction 
differential  to  55  per  centum  or  less.";  and 

"(2)  6trlk.lng  out  "60  per  centum"  in  the 
last  sentence  In  subsection  (d)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "55  per  centiun". 

"Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
any  contract  entered  Into  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  under  the  pro^-lsions  of  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  with  respect 
to  the  construction  of  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
which  was  laid  after  June  30,  1959.  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  thereto,  modify  any  such 
contract  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 

"A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1986.  In  order  to  change  the 
limitation  of  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  under  such  title." 

A  discussion  of  the  effect  and  rationale  of 
the  amendment  is  contained  later  in  this 
report. 


ruxposs  or  trx  ■n.L 

"ntle  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended,  authorizes  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  to  make  construction  differential 
subsidy  payments  to  American  shipyards  to 
that  approved  U.S.  steamship  companies  can 
Purchase  new  vessels  at  the  estimated  price, 
as  determined  by  the  Board,  of  building  a 
similar  vessel  in  a  foreign  shipyard.  Under 
existing  law  the  construction  differential 
may  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the  total  do- 
mestic price  of  the  vessel. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  existing  law  so 
83  to  raise  the  subsidy  ceiling  to  55  percent; 
such  amendment  is  applicable  to  construc- 
tion contracts  signed  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  and  retroactive  to 
keels  laid  after  June  30,  1959.  8.  2584  would 
have  the  effect,  for  this  limited  period  of 
time,  of  placing  both  American  shipyards 
and  American  shipowners  on  a  parity  with 
their  foreign  competitors  so  long  as  foreign 
and  domestic  vessel  prices  remain  at  pres- 
ently projected  levels. 

THi  PAarrr  pbimcifle 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  is  the  parity  prin- 
ciple. This  principle  is  founded  on  the 
theory  that  in  order  to  survive  in  competi- 
tion with  low-cost  foreign  competlUon,  the 
American  shipbuilders  and  shipowners  m\ist 
be  afforded  competitive  equality  with  for- 
eign-flag interests,  both  in  the  selling  price 
of  ships  and  in  the  cost  of  operating  ships. 
From  the  start,  the  Congress  Intended  that 
the  construction-differential  subsidy  should 
be  sufficient  to  permit  American  shipbuild- 
ers to  seU  vessels  constructed  in  domestic 
shipyards  to  American  shipowners  at  the 
same  price  at  which  they  could  buy  such 
vessels  in  foreign  yards.  D\irlng  hearings  in 
1935  on  S.  2582,  which  underlies  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place  between  Senator  Copeland. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce, and  Mr.  J.  C.  Peacock.  Director,  Ship- 
ping Board  Bureau  (S.  Rept.  1721,  74th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) : 

"TTie  Craikmam.  Now.  the  construction 
subsidy  which  Mr.  Baag  so  well  defined  yes- 
terday is  not  a  subsidy  but  simply  an 
attempt  at  parity;  and  that  construction 
subsidy,  if  we  use  that  word  now.  is  not 
received  by  the  ship  optrtktor,  is  it? 

"Mr.  Pkacock.  No,  I  do  not  believe  It  is 
even  under  this  biU.  I  think  It  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  shipbuilder,  as  I  recall." 

In  the  Senate  hearings  on  this  bill  (S.  2582, 
1935),  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Haag.  Chief.  Division  of 
Shipping  Research,  U.S.  Shipping  Board  Bu- 
reau, broadly  outlined  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  shipyard  EUbeldiee 
and  the  operation  of  the  proposed  provisions. 
He  stated : 

"Mr.  Haag.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
higher  cost  in  the  American  yard  is  because 
of  the  higher  cost  of  American  labor,  and 
that  is  considerable. 

•The  Chadiman.  And  that  cost  goes  all  the 
way  down  through  the  line. 

"Mr.  Haag.  That  goes  right  down  the  line. 

"The  Chadiman.  In  the  matter  of  steel, 
lumber,  and  everything. 

"Mr.  Haag.  In  the  hull  ot  the  ship,  in  pro- 
ducing the  eqvilpment.  the  machinery,  and 
so  on.  Cost  of  material  is  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  building  of  a 
ship,  taking  into  consideration  the  latxtr  em- 
ployed within  the  shipyard,  and  on  the  out- 
side. You  can  hardly  point  to  a  thing  on  a 
ship  that  does  not  represent  labor.  So  that 
labor  is  the  prinripal  factor  in  causing  that 
differential;  and  what  we  are  endeavoring  to 
do  Is  to  equalise,  in  both  the  construction 
and  the  operating  differentials,  the  difference 
in  American  as  compared  to  foreign  labor 
costs.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do 
in  giving  aid  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  (Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce  hearings,  on 
S.  3682.  Merchant  Marine  Act.  19*8,  74th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1986.  pp.  128-184) ." 
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The  parity  eoDovpt  hma  proven  a  suoeeesful 
Inetminent  for  fulJUUng  national  maritime 
needi  and  aaplratlona.  Under  almost  oon- 
Btant  rerlcw  alnee  Its  adoption  tlie  concept 
turn  received  unlveraal  endcMnement  from  tl&e 
Congress  and  executive  agencies.  In  April 
1054  the  Office  tst  tbe  Under  Secretary  of 
C!ommeroe  for  lYanspcHtatlon  and  tbe  Mari- 
time Administration  released  a  comprehen- 
sive poacy  review  entitled  "ICarltlme  Subsidy 
PoUey."  That  report  stated,  in  a  section 
devoted  to  "The  Parity  Principle": 

"One  of  tbe  major  problems  considered  by 
Congress  in  adopting  tbe  parity  principle 
was  tbe  threat  that  tbe  relaUvely  higher  cost 
of  constructing  ships  in  American  shipyards 
and  operating  ships  imder  the  U.S.  flag 
would  Induce  American  sbipping  interests  to 
Invest  in  foreign-built  ships  which  would  be 
<q;>erated  under  a  foreign  flag  so  that  these 
Interests  would  not  be  penalized  for  tbe  cost 
differences  by  the  Oovemment  when  re- 
quired by  a  dlfferenUal  subsidy.  In  no  sense 
does  it  guarantee  tbe  contractor  a  profit,  but 
places  him  only  in  a  position  where  he  can 
compete  on  refisonable  temu  with  fcxeign 
shipping.  Congress  hoped  that  by  so  equal- 
izing competitive  conditions  American  ship- 
ping Interest  would  have  no  Inducement  to 
go  foreign  (p.  83)." 

In  March  1960,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
In  his  report  to  the  President  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Transportation  Policy  and  Program," 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  parity  as  follows: 

"The  parity  principle  of  equalizing  com- 
petitive operating  and  shipbuilding  costs  Is 
sound  and  the  Oovernment  should  continue 
to  suppcH-t  the  merchant  marine  through 
subsidy  to  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain 
parity  (p.  26) ." 

Present  provisions  of  the  1936  act  provide 
safeguards  against  payments  in  excess  of 
parity  on  construction  subsidies,  but  at  the 
same  time  place  a  celling  on  parity  by  limit- 
ing shipyard  subsidies  to  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  tbe  lowest  bid  price  of  a  domestic 
shipyard.  During  testimony  on  this  bill  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation. Mr.  John  J.  Allen,  Jr.,  testified: 

"It  Is  true  that  when  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  was  enacted  the  prevailing  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  applicable  to 
new  vessel  construction  in  domestic  ship- 
yards ranged  between  30  and  40  percent  of 
the  domestic  construction  cost  of  the  vessel." 

It  would  appear  that,  by  fixing  a  ceiling 
at  50  percent,  Congress  clearly  Intended  to 
provide  a  margin  of  safety  to  Insure  that 
payments  In  all  Instances  would  equal  actual 
parity.  During  recent  years  the  differential 
between  a  foreign  and  U.S.  shipbuilding 
price  has  been  widening  steadily  so  that  in 
Mr.  Allen's  words: 

"Dxirtng  the  period  between  October  1968 
and  1969,  the  difference  between  foreign 
costs  and  domestic  costs  with  respect  to 
certain  vessel  construction  projects  under 
title  V  of  the  act,  ranged  between  46.4  and 
52.1  percent." 

Testimony  of  industry  witnesses  indicate 
that  these  are  tentative  percentages  which 
probably  will  be  Increased  by  reason  of  oper- 
ation of  escalation  clauses  In  the  ship  con- 
struction contracts.  It  is  clear  from  the 
reccHd  of  these  hearings  that  limiting  ship- 
yard subsidies  to  50  percent  violates  the 
parity  principle  and  endangers  the  entire 
vessel  replacement  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

poamoir  or  th«  DsrABTXEKT  or  commescx 
The  administration's  position  on  this  bill 
was  presented  by  Mr.  John  J.  AUen,  Jr., 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Trans- 
portation. In  his  statement,  Mr.  Allen  said 
that  the  soxmdness  of  the  subsidy  system 
Incorporated  in  tbe  1936  set  has  been  gen- 
eraUy  reoognlaed  snd  that  tbe  construction 
subsidy  differential  ranged  between  30  and 
40  percent  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed. 
Departmenk  of  Conunerce  flgiu'es  indicate 
that    between   October    1958    and    1980,    the 
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i  ilfferentlal  has  increased  to  between  48.4 
I  nd  53.1  percent.  While  conceding  that  If 
\  he  difference  between  foreign  and  Amerl- 
I  an  shipbuilding  costs  remains  In  excess  of 
I  0  percent  owners  of  American-flag  vessels 
^  rill  be  required  to  pay  more  for  their  new 
I  hips  than  their  foreign  competitors,  Mr. 
i  illen  opposed  removal  of  tbe  limitation  at 
1  bis  time.    He  said  that : 

"We  are  unable  to  determine  at  this  time 
1  rhether  this  will  continue  to  be  the  sltua- 
1 1on.  We  do  know,  however,  that  shlpbulld- 
1  ag  prices  In  American  and  foreign  yards  are 
(  n  a  downward  trend.  Recent  studies  show 
Ibat  few  new  contracts  for  ships  are  being 
]  ilaeed,  and  that  shipbuilding  capacity  great- 
1  T  exceeds  demand.  The  competitive  sltua- 
1  ton  and  more  efficient  production,  resulting 
i  rom  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  and 
I  lanuf acturlng  techniques  and  greater  pro- 
(  uctlvlty  of  labor,  could  result  in  further  de- 
c  reases  in  shipbuilding  costs.  The  recent 
I  Ids  for  the  Mariner-type  ships  for  States 
I  teamship  show  that  between  the  first  half 
c  f  1969  and  November,  shipyards  in  the 
1  rnlted  States  reduced  their  bid  figures.  The 
c  Ifference  between  American  and  foreign 
t  blpbulldlng  costs  is  not  substantially  In  ex- 
( ess  of  50  percent.  In  view  of  present  trends, 
ve  do  not  believe  that  removal  of  the  60 
lercent  limitation  is  Jxistifled  at  this  time." 

Mr.  Allen  assured  the  committee  that  the 
( Irect  subsidy  system  has  proven  sound  and 
t  tiat  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  not 
abandoned  the  parity  principle.  The  Oe- 
j  artment's  position  was  simply  that  if,  as  it 
t  Sought  possible,  the  differential  moved 
t  own  and  remained  below  50  percent  there 
X  ould  be  no  need  for  the  subject  legislation. 
I  [r.  Alien  further  stated  that  there  was  pres- 
eatly  a  provision  In  tbe  1936  act  that  au- 
t  iiorized  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  to  nego- 
t  late  contracts  in  instances  where  the  lowest 
a  ile  bid  is  more  than  60  pencent  of  respective 
foreign  cost.  These  negotiations,  however, 
nay  under  no  circumstances  result  In  the 
{syment  of  a  differential  of  more  than  60 
I  ercent.  Therefore,  such  negotiations  would 
t  B  useful  only  if  the  shipyards  could  be  in- 
ci  uced  to  surrender  enough  of  their  profit  to 
r  sduce  the  differential  below  50  percent.  Mr. 
illen  agreed  that  American  shipbuilders 
vere  already  cutting  down  to  a  "peril  point" 
CQ  profits.  When  this  question  was  dls- 
c  Lissed  with  Mr  Clarence  Morse.  Chairman  of 
t  le  Federal  Maritime  Board,  during  bis  testl- 
E  lony  on  the  bill,  be  states: 

"That  with  few  exceptions,  since  1955.  most 
0  r  the  (American)  yards  have  lost  money  on 
t  lelr  bids." 

Your  committee  has  given  careful  con- 
s  deration  to  the  position  of  the  Depart - 
B  tent  of  Commerce  and  the  reasons  therefor. 
T  our  committee  concluded,  for  reasons  that 

V  111  be  discussed  later,  that  the  facts  do  not 
sipport  the  hope  that  American  prices  will 
d  icllne  faster  than  foreign  prices  In  the  for- 
» leable  futine. 

Following  Mr  Allen's  testimony  yovir  com- 
nilttee  requested  Mr.  Clarence  Morse,  Chair- 
nan  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  to  pre- 
m  nt  his  views.  Mr.  Morse  explained  that  he 
w  IS  not  testifying  in  opposition  to  the  offl- 
c:  si  administration  position  as  stated  by  the 
t3  ttder  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
ti  tlon.     However,  Mr.  Morse's  clear  and  con- 

V  ncing  testimony  speaks  for  Itself.  Your 
C(  mmittee  believes  it  warrants  special  slg- 
n  flcance  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Morse  was,  at  the 
tl  ne,  the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
a{  ency  directly  charged  with  the  adminlstra- 
tlm  of  the  Oovemment 's  merchant  marine 
program.     He  testified  in  part  as  follows: 

"There  are  a  half  dozen  points  or  so  that 
I  think  should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
tl  is  committee. 

"First,  the  1986  act  contemplates  parity. 
If  the  operator  pays  more  than  the  foreign 
ccst,  that  is,  if  construction  subsidy  rate  ex- 
c«  eds  50  percent,  then  parity  is  not  achieved. 

"Second,  the  construction  subsidy  Is  to 
the  shipbuilders  and  not  to  the  shipowners. 


"Third,  if  for  national  defense  reasons 
we  need  a  shipbuilding  capability — and  that 
in  my  opinion  is  the  basis  for  construction 
subsidy  and  the  requirement  that  subsid- 
ized vessels  be  built  In  U.S.  yards — then  the 
Government,  rather  than  tbe  shipowner, 
should  pay  the  cost  insofar  as  It  exceeds  the 
foreign  cost. 

"Fourth,  if  the  construction  subsidy  cost 
becomes  too  burdensome,  then  the  Congress 
should  review  whether  the  construction  sub- 
sidy program  Is  required  at  all.  irrespective 
of  whether  It  Is  above  or  below  60  percent. 
"Fifth.  In  my  opinion  the  existence  of  the 
50-percent  ceiling  In  construction  subsidy 
falls  to  serve  as  a  governor  on  American  bid- 
ding because,  (a)  some  recent  bids  have  ex- 
pected 50  percent  despite  section  503  being 
the  50-percent  celling;  (b)  an  American  bid- 
der will  have  to  know  in  advance  of  the  place- 
ment of  his  bid  what  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration will  determine  to  be  the  estimated 
foreign  cost  in  order  for  him  to  be  sure  that 
he  doesn't  double  the  foreign  cost,  and  they 
don't  know  in  advance  what  our  estimate  of 
foreign  cost  will  be;  (c)  the  American  bid- 
ders are  having  to  compete  against  all  other 
Americans  on  a  purely  competitive  basis. 

"Sixth,  as  a  Board  member.  I  am  not  in  fa- 
vor of  forcing  an  operator  to  proceed  with 
building  where  50  percent  Is  breached  despite 
contractual  obligation,  because  It  breaches 
the  parity  principle  and  because  of  Increased 
difficulty  we  as  a  Board  would  have  In  find- 
ing economic  feasibility  under  sections  601. 
6064,  and  1104(c)  of  the  statute,  and  article 
1.9  of  the  subsidy  contract. 

"The  result  may  mean  less  <»:  no  ship- 
building if  the  50  percent  Is  breached. 

"Seventh,  in  my  personal  opinion  the 
American  yards  cannot  reduce  their  selling 
price  to  a  degree  which  exceeds  the  ability 
of  foreigners  to  reduce  their  selling  prices. 
This  would  mean  a  reduction  of  $2  on  the 
American  bid  for  each  $1  reduction  on  the 
foreign  bid. 

"While  some  reduction  in  building  costs 
might  be  made  by  curtailing  mounting  costs 
In  yards,  and  increasing  productivity,  such 
reduction  is  speculative  as  to  amount.  In 
all  events,  a  major  modernization  program 
by  a  yard  must  be  accompanied  by  an  award 
of  a  large  number  of  ships  to  that  yard  to 
Justify  the  capiUl  expenditures  for  modern- 
ization. 

"Finally.  secUon  101  contemplates  both  a 
healthy  ship  operating  and  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry. In  my  opinion  this  contemplates 
efficient  shipyards  and  reasonable  profits  to 
the  builders." 

In  response  to  questions  from  members  of 
this  committee.  Mr.  Morse  stated  that  over 
the  last  30-odd  years  there  has  been  a  trend 
toward  a  constant  Increase  in  the  spread  of 
shipbuilding  costs  snd  that  he  could  see 
"nothing  in  the  Immediate  future  which 
would  Indicate  that  the  foreign  cost  level 
will  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  Ameri- 
can cost  level." 

He  explained  that  even  though  recent  ship- 
building prices  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  a  downward  trend,  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the  labor 
and  materials  that  go  into  ship  construction. 
Lower  prices  resulted  not  from  decreased 
costs  but  primarily  because  shipyards  were 
desperate  for  work  and  were  bidding  with 
little  or  no  profit  included  In  their  bids. 
As  was  noted  above  Mr.  Morse  was  of  the 
opinion  that  since  1955  most  of  the  yards 
have  lost  money  on  their  bids. 

THE    INDUSTSY    POSmON 

Representatives  of  steamship  companies, 
shipyards,  naval  architects,  and  trade  associa- 
tions testified  in  support  of  the  bill.  Mr. 
George  Kllllon,  president  of  American  Presi- 
dent Lines,  testified  that  there  was  good 
reason  to  expect  differentials  to  increase  to 
some  further  extent.  Mr.  Kllllon.  speaking 
for  all  lines  holding  operating  differential 
subsidy  agreements  with  the  Oovemment, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  passage  of  this  Isg- 
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Islatlon  was  essential  to  tbe  continued  health 
of  tbe  Amsrlcan  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  Tnak.  Hcmee,  seolar  Tlee  president, 
Lykes  Lines;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Henry,  a  naval 
architect  and  president  of  tbe  J.  J.  Henry  Co.. 
presented  detailed  testimony  and  charts  set- 
ting forth  tbe  widening  differential  between 
American  and  foreign  shipyard  prices  and 
the  reasons  tbsrefor.  M^.  J.  R.  Dsnt.  presi- 
dent of  States  Steamship  Co.;  Mr.  John  W. 
Clark,  president.  Mississippi  Shipping  Co.; 
Mr.  Burke  O.  Piper,  vice  president.  Grace 
Line.  Inc.;  Mr.  WUllam  J.  Dormsn.  vice  presi- 
dent. American  Kxport  Lines;  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison R.  Olennon.  Jr..  vice  president  for 
Moore-McCormsck  Lines,  Inc.,  all  testified  as 
to  the  urgent  and  continuing  need  for  this 
legislation  if  the  parity  principle  enunciated 
in  the  1936  act  la  to  be  maintained.  These 
witnesses  also  testified  to  the  fact  that  even 
without  regard  to  the  50-percent  shipyard 
subsidy  limitation.  American  vessels  were 
BUbetantlally  more  expensive  than  foreign 
vessels  of  comparable  utility  and  expressed 
concern  that  the  ship  replacement  program 
might  be  frustrated  if  the  60-pereent  llmlu- 
tion  were  not  removed. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Sanford.  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  and  Mr.  Alvin 
Shapiro,  vice  president  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute,  testified  as  to  their 
organisations'  support  for  the  removal  of  the 
present  50-percent  limitation.  The  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses  and  the  exhibits 
presented  by  them  wlU  be  discussed  In  the 
following  paragraphs. 

THE  DBCUNS  OT  U.S.   SHtPBUnjJING   CAPABn-rTT 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  enacted 
Just  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
contempUtad  tbe  establishment  of  a  hard- 
core merchant  fleet  sufficient  to  meet  the 
national  defense  snd  economic  needs  of  tbe 
United  States.  The  embryo  fleet  proved  in- 
valuable in  the  early  days  of  the  war  but  was 
Insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
American  war  effort  at  home  and  overseas; 
consequently,  the  Govenmiait  alnKwt  spent 
•17  bilUon  in  developing  tbe  world's  largest 
merchant  marine  and  shipbuilding  capabil- 
ity. PoUowlng  the  war  the  CJovernment  en- 
tered Into  a  series  of  long-term  contracts 
with  American  shipowners  providing  for  the 
orderly  replacement  of  essential  portions  of 
the  war-built  fleet  under  the  terms  of  the 
1936  act.  In  order  to  maintain  a  shipbuild- 
ing capability  sufficient  to  meet  mobilization 
needs,  the  Government  agreed  to  pay  the 
differential  between  American  and  foreign 
prices  in  return  for  the  owner's  agreement 
to  construct  vessels  only  in  the  United 
States.  In  addiUoc,  the  stesmship  compa- 
nies purchasing  these  vessels  accepted  a 
number  of  restrictions  beneficial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment among  which  were : 

1.  Under  the  law  and  contracts  placed 
thereunder,  tbe  American  ship  operator  must 
agree  to  maintain  his  vessel  under  American- 
flag  registry  for  at  least  30  years.  This  bars 
the  transfer  of  the  vessel  to  foreign-flag  reg- 
istry, thereby  directly  affecting  its  marketa- 
bility. 

2.  The  vessel  becomes  subject  to  requisi- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  In  the  event  the  Government 
acquires  ownership,  tbe  owner  Is  paid  tbe 
value  of  the  vessel,  but  not  in  excess  of 
depreciated  construction  costs.  This  stipu- 
lation, which  in  inflationary  times  may 
prove  to  be  a  serious  financial  burden,  is  not 
applied  to  vessels  built  in  foreign  yards. 

Despite  these  agreements  and  excepting 
only  a  short  period  of  time  following  the 
Suez  crisis,  there  has  been  a  steady  decline 
in  the  nxmiber  of  shipbuilding  contracts 
placed  with  American  shipyards.  From  a 
position  of  supremacy  during  the  war,  tbe 
industry  has  declined  to  eighth  among  the 
nations  of  tbe  free  world. 

Several  factors  have  Influenced  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  position.  One  is  the  qualitative 
improvement  and  quantitative  expansion  of 


foreign  yaids— often  with  tbe  direct  or  In- 
direct asslstancs  ot  grants  or  lovis  from 
the  United  States.  Between  January  1. 1966, 
and  Deconber  SI,  1968,  the  pbyaleal  eaiMUdty 
of  shipyards  throughout  the  free  world  in- 
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by  38  pereent.  By  tbe  snd  of  1901,  If 
IMiMiutty  under  way  or  announced  aspanslon 
programs  are  oomplrt^irt.  tfae  cajMtclty  wUl 
have  bean  wspandsd  by  another  18  percent  as 
te  shown  la  tte  IMlowlnc  table: 


World  thipbuUding  capacity,  eeeon^iig  teaseU 

Un  IJOK  gross  tons] 


Ana 

19j< 

1967 

1968 

lucent 

lBCT«Me, 

l»{»-68 

1981 

Peroent 

Increase. 

I98B-61 

.'Sraiuiinavia   

1,068 

■2,  on 

1,S18 
7K 
760 

2,077 

i,au 

2,222 

1,907 

778 

780 

2,621 

1,411 
%483 
2,100 

8sa 

820 

2,882 

U 

22 
10 
17 
< 
3» 

i.6se 

3,000 

2,380 
960 

«a« 

3.250 

10 

XorlhwesUru  Europe 

21 

T'nit<>d  Kinpdom 

12 

.M«>dlt*rrar»pan , _ 

InilfJ  States-Canada 

II 

4 

Far  Eitst 

13 

Total 

8,583 

9,  409 

10,&S2 

23 

11, MO 

13 

Source:  Westinform  Shtpptn|[  Rept.  No.  123. 

The  Communist-bloc  nations  have  also 
recognized  the  military  and  economic  im- 
portance of  the  vital  shipbuilding  Industries. 
In  addition  to  extensive  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams in  Russia  and  Red  China,  several  of 
tbe  smaller  Red -bloc  members  have  also  been 
active.  During  1959.  the  Argentine  State 
fieet  and  the  Argentine  Dodero  Lines  re- 
quested bids  on  several  new  vessels  frcxn 
the  major  shipyards  of  the  free  world — ex- 
cluding only  Japan.  In  addition,  bids  were 
sought  from  two  Yugoslavian  shipyards. 
After  vrldespread  bidding  and  negotiation 
contracts  were  signed  with  tbe  Yugoslavians 
whose  prices  were  repwted  to  be  10  percent 
below  free  world  prices.  These  contracts 
were  actively  sought  by  free  world  shipyards 
for  at  that  time  orders  for  liner  vessels 
of  the  Argentine  type  were  scarce;  similarly. 
Polish  yards  have  recently  received  contracts 
for  vessels  being  constructed  fcK"  use  of  ^e 
Brazilian  Lloyd  Brasllelro  Line.    The  abUlty 


of  Iron  Cru-taln  nations  to  obtain  award  of 
these  shipbuilding  contracts  In  a  time  of 
depressed  markets  and  redoubtable  free 
world  competltl(m.  Indicates  that  In  the 
future  years  Communist-bloc  countries  will 
become  a  more  competitive  factor  in  world 
shipbuilding  and  In  affecting  prevailing 
prices  of  free  world  shipyards. 

A  second,  and  by  far  a  more  Important 
factor  affecting  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  posi- 
tion. Is  the  wide  disparity  of  the  compo- 
nents— both  labor  and  materials — between 
American  and  foreign  prices.  A  representa- 
tive current  example  of  this  price  disparity 
is  shown  in  the  following  table  which  gives 
dollar  values  for  major  categories  of  ship- 
building cost  items,  consisting  of  material. 
latXHT,  overhead  and  engineering,  for  a  high- 
class  cargo  lluer  vessel,  for  which  competitive 
bids  luive  been  received  in  the  United 
States,  and  carefully  detailed  estimates  have 
been  prepared  In  both  Japan  and  Germany. 

Domrstic  versus  foreign  shipbuilding  cost  comparison,  1959  (high-class  cargo  liner  vessel) 


United  StotM 

Germany 

Japsn 

Amount 

Amoant 

Percent 

Amoant 

Percent 

Material 

K(,70aono 

52 

HSOCOOO 

75 

Ksoaooo 

7.5 

Labor 

Z900,000 
2,60a000 

22 
20 

«00,000 
800,000 

10 
13 

eoaooo 

000,000 

S 

Ovcrhpod 

J. 5 

Labnr  and  overhead 

6,500,000 
800,000 

42 
6 

i,4oaooo 

100,000 

23 
2 

i,4oaooo 

100.000 

2:J 

Enjineerinf .- .  

■) 

Labor,  overliead,  and  englnecriag. 

6,300,000 

4S 

1,600,000 

28 

1.600.000 

2.") 

Total  net  nmt 

13,000,000 

100 

6,000,000 

100 

COOO.OOO 

100 

Note.— The  above  represents  a  tyrilcal  purrent  cost  distrlbation  of  a  Mariner-type  vessel  To  the  extent  possiblt . 
all  proflt"!  both  conventional  and  bid<len  have  been  removed  from  Iheee  figures  so  that  the  values  are  essentially 
representative  of  true  costs. 


The  overall-cost  picture  Illustrated  above 
shows  that  Japan  and  Germany  are  capable 
of  building  vessels  of  this  type  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  46  percent  of  VS.  cost  at  the 
present  time.  Conversely,  the  Ufl.  cost  is 
54  percent  of  the  cost  of  Its  foreign  com- 
petitors. 

Historically,  the  wide  disparity  Ijetween 
the  domestic  and  the  foreign  prices  has  been 


due  to  labor  costs  (or  labor  plus  overhead) . 
Foreign  material  costs  amount  to  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  UJB.  material  costs. 
whereas  foreign  labor  costs  are  in  tbe  vicin- 
ity of  one-fifth  (one-fotirth  tar  labor  plus 
overhead)  of  the  corresponding  domestic 
values. 

Tbe  relationship  of  current  hourly  wage 
rates  Is  shown  In  the  following  table: 


Wage  rates  plus  overhead 


Approxi- 

A pproxl- 

Compora- 

mate  wa^ 

Country 

mate  waft 

Approxi- 

U« over- 

rale plus 

Approxi- 

ruts  per 

mate  ratio 

head  rate 

overhead 

mal«  mlio 

man-hour 

per  man- 
hour 

Ptrcent 

T"nite<i  States  ol  America - 

$2.70 

.68 
•.46 

1. 00 
.24 
.» 
.17 

90 

35.13 

l.U> 

Oerrrwny-Haniburg  area 

1» 
180 

l.» 

.» 

jQpan                                      -.  --- - --- 

.25 

1  Rough  year-round  average  Including  allowance  for  conventional  midyear  and  yssr-cnd  wage  boaos. 
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The  foreign  wage  ntas  abown  In  the  table 
are  qjwet.lc  Taluea  obtatned  in  oonneetton 
with  a  Tery  recent  ahip-prletng  program 
undertaken  in  Japan  and  Oennany. 

The  orertiead  rates  are  those  ibcyim  to  be 
reaUstie  when  rarylng  estimating  practices 
In  respect  to  direct  and  indirect  labor  ac- 
counting methods  are  reduced  to  a  common 
basis. 

A  comparison  of  the  historical  trend  of 
hourly  earnings  in  the  three  countries  is 
graphically  shown  in  chart  No.  1.  It  can  be 
observed  that  there  has  been  a  diverging 
trend  in  the  relationship  of  United  States 
to  foreign  labor  costs.  While  chart  1  shows 
that  foreign  wages  are  increasing  at  a  rate 
essential  equal  to  or  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  the  dollar  spread  in  wages 
has  been  Increasing  due  to  the  higher  VB. 
base.  If  the  trend  of  labor  rates  experienced 
dtiring  the  past  several  years  la  continued, 
the  price  of  American  ships  will  Increase 
faster  than  the  price  of  foreign  ships.  It 
would  take  a  very  substantial  increase  In 
foreign  wages  to  reverse  this  trend. 

When  considering  the  future  level  of  con- 
structlon-dlirerentlal  subsidy,  the  high 
American  base  of  both  labor  and  materials 
Is  of  particular  importance  because  as 
pointed  out  by  Chairman  Morse  In  his  testi- 
mony It  would  require  only  a  91  reduction 
in  bid  prices  by  foreign  yards  to  match  a 
$2  reduction  by  American  yards. 

Ifr.  John  Allen  suggested  diirlng  his  tes- 
timony that  differentials  might  be  kept  be- 
low the  50  percent  celling  if  ICaritime  were 
to  exercise  Its  authority,  when  bids  are  in 
excess  of  50  percent,  to  negotiate  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  the  vessels  at  a  price 
which  would  reduce  the  construction  differ- 
ential to  50  percent  or  less  (sec.  503(b)). 
Tour  committee  believes  that  the  merit  of 
this  suggestion  la  questionable.  Under  pres- 
ent procedures,  shipbuilding  contracta  are 
awarded  on  the  baaia  of  open  competitive 
blda.  Negotiation  of  prices  after  such  bid- 
ding would  be  destructive  of  the  competitive 
bidding  procedxire  to  the  ultimate  detriment 
of  the  United  States.  In  addition,  testi- 
mony of  Chairman  Morse  indicates  that  the 
shipyards  are  even  now  entering  bids  includ- 
ing little  or  no  profit.  Downward  negotia- 
tion of  prices  could  only  serve  to  weaken 
further  the  economic  baaia  of  the  ahlpbuUd- 
Ing  indiiatry.  Mr.  Allen'a  aiiggestlon  ahould 
be  considered  by  the  Board  if  conditions 
change  in  the  future.  However,  at  the  time 
there  is  no  evidence  of  overpricing  and  nego- 
tiations would  offer  little  hope  of  reducing 
U.S.  prices  and  would  not  further  thi  mul- 
tlme  Interests  of  the  United  States.  In  one 
instance  where  the  Board  did  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  reduction  in  cost  with  the  yard, 
the  yard  replied  that  the  Board  through 
negotiating  had  made  a  counteroffer  and 
therefore  withdrew  Its  bid.  Furthermore,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  shipyards 
to  keep  bids  open  for  extended  periods  while 
the  Board  attempts  to  reduce  prices. 

The  position  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce that  parity  should  be  maintained  but 
that  the  present  celling  should  not  be  lifted 
beeaxise  American  prices  might  decline  faster 
than  foreign  prices  was  unsupported  by  facts 
and  appears  unjustified  by  the  evidence  be- 
fore your  conunlttee.  Quite  the  contrary, 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  disparity 
will  probably  increase  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. Assuming,  arguendo,  that  the  dis- 
parity will  decline  and  remain  below  50  per- 
cent, the  position  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce wo\ild  still  appear  to  be  without  merit 
for  under  such  circvunstances  this  biU  would 
not  increase  the  Government's  obligation  or 
necessitate  any  additional  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

If,  as  appears  probable,  future  prices  exceed 
the  present  50-percent  celling  and  the  ceil- 
ing remains  xinchanged  the  American  com- 
panies who  are  required  to  construct  vessels 
in  the  United  States  will,  in  effect,  be  forced 


t>  subsidise  American  shipyards.  This  is 
E  Lanif  estly  inequitable  since  the  Oovenunent 
r  iqulrement  that  ships  be  bollt  in  the  United 
G  tates  is  predicated  upon  the  country's  need 
f  »r  a  shipbuilding  potential  in  the  event  of 

future  emergency.  Iliere  is  also  good  evi- 
d  Bnce  that  the  American  companies  would 
n[>t  be  able  to  sustain  this  added  financial 
harden.  During  the  recent  past  which  has 
i]  icluded  some  of  the  most  prosperous  years 
L 1  the  history  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
r  ne,  the  combined  earnings  of  all  of  the  sub- 
si  dlzed  lines  did  not  eq\ial  additional  depre- 
c  ation  on  estimated  replacement  costs.    This 

shown  in  the  table  below. 


Net  income  a/ter  tuxes  ' 

L  'tis   additional   depreciation 
on  replacement  costs' 


Jtme  6 


Vet  erosion  o(  shipping 
capital 


lltM 


t73,S«B,000 
116, 077,900 


43, 378, 000 


1957 


»70, 690, 000 
143.0riO.000 

72,  370, 000 


As  reported  In  oomblned  financial  statement  of  lines 
h<  Iding  operating  differential  subei<ly  controoLs.  certifie<l 
>:  Independent  public  accountant.^. 

Computed  tor  this  purpoee  si*  nniountiiie  lo  «  tlnu-s 
aqyuisition  cwt  of  present  fleet. 

The  span  of  the  present  ship  replacement 
schedule  partially  spreads  the  consequences 
Q  high  depreciation  and  increased  debt 
auryicK  costs.  However,  the  current  and 
p  -ospective  conditions  outlined  above  make 
11  necessary,  indeed  Imperative,  that  Amer- 
i<  an  ocnnpanies  be  enabled  to  purchase  their 
slips  at  prices  directly  related  to  those  of 
tl  lelr  foreign  c(»npetlt(u-8 — without  any  llmi- 
t4tlon  on  ftill  parity. 

As  Chairman  Morse  pointed  out  In  his 
testimony,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
nould  have  difficulty  in  finding  economic 
ibillty  under  sections  601,  608,  and  1104 
(i  )  of  the  act  If  American  companies  were 
f<  reed  to  build  without  receiving  full  i>arlty. 
T  tie  consequences  might  be  "less  or  no  shlp- 
b^ldlng." 

By  letter  dated  February  21,  1959,  Vice 
Ahm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
C  jerations  (Logistics) ,  wrote  to  Senator 
J<  >HN  Mabsrau.  BuTUEa  enclosing  a  memo- 
n  ndum  "Ocean  Shipping  TO  Support  the  De- 
feose  of  the  United  States."  This  memo- 
rindum  clearly  underscores  the  importance 
oi  this  legislation  to  the  national  defense  of 
tl  e  United  States.  We  quote  from  Admiral 
^  llson's  closing  paragraphs : 

'One  basic  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  specific  construction  pro- 
gi  ams  Is  the  necessity  for  the  maintenance 
ol  a  sufficient  number  of  private  shipyards  In 
o]  leration  to  fc»in  the  base  for  expansion  In 
tl  ne  of  war  to  meet  mass  ship  construction 
pi  ograms.  The  Department  of  Defense  de- 
sl  res  to  emphasize  the  existence  of  these  pri- 
VI  ,tely  owned  shipyards,  together  with  the 
si  ills  of  the  shipyard  workers  and  the  capa- 
bllities  of  the  tools,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, 1b  essential  to  the  national  defense. 

In  1956  a  large  increase  in  orders  for 
cclmmercial  ships  to  be  built  In  U.S.  shlp- 
yirds  pointed  up  the  limited  capability  of 
tl  e  active  shipbuilding  Industry  to  accom- 
niQdate  itself  to  rapidly  expanding  shlp- 
biLlldlng  requirements.  Prompt  and  effec- 
tl  'e  action  shoxild  be  taken  to  Institute 
msasures  which  will  Improve  the  opera- 
tii  tnal  readineaa  of  the  U.S.  shipbuilding  es- 
tasllshment  including  the  area  of  ship 
CO  mponents  manuf actiu'e. 

'Under  the  most  optimistic  assumptions, 
ai  d  on  a  quantitative  basis  only,  the  United 
St  Ues  still  possesses  a  marginal  capability 
to  carry  out  the  sea  transp<»tation  tasks  of 
a  general  war. 

'There  are  serious  qualitative  deficiencies 
in  our  overall  seallft  capability,  partlctilarly 
in  the  dry -cargo  ship  and  the  transport  ship 
categories.  The  further  aging  of  outmoded 
sh  Ips  will  aggravate  this  situation. 


"The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  bloc  obso- 
lescence of  the  vast  proportion  of  UJ3.  mer- 
chant-type tonnage,  both  active  and  reserve. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  Increased  em- 
phasis on  orderly  ship  construction.  The 
continued  depreciation  of  ships  in  the  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  without  cyclic 
purification  will  soon  generate  serious  quan- 
titative deficiencies  in  our  total  seallft  capa- 
bility. 

"Crash  building  programs  in  wartime  can 
only  be  avoided  by  maintaining  a  modem 
and  adequate  maritime  posture  in  peace- 
time." 

CXMXRAL   DISCUSSION  Or  AMXNDMKNTS 

(o)  Fifty-flve-percent  ceiling 

Due  to  a  ntimbo*  of  tacton,  including 
overtonnaging,  world  shipbuilding  prices  are 
in  a  state  of  flux.  There  are  indications  that 
foreign  prices  have  hit  bottom  and  may  in- 
crease percentagewise  at  a  faster  rate  than 
domestic  prices. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, the  testimony  received  by  your  com- 
mittee indicates  that  construction  differ- 
entials will  probably  not  exceed  55  percent 
during  the  next  3  years. 

A  ceiling  of  55  percent  was.  therefore, 
chosen  as  sulBcient  to  guarantee  American 
operators  ptu-lty  for  the  next  3  years  as  in- 
tended by  the  act. 

(b)    Two-year  limitation 

Tour  committee  has  suggested  a  3-year 
limitation  upon  the  applicability  of  the  bill 
so  as  to  provide  for  further  review  of  the 
construction  differential  subsidy  ceiling. 
World  shipbuilding  conditions  should  sta- 
bilize sufllclently  by  1063  to  warrant  a  fur- 
ther evaluation  consistent  with  the  following 
language  from  the  March  1900  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  the  President: 

"The  parity  principle  of  equalling  com- 
petitive operating  and  shipbuilding  costs  is 
sound  and  the  Oovemment  should  continue 
to  support  the  merchant  marine  through 
subsidy  to  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain 
parity." 

(c)   Retroactive  to  June  30.  19S9 

Since  June  30,  1959.  keels  have  been  laid 
for  several  vessels  whose  domestic  cost  will 
probably  be  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  repre- 
sentative foreign  cost. 

Tour  committee  concluded  that  it  would 
be  both  Inequitable  and  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  the  1936  act  to  deny  parity  to  own- 
ers who  have  gone  ahead  with  construction 
in  the  face  of  rising  U.S.  construction  costs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
cosponsor  of  S.  2584, 1  would  like  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  in  an  attempt  to 
impress  on)  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
the  impofUtnce  of  this  matter  as  it  ap- 
plies throughout  the  coimtry. 

The  bill  which  Is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  amend  existing  law  so  as  to 
raise  the  construction  subsidy  ceiling 
from  the  present  50  percent  to  55  percent 
on  contracts  for  the  consti*uction  of  mer- 
chant ships  signed  within  2  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill,  and 
be  retroactive  to  keels  laid  after  June  30. 
1959.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  administer 
the  program  the  same  as  it  has  in  the 
past. 

In  order  to  determine  the  merit  of  this 
bill,  which  amends  title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  it  is  essential 
that  we  be  cognizant  of  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  that  act.  The  act  firmly  estab- 
lished parity  for  American  ship  operators 
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with  foreign  operators.  Parity  is  the 
basic  philosophy  underlying  that  act. 
This  principle  is  founded  on  the  theory 
that,  in  order  to  survive  in  competition 
with  low -cost  foreign  competition,  Amer- 
ican shipowners  and  shipbuilders  must 
be  afforded  competitive  equality  with 
foreign-flag  interests,  both  in  the  selling 
price  on  ships  and  in  the  cost  of  operat- 
ing ships.  From  the  start,  the  Congress 
intended  that  the  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  should  be  sufDcient  to  permit 
American  shipbuilders  to  sell  vessels  con- 
structed in  domestic  shipyards  to  Ameri- 
can shiF>owners  at  the  same  price  at 
which  they  could  buy  such  vessels  in 
foreign  yards. 

As  long  as  the  purpose  of  the  1936  act 
remains  unchanged,  the  subsidy  pre- 
scribed must  be  increased  if  the  purp>ose 
of  the  act  is  to  be  met  under  today's 
conditions. 

The  question  arises.  Why  should  the 
Government  subsidize  the  American 
merchant  marine  at  all?  The  answer  is 
very  simple.  The  merchant  marine  is 
not  only  vital  to  the  economy  of  this 
great  country  but,  it  is  the  fourth  arm 
of  defense.  The  Chief  Executive  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  emphasized 
this  on  numerous  occasions.  They  have 
gone  on  record  to  stress  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  stronger  merchant  marine. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  that  it  is  truly  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense;  but,  unlike  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense,  the  Military  and  Naval  Estab- 
lishments are  fully  and  wholly  subsi- 
dized. We  have  statements  from  the 
highest  authority  in  our  Defense  De- 
partment that,  to  keep  the  forces  going 
and  to  supply  the  material  necessary  to 
sustain  our  forces  in  the  field,  we  must 
have  an  adequate  and  well-balanced 
merchant  marine. 

An  example  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense thinking  on  this  subject  is  pointed 
up  in  a  document  furnished  me  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1959,  by  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson,  then  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations— Logistics.  That  document  re- 
flects the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  subject  of  "Ocean  Ship- 
ping to  Support  the  Defen.se  of  the 
United  States."  and  contains  these  state- 
ments: 

The  primary  mission  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  Is  the  normal  task  of  trans- 
porting our  domestic  waterborne  commerce 
and  a  substantial  portion  of  our  foreign  ex- 
port and  Import  ocean  trade.  The  health  of 
our  Industrial  economy  is  dependent  on  sea 
transportation  for  the  Import  and  export  of 
numerous  raw  materials  and  finished  prod- 
ucts. It  Is  imperative  that  the  world's  fore- 
most trader  control  sufficient  merchant  ship- 
ping to  transport  what  we  need  when  we 
need  it. 

A  collateral  and  extremely  important  mis- 
sion of  the  American  merchant  marine  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  posture  of  strength  and 
re:<dlnes8  that  will  contribute  the  maxi- 
mum to  our  national  security. 

The  present  rate  of  new  shipbuilding  will 
not  offset  the  rapidly  approaching  block 
obsolescence  of  the  vast  proportion  of  U.S. 
controlled  merchant-type  tonnage — both  ac- 
tive and  reserve.  There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  increased  emphasis  on  orderly  ship  con- 
struction. 

No  more  eloquent  expression  for  a 
justification  of  S.  2584  is  needed. 


As  it  stands  right  now.  we  have  enough 
merchant  ships  to  sustain  a  limited  war, 
if  that.  That  is  on  the  authority  of 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  John  J. 
Allen,  who  testified  before  the  committee 
on  this  bill. 

And  the  Department  of  Ccxnmerce 
readily  concedes  that  this  limited  capac- 
ity will  decrease  yearly  if  the  defense 
requirement  remains  as  high  as  at  pres- 
ent, since  we  are  not  building  enough 
ships.  This  year  only  14  ships  are  being 
built  under  the  construction-subsidy 
program.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce frankly  admits  that  this  is  insuflB- 
cient  to  sustain  the  skills  and  shipbuild- 
ing capacity  that  it  deems  necessary  to 
national  defense. 

To  illustrate  the  degree  which  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  has  deteriorated.  10 
years  ago  we  alternated  between  first, 
second,  and  third  in  world  shipbuilding. 
Today  we  rank  eighth. 

Block  obsolescence,  as  the  admiral 
noted,  is  also  a  problem  of  increased 
magnitude.  If  we  do  not  maintain  a 
soimd  shipbuilding  program,  the  time 
will  come — and  it  will  be  not  in  the  too 
distant  future — when  the  large  number 
of  ships  built  during  the  war  years  will 
be  obsolete  and  unusable  and  our  ship- 
ping capacity,  both  for  peacetime  and 
wartime  purposes,  will  be  further  re- 
duced. And,  replacement  on  a  crash 
basis  in  case  of  an  emergency  will  be 
even  more  costly  than  it  is  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  dispute 
about  the  necessity  of  raising  the  con- 
struction subsidy  ceiling.  But  the  cold, 
hard  facts  prove  that  it  is  necessary. 
When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  passed,  the  differential  between 
domestic  and  foreign  costs  was  Ijetween 
30  percent  and  40  percent.  Mr.  Allen, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  re- 
ports that  in  1958  and  1959  it  ranged 
between  48.4  percent  and  52.1  percent. 

This  increased  differential  and  the  re- 
sulting disadvantage  at  which  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  worldwide  ship- 
building competition  has  been  caused  by 
several  things.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  the  high  American  standard  of  living. 
Wages  must  be  paid  which  will  enable 
the  workers  to  live  at  the  standard  of 
living  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  being  American  citizens.  The 
wage  rate  per  man-hour  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  to  Germany  and 
Japan  is  4  to  1.  Productivity,  however, 
is  only  1  to  1. 

Equally  important,  probably,  is  the 
fact  that  most  all  of  the  foreign  yards 
have  an  extremely  high  degree  of  eiB- 
ciency.  Many  foreign  yards  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  war.  When  rebuilt, 
naturally,  more  modem,  efficient  equip- 
ment was  utilized.  The  ironic  part  of  it, 
however,  is  that  we  materially  assisted 
in  building  our  ow^n  competition. 

About  3  years  ago  the  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines  imdertook  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  foreign 
shipyards  were  built  with  American  for- 
eign aid  funds.  While  exact  figures  in 
this  type  of  thing  are  difficult  to  arrive 
at,  it  was  determined  as  the  result  of  a 
search  of  State  Department  records  that 
probably  80  percent  of  the  shipbuilding 
facilities  in  Holland,  Belgium,  West  Ger- 


many, and  Denmark  were  rebuilt  with 
the  aid  of  coimterpart  funds.  The  result 
Is  that  we  not  only  built  our  own  com- 
petition abroad  but  we  did  a  good  Job  of 
it.  We  built  up-to-date,  modem,  effi- 
cient facilities  with  which  we  cannot 
c(»npete. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
chance  that  the  differential  between 
foreign  and  American  prices  will  de- 
crease. On  the  contrary,  it  will  probably 
increase  because  in  recent  years  foreign 
ship  prices  have  been  dropping.  Ameri- 
can costs,  however,  will  probably  remain 
high  and  necessarily  so.  Direct  labor 
represents  almost  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  an  American -built  ship.  Labor  rep- 
resents only  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
foreign  ship  and  material  the  other  75 
percent. 

Historically,  U.S.  steel  prices  have 
maintained  the  same  trend  as  foreign 
countries.  Recently,  however,  German 
and  Japanese  steel  costs  have  dropped 
drastically.  Material  in  the  United 
States  will  undoubtedly  go  up  since  there 
have  been  recent  increases,  not  yet  re- 
flected in  material  costs,  in  steel  wages 
and  the  metal  tradework  unions.  These 
increases  will  necessarily  affect  material 
costs  and  add  to  the  ever-increasing  gap 
between  foreign  and  domestic  material 
prices. 

If  the  subsidy  ceiling  is  not  raised, 
common  business  principles  will  force 
operators  to  seek  authority  to  have  their 
ships  built  abroad.  If  this  is  done,  we 
will  further  impair  and  deteriorate  our 
shipbuilding  capability.  This,  of  course, 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  defense  effort, 
especially  in  time  of  emergency.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  facilities  or  skills  to 
build  with,  we  cannot  build.  Admiral 
Wilsoi\also  alluded  to  this  problem.  He 
said  in  his  letter  to  me — 

The  Department  of  Defense  desires  to 
emphasize  that  the  existence  of  •  •  •  active 
privately  owned  shipyards,  together  with 
skills  of  the  shipyard  workers  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  tools,  equipment,  and  facili- 
ties, Is  essential  to  the  national  defense. 

Prompt  and  effective  action  should  be 
taken  to  institute  measures  which  will  im- 
prove the  o!}eratlonal  readiness  of  the  United 
States  shipbuilding  establishment  includ- 
ing the  area  of  ship  components  manufac- 
ture. •  •  • 

Mr.  President,  the  American  maritime 
industry  simply  cannot  compete  with- 
out governmental  assistance — a  "sub- 
sidy" if  it  must  be  called  that.  It  might 
be  well  at  this  time  to  briefly  consider 
the  word  "subsidy."  "Subsidy"  as  used 
in  connection  with  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram is  not  an  outright  grant  by  the 
Government  to  the  shipowner  or  to  the 
shipbuilder  to  enable  him  to  build  ships. 
The  subsidy  award  is  an  amount  which 
represents  the  difference  between  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  costs,  with  a  present 
maximum  of  50  percent  and  contem- 
plated maximum  in  S.  2584  of  55  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  costs  of  the  ^ip. 
It  is  intended  to  put  domestic  operators 
on  parity  with  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. It  enables  them  to  get  the  ships 
at  home  for  the  same  price  they  could 
get  them  for  abroad.  The  soimdness  of 
the  program  has  been  recognized  by  all 
of  the  interested  governmental  agencies. 
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m  an  falriMM,  It  mart  be  wnphmiiwl 
UMt  those  sotakUet  do  not  guanuntae  a 
profit  for  the  operator  or  the  boUder. 
As  a  matter  ot  fact,  on  this  tgrpe  of  buat- 
neas.  U^.  shlpbulldera  are  haytng  dif- 
ficulty. The  marttline  admlnktrator, 
before  oiir  committee,  has  testified  that 
by  reas<xi  of  low  prices  the  shipbuilders 
since  1956  hare  been  toeing  money  <m 
these  contracts.  It  cannot  be  asserted 
that  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the 
Oovemment,  whereas  in  truth  the  Qot- 
emment  is  getting  a  bargain. 

The  Federal  Goyemment  reo^ves  a 
direct  benefit  from  the  subsidy  differen- 
tial program  in  that  it  maintains  an 
American  flac  merchant  fleet  and  a  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  cm)abllity  which  is 
essential  to  national  defense  and  essen- 
tial to  peacetime  economy.  ESconomi- 
cally.  it  enables  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  competitive  position  in  for- 
eign trade  and  provides  work  for  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  citizens  which 
would  not  be  available  if  the  ships  were 
built  abroad. 

Further,  the  assistance  is  not  given 
to  the  operator  without  some  direct  con- 
sideration being  given  in  return.  Two 
Important  conditions  are  imposed  upon 
the  operator  who  receives  a  subsidy: 

First.  The  (^)erator  must  maintain 
the  ship  under  the  American  flag  regis- 
try for  20  years. 

This  condition  could  almost  be  called 
a  penalty  because  it  inhibits  the  market 
value  of  the  ship. 

Second.  The  ship  Is  subject  to  requi- 
sition by  the  United  States  at  a  sub- 
stantially depreciated  bocA  value  in  time 
of  wnergency. 

This  could  also  be  a  penalty  because 
times  of  emergency  are  usually  infla- 
tionary times  and  the  opeTator  could 
undoubtedly  sell  or  othnrwise  utilize  the 
ship  to  greater  advantage. 

If  American  shipyards  are  abandoned, 
the  dislocati(ms  will  extend  beycmd  the 
coastal  areas.  As  an  example  there  are 
approximately  33  companies  which 
manufacture  structural  shapes  or 
sheared  and  universal  plates.  "Hiese 
are  important  in  the  construction  of  ves- 
sels. Over  one-third  of  the  facilities 
devoted  to  the  production  of  these  fin- 
ished steel  products  are  situated  in  areas 
which  might  well  become  depressed  if 
the  level  of  economic  activity  were  to 
slacken  and  shipbuilding  should  be  dis- 
continued. Before  discarding  or  se- 
verely limiting  existing  programs  which 
enable  us  to  maintain  necessary  facili- 
ties careful  consideration  must  be  given 
to  the  ultimate  cost  to  all  taxpayers  of 
creating  additional  depressed  areas. 

It  is  foolhardy  to  attempt  to  save  less 
than  $150  million  in  ship  construction 
Federal  subsidies  and  thereby  destroy 
an  essential  industry. 

It  would  be  ironic  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  reduce  budgetary 
expenditiu-es  by  abandoning  a  tried  and 
proven  program  of  ship  construction 
subsidies  and  then  later  be  confrcmted 
with  addiitonal  appropriations  for  Fed- 
eral aid  to  depressed  areas  created  by 
the  cutting  off  of  those  funds. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
It  would  do  no  more  than  continue  to 
make  possible  the  effectuation  of  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  1936  Merchant 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  YEA-AND-NAY 
VOTES  TOMORROW 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Butlik's 
speech  on  S.  2584. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Informa- 
tion ot  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  yea- 
and-nay  votes  tonight,  but  there  will  be 
two  tomorrow. 


ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  tonight,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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llarlne  Act— parity.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  make  available  the  meana  for  carry- 
ing out  the  act,  we  might  as  well  wipe 
It  off  the  booka. 

llilB  iDcaneaaed  governmental  assist- 
ance is  necessary  for  the  survival  (tf  the 
Amcrtcmn  mnctaant  marine.  It  is  es- 
amtlal  to  natkmal  defense  since  the 
merchant  marine  is  truly  our  fourth  arm 
of  defense. 

It  is  essential  to  the  economy  of  our 
country  generally  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance ot  oar  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  lu^e  immediate  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
AS  TO  VOTE  ON  S.  2584.  TO  AMEND 
TITLE  V  OP  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT.  1936,  IN  ORDER  TO  RE- 
MOVE CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS  ON 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL SUBSIDY  UNDER  SUCH  TITLE 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Butlxr's 
«J€ech  on  S.  2584. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  tomorrow,  at  the  conclu- 
iion  of  the  morning  business,  the  pend- 
ng  biU.  Calendar  No.  1477,  S.  2584,  be 
laid  before  the  Senate;  and  that  30 
minutes  on  each  amendment  thereto  be 
allocated,  and  1  hour  on  the  bill  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
)bjection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
t  is  so  ordered. 

Is  it  the  intention  that  the  time  should 
)e  equally  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
nake  the  usual  request  that  the  time  be 
iivided  equally  between  the  proponents 
md  the  opponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
)bjection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
)rdered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
•educed  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

UNAKIMOTTS-CONaSMT   ABCXZMXKT 

Ordered,  That,  effecttve  on  Tuesday,  June 
r,  I960,  at  the  conclusion  (A  routine  morn- 
ng  busineaa.  during  the  further  consldera- 
lon  of  the  bill  (S.  2684)  to  amend  title  V 
>f  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938,  in  order 
o  remove  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
I  tructton  differential  subsidy  under  such 
itle,   debate   on   any   amendment,  motion, 


or  ai^eal,  ensept  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  one-half  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motloji.  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controUed,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may.  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bUI,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  action  on 
S.  2684  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Lauschz.  to  reconsldw  the  vote 
by  which  it  adopted  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  S421,  an  act  to  provide  a  program 
of  assistance  to  correct  Inequities  In  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  debate  thereon 
be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equaUy  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Lauscrx,  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Saltonstaix. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
UPON  MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 
ACTION  ON  HJl.  5421— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  FISHINO 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  consideration  of  8.  2584,  an 
hour  be  set  aside  for  consideration  of 
the  motion  for  reconsideration  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  CHilo  (Mr. 
Lausche]  on  HJt.  5421,  the  conference 
report  on  Ashing  vessels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  state  to  the  Senate  It  is  anticipated 
there  will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  at  the 
end  of  the  1-hour  discussion  of  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  5421. 

I  would  ask  for  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  now,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  for  it  tomorrow  at  the 
proper  time.  I  assure  the  author  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider  that  the  order  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  be  forthcoming. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  if  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana wishes  to  have  the  time  equally 
divided  and  wmtrolled  by  the  propon- 
ents and  the  opponents  of  the  motion 
the  subject  of  the  last  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx]  and  the  Senator 
frc«n  Massachusetts  [Mr.  SAiiONSTALt], 
so  that  the  Senators  may  apportion  the 
time  any  way  they  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield,  but  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  any  further  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  other  Sen- 
ators, be  printed  in  the  Record  after 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  I  can  appeal  to  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  to  consider  hav- 
ing the  votes  on  Wednesday,  after  the 
opening  of  the  session  on  that  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  that  is  too  late.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Senator  will  vote  on  pass- 
age of  S.  2584.  but  if  it  will  make  the 
Senator  feel  any  better  I  will  do  my  best 
to  give  him  a  Uve  pair  on  that  par- 
ticular measure.  On  the  other  bill,  the 
Senator  has  already  cast  his  vote.  The 
Senator  is  recorded.  There  is  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  a  conference  report, 
which  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  this  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Post  Offlce  Department? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  The  con- 
ference report  on  that  bill  was  acted  on 
today.  The  Senate  upheld  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and  the 
amendment  in  disagreement  will  now  go 
back  to  conference. 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  is  the  matter 
as  to  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  asked 
reconsideration  ? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
of  the  action  on  H.R.  5421,  the  con- 
ference report  on  fishing  vessels,  which 
report  was  agreed  to  during  the  Sena- 
tor's absence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  state  that  my 
opp>osition  to  the  measure  has  become 
intensified  because  in  the  House  version 
of  the  bill,  which  we  are  substantially 
accepting,  a  new  principle  is  created 
under  which  subsidies  are  to  be  given  to 
an  industry  which  has  been  denied  tariff 
relief  by  the  President.  Presently  this 
is  confined  to  the  fishing  industry.  The 
fishing  industry  has  asked  for  tariff  re- 
lief from  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
relief  has  been  recommended.  The 
President  has  turned  it  down.  That  is 
one  of  the  bases  for  getting  a  subsidy.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  sound  hi  principle  to 
do  this,  and  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
establish  the  practice.  That  is  why  I 
say  my  opposition  has  become  intensi- 
fied. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Inquire  of  the  Senator  frcxn  Montana 
whether  it  is  his  intention  to  have  a  vote 
first  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  reconsider  the  action  on  H.R. 
5421? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  That  wiU  be 
the  second  matter.  I  would  anticipate 
there  would  be  at  least  2  hoiuv  after  the 
morning  hour  for  the  further  confedera- 
tion of  S.  2584. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  while  I  can- 
not promise  ansrthing  definite,  I  will  keep 
in  contact  with  the  able  minority  leader, 
and,  if  possible,  will  work  out  a  live  pair 
for  the  Senator,  because  I  know  he  has 
important  official  business  to  which  he 
must  attend,  as  he  mentioned  earUer. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Montana  realizes  I  am  present 
pretty  regularly. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  indeed 
true. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  had  a  very  im- 
portant engagement  for  a  long  time.  I 
shall  return  to  Washington,  D.C.,  by  4:30 
or  5  o'clock  *n  the  afternoon.  I  had 
hoped,  if  the  vote  on  the  pending  meas- 
ure can  not  be  taken  tonight,  if  there 
is  no  great  urgency  about  it.  the  vote 
might  go  over  imtil  Wednesday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  com- 
ply with  the  request,  but  there  is  a 
great  urgency,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  technicalities  holding  up  other  meas- 
ures. I  will  say,  incidentally,  we  are 
waiting  for  other  Members  to  return  to 
the  Chamber  before  consideration  can 
be  given  to  other  matters,  if  the  Senator 
follows  what  I  am  trjring  to  say. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  think  I  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  matter  what 
day  one  asks  for  consideration,  one  is 
up  against  the  same  problem.  Since 
we  have  only  4  weeks  to  go,  I  think  we 
ought  to  get  on  with  t^e  business.  I 
realize  this  is  the  first  request  of  this 
kind,  to  my  knowledge,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  has  ever  made. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  the  first.  I  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  possible  to  comply  with 
the  request,  but  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  the  cause  of  holding  up  progress 
in  the  Senate.  I  shall  simply  have  to 
make  my  decisions  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
been  most  considerate.  I  assure  the 
Senator  if  it  is  at  all  possible  we  will  try 
to  work  out  a  live  pair,  and  he  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  that  respect.  I  cannot 
guarantee  it,  but  we  will  do  our  best. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification,  I  believe  that 
my  motion  to  reconsider  has  already 
been  acted  on,  and  I  think  the  measure 
is  now  before  the  Senate  for  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  bill  before  the  Senate  is  S.  2584. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
second  of  the  measures. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement  provides  that  this  matter  will 
be  up  for  consideration  tomorrow  after 
the  disposition  of  S.  2584. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  it  wiU  be  before 
the  Senate  not  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
posing of  my  motion  to  reconsider,  be- 
cause t^at  has  already  been  acted  upon. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  moticm  was 
filed,  and  will  be  ccmsldereded  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (S.  2584)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order 
to  remove  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  under  such 
title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  9,  beginning  with  "The  construction 
differential"  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  through  line  21  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'The  construction  differential  approved 
by  the  Commission  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  construction  ooet  of  the  vessel 
paid  by  the  Commission  (excluding  the  cost 
of  national  defense  features  as  above  pro- 
vided ) ,  except  that  where  the  actiial  differ- 
ential Is  greater  than  SO  per  centiun  the  60 
per  centum  limitation  under  this  sentence 
may  be  Increased  by  one-half  per  centum  for 
each  per  centum  up  to  and  Including  five  by 
which  such  actvial  differential  exceeds  60  per 
centum.  Where  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  actual  differential  exceeds  55  per  centum 
of  such  cost,  the  Commission  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
build  such  vessel  In  a  domestic  shipyard  at 
a  cost  which  wlU  reduce  such  differential 
to  65  per  centiun  or  less.';  and 

"(2)  striking  out  '60  per  centum  of  the 
construction  cost  of  the  vessel  paid  by  the 
Commission'  In  the  last  sentence  In  subsec- 
tion (d)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'the 
limitation  provided  In  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section'." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  In  sub- 
stance, the  amendment  I  have  c^ered, 
which  has  been  read  by  the  clerk,  pro- 
vides that  if  and  when  the  differential 
exceeds  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  ship,  the  Government  will 
pay  one-half  of  1  percent  of  each  percent 
beyond  50,  but  not  beyond  55  percent. 
In  other  words,  if  the  differential  were 
55  percent,  the  Government  would  pay 
the  first  50  percent,  and  one-half  of  the 
last  5  percent,  making  a  total  of  52^ 
percent.  If  the  differential  in  the  con- 
struction cost  were  52  percent,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  the  original  50  per- 
cent, plus  one-half  of  2  percent,  which 
would  be  1  percent,  making  a  total  con- 
tribution by  the  Government  of  51  per- 
cent. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  Why  do  I 
divide  the  contribution  beyond  50  per- 
cent, so  that  one-half  of  the  burden  falls 
upon  the  Government  and  the  other  half 
of  the  burden,  up  to  55  percent,  falls 
upon  the  shipbuilder' 

In  the  hearings,  I  put  some  questions 
to  witnesses  in  trying  to  develop  what 
will  eventually  happen  if  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  pays  the  fiill 
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differential,  m  the  ahlpbuUdlog  Indus 
try  onnttnnes  to  price  ttnlf  out  of  ttu 
worid  eompetittTe  mmxkeL 

Mr.  Mocae.  of  the  Bsdenl  liarltlxxK 
Board,  was  testlfyizit  irtwn  I  aaked  him 

Senator  iJLvmaoL  Woukl  you  express  at 
opinion  on  thia  conclusion  of  mine  that  ii 
the  price  of  building  goee  up,  and  If  we  keej 
aggravatlncc  oar  ability  to  compete,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  contribute 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  increasing  our 
prices  and  taking  ourselvee  out  of  the  mar 
ket? 

Mr.  Moi^  So  long  as  we  require  a  ship- 
bxiUding  capability,  that  U  the  fact. 

Senator  Laxtschx.  In  this  case  that  we 
have  before  us  now,  it  Is  fair  to  say  that 
to  the  extent  the  price  of  building  has  been 
Increased,  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  In 
the  shipbuilding  Industry  will  have  to  make 
up  that  Increased  price? 

Mr.  MoBsz.  Correct. 

Senator  Lauschs.  Tour  position  is 
that 


Mr.  MoBSC:  Tbat  Is  in  respect  to  vessels 
that  receive  construction  subsidy. 

Senator  Imusche.  Toiur  position  here  is 
that  under  the  pxirpose  of  the  1936  act  It 
was  Intended  that  we  will  establish  a  parity; 
Is  thai  correct? 

Mr.  MoBsx.  It  was  Intended  that  the  op- 
erator should  be  on  a  parity  basis  as  to  ship 
acquisition  cost  and  as  to  his  operating  coet 
with  his  foreign-flag  competitor. 

With  respect  to  the  constant  spread 
that  is  growing  between  the  price  of 
building  ships  In  the  United  States  and 
in  Japan,  or  Prance,  or  Germany,  or 
England.  I  asked  Mr.  Morse  this  ques- 
tion: 

Do  you  see  any  possibility  that  the  con- 
dition win  grow  worse  as  time  goes  on?  I 
know  you  are  looking  into  the  future 

Mr.  MoasK.  It  Is  difficult  to  answer  that. 
The  trend  has  been  over  the  last  20-odd 
years  for  an  Increase  In  the  spread  of  ship- 
building costs,  and  I  see  nothing  In  the 
immediate  future  which  would  indicate  that 
the  foreign  cost  level  will  Increase  more 
rapidly  than   the   American   cost   level. 

Other  questions  were  asked  and  an- 
swers ftTCn,  but  they  ended  up  with  the 
c(mchision  that,  so  long  as  the  law  re- 
quires a  payment  of  a  differential  In  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  might 
as  well  expect  that  they  will  pay  the  full 
differential  in  the  cost  between  the 
building  of  a  ship  in  the  United  States 
and  the  building  of  a  ship  in  a  foreign 
market. 

I  asked  Mr.  Morse  and  also  Mr.  John 
Allen,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  what  end  that  program  will  lead,  i 
regret  to  state  that  their  answers  were 
that  if  the  difference  in  the  cost  keeps 
spreading,  eventually  the  Government 
will  practically  have  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  building  the  shipe. 

The  next  question  is.  If  the  Govern- 
ment practically  pays  the  full  difference 
in  the  cost  of  building  the  ships,  what 
eventual  position  shall  we  have  attained? 
My  claim  is  that  we  are  constantly,  al- 
though imperceptibly,  through  this  pro- 
gram, moving  into  Government  opera- 
Uon.  We  can  fight  the  Communists,  we 
can  fight  the  Socialists,  but  if  the  sub- 
sidy, or,  to  use  a  different  term,  the  pro- 
viding of  parity  is  going  to  be  the  moti- 
vating influence  in  determining  what  we 
shall  do,  eventually  we  will  have  Gov- 
ernment operation. 
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There  is  one  further  answer  to  the 
question  why  It  Is  required  that  the  dlf- 
f  erenoe  In  tbe  differential  between  50 
percent  and  S5  percoit  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  shipbuilder  and  the 
U.S.  Government.  Under  the  existing 
situation,  we  in  effect  say  to  the  ship- 
builder and  to  the  union  leaders,  "Dont 
worry  about  the  cost  of  this  ship.  Cast 
aside  all  concern  about  prudence.  The 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will  pay 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  building 
of  the  ship." 

While  we  were  being  urged  to  increase 
this  subsidy  from  50  percent  to  55  per- 
cent. I  received  a  telegram  from  a  union 
which  is  engaged  in  a  strike  against  the 
Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Co.  The  union 
asked  me  to  use  my  offices  to  bring  about 
a  settlement  of  that  strike.  Naturally, 
the  settlement  would  have  increased  the 
cost  of  building  the  ships.  Tlie  conflict 
of  positions,  of  course,  was  that  on  the 
one  hand  I  was  asked  to  increase  the  sub- 
sidy pasrment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand.  I  was  being 
asked  by  the  union  to  follow  a  course  of 
action  which  would  Increase  the  burden 
of  the  payment  to  be  made  by  the  tax- 
payers of  our  Nation. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  unless  we 
place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that 
the  Government  will  contribute  beyond 
50  percent,  we  offer  an  inducement  to 
those  who  contribute  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  a  differential  in  cost  to  impose 
upon  themselves  no  restraints  whatso- 
ever. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  before  the  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  sug- 
gested to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
provision  which  would  operate  as  a  de- 
terrent against  any  lifting  of  the  cost 
of  the  shipbuilding.  It  was  through  that 
suggestion,  made  partly  by  him  and  car- 
ried out  by  myself,  that  I  concluded  that 
if  we  are  going  to  lift  the  subsidy  from 
the  level  of  50  percent  to  55  percent,  the 
last  5  percent  would  have  to  be  equally 
borne  by  the  builder  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.    BUTLER.    Does    not    that    ap- 
proach negate  the  fact  that  the  ship 
which  is  proposed  to  be  built,  and  of 
which  the  Senator  speaks,  will  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  national  defense,  such 
as  would  be  the  construction  of  a  naval 
vessel   or  any  other  item   of  defense? 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
said  aa  many  occasions  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  a  vital  part  of  the  na- 
tional defense.    Indeed,  he  has  denom- 
inated it  as  the  fourth  arm  of  defense. 
Admiral  Wilson,   the   Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  for  Logistics,  has  em- 
phasized that  point  again  and  again. 
To  me.  that  means  that  when  the  cost 
3f  a  naval  vessel  goes  up.  the  taxpayers 
must  pay  that  cost.    If  these  ships  are 
tital  to  our  defense  and  are  vital  to  the 
:»rriage  of  our  export  and  import  trade 
IS  I  believe  them  to  be,  then  the  tax- 
Jayers  generally  must  pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAX7SCHE.    May  I  answer  that 
juestioo  first? 


Mr.  BUTLER.    The  second  half  of  the 
question- 


Mr.  LAUBCHE.    I  would  prefer  to  an- 
swer the  first  question  first, 
Mr.  BUnXR.     Tes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHS.    Conceding  that  the 
American  mochant  marine  is  an  inte- 
gral  part   of   the   national   defense,   I 
nevertheless  submit  that  we  ought  not 
to  allow  conditions  to  exist  which  will 
permit  the  principal  contributors  to  the 
cost  of  the  building  of  a  ship  to  continue 
without  restraint,  to  widen  constantly 
the  disparity  between  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ships  in  the  United  Stetes  and  the 
cost  of  building  them  in  foreign  ship- 
yards. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out  that  in  1936  the  differential 
in  the  cost  was  32  percent.  It  has  risen 
constantly.  About  a  year  ago  it  was  48 
percent.  It  is  now  52  percent.  The  wit- 
nesses who  testified  said  that  It  would 
go  beyond  52  percent. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  also  pointed  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  that  the  labor  cost  for  an 
American  ship  amounts  to  50  percent, 
whereas  the  labor  coet  for  a  foreign  ship 
amounts  to  but  25  percent.  The  ship- 
building industry  cannot  control  the 
settlements  which  the  steel  industry 
makes  with  its  unions.  When  a  steel 
strike  settlement  or  other  labor  strike 
settlements  are  made  even  though  not 
directly  connected  with  the  shIpbuUding 
industry,  those  increases  will  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  the  shipyard  labtx-. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  two  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  coet.  One  is  the 
increased  cost  of  steel  to  the  shipbuilder; 
the  second  is  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  unless 
there  Is  some  power  of  restraint  over  the 
labor  leaders  and  over  the  shipbuilders. 
they  need  have  no  concern  about  costs, 
because  they  will  say,  "Why  worry? 
The  taxpayers  will  pay  the  bill."  That 
is  not  sound. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  Impose  that  restraint,  but  th-  ship- 
building industry  cannot  impose  it  We 
are  dealing  with  a  reality.  If  we  are  to 
continue  our  shipbuilding  program, 
which  I  deem  to  be  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  this  Nation,  we  shall  have 
to  pay  the  going  price  for  ships.  We 
cannot  teU  the  steel  industry  that  they 
cannot  negotiate  with  their  labor  and 
thus  arrive  at  what  they  believe  to  be  a 
fair  contract.  Yet  such  settlements 
affect  the  cost  of  building  American 
ships.  Such  settlements  affect  greatly 
the  cost  of  the  materials  which  go  into 
the  ships,  and  much  of  that  material 
is  made  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  far  are  the  tax- 
payers to  be  expected  to  go  in  paying 
differentials?  Where  will  it  lead  to?  If 
the  shlpbuUding  industry  was  shown  to 
be  an  industry  which  was  reaping  great 
profits,  or  if  the  ship  operators  were 
shown  to  be  reaping  great  profits,  then 
some  of  the  profits  should  be  wrung  out 
of  them.  But  the  Senator  is  suggesting 
that  the  industry  pay  half  the  cost  of 
the  increase  In  building  ships  domesti- 
cally, when  the  testimony  before  our 
committee— and  the  Senator  was  there 
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and  heard  It — was  that  on  contracts  let 
in  1958  and  1959  the  shipbuilders,  in 
fact,  lost  money. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  trying  to  accom- 
plish the  construction  of  ships.  I  do  not 
think  the  margin  of  profit  In  the  ship- 
building business  Is  enough  to  enable 
it  to  stand  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  material.  I  want  to  see  those  costs 
held  in  line.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  would  be  the  last  one  to  come  here 
and  seek  to  increase  costs  unnecessarily. 
However,  I  sincerely  believe  that  as  to 
an  industry  which  is  a  bystander,  that 
industry  cannot  control  its  costs  too 
tightly,  because  other  people  make 
agreements  and  set  prices. 

So  the  question  is,  Do  we  want  to  im- 
plement the  act?  If  we  do,  then  I  say 
it  is  our  duty — indeed,  it  is  our  respon- 
sibility as  well  as  our  duty — to  increase 
the  subsidy.  If  we  do  not  want  to  do 
that,  let  us  abandon  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  and  say  it  is  unnecessary.  If 
we  do  not  need  an  adequate  merchant 
marine  to  carry  a  reasonable  part  of  our 
export  and  import  commerce;  if  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world  does  not 
need  ships,  then  perhaps  some  day  we 
will  rue  that  result,  when  freight  rates 
go  up  1,000  percent  over  what  they  are, 
and  when  we  may  need  those  bottoms 
so  badly  that  we  will  have  to  enter  upon 
a  crash  program,  if  the  enemy  will  allow 
It,  to  build  them  and  replace  them. 

The  cost  of  the  ships  which  we  vitally 
need  today  will  be  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money.  It  will  not  be  on  a 
permanent  basis.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  everyone  in  the  shipbuilding  In- 
dustry, and  everyone  connected  with  the 
operation  of  the  ships,  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  keep  the  cost  within  reason. 
Perhaps  the  ships  can  be  built  within  the 
parity  figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion.  The  mellowness  of  his 
words  caused  me  for  a  moment  to  become 
very  sentimental  about  the  great  plight 
confronting  the  shipbuilders  of  our 
coimtry.  I  think  they  have  been  dealt 
with  In  a  silken  way  by  the  Government. 
We  pay  them  one-half  the  cost  of  build- 
ing ships.  We  pay  them  the  difference 
between  the  operation  of  the  ships  with 
American  labor  and  the  operation  of 
the  ships  with  foreign  labor.  In  the  last 
20  or  24  years,  we  have  provided  them 
with  $1,200  million  In  subsidies.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  that.  Each  year 
they  are  coming  in  and  asking  for  more. 
They  are  creating  a  situation  In  which 
others  are  beginning:  to  ask  for  sub- 
sidies. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  will  assume  a  part  of 
that  responsibility.  I  am  not  a  ship  op- 
erator; I  am  not  a  shipbuilder.  I  have 
no  interest  In  the  maritime  industry  oth- 
er than  that  I  beUeve  It  to  be  essential 
to  our  country.  I  have  spoken  on  Its  be- 
half because  I  sincerely  believe  the 
maintenance  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Nation. 
I  think  we  cannot  get  along  vdthout  a 
strong,  adequate  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  If  we  are  to  have  an 
adequate  merchant  marine,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  let  us  Im- 
plement the  act.  Let  us  have  a  merchant 
marine  that  is  adequate  to  carry  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  export  and  Import 
trade  of  this  great  Nation.  We  do  not 
today  approach  that.  We  do  not  even 
begin  to  approach  it.  Yet  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  says  we  are  asking  for  too 
much. 

I  am  not  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  spe- 
cial interest ;  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  we  have  a  strong 
American  flag  fleet. 

I  have  seen,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  too.  cargoes  stacked  up 
by  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons 
in  the  pwrts  of  Baltimore  and  New  York. 
with  not  a  ship  in  sight  to  pick  up  a  ton 
of  them.  When  a  ship  could  finally  be 
obtained,  the  freight  rates  were  up  100 
percent  to  1,000  percent  over  normal 
rates.  Why?  Because  we  had  been 
foolhardy.  We  had  not  built  the  ships 
when  they  were  demanded  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  During  the  3  years  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate,  the  diydock 
builders  have  come  to  Congress  asking 
for  help  on  the  theory  that  their  indus- 
try is  a  part  of  the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    We  turned  thesn  down. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  fishing  industry 
came  before  Congress  seeking  help. 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  voted  against  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  a  moment.  I 
remained  silent  while  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  was  speaking.  The  fishing  in- 
dustry has  come  to  Congress  and  said, 
"We  are  a  part  of  the  defense  of  this 
Nation.  You  must  subsidize  us  in  the 
building  of  ships." 

Two  years  ago,  two  large  passenger 
carrier  companies  came  to  Congress  and 
said,  "We  cannot  compete  with  England 
unless  the  taxpayers  give  us  the  money." 
So  we  gave  them  $7  million  for  one  ship, 
and  $8  million.  I  believe,  for  another. 

In  my  opinion,  the  merchant  marine 
is  at  the  door  of  Congress  with  a  cup 
entirely  too  big,  and  it  comes  entirely  too 
frequently  so  far  as  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers are  concerned. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  should  like  to  reply 
to  the  argument  the  Senator  has  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    VerywelL 

Mr.  BUTLER.  In  the  first  place,  the 
drydock  bill  was  opposed  by  all  of  us 
because  it  was  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  1938  act.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  to  stretch  the  act  in  that  manner 
would  not  be  in  the  long-run  into-est  of 
the  American  merchant  marine;  and  I 
therefore  worked  hard  in  opposition  to 
that  attonpt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Next  came  the  authori- 
zation for  the  two  new  ocean  liners.  We 
IMissed  the  authorization  bill,  but  the  ap- 
propriation never  has  been  made.  I  say 
that  the  Senate  will  rue  the  failure  to 
make  that  £4}propriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  referring  to  the  two  ocean 
liners? 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Yes.  The  Department 
of  Defense  has  said  their  constixictlon 
is  vitally  needed,  and  that  they  should 
be  laid  down.  But  that  has  not  been 
done,  because  the  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  provide  the  necessary  fimds  or  to 
change  the  law  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  possible  for  private  funds  to  become 
available  for  the  construction  of  these 
two  vessels. 

I  think  the  fishing  industry  bill  came 
in  the  same  category  with  the  drydock 
bill.  I  think  such  measures  would 
stretch  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  to  the 
point  where  it  would  not  help  the  indus- 
try; and  I  was  opposed  to  that. 

However,  although  we  can  very  prop- 
erly fight  against  proposals  which  should 
not  be  made  under  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  we  must  realize  that  the  act 
must  be  implemented,  or  else  it  will  be- 
come meaningless. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  realize  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  very  properly  be- 
lieves we  should  have  a  strong  merchant 
marine.  But  In  that  coimection  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  of  Defense  has 
gone  too  far. 

In  view  of  the  opposition  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration, if  the  enactment  of  this 
measure  were  so  necessary  In  the  na- 
tional defense,  that  opposition  would  not 
have  been  made. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  measure 
be  passed  at  this  time;  but  I  am  siu'e 
that  the  administration  has  the  national 
defense  needs  in  mind. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  At  this  time  the 
French  have  launched  an  additional 
ocean  carrier,  and  the  British  have  a 
program  for  replacing  the  Queens.  If 
we  do  not  meet  that  competition,  we 
shall  lose  out  to  our  competitors. 

In  addition,  during  and  following  the 
World  War  there  was  great  dispute  as 
to  what  we  paid  Great  Britain  for  the 
rental  of  the  Queens.  1  have  mentioned 
this  matter  before;  and  on  one  occasion 
I  stated  on  the  fioor  that  the  rental  we 
paid  was  $100  million.  Later  I  was  ad- 
vised it  was  $75  million,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more.  However,  that  Is  an  awful 
price  to  pay  for  rental,  when  we  realize 
that  we  could  have  built  a  ship  for  that 
amount  of  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  heard  that 
argument  made  repeatedly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  And  It  is  a  sound  argu- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But,  as  I  have  stated, 
the  fact  Is  that  year  after  year,  more  and 
more  subsidy  <^  this  sort  Is  requested; 
and  the  position  of  those  in  the  maritime 
Industry  has  led  one  segment  of  the  in- 
dustry after  another  to  say,  "We  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  producers,  so  the 
taxpayers  must  provide  us  with  a  sub- 
sidy." Tbe  only  one  who  Is  not  making 
such  requests  to  us  is  the  poor,  beaten, 
back-broken,  begging  taxpayer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 
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Ifr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  11.  as 
now  requested,  we  remove  the  50  per- 
coit  ceiUng  and  permit  the  ceillnc  to 
be  taicreased  to  55  percent,  no  doubt 
next  jtmr  we  shall  be  asked  to  increase 
It  furtlur  to  60  percent,  and  to  increase 
it  still  more  the  following  year,  and  so 
forth.  If  it  were  Imown  that  regardless 
of  the  price  charged  the  American  tax- 
payers would  pay  the  difference,  would 
not  such  a  development  tend  to  discour- 
age any  desire  by  the  shipping  com- 
panies to  obtain  reasonable  bids  for  the 
construction  of  the  ships?  Unless  we 
have  some  control  by  means  of  such  a 
ceiling — and  certainly  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  a  50-percent 
ceiling  is  a  very  liberal  one— the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  wiH  soon  be  paying  for 
the  entire  cost  of  these  ships. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  my  point — that  we  have 
been  most  liberal  in  providing  a  50  per- 
cent construction  difleroitial  subsidy. 
Now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  state 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  "pick  up  the 
entire  tab";  and  those  in  this  industry 
must  carry  part  of  the  load,  for  it  Is 
their  btisiness.  Their  directors  are  be- 
ing paid,  and  their  stockholders  are 
mifcHwg  money. 
This  afternoon  the  Senator  from  New 
*  Mexico  [Mr.  AnosrsonJ,  in  referring  to 
the  one  tanker  which  was  buUt,  but 
which  has  not  been  used,  gave  me  fiu:- 
ther  insight  into  the  great  bounty  that 
is  being  received  by  these  shipbuild- 
ers, imder  the  claim  that  they  are  the 
absolute  defenders  of  America,  sind  that 
they  are  not  interested  in  anything  ex- 
cept defending  the  country.  However, 
the  fact  is  that  they  are  interested  in 
making  xntmey,  and  they  are  interested 
in  getting  as  much  money  as  they  can 
from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidmt,  will  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
srleld  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
record  shows  that  during  World  War 
n,  while  shipping  space  was  in  very 
short  supply,  the  rates  became  almost 
prohibitive.  They  were  increased  by  as 
much  as  300  or  400  percent;  and.  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  pointed  out, 
in  many  instances  such  charges  were 
made  by  the  same  companies  which  now 
are  asking  the  American  taxpayers  to 
underwrite  their  operations. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  further  to  me? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUTLER.  I  must  challenge  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  just  now 
made,  for  certainly  we  must  be  entirely 
fair  about  this  matter.  During  the  first 
war.  our  country  had  very  little  ship- 
ping. During  the  second  war,  we  coiild 
not  put  a  ship  through  the  capes  and 
have  it  survive  for  5  hours.  I  do  not 
think  the  American  shippers  were  exact- 
ing exorbitant  rates.  I  think  they  were 
doing  what  the  world  market  was  doing. 
Our  country  was  begging  for  ships,  and 
was  willing  to  pay  a  1,000  percent  in- 
crease in  order  to  obtain  them.  That 
was  because  practically  no  ships  were 
then  available  to  our  country,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  our  country  had  not 


built    such  ships  at   times  when  they 
could  be  built  for  reasonable  amounts. 

M-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How- 
ever, was  not  our  Oovemment  charged 
the  1  naxlmum  the  traffic  would  bear? 

M'.  BUTLER.  But  the  majority  of 
the  ships  involved  were  foreign  owned. 
If  American  ships  had  been  available, 
does  the  Senator  think  our  Government 
wou]  i  have  permitted  the  port  of  New 
Yorl  to  become  virtually  stagnant? 
However,  our  Government  could  not 
mov!  any  cargoes  in  American  vessels; 
at  tl  at  time,  all  the  available  ships  were 
fore  gn  owned,  and  the  rentals  charged 
wert  extremely  high  because  of  the 
scan  ity. 

I  (  o  not  attempt  to  "wrap  the  Ameri- 
can flag"  around  the  American  mer- 
chait  marine.  But  let  us  remember 
that  although  a  subsidy  is  applicable,  a 
f  onx  ula  is  applied  and  provision  is  made 
for  r  capture. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  very  few  ship- 
ping concerns  have  had  to  make  return 
payiients  under  that  provision.  Some 
have  made  seme  return  pajrments,  and 
som<  have  paid  back  all  of  the  subsidy 
they  have  received.  But  such  "recap- 
turei  "  have  occurred  in  only  a  few  in- 
stan;es,  because  most  of  the  companies 
do  n  )t  make  much  money. 

Oi  covu-se  it  is  true — as  we  have  heard 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  say  many 
times — that  after  the  war.  our  Govem- 
men .  sold  surplus  ships,  and  sold  them 
for  1  ow  prices,  because  at  that  time  the 
dem  ind  was  very  low.  Then,  later  on, 
whai  the  demand  increased,  those  who 
had  purchased  the  ships  were  able  to 
resel  them  at  a  profit.  But  such  a  situ- 
ation develops  in  any  industry.  Fur- 
ther nore,  the  sales  were  made  under 
the  'ormula  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Com  ress.  The  fact  that  somebody  made 
a  pr  >flt  through  such  a  transaction  I  do 
not  1  hink  is  any  reflection  on  the  Ameri- 
can :  nerchant  marine. 

M.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pres  dent,  if  the  Senator  will  shield. 
Sm-e  there  is  a  recapture  clause  which 
com(s  into  effect  if  the  ship  owners  be- 
ing subsidized  make  over  a  certain 
amoi  mt,  but  the  historical  record  is  that 
in  a:i  era  when  there  is  a  shortage  of 
ships ,  these  ships  are  immediately  with- 
draw n  from  subsidized  lines  and  the 
own«rs  become  free  operators  on  the 
world  market  where  they  can  charge 
what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Now  that 
ship])ing  conditions  are  slow  some  of 
thos<  ship  owners  are  trying  to  get  back 
imder  the  taxpayers'  lunbrella.  Ship 
owntrs  who  were  bragging  that  they 
were  operating  without  subsidies  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  cargo  space  and 
they  could  make  more  money  outside  of 
subsi  lies  are  now  trying  to  get  under  the 
prog]  am. 

Mr  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena  »r  srield  so  I  may  reply? 

Mi  .  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  subsidized  ships 
are  cwned  by  the  old,  established  lines 
on  birth-line  runs.  They  have  a  ter- 
mina  in  America  and  have  a  run,  for 
example,  from  New  York  to  Le  Havre. 
That  is  a  berth-line  run,  and  they  op- 
erate on  that  run  all  the  time.  They 
are  rot  the  ones  that  have  been  under 


subsidies  and  go  out  frcxn  under  them. 
In  rare  cases  it  might  be  found  that  a 
tramp  steamer  or  ship,  when  business 
gets  tough  and  it  caimot  get  a  cargo, 
may  make  an  application  for  a  berth - 
line  nui.  It  is  up  to  the  Maritime  Board 
to  pass  on  the  application,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Maritime  Board  is  going  to 
act  in  any  way  but  in  good  faith.  I  have 
heard  no  criticism  of  the  administration 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  I  think  it 
has  been  administered  fairly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  one  further  statement.  I  think 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  the  adop- 
tion of  one  of  the  two  following  prin- 
ciples :  Principle  one,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  insure  to  shipbuilders 
and  others  who  contribute  in  the  cost  of 
building  of  a  ship  that,  whatever  is  done, 
the  taxpayers  will  pay  the  difference  in 
cost  between  building  a  ship  in  the 
United  States  and  building  it  in  a  for- 
eign port.  Principle  No.  2.  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  desire  a  limitation 
on  the  amounts  they  will  pay.  They 
want  a  provision  in  the  law  that  will 
act  as  a  positive  inducement  to  those 
who  contribute  to  the  cost  that  they  will 
exercise  the  fullest  degree  of  concern 
and  prudence  in  keeping  the  cost  of  the 
contribution  down. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  2052.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  In  regard  to  the  closing  fee  of  the 
trustee  and  In  regard  to  the  fee  for  the  filing 
of  a  petition; 

S.  2286.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  certain  land  In  Arizona  which  comprises 
a  part  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  piuposes; 

S.  2456.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
19,  1950  (64  SUt.  44;  25  U.S.C.  635)  to  better 
promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hopl  Tribes  of  Ind  ans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  2977.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  Increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  75)  favoring  ac- 
tive participation  by  Federal  agencies  in 
the  Rfth  International  Congress  on 
High-Speed  Photography  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in 
1960. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4283)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947, 
as  amended,  to  provide  that  certain  ad- 
ditional specified  officers  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  shall 
be  exempt  from  such  act;  asked  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Matthxws.  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6121)  for  the 
relief  of  Placid  J.  Pecoraro,  Oabrielle 
Peooraro,  and  their  minor  child,  Joseph 
Pecoraro. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  Hotise  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7577)  to  amend  title  28,  entitled  "Ju- 
diciary and  Judicial  Procedmre,"  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employ- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  ctmcurrence  of 
the  S«iate: 

HJ».  10644.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  V  of  the 
Merchant  ICarlne  Act,  1936,  In  order  to 
change  the  limitation  of  the  oMistructlon 
differential  subsidy  under  such  Utle;  and 

H.R.  10046.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  veosels  under  the  ^pro visions  of 
such  act  from  30  to  25  years. 


The  PRESIDINa  aFFICER.  I8  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bean  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  House 
bill  10646. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  iMGXSLATvrw  Clxmc.  A  bill  (HH. 
10646)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  in  order  to  extend  the  life  of 
certain  vessels  under  the  i>rovisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objectitm,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  minor  change  to  be  made  in 
the  bill,  and  I  move  to  amend  the  bill,  on 
line  4,  page  3,  to  strike  out  the  words 
"January  1,  1950"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1946." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10648)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  by 
which  Senate  bill  2998  was  passed  be 
reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  Is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate  bill 
2998  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


CONSTRUCTION  OP  NORMAN  PROJ- 
ECT, OKLAHOMA— REENROLL- 

MENT  OF  BILL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  concurrent  resolution, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislattvi  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  concerning  the  reenrollment 
of  Senate  bill  1892. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  not  offer  any  objection  to 
the  consideration  of  this  concurrent 
resolution,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  its  considera- 
tion the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
be  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  take  only  about  a  half  a  minute. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  been 
recognized,  and  he  has  yielded  to  me. 
The  concurrent  resolution  concerns  the 
correction  of  a  Senate  bill.  It  contains 
the  figure  "38,"  and  It  should  be  "53." 
The  concurrent  resolution  simply  makes 
the  necessary  change. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (8.  Con.  Res.  109)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (ttie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  retvim  to  the  Senate  the  enrolled 
bill  (8.  1892)  to  authorlxe  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  smd  main- 
tain the  Norman  project.  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  p\upoaes;  that  U  and  when  said  bill 
is  returned,  the  action  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cers of  the  two  Houses  In  signing  said  bill 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  rescinded:  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be,  and  Is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  reenroll  said  bUl 
with  the  following  changes,  namely: 

On  page  2,  Une  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bUl.  strike  out  the  figure  "38"  and  in  Ueu 
thereof  Insert  "63". 


INSURANCE       COMPANY       TACTICS 
AGAINST  VETERANS'  INSURANCE 

Mr.  LONG  of  LouislKha.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  to  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege. 

On  Thursday  last,  ihe  Senate,  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  75  to  0,  with  25  absentees 
announced  in  favor,  agreed  to  a  proposal 
which  I  have  been  advocating  for  4 
years.  It  is  a  measure  to  permit  vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war  a  second  (fiance  to  take  out  their 
national  service  life  insurance.  Vet- 
erans are  anxious  to  have  this  oppcH*- 
tunity  because  rates  under  NSLI  are 
much  lower  than  rates  of  reliable  private 
insurance  companies. 

The  measure  has  i;x«cedent  in  that 
veterans  of  World  Wax  I  had  an  ofvor- 


tunlty  to  take  out  U.S.  Oovemment  life 
insurance,  the  forerunner  to  N8LI,  until 
1951.  This  was  a  period  of  33  years 
after  hOBtilitles.  The  private  Insurance 
companies  were  responsible  for  termi- 
nating the  rights  of  all  veterans  to  take 
out  service  insurance.  The  measure 
which  I  have  been  advocating  would 
simply  permit  vetersms  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  war  a  second  chsmce  to 
take  out  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
if  they  had  not  done  so  in  the  first 
instance. 

This  measure  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  as  an 
amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill,  H.R. 
11045.  The  matter  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  cm  May  26,  1960.  After  the 
measure  was  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, there  came  the  first  complaint  or 
protest  from  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany that  the  measure  had  been  re- 
ported without  hearings.  It  has  been  a 
rule  in  the  Rnance  Committee  for  many 
years  that  this  committee,  burdened 
with  enormous  legislative  responsibili- 
ties, does  not  make  it  a  point  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  measure  unless  hearings 
are  requested,  or  unless  the  matter  is  ot 
such  momentous  importance  that  hear- 
ings would  be  necessary  even  if  there 
were  ho  controversy. 

The  insurance  companies  of  America 
are  wdl  represented.  They  have  power- 
ful connectixms  and  well-paid  lobbyists. 
These  companies  well  knew  that  the 
measure  which  they  are  complaining 
about  was  introduced  February  18.  1B50 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  I<o»1«iana. 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  55  other 
Senators. 

The  measure  had  already  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  84th  and  85th  Congresses 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote.  The 
bill  which  I  have  proposed  was  attached 
as  an  amendment  to  H.H.  7650  and  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  August  12,  1959. 
The  bill,  as  amended,  then  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  13,  1959. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  agreed  to  all  Senate 
amendments  except  the  one  whi<A  I  had 
piioposed.  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  and  we  reached  a 
firm  imderstanding  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  while  disagreeing  with 
my  proposal,  would  be  willing  to  assist 
in  seeing  that  the  matter  came  to  a  vote 
on  the  House  floor  if  it  were  to  be  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment  to  some  other 
bllL  ITie  CtWGRKssiowAL  RxcoRD,  volume 
105,  part  IS,  page  16178,  will  show  that  I 
expressed  the  Intention  of  offering  this 
amendment  on  a  subsequoit  bill  which 
had  passed  the  House. 

I  ask  imanimous  eoaaemt  that  the  lan- 
guage may  appear  in  the  Rkcokd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

•nie  House  did  not  see  fit  to  agree  to  this 
amendment.  However  the  distinguished 
chatanan  of  the  Houm  ▼eiarans*  AfMn  Com- 
m^toe  assured  me  that,  although  hU  com- 
^ttee  may  not  be  favorable  to  this  meacure, 
if  It  comes  back  to  the  Houae  as  an  anicnd- 
msmt  to  any  other  pleoe  d  leglalatlon,  or  as  a 
separate  bill,  he  will  use  hla  beet  efforts  to 
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Me  to  tt  that  the  Houm  hu  an  opportunity 
to   TOta  for  tbfl  mea«ure  on  the  floor. 

Under  those  conditions,  I  feel  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Ooinmlttt«e,  Oum  IkAOtrm,  of 
Texas,  has  shown  a  willingness  to  meet  vm 
halfway.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  be  serving 
the  Interests  of  this  legislation  or  of  tbe 
veterans  to  oppose  the  House  action  under 
these  circumstances. 

Therefore,  I  will  offer  the  amendment  again 
at  some  subsequent  date,  looking  forward  to 
having  a  rote  on  it  at  some  later  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  September  10, 1959,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  55  other  Senators,  I  offered  S. 
2«75.  which  modified  only  slightly  the 
basic  thought  of  our  previous  proposal. 

Prior  to  offering  this  amendment  to 
H.R.  11045,  a  bill  relating  to  national 
service  life  insurance,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  inquired  of  the  amount 
of  the  opposition  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed to  the  committee  against  this 
measure.  To  his  surprise,  he  fovmd  that 
there  had  not  been  a  single  letter  in  pro- 
test from  a  single  insurance  company 
addressed  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  nor  had  there  been  a  single 
request  for  hearings. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
measure  substantially  the  same  a&  that 
which  had  passed  the  Senate  unanimous- 
ly on  three  previous  occasions.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  see  why  the  insurance  frater- 
nity did  not  see  fit  to  ask  for  any  hear- 
ings. The  measure  had  been  sponsored 
by  56  Senators — a  substantial  majority 
of  this  body.  As  the  principal  sponsor 
of  the  bill,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  had  explained  this  measure  to 
most  Senators  time  and  again.  On  this 
side  of  the  Capitol,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  measure  was  thoroughly  understood. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  whatsoever  that 
the  insurance  companies  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  matter.  It  was  simply  a 
case  where  the  veterans'  interests  were 
on  one  side  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies on  the  other. 

As  I  say,  it  was  only  after  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  reported  HU.  11045,  as 
amended,  that  the  insurance  companies 
made  their  first  protest  about  hearings. 
When  the  measure  passed  the  Senate 
unanimously,  we  then  saw  evidence  of  a 
nationwide  pressure  campaign  by  in- 
surance companies  to  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  they  were  denied  the  right 
to  be  heard. 

This  matter  I  have  discussed  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  [Mr.  ByrdJ.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  points  out  that  he  would  have 
been  pleased  to  have  accorded  hearings 
to  the  companies  had  they  requested 
them,  but  that  he  does  not  care  to  set  a 
precedent  of  holding  hearings  for  people 
who  do  not  see  fit  to  request  them,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  one  full  session  and  three- 
fourths  of  another.  His  judgement  in 
this  case  is  more  fully  vindicated  when 
we  note  from  the  Record  that  these 
people  who  are  extremely  well  repre- 
sented legislatively,  were  on  notice — not 
once  but  twice — that  this  measure, 
which  had  three  times  been  passed  un- 
animously by  the  Senate,  would  be  of- 
fered to  some  veterans'  legislation  which 
had  previously  passed  the  House. 


ure 


W  ly  did  the  insurance  companies  not 
requ  sst  a  hearing  previously?  The  an- 
is  fairly  clear.  They  knew  that  the 
prob  ibillties  were  that  the  Senate  com- 
mitt<  e  would  act  favorably  on  the  meas- 
ijid  that  the  Senate  would  pass  it 
not  matter  how  much 
they  brought  to  bear.  In  their 
xade  journals  can  be  found  reports 
tneir  probable  tactics,  wherein  it  ap- 
that  they  did  not  feel  they  could 
a  dent  on  the  Senate  and  expected 
an  all-out  pressure  campaign 
Members  of  the  House.  I  quote 
one  of  the  form  letters  which  is 
sent  to  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repztesentatives : 
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especially  concerned  over  the  fact 
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Tl  e    last    sentence — In    my    humble 

on,  this  is  not  the  way  we  do  busi- 

in  America — is  luiderlined  in  red 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  number 

ar  letters  from  different  tnsur- 

representatives  in  which  this  same 

appears — apparently     having 

produced  from  the  same  automatic 

And  the  same  sentence  is 

in   red   ink   in   exactly   the 

place. 

and  R^resentatives  might 
to  note  that  insurance  companies 
learned  to  use  automatic  typ>e- 
with  a  new  twist.  Where  Sen- 
and  Representatives  may  answer 
mail  with  form  letters,  where 
Address  is  typed  in  by  hand  and  the 
typef^riter  types  everything  else,  I  note 
pressure  mail  being  directed  to 
Representatives  is  being  produced  by 
typewriters  where  the  name  of  the 
writer  is  the  only  thing  typed  by  hand, 
words,  the  same  typewriter  pro- 
letters  to  be  signed  by  large  num- 
of  people.  Much  of  this  misinfor- 
mation is  obviously  for  the  purpose  of 
Representatives  think  the  Sen- 
<  Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
most  S3mipathetic  and  favorable  to 
Insurance  companies,  has  suddenly 
tum(  d  into  a  subversive  group  bent  upon 
forci  )le  overthrow  of  this  Government, 
s  proposed  to  picture  the  U.S.  Sen- 
an  unfair  and  un-American  body. 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
aeople  who  complain  about  no  hear- 
lid  not  want  hearings.  They  pre- 
to  wait  until  a  biU  had  been  re- 
port^ and  then  scream  "Foul. "  Ob- 
their  tactics  were  to  bring  to 
very  little  t)ressure  in  the  Senate 
they  thought  they  could  not  pos- 
win.  and  concentrate  on  the  House 
according  to  the  publication  Na- 
Insurance  Underwriter,  they 
thouiht  their  chances  were  better. 

should  be  noted  that  those  who 
picture  the  Senate  in  such  an  un- 
desirAble  light  to  the  House  Members  ap- 
parer  tly  had  a  much  higher  regard  for 
%nate  than  they  had  been  willing 
because  for  them  to  pass  the 
that  pressure  should  not  be  brought 
on  Senators  would  suggest  that 
are  above  yielding  to  this  type 
For  them  to  single  out  the 
in  this  fashion  is  a  subtle  insult 


pn  (ssure. 


to  the  other  body  which  I  personally  re- 
sent. It  is  a  suggestion  that  because 
House  Members  run  for  office  more  fre- 
quently, or  for  some  other  reason,  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  susceptible  to  the 
type  pressure  tactics  which  the  insur- 
ance companies  are  now  using.  They 
would  give  the  impression  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  Senate  will  not  consider 
their  arguments.  To  the  elected  public 
servants  they  would  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  House  Members  are  subject  to 
pressure  but  not  Senators,  when  they 
had  tried  but  little  to  influence  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  insurance  companies 
attempt  to  picture  the  veterans'  insur- 
ance measure  as  subsidized  insurance. 
There  is  no  subsidy  to  it.  The  insurance 
is  sold  at  cost.  But  it  is  clearly  stipu- 
lated that  the  new  insurance  policies 
must  carry  the  entire  cost  of  issuance, 
physical  examinations,  and  that  they 
must  be  issued  at  attained  age.  This  is 
a  service  which  the  Government  has  pro- 
vided for  veterans  who  have  fought  its 
wars  in  the  ^st  and  a  type  insurance 
which  the  Government  still  administers 
for  those  who  hold  it. 

When  the  insurance  companies  make 
the  point  that  they  are  taxpaying  com- 
panies, I  must  concede  that  they  are 
correct.  They  are  probably  the  most 
favored  taxpayers  in  America.  Accord- 
ing to  the  analysis  of  many  people  who 
are  familiar  with  the  overall  taxation 
problem,  insurance  companies  can  be  re- 
garded as  paying  taxes  at  12  percent, 
while  most  large  companies  pay  at  52 
I>ercent.  With  the  exception  of  mutual 
savings  banks,  insurance  companies  are 
probably  the  most  favored  taxpayers  in 
the  United  States,  of  those  who  pay 
taxes.  I  am  not  speaking  of  some  of  the 
foundations  which  pay  no  taxes  what- 
ever. I  make  the  point  that  of  those 
who  pay  income  taxes,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  mutual  savings  banks,  in- 
surance companies  i>ay  less  taxes  upon 
their  earnings  than  any  others.  This  I 
do  not  criticize.  I  have  voted  for  many 
of  the  tax  advantages  which  these  com- 
panies enjoy.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  realize  that  this  Congress,  and 
the  Congresses  which  preceded  it,  have 
shown  almost  every  conceivable  defer- 
ence to  the  insurance  companies  of  this 
Nation. 

Insurance  is  one  of  the  principal  de- 
vices by  which  a  person  can  avoid  pay- 
ment of  inheritance  taxes.  For  many 
years,  insurance  companies  were  able  to 
go  along  with  a  so-called  stopgap  tax 
legislation  which  taxed  them  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  rate.  When  the  Congress 
finally  insisted  that  there  must  be  some 
permanent  type  of  tax  arrangement,  in- 
surance companies  were  offered  the  op- 
portunity to  consult  and  advise  upon  the 
type  tax  law  that  should  affect  them. 

To  a  considerable  degree,  they  wrote 
their  own  ticket,  because  they  had  much 
to  say  about  the  form  in  which  the 
Treasury  recommendations  came  to  the 
Congress.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
went  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  were  able  to  get  addi- 
tional amendments  agreed  to  to  further 
shape  the  new  tax  laws  to  meet  their 
desires.    When  the  bill  came  to  the  Sen- 
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ate,  they  were  able  to  get  a  large  number 
of  additional  amendments  to  further 
shape  the  tax  laws  to  meet  their  desires. 

If  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees have  not  been  as  gracious  and 
considerate  to  the  Insurance  companies 
as  to  any  segment  or  group  anywhere  in 
America,  I  would  be  extremely  surprised. 
None  of  these  advantages  favoring  the 
insurance  fraternity  do  I  resent.  The 
only  point  I  mind  is  that  these  com- 
panies seem  to  feel  that  no  one  else  is 
entitled  to  anything. 

The  veterans  whom  the  Senate  seeks 
to  help  are  the  boys  who  made  it  pos- 
.sible  for  this  Nation  to  survive.  These 
courageous  men  gave  up  years  of  their 
lives  at  meager  pay  to  render  a  service 
to  their  country.  Without  the  service 
these  yoimg  men  rendered  there  would 
be  very  few  of  these  large  concerns  here 
for  us  to  vote  to  favor  with  special  tax 
treatment  and  special  tax  advantages. 
It  just  seems  that  some  people  cannct 
be  satisfied. 

Most  of  these  companies  are  making 
very  handsome  profits  after  taxes.  Much 
of  their  insurance  rates  are  based  on 
outdated  mortality  tables  which  they 
have  succeeded  in  writing  into  the  law 
or  the  regulations  of  almost  every  State 
in  the  Union.  The  effect  of  the  tables 
being  behind  time  is  to  give  them  much 
the  better  end  of  the  risk.  Most  of  the 
rates  charged  by  these  companies  have 
not  been  reduced  to  fully  offset  the  large 
profits  which  the  companies  are  reaping 
as  a  result  of  high  interest  rates  which 
have  been  prevalent  during  the  present 
administration.  Yet,  it  would  seem  that 
some  people  cannot  be  satisfied  unless 
evenrthing  is  their  way.  They  have  to 
try  to  mislead  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives into  thinking  that  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  has  denied  them  s<Mne 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entiUed 
well  knowing  that  they  did  not  really 
want  the  consideration  which  they  claim 
they  were  denied. 

If  the  insurance  c(»npanles  have  been 
able  to  obtain  more  favorable  treatment 
anywhere  else  than  they  have  obtained 
from  oiu*  committee,  thm  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  surprised. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  a  letter  tram  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
to  an  insurance  agent  in  Virginia,  which 
shows  the  attitude  taken  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

JoNK  a.  1000. 
Mr.  W.  BaNx  Atkinson, 
General  Agent,  Security  Life  A  Trust  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  203,  Blackaburg,  Va. 

Dtam  Mb.  Atkinson:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  May  31,  expressing  your  opposition 
to  the  adoption,  as  an  amendment  to  HU. 
11045.  of  the  so-called  long  bill  to  allow 
certain  veterans  a  1-year  period  In  which  to 
•ipply  for  national  service  life  Insurance. 

A  careful  search  of  the  o(»ninlttee  flies 
prlcHT  to  the  consideration  of  this  proposal 
failed  to  disclose  a  single  request  for  hear- 
ings to  be  held  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress  or  the  current  seaslon.  Lei  me 
assure  you  that  If  you  or  any  other  repre- 


sentatives of  the    insuranoe    Industry    bad 
made  such  a  request  Z  would  have  gladly 
scheduled  the  hewlngi  before  a  vote  was 
taken  on  the  measure. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Faithfully  yours, 

Habst  p.  Btbd. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  also  ask  unanimous  o(»)sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
National  Underwriter,  May  28,  1960. 
which  I  believe  indicates  what  we  can 
expect  the  tactics  of  the  insurance  cwn- 
panies  to  be  so  far  as  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  concerned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows : 
Fight  To   Bas   NSLI  Rbopbnino  Looms   as 

ToncHisT  One  Trr — ^Pbobpbct  of  Dibcub- 

sioN  IN  HotrsK  Adds  a  Hazard  Not  Prxsxnt 

in  Eabliek  Tbies 

WASHtNOTON. — Senator  Long's  proposal  to 
reopen  tbe  sale  of  national  service  life  In- 
siirance  Is  coming  up  tor  Its  fourth  try  and 
It  looks  as  If  NALU  wlU  need  to  do  more 
grassroots  work  than  ever  before  to  keep 
the  measure  from  getting  throu^  Ctongreas. 

No  hope  Is  seen  by  life  Insurance  people 
for  blocking  the  measures  In  the  Senate. 
where  the  Finance  Committee  approved  it  In 
executive  session  after  refusing  requesU  for 
public  hearings.  Senator  Long  has  63  co- 
sponsors  with  him  on  the  bill,  so  Its  pas- 
sage Is  assured — In  fact  It  may  have  been 
passed  by  the  time  this  Issue  of  the  National 
Underwriter  reaches  readers. 

GOT  BTTLLrriN   FBOIC  OUNAWAT 

Following  the  Finance  Committee's  action. 
State  and  local  associations,  received  this 
week  from  NALU  General  Counsel  Carlyle 
Dunaway  a  special  bulletin  alerting  aU  the 
grassroots  workers  to  the  urgent  neoeaelty 
of  stopping  the  NSLI  reopening  measures, 
especially  In  the  House,  since  It  has  ap- 
parently been  Impossible  to  make  a  dent  In 
the  solid  Senate  front. 

What  makes  the  proposal  more  dangeroxis 
thU  time  than  In  Its  previous  three  times 
at  bat  U  that  Senator  Long  says  he  has  been 
assured  by  Chairman  Teacub  o*  the  House 
Veterans  Affairs  Committee  that  If  the  pro- 
posal comes  back  to  the  House  he  will  see 
that  the  House  gets  a  chance  to  vote  on  It. 
Apparently  this  means  that  instead  of  re- 
jecting the  Long  amendment  more  or  lees 
routinely  on  the  adverse  recommendation  oi 
Representative  Tbaoob  and  his  committee, 
the  House  will  be  given  a  chance  to  discuss 
and  vote  on  the  Long  proposal  on  Its  merits. 

TEAGTJE    STILL   AGAINST   IT 

There  Is  no  Indication  that  Representative 
Tkagub  has  changed  his  mind  about  the 
Long  proposal  or  that  he  wlU  vote  for  It.  but 
If  the  House  Is  going  to  be  asked  to  make  up 
Its  mind  about  the  plan  instead  of  merely 
taking  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee's 
word  that  It  Is  a  bad  thing  th«re  Is  obviously 
much  greater  danger  of  Senator  Long's  iwo- 
posal  getting  through  the  House. 

The  Long  proposal  would  open  the  door  to 
NSLI  sales  to  an  estimated  14  million  vet- 
erans who  served  In  the  Armed  Forces  at  any 
time  between  October  8.  1»40,  and  January 
1.  1957.  The  vast  majority  have  no  service- 
connected  disablUtles  that  would  keep  them 
from  getting  regular  life  Insurance  from  tbe 
companies.  The  Long  plan  would  enable 
any  who  are  eligible  to  buy  up  to  $10,000  of 
NSLI  If  they  have  none  now,  or  to  bring  up 
their  present  NSLI  coverage  to  $10,000  If  It  Is 
shy  of  that. 


NALU     NOT     AOAINST    H.B.     1104S 

In  effect,  Senator  Long  has  added  his  pro- 
posal as  an  amendment  to  Hit.  11045,  a  bill 
giving  NSLI  poUcyholders  conversion  op- 
tions to  a  so-called  modifled  form  of  oontrmct 
combining  term  and  permanent  Insuraaoe. 
NALU  Is  not  objecting  to  11046  as  such. 

What  happened  when  the  House-passed 
Hit.  11046  went  to  the  Senate  was  that  the 
Finance  Committee  reported  out  tbe  Long 
bill.  S.  3076,  which  Is  IdenUcal  with  Hit. 
11048  except  tot  the  addition  of  the  amend- 
ment reopening  the  sale  of  NSLI  for  1  year. 

While  tbe  amendment  provides  for  only  a 
1-year  reopening  of  the  sale  of  NSLI.  the 
fear  among  life  Insurance  people  Is  that 
there  would  be  Irresistible  pressure  to  keep 
It  open  an  additional  year,  uid  perhaps  In- 
definitely. 

Some  local  assotilations  have  moved  quick- 
ly to  meet  the  Long  amendment  threat. 
For  example,  the  Syracuse  association  Mon- 
day bulletined  Its  members  urging  them  to 
write  their  Senators  and  write  their  Rep- 
resentatives, pointing  out  that  there  is  no 
necessity  or  justification  for  Oovemment 
competition  with  taxpaying  private  insur- 
ance Indxistry  through  subsidized  life  in- 
stiranoe  for  veterans  whose  insurabUlty  has 
not  been  impaired  by  service-connected  dis- 
ablUtles. 

"Fellows,  let  us  pull  out  the  stops  and  get 
going  with  this,"  the  Syracuse  buUetln  urges. 
"Spend  a  couple  of  dollars  to  protect  your 
business.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why 
the  Oovemment  shotud  now  compete  with 
private  life  insurance  with  subsidised  rates 
for  14  million  people." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt,  there  is  one  misstatement  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  invite  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  which  is  the  statement 
that  the  measure  was  "approved  in 
executive  session  after  refusing  requests 
for  public  hearings."  I  do  not  say  that 
the  reporter  deliberately  misstated  the 
fact,  but  it  is  completely  imtrue.  The 
record  does  not  show  that  a  single  re- 
quest for  a  hearing  was  made  to  the 
committee  or  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  any  time  before  the  measure 
was  reported. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  committee 
has  reported  the  measure,  Bfr.  President, 
"nils  Is  the  second  time  the  same  com- 
mittee has  reported  the  same  measure 
without  hearing  being  requested  either 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
legislative  history  of  this  pcuticular 
proposal,  which  the  insurance  companies 
are  fighting,  which  indicates  the  general 
route  the  measure  has  taken,  the  num- 
ber of  times  It  has  passed  the  Senate,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  disposed  of 
on  occasion,  and  the  time  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  blocked  the 
Senate  action,  although  there  was  no 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  matter  on  the 
House  side  or  the  Senate  side. 

In  this  instance  the  Senate  has  gone 
on  record,  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote,  unani- 
mously on  this  issue. 

No  one  should  be  surprised.  Everycme 
knew  the  measure  would  be  offered,  that 
It  no  doubt  would  pass  the  Senate,  and 
that  in  all  probability  it  would  pass 
the  Senate  unanimously,  as  it  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tha4;  this 
legislative  history  and  a  fact  sheet  may 
be  iMrinted  in  the  Rkcoo. 


iSft.  . 


s#-1 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rzcoao,  as  follows: 

ZjaBZBLATITX  HiSTOBT  OT  PBOKMUI.  BT  SUUTOK 

Ixnva  To  Aixow  Cbr-aih  VBiBum  1 
YSAB  nv  Whict  Td  Afplt  fok  Nationai. 
Smvicx  hm  Ihsxtsam ex 

BCHTT-rOUHTH    COIfCKESS 

S.  3067  (Introduced  January  27,  195fl  by 
Senator  Long,  for  himself  and  62  coslgu- 
en);  adopted  as  committee  amendment  to 
Hit.  7088  wlilch  was  reported  favorably  to 
Senate,  as  amended  on  June  27. 1957 — Senate 
ReptKt  No.  2380: 

July  2.  1956:  Passed  Senate  (Concwbb- 
sioKAL  Rrcoan,  vol.  102,  pt. 9, pp.  11561-11574). 
Rejected  In  conference.  Conference  Report 
No.  2718. 

July  17,  1956:  conference  report  adopted 
In  House. 

July  18,  1956:  Ck)nference  report  adopted  in 
Senate. 

BJtt.  7069  without  Long  amendment  signed 
by  President  on  August  1,  1956  and  became 
Public  Law  881. 

XIGHTT-7TITH   CONGaZSS 

B.  1088  (introduced  by  Senator  Long,  fcMr 
himself  and  50  other  Senators,  on  February 
7.1957). 

Statement  of  Senator  Long  in  introducing 
bill  appears  on  CoifoaxssioivAL  Rbcobd,  vol- 
ume 103.  part  3,  pages  1828-1829. 

Adopted  as  committee  amendment  to  H JH. 
11382.  which  was  favorably  reported  to  Sen- 
ate, as  amended,  on  August  4,  1968.  Senate 
Report  No.  2170. 

August  11,  1958:  Passed  Senate.  Con- 
GKKSsioKAi.  RccoBD,  volume  104,  part  13,  page 
16799  (no  discussion  by  anyone,  Just  passed) . 

Axigust  23,  1968:  House  accepted  Senate 
amendments  with  an  amendment  striking 
the  Senate  amendment  which  would  have 
allowed  1  year  for  certain  veterans  to  apply 
for   NSLI.     CX>NGKissioMAi.  Rxooio,   volume 

104,  part  15,  page  19620. 

August  23.  1958:  Senate  concurred  in 
House  aniendments  Congkzssional  Rxcoko, 
volxmie  104,  part  15,  page  19430. 

HJt.  11383  signed  by  the  President  Sep- 
tember 2.  1958,  and  became  Public  Law  85- 
886. 

EIGHTT-SnCTH    CONGBBBS 

8.  1113  (introduced  on  February  18.  1959. 

by  Senators  Lowg  for  himself  and  S6  others) — 

Introductory  statement  appears  in  vcdume 

105.  part  2.  page  2631  of  the  CoNOBxasioifAi. 
Rbcokd.  Adopted  as  committee  amendment 
to  HJl.  7650,  which  was  favorably  reported 
to  Senate,  as  amended,  on  Augiist  12,  1959. 
Senate  Report  No.  666. 

Passed  Senate,  August  13,  1959,  Conckxs- 
siONAL  Recow),  volume  105,  part  12,  pages 
15793-15815. 

August  14,  1959,  House  agreed  to  Senate 
amendments  with  amendment  striking  the 
Senate  amendnxent  which  would  have  pro- 
vided 1  additional  year  for  certain  veterans 
to  apply  for  NSLI.  CoNcasssioifAi,  Recoko, 
volume  105,  part  12,  page  15810. 

August  18,  1969:  Senate  receded  on  its 
amendment  after  statement  by  Senator  Long 
withdrawing  said  amendment  with  intention 
of  proposing  it  to  another  bill  for  subsequent 
apix^val  by  the  House.  CoNGaxssiONAi, 
Rkcobo,  volume  105.  part  13.  page  16178. 

HJR.  7650  signed  by  President  on  August 
28,  1959,  and  became  Public  Law  86-211. 

S.  2675  (introduced  on  September  10,  1959, 
by  Senator  Long  for  himself  and  55  other 
Senators) : 

Introductory  statement  appears  in  volume 
105,  part  15,  pages  19020-19021  of  Cowous- 
siOMAi.  Hicoao.  Plans  of  Senator  Long  to  add 
it  as  amendment  to  a  House-passed  bill  and 
refer  to  House  at  subsequent  date  outlined 
in  his  introductory  statement. 

Adopted  as  an  amendment  to  HJl.  11045, 
which  was  reported  favorably  to  the  Senate, 
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as   imended,  on  May  26.  1960.    Senate  Re- 
jtai  t  No.  1485. 

J  ime  2.  I960:  Passed  Senate  by  record  vote 
of  "5-0.     CONGKZSSIONAI.  RicoiD  11666-11661. 

\  ETiXAKS  Versus   IifsxTXAircz   Salesmem 

Ihe  question:  Should  veterans  of  World 
War  n  and  Korea  be  given  a  second  chance 
to  take  out  their  National  Service  Life 
Insiirance? 

Irecedent:  Veterans  of  World  War  I  were 
accorded  this  privilege  for  33  years  after 
hoi  till  ties. 

i  dvantage  to  veterans :  Rates  are  much 
lov(  er. 

C  ost  to  Government:  Nothing. 

Argument  against:  Private  companies 
wa:  It  the  business. 

lebuttal: 

1  Private  companies  are  making  profits  at 
an  all-time  high. 

(  i)  Private  companies  estimate  their  risks 
an(  fix  rates  on  admittedly  outdated  mortal- 
ity tables. 

( b)  Rate  adjustments  have  not  caught  up 
to   ligh  current  Interest  rates. 

(:)  Tax  rate  on  insurance  companies 
work  out  to  approximately  12  percent  com- 
pai  ed  to  62  percent  on  most  conxpanies.  For 
the  most  part,  this  Industry  has  been  per- 
ml'  ted  to  write  its  own  tax  bill. 

(d)  Since  HH.  8300  in  1954  It  has  been 
eat  f  to  escape  gift  and  inheritance  taxation 
by  way  of  insiirance. 

2 .  This  small  exception,  estimated  at  1 
ml!  lion  new  policies,  would  possibly  even 
stljaulate  more  sales  for  private  companies 
bee  ause  a  man  who  has  insurance  is  a  better 
pre  B]iect  for  more  than  a  man  who  has  none. 

;ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
sui  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cle  :k  will  call  the  roll. 

'  Tie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th(   roll. 

ir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
as]:  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
f oi  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

"he  PRESIDINQ  OPPICrER.  With- 
ou  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tiiit 

to 

th^ 


SNROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
on  today.  June  6, 1960.  he  presented 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
following  enrolled  bills: 


e .  1893.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
ma:  ntaln  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma, 
an<  for  other  purpoees;  and 

S.2611.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
nesj  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 


ADJOURNMENT 


llr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  re  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
for:  the  Senate,  pursuant  to  the  order 
pre  viouslj  entered,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  adjourned  imtil  12  o'clock  noon 
tor  lorrow. 

1  lie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjDumed,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June 
7,  :  960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


Serate 


NOMINATIONS 

^ecutive  nominations  received  by  the 
June  6,  1960: 

U.S.  DisTKicr  Judge 
"Itiomas  E.  Kennerly,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge   for  the  southern  district  of 
Texts,  vice  James  V.  Allred,  deceased. 


In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  ofllcers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284.  3306.  and  3307. 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  Hugh  John  Cams, 
017560,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general.  US.  Army). 

Maj.  Oen.  John  ElUot  Theimer,  017566, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army) . 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  Lamar  Freeman,  Jr.,  017704, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  E>avld  Haytor  Buchanan. 
017748,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  WUliam  Porter,  Jr., 
018048,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Andrew  Pick  O'Meara,  018062, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Alva  Revista  Fitch,  018113, 
Anny  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Sidney  Clay  Wooten,  018126, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Ned  Dalton  Moore,  018212.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  Alphonsus  Lane, 
017075.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Lyle  Edward  Seeman,  017082, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Nelson  Marquis  Lynde,  Jr., 
017730.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brig- 
adier general,  U.S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Oen.  WUliam  Arnold  Carter,  018023, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Campbell  Wehle,  018067. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Jcrtin  Knight  Waters,  018481, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  John  Messinger,  018503, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, UJ3.  Army). 

To  be  brigadier  generals 

Maj.  Gen.  Roy  Tripp  Evans,  Jr.,  019140, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (oolonel,  VB. 
Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  Harold  Keith  Johnson,  019187, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Jean  Evans  Engler,  019198. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel.  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Frederick  WUliam  Glbb,  019222, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Ben  Harrell,  019276,  Army  of 
the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Maj.  Gen.  William  Wilson  Qulnn,  019283, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.S. 
Army) . 

To  be  brigadier  generals.  Medical  Corps 
Brig,     Gen.     Joseph    Hamilton     McNlnch. 
018645.    Medical    Corps     (colonel.    Medical 
Corps,  U.S.  Army) . 

The  following  named  person  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  and  corps  specified,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3291: 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Sarah  Evelyn  Perkins,  N764428. 

PosTMAnxxs 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters . 
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ABiaOMA 

Anna  R.  Bohanan,  Window  Book,  Arls.,  In 
place  of  E.  E.  BarnhiU.  rstirwL 

AIKAMSAS 

James  O.  Btill.  Saint  Joe,  AA..  In  place  of 
Pleas  Fowler,  deceased. 

Oras  D.  IQller.  Sidney,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
J.  A.  Richardson,  retired. 

CALirOKlfIA 

liona  A.  Mitchell,  Clarksburg,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  B.  Long,  retired. 

Paul  B.  Boyd,  Olendale,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
M.  L.  Qreen,  retired. 

COLOKAOO 

Bert  C.  McFall,  Woodrow,  Oolo.,  in  place 
of  Ira  Weinstein.  resigned. 
nxniDA 

Nils  A.  MUlergren,  Wevrahitchka,  Fla.,  in 
place  of  B.  A.  Mlllergren,  retired. 

OXOBOIA 

Helen  M.  Moon,  Hamilton,  Oa.,  in  place 
of  N.  J.  Thompson,  retired. 

Angus  A.  anils,  Soperton,  Oa.,  in  place 
of  C.  T.  Ware,  removed. 

Luther  8.  Turner,  West  Point,  Ga.,  In  place 
of  R.  A.  Timmons,  retired. 

nxiNOis 

Samuel  P.  Heern,  Makanda,  lU.,  in  place 
of  J.  K.  Brewer,  resigned. 

Vem  W.  Graham,  Sugar  Drove,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  H.  Hartman,  retired. 

John  R.  Morse,  Virginia,  111.,  in  place  of 
C.  R.  Wilson,  retired. 

IOWA 

Harris  J.  Twedt,  Jr.,  Ellwsorth,  Iowa,  in 
place otB.U.  Risetter, retired. 

Mabel  Alverson.  Popejoy,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  O.  M.  Schneider,  resigned. 

KAMBAB 

Martin  B.  Fager,  Osage  City,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Kiesow,  retired. 

LOUI8IAMA 

Blbert  W.  Haley.  Jr.,  Luling,  La,  in  {dace 
of  M.  L.  Haley,  resigned. 

MAXTXANO 

Harry  ■.  Phillips,  LuthervUle-Timonium, 
lid.,  in  place  of  B.  W.  Sperry,  resigned. 

aOCHIOAli 

Arthur  F.  Frank,  Conklin,  Mich.,  in  place 
of  H.  D.  Harrison,  retired. 

Gerald  A.  Ostrander,  Trout  Lake,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  K.  C.  Hudson,  retired. 

MINNXSOTA 

Lloyd  O.  Hable,  Hector,  ICnn.,  in  place  of 
M.  P.  Dahlheim,  transferred. 

ae<M^  M.  Wellnits,  Odessa,  Minn.,  in  place 
of  A.  C.  Wahoske,  retired. 

Lawrence  O.  Balster.  Wilmont.  Minn.,  in 
place  of  K.  A.  McCcxmick.  retired. 

lasaouBi 
Robert  B.  Hemphill,  Monett,  liD.,  in  place 
of  Q.  C.  Fulton,  retired. 

MOWTAMA 

Allen  M.  Arrington,  Drummond,  Mont.,  in 
place  of  L.  L.  Like,  retired. 

Lavina  I.  FoweU,  Richland.  Mont.,  in  place 
otf  Lillian  HjUand,  resigned. 


Donald  L.  Keyes,  Inman,  Mebr.,  in  place 
oSJ.U.  MffMahan,  deceased. 


Tliomas  M.  Murphy,  Belmont.  N.H.,  In 
place  at  H.  O.  Kown,  retired. 

Bernard  A.  landman.  Wolfeboro,  N.H.,  In 
place  of  Ftank  Hutchlns,  deceaaed. 


Robert  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  Closter,  NX,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  Sweet,  reetgnod. 


Haoel  B.  Fisher,  Island  Heights,  NJ..  In 
place  of  E.  V.  Sharp,  retired. 

Thelma  C.  Cooper,  Navesink.  N J.,  in  place 
of  C.  C.  Cooper,  deceased. 


George  W.  Stevens.  Hobart,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  O.  B.  Brockway.  retired. 

MOBTH  CAMXfLTKA 

Elizabeth  B.  Brinaon,  Arapahoe,  N.C..  in 
place  of  E.  B.  Brlnson,  retired. 

Gordon  B.  Powell,  Clinton.  N.C..  In  place 
of  J.  B.  Darden,  resigned. 

Rhoda  L.  Lewis,  Sneads  Ferry,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  N.  M.  MUlls,  retired. 

NOKTB  DAKOTA 

Raymond  E.  L.  Leadbetter.  Luveme,  N. 
Dak.,  in  place  of  W.  J.  Hanson,  retired. 

Walter  W.  Eckholm,  Wing,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  L   H.  Knowles,  retired. 

OHIO 

Cliarles  F.  Thompson,  Georgetown.  Ohio, 
in  place  of  L.  O.  Campbell,  deceased. 

Henry  J.  Cllmer,  Londonderry,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  W.  D.  Smallwood,  transferred. 

Walter  S.  PfeUTer.  Orient,  (Milo,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Crawford,  retired. 

Ralph  E.  Hecker,  Pataskala,  Ohio,  In  place 
of  M.  N.  Johnson,  resigned. 

WUUam  J.  List,  Struthers,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
H.  F.  McPhee,  resigned. 

OKIAHOMA 

Charles  L.  Addy,  Alex.  Okla.,  In  place  of 
L.  E.  Sloan,  retired. 

Perry  J.  Willis,  Jr.,  Snyder,  OkU.,  In  place 
of  Claire  Shirley,  retired. 

PDnrvrLVAMXA 

John  B.  Cook,  Alexandria,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
R.  N.  Lanfard,  resigned. 

Erma  I.  Qibeon,  Bolivar,  Pa.,  in  place  at 
H.  N.  Byers,  retired. 

Robert  E.  Dribble,  Cedars,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
Isadore  Sacks,  deceased. 

Edward  H.  Yonker,  Holmes.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
N.  O.  Landenberger,  retired. 

William  A.  Helman.  Irwin.  Pa.,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Lewis,  removed. 

Earle  C.  Householder,  North  ApoUo,  Pa., 
in  place  of  D.  E.  Held,  retired. 

Arlyn  B.  French.  Stuquebanna.  Pa.,  In 
place  of  D.  J.  Scales,  Jr..  deceased. 

FUBtTO  BIOO 

Aurelio  David.  Jr.,  Hatlllo.  P.R.,  In  place 
of  Esther  Lacomba.  retired. 


Rubye  8.  HUl,  Dandrldge,  TUm.,  In  place 
of  P.  M.  Harris,  retired. 

Michael  F.  Scharbat,  Mllllngton.  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  Trobaugh,  retired. 

Carl  B.  Barnes.  Prospect.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Reed,  retired. 

Jerome  C.  Abies,  South  Plttsb\irg,  Tenn., 
in  place  of  Lois  McReynolds,  retired. 


George  E.  Scratchley.  Laredo,  Tex..'  in  place 
of  J.  R.  Goodman,  retired. 

Charles  R.  Downs.  Terrell,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Hammond,  retired. 

Jack  H.  Montgtunery,  Weimar.  Tex.,  in 
place  of  8.  J.  Biu-ttschell,  deceased. 

vxaKonT 
Clayton  J.  Kingsbury,  Waitsfleld,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  I.  F.  Smith,  retired. 

ViaOINIA 

RusseU  M.  Cummlngs.  Lexington,  Va.,  in 
place  of  K.  H.  McCoy,  decaaaed. 

Oeorge  M.  Pomeroy,  Providence  Forge.  Va., 
in  place  of  J.  B.  Paricer,  Jr..  realgnad. 

Andrew  W.  Gallagher,  Waraaw,  Va..  in 
place  of  R.  C.  Sanders,  tranaferred. 

WASHnrOTOK 

Zack  Whlnery,  MoCleary,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  L.  L.  BoUng,  reelgiied. 


WnOOMBIM 

William  8.  DeWlU.  Sayner,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  M.  A.  DeWitt,  retired. 

Leonard  M.  Rohde,  Weyauwega,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  D.  W.  Kadolph.  tranaferred. 


CONFIRMATIOMS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  6.  1960 : 

XJJB.  MAaxm  Coars 

The  foUowtng-named  persons  for  perma- 
nent aiqx>lntinent  to  the  rank  Indicated  In 
the  U3.  Marine  Corps: 

To  be  colonels 


WUliam  H.  Junghans, 

Jr. 
John  L.  Hopkins 
Henry  W.  Seeley,  Jr. 
Henry  O.  Lawrence. 

Jr. 
WiUlam  C.  Ward,  Jr. 
John  T.  Bradshaw 
Robert  B.  Collier 
Alexander  A.  Elder 
Ward  K.  Schaub 
Maurice  L.  Appleton. 

Jr. 
AlvU  H.  Allen 
ClUford  F.  QuiUol 
Victor  B.  Blsceglla 
Nathaniel  Morgenthal 
LouU  G.  Dltta 
John  T.  OValll 
Arthur  H.  Haake 
Oecar  F.  Peatroas 
Frank  B.  Oarretson 
Norman  B.  Nickerson 
Norman  Poalnaky 
Stanley  S.  Mlcolay 
James  K.  DUl 


Paul  B.  McNlcol 
George  C.  Axtell,  Jr. 
Charles  Klmak 
Louie  N.  Casey 
John  J.  Wade,  Jr. 
Karl  N.  Smith 
Horace  C.  Parka 
Bernard  W.  MrTisan 
Olin  W.  Jones,  Jr. 
Henry  H.  Belchnar,  Jr. 
Edwin  B.  Wheeler 
John  B.  Sweeney 
Grant  8.  Baae 
WiUiam  T.  Bray 
George  D.  Webster 
George  F.  Vaughan 
Henry  8.  Campb^ 
David  M.  Danasr 
James  P.  Bathbun 
Arthur  J.  Ratichla 
Paul  H.  MUllchap 
Edward  P.  Dupraa,  Jr. 
Louis  C.  Chiffln 
Houston  Stiff 
James  B.  Herbold.  Jr. 
John  8.  Hudson 


To  he  lieutenant  colonels 


Joaeph  C.  Fegan.  JT. 
Neely  D.  Butlar,  Jt. 
Bobert  F.  Foxwortlx 
Theodore  B.  Boutwell 
BDunett  O.  Anglin,  Jr. 
Barl  P.  Carey 
Bobert  B.  Brant 
Bnmett  B.  HUler 
Leo  B.  Shlnn 
Frederick  C.  Dodaon 
Buasell  B.  Corey 
David  W.  Banks 
Blehard  C.  Smith 
Nels  B.  Anderson 
William  O.  Cain,  Jr. 
Blehard  L.  Moore 
Lealle  B.  Brown 
Jay  W.  Hubbard 
William  F.  Lane 
Blehard  C.  Bryaon 
Bruce  F.  WUllama 
Walter  B.  Stuenkel 
WiUlam  J.  Zaro 
Bufua  B.  TlMWipaon. 

Jr. 
William  M.  Graham. 

Jr. 
WUliam  P.  NesUt 
B<dand  H.  Makowaki 
Bdward  H.  Grsaaon 
WUliam  H.  Clark 
Harry  L.  Olvena,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Barrar 
Charlea  H.  Greene,  Jr. 

To  be 

Lavem  J.  ^tmer 
George  A.  Brigham 
Franda  G.  Opdca 
Baymond  W.  Mullane 
WiUlam  J.  Hinaon.  Jr. 
David  P.  Graf 
Bumeal  K.  Smith 
John  G.  Theroa 
George  A.  Gibaon 
Bussel  H.  Stonaman 


Edward  L.  Foaaum 
Adolph  J.  Honeycuti 
Gale  B.  Gibaon 
Claude  B.  La  Plant 
Albot  M.  Boebuck 
Paul  C.  TTammeU 
Bdaon  W.  Card 
Stephen  Horton.  Jr. 
Fred  B.  Kiehle.  Jr. 
Baymond  F.  Oarraty. 

Jr. 
Leo  V.  B.Groas 
William  D.  Fortar 
Bertrams.  Bydar 
Bobert  B.  McOlaan 
Bdward  B.  MoOarthy 
Thomaa  B.  Wood 
Franda  C.  Hogan 
Bphralm  Klrb^-Smlth 
Franklin  J.  Hart* 
Richard     A.    Brenne- 

man 
GUbert  D.  Bradley 
Robot  M.  Krippner 
William  K.  White 
William  P.  Vauglian 
Clyde  8.  Stewart 
Wealey  W.  Haalett 
WUey  A.  Green 
Anthony  B.  Mollai 
Marion  C.  Dalby 
John  B.  Coagriff 
Theodore  J.  Homer 
Robert  M.  Brvin 

majors 

Robert  H.  Bmswiler 
Gus  BoblnaMi 
Herbert  B.  Mendenhall 
Bobert  E.  liOthar 
Forreat  B.  Caudla 
Eugene  S.  Kana.  Jlr. 
Arm^d  B.  Bakar,  Jlr. 
Mark  A.  Batnar.  Jt. 
Bobert  W.  Tajlor 
Harvey  B. 


r 
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Wllmer  W.  HlxBon        David  W.  Graybeal 
John  W.  CoUler.  Jr.     Don  D.  BwU 
Oene  M.  Hoover  Robert  Zeugner 

Ifauriee  A.  David        Joaepli  T.  Odenthal 
Angela  J.  BainxnJutlno  Theodore  D.  Haas 


James  F.  Williams 
Edwin  S.  Shlek.  Jr. 
Gordon  H.  Keller,  Jr 
Eugene  Mlllette 
Hiel  L.  Van  Campen 
Robert  Lewis,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Scurrah 


Thomas  J.  Horgan,  Jr. 
George  E.  Smith 
William  B.  Creel 
Willie  J.  Mlxson 
Stewart  C.  Barber 
Albert  W.  SneU 
Walter  L.  HIU 


Howard  A.  Blaneheri    John  B.  Wilson,  Jr 


Leo  G.  Lewis,  Jr 
Adolph  G.  Schwenk 
James  Landrxim,  Jr. 
Samuel  Taub.  Jr. 
Richard  P.  Peterson 
Earl  K.  Vlckers,  Jr. 
Emil  M.  Misura 
Lyle  B.  Matthews,  Jr. 
Raymond  McArthiu: 
John  H.  Maloney 
Charles  S.  Wilder 
Joseph  B.  Harrtson 
Frank  P.  Stivers,  Jr. 
Loren  R.  Smith 
Miller  M.  Blue 
Patrick  J.  Dayson 
Francis  E.  Finch 
Jack  Glenn 
Melvyn  H.  Kerr 
Richard  H.  Mample 
Charles  A.   Ameson 


John  L.  Hamilton,  Jr. 
Almarlon  S.  Bailey 
Charles  E.  Wydner.  Jr. 
George  B.  Woodbury 
Chester  V.  Farmer 
Daniel  R.  Evans 
William  D.  Pomeroy 
Theodore  J.  Mlldner 
Henry  A.   F.   vcm   Atx 

Heyde,  Jr. 
wmiam    H.    Lanagan, 

Jr. 
Paul  D.  LaPond 
Jay  V.  Poage 
William  F.  Koehnleln 
Amo  F.  Judd 
John  Craig 
Donald  E.  Watterson 
Victor  Stoyanow 
Harry  G.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Louis  J.  Sfutor 


William  R.  Affleck,  Jr.  Prank  A.  Eldracher,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Marvin  D.  Volkert 

O'Callaghan  Donald  McOuire 

Ernest  B.  Olson  Ralph  D.  Call 

MUdrldgeLMangum    William  J.  Beer 
Wallace  W.  Crompton 

To  he  captain* 
William  P.  Halght  Owen  J.  Butler 

Donald  L.  Oaut 
Joeeph  A.  Maelnnis 
William  D.  Anderson 
Lee  M.  Holmes 
Raymond    D.    Fort- 

meyer 
Richard  A.  Proncek 
Henry  C.  Bergmann 
John  J.  Metzko 


Donald  J.  Pulham 
James  F.  Helael 
Thomas  M.  Reedy 
Clifford  A.  Undell 
Bruce  Berckmans,  Jr. 
Nicholas  K.  Bodnar 
Dou^as  A.  Wagner 
George  B.  Crist 
Justin  WUUams,  Jr. 
George  H.  Ripley 
Frederick  R.  Welnert 
Richard  F.  Harrison 
Ralph  F.  Moody 


William  M.  Keenan 
Arthur  L.  Mullen,  Jr. 
Donald  W.  Wilson 
James  L.  Shanahan 
Milton  T.  Hefty 
Samuel  G.  Faulk 
Stanley  G.  Tribe,  Jr. 
Harold  J.  Keeling 
Thomas  S.  Brown 
Donald  R.  Berg 
James  R.  Bowser,  Jr. 
John  F.  Gould,  Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Gogsin 
Billy  F.  Stewart 
Horado  B.  Perea 
Bernard  V.  Gustttls 
Francis  AndrUtnnaa 
William  E.  RUey,  Jr. 
Harold  H.  Hutter,  Jr. 
Joseph  E.  Hennegan 
Carl  D.  Peterson 
Raymond  H.  Graham 


Warren  L.  Ammentorp  George  K.  Otott 


Richard  L.  Crita 
Hugh  S.  West 
Rawley  M.  Gregory 
David  W.  Hoirrtl 
Sam  M.  Oipson.  Jr. 
Gerald  H.  Hyndman 
Dwayne  Gray 
Earl  W.  Bailey 
Eugene  S.  Crews 
lAwrenoe  W.  Fisher 
Clayt<m  G.  Herbert, 

Jr. 
John  A.  Scott 
Richard  W.  Ooulter 
William  T.  Macy 
Nathaniel  N.  Reich 
John  R.  Stanley 
JotanB.Boc]win 
Edward  J.  BochXord. 

Jr. 
Malcolm  C.  Gaffen 
Bradley  8.  SneU 
Harry  M.  Bunkle 
Eugene  X.  Shoolte 
Charles  A.  Foleom 
Walter  J.  McManua 


Milton  J.  Olson 
Maurice  A.  Liehae 
Ronald  E.  Luley 
Robert  M.  Otteraaen 
Thomas  F.  Gray 
Glen  S.  Aspinwall 
William  H.  Knobel 
Joeeph  W.  Stevens.  Jr. 
Philip  F.  Buran 
Oliver  K.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Joeeph  H.  Oliver,  Jr. 
Rhys  J.  Phinips,  Jr. 
Allan  J.  Spence 
Melvin  H.  Sautter 
Gerald  H.  Polakoff 
Robert  H.  Smith 
Richard  O.  Bruce 
William  F.  Bethel 
David  B.  McMillan.  Jr. 
Martin  F.  Manning.  Jr. 
Prentice  A.  Lindsay 
William  W.  Rogers 
Herbert  F.  Olney 
Ronald  P.  Dunwell 
ThooQJM  R.  Morgan 
William  C.  Roberts,  Jr. 


Robert  E.  McCamey  n  Thomas  M.  Culligan 
Chirles  R.  Glbeon       William  E.  Starbuck 
Vin  sent  J.  OentUe       Jamee  C.  Kllnedinst 
Jan  les  C.  Click  Donald  S.  Gunther 

Rlc  lard  F.  Daley  Dan  C.  Alexander 

Th€  adore  J.  Lutz,  Jr.  Robert  W.  Mclnnls 
Hax  s  G.  Edebohls        Gamett  R.  Bailey 
Charles  W.  Henry,  Jr.  Everett  L.  Malmgrcn 
O.  Kummerow      Robert  E.  Elmwood 
Thomas  L.  Griffin,  Jr. 
Joseph  P.  GagUardo, 

Jr. 
Arthur  B.  Shilan. 
Donald  R.  Chapell 
Edward  C.  Johnson 
John  R.  Braddon 
John  J.  Flynn 
Robert  L.  Milbrad 
Raymond  H.  Kansler  Francis  J.  Heath,  Jr. 
All)  n  C.  Shelton,  Jr.      William  K.  Hayden 
Ha^y  E.  Taylor  XIZ 

Rodolfo  R.  Enderle 
Laurence  A.  Campbell 

m 

Wahren  C.  Ruthazer  Bernard  D.  Grooms 
Rol  tert  W.  Whaling  Charles  B.  Bengele, 
Pavjl  K.  German,  Jr.         Jr. 

Walter  P.  Bowron 
WllUam  J.  HalUsey,  Jr. 
CoUn  D.  Roach 


Ra3 

Hoi  ler  L.  Lltzenberg 

ri 

Wi^lam  C.  Wilson 
R.  Plummer 
B.  Price 
Richard  B.  Arneson 
Albfert  N.  Allen 

;  L.  Leathers 
DwlUn  A.  Colby 


Jankes 
Kei  neth 


Hoi  rard 


E.  Taylor 
L.  Cook 
Wl^am  J.  Gelger 
Tal  nan  C.  Budd  II 


K.  German,  Jr 
Ro^rt  H.  Dent 
Ra^h  D.   First 
H.  Olds 


Jaiies 

Alb  art  E.  Brewster,  Jr.  John  V.  Bancroft 


Rlc  bard 


June  6 


D.  Tabcr 
P.  Lawler 
Dafld  W.  Morrill 
B.  Nellson 
William  J.  Madlgan 
Join  S.  Kyle 
Paul 


Gei  irge 


Kenneth  W.  Weir 
Raymond  F.  Crist  III 
Genaro  Huerta 
Blcliard  O.  QUllck 
William  A.  Blasko 
John  M.  Dean 
W.  McGlUlcuddy  Harold  L.  Blanton,  Jr. 
E.  Rudolph     Wendell  P.  C.  Morgen- 
E.  Plrman  thaler,  Jr. 

S.  Lonergan       Joiin  R.  McCandless 
J.  Townsend  Darrell  C.  Danielson 

E.  Bjerke  Paul  P.  Plrhalla 
L.  Parker,  Jr.     Edward  A.  Lanlng 

F.  Olsen  Raymond  C.  Shinkle 
R.  Hall 


Wi:  Ham 
Frsnk 
Ha  old 
Ed  rard 
Duirain 
Evun 
He  bert 
Bo  )by 

'  "he  following-named  person  for  perma- 
nei  it  appointment  to  the  rank  indicated  in 
th«  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualiflca- 
tio^j  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

Ijarker  P.  Cermagian 

T  he  following-named  person  for  temporary 
api  ointment  to  the  rank  Indicated  in  the 
Ui .  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  qualification 
th^f  or  as  provided  by  law : 

To  be  first  lieutenant 

James  F.  Knestls 

'  "he  following-named  person  for  perma- 
nei  it  appointment  to  the  rank  Indicated  in 
th4  UJS.  Marine  Oorps,  subject  to  the  quall- 
fic4tlon  therefcM'  as  provided  by  law : 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
John  J.  Salesses 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  June  6, 1960 

ilie  Hoiue  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

:  I  Kings  17:  39:  The  Lord  your  God 
sh  ill  ye  fear;  and  He  shall  deliver  you 
ou :  of  the  hand  of  all  your  enemies. 

.dmlghty  God.  our  Father,  Thou 
kn)west  how  greatly  we  need  Thee  In 
thi!se  tragic  and  terrifying  days  when 
tbi  >  forces  of  evn  are  seeking  to  defame 
anl  destroy  ttie  fundamental  laws  and 
lib  irtles  of  humanity. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  our 
flnte  minds  do  not  know  what  the  future 
coiu-se  of  world  events  win  be  but  In- 


spire us  to  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord 
without  whose  help  all  our  hopes  are 
doomed  to  defeat. 

Grant  that  we  may  understand  that 
there  is  nothing  we  need  so  urgently  as 
a  strong  and  growing  faith  in  Thy  divine 
sovereignty,  enabling  us  to  live  hope- 
fully, and  placing  at  our  disposal  those 
resources  that  will  make  us  victorious 
in  defending  our  freedom  and  in  protect- 
ing the  helpless. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord  who  ever  liveth  to  make  interces- 
sion for  us.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, June  3,  1960,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJi.  7681.  An  act  to  enact  the  provl&lon.s 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1969  with 
certain  amendments. 

H.R.  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
9,  1876,  to  permit  certain  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  within  the  area  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be 
used  for  p6tfk  and  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  8713.  An  act  to  authotixe  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real 
estate  to  the  Osnard  Harbor  District,  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2583.  An  act  to  authorise  the  head  of 
any  executive  agency  to  reimburse  owners 
and  tenants  of  lands  or  interests  In  land 
acquired  for  projects  or  activities  under  his 
jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


THE    LATE    HONORABLE    GILBERT 

ARCHIBALD    CURRIE.    A   FORMER 

REPRESENTATIVE       FROM       THE 

STATE   OP   MICHIGAN 

The  SPEAKER.  "Rie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
CedxrbsrgI. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  today  to  aimounce  to  the 
House  the  passing  of  one  of  its  former 
Members,  the  Honorable  Gilbert  Archi- 
bald Currie.  of  Midland,  Mich.,  who 
served  the  10th  District  of  Michigan  in 
this  body  with  dignity  and  distinction 
during  the  65th  and  66th  Congresses. 
Mr.  Currie  passed  away  last  night  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Michigan  after 
a  brief  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Midland  Township, 
Midland  County,  Mich..  September  1882, 
and  spent  his  lifetime  in  that  county  ex- 
cept for  his  service  in  Washington  as  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Currie  has  been  widely  known  In 
our  State,  not  only  for  his  senriee  as  a 
county.  State,  and  national  legislator, 
but  for  his  civic  activities  and  his  phi- 
lanthropies. 

Mr.  Currie  att^ided  grade  and  high 
school  in  Midland  and  graduated  from 
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the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1905.  In  that  year  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  our  State 
and  began  his  practice  in  Midland.  He 
served  3  years  on  the  county  legislative 
board  and  in  1909  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  house  of  representatives. 
He  served  in  the  legislature  for  three 
terms  and  during  the  term  1913  and  1914 
he  was  elected  speaker  of  that  body.  He 
was  elected  as  Representative  in  Con- 
gress from  the  district  I  now  serve  in  the 
fall  of  1916  and  began  serving  the  first 
of  his  two  terms  on  March  4,  1917. 

He  returned  to  private  law  practice  in 
Midland  in  1921.  He  served  as  city  at- 
torney for  the  city  of  Midland  for  10 
years  and  was  chief  legal  counsel  for  the 
E)ow  Chemical  Co.  for  14  years  and  sub- 
sequently was  legal  consultant  for  the 
company. 

Mr.  Cvirrie  was  well  known  for  his 
philanthropies  in  the  Midland  area.  He 
was  an  ardent  golfing  enthusiast  and  was 
the  father  of  the  Midland  Country  Club 
golf  course.  He  also  donated  to  the 
city  the  present  Currie  municipal  golf 
course,  consisting  of  18  holes  plus  a  club- 
house and  a  9-hole  putting  course. 

He  gave  the  city  of  Midland  a  mu- 
nicipal stadium,  a  county  war  memorial 
erected  on  the  courthouse  lawn,  and 
more  recently  gave  his  own  home  to  the 
Midland  Community  Chest  for  a  head- 
quarters for  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
and  other  ConMnunity  Chest  functions. 

He  is  survived  by  one  son.  Gilbert 
Currie,  Jr.,  with  whom  he  was  associated 
in  law  practice,  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Dirk  Waltz  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Bliss, 
Jr.,  all  of  Midland. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Me- 
morial Presbyterian  Church  in  Midland. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a^  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  remarks  on  Friday  last  I  made 
mention  of  the  pride  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  in  three  of 
our  young  people  who  had  been  awarded 
fellowships  in  languages  in  the  national 
defense  educational  program.  There 
were  in  fact,  five,  not  three.  Here  is 
the  complete  list,  with  the  universities 
they  will  attend,  and  the  languages  in 
which  they  have  been  given  fellowships: 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Brass.  5421  South  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.,  University  of 
Chicago,  Hindi. 

Mr.  Lawrence  D.  Kessler,  1314  East 
Hyde  Park  Boulevard.  Chicago,  HI.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Chinese. 

Mr.  David  Kopf.  6025  South  Kenwood, 
Chicago,  HI.,  University  of  Chicago,  Ben- 
gaU. 

Miss  Marilyn  J.  Sjoberg,  5553  South 
Ingleslde  Avenue.  Chicago,  m.,  Colum- 
bia University,  Russian. 


Mrs.  Lynn  Solotaroff,  1312  East  54th 
Street  Chicago,  HL,  Iftitverstty  of  Wash- 
ington, University  of  Chicago,  Russian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  my  constituents 
in  the  Second  District  I  extend  congrat- 
ulations and  best  wishes  to  these  young 
people  whose  work  will  surmoimt  the 
language  barrier  which  we  know  hsis 
seriously  handicapped  us  in  our  social, 
political,  and  economic  relationships  with 
the  people  of  other  countries.  These 
young  people,  in  perfecting  themselves 
in  language  skills,  may  become  genuine 
ambassadors  of  good  will. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agi-iculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HH. 
12311. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL  ATTACH^ 
ROTATION 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  8074) 
to  amend  section  602  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1954. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  predudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COURT  OF  CLAIMS  JURISDICTION 
FC«l  CLAIMS  OF  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES FOR  OVERTIME  WORK 
ON  THE  ALASKA  RAILROAD 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  4084) 
to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  determine  the  amounts  due 
and  ovdng  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Alaska  Railroad  for  overtime  work  per- 
formed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALIDATING      SALARY      OVERPAY- 
MENTS   TO    CERTAIN    OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4271) 
to    validate    the    salary    OTerpajrments 
made  to  certain  ofBcers  and  employees 
incident  to  the  salary  adjustment  provi- 


sions of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1055,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•nie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DE  SOTO  NATIONAL  MEMORIAL. 
FLORIDA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1214)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  11,  1948  (62 
Stat.  78),  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  De  Soto  National  Memorial,  in  the 
State  of  Florida. 

The  cnerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  someone  who  is  acquainted 
with  this  bill.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
provides  an  appropriation  of  $175,000. 
The  land,  3  acres,  according  to  the  bill 
would  be  donated,  yet  the  asking  price 
has  gone  up  from  $50,000  to  $175,000. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  [a)eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  that  when 
this  monument  park  was  originally 
created  it  was  in  1948. 

The  land  was  given  to  the  Parte  Service 
by  Dr.  William  D.  Sugg  and  his  wife  and 
Dr.  L.  W.  Blake,  all  of  Bradenton,  Fla. 

The  original  authorization  of  1948  car- 
ried $50,000.  The  Park  Service  then 
found  they  needed  additional  land  be- 
yond the  25  acres  that  had  been  donated. 
If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  original 
bill  he  will  note  that  in  section  3  the  Sec- 
retary was  authorized  to  use  up  to 
$10,000  to  purchase  three  additional 
acres  of  land.  In  the  committee  I  asked 
that  the  bill  be  held  up  imtil  I  could  see 
Dr.  Sugg.  I  went  to  Florida,  talked  to 
Dr.  Sugg,  and  he  agreed  to  donate  the 
additional  land. 

The  Department  asks  for  the  addi- 
tional $125,000  because  cm  this  new  land 
that  is  being  donated  to  the  Service  they 
intend  to  build  restrooms,  f  acilitieB,  and 
other  things.  This  $125,000  is  not  asked 
for  by  the  people  who  originated  the  bill 
but  is  asked  for  by  the  Department  so 
they  can  go  ahead  with  the  improve- 
ments that  are  necessary  to  utilize  the 
park  to  its  full  capacity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  that  Is  what  I  have 
been  contending  here  all  almig  in  the 
acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  these  historic  sites.  The  first  cost  is 
Just  a  drop  in  the  bucket;  it  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  costs  to  the  UJS. 
Treasury  in  the  years  following  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  these 
sites.  That  is  why  I  have  been  oppos- 
ing so  many  of  these  bills.  It  Is  not  the 
first  cost,  it  is  the  upkeep  that  Is  going 
to  get  the  taxpayers  down. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Of  course  the  original 
bill  did  not  carry  anything  for  improve- 
ments. The  land  itself  is  a  donation. 
'Hus  is  a  historical  site  and  I  hope  that 
if  the  appropriation  is  made  they  will 
not  have  to  expend  the  entire  amount  of 
money  for  the  improvements. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  that  is  the  story  we  get  on  all 
these  historic  sites.  I  reiterate,  it  is  not 
the  first  cost,  it  is  the  upkeep  of  these 
things  that  is  going  to  get  us  down.  I 
am  astonished  that  the  Depcu-tment  of 
the  Interior,  a  part  of  an  administration 
that  is  preaching  economy  and  frugality, 
invariably  supports  these  propositions 
to  speed  more  money  on  projects  that 
can  well  be  ptostponed  imtil  we  get  our 
flnancial  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  March  11.  1948  (82  Stat.  78),  relating 
to  the  establlsment  of  De  Soto  National 
Memorial,  Florida,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  August  21,  1950  (64  Stat.  469),  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows : 

A.  By  striking  from  section  1  of  the  Act 
the  words  "twenty-flve",  and  by  substituting 
therefor  the  word  "thirty". 

B.  By  striking  from  section  3  of  said  Act, 
as  amended,  the  figure  "•50,000"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$175,000". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CONCERNING  CERTAIN  MEMBERS 
OF  UNIFORMED  SERVICES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9702) 
to  amend  section  2771  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  certain  pay- 
ments of  deceased  members'  final  ac- 
counts without  the  necessity  of  settle- 
ment by  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  2771(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "claiases  (2)  (8)  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  Inserting  the  words  "subsection 
(a)  (6)"  In  place  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  last  sentence  of  section  2771(c) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Payment  under  clause  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  paid — 

"(1)  upon  settlement  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office;  or 

"  (2)  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Comp- 
troller General." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REIATING 


TO  ARMED  FORCES  VOI,- 
UNTARY  RECRUITMENT  ACT 


T  lere 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11812) 
to  p  rovide  uniform  computation  of  re- 
tiree pay  for  enlisted  members  retired 
prio  ■  to  June  1,  1958,  imder  section  4  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Volimtary  Recruit- 
ment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60 
Stati  995). 

being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
the  bill,  as  follows : 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ile-presentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Ame  ■ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1.  1958.  pursuant 
to  action  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended  by  sec- 
6(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  10.  1946  (60 
995),  are  authorized  to  Include  active 
servlfce  performed  to  the  date  of  retirement 
as  ci  editable  service  In  the  computation  of 
basic  pay  upon  which  retired  pay  Is  based. 
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bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read   a   third   time,   was    read    the 
time,  and  passed,   and  a  motion 
rfeconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Clerk  called  the  bill  (S 
the  Act  of  August   1, 
Stad.  898). 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
reac  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  or  August  1,  1956  (70  Stat  898),  l.s 
here  jy  amended  by  adding  section  5  thereto. 
read  ng  as  follows: 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 

'restored  lands'  Include,  without  11m- 

the   meaning    thereof,   those   lands   at 

]}elta  and  Tok  Junctions  that  are  wlth- 

by  public  land  orders  numbered  808 

J75  and  that  lie  between  the  centerllne 

Richardson  and  Glenn  Highways  and 

land  Included  within  United  States  sur- 

2727.  2728.  2770,  2771,   2772.  2773.  2774. 

2724.  2725.  and  2726." 


tl  e 


Tl  le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time[   was  read    the    third    time,    and 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
jn  the  table. 


P:PYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  FOR 

RESERVE  COMPONENTS 
Trie 


Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8212) 
ajnend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  order- 
dertain  members  of  the  Reseirve  com- 
ponents  to  active  duty  and  the  require - 
men  s  for  physical  examination  of  mem- 
of  the  Reserve  components,  and  for 
purposes. 

being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
the  bill,  as  follows : 


Tl:ere 


read 

Be  Ht  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repn  sentatives   of    the     United    States     of 
erica   in  Congress  assembled.   That   title 
Uplted  States  Code,  is  amended  as  fol- 


Section  1004(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 


Each    member    of    the    Ready    Re- 
who  is  not  on  active  duty  shall — 

b«  examined  as  to  his  physical  flt- 
ivery  four  years,  or  more  often  as  the 
ary  concerned  considers  necessary;  and 


li 


"(2)  execute  and  submit  annually  a  certifi- 
cate of  physical  condition." 
Each  Reserve  in  an  active  status,  or  on  an  In- 
active status  list,  who  la  not  on  active  duty 
shall  execute  and  submit  annually  a  certifi- 
cate of  physical  condition." 

(2)  Chapter  307  is  amended  as  follows : 

(A)  By  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"5  3080.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States:  Authority  of  officers  with 
respect  to  Federal  status 

"Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  officers  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  who  are 
not  on  active  duty  may — 

"(ll  order  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
members  of  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  to  active  duty  for  training 
under  section  672(d)  of  this  title: 

■■i2)  enlist,  reenllst.  or  extend  the  enlist- 
ments of  persons  as  Reserves  of  the  Army  or 
Reserves  of  the  Air  Force  for  service  in  the 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  or 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States, 
as   the   case  may  be;    and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  their  Federal  status, 
promote  or  discharge  persons  enlisted  or 
reenllsted  as  Reserves  of  the  Army  or  Re- 
rcrves  of  the  Air  Force  for  that  service." 

(B)  By  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"3080.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States:  authority  of  officers  with 
respect  to  Federal  status   " 

(3)  Chapter  807  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"5  8080  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States:  authority  of  officers  with 
respect  to  Federal  status 

"Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  officers  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  who 
are  not  on  active  duty  may — 

■(1)  order  members  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  or,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  to  active  duty  for  training  under 
section  672  ( d  )  of  this  title; 

"(2)  enlist,  reenllst,  or  extend  the  enlist- 
ments of  persons  as  Reserves  of  the  Army 
or  Reserves  of  the  Air  Force  for  service  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  ."tales,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

"(3 1  with  respect  to  their  Federal  status, 
promote  or  discharge  persons  enlisted  or 
reenllsted  as  Reserves  of  the  Army  or  Re- 
serves of  the  Air  Force  for  that  service." 

(B)  By  adding  the  following  new  Item 
at  the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"8080.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States:  authority  of  officers  with 
ref  pect  to  Federal  status." 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENDING  THE  AUTHORITY  FOR 
FLIGHT  INSTRUCTION  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  RESERVE  OPFICEFiS' 
TRAINING  CORPS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11787) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  make  permanent  the  authority  for 
flight  instruction  for  members  of  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  GR068.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  reserve  a  point  of  order  on  this 
bill  pending  an  explanation  of  it  by  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ROTC  flight  Instruction 
program  was  instituted  in  1956  to  en- 
courage ROTC  cadets  to  enter  pilot 
training  and  to  Identify  those  cadets 
programed  for  pilot  training  who  were 
obviously  lacking  in  aptitude  for  such 
training.  The  program  during  its  4-year 
experimental  phase  was  so  successful 
that  a  continuation  of  it  is  presently 
warranted. 

This  expires  on  August  1,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  wanted  to  place 
it  on  a  permanent  basis.  We  extended  it 
for  4  years.  What  it  does  is  this:  It  en- 
ables the  military  to  select  the  best- 
qualified  cadets  by  aptitude  for  future 
pilot  training.  These  boys  during  the 
ROTC  flight  instruction  sometimes  fail 
and  then  the  military  becomes  aware  of 
this  lack  of  aptitude.  It  saves  money  for 
the  military  and  the  taxpayers  because 
only  the  best  boys  are  selected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  a  2-year  extension  of  this  would 
have  been  In  keeping  with  the  phasing 
out  of  manned  aircraft? 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina. 
Manned  aircraft  are  not  fading  out. 
They  will  be  here  as  long  as  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  alive. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  doubt  that  very  much. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I  am 
positive  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  are  we  closing  our 
airbases  If  that  is  true? 

Mr.  RTVKRS  of  South  Carolina.  I  can- 
not answer  that,  but  we  will  have  manned 
aircraft  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  commercial  piu-- 
poses.  yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  And 
for  military  purposes  too.  Under  this 
biU.  we  have  control  over  the  situation 
for  the  4  years.  This  merely  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  review  it  again  after 
4  years,  and  it  enables  the  military  to 
get  the  best-qualified  cadets.  These 
bosrs  have  that  program  in  these  colleges. 
There  are  approximately  217  colleges  in 
the  country  that  utilize  this  program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  Government 
is  not  holding  out  false  hopes  to  a  lot  of 
young  men  who  are  In  college  and  en- 
rolled in  Reserve  officer  flight  training 
programis. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  We 
are  not  doing  that.  Let  me  call  this  to 
the  gentleman's  attention:  The  U.S. 
Army  requires  a  lot  of  flyers  of  recon- 
naissance planes,  helicopters,  and  so 
forth,  and  that  applies  not  only  to  the 
Air  Force  but  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
This  Is  a  good  program,  the  gentleman 
has  my  word  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Even  though  I  do  not 
beUeve  the  rep(ut  conforms  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule.  I  shall  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection  in  view  of  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cor^gress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 101  of  title  10.  United  States  Oode,  U 
amended  as  f oUows : 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"5  2003.  Flight  Instruction  for  members  of 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
"The  Secretary  of  any  military  department 
may  provide,  or  contract  with  civilian  flying 
or  aviation  schools  or  educational  Institu- 
tions to  provide,  such  personnel,  aircraft, 
supplies,  facilities,  and  instruction  as  are 
necessary  for  flight  instruction  of  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  under 
his  Jurisdiction." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 

"2003.  Flight  Instruction  for  members  of  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps." 
Sec.  2.  Section  32  of  the  Act  of  September 
2.  1958.  Public  Law  88-8C1  (72  Stat.  1564) ,  is 
repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following : 

That  section  32  of  the  Act  of  September 
2,  1958,  PubUc  Law  86-861  (72  Stat.  1664) ,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "four 
years"  and  inserting  the  words  "eight  years" 
in  place  thereof. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  titie  was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  authorize  a  continuation 
of  flight  instruction  for  members  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  until 
August  1, 1964." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PORTION  OF  AN  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
PERTAINING  TO  THE  UNIFORM 
CODE  OF  MILITARY  JUSTICE 

■nie  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HH.  12200) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  reduction  in  enlisted  grade 
upon  approval  of  certain  court-martial 
sentences,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
chapter vm  of  chapter  47  of  title  10.  TTnlted 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"i  858a.  Art.  58a.  Sentences:  reduction  In 
enlisted  grade  upon  ap- 
proval 

"(a)  Unless  oth«-wlse  provided  in  regiQa- 
tlons  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, a  coiirt-martlal  sentence  of  an  en- 
listed member  in  a  pay  grade  above  E-1, 
as  approved  by  the  convening  authority, 
that  Includes — 

*'(!)  a  dishonorable  or  bad-oondnct  dls- 
chwge: 

"(2)  confinement;  or 

"(3)  hard  labor  without  eonflnement; 
reduces  that  member  to  pay  grade  B-l,  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  that  approval. 

"(b)  If  the  sentence  of  a  member  who  Is 
reduced  in  pay  grade  under  sabseoUon  (a) 
Is  set  aside  or  disapproved,  or.  m  flnany  ap- 


proved, does  not  Include  any  punishment 
named  in  subsection  (a)  (1),  (2).  or  (3), 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  vi^ilcfa  he  was  de- 
prived because  of  that  reduction  shall  be 
restored  to  him  and  he  Is  entitled  to  the 
pay  and  allowances  to  which  he  would  have 
been  entitled,  fcH'  the  period  the  reduction 
was  In  effect,  had  he  not  been  so  reduced." 

(2)  By  adding  the  following  nerw  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis : 

"858a.  58a.  Sentences:  reduction  in  enlisted 
grade  upon  approval." 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  Any  enlisted  member  of  an 
armed  force  who,  as  a  result  of  an  approved 
court-martial  sentence  that  Included  a  dis- 
honorable or  bad-conduct  discharge,  confine- 
ment, or  hard  labor  without  eonflnement, 
has,  after  Febriiary  19.  1959.  been  paid  pay 
and  aUowancee  at  a  rate  leas  than  those  of 
the  pay  grade  appUcable  to  the  enlisted 
grade  in  which  he  actuaUy  served,  is  en- 
titled to  the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  pay 
grade  applicable  to  that  enlisted  grade  and 
shall  continue  to  serve  in  that  enlisted  grade 
iinleas  be  Is  demoted  to  a  lower  enlisted 
grade  or  promoted  to  a  higher  enlisted  grade. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  an  en- 
listed member — 

( 1 )  during  any  period  that  he  was  in  eon- 
flnement as  a  result  of  a  court-martial  sen- 
tence, unless  the  sentence  is  subsequently 
set  aside  or  unless  the  sentence  as  finally  ap- 
proved does  not  Include  confinement;  or 

(2)  who  was  discharged  with  a  dishonor- 
able or  bad-conduct  discharge  as  a  result  of 
a  oourt-nuu^ial  sentence. 

(c)  This  section  is  effective  as  of  Fela-uary 
29.  1969. 

Mr.  McCORBttACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  first 
two  bills  to  be  called  up  imder  suspen- 
sion are  numbers  10  and  II  on  the  list. 
One  is  a  bill  relating  to  Small  Business 
Act  Amendments  of  1960  and  the  other 
is  ext«iding  the  Defoise  Production  Act. 
We  wUl  then  go  back  to  the  list  as  an- 
nounced, with  the  exception  that  when 
we  come  to  the  veterans'  bills,  H.R.  7211 
win  be  the  first  to  be  called.  HH.  9786 
the  second,  then  H.R.  7965.  Instead  of 
making  them  1.  2,  and  3  as  they  appear 
on  the  list,  there  will  be  a  littie  change, 
that  is  all. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  Migrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEY  TO  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 
CEEVTASf  LAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11952) 
to  repeal  the  act  of  May  29,  1958.  which 
authorized  and  directed  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  provide  for 
the  release  of  restrictions  and  reserva- 
tions contained  in  an  instrument  con- 
vesrtng  certain  land  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
of  May  29,  1958  (72  Stat.  149),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  ttie  third 
time,  azKl  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  oa  the  table. 
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PROVIDE  CARE  AND  TREATMENT 
FOR  RETURNING  U.S.  NATICWALS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  8127) 
to  provide  for  the  hospitalization,  at  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  elsewhere,  ot  certain  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  adjudged  in- 
sane or  otherwise  found  mentally  ill  in 
foreign  countries,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  have 
an  explanation  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  authorized  to  received  and  tem- 
porarily care  for  and  hospitalize,  pend- 
ing arrangements  for  suitable  continuing 
care  and  treatment,  any  mentally  ill 
American  national  returning  to  the 
United  States  who,  while  in  a  foreign 
country,  was  adjudged  insane  or  certi- 
fied by  an  appropriate  authority  to  be  in 
need  of  hospitalization  for  mental  ill- 
ness. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  also  authorized  to  assume 
responsibility  for  continuing  or  long- 
term  care  until  such  time  as  the  individ- 
ual's State  of  residence  has  been  ascer- 
tained and  arrangements  completed  for 
his  transfer  and  release  to  the  appropri- 
ate public  authorities  of  his  State  of 
residence,  or  to  a  relative  who  has  as- 
siuned  responsibility  for  him  In  writing. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  apply  to  all 
nationals,  whether  they  are  Federal  em- 
ployees, in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  It  applies 
to^  all  American  nationals  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  AU  right.  With  this 
flight  of  American  capita>  abroad,  as 
aided  and  abetted  by  HM.  5  and  various 
other  legislation  passed  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  this  is  going 
to  be  an  expanded  program,  is  It  not? 
Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  No.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  this  is  not  a  new 
bilL  This  is  one  that  has  been  under 
consideration  for  a  long  time.  The  in- 
formation given  to  our  subcommittee 
was  that  we  would  have  on  an  average 
of  between  6  and  12  nationals  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  but  if  this  inter- 
nationalism continues  to  grow  as  it  has, 
we  are  going  to  have  more  and  more 
American  nationals  in  foreign  coun- 
tries; does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that?  This,  I  assiune,  would  take  care 
of  an  oil  company  employee  in  Saudi 
Arabia  if  he  or  she  became  mentally 
ill;  is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  It  would, 
if  he  or  she  had  no  legal  guardian,  no 
next  of  kin.  or  no  State  of  residence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
program,  extended  into  the  future? 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  Not  more 
than  $30,000  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  as  of  now.  I 
assume. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.  As  I  said 
to  the  gentleman,  we  have  looked  into 
this  program  very  carefully,  and  aU  the 
estimates  we  have  are  to  the  effect  that 
$30,000  a  year  would  be  a  maximum. 
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that  we  probably  would  never  have 
12  American  nationals  returned  and 
in  the  course  of  1  year.    Most  of 
treatment.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
,  will  probably  be  done  at  St.  Eliza- 
Hospital.    This  bill  is  designed  to 
for  a  situation  which  now  exists 
these  mentally  ill  nationals  are 
into  the  port  of  entry  where 
are,  so  to  speak,  adopted  by  the 
hospital.     And,  it  works,  Inso- 
is  this  small  number  is  concerned, 
considerable  difficulty  on  the  hospitals 
somebody  there  who  is  not  a  resl- 
of  their  city.     Most  of  them  now 
into  New  York  City,  by  the  way. 
Department  of  Healtl',  Education, 
Welfare  feeL"?  that  we  ought  to  work 
some  way.  as  this  bill  does,  to  care 
hese  people  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
GROSS.     Now,  is  the  gentleman 
that  at  least  one  agency  of  the 
(rnment  has  hired  private  psychia- 
at  nice,  fat  fees  to  examine  Federal 
before  they  go  overseas?     Is 
allowance  made  in  this  bill  for  per- 
who  may  have  been  psychlatrically 
before  they  went  overseas  and 
mentally  ill?     Are  they  still   a 
under  the  terms  of  this  bill;  and 
what  do  these  psychiatric  examlna- 
mean? 

.  ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.     I  am  not 

with  the  psychiatric  examina- 

to  which  the  gentleman  refers.     It 

understanding  that  a  national  who 

abroad  for  whatever  purpose  is  not 

required  to  have  a  psychiatric 

I  do  not  know  to  what  the 

refers:   are   those  examina- 

for  Foreign  Service  personnel? 

GROSS.     Yes:  for  certain  Federal 

oyees  seizing  abroad. 

ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.     Foreign 

personnel    are   already   covered 

existing  law. 

GROSS.     That    takes     care    of 

but  it  does  not  take  care  of  em- 

of  private  corporations  who  go 

who,  if  they  become  mentally  ill. 

burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
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Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
this   bill   be   p>assed   over    without 


HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
will    the   gentleman   withhold 
for  a  minute? 

GROSS.     Mr.    Speaker.   I   with- 
my  unanimous-consent  request  for 
ime  being. 

HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     Mr. 
if  we  do  not  take  care  of  them 
way,  what  becomes  of  them? 

ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.     If  we  do 

( EUce  care  of  them  this  way,  they  are 

as   they    are    now.     They    are 

to  the  port  of  entry,  usually 

York,  and  are  placed  in  one  of  the 

York  hospitals.     The  people  of  New 

have  told  us  they  feel  it  is  an  undue 

to  take  these  people.    And  yet 

do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of 

that  they  will  not  open  their  hos- 

to  a  mentally  ill  person. 

HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     The 
means,  they  do  not  want  to 
them  on  the  street? 
ELLIOTT  of  Alabama.     That  is 
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FOREIGN      SERVICE      RETIREMENT 
AND  DISABILITY  SYSTEM 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1502)  to 
provide  for  adjustments  in  the  annuities 
luider  the  Foreign  Service  ret'rement 
and  disability  system. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  notice  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  that  in  two  instances  it 
is  reported  this  wiU  require  no  appro- 
priation. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  care  to  say  something  about  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  informed  us  that  there  are  suf- 
ficent  funds  in  the  retirement  fund  now 
to  take  care  of  this;  that  it  is  actuarially 
sound  and  therefore  will  not  require  any 
additional  funds. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  last  year,  fiscal  year 
1960.  we  appropriated  $2,100,000  into  the 
fund.  For  1961  the  amount  is  $2,500,000. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  bill  will  cost 
an  additional  amount  of  $367,000. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OP 


CENTENNIAL       ANNIVERSARY 
UNITY  OF  ITALY 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  225  >  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  official 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  unity  of 
Italy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  extend  oflBcial  greetings 
from  the  United  States  to  the  people  of  Italy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  unity  of  Italy,  which  occurs 
In  March  of  1961.  and  should  provide  for 
official  participation  by  the  United  States  In 
the  celebration  to  be  held  In  19«1  In  the  city 
of  Turin,  cradle  of  Italian  unity  In  recog- 
nition of  the  progress  and  achievements  of 
the  p>eople  of  Italy  during  the  past  century. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  lines  3  and  6.  strike  out  the 
word  "should". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BUREAU  FOR  PROTECTION  OP  IN- 
DUSTRIAL PROPERTY 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
<H.J.  Res.  627)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions incident  to  U.S.  participation  in 
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the  Intemfttional  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
tection of  Industrial  Property. 

The  SPEAKER.  I8  there  objection  to 
the  present  conoideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  resolution.  There  is 
an  appr(4>riation  requested  of  $10,000, 
but  no  meeting  of  the  organization  has 
been  held  for  9  years. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  an  organiza- 
tion we  have  belonged  to  since  1883. 
They  do  not  have  aimual  meetings. 
They  meet  only  every  so  often  when  the 
load  of  business  requires  a  conference. 
There  was  not  any  meeting  between 
1950  and  1959.  Our  annual  appropria- 
tion during  the  period  from  1950  to  1959 
was  limited  to  $1,767. 

Mr.  GROSS,  "nils  Increase  to  $10,000 
is  a  rather  substantial  increase  and  the 
bill  originally  provided  for  $25,000. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  annual  appropri- 
ation was  $1,767  and  we  authorized  an 
increase  to  $7,500.  The  $10,514  Is  to 
make  up  the  deficit  In  our  payments  dur- 
ing the  9-year  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  failed  to  contribute 
that  $10,000? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  We  failed  to  cwitrib- 
ute  our  full  share  of  the  budget  for  9 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  first  inter- 
national organizaticA  to  which  we  have 
missed  any  payments,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  the  grand- 
daddy  among  international  organiza- 
tions. We  have  belonged  to  this  since 
1883 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  the  expectation  to 
get  this  up  to  33  Va  percent  or  a  50-  or 
60-percent-c(Xitributlon  basis? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  our  contribution 
is  only  about  5  percent.  All  the  major 
natl(His  pay  the  same  percentage.  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  not  pay  more  than  any 
other  of  the  larger  countries  pays. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assimie  in  view  of  this 
increased  contribution  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  conferoioe.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Tes.  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  conference  but  no  date  has  yet 
been  set. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  conference  be 
held  in  some  foreign  country,  so  that 
another  Junketing  delegation  can  be  put 
together  to  go?- 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  think  most  of  these 
conferences  are  held  In  Switzerland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  a  good  place  for 
a  conference.  Are  there  any  counter- 
part funds  in  Switzerland? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  no  counter- 
part funds  In  Switzerland.  We  have 
never  given  aid  to  Switzerland. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  are  counter- 
part f  imds  in  the  countries  between  here 
and  Switzerland,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  Imagine  there  are 
some  left  in  some  European  coimtries. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asstmie  with  this  in- 
crease and  with  our  restoration  to  good 
standing  in  this  organization  we  can 
expect  another  bunch  of  junketeers  to 
take  off? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  I  do  not  think  this 
caUs  for  Members  of  Congress.  These 
meetings  deal  with  technical  matters  and 
are  attended  almost  entirely  by  experts 
and  technicians. 


Mr.  GROSS.  On  the  resolution  Just 
passed,  does  the  gentleman  envision  a 
delegation  of  Members  of  Congress  going 
over  to  Italy  to  help  celebrate  same  cen- 
tennial? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  The  resolution  does  not  call 
for  any  Member  of  Congress  to  go.  It 
deals  with  extending  official  greetings 
and  indicates  that  Congress  favors  offi- 
cial U.S.  participation  in  this  centennial 
in  Italy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  of  any  reason  why  the  organization 
in  the  pending  bill  could  not  be  admin- 
istered through  the  United  Nations,  or  \s 
it  not  that  kind  of  administration? 

Mx.  MORGAN.  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
could  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations.  Many  U.N.  members  do 
not  belong  to  it.  It  exists  to  deal  with 
patents,  trademarks  and  related  matters 
and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  any  other  subsidiary 
organization  of  the  UJI.?  There  are 
many  of  them.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  of  any  other  organization  that 
could  administer  this? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  Is  a  real  topnotch 
organization.  I  think  it  has  done  an 
excellent  Job  in  the  protection  of  patents 
and  trademarks  all  over  the  world.  I  am 
sure  it  Is  of  a  great  deal  of  Importance 
to  many  citizens  of  this  country.  As  I 
said,  we  have  been  a  member  since  1883. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  the  gentleman's 
explanation  that  there  is  no  other  or- 
ganization capable  of  handling  this,  with 
his  inference  that  not  even  the  United 
Nations  is  capable,  and  since  we  have 
been  a  member  aU  these  years,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I 
want  to  ask  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gaossl.  who  has  done 
so  much  and  does  so  much  every  day  for 
economy,  when  he  was  talking  he  re- 
ferred to  Jimketeers.  Who  does  the 
gentleman  mean?  Who  was  he  talking 
about? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  been 
a  Member  of  the  House  considerably 
longer  than  I  have.  I  think  he  knows  to 
whom  and  what  I  am  referring. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  cannot 
read  the  gentleman's  mind,  but  I  know 
there  are  many  Congressmen  who  sin- 
cerely seek  information  and  bring  it  back. 
Not  everyone  who  goes  abroad  is  a 
junketeer,  that  is,  if  he  is  going  as  a 
Membei  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  could  be. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  am 
getting  a  little  touchy  with  the  press 
getting  after  us.  I  think  they  should. 
But  the  gentleman  will  admit  that  some- 
body is  honest  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  thinks 
they  should  get  after  Congress,  why  is  he 
so  touchy  about  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  think 
they  are  getting  after  us  often  enough, 
but  sometimes  they  hit  somebody.  They 
have  not  hit  me,  or  you.  so  far  as  I  know, 
have  they? 

Mr.  GROSS.  At  least  the  taxpayers 
ought  to  get  value  received. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
like    to    have    a    Member   characterise 


everybody  as  a  Junketeer.  We  have  got 
a  bad  enough  name  as  it  is. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Joint  resolution,  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  ot  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  tbere  la  hereby 
autborlEed  to  be  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment ot  State  (a)  the  sum  of  $10,614 
for  payment  by  the  United  States  of  certain 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Biireau  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1, 1960,  and  extending  through  the  fiscal 
year  expiring  June  30, 1959;  and 

(b)  Such  sums,  not  to  exceed  #36,000 
annually,  as  may  be  required  thereafter  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  said 
International  bureau. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "$16,000"  and 
Insert  "$7,250". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING     AND     REQUESTING 

THE     PRESIDENT     TO     ISSUE     A 

PROCLAMATION    WITH    RESPECT 

TO  THE  1960  PACIFIC  FESTIVAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.J. 

Res.  672)  authorizing  and  requesting  the 

President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  with 

respect  to  the  1960  Pacific  Festival,  and 

for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolx)ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Conirress  assembled.  That  the  President  U 
authorized  and  requeated  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation inviting  foreign  nations  to  partici- 
pate In  the  1960  Pacific  Festival  which  Is 
being  held  at  San  Francisco,  California,  from 
September  9,  1960,  to  September  18,  1960, 
inclusive. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

EXPEDITING  CERTAIN  WATERSHED 
PROJECTS 

Tlie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11615> 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (1 )  of  section  4  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (68  Stat. 
666),  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUowE : 

"(1)  acquire  or  provide  aasuranoes  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  they  will  ac- 
quire, without  cost  to  the  Federal  Oorera- 
ment.  such  land,  easements,  or  rlglita-of-way 
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tm  win  be  needed  In  emnection  with  works 
of  improvement  Installed  wltli  l^MtenU  «- 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  "acquire  or"  and 
iDMTt  "acquire,  or  with  respect  to  interests 
In  land  to  be  acquired  by  condenmatlon". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  iwdered  to  be  engroGsed 
ftnH  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  jmssed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OOROAS  MEMORIAL  LABORATORY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11123) 
to  increase  the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  construction  and  equipment 
of  facilities  for  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory. 

The  SPKAKXR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  view  of  the  situa- 
tkm  eyi«ting  in  Panama  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  addition  to  the  build- 
ing would  be  built  in  the  Republic  of 
Panama  and  not  in  the  Canal  Zone,  as  I 
understand  it.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  bill  be  passed  over  without 
prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEBT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  LEASING  OF 
LAND  ON  THE  COLORADO  RIVER 
INDIAN  RESERVATION.  ARIZ.  AND 
CALIF. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  22M)  to 
authorize  the  leasing  of  certain  land  in 
Arizona  which  comprises  a  part  of  the 
Colorado  River  Indian  Reservation,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejrreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That,  until 
a  determination  has  been  made  of  the  bene- 
ficial ownership  of  the  lands  on  the  Col- 
orado River  Reservation,  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia, that  were  set  apart  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorised  to  lease  any  \mas- 
signed  lands  on  the  reservation  which  are 
located  within  Arlxona  and  to  approve  leases 
made  by  the  holders  of  assignments  here- 
tofore made,  for  such  uses  and  terms  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  9,  1955 
(69  Stat.  539).  and  by  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938  (53  Stat.  347).  Income  received  from 
such  leases  of  unasslgned  lands  may  be  ex- 
pended or  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ColcH'ado  River  Indian 
tribes  and  their  members.  Income  received 
from  such  leases  of  assigned  lands  may  be 
expended  or  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  benefit  of  the  assignee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Ah  EaroiNO  THE  ACT  OF  APRIL*  19. 
1  >50  (64  STAT.  44;  25  UJ3.C.  635) .  TO 
I ETTER  PROMOTE  THE  REHA- 
I  nJTATION  OP  THE  NAVAJO  AND 
I  OPI  TRIBES  OF  INDIANS 

1  he  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2456)  to 
am  !nd  the  act  of  Aprfl  19, 1950  (64  Stat. 
44;  25  U.S.C.  635) ,  to  better  prwnote  the 
reh  sibilitation  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Trl)es  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

•Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
real  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  tepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ami  rica  in  Congreu  o**.mbZed,  That  sec- 
UoE  5  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  i»o- 
mole  the  rehabllltaUon  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hoi  1  Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better  utUlza- 
tloz  of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Ind  lan  Reservations,  and  for  other  pur- 
posfs",  approved  April  19,  1950  (64  Stat. 
46;  25  U.S.C.  635) ,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
'(a  i"  before  the  present  text  and  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  subsections  (b)  and  (c) : 

•  b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  aw,  land  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the 
Naiajo  Tribe  may  be  leased,  sold,  or  other- 
wls !  disi>osed  of  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
Nai  ajo  Tribal  Council,  in  any  manner  that 
Sim  Uar  land  in  the  State  in  which  such  land 
Is  a  ttuated  may  be  leased,  scdd,  or  otherwise 
dls|  osed  of  by  private  landowners,  and  such 
dls]oeitlon  shall  create  no  liability  on  the 
par  ;  of  the  United  States. 

c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
tho  Ized  to  transfer,  upon  request  of  the 
Navajo  Tribal  Council,  to  any  corporation 
owi  ed  by  the  tribe  and  organized  ptirsuant 
to  1  State  law.  or  to  any  municipal  corpora- 
tloi  organised  under  State  law,  legal  title 
to  <  r  a  leasehold  Interest  in  any  unallotted 
laiK  Is  held  for  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe,  and 
the  eaf ter  the  United  States  shall  have  no 
res]  onsibillty  or  liability  for,  but  on  re- 
que  St  of  the  tribe  shall  render  advice  and 
assistance  In,  the  management,  use,  or  dls- 
pos  tlon  of  such  lands." 

S  K.  a.  The  second  sentence  of  section  1 
of  1  be  Act  of  August  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  539), 
as  a  mended  by  the  Act  of  September  21,  1959 
( 73  Stat.  607 ) ,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "Agua  Callente  (Palm  Springs) 
Res  irvation"  the  words  "and  on  the  Navajo 
Res  srvatlon". 

r  "he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
thi  -d  time,  was  recul  the  third  time,  and 
pas  sed.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laic  on  the  table. 


BO^MID    OF    DIRECTORS.    CENTRAL 
BANK  FOR  COOPERATIVES 

•the  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10310> 
to  1  mend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to 
proiride  for  increased  representation  by 
reg  onal  banks  for  cooperatives  on  the 
Boi  rd  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rea  1  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  1  epresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
terns  of  office  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Bahc  for  Cooperatives  established  prior  to 
January  1,  1961,  shall  continue  through  the 
3l8t  day  of  December  1960  and  shall  expire 
at  t  le  end  of  that  day,  and  thereafter  such 
Boaid  shall  be  constituted  in  accordance 
Witt  section  31  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1938  as  amended,  which  Is  hereby  further 
ame  ided  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  31.  BoAxo  or  Dsncroas  or  the  CXn- 
t»Ai.  Bahk.— (a)   The  Central  Bank  for  Co- 


operatives shall  have  thirteen  directors,  one 
from  each  of  the  twelve  farm  credit  districts 
and  a  director  at  large.  Tlxe  director  at  large 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  OoveriKir  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board.  Initially,  directors  from 
six  of  the  farm  credit  districts  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Oovernor  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Farm 
(Credit  Board  and  directors  from  the  other  six 
farm  credit  districts  shall  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  regional  bank  for 
cooperatives  in  the  district.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  designate  the  districts 
which  shall  be  represented  by  appointed  di- 
rectors and  which  by  elected  directors.  Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  required  under  subsections 
(b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  a  director  ap- 
pointed for  a  district  shall  be  succeeded  by  a 
director  elected  in  the  same  district  and  a 
director  elected  in  a  district  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  director  appointed  for  the  same 
district.  The  term  of  office  of  a  director 
shall  be  three  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
office  for  directors  other  than  the  director  at 
large  which  begin  January  1,  1961.  shall  be 
one  year,  two  years,  and  three  years,  divided 
equally  among  elected  and  appointed  direc- 
tors as  designated  by  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  and 
take  all  other  action  necessary  to  permit  the 
elections  required  by  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenever,  as  of  June  30  of  any  year, 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  determines 
that  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  and  sub- 
scriptions to  tbe  guaranty  fund  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  held  by  persons  other  than  the 
Oovernor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
surplus  and  reserve  accounts  of  said  bank 
equals  or  exceeds  66*-3  per  centum  of  the 
total  capital  stock,  subscriptions  to  the 
guaranty  fund  and  surplus  and  reserve  ac- 
counts of  said  bank,  the  directors  from  the 
farm  credit  districts  for  the  terms  beginning 
the  next  succeeding  January  1  shall  all  be 
elected  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  re- 
gional bank  for  cooperatives  in  the  respective 
districts. 

**(c)  Whenever,  as  of  June  30  of  any  year, 
tbe  number  of  elected  directors  exceeds  six 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  deter- 
mines that  the  sum  of  the  capital  stock  and 
subscriptions  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the 
Central  Bank  held  by  persons  other  than 
the  Gov«-nor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  surplus  and  reserve  accounts  of  said 
bank  does  not  equal  or  exceed  66%  pet 
centum  of  the  total  capital  stock,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  guaranty  fund  and  surplus  and 
reserve  accounts  of  the  bank,  the  direc- 
tors from  the  farm  credit  districts  for  the 
terms  beginning  the  next  succeeding  Jan- 
uary 1  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Oovernor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  until  the  number  of 
elected  directors  is  reduced  to  six.  If  di- 
rectors are  not  required  to  be  appointed  for 
all  of  the  terms  beginning  the  next  succeed- 
ing January  1.  in  order  to  reduce  the  number 
of  elected  directors  to  six,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  designate  the  terms  to 
be  filled  by  appointment  or  election. 

"(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  same  manner,  by  appointment  or  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  vacant  office  was  filled. 
Each  director  elected  or  appointed  for  a  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  a  resident  of  such  dis- 
trict for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  election 
or  ai:.pointment  and  shall  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  business  and  financial 
operations  of  agricultural  cooperatives.  No 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  or  ap- 
pointment as  a  director  for  a  district  If  such 
person  has,  within  two  years  next  preceed- 
Ing  the  commencement  of  the  term,  been  a 
salaried  officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  or  of  any  corporation 
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operating  under  its  supervialoii.  No  peraon 
shall  be  eligible  to  aerre  as  an  elected  or  ap- 
pointed director  for  a  district  for  mon  than 
two  full  terms  of  three  years,  plus  any 
elected  or  appointed  term  of  lees  than  three 
years  which  expires  Immediately  preceding 
his  election  or  appointment  to  a  full  term. 
Any  person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board  when  appointed  or  elected 
as  director  shall  resign  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Turn  Credit  Board  before  eMumtng 
his  duties  as  director  of  the  Central  Bank. 
No  peraon  who  becomes  such  director  shall 
be  eligible  to  continue  to  serve  If  be  becomes 
a  member  of  the  FMeral  Farm  Credit  Board 
or  an  c^Bcer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  or  an  oOcer  or  employee  of 
any  corporation  operating  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  l^arm  Credit  Administration. 
Any  appointed  director  may  be  removed  at 
pleasure  at  any  time  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration." 

With  the  f(dlowing  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  20.  strike  out  "accounta  at  the 
bank"  and  Inaert  "accounts  of  said  bank". 

Page  4.  line  10,  strike  out  the  period  at 
the  end  at  the  first  aentence  of  subaection 
(d)  and  Inaert  "and  ahall  have  had  exp«l- 
ence  with  the  busineaa  and  financial  opera- 
Uons  of  agricultural  oooperativea." 

Tile  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


REVISINO  THE  BOUNDARIES  OP 
DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
AND  PROVIDINO  AN  ENTRANCE 
ROAD  OR  ROADS  THERETO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6597) 
to  revise  tbe  boundaries  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  and  inrovlde  an  m- 
trance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
otho:  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  Tigbi  to  object,  this  bill  was 
placed  upcMi  the  Consent  Calendar  to 
alert  the  Members  of  the  House  to  what 
Is  involved  In  the  leglslafcion.  Because 
of  the  amount  Involved,  it  does  not  con- 
form to  the  eligibility  rules  laid  down 
by  the  majority  and  minority  objectors 
on  the  Consent  Calendar,  and  accord- 
ingly I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  bOl 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ctdorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZINO  EXCHANGE  OP  CER- 
TAIN WAR-BUILT  VESSELS  FOR 
MORE  EFFICIENT  TYPES 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2618)  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  war- 
built  vessds  for  more  modem  and  efll- 
clent  war-built  vessels  owned  by  the 
United  Stotes. 

Tliere  being  no  objectimi.  the  Clerk 
read  the  blU.  as  follows: 

B«  M  emurtsg  by  th*  SmaU  and  Botue 
of  HtpmenUttoea  of  tfte  United  Statet  o/ 
America  tn  Ocngreta  oMemMetf,  Ttutt  sec- 


Uon  510  of  the  Uercbant  Marine  Act.  1086, 
la  amended  by  M^*"g  a  new  subaection  as 
follows: 

"(i)  In  order  to  Improve  the  type  and 
aultabiUty  of  veaaela  operating  in  the  domes- 
tic and  foreign  commerce  of  tbe  United 
States,  and  to  further  the  polldea  of  thia 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  la  authorized 
(subject  to  the  provlalona  of  this  subaec- 
tion) to  acq\iire  at  any  time  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  war- 
buUt  veaaela  (aa  defined  in  aectlon  8(b)  of 
the  Merchant  Ship  Balea  Act  of  1048)  In  ex- 
change for  more  modem  or  efficient  war- 
built  veaaela  owned  by  the  United  Stotee. 
Such  exchangee  ahaU  be  aubject  to  the 
foUowlng  conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  traded-ln  veaaela  ahaU  have  been 
owned  and  operated  without  subsidy  under 
title  VI  of  this  Act  by  a  cltlaen  or  citiaena  of 
the  United  Statea.  and  documented  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  Statea.  for  at  least 
three  years  immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  exchange. 

"(2)  The  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  the 
tradsd-ln  and  traded-out  veaaela  ahaU  be 
determined,  aa  of  the  date  of  the  exchange, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  aectlon. 
"(3)  In  determining  said  fair  and  reason- 
able value  the  Secretary  ahall  oonalder  the 
cost  of  placing  the  veaaela  in  daaa  with  re- 
q>ect  to  huU  and  machinery,  and,  with  re- 
apect  to  any  traded-out  veaaels  of  the  mili- 
tary type,  the  coat  of  reconverting  and  re- 
storing such  vessels  for  normal  operatioa  in 
commercial  service.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  consult  with  and  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Defenae  Department  before 
any  veaael  of  a  military  tjrpe  la  traded  out 
under  the  provlalona  of  this  aubeeettoai. 

"(4)  The  value  of  the  traded-out  veaasl 
which  Is  in  exceaa  of  the  value  of  the  tradsd- 
ln  veasel  or  veaaeU  ahall  be  paid  In  eaah 
at  the  time  of  the  exchange.  No  paymenta 
shall  be  made  by  the  United  Statea  to  the 
owner  of  a  traded-ln  veaael  in  connection 
with  any  change  under  this  aubeection. 

"(6)  A  contract  ahall  be  entered  into  un- 
der this  subsection  by  any  person  acq\iiring 
a  traded-out  veaael.  which  ahall  provide  (A) 
that  in  the  event  the  United  Statea  ahaU, 
through  purchaae  or  requisition  or  otherwise, 
reacquire  ownership  of  aald  veaael,  at  any 
time  within  twenty  years  of  the  date  of 
construction  thereof,  the  owner  shall  be  paid 
therefor  the  value  thereof,  but  in  no  event 
shall  payment  exceed  the  fair  and  reasonable 
exchange  value  determined  under  thla  sub- 
section (together  with  the  actual  coat  of 
capital  Improvements  thereon)  depreciated 
to  the  date  of  such  purchase  or  acqulaltloa, 
CR'  the  fair  and  reasonable  acnp  value  of  such 
vessel,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  whichever  is  the  greater;  (B)  that 
such  determination  ahaU  be  final;  (C)  that 
in  computing  the  depreciated  exchange  value 
of  such  vessel,  the  depreciation  ahall  be  com- 
puted on  the  veaael  on  the  aobedule  adopted 
or  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Federal  Income  tax  purpoaea  aa  applicable 
to  such  veaael;  (D)  that  such  veasel  ahall 
remain  dociunented  tmder  the  lawa  of  the 
United  Statea  for  a  period  of  at  leaat  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  exchange,  or 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  its  construc- 
tion, whichever  Is  the  later  date;  and  (■) 
that  the  foregoing  conditions  reapeeting 
requisition  or  acqulaltiom  of  ownership  by 
the  United  Statea  and  documentation  ahaU 
run  with  the  title  to  aueh  veaael  and  be 
binding  on  all  owners  thereof.  Any  other 
conditions  reapeeting  purchaae  or  requtalUon 
by  the  United  Statea  heretofore  ^q;>Ucable  by 
atatuta  to  any  traded-out  veaael  are  hereby 
made  inaj^llcable  to  audh  veaad. 

"(6)  Neither  subaection  (e)  of  thla  aec- 
tlon. nor  the  nontanble  exchange  provl- 
alona of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code,  ahall 
tipplf  to  the  exchange  of  vaas^  under  thla 
aubeection. 


"(7)  Any  repaira  or  reconveraion  neceaaary 
at  the  time  of  the  exchange  to  place  the 
traded-out  veaael  in  claaa  and  prepare  it  for 
commercial  operation  ahall  be  performed  in 
a  ahipyard  within  the  continental  United 
Statea. 

"(8)  The  owner  of  the  traded-ln  veaael.  at 
hia  own  eqienae  and  In  a  manner  aatlafac- 
tory  to  the  Secretary  of  Commeroe.  ahaU  (A) 
ttteet  deactivation  and  preparation  of  the 
traded-ln  veaael  and  Ita  equipment  for  stor- 
age or  layup;  (B)  make  delivery  of  such 
veaael  and  ita  eqxiipment  at  a  location  dea- 
ign^frt  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  and 
(C)  execute  a  bond,  with  one  or  more  ap- 
proved suretlea,  conditioned  upon  indemni- 
fying the  United  Statea  from  all  loas  reault- 
Ing  from  any  lien  against  such  veaael  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  exchange. 

"(0)  No  tanker  veaael  ahaU  be  traded  out 
under  the  provlalona  of  thla  aubeection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  Unea  1  and  3.  after  the  w<Mtl 
"vesaels".  strike  out  the  foUowlng:  "(as  de- 
fined in  section  3(b)  of  the  Merchant  Ship 
Sales  Act  of  1046) "  and  inaert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  "(which  are  defined  for  pur- 
poaea of  thla  aubaectlcm  aa  oceangoing  vessels 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred  groaa  tons  or 
over  which  were  conatructed  or  contracted 
for  by  United  Statea  ahipyarda  during  the 
period  beginning  September  8,  1080,  and 
ending  September  a.  1048) ". 

On  page  2.  line  21,  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
inaert  the  following  new  aentence:  'In  de- 
termining the  value  ot  the  traded-ln  veasel 
or  veaaela  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  to  the  owner  of  com- 
pliance with  subparagraph  (8) .  clauaea  (A) 
and  (B),  of  thla  aubaaeUon." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  OF  AUGUST  26. 
1036.  TO  PERMIT  CERTAIN  REAL 
PROPERTY      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES    TO    BE    CONVEYED    TO 
STATES.     MUNICLPAUTIBB.     AMD 
OTHER  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS 
FOR  HIGHWAY  PURPOSES 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  11522) 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  26,  1935.  to 
permit    certain    real    property    of    the 
United  States  to  be  conveyed  to  States, 
municipalities,  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions for  highway  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repretentativee  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreat  aaaemhled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  authorlae  the  aale  of 
Federal  buUdlnga",  tpptond  August  2«.  108S, 
aa  ammded  (40  UJB.C.  S4Sb) ,  Is  amended  by 
atrlklng  out  the  ooikm  at  the  end  of  the 
aeeond  proviso  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  tlie  period  at  the  end 
of  such  Act  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
period  and  the  following: 

"Itao.  a.  (a)  Wbefwver  a  State  or  poUtleal 
aubdlvlsion  of  a  State  makea  application 
therefor  in  connection  with  an  authorised 
widening  of  a  public  highway,  atreet.  or  alley, 
the  head  of  the  executive  agency  having  con- 
trol over  the  affected  real  propeity  of  the 
United  Statea  may  convey  or  otherwise  trana- 
fer,  with  or  without  oonatderatlom.  to  aiieh 
State  or  poUttcal  aubdlvlsion  for  soeh  high- 
way, atreet.  or  alley  wldealng  purpoaea.  such 
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tntflTMt  in  such  refti  ptoparty  as  he  deter- 
minM  will  not  be  adrow  to  tbe  IntanMa  of 
the  mmed  States,  subject  to  snch  tenns  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  XTnlted  Staitee. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term  'ex- 
ecutlTe  agency'  means  any  esecutlve  depart- 
ment or  Independent  establishment  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Including  any  wholly  owned 
Goremment  oorporatlon. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorise  the  conveyance  or  other 
transference  of  any  Interest  In  real  property 
Which  can  be  transferred  to  a  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  tar  highway 
purposes  under  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Oode." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RROVIDINO  FOR  THE  ASSESSING 
OF  INDIAN  TRUST  LANDS  AND 
RESTRICTED  PEE  PATENT  INDI- 
AN LANDS  WITHIN  THE  LUMMI 
INDIAN  DIKINO  PROJECT  ON  THE 
LUMMI  INDIAN  RESERVATION  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  WASHINGTON 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (ILR.  Il»ft3) 
to  provide  for  the  assessing  of  Indian 
trust  lands  and  restricted  fee  patent 
lands  wlttitn  the  Lummi  Indian  dlldng 
project  on  the  Lummi  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  State  of  Washington,  through 
drainage  and  diking  district  formed  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  Uouae  o/ 
Itevre»entative»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
truct  Indian  lands  and  restricted  fee  patent 
Indian  lands  wlthla  the  limits  of  the  Lummi 
ijuUAn  diking  project  as  established  by  the 
Act  of  Mardk  18,  1M6  (44  Stat.  311-318)  may 
be  tnclfidsd  In  and  may  be  assessed  for  op- 
enrtton  and  maintenance,  betterment,  and 
oonstjructlon  under  any  diking  and  drainage 
district  that  may  be  formed  under  the  laws 
at  the  State  at  Wadilngton:  Provided,  That 
the  Indian-owned  trust  and  restricted  fee 
patent  lands  within  the  limits  of  said  diking 
project  as  established  by  the  Act  of  March 
18.  1926  (44  Stat.  311-313)  shall  be  assessed 
on  the  same  bases  that  such  charges  are  as- 
ssased  against  all  other  lands  within  the 
project  and  such  assessments  may  be  col- 
lected In  aooordanoe  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Washington :  Provided  further.  That 
no  Indian-owned  trust  or  restricted  fee 
patent  land  shall  be  sold  for  the  collection  of 
such  assessments  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary 
shall  consent  to  such  sale  if  he  determines 
that  the  Indian  owner  is  able  to  pay  any  such 
assessments  ^»»wt  his  land. 

Sac.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  U 
authorised  and  Is  hereby  directed  to  cancel 
all  outstanding  charges  of  whatsoever  na- 
ture for  both  operatl(m  and  maintenance 
and  construction  asssssments  including  aay 
interest  or  penalties  outstanding  on  the  date 
of  the  approval  of  this  Act,  against  aU  In- 
dian trust  and  Indian  restricted  fee  patent 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Lummi  diking 
project  as  estaUlshed  by  the  Act  of  ICaroh 
18.  183«  (44  Stat.  211-312).  The  effective 
date  of  such  cancellation  shall  be  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act. 

Sac.  S.  At  such  time  as  a  diking  and  drain- 
age district  covering  the  Indian  trust  and  re- 
stricted fee  patent  Indian  lands  within  said 
Lummi  diking  project  shall  be  established 
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the  laws  of  Washington,  and  shall  be 
operation,  the  Oovemment  shall  be  there- 
relieved  of  any  fxirther  responsibility  of 
joever  nature  in  connection  with  the 
htion  and  maintenance,  betterment,  or 
oon4tTuetion  of  any  dikes,  structures,  drains, 
apptirtenant  works  existing  on  the 
diking  project,  including  any  and  all 
resi%>nsibillty  for  all  damage  of  whatsoever 
as  may  result  from  the  failure  of  any 
drains,  structuree,  or  appurtenant 
as  have  now  been  constructed  or  may 
<  onstTUcted  In  the  future,  provided  that 
f\inds  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
Lut^ml  diking  project  on  the  books  of  the 
of  the  Interior  at  said  time  shall 
tlthe'r  reimbursed  to  Indian  landowners 
<redlted  to  Indian  owned  lands  of  such 
diking  and  drainage  district  by  the  said 
Seoetary. 

\  nth  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

P  ige  a,  line  13,  strike  out  the  word  "land, 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "land,  and  if  the 
Sec  etary  refuses  to  consent  to  such  sale  be 
ma:  pay  the  assessment  out  of  any  appro- 
I»l!  tlon  or  fund  available  therefore,  and 
sue  1  payment  shall  constitute  a  debt  owing 
to  fM  United  States  by  the  Indian  owner  of 
land  which  shall  be  recordable  as  a 
lien  against  the  land  that  shall  not  be 
foriclosed  imtil  after  restrictions  on  the  sale 
encimberanoe  of  the  land  have  been 
renoved. 

F  ^;e  3,  line  19,  strike  out  the  words  "In- 
dia 1  trust  and  Indian  restritrted  fee  patent". 

r  sge  S,  strike  out  aU  the  lines  13,  14,  15, 
and  16,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof:  "of  the 
Seoetary  of  the  Interior  at  said  time  shall 
be 


being  that  tract  of  land  excepted  from  the 
area  deecrlbed  in  section  1  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2,  195«  (70  Stat.  941). 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  "Je- 
mez:"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Jemez 
subject  to  a  reservation  in  the  United  States 
of  the  right  to  make  any  part  of  the  land 
west  of  SUte  Highway  44  available  under 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  gathering  and  shipment  of 
non-Indian  cattle: ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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>aid  and  turned  over  to  such  diking  and 
district  by  said  Secretary,  and 
any  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  any  of  the  dikes  or 
oth  >r  structures  erected  as  part  of  the 
Liu  ami  diking  project,  and  to  the  lands  on 
whch  they  are  located  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  Donveyed  and  transferred  to  the  (bounty 
of  Whatcom.  State  of  Washington,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  any  diking  and  drainage 
dls  rlct  which  may  be  so  organized,  and  that 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  directed  to 
ma  ce  available  to  any  such  diking  and 
dra  inage  district  or  to  the  County  of  What- 
coD  I  any  and  all  Information,  data  or  doc- 
uments  which  may  assist  in  its  organiza- 
tlo]  I  or  operation." 

'  Tie  committee  amendments  were 
ag^  eed  to. 

"the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
thJktl  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
rec  onsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DCNATING  TO  THE  PUEBLOS  OP 
:JA  and  JEMEZ  A  TRACT  OP 
lAND  IN  THE  OJO  DEL  ESPIR- 
;  TU  SANTO  GRANT,  NEW  MEXICO 

"he  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R. 
11161)  to  donate  to  the  pueblos  of  Zia 
an^  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ojo 
del  Espiritu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico. 

'  lie  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

le  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am  erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
titl»  of  the  Umted  States  to  the  followtng 
Ian  1  and  the  impiovementa  thereon  in  San- 
dot  al  County.  New  llexloo,  is  hereby  de- 
claied  to  be  held  by  the  United  SUtes  in 
truit  for  the  puebloe  of  Zla  and  Jemez:  A 
tra  :t  of  xmsurveyed  land  containing  approx- 
Inu.tely  840  acres  and  the  Improvements 
thereon  which  whoi  sunreyed  will  probably 
be  lescribed  as  the  west  half  sectlosi  IS  and 
eas ;  half  section  16,  township  17  north, 
ran  ^e  1  west.  New  llexlco  jxlncipal  meridian. 


PREPARATION  OP  ROLL  OP  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  OTOE  AND  MIS- 
SOURIA  TRIBE  AND  PER  CAPITA 
DISTRIBUTION  OP  JUDGMENT 
FUNDS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10639) 
to  amend  section  3(b)  of  the  act  of  May 
9,  1958  (72  Stat.  105).  relating  to  the 
preparation  of  a  roll  of  the  members  of 
the  Otoe  and  Missouria  Tribe  and  to  per 
capita  distribution  of  judgment  funds. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BCTT).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  Uay  9.  1968  (73  Stat.  105) , 
Is  hereby  amended  by  changing  the  period  to 
a  comma  and  by  adding  "or  in  accordance 
with  such  procedures  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  adeqiiately  protect  the  best 
Interests  of  such  persons." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thiitl  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  TRUST  TO  THE 
CITIZEN  BAND  OP  POTAWATOMI 
INDIANS  OP  OKLAHOMA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7990) 
to  provide  for  the  conv^ance  of  certain 
land  of  the  United  Stotes  to  the  Citisoi 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl?  9 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  ooovey  to  the  Citizen  Band  of 
Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
and  to  approximately  66.99  acres  of  land 
more  particularly  deecrlbed  In  section  2  of 
this  Act,  upon  condition  that  snch  property 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
thereoo  a  Potawatomi  Community  House 
which  shaU  be  under  the  control  of  the  cm- 
■eci  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa,  and   shall   be   for  the   use   of  such 
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Cltlsen  Band,  and  the  following  tribes:  Ab- 
sentee Shawnee  of  Oklahoma.  Sac  and  Fox 
of  Oklahoma,  Kickapoo  of  Oklahoma,  and 
Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  if  such  prop- 
erty shall  ever  cease  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes,  title  thereto  shaU  immediately  re- 
vert to  the  United  States,  which  shall  have 
the  Inunedlate  right  of  entry  thereon. 

Sac.  2.  The  property  referred  to  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows:  Lot  1  (northvrest  quar- 
ter of  northwest  quarter)  and  nc»-th  half 
of  lot  3  (north  half  of  south wsst  qusrter  of 
northwest  qtiarter)  of  ssction  31,  township 
10  north,  range  4  east  of  the  Indian  meridian, 
In  Pottawatomie  County,  Oklahoma,  and  con- 
taining 66.99  acres  more  or  less. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert:  "That  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  approximately 
67.99  acres  of  land  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  section  2  of  this  Act,  shall  hereafter 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  Cltlaen  Band  of  Pota- 
watomi Indians  of  Oklahoma  upon  condition 
that  soch  property  shall  t>e  used  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  maintaining  thereon  a  Potawatomi 
Community  House  which  shall  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Cltlaen  Band  of  Potawatomi 
Indians  of  (Kiahoma,  and  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  such  Cltlaen  Band,  and  the  following 
tribes:  Abmntee  Shawnee  of  Oklahoma,  Sac 
and  Wox  of  Oklahoma,  Kickapoo  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  if 
such  proper^  shall  ever  oeaae  to  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  title  thereto  freed  of  the  trust 
shall  Immedlateley  revert  to  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  the  immediate  right 
of  entry  thereon. 

"an:.  3.  The  piupeity  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  more  particularly 
described  as  follows:  Lot  1  (noKhweet  quar- 
ter of  northwest  quarter)  and  north  half  of 
lot  3  (north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of 
northwest  quarter)  and  tlM  part  of  the  north 
half  of  the  aoattoast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west qiiarter  lying  west  of  the  east  rtght-of- 
way  line  of  Oklahoma  Btota  ffighway  Num- 
bered 18,  all  In  section  31,  township  ao  north, 
range  4  east  of  the  Indian  meridian.  In 
Pottawatomie  Oounty.  Oktahnma.  and  con- 
taining 87.96  acres  more  or  lesa. 

"Bbc.  S.  This  Act  shall  be  eOectlve  upon 
agreement  by  the  Citizen  Band  of  Pota- 
watomi Indians  to  acoapt  a  radoetlon  in  the 
amoant  of  any  Jndgment  whldi  they  may 
obtain  la  tbaAx  salt  (Indian  Claims  Commis- 
■loa  Docket  numbered  961  against  the 
United  Stalas  vsder  the  Act  of  August  U, 
IMS  (00  Stat.  UM«).  which  reduction  shall 
be  In  an  amoimt  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  deserllMd  in  section  3  of 
this  Act.  Mothtng  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  an  admission  oS  UablUty 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  these  or  any  other  lands." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Hie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Amend  the  tme  to  read:  ** A  bill  to 
convey  certain  land  of  the  United  States 
In  trust  to  the  Otiaen  Band  of  Potawat- 
omi Indians  of  Oklahoma." 


AMENDING  SECTION  IWig)  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPERTY  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE SSBVICXS  ACT  OF  IMO 

TheClefkoalledthe  bill  CH.R.  9541)  to 
amend  secttan  199ig)  of  the  Federal 
Properly  uxd  AdmlnlstraUve  Services 
Act  of  1949. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aad  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
109(g)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1948  (83  Stat.  377. 
as  amended)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Whenever  any  producer  or  vendor 
shall  tender  any  article  or  commodity  for 
sale  or  lease  to  the  Oeneral  Services  Ad- 
ministration or  to  any  procurement  author- 
ity acting  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  Is  authorised  in  his  dis- 
cretion, with  the  consent  of  such  producer 
or  vendor,  to  cause  to  be  conducted,  in  siich 
manner  as  the  Administrator  shall  specify, 
such  testa  as  he  shaU  prescribe  either  to  de- 
termine whether  such  article  or  commodity 
conforms  to  prescribed  specifications  and 
standards,  or  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
contemplated  specifications  and  standards. 
When  the  Administrator  detarmines  that  the 
making  of  such  testa  will  serve  predominant- 
ly the  Interest  of  such  producer  or  vendor, 
he  shall  charge  under  producer  or  vendor  a 
fee  which  shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator 
in  such  amount  as  will  recover  the  cost  of 
conducting  m\MAx  tests.  Including  all  oom- 
ponenta  of  svich  oost,  determined  in  aooord- 
ance  with  accepted  aocounting  prlndplai. 
When  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
making  of  such  testa  will  not  serve  pre- 
dominantly the  interest  of  such  prodvcar  or 
vendor,  he  shall  charge  such  producer  or 
vendor  such  fee  as  he  shall  detarmlne  to  be 
reasonable  for  the  furnishing  of  soch  test- 
ing ssrvice.  AU  such  fees  collected  by  the 
Administrator  may  be  deposited  In  the  gm- 
eral  supply  fimd  to  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose authorised  by  subsection  109(a)  of  this 
Act." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  BAOtloD  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  taUde. 


AMENDING  SECTION  402  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  PROPBITY  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES  ACT  O^ 
1949 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  9996) 
to  amend  section  402  of  ttie  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  to  prescribe  procedures  to 
insure  that  foreign  excess  property 
which  is  disposed  to  overseas  will  not  be 
imported  into  the  United  Mates  to  the 
injury  of  the  eoanomy  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
Uiere  objeotion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  OBTAIN  PILOTAOE 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  NAVIGATKDN 
OF  UjS.  WATERS  OF  THE  GREAT 
LAKES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bin  (8.  3019)  to 
provide  for  certain  pQotage  rvqulrements 
In  the  navigation  ot  UJ3.  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
ticm  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  coocemtog  this  bill. 
There  has  been  aome  opposition  to  this 
measure  in  Chlcaeo.  I  wonder  if  those 
differences  have  been  worked  out. 

Mr.GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlH  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Ulinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Marytaaid. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  varlons  groups 
from  the  Great  Lakes  area  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee,  and  this  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  them. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  HUnoia.  Was  this 
matter  taken  up  with  any  member  of 
our  Illinois  delegatiaci? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes;  with  Congress- 
man Klucztkski. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  What  did  he 
say? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  He  said  it  was  all 
cleared.  He  also  testified.  He  had  wit- 
nesses down  here. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  I  withdraw 
my  reservaticm  of  objection.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  BOI^ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Is  this  biU  IdenU- 
eal  with  a  bin  that  has  been  passed  over 
several  times  heretofore? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  There  have 
been  several  changes  made. 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  teoQpore.  Is  there 
ohieetfaxi  to  the  present  oonsideratian  of 
the  Mil? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin.  as  follows: 

Be  it  euaeted  by  the  Semmte  amd  House  o/ 
JteprescfUotises  of  the  Vnitad  Mtatea  of 
America  in  Congress  assemMad.  That  this 
Act  nuiy  be  cited  as  the  "Gnat  I^kas  Pilot- 
age Act  of  IMO." 

Bma.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

<a)  "Oreat  Laka*-  meaos  £akm  Sapertor, 
**»''*'*F'-.  Buvon.  mam,  aiad  OntsKto,  thstr 
eoansettng  and  trllmtary  wafesm,  tfas  Oatnt 
JUawrano*  Blvar  as  tar  aast  as  aalnt  Regis, 
and  adjaoant  port  arsas, 

(b)  *«eeretary~  msans  the  Seeretary  of 


<e)  "United  States  registered  pilot"  means 
a  person,  other  than  a  member  of  tb.a  reg- 
ular complement  of  a  vssmI,  Who  holds  an 
unlimited  master's  ttoense  antborWng  navi- 
gation on  the  Oreat  I«kes  and  aaltahly  en- 
dorsed for  pilotage  on  rootes  specified 
therein,  issued  by  tSM  head  of  the  Depart- 
nMnt  in  whldi  the  Ooast  Guard  Is  operating 
under  regulations  lasoed  by  him,  and  Is  reg- 
istered by  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act. 

(d)  "Canadian  registered  pOot"  means  a 
person,  other  than  a  member  of  laie  regular 
complement  of  a  veesel,  who  hoUs  a  mas- 
ter's certMlcate  or  equivalent  lleense  an- 
thortdng  navigation  on  the  Great  Iiakes  and 
pUotage  on  routes  q>ecifled  therein,  lasued 
by  the  appropriate  agency  of  Canada,  and  is 
legisteied  by  a  deslgtiated  agency  of  Canada 
OD  substantially  'the  same  bads  aa  legists a- 
tton  by  the  Oeuetarj  under  the  provldons 
of  section  4  of  this  Act. 

(e)  "Other  oOksei"  means  tbe  master  or 
any  other  membsr  of  laie  regular  ooaople- 
ment  ef  the  vessel  ooneeniad  who  Is  qnaB- 
Itod  tot  the  nangataon  oT  the  Qrsat  Lskas 
watcn  ameaStotd  In  seetka  S(b)  c€  tills  Act 
and  who  Is  dther  lloensed  lij  the  head  of 
the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
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ta  op«r»tlnc  under  nfUUtUnw  iMued  by  itm 
or  ovtlflMtod  l>7  an  anpraprteto  afMBCy  of 
CuumUl 

(f)  "Faraign  tmmU"  matam  an  foMlcn 
marehant  Teocls  «BO«pt  Owfrttii  thmI* 
wlioM  ofMvationB  arc  icoIiHtTaily  upon  tlM 
Great  Lakaa  or  batween  porta  In  tba  <»aat 
Lakea  and  tb*  St.  Lawranoe  Birtr,  or  wboaa 
(qiMratlona  wblla  pradomlnantiy  as  aforeaald 
f  aU  of  balnt  axeluatvaly  so  only  baoauaa  of 
an  occaalfffial  Toyaga  to  a  port  or  ports  In 
the  marltUne  prorlnces  of  Canada  In  the 
Canadian  coastal  trade. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  President  afaaU  designate 
^r>^  biy  prfHTlamatlTfn  announce  t linen  United 
Statea  waters  of  tbe  Great  lAkee  In  wblch 
regtstarcJ  vessels  of  tbe  XTnlted  States  and 
forelcn  Tsssels  iball  be  required  to  have  In 
their  serrloe  a  United  Statea  registered  pUot 
or  a  Canadian  registered  pilot  for  the  waters 
coDoemed.  who  shall,  subject  to  the  cus- 
tomary authority  of  the  master,  direct  the 
navigation  of  the  Teesel  In  those  waters. 
These  designations  shall  be  made  with  due 
regard  to  the  public  Interest,  the  effectlTe 
utilisation  of  navigable  waters,  marine 
safety,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

(b)  In  those  United  Stetes  waters  of  the 
(Heat  lAkes  which  are  not  designated  by  the 
President  In  aeorardanoe  with  paragn^  (a) 
of  this  section,  there  shall  be  on  board  reg- 
istered vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
foreign  vessels,  a  United  States  registered 
pilot  or  Canadian  registered  pilot  or  other 
cOear  qnalUUd  for  the  waters  conesmed 
who  shall  be  avallaUe  to  direct  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  vessel  In  such  undesignated 
waters  at  the  discretion  of  and  subject  to 
the  customary  authority  of  the  master. 

(e)  The  authority  extended  In  paragraphs 
(a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  Canadian  reg- 
istered pilots  or  to  other  officos  oertlUcated 
by  Canada  to  serve  on  regLstered  vessels  of 
the  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  In 
United  States  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shall  be  In  effect  only  so  long  as  Canada  ex- 
tends reciprocity  to  United  States  registered 
pilots  or  to  other  oOoers  licensed  by  the 
United  States.  In  regard  to  requirements  es- 
tablished for  the  pilotage  of  Canadian  waters 
of  the  Great  lAkes. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  registration  of  United 
Statee  pilots  shaU  be  carried  out  by  the 
SacreCary  under  such  regulations  as  to  qual- 
ifications, terms,  and  conditions  which  will 
assure  adequate  and  cOdent  pilotage  serv- 
ice, provide  for  equitable  participation  of 
United  SUtes  reglstsrad  pUoU  with  Canadian 
registered  pilots  In  the  pUotage  of  veesels  to 
which  this  Act  applies,  and  jMOvlda  fair  and 
reasonable  omwrtunlty  for  registration, 
■ach  applicant  must,  as  a  prorequlslU.  be 
the  holder  of  an  approprUU  master's  license 
as  deecTlbed  In  section  a(c).  In  addition, 
ths  qualifications,  terms,  and  conditions  to 
be  met  by  each  applicant  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to,  availability  for  service 
when  required  and  agreement  to  cmnply 
with  all  applicable  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  quali- 
fications, terms,  and  conditions  shall  not 
Include  matters  relating  to  a  pilot's  profes- 
slooal  competency  nor  be  Inconsistent  with 
his  duties  under  the  license  Issued  to  him 
by  the  Coast  Giuud,  which  matters  shall 
remain  the  responsibility  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  Issue  documen- 
tary evidence  of  registration  to  United 
States  registered  pUote  and  such  evidence 
shall  be  In  their  possession  at  all 
whan  In  the  service  of  a  vessel.  Purther, 
this  evldsnee  ot  registration  shall  desorlbe 
the  part  or  parte  of  the  Great  Lakes  within 
which  tha  holder  U  authorlaed  to  perform 
pUotaga  under  this  Act  and  such  dsscrlp- 
tlon  shaU  not  be  Ineonatetant  wtth  the 
of  tha  pUotage  antherlaatlon  in  his 
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The  Secretary  shaU  establish  by  reg- 
the  period  of  validity  of  registration 
States  registered  pUote.    Whan  the 
determines  on  the  record,  after 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that 
SUtes  registered  pilot  has  violated 
regulation  pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  may 
or  suqpend  the  registration  of  such 
The  basis  for  such  revocation  or  sus- 
of  a  pilot's  registration  shall  not 
to  or  Include  matters  which  may  be 
lasls  fw  revocation  or  suspension  of  his 
by  the  Coast  Guard  \mder  section 
Revised    SUtutas,    as    amended    (46 
389) ,  or  under  any  other  law  or  regu- 
a   administered   or   prescribed    by    the 
Guard,  except  that  upon  revocation 
s^ispenslon  by  the  Coast  Guard  the  Sec- 
revoke  or  suspend  the  pilot's 
The  Secretary  shall  advise  the 
Guard  of  the  name  and  Coast  Guard 
number  of  each  pilot  who  has  been 
or  whose  registration    has   been 
or    suspended.    Tlie    Coast    Guard 
advise  the  Secretary  of  the  name  of 
registered  pilot  whoee  license  has  been 
or  suspended. 
The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  enter 
arrangemento    with    an     appropriate 
of  Canada  for  equitable  partlclpa- 
by  United  SUtes  registered  pUote  with 
registered  pllote  In  the  pUotage 
required  by  both  countries  for  ves- 
navlgatlng  the  Great  Lakes.    To  that 
the  Secretary  Is  further  authorlaed  to 
with    an    appropriate    agency    of 
for  the  number  of  pllote  who  shall 
i^glstered  In  each  country. 

Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 

other  law,  the  Secretary  may  authcolae 

formation  of  a  pool  or  pools  by  a  volim- 

assocUtlon  or  associations  of  United 

registered  pUote  to  provide  such  ar- 

and  faculties  as  may  be  neces- 

or  desirable  for  the  efficient  dispatching 

Is  and  rendoing  of  pilotage  services 

under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Secretary  may — 

esUbllsh  such  rules  and  regulations 
lie  operation  of  a  pool  or  pools  as  he  may 

necessary; 
)  require  that  pooling  be  coordinated 
reciprocal  basis  with  similar  arrange- 
esUbllshed  by  the  approprUte  agency 
Canada; 
1 )  limit  tbe  number  of  pools; 
f)   audit  and  Inspect  the  administration 
operation  of  a  pool  or  pools; 
)  prescribe  uniform  systems  of  accounto 
,  pool  or  pools. 

5.  (a)  The    Secretary    Is   authorized 

directed  to  eeUbllsh  by  regulations  the 

charges,  and  any  other  conditions  or 

for  services  performed  by  registered 

to  meet  tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

)  The    Secretary   Is    authorized    to   ar- 

wlth  the  appropriate  agency  of  Can- 

the  esUbllshment  of  Joint  or  Identi- 

rates.  charges,  and  any  other  conditions 

1  erms  for  services  by  registered  pUote  In 

waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  rates,  charges,  and  any  other  Con- 
or terms  for  pilotage  services  by  regls- 
pllote  esUbllshed  by  the  Secretary  In 
with  subdivisions   (a)   and   (b) 
|hls  section  shall  be  fair  and  equitable, 
due  consldaratlon  to  the  public  Inter- 
snd  the  reasonable  cost  and  expense  of 
and   maintaining   such    facilities 
arrangementa  as  are  required  for  the 
performance  of  pilotage  services  in 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

6.  Any  written  arrangemente  between 
Secretary  and   the   appropriate   agency 

<  !anada  tmder  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
be  subject  to  the  concurrence  oS  the 
(Estate. 

7.  (a)  Any  owner,  masto:.  or  person 
(furge  of  a  vessel  subject  to  this  Act  who 

the  navigation  of  the  vessel  by  a 
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person  not  a  registered  pilot  In  the  waters 
designated  by  tha  President  pursuant  to 
section  S(a)  of  this  Act  or  who  permlte 
the  navigation  of  the  vessel  without  having 
on  board  a  registered  pilot  or  other  officer 
in  tbe  waters  described  In  section  3(b)  of 
this  Act  ShaU  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes 
in  a  clvU  penalty  not  exceeding  $600  for  each 
violation,  for  which  sum  the  vessel  shaU  be 
liable  and  may  be  seized  and  proceeded 
against  by  way  of  libel  in  any  district  court 
of  the  United  SUtes  having  Jurisdiction 
thereof.  Each  day  the  vessel  shaU  be  so 
navigated  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion. This  subsection  shaU  be  enforced  by 
the  head  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  is  operating. 

(b)  Any  person,  not  a  registered  pUot.  who 
directo  the  navigation  of  a  vessel  subject  to 
this  Act  in  the  waters  designated  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  section  8 (a)  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  a  dvll  penalty  In 
an  amoiint  not  exceeding  $600  for  each  vio- 
lation. Bach  day  such  person  so  dlrecte  the 
navigation  of  such  vessel  shaU  constitute  a 
separate  violation.  This  subsection  shaU  be 
enforced  by  the  head  of  the  Department  In 
which  the  Coiwt  Guard  is  operating. 

(c)  A  person  who  violates  any  regulation 
issued  pursuant  to  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  Stetes  In  a 
civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $600  for  each  vio- 
lation. The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
ShaU  be  enforced  by  the  Secretary,  who  may, 
upon  appUcatlon  therefor,  remit  or  mitigate 
the  penalty  provided  for  herein,  upon  such 
terms  as  he.  In  his  discretion.  shaU  think 
proper. 

Sac.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  a  vessel  may  be  navigated 
in  the  United  SUtee  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  without  a  United  SUtes  or  Canadian 
registered  pUot  when — 

(a)  the  Secretary,  or  bis  designee,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  which  the  Coast  Giuutl  Is  operating, 
or  his  deeignee,  notifies  the  master  that  a 
United  States  or  Canadian  registered  pUot 
is  not  available,  or 

(b)  the  vessel  or  Ite  cargo  Is  in  dlstrees  or 
Jeopardy. 

Sac.  0.  (a)  No  SUte,  municipal,  or  other 
local  authCMity  shaU  have  any  power  to  re- 
quire the  xise  of  pUote  or  to  regulate  any 
aspect  of  pUotage  in  any  of  the  waters  speci- 
fied in  this  Act. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  apply  to  any 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  which.  In  ite 
navigation  of  waters  to  which  this  Act  Is  ap- 
plicable, is  required  by  any  other  Act  to  have 
In  ite  service  and  on  board  pUoto  or  other 
navigating  ofilcers  Ucensed  by  the  United 
Stetes  for  such  waters. 

(c)  The  exceptions  In  section  a(f )  ^ply- 
ing to  Canadian  veesels  shaU  be  tf  ective  only 
so  long  as  Canada  permlte  enroUed  vessels 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  be  navigated  on 
Canadian  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  solely 
by  qualified  ofilcers  licensed  by  the  head  of 
the  Department  In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating. 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  appoint  an  Advisory  Committee  of  three 
public  members,  each  of  whom  shall  have 
had  at  least  fivs  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  maritime  operations.  The  term  for 
which  a  member  may  be  appointed  or  reap- 
pointed shall  not  exceed  five  years. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary.  The  Advisory 
Committee  may  review  i>ropoeed  pilotage 
reg\ilations  and  policies  and  nuike  such  rec- 
ommendations as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shaU  be  compensated  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
$76  per  day  when  actuaUy  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  together  with 
their  necessary  travel  expenses  whUe  going 
to  and  fnxn  meetings  and  wbm  engaged  on 
business  at  the  call  of  the  Seeretary. 
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Sac.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  available  services,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  faculties  of  agendes 
and  InstrumentaUtles  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  when  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  functions  vested 
in  him  by  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
the  standards  and  procedures  of  section  505 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
Is  authorised  to  place  not  to  exceed  two 
positions  in  grades  16,  17,  or  18  of  the  gen- 
eral schedule  established  by  such  Act.  Such 
poeltloae  shall  be  la  addition  to  the  number 
of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed  in  such 
grades  by  such  section  505. 

Ssc.  12.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
appUcatlon  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  shaU  be  held  invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  appUcatlon  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  to  which  It  is  held  in- 
valid shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Ssc.  13.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  Ite  enactment,  except  that 
the  pUotage  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
became  effective  untU  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  month  foUowlng  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations pursuant  hereto  by  the  Secretary. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  11,  line  4.  strike  out  "(a)". 
On  page  11,  strike  out  lines  8  through  15, 
inclusive. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  {\nd  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


VAUDATINO  CONVEYANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN lAND  IN  THE  STATE  OP 
CALIFORNIA  BY  THE  CENTRAL 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO.  AND  THE 
SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6721) 
to  validate  the  conveyance  of  certain 
land  in  the  State  of  California  by  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.   and  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

Mr.  ASFINAIJi  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  THE  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO  THE 
STATE   OF  ILLINOIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  747)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
lands  which  are  a  part  of  the  De&  Plaines 
Public  Hunting  and  Refuge  Area  and 
the  Joliet  Arsenal  Military  Reservation, 
located  In  Will  County.  lU..  to  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  a  brief 
explanation  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  the  transfer  to  the 


State  of  HUnols  of  certain  tracts  of 
property  that  have  been  declared  surplus 
by  the  Department  of  tbe  Army.  One 
tract  involved  here  the  State  of  XUinois 
will  purchase  from  the  General  Servioes 
Administration  at  a  cost  of  $286,000. 
which  represents  the  highest  bkl  that 
the  General  Services  Administration  re- 
ceived on  this  tract  when  it  was  put  up 
for  bid  under  another  plan. 

The  other  tract  which  is  involved  is 
the  type  of  property  that  lends  itself  to 
wildlife  use  and  not  to  industrial  use; 
nor  is  it  considered  to  be  good  land  for 
agricultiu-al  purposes.  Under  existing 
law  it  could  be  given  to  the  State. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it, 
when  the  36,000  acres  of  land  was  ac- 
quired in  1941  the  Federal  Government 
paid  $7,149,462,  or  an  average  of  around 
$200  an  acre  for  the  36,000  acres.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  believe  that  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  but  there  Is  (mly  about 
2,220  acres  of  land  involved  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  State  of 
Illinois  going  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  land? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  State  of  Illinois  will 
pay  $286,000  for  about  946  acres. 

Another  tract  of  approrimatriy  1,200 
acres  will  be  given  to  the  State  for  wild- 
life purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  is  a  very  good  deal  for  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Not  only  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  is  a  very  good  deal,  but  also 
the  General  Services  Admlntetratton  be- 
lieves that  it  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
deal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment originally  paid  an  average  of  $300 
an  acre. 

Mr.  PRICE.  There  are  various  tracts 
of  land  involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  would  like  to  explain 
the  situation  to  the  gentleoaan.  Origi- 
nally there  were  tiiree  tracts  Invcdved. 
Tracts  numbered  1  and  2  on  which  the 
Government  has  bids  now  from  private 
Industrial  users  of  sometlilng  in  excess 
of  $1  million  for  just  about  3,000  acres 
or  so.  But  that  is  a  different  type  of 
land;  It  lends  itself  to  industrial  use. 
The  36,000  acres  has  many  different 
types  of  land  in  it.  and  I  win  say  to  the 
g«itlemaa  that  the  parcel  of  land  for 
which  the  State  will  pay  $286,000  is  not 
considered  to  be  very  good  land  for  in- 
dustrial purposes.  It  could  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  but  it  is  not  the  best.  The 
$286,000  represents  tbe  best  offer  the 
Government  has  from  possible  indus- 
trial users. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  an  ordnance  de- 
pot, or  is  it  a  munitions  loading  plant? 

Mr.  PRICK    It  is  an  arsenal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  storage 
there? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes;  and  during  the  war 
it  was  very  effective,  one  of  the  most 
effective  facilities  we  had. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Pertiaps  this  is  the  <xie 
that  ought  to  have  been  abandoned  in- 
stead of  the  San  Jacinto  depot  on  the 
ship  channel  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Of  course,  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  that  controversy,  although  I 


was  not  too  enthusiastic  about  that  one 
myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  was  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objecti<m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerfea  in  Congreaa  suembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (b) , 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  and  section  S, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  convey,  by  quit- 
claim deed,  to  the  SUte  of  minoia,  for  wild- 
life conservation  or  recreational  purposes,  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  and  to  the  f  oUowing  described  lands,  to- 
gether with  all  buUdlngs  and  improvenaents 
thereon,  situated  In  WUl  County,  nilnote: 

An  that  part  of  fraettonal  sections  >d,  S2 
and  38,  township  M  north,  range  9.  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian,  in  WiU  County. 
Illinois.  <lescrlbed  as  follows:  Beginning  at 
a  point  of  Intersection  of  the  west  line  of 
Route  66  (Federal-aid  Route  77) ,  Is  mimii- 
mentad  and  fenced  and  a  line  1,000  feet 
south  ot  and  parallel  to  the  north  line  of 
said  section  33  (said  point  of  lotersectton  Is 
167.4  feet  west  of  the  east  line  of  said  sec- 
tion 33) ;  thence  south  886  feet;  thence  south 
4  degrees  1  minute  10  seconds  west  2,961.68 
feet;  thence  south  00  degrees  15  zzUnutes  ao 
seconds  west  416^1  feet;  thence  south  1  de- 
gree 2  minutes  40  eeconrts  west  33.42  feet  to 
the  south  line  of  said  section  33,  all  of  the 
above  dlntwisinns  taken  on  the  westerly  line 
of  said  Route  66  as  monumented  and  fenced 
(said  last  poUit  Is  3£2.7  feet  west  of  the 
southeast  comer  of  said  section  33) ;  thence 
wast  along  the  south  Une  of  said  section  33 
and  fractional  section  32.  10,082.43  feet  to 
the  southwest  comer  of  said  fractional  sec- 
tion 32;  thence  northerly  along  the  west  line 
of  said  fractional  section  33,  4,486  feet  nwire 
or  less  to  the  southeasterly  edge  of  the  Des 
Plaines  River;  thence  northeasterly  along 
the  southeasterly  edge  of  said  rl^O'  to  a  point 
on  a  line  described  as  follows:  (Beginning  at 
a  point  of  Intersection  of  the  west  Une  of 
Route  68  and  a  Une  1,000  feet  south  of  the 
north  Une  of  said  section  33;  thence  westerly 
along  a  Une  1,000  feet  south  of  and  parallel 
to  the  north  Une  of  said  section  83  and  frac- 
tional section  82,  5,300  feet;  thence  ncnth- 
westerly  along  a  Une  f<»Tning  an  angle  of  115 
degrees  with  said  parallel  line  from  east 
around  north  to  northwest  4,800  feet  more 
or  less,  to  the  southeasterly  edge  of  the  Des 
Plaines  River);  thence  southeasterly  along 
the  previously  described  Une  4,800  feet  to  a 
point  on  a  line  1,000  feet  south  of  and  paral- 
lel to  the  north  Une  of  said  section  33  and 
fractional  section  82.  said  point  being  6,800 
feet  west  of  tbe  west  ttne  of  said  Route  86; 
thence  easterly  along  a  Une  1,000  feet  south 
of  and  parallel  to  the  north  line  of  section 

83,  6.300  feet  to  the  place  of  beginning  (ex- 
cepting therefrom  those  portions  lying  along 
said  river  as  deeded  to  the  State  of  minols 
and  recorded  In  the  recorder's  office  as  docu- 
ment numbered  41M85,  book  691,  page  81; 
document  numbered  41M65,  book  891,  page 

84,  and  document  numbered  414965,  book 
691,  page  36;  also  eaeepting  Vbom  portions 
deeded  to  John  nom  and  leeorded  In  the 
recordw's  office  as  document  numbered 
468161,  book  769,  page  38;  also  ezoepttng 
that  porUon  deeded  to  Three  Rivers  Tacht 
Club  and  recorded  In  the  recorder^  oOkw  as 
document  numbered  68648T.  book  139.  page 
625;  also  excepting  therefrom  that  portion 
deeded  to  Robert  Berglund  and  Hugh  Black 
and  recorded  in  the  recorder's  office  as  docu- 
ment numbered  846871,  book  1698,  page  303; 
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also  excepting  that  portion  Incluttod  within 
the  llnee  measured  100  feet  outwmrd  firam 
the  existing  high  bank  (»  both  eidee  of 
Onmt  Creek  Cutoff  and  Grant  Creek)  con- 
taining 9*0  acres,  more  or  lees. 

(b)  Tlie  conTeyanoe  authorlaed  to  be  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  at  this  secUon 
shall  be  condltinnal  upon  the  payment  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Administrator  ct 
Oeneral  Serrlees  as  consideration  for  such 
conveyance  of  the  sum  of  $386,638. 

(c)  The  land  authorlaed  to  be  conveyed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  conveyed  subject  to  such  easements 
for  railroad  rights-of-way  aa  shall,  in  the 
determination  of  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral aervloes,  be  neceesary  or  appropriate  to 
provide  railroad  service  for  the  purchasers  of 
adjoining  tracts  of  land  from  the  United 
States. 

(d)  The  Instrument  of  conveyance  author- 
ised by  this  section  shall  expressly  reqtiire 
(1)  that  In  the  event  the  property  conveyed 
by  such  Instrument  ceases  to  be  used  for 
wildlife  conservation  or  recreational  pur- 
poses, all  right,  tltte,  and  interest  therein 
Thaii  immedUtely  revert  to  the  United  States 
to  be  held  In  the  same  manner  as  It  was  held 
prior  to  such  conveyance;  and  (3)  that  all 
oil.  gas.  and  mlnoral  rights  in  the  property 
conveyed  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

(e)  The  property  authorized  to  be  con- 
veyed pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act 
has  been  declared  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Subject  to  the  acquisition  by 
the  State  of  Illinois  of  the  property  described 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorlaed  and  directed,  not- 
withstanding the  provlslozis  of  section  3602  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  convey, 
by  quitclaim  deed,  without  consideration,  to 
the  State  of  nilnoli,  for  wildlife  conservation 
or  recreational  purposes,  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  described  lands,  together  with 
buildings  and  Improvements  thereon,  situ- 
ated in  township  83  north,  range  9,  east  of 
the  third  principal  meridian.  Will  Ootmty, 
Illinois,  containing  1,600  acres,  more  or  less: 

All  of  section  4; 

All  of  section  6; 

All  of  section  8  lying  north  of  the  Kanka- 
kee River;  and 

All  of  section  9  lying  north  of  the  Kanka- 
kee River. 

(b)  The  instrument  of  conveyance  author- 
laed by  this  section  shall  (1)  reeerve  to  the 
United  States  aU  oil,  gas.  and  mineral  rights 
in  the  property;  (3)  reserve  such  improve- 
ments, rights-of-way,  easements,  and  other 
Interests  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines should  be  retained  in  the  public  In- 
terest; and  (3)  contain  provisions  expreesly 
requiring  that  (A)  In  the  event  the  property 
conveyed  by  such  Instrument  ceases  to  be 
used  for  wildlife  conservation  or  recreational 
purposes,  aU  right,  tlUe,  and  Interest  therein 
BhaU  Immediately  revert  to  the  United  States 
to  be  held  In  the  same  manner  as  It  was  held 
prior  to  such  conveyance,  and  (B)  whenever 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  declares  a 
state  of  war  or  other  national  emergency, 
or  the  President  declares  a  state  of  emer- 
gency, and  upon  the  determination  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  the  prdperty  con- 
veyed under  this  section  Is  \iseful  or  neces- 
sary for  military,  air,  or  naval  purposes,  or  in 
the  interest  of  national  defense,  the  United 
SUtes  shall  have  the  right,  without  obliga- 
tion to  make  payment  of  any  kind,  to  reenter 
upon  the  property  and  use  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof.  Including  all  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon,  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  duration  at  such  state  of  war  or 
juttlonal  emergency  plus  sis  months,  and 
upon  the  termination  of  such  use  by  the 
United  States,  the  property  shaU  be  returned 


to  tu 


State  of  Illinois,  together  with  all 
buililngs  and  improvements  thereon. 

:.  s.  The  authority  contained  In  this  Act 

expire  one  year  from  the  date  at  en- 

ent  of  this  Act  If  the  State  of  Illinois 

lot,  during  such  one  year  period,  made 

Itments.  satisfactory  to  the  Admlnls- 

of  General  Services,  with  respect  to  the 

acqillsitlon  by  such  State  of  the  property 

to  be  conveyed  imder  the  first 

of  this  Act. 
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^  ith  the  following  committee  amend- 


meit 


page  5,  delete  lines  10  through  19  and 

Insett  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "of  the 

States  in  and  to  an  area  of  approxl- 

1,330  acres  of  land  now  or  formerly 

of   JoUet   Arsenal,   Will   County,    mi- 

lylng  generally  along  the  southwestern 

of  the  Arsenal  between  the  Kanka- 

EUve'r  and  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
comprised  of  approximately  317  acres 
d  previously  reported  by  the  Depart- 
of  the  Army  to  the  Administrator  of 
Services  for  transfer  or  disposal  as 
real  property  and  approximately  913 
of   adjacent  land  determined  by   the 
of  the  Army  to  be  available  for 
nonhillltary  purpoees." 

T  he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

I  he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tim :,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
anc  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PAYMENTS  OP  i:«BTS  BY  CERTAIN 
JROVr  CREEK  SIOXJX  INDIANS 
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lihe  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6529) 
iimend  the  act  of  September  2,  1958 
!  Stat.  1766,  Public  Law  85-916) ,  con- 
ping  payment  of  debts  out  of  com- 
lon  for  trust  land  on  the  Crow 

Crdek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the 

Un  ted  States. 
1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

obj  iction  to  the  present  consideration  of 

thefbill? 

FORD.    Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 

over  without  prejudice. 
1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 

obJ  iction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle - 

ma  1  from  Michigan? 
"l^ere  was  no  objection. 


siderlng  Calendar  No.  467.  I  withdraw 
my  request  that  H.R.  6529  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  no  part 
of  the  compensation  for  the  property  taken 
by  the  condemnation  proceedings  referred  to 
In  section  1  of  the  Act  of  September  3.  1988. 
Public  Law  86-916,  shall  be  subject  to  any 
lien,  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature  whatso- 
ever against  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe 
or  Individual  Indians  entitled  to  the  com- 
pensation, except  delinquent  debts  owed  by 
the  tribe  to  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  no  hardship  to  the  in- 
dividual Indian  debtor  will  resxilt  from  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  such  compensation 
shall  be  subject  to  delinquent  debts  (1) 
which  are  less  than  six  years  old  on  the  date 
of  this  Act.  and  (3)  which  are  owing  to  the 
United  States  or  to  the  tribe  by  the  individ- 
ual Indian  entitled  to  the  compensation  for 
the  property  taken. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  lines  4,  6,  and  6,  strike  out  the 
words  "  ( 1 )  which  are  leas  than  six  years  old 
on  the  date  of  this  Act,  and  (3)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  c(xnpensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservatiwi 
taken  by  the  United  SUtes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CO  ^fCERNING      CERTAIN     FRAUDU- 
LENT GOVERNMENT  CHECKS 

Ihe  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4390) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  persons  Involved 
in  he  negotiation  of  forged  or  fraudu- 
len  >  Government  checks  issued  at  Parks 
Air  Force  Base.  Calif. 

T  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj  K;tion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

A  [r.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
ove  r  without  prejudice. 

7  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obj  !Ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
ma  i  from  Michigan? 

I^ere  was  no  objection. 


PAYMENTS  OP  DEBTS  BY  CBRTAIN 
CROW  CREEK  SIOUX  INDIANS 

1  Ir.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imdus  consent  to  return  to  Calendar  No. 
45d    By  mistake  I  thought  we  were  con- 


RELIEP  OP  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES 
AT  NAVAL  WEAPONS  PLANT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  10060) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  employees  and 
former  employees  at  the  Naval  Weapons 
Plant  in  Washington.  D.C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
of  the  1.394  persons  who  were  overpaid  un- 
der the  circumstances  described  In  this  Act 
In  the  aggregate  amount  of  $38,804.36  while 
employed  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Plant  In 
Washington,  EMstrtct  of  Columbia,  during 
the  calendar  years  1954  through  1968,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
Statea  in  the  amount  by  which  he  was  so 
overpaid.  The  overpayments  for  which  lia- 
bility is  relieved  by  this  Act  arose  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  misinterpretation  In  the  applica- 
tion of  section  301  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  931).  relaUng  to 
nlghtshlft  differential  pay.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accoxints  of  any  cer- 
tifying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  any  amount 
for  which  liability  U  relieved  by  thU  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
tlilrd  time,  and  passed,  and  a  moti(m  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DEBT      PAYMENT      BY      CERTAIN 
LOWER  BRULE   SIOUX   INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  6456) 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  2,  1958 
(72  Stat.  1773,  Public  Law  85-923),  con- 
cerning payment  of  debts  out  of  com- 
pensation for  trust  land  on  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by  the 
United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Notwlth- 
Btandlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  no  part 
of  the  compensation  for  the  property  taken 
by  the  Act  of  September  2,  1958  (72  Stat. 
1773.  Public  Law  85-923).  shall  be  subject 
to  any  Hen.  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  against  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux 
Tribe  or  Individual  Indians  entitled  to  the 
compensation  except  delinquent  debts  owed 
by  the  tribe  to  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  upon  determination  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  no  hardship  to  the  In- 
dividual Indian  debtor  will  result  from  the 
payment  of  delinquent  debts,  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  subject  to  delinquent  debts 
( 1 )  which  are  less  than  six  years  old  on  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  (2)  which  are  owing 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  tribe  by  the 
Individual  Indian  entitled  to  the  compen- 
sation for  the  property  taken. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  the  words 
"(1)  which  are  less  than  six  years  old  on 
the  date  o'  this  Act,  and  (2)  ". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation 
taken  by  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DEBT     PAYMENTS     BY     CERTAIN 
STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6498) 
to  amend  the  act  of  September  2.  195t 
(72  Stat.  1762,  Public  Law  85-915).  con- 
cerning payment  of  debts  out  of  com- 
pensation for  trust  land  on  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
part  of  the  compensation  for  the  property 
taken  by  the  act  of  September  2.  1958  (72 
Stat.  1762,  Public  Law  86-915).  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  any  Hen.  debt,  or  claim  of  any  nature 
whatsoever  against  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe  or  Individual  Indians  entitled  to  the 
compensation  except  delinquent  debts  owed 
by  the  tribe  to  the  United  States:  Provided. 
That  upon  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interim  that  no  hardship  to  the  Indi- 
vidual Indian  debtor  will  result  from  the 
payment  of  delinquent  debts,  such  compen- 
sation shall  be  subject  to  delinquent  debts 
(1)  which  are  less  than  6  years  old  on  the 
date  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  which  are  owing 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  tribe  by  the 
individual  Indian  entitled  to  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  property  taken. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  lines  4  and  8,  strike  out  the  words 
"(1)  which  are  less  than  6  years  old. on  the 
date  of  this  Act,  and  (2)". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation 
taken  by  the  United  States." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12115) 
to  extend  the  minimum  national  mar- 
keting quota  for  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton to  the  1961  crop. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled.  That  sec- 
tion 347(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
amending  the  proviso  In  the  last  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "Provided,  however.  That 
the  national  marketing  quota  for  1960  and 
1961  crops  of  such  cotton  shall  be  not  less 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  1959  marketing 
quota  for  such  cotton.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PARTICIPATION  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES  IN  THE  FIPrH  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONGRESS  ON  HIGH- 
SPEED PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  Clerk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  75. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Whereas  photographic  techniques  which 
can  magnify  the  time  scale  of  scientific 
phenomena  are  extremely  important  to  the 
research  and  engineering  activities  of  every 
nation;    and 

Whereas  the  First  International  Congress 
on  High-Speed  Photography  was  held  in 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  In  1952, 
having  been  organized  and  conducted  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Society  of  Motion 
Picture  and  Television  Engineers;  and 

Whereas  subsequent  meetings  were  held 
at  two-year  Intervals  In  Paris,  France;  Lon- 
don, England;  and  Cologne.  Germany;  and 
In  each  Instance  these  meetings  have  re- 
ceived the  recognition  and  the  support  of 
the  governments  of  the  respective  host 
countries;   and 

Whereas,  with  each  meeting,  the  Inter- 
national Congress  on  High-Speed  Photog- 
raphy has  grown  In  stature  and  In  prestige; 
and 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Motion  Picture  and 
Television  Engineers  Is  once  again  sponsor- 
ing the  International  Congress  on  High- 
Speed  Photography  In  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia  (this  fifth  congress  will  be  held 
In  October  i960);   and 

Whereas  the  Congress  is  fully  appreciative 
of  the  Importance  of  assuring  that  this  in- 
ternational scientlflc  meeting  is  conducted 
In  a  manner  which  wiU  bring  credit  and  en- 


hanced   prestige    to    the    United    States    of 
America  as  the  host  nation;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  the  democratic  environment  of  the 
free  world  Is  the  best  environment  for 
achievement  In  science;   and 

(2)  scientists  and  engineers  have  special 
advantages  and  opportunities  to  assist  In 
achieving  international  understanding  since 
the  laws  and  concepts  of  science  cross  all 
national  and  Ideological  boundaries;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  Is  Interested  In  (1^ 
promoting  International  understanding  and 
good  will;  (2)  enhancing  the  excellence  of 
American  science,  both  basic  and  applied; 
and  (3)  furthering  International  coopera- 
tion in  science  and  technology  by  creating 
the  necessary  climate  for  effective  Inter- 
change of  Ideas:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  It  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  all  Interested 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  should 
participate  actively  to  the  greatest  prac- 
ticable extent  In  the  Fifth  International 
Congress  on  High-Speed  Photography  to 
be  held  In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
In  October  1960  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Society  of  Motion  Picture  and  Television 
Engineers. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASING  THE  CLOSING  FEE  OF 
THE  TRUSTEE  IN  BANKRUPTCY 

The  aerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2052)  to 
amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  regard  to 
the  closing  fee  of  the  trustee  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  fee  for  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  want  to  put 
the  Members  of  the  House  on  notice  that 
the  costs  of  bankruptcy  are  going  up  if 
this  bill  is  passed,  so  that  we  may  be 
guided  accordingly. 

The  SPEABaai  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  the  part 
of  subdivision  c  of  section  48  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.8.C.  76c)  up  to  the  first 
colon  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  Thttstees. — The  compensation  of  trus- 
tees for  their  services,  payable  after  they  are 
rendered,  shall  be  a  fee  of  »10  for  each  estate, 
deposited  with  the  clerk  at  the  time  the  pe- 
tition is  filed  in  each  case,  except  when  a  fee 
Lb  not  required  from  a  voluntary  bankrupt, 
and  such  further  sum  as  the  court  may  allow. 
asfoUows:". 

Sec.  2.  That  section  183  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  UB.C.  682)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  132.  The  filing  of  a  petition  under 
this  chapter  shall  be  accompanied  by  pay- 
ment to  the  clerk  of  a  filing  fee  of  6120  if 
no  bankruptcy  proceeding  Is  pending,  other- 
wise »70.  Where  $130  has  been  paid  and  an 
adjudication  is  entered  under  this  chapter. 
$50  thereof  shall  be  distributed  by  the  clerk 
as  In  the  case  of  a  bankruptcy  proceeding; 
but.  If  the  proceeding  under  this  chapter  U 
dismissed  and  no  cM^er  of  adjudication   is 
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entcnd  tbcraander.  nich  nun  at  $60  ahaXL 
be  rcfimded  to  tiM  pwatm  paytnc  It-' 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  <m  the  table. 


AMENDINQ  THE  BANKRUPTCY  ACT 
RELATINa  TO  THE  TRANSMIS- 
SION OP  CERTAIN  DOCUMENTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJL  7726) 
to  amend  section  678  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  1078)  relating  to  the 
transmission  of  petitions,  notices,  <»tiers, 
and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  chapter  xm  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  wc- 
tion  678  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
1078)  la  amended  to  read: 

"Sk.  678.  Tbe  court  ataall.  In  every  caae 
instituted  under  any  provlslona  ot  this 
chapter,  mall  or  cause  to  be  mailed  a  copy 
of  the  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  credl- 
tora  to  the  district  director  of  Internal 
revenue  for  the  district  in  which  the  court 
Is  located,  and  to  the  CbmptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States.  Whenerer  the  schedules 
of  the  debtor,  or  the  list  of  creditors  of  the 
debtor,  or  any  other  papers  filed  in  the  case 
disclose  a  debt  to  the  United  States  acting 
through  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality thereof  (except  for  any  Internal 
revenue  obligation  payable  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate) ,  a  notice 
of  the  first  meeting  shall  be  mailed  as  well 
to  the  head  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality ." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  0,  after  "located"  strike  out 
the  rrmxma.  and  the  renuklnder  of  the  sen- 
tence and  Insert  a  period. 

On  page  2,  ad(*  the  following  new  section : 

"Sic.  3.  Section  58e  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  as  amended  (11  UjS.C.  »4(e)>.  U 
amended  by  changing  the  comma  following 
the  word  "located  in  the  first  sentence  there- 
of to  a  period,  deleting  the  balance  of  that 
sentence,  and  substituting  for  the  deleted 
portion  the  following  new  sentence: 

"  'In  cases  involving  a  bankrupt  where  it 
clearly  appears  on  the  face  of  the  petition 
that  the  bankrupt  is  or  was  engaged  In  the 
business  of  transporting  persons  or  property, 
the  court  also  shall  mail,  or  cause  to  be 
mailed,  a  coj^  of  such  notice  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States.' " 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  BANKRUPTCY  ACT  TO 
REQUIRE  PILING  OP  CERTAIN 
CLAIMS  AND  TO  LIMIT  THE  TIME 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  7727) 
to  amend  sections  334.  367.  and  369  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ8.C.  734.  767. 
769)  and  to  add  a  new  section  33S  so  as 
to  require  claims  to  be  ffled  and  to  limit 
the  time  witliln  which  claims  may  be 
filed  In  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  pro- 
ceedings to  the  time  prescribed  hy  sec- 
tion 57n  oi  the  Bcmkruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
93n). 
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1  lere  being  xw  objeetlon.  the  Clerk 
reai  1  the  bill,  as  follows: 

01 1  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Bepesejitativea  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
Ami  rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
334  |3f  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  734)  Is 
to  read  as  follows: 
384.  Within  ten  days  after  the  petl- 
Is  filed  the  court  shall  give  notice  by 
to  the  debtors,  the  creditors,  and  other 
In  Interest  of  a  first  meeting  of 
to  be  held  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  ot 
mailing  of  such  notice.  The  last  date 
filing  claims  shall  be  set  forth  in  such 
ce." 
.  2.  That  after  section  354  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  754)  a  new  section  is 
add  ^d  to  read  as  follows : 

1  lEC.  355.  Where  a  jwtltion  is  filed  under 
322  of  this  Act,  subdivision  n  of  sec- 
tlod  57  of  this  Act  shall  apply." 

Sec.  3.  That  paragraph  3  of  section  3C7 
of  he  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  767)  is 
amfnded  to  read  as  follows: 

3)  the  consideration  deposited,  If  any. 
shall  be  distributed  and  the  rights  provided 
by  the  arrangement  shall  inure  to  the 
crei  iitors  aflected  by  the  arrangement  whose 
clafns  (a)  have  been  filed  prior  to  the  date 
onflrmation  but  within  the  time  pre- 
by  section  366  of  this  chapter  and 
allowed  or  (b)  have  been  filed  after 
date  of  conflnnation  but  within  the 
prescribed  by  section  366  of  this  chap- 
and  are  allowed;  and". 
S^c.  4.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (8)  of  section 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C.  769) 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

2)  are   disputed   or    unliquidated,   have 
scheduled  by  the  debtor,  and  are  filed 

within   the  time   prescribed   by  section   355 
of    his  chapter:  or 

3)  arise  from  the  rejection  of  executory 
contracts  by  the  debtor  and  are  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  355  of  this 
chs  pter." 
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bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tioie,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COTTON  SAMPLING  FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 

■the  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R  11646) 
to  kmend  the  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tar  J  of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish 
sta  istics  of  the  grade  and  staple  length 
of  lotton,  as  amended,  by  defining  cer- 
tali  k  offenses  in  connection  with  the  sam- 
plh  g  of  cotton  for  classification  and  pro- 
vid  ng  a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
pui  poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
real  the  bill,  as  follows: 


it  enacted  by   the   Senate   and  House 

.  lepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 

in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 

entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  Secre- 

of  Agriculture  to  collect  and  publish 

stadstlcs  of  the  grade  and  staple  length  of 

coti  an",  approved  March  3,  1927,  as  amended 

Stat.  1372;  SO  Stat.  62;   55  SUt.  131).  is 

"  by  Inserting  between  section  3c  and 

3d  the  following  new  sections : 

3c-l.  It  shall  be  unlawful — 

)   for  any  person  sampling  cotton  for 

under  this  Act  knowingly  to 

cotton    Improperly,    or    to    Identify 

cottl^n    samples    Im^xvpsrly,    or    to    accept 

or  other  consideration,  directly  or  in- 

for  any  ns^eet  or  Imprt^ier  per- 

of  duty  as  a  sampler; 

for  any  person  to  Influence  improp- 

or  to  attempt  to  influence  improperly 
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or  to  forcibly  assault,  resist.  Impede,  or  Inter- 
fere with  any  sampler  in  the  taking  of  sam- 
ples for  classification  under  this  Act; 

"(c)  for  •any  person  to  alter,  or  cause  to 
b«  altered,  any  sample  taken  for  classifica- 
tion under  this  Act  by  any  means  such  as 
trUnming.  peeling,  or  dressing  the  sample,  or 
by  removing  any  leaf,  trash,  diut.  or  other 
material  from  the  sample; 

"(d)  for  any  person  knowingly  to  cause, 
or  attempt  to  cause,  the  Issuance  of  a  false 
or  misleading  certificate  or  memorandimi  of 
classlflcatlon  under  this  Act  by  deceptive 
baling,  handling,  or  sampling  of  cotton,  or 
by  any  other  means,  or  by  submitting  sam- 
ples of  such  cotton  for  classification  knowing 
that  the  cotton  has  been  so  baled,  handled, 
or  sampled; 

"(e)  for  any  person  knowingly  to  submit 
more  than  one  sample  fron\  the  same  bale  of 
cotton  for  classification  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept a  second  sample  submitted  for  review 
classification; 

"(f)  for  any  person  knowingly  to  operate 
or  adjust  a  mechanical  cotton  sampler  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  representative  sample 
is  not  drawn  from  each  bale;  and 

"(g)  for  any  person  knowingly  to  violate 
any  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture relating  to  the  sampling  of  cotton  made 
pursuant  to  section  3c  of  this  Act. 

"Ssc.  3c-2.  Any  person  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  section  3c- 1  of  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both. 

"Sec.  3c-3.  In  construing  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  any  agent,  officer,  or  other  person 
acting  for  or  employed  by  an  individual,  as- 
sociation, i>artnershlp,  corporation,  or  firm, 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  oflBce, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  act,  omission,  or 
failure  of  the  Individual,  association,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  firm,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  person." 

With  the  following  ctxnmittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "473c"  and  in- 
sert "3c". 

Page  3,  line  18,  insert  "individual,"  be- 
fore the  word  "assoelatlon". 

Page  3.  line  19,  insert  "Individual,"  befCH*e 
fore  the  word  "association". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDING  TITLE  28  ENTITLED  "JU- 
DICIARY AND  JUDICIAL  PRO- 
CEDURE" 

Mr.  LANK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  HJR.  7577,  to  amend  title 
28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure," of  the  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "Any"  and  In- 
SM^t  "With  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  in 
any". 

Page  2,  line  24.  strike  out  "shall"  and 
insert   ",   such   action  or   proceeding  may". 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  i^jeaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  7577,  although  amended 
by  the  other  body,  is  still  a  step  forward 
in  securing  for  CJovernment  employees 
that  protection  justifledly  due  them 
when  they  become  involved  in  litigation 
arising  out  of  motor  vehicle  accidents 
while  acting  in  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
sought  for  a  great  many  years.  The  evi- 
dent unfairness  of  exposing  drivers  of 
Government  motor  vehicles  to  personal 
suits  and  the  recovery  of  personal  Judg- 
ments for  accidents  arising  during  and 
out  of  the  performance  of  their  duties 
has  been  the  basis  for  numerous  bills 
for  private  relief  which  Congress  has 
almost  invariably  granted. 

The  problems  that  confronted  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  passing  on  legisla- 
tion intended  to  remedy  an  unfair  and 
unwarranted  situation  were  many  and 
complex.  Not  only  were  the  interests 
and  rights  of  the  Federal  Government  in- 
volved and  needful  of  protection  but  the 
rights  of  individuals  were  a  matter  of 
concern.  The  rights  of  employees  as 
individuals  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  State 
courts  over  incidents  of  a  tortious  nature 
within  a  State's  boundaries  were  matters 
to  be  considered  and  harmonized. 

The  bill  that  left  this  House  to  go  to 
the  other  body  was  the  subject  of  the 
careful  consideration  and  scrutiny  by 
the  capable,  able,  and  competent  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  each  of  whom, 
from  professional  competence,  is  learned 
in  the  law  and  certainly  qualifies  to  be 
considered  a  lawyers'  lawyer.  As  chair- 
man of  the  subccxnmittee  that  worked 
on  this  legislation  I  can  proudly  assert 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Donohuk],  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
KOREl.  the  gentleman  frcnn  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Toll],  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  KastenxeixrI,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Kasem], 
the  gentlonan  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hender- 
son], the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay],  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  all  contributed 
from  their  vast  store  of  legal  training, 
knowledge,  and  general  erudition  so  that 
this  Congress  can  enact  legislation  which 
was  long  sought,  because  it  was  long 
overdue,  to  correct  inequities  which 
should.  In  equity  and  Justice,  be  cor- 
rected. 

The  bill,  as  it  left  this  House,  we  all 
believed,  was  fair  to  all  and  harmonized 
all  views  on  the  basic  proposition  of  pro- 
tecting the  employee,  the  Federal  Gtov- 


emment,  third  parties,  and  the  interests 
of  States  in  matters  which  are  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  interests  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  believe  the  Senate  amendment  to 
this  bill  does  not  and  will  not  materially 
affect  the  views  of  the  House  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  bill  when  it  left  the  House 
for  Senate  action.  I  rest  my  belief  on 
the  view  that  the  Senate  amendment 
applies  merely  to  the  procedural  aspects 
of  the  legislation  and  not  to  the  basic 
purpose  of  limiting  the  right  of  action 
for  property  damage,  personal  tajury,  or 
death  exclusively  to  an  action  against 
the  United  States  when  the  cause  for 
such  action  arose  from  the  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  by  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment employee  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  and  throws  a 
cloak  of  protection  around  the  employee 
from  suits  against  him  personally. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the. gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Henderson]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec<md. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  7577  is  intended  to  meet  a  very 
serious  problem  of  possible  personal  lia- 
bility which  currently  Is  faced  by  every 
U.S.  employee  who  must  oF>erate  a  motor 
vehicle  as  a  i>art  of  his  Government  em- 
ployment. This  bill  meets  that  problem 
by  amending  section  2679  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  the 
remedy  against  the  United  States  pro- 
vided by  the  tort  claims  provisions  of 
that  title  for  damage  to  property,  per- 
sonal injury,  or  death  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  by  an  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment  shall  be  exclu- 
sive of  any  other  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing by  reason  of  the  same  subject  matter 
against  the  onployee  involved  or  his 
estate.  This  is  provided  for  in  a  new 
section  (b)  of  section  2679,  ajad  I  believe 
that  this  is  clearly  the  basic  part  of  the 
bill,  for  it  makes  clear  the  fact  that  the 
remedy  provided  against  the  United 
States  in  section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of 
the  code  is  to  be  the  exclusive  remedy. 

The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  made  it 
possible  for  individuals  to  bring  tort  ac- 
tions against  the  Government  in  the 
Federal  courts.  However,  the  provisions 
of  that  act  as  now  codified  in  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  do  not  afford 
a  Government  employee  relief  in  those 
instances  where  an  action  is  brought 
against  him  alone.  Thus  the  authority 
is  provided  in  title  28  for  the  bringing  of 
suits  against  the  United  States  based 
upon  the  very  accidents  which  may  also 
give  rise  to  suits  against  the  individual 
drivers.  The  tort  claims  provisions  of 
title  28  further  provide  for  the  adminis- 
trative settlement  of  claims  up  to  $2,600 
under  the  same  circumstances.  The  re- 
sult of  the  situation  is  that  all  of  the 
persons  who  operate  vehicles  for  the 
United  States  face  the  possibility  of  being 
sued  as  individuals  for  incidents  which 
occur  while  they  are  performing  duties 
in  behalf  of  the  Government. 


As  a  practical  matter,  the  Injured 
party  prefers  to  bring  his  action  against 
the  United  States  rather  than  against  a 
man  of  limited  resources  who  hi^pened 
to  have  been  driving  the  Government 
vehicle.  As  would  be  expected,  when  the 
action  has  been  brought  against  the  in- , 
dividual  driver  the  Judgments  involved 
have  been  for  relatively  small  amounts, 
but  those  judgments  work  a  real  hard- 
ship on  the  employee.  While  the  Gov- 
ernment has  adopted  a  general  policy  of 
affording  counsel  and  representation  to 
employees  sued  in  this  manner,  this  does 
not  help  when  a  Judgment  has  been  en- 
tered against  the  man.  The  employee  is 
then  faced  with  the  alternative  of  set- 
tling the  Judgment  or  of  prosecuting  an 
appeal.  Very  often  the  employee  is 
forced  to  conclude  the  matter  by  paying 
the  Judgment  or  of  prosecuting  an  ap- 
peal. Because  of  the  additional  expense 
and  difficulty  involved  with  an  S4^;>eal, 
the  employee  is  often  forced  to  conclude 
the  matter  by  paying  the  judgment. 

In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  ap- 
plication of  this  language,  the  bill  would 
provide  what  amounts  to  procedural  pro- 
visions in  new  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
proposed  as  a  part  of  section  2679.  First 
in  new  subsection  (c)  the  bill  provides 
for  notice  to  the  U.S.  attorney  of  the 
commencement  of  any  action  against  an 
employee,  and  for  the  defense  of  any 
such  action  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  subsection  (c)  providing  for  re- 
moval of  an  action  commenced  against 
an  individual  Federal  employee  in  a 
State  court  to  a  U.S.  district  court 
the  other  body  has  inserted  amend- 
atory language  conditioning  the  ac- 
tual removsJ  upon  consent  of  the 
plaintiff.  I  believe  this  language  must 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of 
new  subsection  (b),  which  provide  that 
the  remedy  provided  by  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28  are  to  be  the 
exclusive  remedy  in  such  actions.  There- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  amendatory 
language  permits  a  plaintiff  to,  in  effect, 
terminate  the  proceedings  at  that  point 
by  refusing  his  consent.  I  have  some 
reservations  concerning  such  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  feel  that  in  view  of  the  dem- 
onstrated need  for  this  legislation,  it  is 
best  that  the  House  accept  the  change 
so  that  legislation  can  be  enacted  at  this 
session. 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  the  settle- 
ment authority  contained  in  new  sub- 
section (e)  which  would  grant  the  At- 
torney General  the  authority  to  settle 
cases  in  the  same  manner  as  he  now  does 
imder  section  2677  of  title  28. 

This  is  a  particularly  important  pro- 
vision, for  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  will  find  it  Is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  United  States  to  settle 
the  matter  at  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
proceeding.  In  those  Instances  where 
the  proceeding  Is  commenced  in  a  State 
court  this  settlement  can  be  effected  be- 
fore removal  to  a  U.S.  district  court. 
This  makes  pcNSslble  the  elimination  of 
imnecessary  delay  and  difficulty  to 
everyone  concerned,  for  if  the  case  Is  a 
proper  one  for  settlement  It  Is  only  log- 
ical to  provide  authority  for  settlement 
without  requiring  removal  to  the  Federal 
court. 
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I  feel  tbat  we  must  fnunklgr  recognize 
that  tkie  vnlbkaea.  coneemteg  the  UaUlitr 
of  its  emploveeB  Is  a  matter  c(  direct  eon- 
cem  to  the  United  SUtes.  Tlie  threat 
of  this  Koi  of  liabihtj  to  all  Qoivenmiexit 
employees  who  most  operate  vehicles  in 
the  coarse  of  their  employment  has  an 
'adverse  ^ect  on  the  efDcieney  and 
morale  of  those  employees.  This  rela- 
tionship between  the  Government  and  its 
enmdoyees  was  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Gilman  (347  VA  507  (1954)),  and  the 
Court  made  this  statement  concerning 
the  importance  of  that  relationship  to 
the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs: 

The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Its  employees  have  pnaeateA  a  myriad  of 
problema  with  which  the  Congrees  over  the 
yean  has  dealt.  Tenure,  retirement,  dis- 
charge, veterans'  preferences,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  States  to  some  employees 
for  negligent  acts  of  other  employees — these 
are  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  on 
which  Cbngress  has  legislated.  Oovemment 
employment  gives  rise  to  policy  questions 
of  great  Import,  both  to  the  employees  and 
to  the  ezeciitlve  and  legislative  branches. 


PLACID  J.  PEOORARO  ET  AL. 

Mr.  LAMK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hA  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (HH.  6131)  for  the  relief 
of  Pladd  J.  Peooraro,  Gabrielle  Pecoraro, 
and  their  minor  child.  Joseph  Pecoraro, 
with  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendmoit. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bOl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  fcAows: 

Page  2,  line  4.  after  "Acf  Insert  ":  Pro- 
vtieA,  That  the  passage  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  eoDstmed  as  an  tnf  erenee  of  liability  on 
tike  part  of  the  Government  of  the  Uhlted 
States'*. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


VAUDATINa  SALARY  OVERPAY- 
MENTS MADE  TO  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consmt  for  the  immfdlatfi 
coDsideraUoa  of  the  hill  H.R.  4271.  which 
was  passed  over.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  gentlesnan  from  Michi- 
gan, and  he  has  withdrawn  his  request. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hjf  the  Senate  amd  Ootue  of 
Rejtresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  aaaerabled.  That  the 
payments  of  compensation,  incliiding  over- 
time, hoUday,  and  other  compensation, 
heretoTore  reeefwBd  by  any  oOeer  or  employee 
c^  the  U^iMed  Stetaa  or  the  Dtstrlet  at 
OolumMa  for  ttw  pertod  bighuitng  with  the 
ftarst  day  ot  the  first  pay  psrtod  which  began 
after  February  38,  1965.  and  ending  on  June 
38,  19S5,  and  which  were  based  upon  errone- 


retroactlvs  wag*  increaaea  admlnistra- 

tlva^  granted  In  thI'***^^""  to  the  retroactive 
■ala  y  adjustments  authinrlzed  by  section 
2(c)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  lii- 
crea  le  Act  of  1965,  are  hereby  validated.  In 
any  case  In  which  the  amotmt  at  any  such 
payment  has  heretofore  been  refunded  to 
the  United  States,  the  head  of  the  agency 
ocau  cmed.  upon  apfrtieatlon  theref ur  filed 
Witt  In  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  pay  out  of  any  money  currently 
aval  able  for  the  payment  of  compensation 
of  e  nployees  to  the  ofllcer  or  employee  mak- 
ing the  refund,  or  In  the  event  of  his  death 
to  t  le  person  entitled  thereto  In  accordance 
wttl  1  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  S.  1960 
(5  ns.C.  aif).  an  amotmt  equal  to  the 
amcunt  so  refunded.  In  the  audit  and 
sett  ement  of  the  accotm^s  oX  any  certlf ylog 
or  <  Isburslng  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
of  t  tie  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  of  any  payments  validated  by 
thlt  Act. 

1  he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
am  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tims,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
coil sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


June  6 


on  December  31 


SXJ|5COMMITTEE    ON    HEALTH    AND 
SAFETY 

Mr.  ROBERTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imunimous  consent  that  the  Sul>com- 
miltee  cm  Health  and  Safety  be  per- 
milted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during  gen- 
debate. 

le     SPEAKIER     pro     tempore.     Is 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
lan  from  Alabama? 
lere  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR.  11307)  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
nei  B  Act  so  as  to  authrarlxe  an  additional 
$1!  0  million  for  loans  to  small  business, 
an<    for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

'  he  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hj/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
BejreaentaUvea  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
Amarlea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  ''SmaU  Business 
Ad  Amendments  at  1960". 

esc.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wls>  indicated,  references  to  "the  Act"  are 
to  the  Small  Business  Act,  approved  July 
18,  19S8  (73  Stat.  384),  as  amended  by  the 
3m  Ul  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  ap- 
prcred  August  31.  1958  (73  Stot.  888).  and 
aa  :  urther  amended  by  an  Act  approved  Sep- 
tan iber  23. 1960  (73  Stat.  647) . 

£ec.  3.  Subsection  4(c)  of  the  Act  U 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$976,000,000"  in  each 
pla  »  it  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  1 1.125.000,000"; 

( 3)  by  striking  out  "»575,000.000,"  and  in- 
acrlng  in  Uea  thereof  '^736.000.000'*. 

GK.  4.  Subsection  6(b)  of  the  Act  is 
am  mded  by  strllElng  the  word  "and"  at  the 
enc  of  subparagraph  (8):  by  changing  the 
per  od  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (9)  to 
a  lemicolon  and  adding  the  word  "and"; 
an< ;  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
s:u1  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"  (10)  notwithstanding  section  3648  of  the 
aelsed  SUtutee  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
pay rentals  on  safety  deposit  boxes  used  by 
th<  Admlnlatratlon  for  the  safeguarding  of 
1ns  Lruments  held  as  security  for  loans  or  for 
Um    safegaartBng  at  other  docmnents." 

f  ma.  6.  Oectlon  10  of  the  Act  is  amended — 

1 1)  by  Btrtldnc  out  "every  alz  months" 
fro  n  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
of  each  year,"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "June  30  and"  from 
subsection  (b); 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection    (c);    and 

(4)  by  respectively  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (d),  (e).  and  (f)  as  (c),  (d), 
and  (e). 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  Act.  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PAl^lAN.  Mr.  Speako:,  I  do  not 
believe  that  much  time  will  be  necessary 
on  this  bill.  It  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  that  con- 
ducted hearings  cm  the  bill,  and  it  was 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Small  Business  Administraticm  to  make 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  under 
its  regular  business  loan  program.  Pres- 
ent law  limits  the  amount  of  these  loans 
which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  one 
time  to  $575  million.  The  bill  would 
raise  the  limit  to  $725  million. 

SBA  estimates  that  the  present  $575 
million  ceiling  will  be  reached  in  the  first 
half  of  next  year,  and  has  requested  the 
$150  million  increase  auth(»ri2ed  by  this 
bill  in  order  to  insure  that  SBA  will  be 
able  to  provide  needed  assistance  to 
small  firms  that  cannot  arrange  private 
financing  (m  reasonable  terms.  The 
Tn^^iny  and  Currency  C<»nmlttee  agreed 
unanimously  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
House,  after  Subcommittee  No.  3.  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  serve  aa  chair- 
man, held  hearings  on  it  and  unani- 
mously reported  it  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  the  House  shares  the 
feelings  of  the  committee,  that  we  must 
make  sure  this  authorlsatloti  is  sulOeient 
to  meet  estimated  needs  and  provide  a 
reserve  for  contingencies.  Before  SBA 
can  actually  make  tl^se  loans,  Qi  course. 
it  must  obtain  appropriations  from  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  make  three 
minor  amendmoits  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  One  would  authorize  SBA  to 
make  prepayments  of  rentals  on  safety 
deposit  boxes.  SBA  commonly  accepts 
seciuitles  as  loan  collateral,  which  must 
be  kept  in  safety  deposit  boxes.  Under 
the  law  today,  this  usually  means  SBA 
employees  must  pay  the  rent  on  these 
boxes  in  advance,  aixl  claim  reimburse- 
ment from  SBA  at  the  end  of  the  rental 
period. 

A  second  amendment  would  place 
SBA's  reports  to  the  Congress  on  an  an- 
nual basis.  They  are  now  required  to 
rep<M-t  every  6  months.  This  require- 
ment was  imposed  when  SBA  was  a  tem- 
porary agency,  and  tiM  Congress  wanted 
reports  at  short  Intervals  to  determine 
whether  the  program  shooki  be  contin- 
ued. In  1958,  however,  the  Congress 
made  SBA  a  permanent  agency,  and  its 
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reports  should  be  on  an  armual  basis,  the 
same  as  other  permanent  agencies. 

The  last  amendment  would  do  away 
with  a  provision  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  which  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  exercise  surveillance  over  the  SBA 
programs  to  see  whether  they  promote 
undue  concentration  of  economic  lywer. 
This  provision  got  into  the  law  more  or 
less  inadvertently,  and  adds  little  or 
nothing  to  the  Attorney  General's  re- 
sponsibilities under  other  general  laws. 
At  the  same  time  it  creates  an  erroneous 
impression  that  the  Attorney  General 
should  exercise  special  vigilance  over 
SBA's  operations.  This  was  not  in- 
tended, of  course,  and  the  bill  repeals  this 
provision. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan IMr.  HorniAN]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patmak]  a  ques- 
tion. Does  this  do  anything  for  the 
people,  the  druggists,  principally,  who 
are  trying  to  get  this  fair  trade  bill  up? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  no  reference  to 
anything  like  legislation.  It  only  au- 
thorizes $150  million  if  the  SPA  asks  for 
it  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriaticms 
of  the  House  makes  a  report  to  the  House 
and  recommends  it  and  the  Congress 
passes  it.  This  is  just  an  authorization 
bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Just 
more  money. 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Just  more  money,  yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  It  will 
not  help  these  folks  that  want  this  fair 
trade  legislation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  has  no  reference  to 
any  legislation;  none. 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  And  It 
does  not  affect  any? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  affect  any 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  m«nbers  of  the  committee 
and.  in  fact,  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  sign  a  discharge  petition.  It 
seems  to  be  in  style  now  to  sign  discharge 
petitions.  I  do  not  intend  to  sign  this 
one  I  have  in  mind,  because  I  do  not  sign 
discharge  petitions.  The  wire  I  received 
this  morning  reads : 

St.  Josbth.  Mich.,  June  4, 1960. 
Representative  Clasb  HomcAH. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

As  President  of  the  Trioounty  Druggist 
Asaodation  representing  the  majwlty  of  the 
fc^owing  pharmacies  and  their  emi^oyees,  I 
urge  yon  to  sign  discharge  p«tlti<Hi  of  HJl. 
1353  for  enactment  of  fair  trade:  Bangor, 
Swanstra  Drug  Store;  Benton  Harbor,  Barn- 
ard Drug  CX>..  Battlement  Drug  Co.,  Biz's 
Drug  Store,  Browns  Pharmacy,  Burke  Drug 
Store,  Plar  Drug  Store.  Pldelity  Drug  Store. 
GUleaples  Drug  Oentor,  aillespies  Pharmacy, 
Muir's  Cut  Rate  Drugs.  Talbots  Drug  Store, 
Walgreen  Drugstore,  Wilders  Inc.;  Berrien 
Springs,  Kraose  Pharmacy.  Sehug  Drug 
Store;  Btoomlngrtale,  Spayde  Drug  Store; 
Bridgman.  Knaak  Drug  Co.,  wmiams  Phar- 
macy; Buchanan.  Onodtke  Drug  Store,  V71s- 
ner's  Drug  Store;  Cassopolis.  Oohn  Drug 
Store.  Hansen's  Drug  Store;  Coloma.  Badt's 
Pharmacy;  Decatw,  Narregan's  Drug  Store; 
Dowaglac,  Burrllngame  and  Stahl,  Dowaglac 
Drugs  Inc..  BoinKimy  Drag  Store;  Eau  Claire. 
Doc's  Rezall  Drug  Store;  Edwardsburg.  Klng- 
ICT's  PharaMkcy;   Oobels.   Oobels  Pharmacy; 


Hartford.  Clark's  Drug  Store,  Hartford  Phar- 
macy; Lawrence,  jMminga  Drag  Store;  Law- 
ton.  BarbCT's  Drag  Store;  liarcalkNk.  Inger- 
soU  Drug  Store;  MiUburg.  Millburg  Drugs; 
New  Buffalo,  Josenhans  Drug  Store;  NUea. 
Castle  Drug  Store,  Dettns  Drug  SttM-e.  Doctors 
Pharmacy,  Inc.,  Drolet  Main  Oak  Pharmacy, 
Economy  Drug  Store,  Mutual  Cut  Rate  Drag 
Co.,  Pat's  East  Gate  Pharmacy,  Royal  Drug 
Co.;  Paw  Paw,  Dillown  Drug  Store,  l^jMiyde's 
Drug  Store;  St.  Joseph.  Blzer  Drug  Store. 
OUlespies  Drug  Store  Inc..  Richard  Gillespira 
Pharmacy,  LasaUe  Drug  Co..  Square  Drug 
Co.,  Upton  Drug  Co.,  Inc.;  Sawyer,  Tollas 
Drug  Store;  South  Haven,  Macdonald  Drug 
Store,  Bomers  Drug  Store,  South  Haven  Drug 
Co.,  StevensviUe,  Loeffler's  Drug  Store;  Three 
Oaks,  Downtown  Drugs,  Wltker  Drug  Store; 
Watervllet.  Hutchlns  Drug  Store.  Lewis 
Drug  Store. 

Waixt  WnxiAMS. 

They  read  swnewhere  in  the  paper,  or 
someone  told  them,  or  they  have  heard 
it  over  the  radio,  about  that  group  that 
was  up  in  the  gallery  last  Thursday  and 
Friday  just  up  and  forced  Members  to 
sign  a  discharge  p>etition — hence  they 
follow  the  precedent  as  many  others  who 
have  votes  will.  They  have  heard  of  the 
success  of  that  pressure  group.  So  they 
wired  me  this  morning  wanting  to  know 
what  I  am  going  to  do  to  help  them. 
Personally  I  think  it  is  all  wrong.  But 
you  can  see  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  There  is  a  petition  on 
the  desk  for  that  particular  bill  and 
there  are  signatures  on  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  sign  it? 

Mr.  MASON.  I  have  signed  it.  And 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  signed  a  pe- 
tition in  15  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  That  is 
a  long,  long  while.  I  have  refused  to  go 
along  with  that  method  for  20  years  toe 
I  know  it  means  legislative  chaos.  TlJe 
point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  and  the 
only  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  Is. 
you  can  see  what  is  happ^ilng.  I  will 
not  sign  a  petition,  perhaps  because  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  that  particular  leg- 
islation. But  when  I  do  favw:  a  bill  I 
will  not  sign  because  so  doing  will  In  the 
end  prevent  fair  consideration  of  many, 
many  bills.  But  if  we  are  going  to  get 
all  this  legislation  before  the  House, 
seriously,  I  would  suggest  that  the  easi- 
est, the  quickest,  and  the  most  effective 
way  is  to  abolish  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  permit  all  bills  to  come  up  in 
the  order  they  are  ffled.  Of  course,  there 
will  not  be  anybody  here  to  protect  the 
people  in  the  future.  We  will  be  here, 
so  why  worry?  Is  that  to  be  our  atti- 
tude? Do  you  see  what  we  are  coming 
to?  The  rules  of  the  House  do  not 
amount  to  a  tinker's  dam  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  they  will  not  in  the  future 
if  that  is  the  way  we  are  going  to  do 
business.  So,  when  it  is  politically  ex- 
pedient, Just  walk  down  to  the  desk  and 
sign  the  petition?  Not  me.  Now,  I 
would  not  say  that  to  my  good  friend 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Masoh],  because  he 
would  not  do  anything  Just  for  political 
expediency. 

Mr.  MASON.    I  beUeve  in  what  that 
petition  caDs  tor  and  I  felt  ti  was  eaqie- 


dient  for  me  to  sign  that  petition,  al- 
though I  refuse  to  sign  most  petitions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  cut  out  that  word 
"expediwit."  L  too,  believe  in  reme- 
dial legislation  for  those  interested.  I 
only  want  to  be  sure  it  will  be  helpful 
and  have  it  come  up  in  a  manner  that 
will  not  in  the  future  be  harmful.  But 
if  we  yield  now,  what  is  going  to  happen 
here?  You  will  have  the  well  of  the 
House  so  filled  with  bills,  with  perhaps 
nine-tenths  of  which  we  do  not  agree. 
I  cannot  sign  this  discharge  petiticm 
much  as  I  desire  the  bill  be  reported 
out.  The  Rules  Cwnmittee  is  our  in- 
surance against  crackpot  bills,  our  safe- 
guard for  sound  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is.  Will  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
11207,  as  amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  moti<m  to  reconsider  was  laid  aa 
the  table. 


CENTRAL  BANK  FOR 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideratlMi  <a  the  bill  (S.  2S77)  to 
amend  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  to 
provide  for  increased  representatiwi  by 
regional  banks  for  cooperatives  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Coitral  Bank 
f  <»:  Cooperatives,  which  is  identical  with 
the  bill  KH.  10310,  which  passed  the 
House  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clnrk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tn  Congress  msaembled.  That  the 
terms  of  office  of  directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  estabUaaied  prior  to 
January  1.  1961.  shall  continue  through  the 
3lBt  day  of  December  1980  and  shaU  expire 
at  the  end  of  that  day,  and  thereafter  such 
Board  shaU  be  constituted  in  accordance 
with  section  81  of  the  rum  Credit  Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  which  Is  hereby  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Swc.  81.  BoA«D  or  Dnncroaa  or  thb  C«w- 
TKAi.  Bawk. — (a)  The  Central  Bank  for 
Cooperatives  shall  have  thirteen  directors, 
one  from  each  of  the  twelve  farm  credit  dis- 
tricts and  a  dlrector-at-large.  Tte  dlreetor- 
at-large  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Oovernor 
by  and  with  the  advlee  and  consent  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Inttlany.  direc- 
tors from  six  of  Hm  farm  eredlt  districts 
diall  be  ^>polnted  by  the  Oovernor  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  coneent  of  the  Federal 
Fann  Credit  Board  and  directors  from  the 
otiber  six  farm  eredlt  dftstrteta  shaU  be 
elected  by  the  board  at  dtreetora  at  the 
tvgloaal  bank  for  eooperattves  tn  the  dis- 
trict, me  Fwm  Credit  AdmlnlserattaB  riuOl 
dealgBata  the  dletetota  wbldi  rtuua  be  rep- 
isaentsil  by  a|i|iululed  dlieeters  and  which 
toy  eleetod  dliecton.     KMoept  as  ottierwtse 
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raqumd  ujuter  lubMCtkws  (b)  tJoA  (c)  of 
this  aaetton.  a  dlreetor  •ppotnUd  for  »  dto- 
trtet  HuU  b«  ■oeoesded  by  a  dlnetor  eleetwl 
In  tlM  aun*  district  and  a  dlreetor  elMtad 
in  a  district  ibaU  b«  laooMdad  bj  a  dtreetor 
MXMlntad  for  tba  same  district.  Tb*  tvm 
of  oOcs  of  a  director  shall  bs  tbrss  yean. 
•xeepC  that  ths  tsnns  of  oOoe  for  directors 
oUur  than  ths  dlreetor-at-larfs  which  be- 
gins January  1,  1901.  itMUl  bs  one  year,  two 
years,  and  three  years.  dlTlded  equaUy 
ftfwrtng  sleeted  and  appointed  dlrsctors  as 
rtnsltnsted  by  ths  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion. The  Farm  Credit  Administration  shall 
preaerlbe  rules  and  regulations  and  take  all 
other  action  neoeesary  to  permit  the  elec- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

"(b)  Whenerer,  as  of  June  30  of  any  year, 
the  Vtem  Okedlt  AdnUnlstration  determines 
that  ths  sum  at  the  capital  stock  and  sub- 
serlpttons  to  ths  guaranty  fund  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  held  by  perscma  other  than  the 
OoTemor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  snd 
surplus  and  user  ye  accounts  of  said  bank 
squals  or  exceeds  06%  per  centum  of  the 
total  capital  stock,  subecriptians  to  the 
guaranty  fund  and  surplus  and  reeenre  ac- 
counts of  said  bank,  the  directMs  from  the 
farm  credit  districts  for  the  terms  begin- 
ning the  next  succeeding  January  1  shall  all 
be  elected  1>y  the  board  of  directors  at  the 
regional  bank  for  cooperatlTes  in  the  re- 
spectlTe  districts. 

"(c)  WbeneTer.  as  of  June  30  of  any  year. 
the  numbM'  of  elected  directors  exceeds  six 
and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  deter- 
minee  that  the  sum  of  ths  ci^rital  stock  and 
subscriptions  to  the  guaranty  fund  of  the 
Central  Bank  held  by  pcreona  other  than 
the  CkMremor  on  behalf  of  the  United  Statee 
and  surplus  and  reaenre  acooimts  of  said 
bank  does  not  equal  or  exceed  00%  per  cen- 
tum of  tix9  total  capital  stock,  subscriptions 
to  the  guaranty  fund  and  surpliu  and  re- 
ssrrs  accounts  of  said  bank,  the  directors 
from  the  farm  credit  districts  for  the  terms 
beginning  the  next  succeeding  January  1 
duOl  be  appoAnted  by  the  Ooremcr  of  the 
Item  Credit  Administration  by  and  with  the 
adTloe  and  consent  of  the  Federal  Fsrm 
Credit  Board,  until  the  number  of  elected 
directors  is  reduced  to  six.  If  directors  are 
not  required  to  be  appointed  for  all  of  the 
terms  beginning  the  next  succeeding  Jan- 
uary 1,  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of 
elected  directors  to  six.  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  shall  designate  the  terms  to 
be  flUed  by  appc^ntment  or  election. 

"(d)  Any  Tacaney  in  the  Board  at  Direc- 
tors shall  bs  flllsd  for  the  unexpired  term 
in  the  same  manner,  by  appointment  or 
election,  in  which  the  vacant  office  was  filled. 
Each  director  elected  or  ai4>olnted  for  a  dis- 
trict shall  haTe  been  a  resident  of  such  dis- 
trict for  at  least  two  years  prior  to  Sec- 
tion or  appointment  and  shall  have  ex- 
perience with  the  business  and  flnawlal  op- 
eraUon  of  agricultural  cooperatlvee.  No  per- 
son shaU  be  eligible  for  election  or  i^ipolnt- 
ment  as  a  director  for  a  district  If  such  per- 
son has.  within  two  years  next  preceding  the 
commencement  of  the  term,  been  a  salaried 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration or  of  any  corporation  operat- 
ing under  its  supervision.  No  person  shall 
be  rtiglble  to  serve  as  an  elected  or  appointed 
director  for  a  district  for  more  than  two 
tan  terms  of  three  yesrs.  plus  any  elected 
or  appointed  term  of  less  than  three  years, 
which  exftfres  immediately  preceding  his 
election  or  appointment  to  a  fiill  term.  Any 
person  who  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Fkrm 
Credit  Board  when  appointed  or  elected  as 
director  shall  resign  as  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Fkrm  Qredit  Board  before  sssumlng  his 
duties  as  director  of  the  Central  Bank.  No 
person  who  beeomee  such  dtreetor  shall  be 
eligible  to  oonttniM  to  sws  U  he  beeomee 
a  membv  of  the  Fsdsral  Item  Credit  Board 
or  an  oAoer  or  employee  of  the  Item  Credit 
Adminlstratl<»  or  an  offieer  or  employee  of 
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any  oorponnkkm  operating  imdsr  the  super- 
TisKn  of  the  Ftem  Oredtt  Administration. 
Any  tippaliiUA  director  may  be  removed  at 
plea  nire  at  any  time  by  the  Item  Credit  Ad- 
min stratlon." 

T  le  Mil  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tim ':  was   read  the   third   time,   and 


motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
table, 
similar  House  bill  (HH.  10310)  was 


on  the  table. 


EX  ["ENSION  OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
1  nON  ACT 

&  r.  BROWN  of  Ge<M^a.  Mr.  ^;>eaker. 
I  m  >ye  to  suspmd  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  13052)  to  extend  the  Defense 
Pro  iucUon  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  for 
an  additional  2  years. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B ;  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Refresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
717  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended  (50  UB.C.  app.  31M).  Is 
ami  nded  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1000"  and 
Inwrtlng  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1902". 

1  he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
sec  >nd  demanded? 

I '  not.  the  question  is  on  suspending 
the  rules  and  passing  the  bilL 

1  he  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
tiii  -ds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
ruls  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
paised. 

> ,  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tab  le. 


[NDIAN  LANDS  IN  MINNESOTA 

][r.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
SUE  Tend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
11! })  to  authorise  the  sale  of  inherited 
int  irests  in  trust  and  restricted  allotted 
lauds  and  restricted  purchased  allotted 
lao  ds  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for 
ott  er  purposes,  as  amended. 

'  "he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ret  reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Am  trica  tn  Congress  assembled.  That  upon 
req  lest  of  the  owners  of  a  majority  Indian 
int  Test  in  land  in  Minnesota  in  which  any 
imdvlded  interest  is  held  by  the  United 
Sta  tea  in  tnist  for  tm  individual  Indian  or  an 
Ind  Ian  tribe,  or  in  which  any  undivided  in- 
ter* St  is  held  by  an  individual  Indian  at  an 
Ind  Ian  tribe  subject  to  a  restriction  against 
all^iation  imposed  by  the  United  States,  the 
of  the  Interior  is  authorised  to  sell 
undivided  Indian  trust  or  restricted  in- 
in  the  land.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
to executa  all  appropriate  title  docu- 
for  sales  made  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  such  sales 
I  ccordance  with  the  regulations  applicable 
1  adlvldual  Indian  moneys. 

2.  Sales  of  all  Indian  trxist   or  re- 
tnterests  in  land  pursuant  to  section 
this  Act  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
fol^wlng  procedure: 

Upon  receipt  of  requesta  from  the  re- 
number of  owners,  the  Secretary  shall 
each  owner  of  an  undivided  Indian  In- 
in  the  land  by  a  letter  directed  to  his 
known  address  that  each  such  owner 
a  right  to  purchase  the  land  for  Ite  ap- 
praised value  unless  one  of  the  owners  ob- 
|se  s  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
or  for  a  lower  price  if  all  of  the  owners 
agr  le,  and  that  if  more  than  one  owner  wants 
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to  purchase  the  land  it  will  be  sold  on  the 
basis  of  sealed  competitive  bids  restricted  to 
the  owners  of  tudlvlded  Interest  in  the  land. 

(b)  If  no  Indian  owner  of  an  undivided 
interest  tn  the  land  electa  to  purchase  the 
land  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  tribe  owns  no  interest  in  the 
land,  the  Secretary  shall  offer  to  sell  the 
land  at  Ita  appraised  valus  to  the  tribe 
that  occupies  the  reeervation,  if  any,  where 
the  land  Is  located,  unices  one  of  the  Indian 
owners  objecta  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  to  a  sale  to  the  tribe  at  the  ap- 
praised value. 

(c)  If  any  Indian  owner  objecta  to  a  sale 
to  one  of  the  other  owners  or  to  the  tribe 
at  the  appraised  value,  the  Secretary  shall 
offer  the  land  for  sale  by  sealed  competitive 
bids  with,  on  requeet.  a  preferential  right  in 
the  tribe  or  any  Indian  owner  to  meet  the 
high  bid.  unless  one  of  the  Indian  owners 
objects  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  grant  of  such  preferential  right.  All 
bids  shaU  be  rejected  if  no  bid  subetantlally 
equal  to  the  appraised  value  is  received.  If 
the  preferential  right  is  extended  and  more 
than  one  person  exerclsee  the  preferential 
right,  the  sale  shaU  be  made  to  the  one  who 
makes  the  highest  offer. 

(d)  If  any  Indian  owner  objecta  to  a  sale 
by  sealed  competitive  bid  with  a  preferential 
right  to  meet  the  high  bid,  the  Secretary 
shall  offer  the  land  for  sale  by  sealed  bids 
without  such  preferential  right,  but.  upon 
requeet,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  tribe  or 
one  of  the  Indian  owners  to  ssk  immedi- 
ately after  bids  are  opened  that  the  land 
be  sold  at  auction,  in  which  event  auction 
bidding  shall  be  limited  to  persons  who  sub- 
mitted sealed  bids  in  amounta  not  leas  than 
75  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
land,  the  Indian  owners,  and  the  tribe.  The 
highest  seaJed  bids  shall  be  considered  the 
opening  auction  bid.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
unless  the  price  is  substantially  equal  to  the 
appraised  value. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may.  iriien  he  deems  it 
in  the  best  interesta  of  the  Indian  owners, 
obtain  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  owner  of 
a  non-Indian  Intereet  In  the  land  to  be  sold 
authorising  the  Secretary  to  sell  and  convey 
the  Intereet  of  the  non-Indian  owner  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  any  part  of  the  procedure  pro- 
vided In  this  section. 

Sxc.  3.  For  the  purposss  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  repreeent  any  Indian  owner 
who  is  a  minor,  or  who  is  non  compos  mentis, 
and  after  giving  reasonable  notice  by  pub- 
lication of  the  pr(q;x>sed  sale  he  may  repre- 
sent an  Indian  owner  who  cannot  be  located. 

Sec  4.  Whenever  land  is  offered  for  sale 
pursuant  to  the  i»t>vlslons  of  this  Act  under 
conditions  that  permit  a  tribe  to  purchase 
the  land  or  to  compete  for  ita  purchase,  the 
tribe  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  reasonable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Sxc.  S.  In  order  to  assist  tribes  that  wish 
to  purchase  land  offered  for  sale  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  ths  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authoriaed  to  make  a  loan  to  any 
tribe  under  the  conditions  stated  below,  pro- 
vided the  tribe  is  unable  to  obtain  a  loan 
from  other  sourcee  and  does  not  have  funds 
available  in  an  amount  that  Is  adequata  to 
make  the  purchase.  Such  locm  shall  be  made 
from  the  revolving  funds  authorised  by  the 
Acta  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Stat.  984.  »80). 
June  20.  1080  (49  Stat.  1907,  1908) .  and  April 
19,  1960  (04  Stat.  44).  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. The  appn^riation  authorisation 
in  section  10  of  the  Act  of  June  18.  1984  (48 
Stat.  980),  Is  hereby  amended  by  increasl^ 
it  from  810,000.000  to  826.000,000. 

(a)  The  amount  of  the  loan  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  appraissd  valus  at  the  land  plus 
the  value  of  any  other  property  the  tribe 
may  mortgage  or  pledge  as  sectuity  for  the 
loan. 

(b)  Title  to  the  land  purohaaed  by  the 
tribe  may  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  tribe 
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without  any  restriction  or  alienation,  con- 
trol, or  use,  or,  with  the  i^proval  of  the  Sec- 
retary, in  the  name  of  the  United  States  In 
trust  for  the  tribe  if  the  land  U  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  an  Indian  reserva- 
Uon. 

(c)  The  tribe  shall  give  to  the  United 
States  a  mortgage  on  the  land  purchased 
with  the  loan,  and  on  any  other  tribal  prop- 
erty which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
secure  the  loan  adequately. 

(d)  The  loan  shall  be  for  a  term  of  not  to 
exceed  twenty-five  years,  and  shall  bear  In- 
terest at  a  oompoelte  rate  coaslsUng  of  ( 1 )  a 
rate  equal  to  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outetandlng  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  month 
In  which  the  loan  is  made,  as  such  rate  Is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaa- 
ury,  plxis  (2)  a  rate,  to  cover  losses  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  rate  shall  be 
not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  and 
not  more  than  1  per  centum.  The  loan  need 
not  require  repayment  In  equal  Installments, 
but  it  shall  require  repayment  according  to 
a  schedule  that  will  fuUy  amortize  the  loan 
within  the  time  specified.  In  the  event  of  a 
default  In  the  repasrment  of  the  loan,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  such 
action  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
interesta  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Before  a  loan  is  made  the  tribe  shall 
submit  for  approval  oC  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  a  plan  for  the  use  of  the  lands  to  be 
purchased.  Such  plan  may  be  revised  from 
time  to  time  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Before  approving  a  tribal  plan,  but 
not  subsequent  provisions  thereof,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  obtain  the  views  of  the  members 
of  the  tribe  by  referendum  or  such  other 
means  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(f)  The  cost  of  managing  any  land  pur- 
chased by  a  tribe  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  borne  by  the  trioe  and  not  by  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  8.  Any  tribe  that  adopte,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  a 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  6(e)  of  this  Act 
is  hereby  authorised,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  sell  any 
trilMl  land  or  other  property  In  furtherance 
of  such  plan. 

Sxc.  7.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  repeal  any 
authority  to  sell  or  lease  trust  or  restricted 
land  that  la  conferred  by  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
attempts  to  do  two  things.  It  attempts 
to  start  a  program  that  would  try  to 
clear  up  what  has  become  one  of  the 
most  complicated  situations  in  our  In- 
dian affaii's  in  this  Nation  today,  and 
that  is  the  fractionated  heirship  of  the 
Indian  lands.  The  bill  if  passed  will 
authorize  the  increase  of  a  loan  pro- 
gram from  (10  million  lo  $25  million,  or 
an  increase  of  $15  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  I  want  to  emphasize  about  the 
bill,  H.R.  1150,  that  is  now  before  the 
House.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  do  is 
to  thank  the  author  of  the  bill,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall ]. 
for  having  brought  befcwc  our  commit- 
tee in  concrete  form  a  problem  which 
has  been  troubling  many  of  us  for  a 


number  of  years.  He  has  given  us  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  this  problem — ^the 
great  and  complicated  problem  of  frac- 
tional holdings  of  rights  in  Indian  trust 
lands — in  a  particular  setting  and  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  for  it  which  is  suit- 
able at  least  to  the  situation  in  Min- 
nesota. Moreover,  he  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  committee  in  its  various 
amendments  to  his  bill.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  while  we  may  not  have  a  final 
answer  yet  which  is  applicable  nation- 
wide, we  are  much  further  along  the  road 
to  getting  one  than  we  were  a  few 
months  ago  and  that  Mr.  Marshall's  bill, 
as  amended,  will  be  an  excellent  guide 
to  us  and  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
Indian  affairs  in  going  from  here  to 
broader  and  deeper  problems. 

This  is  the  second  point  I  want  to 
emphasize:  The  fractionated  heirship 
problem  is  not  peculiar  to  Minnesota. 
It  is  a  problem  throughout  the  West  and, 
indeed,  throughout  the  Nation,  wher- 
ever Indian  lands  are  found.  The  prob- 
lem dates  back  to  the  1880's  and  1890's, 
when  the  Congress  adopted  the  policy 
of  encouraging  Indians  to  reduce  their 
tribal  holdings  and  to  take  individual 
allotments  of  land.  If.  in  those  days, 
the  Indians  had  been  in  a  position  to 
take  and  hold  their  allotments  in  fee 
simple,  we  would  not  have  the  problem 
we  do  today.  They  were  not  in  a  pcksi- 
tion  to  do  so.  Instead,  they  were  given 
trust  allotments.  The  result  is  that  the 
lands  were  not  freely  alienable,  and  that 
on  the  death  of  the  original  allottee  the 
allotment  usually  descended  undivided 
to  all  of  his  heirs.  And  on  the  death 
of  any  of  these  heirs  his  undivided  share 
of  the  allotment  usually  descended  to 
his  heirs.  And  so  on.  and  so  on.  until, 
in  some  instances  today,  the  heirs  of  the 
heirs  of  the  heirs  are  entitled  to  a  check 
for  as  little  as  a  nickel  once  or  twice  a 
year  for  his  interest  in  the  land.  This 
pUes  up  administrative  expenses  beyond 
all  reason  or  understanding,  and  it  makes 
for  very  inefficient  use  of  the  land. 

But.  although  this  heirship  problem  is 
not  peculiar  to  Minnesota,  the  commit- 
tee's amendment  does  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  nationwide.  We  have  care- 
fully confined  the  bill  to  Minnesota  for 
several  reasons.  Pirst,  the  committee 
has  under  way  a  careful  study  which  the 
Library  of  Congress  is  making  for  it  of 
the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  problem. 
We  want  to  see  the  results  of  that  study 
before  we  attonpt  a  nationwide  solu- 
tion. Second,  the  committee  has  before 
it  bills  from  other  sections  cA  the  coun- 
try Involving  the  same  problem  where 
there  is  something  less  than  unanimity 
concerning  how  it  shall  be  handled.  We 
do  not  want  to  impose  a  solution  on  these 
other  areas  before  we  know  in  detail 
what  their  problems  and  suggested  solu- 
tions are.  But  the  Minnesota  situation 
is  ripe  for  solution.  As  far  as  the  com- 
mittee is  aware,  everyone  is  agreed  on 
the  solution  that  is  now  before  the 
House — the  author  of  the  bill,  the  com- 
mittee itself,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Indians  concerned.  It  did  not 
seem  to  us  desirable  to  hold  up  useful 
legislation  of  this  sort  in  an  instance 
where  it  is  locally  acceptable  imtil  every- 


one else,  all  around  the  coimtry,  could 
be  heard  from  and  brought  into  agree* 
ment. 

As  a  third  point,  I  want  to  emphasize 
vi^iat  it  is  that  the  legislatitxi  does.  Pri- 
marily, it  provides  a  way  for  overcoming 
the  impasse  that  now  faces  Indian  heirs 
If  they  wish  to  dispose  of  their  father's 
allotment  and  concentrate  the  entire 
title  In  one  person  or  receive  cash  for 
their  interest  in  it.  Partition  of  lands 
is.  in  most  cases,  not  a  practical  solution. 
The  allotments  are  too  small  to  stand 
I^ysical  fractionate  and  still  be  useful. 
But  as  things  stand  now.  it  takes  the 
unanimous  consent  of  all  heirs  before 
there  can  be  a  sale.  What  the  bill  does 
is  to  permit  a  sale  to  be  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
if  requested  by  the  holders  of  50  pereent 
or  more  of  the  Indian  Interest  in  the 
land.  It  also  preserves  a  fair  oppor- 
timity.  if  the  Indian  tribe  concerned  is 
interested  in  acquiring  the  land,  far  it  to 
do  so  before  it  goes  into  non-Indian  own- 
ership. The  committee  is  not.  In  other 
words,  encouraging  the  dlt9x>sttion  of  In- 
dian land  to  non-Indians.  We  are  too 
fully  aware  of  the  need  for  preserving  a 
land  base  for  our  Indian  citizens  to  do 
this.  But  we  are  interested  in  giving  the 
heirs  a  fair  oi^wrtunlty  to  dispose  of 
interests,  which  too  frequently  amoimt  to 
mmute  fractions  of  a  small  tract  of  land, 
and  to  receive  the  cash  equivalent  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

I  have  mentioned  our  attempt  to  pre- 
serve an  opportunity  for  the  Indian 
tribes  concerned  to  buy  up  this  land  if 
they  see  fit  to  do  so.  That  is  my  fourth 
point.  And  it  leads  directly  into  the 
fifth — the  necessity  of  making  money 
available  on  a  loan  basis  to  Mbes  that 
wi^  to  exercise  this  right.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  have  included  in  the 
bill  a  provision  increasing  the  amount 
that  may  be  lent  to  Indian  tribes  imder 
the  existing  congressionally  approved 
revolving  loan  fund  program  from  $10 
million  to  $25  mllUon.  Although  this 
provision  appears  in  a  bin  dealing  pri- 
marily with  Minnesota  Indian  prob- 
lons,  the  benefits  of  this  particular  pro- 
vlsimi  will  be  available  to  Indians  all 
over  the  country  not  only  for  land  pur- 
chases but  for  other  worthwhile  pro- 
gramis  as  well.  In  fact,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intent 
that  the  increased  revolving  fund  shall 
be  used  principally  for  financing  land 
purchases — there  is  too  much  other  good 
work  for  it  to  do  fcH-  it  to  get  bogged 
down  In  this  one  direction.  Even  if  the 
Minnesota  bill  has  not  provided  the  ur- 
gent occasion  for  an  increase  in  the 
loan  fund,  the  increase  would  have  been 
necessary.  For  the  calls — the  legitimate 
caUs — on  the  fimd  at  present  are  more 
than  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  handle  within  the  present  limita- 
tion. Ilie  repayment  record,  as  the 
ocHnmittee  report  makes  clear,  has  been 
an  excellent  one.  CoUectioins  are  (xily 
2^  percent  delinquent  and  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  loans  have  had  to  be 
written  off  or  extended.  I  daresay  that 
not  many  commercial  lenders  have  as 
good  a  record  as  that.  Conaeqnently. 
in  view  of  the  need  and  In  view  of  the 
care  with  which  the  moneya  lent  have 
been  handled.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
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OoQcrev  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  great  Jiistlflcatlo&  for  this  aspeet  of 
the  bill  and  that  the  Appropriations 
Cooimlttee  will  see  its  merits  as  future 
applicatloas  are  made  to  them  to  imple- 
ment this  provision  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SpMker.  the  program  we  now 
have  operating  probably  has  been  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  insofar  as 
being  less  costly  to  the  Federal  aovan- 
ment  than  any  other  program  thftt  I 
know  of.  The  loans  have  been  repaid 
I  think  better  than  in  any  other  pro- 
gram we  have  with  only  a  small  f  racticm 
of  the  loans,  less  than  1  percent,  having 
been  charged  off  as  not  collectible. 

Mr.  Speller,  I  believe  this  is  all  I 
need  to  say  at  this  time.  Others  will 
cover  details  and  emphaslae  points  that 
I  may  have  missed  or  skipped  over  too 
lightly.  I  urge  enactment  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  the  author 
of  the  bill  [Mr.  MabshallI,  for  further 
explanation. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  its  Subc<Hnmit- 
tee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  bringing  H.R. 
1150  before  the  House  today.  The  in- 
terest and  courtesy  shown  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspixall]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Halxt] 
are  deeply  i4>preciated.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  his  subcommittee  are 
to  be  commended  for  the  excellent  re- 
port filed  on  the  bill. 

Very  simply,  the  bill  Xtetore  you  au- 
thorizes the  sale  of  Indian  interests  in 
trust  and  restricted  lands  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota  upon  request  of  the  owners 
of  a  majority  of  such  interests. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  mraibers  oi 
the  Minnesota  ChimDewa  Tribe  who  have 
l<mg  been  dissatisfled  with  the  vexing 
and  cumbersome  requirements  for  such 
sales.  The  time-consuming  and  expen- 
sive procedures  involved  have  made 
sales  virtually  Impossible  in  many  cases. 
By  requiring  that  aU  persons  having  an 
interest  in  a  tract  agree  to  such  sales, 
the  present  law  is  unable  to  cope  with 
the  problem  of  fractionated  heirships 
which  has  arisen  over  the  past  70  years. 
Presently  or  potentially  involved  are 
some  1,500  tracts  of  Indian  lands  in 
Minnesota  containing  almost  60.000 
acres.  Most  of  these  allotments  were 
made  many  years  sigo  and  as  the  orig- 
inal allottees  and  their  immediate  heirs 
have  died,  their  interests  have  been  sub- 
divided over  and  over  again.  Broken 
into  individual  tracts,  most  would  be  so 
small  as  to  be  us^ess.  As  the  commit- 
tee has  pointed  out.  there  are  instances 
in  which  heirs  receive  quarterly  checks 
from  the  Oovemment  for  5  cents  or  less 
as  their  share  of  income  from  the  lands. 
Effective  use  of  the  lands  is  prevented 
by  the  requirement  of  100  p«xent  con- 
sent from  all  heirs  or  their  legal 
guardian.  Many  of  these  persons  have 
left  the  reservation  areas,  others  are 
now  Canadian  dtiaens.  some  are  hos- 
pitalised and  some  cannot  be  located. 
In  some  eases,  the  interest  is  €i  such 
little  value  that  eiven  appointment  of  a 
legal  guardian  Is  impraetleal. 

By  permitting  a  majority  of  owners 
to  consent  to  the  sale  of  sodi  lands  the 
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pres  mt  impasse  can  be  bndcen  and  eco- 
ic  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  heirs 
o  the  community, 
assist  in  keying  land  within  the 
.jktion  under  Indian  ownership,  the 
idudes  Important  preference  rights 
le  Indian  citizens. 
:h  of  the  owners  of  Indian  inter- 
__  any  1<^"«^  being  sold  is  given  the 
to  purchase  at  appraised  value  im- 
fthere  ts  objecticm  to  this  procedvire 
jother  owner.  In  addition,  the  tribe 
IvMi  the  right  to  purchase  at  a^)- 
value  unless  objection  is  made 
by  in  Indian  owner.  The  bill  also  gives 
a  pi  efer^itial  right  to  the  tribe  and  In- 
dlai  owners  to  purchase  by  matching  the 
higliest  sealed  competitive  bid  received 
if  tl  ere  has  been  objection  of  sale  at  ap- 
prai  Bed  value. 

Tie  bill  will  restore  to  Indians  the 
met  ns  of  making  proper  use  of  their  own 
lan(  s  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
owi  ers.  It  will  help  to  end  the  expen- 
sive administration  of  these  lands  which 
briigs  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  heirs. 
It  ^  rill  benefit  the  many  Indians  whose 
pro  )erty  rights  are  now  tied  up  in  heir- 
shl]  I  lands  that  caniu>t  be  used,  leased, 
or  icdd  under  the  present  system.  For 
the  te  reasons,  the  bill  merits  the  favor- 
abli  action  of  the  House. 

Ii  :r.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlez  lan  from  Florida  [Mr.  Halst]  has 
8al<  .  this  Is  a  complicated  situation.  A 
f  eitT  years  ago  the  tribal  council  of  our 
Chvpewa  Indian  Tribe  came  to  me  with 
a  rroblan  they  said  was  causing  them 
considerable  difficulty,  one  that  would 
noqlessen  but  would  get  worse.  The 
invdved  is  a  matter  of  the  heir- 


ere  seems  to  be  no  iMractical  way  of 

.  of  land  inherited  by  heirships 

at  Ike  present  time  as  far  as  Indians  are 
concerned.  The  more  heirs  there  are. 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  straighten  out 
the  problem  involved  in  the  inheritance 
of  1  tiese  lands.  It  Is  virtually  impossible 
for  inheritors  of  the  land  to  go  ahead 
am  develop  the  land  because  so  often 
son  le  of  the  heirs  have  left  the  country, 
son  le  have  died,  some  have  left  no  record. 
SOB  le  of  them  have  gone  into  Canada  and 
set  led  there  and  become  Canadian  cit- 
iie:  IS.  Some  have  gone  into  our  cities. 
Soi  le  have  left  the  area  for  any  number 
of  easons.  That  means  when  it  comes 
to  he  disposal  of  these  heirships,  it  is 
Im]  osslble  to  find  some  of  the  heirs. 
Th  »se  of  you  who  are  lawyers  and  who 
ha^  e  dealt  with  the  problems  of  Inherlt- 
ane  In  the  regular  way  know  that  an 
est  ite  has  a  way  of  advertising  and  dis- 
pooing  of  inherited  lands.  This  is  not  so 
as  ar  as  the  Chippewa  Indians  are  con- 
cer  led.  It  is  almost  impossible  imless 
the  f  get  an  act  through  the  Congress  to 
dls  Mse  of  those  lands  unless  the  consent 
of  I  very  heir  is  obtained.  How  can  they 
get  the  consent  of  every  heir  when  they 
cai  not  find  than  and  no  one  has  a  rec- 
orc  of  them?  The  resxilt  Is  you  have 
pa]  eels  of  land  where  the  heirs  in  that 
loc  bllty  do  not  feel  they  can  go  ahead 
an  develop  that  land  because  they  do 
no  have  the  sole  ownership.  The  De- 
paitment  of  the  Interior  has  had  the 
rid  culous  problem  on  their  hands  of  try- 
ins  to  make  small  payments  to  some  of 


these  heirs.  They  have  on  their  books 
heirs  that  they  cannot  find.  So  what 
this  bill  does  Is  to  make  it  possible  under 
the  proposal  set  up  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  protect  the  rights  of 
unfound  inheritors  in  trust,  and  make 
settlement  with  those  inheritors  found 
and  wishing  to  sell. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
mentioned,  in  order  to  retain  land  in  the 
ownership  of  the  Indians  and  to  give 
them  an  opportxmity  to  do  so,  they  have 
increased  a  development  loan  fund.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  bill,  and  it  is  one  that 
the  committee  will  go  into  In  greater 
detail. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  Increase  of  the 
loan  fund  is  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Previously  it  was  a  $10  million  Indian 
loan  fimd.  It  applies  to  all  Indians. 
The  increase  amoimts  to  that  total  sum 
and  it  is  not  for  the  Indians  of  Mlnne- 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  appreciate  that 
correction  because  I  did  not  imderstand 
either  that  it  WM  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Indians  of  Minnesota  only,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  Indians  all  over  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  also  that 
this  heirship  problem  is  not  one  that  is 
peculiar  to  Minnesota  alone.  Other 
States  have  the  same  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  that  will  not  solve  itself,  but 
this  Is  a  step  in  that  direction.  The 
Chippewa  Indian  Tribe  in  Minnesota  has 
requested  it.  The  Indians  want  it. 
They  have  met  and  talked  over  these 
things  and  they  are  the  ones  who  want  it. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  fact  that  this  is  a  universal 
problem  as  far  as  our  Nation's  Indians 
are  concerned.  The  only  opposition 
that  has  ever  arisen  to  this  bill  at  any 
time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment downtown  wished  to  have  a  uni- 
form bill  for  all  of  the  Indians  and  we 
found  ourselves  In  such  a  situation  that 
we  held  up  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation;  is  that  not  right?  Finally, 
we  had  to  decide  on  bringing  out  a  bill 
having  to  do  with  the  Minnesota  In- 
diaixs  in  order  to  make  a  trial  run  on 
this  problem. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  again. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Would  the  gentleman  In- 
form me  as  to  how  broad  this  legisla- 
tion is?  Is  it  confined  only  to  the  State 
of  Minnesota  or  to  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  No.  This  program  ap- 
plies to  the  entire  United  States,  not 
just  to  Minnesota.  In  other  words,  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do  Is  to  increase  a 
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fund  of  $10  million  that  is  already  In 
existence  to  $25  million.  I  might  say. 
as  I  said  before,  after  all,  the  Congress 
has  already  taken  a  certain  direction 
in  connection  with  this  program,  and 
this  is  to  further  implement  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  83d  Congress 
to  try  to  move  us  out  of  the  Indian  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  think  the  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  inheritance  provi- 
sions applied  only  to  Minnesota.  In  that 
respect  they  do.  As  far  as  the  loan  pro- 
vision is  concerned,  it  is  universal. 

Mr.  KNOX.  It  is  universal,  but  not 
as  far  as  the  inheritance  provision  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  right.  The  com- 
mittee felt  we  should  use  this  Minnesota 
bill  for  a  trial  lunge  on  the  inheritance 
provision. 

Mr.  KNOX.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Marshall]  has  expired. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  a  real  friend 
of  the  Indians.  He  has  always  been  most 
considerate  of  our  Indians. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Marshall]  and  the  committee  for  bring- 
ing out  this  legislation.  It  relates  to  an 
extremely  important  problem,  and  one 
that  is  very  serious  in  the  State  I  hap- 
pen to  represent.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
this  legislation  will  provide  a  helpful 
precedent  in  dealing  with  the  problem  in 
our  area. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the 
consideration  it  has  given  the  problem 
of  our  Chippewa  Indians  in  Minnesota, 
and  I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oldahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  would  like  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
in  commending  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota for  bringing  this  legislation  before 
the  committee  and  working  so  diligently 
before  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  I  join  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  urging  that  the  bill  be 
passed,  and  particularly  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  provision 
increasing  the  fund  for  the  revolving 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  I  take  this  time  to  con- 
cur with  and  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  for  having  brought  this 


legislation  before  the  committee  and  for 
the  profound  manner  in  which  he  has 
presented  it  not  only  to  the  committee 
but  to  the  House.  This  is  only  further 
evidence  of  the  very  diligent  manner  in 
which  the  gentleman  serves  his  con- 
stituency in  Minnesota,  and  I  sincerely 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Minnesota.  He 
has  been  most  helpful.  We  have  worked 
together  on  this  legislation  and  other  leg- 
islation and  he  has  been  a  very  helpful 
legislator.  In  my  opinion,  he  is  a  fine 
representative  for  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  1150  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimovis  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPECIAL  COMPENSATION  RATE  FOR 
HOUSEBOUND  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (HJS.  7211)  to  provide  addi- 
tional disability  compensation  for  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  veterans. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing to  section  314  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(8)  If  the  veteran  has  a  service-con- 
nected disability  rated  as  total,  and  (1)  has 
additional  service-connected  disability  or 
disabilities  Independently  ratable  at  60  per 
centum  or  more,  or,  (2)  by  reason  of  his 
service-connected  disability  or  disabilities,  is 
permanently  housebound,  then  the  monthly 
compensation  shall  be  »265.  Por  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection,  the  requirement  of 
'permanently  housebound'  will  be  considered 
to  have  been  met  when  the  veteran  is  sub- 
stantially confined  to  his  house  (ward  or 
clinical  areas.  If  institutionalized)  or  im- 
mediate premises  due  to  a  service -connected 
disability  or  disabilities  which  It  is  reason- 
ably certain  will  remain  throughout  his  life- 
time." 

Sec.  2  This  Act  shall  be  etfective  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  the  second  calendar 
month  following  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Texas? 

There  wsls  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teague] 
wUl  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
Mfrs.  RoGXRS]  for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  seeks  to  establish  a  new  statu- 
tory rate  of  disability  compensation  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
are  totally  disabled  and  have  additional 
disabilities  which  are  ratable  at  60  per- 
cent or  more  and  by  reason  of  such  dis- 
abilities are  permanently  housebound. 

The  current  disability  payment  for 
such  condition  is  $225  monthly.  This 
bill  would  increase  it  by  $40  to  $265 
monthly. 

Under  existing  law,  if  a  veteran  is 
totally  disabled,  the  rate  is  $225  per 
month.  If,  however,  he  is  suffering  from 
loss  of  limbs  or  eyes,  is  permanently 
bedridden,  or  is  so  helpless  or  blind  as 
to  need  the  regular  aid  and  attendance 
of  another  person,  the  rate  is  $309. 

There  is  no  intermediate  rate  for  the 
veteran  who  is  totally  disabled  and 
whose  activities  are  generally  restricted 
to  his  home  and  who  may  be  perma- 
nently housebound.  This  bill  seeks  to 
provide  such  an  intermediate  rate  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  found 
the  proposal  to  be  "a  reasonable  and 
equitable  approach"  and  favors  its  en- 
actment. 

The  cost  of  the  proposal  is  $7,200,000, 
and  this  cost  could  be  expected  to  remain 
coiistant  for  the  first  5  years  following 
its  enactment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
desire  recognition? 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  my  side, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  on  my  side  may  extend  their 
remarlEs  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

"Ihe  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
obj  xition  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman frcHn  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bUl.  H.R.  7211,  would  estab- 
lish a  new  statutory  rate  of  disability 
compensation  of  $265  per  month  for  cer- 
tain seriously  disabled  veterans.  It 
would  be  payable  to  a  veteran  who  has 
a  service-connected  disability  rated  as 
total  and,  first,  has  additional  service- 
connected  disability  or  disabilities  inde- 
pendently ratable  at  60  percent  or  more, 
or,  second,  by  reason  of  his  service- 
connected  disability  or  disabilities  is  per- 
manently houseboimd.  The  new  rate  is 
an  intermediate  rate  and  applies  to  a 
totally  disabled  veteran  who  is  not  per- 
manently bedridden  or  so  helpless  as  to 
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need  regular  aid  and  attendance  but 
whoee  activities  are  so  restricted  as  to 
permanently  confine  him  to  his  house  «r 
immediate  prMolses. 

Although  many  totally  disaUed  vet- 
erans are  able  to  supplement  their  dis- 
ability boieflts  through  income  from 
work  others  by  the  nature  of  their  par- 
ticular condition  are  so  permanently 
housebound  that  they  are  unable  to  earn 
any  outside  income  and  yet  they  are  not 
able  to  qualify  for  one  of  the  higher 
statutory  awards.  This  bill  would  pro- 
vide needed  reUef  to  this  relatively  smaU 
group  of  seriously  disabled  veterans.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  measure. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  passed  the  bill  xmantaiously. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  do  not 
wish  to  delay  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  SI^AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
questicHi  is  on  suspending  the  rule*  and 
passin<.  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed.  ,  ,^ 

A  motion  to  recwisider  was  laid  on 

the  table.    _^^__^__ 

CONCERNINa  INDIAN  WAR  AND 
SPANISH-AMERICAN  WAR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  TKAGUB  of  Tratas,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  ar^  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  9786)  to  amend  sections  511 
and  512  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish- 
American  War  veterans  to  elect  to  re- 
ceive pensions  at  the  rates  applicable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  L 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  It  enaeteA  by  ih.t  Senate  and  House 
of  Rej>reseKta*tvet  of  th*  Vntted  Stataa  of 
America  in  CongresM  asaembUd,  Tbat  MCtlon 
511  of  title  38.  United  Stat«*  CSode,  la  Amen<led 
by  a<kUng  t  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(e)  Any  veteran  ellglhle  for  pension  under 
this  MCtion  shall.  If  he  ao  elects,  be  paid 
pension  at  the  rates  preecrtbed  by  section 
521  of  this  title,  and  tinder  the  conditions 
(Other  than  the  service  requirements)  apf^- 
cable  to  pension  paid  under  that  section  to 
veterans  of  Woiid  War  I.  If  pension  la  jmUX 
pursuant  to  such  an  election,  the  election 
shall  be  Irrevocable." 

Ssc.  a.  Section  512(a)  of  tlUe  38.  United 
EKatee  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(3)  Any  veteran  eligible  for  pension  un- 
der this  subsection  shall.  If  he  ao  elects,  be 
paid  pension  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion S31  of  this  tlUe,  and  under  the  condi- 
tions (other  than  the  service  requirements) 
applicable  to  pension  paid  under  that  section 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I.  If  pension  is 
paid  pursuant  to  such  an  election,  the  elec- 
tion shall  be  Irrevocable." 

Sac.  3.  This  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  second  calendar  mcmth  which 
begins  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
X  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentie- 
man  fnxn  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pro   tcn^ore.     The 

geoEeman  from  Texas  [Mr.  TbaouxI  will 
be  reeognlsed  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gen  itmonuai  trcan  Massachusetts  for  30 
mil  utes. 

1  M  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
ni»d. 

h  I.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  he  iM-esent  time  the  rate  of  $135.45 
mo  ithly  is  applicable  to  all  non-service- 
con  nected  veterans  who  are  so  helpless 
or  »lind  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and 
att  ndanee  of  another  person. 

I  eginning  on  July  1,  I960,  veterans  of 
Wo  rid  War  I,  World  War  n.  and  Korea 
wh(f  are  in  this  condition  may  receive 
mo  ithly  pensions  as  high  as  $170.  This 
bill  would  permit  veterans  of  the  In- 
dia i  and  Spanish-American  Wars  to 
ele(  t  to  receive  pension  under  the  terms 
of  his  new  F>ension  law.  Public  Law  86- 
211  It  is  entirely  permissive  and  not 
mandatory.  An  election  would  be  ir- 
rev  30  able. 

'  "he  Veterans'  Administration  in  rec- 
omnending  favorable  consideration  in- 
die ited  that  the  first-year  cost  would  be 
$1,  54.000  and  that  it  would  be  expected 
to  iecline  to  approximately  $118,000  in 
th(  fifth  year. 

1  Irs.  RCX3ERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp  laker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Members  on  my  side  may  extend  their 
rer  uurks  in  the  Rscori)  at  this  point. 

'  Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.  ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
wo  nan  from  Massachusetts? 
'  liere  was  no  objection. 
;  Irs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Sp  jaker.  this  bill.  HH.  9788,  will  permit 
Ini  Uan  and  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
en  ns  to  receive  pension  at  the  rates 
pa  rable  to  World  War  I  veterans.  The 
ve  erans  affected  are  those  who  are  so 
dii  abled  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and 
at  endance  of  another  person,  and  who 
ha  ire  little  or  no  Income  other  than  their 
pensions. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  new  pension 
la\r  for  veterans  of  World  War  I  and 
lat  er  wars.  The  rates  of  pension  under 
till  kt  law.  which  will  go  into  effect  July  1. 
ar( :  keyed  to  the  need  of  the  individual, 
i^s  the  laws  now  stand,  a  helpless 
W(  wld  War  I  vetwran  who  is  married  and 
ha  i  an  income  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
as:  de  from  his  i>ension  would  get  $160  a 
nu  nth  pension.  The  Indian  or  Spanish - 
Ae  lerican  War  veteran  in  the  same  sit- 
ua  ion  would  get  $135.45.  Certainly  the 
ne  id  in  both  cases  is  equal. 

'  Ills  Wll.  which  is  favored  by  the 
Ve  trans'  Administration,  will  give  these 
ol(  soldiers  the  right  to  choose  benefits 
UE  ler  the  new  pension  system.  This 
wi  1  be  a  one-time  election.  It  seems 
ony  fair  that  we  give  these  men  the 
sajae  pension  we  have  provided  for 
World  War  I  veterans.  I  am  certain 
thi  it  this  body  will  recognize  the  merits 
of  this  proposal  and  pass  the  bill. 

ilr.  Speaker,  the  gentlOTian  from  In- 
dii  na  I  Mr.  Adair]  and  the  gentleman 
fr<»m  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Sayloi]  sug- 
ge  ted  speaking  on  this  bill  H  Jl.  9786. 
bu ;  in  view  of  the  importance  of  secur- 
in  :  passage  of  the  bills  today  agreed  not 
to  ask  for  time. 

As  the  House  knows,  this  bill  passed 
th ;  committee  unanimously. 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  only  Spanish-American  War  vet- 
eran left  in  this  body.  I  naturally  am 
interested  in  the  «iactment  of  H.R  9786, 
which  will  place  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  veterans  the  veterans  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  who  are  ao  helpless  or 
bliiMl  as  to  need  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person.  It  is  wily 
fair  that  such  should  be  the  case.  I  am 
happy  that  the  Veterans*  Committee  re- 
ported the  bill  unanimously,  and  I  antic- 
ipate its  unanimous  passage  by  the 
House. 

There  is  one  iwrovislon  in  the  bill,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  comrades  of  the  war  with  Spain. 
It  gives  the  Spanish  War  veteran  the  op- 
tion of  remaining  under  the  ft?anish  War 
Act,  where  if  totally  disabled  and  need- 
ing the  regular  attendance  of  a  nurse  he 
receives  a  maximum  of  $135.45  a  month 
as  against  $170  imder  the  act  bectnning 
effective  July  1,  1960.  But  the  option 
can  be  exercised  only  once.  That  means 
that  the  Spanish  War  veteran,  having 
elected  to  go  undrar  the  new  pensiMi  law. 
would  forever  thereafter  be  under  that 
law  and  not  under  the  law  governing 
Spanish  War  pensions.  As  Chairman 
Teagux  has  said,  his  election  would  be 
irrevocable. 

If  the  Spanish  War  veteran  is  perma- 
nently in  his  present  condition  of  total 
disability  to  the  extent  of  requiring  the 
regular  attendance  of  another  person, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  a 
change  in  his  financial  condition,  it  will 
be  to  his  advantage  to  go  under  the  new 
law.  It  will  mean  to  him  the  difference 
between  $135.45  a  month  and  $170. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  change 
for  the  better  in  his  physical  or  financial 
condition  he  may  undo*  the  new  law  end 
up  by  receiving  a  pension  less  than  his 
Spanish  War  pension  of  $101.59. 

HJl.  9786  unquestionably  will  benefit 
many  of  my  Spanish  War  comrades,  but 
before  electing  to  go  under  its  provisions 
I  would  suggest  they  consult  with  the 
local,  departmental,  or  national  officers 
of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans. 
The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  an 
election  once  made  is  irrevocable.  Bach 
case  must  be  decided  by  its  own  facts 
and  circumstances. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WIER.  Will  this  bill  include  my 
Morro  veterans? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  it  will  not  include  the  Morro  vet- 
erans. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  biU  just 
passed. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  PATIENT  TURNOVER 
RATE  IN  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION HOSPITALS 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill   (H.R.  7965)    to  amend  section 

612  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  outpatient  treatment  incident 
to  authorized  hospital  care  for  certain 
veterans,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

613  of  title  38,  IJnite'l  citates  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  also  furnish 
medical  services  for  a  non-service-connected 
disability  iinder  the  following  circumstances : 

"(1)  Where  such  care  is  reasonably  nec- 
essary in  preparation  for  admission  of  a  vet- 
eran who  has  been  determined  to  need  hos- 
pital care  and  who  has  been  scheduled  for 
admission. 

"(2)  Where  a  veteran  has  been  granted 
hospital  care,  and  outpatient  care  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  complete  treatment  inci- 
dent to  such  hospital  care." 

Sec.  2.  Section  601(6)  of  title  38,  Halted 
States  Ckxle,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "dental  and  surgical  serv- 
ices, and"  the  foUowlng:  "(except  under  the 
conditions  descrll^ed  In  section  612(f)(1))". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mrs.  ROOERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  second 
be  considered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teacux] 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill,  as  amended,  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  furnish  medical  services  for  a  non- 
service-connected  disability  in  prepara- 
tion for  admission  of  a  veteran  who  has 
been  determined  to  be  in  need  of  hospi- 
tal care  and  who  has  been  scheduled  for 
admission.  Posthospital  care  of  an  out- 
patient variety  would  also  be  authorized 
in  order  to  complete  the  veteran's  hospi- 
talization. 

This  new  authority  is  limited  to  non- 
service-connected  cases  since  the  present 
law  already  authorizes  care  of  this  type 
for  service-connected  veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
dicated that  at  least  three  definite  bene- 
fits could  be  expected  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation: 

First.  An  increased  turnover  of  vet- 
erans hospitalized  with  the  resulting 
effect  of  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  the 
patient's  stay; 


Second.  A  decrease  in  the  cost  per 

patient  treated;  and 

Third.  A  partial  check  on  the  develop- 
ment of  longer  waiting  lists  as  the  vet- 
eran iK)pulation  ages. 

Hearings  were  held  on  this  subject, 
and  related  matters,  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Hospitals  during  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 15  to  19,  1960.  at  which  time  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  testified  and  the  views 
were  obtained  from  the  seven  area  med- 
ical directors.  All  saw  great  merit  in 
this  proposal. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  proposal 
would  range  from  a  low  of  $11.3  mil- 
lion to  a  high  of  $16.4  million.  Balanced 
against  thus  must  be  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration estimate  that  to  accomplish 
a  comparable  result  would  require  the 
construction  and  staflBng  of  five  1,000- 
bed  general  medical  and  surgical  hos- 
pitals at  an  annual  operating  cost  of 
approximately  $40  million.  A  general 
medical  and  surgical  bed  is  considered 
today  to  cost  between  $20,000  and  $30,- 
000.  If  a  median  of  $25,000  is  used, 
the  cost  for  construction  alone  would 
be  $125  million.  If  the  highest  figure 
is  used — $30,000  per  bed — the  cost  of 
construction  would  be  $150  million. 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  this  bill  is 
really  a  conservative  saving  measure 
rather  than  one  which  would  incur  vast 
new  obligations  for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  give  us  the 
equivalent  of  five  1,000 -bed  hospitals  by 
causing  a  much  quicker  turnover  of 
patients.  It  will  cause  the  per-patient- 
day  cost  of  hospitalization  to  be  con- 
siderably reduced  and  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  very  desirable  piece  of  legislation. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill,  HH.  7965,  would  per- 
mit the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  furnish  outpatient  treatment  for 
non-service-connected  disabilities  when 
preparing  a  veteran  for  admission  to 
hospital.  It  would  also  authorize  post- 
hospital  outpatient  treatment  when  nec- 
essary to  complete  hospital  care.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  already  has 
authority  for  this  type  of  treatment  in 
service-connected  cases. 

Our  veterans  are  growing  older.  On 
the  average,  World  War  I  veterans  are 
over  65  and  World  War  II  veterans  are 
over  40.  More  and  more  they  will  need 
hospital  care.  But  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  operating  under  a  Presi- 
dentially  approved  ceiling  of  125,000  VA 
beds.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  ticcommo- 
date  all  of  our  lx>ys  who  need  hospital 
care. 

This  bill  would  be  a  great  help  to  them 
because  it  would  increase  the  turnover 
in  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. 
This  would  also  result  in  a  decrease  in 
the  cost  per  patient  treated.  It  would 
help  keep  the  long  waiting  lists  at  VA 
hospitals  from  getting  still  longer. 

In  a  proi>er  case,  there  would  be  a  com- 
plete workup  on  an  outpatient  basis  be- 
fore the  veteran  is  admitted  to  hospital 
but  after  he  has  been  scheduled  for  ad- 
mission. This  is  like  the  procedures  used 
in  private  practice  and  would  save  a 
great  deal  of  time  but  would  give  the  vet- 
eran just  as  good  care  and  treatment. 


I  am  glad  to  support  this  bill  and  be- 
lieve it  will  strengthKi  the  abiUty  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  meet  the 
medical  needs  of  our  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House,  because  it  is  vitally 
important  to  pass  these  bills  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  send  them  on  to  the 
S^iate  in  order  to  secure  final  passage 
before  the  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 
The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs passed  this  bill  imanimously.  The 
members  of  the  committee  do  not  wish 
to  delay  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HH.  7965  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  furnish  medical  services  for  a 
non-service-connected  disability  in  prep- 
aration for  admission  of  the  veteran  to 
a  hospital  or  for  posthospital  ou^atient 
treatment  where  it  is  found  necessary. 
Similar  authority  already  exists  for  serv- 
ice-connected cases. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  con- 
fronted the  Veterans'  Administration  is 
the  fact  that  in  some  of  its  hospitals 
waiting  Usts  of  qualified  veterans  exist 
because  of  room  shortages.  This  bill  if 
enacted  into  law  would  make  many  more 
rooms  available  and,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
pointed  out,  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
adding  five  1,000-bed  hospitals  to  our 
system.  Certainly,  this  would  be  a  great 
advantage  and  at  the  same  time  would 
not  constitute  a  hardship  on  either  the 
patients  or  the  hospital  staffs.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  such  legislation 
would  result  in  a  decrease  in  the  cost  per 
patient  treated.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
this  is  good  legislation  and  should  be 
supported. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  complaints  made  against 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
program  by  both  its  friends  and  foes  is 
the  unusual  length  of  stay  for  a  patient 
from  diagnosis  to  discharge.  Much  of 
this  justifiable  criticism  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  way  in  which  pre- 
operative examination  and  diagnosis  or 
postoperative  care  and  recovery  could 
be  handled  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  furnish  for  the  first  time 
such  medical  services  for  non-service- 
connected  veterans  in  connection  with 
their  admission  to  a  veterans  ho^ital. 
The  only  veterans  eligible  for  this  new 
out-patient  care  are  those  who  have 
already  been  determined  in  need  of  hos- 
pital care  and  who  have  in  additicm  been 
scheduled  for  admission  to  a  Veterans' 
Administration  facility.  Thus,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  measure  has  the  appropri- 
ate safeguards  and  restrictions  written 
into  it. 

Most  hospital  care  of  an  outpatient 
character  can  also  be  provided  to  com- 
plete the  veterans'  medical  care. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
dicated its  i^proval  of  this  idea,  and  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  stated  that  it  has 
merit  but  does  not  feel  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate time  for  action. 

At  least  three  important  and  definite 
results  could  be  expected  to  follow  from 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
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First.  An  increaaed  tomovar  of  vet- 
erans hoflpitaUEed  with  a  reductkn  In 
the  length  of  stay; 

Second.  A  deerease  in  the  ooat  per 
patient  treated;  and 

Third.  A  partial  check  and  probable 
reduction  of  long  waiting  lists. 

The  Importance  of  this  proposal  can 
be  seen  from  the  estimate  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Admini8trati(Mi  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislatitxi  would  aoeom- 
plish  a  result  comparable  to  the  con- 
struction of  five  1,000-bed  G.M.  It  a 
hospitals  at  an  operating  cost  of  $40 
million  per  hospital.  The  construction 
cost  of  that  many  beds  would  approxi- 
mate $125  millicm.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen 
that  for  an  «q?enditure  of  between  $11 
and  $16  million,  the  committee  is  making 
unnecessary  the  expenditure  of  as  much 
as  $165  millioa 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced 
that  as  the  population  of  all  our  wars 
age,  there  will  be  a  very  increasing  de- 
mand for  ctmstruction  of  hospital  beds 
above  the  125.000  bed  ceiling  which  the 
President  set  early  in  1959.  This  bill 
will  also  give  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion time  to  determine  what  course  it 
should  take  with  regard  to  domiciliary 
care  for  our  aging  veterans. 
'  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  suspending  the  rules  and 
passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  TBAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  ^;>eak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  extend  their  remarics  in  the 
Racou>  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tenqxn-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtle- 
man  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objeetion. 


AUTHORIZINO  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THREE  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  4)  to  authorize  the  constniction 
of  a  nuclear-powered  Icebreaklng  vessel 
for  operation  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senatt  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the  In- 
terest of  national  defense  and  to  provide 
necessary  facilities  for  the  United  States 
Coast  Onard  for  the  performance  of  Its 
dutlee,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  construct  and 
equip  three  cutters  especially  designed  for 
Icebreaklng  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
regions. 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  aaaure  that  the  cutters 
authorized  to  be  constructed  by  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  of  the  moet  ad- 
vanced practicable  design  for  the  functions 
they  will  perforva,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  conduct  a  feaatblUty  and  develop- 
ment study  of  the  vtlUzattoii  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  type  of  cuMer. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necea- 
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Bar  r  to  carry  out  the  purpoMe  of  tlw  first 
sec  Ion  of  this  Act. 

(  3)  There  la  autlrarlaed  to  be  appropriated 
nol  to  exceed  (500,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
po(  M  of  section  2  of  this  Act. 

'  "he  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
mfl  nded? 

llr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  Escond. 

]  fr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uzuuiimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
si<^red  as  ordered. 

'  "he  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th(  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Ca-olina? 

■;  Tiere  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

'.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

le  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 
is  iiot  present. 

4i.  BONNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
ca  1  of  the  House. 

^  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
'  rho  Clerk  called  the  roH,  and  the  fol- 
loi  'ing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RcO  No.  laa] 


Ad<  loolalo  Prledel 

AU  >rd  Pulton 

Al«er  Gallagher 

Am  lerson,  Gary 

\  [ont.  Olalmo 

An  use  Gilbert 

Ayi  ee  Green,  Greg. 

Ba]  Ler  Green.  Pa. 

Ba  den  Gubser 

BaireU  Halpem 

Bary  Hargla 

Ba  18.  N  H.  Healey 

Bacs  Hubert 

Ba  unhart  Hess 

Be  ktley  Hoffman,  hi. 

BU  tch  Holtzman 

Boch  HuU 

Bones  Dcard 

Br  ,y  Inouye 

Br(  water  Jackson 

Bu  ^ey  Jannan 

Bu  txUck  Jennings 

Ca  till  Kaeem 

Ca  iflHd  Kastenmeier 

Ca  nahan  Kelly 

Ce:  ler  Keogh 

Cltrk  KUbum 

Co  Ml  King.  Calif. 

Co  Bn  King,  Utah 

Cu  rtls,  Uo.  Klrwan 

Da  Idarlo  Kowalski 

De  aney  Laf  ore 

Deit  Leslnskl 

De  -ounlan  Ltbonati 

De  rwlnskl  Lindsay 

Do  uohue  McDonough 

Do  m,  N.T.  McDoweU 

Dti  rham  Ifaedonald 

Vrt  yer  Madden 

Fa  Ion  If  artln 

Fa  -beteln  May 

PU  lO  Merrow 

Fli  ber  Metcalf 

Fl3  nn  Meyer 

Fo  [arty  Michel 

Fo  and  Miller. 
Prater  George  P. 

Fr(  lUngbuysen    MUler,  N.Y. 

The  8PEAKE31.  On  this  rollcall,  292 
Ml  mbers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  I  ruorum. 

iy  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceidings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wi  Ji. 


Mills 

Mitchell 

MoeUer 

Morris.  OUa. 

Morrison 

Multor 

Nlz 

O'Brien.  NT. 

O'Neill 

Pelly 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

PUcher 

PUllon 

Porter 

PbweU 

Preston 

Quigley 

Babaut 

Riley 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Rognv.  Tex. 

Roush 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

SheUey 

Stkes 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spenca 

^jirlnger 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teller 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

"rhomson,  Wyo. 

Wampler 

Whltener 

Whit  ten 

Williams 

WUIU 

Wlnstead 

Wlthrow 

Zelenko 


ATfTHORIZING    CONSTRUCTION    OF 
rHREE  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS 
Fhe  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 

th ;  gentl^nan  frcun  North  Carc^ina  [Mr. 

Be  NNER] . 


PIBSOMAZ.   aMNOVNCmXMT 

Mr.  8HEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  my  voting 
record  on  H.R.  10128.  known  as  the 
School  Construction  Assistance  Act  of 
1960. 

On  rollcall  No.  108  to  recommit,  re- 
flected on  page  11308  of  the  RxcoRo,  had 
I  been  present  and  voting  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  to  recommit. 

On  rollcall  No.  109  on  final  passage 
of  H.R.  10128.  reflected  on  page  11309  of 
the  Record,  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  'yea." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  bill.  HJl.  4.  now  under  con- 
sideration, it  is  true  that  in  the  86th 
Congress  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  providing  for  an  at(»nlc  ice- 
breaker. The  President  vetoed  the  bill. 
When  the  bill.  H.R  4,  was  Introduced,  it 
included  an  atomic  icebreaker,  but  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  H.R.  4.  the  commit- 
tee voted  to  strike  out  that  portion  of 
the  bill  dealing  with  the  atomic  ice- 
breaker. 

The  testimony  in  the  hearings  is  just 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  con- 
struction of  conventional  icebreakers  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Wind  class  of  ice- 
breakers that  were  built  during  World 
War  n.  which  have  been  Just  about 
worn  out  due  to  our  operation  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions.  There  has 
only  been  one  icebreaker,  Mr.  Speaker, 
built  since  World  War  IL  This  bill  pro- 
vides and  authorizes  the  constniction  of 
three  conventional  icebreakers  with  a 
provision  that  studies  shall  be  given  to 
the  utilization  of  atomic  energy  for  fu- 
ture icebreakers.  But.  the  principal 
purpose  for  the  bilftis  to  authorize  con- 
ventional icebreakers.  That.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  my  understanding  of  the  bill.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time,  and 
now  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  ToLLKrsoN]. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  simple  bilL  The  title,  as  has 
been  indicated,  is  not  correct  as  far  as 
the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  are 
concerned.  When  the  bill  was  originally 
introduced,  it  did  contain  a  proviso  for 
the  authorization  of  the  construction  of 
a  nuclear -powered  vessel;  but  the  com- 
mittee, in  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter, struck  that  provision  out  of  the  bill 
and  inserted  instead  a  provision  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
engage  in  development  and  research 
work  with  respect  to  the  advisability  at 
some  future  date  of  building  a  nuclear- 
powered  icebreaker. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mi.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  g^itleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  yield  to  the 
c^entleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  wanted  to  pur- 
sue a  line  of  questioning  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  engines  in  this  type  of 
vessel  As  I  understood,  this  authori- 
zation would  not  authorize  propulsion 
power  to  be  nuclear. 
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Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  This  bill  contains 
a  provisi<Mi  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  spend  $500,000  on  re- 
search and  study. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  But  that  Is  for  re- 
search and  study.  That  is  prior  to  nu- 
clear propulsion? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Oh,  yes.  indeed. 
This  does  not  authorize  the  construction 
of  such  a  vessel  at  all. 

Mr.  HOUFIEID.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  has  given  the  Hoiise  that  m- 
surance,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  make  this  type  of 
study  first. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  As  far  as  the  in- 
formation I  have  is  concerned,  as  far  as 
nuclear  propulsion  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
pretty  expensive  proposition.  We  are  all 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  it  will 
be  economical,  but  until  it  is  economical 
or  until  there  is  some  other  speed  to  be 
gained  by  this  type  of  propulsion  I 
think  we  ought  to  withhold  until  the  art 
has  advanced  a  little  further. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  I 
assure  him  that,  if  at  some  future  date  it 
appears  advisable  for  us  to  have  a  nu- 
clear-powered icebreaker,  we  will  bring 
a  bill  here  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  go  Into  this  ques- 
tion of  feasibility?  We  know  that  power 
of  this  type  is  already  being  used  in  sub- 
marines.   We  know  it  is  feasible. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  are  many 
reasons  that  would  justify  this.  The 
type  of  nuclear  engine  that  they  would 
propose  for  this  type  of  vessel  would  be 
different  from  the  nuclear  engine  that 
is  in  the  submarine.  The  study  of  feasi- 
bility, I  assume,  would  take  into  consid- 
eration the  advancements  in  the  art,  and 
the  cost  that  might  occur  as  a  result  of 
the  nuclear  engine  in  place  of  the  regu- 
lar diesel-type  engine. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  comments. 

The  principal  part  of  the  bill  provides 
authorization  for  the  construction  of 
three  conventional -tjrpe  Icebreakers.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  from  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  by  the 
Coast  Guard  pointed  out  clearly  that  we 
do  need  some  new  icebreakers,  because 
the  ones  presently  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Coast  Guard  are  obsolete.  I  think 
they  are  all  obsolete,  with  the  exception 
of  two,  and  all  of  them  have  had  hard 
usage.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  useful 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  trust  the 
House  will  give  its  approval  to  this  au- 
thorization. There  is  going  to  be  addi- 
tional work  for  those  icebreakers  now 
that  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been 
opened. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  I  jrield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentlonan  whether  there  is  anything 
in  this  legislation  or  other  legislation 
that  woiild  require  these  icebreakers  to 


be  build  in  American  yards,  or  are  we 
setting  up  some  legislation  that  would 
authorize  them  to  be  built  bi  France. 
Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  This  bill  does  not 
authorize  Uie  constniction  of  these  ice- 
breakers in  any  other  than  Am«-ican 
yards.  There  is  nothing  in  it  pertain- 
ing to  this  subject,  but  existing  law  pro- 
vides that  none  of  our  vessels  may  be 
built  in  foreign  yards,  especially  this 
type  of  vessel. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of 
icebreaker. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  BOW.  But  I  imderstand  we  have 
a  situation  where  a  dredge  for  the  Army 
Engineers  was  under  consideration.  Bids 
were  taken  and  although  an  American 
yard  had  the  low  bid,  because  it  was  not 
50  percent  less  than  a  bid  from  Japan, 
the  building  of  this  new  dredge  may  go 
to  Japan.  I  am  wondering  whether 
there  is  any  chance  of  these  icebreakers 
being  built  in  Japan  or  some  foreign 
country. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  There  is  no  chance 
of  it,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  case.  I  may  say 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Mturine 
and  Fisheries,  of  trying  to  have  your  cake 
and  eat  It  too. 

It  is  proposed  in  this  bill  to  construct 
three  conventional  icelH^akers.  I  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  would  oii^pose 
that,  for  they  are  apparently  needed. 
But  why  include  in  this  ImII  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  for  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  an  atomic  powered  ice- 
breaker? 

Two  years  ago  we  had  a  bill  before 
the  House  to  provide  millions  of  dcdlars 
for  the  construction  of  an  atomic-pow- 
ered icebreaker.  There  was  no  further 
study  required  then  as  to  feasibility, 
practicability,  or  anything  else.  You 
said  then  they  were  feasible,  did  ymi 
not?  What  makes  them  any  less  feas- 
ible today?  Why  the  half  million  dol- 
lars in  this  bill  to  study  feasibility? 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BONNER.    I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man sat  through  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  in  the  85th  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  did. 
Mr.  BONNER.  They  were  the  most 
interesting  hearings  ever  published  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine. 
The  testimony  of  the  scientists  and 
those  who  have  been  to  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  showed  the  cost  of  feed  and 
fuel  and  you  ask  the  question,  why  this 
$500,000  is  in  here  for  a  study.  I  would 
remind  the  gentleman  that  Russia  now 
has  an  atomic  icebreaker  serving  in  the 
very  area  where  the  icebreaker  proposed 
in  the  85th  Congress  would  have  served. 
The  testimony  justified  its  building.  If 
we  are  to  sulvance  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  and  nuclear  science  and  engi- 
neering our  Government  agencies  must 
study  the  need,  the  reasons,  and  the 
service  to  be  rendered. 

The  Coast  Guard,  you  understand,  has 
to  supervise  the  atomic  ships,  the  Sa- 


vannah and  so  forth;  so  this  is  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Coast  Guard  to  undertake 
this  study.  It  will  be  up  to  the  Appro- 
priatl(ms  Committee  whether  the  full 
$500,000  wiU  be  allowed.  They  might 
find  it  possible  or  desirable  to  limit  the 
amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  opposed  the  Ull  2 
years  ago,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  BONNER.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  President  vetoed 
the  bill  2  years  ago,  and  I  was  pleasantly 
surprised  that  he  did.  But  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways.  If  an  atomic  ice- 
breaker is  feasible,  and  you  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  several  millions  2 
years  ago.  why  is  it  any  less  feasible  to- 
day? Why  do  you  need  money  to  study 
something  that  was  decided  2  years  ago? 

Mr.  BONNER.  You  will  remember 
that  in  his  veto  message  the  President 
did  not  veto  tlie  bill  on  account  of  the 
feasibility  of  using  atomic  energy,  but 
on  accotmt  of  Its  cost. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right.  But  why 
do  you  want  to  spend  half  a  minion  dol- 
lars now  when  2  years  ago  you  felt  no 
further  study  was  necessary?  You  can- 
not have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point  in  that  perhaps 
the  feasibility  was  quite  well  established 
2  years  ago,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
in  connection  with  this  point  that  the 
problems  faced  by  icebreakers  are  quite 
different  from  those  faced,  for  instance, 
by  submarines.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  de- 
mand for  sustained  high  applications  of 
power,  the  difference  in  the  types  of 
missions  of  the  two  vessels,  how  long  do 
you  sail  at  full  power.  You  can  imag- 
ine the  submarine  going  for  long  dis- 
tances under  a  steady  load,  whereas  the 
Icebreaker  win  have  periods  of  inactiv- 
ity, standby  periods  dvuing  which  con- 
ventional power  Is  nowhere  near  as 
costly  as  nuclear  power. 

So  all  these  factors  wind  up  into  a 
need  for  a  feasibility  study  imless  you 
are  going  to  rule  out  altogether  the  pos- 
sibility of  applying  this  source  of  energy 
to  these  icebreakers. 

Mr.  GRCM3S.  I  do  not  qxiestion  the 
feasibility  of  atomic-powered  icebreak- 
ers, but  they  are  terrifically  expensive. 
Witnesses  were  before  our  committee 
who  testified  that  ccmventionally  pow- 
ered breakers  would  do  the  job,  and  two 
or  three  convMitionally  powered  ships  of 
this  type  could  be  built  for  the  cost  of 
one  with  atomic  power. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  The  actual  application 
of  nuclear  power,  either  to  productlMi  on 
land  or  the  propulslMi  of  ships,  is  not 
very  old,  just  a  few  years  old.  Since  the 
passage  of  a  couple  of  years'  time  there 
has  been  a  vast  and  considerable  de- 
velcvment  in  this  art.  "niere  are  ways 
and  means  of  doing  it  now  that  were  not 
in  existence  2  yeu?  ago  and  in  this  con- 
stantly improving  field  naturally  there 
must  be  periodic  resurveys  of  the  eco- 
nmnics  of  its  particular  application. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  not  oontBCted 
the  White  House  or  anyone  cfmneeted 
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with  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, but  if  you  will  read  the  report  you 
will  find  every  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  opposes  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  construction 
of  atomic-powered  icebreakers  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  and  hope  that  the  Executive  will 
veto  this  measure,  even  though  it  pro- 
vides $500,000  for  a  study.  A  study  has 
been  made,  and  the  testimony  before  our 
committee  was  to  that  effect 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  think  there  is  a 
little  difference  in  what  we  might  mean 
by  "feasibility."  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  ever  questioned  the  developing  of  a 
powerplant  for  an  icebreaker  was  feasible 
from  a  technical  point  of  view,  perhaps. 
I  voted  in  committee  for  this  provision 
and  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that  the 
Secretary  would  look  more  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  feasibility  of  this. 
For  example,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  in 
the  Arctic  or  in  the  Antarctic,  which  ap- 
parently we  are,  the  cost  of  fuel  down 
there  just  to  keep  power  available  for 
these  stations  is  enormous.  Nobody  was 
able  to  give  us  information  during  the 
hearings  which  would  have  enabled  us  to 
decide  whether  the  additional  cost  of  an 
atomic  plant  in  an  icebreaker  would 
actually  pay  itself  out  in  an  economic 
sense. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  gentleman  will 
admit  the  Navy  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  committee  said  they  had  no 
problem  of  logistics  insofar  as  conven- 
tional icebreakers  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  do  not  think  they 
said  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  sure  they  did. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  fuel  was  enormously  ex- 
pensive. It  was  feasible,  but  it  was 
very  expensive.  Nobody  could  give  us 
precise  figures  at  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  doubted  as  to  whether 
atomic  power  was  actually  feasible  when 
you  considered  it  in  connection  with 
operations  in  the  Antarctic. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  disagree  with  the  gen- 
tlemen. I  was  completely  satisfied  In 
the  hearings  that  were  held  2  years  ago 
that  there  was  no  problem  of  logistics 
involved;  that  this  was  a  proposition  of 
cost,  of  the  spending  of  money  as  it  Is 
today.  Two  or  three  conventional  ice- 
breakers can  be  built  for  the  cost  of  one 
nuclear-powered  icebreaker.  The  Navy 
witnesses  said  they  needed  other  ships 
more  than  they  needed  nuclear-powered 
icebreakers. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  That  was  2  years 
ago.  We  had  not  yet  made  the  deci- 
sion of  staying  permanently  in  the  Ant- 
arctic. At  that  time  we  were  down 
there  on  a  special  force  operation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Geophysical  Year,  and 
the  President  had  not  yet  said  it  was 
our  intention  to  remain  there  on  a  per- 
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manitnt  basis.  I  think  the  question  of 
economic  feasibility  Is  something  that 
came  up  since  2  years  ago. 

Mi.  GROSS.  We  were  then  in  the 
Arctic  and  the  Antarctic,  and  with  ex- 
pensive bases.  I  have  never  had  any 
othei  idea  but  what  we  will  have  bases 
ther(  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not  for 
all  ti  ne. 

Ml .  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad,  I  say  again, 
to  sipport  a  bill  to  provide  for  three 
conv  mtional  icebreakers,  but  I  cannot 
go  a]  ong  with  a  bill  that  provides  half  a 
milli  >n  dollars  for  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  atomic-powered  breaker 
wher  such  a  study  has  already  been 
mad( .  This  is  the  foot  in  the  door. 
And  I  hope,  if  this  bill  does  pass  the 
Congress,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  veto  it. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff- 
man], 

Ml.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spea  cer,  in  the  first  place,  the  commit- 
tee 1:  as  us  over  a  barrel.  There  is  no 
quesi  ion  about  that.  In  the  interest  of 
natic  nal  defense,  they  stick  that  in. 
This  gets  votes  in  support  of  the  bill. 
I  vol  e  for  defense  bills  even  though  I 
knoTi  that  two  of  every  five  dollars  in  it 
are  uasted.  We  cannot  do  otherwise, 
when  we  do  not  know  the  necessity  and 
dang  jr  to  our  national  security.  But 
this  s  a  dilly.  I  thought  we  had  a  sub- 
mariie  of  some  kind  that  went  around 
the  \rorld  and  under  the  ice  in  80  days. 
One  Df  the  informed  Members  just  told 
me  tl  lat  weis  it.  I  know  what  they  do  on 
the  (ireat  Lakes.  The  icebreakers  suck 
the  water  out  from  under  the  ice.  and 
it  fajlls,  opening   a  passage.     Whether 
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do   that   where   these   icebreakers 


are  t )  be  used  I  do  not  know.  But,  take 
this  )ill,  lines  14  and  on  down  to  19 — 
it  sa.rs  that  we  are  to  have  three  ice- 
breal  ers.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that : 
we  are  to  have  three  icebreakers,  period. 
Ther  what  does  the  bill  do  after  that? 
Beginning  in  line  20  they  want  to  find 
out  low  the  icebreakers  should  be  con- 
structed. Why  not  learn  what  we  need 
before  we  build  the  ships?  They  have 
the  tail  on  the  wrong  end  of  the  dog. 
Why  do  you  want  to  authorize  an  ice- 
breal  ;er  when  you  do  not  know  what  you 
want? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

m4  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I 
yield 

Mit  TOLLEFSON.  The  three  ice- 
breal  ers  mentioned  in  the  bill  are  what 
is  termed  conventional  icebreakers  that 
will  lie  powered  by  conventional  power- 
plant  5  and  not  by  nuclear  powerplants. 
The  i  500,000  authorized  In  section  2  has 
to  dc  with  a  study  of  the  advisability, 
reall] ,  rather  than  feasibility,  as  I  see  it. 
of  biilding  an  additional  icebreaker  at 
some  future  date  powered  by  a  nuclear 
engire 


HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    That  is 


not  t:  le  proposed  legislation  as  it  is  writ- 


You  mean  in  addition  to  the  three? 

TOLLEFSON.     Yes.     But,    there 

authority  to  construct  more  than 

HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.     But 
over  6n  page  3  there  is  authorized  to  be 


appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  2. 
Section  2  is  the  one  that  carries  the 
study,  but  in  one  you  have  already  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  three. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  We  authorize 
three  conventional- type  icebreakers  in 
the  first  section,  and  in  section  2  we 
authorize  only  an  expenditure  for  a 
study. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  still 
cannot  follow  that,  why  you  have  to  have 
$500,000  to  go  and  find  out  what  you 
want,  when  you  have  already  ordered 
them,  unless  the  study  is  for  a  fourth 
ship. 

Another  thing:  What  are  these  ice- 
breakers going  to  cost?  Do  you  know? 
No;  you  do  not. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.     Not  exactly. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  come 
up  with  a  recommendation,  finally.  Will 
they  know  anything  about  the  cost? 
No;  they  do  not.  Do  the  witnesses  who 
testify  before  Appropriations  know? 
No;  they  do  not.  Those  are  rather  broad 
statements.  I  make  them  for  this  rea- 
son. You  cannot  tell  until  you  get 
through  dealing  with  the  contractor,  the 
fellow  who  will  build  the  ships,  what  la- 
bor cost  he  will  charge  you.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  Reading  the  paper  yesterday 
I  noticed  something.  We  have  heard 
and  read  a  lot.  many,  many  words  and 
many  pages  in  the  newspapers,  about 
the  missiles  and  our  deferise  and  the 
sending  out  of  rockets  by  the  Russians. 
The  necessity  of  billions  for  defense — 
the  need  for  haste — for  meeting  the  im- 
minent danger.  But  yesterday  I  read 
where  in  Florida,  where  they  are  build- 
ing rockets,  weapons  of  some  kind.  The 
union  came  along  and  said,  "No  work 
until  we  get  what  we  want".  Here  is  the 
Star's  story: 

Strike  Call  Hrrs  Missile  Bases 
San  Dizgo,  Calif.,  June  4. — Convair  ma- 
chinists have  called  a  strike  at  midnight 
tomorrow  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  Vanden- 
bcrg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  other 
key  U.S.  missile  bases. 

Exactly  what  the  effect  will  be  remains  to 
be  seen. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists called  the  strike  yesterday  after  turn- 
ing  down    Convalr's   second   contract    offer. 

Work  at  two  other  big  Convair  plants  In 
San  Diego  will  be  halted  Monday.  The 
stoppage  will  halt  work  on  Atlas  Inter- 
continental missiles  and  Convalr's  new  880 
and  660  Jet  transports,  and  the  P-lOe  fight- 
er, but  workers  are  expected  back  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday,  Convair  offered  27,295  ma- 
chinists an  11 -cent  wage  offer  and  the  union 
turned  It  down. 

And  the  taxpayer  pays  the  extra  cost — 
just  as  highway  construction  costs  are 
forced  up  the  moment  we  make  an 
appropriation  for  a  highway. 

Now.  that  is  nothing  new.  Way,  way 
back  in  one  of  the  other  wars,  in 
Detroit  the  Navy  had  its  own  plants 
there  and  they  were  working  on  ma- 
terial for  the  Navy;  the  union  went  on 
strike  for  42  days;  held  up  production 
on  articles  needed  in  the  war.  That  is 
in  an  official  report.  They  held  up 
production,  of  engines  needed  by  the 
Navy.  So  Members  who  were  not  here 
then  may  read  the  statement  of  the  Act- 
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Ing  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  I  am  Inserting 
his  letter: 

The  Chairman,  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Chairman:  The  resolution 
(H.  Res.  314)  requesting  Information  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  certain  matters 
In  connection  with  a  strike  of  employees  In 
the  plants  of  the  Bohn  Alumlniun  Co.  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  referred  to  the  Na^  y  De- 
partment by  your  committee  with  request 
for  report. 

The  questions  in  the  resolution  are  set 
forth  below,  the  answer  to  each  appearing 
immediately  thereafter: 

(a)  Whether  the  Navy  Department  did 
have  a  contract  with  said  corporation. 

At  the  time  the  said  strike  was  called,  the 
Navy  Department  did  have  a  contract  with 
the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corp.,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  special 
bearings  for  aircraft  engines.  In  addition, 
the  corporation  was  also  engaged  In  the 
manufacture  of  special  bearings  and  castings 
for  manufacturers  with  whom  the  Navy  De- 
partment had  contracts. 

(b)  Whether  a  strike  which  interfered,  or 
would  interfere,  with  the  activities  of  the 
Navy  Department  occurred. 

A  strike  actually  occurred  In  the  plants 
of  the  said  corporation  which  did  Interfere 
with  the  activities  of  the  Navy  Department. 

(c)  How  long  such  strike  continued. 

A  strike  was  called  at  the  corporation's 
plant  No.  1,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  August  29, 
1939.  At  the  time  the  strike  was  called,  plant 
No.  1  was  engaged  In  the  manufacture  of 
special  bearings  for  aircraft  engines  for 
manufacturers  with  whom  the  Na\-y  has  con- 
tracts. On  September  15,  1939,  a  second 
strike  was  called  at  all  of  the  seven  plants  of 
the  corporation  In  the  Detroit  district  In 
sj-mpathy  with  the  strike  at  plant  No.  1 
(bearings).  At  the  time  of  calling  the  sec- 
ond strike,  plant  No.  2  was  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  castings  for  airplane  engines 
in  process  of  manufacture  at  the  Naval  Air- 
craft Factory.  Navy  Yard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
also  castings  for  a  manufactiu-er  with  whom 
the  Navy  has  a  contract  for  a  special  type 
of  marine  engine. 

The  duration  of  the  strike  in  plant  No.  1 
(bearings)  was  from  the  29th  of  August  to 
October  8,  inclusive.  41  calendar  days.  The 
duration  of  the  strike  In  plant  No.  2  (cast- 
ings) was  from  September  15  to  October  8, 
1939,  inclusive.  24  calendar  days. 

(d)  Whether  the  delivery  of  bearings  or 
parts  which  had  been  manufactured  for  the 
Navy,  or  of  plans,  specifications,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  of  them  was  delayed. 

The  delivery  of  completed  castings,  bear- 
ings, and  parts,  also  those  in  the  process  of 
manufacture,  was  delayed  for  the  duration 
of  the  strike. 

The  Navy  Department  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  return  of  the  Government-owned 
patterns,  plans,  and  equipment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike. 

(e)  What,  if  any,  representations  were 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  corpo- 
ration looking  toward  the  ending  of  said 
strike. 

No  representations  were  made  by  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  corporation  looking  to- 
ward the  ending  of  the  strike. 

(f)  What,  If  any,  representations  were 
made  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  union 
or  its  representatives  looking  toward  the  set- 
tlement of  the  strike. 

On  September  28.  1939,  the  U.S.  Navy  resi- 
dent Inspector  of  naval  material  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Informed  the  regional  director  of  the 
United  Autonjoblle  Workers,  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  Detroit,  Mich.,  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
material  due  on  contracts,  also  the  urgent 
need  of  the  shipment  of  patterns  and  re- 
quested that  he  Instruct  his  representative  In 
charge  of  the  picket  line  at  the  ccMporation's 
plant  No.  2  to  allow  a  representative  of  the 


Inspector  of  naval  material  and  a  truck  to 
pass  through  the  picket  line  to  pick  up  Gov- 
ernment-owned patterns  and  ship  them  on 
a  Government  bill  of  lading. 

The  regional  director  of  the  United  Au- 
tomobile Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganUsatlons  sent  three  representatives  of 
union  local  No.  208  to  discuss  the  removal  of 
the  patterns  with  the  Inspjector  of  naval  ma- 
terial. The  representatives  of  union  local 
No.  208  were  given  full  access  to  the  flies  on 
the  Navy  contracts  and  they  were  Informed 
that  the  delay  in  releasing  patterns  for  de- 
livery were  seriously  Jeopardizing  the  manu- 
facture of  airplane  engines  at  the  Naval  Air- 
craft Factory.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
the  union  representatives  stated  that  as  the 
strike  situation  stood  at  the  present  time, 
their  answer  was  emphatically  "No"  and  that 
they  would  not  let  patterns  or  inspected 
castings  be  renioved.  No  further  action  was 
taken  by  the  Navy  Department  to  remove 
the  patterns  and  castings.  The  Navy  De- 
partment kept  In  touch  with  the  strike  sit- 
uation at  the  Bohn  plants  through  its  field 
representatives,  and  through  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  took  no  steps  looking 
toward  the  settlement  of  the  strike. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  Edison. 
The  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

We  have  to  vote  for  this  bill  because 
it  is  defense,  but  along  may  come  the 
union  and  say,  "No;  we  won't  work; 
not  until  we  get  our  cut.  We  will  strike." 
Why  not  a  provision  in  this  bill,  I  ask 
the  chairman,  telling  us  something  about 
the  cost  and  barring  strikes  in  con- 
nection with  our  national  preparedness 
production?  I  can  give  you  another 
one. 

Now  the  security  of  the  country 
threatened,  so  we  are  told,  efforts  toward 
preparedness  will  not  be  made  until  wage 
and  other  demands  are  granted.  Read 
again  the  notice  in  your  paper  of  the 
strike  at  Canaveral. 

During  the  war  in  the  Pacific  one  of 
the  unions,  when  the  ships  came  back 
from  where  the  battle  was  being  fought 
in  the  Pacific,  to  get  more  ammunition, 
refused  to  work  to  transfer  the  ammu- 
nition needed  in  the  then  current  battle, 
until  8  o'clock.  And  they  only  got  it  be- 
cause the  admiral  in  command  threat- 
ened to  blow  the  supply  ships  out  the 
water  if  they  did  not  get  busy.  That  was 
all  denied  by  Admiral  Vandergriff,  I 
think  it  was,  but  two  lieutenants  who 
were  there  gave  me  the  story. 

In  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant  produc- 
tion for  the  Navy  was  again  held  up  for 
some  70  days  by  a  strike  in  large  p>aft  by 
a  Commie  Christoffel  who  after  some  6 
or  7  years  the  Justice  Department  put  in 
jail.  This  bill  should  be  redrafted  and 
should  include  a  provision  barring  strikes 
when  the  work  is  on  production  for  war. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoevbn] 
for  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

MINORTTT    VIEWS,    COMMITTEK    ON    AGKICTTLTTTRX 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
minority  views  on  H.R.  12311. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  hke  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  letter  to  be  found  on  page  9 
of  the  report  on  this  bill,  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  the  following : 

The  fuel  characteristics  of  conventional 
Icebreakers  are  satisfactory  for  their  purpose. 
Their  major  logistic  problems  are  hull  and 
propeller  repairs,  not  endiirance. 

Let  us  save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try $500,000 — half  a  million  dollars. 
That  amount  of  money  would  make  a 
substantial  downpayment  on  one  of  the 
conventional  icebreakers.  Let  us  defeat 
this  bill  and  then  let  the  committee  come 
forth  with  a  bill  providing  for  three  con- 
ventional icebreakers.  I  cannot  support 
a  bill  to  provide  $500,000  for  a  study 
which  has  already  been  made. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holifiexd]. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  years 
ago  when  this  matter  was  before  the 
House  I  was  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thorization of  a  nuclear -propelled  ice- 
breaker. If  this  type  of  legislation  were 
before  the  House  today  I  believe  I  would 
still  have  to  oppose  it.  But  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  bill.  This  provides  for 
three  icebreakers.  All  three  could  be  of 
the  conventional  typ>e.  If  they  depart 
from  the  conventional  type,  then  it  is 
my  understanding — and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Tollkfbon]  so 
said  in  response  to  a  question  of  mine — 
they  would  come  to  this  floor  for  au- 
thorization. This  would  be  after  a  feasi- 
bility study  is  made  which  apparently 
would  convince  the  committee  that  it 
was  justified. 

At  that  Ume  we  could  look  at  the  jus- 
tifications and  determine  whether  we 
wanted  to  go  into  the  additional  initial 
capital  expense  of  a  nuclear-propulsion 
engine  rather  than  a  conventional-type 
engine. 

In  regard  to  the  $500,000  which  is  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  for  a  study,  I  want 
to  F>oint  out  that  this  follows  the  tra- 
ditional line  which  the  Committee  on 
AtcHnic  Energy  has  taken;  that  is,  before 
we  come  to  this  House  and  ask  for  an 
authorization  for  capital  plant  invest- 
ment of  any  kind  we  have  feasibility 
studies  made.  The  feasibility  study  is 
not  whether  a  nuclear  plant  will  propel 
a  vessel.  We  know  this  is  true  in  the 
case  of  submarines.  We  know  it  is  true 
in  the  case  of  the  Savannah,  the  large 
nuclear -propelled  merchant  ship  which 
is  already  on  the  water.  But  this  is  a 
different  type  of  engine.  It  is  a  heavy- 
duty  engine  which  supplies  a  tremendous 
amount  of  power  to  break  the  Ice  in  the 
channels  in  the  Antarctic  region,  I  am 
not  passing  judgment  today.  The  com- 
mittee has  passed  judgment  on  whether 
three  of  these  are  needed  or -not. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  way  the  com- 
mittee is  proceeding  is  an  orderly  way. 
The  $500,000  which  is  provided  for  a 
study  would  go  Into  all  points  of  feasi- 
bility, which  would  include  whether  or 
not  it  is  now  economical  to  use  these 
nuclear-propulsion  types  of  icebreakers 
rather  than  the  conventional. 
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There  was  a  very  strong  case  made 
before  our  committee  in  regard  to  nu- 
clear electric  powerplants  in  the  Ant- 
arctic region.  The  feasibility  studies  did 
show  that  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of 
transportation  of  diesel  fuel  to  the 
antarctic  bases  they  could  come  out  near 
the  point  of  economic  operation  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  per  kilowatt. 
Also  they  could  save  many  lives.  Some 
airplanes  were  lost  and  a  number  of 
men's  lives  were  lost  in  carrying  this  very 
expensive  diesel  fuel  to  these  antarctic 
bases. 

While  this  is  not  completely  applicable 
it  is  to  some  extent  applicable  to  the  fuel 
which  is  needed  in  these  bases,  because 
it  is  a  very  expensive  job  to  get  this  diesel 
fuel  up  to  these  stations  if  they  have 
continuous  operation.  So  I  should  like 
to  support  the  committee  in  this  feasi- 
bility study.  I  think  it  is  an  orderly  way 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  MailliardI. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
to  follow  up  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Holifield]  said,  this  is 
the  F>oint  I  was  trying  to  make  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
We  would  not  know  until  we  made  this 
kind  of  study.  It  may  be  that  a  ship 
like  this  could  be  used  in  the  Antarctic 
and  could  provide  a  good  deal  of  power 
for  land  bases  there  at  the  same  time  it 
is  doing  the  job  of  keeping  the  channels 
open  at  the  appropriate  time  of  the  year. 
We  cannot  know  the  answer  to  this  with- 
out getting  the  doUars-and-cents  figure, 
which  nobody  has  developed,  and  which 
does  take  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  It  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  House  to  know  that  a  feasibil- 
ity study  as  far  as  nuclear  power  for  a 
tanker  is  concerned  has  been  under  way 
for  several  years.  Just  a  few  months 
ago  the  Department  told  us  that  it  is  not 
yet  practical  or  economical  to  construct 
a  reactor  and  install  it  in  a  tanker.  The 
same  thing  may  happen  here.  They  may 
make  this  study.  It  may  be  years  before 
they  find  it  practical.  But  you  should 
not  stop  the  study,  because  it  is  a  coming 
thing.  Some  day  we  are  going  to  have 
tankers  with  nuclear  reactors  aboard  and 
some  day  we  are  going  to  have  icebreak- 
ers with  nuclear  reactors  aboard. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  we  might  at  any  time 
have  a  technological  breakthrough,  and 
if  we  had  the  studies  and  knew  the  dol- 
lars and  cents  involved  we  would  know 
the  additional  cost  and  the  practicability 
for  the  Government? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  That  was  said 
years  ago  when  the  ships  changed  to  oil, 
when  we  shifted  from  one  type  of  en- 
gine to  another,  the  type  of  engine  we 
are  using  today.  This  is  in  line  with 
progress  as  far  as  ships  are  concerned. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 
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GROSS.     On  what  basis  did  the 
ccime  to  the  House  2  years  ago  that 
vptoed  by  the  President  if  it  was 
the  basis  of  feasibility? 
MAILLIARD.     We  were  satisfied 
was  no  technical  impediment  to 
this  vessel  but  there  was  debate 
disagreement  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
capital  investment   would   pay 
dollars  and  cents.     The  commit- 
t  at  that  time,  partly  because  of 
;he  Soviet  Union  was  doing  with 
alin.  it  was  worth   our  while  to 
a   little   bit  of  increased  capital 
the   experience.     The   President 
So  we  are  back  now  with  a 
noderate  proposal,  one  which  the 
of   the    Joint    Committee    on 
Energy  are  happier  about. 
GROSS.     Why  spend  $500,000  on 
of  feasibility  when  you  told  the 
2  years  ago  they  were  practical 
feasible?     Then  you  should  not  have 
n  with  the  bill  that  was  passed 
lelmingly  and  then  vetoed. 
MAILLIARD.     I  have  tried  to  ex- 
o  the  gentleman  that  one  was  a 
of  technical  feasibility  and  the 
is  a  question  of  economic  feasi- 
I  do  not  expect  the  gentleman 
owa  necessarily  to  agree,  but  this 
understanding. 

BROOKS     of     Louisiana.     Mr. 
r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
MAILLIARD.     I  yield  to  the  gen- 
from  Louisiana. 

BROOKS  of  Louisiana.     I  think. 
.  before  proceeding  further  on 
icebreakers,  there  is  every  reason 
!c    a    research    and    development 
They  may  call  it  feasibility,  but 
rge  extent,  it  is  research  and  de- 
on   a  scientific   basis   to  see 
or   not    it    is    practicable   and 
it   is   financially   advisable   to 
4n  atomic  icebreaker.    I  think  it  is 
important  to  do  this.     How- 
thing  occurred  to  me.  which  I 
should  be  pointed  to  the  House, 
ijhese    research    and    development 
are  tacked  onto  other  bills.    For 
,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  pri- 
to  build  conventional  icebreak- 
this  is  tied  on.     I  think  some  day 
going  to  have  to  reach  a  point 
you  have  a  research  and  develop- 
udy  that  should  come  out  in  sepa- 
lekislation  so  that  we  will  know  how 
money  this  Government  is  spend- 
research    and    development    in 
areas  generally.     I   have   had 
figure  given  to  me  and  then 
figure  given  to  me,  but  we  are 
e  to  get  a  definite  figure. 
SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  gen- 
from  California  has  expired. 
30NNER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
[Mr.  CoLMER]. 
<f OLMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
on  nuclear  anything — sub- 
or  anything  else.    Therefore,  I 
propose  to  go  into  the  merits  of 
I  am  interested,  of  course, 
construction  of  the  necessary  ships 
work  that  must  be  done.    This 
1,  therefore,  has  an  appeal  to  me. 
it  is  a  nuclear  or  conven- 
ihip  is,  as  I  say,  something  that 


I  have  no  right  to  engage  in  a  discussion 
of  or  take  a  part  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  really  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  is  this. 
I  looked  at  this  bill  to  see  if  there  was 
any  provision  as  to  where  these  ships 
would  be  built.  I  find  there  is  no  such 
provision,  but  the  very  able  chairman 
assured  me  there  is  no  question  but 
what,  if  these  ships  are  authorized,  they 
will  be  built  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  he  is  correct  about  that.  But.  I 
still  want  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
looking  after  our  own  a  little  bit  while 
we  enuage  in  looking  after  everybody 
else.  Mr.  Speaker,  fresh  in  my  mind  is 
the  fact  that  through  the  mutual  se- 
curity money  and  other  moneys  that  the 
taxpayers  have  appropriated  to  help  for- 
eign countries,  bids  were  opened  for  the 
construction  of  a  drtdf-.c  for  Vietnam  a 
few  days  auo  by  the  Corps  of  US.  Engi- 
noors. 

There  were  a  number  of  local  yards 
in  the  United  States  that  bid  on  that. 
It  so  happened  that  the  yard  in  my 
hometown,  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Corp..  which  incidentally  built  the  last 
conventional  icebreaker  built,  was  the 
lowest  bidder.  But  under  the  rules  of 
the  game  we  are  faced  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  that  dredge  is  going  to  be  built 
for  Vietnam,  in  Japan,  with  American 
taxpayers'  money,  and  awarded  to  Viet- 
nam Under  the  rules  of  the  same  now 
existing,  a  domestic  yard  has  got  to  bid 
about  50  percent  below  its  cost  in  order 
to  even  be  considered.  I  have  checked 
with  the  engineers  about  this,  and  they 
are  helpless  because  they  are  governed 
by  existing,'  rule.s.  I  just  wanted  to  em- 
phasize that  if  the  shipyards  of  this 
coimtry.  which  are  all  hungry  for  con- 
tracts, are  to  survive,  if  American  in- 
dustry is  to  survive,  somewhere  down  the 
line  we  are  going  to  have  to  give  a  little 
consideration  to  domestic  industry,  who 
are  taxpayer.s  of  this  country.  Other- 
wise we  will  export  all  of  our  jobs 
abroad  to  other  countries.  Yes,  it  would 
appear,  we  must  keep  everybody  else 
happy,  even  though  we  destroy  our  own 
economy.  That  is  one  thing  that  the 
Communists  are  expecting  us  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Colmer  I 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr,  Van  Zandt  I . 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
one  Member  of  the  House  who  oppo.-^ed 
this  le'j:islation  several  years  ago,  I  did 
so  becau.se  I  felt  at  that  time  no  study 
had  been  made,  with  the  result  no  tech- 
nical information  was  on  hand.  There- 
.  fore.  I  think  this  bill  presents  a  proper 
and  intelligent  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

When  you  construct  an  icebreaker  you 
are  constructing  a  different  type  hull 
than  that  of  a  carrier,  a  submarine,  or  a 
merchant  ship.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to 
install  in  a  small  hull  a  terrific  amount 
of  horsepower.  Therefore,  special  re- 
duction gears  must  be  designed.  Various 
types  of  compartments  must  be  de- 
veloped in  which  to  locate  the  reactor, 
not  to  forget  numerous  added  safety  re- 
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quirements.  This  type  of  designing  all 
requires  a  feasibility  study.  For  that 
reason,  while  we  are  spending  $500,000 
on  the  study,  in  the  years  ahead  of  us 
when  nuclear  power  is  installed,  we  will 
absolutely  save  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  much  money.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  by  spending  $500,000  now  we  may 
save  millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayers 
in  the  future  in  construction  costs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only 
this  to  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  that  the  studies  were 
made  2  years  ago.  Feasibility  was  de- 
termined 2  years  ago.  Feasibility 
studies  have  been  made,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  another  half  million  dollars 
should  go  down  the  drain  at  this  time  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  quote  from  the  report  the  words  of 
Hon.  John  A.  McCone,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  testi- 
fied on  the  desirability  of  amending  the 
bill.    He  stated: 

I  would  think  that  a  study  of  this  would 
be  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  I  think  If  such 
a  study  is  made,  we  should  make  the  study 
in  the  light  of  how  we  would  get  an  Ice- 
breaker, assuming  one  is  needed,  for  the  least 
cost  and  In  the  shortest  time,  and  to  have  the 
most  dependable  possible  ship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.R.  4  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair 
announced  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair  two-thirds  had  voted  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Then  the  vote  wiU 
have  to  go  over  imtil  Wednesday,  for 
last  week  there  was  a  consent  agreement 
that  any  roUcall  votes  on  today  or  to- 
morrow would  go  over. 

Does  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
p>omt  of  no  quorum  ? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  no  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Further  proceedings 
on  the  bill  will  go  over  until  Wednesday. 


LIMITATIONS   ON    CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL   SUBSIDY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H,R.  10644)  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  the  con- 
struction differential  subsidy  under  such 
title,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  effec- 
tive  only   afi  provided   in  section   2  of  this 


Act  section  502  of  the  Merchant  Iilarizke  Act, 
1936  (46  U.S.C.  1152)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  second,  tlilrd,  and 
fourth  sentences  In  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
construction  differential  approved  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  55  per  centum 
of  the  construction  coet  of  the  vessel  paid  by 
the  Commission  (excluding  the  cost  of  na- 
tional defense  features  as  above  provided). 
Where  the  Commission  finds  that  the  con- 
struction differential  exceeds  55  per  centum 
of  such  cost,  the  Commission  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
build  such  vessel  In  a  domestic  shipyard  at 
a  cost  which  will  reduce  the  construction 
differential  to  55  per  centum  or  less.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  In  the 
laat  sentence  In  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "55  per  centum". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
.shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  any 
contract  entered  Into  not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  under  the  provision  of  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  the  keel  of 
which  was  laid  after  June  30,  1959,  and  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  thereto,  modify  any  such 
contract  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  In  order  to  change  the  limitation  of 
the  construction  differential  subsidy  under 
such  title." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  will  be  recogni7«d  for  20 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  20  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  1936 
act  assured  parity  to  the  operators  of 
American-flag  vessels,  parity  with  re- 
spect to  the  cost  of  vessels  and  the  cost 
of  operation.  At  that  time  it  was  never 
exp>ected  that  the  cost  for  construction 
would  ever  reach  the  stage  it  has 
reached  today.  Therefore  there  was  a 
limitation  of  50  percent  on  the  subsidy 
that  could  be  paid  for  ship  construction. 
Due  to  the  high  cost  of  American  labor 
and  the  high  cost  of  materials  and  op- 
eration in  our  coimtry  and  the  new 
plants  that  have  been  constructed 
abroad,  the  range  of  differential  has 
gone  beyond  50  percent. 

This  bill  is  merely  for  a  2-year  period 
to  raise  the  subsidy  to  55  percent  and 
to  take  care  of  keels  that  were  laid 
since  June  of  1959. 

Something  must  be  done  along  the 
lines  of  this  legislation  or  the  replace- 
ment of  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  come  to  a  standstill.  Construction 
in  the  shipyards  of  America  will  come 
to  a  standstill  because  the  private  op- 
erators cannot  fulfill  their  contracts 
with  American-built  ships,  and  unless 
they  do  fulfill  their  contracts  for  new 


ships  then  their  operating  subsidy  will 
cease. 

That,  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  reason  for  this  legislation  here  to- 
day. It  is  only  for  a  2-year  period,  so 
the  House  can  take  another  look  at  this 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  get  ourselves 
in  line  with  the  cost  of  construction 
here  in  America  and  be  able  to  compete 
with  the  world  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  seeks  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  so  as  to  raise 
the  ceiling  on  the  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy  from  50  percent  to  55 
percent,  and  to  make  such  amendment 
appUcable  to  construction  contracts  cov- 
ering ships  whose  keels  were  laid  after 
June  30,  1959. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  past  year 
oi*so  sWp  construction  costs  in  the 
United  States  have  risen  to  the  point 
where  the  difference  in  costs  between 
domestic  and  foreign  shipyards  has  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  of  the  total  ship  cost. 
Thus,  the  50  percent  ceiling  in  the  1936 
act  has  been  breached.  The  Govern- 
ment, unless  this  bill  is  approved,  can- 
not pay  the  full  amount  of  the  actual 
differential. 

The  1936  act  was  designed,  amongst 
other  things,  to  place  the  American  ship 
operator  on  a  parity  with  his  foreign 
competitor  insofar  as  ship  construction 
costs  were  concerned.  The  net  cost  of 
a  ship  to  the  U.S.  citizen  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  the  cost  to  his  com- 
petitor. The  U.S.  Government  would 
pay  to  the  shipyard  the  difference  be- 
tween cost  of  a  ship  built  in  the  United 
States  and  the  cost  of  building  it  abroad. 
Thus  the  domestic  operator  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  competitive  basis  as 
his  foreign  counterpart. 

The  bill  also  makes  provision  for  those 
few  U.S.  operators  who  entered  con- 
struction contracts  with  the  Grovem- 
ment  under  which  keels  were  laid 
after  June  30,  1959.  This  would  ac- 
cord these  operators  the  same  treat- 
ment given  to  all  operators  since  1936 
and  all  operators  contracting  to  build 
ships  after  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
Without  such  a  provision  these  few 
operators  would  be  discriminated 
against. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
actually  the  subsidy  provided  by  the 
1936  act  is  a  subsidy  to  American  ship- 
yards rather  than  to  the  ship  operators. 
Its  pui-pose  is  to  insure  the  existence  of 
American  shipyards  and  shipbuilding 
skills  as  national  defense  items  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  Testimony  be- 
fore our  committee  was  to  the  effect  that 
without  this  bill  there  would  be  less  or 
no  shipbuilding  if  the  50  percent 
differential  ceiling  continues  to  be 
breached. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  suspokl  the  roJee  and 
pass  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  hill 
was  passed. 


recoi  ^tloced 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  OF  CERTAIN 
VESSELS  FROM  20  TO  25  YEARS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  10646)  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  If36,  in  order  to  extend  the 
life  of  certain  vessels  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  from  20  to  25  years. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem,J)led,  That  sec- 
tions 21S.  902(c).  508.  507.  509.  510  (d)  and 
(g).  605(b),  •07(1}),  105.  1104(a)(3).  and 
1107(5)  of  1i»e  Mereliant  Marine  Act  1936.  and 
section  4  of  tbe  Merciiant  ^ilp  Sales  Act  of 
1946.  are  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"twenty"  wherever  appearing  therein  and 
Inserting  in  lien  thereof  "twenty-five". 

8ec.  2.  Section  502(g)  of  the  Merc^nt 
Marine  Act,  1938.  te  ammded  by  strlking^ut 
"based  on  a  twenty-year  life  expectancy" 
and  Inaertinc  In  tteu  tbereof  "at  the  rate  of 
4  per  Centura  per  aiutum". 

Sec.  3.  Sectioci  M*  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936.  Is  amenrifd  by  striking  out  "one- 
twentieth"'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"one-twenty -fifth". 

8ec.  4.  Sectkm  611(c)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  19S8.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"5  per  cent\im"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"4  per  centtBB". 

SBC.  S.  Sectioa  714  of  the  Mercbant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  is  amended  ( 1)  by  striking  out 
"5  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"4  per  centum ';  <2)  by  striking  out  "twenty" 
wherever  appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-flve";  and  (3)  by  strik- 
ing out  "one -twentieth"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "one-tweaty-flfth". 

Sec.  6.  Clauaes  (1) .  (2).  and  (S)  of  sectkm 
1106  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  maturity  date 
of  the  orlglnai  mortgage"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "twenty-five  years  from  the  date 
of  the  original  mortgage". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1107(4)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1988,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"5  per  centum  '  wherever  appearing  therein 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4  per  centimi". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  vessels  delivered  by 
the  shipbuilder  on  or  after  January  1.  1946. 
and  with  respect  to  such  vessels  shall  become 
effective  on  January  1.  1960.  With  respect 
to  vessels  delivered  by  the  shipbuilder  before 
January  1,  1948.  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936.  existing  Immediately 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  effect. 

(b)  With  respect  to  vessels  delivered  by 
the  shipbuilder  on  or  after  January  1.  1950, 
and  before  January  l,  1960.  depreciation 
under  sections  215.  502(g).  507.  510(d). 
607(b).  611(ci,  705.  714,  and  1107(4)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  shall  be  taken 
( unless  a  contract  which  Is  in  effect  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  1960.  otherwise  provides)  for  the 
period  prior  to  January  1.  1960.  at  the  rate 
provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  it  existed  Immediately  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  and  for  the 
period  after  January  I,  1960,  such  deprecia- 
tion shall  be  taken  on  the  basis  of  th<  re- 
maining years  of  a  useful  life  of  twenty-five 
years  unless  the   vessel  is  reconstructed  or 
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Any  contract  (including  but  not  11m- 
io  aaorigtge  insurance  contracts ) ,  ccun- 
to  insure  a  mortga^  under  title 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  or 
between  any  person  and  the 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any 
l|gage  Insuraikoe  contract  under  title  XI, 
was  entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of 
of  this  Act  and  which  would  be 
if  the  provisions  of  the  amendments 
by  this  Act  were  applicable  thereto, 
at  the  request  of  such  person  agreed  to 
third  parties  in  Interest,  or  at  the 
of  the  mortgagor  agreed  to  by  the 
mortjgagee  in  the  case  of  such  a  mortgage 
Insufance  contract,  made  within  one  hun- 
and  eighty  days  after  such  date  of 
to  the  agency  of  the  United  States 
ng  such  contract,  be  revised  to  be  in 
with  the  law  as  amended  by  this 
with  respect  to  such  if  the  vessels  cov- 
thereby  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Any  such  revision  shall  provide 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  sections 
)02(g),  507,  510(d),  607(b),  811(c),  705, 
and  1107(4)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
1938,  that  depreciation  for  the  period 
to  January  1,  1960,  shall  be  taken  at 
■ate  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
1936,  prior  to  the  amendments  made  by 
Act.  and  that  the  remaining  deprecla- 
shall  be  taken  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1960,  on  the  basis  of  the  remain- 
3  ears  of  a  useful  life  of  twenty-five  years, 
unle  ss  the  vessel  has  been  reconstructed  or 
reconditioned,  in  which  event  such  deprecia- 
froan  the  time  of  such  reconstruction 
ondltioning  shall  be  taken  on  the  basis 
remaining  years  of  a  useful  life  of  the 
determined  Jointly  by  the  Secretary 
Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
Any  such  revision  shall  provide  with 
to  any  remaining  unpaid  debts  that 
unpaid  debts  shall  be  paid  in  equal 
1  InstalinMnta  orer  the  remaining 
of  a  useful  life  of  twenty-five  years. 
9.  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made 
Act  shall  operate  or  be  interpreted  to 
from  twenty  to  twenty -five  years  the 
sions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
amended,  relating  to  the  commercial  ex- 
pects mcv  or  period  of  depreciation  of  any 
tAnkx-  or  otbei  liquid  btilk  carrier. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? [After  a  pause.)  The  ques- 
is  suspending  the  rules  and  passing 
the  bill. 

Tie  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thin  s  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  • 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  3assed. 
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AMI  NDING  DISTRICrr  OP  COLUMBIA 
INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE  TAX 
A(rrOF1947 

M;-.  MCMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unarimous   consent    to    take    fiom   the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  4283)    to 
amepd  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
Franchise    Tax    Act    of    1947.    as 
to  provide  that  certain  addi- 
spedfied  ofih;ers  of  the  executive 
of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
exempt  from  such  act,  with  Senate 
thereto,    disagree   to   the 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
asked  by  the  Senate. 
SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
ilequest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
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Carolina?  I  After  a  pause.!  The  Chair 
hears  ncque,  and  appoints  the  foUoM^ing 
conferees:  Messrs.  Smfih  of  Virginia. 
M.ATTurws,  and  Auchincxoss. 


PROHIBITING  THE  EXAMINATION 
IN  DtSTRiCT  OF  COLUMBLA 
COURTS  OF  ANY  MINISTER  OF 
RELIGION  IN  CONNBCTION  WITH 
COMMUNICATIONS  MADE  BY  OR 
TO  HIM  IN  HIS  PROFESSIONAL 
CAPACITY 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iHJl.  4192)  to 
prohibit  the  examination  in  District  of 
Colimibia  courts  of  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  connection  with  oommunica- 
tions  ma(de  by  or  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  such  communications. 
»-ith  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  I  After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Abernethy.  Dowdy, 
and  Springer. 


AMENDING  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO 
INDECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speak ei',  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  715)  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent  pub- 
lications in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  Cierk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Heprcsentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreas  assembled.  That  section 
872  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia," 
approved  March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (DC. 
Code,  sec  22  2001).  is  amended  (1)  by  In- 
serting "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec.  872". 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"lb)  Any  vehicle,  fixture,  equipment, 
stock,  or  any  personalty  (Including,  without 
limitation,  vehicles,  equipment,  fixtures,  or 
things  adaptable  to  a  lawful  use)  used  or 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  (1)  the  sale, 
distribution,  manufacture,  or  showing  of  any 
article  or  material,  or  (2)  the  advertising 
or  staging  of  any  exhibition,  the  sale  or 
advertising  of  which  is  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  subject 
to  seizure  by  any  member  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force  or  the  United  States  Park 
Police,  or  the  United  States  marshal,  cr  any 
deputy  marshal,  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  shall,  upon  seizure,  be  proceeded 
against  by  libel  action  brought  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants 
and  shall,  unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the 
contrary,  be  forfeited  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  of  the  Government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  otherwise  dis- 
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posed  of  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  may,  by  order  or  regula- 
tion, provide,  except  that  all  such  property 
of  an  Indecent,  obscene  or  lewd  natxire  shall, 
upon  order  of  the  court,  be  destroyed,  and 
itny  lien  thereon  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
a  bona  fide  lien:  Provided,  That  If  there  be 
bona  fide  liens  against  the  property  so  for- 
feited then  such  property  shall  be  disposed 
of  by  public  auction.  Bona  fide  Hens 
iigalnst  property  so  forfeited  shall,  on  good 
cause  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  transferred 
from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  property.  The  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  such  property  shall  be  available  for 
the  payment  of  such  Hens  and  for  all  ax- 
penses  Incident  to  such  sale,  and  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plaui 
Numbered  5  of  1952  (6fl  Stat.  824).  The 
pMriormance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Botutl  of  ComnUssioners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
Plan. 

Mr.  McMillan.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  aqj^dment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McMn.LAN: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following :  "That  section  872  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
law  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia,'  approved 
March  3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001),  Is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  '(a)'  Immediately 
before  'Whoever*,  and  (9)  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections : 

"'(b)  Whoever,  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  engage  in  the  business  of  editing, 
publishing  or  disseminating  any  newspai>er. 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or  any  printed  paper 
devoted  mainly  to  the  publication  of  scan- 
dals, whoring,  lechery,  assignations,  intrigue 
between  men  and  women,  and  Immoral  con- 
duct of  persons,  or  shall  knowingly  have  In 
his  possession  for  sale  or  shall  keep  for  sale 
or  distribute  or  in  any  way  assist  in  the  sale, 
or  shall  give  away  such  newspaper,  pamphlet, 
magazine,  or  printed  matter,  or  whoever  shall 
engage  in  the  showing  and  exhibition  of 
lewd  and  lascivious  motion  pictures,  or  of 
lewd  and  lascivious  pictures,  or  of  Indecent 
objects  (X  pictures,  or  Indecent,  lewd,  or 
lascivious  recordings  of  any  type,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  •5(X).  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"'(c)  All  moneys,  vehicles,  fvuTiishlngs, 
fixtures,  equipment,  stock  (including  with- 
out limitation,  furniture  and  fixtures,  adapt- 
able to  other  uses,  and  equipment  and  stock 
for  printing,  filming,  exhibiting,  recording, 
transporting,  safekeeping  or  communication) 
or  other  things  of  value  used  or  to  be  used 
in  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  hereof 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any  officer  or 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  or 
the  United  States  Park  Police,  or  the  United 
States  marshal,  or  any  deputy  marshal  fCH- 
the  District  of  Columtxia  and  shall,  upon 
seizure,  be  proceeded  against  by  libel  action 
brought  In  the  municipal  court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or 
any  of  his  assistants  and  shall,  unless  good 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  forfeited 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  use  of  any  agency  of 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  tbe  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  by  order 
or  regulation,  provide,  except  that  all  such 
property   of   a    lewd,    obscene,    Issclvious   or 


Indecent  nature  shall,  upon  order  of  the 
court,  be  destroyed,  and  any  lien  thereon 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  be  a  bona  flde  lien: 
Provided,  That  If  there  be  Ixma  flde  liens 
against  any  other  property  bo  forfeited  then 
such  property  shall  be  disposed  of  by  public 
auction.  Bona  flde  liens  against  the  prop- 
erty so  forfeited  shall,  on  good  catise  shown 
by  the  lienor,  be  transferred  from  tbe  prop- 
erty to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty. The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  prop- 
erty shall  be  available  for  the  pmyment  of 
such  liens  and  for  all  expenses  Incident  to 
such  sale,  and  the  remainder  of  the  proceeds 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"'(d)  Any  house,  building,  vessel,  garage, 
shed,  booth,  shelter,  enclosure,  room,  lot.  or 
other  premises  to  which  the  public  com- 
monly resort  or  congregate  for  business  or 
pleasure,  where  publloatlons,  pictures,  fllms. 
recordings,  and  other  things  and  devices  for- 
bidden by  this  section  are  kept,  possessed, 
sold,  exhibited,  manufactured,  bartered,  or 
given  away,  or  to  which  persons  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  same.  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  may  be 
enjoined  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  maintains  or  assists  in 
maintaining  such  a  place  Is  guilty  of  main- 
taining a  nuisance. 

"  (e)  Evidence  that  any  of  said  prohibited 
acts  are  frequently  committed  In  any  of 
such  places  shall  be  prima  facie  proof  that 
the  proprietor  or  person  having  custody  or 
control  knowingly  permitted  the  same,  and 
evidence  that  persons  have  been  convicted 
of  committing  any  said  act  In  any  of  such 
places  Is  admissible  to  show  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  that  this  section 
Is  being  violated  In  the  house  or  premises. 
The  original  papers  and  Judgments,  or  certl- 
fled  copies  thereof  In  such  cases  of  convic- 
tions may  be  used  in  evidence  In  the  suit 
for  injunction,  and  oral  evidence  Is  admissi- 
ble to  show  that  the  offense  for  which  said 
parties  were  convicted  was  conunltted  In 
said  house  or  premises.  Evidence  of  general 
reputation  of  said  houses  or  premises  shall 
also  be  admissible  to  prove  the  existence  of 
said  nuisance. 

"(f)  An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance 
defined  In  this  section  may  be  brought  In 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  by  the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  assistants  In  the  mu- 
nicipal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  any  person  conducting  or  maintain- 
ing such  nuisance  or  knowingly  permitting 
such  nuisance  to  be  conducted  or  main- 
tained. The  rules  of  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  the 
granting  of  an  injunction  or  restraining  or- 
der shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  actions 
brought  under  this  subsection,  except  that 
the  District  as  complaining  party  shall  not 
be  required  to  furnish  bond  or  security.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  find 
the  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place  was 
being  unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  but  on  finding  that  the 
material  allegations  of  the  complaint  are  true, 
the  court  shall  enter  an  order  restraining  the 
defendant  from  keeping,  possessing,  selling, 
exhibiting,  manufacturing,  bartering,  or  giv- 
ing away  publications,  pictures,  films,  record- 
ings, or  other  things  and  devices  forbidden 
by  this  section.  When  an  Injunction,  either 
temporary  or  permanent,  has  been  granted, 
it  shall  be  binding  on  the  defendant  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  final 
Judgment  of  the  court  ordering  such  nui- 
sance to  be  abated,  the  court  may  order  that 
the  defendant,  or  anyone  claiming  under 
him.  shall  not  occupy  or  use,  for  a  period  of 
one  year  thereafter,  the  building,  ground, 
premises,  or  place  upon  which  the  nuisance 
existed,  but  the  court  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
pectnlt  the  defendant  to  occupy  or  use  the 
said  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place.  If 


the  defendant  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  approved  by  the  coiu-t.  In  the 
penal  and  liquidated  sum  of  not  less  than 
#1,000  nor  more  than  $0,000,  payable  to  the 
District  of  Coliunbia,  and  conditioned  that 
the  acta  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  done  or  permitted  to  be  done  In  or  upon 
the  buildings,  grounds,  premises  or  place. 
On  violation  of  such  bond  the  whole  sum 
may  be  recovered  as  a  penalty  In  the  name 
of  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"  '(g)  In  the  case  of  the  violation  of  any 
Injunction,  temporary  or  permanent,  ren- 
dered pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, proceedings  for  punishment  for  con- 
tempt may  be  commenced  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  or  any  of  his  assistants,  by  filing 
with  the  court  In  the  same  case  in  which 
the  Injunction  was  Issued  a  petition  imder 
oath  setting  out  the  alleged  offense  consti- 
tuting the  violation  and  serving  a  copy  of 
said  petition  upon  the  defendant  reqiUrlng 
him  to  appear  and  answer  the  same  within 
ten  days  from  the  service  thereof.  The  trial 
shall  be  promptly  held  and  may  be  upon 
affidavits  or  either  party  may  demand  the 
production  and  oral  examination  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Any  person  found  gtillty  of  contempt 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  by  both  such  flne  and  Imprison- 
ment.' 

"Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  868  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  Code 
of  Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec,  22-1506,  1951  edition),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  All  moneys,  vehicles,  furnishings, 
fixtures,  equipment,  stock  (Including,  with- 
out limitation,  furnishings  and  fixtures 
adaptable  to  nongambllng  uses,  and  equip- 
ment and  stock  for  printing,  recording,  com- 
puting, transporUng,  safekeeping,  or  com- 
munication), or  other  things  of  value  used 
or  to  be  used — 

"'(1)  In  carrying  on  or  conducting  any 
lottery,  or  the  game  or  device  commonly 
known  as  a  policy  lottery  or  policy,  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  section  863  of  this  Act; 

"  '(2)  In  setting  up  or  keeping  any  gaming 
table,  bank,  or  device  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  866  of  this  Act;  or 

"  '(3)  In  maintaining  any  gambling  prem- 
ises, 

shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  or  tbe  United 
States  Park  Police,  or  the  United  States  mar- 
shal, or  any  deputy  marshal,  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  any  property  seized  shall  be 
proceeded  against  In  the  Municipal  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  libel  action 
brought  In  the  name  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any 
of  his  assistants,  and  shall,  unless  good  cause 
be  shown  to  the  contrary,  be  forfeited  to 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  and  shall  be  made 
available  for  the  use  of  any  agency  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  by  order  or 
by  regulation,  provide:  Provided,  That  if 
there  be  bona  fide  liens  against  the  pM-operty 
BO  forfeited,  then  such  property  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction.  Bona  flde  liens 
against  property  so  forfeited  shall,  on  good 
cause  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  transferred 
from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  property.  Forfeit  moneys  and  other 
proceeds,  realized  from  the  enforcement  of 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.' 

"Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  6  of  1B52 
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(66  Stat.  834).  aiMl  tlie  performanoe  <a  any 
function  vested  by  aald  plan  In  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  or  In  any  ofDce  or  agency 
ijnder  tlie  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  saki 
Board  of  CoBuaXsMionert  sball  continue  to  be 
subject  to  delegation  by  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners in  acoordanoe  wltli  section  3  of 
such  plan.  Any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  any  agency  establisbed  pursuant  to  such 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  said 
Board  at  Commissioners  and  shall  be  subject 
to  delegation  in  accordance  with  said  plan." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill  and 
request  a  conf^-ence  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  the  following  conferees  on  the 
jMjrt  of  the  House:  Messrs.  Abiknethy, 
Dowdy,  and  Baoyhux. 


OAO  RECOMMENDS  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  DOD  SUPPLY  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscou  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  committees  of  Congress,  the 
Hoover  Cc»nmissions,  the  \JB.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself,  and  other  study  groups  have 
expressed  concern  at  the  degree  of  waste 
in  the  common  supply  and  service  activi- 
ties in  the  numerous  systems  in  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

In  recognition  of  the  great  need  for 
improvement,  the  Congress  passed  the 
DOD  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  which 
contains  what  is  known  as  the  Mc- 
Cormack-Curtis  amendment  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  wide  authority 
to  organize  and  operate  common  supply 
and  service  activities  in  siich  a  way  as 
to  bring  about  increased  economy,  effi- 
ciency, and  effectiveness.  This  amend- 
ment was  considered  desirable  and  nec- 
essary by  the  Pentagon  and  the  admin- 
istration as  well  as  the  Congress. 

In  January  1959  I  became  concerned 
from  the  many  reports  issued  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  from 
other  sources  that  there  was  not  enough 
attention  given  to  the  use  of  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  electronic  'electrical  supply  area 
where  there  are  some  800,000  to  900,000 
or  more  items  in  several  agencies  and 
an  inventory  ruiming  into  billions  of 
dollars.  So  I  wrote  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  on  Jan- 
uary 30.  1959,  and  raised  this  question: 
Would  it  be  possible  for  your  agency  to 
extend  the  scope  of  its  investigation  to  all 
facets  of  supply  management  of  electronic 
supplies  and  equipment  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense?  This  would  mean  a  study 
as    to    the    adequacy    of    the    requiremcntB 
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procurement,  Inventory  con- 
utillzatlon  of  all  avaUable  assets  before 
dtetri button  ot  stock,  and  dls- 
of   exeess  or  stnplus  property. 
I  iMTUld  also  appr«elate  recommendations 
you  nuty  be  able  to  make  for  improve - 
ot  supply  management  across  the  bocuxl 
Department  of  Defense  as  con  tern - 
platid  by  the  legislation  to  which  I  refer. 

T  ve  ComptroUo*  General  agreed  to 
maiqe  such  a  study  and  on  May  31,  1960. 
his  audit  report.    Some  of  the 
ngs  are: 

Tt  e  Army  is  In  a  critically  short  supply 
on   and   is   currently   buying,   or  plan- 
to  buy,  at  a  cost  of  about  $77  million 
majdr  components  of  a  transportable  radio 
communication  set  although  the  Air  Force 
<he  same  components  valued  at  over  tU 
on  hand  which  have  been  excess  to 
^nown  requirements  since  April  1358. 
U.S5.  Hancock,  a  Navy  aircraft  car- 
outfltted    on    the    west    coast,   was   de- 
ployed   on    August    26,    1959,    with    only    78 
of     its     allowance     for     radio     set 
J  lRC-27   because    of    a   shortage    of    the 
within    the    Navy    supply    system.      At 
lame  time,  a  nearby  Army  Signal  Depot 
sufficient  unneeded  qiiantltles  on  hand 
serviceable  condition  to  fill  the  Immedi- 
leeds  of  the  aircraft  carrier  •   •   •  the 
had  1,438  sets  In   its  supply  system, 
approximately  50  percent  were  In 
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Tte  Army  has  insufficient  stocks  on  hand 
to  si.tisfy  outstanding  requisitions,  current 
peaciitlme  operating  needs,  or  mobilization 
reseive  requirements  for  seven  electronic 
item  1  while  the  Marine  Corps  has  quantities 
on  h  and  of  the  same  items,  excess  to  their 
need  s,  valued  at  over  $754,000. 

Tiere  are  many  pages  of  similar  ex- 
amples and  other  evidence  of  poor 
management  in  this  vital  supply  man- 
ager lent  report  so  I  shall  merely  list 
som !  of  the  pwiragraph  headings : 

"/  rmy  Needs  Items  Valued  at  Over  $5 
Mill  on  Which  Are  in  Long  Supply  in  the 
Air    '^jrce." 

"f  ceded  Assets  Valued  at  Over  $25 
Mill:  on  Unaccounted  for  in  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy." 

•unnecessary  Procurement  Action  and 
Paildre  To  Provide  Supply  Support  to 
Marine  Corps  When  Needed  Items  Were 
on  I:  and  and  Available  in  the  Navy." 

"Air  Force  Disposing  of  AN/UPM-6 
Radur  Test  Sets  While  Navy  Is  Buying." 

"Army  Short  on  Three  Tj-pes  of  Elec- 
tron c  Equipment  While  Navy  Had  Long 
Supi  lies." 

"Teletype  Systems  (CF-2Bi  Needed  by 
Navj  While  Army  Had  Excesses." 

"Army  and  Navy  Procuring  Compo- 
nent} of  the  AN  GRC-27  Radio  When 
Air  Force  Is  in  Long  Supply." 

ivy  Erroneously  Planned  Procure- 
menfl  of  AN  ARC-38  Radio  Sets  as  a 
Result  of  Improper  Requirement  Deter- 
mindtion  and  a  Failure  To  Obtain  Excess 
Sets  Prom  the  Air  Force." 

"Nivy  Had  Procured  Components  of 
the  AN/ARA-25  Radio  Set  While  Air 
Force  Had  Long  Supplies." 

"E::cesslve  Costs  and  Inefficient  Sup- 
ply Support  as  a  Result  of  Failure  To 
Coon  linate  Repair  and  Overhaul  Activi- 
ties." 

"Marine  Corps  Repairing  Electronic 
Itemi  When  Serviceable  Items  in  Long 
Supp  y  Are  Available  in  the  Other  Sei-v- 
ices." 

"R  idio  Sets  Unnecessarily  Repaired  or 
Sche(  luled  for  Repair,  at  Costs  Exceeding 


$400,000,  When  Available  in  Serviceable 
Condition  in  Other  Military  Services." 

"EHectronic  Item«  Being  Repaired  by 
the  Air  Force  While  the  Same  Equip- 
ments Are  in  Long  Supply  in  the  Army." 

"Lack  of  Overall  Control  and  Coordi- 
nation of  Individual  Military  Services 
Repair  Facilities  and  Repair  Programs." 

"Costly  Duplication  and  Overlapping 
of  Supply  Management  Functions  and 
Organizations." 

"Unnecessary  Costs  and  Inefficiencies 
as  a  Result  of  Duplication  of  Stock 
Management  Functions." 

"Duplication  of  Initial  Provisioning 
Function  With  Consequent  Adverse 
Effects  on  Ability  to  Coordinate." 

"Unnecessary  Entry  of  Items  Into 
Supply  System  Ehie  to  Lack  of  Control  or 
Monitorship." 

"Inefficiencies  and  Unnecessary  Costs 
as  a  Result  of  the  DupUcation  and  Over- 
lap of  Distribution  and  Storage  Activi- 
ties." 

In  addition  to  the  above  instances  of 
failure  of  the  individual  services  imder 
present  coordination  procedures  to  rec- 
ognize and  effect  transfers  where  appro- 
priate, our  review  disclosed  15  other  in- 
stances in  which  materiel  valued^t  over 
$500,000  should  have  been  transferred. 
We  informed  appropriate  officials  in  the 
services  of  these  cases,  and  materiel 
valued  at  $331,633  has  been  transferred 
and  procurement  actions  totaling  $12,818 
were  canceled.  The  transfers  of  the  re- 
maining items  were  sUU  under  study  by 
the  services  at  the  time  of  our  review. 

C0HCL.VS10M 

The  failure  of  the  services  to  obtain 
full  utilization  of  assets  on  hand,  the 
excess  costs  incurred  because  of  the 
failure  or  inability  to  coordinate  pro- 
curement functions,  the  duplication  of 
organizations  performing  similar  func- 
tions, and  the  existence  of  independently 
administered  distribution  systems  are 
costly  and  inefficient.  The  electronic 
items  managed  by  each  of  the  services 
contain  a  high  degree  of  commormess  or 
similarity.  Consequently,  considerable 
savings  of  administrative  costs,  in- 
creased efficiency,  and  improvement  in 
the  ability  to  provide  supply  support 
would  result  from  the  combining  or  cen- 
tralizing of  supply  management  func- 
tions and  organizations. 

It  is  understandable  that  there  will 
be  waste  and  inefficiencies  in  any  defense 
program  but  the  American  taxpayers 
should  not  be  overburdened  with  the 
degree  of  waste  shown  by  this  GAO  re- 
poi-t  and  100  or  more  that  have  been 
issued  in  the  past  2  year^. 

While  there  has  been  some  progress 
made  by  the  DOD  In  these  areas  in  re- 
cent years,  it  has  been  token  of  what  is 
passible.  It  is  essential  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  expedite  this  work  in 
many  common  supply  and  service  areas 
as  contemplated  by  existing  law.  It  is 
also  essential  that  the  Secretary  be  given 
full  Budget  Bureau  and  administration 
supp>ort  if  his  efforts  are  to  be  successful. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed  fortunate 
that  Comptroller  General  Campbell  and 
his  excellent  staff,  as  representatives  of 
the  legislative  branch,  conduct  these  im- 
portant studies  and  issue  these  construc- 
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tive  reports.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  GAO 
auditors  to  gain  access  to  all  the  required 
information  since  it  is  often  classified  or 
made  subject  to  Executive  privilege. 
However,  I  have  found  the  GAO  reports 
to  be  objective,  factual,  and  always  in 
the  public  interest. 


"BEYOND  THE  CAMPUS"— ADDRESS 
OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT  D.  EISEN- 
HOWER, DELIVERED  AT  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES  AT  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME, 
SOUTH  BEND.   IND.,   JUNE   5,    1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  and  to  include  a 
speech  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday it  was  my  high  honor  to  be  among 
those  to  hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  deliver  a  splendid  call  to  the  col- 
lege-trained young  people  of  our  country 
to  taJw  an  active  part  in  p<rfltical  life. 

All  of  the  citizens  of  the  Third  District 
of  Indiana  were  honored  by  the  visit  of 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  our 
area  to  deliver  the  principal  address  at 
the  115th  commencement  exercises  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Thousands  of  people,  including  many 
children,  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  7- 
mile  route  from  the  St.  Joseph  County 
Airport  in  South  Bend  to  the  Notre 
Dame  campus  to  welcome  the  President 
with  warmth  and  enthusiasm. 

I  was  proud  to  join  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hes- 
burgh.  CS-C  Got.  Harold  H.  Handley, 
of  Indiana,  and  Mayor  Edward  F.  Voorde, 
ot  South  Bend,  to  greet  the  President  on 
his  arrivaL 

In  his  address,  Presidwit  Elsenhower 
noted  that: 

We  are  still  plagued  by  yesterday's  concept 
of  politics  and  politicians. 

pazsiDurT  CALi^B  Foa  "Moax  talent  in 

COViaifMENT" 

Too  many  of  our  ablest  cltiaens  draw  bade 
from  the  broiling  activity  of  partisan  affairs. 
This  must  change — 

Said  the  President — 

We  need  intelligent,  creative,  steady  politi- 
cal leadership  as  at  no  time  before  in  our 
history.  There  must  be  more  talent  in  gov- 
ernment— the  best  our  Nation  affords.  We 
need  it  in  coimty,  city.  State,  and  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Surely — 

concluded  President  Eisenhower — 
we  should  look  to  the  growing  body  of  col- 
lege-educated men  and  women  to  lift  politi- 
cal life  and  activity  to  the  high  standards  re- 
quired in  this  free  country. 

crraTTON  bt  mfmxsrrr  or  notsx  dakk 

President  Eisenhower's  address  fol- 
lowed the  conferring  on  him  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  of  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  The  citation 
for  the  degree  follows : 

At  conunencement  exercises  June  5,  1960, 
the  University  of  Notre   Dame   confers   the 


degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa 
on  the  revered  leader  of  his  people  and  of 
the  world's  peoples  desirous  of  freedom, 
justice,  and  peace  on  earth.  Among  men 
everyvtiere  today  he  stands  as  the  very 
Image,  the  very  embodiment  of  hunum  de- 
cency, integrity  and  courage.  More  service 
and  sacrifice  have  been  asJced  erf  him  thtm 
of  any  other  citizen  of  his  generation;  and 
they  have  been  gladly  and  generoxisly  given. 

To  lead  the  aUied  cause  to  the  victory  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  a  stupendous 
achievement.  But  no  less  great  is  his  tire- 
less and  exhaustive  effort  in  these  decades 
to  achieve  the  unity  and  conununity  of  free 
countries  in  the  face  of  immense  dangers 
and  to  direct  American  participation  in  the 
establishment  of  moral  principle  and  moral 
order  In  the  violent  and  confused  society  ot 
the   second   half   of    the   20th    century. 

We  welcome  him  as  the  most  eminent  and 
most  popular  statesman  of  his  time;  and  we 
hail  him  for  the  wisdom  and  the  balance 
of  common  sense  with  which  he  has  con- 
ducted the  unimaginably  complex  affairs 
and  borne  the  awesome  burdens  and  re- 
sponslbiUties  of  the  highest  office  of  our 
land. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  office,  he  has  given 
new  form,  new  life,  and  new  hope  to  the 
present   age. 

So  we  would  honor  him  now,  with  fullest 
warmth  of  confidence  and  pride,  because  of 
the  serene  force  of  his  realistic  patience  and 
Christian  Idealism  as  he  contributes  daily  to 
the  salvation  of  the  nations. 

The  President  was  introduced  by 
Father  Hesburgh. 

TTXT   or   PEESroEJTT   HSENHOWm'S   AODRSSS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  mclude  in  the  Congrkssiohal 
Recced  the  text  of  President  Eisenhow- 
er's address  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  on  June  8,  1960: 

Beyonq  the  Campus 

(Text  of  the  address  by  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,   delivered   at   the  commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Jime  5. 1960) 
At  commencement  time  in  our  country  a 
generation    ago,    a   well-known    Koglishman 
felt    an    urge    to    tell    us    something   about 
ovirselves.     The     theme     he    selected     was. 
"Why    don't    young   Americans    care    about 
politlc*?- 

He  felt  that  the  attitude  of  our  young 
people  toward  civil  government,  at  all  lev^s, 
was  like  that  of  "the  audience  at  a  play." 

There  may  be  a  plausible,  If  not  neces- 
sarily a  valid,  explanaticm  for  the  Ameri- 
can's traditional  indifference  to  politics. 

Historically,  the  IBth  cmtury  in  America 
was  one  of  amazing  growth.  A  wilderness 
needed  conquering;  vast  resources  had  to  be 
utilized;  illiteracy  had  to  be  eliminated;  a 
great  economic  machine,  reaching  to  every 
corner  of  the  world,  had  to  be  buUt.  Thia 
unprecedented  development  commanded 
extraordinary  talents  in  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  To  people  busy  in  productive 
life,  government  seemed  not  only  remote  but 
relatively  unimportant.  The  demand  for  real 
skills  in  political  pursuits  was  minlmaL 

Moreover,  in  that  long  period,  a  view  de- 
vel(^>ed  that  political  life  was  aomevbat  de- 
grading— that  politics  was  primarily  a  con- 
test, with  the  spoils  to  the  victor  Euid  the 
public  paying  the  bUl.  This  belief  had  some 
Justification  at  one  period  in  our  history, 
and  may  still  persist  in  isolated  local  situa- 
tions. 

It  has  caused  many  of  the  noost  highly 
talented  to  refrain  from  offering  themselve* 
for  public  service. 

But  times  and  goTemmcnt  hare  changed. 
The  first  major  party  platform  drafted  In 
1840  required  only  500  words;  In  the  last 
national  election  each  major  party  used  over 


15,000  words  to  deal  with  the  highlights  of 
the  principal  issues.  This  thlrtyfold  growth 
in  political  platforms  is  illustrative  of  the 
increase  of  goremmenui  influence  over  all 
our  lives. 

The  need  for  the  best  talent  in  positions 
of  political  responsibility  is  not  only  great, 
but  mounts  with  ettch  stroke  of  history's 
clock. 

GOVERNMENT  INCRXASINCLT  ATFECTS  US 

A  few  years  ago,  government  represented 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  national 
activity.  Today,  to  support  our  national. 
State  and  local  governments,  and  to  finance 
our  international  undertakings,  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  national  income  is  col- 
lected in  taxes.  In  every  phase  of  life,  gov- 
ment  Increasingly  affects  us — our  en- 
vironment, our  opportunities,  our  health, 
our  education,  our  general  welfare. 

Government  is,  of  coiu^e.  necessary,  but  it 
is  not  the  mainspring  of  progress.  In  the 
private  sector  of  American  life,  command- 
ing as  It  does  the  productive  efforts  of  our 
citizens,  is  found  the  true  source  of  our 
Nation's  vltaUty.  Government  is  not  of  itself 
a  part  of  our  productive  machinery.  Con- 
sequently its  size,  its  growth,  its  operations 
can  be  justified  only  by  need.  If  too  domi- 
nant, tf  too  large,  its  effect  is  both  burden- 
some and  stifling. 

Only  an  informed  and  alert  citizenry  can 
make  the  necessary  Judgments  as  to  the 
character  and  degree  of  need. 

We  do  not  want  a  government  with  a 
philoeophy  of  incessant  meddling,  which  im- 
poses a  smothering  mist  on  the  sparks  of 
initiative. 

We  do  not  want  a  government  that  per- 
mits every  noisy  group  to  force  upon 
society  an  endless  string  of  higher  subsidies 
that  solve  nothing  and  undermine  the  col- 
lective good  of  the  Nation. 

We  do  not  want  governmental  programs 
which,  advanced,  often  falsely.  In  the  guise 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  destroy 
in  the  individual  those  priceless  qualities  of 
self-dependence,  self-confidence,  and  a  read- 
iness to  risk  his  Judgment  against  the  trend 
of  the  crowd. 

We  do  want  a  government  that  assures  the 
security  and  general  welfare  of  the  Nation 
in  concord  with  the  philosophy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  Insisted  that  government 
should  do,  and  do  only,  the  things  which 
I>eople  cannot  do  for  themselves. 

This  concept  is  particularly  relevant  to 
most  activities  encompassed  by  the  phrase 
"the  general  welfare." 

But  even  with  devotion  to  the  principle 
that  governmental  functions  can  be  Justified 
only  by  public  need,  government  has  be- 
come so  pervasive  that  its  decisions  in- 
escapably help  shape  the  futtu-e  of  every  in- 
dividual, every  group,  every  region,  every 
institution. 

Though  we  recognize  this  vast  change — 
and  though  most  persons  in  public  office  are 
selfless,  devoted  people — we  are  still  plagued 
by  yesterday's  concept  of  politics  and 
politicians. 

Too  many  of  our  ablest  citizens  draw 
back,  evidently  fearful  of  being  sullied  in 
the  broiling  activity  of  partisan  affairs. 

INTSLUCKNT  PCLTTICAL  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED 

This  must  Change.  We  need  Intelligent, 
creative,  steady  poUtlcal  leadership  as  at  no 
time  before  in  otir  history.  There  must  be 
more  talent  In  government — ^the  best  our 
Nation  affords.  We  need  It  In  county,  city. 
State,  and  In  Washington. 

Surely  we  should  look  to  the  growing  body 
of  college-educated  men  and  women  to  lift 
p<^itlcal  life  and  activity  to  the  high  stand- 
ards required  in  this  free  country.  Here  is 
a  task  for  every  individual;  no  one  can 
excuse  hlmsdf  and  yet  claim  the  proud  title 
of  good  citizen. 

Human  progress  in  freedom  is  not  some- 
thing inscribed  upon  a  tablet — not  a  matter 
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to  be  shrugged  off  aa  a  worry  to  others. 
Progress  In  freedom  demands  from  each 
citizen  a  dally  exercise  of  the  will  and  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  faith;  It  must  not  be  stagnated 
by  a  philosophy  of  collectivity  that  vainly 
seeks  personal  security  as  a  prime  objec- 
tive. 

Clearly,  you  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
higher  education  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  exercise  leadership  in  helping  others 
understand  such  questions. 

And,  by  no  means,  does  your  responsibil- 
ity stop  there.  To  serve  the  Nation  well  you 
must,  for  example,  help  seek  out  able  candi- 
dates for  office  and  persuade  them  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  electorate.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective you  should  become  active  in  a  politi- 
cal party,  and  in  civic  and  professional 
organizations.  In  short,  you  should  under- 
take, according  to  your  own  intelligently 
formed  convictions,  a  personal  crusade  to 
help  the  political  life  of  the  Nation  soar  as 
high  as  human  wisdom  can  make  it. 

Some  of  you  will  become  doctors,  lawyers. 
teachers,  clergymen,  businessmen.  Each  of 
you  will  contribute  to  the  national  welfare, 
as  well  as  to  personal  and  family  welfare, 
by  doing  well  and  honorably  whatever  you 
undertake.  But  a  specialist,  regardless  of 
professional  skill  and  standing,  cannot  ful- 
fill the  exacting  requirements  of  modern 
citizenship  unless  he  dedicates  himself  also 
to  raising  the  {XJlitical  standards  of  the  body 
politic. 

UKGES  COLLEGE   STUDENTS   TO   CONSIDER 
PTJBLIC    SERVICE 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  enter  the 
public  service,  either  in  elective,  career,  or 
appointive  ofHce.  Most  of  the  top  posts  In 
Government  Involve  manifold  questions  of 
pwllcy.  In  these  p)ositlons  we  "have  a  partic- 
ular need  for  intelligent,  educated,  selfless 
persons  from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  believe  that  each  of  you  should,  if  called. 
be  willing  to  devote  one  block  of  your  life 
to  Government  service. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  need  become 
permanently  implanted  in  government. 
Quite  the  contrary.  In  policy-forming  posi- 
tions we  constantly  need  expert  knowledge 
and  fresh  points  of  view.  Some  frequency 
of  withdrawal  and  return  to  private  life 
would  help  eliminate  the  dangerous  con- 
cept that  permanence  in  office  is  more  Im- 
portant than  the  rlghtness  oi"  decision. 
Contrarywise.  such  a  tour  should  not  be  so 
brief  as  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution and  diminish  the  quality  of  public 
service.  Normally,  a  4-year  period  in  these 
policy  p>06ts  would  seem  to  be  a  minimum. 
Most  leaders  from  private  life  who  enter 
the  public  service  do  so  at  a  substantial  sac- 
rifice in  the  earning  power  of  their  produc- 
tive years. 

Although  these  personal  sacrifices  are.  by 
most  Individuals,  accepted  as  a  condition 
of  service,  yet  when  these  sacrifices  become 
so  great  as  to  be  unendurable  from  the 
family  standpoint,  we  find  another  cause  for 
the  loss  of  talent  in  Government. 

We  ought  not  to  make  inordinately  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  undertake  a  public  f>o6t 
and  then  to  return  to  his  own  vocation.  In 
the  public  service,  one  must  obviously  have 
no  selfish  end  to  serve,  but  citizens  should 
not.  Invariably,  be  required  to  divest  them- 
selves of  Investments  accumulated  over  a 
lifetime  in  order  to  qualify  for  public  office. 
The  basic  question  is  this — Is  such  divest- 
ment necessary  to  remove  any  likelihood 
that  the  probity  and  objectivity  of  his  gov- 
ernmental decisions  will  be  affected?  And 
the  question  Is  proper  whether  the  Individ- 
ual holds  either  elective  or  appointive  office. 
We  need  to  review  carefully  the  conflict-of- 
interest  restrictions  which  have  often  pro- 
hibited the  entry  Into  government  of  men 
and  women  who  had  much  to  offer  their 
country. 
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PotrrlCAL   UNDERSTANDING    ESSENTIAL    TO 
FREEDOM 

let  me   return    to   the   more   broadly 

consideration:    that  thinking  Amerl- 

I  n  all  walks  of  life  must  constantly  add 

their  own   knowledge  and   help   build  a 

enlightened  public  opinion.    For  here- 

the  success  of  all  government  policy 

action  in  a  free  society. 

in  America  must  develop  a   keen 
unde4Btanding  of  current  issues,  foreign  and 
and   of   political   party   organiza- 
tion. Operation,  and  platform. 

must    have    critical    Judgments    re- 
garding actions  being  proposed  or  taken  by 
ures   and    executives   at   all    levels   of 
iient.    They  need  to  be  knowledgeable 
enoudh  not  to  be  misled  by  catchwords  or 
doctrinaire  slogans. 

they  can  analyze  objectively  how 
actions  may  affect  them,  their  com- 
es, and  their  country — and  help 
to  a  similar  understanding, 
tical  understanding,  widely  fostered, 
dompel  government  to  develop  national 
nternational  programs  truly  for  the 
gener  il  good,  and  to  refrain  from  doing 
those  things  that  unduly  favor  special 
groups  or  impinge  upon  the  citizen's  own 
respo  isibllity.  self-dependence,  and  oppor- 
tunit  es. 
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NOW    JVE    OPERATE   ON    A    RELENTLESS   TIMETABLE 

uates    of    the    Class    of    1960:    A    half 
ago.    when    I    was    about    to    enter 
Point — and.  incidentally,  to  meet  soon 
r  and  to  know  that  gridiron  genius, 
Rockne — our    country    was    in    what 
^eems  to  have  been  a  different  era.     The 
1  Federal  budget  was  below  $700  mil- 
Today  it  has  increased  more  than  100- 
ind  organized  groups  demand  mure  and 
services,  both  expansive  and  co.^tly.     At 
of    the   century    there    was   a   cer- 
i;race,  calmness,  and   courtliness  about 
deportment    and    the    movement    of 


we  operate  on  a  relentless  timetable 
which  we  must  race  to  keep  events  from 
overwhelming  us. 

Cor  iplicatlng  the  lives  of  all  of  us  today 
we  krow  that  in  the  dimly  lit  regions  behind 
the  lion  Curtain.  800  million  people  are  de- 
nied |he  uncountable  blessings  of  progress  in 
and     compelled     to    develop    vast 
of     destructive     power.     Elsewhere, 
the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the 
a  billion  people  look  to  America  as  a 
that  confidently  lights   the  path   to 
progress  In  freedom. 
Is  no  time  to    vhlmpcr.  complain,  or 
at>out  helping  other  peoples.  If  we  really 
that    freedom    shall    emerge    trlum- 
over  tyranny. 


ENEMIES    or    HITMAN    DIGNITT    LlHtK    IN    A 
THOUSAND    PLACCB 


enemies  of  human  dignity  lurk  In  a 
thousand  places — in  governments  that  have 
spiritual  wastelands,  and  in  leaders 
>randlsh   angry   epithets,   slogans,   and 
But  equally  certain  it  Is  that  free- 
dom 1^  Imperiled  where  peoples,  worshipping 
success,   have   become    emptied    of 
Peace  with  Justice  cannot  be  at- 
by  peoples  where  opulence  has  dulled 
spjlrlt — where  indifference  has  supplanted 
and  political  responsibility, 
often  there  is.  In  politics  as  in  religion, 
famjUar  pattern  of  the  few  willing  workers 
large  number  of  passive  observers, 
society  can  no  longer  tolerate  such  de- 


tlie 


llnqu<  ncy 

We  must  Insist  that  our  educated  young 
men  i.nd  women — our  future  leaders — will- 
ingly, Joyously  play  a  pivotal  part  in  the  end- 
less 2Jt  ventvire  of  free  government.  The  vital 
Issues  of  freedom  or  regimentation,  public  or 
prlvat  5  control  of  productive  resources,  a  re- 
ligiously inspired  or  an  atheistic  society,  a 


healthy  economy  or  depression,  peace  or 
war — these  are  the  substance  of  political  de- 
cision and  action.  They  must  command  the 
dedicated  attention  of  all  the  people,  and 
especially  all  who  have  so  profoundly  bene- 
fited from  our  vast  educational  system. 
Thank  you.  and  may  God  bless  you. 

OTHER    AWARDS   GIVEN 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  occasion  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  also  bestowed  the 
Laetare  Medal  for  1960,  awarded  annu- 
ally to  an  outstanding  Roman  Catholic 
layman,  upon  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster, 
retired  president  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York.  Dr.  Shuster  is  a  gi-aduate  of 
Notre  Dame  and  was  once  head  of  its 
Department  of  English. 

Honorary  degrees  were  also  awarded 
the  following  {jersons: 

Giovanni  Battista  Cardinal  Montini, 
Archbishop  of  Milan. 

The  Most  Reverend  Martin  John 
O  Connor,  rector.  North  American  Col- 
leae  in  Rome. 

Dr.  "Victor  Andres  Belaunde,  president. 
United  Nations  General  Assembly. 

J.  Peter  Grace,  a  lay  university  trustee, 
and  president.  VV.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Holland,  president.  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education,  New 
York. 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Sontag,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  History  Department. 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  head  of  the 
Medico  movement  in  northern  Laos. 

Laurence  McKindley  Gould,  president, 
Carleton  College.  Northfield,  Minn. 

Dr.  Alan  Tower  Waterman,  director, 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bonner*,  for  today,  June  6,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  <at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bonntr  » ,  for  today.  June 
6,  on  account  of  oflflcial  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr  FlHODES  of  Arizona  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Dooley  > ,  for  1  hour,  on  June  20. 

Mr.  Ford  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Doo- 
ley ) ,  for  1  hour,  on  June  2^. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dooley).  for  1  hour,  on 
June  20. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ullman  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Alger. 
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The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Doolky)  aj3d  to  include  extra- 
neous matter: 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bailkt,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Hocan. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2583.  An  act  to  authorize  the  head  of 
any  executive  ligency  to  reimburse  owners 
and  tenants  of  lands  or  Interests  In  land 
acquired  for  projects  or  activities  under  his 
Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  expenses,  and 
Um  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
tioily  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R  471.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  561  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  Esme 
authority  to  remit  Indebtedness  of  enlisted 
members  u}x>n  discharge  as  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have; 

H  R  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelvn 
Albi: 

H.R.  2588.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Buck 
Yupn  Sah; 

H.R,  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Naggar; 

H.R.  4834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Turchi; 

H.R.  5150.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Lake  Church; 

HH.  6830.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  requirements 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the  average 
numbers  of  cople.s  of  publications  sold  or 
distributed  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  8417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grand 
Lodge  of  North  Dakota,  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons; 

H.R.  8106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 
Simpson; 

H.R.  9170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Finn.  Jr.: 

H  R  9249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 
A.  Grant; 

H  R.  9442.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Charles 
Bradford  LaRue; 

H.R.  9563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
Eiizinger;  and 

H.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  re-solutlon  providing 
for  particlpaUon  by  the  United  States  la  the 
West  Virginia  Centennial  Olebratlon  to  be 
held  in  1963  at  various  locations  in  tlie  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1892.  An  act  to  autborlze  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  conatruct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2611.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  ot  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BILL   PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  re{x>rted  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  4.  1960,  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  10777.  An  act  to  authorlae  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  pioxposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
tliat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  2  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, June  7,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE     COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commuJiications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2225  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  agreements  concluded  during 
April  1900  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  (Public  Law  480.  83d  Cong.),  as  amend- 
ed, pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-128;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2226.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approx- 
imately 1,930.000  poiinds  of  waterfowl 
feathers  and  down  now  held  In  the  national 
stockpile,  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Cr\t- 
ical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.S.C. 
Oab^ej  );  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

2227.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority  con- 
tained in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  13(c)  of  the  act  of  September  11, 
1957;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2228.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  C(X)LEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  12311.  A  biU  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1746).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.   12615.  A  bin  to  provide  that  until 
the  national  debt  is  retired,  not  less  than 


10  percent  of  the  net  budget  receipts  of  the 
United  States  for  each  fiseal  year  shall  be 
utilised  solely  for  reduction  of  the  national 
debt;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY; 
HJl.  12616.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia;   to   the   Committee   on   the   District   of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  12517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  maturity  of  home  improvement 
loans  to  section  213  cooperatives;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.R.  12518.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  public 
health  through  revising,  consolidating,  and 
improving  the  hospital  and  other  medical 
facilities  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  authorizing  grants  for  con- 
struction of  medical,  dental,  osteopathic, 
and  public  health  teaching  facilities,  pro- 
viding special  project  grants  for  postgrad- 
uate public  health  training,  providing  fcr 
Federal  guaranty  of  loans  for  construction 
of  group  practice  medical  or  dental  cnre 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HULL: 
H.R.  12519.  A    bill    to    amend    title    18    of 
the    United    States    Code    to    prohibit    the 
counterfeiting   of   State   obligations   In   cer- 
tain cases,   and   for  other  purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 
H.R.  12520.  A    bill    to   amend    the    act   of 
August  11,   1935,  BO  as  to  authorize  Group 
Hospitalization,  Inc..  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with   certain  dental   hospltala  for   the  care 
and  treatment  of  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colimibia. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 
H.R.  12521.  A  bill  to  protect  the  position 
of  the  Government  under  Government-In- 
sured ship  mortgages  and  to  prevent  unfair 
competition  In  the  carriage  of  cargo-pref- 
erence shipments  by  certain  vessels  having 
Govermnent-lnsiu-ed  ship  mortgages;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  Of  Arizona: 
H.R.  12522.  A  bill  to  provide  annuities 
payable  from  the  dvU  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  In  additional  cases  for 
certain  widows  and  widowers  by  reducing 
the  required  period  of  marriage  from  5  years 
to  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

The  SPEAKER  presentet*.  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
memcM-iallzing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  requesting  en- 
actment of  legislation  permitting  old  age 
recipients  to  earn  up  to  $500  a  year  without 
having  their  benefits  reduced  or  terminated, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  12523.  A  bill  to  allow  the  Importa- 
tion free  of  duty  of  certain  stained  glass 
windows  for  use  In  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral, 
Hartford:  Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

H.R.  12524.  A   bUl    for    the   reUef   of   lln.  H  R 

Josephine  Dublna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Mullen; 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JENNINGS:  H.R. 

H.R.  12525.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of   Shoji  Linxwi  er 

Hlrose;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  clary 


EXTEN 


Jaycec's  40th  Anniyeriary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  6,  1960 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce. This  organization  has  continu- 
ously worked  for  civic  betterment  and, 
while  pursuing  this  great  work,  has 
helped  to  mold  the  leaders  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  40  years  ago  in  1920  when  a 
group  of  young  men  from  different  cities 
met  in  St.  Louis  to  form  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Although  the  need  for  such  a  young 
men's  organization  is  readily  apparent 
today,  this  was  not  the  case  during  the 
early  twenties.  The  jaycees,  as  they  are 
commonly  referred  to,  found  the  early 
going  rough  with  their  first  decade 
marked  with  a  slow  but  steady  growth. 

The  depression  of  the  thirties  com- 
pounded the  jaycee's  problems.  Al- 
though small,  they  were  determined. 
They  realized  that  they  must  grow  if 
they  were  to  survive.  And  grow  they 
did,  gaining  tenfold  in  chapter  strength 
before  their  second  decade  came  to  an 
end. 

As  the  1940's  approached,  the  junior 
chamber  was  one  of  the  first  organiza- 
tions that  took  a  definite  stand  favoring 
the  controversal  compulsory  military 
conscription  bill — even  though  they  knew 
it  would  hit  their  21  to  36  age  group  the 
hardest  and  might  even  be  the  death- 
blow to  their  organization. 

Membership  and  chapter  strength,  as 
e.xpected,  dropped  drastically  during 
World  War  II.  The  few  jaycees  who  re- 
mained behind,  however,  were  able  to 
keep  the  movement  intact  until  their 
'fellow  members  returned  from  the  serv- 
ice. The  organization  was  small  yet 
strong  in  1945.  This  served  as  a  basis 
for  the  phenomenal  postwar  growth  of 
the  junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

Today,  with  4.500  chapters  and  350.000 
young  men  scattered  through  89  nations 
of  the  free  world,  the  junior  chamber 
movement  ranks  as  one  of  the  world's 
leading  civic  organizations. 

One  of  its  outstanding  members  is 
Tom  RufHn,  of  Shreveport.  La.,  currently 
a  national  vice  president  and  a  candi- 
date for  president  of  the  organization. 

Tom  joined  the  Shreveport  chapter  13 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  21.  Working  very 
actively  on  many  local  projects  he  moved 


June  6 


:»y  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

12526.  A  bill  for   the   relief   of  John 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ISy  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 

12527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  M. 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 


By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 
HJl.  12528.  A  bill   for   the  relief   of  Pana- 
glotls  Sotlropoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS: 
H.R.  12529.  A   bill   for    the   relief   of   MaJ. 
Mae  Jean  Wilder  and  MaJ.  Violet  W.  Creech; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


SIONS    OF    REMARKS 


rapidl/  on  up  the  ladder  to  the  State 
level  snd  subsequently  to  the  national 
level.  Serving  this  period  in  many 
capacities,  he  has  become  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  phase  of  jaycee  ac- 
tivity I  md  its  functions  in  our  American 
way  ol  life.  Having  a  reputation  for  al- 
ways getting  the  job  done,  he  brings  into 
his  caj  npaign  a  proven  record  of  experi- 
enced eadership. 

As  the  jaycees  return  to  their  birth- 
place, St.  Louis,  for  their  40th  anniver- 
sary CDnvention,  let  us  wish  them  the 
best  o  ■  luck  as  they  continue  to  train 
future   leaders  through   civic   activities. 


Swedep — Land    of   Peace   and    Freedom 
and   Public    Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HOlN.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  ThE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 
age  of 


Monday,  June  6. 1960 


MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
search  for  peace  and  freedom  for 
mankind  we  do  well  to  pay  tribute  to 
Swede^i  on  her  Constitution  and  Flag 
Day. 

Sweden  has  ever  been  renowned  among 
the  naions  of  the  world  for  her  cfToi-ts 
to  keep  the  peace.  Also  it  has  been 
famous  for  the  freedom  of  its 
individuals  and  concern  for  their  well- 
being. 

The  peaceful  ways  of  the  Swedish 
people  have  come  from  their  own  har- 
monioi  s  way  of  life  down  a  path  of 
neutra  ity  through  two  world  wars.  Not 
untoucied  were  they  but  uniquely  apart 
from  t:  \e  frightful  imbroglio  of  those  two 
holocausts.  Tho  ways  of  peace  have  led 
Sweden  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  United 
Nation!.  The  respected  and  impressive 
figure  1/ho  currently  leads  that  organiza- 
tion fof  the  promotion  of  peace  among 
nation; ;  is  Dag  Hammarskjold,  a  son  of 
Swedeii  and  a  product  of  her  culture. 

Not  3nly  does  the  Swedish  harmony 
with  men  at  home  and  abroad  bespeak 
their  Icve  of  peace.  It  denotes  also  their 
people';;  freedom-loving  spirit,  which  has 
produced  democracy  at  home  and  a  re- 
spect f  )r  the  rights  of  free  men  every- 
where. The  constitutional  monarchy  of 
Sweder.  has  long  been  the  leader  of  a 
truly  a:  id  eminently  democratic  country. 
Since  t  le  17th  century,  when  the  status 
of  free  farmers  was  spectacularly 
recreated,  Sweden  has  moved  progres- 
sively toward  a  society  of  self-governing 


men  free  from  the  restraints  imposed  by 
monarchy,  nobility,  guilds,  or  other  fac- 
tions of  society. 

Particularly  since  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury has  Sweden's  peaceful  progress 
toward  the  betterment  of  her  people  been 
notable.  Her  rulers  and  the  populace 
have  joined  in  the  promotion  of  the  na- 
tion's material,  mental,  and  spiritual 
welfare.  In  the  fields  of  education,  la- 
bor, and  the  social  services  Sweden's 
record  has  been  outstanding.  Indeed,  we 
legislators  in  the  United  States  have 
studied  Sweden's  successful  methods 
along  these  lines  in  preparing  patterns 
for  our  own  society. 

The  bonds  of  sympathy  and  friend.ship 
between  our  two  countries  are  many.  It 
i.s  significant  that  Sweden  was  the  first 
country  to  fonnally  recognize  the  United 
States  as  a  nation. 

We  today  heartily  return,  and  in  large 
measure,  the  respect  and  honor  due 
Sweden  on  her  Constitution  and  Flag 
Day. 


Volnntary  Weather  Obtervert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  6,  1960 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  people  who  contribute  every  day 
to  essential  activities  of  the  Government 
without  receiving  any  pay  and,  in  many 
in.stances  without  receiving  much  in  the 
way  of  recognition  for  their  services. 
One  such  group  of  largely  unsung  con- 
tributors to  public  service  is  the  volun- 
tary weather  observers  of  the  Nation. 

Private  citizens,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
have  been  serving  our  Government  as 
voluntary  weather  observers  since  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished There  are  currently  about  12,000 
men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
who,  without  any  compensation,  take  and 
record  weather  ob.servations  every  day, 
making  their  records  available  to  the 
Weather  Bureau.  Dr.  Reichelderffr, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  has  understandably 
called  the  observations  an  invaluable 
treasure  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Weather  Bureau  has  instituted  an 
award  system  to  furnish  public  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  of  such  people.  It 
has  created  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award 
for  "outstanding  accomplishment  in  the 
field  of  meteorological  observations." 
The  naming  of  this  award  after  our  third 
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President  is  highly  appropriate  since  he 
himself  maintained  an  almost  continuous 
record  of  the  weather  from  1776  to  1816. 

Seven  persons  have  been  selected  to 
receive  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Award  this 
year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  extremely 
pleased  to  say  that  one  of  these  is  Mr. 
Phil  Brogan,  of  Bend,  Oreg.  Mr.  Brogan 
has  served  long  and  faithfully  as  a  vol- 
untary weather  observer.  He  has  taken 
dally  observations  at  Bend  since  1923 — 
37  years,  without  missing  a  single  day. 
His  outstanding  fidelity  in  this  service 
and  his  consistent  accuracy  and  prompt- 
ness in  recording  and  reporting  his  ob- 
servations is  something  he  has  every 
right  to  be  very  proud  of. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Weather  Bu- 
reau is  giving  Mr.  Brogan  this  signal 
recognition.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  ex- 
tend my  own  personal  congratulations  to 
him,  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  this  added 
recognition  by  calling  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  his  receipt  of  the  award. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  in  so  doing,  I 
am  joining  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its 
expression  of  gratitude  for  Mr.  Brogan's 
outstanding  service  to  the  community 
over  the  years. 


Dedication  Ceremonies  of  the  Du  Boi«- 
JeffersoB  Connty  Airport  of  Du  Bois, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or    PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6. 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
being  rained  out  on  May  30,  1960,  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  the  Du  Bols- 
Jefferson  County  Airport  was  held  on 
Sunday  June  5,  1960  in  the  presence  of 
some  5,000  persons,  various  types  of  mil- 
itary aircraft  and  several  hundred  pri- 
vate planes. 

The  new  airport  has  been  the  goal  of 
the  residents  of  the  Du  Bois  area  for 
many  years  and  now  that  it  is  a  reality, 
we  are  all  proud  of  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Du  Bois  Municipal  Airport  Au- 
thority which  was  made  possible  by  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  area  residents. 

It  was  my  privilage  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing dedicatory  address: 

Address    by    Representative    James   E.   Van 
Zandt,  Member  or  Congress,  20th  District 
or  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Dedication  Cer- 
emonies or  the  Du  Bois-jErrxRSON  Coxtnty 
Airport,  Dxtbois,  Pa.,  June  6,  1960 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  participate  In  the 
dedication  ceremony  of  the  I>u  Bols-Jefferson 
County  Airport  and  to  congratulate  the  busi- 
nessmen of  Du  Bois  and  the  residents  of  the 
area  on  the  fuUUlment  of  the  long-cherished 
dream  of  modern  airport  facilities  for  this 
region  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  accomplishment  reflects  great  credit 
on  various  residents  of  Du  Bois  who  have 
been  actively  striving  for  a  modern  airport 
since  the  close  of  World  War  II. 

It  Is  pleasing  to  commend  especially  the 
members  of  the  Du  Bois  Airp>ort  Authority 
who  since  1952,  regardless  of  many  obstacles, 


remained  steadfast   in   their  determination 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  a  modern  airport. 

These  men,  dedicated  to  advancing  the 
best  interests  of  Du  Bois  and  surrounding 
communities,  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
their  mission  were  it  not  for  the  whole- 
hearted and  generous  financial  support  from 
area  residents  who  share  in  the  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  drive  to  obtain  financial 
contributions  necessary  to  match  Federal 
and  State  funds. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  n  when  I  re- 
turned to  Congress  from  military  service, 
the  need  for  modern  airport  facilities  In  the 
Du  Bois  area  has  received  my  constant  and 
painstaking  attention. 

Many  will  recall  that  as  pioneers  in  the 
movement  to  improve  the  Du  Bois  Airport, 
in  1950  we  were  successful  in  having  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  make  an  allo- 
cation of  $150,000  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  modernizing  the  then  existing 
airport  facilities. 

Because  of  difficulties  regarding  a  suit- 
able site,  the  city  of  Du  Bois  reluctantly  bad 
to  let  the  Federal  appropriation  lapse  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  perfected  plans  for 
providing  a  modern  airport. 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  all  of 
us — when  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 
informed  us  in  1951  that  since  the  city  of 
Du  Bois  could  not  use  the  funds  it  was 
necessary  to  allocate  them  elsewhere,  since 
many  other  communities  that  had  quali- 
fied for  Federal  assistance  were  still  on  the 
waiting  list. 

In  1952  with  the  creation  of  an  airport 
authority,  a  renewed  and  vigorous  effort 
was  launched  by  a  dedicated  group  of  citi- 
zens who  had  but  one  objective  in  mind — 
a  modern  airport  for  the  Du  Bois  area. 

Today  we  are  viewing  the  success  of  the 
determined  effort  to  acquire  a  suitable  site 
and  the  sponsor's  share  of  funds  necessary 
to  match  Federal  and  State  allocations. 

Waxing  historical  for  the  moment,  when 
the  request  was  made  in  1952  for  rein- 
statement of  the  $150,000  Federal  aid  for 
development  of  the  Du  Bois  Mimlclpal  Air- 
port, It  was  denied  on  the  grounds  that  no 
sponsor  funds  for  the  proposed  project  were 
on  hand. 

Therefore,  the  allocation  of  Federal  funds 
made    in    1950   could   not   be  reinstated. 

In  other  wcwds,  we  had  to  begin  all  over 
again  to  satisfy  site  requirements,  and  above 
all,  provide  assurance  that  local  funds  were 
available  as  the  sponsor's  share  of  the 
project. 

The  period  from  1952  to  1956  represents 
4  years  of  frustrating  efforts  in  trying  to 
select  a  suitable  site  and  finally,  due  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  a  determined  group  of 
men  functioning  as  the  Du  Bois  Airport  Au- 
thority, the  site  question  was  settled. 

As  a  result,  in  June  1956,  It  was  possible  for 
me  to  convince  the  then  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks  that  the 
community  of  Du  Bois  should  be  Included  in 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority's  airport 
program  for  that  year. 

Believe  me  this  was  not  an  easy  task  be- 
cause airport  funds  had  already  been 
allocated. 

In  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  being  as- 
sured of  the  determined  effort  by  members 
of  the  Du  Bois  Airprart  Authority  as  well  as 
the  need  of  the  Du  Bois  area  for  a  modern 
airport,  Secretary  Weeks  in  1956  "gathered 
together,"  as  he  termed  it,  the  initial  appro- 
priation of  $76,000  in  Federal  funds  from 
other  airport  allocations. 

In  so  doing.  Secretary  Weeks  made  pos- 
sible the  beginning  of  this  much-needed  air- 
port which  is  being  dedicated  here  today. 

Since  1956  additional  Federal  as  well  as 
State  and  sponsor's  funds  have  been  made 
available  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  million  dollar  airport. 


The  financial  contributions  by  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  and  which  cover  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  airport  are  ex- 
pressions of  confidence  by  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  in  the  future  of  the 
Du  Bois  area. 

As  the  Representative  in  Congress  from 
this  district  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  a 
part  in  working  with  residents  of  Du  Bois 
and  vicinity,  and  especially  the  members  of 
the  airport  authority,  in  bringing  this  air- 
port project  to  the  point  of  completion. 

Therefore,  today  as  we  dedicate  this  fine 
airport,  the  Du  Bois  area  is  being  linked 
with  the  airways  of  the  Nation — yes,  of  the 
world — and  in  addition  this  new  alrpwrt  Is 
truly  a  symbol  of  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  field  of  transportation. 

When  we  glance  at  commercial  aviation 
today.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  we  are 
examining  such  a  young  Industry. 

The  record  of  Its  development  since  De- 
cember 17,  1903,  when  Orvllle  and  WUbur 
Wright  made  their  flights  at  Kitty  Hawk, 
is  filled  with  a  long  list  of  achievements. 

Fifty  years  ago,  for  instance,  air  transpor- 
tation had  already  progressed  beyond  these 
initial  filghts. 

In  1910  a  solo  fiight  was  made  by  the  first 
American  woman  pUot,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can fiying  meet   was  held  In  California. 

In  that  year  a  record  was  established  by 
Glenn  H.  Curtlss  who  took  only  2  hours 
and  50  minutes  to  fly  from  Albany  to  New 
York. 

Yes,  the  air  age  was  on  its  way  50  years 
ago,  but  in  those  early  days  of  aviation, 
air  transportation  was  left  to  the  ad- 
venturous. 

It  was  a  sport  for  the  young  and  daring 
pilot  who  was  characterized  as  a  barnstormer. 
The   usefulness   of    aviation    first    became 
apparent  during  World  War  I. 

In  July  1917  an  appropriation  of  $640  mil- 
lion was  made  for  mUltary  aviation,  and  dur- 
ing the  course  of  World  War  I  our  military 
aviation  shot  down  781  planes  and  73  bal- 
loons. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  in  World  War 
I.  the  possibilities  of  peacetime  aviation  be- 
gan to  emerge. 

The  Post  Oflice  Department,  for  an  illustra- 
tion, was  among  the  early  groups  to  recog- 
nize the  potentialities  of  air  transportation. 
On  May  15,  1918,  an  experimental  airmail 
fiight  was  made  between  Washington  and 
New  York,  and  in  1921  the  first  transconti- 
nental airmail  service  became  a  reality. 

The  Post  Offlce  Department  also  pioneered 
night  fiying,  and  many  of  us  remember  the 
emergency  landing  fields  In  this  area  made 
necessary  because  this  section  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  called  the  graveyard  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies. 

Before  aviation  achieved  commercial  im- 
portance, it  was  essential  that  it  become 
safe  and  dependable  enough  for  the  general 
public. 

By  the  1920's  aeronautics  had  advanced 
to  the  point  where  the  use  of  airplanes  as 
common  carriers  became  possible. 

This  development  plus  the  interest  gen- 
erated by  the  1927  Lindbergh  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  ushered  in  commercial  avia- 
tion. 

During  tlie  past  30  years  commercial  avia- 
tion has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  com- 
mercial air  transportation  is  only  one  part  of 
aviation. 

It  was  the  use  of  the  airplane  during 
World  War  I  which  first  showed  Its  poten- 
tialities and  i>erformance. 

After  World  War  II  the  importance  of 
military  aviation  was  recognized  by  creation 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Korean  war  1,020  Communist  air- 
craft were  destroyed  by  the  U.S.  Far  Bast  Air 
Force. 
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Althoiigh  In  the  1950'8  much  of  the  talk 
of  our  air  preparedness  has  centered  on  mis- 
siles, It  appears  tlxat  military  aylation  will 
continue  to  be  with  us  for  some  time.  Both 
for  the  transport  of  military  personnel  and 
equipment  and  for  combat  duty. 

In  addition  to  commercial  and  military 
Rviation,  general  aviation  has  become  im- 
portant on  the  American  scene. 

As  of  January  1,  1959.  there  were  more 
than  67,000  active  aircraft  engaged  In  gen- 
eral aviation  in  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
proximately 2.500  of  the  aircraft  were  lo- 
cated in  our  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  then  is  a  brief  description  of  avia- 
tion as  it  has  developed  In  the  Nation. 

Now  that  the  city  of  Du  Bois  has  achieved 
a  long  cherished  dream  let  us  dwell  briefly 
on  this  question; 

How  Important  is  the  service  that  this  new 
airport  is  bringing  to  this  area,  and  Is  It 
worth   the   effort? 

Well,  It  Is  Impossible,  ol  course,  for  anyone 
to  give  you  a  final  answer  to  this  question, 
for  the  answer  lies  in  the  future. 

And  yet  we  can  draw  on  the  experience 
of  other  places  and  other  years  to  arrive 
at  the  best  possible  answer. 

In  my  mind  the  answer  seems  quite  an 
obvious  one  because  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
your  decision  to  build  this  airport  was 
sound  and  wise. 

Therefore,  the  future  of  this  region  should 
be  much  better  because  of  It. 

The  basic  reason  for  my  conclusion  Is  the 
fact  that  good  transportation  is  essential 
for  the  well-being  and  development  of  any 
community. 

As  we  all  know  one  of  the  reasons  this 
area  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation Is  because  so  many  of  you  are 
employed  In  the  transportation  field. 

In  this  connection  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Census  found  that  In  1954  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  persons  employed  In  Clearfield 
County  w«-ked  in  the  field  of  totinaporta- 
tlon.  communication,  and  other  putdlc 
uUUtles. 

In  addition,  there  are  others  who  are 
members  of  the  famines  of  those  transporta- 
tion workeKi. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  transportation 
has  become  an  important  segment  at  Amer- 
ican industry  and  yet  sometimes  perhaps  we 
forget  to  relate  this  tranqxrtatlon  to  a 
particular  oonuntmlty. 

It  is  transpcM-tatlon.  together  with  com- 
munication, which  has  permitted  regions 
some  distance  from  large  urban  centers  to 
participate  In  their  eooootnlc  development. 
It  is  transportation  which  has  removed 
Isolation  and  largely  erased  the  distance 
gap  between  regions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods  and  secondly  of  more  Interest 
to  us  today,  there  Is  the  transportation  of 
persons. 

This  has  meaning  for  all  of  us,  because 
manufacturing  firms  hesitate  to  locate  In 
completely  Isolated  regions. 

Therefore,  a  community  without  adequate 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
is  bound  to  lag  behind  the  Nation  s  economic 
development. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  I>u  Bois-Jef- 
ferson  County  Airport  is  so  important  to 
this  region. 

As  we  all  know,  this  area  was  rapidly  be- 
coming an  isolated  one. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
nationwide  decline  in  railroad  passenger 
service,  and  this  decline  has  been  felt  in  this 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore,  although  we  have  good  high- 
ways in  this  region,  as  we  all  know,  there 
are  times  during  the  winttr  when  driving 
Is  hazardous  and  dlfllcult. 

E\'en  though  you  were  able  to  use  the 
Black  Mofihannon  Airport  near  Phllipsburg, 
many  of  its  advantages  were  lessened  by  the 
time  which  had  to  be  spent  in  traveling  to  it. 


Spsaking  frankly,  an  airport  in  a  neigh- 
borliig  community  Is  not  the  same  as  an 
alrp<rt  at  home  and  for  that  reason  this 
airport  should  do  much  to  relieve  this 


new 
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and  gentlemen,  a  commercial  air- 
means  that  a  community  Is  accessible, 
visitors  can  come  to  that  area,  and  that 
development  Is  stimulated. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  benefit  that 

new  airport  should  provide,  since  it  will 

ssrved   by    Allegheny    Airlines,   and    will 

conunerclal  air  transxx>rtatlon  to  the 

of  this  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
so,  after  working  side  by  side  the  past 
1  years  with  alrminded  citizens  of  Du 
including  Gene   Noon,  Bill  Korb,  Don 
,    Bill    Schneider,    A.    C.    Nelson,    John 
George  Tohe,  James  Gleason,  John 
P.  L.  Brubaker,  D.  L.  Sheesley,  and 
associates,  I  feel  quite  honored  to  par- 
wlth  you  today  in  the  dedication  of 
airport. 
1  ave  similar  feelings  for  the  progressive- 
leaders  of  Brookville,  Reynoldsvllle, 
e,  Brockway,  and  Punxsutawney  who 
their  efforts  together  for  a  united 
of  dire   Importance   to  the   entire 
area. 

as  I  close  I  extend  to  all  of  you 

congratulations   on   the   groundwork 

iave  laid,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes 

the  flights  originating  and  terminating 

airport  may  bring  to   this  area  the 

which  it  so  richly  deserves. 
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HON.  EARL  HOGAN 

or    UfSXAMA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  6,  I960 


M'.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  motion 
to  d  scharge  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mitt«  from  furtJier  consideration  of 
H.R.  9575.  the  World  War  I  Pension  Act 
of  1:160.  has  been  filed  with  the  Clerk. 
Petition  No.  7  is  now  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  for  signature. 

Cc  nvinced  that  the  time  is  overdue  for 
cons  deration  of  a  pension  for  our  World 
War  I  veterans,  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  proposition — this  profound 
monl  issue  that  perpetually  confronts 
the  i:ongress  of  the  United  States — the 
issu€  that  goes  to  the  very  roots  of 
Ame-ican  history,  American  tradition, 
Ame  ican  principle. 

Wi )  must  decide  if  our  whole  concept, 
our  :  )hilosophy,  of  the  consideration  for 
the  '  eteran  is  right  or  wrong.  If  he  is 
just  another  citizen,  then  our  parades, 
our  nemorials,  our  past  considerations 
are  vrong — then  the  very  principle  of 
veterans'  benefits,  dating  back  to  the 
Plym  outh  Colony  and  1636  is  WTong.  We 
have  mistakenly  carried  out  for  three 
centuries  the  institution  of  just  compen- 
satioi  and  public  gratitude  for  the  vet- 
eran on  this  soil — here  in  America — if  we 
feel  Ihat  he  is  just  another  citizen. 

There  are  those  who  would  force  this 
conci  pt  upon  us  today.  There  are  those 
who  eel  that  the  veteran  is  a  nonentity. 
They  feel  that  the  veteran  should  be 
giver  the  same  consideration  as  any 
otheij    citizen     and     no     more.    That, 


basically,  was  the  idea  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Veterans'  Pensions  which 
made  its  rejwrt  to  President  Eisenhower 
in  April  1956. 

I  charge  that  we  need  a  reevaluation  of 
what  the  veteran  really  is,  what  his  role 
has  been  in  the  past,  and  what  his  con- 
siderations have  been  in  order  to  focus 
our  sights  properly  on  the  proposition 
of  benefits. 

Actually  veterans'  benefits  in  som^e 
form  go  back  to  the  days  of  Caesar,  to 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  city-states,  and 
to  just  about  any  civilization  that  used 
the  soldier's  life  and  his  limbs  to  make 
sure  of  its  own  survivaL  Napoleon  who 
used  soldiers  ruthlessly  nevertheless  had 
a  regard  for  them  and  saw  to  their 
needs  long  after  their  usefulness  as  sol- 
diers had  been  exhausted.  The  same 
was  of  course  true  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. The  ancients  apportioned 
land  and  loot  to  their  returning  soldier 
heroes. 

Today,  for  some  reason,  we  have,  here 
in  America  borrowed  General  MacAr- 
thur's  much  quoted  line  that  "old  soldiers 
never  die;  they  just  fade  away."  Statis- 
tics tell  a  different  story,  however,  for 
World  War  I  soldiers  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  something  like  an  average  of 
9.000  a  month.  Now,  the  9,000  or  so 
that  are  gone  this  month  are  gone  for- 
ever. We  shall  not  have  to  worry  about 
giving  them  any  decent  regard  for  the 
services  they  performed  on  the  Nation's 
behalf.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  dead 
that  have  gone  before.  There  will  be 
more  than  9,000  in  the  months  to  come 
as  the  veteran  population  gets  older  and 
older,  just  as  there  were  less  than  9,000 
a  month  in  the  years  before  when  the 
World  War  I  population  was  relatively 
younger. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I  the  time 
to  do  it  is  right  now. 

Of  course,  we  can  wait.  Then  all  we 
shall  have  to  do  for  the  veteran  is  what 
we  do  for  a  dead  veteran.  We  will  blow 
taps  over  his  grave  and  go  home.  That 
way  we  shall  have  escaped  any  necessity 
for  giving  him  a  pension.  We  shall,  at 
the  same  time  have  put  in  the  appear- 
ance of  having  honored  him — at  least 
when  he  is  dead.  The  only  cost  will  be 
our  trip  to  the  cemetery. 

A  grave  picture?  Yes,  but  it  cost 
nothing,  made  no  dent  in  the  budget, 
and  passes  as  honoring  the  war  dead. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  pleased. 

The  Congress  has  improved  and  lib- 
eralized benefits  to  our  veterans  of  all 
wars.  This  is  good.  The  widow  and 
the  orphaned  survivor  has  had  some 
consideration  also.    This  is  just. 

But,  what  has  the  Congress  and  our 
Nation  done  beyond  the  cases  of  utter 
need  and  elementary  hardship?  What 
are  we  willing  to  do  for  the  World  War  I 
veterans? 

I  propose  a  five-pronged  program  for 
the  Congre.ss  to  consider  and  the  vet- 
eran to  champion: 

First.  Fight  for  the  right  of  the  vet- 
eran to  be  a  person  of  dignity,  an  In- 
dividual of  standing  in  the  country  and 
not  a  problem. 

Second.  Rght  to  make  certain  that 
nothing  is  done  to  erase  or  dilute  the 
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veteran  as  a  person  with  a  distinctive 
status  in  the  community.  A  veteran  is 
not  just  another  citizen;  he  is  a  veteran. 
Third.  Remain  vigilant  to  see  to  it 
that  the  war  injured,  the  maimed,  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  the  veteran  who 
has  come  upon  hard  times,  be  given  high 
priority — the  highest — on  the  legislative 
calendar  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourth.  Reexamine  veteran  legisla- 
tion already  passed,  reviewing  it  from 
year  to  year,  reevaluate  it  in  accordance 
with  existing  economic  conditions,  and 
make  sure  that  the  value  for  the  re- 
cipient has  not  been  diminished.  Thus 
we  see  to  it  that  legislation  on  the  books 
is  modified  to  keep  level  with  changed 
conditions. 

Fifth.  See  to  it  that  particularly  and 
especially  the  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
who  are  now  the  dean  of  veterans,  be  ac- 
corded the  recognition  due  them.  This 
means  that  In  the  light  of  the  age  factor, 
some  legislation  be  devised  that  is  arith- 
metically sound:  that  is  suited  to  the 
economy  of  the  country,  and  that  can 
be  absorbed  without  too  much  imdesir- 
able  Impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  I 
frankly  believe,  gentlemen,  that  H.R. 
9575,  is  that  legislation.  It  is  the  answer 
we  need  to  make  to  a  great  moral  issue 
of  today.  It  Is  an  honest  answer  that 
is  morally  imperative.  It  would  follow 
along  the  lines  of  the  precedent  set  for 
the  veterans  of  the  Spanish -American 
War. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  this 
proposition  that  I  make  to  you  that  Is 
extreme  nor  beyond  solution.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, there  were  some  2,694,000  liv- 
ing veterans  of  World  War  I.  as  of  March 
1960.  A  month  before,  that  Is,  February 
1960.  there  were  2,704,000  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  That  means  that  just 
about  10,000  World  War  I  veterans  died 
in  that  1 -month  interim — I  was  de- 
liberately being  conservative  when  I  ear- 
lier mentioned  9,000  World  War  I  vet- 
erans' deaths  each  month.  If  we  had  an 
across-the-board  $100  a  month  pension 
for  them,  that  would  cost  the  country 
about  $3,196  million.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  pronounced  addition  to  what  is  totally 
a  budget  of  about  $77  billion  for  all 
Government  expenditures.  The  1960 
budget  for  veterans'  services  and  bene- 
fits is  about  $5,088  million,  and  this  $3 
billion  would  be  In  addition  or  a  total  of 
over  $8  billion  for  our  Federal  veteran 
program. 

I  hasten  to  point  out,  however,  that 
by  1965  the  World  War  I  veterans  will 
have  thinned  out  to  2.090,000  costing 
the  country,  if  $100  pensions  across  the 
board  were  adopted,  $2V2  billion.  This 
will  be  further  diminished  by  1970  when 
1,483,000  World  War  I  veterans  will  cost 
$1,780  million  if  the  $100  pension  Is 
legislated. 

By  1980  there  will  only  be  452,000 
World  War  I  veterans  costing  the  Gov- 
ernment under  the  proposed  $100  pen- 
sion $542  million.  And  by  1990 — just  30 
years  from  now — your  World  War  I  vet- 
eran population  will  be  down  to  44,000 
costing  the  Government  for  the  remain- 
ing $100  pensions  something  like  less  than 
$53  million.    In  the  succeeding  decade  or 


before  the  year  20OO — there  will  not  be 
any  World  War  I  veterans  left  to  pay 
pensions  to. 

In  terms  of  arithmetic,  that  Is  the 
story. 

Our  national  duty  will  have  been 
done — oui-  debt  paid. 


Don't  Pamper  Other  NatioBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or   KAWSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6, 1960 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
with  foreign  relations,  so-called,  and  all 
the  turmoil  connected  with  this  phase 
of  our  Government  filling  the  air  around 
us,  some  light  on  the  subject  has  been 
thrown  on  this  currently  vital  subject 
by  the  senior  Republican  Member  of  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Don't  Pamper  Other  Na- 
tions,"  written  by  Senator  Stylbs 
Bridges,  and  printed  in  the  June  9,  1960, 
issue  of  Human  Events,  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  so  that  all  Sena- 
tors may  have  the  benefit  of  the  timely 
advice  the  article  contains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DoNT  Pampzs  Othek  Nations — ^A  Plea  roa  a 

New  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
( By  the  Honorable  Styles  Beiocss,  senior  Re- 
publican In  the  U.S.  Senate) 

The  essence  of  good  government  U  the  abil- 
ity to  foresee.  Por  our  future  welfare  the 
United  States  at  this  time  must  examine  its 
position  in  the  world  community  and  re- 
evaluate the  wisdom  of  many  of  our  econcHnic 
and  political  programs. 

To  a  large  degree  many  of  our  activities 
such  as  Lend-Leasc,  the  Marshall  Plan,  Point 
4.  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  have 
been  based  upon  the  theory  that  interna- 
tionalism was  replacing  national  sovereignty. 
To  promote  the  economic  development,  na- 
tional security,  education,  and  social  welfare 
of  foreign  nations,  the  American  taxpayer  has 
expended  over  $70  billion  since  1945. 

No  rational  person  believes  that  the 
United  States  can  afford  to  put  a  fence 
around  this  country  and  live  In  splendid  Iso- 
lation. The  question  we  must  now  examine 
is  whether  our  country  can  long  continue 
to  be  the  only  internationally-minded  nation 
in  a  world  rampant  with  nationalism. 

The  facts  Indicate  that  Instead  of  moving 
toward  a  harmonious  concert  among  all  na- 
tions the  free  world  Is  more  and  more  being 
divided  into  separate,  autonomous,  and  vio- 
lently nationalistic  units. 

Of  course  the  CJommunlsts  believe  In  in- 
ternationalism, but  to  them  this  merely 
means  domination,  control,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Soviet  communism. 

In  Europe,  Prance,  West  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Spain  are 
in  the  throes  of  a  nationalLstic  revival.  In 
the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  the  tr«nd 
is  more  severe.  In  the  Par  East  from  India 
to  Japan  the  resurgent  nationalism  is  ap- 
parent. Africa  seethes  with  the  emergence 
of  new  nations — each  seeking  a  place  In 
the  sun. 


In  our  own  hemisphere  from  Argentina  to 
Cuba  national  sovereignty  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Despite  our  wishful  thinking,  therefore, 
the  facts  demonstrate  that  the  world  today 
is  mcM-e  nationalistic  than  at  any  time  In 
modern  hlstcffy.  This  impleasant  conclusion 
suggests  grave  and  serious  Implications  for 
the  United  States  and  necessitates  an  Imme- 
diate reappraisal  of  many  of  our  present 
programs. 

The  effect  of  nationalism  on  the  Unlt«d 
States  can  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
European  Common  Market. 

Today  Western  Europe  Is  a  major  indus- 
trial competitor  of  the  United  States.  The 
war-razed  economies  have  not  only  been 
restored,  but  actually  are  now  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  United  States. 

Our  annual  growth,  for  example.  Is  cal- 
culated at  3  percent,  whereas  West  Germany 
Is  over  8  percent,  Ftance  almost  6  percent, 
and  Italy  over  5^  percent.  Significantly,  the 
dollar  reserves  and  the  gold  of  Europe  have 
Increased  from  around  $6  billion  In  IMS 
to  over  $17>4  billion  In  1968;  whereas  during 
the  same  years,  the  gold  stocks  of  the  United 
States  were  reduced  from  approximately  $24 
billion  to  $20  billion. 

Discriminatory  tariffs  and  currency  poli- 
cies are  In  force  against  the  United  States  as 
well  as  against  the  fringe  countries  such  as 
Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Common  Market. 

Considering  that  Western  Europe  has  a 
population  almost  equal  to  the  United  States 
and  at  the  present  time  is  producing  almost 
half  as  much  Industrial  goods  as  this  coun- 
try. It  seems  obvious  that  we  should  re- 
appraise the  wisdom  of  continued  economic 
assistance. 

We  have  a  substantial  deficit  trade  bal- 
ance: Europe  has  a  surplus;  and  yet  we  al- 
low the  discriminatory  practices  to  continue, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  continue  with 
military  and  economic  aid. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  it 
must  be  emphasised  that,  although  Western 
Europe  has  60  percent  as  much  capital  avaU- 
fcble  as  does  the  United  States,  that  area  is 
keeping  most  of  It  at  home  and  exporting 
only  about  $1.6  billion  annually  In  compari- 
son to  OUT  $3.76  billion. 

Because  of  discriminatory  practices 
against  American  products,  we  have  seen  a 
tremendous  flight  of  American  business  Into 
foreign  countries.  It  is  rather  Incongruous 
to  observe  one  American  automobile  com- 
pany build  factories  In  Britain  and  then 
ship  the  product  (which  numbered  around 
70,000  units  In  1969)  to  compete  with  Ameri- 
can cars  In  our  own  domestic  market. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  subsidies,  favor- 
able antitrust  laws,  cheaper  lalxM-,  etc..  for- 
eign Investments  artr  appearing  more  and 
more  attractive  to  American  capital. 

Add  to  this  Western  Europe's  high  tariffs, 
the  currency  exchange  restrictions  and  quota 
systems,  and  the  out-and-out  prohibitions 
against  the  entry  of  American  goods  In  some 
countries,  and  It  becomes  apparent  that  the 
situation,  unless  rectified,  may  eventually  be 
intolerable  for  this  Nation. 

The  impact  upon  our  economy  has  certain- 
ly been  felt  already.  Segments  of  the  steel 
Industry  are  undersold  In  their  own  manufac- 
turing area.  The  same  is  true  of  pottery, 
textiles,  plywood,  tuna,  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  bicycles,  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, and  others. 

Though  the  European  Common  Market  of- 
fers the  best  example.  It  Is  obvious  that 
various  other  areas  of  the  world  have  every 
Intention  of  adopting  similar  procedures. 

Both  In  Central  America  and  in  South 
America,  organizational  plans  are  now  under 
way  for  the  establishment  of  similar  market 
agreements.  Ironically  enotigh,  it  appears 
that  American  capital  Is  expected  to  finance 
these  ventures. 
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The  economic  Impact  ot  these  nationalistic 
trade  policies  upon  the  TTnited  States  is  In 
Itself  a  serious  problem  for  our  considera- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  are  other  ominous 
Implications.  Naticxiallsm  by  nature  Is  al- 
ways associated  with  antlforelgn  sentiment. 
As  nationalism  flourishes  thronghotit  the 
world,  the  United  States  has  become  the 
natural  target  for  such  antlforelgn  senti- 
ments. 

Anti-American  propaganda  throughout  the 
world  has  reached  an  alltlme  high. 

These  statements  are  serious  but  they  can 
be  completely  documented  by  the  facts. 

AnMrlcans  who  are  concerned  with  the 
future  of  our  Nation  must  attempt  to  project 
Into  the  future  the  effect  of  programs  which 
we  witness  today. 

In  my  opinion,  despite  outpourings  of 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  the  growth  of 
nationalism  throughout  the  world  will  be- 
come more  intense.  As  the  economies  of  the 
▼arious  free  nations  become  more  developed. 
It  appears  as  though  more  discriminatory 
practices  will  be  aimed  at  the  United  States. 

I  anticipate  that  unless  changes  are  made, 
foreign  Industrial  competition  will  greatly 
increase,  not  only  in  the  world  markets,  but 
even  more  Important,  In  our  own  domestic 
market. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  an  economic  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  days  ahead 
this  economic  struggle  will  become  more  in- 
tense. As  the  economy  of  the  Soviets  be- 
comes more  capable  of  producing  cons\uner 
goods,  it  is  my  anticipation  that  such  mate- 
rials will  be  d\unped,  regardless  of  the  cost  of 
them.  In  whatever  areas  such  dumping  will 
Injure  us  to  the  greatest  extent. 

The  present  situation  Is  serious,  but  not 
hopeless.  No  solution  to  these  problems  can 
be  found  by  advocating  a  return  to  Isolation- 
ism in  this  country.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
our  national  defense  requirements  would 
make  such  a  proposition  abcurd. 

Obviously,  however,  more  inflation,  fiscal 
Insolvency  or  severe  depression  will  lead  us 
to  eventual  bankruptcy  and  economic  col- 
lapse. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  come 
to  oease  deluding  ourselves  as  to  the  facts 
of  life. 

We  are  not  living  In  an  International - 
minded  world.  We  are  trying  to  be  an  in - 
tematlonally  oriented  nation  In  a  world 
rampant  with  nationalism. 

We  are  not  taking  care  of  our  own  self- 
interests.  Unless  we  begin  to  do  so,  the  day 
may  come  when  we  will  have  no  Interests 
left. 

There  are  some  very  definite  things  which 
In  my  opinion  should  be  done  as  soon  as 
possible. 

First,  we  must  put  our  fiscal  house  in 
order,  balance  our  budget,  eliminate  waste, 
stop  Inflation,  and  begin  to  make  annual, 
periodic  payments  on  our  national  debt. 

Second,  we  must  Insist  that  those  nations 
of  the  free  world  whose  economies  have  now 
been  restored  assume  a  fair  share  of  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  This  activity  is  not  one  which  can 
be  carried  exclusively  by  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Third,  we  must  reevaluate  and  revise  our 
reciprocal  trade  programs  to  make  them 
truly  reciprocal  instead  of  the  one-way  street 
which  now  exists.  If  discriminated  against 
by  our  friends,  we  must  Institute  appropriate 
coun  tenneasxu-es . 

Fotirth.  we  must  adopt  tax  reforms  and 
other  incentives  which  will  reduce  the  out- 
flow of  American  business  capital.  American 
labor  unions  have  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  Inefllclency,  prevent  unnecessary 
work  stoppages.  Increase  productivity  (both 
in  quantity  and  in  quality),  and  restore  the 
industrial  reputation  our  Nation  formerly 
enjoyed  throughout  the  world. 

nfth,  we  miast  bring  the  wage-price  spiral 
under  control.  This  consistently  upward 
trend  is  helping  to  price  \is  out  of  oui  foreign 
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and  even  places  our  domestic  mar- 
in  Je<^>ardy. 

is  a  hopeful  sign  that  for  the  first  time 
labor  leaders  in  the  textile,  shoe, 
electronic,  and  other  industries  are  exjM-ess- 
Ing  itoncem  about  the  trend  toward  foreign 
lmp<4rts  and  the  export  or  loss  of  American 
Jobs 

Basically,  it  is  my  belief  that  many  of  the 
problems  which  we  now  face  have  been 
brought  about  by  well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided people  who  have  sincerely  desired 
to  spread  the  benefits  of  our  civilization 
throighout  the  world.  In  their  zeal  to  help, 
they  have  unwittingly,  in  many  Instances, 
led  ;  orelgners  to  believe  that  our  resources 
are  i  aidless,  that  our  bounty  Is  not  volun- 
tary, but  Instead  is  our  duty,  and  that  as 
a  Nation  we  have  none  of  the  problems  with 
which  they  are  concerned. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  the  foregoing,  we 
seen:  impractical  and  uiueallstlc  to  other 
nations,  and  we  have  inspired  very  little 
confl  dence. 

Tl  e  time  has  come,  therefore,  for  use  to 
Institute    some    changes.     We    should    treat 
other  free  nations  of  the  world  as  part- 
not   as   children  to   be  pampered   and 
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Wk  should  be  willing  to  accept  our  share 
of  V  orld  responsibilities,  but  only  in  pro- 
port  on  to  that  which  is  equally  shared  by 
other  nations. 

the  entire  situation  can  be  best 
by  saying  that  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  be  a  friend  and  partner,  but  we  must 
stop  being  dupes. 

W(i  cannot  and  should  not  try  to  return 
to  ii  olatlonlsm.  but  we  must  safeguard  our 
own  self-interest  by  Insisting  that  interna- 
tloni.l  programs  be  supported  by  the  entire 
vorld,  not  by  us  alone. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OKzooir 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 1960 


ULLMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 

insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 

news  item  from  the  Baker  Demo- 

Herald  of  May  12.    Then  I  want  to 

on  some  of  the  impUcations  of 

story: 


to 

brie 
crat 
cominent 


this 

tta.1.  Hands  Keep  Union  in  Two  Votis 
En  iployes  of  the  Scdmon  River  Lumber  Co. 
at  Rgglns.  Idaho,  voted  44-3  Wednesday  in 
an  employer-sponsored  election  to  retain 
theU  union. 

Lopal  2649  at  Riggins  Is  an  affiliate  of  the 

Mountain  District  Ctouncil  of  Lumber 

Sawmill  Workers  with  headquarters  in 


iiimllar  move  to  oust  the  union  failed  at 
April  19  when  48  employees  of  Western 
Stud]  Mills.  Inc.,  voted  by  a  margin  of  2-1  to 
rema  In  unionized. 

Rv  ss  Chandler,  secretary  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain District  Council,  said  the  employers  are 
misusing  the  Intent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
by  t£  king  advantage  of  the  current  National 
Labo  r  Relations  Board  policy  of  "allowing  an 
empl  Dyer-sponsored  election  without  requir- 
ing I  roof  that  the  employer's  claim  Is  Justi- 
fied 

Hej  said  that  an  NLRB  report  quoted  in 
a  tride  magazine  May  6  showed  that  the 
board  received  the  highest  number  of  elec- 
tion petitions  in  March  of  this  year  since 
Augi  st,  1946. 


"The  present  NLRB  policy  in  regard  to 
employer  petitions  is  inviting  a  completely 
unwarranted  expense  of  tax  money,"  Chand- 
ler said. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  that 
in  both  of  these  employer-sponsored 
elections,  the  vote  in  favor  of  the  union 
was  so  lopsided  as  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  employer  had  no  legitimate 
reason  to  expect  the  union  to  lose  the 
election.  Rather,  it  would  cause  one  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  called  to  harass 
the  union  and  involve  it  in  an  election 
campaign  as  a  nuisance  tactic  and  a 
means  of  draining  its  resources.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  these 
elections  are  supervised  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  so  constitute 
a  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  In  other  words, 
the  Government  is  financing  elections 
which  are  possibly  aimed  at  nothing  more 
than  harassing  the  recognized  represent- 
atives of  the  employees  of  these  firms. 

This  brings  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  an- 
other aspect  of  this  problem.  Certifi- 
cation elections  may  be  sought  either  by 
individual  employees,  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation claiming  to  represent  those  em- 
ployees, or  by  an  employer  as  a  challenge 
to  the  union's  claim  of  representing  its 
employees.  When  an  individual  em- 
ployee or  a  labor  organization  files  a  pe- 
tition for  a  certification  election,  a  "sub- 
stantial showing  of  interest"  must  be 
presented.  The  NLRB  has  ruled  that  this 
means  proof  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  members  of  the  bargaining  unit  sup- 
port the  petition.  When  an  employer, 
on  the  other  hand,  petitions  for  a  cer- 
tification election,  no  such  "substantial 
showing  of  interest"  is  required. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  inequita- 
ble and  it  seems  to  me  further  that  it  is 
precisely  this  loophole  in  the  NLRB  pro- 
cedures which  permits  employers  to 
utlli;  3  a  Govenmient-supervised  election 
as  nothing  more  than  a  means  of  harass- 
ing a  union.  Why  should  not  an  em- 
ployer be  required,  as  a  union  or  an  indi- 
vidual employee  is,  to  furnish  some  evi- 
dence, beyond  his  own  contention,  that 
there  is  at  least  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  bargaining  unit  which  favors  a  new 
certification  election?  If  this  were  the 
case,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  at  least 
one,  if  not  both  of  the  elections  men- 
tioned in  the  news  story  would  not  have 
been  held.  The  union  would  not  have 
been  forced  to  expend  its  resources  in  a 
new  certification  campaign  which  can 
only  increase  enmity  between  labor  and 
management  rather  than  further  the 
cause  of  industrial  peace,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  spend  the  money  required  to 
send  its  representatives  to  the  plant  and 
supervise  the  holding  of  these  unneces- 
sary elections. 

Further  indirect  evidence  that  increas- 
ing uae  is  perhaps  being  made  of  these 
employer-called  certification  elections  is 
also  furnished  by  data  from  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  filing  of  elec- 
tion petitions.  In  fiscal  year  1955,  there 
were  545  petitions  filed  by  employers. 
By  fiscal  1957,  the  number  had  risen  to 
654  and  in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year 
1959,  there  were  847  employer  filings. 
Not  only  have  these  been  Increasing  in 
number,  but  also  as  a  share  of  total 
filings. 
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I  am  furnishing  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  with  a  copy  of  my  state- 
ment today,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  ask- 
ing them  to  inform  me  as  to  what  justifi- 
cation there  is  for  this  apparently  dis- 
criminatory aspect  of  their  procedures. 
I  am  asking  them  also  to  advise  me  if 
appropriate  legislation  would  be  required 
to  correct  this  inequity,  since  I  feel  that, 
unless  this  difference  in  the  handling  of 
petitions  for  certification  elections  can  be 
shown  to  have  adequate  justification, 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
eliminating  it  and  placing  all  such  peti- 
tions on  the  same  footing. 


Waskinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
June  4,  1960: 

Washington  Report 

(By  Congressman  Brucx  Alcek,  Fifth  District 
of  Texas) 
The  search  for  Issues,  the  shortage  of  time 
iintil  Congress  adjourns  (or  recesses — who 
knows?)  and  the  Impending  pollUcal  cam- 
paigns of  all  elected  officials  (except  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators)  Is  making  a  curious 
concoction  of  the  dally  affairs  on  Capitol  Hill. 
The  workaday  controversial  issues — medical 
care  for  the  aged  (Federal,  that  Is),  aid  for 
education,  housing  and  other  business  sub- 
sidies. Increased  minimum  wage  by  Federal 
direction — are  now  Joined  by  others — for- 
eign affairs  following  the  summit.  Congress- 
men's traveling  expenses,  and  home  rule  for 
Washington.  D.C.  The  hope  of  objective,  dis- 
passionate reasoning  In  this  boiling  cauldron 
of  conflicting  Interests  and  ambitions  Is  faint 
Indeed.  Desperately  campaigning  Presiden- 
tial aspirants  from  the  Senate  make  states- 
manlike legislative  effort  this  session  an  im- 
probability. 

Against  this  background  of  confusion  and 
false  reasoning,  there  comes  a  common- 
sense,  refreshing  viewpoint  like  a  fresh 
breath  of  air.  Barry  Goldwaters  "Con- 
science of  a  Conservative"  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  hone.st  conviction  that  like  any 
great  truth  Is  startling  In  its  simplicity.  In 
this  age  where  false  guidelines  and  the  maze 
of  bureaucratic  regimentation  and  paper- 
work too  often  dominate,  the  principles  he 
outlines  as  the  role  of  Federal  Government 
in  our  lives  are  as  straightforward  and  easily 
understood  as  the  force  of  gravity.  The 
central,  all-Important  focal  point  of  Gold- 
water's  thesis  is  the  human  being — who  is 
to  be  served,  not  mastered,  by  Government. 
It  is  my  hope  that  a  majority  of  our  people 
can  be  exposed  to  the  timeless  truths  of  this 
simple,  traditional  philosophy  which  origi- 
nally was  considered  to  be  embodied  in  our 
Constitution. 

Disarmament  and  nuclear  test  bans  are 
additional  opportunities  for  the  Soviets  to 
attempt  to  make  the  other  nations  dance  to 
their  tune.  We  cannot  trust  them,  so  how 
can  we  expect  to  contract  any  agreement 
with  them  In  good  faith,  until  and  unless 
they  demonstrate  through  overt  action  their 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  keep  their 
promises?      One    of    these    days    our    people 
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will  reoogniae  the  wisdom  of  Senator  Gold- 
WATERs  assertion  that  we  should  withdraw 
recognition  of  Russia  and  conduct  our  for- 
eign  policy  offensively,  not  defensively. 

The  abuse  of  expenses  charged  to  the 
Government  by  Members  of  Congress  ex- 
posed in  various  publications  has  raised  a 
furor  around  the  Capitol,  as  well  it  should. 
In  this  political  year  I'm  certain  there  will 
be  charges  and  countercharges  fiying  as  the 
indiscretions  of  a  few  are  revealed,  and  per- 
haps magnified,  to  reflect  discredit  on  even 
the  most  conscientious  legislators.  Still, 
full  revelation  to  the  public  and  public  cen- 
sure can  force  correction  of  any  abuses. 
There  should  be  such  correction. 

Recalling  the  emergency  housing  act  when 
the  Democrat  leadership  was  declaring  otir 
Nation  to  be  in  a  serious  housing  sltunp, 
revised  figures  show  that  the  Government's 
1959  estimate  of  new  housing  starts  was 
roughly  175,000  too  low.  The  correct  figure 
should  have  been  1,533,100  starts — a  record 
year.  Depression?  Slump?  Well,  the 
House  voted  •!  billion  In  emergency  subsidy 
Just  the  same. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  is  a  part  of  a 
166 -page  book  of  social  security  amendments, 
all  designed  to  "sweeten  the  pot"  few  voters 
Just  before  election  time.  We  stUl  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  haven't  troubled 
to  get  information  on  the  largest  area  of 
medical  aid — the  private,  local  and  State  ef- 
forts outside  the  Federal  programs.  One  of 
these  days,  people  are  going  to  wake  up  and 
crack  down  on  this  political  demagoguery. 
At  least.  I'm  hoping  so. 

Another  boost  in  the  minimum  wage  rate 
(plus  a  considerable  extension  of  the  Jobs 
covered  by  It)  was  voted  by  a  House  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Labor  Subcommittee  this  week.  A 
similar  bill  Is  ready  for  Senate  considera- 
tion so  some  action  on  raising  the  minimum 
wage  during  this  session  is  fairly  certain. 
While  few  would  argue  that  for  most  occu- 
pations, anyway,  the  amount  of  the  "mini- 
mum" presently  stipulated  is  in  any  way 
excessive,  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  the 
setting  of  wages  or  prices  (and  whether  the 
stipulated  rate  be  a  minimum  or  celling 
doesn't  matter)  should  be  any  prerogative 
or  function  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  sweatshops"  may  still  exist  in  some 
areas  Is  undeniable,  but  does  the  existence 
of  every  problem  In  our  society  demand  en- 
actment of  a  Federal  law?  There  are  many 
social  problems  which  cannot  be  prop>erly 
handled  and.  under  ovu*  "federal"  system, 
should  not  be  handled  by  the  National  Gov- 
ernment. 


Need  for  Greater  National  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or    WISCOHSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  6. 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know,  this  is  a  presidential  election  year. 

In  1960,  particularly,  we  face  the  need 
for  individually  responsible,  p>olitically 
constructive  and  national-  and  world - 
oriented  politicking. 

Why?  First  of  all,  the  great  complex 
challenges  of  our  times  themselves  re- 
quire high  integrity,  broad  perspective 
and  thoughtful  judgment — as  we  at- 
tempt to  carry  forward  programs — as 
well  as  find  solutions  for  problems — 
relating  to  local.  State,  national  and  in- 
ternational progress  and  security. 


In  normal  times,  the  tasks — for  both 
voter  and  candidate — are  difBcult 
enough. 

Today,  however,  we  have  a  new  factor 
to  deal  with — that  is,  the  attempt  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  extend  a  long  arm  of  in- 
terference into  our  internal  politics. 

The  Soviet  Premier,  establishing  a  new 
low  in  international  affairs,  has  engaged 
in  an  intemperate,  unjustified,  irrespon- 
sible effort  to  cast  imfavorable  reflec- 
tions upon  President  Eisenhower  and 
Vice  President  Nixon;  no  one  knows  who 
will  be  next  on  this  black-tongued  list  of 
attempted  vilification  of  U.S.  leadership 
by  the  Kremlin  with  a  voice  that  echoes 
around  the  world. 

The  American  people,  of  course,  need 
pay  no  heed  to  this  voice  of  trouble  m 
internal  affairs.  To  the  contrary,  ex- 
treme caution  must  be  taken  to  assure 
that  It  does  not  interfere  in  our  deci- 
sions on  domestic  issues.  However,  we 
might  as  well  recognize  that  the  Krem- 
lin— probably  as  never  before — will  use 
the  campaign  materi&l  from  our  in- 
ternal elections  for  anti-U.S.  propaganda 
all  over  the  globe.  Consequently.  I  be- 
lieve that  campaigners — ^particularly 
candidates  themselves — ^must  be  ex- 
tremely watchful,  careful  and  responsi- 
ble in  public  utterances. 

Although  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  a  wide  variety  of  Issues,  these  in- 
ternal differences  must  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  Recently,  I  was  privileged 
to  discuss  a  range  of  issues  which, 
amon£  others,  will  be  Involved  in  the  up- 
coming campaign,  over  radio  station 
WGN  in  Chicago.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  excerpts  of  the  address 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

Wn-ET  UacES  Grkatbx  Nationai,  Uwrrr;  Bats 
Imtkrnal  CoNrucra  Srottu*  Ckasx  at  mx 
"Watbi'8  Edgx":  OxjTiAifMa  Issues  or  19«0 
Campaign;  Satb  Nation  Must  Imgkxask 
Rate  or  Voting  and  Citizen  Paxticipation 
IN  Government  it  United  States  to  Re- 
main Strong  and  Hsaltht 

(Excerpts   of  address  prepared  for  delivery 
by   Senator   Alexander   Wn.XT   over  radio 
station  WGN.  Chicago,  June  6,  I960) 
As  citizens  of  a  great  country,  we,  In  the 
106O'8,  face  difficult,  though  not  Insurmount- 
able, chailenges  of  local,  national  and  Inter- 
national significance. 

Globally,  our  survival,  and  peace,  con- 
Unue  to  be  threatened  by  international 
communism.  Following  the  Paris  meeting, 
torpedoed  by  Khrvishchev.  the  ghosts  of  the 
cold  war  are  again  afoot.  As  yet.  it's  not 
possible  to  determine  whether  or  not,  or 
Just  how.  these  may  be  transformed  Into 
additional  real  life  threats  to  peace. 

We  recall,  however.  Images  of  the  past, 
reflecting  communism's  deceitful  tactics,  in- 
cluding: A  string  of  broken  treaties — 37  out 
of  40;  diplomatic  deception  at  the  Paris 
conference,  plummeting  world  hopes  for 
progress  toward  peace;  military  threats  and 
missile-waving,  recently  demonstrated  by 
BLhrusfachev,  Soviet  Defense  Minister  Mali- 
novsky  and  others;  constantly  carrying  on 
efforts  to  distort  U.S.  ideals  and  policies, 
and  destroy  our  prestige;  global  espionage, 
sabotage,  subversion  and  "aggression  by 
propaganda"  around  the  world. 

In  the  face  of  these  international  efforts 
to  undermine  the  UJS.  position  in  the 
world,    as   well   as   to    forward    Communist 
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Alma — we  must,  I  believe:  Muatcr  our  re- 
•ources;  Increase  our  vlgUance;  and.  of 
extreme  importance,  present  a  united  front 
to  tbe  world. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  1080  Is  a 
camiMign  year.  Politically  motivated  can- 
didates will  be  aecurcblng  high  and  low,  at 
home  and  abroful,  for  issues  upon  which  to 
capitallae. 

The  challenges,  and  dangers,  of  our  time, 
however,  require,  I  believe,  responsible  ac- 
tion by  candidates  of  all  parties. 

Our  internal  differences  should  stop  at 
the  water's  edge.  Frankly,  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  plenty  of  room — and 
plenty  of  topics — tor  public  discussion  on 
issues  upon  which  the  major  parties  differ. 
These  include: 

Plrst  of  all,  the  design  of  fiscal  policy. 
That  is,  do  we  balance  the  budget,  or  dont 
we?  If  the  budget  is  to  be  balanced,  what 
happens  to  the  surplus — tax  reduction  or 
debt  reduction?  If  the  budget  is  unbal- 
anced, do  we  increase  taxes  to  provide  the 
revenue?  Or  do  we  transfer  the  burden  to 
future  generations  by  further  Increasing 
the  national  debt. 

Secondly,  how  far  do  we  extend  o\ii  hous- 
ing, urban  renewal,  anti-pollution,  conser- 
vations, development  of  natural  resources, 
and  other  programs?  In  these  fields,  as 
many  others,  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can parties  differ — not  so  much  on  whether 
we  need  such  endeavors — but  rather  to  what 
degree  should  the  burden  be  on  Uncle  Sam. 

Third,  what  about  agricultiire?  Are  there 
alternatives  to  present  programs — that 
would  resolve  the  dllenuna  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer  and  the  Nation?  Or 
will  we  continue  to  discuss  the  farm  prob- 
lem— like  the  weather — with  lots  of  crit- 
icism, yet  doing  nothing  about  it? 

Fourth,  are  we  planning  adequately  to 
provide  schools  and  teachers  for  the  fast- 
Increasing  enrollments,  expected  to  expand 
to  about  70  million  young  Americans  of 
school  and  college  age  by  1976. 

Fifth,  which  party  can  deal  most  effec- 
tively with  the  task  erf  protecting  civil  rights 
for  all  citiiens.  regardless  of  race,  creed  or 
national  origin — with  all  its  sociological  and 
economic  reflections  In  our  society. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  few  of  the 
major  Issues  that.  I  believe,  can  and  should 
be  debated  in  the  upcoming  campaign. 

POUnCAL  tXATUVZS  OF  rOSJQCN  POLKT 

Now,  what  about  foreign  poUcy? 

What  aspects  of  our  international  pro- 
grams— to  provide  for  our  security,  and 
promote  peace  in  the  world — are  subjects  for 
political  debates? 

In  exploring  this  field,  we  recognize  that 
we  must  tread  carefully.  Candidates  can 
damage — rather  than  improve — our  interna- 
tional prestige  by  irresponsible  action  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  Khriishchev  would  like  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  division  In  this  country — as  he  is 
attempting  to  do  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
No  responsible  candidates,  I  believe,  are  go- 
ing to  help  him  do  the  Job. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  major  features 
of  U.S.  programs  aimed  at  improving  se- 
curity and  promoting  peace  upon  which  dis- 
cussion can  shed  Ught?     These  include: 

First,  are  we  maintaining  an  adequate 
defense?  And  is  our  timetable  of  planning 
for  the  future  able  to  provide  us  with  the 
Jet-mlsslle-nuclear -space  defense  of  tomor- 
row. 

You  will  recall  that  almost  all  of  our  de- 
fense experts  agree  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate deterrent  now;  in  addition.  I, 
personally,  feel  that  we  are  planning 
realistically;   and  effectively  for  the  futoire. 

Second,  to  what  degree  should  we  co- 
operate with  other  nations:  To  block  com- 
munism; and  to  assist  less-developed  coun- 
tries in  promoting  economic  progress,  to  en- 
able   them    to    wipe    out   poverty,    disease. 


Uliteracy;  and  to  create  higher  plateaxu  of 
llvin  ( for  their  people. 

Til  Lrd,  to  what  degree  can,  or  should  we 
participate  in  international  organizations 
and  blocs  for  military  political,  economic, 
ideol  igical,  and  humanitarian  purposes? 

Fo  u-th,  what  percentage  of  our  national 
wear  h — now  at  a  peak  gross  national  prod- 
uct c  f  over  9600  billion  anniuilly — should  be 
earmarked  for  programs  related  to  national 
secuilty  and  promoting  peace?    And, 

Filth,  how  effectively  are  we  stopping  the 
Comi  nunlsts?     And  are  there  better  ways  of 
doinf  the  Job  and  of  achieving  world  peace? 
I  believe,  are  legitimate  questions 
policy  upon  which  constructive  de- 
could  further  enlighten  the  American 
e  of  our  resf>onsiblllty  in  international 
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In  these  times — as  never  before — the  Na- 
tion requires  the  understanding,  support — 
and,  yes.  the  unique  contribution  which 
each  citizen  can  bring  to  his  country  by 
parti  :lpating  in  its  political  life. 

In  our  battle  for  survival  against  com- 
munsm — supported  by  dedicated,  almost 
fanal  leal  Reds — one  of  the  drags  on  our  ef- 
forts is  popularly,  and  regrettably,  known  as 
apatl  ly 
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Th^  llfeblood  of  our  Republic  is  its  peo- 
Informed,    creative-thinking    clti- 
Tragically,  barely  one-half  of  the  peo- 
the  country  are  voting,  or  particlpat- 
polltlcal  affairs — as  evidenced  at  the 
Consequently,     our     national     life 
that  degree — from   the   lack   of 
strength,    and    creativeness    which 
forward-thinking  citizen   partlclpa- 
;an  bring  to  Government. 
,  how  can  we  Improve  the  situation? 
I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we 
a  strenuous  effort  to  conquer  the 
of    apathy — resulting    In    a    stay- 
let-the-other-fellow-do-it    attitude 
our  people, 
encourage  more  of  our  citizens  to  vote, 
e^cample,  I  recently  proposed  the  deslg- 
of  a  National  Voters"  Day.    The  pur- 
vould  be  to  coordinate  national  efforts 
on  public  education  programs,  In- 
The  issues  in  a  political  campaign: 
(^dldates  and  their  qualifications;  in- 
eligible voters   of — and   encourag- 
;hem    to    meet — registration    require- 
educating    potential    voters    on    the 
of  Government — and  the  value  of 
support,    participation    in — and.    If 
advisable,   constructive   opposition: 
finally,     launching     a     counterattack 
the  apathy  which,  regrettably,  is  al- 
to go  unheard  the  voice  of  millions  of 
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Incidentally,   the  idea  has  been   approved 

great    many    Governors,    mayors,  and 

oriented     organizations    across     the 

The  Governors  endorsing  the  idea 

include  Gov.  William  G.  Stratton.  right  here 

is;    Michael    V.    DlSalle    of    Ohio: 

C.  loveless,   of  Iowa;    and  a   great 

others  In  the  Midwest  and  elsewhere 

Nation. 

designation  of  a  National  Voters'  Day 

not,  of  course,  magically  accomplish 

p  uixsees  of  complete  voter  participation 

gcjvernment   and   elections.     However,   I 

it  would,  In  a  modest  way,  help  to 

ite    national    efforts    to    encourage 

participation  in  our  political  life. 

feel  sympathetic  to  such  a  proposal, 

E  tight  want  to  drop  a  note  expressing 

Interest     to     your     Congressman     or 

in  Washington. 


you 


COMCLUBION 

we  face   the   complex,   difficult   times 
we  must  not  underestimate  the  scc^^ 


challenge  or  mintmiiMi  the  force  and 
the  Communist  conspiracy  dedicated 


to  overthrowing  our  Government  and  sub- 
jugating freedom. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  can  feel 
confident  in  our  system,  its  Ideals,  and  its 
ability  to  successfully  meet  the  challenges 
In  addition,  our  strength  is  vastly  supple- 
mented by  the  alliance  of  free  nations  and 
the  will  for  freedom  of  all  people,  including 
thoee  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  and 
Bamboo  Curtains. 

If  we  continue — and  further  strengthen — 
our  vigilance,  dedication,  and  willingness  to 
face  realistically  the  Communist  threat 
confronting  us — as  well  as  to  meet  the  hu- 
manitarian need  for  providing  a  better  life 
for  people  here  In  this  country  as  well  as 
abroad — I  am  confident  that  we  will  write 
a  bright  page  In  world  history. 


Interest  in  West  VirfinU  aod  Her 
Economic  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUZABETH  KEE 

or    WEST    VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  6, 1960 

Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  newsletter  which  was  re- 
leased today: 

Kezkotzs 
(By  Representative  Elizabxth  Kze) 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  a  hearten- 
ing display  of  Interest  In  West  Virginia  and 
her  economic  problems.  People  with  whom 
I  have  talked  in  Washington  show  a  genuine 
concern  over  the  lack  of  Job  opportunities, 
and  a  desire  to  be  as  helpful  as  they  possi- 
bly can.  It  is  this  Interest.  I  believe,  which 
prompted  the  passage  by  the  Rouse  of  the 
area  redevelopment  bill  which  was  designed 
to  cope  with  economic  problems  such  as 
exist  In  West  Virginia. 

This  sincere  Interest  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country  can  be  a  great 
asset  in  efforts  to  build  a  bigger  and  better 
West  Virginia. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  endowed  with  great  natural  re- 
sources. Our  labor  supply  is  unequalled. 
Our  people  are  as  productive  and  as  capable 
as  any  In  the  Nation.  Proof  of  this  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  West  Virginians,  unable  to 
find  Jobs  at  home,  are  welcomed  in  indus- 
trial centers  throughout  the  Nation. 

Our  great  coal  industry,  with  vast  re- 
serves still  untouched,  provides  a  base 
upon  which  the  future  can  be  built. 

With  all  of  Its  assets,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  West  Virginia  cannot  enjoy  a  tremen- 
dous growth  and  development  In  the  years 
ahead.  The  great  task  we  face  is  to  put 
OUT  natural  resources  and  assets  to  work,  to 
create  Jobs  for  the  men  and  women  of  West 
Virginia  so  they  will  not  have  to  look  else- 
where for  employment.  The  area  redevel- 
opment legislation,  which  President  Elsen- 
hower has  unfortxinately  vetoed  on  two 
occasions,  would  have  provided  the  means 
whereby  we  could  have  gotten  such  a  pro- 
gram started. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
will  not  be  too  discouraged  by  this  tiu-n  of 
events.  A  new  administration  which  takes 
office  next  January  will  no  doubt  look  with 
favor  upon  Federal  cooperation  to  help  solve 
the  economic  problems  of  distressed  areas. 

In  the  meantime,  it  Is  encouraging  to  note 
that  groups  and  organisations  within  West 
Virginia  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  at- 
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tract  new  industries  of  all  kinds.  We  need 
diversified  Industry.  The  coal  producing 
areas  can  support  many  new  and  varied 
plants.  The  men  who  no  longer  can  find 
Jobs  in  the  mines  will  be  able  to  work  in 
these  new  plants. 

Recently  I  was  interested  to  read  an  arti- 
cle written  about  4  years  ago  by  Mr.  Andrew 
W.  McLaughlin,  a  Lewlsburg,  W.  Va.,  busi- 
nessman. In  this  article  he  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  $15  million  commission  which 
would  finance  the  establishment  of  new  in- 
dustries and  the  expansion  of  promising 
small  businesses  which  are  encountering  dif- 
ficult times. 

It  was  Mr.  McLaughlin's  contention  then, 
as  it  is  now,  that  West  Virginia  itself  must 


SENATE 

Tl  LSD.W,  JlNE  7,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father,  God,  Thou  hast  made  all 
the  highways  of  our  hearts  to  lead  to 
Thy  presence.  Amid  all  the  voices  of 
this  vast  and  varied  world,  save  us  from 
the  supreme  tragedy  of  missing  Thy  call. 
We  confess  that  in  the  conceit  of  our 
self-suflBciency,  too  often  we  have 
turned,  with  our  burning  thirsts,  to  the 
broken  cisterns  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
our  own  sophisticated  cleverness. 

In  all  the  confusion  of  our  willful, 
blundering  ways,  we  see  now  that  dark- 
ness broods  over  a  divided  earth  be- 
cause men  in  their  striving  have  turned 
their  backs  to  Thee  and  have  hidden 
themselves  from  Thy  light. 

In  all  the  violence  and  turbulence  of 
the  present,  we  would  hush  both  the 
words  of  the  wise  and  the  prattle  of  the 
foolish.  Rising  above  the  divisive  prej- 
udices of  our  embittered  days,  may  we 
be  the  hearers  and  doers  of  Tliy  word 
and  of  TTiy  will. 

We  offer  our  prayer  in  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Monday,  June  6,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the 
Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  747.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  which  are  a  part  of 
the  £>es  Plaines  Public  Hunting  and  Refuge 
Area  and  the  Jollet  Arsenal  Military  Reserva- 
tion, located  in  Will  County,  111.,  to  the 
Utate  of  Illinois;  and 

S.  1214.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
11.  1948  (62  Stat.  78),  relaUng  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  De  Soto  National  Memorial, 
in  the  State  of  Florida. 


take  the  lead  in  creating  new  job  opportu- 
nities. The  migration  of  our  young  people 
to  other  areas  can  be  stopped  only  If  we  cre- 
ate Jobs  fen-  them  at  home. 

The  proposal  made  4  years  ago  by  Mr. 
McLaughlin  is  valuable  because  it  shows  the 
people  of  the  State  are  thinking  seriously 
about  our  problems  and  are  determined  to 
do  something  about  it.  I  am  sure  that  in 
the  months  ahead  we  are  going  to  hear  many 
more  interesting  proposals  for  positive  ac- 
tlon^for  ways  of  meeting  the  serious  prob- 
lem which  our  section  faces. 

AMERICANS    COME    TO    THE    HELP    Or    CHILE 

The  spontaneous  outpouring  of  help  for 
the  people  of  Chile  is  typical  of  the  American 
people.     They  did  not  wait  for  the  Govern- 


ment to  ask  them  to  contribute  money  to 
help  tbe  homrtees  people  of  Chile.  Instead, 
the  people  themselTM  took  the  lead. 

Reports  from  CbUe  agree  that  the  people, 
left  destitute  by  a  series  of  earthquakes,  are 
deeply  grateful" to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  that  people -to -people  help 
will  create  more  lasting  good  will  than  all 
the  Government  action  we  might  undertake. 
After  all,  people  help  each  other  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  Governments  are 
often  suspected  of  having  an  ulterior  motive. 

I  wish  more  and  more  of  our  help  to  other 
people  could  be  channeled  through  church 
and  charitable  orgaiUzations.  In  this  way 
we  would  avoid  many  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  plagued   the  foreign   aid  program. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  2618.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  war-built  vessels  for  more  mod- 
ern and  efficient  war-built  vessels  owned  by 
the  United  States;  and 

S.  3019.  An  act  to  provide  for  certain 
pilotage  requirements  in  the  navigation  of 
U.S.  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purp>oses. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  715) 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent 
publications  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  House  insisted  upon  its 
amendment,  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Abek- 
NETHY,  Mr.  E>owDY,  and  Mr.  Bsoyhill 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

Hit.  11  so.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
Inherited  interests  In  trust  and  restricted 
allotted  lands  and  restricted  purchased  al- 
lotted lands  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6456.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  comjjensation  for  trust  land  en 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  XJS.C.  1078)  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  chapter  xni  proceedings; 

HR.  7965  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
outpatient  treatment  Incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans; 

H.R.  7990.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  to  the  Citiaen 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
for  ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  numbers 
of  the  Reserve  components,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorise 
certain  payments  of  deceased  members'  final 


accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

H.R.  10060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  at  the  Na- 
val Weapons  Plant  In  Washington,  D.C.; 

H.R.  10639.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9,  1958  (72  Stat.  105) ,  relat- 
ing to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Otoe  and  Missourla  Tribe  and 
to  f>er  capita  distribution  of  judgment  funds; 

HJl.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Pueblos 
of  Zla  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  In  the 
OJo  del  Espiritu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico; 

H.R.  11207.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  so  as  to  authorize  an  additional 
$150  million  for  loans  to  small  biisinesses, 
and  for  other  piu-poses; 

H.R.  11522.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  «rf 
August  26.  1935.  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
States,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
subdivisions  for  highway  purposes; 

H.R.  11615.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act; 

HJi.  11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by  de- 
fining certain  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
providing  a  pwnalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HJt.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  instruction  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  until 
August  1,  1964; 

HR.  11812.  An  act  to  provide  uniform  com- 
putation of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under 
section  4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Re- 
cruitment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (00  Stat. 
995); 

H.R.  11952.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  29,  1958,  which  authorized  and  directed 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions  aiul 
reservations  contained  In  an  Instnunent  con- 
veying certain  land  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  erf  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  11953.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessing of  Indian  trust  lands  and  restricted 
fee  patent  Indian  lands  within  the  Lumml 
Indian  diking  project  on  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
through  drainage  and  diking  district  formed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington; 

HJ.  Res.  627.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
approprUtlons  incident  to  United  States  par- 
ticipation In  the  International  Bureau  for 
the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property;  and 

H.J.  Res.  672.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
Festival,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent 
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resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  225)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  official  recognition  by  the  United 
states  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  unity  of  Italy. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  or  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, as  indicated: 

HJt.  1150.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
Inherited  Interests  in  tnut  and  restricted 
allotted  lands  and  restricted  purchased 
allotted  lands  In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6456.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  tnut  land  on 
the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

HJX.  6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  comi>ensatlon  for  trust  land  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H.R.  7990.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  to  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

HH.  10689.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9,  1968  (72  Stat.  106),  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the 
members  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe 
and  to  per  capita  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds: 

HJEl.  11181.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblos 
of  Zla  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Ojo 
del  Esplrltu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico;   and 

HJl.  11963.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  aa- 
.sesslng  of  Indian  trust  lands  and  restricted 
fee  patent  Indian  lands  within  the  Liunml 
Indian  diking  project  on  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
throxigh  drainage  and  diking  district  formed 
iinder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

HJl.  7726.  An  act  to  amend  section  678  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  US.C.  1078)  relat- 
ing to  the  transmission  of  petitions,  notices, 
orders,  and  other  papers  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  In  Chapter  xm  proceedings: 
and 

H.R.  10060.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
employees  and  former  employees  at  the  Naval 
Weapons  Plant  In  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  7965.  An  act  to  amend  section  612  of 
title  38,  United  Stetes  Code,  to  authorize  out- 
I>atient  treatment  incident  to  authorized 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

H.R.  8212.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  with  r»!spect  to  the  procedure  for 
ordering  certain  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  to  active  duty  and  the  require- 
ments for  physical  examination  of  members 
of  the  Reserve  components,  and  for  other 
piu-poses; 

HJl.  9702.  An  act  to  amend  section  2771  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  cer- 
tain payments  of  deceased  members'  final 
accounts  without  the  necessity  of  settlement 
by  General  Accounting  Office; 

HJl.  11787.  An  act  to  authorize  a  continu- 
ation of  flight  instruction  for  members  of 
the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  until 
August  1,  1964; 

H.R.  11812.  An  act  to  provide  uniform 
computation  of  retired  pay  for  enlisted  mem- 
bers retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Armed  Forces  Voluntary  Re- 
cruitment Act  of  1945,  as  amended  by  section 
6(a)  of  the  act  of  August  10,  1946  (60  Stat. 
995) ;  and 
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11962.  An   act  to  repeal   the   act   of 

1988,  which  auth(»'ized  and  directed 

Administrator  of  Oeneral  Services  to  pro- 

tbe  release  of  restrictions  and  reser- 

contalned  in  an  instrument  convey- 

ceHain  land  by  the  United  States  to  the 

of  Wisconsin;    to   the   Committee    on 

Services. 

11207.  An    act    to    Eimend    the    Small 
Act   so   as   to   authorize    an   addl- 
$150  million  for  loans  to  small  busl- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
11522.  An   act    to    amend    the   act  of 
26,  1935,  to  permit  certain  real  prop- 
the  United  States  to  be  conveyed  to 
municipalities,    and    other    political 
for   highway   purposes;    to   the 
on  Public  Works. 
11615.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
placed   on   the  calendar. 
11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
the    Secretary   of    Agriculture    to 
and   publish   statistics  of   the  grade 
s1|aple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by 
certain  offenses  in  connection  with 
of  cotton  for  classification  and 
a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Fbrestry. 
Res.  627.  Joint   resolution    to    author- 
appropriations  incident  to  U.S.  particlpa- 
the  International  Bureau  for  the  Pro- 
of Industrial  Property;  and 
Res.  672.  Joint  resolution   authorizing 
ijequesting    the    President    to    issue    a 
with  respect  to  the  1960  Pacific 
,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
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CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Thi  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  225)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  official  recog- 
nltloE  by  the  United  States  of  the  cen- 
tennii  il  anniversary  of  the  unity  of  Italy, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign I  ^lations,  as  follows: 

Resclved  by  the  House  of  Representatiws 
Sifiate  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
Congress  that  the  President  of  the 
States  extend  official  greetings  from 
United  States  to  the  people  of  Italy  on 
a  of  the  centennial  anniversary 
unity  of  Italy,  which  occiu-s  in  March 
,  and  provide  for  official  participation 
United  States  in  the  celebration  to 
In  1961  In  the  city  of  Turin,  cradle 
Italian  unity,  In  recognition  of  the  prog- 
achievements  of  the  people  of  Italy 
the  past  century. 


aid 


LIMTTATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  statements  in  con- 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 


VICE  PRESIDENT, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  ob- 


C04IMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upo^i  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
unanimous  consent,  the  Commit - 
Foreign  Relations  was  author- 
meet  during  the  session  of  the 
today. 


TRIBUTE   TO    SENATOR   WILEY    OP 
WISCONSIN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  other  day  I  was  detained  from 
the  Senate  on  the  occasion  when  tributes 
were  paid  to  my  able  and  longtime 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley]. 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  I  have  received  great  in- 
spiration and  great  stimulation  from  my 
association  with  this  elder  statesman; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  permission  of 
the  Senate  to  include  in  the  permanent 
Record  a  statement  of  mine  concerning 
his  outstanding  services  to  the  Nation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  kind  words 
of  the  majority  leader. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  it  is  better 
to  be  young  at  70  than  to  l>e  old  at  50. 
If  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
has  time  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  have 
him  read  the  philosophy  set  forth  in  the 
statement  I  made  the  other  day.  I  may 
say  that  on  that  occasion,  when  the 
junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireJ  was  very  kind  and  made  a 
statement,  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber;  I 
was  then  attending  a  policy  committee 
meeting.  That  happened  to  be  my 
birthday ;  and  of  course  those  days  come 
and  so  very  quickly  as  the  years  pass. 


GREAT    LAKES    PORT    INSPECTION 
AJTO  QUARANTINE— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
vital  interest  of  the  people  of  Minnesota 
and  all  Midwestern  States  in  effective 
and  efficient  inspection  and  quarantine 
facilities  in  Great  Lakes  ports  has 
prompted  many  interested  groups  of  citi- 
zens to  adopt  resolutions  urging  that 
such  facilities  be  maintained  and  ex- 
panded as  the  growth  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway's  traffic  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  to  this  effect  ap- 
proved by  Local  Union  No.  2061  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America  of  Austin,  Minn.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committi^e 
on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  agriculture  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  Important  Industries  and  the  harbor 
of  Duluth-Superlor  is  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  the  greatest  lake  port  for  the  ex- 
port of  agricultural  products  and  the  Import 
of  other  goods;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  safeguard  the  agricultural  heartland  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  from  Infesta- 
tion by  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases 
and  Insect  pests  which  may  be  Introduced 
through  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  In  ships 
or  cargoes  originating  abroad;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops 
and  animals  and  thousands  of  hours  of  man- 
power are  In  Jeopardy  If  destructive  pests 
Infest  port  facilities,  elevators  or  ware- 
houses necessitating  fumigation  or  causing 
quarantines  which  might  result  In  embar- 
goes being  placed  on  any  shipments  In  and 
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out  of  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor   by  do- 
mestic or  foreign  buyers;  and 

Whereas  there  are  several  State  and  Fed- 
eral Inspections  Involved  before  ships  can 
dock,  unload  or  load  whereby  uncoordi- 
nated Inspection  operations  could  lead  to 
duplication,  loss  of  time  and  money  by  labor, 
management  and  shipping:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  body  urge  the  Federal 
and  State  administrators  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  various  types  of  sliip  and 
cargo  Inspections,  both  Incoming  and  out- 
going, to  provide  enough  in^pecU^rs  to  per- 
mit adequate,  prompt  inspections  and  avoid 
delays  of  shipping;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  coordination  of  the  var- 
ious types  of  inspection  be  worked  out  by 
those  In  authority  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  loss  of  time  lor  labor  and  delay  of 
shipping  operations. 

Hjalmar  Peterson, 
Recording  Secretary. 


ADEQUATE         QUARANTINE         AND 
GRAIN  INSPECTION— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
concern  of  residents  of  Great  Lakes  port 
cities  that  quarantine  and  grain  inspec- 
tion facilities  be  expanded  to  keep  pace 
with  port  growth  due  to  increasing  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  traffic  is  evident  from 
the  many  organization  resolutions  I  have 
received. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  adopted  by  local 
26  of  the  Building  Service  Employees  In- 
ternational Union  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,   and   ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Resolution    on  Quarantine  akd  Grain 

Inspfction 
Whereiis  agriculture  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  important  industries  and  the  harbor  of 
Duluth-Superlor  is  well  on  the  way  to  be- 
coming the  greatest  lake  port  for  the  export 
of  agricultural  products  and  the  Import  of 
other  goods;  and 

Whereas  it  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  safe- 
guard the  agricultural  heartland  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  from  infestation 
by  foreign  plant  and  animal  diseases  and 
insect  pests  which  may  be  introduced 
through  the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  in  ships 
or  cargoes  originating  abroad;  and 

Whereas  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  crops 
lUid  animals  and  thousands  of  hours  of  man- 
power are  in  jeopardy  if  destructive  pests  In- 
fest port  facilities,  elevators  or  warehouses 
necessiUating  fumigation  or  causing  quaran- 
tines which  might  result  in  embargoes  being 
placed  on  any  shipments  in  and  out  of 
the  port  of  Duluth-Superlor  by  domestic  or 
foreign  buyers;   and 

Whereas  there  are  several  State  and  Fed- 
eral inspections  involved  before  ships  can 
dock,  unload  or  load  whereby  uncoordinated 
inspection  operations  could  lead  to  duplica- 
tion, loss  of  time  and  money  by  labor,  man- 
agement and  shipping:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  body  urge  the  Federal 
and  State  administrators  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  various  types  of  ship  and  cargo  in- 
spections, both  incoming  and  outgoing,  to 
provide  enough  Inspectors  to  permit  ade- 
quate, prompt  inspections  and  avoid  delays 
of  shipping;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  coordination  of  the  various 
types  of  Inspection  be  worked  out  by  those 


in  authority  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort, 
loss  of  time  for  labor  and  delay  of  shipping 

operations. 


MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  CARE  FOR 
THE  AGED— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  the 
County  of  St.  Louis,  Minn.,  has  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  approval  of  H.R.  4700, 
the  Porand  bill,  providing  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  county  board  resolution 
adopted  on  May  23.  1960.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners of  St.  Louis  County  hereby  places 
itself  on  record  as  favoring  the  passage  of 
the  Forand  hospitalization  bill.  H.R.  4700, 
being  an  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  so  as 
to  provide  insurance  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  surgical  service  for 
percons  eligible  for  old  age  and  survivors' 
insurance   benefits,   and  for  other  purposes; 

Resolved  further.  That  the  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota arc  hereby  urged  to  use  their  Influence 
in  promoting  the  passage  of  such  legislation. 


The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"We,  the  Young  Christian  Students,  recog- 
nizing that  racial  discrimination  exists  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South,  condemn  any 
such  violations  of  human  dignity. 

"We  believe  that  such  discrimination  Is 
incompatible  with  the  basic  Christian  doc- 
trine of  love. 

•We  urge  State  and  National  legislators 
to  Initiate  strong  measures  which  will  lead 
to  racial  justice;  and  we  pledge  our  support 
of  these  measures. 

"We.  as  students,  especially  condemn  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  the  area  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  biased  admission  and  housing 
policies,  and  expulsion  of  students  who  ex- 
hibit support   of  integration. 

"We  sympathize  deeply  with  students  who 
are  being  persecuted  for  attempting  to  exer- 
cise their  rights  as  human  beings  through 
protest  marches,  lunch  counter  sit-ins,  and 
picketing. 

"We  particularly  endorse  the  principles  of 
peaceful  resistance. 

"We  commit  ourselves,  as  students  from 
all  areas  of  the  Nation  to  attack  discrimina- 
tion and  to  work  toward  establishing  social 
justice." 

Respectfully  yours. 
Ann  Sornsin,  Penny  Citnar,  Bonnie 
Bercher.  Jeanne  Karlow.  Ann  Schwal- 
bach,  Mary  Schaefer.  Gl  Gi  Ott,  Rob- 
erU  Struckman,  Dariene  Keenan, 
Susan  Strecker. 


DISCRIMINATION:    A   CRUCIAL    NA- 
TIONAL ISSUE— LETTER 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  10 
young  women  who  are  students  at  the 
College  of  St.  Teresa  in  Winona,  Minn., 
have  written  me  a  most  forthright  and 
sensitive  declaration  protesting  racial 
discrimination,  wherever  it  may  exist  in 
our  Nation,  as  a  violation  of  human  dig- 
nity which  is  incompatible  with  the  basic 
Cliristian  doctrine  of  love.  The  young 
women  in  giving  their  support  to  a  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  Young  Christian 
Students  Regional  Study  Weekend  at 
Alveino  College.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in 
March,  expressed  their  sympathy  with 
students  in  other  areas  who  have  been 
denied  their  right  of  peaceful  petition 
and  assembly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  written  by  these  stu- 
dents embodying  the  resolution  which 
they  endorse  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

College  of  St.  Teresa, 
Winona,  Minn..  May  20.  1960. 
Hon.  Hubert  H   Humphrey, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey;  We,  as  indi- 
vidual student^s  of  the  College  of  St.  Teresa, 
agree  with  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Young  Christian  Students  at  the  Regional 
Study  Weekend  at  Alverno  College  In  Mil- 
waukee, on  March  26,  1960.  We  pledge  our 
support  to  this  proposal  because  we  feel  that 
it  is  particularly  Imperative  at  this  crucial 
time  in  our  Nation's  history  when  the  racial 
issue  is  posing  a  threat  to  our  democratic 
stability.  Because  you  represent  us,  we  wish 
to  bring  this  to  your  attention  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  acknowledge  our  convic- 
tions before   the  Nation. 


EXTENSION  OF  VETERANS'  LOAN 
PROGRAMS — RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Anderson-Claffy  Post  No.  109  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Two  Harbors,  Minn., 
has  adopted  a  resolution  urging  exten- 
sion of  veterans'  direct  and  guaranteed 
loan  programs  until  1965.  I  myself  am 
cosponsor  of  Senate  measures  calling  for 
such  an  extension. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  85-857,  United  States  Code,  Title  38: 
Veterans'  BeneHts,  the  direct  loan  law  ap- 
plying to  veterans  and  guaranteed  loan  law 
is  scheduled  to  expire  on  July  25.  1960;  and 
Whereas  numerous  loan  applications  are 
on  file  with  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  cannot  be  processed  before  July  25 
1960;    and 

Whereas  many  veterans  have  not  been  in 
a  position  financially  to  take  advantage  of 
this  benefit  prior  to  the  present  time;  and 
.  Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  on  numer- 
ous occasions  In  the  past  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  appropriations  to  process 
direct  loans;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Government  is  Investing 
its  money  at  a  good  rate  of  Interest  by  financ- 
ing the  said  loans  for  veterans;  and 

Whereas  Chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  Teacue  has  sponsored  a 
bill  to  extend  these  privileges  until  July  25, 
1965:  Now.  therefore,  be  it  duly 

Resolved  at  a  meeting  of  Anderson-Claffy 
Post  No.  109,  the  American  Legion,  duly  as- 
sembled. That  the  Senators  and  Congress- 
men from  the  State  of  Minnesota  be  urged 
to  support  such  legislation  for  renewal  of 
this  benefit  at  the  same  existing  Interest 
rate  and  to  ftirther  urge  them  to  see  that 
sufficient  funds  are  made  available  to  suc- 
cessfully carry  out  the  program;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Congressman  John  A.  Blatnik, 
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Memb«r  ot  Cknigress;  Senator  Hubxet  H. 
HxmmmMT,  XJ£.  Senate;  and  Senator  Buoznx 
McCabtht,  UB.  Senate:  and  tbat  furtber 
copies  be  forwarded  to  national  headquar- 
ters, the  American  Legion,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Minnesota,  the  American  Legion. 

HlTOHLUM    E.     COLX. 

Commander,  Anderson-Claffy  Post  No. 
109,  the  American  Leffion. 
Attest: 

Rat  Sundbero. 

Adjutant. 


GENERAL  FACULTY  OP  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  TEXAS  CALLS  FOR 
REPEAL  OF  DISCLAIMER  AFFI- 
DAVIT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  resolution  by  the  general 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
adopted  May  10,  1960,  urging  that  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  be  removed  from  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

This  resolution,  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  secretary  of  the  faculty,  Eugene 
W.  Nelson,  calls  for  enactment  of  S.  2929 
introduced  by  Senators  Kennedy,  Clapk, 
and  jAviTs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  National  Defense  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1958  requires  every  person  to  whom 
a  payment  or  loan  is  made  under  the  act  to 
execute  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  In  addition 
a  disclaimer  affidavit  In  which  he  must  swear 
or  afUrm  that  he  "does  not  believe  In.  and  la 
not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support  any 
organization  that  believes  In  or  teaches,  the 
overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional methods"  (sec.  1001(e).  Public  Law  85- 
864.  75  Statutes  at  Large  15S0) ;  and 

Whereas  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
In  hi.s  budget  message  to  Congress  of  Janu- 
ary 18.  1960,  recommended  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  In  the  law  requiring  this  disclaimer 
affidavit;  and 

Whereas  Congress  has  before  It  S.  2929. 
by  Senator  John  P.  Kknnedt,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  Joseph  S.  Clakk,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat of  Pennsylvania,  and  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
Republican  of  New  York,  a  bill  which  would 
repeal  the  disclaimer  affidavit  and  thus  carry 
out  President  Elsenhower's  recommendation; 
and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  educational 
associations  and  educational  institutions,  by 
means  of  statements-  of  their  governing 
boards,  administrative  officers  or  faculties, 
have  expressed  a  view  like  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent's and  urged  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  Including  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State  Universi- 
ties, the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  and  such  universities  as  Washing- 
ton. Wisconsin.  Iowa,  Illinois.  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania.  Connecticut.  Rhode  Island, 
Rutgers.  Harvard.  Yale.  Indiana,  and  Colum- 
bia;   Now.    therefore   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  general  /acuity  of  the 
University  of  Texas: 

1.  That  the  issue  presented  by  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  disclaimer  affidavit  re- 
quirement in  the  National  Defense  Edxica- 
tlon  Act  Is  not  whether  to  be  hard  or  soft 
on  the  Commimlsts,  but  Instead  how  t>est 
to  deal  with  matters  of  loyalty  and  subver- 
sion. 

2.  That  while  the  question  whether  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  is  an  appropriate  and  ef- 
fective means  for  dealing  with  matters  of 
loyalty  and  subversion  is  an  Issue  concern- 


ing 
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which    honorable,    patriotic    Americans 

reasonably  differ,  the  general  faculty 
ch<lose8  to  associate  itself  with  President 
Elsmhower,  Senators  Kennedy.  Clark,  and 
Ja\lts.  and  others  of  similar  view,  in  taking 
I  ^tand  on  this  issue. 

That  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  is 
reqjulred  by  the  same  section  of  the  National 
Del  ense  Education  Act  requiring  the  separate 
disflaimer  afCdavit  Is  in  no  way  objected  to. 

That  serious  objection  is  raised,  how- 
eytk,  to  the  portions  of  the  disclaimer  affl- 
da^it  which  Inquire  into  a  person's  belief. 
Thi  (  Government's  inquiry  Into  belief  by  this 
affidavit  Is  a  concern  with  belief  alone,  un- 
aocDmpanled  by  either  advocacy  or  action. 
Str  jng  American  traditions  of  long  standing 
declare  that  the  Government  should  not 
infude  Itself  into  matters  of  personal  be- 
and  conscience.     H'story  amply  demon- 


lief 


stri  tes  the  dire  consequences  to  liberty  'k  hich 
ma  r  ensue  when  government  goes  beyond 
the  regulation  of  overt  action  and  tries  to 
reg  jlate  simply  belief. 

Therefore,  the  general  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
verilty  of  Texas,  in  regular  meeting  assem- 
ble 1.  declares  that  It  supports  the  recom- 
me  idation  of  President  Eisenhower  that  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  be  removed  from  the  Nn- 
tloial  Defense  Education  Act  and  therefore 
urges  the  enactment  of  S.  2929  by  Senators 
Ke:  *nest.  Clark,  and  jAvrrs. 
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te  xas  convention  of  christian 
<:;hurches   defends   national 

<X)UNCIL  OP  churches 

Mir.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  apk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

the  Recx)rd  a  resolution  of  "Confi- 
dence in  Councils  of  Churches."  which 
wa^  adopted  by  the  Texas  Convention 
Christian  Churches  in  73d  annual 
convention  in  Lubbock,  on  May  1,  1960. 

'  This  resolution  is  concerned  with  the 
im  sroven      and      defamatory      charges 
prfited  in  an  Air  Force  training  man- 
against  the  Protestant  churches  in 
United  States,  that  were  a  cause  of 
embarrassment  to  Air  Force  ofQcials  and 
a  ijeason  for  concern  by  every  thought- 
American. 

he  resolution  was  certified  to  by  S.  W. 
Hiitton,  general  secretary  of  the  Texas 
Coivention  of  Christian  Churches. 

'  Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tioi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re:ord,  as  follows: 

Conftoence  in  Councils  or  Chtttiches 

Whereas  the  Integrity  and  reputation  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America  have  been 
atticked  and  damaged  through  the  now  dls- 
cre  iited  Air  Force  Manual;  and 

Whereas  the  coiuicll  continues  to  be  at- 
tached by  apostles  of  discord  throuijh  the 
melia  of  mass  communication;  and 

Whereas  leaders  of  the  council  and  mem- 
ber s  of  the  Committee  on  the  Revised 
Sta  ndard  Version  of  the  Bible  have  been  ac- 
cused  of  Communist  affiliation;  and 

Whereas  the  Texas  Council  of  Churches 
an<  local  or  city  councils  of  churches  also 
hai  e  been  charged  with  being  unfaithful  to 
their  churches  and  their  country;   and 

Whereas  the  councils,  through  their 
lea  lers.  boards  and  assemblies,  have  vigor- 
ous ly  disapproved  the  charges  and  discred- 
it© I  those  who  have  made  these  harmful 
att  icks :  Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Convention  of 
Ch:  istlan  Churches  affirm  Its  faith  in  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  Texas 
Council  of  Churches,  the  councils  of 
churches  in  o\a  Texas  cities,  the  leaders  and 


executives  of  these  bodies  and  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible." 

I,  S.  W.  Hutton,  general  secretary  of  the 
Texas  Convention  of  Christian  Churches,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  resolution  as  shown 
above  relating  to  the  confidence  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  is  a  true  and  exact  copy  as 
it  was  unanimously  passed  by  the  73d  An- 
nual Texas  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  April  27  to  May  1. 
1960. 

S.  W.  HiTTTON, 

General  Secretary,   Texas   Convention 
of  Christian  Churches. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
ainendments: 

S.  2692.  A  bill  to  advance  the  marine  scl- 
ences,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  10-year 
program  of  ocean  ©graphic  research  and  sur- 
veys: to  promote  commerce  and  navigation, 
to  secure  the  national  defense;  to  expand 
ocean  resources;  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  research  and  survey  ships  and  facili- 
ties; to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects 
of  radioactive  materials  In  marine  environ- 
ments: to  enhance  the  general  welfare;  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No    1625). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

8  3633.  A  bill  to  amend  section  14(c)  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  relating  to 
Federal-State  Jurisdiction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Douglas  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr    McNAMARA: 

S.  3634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government   Operations. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Keating)  : 

S.  3635.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Driver  Records  Clearance  Center 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey 
when   he   Introduced   the  above  bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ENGLE: 

S.  3636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Incentive  pay  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  performing  duty  as  operators 
of  submerslbles:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  CARROLL: 

S.  3637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  Trevor 

Jefferies;    his  spouse.  Charmian  Candy  Jef- 

feries;    and   their   minor   son.   .Stephen   Reid 

Jefferies;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3638.  A  bill  to  fix  the  compensation  of 
Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
gress at  the  rate  of  63  cents  per  hour;  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  (for  himself. 
Mr   SMATHrRS,  and  Mr.  Talmadce)  : 

S.  3639.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  domestic 
shrimp  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
when    he   introduced   the   above   bill,   which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia: 
S  3640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bhoji  Hlrose; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 
S.J.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  first  day  of  May  each  year  as  Law  Day 
in    the    United    States    of    America;    to    the 
Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clark) : 
S  J  Res.  204.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
St.'ites  to  proclaim  July  4,  1960.  a  day  of  re- 
dPdlcation  to  the  responsibilities  of  freedom; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT.  RELATING  TO 
FEDERAL-STATE  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  refeience,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  in  the  provision  relating  to 
Fedeial-State  jurisdiction. 

This  bill  embodies  a  proposal  to 
remedy  one  of  the  serious  defects  in  the 
so-called  no  man's  land  provisions  of  our 
basic  labor  law  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Labor-Management  Report- 
ing and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

Members  will  recall  that  the  House- 
pa.-^sed  bill  last  year  sought  to  turn  over 
to  State  courts  and  agencies  jui-isdiction 
over  all  labor  disputes  in  classes  or  cate- 
gories where  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  by  rule  declined  to  assert 
jurisdiction.  In  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference and  in  the  law  as  passed,  how- 
ever, the  wide  sweep  of  this  ceding  of 
juiisdiction  to  the  States  and  the  possible 
future  extension  of  it  was  eliminated. 
This  was  done  by  adding  a  proviso  to 
section  14<cMit  that  the  Board  could 
not  refuse  jurisdiction  in  the  future  over 
cases  it  would  take  under  its  standards  of 
August  1.  1959.  The  Board's  jurisdic- 
tional standards  were  in  fact  then  broad- 
er than  they  had  ever  been.  More 
imions  and  employei-s  were  thus  assured 
the  protection  and  the  imifoi-m  appli- 
cation of  the  Federal  law. 

We  also  provided  in  the  final  act  for 
the  Board  to  handle  a  greater  nimiber 
of  cases  by  authorizing  it  to  delegate 
some  decisionmaking  to  regional  di- 
rectors in  election  cases. 

EXespite  these  modifications,  however, 
the  law  now  in  force  does  permit  the 
surrender  of  jurisdiction  in  many  cases 
by  the  Board  to  State  agencies — where 
they  exist — and  to  State  courts.  This 
opens  up  the  possibilities  of  a  crazj'-quilt 
pattein  of  different  rulings  from  State 
to  Stat-e  and  of  serious  antiunion  restric- 
tions in  some  States.  In  my  view,  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  stable  and  healthy 
labor-management  relations  in  the 
rnuntry  to  allow  the  higher  standards 
and  business  stability  of  organized  areas 
to  be  thus  endangered  by  the  competi- 
t'on  of  unionbustins.  open-shop  areas. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
remedy  this  serious  defect  by  providing 
that  in  the  handling  of  the.se  disputes 
the  State  agencies  and  courts  shall  apply 
and  be  governed  by  the  Federal  law  and 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board's  and 
Federal  courts'  decisions  construing  it. 


To  further  assiu-e  a  high  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  interpretation  of  the  law,  it 
also  authorizes  appeals  by  aggrieved 
parties  from  the  State  decisions  to  the 
Federal  courts,  but  expressly  provides 
that  these  appeals  shall  be  heard  by  3- 
judge  courts. 

Clearly  this  will  retain  the  desired 
closing  up  of  the  no  man's  land  gap 
where  previously  neither  Federal  nor 
State  agencies  handled  some  disputes.  It 
would  enable  State  boards  and  courts 
to  do  .so.  But  it  would  also  give  assur- 
ance that  the  basic  rights  to  join  unions 
and  bargain  collectively  and  to  be  free 
fiom  unfair  labor  and  management 
piactices  would  be  observed. 

I  recognize  that  the  inti-oduction  of 
this  measure  may  be  too  late  in  the  ses- 
sion to  permit  the  completion  of  com- 
mittee action  and  fioor  consideration  be- 
fore adjoui-nment.  But  even  if  that  is 
so,  I  hope  that  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  will  corrjnence  its 
.study  of  this  problem  during  the  period 
before  Congre.ss  meets  again  and  that 
there  may  be  consideration  of  this  pro- 
posal by  the  various  affected  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  State  government 
leprescntaiives.  Early  action  in  the 
next  Coiigres.s  may  thus  be  assured,  if  it 
proves  impossible  to  enact  such  a  meas- 
ui'e  nov. 

There  may  be  other  desirable  legis- 
lative aijproaches  to  the  defects  in  the 
no  man's  land  section,  and  I  hope  public 
and  committee  considei-ation  may  bring 
them  out. 

I  also  hope  that  the  experience  under 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  new  law  and  the  new  legal  re- 
straints on  union  organization  may  be 
most  carefully  reviewed  to  see  that  other 
unfair  or  needlessly  burdensome  restric- 
tions are  removed  or  modified.  Surely 
we  can  and  shall  retain  the  essential  new 
protections  of  last  year's  law  and  at  the 
same  time  act  to  amend  the  sections 
which  have  inflicted  unnecessary  hard- 
ships. In  fairness  to  the  millions  of 
workers  and  thousands  of  unions  and 
employers  whose  operations  and  rela- 
tions are  now  regulated  in  such  detail. 
Congress  can  do  no  less. 

In  case  theie  aie  other  Senators  who 
may  desire  to  join  as  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  lie 
at  the  desk  for  additional  cosponsors 
untilJune  14.  1960. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
tlie  bill  and  a  brief  analysis  of  its  precise 
legal  effect  may  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and.  without  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  3633;  to  amend  section 
14ic)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  relating  to  Federal-State  jurisdic- 
tion, introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  14(c)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Such  State  or  Territorial  Jurisdiction  shall 
apply  and  be  governed  solely  by  Federal  law 
as  set  forth  in  sections  7,  8,  and  9  of  this  Act 
and  Board  and  Federal  court  rules  of  dcc- 
sion  construing  such  sections.  Any  person 
aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  a  State  or 
Territorial  agency  or  court  exercising  such 
Jurisdiction  may  obtain  a  review  of  such 
order  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
in  such  State  or  Territory.  Such  court 
shall  be  composed  of  three  Judges  and  sliall 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  2284  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  " 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas 
is  as  follows : 

Analysis  of  Bill.  S.  3633 
Section  14(c)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  as  amended  by  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosiu-e  Act  of  1959. 
authorizes  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  decline  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
certain  labor  disputes  where.  In  its  opinion, 
the  effect  of  the  labor  dispute  on  commerce 
is  not  sufficiently  substantial  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  its  Jurisdiction.  This  section  also 
permits  a  State  agency  or  coiut  to  assert 
Jurisdiction  over  a  dispute  with  respect  to 
which  the  Board  has  thtis  declined  to  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  bill  does 
two  things.  First,  it  provides  that  in  as- 
suming and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  any 
such  case  the  State  agency  or  court  shall 
apply  and  to  governed  solely  by  the  provisions 
of  section  7  i  which  sets  forth  the  rights  of 
employees  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively), section  8  (which  defines  certain  acts 
and  practices  by  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations as  unfair  labor  practices),  and 
section  9  (which  deals  with  collective  bar- 
gaining representatives  and  elections  for  the 
purpose  of  choo.sing  such  representatives!, 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  by 
interpretations  of  those  provisions  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral courts 

In  addition,  the  amendment  provides  that 
a  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  order  of  a 
State  agency  or  court  in  any  such  case  may 
obtain  a  review  thereof  by  a  special  three- 
Judge  district  court  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2284  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 


DRIVER  RECORDS  CLEARANCE  CEN- 
TER IN  DEPARTMENT  OF  COM- 
MERCE 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the 
38,000  traffic  fatalities  in  this  country 
last  year  were  caused  by  drivers  who 
had  previously  been  convicted  of  many 
major  traffic  offenses.  Yet,  despite  con- 
scientious efforts  by  authorities  in  many 
States,  these  unsafe  drivers  were  still  on 
the  roads. 

Why  is  this  so?  I  believe  the  basic 
reason  is  that  States  are  groping  in  the 
dark,  critically  handicapped  by  an  in- 
ability to  obtain  information  about  seri- 
ous traffic  offenses  committed  by  those 
who  drive  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  lack  of  information  readily  avail- 
able to  State  agencies  causes  numerous 
problems.  Last  year,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  estimated  that  there  were 
about  a  million  persons  in  this  country 
whose  drivers  licenses  had  been  revoked. 
But  these  persons  can  readily  obtain  new 
drivers  licenses  in  other  States  and  can 
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go  on  placing  human  lives  in  jeopardy. 
No  State  can  at  present  effectively  check 
on  whether  an  applicant  for  a  license 
has  been  denied  a  license  elsewhere  with- 
out contacting  49  other  States. 

Another  problem  is  that  posed  by 
drivers  whose  traffic  convictions  are  scat- 
tered among  a  number  of  States.  This 
was  the  case  of  the  truckdriver  involved 
in  the  tragedy  at  North  Bnmswick.  N.J., 
last  fall,  which  cost  the  Uves  of  11  col- 
lege girls  and  their  professor.  Only 
later  did  it  become  known  that  the 
truckdriver  had  been  convicted  of  no  less 
than  eight  previous  moving  violations, 
scattered  among  three  different  States. 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  States 
which  diligently  try  to  keep  their  own 
unsafe  drivers  off  the  roads  are  now 
helpless  to  protect  themselves  against 
out-of-state  drivers  from  States  which 
do  not  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ards. In  the  absence  of  any  central 
clearinghouse,  they  cannot  readily  ob- 
tain the  information  they  need  to  re- 
voke the  reciprocal  driving  privileges  of 
the  most  serious  potential  offenders  from 
other  states.  Smiilarly  there  is  no  one 
place  to  which  they  can  turn  for  nation- 
wide Information  about  an  out-of-State 
driver  whom  they  have  apprehended. 

All  the  problems  I  have  mentioned 
could  be  solved  if  States  had  a  way  of 
obtaining  information  about  reckless 
drivers,  wherever  they  had  committed 
their  past  offenses.  The  measure  I  am 
introducing  today,  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KzATiNGl  has  joined  in  sponsoring, 
provides  a  means  of  helping  the  States 
to  obtain  such  information.  It  would 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Driver 
Records  Clearance  Center  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cwnmerce.  In  the  field  of  traffic 
violations,  this  clearance  center  could 
ultimately  serve  State  and  municipal  of- 
ficials in  much  the  same  way  as  the  cen- 
tral identification  flies  of  the  FBI  serve 
State  and  municipal  law-enforcement 
officials. 

Last  year  the  Secretary  of  Comjnerce 
recommended  the  establishment  in  his 
Department  of  a  Driver  Records  Clear- 
ance Center  which  would  serve  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  information  on  revoked  li- 
censes. The  Department  of  CMnmerce 
has  estimated  that  to  install  the  equip- 
ment necessary  and  to  handle  and  to 
maintain  the  system  through  the  first 
year  of  its  operation  would  cost  about 
$275,000  to  $350,000,  assximing  active 
participation  by  the  States.  I  believe 
such  a  sum.  or  even  double  or  triple  the 
amount,  can  hardly  be  weighed  against 
the  probable  saving  of  human  life,  not 
to  mention  reduction  of  injury  and  prop- 
erty damage. 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  two  ways  in  which  even 
modest  costs  of  that  order  might  be  re- 
duced. F^st,  it  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  mod- 
est beginning  by  limiting  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  registry  to  license 
revocations  and  certain  major  traffic 
violations  of  a  limited  category  of  driv- 
ers, such  as  the  opera  torso  f  commercial 
vehicles.  Secondly,  it  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  fees  or 
charges  for  the  services  of  the  clearance 
center.    If  the  center  becomes  as  indis- 
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pensi  ,ble  to  State  and  municipal  officials 
as  I  selieve  it  will,  it  may  thus  become 
self-j  upporting  and  capable  of  expansion 
to  co^er  other  categories  of  drivers  and 
I)erhi  tps  a  wider  range  of  traffic  offenses. 

The  Driver  Records  Clearance  Center 
whic  1  the  bill  authorizes  would  in  no 
way  conflict  with  reciprocal  agreements 
entered  into  by  some  States,  but  wo\ild 
complement  and,  I  hope,  encourage 
them  These  agreements  are  geograph- 
icalls  limited,  whereas  the  Driver  Rec- 
ords Clearance  Center  in  full  operation 
wouli  1  provide  information  on  license 
revoc  ations  and  certain  major  traffic  vio- 
lations whereas  and  by  whomever  they 
were  committed,  anywhere  in  the 
coun  ry. 

This  proposed  legislation  does  not 
bring  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
area  of  law  enforcement.  Action  to  re- 
fuse, revere,  or  suspend  a  license  or  to 
cancjl  reciprocal  driving  privileges  is 
propsrly  left  to  the  States  themselves. 
The  Driver  Records  Clearance  Center 
woul  1  simply  help  provide  the  informa- 
tion leeded  by  States  to  do  their  job. 

In  this  area  of  constantly  increasing 
interstate  highway  traffic  from  coast  to 
coast  and  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  :iio  Grande,  only  a  center  nation- 
wide in  scope  can  give  the  States  the 
information  they  need  to  keep  unsafe 
drivers  off  our  highways. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating  1 
and  nyself ,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
refer  ence,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  I>river  Records  Clearance 
Cent  er  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
prini  ed  in  the  Record,  and  to  have  the 
bill  1  e  on  the  table  for  2  days  so  that  any 
othe  ■  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join  in 
spon  wring  it  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  dc  so. 

Th  e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  nceived  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
prini  ed  in  the  Record,  and  lie  on  the 
desk  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

Tte  bill  (S.  3635)  to  provide  for  the 
estal  lishment  of  a  Driver  Records  Clear- 
ance Center  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, introduced  by  Mr.  Case  of  New 
Jersey  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Keating), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  p  "inted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wl  ereas  State  motor  vehicle,  police,  and 
othei  officials  who  wish  to  keep  habitual 
traffli  I  violators  off  the  roads  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  information  about  the  records  in 
othei  States  of  drivers  licensed  by  their 
States,  and  by  lack  of  information  about 
drivers  from  other  States:   and 

Wl  ereas  State  authorities  have  no  ready 
way  )f  learning  whether  an  applicant  for  a 
motor  vehicle  operator's  permit  or  license 
has  :  lad  his  permit  or  license  canceled  or 
suspx  nded  by  another  State,  or  his  reciprocal 
drivlig  privilege  canceled  in  another  State; 
and 

Wl  ereas  some  drivers  have  committed  a 
large  number  of  violations  scattered  among 
sever  il  States;  and 

Wl  ereas  the  central  identification  files  of 
the  federal  Bxireau  of  Investigation  have 
great  ly  assisted  State  and  municipal  officials 
in  law  enforcement;  and 


Whereas  a  Federal  file  of  information  on 
serious  trsUBc  offenses  could  help  each  State 
W)  keep  unsafe  drivers  off  its  roads:  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Driver 
Records  Clearance  Center:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congress  asiembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish, within  the  Department  ol  Commerce, 
r.  Driver  Records  Clearance  Center. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Center 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  registry  which 
( 1 )  may  contain  the  name  of  any  individual 
reported  to  the  Secretary  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  as  an  Individual 
with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  political 
subdivision  has  revoked  or  refu:ed  to  issue 
a  motor  vehicle  operator's  license  or  permit, 
or  with  respect  to  whom  such  State  or  po- 
litical sulxilvision  has  canceled  his  reciprocal 
driving  privilege;  (2)  may  contain  the  name 
of  any  Individual  reported  to  the  Secretary 
by  any  such  State  or  subdivision  as  an  indi- 
vidual v.ho  has  been  convicted  in  such  State 
of  two  or  more  major  traffic  oHenses;  and  (3) 
may  contain  any  other  information  which 
the  Secretary  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  may,  if  he  deems  it  necessary, 
initially  limit  the  information  contained  in 
such  registry  to  information  on  drivers  of  a 
particular  category  of  motor  vehicles,  such 
as  commercial  motor  vehicles. 

(c)  Any  information  contained  in  the  reg- 
istry established  by  the  Secretary  purstiant 
to  this  Act  may,  upon  the  request  of  any 
State  or  political  EUbdlvislon  thereof,  be 
made  available  to  any  duly  authorized  official 
of  any  such  State  or  subdivision;  except  that 
any  such  information  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  by  such 
State  or  subdivision  for  official  purposes  only. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  take  such  action,  with  respect 
to  the  fixing  and  collecting  of  fees  or  charges 
for  making  available  information  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  as  he  may  con- 
sider feasible  and  desirable  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  Driver  Records  Clearance 
Center. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  neceesary  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Aa  \ued  in  thia  Act,  the  term 
"State"  includes  each  of  the  several  States. 
Puerto  Rico.  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 


COMPENSATION  OP  MEMBERS,  OF- 
FICERS, AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  Members,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  Congress  at 
the  rate  of  53  cents  per  hour.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3638)  to  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  Members,  officers,  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Congress  at  the  rate  of  53 
cents  per  hour,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Morse,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That   sec- 


tion 601  (a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  a£  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  compensation  of  Senators,  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  and  the  Resident 
Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico  shall  be  at 
the  rate  of  53  cents  per  hour  each." 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  gross  rate  of  compensation 
of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  of  any  Joint 
committee  thereof,  shall  be  53  cents  per 
hour. 

Sec.  3.  Regulations  for  determining  the 
number  of  hours  worked  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Senators,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  employees 
of  Joint  committees  whose  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration In  the  case  of  Memljers  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico,  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
employees  of  Joint  committees  whoee  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  the  bill  because  sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  dramatize  a  ver>-  bad, 
bad  situation  which  exists  in  our  coun- 
try. A  very  bad  situation  exists,  in 
my  judgment,  in  connection  with  the 
minimum  wage  structure. 

This  morning  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  struck  from  the  bill 
which  we  sought  to  propose  to  the  Senate 
a  provision  which  would  have  at  least 
brought  up  gradually  to  $1  an  hour  the 
pay  of  the  laundryworkers  of  the  Nation. 
The  evidence  before  the  committee 
showed  that  there  are  thousands  of 
laundryworkers  who  are  receiving  only 
from  53  cents  to  63  cents  an  hour 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  would  re- 
duce the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  members  of  committee  staffs 
and  congressional  employees  to  53  cents 
an  hour.  I  have  included  the  membei-s 
of  the  staffs  because  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  members  of  the  staffs 
of  Members  of  Congress  exert  tremen- 
dous influence  upon  the  judgment  of 
Members  of  Congress.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  receive  the  same 
pay  treatment  which  I  think  Members 
of  Congress  ought  to  receive,  in  view  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  very  unfortu- 
nate action  which  was  taken  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  this 
morning. 

I  hope  I  may  have  early  hearings  on 
my  bill  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staff.'; 
to  53  cents  an  hour,  because  if  the  pay 
of  53  cents  an  hour  for  laundryworkers 
is  to  be  perpetuated,  we  need  to  do  a 
little  washing  in  Congress,  too.  I  think 
my  bill  will  do  the  washing  job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Maybe  if  Members 
of  Congress  and  congressional  employees 
tried  to  live  on  53  cents  an  hour  tliey 
would  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
sad  plight  of  laundryworkers  in  the 
United  States.  If  our  laundries  cannot 
operate  without  a  subsidy  then  that 
subsidy  should  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  means  of  substandard 


wages  paid  to  exploited  laundryworkers. 
The  old  hackneyed  argument  that 
laundries  will  go  out  of  business  if  they 
are  required  to  pay  a  wage  of  health 
and  decency  does  not  hold  even  laundry 
water.  It  is  pure  hogwash.  The  time 
has  c  Dme  to  adopt  a  minimum  wage  bill 
that  brings  an  end  to  exploitation  of 
workers  in  the  United  States. 


TEMPORARY    RELIEF    TO    SHRIMP 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce], 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  temporary  relief  to  the 
shrimp  industry.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  lie  on  the  desk 
until  the  close  of  business  tomorrow  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  any  Senator 
who  cares  to  do  so,  to  join  in  sponsoring 
the  measure. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resume  of  the 
shrimp  proposal,  together  with  a  series 
of  telegrams  received  by  me  from  mem- 
bers of  the  fishing  industry,  relating  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  r6sum6  and 
telegrams  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3639)  for  the  reUef  of  the 
domestic  shrimp  industry,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Smathers,  and  Mr.  Talmadce),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  resume  and  telegrams  presented 
by  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  are  as  follow: 
Resume  of  Shrimp  Proposal 

The  problem:  A  temporary  tariff  quota 
measure  to  meet  distressed  conditions  In  do- 
mestic shrimp  industry  as  disclosed  by  Tar- 
iff Commission  "Report  on  Shrimp — May 
1960." 

Static  domestic  production  Insufficient  to 
meet  domestic  market  demand  but  unre- 
stricted imports  from  over  50  countries  have 
caused  distress  of  U.S.  producers,  as  well  as 
principal  U.S.  suppliers  (chiefly  Mexico, 
Panama.  Ecuador).  Immediate  tariff  quota 
application  should  temporarily  stabilize 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  shrimp  production 
while  further  investigations  are  made  by 
Congress. 

Period  covered:  July  1,  1960,  to  December 
31.  1961. 

Countries  affected:  54. 

Quota  computation:  Country-by-country 
tariff  quota  on  each  commercial  form  of 
slirimps  exported  to  U.S.  based  on  highest 
import  records  of  1958  and  1959  (peak  years) . 

Liberality  of  quota:  No  rollback,  rather 
pcr-rountry  increase  formulas  to  sustain  in- 
dustry of  developed  countries  and  permit 
newly  emerging  countries  reasonable  devel- 
opment.   No  discrimination. 

Increase  formula: 

la)  Fifty  percent  for  countries  with  im- 
port history  less  than  800,000  pounds. 

(b)  Twenty-five  percent  for  countries  with 
import  history  less  than  800,000  to  4  million 
pounds. 

(c)  Five  percent  for  countries  with  Import 
history  over  4  million  pounds. 


(d)  Initial  quota  of  300,000  pounds  for 
new  producing  countries. 

Tariff  over  quota:  60  percent.  Will  not 
completely  stop  imports  from  areas  of  ex- 
ceptionally low  labor  costs. 


Morgan  Crrr,  La.,  Jvne  S.  1960. 
Senator  Rttssell  B.  Long, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  Immediate  introduction  of  amend- 
ment giving  shrimp  industry  18  months' 
quota  and  tariff  protection. 

TwiNcrry  Fisrermens'  Cooperative, 
John  W.  Lewis. 


Golden  Meadows.  La.,  June  7.  1960 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Third  Congressional  District  member  club 
of  YMBC  urgently  requests  your  Introduc- 
tion of  shrimp  import  bill  amendment  giv- 
ing 18  months'  quota  protection  whl  e  Con- 
gress studies  bill.  Relief  needed  desperately 
now. 

S.  R.  ViDRINE. 

Governor.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. YMBC. 


New  Orleans,  La  .  June  6.  1960. 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

It  is  important  that  the  Louisiana  shrimp 
fishermen  get  protection  from  the  shrimp  Im- 
port now.    Please  introduce  legislation  to  se- 
cure temporary  relief  through  quarter  tariff 
law  on  shrimp  imports.    We  need  your  help. 
Antoine  Alario, 
President,    Jefferson   Parish    Fisher- 
mens'  Association. 


Golden  Meadows,  La.,  June  7,  1960. 
Senator  Russell  Long, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  introduction  of  amend- 
ment giving  18  months'  protection  through 
imposition  of  quota  in  tariff  shrimp  bill  while 
Congress  studies  matter.  Relief  of  utmost 
urgency  now. 

Feltus  Daicle, 
President,  YMBC.  Golden  Meadow,  La. 


Houma,  La.,  June  6.  1960. 
Senator  Russell  Long, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urgently  request  "you  Introduce  bill  rela- 
tive to  import  quota  on  shrimp.  Immediate 
relief  necessary.  Bill  to  temporarily  give 
18  monthis  quota  restrictions  would  enable 
industry  to  properly  present  findings  of  re- 
cent tariff  commission  hearing  to  congres- 
sional committees  and  Congress  itself.  More 
permanent  legislation  could  then  be  drawn 
up.  Seriousness  of  situation  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Present  market  conditions  demoral- 
ized because  of  imported  slirimp  available 
now.  Thlrty-slx  canners  represented  in  our 
organization  wholeheartedly  endorse  this 
move. 

Respectfully, 

Gordon  M.  Millet, 
Chairman,  Louisiana  Shrimp  Canners 
A.isociation. 


New  Orleans,  La.  June  7, 1960. 
Hon.  Russell  Long, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  DC: 

Knowing  your  interest  in  Louisiana  shrimp 
industry  we  respectfully  request  you  cham- 
pion our  endeavor  to  secure  release  from 
f!ood  of  foreign  shrimp  by  exerting  utmost 
effort  to  secure  temporary  18  months  shrimp 
quota  tariff  protection.  Entire  local  shrimp 
industry  begs  your  assistance.  Will  you 
please  help. 

H.  R.  Robinsom, 
Chairman,  Loui.'^iana  Shrimp  Canners 
Asfociaticn. 


% 
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Thzbodavz.  La.,  June  7.  IHO. 
Senator  Rvsszll  B.  Lomc, 
Finance  Committee,  Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Waahinfton,  D.C.: 
Urgently  request   you   Introduce   amend- 
ment to  give  18  months  protection  through 
quota  and  tariff  on  shrimp  while  Congress 
studies  matters.     Inunedlate  relief  impera- 
tive.   Sincere  thanks  for  past  assistance. 
Pkamx  C.  Mason. 
Manager,  Lafourche  Parish  Chamber  o/ 
Commerce. 


Golden  Mzaoow,  La..  June  7,  I960. 
senator  Russkll  B.  Long. 
Committee  on  Firuince.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urgently  request  you  Introduce  amend- 
ment to  give  18  months  protection  through 
quota  and  tariff  on  shrimp  while  Congress 
studies  matter.  Immediate  relief  Impera- 
tive.   Sincere  thanks  for  past  help. 

J.    H.    SUMMEXSGIU., 

Presidrrt.  Loulnaiia  Shrimp  Association. 


EXPANSION  OF  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM ON  SALINE  WATER  CON- 
VERSION—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  3557.  the  bill  I  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
other  Senators,  to  expand  the  research 
program  on  saline  water  conversion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate  of  June  1  and  6.  1960,  the  names 
of  Senators  Bartlett,  Wiley,  Murray, 
McGee,  Mansfield.  Long  of  Hawaii. 
Brunsdale,  Yarborough,  Hukphrxy, 
Keating,  Hennings,  Lusx,  Moss.  Church. 
Bible.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Jackson, 
Fong.  Chavez,  Hart,  Case  of  New  Jersey, 
Capehart.  Stennis.  Carroll,  Gruining, 
and  Allott  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
199)  to  establish  the  fourth  Friday  in 
September  of  every  year  as  American  In- 
dian Day,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Goldwaterj  on  June  1. 
1960. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES. 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH : 

Address  by  him  at  charter  banquet  cere- 
mony of  the  Orafton.  W.  Va..  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  June  6.   1960. 

Remarks  by  him  presenting  Dr.  Alfred  T. 
Hill  of  Council  for  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges  for  honorary  degree  at  72d  Annual 
Conunencement  of  Salem  (W.  Va.)  College, 
and  commencement  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Hill. 


June  7 


1960 


RIGGED  HEARINGS? 

M-.  LONG  (rf  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  E>ec&nber  8.  9,  and  10  of  last 
year  the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of 
the  Dcxnmittee  on  Small  Business  held 
hearings  on  the  "Patent  Policies  of  the 
Dep]  rtments  and  Agencies  of  Our  Gov- 
ernment." The  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  Association  has  char- 
actei  ized  these  hearings  as  rigged 
hear  ngs. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  the  same  organi- 
zatic  n  has  described  the  6  days  of  hear- 
ings held  last  year  by  a  Subcommittee  on 
Pate  ats  and  Scientific  Inventions  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
of  tt  e  House  of  Representatives  as  being 
fair  Etnd  objective. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
com]>are  the  two  hearings  to  see  if  the 
clair  is  of  the  Patent  Law  Association  are 
valic . 

0\ir  committee  heard  14  witnesses. 
Two  were  professors  of  economics  who 
did  lot  have  any  ax  to  grind  and  who 
discussed  Federal  patent  policies  solely 
from  a  national  interest  point  of  view. 
Two  were  small  businessmen  who  op- 
pose 1  the  giving  away  to  private  firms 
wha  had  been  developed  with  public 
mon;y,  and  who  supported  their  views 
with  their  own  experiences. 

Oi  le  was  a  representative  of  an  organ- 
izati  >n  of  small-  and  medium-sized  Cali- 
foma  firms,  who  felt  that  the  Depart- 
men  I  of  Defense  policy  does  not  go  far 
enovi  gh  and  that  the  Government  should 
not  liven  get  a  license  to  use  inventions 
deve  oped  with  public  money. 

T\ro  were  from  very  large  business 
cone  ;ms,  which  were  among  the  largest 
of  G  )vemment  contractors,  and  who  tes- 
tiflec  that  the  C5overnment  should  give 
awaj  title  to  inventions  paid  for  with 
publ  c  funds. 

In  addition,  we  had  representatives  of 
departments  explaining  and  justifying 
polic  es  ranging  from  the  AEC  type  of 
polic^f.  which  takes  title,  to  the  Depart- 
men  of  Defense,  which  automatically 
give;  away  title. 

Nc  w  let  us  look  at  the  hearings  before 
the  I  [ouse  Subcommittee  on  Patents  and 
Scieiitific  Inventions. 

Of  33  witnesses,  only  2 — I  repeat,  only 
2 — alvocated  the  retention  of  rights  by 
the  i5ovemment.  One  wsts  a  professor 
of  ec  anomics ;  the  other  was  the  attorney 
for  t  le  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
remaining  31  witnesses  were  representa- 
tives of  the  view  that  the  Government 
shou  d  give  away  to  private  industry  pat- 
ent r  lonopolies  on  those  items  which  the 
publl  c  pays  to  have  developed. 

Af  «r  this  comparison,  it  becomes  clear 
what  the  American  Patent  Law  Associa- 
tion means  by  a  "rigged"  hearing  and 
what  they  mean  by  a  "fair  and  objective" 
hear  ng.  Apparently  the  patent  law- 
yers leed  at  least  a  15-to-l  advantage  to 
make  it  fair.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
have  these  overwhelming  odds,  then  the 
hearing  is  rigged. 

If  ffe  analyze  further  the  makeup  of 
witn(  sses  on  the  House  side,  we  discover 
anotl  er  interesting  fact,  namely,  that  of 
the  3  .  witnesses  against  the  Government 
retail  ling  rights,  at  least  24  were  patent 
lawy<  rs. 
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It  just  happens.  Mr.  President,  that 
patent  lawyers  are  among  the  major 
beneficiaries  of  the  Government's  mam- 
moth giveaway  program.  After  all,  $6 
billion  worth  of  research  which  could  re- 
sult in  private  patents  cannot  be  sneezed 
at.  Of  the  remaining  7  of  the  31  House 
committee  witnesses,  6  represented  Gov- 
ernment contractors  who  naturally 
stand  to  gain  greater  profits  ond  a  better 
market  i>osition  if  they  can  get  commer- 
cial monopolies  to  Government-financed 
inventions  or  discoveries. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  voices  of  the 
two  witnesses  who  spoke  for  the  public 
interest  had  little  chance  to  prevail  over 
the  din  and  clamor  of  the  self-seekers. 
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NATIONAL    PURPOSE:    SARNOPP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  recall 
that  earlier  this  year.  President  Eisen- 
hower appointed  a  National  Goals  Com- 
mission. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  Commis- 
sion include  the  taking  of  a  new  look  at 
our  problems  and  challenges,  and  the 
making  of  recommendations,  not  only 
for  meeting  them  successfully  now,  but 
also  for  crystallizing  the  necessary  goals 
for  the  future. 

In  a  fast-changing  world,  transformed 
by  science,  technology  and  the  ingenuity 
and  spirit  of  man.  the  scoc>e  of  our  poli- 
cies and  programs  has  necessarily  en- 
larged from  the  local  and  national  to  the 
global  concept. 

There  are.  of  course,  differing  views  as 
to  how  best  the  Nation  can  go  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  make  It  clear, 
however,  that  I  disagree  with  the  allega- 
tions of  critics,  particularly  in  this  po- 
litical election  year,  that  we,  as  a  Nation, 
have  lost  our  sense  of  national  purpose. 

To  the  contrary,  the  solid  foundations 
of  freedom — including  respect  for  indi- 
vidual rights  and  a  climate  of  oppor- 
tunity for  progress  individually  and  na- 
tionally— continue  to  serve  our  country 
well. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  this  is  a 
revolutionary,  fast-changing  age.  Con- 
sequently, we  need  to  continue  to  re- 
evaluate our  conduct  and  the  techniques 
of  progress  and  the  patterns  of  conduct 
by  which  we.  as  a  Nation,  attempt  to  at- 
tain our  national  goals  and  ideals. 

In  crystallizing  such  goals  and  in  re- 
establishing, from  time  to  time,  the 
necessary  long-range  objectives,  it  is 
naturally  necessary  to  consider,  blend, 
and  weld  myriad  ideas  and  concepts  into 
ever-new  strategies — in  a  peaceful 
sense — for  progress.  The  task  is  of  great 
magnitude.  However,  the  accomplish- 
ment is  the  heart  of  our  way  of  life. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  entitled  "National  Pur- 
pose: Samoff  Program."  In  this 
thought-provoking  article,  General  Sar- 
noff  stresses,  among  other  things,  that, 
in  addition  to  promoting  progress  in  our 
peaceful  way  of  life,  in  the  fight  against 
global  communism,  we  need  a  renewed 
dedication  to  our  traditions  and  prin- 
ciples. 


The  article  makes  a  creative,  con- 
structive, and  inspiring  approach  to  the 
crystallization  of  national  goals;  and  I 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Ptjrpose:  Sarnoff  Program — Re- 
newed Dedication  of  Traditions  Urged  in 
Fighting  Communism 

(By  David  Sarnoff) 

Following  Is  the  fourth  article  In  a  de- 
bate on  the  general  theme  of  the  National 
Purpose,  which  is  being  presented  by  the 
New  York  Times  In  conjunction  with  Life 
magazine.  Subsequent  articles  will  be  writ- 
ten by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  John 
Gardner,  Clinton  Rossiter,  Albert  Wohl- 
Etetter  and  James  Reston.  The  articles  will 
appear  every  Monday  and  Thursday. 

The  unfolding  American  debate  on  Na- 
tional Purpose  carries  the  disquieting  impli- 
cation that  our  traditional  purposes,  though 
they  served  the  Nation  well  In  the  past, 
have  somehow  been  outmoded  If  not  wholly 
Invalidated.    This  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true. 

I  am  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  that  these 
time-tested  purposes,  rooted  In  the  Nation's 
whole  history,  are  more  compelling  than  ever 
before.  More,  they  are  Indispensable  In  en- 
abling the  United  States  to  meet  the  para- 
mount challenge  of  this  epoch:  the  struggle 
between  communism  and  freedom.  If  re- 
vitalized, redeOned  for  our  times  and  trans- 
lated Into  great  decisions,  they  could  turn 
the  tides  of  conflict  In  our  favor. 

The  need  now,  as  I  see  It,  Is  not  for  tailor- 
made  new  purposes  but  for  a  renewed  under- 
standing and  dedication  to  old  purposes — 
raised  to  a  dimension  adequate  for  this  fate- 
ful period.  The  need  Is  for  Arm  and  inspir- 
ing positions  commensurate  with  the  Im- 
mense perils  facing  our  country  and  the 
human  race. 

The  Communists,  whatever  their  tactics  In 
a  given  period,  have  never  deviated  from 
their  purpose.  It  has  been  openly  proclaimed 
from  Lenin's  day  down  to  Khrushchev's  and 
Mao  Tse-tung's.  It  Is.  in  the  words  of  the 
ofBcial  Moscow  magazine  Kommunlst,  "Im- 
placable struggle"  looking  to  "the  Inevitable 
end  of  capitalism  and  the  total  triumph  of 
communism."  Such  a  challenge  can  be  met 
and  frustrated  only  with  a  purpose  of  equal 
scope. 

Five  years  ago  I  submitted  a  memorandum 
to  the  White  House  sketching  a  program  for 
a  political  offensive  against  world  commu- 
nism. "For  Moscow,"  it  said,  "the  real  alter- 
native to  a  nuclear  showdown  Is  not  'peace' 
but  political-psychological  warfare  of  a  mag- 
nitude to  weaken,  demoralize,  chip  away,  and 
ultimately  take  over  what  remains  of  the 
free  world." 

counterstratecy   is  mCED 

The  memorandum  therefore  urged  that  we 
renounce  all  delusions  of  easy  solutions  and 
compromises;  that  instead  we  mount  a  poli- 
tical counterstrategy  as  massive,  as  Inten- 
sive, and  as  clear  about  Its  ultimate  goals  as 
the  strategy  of  the  enemy  himself. 

Events  In  the  Intervening  years  have,  if 
anything,  fortified  this  point  of  view.  The 
essence  of  my  proposed  program,  for  which 
I  claim  no  originality,  was — and  still  is — - 
an  unequivocal  decision  to  fight  the  so- 
called  cold  war  with  a  will  and  on  a  scale 
for  complete  victory. 

The  decision  would  have  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  entire  world  as  boldly  and  ener- 
getically as  the  Communists  communicate 
their  Intentions.  Our  message  to  human- 
kind must  be  that  America  has  decided,  ir- 
revocably, to  win  the  cold  war  and  thereby 
to  cancel  out  the  destructive  power  of  Soviet- 


based  communism.  A  national  commitment 
of  this  scope,  I  submit,  would  be  consistent 
with  American  instincts  and  experience,  a 
restatement  of  historic  purposes  In  contem- 
porary terms. 

The  nature  of  those  purposes  has  been 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  editors  In  the  in- 
troductory article  to  this  series.  It  is  ex- 
plicit In  basic  American  documents,  begin- 
ning with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  Is  implicit  In  the  widespread  assertion — 
presented  by  some  as  an  accusation — that 
our  foreign  policies  have  been  Idealistic. 
Through  the  generations  Americans  have 
always  thought  of  themselves  as  being  in  the 
vanguard  of  freedom.  They  cherished  the 
image  of  their  country  as  the  citadel  of 
demcx:racy  and  morality  and  a  living  defiance 
to  despotism  anywhere. 

nJND    REPORT   QUO'rZD 

The  Rockefeller  Bros.  Fund  Report  on 
U.S.  Foreign  Policy — prepared  by  a  panel  of 
which  I  was  a  member  and  published  last 
year — put  it  this  way:  "The  United  States 
at  its  best  has  always  seen  its  national  life 
as  an  experiment  in  liberty.  Americans  have 
known  that  the  hopes  of  the  world  were, 
in  some  measure,  bound  up  with  their  suc- 
cess. Whenever  the  United  States  has 
wielded  effective  power  In  the  world,  its 
Ideals  and  its  moral  convictions  have  played 
a  vital  part  In  Its  decisions.  Whenever,  on 
the  contrary,  the  United  States  has  tried  to 
act  without  moral  conviction,  or  In  ways 
that  went  counter  to  its  basic  beliefs,  it 
has  found  Itself  Inhibited  and  has  ultimately 
had  to  rechart  Its  course.  Ideas  and  ideals 
are  thus  to  the  United  States  an  essential 
element  of  reality." 

If  this  Is  so,  why  is  there  such  a  pervasive 
skepticism  about  our  historic  national  pur- 
poses and  such  a  widespread  search  for  sub- 
stitutes? Why  the  shrinking  from  lofty 
goals  for  all  mankind  In  favor  of  the  safe, 
the  compromising,  or  mere  survival? 

The  easy  answer — that  It  is  all  due  to  the 
advent  of  terrible  new  weapons — will  hardly 
do.  The  calendar  refutes  It:  the  retreat 
began  before  those  weapons  were  forged 
and  grew  more  panicky  during  the  time 
when  America  had  a  monopoly  on  the  atom 
bomb.  It  was  precisely  In  the  years  before 
Soviet  Russia  produced  the  bomb  that  com- 
munism scored  Its  greatest  gains,  and  It 
did  so  almost  always  by  the  default  of  the 
free  world.  The  Soviet  advantages  were  not 
military  and  technological  but  political  and 
psychological. 

costs  of  idealism  noted 

The  true  answer,  as  I  see  It.  Is  related  to 
the  ever  rising  costs  of  Idealism  in  terms 
of  the  sacrifices  and  the  hazards  involved. 
The  trouble  Is  not  that  the  older  purposes 
have  become  irrelevant  but  that  they  have 
become  too  relevant.  I  mean  that  the  time 
wh*n  America  could  serve  passively  as  an 
example  or  Inspiration  to  other  nations  has 
run  out.  Today,  professions  of  principle  have 
serious  consequences:  they  must  be  imple- 
mented in  policy  and  action.  To  say  It  In 
slang,  the  time  has  come  to  put  up  or 
shut  up. 

As  far  as  the  contest  with  communism  is 
concerned,  we  had  shut  up,  quite  literally. 
We  had  curbed  our  tongues  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing the  delicate  sensibilities  of  those  who 
daily  offend  us.  Few  democratic  leaders 
dare  to  speak  as  uninhlbltedly  about  the 
coming  doom  of  the  Communist  empire  as 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  Tse-tung  regularly 
speak  about  our  Impending  doom. 

CXir  opponents  defy,  denounce,  and  chal- 
lenge, while  we  plead  and  propitiate.  We 
have  left  the  vocabulary  of  confidence  and 
victory  to  the  other  side,  contenting  our- 
selves with  such  solacing  and  temporizing 
words  as  accommodation,  modus  vivendl, 
relaxed  tensions  and  coexistence. 


This  semantic  timidity,  of  course,  is  merely 
a  symptom  and  a  mincM-  one.  The  al!- 
encompasBlng  malady  Is  a  loss  of  nerve. 
marked  by  depleted  self-esteem  and  pur- 
pose. It  has  Impelled  us,  whenever  we  have 
been  faced  with  a  choice  of  InterjM-etatlcns 
on  some  aspect  of  the  Communist  affliction, 
to  choose  the  more  agreeable  one,  the  one 
more  conducive  to  complacency  and  less 
likely  to  tax  our  courage.  With  rare  excep- 
tions the  choice  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
wrong  and  often  the  disastrous  one,  regard- 
less of  the  political  parties  In  power  In  this 
country  and  In  the  free  world. 

Thus  in  the  IQSO's  we  eagerly  found  assur- 
ance in  Stalin's  talk  about  socialism  in  one 
country.  Later  we  relaxed  In  the  cozy  con- 
viction that  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
simply  agrarian  reformers  We  prefer  to  be- 
lieve In  the  evolution  of  communism,  though 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  revision  of 
ultimate  Communist  goals.  We  seek  a  com- 
forting answer  to  oiir  prayers  In  tensions 
between  Moscow  and  Pelplng,  though  these 
are  strictly  within  the  framework  of  their 
unshalcable  alliance  against  the  West,  no 
more  significant  than  Anglo-American  ten- 
sion  within   our   alliance. 

AKEA    or    AGREZMINT 

A  familiar  gambit  is  to  list  communism 
as  Just  one  item  in  a  long  Inventory  of 
problems.  But  if  the  Sino-Sovlet  bloc  wins 
world  dominion,  the  other  problems  will 
cease  to  matter:  they  will  have  been  solved 
for  the  free  world  in  about  the  way  that 
death  solves  all  bodily  ills. 

In  the  debate  on  national  purpose  we 
find  at  least  one  area  of  virtually  unanimous 
agreement.  It  is  that  sheer  survival,  in  the 
elementary  physical  sense.  Is  not  enough.  A 
nation  which  thinks  and  acts  exclusively 
for  self-preservation  cannot,  in  the  present- 
day  world,  preserve  Itself.  The  posture,  even 
if  it  were  desired  or  desirable,  has  been  turned 
into  an  anachronism  by  the  surge  of  science 
and  technology.  The  world  has  become  too 
small  for  physical,  economic,  or  political  Iso- 
lationism. 

The  polarization  of  forces  dueling  for  su- 
premacy has  gone  too  far  to  permit  the 
survival  of  an  island  of  humanism  in  a  sea 
of  dehumanized  totalitarianism.  No  single 
nation  can  survive  unless  the  civilization  of 
which  it  is  part  survives. 

Our  civilization,  too,  cannot  remain  Iso- 
lated, confined  to  a  delimited  segment  of 
the  earth  and  Indifferent  to  the  humanity 
beyond  those  limits.  The  world  cannot  be 
frozen  in  Its  present  patterns.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  great  flux  and  of  intermeshed  revolu- 
tions, static  and  passive  arrangements  are 
doomed  to  disruption.  If  the  area  of  free- 
dom is  not  expanded,  then  assuredly  it  will 
continue  to  contract. 

Despite  this,  survival  of  the  free  world — 
side  by  side  with  an  unfree  world — has  been 
and  remains  the  maximum  goal  of  Western 
diplomacy.  Not  the  weakening  and  eventual 
defeat  of  communism  but  a  lasting  accom- 
modation seems  to  mark  the  farthest  reach 
of  hope.  It  Is  scarcely  a  vision  to  inspire 
confidence  or  zeal,  and  in  any  case  it  is 
utterly  Utopian,  because  two  parties  are 
needed  to  make  an  accommodation. 

The  best  analysis  of  Communist  strategy 
that  I  know  is  in  a  recent  book  called 
"Protracted  Conflict,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Strausz- 
Hupe  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
three  associates.  The  book's  title  Is  a  phrase 
used  by  Mao  Tse-tiuig.  The  Communist 
plan,  say  the  authors.  Is  protracted  In  time 
and  space  and  In  the  limitless  variety  of  Its 
techniques  and  weaptons,  and  the  weapons 
can  even  Include  "the  final  and  total  knock- 
out punch."  Short  of  surrender,  the  authors 
see  for  our  world  no  alternative  but  a  many- 
sided,  continuous,  long-range  counterof- 
fensive. 

Such  a  policy  would  reject  all  Illusions  of 
an  enduring  truce,  let  alone  a  negotiated 
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division  of  the  globe.  The  historic  contest 
will  be  with  UB  for  a  long,  long  time.  We 
may  delay,  maneuver,  bargain,  and  com- 
promise, but  It  will  be  so  much  flailing  of 
water  unless  all  such  moves  become  for  ub — 
.)  as  they  have  always  been  for  the  enemy — 

calculated  holding  actions  geared  to  long- 
range  objectives,  means  not  ends,  tactics  not 
strategy. 

WOULD  REJECT  ILLUSIONS 

Whatever  we  do  or  fail  to  do  in  the  years 
and  decades  ahead,  we  shall  be  forced  to  take 
great  risks  and  make  great  sacrifices.  These 
cannot  be  evaded  even  by  piecemeal  sur- 
renders. In  fact,  U  Americans  and  other  free 
peoples  are  to  understand  and  accept  these 
costs  and  exertions,  there  must  be  some  ra- 
tional relation  between  the  magnitude  of  the 
goal  and  the  magnitude  of  the  burdens  it 
imposes. 

This  means  that  in  the  conflict  with  com- 
munism we  must  become  che  dynamic  chal- 
lenger rather  than  remain  the  inert  target 
of  challenge.  Only  then  can  freedom  regain 
the  initiative.  Only  then  will  we  have  a 
global  goal  to  match  that  of  communism, 
and  the  incentive  to  apply  the  full  weight 
of  our  brains,  energies,  and  resources  to  its 
achievement.  The  great  decision,  once  made 
and  communicated  to  all  concerned,  will  dic- 
tate Its  appropriate  program,  of  policy  and 
action.  The  strategy  will  shape  the  neces- 
sary tactics. 

Sven  the  thing  we  are  now  doing  and  must 
continue  to  do  will  become  more  relevant 
and  more  effective  when  geared  to  a  con- 
scious ultimate  goal.  Military  and  economic 
aid  to  our  allies,  to  underdeveloped  areas  aid 
to  neutral  nations  will  cease  to  be  hlt-or- 
mlss  improvisations.  They  will  be  Integral 
elements  of  an  affirmative  program.  Propa- 
ganda, cultural  exchanges,  diplomatic  moves, 
summit  meetings  will  all  acquire  for  us — as 
they  always  have  for  the  Communist — di- 
mensions of  purpose  beyond  their  limited  im- 
mediate effects. 

Before  the  Soviet  Union  attained  its  pres- 
ent technological  stature.  America's  para- 
mount problem  appeared  to  be  the  struggle 
for  men's  minds.  Today  it  Is  dangerous  to 
concentrate  on  any  one  facet  of  the  conflict. 
I  think  of  the  image  in  terms  of  a  table  with 
four  legs,  military,  political,  economic,  and 
psychological.  The  slgnlflcance  of  the  last 
three  is  self-evident,  since  they  relate  to 
activities  short  of  all-out  war.  But  the  mili- 
tary leg  must  stop  being  underrated. 

FALSE    STABILFTY    IS    CHAHGES 

The  present  approximate  balance  of  ter- 
ror presents  a  false  appearance  of  stability. 
But  it  may  be  upset.  And  if  we  relax  in  this 
area  It  will  be  upset.  The  enemy  is  con- 
stantly probing  our  vitality  and  resolution. 
Any  one  of  these  probes  may  lead  to  the 
brink  of  war  and  possibly  to  war  Itself. 

No  matter  how  often  we  repeat  that  war  is 
unthinkable  it  remains  possible.  War  may 
be  touched  off  by  accident,  or  It  may  come 
because  the  Communist  high  command  con- 
siders itself  ready  to  deUver  the  final  and 
total  knockout  punch.  The  maintenance  of 
adequate  military  power,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  is  therefore  of  paramount  im- 
portance. Whether  it  is  ever  used  or  not, 
moreover.  It  la  the  Indispensable  shield  for 
all  other  types  of  action  in  the  protracted 
conflict. 

A  strategy  for  victory  in  the  cold  war  would, 
however,  begin  with  a  complete  reappraisal 
of  present  efforts.  It  would  aim  to  seize  the 
mttiatlve  In  every  possible  arena  of  competi- 
tion. Not  merely  the  expansion  of  present 
projects  and  the  addition  of  new  ones  would 
be  considered  but  how  to  give  each  of  them 
a  clear  role  within  the  framework  of  the 
overall  objective. 

It  would  not  reject  courses  of  action  sim- 
ply because  they  are  unconventional.  We 
would  no  longer  disdain  to  use  against  the 
enemy  aome  of  the  weapons  used  against  us. 


Havli^  flnally  acknowledged  that  the  strug- 

declsive  and  therefore  as  real  as  a  real 
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WOULD    PUSH    VIEWS 


tes  in  the  United  Nations  and  ai  diplo- 

conferences  would  be  made  sounding 

for  our  views  as   well  as  for   theirs. 

allusion    to    colonialism    would    be    per- 

to    pass    without   our    throwing    the 

t    on    Red    imperialism    and    on    the 

1  pies  of  self-determination. 

the   Communist   world   would    tend 
to  become  the  principal  battle- 
ideological  and  political  conflict.    The 
their   world   has  so  long  enjoyed 
be  shattered, 
to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy  for 
for  cold  war  specialists — what  a  Life 
called  a  political  West  Point — is  be- 
<|ongreas.     Whatever  the  merits  or  de- 
of  this  particular  bill,  it   is  in   line 
commitment  to  victory.    Various  pro- 
have  been  made  for  setting  up  a  lib- 
force,  a  volunteer  formation  drawn 
from   among    refiigees   from    captive 
and  ready  to  serve  in  emergencies, 
too,  is  in  line  with  a  strategy  for  vic- 
And    a   new    department    of    Cabinet 
I  »uld  and  should  be  established  to  plan 
coordinate  all  cold  war  activities. 

this  new  approach  would  call  for 

sacrifices  In  material  terms.    But 

nt>tion  that  It  would  require  a  deep  cut 

1  living  standards  underestimates 

^ealth    and    productive   genius    of    our 

The  more  demanding  sacrifices,  in- 

would    be    in    the    psychological    and 

domains.    Our  people,  in  short,  would 

renounce  complacency,  euphoria,  and 

they   would   have   to   embrace    the 

1>ut  Inspiring  realities  of  our  epoch. 
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LOGIC    or    WEAPONRY 

Ultimate  rise  of  a  world  order  under 

dictated  by  the  logic  of  devastatinR 

and     modern     communications. 

remains  to  be  settled  is  whether  it  will 

arder  rooted  In  freedom  or  in  universal 


assure 


not  doubt  that  we  have  what  it  takes 
that  it  will  be  an  order  that  we 
cierlsh.  The  Western  concepts  of  open 
societies,  of  liberty  under  law.  of  government 
by  thi  consent  of  the  governed,  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
state- these  are  far  closer  to  the  natural 
aspira  ions  of  man  than  the  anthill  concepts 
corimunism.  In  any  equal  propaganda 
teat,  what  these  Western  concepts  have 
brouglit  In  human  well-being  will  become 
obvious  and  irresistible  to  the  majority  of 
manklid. 


ihy   1955   memorandum   to   the   White 
I  wrote:  "Once  that  decision  is  made, 
the  means  for  Implementing  it  will 
self-evident;  others  will  be  explored 
dejveloped  under  the  impetus  of  a  clear- 
Agreement  on  the  problem  must 
lefore  agreement  on  the  solution." 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  it  better  a  cen- 
"Determined  that  the  thing  can 
shfell  be  done,  and  then  we  shall  find  the 
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PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
by  David  Samoff,  which  my  sen- 


ior colleague  I  Mr.  Wiley]  has  submit- 
ted for  printing  in  the  Record,  is  a  stim- 
ulating contribution  to  the  Life-New 
York  Times  debate  on  the  national  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Sarnoff  calls  for  an  end  to  the 
negative  approach  of  seeking  for  agree- 
ment and  coexistence  in  the  cold  war 
with  communism.  He  pleads  for  an 
America  that  will  regain  the  initiative. 
As  he  puts  it : 

Our  strategy  for  victory  would  aim  to  seize 
the  intlative  In  every  possible  arena  of  com- 
petition. •  •  •  American  Ingenuity  would 
be  called  upon  to  evolve  devices  and  tech- 
niques to  exploit  weaknesses  and  vulnerabil- 
ities in  the  Communist  world,  to  keep  the 
enemy  constantly  off  balance,  to  Impose 
upon  him  problems  and  crises  instead  of  al- 
ways waiting  to  counteract  crises  of  his  mak- 
ing By  all  the  Instruments  of  communica- 
tion and  through  the  loudspeakers  of  events, 
we  would  aim  to  saturate  the  Communist 
world  with  reminders  that  we  Intend  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  human  dignity,  the 
hatred  of  injustice,  the  hope  of  liberation, 
and  the  courage  needed  for  resistance. 


HOSPITALIZATION  INSURANCE  VIR- 
TUALLY IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  SOCIAL 
SECURITY   RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  our  own  senior 
citizens  are  condemned  to  a  life  of  dread 
and  deprivation,  and  to  a  grim  choice 
between  needed  medical  care  and  ade- 
quate diet  in  what  we  like  to  think  of  as 
their  golden  years. 

I  have  a  letter  which  is  typical  of  the 
ones  I  received  expressing  the  attitude 
of  these  older  people.  There  is  only  one 
answer  to  such  a  letter — prompt  and 
effective  action  by  this  86th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows :  ' 

Social  security  does  not  take  care  of  taxes 
living  expenses,  etc..  especially  when  the  doc- 
tor and  hospital  bills  accumulate.  Our  In- 
surance policy  was  recently  raised  by  $17  a 
month.  TTie  best  we  can  get  out  of  It  is 
$350  for  hospitalization.  They  do  not  pay 
my  doctor  bills  which  count  up  with  three 
shots  twice  a  week.  That  is  what  the  old 
people  have  to  contend  with  If  they  still 
want  to  keep  their  se'f-respect. 

It  simply  cannot  be  done  any  more  on 
$127  a  month  social  security. 

Plfase  do  all  you  can  to  help  us 
Sincerely, 


HUMANE  TREATMENT  OP  ANIMALS 
IN  RESEARCH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
use  of  living  animals  in  medical  experi- 
mentation, it  is  commonly  agreed,  is  fre- 
quently necessary  for  progress  in  med- 
ical research.  Great  benefits  have  de- 
veloped out  of  intelligent  research  with 
laboratory  mammals.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  if  the  price  of  the  iron  lung 
was  24  cats,  or  the  cost  of  insulin  33 
dogs,  then  mankind  got  a  rare  bargain. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  experimental  animals  have 
been  treated  inhumanely  In  the  name  of 
scientific    research.    Documented   cases 


range  from  the  sheer  sadism  of  burning 
live  pigs  to  death  in  gasoline  flames,  pur- 
portedly to  study  the  causes  of  human 
death  by  fire,  to  the  mere  thoughtless- 
ness which  causes  laboratory  animals  to 
be  poorly  fed  or  badly  housed. 

Clearly,  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
animal  experimentation  question.  On 
the  one  hand,  such  experiments  have 
made  possible  great  scientific  and  med- 
ical achievements.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  thoughtless  or  careless  experiment- 
ers have  infiicted  unnecessary  pain  and 
suffering  on  laboratory  animals.  What 
is  needed  is  an  approach  to  this  question 
which  preserves  the  necessary  and  useful 
aspects  of  animal  experiments  while  pre- 
venting the  abuses. 

In  order  to  achieve  both  these  goals 
there  has  been  introduced  a  bill,  S.  3570, 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  in  experiments  and  tests  by 
recipients  of  grants  from  the  United 
States  and  by  agencies  and  instrumen- 
talities of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
principal  sponsor  of  this  bill  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coopeh  1 .  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  cosponsor.  alone  with 
Senators  Mansfield,  Bartlett,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  KEFAxnER.  Morse.  Ran- 
dolph, Gruening.  McNamara.  Clark. 
Church,  and  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
The  goal  of  the  bill  is  to  make  sure  that 
in  experiments  requiring  the  u.se  of  live 
nnlmals.  precautions  are  taken  and  ef- 
forts are  made  to  conduct  such  experi- 
ments in  as  humane  a  manner  as 
po.ssible. 

In  recent  weeks,  two  important  new.s- 
papers  have  endorsed  the  principles  of 
this  badly  needed  legislation.  On  May 
25,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  printed 
an  editorial,  under  the  heading  'Men 
Owe  Justice  to  the  Animals  Who  Save 
Live.";."  which  clearly  and  concisely  ex- 
plains the  puipose  of  S  3570  and  how 
it  is  intended  to  work.  On  June  6.  the 
Washington  Post  carried  an  editorial, 
entitled  "Animals  and  Research."  which 
thoughtfully  outlines  the  background 
and  philosophy  of  the  bill. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  editorials  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
iials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Courier-Journal.  Mtiy  25.  10601 

Mk.n  Owe  Jt^sncE  to  the  Anim.m.s  Who  Swx 

Lives 

Mll'.iiJiis  of  rtiilnials  are  used  every  ycir  for 
scientific  experiments  in  the  laboratorle.s  ■  i 
America.  Countless  human  lives  have  been 
sa'  pd  by  the  Itnowledt'e  gleaned  from  tliese 
iidvent'.irps.  Every  person  who  ha.s  s.it  in  a 
i^lclc  room  and  watched  a  patient  win  tlie 
buttle  apainst  death  with  the  aid  of  new 
drug;-  and  new  metliods  of  treatment  sliould 
otTi-r  up  a  prayer  of  thanks  for  the  laboratory 
work,  that  has  brought  such  f^uccor  ti  .suffpr- 
'ng  mankind 

Tlio'-e  who  rejol'-e  in  the  miracle  of  inudern 
prietice  could  do  so  with  a  truly  full  heart  if 
they  Ciiuld  be  assured  that  the  animals  utcd 
fiT  experimentation  have  not  suffered  un- 
needed  pain  in  the  process.  No  such  assur- 
ance h.is  been  po.ssible  up  to  the  present. 
Now  It  is  ofTcrcd.  in  large  depree.  if  C('n£;ro;? 
can  be  persuaded  to  pass  a  bill  introduced 
by  John  Sherman  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  and 
11  other  Senators.  It  Is  officially  known  ns 
S   3570. 


ITS    AUTHORITY    LIMITED 

The  Cooper  bill's  purpose  is  "to  provide 
for  humane  treatment  of  animals  used  for 
research."  Its  authority  extends  only  to  ani- 
mals used  by  recipients  of  grants  from  the 
U.S.  Government  or  one  of  its  agencies  or 
instrumentalities.  This  will  In  fact  cover  a 
large  majority  of  the  laboratory  animals, 
however.  Also,  the  bill  will  place  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  position  of  offering 
standards  of  decent  practice  for  all  other 
agencies  using  animals  for  experimentation. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  system  of  licensing  for 
all  such  work  conducted  or  financed  by  the 
Government  Licenses  would  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  cf  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, whose  office  would  also  keep  full  records 
of  all  experiments  conducted  under  the  bill's 
terms. 

The  legislation  establishes  rules  which 
every  licensee  must  follow,  or  suffer  the  loss 
nf  his  license.  These  include  for  every  labo- 
ratory animal  "a  comfortable  resting  place, 
adequate  space  and  facilities  for  normal  ex- 
ercise, and  adequate  sanitation,  lighting, 
temperature  control  and  ventilation."  There 
must  al.<;o  be  adequate  fo<xl  and  water,  and  a 
b.in  aRam^.t  unnecebsary  or  avoidable  pain 
through  neglect  or  mishandling." 

In  the  operating  process,  the  bill  requires 
the  use  of  anesthesia  to  prevent  pain  during 
and  after  Xl\e  experiment,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  use  of  anesthetics  would  frus- 
trate the  object,  of  the  experiment.  This  sec- 
tion is  typical  of  the  practical  and  moderate 
tone  t)f  the  bill. 

A    SENSIBLE    B.ALANCE 

The  Whole  measure  strikes  a  sensible  bal- 
iince  between  the  needs  of  medical  research 
and  the  demands  of  humane  treatment  for 
aninial.«  Because  of  its  very  moderation.  It 
will  displease  extremists  on  both  sides. 
Those  wlio  oppose  vivisection  for  even  the 
best  of  i)urjjOfaes  wiil  condemn  it.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
anini.'.ls  as  Ijeing  of  no  consequence  whatever 
in  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
r.ico  will  be  impatlenl  of  the  bother  caused 
by  the  bill's  licensing  requirements. 

Surely  ihere  are  many  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, however,  who  want  scientific  experi- 
ments to  continue,  but  who  also  want  to  feel 
tliat  human  being.s  are  not  benefiting  by 
the  unnecessary  agony  of  dumb  animals 
Their  voice?  shtjuld  be  raiped  in  behalf  of 
liie  Cooper  bill.  They  will  need  to  speak 
loudly  and  publicly,  however,  if  they  hope 
to  overcome  the  outcries  of  small  but  highly 
vocal  minority  groups  who  are  bound  to 
oppose  the  measure. 

I  r.- ini    t!ie  W.i.shington  Poft.  June  6.   1960] 
Axi.MAL^i  Ar;D   Research 

Nearly  iv  century  ago.  in  re'^pons.e  to  a  pe- 
tition to  the  OovcTiiment  .'■iuned  by  Charles 
D,.rv  in.  Thnrnas  Hux'ev,  Edward  Jenncr  and 
some  other  distint'u'shed  rcientists.  Great 
Britain  adopted  legislation  de.'-i^ned  to  pre- 
vent the  infliction  of  needless  suffering  upon 
nnimals  u' ed  in  laboratories  for  research 
ptirpo.e.-;.  The  United  Strtcs  !:as  no  com- 
p.jrable  nation;-!  legi.siatlon.  A  bill  is  now 
to  be  submittrd  to  Congress,  however,  to 
provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of  ani- 
mals used  in  experiments  and  te.^ts  by  re- 
cipient.? of  grant.s  from  tiie  United  States 
and  by  '-'•o^•er.. mental  asrencies.  Carefully 
drafted  fo  that  it  will  in  no  way  inhibit  or 
impeci--  gpnu'ne  research,  rucli  Icglrlation 
dc-crvc;  ••'upporT. 

Two  postulates  should  be  recognized.  One 
is  that  experiment.';  involving  pntn  and 
dentil  for  animals  h.ivc  rnlarg^d  man's 
knov.!cdgp  nnd  brouglit  p-'^eat  gifts  to  hu- 
irariity:  ."-uch  i  xperi.nents  are,  therefore. 
cntir.-ly  justified.  The  other  postulate  Is 
that  nc:-dle?';  p^in  is  often  inflicted  on  living 
crcaturos  tlircugh  carelessness,  callousness, 
igi'.orancc,  und.  wanton  neglect  in  handling 


animals;  the  infliction  of  such  suffering  is 
unjustifiable  cruelty  demeaning  to  human 
beings.  The  aim  of  any  legislation  in  this 
area  must  be  to  promote  the  one  and  pre- 
vent the  other. 

Real  research  will  not  be  restricted  by  a 
law  requiring  decent  care,  feeding,  and  hous- 
ing of  animals  awaiting  experimentation. 
In  many  experiments.  It  will  not  be  inhib- 
ited by  a  little  extra  effort  expended  to  anes- 
thetize animals  or  to  put  them  out  of  their 
misery  when  the  experiment  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  standards  ought  to  be  fixed  by 
scientists  themselves  and  they  ought  to  make 
ample  allowance  even  for  remote  possibili- 
ties of  advancing  human  knowledge.  But 
some  setting  and  enforcement  of  standards 
are  necessary  to  keep  sadism  from  being 
confused  with  science. 


DAIRY   PRICE   SUPPORTS    FOR    1960 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  middle  of  last  month  hearings  were 
held  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  dairy  price  supp>orts 
for  1960.  Those  hearings  were  on  a  dairy 
piice  support  bill  which  I  introduced. 

It  seems  to  me  these  hearings  make  a 
devastating  case  for  the  bill.  It  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  very  little. 
It  would  significantly  increase  the  de- 
pi-essed  income  of  the  daii-y  farmers  of 
this  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  certain  portions  of  the  hearings  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  refer  specifically  to  my  statement,  on 
pages  4  and  5;  to  the  statement  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  pages  12 
to  24,  including  the  interrogation  of  De- 
partment officials  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken  1  and  myself;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Norton,  secretarj' 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, on  page  25  and  pages  34  to  36;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Rohde  on  pages 
37  through  40  and  pages  42  to  43;  the 
testimony  by  Mr.  William  Eckles,  on 
pages  44  to  51;  and  the  testimony  by  Mr. 
Otie  Reed,  on  pages  51  to  57. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  William  Proxmire.  a 
U.S.  Senator  From  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  bill.  S.  2917.  to  pro- 
vide a  more  Just  income  for  dairy  farmers, 
will  cost  the  Government  very  little.  It  will 
greatly  increase  the  seriously  depressed  in- 
come of  dairy  farmers  throughout  the 
Nation.  It  will  do  so  in  a  sound  and  respon- 
sible way. 

The  bill  would  provide  an  increase  in  the 
price  support  level  from  $3.06  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3.22.  and 
from  56.6  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat  to 
69.6  cents.  These  price  supports  would  still 
not  exceed  the  market  price.  I  think  that  is 
still  the  case. 

This  bill  merits  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  these  reasons: 

1.  After  7  vears  of  a  grinding  squeeze  be- 
tween falling  prices  for  his  milk,  and  rising 
costs,  the  dairy  farmer  has  at  last  worked 
off  the  surplus.  Not  1  pound  of  butter  and 
only  small  quantities  of  cheese,  dried  milk, 
or  any  other  dairy  product  remain  In  storage 
txjday  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

2.  The  prices  received  for  their  milk  have 
dropped  almost  25  percent  In  the  past  8 
years.  At  the  same  time  the  dairy  farmer 
has  suffered  a  very  sharp  rise  In  both  the  cost 
of  living  and  all  the  costs  of  operating  his 
farm. 
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3.  The  sheer  economic  injustice  of  the 
dairy  farmer's  posltioci  is  sbown  in  the  sta- 
tistics published  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture,   which    show    that    in    America's 

dalryland,  Wisconsin,  the  average  farmer,  al- 
lowing a  &-perc«it  return  on  his  invested 
capital,  earns  less  than  00  cents  per  hour. 
Including  the  value  of  food  produced  and 
consumed  on  the  farm.  At  the  same  time, 
the  true  cost  to  the  average  consumer  in 
terms  of  the  amount  c^  time  he  must  work 
at  his  Job  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a  quart  of 
milk  has  continued  to  fall. 

In  1914.  It  took  the  average  worker  22.9 
minutes  to  earn  the  price  of  a  quart  of 
milk.  By  1928  it  took  him  15.3  minutes. 
In  1947  it  took  him  9.5  minutes.  By  1959. 
the  typical  worker,  earning  a  countrywide 
average  wage,  could  buy  a  quart  of  milk  with 
the  proceeds  from  6.8  minutes  of  work. 
This  Is  great.  The  farmer  can  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  milk  for  less  and  less  work. 
But  the  rate  and  timing  of  this  rediiction  Is 
all  important.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Jxistlce  and  gross  Injustice  for  the  farmer. 
4.  This  bill  is  a  modest  proposal,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  has  said.  The 
economic  condition  of  the  dairy  Industry 
would  Justify  a  much  higher  support  level. 
In  1953,  when  conditions  facing  dairy 
farmers  were  similar,  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, under  the  identical  law  in  effect 
today,  established  a  siipport  price  which  was 
68  cents  per  hundredweight  higher  than  the 
present  level. 

I  want  to  document  that  for  Just  a  min- 
ute by  pointing  out  that  on  January  8,  1960, 
the  Secretary  announced  that  the  support 
prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butter- 
fat  are  being  continued  at  $3.06  per  hundred- 
weight for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.6  cents 
per  pound  for  butterfat. 

In  the  same  release,  the  Secretary  stated 
that  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  butterfat  so  far  in  the  current  marketing 
year  is  59.6  cents  per  poiind,  3  cents  above 
support,  and  the  price  for  manufactxiring 
milk  is  $3.22  per  hundredweight,  16  cents 
above  support. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  provide  a 
price  support  level  of  $3.22  for  manufactur- 
ing milk,  the  same  figure  which  the  Secre- 
tary indicated  represents  the  current  market 
price  level. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  the 
1960  support  rates  are  about  77  percent  of 
the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufactur- 
ing milk,  based  on  parity  prices  are  an- 
nounced on  December  30.  1959.  This,  he 
stated,  continues  the  percentage  of  parity 
level  of  support  currently  effective. 

If  the  parity  equivalent  for  manufacturing 
milk  were  based  on  88  percent  of  the  parity 
price  of  all  milk  sold  wholesale,  as  an- 
nounced December  30,  $3.06  would  represent 
70.5  percent  of  parity.  As  we  all  know,  88 
percent  was  the  psu-ity  equivalent  used  for 
a  number  of  years  up  to  a  couple  of  years 
ago — $3.06  on  that  basis  would  represent  70.5 
percent  of  parity,  far  less  than  the  law  in 
fact  requires. 

The  parity  equivalent  based  on  80.2  per- 
cent of  the  parity  price  of  all  milk  whole- 
sale, as  announced  December  30,  means  that 
$3.06  represents  77.5  percent  of  that  parity 
equivalent.  The  proposed  level  of  $3.22 
would  represent  81  5  percent  of  that  parity 
equivalent. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation.  If  pur- 
chases are  about  the  same,  the  cost  to  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  be  an  addi- 
tional $15  mlUlon.  But  dairy  farmers  would 
benefit  by  an  additional  $179  million  in 
receipts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BsALX.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement 
is  based  on  and  supplements  the  Depart- 
ment's report  of  March  22,  recommending 
against  enactment  of  S.  2917. 

S.  2917  would  amend  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 


an  ended,  by  adding  the  following  new  sen- 
t«]ice  to  be  inserted  after  the  first  sentence: 

'  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions, 
foi  the  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
IWO,  the  price  of  milk  for  maniifacturlng 
pu  -poses  and  the  price  of  butterfat  shall  be 
sui>ported  at  not  less  than  $3.22  per  hun- 
drtdwelght  and  59.6  cents  per  pound,  re- 
sptctlvely." 

'  'he  Department  feels  that  it  Is  not  ad- 
vis  ible  to  fix  by  law  a  specific  support  price 
fori  a  particular  marketing  year  without  re- 
to  ciirrent  production  and  consumption 


gaid 

coi  dltions. 

"fhe  Agricultural  Act  of  liM0,  as  amended, 

requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 

t    prices    to    producers   for    milk    and 

butterfat  at  such  level  from  75   to  90  per- 

t   of   parity   as   will   assure   an    adequate 

jiply.    The  act  leaves  to  the  Secretary  the 

deqbrmination   of    the  support  level,   within 

authorized  range,  that  will  accomplish 

objectives   of   the    act    with    respect   to 

products.     This  permits  the  Secretary 

:aite  into  consideration  the  developments 

Koducticn  and  consunaption  in  determlu- 

the    support    level   for    each    marketing 
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support  prices  for  the  last  marketing 
,  which  ended  March  31,  1960,  were  $3.06 
lundredweight  for  manufacturing  milk 
56.6  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  These 
were  77  percent  of  the  parity  equiva- 
and  parity  prices  as  of  the  beginning 
;he  marketing  year.  While  a  little  prog- 
was  made  toward  closing  the  gap  be- 
production  and  consumption  in  corn- 
outlets,  it  still  was  necessary  to  buy 
tantial  quantities  of  dairy  products. 
Inuring  the  last  marketing  year,  CCC  pur- 
cluised  135  million  pounds  of  butter  and  50 
Ion  pounds  of  cheese.  Also,  the  Depart- 
meht  removed  from  the  market  857  million 
poinds  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  The  total  ac- 
quisitions for  the  marketing  year  contained 
abc}ut  2.9  percent  of  the  milkfat  and  93 
of  the  nonfat  milk  solids  marketed 
farmers  in  the  form  of  milk  and  cream 
all  uses. 

price-support     piu-chase     operations 
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ha\  e  been  supplemented  by  special  programs, 
inv)lvlng    substantial    expenditures,    to    in- 
the  consumption  of  milk  by  school- 
and   military   jjersonnel. 
^^arket  prices  of  sc»ne  dairy  products  were 
e  the  CCC  buying  prices  in  the  last  8 
of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.    The 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  the  en- 
1959-60  marketing  year  averaged  $3.23  a 
^dredwelght  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.     The  bill 
s  to  maintain  approximately  this   level 
the  current  1960-61  marketing  year, 
number  of  milk  cows  on  January  1, 
was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  smaller 
a  year  earlier.     This  was  the  smallest 
ease  in  6  years.     The  numbers  of  yearling 
and  heifer  calves  on  January  1  were 
r  than  in  recent  years.     The  number  of 
replacements  per   100  milk  cows  were 
largest  on  record.     The  Increases  in  pro- 
on  per  cow  in  1958  and  1959  were  not 
to  offset  the  declines  in  cow  numbers, 
total  milk  production  declined  slightly 
year.     In    1959,   however,   farm   use   of 
declined  more  than  milk  production  did 
total  farm  marketings  of  milk  Increased 
Meanwhile,    there    was    a    further 
from   farm-separated   cream   to   whole 
deliveries    by    farmers    which    brought 
nonfat  milk  solids  onto  the  market. 
Ik  production  in  the  first  4  months  of 
totaled  about   1   percent  above   a  year 
Only  part  of  this  Increase  was  ac- 
for  by  the  extra  day  In  February, 
supplies  are  at  record  levels  and  lower 
than  last  year.     These  developments 
that  a  potential  exists  for  a  slgnlfl- 
Increase  in  milk  production. 
January  8,  the  Department  announced 
the  support  prices  for  the  1959-60  mar- 
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ketlng  year  would  be  continued  through  the 
1960-61  marketing  year.  As  of  the  beginning 
of  this  marketing  year  these  support  prices 
are  76  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  and 
parity  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  In  April  for 
manufactxiring  milk  and  butterfat  were 
above  the  support  level.  There  is  some 
prospect  that  market  conditions  will  con- 
tinue to  keep  prices  above  the  support  level 
during  at  least  part  of  the  1960-61  marketing 
year. 

If  market  demand  will  not  continue  to  re- 
sult In  such  higher  level,  maintaining  the 
higher  level  through  support  operations 
would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  and  to  increase 
Government  purchases.  Continuation  of 
the  present  program  will  provide  assurance 
that  prices  to  producers  will  not  drop  bek'-A* 
the  support  level  at  any  time  during  the  next 
marketing  year.  Market  conditions  will  be 
permitted  to  determine  whether  actual  prices 
will  be  above  this  level. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  estimated  cash 
receipts  of  $4.7  billion  from  farm  sales  of 
milk  and  butterfat  In  1960  will  be  the  highest 
on  record. 

Mr.  ANDimsoN.  There  is  one  number  left 
out  on  page  3 : 

"As  of  the  beginning  of  this  market  year 
these  support  prices  are  76  percent";  the  76 
Is  omitted. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page,  the  third  paragraph: 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 

the  support  prices  are 

Mr.  Andekson.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
parity  equivalent. 

Senator    PEoxMnc.  Thank    you,    sir. 
Is    there    anything    else    you    gentlemen 
would  like  to  add? 
Mr.  Beall.  That  is  all. 
Senator  Proxmire.  Senator  Aiken. 
Senator  Aiken.  I  wonder  how  much  non- 
fat powder  has  been  disposed  of  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  since  the  first  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Andeeson.  None  at  all  since  the  first 
of  this  year — I  think  that  Is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Why  do  you  let  it  accumu- 
late to  50  or  60  million  pounds? 

The  reason  I  ask,  I  was  in  South  America 
last  fall  about  the  time  that  we  discon- 
tinued contributing  any  powder  under  sec- 
tion 2,  I  think,  of  Public  480,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  consternation  down  there, 
because  they  found  that  was  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  that  could  be  used 
in  implementing  foreign  policy.  And  then  I 
noticed  that  week  after  week  this  year  the 
accumulation  of  nonfat  powder  has  been  In- 
crenslng,  apparently  without  any  consequen- 
tial .sales  or  disposal  of  It. 

I  was  wondering  why  we  do  not  get  rid 
of  it  while  there  is  a  chance  to.  while  the 
demand  is  there,  Instead  of  letting  it  go  on 
up,  because  it  cannot  help  but  depress  the 
general  market  as  It  is  accumulated  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Emert.  I  wonder  If  you  did  not  mis- 
understand the  Senator's  original  question, 
Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Anderson.  He  said  title  I. 
Son.ator  Aiken.  Title  HI. 
Mr.    Anderson.  I    am    sorry,    sir,   I    Inter- 
preted it  as  title  I. 

Senator  Ajken.  No.  title  ni. 
Mr.  Anderson.  A  great  amount  under  title 
ITT. 

Senator  Aikev.  For  relief  agencies.  And 
you  have  st.orted  disposing  of  It? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  disposed  of  over  a 
hundred  million  pounds  and  we  have  offered 
them  another  80  million,  and  the  reason,  sir, 
for  this — may  I  use  the  word  "conservatism," 
Senator — Is  the  very  sad  experience,  to  which 
the  Congressman  referred. 

We  are  trying  to  do  a  better  Job  of  manage- 
ment so  that  we  will  not  run  out  if  we  can 
avoid  it. 


Senator  Aiken.  You  are  trying  to  have  a 
uniform  disposal  right  through  the  year,  and 
In  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  accumulate 
a  large  amount  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  And  some  sales  to 
oversea  reconstituting  plants  are  made  under 
title  I. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  do  you  sell  that?  Do 
you  make  the  sale  directly  at  a  lower  dollar 
figure? 

Mr.  Anderson.  At  the  present  time  all  oxir 
.stocks  are  available  lor  sale  on  a  competitive- 
bid  basis.  Sales  have  been  comparatively 
smaH.  Over  11  years,  as  I  recall  the  figures. 
75  percent  of  our  utilization  of  nonfat  has 
been  donation,  66  percent  donation  abroad. 

For  the  reconstituting  plants,  there  have 
been  In  the  past  certain  title  I  transactions 
In  which  we  have  sold  on  the  same  basis  as 
for  dollars  on  barter  and  some  of  those  trans- 
actions have  been  financed  through  foreign 
currency.  At  the  present  time  I  think  there 
is  none  outstanding  on  title  I  authorizations 
for  nonfat  dry  milk. 

Senator  Aiken.  In  selling  to  reconstitut- 
ing plants,  you  have  to  meet  the  competition 
of  Holland.  Denmark,  New  Zealand.  Canada, 
or  any  other  country  which  produces  a  sur- 
plus of  nonfat  powdered  milk? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  sold  a  small  quantity 
this  morning  Just  before  I  left  the  office.  10.16 
cents  per  pound. 

Senator  Aiken.  What  is  the  support  level 
now? 

Mr.  Anderson.   13.4. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  that  roller  or  spray 
process? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Spray.  Presently  sales  are 
under  the  competitive  bid.  Sales  have  al- 
ways been  relatively  small;  the  big  outlets 
have  been  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  loss  of  about  30  percent? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  recover  about  70  per- 
cent on  the  sales,  and  of  course  on  the  dona- 
tions there  is  no  recovery? 

Mr.  Anderson.  On  most  of  our  donations — 
the  thing  that  stepped  up  our  donations 
was  Congress  willingness  to  let  CCC  pay  the 
cost  of  repackaging.  A  fair  share  of  our 
donations  are  repackaged  in  4 '^ -pound  con- 
tainers which  cost  us  an  additional  2  cents 
over  the  support  price.  This  authority  that 
Congress  gave  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration apparently  has  been  very  effective 
In  stepping  up  the  possibility  of  donations. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  are  going  to  have  an 
increased  cost  on  paying  transportation  from 
ports  to  inland  countries? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a  new  law  that  was 
Just  passed. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  is  a  new  law,  but 
that  Is  going  to  Increase  the  cost  and  to  that 
extent  Increase  the  charge  made  against  the 
support  price  program? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Beall.  I  might  add  in  this  connection 
that  we  have  reinstltuted  and  continued  the 
school  lunch  programs  to  Japan  and  else- 
where. 

Senator  Aiken.  How  much  butter  have 
you  set  aside  for  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  approximately  70 
million  fKJunds. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  set  it  aside 
for  the  next  2  or  3  weeks  more? 

What  do  they  use.  about  80  or  90  million 
jxiunds? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  in  Inventory  to- 
day approximately  enough  butter  for  the 
school  lunch  program  through  June  30. 
1961. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  have  Just  about  got 
enough  to  take  us  through  the  next  coming 
fiscal  year.  And  from  now  on  you  will  ex- 
pect to  store  a  little  for  disposal  this  fall? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Of  course  the  decision  as 
to  how  to  use  any  that  we  accumulate  after 
we  have  taken  care  of  the  school  lunch  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  of  Directors. 


Senator  Aiken.  How  do  the  private  stor- 
age stocks  of  butter  ccnnptu-e  with  last  year, 
do  you  know? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Fairly  low. 

Senator  Aiken.  Is  it  up  or  down? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  Is  36  million  as  com- 
pared to  39  million. 

Senator  Aiken.  39  million  last  year 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  Was  stored  by  the  dealers 
and  warehouse  people  as  compared  to  36 
million  this  year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  you  will  look  for  a 
better  supply-demand  balance,  unless  there 
are  unusual  weather  conditions  over  the 
next  6  weeks  which  would  make  up  for  the 
dropoff   in    September   and    October? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  are  purchasing  butter 
at  a  fairly  rapid  rate. 

Senator  Aiken.  A  little  more  than  last 
year? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Approximately  the  same 
rate  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Aiken.  But  no  cheese  yet — Just 
a  little  last  week? 

Mr.  Anderson.  63.000  pounds  of  cheese  so 
far  this  month,  and  that  Is  now  not  mil- 
lions— practically  no  cheese;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you 
will  have  to  purchase  a  little  more  cheese 
from  now  on? 

Mr  Anderson.  We  have  estimated  that 
cheese  would  be  offered  to  us,  and  of  course 
if  It  Is  offered  to  us.  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  take  It. 

Senator  Aiken.  Do  you  think  that  the  rais- 
ing of  the  import  quotas  is  going  to  neces- 
sitate purchasing  any  more  cheese? 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  want  to  go  into  that 
a  little  later  myself. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  can  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes.  I  was  Just  com- 
menting. 

Mr.  Anderson.  As  I  recall,  the  Depart- 
ment's position  was  that  It  thought  that  this 
Import  would  not  compete  with  domestic 
production. 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes,  but  will  It  not  result 
In  a  shift  of  production  from  one  type  of 
cheese  to  another? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  has  been  in  Wiscon- 
sin a  big  shift  to  Italian  type  cheese,  which 
is  apparently  one  explanation  for  our  not 
having  to  buy  much  Cheddar  recently. 

Senator  Proxmire.  How  are  you  going  to 
get  it  back,  on  the  basis  of  what  the  admin- 
istration has  recommended  and  done?  Take 
our  Italian  type  market  away;  and  that  is 
what  that  quota  is  going  to  do,  I  would 
think.     Is  that  not  logical? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Some  of  our  exfjerts  ap- 
parently didn't   think  that  way,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  the  answers  are 
obvious.     I  think  the  effect  is  obvious. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

You  go  ahead.  I  will  come  to  mine  later 
on. 

Senator  Aiken.  That  Is  all  the  questions  I 
have. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Gentlemen  this  state- 
ment is  based,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the 
argument  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  fix  by 
law  a  specific  support  price  for  a  particular 
marketing  year  without  regard  to  current 
production-consumption  requirements;  that 
is  the  gist,  the  essence,  the  heart  and  soul 
of  your   objection    to   this  bill? 

Mr    Beall.   That  Is  right. 

Senator  Proxmire.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  I  think,  has  laid  the 
groundwork  for  an  excellent  case  that  this 
bill  has  regard  for  the  production  and  con- 
sumption requirements,  Inasmuch  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  good  balance  between 
consumption  and  production,  and  this  would 
give  assurance  to  the  dairy  ftirmer  of  a  stable 
price,  but  on  the  basis  of  recent  experience, 
certainly,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 


It  did  not  have  clear  regard  and  understand- 
ing of  what  the  consumption  and  produc- 
tion situation  is;  is  that  not  true?  If  not. 
why  not? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  I  might  fKiint  out  a 
couple  of  things  there.  First,  it  Is  well  rec- 
ognized that  butter  particularly  has  a  very 
high  price  elasticity  and  Is  very  responsive 
to  demand. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  figures  to 
show  that? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  don't  have  any  with  me. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  get  them.  I  have  tried  again  and  again 
to  get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  supply 
the  figures  on  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
various  dairy  products.  That  will  be  very 
useful  if  you  would  provide  those  for  me. 

Mr.  Beall.  Secondly,  I  think,  while  we  are 
speaking  of  average  price  for  the  past  year 
here,  there  has  been  fluctuation  of  price,  and 
obviously  at  times  it  goes  above  the  average 
price,  and  at  times  below.  And  therefore,  it 
is  responsive  to  demand  at  the  moment,  and 
moves  readily  In  consump£k>n  channels. 

Conceivably  If  we  had  a  fixed  price  at  this 
level,  during  the  period  when  the  normal 
market  would  fall  a  little  below  what  has 
been  the  average  for  the  past  year,  that  we 
might  have 

Senator  Proxmire.  Exactly  how  much,  Mr. 
Beall,  do  you  say  that  this  would  affect  the 
prices  of  butter  to  the  consumption;  if  this 
bin  was  passed  how  much.  In  your  Judgment, 
would  the  price  of  butter  be  affected? 

Mr.  Beall.  I  think  we  might  project  this  on 
the  basis  of  variations  In  price  last  year 
which  resulted  from  a  market  price  above 
the  support  price.  I  think  It  Is  apparent, 
as  Indicated  In  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  here,  that  the  margin  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer  remains  about 
stable. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Tou  mean  that  If  the 
price  to  the  farmer  goes  up  as  little  as  this 
provides — and  Senator  Aiken  and  others 
have  said  that  It  would  be  a  very  modest 
Increase  In  the  price  to  the  farmer — that 
there  would  be  a  price  percentage  Increase  to 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  Beall.  We  wouldn't  anticipate  that 
the  distribution  costs  would  be  any  less 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Why  would  you  assume 
that  the  price  would  necessarily  go  up? 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  price  Is  averaged 
about  this  level,  presumably  It  Is  a  little 
less  than  this  now.  It  might  go  up  very 
slightly  to  the  farmer,  certainly  not  by  the 
difference  between  3.06  and  3.22,  It  would 
go  up — In  some  periods  It  would  be  approxi- 
mately the  same  and,  at  other  periods  it 
might  go  up  a  little  bit.  If  this  were  re- 
flected in  precise  percentage  to  the  consumer. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  relatively  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Beall.  It  would  be  a  small  Increase,  of 
course,  because  this  Increase  here  Is  rela- 
tively small. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  distribution 
costs  between  the  farmer  and  consumer 
would  not  be  reduced  because  the  farmer's 
prices  were  increased.  So  necessarily  the 
Increase  In  price  here,  plus  the  distribution 
costs,  would  be  reflected  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Then  you  are  sajrlng 
that  there  would  be  no  big  additional  cost  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

The  taxpayer  would  not  have  to  pay  for 
much  of  It;  the  consumer  would? 

If  the  consumer  pays  most  of  It,  the  tax- 
payer would  have  to  pay  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  it? 

Mr.  Beall.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Would  you  confirm  or 
refute  my  statement  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  pay  about  $16 
million? 

Senator  Aiken  seemed  to  think  this  was  a 
little  high. 

Mr.  Beall.  Have  we  projected  any  figures 
on  that,  Mr.  Anderson? 
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Mr.  AmnaaoN.  No;  we  would  have  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Pbozmox.  You  do  not  have  any 
basU    this    morning    for    teetiXylng   that    It 
would  be  a  relatively  small  cost  to  CCC? 
Mr.  BxAix.  No. 

Senator  Pboxmbx.  I  would  appreciate  It 
very  much  for  the  record  If,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, you  provided  your  own  estimate  foe 
us.    It  would  be  voy  helpful  to  us. 

What  troubles  me  on  this,  and  I  think  a  lot 
of  dairy  farmers,  we  have  a  double  down- 
ward flex.  Tou  hit  us  twice;  you  hit  us  in 
the  parity  equivalents  and  then  you  hit  us 
in  the  parity,  too,  which  seems  to  me  puts  us 
In  a  peculiar  position. 

In  oth«'  words.  If  you  had  maintained 
the  aunt  parity  equivalent  that  we  used  to 
have  of  88  percent,  then,  as  I  said,  this  3.22 
for  which  we  are  asking  would  be  below  75 
percent  of  parity,  which  Is  less  than  the  law 
provides. 

Does  the  Department  take  this  Into  con- 
sideration that  dairy  products  ar«  different 
In  this  sense  perhaps  than  other  jHice-sup- 
port  commodities? 

In  other  w(xds,  you  have  modernized  us 
twice;  you  have  modernized  us  on  the  parity 
equivalent  concept  and,  of  course,  on  the 
parity  concept. 

Mr.  Aksbuon.  The  present  parity  equiva- 
lent would  be  exactly  the  same  as  parity 
price  calculated  by  modernized  parity. 

Senator  PaoxMnz.  Say  we  take  the 

Mr.  Andbbon.  Pot  manufacturing  milk. 
Senator  Pioxxoaz.  What  I  am  talking 
about  Is.  for  years  we  had  this  88.5  or  88 — it 
U  a  very  little  bit — frcMn  1949  through  1959 
we  had  88.5.  that  was  the  parity  equivalent 
ratio,  was  based  on  the  1946-48  situation,  as 
I  understand  It. 

Mr.  Akdksson.  That  is  right. 
Senator  PRoxMniz.  Since  that  was  changed 
a  short  time  ago  to  modernize  it — It  has 
fluctuated  quite  a  bit — and  when  at  the  same 
time  parity  itself  was  reduced  from  90  per- 
cent. It  fcad  this  double  effect  on  the  dairy 
fanner,  and  I  wonder,  maybe  In  view  of 
the  Intent  of  Congress,  which  was  to  provide 
a  75  to  90  percent  support,  that  this  double 
modernization  has  not  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  dairy  farmer  to  a  position 
where  he  Is  at  a  disadvantage,  compared  with 
others. 

Some  of  the  other  commodity  groups  can 
say.  well,  he  is  getting  81  percent  of  parity, 
or  77  percent,  and  he  has  received  some  fig- 
ure above  75,  and  we  say,  on  the  basis  of  the 
old  parity  equivalent  that  is  maintained  for 
8  years,  he  is  getting  less  than  75  percent. 

Mr.  AiroxasoN.  That  is  right.  That  Is,  if 
the  Department  had  continued  to  use  88^ 
percent,  the  parity  equivalent  would  have 
been  higher  than  it  Is  now. 

All  I  am  saying.  Senator.  Is  that  the 
present  parity  equivalent  is  Identical  with 
the  parity  that  you  would  establish  if  you 
calculated  a  parity  for  manufacturing  milk 
on  the  basis  of  modernized  parity.  Modern- 
ized parity  uses  the  last  10  years,  and  it 
happens  to  he  exactly  what  we  are  using  In. 
the  parity  equivalent  now. 

That  does  not  change  the  fact  that  you 
point  out,  that  88 '4  percent  would  give  you 
higher  parity  equivalent  than  the  present  80 
percent. 

Senator  Proxmike.  Than  the  lower  parity, 
the  present  price? 

Mr.  Andkbson.  And  then  75  percent  of  the 
lower  parity  equivalent  would  be  lower  than 
75  percent  of  the  higher  parity  equivalent. 

As  far  as  the  intent  of  Congress  Is  con- 
cerned. I  can  point  out,  sir,  that  if  we  estab- 
lished a  parity  price  rather  than  a  parity 
equivalent,  and  used  the  definition  of  mod- 
ernized parity,  the  parity  experts  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tell  me  we  would 
come  out  with  exactly  the  same  figure. 

That  does  not  contradict  your  statement 
that  It  Is  lower  than  the  88 »4  percent;  your 
arithmetic  is  certainly  correct. 
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Pboxmibx.  What  I  am  getting  at — 
I  am  n^  criticizing  the  Department  for  this 
partlcuarly — what  I  am  getting  at  is  this: 
wpole  double  method  at  determining 
price  puts  us  In  a  peychologl- 
d^dvantageovs  position.  And  this  is 
Cpngress  is  doing  at  the  present;  the 
vetoed  a  bill  that  might  have 
that. 

any  rate,  I  Just  wanted  to  establish 
the  record, 
to  get  back  to  the  issue  that  Senator 
'vas  pressing,  and  which  I  am  deeply 
with,   because   it  directly   affects 
and  hundreds  of  Wisconsin  farm- 
cheese  processors.     It  Just  seems  to 
inconsistent  for  the  administration 
hat  we  can  lower  the  quota  for  the 
of  Italian-type  cheese    and   Gouda- 
cheese,  and  to  say  that  this  will  not 
with    the   price   support   program, 
of   the   present  beneficial   relation- 
production  and  consumption, 
there  is  no  significant  surplus  jM-ob- 
invblved.  and  then  to  tium  arovmd  and 
x)n  trad  let  yourself  by  saying  that  we 
lave  a  very  moderate  small  increase 
lee  supports,  because  it  will  disrupt 
Does    that    not    seem    incon- 
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^  rould  you  Jiistlf y  it? 
A|njnBON.  I  can  repeat  what  I  under- 
experts  in  the  Department  of  A^i- 
who  dealt  with  this,  testified — if  I 
it  correctly — that  they  had  a  feel- 
ntly  a  conviction,  that  these  par- 
I  ypes  of  cheese  did  not  compete  sig- 
wlth  dcHnestlc  types, 
are  going  to  ask  me  to  prove  that. 
I  will  have  to  say  I  can't  prove  it. 

Proxmisz.  It  may  well  be  that  they 

compete   in   a  sense,   but  from  the 

nt   of   a   dairy  farmer,   it   certsiinly 

l^t  if  the  Italian-type  cheeses  are 

come  In  from  foreign  countries  and 

of   his   market,    that   his   dairy 

n  has  to  go  somewhere,  so  it  has  to 

li^heddar  or  some  other  manufactur- 

and  therefore  the  Conunodity 

C^rporaUon  has  to  buy  it  and  there - 

taxpayer  has  to  subsidize  the  for- 

imiiort.  either  that 

Airmaaon.  The    issue,    as    I    under- 


is.  does  it  acttially  take  part  of  the 

4f  the  domestic  production  of  Italian 

If  we  assume  that  it  does,  then  I 

follow  along  with  you.     If  we  as- 

sofaaehow  that  it  doesn't,  there  is  an 

qebate. 

Proxmixz.  Let's  spend  a  minute  on 
sonlehow. 
cin  it  possibly  do  anything  else? 
our  cheese  production  meeting  this 
now.  what  we  think  Is  a  fair  and 

price? 
:hee8e  is  going  to  come  In  at  a  sub- 
'  less  price  from  abroad  under  the 
s;  stem,  and  obviously  be  sold,  the 
we  not  going  to  get  bigger.  If  it  is 
:ome  in  under  a  higher  quota,  lower 
own  dairy  production  is  knocked 


Alkzm.  And  under  the  sanitary  re- 

that  we  have  in  this  country,  we 

Usadvantage,  as  I  undnstand. 

A>4)KRsoN.  I  dont  think  there  is  any 

on  that  part  of  the  problem,  Sena- 


AiKZN.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do 

of  that,  because  when  our  dairy- 

rfequlred  to  operate  under  high  sanl- 

restflctlons   and   the   imported   manu- 

are  not,  of  course,  the  importers 

advantage  over  the  domestic  pro- 

i  Ind  that  applies  to  the  restrictions 

pr^uctlon  of  fluid  milk. 

you  have  got  dairymen  In  your 

'>r  Peoxmizz,  that.  If  they  had  to 

the  requirements  of  most  of  our 

would  probably  cost  them  $1,000 

~  "■  put  them  out  of  business. 
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Senator  PaoxMiu.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  that. 

Senator  Aikzn.  But  your  cheese  manu- 
facturers run  into  that  same  thing,  except 
that  It  is  in  reverse.  Tour  cheese  manu- 
facturers are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to 
manufacturers  in  certain  foreign  countries 
where  the  same  sanitary  requirements  are 
not  applied. 

Senator  Proxicizz.  I  will  accept  the  second 
part,  but  as  far  as  the  first  part  Is  concerned, 
I  have  visited  literally  thousands  of  farms  in 
the  State,  and  I  have  gone  Into  those  milk- 
houaes.  and  I  know  the  tremendous  expense 
that  they  have  gone  to  to  provide  the  moat 
sanitary  kind  of  situation  in  terms  of  the 
concrete  mllkhouse  and  in  terms  of  all  sorts 
of  sterilization  processes  and  so  forth,  all 
over  the  State. 

Senator  Aikzn.  That  is  true.  But  you  go 
along  with  me  on  the  foreign  competition. 
If  the  foreign  competition  is  not  required  to 
go  even  that  far,  they  have  an  advantage. 

Senator  Proxjcirx.  I  a^ee  with  you  100 
percent.  And  I  think  that  la  something  that 
oxight  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration. 

I  realize  you  gentlemen  are  not  in  the 
Tariff  Commission,  but  you  are  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  should  have 
been  consulted  on  this. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  want  to  say  this  about 
bleu  cheese  or  Romano  cheeses  or  any  other 
that  can  be  imported.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
people  who  Insist  on  the  imported  cheese 
probably  do  it  because  of  the  name;  it  Just 
puts  them  on  a  little  higher  social  level. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  I  think  there  is  a  very 
tiny  percentage  of  people  who  buy  their 
cheese  on  the  basis  of  the  label  and  so  forth 
and  they  cannot  really  discriminate.  I  chal- 
lenge any  taster  to  tell  the  real  difference. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  It  li  obvious  from 
what  I  said  that  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this 
particular  field  of  trying  to  clarify  distinc- 
tions of  the  type  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Senator  Proxuirz.  Now,  on  page  2,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph,  you  say: 

"The  actual  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
the  entire  1959-60  marketing  year  averaged 
9323  a  hundredweight  for  manufacturing 
milk  and  59.5  cents  a  poimd  for  butterfat, 
which  is  almost  precisely,  not  quite,  what 
the  bill  calls  for. 

"The  bill  seeks  to  maintain  approximately 
this  level  for  the  current  1960-61  marketing 
year." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  con';e-vatl'»>, 
when  all  costs  are  rising  to  the  farmer.  We 
are  not  asking  for  an  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage,  which  is  expected  to  be  asked  by 
labor  In  the  country,  and  we  are  not  asking 
for  any  kind  of  an  increase  in  prices,  which 
certainly  every  company  U  asking  for;  we  are 
Just  asking  to  maintain  the  present  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  make  a  tre- 
mendously persuasive  policy  case  for  doing 
this  for  the  farmer  In  view  of  how  low  his 
income  is,  how  hard  he  works,  and  how 
greatly  he  has  Increased  his  efllclency.  And 
your  sole  answer,  I  presume,  would  be  that 
while  this  may  be  true,  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  realities  of  production  and  con- 
sumption, and  In  your  Judgment  this  would 
upset  that  situation;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  Department 
wants  to  make  clear  that  the  standards  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949,  which  is  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply,  will  be  met.  The 
prospects  are  that  we  will  have  to  accept 
delivery  of  more  nonfat  dry  milk  this  year 
than  ever  before  in  history.  Cheese  will  be 
lower,  butter  will  probably  be  lower  than 
usual. 

Milk  production  In  April  of  this  year  was 
the  second  highest  on  record.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  In  the  Department  would  ar- 
gue with  either  of  the  three  gentlemen's 
arguments  or  presentations  this  morning 
that  farmers  are  not  getting  parity,  tliat  the 
CQsU  have  gone  up.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  issue  there  that  I  know  of. 
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Senator  Proxmizz.  Z  find  that,  having  es- 
tablished that,  Z  want  to  move  to  something 
else. 

You  say  in  the  next  paragraph  that: 
"The  number  oi  milk  oows  on  January  1, 
1960,  was  seven-tenths  of  a  percent  smaller 
than  a  yecu*  earlier.  This  was  the  smallest 
decrease  In  6  years.  The  numbers  of  year- 
ling heifers  and  heifer  calves  on  January  1 
were  larger  than  In  recent  years.  The  num- 
bers of  these  replacements  per  100  milk 
cows  were  the  largest  on  record." 

Does  this  not  have  a  lot  more  to  do  with 
the  price  of  beef  than  it  does  with  milk,  or 
at  least  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  price  of 
beef? 

If  the  price  of  beef  drope,  you  are  mca-e 
likely  to  get  an  increase  In  milk  cows;  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  BzALL.  I  think  it  Is  recognized  that 
there  Is  an  Interplay  between  the  two. 

However,  the  point  that  is  being  con- 
sidered here  is  that  under  present  conditions 
farmers  are  responding  to  the  extent  of  in- 
creasing dairy  stocks,  and  thence  supplies,  in 
keeping  with  tbe  provisions  of  law  that  ade- 
quate supplies  will  be  assured  by  the  price 
support  program,  and  therefore  we  neces- 
sarily look  ahead  at  these  figures  on  dairy 
numbers  and  possible  replacements  In  eval- 
uating the   potential. 

Senator  Proxmixz.  This  is  the  whole  basic 
assumption  that  I  have  argued  with,  and  I 
have  tried  again  and  again  to  get  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  provide  me  figures 
for  It,  and  I  have  not  been  successful  in 
eliciting  them. 

You  made  the  statement  about  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  demand  for  butter.  And  now 
you  make  the  assertion,  Mr.  Beall,  with  the 
notion  that  as  prices  go  up,  you  will  Increase 
your  dairy  herd  and  Increase  production,  and 
as  prices  go  down  you  decrease  your  dairy 
herd  and   decrease  production. 

This  makes  our  farmers  fighting  mad,  they 
say  this  is  not  true,  they  say  as  prices  go 
down  they  are  forced  in  any  way  they  can 
to  Increase  production,  they  have  to  cover 
their  taxes  to  cover  their  Interest,  to  cover 
the  necessities  of  their  family,  they  have  to, 
they  are  in  a  sweatshop  situation  where  they 
Just  have  to  produce  more.  And  that  is  why 
I  earnestly  once  again  solicit  statistics  to 
establish  this  fact  that  you  do  get  an  in- 
crease In  production  as  prices  go  up,  and 
you  get  a  reduction  in  production  as  prices 
go  down. 

Certainly  the  whole  history  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  7  years  would  con- 
tribute the  contrary.  We  had  a  fairly  stable 
production,  not  entirely,  but  fairly  stable, 
during  relatively  high  prices  in  the  few 
years  before  1952.  Since  then  we  have  had 
a  terrible  drop  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
dairy  farmer  In  dairy  prices  and  a  steady,  a 
fairly  steady,  production  and  Increaiie  in 
production. 

Mr.  Beall.  Let  me  point  out.  Senator,  I 
didn't  make  the  statement  that  as  prices 
go  down  production  goes  up,  or  vice  versa; 
what  I  did  point  out 

Senator  Prozmirx.  This  follows  from  this 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Beall.  What  I  did  point  out  was  the 
record  we  use  to  project  ahead  as  to  whether 
there  will  be  sxifflclent  supplies  indicates 
that  the  number  of  dairy  cattle  has  been 
reduced  less  than  It  has  In  recent  years,  that 
the  nimiber  of  replacement  heifers  available 
Is  greater  than  It  has  been,  and  therefore 
we  can  assume  that  If  this  is  a  factor  at  all 
In  potential  production,  supplies  should  be 
adequate  this  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  may  be,  but  then 
you  will  not  argue,  I  take  It,  with  any  en- 
thusiasm that  if  we  have  moderate  increase 
price  supports  you  are  going  to  get  an  in- 
crease In  milk  productlonT 

Will  you  concede  that  that  part  of  th* 
equation   would   not   Increasef 


Mr.  BX4LL.  Well,  I  would  only  point  to  the 
record  here  as  to  what  farmers  ar*  now 
doing. 

Senator  Pzoxmizk.  But  yoo  would  not  re- 
late that  necessarily  to  what  they  are  re- 
ceiving in  the  way  of  price*? 

Mr.  Bfat.t.    Certainly. 

Senator  Prozmirz.  Then  we  go  right  back 
to  where  I  started.  Then  you  are  saying 
that  relatively  as  the  price  of  milk  Is  better 
or  increases,  they  will  produce  more  or  In- 
crease their  herd;   is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bzaix.  The  important  point  in  this 
projection  Is  what  they  are  doing  here  now. 

Now,  your  immediate  question.  I  am  sure. 
Is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  a  lot  of  good 
economists  differ  on  this.  My  personal 
opinion  on  this  doesn't  have  anything  to  do 
with   what   we   are   locking   at   ahead  here. 

Senator  Proxmixz.  No;  I  want  the  statis- 
tics, and  so  forth,  from  you  gentlemen  that 
you  may  have  in  the  Department  to  estab- 
lish the  basic  assiuaptlon  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  been  making  con- 
sistently, that  he  can  solve  the  surplus  prob- 
lem by  reducing  price  supports,  or  at  least  by 
having  price  supports,  as  he  might  put  It, 
on  a  more  realistic  level. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  confirmation  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  dairy,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  the  experts  in 
the  Department  on  that. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  our  position  h«% 
would  be  the  same  as  yovu^,  sir,  when  you 
are  talking  about  relative  prices,  as  beef 
prices  go  down  relative  to  dairy  prices,  I 
think  it  Is  fairly  obvious  you  will  get  more 
milk  and  less  beef.  I  thought  that  was  what 
tbe  Senatc«-  was  suggesting  a  while  ago  as 
your  Interpretation. 

SenatCH-  Proxmirz.  I  will  go  along  on  that, 
but  looking  at  the  whole  farm  picture  over- 
all, you  might  get  a  shift  from  one  com- 
modity Into  another,  from  wheat  to  com, 
or  something,  or  from  dairy  to  beef.  But  the 
total  effect  on  farm  production,  it  does  not 
follow  that  as  you  decrease  prices  you  get 
a  decrease  In  production,  or  as  you  Increase 
prices  you  Increase  production.  And  if  this 
Is  agreed  upon,  then  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
almost  no  real  objection  that  I  can  see  to 
this  bill  except  the  consiuner  will  have  to 
pay  a  little  more,  which  I  think  we  can 
easily  Justify. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as  you 
have  conceded,  will  pay  almost  nothing  more, 
or  very  little  more. 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  will  pay  for  the  butter 
that  we  wUl  buy,  we  will  pay  about  2^4  cents 
more. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  Well,  the  question  Is, 
how  much  more  will  you  buy? 

Mr.  Ander.son.  If  we  buy  the  same  amount, 
I  think  we  will  have  to  concede  If  an  Increase 
In  price  ha^s  any  effect  at  all  on  a  case  like 
this,  it  would  be  a  slight  Increase  in  produc- 
tion and  a  slight  decrease  in  consumption, 
If  this  bin  has  any  effect. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  I  do  not  stipulate  on 
that  at  all. 

I  have  been  appealing  again  and  again  for 
statistics  to  establish  It,  without  success. 

At  any  rate,  you  say  that  you  will  have  to 
pay  2>'2  cents  more  per  pound  for  butter,  and 
multiply  that  by  the  amount  of  butter  you 
are  buying  and  you  can  compute  the  cost,  at 
least  in  terms  of  butter  and  by  the  same 
amount. 

Make  whatever  assumptions  you  want  to 
make  and  specify  them,  and  provide  that  for 
the  record. 

Now,  on  page  3,  again,  toward  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  you  say: 

"If  market  demand  will  not  continue  to 
result  In  such  higher  level,  maintaining  the 
higher  level  through  support  operations 
would  tend  to  widen  again  the  gap  between 
production  and  consumption  and  to  Increase 
Government  purchasee." 

Again  that  depends  entirely  on  the  as- 
sumption that  hlgh«   prloes  will   bring  In 


higher  production,  and  It  may  be  that  you 
will  be  right  if  you  aamune  that  everything 
elae  remains  the  same,  Including  beef  prices, 
but  what  you  are  doing  then  by  keeping  dairy 
prices  down  Is  to  have  a  dqiressant  effect  oa 
the  beef  price  the  fanners  get;  If  you  in- 
creased the  price  of  dairy,  then  the  price  of 
beef,  being  interrelated,  would  also  tend  to 
Increase.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  Bkaix.  If  your  dairy  cattle  went  to 
market. 

Senator  Proxmixz.  This  is  the  one  concrete 
and  definite  fact  that  we  can  agree  on  and 
the  farm  economists  can  establish,  there  is 
this  relationship. 

As  far  as  the  overall  situation  is  con- 
cerned, the  overall  statistics  since  1953  in- 
dicate the  contrary:  as  prices  go  down,  the 
production  probably  Is  not  affected  very 
much,  and  If  anything  experience  would  sug- 
gest more  production  increases.  But  I'm 
sure  you  can  explain  that.  Nevertheless 
the  hard  facts  show  that  as  total  prices  go 
down  for  all  farmers,  it  would  seem  that 
farmers  produce  as  much  or  m<He. 

Mr.  Emzst.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  In  farmers'  prices  in  the  last  8  years. 
In  the  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and 
butterfat  in  the  last  6  years.  It  has  been 
so  small  that  it  is  {vactlcally  Imposslhte  to 
measure  relationships  meaningfully. 

Senator  PaozMisz.  Of  eouzse,  there  was  a 
colossal  reduction  7  or  8  years  ago;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

That  was  the  big  drop,  in  1964. 

Mr.  Emzzt.  This  was  a  sharp  increase  about 
1952  or  1953.  and  then  the  support  level  was 
dropped.  Production  leveled  oS.  Then  It 
receded  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
point. 

Mr.  ElMXRT.  Going  back  historically,  that  Is 
cue  of  the  difficulties,  either  the  conditions 
have  changed  or  there  have  been  small 
changes  in  prices. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  X  think  we  have  to 
evaluate  that  in  terms  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  coet  of  living  in  terms  of  what  tbe 
farmers  realize,  the  cost  of  equipment  and 
land  and  taxes  and  everything  else  that  has 
gone  up,  and  as  he  has  received  the  same 
per  hundredweight  for  milk,  the  value  of 
those  dollars  he  Is  getting  have  declined  and 
depreciated,  so  In  effect  he  has  received  a 
lower  actual  real  price. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much.  You  have  certainly  given  a  frank 
and  useful  statement.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  supply  that  material  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Beall.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Proxmirz.  The  next  vritnees  is  Mr. 
E.  M.  Norton,  secretary  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Pederatton. 

statement   of   X.   M.    NORTON 

My  name  is  K.  M.  Ncxten.  I  am  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Pederation. 
Our  offices  are  located  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  1731  I  Street  NW. 

The  federation  Is  an  organization  of  dairy 
farmer  owned  and  controlled  cooperatives. 
The  cooperatives  in  the  federation  have 
farmer  membership  in  48  States. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  are  devel- 
oped by  the  dairy  farmer  membership  of 
our  cooperatives.  This  means  that  the  policy 
position  of  the  federation  represents  the 
views  of  the  people  most  knowledgeable 
about  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk, 
the  dairy  farmers. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Norton,  at  this 
point  would  you  indicate  how  the  policy 
is  arrived  at  on  this  kind  of  legislation  in 
this  organization? 

Was  the  position  taken  by  the  co(^>eratives 
arrived  at  by  executive  committee? 

Mr.  NoaroK.  By  board  action.  We  meet 
usually  twice  a  year,  but  certainly  once  a 
year  in  our  annual  oooTentlon.  The  second 
meeting  is  subject  to  call,  if  it  is  necessary, 
and  usually  Is. 
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I  might  say  that  75  percent  of  our  board 
are  actually  dairy  fanners,  that  ia  necessary 
by  the  bylaws  themselves.  Twenty-flve  per- 
cent of  the  bocu'd  membership  can  be  em- 
ployees, and  we  recognize  those  usually  as 
the  managerial  positions.  But  It  Is  3  to  1 
dairy  farmers. 

This  specific  bill  nvmibered  as  this  was 
not  before  o\ir  annual  convention  in  No- 
vember here  in  town  last  year,  but  the  dollars 
and  cents  numbers  that  are  contained  in 
this  bill  were  before  our  convention,  and 
it  was  voted  on  by  this  group,  138  on  the 
board,  there  were  117  that  voted,  voted 
unanimously  to  support  legislation  that 
contained  these  numbers. 

Now,  how- 

Senator   PsoxMntE.  That  is  about   as   ex- 
plicit a  directive  as  you  can  get. 
Mr.  NoBTOM.  That  is  right. 
Now,  how  you  arrived  at  these   numbers, 
we  didn't  go  .ato  that,  we  merely  arrived 
at  the  dollars  and  cents  level. 

Senator  Paoxuntx.  Go  right  ahead. 
Mr.  Norton.  We  want  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you.  Senator  Pkoxmire,  and  to 
Senators  Kznneot,  Hxtmphret,  McCastht, 
Stmington,  Young,  Morse.  Mundt,  Aiken, 
Carlson.  Magnuson,  Jackson,  Proxttt. 
WiLKT,  and  Hznnings  for  their  sponsorship 
of  S.  2917.  And  I  think  it  shows.  Senator, 
certainly  a  widespread,  nonpartisan  inter- 
est in  this  legislation,  and  certainly  in  the 
dairy  farmer. 

I  would  also  llSfe  to  comment  here  on  Sen- 
ator Aiken's  statement  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  pulling  prices  down,  and  such  a 
procedure  will  not  help  anyone,  and  he  has 
been  of  that  position  for  years,  and  so  have 
we.  That  is  why  we  do  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

Prom  the  charts  In  the  back  of  our  testi- 
mony here,  you  will  see  that  the  support 
level  of  manufacturing  milk  prices  and  fluid 
milk  prices  fall  very  closely  along  with  each 
other;  when  one  goes  down,  they  all  go 
down,  when  one  goes  up  they  all  go  up. 

Mr.  Norton.  We  have  tried  to  show  one 
of  the  points  that  you  were  making  there. 
It  is  Just  absolutely  not  so  that  a  reduction 
In  price  will  reduce  production. 

Now,    this   isn't    a   fact.      And    if   7   years 
won't  prove  it  to  us,  I  don't  know  how  it  will. 
You  can  see  from  the  charts  that  in  1952 
we    produced    about    97    billion    pounds    of 
milk,  and  in  1959  about  112  billion  pounds 
of  milk,  with  income  to  dairy  farmers  $100 
million  over  the  1952  level.     Now.  it  didn't 
stop  them,  as  you  stated;   It  made  them  get 
out  and  hustle  to  pay  their  taxes  and  living. 
Also  the  charts  will  show — and  I  person- 
ally believe  It  is  an  absolute  falsehood  that 
a  reduction  in  price  to  the  farmer  will  re- 
duce the  price  to  the  consumer.    If  that  was 
so.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  a  farmer  in 
the   country  objecting  to   the   reduction   in 
price  supf)orts.     What  they  object   to  most 
of  all  is  that  the  consumer  gets  no  benefit 
from  their  reduction. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  point  they  are 
making  is  that  this  bill  will  prevent  a  re- 
duction in  price  to  the  farmer? 
Mr.  Norton.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  PaoxMniE.  In  doing  so.  it  will  not 
affect  the  consumer  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
experience  we  have  had — that  Is.  if  the 
farmer  suffered  this  reduction,  if  he  went 
down  to  $3.0€  per  hundredweight  and  then 
back,  the  consumer  could  not  expect  an 
equivalent  drop  in  the  price  he  pays  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  information? 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
ing exactly. 

Further,  this  bill  should  not  cost  the 
consumer  one  single  penny,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  previous  testimony  here,  the  price 
that  the  handler  or  consumer  is  pa]ring  now 
is  a  little  above  the  price  mentioned  in  this 
bill.  $3.22. 

I  think  the  Dei>6u-tment  testified  that  the 
price,  the  oommercial  buying  price  of  milk 
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1  LOW  is  around  $3.29.    So  obviously  the 

should  pay  no  more.  If  the  handler 

$3.29  for  milk  and  you  set  a  support 

$3.22,  how  could  it  cost  the  con- 

anythlng? 

Prozmirx.  How  about   the  argu- 

;hey  make  that  this  averages  out.  In 

words,  that  It  was  down   in  April  to 

according  to  Congressman  Johnson  s 

testim>ny.  and  maybe  it  will  slip  down  in 

und   then  come  back  up   in   the   fall. 

!^ORTON.  That  is  the  purpose  of  a  price 

program,  to  level  off  these  humps 

blimps  for  a  farmer. 
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Proxmire.  I  can  see  that.  But  in 
Df  the  consumer,  if  the  price  is  going 
a. 22  in  May,  instead  of  $3.10  or  $3.06 

where  does  the  money  come  from? 
Norton.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Proxmire.  If  the   fanner  is  going 

rec4ive  $3.22  in  May,  if  this  kind  of  bill 

as   compared   to   $3.06,   so   the   farm 

Is  going  to  be  higher  than  It  would 

wiljjout  this   bill,   and   If   the   consumer 

pay  more,  who  does?     Where  does 

additional  14  cents  per  hundredweight 

from? 

iJoRTON.  The  consumer  will  pay  It;  he 

it  anyway.     If  this  bill  is  not  passed, 

1  aake  you  a  small  wager  here  that  the 

win  not  pay  less  come  October  or 

ne,  or  July. 

Proxmire.  The  handler  may  pay  a 
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Norton.  He   is   not  going  to  pay   any 

He  is  going  to  keep  his  price  exactly 

sadie,  and  the  level  that  is  being  paid  will 

down   to    $3.06,    but    the    price    to    the 

consuE»er   will   continue  right    along. 

Proxmire.  The   p>olnt   Is  that   un- 

blll  the  dairy  farmer's  Income  would 

moderately  increased  or  Improved? 

Morton.  Right. 

:or  Proxmire.  Where  would  this  come 
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IfoRTON.  If  it  did  drop  to  $3.06  and  the 

passed  and  it  remained  at  $3.22,  the 

wt)uld  have  to  pay  for  it.  for  any  stocks 

bought. 

calculated  on  last  year's  purchases— 

:hink  that  is  a  fair  assumption,  be- 

iie  Department   indicates   that  milk 

is  up   only  1   percent  this  year. 

on  average  population  increases, 

to  keep  up  with  that  you  have  to 

percent  a  year  in  milk  production, 

about  2  billion  pounds  of   milk  is 

by    Just    the    average    population 

so   we   are   holding  our   own. 

therefore,   I    think   It   is   safe    to    as- 

we  will  buy  no  more   this  year, 

Gofernment  will  buy  no  more  this  year 

bought  last   year.     If   that  is  so, 

bill    was    enacted    into    law.    they 

pay    $2.9    million    for    butter,    they 

$900,000  for  cheese,  and  $3,800,000 

poT*der.   or   a   total   overall   of   the   milk 

ojuld  presumably  be  diverted  into  Gov- 

storage  of  $7,294,000. 

Senatior    Proxmire.  That    makes    my    estl- 

o:    $15  million  especially  conservative. 

^ORTON.  That  is  why  we  tried  to  cal- 

Ihe  exact  figure  based  on  last  year's 
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Proxmire.  I  am  glad  you  did. 
I ORTON.  I    would    like    to    point    out 
thing    you    mentioned    concerning 
Controls. 

does  not  make  sense  to  me,  that  the 

Governqvent,  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

the  request  to  the  Tariff   Com- 

to    increase    the    imports    of   Edam 

Ootida  cheese,   would   decide   that   our 

domestic   farmers   could   not   stand   in 

agricultural  economy  an  Increase  of  $7 

but    we    could    take    in    $3    million 

foreign  cheese. 

there  Is  no  question  that  the  dl- 

3f  milk  Into  Cheddar  cheese  which 

1  )ought  by  the  Govenunent  will  take 

minute  this  cheese  hits  the  mar- 


ket. We  have  seen  it  happen  time  and  time 
again,  we  have  seen  it  happen  with  other 
cheeses,  where  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
allowed  them  in. 

The  notable  example  is  our  example  of 
Exoline  that  hit  the  eastern  shore  here  Of 
course  you  folks  in  the  Midwest  thought 
that  the  Federal  orders  were  terrible,  that 
this  was  all  backing  up.  when  actually  there 
was  a  9-mlllion -pound  slug  of  butter  that 
hit  the  eastern  shore  right  in  the  ice  cream 
season  from  New  Zealand. 

It  was  named  something  different  than 
butter,  you  see,  and  it  took  us  9  montiks 
to  get  It  stopped.  That  is  why  we  have  ad- 
vocated for  a  long  time  we  Just  think  the 
Tariff  Commission  Is  too  slow  and  too  cum- 
bersome, and  this  obligation  of  limiting  Im- 
ports should  be  turned  over  to  the  Depiirt- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  where  we  can  discu.ss 
It  without  going  through  all  the  formal 
hearings  and  rigmarole  that  we  have  to  go 
through  in  the  Tariff  Commission.  The 
horse  Is  already  out  of  the  pasture  by  the 
time  we  get  these  Imports  stopped. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  think  you  are  dead 
right  on  the  representation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — It  seems  to  me  they 
had  to  concede,  they  could  not  do  anything 
else.  If  you  are  going  to  import  this  cheese — 
well,  they  did  argue  that  there  were  some 
people  that  would  only  eat  cheese  that  was 
made    in    Italy.    Italian    type   or    Gouda    or 

Edam — that  has  to  be  made  in  Holland 

Mr.  Norton    We  make  that  here. 
Senator  Proxmire    We   make   it   in   Green 
County,  and  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  Norton.  I  have  tasted  it  in  Holland, 
and  I  don't  know  the  difference,  and  I  think 
maybe  I  like  ours  better. 

Senator  Proxmire  It  Is  a  little  more  sani- 
tary. 

Mr.  Norton.  That  is  right. 
May  I  say  this  in  defense  of  the  gentle- 
men from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  Is  longer  than  2  years  or  5  years  that  I 
have  been  there,  so  I  don't  think  I  am  re- 
vealing any  secrets,  at  least  I  am  legal  if 
I  do.  And  I  have  fought  this  battle  of  im- 
ports from  the  very  same  position  that  these 
gentlemen  were  in,  and  I  felt  imports  would 
hinder  our  price  support  program  when  I 
was  there. 

But  these  three  men  at  this  table  are 
not  the  fellows  that  ought  to  be  up  here 
at  this  stand  on  this  problem,  but  the  For- 
eign Agriculture  Service  and  the  State  De- 
partment ought  to  be  talking  at)out  this. 
I  don't  know  Just  how  much  of  this  dairy 
business  they  want  to  give  away,  but  if  you 
let  them  loose,  they  will  give  away  all  of  It 
Senator  Proxmire  If  they  are  going  to  do 
It,  they  should  certainly  not  oppose  a  modest 
bin  of  this  tj'pe. 

Mr,  Norton.  Not  at  all.  It  Just  doesn't 
make  any  sense  at  all.  I  guess  those  are 
all  the  points. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Mr.  Healy  or  Mr.  Poet? 
Mr.  He^lt.  No. 
Mr.  Post.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  very  fine.  And 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  statement. 
Your  support  of  this  bill  means  a  lot. 

Statement  of  Gilbert  C.  Rohde,  President, 
Wisconsin  Farmers  Union,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis.,  Representing  the  National 
Farmers  Union 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to 
have  you  here.  You  have  a  wonderful  repu- 
tation in  Wisconsin,  as  does  your  fine  organ- 
ization, which  has  certainly  been  a  real  cham- 
pion of  all  farmers,  dairy  farmers  as  well  as 
the  other  farmers. 

You  are  representing  the  National  Farmers 
Union  as  well  as  the  Wisconsin  Farmers 
Union? 

Mr.  Rohde.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  may  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  Senate  bill  2917,  to  establish  a 
higher  price  support  level  for  milk,  butter- 
fat,  and  their  byproducts  demands  consid- 
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erable  attention  by  those  of  us  in  Wisconsin 
who  live  in  that  area  which  is  by  far  the 
Nation's  leading  State  in  milk  production. 
Our  interest  In  the  proposed  amendment 
stems  directly  from  the  economic  position 
that  our  farmers  In  Wisconsin  find  them- 
selves in  presently. 

Ever  since  1952,  dairy  farmers  have  been 
subject  to  an  economic  condition  which  saw 
the  price  of  their  milk  and  its  products  gen- 
erally decline  while  the  production  costs  con- 
tinually increased. 

President  Pat  ton  of  National  Fanners  Un- 
ion asked  me  to  express  his  regrets  at  being 
unable  to  be  here  today  and  requests  that 
I  represent  him  in  speaking  for  National 
Farmers  Union  as  well  as  our  Wisconsin  or- 
ganization. 

On  several  occasions  we  have  spoken  pub- 
licly recognizing  the  fact  that  the  farmer's 
responsibility  for  improving  his  economic 
condition  should  rest  to  a  greater  extent  with 
his  own  development  of  a  better  distribution 
and  control  of  supply.  But  I  am  sure  all  of 
ua  recognize  tlvat  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
fanners  to  accomplish  these  objectives  with- 
out the  benefit  of  guidance  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  deals  specifically  with  their  prob- 
lem or  without  an  opportunity  to  develop 
these  programs  with  Government  assistance. 

It  has  been  o\ir  privilege  in  the  past  year 
to  appear  in  behalf  of  our  organization  rec- 
onunending  what  are  recognized  as  new 
approaches  to  the  farm  problem,  but  this 
far  It  appears  that  not  a  sufficient  amount 
of  support  has  been  enlisted  In  the  Congress 
for  such  recommendations  to  take  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  return  our  attention  to  the 
existing  price  support  legislation  and  are 
supporting  Senate  bill  2917. 

Senator  Proxmirr.  May  I  interrupt  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Rohde,  to  say  that  I  think  there 
is  sufllcient  support  In  the  Congress,  but 
the  fact  that  we  have  this  overhanging  spec- 
ter of  a  veto  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
pass  legislation  luider  these  circumstances. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Democratic  Party  has 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  I  feel  strongly  that  there 
is  a  sentiment  for  new  farm  legislation  and 
a  new  farm  bill,  but  our  point  of  view  con- 
tradicts that  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
so  clearly,  and  we  have  so  much  experience 
In  having  farm  bills  vetoed,  that  wc  do  not 
feel  we  have  the  strength  to  pas«  legislation 
over  the  veto.  And  I  think  that  Is  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  problem. 

Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  BoHDx.  There  are  constant  reassur- 
ances  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that 
the  outlook  for  dairy  farming  is  Improving. 
Yet  the  evidence  provided  by  farm  econ- 
omists and  farmers  themselves  points  the 
other  way. 

Less  than  a  month  ago.  the  Secretary  re- 
peated his  prediction  that  the  Nation's  dairy 
farmers  would  have  the  best  year  in  history. 
However,  his  own  USDA  reports  forecast 
lower  mUk  prices  In  1960.  We  think  the 
Secretary  conveniently  looks  at  the  gross 
Income  figures  before  the  dairy  farmer's  high 
production  costs  are  deducted. 

There  are  other  factors  that  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  problem  from  time  to  time.  Re- 
cently the  manufactured  price  of  milk  grad- 
ually Increased  in  Wisconsin  to  a  point 
where  farmers  were  receiving  a  little  above 
the  $3.20  per  hundredweight  and  we  under- 
stand the  explanation  for  this  was  that  the 
supply  and  demand  relationship  concerning 
cheese  and  other  products  was  in  near  bal- 
ance. However,  as  soon  as  many  of  the  milk 
plants  who  had  previously  been  producing 
dried  milk  and  selling  their  product  to  the 
Government  through  the  purchase  program, 
diverted  their  efforts  through  their  ability 
to  become  flexible  In  situations  such  as  this, 
they  immediately  started  producing  cheese, 
resulting  In  an  oversupply  on   the  market, 


and  we  saw  the   price  of  milk  drop   to  Its 
original  pegged  price  of  $3.06. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  all  to  find  many 
of  our  processing  plants  In  Wisconsin  speclfl- 
cally  designed  to  great  flexibility,  which  In 
turn  has  permitted  them  to  take  advantage 
of  producing  that  product  which  commands 
the  highest  price  at  any  given  time.  But 
these  practices  have  likewise  resulted  in 
keeping  the  general  price  structure  for  all 
commodities  at  a  price  no  higher  than  what 
was  dictated  by  the  price  support  legislation. 

A  further  aggravation  to  the  Wisconsin 
problem  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  our  pric- 
ing structure  is  based  upon  3.5  milk  while 
the  support  price  is  based  upon  a  national 
average  of  3.86  milk.  Thus,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee when  I  tell  you  that  the  average  price 
received  for  manufactured  milk  on  my  farm 
last  year  averaged  $2.97  per  hundredweight. 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  is  the  price  today 
that  you  get? 

Mr.  RoHDX.  I  understand  that  the  cheese 
factories  are  paying  off  at  about  3.8  or  3.9,  as 
of  the  first  15  days  of  April. 

The  cost-price  squeeze  is  not  confined  en- 
tirely to  what  we  consider  the  average  family 
farm  operations. 

Senator  Proxmire.  May  I  interrupt  again. 

This  is  for  what  test  grade  milk? 

Mr.  Rohde.  About  3.5. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  problem  that  oc- 
curs to  me  is  that  yesterday  Mr.  Norton  in- 
dicated that  this  was  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  Increasing  the  present  price  as  keeping  the 
price  from  going  down.  And  In  his  Judg- 
ment this  was  a  situation  that  confronted  us 
at  the  present  time — I  think  Lester  Johnson 
used  the  figure  of  $3.17.  and  tJtie  average  price 
of  manufactiired  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  around  $3.22. 

Mr.  RoHDK.  Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  You  used  the  figure  of 
$3.08.  That  is  actually  the  price  that  you 
are  getting  on  your  farm.  So  that  is  con- 
tradictory. The  explanation  of  course  la  that 
the  other  figures  are  the  national  average. 

For  the  record,  how  would  this  bill,  if 
passed,  affect  the  price  that  you  receive  for 
your  milk? 

Mr.  RoHDE.  We  have  generally  found  that 
the  price  that  we  received  for  our  milk 
which  goes  to  the  cheese  plants  is  deter- 
mined directly  by  the  price  support  legis- 
lation on  the  books.  If  this  law  were  passed, 
I  think  the  support  price  level  would  deter- 
mine the  price  of  milk,  the  3.20  figure  or 
the  3.25 — it  depends  entirely  on  the  butter- 
fat  content;  3.5  milk  is  the  milk  which  Is 
best  adapted  to  the  production  of  cheese, 
and  a  7-cent  differential  takes  effect  from 
3  5  up  or  down. 

For  example,  if  I  had  milk  testing  through 
4,  I  would  get  about  7  cents  less  than  the 
established  price  at  the  factory. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Rohde.  The  cost-price  squeeze  Is  not 
confined  entirely  to  what  we  consider  to  be 
average  family  farm  operations.  A  Kansas 
f.-u-m  wife  recently  wrote  an  outstanding 
feature  article  for  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  in  which  she  pointed  out  that  their 
720-acre  commercial  dairy  farm  had  made 
little  If  any  profit  in  good  years  and  In  bad 
years  had  lost  as  much  as  $4,068.  "Not  a 
single  economist  forecasts  any  Improvement 
in  farm  Income  rise,"  rejxjrted  this  Justifi- 
ably disgruntled  farm  wife. 

I  think  it  would  be  proper  to  point  out 
here  that  in  this  particular  case  these  people 
were  producing  grade  A  milk  for  a  fluid 
market  and  to  a  degree  are  protected  through 
the  pricing  structure  of  a  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting order. 

Many  of  our  small  farm  operators  are 
being  forced  out  of  dairying  and  are  re- 
quired to  make  the  crucial  decision  and 
social  readjustaients  that  affect  their  fam- 
ily's welfare  and  the  community  as  well. 


Recently  reporters  from  such  publications 
as  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  toured  the  Middle  West 
and  spedflcally  made  a  survey  In  the  south- 
ern area  of  Wisconsin  and  have  described 
the  exodus  of  farmers  from  the  rural  areas 
to  find  employment  in  the  city.  The  story 
is  the  same  all  over.  F'anners  report  that 
the  high  Investment  required,  coupled  with 
the  low  prices  received.  Is  not  worth  the 
hard  work  and  the  risk  and  the  sacrifice. 

These  adjustments,  stemming  from  the 
conditions  we  find  in  an  Industry  requiring 
the  greatest  amount  of  hourly  labor,  con- 
siderable Investments  In  modem  facilities, 
and  subject  to  the  complex  distribution 
problems  that  exist,  certainly  need  some 
immediate  attention  If  the  dairy  economy  is 
going  to  continue  to  support  the  rural  en- 
vironment which  we  have  come  to  recognise 
as  an  Important  necessity  In  keeping  our 
country  strong. 

We  realize  that  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration caniiot  appreciably  brighten  this 
dark  picture.  Admittedly,  a  16  cent  per 
htuidredweight  boost  In  the  price  support 
for  manufactured  milk  would  still  leave  our 
price  structure  about  60  cents  per  hundred- 
weight below  the  level  of  10  years  ago.  But 
Wisconsin  farmers  who  In  the  past  few  years 
averaged  between  $3  and  $3.13  per  hundred- 
weight for  their  milk  would  welcome  any 
price  Increase  In  view  of  the  fcxvcast  of 
lower  prices  ahead. 

A  price  increase,  for  example,  of  10  ceata 
per  hundredweight  for  the  past  year's  pro- 
duction could  mean  doae  to  an  additional 
$20  million  for  Wisconsin  farmers.  Itie  16 
cents  per  hundredweight  proposed  Increase 
would  likewise  offer  additional  hope  to  those 
farmers  who  are  producing  for  a  specific 
market  under  a  milk  marketing  order,  and 
who  find  a  considerable  amount  of  their  pro- 
duction going  Into  manufactured  products 
for  which  they  receive  a  blend  price  which 
is  not  now  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  that 
the  technological  advances  of  science  have 
dictated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  BoHOK.  We  earnestly  solicit  joui  sup- 
port for  Senate  bill  2917  because  we  feel  It 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  offering  the 
dairy  farmer  concrete  evidence  that  the  cor- 
ner has  finally  been  turned  and  that  he  is 
on  the  road  back  from  the  depressed  prices 
of  the  late  1950 's. 

Senator  PxoxMmx.  Mr.  Rohde,  how  would 
you  answer  the  principal  argument  that  was 
made  yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spokesman,  which  was  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  supply  and  demand  for 
milk  did  not  permit  them  to  Increase  the 
support  price,  if  you  did  that  It  would  have 
a  double  effect:  First,  you  wotild  discourage 
consumption  and;  second,  you  would  encour- 
age production,  and  this  delicate  close  bal- 
ance that  we  have  would  be  put  out  of  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Rohde.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  discourage  consumption  at 
all.  because  currently 

Senator  Proxmire.  Let  me  interrupt  a  min- 
ute to  say  that  as  I  recall,  ICr.  Beau,  empha- 
sized the  effect  on  butter,  and  without  any 
documentation  he  made  that  assertion. 

Mr.  RoHDS.  The  cost  of  manufactured 
products,  the  coet  of  these  products  to  the 
consumer  is  about  at  a  point,  I  presume, 
which  Indicates  that  supply  and  demand  are 
about  In  balance.  I  dont  believe  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  would  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  at  all,  because  cunently 
the  relationship  of  demand  and  supply  are 
such  that  the  price  structure  has  moved  up 
In  butter  and  cheese  to  s  point  where  the 
fanner  back  home  is  getting,  or  was  get- 
ting, about  3.25,  In  some  cases. 

However,  because  of  the  increased  supply 
of  cheese  which  hit  the  market,  thoee  people 
who  were  handlers  of  the  product  were  able 
to   reduce  the  price  to  the  farmers.     And 
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somehow,  of  course,  the  reduction  of  the 
price  to  the  farmers  Is  never  felt  by  the 
consumers  in  the  same  proportion. 

Senator  Proxmike.  First,  you  say  this 
would  not  affect  Quid  milk? 

Mr.  ROHDE.  I  don't  believe  it  would. 

Senator  Phoxmire.  And  second,  as  far  as 
butter  and  cheese  Is  concerned,  there  has 
been  a  widening  in  profit  margins  because  of 
the  recent  development  on  cheese,  and  this 
has  not  diminished  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  it  has  reduced  the  price  paid  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  RoHOE.  Tes,  sir. 

Senator  Pkozmire.  And  what  this  would 
tend  to  do  would  be  to  increase  the  price 
paid  to  the  farmer  and  maintain  the  price 
to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  ROHSE.  I  think  it  would. 

The  second  thing  is.  I  don't  believe  this 
would  increase  the  production  on  the  farms 
to  any  appreciable  amount. 

First  of  all,  this  isn't  a  significant  enough 
increase  to  permit  people  to  go  into  dairying 
to  make  money. 

To  substantiate  what  I  have  to  sa}.  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  a  point  which 
was  prepared  by  a  university  specialist  who 
found  that  in  1958  the  average  price  received 
for  3.5  milk  was  about  93.11  per  hundred,  and 
at  these  prices  nearly  one-half  of  Wisconsin 
dairy  farmers  did  not  receive  enough  income 
to  cover  all  their  nonlabor  costs 

Senator  Proxmire.  More  than  one-half? 

Mr.  RoHDx.  More  than  one-half. 

Senator  PROxxniE.  And  that  is  a  publica- 
tion of  the  University  of  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  RoKDB.  Tes,  sir — which  was  prepared 
by  some  of  our  very  distinguished  people  at 
the  university. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Will  you  identify  this 
publication  for  the  record. 

Mr.  ROHDE.  This  Is  "Dairy  Marketing  Prob- 
lems in  Wisconsin,"  which  is  a  report  to 
Gov.  Gaylord  Nelson  by  the  Governor's  Dairy 
Marketing  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

I  can  name  the  Individuals  responsible. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Calbert,  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cook, 
Mr.  Truman  Oraf,  Mr.  Harlow  W.  Halvorson, 
Ur.  Wlllard  F.  Mueller,  Mr.  Marvin  A. 
Schaars.  who  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  Mr.  William  C.  Winder. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  Include  out- 
standing economists? 

Mr.  RoHDE.   Yes. 

Senator  Proxmire.  These  are  all  very  re- 
sponsible people.  And  they  say  that  one- 
half  of  the  farmers  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
have  no  net  whatsoever? 

Mr.  ROHDE.  Did  not  receive  enough  income 
to  recover  all  their  nonlabor  costs,  including 
Interest  on  Investment,  with  no  return 
whatsoever  for  the  operator. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  was  the  year  1958? 
Mr.    RoHDE.  Yes.      And    the   average    price 
received  by  dairy  farmers  for  3.5  testing  milk 
at   the   farm    average   $3.11    per    hundred. 


Statement  or  William  C.  Eckles,  General 
Manager,  Pure  Milk  Pbodtjcts  Coopera- 
tive. Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Bill,  why  don't  you  pro- 
ceed In  your  own  way? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for  hav- 
ing this  opportunity  to  present  this  material 
on  behalf  of  the  dairy  farmers  nationally 
and  the  State  of  Wisconsin  particularly. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement  here,  and 
copies  are  available  for  the  reporter  and  any 
other  Interested  parties. 

I  would  prefer  to  read  it,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  It  all  prepared. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Oo  right  ahead  and 
read  it. 

Mr.  Eckles.  And  if  you  like,  you  may 
comment  as  we  go  along. 

Pure  Milk  Products  is  a  bargaining  and 
service  association  representing  15,000  dairy 
farmers  located  throughout  the  State  of  Wls- 


consii^  and   j>art8  of  Illinois  and  Michigan. 

a  third  of  our  members  are  supplying 

A   milk   to   numerous   fluid    markets. 

remainder  are  engaged  In  the  produc- 

mllk  for  various  manufactured  dairy 

This  milk  goes  to  plants  making 

and    butterfat,    cheese,    and    other 

)f  manufactured  products  throughout 
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Milk    Products     Cooperative     urges 

of  S.  2917,  introduced  by  Senator 

in     behalf    of    himself.     Senator 

of  Wisconsin,  and  13  other  Senators, 

estiblish  a  minimum  price-support  level 

milk  and  butterfat  at  not  less  than  $3  22 

hu  Qdredweight  and  69.6  cents  per  pound, 

This  level  Is  approximately  the 

the  average  level  of  manufactured 

prices  which  has  existed  during  the 

years. 

move   to   bring  the  minimum   price- 
level  up  to  the  level  of  the  average 
)aid   for   the   past  2   years   Is   of   vital 
to  every   producer   of   manufac- 
mllk   because    of   the   ever-increasing 
costs. 
Proxmire.  This  is  a  point  I  would 
nail  down,  that  this  In  your  Judgment 
that  would   maintain   the   present 
would    not   attempt    to   elevate   in- 
a  substantially  higher  level,  I  take  It. 
keep  It  from  falling  primarily. 
Eckles.  Our  point  is  that  this  would 
the  thing  up  to  the  point  where  we 
experience  of  it  t>elng  in  the  past 
so,  and  it  would  be  very  important 
that  foundation  moved  up  there  while 
got  it  there. 

Proxmire.  It  seems  to  me  that  at 

when  Congress  is  very  seriously  con- 

and  I  think  very  properly  conslder- 

the  minimum  wage  to  a  dollar 

quarter  an  hour — the  President   has 

that  he  would  favor  81.15 — for  the 

Ijarmers  to  ask  that  their  present  low 

be   continued   at    the   present   level 

of    being   shoved    down    I    think    Is 

modest  request. 

IkTKLES  I  think  so.     And  I  think  Con- 
should  enact  legislation  to  keep  It  at 
point   rather   than    deteriorate   to   the 
that   the   Depwirtment   of   Agriculture 
that   it  might   be   permissive    to   go 
dOT*n  to  the  3.06  level.     I  would  like  to 
ihored  up  so  that  the  farmers  know 
will   stay   up   In   that   neighborhood 
matiufactured  milk  for  the  remainder  of 
year  at  least,  hoping  that  we  can 
I^llsh  something  further  before  another 
rolls  around. 

Proxmire.  Go  right  ahead. 

Eckles.  We    believe    it    is    logical    to 

the   price   of  this  product,  which 

vital   to  the  health  of  our  Nation,  at 

of  at  least  the  price  paid  In  the  past 

This   step   is   important,   not   only 

standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the 

farmer  himself,  but  also  to  the  exlst- 

the    many    cities    and    villages    in 

he  economy  is  tied  directly  to  their 

as  a  trading  center  for  farmers. 

this  level  of  prices  is  absolutely 

in  order  that  all  segments  of  our 

economy  related  to  dairy  production 

kept    in    a    reasonably    sound    and 

financial     condition.     Unless    dairy 

have  the  income,  related  farm  supply 

will  suffer   further. 

like  to  depart  from  the  prepared 

here  to  say  that,  traveling  through 

n   and    visiting  with    folks    who   are 

machinery  business,  and  so  forth, 

problems  that  farmers  are  experlenc- 

deflnltely    reflecting    themselves    In 

business  activity  for  people  who  are 

tractors,  milking  machines,  and  farm 

in  general.     We  have  got  increasing 

occurring  on  these  farms  in  other  lines 

the   normal   production    items,    to 

where  farmers  just  don't  have  the 

to    buy     tractors    and    replacement 
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equipment  in  the  volume  that  they  need 
They  are  operating  on  capital  that  has  been 
acquired  in  the  past,  and  they  are  having 
trouble    replacing    their    equipment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this  not  particularly 
true.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  this 
equipment  they  want  to  purchase  has  lii- 
c-eascd,  not  through  any  fault  cf  the  small 
town  dealers,  but  because  the  manufacturing 
costs  have  Just  inevitably  gone  up,  labor 
costs  have  Increased,  steel  costs  have  in- 
creased, and  all  the  ingredients  that  go  into 
what  the  farmer  buys  have  gone  up.  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  farmer  not 
only  finds  that  his  low  Income  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  buy.  but  the  low  Income  has 
a  lower  value  per  dollar  than  It  used  to? 

Mr.  Eckles  Purcha.^ing  ability,  that  Is 
right 

The  cost  of  these  items  have  Just  moved 
up  as  a  result  of  increased  wages  and  the 
cost  of  materials  that  maybe  aren't  a  result 
at  all  of  the  local  retailer,  but  they  are 
there  when  the  farmer  tries  to  buy  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Do  you  have  any  figures 
on  how  many  gallons  or  hundredweights— I 
don't  know  what  unit  would  be  mort  appro- 
priate— of  milk  it  would  take  to  buy  a  tractor 
as   compared   with.   say.  8  years  ago. 

Mr  Eckles.  I  don't  know  offhand,  but  I 
would  say  just  offhand,  very  quickly,  that  It 
is  20  or  25  percent  more  as  a  minimum. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
compared  with  the  figure  in  1949  and  1950. 
because  I  think  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture made  an  interesting  point  yesterday, 
that  the  present  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
is  not  far  from  what  It  was  12  years  ago;  not 
8  years  ago.  but  12  years  ago. 

And  they  might  argue,  or  It  might  be 
argued,  at  least,  that  the  Korean  war  tended 
t.o  dl.Utrt  the  price  temporarily  in  1951  52, 
i\nd  now  it  is  back  to  normal.  I  think  we 
can  approach  this  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  way  is  to  show  how  this  price  that  the 
farmer  Is  getting  will  not  do  because  It  will 
not  buy  the  things  he  has  got  to  have. 

Mr  Eckles.  I  have  figures  a  little  later  on 
here  comparing  it  with  a  1947-49  base,  which 
is  sort  of  that  perlcxl  between  the  Korean 
war  and  the  close  of  World  War  II.  which 
Rives  some  reflections  on  machinery  costs 
and  iK'ms.  and  so  forth. 
Senator  Ppoxmire  You  may  proceed. 
Mr  EcKiES  Recent  Government  reports 
show  that  our  national  income  in  1959  had 
Increased  86  percent  from  the  1947-49  aver- 
age and  our  national  population  has  grown 
by  some  20  percent.  Per  capita  disposable 
income  has  Increased  by  about  50  percent. 
This  greater  income  has  been  reflected  in  a 
general  increase  in  consumer  prices  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  which  has  been  about  26 
percent  above  the  1947-49  average  in  recent 
mo.'i'hs 

At  the  same  time,  dairy  prices  have  lag^^ed 
far  bfh'nd  The  national  average  retail  price 
of  d.iiry  products  has  Increased  only  16  per- 
cfnt.  and  prices  of  butter  and  cheese  have 
actu.illy  decreased. 

Now,  this  is  from  the  1947-49  level  that  we 
have  reference  to. 

Senator  Proxmire.  That  is  a  very  Interest- 
Int?  figure,  one  that  Is  almost  never  dis- 
cussed Tlie  price  of  butter  and  cheese  has 
decrca-Pd  <inre  1947  49. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  Is  right,  at  the  consumer 
level. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  then  If  you  Include 
fluid  milk,  the  corusumer  is  paying  only  16 
percent  more  for  milk,  which  Is  only  a  little 
more  than  half  the  Increase  In  all  the  other 
prices:  Is  that  rl:^ht? 

Mr  Eckles.  Yes.  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex: yes 

So  milk  and  dairy  products  are  definitely 
bargains  as  far  as  consumers  are  concerned 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  definitely  relates  to 
this  bill,  because  the  only  conceivable  ad- 
vantage that  the  consumer  would  get  out  of 
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this  is  buttar  and  cheese,  and  we  know  that 
the  consumer  U  paying  less  for  butter  and 
cheese  than  In  1949. 

Mr.  BcKLxs.  I  think  that  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant point  myself.  I  can't  think  of 
consumers  refusing  to  purchase  particularly 
of  dairy  products  because  you  might  have  a 
couple  of  cents  a  pound  Increase  in  the  cost 
If  It  Is  passed  on  to  them,  if  there  was  some 
increase  passed  to  them.  I  don't  believe 
there  would  be  that  much  change  in  con- 
siuner  buying  habits  with  a  couple  of  cents 
a  pound  change  in  costs  themselves.  Good 
economists  will  argue  with  you  on  that. 

Senator  Proxmikx.  That  Is  an  Important 
point  to  make. 

Go  ahead.  • 

Mr.  ECKI.KS.  We  would  41ke  to  say  this 
again  and  emphasize  It.  that  the  average  cost 
of  living  Is  cheap  In  terms  of  consumer 
buying  now,  but  dairy  products  are  esp>e- 
clally  reasonable  and  cheap  and  have  re- 
mained so  at  the  expense  of  low  prices  to 
the  farmers. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  taken  a  cut  of 
7  percent  In  the  average  price  for  all  milk 
sold  at  wholesale,  and  14  percent  In  the  price 
received  for  manufactured  milk  from  the 
1047-49  average. 

Of  course.  It  Is  even  much  greater  than 
that  If  you  go  back  to  the  high  point  of 
1963. 

This  Is  using  the  1947-49  period  to  try  to 
get  a  base  in  there  at  a  time  when  you  had 
less  Influence  by  outside  forces  than  the 
World  War  II  period  or  when  the  Korean  con- 
flict was  involved. 

Senator  Proxmire.  To  be  complete  about 
this  thing,  there  are  three  factors  Involved: 
One  Is  that  the  price  for  milk  sold  has 
dropped.  Another  Is  that  the  value  of  the 
dollars  which  the  farmer  has  received  have 
gone  down,  have  gone  down  much  more 
sharply.  And  a  third  Is  that  the  farmer  la 
producing  more  milk  per  farm.  And  I  think 
to  get  a  complete  picture  we  have  to  put 
these  three  things  together,  and  I  think  when 
we  do  there  still  Is  a  very  strong  case. 

But  I  do  think  that  these  are  the  tliree 
factors  that  relate  to  it :  The  fact  that  there 
is  a  bigger  volume,  that  the  dairy  farmer  is 
more  efficient,  producing  more. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Pboxmirk.  And  his  price  has  gone 
down,  and  the  value  of  what  he  has  been 
receiving 

Mr.  BcKUB.  I  dont  think  there  is  any 
question  but  what  these  dairy  farmers  have 
had  to  produce  more  to  even  maintain  or  try 
to  maintain  their  families  and  meet  thelr 
expenses,  maintain  their  herds,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  Is  a  stretchout. 
Like  the  old  sweatshop  piece-rate  cut.  One 
of  the  reasons  you  have  this  overproduction 
is  because  prices  have  dropped  and  forced 
more  production. 

Mr.  BcKua.  I  think  so  very  definitely. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Have  you  not  seen  that 
on  specific  farms? 

Mr.  EcKLXB.  Yes;  we  have  seen  it  in  the 
meetings  that  we  have  conducted  all  over  the 
State,  and  we  have  asked  our  members  the 
question  and  asked  them  to  answer  it  In 
writing  for  us,  and  they  are  strong  in  say- 
ing that  they  have  had  to  Increase  produc- 
tion in  order  to  meet  expenses,  whereas  If 
they  had  had  better  price  levels  and  better 
returns,  they  probably  would  not  have 
stretched  the  production  as  much. 

Now,  that  conflicts  with  some  theories  the 
Congressmen  will  throw  at  you,  but  there  is 
no  question  In  my  mind  but  what  farmers 
have  had  to  increase  this  production  to  meet 
some  expenses  that  they  would  not  have 
Increased  If  they  had  had  better  price  levels. 

Meanwhile,  farm  costs  have  continued  up- 
ward and  the  net  Income  of  dairy  farmers 
has  continued  to  suffer.  Recent  reports  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultura  show 
that  production  items  tised  by  farmere  have 


Increased  13  percent  and  family  living  Items 
of  fanners  are  19  percent  above  the  1947-49 
average.  The  Increase  in  cost  of  production 
items  would  have  been  greater  except  for 
the  fact  that  prices  have  decreased  on  Items 
which  farmers  purchase  from  other  farms, 
like  their  feed,  and  so  forth. 

For  example,  the  price  of  feed  Is  down  14 
percent  and  the  cost  of  seed  has  decreased 
13  percent,  but  the  living  Items  are  up  20 
percent;  that  is,  the  overalls  and  the  sup- 
plies generally  that  the  farmers  buy  in  their 
family  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  most  Items 
not  produced  on  feu'ms  were  up  sharply. 
Motor  supplies  cost  24  percent  more,  motor 
vehicles  are  up  47  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  is  as  of  what  date? 

Mr.  Eckles.  Since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal had  a  chart  3  days  ago  indicating  the 
Increase  In  motor  supplies  Just  In  the  last 
2  years,  and  It  was  Just  shocking  how  much 
It  was. 

Mr.  Eckles.  These  farm  cost  figures  were 
taken  from  agriculture  prices  for  April  1960 
put  together  by  our  economists. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Motor  vehicles  were 
up  47  percent. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  is  right.  And  farm 
machinery  prices  have  Increased  58  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  not  only  is  the 
farmer  confronted  with  a  lower  Income,  but 
to  buy  machinery  he  has  to  pay  68  percent 
more;  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  he 
paid  in  1947.     And  he  has  a  lower  Income. 

Mr.  Eckles.  That  Is  right. 

Farm  wage  rates  were  up  60  percent  In 
that  period.  If  he  has  to  hire  help.  And  farm 
real  estate  taxes  have  Increased  94  percent. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant point  in  those  two  States,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  because  we  have  a  greater 
burden  of  property  taxes  than  most  States 
have.  We  rely  on  property  more  heavily. 
And  I  think  it  might  show  that  it  is  even 
more  burdensome  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  interest  cost  per  acre  on 
farm  real  estate  debt  has  gone  up  to  164 
percent;  that  shows  what  has  happened  to 
the  cost  of  money  that  farmers  need  to 
operate  their  enterprise. 

Senator  Proxmire.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
shocking  aspects  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  8  years. 

Eight  years  ago  farmers  had  income  of 
about  tl5  billion,  and  all  of  the  money- 
lenders in  the  country,  the  interest  re- 
cipients, had  income  of  about  $12  billion. 
In  other  words,  farmers  had  about  25  per- 
cent more  in  income.  Today  farm  Income  Is 
down  to  $10  billion.  Interest  Income  is  up 
to  more  than  $24  billion.  So  you  have  a 
situation  in  which  the  moneylenders  have 
an  income  of  140  percent  more  than  all  the 
producers  of  food  and  fiber  in  the  country. 

And  there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
If  any  two  policies  are  the  product  of  Gov- 
ernment action,  any  two  economic  conse- 
quences, any  two  aspects  of  Income  are  the 
consequence  of  Government  action.  It  Is 
farm  Income  and  Interest  Income. 

Interest  Income  Is  exactly  what  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  decides  It  will  be,  and 
farm  Income  has  been  very  sensitive,  of 
course,  to  Government  action  for  many 
years.  And  this.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  clear- 
est consequence  of  Government  action. 

Now.  we  have  the  Interest  enormously  In- 
creasing, and  as  you  point  out  here,  the  In- 
terest cost  to  the  fanner  has  gone  up  espe- 
cially. And  as  I  understand  It,  the  farmer, 
as  a  group,  is  more  of  a  debtor  than  in  almost 
any  other  economic  classlflcation  that  you 
can  find. 

Mr.  Eckles.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  do  a 
lot  of  bonowing  to  finance  his  seedlngs  and 
purchase  the  fertilizer  or  purchase  livestock; 
they  are  big  credit  users 

Senator  Proxmikx.  He  purchases  land  and 
equipment,  and  every  time  he  buys  a  tractor 


he  has  to  pay  for  it  on  time,  and  pays  10 
percent  or  more  interest  or  finance  charges. 

Mr.  EcKLKs.  They  are  big  users  of  credit; 
I  don't  have  the  figures  on  it,  but  I  know 
they  are  one  of  the  big  ones  as  far  as  busi- 
ness Is  concerned,  and  they  annually  need 
and  seek  in  the  money  market  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  production  enterprises.  And  for 
the  Government  to  sanction  and  permit  in- 
creased rates  of  interest  on  some  of  these 
things  and  to  Ignore  the  farm-price  situa- 
tion as  thoroughly  as  they  have  done  Is  very 
discouraging  to  agriculture,  very  discourag- 
ing. 

Dairy  farmers  can  no  longer  afford  to  sub- 
sidize the  low  living  cost  of  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  our  population  by  unreallstlcally 
low  milk  prices  and  correspondingly  low 
levels  of  farm  income. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  question  but 
what  our  farm  program — and  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  It  as  It  relates  to  the  dairy 
business  particularly — has  been  subsidiza- 
tion of  low  food  costs  to  the  consumer. 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer have  been  diminished  because  the  por- 
tion of  the  consumer's  dollar  which  goes  to 
the  farmer  has  been  reduced;  Isnt  that 
conect? 

Mr.  Eckles.  The  amount  which  goes  to  the 
farmer  has  been  reduced;  that  is  correct.  It 
has  gone  down  to  38  pa-cent  from  60  in  a  few 
years. 

Senator  Proxmire.  But  I  recall  that  month 
after  month  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  that  the  cost  of  living  has  only  gone 
up  a  tenth  of  1  percent,  oc  maybe  even  has 
dropped  occasionally,  and  why? 

In  month  after  month  It  Is  because  the 
price  of  food  has  gone  down.  That  was  en- 
tirely true  last  year.  If  there  had  not  been 
a  diminution  In  the  price  of  food  the  cost  of 
living  would  have  gone  up,  but  food  Is  a  big 
item,  and  the  cost  of  living  did  not  go  up. 

So  what  you  say  here  is  100  percent  true 
and  is  very  pertinent  to  this  bill,  because  this 
bill  would  increase  the  cost  to  lihe  consumer 
only  slightly  In  terms  of  food  dollar,  in  terms 
of  national  Income,  yerj  slightly.  And  Mr. 
Rohde  would  even  contest  this,  but  in  my 
Judgment  It  might  somewhat  Increase  the 
cost  of  cheese  and  butter. 

Mr.  Ecacus.  It  might  cost  the  distribution 
Industry,  unlen  they  passed  it  on — and  their 
margins  have  widened  in  the  last  few  years — 
there  would  be  a  slight  Increase  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  they  have  the  purchasing  power 
to  buy  It,  and  In  my  mind  would  not  reduce 
consumption  to  amoimt  to  anything. 

In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
needs  of  our  growing  population,  and  to  meet 
their  ever-increasing  expenses,  dairy  farmers 
of  the  Nation  have  increased  their  total  mar- 
ketings of  milk  and  cream  by  16  percent  since 
1947-49,  but  the  greater  output  has  increased 
gross  returns  from  farm  marketings  of  dairy 
products  by  less  than  6  percent.  Such  a 
change  has  not  been  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  living  standard  of  farmers.  Instead,  It 
has  seen  farmers  slip  even  further  behind 
the  economic  level  of  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion. 

Senator  Proxkirk.  Right  here  you  are  deal- 
ing with  the  other  factor. 

Mr.  EcKUES.  That  Is  right. 

It  has  seen  the  average  net  per  capita 
dollar  income  of  the  farm  population  from 
all  sources  increase  by  only  22.6  p>ercent  from 
the  1947-49  average  to  1958,  and  let  me  say 
here  in  connection  with  that,  that  that  In- 
cludes all  sources  of  farm  Income,  that  Is 
Government  payments,  that  Is  work  off  the 
farm  to  compensate  for  some  of  the  losses 
in  Income  produced 

Senator  Proxmirx.  '^alue  of  food  con- 
sumed on  the  farm? 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don't  know  whether  that  Is 
Included  or  not. 

Senator  Proxmxxz.  That  Is  generally  In- 
cluded In  all  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Eckles.  I  don't  know.  But  It  Is  all 
sources  of  Income  to  these  farmers.    And  a 
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lot  of  them  aare  working  off  the  farm  In  Wls- 
constn.  And  apparently  40  percent  of  the 
farm  people  have  some  off-the-fann  income 
to  Kupplement  their  income  from  farm  oper- 
ations. 

Senator  Pboxkirz.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  about  a  third  of  the  income  for  all  the 
country  for  the  farmers  is  nonfarmlng. 

Mr.  EcKucs.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  It 
sticks  In  my  mind  as  being  the  correct  figure. 
The  per  capita  net  income  which  the  non- 
farm  population  received  from  all  sources 
has  Increased  by  40  percent.  It  has  seen  the 
average  weekly  wage  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation  increase  7  percent 
from  1958  to  1959,  while  the  average  net  in- 
cc«ne  per  farm  in  Wisconsin  declined  15  per- 
cent, in  the  same  period. 

Now.  that  is  getting  awfully  close  to  home 
with  our  folks,  and  In  my  opinion  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  argument  for  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation. 

We  believe  the  situation  Is  serious  for  all 
dairy  farmers  and  especially  for  those  selling 
manufacturing  milk.  The  Increase  In  the 
support  proposed  in  S.  2917  amounts  to  an 
Increase  of  about  5  percent.  It  is  small  and 
will  only  help  to  solve  a  part  of  the  Onancial 
problem  of  the  dairy  farmer.  However,  we 
believe  it  Lcj'x>rtant  that  this  step  be  taken 
to  Increase  uhe  price  support  level  to  the 
average  prlc<;  received  by  farmers  for  manu- 
facturing m.  ik  during  the  past  2  years. 

We  urge  iidoptlon  of  the  legislation  em- 
bodied in  S.  2917  promptly.  It  can  serve  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  increasing  price  squeeze 
on  dairy  farmers  until  fiuther  and  more 
effective  action  can  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  Improve  the  agricultural  and  dairy 
farm  situation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  this,  and  I  want  to  thank  those 
folks  who  had  the  courage  to  introduce  the 
bill  for  doing  what  they  do  and  what  they 
can  to  try  to  shore  up  this  dairy  farm  price 
situation  so  that  it  cannot  get  worse  than 
It  has  been  for  the  last  year  or  so. 

I  think  there  are  definite  Indications  that 
it  might  worsen  in  the  next  6  months  unless 
something  is  done  because  of  the  action 
taken  by  increasing  these  Import  quotas  in 
the  last  few  weeks. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dairy  farmers  In 
our  area  of  the  country  respect  the  feeling 
you  have  on  that  matter  very  definitely. 
We  know  that  you  disagreed  with  It  all 
along,  but  they  went  ahead  and  Increased 
the  import  quotas  on  Edam  and  Oouda 
cheeses  and  foreign  type  Italian  cheeses. 
We  don't  think  anything  in  the  world  can 
happen  but  that  will  be  an  expansion  of  the 
foreign  markets  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Pkoxmikk.  £>oes  it  not  seem  to  you 
slightly  contradictory  for  the  same  adminis- 
tration, the  same  department  to  recommend 
and  support  the  Increase  in  the  quota,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  supply  and 
demand  situation  In  this  country  is  such 
that  we  cannot  have  this  very  modest  in- 
crease? You  either  have  that  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  EcKLEs.  I  can't  reconcile  that  type 
thinking  myself. 

Senator  Proxmiri.  Either  we  should  not 
have  Increased  the  quota  and  permitted  them 
to  Import  more,  or.  If  we  did  do  that,  we 
should  say  that  certainly  our  farmers  ought 
to  get  a  little  bit  of  benefit  too. 

Mr.  ECKLK9.  I  think  so  very  definitely. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  dairy  farmers.  In 
the  manufacturing  areas,  at  least,  of  the 
United  States  are  very  conscious  of  It.  I 
cannot  understand  how  you  could  find  rea- 
soning and  justification  for  holding  down  at 
the  lowest  le\el  practically  permissive  the 
support  prices  on  manufactured  milk  and 
give  the  importers  a  chance  to  double  the 
amount  of  materials  they  bring  In  that  will 
depress  prices  down  to  the  support  level. 

And  I  think  It  Is  very  important  for  that 
reason    that    this    legislation    be   passed    so 


that    re  can  keep  the  price  up  to  the  point 
rher«   it  has  been  In  the  last  few  years  on 
manuTactured  milk. 

Senator  PxoxiciaK.  Thank  you  very  much. 
BCKU9.  Thank  you.    I  am  glad  to  be 


Mr. 

here. 


Sen  itor 
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PROXMnti.  In    clarification    of    a 

that  was  discussed  between  Mr.  Eckles 

iiyself,  I  want  to  put  In   the  Record 

Agricultural   Prices,    a   publication    of 

Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fol- 

flgures,  which  demonstate  how  much 

increase,  percentage  increase.  In  milk 

takes  for  a  farmer  to  buy  precisely  the 

1  ractor. 

a  1930-39  belt  horsepower  wheel  trac- 
1947-49,  the  cost  was  $2,100. 
^arch  1960,  the  cost  was  $3,070,  an  In- 
of  approximately  50  percent.     And  for 
of    manufacturing    grade    percent.    In 
the  price  was  $3.85;  In  March  1960. 
a   drop   in   price   of    16    percent,   and 
to  buy  a  tractor,  the  Increase  has 
from    54! 2    hundredweights    of    milk, 
was  what   it   took  In    1947-49.   to  95 
hundi^welghts  today,  an  Increase  of  about 
a    tremendous    Increase,    a    far 
Increase  than  the  most  efficient  dairy 
could   expect   in  output  so  that   he 
I  :ome  near  to  replacing  his  tractor  now 
without  making  a  greater  sacrifice  than  be- 
fore. 
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ENT  OF  Ottk  M.  Reed,  Executive  Di- 
National  Ckeamerizs  Association 
Senator  Proxmikk.  Mr.  Reed,  you  are  the 
director  of  the  National  Creameries 
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J  line 


Mr.   %eed.  Yea. 

Senator  Proxmire.  We  are  very  happy  to 

here  this  morning.     Do  you  want 

in  your  own  way? 

Reed.  Mr.    Chairman,    I   have   a   very 

!  tatement  here.     And  from  what  I  have 

'rom  the  testimony  and  the  statements 

have   seen    presented,   you   certainly 

plethora  of  data  presented  to  you  as 

entire  situation. 

I  proceed  to  read  parts  of  the  state- 


Proxmke.  Go  right  ahead. 

Reed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 

committee,  my  name   Is  Otie  M.  Reed, 

am    executive    director    of    National 

Association,  with  offices   located 

19th  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

membership  consists  of  several  h\in- 

plants  located  in  Wisconsin.  Mln- 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas. 

Nebraska,  and  Oregon.    Practically  all 

members    are    locally    owned    and 

cooperative    associations    of    dairy 

engaged  primarily  In  the  manu- 

of   dairy   products   such    as    butter, 

and  nonfat  dry  milk.     About  30  of 

nts,    in   addition    to   manufacturing 

also    operate    grade    A    receiving 

and  ship  grade  A  milk  to  fluid  milk 
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appearing  here  today  In  support  of 
.  which  would  Increase  the  price  sup- 
for  manufacturing  milk  to  $3  22 
hv  ndredwelght,   and   the  price  support 
butterfat  to  59.6  cents  per  pound, 
proposed   prices   compare   with   price 
1  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
for   this   marketing   year   beginning 
1960,  of  $3.06  per  hundredweight  for 
milk    and    56.6    cents    per 
butterfat. 
ccnnectlon  with  legislation  of  this  cate- 
Jenator    Proxmue,    I   think    you    and 
3f  this  committee  will  recall  that  for 
years  we  have  urged  the  passage  of 
which   would   Increase  the   sup- 
to  three  and  a  quarter  per  hun- 
for    mAnufacturlng    milk    with 
Increases  in  the  price  supports 
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Several  years  ago,  I  think  in  1958,  such 
legislation  was  actually  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress, but  It  was  vetoed. 

In  the  several  appearances  that  we  have 
made  on  the  occasion  of  hearings  on  these 
other  bills,  we  have  pointed  out  our  belief 
that  the  price  support  level  should  be  In- 
creased for  a  variety  of  reasons.  If  we  look 
through  the  figures  at  the  end  of  this  state- 
ment we  see  where  I  have  tabulated  the 
average  prices  received  per  hundredweight 
by  producers  at  their  manufacturing  plants 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator    Phoxmoie.  That    is    very    helpful. 

Mr  Reed.  Now.  the  averages  which  I  show 
there  are  unweighted  averages,  that  is  to 
say.  we  just  added  uj)  the  12  months  and 
divided  them  by   12. 

But  you  will  note  that  most  of  the  time 
during  this  period  the  prices  have  aver.i.'Pd 
somewhat  above  support  levels,  and  cur- 
rently, for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
they  have  averaged  $3.24. 

As  of  .^pri; — these  are  USDA  reports  com- 
ing from  agrlcultur-al  prices  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  previous  testimony— the 
price  was  $3  17  per  hundredweight. 

I  believe  that,  barring  some  unusual  sea- 
sonality in  the  prices  of  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat  this  year,  the  prices  still  will 
average  somewhat  above   the  support   level. 

If  we  go  into  the  purchase  situation,  pur- 
chases of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk 
during  the  marketing  years  1956-57,  shown 
in  table  2.  last  year  we  noticed  the  decrease 
in  the  purchase  of  butter  under  price  sup- 
ports of  about  15  million  pounds.  There 
was  a  slight  Increase  in  the  purchase  of 
cheese  from  the  very  low  point  reached  in 
1958  59.  but  it  is  extraordinarily  lower  than 
the  heavy  purchases  of  cheese  in   1957  and 

iy5e. 

Nonfat  dry  milk— there  are  two  columns 
shown  there.  One  is  purchase  contracts. 
and  the  others  are  schedules  of  deliveries 
under  such  contracts,  and  I  showed  the  lat- 
ter colunrm  in  order  to  take  out  some  of  the 
dlsUjrtions  that  are  Involved  in  the  data  If  we 
used  only  purchase  contracts,  the  date  that 
they  were  let,  as  consummating  the  actual 
purchase. 

Ff)r  exnniple.  we  fliad  that  frequently  large 
purchase  contracts  are  let  toward  the  end 
of  the  marketing  season,  and  of  course  the 
deliveries  will  take  place  during  the  ensuing 
season. 

So  in  the  case  of  the  major  dairy  products, 
the  manufactured  dairy  products,  nonfat  dry 
milk  is  of  course  in  very  heavy  supply  and 
surplus.  I  think  we  should  expect  to  see 
that  continue. 

Senator  Pro.xmhie  Do  you  have  any  dollar 
fir^ures  on  the  costs  of  this? 

Mr   Reed.  No;  I  haven't  worked  those  out. 

Senator  Proxmire.  It  would  seem  Just  off- 
hand that  it  was  lower  In  1959-60  than 
any  of  the  preceding  years,  although  we 
would  have  to  compare  them  closely  to  be 
sure, 

Mr,  Reed  I  can  work  out  if  you  wish  an 
approximation  of  these  purchase  costs  based 
on  table  2,  And  If  you  want  the  data  more 
completely,  I  can  get  It  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Proxmire.  I  would.  These  are 
very,  very  helpful  charts,  and  I  appreciate 
having  them. 

Mr.  Reed.  Would  you  want  me  to  try  to  se- 
cure from  CCC  the  net  cost  of  the  program, 
that  is.  the  purchase  plus  handling,  less  its 
realizations  on  sales? 

Senator  Proxmire.  Yes. 

Of  course,  this  has  to  be  evaluated  pretty 
carefully 

Mr.  Reed.  That  Is  a  little  bit  tough  to  get. 

Senator  Proxmire.  And  it  is  tough  to  eval- 
uate, because  where  we  use  it  m  Public  Law 
480,  or  we  use  it  in  some  of  our  other  for- 
elgn-ald  programs,  we  charge  the  farmer, 
whereas  actually  in  my  Judgment,  this  la 
part  of  otir  forelgn-ald  program.     It  is  very 
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Justifiable  and  very  helpful  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  so  forth.  But  It  Is  primarily  for 
their  benefit,  rather  than  our  farmers;  if  we 
have  that  in  mind  when  we  are  using  that, 
we  are  safe.  I  would  like  to  have  that  infor- 
mation on  the  net  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Rxxo.  I  believe  I  can  extract  that  from 
published  CCC  information  as  to  their  in- 
ventory and  operational  position  which  they 
put  out  each  month. 

(The  information  referred  to  above  Is  as 
follows:) 

Washington,  DC,  May  25,  I960. 
Hon.  WitUAM  Proxmike, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAn  Sknatob  Pkoxmirz:  This  letter  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  to  give  further  in- 
formation as  requested  at  the  hearing  Friday, 
May  20,  1960,  on  S.  2917. 

I  regret  that  complete  data  in  respect  to 
total  costs  and  recoveries  from  dispositions 
are  not  yet  available  to  me  for  the  1959-60 
marketing  year  ending  March  31,  1960. 

However,  on  a  purchase-cost  basis,  the  cost 
of  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  re- 
moved from  the  market  under  the  price- 
support  program  in  1969-60  was  somewhat 
above  $300  million.  I  do  not  have  the  ac- 
counting for  the  costs  of  handling,  shipping, 
storage,  and  the  like,  which  would  add  to 
these  costs.  Nor  do  I  have  yet  available  the 
amoTint  of  money  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  received  from  products  disposed 
of  in  a  number  of  outlets. 

In  respect  to  the  matter  of  farm  efficien- 
cies, my  conunents  before  the  subconunlttee 
on  Friday,  May  20,  were  made  from  personal 
observation  over  many  years  of  experience 
in  dairy  production  and  marketing  and  not 
from  any  precise  analysis  of  gains  In  pro- 
ductivity In  dairy  farms  in  the  United  States. 

While,  of  course,  with  considerable  re- 
search. It  would  be  possible  to  show  the 
increases  In  milk  production  per  labor  unit, 
for  example,  and  other  factors  drawn  from 
scattered  research  sources,  we  know  that  any 
number  of  series  of  general  information  fur- 
nishes us  an  understanding  of  the  growing 
efficiency  of  U.S.  dairy  farms. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  producing  animal  has  been  greatly 
Increased  in  recent  years.  A  rather  adequate 
general  measure  of  this  is  the  continuous 
increase  that  is  taking  place  in  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow.  For  example,  in  1945.  total 
milk  production  was  119.8  billion  pounds 
from  2S  million  head  of  milk  cows  on  farms. 
In  1959.  total  milk  production  was  124.4  bU- 
lion  pounds  from  19.3  million  head  of  milk 
cows  on  farms.  Cow  numbers  thus  were 
down  about  27  percent  from  1946  to  1959, 
whereas  total  milk  production  was  up  4  per- 
cent. 

Milk  production  per  cow  during  this  same 
period  showed  an  increase  of  34  percent. 
These  increases  are  due  to  better  feeding 
practices,  better  handling  practices,  and  in 
particular  better  breeding  practices.  We 
know  that  dairy  f<u-ms  are  becoming  larger 
due  to  expansion  of  farms  through  com- 
bination of  smaller  farms  and  the  like. 

The  advent  of  bulk  tanks  on  farms  has 
been  a  large  stride  forward,  and  the  records 
show  that  when  farms  shift  to  bulk  tank 
operations  they  generally  increase  the  size 
of  the  herds  and  no  doubt  the  overall  effi- 
ciency. 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  a 
much  higher  defpree  of  mechanization  on 
farms  utilizes  leas  manual  labor  per  unit 
of  output  than  ever  before  in  history. 

The  same  situation  holds  true  In  regard 
to  mlllc  processing  plants.  Plants  are  be- 
coming far  fewer  In  number  and  much 
larger.  Members  of  local  cooperative  dairy 
associations  are  going  on  all  the  time.  New 
plants  are  being  constructed  and  smaller, 
inefficient  plants  ar«  being  closed. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  dairy  farmer 
and  the  processing  Industry  are  doing  their 
very   beat  to  Increase  their  efficiency   and 


reduce  costs  of  operation,  and  are  making 
great  progress  In  these  endeavors. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  returns  to  dairy  farm- 

en  due  to  low  market  prices  are  so  low  that 

dairy    farmers    are   In   considerable   distress 

and,  therefore,  S.  2917  should  be  enacted. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Otb  M.  Rxzd, 
Executive   Director,   National   Cream- 
eriet  Association. 

Mr.  Rezd.  Now,  as  far  as  production  is 
concerned  this  year,  there  seem  to  be  some 
indications  that  It  may  go  up  somewhat. 
The  number  of  cows  and  heifers  has  ap- 
parently reached  the  low  point.  Consider- 
ably more  young  stock  is  being  kept  on  the 
farm  as  compared  to  recent  years,  and  there 
may  be.  therefore,  some  slight  increase  in 
the  production. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  witnesses 
that  have  been  previously  questioned  in 
this  hearing  have  shown  the  oost-iN'ice 
squeeze  that  the  producers  are  m.  And 
rather  than  quote  a  bunch  of  figures  of  that 
nature  which  are  already  in  the  record.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  made  a  number  of 
visits  In  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  at- 
tended meetings  in  the  last  3  months  in 
which  the  attendance  of  producers  and  co- 
operative managers  and  members  of  their 
board  of  directors  and  the  like  have  been 
heavy.  And  there  seems  to  be — I  am  sure 
there  Is — about  as  much  imrett  and  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  financial  position  as 
I  have  witnessed  In  many  years,  not  only 
on  the  part  of  farmers,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  local  cooperative  associations  who  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  making  ends  meet 
because  of  the  extreme  competition  for  sup- 
plies of  milk  between  them. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Is  this,  do  you  think, 
an  accumulation  of  years? 

It  seems  to  me  the  basis  of  the  figures 
that  you  have  in  the  first  chart,  table  1. 
thrit  the  prices  are  a  little  better  than  they 
have  been.     Do  you  adjust  them  seasonally? 

Tlie  fact  Is  that  over  the  last  4  or  6  ot  6 
years  there  has  been  a  continued — what  I 
think  is  a  depression,  not  a  recession — a 
flrst-class  depression  for  farmers  which  has 
been  terribly  painful.  This  relatively  small 
Increase  that  you  have  indicated  here,  par- 
ticularly since  last  fall,  beginning,  say  In 
Auc;ust  or  so.  and  continuing  steadily,  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  alleviate  this  distress. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  do  think  you  have  an  ac- 
cumulation of  many  thin^. 

Now,  when  the  price  support  level  was 
reduced  some  years  back,  and  even  ot  course 
before  that  time,  the  farmers  approached 
the  protection  of  their  income  position  and 
their  earnings  position  in  two  different  ways. 

First,  you  try  to  get  as  much  as  you  can  out 
of  the  finished  commodity. 

Second,  you  try  to  so  adjust  your  own  pro- 
duction practices  and  the  like  as  to  operate 
more  efficiently. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  observation  that  in  the 
major  dairy  areas  there  has  been  a  very  im- 
portant movement  on  the  jtaxt  of  farmers  to 
improve  their  operating  efficiencies.  And  I 
think  they  have  done  so  to  a  rather  marked 
extent. 

We  have  witnessed  the  development  of  bet- 
ter handling  practices,  the  amalgamation  of 
herds — one  fanner  will  go  out  of  business  and 
the  herd  will  be  taken  in  by  another  farmer. 
Increasing  the  size  of  his  operations.  Par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  which  are  going  Into 
bulk  tank,  which  Is  true  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  the  fanners  who  adopt  that  type 
of  operation  of  handling  milk  generally  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  herds  and  the  like. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  our  section 
in  operation  of  dairy  plants.  Many  of  yoiir 
plants  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  are  under- 
going a  great  deal  of  new  construction  activ- 
ity, rearrangement  of  plant  facilities,  and  the 
like,  so  as  to  operate  more  efficiently. 

The  same  thing  has  taken  hold  rather 
rapidly  in  northeastern  Io>wa,  n^ere  many 


small  plants  are  being  combined  into  large, 
quite  efficient,  flrst-class  operating  plants. 

But  the  point  is,  I  think  that  the  producers 
(md  the  cooperative  associations,  and  others, 
have  extracted,  if  you  will.  Just  about  as 
much  from  the  moves  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  Ai^d 
I  think  a  large  part  of  this  unrest  is  that  in 
spite  of  all  their  moves  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  their  operations,  they  still  are  not 
nt^iring  the  amount  of  money  that  they  con- 
sider anywhere  near  appropriate. 

Senator  Pboxmixz.  You  feel  that  on  the 
basis  of  your  experience  and  what  you  said 
about  the  trend  on  the  farms,  that  dairying 
is  still  a  family  operation? 

Mr.  Rezd.  Yes. 

Senator  Pboxmikk.  And  the  most  efficient 
operation  is  probably  limited  in  size,  so  you 
are  unlikely  to  have  the  kind  of  expansion 
that  you  have  in  many  other  crops? 

Mr.  Reed.  No,  I  dont  think  you  will.  I 
think  these  cow  pools  and  that  sort  of  thing 
run  into  factors  In  their  operational  costs 
which  make  them  less  efficient  than  a  well- 
run  family  farm. 

The  family  farm  is  getting  largo-,  there 
isn't  any  question  about  it.  One  man  is 
handling  in  many  instances  twice  as  many 
animals  as  he  handled,  say,  10  years  ago. 
And  back  in  the  days  when  I  worked  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  we  had  a  plethora 
of  manpower  compared  to  what  you  have 
now.  The  volume  of  work  units  accom- 
plished, if  you  want  to  call  It  that,  by  the 
farmers,  I  think,  has  shown  an  extraordinary 
Increase. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 

Senator  Pboziciu.  Any  figures  that  you 
have  on  that  would  be  very  useful.  I  know 
there  are  all  kinds  of  general  figures  on 
farmers  as  a  whole,  how  vastly  they  have  in- 
creased their  efficiency.  I  think  this  is  a 
very  important  fact,  because  part  of  the 
American  drecun  is  that  not  only  you  have 
economic  Justice,  but  when  a  fellow  does  a 
better  and  more  intelligent  Job  and  is  more 
efficient,  when  he  works  harder  and  puts  in 
more  time  and  invests  his  money  and  takes 
a  risk  and  does  all  of  these  things,  he  de- 
serves a  reward. 

I  think  we  can  show  vaj  clearly  that  the 
farmer  works  more,  and  puts  in  his  own 
money  and  takes  a  terrific  risk  on  the 
weather,  and  vast  fluctuations  on  price,  and 
in  general  we  can  show  he  is  far  more  ef- 
flcient,  and  he  has  increased  his  efficiency. 
I  think,  three  times  as  fast,  81  percent  in 
the  last  12  years  as  compared  to  27  percent 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

But  If  I  could  get  anything  specific  and 
definite  on  the  dairy  farmer,  I  think  It  would 
be  very  helpful  to  this  bill  so  that  we  can 
nail  it  down  in  this  case. 

Mr.  RoED.  I  would  like  to  do  that.  I  will 
see  if  I  can  get  them  and  supply  thMn  to 
you  for  the  record.  And  I  did  want  to  stress 
that  point.  I  personally  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  people  who  consldn:  Uie  price-sup- 
port program — who  seem  to  think  that  the 
farmer  is  Just  fitting  there  waiting  tor  some- 
body to  bail  him  out  oi  his  economic  dif- 
ficulties. 

SenatCM'  Pkoxicikk.  I  agree  with  you  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  Reed.  I  know  that  that  is  not  true, 
that  they  have  made  great  advances. 

And  I  also  do  not  like  the  proposition  that 
many  of  the  plants  are  not  making  any  moves 
to  do  a  better  Job,  both  qualltywlae  and  In 
terms  of  cost  of  (q>erations,  because  many  at 
them  make  extensive  outlays  for  the  Increase 
of  their  efficiency  In  manufacturing  tolera- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  plants  Just  a  hundred  miles, 
or  75  miles  or  so  in  Wisconsin  out  of  Twin 
Cities,  some  of  those  already  excellent  plants 
have  practically  completely  been  rebuilt  last 
year.    Why? 

For  one  thing,  to  produce  more  eflloiently 
at  a  better  price,  to  get  more  moQey  for  a 
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iMtter  product,  and  cut  their  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  managers  of  an 
(H-ganlzatlon  In  that  area  some  10  days  or 
ao  ago.  And  those  gratlemen  apend  a  great 
deal  of  time — and  these  were  managers  o€ 
cooperative  asBoclatlons — discussing,  on  the 
basts  of  engineering  studies  that  they  had 
made,  and  the  like  of  that,  how  they  could 
organize  their  work  force  to  get  more  out 
of  their  labor  and  how  they  could  cut  their 
costs,  and  they  have  done  some  pretty  re- 
markable things.  Even  though,  going  as  far 
as  they  have,  they  are  not  able  to  make  any 
particular  margin  of  return  to  return  to  pro- 
ducers at  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  will  try  to  get  this  Information  for  you. 
Senator. 

Senates  Paoxmax.  That  will  be  very,  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  Rkzd.  And  thank  you. 

Senator  Paoxjuax.  I  want  to  thank  you, 
Mr.  Reed.  You  certainly  do  an  excellent  job 
In  presenting  joui  case.  You  are  very,  very 
convincing  and  persuasive.  And  It  will  be 
helpful,  I  am  sure,  on  the  floor,  and  In  the 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  when  we 
work  on  this  bill,  which  we  Intend  to  do  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  persuade  our  colleagues  to 
go  to  work  on  It. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 


TRAVELING    EXPENSES     OP    MEM- 
BERS OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  days  two  reporters 
lor  the  Knight  newspapers,  Mr.  Don 
Oberdorfer  and  Mr.  Walter  Pincus,  have 
cited  a  long  list  of  glaring  abuses  of  ex- 
pense-account allowances  of  Members 
of  Congress  while  on  travels  abroad. 
These  disclosures  only  further  empha- 
size the  need  for  a  law  requiring  the  full 
publication  of  all  these  expense- account 
allowances. 

On  three  occasions  the  Senate  has 
approved  such  a  bill,  but  each  time  it 
was  rejected  by  the  House.  This  pro- 
posal will  be  offered  again  before  this 
Congress  adjourns,  and  I  am  hoping  that 
the  next  time  we  shall  be  more  suc- 
cessful. 

It  Is  the  taxpayers'  money  that  is  in- 
volved, and  there  can  be  no  justification 
for  our  failure  to  render  a  public  ac- 
counting. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  two  editorials,  one  appearing 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June  1, 
and  one  appearing  in  Life  magazine  of 
June  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  1, 
1960] 
Expnfss  Crackdown 
Two  reporters  for  the  Knight  newspapers 
(Akron,  Miami,  Detroit,  and  Charlotte)   say 
In  a  copyrighted  article  published  by  their 
papers  that  expense -account  records  of  trav- 
eling Congressmen  have  been  altered  to  cover 
up  expenses  not  correctly  chargeable  to  the 
taxpayers. 

The  reporters,  Don  Oberdorfer  and  Walter 
Pincus.  cited  a  long  Mst  of  examples. 

Inquiries  by  other  reporters  among  Con- 
gressmen later  brought  general  denials.  But 
the  House  Administration  Committee,  which 
Is  supposed  to  keep  watch  on  such  things, 
promptly  held  a  closed  meeting  and  the 
chairman.  Representative  Omab  Buslkson, 
said  a  eraekiluwu  on  expense  accounts  was 
ordered. 


Moi^   Important   is   the   action   taken   by 

R.  Roberts,  Clerk  of  the  House.     He 

the  rec<wd8.    No  other  reporters  can 

I  look  at  them.     Mr.  Oberdorfer  and 

said  they  encountered  the  same 

before     they    had    finished    their 
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^hlle  I  have  the  entire  matter  under 

'  said  Mr.  Roberts. 

despite     Speaker     Ratbuxn's     an- 

that    the    records    would    be 
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Thli  Roberts  Is  the  fellow  who  last  year 
took  I  Government-owned  Cadillac,  driven 
by  a  government  employee,  to  his  home  In 
Indiana.  Vance  Trimble,  the  ScrlpjM-How- 
who  won  three  major  Journalism 
for  his  tu-tlcles  on  such  loose  practices, 
Mr.  Roberts  about  this. 
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Which  Is  t3rplcal  of  public  employees  who 
the  public  money,  and  the  records  to 
how  It  Is  spent,  belong  to  them  per- 
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[I'rom  Life  magazine.  June  6,  1900] 

HONESTT    Is A   POLICT? 

Is  donesty  the  best  p>ollcy — or  Just  a  pol- 
icy? K  lot  of  young  p>eople.  In  this  era  of 
payoh  and  rigged  quiz  shows,  have  been 
asking  this  cynical  question.  Three  events 
last  wtek  seemed  to  Justify  the  cynicism: 

who    are    fond    of    Investl- 
the   loose   practices   of   others,   have 
4:)aking  the  taxpayers  for  some  curious 
of  their  own — such  as  yacht  club 
seven    "meals"    a    day,   940    bar    bills, 
bills,  luxury  cruises,  and  costly 
o  Honolulu  and  other  resort  areas. 
Welch,  the  117.500  director  of  the 
iJid  Drug  Administration's  Antibiotics 
raked  in  $260,766  in  7  years  from 
Industry  he  was  supposed  to  regu- 
runnlng  medical  Joiu-nals  frequently 
the  antibiotics  he  was  supposed  to 
Health  Secretary  Flemming,  who 
his  sideline  but  not  the  size  of  his 
Income,    forced    him    out    only    after 
Kefauvoi's  antitrust  subcommittee 
out  the  facts  by  subpena. 
York's    appeals    court,    the    State's 
in  effect  ruled  that  stealing  is  not 
cause  for  New  York  City's  Transit 
to    flre    an    employee.     It    rein- 
subway  changemaker  even  though 
agreed   she   had   been   guilty   of 
having  f>ocketed  fares  and  admitted 
through  the  exit  gate  In  lieu  of 
them  tokens. 

goings-on  may  entitle  the  young  to 
■  questions.     But  after  all,  winners 
I    television  quiz  shows   have   been 
and  disgraced,  payola  disk  Jockeys 
Indicted.  "Watchdog"  Welch  has 
to  resign.     We  predict  that  New 
right  to  demand  honesty  In  its  em- 
wlll  be  affirmed — Just  as  the  voters 
find  one  way  or  another  to  monitor  con- 
gressional expense  accounts. 
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MISSILE  BASE  STRIKE 


come 


STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
where  we  are  marking  up  the 
appropriation  bill. 
White  we  are  appropriating  hundreds 
of  mil  ions  of  dollars  for  missile  bases 
and  ap  propriating  additional  millions  for 
new  buses  and  to  speed  production  of 
missiles,  our  national  efforts  at  mainte- 
nance and  readiness  at  the  operational 
level  o'  our  only  ICBM,  the  Atlas,  are 
being  rustrated  by  a  strike  of  several 
thousaid  key  civilian  machinists. 

At  eich  Atlas  base,  Vandenberg  Air 
Force    3ase.  CaUf .,  the  site  of  our  onity 


combat-ready  Atlas  launching  pads; 
Warren  Air  PV)rce  Base,  Wyo.;  Offutt  Air 
Force  Base,  Nebr..  where  Atlas  launch- 
ing sites  are  almost  completed;  the  At- 
lantic missile  range  at  Camp  Canaveral, 
Pla.,  where  our  missile  and  launching- 
detectlng  satellites  are  test  fired  and  im- 
proved, normal  operations  are  virtually 
crippled  because  of  this  strike.  Each  of 
these  installations  is  under  picket  lines, 
and  the  problem  grows  more  serious  with 
each   passing   hour. 

I  think  the  fact  that  this  condition 
was  pennitted  to  develop  indicates  a 
serious  defect  in  our  sense  of  national 
urgency. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  strike 
is  far  worse  than  the  U-2  incident,  be- 
cause it  indicates  that  the  progress  of 
this  important  part  of  our  defense  pos- 
ture can  be  stopped  by  a  relatively  small 
number  of  key  people. 

Our  defense  program  will  soon  depend, 
to  a  larger  degree,  on  our  effectiveness 
with  missiles. 

Some  settlement  must  be  reached. 
Waste  of  further  time  is  costly  and  dan- 
gerous. It  should  not  have  been  per- 
mitted to  develop  and  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. More  than  routine  effort  will  be 
required  to  avoid  prospects  of  even  more 
serious  consequences  to  our  mihtary  pro- 
gram. The  authority  of  Government 
must  be  directed  toward  ending  this  stop- 
page. 

In  summary,  this  stoppage  poses  grave 
damage  to: 

First.  Our  defense  posture — present 
and  future.  We  cannot  buy  back  lost 
time. 

Second.  Government  spending  —  the 
human  and  economic  waste  involved  in 
work  stoppages  is  enormous. 

Third.  Our  allies'  attitude  toward  us — 
this  strike  gives  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness, a  lack  of  a  sense  of  national 
urgency,  or  even  responsibility. 

Fourth.  Our  sense  of  national  unity 
in  trying  to  build  and  maintain  the  most 
effective  and  complete  defense  program. 

This  matter  is  so  important  and  urgent 
that  action  should  be  taken  at  once — by 
persuasion,  if  possible;  by  Taft-Hartley, 
if  necessary.  We  are  trifling  with  dis- 
aster. 


EXAMPLES  OP  GOOD  ADMINISTRA- 
TION BY  DEPARTMENT  OF  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  known  that  I  have  been  a 
somewhat  stem  critic  of  Pentagon  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  of  the  handling 
of  military  supplies. 

While  there  is  good  reason  to  criticize 
many  of  the  administrative  procedures 
and  policies  of  the  Pentagon.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  praise  examples 
of  good  administration  where  they  occur. 
It  is  for  this  purpose  I  invite  attention 
to  two  such  examples,  both  of  which  are 
attributable  to  the  present  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr. 

Shortly  after  his  appointment  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  Secretary  Gates  Issued 
a  directive— since  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Gates  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stair  memo- 
randum— on  December  29.  1959.  stating 
that  it  would  be  his  policy  to  meet  per- 
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sonally  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
the  puiTWse  of  discussing  with  them  all 
matters  in  disagreement.  By  this  single 
action.  Secretary  Gates  strengthened  the 
essentially  sound  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
system:  gave  new  meaning  to  civtUan 
leadership  in  military  matters,  and 
quickened  and  improved  the  strategic 
planning  process  of  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Personally,  I  consider  Mr.  Gates'  action 
with  respect  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  single 
contributions  to  defense  organization 
since  the  passage  of  the  National  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of 
this  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  policy  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  addressing  his  remarks  to 
Secretary  Gates,  stated: 

I  especially  wish  to  conunend  you  for  your 
recent  directive  with  regard  to  your  partici- 
pation In  the  deliberations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

With  this  one  directive  you  have  left  an 
Impressive  mark  on  defense  organization. 

You  have  strengthened  our  great  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  dealt  a  shattering  blow  to  the  advocates 
of  a  single  chief  of  staff  system. 

And  you  have  vitalised  and  reaSlrmed  the 
constitutional  principle  of  civilian  control. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  associate  myself 
with  the  views  expressed  by  Chairman 
Vinson  in  this  matter. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall, 
the  sprawling  worldwide  communica- 
tions networks  of  the  military  services 
have  been  a  matter  of  concern  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  military  effectiveness 
and  wastage  of  dollars.  It  has  been  evi- 
dent to  many  of  us  that  these  various 
communications  systems  operated  by  the 
separate  military  services  have  been 
overdue  for  centralized  coordination. 
This  has  been  repeatedly  s'oggested  by 
many,  but  those  siiggestions  have  never 
been  heeded  in  the  Pentagcoi. 

On  May  12  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
issued  two  directives  establishing  a  De- 
fense Communications  Agency  directly 
under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary's 
directives,  as  they  become  effective  on  a 
time-phased  plan,  will  place  79  terminal 
facilities  under  the  direction  of  the  new 
single  Defense  Agency.  This  Agency, 
under  a  general  or  flag  officer,  has  the 
necessary  authority  to  direct  the  activi- 
ties of  all  long-line  communications  for 
the  common  purpose  of  national  defense. 
The  magnitude  of  the  effort  and  the  op- 
portunities for  improved  economy  can  be 
partially  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
military  services  today  lease  over  6  mu- 
lion  miles  of  long-line  communications 
and  a  half  million  high-quality  radio  cir- 
cuits, and  pass  some  63  million  messages 
over  these  circuits  each  year.  The  Air 
Force  alone  employs  approximately  three 
times  as  many  people  as  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  in  its  high-frequency  system, 
and  handles  20  times  the  message  traflBc 
of  that  corix>ration. 

My  views  on  this  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary coincide  with  those  expressed  in  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  on  May  13,  and  I  join 
with  him  in  his  praise  of  the  constructive 


action  of  Secretary  Gates  in  establishing 
this  centralized  communications  control 
I  assure  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
I  shall  continue  to  be  alert  to  waste  in 
the  Defense  Department.  But  I  want  to 
give  the  Department  due  credit  when  it 
performs  properly.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  military  will  in  turn  admit  errors  and 
seek  to  remove  them  instead  of  blindly 
defending  wasteful  practices  which 
squander  both  manpower  and  our  mate- 
rial resoiu-ces,  as  they  have  so  commonly 
done  in  the  past.  For  our  defense  is  in- 
jured, not  helped,  by  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency, and  the  military  should  be  as 
anxious  to  eliminate  them  as  we  are. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  M/IJSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  Quorima. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  U-2  INCIDEfTT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
ever  since  the  U-2  incident  in  Russia, 
we  have  heard  much  misinformation  and 
much  real  information  about  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con 
in  the  Senate.  A  most  cogent  group  of 
remarks  on  the  subject  appears  in  Avia- 
tion Week,  issue  of  May  16.  Aviation 
Week  is  one  of  our  outstanding  aviation 
magazines,  and  we  can  usually — ^in  fact. 
I  will  say  always — ^find  m  this  publica- 
tion articles  dealing  with  features  of  our 
aircraft  and  the  use  of  our  aircraft  with 
respect  to  which  we  are  allowed  to  be 
informed. 

In  thus  issue  there  appeared  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lockheed  U-2  Over 
Sverdlovsk — A  Study  in  Fabrication." 

I  intend  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  article  printed  in  the  body  of 
the  Record,  but  in  doing  so  I  do  not 
wish  to  indicate  my  agreement  with  the 
part  of  the  editorial  entitled  "A  Study  in 
Fabrication."  because  I  am  in  slight  dis- 
agreement with  the  author.  Neverthe- 
less, I  tliink  the  article  presents  some 
very  interesting  angles. 

In  addition,  in  the  same  publication 
appeared  a  story  entitled  "U.S.  To  Con- 
tinue U-2  Flights  Over  Soviet."  While 
it  is  not  the  main  body  of  the  article 
which  I  wished  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  it  gives  the  perform- 
ance factors  of  this  particular  aircraft, 
weight,  power,  and  so  forth.  Therefore, 
I  wish  to  include  in  my  unanimous -con- 
sent request  also  the  chronological,  or- 
der of  the  development  of  the  U-2  and 
its  operation.  I  urge  that  my  colleagues 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  from  the  outstanding  magazine. 
Aviation  Week,  more  of  the  truth  about 
the  U-2.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  of  the  foregoing  articles  be  printed 
in  their  order  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LocKHEKD  U-a  Ovxs  Stebolovsk  :  A  Study  in 

FABRicanoir 

(By  Robert  Hotz) 

The  whole  truth  of  Francis  Gary  Powers' 
1,400-mile  penetration  of  the  Soviet  Union  In 
a  Lockheed  U-2  on  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  mission  of  photo  and  electronic  re- 
connaissance has  not  yet  been  told.  It  may 
never  emerge  from  the  welter  of  official  lies 
pouring  from  Moscow  and  Washington. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  points  that 
have  already  emerged  from  this  adventure 
that  are  worth  examining.  Let  us  start  with 
the  fabrications  that  have  been  bull-roared 
from  the  rostrum  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  by 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  because  they  reveal  much 
about  his  fears  and  problems  over  the  cur- 
rent state  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Khni-shchev's  most  blatant  He  Is  his 
statement  that  the  U-2  was  hit  by  a  Red 
Army  antiaircraft  missile  at  an  altitude  of 
65,000  feet  near  Sverdlovsk  after  It  had  pene- 
trated the  air  defenses  of  the  Soviet  Union 
lor  some  1.400  miles.  This  lie  was  necessary 
because  the  citizens  of  the  U.S.SJi.  could 
understandably  grow  uneasy  over  the  ad- 
mitted ability  of  the  U-2  and  other  speclal- 
Ized  aircraft  to  penetrate  Soviet  airspace  con- 
sistently with  Impvmlty.  The  spectacle  of 
Soviet  air  defense  system  futility  for  the  last 
4  years  In  trying  to  stop  these  penetrations 
must  provide  a  chilling  counterpoint  for 
Soviet  citizens  to  the  bellicose  blustering  of 
their  leader  over  the  aggressive  strength  of 
his  military  power. 

The  fact  Is.  and  Mr.  Khrushchev  undoubt- 
edly knows  It,  that  Powers'  U-2  had  an  engine 
flameout  at  the  altitude  that  it  and  other 
U-2  aircraft  cruised  safely  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Soviet  air  defense  system.  The  flame- 
out  forced  Powers  to  descend  below  40,000 
feet  where  the  denser  atmosphere  made  an 
attempt  to  restart  his  Jet  engine  feasible. 
Either  Powers  faUed  to  restart  his  engine  or 
his  plane  was  damaged  at  this  relatively  low 
altitude  by  the  Red  Army  mlssUemen  to 
whom  Mr.  Khrushchev  awarded  medals. 

Another  obvious  lie  was  used  to  bolster 
this  originally  false  claim  for  the  Soviet  air 
defense  system.  A  picture  of  some  badly 
battered  scrap  from  an  Aeroflot  Tu-104  crash 
near  Sverdlovsk  last  February  was  offlclally 
released  by  the  Soviets  labeled  as  the  U-3 
wrecksLge  to  convey  an  impression  of  terrible 
damage  wrought  by  the  antiaircraft  mlssUe. 
When  this  fake  was  exposed  by  Lockheed's 
U-2  designer.  C.  L.  "Kelly"  Johnson,  the  re- 
mains of  the  genuine  U-2  were  finaUy  pro- 
duced for  an  exhibition  in  Moscow's  Gorki 
Park. 

Further  contradiction  of  the  missile  hit 
scored  at  65,000  feet  was  the  Soviets'  own 
claim  that  they  recovered  most  of  the  U-2 
photo  and  electronic  reconnaissance  equip- 
ment in  good  condition,  were  able  to  examine 
the  cockpit  ejection  system  In  detail,  and  to 
retrieve  miscellaneous  gear  from  the  cockpit 
intact. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  good  reason  to  worry 
about  the  ability  of  the  U-2  and  other  air- 
craft to  skim  over  his  huge  air  defense  sys- 
tem. For  It  must  come  as  a  real  shocker  to 
Soviet  citizens,  fed  a  steady  diet  of  propa- 
ganda on  the  superiority  of  Soviet  military 
might,  to  hear  the  admissions  from  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  Andrei  Gromyko  that  these 
U-2  flights  have  been  going  on  successfully 
for  at  least  4  years.  The  Soviet  citizens  must 
wonder.  If  this  Is  true,  how  much  credence 
they  can  place  in  the  assurances  they  receive 
from  Mr.  Khrushchev  that  manned  bombers 
are  obsolete  and  cannot  penetrate  the  Soviet 
air  defense  system.  Even  if  his  claim  of  a 
missile  hit  at  Sverdlovsk  was  true,  how  does 
Mr.  Khrushchev  explain  a  1,400-inlle  penetra- 
tion from  the  Pakistan  border  to  the  Urals? 
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It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Khriishchev  does  not 
really  believe  bU  own  claims  about  the  dlf- 
flculty  of  manned  bomber  penetration  Into 
the  U.S.S.R.  because  be  has  been  pushing  a 
gigantic  expansion  of  bis  air  defense  system 
for  the  past  several  years.  This  includes  new 
improved  surveillance,  and  ground  control 
intercept  radar,  passive  detection  systems, 
new  Interceptors  and  a  tremendous  program 
of  new  antiaircraft  missile  installations 
around  key  military  and  industrial  areas.  If 
Mr.  Khr\ishchev  really  believed  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  B-47,  B-52.  and  B-58  fleet  of 
manned  bombers  were  as  ineffective  as  he 
publicly  blusters,  he  would  hardly  waste  the 
vast  resources  that  he  has  and  is  still  putting 
Into  his  air  defense  system. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Khrushchev  telling  the  truth 
when  he  announces  that  the  Soviets  have 
switched  completely  from  bombers  to  bal- 
listic missiles  and  that  they  no  longer  are 
producing  or  developing  or  exercising  bomb- 
ers because  they  are  obsolete  for  modern  war- 
fare. The  U.S.S.R.  is  still  producing  long- 
range  Jet  bombers,  although  at  far  from  max- 
imum poeslble  rates.  It  is  developing  new 
supersonic  bombers  and  a  nuclear-powered 
bomber  and  It  is  exercising  its  current  opera- 
tional Jet  bomber  fleet  at  an  accelerated 
rate  in  long-distance  Arctic  missions.  Mr. 
Khrushchev  would  like  us  to  believe  his  lies 
on  the  future  of  the  bomber  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal.  This  belief  would  encourage  the 
trend,  already  started,  toward  cutting  back 
our  own  air  defense  system. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  is  also  Ignoring  some  ]>er- 
tlnent  facts  when  he  stresses  the  provocative 
nature  of  the  U-2  flights.  The  Soviet  espi- 
onage system  in  this  country  has  been  ex- 
posed in  many  aspects  of  its  hydra-headed 
operation.  The  record  from  the  atomic 
secret  snitching  of  Klaus  Puchs  to  the  cozy 
Brooklyn  espionage  nest  operated  by  the 
Soviet  Colonel  Abel  has  offered  ample  provo- 
cation for  anything  this  country  cares  to 
make  of  it. 

The  Soviets  are  fighting  the  reconnais- 
sance war  with  every  method  at  their  dis- 
posal all  around  the  periphery  of  the  Iron 
Curtain,  cutting  transatlantic  cables  off 
Newfoundland,  grappling  for  Caesar  anti- 
submarine warfare  stations,  fishing  for  nose 
cones  off  Ascension  Island,  monitoring  the 
Atlantic  Missile  Range  coromunlcations, 
shadowing  Polaris  submarines  and  conduc- 
ting electronic  reconnaissance  on  our  fron- 
tiers by  trawler,  submarine  and  aircraft. 
The  Soviets  do  not  require  deep  penetration 
of  the  United  States  for  photo  reconnais- 
sance because  of  the  availability  of  this  in- 
formation from  public  sources  and  their  espi- 
onage system.  Their  prime  need  is  for  elec- 
tronic Intelligence  and  this  they  are  gather- 
ing with  every  means  at  their  disposal. 

When  we  turn  to  the  record  of  our  own 
Government  agencies  involved  in  the  U-2 
adventure  the  record  of  deliberate  falsifica- 
tion is  equally  bad.  The  series  of  inter- 
agency bungles  gives  us  a  queasy  feeling 
over  what  might  happen  in  a  real  emergency 
with  survival  or  defeat  hinging  on  the  speed 
and  acimfien  of  the  official  reaction. 

First,  there  are  the  ivory  tower  researchers 
of  the  old  NACA  now  with  NASA  who  had 
their  hard-won  reputation  for  scientific  in- 
tegrity shredded  overnight  by  the  exposure 
of  their  role  as  unwitting  dupes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  They  saw  no 
reason  to  sniff  suspiciously  at  an  offer  of  a 
free  research  program  for  high  altitude 
weather  and  gust  loading  research  from  the 
military.  This  bailment  of  military  aircraft 
to  NACA  was  traditional,  since  NACA  had  no 
budget  of  its  own  for  this  purpose.  NACA 
wrote  the  test  (M-ogram  requirements,  spo- 
radically got  back  data  from  missions  exe- 
cuted according  to  its  specifications  and 
apparently  never  did  much  analytical  re- 
search into  the  geographic  locations  of  the 
U-2's  or  the  isolation  of  the  Agency  from  any 
contact    with    their   personnel.     NACA,    and 
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,  dutifully  published  three  tech- 

ijeports   in   4  years  on   this   work  and 

happily    in    the   traditional   role   of 

pl^no  player  in  a  bagnio  who  was  never 

w%at  was  going  on  upstairs. 

coupling  of  CIA  (which  Washington 

now  saying  stands  for  "Caught  in 

')  with  NASA  in  an  International  es- 

venture  will  badly  damage,  if  not  al- 

destroy,  the  fine  foundation  NASA 

organizing  for  International  cooperation 

scientific  exploration  of  space.     NASA 

hardly    blame    foreign    nations    already 

in  this  program  for  inquiring  as  to 

mkich  of  a  tracking  station,  launching 

sayload  instrumentation  Is  earmarked 

missions.     Nor  can  they  be  blamed 

polftely  declining  to  take  a  chance  with 

that  appau-ently  doesn't  know  all 

about  its  own  activities. 

damage  to  NASA's  scientific  integrity 

copnt  for  little  in  the  calloused  calcula- 

CIA  supersleuths,  but  it  will  do  Ir- 

harm  in  the  international  scientific 

where  this  country  has  many  of 

stai^chest  friends. 

is  the  spectacle  of  the  State  De- 
turning   a   complete   slow  motion 
from  the  flat  lie  that  "there  was 
deliberate  attempt  to  violate  the  Soviet 
and    there    never   has    been,"    to   a 
idmlsslon  that  there  might  have  been 
fl^hts  but  that  they  "were  not  author- 
Washington,"  to  a  final  complete  ad- 
that  the  U-2  penetrations  were  in 
Integral  part  of  U.S.  national  policy. 
State  Department  can   command 
cijedibility  factor  in  future  roles  as  a 
esman  will  be  interesting  to  see. 
(^fflcial  UjS.  policy  as  finally  stated  by 
Eisenhower    some    10    days    after 
U-2    hit    the    Siberian    earth    also 
some  future  forebodings, 
ofqcially  commits  the  United  States  to 
and  deliberate  policy  of  vlolat- 
Soviet  airspace  and  formally  makes 
e    an    integral    part    of    U.S.    policy, 
virtually    every    American    citizen 
the  need  for  continuous  surveillance 
Soviet   Union   by   whatever   effective 
are  available  and  will  tacitly  sup- 
th^se  efforts,  it  is  quite  another  matter 
tcly    announce    that    espionage    and 
of  another  country's  teritory  have 
an  official  policy. 
]  >olicy,  which  is  unprecedented  in  the 
of    nations,    leaves   our   allies    In    an 
position  and  forces  the  Soviets  to 
is   matter   much   further   than   they 
originally  intended.     It  appears  to 
one  of  those  hasty,  poorly  thought 
ira|)rovised  policies  aimed  at  a  quick  fix 
much   thought   for   future   conse- 
or  other  implications, 
of  course,  comes  the  Central  Intel- 
Agency,  in  this  incident  stripped  of 
protective     secrecy,     and     standing 
exposed  in  an  incredibly  amateurish 
e    compounded    from    inadequate 
faulty  execution  and  rather  trans- 
cover     operations.     Apparently,     all 
adequately  provided  in  this  opera- 
the  $30,000  a  year  salaries  for  the 
Whatever    reasons    impelled    Francis 
decline  to  carry  out  the  traditional 
orders  of  the  espionage  agent 
red-handed  by  the  enemy  may 
known.      Suffice    to    say    his    em- 
survival  was  not  in  the  best  tra- 
either  USAF,  the  agency  that  origi- 
hlm,  or  CIA.  the  agency  that 
without  training  him  properly  in 
requirements, 
n^ed  for  a  congressional  or  some  other 
operation    over    CIA    was    never 
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the  most  important  aspect  of  the 
•de  is  the  Illumination  it  must  shed 

Americans  on  the  simple  salient 
we  are  In  fact  flghtlng  a  war  against 

of  communism.     It  Is  a  far  differ- 


ent war  than  we  have  ever  fought  before  and 
it  is  being  fought  with  weapons  that  we  are 
not  accustomed  to  using.  The  bungling, 
naivete,  and  innocence  our  various  CJovern- 
ment  agencies  have  displayed  in  the  U-2 
episode  show  clearly  that  we  are  not  yet 
organized  for  this  type  of  conflict  nor  do 
we  yet  really  understand  its  scope  and 
strategy. 

Although  too  few  Americans  realize  it, 
we  are  already  deep  into  this  struggle  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Soviet  system  or  our 
own  will  prevail.  If  we  hope  to  preserve  the 
basic  elements  of  this  civilization  we  chcrl.sh, 
we  must  dedicate  ourselves  more  thoroughly 
to  this  task  and  organize  our  national  re- 
sources and  policies  more  effectively  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


US  To  Continue  U-2  Flights  Over  Soviet — 
Rocket  Boast  or  Russians  Largely  Dis- 
counted; Loss  or  Plane  Attributed  to 
Flameout  of  Engine 

Wa.shington.— United  States  will  continue 
manned  reconnaissance  flights  over  the  heart 
of  the  Soviet  Union  despite  Russian  retalia- 
tion threats  until  an  effective  surveillance 
satellite  tystem  becomes  operational  and  or 
an  arms  inspection  agreement  is  reached. 

The  decision  to  continue  such  flights, 
which  have  been  under  way  since  1956  at 
least,  followed  In  the  wake  of  the  May  1 
crash  of  a  Lockhead  U-2  high-altitude  re- 
connaissance aircraft  1.400  miles  Inside  Rus- 
sia near  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Ural  Mountain 
reerlon 

It  also  was  a  public  indication  of  US  of- 
ficial disbelief  In  Soviet  Nikita  Khrushcliev 's 
boast  that  the  U  2  had  been  downed  by  a 
single  antiaircraft  rocket  while  flying  at  an 
altitude  of  65,000  feet  and  his  boasts  that 
similar  rockets  cculd  destroy  Strategic  A:r 
Command's  bomber  force. 

The  U-2.  piloted  by  Francis  Gary  Powers, 
a  civilian  under  contract  to  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp  .  actuallv  experienced  a  flameout 
of  Its  Pratt  <fe  Whitney  J-75-P-13  turb<-.Jet 
engine  near  its  maximum  altitude  of  about 
90.000  fret 

The  aircraft  had  descended  to  about  37,- 
000  feet  attempting  an  engine  restart  when 
Irtst  contact  with  the  pilot  was  made.  Ef- 
forts by  Powers  to  restart  the  U-2  engine  had 
not  been  successful  down  to  this  altitude 

At  this  relatively  low  altitude",  or  lower, 
the  plane  may  have  been  Intercepted  by 
either  Soviet  interceptors  or  ground-Ui-air 
missiles. 

several  versions 

The  U  2,  whose  design  was  begun  in  1954, 
is  not  the  only  U.S.  high-altitude  aircraft 
available  for  reconnaissance  missions  over 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Other,  more  advanced  manned  reconnais- 
sance sy.stems  will  go  above  100.000  feet  us- 
ing exotic  fuels  developed  during  the  past 
5  years  and  a  lightweight  supersonic  air- 
frame These  light  metal,  boron  and  hydro- 
gen-based fuels  have  proved  practical  for 
specialized  missions,  particularly  those 
where  the  turbojet  engines  can  be  over- 
hauled after  a  few  hours  of  running  time. 

Cost  and  handling  problems  have  gener- 
ally prevented  the  adoption  of  these  fuels 
for  wide  operational  use  within  the  Air 
Force. 

There  also  are  several  versions  of  the  U-2, 
whose  subsonic  airframe  is  limited  by  mach 
number  effects  to  an  altitude  of  approxi- 
mately 100.000  feet. 

While  the  U-2  downed  over  the  Soviet 
Union  was  powered  by  a  J-75  engine,  earlier 
versions  were  powered  by  a  version  of  the 
lower  powered  Pratt  &  Whitney  J-57.  Range 
and  altitude  performance  also  probably  have 
been  substantially  boosted  since  the  Initial 
design  through  structural  changes  and  In- 
ternal improvements. 

Gross  weight  of  early  versions  of  the  U-2 
with  slipper   tanks   on   the   wings   Is    17,270 
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pounds.  Including  995  gallons  of  fuel.  With- 
out the  tanks,  weight  Is  15,850  pounds,  with 
785  gallons  carried  Internally. 

Lockheed  also  lists  the  cruising  speed  of 
this  version  as  460  miles  per  hour  true  air- 
speed at  altitude,  top  speeds  as  500  miles 
per  hoiu-  true  airspeed.  Wtngspan,  as  given 
by  the  company,  Ls  80  feet;  length,  49  feet 
7  inches.  Lockheed  reports  the  range  at  ap- 
proximately 2.200  statute  miles  without  slip- 
per tanks  and  about  2.600  miles  with  them. 
Range  flgures  are  based  on  having  a  100- 
gallon  reserve  on  letdown. 

The  Soviets  apparently  were  alerted  to  the 
proposed  U-2  flight  and  tracked  It  by  radar 
from  Its  Initial  penetration  nf  the  Afghan 
border  on  a  course  that  took  It  over  Stallna- 
bad  west  of  Tashkent,  over  Tyura  Tam,  past 
Aralsk  and  on  to  the  Chelyabinsk  area  where 
engine  trouble  apparently  developed. 

The  U-2  downed  near  Sverdlovsk,  which 
according  to  Soviet  sources  was  equipped 
with  extra  fuel  tanks,  was  flying  a  route 
from  Peshwar.  Pakistan,  to  Bodo,  Norway, 
that  would  have  covered  more  than  3,000 
miles. 

MAXK   CHECKl^INTS 

Main  checkpoints  on  the  flight  were  to 
have  been: 

Large  rocket  launching  complex  at  Tyura 
Tam  Just  east  of  the  Aral  Sea  to  monitor 
any  space  launchlngs  which  might  be  made 
to  coincide  with  the  Soviet  May  Day  cele- 
bration. 

Industrial  complex  at  Sverdlovsk  to  report 
on  the  status  of  the  new  missile  defense  in- 
stallation there  which  has  hemispherical, 
domed  launch  points  rather  than  the  her- 
ringbone pattern  of  the  older  Russian 
ground-to-air  mlisUe  sites  that  resemble 
U.S.  Nike  Installations,  'Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon  reported  seeing  these  domed 
sites,  dubbed  House  of  David  by  the  United 
States  at  Sverdlovsk   during  his   1959   visit. 

Archangel  and  Murmansk,  both  of  which 
house  large  bases  for  the  Soviet  navy  and 
air  force.  Soviet  submarine,  air  defense  and 
long-range  bombing  forces  all  have  numer- 
ous Installations  in  the  vicinity  of  these  two 
cities. 

First  pictures  released  by  the  Soviets  in 
their  propaganda  barrage  over  the  Incident 
and  purporting  to  show  the  U-2  wreckage 
were  quickly  discredited  by  Clarence  L. 
"Kelly"  Johnson,  Lockheed  vice  president 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  aircraft's  de- 
sign. After  a  thorough  study  of  available 
photographs,  which  showed  a  heavily  dam- 
aged aircraft,  Johnson  said  not  one  part 
could  be  Identified  as  belonging  to  the  light- 
weight U-2  and  that  the  small  pieces  of 
heavy  structure  that  could  be  studied  closely 
were  definitely  not  from  a  U  2.  He  said  the 
wrecl^age  most  probably  was  that  of  an  ob- 
sulesclng  Soviet  11-28  Beagle  light  bomber. 

Johnson's  skepticism,  which  was  voiced  In 
other  quarters.  Including  the  White  House, 
prompted  the  Soviets  to  display  the  remains 
of  a  relatively  lightly  dam.aged  aircraft  at  a 
public  exhibition  In  Moscow's  Gorki  Park  and 
to  release  new  pictures.  Lockheed  officials, 
after  a  study  of  these  photographs,  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  aircraft  on  display 
was  the  U-2. 

mission    RESPONSIBILITr 

Aircraft  and  pilots  employed  on  strategic 
reconnaissance  missions  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Communist  territory  also  serve 
NASA  by  gathering  dust  and  meteorological 
data  at  altitudes  of  up  to  55,000  feet  us  part 
of  a  4-year-old  hlgh-altltude  weather  re- 
search program. 

Three  reports  by  NASA  and  Its  predeces- 
sor agency,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  presenting  data  gathered 
by  U-2  aircraft  have  been  Issued  during  this 
time.  This  data  has  shown  primarily  that 
turbulence  at  55,000  feet  Is,  on  the  average, 
half  as  frequent  and  half  as  severe  as  that 
at  20,000  feet. 


Under  procedures  established  in  1956,  the 
aircraft  used  In  this  program  are  paid  for  by 
the  Air  Force  and  put  out  on  bailment  to 
NASA  for  specific  periods  of  time.  Ibis 
practice  has  been  used  for  many  years  by 
both  Air  Force  and  Navy  to  support  NACA 
programs. 

The  Air  Force  originally  purchased  the 
U-2  for  a  Joint  USAF-Atomic  Kn«-gy  Com- 
mission hlgh-altltude  radiation  detection 
research  program.  The  project,  however,  was 
conducted  on  a  sporadic  basis,  and  some  of 
the  aircraft  were  balled  to  NASA  for  Its 
weather  research  program  during  slack  pe- 
riods. 

The  Air  Force  Weather  Service  acts  as  ad- 
ministrator for  the  portion  of  the  NASA 
program  investigating  hlgh-altltude  weather 
conditions  outside  the  continental  United 
States.  There  are  no  personnel  directly  em- 
ployed by  NASA  In  these  overseas  activities. 

These  units  apparently  take  their  orders 
primarily  from  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  with  NASA  receiving  only  raw 
weather  data  from  these  units. 

COVER  PLAKI 

On  May  1,  as  Powers'  plane  flew  Into  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Pakistan,  another  U-2 
was  fiying  as  a  cover  In  the  Lake  Van  region 
near  the  eastern  border  of  Turkey.  The  air- 
craft over  Turkey  was  following  the  pattern 
cf  a  normal  weather  reconnaissance  flight 
such  as  those  made  for  NASA. 

First  reports  that  a  U-2  was  missing  came 
on  May  3  from  the  Incirllk  Airbase  in 
Adana,  Turkey,  the  aircraft's  home  base. 
These  reports  placed  the  aircraft  In  the  Lake 
Van  region  and  said  the  pilot  had  reported 
difficulty  with  his  oxygen  system. 

Two  days  later,  when  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
B^hrushchev  told  a  session  of  the  Supireme 
Soviet  that  a  U.S.  reconnaissance  aircraft 
had  been  downed  over  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  still  clung  to  the  Lake  Van  U-2. 

A  NASA  release,  made  at  State  Depart- 
ment Insistence,  and  apparently  based  up- 
on reports  received  from  Turkey,  reiterated 
the  statement  that  the  Lake  Van  U-2  was 
missing  and  that  the  pilot  had  experienced 
trouble  with  his  oxygen  equipment. 

It  added  that  the  aircraft  was  on  a  north- 
eastr-ly  course  when  last  heard  from  and 
that,  if  the  pilot  had  lost  consclousneas,  It 
could  have  strayed  across  the  Soviet  border. 

The  State  Depjartment  release  stated  that 
"there  was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  violate 
Soviet  airspace  and  there  never  has  been." 

These  statements  stood  for  2  days — until 
Khrushchev  announced  to  the  Supreme  So- 
viet that  the  aircraft  had  been  downed  near 
Sverdlovsk  deep  in  Russian  territory,  that 
Powers  had  safely  parachuted  from  his  crip- 
pled plane  and  that  he  had  admitted  fiying 
a  reconnaissance  mission  on  orders  from  his 
chiefs. 

State  Department  then  Issued  a  statement 
acknowledging  that  the  aircraft  had  been 
sent  on  a  reconnaissance  mission  over  the 
S^viet  Union  and  officially  expressing  sur- 
prise at  the  belligerence  of  tbe  Ruaeian  lead- 
ers' attack  on  the  United  States,  since.  It 
said,  they  had  known  of  these  flights  for 
several  years. 

In  a  later  statement.  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  said  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  continue  such  flights,  terming  them 
necessary  to  assure  the  West  that  It  will  not 
be  taken  by  surprise  attack.  A  day  later. 
President  Eisenhower  gave  his  tacit  approval 
to  the  flights  and  outlined  the  reasons  the 
United  States  believes  they  are  necessary. 

nnruL  design 

In  the  Initial  design  of  the  aircraft  In 
1954,  existing  state-of-the-art  information 
was  used  in  the  development  of  the  airframe, 
and  no  elaborate  research  program  was  con- 
ducted before  work  on  actual  hardware  was 
begun. 

Construction  of  the  aircraft  Is  extremely 
light,  a  necessity  for  high-altitude  planes. 


Th»  wings  flap  noticeably  during  flight  near 
the  groiuid.  and  the  main  landing  gear  has 
been  reduced  to  one  strut  with  dual  wheels 
to  conserve  weight.  This  strut  is  located 
J\ist  forward  of  the  center  of  gravity  so  that 
the  pilot  can  balance  on  It  during  his  land- 
ing ground  roll. 

Wing-tip  skids  are  provided  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  wing  when  the  aircraft  slows 
down  and  the  pilot  loses  lateral  control  with 
his  ailerons.  Dvu-ing  takeoff,  two  small 
wheels  under  each  wing  keep  them  level. 
These  wheels  are  held  firmly  on  the  ground 
by  a  flexible  strut  inserted  in  a  wing  socket 
so  that,  on  takeoffs,  the  struts  come  out  of 
the  sockets  and  the  whole  assembly  remains 
on  the  rxuiway. 

Small  wheel  supports  the  tail  section  when 
the  pilot  lowers  It  near  the  end  of  his  landing 
roll  and  during  takeoff. 

T7-2    SURFACE 

Surface  of  the  U-2  is  exceptionally  clean, 
with  flush  riveting  over  much  of  the  air- 
craft. Careful  attention  is  paid  to  Joints  and 
Junctures  during  manufacture,  since  a  very 
smooth  surface  is  required  to  keep  friction 
drag  low  at  high  altitudes. 

High  aspect  ratio,  sailplane-type  wing  was 
used  on  the  aircraft  to  permit  It  to  operate 
at  hlgh-Uft  coefficients  during  cruise  with  a 
small  penalty  in  drag  due  to  lift.  The 
turned-down  wing  tips  that  form  the  skids 
for  landing  increase  the  effective  aspect  ratio 
of  the  wing  and  make  it  more  efficient  for 
the  U-2  mission. 

Primary  mechanical  modification  to  the 
J-57  jKJwerplant  in  initial  Installations  was 
the  use  of  larger,  wide  chord  compressor 
blades  to  pump  thin,  low-density  air  more 
efficiently  than  those  on  normal  turbojet  In- 
stallations which  must  function  effectively 
through  a  wide  altitude  range. 


U-2  Developmental  and  Operational 
Chronoloct 
Following  is  a  chronology  of  the  develop- 
mental and  operational  cycles  of  the  Lock- 
heed U-2 : 

Mld-ig54;  Lockheed  began  the  design  of 
the  U-2. 

Late  1855 :  After  flight  tests  had  proven  the 
capabilities  of  the  U-2,  the  Air  Force  p\ir- 
chased  several  of  the  aircraft  for  a  Joint 
USAF-Atomlc  Energy  Commission  hlgh- 
altltude  research  program. 

Early  1956:  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics,  which  had  assisted  Lock- 
heed in  the  original  design,  began  planning 
a  high  altitude  meteorological  research  pro- 
gram around  the  U-2  and  other  aircraft. 
U-2's  operated  by  NACA  were  owned  by  the 
Air  Force  and  bailed  to  the  civil  agency  under 
the  arrangement  used  for  the  majority  of  its 
research  aircraft. 

Early  1956:  Air  Force  formed  its  first  U-2 
squadron,  the  Weather  Reconnaissance 
Squadron,  Provisional  (1st).  It  first  oper- 
ated from  Watertown  Strip,  Nev.,  and  as- 
sisted the  USAF-AEC  and  NACA  research 
programs  which  occupied  the  same  airfield 
but  were  separate. 

February  16,  1956:  U-2  crashed  in  Arizona 
after  fire  started  Ln  cockpit.  Pilot  Robert  J. 
Everett  balled  out  at  about  30,000  feet. 
Everett  was  a  Lockheed  employee  flying  for 
NACA  with  NACA  pilot  number  357. 

May  7,  1956:  NACA  announces  start  of  Its 
high  altitude  gust-meteorological  research 
program. 

May  22,  1956:  NACA  announces  it  is  mak- 
ing preparations  to  begin  the  portion  of  its 
research  program  covering  the  European  area. 
First  U-2  operations  in  Europe  were  to  be 
from  USAF  bases  in  England  with  the  Air 
Force  Air  Weather  Service  providing  logistical 
support.  All  planes  were  civilian  with  civi- 
lian contract  pilots. 

July  9,  1956:  NACA  reported  that  the  ini- 
tial hlgh-altltude  weather  data  gathered  by 
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the  U-2  had  been  processed  and  that  it  had 
proved  the  value  of  the  aircraft  as  a  research 
tool. 

September  17,  1956:  U-2  crashed  near 
Kalserlautem.  West  Germany.  Pilot  was 
Howard  Carey,  a  Lockheed  employee. 

February  1957:  NACA  released  first  U-2 
pictures. 

March  27.  1957:  NACA  published  Research 
Memorandum  RM  L67A11  entitled  "Prelimi- 
nary Measurements  of  Atmospheric  Turbu- 
lence at  High  Altitude  as  Determined  Prom 
Acceleration  Measurements  on  a  Lockheed 
U-2  Airplane."  This  report  was  unclasslfled, 
as  are  all  other  reports  concerning  the  high- 
altitude  weather  program. 

April  1957:  U-2  crashed  in  Isolated  region 
of  northwest  Nevada  killing  Lockheed  engi- 
neering test  pilot  Robert  L.  Sicker. 

July  2.  1957:  NACA  report  RM  L57G02  was 
written  entitled  "Airplane  Measurements  of 
Atmospheric  Turbulence  at  Altitudes  from 
20.000  to  55,000  feet  over  the  Western  Part  of 
the  United  States."  which  contained  more 
data  taken  by  a  U-2. 

May  1958:  Articles  published  in  the  Soviet 
air  force  newspaper  Soviet  Aviation  indi- 
cated that  Red  air  force  Intelligence  was 
concerned  over  U.S.  operations  with  the  U-2. 
One  article  complained  that  the  U-2  "lacks 
all  identification  marks  indicating  its  mis- 
sion." The  Soviet  writer  then  suggested 
that  strategic  reconnaissance  was  Included 
among  the  high-altitude  research  activities 
of  U-2's  based  at  Wiesbaden,  West  Germany. 

March  1958 :  Japanese  magazine  Air  Review 
ran  pictures  of  U-2*s  landing  in  Japan  re- 
portedly taken  by  a  16-ye£j--old  boy  standing 
at  the  end  of  the  runway. 

April  17,  1959:  NASA  personnel  finished 
third  report  on  U-2  weather  research  data. 
This  paper.  NASA  Memo  41759L,  was  entitled 
"Airplane  Measurement  of  Atmospheric  Tur- 
bulence at  Altitudes  Prom  20.000  to  55.000 
Feet  for  Four  Geographic  Areas."  These 
areas  were  Western  Europe  and  England, 
Turkey.  United  States,  and  Japan. 

September  24.  1959:  U-2  made  an  emer- 
gency bellylanding  with  slight  damage  at 
Fugisawa  airfield  while  it  was  attempting  to 
land  at  its  base  at  Atsugi  Airport  near  Tokyo. 
Six  U-2's  were  based  in  Japan  at  the  time. 
and  it  was  reported  that  at  least  some  of 
them  flew  almost  every  day. 

November  28,  1959:  New  York  Journal- 
American  published  an  article  by  George 
Carroll  on  U.S.  reconnaissance  over  Russia 
which  suggested  that  U-2  flights  were  used 
for  this  purpose. 

December  12,  1959:  Article  in  Soviet  Avia- 
tion discussed  U.S.  strategic  reconnaissance 
activity  with  the  U-2  and  gave  some  of  the 
design  details  of  the  aircraft.  The  Soviet 
newspaper  quoted  Carroll's  article  and  other 
material  which  had  appeared  in  Model  Air- 
plane News  in  March  1958. 

May  3.  1960:  U-2  based  at  Adana,  Turkey, 
reported  missing  since  May  1  on  weather 
mission  In  Lake  Van  region  near  the  eastern 
border  of  Turkey  by  US.  officials  in  Adana. 
Report  says  the  civilian.  Lockheed -employed 
pilot  had  radioed  he  was  experiencing  trouble 
with  his  oxygen  equipment.  Missing  plane 
was  offlclally  assigned  to  NASA. 

May  5.  1960:  Soviet  Premier  Niklta  Khru- 
shchev tells  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  a  U.S. 
aircraft  has  been  shot  down  over  Russia. 
NASA's  Washington  headquarters  reports 
that  it  had  been  told  the  U-2  missing  in  the 
Lake  Van  region  may  have  strayed  over  the 
Soviet  border  while  the  pilot  was  unconscious 
because  of  lack  of  oxygen. 

May  6,  1960:  State  Department  said,  "There 
was  no  deliberate  attempt  to  violate  Soviet 
airspace  and  there  has  never  been." 

May  7.  1960:  Khrushchev  retorts  that  the 
aircraft  was  downed  near  Sverdlovsk  well  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union,  that  the  pilot  had 
been  captured  alive  and  admitted  attempting 
a  photo-reconnaissance  mission  across  the 
Soviet  Union  from  Pakistan  to  Norway.  U.S. 
State  Department  then  issued  a  statement 


that  "an  unarmed  civilian" 
alrcralt  probably  had  made  an  information - 
gathei  Ing  flight  over  Soviet  territory.  It  de- 
nied ;hat  authorization  came  from  Wash- 
ingtoi  1 
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9,  1960:  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
admits     that     U.S.     reconnaissance 

have  collected  information  on  the  So- 

itnion  by  flying  along  its  borders  and 

occasion  by  penetration."     Herter  indi- 

the  United  States  will  continue  such 

,  which,  he  says,  are  conducted  under 

directives  from  President  Eisenhower. 

10,  1960:  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  An- 
Clromyko  issues  a  formal  note  of  protest 
tpe  U-2  Incident  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 


11.  1960:  President  Elsenhower  at  his 

press  conference  gives  tacit  approval 

reconnaissance    flights    over    the    Soviet 

and  the  reasons  the  United  States  be- 

they  are  necessary. 
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CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
San  Francisco,  at  the  Conference 
American  Council  To  Improve 
Neighborhoods,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  fMr.  Bible!, 
an  outstanding  address  on  the  gen- 
iubject  of  transportation  and  our 
In  this  address  the  Senator  dealt 
with  matters  of  transportation, 
so  with  the  larger  field  of  urban 
slum  clearance,  and  public 
housiiig,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
relationships  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  cities.  Among  the  sig- 
niflca  It  comments  made  by  the  distin- 
guishid  Senator  from  Nevada  were: 


apvcie  of  the  most  important  sectors  of 
il  affairs,  our  cities  are  imprisoned 
of  existing  Federal  programs  and 
procedures.  Over  the  last  quarter  century, 
3ne  crisis  and  improvisation  to  an- 
our  National  Government  has  been 
into  the  future,  its  eyes  glued  on 
reciting  the  shibboleths  of  local 
governmental  self-sufficiency.  Today  these 
can  nc  longer  serve. 

Again  I  quote  from  Senator  Bible's 
address: 

Pool  cities  cannot  be  proud  and  independ- 
ent wtien  it  comes  to  rejecting  such  aid. 
Rathei  they  present  the  picture,  as  one 
mayor  has  said,  of  knocking  at  the  Federal 
door  V  1th  a  lawbook  In  one  hand  and  a  tin 
cup  in  the  other,  looking  for  sucli  assistance 
as  the  '  can  get. 

Again: 


ini 


ust  recognize  today  that  the  welfare 
great  cities  requires  the  coordination, 
tlie    mobilization,    of   Federal   urban 
Their    future    growth    depends 
The  solution  of  their  present  prob- 
d^mands  it. 


it,. 


The  Senator  from  Nevada  continued  in 
a  most  thoughtful  and  provocative  ad- 
dress, which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, making  some  pertinent  com- 
ments about  the  efforts  of  my  own  city 
of  Ph.ladelphia  to  obtain  a  workable 
transi  program  in  connection  with  our 
sister  State  of  New  Jersey.  He  had  oc- 
casion—and I  am  pleased  that  he  did 
so — to  refer  to  the  activities  of  the  urban 
traflBc  and  transportation  board,  an 
agency  of  the  city  government  of  Phila- 
delphia which  I  had  the  honor  to  ap- 
point 1  ^hen  I  was  mayor  of  Philadelphia. 
I  comijiend  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 


ate this  splendid  address  made  by  Sena- 
tor Bible,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  appear  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Transportation  and  Our  Cmis 

Allow  me  to  commence  by  expressing  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  Join  with 
you  today  in  your  deliberations  on  the  role 
of  transportution  in  shaping  the  American 
city.  Among  my  responsibilities  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  am  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  my  studies  of  the  growth  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  National  Capital  I  have  come 
to  realize  that  this  was  no  merely  local 
question,  but  a  matter  of  nationwide  sig- 
niticance.  affecting  all  our  States — a  ques- 
t:on  which,  in  our  period  of  pastwar  growtii. 
ha.s  literally  erupted  on   the  national  scene. 

In  organizing  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
metiopt)Utan  growth,  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment faces  initially  in  Washington,  be- 
cause of  its  unique  position  as  a  National 
Capital,  problems  that  will  ultimately  have 
uj  be  recognized  in  the  laws,  organization, 
and  programs  of  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self. Let  me  explain  why  this  is  so.  Wliy, 
for  example,  the  city  of  Washington  es- 
tablished a  municipal  liousing  agency  years 
before  there  was  a  Federal  housing  agency 
or  before  local  governments  generally  had 
been  authorized  by  their  States  to  estab- 
lish municipal  housing  authorities;  why,  to 
llUi.  rrate  further,  the  city  of  Washington 
had  an  urb.m  redevelopment  agency  before 
there  was  even  a  national  redevelopment 
program.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  the 
unique  position  of  our  National  Capital  City. 
Article  I.  section  8.  of  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States  authorizes  the  Congress 
"to  exercl.se  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever  over  the  seat  of  Government." 
The  city  of  Washington,  therefore,  is  of  spe- 
cial concern  to  Congress  and  has  often 
served  as  a  laboratory  to  test  programs  that 
have  later  become  nationwide. 

Our  concern  with  metropolitan  area  trans- 
portation in  Washington  has  not  only  re- 
flected the  unique  congressional  respon- 
sibility for  the  city,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, but  the  special  reverence  which  we 
Americans  have  for  our  Capital  City.  It  is 
a  beautiful  city,  a  city  of  white  buildings 
set  In  park.s.  of  calm  eastern  river  meadows 
bordering  the  Potomac,  a  city  of  great  art 
and  rich  historical  as.soclatlons.  It  is  a  city 
that  has  the  capacity,  as  all  great  cities 
must,  to  enlist  deep  loyalties  Of  the  French 
capital  It  has  been  said.  "Every  man  has 
two  homes,  his  own  and  Paris."  Like  Paris, 
Washington  is  a  second  home  for  many 
Amerlrans.  especially  those  who  have  spent 
long  periods  there  in  public  or  military 
service.  One  senses  this  special  character  of 
the  city  as  a  National  Capital  and,  indeed. 
Rhrlne.  when  such  intrinsically  local  is.sues 
as  a  new  bridge  on  the  Potomac,  the  loca- 
tion of  an  expre.ssway  through  a  park,  the 
proximity  of  a  highway  interchange  to  a 
memorial  burst  forth  in  angry  exchanges. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  to  find  deep 
concern  with  the  Impact  of  our  new  express- 
ways on  Washington's  central  area.  This 
concern  is  being  voiced  In  an  increasing 
number  of  cities,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
reason   why   many   of  you  are  here  today. 

The  study  which  has  been  conducted  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years  by  the  congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Washington  Metro- 
politan Problems  may  surely  be  considered 
a  typical  forerunner  of  some  type  of  national 
investigation  of  emerging  metropolitan 
problems. 

Now  why  Is  Federal  action  necessary? 

In  some  of  the  most  Important  sectors 
of  municipal  affairs,  our  cities  are  Im- 
prisoned   by    l>ars   of   existing   Federal    pro- 
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grams  and  procedures.  Over  the  last  quar- 
ter century,  from  one  crisis  and  improvisa- 
tion to  another,  ova  National  Government 
has  been  backing  into  the  future,  Its  eyes 
glued  on  the  past,  reciting  the  shibboleths 
of  local  governmental  self-sufficiency.  Today 
these  can  no  longer  serve.  We  have  been 
adopting  national  programs  of  housing  and 
urban  redevelopment,  national  programs  of 
urban  expressways,  national  programs  of  air- 
port construction,  national  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  hospital  construction,  commu- 
nity facilities,  and  other  municipal  services. 
The  list  grows  steadily  longer  as  urban 
problems  increase.  Their  fiscal  handicaps 
make  cities  greedy  for  such  Federal  aid. 
Poor  cities  cannot  be  proud  and  independ- 
ent when  it  comes  to  rejecting  such  aid. 
Rather  they  present  the  picture,  as  one 
mayor  has  said,  of  knocking  at  the  Federal 
door  with  a  lawbook  In  one  hand  and  a  tin 
cup  in  the  other,  looking  for  such  assistance 
as  they  can  get.  They  can  neither  attach 
conditions  to  Federal  aid,  nor  can  they 
strongly  coordinate  on  a  local,  much  less  a 
metropolitan  area  basis,  the  many  Federal 
programs  which  are  of  such  great  cumulative 
importance. 

We  must  recognize  today  that  the  welfare 
of  our  great  cities  requires  the  coordina- 
tion. Indeed  the  mobilization,  of  Federal 
urban  programs.  Their  future  growth  de- 
pends upon  It.  The  solution  of  their  pres- 
ent problems  demands  it.  So  long  as  we 
lack  a  national  urban  policy,  what  Wilfred 
Owen,  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  has 
termed  "a  total  strategy  for  metropolitan 
problems,"  separate  and  uncoordinated  Fed- 
eral programs  may  actually  be  hastening  the 
rot  of  city  centers,  sprawl  of  metropollt^an 
fringes,  and  Intensifying  urban  problems. 

Let  us  have  no  misunderstanding  in  this 
recognition  of  a  Federal  role  In  the  solution 
of  urban  problems.  The  initiative  must  re- 
main with  the  cities  themselves.  Our  cities 
are  too  much  alike  already  not  to  make  us 
uneasy  at  the  threat  of  Washington's  tend- 
ency to  use  the  rubberstamp,  to  produce 
what  we  recently  heard  caUed  "pushbutton 
answers."  Cities  must  feel  the  challenge  of 
modem  times  and  strive  to  develop  their 
own  solutions.  It  is  proper  that  the  Federal 
Government  help  in  that  planning  effort. 
And  It  will  be  right  that  when  a  sound  solu- 
tion has  been  developed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lend  Its  support  to  a  more  balanced 
transportation  plan  than  any  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  have  today. 

This  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  Fed- 
eral programs  being  administered  in  a  way 
that  handicaps  local  efforts  to  solve  metro- 
politan problems.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  Federal  Government  not  know- 
ing— or  caring — what  the  left  hand  does. 
With  one  hand  we  are  spending  money  to 
clear  the  slums  and  to  redevelop  the 
blighted  sections  of  cities.  With  the  other 
we  are  spending  money  to  construct  urban 
expressways  which  not  only  fall  to 
strengthen  city  efforts  to  deal  with  their 
problems,  but  actually  pose  new  ones  as 
natural  urban  neighborhoods  are  divided  by 
new  Chinese  walls,  and  as  the  Impact  of 
heavy  tralBc  weakens  the  still  sound  resi- 
dential areas. 

We  may  And  It  somewhat  odd  that  this 
conference  on  transportation  and  our  cities 
is  being  held  in  California.  I  know  of  no 
part  of  the  Nation  that  has  more  universally 
embraced  the  automobile.  Indeed,  I  read  the 
other  day  of  a  professor  here  who  has  be- 
come an  oddity  In  his  neighborhood  because 
he  walks  2  miles  to  work.  "Children  call 
me  the  walking  man."  he  sadly  acknowledges. 
But  something  has  happened,  at  least  in 
San  Francisco.  This  is  the  city  which  has 
determined  to  keep  its  colorful,  traditional 
cable  cars.  And  It  is  the  city  which,  above 
all  others,  la  making  the  most  Impressive 
effort  to  develop  a  modern  rapid  transit 
system   to  unify  and   serve  the  entire   bay 


region.  Perhaps  it  Is  simply  because  Cali- 
fornia has  carried  its  Infatuation  with  the 
automobUe  to  the  farthest  limits  that  it 
should  t>e  among  the  first  to  seek  the  way 
forward  to  more  balanced  transportation 
plans. 

Why  do  we  need  a  balanced  transportation 
plan?  Palling  some  productive  action  to  de- 
velop more  efficient  forms  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, our  cities  are  condemned  to  what  has 
been  termed  "an  autodomlnant"  solution  to 
their  transportation  problems.  The  most 
frequently  cited  example  of  the  consequences 
of  this  one-sided  solution  Is  the  Los  Angeles 
metropolitan  area.  There  a  great  city  has 
been  reduced  to  the  role  a  recent  writer, 
without  hiunorous  Intent,  described  as  "the 
terminus  of  the  Hollywood  freeway."  The 
core  of  the  city  Is  a  swlss  cheese  of  parking 
lots  and  garages,  Its  vitality  Impaired,  Its 
ability  to  serve  the  metropolitan  region  di- 
minished, its  physical  form  shattered.  Nor 
has  the  problem  lacked  recognition.  Indeed, 
no  city  matches  Los  Angeles  In  Its  extensive 
catalog  of  transportation  surveys.  The  city 
has  been  a  superb  Instance  of  that  phenome- 
non known  to  all  politicians,  of  surveys  that 
lead  not  to  action,  but  to  further  stUAreys. 
But  the  end  approaches.  Next  month  Los 
Angeles  will  encounter  another  opportunity 
to  decide  its  transportation  future  when 
expert  consultants  report  on  a  survey  of 
modern  types  of  transportation  and  how  they 
may  fit  the  city's  needs.  Cities  everywhere, 
as  they  peer  into  the  future,  shoxild  find  this 
report  of  interest.  Proud  San  Francisco,  In 
fact,  may  find  some  things  In  the  Los  An- 
geles report  that  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  its  own  bay  area  transit  problems, 
now  that  these  are  being  stated  with  big 
dollar  signs  In  front  of  them. 

We  Americans,  facing  our  great  conti- 
nental distances,  and  equli>ped  with  our 
formidable  technology,  have  always  been 
great  transportation  pioneers.  The  clipper 
ship,  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike,  the 
Wright  brothers  at  Kitty  Hawk — these  punc- 
tuate otir  national  history.  In  the  railroad, 
the  airline,  pipelines,  the  internal  waterway 
system,  the  great  trucking  and  bus  complex 
that  unites  our  land,  we  have  organized 
transportation  that  other  nations  envy.  In 
the  private  automobile  and  the  highway  we 
have  given  our  citizens  a  unique  and  uni- 
versally desired  freedom  of  personal  move- 
ment, climaxing  our  earlier  accomplishments. 

But  in  our  dtles  we  have  learned  the  hard 
way  tliat  the  automobile  alone  cannot  do  the 
whole  transpyortation  Job.  Valuable  and.  In- 
deed, necessary  as  It  will  always  be,  and  even 
widening  as  its  role  will  be  In  the  suburbs 
of  our  greet  metropolitan  areas,  it  must  be 
supplemented  by  other  forms  of  transporta- 
tion better  adapted  to  the  Journey  to  work 
and  other  trips  to  the  congested  central  city. 
TTiat  Job  is  the  immediate  challenge  to  our 
great  transportation  Industry — one  to  which. 
I  am  glad  to  say.  they  are  responding. 

The  contribution  of  good  transportation 
plans  to  the  solution  of  metropolitan  area 
problems  should  be  the  main  concern  of  an 
organization  like  ACTION.  But  what  is  a 
good  transportation  plan? 

Let  me  offer  three  principles  that  should 
guide  the  development  of  our  programs  for 
metropolitan  area  transportation.  It  Is  of 
the  first  Importance  that  we  plan  and  pro- 
vide for  the  natural  area  of  tirban  movement, 
the  metropolitan  region.  Here  In  California 
It  Is  relatively  easy  because  everything  lies  In 
a  single-State  Jurisdiction,  but  In  many  of 
our  great  cities,  like  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
or  St.  Louis  a  special  effort  must  be  made  to 
overcome  the  fragmentation  of  the  metro- 
jxjlitan  region  Into  two  or  more  States.  Sec- 
ond, we  must  deal  with  all  kinds  of  trans- 
portation. A  plan  fc»-  transit  alone  can 
neither  serve  all  the  transportation  needs, 
nor  can  we  enlist  the  forces  of  competition 
to  further  rather  than  destroy  mass  trans- 
portation efforts.    "ITilrd,  most  fundamental 


of  all,  and  closest  to  what  must  be  your 
acknowledged  Interest,  transportation  must 
be  employed  to  build  the  future  city,  to 
strengthen  Its  core,  to  structure  its  suburban 
growth.  If  It  Is  regarded  as  a  separate  activ- 
ity. Its  great  constructive  force  will  be  lost, 
and  Instead  It  will  constitute  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  city  development.  We  must 
unite  these  tiiree  principles,  city  by  city.  In 
metropolitan  area  transportation  plans. 

Is  a  good  transportation  plan  necessarily 
a  grandiose  one?  Must  it  be  expressed  in 
hundreds  of  nrUles  of  new  routes,  billions  of 
dollars  of  new  construction,  decades  of  con- 
struction p>erlodB?  I  do  not  decry  long-range 
planning.  One  cannot  deny  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  But  cities  are  growing  sus- 
picious of  big  plans  that  too  often  have  oome 
to  notlilng.  It  does  not  require  many  years 
of  sitting  on  appropriations  committees  to 
know  where  some  of  these  ambitious  plans 
win  end.  I  would  like  to  temi>er  our  bold 
plans  with  caution.  Let  us  consider  some 
Instances. 

Here  In  San  Francisco,  engineering  con- 
sultants have  proposed  a  very  elaborate  rail 
transit  network,  with  new  subways  In  down- 
town San  Francisco,  a  new  bridge  across  the 
bay,  and  several  lengthy  rail  lines  extend- 
ing far  into  the  subtirbe.  This  plan  was 
accepted  by  moet  of  the  community  leftder- 
shlp,  and  the  legislature  set  up  an  agency 
to  carry  out  the  plan.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  varlovis  communities  will  re- 
main loyal  to  the  plan  (two  ooiuitiee  have  al- 
ready withdrawn),  and  whether  the  voters 
will  authorize  the  large  bond  issue  that  is 
required. 

This  Is  a  bold  plan,  one  that  should  suc- 
ceed. But,  we  should  remember  that  the 
San  Francisco  area  has  several  advantages 
that  most  other  cities  lack — It  Is  ail  in  one 
State,  there  \s  a  progresslve-mlnded  and  well 
organized  business  and  community  leader- 
ship, and  the  State  government  has  taken 
a  much  more  responsible  attitude  toward 
the  needs  of  California's  metropolitan  areas 
than  most  States — or  than  Congress  has  yet 
done  with  respect  to  the  Washington  area. 
What  works  here  may  not  work  elsewhere. 

In  another  city,  Philadelphia,  engineering 
consultants  proposed  an  equally  ambitious 
plan  for  transit  between  the  downtown  area 
and  the  New  Jersey  suburbs,  including  a  new 
subway  in  downtown  Philadelphia,  a  tunnel 
under  the  Delaware  River,  and  three  new  rail 
lines  Into  New  Jersey.  This  plan  faUed  to 
get  any  support.  Neither  the  city,  nor  the 
suburbs,  nor  the  two  States  were  willing  to 
put  up  the  $300  million  that  was  needed 
to  carry  out  Just  the  first  part  of  this  plan 
(with  another  $200  million  needed  after 
1975 ) .  There  was  also  opposition  from  the 
bus  companies  now  carrying  people  across 
the  river,  who  understandably  objected  to  a 
plan  designed  to  force  them  out  of  business. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  Philadelphia 
and  nearby  New  Jersey  are  not  going  to  have 
an  Improved  transportation  system.  The 
original  plan  failed  because  It  was  an  Ideal 
plan,  and  therefore  a  very  expensive  plan. 
It  was  an  engineer's  dream,  designed  to 
carry  people  at  average  speeds  of  45  miles 
an  hour  from  downtown  Philadelphia  far 
into  the  outer  suburbs.  It  called  for  the 
construction  of  an  almost  entirely  new  set 
of  transit  facilities,  even  though  there  were 
already  in  existence  both  a  bridge  that  oould 
carry  the  rails  across  the  river  and  a  set 
of  railroad  lines  serving  the  New  Jersey 
suburbs.  It  was  a  very  long  range  plan 
and  offered  no  hope  of  immediate  improve- 
ments in  transit  service. 

The  original  plan  was  prepared  at  a  cost 
of  $360,000  by  an  engineering  firm  employed 
by  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  When 
It  became  obvious  that  the  funds  to  buUd 
this  system  would  not  be  forthcoming,  the 
authority  took  no  further  Interest  In  the  New 
Jersey  commuter  problem.  Contrast  the  at- 
titude of  the  authority  with  that  of  the  urban 
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traffic  and  transportation  board,  an  agency 
of  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia.  The 
members  of  the  board  Include  representa- 
tives of  the  city  go>vemment.  business,  transit 
Interests,  raUroads,  labor,  and  others  having 
an  Interest  in  transportation. 

The  board  reexamined  the  problem  of  com- 
muter traffic  across  the  Delaware  River,  look- 
ing for  a  more  realistic  solution  than  the 
authority's  plan.  The  board  retained  an- 
other engineering  firm,  and  directed  it  to  find 
a  way  to  carry  people  quickly  between  sub- 
urban New  Jersey  and  downtown  Philadel- 
phia, on  a  self-liquidating  basis. 

The  board  paid  the  consultant  only  $30,000 
(less  than  one-tenth  the  amount  paid  for 
the  llrst  plan)  but  In  return  it  got  a  plan 
that  can  actually  be  carried  out.  The  en- 
gineers showed  that  the  existing  rail  lines 
could  be  used  if  some  grade  separations  were 
built,  and  they  showed  that  the  existing 
bridge  could  be  used.  Their  most  costly  rec- 
ommendation was  an  improved  connection 
with  the  Philadelphia  subway  system,  so 
people  can  reach  their  destinations  in  down- 
town Philadelphia  nkore  quickly.  They  also 
recommended  new  trackage,  improved  signal- 
ing systems,  and  modern  rolling  stock. 

The  new  plan  would  cost  only  $89  million — 
leas  than  one-flfth  the  half  billion  dollars 
that  would  eventually  be  needed  for  the  first 
plan.  Furthermore,  it  could  be  built  in 
Ktages.  K>  the  first  and  moet  essential  con- 
struction coukt  demonstrate  its  feasibility 
and  start  bringing  In  revenue  before  the  rest 
Is  built.  TTie  board  took  this  plan  to  invest- 
ment bankers  tor  advice  on  financing  it,  and 
was  told  that,  because  the  plan  appeared  in- 
herently sound,  funds  could  probably  be  had 
at  a  lower  rate  of  Interest  than  had  been 
assumed,  leading  to  further  savings. 

There  Is  now  every  likelihood  that  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  each  put  up  $3  million  toward  the  con- 
struction costs,  that  the  rest  of  the  capital 
can  be  raised  on  the  bond  market,  and  that 
construction  can  begin  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  two  cities.  I  am 
trying  to  illustrate  that  what  works  in  one 
city  is  not  necessarily  going  to  work  in 
another. 

A  further  reason  for  caution  Is  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  great  technological  advances  In  urban 
transportation.  We  must  look  ahead. 
Transportation  must  be  planned  in  a  long- 
time span.  It  takes  years  and  decades  to 
realize  what  is  plaiuied.  Just  as  such  sys- 
tems will  be  with  us  for  decades.  The  ad- 
vance of  transportation  technology  is  not 
only  what  I  might  call  the  Popular  Mechan- 
ics view  of  monorails  and  air  cars.  We  must 
deal  with  such  immediately  available  im- 
provements as  the  hydrofoil,  or  electric 
trains  as  automatic  as  a  push-button  ele- 
vator. In  Japan  a  160  mile  per  hour  electric 
train  line  Is  today  being  planned.  To  con- 
template such  advances  we  must  strive  to 
make  the  future  work  for  us,  not  against  us. 
It  will  Uke  courage.  Perhaps  in  this  con- 
nection I  could  tell  the  story  of  the  first  Boe- 
ing 707  flight  from  Washington  to  San 
Francisco.  When  the  passengers  boarded  the 
plane  at  Friendship  Airport,  the  captain 
making  his  maiden  flight  addressed  the  pas- 
sene;ers,  he  welcomed  them  aboard  and  told 
them  the  trip  from  Friendship  to  San  Fran- 
cisco would  take  6'^  hours.  He  said  they 
would  fly  at  an  altitude  of  35.000  feet  and 
expected  to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  at  9:30 
p  m.  Then  he  concluded.  "As  for  otir  de- 
parture time,  that  wUl  come  when  I  get  up 
enough  guta."  Let  me  conclude  by  express- 
ing the  conviction  that  our  urban  trans- 
portation problems  will  be  on  their  way  to 
solution  when  our  cities  show  the  same  sort 
of  spirit. 

Mr.    CLARK.     What    is    particularly 
significant  is  that  so  intelligent  and  able 
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a  Mei  aber  of  our  body,  coming  as  he  does 
from  a  mountain  State  in  the  West, 
where  urban  problems  are  not  of  the 
high  importance  they  are  in  many  of 
our  eistem  and  far  western  metropoU- 
tan  a:  -eas,  has  come  to  so  deep  and  keen 
an  understanding  of  the  urban  prob- 
lems jonfronting  our  Nation. 

This  is  of  course  because  Senator 
Bible  has  served  with  such  distinction 
as  chi  lirman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Eistrict  of  Columbia  for  the  past  2 
years  In  that  position  he  has  come  to 
know  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
for  m  assive  Federal  assistance  to  keep  it 
one  f  f  the  great  civilized  cities  of  the 
world.  I  commend  again  to  my  col- 
leagu  ^s  in  the  Senate  a  reading  of 
Senai  or  Bible's  splendid  address. 

I  ai  ik  unanimous  consent,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  entitled  "A  'Freedom  Monu- 
ment :  Better  Housing,"  be  printed  in 
the  F  ECORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
Thi  sre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pheedom  Moitttment":  Betteh  Housing 
PlaJis  unveiled  in  Washington  for  a  $24 
milllo  1  Freedom  Monument — a  king-size 
rectangular  structure  of  no  utilitarian  pur- 
apd  questionable  esthetic  value — give  a 
to  why  there  has  been  so  much 
about  the  project. 

close  look  at  the  design  of  this  archl- 
behemoth  is  enough  to  explain  why 
have  maintained  a  hush-hush 
The  68-foot-high  monument  would 
feet  long  and  204  feet  wide — covering 
I  [round  than  a  football  field.    It  would 
ipen-court  affair  with  ornaie  sculptur- 
inscriptlons  on  the  walls  recording 
highlights  of  American  history, 
edifice — we   hesitate  to  call   it   art — 
rise  ungracefully  from  the  west  bank 
Potomac  on  a  plot  adjoining  Arlington 
Cemetery.      It    would     be    sand- 
in  between   two  existing  memorials 
wi>uld  reflect  no  credit  to  either  of  them, 
ve    size    and    cost — half    of    which 
would  I  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
and   tte   other   half   raised    by   public   sub- 
-are       two       strong       indictments 
the  Freedom  Monument  as  presently 
,ed.    We  believe  Congress  should  with- 
a|pproval  of  the  project  pending  study 
suitable  way  to  memorialize  this 
s  noble  principles  of  freedom. 

to  us  that  a  slum  clearance  proj- 
the  city  of  Washington  would  be  an 
Ifreedom  Monument.    Members  of  Con- 
leed    go  no   farther   than    their   office 
windo'LTs    to    see    blighted    residential    areas 
virtually  in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.     Re- 
these  slums  with  attractive  housing 
be  a  worthwhile  service  much  prefer- 
cluttering  up  the  Potomac  landscape 
Gargantuan  slabs  of  masonry. 
Appropriate  plaque  could  be  placed  at 
in  entrance  to  the  housing  develop- 
lesignating   it    as   a   Freedom   Monu- 
If  deemed  desirable,  the  plaque  might 
in  miniature  some  of  the  design  and 
ions  of  the  original  monument  plans, 
cost  of  a  very  good  plaque  would  be 
to  $24,000  than  $24  million — leaving 
,976,000  to  be  spent  for  badly  needed 
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would  be  truly  a  living  memorial — a 
reminder  that  freedom  is  to  be  cher- 
a   living  Ideal   and   not  entombed 
dead. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniiaous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted! to  continue  for  another  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial points  out  how  much  better  it 
would  be  to  .sp>end  the  money  in  public 
housing  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  for  this  so-called  Freedom  Wall, 
which  certain  individuals  seem  to  be  so 
bent  on  building  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the  cost 
of  a  very  good  plaque  would  be  closer 
to  $24,000  than  $24  million,  leaving  ap- 
proximately $24  million  to  be  spent  for 
badly  needed  housing. 

No  one  who  has  lived  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  taken  the  trouble  to 
go  through  Southeast  and  Southwest 
Washington,  or  who  has  had  the  privilege 
of  .serving,  as  I  did  for  2  years,  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee,  can  be 
other  than  shocked  by  conditions  which 
Congress  permits  to  continue  in  the 
Capital  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks there  may  be  printed  an  article 
which  was  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  entitled  "Housing 
Project  Sites  Opposed."  It  shows  clearly 
what  the  problems  are  in  getting  an 
adequate  housing  program  under  way, 
with  appropriate  aid  from  the  Federal 
Crovernment  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing  PaojEcr   Sites  Opposbj 

The  Di.'!trlcfs  public  housing  agency  ran 
Into  an  unyielding  wall  of  opposition  from 
prospective  nets;hbors  of  its  projects  yester- 
day at  a  hearing  that  climaxed  its  4-year 
search  for  sites. 

To  dramatize  the  National  capital  Housing 
Authority's  plight,  James  Ring,  its  executive 
director,  told  of  a  Beml-lnvalld  mother  of 
seven  threatened  with  eviction  from  her 
present  home  becau.se  of  overcrowding.  She 
has  had  an  application  for  public  hou.sing 
on  file  since  1960. 

Even  thovigh  she  has  been  displaced  due 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  District  code." 
Rine;  -said,  "the  authority  has  been  unable 
to  offer  her  any  a.sslstance  because  of  the 
shortage  of  dwellings  In  the  larger  size  " 

The  authority  wants  the  District  Com- 
mls.«;lonrrs  to  beat  a  June  30  deadline  by 
approving  650  units.  Federal  funds  have 
been  earmarked  for  900.  but  the  money  will 
be  !ort  If  the  .sites  remain  unapproved. 

Five  locations  are  involved  In  Its  request. 
two  in  the  near  Northwest  and  three  In  the 
Southeast   beyond   the   Anacostia  River. 

The  projects  Ciist  of  the  Anacostia  gener- 
ated most  of  the  heat  at  yesterday's  hear- 
ing by  the  Commissioners. 

Spr>kcsmen  for  about  10  citizens  and  civic 
org.iuizations  from  both  the  Southeast  and 
Northe.ist  contended  that  the  area  already 
has  more  than  its  share  of  public  housing. 

Eiizora  L.  Williams,  secretary  of  the  Beu- 
ning-Ridge  Civic  Association,  said  public 
housing  already  accounts  for  15.804  of  the 
estimated  100.000  residents  east  of  the  Ana- 
costia. 

This  is  driving  "responsible  leadership" 
from  the  area,  Mrs.  Williams  contended,  and 
is  creating  "ghettos"  of  low  income  families. 

Alva  E.  Neal,  president  of  the  Hillcrest 
Citizens  Association,  expressed  views  shared 
by  other  witnesses  when  he  said  the  public 
facilities  of  the  area.  Including  schools,  are 
already  overtaxed  and  public  housing  will 
create  more  strain. 
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All  of  the  larger  units  proposed  by  the 
Housing  Authority  will  b«  In  the  Southeast, 
Neal  complained. 

NOTTTHWEST   PXOJSCTS 

Nelson  C.  Roots,  speaking  for  the  Federa- 
tion of  Civic  Associations,  advocated  the  two 
Northwest  projects — part  of  the  former 
Oarfleld  Hospital  site,  and  4th  and  W 
Streets  N.W. — but  opposed  the  trans-Ana- 
costla  develofmient. 

But  the  Federation  reaffirmed  support  for 
public  housing  generally. 

All-out  opposition  to  the  plans  was  ex- 
pressed by  Thomas  D.  Laney,  of  the  BuUdlng 
Owners  and  Managers  Association.  He  said 
public  housing  should  be  regarded  as  tem- 
porary housing  limited  generally  to  those 
on  relief. 

Even  those  supporting  the  authority's 
plans  expressed  some  misgivings  for  the 
Southeast  projects. 

Charles  A.  Horsky,  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Housing  Association,  and  the  Rev. 
C.  Shelby  Rooks,  housing  chairman  of  the 
Washington  Urban  League,  urged  removal 
on  restrictions  against  renewal  of  Marshall 
Heights  and  suggested  private  and  public 
housing  there. 

Both  also  suggested  new  approaches  to 
public  housing  that  would  avoid  the  insti- 
tutional character  of  units. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  May  27,  entitled  "Renewal's  Last 
Day?"  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Renewal's  Last  Day? 

Are  the  District  Commissioners  about  to 
kill  Washington's  urban  renewal  program? 
Assistant  Engineer  Commissioner  Thomas 
Fullerton  disclosed  yesterday  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  meet  with  officials  of  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency  this  afternoon  to 
consider  the  whole  future  of  slum  clearaince. 
Well  founded  fears  have  been  expressed  that 
the  Commissioners  stand  "2  to  1"  for  aban- 
doning the  city's  biggest  renewal  project,  the 
long-delayed  Northwest  or  second  precinct 
plan,  on  which  they  have  failed  to  act  for 
more  than  a  year. 

Now,  according  to  Colonel  Fullerton,  it  is 
proposed  to  settle  the  fate  of  this  huge 
project — and  indirectly  the  fate  of  the  city's 
entire  plan  for  dealing  with  Its  vast  core  of 
substandard  housing — In  a  closed  meeting. 
This,  we  think,  would  be  an  unconscionable 
pnxKiedure,  although  quite  In  keeping  with 
the  treatment  which  the  District  BuUdlng 
customarily  has  accorded  the  renewal  pro- 
gram. 

Official  opposition  to  further  renewal  proj- 
ects supposedly  is  t>€t8ed  on  a  belief  that  the 
"human"  problems — principally  relocation 
housing — have  not  been  solved.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly true,  but  the  Commissioners  do  not 
have  far  to  loc^  for  the  reasons.  It  was  they 
who  stalled  tot  months  on  the  adoption  of 
an  adequate  program  to  provide  clty-wlde 
relocation  services  and,  in  the  end,  rejected 
a  workable  plan  in  favor  of  a  half-baked 
scheme  that  has  already  proved  Its  Ineffec- 
tiveness. 

It  has  been  the  Commissioners  who  have 
failed  to  face  up  to  the  realities  of  public 
botuing  finance  and  to  propose  a  plan  under 
which  the  city  could  provide  adequate  sites 
for  the  additional  public  housing  units 
needed  to  accomimodate  many  of  the  Dis- 
trict's slum  dwellers.  It  has  been  the  Com- 
missioners who  have  failed  to  nail  down  a 
route  for  the  north  leg  of  the  Inner  Loop 
and  make  it  possible  for  definitive  housing 
rehabilitation  jn'oposals  to  be  developed. 

There  may  be  the  reply  that  no  city  has 
solved  the  low-  and  middle-income  housing 


program.  Perhaps,  but  Washington  has  not 
even  tried  very  hard.  And  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time.  The  decaying  Northwest 
area  from  Union  Station  to  15th  Street  north 
of  Massachusetts  Avenue  has  been  publi- 
cized as  Washington's  wickedest  and  worst 
section  for  many  years.  Countless  proposals 
have  been  developed  for  dealing  with  It. 
Yet  by  failing  to  provide  strong  leadership,  by 
constant  delaying  and  buckpasslng,  the 
Commissioners'  Office  of  Urban  Renewal  has 
all  but  stified  every  attempt  to  get  on  with 
corrective  action. 

The  heaviest  blame  must  fall  on  the  Engi- 
neer Commissioner.  Lately  it  has  seemed 
as  if  General  Welling,  although  officially 
opposed  to  the  Rabaut  bill,  which  would 
halt  all  renewal  projects  except  fCM-  that  in 
the  Southwest,  is  privately  trying  to  achieve 
this  objective.  To  be  sure  he  could  do  little 
more  than  provide  leadership  in  tackling 
the  problems  that  have  delayed  the  North- 
west project.    But  this  he  has  not  done. 

The  first  requirement  for  today  is  that  the 
Commissioners  open  their  scheduled  meeting 
with  the  Land  Agency  to  the  public.  The 
second  Is  that  they  face  up  to  their  own 
responsibUitles  for  making  renewal  wc»-k 
better  than  it  has.  TTila  Is  no  time  to  quit. 
It  is  a  time  for  a  renewed  attack  on  the  city's 
slimis. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  personal  chagrin  that  the  compre- 
hensive plans  for  urban  renewal  and 
proper  housing  in  Northwest  Washing- 
ton from  Union  Station  to  15th  Street 
north  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  appear 
to  have  been  practically  abandoned,  in 
that  they  have  been  curtailed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  no  longer  recog- 
nizable. I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  will  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  revive  these  plans.  The 
whole  situation  makes  it  all  the  more 
important  that  some  meaningful  home 
rule  should  be  given  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  before  Congress  adjotirns  at 
the  end  of  this  session. 

It  really  is  unfortunate  to  have  the 
District  of  Columbia  governed,  as  at 
present,  by  three  Commissioners,  all  of 
them  splendid  men,  two  of  them  un- 
fortunately not  seeing  eye  to  eye  on  the 
problem  of  Washington's  future,  and  the 
third  member,  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, who,  although  a  member  of  the 
Army,  is  making  policy  decisions  in  ci- 
vilian affairs.  I  have  high  regard  for 
General  Welling.  I  think  he  has  done 
his  best.  But  there  is  no  point  in  having 
a  government  for  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton in  which  a  member  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  to  decide  a  tie  vote  be- 
tween his  two  colleagues  on  a  question 
of  policy  so  important  as  the  future  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


EULOGY  OP  BORIS  PASTERNAK 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day, May  30,  Boris  Pasternak,  one  of  the 
literary  and  spiritual  giants  of  our  time, 
passed  on  to  the  God  he  had  unflinch- 
ingly served,  in  the  teeth  of  the  most 
brutal  antireligious  despotism  in  history. 

The  memory  of  Boris  Pasternak  wUl 
be  revered  by  free  men  everywhere. 
And,  despite  the  proscription  of  his 
works  by  the  Kremlin,  his  memory  will 
also  be  revered  by  all  the  peoples  of  the 
UjS.S.R.,  both  Russian  and  non-Russian. 
Through  his  immortal  work,  "Dr.  Zhiva- 
go" — suppressed  In  Russia  but  read  in 
millions  of  copies  in  all  those  countries 


where  men  are  free  to  read — Boris  Pas- 
ternak has  become  a  symbol  of  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  man,  of  the  fath- 
omless spiritual  reality  which  will  for- 
ever link  man  to  God. 

When  the  names  of  Lenin  and  Stalin 
and  Khrushchev  are  no  more  than  sordid 
memories  in  the  history  of  the  Russian 
I>eople  and  when  their  writings  have  be- 
come library  curiosities,  the  name  of 
Boris  Pasternak  will  be  hallowed  by  his 
people  and  "Dr.  Zhivago"  will  be  read 
and  reread  through  coimtless  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Boris  Pasternak,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  eulogy  of 
Pasternak  by  the  Reverend  Alexander 
Schmemann,  professor  of  church  history 
at  St.  Vladimir's  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City.  This  eulogy 
was  broadcast  yesterday  to  the  peoples 
of  the  JJBSB..  by  Radio  Liberty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BoHis    Pasternak — A    Broadcast    bt    Radio 

LiBBITT 

(By  Father  Alexander  Schmemann) 

Pasternak  is  dead.  No  matter  how  far 
away  we  are  from  where  he  lies,  we  aU  stand 
before  him  with  prayer  and  love,  in  sorrow 
and  with  grateful  thoughts  of  him.  his  life 
and  work. 

A  poet  has  died.  He  possessed  one  of  the 
greatest  gifts,  the  gift  of  expression,  the  gift 
of  beauty  and  truth.  A  poet  who  told  us  of 
the  "festive  purity  of  existence,"  of  the 
enigma  and  greatness  of  life,  of  man  and  his 
creative  and  spiritual  destiny. 

A  Russian  has  died.  A  Russian  who  loved 
his  native  land — loved  her  passionately  but 
not  blindly,  and  thereby  helped  us  to  under- 
stand and  love  her  in  a  new  way.  The  Rus- 
sia of  Pushkin,  Tolstoy,  Dortoyevsky,  and 
Blok  Is  now  the  Russia  of  Pasternak. 

A  Jew,  he  belonged  to  the  people  who  since 
ancient  times  have  given  the  world  prophets, 
martyrs,  and  dreamers;  men  who  do  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  anything  but  the 
ultimate  truth.  Pasternak  remained  true  to 
this,  the  very  essence  of  the  Jewish  tradition, 
and  he  fulfilled  It  with  his  whole  life. 

A  Christian  has  died.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  affirm  Christ  at  a  time  when  Christ  is 
denied.  He  told  ttie  world  simply  and  firmly 
that  one  must  be  true  to  Him. 

A  great  man  has  died.  He  was  great  be- 
cause he  found  in  himself  the  vision  and 
the  words  needed  by  people  everywhere  and 
vmderstood  by  them.  He  spoke  for  all  of  us, 
for  all  of  them.  "I  am  with  all  of  them."  he 
wrote.  "I  have  been  conquered  by  them  all, 
and  in  that  alone  is  my  victory." 

Let  those  of  us  who  can,  pray  for  him. 


URBAN  RENEWAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  TMr. 
Clark]  have  pointed  out  the  need  for 
the  restoration  of  the  full  urban  renewal 
program  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  As 
one  who  has  served  oa  the  Ccxmnittee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  for  many  years. 
I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  iTonn  Nevada  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  District  Commissioners  can- 
not Justify  the  slowdown  in  the  urban 
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renewal  program  in  the  District  that  I 
understand  has  been  proposed.  Living 
conditions  here  are  shocking  enough,  as 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
disclosed  in  1957,  in  the  study  which  we 
made  of  living  conditions  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  are  shocking 
enough  without  our  supporting,  in  Con- 
gress, a  slowdown  in  urban  renewal. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  say  from  my  desk 
today  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia:  "You  cannot  justify 
the  program  you  are  announcing  con- 
cerning a  slowdown  in  the  urban  renewal 
program." 

AWARD  OF  HONORARY  DEGREE  OP 
DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  BY  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY  TO  SENATOR  HILL 
Mr.     RUSSET  J,.    Mr.     President,     a 
richly  deserved  honor  has  been  accorded 
to  our  colleague  and  beloved  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HiLLl. 

Last  week  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  his  alma  mater,  Colum- 
bia University,  in  recognition  of  his  great 
contribution  to  the  country  and  to  his 
fellow  man  in  the  field  of  medicine  and 
health. 

His  leadership  in  this  vital  field  has 
been  truly  outstanding.  The  hospital 
construction  program  that  bears  his 
name  stands  as  one  of  the  great  hmnanl- 
tarian  accomplishments  of  this  era.  As 
a  result  of  the  Hill-Burton  program,  al- 
most 5,000  hospitals,  health  centers,  and 
other  health  facilities  have  been  bmlt  In 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  land.  In 
my  own  State  of  Georgia,  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton program  has  brought  the  blessings 
and  benefits  of  modem  hospital  facilities 
to  even  the  most  remote  riiral  communi- 
ties. 

That  is  only  one  phase  of  the  dedi- 
cated eflorts  of  the  Senator  frcnx  Ala- 
bama to  promote  better  health  and  to 
relieve  himian  suffering.  He  has  been 
a  major  Influence  behind  other  pro- 
grams which  are  directed  toward  stamp- 
ing out  the  dread  diseases  which  plague 
O'-ir  people.  He  has  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  vastly  enlarging  the  program 
of  medical  research  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  in  the  Nation's 
medical  schools  and  research  institu- 
tions: and  he  has  fought  to  strengthen 
training  and  educational  programs  in 
order  to  mobilize  our  best  minds  and  tal- 
ents in  the  never-ending  battle  against 
suffering  and  sickness. 

On  previous  occasions,  I  have  stated 
that  of  all  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve — and  that  has  included  many 
great  men — the  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  one  of  the  very  few  who  will  have  a 
lasting  place  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

A  very  wise  man  once  said  that  the 
most  any  of  us  can  hope  to  accomplish 
in  this  life  Is  to  leave  the  world  a  little 
better  than  we  found  it.  Certainly  this 
will  be  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  He  has  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Preaklent.  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  Joins  with  me  in  ex- 
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tending  our  best  wishes  and  congratula- 
tions to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
the  li  itest  of  the  many  honors  and  trib- 
utes 1  fhich  he  has  received. 

I&rk  unanimous  consent  that  the  cita- 
tion o  Senator  Hill,  which  was  read  by 
E>r.  Crayson  Kirk,  president  of  Colum- 
bia U  aiversity,  in  presenting  him  for  the 
honorary  degree,  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Th  !re  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f olows : 
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Hill,  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
Your  mission  Is  the  well-being  of  our 
Son  of  a  physician,  graduate  of 
Colun^bia's  Law  School,  your  championship 
al  education  and  research  makes 
emlnefitly  appropriate  your  designation  as 
of  health."  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
ve  made  the  advance  of  the  healing 
preventive  medicine  a  major  con- 
boon  to  millions,  a  dramatic  and  en- 
Ughtehing  demonstration  of  Federal,  State, 
l^cal  partnership.  Hospitals  now  well 
serve  hundreds  of  conmiunities  ear- 
They  are  landmarks  you  have 
to  create.  Columbia  notes  today  the 
)f  gratitude  so  many  Americans  owe 
Were  they  here,  they  would  Join  In 
applauding  this  award  of  this  doctorate  erf 
laws,  llonorls  causa. 


Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  U  >  join  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia ii,  the  commendation  he  has  made 
of  ou-  mutual  friend,  the  distinguished 
senloi  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]. 
As  tl  e  Senator  from  Georgia  has  so 
truth  ully  said.  Senator  Hn,L  has  been 
a  lea<  er  for  many  years  in  this  body — 
and,  ndeed.  in  the  Nation — in  his  ef- 
forts o  improve  the  Nation's  educational 
systei  1  and  the  Nation's  health.  It  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  for  the  last 
2  yea:  s  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Publl<  Welfare,  over  which  Senator  Hill 
so  ab  y  presides. 

I  tit  sure  Senators  from  the  North  that 
everyihlng  which  my  friend  from  the 
Soutt  has  said  about  oxir  mutual  good 
frlenc  is,  if  anything,  an  understate- 
ment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guish<d  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
congr  itiilate  him  on  his  courage  in  being 
wUlinir  to  risk  the  political  danger  of 
publicly  testifying  that  "some  good  can 
come  out  of  Nazareth." 


PENNSYLVANIA   LEADS    NATION    IN 
NSW  PLANT  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.    CLARK.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanLnous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
p  >int  in  the  Record  an  article  enti- 
3tate  Leads  Nation  in  New  Plant 
published   in  the  Pitts- 
Press  of  June  1,  1960. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ortiered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Leads  Nation  in  New  Plant 
exfenditttres 


vania  held  first  place  among  all 
In  expenditures  for  new  plants  and 
equiprr^ent,  with  a  total  of  1788,451,000,  In 
Bureau  of  Census  figures, 
was  up  48  percent  from  the  1947 
bf  $533, SOS. 000,  whl(^  also  placed 
Permsy  vanla  In  the  No.  1  industrial  expan- 
sion St  jidlngs  at  that  time. 


This  encouraging  trend  Is  shown  in  a  study 
of  the  census  figures  by  John  Desmond  of 
the  US.  Department  of  Commerce  here. 

Ohio  retained  second  place  with  expendi- 
tures of  $781,428,000  in  the  1958  tabulation, 
or  a  gain  of  57  percent  from  the  1947  total 
of  $498,254,000. 

West  Virginia,  with  $164,179,000.  moved  up 
to  16th  place  In  the  Nation  from  21st  In 
1947  when  its  total  was  $82,332,000. 

New  York  State,  third  In  the  1947  report, 
dropped  to  fifth  in  1958.  being  led  by  Cali- 
fornia, In  third  place,  and  Illinois.  In  fourth 
rank. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle points  out  that  Pennsylvania  holds 
first  place  among  all  the  States  in  ex- 
penditures for  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  1958  Bureau 
of  the  Census  figures,  which  have  just 
become  available.  The  grand  total  of  ex- 
penditures in  my  Commonwealth,  over 
the  period  in  question,  was  $788,451,000. 
This  figure  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  State  in  the  Union. 

I  note  with  pleasure,  since  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  Is  in  the  chair,  that 
West  Virginia,  with  a  total  of  $164.- 
179,000.  has  moved  up  from  21st  place 
to  16th  place  in  the  Nation  in  this  re- 
gard. I  feel  certain  that  that  figure 
would  have  been  higher  if  West  Virginia 
were  a  little  larger. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  this 
enormous  local  effort  made  by  private 
capital,  by  municipalities,  and  by  the 
States  to  bring  in  new  industry,  so  as  to 
provide  jobs  for  distressed  persons, 
should  be  an  answer  to  the  suggestion 
of  our  friends  throughout  the  United 
States  that  the  persons  in  the  depressed 
areas — the  unemployed  and  their  fellow 
citizens — are  not  making  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  at  local  and  State  levels  to 
provide  the  employment  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed.  It  reminds  me  again 
of  the  great  tragedy  involved  in  the 
Presidents  veto  of  the  depressed  areas 
bill,  arul  inspires  me  to  h(^>e  that,  come 
next  January,  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  a 
bill,  which  will  be  signed  by  the  new 
President,  which  will  be  of  some  benefit, 
not  only  to  the  citizens  of  my  Common- 
wealth and  to  the  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  also  to  the  citizens  of  many 
other  areas  of  the  country  where  a  sur- 
plus labor  market  is  creating  continuing 
acute  human  hardship. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  SEN- 
ATOR DODD  AT  TRINITY  COLLEGE 
IN  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
commencement  address  delivered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  at  Trinity 
College  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  on  June  6, 
1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 

Tbx  Cathouc  and  the  Axkucam  STamc  OF 

GOVKKNIOEIIT 

(Address  by  Senator  Dodd) 

If  this  were  the  year  1900  and  you  were  ths 
members  of  a  graduating  class  of  that  year, 
you  would  be  entering  the  national  life  of  a 


confident,  c^tlmlstic  America,  an  America 
convinced  of  Its  mission  to  i>erfect  freedom 
at  home  and  export  It  throughout  the  world, 
an  America  certain  that  Its  history  contained 
a  lesson  for  the  world  which.  If  accepted, 
would  usher  in  a  new  era  of  progress,  peace, 
and  human  dignity. 

But  tills,  of  course.  Is  1960  and  today,  the 
graduating  classes  of  our  colleges  are  enter- 
ing a  national  life  that  is  lacking  in  confi- 
dence, that  Is  fearful  of  the  future,  that 
tends  to  write  off  the  zeal  of  its  past  as 
Immature  naivete. 

There  Is  a  scrioiaa  debate  going  on  t-t.>day 
about  our  lack  of  national  purpose.  This 
has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  our  more 
learned  magazines  lor  a  long  time  and  now 
the  mass  circulation  magazines  are  taking 
it  up.  Life  magazine  is  currently  running 
a  series  of  articles  by  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans in  an  attempt  to  rediscover  or  redefine 
a  national  purpoee. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  America  has 
lost  its  purpose,  the  efforts  of  a  few  com- 
mentators to  restore  It  are  doomed  to  failure. 
For  there  can  be  no  national  purpose  apart 
from  the  individual  purposes  of  our  citizens. 
If  our  Nation  has  lost  its  direction,  it  Is  be- 
cause significant  numbers  of  our  people  have 
lost  their  direction. 

We  In  this  hall  have  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  of  man's  existence.  We  know  that 
htunan  life  Is  a  testing  period  in  which  we 
must  prepare  for  eternal  life. 

If  our  national  purpose  has  become  ob- 
scured both  to  our  spokesmen  and  to  the 
world,  it  is  because  the  purpose  of  life  has 
been  obscured  for  a  great  number  of  our 
people,  by  a  number  of  illusions.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  a  few  of  those  illusions  ttxluy. 

One  Is  the  belief  that  happiness  and  per- 
sonal fulfillment  can  be  achieved  through 
self-indulgence. 

The  television  commercials  we  watch,  the 
movies  and  TV  programs  we  see,  the  adver- 
tisements and  stories  In  our  magazines,  the 
content  of  our  books — all  these  assault  the 
Individual  from  all  sides  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  happy  life,  the  Ideal  life  Involves 
the  possession  of  more  and  more  things;  the 
accumulation  of  more  and  more  pleasurable 
experiences;  the  attainment  of  more  and 
more  superficial  qualities  and  artificial  at- 
tractions. 

Tha  National  Council  of  Churches,  in  a 
statement  released  last  week,  pointed  out 
that  the  basic  assumption  In  the  oontent 
of  our  mass  media  Is  the  false  assumption 
that  "man's  end  Is  material  advantage,  power 
and  pleasure,  to  be  achieved  through  com- 
peting with,  manipulating,  and  exploiting 
his  f  jUow  man." 

The  success  of  many  Industries  may  have 
been  built  upon  this  illusion  but  no  success- 
ful human  life  was  ever  attained  through  it. 

I  do  not  wish  to  aline  myself  with  those 
high-toned  critics  of  American  life  who  like 
to  lampoon  the  new  American  suburbia.  Its 
shopping  centers,  its  backyard  barbecue 
pits.  Its  tailfins  and  Its  television  antennas. 
These  things  are  not  wrong  In  themselves. 
They  are  the  products  of  honest  labor. 
They  satisfy  wants  which,  while  not  basic, 
are  nonetheless  legitimate.  They  represent 
a  part,  though  not  an  essential  part,  of  our 
progress  toward  a  more  abundant  life  for 
OUT  people. 

It  Is  only  when  this  material  advancement 
becomes  an  end  In  Itself,  when  it  becomes 
the  chief  motivation  of  our  lives  and  our 
society,  that  it  becomes  a  personal  tragedy 
and  a  national  disaster. 

When  millions  of  men  and  women  seek 
happiness  tlirough  self-indulgence,  the  im- 
pact on  public  affairs  is  bound  to  be  great 
and  damaging. 

When  we  neglect  Important  things  in 
favcHT  of  frivolous  things,  our  national  life 
begins  to  show  It  In  the  form  of  Inadequate 
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schools,    broken    aown    public    facilities,    a 
flabby  culture,  an  upside  down  system  of 

values. 

When  the  average  American  consumes 
eight  times  as  much  of  the  limited  mineral 
resources  of  the  world  as  the  average  htiman 
being,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  certain 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

When  we  become  devoted  to  luxury,  we 
lose  rapport  with  the  less  fortunate  of  the 
world  who  might  otherwise  look  to  us  for 
leadership.  When  we  pursue  material  things 
instead  of  spiritual  things,  we  lose  insight 
into  the  real  problems  of  otir  own  life,  and 
our  country  loses  insight  Into  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  world. 

When  our  people  become  decadent,  otir 
national  policy  becomes  decadent. 

Tlie  man  who  interprets  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  Inev- 
itably runs  headlong  Into  the  moral  law  over 
and  over  again.  He  must  either  put  aside 
his  pleasures  or  he  must  put  aside  the  moral 
law. 

If  he  puts  aside  the  moral  law  he  must 
make  some  sort  of  rationalization  to  Jtistlfy 
this  action.  Thus  he  is  led  to  a  second  great 
illusion  which  Is  accepted  by  many  In  our 
age,  tlic  assumption  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  personal  guilt  or  individual 
responsibility. 

According  to  this  hj-pothesls.  man  Is  com- 
pletely the  product  of  his  environment  and 
of  the  varioiis  Influences  acting  upon  him. 
He  Is  not  really  responsible  for  what  he  does; 
he  cannot  do  wrong  because  there  is  no 
wrong;  he  cannot  violate  Immutable  laws  of 
behavior  because  there  are  none. 

He  has  his  own  religion  which  Justifies 
everything  he  does.  He  is  his  own  Judge 
and  he  Judges  himself  as  good  as  the  next 
man,  perhaps  better,  and  that  satisfies  him. 

And  so  to  a  growing  extent,  family  life  is 
undermined  by  the  ptirsult  of  pleasure  which 
ignores  the  demand  of  fidelity,  good  ex- 
ample, self-sacrifice  and  spiritual  dedication. 
upon  which  the  life  of  the  family  must  be 
founded. 

The  businessman  satisfies  himself  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  unethical  practices 
since  he  Is  only  doing  what  his  competitors 
are  doing.  The  criminal  docs  not  consider 
himself  responsible  for  his  acts  and  appar- 
ently society  does  not  either  Judging  from 
the  leniency  of  our  legal  system. 

The  author,  publisher  or  merchandiser 
of  filthy  literature  feels  no  guilt  or  respon- 
sibility for  the  minds  he  helps  to  corrupt. 
On  the  contrary,  he  tells  himself  that  he 
Is  practicing  a  great  virtue,  and  some  mls- 
giiided   civil   libertines   cheer  him  on. 

A  top  Government  psychiatrist  tells  us 
that  crusaders  against  pornography  are  ac- 
tually trying  to  cover  up  their  own  in- 
terest in  lewd  pictures  and  literature.  So 
says  Dr.  Benjamin  Karpman,  chief  psycho- 
therapist at  St.  Elizabeths  Federal  Hospital, 
who  told  a  civil  liberties  conference  in 
Washington,  "you'll  never  be  able  to  outlaw 
smut  becaiise  everybody  needs  a  certain 
amount  of  It.  Our  society  is  too  puri- 
tanical." The  fault  of  our  society,  according 
to  Dr.  Karpman  Is  that  "we  are  suffering 
from  too  much  repression."  What  the  coun- 
try needs,  in  his  view,  are  "10  Freuds  and 
20   Klnseys    to    break  down   repression." 

It  Is.  to  say  the  least,  disturbing  to  con- 
sider the  damage  that  such  a  man  in  such 
a  place  with  such  an  outlook  can  Inflict  upon 
those  mentally  111  persons  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  his  care  and  guidance. 

The  national  implications  of  this  hedonist 
philosophy  in  terms  of  shattered  homes, 
Juvenile  delinquency,  corrupt  business 
ethics,  dishonest  labor  practice,  rising  crime 
rates,  mental  disorders,  and  the  attendant 
waste  of  human  and  material  resovux»8  can- 
not be  wholly  assessed  or  even  Imagined. 

But  the  toU  Is  staggering  and  we  must  ask 
ourselves  If  we  are  not  carrying  to  fulflll- 
ment  in  our  age  the  propbecy  of  Tbeodare 


Rooeevelt,  who  said,  "The  things  that  will 
destroy  America  are  prosperlty-at-any-price. 
peace-at-any-priee,  safety  first  instead  of 
duty  first,  the  love  of  soft  living  and  the 
get-rlch-qulck  theory  of  life." 

If  the  time  ever  conies  In  America  when 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  adopted  by 
the  majority  of  the  American  pe<^le,  then 
the  moral  ordering  of  our  public  life  and 
our  Internationa]  relations  will  become  an 
impossible  goal. 

I  think  all  of  us  here  today  share  a  belief 
In  certain  changeless  and  eternal  truths, 
truths  that  have  always  been  and  always 
will  be.  We  do  not  always  observe  these 
truths  because  of  our  weakness.  We  do  not 
always  see  their  application  to  particular 
events,  because  of  our  lack  of  perception. 
But  we  know  that  everything  that  Is  really 
vital  to  the  Uvlng  of  an  upright  personaJ 
life  Is  known,  is  absolute  and  Is  change- 
less. 

Even  when  there  was  general  acknowl- 
edgment of  this  In  the  world  with  respect 
to  personal  conduct.  States  did  not  often 
act  as  If  they  accept  any  ethical  code  gov- 
erning their  relations  with  other  States.  Na- 
tional leaders  have  been  misled  by  the  U- 
luslon  that  the  only  rule  governing  the  for- 
eign relations  of  a  nation  Is  the  rule  of  sri- 
fish  interest  and  that  all  other  values  are 
subordinate. 

The  history  of  our  own  country  has  fre- 
quently proved  a  happy  exception  to  this 
rule.  Ovu:  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
based  squarely  u]X)n  the  proposition  that 
there  were  immutable  laws  and  Inalienable 
rights  which  came  from  the  hand  of  God 
and  which  could  not  be  set  aside  by  any 
government  for  any  reason.  I  make  no 
sweeping  claims  for  a  record  of  righteous- 
ness on  the  part  of  oiu*  country.  I  rec- 
ognize that  sometimes  we  have  been  mis- 
guided in  our  relations  with  other  nations. 
We  have  occasionally  made  detours  and  lost 
our  way.  But  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
we  have  always  returned  to  the  high  ground 
of  principle. 

If  we  have  at  times  followed  Stephen 
Decatur  In  saying  "our  country  right  or 
wrong,"  we  have  soon  returned  to  the  nobler 
sentiment  of  Senator  Carl  Schurz  who  re- 
sponded, "our  country  •  •  •  when  right  to 
be  kept  right;  when  wrong  to  be  put  right." 

There  are  few  who  openly  attack  the 
primacy  of  morality  In  public  life.  The  at- 
tack upon  It  is  indirect. 

We  have  seen  an  example  of  this  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  In  the  criticism  leveled 
against  President  Elsenhower  for  telling  the 
truth  about  the  n-2  spy  plane  Incident.  He 
should  have  lied  about  It,  say  the  critics. 
He  should  have  told  the  world  that  the  pilot 
stole  the  plane  or  that  the  pilot  was  secretly 
working  with  the  Communists  to  embarass 
the   United  States. 

The  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union  which 
our  U-2  Intelligence  planes  have  been  mak- 
ing for  several  years  have  been  necessary, 
and  they  have  been  right.  Ethically  speak- 
ing, we  have  here  an  example  of  using  proper 
means  to  a  proper  end,  which  is  to  protect 
the  security  of  our  country  against  the  ag- 
gressive designs  of  an  evil  government  which 
plots  our  destruction.  And  we  need  not 
shrink  from  declaring  this  to  the  world. 

Whatever  mistakes  the  administration  may 
have  made  in  this  matter.  Including  our 
first  false  explanation  of  the  flight,  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  In  refusing  to  lie  and  I.  for 
one.  will  have  no  part  In  any  criticism  of 
his  decision  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  concept  of  the  moral  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs  is  being  undermined  by  sopliis- 
tlcated  voices  who  affirm  that  the  rigid  coun- 
sels of  monllty  have  a  limited  place  In  the 
flexible  arena  of  International  relations. 
These  voloes  tell  us  that  a  nation  cannot 
be  expected  to  carry  on  Its  affairs  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  self-interest.  They 
subtly  decry  the  philosophy  that  we  should 
look  at  the  struggle  between  freedom  uaA 
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eommuziiam  m  «  stniggl«  between  good  and 
evil,  becauf«  tbere  can  be  no  oonceaslon  In 
a  recognized  conflict  between  good  and  evil 
and.  In  their  Judgment,  a  policy  of  no  con- 
cessions to  communism  must  end  in  war. 

This  represents  a  clean  break  with  the 
American  tradition  of  the  past.  It  Is  a 
repudiation  of  the  dlctimi  of  George  Wash- 
ington that  "nothing  can  be  politically  right 
that  Is  morally  v.ong."  It  Is  a  rejection  of 
the  counsel  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  told 
us  to  abandon  wealth,  science,  culture,  and 
life  Itself  rather  than  commit  one  Immoral 
act.  It  Ignores  the  role  of  God  In  world 
affairs  which  was  described  so  sublimely  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  attributed  the 
calamity  of  civil  war  to  the  continued  viola- 
tion of  the  moral  law  by  the  people  of  North 
and  South  In  words  which  his  descendants 
have  etched  upon  the  wall  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  for  posterity  to  Judge  us  by. 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away.  Yet  If  God  wills  that  It  continue 
until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's 
250  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sxmk 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn 
with  the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago, 
so  BtUl  It  must  be  said  'the  Judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

One  of  the  enduring  works  of  American 
drama  is  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's  play,  "The 
DevU  and  Daniel  Webster."  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  man  who,  frustrated  and  dlscowaged  by 
an  unfulfilled  craving  for  material  advance- 
ment, makes  a  deal  with  the  DeTll.  In  re- 
turn for  several  years  of  worldly  success  and 
material  happiness,  he  sells  his  soul  to  the 
eternal  bondage  of  the  Devil.  In  many 
ways,  this  Is  the  deal  being  proposed  to  the 
American  people  today. 

World  communism  today  asks  us  to  forget 
the  moral  law  In  our  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
material  advance.  If  we  will  grant  the  Com- 
munists respectability  and  legitimacy.  If  we 
win  formally  recognize  their  enslavement  of 
the  captive  nations.  If  we  will  yield  to  them 
such  outposts  of  freedom  as  Berlin  and  For- 
mosa, If  we  will  disarm  ourselves  under  their 
terms,  we  are  offered  a  few  years  of  Illusory 
peace,  a  few  years  for  the  uninterrupted  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  and  personal  gain.  And  the 
price  for  this  is  the  permanent  bondage  of 
Communist  slavery. 

The  moral  law  tells  us  to  make  no  conces- 
sions to  evil.  The  secular  world  tells  us  to 
forget  moral  Judgments,  conciliate  the  Com- 
munists, and  work  out  a  system  of  collabora- 
tion with  evil. 

Daniel  Webster  managed  to  rescue  his  er- 
ring client  in  Benet's  drama.  But  that  was 
fiction.  There  will  be  none  to  rescue  our 
people,  if  they  make  such  a  deal  with  com- 
munism. 

Senator  HuBorr  Humfrret,  of  Minnesota, 
when  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  current 
Catholic  Issue  In  American  politics,  said  that 
it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  any  importance 
to  the  American  voter  whether  a  candidate 
for  office  was  a  Protestant,  a  Catholic,  or  a 
Jew.  What  is  important,  said  Humphszt,  Is 
that  he  have  a  religion,  that  he  believe  In  it 
deeply,  that  he  seek  divine  guidance,  and 
that  he  apply  his  moral  convictions  to  his 
poUtlcal  life. 

This  sound  comment  by  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  leads  me  to  the  discussion  of  an- 
other illusion,  the  assumption  that  a  per- 
son's religious  convictions  should  not  In- 
trude upon  his  official  actions  as  a  public 
servant.  This  question  is  being  widely  dis- 
cussed today. 

One  can  hardly  open  a  newspaper  or  a 
magaalne  without  observing  some  reference 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  Catholic 
is  qualified  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Some  Catholics  In  public  life  have  been 
eager  to  assure  the  voters  that  their  religion 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  conduet 
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not  presxime  to  speak  for  the  Ameri- 

CaM>oUc  in  public  life,  but  my  expert - 

that  position  and  the  challenge  which 

being    made    to    Catholics    to 

their  public  role  has  led  me  to  formu- 

own  estimate  of  the  attitudes  and 

of  American  Catholics  on 

of  church  and  state. 

realm  of  faith  and  morals,  the  rep- 

Amertcan  Catholic  embraces  the 

of  his  church,  by  a  free  act  of  his 

without  reservation,  without  ex- 

wlthout  apology. 

realm  of  the  political  relationship 

religion  and  politics,  the  American 

embraces   the   American   tradition 

of  church  and  state. 

thankful  that  In  this  country  those 

faith  and  of  other  faiths  are  spared 

pi-secutlons  they  have  suffered  In  the 

id  continue  to  suffer  today  In  other 

and   he   opposes  the  persecution  of 

mlnorttles  anywhere. 

not  seek  for  his  church  the  prlvil- 

p^ltlon  accorded  It  In  some  coimtrles, 

his  non-Catholic  neighbors  do  not 

their  churches  the  privileged  posl- 

enjoy  In  other  lands. 

grateful  that  In  America  his  chvirch 

encumbered   with    the   political   en- 

and  temporal  problems  which 

c^cumstances    of    history   have    forced 

In  other  countries. 

thankful    that    the   growth   of   our 

system    has     abolished     the 

which    permitted   various   religious 

In  the  Amertcan  States  to  occupy  the 

status  of  established  religions,  at 

tltne  our  Constitution  was  adopted. 

representative     American     Catholic 

seek  to  make  his  religious  code  of 

conduct  binding  upon  all  by  mak- 

be  law  of  the  land. 

loes  not  seek  public  support  for  the 

of  his  rellgflon,  though  he  may  seek 

share  In  those  public  services  and 

which,   according   to   the   Supreme 

do  not  Involve  a  violation  of  the  con- 

separatlon  of  church  and  state, 
ittitude  toward  the  priests  and  blsh- 
make  up  the  hierarchy  of  his  church 
of  respect,  reverence   and   gratitude, 
them  as  protagonists  In  the  great 
of  spiritual   salvation.     He   looks    to 
:  or  Instruction  In  matters  of  faith  and 
and  for  spiritual  guidance  In  those 
matters  upon  which  moral  ques- 
mplnge.     But  he  knows  the  dlstlnc- 
b  ;tween  guidance  and  dictation,  as  do 
ofllclals  of  his  church,  and  In  his  capac- 
an    elected    representative    of    the 
people,   he    is   a   completely    free 
guided  in  all  his  public  acts  by  his 
Judgment  as  to  the  best  Interests 
country. 
American     Catholic     embraces     the 
system  of  government  in  Its  en- 
He    has   contributed    greatly    to    Its 
Its  development    and    its   defense. 
I  ees  no  conflict  between  the  Catholic 
and    the    Amertcan    Constitution, 
cotitends   that   the  Influence  which   his 
has   in   shaping  his   attitude  Is  in 
with,  and  not  in  conflict  with,  the 
tradition, 
^ves  his  country  and  Its  Constitution 
qepth  and  devotion.     When  he  offers 
for  public  office,  he  offers  himself  as 
of  the  American  system  and  as 
prefers  it  to  any  other  on  earth. 
h4ve  been  tremendously   impressed   by 
have  seen  here  at  Trinity  College  and 
I  have  heard  about  it  In  the  past 
inany  people.    This  Is  a  particularly 
occasion  for  me  because  one  of  the 
of  this   gradtiating   class.   Denise 
is  my  niece.    I  haTe  watched  Denlae 
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change  from  a  little  girl  to  a  fine  young  lady 
and  for  me,  as  for  her  parents  who  are  here 
today,  this  is  a  wonderful  moment  that  I 
shall  always  remember. 

The  marvelous  training  which  you  have 
received  from  the  Sisters  and  lay  teachers 
at  Trinity  College,  by  precept  and  by  ex- 
ample, has  given  you  all  a  splendid  prepara- 
tion to  draw  upon  In  your  personal  lives  and 
In  your  contributions  to  our  national  life. 

And  BO  I  say  to  each  young  lady  of  this 
graduating  class: 

Do  not  put  aside  or  keep  hidden  the  teach- 
ing of  your  families  and  of  your  teachers  at 
Trinity  College.  The  place  for  these  teach- 
ings is  not  alone  In  the  private  conscience, 
nor  In  the  home,  nor  In  cloistered  halls. 
The  place  for  religious  convictions  is  In  the 
marketplace,  In  the  union  hall.  In  the  pub- 
lic forum,  In  the  world  of  culture,  art  and 
entertainment. 

Do  what  you  can  to  make  your  good  In- 
fluence felt  on  civic  affairs.  It  Is  not  enough 
to  have  the  perception  to  know  what  Is 
right;  It  is  necessary  that  we  have  the 
courage  to  speak  up  for  what  is  right. 
Affirm  yoxxr  convictions  with  pride  and  with 
zeal.  Carry  them  In  every  way  you  can  Into 
the   mainstream  of   American  life. 

If  our  country  has  lost  Its  national  pur- 
pose, you  can  help  to  restore  It.  If  our 
national  policy  Is  wanting  In  moral  charac- 
ter, you  can  help  to  strengthen  It.  If  our 
national  trend  Is  toward  materialistic  self- 
indulgence,  you  can  help  to  oppose  it. 

Upon  you  and  upon  thousands  of  grad- 
uates like  you  rest  the  hope  of  our  country 
and  the  hope  of  our  civilization. 

Good  luck  to  you  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


wio 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  TiTMTTA- 
TIONS  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  now 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2584)  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  in 
order  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  construction  dilTerentlal  subsidy 
under  such  title,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  effective  only  as  provided  In  section 
2  of  this  Act  section  603  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.8.C.  1162),  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  In  subsection  (b)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
construction  differential  approved  by  the 
Commission  shall  not  exceed  65  per  centum 
of  the  construction  cost  of  the  vessel  paid 
by  the  Commission  (excluding  the  ooet  of 
national  defense  features  as  above  provided) . 
Where  the  Commission  finds  that  the  con- 
struction differential  exceeds  86  per  centum 
of  such  cost,  the  Commission  may  negotiate 
and  contract  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  to 
build  such  vessel  In  a  domestic  shipyard  at 
a  cost  which  will  reduce  the  construction 
differential  to  65  per  centum  or  less.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "60  per  centum"  In  the 
last  sentence  In  subsection  (d)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "55  per  cent\un". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  tliia  Act 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respeiet  to  any 
contract  entered  Into  not  later  than  two 
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years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
under  the  provisions  of  section  502  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  a  vessel  the  keel  of  which 
was  laid  after  June  30,  1959,  and  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parties  thereto,  modify  any  such  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  the  extent  authorized  by  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Tex&s.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  caU  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauschkI.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  there  is  a  limi- 
tation of  time  for  debate.  Accordingly, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  15  minutes 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  ready  to  vote  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  10  minutes  of 
the  15  minutes  I  have  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  15  minutes,  if  he  wishes  to 
consume  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  ask  for  10  minutes 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oliio  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  pointed  out  that  my  amendment 
contemplates  limiting  the  amotmt  of 
money  which  tlie  Government  will  con- 
tribute toward  financing  the  differential 
in  the  cost  of  building  ships  for  the 
merchant  marine  in  the  United  States 
as  compared  to  the  cost  of  building  ships 
in  foreign  countries. 

This  program  of  subsidizing  the  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  last  20  years  has 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  $1,250 
million  at  least.  We  subsidize  the  pri- 
vate carriers  of  cargoes  and  passengers 
on  the  high  seas  both  as  to  tlie  acquisi- 
tion of  their  ships  and  as  to  the  operation 
of  the  ships  in  a  transportation  service. 

The  law  was  passed  in  1936.  Since 
that  time,  by  way  of  subsidies  we  have 
given  to  private  carriers  $1,250  million. 

When  the  law  was  passed  it  provided 
that  our  Government  would  pay  to  the 
shipbuilder  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
building  a  ship  in  an  American  shipbuild- 
ing yard  and  the  cost  of  building  the 
ship  in  a  foreign  shipbuilding  yard,  but 
the  Congress  in  1936  very  wisely  and  de- 
Uberately  said,  "While  we  will  pay  the 
difference,  we  will  limit  the  payment  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  ship." 

Arguments  are  now  being  made  that 
in  1936  the  Congress  intended  to  pay  the 
difference,  whatever  it  might  be.  I 
challenge  that  statement.  If  the  Con- 
gress in  1936  had  contemplated  the 
adoption  of  a  philosophy  which  would 
forever  require  the  Government  to  pay 
the  full  differential  in  cost  without  limi- 
tation. Congress  would  have  said  so  in 


the  bill  it  passed.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, said,  "We  will  pay  the  difference  in 
cost,  but  we  will  limit  the  pajonent  to 
50  percent." 

If  the  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  have 
a  limitation,  it  would  not  have  inserted 
the  language  in  the  bill  providing  for 
the  limitation. 

What  has  happened?  The  difference 
in  the  cost  of  building  a  ship  in  the 
United  States  and  the  cost  of  building 
a  ship  in  a  foreign  country  in  1936  was 
32  percent.  That  difference  has  grown 
larprer  ever  since  1936.  It  has  gone  up 
gradually  but  constantly.  It  went  to  40 
percent.  45  percent,  and  then  48  percent. 
When  the  steel  strike  was  settled,  the 
word  went  out  that  the  cost  of  ship- 
building would  go  up  and  therefore  the 
subsidy  would  have  to  go  up. 

The  shipbuilders  are  now  asking  that 
we  authorize  a  contribution  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 55  percent.  In  my  judgment,  the 
shipbuilders  are  not  upon  justifiable 
grounds  in  asking  for  that  modification 
of  the  law. 

In  the  healings,  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  witnesses,  "How  long  shall  we  con- 
tinue using  the  taxpiayers'  money  to  pay 
the  added  differential  which  is  develop- 
ing?" The  principal  witness  said,  "We 
will  have  to  keep  paying  for  this  so  long 
as  the  costs  eo  up."  I  then  asked  the 
witnesses,  "Does  that  not  mean  eventual- 
ly there  is  a  possibiUty  the  Government 
will  be  paying  practically  the  full  cost 
of  building  the  ships?"  The  answer  was, 
"It  might  happen."  If  that  happens, 
the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  building  the  ships  which  are  to 
be  owned  by  private  carriers.  My  next 
question  was,  "If  that  should  occur,  and 
if  we  have  to  pay  practically  the  full 
cost  of  building  the  ships,  would  that 
not  mean  we  would  have  governmental 
operation?'  Both  of  the  main  witnesses 
confirmed  that  proposition  and  said, 
"That  is  where  we  are  heading." 

I  now  wish  to  speak  to  my  amendment. 
My  amendment  proF>oses  that  we  shall 
pay  the  50  percent  differential,  but  above 
50  percent  and  to  55  percent  we  shall  pay 
only  one-half. 

The  purpose  of  requiring  the  ship- 
builder to  carry  one-half  of  the  cost 
above  50  percent  is  to  operate  as  an 
inducement  upon  those  who  contribute 
to  the  cost  to  exercise  some  caution  and 
concern  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
the  taxpayer.  Under  present  conditions, 
with  the  taxpayer  paying  the  full  differ- 
ential, the  shipbuilder  need  not  concern 
himself  about  the  cost  because  he  knows 
that  the  taxpayers  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Under  the  present  situation 
labor  leaders  need  not  be  concerned 
about  pricing  themselves  out  of  the  world 
market  because  they  know  that  the  tax- 
payers will  pay  the  difference. 

My  proposition  is  that  the  time  has 
come  when  shipbuilders  should  be  told 
that  they  will  have  to  carry  a  part  of  the 
excess  of  cost.  Why  should  they  not  do 
so?  They  are  being  dealt  with  gener- 
ously and  charitably  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country.  Too  many  people  are  of 
the  belief  that  the  merchant  marine  is 
operated  by  the  Government,  and  that 
it  is  a  part  of  our  military  defense.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  operated  by  private  capi- 


tal with  private  directors  and  private 
stockholders,  but  it  is  primarily  financed 
through  subsidies  by  the  Government. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  in  the 
Senate  I  have  seen  the  gradual  growth 
of  the  subsidy  program,  especially,  as  it 
relates  to  the  merchant  marine.  Three 
years  ago  the  operators  of  passenger  car- 
riers came  to  the  Congress  and  said  that 
if  the  United  States  was  to  compete  with 
the  carriers  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  must  build  two  super  liners,  one 
for  the  east  coi.'.st,  to  operate  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  one  for  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  They  added,  however,  that  in 
order  to  build  those  ships  they  must  have 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  I  believe 
we  gave  them  $15  million  more  than  they 
would  have  received  otherwise.  Ap- 
proximately $71/2  million  to  $8  milhon 
was  given  for  each  of  the  two  liners. 

At  the  time  a  story  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  about  a  $10  million 
giveaway. 

The  other  day  the  Senate  voted,  with 
little,  and  mostly  irrelevant,  debate,  to 
lavish  unwarranted  subsidies  on  the 
United  States  Lines  and  the  American 
President  Lines  for  the  construction  of 
two  new  passenger  superliners.  That 
act  took  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets 
$10  million  and  gave  it  to  the  passenger 
carrier  companies. 

Later  the  drydock  operators  conceived 
the  brilliant  idea  that  they  were  engaged 
in  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  that 
they  should  come  under  the  principle 
and  spirit  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  demonstrate  the 
crudity  of  the  position  to  which  we  are 
coming.  I  merely  point  out  that  within 
1  hour  we  shall  be  considering  a  bill  by 
which  the  principle  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine will  be  applied  to  the  fishing  indus- 
try of  our  coimtry.  The  fishing  industry 
says.  "We  cannot  survive  unless  we  get 
aid  from  the  taxpayers."  Congress  has 
already  passed  a  bill  approving  subsidies 
for  the  fishing  industry. 

My  query  is,  Where  does  subsidy  end? 
When  will  the  Congress  begin  to  think 
about  the  taxpayer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.   BARTLETT.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  himself? 

Mr.    BARTLETT.     Five   minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  believe  that  the 
bill  should  be  passed,  if  the  concept  of 
parity  as  established  in  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1936  is  to  be  maintained.  Very  sub- 
stantial evidence  was  placed  before  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  this  end 
could  not  be  achieved  without  a  lifting 
of  the  50-percent  ceiling  which  was 
placed  in  the  original  act. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
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Allen  informed  the  c(xnmittee  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  most  American 
yards  have  lost  money  on  their  bids  since 
1955. 

The  principle  of  parity  was  again  en- 
dorsed by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Transportaticm  Policy  and  Program. 
This  report  was  sulxnitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  14.  1960.  I  should  like 
to  quote  one  paragraph  of  that  report. 

Th«  parity  principle  of  eqtiallzlng  com- 
petltlv«  operating  and  shipbuilding  costs  is 
sound  and  the  Oovemment  should  continue 
to  suppc^t  the  merchant  marine  through 
subeldT  to  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain 
parity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  should  also  make  such  changes  In  the 
subsidy  system  as  may  be  required  to  assure 
the  development  of  an  aggressive  and  pro- 
gresslTe  merchant  marine.  The  amount  ot 
BUbeldy  in  the  fut\ire  depends  largely  upon 
determination  as  to  the  size  reqiilred. 

Mr.  President,  that  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  ceiling  because  n.S. 
shipbuilding  costs  tend  to  mount  faster 
than  costs  in  f oreis^  yards,  and  nothing 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee 
would  indicate  that  there  will  be  any 
reversal  of  the  trend.  The  report  avail- 
able to  each  Senator  shows  how  striking 
is  the  contrast  between  costs  in  Ameri- 
can yards  and  costs  in  the  yards  of  other 
countries,  esi>ecially  West  Germany  and 
Japan. 

We  should  all  like  a  situation  to  exist 
whereby  Federal  tax  money  would  not 
have  to  go  into  an  activity  of  this  kind, 
but  there  is  no  alternative.  The  policy 
established  in  1936  has  proved  to  be 
sound.  Previously  the  taxpayers  footed 
the  bill  in  another  way. 

Cumulatively  since  the  1936  act  became 
law  the  bill  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  these  c(Mistruction  subsidies  has 
amoimted  to  something  Uke  $232  million. 
That  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  assuredly. 
But  is  it  too  much  to  expect  us  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution  to  keep  on  the 
high  seas  a  healthy,  vigorous  American 
merchant  marine?  I  think  not.  I  think 
most  of  the  people  of  this  country  win 
agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  too  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  an 
additional  3  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenaUn*  fnxn  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
an  addlticmal  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  propound  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  How  much  time  is  re- 
maining to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes  remain  to  the  proc>onents. 
After  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  con- 
cluded speaking  for  his  additional  3 
minutes,  the  opponents  will  have  7 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-three  million  dollars  might  seem 
like  quite  a  bit  of  money.  However,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that 
during  World  War  n  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  $17  V^  billion  in  the  con- 
struction of  ships.  Should  another 
emergency  arise,  the  relatively  modest 


expen^ture  which  would  be  made  vmder 

pe  oding  bill  would  seem  small  indeed 

con  iparison  with  the  need  for  a  f unc- 
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merchant  marine, 
siemed  to  me.  as  I  listened  to  the 
testim  any  in  committee,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple (if  parity  fixed  in  1936  was  based 
upon  in  essentiality  in  bringing  about 
what  imounted  to  an  equality  in  ship- 
buildii  Lg  costs  between  here  and  abroad, 
Ls  no  reason  whatever  why  there 
be  a  deviation  from  that  principle 


there 
shoulc 
now. 
All 
ure  is 
the  coiistruction 


he  testimony  showed  that  the  fig- 

frowing  in  excess  of  50  percent  for 

in  American  yards.   The 

testlmbny  on  this  point  is  recorded  in 

the  re  >ort,  as  follows: 

Duri  ig  the  period  between  1058-59 ,  the 
dlfferei  ice  between  the  foreign  costs  and  do- 
mestic costs  with  respect  to  certain  vessel 
constri  ictlon  projects  under  title  V  of  the  act 
ranges  between  48.4  percent  and  53.1  percent. 

There  is  need  for  latitude,  obviously, 
and  if  we  are  going  to  do  that  which  we 
long  a^o  decided  to  do  for  the  American 
it  marine,  it  is  essential  that  the 
passed,  so  that  a  2-year  period  be 
Tor  the  operation  of  the  construc- 
Terential  principle  on  a  basis  on 
American  shipyards  can  truly  be- 
come ( ompetltive.    I  trust  the  bill  will  be 

passec.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  G  r  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  before  we  vote 
we  hsve  a  quorum  call  with  the  time 
not  tc  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  after  the  time  has 
expired  a  quorum  call  will  be  in  order, 
withoi  It  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side. 

Mr. 
could 


BUTLER.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
have  a  quonmi  call.  I  should  like 
to  m]  ike  s(Mne  remarks  in  connection 
with  ttie  bill,  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
brieflj ,  but  I  should  like  to  have  a  quo- 
rum I  all  before  the  chairman  of  the 
comm  ttee  and  I  speak.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chain  dan  of  the  committee  will  have 
time  on  the  bill.    Time  is  running. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  S<  nator  from  Washington  wish  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  for  5  minutes,  on  the  bill. 
The  t  me  now  running  is  on  the  amend- 
ment, not  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To 
whom  does  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton suggest  the  time  be  charged  now? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    To  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
nmnijig.  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NflAGNUSON.  I  will  take  my  time 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat<»r  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  on 
the  bi  1. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  this  time  being 
charg<  d  on  the  amendment? 
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MAGNUSON.    No:  on  the  bill. 
BUTLER.    Does  the  Senator  de- 
speak  after  the  quorum  call  is 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  A  little  later;  yes. 
I  wish  to  take  this  time  now  to  reply 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  Sen- 
ator must  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  time? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  taking  his 
time  on  the  bill.  One  hour  of  debate  is 
allowed  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has  the 
Senator  allotted  himself  any  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  allot  myself  10 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wish  to  take  this 
time  now,  while  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  here.  I  hope  I  can  be  helpful  in  cor- 
recting what  I  think  is  some  misinfor- 
mation which  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  bill.  I  refer  to  the  Senator's  refer- 
ence to  the  two  superliners.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  stated  on  other  oc- 
casions that  this  money  was  a  giveaway 
to  the  operators.  That  is  a  serious 
charge  against  two  steamship  operators 
that  were  trying  to  work  out  by  them- 
selves and  in  partnership  with  the  Gov- 
ernment some  ways  and  means  whereby 
they  could  build  two  superliners  which 
the  Government  decided  were  needed. 
The  Congress  authorized  the  legislation. 
It  was  a  question  whether  we  would  build 
two  liners  under  our  present  system  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  to  replace 
the  America  and  the  United  States. 
There  was  the  question  of  national  pres- 
tige involved,  whether  we  could  afford 
to  build  two  superliners.  There  was  the 
question  of  defense  features  involved, 
which  amoimted  to  more  than  the  pres- 
tige, because  the  justiflcation,  if  there 
was  any  at  all,  was  that  they  would  be 
available  for  troop  transportation  in 
time  of  war  or  emergency.  Involved 
were  only  two  lines,  the  President  Line 
on  the  Pacific  and  the  United  States 
Lines  on  the  Atlantic.  Financially,  the 
situation  was  so  bad  and  so  difficult  that 
it  has  been  almost  7  years  since  we  au- 
thorized the  construction  of  the  liners, 
but  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  finance 
them. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  a 
member  of  our  committee  at  that  time. 
The  testimony  is  replete  on  the  point  now 
being  argued.  The  committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  decision.  This  was  not 
a  giveaway.  The  United  States  is  com- 
peting with  every  part  of  the  world. 
Superliners  are  being  built  by  Italy, 
Sweden,  France,  Britain,  Holland,  and 
Japan.  They  are  building  superliners, 
and  they  are  all  being  financed  by  their 
governments  or  subsidized  by  their  gov- 
ernments. The  only  question  was  how 
we  could  work  this  out  so  that  these  lines 
could  see  their  way  clear  to  build  the 
ships.  Even  with  the  amount  that  was 
suggested  they  have  not  seen  their  way 
clear  so  far.  That  is  how  much  of  a 
giveaway  it  was. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  in  a 
minute.  I  want  to  get  some  things 
straightened  out. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  hope  we  can. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  other  justifi- 
cation for  this  request  was  that  we  had 
to  pay.  during  World  War  II,  $101  million 
to  Great  Britain  for  the  rental  of  the 
two  Queens,  to  carry  our  troops  to  fight 
an  allied  war.  Those  in  charge  sug- 
gested— Congress  did  not  suggest  it — 
that  we  ought  to  have  at  least,  for  the 
prestige  of  America,  two  liners  on  the 
oceans.  If  anyone  can  figure  out  a  way 
to  build  them  otherwise,  I  will  be  the 
first  to  say  "Amen." 

If  we  do  not  want  any  superliners.  that 
is  another  story.  I  do  not  understand 
these  things.  Surely  if  there  were  going 
to  be  a  great  profit,  the  superliners  would 
liave  been  built  a  long  time  ago.  There 
is  no  great  profit  in  superliners.  The 
amount  was  shaved  so  thin  that  it  was 
predicated  on  X  number  of  voyages 
across  the  ocean,  at  full  capacity. 

If  there  had  been  a  strike  for  a  week, 
and  they  could  not  have  had  2  sailings, 
they  would  have  operated  in  the  red  with 
the  passenger  liner.  That  is  the  public 
testimony — pages  and  pages  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  in  favor  of  building  the 
super  liners? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  was  not.  The  mer- 
chant marine  testified  that  they  ought 
to  have  the  ships,  but  the  Department  of 
Commerce  was  against  their  consti-uc- 
tion.  There  was  a  confiict  of  views  on 
the  matter.  No  one  from  the  citizenry 
urged  the  building  of  the  ships.  The 
ship  line  operators  came  before  us  and 
said.  "We  want  to  have  two  ships,  but 
we  cannot  build  them." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield,  so  that  a 
request  might  be  made  for  the  yeas  and 
nays?  Was  a  request  made  to  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     No.   they   have   not. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield,  so  that 
I  might  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  sat  through  the  hearings,  day 
after  day.  The  Maritime  Board  wanted 
the  ships,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense wanted  the  ships.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  had  a  different  idea 
al>out  how  the  construction  of  the  ships 
should  be  financed.  No  one  has  resolved 
that  question  yet.  Six  long  years  have 
passed.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  me  at 
the  request  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  a  similar  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Bonnxr. 
The  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  sat 
in  my  office,  not  once,  but  three  times, 
and  suggested  that  we  introduce  a  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  there  was  some  discussion  about 
how  the  construction  would  be  financed, 
what  the  financing  features  would  be. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  no  liners 
at  all.  Every  other  country  has  some. 
I  think  such  ships  have  some  defense 
value.  We  had  the  experience  of  paying 
for  the  Queens  alone.  Of  the  $17  billion 
we  spent  to  build  ships  for  World  War 
II.  I  suppose  that  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
was  spent  for  passenger  ships  or  the  re- 
conversion of  some  older  ships  in  order 
to  carry  troops. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  this  matter.  We 
are  .simply  trying  to  compete  with  other 
countries.  We  are  trying  to  build  an 
adequate  merchant  marine,  which  I 
think  is  the  fourth  arm  of  defense.  I 
think  any  responsible  military  man  will 
agree  to  that. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  so- 
called  subsidies  which  have  resulted  in 
some  kind  of  bonanza  for  steamship  line 
operators.  Many  such  lines  are  operat- 
ing against  tough  competition.  We  de- 
cided years  ago  that  as  a  matter  of 
policy  we  should  do  these  things. 

I  hope  I  can  set  the  record  straight 
concerning  sujierliners  or  passenger  lin- 
ers, because  they  have  not  yet  been  built. 
It  has  not  been  p>ossible  to  devise  a  satis- 
factory financial  formula.  I  do  not  know 
that  the  operators  are  so  anxious  to  do  it. 

When  the  United  States  Lines  was 
asked  to  replace  the  America,  which  is 
still  operating,  and  will  go  off  subsidy 
this  summer,  I  think,  because  it  is  20 
years  old,  the  line  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. But  the  ship  line  operators  have 
not  been  very  desirous  of  building  them. 
They  have  not  built  any  in  7  years. 
They  testified  in  public  hearings,  time 
after  time,  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  clear  financially  to  do  so,  unless  they 
could  come  to  some  arrangement  with 
the  Government. 

About  3  or  4  years  ago.  the  Maritime 
Board  and  the  operators  had  come  very 
close  to  making  an  arrangement,  but  it 
has  not  hapF>ened  yet.  Today  we  have 
no  new  liner  in  prospect.  Prance  has 
one — the  largest  liner  in  the  world — 
which  will  be  coming  off  the  ways  in 
July.  Japan  is  building  two  new  liners. 
I  suppose  a  part  of  the  cost  of  them  is 
being  paid  with  some  of  the  money 
which  we  send  to  those  countries  to 
help  them  to  rehabiUtate  themselves. 

Great  Britain  has  three  or  four  new 
liners  on  the  ways. 

So  either  we  ought  to  get  off  the  seas, 
or  we  ought  at  least  to  consider  these 
matters  in  some  sensible  way.  No  one 
has  yet  figured  out  how  we  can  main- 
tain a  merchant  marine,  or  even  build 
superliners.  without  some  kind  of  Grov- 
emment  subsidy. 

I  do  not  particularly  like  the  method 
proposed.  It  means  nothing  to  me  per- 
sonally. These  ships  are  not  going  to 
ply  out  of  Puget  Sound.  They  will  not 
operate  in  the  Great  Lakes.  However, 
sooner  or  later,  there  will  have  to  be 
some  passenger  linew  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway. 


I  think  the  record  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  no  one  particularly  wanted  *o 
enter  into  this  activity,  except  in  a  way 
in  which  the  ship  Unes  can  see  their  way 
financially  clear  to  do  so.  Apparently 
they  cannot,  even  yet.  They  once  had 
it  figured  quite  close. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  is  wrong  with 
the  proposal  I  have  made  that  the  tax- 
payers pay  up  to  50  percent  of  the  dif- 
ferential, but  of  the  amount  between  50 
and  55  percent  the  shipbuilders  pay  one- 
half  and  the  taxpayers  the  other  half? 
What  is  illiberal  about  that  proposal? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered that.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
seen  the  amendment.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator's  proposal,  reading  it 
quickly,  it  is  that  of  the  cost  over  50 
percent,  one-half  shall  be  paid  by  the 
operator,  and  one-half  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Maritime  Board,  if  they  see  fit.  This 
is  only  permissive  with  the  Maritime 
Board,  if  they  allow  the  building  of  a 
ship. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. I  think  the  proposal  violates  the 
general  principle  we  apply.  I  think  we 
are  saying  to  the  people  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  construction  subsidy;  that 
we  believe  in  it  only  half  way.  Either 
we  believe  in  it,  or  we  do  not.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  keep  our  mer- 
chant marine  operating.  If  I  did,  I 
would  be  the  first  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  just 
stated  that  we  believe  in  the  matter  only 
half  way. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  principle 
I  am  advocating.  The  carriers  and  the 
shipbuilders  should  believe  in  it  half 
way,  too.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  be 
willing  to  pay  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
differential  between  the  50  percent  level 
and  the  55  percent  level. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  they  are 
willing  to  pay  90  percent  of  the  cost  if 
they  can  see  their  way  clear  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  me  6 
minutes  on  the  amendment?  Is  time 
left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes  remain  on  the  amendment. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  himself? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Five  minutes.  I  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
in  the  hearings  on  the  bill  was  to  Uie 
effect  that  since  1955  the  shipyards  have 
been  losing  money  on  contracts  per- 
formed from  1955  to  date. 

In  effect,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
asking  an  industry  which  has  been  los- 
ing money  to  assume  half  the  additional 
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tytmlen  and  an  additional  loss.  I  can 
see  DO  JustiflcatioQ  Tor  such  a  course. 

As  I  pointed  out  yesterday.  If  ttie  Sen- 
ator fr«n  Ohio  believes  ttiat  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  Is  sound,  then 
the  Senate  should  implement  that  legis- 
lation, the  same  as  we  would  if  we  were 
implementlner  the  Department  of  De- 
fense through  the  construction  of  a  war 
vessel. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  quarrels  at  all  with  the  subsidy. 
He  is  now  qulbbHng  about  the  amount  of 
the  subsidy.  He  does  not  say  that  sim- 
ply because  the  cost  of  building  a  cruiser 
or  a  rocket  ship  or  some  other  item  of 
defense  has  Increased,  the  taxpayers 
should  not  pay  the  bill  in  order  to  have 
that  iton  <A  defense. 

Mr.  BiAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  just  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Appr(«>riations. 
where  we  were  discussing  the  building  of 
a  supercarrier.  The  initial  apprcvrla- 
tion  wm  be  $237  million.  That  may  be 
necessary.  However,  what  we  have  spent 
for  the  merchant  marine,  in  all  the  years 
combined,  to  l:eep  it  alive  has  been  al- 
most exactly  that  amoimt. 

If  the  American  merchant  marine,  as 
our  fourth  arm  of  defense,  is  not  worth 
Just  as  much  to  us  over  a  period  of  years 
and  during  war  or  during  peace  as  is 
one  carrier,  I  will  eat  the  carrier. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  to  sup- 
plement the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  let  me  say  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — notably,  Adm.  Ralph 
E.  Wilson,  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations — ^has  testified  that  construc- 
tion of  merchant  vessels  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  the  number  of  those  now 
being  constructed  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  laid  down 
the  criterion  that  we  must  build  a  suffi- 
cient nimiber  of  ships  to  carry  a  reason- 
able part  of  our  export  trade  and  our 
import  trade.  What  is  the  testimony? 
As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senator,  in  the 
first  place,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion— not  the  shipbuilders — ^has  testified 
that  the  shipbuilders  have  been  losing 
money  over  the  last  5  years,  from  ful- 
filling their  shipbuilding  contracts. 
That  is  fact  No.  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  1 
minute  to  me,  to  be  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  me? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  am  very  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.'  LAUSCHE.  I  take  exception  to 
the  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  when  they  predicate  their 
argtmients  on  the  proposition  that  when 
a  private  enterprise  is  losing  money. 
there  is  no  other  course  to  follow  except 
to  have  the  taxpayers  subsidize  the  op- 
eraticm.  so  the  loss  of  money  will  cease. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  But  what  hi4>pen8  to 
the  taxpayers  when  the  price  of  rockets 
or  the  price  of  airplanes  or  the  price  of 
any  other  item  of  national  defense  rises? 
If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  admits  that 
this  is  an  item  of  defrase,  and  is  for  the 
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defense,  then  he  must  otMiclude 
that  we  should  fulfill  the  purposes 
act  or  we  should  repeal  it.    There 
is  no  kraddling  this  issue. 

Furhermore.  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try dies  not  increase  the  price.  For 
exams  le.  everyone  knows  that  the  re- 
cent r  se  in  the  price  of  steel  is  respon- 
sible lor  the  increase  in  price.  So  why 
penali  Ee  the  shipbuilding  industry,  which 
alreac  j  is  losing  nK>ney?    It  is  a  matter 

of  ecopomics. 

LAUSCHE.    Mr.    President,    will 
Senator     from     Maryland     yield 
further? 

Mr.  BUTL£R. 
jrield.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  respectfully  submit 
that  hese  inrivate  cargo  carriers  and 
passeiger  carriers  cannot  correctly  be 
put  in  the  same  category  with  those  who 
build  rockets  and  those  who  build  mili- 
tary I  lanes.  The  private  cargo  carriers 
and  t  \t  passenger  carriers  are  engaged 
in  pri  rate  business,  and  therefore  there 
shoul(   be  a  burden  upon  them. 

Purliermore.  as  regards  my  attitude 
towarl  subsidies,  let  me  say  that  sub- 
sidies Eire  going  to  break  the  backbone  of 
this  cc  untry,  for  they  are  spreading  daily. 
The  a  -giunent  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wash  ngton — ^namely,  that  other  na- 
tions »y  governmental  means  are  paying 
subsides — is  not  the  answer.  If  Sena- 
tors « Lsh  to  establish  a  Commimist  gov- 
ernme  nt.  let  them  do  it.  but  not  through 
this  iiLdirect,  backdoor  method  of  going 
more  md  more  into  the  subsidy  field. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  although  the  shii>- 
buildi  ig  industry  Is  certainly  private  en- 
t^priiie.  it  is  private  enterprise  which 
is  vite  Uy  important  to  national  defense. 
The  eo-called  subsidies  it  receives  are 
not  tiue  subsidies,  as  I  have  tried  to 
point  I  >ut  many  times  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  American  merchant  marine 
is  ope:  ating  under  private  initiative,  but 
it  is  ti  uly  our  fourth  arm  of  national  de- 
fense. Many  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  declared  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  to  be  such.  In  addition, 
the  D  ipartment  of  Defense  has  declared 
the  American  merchant  marine  to  be 
such.  Recaptiu^  and  requisition  clauses 
are  in  duded  in  all  the  contracts  for  sub- 
sidies. The  ships  constructed  are  avail- 
able t>  the  Government  at  a  moment's 
notice  in  case  of  emergency,  and  can 
and  hj  ive  been  requisitioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
avalla  }le  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  es  pired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  0  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  ]  om  Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat<  r  from  Maryland  is  recognized  for 
an  adc  itional  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  ni«d  that  much  additional  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Se  lator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  hs  s  said  that  the  Government  should 
subsid  ze  private  business  as  such. 

Mr.  3UTLER.   That  is  correct. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  talking  about 
the  subsidized  American  merchant-ma- 
rine lines  which  were  established  25  years 
ago.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  fully  understand 
that. 

lifr.  MAGNUSON.  The  airlines  are 
in  the  same  position.  Congress  long  ago 
established  the  principle  of  subsidies, 
by  means  of  tax  funds,  to  be  paid,  for 
purposes  of  national  defense,  to  such 
large  corporations  when  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments are  found  to  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  payment  of 
subsidies  is  spreading  nationally  like  a 
disease. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  has  not  oc- 
curred.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Oh.  yes;  it  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  4  years,  ever  since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  says  he  is  opposed 
to  this  subsidy,  btisically  he  is  saying  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  American  merchant 
marine,  because  he  knows  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  subsidy,  our  shipbuilders 
cannot  compete  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors, whose  costs  are  one-half  to 
one-third  the  costs  of  the  American  ship- 
builders. If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does 
not  want  the  Amerlcag  flag  on  the  high 
seas,  let  him  make  that  decision.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  the  issue,  and  it  should 
be  met  head  on.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  does  not  want  the  American  flag 
on  the  high  seas,  let  him  vote  to  repeal 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  and  let 
him  take  the  position  that  when  the 
Congress  passed  that  bill  and  when  the 
President  signed  it  into  law  the  Congress 
and  the  President  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing;  and  then  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  tell  those  who  ship  Amer- 
ican cargoes  In  American  bottoms  that 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing; 
and  then  let  him  tell  American  shippers 
who  do  not  have  American  ships,  and 
who,  therefore,  are  "held  up"  by  foreign 
shipowners,  by  means  of  their  demands 
that  the  American  shippers  pay  shipping 
charges  two  or  three  times  as  large  as 
the  ones  they  would  pay  if  their  cargoes 
moved  in  American  bottoms,  that  he  does 
not  believe  in  having  an  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  every  American-built  ship  is  labor 
cost,  whereas  only  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  every  foreign-built  ship  is  labor  cost. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1936,  wh«i  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  reccHnmended  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, a  bill  which  provided  for  a  subsidy 
was  enacted,  but  that  bill  included  a  pro- 
vision that  in  no  event  would  there  be  a 
subsidy  of  more  than  50  percent.  That 
was  the  principle  on  the  basis  of  which 
that  subsidy  bill  was  enacted  into  law. 

But  now  the  carriers  say  50  percent  is 
not  enough,  and  say  they  must  have  55 
percent.  If  they  are  given  the  increase 
they  now  request,  no  doubt  in  2  years 
they  will  be  asking  for  00  percent,  and  a 
little  later  they  will  be  addng  for  70 
percent. 
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Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
answer  that  argiunent  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  keystone  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  was  not  a  50-percent 
ceiling  on  the  subsidy.  The  keystone 
was  parity — in  other  words,  the  amount 
required  in  order  to  enable  American 
shipowners  to  oiaerate  on  a  basis  of  par- 
ity with  their  foreign  competitors.  That 
is  the  principle  the  Congress  and  the 
President  had  in  mind  when  that  meas- 
ure was  enacted  into  law ;  and  that  is  the 
issue  today ;  namely,  whether  we  want  to 
maintain  that  parity. 

Our  decision  in  connection  with  that 
issue  is  as  easy  to  reach  as  a  decision  to 
buy  an  automobile.  If  one  wishes  to 
have  an  automobile,  he  should  pay  for  it. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  have  an  automo- 
bile, he  does  not  need  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
thfr-Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  American 
shippers  and  ship  operators  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  the  construc- 
tion differential  subsidy  or  the  parity. 
That  is  determined  solely  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  construction  in 
the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  con- 
struction in  foreign  countries. 

I  suppose  they  would  like  to  have  it 
down  to  nothing,  if  they  could.  They  do 
not  set  this  parity  at  all.  They  do  not 
come  in  and  ask  for  a  certain  percentage. 
The  law  provides  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  shipbuilding  in  a  for- 
eign port  and  the  cost  in  this  country 
shall  be  made  up.  That  figure  might 
vary.  As  of  recent  date,  it  has  been  a 
little  above  50  percent.  The  operators 
and  the  shipbuilders  did  not  set  it.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  may  I  make  this  one 
observation?  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  Arleigh 
Burke,  congratulating  me  for  putting 
material  in  the  Record  a  week  or  so  ago 
pointing  out  the  dire  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional shipping.  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  backed  up  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  It  pointed  out  that 
our  capability  for  producing  ships  is  de- 
clining. It  is  decreasing  all  the  time. 
That  is  something  that  every  Senator 
should  give  serious  thought  to  before 
casting  his  vote  on  this  amendment.  I 
say  an  industry  that  has  been  shown  not 
to  be  making  money  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  assume  additional  costs  over 
which  it  has  no  control. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  yields  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    On  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  said  about  the 
high  cost  of  rockets,  airplanes,  and  air 
carriers.  This  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  construction  of  any  of  those  items. 
The  bill  proposes  to  raise  by  5  percent  the 
amount  of  the  differential  subsidy  that 
the  U.S.  Government  will  pay  on  the 
construction  of  ships  for  the  American 


merchant  marine.  Much  has  been  said 
about  the  need  of  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  Defense  Department.  I 
merely  point  out  this  bill  has  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  Defense  Department.  It 
has  not  been  endorsed  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  In  fact,  the  agencies  have 
said  this  bill  is  not  necessary.  Therefore, 
I  think  it  very  appropriate  that  the 
amendment  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
F>osition  has  2  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  any  time  remaining,  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  yielded  back  with  the  understanding 
that  we  proceed  to  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  by  me  in  relation  to 
certain  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche]  on  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Butler 

Yesterday  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ohio,  Senator  Lausche,  made  one  or  two 
observations  with  respect  to  the  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  which  In  my  opinion  are  de- 
ser%ing  of  additional  clarification. 

To  start,  it  Is  Important  that  the  operating 
and  construction  subsidies,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936,  be  placed  in  proper  focus.  ThlB 
is  not  always  easy,  for  it  comes  within  the 
ran?e  of  the  ageless  "chicken  or  the  egg; 
which  comes  first"  controversy. 

To  obtain  an  operating  differential  sub- 
sidy, an  American-flag  operator  must  agree 
to  build  all  replacement  vessels  in  U.S.  yards. 
This  is  a  provision  of  all  operating  differen- 
tial contracts,  and  from  it  stemf  the  princi- 
ple of  parity  on  which  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  was  founded. 

All  that  parity  means  is  that  an  American 
ship  operator  is  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  ship  built  in  a  domestic  shipyard 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  that  which  his  for- 
eign competition  can  obtain  for  a  similar 
ship  built  in  a  low-cost  foreign  shipyard. 
Thereby  also  we  are  able  to  maintain  In  this 
country  a  shipbuilding  capability  which  Is 
essential  to  the  national  economy  as  well 
as  to  the  national  sectirity. 

By  suggesting  that  "a  great  bounty"  Is  be- 
ing received  by  U.S.  shipbuilding  interests, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  ignores  this  statement 
In  connection  with  S.  2584  made  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  by  the  Maritime  Administrator 
and  I  quote:  "That  with  few  exceptions, 
since  1955.  most  of  the  (American)  yards 
have  lost  money  on  their  bids." 

At  this  point  It  might  be  helpful  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  by  Mr. 
L.  R<  Sanford,  president  of  the  Shipbuilders 
Council  of  America. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  also  states  that  hla 
proposed  amendment  would  "divide  the  con- 
tribution beyond  60  percent,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  burden  falls  upon  the  Government 
and  the  other  half  of  the  burden,  up  to  55 
percent,  falls  upon  the  shipbuilder."  To  the 
contrary,  this  burden,  within  the  existing 
framework  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  would  fall  upon  the  Government  and 
the  ship  operator,  not  upon  the  Government 
and  the  shipbuilder.  The  shipbuilder  Is 
merely  a  transmission  belt.  The  fact  that 
the  burden  now  falls  upon  the  Government 
and  the  operator  when  the  construction  dif- 
ferential exceeds  50  percent  Is  jweclsely  the 
motivation  for  S.  2584. 


I  am  confident  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  would  want  to  have  the 
Record  corrected  to  these  effects. 


Shipbuilders  Coumcil  of  America, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  February  23.  I960. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnxtson, 
Chairman,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,      Senate      Office     Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  I  was  present  and  Us- 
tended  with  great  interest  to  the  testimony 
of  Under  Secretary  Allen  and  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator Morse  on  February  15  and  16  in 
respect  to  S.  2584  relating  to  the  60  percent 
limitation  on  construction  differential  sub- 
sidies contained  in  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936. 

As  you  know,  I  presented  a  statement  at 
the  prior  hearing  in  December  In  San  Fran- 
cisco supporting  the  objective  of  S.  2584  on 
behalf  of  the  council  and  Its  membership 
However,  the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary 
Allen  last  Monday  left  me  with  the  feeling 
that  the  record  Is  not  altogether  clear  with 
respect  to  price  and  cost  trends  In  ship- 
building, the  reasons  therefor,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  price  and  ooet. 

On  the  basis  of  that  feeling,  knowing 
your  desire  for  the  facts,  I  am  constrained 
to  write  you  In  an  endeavor  to  clarify  the 
matter  to  you  personally  and.  If  you  see  fit 
to  take  the  appropriate  action,  to  also  have 
the  record  of  the  hearing  clarified  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Under  Secretary  Allen  stated  that  ship- 
building costs  In  American  and  foreign  yards 
are  In  a  downward  trend. 

This  statement  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  It  is  a  fact  that  recent  ship- 
building bids,  both  abroad  and  here,  have 
Indicated  a  downward  trend.  This  Is  due  to 
lack  of  available  work  with  resulting  Intense 
competition  to  obtEiin  some  portion  of  that 
which  Is  available  In  order  to  carry  the 
shipyards  throvigh  a  distress  p«iod.  Bidding 
prices  thus  have  been  forced  down. 

Prices  and  costs,  however,  are  two  entirely 
different  things.  Actually  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  Increase  and  Inevitably  wUl  con- 
tinue to  increase  as  a  result  of  higher  wage 
rates  and  higher  material  and  equipment 
costs. 

So  we  have  the  present  anomalous  situa- 
tion of  a  decreased  price  trend  In  the  face 
of  an  Increased  cost  trend.  That  condition 
could  be  prolonged  as  long  as  shipbuilding 
capacity  so  greatly  exceeds  the  potential  de- 
mands for  ships.  Shipyards  will  have  to 
take  desperate  measures  to  enable  them  to 
survive. 

The  competitive  situation  alone  will  not 
result  In  "further  decreases  In  shipbuilding 
costs."  There  might  be  further  decreases 
In  bid  prices  but  not  In  costs.  The  Intro- 
duction of  new  equipment  and  manufactur- 
ing techniques,  whatever  they  may  be,  can 
have  only  a  minor  effect  on  costs  when  the 
volume  of  business  Is  so  low  that  the  ques- 
tion of  survival  Is  preeminent.  It  takes  a 
large  volume  of  business  to  obtain  any  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  new  equipment  and 
new  manufacturing  techniques.  Even  then 
any  substantial  cost  reduction  Is  more  likely 
to  result  from  the  proration  of  overhead 
costs  over  that  large  volxime  of  business, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  per  unit  produced, 
than  from  technological  economies. 

As  to  the  effect  of  new  equipment  and 
manufacttirlng  techniques  In  creating  great- 
er productivity  of  laboi;  that  desirable  ob- 
jective has  yet  to  be  demonstrated,  and  such 
a  demonstration  Is  unlikely  to  be  accom- 
plished under  low  workload  conditions 
which  prevent  any  economies  which  might 
be  Inherent  In  new  or  in  multiple  and  repet- 
itive production  processes. 

A  very  important  factor  preventing  maxi- 
mum labor  productivity  Is  the  existence  of 
restrictive  practices  Included  In  union  bar- 
gaining agreements,  which  the  unions  will 
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Bot  or  at  least  have  tkot  TOluntarUr  sur- 
rendered. ITntU  tbe  mlUennlaa.  wbteh  znaj 
never  come  to  pasB,  wben  tlM  anploysr  gets 
maximum  production  tor  lila  payroll  dollar, 
It  is  idle  to  expect  too  much  in  tlie  way  of 
reduced  costs  of  production  ttirough  great- 
er productivity  of  labor,  even  with  Im- 
proved equipment  and  manufacturing  tech- 
niques. 

Secretary  Allen  stated  In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion from  the  chatrman  that  the  Dep«u-t- 
ment  of  Commerce  hopes  that  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down.  Costs  have  not  gone 
down  and  there  Is  absolutely  no  evidence 
to  support  any  such  hope.  It  is  pure  wish- 
ful thinking.  TTie  Maritime  Administrator, 
Mr.  Morse,  testified  that,  although  recent 
shipbuilding  bids  have  shown  a  downward 
trend,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in 
the  cost  of  building  ships.  He  also  testified 
that,  on  many  of  the  recent  awards,  the 
shipbuilders,  on  the  basis  of  actual  returned 
costs,  have  been  losing  rather  than  malting 
money,  and  that  that  situation  has  obtained 
since  ldS5. 

It  should  be  pCTfectly  obvious  that,  with 
the  cost  and  profit  picture  ova  the  last 
5  years  as  disclosed  by  Mr.  Morse,  there  have 
been  little  or  no  earnings  with  which  to  fi- 
nance major  shipyard  modernizations  as  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Allen  and  little,  if  any. 
justification  for  such  programs  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  in  an  effort  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity and  thus  lower  coots,  in  the  face 
of  coatlnuing  very  low  and  even  in  some 
cases  non-existent  worUoads. 

There  Is  today  a  clearcut  and  definite 
buyers  market  In  the  ccwistruction  of  new 
ships.  Tliis  is  the  time,  of  all  times,  when 
a  sliipowner  can  get  the  most  for  his  money 
In  the  way  of  a  ship.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
through  timidity,  a  failure  to  reaiiae  a  real 
situati(»i.  or  a  lack  of  available  funds,  either 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  the  Ciovem- 
ment,  eoostructton  is  postponed  or  deferred 
iintll  next  year,  or  the  following  year,  or 
the  year  after  that,  IxHh  the  owner  who 
has  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  build 
a  replacement  ship  and  the  Government  who 
has  agreed  to  sliare  the  cost  of  that  re- 
placement to  the  extent  of  the  construction 
subsidy  will  inevitably  find  tiiemselves  in 
a  field  of  higher  costs  with  resultant  greater 
cost  to  each,  and  inddentally  closer  to  that 
bugaboo  of  all  shipowners  and  merchant 
marine,  block  obsolescence. 

Postponing  the  decision  on  whether  to 
rebuild  now  or  wait  until  later  solves  no 
problems.  Secretary  Allen  hopes  that  the 
labor  cost  of  ships  may  go  down.  and.  with 
that  pious  hope,  suggests  that  no  present 
action  be  takes  to  remove  or  raise  the  50- 
percent  limitation.  Even  in  the  unlikely 
event  that  the  actual  differential  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  mi^ht  drop  back  below  50  per- 
cent, the  actual  differential  would  always 
be  used  and  no  harm  would  have  resulted 
from  the  elimination  of  the  50-percent  limi- 
tation, the  mere  fact  of  which  will  enable 
the  continuation  of  the  parity  concept  if  at 
any  time  the  differential  should  exceed  50 
percent.  The  50-percent  limitation  origi- 
nally placed  In  the  t>ill  had  ik)  particular 
significance — it  was  purely  arbitrary.  It  is 
still  arbitrary.  Parity  la  the  meat  of  the 
differential,  not  an  arbitrary   limitation. 

Secretary  Allen  stated  that  be  was  not 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  shipbuilding  is 
in  a  steady  decline  In  this  country.  Ttie 
record  speaks  for  iteeU  in  ttuit  respect.  Five 
months  have  elapsed  since  a  contract  has 
been  executed  in  this  country  for  a  seagoing 
rommercial  /essel.  This  hiattis  alone  has  a 
definite  effect  on  the  continuity  of  future 
workloads.  The  Maritime  Administration^ 
contractual  replacement  program  is  dragging 
badly  due  to  lack  oi  adequate  appropria- 
tions. An  annual  construction  sufaskiy  ap- 
propriation which  averages  for  a  period  at 
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yveta  leas  than  one  ship  per  shipyard  per 
(iannot  sustain  the  shipbuilding  Indus- 


ThAre  is  no  present  prospect  for  additional 
tanker    orders    to    supplement    the    tanker 
workJjad   carryover  from  the  aftermath   of 
the  Spes  crisis.    There  likewise  is  no  present 
of  replacements  by  the  nonsubsl- 
Unes  and  certainly  very  little  prospect 
ship  replacements,  or  of  ore  car- 
ieplacements   for  other   than    domestic 
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replacement    vessels    for    which    the 

Administration    still    has    or    will 

appropriated  funds  which  could  be  ex- 

for   construction  differential   subsl- 

during  the  balance  of  the  yesur  are  suffl- 

to  cover  16  ships  from  prior  appropria- 

and   14  ships  from   fiscal    1961   appro- 

if   approved.     Awards  are  usually 

on    a   3-,    4-,    or    5-shlp-group    basis. 

for  a   total  of  30  ships,  could  mean 

by  probably  7  or  8  shipyards 

each  group  went  to  a  different  yard. 

net  result  could   be    that   those    yards 

enough    or   despterate    enough    to 

such  an  award  might  be  able  to  re- 

thelr   diminishing  workloads,  but  not 

their   profit  status,  whereas   the 

of  the  shipyards  by  the  end  of  1060. 

thereafter,    will   have    reached    a 

in  which  they  must  face  the  critical 

survival. 

t^iist    that   the    foregoing   will    help    to 

the  present  situation. 

Sincerely. 

L.  R.  Samfobd,  President. 
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Ml.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Senaltor  from  Ohio  has  no  time  reraain- 
the  amendment. 
LAUSCHE.    When  did  my  time 
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KUCHEL.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

to  yield   to   the   Senator   from 

3  minutes,  on  the  bill,  of  the  time 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  minority 


OFFICER.     The 


low. 
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PRESIDING 
from  Ohio. 
LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  there 
4iore  Senators  present  in  the  Cham- 
and  I  should  like  briefly  to  re- 
what    my    amendment    will    do. 
there  is  a  50-percent  limitation 
subsidy  which  is  allowed  to  make 
differential  in  cost  between  build- 
ship  in  the  United  States  and  in  a 
manufactory.    The    committee 
c^templates  raising  that  limitation 
percent.     My  amendment  provides 
he  Government  will  pay  the  differ- 
in  cost  between  building  a  ship  in 
ign  manufactory  and  one  in  the 
States,  but  in  no  event  to  exceed 
percent.     The    amount   between    50 
and  55  percent  is  to  be  equally 
by  the  shipbuilder  and  the  Gov- 
t.    Therefore,  if  the  differential  is 
the  Government  will  pay  52 
and  the  shipbuilder  2  percem. 
DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  won- 
I  may  ask  imanimous  consent  at 
r^int  for  the  interruption  of  the  pro- 
s  on  the  pending  bill  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr. 
can  introduce  very  distinguished 
fr«n  the  Republic  of  Uruguay 
lave  an  appointment  at  the  Pan 
Building  and  must  leave  very 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  requesting  unan- 
imous ccHiflent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  that  request?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  HON. 
ALEJANDRO'  ZORRILLA  DE  SAN 
MARTIN,  PRESIDENT,  CHAMBER 
OP  REPRESENTATIVES.  URU- 
GUAY; AND  HON.  MANUEL  SAN- 
CHEZ MORALES.  SECRETARY.  NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT, URUGUAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  have  the  piivilege  and  honor,  as 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  RepubUcs  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  intro- 
duce to  the  Senate  two  distinguished 
Visitors  from  a  republic  to  the  south  of 
us,  in  this  instance  the  Repubhc  of 
Uruguay. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  as  a  guest 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
in  accordance  with  our  rules,  a  man  who 
would  correspond  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
s«itatives.  Under  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ei-nment,  he  is  I*resident  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  distin- 
guished industrialist  of  our  neighbor  to 
the  south,  with  a  brilliant  legislative 
record  in  the  Parliament  of  Uruguay. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
privileged  and  pleased  to  present  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time  Speaker  Zorrilla  de 
San  Martin.  Speaker  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uruguayan 
Parliament. 

I  Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  also 
have  with  us  a  very  prominent  member 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Uru- 
guayan Government,  the  Secretary  of 
the  National  Council  of  Government, 
Mr.  Manuel  Sanchez  Morales. 

[  Applause,  Senators  rising.  1 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
extend  the  hand  of  welcome  and  fellow- 
ship to  our  distinguished  friends.  I 
have  often  said  that  Uruguay  is  one  of 
the  most  entrancing  countries  I  have 
ever  seen;  and  a  country  cannot  be  en- 
trancing and  prosperous  except  as  some- 
how it  reflects  the  will,  the  diligence, 
the  spirit,  the  charm,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  people  who  live  there.  It  is  a 
small  country,  but  truly  a  great  coun- 
try, and  it  does  reflect  the  solid  char- 
acter of  the  Uruguayan  people.  There- 
fore I  extend  the  hand  of  welcome  to 
them. 


REMOVAL     OF      CERTAIN     LIMITA- 
TIONS   ON    THE    CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2584)  to  anend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1986.  in 
order  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the    construction    dififerential    subsidy 
under  such  title. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  An- 
derson 1 ,  the  Senators  from  Nevada  [  Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  1,  the  Senators 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Ke- 
FAuvxRl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond!  are  ab- 
sent on  ofAcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy!, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
O'MahoneyI,  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenhedy)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits 
and  Mr.  Keating!  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business  and.  If  present  and  voting,  they 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Bush  1  Ls  detained  on  official  bu.siness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  62,  as  follows : 


[No.  206] 

YEAS— 24 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Brunsdale 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 

Martin 

Capehart 

Douglas 

Monon 

Carlson 

Dworsliak 

Mundt 

Case,  N.J. 

Pong 

Proxmtre 

Casf.  S   Dak. 

Goldwatcr 

Russell 

Cuopor 

Holland 
NAYS — 62 

Williams,  Del. 

Allott 

Hartke 

Mo.ss 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Beall 

Hill 

Mu.«kie 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Jack&ou 

Prouty 

Butler 

Johnson.  Tex, 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnston,  S.  C 

Robertaon 

Carroll 

Jordan 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Clark 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sniathera 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

Smith 

Eastland 

Lu.'^k 

Sparknian 

El  lender 

McCarthy 

Stennls 

Engle 

McClellan 

Talmadpc 

Ervln 

McGe« 

Wiley 

Prear 

McNamara 

Williams.  N.J. 

Ful  bright 

Magnu6on 

Yarborough 

Green 

Mansfield 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Monroney 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Kennedy 

Bible 

Hennlnga 

OMahouey 

Bueh 

Javltfi 

Symington 

Cannon 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Gore 

KefauTer 

So  Mr.  Lausche's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  at 
the  appropriate  place  to  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

No  common  carrier  by  water  subject  to 
the  Shii5ping  Act  of  1916,  as  amended;  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  as  amended; 
or  any  other  act;  shall  directly  or  Indirectly 
issue  any  ticket  or  pass  for  free  or  reduced- 
rate  transpyortation  to  any  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government 
imilitiiry  or  civilian)  or  to  any  member  of 
their  Immediate  famillee,  traveling  as  a  paa- 
senv;er  on  any  ship  sailing  under  the  the 
American  flag  in  foreign  commerce  or  In 
commerce  between  the  United  Suites  and  its 
territories  and  possessions;  except  that  this 
restriction  shall  not  apply  to  persons  injured 
in  accidents  at  sea  and  physicians  and 
nurses  attending  such  p>er8on8,  and  persons 
rescued  at  sea,  and  except  that  this  restxic- 
tiou  shall  not  apply  to  persons  referred  to 
in  section  405(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1145  (B)  ), 
relating  to  steamship  companies  carrying 
mails  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent  the 
United  States  Government  from  entering  in- 
to contractiiral  arrangements  with  said  com- 
panies for  reduced  transportation  rates  in- 
volving the  traveling  expenses  of  those  Gov- 
ernment employees  (military  or  civilian)  or 
their  lamilies,  when  such  transportation 
costs  are  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Any  person  or  corporation  who 
knowingly  violates  this  section  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  less  than 
$500  nor  more  than  |10,OO0  at  the  discretion 
of  tlie  courts  for  each  such  violation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  to  exp>edite  the  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  I  would 
be  willing  to  vote  in  5  or  6  minutes  if 
we  could  get  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered. 
I  should  like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  I  renew  my  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  I  am  confident  we  will  save 
a  preat  deal  of  time  if  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  I  could 
shorten  the  procedure  by  saying  that  I 
am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment.  It 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  will 
not  make  the  point  of  order.    The  Sen- 


ator from  Delaware  knows  the  situation, 
and  I  know  the  situation,  and  we  both 
know  what  happened  in  the  House.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Tliere  are  many  Senators  who  must  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  defense  appropriations.  I 
know  what  the  amendment  is.  I  believe 
the  whole  Senate  knows  what  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  see  no  reason  for  de- 
laying the  proceedings. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware can  put  in  the  Record  what  he  has 
to  say.  and  we  will  proceed  from  there. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  there- 
fore the  Senator  will  have  a  chance  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  voted  for  it 
many  times. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  say  that  the  amendment  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  The  amend- 
ment is  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well.  I  ac- 
cept the  amendment.  Why  talk  about 
it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  the  amendment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  practically  every  agency  of 
the  Government. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
prohibit  the  American  merchant  marine 
from  giving  to  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  free  or  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation. 

Many  years  ago  Congress  enacted  a 
similar  provision  as  it  affects  the  Amer- 
ican railroads,  and  later  a  similar  re- 
striction was  incorporated  in  the  law 
dealing  with  the  airlines. 

Under  existing  law  neither  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  nor  the  airlines  are  per- 
mitted to  offer  to  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Government  free  or  reduced-rate  trans- 
portation other  than  those  rates  offered 
to  the  general  public. 

The  approval  of  this  amendment 
would  in  no  way  restrict  the  right  of  the 
UJ3.  Government  to  contract  or  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  shipping  com- 
panies for  reduced  rates  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  military  or 
civilian  personnel  or  their  dependents 
when  such  transportation  is  being  paid 
by  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  pointed  out,  this 
amendment  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  several  previous  occasions. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  am  sure, 
Is  aware  of  what  the  amendment  is.  It 
is  very  simple. 

It  would  extend  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  the  same  rules  which  now 
govern  the  airlines  and  the  American 
railroads.  It  would  prohibit  this  in- 
dustry which  is  subsidized  by  about  $250 
million  a  year  from  offering  or  extend- 
ing to  any  public  oiScial,  either  in  the 
executive  or  in  the  legislative  branch, 
any  free  or  reduced-rate  transportation. 

In  the  Interest  of  saving  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
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of  my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcorj),  as  follows: 

Ttils  Mnendment  would  extmd  the  same 
rules  to  the  American  merchant  marine. 
It  does  not  mean  that  any  of  these  carriers 
would  be  prohibited  from  extending  to  em- 
ployees of  the  Oovemment  excursion  rates 
when  such  rates  are  also  available  to  the 
general  public. 

On  at  least  three  different  occasions  during 
the  past  5  years  the  Senate  has  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  the  adoption  of  the  same 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  legislative  bills, 
and  each  time  It  was  rejected  In  confer- 
ence. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Importance 
of  Congress  approving  this  amendment.  Do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  approving 
over  9350  million  as  subsidies  to  be  paid 
to  the  American  merchant  marine  dxirlng 
fiscal  1961  alone.  This  Is  the  same  Indiistry 
which  Is  offering  these  free  or  reduced  rates 
to  public  officials. 

Within  the  past  10  years  we  have  approved 
nearly  $3  billion  In  subsidies  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine. 

To  what  more  appropriate  bill  could  this 
amendment  be  attached  than  one  which  pro- 
vides further  extension  of  these  subsidies? 

How  can  there  possibly  be  any  argument 
against  an  amendment  which  would  pro- 
hibit this  industry,  which  is  the  beneficiary 
of  a  multl-mllllon-dollar  subsidy,  from  giv- 
ing free  or  reduced-rate  vacations  to  those 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  who  de- 
termine the  amounts  of  these  subsidies? 

It  cannot  be  argued  but  that  we  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  cooperation  of  certain  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  branch,  establish  the 
rate  and  amount  of  these  subsidy  payments. 

During  recent  years  much  criticism  has 
been  expressed  about  certain  officials  in  the 
executive  branch  who  have  accepted  enter- 
tainment from  taxpayers  who  were  vitally 
concerned  with  major  decisions  they  were 
maXing. 

A  few  years  ago  a  prominent  official  of  the 
Presidential  staff  was  forced  to  resign  as  the 
result  of  the  criticism  of  his  having  accepted 
gifts  and  subsidized  hotel  accommodations 
from  a  party  Interested  In  certain  decisions 
then  pending  in  one  of  the  departments. 

In  the  very  recent  weeks  the  chairman  of 
one  of  our  regulatory  commissions  resigned 
under  criticism  of  having  accepted  extensive 
entertainment  on  a  yacht  furnished  by  a 
company  which  was  Interested  in  a  decision 
he  was  in  a  position  to  make. 

Again,  within  the  past  week  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  issued  a 
strong  criticism  of  certain  employees  of  the 
Interior  Department  who  had  spent  several 
days  at  the  home  of  an  official  of  a  company 
with  whom  they  were  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  an  agreement. 

No  one  can  definitely  prove  that  the  terms 
of  these  arrangements  or  the  decisions  made 
by  these  officials  who  accepted  this  enter- 
tainment were  in  any  way  Influenced  (m*  that 
these  companies  extending  this  entertain- 
ment received  a  more  favorable  considera- 
tion as  a  resxilt  therefrom. 

On  the  contrary,  the  officials  accepting 
this  entertainment  emphatically  deny  that 
such  was  the  case.  Nevertheless,  Congress 
and  the  public  in  general  have  strongly 
criticized  such  procedures  as  being  highly 
Improper  and  unethical  to  say  the  very 
least. 

If  we  in  Congress  are  going  to  establish 
a  code  whereby  representatives  ot  the  execu- 
tive branch  are  to  be  censored  when  they 
accept  excessive  entertainment  or  subsidized 
vacations  from  companies  with  whom  they 
are  making  decisions,  how  can  we  in  Con- 
gress refuse  to  live  by  the  same  code? 
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can    Congress    defend    its    action    If 

reject  this  amendment  here   today,   for 

this  would  be  saying  that  we  Insist 

right  of  both  Members  of  Congress 

the    ezecotlve    branch    to    accept    free 

re<  [uced-rate  transportation  for  oiirselves 

>ur  families  from  the  American   mer- 

marlne? 

Wt^t  is  the  difference  between  a  subsi- 

hotel  accommodation  or  a  subsidized 

on  a  yacht  within  the  continental 

of  the  United  States  for  an  official 

Government  and  a  subsidized  ocean 

for  the  same  official  or  his  family? 

;annot   be  denied   that  under   existing 

;hese    subsidized    vacations    are    freely 

to    public    officials    who    are    In    a 

to  help  these  industrleb. 

not  charging  that  any  public  official 

las  accepted  these  reduced  rates  or  free 

has  been  unduly  influenced; 

I  charging  that  the  American  mer- 

marlne  in  offering  these  reduced  rates 

trips  to  those  Government  officials  In 

portion  to  help  them  have  done  so  from 

ulterior  motive. 

state,  however,  without  any  fear  of 

that   they   did    not   offer   free 

or  reduced  rates  to  us  before  we  were 

to  Congress  or  appointed  to  a  public 

wherein    we    could    determine    the 

of  these  subsidies. 

us  stop  kidding  both  ourselves  and  the 

people,  and  If   we   believe   in   the 

of  this  amendment  let  us  support 

our  vote  here  today.     By  so  doing  we 

clearly  establish  the  fact  that  we  do 

liiink  It  Is  proper  for  any  public  official 

ac  ;ept  lavish  entertainment  or  subsidized 

which  are  paid  for  by  any  segment 

industry  or  any  individual  in  connection 

whom   we   are    in   a   position    to   make 

decisions, 
recent  days  Congress  has  received  a  lot 
Jui  itlfled  criticism  because  of  Its  insistence 
maintaining   a    cloak    of    secrecy   over 
pendltures  of   public   funds   while  on 
trips  abroad,  and  on  the  first  appro- 
occasion     I     shall     again     offer     my 
which  would  correct  this  sltua- 
)y  making  all  such  expenditures  subject 

c  scrutiny, 
squal  Importance  is  this  amendment  to 
n  lerchant  marine  bill  which  will  prohibit 
of  Congress  or  members  of  the  exec- 
branch  from  accepting  subsidized  vaca- 
from  an  industry  which  Is  the  beneflcl- 
a  subsidy  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  bll- 
lollars  annually  paid  from  the  Federal 
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Congress  adjourns  both  these  situ- 

should  be  corrected,  and  the  adoption 

today  of  this  amendment  dealing  with 

|)hase  of  this  o{>eratlon   is  one  step  In 

lirectlon. 

us  establish  the  fact  that  we.  as  Mem- 
)f  Congress,  are  willing  to  abide  by  the 
code  of  ethics  which  we  establish  for 


WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 
President,  if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  nothing  to  say  on  the  amend- 
and  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
i  time  I  shall  do  likewise. 

MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,    I 

back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

PRESIDINa     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Youi^G  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .    The  ques- 

on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 

by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

WILLIAMS    of   Delaware.     The 

should  call  the  roll.    The  yeas  and 

have  been  ordered.     With  a  yea- 

-lay  vote  the  House  will  know  how 


tion 
fered 
Mi, 

clerk 
nays 
and-: 
we  st  ind. 

The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.       The 
Chair  regrets  his  statement.     He  was 


advised  that  the  yeas  and  nays  had  not 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams  1. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson!,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktattvir],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond!. 
are  alosent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Hennincs],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Cannon!,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  ] ,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thttrmond!. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  OMahoney  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennings!,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Symington!,  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]  is 
absent  on  official  business,  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 


|No.   207) 

TEAS— 88 

Aiken 

Fong 

Martin 

Allott 

Prear 

Monroney 

Bartlctt 

Pul  bright 

Morse. 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Morton 

Bennett 

Green 

Moss 

Bridges 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Bniii.sdiile 

Hart 

Murray 

Bush 

Hartke 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Vb 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Humph  rev 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Russell 

Case.  N.J. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  S   Dak 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Scott 

Church 

Keating 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Dodd 

Lusk 

Williams.  Del. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

McCiellan 

Yarborough 

Eastland 

McOee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Young.  Ohio 

Engle 

Magnuson 

Ervin 

Mansfield 
NATS— 0 
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Anderson 

Hayden 

Kennedy 

Bible 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Cannon 

Javiu 

dfmlngton 

Gore 

Kefauver 

Thurmond 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  tune  on 
the  bill  under  my  control. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  on  the  bill  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2584 »  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  pending  ques- 
tion whether  the  Senate  bill  shall  pass? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
taken  a  moment  ago  was  not  on  that 
question;  but  now  that  the  bill  has  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall 
the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  this  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  taking  of  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  this  question.  Therefore,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  discussion  with  the  Parliamentarian,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  tlie  Senate  House  bill  10644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Chair 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.R. 
10644)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  change  the 
limitation  of  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  under  such  title,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  House  bill  10644  be 
stricken  out,  and  that  there  be  inserted, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  text  of  Senate  bill 
2.584.  as  thus  far  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  the  Chair  an- 
nounce whether  the  yeas  and  nays  had 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  House  bill 
10644,  as  amended. 


The  question  now  is.  Shall  House  bill 
10644  be  passed? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible 
and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senators  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Kefau- 
ver i,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Hayden  1,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Murray!,  the  Senator  from  South 
Caiolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.?souri  (Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahoney!.  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri IMr.  Symington!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
iMr.  Gore!  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
is  absent  on  official  business  and,  if  pres- 
ent and  voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water!   is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  26.  as  follows : 

[No.   208] 
YEAS — 60 


AUott 

Pul  bright 

Mansfield 

BartlPtt 

Green 

Monroney 

Beall 

Gruenlng 

Morse 

Bennett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Muskie 

Bnmsdale 

Hill 

Pastore 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carl.-~on 

Johnson,  Tex 

Robertson 

Carroll 

Johnston   S.C. 

Saltonstall 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Schoeppel 

ChTirch 

Kerr 

Scott 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Dlrlt.sen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Lusk 

Talmadge 

Hlender 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

EnKle 

McGee 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Prear 

Magnu£on 
NAYS— 26 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Douglas 

Martin 

Buhh 

Dworshak 

Morton 

Byrd.  Va. 

Fong 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Case.  N  J. 

Holland 

RusseU 

Case.  S  Dak. 

Hriiska 

Smith 

Cooper 

Keating 

WUUams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Curtis 

McCiellan 
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Anderson 

Hayden 

Murray 

Bible 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Cannon 

Javits 

l^mlngton 

Goldwater 

Kefauver 

Tlitirmond 

Gore 

Ketmedy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  10644)   was  passed. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  in  order  to  change  the 
limitation  of  the  construction  differen- 
tial subsidy  under  such  title,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senate 
bill  2584  will  be  indefinitely  postF>oned 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
Coombs; 

S.  1720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Gorman; 

8.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  TImmy  Kim 
Smith; 

S.  2046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max  Kot- 
scha; 

S.  2142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C. 
McKlnney; 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Water  ton; 

S.  2247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gim 
Chung; 

S.2330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Man  they; 

S.  2352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chaim 
(Hyman)  Eldllsz; 

S.  2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junko  Ho- 
saka  Jordan: 

S.  2486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nobuko 
SUckels 

S.  2532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 
Pino  Zordan; 

8.  253«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Yong 
Cha,  fiance  of  Cpl.  LeMalne  EUlngson, 
RA55280245; 

S.  2554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila  Fin- 
lay  Bohln; 

S.  2635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Gen- 
owefa  Kon  Muslal; 

S.  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Sarkls  Llndell; 

S.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason,  Jr. 

S.2792.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lulgla 
Mion;  and 

S.  2821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kristina 
Selan. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  Senate : 

S..  Con.  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
the  report  on  employment,  growth,  and  price 
levels; 

S.  Con.  Res.  89.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  studies  on  comparisons  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  economies;    and 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Concurrent  resolution 
concerning  the  reenrollment  of  S.  1892,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Norman 
project,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  2645)  for 
the  relief  of  Jesus  Cruz-Figueroa. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
House: 

HJi.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
D'Agata; 

HJl.  8888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
ICarla; 
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H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  alien«;  and 

HJ.  Bm.  678.  Joint  reaolutlon  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  fvirther  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4271 .  An  act  to  validate  the  salary 
overpayments  made  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  Incident  to  the  salary  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6498.  An  act  concwntng  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

HJl.  7311.  An  act  to  provide  additional  dis- 
ability compensation  for  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans: 

HJl.  7737.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
367.  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734.  787,  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 335  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  ch^ter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.8.C. 
93n): 

H.R.9641.  An  act  to  amend  section  100(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949; 

H.R.  9786.  An  act  to  amend  sections  511 
and  513  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I; 

HJl.  13052.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years; 

H.R.  13115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
txatlonal  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop;  and 

HJl.  13200.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction  in 
enlisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain  court- 
martial  sentences,  and  for  other  purposes. 


additional   3   years;    to  the   Committee   on 
Bank  ng  and  Currency. 

HJ] .  13115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
natioi  lal  marketing  quota  for  Extra  Long  Sta- 
co  tton  to  the  1961  crop;  to  the  Committee 
Apiculture  and  Forestry. 

12200.  An     act    to    amend    title     10, 

States  Code,  to  authorize  reduction 

enjisted  grade  upon  approval  of  certain 

martial  sentences,  and  for  other  ptir- 

to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated : 

H.R.  4371.  An  act  to  validate  the  salary 
overpayments  made  to  certain  officers  and 
employees  incident  to  the  salary  adjiistment 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Increase  Act  of  1955,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.R.  7727.  An  act  to  amend  sections  334, 
367.  and  360  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734.  767.  769)  and  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion 335  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed 
and  to  limit  the  time  within  which  claims 
may  be  filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement) 
proceedings  to  the  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 57n  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UjS.C. 
93n) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  6406.  An  act  concerning  payment  at 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Sioxix  Reservation 
taken  by  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7211.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
disability  compensation  for  certain  seriously 
disabled  veterans;  and 

HJl.  9786.  An  act  to  amend  sections  511 
ind  512  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  Indian  war  and  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  to  elect  to  receive  pension  at 
the  rates  applicable  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

HJl.  9541.  An  act  to  amend  section  100(g) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1040;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

HJl.  12062.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1060,  as  amended,  for  an 
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MAllAGEMENT  OP  NATIONAL  FOR- 
ES rS— NOTICE  THAT  SE^^ATE  BILL 
30-  4  WILL  BE  CONSIDERED  TO- 
M(  )RROW 


MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Piesident.   a 

of  Senators  have  expressed  in- 

in  Calendar  No.  1470.  S.  3044,  a 

relating  to  management  of  national 
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vas  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  bring 
bill  up  this  afternoon,  but.  because 
legitimate  request  that  it  not  be 
up,  it  will  not  be  brought  up  for 
lonsideration  of  the  Senate  until 
I  take  this  means  to  serve 
notide  that  the  measure  will  be  before 
the  i  Senate  tomorrow  for  consideration. 
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PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Under 

inanlmous-consent  agreement,  the 

motijn  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

conference  report  on  H.R.  5421  was 

to  is  the  pending  question. 

LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
from  Ohio. 


The  time  is  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sach  isetts.  or  any  Senator  they  may  des- 
igna.e. 


tie 


LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  I  am 
belief  that  we  can  dispose  of  the 
now  being  considered  within  the 
25  minutes, 
question  before  the  Senate  is  my 
motibn  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  on 
jonference  report  on  H.R.  5421  on 
3  of  this  year.   On  that  day  the  con- 
report  on  H.R.  5421  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Was  lington. 


tieard 


lad  written  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
Washington  stating  that  when  the 
were  prepared  to  report  I  de- 
to  be  notified,  because  I  wanted  to 
on  the  matter.    The  Senator 
Washington  recognizes  that  I  wrote 
etter.     A  considerable  time  passed 
the  day  I  wrote  the  letter  and 
I  lay  the  conference  report  was  pre- 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington inadvertently  failed  to  remember 
rpquest. 

May  5  the  Senator  from  Washing - 

!  tated  that  he  joined  with  me  in  the 

requ  !st  which  I  made  that  the  action  on 

:onference  report  be  reconsidered. 

shDuld  like  at  this  time  to  hear  from 

Senator  from  Washington. 

MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
subs  antially  correct.    The  action  taken 
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was  inadvertent.  The  House  passed  the 
bill,  and  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

In  order  to  get  the  matter  in  proper 
legislative  perspective,  I  should  like  to 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  motion  to  reccm- 
sider.  and  I  suggest  that  Senators  vote 
"aye."  Then  I  shall  move  to  consider 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  reconsider  the 
action  by  which  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5421  was  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 
of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  a  ruling  of  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  was  agreed  to, 
then? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes,  the 
request  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion of  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
of  the  belief  that  the  significance  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill  is 
not  fully  understood.  For  that  reason 
I  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
action  taken  on  May  3, 1960. 

There  is  a  principle  involved  in  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands  which  I  believe 
will  plague  the  Senate  in  future  days. 
The  bill,  as  it  now  is  written,  provides 
that  the  fishing  industry  shall  be  pro- 
vided subsidies  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  used  in  fishing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  limitation  placed  upon  the  condi- 
tions under  which  relief  shall  be  grant- 
ed. The  House  report  contained  those 
provisions.    I  should  like  to  read  them. 

A  construction  subsidy  shall  be  granted 
under  this  Act  only  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  fishing  vessel  to  l>e  operated 
in  ( i )  a  fishery  suffering  injury  from  which 
escape  clause  relief  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Assistance  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended  (65  Stat.  74),  but  where  such  re- 
lief has  been  cm-  Is  hereafter  denied  under 
section  7(c)    of  such  Act; 

In  other  words,  if  a  fishing  industry 
has  gone  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
has  asked  for  relief  against  the  inade- 
quacy of  tariffs,  if  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion has  found  such  relief  should  be 
granted  and  has  so  recommended  to  the 
President,  and  if  the  President  has 
said,  "No,  you  cannot  have  this  relief," 
in  that  instance  subsidies  will  be  pro- 
vided. Under  the  provision  there  is  a 
back-door  means  of  defeating  the  pur- 
poses and  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
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The  bill  as  it  is  now  written  provides 
that  when  tariff  relief  is  not  granted, 
subsidies  will  be  provided  for  the  fishing 
industry. 

The  report  further  states: 

( 2 )  a  fishery  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
Injured  or  threatened  with  injury  by  reason 
of  Increased  lmjK>rt8,  either  actual  or  rela- 
tive, of  a  fish  or  shellfish  product,  not  the 
subject  of  a  trade  agreement  tariff  conces- 
sion, which  is  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  fishery's  product: 

There  were  submitted  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  32  favorable  recommenda- 
tions as  to  various  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.  The  Tariff 
Commission  studied  the  32  applications 
which  were  made  for  increased  tariffs. 
Among  them  was  the  application  of  the 
fishing  industry.  Recommendations 
were  made  to  the  President  in  32  cases 
that  the  tariffs  be  lifted.  The  President 
granted  12  requests  and  refused  to  grant 
20.  Among  them  were  the  following 
tainffs: 

Garlic,  watches,  tobacco  pipes  and 
bowls,  scissors,  ground  fish  fillets,  lead 
and  zinc,  handmade  blown  glassware, 
spring  clothespins,  screen  printed  silk 
scarfs,  wood  screws,  fluorspar,  para- 
aminosalicylic  acid,  ferrocerium  lighter 
flints,  velveteen  fabric,  straight  pins  and 
several  others. 

The  principle  which  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  bill  is  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  refused  to  act  favorably  upon  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  Increase  the  tariff,  the  re- 
lief should  be  sought  by  asking  for  a 
subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Government  to 
sustain  the  business  which  has  been  de- 
nied tariff  relief,  I  do  not  believe  the 
Congress  will  subscribe  to  that  principle, 
upon  deep  reflection. 

In  the  one  instance,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  its  responsibilities.  We  are 
asked  to  say,  "When  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion denies  you  relief  and  when  the 
President  denies  you  relief,  come  to  the 
Congress  and  ask  for  a  subsidy,  and  it 
shall  be  granted  to  you." 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  urge  that  the 
conference  report  be  not  approved. 

I  reserve  to  myself  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  opposition  is  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts   (Mr.  Sal- 

TONSTALL ) . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is,  of  course, 
vitally  interested  in  the  bill  because  of 
the  serious  situation  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  the  New  England 
area.  Let  the  record  show  that  he  as 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently engaged  in  the  marking  up  of  the 
very  important  Defense  appropriation 
bill.  He  informed  me  he  did  not  have 
much  more  to  add  to  the  debate  on  the 
conference  reix)rt.  He  discussed  the  bill 
on  other  occasions  when  the  matter  was 
before  the  Senate.  He  also  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  So  as  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  nothing  further  to  add, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  all  right  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  myself. 


When  the  President  denied  recom- 
mended tariff  relief  for  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, he  emphasized  that  the  industry 
will  experience  great  difficulty  in  the 
years  ahead  unless  "bold  and  vigorous 
steps  are  taken  now  to  provide  root  solu- 
tions for  the  industry's  problems."  The 
President  did  not  disagree  with  the  Tariff 
Commission's  diagnosis  of  the  need  for 
relief  for  the  industry. 

Our  national  policy  prevents  our  do- 
mestic fishing  industry  from  using  for- 
eign-built vessels.  This  adds  45  percent 
to  55  percent  of  the  cost  of  domestic  ves- 
sel construction,  as  compared  with  for- 
eign costs.  Our  national  policy  prevents 
tariff  relief  against  imports  of  foreign 
fishery  products.  Our  national  policy, 
through  mutual  security  funds,  helps  to 
equip  and  modernize  foreign  fieets  which 
compete  with  the  domestic  industry. 

To  the  extent  that  our  domestic  fish- 
ermen suffer  as  a  result  of  policies  pur- 
sued by  our  Government,  it  is  only  fair 
to  provide  some  accommodation  to  the 
industry  for  its  special  burdens. 

Therefore,  I  support  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  of  the 
opposition,  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  LauscheI,  is  prepared  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  one  further 
word  and  then  I  shall  yield  back  the 
time. 

The  action  which  is  proposed  is  a 
manifestation  of  how  the  plague  of  sub- 
sidies spreads.  The  fishing  industry 
now  claims  that  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  defense  and  that  it  can- 
not survive  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition. The  fishing  industry  must  now 
have  aid  from  the  taxpayers. 

I  recognize  that  my  argument  will  fall 
upon  deaf  ears,  but  I  merely  wish  to 
say  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  recognize  that  the  Government 
cannot  subsidize  more  and  more  parts 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  oppose  an  effort  to  give  tariff 
protection  or  some  sort  of  quota  ar- 
rangement to  the  fishing  industry  in 
lieu  of  the  subsidy  arrangement? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  subsidy  is  not  the 
method  by  which  the  problems  of  the 
fishing  industry  should  be  solved.  The 
method  by  which  the  problem  should 
be  handled  is  to  put  the  business  on  a 
competitive  basis,  and  if  the  facts 
justify,  to  increase  the  tariff.  But  it 
should  not  be  done  by  subsidy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  problem 
we  have  now  in  the  shrimping  industry 
is  that  we  cannot  meet  the  cost  of  for- 
eign boats,  primarily  because  their  wage 
cost  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  cost. 
The  industry  has  no  tariff  to  protect  it, 
and  historically  it  has  not  needed  one. 
Many  industries  do  have  tariff  protec- 
tion. The  automobile  industry  and  most 
other  industries  have  substantial  tariff 
protection. 

I  was  curious  to  know  what  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  be 
to  the  suggestion.  Would  he  feel  that 
the  shrimping  industry  or  the  fishing  in- 


dustry is  entitled  to  be  considered  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  other  American 
manufacturing  industries  which  have 
had  historical  protection  are  considered? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  do.  but  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  if  we  grant 
relief  by  way  of  subsidy  to  the  fishing 
industry,  then  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
turn  down  the  requests  that  may  be  made 
by  the  watch  industir,  for  example,  stat- 
ing that  they  cannot  survive  in  the  face 
of  foreign  competition  and  therefore 
they  need  a  subsidy.  The  ssune  observa- 
tion applies  to  other  industries,  such  as 
the  tobacco  industry,  the  scissors  indus- 
try, the  lead  and  zinc  industries,  the 
handmade  blown  glassware  industry, 
spring  clothespins,  and  violins.  Those 
industries  would  like  relief. 

We  have  a  violin  industry  in  Ohio  that 
is  perishing  because  of  foreign  competi- 
tion. I  would  not  dare  to  come  here  and 
say  that  taxpayers  should  subsidize  the 
violin  industry  in  order  to  iiermit  it  to 
survive.  The  relief  should  not  be  ob- 
tained by  taking  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  giving  it  to  those  in  that  industry. 
It  should  be  accomplished  rather  by  some 
use  of  tariff  protection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  we  are  in 
a  position  to  preserve  a  desirable  indus- 
try at  a  reasonable  level  through  tariff 
protection  how  could  we  apply  that  prin- 
ciple to  foreign  shipping?  In  other 
words,  foreigners  do  not  sell  their  ships 
in  this  country,  but  they  compete  with 
our  merchant  marine  on  the  seas.  I  do 
not  see  how  a  tariff  could  be  levied  on  a 
foreign  ship  under  those  circumstances. 
I  do  not  see  how  the  shipping  industry 
could  be  helped  except  through  subsidy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  now  talking 
of  different  subjects.  One  subject  is 
shipbuilding,  the  other  the  fishing  indus- 
try. The  fishing  industry  predicates  its 
argument  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  perish- 
ing economically.  It  is  said  that  the  im- 
portation of  fish  m£ikes  it  unprofitable 
for  it  to  exist,  therefore  it  wants  the  isx.- 
payers  to  give  it  money.  I  do  not  think 
such  a  suggestion  is  sound. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  industry  could  be  completely 
protected  if  Congress  saw  fit  to  give  such 
protection  through  the  tariff  or  quota 
procedure.  But  I  do  not  very  well  see 
how  tariff  protection  could  be  used  to 
protect  the  U.S.  merchant  marine,  be- 
cause we  are  in  no  position  to  levy  a 
tariff  upon  foreign  shipping. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  on  a  different 
subject.  We  are  speaking  about  fishing 
vessels.  The  merchant  marine  item 
which  was  under  consideration  has  been 
eliminated.  I  think  we  understand  each 
other  now,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Jjouisiana.  The  point  to 
which  I  was  addressing  myself  related  to 
the  difference  in  legislative  approach. 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  the  mer- 
chant marine  could  be  protected  with 
a  tariff  or  quota  arranganent;  and  that 
being  the  case,  about  the  only  way  the 
industry  could  be  helped  would  be 
through  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  To  the  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.    Now  we  are  talking  about 
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the  fishing  industry,  and  I  claim  that 
industry  could  be  protected  by  levying 
a  tariff  on  the  fish  that  are  Imported  or 
through  aome  other  measiire  instead  of 
granting  a  subsidy  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  likewise  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  just 
prior  to  the  vote,  a  statement  I  have 
prepared  on  the  bill.  I  wanted  to  be 
present,  but  it  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  in  attendance  at  a  ccxnmittee  meeting. 
I  appreciate  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson] 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado [Mr.  Allott]  said  in  my  behalf. 
f  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  bill  has  a  rich  history  of  study  and 
preparation.  In  March  1959,  I  Introduced 
S.  1374,  "The  Federal  Plsherles  Assistance 
Act  of  1959."  The  provisions  In  this  bill 
were  contained  In  S.  2578,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Magnttson  on  Augfust  21,  1959,  which 
I  coeponsored.  The  Senate  eventually 
passed  the  House  companion  measure,  HJl. 
5421.  with  amendments,  on  September  11, 
1959.  by  a  vote  of  55  to  30.  A  conference  was 
ap[X)lnted  before  the  close  of  the  1st  session 
or  the  86th  Congress,  but  the  conference  re- 
port was  not  ordered  to  be  printed  until  late 
April.  The  Senate  first  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference reiXMrt  on  May  3. 

This  bin  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
both  HoTises  of  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
actually  acted  favorably  on  the  bill  twice 
before,  once  In  Its  present  fcxm.  The  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  version  were  agreed  to 
I  y  the  conferees.  Further  delay  cannot  be 
Justified. 

The  situation  In  the  domestic  fishing  In- 
dustry has  become  progressively  worse  In  re- 
cent years.  Local  fishing  grounds  no  longer 
yield  the  profitable  catches  of  the  p>ast,  and 
New  England  fieets,  for  Instance,  must  ven- 
ture further  and  further  from  home  to  fish 
the  Grand  Banks  and  the  North  Atlantic. 
There  they  face  the  bigger,  better  equipped 
and  more  modern  draggers  of  14  foreign 
Mshing  nations.  Including  Russia. 

Domestic  fishing  vessel  construction  costs 
have  reached  a  huge  level,  and  our  fishermen 
do  not  have  the  capital  to  build.  They  are 
prevented  by  a  law  dating  back  to  1792  frcxn 
buying  fo-elgn  ships,  which  are  built  at 
much  lower  costs  and  often  with  Govern- 
ment subsidies,  tor  domestic  fishing.  The 
result  is  that  the  average  American  boat  is 
over  20  years   old   and   noncompetitive. 

U.S.  fish  consumption  Is  rising  as  our 
population  Increases.  Fn^lgn  fish  Imports 
also  are  setting  records,  and  yet  our  local 
fishermen  are  generally  unable  to  make  ends 
meet.  The  New  England  ground-fish  indus- 
try, on  which  60.000  persons  are  dependent, 
will  gradually  become  extinct  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  Industry  has  long  awaited  such  as- 
sistance as  Is  provided  In  this  bill,  and  again 
and  again  has  been  led  to  expect  favorable 
action.  The  hopes  which  have  persistently 
been   raised  should  not  be  dashed  again. 

In  providing  a  Federal  constrtictlon  sub- 
sidy for  fishing  boats,  the  bill  woxild  help 
equalize  the  cost  of  new  boats  for  American 
f  shermen  and  could  substantially  assist  in 
putting  them  once  again  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  other  eoontrles. 

The  conference  report  calls  for  $2A  million 
per  year  to  carry  out  th»  act.    A  vessel  con- 


struction subsidy  under  this  act  would  not 
33^    percent  of  total  costs.     It  re- 

that  the  vessels  be  suitable  for  de- 

jurposes,  aid  In  developing  XJS.  flsh- 

iellver  catches  In  VS.  ports,  employ 

and  be  documented  under  U.8.  law. 

features    would   be    approved    and 

by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

qualified   for  aid  are   fisheries  for 

escape  clause  release  had  been   rec- 

by  Tariff  Commission  but  denied 

Trade  Agreements  Assistance  Act,  and 

ceraln  fisheries  found  by  the  Secretary 

Injured  by  Increased  imports  of  fish 

shellfish  product. 

the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
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PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  both  sides  has  been 
back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
the  conference  report.  The  yeas 
iays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
will  call  the  roll. 
Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 
MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
Slenator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible], 
r  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
Sfenator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
S  inator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Gore  1 , 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
].  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carol  na  [Mr.  Thurmond],  are  absent 
on  ofl  cial  business. 

I  al  5o  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
MissoJLiri  [Mr.  HennincsI.  is  absent  be- 
ef Ulness. 
farther  announce  that  the  Senator 
Massachusetts     [Mr.    Kennedy  1. 
Senator     from     Wywning      [Mr. 
Ma^ioney],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
Symington],   are  necessarily   ab- 


this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 

ollna  [Mr.  Thurmond]  is  paired  with 

Senator  from  Massachusetts   [Mr. 


present    and   voting,    the   Senator 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay" 
Jie   Senator    from   Massachusetts 
vote  "yea." 

KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is 
on  official  business,  and,  if  present 
^ting,  would  vote  "nay." 

Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 

1  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

Morton]   are  detained  on  official 

If    present    and    voting,    the 

from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 

vote  "nay." 

result  was  announced — yeas   59, 
6.  as  follows : 


(No.  209] 

TZAS— 59 

Oreen 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

HiU 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex 

Johnston,  8  C. 

Jordan 

Kerr 

K\ichel 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 


Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

Pastors 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

WlUlams,  N.J. 

Tar  borough 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Aiken 

Brunsdale 

Butler 

Capehart 

Case,  N  J. 

Case.  3.  Dak. 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 


Bible 
Byrd,  Va. 
Cannon 
Goldwater 
Gore 


NATS— ae 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Fong 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Keating 

Lauscbe 


Martin 

Mundt 

Proxmire 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Smathers 

WllllamB.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOnNO— 15 

Hayden  Morton 


Hennlngs 
Javits 
Kffauver 
Kennedy 


Murray 
O'Mahoney 
Symington 
lliumiond 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference reixjrt  was  agreed  to  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
i.'otion  is  not  necessary  under  the  rules, 
a  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  made 
pi' viovisly. 

OFFICE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRAVEL 
AND  TOURISM  AND  A  TRAVEL  AD- 
VISORY BOARD 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  tlie  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1554.  S. 
3102. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bUl  (S.  3102)  to 
strengthen  the  domestic  suid  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  an  Office 
of  International  Travel  and  Tourism  and 
a  Travel  Advisory  Board. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  aftf-r  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
.sert ; 

That  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
stren:;lhen  tlie  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
mercr,  improve  the  forcli'n  payments  pwal- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  and  preimote  inter- 
national understanding  and  appreciation  cl 
the  United  States  of  America  by  encouraglncr 
foreign  residents  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  by  facUitatln:?  Internation:.!  travel  gen- 
erally. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secrct.nry") 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to — 

(1)  develop,  plan,  and  carry  out  a  com- 
prehensive proi:;ram.  utilizing  all  appropriate 
media  of  p'lbllc  information  and  communica- 
tion, designed  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
travel  tu  the  Unltod  States  by  the  residenU 
of  foreign  countries  for  the  purpo(,e  of  study, 
culture,  recreation,  business,  and  other  ac- 
tivities conducive  to  better  international 
understandint^  of  the  people  and  Institutions 
of  the   United  States; 

(2)  encourage  the  strengthening  of  tourist 
facilities,  pro;^ams.  and  other  arrangements 
within  the  United  States  for  assuring  a 
friendly  welcome  and  meeting  the  special 
requirements  of  foreign  visitors; 

(3)  coordinate  all  travel  facilitation  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  and  actively 
encourage  progressive  elimination,  reduction, 
or  simplification  of  barriers  to  travel; 
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(4)  assist  in  the  Implementation  of  foreign 
technical  assistance  and  economic  develop- 
ment projects  In  the  travel  Industry  field; 
and 

(5)  collect,  publish,  and  provide  for  the 
exchange  of  statistics  and  technical  Informa- 
tion relating  to  international  travel  and 
tourism. 

(b)  In  performing  the  duties  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

( 1 )  utilize  the  facilities  of  existing  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible; 

(2)  consult  and  coojDerate  with  individ- 
uals, businesses,  and  organizations  engaged 
in  or  concerned  with  international  travel,  in- 
cluding local.  State.  Federal,  foreign  govern- 
ment, and   international  agencies; 

( 3 )  obtain  by  contract  and  otherwise  the 
advice  and  services  of  qualified  and  ex- 
perienced professional  agencies,  consultants. 
and  specialists  in  the  fields  of  advertising, 
public  information,  and  mass  communica- 
tion; 

(4)  establish  such  travel  offices  in  for- 
eign countries,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  as  he  deems  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable: 

(5)  refrain  from  conducting  any  activity 
or  furnishing  any  service  which  might  re- 
sult in  adverse  economic  competition  to 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  providing 
transportation,  accommodations,  or  other 
facilities  to  persons  traveling  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  his  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  an  Office 
of  International  Travel  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  $17. WK)  per  annum.  All 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  be 
exercised  through  the  Director.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  authority  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  subordinate 
personnel  as  he  deems  to  t)e  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  represent  the  Sec- 
retary on  any  Interagency  committee,  board 
or  other  organization  established  within  the 
executive  branch  to  deal  with  travel  matters. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Travel  Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "the  Board")  which  shall  be  composed 
of  twelve  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  and  who  shall  serve  for  such 
terms  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  members  shall  not  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  and  shall 
be  individuals  who,  by  reason  of  interest, 
training,  or  experience,  are  qualified  to  carry 
out  the  duties  provided  for  in  section  5  of 
this  Act.  At  least  six  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  shall  be  representatives  of  the  travel 
and  related  industries. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  elect  a  Chairman  and 
a  Vice  Chairman  from  Its  members. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum. 

(e)  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  to  be  required  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1&49,  as  amended. 

(f)  E:ach  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  ac- 
tual performance  of  his  duties;   and,  while 


away  from  his  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness and  engaged  In  the  actual  performance 
of  his  duties,  he  shall  also  receive  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  In  accordance  with  the 
Travel  Expense  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regu- 
lations. 

(g)  Service  of  any  Individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  shall  not  constitute  service  or 
employment  of  such  individual  within  the 
purview  of  sections  281,  283,  284,  and  434  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 190  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C. 
99)  :  however,  such  individuals  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  aforesaid  provisions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibiting  them  from  acting  as  an 
agent,  attorney,  officer,  or  otherwise,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
such  individuals  shall  be  subject  also  to  the 
aforesaid  provisions  so  as  to  preclude  them 
from  receiving  certain  compensation  as  indi- 
cated  In  the   aforesaid   provisions. 

Sec.  5.  The  Board  shall — 

(1)  advise  and  consult  with  the  Director 
with  respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Office, 
and  from  time  to  time  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  recommendations  for  programs  and 
ix)licies  to  be  adopted;    and 

(2)  submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  reports  cixitaining  appraisals  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties being  carried  on  by  the  Office  and  setting 
forth  recommendations  the  Board  has  made 
to  the  Director  and  such  other  matters  as  it 
may  consider  pertinent. 

Sec.  6  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960,  and 
thereafter  such  sums   as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  no  serious  op- 
position to  the  bill  is  expected.  It  may 
be  that  that  statement  is  in  error.  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Washington,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  desires  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  Ijill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  It  provides  for  an  expanded 
program,  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  the  development 
and  facilitation  of  international  travel, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  been  conducting  a 
study  of  some  magnitude  concerning  the 
whole  problem  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  balance- 
of -trade  deficits  which  have  been  occur- 
ring in  the  last  few  years.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  many  years  that  our  im- 
ports have  exceeded  our  exports. 

In  making  the  study,  the  committee 
found  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  the  balance-of-trade  deficits  is  the 
completely  lopsided  division  of  inter- 
national travel.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
the  coming  year  Americans  will  spend 
between  $2,700  million  and  $3  billion 
abroad,  whereas  foreign  visitors  to  the 
United  States  will  spend  less  than  $400 
million  in  this  country;  and  that  is  a 
fairly  good  estimate.  So  we  found  that 
the  great  balance-of-trade  deficit  occurs 
in  cormection  with  such  travel. 

We  found  that  the  United  States  has 
done  little  or  nothing — and  this  view  is 
concurred  in  by  all  those  in  the  travel 
business — to  encom-age  citizens  of  other 


countries  to  travel  in  the  United  States, 
whereas  other  countries  do  everything 
they  possibly  can  to  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  visit  in  and  travel  in  their  coun- 
tries. For  instance,  they  make  special 
concessions  vnth  respect  to  the  dollar  or 
the  exchange  situation,  which  is  improv- 
ing. We  foimd  that  the  "immense"  sum 
of  $56,000  is  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  promote  travel  in  this 
country,  whereas  the  Belgian  Congo 
spends  a  much  larger  amount  of  money 
to  encourage  foreigners  to  travel  there, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  amounts 
spent  by  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  to  encourage 
foreigners  to  travel  there. 

So  the  bill  calls  for  the  establishment 
of  an  interdepartmental  group  which 
will  make  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  visit 
the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the 
new  group  will  eliminate  some  of  the  red- 
tape  and  some  of  the  unnecessary  re- 
strictions which  embarrass  foreign  visi- 
tors. The  bill  envisions  the  establish- 
ment of  several  pilot  plants  in  Rome, 
Tokyo,  or  similar  places,  to  act  as  clear- 
inghouses and  to  provide  information 
and  service  to  foreigners  who  wish  to 
visit  this  country.  The  purpose  is  to 
^make  it  easier  for  foreigners  to  visit  the 
United  States. 

The  survey  which  was  conducted  was 
a  very  good  one.  It  was  also  found  that 
throughout  the  world  there  is  generally 
the  impression  that  travel  in  the  United 
States  is  much  more  expensive  than 
travel  in  other  countries,  whereas  that  is 
not  a  fact.  So  we  wish  to  have  such 
misapprehensions  corrected,  and  we  wish 
to  have  correct  information  made  avail- 
able. 

As  I  have  said,  the  deficit  in  travel  is 
the  largest  item  in  our  balance-of-trade 
deficit. 

The  other  proposal  was  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce.  We 
wish  to  work  with  it;  and  the  Senators 
from  New  York  are  vitally  interested  in 
this  item,  because  New  York  City  has 
been  the  hub  of  such  travel. 

The  committee  has  worked  hard  on  the 
bill;  and  I  think  Senators  will  find  that 
the  bill  will  accompUsh  what  needs  to  be 
accomplished  at  this  time  in  regard  to 
this  important  field. 

It  is  believed  that  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection in  the  Hous«  of  Representatives 
to  the  bill.  Some  technicalities  may  be 
involved,  but  basically  the  purpose  is 
agreed  upon. 

It  is  felt  that  the  Immigration  Service 
officials  can  render  some  service  in  this 
coimection;  but,  chiefly,  the  matter  of 
travel  by  foreigners  in  this  country  is 
involved;  and  steps  should  be  taken  to 
dispel  the  erroneous  idea  of  many  for- 
eigners that  Americans  are  materialistic 
and  that  travel  in  the  United  States  is 
very  expensive. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
in  the  amount  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
annually,  thus  depending  upon  the  num- 
ber of  foreigners  who  visit  the  United 
States.  That  formula  would  be  the  cri- 
terion in  connection  with  determining 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  and  sE>ent 
in  connection  with  this  effort. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 
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from  WashingtoQ  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  1I4AONUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  WiU  the  Senator  re- 
fer to  page  6  and  page  11?  Aa  I  recall, 
the  original  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation was  for  a  sum  egual  to  one- 
half  of  1  percent,  annually.  But  later 
it  was  changed  to  $5  million,  and  there- 
after such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  change  was 
made  with  a  rather  clear  imderstandlng, 
I  believe,  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, that  when  It  submitted  its  budg- 
et request,  It  would  gage  Its  request 
on  the  criterion  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, which  amoiuits  to  approximately 
$5  million  annually. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes:  I  was  going  to 
ask  where  the  $5  million  figure  came 
from. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  the  source. 
Mr.  KEATING.    I  understand  that  the 
Budget  objected  to  basing  the  appro- 
priation on  the  amovmt  spent  by  foreign 
visitors  in  this  country. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  But  It  Is  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  amount  ap- 
propriated will  be  a  very  modest  one. 
On  the  other  hand,  England  spends  close 
to  16  percent,  and  Prance  and  Italy  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  know  that  several 
other  countries  spend  much  more  than 
the  appropriation  contemplated  by  this 
bill.  In  order  to  encourage  toiulsm. 

Today,  we  must  consider  some  of  these 
problems  In  a  rather  different  way  from 
the  way  in  which  they  were  considered 
8  or  10  years  ago — inasmuch  as  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit  has  been  In- 
creasing. 

This  measure  Is  partially  designed  to 
help  with  regard  to  our  overall  balance- 
of-pajTnents  situation;  and  It  seems  to 
me  that,  for  that  reason,  the  bill  before 
us  has  much  merit. 

I  c<nnmend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  bringing  out  the  bill;  and  I 
be'.ieve  the  bill  deserves  our  suMX)rt. 
Certainly  the  best  way  to  improve  our 
balance-of-payments  position  is  to  in- 
crease our  exports,  and  this,  I  am  cer- 
tain, will  be  brought  about,  at  least  In 
part,  by  the  enactment  of  bills  along  the 
lines  of  S.  3102. 

Encouraging  people  from  overseas  to 
visit  the  United  States  tends  to  attract 
foreign  capital — that  is.  the  money  which 
thpy  spend  here — and  in  this  way  has 
a  favorable  effect  upon  our  balance  of 
payments  situation.  It  also  tends  to 
create  a  demand  for  American  made 
goods  throughout  the  world,  and  in  this 
way  has  a  similarly  good  effect  upon  our 
balance  of  payments. 

But  perhaps  mcst  important  of  all,  we 
need  to  encourage  travel  to  the  United 
States  because  we  want  people  to  see 
America  and  to  get  to  know  us  and  like 
us.  We  are  proud  of  our  country,  its 
scenic  and  historic  landmarks,  its 
schools  and  churches,  its  accomplish- 
ments, and  its  hopes  for  the  future.  One 
of  the  best  and  most  effective  ways  for 
the  United  States  to  solidify  the  free 
world  alliance  Is  to  win  the  friendship 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
nations  with  which  we  are  allied. 

I  favor  S.  3102  fM-  these  several 
reasons  and  hope  that  it  will  be  enacted. 
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CO  anectlon 


with  my  remarks  on  this 
want  to  call  attention  today  to  an 
excellent  editorial  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chnxiicle  supporting  S. 
3102  and  to  a  letter  from  President 
Eisen  lower  on  this  general  subject,  con- 
taine<  1  In  a  pamphlet  distributed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
which.  along  with  many  other 
Is  very  much  Interested  in  this 
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point 


President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 

dbat  these  two  items  appear  at  this 

in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 

(irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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were 

as  follows 

[From     the     Rochester      (N.Y.)      Democrat 

Chronicle,    May    13,    1960] 

Travel  Wohkt 

About  1,600,000  Americans  are  expected  to 
travel  abroad  this  year  and  spend  close  to 
$2.5  billion  outside  the  United  States.  This 
flight  Df  the  dollar  to  foreign  poclcets  has 
the  notice  of  U.S.  officials  con- 
about  our  serious  Imbalance  of  Intcr- 
payments.  Other  nations  faced 
similar  problem  have  Imposed  harsh 
on  the  amount  of  their  currency 
may  take  abroad.  If  the  limitation 
though.  It  serves  to  choke  off  foreign 
Utogether. 

Warhen  G.  Magntjson,  Democrat, 
wants  to  correct  the  tourist 
by  more  constructive  action.     He 
create  a  Government  travel  office  to 
travel   to  this  country   from   other 
uid  give  It  95  million  annually  to  do 
The  Government  now  spends  about 
a  year  extolling  the  coimtry's  touriat 
through  Its  International  Travel 
in   the   Department  of   Commerce. 
iJritaln  spends  92.6  mlUlon;   Impover- 
lialtd  $200,000. 
Mag)<  tjson  complains  that  the  Washington 
Governpient  actually  discourages  travel  from 
it  presents  potential  foreign  visitors 
prospect  of  Interminable  visa  de- 
e^nbarrasslng    security    Investigations, 
customs   inspections   and,    until 
the  requirement  of  fingerprinting." 
Senate  Interstate  and  Foreign   Com- 
<  lommittee  Is  giving  2  days  of  hearings 
travel  aspect  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
aroblem.  rather  than  the  half  a  day 
This   emphasis   Is   not   mls- 
If.  as  MAGifTJso!*  asserts,  one-quarter 
billion  to  $8  billion  U.S.  loss  in  gold 
exchange  reserves  over  the  past 
can    be   laid    to    the    Imbalance    oi 
travel. 
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Thk  White  House, 

Washington, 
of  All  Lands: 

who  sets  foot  in  the  United  States 

so  as  a  stranger,  for  the  United  States 

made  up  of  people  of  many  na- 

ors  and  creeds.    And  in  our  devotion 

liberty,  we  share  the  aims  and 

countless  peoples  from  many  land.s. 

ca    welcomes    visits    of    those    from 

as   a  vital   step   In   the  direction    of 

understanding      and      world 

Tou  will   And    us  as   eager   to   show 

country  as  we  are  to  learn   about 

You    have    undoubtedly    read    and 

any  things  about  the  United  States, 

e  numbers  of  you   have   visited  i;s. 

"e  would  like  to  have  more  of  you 

Ul  of  U3  here  will  do  everythlrg  in 

to  mf.ke  your  visit  pleasmt   <.nd 

e. 

DWICHT    D.     EitSENHOWER. 

Mr.  kEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve w>  are  reaching  the  point  where  a 
review  must  be  made  of  our  legislation 
which  I  elates  to  imports  and  of  our  over- 
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all  trade  position.  Certainly  the  bill  be- 
fore us  is  aimed  in  the  correct  direction, 
and  will,  I  believe,  improve  our  domestic 
and  international  economic  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  it  is.  For  in- 
stance. Philip  Reed,  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  New  York,  testi- 
fied that  this  bill  would  be  of  great  help 
in  solving  some  of  our  exchange  prob- 
lems with  other  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  group  of 
witnesses  from  all  walks  of  life  testified 
before  the  committee;  and  the  witnesses 
included  representatives  of  travel  agen- 
cies and  departmental  officials.  All  of 
them  were  unanimous  in  their  approval 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  concur  completely,  and  I 
desire  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  about  this  measure. 
As  the  hearings  progressed,  we  were 
much  impressed  with  the  showing  made 
and  with  the  practical  approach  taken 
and  with  the  testimony  about  the  ex- 
tremely large  amounts  of  money  which 
other  countries  spend  in  order  to  en- 
courage foreigners  to  travel  in  those 
countries.  In  fact,  some  of  those  coun- 
tries are  much  smaller  than  many  of  the 
States  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  measure 
is  a  splendid  one.  I  am  delighted  that 
it  has  been  brought  forward,  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  this  afternoon 
about  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment 
The  amendment  was  a^eed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enfjrossed, 
for  a  third  time  reading,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause the  debate  was  very  short,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  extracts  from  the  report  on 
this  bill,  so  the  Senate  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  some  information  on  the  bill. 

There  hem^  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I.    .SUMMARY    or   THE    BD.L 

Tlie  pre.sent  measure  calls  for  an  expandM 
progrnm  by  the  Department  of  Commerre  for 
the  development  and  facilitation  of  interni- 
t:  inal  travel,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  promotion  of  foreign  travel  to  the  United 
.State.s.  Its  principal  provisions  Include:  (1) 
initiation  of  a  comprehensive  campaign  to 
attr.'ut  :<  reign  vlsiu.rs,  including  paid  ad- 
vertising and  establishment  of  oversea  travel 
offlres.  as  well  a.s  Increas.  d  attention  to  Inter- 
naiion.il  travel  facilitation  and  related  mat- 
ttr.s,  (2)  creation  of  a  statutory  Office  of  In- 
tfruatiunal  Travel  within  the  Department  to 
replace  the  present  small  travel  section  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  (3)  establish- 
mrnt  of  a  Travel  Advisory  Board  represent- 
ing private  industry,  and  (4)  authoriaatlon 
for  up  to  $5  million  In  supporting  funda 
during  fiscal  year  1961. 
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II.  SECTION -BY -SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section  1,  declaration  of  purposes. 
Section  2.  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secre- 
t,.ry  of  Commerce  to  carry  out  a  travel  pro- 
gram including  ( 1 )  promotion  of  travel  to  the 
United  States.  (2)  encouragement  of  host 
arrangementA  and  facilities,  (3)  coordination 
of  travel  facilitation  activities  of  U.S.  agen- 
cies, (4)  participation  in  ICA  technical  assist- 
ance and  economic  development  programs, 
;.nd  (5)  collection  and  publication  of  travel 
information.  In  carrying  out  these  activities, 
ihe  Secretary  is  directed  to  ( 1 )  utilize  exist- 
ing Federal  facilities  wherever  possible.  (3) 
cooperate  with  State  and  foreign  government 
agencies  and  private  orc^anlzations  concerned 
with  travel,  (3)  secure  by  c<.ntract  the  serv- 
ices of  experiencfed  professional  agencies  in 
the  advertising  and  related  fields.  (4)  estab- 
ii.sh  oversea  offices,  and  (5)  refrain  from  con- 
ducting activities  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate enterprise.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  his  activities  under  this  act 

Section  3,  establishes  an  Office  of  Interna- 
t.onal  Travel  In  the  Department  of  Commerce 
headed  by  a  PresldentlaJly  appointed  Director 
Fubject  to  Senate  confirmation.  All  duties 
and  respxjnsibilities  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  2  are  to  be  exercised  through  the 
Director  who  sliall  have  authority  to  appoint 
subordinate  personnel.  The  Director  shall 
represent  the  Secretary  on  any  interagency 
travel  committees. 

Section  4,  establishes  a  Travel  Advisory 
Board  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Sccre- 
t.iry,  at  least  6  of  whom  shall  be  representa- 
tives of  the  travel  and  related  ludu>trles,  and 
describes  its  organization  and  procedures. 
Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  $30  per 
diem  when  engaged  In  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  and  are  partially  ex- 
empted from  application  of  the  Federal  con- 
flict-of-interest statutes. 

Section  5,  requires  the  Board  to  advl.<;e  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Travel, 
submit  recommendations  for  programs  to  be 
followed,  and  submit  periodic  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Congress 

Section  6.  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
up  to  $5  million  for  fiscal  year  1961  and  such 
future  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

III.  BACKGROUND    AND    HEAKINCS 

Tlie  bill,  S.  SlOa,  was  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  on  February  25,  1960.  and  was 
prompted  by  discovery  of  the  vital  role 
played  by  travel  in  U.S.  International  ac- 
counts— one  of  the  subjects  of  the  commit- 
tee's special  Inquiry  Into  the  problems  of 
.\merican  foreign  trade.  A  bill  with  similar 
purpose,  8.  3162,  was  also  Introduced  by 
.Senator  jAvrrs.  of  New  York,  and  referred  to 
your  committee.  The  measure  reported  here- 
with Is  in  some  respects  a  oombiMtlon  of  the 
proposals  contained  In  each  of  these  bills. 

Congressional  concern  over  the  Increas- 
ingly serious  problem  of  our  adverse  Inter- 
national travel  balance  was  subsequently 
reflected  In  the  Presidents  call  for  steps  to 
"emphasize  the  promotion  of  tourist  travel 
to  the  United  States"  as  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's program  for  export  expansion.' 

In  their  report  of  A;rll  25.  1960,  your  com- 
mittee's special  staff  for  the  study  of  VB. 
foreign  commerce  listed  the  promotion  of 
travel  to  this  country  as  one  of  three  major 
recommendations  for  immediate  action  to 
bolster  America's  balance  of  pavmenta  posi- 
tion." 


rV.    THE   TRAVEL    C.«.P 

Trai^el  and  the  balance  of  payments 
.\s  noted  above,  the  present  measure  was 
originally  Introduced  as  a  result  of  a  special 

»  H.  Doc.  No.  359,  Mar.  17.  1960,  p.  2. 

=  Foreign  Commerce  Study — Interim  Report 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreigfn 
Commerce,  Apr.  25,  I960,  p.  22. 


study  of  US.  foreign  trade  undertaken  by 
the  committee  in  the  last  seflsion  of  Con- 
gress.    Ttie   study   has   been   aimed   at   un- 
covering  the   causes   of   and   possible   cwctm 
for  an  apparent  weakening  of  America's  po- 
sition in   international  commerce — a  situa- 
tion whose  seriousness  is  underscored  by  our 
net   loss   of   over   $7   billion  in   fcoeign   ex- 
change during  the  past  2  years.     The  prob- 
lem of  dwindling  export  surpluses  and  con- 
sequent   heavy    deficits    in    our    balance    of 
payments  has  been  listed  by  leaders  of  both 
partter.    as   among    the    major    issues   facing 
America  in  the  coming  decade.     It  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  special  message  to  Con- 
grcLs  by  the  President  Inaugurating  a  com- 
prehensive   program   of   export   expansion.* 
Considering    its    weighty    in9uence    upon 
the  US,   balance   of  payments.  It  would   be 
difficult    t  J    find    an    export    market    more 
deserving    of    public    attention    than     that 
represented  by  foreign  travel.    Last  year  the 
United  States  earned  more  foreign  exchange 
thr-jugh    the    tule    of    g':K>ds    and   services  to 
ivllen   vl.'^ltors — ^an   estimated  $970  million — 
than  from   the   export  of  any  major  group 
of  commodities  other  than  machinery,  auto- 
mobiles,  and   grains.-      But    the  Importance 
of  travel  in  our  fcM^lgn  trade  account  is  even 
more  striking  on  examination  on  the  minus 
side    of    the    ledger.      Foreign    spending    by 
American  tourists  in  1959  reached  a  record 
level    of   111,950   million,  making   tourism  by 
far  our  largest  Import.     Last  year  ^•erican 
travelers    .■=pent    $421    million    more   on   for- 
eign tourism  than  on  foreign  petroleum  and 
$853  million  more  than  on  imports  of  coffee. 
In    1959   we  .=pcnt   more  on   foreign   totu-ism 
th  in    on    foreign   automobiles,   textiles,   and 
iron  ore  combined.' 

This  imb.alance  between  U.S.  foreign 
tra'.el  expenditures  and  receipts — $980  mU- 
lion — accounted  for  almost  27  percent  of  our 
una]  balance  of  payments  deficit  of  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  1959.  Even  more  significant  is  the 
ever-widcmng  trend  of  this  so-called  travel 
gap.  As  shown  In  the  following  table,  our 
annual  net  loss  of  foreign  exchange  due  to 
travel  has  Increased  almost  threefold  since 
1949  and  is  now  rising  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $100  million  per  year.  If  the  present 
pattern  of  Increase  should  be  maintained, 
the  United  States  will  accumulate  a  foreign 
travel  deficit  of  over  $20  billion  during  the 
coining  decade. 

US.  deficit  in  interTiational  travel.  1949-59 
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Although  foreign  travel  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  are  also  rising  at  a  con- 
sistent if  less  spectacular  rate,  it  should  be 
noted  that  approximately  70  percent  of  this 
spending  is  accounted  for  by  visitors  from 


our  Immediate  neighbors,  Canada,  and  Mex- 
ico." Excluding  these  two  countries,  foreign 
visitors  currently  spend  here  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  amount  disbursed  by  American 
travelers  overseas.'  Purthermore,  the  great 
majority  of  these  visitors  are  not  tourists  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but  businessmen,  govern- 
ment officials,  exchange  students,  and  so 
forth. 

Government  policy 
The  existence  of  a  travel  gap  is  not  in  It- 
self surprising.  For  a  variety  of  economic 
reasons  Americans,  during  this  century  at 
least,  have  consistently  Journeyed  abroad  in 
larger  numbers  than  foreigners  who  visit  the 
United  States.  In  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  this  imbalance  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  worldwide  lack  of 
dollar  exchange  available  for  nonessential 
travel.  Yet  since  the  war.  if  economic  fac- 
tors had  been  the  sole  criterion  of  the  move- 
ment of  tourist  traffic  between  nations,  we 
should  have  found  travel  to  the  United 
States  increasing  at  least  as  fast  if  not  faster 
than  the  volume  of  American  tourism 
abroad.  The  rapid  and  dramatic  recovery  of 
other  Industrialized  countries  during  the 
past  decade,  the  corresf>onding  improvement 
in  personal  standards  of  Living  and  levels  of 
disposable  income,  and  the  lifting  or  relaxa- 
tion of  foreign  currency  restrictions  on 
travel"'  have  all  contributed  toward  4to*t- 
Ing  a  relatively  much  higher  potential  for 
tourist  flow  to  the  United  States  than  ever 
existed  in  1949. 

In  short,  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
that  our  ever-widening  travel  gap  Is  a  wholly 
natural  or  inevitable  phenomenon.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  your  committee's  opinion  that, 
in  large  measure,  it  Is  the  direct  consequence 
of  a  long  series  of  deliberate  policies,  followed 
by  our  own  as  well  as  foreign  governments, 
to  foster,  and  promote  travel  from  the  United 
States,  together  with  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  any  reciprocal  program  to  encour- 
age travel  to  this  country.  These  facts  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  Foreign  government  promotion:  The 
government  of  every  major  country  In  the 
world  currently  engages  In  tourist  promo- 
tion activities  of  some  sort,  either  directly 
through  a  national  tourist  office,  through 
subsidized  private  travel  organizations  '■  or 
through  the  advertising  programs  of  govern- 
ment-owned or  majority-controlled  carrion. 
Quite  understandably,  most  of  these  agencies 
have  directed  their  principal  efforts  toward 
cultivating  the  wanderlust  of  American 
citizens. 

At  least  22  nations  currently  maintain 
tourist  offices  In  the  United  States.  In  1958 
these  offices  and  related  agencies  expended  a 
total  of  $6,442,319  in  this  country  on  travel 
promotion.''  Including  the  public  relations 
budgets  of  government -owned  carriers,  it  is 
conservatively  estimated  that  a  total  of  over 
$20  million  is  spent  annually  by  foreign  na- 
tions to  attract  U.S.  visitors."  Probably  the 
most  conspicuous  and  effective  of  t.hese  ac- 
tivities are  the  large-scale  radio,  newspaper, 
and  magazine  advertising  campaigns  carried 


='H.  Doc.  No.  359.  Mar.  17,  1960. 

« Based  on  Department  of  Cc«nmerce  1959 
Trade  Statistics,  World  Trade  Information 
Service,  pt.  3,  No.  60-6. 

'Ibid. 


» Department  of  Commerce,  1959  supple- 
ment to  "Survey  of  International  Travel,"  p. 
40. 

'■>  Ibid.,  p.  6,  p,  40, 

"See  statement  of  Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
Foreign  Commerce  Study — International 
Travel,  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  on 
S.  3102  and  S.  3162,  86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  11. 

"  E.G.,  the  British  Travel  and  Holiday  As- 
sociation and  the  Australian  National  Travel 
Association. 

i»  "The  Travel  Agent,"  July  25,  1959:  based 
on  amounts  listed  in  the  report  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  administration  of  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act,  June  1959. 

"  Almost  $18  million  was  spent  on  maga- 
zine and  newspaper  advertising  alone.  (See 
testimony  of  R.  K.  Farrand,  hearings,  p.  150.) 
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on  by  foreign  government  toxirlst  agencies 
and  carriers.  Tbe  Impressive  voliune  of 
these  campaigns  is  Indicated  by  a  committee 
staff  compilation  of  such  advertisements  ap- 
pearing diiring  a  recent  30-tiay  period  in  but 
8  leading  U.S.  periodicals  >' — 168  ads  in  all. 
(b)  Supporting  U.S.  policy:  Ironically 
enough,  the  high  level  of  concern  which 
other  governments  have  shown  toward  de- 
veloping their  own  market  for  international 
tourism  was  largely  inspired  by  this  country. 
In  the  immediate  postwar  years  the  United 
States  purposely  encouraged  foreign  nations 
to  Improve  their  travel  facilities  and  pro- 
mote their  vacation  spots  in  order  to  attract 
American  tourist  dollars,  which  might  thus 
serve  as  a  painless  form  of  recovery  aid.  A 
notable  example  of  this  was  our  active  role 
in  forming  the  intergovernmental  European 
Travel  Commission,  now  one  of  the  most 
effective  organizations  promoting  U.S.  travel 
to  Europe.'*  At  the  same  time  we  worked 
strenuously  toward  cutting  the  redtape  and 
other  t-avel  barriers  which  foreign  countries 
often  placed  in  the  path  of  American  visi- 
tors. Our  solicitude  toward  boosting  the 
tourist  Income  of  other  countries  at  o\ir  own 
expense  Is  perhaps  better  evidenced  by  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  since  World  War  II 
on  technical  assistance  and  economic  aid 
programs  directly  for  the  benefit  of  foreign 
travel  industries. 

As  late  as  1954.  with  our  mission  of  war 
recoyery  assistance  virtually  completed  and 
with  the  travel  gap  already  standing  at  $537 
million,  national  policy  was  still  being  aimed 
solely  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  an  even 
greater  tourist  outflow.  As  stated  in  that 
year's  report  to  the  President  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  (Randall 
report)  :  '• 

"It  Is  clearly  important  to  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  the  free  world  that 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  promote  foreign  travel. 
Increased  travel  abroad  by  Americans  can 
make  a  substantial  contribution  over  a  pe- 
riod of  time  to  Increasing  the  dollar  earnings 
of  foreign  countries." 

Down  to  the  present  moment  our  Govern- 
ment continues  to  follow  a  course  of  action 
whose  net  effect  can  only  be  to  drain  off  even 
more  tourist  dollars.  For  example.  Just  last 
September  a  bill  was  enacted  to  permit  the 
duty-free  importation  of  travel  promotion 
literature  of  foreign  governments  and  asso- 
ciations." Even  now  we  are  embarked  on  a 
1150,000  Commerce-ICA  research  project  di- 
rected at  helping  18  countries  of  the  Pacific 
rim  to  develop  their  tourism  potential." 

(c)  Lack  of  reciprocal  program:  While  has- 
tening to  smooth  the  way  for  American  to\ir- 
ists,  our  Government  completely  lost  sight  of 
any  need  to  attract  foreign  visitors.  Indeed, 
until  quite  recently  it  was  not  even  within 
our  policy  to  welcome  or  facilitate  incoming 
foreign  travel.  If  anything,  our  principal 
enactments  in  this  field — as  represented  by 
the  various  visa,  immigration,  and  security 
laws  and  regxilatlons — have  all  had  the  effect 
of  actually  discouraging  would-be  alien 
visitors. 

A  commendable  but  extremely  limited  first 
step  toward  a  policy  of  encoiaraglng  travel  to 
this  country  was  finally  taken  in  September 
of  1958  with  President  Elsenhower's  procla- 


""nme.  Holiday.  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Saturday  Review,  Esquire,  New  Yorker,  Har- 
per's, and  Mademoiselle. 

"  See  testimony  of  William  Patterson, 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy,  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  H.J.  Res.  350,  83d  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  p.  247. 

'•  Commission  on  Foreign  Economic  Policy, 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
Jan.  1954,  p.  71. 

■•Public  Law  86-262. 

"Testimony  of  Hon.  Bradley  Flsk  (hear- 
ings, p.  19). 
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matl  3n  of  1960  as  Visit  U.S.A.  Year,  and  his 
endorsement  of  a  travel-industry-sponsored 
cami  algn  toward  this  objective.  The  pur- 
behlnd  the  Visit  U.S.A.— 1960  pro- 
were  also  furthered  by  a  concurrent 
modest  relaxation  of  certain  visitor  visa  re- 
"  Yet  these  steps  can  hardly 
c4)mpared  with  the  aggressive,  publicly 
financed  programs  of  travel  promotion  sum- 
mary »d  above. 

Dei  iplte  the  President's  own  announcement 
of   tie  high  public   interest   benefits   to  be 
gain^  from  a  successful  "Visit  U.S.A."  cam- 
and  despite  the  demonstrated  wUl- 
of  private  industry  to  lend  its  mate- 
support  to  such  a  program,  no  Govern- 
funds  were  requested  or  appropriated 
purpose.     In  fact,  money  for  operat- 
present  Office  of  International  Travel, 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  coordl- 
Government    participation     in     the 
program,    were   actually   reduced    by 
p^cent  for  the  succeeding  (now  current) 
year." 

a  result  of  this  unwillingness  to  pro- 
It  with  proper  resources  "Visit  U.S.A. — 
has   regrettably  little   chance    of   ful- 
the   high   hopes   with   which    it   was 
At  your  committee's  hearings  on 
31t)2  all  witnesses  concerned  were  in  vlr- 
iigreement  on  this  point,  with  comments 
program  ranging  from,  "It  Is  only  a 
nlng"^  to  the  remarks  that  among  Eu- 
avel  experts  it  is  now  regarded  as 
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light  of  all  these  facts,  It  is  fair  to  say 
our    present    national    policy    toward 


IMd.,  p.  21. 
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THE  TJNrTED  STATES  OF  AMERICA   YEAR,   BY 
PRESIDENT     OF    THE    UNITED     STATES     OF 


am|:rica 

"A  proclamation 

Wtiereas  travel  Is  an  Important  element 
in  the  development  of  greater  international 
unde  standing  and  thus  tends  to  promote 
inter  lational  peace;  and 

Waereas  visitors  from  other  lands  have 
tradH  ionally  found  in  the  United  States  a 
friendly  welcome  from  a  people  whose  prl- 
concern    is   for   peaceful    accomplish - 
in  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural 


snd 


Wiereas  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  are 
desire  us  of  sharing  with  our  world  neighbors 
the  F 'fissure  and  adventure  of  visiting  our 
country  and  of  viewing  its  natural  beauties, 
its  c  ties  and  villages,  and  its  historic 
shriniis;  and 

wjiereas   special   preparations   are    being 

by  both  private  and  public  agencies  to 

and  facilitate  travel  to  and  within 

UVilted  States  during  the  year  1960: 

therefore,  do  I,  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
,  proclaim  the  year  1960  as  Visit  the 
States  of  America  Year;  and  I  request 
]>propriate  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
and  of  the  several  States,  territories, 
ons,  and  municipalities  of  the  United 
to  cooperate  In  the  preparation  for, 
observance  of,  that  year, 
slso  urge  business,  labor,  agricultural, 
educai  ional,  and  civic  groups,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  generally,  to  ob- 
serve 960  as  Visit  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica Yew  with  exhibits,  ceremonies,  and  other 
appro]  ►riate  activities  designed  to  forward 
the  pirpose  of  promoting  International  un- 
dersta  iding  and  world  peace.' 

'  Ol  T  is  currently  operating  on  a  budget 
of  onljr  $58,000  with  a  staff  of  five  persons 
(hearings,  p.  28) . 

Testimony  of  Royal  Ryan   (hearings,  p. 
114). 

»  Testimony  of  Somerset  Waters  (hearings, 
p.  82) 


travel  promotion  is  still  trapped  on  a  one- 
way street.** 

V.    PURPOSE  OF  LEGISLATION 

New  approach  proposed 

The  present  legislation  has  as  its  primary 
purp)ose  the  adoption  of  a  wholly  new  and 
long-overdue  approach  to  the  problem  of  In- 
ternational travel — In  short,  a  balanced  ap- 
proach. Your  committee's  recommendation 
of  S.  3102.  as  amended,  Is  based  on  the  belief 
that  continuation  of  a  policy  of  "millions  for 
tourism  abroad  but  not  1  cent  for  tourism  in 
America"  cannot  be  logically  reconciled  with 
a  bllUon-doUar  travel  gap  and  a  $3.7  billion 
balance  of  payments  deficit.  Nor  can  It  be 
reconciled  with  the  President's  recent  call 
for  a  bold  new  program  of  export  expansion, 
as  foreign  tourists  represent  our  potentially 
greatest  export  market. 

In  recommending  a  balanced  approach 
to  International  travel  your  committee  does 
not  Intend  any  criticism  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
aid  the  travel  industries  of  foreign  nations. 
We  recognize  that  America's  past  assistance 
in  developing  tourism  In  Europe,  for  example, 
w^as  a  signally  important  factor  in  the  early 
success  of  the  European  recovery  program, 
and  that  Improvement  of  the  tourism  poten- 
tial of  underdeveloped  countries  may  be  an 
equally  worthy  objective  today.  More  Im- 
portant yet,  we  do  not  suggest  that  measures 
be  adopted  to  restrict  or  Inhibit  the  free  fiow 
of  American  tourists  abroad.  As  noted  above, 
the  present  bill  provides  for  continued  par- 
ticipation In  technical  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs  in  the  field  of 
travel  (sec.  2(a)(4)),  and  for  ccx>peratlve 
efforts  to  facilitate  travel  generally  (sec. 
2(a)  (3i  I . 

It  is  precisely  because  action  to  curb  the 
expansion  of  international  travel  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest  that  your 
committee  is  convinced  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  Instituting  the  type  of  program  called 
for  In  the  present  measure.  Unless  we  are 
to  go  on  Ignoring  the  growing  loss  of  foreign 
exchange  due  to  tourist  Imbalances,  our 
choice  must  be  either  a  realistic  program  to 
promote  travel  to  the  United  States  or  an 
eventual  drastic  curtailment  of  our  own  citi- 
zens' travel  opportunities.  Your  committee 
proposes  that  we  have  more  travel,  not  less, 
but  travel  in  both  directions. 

The  subsidy  argument 
Part  of  the  reason  for  our  continuing  one- 
sided travel  policy,  we  believe,  can  be  traced 
to  certain  remarks  of  Clarence  Randall  in 
his  1958  report  on  International  travel.  This 
otherwise  excellent  document  contains  the 
following  paragraph  concerning  the  propriety 
of  Government  tourist  promotion:  * 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  exp>enditure  of  public  funds 
to  advertise  and  promote  travel  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  Government.  The  travel 
Industry  Is  private  enterprise,  and  should 
remain  .so.  It  should  neither  ask  nor  re- 
ceive subsidy  from  Oovernment.  For  the 
United  States  thus  to  underwrite  the  promo- 
tional cost  of  one  segment  of  American  In- 
dustry would  not  only  be  in  confilct  with  our 
basic  concept  of  free  enterprise  but  would  be 


'*  Best  evidence  of  the  thrust  of  our  present 
travel  policy  Is  contained  In  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  1959-60  Government  Or- 
ganization Manual,  describing  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  function  in  this  field: 
"The  Bureau  works  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  reduce  barriers  to  international  travel, 
provides  basic  Information  needed  by  the 
US  travel  Industry,  and  helps  foreign  coun- 
tries to  develop  tourist  trade,"  (hearings 
p. 132 1. 

*  "International    Travel,"    report    to    the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Apr.  17,  1958 
p.  6. 
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unfair  to  other  segments  of  American  Indus- 
try who  likewise  are  engaged  in  foreign 
trade." 

Any  Justification  for  the  present  measure 
must  include  some  comment  on  this  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Randall. 

The  committee  respectfully  submits  that 
a  program  of  the  tyi>e  contemplated  in  S. 
3102  Is  In  no  way,  shape,  or  form  a  subsidy 
t')  the  American  travel  Industry.  Of  all  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  for 
this  measure  none  has  any  relationship 
whatsoever  to  the  need  for  fcubsldy.  Not 
even  indirectly  Is  this  a  purpose  of  the  bill. 
The  travel  promotion  activity  envisaged 
would  be  directed  solely  toward  attracting 
more  foreign  vLsltors  to  the  United  States, 
based  on  the  proposition  that  this.  In  Itself, 
is  a  worthy  objective  in  the  public  Interest — 
for  the  several  reasons  stated  in  this  report. 
It  would  not  be  directed  at  creating  more 
business  for  any  branch  ol  the  US.  traiis- 
portatlon  Industry." 

This  segment  of  our  economy  would  un- 
doubtedly benefit  from  a  succes-.ful  pro- 
gram.-' but  so  would  many  others:  restau- 
rants, drycleaners,  barbers,  paperboys,  and 
so  forth;  In  short,  everyone  with  whom  the 
foreign  tourl."rt  comes  In  contact.  For  ex- 
ample, one  of  the  principal  pursuits  of  to- 
day's traveler  Is  a  shopping  cxpeditl(jn.  Yet 
no  one  has  suggested  that  G  jvciimpnt  pro- 
motion of  travel  should  be  opjxjsed  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  our  department  st.-res. 

It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
private  enterprise  to  be  benefited  under  the 
present  measure  is  the  tourist  Industry. 
rather  than  the  travel  hidustry.  Yet,  as 
well  stated  by  one  hearings  witness.  "Tour- 
Ism  Is  not  one  Industry;  it  Is  all  Indus- 
tries." »• 

Nor  wou'.d  the  present  measure  "under- 
write the  promotional  cost  of  one  segment 
of  American  Indu.stry."  The  "one  segment" 
referred  to  is  apparently  the  UJB.-flag  Inter- 
national air  and  sea  carriers.**  but  their 
promotional  cost  must  necessarily  be  devoted 
to  competitive  adv&rtLslng  of  the  carriers' 
own  services,  both  to  and  from  the  United 
States,  and  to  and  from  many  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Unlike  foreign  government- 
owned  carriers,  these  American  lines  cannot 
profitably  engage  in  the  purely  destlnatlon- 
tj-pe  advertising  contemplated  In  8.  3102.*' 
By  the  same  token  the  promotional  cam- 
paigns of  our  private  International  carriers 
are  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  Government 
travel  promotion. 

Finally,  the  committee  questions  the 
reasoning  behind  Mr.  Rardall's  statement 
that  Government  travel  promc^tlon  would  be 
"unfair  to  other  segments  of  American  in- 
dustry who  likewise  are  engaged  in  torelgn 
trade."  These  "other  segments,"  the  manu- 
facturers, growers,  and  exporters  of  com- 
modity products,  are  currently  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  a  multi-million-dollar  program  of 
foreign  trade  and  Investment  services  per- 
formed by  our  Department  of  Commerce  and 
by  our  Foreign  Service  posts  overseas.  Those 
services  (trade  fairs,  trade  missions,  com- 
mercial attach^  activities,  Bureau  of  For- 
eign Commerce  publications,  etc.)  are  aimed 
directly  at  helping  the  American  buslness- 


^  Not  to  mention  foreign-flag  carriers  who 
would  also  presumably  share  some  benefit 
from  this  measure. 

^  In  precisely  the  same  way  that  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,  for  example,  benefits  from  our 
purchases  of  military  aircraft.  (See  testi- 
mony of  Stuart  Tipton,  hearings,  p.  104.) 

*  Testimony  of  Somerset  Waters  (hearings, 
p.  8«). 

=»  Contrary  to  the  implication  left  by  Mr. 
Randall,  most  of  these  carriers,  at  least,  cur- 
rently do  receive  operating  subsidy  from 
Government. 

» On  tills  point  8e«  statement  of  WUU« 
Lipscomb  (hearings,  p.  144). 


man  to  sell  his  goods  abroad.  This  Is  virtu- 
ally their  sole  purpose.  "Kie  Public  Law  480 
program  for  foreign  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural products  Is  perhaps  an  even  better 
example  of  how  our  Government  Is  now  aid- 
ing these  "other  segments."  A  national  pro- 
gram for  travel  promotion,  by  contrast, 
would  be  only  indirectly  and  incidentally  of 
economic  beneflt  to  the  "tourist  Industry." 
If  there  is  any  unfairness  involved,  it  is  In 
the  philosophy  which  denies  to  this  export 
industry  alone,  an  Industry  encompassing 
all  of  us,  any  promotional  assistance  what- 
soever. 

Foreign  policy  benefits 

So  t&r  we  have  stressed  the  economic  argu- 
ment for  promoting  more  foreign  tourism. 
Yet  there  is  another  justification  for  this 
program  which,  over  the  long  run,  Is  probably 
even  more  compelling. 

For  many  years  our  Government  has  de- 
voted much  time,  much  effort,  and  much 
money  toward  creating  a  better  understand- 
ing of  America  among  the  peoplea  of  the 
world — lt5  policies,  its  institutions,  its  aspira- 
tions, and  its  people.  We  have  done  this  in 
the  realization  that  such  understanding  is 
the  bedrock  upon  which  our  foreign  rela- 
tions and  claims  to  world  leadership  must 
ultimately  be  based. 

Unfortunately,  the  true  American  Image 
has  often  been  blurred  and  distorted  in  the 
eyes  of  our  foreign  friends  through  impres- 
sions left  by  Hollywood  movies  and  foreign 
newswrlters.  It  is  constantly  and  deliber- 
ately being  misrepresented  by  Communist 
propaganda. 

To  counteract  these  false  Impressions  we 
have  soueht  to  paint  an  accurate  picture  of 
this  country  by  Voice  of  America  broadcasts, 
through  the  pictorial  displays  of  our  USIS, 
and  by  actually  transporting  abroad  bits 
and  pieces  of  the  American  scene — as  we 
did  in  our  farm  exhibit  at  the  recent  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Fair  in  India.  Neces- 
sary as  these  activities  may  be,  we  can  all 
agree  that  they  are  hardly  a  substitute  for 
actually  seeing  this  country.  If  it  is  our 
objective  to  let  foreigners  know  what  this 
Nation  is  really  like,  money  spent  for  pro- 
moting travel  to  this  cotmtry  shotild  cer- 
tainly yield  a  far  greater  return  than  any 
equivalent  amount  spent  for  our  other  in- 
formation programs. 

Aptly  summing  up  this  aspect  of  why  a 
program  of  Government  travel  promotion  is 
needed  is  the  thought  that  "this  action  will 
finally  contribute  the  one  element  which  has 
been  missing  for  so  long  In  our  'good  neigh- 
bor' policy.  A  good  neighbor,  after  all, 
usually  invites  you  over  to  his  house." " 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  suggested 
that  primary  responsibility  for  travel  promo- 
tion should  be  given  to  our  U.S.  Information 
Service.  This  alternative  has  been  given 
careful  consideration.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  however,  that  although  the  USIS 
has  an  Important  supplementary  role  to  per- 
form, the  main  Job  of  encouraging  commer- 
cial tourism  to  this  country  should  be  kept 
separate  from  our  Information  program. 
Most  foreign  governments  have  distinguished 
these  functions,  and  we  believe  wisely  so." 

VI.    PROGRAM    ELEMENTS 

A  truly  effective  balanced  effort  to  de- 
velop foreign  travel  demands  purposeful 
direction,  backed  by  adequate  funds.  8. 
8102,  as  amended,  provldea  the  framework 
for  such  a  program.  Its  essential  features 
are: 

(a)  A  comprehensive  campaign  to  attract 
more  foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States 
(sec.    2(a)(1)):  The    key    element    of    the 


proposed  new  approach  to  travel  policy  Is 
set  forth  In  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
Specifically,  It  Is  Intended  that  the  new  Of- 
fice of  International  Travel  should  utilize 
the  same  general  techniques  employed  with 
such  success  by  the  national  tourist  offices 
of  other  countries,  including  the  overseas 
distribution  of  promotional  materials  to 
travel  and  tourist  agencies,  lectures,  film  and 
poster  displays,  and,  where  appropriate, 
mass  media  advertising."  Such  activities 
should  be  designed  to  reach  directly  to  the 
broad  mass  of  potential  travelers  to  the 
United  States.  Among  other  things,,  they 
should  be  aimed  at  dispelling  the  exag- 
gerated Ideas  of  many  foreigners  on  the  cost 
of  visiting  this  country .»♦ 

The  establishment  of  oversea  travel  of- 
fices, provided  for  in  section  2(b)  (4),  would 
be  an  essential  part  of  any  such  promotional 
campaign.  The  committee  suggests  that  10 
to  15  offices  might  eventually  be  established, 
principally  in  Europe  and  Latin  America. 

(b)  Encouragement  of  better  host  facili- 
ties (sec.  2(a)  (2) )  :  No  matter  how  well  exe- 
cuted abroad,  any  program  to  stimulate  In- 
creased foreign  tourism  wii:  be  doomed  to 
failure  unless  adequate  attention  is  given  to 
assuring  that  our  visitors  are  properly  re- 
ceived and  that  their  special  needs  are  met." 
This  task  Is  all  the  more  challenging  in  view 
of  language  problems  and  differences  In 
travel  customs  between  this  country  and 
abroad.  Efforts  must  also  be  made  to  de- 
velop and  popularize  more  low-cost  travel 
facilities,  package  tours,  etc.  Industry  has 
Indicated  It  Is  ready  to  cooperate  In  this 
task. 

(c)  Renewed  emphasis  upon  travel  facil- 
itation and  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
travel,  (sec.  2(a)  (S)):  This  provision  Is  In- 
tended to  apply  to  all  cross-frontier  travel, 
whether  by  American  or  foreign  citizens. 
Thanks  to  greater  recognition  by  most 
countries — Including  the  Soviet  Union — of 
the  Importance  of  visitor  exchange  to  inter- 
national understanding,  foreign  travel  has 
generally  become  a  more  pleaaant  and  less 
arduous  venture  than  in  past  years.  Yet 
many  problems  stUl  exist  and  further 
progress  along  these  lines  remains  to  be 
accomplished.  A  most  Important  function 
Implicit  In  the  mandate  of  the  new  Office  of 
International  Travel  is  Its  intended  role  as 
chief  spokesman  In  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment for  the  philosophy  of  liberalized  travel. 

(d)  Cooperation  with  other  Government 
agencies:  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing 
point  are  the  provisions  requiring  coopera- 
tion with  various  public  bodies  concerned 
with  travel  (sec.  2(b)(2)),  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  existing  Federal  facilities  (sec.  2(b) 
( 1 ) ) .  Regardless  of  the  eventual  extent  of 
the  new  Office  of  International  Travel  activ- 
ities abroad,  our  foreign  posts  and  USIS 
centers  must  necessarily  play  an  Important 
supplementary  part  In  carrying  out  an  ex- 
panded travel  program.  The  new  Office 
should  also  work  closely  with  the  State, 
Justice,  and  Treasury  Departments  on  tech- 
nical assistance,  hnmlgratlon  and  customs 
problems,  as  well  as  with  State  and  local 
tourist  promotion  agencies.  It  is  also  In- 
tended that  through  the  Director  of  OIT  the 
United  States  will  be  provided  for  the  first 
time  with  adequate  high-level  specialized 
representation  at  International  travel  con- 
ferences and  In  such  organizations  as  the 
International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Or- 
ganizations. 


»  Testimony  of  Somerset  Waters  (hearings, 
p.  90). 

"  For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see 
testimony  of  WlUlam  Patterson  (hearings, 
p.  137). 


**  For  an  impressive  example  of  what  might 
be  accomplished  In  this  field  see  testimony 
of  David  Ogllvy  (hearings,  pp.  90-9S) . 

»*  See,  e.g.,  testimony  of  Royal  Ryan  (hear- 
ings, p.  Ill);  testimony  of  Somerset  Waters 
(hearings,  p.  88) . 

*See  statement  of  Eric  Priedhelm  (hear- 
ings, p.  181). 
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(e)  Cooperation  with  private  Industry 
(sec.  2(b)  (2) )  :  Perhaps  even  more  Important 
to  Its  success  will  be  OIT's  ability  to  main- 
tain an  active  worlcing  relationship  with  the 
private  travel  and  tourist  accommodation 
industries.  Such  cooperation  is  particularly 
vital  to  the  Office's  responsibility  for  en- 
couraging the  development  ol  better  host 
arrangements  and  facilities  for  foreign 
visitors.  To  better  assure  that  the  counsel 
and  assistance  of  private  industry  is  sought 
and  received,  S.  3102  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  12-man  Travel  Advisory  Board 
(sec.  4) ,  at  least  half  of  whose  members  shall 
be  representatives  of  the  travel  and  related 
Industries. 

A  counterpart  to  these  proviiiions  is  the 
injunction  contained  in  section  2(bM5) 
against  Office  activities  which  might  offer 
adverse  competition  to  segments  of  private 
industry.  Representatives  of  travel  agents 
have  occasionally  expressed  the  fear  that 
Government  tourist  offices  abroad  might  en- 
gage in  providing,  arranging  for,  or  issuing 
tickets  or  coupons  for  transportation,  ac- 
commodations, or  other  travel  facilities.*' 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  such  services 
are  not  to  be  performed  by  the  Office  of 
International  Travel. 

(f)  An  initial  authorized  budget  of  up  to 
$5  million  I  sec.  6):  Considering  the  re- 
sources which  the  Office  of  International 
Travel  will  require  for  launching  an  effective 
campaign  to  attract  foreign  visitors,  your 
committee  is  convinced  that  the  authorized 
level  of  financing  is  modest  indeed.  Several 
witnesses  at  the  hearings  stated  that,  if 
anything,  the  proposed  amount  is  too  small. '^ 
The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  higher  sum  suggested  for  supporting  U.S. 
travel  activities  is  not  intended  to  be  the 
signal  for  creating  a  new  bureaucratic  em- 
pire with  a  large  staff  and  other  expensive 
trimmings.  The  program  envisaged  in  S. 
3102  can  and  should  be  accomplished  with 
a  relatively  small  increase  in  Government 
personnel. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  principal  item  of 
expense  in  this  program  will  be  tlie  costs 
incidental  to  mass  media  advertising.  As  in- 
dicated In  section  2(b)  i3),  the  development 
and  execution  of  such  promotional  activities 
should  be  accomplished  by  obtaining  the 
services  of  professional  public  relations  agen- 
cies and  not  by  OIT  itself.  On  this  basis 
the  annual  cost  of  conducting  a  magazine 
advertising  campaign  typical  of  those  run  in 
the  United  States  by  foreign  tourist  offices 
has  been  estimated  at  $2  million  for  Europe 
alone."  We  assume  that  at  least  an  equiv- 
alent amount  would  be  required  for  this 
purpose  in  Latin  America  and  other  areas. 
This  would  Itave  a  total  of  only  $1  million 
for  developing  other  promotional  material, 
leasing  and  staffing  a  minimum  of  oversea 
offices,  and  providing  a  moderate  increase 
in  Washington  staff. 

Compared  with  $2.5  to  $3  million  tourist 
promotion  budgets  of  nations  like  Great 
Britain  and  Prance,  a  $5  million  figure  can 
hardly  be  described  as  overgenerous.  Brit- 
ain and  FYance  are  much  smaller  countries — 
but.  more  important,  both  currently  enjoy  a 
substantial  tourist  exchange  surplus  in  con- 
trast with  our  billion-dollar  travel  gap.  The 
proposed  amount  is  even  more  defensible  in 
light  of  the  annual  tourist  promotion  budg- 
ets of  countries  such  as  Belgium  ( $1,610.000 ) , 
Switzerland  ($1,890,000),  India  ($1,458,000), 
and  Turkey   ( $1,380,000)  .•»     On  a  per  capita 


•Testimony  of  William  McGrath  (hear- 
ings, p.  123) . 

'"  See.  e.g.,  testimony  of  Royal  Ryan  (hear- 
ings, p.  116):  statement  of  Joseph  McDon- 
ell  (  hearings,  p.  157) . 

'•Testimony  of  David  Ogllvy  (hearings, 
p   93i . 

"  See  hearings,  pp.  64-65,  for  a  more  com- 
plete list  of  foreign  tourist  promotion 
budgets. 
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basii,  it  is  less  than  what  is  spent  for  the 
samn  object  by  all  but  2  of  our  50  States'" 
whoiie  total  expenditures  for  tourist  promo- 
tion this  year  total  over  $17  million. 

the  most  significant  aspect  of  the 
_  question  is  the  evidence  that  toiir- 
]iromotlon  generally  earns  much  more 
It  costs.  The  experience  of  our  own 
shows  that  amounts  spent  on  attract- 
itors  are  returned  many  times  over  in 
lorm  of  additional  tax  revenue  resulting 
tourist  expenditures.  A  conservative 
is  that  1  out  of  every  10  tourist  dol- 
spent  finds  its  way  Into  the  public 
"  Thus  a  national  program  which 
in  an  additional  annual  increase  of 
050  million  in  foreign  tourist  expendl- 
— 5  percent  of  the  current  $970  million 
-would  be  entirely  self-supporting, 
outstanding  and  well-documented  suc- 
3f  tourist  promotion  campaigns  recently 
conducted  by  Britain,  Hawaii,  Nassau  and 
Puerto  Rico,  for  ex.imple.'-  would  indicate 
that  a  5-percent  increase  in  visitors'  spend- 
ing :s  an  extremely  modest  expectation  for 
the  program  envisaged  in  the  present 
measure. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washington.  DC.  April  35.  1960. 
Hon    W.ARREN  G.  Magnuson. 
Chairman.    Committee    on     Interstate     arid 
oreign   Commerce,    U.S.   Senate.    Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Mr.    Chairman:    This    Is    in    further 
to    your    letter    of    February   26,    1960, 
ng  the  views  of  this  Dejiartment  in 
to  S    3102.  a  bin   to  strengthen   tlie 
and     foreign     commerce     of     the 
States  by  providing  for  the  e.stablish- 
of    an    Office   of    International    Travel 
Tourism   and   a   Travel   Advisory   B<^ard 
s  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  encourajje 
:  acilltate  International  travel  in  the  In- 
of  promoting  commerce  and  contnb- 
to  better  international  relation.s      To 
end.s.  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
new  Office  of  International  Travel  and 
jm    to   be   located   within    the   Depart- 
of  Commerce  and  headed  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President,  with  Sen- 
approval.     Its  duties  would  include  the 
ment  and  execution  of  a  comprehen- 
avel  promotion  program.  Includlni.^  the 
sive  elimination  of  barrier.s  to  travel: 
oordination    of    all    U.S.    Government 
facilitation    activities;    and    the    col- 
and   dis.'^eminatlon   of  statistics  and 
cal    information    relating   to    interna- 
travel  and  tourism. 

bill  also  provides  for  a  12-man  Travel 
Board  to  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
to advise  and  consult  with  the  afnre- 
Travel  Office  Director  on  all  pro- 
and  policies,  and  from  time  to  time 
it  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
ppralsal  reports  and  recommendations 
Una;  to  activities  in  this  field  Final- 
bill  would  authorize  annual  appro- 
it>ns  for  the.se  purposes  equal  to  one- 
1  percent  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
annually  within  the  United  States 
gn  visitors, 
int  also  to  refer  to  a  similar  bill.  S 
)rlginally  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
Z^ommittee  but  now  before  your  com- 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  generally 
as  S.  3102,  namely,  to  facUitate  and 
encourage  two-way  International  travel.  It 
differs  from  S.  3102,  however,  In  that  it  pro- 
vides or  a  Joint  executive  branch.  Industry, 
and   public   U.S.   Travel   Commission   to   de- 


OMo  and  Indiana.     For  a  complete  list 
Stajte  promotional  budgets  see  hearings, 


Hawaii  estimates  a  return  of  16  percent 
testimony  of  Somerset  Waters,  hearings, 


testimony  of  Somerset  Waters  (hear- 
I.  84-85):  testimony  of  David  Ogllvy 
P  91). 


velop  specified  international  travel  facilita- 
tion programs  and  activities,  and  also  a 
U.S.  Office  of  International  Travel  to  execute 
such  programs  and  activities,  both  to  be 
located  administratively  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  And,  it  would 
authorize  annual  appropriations  for  those 
purfxises  equal  to  1  jiercent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  annually  wllhln  the 
United  States  by  foreign  visitors,  exctptmg 
those  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

This  Department  is  very  much  In  accord 
with  the  objective  of  these  bills.  Interna- 
tional travel,  as  an  Industry  and  employer, 
ius  well  as  an  clement  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
m'.'iits  and  in  our  foreign  relations.  Is  of 
major  and  increasing  significance.  It  is 
understandable  and  proper.  theref(jre.  that 
the  Congress  is  interested  ahaig  with  the 
executl". e  branch  in  ghlng  more  attention 
and    recognition    to   this   subject. 

We  approve  generally  of  the  provisions 
of  the  main  .sections  of  these  bills  (section 
3  or  S  3102:  sections  3  and  4  of  S  3162)  In- 
sof.tr  :i.s  they  describe  executive  branch  activ- 
ities in  this  field  As  a  matter  uf  fi'.ct. 
as  you  know,  this  Department  has  for  some 
time  now  been  engaged  In  modest  but  nut 
Ineffective  mfernatlonal  travel  promotion  ac- 
liviTies  along  thore  same  lines  as  a  part  of 
our  basic  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  promoTlon  of  foreign  commerce  The 
Important  thing.  It  seems  to  us.  Is  fur  th'< 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  to  ;i.K.sure 
that  sufficient  rpsv)urces  are  .usslgned  to  carry 
out  needed  activities.  Some  Infirm.itlon 
concerning  the  nature  and  results  of  our 
present  progr.am  and  activities  has  alreadv 
been  furnished  to  your  committee  staff,  and 
we  '^hall  be  prepiired  to  describe  them  to  you 
In  more  detail  during  t'le  c<^nirse  of  your  i:p- 
r.-nung  hearir,gs  on  S.  3102  and  S  3162 
early  nexf  month 

We  also  nf)te  with  favor  cert.iin  <■(  the 
principles  of  operation  set  forth  in  the.^e 
bills,  including  the  ftiU  utilization  nf  exist- 
ing Government  farlHtles:  consultation  and 
cooperation  with  private  firm.<;  and  local  and 
State  org:in!:'ations:  and  the  avf>ld:uife  of 
any  adverse  competition  with  private  Indus- 
try. Thc.':e  arc  very  much  In  line  with  the 
policies  that  guide  us  in  our  pre.sent  oper- 
ations In  this  field 

We  have,  however,  reservations  as  l.i  ttie 
need  or  administrative  desirability  of  the 
proDDsal  to  e;-tab!lsh  by  law  a  separate  ..i:d 
qu.isi-independcni  Office  for  this  puri).,.se. 
and  we  have  similar  reservations  as  to  this 
method  of  establishing  a  Travel  Advi.-^M.-y 
Board  or  US.  Travel  Commi.s.slon  It  would 
bo  l>etter.  we  believe.  If  the  Congre.-s  were 
to  enact  the  main  provisions  of  the  bills,  to 
place  the  authority  and  respoiisibllitv  for 
such  activities  in  the  SecreUirv  of  Com- 
merce and  thus  allow  for  the  exercise  of  his 
operational  discretion  In  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  Congress.  This  woiild  make  pos- 
sible maximum  economical  and  efTective  op- 
ei-atlor.  In  coordination  with  related  .irtivl- 
ties  within  this  Dep;irtment  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Goveniment  It  would  also  I  m.ght 
add.  be  in  line  with  the  Intent  and  purpo.^e 
of  the  several  departmental  reorganizuilon 
plans  enacted  in  recent  years,  following  up  n 
H(xjver  Commission  recommendations 

One  more  point  we  have  referred  aljove 
to  the  provisions  authorizing  an  annual  ap- 
propriation biased  upon  foreign  visitor  ex- 
penditures in  this  country  While  thei-e  is 
some  rational  basis  for  such  provisions,  It 
should  be  noted  that  they  might  turn  out 
to  be  quite  arbitrary  In  actual  practice.  For 
example,  as  travel  to  the  United  States  In- 
creases and  foreign  visitor  expenditures  pro- 
portionately, an  authorization  of  this  nature 
would  likewise  Increase  although  there 
might  In  such  circumstances  be  less  rather 
than  more  need  for  contributing  Govern- 
ment activities  and  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  be  preferable  in  basic  legisla- 
tion  of    this   character   that    the    Congress, 
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upon  your  committee's  recommendation, 
should  indicate  only  generally  Its  view  of 
the  scope  and  Importance  of  the  subject 
matter.  It  should  otherwise  t)e  left  to  the 
regular  budgetary  process  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  determine 
each  year  the  proper  appropriation  for  these 
purposes. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  H.  Mueller. 
Secretary  of  Commerce 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3102)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  strengthen  the  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
OflBce  of  International  Travel  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel 
Advisory  Board." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  want  to  delay  passage  of  the 
travel  bill.  I  surely  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  Washington  for  this 
particular  measure,  and  to  register  my 
support  of  it. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARING  ON 
S.  1571.  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Jime 
23  and  24.  1960,  in  room  3302,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Reorganization  and  Intemationad 
Organizations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  of  which  I  am  the 
chairman,  on  S.  1571,  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Consumers,  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Kefauvir]  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  22  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding myself.  All  persons  wishing  to 
testify  or  submit  statements  should  so 
notify  Mr.  Miles  Scull  of  the  committee 
staff,  room  3304,  New  Senate  Office 
Building,  extension  4754. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quoiiim  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  POST  OFFICE  DE- 
PARTMENT APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  Monday  when  the 
Senate  voted  on  a  motion  to  recede 
from  its  amendment  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  appropriation  bill  as  it  af- 
fected use  of  the  congressional  frank 
to  send  mail  addressed  only  to  "Oc- 
cupant," or  a  similar  unspecified  ad- 
dressee. The  motion  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  49  to  25. 


The  House  proposal  is,  in  my  opinion, 
most  ill  advised,  and  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  able  to  be  present  to  cast  my  vote 
against  it  by  voting  against  the  motion 
to  recede.  I  wish  the  Congressionai. 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  joined  my  49  colleagues 
who  voted  "nay"  yesterday  on  rollcall 
No.  205. 

I  hoi)e  our  conferees  will  stand  firmly 
against  this  prop>osal  in  conference.  sui>- 
ported  as  they  are  by  this  substantial 
vote  of  the  Senate  against  this  use  of 
the  congressional  frank. 


RECONVEYANCE   OP  PROPERTY   IN 
THE   CITY  OF  WAUKEGAN.   TT.T. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  5738 
would  authorize  the  reconveyance  of  cer- 
tain property  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  order  that  he,  in  turn,  may  con- 
vey the  property  to  a  port  district  sub- 
ject to  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  suit- 
able public  wharf  which  shall  always  be 
kept  oi>en  to  the  public. 

The  property  in  question  was  conveyed 
originally  in  1914  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  city  of  Waukegan.  The  1914 
conveyance  was  conditioned  upon  the 
city's  maintaining  a  public  wharf  which 
.shall  always  be  held  open  to  the  public. 

The  city  now  desires  to  convey  to  the 
Waukegan  Port  District  for  improvement 
of  harbor  facilities. 

The  conveyance  authorized  by  HH. 
5738  is  the  most  feasible  means  of  trans- 
ferring the  public  wharf  maintenance 
obligation  from  the  city  to  the  port 
district. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  "in 
the  event  the  property  is  not  used  for  the 
aforementioned  purpose  (public  wharf) 
title  thereto  shall  at  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  revert  to  the 
United  States  of  America  which  shall 
have  the  right  of  immediate  entry 
thereon." 

No  violation  of  the  Morse  formula  is 
involved.  That  is  why  I  have  raised  no 
objection  to  passage  of  the  bill. 


GOVERNMENT    LOANS    ON    WHEAT 
AND  OTHER  GRAINS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
will  recall  that  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  24  there  were  printed 
the  names  of  farmers  who  had  received 
Government  loans  on  wheat  and  other 
grains. 

Since  some  Oregon  farmers  were  in- 
cluded in  this  compilation,  I  decided  to 
find  out  from  the  individuals  affected 
what  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  President,  typical  of  the  responses 
I  received  were  letters  from  Mr.  Lester 
P.  King,  of  Helix.  Oreg.,  and  Mr.  R.  T. 
Renner,  of  Lakeview.  Oreg..  both  sub- 
stantial farm  operators.  In  my  judg- 
ment, these  letters,  if  carefully  read  by 
my  colleagues,  will  provide  many  of  the 
answers  to  ill-informed  persons  unfa- 
miliar with  the  operation  and  financing 
of  wheat  farms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lakeview,  Greg. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
Senate  Buildiriff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March 

28  in  regard  to  tlie  Congressional  Record  of 
March  24  relative  to  wheat  loans,  in  which 
you  request  my  thoughts  on  these  problems, 
first  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  gross  mis- 
representation to  the  public  in  regard  to 
subsidies  paid  to  farmers.  For  an  example, 
I  am  furnishing  you  with  my  loan  record, 
as  follows: 

Renner  Ranch 


Year 

IJushek 

.Amount 

Redt-emctl 

1958 

17,848 
lW.«i3 

C,  410 
17.r23 
14.544 
11,967 
18, 431 

5.438 

$31,730.43 
33,  047.  92 
11,938  74 
32, 897.  42 
28, 417. 15 
25. 275. 13 
37,692.93 
11,148.09 

1958 

1957  .         .          .     . 

Do 

1956  . 

1955... 

Januar.v. 

April. 

March 

1954 

1953  . 

April 
Do. 

Total 

112,314 

212, 137.  81 

I  would  estimate  that  over  90  percent  of 
the  wheat  loans  are  paid  back  as  mine  have 
been,  plus  Interest,  which  has  been  raised 
since  1952. 

The  only  reason  that  a  farmer  takes  out  a 
wheat  loan  is  to  get  inunedlate  cash  to  pay 
his  labor,  grocery  bill,  taxes,  and  other  ex- 
penses. Each  year  the  later  market  price  ex- 
ceeds the  loan  price,  so  the  farmer  sells  his 
wheat  when  he  can  receive  more  for  It  than 
the  loan  price,  pays  off  his  loan,  and  has  a 
few  dollars  left.  In  case  he  is  shcH^  he  Is 
forced  to  sell  his  cows,  pigs,  or  chickens  to 
meet  his  note. 

If  the  support  price  is  tfiken  off  then  the 
fanner  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  milling  and 
warehouse  corporations  to  give  him  whatever 
they  feel  like  for  his  crops.  It  Is  my  opin- 
ion that  if  price  support  is  discontinued  It 
would  break  every  small  farmer  In  the  United 
States. 

I  remember  in  the  Hoover  days  when  I 
was  forced  to  sell  my  wheat  to  a  warehouse 
company  for  55  cents  per  hundred,  sacked 
In  new  sacks  for  which  I  had  to  pay  14 
cents  each. 

The  reason  that  I  say  there  is  a  misrepre- 
sentation to  the  taxpayers  In  regard  to  farm 
subsidies  is  because  the  reports  put  out  to 
the  public  Include  all  loans  that  are  prac- 
tically all  paid  back  with  Interest,  pltis  all 
Forest  Service  expenses  and  all  other  things 
that  come  under  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  win  say  in  closing  that  I  believe  the  soil 
bank  Is  the  biggest  farce  that  has  ever  been 
put  into  practice.     I  would  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain my  reasons  to  you  at  a  later  date. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  T.  Renner. 

Helix.  Oreg. 
The  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Waynz:  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  taking  the  time  to  write  me  about 
the  hearing  that  Is  coming  up  relative  to 
maximum  loan  limits  on  wheat  and  barley 
under  the  Government  loan  programs.  I 
will  try  and  give  you  some  information  on 
my  position. 

Normally,  I  produce  50,000  to  60.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  annually,  and  from  700  to  1,000 
tons  of  barley.  A  farming  unit  of  this  size 
Is  probably  somewhat  above  the  average  of 
the  ordinary  grain  farmer.  However,  In  or- 
der to  have  an  efBclent,  economical  opera- 
tion, a  person  In  this  country  needs  a  good 
sized  acreage  unit  to  farm.    This  helps  make 
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for  efficiency  In  a  farm  operation  at  a  time 
when  our  mariEet  prices  are  tending  to  go 
down  and  the  costs  of  things  we  buy  are 
constantly  increasing. 

Tiie  outfit  that  I  use  on  this  farming  vuiit 
Is  worth  $92,000  today  on  the  basis  of  depre- 
ciated book  value.  In  addition,  it  ta^es 
$50,000  to  $60,000  a  year  of  operating  capital 
or  worlclng  capital  to  handle  this  operation. 
Total  acreage  farmed  on  thia  ranch  is  4.500 
acres  of  dry  land  grain  ground.  Under  the 
sununer-fallow  method,  which  Is  necessary 
in  this  area,  my  wheat  allotment  runs  about 
1.100  acres  of  wheat  each  year  and  700  acres 
of  barley.  Of  the  total  amount  of  acres 
farmed,  I  own  720  acres  and  the  rest  is  leased 
ground.  My  rental  is  mostly  one-third  of 
the  crop,  with  a  small  portion  of  acres  at 
two-fifths  of  the  crop  rental. 

The  last  several  years  I  have  been  taking 
a  Government  loan  only  on  a  portion  of  my 
crop.  As  a  general  rule.  I  only  utilize  the 
loan  feature  to  protect  myself  when  the 
open  market  prices  drop  below  the  estab- 
lished support  price.  I  dont  think  there 
should  be  a  maximum  limit  put  on  the 
amount  that  I  can  borrow  on  the  crops 
which  I  produce,  as  this  would  penalize  my 
ability  to  have  an  efficient  operation  as  well 
as  penalizing  a  number  of  the  other  grow- 
ers having  similar  clrcunistances  in  this 
area.  Of  all  the  years  that  I  have  utilized 
the  Government  loan  to  protect  myself 
against  market  prices  being  below  loan 
prices,  I  know  of  only  2  years  that  I  did  not 
redeem  those  Government  loans.  All  of  the 
other  times,  I  redeemed  the  Government 
loans  and  paid  them  off  in  cash,  plus  the 
accrued  interest  to  date  on  the  loan.  The 
reason  the  loan  feature  is  in  there  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  grower  from  the  open  market  prices 
going  below  the  support  prices  that  Con- 
gress agrees  are  to  be  given  under  the  Uw, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  have  utilized  these 
loans.  It  does  not  seem  right  to  me  that 
a  limit  should  be  placed  on  anyone's  ability 
to  utillae  the  loan  to  protect  against  the  es- 
tablished support  price. 

As  you  know  and  must  be  aware,  the 
wheat  farmer  has  been  lised  as  the  whipping 
poet  in  publicity  articles  and  ^-eports  that 
have  appeared  in  newspapers  and  some  lead- 
ing magazines  around  this  Nation.  Theae 
articles  all  give  the  public  the  impreasion 
that  us  farmers  are  given  this  money  rather 
than  loaned  this  money.  It  is  not  made 
clear  that  a  vast  proportion  of  these  loans 
are  paid  back  in  cash  with  full  interest  and 
the  grain  sold  on  the  open  market  during 
the  marketing  period.  For  example,  I  took 
a  loan  only  on  my  barley  this  year,  because 
the  barley  prices  at  harvest  time  were  too 
low  in  relation  to  the  support.  Since  that 
time,  the  market  has  come  up,  I  have  re- 
deemed my  loan,  paid  it  off  in  full,  and  sold 
my  barley  on  the  open  market  and  it  Is  gone 
out  of  the  coiintry. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
myself  on  this  subject,  which  I  am  sure  you 
realize  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  economy 
of  this  eastern  Oregon  country. 
Sincerely, 

Lister  P.  King. 
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EXTENSION  OP  THE  SUGAR  ACT 
OP  1948 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  Ontario,  Nys- 
sa,  and  Vale,  Oreg.,  have  brought  to  my 
attention  a  resolution  adopted  on  May 
15  in  support  of  S.  3361,  to  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948. 

The  sugar  beet  industry  is  a  major 
one  In  this  area  of  eastern  Oregon; 
therefore,  I  feel  that  the  views  of  major 
Oregon  producers  should  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  from  other  sections  of 
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country  who  also  have  a  vital  in- 

in  this  Important  legislation. 

President.  Sugar  Workers  Local 

8    of    Nyssa.    Oreg..    through    Mr. 

Russell   of    that   city,    has   also 

to   my    attention    the    interest 

in   Sugar   Act   extension  by   the 

of  his  local.    Mr.  President. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  On- 

,  Nyssa  and  Vale  Chambers  of  Com- 

resolution,  together  with  resolu- 

No.  8  of  the  International  Council 

Sugar   V7orkers,   be  printed   at   this 

in  my  remarks. 

being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows: 

Malheur  County.  In  the  State  of 

on  is  devoted   primarily   to  agriculture 

hich   sugar  beets,    which    accounts    f'T 

than  18,000  acres.   Is  one  of  the  pre- 

nt  crops;   and 

the  production  of  sugar  beets  in 
eur  County  during  the  past  10  years 
been  a  stabilizer  of  the  general  econuiiiy 

farming  area;  and 
ereas  by  reason   of   said   crop   Malheur 
ty   has   also   had   the   economic  advan- 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient 
sugar  factories  in  the  Nation;   and 

the  beet  sugar  industry  with  its 
has   also   been   instrumental    In 
ievelopment  of  a  substantial  cattle  in- 
In  the  area;  and 

the  agricultural   success   of   this 

Is  attributable  in  large  measure  to  the 

of     the    Sugar    Act    of     1948.     as 

which  has  made  possible  a  sound 

beet  sugar  economy;  and 

,  a  healthy  domestic  sugar  Indus- 

not  only  essential  to  our  Nation,  espe- 

during  the  unsettled  and   discordant 

ip  between  the  United  Stat<>s  and 

,  but  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  M.ilheur 

ty;  and 

,  it  is  necessary  that  the  present 
Act   which   expires   on   December   31, 
be  extended;  and 

S.  3361,  a  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  for 

has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 

TJnlted   States   by  Senator   Ellevdeh 

I^uisiana    and    provides    the    necessary 

for  the  continuation  of  a  healthy 

sugar  Industry:   Now,  therefore, 

the   undersigned    chambers    of   com- 

of  the  cities  of  Ontario,   Nyssa.   and 

In  the  State  of  Oregon,  as  representa- 

of  the  farmers,  businessmen,  and  em- 

of   our   respective   communities,   do 

resolve: 

rhat  we  support  the  speedy  enactment 

3361  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 

lended,   for   4   years   from   the  date   of 

eviration,  for  the  reason  that  a  sound 

sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  maln- 

of  our  national  welfare. 

at  we  favor  the  provision  therein  for 

of  the  basic  quota  of  the  domestic 

axea   from    1,800.000    tons    to    1.950,000 

md    of   the   domestic   cane   area   from 

tons  to  550.000  tons  for  the  reason 

3ur  increased  population  requires  ex- 

of  domestic  sugar  production. 

"^at  we  favor  the  provision  for  Presi- 

authority,  when  Congress  is  not  in 

,  to  cut  the  quota  of  a  foreign  coun- 

lenever  it  is  necessary  in  the  national 

or   to   insure  adequate  sugar  sup- 

for  the  reason  that  such  authority  will 

a  means  for  prompt  handling  of  any 

sugar  problems. 

we  favor  the  provision   that  if  a 

Is  declared  in  the  quota  for  any  for- 

jountry,   other   than    the   Philippines, 

q^ota  of  such  coimtry  shall  be  reduced 

at   year,   for   the  reason    that   It   will 
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prevent  dumping  of  foreign  sugar  on  our 
country  to  depress  our  domestic  market; 
we  do  hereby  further 

Resolve  that  the  members  of  the  Oregon 
congressional  delegation  be  urged  to  sup- 
port S.  3361  to  prompt  passage  a.s  being  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Statp  of  Orepon.  '. 

In    witness    whereof,    we    ha\e    hereiiyito 
caused  this  re8<ilutlon  to  be  executed  by  our 
organizations  after  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
thereof  by  our  re.sjjective  memberships. 
D.ited  this   15th  dav  of  May  1960. 

Ont.abio  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
H    F.  LxJGVE, 

Sccrrtai  y. 
NY«;s.^  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Ralph  Lawrence, 

Sfcretarif. 
Vale  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Donald  C.  Hosler. 

Secretary. 


Resolutio-n  8 
Whereas  Uie  Jones-Costlgan  Supar  Act  of 
192i  and  subsequent  reenoctnients  in 
amended  forms  h.ive  served  to  sUiblllze  the 
domct^lio  sugar  Industry  both  beet  and 
Cine;  and  have  maintained  producers  and 
prore.ssors  of  sugar;  and  have  provided  .ide- 
quate  supplies  of  sugar  for  consumers  at 
reasonable  prices;  and  have  offered  a  share 
of  the  dome.stlc  sugar  market  to  foreign 
supply  areiis.  thereby  tending  to  BtabiUze 
the  economy  of  those  countries  and  en- 
courage Interchange  of  goods  with  those 
areas  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all;  and 

Whereas    the    current    Sugar    Act    expires 
December  31.  1960;  and 

Whereas,  unless  the  current  Sugar  Act  be 
amended  and  reenacted,  the  sugar  Industry 
of  the  domedtic  areits  and  foreign  areits  con- 
tributing to  our  market  will  be  f.iced  with 
a  chaotic  marketing  of  sugar  adversely  and 
.seriously  affecting  the  Interests  and  members 
of  these  unions,  f.armers,  merchants,  proc- 
essors and  BURar  consumers:  Therefore  be  It 
Resolved.  That  the  International  Council 
of  Sugar  Workers  Unions  and  its  34 
locals  individually.  afHUated  with  the 
AFL-CIO,  assembled  In  convention  in  Spo- 
kane. Wash,  this  19th  day  of  May  1960, 
emphatically  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  the  Ellender  bill,  S. 
361.  or  a  similar  bill,  also  that  all  interested 
persons  in  the  22  beet  growing  States  ex- 
pre.ss  to  those  responsible  for  the  sugar  leg- 
islation the  urgency  of  supporting  a.  3361; 
and  be  It  further 

Rrsohrd.  That  the  delegates  of  the  nth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International 
Council  of  Sugar  Workers  Instruct  the  exec- 
utive board  to  have  mimeographed  250 
copies  of  this  resolution  and  each  delegate 
be  supplied  with  3  copies  of  same  to  be  sent 
from  this  convention  by  airmail  to  the  US. 
Senators  and  Congressmen  In  his  State  or 
dLstrict;  and  be  It  further 

Rcfiolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resoIutif)n 
be  transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Sugar  Workers  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  of  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  the  news  service,  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations. 

I.  D.  Ellitson. 
K.  C.  BscK. 

W.    L.    CULBERTSON. 

Paul  A.  BtrriER, 
Clyde  Garner. 


FEBDVILLE,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
summer  I960  issue  of  the  Grain  Quarter- 
ly, a  publication  of  the  National  Federa- 
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tion  of  Grain  Cooperatives,  there  is  an 
ai-ticle  entitled,  "Peedville,  U.8-A.," 
which,  in  my  judgment,  will  be  of  inter- 
est to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  cooperative  sky- 
scraper in  the  fagebush,  and  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  vision  of  east  Oregon  farm- 
eis  who  banded  together  in  the  Pendle- 
ton Grain  Growei's  Cooperative. 

I  salute  this  cooperative  upon  its  ac- 
complishment, and  I  know  that  the 
eight-story  feed  mill  wUl  justify  in  its 
operation  the  confidence  of  its  backers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

FBtDVILLX,    U.S.A. 

A  new  skyscraper  of  the  sagebrush — a 
pushbutton  feed  mill  eight  stories  high — be- 
gan running  full  blast  out  eastern  Oregon 
way  early  last  year.  This  new  feed  mill  of 
Pendleton  Grain  Growers.  Inc.,  stands  alone 
and  220  feet  tall  about  2  miles  out  in  the 
sagebrush  country  of  Hermiston. 

It  looks  out  over  the  long  vistas  of 
Umatilla  County,  where  progressive  ranchers 
have  built  a  cooperative  with  the  variety 
and  scope  to  match  their  land  and  one  that's 
grown  into  one  of  the  largest  local  opera- 
tions in  the-country,  with  a  dollar  volume 
last  year  of  916  million. 

Pendleton  Grain  Growers — PGG — is  a  co- 
operative in  motion.  It  has  taken  on  the 
frontiersman  spirit  still  present  in  our  last 
great  frontier,  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Its 
management  men  have  bad  the  verve  and  the 
vision  to  hew  out  some  new  and  interesting 
activities  and  at  the  same  time  keep  to  the 
fundamentals  of  their  co-op's  business. 

PGO  Is  one  of  the  very  active  local  co- 
operatives aflUlated  with  North  Pacific  Grain 
Growers,  Inc.,  the  Portland,  Oreg.,  member  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives 

Grain  marketing  is  the  primary  function 
of  the  Pendleton  affiliate.  But  this  is  only 
one  of  the  activities  that  make  PGG  a  vital 
force  in  the  lives  of  thousands  of  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  northeastern  Oregon,  says  W.  A. 
"Dick"  Richards.  North  Pacific's  general  man- 
ager. 

The  Pendleton  co-op  operates  large  retail 
feed,  seed,  chemical,  machinery  and  hard- 
ware stores.  It  offers  extraordinary  services 
to  farmers  In  the  way  of  soils  service  labora- 
tories, protein  analysis  and  livestock  service. 
It  takes  part  In  4-H.  PPA.  civic  and  service 
club  activities. 

The  reason  Pendleton  Grain  Growers  was 
organized  is  simple.  It  was  needed.  In  1929- 
30.  practically  all  Umatilla  County  farmers 
were  In  real  financial  trouble,  and  they  or- 
ganized PGO  as  a  means  of  cooperating  In 
Joint  action  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  each. 
In  1934,  PGG  consolidated  with  Umatilla 
Oil  Co.  and  entered  the  petroleum  supply 
business.  In  1938.  they  leased  the  grain 
handling  facilities  of  the  Farmers  National 
Grain  Corp..  which  consisted  of  1,200,000 
bushels  of  sack  warehouse  space. 

As  a  means  of  lowering  marketing  costs 
for  the  farmer's  product,  they  pioneered 
barge  shipment  of  wheat  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  established  a  river  terminal  at 
Umatilla,  Oreg.  The  first  barge  load  left 
UmatllU  In  1940. 

A  fleet  of  trucks  was  put  Into  operation  to 
bring  the  grain  from  local  elevators  located 
near  the  actual  fields.  Today,  PGG  owns  4.3 
million  bushels  of  bulk  elevator  storage  con- 
sisting of  14  federally  licensed  plants. 

Besides  marketing  and  storing  grain,  POO 
Is  extensively  engaged   in  other  operations. 


The  cooperative  operates  two  feed  mills. 
Their  mill  at  Hermiston  manufactures  about 
65  tons  of  feed  dally.  Retail  feed  stores  are 
located  In  Hermiston,  Pendleton,  Pilot  Bock, 
and  Echo. 

In  1955,  POG  distributed  3.4  million 
pounds  of  fertlllBer,  primarily  I4H,  which 
PGG  Introduced  to  the  area  In  1949.  A  com- 
plete soils  testing  analysis  service  is  offered 
to  patrons.  Facilities  arc  also  avaUable  for 
feed  protein  aniilysls.  A  seed  cleaning  and 
treating  plant  is  operated  In  Pendleton  for 
treatment  of  grass  seeds,  dry  peas,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats. 

Pendleton  has  adopted  enlightened  man- 
agement, employee,  and  member  relations 
practices.  It  makes  good  use  of  its  directors 
by  appointing  them  to  committees  to  study 
specific  problems  or  expansion  plans. 

Since  PGG  went  into  the  feed  business  In 
the  early  fifties,  its  feed  volvmie  has  grown 
from  $200,000  to  over  »3  million. 

Its  old  mill  in  Hermiston,  now  a  supply 
store  as  the  milling  operations  moved  out 
to  the  new  site,  by  6ome  miracle  of  push  and 
make-do  had  been  turning  out  116  tons  of 
pelleted  rations  on  a  24-hour  shift  when  It 
was  only  supposed  to  produce  60  tons  on  an 
around-the-clock  basis.  Bven  as  the  biggest 
feed  supplier  In  eastern  Oregon,  PGO  had  to 
turn  many  ranchers  away  because  it  just 
couldn't  produce  enough  feed  for  all  po- 
tential users. 

To  illustrate  the  volume  of  feed  handled. 
R.  M.  McKennon,  manager  of  the  seed  and 
feed  division,  and  his  staff  recently  received 
an  award  for  the  highest  tonnage  handled 
In  the  North  Pacific  division  of  a  major  feed 
company  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  co- 
operative mainly  takes  locally  grown  grain 
and  mixes  this  with  the  feed  company's 
supplements. 

Hence  the  need  for  the  new  million -dollar 
mill,  set  down  on  a  425-acre  site  called,  fit- 
tingly, Peedville.  This  large  a  site  was 
bought  to  give  room  for  expansion  Into  other 
related  activities  near  the  mlU. 

The  new  mill  has  a  completely  automatic 
mixing  system  for  160  tons  of  finished  and 
pelleted  feed  for  each  8-hoiu-  shift.  Its  eight 
fioors  have  bins  and  modem  equipment  and 
facilities  to  turn  out  a  complete  line  of 
feeds. 

It  adapts  its  operations  to  what  customers 
want — an  already  mixed  feed  In  bulk  or  pal- 
let, one  made  to  order  by  using  the  rancher's 
home  grown  grain  and  adding  supplements, 
or  even  the  new  and  still  experimental  hay 
wafers. 

The  member  can  drive  up  to  handy  load- 
ing bins  for  the  feed  himself  or  he  can  have 
one  of  the  four  bulk  trucks  deliver  It  to 
his  ranch.  Bulk  delivery  costs  him  about 
$3.40  a  ton  less  than  sacked  feeds,  and  also 
saves  labor  at  the  plant  and  on  the  ranch. 
The  mill  has  a  $30,000  corn  dryer  and 
molasses  mixing  equipment.  Outside,  It  has 
storage  space  and  sheds  to  handle  large 
quantities  of  hay  and  forage.  In  a  separate 
building  is  the  hay  wafer  machine. 

This  machine  is  an  example  of  the  associa- 
tion's willingness  to  take  a  calculated  risk  on 
something  new.  In  May  of  1958,  PCK>  re- 
ceived the  first  machine  developed  specifical- 
ly to  compress  coarse  chopped  hay  Into  a  bun 
or  wafer  form  with  grain  and  other  supple- 
ments added. 

Pricing  feed  Is  an  open  secret  In  this  co- 
operative. Any  member  can  come  in  to  see 
how  much  each  Ingredient  put  into  his  feed 
costs  the  mill  and  how  much  he  paid  for  hav- 
ing It  mixed. 

The  feed  division  works  at  both  merchan- 
dising and  selling.  They  use  various  incen- 
tives— special  oommlsslons,  sales  campaigns, 
and  the  like. 

As  p>art  of  a  larger  educational  program, 
the  co-op  has  set  up  an  irrigated  livestock 
ranch  as  a  subsidiary  corporation.     Aim  of 


this  demonstration  project  is  to  be  a  catalytic 
agent  to  help  buUd  back  the  feeding  and 
livestock  Industry  of  the  region — one  that's 
gone  consistently  downhill  In  the  past  2 
decades. 

James  Hill,  general  manager  of  the  Pen- 
dleton cooperative,  explained  the  program 
like  this:  "We've  been  wondering  just  what 
the  future  Is  for  our  land  out  here.  We  have 
to  produce  grain  as  this  is  mostly  dry  land 
farming  country.  But  we  want  to  walk  much 
more  of  oiu-  grain  to  market  In  livestock 
packages  for  several  reasons.  Among  them 
are  the  following : 

"We  don't  think  It's  a  good  idea  to  be  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  price  we  can  get  for 
grain  under  today's  market  conditions. 

"Grain  turned  Into  meat  or  poultry  nor- 
mally gives  the  producer  a  bigger  return,  and 
adds  substantial  new  economic  activity  to 
our  area. 

"We're  In  a  deficit  livestock  producing  area, 
but  one  with  a  fast  growing  population.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  us  to  ship  out  the 
grain  to  other  areas,  then  ship  it  back  in  the 
form  of  processed  meat  and  poultry.  That 
means  paying  transportation  and  other  han- 
dling charges  both  ways. 

"The  problems  economic  integration  is 
bringing  farmers  also  enter  into  our  think- 
ing. We  firmly  believe  farmers  and  ranchers 
can  run  their  own  show,  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  help  them  get  an  even  break 
and  steer  clear  of  complete  domination  by 
other  Integrators." 

Mr.  Hill  went  on:  "So  we  began  to  think 
several  years  ago  about  what  we  could  do 
about  this.  We  did  some  pretty  thorough 
surveys  between  1964  and  1966." 

Because  of  the  facts  confirmed  In  these 
surveys,  PGG's  board  decided  that  UmatlUa 
County  and  adjacent  areas  had  the  land,  the 
climate,  the  crops,  and  the  stockmen  to  ob- 
tain a  better  balanced  agriculture  by  turn- 
ing out  more  livestock  and  poultry  for  the 
region's  rapidly  expanding  population. 

So  the  cooperative  set  up  a  long-range 
goal  of  wanting  to  put  about  half  the  coun- 
ty's grain  output  of  10  million  bushels  into 
livestock  and  poviltry.  Since  the  county  now 
uses  about  1.5  million  bushels  of  grain  as 
feed,  it  must  work  tor  a  3.6  million  bushel 
feed  expansion  program  for  the  long  pull  over 
the  next  10  years. 

So  this  cooperative  Is  still  on  the  move, 
and  at  the  same  time  It  Is  mitt^ing  an  effort 
to  help  shape  not  only  Its  own  future  but 
that  of  the  agriculture  In  its  region. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OWIC'EK  (Mr. 
Morse  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


CHOICE  OP  SENATOR  CHURCH  AS 
KETSTNOTE  SPEABIK  FOR  DEMO- 
CRATIC   NATIONAL    CONVENTION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  of  pride  that  I  learned  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church]  had  been  selected  to  key- 
note the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion at  Los  Angeles  next  month.  Tills 
has  brought  an  honor  not  only  to  Idaho, 
but  the  entire  West. 

However,  I  think  it  important  to  point 
out  that  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
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Senator's  own  State — with  only  one  ex- 
ception— are  generally  of  the  opposite 
political  faith,  and  yet  they  applauded 
his  selection  in  a  way  that  was  heart- 
warming. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  of  my  own 
State  of  Utah,  with  a  considerable  Idaho 
circulation,  also  pointed  with  pride  to 
the  selection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  editorials  from  both  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  these  Idaho  daily 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  May  26,  1960] 
Demos  Set  ths  Stage 

It  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  Prank  CHrRCH 
and  to  our  neighbor  State  of  Idaho  that  the 
State's  Junior  U.S.  Senator  has  been  chosen 
to  deliver  the  keynote  address  at  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  In  Los  Angeles 
this  July. 

Senator  Chtjrch.  accepting  the  assignment 
with  humility,  recognized  the  grave  respon- 
slblUty  given  him  and  promised  to  "pull  no 
punches"  In  setting  an  aggressive  theme  for 
the  Democratic  campaign. 

Prantc  Chtthch  was  the  youngest  Member 
of  the  Senate  when  he  took  office  in  Janu- 
ary of  1957 — the  fourth  youngest  Senator 
in  U.S.  history.  He  was  then  but  32  years 
of  age.  Still  the  youngest  Senator,  he  has 
won  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  on  both 
Bides  of  the  aisle.  His  reputation  as  an 
orator,  established  when  he  won  an  American 
Legion  national  oratorical  contest  nearly  20 
years  ago,  no  doubt  led  to  his  selection  as 
keynoter,  together  with  the  fact  he  Is  per- 
sonally friendly,  although  uncommitted,  to 
all  the  Democratic   presidential  candidates. 

Another  noteworthy  decision  of  the  party 
leadership  was  to  chooee  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins, 
of  Florida,  as  convention  chairman.  The 
selection  of  a  moderate  southerner  for  this 
important  poet  may  help  guard  against  any 
serious  division  within  the  party  on  the  ex- 
plosive integration  and  civil  rights  Issue. 
This  vigorous  leader  of  a  booming  State 
should  prove  an  able  successor  to  the  veteran 
Democratic  chairman,  Sam  Ratbttkn  of 
Texas,  although  It  may  not  be  easy  for  tele- 
vision viewers  to  get  used  to  a  hirsute  rather 
than  a  bald-headed  gavel  wielder. 


I  From    the    Lewlston    (Idaho)    Morning 
Tribune.  May  25,  1960] 

Framk  Church  Wins  a  Historic  Honor 

The  selection  yesterday  of  Senator  Frank 
Church,  of  Idaho,  as  keynote  speaker  for  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  was  a  his- 
toric honor  for  Idaho — but  a  fully  deserved 
one. 

As  a  political  orator,  the  amazing  young 
statesman  from  Idaho  ranks  among  the  top 
half  dozen  speakers  In  the  Nation  today. 
He  also  has  won  recognition  for  his  Intel- 
ligence, parliamentary  skill,  and  grasp  of  Is- 
sues in  every  branch  of  his  party.  At  the 
age  of  35,  as  a  freshman  In  Congress  and  as 
a  representative  of  one  of  the  least  popu- 
lated States  In  the  Union,  Church  has  be- 
come one  of  the  key  Members  of  the  US. 
Senate. 

As  this  newspaper  noted  editorially  5 
months  ago  in  predicting  that  Chubch  had 
a  good  chance  to  get  the  keynote  position,  he 
had  no  particular  qualifications  for  the  posi- 
tion except  ability.  The  keynote  role  is  one 
of  the  choicest  plums  of  a  national  political 
convention.  It  does  not  ordinarily  go  to  a 
small  State  which  is  not  In  a  position  to 
tlirow  large  blocs  of  votes  one  way  or  another 
In  a  presidential  nomination  struggle.  Nor 
does  such  an  honor  usually  go  to  freshmen 
Senators. 


fir  d 


Ths  magnitude  of  this  honor  might  be  11- 

lustrited  by  the  fact  that  Chtjkch  is   the 

[dahoan  ever  to  be  named  keynoter  for 

national    convention    of    either     political 

He  also  Is  the  first  resident  of  the 

Paciljc  Northwest  to  be  the  keynote  speaker 

Democratic  convention.     The  Republl- 

have  had  two  keynoters  from  the  Pa- 

Worthwest — the  late  U.S.  Senator  Fred- 

Stelwer,   of   Oregon,  In   1936.   and    the 

Gov.  Arthur  B.  Langlle.  of  Washington, 

^56.     But  Idaho  Is  one   of  those  States 

political  parties  simply  do  not  expect 

keynote  speakers. 

Church's  selection  has  become  In- 
rea^ngly  predictable  In  the  last  few  months 
ctxJKCH  rose  In  stature  as  an  orator  on  the 
floor  in  key  legislative  struggles  and 
Tiember  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
in  Congress,  his  qualifications 
keynote  role  became  ever  more  ap- 
parent. There  was  strong  and  formidable 
competition  for  the  choice,  but  the  selec- 
tion :ommittee  obviously  veered  steadily  to- 
ward the  conclusion  that  nobody  else  could 
match  CKtncH  as  a  Democratic  keynoter. 
Thfc  decision  was  virtually  sealed  last  week 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat, 
husetts,  front-running  candidate 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 
Church  a  vigorous,  unqualified  endorse- 
for  the  keynote  role  in  a  speech  at 
Church  Is  on  excellent  terms  with 
another  potent  contender  for  the  nomination, 
Lyndon  Joh.nson,  of  Texas,  and  is 
and  popular  with  all  the  major 
of  his  party.  In  favoring  his  selec- 
all  these  leaders  were  sustained  by  the 
ction  that  he  would  deliver  an  out- 
keynote  address  at  Los  Angeles  In 
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are  confident  that  these  leaders  of  the 

Party  and  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 

viil  not  be  disappointed.    Idaho's  Junior 

campaigned    on   the   slogan    "Idaho 

proud  of  Frank  Church."    In  4  brief 

in   Congress  he  has  transformed   that 

Into   solid,    almost   undisputed    fact. 

tie  has  an  opportunity  to  represent  his 

and  his  State  before  the  national  au- 

,  and  we  are  sure  that  all  the  country 

proud  of  him,  too. 
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[Proiii  the  Twin  Palls  (Idaho)    Times-News. 
May  26,  1960] 

Congratulations,  Senator 
Frank  Church,  it  must  be  admit- 
las  brought  great  recognition  to  Idaho 
'ng  chosen  as  keynoter  for  the  Demo- 
National   Convention   at   Los   Ancelcs 
1. 

quite  a  distinction   in   Itself   for   any- 
fj-om   the  western  part  of  this  country 
chosen    as   keynoter   by   either   major 
party.     Ifs  all  the  more  significant 
we  take  into  consideration  that  Idaho 
a  small  State,  population  wise, 
thing  Senator  Church's  selection   as 
?r  demonstrates,  he  is  far  more  pop- 
1th  the  Democratic  Party   than   most 
in  Idaho  realized.    With  such  nation- 
ecognltlon  and  support,   he  Is   bound 
-  an  Important  part  in  Idaho  and  na- 
politlcs  for  years  to  come, 
recognition  he  has  gained  serves  notice 
Republican  Party  in  Idaho  that  Sen- 
('hurch   will   be   a  powerful    adversary 
with  In  the  future. 
we  have  seldom  agreed  with  Senator 
"s  political  thinking,  particularly   as 
wholesale  government  spending,   we 
admit   he    is   an   outstanding  speaker 
(xceptional  ability,  or  he  never  would 
>een   selected   as   the   Democratic   na- 
keynoter. 
Is  a  great  honor  for  a  man  so  young, 
iting  a  State  which  ordinarily  com- 
llttle  attention  on   the  national   po- 
scene.  at  least  since  the  days  of  the 
ator  Borah. 


Senator  Church  Is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  recognition  he  has  won  for  himself  and 
the  State  of  Idaho. 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  (Idaho)  Post-Register. 
May  26,  1960] 

Prom  Idaho,  the  Keynote  Speaker 
The  selection  of  Senator  Prank  CHiRrn. 
of  Idaho,  as  the  keynote  speaker  for  the 
Demcx;ratlc  National  Convention  in  Los  An- 
geles this  July  sends  a  swell  of  pride  over 
the  State.  It  is  a  historic  event  •  •  •  the 
first  time  that  Idaho  has  ever  produced  a 
party  keynote  speaker  in  its  history.  It  also 
adds  up  to  some  very  important  recognition 
for  Idaho,  the  West  and  for  the  personable 
and  articulate  Senator  Cht'rch. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Church  was  tapped 
for  a  membership  to  the  important  Poreltrn 
Affairs  Committee  suggests  the  caliber  of  the 
impression  that  Senator  Chtrch  has  made 
on  his  colleagues.  It  is  rare  indeed  for  a 
freshman  Senator  to  win  a  seat  on  so  august 
a  Senate  body  His  work  on  the  Senates  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  has  also 
been  characteristically  earnest. 

While  this  newspaper  does  not  always 
agree  with  all  that  Senator  Church  espouses 
on  the  Senate  fltxir — nor  with  any  other  of 
Idaho's  congressloml  delegation  If  their  steps 
appear  errant — one  need  only  hear  Senator 
Church  speak  to  sen.se  the  Impact  of  which 
he  Is  capable.  He  Is  first  of  all  a  ma.ster  of 
expression  He  Is  effective  with  the  light 
preface,  the  suspense  Joke  His  face  and 
manner  achieves  naturally  the  TnnY.  and  voice 
of  studied  earnestness  •  •  •  and  this  can 
range  from  the  conversational  to  the  emo- 
tion-charged appeal  and  all  the  nuance  of 
pitch  In  between.  He  can  take  an  audience 
t^)  the  dramatic  heights  with  tone,  gesture, 
and  wordplay  It  Is  at  times  facile  but  al- 
ways good.  His  speeches  have  the  ring  f)f 
sincerity  with  all  their  polish 

The  Idaho  Senator  represents  a  new  sur- 
gence  of  young,  resourceful  blood  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  A  party  with  so  many  em- 
battled old  heads,  can  use  the  adrenalin  of 
the  young  and  the  vibrant  Like  any  good 
b.xseball  manager  knows,  you  must  alwars 
groom  the  rookies  for  the  day  when  the  kinks 
catch  up  with  the  veterans.  And  this  leaven- 
ing process  cannot  be  superimposed  all  at 
once,  but  here  and  there  •  •  •  to  Inject  new 
spirit,  new  Ideas.  Old  heads  have  a  tendency 
to  think  yeste^rday  was  really  good  enough. 
Also,  with  practically  all  of  the  party  lead- 
ers from  the  East,  Senator  Chttrch's  selec- 
tion provides  a  needed  balance. 

Come  July,  thousands  of  sweaty  Demo- 
cratic Party  delegates  will  suddenly  come  to 
attention  In  Los  Angeles  en  keynote  day. 
They  will  quickly  shed  their  complex  of  dls- 
traction.s.  .Sen.iU)r  Chur(  h.  of  Idaho  will 
be  speaking  •  •  •  and  they  can't  help  but 
listen. 


[From   the   Idaho  Dally  Statesman,  May   26 

19601 

An  Idahoan  in  the  Limelight 
It's  a  matter  for  gratification  all  "round, 
and  particularly  for  Idahoans,  that  the 
choice  of  the  party  leaders  for  keynote 
speaker  at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  ly^s  Angeles  next  month  has 
fallen  upon  Idaho's  young  and  personable 
US    Senator  Frank  Church. 

The  assignment  is  one  of  Importatice  in 
the  operation  of  the  American  two-party 
sy.stem  of  Kovernment. 

The  choice,  as  we  see  it,  is  an  excellent 
one. 

The  3'oung  Senator  is  a  master  of  elo- 
quence He  first  came  Into  prominence  as 
a  youth  when  he  won  the  American  Le- 
gion's national  oratorical  contest,  and  he 
has  not  since  neglected  that  talent.  In  ac- 
ceptance of  Invitations  he  has  been  lately 
ad(ire.ssing  the  graduating  classes  of  sev- 
eral Idaho  high  schools. 
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He  will  be  speaking  at  the  forthcoming 
national  convention  to  an  audience  that's 
been  estimated  at  70  million  persons.  It 
will  likely  be  heard,  as  he  says,  by  "an  at- 
tentive Nation  in  an  anxious  world." 

We  have  the  young  Senator's  word  for  It 
that  he  wUl  be  bending  his  efforts  toward 
delivery  of  "a  fighting  speech."  That,  of 
course,  is  exactly  what's  expected  of  the  con- 
vention keynoter.  Already  he  has  set  as  his 
target  the  "appalling  failures  of  the  Repub- 
lican administration  at  home  and  abroad." 
He  intends  to  pull  no  punches,  he  says, 
while  he  promises  that  there  will  be  "no 
hitting  below  the  belt." 

Of  a  certainty.  Idahoans  In  particular  will 
be  watching  with  keen  Interest  as  the  young 
Senator  tukes  for  the  moment  this  spot  In 
the  limelight  on  the  Nation's  political  stage. 


I  From  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Dally  Idahonian, 
May  25.  1960] 

A  Pine  Honor   for  Senator  Church 

The  Idahonian  reminds  Itself  of  an  edi- 
torial it  published  3'/i  years  ago  when  Prank 
Church  was  elected  U.S.  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  Idahonian  said  then  that  It  wouldn't 
be  Burprlaing  if  the  young  Idahonan,  even 
then  an  orator  of  distinction,  would  not 
loom  high  In  the  ranks  of  his  party  one  day 
and  be  a  serious  contender  for  presidential 
nomination. 

This  appears  even  more  likely  today.  For 
Idaho's  Jtmlor  Senator,  a  mere  35  years  old, 
has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  summer  nominating  convention 
of  his  party  at  Los  Angeles. 

This  Is  a  signal  honor,  not  alone  for  Mr. 
Church  but  for  the  State  of  Idaho.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  Senator  will  ac- 
quit himself  well.  It  will  put  him  In  the 
national  limelight  as  a  figure  of  political 
Importance  to  be  reckoned  w^ith  a  few  years 
hence. 

All  Idaho  can  take  pHde  In  the  accom- 
plishments of  its  Junior  Senator.  The  trib- 
ute paid  him  by  bis  party's  selection  as  key- 
noter will  focus  attention  upon  his  State 
as   well   as  the   handsome   Senator   himself. 


THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  shortly  arrive  from  the  House  H.R. 
12381.  When  it  reaches  the  Senate,  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bilL 
This  is  the  Pubbc  Debt  and  Tax  Rate 
Extension  Act  of  1960.  We  have  had 
some  difficulty  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
leases  to  medical  research  organizations, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
had  difficulty  attempting  to  find  how  to 
apply  the  remedial  legislation  once  it  was 
passed  so  that  it  could  be  beneficial  to 
those  medical  research  organizations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  I  intend  to  propose 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  and  that  following  it 
there  be  printed  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment  with  respect  to  certain  leases 
by  medical  research  organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and  without  ob- 
jection the  explanation  and  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  submitted  by  Mr. 
Anderson  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  aectloD : 

"Sec. .  Certain  Leases  bt  Medical  Re- 
search Organization. 


"(a)  Exciption  to  dketniticn  or  busi- 
ness LEASE.— Sectttm  614(b)(3)(A)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
exceptions  to  the  definition  of  business 
lease)  is  amended  by  adding  to  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"  'A  lease  by  a  scientific  organization  en- 
gaged In  medical  research  to  a  medical  clinic 
of  premises  adjacent  to  those  occupied  by 
such  scientific  organization  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  entered  into  primarily  for  pur- 
poses which  are  substantially  related  to  the 
exercise  or  performance  of  the  purposes  or 
functions  constituting  the  basis  for  such 
scientific  organization's  exemption  within 
the  meaning  of  clause  (i)  if  treatment  of 
patients  of  such  clinic,  their  medical  his- 
tories, and  donated  services  of  doctors  of 
such  clinic  are  utilized  by  such  scientific 
organization  for  medical  research  purposes.' 

"(b)  Effective  date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1953,  and  ending  after  Augtist 
16,  1954.  A  provision  having  the  same  effect 
as  the  provision  added  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enus  Code  of  1954  by  such  amendment  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Included  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1939  and  shall  apply  with 
resj>ect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1950." 

The  explanation  presented  by  Mr. 
Anderson  is  as  follows : 

Amendment  With  Rkspxct  to  Cxbtaim  Lxasbb 
BY     Medical     Research     Obcanizations — 

Explanation 

Scientific  organizations  and  other  non- 
profit organizations  which  qualify  for  exemp>- 
tion  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  taxed  on  unrelated 
business  income,  including  a  share  of  the 
Income  from  certain  leasee  of  real  jwoperty 
proportionate  to  the  share  of  the  basis  of 
such  property  financed  by  indebtedness  still 
outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  tax  does  not  apply  to  income  from 
leases  entered  Into  primarily  for  purposes 
substantially  related  to  the  performance  by 
an  exempt  organization  of  its  exempt  func- 
tions. This  tax  was  first  imposed  by  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1950,  and  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  at  that  time 
used,  as  an  example  of  related  leases  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  tax,  leases  by  tax- 
exempt  hospitals  of  part  of  the  hospitals  to 
doctors'  associations  to  use  as  clinics. 

In  the  light  of  this  closely  p>araUel  example 
in  the  committee  report,  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  question  but  that  this  exemption 
would  Include  leases  by  tax-exempt  medical 
research  organizations  of  part  of  their  prem- 
ises to  doctors'  clinics.  In  at  least  one  case 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has,  however, 
ruled  that  a  lease  by  a  medical  research 
foundation  of  part  of  the  buildings  it  occu- 
pies to  a  doctors'  clinic  was  not  related  to 
the  foundation's  research  functions,  although 
the  foundation  relies  heavily  on  the  treat- 
ment of  the  clinic's  patients,  the  medical 
histories  of  these  patients,  and  the  services  of 
the  clinic  doctors  in  the  conduct  of  its  medi- 
cal research  activities. 

WhUe  only  one  specific  instance  of  this 
interpretation  by  the  Service  is  known.  It  la 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  problem  has 
more  general  application.  Medical  research 
organizations  are  frequently  operated  in  con- 
Junction  with  doctors'  clinics  in  order  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  doctors  and  to  utilize  the  experi- 
ences of  the  clinic  patients,  and  it  la  reason- 
able to  assume  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
the  premises  used  by  the  clinics  are  leased 
from  the  medical  research  organizations. 

This  problem  was  before  the  Senate  Cc«n- 
mlttee  on  Finance  in  1958.  At  that  time  the 
committee  reported,  and  the  Senate  passed, 
an  amendment  to  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958  which  provided  that  a 
lease  by  a  scientific  medical  research  organ- 


ization to  a  medical  cUnic  of  adjoining 
premises  should  be  considered  as  entered 
into  for  purposes  substantially  related  to 
the  perfonnance  by  the  scientific  organiza- 
tion of  its  exempt  functions  If  the  clinic 
was  utilized  for  medical  research  purposes 
by  references  to  Its  case  histories  and  by 
utilizing  donated  services  of  Its  doctors. 
This  amendment  was  to  be  applicable  to 
years  beginning  after  1957  with  no  Infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  It 
was  not  applicable  to  earlier  years. 

After  passing  the  Senate  this  amendment 
was  stricken  from  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1958  in  conference.  The  con- 
ferees stated.  "If  It  can  be  established  from 
the  facts  that  the  activities  of  the  doctors' 
clinic  were  revelant  to  the  activities  of  the 
research  foundation,  existing  law  would 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  amend- 
ment was  designed  and  legislation  would 
not  be  necessary." 

It   is   reasonable   to   infer   that   the   con- 
ferees expected  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  give  to  the  medical  research  founda- 
tion whose  specific  problem  had  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  establish  from  the  facts  that 
its  lease  of  premises  to  a  doctors'  clinic  was 
"related"  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation 
placed    on    the    exemption    by    the    Senate 
Finance   Committee   and   the   Senate-House 
conferees.     However,  when  the  medical  re- 
search foundation  in  question,  the  Lovelace 
Foundation  for  Medical  Education  and  Re- 
search, Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  attempted  to 
obtain   reconsideration  by  the  national  of- 
fice of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of  Its 
earlier    adverse    ruling,    the    national    office 
took  the  position  that  It  no  longer  had  juris- 
diction over  the  matter  and  forwarded  the 
request  for   reconsideration    to   the   district 
director's     office.       The     district     director's 
office,  of  course,  took  no  action  on  the  re- 
quest   for   reconsideration   since    It    has    no 
authority  to  revoke  a  national  office  ruling. 
The  present  status  of  the  specific  case  of 
the  Lovelace  Foundation  is  that  a  revenue 
agent    has    proposed    a    tax    deficiency    for 
past  years  and  a  request  that  the  matter  be 
referred  back  to  the  national  ofllce  for  tech- 
nical advice  has  been  pending  in  the  dis- 
trict director's  office  for  the  past  6  months. 
In    view    of    the    fact    that    the    Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  felt  that,  as  a  result  of 
Its  Jurisdictional  rules,  it  was  unable  to  re- 
consider its  previous  ruling  that  the  busi- 
ness lease  tax  was  applicable,  it  is  submitted 
that  a  legislative  amendment  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resolve  this  problem  without  resort 
to  needless  litigation.     Also,  legislation  will 
clarify   the    congressional   intent    as   to   the 
meaning    of    the    exemption    of    "related" 
leases  from   the  tax  on  business  lease  in- 
come  in    the  case   of    all   medical   research 
foundations  operating  In  conjunction  with 
clinics. 

The  attached  amendment  will  fvovlde  an 
explicit  rule  whereby  leases  by  scientific 
medical  research  organizations  to  medical 
clinics  of  adjacent  premises  will  be  con- 
sidered "related"  (and  therefore  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  business  lease  income)  if 
the  efempt  organization  utilizes  treatment 
of  clinic  patients,  medical  histories  of  clinic 
p>atient«,  and  donated  services  of  clinic  doc- 
tors for  medical  research  purposes. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  apply  to  all 
taxable  years  for  which  the  1954  code  has 
been  In  effect  and  also  to  1939  code  years 
to  which  the  tax  on  business  lease  income 
applied  (i.e.,  taxable  years  which  began 
after  1950).  The  amendment  should  be 
retroactive  to  all  years  to  which  the  tax  on 
business  lease  Inoome  has  been  in  effect, 
since  it  is  designed  to  reaffirm  the  original 
congressional  intent  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
tax. 

If  Congress  is  unwilling  to  make  the 
amendment  applicable  to  all  past  years  to 
which  the  tax  on  business  lease  income  ap- 
plied, the  amendment  should  state,  as  the 
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Senate  amendment  to  the  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  ot  1968  did,  that  no  Inierenoee 
should  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  it  Is  not 
applicable  to  earlier  years.  Furthermore, 
the  amendment  should  apply  In  any  event 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1957.  the  effective  date  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  1958  act.  since  the  failure 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  recon- 
sider the  specific  case  of  the  foundation 
which  prompted  that  amendment,  as  the 
conferees  clearly  Inferred  should  be  done, 
was  not   the  fault  of   that  foundation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 
I  should  like  to  make  the  following  an- 
nouncement. We  expect  that  Calendar 
No.  1470.  S.  3044.  the  multiple-use  bill, 
v.ill  be  considered  and  acted  upon  to- 
morrow. In  addition,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing measures  that  will  be  motioned 
up: 

Calendar  No.  1572.  S.  2954,  to  exempt 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  income  tax 
compensation  paid  to  alien  employees 
by  certain  international  organizations. 

Calendar  No.  1573.  S.  3194,  to  amend 
the  acts  of  March  3,  1901,  and  July  15, 
1939,  as  amended,  so  as  to  exempt  the 
District  of  Columbia  from  paying  fees  in 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Calendar  No.  1574.  S.  3304.  to  amend 
the  act  relating  to  the  small  claims  and 
conciliation  branch  of  the  municipal 
court  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1575,  S.  3305,  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended. 

Calendar  No.  1576,  H.R.  12063,  to  au- 
thorize the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  plan,  construct,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  a  sanitary  sewer  to 
connect  the  Dulles  International  Airport 
with  the  District  of  Columbia  system. 

Calendar  No.  1577.  S,  3257.  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925, 
as  amended,  to  increase  the  fee  charged 
for  learners'  permits. 

Calendar  No.  1578,  H.R.  10000.  to 
amend  further  certain  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  laws  relating 
to  overpayments  and  refunds  of  taxes 
erroneously  collected. 

Calendar  No.  1579.  H.R.  10761,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  representation  of  indigents 
in  judicial  proceedings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Calendar  No.  1582,  H.R.  1844.  to  amend 
the  "Life  Insurance  Act"  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  approved  June  19.  1934,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  July  2,  1940  and 
July  12,  1950. 

Calendar  No.  1583.  H.R.  10183.  to 
amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  regu- 


latiife  the  business  of  fire,  marine,  and 
casualty  insurance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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No.     1584,    H.R.     10684,    to 
sections  1  and  5b  of  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Cajlendar  No.  1585,  H.R.  10964.  to 
amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approved  June  19,  1934, 
asariended 

I  £  Iso  expect  to  bring  before  the  Sen- 
ate Calendar  No.  1411,  S.  2929.  to  repeal 
the  ilisclaimed  affidavit  of  the  National 
Defeise  Education  Act,  which  has  been 
cleared  by  the  Policy  Committee.  The 
bill  u-ill  be  brought  up  when  it  is  con 
veni<  nt  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  both  pro  and 
con.  I  will  confer  with  them,  and  I  will 
mak( '  an  announcement  later  as  to  when 
it  wi  1  be  brought  up  by  motion 

The  public  works  authorization  bill 
Calendar  No.  1586,  H.R.  7634.  has  been 
reported,  and  that  bill  may  be  taken  up 
by  mation  at  any  time. 

I  iihall  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  send  the  education  bill  to  conference 
tomorrow,  perhaps  early  in  the  session 
If  consent  is  not  granted,  then  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  a  motion  in  con- 
nect! an  with  the  bill.  I  would  like  to 
have  all  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
that  proposed  legislation  on  notice  that 
I  exp?ct  to  make  the  unanimous-consent 
request;  that  if  the  request  is  refused  I 
will  iivail  myself  of  another  procedure 
that  is  available  for  getting  the  bill  to 
conference,  so  that  the  leadership  of  the 
two  ;ommittees  can  attempt  to  evolve 
some  solution  that  will  bo  satisfactory  to 
both  riouses  of  Congress 


MULTIPLE  USE  OF  NATIOxNAL 
FORESTS 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 

c  msideration  of  Calendar  No.  1470. 


<f 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
will  state  the  bill  by  title  for  the 
inforihation  of  the  Senate. 

Legislative   Clerk.      A    bill    iS. 

to  authorize  and  direct  that  the  na- 

forest  be  managed  under  princi- 

multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 

sustained  yield  of  products  and  services. 

other  purposes. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
questibn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Sqnator  from  Texas. 

motion  was  agreed  to;   and   the 

proceeded    to   consider   the    bill 

had  been  reported  by  the  Commit- 

Agriculture   and   Forestry,   with 


and  f  ( r 

The 

ie 
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The 
Senati! 
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NATIONAL     AMERICAN     GUILD 
VARIETY   ARTISTS    WEEK 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presl- 
]  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pendirg  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  i  nd  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consid  jration  of  Calendar  No.  1569.  Sen- 
ate Jo^t  Resolution  168.  The  joint  res- 
designates  June  5  to  11  as  Na- 


Mr 
dent 


olutioi 


tional  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists 
Week.  The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1  is  anxious 
to  have  early  action  on  the  resolution. 
He  has  been  very  accommodating  to  me 
and  I  should  like  to  reciprocate  his 
courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  re.solution  v.ill  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  168)  designating  the 
week  of  June  5-11,  1960,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thorc 
objection  to  the  present  considciatioii  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

Tiieie  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pio'-c'Pdfd  to  c.  nsider  tlu  joint  rcso)u- 
IM'H.  u'uch  had  been  reported  from  tiic 
Cjmmittoe  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
anviidnu'iu.  on  page  1.  line  3.  after  the 
word  •of.  to  strike  out  "June  5-11"  and 
i:i,>pit  "October  2-8",  so  as  to  make  the 
jjint  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  aiui  Ihnf^e  o/  R-p. 
resrntatives  of  the  Vnitrd  States  of  America 
in  Co' f/rf';  assembled.  That  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 2  «,  1960.  be  designated  as  N;itl..n,d 
.•\nieric:;n  GuUd  of  Variety  Artists  Week,  in 
ri'0(<k;nition  of  the  outstanding  services  uf 
performers  and  artist.s  in  the  variety  field  to 
thr  .Ani'Tuaii  people 

Tl  (>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
arnrndment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Mr  President,  I  wi.<h 
to  expre.s.s  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  dis- 
tin^uishpd  majority  leader  for  brini;ins 
up  the  joint  re.solution  at  this  time.     It 
was  approved  unanimou.'-ly  by  the  com- 
mittee and  has  stronu  support  all  over 
the  country.     Designating   the   week   of 
October  2-8.  I960,  as  National  Guild  of 
Variety   Artists   Week    will   .serve   as   an 
appropriate   tribute  to  the  members  of 
this  fine  ori^anization  who   have  .spread 
the  sunshine  of  entertainment  and  hap- 
pine.ss  all  over  the  world.     The  unstint- 
in>4  efforts  of  these  people  in  behalf  of 
worthy  cau.ses.  and  their  adherence  to 
the  principle  that  it  is  talent  and  .-kill 
alone  that  count    have  won  "lobal  ap- 
plause, re.spect.  and  love.    AGVA  has  lonu 
been  operatins^  on  a  heart-to-heart  net- 
work wherever  humanity  needs  a  lift  and 
a  smile,  and  this  national  recognition  of 
its  splendid  role  is  a  richly  deserved  trib- 
ute of  affection  and  of  gratitude. 

In  addition,  desit^nation  of  this  week 
will  help  AGVA's  campaiun  to  establish 
a  home  in  Fallsburg,  NY.,  for  retired  and 
indi;^ent  members  of  the  profe.ssion. 
This  is  a  cause  close  to  the  hearts  of  all 
people  in  this  field. 

It  so  happens  that  this  on!anization 
IS  meeting  in  annual  convention  in  Las 
Veiias  this  week  I  am  sure  that  thpv 
will  be  ;-'rateful  to  have  the  joint  resolu- 
tion promptly  acted  upon,  as  I  am 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  i ,  on  the  engros.^ment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro.ssed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed. 

The  title  was  amended,  ,so  as  to  read- 
"Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 
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of  October  2-8.  1960,  as  National  Ameri- 
can Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week." 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolution 
was  passed. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agieed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS- 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  no  other  Senators  desire  to  ad- 
dre.ss  the  Senate.  I  am  about  to  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  That  will  enable  com- 
mittees which  desire  to  report  bills  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  tomorrow. 

I  desire  to  stres.s  the  importance  of 
having  committees  rei)ort  legislation  as 
early  as  possible,  if  they  expect  it  to  be 
considered  at  this  session.  It  is  hoped 
that  three  appropriation  bills  may  be  re- 
ix>rted  this  week,  and  that  action  may 
be  taken  on  all  three  during  the  early 
part  of  next  week.  In  addition,  other 
important  legislation  is  expected  to  be 
reported  by  legislative  committees. 

I  ask  the  coojjeration  of  all  chairmen 
to  act  at  as  early  a  date  as  po.ssible  on 
the  bills  which  they  plan  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  consider  so  that  the  leader- 
ship can  make  plans  for  their  considera- 
tion accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  fat 
4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.m  )  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day. June  8,  1960.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

•* ^afc    •• 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti  i.sD.w,  .Jim:  7,  19(50 

Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

M[ark  1:  35:  And  in  the  morning,  ris- 
ing up  a  great  while  before  day.  He  ivcnt 
out,  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place, 
and  there  prayed. 

O  Thou  prayer-hearing  and  prayer- 
answering  Eternal  Sinrit,  may  we  daily 
keep  inviolate  this  moment  of  worship 
and  enter  this  Chamber  reverently  and 
with  a  pure  heart  seek  to  renew  our 
strength  and  vision  in  the  nourishing 
fellowship  of  God. 

May  our  Capitol  be  a  veritable  citadel 
and  watchtower  of  hope  for  the  people 
of  our  beloved  country  and  t!;e  world, 
who,  in  these  great  crises  days  of  his- 
tory, are  alarmed  by  the  advances  that 
the  forces  of  wickedne.ss  seom  to  be 
making. 

Grant  that  the  Members  of  Uiis  leg- 
islative body  may  be  men  and  women  of 
understanding  and  wisdom,  giving  a 
strong  and  clear-minded  leadership, 
which  stands  ready  and  knows  how  to 
strike  with  the  power  of  a  God-directed 


patriotism,  the  wiles  and  treachery  of  our 
enemies. 
Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 

Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal    of   the    proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R.  10C46.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years;  and 

HR.  11045.  An  act  to  amend  section  704 
of  title  38,  United  St,-\tcs  Code,  to  permit  the 
conversion  or  exchange  of  policies  of  national 
.service  life  insurance  to  a  new  modified  life 
plan. 

The  mcs.sage  also  announced  that  the 
Soiiate  had  pa.s.sed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concuiTcnce  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S  3018.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  advances  on  Govern- 
m(nt  Insured  ship  mortgages;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  109.  Conctirrent  resolution 
concerning  the  recnrollment  of  S.  1892,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Norman 
pii  ject,  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Penate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10569)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office 
Departments,  and  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendment  No. 
6  to  the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a 
further  conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  reappoints  Mr.  Robertson, 
Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  MoNROMEY,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Bridges,  and 
Mr.  KucHEL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


COLOR  ADDITIVE  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  7624,  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  color  additives  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bonner).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TAX  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 


night to  file  a  report  on  the  so-called 
tax  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NORMAN  PROJECT,  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 109. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows : 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
rese'itaiives  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  be,  and  Is  hereby,  re- 
quested to  return  to  the  Senate  the  enrolled 
bill  (S.  18921  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes;  that  If  and  when  said  bill  is 
returr.ed,  the  action  of  the  presiding  officers 
of  the  two  Houses  In  signing  said  bill  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  rescinded;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be,  and  Is  hereby,  author- 
ized and  directed  to  reenroll  said  bill  with 
the  following  change,  namely: 

On  page  2,  line  11,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  the  figure  "38"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  insert  "53". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  UN-AMERI- 
CAN AcnvrrrES— ANNUAL  re- 
port. 1959 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  480  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities five  thousand  additional  copies  of 
House  Report  No.  1251,  ctirrent  session,  en- 
titled "Annual  Report  for  the  Tear  1959". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES — "REVIEW  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM' 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  499  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand additional  copies  of  the  hearings  en- 
titled "Review  of  the  American  Educational 
System". 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Resolution  524  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  as  a  House 
dix-ument  a  biographical  documentary  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 
known  as  the  great  Ukrainian  poet  and 
cliampion  of  liberty. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  1.  after  "'document"  insert  ",  with 
an  illustration.". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  v/as  laid  on  the 
table. 


JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 87  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  one  thousand  additional  copies 
of  the  report  on  employment,  growth,  and 
price  levels  prepared  by  that  committee  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Comijiittee  one  thousand  additional   copies 

studies  on  comparisons  of  the  United 

and   Soviet   economies,    prepared    by 

committee  during  the  first  session  of 

Eighty-sixth  Congress. 

concurrent  resolution   was   con- 
( d  in. 
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HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

Committee  on  House  Administra- 

I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 

691  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 


sideration. 
The 


PRINTING  OF  PRAYERS  OFFERED 
BY  THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Resolution  534  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp. 
doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  opening  of  the 
daily  sessions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  from  January  3, 
1957.  to  the  end  of  the  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress be  printed  as  a  House  document,  and 
that  two  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Chaplain   of    the   House   of   Representatives. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
as  follows: 

■'olved   by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Senate    concurring) ,    That    the    Dcwr- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
sjergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate,  respec- 
shall    prepare    a    statement    showing 
gitssional  publications  stored  in  the  fold- 
re  >oni  of  the  House  and  the  warehouse  of 
^nate  Service  Department  In  excess  of 
^•ears,   and   to  submit   an   itennzed   ;i.st 
in  duplicate,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
nting,  which  is  hereby  authorized  and 
to     dispose     of     the     publications 
enumjerated  on  such  lists  as  follows: 

Fin  t.  A   printed   statement   of   such   pub- 
Ucatiiins  shall  be  submitted  to  each  Senator. 
Repre^ntative,  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
?nate.    and    any    Member    or    officer    of 
House  having  any  of  such  publications 
credit  may  dispose  of  the  same  in  the 
manner  at  any  time  before  October  1, 
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JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 89  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Economic 
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As  soon  after  October  1.  1960.  as 

e.    the   Joint   Committee   on   Printing 

furnish   to  all   Members  of  Congre.'is  a 

the    publications    herein    referred    to 

remaining    of    the    folding    room    and 

irehouse.     For  a  period  of  thirty  days 

receipt    of   such    list,    any    Member    of 

may   order   copies  of   the   publica- 

amed  therein,  and  distribution  by  the 

ttee  shall  be  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

At     the     expiration     of     the     liist- 
period,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
furnish  a  list  of  all  such  publica- 
:  emaining  in  the  folding  room  and  in 
irehouse  to  the   various  departments, 
"ent    offices,    and    establishments   of 
vernment    at    Washington,    including 
ntendent   of   Documents,    Smith- 
Institution,  Library  of  Congress.  Na- 
Archives  and  Record  Service,  and  the 
ssioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
h  publications  .«;han  be  allocated  on  a 
basis  to  any  department,  independ- 
or  establishment  making  written 
therefor  wiUiln  thirty  davs. 
th.  Any  publication  remaining  in  the 
folding   room    and    the   Senate    wure- 
at   the   expiration   of   the   last-named 
'ay  period  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
of   the   Hou.se   folding   room 
Senate  warehouse  respectivelv.  and 
nt  Committee   on   Printing   shall   be 
upon  completion  of  the  disposal 
No  publication  which  is  described  in 
aforesaid  shall  thereafter  be  returned 
folding  room  or  the  warehouse  from 


Superir 


'a 


peri  itendent 
the 


of  4  years,  and  to  submit  an  itemiztd 
list  thereof  in  duplicate,  after  which  the 
Members  will  have  a  certain  time  to 
draw  out  the  ones  they  want.  If  they 
are  not  drawn  out  within  30  days  they 
will  be  disposed  of. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMPLOYMENT    OF    ADDITIONAL 
MAIL  CLERKS 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
I'cotion  of  tiic  Committee  on  Hou.se  Ad- 
ministralion.  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
.544  and  ask  for  its  unmediate  considera- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
low.-, ; 

Rewired.  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rej.- 
resentatives  compensation  for  the  temporary 

f-nipl jynieiit  of  four  additional  in. ill  clerks, 
office  of  the  postmaster,  at  a  ba.sio  annu.il 
salary  rate  of  $2,Ii>0  per  annum,  from  July  1, 
I'JOO.    to    November    30.    1960,    inclusive 

The    iT.solution    was   agreed    to. 
A   motion   to   reconsider   wa.s   laid   on 
the  table. 


the 
in- 


t  rce. 


HAYS.     Mr.    Speaker,    this   con- 
resolution  is  similar  to  one  we 
many  times  before.    It  will  call 
(he  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  and 
eant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  to 
a  statement  showing  congres- 
publications  stored  in  the  folding 
f  the  House  and  the  warehouse  of 
Senate  service  department  in  excess 


had 


cf 


SURVIVORS  OF  CERTAIN  ME.MBERS 
OF  THF:  ARMED  FORCES 

Mr  LANE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute   and    to   revise   and   extend    my 

remaiks 

The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to   the  request  of  the   gentleman   from 
Ma.'-sachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
.Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  my 
remarks  to  three  bilLs  that  appear  on  the 
Piuvate  Calendar  today  that  have  had 
.^ume  opposition  to  them,  but  I  think  the 
matter  has  been  cleared  up.     The  b'lls 
HR.  1433,  HR    1721,  and  H.R.  1766.  ap- 
pear .second,  third,  and   fourth   on   the 
Private  Calendar.     They  are  all  for  the 
relief    of   survivors   of   members   of   the 
Annrd  Forces. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Claims  of 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  did  not 
tend  in  reporting  these  bills,  to  provide  a 
poymetit  in  lieu  of  insurance.  The  Con- 
press  in  1956  repealed  the  provision  of 
law  awaidin"  iiisinaiice  and  pa.~sed  the 
Se!v:.rmf"n's  and  Veterans  Survivor's 
Btnent--  Act  of  1956.  which  is  now  th-  law 
controlling  benefits  to  survivor.s. 

In  each  of  the  above-mentioned  casts 
the  Subcommittee  on  Claims  and  the 
Co.'timiftee  nn  the  Judiciary  concluded, 
upon  tlip  peculiar  facts  of  each  case, 
the  cnmpellintr  compa.ssicnate  rea.sons 
present  m  each  case  and  the  existence  of 
neehtjenco  on  the  part  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  con- 
stituted ample  justification  for  favor- 
able action  on  each  bill.  None  of  these 
bills  is  intended  to  be,  nor  should  they 
be  regarded  as.  precedent  for  the  pay- 
ment of  sums  in  lieu  of  insurance. 

The  references  in  the  testimony  and 
the  report  to  the  lack  of  insurance  are 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  establishing  all 
of  the  facts  of  each  case  as  the  same  may 
indicate  compelling  compassionate  rea- 
sons for  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 
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THE  LATE  HONORABLE  AUGUSTUS 
POU  PERSONS 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
night.  June  6,  1960,  Hon.  Augustus  Pou 
Persons,  of  Talbotton,  Oa.,  one  of  the 
outstanding  citizens  of  our  State  and  of 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  departed  this  life.  Mr.  Per- 
sons suffered  a  heart  attack  approxi- 
mately 10  days  ago,  and  it  was  beheved 
that  he  was  recovering  and  that  he  would 
soon  be  well.  Almost  without  warning 
early  last  night  he  was  stricken  again 
and  expired  shortly  thereaf  te'-. 

Ous  Persons  was  born  in  Talbotton, 
Talbot  County,  Ga..  March  3,  1911.  He 
attended  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county  until  about  the  middle  of  his 
high  school  course,  at  which  time  he 
moved  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  for  .school  pur- 
poses where  he  attended  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Grlffln  High  School  in  1927. 

His  father,  the  Honorable  A.  P.  Per- 
sons, 8r..  and  my  father  were  lifelong 
friends,  being  residents  of  neighboring 
counties.  His  mother  and  my  mother 
were  friends  from  girlhood.  My  friend- 
ship with  Gus,  while  a  direct  lifetime 
friendship,  is  in  reality  one  which  spans 
more  than  our  own  generation. 

Gus  Persons  was  a  Democrat  and  as 
such  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  of  our  State, 
the  Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Georgia,  and  tlie 
Democratic  Executive  Committee  of 
Talbot  County,  Oa.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Alpha  Tau  Omega;  a  graduate  of 
Georgia  Tech;  attended  Atlanta  Law 
School  for  2  years. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Talbotton.  Ga.,  from  1939-48,  of 
which  bank  his  wife  has  been  president 
since  1948.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Talbotton  Railrocul  Co.,  from  1938 
until  it  was  granted  a  certificate  of 
abandonment  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  approximately  3 
years  ago.  He  was  a  partner  in  the 
A.  &  P.  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  in  the 
firm  of  Person  Bros.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council  of  Talbotton,  Ga., 
from  1934  to  1948. 

On  November  18,  1948,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  banks,  State 
of  Georgia,  and  has  served  continuously 
in  that  office  during  four  consecutive 
State  administrations  under  Governors 
Talmadge,  Griffin,  and  Vandiver. 

Gus  Persons  was  a  young  man,  49 
years  of  age.  He  was  the  son  of  Augus- 
tus Pou  Persons,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Jennie 
Beall  (McCoy)  Persons.  On  April  30, 
1939,  in  Macon,  Ga.,  he  was  married  to 
Elizabeth  Pharr,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Augustus  Pou.  Ill,  Betty,  and 
Peggy. 

Gus  Persons  was  a  beloved  husband, 
father,  and  friend.  He  made  his  com- 
munity, his  county,  his  State,  and  his 
Nation  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 


by  the  contribution  of  his  life.  He  will 
be  missed  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  neighbors.  He  will  be  missed  greatly. 
Mrs.  Plynt  and  I  extend  to  his  wife, 
Elizat)eth,  and  their  children,  little  Gus, 
Betty,  and  Peggy,  our  love  and  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  the  Great  Healer  of  all  wounds 
shall  mitigate  the  sorrow  which  now 
fills  their  hearts. 


HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  occurs  to  me  we  did  not  quite 
cover  everything  when  we  passed  the 
civil  rights  bills.  We  did  not  get  equal 
rights  for  ourselves. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  when 
constituents  come  to  town,  if  I  could, 
to  take  them  to  lunch  some  place  other 
than  the  House  restaurant  because  It 
was  always  crowded  and  often  there  was 
a  long  wait.  It  happened  today  that 
four  very  good  friends — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  J.  Belles  and  their  two  lovely 
daughters,  Nancy  and  Sally,  of  my  home 
town  of  Allegan — well,  I  do  not  know 
the  two  daughters  because  they  were 
bom  since  I  came  here  in  1935,  but  they 
were  here  with  their  parents  and  having 
heard  of  our  famous  bean  soup  they 
wanted  to  go  to  the  House  restaurant. 
I  was  attending  a  committee  meeting  of 
the  Schultz  subcommittee  and  I  asked 
one  of  the  office  coworkers  to  take  them 
down  to  the  House  restaurant.  Mrs. 
Moss,  who  is  very  personable  as  well 
as  efficient  took  them  over,  but  they 
could  not  get  in  because  I  was  not  there, 
so  the  gentleman  in  charge  said,  and  he 
added  that  Members  were  waiting, 
though  I  did  notice  that  clerks  with 
guests  and  staff  employees  were  eating. 
I  am  not  critical  of  him  because  I  know 
there  is  not  room  for  all,  but  we  should 
have  more  room. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  built  a  new 
House  Office  Building  and  put  a  new 
front  on  the  Capitol,  I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  not  some  way  that  we  can  get 
some  sort  of  facilities  where  we  can  take 
our  constituents,  whose  servants  we  are, 
to  have  a  limch.  I  know  we  have  a  cafe- 
teria over  there  in  the  House  Office 
Building  but  that  is  filled  with  school- 
children who  are  always  welcome.  That 
is  all  right,  we  are  always  glad  to  have 
them.  But  is  there  not  some  way  that  a 
Member  of  the  House  can  arrange  to 
take  his  personal  friends,  his  constitu- 
ents— and,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  election  year,  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  we  want  to  be  hospitable  and 
friendly.  Is  there  not  some  way  that  a 
man  can  get  someone,  instead  of  him- 
self, with  credentials  to  get  into  the 
House  Restaurant.  Presumably  the  civil 
rights  bill  will  protect  the  voter  who 
wants  to  vote  by  absent  voter  ballot — 
why  may  we  not,  when  It  cannot  be 
avoided,  send  a  coworker  to  escort  per- 
sonal guests  to  the  eating  place?     If  we 


have  to  give  them  a  card,  that  would  be 
all  right,  the  same  as  we  do  when  they 
go  into  the  gallery.  But  there  ought  to 
be  some  way  where  you  can  attend  a 
committee  meeting  or  attend  the  House 
to  make  a  point  of  no  quonmi  and  still 
entertain  a  friend  who  comes  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see  Washington  and  his  Con- 
gressman. Not  being  able  to  get  into  the 
House  Restaurant  they  were  taken  to 
the  Republican  Club  by  Mrs.  Schultz, 
had  a  nutritious  and  tasty  lunch  but  did 
not  get  that  famous  bean  soup  made  out 
of  those  wonderful  Michigan  beans.  We 
need  more  room  here,  fewer  fine  eating 
places  abroad — paid  for  by  our  hungi-y 
constituents. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


RELIGIOSA  LUIQIA  FRIZZO  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  3805 > 
for  the  relief  of  ReUgiosa  Luigia  Prizzo. 
Religiosa  "^nttorla  Garzoni,  ReUgiosa 
Maria  Ramus,  Religiosa  Ines  Perrarlo, 
and  Religiosa  Roberta  Ciccone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purjKwes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  ReUgiosa  Luigia  Prizzo,  ReUgiosa  Vlt- 
torla  Garzoni,  Religiosa  Maria  Ramus.  Reli- 
giosa Ines  Ferrarlo,  and  Religiosa  Roberta 
Ciccone  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  aliens  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  offi- 
cer to  deduct  five  numbers  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota 
Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recx>rd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
note  from  the  Congressional  Record 
that  as  ranking  member  of  the  Minority 
Private  Calendar  Committee  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3805 
be  passed  over  since  March  15,  1960. 

I  did  not  mean  such  request  to  be 
construed  as  my  being  personally  op- 
posed to  the  admission  of  the  five  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  bill  to  the  United  States 
as  permanent  residents.  I  was  register- 
ing my  concern,  however,  against  the 
increasing  practice  of  admitting  foreign 
nationals  to  this  country  under  educa- 
tional permits  and  at  the  expiration  of 
these  permits,  then  to  seek  special  legis- 
lation granting  them  the  privilege  of 
becoming  permanent  residents. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  the  only  such 
case  that  we  have  had  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Last  year  a  similar 
bill  was  held  on  the  Private  Calendar 
and  it  was  my  understanding  that  when 
that  bill  was  finally  permitted  to  pass, 
the  House  was  not  going  to  be  asked 
again  to  approve  legislation  granting 
permanent  residency  to  foreign  nationals 
who  had  come  to  this  country  in  groups 
under  educational  permits  and  then,  in 
turn,  seek  permanent  status.  I  was  un- 
derstandably concerned  to  find  this  bill 
on  the  calendar  early  this  year  and  had 
asked  it  be  passed  over  at  each  consid- 
eration of  the  Private  Calendar. 

Since  the  Judiciary  Committee  had 
taken  favorable  action  on  this  bill  and 
its  sponsor,  the  Congresswoman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mrs.  Granah.^nI,  had 
worked  so  diligently  to  secure  its  passage, 
I  feel  that  perhaps  in  all  fairness  this 
bill  should  not  be  held  further  on  the 
calendar.  By  the  same  token,  I  want 
to  make  the  record  abundantly  clear 
that  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
this  type  of  procedure  to  secure  perma- 
nent residency  for  foreign  nationals.  If 
their  services  are  indispensable,  they 
should  either  come  imder  the  regular 
immigration  quotas  for  their  respective 
country  or  their  sponsor  should  seek 
legislation  providing  for  their  admit- 
tance previous  to  their  coming  to  this 
country.  Such  legislation  should  spell 
out  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  are 
being  admitted,  rather  than  to  admit 
them  for  one  purpose  and  then  seeking 
permanent  status  for  another. 

I  feel  the  type  of  legislation  such  as 
H.R.  3805  in  effect  gives  congressional 
approval  to  a  circumvention  of  our  im- 
migration laws.  If  such  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  after  due  considera- 
tion, they  should  not  be  bypassed  by 
such  a  method  employed  in  this  legis- 
lation. 


■With  the  following  committee  amend- 
mei  its : 

Pjge  1,  line  7,  strike  out  "$20,000"  and 
Inset  "$10,000". 

PEge  1,  line  11,  strike  out  "Mouston"  and 
Inset  "Manston". 

P£ge  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
per  I  lentum  thereof". 

Tie  committee  amendments  were 
ap^n  ed  to. 

Tie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recou- 
sidei-  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JIENRY  AND  EDNA  ROBINSON 
Tie 
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Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  1721) 
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MR.  AND  MRS.  JAMES  H.  McMURRAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  next  bill  (H.R. 
1433"  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  H.  McMurray. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of     the     United     States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed    to   pay,   out   of   any  money   In   the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs  James  H.  McMurray.  278  Eighteenth  - 
Avenue.    Paterson,  New   Jersey,   the  sum   of ' 
$20,000    in    full    settlement    of    their    claims 
against  the  United   States  for  the   death  of 
their   son.    Airman    Second   Class   Joseph    A. 
M.^Murray,  which  occurred  on  March  7,  1957. 
aa    the    result    of    an    accident    involving    a 
United   States  Air  Force   Jet   aircraft   at  an 
airfield  at  Mouston,  England:  Provided.  That 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall 
be   paid   or  delivered   to   or  received  by  any 
agent    or    attorney    on    account    of    services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  "shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  simi 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 
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being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

it   enacted    by   the   Senate    and    Hou  c 
rescntatiies   of   the   United   States   of 
ica    in    Congref^s    as<:emblcd.    That    the 
ry  of  the  Treasury  be  and  he  i.s  hereby 
zed   and   directed   to  pay  out   of  asiy 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
led  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Robinson   of   145   Beech   Street,   Osh- 
Wlsconsin,    In    full    settlement    of    all 
against  the  United  States.    Such  sum 
:ents    compensation    for    the    death    of 
son,  David  L.  Robinson,  who  was  killed 
result  of  an  accident  at  Fort  Sill.  Okla- 
,  June  22,  1957:  Provided.  That  no  part 
amount  appropriated  in   this  Act   in 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
ivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
with   this  claim,  and    the  same 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
notwlthstanding.     Any   person   violat- 
e  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
$1,000. 
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th  the  following  committee  amend- 


;e  1,  line  5,  strike  out  "$25.000'  and  in- 
$10,000". 

2.  line  1.  strike  out  "in  excess  of  10 
■ntum  thereof". 


Tqe    committee    amendments    were 
to. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


AND  MRS.  MOSES  GLIKOWSKY 


Marine  Corps,  at  Norfolk,  Virginia;  Protidcd, 
That  no  piu^t  of  the  amount  nnpr  'pnated 
in  this  Act  .shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  atiorney  on  accoutit 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
cijiitriua  tu  the  contrary  nnt*ithstand:ng. 
Any  person  vioiatiag  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  sl"..Ul  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdrmcan  >r 
and  tipi-in  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in   any  ^r.m  n  a  rxccednig  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
timp.  nnd  pa.s.sed.  and  a  motion  to  re- 
con.iidtr  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERRY   LEE   GORMAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1720  •  for 
the  rt  lu  f  of  Perry  Lee  Gorman. 

There  bting  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follow.s; 

n-  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri'pre.sentat'.res    of    the     United     States    of 
Amrrica    m    Congress    a'^scTibled,    That    sec- 
tions 15  to  20.  inclusive,  of  the  Act  entitled 
".■\n    Act    to   provide   compen.saliun    for    cni- 
ployops    of    the    United    States    sufferini^    in- 
juries   while    In    the    performance    of    thPlr 
duties,    and    for   other    purtK>se.«!".    approved 
September    7.    1916.    as    amended    (5    U  S  C. 
§5  76.5  76<J1.   are    hereby   waived    In    fa\or   of 
Perry  Lee  Ciorman,  of  Cortaro,  Arizona,   fur 
coinpens.ition    for    disiibility    cau.'-ed    by    an 
injury    allc::pdly    sustained    by    him    during 
the   ye.ir   1944  while   j>erftirmlng   sfr\ices   us 
an  employee  nt  the  Dep.irtnient  of  the  N;ivy 
nr    thp    Pearl    Harbor    Nnvy    Yard,    nnd     his 
claim  i.s  authorised  and  directed   tn  be  con- 
sidered and  acted  upon  under  the  remain- 
in_'    provisions  of  such   Act.  as  amended.   If 
he  files  such  claim  with  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
pUiyees'    Cumpensation    of    the    De[)&rtment 
of   Labor    not    later    than   six    months    after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act    Pruiidrd. 
Th.Tt   nn  benefits  .shall   accrue   by  reason   of 
the   enactment   of    this   Act    for   any   period 
prior   to  the  date   of   its   enactment,   except 
in  the  case  of  such  medical  or  hospltallza- 
tu<n    expenditures    which    may    be    deemed 
reimbursable. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  v.a.s  read  the  third  time,  and  pas.«:ed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  wa.s  laid  on 
the  table. 


Clerk  call  the  bill  (H.R.  1766)  for 
relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Glikow- 


Thtre  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
he  bill,  as  follows: 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hnu'^r  of 
Representatives    of    the     United     States    of 
in    Congiess   a.^sembled.    That    the 
.  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
u  ;horlzed   and   directed   to  pay,  out  of 
njoney    in    the  Treasury    not    otherwise 
iated.  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  Mr.  and 
Hoses    Glikowsky,    of   New    York    City, 
■^ork.     Such  sum  represents  a  gratuity- 
death  of  their  son,  David  Glikowsky 
IS  drowned  on  July  26,   1957,  in  the 
of  military  exercises  performed  while 
I  serving  as  a  Marine  reserve  at  the 
rrainlng  Unit,  Atlantic.  United  States 


JOHN  B.  MANTHEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2330  >  for 
the  relief  of  John  B.  Manthey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov.<>e  of 
F.rprrsrntatire-  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Ccmgress  assembled.  That  J(,hn  B. 
Maiithf-y  is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
refund  to  the  United  SUites  the  .sum  of  $7.- 
377  00  representing  payments  of  death  com- 
pensation received  by  him  subsequent  to  his 
marriage  on  September  7,  1947,  the  said  Jr-hn 
B  Mmthpy  being  i)ermaneiUIy  lncap:ible  of 
self-support. 

Src.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.stiry  Is 
herrby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  John  B.  Manthey.  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  withheld  from  him  on  ac- 
count of  the  payments  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  v.as  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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F.  P.  TOWER  ET  AL 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1526) 
for  the  relief  of  F.  P.  Tower,  Lillie  B. 
Lewis,  Manuel  Branco,  John  Santos  Car- 
inhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Carinhas,  and 
Manuel  Jesus  Carinhas. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISS  HEDWIG  DORA 

The  Clerk  caL'ed  the  bill  (H.R.  6338 • 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hedwig  Dora. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EDWIN  A.  HADDAD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7670' 
for  the  reUef  of  Edwin  A.  Haddad. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding ( 1  I  the  declalon  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  the  case  of 
Edwin  A.  Haddad  against  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  filed  July  31,  1950.  de- 
cided April  6,  1951.  Tax  Court  docket  num- 
bered 29767,  (3)  any  lapse  of  time,  or  (3) 
any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary, 
the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  grant  a  trial  de  novo 
to  Edwin  A.  Haddad,  of  Charleston.  West 
Virginia,  either  before  such  court  or  a  di- 
vision thereof,  with  respect  to  all  matters 
in  issue  in  such  case.  If  within  one  hundred 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  the  said  Edwin  A.  Haddad  files 
with  the  clerk  of  such  court  such  petitions 
and  papers  with  respect  to  such  matters  in 
Issue  as  are  required  by  the  rules  of  such 
court  to  initiate  an  action  before  such  court. 
The  final  decision  of  such  court  with  respect 
to  any  case  decided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In 
subchapter  D  of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  but  shall  otherwise 
be  the  final  decision  of  such  court  as  though 
no  prior  decision  of  such  court  had  been 
rendered  with  respect  to  such  matters  in 
issue. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  CERTAIN  CHURCH 
PROPERTIES  IN  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11854) 
to  clarify  the  ownership  of  certain 
church  properties  located  in  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  conveyed  to  the  Frederick  Lutheran 
Church  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint  Thomas, 
Virgin  Islands,  all  of  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States  In  and  to  the 
following  tracts  of  land,  and  improvements 
located  thereon: 

(a)  The  tract  designated  as  number  7 
Norre  Oade  (Including  number  34  Kongens 
Qade ) ,  King's  Quarter,  in  the  town  of  Char- 
lotte Amalie,  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands, 
as  described  In  the  surveyor's  records  for  the 
town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  book  I,  folio  4, 
survey  of  December  15,  1836,  consisting  of 
thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
square  feet,  more  or  less;  and 

(b)  The  tract  designated  as  number  23 
Kongens  Gade,  King's  Quarter,  in  the  town 
of  Charlotte  Amalie,  Saint  Thomas,  Virgin 
Islands,  as  described  in  the  surveyor's  rec- 
ords for  the  town  of  Charlotte  Amalie,  book 

I,  folio  52,  survey  of  March  25,  1843,  consist- 
ing of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  square  feet,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  conveyed  to  the 
Chrlstiansted  Lutheran  Chtirch  of  Chris- 
tlansled.  Saint  Croix.  Virgin  Islands,  all  of 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  the  following  tracts  of  land, 
and  improvements  located  thereon: 

( a »  The  tract  designated  as  number  4  King 
Street.  In  the  town  of  Chrlstiansted,  Saint 
Croix.  Virgin  Islands,  as  described  In  the  rec- 
ords of  the  office  of  the  public  surveyor. 
Chrlstiansted.  Saint  Croix,  consisting  of 
twelve  thousand  and  five  square  feet,  more 
or  less;  and 

(bi  The  tract  designated  as  number  51 
King  Street,  In  the  town  of  Chrlstiansted, 
Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  as  described  In 
the  records  of  the  office  of  the  public  sur- 
veyor. Chrlstiansted.  Saint  Croix,  consisting 
of  six  thousand  and  seventy-three  square 
feet,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  conveyed  to  the 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  Chvirch  of  Prederlk- 
sted.  Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands,  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  tract  of  land,  and  Improve- 
ments located  thereon,  designated  as  num- 
bers 11,  12,   13,  and  14  Hospital  Street,  and 

II,  12,  13,  and  14  New  Street,  In  the  town 
of  Frederlksted,  Saint  Croix,  Virgin  Islands, 
as  described  In  the  records  of  the  office  of 
the  public  surveyor,  Chrlstiansted,  Saint 
Croix,  consisting  of  forty-five  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  square  feet,  more 
or  less. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONVEYING  CERTAIN  LAND  OF  PA- 
LA  BAND  OF  INDIANS  TO  DIOCESE 
OP  SAN  DIEGO  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE     CORP. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7308) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  convey  land  to  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  here- 
by, authorized  to  convey  without  payment 
of  any  funds  to  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego 
Education  and  Welfare  Corporation  lots 
numbered  131  and  132,  in  the  southwest 
quarter  northeast  quarter  of  section  27, 
township  9  south,  range  2  west,  San  Ber- 
nardino base  and  meridian,  containing  0,72 
acres,    as   shown   on    supplemental   plat   of 


survey  accepted  Ajwll  23,  1969:  Provided. 
That,  if  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  that  the  Dicx:ese  of  San 
Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corporation. 
or  its  successors,  abandons  or  fails  to  use  the 
property  for  religious  or  educational  pur- 
poses and  publishes  such  determination  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  title  thereto  shall 
revert  by  operation  of  law  to  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  Pala  Band:  ProiHded 
further.  That  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Corporation  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  any  lien  or 
liens  which  may  exist  as  of  the  date  of  t^e 
conveyance  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  shall 
assvune  the  responsibilities  for  the  payment 
of  any  assessments  which  may  accrue  in  the 
future. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  3,  4,  and  5. 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "That  all  of  the 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  in". 

Page  1,  line  10,  change  the  colon  to  a 
comma  and  add:  "is  hereby  conveyed  with- 
out compensation  to  the  Diocese  of  San 
Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corporation:". 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  the  word  "author- 
ized" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"made". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  convey  certain  land  of 
the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese 
of  San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare 
Corporation." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ALAN  JOHN  COOMBS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1223)  for 
the  relief  of  Alan  John  Coombs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Alan  John  Coombs  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  natural  mother  of  Alan  John 
Coombs  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parent- 
age, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STAMATINA  KALPAKA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1752  >  for 
the  relief  of  Stamatina  Kalpaka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  Stamatina  Kalpaka 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
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enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  tTpon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  far  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  or- 
ders and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants 
of  arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued 
in  the  case  of  Stamatlna  Kalpaka.  From 
and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  said  Stamatlna  Kalpaka  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason 
of  the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deporta- 
tion proceedings  were  commenced  or  any 
such  warrants  and  orders  have  issued." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  GELBERT    (ALIAS  MAX 
THEODORE  GELBERT) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1909)  for 
the  relief  of  John  Gelbert  (alias  Max 
Theodore  Gelbert). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 
That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  John  Gelbert  (alias  Max 
Theodore  Gelbert)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  case  of  John  Gelbert  (alias  Max  Theo- 
dore Gelbert).  Prom  and  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said  John 
Gelbert  (alias  Max  Theodore  Gelbert)  shall 
not  again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  rea- 
son of  the  same  facu  upon  which  such  de- 
portation proceedings  were  commenced  or 
any  such  warrants  and  orders  have  Issued." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1  he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tim ;,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TIMMY  KIM  SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1912'  for 
the  relief  cf  Timmy  Kim  Smith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child.  Tlmmy  Kim  Smith,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-bom 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  L.  Smith 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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T  le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
timi  ■.  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laidlon  the  table. 


GEORGE  C.  McKINNEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2142)  for 
the  relief  of  George  C.  McKinney. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
rea(    the  bill,  as  follows: 

b4  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
purposes  of  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Imn  igratlon  and  Nationality  Act,  George  C. 
McKinney  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
been  physically  present  in  the  United 
during  all  the  time  he  was  residing 
abroM  with  his  parents  when  his  father  was 
tg  on  active  duty  in  the  Foreign  Service 
of  trie  United  States. 

T  le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pass?d,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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PETER  J.  WATERTON 


Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2177)  for 
j-elief  of  Peter  J.  Waterton. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
the  bill,  as  follows: 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprisentatives    of    the     United    States    of 
AmP7)tca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
hing   the    provisions    of    paragraph 
section   212(a)    of   the   Immigration 
Rationality  Act.  Peter  J.  Waterton  may 
ued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
United  States  for  permanent  residence 
is   found   to   be   otherwise   admissible 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided. 
a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General. 
d^poeited   as   prescribed    by   section    213 
Immigration    and    Nationality    Act: 
I  further.  That  this  Act  shall  apply 
;o   grounds   for   exclusion   under   such 
known  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
Attorney  General  prior  to  the  date  of 
edactment  of  thl*  Act. 


WONG  GIM  CHUNG 


MAX  KOTSCHA 

Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2046  >  for 
relief  of  Max  Kotscha. 

being  no  objection,  the  CHerk 
the  bill,  as  follows: 
it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and  House 
epresentatives  of  the   United   States  of 
m^rica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,   not- 
tl  standing  the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Kotscha  may  be  issued   a  visa  and   be 
adn^tted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
is^ible   under  the   provisions  of   that  Act: 
That   this   exemption    shall    apply 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
ment  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Jusftce   has   knowledge   prior    to   the   enact- 
mer|t  of  this  Act. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2247)  for 
the  relief  of  Wong  Gim  C^hung. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  How^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aisembled.  That,  for 
the  purpt)ses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Wong  Gtm  Chung  shall  be  held 
and  con.sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
muted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thi.s  Act,  upt)n  payment  of  the  required  vl.-^a 
fee  Up<jn  the  granting  of  permanent  rr.'^i- 
denre  to  s'lch  alien  as  provided  fr-r  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Ls  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CHAIM   «HYMAN)    EIDLISZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2352 1  for 
the  relief  of  Chaim  (Hyman)   Eidlisz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Chalm  (Hyman)  EldlLsz  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Art,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  approprUte  quota  for  the 
fir,s'  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TOMMY  TADAYOSHI  SHUTO 
(TADAYOSHI  TAKEDA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2384)  for 
the  reUef  of  Tommy  Tadayoshl  Shuto 
(Tadayoshi  Takeda  i . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill' 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  may  be 
pas.sed  over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Thi  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  oh  the  table. 


JUNKO  HOSAKA  JORDAN 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2418)  for 
the  relief  of  Junko  Hosaka  Jordan. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  the 
minor  child.  Junko  Hosaka  Jordan,  shall  be 
held  and  con.sldered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Charles  W.  Jordan,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  jead  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EDGAR  HAROLD  BRADLEY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »S.  2443  >  for 
the  rehef  of  Edgar  Harold  Bradley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Edgar  Harold  Bradley  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  hecn  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  i>ermraieut  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee : 
Proiided,  That  nothing  la  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  waive  the  pro-,  isions  of  section 
315  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  lines  3.  4.  5.  6.  and  the  language 
on  line  7  through  the  words  "visa  fee:",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders 
and  warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of 
arrest,  and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in 
the  case  of  Edgar  Haiold  Bradley.  Prom  and 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  said  Edgar  Harold  Bradley  shall  not 
again  be  subject  to  deportation  by  reason  of 
the  same  facts  upon  which  such  deportation 
proceedings  were  commenced  or  any  such 
warrants  and  orders  have  issued : ". 

The  fiunendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


NOBUKO  STICKELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ( S.  2486  >  for 
the  relief  of  Nobuko  Stickels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Nobuko  Stickels,  the  widow 
of  Charles  F.  Stickels,  a  deceased  United 
States  citizen  who  served  honorably  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  nonquota  immigrant. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARGHERTTA  PINO   ZORDAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2532)  for 
the  relief  of  Margherita  Pino  Zordan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  T^at,  for  the 
purposea  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minMT  child.  Margherita  Pino  Zordan.  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural - 
born  alien  chUd  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vittorio  At- 
tilio  Zordan.  citizens  of  the  United  States: 
Provided.  That  no  natural  parent  of  Mar- 
gherita   Pino    Zordan,    by    virtue    of    such 
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parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right,  priv- 
ilege, or  status  under  the  Immlgrauon  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KIM   YONG   CHA.  FIANCEE   OP   CPL. 
LeMAINE  FT.T.TNOSON.  RA55280245 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <S.  2538)  for 
the  relief  of  Kim  Yong  Cha.  fiance  of 
Cpl.  LeMaine  Ellingson.  RA55280245. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl.  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kim  Yong  Cha.  the  fiancee  of 
Corporal  LeMaine  Ellingson.  RA55280a4S.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant  tempcM^u-y 
visitor  for  a  period  of  three  months:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  administrative  authorities 
find  that  the  said  Kim  Yong  Cha  is  coming 
to  the  United  States  with  a  bona  fide  in- 
tention of  l)eing  married  to  the  said  Corpo- 
ral LeMaine  Ellingson,  RA55a80a45.  and  that 
she  Is  found  otherwise  admissible  under  the 
Immigration  laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage 
between  the  above-named  persons  does  not 
occur  within  three  months  after  the  entry 
of  the  said  Kim  Yong  Cha,  she  shall  be  re- 
quired to  depart  from  the  United  States  and 
upon  failure  to  do  so  sliall  be  deported  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  342 
and  243  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  In  the  event  that  the  majTiage  between 
the  above-named  persons  shall  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Kim  Yong  Cha.  the  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  record  the  lawful 
admission  for  permanent  residence  of  the 
said  Kim  Yong  Cha  as  of  the  date  of  the  pay- 
ment by  her  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LEILA  PINLAY  BOHIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2554)  for 
the  relief  of  Leila  Finlay  Bohin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  301  la)  (7)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Leila  Finlay 
Bohln  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  physically  present  in  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  5  years  after  attaining  the 
age  of  14  years. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PETER  LEO  BAHR 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2566)  for 
the  relief  of  Peter  Leo  Bahr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Na- 
tionality   Act,    the    provisions    Of    sections 


aoiia),  202ia)(5).  and  20a(b)  of  that  Act 
shall  Dot  be  Applicable  in  the  case  of  Petec 
Leo  Bahr. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ofler 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walttx     Add 

section  2  to  read  as  follows : 

••Src.  2.  Ptor  the  purposes  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  John  Trevor  Jef- 
ferles,  Charmian  Candy  Jefferies,  and 
Stephen  Reid  Jefferies  shall  be  held  to  have 
been  bom  in  Great  Britain." 

"nie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
'For  the  relief  of  Peter  Leo  Bahr,  John 
Trevor  Jefferies.  Charmian  Candy  Jef- 
feries, and  Stephen  Reid  JefTeries." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  vsls  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extaid  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Speaker  has  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  the  following  c<Mnmuni- 
cation  received  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce : 


TBX  SB31KTAKT  OT  OOMI 

Washington,  DC.  April  29,  I960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbttkk, 

Speaker  of  the   House  of  Represcnatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Spkakes:  There  are  attached  four 
copies  at  a  proposed  bill  "For  the  relief  of 
Jotin  Trevor  Jeffn-ies;  his  spouse,  Charmian 
Candy  Jeffnles;  and  their  minor  son,  Stephen 
Reid  Jefferies. - 

There  is  also  attached  a  Justification  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

We    are    advised    by    the    Bvireau    of    the 
Budget  that  it  wotild  interpose  no  objection 
to  the  sulHnlsslon  of  this  prt^xwed  legisla- 
tion to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Phiuf  A.  Rat, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  of  Neb>  tor  and  jTTsrnriCATiON  or 
Draft  Bnx  ros  the  Relhf  or  John  Trevor 
Ji 


The  relief  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Conunerce  In  seeking  enactment  of  the  above 
Identified  bill  is  recognized  as  unusual.  The 
need  for  John  Trevor  Jefferies,  a  man  of 
unique  accomplishments,  to  carry  o«t  a 
necessary  program  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Is  equally  unusual.  The  admin- 
istrative actions  which  may  be  taken  under 
existing  law  to  accelerate  the  admission  of 
this  scientist  to  the  country  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (sees.  1153  and 
1164  ot  tiUe  8  of  the  U.S.C.)  have  been  un- 
dertaken but  would  apparently  not  allow  for 
his  entry  for  6  years. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  together  with  needs  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Jefferies  will  fulfill  these  needs: 

John  Trevor  Jefferies  is  an  Australian  na- 
tional, bom  April  2,  1923,  at  Kellerberrla, 
West  Australia;  married  to  Charmian  Candy 
Jefferies,  who  was  bom  April  11,  1928,  at 
Mount  Barker,  West  Australia;  three  chil- 
dren, Stephen  Reid  Jefferies,  born  1952  In 
Australia;  Helen,  bom  in  1957  In  Alamogordo. 
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N.  Mez.;  Ttiomas  T.,  born  in  1958  In  Ala- 
•niogordo.  Jeff  cries  was  educated  In  Aus- 
tralian public  schools;  University  of  Western 
Australia;  Cambridge  UnlTersity,  England. 
He  is  employed  currently  as  senior  research 
scientist  at  Commonwealth  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  Organization,  Physics 
Division.  Sydney,  Australia,  and  has  been 
with  CSIRO  since  1949,  with  the  exception  of 
a  3-year  period  spent  in  the  United  States: 
195&-S0  at  Harvard  College  Observatory.  High 
Altitude  Observatory,  Boulder  Laboratories 
of  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Sacra- 
mento Peak  Observatory.  Pull  background 
investigation  completed  February  11,  1958,  in 
connection  with  guest  worker  status  at 
Boulder  Laboratories,  NBS. 

Jefferies  has  been  principal  scientific  col- 
laborator with  R.  G.  Oiovanalli,  chief  of 
Physics  Division  of  CSIRO,  Sydney,  on  a 
series  of  investigations  on  theoretical  prob- 
lems of  solar  physics,  atomic  physics,  and 
nonequlllbri\im  statistical  mechanics  since 
joining  CSIRO.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1956  at  the  invitation  of  Harvard 
Observatory  to  collaborate  with  R.  N.  Thomas 
of  the  observatory  staff  on  problems  of  solar 
physics  and  nonequllibriimi  statistical  me- 
chanics; the  visit  was  extended  to  3  yean 
because  of  depth  and  breadth  of  Jefferies' 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Joint  group 
on  solar  and  geophysical  studies  embracing 
Boulder  Laboratories  of  NBS,  Sacramento 
Peak  Observatory  of  the  Air  Force  Research 
and  Development  Command,  and  High  Alti- 
tude Observatory  of  Colorado  University. 
During  this  3 -year  period,  Jefferies  rotated 
among  the  institutions  within  this  solar- 
geophysics  group,  serving  as  consultant  and 
scientific  collaborator  to  the  senior  scientific 
staff  at  each  institution,  adviser  and  thesis- 
director  for  students  in  the  department  of 
astrogeophyslcs  at  Colorado  University,  con- 
sultant on  satellite-instrumentation  design 
for  Sacramento  Peak  Observatory,  and  finally 
as  consultant  to  the  director  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Peak  Observatory  in  his  last  year. 
During  these  3  years,  Jefferies  was  author 
and/or  coauthor  of  some  10  published  scien- 
tific papers  produced  within  this  group. 

Particularly  since  World  War  n  has  In- 
terest developed  in  setting  up  procedures  of 
diagnosis  with  respect  to  the  pbysictd  state 
of  high-temperatvu-e  gases  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  necessary  physical  characteris- 
tics making  such  procedures  possible.  Ini- 
tially there  was  only  a  limited  realization  of 
the  significance  of  these  problems  among 
physicists,  astrophysicists,  and  chemists,  par- 
ticularly those  concerned  with  ultraspeed 
ballisUcs  and  solar-terrestlal  effects.  An  ex- 
ample would  be  those  scientists  working  on 
communications  where  outbursts  on  the  sun 
caused  strong  effects  on  earth's  upper 
atmosphere  which  were  not  understood. 
These  outbursts  take  place  in  gases  on  the 
sun  where  temperatures  range  from  10.000° 
to  10,000,000°.  Long-range  ultraspeed  mis- 
siles give  rise  to  the  same  problems. 

Because  of  the  novelty  of  the  field,  there 
is  a  twofold  duty,  both  to  do  the  scientific 
work  which  Is  necessary  and  to  train  person- 
nel in  the  growing  field  of  astrophysics,  geo- 
physics, ballistics-aerodynamics,  and  general 
high-temperature  technology. 

Independently  work  was  started  along 
these  lines  in  Australia  and  in  1956  Mr. 
Jefferies  came  from  there  to  collaborate  with 
scientists  at  Harvard  and  later  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  a  proposed 
1-year  stay.  Because  of  his  success  In  con- 
tributing toward  effective  results,  the  1  year 
stretched  to  3. 

During  the  last  3  years  in  particular  the 
NBS  has  been  making  Intensified  efforts  with 
respect  to  high -temperature  research  and 
technology,  spurred  on  by  the  greatly 
awakened  national  Interest  in  this  area. 
Appropriations  were  made  for  the  Bureau 
In  an  amount  of  about  $1  million,  earmarked 
for  high-temperature  research  and  standards. 


li  is  necessary  to  develop  the  standards 
and  methods  to  use  in  interpreting  and 
analyzing  data  obtained  through  the  use  of 
satellites.  To  accomplish  our  ends  in  these 
fields,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  someone  who 
can  lead  those  less  experienced  and  guide 
the  I  work  In  these  efforts.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  the  need  for  Mr.  Jefferies  can  be  simply 
exp-essed  thusly: 

I:  by  virtue  of  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  we  can  obtain  his  services  In  the 
inuaedlate  future,  this  particular  program  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  will  have 
gal  led  a  ke3rman  and  the  program  will  pro- 
ceei  smoothly.  If  he  cannot  be  obtained, 
the  Bureau  will  fall  further  and  further 
betlnd  In  its  responsibilities  in  the  program. 

A  J  you  can  see,  the  recruitment  of  Mr. 
Jefl  eries  is  considered  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
urg  sncy  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
plai  ma  and  astrophysics  program  of  the  De- 
par  ;ment.  We,  therefore,  urge  enactment  of 
thlj  legislation  and  hopw  that  an  opportunity 
will  be  provided  In  the  near  future  for  repre- 
sen  iatlves  of  the  NBS  to  advise  your  com- 
mit tee  in  person  of  the  importance  of  this 
pro  x>sal  to  them. 

I  [aving  considered  the  above  commu- 
nlcition  and  all  the  facts  involved,  the 
corunittee  has  readily  perceived  the 
ber  eficial  effect  of  this  legislation  to  the 
national  interests  of  the  United  States 
a.K  has,  therefore,  agreed  to  act  on  the 
De  tartment's  request  in  a  most  expedi- 
tions manner  by  proposing  an  amend - 
me:  It  to  the  pending  Senate  bill. 


June 


RAYMOND  THOMASON,  JR. 


WARIA  GENOWEPA  KON  MUSIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2635)  for 
the  relief  of  Maria  Genowefa  Kon 
Mu  sial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
real  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Bi  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Refresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
pur  >oses  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  liaria  Oenowefa  Kon  Muslal  shall  be 
heU  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
adnltted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
mer  t  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quiied  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
mai  ent  residence  to  this  alien,  the  Secretary 
of  iJtate  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
coni  rol  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
sue]  1  quota  is  available. 

T  ne  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tim;,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pasjed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid!  on  the  table. 


reac 
Be 


gress 


John 

and 

Chile! 


JC«N  GEORGE  SARKIS  LINDELL 

Tie  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2769) 
for  the  relief  of  John  George  Sarkis 
Lin<  ell. 

Tfiere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
the  bill,  as  follows : 


Rejjf  esentati 


it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
"^ives  o/  the  United,  States  in  Con- 
assembled,  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
sectlbn  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205.  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child, 
George    Sarkis    Llndell   shall    be   held 
;onsldered  to  be  the  natiu-al-born  alien 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  J.  Llndell.  both 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Tl  le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passjd.  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  3n  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  ♦S.  2776)  for 
the  relief  of  Raymond  Thomason,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
the  minor  child,  Raymond  Thomason,  Jun- 
ior, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  Thomason,  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  no  natural  parent 
of  Raymond  Thomason,  Junior,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  shall  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


LUIGIA  MION 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2792 )  for 
the  relief  of  Luigia  Mion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
the  administration  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  Lulgla  ICon,  the  fiance  of 
John  I>u  Prat,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmi- 
grant temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of  three 
months:  Provided.  That  the  administrative 
authorities  find  that  the  said  Lulgla  Mlon 
Is  coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona 
fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
John  Du  Prat  and  that  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  Immigration 
laws.  In  the  event  the  marriage  between  the 
above-named  persona  does  not  occur  within 
three  months  after  the  entry  of  the  said 
Lulgla  Mlon,  she  shall  be  required  to  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  upon  failure  to 
do  so  shall  be  deported  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  In  the 
event  that  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
named  persons  shall  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Lulgia 
Mlon.  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  record  the  lawful  admission 
for  permanent  residence  of  the  said  Lulgla 
Mlon  as  of  the  date  of  the  payment  by  her  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


KRISTINA  SELAN 


for 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2821 
the  relief  of  Kristina  Selan. 

There  being   no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kristina  Selan,  the  fiancee  of 
Jozef  Selan,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as  a  nonimmigrant 
temporary  visitor  for  a  period  of  three 
months:  Provided.  That  the  administrative 
authorities  find  that  the  said  Kristina  Selan 
U  coming  to  the  United  States  with  a  bona 
fide  Intention  of  being  married  to  the  said 
Joaef  Selan  and  that  she  is  found  otherwise 
admUslble  under  the  Immigration  laws.     In 
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the  event  the  marriage  between  the  above- 
n.imod  pcrson-s  does  not  occur  within  three 
months  after  the  entry  of  the  said  Kristina 
Sehm,  she  shall  be  required  to  depart  from 
the  United  Stiites  and  upon  ftulure  to  do  so 
shall  be  dcp-jrted  In  accordiince  with  the 
provisions  of  sections  242  and  243  of  the  Im- 
niii,'r:»tion  and  Nationality  Act.  In  the  event 
that  the  marriage  between  the  above-named 
por.sons  shall  occur  within  three  months  after 
the  entry  of  the  said  Kristina  Selan,  the  At- 
torney General  l.s  authorized  and  directed  to 
record  the  lawful  adml£.sion  fur  permanent 
residence  ol  the  said  Kristina  Selan  Ets  of  the 
date  of  the  payment  by  her  of  the  required 
\  isa  fee. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  road  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
pa.siied.  and  a  motion  to  recouMutr  was 
laid  on  the  tabic. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  CEl^TAIN 
ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  Hou.se  Joint  Re.solu- 
tion  721  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Hou.se  joint  rc-^olution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reiohrd  by  the  Srnatv  and  Hnwc  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled .  That,  ff)r  the  purposes 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Consolacton  M.  flapa  (Consolarion  M.  John- 
son) shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admilt<?d  to  the  United  Stales 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  tlie 
enactment  of  this  Act.  uiv/ii  pnyinent  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Ujwn  the  granting  of  i>er- 
nianent  residence  U)  such  alien  a.';  pr'>\ided 
for  in  Uiis  section  of  th.s  Act.  ihe  becrelary 
of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  tliat  such 
quota  Is  available. 

Set.  2.  For  the  purpoeoo  of  section  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immi:^ration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  »\ellna  Scarpa  shaJl  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Angeio  Scarpa, 
citizens  of  the  United  St.^ie.s. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  ImnugraUon  and 
Nationality  Act,  Mario  Menna  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  minor  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giuseppe  Menna, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Lee  Shee  Won  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  minor  natural-born 
alien  child,  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  H.  Lee, 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  Terata  Kiyoehi  Johnston 
(Kiyoshl  Terata)  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  section 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota  control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101(a) 
(27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Peggy  Lome  Morrison  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  mincMr  nat- 
ural-born alien  child  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hugh  E.  Morrison,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sbc.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Inrmilgra- 
tlon   and   Nationality   Act,   Danica   Dopudja 
shall  be  held  and  considered   to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 


permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  section  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  .state  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
tr(>l  officer  t^)  deduct  one  number  from  the 
appropriate  quofA  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quot.i  is  available. 

Set.  8.  The  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
firlanes  of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right. 
privUece.  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Pa::e  2.  line  9.  after  the  name  "Terata 
Kiyo.ihi  Johnston"  strike  out  "Kiyoshl 
Tirata". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RELATING   TO    THE   ENTRY    OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 722  relating  to  the  entry  of  certain 
aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  House  joint  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Rrsohcd  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rf^rntatii  es  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrcis  a.'-^cmhled.  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  sections  101  (a)  i27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor 
child.  Gordana  Kusljanovlc.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Visko  Knezevich,  citizens  of 
the  Unitt'd  States. 

^Kc  2.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (Aj  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Margherlta 
FeKi.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Constantino  Felll,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sfc.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Hajlme 
K.  Brown,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  N.  Brown,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sfc  4  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Tadetisz 
( Kraszewski )  DeMuch.  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Joseph  J.  DeMuch,  citizens  of 
the  United   States. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  children.  Hallna 
Leszczynska  and  Krystyna  Leszczynska,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sylvester 
Leszczynskl.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and 
Nationality  Act.  the  minor  child,  Glanfran- 
cesco  Cipriani  D'Altorio.  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iginio  D'Altorio,  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Zuzsnna 
Katarzyna  Sobus,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grzegorz  Sobus,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 


Sec.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Zofia  (Ab- 
ramczyk)  Hill,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  L.  HIU,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Jessie  Sl- 
fuentes,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Staff  Ser- 
geant Andrew  C.  Sifuentes,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Szc.  10.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Iren  Ene- 
vold,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-t>om  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  A.  Knevold,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a I  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Maria  M. 
DlakoUos,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-bom  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Diakollos.  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (271  I  A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Manuel 
Domine.  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Staff  Sergeant 
Genaro  C.  Domine,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  1 27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Janina 
Krystyna  Jablonskl,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  (Jablonskl)  Yablon- 
skl,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  14.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  children.  Mar- 
celle  (Mallah)  Joseph  and  Louise  (Najlb) 
Joseph,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Joseph,  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Alena 
Christine  Ludwlckl,  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  natural-born  aUen  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Ludwlckl,  citizens 
of   the  United   States. 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Zdzlslaw 
Bujno,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waclaw  BuJno,  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Sec  17.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child,  Mary  S. 
Apostolopoulou,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  alien  child  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Socrates  Apostolopoulou,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  18.  The  natural  parents  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  Act  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

The  House  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RELATING  TO  DEPORTATION  OP 

CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  tTom  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Joint  Resolution 
638  relating  to  deportation  of  certain 
aliens,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  7.  strike  out  'Marie  Hala- 
djian,". 

Page  1,  line  10,  after  "Splkllis,"  Insert 
"Alvln  la^n  (Ahmet  Hamdl  Ergin),". 

Page  2,  line  4,  after  "iaaued"  insert  ":  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  In  section  1  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  waive  the  provisions  of 
section  315  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  in  the  case  of  Alvln  Ergln  (Ahmet 
Hamdl  Ergln) ". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


xRE. 


June  7 


RELATING  TO  THE  ENTRY  OP 
CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  House  Joint  Resolution 
678  relating  to  the  entry  of  certain 
aliens,  with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

Page  9,  after  line  2,  insert: 

"Bmc.  36.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  206  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  the  minor  child.  Rltsuko 
Mori  (Susan  Belinda  Luther) ,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Luther, 
citizens  of  the  United  States." 

Page  9.  line  3,  strike  out  "36"  and  Insert 
"37". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate  amendments   were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BIAGIO  DAGATA 
Mr.   WALTER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  1542)  for 

the  relief  of  Biagio  D'Agata,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Une  3.  strike  out  "provision"  and  Insert 
■  provisions". 

Line  3.  after  "(9)"  Insert  "and   (10)". 

Lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  "this  exemp- 
tion" and  Insert  "these  ezemptiCHis". 

Line  8,  strike  out  "a  ground"  and  insert 
■grounds". 


T  le  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pen  isylvanla? 
T  lere  was  no  objecticm. 
Tie  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
cuniedin. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Able. 


A 

the 


ask 
the 


JESUS   CRUZ-FIGUEROA 

N*-.  WALTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

unanimous  consent   to  take   from    

Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  2645)  for 
the  b-elief  of  Jesus  Cruz-Pigueroa,  with 
Senite  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  tie  Senate  amendment. 

T  le  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  "That,  the  Attorney  General  is 
auth>rlzed  and  directed  to  cancel  any  out- 
standing orders  and  warrants  of  deporta- 
tion, warrant  of  arrest,  and  bonds,  which 
may  have  issued  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Cruz- 
Pi  gutroa." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Tl  le  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  1  able 


ANGELA   MARIA 

Mi-.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imai  imous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speacer's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8888)  for 
the  1  elief  of  Angela  Maria,  with  a  Sen 
ate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  £  enate  amendment 

Th  e  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Th  J  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment 
as  f  0  lows 

Llnf  11.  after  "Act"  insert  ":  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  exemptions  granted 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
cluslGQ  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  th  i  Department  of  Justice  have  knowl- 
edge   )rior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act" 

Th;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Th  ;re  was  no  objection 

Th^  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in 

A  inotion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetJble. 


BC^MARC  B  IS  ESSENTIAL  FOR 
ADEQUATE    DEFENSE 

Mr.lMAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unani  nous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1 1  linute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarcs  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  th(  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
WashJ  ngton? 

The  re  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  House  all  but  destroyed 
the  Air  Force  program  for  the  develop- 
ment >f  the  Bomarc  B  program. 

At  t  le  time,  I  pointed  out,  in  resisting 
this  n  love,  that  to  follow  this  course 


meant  abandonment  of  the  only  existing 
program  which  offered  any  real  promise 
of  a  defense  against  manned  bombers. 
I  asked  whether  this  body  was  prepared 
to  substitute  its  judgment  for  those  of 
the  Air  Force  and  the  scientific  com- 
munity, both  of  whose  representatives 
have  stated  flatly  that  the  manned- 
bomber  threat  will  continue  to  exist  for 
several  years  and  that  the  BOMARC  B 
is  an  essential  component  of  this  Nation's 
efforts  to  meet  that  threat. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  editorial  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  which  suggests  that  a 
cautious  second  look  at  our  defense 
spending  is  called  for  by  the  collapse 
of  the  summit  meeting  and  the  insulting 
and  bellicose  new  line  which  since  has 
been  adopted  by  Premier  Khrushchev. 

The  editorial  states  that  in  our  zeal 
for  economizing,  we  have  minimized  the 
importance  of  bombers  and  antiaircraft 
weapons  at  this  stage  of  the  art  of  war- 
fare, and  that  'prehaps  the  Bomarc  anti- 
aircraft system  deserves  reappraisal." 

I  earnestly  concur  in  this  conclusion 
and  commend  its  consideration  to  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  who  will  serve 
as  conferees  on  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill,  which  I  trust  will  re- 
turn from  the  other  body  with  the 
Bomarc  B  program  substantially  re- 
stored to  healthy  life. 

The  complete  editorial  to  which  I  refer 
follows : 

I  Prom   the  Washington  Post,  June  7,   1960| 
Defense — Aitek  Paris 

The  collapse  of  the  summit  negotiations 
undoubtedly  has  given  fresh  and  needed 
Impetus  to  the  congressional  scrutiny  of  de- 
fense spending  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  We 
hope  this  will  result  in  better  provision  than 
the  administration  budget  made  for  such 
essential  items — among  others — as  airborne 
alert  preparations,  airlift,  continental  air 
defense,  second-generation  strategic  missiles, 
antisubmarine  protection  and  military  satel- 
lite development. 

The  House  did  well  in  many  of  these  areas 
by  providing  substantially  more  in  new 
spending  authority  than  was  requested,  bal- 
ancing the  increases  with  across-the-board 
cuts  in  procurement,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funds  that  may  or  may  not  be 
soundly  conceived.  This  week  a  Senate  ap- 
propriations subcommittee  will  compose  its 
recommendations  on  the  measure  Pre- 
sumably It  will  be  no  less  generous  than  the 
House;  it  may  add  a  few  increases  of  its 
own. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  we  think,  for 
Congress  to  make  too  much  of  the  diplo- 
matic debacle  of  Paris  in  Justifying  what- 
ever it  does  with  defense  spending.  No 
rational  military  development  and  procure- 
ment program— and  this  is  what  the  de- 
fense budget  is  mostly  concerned  with— can 
possibly  be  geared  to  the  ups  and  downs  of 
summitry.  Basically,  the  American  military 
problem  has  not  been  altered  since  Januarv 
(except,  possibly,  in  the  area  of  intelligence 
gathering) .  If  the  defense  budget  had  been 
sound  6  months  ago.  it  would  be  sound 
today  as  far  as  the  position  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned.  But  on  a  num- 
ber of  counts,  the  military  budget  continues 
to  be  hobbled  by  arbitrary  dollar  limits  and 
weakened  by  the  absence  of  up-to-date 
comprehensive  defense  pla:^^. 

The  Congress  has  been  confronted  thus 
with  tasks  it  is  ill-equipped  to  perform' 
These  Include  appraisal  of  the  merits  of 
competing  weapons  systems,  analysis  of  So- 
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vlet  Intentions  with  regard  to  bombers 
versus  missiles  and  general  ahorlng  up  and 
filling  in  of  weak  spots  in  what  has  be- 
come an  impossibly  intricate  mix  of  every 
kind  of  weapon,  old  and  new. 

Meanwhile,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
been  conducting  their  own  reappraisal  of  a 
budget  to  which  they  give  official  assent  but 
which  bears  little  relationship  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  services  and  of  the 
vital  commands.  Presumably  they,  like 
Congress,  will  find  in  the  summit  failure  an 
excuse— if  not  a  good  reason  -to  try  to  re- 
shape defen.se  spending  more  along  the  lines 
that  ought  to  have  been  followed  even  be- 
fore Paris. 

A  principal  guidepost  in  this  reappraisal, 
we  think,  might  well  t>e  a  recognition  that 
in  the  zeal  for  overall  economising,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  write  off  bombers 
and  antiaircraft  weapons  somewhat  prema- 
turely It  would  be  ironic,  indeed,  if  in  the 
drive  Ui  overtake  Soviet  mis-slle  advances 
this  country  left  itself  open  to  old-fashioned 
methods  of  attack.  Perhaps  the  Bomarc 
antiaircraft  system  deserves  reappraisal. 
and — whatever  the  outlook  for  missiles — 
a  strong  case  exists  for  movlnsj  ahead  with 
the  all-but-canceled  B-70  bomber  The 
.Senate  has  a  chance  to  move  in  these  di- 
rections and  would  probably  find  much 
sympathy  in  the  House 


LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
forced  to  opiX).se  H.R.  10128  to  initiate 
a  plan  of  P'ederal  assistance  for  public 
education  in  America.  I  did  so  not  be- 
cau.se  I  am  against  education  but  be- 
cau.se  I  am  for  education;  not  because 
I  am  against  improving  the  quality  of 
education  but  because  I  am  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  education;  not  because 
I  am  against  providing  the  needed  cla.ss- 
rooms  for  our  students  but  becau.se  I 
am  for  providing  needed  cla.ssrooms; 
not  because  I  am  against  paying  higher 
.salaries  to  attract  and  keep  better  teach- 
ers but  because  I  am  for  paying  higher 
salaries  to  attract  and  keep  better 
teaclieis.  I  never  have  been  one  to 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  "the  end 
always  justifies  the  means."  and  this 
propo.sal  is  a  good  reason  why  one 
should  not  subscribe  to  such  a  theory. 
H.R.  10128  would  provide  dollars  from 
a  new  source  for  educational  purposes, 
but  in  so  doing  it  could  eventually  de- 
stioy  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
educational  system  which  have  made  it 
great.  In  short,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  legislation  will  not  better  education 
in  America  and,  in  fact,  I  believe  the 
very  opposite  will  prove  to  be  ti'ue.  I 
believe,  if  we  are  to  improve  our  public 
schools,  it  must  and  should  be  done  lo- 
cally by  interested  local  people  with  the 
guidance  and  assistance  of  the  State 
without  interference  by  the  Federal 
Government.  All  that  is  needed  from 
the  Federal  Government  by  public  edu- 
cation today  is  for  it  to  relinquish  some 
of  its  areas  of  taxation  in  order  that 
our  States  and  local  school  districts  can 


assume  them  and  take  care  of  their  own 
needs  as  they  see  fit. 

During   the   debate   on   this   bill,   we 
heard  a  lot  of  discussion  about  the  needs 
of  education,  but  not  the  least  bit  of  evi- 
dence was  presented  to  show  that  Fed- 
eral assistance — with  its  accompanying 
regulations    and    controls — would    im- 
prove education  now  or  in  the  future. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to  improve 
education  you  need  more  than  dollars — 
you   need   the   local   interest   and   local 
participation  which  will  be  sadly  miss- 
ing under  an  educational  program  ad- 
ministered from  Washington  by  bureau- 
crats unknown  to  parents,  teachers,  or 
students.     Not  even  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  have  stated  that  we  can  im- 
prove education   without  local  interest 
and   local   participation.     But  yet  as  a 
program    of   Federal   assistance   is   ex- 
panded— and   it  will   be   by  succeeding 
Congresses  if  this  bill  becomes  law — the 
less  and  less  interest  and  participation 
there  will  be  on  the  local  level  as  the 
control  of  our  educational  program  is 
a.ssumed   by  Washington.     As  a  conse- 
quence, such  a  program  can  lead  only 
to:    one.   the   nationalization  of  educa- 
tion in  America;   and,  two,  an  inferior 
quality  of  education. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  we  heard  a 
considerable  amoimt  of  discussion  con- 
cernina  the  Federal  control  contained  in 
this  bill  The  chairman  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  the 
Honorable  Gr.aham  A.  Harden,  of  North 
Carolina,  opposed  the  bill  and  stated,  "I 
know  there  is  control  in  this  bill."  The 
proponents  of  the  legislation  would  have 
had  us  believe  there  was  absolutely  no 
Federal  control  in  the  bill.  However, 
they  would  not  accept  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Honorable  Phil  M.  Landrtim, 
of  Georgia,  which  would  have  written  a 
provision  into  the  law  against  Federal 
conti'ol.  The  Landrum  amendment 
would  have  provided  the  necessary  in- 
.surance  against  any  Federal  control  by 
specifically  .stating  that — 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  act, 
or  of  any  other  law,  or  of  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, decision,  or  action  made  or  taken  under 
this  act  or  under  such  other  law.  the  laws  or 
practices  of  a  State,  or  of  a  political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State,  with  respect  to  the  personnel, 
progrnm  of  instruction,  formulation  of  pol- 
icy, and  the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  public  element.ary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  State  shall  In  no  way  disqualify  such 
State  for  any  grant  under  this  act  or  affect 
in  any  manner  the  amount  of  such  grant; 
and  no  such  provision  shall  be  deemed  to 
require  or  permit  the  imposition  of  any  re- 
quirement, condition,  or  restriction  on,  or 
in  any  way  control  or  affect  the  uses  which 
may  be  made  of  such  funds  when  granted 
to  the  State,  because  of  the  laws  or  practices 
of  the  State  or  of  a  political  subdivision 
thereof  with  respect  to  the  personnel,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  formulation  of  px)llcy,  or 
the  administration  and  operation  of  the  pub- 
lic elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
State. 

Had  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
meant  what  they  said  when  they  stated 
that  there  was  no  Federal  control  in  this 
bill  they  would  have  agreed  to  the  in- 
clusion of  this  amendment  in  the  law. 

Apparently  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation wanted  more  than  Federal  money 


for  education ;  otherwise,  they  would  not 
have  rejected  the  proposal  of  the  Hon- 
orable Prank  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio.    The  Fed- 
eral Government  levies  a  tax  of  8  cents 
on  each  package  of  cigarettes  sold  within 
our  borders.    Under  Congressman  Bow's 
proposal,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  have  been  authorized  to  return  to 
each  State  2  cents  of  the  8  cents  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  in  that 
State.     Under  this  proposal,  2  cents  of 
the  tax  collected  on  each  package  of  cig- 
arettes from  Ohio  smokers  would  have 
been  returned  to  Ohio  for  the  benefit  of 
Ohio  schools,  to  be  used   in  the  same 
manner  as  State  fimds  are  now  used. 
The   same  result   could  have   been   ob- 
tained by  reducing  the  Federal  cigarette 
tax  by  2  cents  per  package  and  each  of 
the  States  immediately  increasing  their 
cigarette  tax   by   2   cents  per  package. 
Under  this  proposal  our  public  schools 
would  have  received  approximately  $400 
million    per   year   as   oppwsed   to    only 
$325    million    under    the    House-passed 
H.R.  10128.    Under  Congressman  Bow's 
proposal,     Ohio    would     have    received 
$23,990,000  as  opposed  to  only  $17,030,000 
under  H.R.    10128.     The  Bow   proposal 
was  adopted  by  the  House  on  a  voice  vote 
but  later  rejected  on  a  rollcall  vote  of 
181  yeas  to  219  nays.     I  supported  the 
Bow  proposal,  as  it  would  have  provided 
needed  money  to  our  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes  without  Federal  inter- 
ference, control,  regulation,  or  restric- 
tion,   in    addition    to    preserving    local 
control  of  our  schools. 


REDISCOUNT    RATE 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  just  authorized 
a  reduction  in  the  rediscount  rate. 
There  can  be  only  one  interpretation  of 
this  action:  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  become  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  state  of  the  economy.  They  have 
finally  realized  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

The  rosy  predictions  of  business  trends 
which  were  being  made  last  fall  have 
now  fallen  fiat.  Instead  of  the  boom 
conditions  that  the  Fed  and  others 
had  foreseen,  we  are  now  faced  with  a 
dangerous  amount  of  slack  in  the 
economy. 

Certainly  the  performance  of  our 
economy  has  been  disappointing  by  any 
standard.  At  a  time  when  the  economy 
should  be  operating  at  full  capacity  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  cold  war  we  have 
seen  production  drop  in  one  sector  after 
another.  At  a  time  when  unemployment 
and  underemployment  are  distressingly 
high  we  have  seen  basic  weaknesses  ap- 
pear in  business  activity  while  the  ad- 
ministration stands  idly  by.  We  have 
learned  to  our  sorrow  that  weakness  in 
key  sectors  of  business,  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop unchecked,  can  lead  to  a  full  scale 
recession. 
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steel  output  has  dropped  steadily  and 
sharply  to  less  than  two-thirds  of  ca- 
pacity. Total  manufacturers*  new  or- 
ders have  dropped  and  have  trailed  sales 
for  5  months  to  a  row.  This  has  eaten 
away  the  order  backlog  which  has  now 
fallen  to  the  lowest  point  in  over  a  year, 
casting  serious  doubts  on  one  of  the 
rosiest  forecasts — the  prediction  of  an 
increase  in  plant  and  eqiiipment  spend- 
ing. At  the  same  time,  toventories  have 
mounted  steadily.  In  the  key  auto  in- 
dustry disappointing  sales  have  brought 
about  record  high  inventories  of  well 
over  1  million  unsold  new  cars. 

One  of  our  hardest  hit  industries  Is 
residential  construction.  As  the  resxilt 
of  a  critical  lack  of  mortgage  financing 
for  PHA  and  VA  loans,  and  ever-mount- 
ing interest  costs  which  have  choked  off 
demand,  housing  starts  have  dropped 
sharply.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  re- 
ports that  the  seasonally  adjusted  an- 
nual rate  of  housing  starts  in  April  was 
360,000  units,  or  22  percent  below  the 
same  month  of  1959.  This  has  meant  a 
loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs  directly  on  site, 
plus  additional  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  the  industries  which  supply 
materials  for  home  construction.  Al- 
ready conditions  in  the  Northwest  lum- 
ber industry  have  become  extremely 
serious,  marked  by  growing  layoffs  and 
ever-deeper  price  cuts. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the 
recession  of  1957-58  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  dropoff  in  home  building 
activity.  We  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
that  lesson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
the   fall   of    1957   the   Federal   Reserve 
Board  finally  recognized  the   weakness 
in  the  economy  which  existed  at  that 
time  and  began  a  program  of  cutting 
discount  rates.    In  the  space  of  just  a 
few  months  they  reduced  the  rate  from 
a  high  of  3I2  percent  to  only  1%  percent. 
This,  however,  did  not  stop  unemploy- 
ment from  soaring  to  well  over  5  million. 
It  took  much  more  direct  action  to  pull 
the  economy  out  of  that  slump.    One  of 
the  measures  which   contributed  most 
to  the  recovery  was  the  prompt  passage 
of  the  Emergency  Housing  Act  of  1958 
which   authorized   FNMA   to   invest   $1 
billion  in  FHA-VA  loans  on  low  cost 
housing. 

Similar  direct  action  is  needed  today. 
The  Federal   Reserve  Board   has  now 
given  official  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
all  is  not  well  in  our  economy.    We  must 
not  wait  for  unemployment  to  pass  the 
5  million   mark   again   before  we   act. 
Earlier  this  session  the  House  approved 
my  bill,  H.R.  10213,  the  Emergency  Home 
Ownership  Act,  by  a  substantial  margin 
of  51  votes.     This  biU  would  authorize 
FNMA  to  invest  $1  billion  in  FHA  and 
VA  loans  on  new  homes.    Because  these 
loans  would  be  repaid  with  interest  this 
investment  would  never  cost  the  tax- 
payer a  cent.    In  fact  it  would  return  a 
profit.     Moreover  the  greatest  profit  of 
all  would  be  the  contribution  that  this 
measure  would  make  toward  stimulating 
overall  business  activity.    All  too  many 
people  have  forgotten  that  the  1957-58 
recession   brought  about   a  $12   billion 
deficit  in  the  Federal  budget  as  well  as 
economic   hardship   which   directly  af- 
fected one  family  in  every  four. 
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Emergency  Home  Ownership  Act 
is  tow  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
imittee  on  Housing.    I  am  hope- 
that  they  will  report  It  out  promptly 
that  It  will  be  brought  to  the  floor 
le  Senate  for  speedy  action. 
r.  Speaker,  the  economic  danger  slg- 
are  perfectly  clear.    No  one  wants 
blame  of  having  allowed  another  re- 
cession to  hit  America.     I  feel  certain 
when  my  bill  is  brought  before  the 
te  It  will  be  approved  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority. 
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cent  years  in  the  Leitchfield  area  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  editorial  en- 
couragement given  by  Fred  Hughes. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  mourn 
the  death  of  a  good,  true,  and  stead- 
fast friend.  Fred  Hughes  was  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  humanity,  and  a  little 
comer  of  this  earth  is  a  finer  place  in 
which  to  live  as  a  result  of  his  elTorts 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man. 


KETTUCKY  HAS  LOST  ANOTHER 
C  UTSTANDING  CITIZEN,  FRED 
I  "UGHES 

»[r.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Ma  r  18  Kentucky  lost  one  of  its  finest 
anc  best  loved  citizens.  Fred  Hughes, 
the  coeditor  and  publisher  of  the  Leitch- 
fieli  I  Gazette,  was  not  only  an  outstand- 
ing newspaperman  but  an  outstanding 
hunan  being  in  every  respect. 

Fred    Hughes    died    in    the    Grayson 
Comty  War  Memorial  Hospital,  an  in- 
stit  ition  that  he  was  largely  responsible 
for  bringing  to  the  county.     This  hos- 
pitE  1  is  just  one  of  the  many  community 
pro  ects    to   which   Fred    Hughes    gave 
hundreds    of    hours    of    his    time,    his 
bou  idless  energy,  and  his  talent  for  or- 
gan zation  and  getting  people  to  work 
har;  noniously  together  for  the  common 
goo< .    He  possessed  the  kind  of  character 
thai    inspired    confidence    and    enthu- 
siasn  in  his  associates,  and  under  his 
leac  ership  many  worthwhile  causes  were 
brought  to  fruition.    Many  years  after 
the  memory  of  Fred  Hur;hes  has  grown 
dim  in  the  minds  of  the  living,  the  struc- 
ture 5,  reforms,  and  projects  to  which  he 
gav(    so  much  of  himself  will  still  be 
ben<fiting  the  community  that  was  so 
deai   to  him.     Many  men  possess  keen 
mini  is,  administrative  ability,  and  a  de- 
sire to  serve  their  fellow  man,  but  few 
possess  the  drive  to  put  these' qualities 
to  c  instructive  use.    Fred  Hughes  was 
one  of  the  few   who   combined   ability 
with  drive,  and  it  is  to  these  men  that 
an  (  ntire  commimity   owes  a  debt  of 
grat  tude.    Fred  Hughes  was  active  all 
his  iidult  life  in  the  civic  and  political 
matters  of  the  city  of  Leitchfield,  Ky 
and  served  from  1934  to  1938  as  Leitch- 
field s  mayor.     He  not  only  recognized 
but  1  ras  willing  to  accept  the  obligations 
of  a  mature  citizen. 

Fr?d  Hughes  was  as  cognizant  of  his 
respc  risibilities  as  a  newspaper  editor 
as  h;  was  of  his  civic  duties  and  the 
powe  r  of  the  press  was  never  misused  by 
him.  He  and  his  brother.  Will  Hughes, 
open  ted  one  of  Kentucky's  outstanding 
newsjapers.  Together  they  believed 
that  a  newspaper  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dispensing  news  factually  and 
impa-tially,  making  the  community  a 
bette;'  place  in  which  to  live  and  serving 
as  a  public  forum  for  debate  and  ex- 
press on.  The  Leitchfield  Gazette  is 
publli  ;hed  with  these  views  in  mind  and 
the  ri'siilt  is  a  weekly  newspaper  of  ex- 
cellence and  influence. 

Fred  Hughes  was  a  courageous  man  in 
pnnt  as  weU  as  in  private  life  and  his 
edltoilals  reflected  his  crusading  spirit 
and  (  esire  for  improvement.  The  in- 
dustr  al  and  agricultural  growth  in  re- 


COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great 
pride  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  work  of  a  good  friend  and 
constituent  of  mine,  from  Oelwein.  Iowa. 
Mr.  Richard  V.  Bernhart.  Mr.  Bernhart 
is  chief  of  the  community  development 
divi-sion  of  the  ICA  mission  In  Manila. 

I  have  been  long  convinced  that  it  is 
not  enough  that  we  send  our  food  over- 
seas. We  must  also  teach  the  people 
how  they  can  improve  their  own  lot  with 
their  own  resources.  The  story  of  how 
this  is  being  done  successfully  m  the 
Philippine  Islands  is  told  in  the  May 
issue  of  Economic  World.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  proud  to  have  the  know-how  of 
Iowa  being  used  in  such  a  magnificent 
way  to  raise  the  standards  of  living  of 
some  of  the  less  fortunate  areas  of  the 
world.  The  article  follov.-s: 
CoMMUNrrr  DBviLOPMDfT^— a  Single  Villaob 

iLLUSTRATtS    TBCHNIQUM    AND    REStTLTB    OF 
GbOWING    RUKAi   MOVEMKN-T 

The  historic  Isolation  ot  rural  life  Is  be- 
ginning to  break  down  for  at  least  several 
hundred  million  people  In  the  less  developed 
world. 

These  are  the  people  of  rural  villages  In 
a  score  of  countries  which  have  adopted  pro- 
grams of  community  development — a  rapidly 
expanding  new  technique  with  these  broad 
purposes: 

To  help  spark  economic  and  social  progress 
In  the  rural  areas  where  some  80  percent  of 
the  populations  of  less  developed  countries 
still  live. 

To  bring  Lsolated  communities  Into  the 
commercial  economy  and  Into  the  main- 
stream of  national  life. 

To  buUd  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  civic 
responsibility. 

To  provide  experience  In  democratic  man- 
agement of  local  affairs. 

Conrununlty  development  on  an  extensive 
sc.ile  was  unheard  of  10  years  ago.  Today  It 
Is  the  centerpiece  In  the  development  pro- 
grams Of  several  major  countries  In  Asia  and 
it  la  In  various  stages  of  progress  or  experl- 
mentation  in  20-odd  countries  In  the  Middle 
East.  Latin  America,  and  Africa.  These  pro- 
prams  are  now  reaching  several  hundred 
thousand  villages. 

Tlie  basic  Idea  is  to  help  whole  villages  get 
off  dead  center  through  a  comprehensive 
program  of  community  Improvement— In 
health,  education,  agriculture,  village  Indus- 
tries, transport,  and  communications  This 
overall  approach  to  the  problems  of  a  whole 
fiT^","'7  contra.sts  with  the  longer  estab- 
lished technique  of  specialized  rural  exten- 
sion services  in  agricultural  methods  sani- 
tation, and  so  on. 

Thus  community  development^involvlnz 
a  myriad  of  small  projects-complements  the 
more  dramatic  and  more  costly   undertak- 
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Ings  of   developing   countries   such   as   steel 
•.ills,   dams,  railroads,  universities,  and  ad- 
vi'.nced  research   laboratories. 

All  major  community  development  pro- 
f^r.uius  arc  based  Hrmly  on  the  principle  of 
.-  If-help  on  the  part  of  the  villagers — as  a 
matter  of  policy  as  well  as  necessity.  Gov- 
rrTimeiU  or  private  agencies  may  make  small 
•  nan.s  or  even  grants  to  help  get  village  Im- 
jirovement  programs  started,  but  the  major 
contributions  are  made — in  cash,  in  kind 
:i!id  in  labor-by  the  members  of  the  local 
community. 

r;oneers  in  this  field  insist  that  success 
depends  upon  the  Involvement  of  the  local 
people  in  deciding  what  projcctb  to  under- 
take, and  in  planning  and  supervising  the 
I)roaram  with  the  minimum  f)f  essential 
technical  guidance  from  outside  One  ex- 
pire has  said  that  the  process  of  growth  in 
rural  areas  must  be  •something  that  i.s 
tliciied.  rather  than  imposed  *  •  *  some- 
thing called  forth,  rather  than  conferred  ' 
Experience  in  several  countries  has  shown 
that  programs  worked  out  in  national  capi- 
tals and  presented  fuUblov.:;  t  >  vili;i(;ers  r.re 
in  );e  Ukely  to  fall  than  sur-eed 

Economists  and  politicians  niiiv  arf^uc 
alx>ut  the  relative  merits  of  working  up  from 
the  bottom  or  working  down  frwm  the  tup 
as  they  seek  to  simulate  ecoiiomic  and  so- 
tial  ^.Towth  in  static  socle ics  But  the  en- 
thusiasts for  community  dfvelupment  are 
Ukoly  to  emphasize  these  points  ab^jut  this 
r  ijMdly  expanding  method. 

Conununity  develi-pnient  ronccntriite?  di- 
rectly on  human  capital-  -perhaps  the  most 
iieelected  of  all  resovirces  in  many  parts  of 
tho  world  As  Dr  John  Ptters,  president  of 
World  Neighbors.  Inc.  said  recently:  "It  Is 
P'^opi'  -iii'.liv;dual  fl  =h  md  b!<xKl  {M-oplr — 
who  make  societies,  shape  destinies,  and  ultl- 
rmtcly  arrive  a'  th?  dec!pl  -iis  by  which  we 
live  or  die  *  •  *  If.  in  our  pre':x'rup:nion 
with  ixihtlcal  entities  and  institutional 
.''ru<  tares  ue  f^r-^'er  this  fi.rt.  wo  rhall  one 
d  "•  pay  dettrly  " 

Community  development  helps  build  de- 
mocracy at  the  grassroots  level  E.xperts 
contend  that  participation  in  Improvement 
prr>Jects  encourages  a  sense  of  personal 
pride,  a  feeling  of  civic  responsibility,  and 
a  taste  for  democratic  management  oif  local 
.■affairs.  Experience  so  Jar  suggests  that  the 
completion  of  one  set  of  projects  is  followed 
at  once  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  group  of 
projects  progressively  more  ambitious  and 
increasingly   under   local   contn^l. 

Community  develr>pment  acts  as  a  healthy 
brake  on  violent  social  change  Village  im- 
provement Is  considered  by  some  as  the 
m(}st  effective  way  to  limit  migration  from 
rural  villages  to  overcrowded  cities.  An 
otricial  of  CARE  puts  It  this  way  "When 
there  is  no  chance  of  a  better  life  in  the 
village.  It  is  the  brlghest  and  most  ambi- 
tious boys  who  drift  to  the  cities  where 
there  Is  no  work  for  them  and  nowhere  for 
tliem  to  live  except  as  fl<iaters  iii  the  slums: 
but  if  things  are  beginning  to  Io<5k  up  in 
the  village,  they  at  least  have  some  reason 
to  stay  where  they  are  and  use  their  talenta 
at  home." 

The  world's  largest  community  develop- 
ment program  began  in  India  In  1952.  It 
tias  now  reached  well  over  200,000  villages 
with  basic  services  and  Is  expected  to  cover 
the  entire  Nation  by  the  end  of  the  third 
plan  which  begins  next  year. 

Pakistan  has  adopted  community  devel- 
opment as  the  central  technique  in  its 
new  democracy  program. 

In  the  Philippines,  an  extensive  program 
was  launched  4  years  ago  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Magsaysay.  Tlie  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  a  typical  village  is  shown  on  the 
adjacent  page. 

And  In  some  20-odd  other  countries  simi- 
lar programs  are  In  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. They  have  had  help  from  the 
U.S.  International  Cooperation  Administra- 


tion, the  United  Nations,  and  a  growing  list 
of  U.S.  foundations  and  voluntary  organi- 
zations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  series  of  excellent  pic- 
tures were  included  with  this  article  to 
dramatize  the  work  of  ICA  in  the  Phihp- 
pines.  The  captions  under  these  photo- 
eraphs  follow: 

Richard  V.  Bernhart,  chief  of  the  com- 
munity development  division  of  the  ICA 
mission  in  Manila,  is  one  of  86  U.S.  tech- 
nicians advising  on  rural  village  improve- 
ment in  17  countries  last  year. 

A  village  council  meets  to  consider  com- 
munity development  problems.  A  new  law 
in  the  Philippines  grants  greater  autonomy 
to  local  councils,  extends  the  franchise —  and 
tlius  broadens  the  base  of  democracy. 


TARIFF  AND  TRADE  POLICIES 


Tbc  villa-e  c.f  Kalusungay  Is  onr-  of  22.000 
b  irrios.  varving  In  population  from  less  than 
a  hundred  to  a  few  thousand  people,  which 
lie  scattered  and  largely  isolated  among  the 
PniUppinp  I.<^  lands 

About  a  ye.tr  ago  this  hundred -year-old 
.setiiement  was  drab  and  neglected.  Life  for 
;is  2,400  villagers  was  a  static  story  of 
poverty,   ill   health,   and   Illiteracy. 

Then  one  day  a  jack-of-all-trades  came  to 
Kaiasungay  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
conirr.u.'lty  dtvcl  'pment  program  operated 
jointly  by  the  Philippine  Government  and 
the  US  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration. He  was  one  of  1,500  fieldwork- 
ers  who  have  been  fanning  out  through 
thousands  of  the  barrios. 

What  did  the  villagers  think  should  be 
done  to  improve  conditions  in  Kalasungay? 
First,  they  said,  was  the  question  of  the  rats 
and  other  pesus  which  destroyed  half  the 
crops  before  they  could  be  harvested.  So 
an  expert  w.\s  brotight  in.  a  campaign  was 
mounted  against  the  rats,  and  this  alone 
doubled  the  crop  yield  for  the  farmers. 

This  Wiis  enough  to  convince  the  villagers 
•.h:iT.  With  a  little  guidance  they  could  help 
themselves  and  it  wasn't  long  before  the 
men  were  building  the  recreation  center  un- 
der construction  at  the  right. 


In  the  meantime,  however,  there  was  the 
question  of  cleaning  things  up  along  the  new 
road  that  was  coming  through  the  village  to 
link  it  up  with  adjoining  communities  and 
on  to  the  larger  cities  Roadside  weeds  were 
cut  back,  uniform  b.imt>oo  fences  installed. 
and  the  road  is  now  swept  clean  every  day. 
At  the  same  time  the  weeds  were  being  pulled 
i>ut  of  front  yards  nid  replaced  by  vegetables 
and  flower  gardens. 

.^.s  in  many  another  village  In  the  Philip- 
pines and  elsewhere  one  thing  led  to  another 
in  Kalasungay:  the  farmers  learned  to  plant 
permanent  crops,  such  as  cofffTee,  in  portions 
of  their  field  -  piggeries  were  introduced  and 
added  to  family  income—  the  men  organized 
into  groups  to  dig  backyard  toilets — then  to 
repair  the  schoolhouse — and  then  to  build  a 
health  center  where  a  visiting  rural  doctor 
now  holds  office  once  a  week. 

All  this  came  before  the  recreation  center 
and,  the  basketball  court  built  by  the  boys 
and   younger  men 

Now  there  are  other  projects  cooking  in 
Kalasungay.  The  villagers  are  planning  to 
develop  a  spring,  a  marketplace,  and  a  mul- 
tipurpose barrio  hall.  And  when  these  are 
finished  they  will  think  of  something  else. 

The  villagers  above  are  clearing  Jungle  to 
build  the  new  commual  plant  nursery  shown 
at  the  right — the  kind  of  thing  that  lends 
credence  to  this  comment  by  a  community 
development  worker:  "When  the  villagers 
realize  that  they  themselves  can  Improve 
their  living  conditions  with  a  minimum  of 
Goveriunent  help,  their  Indifference  gives  way 
to  eagerness  and  a  desire  to  live  better." 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  from  the  well  of  the  House  over 
the  past  number  of  years  various  Mem- 
bers have  indulged  in  criticism  of  the 
trade  policies  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 
Coming  as  a  Representative  from  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  long  hard  hit 
by  these  trade  policies,  the  brief  remarks 
I  make  today  I  would  like  to  think  will 
be  weighed  with  the  genuine  concern 
that  I  have  as  they  affect  not  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  or  my  congressional 
district  alone,  but  as  I  sincerely  think 
they  affect  many  areas  across  this  great 
Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  month 
we  were  treated  to  a  69 -page  press  re- 
lease from  the  State  Department,  en- 
titled "A  Remodeled  Economic  Organ- 
ization." It  was  a  report  by  the  so- 
called  four  wise  men  named  earlier 
in  the  year  by  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  to 
make  a  study.  Signing  for  the  United 
States  was  W.  Randolph  Burgess. 

The  report  is  as  follows : 

A    Remodeled    Economic    Organization 
(Report  by   W.   Randolph   Burgess,   Bernard 

Clappler,   Sir   Paul   Gore-Booth,   K.CJU.G.. 

Xenophon    Zolotas,  Paris.  April   1960) 
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Abbreviations  used  in  this  report 

ECSC:  European  Coal  and  Steel  Commu- 
nity. 

EEC:   European    Economic    Community, 

EMA:    European    Monetary    Agreement. 

ENEA:   European  Nuclear   Energy  Agency. 

EPA:   European  Productivity  Agency. 

EPU:   European  Payments  Union. 

GATT:  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

OEEC:  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

OSTP:  Office  for  Scientific  and  Technical 
Personnel. 

I.NTRODUCnON 

The  idea  of  strengthening  and  reshaping 
the    arrangements    for    European    economic 
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cooperation  to  reflect  changed  economic 
conditions  and  the  prospective  full  member- 
ship at  the  United  States  and  Canada  la  not 
new;  It  has  been  under  discussion  tor  some 
time.  The  Western  summit  meeting  held  In 
Paris  in  December  1959  took  the  first  steps 
toward  the  translation  of  this  Idea  Into  ac- 
tion. A  conununlque  Issued  on  December 
21  by  the  heads  of  state  and  government  of 
Prance,  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  Blingdom  reads  as  follows: 

"The  heads  of  state  and  government  have 
discussed  the  Important  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  international  economic 
situation.  Recognizing  the  great  economic 
progress  of  Western  Europe,  they  have  agreed 
that  virtually  all  of  the  industrialized  part 
of  the  free  world  Is  now  in  a  position  to 
devote  Its  energies  in  Increased  measure  to 
new  and  important  tasks  of  cooperative  en- 
deavor with  the  object  of  (a)  furthering 
the  development  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries; and  (b)  pursuing  trade  policies  di- 
rected to  the  sound  use  of  economic  re- 
sources and  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
international  relations,  thus  contributing 
to  growth  and  stability  In  the  world  econ- 
omy and  to  a  general  Improvement  In  the 
standard  of  living. 

"In  their  view  these  cooperative  principles 
should  also  govern  the  discussions  on  com- 
mercial problems  arising  from  the  existence 
of  Kuropean  economic  regional  organizations 
which  are  or  will  be  constituted  within  the 
framework  erf  the  GAIT,  such  as  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  the  Euro- 
pean Free  Trade  Association.  Their  rela- 
tions both  with  other  countries  and  with 
each  other  should  be  discussed  in  this  spirit. 

"The  heads  of  state  and  goverrunent, 
recognizing  that  the  method  of  furthering 
these  principles  requires  intensive  study, 
have  agreed  to  call  an  Informal  meeting  to 
be  held  In  Paris  in  the  near  future.  They 
suggest  that  the  members  and  participants 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  OEEC 
and  the  governments  whose  nationals  are 
members  of  the  Steering  Board  for  Trade  of 
the  OEEC  shoiild  be  represented  at  this 
meeting. 

"It  Is  proposed  that  an  objective  of  such 
a  group  should  be  to  consider  the  need  for 
and  methods  of  continuing  consultations 
dealing  with  the  above-mentioned  prob- 
lems." 

This  proposal  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  Ministers  of  13  countries  and  the  Euro- 
pean EconomU  Commission  on  January 
12-13.  1960,  at  which  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  relating  to  the  subject  of 
this  report: 

"resolution    on    the    sttjdt    of    the    re- 
organization   ot  the   oeec 

"The  representatives  of  the  Governments 
of  Belgium,  Canada,  Prance,  Denmark,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Por- 
tugal, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States  and  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
mission of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity— 

"(a)  Fully  appreciating  the  cooperative 
work  accomplished  by  the  OEEC. 

"(b)  Wishing  to  insiu-e  the  continuity  of 
cooperation  In  the  fields  where  no  change  is 
called  for. 

"(c)  Determined  to  pursue  economic  pol- 
icies which  will  contribute  to  stability  and 
growth  in  the  world  economy.  Including 
trade  policies  directed  to  the  sound  use  of 
economic  resources  and  the  maintenance  of 
harmonious   international  relations. 

"(d)  Conscious  of  the  need  to  devote  In- 
creased efforts  towards  furthering  the  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  countries. 

"(e)  Recognizing  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinued cooperation  to  Insxire  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives. 

"(f)  Noting  the  desirability  of  arrange- 
ments which  would  enable  full  pcu-tlclpa- 
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tlop  not  only  by  the  present  18  members  of 
Organization    for    European    Economic 
Cooperation  but  also  by  the  two  associate 
mepibers,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

(g)  Desiring  to  proceed  with  an  exami- 
nation of  Improved  organizational  arrange- 
meats  which  could  best  accomplish  these 
purposes. 

(h)    Recognizing  the  equal  Interest  of  all 

and  associate  member  governments 

the  Organization  for  European  Economic 

on  in  this  matter 
'E*ropose — 

1.  That  a  meeting  of  senior  officials  of  the 
jovernments,  members  or  associate  mem- 
of  the  OEEC.  and  to  which  the  Euro- 
Communities  should  also  be  invited,  be 
ened  In  Paris  on  April  19,  1960,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  appropriate  arrange- 
me  Its  to  achieve  the  objectives  stated 
abqve — 

That,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  luch  a  meeting,  a  group  of  fovir  persons 
should  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  report 
wh  ch  wovUd — 

(a)   Examine  the  most  effective  methods 
achieving    the    objectives    referred    to 
and  make  appropriate   recommenda- 
tlotis  with  re8p>ect  thereto; 

b)  Submit  a  draft  of  articles  of  agree- 
metit,  should  their  exaxninatlon  of  this 
qu(«tlon  Indicate  the  desirability  of  bring- 
ing about  an  appropriately  Improved  or- 
gan izatlon  for  economic  cooperation; 

(c)  Identify  those  functions  at  present 
perlormed  by  the  OEEC,  which  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  subject  of  International 
eco  lomlc  cooperation  under  the  aegis  of  the 
pro  posed  improved  organization.  Including 
apf  ropriate  organizational  arrangements 
with  respect  thereto. 

That  the  group  named  above  should 
conkult  with  all  20  governments  and  the 
Euiopean  Communities  and  appropriate  in- 
teri  atlonal  organizations  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  report  without,  however,  com- 
mitting any  government  as  to  the  content 
of  Ihe  report,  which  would  be  submitted  by 
the  n  In  their  personal  capacities  and  which 
woiild  be  open  for  dlsctisslon  and  negotla- 
at  the  meeting  envisaged  In  paragraph 
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January  14  a  meeting  of  the  Ministers 
(  20  members  and  associated  countries 
he    OEEC    (list   at   annex   A),    together 
a  representative  of  the  European  Eco- 
nor^lc   Commission,   unanimously   approved 
resolution. 
Shortly  afterward,  the   governments  con- 
named  the  four  of  us  to  constitute 
group  to  prepare  the  report  called  for 
p^agraph  2  of  the  resolution. 

held  our  first  meeting  on  January  28 
^fflces   provided   by   the   French   Govern- 
at  the  Centre  des  Conferences  Inter- 
in    Paris.      We    agreed   that    we 
be  known  as  the  group  of  four  on 
Ic  organization  and  that  Ambassador 
Randolph  Burgess  should   act  as  chalr- 
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Invited  the  20  governments,  the  Euro- 

Conununities,  and  the  executive  heads 

representatives  of  a  number  of  interna- 

organizations  to  conununicate  to  us 

views  on  the  most  appropriate  arrange - 

to   achieve   the   objectives   set  forth 

resolution.    A  similar  invitation  was 

extended  to  the  Government  of  Yugo- 

.,  which  participates  in  certain  of  the 

tljltles  of  the  OEEC.    A  list  of  those  who 

br^itted  views  Is  In  annex  B. 

addition  to  these  submissions  by  repre- 

of  member  and  associate  govern - 

and  international   organizations,   we 

had  the  benefit  of  nimaerous  meetings 

the    principal    officers    of    the    OEEC. 

officers   have  also  prepared  for  us  a 

of  memoranda  on  the  work  of  the 

We  have  vlalted  the  Ch&teau 

Muette    and    other    offices    of    the 
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We  wish  here  to  record  our  warm  apprecia- 
tion of  the  frank  and  unstinted  assistance 
wlilch  we  have  received  from  all  of  those  who 
have  appeared  before  us.  It  was  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  our  work. 

We  further  wish  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  French  Government  for  making  avail- 
able convenient  and  comfortable  office  space 
and  providing  other  very  useful  services. 
We  are  grateful  also  to  our  hard-working  and 
effective  secretaries.  Monsieur  Andr6  Sellier 
and  Mr.  Peter  Wilde,  and  to  the  French  and 
United  Kingdom  Governments  for  making 
their  services   available. 

The  task  which  the  20  governments  as- 
signed to  us  was  a  large  one  and  we  are 
conscicus  that  In  the  limited  time  available 
we  have  been  unable  to  give  to  some  aspects 
of  the  problem  the  detailed  attention  which 
they  require. 

We  begin  with  a  brief  historical  review 
of  the  development  of  the  forms  of  economic 
cooperation  embodied  In  the  OEEC.  We  fol- 
low this  with  a  description  of  what  we  think 
are  the  principal  alma  and  tasks  for  a  future 
organization  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
cJiiinges  in   the  economic  scene. 

We  pass  from  these  to  proposals  for  mem- 
bership, name  and  structure  and  the  neces- 
sary Juridical  and  transitional  arrangements, 
and  conclude  with  a  suggested  draft  con- 
vpntlon. 

The  body  of  the  report  necessarily  deals 
with  romplicated  and  at  times  elusive  ques- 
tions which  may  seem  remote  from  every- 
day life.  As  we  have  worked,  we  have  tried, 
like  others  in  this  field,  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  primary  human  aim  of  devising  eco- 
nomic mechanisms  which  will  help  to  raise 
living  standards  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
individual   p>eople. 

We  have  been  encouraged,  as  our  inquiry 
has  gone  forward,  to  find  substantial  agree- 
me'it  on  three  major  points  by  all  of  those 
whom  we  have  consulted: 

There  has  been  extraordinary  progress  by 
the  Western  E^iropean  countries  and  the  two 
associates  from  North  America  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n  In  working  together.  This 
successful  venture  In  cooperation  has  taken 
many  forms,  but  everybody  agrees  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  has  been  the  OEEC,  and 
everybody  also  believes  that  this  cooperation 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened. 

A  turning  point  has  now  been  reached. 
Europe  has  largely  recovered  from  wartime 
destruction  and  disorganization  and  enjoys 
a  new  prosperity.  New  types  of  problems 
have  arisen,  not  less  demanding  in  terms  of 
the  effort  required  to  deal  with  them. 

Countries  with  great  economic  power  rec- 
ognize their  responsibilities  toward  their 
neighbors,  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  the  light  of  this  agreement  we  submit 
the  following  report  with  the  hope  that  It 
may  be  helpful  In  stimulating  new  progress 
in  economic  cooperation  on  the  foundailona 
so  well  laid. 

W.  Randolph  Burgess. 

ChaxTman. 
Bernard  Clappier. 
Paul  Gore-Booth. 

XeNOPHON    2k)LOTAS. 

Paris.  April  7,  1960. 

chapter  I.  historical  backoround 
1.  The  creation  of  the  OEEC 
1    As   war   .'n  Europe  ceased   In    1945,   the 
relief  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  generally 
realized  that  recovery  might  be  unattainable 
by    conventional    means.      The    drought    of 
1946    and     the    severe    winter    of     1946-47 
brought   the   basic  weaknesses   to   light.     It 
became    clear    with    some    suddenness    that 
Europe    possessed     neither    the     productive 
capacity  to  bring  about  its  own  recovery,  nor 
the   financial    resources    to    buy    from    else- 
where  what   was    needed    for   the    purpose. 
Had  this  condition  of  fnistratlon  continued, 
it  might  have  led  rapidly  in  many  countries 
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to  social  unrest  and  the  loss  of  Individual 
liberty,  and  perhaps  even  of  pcjlitical  inde- 
pendence. 

2.  The  historic  speech  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  C  Marshall  at  Harvard  on  June  6, 
1947,  was  the  US   response  to  this  challenge: 

■  Europe's  requirements  for  the  next  3  or 
4  years  of  foreign  food  and  other  essential 
products — principally  from  America — are  so 
jnuch  greater  than  her  present  ability  to 
pay  that  she  must  have  substantial  addi- 
tional help  or  face  economic,  social,  and 
political  deterioration  of  a  very  grave  char- 
acter. 

"It  would  be  neither  fitting  nnr  efficacious 
for  this  Government  to  undertake  to  draw  up 
unilaterally  a  program  de.=ignod  to  place  Eu- 
rope on  its  feet  economically  This  is  the 
business  of  the  Europeans.  The  initiative. 
I  think,  must  come  from  Europe  The  r^le 
of  this  country  should  consist  of  friendly 
aid  In  the  drafting  of  a  European  program 
and  of  later  support  of  such  a  program  so 
far  as  it  may  be  practical  for  us  to  do  so. 
The  program  should  be  a  Joint  one.  agreed 
to  by  a  number  of,  if  not  all,  Euroi>ean  na- 
tions." 

3.  The  subsequent  history  is  well  known. 
Mr.  Ernest  Bevin.  the  Foreign  Secretary  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  M.  Georges  Bldault, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  Invited  the 
Soviet  Foreign  Secretary.  Mr.  V  Molotov.  to 
a  conference  in  Paris  on  June  27,  1947.  This 
conference  agreed  on  Europe's  need  for  aid 
from  the  United  States,  but  the  USSR  was 
not  prepared  to  agree  to  discuss  a  coopera- 
tive recovery  program.  Mr.  Bevin  and  M. 
Bldault  took  up  General  Marshall's  initia- 
tive and  set  In  train  the  events  which  led. 
through  the  work  of  the  Committ-ee  on  Eu- 
ropean Cooperation  set  up  in  1947.  to  the 
signature  In  Paris  on  April  16,  1948.  of  the 
Convention  for  European  Economic  Cfxjpera- 
tlon.  Under  this  Convention  the  OEEC  came 
into  being. 

4.  A  US.  special  delegation  had  been 
pre«;ent  in  Paris  during  the  negfitlations  for 
the  ConvenMon,  and  made  Itself  available 
throughout  the  early  dlscus.sions  on  recovery 
and  aid.  The  poeltlon  of  this  delegation  and 
of  Canadian  representation  was  formalized 
by  a  decision  of  the  OEEC,  dated  June  2. 
1950,  under  which  the  United  States  and 
Canada  became  associate  countries. 

5.  In  1955  on  agreement  wp>s  signed  where- 
by Spain  participated  In  the  work  of  the 
Organization  on  Food  and  Agriculture.  In 
1959  Spain  became  a  full  member  of  the 
OEIEC.  By  a  Council  decision  of  1955  Yugo- 
slavia was  invited  to  be  represented  by  an 
observer  at  meetings  of  the  Council  and 
subordinate  bodies;  she  also  particlp«»tes  as 
a  member  in  the  work  concerning  agricul- 
ture, productivity  and  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  Finland  too  participates  In 
certain  activities  of   the  Organization. 

6.  It  is  appropriate  to  note  that  the  em- 
phasis In  the  Convention  was  on  cooperative 
action  for  the  recovery  of  European  member 
countries.  'While  the  recognition  of  Europe's 
relationship  to  the  world  economy  was  not 
overlooked,  it  was,  in  terms  of  1948,  sec- 
ondary to  the  duties  of  European  countries 
to  themselves  and  to  each  other.  The  em- 
phasis was  on  the  promotion  of  national 
and  Joint  recovery  programmes,  the  mutual 
exchange  of  gocxls  and  services  and  other 
measures  for  breaking  down  barriers  be- 
tween them. 

Achievements  of  the  OEEC 

7.  In  Its  activities  as  a  whole  the  OEEC 
has  achieved  considerable  successes  in  the 
course  of  its  12  years  of  life.  The  most  not- 
able have  been  recommendations  on  the 
division  of  American  aid  to  Europe,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  European  Payments  Union 
and  the  liberalization  of  Intra-European 
trade. 


Cooperation  for  Recovery 

8  The  immediate  objective  of  the  OEEC 
was  the  achievement  as  fast  as  possible  of  as 
great  a  recovery  as  possible.  Since  at  that 
time  most  European  economies  were,  owing 
to  wartime  scarcities,  still  under  very  close 
governmental  control,  pcirticularly  In  the 
field  of  external  trade  and  payments,  it  was 
possible  to  draw  up  programs  with  a 
reasonable  expectation  that  they  would  be 
carried  out.  Nonetheless  the  drafting  of 
such  programs  was  a  major  operation,  re- 
quiring a  unique  and  urgent  combination 
of  political,  economic,  and  technical  skill. 
A  greater  responsibility  still  was  laid  on  the 
Organization  when  the  U.S.  Government  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  asked  to  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  allocation  of  aid  to 
individual  member  countries.  This  oppor- 
tunity and  the  acceptance  of  certain  definite 
respfjnsiblllties  brought  a  sense  of  reality 
into  the  Organization's  discussions  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  habit  of  consultation 
and  m\itual  examination  In  the  search  for 
realistic   s<jlutions   of  specific   problems. 

Payments 

9  A  second  major  step  taken  by  the 
OEEC  was  the  setting  up  in  September  1950 
of  the  European  Payments  Union.  Imme- 
diately after  the  war,  countries  were  com- 
pelled to  regulate  their  commercial  exchanges 
with  each  other  on  a  narrowly  bilateral 
basLs.  This  unavoidably  restrictive  system 
denied  the  normal  process  of  trade  by  which 
a  deficit  with  one  country  can  be  paid  off 
tlirough  a  credit  balance  with  another  or 
others.  The  EPU  represented  the  break- 
through into  a  multilateral  system  of  settle- 
ments and  credits.  It  provided  Inducements 
lor  debtor  countries  to  redress  their  balance 
of  payments,  while  at  the  same  time  offering 
automatic  credit  facilities,  guaranteed  In 
effect  by  all  member  countries,  to  help  over 
immediate  emergencies.  The  structvire 
erected  in  1950  held  good,  with  minor  ad- 
justments, until  nonresident  convertibility 
was  established  in  December  1958,  when  the 
European  Monetary  Agreement,  prepared  for 
the  purpose  in  1955,  was  put  Into  operation. 

Trade 

10  Just  as  in  the  case  of  payments,  the 
objective  on  the  trade  side  was  to  undo  the 
restrictive  effects  of  bilateralism  by  replac- 
ing bilateral  quotas  by  overall  quotas  for 
member  countries  and  to  go  on  toward  the 
total  abolition  of  quotas  as  between  mem- 
bers. 

11.  Accordingly  the  member  countries  set 
themselves  to  remove  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  iutra-European  trade  through  what 
became  known  as  the  code  of  liberalization, 
which  was  adopted  on  August  18,  1950.  To 
put  it  in  the  simplest  terms,  the  member 
countries  accepted  a  formal  reciprocal  com- 
mitment to  remove  quantitative  restrictions 
on  a  minimum  p>ercentage  of  their  imports 
from  each  other.  A  series  of  resolutions  fixed 
increasing    percentages. 

12.  The  application  of  the  code  of  liberal- 
ization subsequently  went  through  many 
vicissitudes  corresponding  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  balance  of  payments  in  the  mem- 
ber countries.  At  different  stages  dififerent 
countries  had  to  arrest  or  even  to  reverse 
their  progress  toward  the  percentage  of 
liberalization  which  they  had  undertaken  to 
achieve.  Generally,  however,  the  curve  con- 
tinued to  mount  throughout  the  1950's  until 
by  1955.  90  percent  of  all  private  imports 
(based  on  1948)  became  the  accepted  stand- 
ard, though  it  was  not  always  possible  for 
every  country  to  reach  this  standard  all  the 
time. 

13.  The  OEEC  always  accepted  as  a  long- 
term  aim  the  extension  of  liberalization  of 
trade  on  a  worldwide  basis  and  certain  mem- 
ber countries  had  made  considerable  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  before  convertibility. 
In  January  1960,  the  Council  initiated  fur- 
ther studies  on  the  possibility  of  progress. 


though  convertibility  had  of  course  resulted 
In  the  de  facto  extension  by  most  member 
countries  of  their  measures  of  liberalization 
to  all  countries  with  convertible  currencies. 

Invisible  Transactions 

14.  Having  satisfactorily  initiated  the 
process  of  liberalizing  trade,  the  Organiza- 
tion extended  its  activities  In  1953  by  start- 
ing wcM-k  on  Impediments  to  payments  other 
than  payments  for  goods.  These  Include 
Insurance  payments,  tourist  expenditure, 
etc..  known  under  the  technical  title  of  "In- 
visibles," in  resp>ect  of  which  many  obstacles 
have  been  removed.  A  start  was  also  made 
In  removing  obstacles  to  capital  movements, 
particularly  In  relation  to  direct  investments 
and    noncommercial    personal    transactions. 

2.  Method  of  cooperation 

15.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Organization 
the  urgency  of  the  crisis  with  which  the 
members  were  faced  compelled  the  closest 
possible  measure  of  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation.  The  habits  acquired  In 
those  days  have  outlived  the  crisis  which 
generated  them,  and  the  problems  of  the 
subsequent  period  have  been  approached 
by  the  members  in  the  same  spirit. 

16.  Thus  a  certain  OEEC  spirit  has  been 
created.  Through  constantly  working  to- 
gether on  terms  of  Intimacy  and  frankness. 
people  of  different  nationalities  have  come 
to  the  recognition  of  the  economic  Interde- 
pendence of  nations  and  of  the  need  for  and 
the  possibility  of  multilateral  economic  co- 
operation. This  habit  of  cooperation  has 
made  It  possible  for  governments  and  their 
representative*,  by  a  mutual  appraisal  of 
their  problems,  to  develop  the  policies  and 
procedures  best  calculated  to  solve  them. 

17.  The  OEEC  has  also  been  successful  in 
another  field — that  of  developing  techniques 
of  cooperation  between  goverrunents  on  the 
one  hand  and  independent  experts  and  non- 
governmental organizations  on  the  other. 
ITie  device  of  appointing  restricted  commit- 
tees of  Independent  experts  has  been  used 
fruitfully.  The  Organization  has  been  sim- 
ilarly successful  in  the  procedures  which  it 
has  worked  out  for  associating  trade  union 
and  other  nongovernmental  organizations 
with  Its  activities. 

18.  This  spirit  and  these  methods  of  work 
had  already  allowed  the  members  and  asso- 
ciate countries  of  the  OEEC  to  undertake 
with  happy  results  certain  rather  forbidding 
but  increasingly  fundamental  tasks  such  as 
the  confrontation  of  economic  fwllcies. 

3.  New  factors,  1958-60 

19.  At  the  end  of  1958  two  things  hap- 
pened within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other 
which  brought  up  in  new  terms  the  prob- 
lem of  the  outlook  for  and  the  future  work 
of  the  OEEC.  On  the  one  hand  the  dlscus- 
.sions which  had  been  going  on  with  the  ob- 
ject of  setting  up  a  free  trade  area  compris- 
ing all  the  members  of  the  Organization  led 
to  no  result.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leading 
European  currencies  were  made  convertible 
for  nonresidents;  this  led  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  European  Payments  Union  and 
Its  replacement  by  the  European  Monetary 
Agreement. 

20.  The  discussions  on  a  free  trade  area 
had  begun  soon  after  the  adoption  by  the 
Six  in  the  spring  of  1957  of  Monsieur 
Spaaks  report  on  the  establishment  of  a 
common  market.  But  the  long  discussions 
which  followed  and  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems Involved  In  the  plan  were  to  lead  the 
members  of  the  Organization  to  divided 
opinions  on   this  Important  question. 

21.  For  other  reasons,  the  announcement 
of  convertibility  also  greatly  diminished  the 
role  of  the  OEEC  in  trade  and  payments. 
For  example,  because  of  their  international 
obligations.  It  was  no  longer  permissible  fc^- 
countries,  the  major  portion  of  whose  earn- 
ings were  In  convertible  currencies,  to  limit 
trade  liberalization  to  the  member  coimtries. 
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Similarly,  although  much  remained  to  be 
done,  particularly  in  the  field  ot  stahillBa- 
tlon  in  certain  countries,  the  change  from 
the  EPU  to  the  E3CA  brought  to  an  end  the 
system  of  autCHuatic  credits  between  Euro- 
pean countries. 

22.  Moreover,  several  new  factors  of  world- 
wide significance  came  to  the  forefront.  In 
particular  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
the  subject  of  aid  for  countries  In  process  of 
development  must  be  reexamined.  First,  be- 
cause the  recovery  of  the  European  industrial 
powers  placed  them  in  a  position  to  grant  In- 
cresised  help;  and  second,  because,  despite 
the  assistance  given  by  the  international 
institutions  and  certain  Individual  coun- 
tries, the  gap  between  the  industrialized 
countries  and  the  less  developed  was  In  gen- 
eral growing  wider.  Members  of  the  OEEC 
had  Indeed  done  much  In  this  direction,  both 
directly  and  through  their  contributions  to 
International  organizations,  as  well  as 
through  the  stabilization  programs  under- 
taken In  Turkey.  Spain,  and  Iceland.  Never- 
theless, It  was  felt  that  more  needed  to  be 
done.  In  particular  the  need  was  felt  for 
a  forum  in  which  there  might  be  discussion 
of  general  policy  with  a  view  to  increasing 
and  applying  In  the  best  possible  manner  the 
resources  which  might  be  available  for  this 
purpose. 

23.  In  short.  It  became  clear  that,  while 
some  of  the  objectives  of  the  OEEC  had  not 
yet  been  completely  achieved,  members  would 
In  future  be  devoting  a  greater  part  of  their 
collective  efforts  to  dealing  with  problems 
and  tasks  arising  out  of  their  relationships 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  meant  that 
one  most  urgent  requirement  was  full  part- 
nership with  the  two  countries  hitherto 
only  associated  with  the  Organization,  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

24  We  were  asked  by  the  20  governments 
to  Indicate  the  desirability  of  bringing  about 
an  appropriately  Improved  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation.  We  think  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  follows  inevitably 
from  what  has  gone  before.  We  are  faced 
with  tasks  that  can  only  be  effectively  dealt 
with  by  a  Joint  effort.  We  are  convinced, 
and  everyone  with  whom  we  have  had  con- 
tact agrees,  that  organized  Intergovernmental 
economic  cooperation  must  continue,  with 
the  full  participation  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

CH.*PTiai    II.    AIMS    AND    TASKS    OF    THE    FUTXmE 
ORGANIZATION 

1.    Economic  policy  consultation 

25.  Sustained  economic  growth,  including 
full  and  rewarding  employment  of  hiunan 
resources,  monetary  stability  and  overall 
equilibrium  in  the  balance  of  payments  are 
the  major  objectives  of  economic  policy. 
The  design  and  application  of  policies  to 
achieve  these  objectives  have  been  recog- 
nized as  a  primary  duty  of  national  govern- 
ments. 

26.  The  pursuit  of  such  policies  by  the 
major  industrialized  nations  is  an  essential 
condition  for  continuous  growth  in  the 
world  economy  as  a  whole.  Because  of  the 
Importance  of  Europe  and  North  America  as 
export  markets  for  less  developed  countries, 
assistance  to  these  countries  In  their  devel- 
opment can  be  effective  only  If  it  is  based 
on  sustained  growth  In  the  Industrialized 
nations. 

27.  These  views  have  been  repeatedly  and 
forcefully  expressed  during  the  consultaUona 
we  have  held  with  national  representatives. 
We  are  in  complete  accord  with  them. 

28.  It  also  came  out  clearly  during  these 
meetings  that  the  governments  of  member 
and  associated  countries  believe  that  the 
OEEC  has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  successful  pursuit  of  these  objectives. 

29.  The  method  of  work  of  the  OEEC  in 
this  field  has  been  based  on  thorough  re- 
views of  each  country's  economic  situation 
and  prospects  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  more 
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geiieral  analyses  and  discussions  of  overall 
economic   developments  on   the   other. 

Country  Reviews 
.  The  annual  review  process  was  intro- 
duced in  the  early  days  of  the  Organization's 
The  problem  of  making  recommenda- 
on  the  division  of  U.S.  aid  on  the  one 
and  of  overcoming  material  shortages, 
inadequate  capacity,  and  general  economic 
di^>rganization  on  the  other,   demanded   a 
analysis  of  each  country's  requlre- 
and  policies.    Thus  the  country  review 
i  was  developed,  a  searching  coopera- 
examlnation    with    free    exchanges    of 
viejws  by  a  group  of  qualified  representatives 
the  OEEC  countries.     This  examination 
the  years  proved  itself  of  great  value  In 
en<^uraglng  sound  and  effective  policies. 

As  the  recovery  of  the  E^iropean  econ- 
proceeded  there  was  leas  need  for  the 
of   detailed   policy   goals.      But 
process   of   examination    proved    to   be 
useful  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
of  payments  disequillbrla,  inflation- 
pressures,     or     Inadequate     economic 
It  thus  became  a  permanent  feature 
the   Organization's  method   of  work  and 
made    possible   in   many   Instances    the 
initiation  of  valuable  cooperative   action. 
Under    the    annual    review    procedure 
country  submits  Its  economic  situation 
policies   to   the  examination   of  all   its 
Ample  opportunity  is  thus  pro- 
for  discussion  of  major  problems,  and 
country  is  confronted  with  an  Informed 
on   the    impact   of   its   policies  on    its 
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While  the  examinations  are  conducted 

complete  confidence,  the   principal   con- 

'~s   are   published,   but  only  after  the 

report  has  received  the  unanimous  approval 

11   member  and  associate  countries,  In- 

(llng  the   country  under  review. 

Any  coordinating  action  that  appears 
>c  necessary  on  the  basis  of  these  exam- 
lons,  or  as  a  result  of  other  work  ini- 
tialjed  elsewhere  in  the  Organization.  Is  car- 
out  through  the  Board  of  Management 
-  EMA,  the  steering  board  for  trade,  the 
committee,  or  other  bodies. 

Consultations  on  Economic  Trends 

The    concern    of    the    OEEC    for    the 

position   of  individual    countries, 

as  its  other  activities,  led  the  Organ- 

to   the   continuing   study   of   broad 

trends.     Many  problems  emerged 

to    most    participating    countries; 

^ies     appeared     between     national 

These    problems    were    recognized 

956   by  the  establishment  of  a  special 

Ing  party  whose  purpose  was  to  consider 

-term  trends  and  policies  affecting  the 

of  economic  activity. 

This  special  working  party  undertook 

of  its  first  tasks  the  study  of  Infla- 

pressures  and   balance  of  payments 

ulllbrla  which  in   1956  had  assumed  a 

acute  form. 

When  economic  activity  slackened  dur- 

;he  course  of  1958,  the  discussions  Ini- 

■  in  this  working  party  led  to  a  recom- 

tlon  by  the  ministerial  council  in  July 

that  member  countries  shift  the  accent 

policies  in  order  to  stimulate  eco- 

expansion.    Member  countries  in  fact 

,  and  their  individual  actions  were  fa- 

by   the  knowledge  that  they  were 

_  in  concert,  thus  minimizing  the  risk 

isolated  steps  could  have  entailed  for 

jalance  of  payments  position  of  Indi- 

'  countries. 

The   special    working   party    was   sue- 
in  1959  by  the  economic  policy  com- 
which  is  composed  of  high  officials 
Important  responsibilities  in  the  forma- 
of  economic  policy  in  their  countries. 
:k>mmittee  has  met  three  times  in  the 
!  ear  and  on  these  occasions  its  members 
taken    the    opportunity    to    exchange 
on  current  trends  and  to  discuss  de- 
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slrable  policies.  The  Council  has  been  fur- 
ther assisted  by  an  expert  working  party, 
composed  of  the  chief  advisers  on  economic 
policy  in  national  governments. 

39.  The  government  representatives  who 
appeared  before  us  were  satisfied  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  by  the 
OEEC  In  this  field  and  that  further  efforl.s 
were  desirable. 

Coordination   of   Policies 

40.  Under  present  trading  practices  and 
with  all  major  currencies  convertible  for 
nonresidents,  the  various  national  economies 
were  more  sensitive  to  changes  in  world 
trend>>  and  to  meai>ures  taken  by  other  coun- 
tries than  at  any  time  since  1930.  The  in- 
dependent pursuit  by  each  country  of  its 
legitimate  objectives  may  lead  to  competitive 
measures  which,  In  view  of  this  growing  In- 
terdependence of  national  economies,  could 
not  only  aggravate  existing  disequllibria  in 
the  world  economy  but  also  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  national  objectives.  Such  a 
situation  could  create  serious  problems,  par- 
ticularly for  countries  largely  dependent  on 
external  trade.  Thus  there  are  Important 
limitations,  first,  on  the  action  that  individ- 
ual countries,  especially  the  major  economic 
powers,  can  allow  themselves  to  take  with- 
out regard  to  the  external  repercussions  of 
their  decisions,  and  second,  on  the  efficacy 
of  action  that  any  individual  country  may 
take  In  Isolation.  Furthermore,  in  some 
countries  relatively  small  or  temporary  eco- 
nomic difficulties  may  have  serious  political 
repercussions.  It  should  also  be  borne  In 
mind  that  a  state  of  prosperity  in  the  world 
economy  may  at  the  same  time  conceal  risks 
of  serious  recession  or  instability. 

41.  We  therefore  believe  that  one  of  the 
major  tasks  of  the  future  Organization 
should  be  to  continue  and  push  forward 
with  consultation  and  agreement  on  recom 
mendatlons  to  Improve  coordination  of  the 
economic  policies  of  member  countries  as 
an  aid  to  achieving  the  highest  sustainable 
rate  of  economic  growth  under  conditions  of 
stabilty. 

42.  This  is  not  only  essential  for  the  pro- 
motion of  economic  welfare  and  unity  of 
purpose  among  the  participating  countries 
themselves.  It  also  constitutes  an  assur- 
ance that  the  Organization,  the  members 
of  which  play  such  a  key  role  in  determin- 
ing the  level  of  economic  activity  in  the 
world  at  large,  wUl  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  maintenance  of  harmonious 
international  relations  and  world  economic 
growth.  In  the  present  world  setting  such 
an  assurance  is  of  major  political  signifi- 
cance and  is  therefore  set  forth  in  article 
1  of  the  draft  convention  as  one  of  the 
primary  alms  of  the  Organization. 

43.  Toward  these  objectives,  the  main 
tasks  of  the  Organization  would  continue  to 
be,  first,  to  review  at  appropriate  intervals 
both  country  situations  and  problems  and 
the  general  trend  of  economic  activity, 
second,  to  seek  to  determine  the  principles 
of  action  that  a  given  situation  may  require; 
and.  third,  to  Indicate,  if  necessary,  con- 
certed measures  designed  to  achieve  the 
common  objectives  and  to  avoid  discrepan- 
cies of  action. 

Organizational  Arrangements 

44.  There  is  no  question  of  changing 
either  the  flexibility  of  the  procedures  de- 
veloped within  the  OEEC  or  the  full  re- 
spect for  sovereignty  and  noninterference 
with  the  responsibilities  of  national  gov- 
ernments. The  Organization  should  con- 
centrate on  providing  adequately  for  fre- 
quent and  confidential  discussion  looking 
toward  the  acceptance  by  member  coun- 
tries of  Ideas  and  principles  of  action  which 
they  recognize  as  sound, 

45.  The  future  Organization  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  consider  whether  the  present  or- 
ganizational arrangements  are  well  adapted 
to  its  task      It  has.  for  example,  been  sug- 
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gested  that  the  effectiveness  of  its  work 
might  be  enhanced  if  the  country  examina- 
tions and  the  consultations  on  general  de- 
velopments were  more  closely  linked.  The 
information  provided  at  and  the  conclusion.^ 
drawn  from  country  examinations  are.  at 
least  In  the  case  of  the  larger  countries,  of 
direct  relevance  to  the  more  general  con- 
siiUatlon.",.  And  country  examinations 
should  In  turn  be  carried  out  In  the  context 
of  these  consulti-.tions,  if  the  Organization 
is  to  exercise  a  proper  coordinating  Influencp. 

46.  The  Organization  might  therefore  ex- 
amine whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  t/) 
channel  all  work  in  this  field  through  one 
high-level  economic  jxillry  committee  which 
would  report  its  findings  to  the  Council. 
This  committee  could  be  as,sistpd  by  a  sub- 
committee which  would  conduct  the  Indi- 
vidual coinitry  examinations,  isolate  prrib- 
lems  for  disrusr-ion  by  It.s  parent  body  and 
engage  in  other  technical  preparatory  work 
for  its  meetings.  The  ercnomlc  policy  com- 
mittee Itself  would  thus  remain  free  from 
the  lengthy  proce-ss  of  country  exiiminations, 

47.  In  addition,  the  Organlzatl m  might 
examine  whether  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  give  the  economic  policy  committee  an- 
other subcommittee,  of  restricted  member- 
ship, U)  be  comiposed  of  offlcla'.K  with  im- 
portant responsibilities  In  the  elaboration 
of  the  economic  pf^licles  of  their  o'<nn  coun- 
tries. Such  a  group  could  meet  at  more  fre- 
quent Intervals  than  the  economic  policy 
committee  Itself  and  might  prove  useful  In 
ln<;urlng  the  frequency,  corumulty,  and  In- 
formality of  consultations  which  are  e.s.'^en- 
tlal  conditions  for  the  achievement  of  ef- 
fective coordination.  It  will  be  Important 
In  order  to  Insure  the  effect !vene<:s  of  this 
work  that  a  high  level  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion and  comiJetence  be  maintained  In  the 
Secretariat. 

48.  The  findings  of  the  organs  that  may 
be  established  should  be  submitted  fj  the 
Cfumcil  of  the  Orpanlzatkm.  as  at  pre.<;ent 
for  consideration  and,  if  It  is  deemed  desira- 
ble, action. 

49  The  success  of  the  Organization  in  this 
Important  work  will  depend  on  the  quality 
and  level  of  representation  of  member  gov- 
ernments on  these  various  bodies.  We  there- 
fore wish  to  stress  that  it  is  essential  for 
their  members  to  be  of  the  highest  level  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  quali- 
firation  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  reEponslblUtles  in  their  national  ad- 
ministrations. 

2,   Aid  in  dcv':lap:ng  countries 

50  From  our  inquiry  we  are  convinced  that 
n'lne  of  the  problems  facing  our  countries 
collectively  Is  more  important  than  that  of 
assisting  the  underdeveloped  countries  In 
their  prot^ress  toward  higher  livlne  standards, 
greater  freedom  and  a  fuller  life  for  their 
peoples.  This  Is  the  challenge  of  our  time 
and  we  have  been  Impressed  and  heartened 
by  the  readiness  of  tlie  eovernments  which 
have  expre.ssed  their  views  to  us  to  take  up 
the  challenge.  This  accept.^.nce  Is  volun- 
tary and  resolute  and  springs  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  significance  of  the  problem  not 
only  for  the  developing  countries  them.selves. 
but  al.so  the  more  advanced  countries. 

51.  The  areas  which  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion had,  for  one  reason  or  another,  left 
relatively  unaffected  have  now  been  brought 
Into  close  contact  with  their  more  indus- 
trialized neighbors.  ITiese  less  advanced 
countries  are  experiencing^  p^)werful  pres- 
sures to  catch  up  with  the  march  of  economic 
progress.  Many  of  them  find  themselves 
with  large  and  growing  populations  eager 
not  only  to  enjoy  the  higher  material  living 
standards  which  economic  development  can 
bring  them,  but  also  to  fulfill  their  aspira- 
tions to  spiritual  and  cultural  values  and  the 
political  Institutions  which  economic  ad- 
vancement makes  possible.  These  countries 
recognize  that  development  must  be   based 


primarily    on    their    own    efforts;    but    they 
need  assistance  from  other  countries  as  well. 

52.  Common  Interest  in  assisting  the  less 
developed  countries  toward  the  orderly, 
steady,  and  sure  development  of  their  eco- 
nomics has  been  acknowledged  by  all  those 
appearing  before  us.  It  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  the  future  Organization 
should  concern  Itself  actively  with  this  prob- 
lem, since  many  of  the  prospective  members 
are  fitted  by  history,  by  their  own  state  of 
industrial  advancement,  by  the  importance 
of  their  role  In  international  trade,  and  by 
their  financial  resources  to  make  a  telling 
contribution  to  the  countries  less  far 
adv. .need. 

Present  Activities 

5J.  The  problems  of  economic  development 
are  already  being  given  intensive  attention 
In  a  wide  variety  of  ways  and  in  numerous 
oruanizations.  In  addition  to  the  facilities 
pr. Aided  by  such  international  lending  in- 
btlti;Uuns  of  worldwide  scope  as  the  Inter- 
liatior.al  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment and  the  projected  International 
Development  Association,  other  types  of  ac- 
tivity have  been  undertaken  to  assist  devel- 
ojnncnt  tuch  as  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
granis  of  the  United  Nations  and  other 
or'.:.inizations. 

54,  111  addition  to  the  activities  of  multi- 
lateral mstitutioris,  aid  programs  have  been 
undertaken  by  various  Individual  countries. 
Several  of  the  E^iropcan  countries  and  Can- 
ada are  giving  grants  or  making  loans  for 
development,  principally  to  areas  with  which 
they  h.tvc  .'-peti.al  rchitions  A  large  volume 
of  direct  aid  has  been  provided  by  the  United 
States.  This  aid  was  concentrated  heavily  at 
lir.,t  upon  the  recoiistruction  of  the  war- 
deva-sUited  countries,  but  during  the  past  8 
years  has  shifU'd  almost  entirely  to  the  pro- 
vision of  financial  aid  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  countries  in  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Role  of  the  Future  Organization 
55  We  believe  that,  despite  the  activities 
already  being  performed  elsewhere  by  indi- 
vidtial  countries  and  International  bodies, 
there  is  an  imixjrtant  role  for  this  Organiza- 
tion  in  aiding  the  developing  countries. 

56.  There  are  a  number  of  member  coun- 
tries which  face  serious  problems  of  develop- 
ment and  it  is  natural  for  the  Organization 
to  ha\e  ac  one  of  its  special  tasks  to  take  care 
of  the  urgent  requirements  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  Organization  cannot  however 
limit  its  responsibilities  merely  to  its  own 
geographical  area;  its  objective  should  be  to 
promote  economic  development  on  a  wider 
scale. 

57.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
tu&ks  and  activities  of  the  Organization  in 
tills   field    consist    of    the   following; 

(a)  Coordination  of  trade  policy  and  general 
economic  policy 

Sound  and  sustained  development  of  the 
less  advanced  countries  depends  on  the  avail- 
ability of  stable  and  expanding  markets  for 
their  products.  The  prospective  members  of 
the  Organization  constitute  the  largest  mar- 
ket f'  ir  the  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs 
which  have  traditionally  been  major  exports 
of  the  less  developed  areas.  They  also  ac- 
count for  a  large  share  of  the  world's  trade 
In  finished  goods.  It  Is  therefore  important 
to  the  developing  areas  that  the  industrial- 
ized countries  themselves  maintain  a  steady 
rate  of  economic  growth.  The  Council  and 
Its  subordinate  bodies  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic {xilicy  and  trade  should  constantly 
bear  in  mind  the  cfijcts  of  the  economic  pol- 
icies of  m.ember  countries  upon  the  market- 
ing and  other  economic  problems  of  the 
less  develojjed  areas. 

Beyond  that,  the  Organization  should  en- 
deavor to  see  whether,  In  keeping  with  its 
determination  to  be  outward -looking,  there 
are  practical  steps  which  could  be  taken  by 


the  members  Jointly  to  Improve  the  condi- 
tions affecting  the  development  of  the  less 
advanced  countries. 

(b)  Technical  assistance 
Through      the      European       Productivity 
Agency  (EPA),  the  OEEC  is  already  engaged 
in    carrying    out    projects    of    training    and 
demonstration  designs  to  bring  to   the  de- 
veloping countries  within  the  Organization 
a     higher     level     of     productive     efficiency 
through   improved   technology  and  methods 
of  work.    To  take  one  small  example:  A  new 
dam    is   built,    bringing    electric    power   into 
an  area  which  did  not  have  it  before.     This 
is   in  Itself  valuable.     It  Is  made   far  more 
valuable  if  under  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram  the   local   farmers.   Industrial    workers, 
and    small    economic    enterprises    can    learn 
how   to   use    the   power   and    the    irrigation 
methods  made  available  for   the  first    time. 
We  would  emphasize  the  need  for  continuing 
and  expanding  this  kind  of  transfer  of  tech- 
nical skills  and  knowledge  to  keep  pace  with 
the  investment  of  new  capital.     Agriculture 
is  an  area  in  which  there  is  special  need  for 
technical  assistance.     Such  forms  of  assist- 
ance Increase  the  effectiveness  of  Investment 
often   to   a  degree  out  of  all  proportion   to 
the  initial  effort. 

One  good  principle  to  follow  is  that  tech- 
nical assistance  should,  wherever  possible, 
contribute  directly  to  the  successful  execu- 
tion of  national  or  regional  development 
programs,  whether  the  assistance  takes  the 
form  of  aid  to  specific  projects  or  of  so-called 
trial  and  demonstration  areas  for  regional 
development  such  as  have  been  set  up  In 
Sardinia.  Greece,  and  Turkey, 

(c)  Financial  assistance 
The  developing  cotintries  need  to  receive 
an  increased  Inflow  of  capital  to  supplement 
their  own  savings  available  for  Investment, 
Although  multilateral  lending  Institutions 
are  performing  extremely  valuable  services, 
a  large  part  of  the  capital  needed  will  neces- 
sarily, in  the  future  as  In  the  past,  be  pro- 
vided directly  by  individual  countries  or 
groups  of  countries.  The  effectiveness  of 
such  direct  aid  programs  can  be  consid- 
erably improved  through  a  consultation 
process  which  will  give  the  opportunity  for 
frank  discussion  and  Informal  confrontation 
about  the  best  methods  for  Increasing  the 
magnitude  and  improving  the  nature  of 
financial    assistance   made   available. 

Organizational  Arrangements 

58.  The  tasks  which  we  recommend  that 
the  Organization  should  undertake  with  re- 
spect to  the  less  developed  countries  intro- 
duce a  significant  change  of  emphasis  in 
comparison  with  the  OEEC.  In  order  to  put 
the  Organization  in  a  position  to  cirry  out 
these  tasks,  we  believe  that  the  new  Coun- 
cil should  consider  what  committee  arrange- 
ments will  be  necessary.  The  work  of  the 
Organization  In  this  field  will  also  require 
the  strong  support  of  a  qualified  and  tech- 
nically competent  staff.  The  Council 
should  consider  what  arrangements  may  be 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

59.  In  particular,  we  feel  strongly  that  the 
consultations  described  above  on  the  direct 
financial  aid  extended  by  individual  coun- 
tries require  a  framework  in  the  form  of  a 
development  assistance  committee.  TTiis 
need  has  been  anticipated  by  the  formation 
of  the  development  assistance  group  an- 
nounced on  January  14.  1960,  and  composed 
of  countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  make 
available  a  significant  flow  of  long-term 
capital  funds.  It  has  been  contemplated 
that  this  group  would  become  affiliated  with 
the  future  Organization.  The  committee 
should  enjoy  the  necessary  flexibility  In  Its 
day-to-day  activities,  including  the  ability 
to  suggest  action  to  the  governments  repre- 
sented on  the  committee. 

60.  Several  representatives  who  appeared 
before    us    recommended    consideration    of 
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lengthening  the  t«rm  of  credits  offered  by 
the  Eiiropean  fund  to  member  countries. 
Others,  however,  ezpreesed  doubt  u  to  the 
advisability  of  such  an  arrangement. 

61.  An  Important  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  less  developed  countries  can 
be  made  by  an  Increased  voltune  of  private 
investment.  A  specific  suggestion  along 
these  lines  was  that  consideration  be  given 
by  the  Organization  to  providing  credit  in- 
surance on  a  multilateral  basis  for  export 
credits  granted  by  private  banks  for  terms  of 
5  to  10  years,  thus  extending  the  present 
customary  limit  on  export  credit  trans- 
actions. The  ordinary  export  credit  made 
available  by  a  number  of  member  countries 
acting  under  International  agreement  has  a 
term  of  up  to  5  years.  This  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  requirements  for  projects  of 
longer-term  investment.  It  was  felt  by  pro- 
ponents of  the  scheme  for  multilateral  insur- 
ance of  longer-term  credits  that  it  would 
have  the  added  advantage  of  enlisting  fur- 
ther cooperation  between  private  banking 
institutions  and  international  public  au- 
thorities. 

62.  We  think  the  feasibility  of  proposals 
such  as  the  two  just  mentioned  should  be 
given  due  consideration  and  study  by  the 
Council  of  the  future  Organization. 

3.  Trade 

63.  The  aim  of  the  OEEC  was  to  restore 
the  economy  of  its  member  countries  and 
thus  enable  them  to  meet  fully  the  trade 
and  payments  obligations  arising  from  their 
undertakings  in  world  organizations.  Thvis 
the  OEEC's  first  trade  activities  encouraged 
the  development  of  trade  primarily  among 
its  member  countries,  so  as  to  complement 
the  stimulus  that  American  financial  aid 
would  be  exerting  on  the  Eiiropean  economy 
and  reduce  and  even  wipe  out  the  dollar 
gap.  Twelve  years  later,  a  high  degree  of 
success  has  been  achieved  in  this  direction: 
balance-of -payments  difflculties  have,  in  gen- 
eral, disappeared;  external  convertibility  of 
the  principal  currencies  has  been  restored: 
and  the  liberalization  of  trade  in  industrial 
products  is  almost  complete.  Furthermore, 
the  liberalization  of  trade  in  Etirope  has 
played  an  important  role  In  unshackling 
world  trade. 

64.  But  since  the  OEEC's  activity  in  the 
field  of  trade  was  in  pursuit  of  objectives 
now  largely  achieved,  and  since  it  operated 
in  a  context  which  is  now  superseded,  one 
might  conclude  that  the  future  Organiza- 
tion should  do  nothing  in  this  field  and 
abandon  all  the  rules  and  procedures  evolved 
in  the  course  of  12  years  of  European 
cooperation. 

65.  One  might  be  tempted  to  do  this  at 
first  sight,  since  active  cooperation  in  the 
field    of    trade,    limited    to    the    18    Euro- 
pean members  of  the  OEEC,  runs  up  against 
the  well-known  objections  which  led  gov- 
ernments to  give  us  our  task  on  January  14. 
Furthermore,    bearing    in    mind    the    GATT 
rules    and    the   duties    (of    various    orders) 
which    the    Industrialized    countries    recog- 
nize toward   the  underdeveloped  countries, 
trade  cooperation  in  a  group  consisting  of 
the  United  States.  Canada,  and  the  18  mem- 
bers of  the  OEEC  would  evoke  similar  objec- 
tions. 

66.  Nevertheless,  since  commercial  policy, 
as  an  element  in  general  economic  policy 
will  certainly  be  within  the  responsibility 
of  the  future  Organization,  it  is  difficult  to 
Imagine  that  such  a  clear-cut  answer  would 
be  acceptable.  Nor,  moreover,  would  it  be 
opportune,  since  the  initial  objectives  of  the 
OEEC  have  not  been  fully  achieved  by  all 
its  members.  On  the  other  hand  it  should 
be  publicly  accepted  that  the  trade  activity 
of  the  future  Organization  will  be  carried  on 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  GATT. 

67.  In     this     connection     the     following 
suggestions  may  be  made; 

A.  Confrontation  of  the  economic  policies 
of  the  member  countries,  which  are  bound 


together 


by  ties  of  geography,  history,  and 
and  political  freedom,  fills  a  long- 
jneed.    The  elimination  of  restrictions  re- 
sult Ing  from  the  war  and  Euroi>e's  spectacu- 
recovery  now  allow  the  members  of  the 
V  to  compare  and  discuss  their  views 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
effectively,  with  the  aim  of  promoting 
"   level  of  expansion  of  their  national 
les.     This  search  for  suitable  means 
1  isure  a  desirable  rate  of  expansion  pre- 
les    Joint   examinations    of    trade    be- 
tween member  countries  with  a  view  to  re- 
moMpng    obstacles   to   the   goals   set   in    this 
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Further,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 

most  important  political  and  economic 

lem  in  the  years  to  come  will  be  to  In- 

the  development  of  the  Insufficiently  In- 

regions  by  means  of  assistance. 

financial  assistance,  from  those 

developed    countries    which    will    be 

s  of  the  future  Organization. 

experience  of  recent  years  shows  that 

aic  expansion  in  industrialized  coun- 

promotes  development  In  less  developed 

by  its  effect  on  the  income  of  the 

producing     countries.      Increased 

and.  as  a  general  rule,  an  Improvement 

terms  of  trade  accompany  such  an 

n.     It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the 

countries  to  concert  their  economic 

of  which  their  commercial  policies 

jne   element,    to  sustain   and  raise   the 

of  trade  with  less  developed  countries 

■  conditions  which  will  benefit  all.    We 

already  referred  to  this  point  In  section 

this  chapter. 

By  definition,  the  task  based  on  Inter- 

al  solidarity  which  the  future  Organl- 

has  in  view  will  not  be  confined  to  Its 

countries    or    to    the    contracting 

to   the    GATT   but   extended   to   all 

willing  to  cooperate  In  the  frame- 

of  a  liberal  economic  policy.    Purther- 

the  member  countries,  having  a  per- 

forum    in    which    to    discuss    trade 

of  significance  to  general  economic 

will    be    able    to    facilitate    progress 

the  GATT  objective   of   liberalizing 

trade. 

is   no   doubt  possible  to  imagine   the 
lures  perfected  since  1948  In  the  OEEC 
adopted  at  Geneva,  for  their  own  use, 
contracting    parties    to    the    GATT. 
procedures   include   detailed    studies 
by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Organization, 
y  discussions  at  frequent  Intervals  be- 
the  member  countries,  and  an  almost 
confrontation  of  the  views  and 
of  all.     Their  transference  to  the 
framework  of  the  GATT  would  raise 
es  essentially  due  to  the  very  struc- 
the  GATT.    Nonetheless,  various  at- 
have   been   made   in   this  direction 
recent  years.     Until  these  attempts 
more   definite   shape   and   prove    their 
.  It  should  be  possible  to  preserve  the 
methods  in  a  modified  setting;  they 
be  used  for  trade  problems  of  a  gen- 
recurrent    nature   as    well    as    for 
problems  causing  special  difficulties. 
[t  has  become  clear,  since  the  restora- 
3f    external    convertibility    for    most 
'' —  currencies,  that  if  the  future  Or- 
's    activity    in    commercial    policy 
is  founded  on  the  general  principles 
1    above,    the    Organization    cannot 
the  code  of  liberalization  as  evolved  by 
"      It  follows,  therefore,   that   this 
expire  at  the  latest  on  the  date 
Organization  replaces  the  OEEC. 
applies  to  the  other  decisions  of 
on  commercial  policy,  such  as  de- 
on    aids   to   exports,    export   restrlc- 
md  trade  in  nuclear  products, 
is  thus  necessary  that  a  review  of 
provisions  at  present  In  force  In 
should  have  been  completed  by 
•atory  Committee  or  a  subcommlt- 
tjsee  ch.  VIH)  by  a  fixed  date,  such 
"-     31,   1960.     Thl.s  review  should 
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result  in  a  set  of  recommendations  to  be  laid 
before  the  Council  of  the  future  Organiza- 
tion setting  forth  any  trade  provisions  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  Organization.  This 
should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  these 
recommendations  could  be  approved  by  the 
future  Organization  upon  Its  entry  Into 
force,  thus  making  It  possible  to  substitute, 
with  no  break  In  continuity,  any  new  pro- 
visions for   those  which   would  expire 

70.  The  results  of  the  review  of  these 
measures  should — 

(a)  Be  acceptable  to  nil  members  of  the 
future  Organization: 

(bl  Be  applicable  as  regards  benefits  to 
member  and  nonmember  countries,  Includ- 
ing those  In  process  of  economic  develop- 
ment; 

(c)  Be  in  conformity  with  the  GATT.  If 
the  GATT  at  some  future  time  were  modi- 
fled,  tile  new  provisions  should  be  appro- 
priately  changed   in    order   to   conform. 

71  It  Is  generally  recognized  that  modern 
technical  advances  make  regional  economic 
groupings  often  desirable  and  sometimes  es- 
sential. Generally,  these  can  only  be 
brought  about  In  the  context  of  a  customs 
union  or  a  free  trade  area  as  defined  by  ar- 
ticle XXIV  of  the  GATT.  Prom  the  point  of 
view  of  trade  these  Integrated  economic  en- 
tities necessarily  look  "preferential."  How- 
ever, it  is  important  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
commercial  preference  should  not  be  the 
sole  or  principal  aim  of  such  regional  ar- 
rangements but  one  of  their  necessary  con- 
sequences, and  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
consequence,  which  may  injure  third  coun- 
tries, should  be  counterbalanced  by  benefits 
to  them  from  advances  resulting  from  uni- 
fication in  the  regions  in  question. 

72.  Since  the  future  Organization  will 
from  the  beginning  have  to  deal  with  more 
or  less  integrated  economic  groups.  It  will 
certainly  have  to  be  alert  that  their  exist- 
ence does  not  impede  the  work  of  interna- 
tional solidarity  which  U  Its  main  justifica- 
tion. Here  again  It  should  therefore  be  j>er- 
mlsslble,  if  necessary,  to  call  upon  its  com- 
petence in  trade  questions. 

4.  International  pai^ments 
73    As   mentioned   in   chapter  I,   the   dis- 
located   economies    of    Europe    in    the    late 
1940s  were  characterized  by  a  maze  of  im- 
port  controls  and  foreign  exchange  restric- 
tions.    Progressive  reductions  of  these  bar- 
riers to  International  payments  owed  much 
to   the    cooperative   efforts   of   the   members 
of    the    OEEC.      One    of    the    Organization's 
most  notable  achievements  was  the  found- 
ing  of   the  EPU  In   1960.     This  institution, 
by   providing  short-term  credit  facilities  as 
well  as  a  centralized  cleartng  system  which 
economized  on  the  countries  scarce  supplies 
of  foreign  currencies,  greatly  facilitated  the 
move  away  from  the  economic  bilateralism 
into  which  the  European  countries  had  been 
forced.     One  country   after  another   weath- 
ered temporary  crises  by  using  these  facili- 
ties   to   meet    balance  of  paymenu   deficits 
In  the  absence  of  such  facilities  those  crises 
might  have  been  more  severe  and  prolonged 
74.  After  almost  8  years  of  operation  un- 
der the  EPU,  the  member  countries  had  so 
consolidated  their  economic  strength  by  the 
end  of  1958  that  they  could  take  a  further 
forward    stride   toward   a   fully   multilateral 
payments  system  based  on  convertible  cur- 
rencies.     This    step,    the    establishment    of 
convertibility  for  nonresidents,  made  It  pos- 
sible to  abandon  the  EPU  arrangements  for 
Qentrallzed   monthly  clearing  of  Intercoun- 
try  balances  and  of  automatic  credits  to  and 
from  the  Union. 

75^  Replacing  the  EPU  is  the  EMA  to  which 
all  OEEC  members  have  adhered  and  which 
now  performs  two  tasks: 

( 1 1  Short-term  Credits  and  Stablllaatlon 

Operations 
The  European  Fund  created  by  the  EMA 
and  administered  by  a  Board  of  Management 
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provides  credit  facilities  for  periods  of  up  to 
2  years  to  assist  members  In  dealing  with 
bhort-term  Imbalances  In  their  external  fi- 
nancial relations.  In  considering  credit  ap- 
plications, the  Board  reviews  with  the  coun- 
try concerned  Its  economic  situation  and 
usually  makes  suggestions  for  stabilizing  and 
improving  it.  These  facilities  have  been 
used  effectively  In  connection  with  stabili- 
zation programs  for  several  member  coun- 
tries. 

'I'hese  operations  have  in  practice  brought 
into  play  several  different  parts  of  the  Or- 
ganization. The  statistical  information  and 
policy  examination  of  the  economic  commit- 
tee have  been  used  by  the  board  of  manage- 
ment of  the  EMA,  and  the  foreign  trade  as- 
pects of  the  problem  are  discus.sed  In  the 
steering  board  for  trade  and  in  the  Joint 
trade  and  payments  committee.  The  council 
and  the  country  concerned  are  thus  assured 
that  by  the  time  the  matter  comes  to  the 
council  all  aspects  have  been  comprehen- 
sively studied. 

(2)  Clearing  Facilities 
EMA  also  provides  the  pos.sibillty  of  u.slng 
Its  system  of  multilateral  settlements  for 
settling  Intercountry  payment  balances 
Hitherto  the  members  have  found  that  nor- 
mal banking  channels  have  been  sufficient 
and  have  not  used  the  clearing  e.xtensive'.y. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  of  the  EMA  are 
agreed  that  it  is  advisable  to  retain  them 

76.  We  have  been  impressed  by  the  Judi- 
cious way  In  which  the  board  of  mrinage- 
ment  has  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  EMA 
and  by  the  effectiveness  of  the  stabilization 
operations  of  the  Orpanizalion  We  recom- 
mend that  these  activities  of  the  EMA  be 
continued  in  the  future. 

77.  In  addition  to  its  work  of  facilitating 
trade  in  and  payments  for  mprchandl?e,  the 
Organization  has  plven  increased  attention, 
as  economic  conditions  Improved.  U)  the  free- 
ing of  current  Invisible  transactions.  Ttiese 
tran.sactions,  representing  .such  things  as 
freight  payments,  Insurance  premiums,  tour- 
ist allowances.  Interest,  etc..  are  covered  by 
part  of  the  code  of  liberalization  adminis- 
tered by  a  committee  for  Invisible  transac- 
tions reporting  to  the  council. 

78  Similar  work  has  also  been  undertaken 
In  the  field  of  capital  movements  and  the 
provisions  on  this  .subject  embodied  in  a 
separate  code  of  Uberalizathjn  of  capital 
movements,  which  entered  into  force  in  De- 
cember 1959.  and  Is  likewise  administered  by 
the  committee  for  Invisible  transactions. 

79  The  work  of  the  Organization  con- 
tinues to  be  useful  in  contributing  to  the 
removal  of  technical  and  financial  obst^acles 
to  the  free  fiow  of  payments  between  par- 
ticipating countries,  and  its  value  h^is  been 
recognized  not  only  by  IndivKlual  countries 
but  also  by  the  Managing  Director  t.f  the 
International  MoneUiry  Fund  who  communi- 
c'lied  his  views  to  us.  No  other  broad  inter- 
national organization  Is  similarly  active  in 
the  field  of  Invisible  tran.sactions  and  capital 
movements,  which  assume  growing  impor- 
tance as  currencies  become  more  completely 
convertible  and  as  the  needs  ol  developing 
countries   for   foreign   capital  exi^and. 

80.  We  recommend  that  the  reconstituted 
Organization  continue  Its  activities  in  pro- 
moting the  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of 
International  payments,  including  its  work 
on  capital  movements.  The  form  and 
manner  in  which  this  work  might  continue 
would  of  course  be  subject  to  the  outcome 
of  the  reexamination  meiitloned  in  section  3 
of  this  chapter. 

81  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Organl- 
r.ition  might  consider  whether  to  apply  Its 
efforts  to  freeing  invisible  and  capital  trans- 
actions not  only  between  member  countries 
but  also  with  respect  to  outside  areas.  We 
regard  this  suggestion  as  deserving  of  further 
study  and  discussion  by  the  present  council 
and  the  future  Organization. 


5.  Agriculture 

82.  Agriculture  Is  a  sphere  In  which 
national  governments  And  themselves  faced 
with  some  of  their  most  complex  -  and  in- 
tractable economic  problems.  This  is  partly 
because  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  agri- 
cultural production,  and  partly  because 
governmental  action  affecting  agriculture 
has  strong  and  Immediate  political  and 
social  Implications.  The  same  difficulties 
arise  in  the  International  field,  and  have 
seriously  limited   International   action. 

83  In  the  field  of  agrlcultiu-e  the  OEEC 
first  directed  its  attention  to  promoting,  In 
a  single-minded  fashion,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  general  recovery  programs,  a 
vigorous  expansion  of  agricultural  produc- 
tion. Food  was  short  In  the  early  postwar 
period  and  food  import  requirements  were 
a  .serious  burden  on  the  balance  of  payments 
of  member  countries.  Those  efforts  were 
largely  successful. 

84.  However,  and  perhaps  unfortunately, 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  combine  the 
production  drive  with  any  effort  toward 
greater  International  coordination.  It  was 
only  later,  through  the  so-called  green 
p(x)l  Rcheme,  that  attention  was  directed 
toward  this  problem.  Progress  under  this 
scheme  proved  in  effect  Impossible.  A  com- 
mittee of  ministers  of  food  and  agriculture 
w:us  then  established  within  the  OEEC  In 
which  consultations  have  since  been  taking 
place  on  agricultural  problems,  mainly 
through  the  confrontation  of  national  agri- 
cultural policies.  Tlie  results  have  not  been 
s;>ectacular. 

8.5  During  our  consultations  with  national 
delegations,  the  representatives  of  predoml- 
n,i.:Mlv  atrrlcultural  countries,  including  the 
countries  in  process  of  development,  par- 
ticularly emph.isized  the  adverse  efforts  on 
the  growth  of  their  economies  and  the  sta- 
bility of  their  balance  of  payments  of  the 
failure  to  make  significant  progress  towards 
tiio  lib'-raliz-ttion  of  trade  In  agricultural 
products.  Despite  the  difficulties.  It  has 
been  the  common  view  that  progress  Is  so 
vital  to  these  countries  and  so  essential  to 
the  aclufvement  of  balanced  growth  in  the 
economy  of  member  countries  as  a  whole, 
that  the  work  begun  within  the  OEEC  should 
be  cui;ti!iued  and  even  greater  efforts  made 
to  iT'duco  results. 

86  Exprrience  shows  that  the  expansion 
of  !nulti!ateral  trade  in  agricultural  products 
l.s  difficult  to  achieve  unless  there  Is  some 
coordination  of  nntlonal  agricultural  policies. 
E\pn  thou.'zh  the  rate  of  progress  is  discour- 
aging, the  Organization  can  hardly  neglect 
this  problPin  and  we  therefore  consider  that 
the  confrontr.tion  and  consultation  pro- 
c.rture  de\olopcd  in  the  OEEC  should  con- 
tinue. Within  this  framework,  attention 
sh'>u!d  b<'  paid  to  the  interests  of  less  de- 
veloped member  countries,  whose  economies 
depend  mainly  on  a^jriculture,  and  who-^e  ex- 
ports consist  almost  exclusively  of  a  small 
number  of  ngrlcuUural  products.  Any  prog- 
ress that  can  be  achieved  increases  their 
ojiportunities  for  the  disposal  of  their  agri- 
cultural exports  and  this  in  turn  is  Indis- 
pcnKible  for  the  succes.s  of  their  development 
eflort 

87  There  was  a  very  wide  measure  of  agree- 
ment among  delegations  that,  as  one  way  of 
stimulating  a  new  approach,  the  Organiza- 
tion s  activities  on  agricultural  should  be 
better  Integrated  Into  Its  work  on  the  more 
general  problems  of  stability  and  growth. 
We  sup!X)rt  this  view.  The  precise  methods 
of  doing  this  .should  be  determined  by  the 
council. 

6.  Science,  technology,  and  productivity 
Activities  to  Date 

88  Industrial  productivity  has  for  many 
years  been  a  subject  of  special  study  and 
application  in  the  United  States.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  OEEC,  member  countries 
took  an  active  interest  in  its  application  to 


Europe,  particularly  as  growth  in  Etiropean 
productivity  had  been  Interrupted  by  the 
war.  This  activity  took  organized  coopera- 
tive form  in  1953  when,  with  UJS.  help,  the 
OEEC  set  up  the  European  Productivity 
Agency  (EPA). 

89.  The  EPA  has  since  extended  its  scope 
beyond  the  strict  field  of  productivity  to  ap- 
plied research  and  technical  assistance.  It 
now  embraces  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Organization  described  as  "operational" — 
that  Is,  Involving  action  in  the  field  and 
direct  contact  with  businessmen,  trade 
unionists,  farmers,  universities,  etc..  as  well 
as  Government  officials.  Thus  Its  title,  Eu- 
ropean Productivity  Agency,  is  now  a  mis- 
nomer. 

90.  Tlie  reason  for  this  change  of  direc- 
tion Is  obvious  enough.  Since  the  early 
1950's,  the  productivity  of  European  indus- 
try has  enormously  Increased.  The  original 
impetus  for  European  industry  to  learn 
from  America  has  therefore  passed,  though 
we  noted — particularly  from  statements 
made  to  us  by  the  trade  union  representa- 
tives— that  there  is  much  work  still  to  be 
done  for  public  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic desirability  of  Increasing  produc- 
tivity. 

91.  Although  the  majority  of  the  delega- 
tions spoke  appreciatively  of  the  achieve- 
ments to  date  of  the  Organization  In  the 
field  of  productivity,  there  Is  a  broad  meas- 
ure of  agreement  that  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion and  redirection  already  begun  should  be 
pushed  further.  As  part  of  the  process  of 
evolution  we  recommend  In  chapter  V  below 
that  the  EPA  be  dissolved  as  a  separate 
agency. 

F\ature    Activities 

92.  The  OEEC  Itself  has  been  aware  of 
this  need  for  change  and  set  up  a  working 
party  in  1959  to  review  the  work  of  the 
EPA.  The  working  party  described  the 
broad  objectives  of  the  Organization  in  these 
fields  as  the  promotion  of  development  and 
the  raising  of  living  standards,  the  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  on  problems 
of  economic  development,  and  cooperation 
In  research  and  the  development  of  scientific 
and  technical  personnel.  These  are  all 
sound  objectives  but  they  relate  to  an  enor- 
mous range  of  potential  activities  most  of 
which  are  now  national  responsibilities. 
The  future  Organization  will  have  to  select 
in  this  area  those  activities  In  which  In- 
ternational cooperation  can  make  a  special 
contribution. 

93.  Judging  by  this  measuring  rod  we 
think  the  activities  of  the  Organization  In 
this  general  area  should  be  of  the  following 
ft  ur  kinds: 

(a I  The  development  of  scientific  and 
technical  resources:  Recent  advances  In 
science  have  awakened  our  countries  to  a 
new  examination  of  our  scientific  research 
and  education  especially  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  OEEC  has  responded 
to  the-ie  developments.  The  Office  for  Sci- 
entific and  Technical  Personnel,  set  up  in 
1958.  and  the  Committee  on  Applied  Re- 
search functioning  under  the  EPA  have 
launched  cooperative  programs  to  stim- 
ulate their  member  countries  to  increase 
and  to  use  more  efficiently  their  scientific 
manpower,  their  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing and  their  research  facilities. 

There  Is  great  need  to  push  this  pro- 
gram vigorously.  The  field  Itself  is  so 
vast  and  the  resources,  whether  of  man- 
power or  money,  so  inadequate,  that  there 
is  useful  work  for  the  futtire  Organization 
without  overlapping  with  the  activities  of 
other  organizations.  The  OEEC  has  avoided 
conflict  by  close  contacts  with  other  organ- 
izations doing  related  work. 

It  will  be  for  the  council  of  the  future 
Organization  to  draw  up  a  program  of 
work.  In  general  terms,  however,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Organization  should  act  as  a 
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clearinghouse  for  Information  and  experi- 
ence among  tlw  members,  and  aboakl  }>f 

consultations,  by  fellowships  and  confer- 
ences and  by  facilitating  International  co- 
operatlye  scientlflc  progress,  ser?*  as  a 
stimulating  force.  Here  again,  efforts  should 
not  neglect  the  less  developed  areas.  We 
believe  that  this  approach  may  lead  to  Im- 
portant results.  The  precedent  of  the 
ENEA  shows  how  a  very  small  agency  can 
bring  about  Important  cooperative  action. 

(b)  Technical  assistance  to  areas  In  proc- 
ess of  econcxnlc  development: 

We  have  already  recommended  In  section 
2  of  this  chapter  that  the  Organization 
should  undertake  an  Increased  technical 
assistance  program.  This  program  should  be 
carried  out  within  the  context  of  the  Organ- 
ization's work  on  add  to  less  developed  areas. 

(c)  Industrial  development  and  produc- 
tivity In  Indxistry  and  commerce. 

(d)  Development  of  agriculture  and  the 
marketing  of  food  products: 

We  consider  that  In  the  future  these  two 
activities  should  occupy  a  role  relatively 
less  important  than  the  activiUes  concern- 
ing science  and  technical  assistance.  The 
recent  years  of  prosperity  and  growth  have 
permitted  a  freer  interchange  of  technical 
knowledge  through  scientlflc  and  technical 
publications,  travel,  and  normal  commercial 
contacts  than  before.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
sMie  of  growing  markets  has  led  to  a 
marked  expansion  by  private  Industry  and 
other  groups  of  their  expenditures  on  re- 
search, management  consulting  services,  and 
the  like. 

There  will,  however,  continue  to  be  some 
scope  for  the  provision  of  Information  and 
for  selected  projects  promoting  cooperation 
between  management  and  labor  in  fostering 
the  adaptation  of  Industry  to  technological 
and  economic  changes.  Here,  too,  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  developments  in  basic 
and  appUed  science  and  the  requirements  of 
less  developed  areas. 

7.  Other  activities 
94.  In  addition  to  the  main  fields  of  ac- 
tivity already  described,  the  OEEC  has  car- 
ried on  a  variety  of  activities  relating  to  In- 
dustry, transport,  manpower,   tourism,  and 
statistics.     While  in  all   these  fields  xiseful 
work  has  been  done,  the  economic  clrciun- 
stances   which    gave   rise   to  them  have  al- 
tered In  many  respects.     This  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  appropriate  moment  for  a  review  of 
the  whole  of  this  side  of  the  OEEC's  activity 
We  are  not  suggesting  Its  complete  abandon- 
ment; nor  are  we  qualified  to  reconmiend  In 
detaU   which   activities  should   be  retained 
and  which  abandoned.     This  will  be  one  of 
the  problems  to  be  discussed  In  the  general 
context  of  the  arrangements  for  the  transi- 
tion from  the  OEEC  to  the  reconstituted  Or- 
ganization,  with  which  we  deal  In  chapter 
VIII  of  this  report. 

95.  In  the  energy  field,  the  OEEC  has  con- 
cerned Itself  with  an  Important  group  of 
problems.  In  particular.  It  has  dealt  with 
that  of  assuring  sufficient  power  supplies  for 
Europe.  Here  the  oil  committee  performed 
ayaluable  role  at  the  time  of  the  Suez  crisis 
The  OEEC  has  also  worked  out  general  fore- 
casts of  the  energy  needs  and  resources  of 
the  member  countries. 

96.  The  change  from  shortage  to  surplus  In 
energy  sources,  whether  or  not  It  proves 
permanent,  has  caused  difficulties  In  certain 
sectors.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  most 
Important  problem  In  this  field  U  now  less 
one  of  supply  and  production  than  of  co- 
ordination. We  think  that  this  task  of  co- 
ordination should  be  taken  up  by  the  fu- 
ture Org£inlzatlon. 

97.  The  Organization  might  well  wish  to 
consider  whether,  In  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  bodies  which  are  respon- 
sible for  energy  questions  ought  to  be  re- 
shaped. The  council  might.  In  particular 
wish   to  consider  replacing  the  specialized 
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for  coal,  oil.  gas  and  electricity 
a  single  oommlttee  dealing  with  energy 
~   all  sources,  including  nuclear  power. 
T  be  found  desirable  to  set  up  special - 
working  groups  under  this  committee. 
With  the  growth  in  Importance  of  the 
1  use  of  nuclear  energy.  It  became  sp- 
in  recent   years    that    there   were   a 
of  things  which  could  be  best  done 
Eiiropean  scale.    These  Included,  on  the 
<  hand,    the    study   of   social    and    legal 
—res  for  controlling  and  limiting  dangers 
might  arise   from   the   use  of  radio- 
material,  and  on  the  other  hand,  co- 
ve action  for  the  promotion  of  actual 
on  projects  which  would  be  incon- 
or  excessively  expensive  for  Individ- 
countries.     These  two  desiderata  led  to 
setting  up  in  1957  of  the  European  Nu- 
~  Energy  Agency.     This  Agency  has  made 
progress  on  the  first  problem,  and  with 
ct  to  the  second,  three  Joint  operations 
now  under  way,   the  Eurochemlc   plant 
Belgium,  the  Halden  heavy  water  reactor 
iiorway  and  the  Winfrith  Health  (Dragon) 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactor  project 
■  United  Kingdom. 

We  are  Impressed  by  the  work  of  the 
"  and  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
to  alter  Its  status. 

The  representatives  of  many  govem- 
have  stressed  the  Importance   which 
attach  to  the  continuance  of  the  work 
Organization  in  connection  with  marl- 
transport  and  to  the  participation  in 
all  members  of  the  future  Organization. 
31.  Through  Its  manpower  committee  the 
nlzatlon  has  sought  to  insure  the  fullest 
most    effective    use   of   available    man- 
The  problems  arising  fall  into  two 
groups — those  concerned  with  the  utl- 
n  of  manpower  within  member  coun- 
own  territories,   and   those   concerned 
the   removal  of   obstacles   to   the  free 
of    labor    from    one    -ountry    to 
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.  The  tourism  committee  has  been  con- 

d  with  the  easing  of  restrictions  on  for- 

travel  allowances  and  customs  formall- 

and  the  problems  of  the  tourist  Industry. 

fiscal    committee    has    made    a    useful 

in  the  field  of  double  taxation. 

think  that  the  activities  described  above 

^aluable  and  should  continue  with  such 

on  as  may  be  necessary. 

There  are  still  other  activities  which 

not  necessary  to  enumerate  here  but 

1  the  new  council  will  want  to  review 

the  help  of  work  done  by  the  prepara- 

conunlttee.     The  aim  should  be  to  see 

they  do  not  continue  as  survivals  but 

to  the  new  objectives  of  the  Organ- 
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CHAPTER   m.    MEMBniSHIP     AND     NAME 

1.  Membership 

The   composition   of   the   future   Or- 

foUows   logically   both  from   the 

history  of  cooperation  between  Eu- 

and  North  America  and  the  nature  of 

;aaks   to    be  performed,     in   an   earlier 

of  this  report,  we  have  already  re- 

to  the  success  of  the   OEEC   in   de- 

ng    habits    of    working    together    on 

of     Intimacy    and     frankness;     this 

ement    must    not    be    jeopardized    or 
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All  the  national  representatives  whom 
cc  nsulted  agreed  that  the  foundation  of 
^ture   Organization   should   be   the   20 
JT  and  associated  governments  of  the 
and  all  have  welcomed  the  proposed 
meml^rshlp  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
Such  an  association  of  the  20  coun- 
worklng    within   the    framework    sur- 
by  this  report  would  enable  them  to 
out    more    effectively    the    alms    and 
vhlch  we  have  described. 
.  We  recommend  that  membershln  of 
p-oposed  Organization  should  be  open 
-*'   to   the  20  governments  which   are 
and  associates  of  the  OEEC. 


107.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  possi- 
bility of  accession  by  other  countries  should 
be  excluded.  Circumstances  may  arise 
In  which  there  may  prove  to  be  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  for  example,  which  might 
be  in  a  position  to  assume  Its  obligations 
and  whose  full  participation  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  members,  make  an  effec- 
tive contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Organ- 
ization. We  recommend,  therefore,  the  In- 
clusion in  the  convention  of  a  provision 
whereby  the  members  may,  by  unanimous 
agreement,  invite  any  nonslgnatory  country 
prepared  to  assume  the  obligations  of  the 
Organization  to  accede  to  the  convention. 

108.  Short  of  full  membership,  the  Con- 
vention should  also  provide  for  the  poeal- 
bllity  of  establL^hlng  special  relationships 
with  nonmember  countries  or  of  Inviting 
their  participation  in  one  or  more  of  the 
activities  of  the  Organization,  through  some 
appropriate  form  of  association.  The  two 
countries  having  todav  this  type  of  re- 
latlon.chlp  with  the  OEEC  are  Yugoslavia 
and.  ill  a  smaller  degree.  Finland. 

109.  We  propose  that  the  Convention  make 
provision  for  nonmember  countries  or  organ- 
izations to  be  invited  to  associate  themselves 
with  particular  activities  of  the  Organization 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Council  may  determine. 

110.  A  draft  protocol  annexed  to  tlie  draft 
Convention  fixes  the  terms  proposed  for  the 
participation  of  the  European  communities. 
It  Indicates  that  the  Commissions  of  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  Eura- 
tom  and  the  High  Authority  of  the  Eiu-opean 
Coal  and  Steel  Community  will  Uke  part  In 
the  work  of  the  organization.  We  believe 
that  the  Comml.sslon  of  the  EEC  should  par- 
ticipate fully  in  all  the  activities  of  the 
Organization;  the  partlcipaUon  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Euratom  and  of  the  High  Author- 
ity of  the  ECSC  should  be  limited  to  the 
field  of  activities  with  which  they  are 
directly  concerned. 

111.  The  representation  of  the  oommunitlee 
should  be  governed  by  the  relevant  pro- 
visions of  the  treaties  of  Parts  and  Rome, 
and  should  be  oonsUtent  with  article  8  of 
the  Convention  of  the  future  Organization 
which  provides  that  each  of  the  member 
states  of  the  Organization  has  the  right  to 
one  vote.  ' 

2.  Name 

112.  The  name  "Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation"  has  an  honorable 
tradition.  However.  In  a  situation  which 
demands  a  new  Convention  to  take  account 
of  the  wider  outlook  and  new  tasks  and  con- 
templates full  membership  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  a  title  which  appears  to 
confine  membership  to  Europe  is  not  suit-  " 
able. 

113^  We  discussed  with  many  delegations 
possible  names,  which,  while  Including 
Europe,  would  also  correspond  with  the  wider 
region,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  geo- 
graphical designation  free  from  confusion 
and  difficulty.  We  think,  therefore,  that  this 
aspect  of  the  Organization  will  best  mani- 
fest Itself  in  the  nature  of  the  Initial  mem- 
,^nH  ^P.t""*  l^''  ^^^^  ot  these  members, 
future  Convention,    to    determine    Its 

nJJlt    "'''', '^*   '<'"  the   argument   at   this 
point,  we  should  simply  have  had  "Orgau- 
lllrlZ  .   "■   ^<=°'^o"^»c    cooperation"    which 
seemed  to  us.  in  the  circumstances,  Inade- 
?r"«^^J*K'^  somewhat  colorless.     We  were  at- 
tracted by  a  .^gi^estlon  made  to  us  from  scv- 
era   sources  to  add  the  word  -Development.- 
This  has  two  advantages.     It  affirms  the  ac- 
tUe    interest    of    the    Organization    In    the 
memSiTJ    ''^  developed  countries,  both 
iT  e^^H    ?^  """member.    At  the  same  time 
^nwt^     ':^^"f,  ^^  '^^'"^^'^  '°'  the  economic 
rhl7.L°'  *"   '"^^   '"'''"*^^   countries.     We 
for    E^n  ^""^^   ^'^^    "^«   "Organization 
mlnt-^  CooP^'-ation    and    Develop- 
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CHAPTER   rV.    OBUGATIONS  OF   MEMBERSHIP 

115.  As  the  preambles  both  to  the  1948 
Convention  and  to  the  draft  Convention 
which  we  have  prepared  make  clear,  the 
parties  are  prepared  to  Join  themselves  to- 
gether Into  an  Organization  because  they  be- 
lieve that  they  can  best  achieve  their  objec- 
tives within  such  a  framework.  Our  in- 
quiry has  shown  that  the  20  governments 
are  ready  to  accept  certain  responsibilities 
in  ordet  to  make  this  Organization  effective. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  undertakings  of  sub- 
stance with  regard  to  the  policies  which  they 
will  pursue  and  obligations  as  to  the  methods 
by  which  they  will  cixjperate  to  achieve  the 
alms  of  the  Organization. 

116.  In  the  field  of  policy,  the  members  of 
the  future  Organization  would  undertake,  in 
promoting  the  efficient  use  of  their  resources 
and  in  framing  their  policies,  to  have  due 
regard  to  the  Interests  of  other  countries. 
Tills  is  the  substance  of  economic  co<jpera- 
tion.  So  far  as  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  to  cooperate  within  the  Or^janlzatiun  are 
concerned,  the  members  would  undertake  to 
exchange  information,  to  consult,  and  to  co- 
operate in  Joint  studies  and  joint  projects. 

117.  We  have  not  attempted  to  reproduce 
in  the  new  Convention  part  I  of  the  1948 
Convention,  which  relates  to  the  general  obli- 
gations of  the  members  because,  except  for 
certain  phrases  which  have  been  aaed  again 
In  the  preamble  of  the  present  draft,  these 
articles  of  tlie  1948  Convention  apply  par- 
ticularly to  the  probienis  of  cooperation  In 
European  recovery  We  have  sought  to  give, 
in  the  preamble,  a  general  Indication  of  the 
convictions  of  the  20  governments;  In  ar- 
ticle 1  an  expression  of  their  general  eco- 
nomic purposes;  and  In  article  2  some  ac- 
count of  the  obligations  which  the  members 
would  undertake  In  pursuit  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

118.  In  addition  to  these  general  under- 
takings, the  members  would  accept  certain 
obligations  as  to  the  way  In  which  the  Or- 
ganization should  operate.  If  It  is  to  be 
effective 

119.  The  OEEC  hps>  employed  a  number  of 
different  means  to  achieve  Its  results.  Pre- 
ceding them  all  Is  the  process  of  consulta- 
tion and  discussion.  Tfils  process  may  In 
turn  lead  to  one  of  the  following  forms  of 
action: 

Resolutions  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
Organization  or  its  constituent  bodies; 

Recommendations  that  members  should 
take  a  certain  courBC  of  action; 

Decisions  lor  Implementation  by  mem- 
bers: and 

Formal  agreements  subject  to  signature, 
ratification,  or  other  appropriate  action  by 
governments. 

Practically  every  representative  who  ha.<! 
appeared  before  us  has  recommended 
strongly  that  the  reconstituted  Organization 
should  continue  to  dispo-se  of  the  same  tools. 

120.  The  OEEC  has  been  described  as  a 
permanent  economic  conference  of  the 
member  states,  a  continuous  international 
negotiation  in  a  multilateral  framework. 
The  process  of  continuing  discussion  by  re- 
sponsible officials  of  20  governments  ts  In 
Itself  a  great  force  for  International  coopera- 
tion. By  itself,  however,  it  would  not  have 
been  enough  Consultation  alone  would 
have  been  Inadequate  to  produce  the  united 
action  required  for  E^jiropean  reconstruction 
and  recovery.  A  successful  attack  on  the 
economic  problems  facing  Europe  after  the 
war  called  for  carrying  these  consultations 
to  the  point  of  reaching  agreements  which 
might  be  embodied  in  one  or  more  of  the 
four  sorts  of  action  listed  above. 

121.  Some  of  the  questions  requiring 
specific  action  related  to  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  Organization;  others  con- 
cerned such  matters  as  approving  pro- 
grams on  the  basis  of  which  Marshall  plan 
aid  was  distributed.     But  larger  and  in  many 


ways  more  complex  problems  In  such  fields 
as  trade  and  finance  also  needed  common 
agreement,  not  only  on  general  objectives 
and  broad  methods,  but  also  on  specific  ac- 
tions to  be  t€iken  in  pursuit  of  these  objec- 
tives. The  situation  was  so  critical  that 
every  country  realized  the  danger  of  acting 
by  Itself.  It  was  in  this  context  that  the 
members  of  the  OEEC  endowed  the  Organi- 
zation with  a  full  range  of  powers,  including 
the  power  to  adopt  decisions  for  implemen- 
tation by  members. 

122.  Under  the  1948  Convention  those 
powers  are  subject  to  important  safeguards. 
The  mutual  agreement  of  all  members  is 
required  for  any  formal  act  expressing  the 
view  or  will  of  the  Organization  as  a  whole, 
unless  either  the  Organization  unanimously 
decides  otherwise  or  a  member  declares  that 
It  Is  not  Inte.-ested  and  abstains.  In  any 
case,  no  action  by  the  Organization  can 
apply  to  any  member  without  Its  consent. 

123  The  representatives  of  all  the  member 
countries  of  the  OEEC  have  stressed  how 
valuable  this  ix)wer  of  decision  has  been.  No 
other  characteristic  was  so  frequently  evoked 
to  underline  the  importance  of  collective 
action  in  the  postwar  achievements  of  the 
Organization.  There  is  clearly  a  general  feel- 
ing that  failure  to  retain  in  the  future  Or- 
ganization the  ix)wer  to  record,  in  the  form 
of  decisions,  the  agreement  of  its  members 
to  take  certain  specified  actions  might  be 
widely  interpreted  as  a  retreat  from  the  will 
for  cooperative  action  established  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  war. 

124.  However,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
the  change  of  emphasis  In  the  work  of  the 
Organization  will  be  that  occasions  when  it 
will  be  appropriate  to  act  by  way  of  decision 
will  be  le.'is  frequent  than  in  the  OEEC.  In 
the  spheres  of  economic  policy  and  aid  to  the 
underdeveloi>ed  countries  in  particular,  on 
which  we  would  exjject  the  Organization  to 
concentrate  increasingly,  there  is  little  scope 
for  binding  decisions.  The  important  ele- 
ment is  the  closeness  of  the  consultations 
which  will  take  place. 

125.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Increased  im{xirtance  of  con- 
sultation in  the  work  of  the  futiu-e  Organiza- 
tion, there  may  well  be  times  when  desirable 
action  should  take  the  form,  of  decisions.  We 
therefore  think  that  the  p>owers  of  the  future 
Organization  should  not  be  less  than  those 
which  were  accorded  to  the  OEEC,  subject  to 
similar  safeguards. 

126.  We  reconrunend,  therefore,  that  the 
Convention  provide  that;  (1)  The  Organi- 
zation may  take  decisions  which  shall  be 
binding  on  all  member  countries;  (2)  de- 
cisions should  require  the  unanimous  agree- 
ment of  the  member  countries;  (3)  members 
may  abstain  from  any  decision,  but  such  ab- 
stention should  not  invalidate  the  decision. 
which  should  be  applicable  to  the  other 
members;  (4)  no  decision  should  be  taken 
or  recommendation  made  affecting  an  ab- 
staining member  without  the  agreement  of 
that  member  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on  the 
decL<;ion  or  recommendation;  (5)  no  decision 
should  be  binding  on  any  member  until  It 
has  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  its 
own  constitutional  procedure. 

127  As  mentioned  above,  the  1948  Conven- 
tion provided  that  the  Organization  might  In 
certain  cases  take  decisions  by  other  than 
unanimous  vote.  We  propose  the  inclusion 
of  a  similar  provision  In  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

128  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  that 
decisions  might  be  adopted  by  qualified  ma- 
jority vote  In  the  following  cases;  (1)  The 
Initiation    of    studies   by    the    Organization; 

(2)  requests  for  information  from  members; 

(3)  the  establishment  or  dissolution  of  sub- 
ordinate bodies;  (4)  invitations  to  nonmem- 
ber countries  or  organizations  to  associate 
themselves  with  particular  activities  of  the 
Organization;   and   (5)    administrative  ques- 


tions.   It  will  be  for  the  council  to  consider 
these  proposals. 

129.  The  Importance  which  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  authority  of  the  OEEC  to  take 
binding  decisions  should  not  lead  to  under- 
estimating the  significance  of  recommenda- 
tions as  a  form  of  action  by  the  Organiza- 
tion. The  texts  of  proposed  recommenda- 
tions by  the  OBBBJC  have  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  long  and  vigorous  discussion  in  Its 
policymaking  bodies,  thus  testifying  to  the 
importance  attached  to  them  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned.  There  are  often  situations 
in  which  members,  willing  to  pursue  policies 
or  adopt  measures  considered  desirable  by 
the  Organization  as  a  whole,  prefer  to  have 
these  embodied  In  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions rather  than  of  formally  binding  de- 
cisions. 

130.  A  large  proportion  of  the  acts  of  the 
OEEC  has  taken  the  form  of  recommenda- 
tions. We  would  expect  that  this  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  frequent  form  of  action  in  the 
future  Organization.  We  therefore  propose 
that  the  new  Convention  give  equal  weight 
to  recommendations  and  decisions  as  forms 
of  action  by  the  Organization. 

131.  It  is  natural  that  in  an  organization 
of  this  kind  there  should  be  matters  which 
a  certain  number  of  countries  wish  to  take 
up  under  Its  aegis  but  which  are  not  of  direct 
Interest  to  other  members.  Obvious  exam- 
ples are  the  EIIE  and  questions  of  European 
Inland  transport.  There  will  not,  we  think, 
be  many  such  subjects,  but  it  would  be  wrong 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  Organiza- 
tion's Interesting  Itself  in  such  questions  and 
we  have  provided  for  its  doing  so  by  includ- 
ing a  provision  In  article  5  whereby  members 
not  interested  In  a  particular  subject  may 
abstain  and  so  allow  the  other  members  to 
proceed. 

CHAPTER    V.    STRUCTURE 

132.  The  1948  Convention  did  not  go  be- 
yond providing  for  a  council  (as  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  OEEC),  an  execu- 
tive committee,  and  a  secretariat.  After  the 
Organization  came  Into  being  It  developed 
its  structure  in  a  pragmatic  way.  The  struc- 
tiu-e  which  was  thus  developed  may  appear 
now  to  be  rather  cumbersome  and  compli- 
cated. It  must  be  borne  In  mind,  however, 
that  the  various  organs  were  established 
over  a  period  of  time  and  each  one  was  de- 
signed to  meet  a  specific  need. 

133.  In  preparing  a  draft  Convention,  we 
have  followed  the  precedent  set  In  1948  and 
provided  only  for  a  council,  an  executive 
committee,  and  a  secretariat,  leaving  it  to 
the  Organization  to  decide  what  other  or- 
gans it  will  need.  We  do.  however,  make  in 
this  report  a  number  of  suggestions  about 
the  types  of  organ  that  may  be  needed  for 
the  specific  purposes  and  tasks  of  the  Or- 
ganization. 

The  council 

134.  All  are  agreed  that  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  the  reconstituted  Organization 
should  continue  to  be  vested  In  a  council 
composed  of  all  the  members.  It  Is  further 
assumed  that  the  council  will  proceed  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  council  of  the  OEEC, 
namely  that  there  will  be  periodic  meetings 
attended  by  ministers,  while  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Organization  will 
be  dealt  with  by  the  council  meeting  at  high 
official  level.  This  means  in  practice  that 
the  representative  of  each  country  at  council 
meetings  at  the  official  level  will  continue  to 
be  the  permanent  representative  of  that 
country  to  the  Organization.  This  proce- 
dure has  given  good  results  and  we  would 
only  make  two  suggestions.  The  first  is 
that  ministers,  despite  the  many  calls  on 
their  time,  should  not  allow  their  meetings 
to  become  too  Infrequent.  The  second  is 
that  governments  should  be  constantly 
mindful  of  the  need  to  maintain  their  per- 
manent    representation    at    a    high     level. 
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Nothing  would  detract  more  qulcUy  from 
the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  the  Organi- 
zation than  a  decline  In  the  level  at  perma- 
nent representation. 

The  executive  committee 

135.  The  1948  Convention  provides  for  an 
executive  committee  of  seven  members  to 
be  designated  annually  by  the  cotmcll.  This 
committee  performs  the  function  of  pre- 
paring work  for  consideration  by  the  coun- 
cil. Combined  work  on  problems  by  heads 
of  delegations  and  the  secretary  general  In 
the  Informal  atmosphere  of  the  executive 
committee  has  been  valuable  In  producing 
either  an  agreed  conclusion  or  at  least  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  the  problem  for  pres- 
entation to  the  council.  Our  draft  Conven- 
tion provides  for  the  continuance  of  this 
committee,  but  governments  may  wish  to 
consider  whether  to  make  the  provision  per- 
missive or  mandatory. 

136.  The  execuUve  committee  of  the  OEEC 
ia  nonnally  attended  by  representatives  of 
11  countries  (including  the  two  associate 
countries),  and  of  course  by  the  secretary 
general.  We  think  that  for  the  purpose  for 
which  the  secretary  general  and  the  organi- 
zation will  need  the  executive  committee,  a 
smaller  body  than  this  would  be  both  ade- 
quate and  more  efficient.  On  the  other  hand, 
It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  fair  and 
representative  selection  among  the  member 
countries  which  results  In  a  smaller  num- 
ber. This  is  essentially  a  question  for  mem- 
ber governments  to  work  out  among  them- 
selves. However,  we  would  go  as  far  as  ex- 
pressing a  preference  for  a  body  of,  say.  foxir 
or  five  in  addition  to  the  chairman,  if  gov- 
ernments can  reach  agreement  on  how  such 
a  small  group  can  be  selected. 

The  secretary  general  and  chairmanship 

137.  We  have  found  in  the  course  of  our 
Inquiry  a  widespread  desire  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  secretary  general  in  the 
future  Organization,  to  enable  him  better  to 
speak  for  the  Organization  and  to  represent 
it  with  more  authority. 

138.  The  pKwltlon  of  the  secretary  general 
In  the  future  Organization  is  closely  bound 
up  with   the  question  of  the  chairmanship 
of  the  council.     The  1948  Convention  pro- 
vides that  the  council  "shall  designate  an- 
nually from  among  the  members  a  chairman 
and  two  vice  chairmen."     The  council  also 
has  the  duty  of  designating  annually  from 
among  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  of 
that  committee.     At  meetings  of  ministers 
a   minister  from   the  country  elected  takes 
the  chair,  while  the  chair  of  the  co\mcll  at 
the  official  level  is  taken  by  the  permanent 
representative    at    the    OEEC    of    the    same 
country.     This  permanent  representative  is 
normally  a  senior  official  with  ambassadorial 
status.     The  executive  committee  does   not 
meet    at   ministerial    level;    the    permanent 
representative   of    the   country   elected    pre- 
sides at  all  meetings.     The  same  procedure 
applies  nrutatis  mutandis  to  vice  chairmen. 

139.  We  have  found  that  the  wish  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  secretary 
general  derives  from  the  widely  held,  though 
not  unanimous  view  that  the  present  un- 
certainty about  the  distribution  of  authority 
in  the  OEEC  weakens  the  position  of  the 
secretary  general  and  therefore  impairs  the 
strength  of  the  Organization.  It  has  been 
argued  that  these  difficulties  would  be 
avoided  if  the  secretary  general  were  also 
chairman  of  the  council  at  the  official  level 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
There  was  some,  though  considerably  less, 
desire  that  the  secretary  general  should  pre- 
side over  meetings  of  ministers. 

140.  Apart  from  these  prospective  advan- 
tages to  the  Organization,  many  represent- 
atives felt  that  It  was  only  by  combining 
these  funetkxis  that  the  Organization  could 


>e  In  a  position  to  secure  the  type  of  person - 
I  kilty  that  their  governments  desired  to  see 
1  secretary  general. 

141.  The  arguments  against  this  change 
I  re  by  no  means  negligible  and  are  also  held 
«!Ulte  strongly.  It  Is  pointed  out  that,  if 
1  he  Importancs  of  the  office  of  secretary 
leneral  is  Increased,  there  might  be  some 
<  langer  of  the  secretariat's  developing  a  line 
( i  doctrine  and  policy  which  did  not  always 
(oinclde  with  the  views  and  practices  of 
i  overnments.  If  this  were  to  happen,  ten- 
dons could  arise  within  the  Organization 
xrhlch  might  quickly  impair  cooperation 
letween  the  members — which  is,  of  course, 
the  Organization's  raison  d'fttre. 

142.  We  think  that  these  anxieties  have 
flsme  force  but  that  governments,  by  the 
character  of  their  appointments  as  perma- 
r  ent  representatives,  can  avoid  these  diffi- 
culties.    We  therefore  accept  the  arg\mients 

those  who  wL=h   to  strengthen    the  posl- 
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tlon  of  the  secretary  general  and  think  It 
v'ould  be  advantageous  if  he  were  to  pre- 
side over  the  council  at  official  level  and  the 
erecutive  committee.  We  have  embodied 
proposals  to  this  effect  in  the  draft  Con- 
^^ention. 

143.  We  think  on  the  other  hand  that.  In 
view  of  the  governmental  chp.rncter  of  the 
C'rganlzation,  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
-  Minister  to  remain  chairman  of  the  minis- 
terial council,  though  we  think  It  would  be 

Ivlsable  for  the  chairmanship  to  rotate  to 
greater  extent  than  It  has  done  hitherto. 
le  vice  chairmanship  of  the  ministerial 
ouncll  should  be  held  by  member  countries, 
oa  the  other  hand.  It  would  be  natural. 
eBcient,  and  logical  for  the  vice  chairman - 
-^ip  of  the  council  at  the  official  level  and 
the  executive  committee  to  be  held  by  a 
deputy  secretary  general. 

The  secretariat 

144.  The  achievements  of  the  OEEC  over 
past  12  years  bear  witness  to  the  skill 

devotion   of   its   secretariat.      Obviously 

th  changed  ta.sics  the  Organization  will  have 

assume  a  changed  shape  and  .some  cor- 

■i  spending  adjustments  in  staff  will  be  neces- 
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145.  We  have  thought   It  consistent  with 
enhanced    role   which   we    propose    that 
secretary   general   should   enjoy   in    the 
vture  Organization  that  he  should  have  a 
ther  widar  degree  of  liberty  In  the  selec- 
of   his   staff   than    hitherto.     The    1948 
venUon  provided  that  the  council  should 
aijpoint  the  secretary  general  and  the  dep- 
secretarles  general,  and  that  the  secre- 
general  should  appoint  other  members 
the  staff,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
cc^ncll  for  senior  staff  appxjlntments.    While 
council  should  clearly  remain  responsl- 
for    the    appxjintment    of    the    secretary 
— '  and  his  deputies,  we  think  that  the 
f  general  should  be  free  to  appoint 
members   of   his   staff   below    this    level 
thout     reference     to     the     council.      The 
ncil  should,  however,  retain  its  responsl- 
for  approving  the  establishment  and 
organization    of    the    secretariat    (by    virtue 
Its     responsibility     for     approving     the 
get)    and  the  stalT  regulations. 

46.  Articles   10  and  11  of  the  draft  Con- 
would   give   effect    to   these   recom- 
mendations. 

Subordinate  bodies 

47.  The   first   thing   that  strikes   any  in- 
into  the  working  of  the  OEEC,  is  the 

of  mechanisms  and  instruments 
it  has  evolved  for  the  conduct  of  its 
ness.  These  range  from  working  par- 
of  the  council  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
erning  body  of  the  EPA,  a  committee 
ch  enjoys  some  permanently  delegated 
ers,  and  the  steering  board  for  trade,  a 
res  tricted  body  of  experts  appointed  in  their 
peiBonal  capacity.     Between  these  extremes 
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He  many  different  combinations  of  official 
and  expert  representation  at  varying  levels 
and  in  varying  relationship  with  the  coun- 
cil. 

148.  Like  the  OEEC,  the  reconstituted  Or- 
ganization will  have  many  different  functions 
to  perform.  These  differing  funcUons  will 
obviously  require  different  kinds  of  machin- 
ery to  fulflll  them.  It  would,  in  our  view, 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  Impose  any 
simple  and  rigid  (jattern  on  the  reconstituted 
Organization.  It  should  be  free  to  deU;rnune 
the  structure  of  it*i  bubordinate  bodies.  la 
thiS  cjuntclion  we  uivite  attfiUlon  to  chnp- 
ttr  V^III  uliere  we  sugg<'st  a  re\iew  of  all 
tJie  ..CIS  of  t'nc  OEEC. 

149.  Notwithstanding  the  feeling  that  the 
secretary  general  should  In  future  take  the 
chmr  at  meetings  of  the  council  at  the 
ufflr:al  level  and  the  executive  committee, 
such  representatives  as  have  e>.pre6sed  them- 
stlvcs  on  the  point  have  taken  the  line  that 
Uie  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Organization 
should  continue  to  be  presided  over  by  na- 
iK'Ual  repre.'entatives.     We  agree   with   this. 

lou.  In  cun.<=iderinK  the  aims  and  tasks  of 
tne  future  Org  inlzatlon  in  chapter  II  of 
this  report  we  have  necessarily  referred  In 
a  numoer  of  c.i.ses  to  the  machinery  which 
we  think  appropriate  for  carrying  them  out. 
Thtre  is  no  need  for  us  to  repeat  what  is 
there  written.  There  are  however  some  gen- 
eral remarks  which  we  should  wish  to  make 
on  three  of  the  different  kinds  of  subordinate 
body  employed  by  the  OEEC,  t<igether  with 
rome  specific  recommendations  for  reorganl- 
Zitti  )n  In  one  particular  field. 

Restricted  bodies 
■  "1  Wc  have  already  recommended  that 
the  new  Convention  should  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  an  executive  committee  of  re- 
prrl^ted  membership.  We  do  not  suggest 
that  any  other  restricted  bodies  be  provided 
for  m  the  Convention.  We  would  simply 
call  fittonti.jn  to  the  excellent  work  done 
by  restricted  bodies  In  the  OEEC,  noUbly 
by  the  board  of  management  of  the  EMA 
and  the  steering  b;ard  for  trade.  We  were 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  members  of  thsse 
committees  are  chosen  Individually.  While 
It  Is  obvious  that  national  interests  are  not 
overlooked  when  Individuals  are  appmlntcd. 
the  system  seems  to  us  to  have  the  double' 
adv;uit..ge  ttiat  individual  selection  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Organization  assures 
a  cerunln  standard,  and  the  individual  thus 
cho.rcn  enjoys  a  certain  liberty  of  .-c'-.n  :n 
his  pe.-sonal  capacity.  The  council  of  the 
new  Ore;.nlzation  will,  we  are  sure  give 
due  weight  to  the  OEEC's  accumulated  ex- 
perience with  restricted  bodies. 

Special  agencies 

152.  In  three  fields,  nuclear  energy  pro- 
ductivity, and  .■scientific  and  technical  per- 
sonnel, the  OEEC  has  found  it  useful  to  es- 
tablish special  agencies.  We  have  already 
recom.mended  that  there  should  Ije  no 
change  In  the  status  and  role  of  the  ENEA 
So  far  as  the  EPA  and  the  OSTP  are  con- 
cerned however,  we  think  that  some  organ! - 
zat'.on.Tl  change  Is  now  called  for. 

153  It  Is  convenient  to  consider  these  two 
agencies  together  and  to  do  this  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  section  6  of  chapter  11  on 
future  policy  in  regard  to  scientific  and  tech- 
nological matters. 

154.  The  EPA  h.-is  operated  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  of  the  council  of  the  OEEC, 
but  with  a  separate  governing  body  and  a 
separate  budget.  The  main  reason  for  th© 
latter  is  that  the  EPA  has  been  nnanced  as 
to  50  percent  from  the  United  States  which 
as  an  associate  of  the  OEEC,  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  general  budget.  A  further 
special  feature  of  the  agency's  organization 
is  that  It  has  extended  its  activities  beyond 
the  strict  field  of  productivity  into  a  number 
of  fields  which  can  be  described  as  "opera- 
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tlonal."  There  were  g.x>d  reasons  for  these 
arrangements  even  if  they  may  now  appear 
illogical. 

155  However,  when  the  United  States  is  a 
full  member  of  the  organlzat'on,  the  need 
for  a  separate  budget  for  the  EPA  wi'.l  have 
been  removed.  The  work  of  the  agency 
could  then  be  brought  within  the  ordinary 
administrative  frpjncwork  of  the  Organiza- 
tion. 

156  We  see  advantage  in  this.  First,  if 
the  agency  as  surb  were  terminated  and  Its 
activities  rea^^.'^'.gr.ed  to  the  corr.peter.t  sec- 
tions of  the  secretariat  some  economies  In 
overheads  might  be  exp>ectcd.  Secondly,  in- 
sofar as  the  newer  functions  cT  the  Orcan!- 
zaticn  In  the  Kelds  prevlcusly  c-vered  by 
the  agency  increase  In  Importance,  a?  we 
think  they  w:li.  it  will  become  Increasing- 
ly difficult  U'  jnstify  their  btmg  handled  by 
one  g'-"  er!.!r!g  bv>dy  and  c  ne  section  of  the 
secretariat  Thirdly,  apart  from  th«e  pure- 
ly administrative  considerations,  we  feel  th.it 
the  time  has  now  come  when  the  op'^rr.tlon- 
al  ftmction?  carried  on  by  the  agency  5hould 
be  ex'"rcised  In  closer  association  With  the 
(^ther  aspect*  of  the  Org:inIz»itions  work  and 
p.-iTtlcularly  with  the  work  for  leos  devel'->ped 
countries  and   areas. 

I=i7.  We  therefore  recommend  that  for  the 
future  there  should  be  no  separate  agency 
responsible  for  such  activities  hitherto  pur- 
stjed  by  the  BPA  and  OSTP  as  ure  continued. 
TTi'Tse  which  are  continued  ihovild  be  re- 
assigned by  the  new  council  to  the  appro- 
priate subordinate  t>xllcs  and  adrriinlstra- 
t:ve  divisions. 

158  Wl'h  respect  to  science  and  technol- 
ogy, we  feel  that  the  time  has  cnme  for  a 
further  adv.nnce.  We  would  siieefst  that 
the  secretariat  of  the  reconstituted  Organi- 
zation should  have  a  department  of  Science 
and  Technology  which  would  deal  with  both 
the  educational  and  the  research  ;i.<:p>ects  of 
these  subjects  It  would  also  ha\e  compe- 
tence in  the  technological  asp>ect8  ot  indus- 
try and   industrial  development. 

159  Equally,  we  believe  that  the  new  coun- 
cil should  establish  a  unified  committee  on 
science  ana  technology  which  would  re- 
place the  two  existing  bodies — tne  commit- 
tee for  applied  research  and  the  governing 
committee  of  the  OSTP -and  w.^uld  be  re- 
spxjnslble  under  the  council  for  all  pxjllcy 
and  activities  In  this  field  including  both 
training  and  rej-earch.  If  nccesrary.  sub- 
committees might  be  formed  specializing  in 
educational  and  research  questions,  respec- 
tively. 

TecUriiral  cornmittees 

160  From  its  earliest  days  the  OEEC  has 
carried  out  certain  pstrXs  of  its  work  through 
a  number  of  technical  committees.  Most 
of  the  government  representatives  who  ap- 
j)eared  before  us  felt  that  some  of  the  tech- 
nical committees  had  lost   their  usefulness. 

161.  We  have  not  had  the  time,  nor  do 
we  think  we  have  the  competence  to  recom- 
mend which  committees  should  be  retained 
and  which  should  be  abolished  We  have, 
however,  considered  the  matter  at  some 
length  and  we  have  also  had  the  advantage 
of  studying  the  conclusions  reached  when 
the  Organization  examined  this  matter  In 
1956  and  a  Fpjecla!  working  p>arty  reexam- 
ined it  in  1957.  We  note  from  these  exami- 
nailons  that  a  first  Instinct  to  abolish  nu- 
merous committees  must  be  modified  since 
It  is  of  value  to  the  members  in  general  that 
expjerts  in  particular  activities  should  have 
an  organized  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch 
pjersonally  and  professionally  with  each 
other.  It  Is  also  true  that.  If  these  ex- 
perts did  not  meet  in  the  OEEC  they  would 
probably  arrangs  to  meet  elsewhere.  The 
fact  that  they  meet  under  OEEC  auspices 
achteres  the  valuable  result  of  establish- 
ing and   maintaining  contact   between   the 
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Organlzaticn  and  Important  nonofflcial  sec- 
tions of  the  economic  life  of  the  member 
countries. 

162.  Nevertheless,  we  continue  to  feel  that 
it  is  now  time  for  the  Organization  to  take 
tomewhikt  firmer  action  in  this  matter. 
Under  the  transitionttl  arrangements  pro- 
posed in  chapter  \TII,  the  Organization  will 
have  the  opp>ortunlty  of  doing  so  and  will 
undoubtedly  amend  its  crmmitt-ee  struc- 
ture in  a  manner  to  fit  its  new  t:\--ks  In  de- 
ridirg  the  future  striicture  in  this  field  the 
council  of  the  new  Organlz^.tion  might  con- 
sider the  piesible  value  of  creating  technl- 
c.U  committees  for  limited  pjeriods  (with,  of 
cc.  irse.  the  p:«sibiiity  of  renewal  i  as  a  means 
of  avoidme  excessive  rigidity.  In  principle, 
p.^.-ticiration  In  the  work  of  the  technical 
conim.ttecs  cf  the  future  Organization  should 
be  rpen  to  f.ll  the  members.  If.  however, 
certain  members  are  not  interested  in  a  par- 
ticular activity,  the  other  members  should 
be  Iree  to  engage  m  it. 

CH.iPTJR    V!      ElX.\T:iNS    WITH    OTHEE    INTFHNA- 

t:c  N aI.   -  rg-*n:z.^tions 

1C3  The  OErlC  has  maintained  relations 
with  a  number  cf  intergovernmental  organ- 
i7at!o:iS  of  a  v<  rid  wide  i-.s  well  as  cf  a  purely 
European  character,  and  with  each  of  the 
European  communiiic-f  The  Organization 
ofP-.^ially  recfgr.ized  five  European  ncngovern- 
nicntal  bodic?  as  being  entitled  to  represent 
(.ertaln  ec.:ncmic  sectcrs  and  to  consult  the 
OEEC  on  maturf  of  concern  to  them. 

164  No  formal  rcrecments  have  been  con- 
clurif-d  by  the  OEEC  defining  the  extent  and 
scope  uf  Its  relations  with  International  or- 
gmizations.  Its  approach  has  been  largely 
tni!)irlcal.  specific  arrangements  being  con- 
cluded as  and  when  the  need  arose.  This 
;>r'«cedure  appears  to  have  worked  ruccess- 
:u,.y. 

165  We  consider  that  the  reconstituted 
Orgnr.iz.itlon  should  maintain  links  and, 
where  appropriate,  develop  even  closer  rela- 
tion hips.  It  should  also  continue  to  avail 
Itself  of  the  rpecial  knowledge  and  stimulus 
pro\ided  by  its  association  with  imp)ortant 
international  nongovernmental  organlza- 
t.ons. 

166  Arrangements  for  cooperation  and  li- 
aison are  bound  to  vary  from  case  to  case 
and  it  is  not  p)osfible  to  prescribe  uniform 
rules  for  such  arrangements.  The  council 
should  determine  their  form  and  scop>e  in 
r.Tch  ca-e  Where  sp)eciallzed  subjects  are 
concerned,  subsidiary  bodies  of  the  council 
should  be  able  to  organize  their  own  rela- 
tions with  ether  inrtitutlcns  active  In  their 
fields.  But  It  is  for  the  council  to  guide  and 
svipervire  all  Mai  on  activities.  A  major  prin- 
ciple should  be  the  avoidance  of  duplication 
of  work.  The  ba  Ic  responsibility  for  follow- 
inc  the  work  cf  ether  international  organ- 
Iza'i'^ns  and  for  drawing  the  attention  of  the 
council  or  other  bodies  to  pwlnts  where  ac- 
tion Is  needed  or  duplication  may  be  avoided 
will  rest  with  the  Secre.  jy-General. 

Pa'-liamentary  assembly 

167.  Several  representatives  brought  to  our 
attention  the  matter  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  OEEC  on  the  one  hand  and  Parlia- 
ments and  public  opinion  on  the  other.  It 
was  suggested  that  because  there  was  no 
"OEEC  Assembly."  parliamentary  and  public 
opinion  generally  very  much  underestimat- 
ed the  value  of  the  Organization. 

168.  At  present  there  are  liaison  arrange- 
ments between  the  OEEC  and  the  Council  of 
Europe  But  there  Is  missing  the  kind  of 
contact  between  the  Organization  and 
parliamentary  opinion  among  the  proposed 
membership  as  a  whole  which  would  exist  if 
there  were  an  OEEC  Assembly.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  objection  to  creating  another 
Eiu^I>ean-North  American  parliamentary 
organization. 


169  We  were  therefore  much  interested  In 
a  projx)?al  put  before  us  by  a  delegation 
from  the  cor^sultative  assembly  of  the 
Council  cf  Europe.  Under  this  proposal  the 
Ccuncll  cf  E^arope  would  organize,  once  a 
y?ar.  outside  its  own  official  proceeding?,  an 
ad  hoc  meeting  of  Parliamentarians  at  which 
there  would  be  present  members  cf  Parlia- 
ment from  the  15  Council  cf  Europe  coun- 
tr'es  and  frcm  th.e  5  cctintiles  r-^t  mern'ffrs 
of  the  Ccuncll  cf  Europe  which  w„uld  b** 
mombers  of  the  reconstituted  Organization. 
This  meeting  would  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  Orj-anizatlrn  en  much  the  same  basis  as 
they  are  now  discussed  in  the  C"u-cil  cf 
Euroj)e  The  meeting  c"~uld  adept  resolu- 
tions if  It  wished,  but  the^e  c-u'.d  nn  be 
binding  en  Govm.rr.ents  cr  en  the  Organl- 
Zition.  We  see  great  advantr.re  m  t' is 
proposal  and  hope  it  will  be  pursu.?d  by 
the  CjuiicU  of  Euro;)e. 

CHiPTES    \II.    LEC.4L    CONStEEEATlOXS 

17J.  The  Iteal  problems  which  wil!  arise 
when  the  CEEC  yields  place  to  the  future 
Or?aniz.it:cn  derive  from  the  central  prob- 
leni  cf  the  choice  that  has  to  be  made  be- 
tween two  methods:  that  which  consists  In 
creating  a  new  Organization  as  a  successor 
to  the  OEEC  and  that  which  does  not  ter- 
minate the  OEEC's  existence  as  a  legal  entity 
tut  endows  it  with  a  new  constitution. 

171  Powerful  arguments  can  be  cited  In 
support  of  the  first  method;  the  membership 
of  the  future  Orgrinization  will  not  be  the 
same.  Its  principal  tasks  will  be  different, 
and  all  decisions  and  recommendations  will 
l-'pse  if  they  hsve  not  been  expressly  re- 
affirmed by  the  council  of  the  future  Or- 
ganization. \S'ith  such  basic  changes  In 
view,  a  new  Organization  would  be  the  In- 
dicated solution. 

172.  On  closer  examination  of  the  prob- 
lem, however.  1;  has  seemed  to  tis  that  this 
solution,  logical  as  it  may  seem,  would  create 
serious  practical  difficulties.  The  prop>erty 
of  the  OEEC.  its  leases,  the  Staff  Provident 
Fund,  and  so  forth,  would  not  automatically 
be  transferred  to  the  future  Organization. 
Similarly,  under  the  European  Monetary 
Agreement,  the  future  Organization  would 
not  automatically  come  into  possession  of 
the  assets  of  the  European  Fund  and  the 
credits  granted  by  the  Fund  would  not  auto- 
matically continue  to  be  available. 

173.  It  seemed  to  us  desirable  to  avoid 
these  technical  complications.  This  Is  why, 
for  reasons  of  legal  convenience,  we  suggest 
that  the  reconstitution  of  the  Organization 
should  be  taken  as  the  solution.  This  Is 
the  purpwse  of  the  draft  protocol  accom- 
panying the  draft  Convention,  which  estab- 
lishes that  the  future  Organization  legally 
derives  from  the  OEEC. 

174.  The  principle  of  continuity  should 
not  result,  however,  in  limiting  in  any  way 
the  freedom  of  action  of  the  future  Organl- 
z.ition.  Thi-'  seems  to  us  essential.  It  has 
led  us  to  Include  an  article  In  the  text  of 
the  draft  Convention  (art.  15)  which  pro- 
vides that  all  decisions  of  the  OEEC  auto- 
matically lapse  unless  reaffirmed  by  the 
council  of  the  future  Organisation.  The 
same  principle.  In  our  view,  must  apply 
equally  to  recowmendatlons  and  resolutions. 

175.  Furthermore,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  paer- 
sonallty  of  the  Organization,  chosen  for  its 
practical  advantages.  In  no  way  diminishes 
the  significance  of  the  recommended  changes 
of  name,  objectives  and  structure  stemming 
frcMii  the  substitution  of  the  new  Convention 
for  the  old  one. 

176.  Another  problem  arises  In  connection 
with  the  staff.  Here,  too,  the  most  logical 
solution  would  consist  in  a  provision  that 
all  contracts  would  automatlcallr  terminate 
when  the  new  Convention  came  into  force, 
leaving  to  the  Secretary-General  full  free- 
dom either  to  renew  them  or  to  make  new 
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appointments.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to 
us  tliat  such  a  procedure  Is  open  to  certain 
objections. 

177.  We  therefore  thought  it  preferable, 
on  balance,  not  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  this  procedure,  but  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  contracts  which  allow  the 
Secretary-General  to  terminate  them  on  a 
2-  to  4-month  notice.  He  thus  has  ample 
power  to  make  the  changes  of  staff  required 
by  the  changes  In  the  tasks  and  objectives 
of  the  future  Organization.  Nonetheless,  we 
think  that  it  would  be  best  that  the  Prepara- 
tory Committee  should  reexamine  this  ques- 
tion In  conjunction  with  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral designate  in  a  spirit  of  equity  and  with 
the  objective  of  facilitating  the  task  of  re- 
organization  with   which   he   will    be   faced. 


Ratification 

178.  Ratification  presents  a  special  prob- 
lem. The  Convention  of  1948  was  to  come 
into  force  upon  the  deposit  of  instruments 
of  ratification  by  not  less  than  six  of  the 
signatories;  furthermore,  provision  was  made 
(article  24(b))  for  the  Convention  to  come 
into  provisional  operation  Immed'ately  on 
signature.  The  reason  for  this  rather  ex- 
ceptional procedure  was  the  great  urgency 
of  the  situation,  which  made  it  extremely 
desirable  for  the  Convention  not  only  to 
come  into  force  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, but  also  to  be  regarded  as  In  force 
from  the  date  of  signature 

179.  Today  the  situation  is  different  In  two 
Important  respects.  First,  since  the  Con- 
vention of  1948  is  still  In  force  the  urgency 
of  formal  action  is  not  so  great.  Secondly, 
It  would  Involve  awkward  problems  to  put 
the  new  Organization  nto  operation  before 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  had  taken 
the  formal  action  necessary  for  their  par- 
ticipation. Consequently,  we  suggest  that 
the  following  system  should  be  adopted: 

180.  The  Convention  would  naturally  enter 
Into  force  for  all  signatories  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  ratified  by  all  of  them.  To  prevent  this 
from  delaying  unduly  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Convention  we  think  that  another  pro- 
cedure should  be  provided  for,  such  as  the 
following : 

181.  When  the  Convention  has  been  rati- 
fied by  15  countries  or  more  it  would  enter 
Into  force  for  those  countries. 

Any  country  which  had  not  been  able 
for  any  reason  to  ratify  the  Convention 
soon  enough  would  clearly  run  the  risk 
of  finding  itself  outside  the  Organization, 
contrary  to  Its  wishes.  To  limit  this  risk! 
we  suggest  that,  as  a  part  of  this  second 
procedure,  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Con- 
venWon  should  be  delayed  for  about  1  year 
Hence  the  date  of  September  1,  1961.  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  3  of  article  14.  We  f 
consider  that  this  period  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  countries  to  be  able  to 
complete  their  constitutional  requirements 
for  ratification. 

182.  The  entry  into  force  of  the  new  Con- 
vention would  entail,  as  stated  in  the  ac- 
companying protocol  revising  the  Conven- 
tion of  1948,  the  lapse  of  the  old  Convention 
as  It  now  exists  for  all  its  members. 

183.  In  formulating  these  suggestions,  we 
have  been  throughout  guided  by  the  desire 
to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the  future 
Organization,  and  to  assure  It  complete  free- 
dom in  the  fields  of  policy,  administration 
and  structure. 


CHAPTZR    Vin.    TRANSITIONAL    PROBLEMS 

184.  We  would  hope  that  at  a  ministerial 
meeting  In  June  or  July  I960  the  20  govern- 
ments will  agree  on  a  draft  Convention  for 
the  future  Organization.  It  does  not  now 
appear  likely  that  the  ratification  process  can 
be  completed  and  the  new  Convention  put 
into  effect  before  the  late  spring  or  summer 
of  1961. 

186.  The  change  of  tasks  and  conditions 
and   the  prospective  entry  of  Canada  and 
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the  United  States  as  full  members  necessi- 
tate a  review,  during  the  interim  period,  of 
the  decisions,  recommendations  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  OEEC.  At  the  same  time.  It  Is 
Important  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to  as- 
sure that  the  transition  to  the  future  Or- 
ganization should  be  as  smooth  as  possible 
and  that  the  substantive  issues  of  concern 
to  the  OEEC  and  to  the  reconstituted  Organi- 
zation be  handled  in  a  coherent  and  con- 
structive manner  during  this  interim  period. 
Organizational  questions 

186.  In  order  to  bring  this  about  we 
recommend  that  at  the  ministerial  meeting 
at  which  the  new  Convention  is  agreed  the 
20  governments  name  a  secretary-general 
designate  of  the  future  Organization  to- 
gether with  one  or  more  deputy  secretaries- 
general.  We  recommend  also  that  the  20 
governments  invite  the  council  of  the 
OEEC  to  appoint  the  secretary-general  desig- 
nate of  the  future  Organization  as  secre- 
tary-general of  the  OEEC.  The  secretarv- 
general  designate.  In  his  capacity  as  secre- 
tary-general of  the  OEEC.  would  have  as  his 
aim  the  vigorous  continuation  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  OEEC  and  their  orientation 
toward  the  objectives  of  the  future  Organi- 
zation. 

187.  We  recommend  the  estabU.shment  at 
the  same  time  of  a  preparatory  committee 
ror  the  future  Organization  consisting  of 
representatives  of  all  the  20  governments 
ind  the  Commission  of  the  European  Eco- 
lomlc  Community.  The  secretarv-general 
lesignate  would  act  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
nittee.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the 
>reparatory  committee  to  appoint  a  number 
3f  subcommittees  to  handle  various  interim 
^ks.  For  example,  we  believe  that  subcom- 
nittees  should  be  formed  to  review  the  code 

of  liberalization  and  other  trade  matters 
iind  the  status  of  OEEC  decisions,  recom- 
:nendations  and  resolutions.  Other  subcom- 
:nlttees   may  also  be  necessary 

188.  We  propose  that  a  close  liaison  be 
istablished  between  the  Development  As- 
Mstance  Group,  set  up  under  the  resolution 
i»f  January  14,  I960,  and  the  secretary- 
I  ;eneral  designate.  He  or  one  of  his  deputies 
should  be  invited  to  attend  meetings. 

189.  We  believe  that  acceptance  of  these 
suggestions  will  make  it  possible  to  Initiate 
certain  tasks  of  the  future  Organization 
f  Drthwith  and  to  facilitate  the  move  toward 
the  new  orientation  before  the  ratiflcatlon 
process  has  been  completed. 

Substantive  questions:  Acts  o/  the  OEEC 

190.  Some  of  the  acts  of  the  OEEC  will 
main  applicable  as  they  stand;  others  will 
-- '  revision,  and  yet  others  which  are  out- 

1  should   be  dropped  altogether      it   is 
Important  to  provide  for  an  efficient  review 
nth  fair  regard  to  the  Interests  of  all  par- 
es. ^ 
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131.  We   start   from    the    asiumptlon    that 

-  members  will  wish,  as  far  as  possible  to 
■ecd  by  unanimity.  We  believe  that  un  a 
s  proportion  of  extant  acts,  unanimous 

i;reement  should  be  po.-slbie.  cither  im- 
-ediately  or  after  negotiation.  There  is 
.  cely  to  be  a  number  of  act?,  however  on 
-^ich  agreement  Is  difficult  and  in  these 
-es  it  IS  important  to  devise,  as  far  us  pos- 
e,   a   procedure   satisfactory   to   all      We 

-  these  cases  will  be  few  in  number  and 
furthermore  a  satisfactory  solution  can 

found  for  these  residual  difficulties  during 

'  negotiations  which   are   bound   to  take 

1  in  the  Preparatory  Conunittee;  l  e    be- 

the  process  of  ratification  of  the   new 

ventlon  begins. 

192.  The  decisions,  recommendations  and 
-  -"ons  of  the  OEEC  seem  to  us  to  divide 
ves  conveniently  into  four  groups- 

a)  The  code  of  liberalization  and  other 
de  matters;  "tucr 

b)  Those    affecting    the    EMA    and    the 
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(c)  Those  relating  to  the  structure  of  the 
OELC;  and 

(d)  Others. 

193.  We  have  already  referred  in  chapter 
II  to  the  need  to  revise  decisions  on  trade 
matters.  Since  the  trade  sector  of  the  work 
of  the  Organization  affects  matters  of  high 
governmental  policy,  we  think  that  there 
will  have  to  be  unanlmou.s  agreement  on 
whatever  is  to  form  the  basic  doctrine  of  the 
reconstituted  Organization.  Section  (b) 
above  will  present  no  difficulty  as  there  Is  no 
proposal  to  alter  the  status  and  membership 
of  the  EMA  or  the  ENEA,  or  the  acts  arising 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  sections  (ci 
and  ( d  >  — like  (  a )  — will  have  to  be  st  udied  in 
deUtil  and  the  Preparatory  Committee  would, 
we  think,  do  well  to  set  up  working  i)artUs 
for  thl:  purpose. 

194.  In  regard  to  (c),  structural  matters, 
we  have  made  it  clear  elsewhere  In  the  re- 
port that  we  think  the  present  transforma- 
tion gives  a  unique  opfKDrtunity  for  a  re- 
view of  the  entire  committee  structure  of 
the  Organization.  We  think  that  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  should  study  the  ques- 
tion and  seek  to  reach  agreed  proposals 
on  initial  orcanlzational  requirements.  Gov- 
ernments will  probably  wish  to  do  this  by 
unanimity  and  indeed.  In  principle,  we  think 
thi.s  to  be  desirable.  Governments  might, 
however,  find  It  helpful  to  u.se  as  a  tcmp<jrary 
expedient  a  system  of  qualified  majority 
voting,  but  In  any  case  there  are  .some  ques- 
tions in  respect  of  which  unaniml'y  would 
appear  Important,  such  as  agreement  on  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  restricted  bodies. 

195.  The  decisions  under  (d)  are  concerned 
with  other  activities  of  the  OEEC,  notably 
manpower,  tourism,  capital  movements,  etc.. 
as  well  as  existing  agreements  between  the 
OEEC  and  various  countries  and  organiza- 
tions. They  are  less  homogene<^)us  than  those 
described  In  the  other  sections  and  It  is 
therefore  less  easy  to  suggest  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure. Our  suggestion  would  be  that  the 
Preparatory  Committee  should,  as  In  other 
c.isps.  do  its  best  to  reach  unanimity.  Proba- 
bly in  most  cases,  the  matters  being  of  sub- 
stance, Governments  will  feel  obliged  to  in- 
sist on  thl.s.  Since,  however,  scjme  of  the 
questions,  though  substantial,  are  not  of 
first-class  importance,  the  preparatory  com- 
mittee might  find  it  possible  to  agree  (by 
unanimity!  to  proceed  In  this  on  the  basis 
of   a   qualified    majority. 

196  When  the  various  groups  have  worked 
through  the  material  laid  before  them  the 
Preparatory  Committee  should  prepare  a 
comprehensive  report  of  its  conclusions  f(jr 
submission  to  the  council  of  the  future  Or- 
ganization. This  report  should  state  In  de- 
tail: 

Ml  Which  acts  of  the  OEEC  should  In  the 
Preparatory  Committee's  view,  be  allowed  to 
lapse; 

1 11 1  Which  acts  should  be  adopted  by  the 
council   without  change;    and 

(hi)  Which  acts  should  be  adopted  with 
m(xl;flcatinns,  the  recommended  modifica- 
tions being  specified. 

Any  acts  of  the  OEEC  on  which  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  is  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment should  also  be  indicated:  we  assume 
that,  as  the  Preparatory  Committee  would  be 
a  continuous  intergovernmental  conference 
rather  than  an  operational  organization  vot- 
ing on  specific  motions,  such  cases  would  be 
rtKluced  to  very  few. 

197.  During  the  course  of  the  preparatory 
committee's  work,  its  conclusions  could  be 
advantageously  considered  by  the  OEEC 
with  a  view  to  revising  lt«  acts  as  far  as 
possible  to  conform  with  the  preparatory 
committee-s  conclusions.  This  would  per- 
mit considerable  progress  toward  the  new 
orientation  even  before  the  formalities  of 
bringing  the  revised  convention  into  force 
had  been  completed. 


198.  The  draft  convention  provides  that 
acts  of  the  OEEC  will  require  fresh  ap- 
proval when  the  convention  comes  Into 
force.  It  Is  clearly  Important,  abo\e  all  in 
operational  matters,  that  there  be  no  in- 
terval between  the  lapse  of  the  old  obli- 
gations and  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
new.  It  should  therefore  be  agreed  by  the 
prospective  members  that  the  first  meeting 
of  the  new  council  to  act  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  preparatory  committee 
should  be  held  Inimediately  on  the  depaslt 
of  the  ratification  which  brings  the  conven- 
tion into  force. 

199.  We  recommend  that  the  prepan^tory 
committee  consift  of  senior  officials  acting 
on  behalf  of  their  goveriunents.  We  make 
this  recommendation  not  only  because  of 
the  serlousne.ss  and  importance  ol  the  com- 
mittee's t;isks,  but  also  because  we  think 
It  essential  that  its  conclusions  carry  with 
them  the  presur  ptlo;i  that  governments  will 
maintain  in  the  new  council  a',;reement» 
reached  in  the  committee.  Indeed,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  pre 'imption.  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  committee  would  lose  much  of 
their  significance.  To  put  it  in  anotlier  way, 
governments  would  be  shewing  their  Intent 
that,  in  the  absence  of  substantially  changed 
conditions,  the  conclusions  of  the  prepara- 
tory committee  would  be  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  future  Orgmization.  The  ex- 
act procedure  would  need  to  be  worked  out, 
but  OKEC.  Member  countries  will  need  to 
know  what  is  to  replace  the  acu  of  the 
OEEC  when  they  lapse. 

CHAPTER    rx 

/.  Draft    convention    on     the    Organisation 

for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment 

The  GovernmenU  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  Canada,  the  Kingdom 
of  Denmark,  Spain,  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  French  Republic,  the  Kingdom 
of  Greece,  Ireland,  the  Republic  of  Iceland, 
the  Italian  Repviblic,  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the 
Kingdom  of  Netherlands,  the  Portugiiese  Re- 
public, the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the 
Turkish   Republic; 

Considering  that  economic  strength  and 
prosperity  are  essential  for  the  attainment 
of  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
preservation  of  Individual  liberty,  and  the 
increase  of  general   well-being; 

Believing  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  they  can  further  these  alms  most  ef- 
fectively by  strengthening  the  tradition  of 
cooperation  which  has  evolved  among  them, 
especially  through  their  participation  in  the 
Organization  for  European  Economic  Coop- 
eration; 

Convinced  that  .■such  cooperation  Is  a  vital 
contribution  to  peaceful  and  harmonious  re- 
lations; 

Determined  by  consultation  and  coojiera- 
tlon  to  use  more  effectively  their  capacities 
and  potentialities  in  promoting  the  highest 
sustainable  growth  of  their  economies,  im- 
proving the  well-being  of  their  peoples  and 
lulflUing  their  international  respoiisibllities; 

Conscious  of  the  need  for  the  industrial- 
ly and  scientifically  more  advanced  nations 
to  cooperate  in  assisting  to  the-  best  of  their 
ability  the  areas  in  process  of  economic  de- 
ve:(;pment; 

Desiring  to  pursue  these  purposes  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  their  obligations  in 
other  international  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  agreements  in  which  they  partici- 
pate or  to  which  they  are  a  party; 

Have  therefore  agreed  on  the  following  pro- 
visicns  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
as  the  OrganlEatlon  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  hereinafter  called  the 
Organization : 


Article  1 
The  alms  of  the  Orgsmlzatlon  shall  be  to 
promote,  within  the  framework  of  free  politi- 
cal institutions,  policies  designed — 

(a)  To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  sustainable  economic  growth,  while 
maintaining  financial  stability  and  high 
levels  of  employment,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  development  of  the  world  economy  and 
the  promotion  of  world  trade  on  a  multl- 
latpral.  i.ondiscrlminatory  basis;   and 

lb)  To  contribute  to  sound  economic 
growth  in  areas  in  the  process  of  economic 
development,  both  in  member  countries  and 
elsewhere,  by  appropriate  means,  including 
ci.couraeement  of  the  fl:)w  of  development 
capital  to  those  areas. 

Article  2 

III  jnir:  •!'.*  of  there  aims,  the  members 
rigrec— 

I  a )  To  work  In  close  cof^peration  with  one 
another; 

(b)  To  con.'^ult  together  on  a  continuing 
basis,  to  exchange  Information  freely,  to 
carry  out  studies,  and  to  participate  in  mu- 
tiuilly  agreed  projects  that  may  conduce  to 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  Organl- 
zritl-in;  and 

(c)  To  promote,  both  Individually  and 
Jointly,  the  efficient  use  of  their  economic, 
technological,  and  scientific  resources,  having 
due  regard  to  the  desirability  of  encouraging 
high  or  full  employment  and  rising  stand- 
ardr  of  living,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  avoid  or  to  counter  inflation  or  other  de- 
velopments which  might  endanger  their  own 
ecnomlcF  cir  those  of  other  countries. 

Article  3 
The  members  of  the  Organization  shall  be 
the  parties  to  this  Convention. 

Article  4 
In  order  to  achieve  its  alms,  the  Organi- 
zation may  make  recommendations  to  gov- 
ernments or  take  decisions.  EStcept  as 
otherwise  provide© ,  decisions  shall  be  bind- 
ing on  all  the  members. 

Article  5 
1  Unless  the  Organization  otherwise 
agrees  unanimously  for  special  cases,  de- 
cisions sliall  be  taken  and  recommendations 
shall  be  made  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
the  members.  Each  member  shall  have  one 
vote. 

2.  Any  member  may  abstain  from  voting 
on  any  decision  or  recommendation.  Such 
abstention  shall  not  invalidate  the  decision 
or  recommendation,  which  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  members.  However,  no 
decision  shall  be  taken  or  recommendation 
made  affecting  an  abstaining  member  with- 
out its  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  vote 
on  the  decision  or  recommendation. 

3.  No  decision  shall  be  binding  on  any 
member  until  it  has  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  its  own  constitutional  pro- 
cedures. 

Article  6 
In  the  exercise  of  the  jKJwers  granted 
under  this  convention,  the  Organization 
may,  in  order  to  achieve  Its  alms,  enter  Into 
agreements  with  its  members,  nonmember 
states,  and  international  organizations. 

Article  7 
A  council   composed  of  all   the  members 
sliall   be   the   body   from   which   all   acts   of 
the  Organization  derive.     The  council  may 

meet  at  minLstcrial  or  official  level. 

Article  8 
The  council  shall  designate  each  year  a 
chairman,  who  shall  preside  at  its  ministerial 
meetings,  and  two  vice  chairmen.  The  chair- 
man may  be  designated  to  serve  one  addi- 
tional consecutive  term. 

Article  9 
1.  The   council    shall   be    assisted   by   an 
executive  committee  of  restricted  member- 
ship. 


2.  Any  member  of  the  Organization  not 
represented  on  the  executive  committee  may 
take  part  In  all  the  discussions  of  that  com- 
mittee on  any  Item  specially  affecting  the 
interests  of  that  member. 

3.  The  cotincil  may,  upon  such  conditions 
as  It  may  determine,  establish  such  other 
subsidiary  bodies  as  may  be  required  for 
the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  Organi- 
zation. 

Article  10 

1.  A  Secretary  General  rerponsible  to  the 
council  shall  be  appointed  by  the  council 
for  a  term  of  5  years.  He  shall  be  assisted 
by  one  or  more  deputy  Secretaries  General 
appointed  for  a  term  of  5  years  by  the  coun- 
cil on  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
General. 

2.  The  Secretary  General  shall  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  council  meeting  at  official 
level  and  of  the  executive  committee.  He 
shall  assist  the  council  in  all  other  appro- 
priate ways  and  may  submit  proposals  to  the 
council  or  to  any  other  body  of  the  Organ- 
ization. 

3.  A  Deputy  Secretary  General  shall  serve 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  council  meeting  at 
official  level  and  of  the  executive  committee. 

Article  11 

1.  The  Secretary  General  shall  appoint 
such  staff  as  the  Organization  may  require 
In  accordance  with  plans  of  organization 
approved  by  the  council.  Staff  regulations 
shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  council. 

2.  Having  regard  to  the  International 
character  of  the  Organization,  the  Secretary- 
General;  the  Deputy  Secretary  General,  and 
the  staff  shall  neither  seek  nor  receive  In- 
structions from  any  of  the  members  or  from 
any  government  or  authority  external  to 
the  Organization. 

Article  12 
Upon  such  terms   and  conditions  as  the 
council  may  determine  the  Organization  may 

(a)  Establish  and  maintain  relations  with 
nonmember  states  or  organizations;  and 

(b)  Invite  nonmember  governments  or  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  particular  activ- 
ities of  the  Organization. 

Article  13 
Representation  in  the  Organization  of  the 
European  communities  established  by  the 
Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  April  18.  1951, 
and  March  25,  1957.  shall  be  as  defined  in 
"Supplementary  Protocol  No.  1  to  this  con- 
vention. 

Article  14 

1.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  or  ac- 
cepted by  the  signatories  In  accordance  with 
their  respective  constitutional  requirements. 

2.  Instruments  of  ratification  or  accept- 
ance shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government 
of  the  French  Republic,  hereby  designated 
as  "depositary  Government." 

3.  This  convention  shall  come  into  force: 

(a)  Before  September  1,  1961.  upon  the 
deposit  of  instnmients  of  ratification  or  ac- 
ceptance by  all  the  signatories;  or 

(b)  On  September  1,  1961,  if  by  that  date 
15  signatories  or  more  have  deposited  such 
instruments,  as  regards  those  signatories;  or 

(c)  After  September  1.  1961,  upon  the 
deposit  of  such  Instruments  by  15  signato- 
ries, as  regards  those  signatories;  and  there- 
after as  regards  any  other  signatory  upon  the 
deposit  of  its  instrument. 

Article  15 
When  this  convention  comes  Into  force 
the  reconstitution  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  shall  take 
effect,  and  Its  alms,  organs,  powers,  and 
name  shall  thereupon  be  as  provided  herein. 
The  legal  personality  possessed  by  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion shall  continue  in  the  Organization,  but 
decisions  of  the  Organization  for  Em^opean 
Economic  Cooperation  shall  require  approval 
of  the  council  to  be  effective  after  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  this  convention. 
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Article  16 
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The  council  may  by  unanimous  consent 
Invite  any  nonslgnatory  government  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  obligations  of  member- 
ship to  accede  to  this  convention.  Acces- 
sion shall  take  effect  upon  the  deposit  of  an 
Instrument  of  accession  with  the  depositary 
government. 

Article    17 

Any  party  may  terminate  the  application 
of  this  convention  to  Itself  by  giving  12 
months'  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  deposi- 
tary government. 

Article    18 
The  headquarters  of  the  Organization  shall 
be  in  Paris  unless  the  council  agrees  other- 
wise. 

Article  19 
[Legal  capacity  to  be  drafted! 
Article  20 

[Budget  and  financial  regulations  to  be 
drafted.) 

Article  21 

Upon  receipt  of  any  Instrument  of  rat- 
ification, acceptance,  accession,  or  of  any 
'  notice  of  termination,  the  depositary  gov- 
ernment shall  give  notice  thereof  to  all  the 
members  and  to  the  secretary  general  of 
the  Organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have  ap- 
pended their  signatures  to  this  convention. 

Done  In  Paris  this  day  of  , 

1960,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a 
single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  depositary  government  by  whom  certi- 
fied copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
signatories. 

Draft  Supplementary  Protocol  No.  I 

The  signatories  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  have  agreed   as  follows: 

1.  Representation  In  the  Organization  for 
Ecnomlc  Cooperation  and  Development  of 
the  European  Communities  established  by 
the  Treaties  of  Paris  and  Rome  of  April  18, 
1951,  and  March  25,  1957,  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  Institutional  provi- 
sions of  those  treaties. 

a.  The  Commissions  of  the  Eiu-opean  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  of  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  as  well  as  the 
high  authority  of  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Conmiunlty  shall  take  part  In  the  work 
of  that  Organization. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned 
plenipotentiaries,  duly  empowered,  have  ap- 
pended their  signature  to  this  protocol. 

Done  in  Paris,  this  day  of  , 

1960,  in  the  English  and  French  languages, 
both  texts  being  equally  authentic,  in  a 
single  copy  which  shall  be  deposited  with  the 
depositary  government  by  whom  certified 
copies  will  be  communicated  to  all  the 
signatories. 

2.  Draft  protocol  on  the  revision  of  the  Con- 
vention for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion of  April  16,  1948 

The  Governments  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  the  Republic  of  Austria,  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium,  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark, Spain,  the  French  Republic,  the  King- 
dom of  Greece,  the  Republic  of  Iceland,  Ire- 
land, the  Italian  Republic,  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg,  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Portuguese 
Republic,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland,  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  the 
Turkish  Republic,  being  the  contracting  par- 
ties to  the  Convention  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  of  April  16,  1948  (here- 
inafter called  the  "convention"),  and  the 
members  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Bconomlc  Cooperation,  desirlous  that  the 
alms,  organs,  and  powers  of  the  Organization 
be  redefined  and   that  the  Oovernments  of 


Canada  and  the  United  States  of  America  be 
members  of  that  Organization  as  reconsti- 
tued,  fiave  agreed  as  follows: 


Article  1 
The  convention  shall  be  revised  and  as  a 
consec  uence  thereof  it  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  Cc  nventlon  on  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  to  be 
signed]  on  today's  date. 

Article  2 
"rtils  protocol  shall  be  ratified. 
Iiistruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
wlth  the  Government  of  the  French 
c.  which  shall  notify  each  deposit  to 
signatories. 
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A  :     MEMBERS    AND    ASSOCIATE    COtTNTRIES 
OF    THE    OEEC 


Memjaers;  Austria,  Belgium.  Denmark, 
Republic  Of  Germany,  Prance, 
Iceland,  Ireland,  lUly,  Luxembourg, 
nds,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain,  Swe- 
itzerland,  Txirkey,  and  United  King- 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
ate  countries:  Canada  and  United 
America. 

Partljclpating  in  certain  activities,  with  ob- 
tatus  in  the  council:  Yiigoslavla. 

Part^lpatlng  in  certain  activities:  Finland. 


LIST    OP    GOVERNMENTS    AND    ORGANI- 
WHICH     PRESENTED     VIEWS     TO     THE 


Gcvernments:    Austria,    Belgium,    Can- 

Dpnmark,    Federal    Republic    of    Ger- 

France,     Greece,     Iceland,     Ireland, 

Luxembourg.     Netherlands,     Norway, 

Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tur- 

U^ited  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland,  United  States  of  America. 


V  ere 


lavia. 

to  the  above  countries  whose 
sought  the  Government  of  Israel 
u  )mltted  a  memorandum. 
Ol  ganlzatlons :   Organization  for  Euro- 
economic    Cooperation.    Consultative 
of  the  Council  of  Europe.  Declara- 
Atlantlc    Unity.    European    Atomic 
iJommunity.  European  Coal  and  Steel 
inlty,    European    Economic    Commu- 
I^iternatlonal    Federation    of    Agricul- 
ucers,    and    Joint    Trade     Union 
Committee.  •> 

adbltion  the  following  have  submitted 
ilch  were  personal  and  did  not  neces- 
r<  present  the  views  of  the  members  of 
organizations  or  of  the  contracting  par- 
Ihe  GATT: 

Black    (President   of   the   Interna- 
!3ank    for    Reconstruction    and    De- 

t). 
Jacobsson  (Managing  Director  of  the 

Monetary  Fund ) . 
H.  Wyndham-Whlte  (Executive  See- 
the General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 


The  purport  of  the  document  is  ex- 
plained in  the  introduction.  Now,  this 
is  agaLi  an  attempt  upon  the  part  of 
the  Stite  Department,  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government,  to  circum- 


vent the  constitutional  provisions  which 
place  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — the  control  of  the  trade  poHcies 
of  this  country  of  ours. 

Briefly  it  is  now  proposed  to  reshape 
the  Organization  for  Eiiiopean  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  to  merge  with 
it  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  full- 
fledged  members.  OEEC  membership 
today  includes  in  its  membership  Aus- 
tria. Belgium.  Denmark,  West  Germany, 
Prance,  Greece.  Iceland.  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg. Holland.  Norway,  Portugal.  Spain. 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ireland. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  to  this 
point   have  been   associate  countrie.s. 

In  December  1959  the  heads  of  state 
and  Government  of  the  United  States, 
France,  West  Germany,  and  England 
met  and  agreed  that  they  should  coop- 
erate to: 

First.  Further  the  development  of  the 
le.ss  developed  countries;  and 

Second.  Pursue  trade  policies  directed 
to  the  sound  use  of  economic  resources 
and  the  maintenance  of  hannonious  re- 
lations, designed  to  help  growth  of  the 
world  economy  and  to  improve  the 
standard  of  living. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  are  certainly  noble  senti- 
ments and  laudable  objectives,  but 
please  note  that  this  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  tying  the  United  States  into 
an  international  trade  organization. 
It  develops  that  the  name  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Committee,  that  is.  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  is  the  name  that  is 
given  to  this  organization. 

The  report  admits  that  "OEEC's  ac- 
tivity in  the  field  of  trade  was  in  pur- 
suit of  objectives  now  largely  achieved." 
It  says  that  for  this  reason  "one  might 
conclude  that  the  future  Organization 
should  do  nothing  in  this  field." 

Now,  of  course,  no  modem  organiza- 
tion is  likely  to  take  so  logical  a  step. 
The  work  of  the  OEEC  is  largely  done. 
Should  it  then  be  allowed  to  die? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  no.  perish 
the  thought,  if  you  listen  to  this  press 
release.  The  report  itself  comes  right 
to  the  point  when  it  says : 

Since  commercial  policy,  as  an  element  in 
general  economic  policy,  will  certainly  be 
within  the  responsibility  of  the  future  Or- 
ganization, It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
such  a  clear-cut  answer  would  be  acceptable. 

This  is  more  to  the  point;  and  fills  the 
heart  of  the  international  bureaucrats. 
It  should  be  publicly  accepted — 

The  report  continues — 
that  the  trade  activity  of  the  future  Organi- 
zation will  be   carried  on  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  GATT. 

After  a  little  discussion  of  this  sugges- 
tion the  report  says: 

FurthPrmore,  the  member  countries,  hav- 
ing a  permanent  forum  In  which  to  discuss 
trade  matters  of  significance  to  general  eco- 
nomic policy,  will  be  able  to  facilitate  prog- 
ress toward  the  GATT  objective  of  liberaliz- 
ing world  trade. 

I  think  this  represents  the  purpose  of 
the  new  organization  in  a  nutshell. 

We  should  recall  that  since  1945  the 
State  Department  has  sought  tirelessly 
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to  have  the  United  States  become  a 
member  of  an  international  trade  or- 
fianization.  To  that  end  it  negotiated 
a  charter  with  upwards  of  50  other  coun- 
tries over  a  period  of  3  years,  beginning 
in  1945.  This  resulted  in  the  signing 
of  the  so-called  Havana  charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  or 
I  TO  in  March  1948. 

Vast  powers  over  trade  were  to  be 
centered  in  the  ambitious  ITO.  Had  it 
been  accepted  by  Congress,  the  effect 
would  have  been  to  lock  the  doors  of 
Congress  itself  against  future  regulation 
of  foreign  commerce  by  Congress.  The 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to 
which  the  resolution  of  approval  was 
referred,  held  hearings  but  failed  to  re- 
port out  the  bill.  In  1950  the  Presi- 
dent withdrew  the  ITO  charter  from 
Congressional  consideration.  It  had 
failed  hopelessly  to  attract  Congress. 

This  fact,  however,  did  not  daunt  the 
State  Department.  After  a  breathing 
spell  it  tried  again.  In  the  1^5  Geneva 
tariff-cutting  conference  another  inter- 
national trade  organization  was  agreed 
to  by  the  members  of  GATT:  and  the 
articles  of  agreement  were  signed  by  the 
United  States.  This  was  a  milder  pro- 
posal than  the  ITO  charter  but  would 
still  virtually  have  bypassed  Congress  in 
the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  proposed  name  of  the  organization 
was  to  be  Organization  for  Trade  Co- 
op>eration,  and  was  referred  to  as  the 
OTC. 

The  OTC  was  to  administer  GATT 
and  carry  out  its  objectives.  It  had  the 
power  of  self -amendment  and  could 
readily  have  expanded  its  powers  in  a 
few  years'  time  to  the  breadth  of  the 
ITO's  proposed  authority. 

The  fate  of  the  OTC  was  little  better 
than  that  of  the  ITO.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  rather  than 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  In  1956 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
ported favorably  after  attaching  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  and  reservations, 
but  the  approving  resolution  did  not 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House.  At  the 
next  attempt  in  the  next  Congress,  the 
OTC  failed  to  clear  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  it  has  not  been  heard  of 
since. 

The  OTC,  like  the  ITO  before  it.  was 
a  creature  of  State  Department  ambi- 
tion to  replace  Congress  in  the  control 
and  shaping  of  our  trade  policies  and  in 
the  adjustment  of  our  tariffs.  By  en- 
tering into  an  international  executive 
agreement  and  embedding  therein  cer- 
tain "trade  rules"  the  State  Department 
would  have  exercised  control  over  such 
vital  matters  as  import  quotas  and 
tariff  increases  to  the  exclusion  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  making  a  very  timely 
speech.  He  is  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  considerable  concern 
to  me  for  the  past  several  years,  and 
particularly  during  the  last  2  or  3 
years.  I  am  not  certain  that  our  trade 
policies,  as  enunciated  by  this  adminis- 


tration, have  been  good  policies  because 
the  net  result  of  them,  as  I  have  viewed 
the  matter,  has  been  that  last  year,  for 
instance,  we  had  a  trade  imbalance  of 
roughly  $3.5  billion,  as  I  recall  the  fig- 
uie.s.  The  year  before  that  the  trade 
imbalance  was  about  $3  billion.  For  a 
couple  of  preceding  yeai-s  the  trade  im- 
balances were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1 
billion.  This  simply  means  that  we  are 
buying  more  abroad  than  we  are  selling. 
In  other  words,  we  are  importing  more 
than  we  are  exporting. 

The  basis  for  this  situation,  of  course, 
is  the  lower  production  cost  in  foreign 
countries.  They  can  produce  items 
cheaper  than  we  can.  In  recent  years 
they  have  been  increasing  the  number 
and  variety  of  items  that  they  produce. 
We  in  the  United  States  have  priced  our- 
selves out  of  the  market,  not  only  for- 
eign markets,  but  have  actually  priced 
ourselves  out  of  our  domestic  market. 

One  direct  effect  of  this  trade  imbal- 
ance has  been  the  effect  upon  our  supply 
of  gold  at  Fort  Knox.  This  has  de- 
creased in  recent  years  somewhere  be- 
tween $3  and  $4  billion  to  the  point  now 
where  we  do  not  have  suflBcient  gold  to 
take  care  of  possible  foreign  claims  upon 
it,  together  with  the  backing  up  of  our 
own  currency. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  is  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  the  statement  he  is  making. 
May  I  say  to  him  that  in  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  only  this  morning 
we  had  before  us  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Antitrust  Act  relating  to  fisheries  co- 
operatives because  of  the  importation  of 
fish  and  destruction  of  the  market  for 
American-produced  fish.  He  apparently 
believes  that  by  suspending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Antitrust  Act  the  fishermen 
and  distributors  of  this  country  can  com- 
pete with  foreign  imports.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  think 
the  suspension  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Antitrust  Act  will  save  the  New 
England  or  any  other  American  fisher- 
men from  the  further  destruction  and 
loss  of  their  markets  because  of  foreign 
imports? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  not  converssuit 
with  the  legislative  approach  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  taken  in  this 
instance  to.  I  believe  rightfully,  protect 
the  fishing  industry  of  New  England. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve the  Antitrust  Act  ought  to  be  sus- 
p>ended? 

Mr.  MOORE.  If  that  industry  can  be 
helped  by  the  suspension  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Antitrust  Act  I  would  be  will- 
ing that  that  legislation  go  through,  but 
I  would  wish  likewise  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  would  heed  the 
distress  calls  that  are  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  Nation. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  and  I  wish  when 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  last  ex- 
tended he  had  joined  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  revising  that  act  to  give  Congress 
the  authority  to  override  those  decisions 
of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent that  were  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  New  England  fishermen.  Does  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  MOORE.  That  is  exactly  right. 
The  purjxjrt  of  my  statement  made  here 
today  is  this.  Notwithstanding  the  tariff 
laws  as  they  now  exist,  this  is  another 
endeavor  upon  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  to  circumvent  completely 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
tie  us  into  various  international  agree- 
ments which  the  Congress  time  and  time 
again  under  different  names  has  refused 
to  consider. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  agree  with  me  that  in  suspending 
certain  of  the  provisions  of  the  Antitrust 
Act  we  might  very  well  be  giving  more 
power  than  we  would  want  to  give  to 
certain  big  cooperatives.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman agree  we  might  be  destroying 
small  business  and  comr>etition  here  at 
home  by  suspending  the  provisions  of  the 
Antitrust  Act? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  think  there  is  a  much 
easier  and  cleaner  way  of  doing  it  from 
which  all  of  us  who  have  problems  could 
benefit. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
the  assistance  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  McCoRJCACKl  to  help  us 
change  this  situation. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  am  hopeful  that  at  the 
time  this  is  brought  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  we  can  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  majority  leader  which  would 
be  tremendous  and  be  of  help  not  only 
to  himself,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  as 
well. 

The  fact  over  the  years,  the  Congress 
has  refused  the  ITO  and  GATT  organ- 
izations and  the  Office  of  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  on  its  consideration, 
we  have  this  report  again  submitting 
another  approach  to  tie  the  United 
States  into  an  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. The  fact  that  we  have  killed 
this  previous  approach  did  not  daunt  the 
State  Department  at  all  because  after  a 
brief  breathing  spell,  they  brought  it 
up  again.  Every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress received  this  copy  of  the  latest 
press  release  which  is  on  your  desk  at 
the   present   time. 

In  1955  the  Geneva  tariff-cutting  con- 
ference, another  attempt  was  made  that 
time  with  GATT.  They  followed 
through.  Congress  not  being  enthusias- 
tic about  that  provision  they  came  here 
with  another  project.  OTC  was  to  ad- 
minister that  and  carry  put  its  objec- 
tives. It  had  the  power  of  self-amend- 
ment and  could  have  readily  extended 
its  powers  in  a  few  years  time  to  the 
breadth  of  the  original  International 
Trade  Organization  proposed  authority. 

The  fate  of  OTC  was  a  little  better 
than  that  of  ITO.  It  was  sent  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  rather 
than  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  this  House.  In  1956  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  reported 
favorably  after  attaching  a  number  of 
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amendments  and  reservations,  but  the 
approving  resolution  in  that  respect  did 
not  even  reach  the  floor  of  the  House. 
At  the  next  attempt  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, ore  failed  to  clear  even  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  it  has 
not  been  heard  of  since  that  time. 

The  ore  like  the  ITO  before  it.  was 
a  creature  of  the  State  Department's 
ambition  to  replace  Congress  in  the 
control  and  shaping  of  our  trade  pol- 
icies and  in  the  adjustment  of  our 
tariffs.  By  entering  into  an  internation- 
al executive  agreement  and  imbedding 
therein  certain  "trade  rules"  the  State 
Department  would  have  exercised  con- 
trol over  such  vital  matters  as  import 
quotas  and  tariff  increases  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.    The  gentleman  is  making 
a  great  contribution  here  today  on  this 
question.     I  think  it  is  proper  to  recall 
again  what  is  happening  relative  to  the 
purchases  of  the  Government.    Not  long 
ago,  we  authorized  a  bridge  to  be  built 
in  Panama  for  the  purposes  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Panama  which  goes  across  the 
canal.      The    bridge    cost    $10    million. 
When  the  steel  was  purchased  for  tliat 
bridge,    the   steel   was   purchased   from 
Europe  on  a  bid  that  was  $22,000  less 
than  the  American  bid.    In  the  consid- 
eration of  the  American  bid,  they  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  income  taxes  that  would  have  been 
paid  by  the  workers  in  the  steel  mills 
and  the  amount  of  corporate  taxes  that 
would  have  been  jsaid  by  the  corporation 
or  the  transportation  tax,  and  so  on. 
That  is  one  instance  involving  a  $22,000 
difference.    Again  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
we  arc  replacing  the   locomotives,  the 
mules    so-called    that    pull    the    ships 
through  the  locks  of  the  canal.     There 
again  the  bids  were  put  out.    Who  got 
the  contract?     Tlie  Japanese   got   the 
contract — not  the  Plymouth  Co.,  of  Ohio, 
but  the  Japanese  got  that  contract.    We 
have  one  other  matter  facing  us  right 
now.    There  is  a  contract  out  to  bid  for  a 
dredge  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers.    One 
of  the  great  shipyards  of  this  country  is 
the  low  bid,  an  American  bid  to  build 
this   dredge    for    the    Army    Engineers. 
But.  the  Japanese  bid  is  about  50  per- 
cent.   Undoubtedly,  unless  some  protest 
is  made  or,  perhaps,  some  legislation,  if 
they  can  get  the  contract  through  the 
mobs     that     are     now     demonstrating 
against  the  United  States — if  they  can 
get  through  those  mobs  to  take  the  con- 
tract to  the  company  to  build  this  dredge, 
it  will  probably  be  built  there.     I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman.     I  think  it  is 
about   time  we   protect  the  taxpayers' 
money    when    we    buy    things    for    the 
United  States.     I  think  we  should  buy 
those   things  here   and   keep   American 
workmen  at  work. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  certainly  thank  the 
Rentleman  from  Ohio  for  tying  in  this 
matter  with  some  of  the  international 
events  occurring  these  days  in  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  received  or  to  be 
received.    In  this  instance  cited  we  have 
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allowel  varioiB  U.S.  contracts  to  be  bid 
upon  1  ly  other  nations,  benefits  accruing 
to  the  n  therefrom,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ameri  an  worker,  and  with  all  this  kind- 
ness u  son  our  part  have  this  type  of  re- 
action to  a  visit  to  that  country  by  our 
Presid  jnt. 

I  ttink  it  is  significant  to  point  out 
that  11  distinguished  Member  of  this 
House  from  the  State  of  Ohio  not  more 
than  2  weeks  ago  in  the  well  of  this 
House  pointed  out  a  danger  sign  that 
was  invading  another  great  industry 
of  ou-s.  He  termed  it  that  industry 
which  is  the  backbone  of  this  country, 
namely,  the  steel  industry.  He  stated 
it  wa;  operating  at  about  70  percent 
of  caiiacity  that  in  his  particular  con- 
gressiDnal  district  they  were  operating 
at  about  45  percent  capacity.  Just  re- 
cently, following  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  largest  steel 
pipemaking  facility  in  my  district  has 
cause<l  a  severe  readjustment  of  1300 
emplcvees,  large  numbers  of  which  are 
new  employees  by  reason  of  the  fact 
of  great  amounts  of  imported  steel  pipe 
comir  g  into  this  country.  Even  with  all 
these  danger  signs  we  can  see  these  en- 
deavors upon  the  part  of  the  State  De- 
partnr  ent  to  tie  US  trade  policies  into 
interr  ational  trade  organizations  con- 
tinuir  g. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  torn  Ohio. 

Mr.  HENDERSON  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  the  excellent  statement 
he  is  making,  and  up>on  the  stand  he  is 
takini ;  on  this  very  critical  issue.  His 
diligence  in  bringing  this  issue  to  our  at- 
tenti(ii  is  characteristic  of  his  fine 
handling  of  all  of  his  legislative  duties. 
His  «  nstituents  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  his  inspired  service. 

I  might  say  that  without  any  new 
State  Department  promoted  legislation, 
enoug  1  damage  is  presently  being  done 
to  im  ividual  American  industiT-  Con- 
gress ihould  take  a  very  firm  look  at  the 
invasian  into  American  markets.  It  is 
too  late  to  save  many  of  the  plants  ex- 
posed to  this  invasion.  Positive  action 
might  save  others  from  a  similar  fate. 

Eaci  year  I  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  regretfully  announced  to  my  col- 
league s  that  yet  another  American  com- 
pany las  been  forced  to  close  its  dcxirs 
or  cur  ;ail  its  operations  in  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Ohio.  Again  this 
year,  history  has  repeated  itself,  and 
another  pottery,  the  Univei-sal  Pottery 
of  Car  abridge,  Ohio,  is  ceasing  its  china- 
ware  >F>eration.  It  now  manufactures 
a  verj  fine  high  grade  dirmerware.  It 
is  fore  ?d  to  cease  business  because  it  can- 
not neet  the  competition  that  comes 
from  abroad.  This  competition  has 
been  lavored  by  the  attitudes  that  our 
Goveriment  has  taken  with  regard  to 
the  in. porta tion  of  foreign  goods. 

Thii  means,  of  course,  that  hundreds 
more  jobs  are  to  be  l06t  to  our  area 
causin  r  further  erosion  of  economic  op- 
portur  ity  as  another  business  enterpi-ise 
has  f 8  lien  victim  to  the  international 
econ(»iiic  policy  devised  and  approved 
by  th ;  people's  representatives  here. 
This  d.scouraging  process  is  not  limited 


to  any  one  geographic  area  of  the  Na- 
tion or  to  one  industry.  It  is  being  felt 
more  severely  each  year  and  I  believe 
it  shameful  that  we  continue  to  close 
our  eyes  to  the  problem  and  utter  pious 
assertions  that  we  are  somehow  help- 
ing the  world  by  sacrificing  our  own  eco- 
nomic strength.  We  are,  in  fact,  en- 
couraging low  wage  rates  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  standard  of  living. 
More  than  that,  we  are  pursuing  blind- 
ly a  policy  which  only  leads  to  destruc- 
tion. Its  suicidal  implications  should  be 
apparent  to  all  who  will  see. 

At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  include 
an  article  from  the  Columbus,  Ohio.  Dis- 
patch, of  Sunday,  May  15.  in  which  the 
details  of  the  latest  victory  of  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  products  in  our  mar- 
kets i.s  announced 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  and  include  a  news- 
paper article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CHFAP  Jap  Labor   To  Idlh  ISO  at  CAMBniDCi 

Plakt 

I  By  Clafr  Stebbins) 

Cambridce  Ohio.  May  14  —  Unlversjil  Pot- 
teries. Inc  .  of  this  city.  Is  about  to  dis- 
continue the  manuracture  of  dinaerware 
Company  offlciais  blame  k)W-wage  conipetl- 
;;iii,  from  Japun. 

A  .spokesman  said  that,  by  .September,  we 
expec  t«.  ho  "lit  cif  the  diniierware  bubi- 
ne.'^.'  " 

The  c'^mp.iny  will  contiime  t<)  m;ike  mall 
rile.  :i  field  It  entered  when  the  demand  for 
dishf».8.    plates,    ciips.    and    saucers    beir&ii    to 

fill     DtT 

The  cutback  will  me;in  an  estimated  S.'JO 
layntfs  from  the  peak  work  force  ol  600 

The  story  is  a  fan:iiUar  one  In  southeitst- 
ern  Ohio,  where  the  ceramic  Industry  has 
becti  fighting  u  losing  battle  to  surv;\e  in 
'he   fnce  of  competition  from  abroad 

Ttie  dmnerware  field  hPK  been  hit  hartl- 
es'  .""nd  many  plant.s  have  closed  their  d  >ors 
in  recent  years  Among  these  was  the 
CrooksviUe  China  Co  in  Perry  County, 
which  went  out  ot  business  2  years  ago. 

Leaders  of  the  industry  contend  that  a 
return  Ui  higher  tariffs  is  the  only  solutiuii 

•We  pay  $15  to  $18  a  d.iy  for  w.'rk  thai 
i.s  d  jne  m  Japan  for  60  cent*  a  day."  a 
Universal  .spokesman  declared  lie  con- 
ceded also  that  the  foreign-made  ware  Ir  of 
comparable  quality 

Noting  that  a  broad  range  of  America ii 
indii.stry  is  feeling  the  pinch  of  foreign 
competition  today,  he  said  the  tariff  issue  is 
no  longer  partisan.  "Everybody  is  t>eing 
hurt,"  he  said 

He  expressed  tlie  l>elicf  that  tanfT-raaku.g 
powers  should  be  restored  to  Corigrcti.s. 
pointing  out  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  U  S.  State  Department  That  Depart- 
ment ridmiiusters  the  reciprocal  trade  pro- 
gram 

Universal  Potteries  began  in  1934.  taking 
over  the  old  Oxford  pottery.  The  crmpaT;y 
s(X)n  bec.ime  well  known  among  the  Na- 
tions nianuf.iciurers  of  seniiporcclam  diii- 
nerware. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Henderson  I .  I  want  to 
say  that  the  previous  attempts  by  the 
State  Department  to  get  us  into  this  in- 
ternational trade  organization  have 
failed.  The  appetite  of  the  State  De- 
partment nevertheless  did  not  abate. 
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Much  has  already  been  done  to  invest 
GATT  itself  with  many  of  the  far- 
reaching  powers  proposed  in  the  ill-fated 
ITO  charter  and  the  OTC  proposal. 

It  might  be  considered  strange  then 
that  the  State  Department  is  not  satisfied 
simply  to  ride  along  with  GATT.  The 
reason  is  that  GATT — the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  nego- 
tiated in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1947 — 
was  not  then  and  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval  either 
as  a  treaty  or  as  an  executive  agreement. 
Therefore  it  is  in  reality  an  illegitimate 
international  organization,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  a  maverick 
without  a  brand  of  title. 

This  is  where  the  proposed  new  organ- 
ization comes  in.  The  State  Depart- 
ment still  longs  for  a  baptismal  certifi- 
cate for  GATT.  Approval  of  the  OECD 
by  Congress  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  that  objective. 

Just  as  the  OTC  was  more  innocent 
looking  and  less  open  than  the  ITO  char- 
ter, this  latest  charter  is  still  less  obvious 
and  yet  more  innocent  in  appearance 
than  was  the  OTC. 

Yet  the  underlying  objectives  of  the 
OECD  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  two 
ill-fated  forerunners,  although  they  are 
stated  more  teisely  in  the  latest 
charter. 

The  OECD  would  promote  policies  de- 
signed, among  other  things,  "to  facilitate 
the  attainment  of  the  hiehest  sustain- 
able economic  growth,  while  maintaining 
financial  stability  and  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment, and  thus  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  world  economy  and 
the  promotion  of  world  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral, nondiscriminatory  basis." 

Both  rro  and  the  OTC  were  more 
wordy  but  said  little  more  than  the 
above.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the 
OECD  would  at  first  consist  only  of  the 
OEEC  countries  plus  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  "world  economy"  and 
"world  trade"  come  within  the  range  of 
its  ambition.  This  makes  its  scope,  at 
least  potentially  as  great  as  that  of  the 
ITO  and  OTC.  neither  of  which  ever  re- 
ceived congressional  approval. 

The  aims  of  the  orgariization  are  to  be 
carried  out  by  consulting  on  a  "continu- 
ing basis,"  by  carrying  out  studies  and  by 
"participating  in  mutually  agreed  objec- 
tives." This,  of  course,  means  a  going 
organization  permanently  in  session  and 
operating  toward  its  objectives. 

Not  only  would  the  organization  make 
recommendations  to  governments — 
such  as  the  United  States — but  it  could 
alternatively  "take  decisions."  With 
specified  exceptions  these  decisions 
would  be  binding  upon  its  members. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  vn.l\  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
remarks  are  both  timely  and  appro- 
priate. I,  likewise,  entertain  certain 
reservations  about  the  wisdom  of  per- 
manent participation  in  this  organiza- 
tion which  the  gentleman  has  described 
and  which  he  has  developed  very  thor- 
oughly in  his  remarks  today. 

I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the 
gentleman's  position.    However,  I  think 


it  is  a  subject  which  should  be  very,  very 
thoroughly  explored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  following  those  of 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mi-  MOORE.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
'-■entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  very  force- 
ful and  forthright  presentation  of  the 
facts  which  he  has  presented  to  this 
body.  They  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. I  would  like  to  commend  him 
for  the  recommendations  he  is  making 
and  the  position  he  is  taking  on  this 
question  which  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  great  truth  in  what  my  able 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Moore  I  has  said  here,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  on  his  excellent  and  timely  re- 
marks. 

We  are  living  today  with  a  condition 
vkhich  might  be  termed  the  "import- 
export  cap."  The  American  worker  has 
improved  his  standard  of  living  dra- 
matically over  the  past  few  years.  His 
waces  have  i-isen  to  a  point  far  above 
the  pay  of  the  average  laborer  in  West- 
ern Europe  and  immensely  beyond  that 
of  the  average  worker  in  the  Middle  or 
Far  Esist.  This  has  created  a  situation 
where  American  goods  often  are  pro- 
hibitively priced  in  other  countries,  while 
low-wage  nations  can  flood  our  cotmtry 
with  cheap,  underpriced  goods.  This 
gap  eventually  may  close,  as  foreign 
workers  secure  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  I  am  sure  that  a  reason- 
ably reciprocal  trade  poUcy  ultimately 
will  be  fully  vindicated  and  will  be  a 
major  factor  in  establishing  America  as 
the  economic  leader  in  bringing  a  new 
prosperity  to  the  whole  world. 

However,  to  do  this,  we  mu.<:t  remain 
strong  economically  at  home.  And  be- 
cause of  this  import-export  gap  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  hard  to  maintain 
good,  stable  markets  and  prosperity  in 
many  American  industries. 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
glass,  textile,  steel,  and  ceramics  fields 
have  been  particularly  injured  by  the 
influx  of  lower  priced  goods  from  over- 
seas. 

In  the  past  5  days  I  have  received 
14  letters  from  glass  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  in  West  Virginia,  urging  that 
the  disastrous  volume  of  foreign  glass 
imports  be  reduced  or  cut  off  before  the 
imminent  tragedies  of  plant  bankruptcies 
and  high  unemployment  strike.  Mr.  W. 
J.  Ballard,  of  Weston,  soimded  the  note 
of  urgency  in  this  situation  when  he 
v^Tote: 

Unless  something  is  done  promptly  to  re- 
lieve this  condition,  we  stand  to  lose  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  payrolls  as  well  afi  dis- 
astrous unemployment.  •  •  •  The  glass  In- 
dustry Is  the  llfeblood  of  this  section,  and 
we  cannot  take  any  chances  on  losing  It. 


The  textile  field  is  similarly  concerned. 
More  than  2,600  workers  earn  their  living 
in  only  two  of  the  many  textile  and 
synthetic  fiber  plants  in  my  district 
alone.  These  plants  are  rayon  staple 
fiber  plants  of  the  American  Viscose  Co. 
Recently  the  larger  of  these  plants  had 
to  virtually  shut  down  for  2  weeks. 
Here  is  what  the  plant  manager,  Mr. 
Fred  V.  Weeks,  of  Parkersburg,  had  to 
say  at  that  time: 

Rayon  staple  imports  during  1959  amount- 
ed to  120  million  pounds — mostly  from 
Western  Europ>e,  where  wage  rates  are  only 
a  fraction  of  our  *2-per-hour  avermge.  At 
present,  we  have  idle  capacity  at  Parkers- 
burg amounting  to  25  million  pounds  a  year. 
In  1956.  we  used  all  this  capacity.  Our  nltro 
plant  has  a  similar  amount  of  Idle  capacity. 
We  wonder  whether  our  plants  can  continue 
to  exist  unless  the  trend  to  more  and  more 
imports  is  halted. 

Steel  also  has  suffered  reverses  be- 
cause of  an  expanding  volume  of  cheap, 
foreign  imports.  Mr.  Borge  Rosing,  an 
executive  of  H.  K.  Porter  Co.,  which 
manufactures  steel  in  Huntington,  re- 
cently told  me : 

The  Invasion  of  foreign  steel  is  a  menace 
to  the  American  steel  Industry,  its  owners, 
stockholders,  and  employees. 

Citing  an  example  in  which  a  foreign 
firm  underbid  an  American  steelmaker 
by  $14  a  ton  on  a  shipment  of  steel  rails 
and  still  made  an  extremely  high  profit, 
Mr.  Rosing  continued : 

I  have  cited  only  rails;  our  mills  are  being 
undersold  by  $20  to  $40  a  ton  by  the  Imports 
of  concrete-reinforcing  bars,  merchant  bar 
shapes,  roof  purlin  sections,  as  well  as  rails. 
The  steel  Industry  of  this  country  cannot 
expect  normal  operation  unless  this  import 
of  low-priced  steel  Is  checked. 

I  think  these  vivid  illustrations  indi- 
cate that  a  more  sensible  pohcy  toward 
foreign  imports  competing  with  domestic 
goods  should  be  evolved.  Their  impact 
on  the  West  Virginia  economy  can  be 
extremely  tragic  if  allowed  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  West 
Virginia  has  the  highest  per  capita  rate 
of  unemployment  in  the  Nation.  It  is 
struggling  to  get  back  on  its  feet,  largely 
by  shifting  from  an  economy  based  al- 
most entirely  on  coal  to  one  based  on 
other  industries — such  as  steel,  glass, 
and  textiles.  Promising  steps  in  these 
directions  have  occurred  within  the  past 
few  years. 

It  might  be  a  mortal  blow  to  our  State 
if  our  diversification  program  should 
collapse  because  of  economic  devasta- 
tion in  these  very  industries,  caused  by 
foreign  imports,  and  I  strongly  urge  that 
our  policy  of  permitting  these  goods  to 
enter  our  country  virtually  unchecked 
be  reviewed  thoroughly  and  amended 
where  necessary. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  his  force- 
ful and  forthright  presentation. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  article 
16  of  the  proposed  new  organization's 
bylaws.  This  simply  says  that  the  Or- 
ganization's Coimcil  could  by  unani- 
mous decision  invite  any  nonsignatory 
government  to  membership.  The  Coun- 
cil could  also  establish  relations  with 
other  organizations,  possibly  GATT,  for 
example. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  possible 
question  that  the  charter  of  the  pro- 
posed OECD  is  made  to  order  to  facili- 
tate the  creation  of  an  international 
trade  organization  such  as  the  ITO  and 
the  OTC  were  designed  to  be  but  did 
not  succeed  in  becoming. 

This  is  but  one  more  example  of  the 
State  Department's  unremitting  effort  to 
circumvent  the  U.S.  Constitution  by 
taking  from  Congress  some  of  its  powers 
without  a  constitutional  amendment. 
By  using  the  mechanism  of  an  executive 
agreement  the  effective  voice  of  Con- 
gress would  be  stilled  should  it  disagree 
in  the  future  with  decisions  of  the  OECD 
reached  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  as  represented  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

It  would  then  be  idle  to  argue  that 
Congress  still  had  the  power  to  regulate 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Congressional  hands  would  be 
tied  by  the  bonds  of  an  international 
agreement.  Neither  this  body  nor  the 
other  could  pass  contrary  legislation 
without  breaking  the  solemn  agreement 
of  this  country.  What  could  then  be 
said  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late our  foreign  commerce,  whether  by 
import  quotas  or  tariffs  or  both?  I  could 
hardly  tell  the  glass  industry  and  the 
pottery  industry  and  their  workers  in  my 
district  that  I  was  any  longer  a  sover- 
eign representative  of  a  sovereign 
people. 

On  page  36  of  the  report  of  the  "four 
wise  men."  who  drew  up  the  proposed 
charter  of  the  OECD,  it  says: 

In  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  we  have 
already  referred  to  the  success  of  the  OEEC 
In  developing  habits  of  working  together  on 
terms  of  Intimacy  and  frankness;  this 
achievement  must  not  be  Jeopardized  or 
abandoned. 

Wen  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  either  the 
United  States  is  not  drawn  into  "terms 
of  intimacy  and  frankness"  with  the 
OEEC  members  or  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  lose  completely  their  power  to 
speak  effectively  for  their  constituents; 
for  if  State  Department  personnel  will  be 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  frankness  on 
tariff  and  trade  questions  with  their  dip- 
lomatic counterparts  in  other  countries, 
there  can  be  no  question  who  will  be  left 
out  in  the  cold.  The  industries  in  this 
country,  their  workers  and  suppliers  will 
have  only  the  ear  of  their  representa- 
tives and  these  will  be  powerless  in  any 
disagreement  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  very  clear  what  would  happen 
should  the  United  States  become  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  proposed  OECD. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  very  timely  treat- 
ment of  an  important  subject.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  come  from  a  district  which 
has  exi>erienced  the  very  trend  which 
the  gentleman  has  described.  Industries 
such  as  textiles,  stainless  steel,  pottery, 
and  other  industries  have  been  adversely 
affected.  We  are  concerned  with  this 
trend  because  we  do  not  find  a  pattern 


being  established  to  solve  the  problem. 
We  d(i  not  wish  to  see  our  part  of  the 
Natioi  1  or  the  entire  Nation  lose  the  pay- 
rolls lo  essential  to  progress  and  while 
this  t  n?e  of  approach  does  not  furnish 
the  ai  kswer,  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
intere  ited  as  I  am  in  reaching  a  solution 
which  will  permit  us  to  be  partners  with 
other  nations  and  yet  preserve  an  econ- 
omy s  J  essential  for  our  strength. 

I  wingratulate  the  gentleman  on  his 
staten  lent. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  wou  d  say  if  you  could  ever  really  find 
a  way  of  utilizing  reciprocity  in  our  trade 
agreements  perhaps  the  problem  might 
be  partially  solved,  but  any  attempt  on 
our  purt  in  the  Congress  to  see  that  that 
has  b?en  made  a  part  of  our  legitimate 
trade  policies  has  not  been  successful  in 
the  piist. 

Th(re  would  be  a  further  and  final 
alienation  of  the  elected  representative 
of  th<  people  from  his  constituency  be- 
cause of  his  loss  of  authority.  In  this 
field  the  Member  of  Congress  would  be- 
come but  a  pale  shadow  of  the  State 
Depai  tment  appointee  to  the  OECD  and 
woulc  have  to  be  contented  with  the 
statu:   of  a  legislative  eunuch. 

I  p  ead  with  my  colleagues  who  have 
any  jresent  or  threatening  problems 
over  mport  competition  to  study  care- 
fully ;his  new  proposal  for  membership 
of  thii  coimtry  in  the  OECD.  If  the  Con- 
gress is  not  to  lose  its  constitutional 
power  and  dignity  and  if  the  people  are 
not  t<  be  robbed  of  their  sovereignty  in 
fact,  we  must  refuse  to  approve  U.S. 
adherence  to  this  latest  in  a  series 
of  international  trade  organizations  de- 
signe<  to  reduce  Members  of  the  House 
and  £  enate  to  a  status  of  debating  on- 
lookers so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  con- 
ceme  i. 

If  ve  can  contrive  to  bring  this  to 
the  a1  tention  of  the  electorate  I  am  sure 
it  wil  not  happen;  for  I  do  not  think 
the  A  nerican  people  are  ready  to  be  dis- 
franc  lised  in  any  important  department 
of  th(ir  vital  affairs. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  t  le  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man :  rom  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  I  commend  him  for 
the  sp  lendid  address  which  he  is  making 
to  thd  House  at  this  time.  It  demon- 
strates that  he  has  given  much  thought 
and  attention  to  this  very  serious  and 
criticj  ,1  situation  which  industry  and  the 
workers  of  this  country  are  now  facing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  uhat  has  been  said  here  this  after- 
noon ibout  the  alinement  of  the  United 
States  with  Europe  in  an  international 
trade  lx)dy. 

The  disclaimers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment do  not  impress  me  in  the  least. 
The  record  of  that  Department  in  its 
dealin  ?s  with  Congress  tells  us  more  than 
its  dis  jlaimers  and  assurances  in  any  one 
instan  ce. 

Whisn  the  State  Dep>artment  seeks  to 
make  It  appear  that  the  new  OECD,  if 
joinec  by  the  United  States,  would  give 
only  secondary  attention  to  trade  mat- 
ters tlien  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  or- 


ganization? Under  Secretary  of  State 
DouglM  Dillon,  according  to  press  items, 
went  to  Europe  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preventing  a  split  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Common  Market — West  Ger- 
many, Prance,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  Luxembourg — on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  EFTA  or  European  Free  Trade  A.sso- 
ciation.  also  known  as  the  Outer  Seven, 
consisting  of  England,  Norway,  Sweden. 
Denmark.  Austria,  Switzerland,  and 
Portugal,  on  the  other. 

This  threatening  split  would  be  one  of 
trade  rivalry-  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
nations  within  each  group  would  be  able 
after  some  years  to  trade  with  each  other 
without  paying  duties  as  the  good.s 
passed  from  one  country  to  the  other, 
whereas  they  would  be  confronted  with 
a  tariff  when  they  undertook  to  ship  into 
any  of  the  countries  of  the  other  group. 

Mr.  Dillon  found  the  OEJEC — Organ- 
ization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion— already  in  existence  but  ready  to 
■JO  out  of  business  after  10  years  of  opera- 
tion because  its  work  was,  by  its  own  ad- 
mission, about  completed. 

If  Europe  no  longer  needed  the  OEEC 
and  it  was  ready  to  lay  down  its  scepter 
when  Mr.  Dillon  came  along;  and  if  its 
rp.<^urrection.  plus  United  States  and 
Canadian  membership  in  it,  was  attrib- 
utable to  the  setting  up  of  the  Common 
Market  and  the  Outer  Seven— EFTA— 
what  would  be  its  function  if  not  trade 
regulation? 

Has  there  been  a  sudden  resurgence  of 
economic  problems  of  a  nontrade  char- 
acter in  Europe  that  demands  calling  off 
the  expiration  of  the  OEEC?  If  so.  what 
arc  these  problems?  Are  they  payments 
problems?  M>'  impression  is  that  Eu- 
rope has  now  pretty  well  worked  it.s  way 
out  of  that  problem.  And  if  new  in- 
ternal European  problems  have  arisen, 
why  do  the  United  States  and  Canada 
now'  have  to  be  drawn  into  the  fold? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  State  Department 
{XKidle  its  wares  elsewhere.  We  ha\e 
heard  from  them  before.  When  they 
were  up  here  trying  to  sell  us  the  OTC — 
Organization  for  Trade  Cooperation — 
3  and  4  years  ago  they  tried  by  all  the 
devices  known  to  them,  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  U.S.  membership  in  the  OTC 
would  not  mean  bypassing  Congress  in 
the  regulation  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Yet  there  was  no  otlicr  reason  for  the 
proposal.  If  Congress  is  to  regulate  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  U.S. 
membership  in  an  international  trade 
organization  that  wielded  powers  over 
the  trade  of  its  members  could  only  in- 
terfere with  such  congressional  function. 
The  manner  of  interference  is  already 
well  known  through  our  membership  in 
GATT. 

Already  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot  in 
our  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and 
in  adjusting  the  tariff.  We  are  not  free 
to  impose  import  quotas  because  the 
State  Department  acireed  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  to  out- 
law import  quotas. 

The  State  Depaitment  does  not  like 
quotas.  What  does  it  do  to  make  sme 
that  quotas  cannot  be  used  by  Congress 
in  regulating  foreign  commerce?  It  is 
very  simple.  They  make  an  interna- 
tional agreement  which  provides  that  no 
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import  quotas  are  to  be  establislied  or 
maintained.  That  is  what  they  did  in 
Geneva  in  1947  when  they  negotiated 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade. 

Such  is  the  method  of  the  State  De- 
partment. How  many  times  do  we  have 
to  be  duped  by  this  diplomatic  set  in 
order  to  know  them  by  their  stripes?  I 
am  sick  of  this  type  of  treatment.  How 
stupid  does  the  Department  believe  the 
Congress  to  be? 

They  are  back  now  in  their  third  dis- 
guise trying  to  sell  Congress  on  the  idea 
that  we  should  relinquish  our  constitu- 
tional authority  and  responsibility  in 
the  area  of  tariffs  and  trade.  What  do 
they  care  about  constitutional  processes? 
Evidently  nothing,  compared  with  their 
diplomatic  functions. 

Mark  my  words:  If  the  Congre.ss 
should  approve  membership  in  this  Eu- 
ropean organization  the  doors  of  this 
body  would  be  locked  tight  against  any 
American  citizen,  any  American  indus- 
try, labor  or  farm  group  that  was  being 
hit  hard  by  low-wage  import  competi- 
tion. No  one  who  has  watched  the  State 
Department's  tactics  in  the  past  10  years 
in  this  field  can  entertain  the  least  justi- 
fied doubt  on  this  score. 

Right  now  the  State  Department  with 
others  of  the  executive  branch  are  get- 
ting ready  to  cut  our  tariffs  another  20 
percent.  Some  2,500  products  are  being 
offered  for  the  sacrifice.  Among  these 
are  many  items  which  are  already  being 
heavily  imported.  Synthetic  textiles  are 
one.  Iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  flat 
glass,  copper  and  brass  products,  are 
others. 

Evidently  the  State  Department  is  lit- 
tle concerned  about  matters  such  as  this. 
They  seem  not  to  be  happy  unless  they 
are  giving  part  of  the  United  States 
away.  The  fact  Ls  that  m  1959  our  im- 
ports were  the  highest  on  record  and 
over  $2  billion  above  the  previous  high 
attained  in  1957.  Experts,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  20  percent  below  their  1956- 
57  peak  in  1959. 

It  is  true  that  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  authorizing  the  20-percent  cuts  was 
passed  2  years  ago;  that  is,  before  these 
facts  became  available.  But  now  that 
we  have  these  facts  and  others  that  show 
that  we  ran  a  deficit  of  over  $7  billion 
in  the  past  2  years  in  our  total  foreign 
transactions,  we  should  reconsider  the 
situation  and  call  off  the  tariff-cutting 
orgy. 

Far  from  thinking  this  way,  the  State 
Department  is  preparing  to  lead  us  fur- 
ther down  the  road  that  brought  us  to 
our  present  untenable  competitive  posi- 
tion. By  tying  us  up  in  an  international 
trade  organization  they  would  make  sure 
that  we  must  stay  on  that  road.  In  this 
organization  we  would  have  one  vote, 
even  though  we  conduct  about  20  percent 
of  the  world's  trade. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  State 
Department  shoiild  be  warned  to  stop  its 
freewheeling  in  tariff  and  trade  mat- 
ters. The  Department  has  no  constitu- 
ents and  therefore,  feels  free  to  disregard 
the  Interests  of  the  Industries,  farmers, 
and  workers  who  pay  the  taxes  used  by 
It  to  promote  Its  own  ideas.  There  is  no 
check  on  the  Department,  and  that  1b 


precisely  why  the  Congress  should  raise 
the  flag  of  adamant  resistance  against 
the  surrender  of  any  more  of  its  consti- 
tutional power  to  the  State  Department. 
Had  the  Department  not  so  roundly 
abused  the  power  extended  to  it  through 
the  President  by  Congress,  it  might  be  a 
different  story:  but  we  have  seen  the 
Department's  handiwork  and  that  is 
enoui^h. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  bringmg  this  matter  to  the 
floor.  It  is  very  much  in  need  of  a  thor- 
ough airing. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  for  such  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion. 

One  might  ask  what  we  as  Members 
might  do  at  a  time  like  this  with  this 
third  attempt  to  tie  us  into  international 
trade  agreements.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  tlie  only  thing  left  to  us  is  to  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  elec- 
torate. I  am  sure  if  that  is  done  and 
effectively  done  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  not  permit  the  United  States 
to  be  a  part  of  this  latest  international 
trade  orL'tinization.  I  do  not  think  the 
American  people  are  ready  to  be  disfran- 
chised in  any  important  department  of 
their  vital  affairs. 

May  I  simply  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  I  recosrnize  that  peiiiaps  cer- 
tain Members  of  the  Congress,  in  pro- 
jecting their  thinking  as  to  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  reconstructing  a 
world  torn  apart  by  war,  and  further 
that  out  of  the  benevolent  and  kindly 
attitude  of  this  Nation  of  ours  some  may 
have  felt  the  need  to  offer  a  complete 
helping  hand  to  the  many  nations  of 
the  world  in  rebuilding  their  economies 
and  their  countries. 

However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
for  us  in  this  country  and  in  this  Con- 
BTC-ss  to  realize  that  many  of  these  na- 
tions which  were  the  vanquished  so  few 
years  ago  are  now  important  economic 
rivals  of  ours  and  that  it  is  high  time 
we  in  this  Nation  should  begin  to  look 
at  what  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  its  industry  and  its  peo- 
ple. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  any  individual 
who  has  been  particularly  an  exponent 
of  world  trade  up  to  this  point.  I  feel, 
though,  very  deeply  and  sincerely  that 
the  matters  I  have  presented  here  today 
certainly  should  shock  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  the  extent  that  a  definite  re- 
appraisal of  our  complete  trade  policies 
might  be  in  the  making,  and  that  we 
might  find  being  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  this  House 
in  essence  the  language  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  464  or  512,  wherein 
this  Congress  would  then  vote  its  dis- 
pleasure, that  under  existing  trade  laws 
the  President  reduce  our  tariffs  in  this 
country. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  those  who 
might  take  the  time  to  read  this  col- 
loquy will  realize  it  is  presented  in  as 
sincere  a  manner  as  is  possible,  with  a 
full  understanding  that  I  believe  the 
problem  is  general  throughout  the 
United  States,  not  local  to  my  State  of 
West  Virginia,  but  that  many  areas  of 
our  Nation  are  being  treated  to  unem- 


ployment and  to  closed  factories  as  the 
result  of  the  trade  policies  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  important  state- 
ment. There  is  one  particular  point  he 
has  made  that  I  think  stands  out,  that  is, 
that  he  is  suggesting  that  those  who  have 
supported  free  trade  in  the  past  and  who 
have  supported  these  programs  which 
have  resulted  in  the  economic  rehabilita- 
tion of  so  many  countries  should  not  take 
a  doctrinaire  position  on  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  whole  situation 
but  should  at  least  remain  flexible  and 
be  willing  to  look  at  the  picture  and  see 
that  in  many  respects  it  is  different  from 
what  it  was  10  years  ago  and  requires 
different  treatment.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  that  as  well  as  the  other 
points  he  has  made  in  this  address  today. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  BaileyI. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  intelhgent  presentation 
he  is  making  to  the  House  today  and 
desire  to  commend  him  for  bringing  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
State  Department  to  lead  this  country 
into  the  OECD,  as  described  by  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  were  not  so  serious,  it 
would  offer  a  comical  side.  The  Depart- 
ment puts  me  in  mind  of  the  wolf  that 
we  see  in  the  animated  cartoons  on  the 
screen,  where,  failing  in  one  disguise  to 
fool  the  flock  of  sheep  he  is  trying  to 
befriend  for  purposes  of  his  own,  he  tries 
another  disguise  and  then  another. 

The  Department  has  twice  previously 
come  to  Congress  seeking  to  p>ersuade  us 
to  approve,  first,  the  ITO  charter  for  an 
International  Trade  Organization  and 
then,  failing  in  that,  they  came  forward, 
second,  with  the  OTC  which  was  to  be 
a  harmless  little  organization  that  was 
merely  to  administer  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  which  the  sup- 
porting resolution  was  sent,  found  that 
the  OTC  was  not  the  innocent  creature 
it  was  advertised  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  be;  and  on  the  second  go-round 
voted  it  down. 

Now  we  are  to  be  treated  to  a  third 
reincarnation  of  the  State  Department's 
scheme  to  lure  this  coimtry  into  an  inter- 
national trade  organization.  This  time 
the  proposal  looks  even  more  innocent 
than  the  preceding  one.  Yet  a  close  look 
at  it  forces  us  to  exclaim:  "What  long 
teeth  you  have,  Grandma." 

The  only  explanation  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  State  Department  in  this 
project  is  that  the  diplomats  must  be 
very  anxious  indeed  to  have  Congress 
surrender  its  power  over  foreign  trade 
and  the  tariff.  It  is  very  inconvenient 
to  the  State  Department  to  have  us 
looking  over  its  shoulders  and  from  time 
to  time  calling  the  signals.  The  De- 
partment wants  a  free  hand.  It  does 
not  want  to  have  to  listen  to  the  indus- 
tries and  labor  or  farm  groups  from  out 
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in  the  provinces  that  may  disagree  with        Wh 
the  Department  in  what  the  latter  may 
be  trying  to  do.     So  long  as  Congress  is 
on  the  scene  the  Department  has  to  lis- 
ten: and  that  is  the  rub. 

What  indeed  do  these  people  from  the 
hinterland  know  about  diplomacy? 
Why  should  they  stick  their  noses  into 
what  the  State  Department  is  seeking 
to  do  for  what  it  holds  to  be  the  good 
of  the  country? 

If  Congress  could  be  taken  out  of  the 
picture  the  people  back  home  could  be 
humored  while  the  State  Department 
went  on  its  own  merry  way;  but  with 
Congress  on  the  scene  some  very  incon- 
venient and  annoying  interferences  can 
be  perpetrated.  Congress  can  ask  em- 
barrassing questions  at  such  odd  times 
as  when  appropriation  bills  come  up  for 
hearings,  for  example. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  Congress  may 
wish  to  look  at  some  of  the  promises 
made  to  other  countries  or  some  of  the 
concessions  offered  them.  It  may  want 
to  know  what  if  anything  we  have  re- 
ceived in  return  for  some  of  the  con- 
cessions. It  may  want  to  know  how 
some  of  these  concessions  have  affected 
business  and  jobs  and  farming  in  this 
country.  It  may  want  to  say  to  the 
State  Department  to  go  easy  in  tearing 
away  our  tariff  protection;  or  to  stop 
assuring  other  countries  of  favors  that 
only  Congress  can  deliver. 

All  this  of  coui'se  makes  the  work  of 
the  Department  more  difficult.  It  makes 
the  diplomats  stand  up  now  and  then 
and  refuse  to  give  away  the  substance 
of  our  E>eople;  and  this  is  an  irksome 
thing  to  have  to  do.  Diplomacy  can  be 
so  much  more  pleasant  if  no  serious 
matters  need  be  brought  up  and  no  dif- 
ferences of  interest  aroused. 

If  Congress  were  out  of  the  scene  the 
State  Department  could  run  its  own 
show  and  that  would  be  more  pleasing; 
and.  of  course,  it  would  be  much  more 
in  the  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  who  elect 
lis.  the  State  Department's  wishes  have 
up  to  now  not  been  granted  by  Congress. 
Had  we  done  so  we  would  have  broken 
the  link  between  the  people  and  their 
Government  in  the  field  of  tariffs  and 
import  competition.    This  happens  to  be 
an  extremely  important  field  to  many  of 
our  people  who  are  producers  of   the 
products    of    commerce — manufactures, 
crops,  minerals,  and  many  other  items. 
Even  as  matters  stand  today  Congress 
has  already  been  pushed  to  one  side  so 
far    as    the    regulation    of   our    foreign 
commerce  is  concerned.    Already  under 
GATT  we  are  left  on  the  outside  looking 
in.    To  that  extent  the  people  back  home 
have    already    lost    their    control    over 
Washington  in  this  field.    The  Congress- 
man or  Senator  who  listens  to  the  com- 
plaints from  back  home  about  the  severe 
impact  of  imports  on  business  and  on         I 
jobs  knows  that  as  matters  stand  today     comm 
he  is  helpless  to  do  anything.    The  idea     it  is 
that  we  are  responsive  to  those  who  sent     ductec 
us  here  is  true  only  in  the  sense  that  we     We  m 
may  be  willing  to  do  something.     It  is     Natior 
n-:X  ti'ue  in  the  sense  that  we  can  do     have 
anything  for  them,  no  matter  how  hard     That 
we  try.  where  questions  of  tariffs  and     lay 
trade  are  concerned.    The  door  is  already     regula 
shut.  counti  y 


is    the   State    Department   not 

then  with  the  present  state  of 

?     It  is  because  while  the  door  is 

is  not  finally  locked.    What  the 

seeks  is  not  only  locking  of 

but  throwing  away  of  the  key 

recovery.    That  is  why  they  are 

back   a   third   time   asking  our 

of    U.S.    membership    in    an 

trade     organization,    for 

,  the  Organization  for  Economic 

and   Development.     GATT 

is  not  quite  satisfactory.     While 

Cjongress   is   consistently   bypassed 

GATT  proceedings.  Congress  has 

approved  GATT.     One  reason  is 

(JrATT  has  never  been  submitted  to 

for  approval.    It  has  operated 

form  of  a  maverick.     In  its  ^arb 

itimacy  it  has  managed  by  baldly 

ahead  as  if  it  were  lesritimate,  to 

Congress  out  of  the  way  and 

us  on  the  sideUnes 

question   GATT   is   the   out- 

ng  example,  outside  of  the  under- 

of  how  to  make  headway  with- 

wing  to  the  law  of  the  land.     Its 

have  been  in  open  contempt  of 

Ci)nstitution. 

since  Congress  has  not  approved 
it  may  still  be  tripped  up:   and 
what  so  deeply  worries  the  State 
Therefore   they  seek  ap- 
of   OECD — a   house    into    which 
could    in   time   be    ushered    and 
the  color  of  legitimacy.    The  De- 
is not   quite   willing   to   have 
in  the  status  of  a  common-law 
al  arrangement  in  perpetuitv.  lest. 
facts  became  widely  known,  it 
be  driven  from  its  seat  of  pow- 
e  Congress  could  come  back  into 
and  that  would  be  a  bitter  pill 
State  Department, 
us  therefore  look  very  carefully  at 
pijoposed  international  trade  organ- 
which,  for  the  time  being,  would 
extend  the  10-year-old  OEEC  to 
ited  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
irinocent-looking  additions.     One  of 
is  power  over  trade,  another  the 
to  relate  itself  to  other  interna- 
agencies — such  as  GATT.  for  ex- 
yet  another,  the  power  to 
other  countries. 

long  we  would  see  the  OECD 
the  role  that  had  been  intended 
;  abandoned  OTC.     Later  it  could 
o  fill  the  ambitions  of  the  global 
council  that  the  earlier  ITO 
siipposed  to  become, 
tjhose  who  say  that  the  OECD  would 
extension  of  the  OEEC  I  would 
a.?k  why  membership  of  this  coun- 
necessary.     The  OEEC   operated 
us  for  a  decade  and  so  success- 
its  work  was  regarded  as  fin- 
until   Under    Secretary    of   State 
s  Dillon  came  along  and  saw  its 
for  the  Department  of  State, 
that  we  form  a  welcoming 
ttee  to   receive   the   OECD  when 
to  Congress  and  give  it  a  con- 
tour of  the  seat  of  our  democracy, 
ght  lead  it  to  the  spot  where  our 
al  Constitution  is  preserved  and 
read  article  1,  section  8  thereof, 
where  it  says  that  Congress  shall 
collect  duties  on  imix)rts  and 
;e  the  foreign  commerce  of  this 
We   should    then   thank   our 
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guest  for  his  interest,  tell  him  that  when 
we  need  his  help  we  will  call  him,  and 
then  bid  him  goodby. 

Mr.  MOORE.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
entertain  certain  reservations  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  country  becoming  a  part 
of  OEEC — Organization  of  European 
Economic  Cooperation.  It  .^eems  to  me 
the  propasal  should  be  examined  mo;-t 
carefully  in  the  light  of  what  effect  it 
could  have  on  our  sovereignty.  After 
all,  would  this  move  not  deprive  the 
Contire.'^s  of  one  of  its  vital  functions; 
namely,  the  regulation  of  forciun  com- 
merce and  the  shaping;  of  the  tariff? 

The  American  people  have  not  yet 
amended  the  Constitution  in  a  manner 
to  permit  this  shift  of  authority  to  a 
foroien  organization  such  as  the  pro- 
posed OECD — Organization  for  Econom- 
ic Cooperation  and  Development.  Until 
they  do  so  I  feel  that  the  Consrcs.s  has 
no  proper  basis  for  surrendering  the 
functions  impo.'^cd  on  it  by  the  Consti- 
tution 

That  the  new  organization  would  take 
a  strong  hand  in  shaping  our  trade  poli- 
cies and  binding  us  to  agreements 
rearhed  by  our  State  Department  dele- 
i!ates  with  other  countries  is  of  it.self 
enou'Jih  to  raise  the  banner  not  only  of 
caution  but  of  alarm.  The  Coni're.ss 
would  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  process 
of  reachin:;  decisions  within  the  Organ- 
ization. Votes  would  be  taken  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  the  charter  which 
has  already  been  drafted,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  different  .siijnatories. 

VntinL'  on  behalf  of  this  country  would 
not  be  the  US.  Conuress  in  pur.suance 
of  its  con.stitutional  function  but  a  dele- 
gate not  even  designated  by  the  Con- 
gre.s.;.  How  could  it  then  be  .said  that 
Con"re.ss  would  have  any  part  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Or'-janization?  We  would 
simply  be  handing  our  power  over  to 
.some  State  Department  delegate  who 
would  be  carrying  out  State  Department 
policy;  and  this  mipht  not  reflect  the 
.sentiment  of  Congress.  Yet  we  would 
be  bound  by  the  delegate's  action.  By 
approving  US.  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization we  would  be  giving  into  the 
hands  v-«f  the  State  Department  the 
power  to  disregard  the  Congress  with 
impunity  in  the  future. 

I  for  one  cannot  bring  myself  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  a  step.  If  past  be- 
havior is  a  clue  the  State  Department 
will  deny  that  the  results  would  be  those 
outlined  by  me;  but  we  know  that  the 
Department  has  already  acted  in  this 
manner  in  the  GATT — General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  agreed  to 
a  number  of  trade  rules  that  are  ac- 
tually substantive  in  character,  such  as 
the  elimination  of  import  quotas. 

By  so  doing  the  Department  rolled  a 
roadblock  across  the  path  of  Congress. 
If  we  now  wish  to  place  an  import 
quota  on  textiles,  automobiles,  steel, 
plywood  or  any  other  industrial  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  agricultural  product, 
we  can  do  so  only  by  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  GATT.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural products  we  can  do  so  only 
within  sharply  defined  limits. 

When  did  Congress  ever  relinquish  its 
authority   to   use   import   quotas   as   a 
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means  of  regulating  our  foreign  com- 
merce? Could  the  Congress  divest  it- 
.self of  this  authority  even  if  it  tried, 
except  by  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  be  duly  ratified? 
The  fact  is  that  the  State  Department 
in  the  executive  agreement  known  as 
GATT  did  sign  away  our  authority  to 
impose  import  quotas,  with  some  nar- 
row exceptions.  How  can  any  such  ac- 
tion be  justified?  GATT  it.>elf  was  never 
submitted  to  Congress  for  ratification 
as  a  treaty  or  for  approval  by  both 
Houses  as  an  executive  agreement.  We 
can  see  how  far  the  State  Department 
is  prepared  to  go  under  the  auspices  of 
an  illegitimate  organization  such  as 
GATT.  We  can  only  guess  how  far  it 
would  go  if  it  had  our  approval  of  the 
proposed  OECD. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  indus- 
tries are  being  hard  hit  by  in^.ports.  A 
rising  number  of  complaints  over  sharp 
import  competition  are  coming  to  us  all 
the  time.  American  industry,  mining. 
agriculture,  lumbering,  fishing  and  their 
workers  are  becoming  more  and  more 
concerned  about  losing  their  market,  dis- 
ruption of  prices,  and  disappearance  of 
jobs.  We  know  that  in  the  past  10  years 
imports  have  more  than  doubled.  In 
1949  they  stood  at  $6.6  billion  while  in 
1959  they  rose  to  $15  bilUon.  Exports, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  rose  only  25  percent 
during  the  same  period,  or  from  $12 
billion  to  $16  billion  in  1959.  This  was 
after  they  had  reached  a  high  point  of 
$20  billion  in  1957. 

We  also  know  that  we  have  been  run- 
ning a  heavy  deficit  in  our  overall  for- 
eign account  during  the  past  2  years.  It 
seems  to  me  that  our  membership  in 
GATT  has  not  paid  off  very  handsomely. 
We  reduced  our  tariffs  time  and  again 
until  they  were  down  an  average  of  80 
percent  while  other  countries,  pos.sibly 
for  good  reason,  put  on  all  sorts  of  im- 
port restrictions.  The  results  are  what 
we  see  today.  GATT  was  to  take  us  into 
the  promised  land  of  peace  and  plenty. 
Today  we  are  outsold  almost  at  will  all 
over  the  world  includmg  this  country. 
Many  of  our  agricultural  exports, 
notably  wheat  and  cotton,  move  only  be- 
cause of  an  export  subsidy  of  30  to  40 
percent. 

This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  affairs. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  trends  that  devel- 
oped under  GATT  that  moves  me  to 
think  that  joining  the  OECD  would  be 
good  for  this  country.  We  .stopped  the 
OTC — Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion— 2  or  3  years  ago.  Before  that — 
1950 — Congress  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  ITO — International  Trade 
Organization.  These  successive  efforts 
to  take  the  United  States  into  an  inter- 
national organization  that  would  extend 
its  control  over  our  trade  were  flatly  and 
wisely  rejected.  The  OECD  would  be 
no  better  and  it  too  should  be  rejected 
by  the  Congress. 

How  many  timer  does  Congress  have 
to  toll  the  State  Department  that  it 
wants  no  part  of  an  international  trade 
organization  in  which  membership  would 
mean  the  steady  replacement  of  Con- 
gress by  an  International  secretariat  far 
removed  from  the  voters  In  this  country? 
I  think  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
Herter  should  be  called  up  to  explain 


to  us  why  the  Department  over  which  he 
now  presides  should  seek  to  put  Congress 
in  a  box  in  the  matter  of  tariffs  and 
trade.  Mr.  Herter  was  a  Member  of 
this  body  and  he  should  know  that  as 
elected  Representatives  of  the  people  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  give  way  to  an 
executive  department  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  sworn  duties,  much  less  to 
relinquish  our  authority  in  fact  to  an 
international  organization  in  which  our 
voice  would  be  muted  through  a  voting 
.system  that  would  put  us  at  the  mercy 
of  our  trade  competitors. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
proposal  of  this  nature  should  be  very 
thorouphly  examined.  It  is  most  im- 
ix)i-tant  that  the  Congress  be  on  its 
iruard  against  delegating  away  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  in  the  field  of 
foreiun  trade  and  commerce.  Let  us  in- 
sist upon  appropriate  safeguards. 

Mr.  TOLLEPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  in  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Moore  1  in  this  statement.  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  would  be  remiss  in  its 
duty  and  false  to  its  constituency  if  it 
should  agree  to  membership  in  an  inter- 
national trade  organization  that  would 
liave  the  effect  of  downgrading  the  rep- 
resentative body  of  the  American  people 
in  the  performance  of  its  legislative 
function. 

I  am  convinced  from  past  efforts  of  the 
State  Department  that  the  intent  of  the 
newly  proposed  OECD.  that  is.  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  would  be  to  relieve  the 
Congress  of  its  authority  to  regulate  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  coimtry.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  in  the 
86lh  or  87th  or  any  other  Congress  have 
the  right,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  entertain  the  questionable  intent, 
of  divesting  the  Congress  of  any  of  its 
enumerated  powers,  without  submission 
of  a  constitutional  ameridment. 

Article  1,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress vests  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  with  power  to  lay  and  col- 
lect taxes  and  duties  and  to  regulate  both 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  This 
obviously  means  that  we  cannot  sign 
away  this  right  in  any  manner  not  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitution;  and  cer- 
tainly the  vehicle  of  an  executive  agree- 
ment is  not  recognized  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  a  means  of  amending  our  organic 
law. 

It  will  be  said  of  the  OECD  as  it  was 
said  of  the  OTC — Organization  for  Trade 
Cooperation — that  U.S.  membership  in 
it  would  not  subtract  from  the  powers 
of  Congress.  With  this  interpretation  I 
cannot  agree.  The  OECD,  according  to 
its  charter,  could  reach  decisions  that 
would  be  binding  on  its  members.  Cer- 
tainly if  we  were  a  member  its  decisions 
would  be  binding  on  us. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  Congress  was 
of  a  different  mind  from  that  of  the  State 
Department  with  respect  to  a  particular 
decision.  The  State  Department's  rep- 
resentative, let  us  say,  acted  to  accept 
that  decision  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  by  voting  for  it.  Who  would  pre- 
vail, the  Congress  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 


If  the  Congress  does  not  wish  to  see 
such  a  possibility  occur  not  only  once 
but  possibly  repeatedly,  it  should  not 
permit  the  development  of  a  situation 
that  would  lead  to  such  eventuahties. 
The  way  to  prevent  it  would  be  to  refuse 
membership  of  this  country  in  an  or- 
ganization governed  by  a  charter  that 
would  invite  just  such  situations. 

We  have  elections  in  this  countrj-  for 
the  very  purpose  of  giving  expression  to 
changing  sentiments  in  the  electorate. 
Passing  over  to  the  State  Department 
powers  to  commit  this  country  on  for- 
eign trade  would  make  of  our  elections 
hoUow  exercises  so  far  as  tariffs  and 
quotas  are  concerned.  The  electorate 
has  no  hold  over  State  Department  dele- 
gates to  international  organizations. 
Such  delegates  are  not  responsive  to  the 
voters.  They  need  pay  no  heed  to  griev- 
ances and  complaints  from  domestic  pro- 
ducers, workers  in  our  mines,  mills,  and 
factories,  or  fann  and  ranch  owners  and 
operators. 

The  OECD,  as  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  has  stated,  could  admit 
members  outside  of  Europe.  It  could 
thus  grow  into  a  broad  and  even  global 
international  trade  organization.  Under 
its  charter  it  could  enter  into  relations 
with  other  organizations.  This  fact 
would  make  it  possible  to  move  into  the 
position  contemplated  for  the  OTC  as 
the  administrative  agency  for  GATT, 
which  the  Congress  refused  to  approve. 
Ostensibly  the  purpose  of  the  OECD 
would  be  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
Eiuropean  Common  Market  and  the 
European  Free  Trade  Association — 
EPTA — to  avoid  a  European  economic 
split.  The  question  is  why  membership 
of  the  United  States  in  the  OECD  would 
be  necessary  as  a  component  of  the 
bridge.  I  rather  think  that  the  poten- 
tial split  in  Europe  is  no  more  than  a 
handy  pretext  for  launching  what  is  de- 
signed for  more  far-reaching  purposes. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  OECD  would 
soon  be  followed  by  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish the  Atlantic  Economic  Cwnmunity. 
In  fact  the  OECD  might  be  a  substitute 
for  the  envisioned  Atlantic  common 
market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  mark  of  isola- 
tionism to  ask  that  Congress  perform  the 
functions  for  which  it  was  established. 
We  can  have  a  maximtmi  of  foreign 
trade  without  relinquishing  our  sover- 
eignty and  our  right  of  self-determina- 
tion so  far  as  our  foreign  trade  is  con- 
cerned. The  people  in  my  home  district 
have  a  right  to  look  to  me  as  their  rep- 
resentative endowed  with  power  to  speak 
for  them  in  proportion  to  their  numeri- 
cal strength.  If  we  are  going  to  change 
this  system  let  us  be  honest  with  the 
people  and  not  do  by  indirection  what 
we  would  be  afraid  to  propose  to  them 
c^>enly. 

It  is  already  most  diflScult,  thanks  to 
authorization  of  the  President  by  Con- 
gress to  make  trade  agreements,  to  ac- 
complish for  farm  and  Industrial  and 
labor  interests  what  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  their  market  and  therefore 
their  income  and  employment.  Already 
the  Congress  has  so  far  abdicated  its 
authority  and  responsibility  in  this  field 
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that  the  electorate  finds  its  representa- 
tives all  but  powerless  to  respond  ef- 
fectively to  their  needs.  What  is  needed 
Is  a  restoration  of  this  responsiveness 
and  not  its  further  alienation.  Already 
the  hands  of  Congress  are  tied  by  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  simply  be- 
cause the  State  Department  went  over- 
seas and  agreed  to  renounce  certain 
constitutional  functions  of  Congress, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas,  except  under  certain 
highly  restricted  conditions. 

Yes,  we  have  already  traveled  too  far 
down  the  road  of  emasculating  the  Con- 
gress in  its  functions  of  regulating  for- 
eign commerce.  We  hear  repeated 
complaints  by  many  industries,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  escape  clause  of  the 
Ti-ade  Agreements  Act  is  little  more  than 
a  farce,  a  hollow  sounding  board.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  dissatisfaction 
over  the  double  standard  under  which 
tariffs  are  readily  reduced  after  only 
token  investigation,  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  virtual  closed 
door  policy  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
under  which  after  long  and  detailed  in- 
vestigation of  individual  products  noth- 
ing has  come  out  favorably  in  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half,  on  the  other — I  say  the 
dissatisfaction  over  this  objectionable 
double  standard  is  growing  rapidly.  We 
are  about  to  witness  a  further  example 
of  this  double  standard. 

The  State  Department  has  recently 
released  a  list  of  some  2,500  items  to  be 
offered  for  further  tariff  reductions  in 
Geneva.  The  peril  points  on  all  these 
items  are  to  be  found  in  6  months  by 
the  Tariff  Conmiission  after  hearings  of 
possibly  6  or  7  weeks.  If  later  relief  were 
sought  before  the  Tariff  Commission  un- 
der the  escape  clause  each  item  would 
be  subjected  to  a  hearing  of  anyTvhere 
from  2  or  3  to  5  or  6  days  or  more.  Thus 
it  would  take  some  30  years  to  cover 
2.500  items  and  to  undo  the  work  of 
only  6  months  of  tariff  cutting  by  the 
State  Department. 

Moreover,  if  an  item  is  on  the  list  it 
is  almost  certain  that  the  duty  will  be 
cut,  while  under  escape  clause  procedure 
it  is  almost  certain  that  no  remedy  will 
be  granted.  This  is  a  double  standard 
with  a  vengeance. 

Yet  the  State  Department  is  oblivious 
to  all  this.  Little  does  it  listen  to  and 
less  does  it  care  about  the  people  back 
home  who  are  striving  to  make  a  living 
In  the  face  of  ever  more  difflcult  import 
competition.  The  fact  is  that  the  De- 
I>artment  does  not  have  to  listen;  and  it 
is  so  engrossed  in  world  affairs  that  it 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  listen. 

This  is  precisely  why  it  is  incumbent 
on  us  in  Congress  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  back  home.  If  we 
fall  down  on  this  job  they  are  without 
any  effective  voice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
that  I  shall  d6  all  in  my  power  to  prevent 
the  further  weakening  of  the  power  of 
Congress  through  U.S.  membership  in 
the  proposed  OECD;  and  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  this  stand. 
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SECRETARY  ANDERSON'S  $130  MIL- 
LION FEEDING  AND  MILKING 
CHCiRE,  OR  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIO  ^'S  LAST  BIG  GIVEAWAY? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniiious  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  renarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record 
and  in  ;lude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 
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was  no  objection. 

PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  read 

paper  this  morning  that  Secretary 

is  going  to  refinance  $5.5  bil- 

U.S.  Government  securities  which 

scheduled  to  mature  until  No- 

15,  1361.     The  lucky  holders  of 

J  ecurities  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 

them  in  one  of  two  ways.    They 

eichange  $3,850  million  2 '2-percent 

for  new  notes  to  mature  May  15, 

4nd  which  will  yield  4.22  percent 

Or  they  may  exchange  $1,650 

of  these  2'2-percent  bonds  for 

b(knds  to  mature  May  15,  1968,  and 

4.13  percent  per  year.    Both  of 

lew  issues  will  be  dated  June  23. 
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of  us  who  happened  to  have  a 

erest  mortgage  on  our  home,  or 

erest  financing  on  an  automobile. 

not  normally  run  to  the  bank  or 

fir  ance  company  to  have  our  debt 

refinanced  at  a  high  interest  rate  more 

year  before  the  debt  becomes  due. 

Tifeasury  views  the  matter  quite  dif- 

It  has  come  up  with  a  very 

reason  for  pulling  a  stunt  that 

us  would  consider  quite  improv- 
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reason  for  terminating  its  low- 
contracts  prematurely  and  bor- 
the  money  at  a  higher  interest 
a|;cording  to  the  morning  new.spa- 
that  the  Treasury  officials  think 
lighten   the  chore   which    the 
will  have  to  meet  almost  a  year 
4alf  from  now,  during  the  next  ad- 
How  kind  it  is  of  Secre- 
A^derson  to  go  to  all  this  trouble 
care  of  the  chores  of  the  next 
instead    of    letting    the 
administration  meet  its  problems 
o  vn  way,  and  with  its  own  interest- 
po  icy. 

HI]  NDRED 
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of  course,  knows  what  the  level 

interest  rates  will  be  by  the  end  of 

The  Congress  does  not  know ; 

Trfeasury  does  not  know;   and  the 

bondholders  do  not  know. 

not  even  know  for  sure  that  we 

a  Democratic  administration 

and  thus  we  cannot  say  with 

:y  that  the  present  high-interest 

vill  be  retired  to  the  scrap  heap 

the    fond    memories    of    Wall 

Secretary  Anderson  cannot  be 

that  he  will  not  have  many  more 

opporti^nities  next  year,  and  many  years 


thereafter,  to  make  more  cash  giveaways 
to  the  big  bondholders.  But  It  looks  as 
though  he  is  taking  no  chances.  This 
may  be,  as  the  administration  seems  to 
fear,  its  last  big  giveaway. 

Just  how  much  this  premature  ex- 
change of  hi^h-interest  Eisenhower 
securities  for  low-interest-rate  bonds  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  before  it  is  all  over, 
we  cannot  say.  But  we  can  say  with 
certainty  what  the  very  minimum  co.st 
will  be.  We  know  that  the  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  substantially  higher  rates 
of  interest  for  the  510  days  between  June 
23,  1960,  and  November  15.  1961.  The 
additional  interest  on  the  $3,850  million 
of  new  notes  will  cost  $92,665,980  more 
than  the  2 '2  percent  bonds  now  out- 
standinu'.  And  interest  on  the  new  bonds 
will  be  $37,579,299  higher  than  the 
pre.sent  2 '2  percent  bonds.  The  total 
additional  interest  cost  during  the  510 
days   amounts   to   $130,235,279. 

Incidentally,  this  $130  million  give- 
away is  just  over  half  the  $251  million 
requested  in  the  distres.sed  areas  bill 
which  the  President  recently  vetoed. 
But  It  appears  that  our  partnership  pro- 
grams do  not  extend  to  these  distre.s.sed 
areas — only  to  aid  the  distressed  bond- 
holders. 

TAXPAYERS    FEED   THE  COW    WHILE  THE   ADMINIS- 
TRATION S   FRIENDS    MILK   IT 

Many  Texans  have  taken  some  pride 
in  SecretaiT  Anderson's  farm-boy  train- 
ing, where  such  chores  as  feeding  and 
milking  the  cow  are  supp>osed  to  be  done 
promptly,  if  not  ahead  of  time.  In 
taking  care  of  the  next  administration's 
chores,  however,  it  seems  the  Secretary 
is  feeding  the  cow  at  one  end,  with  the 
taxpayers'  money,  while  the  administra- 
tion's bondholder  friends  are  milking 
the  cow  at  the  other  end. 


FEDERAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS  IN  IN- 
VENTIONS DERIVED  FROM  FED- 
ERAL RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  HoLiFiELD)  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
I  add  to  points  that  I  made  on  Friday, 
June  3,  1960,  and  also  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

I  had  hoped  to  explain  today  why  I 
believe  the  atomic  energy  patent  policy 
is  a  good  policy  in  the  interest  of  the 
taxpayers.  However,  yesterday  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
released  a  committee  print  relating  to  a 
conference  on  Federal  patent  policies 
held  between  Senator  Russell  B.  Long, 
chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover, 
of  the  U.S.  Navy.  Admiral  Rickover  in 
his  customary  frankness  has  gone  di- 
rectly to  the  issues  involved.  He  has 
drawn  on  his  contract  experiences  with 
the  Defen.se  and  Navy  Departments  and 
also  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion to  clearly  illustrate  why  the  statu- 
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tory-created  Atomic  Einergy  and  NASA 
patent  policies  are  good  policies  In  the 
interest  of  taxpayers  and  this  Nation.  It 
is  his  opinion  that  the  Government,  with 
several  exceptions,  should  own  patents 
resulting  from  work  it  has  financed.  The 
admiral  is  of  the  view  that  the  policy 
of  giving  away  to  private  firms  the  pat- 
ent rights  to  Grovernment-flnanced  in- 
ventions tends  to  retard  our  scientific 
advance  and  may  well  endanger  the  na- 
tional security.  I  urge  you  to  read  and 
seriously  consider  what  Admiral  Rick- 
over had  to  say  for  he  has  made  my 
argument  in  a  manner  beyond  my  capa- 
bilities. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  principles 
in  my  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Patents  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  ap- 
ply against  the  ba.sic  fundamentals  of 
the  U.S.  patent  system. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not 
against  the  American  patent  system.  I 
propose  no  impairment  or  change  in  the 
patent  laws,  per  se.  I  am  down  here 
fighting  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
real  principle  behind  the  patent  system — 
the  American  free  competitive  enterprise 
system.  No  one  has  suggested  in  any 
Instance  that  industry  cannot  have  pat- 
ents. The  present  NASA  provisions 
merely  provide  guidelines  and  principles 
for  the  disposition  of  property  rights 
that  would  result  from  contract  expendi- 
tures using  Government  tax  funds. 

So,  the  real  issue  is  whether  patented 
Inventions,  nonpatented  inventions,  and 
technical  information,  the  development 
of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
belong  to  the  people  or  the  contractor. 

The  issue  Ls  not  as  raised  by  Mr. 
Mitchell: 

Should  the  Inventor  under  proper  clrcum- 
Btances,  be  allowed  to  keep  commercial  rights 
in  hlB  invention  so  long  as  he  gives  the 
United  States  the  right  to  use  his  invention 

without  COBt? 

For  in  practically  all  instances,  the  in- 
ventor as  a  condition  of  employment  has 
been  required  to  assign  to  contractor  cor- 
porations any  inventions,  developments, 
and  discoveries  made  or  conceived  during 
the  period  of  his  employment.  So  the 
actual  inventor  has  to  give  his  rights  to 
any  development  to  the  corporation  who 
pays  him  Therefore,  why  should  not 
the  Government  which,  in  turn,  pays  the 
corporation  take  title  to  the  invention? 
To  assume  that  the  inventor  is  allowing 
the  Government  a  great  windfall  to  use 
his  invention  without  cost  is  a  weak 
strawman,  for  the  inventor  never  owns 
the  invention  and  the  Government  paid 
for  its  development. 

To  quote  Vice  Admiral  Rickover: 

This  issue  we  are  discussing  also  touches 
on  the  problem  of  national  interest  versus 
group  interest. 

NATIONAL    POUCT    AND   CONGRESSIONAL    DtlTT 

Furthermore,  there  is  involved  other 
matters  of  broad  national  policy.  For 
example,  should  the  Congress  abdicate 
and  delegate  away  constitutional  duties 
to  a  private  contractor  or  an  agency 
head?  Should  the  executive  agencies  be 
allowed  to  grant  away  valuable  property 
rights  of  the  Government  in  their  discre- 
tion without  even  a  written  record  for 


their  action?  It  is  quite  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  speaking  for 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Patents,  Trademarks  and 
Copyrights  on  May  17,  1960,  that  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  possesses  great 
flexibility  to  waive  title  to  inventions  and 
the  present  act  sets  forth  clear  principles 
and  guidelines  which  the  agency  should 
follow.  If  not  used,  it  is  because  of  the 
agency's  reluctance,  for  it  is  required  to 
make  a  written  record  and  obtain  ap- 
propriate recommendations  prior  to 
waiver.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  statute  to  prevent  waiver  of  title 
as  being  a  consideration  in  the  contract 
bargaining  negotiation  and  there  is  pres- 
ent in  the  statute  a  mechanism  to  bring 
this  about.  Therefore,  why  is  the 
agency  reluctant  to  go  forward?  Is  it 
because  the  statute  requires  a  formal 
written  record  and  the  Space  Agency  is 
unwilling  to  u.se  its  statutory  power  to 
waive  because  it  desires  more  flexible 
procedures  in  which  it  does  not  have  to 
make  a  formal  record  of  its  actions  in 
waiving? 

Is  the  creation  of  written  record  for 
the  waiver  of  governmental  property 
rights  bad?  Robert  P.  Keller,  General 
Coun.sel  of  General  Accounting  OfiBce, 
answered  this  question  on  May  17,  1960, 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents  by  stating : 

As  a  matter  of  principle  on  that,  I  feel 
thnt  whether  it  is  in  the  patents  or  in  any 
field,  where  a  right  or  an  interest  of  the 
Government  is  decided  one  way  or  another. 
I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  record  as  to 
why  it  was  decided  in  that  particular  way. 
whether  it  Is  the  negotiation  of  a  fee  for  a 
contract  or  whether  It  is  a  waiver  of  a  patent. 
I  have  no  problem  with  that  at  all. 

The  congressional  watchdog,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  over  executive 
agency  expenditures  believes  that  ad- 
ministrative actions  should  follow  prin- 
ciples and  guidelines  set  by  the  Congress 
and  that  their  actions  in  the  disposition 
of  Government  property  rights  should  be 
a  matter  of  record  in  each  instance. 

In  this  same  Senate  Patent  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  U.S.  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  patents  rights,  there 
may  be  found  on  pages  34-35  of  the  of- 
ficial subcommittee  transcript  the  col- 
loquy between  Senator  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  Mr.  Keller,  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  General  Accounting  Office: 

Senator  O'Mahoney.  You  are  not  sug- 
gesting that  Congress  should  delegate  to 
any   agency  a   legislative  power,   are  you? 

Mr.  Keller.  No.  sir;  I  am  not. 

In  fact,  I  am  urging  that  Congress  should 
lay  out  the  guidelines  that  these  agencies 
should  follow.  I  don't  think  that  Congress 
could  by  legislation  decide  the  merits  of 
each  individual  case  that  might  come  up, 
I  think  we  should  foUow  a  policy  if  we  could 
of  laying  out  guidelines  and  criteria  such  as 
has  been  done  in  other  fields. 

Senator  O'Mahonit.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  then,  Is  not  suggesting  that 
the  contractor  and  head  of  the  agency 
should  have  the  private  power  to  make  these 
flexible  rules? 


Mr.  Kxller.  No,  sir.  We  think  very  defi- 
nitely that  Congress  should  decide  it.  And 
the  way  the  present  situation  is.  we  don't 
see  how  the  question  is  going  to  be  resolved, 
or  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  consistency 
until   Congress    does   act   in   the    field. 

I  also  believe  that  the  Congress  should 
not  abdicate  its  constitutional  rights  and 
duties  and  permit  any  agency  head  or 
contractor  to  determine  the  disposition 
of  Government  property  but  rather  that 
the  Congress  should  enact  definite  prin- 
ciples, guidelines,  and  call  for  a  written 
record  of  the  agency's  actions  as  it  has 
done  in  the  present  Space  Act. 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  also  stated  at  the  Sen- 
ate Patent  Subcommittee  hearings 
that— 

In  cases  where  work  is  supported  and 
completely  financed  by  the  Government,  and 
performed  for  the  express  purposes  of  ac- 
complishing research  and  development, 
there  are  persuasive  reasons  for  urging  that. 
In  addition  to  the  right  to  the  free  use  of 
any  inventions,  improvements,  or  discoveries 
resulting  therefrom,  the  Government  should 
retain  the  property  rights  thereto  Including 
any  patents  that  may  be  granted  there- 
for. 

Why  was  not  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  congressional  watchdog  over 
Federal  expenditures  and  disposition  of 
governmental  property,  called  to  state 
their  views  before  the  Patent  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics?  Is  it  because  the  GAO 
speaks  with  the  public  interest  in  mind? 

What  was  the  position  of  the  watch- 
dog of  the  free  competitive  enterprise 
system,  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice?  What  knowledge 
could  the  defender  of  the  Government 
in  patent  infringement  and  proprietary 
rights  claims,  the  Civil  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  to  impart? 
Was  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
asked  to  testify  to  determine  whether  or 
not  their  patent  title  policy  was  success- 
ful or  not?  The  Senate  Judiciary's  Sub- 
conunittee  on  Patents  has  found  through 
its  hearings  and  report  that  this  agency 
has  been  very  successful  in  producing 
inventions,  making  devel<^>ed  scientific 
and  technical  information  rapidly  avail- 
able to  all,  and  successfully  utilizing  in- 
ventions developed  by  the  Government. 
Was  the  Department  of  Agricultm-e 
asked  to  testify  whether  or  not  their 
patent  title  policy  has  been  successful? 
Some  might  comment  that  this  is  not 
necessary  as  NASA  only  conducts  re- 
search directed  to  developing  procure- 
ment type  items,  but  this  is  not  true  as 
NASA  conducts  research  in  meteorology, 
botany,  astrobiology,  cryogenics,  phys- 
iology, space  medicine,  basic  research  in 
metallurgy,  fuels  and  ceramics  and,  of 
course,  a  thousand  other  areas  of  use  to 
the  general  public.  None  of  the  above 
agencies  testified  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Did  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  sufficiently  consider  all 
the  aspects  of  ttie  problem  of  property 
rights  in  inventions?  The  last  com- 
pleted comprehensive  study  and  recom- 
mendations on  an  overall  Government 
basis  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
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Justice  in  1947.  The  present  recom- 
mendations of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  are  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  recommendatlona  of 
this  report.  In  a  November  9,  1956,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral reported  on  the  patent  policies  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that — 

Assuming  that  the  limited  statistical  evi- 
dence at  our  disposal  correctly  Indicates  the 
tendencies  of  the  present  program,  that 
present  policy  may  well  be  one  of  the  major 
factors  tending  to  concentrate  economic 
power. 

It  could  well  be  that  this  is  so  as  Gov- 
ernment research  funds  are  vesting  in 
the  hands  of  a  relatively  few  companies 
and  could  well  create  monopHDiistic  tend- 
encies. Overall  the  problem  is  a  difficult 
and  technical  one. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  policy — a 
national  policy.  At  present  this  matter 
is  being  studied  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Patents.  Trademarks 
and  Copyrights.  The  distinguished  and 
able  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  has  been 
abreast  of  this  problem  for  over  30  years. 
His  subcommittee  has  been  working  on 
this  problwn  for  4  years  and  he  recently 
introduced  a  bill,  S.  3550.  which  follows 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  establishing  the  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  and 
disposition  of  proprietary  rights  in  in- 
ventions made  through  the  expenditures 
of  public  funds.  Senator  Russell  Long 
whose  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness has  studied  the  same  problem  from 
a  mraiopoly  and  small  business  stand- 
point and  has  Introduced  S.  3610,  which 
follows  also  the  title  theory  but  pro- 
vides for  waiver  of  title  under  certain 
circumstances  by  the  Government.  Con- 
tinued study  should  be  given  to  this 
problem  but  in  no  event  should  the  Con- 
gress delegate  its  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities 

COAL  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  BILL 

What  is  the  most  recent  expression  of 
this  House  regarding  property  rights  in 
inventions,  developments,  and  technical 
information  developed  through  research 
and  development  contracts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? 

I  refer  you  to  H.R.  3375,  entitled  "A 
bill  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction and  conservation  of  coal  in  the 
United  States  through  research  and  de- 
velopment by  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  contract  for  coal  research 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  bill  was 
passed  by  this  House  on  February  15. 
1960.  Sections  4  and  5  state  resp>ec- 
tively : 

Sec.  4.  No  research  shall  be  carried  out, 
contracted  for,  sponsored,  cosponsored,  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  Act,  un- 
less all  Information,  uses,  products,  proc- 
esses, patents,  and  other  developments  re- 
sulting from  such  research  will  (with  such 
exceptions  and  limitations,  if  any,  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  t>e  necessary  in  the 
i:iterest  of  national  defense)  be  available  to 
the  general  public.  Whenever  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Secretary  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  would  be  fxirthered  through  the  use  of 
patented  processed  or  equipment,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
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I  he  deems  neceasary  for  the  acqulsl- 
u»e  of  such  patents  on  reasonable 
conditions. 

The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
and  the   Congress,   on   or   before 
15  of  each  year,  beginning   with 
1961,  a  comprehensive  report  eon- 
actlvltles  under  the  authority  of  this 
Including   information   on   all   research 
conducted,  sponsored,  or  cosponsored 
authority  of  this  Act  during  the 
precedihg  year. 
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bill  makes  it  mandatory  that  all 


information,  uses,  productions  proc- 
esses, >atents,  and  other  developments 
resultiig  from  such  research  will  be 
available  to  the  general  public.  The 
granting  of  patent  title  to  a  contractor 
would  give  him  the  exclusive  right  of 
invent  on  ownership  on  the  commercial 
marke  ■  and  would  allow  him  to  restrict, 
if  he  o  desires,  its  availability  to  the 
genera .  public.  The  mandatory  lan- 
guage of  this  bill  does  not  allow  the 
vesting  of  such  discretionary  power  in 
the  coitractor. 

So.  :  o  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
act  the  Government  must  take  either 
title  o;'  practically  all  the  necessary  in- 
crements of  title  that  may  be  foimd  in 
the  bundle  of  patent  rights.  Further- 
more, sections  4  and  5  of  H.R.  3375  call 
for  th<  disclosure  of  all  information  de- 
velope<  [  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior mi  1st  submit  a  comprehensive  report 
annua!  ly  to  the  Congress  on  all  spon- 
sored -esearch  projects.  Therefore,  in 
his  latest  expression  of  the  determina- 
tion ol  the  property  rights  in  inventions 
and  ttchnical  information,  this  House 
decide  1  that  the  Government  must  take 
title  t)  everything  developed  resulting 
from  1  esearch  contracted  for  or  spon- 
sored under  this  bill.  There  is  no  flexi- 
bility s  s  to  ownership  in  this  bill.  There 
is  no  provision  for  waiver  of  Govern- 
ment itle  as  there  is  in  the  NASA  or 
AEC  p  revisions.  This  provision  is  simi- 
lar to  '  rVA,  VA,  and  Agriculture  statutes 
in  tha ;  the  technical  information  and 
invent  ons  must  be  made  available  to  all 
the  general  public. 

I  note  that  several  of  the  gentlemen 
who  aie  opposing  my  position  in  this  in- 
stance have  stated  that,  by  talcing  a 
nonex<  lusive,  royalty-free  license  to  use 
these  nventions  for  Government  pur- 
poses he  Federal  Government  was  ob- 
tainini  all  the  rights  it  will  ever  need  or 
will  wi  tnt  to  use.  Yet,  if  such  a  license 
was  al  that  the  Govei-nment  obtained 
under  the  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment I  ill  it  would  not  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses c  r  intent  of  this  House  of  Congress 
to  ma  ce  the  information,  invention.s, 
and  pr  )cesses  develop>ed  by  Government- 
sp>onso  'ed  funds  available  to  the  pub- 
lic at  1  irge.  One  of  these  gentlemen  ha.s 
also  Slated  that  the  principles  which 
Mr.  SiiiK  and  I  stand  for  in  our  opposi- 
tion tc  the  proF>osal  of  the  Committee 
on  Sciiince  and  Astronautics  also  apply 
with  e(iual  force  against  the  whole  U.S. 
patent  system.  Yet,  the  NASA  patent 
provisi  )ns  as  presently  constituted  are 
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more  flexible  and  give  much 
rights  to  industry  than  the  pro- 
in  the  coal  research  and  develop- 
ment riiU  which  these  gentlemen  helped 
sponso'  and  enact. 

not  understand  the  logic  or  posi- 
these    gentlemen.     Bituminous 


coal  research  and  development  is  hydro- 
carbon chemistry.  In  this  Instance  they 
beUeve  research  and  development  should 
be  made  available  to  all.  Yet  when  the 
Space  Agency  or  the  Department  of  De- 
fense spends  or  will  spend  a  thousand 
times  as  much  of  Government  funds  for 
research  in  hydrocarbon  chemistry — 
some  of  which  may  be  applicable  to 
coal — these  gentlemen  firmly  Insist  that 
all  the  Government  should  get  in  return 
for  its  expenditures — cost  plus  a  fixed 
fee — is  merely  a  royalty-free  license  to 
use  the  invention  for  Government  pur- 
poses except  when  unusual  circum- 
stances are  present.  The  public  at 
large,  the  consumer,  the  coal  producer, 
the  intermediary  byproduct  producer, 
and  others  who  provided  the  necessary 
tax  funds  for  such  research  and  devel- 
opment are  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
tractor who  has  obtained  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly in  the  commercial  market 

ACRICIT-TURE    POLICY 

During  the  discussion  on  the  coal  re- 
search and  development  bill  an  eminent 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  held  up  a  bulletin 
publislied  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  August.  It  was  devoted 
to  new  uses  for  farm  products.  Let  no 
one  say  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's patented  inventions  lie  fallow  or 
tiiat  few  companies  bother  to  develop 
this  Departments  inventions.  Further- 
more, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Bailey  J  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  contrib- 
uted tremendously  tlirough  its  research 
program  to  the  economy  of  farm  regions. 

What  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's secret  of  research  success?  What 
is  the  Department  of  At<riculture's  pat- 
ent contracting  policy?  Sections 
4271  Dn  and  1624ia)  of  title  7  of  the 
United  States  Code — Agricultural  Re- 
search and  Marketing  Act — require  that 
all  results  inventions,  and  technical  in- 
formation developed  through  the  au- 
thority of  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  must  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  dedicated  to  the  public, 
or  made  available  to  the  public  by  such 
other  means  as  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
1900  entered  into  a  contract  through 
the  Weather  Bureau,  which  was  then  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
improvements  in  the  field  of  wireless 
tcletrraphy.  All  exp>enditures  for  the 
contract  were  borne  by  the  Government 
and  under  the  contract  the  inventions 
or  improvements  which  were  developed 
were  to  be  owned  by  Fessenden.  the  con- 
tractor, subject  only  to  a  fee  license  for 
the  use  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

In  1907  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture rendered  a  repwrt  to  the  House 
disapproving  of  the  disposition  of  patent 
rights  under  the  Fessenden  contract  and 
stated  that  in  the  committee's  opinion 
■  that  patents  deve'oped  should  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  use  of  the  public." 

The  committee  also  approved  the  De- 
partment's 1905  policy  of  making  all  in- 
ventions freely  available  to  the  public 
through  dedication,  derived  either 
through  contract  or  from  agency  em- 
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ployees,  held  to  be  identical  entities 
under  the  master-servant  relationship. 

The  present  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture research  contracting  p>olicy  was  ex- 
pressed In  a  letter  of  October  20,  1959. 
to  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman. 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  where  Mar- 
vin McLain,  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, stated: 

This  Department  opposes  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  5448. 

The  bill  would  leave  title  right*  to  in- 
ventions. Improvements,  or  discoveries  re- 
sulting from  research  or  development  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  contractor.  The  Unit-ed 
States  would  be  awarded  a  royalty-free,  non- 
exclusive license  to  practice  or  have  prac- 
ticed the  Invention,  Improvement,  or  dis- 
covery. •    •    • 

Slrice  research  or  development  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
paid  for  with  public  funds,  the  benefits 
should  accrue  entirely  to  the  public.  In 
addition,  any  discoveries  resulting  from  such 
contracts  should  also  belong  to  the  pub- 
lic   •    •    • 

A  mere  license  to  the  Government  In  any 
patent  resulting  from  an  invention  or  dU- 
covery  made  In  the  course  of  a  research 
project  of  this  Department  would  In  most 
instances  be  a  hollow  gesttire  If  the  public 
itself  did  not  have  free  access  to  the  Inven- 
tion. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  position  and 
sincerely  believe  that  its  research  and 
research  policies  have  been  and  are 
essential  factors  in  making  the  United 
States  the  great  Nation  that  it  is.  Our 
achievements  in  this  area  are  second  to 
none. 

Our  research  and  development  work 
conducted  by  the  AEC;  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  is  second  to  no  one 
in  this  world.  These  agencies  have  for 
many  years  followed  the  policy  where 
the  Government  expends  tax  moneys  any 
benefits  which  accrue  should  be  available 
to  edl  the  p>eople  and  industry  because  all 
the  people  and  industry  contribute  to 
those  funds. 

Today  we  are  behind  in  ballistic  mis- 
sile development,  rocket  propulsion 
units,  space  exploration,  cryogenics, 
metallurgy,  areas  of  instnmientation. 
certain  weapon  development,  some  areas 
of  aircraft  development,  surface  naval 
vessel  propulsion,  and  other  essential 
areas  where  the  Departments  of  Defense, 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force  operate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mil- 
itary Operations  of  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  Department  of  Defense  research 
and  development  practices  and  their 
patent  and  technical  information  poli- 
cies. It  Is  my  belief  if  our  space  ex- 
ploration is  lagging  it  is  partly  due  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  inventions 
and  technical  Information  policy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  former  and  present  De- 
partment of  Defense  personnel  who  are 
conducting  the  Space  Agency's  contract- 
ing are  doing  their  utmost  to  subvert  and 
defeat  the  present  contract  property 
rights  in  inventions  provision  of  the 
NASA  Act  of  1958. 


AIH  rOBCE  BALLISTIC   PKOGRAM 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Oper- 
ations conducted  extensive  hearings  re- 
viewing the  administrative  management 
of  the  ballistic  missile  program  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force.  This  pro- 
gram is  the  largest  single  military  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  United  States 
involving  the  exp)enditure  of  about  $2 
billion  a  year.  This  program  is  vital  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  Air 
Force  has  been  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  program  and  in  turn  dele- 
gated the  technical  aspects  of  its  man- 
agement to  a  contractor  and  to  a  large 
degree  has  contracted  away  its  respon- 
sibilities. As  a  result  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's work  and  uix)n  request,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
undertook  an  examination  of  this  pro- 
gram. On  May  19.  1960,  he  forwarded 
the  initial  report,  B-133042,  to  the 
Speaker.  A  good  portion  of  that  re- 
port relates  to  the  problem  confronting 
us. 

The  Department  of  Defense  policy  is 
to  allow  the  title  to  any  patentable  in- 
ventions and  specialized  know-how  to 
vest  in  the  contractor,  the  Government 
merely  retaining  a  license  to  manufacture 
and  use  the  invention  for  governmental 
purposes.  The  approach  of  the  Patent 
Subcommittee  of  the  Conamittee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  is  to  permit 
uniformity  with  the  present  Defense 
policy  when  this  is  needed  and  is  appro- 
priate, which  under  present  circum- 
stances would  appear  to  be  in  practically 
all  instances.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  we  take  heed  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  findings  as  to  how  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  in  this  instance  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  policy 
actually  functions. 

The  Comptroller  General  states  that: 

The  research  and  development  nature  of 
the  work  In  the  ballistic  missile  program 
provides  the  contractors  engaged  In  the  pro- 
gram with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  many 
patents  In  new  areas  of  great  potential  sig- 
nificance. The  systems  engineer  and  tech- 
nical director,  by  virtue  of  his  own  research 
and  development  work,  as  well  as  his  direc- 
tion of  and  access  to  the  work  of  the  partici- 
pating contractors.  Is  In  a  particularly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  conceive  or  reduce  to 
practice  Inventions  leading  to  valuable  pat- 
ents. 

Because  of  the  value  of  this  Information, 
participating  contractors  are  reluctant  to 
exchange  Information  developed  In  their 
work  with  a  potential  competitor  performing 
this  function. 

Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  De- 
partment of  Air  Force's  disposition  of 
property  rights  in  inventions  policy  cer- 
tainly hinder  the  free  exchange  of  de- 
veloped technical  information  which  is  so 
necessary  and  vital  in  cutting  down  lead- 
time  and  development  work  in  military 
and  civilian  technology. 

The  Comptroller  General  reported: 

Many  valuable  patent  disclosures  by 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge  arise  from  work 
under  Air  Force  contracts. 

We  were  Informed  by  the  patent  counsel 
of  the  R-W  Division,  Thompson  Ramo 
Wooldrldge,  that  patent  applications  are  not 
filed  for  all  inventions  that  are  disclosed. 
Patent  applications  are  filed  for  discloerures 
which    have    potential    conunerclal    benefit, 


and.  In  some  instances,  patent  .applications 
are  filed  for  morale  purposes,  that  Is,  to  pro- 
vide recognition  of  the  Inventor.  We  were 
informed,  however,  that  patent  applications 
are  not  filed  for  Inventions  that  only  have 
military  applicability. 

In  effect,  under  this  poUcy  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  get  a  license  to  manufac- 
ture and  use  the  invention  for  military 
purposes.  If  it  desires  to  protect  itself 
from  a  claim  of  patent  infringement  it 
must  of  necessity  prosecute  and  obtain 
the  patent.  The  Government  gets  only 
a  license  to  manufacture  and  uses  the 
invention  if  the  contractor  decides  the 
patentable  invention  has  a  commercial 
potential. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  under 
this  policy  accumulates  title  to  a  group 
of  inventions  which  have  little  or  no 
commercial  value. 

The  Comptroller  General  further  re- 
ported : 

We  were  Informed  by  the  contractor  that 
it  could  not  determine  the  future  value  of 
the  patents  obtained  or  applied  for  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Government  contract  work. 
However,  the  following  information  obtained 
from  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge  Indicates 
that  in  Its  opinion  the  value  Is  substantial. 
Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge  classifies  in- 
ventions as  follows: 

"DEFlNmONS    or    IMI>ORTANCE    CLASSITICATIONS 

"Numeral : 

"1 — Primary:  Relates  to  a  development  be- 
lieved to  be  sufficiently  basic  and  Important 
to  provide  a  basis  for  a  new  industry  or  an 
entirely  new  product  line;  or  one  which  may 
have  a  major  effect  on  the  expansion  or  con- 
version of  an  existing  industry  or  product 
line. 

"2 — Secondary:  Relates  to  a  development 
which  is  part  of  an  important  commercial  or 
patent  position  (e.g.,  one  of  several  develop- 
ments relating  to  a  major  commercial  pro- 
gram or  to  an  active  patent  licensing  pro- 
gram); or  which  offers  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  enforclble  patent  protection  for  a 
particular  product  as  to  which  commercial 
use  is  definitely  predictable. 

"3 — Speculative:  Relates  to  a  development 
which  offers  the  possibility  of  obtaining  pat- 
ent protection  of  substantial  or  broad  scope, 
but  whose  use  or  Importance  Is  not  yet 
definitely  predictable. 

"4 — ^Marginal:  Relates  to  a  development 
believed  to  be  of  minor  Importance  or  of 
marginal  patentabUlty,  but  which  still  justi- 
fies patent  consideration  for  some  special 
reason  (e.g.,  to  provide  recognition  of  the 
Inventor,  or  to  provide  insurance  against  pat- 
enting by   competitors) ." 

Thompson  Ramo  Wooldrldge  has  rated,  as 
follows,  the  62  dlsclostires  for  which  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  and  the  33  which  were 
approved  for  filings  as  of  June  30,  1959: 

Primary H 

Secondary 69 

Speculative 13 

Marginal 2 

Total 95 

Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  from  its 
own  disclosure  obtained  legal  monopoly 
rights  in  the  commercial  market  to  basic 
developments  believed  to  be  sufficient  to 
provide  the  basis  of  a  new  industry  or 
product  line  and  such  developments  were 
developed  through  Government  funds  as 
a  result  of  cost-plus-a-flxed-fee  con- 
tracts. In  fact,  over  10  percent  of  the 
inventions  filed  or  about  to  be  filed  on 
fell  within  this  category. 
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Furthermore,  another  70  percent  of 
the  inventions  filed  on  were  considered 
to  have  widespread  potential. 

All  of  these  inventions  obviously  deal 
with  space  research.  It  is  apparent  that 
space  research  can  have  a  tremendous 
potential  in  commercial  markets.  The 
rights  of  the  taxpayers  who  paid  for  this 
research  have  been  idly  discarded.  The 
monopolistic  aspects  of  this  disclosure, 
when  interpreted  together  with  the  Nq- 
vember  9,  1956,  Attorney  General's  /re- 
port to  the  Congress,  carry  a  warning 
to  our  competitive  free  enterprise  system. 
The  Patent  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics by  the  admission  of  its  chairman 
stated  that  the  subcommittee  has  not 
concerned  itself  with  the  monopolistic 
aspects  of  the  problem.  I  believe  this 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  problem 
and  not  an  element  to  be  ignored.  If 
the  Congress  is  not  to  be  concerned  with 
this  problem  then  who  is?  Should  we 
expect  big  business  who  is  receiving  95 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
research  and  development  contracts  and 
a  good  percentage  of  NASA's  contracts 
to  be  concerned  with  this  problem?  The 
Department  of  Defense  contracting  ofQ- 
cials  do  not  concern  themselves  with  this 
problem.  Should  we  expect  the  present 
General  Counsel  of  NASA  and  formerly 
Air  Force  General  Counsel,  to  assimie 
this  responsibility  in  view  of  the  Thomp- 
son Ramo  Wooldridge  Space  Technology 
Laboratories  contracts  which  he  suf>er- 
vised? 

Mr.  MiTCHiLL  has  made  this  rhetorical 
inquiry — Congressional  Record,  June  2, 
1960,  page  11755:  "What  more  can  the 
Government  want  for  itself?" — other 
than  a  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  license 
to  manufacture  and  use  the  invention 
for  governmental  purposes. 
Much,  much  more. 

Both  TVA  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  issued  exclusive  licenses 
for  industrial  piuposes.  This  has  aided 
TVA  to  take  inventions  off  the  shelf. 
In  addition,  this  House  in  tliis  Congress 
passed  S.  690 — a  bill  to  develop  new  uses 
for  agricultural  products  which  specifi- 
cally authorizes  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  grant  exclusive  licenses  for 
5  years  as  a  development  inducement  to 
get  the  very  few  agriculture  inventions, 
that  are  on  the  shelf,  off. 

The  Government  as  in  the  case  of 
NASA  where  it  owns  full  title  to  an  in- 
vention can  charge  royalties.  In  the  re- 
port of  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights 
entitled  "Patent  Practices  of  the  General 
Services  Administration"  there  are  re- 
cited several  incidences  of  the  Govern- 
ment collecting  cash  royalties.  For  ex- 
ample, one  incident  recites  how  the 
Government  paid  $250,000  to  the  Auto- 
motive Engineering  Corp.  for  certain 
patents  and  that  the  records  in  the  pos- 
session of  GSA  indicate  that  the  United 
States  received  from  these  patents  in 
cash  royalties  and  royalties  saved,  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $3  million. 

Where  the  operators  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  become  the  owners 
of  developed  inventions  incorF>orated  in 
the  plant,  a  nontransferable  license  to 
the  Government  to  use  the  invention  for 
governmental    purposes    hampers    the 


plants 
may 


bs 
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Government  in  disposing  of  its  surplus 
As  a  result,  the  Government 
forced  to  sell  the  plant  to  the 
operator  at  the  operator's  terms.  There 
m^ny  such  incidences  and  General 
has  found  that  it  must  retain 
to  the  develo(>ed  inventions  and 
low  incorporated  in  the  plants  In 
even  operate  the  plants  econom- 
As  a  result  of  experience,  Gen- 
Services  Administration  obtains 
*Jickel  Processing  Corp. — Nicaro 
operat  )r — a  license  to  reproduce,  trans - 
pjblish.  use,  and  dispose  of  tech- 
i^ormation,  know-how,  specialized 
and  proprietary  rights  devel- 
linder  research  and  development 
contracts  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
and  GSA  acquires  full  title  to  the 
rights,  both  foreign  and  domestic, 
inventions  arising  out  of  these 
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Property   Rights   in   Inventions, 
305,  carries  out  the  mandatory 
e    of    these    previous    sections. 
305  requires  that  each  contract 
into  by  the  Administration  shall 
effective  provisions  under  which 
en   report   containing   full    and 
e  technical  information  concern- 
inventions  and  innovations  be  made, 
this  reason  that  NASA's  re- 
contracts  contain  such  clauses, 
the  revision  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
in   its   contemplated   operation 
iiot  be  in  accord  with  the  other 
pijovisions  of  the  NASA  Act  of  1958. 

CONCLTJSTONS 

First.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
section  305  of  the  NASA  Act  does  not 
present  a  question  of  patent  law  as  to 
which  F  atent  lawyers  might  be  presimied 
to  have  special  competence;  instead,  it 
present;  a  question  of  Government  pro- 
curement policy  which  must  be  deter- 
mined vfif  the  Congress  in  the  public  in- 
terest 

Second.  Previous  declarations  by  the 

in  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

Act,  AEC  Act.   NASA  as 

in  1958,  the  TVA  Act,  and  other 

statutes  make  It  plain  that  the 

heretofore  has  determined  re- 

that  Inventions  made  through 

exp^diture  of  public  funds  must  be 

to  public  purposes  for  the  pub- 

,  and  not  to  the  enrichment  of 

favored    industrial    organiza- 


The  fact  that  the  Department 
without  statutory  sanction, 
administratively  a  contrary 
irovides  no  justification  for  its 
accepta^ice  by  the  Congress;  it  is  rather 
of  the  Congress  to  rectify  the 
o  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fallen. 


Fourth.  Allegations  of  need  for  the 
liberalization  of  section  305  of  NASA 
Act  of  1958  ignore  completely  its  express 
terms,  under  which  the  Administrator 
can  waive  title  to  any  patent  in  favor 
of  a  contractor  for  any  reason  which  he. 
in  his  unfettered  discretion,  considers  to 
be  in  the  public  interest.  If  any  amend- 
ment is  called  for,  it  is  one  which  would 
limit  more  precisely  the  range  of  discre- 
tion committed  to  the  Administrator. 

Fifth.  The  real  motivation  for  the 
contractor-inspired  drive  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  the  House  is  to  free  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  obligation  to  make  a  public 
record  of  giveaways  which  the  Adminis- 
trator may  be  pressed  to  make  to  favored 
contractor.s  and  plant  operators. 

Sixth.  The  folly  of  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  by  the  Congress  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OflBce  to  the  effect  that  no 
public  property  should  be  transferred  to 
private  parties  without  compensation 
unless,  at  the  very  least,  a  public  record 
IS  made  to  disclose  some  real  or  pur- 
ported justification  therefor. 

Seventh.  Accordingly,  the  proposed 
revision  of  section  305  of  NASA  Act  of 
1958   chould   be    resoundingly   defeated. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  not  blind 
them.selves  to  the  obligations  of  their 
public  trust  and  through  apathy  or  in- 
difference participate  in  this  giveaway 
of  public  property  rights  which  are  de- 
veloped by  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  herewith  a 
committee  print  of  a  conference  between 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  with 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.  Navy, 
on  the  Federal  patent  policies: 

Patilnt  Policies  or  QoviJUfMENT  Depart- 
ments Ajs'D  Agencies,   19C0 
Subject;   Conference  of  Senator  Russixi,  B. 
Long,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly, Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, with  Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover.  US. 
Navy. 
Place :  Office  of  Senator  Long. 
Time:  Friday.  April  8,  1960,  9  a.m. 
Present:  Senator  Ruaaell  B.  Long:  Vice  Adm. 
H   G.  Rickover;  Benjamin  Gordon,  econ- 
umlst.  Senate  Small  Businees   Commit- 
tee;   Robert  Hunter,   administrative   as- 
sistant to  Senator  Long,  Richard  Dasch- 
bach.  research  assistant  to  Senator  Long 
Senator    Lono.   Admiral    Rlckoyer.    I    want 
to  know  your  views  In  general  on  the  issue 
of  whether  you  believe  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment buys  research  and  development,  the 
Government  should  take   the  patent  rights 
or  sliould  permit  the  right*  for  commercial 
usage  to  go  to  the  contractor. 

Admiral  Rickovib.  First,  Senator  Long. 
may  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  matter  with  you.  I 
appreciate  testifying  In  your  office  where 
there  are  beautiful  southern  glrlB  and  the 
coffee  Is  flavored  with  chicory.  It  1b  very 
untiBual. 
Second.  I  have  no  prepcu-ed  statement. 
Third.  I  am  not  a  patent  lawyer  or  any 
other  kind  of  lawyer.  I  can  only  give  you 
ray  views  as  they  have  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  about  20  years  in  the  conduct  of 
research  and  development  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The   patent  situation  today   Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  waa  In  1789  when  our 
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Con.stltution  was  adopted.  At  that  time,  a 
patent  was  a  matter  that  primarily  con- 
cerned the  Individual;  Individuals  were  de- 
veloping single  items  In  a  prelndustrlal  age. 
Today,  the  development  of  patents  gen- 
erally Involves  large  corporations  and  or- 
ganizations. The  U  S.  Government  alone  Is 
currently  spending.  In  fl-scal  year  1960.  neEU- 
ly  $8  billion  for  research  and  development. 
To  grasp  the  significance  of  this  sum  bear 
In  mind  that  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
V  S  Gcrv'ernment  for  the  11 -year  period.  1789 
tn  1800  was  less  than  $6  million.  And  in 
mrxlern  times  the  level  of  U.S.  Government 
expenditures  did  not  reach  98  billion  imtll 
1936 

Over  the  years  I  have  frequently  wondered 
whether  in  this  modern  industrial  age 
patents  are  uf  important  for  Indu-strlal  or- 
ganizations as  would  appear  frr:m  the  state- 
ments made  by  patent  lawyers.  It  may  be 
that  the  patent  lawyers  are  overemphasizing 
the  present-day  value  of  patents  It  is  quite 
possible  our  Industry  would  not  be  hurt  very 
much  If  we  restricted  the  Itz-ms  that  are 
patentable.  I  believe  the  Important  factor 
for  an  Industrial  organization  Is  the  know- 
how  developed  by  it — the  trade  secrets  and 
the  technique?:  these  are  not  patentable 
qualities.  They  are  something  that  are  in- 
herent in  a  company,  in  Us  method.";,  in  Us 
management;  the  kind  of  machine  tools  It 
has,  how  It  uses  these  tools,  and  so  on. 
Where  the  facilities  are  owned  by  the  com- 
pany Itself,  and  where  the  know-how  Is  Its 
own.  the  Government  shouldn't  publish  that 
Information.  When  these  conditions  obtain. 
It  Is  possible  we  have  gone  too  far  in  making 
the  Information  public. 

Up  to  the  advent  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  1»46  and  the  Space  Agency 
In  1958  most  research  and  development  con- 
sisted essentially  of  adaptations  to  existing 
technologv'.  That  Is,  an  industrial  organiza- 
tion would  be  called  upon  by  the  Government 
to  take  an  Item  It  had  already  developed 
over  a  period  of  many  years  and  change  It 
to  a  new  or  Improved  Item  for  military  ap- 
plication. On  that  basis  there  was  consider- 
able Justification  for  the  entrepreneur  to 
maintain  his  background  patent  rights;  he 
was  merely  adding  a  small  novelty  to  an 
already  existing  Item.  But  with  the  coming 
of  atomic  and  space  science,  we  have  an 
entirely  different  situation;  we  are  now  deal- 
ing with  equipment  that  has  never  before 
been  used.  In  fact,  most  of  it  was  never  even 
conceived  of.  Consequently,  nearly  all  the 
money  for  developing  the  complete  Item 
comes  from  the  Ghovemment.  I  believe  In 
the  atomic  energy  field  about  92  percent  of 
the  money  being  spent  on  research  and  de- 
velopment Is  supplied  by  the  Government. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  I  consider  the  existing 
patent  jirovlsions  In  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
and  In  the  Space  Agency  Art  fair  and  valid. 

Where  the  Government  bears  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  co«t,  where  the  facilities  belong 
to  the  Government,  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment bears  all  the  rl.sk.  the  p>eople  should 
own  the  patent*.  The  American  people  are 
spending  their  money  for  the  rorearch  and 
development;  therefore,  the  patents  should 
belong  to  them. 

Senator  Long.  Would  that  92  iiercent  be  a 
conservative  figure? 

Admiral  Rickoves.  It  probably  Is.  We  are 
dealing  with  projects  and  with  Items  that 
are  novel,  that  have  never  before  been  de- 
veloped. Furthermore,  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  patents  are  being  developed  in  facilities 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: this  Is  another  oompelllng  reason 
for  rights  to  these  patents  to  Inhere  In  the 
US  Government. 

Senator  Long.  AdmlraJ.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  an  excerpt  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  a  patent  attorney: 

"May  I  remind  you  In  the  words  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  In  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  I  consider  these  truths  to 
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be  self  evident:  the  American  patent  system 
Is  as  old  as  our  country,  It  la  the  beat  In  the 
world.  It  Is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  free 
competitive  economy,  It  has  contributed  to 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world, 
it  has  helped  make  America  the  strongest 
nation  on  earth,  it  will  be  as  vital  to  our  way 
of  life  in  Che  age  of  space  as  It  has  been 
during  our  first  185  years  as  a  nation,  and 
any  propoaal  which  departs  from  the  basic 
fundamentals  of  our  patent  system,  no  mat- 
ter how  gilded,  must  be  stamped  out  as  a 
thistle  in  a  wheatfteld." 

What  do  you  think  of  this  statement? 

Admiral  Rickovex.  It's  a  good,  ringing 
Fourth  of  July  speech,  Senator  Long.  It  re- 
minds me  of  an  Incident  that  occurred  In 
one  of  the  German  states  about  150  years 
ago  As  part  of  a  thoroughgoing  reform  of 
the  Judicial  system.  It  was  proposed  to  abol- 
ish torture  as  a  means  of  obtaining  confes- 
sions from  persons  accused  of  crime.  A 
venerable  Jurist  bitterly  opposed  this  on  the 
grounds  that,  since  torture  had  been  used 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  must  be 
gnod.  Apparently,  this  man  believed  that 
anything  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time 
must  be  good. 

However,  we  are  not  discussing  the  patent 
law  per  se.  No  one  is  arguing  that  we  do 
away  with  our  patent  law.  We  are  merely 
discussing  application  of  that  law  when  the 
Government  spends  most  of  the  money  for 
doing  the  work.    This  Is  the  real  Issue. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  believe  that  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  the  Government  Is  pasrlng 
for  research  and  development  of  new  Items 
are  adequate  incentive  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors  to  develop  those  items 
to  the  best  of  their  ability? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes.  sir,  I  believe  a 
most  Imyxirtant  factor  motivating  a  com- 
p.iny  to  seek  out  and  undertake  research 
and  development  for  the  Government  Is  the 
realization  that.  Instead  of  spending  Its  own 
money,  it  now  obtains  these  funds  from 
the  Government.  One  frequently  hears  It 
said  the  Government  doesnt  pay  enough 
profit  to  companies  performing  research  and 
development;  that  whereas  the  Government 
allows,  say,  only  5  percent  profit  on  research 
and  development  contracts,  the  companies 
can  make  10  percent  or  more  on  ordinary 
commercial  or  Government  business.  But 
that  Is  not  a  valid  argument.  A  company 
may  spend,  say.  1  to  2  percent  of  Its  gross 
income  on  its  own  research  and  development 
work;  but  when  they  do  Government  re- 
search and  development  they  thereby  get 
large  additional  sums  of  money  to  do  such 
work.  In  this  way  they  enhance  their  com- 
petitive position  without  having  to  use  their 
own  money.  You  will  find  many  large  cor- 
porations where  the  level  of  Government  re- 
search and  development  they  do  Is  consid- 
erably more  than  they  spend  on  their  own 
research  and  development.  In  essence  Gov- 
ernment-financed research  and  development 
subsidizes  and  augments  their  own  research 
and  development  effort,  and  so  enhances 
their  competitive  position.  These  companies 
realize  that  In  order  to  stay  In  business,  to 
be  healthy,  to  prosper,  they  must  do  research 
and  development  work. 

The  very  fact  they  constantly  kecRon  urg- 
ing the  Government  to  give  Uiern  more  re- 
search and  development  contracts  despite 
the  supposedly  low  profit  rate  Is  ample  proof 
of  the  great  value  they  attach  to  obtaining 
such  contracts.  Our  large  corporations  are 
more  aware  of  the  desirability  of  doing  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  than  the 
small  companies. 

We  have  had  no  difficulty  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  getting  contractors,  large 
and  small,  to  do  research  and  development 
work.  In  fact,  many  of  them  are  constantly 
urging  us  to  give  them  such  work.  Further, 
a  number  of  companies  have  built  their  own 
facilities,  with  their  own  money.  Many  busi- 
nesses want  Government  research  and  devel- 


opment work  In  order  to  develop  a  strong 
position.  They  now  wish  to  extend  this  to 
the  atomic  energy  and  the  space  fields. 

Senator  Loko.  Contracts  themselves  are 
profitable,  but  those  contracts,  even  If  they 
do  not  have  private  patent  rights,  also  lead 
to  additional  products  if  these  companies  are 
forward-looking,  competitive  companies  de- 
veloping products  of  their  own  outside  these 
Government  activities.  Would  you  agree 
with  this  statement? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Yes,  sir.  They  develop 
many  Ideas  and  skills  from  this  Govern- 
ment-financed work;  also,  their  people  are 
being  trained  and  schooled  at  Government 
expense,  lliese  are  very  valuable  assets,  and 
the  reason  so  many  large  corporations  vie  to 
obtain  these  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. Now.  I  can  only  consider  this  prob- 
lem In  the  light  of  my  own  experience.  I 
have  never  had  a  single  case  where  the  pat- 
ent provision  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
influenced  a  company  not  to  undertake 
Government  R.  &  D.  work.  In  fact,  many 
of  the  very  same  companies  who  operate 
under  the  Deptu-tment  of  Defense  patent 
provisions,  which  are  far  more  liberal  to 
them  than  the  AJBC  rules,  not  only  accept 
research  and  development  work  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  patent  rules,  but 
even  urge  us  to  give  them  more  such  work. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  Indication 
that  the  companies  charge  you  more  to  do 
research  and  development  if  they  are  not 
p>«Tnitt€d  to  keep  proprietary  or  commercial 
patent  rights? 

Admiral  Rickover.  No.  sir;  1  know  of  no 
such  cases.  They  are  nearly  all  cost-plus 
type  contracts  and  the  fees  are  about  the 
same  throughout  the  Government.  Nor  do 
I  agree  with  the  statement  frequently  made 
that  unless  there  is  such  a  patent  provision, 
their  employees  will  not  work  assiduously. 
I  have  never  seen  an3rthlng  of  the  sort.  A 
man  who  has  an  idea  In  his  mind.  If  he  is 
worth  his  salt,  will  want  to  get  It  out.  He 
will  fight  all  obstacles  to  get  It  out;  It  really 
makes  no  difference  to  the  scientist  or  en- 
gineer one  way  or  another  because  the  com- 
pany gets  to  own  the  patent  rights  anyway. 

Now,  tl^e  companies  apparently  take  a  dif- 
ferent stand  toward  the  Government  than 
they  do  to  their  own  employees.  Their  own 
employees  must  sign  an  agreement  providing 
that  the  company  takes  title  to  the  patents 
they  develop.  Apparently  the  companies 
desire  better  treatment  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment than  they  accord  their  own 
employees. 

Senator  Long.  I  was  talking  to  a  young 
man  who  worked  for  an  oil  company  about 
Its  research  program.  He  told  me  that  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  company,  he  was 
required  to  sign  a  contract  that  said  that 
anything  he  developed  would  be  turned  over 
to  the  compyany.  Now,  he  said  that  he  didn't 
have  to  sign  that  contract,  but  he  felt  that 
If  he  was  going  to  take  the  Job.  the  company 
had  every  right  to  ask  him  to  sign  It.  And 
yet  his  attitude  was  that  If  the  company.  In 
turn,  was  going  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  a  project  to  be  wholly  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  It  was  no  more  immoral 
for  the  company  to  be  asked  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  the  patent  rights  than  It  was 
for  him  to  be  asked  to  let  the  company  keep 
the  patent  rights  If  he  went  to  work  for  that 
oil  company. 

Admiral  Rickovicr.  That  is  tantamount  to 
what  I  said.  I  agree  with  you  that  compa- 
nies In  the  employ  of  the  Government  should 
receive  the  same  treatment  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  they  give  to  their  own  employees 
In  Great  Britain,  as  yon  know,  there  is  a 
different  system.  There,  the  patent  rights 
for  work  financed  by  the  Government  belong 
entirely  to  the  Government;  the  Government 
licenses  Industry  and  even  shares  in  the 
royalties  industry  receives  from  non-Govern- 
ment applications.  In  Russia,  the  Oovem- 
ment,  of  course,  owns  all  patents.     So  here 
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we  have  three  different  patent  systen«  work- 
ing aide  by  aide.  I  know  of  no  evidence  In- 
dicating that  the  Brltlah  or  the  Riuslana  are 
being  held  back  becaiue  they  have  not  copied 
our  patent  system.  One  of  the  reasons  the 
Russians  have  been  able  to  make  rapid  prog- 
ress is  because  they  disseminate  technical 
Information  faster  than  we.  They  probably 
lead  the  world  In  the  thorough  and  rapid  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  engineering  In- 
formation. I  believe  this  Is  pretty  good  evi- 
dence there  Is  little  to  the  argument  that  un- 
less we  give  Industry  full  rights  to  patents 
where  the  Government  has  paid  for  the 
work,  our  economic  system  would  be  h\irt.  I 
doubt  that  very  much.  Perhaps  there  are 
too  many  patent  lawyers  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Long.  Here  is  another  problem 
that  concerns  me,  Admiral  Blckover.  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  I  had  a  company  work- 
ing on  something  that  could  conceivably  be 
of  Immense  value — for  example,  suppose  I 
was  trying  to  develop  a  new  fuel  that  might 
be  the  fuel  of  the  future;  perhaps  the  fuel 
that  could  put  a  satellite  Into  outer  space 
or  do  things  present  fuels  will  not  do.  If  I 
were  able  to  achieve  It  first  and  to  obtain  a 
patent  on  It,  that  patent  would  be  of  enor- 
mous value  In  future  years.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  my  competitors  were  working 
on  something  similar  to  that.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  would  be  an  Incentive  on  my  part, 
looking  after  my  pocketbook,  and  stockhold- 
ers, to  tell  my  engineers:  "Fellows,  don't  tell 
anyone  about  this  thing.  Hold  onto  It  imtll 
we  are  able  to  get  a  patent  on  It."  Does  It 
occur  to  you  that  that  logic  might  from  time 
to  time  operate  on  work  under  Government 
R.  it  D.  contracts? 

Admiral  Rickovkr.  Yes,  it  could,  except 
In  the  case  of  AEC  and  NASA  work.  In  these 
fields  the  law  places  ownership  of  patents 
Initially  In  the  U.S.  Government.  This  gives 
the  Government  the  opportunity  to  nuJce 
them  available  to  everyone.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  a  good  system  because  It  makes  new 
information  available  quickly.  Otherwise, 
there  U  the  possibility  of  withholding  In- 
formation. All  of  our  Industry  benefits  great- 
ly from  free  use  of  Government  patents.  As 
you  have  stated.  It  Is  essential  In  the  race 
with  the  Riisslana  that  we  do  not  handicap 
ourselves  by  delaying  the  emergence  of  new 
developments.  The  Russians  have  no  such 
handicap. 

The  object  of  the  patent  system  was  to 
further  hiunan  welfare  and  happiness.  Take 
the  medical  profession,  for  example.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  medical  profession  rarely 
patents  anything.  New  procedures,  tech- 
niques, and  instruments  developed  by  doc- 
tors and  medical  researchers  are  free  to  be 
used  by  anyone.  This  Is  a  noble  attitude  by 
a  noble  profession,  and  I  have  never  heard 
It  said  that  our  doctors  are  loath  to  Increase 
human  health  and  happiness  because  they 
woiild  not  receive  exclusive  right  to  their 
Inventions.  And,  to  Illustrate  the  human 
misery  that  can  result  from  undue  secrecy, 
there  Is  the  famous  case  of  the  first  prac- 
tical obstetric  forcei>s.  It  was  Invented 
about  1000  by  Peter  Chamberlen,  an  Bngllsh 
obstetrician.  It  was  kept  by  the  Chamber- 
lens  as  a  family  secret  for  nearly  a  century. 
They  wouldn't  let  anyone  else  know  about 
It.  So  here  we  have  a  case  where  countless 
mothers  were  subjected  to  needless  pain — 
pain  that  coxild  have  been  avoided  had  that 
knowledge  been  made  public.  But  the 
Chamberlen  family  kept  It  to  themselves  In 
order  to  retain  a  monopoly;  they  enriched 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  hiunan  misery. 
This  Illustrates  In  a  homely  sort  of  way,  a 
way  a  man  cant  understand  but  a  woman 
surely  can,  the  importance  of  not  with- 
holding information.  Today  I  believe  it 
would  be  considered  unethical  for  a  man 
in  the  medical  profession  to  try  to  patent 
something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Lowo.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Isn't 
It  true  that  when  most  doctors  develop  a 
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Adn^ral  RicKOvn.  Tea,  sir.  As  I  said,  the 
medics  1  profession  Is  the  most  noble  and 
ethical  profession.  Nearly  every  doctor  Is 
dedica^ed  to  Improving  the  health  and  hap- 
piness of  all  humanity.  I  believe  we  could 
well  a<  opt  the  same  principle  In  many  other 
fields.  We  would  do  well  to  have  our  scien- 
tists, dur  engineers,  our  Industrial  leaders, 
our  Gjvernment  servants,  and  our  educa- 
tionist }  emulate  our  doctors. 

Pvirttiermore,  you  must  bear  in  mind  we 

talking  about  the  ability  of  Industry 

obttiln  patents  when  they  use  their  own 

Kven  in  the  atomic  energy  field  or  In 

field.  If  you  spend  your  own  money 

title    to    the    patent,    except    for 

Last    year    more    than    half    the 

applications    In    the    atomic    energy 

'  vere    filed    by    private    industry.      We 

urge  Industry  to  spend  more  of  their 

nloney  for  research  and  development — 
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interest  you  to  know  that  90  per- 

patents  for  peaceful  applications  in 

energy  field  are  developed  by  10 

of  the  AEC  contractors.     There  have 

three  cases  where  contractors  have 

to    the    AEC     patent    provisions. 

objections  were  based  on  the  fact  that 

la  aguage   of  the  contract   was  too  all- 

that  the  language  took  In   more 

'raa  required  for  the  actual  perform- 

)f    the    contract.      These    three    cases 

Important  ones.    The  AEC.  I  under- 
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me  has  suggested  In  any  Instance   I 

of  that  Industry  can't  have  patents. 

sharx>en  the  problem  and  point  out 

real  Issue  Is  whether  patents,  the 

of  which   Is  paid  for   by  the 

,  belong  to  the  people  or  belong 

That  Is  the  real  Issue.    We  are 

dl^usslng  the  patent  system  per  se. 

there  is  here  Involved  a  mat- 
broad  national  policy.    At  present,  In- 
Congress  examining  the  patent  situ- 
we    are   permitting    ecurh    agency    to 
for  itself.    I  do  not  believe  Congress 
abdicate  Its  constitutional  rights  and 
and  permit  any  Individual  agency  In 
scutlve  branch  to  set  up  Its  own  rules 
by  perpetuation  over  a  period  of  many 
Onally  assiime  the  force  of  law  and 
used  as  precedents.    The  tendency 
agencies  Is  to  let  things  con- 
is  they  are.    It  is  easier  for  them  this 
Jiey  don't  have  to  think  or  to  hurt 
'8  feelings.    It  is  also  easier  to  have  a 
rule  such  as  the  Department  of  De- 
lias, rather  than  to  Judge  items  on  a 
I  believe  the  application  of  otir 
law  should  be  considered  as  a  general 
matter  for  the  entire  Federal  Govem- 
and  that  Congress  should  not  permit 
4gency  to  set  up  Its  own  rules.    That, 
,  Is  like  having  several  different  Fed- 
to  cover  the  same  subject, 
believe  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
the  patent  law  that  the  Government 
own  patents  resulting  from  work  it 
ced.     In  other  words,  the  Atomic 
Commission  and  the  National  Aero- 
and    Space    Administration    patent 
ure  In  consonance  with  the  law.  and 
otherwise,  as  some  would  suggest. 

Long.  Now,  Isnt  It  also  true  that 

amount  of  basic  research  and  devel- 

Is  not  patentable  at  all  until  it  has 

c^eveloped  Into  a  practical  application? 

RiCKOVES.  Yes,   sir.     And   that  Is 

have  so  many  companies  come  to 

0<^vemment,  urging  they  be  given  Gov- 

funds  to  do  research  and  develop- 
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ment    work;    this    will    give    them    a   better 
competitive  posture  In  Industry. 

Almost  every  area  In  Industry  Is  now  sub- 
sidized by  the  Goverment  and  since  they 
have  become  accustomed  to  subsidization, 
they  naturally  desire  patent  rights  also  be- 
cause this  further  helps  to  subsidize  them. 

I  believe  that  patents  should  generally  be- 
long to  the  Government  where  Government 
money  is  used  to  develop  them.  In  special 
cases  where  a  great  deal  of  prior  work  has 
been  done  by  a  company,  an  exception  could 
be  made.  An  exception  could  also  be  made 
in  the  case  of  small  business  If  this  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  Congress  to  preserve 
our  free  enterprise  system.  But,  aside  from 
these  exceptions,  when  the  Government  pays 
for  the  work  the  patent  should  belong  to 
the  Government. 

Senator  Long.  Now,  Admiral  Rlckover. 
where  you  have  several  contractors  w^orklng 
on  similar  problems  for  the  Government, 
each  one  of  whom  has  more  than  a  hundred 
scientists  and  engineers  working  In  their 
employe,  Isn't  It  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government  that  every  time  one  group  or 
one  team  of  scientists  and  engineers  dis- 
covers s<Mnetblng  new  that  Is  useful.  It 
should  be  inomediately  made  available  to  all 
the  others  so  that  they  can  start  working 
forward? 

Admiral  Rickovek.  Yes,  sir;  I  definitely 
believe  It  should.  This,  of  course.  Is  the 
Intent  of  Congress  in  appropriating  Govern- 
ment funds — that  they  be  spent  efficiently 
and  effectively.  Such  Interchange  of  Infor- 
mation will  add  to  the  efficient  and  effec- 
tive way  of  spending  Govenunent  money. 
Isn't  this  exactly  what  our  Industrial  cor- 
porations do?  Do  they  not  Immediately 
make  available  to  all  of  their  divisions  what 
each  division  Invents  or  learns? 

Senator  Long  Well,  would  there  not  be  an 
Incentive  If  a  contractor  could  see  the  possi- 
bility of  large  profits  for  himself  by  holding 
back  on  this  Information  until  he  can  patent 
It?  If  hundreds  of  millions  or  billions  of 
dollars  are  Involved,  wouldn't  there  be  some 
Incentive  to  hoard  and  to  conceal  what  he 
knows,  until  he  Is  In  a  position  to  protect 
himself  with  patent  rights? 

Admiral  RicKOvm.  Yes,  It  might  be,  and  I 
believe  there  have  been  cases — these  are  a 
matter  of  record — where  organizations  have 
held  inventions  back  In  order  to  protect 
their  future  competitive  position. 

Senator  Long.  I  believe  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  Defense  Department,  one  In 
charge  of  patent  matters,  who  had  been  with 
Industry  as  a  patent  lawyer,  mentioned  that 
some  concerns  find  It  advantageous  when 
they  have  something  very  good,  not  to  patent 
it.  but  to  hold  on  to  It.  feeling  that  when 
they  patent  It,  it  becomes  available  and 
other  people  then  start  finding  out  how  to 
achieve  the  same  thing  by  a  method  which 
would  get  around  that  patent. 

Admiral  Ricxovra.  I  believe  we  should  re- 
evaluate our  patent  policies  in  the  light  of 
the  present  situation — where  we  are  faced 
with  an  Implacable  foe  who  uses  every  means 
to  achieve  decisive  military  strength  as  fast 
as  possible.  It  Is  Important  In  this  critical 
stage  In  our  history  to  reconsider  the  patent 
policies  and  procedures  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  they  are  aiding  or  impeding  our 
national  progress.  Today,  there  is  no  essen- 
tial difference  between  military  and  civilian 
technology.  So  anything  that  holds  up  one. 
also  hurts  the  other.  As  I  said  previously, 
the  patent  problem  that  faces  us  today  was 
not  envisioned  by  the  Founders.  They  lived 
in  a  preindustrial  society — a  society  where 
a  patent  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  an  Indi- 
vidual, not  of  a  large  organization. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  idea  or 
any  Judgment  as  to  what  you  believe  the 
people  at  the  working  level,  the  actual  scien- 
tists and  engineers,  who  are  doing  the  tech- 
nical and  developing  work,  think  about  this 
matter  and  this  issue? 


Admiral  RrcKovm.  The  men  working  on  a 
Government  project  surely  know  It  is  the 
Uovernnxent  that  is  actually  paying  their 
salary.  I  have  never  found  a  lack  of  desire 
to  do  good  work.  Just  because  It  was  being 
done  In  a  Government  laboratory  instead  of 
a  private  laboratory,  or  because  the  work 
was  being  paid  for  by  the  Government. 
When  a  company  hires  a  man,  they  pay  him 
for  all  his  talents.  Including  his  ability  to 
invent. 

Mind  you.  sir.  we  must  stick  to  the  point: 
we  are  not  now  discussing  our  patent  sys- 
tem: we  f»re  only  discussing  whether  the 
Government  should  retain  rights  to  patents 
lor  which  It  pays.  To  the  Individual  scientist 
or  engineer  who  makes  the  Invention  or  con- 
tributes to  it.  there  is  no  financial  differ- 
ence anyway.  The  company  getc  the  patent 
rights:  not  he  If  he  Is  a  good  man,  If  he 
makes  an  invention  or  otherwise  makes  him- 
self of  greater  value,  he  will  be  promoted 
and  his  pay  Increased  whether  the  company 
Is  paying  his  salary  directly,  or  the  Govern- 
ment Indirectly. 

Senator  Long.  As  I  understand  your  posi- 
tion, from  your  last  statement,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment hired  a  contractor  to  develop  some- 
thing for  the  Government,  the  contractor, 
scientists,  and  engineers  are  actually  work- 
mg  for  the  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  contractor  Is  Interposed  between 
them  and  their  Government. 

Admiral  RicKOvrm.  Ye«.  sir  As  far  as  they 
ure  concerned,  they  do  the  same  In  either 
case,  and  get  the  same  treatment. 

Senator  Long.  In  other  words,  if  I  were 
11  scientist  working  either  for  the  AEC  or  a 
contractor  of  the  AEC.  I  would  be  smart 
enough  to  know  that  I  am  actually  work- 
ing to  develop  atomic  energy  for  the  US 
Government. 

Admiral  Rickovek  Yes,  sir.  There  Is  an 
analogy  between  this  situation  and  the  one 
that  obtains  in  education— one  of  my  favor- 
ite subjects,  as  you  know.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  a  self-admitted  lobbying 
organisation,  assumes  to  speak  for  the  teach- 
ers The  NEA  Is  constantly  saying  what  they 
suppose  the  teachers  to  be  thinking  The 
teachers  rarely  speak  for  themselves.  How- 
ever, I  receive  many  letters  from  teachers 
who  say:  "Please  dont  quote  me;  I  thor- 
oughly disagree  with  the  NEA.  but  I  am 
afraid  to  talk."  In  the  case  of  patents,  every- 
body Is  talking  for  the  scientists  and  engi- 
neers except  they  themselves.  The  patent 
lawyers  are  always  telling  us  what  the  scien- 
tists and  engineers  think.  Now,  I  happen 
to  deal  directly  with  many  scientists  and 
engineers;  I  have  not  heard  them  express  the 
thoughts  on  patents  as  espoused  by  the  pat- 
ent lawyers. 

Senator  Long  Would  you  care  to  elaborate 
further  on  what  you  do  detect  the  attitude 
of  scientists  and  engineers  to  be? 

Admiral  Rickover.  The  scientists  and  en- 
gineers? Why.  I  don't  believe  they  have 
ever  given  this  matter  serious  thought.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  anyway.  As 
citizens,  they  probably  would  prefer  that  the 
patents  belong  to  the  Government 

Senator  Long.  Well,  as  far  blS  they  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  smart  enough  to  realize 
whether  they  are  working  for  a  contractor 
or  for  a  Government  agency  directly  that 
they  are  working  for  the  Government. 

Admiral  Rickovek.  Yes.  sir  T^ls  is  simi- 
lar to  the  question  I  am  asked  about  our 
nuclear  submarines — whether  we  have  a 
morale  problem  with  the  sailors  because  they 
are  submerged  for  such  long  periods.  I 
answer  that  we  don't;  since  there  are  no 
psychiatrists  aboard  these  submarines,  the 
sailors  haven't  found  out  that  there  is  a 
problem,  so  there  Isn't  any.  Possibly,  If 
there  weren't  so  many  patent  lawyers,  we 
wouldn't  have  so  much  of  a  patent  problem, 
either. 

Senator  Long.  Admiral  Rlckover,  have  you 
given  any  thougM  to  the  problem  Involved 


In  some  of  these  contracts  where  It  Is  pro- 
vided that  the  Government,  In  letting  a  con- 
tract to  develop  some  Item,  will  accord  the 
Goremment  a  royalty-free  license  to  tlse  this 
item  for  the  Government,  but  that  In  no 
event  will  the  Government  be  permitted  to 
use  this  development  to  provide  services  to 
the  general  public? 

Admiral  Rickover  That,  of  course.  Is  the 
system  used  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
but  not  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Now,  Industry,  for  example,  gets  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  from  the  Government-ovraed  AEC 
patents  because  they  are  rapidly  made  avail- 
able to  everyone.  Many  new  developments 
In  the  atomic  energy  field  are  expedited  be- 
cause Industry  is  able  quickly  to  learn  every- 
thing that  has  been  developed  and  to  build 
on  that.  This  is  a  good  way  to  get  things 
dene  fast.  It  could  even  be  that  In  this 
revolutionary  and  rapidly  splrallng  scientific 
and  Industrial  age  this  is  a  faster  way  to  de- 
velop our  country  industrially  than  Is  pos- 
sible under  the  present  patent  system  with 
Us  restrictions.  Perhaps  our  patent  laws 
should  be  Investigated  to  see  if  they  serve 
the  intended  purpose  well. 

Senator  Long.  It  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  in  a  certain  contract — I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  was  the  usual  case,  but  an  excep- 
tion—conrernlng  the  develqpment  of 
weather  control  systems,  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop weather  control,  one  contractor  was 
able  to  obtain  a  contract  with  a  provision 
that  anything  developed  under  this  contract 
could  not  be  used  to  provide  general  services 
to  the  public.  If  we  are  ever  able  to  develop 
some  system  to  control  weather,  can  you  see 
much  use  that  the  Government  would  have 
for  weather  control,  except  to  provide  gen- 
eral services  to  the  public? 

Admiral  Rickovtr.  I  definitely  believe  we 
should  not  turn  over  any  element  of  weather 
control  to  a  contractor. 

Senator  Long.  Well,  the  Government  Is 
working  on  weather  control  methods,  Ad- 
niiral Rlckover.  Assume  that  we  eventually 
find  a  system  whereby  seeding  the  clouds 
might  make  the  rain  fall  in  the  area  where 
we  want  it  and  to  prevent  It  from  falling 
.somewhere  else  Would  It  not  be  rather 
extreme  for  us  to  have  a  provision  in  those 
contracts  that  the  device  which  the  tax- 
payers have  paid  to  develop  could  not  be 
used  for  their  benefit? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Such  a  provision  I  con- 
sider wrong,  sir,  because  it  is  tantamount 
to  the  taxpayer  underwriting  somebody  to 
kjet  a  patent  which  stops  the  taxpayer  him- 
self from  using  his  own  resources.  Such  a 
situation  should  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 
It  may  have  been  an  oversight  In  the  particu- 
hir  contract  you  mention. 

Senator  Long.  How  can  public  policy  per- 
mit any  such  private  patent?  Now,  Admiral 
Rickover,  your  achievements  in  developing 
the  atomic  submarine  are  rather  well  known. 
Have  you  found  that  the  Inability  to  ac- 
cord private  patent  rights  to  Individual 
contractors  has  impeded  the  development  of 
the  atomic  submarine? 

Admiral  Rickover.  Categorically,  I  say 
'  No  "  It  Is  the  same  as  the  case  of  the 
p.sychiatrists  in  submarines.  Having  never 
heard  about  this  situation,  I  didn't  know 
there  was  a  problem. 

Senator  Long.  Where  you  have  a  large 
number  of  contractors  working  on  parallel 
projects,  would  you  personally  feel  that 
progress  would  be  impeded  if  each  one  had 
the  right  to  take  out  patent  rights  and  have 
property  rights  in  the  secrets  they  devel<H>ed? 

Admiral  Rickovxb.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  there 
would  be.  With  the  eysftem  In  use  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  all  of  this  In- 
formation is  shared. 

Senator  Long.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  In 
persuading  anyone  to  share  what  he  develops 
as  fa&t  as  he  finds  It? 

Admiral  Rickovek.  I  didn't  know  until  this 
morning  there  was  any  difficulty. 


Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  knowledge 
of  problems  that  exist  in  any  other  field  out- 
side of  your  own.  where  private  contractors 
do  not  have  the  right  to  keep  patents? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  have  heard  there  are 
cases  in  other  fields,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  when  one  attempts  to  substan- 
tiate these  cases,  they  seem  to  evaporate.  In 
fact,  our  problem  In  the  atomic  energy  field 
is  we  have  too  many  contractors  who  want  to 
do  work  under  our  patent  conditions,  and  not 
the  other  way  around. 

Senator  Long.  So,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, you  have  no  knowledge  of  Einy  difC- 
culty  in  persuading  contractors  to  do  the 
work  for  you. 

Admiral  Rickover.  No,  sir.  I  have  diffi- 
culty keeping  contractors  away  who  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  give  them  more  work. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  any  questions. 
Ben? 

Mr.  Gordon.  Senator,  I  have  a  question, 
but  I  think  that  you  covered  it  already.  But 
this,  perhaps,  looks  at  It  In  a  more  general 
way  and  I  wonder  If  I  could  ask  it.  We  have 
received  complaints  that  the  policy  of  giving 
away  patent  monopolies  to  contractors  has 
a  tendency  of  hampering  the  dissemination 
of  new  scientific  and  technical  knowledge,  at 
least  until  it  can  be  patented  or  exploited. 
What  do  you  think  of  this?  Does  the  AEC 
policy  prevent  this  kind  of  a  situation? 

Admiral  Rickover.  There  is  a  definite  pos- 
sibility that  such  a  policy  can  hamper  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  engineering  In- 
formation. The  present  ABC  and  NASA  poli- 
cies tend  to  encourage  rapid  dissemination  of 
information.  This  Is  of  great  help  In  devel- 
oping a  new  technology.  Mind  you,  we  are 
talking  about  new  technology  which  it  is 
inctunbent  on  us  to  develop  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  a  national  standpoint.  We  are 
not  discussing  the  patent  situation  per  se. 
You  and  I  are  not  now  talking  about  doing 
away  with  our  patent  system.  We  are  merely 
discussing  whether  the  Government  owns  the 
pmtents  it  has  paid  for.  We  are  only  talking 
about  a  particular  aspect  of  the  patent  prob- 
lem. 

Senator  Long.  Do  you  have  knowledge  of 
any  companies  who  take  the  attitude  that 
they  are  not  Interested  In  doing  work  for 
the  Government  unless  they  can  keep  pri- 
vate patent  rights? 

Admiral  Rickover.  I  personally  have  never 
heard  of  any,  sir.  There  may  be  some,  but  I 
have  never  encountered  one.  If  a  company 
attempted  to  do  business  with  me  that  way 
I'd  go  elsewhere  without  a  moment's  delay. 
If  we  have  to  depend  on  any  one  company 
in  the  United  States  to  do  Government  work 
we  are  in  a  pretty  bad  way.  We  had  better 
see  to  it  without  delay  there  Is  another.  This 
issue  we  are  discussing  also  touches  on  the 
IH-oblem  of  national  Interest  versus  group 
Interest.  I  believe  too  much  of  group  Inter- 
est obUlns  In  the  United  States.  At  this 
critical  time  in  our  national  life  we  should 
not  permit  any  group  Interest  to  predomi- 
nate over  the  national  interest.  Because  If 
our  country  is  not  strong,  neither  will  any 
of  the  groups  in  our  country  be  strong.  They 
all  derive  their  strength  from  our  Nation. 

Senator  Long.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover.  You  are  always  frank,  and 
you  give  us  your  best  advice. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
HoLiiTEU)  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Udald  . 
for  45  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  ccmsent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks   in  the   Congressional 
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Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  BoLANV  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  DiGGS  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  McCoRXACK  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Levkrimg. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monagan.  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  Morrison. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  3018.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  make  advances  on  Gov- 
ernment insured  ship  mortgages:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  8,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2229.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  review  of  the  utilization  of  separate 
Army  and  Navy  ocean  terminal  facilities  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  for  general  cargo 
and  passenger  traffic;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

2230.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  relative  to  reporting  the  re- 
ceipt of  •11,912.21  from  the  underwriters  of 
the  F/V  Luce  Brothers,  owned  by  the  Pamp- 
co  Boats,  Inc..  in  settlement  of  two  claims  for 
damage  to  the  CGS3359,  pursuant  to  14 
U.S.C.  647(b);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

2231.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Conunerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  biU  to  provide  for 
emergency  authority  for  priorities  In  trans- 
portation by  merchant  vessels  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

2232.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  the  Im- 
provement, reconstruction,  and  utilization  of 
public  roads  to  provide  access  to  authorized 
Department  of  the  Army  water  resource  proj- 
ects"; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reporta  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pToper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Hoiise  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  480.  Resolution 
providing    for    the    printing    at    addlticxial 


copies 
session 
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prov 
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ment 

print^ 
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of  House   Report   No.    1251.   current 

without    amendment     (Rept.    No. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

EIAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 

House  Resolution  499.     Resolution 

for  printing  additional  copies  of 

hearings  entitled  "Review  of  the  Amer- 

fducatlonal  System";   without  amend- 

(Rept.    No.     1748).      Ordered    to    be 
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HAYS;  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 

House  Resolution  524.     Resolution 

the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 

the  biography  of  Taras  Shevchenko: 

iimendment  (Rept.  No.  1749).    Ordered 

printed. 

HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 

House  Resolution  534.     Resolution 

izing    the    printing    of    the    prayers 

by     the     Chaplain,     the     Reverend 

Braskamp,    D.D.,    at    the    opening 

daily  sessions  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

ves  during   the   85th   and   86th   Con- 

;     without    amendment     (Rept.     No. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 
HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87. 
resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
additional   copies   of    the   report    on 
growth,  and  price  levels;  wlth- 
ahiendment   (Rept.  No.  1751).     Ordered 
printed. 

HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admlnls- 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  89. 
resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
additional  copies  of  the  studies  on 
of   United    States    and    Soviet 
without  amendment   (Rept.  No. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 
HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminls- 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  691. 
resolution  authorizing  the  dls- 
of  certain  publications  now  stored  in 
fcftding  room  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
md  the  warehouse  of  the  Senate;  wlth- 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1753).     Ordered 
printed. 

PRIEDEL:    Committee  on  House  Ad- 

House  Resolution  544.     Reso- 

providing  additional  mail  clerks  for 

of  the  postmaster,  House  of  Rep- 

es;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

TRIMBLE:      Committee     on     Rules. 

Resolution  550.     Resolution  for  con- 

of  H.R.  12381,  a  bill  to  increase  for 

period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 

21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 

extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corpo- 

i^cM'mal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax 

without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1755). 

to  the  House  Calendar. 

MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 

umbia.    S.  2327.    An  act  to  amend  the 

eijtitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 

of  births  In  the  District  of  Co- 

and    for   other   purposes";    without 

(Rept.  No.   1757).     Referred  to 

Clommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

of  the  Union. 

McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 

S.  2439.    An  act  to  authorize 

teachers  in  the  puUic  schools  of  the 

of  Columbia  to  count  as  creditable 

for  retirement  purposes  certain  pe- 

of  authorized  leave  without  pay  taken 

teachers  for  educational  ptirposes; 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  1758).     Re- 

to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House 

State  of  the  Union. 

McMillan  :  committee  on  the  District 

Senate  Joint  Resolution   42. 

resolution  to  establish  an  objective  for 

the  development  of  the  District 

with  the  development  of  other 

in  the  Washington  metropolitan  region 

policy  to  be  followed  in  the  at  tain - 

thereof,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 

a^endment  (Rept.  Wo.  1759).    Referred 

Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  BURLSSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HJl.  8666.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  memorial 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  the  National  Capi- 
tal" to  provide  for  the  construction  of  such 
memorial  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1760).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  7624.  A  bill  to 
protect  the  public  health  by  amending  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  suitable  color  additives 
in  or  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribing  the 
conditions  (including  maximum  tolerances) 
under  which  such  additives  may  be  safely 
used;  with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1761) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stale  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  10952.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  National  Society  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  the  national 
headquarters  of  that  society;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1756).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  12530.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustment, 
in  the  public  interest,  of  rentals  under  leases 
entered  into  for  the  provision  of  commercial 
recreational  facilities  at  the  John  H.  Kerr 
Reservoir.  Virginia-North  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCL06S: 
H.R.  12531.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
H.R.  12532.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for    certain    property    losses    in    the    Tuttle 
Creek  Reservoir  project,  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GROGS: 
H.R.  12533.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
violation  of  that  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr  HOEVEN: 
H.R.  12534.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended,  for  1  year  and  to  author- 
ize Presidential  action  during  the  time  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  if  such  action  is  in 
the  national  'nterest  or  is  necessary  to  insiue 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

By  Mrs.  KEE : 
H.R.  12535.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939,  so  as  to  authorize  Group  Hos- 
pitalization, Inc.,  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  certain  dental  hospitals  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R.  12536.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  charges  for  local  advertising  for  purposes 
of  determining  the  manufacturer's  sale  price; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MASON: 
H.R.  12537.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  charges  for  local  advertising  for  purposes 


of  determining  the  manufacturer's  sale  price; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan : 

H.R.  12538.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr  SISK: 

H.R.  12539.  A  bill  to  implement  section  4  of 
the  act  approved  Decemljer  22.  1944  (Public 
No.   534,   78th  Cong),   as   amended;    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.HIESTAND: 

H.  Res  548.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  commitment  of  persons  to  men- 
tal Institutions;  to  the  CommllU-e  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  549.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
lor  the  expenses  of  the  Investigation  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  548: 
to  the  Committee  on  Houfc  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY. 
H.R.  12540.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santina 
Ferrara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.FINO: 
H  R.  12541.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 
Glusepix-  f^rraro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R.  12542  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zaha- 
roula  VasUakos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  INOUYE: 
H  R.  12543.  A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Mrs. 
Bi'.silli.'^a   L.   Babilla;    to  the    Committee    on 
Th'.'  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R  12544.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Nouruzi   Kodjababian   and   her  minor  chil- 


dren, BerJ.  Sona.  Ara,  and  Zaven  Kodjaba- 
bian; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TABER: 

H.R.  12545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Giordano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TOLLEFSON : 

H.R.  12546.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antig- 
one Apostolakl  Cassel;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

485.  The  Speaker  presented  a  petition  of 
William  Fitts  Ryan,  and  other  residents  of 
the  20th  Congressional  District,  New  York. 
NY.,  favoring  the  Forand  bill  (H.R.  4700) 
for  medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Many  Monrn  the  Sad  Pasting  of  Rowell 
A.  Billnpt,  One  of  the  Outstanding 
Bntinets  Leaders  and  Philanthropists 
in  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1960 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
sad  passing  of  Rowell  A.  Billups.  the 
South  lost  one  of  its  most  distinuuished 
and  outstanding  businessmen,  beloved 
and  respected  by  people  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

His  accomplishments  were  many.  In 
being  able  to  start  off  from  the  bottom 
and  by  sheer  determination  and  ability 
develop  and  bring  about  one  of  the  big- 
gest businesses  in  the  Nation,  which 
operates  in  over  14  States,  and  yet  lived 
a  life  of  an  honorable,  kind,  and  lovable 
man.  He  did  so  many  acts  of  kindness 
and  his  generosity  seemed  unending. 

People  in  all  walks  of  life,  leading  busi- 
nessmen, bankers.  Governors,  Congress- 
men, Lieutenant  Grovemors,  sheriffs,  and 
notables  from  many  States,  were  among 
his  mourners  at  his  fimeral.  And  yet. 
with  all  of  these  impoi-tant  men  and 
women,  there  were  people  in  most  mod- 
est circumstances  who  bowed  their  heads 
and  shed  tears  for  a  man  whom  they  had 
known,  loved,  and  respected. 

Mr.  Billups,  61,  was  the  founder  of 
Billups  Eastern  Petroleum  Co.  and 
Billups  Western  Petroleum  Co.,  which 
own  and  operate  a  chain  of  service  sta- 
tions in  14  States  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  throughout  the  South. 

He  was  a  native  of  Carroll  County  and 
was  the  son  of  William  A.  Billups  and 
the  late  Lillie  McKenzie  Billups  of  Car- 
roll County.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
University  of  Mississippi  and  served  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  during  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  Billups  moved  to  Greenwood  30 
years  ago  and  opened  his  first  service 


station  here  around  1932.  Since  that 
time  the  company  has  grown  until  today 
it  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest 
chains  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
country. 

He  was  known  throughout  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  for  his  active  civic  under- 
takings and  his  philanthropic  activi- 
ties. A  keen  businessman  and  a  widely 
read  student  of  economics  he  never  lost 
touch  with  the  economic  pulse  of  the 
business  world. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks  Club  and 
was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Mississippi  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  elevated 
to  this  position  at  the  State  meeting 
here  in  March  from  his  former  office  as 
vice  president  of  the  State  society.  He 
was  serving  his  second  consecutive  year 
as  chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army  ad- 
visory board. 

He  was  the  organizer  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Leflore  County  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Mississippi  Heart 
Association. 

Mr.  Billups  was  also  very  active  in  the 
Delta  Area  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
He  headed  a  drive  to  rehabilitate  and  ex- 
pand the  facilities  of  Camp  Tally-Ha  in 
1956  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
for  Mississippi  Vocational  College  for  a 
number  of  years  and  was  recently  elected 
to  board  of  directors  of  the  Greenwood 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  generous  contributor  to  civic  and 
charitable  causes,  he  endowed  a  heart 
i-esearch  laboratory  at  Tulane  Univer- 
sity known  as  Billups  Foundation.  He 
also  contributed  equipment  to  the  eye 
research  division  of  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Billups  had  extensive  farming  in- 
terest in  Leflore,  Carroll,  and  Sunflower 
counties.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
had  announced  plans  to  expand  his  busi- 
ness activities  and  erect  a  large  bowling 
establishment  here. 

He  was  an  avid  sports  fan  and  very  ac- 
tive in  the  University  of  Mississippi 
Alumni  Association. 

He  is  sui-vived  by  .his  widow,  Mrs. 
Grace  Ricketts  Billups,  one   daughter, 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Saunders;  two  brothers, 
Guy  C.  Billups,  all  of  Greenwood,  and 
W.  L.  "Buddy"  Billups  of  Hammond,  La.; 
one  sister.  Miss  Irene  Billups.  also  of 
Greenwood,  and  his  father,  W.  A.  Billups 
of  Carroll  ton  and  two  grandchildren, 
Chariot,  and  Rowell  Billups  Saunders. 

Few  men  in  our  time  ever  achieved 
what  Rowell  A.  Billups  achieved.  He  did 
not  live  for  next  week,  next  month,  next 
year,  for  life  was  every  day  and  he  made 
it  a  point  in  his  daily  life  to  make  this 
a  better  world  for  all  as  a  place  to  live. 

Seldom  did  a  day  pass  that  he  did  not 
go  far  afield  in  trying  to  help  and  assist 
some  person  in  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. With  all  his  achievements  in 
the  business  world,  he  had  a  deep  love 
and  affection  for  his  relatives  and  his 
friends,  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  be 
with  them  every  possible  moment.  He 
was  loved,  respected,  and  he  will  be 
missed  by  thousands  of  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 


Award  of  Contract  to  Mitsubishi  Co.,  of 
Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  LEVERING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1960 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  26,  1960.  I  requested  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  conduct  an  official  in- 
vestigation into  the  matter  of  unem- 
ployment in  two  of  the  counties  in  my 
district,  namely  Richland  and  Ashland. 
I  asked  for  this  survey  in  connection 
with  my  efforts  to  secure  for  the  Plym- 
outh Locomotive  Works  the  defense 
contract  to  supply  some  39  locomotives 
to  the  Panama  Canal  at  a  cost  of  some 
$4  million.  I  regret  to  say  that  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  the  Mitsubishi  Co., 
of  Japan  on  May  12. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  just  ad- 
vised   my    office    that    Richland    and 
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Ashland  Counties,  aforementioned,  on 
the  basis  of  its  investigation  are  labor 
surplus  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this  day  written 
to  the  Honorable  Wilber  Brucker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  as  follows: 

With  regard  to  the  recent  award  of  the 
towing  locomotive  contract  for  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Mitsubishi,  I  am  of  the  firm  opin- 
ion that  the  present  strong  feeling  in  Japan 
against  a  mutual  security  treaty  with  the 
United  States  Indicates  the  need  for  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  this  contract  award. 

We  cannot  overlook  the  gravity  of  the 
present  anti-American  feeling  In  Japan  11 
we  are  to  Insure  the  timely  availability  and 
delivery  of  this  equipment  so  vital  to  the 
canal's  operation.  This  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  makes  It  mandatory  that  the 
low  domestic  bidder,  the  Plymouth  Locomo- 
tive Works,  be  called  on  to  supply  all,  or 
certainly  a  significant  portion  of  thl«  es- 
sential equipment. 

On  June  6.  1960.  I  received  a  report  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Em- 
pl03rment  Statistics,  which  indicates  that  a 
serious  condition  of  labor  surplus  now  exists 
in  the  Plymouth  area.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pljrmouth  Locomotive  Works,  this  concern  so 
essential  to  national  security,  has  already 
been  forced  by  foreign  competition  and 
other  factors  to  cut  back  to  a  4-day  week. 
In  addition  to  laying  off  10  percent  of  Its 
working  force  during  recent  weeks. 

The  recent  deterioration  In  world  polit- 
ical conditions,  and  our  own  economic  con- 
dltlon«  at  home,  dictate  that  steps  be  taken 
before  the  situation  becomes  untenable  to 
insxire  the  continuing  operation  of  this  vital 
canal  facility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  the  Panama  Canal 
contract  been  awarded  to  Plsrmouth,  it 
would  have  meant  sc»ne  3  years  of  em- 
ployment or  about  1,117,200  man-hours 
of  work. 

And  as  I  have  contended  repeatedly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  Japanese  bid  on 
paper  was  $913,000  lower  than  the  Plym- 
outh bid,  the  Government  actually  lost 
money  by  awarding  the  contract  to 
Mitsubishi.  In  addition  to  the  $500,000 
which  would  have  been  paid  to  Uncle 
Sam  in  taxes  by  Pljrmouth  Locomotive, 
the  Government  would  have  collected 
some  $438,000  in  the  form  of  income 
taxes  from  employees  of  our  domestic 
firm.  We  could  also  add  to  this  the 
taxes  and  man-hours  lost  to  U.S.  sup- 
pliers and  their  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  if 
American  industry  and  our  standard  of 
living  are  to  survive  against  the  on- 
slaught of  foreign  competition,  we  must 
reexamine  the  definition  of  fair  and  free 
competition,  which  our  Government  says 
is  the  basis  upon  which  foreign  imix)rts 
are  received  and  foreign  bids  accepted, 
in  the  light  of  such  acts  as  the  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh -Healy 
Public  Contracts  Act,  neither  of  which 
applies  to  such  countries  as  Japan.  How 
can  domestic  industry  possibly  prevail 
if  conditions  that  represent  burdensome 
production  costs  are  imposed  by  law  upon 
one  competitor  and  not  upon  another? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  alarmed  by  the 
slowdown  in  our  industrial  plant, 
especially  in  such  basics  as  steel.  As 
important  as  good  international  rela- 
tions are,  current  trade  policies  to  win 
friends  and  influence  people  abroad  is 
placing  several  domestic  industries  and 
the  security  of  our  workers  in  Jeopardy, 
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$BktisRed  that  this  situation  will  de- 
__  further  unless  we  eliminate  cur- 
>olicies  which  are  entirely  con- 
)o  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 

^erican  Act,  and  to  restore  trade 
which  are  adequate  to  deal 

]  iresent  day  circumstances. 


Largest  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Chapter  Orfanizcd  This  Year  in  the 
Uni  ted  States  Given  Charter  at  Grafton, 
W.  Va.;  Maj.  Joteph  Tolbert  and  Sen- 
atoi '  Jennings  Randolph  Speak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hi)N.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  rr.  K  SENATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.June7,1960 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Grafton,  W.  Va.,  a  railroad  center  which 
has  SI  iffered  economic  difflculties  mainly 
as  a  consequence  of  rapid  technological 
chan{  e,  is  a  city  which  nevertheless  looks 
towaii  the  future  with  resolution  and 
optia  ism. 

Thr  citizens  of  Grafton  have  organ- 
ized I  n  economic  development  program 
aimec  at  attracting  and  developing  new 
Indus  ;ries  and  making  their  community 
a  mo-e  desirable  and  hopeful  place  in 
whicl  to  live. 

Pla  ring  an  imf>ortant  role  in  this  co- 
opera  ;ive  effort  will  be  the  Grafton  Jun- 
ior C  lamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  the 
large  t  Jaycee  chapter  to  have  been  or- 
ganizKl  in  the  United  States  this  year. 
The  i  0  charter  members  who  were  pre- 
sent© i  their  chapter's  charter  during  a 
banquet  ceremony  in  which  I  was  privi- 
leged to  participate,  Jime  6,  1960,  are: 
Calviii  C.  Smith,  president;  Herbert  C. 
Ball  ind  James  C.  Fawcett.  vice  presi- 
dents; Charles  E.  Walls,  secretary;  May- 
nard  D.  Slaven,  treasurer;  Nelson  L. 
Blanl;enship.  Manfred  K.  Bahmann, 
Glenii  H.  Bartlett,  Earl  R.  Carrothers, 
Floyc  George  Cozard,  William  L.  Demp- 
sey,  I  iobert  L.  Duckworth,  Jack  Edward 
Ellis,  Prank  M.  Faulkner,  Frederick  D. 
Ford,  Mark  Freeman.  Kenneth  F.  Fort- 
ney,  -larold  R.  Gillespie,  Don  R.  Har- 
man,  Teddy  Lee  Haddix,  Bill  Joe  Hill, 
Jereriial  Hines,  William  B.  Hawkins, 
Char  es  Richard  Isner,  Jr.,  Jasper  A. 
Kalo,  Elbert  G.  Knotts,  Darl  Robert  Lau- 
lis,  J.  N.  Liller.  Donal  Lee  Matthews,  Wil- 
liam Arthur  Matthews,  Otis  Max  Mur- 
phy, Delbert  R.  Moats,  Charles  Lowell 
Maso  \  George  Perko,  Derald  Floyd  Pol- 
ing. Donald  F.  Poling,  Cecil  W.  Phillips, 
Jr.,  Captaim  James  E.  Pappas,  James  M. 
Robii  ison,  Paul  Hansen  Resitrup,  Wilfred 
L.  St(  ad.  Carman  L.  McKinney,  Jack  W. 
McEkugal.  Donald  J.  Tansill,  James 
Tingl;r,  Warren  A.  Turner,  John  J. 
Uvegds,  Tony  Joe  Veltri,  Dorsey  Wayne 
Weaver,  and  Robert  M.  Wyckoff. 

As  guest  speaker  for  the  charter  ban- 
quet, we  heard  Maj.  Joseph  Tolbert  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  on  the  im- 
ports nee  of  SAC  to  our  national  defense. 
His  Illustrated  presentation  was  effective 
and  I  ighly  informative. 


The  charter  was  presented  by  Jack 
Stillman  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  imme- 
diate past  president  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  of  West  Virginia,  who 
made  an  excellent  talk  on  the  value  of 
the  jaycee  organization  in  the  State  and 
Nation. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Gerkin  was  the  clever 
master  of  ceremonies,  Phil  Lux  of  Fair- 
mont. W.  Va.,  represented  the  sponsoring 
chapter  from  that  neighboring  city. 

'Building  a  Better  West  Virginia"  was 
the  theme  of  my  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  my  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  speech  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  were  ordered  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Building  a  Bettes  West  Virginia 
(Speech   by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph   at 

charter  banquet.  Grafton  Junior  Chamber 

of    Commerce.    Grafton.    W.    Va..    June    6, 

19G0) 

You  are  now  officially  a  part  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  State  organlzatlona  of  the 
Junior  chamber  of  commerce  In  our  country. 
The  record  of  accomplishment  of  the  West 
Virginia  Jaycees  Is  a  notable  one — a  fact 
which  was  rightfully  acknowledged  at  the 
national  convention  in  Buffalo  last  year.  It 
is  a  proud  record,  and  one  in  which  an  ex- 
ample hrus  been  set  for  all  of  us  In  the  State 
In  carrying  out  the  theme  of  "Building  a 
Better  West  Virginia." 

The  job  of  going  on  from  hwe — the  task  of 
building  a  belter  West  Virginia — reels  with 
you  gentlemen  who  are  the  business,  indus- 
trial, and  professional  leaders  of  the  coming 
generation. 

Yours  is  the  generation  which  must  plow 
the  new  ground,  and  break  down  the  bar- 
riers as  our  own  Chuck  Yeager.  of  West 
Virginia,  broke  the  sound  barrier. 

And  yours  is  the  generation  most  fitted  for 
the  task.  Uncmcumbered  by  the  preconcep- 
tions that  often  Increase  with  the  years,  you 
are  free  to  search  for  new  solutions — as  did 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  when  he  invented 
the  telephone  at  the  age  of  28;  as  did  Henry 
Ford,  when  he  produced  his  first  motor  car 
at  29:  as  did  Dr.  Robert  liaynard  Hutchlns, 
when  he  was  appointed  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  at  30. 

These  men  found  youth  a  time  of  inven- 
tion and  initiative.  The  history  of  the  arts, 
of  science,  of  Industry  and  of  politics  records 
the  names  of  many  others — Aeschylus.  Gali- 
leo, David  Hume,  Francis  Bacon.  William 
Wordsworth,  Alexander  Hamilton — all  men 
who  completed  some  of  their  greatest  work 
before  reaching  the  age  of  30. 

This  is  an  age  in  life  when  you  are  pre- 
eminently suited  for  searching  out  new  so- 
lutions and  penetrating  established  bar- 
riers. One  of  these  barriers  opposing  our 
economic  development  has  been  our  tradi- 
tional reliance  In  West  Virginia  on  the 
basic  manufacturing  and  extractive  indus- 
tries and  the  rail  industry  which  serves  them. 
These  industries,  with  their  heavy  rate  of 
capitalUation  per  worker,  are  the  leaders 
in  the  process  of  automation. 

Therefore,  we  must  search  beyond  the 
basic  extraction  and  processing  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  to  the  secondary  stage  of  fab- 
rication and  manufacture  of  consumer 
goods.  It  Is  In  these  fields  that  opportuni- 
ties abound  for  the  development  of  locally 
owned.  Independent  small  businesses. 

In  this  respect  It  is  worth  noting  that  94 
percent  of  all  commercial  and  Industrial  es- 
tablishments employ  fewer  than  20  persons. 
while  a  total  of  97  percent  of  all  concerns 
employ  not  more  than  50  persons. 

Firms  with  50  or  fewer  employees  provide 
Jobs  for  72  percent  of  all  workers  and  ac- 
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count  for  78  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
sales  dollar  volume  in  the  retail,  wholesale, 
and  service  fields. 

Thus,  it  is  in  the  fields  of  the  service  and 
fabricating  industries  which  offer  opportu- 
nities for  the  development  of  small  busi- 
nesses that  we  must  look  for  the  long-range 
development  of  much  of  our  economy. 

In  this  respect  it  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
members  of  the  West  Virginia  Jimior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  have  been  among  the 
leaders  In  the  development  of  a  small  busi- 
ness Investment  corporation  under  the  pro- 
vl.'ilons  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  This  is  a  significant  step  toward  the 
realization  of  many  of  our  goals. 

I  have  little  fear  as  to  West  Virginia's 
future  while  several  thousand  young  men 
are  guided  by  the  Jaycees  In  providing  cre- 
ative and  courageous  leadership  In  the  fields 
of  Industry  and  business,  community  devel- 
opment, and  constructive  participation  In 
public  affairs. 


Senator    Symingion    Speaks    on    Equal 
Rights  and  Opporhinities  for  All  Amer- 


icans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  7, 1960 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  Senator 
Stuart  SvinNCTON,  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souii,  at  tiie  Third  and  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  Democratic  dinner, 
held  in  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  on  April  27, 
1960.  Senator  Symington's  statement, 
among  the  daily  releases  by  press,  indi- 
viduals, and  organizations  of  numerous 
analyses  of  the  civil  rights  is.sue.  is  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  into  the  funda- 
mentals and  scope  of  the  subject.  He 
forthrightly  concretizes  these  facts:  that 
the  civil  rights  issue  is  not  a  Negro 
problem;  it  is  an  issue  which,  without 
regard  to  age.  race,  color,  creed,  or  na- 
tional origin,  extends  to  and  affects  the 
opportunities  and  economic  well-being  of 
all  individuals  and  the  stature  and  jus- 
tice accorded  them  a.s  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  Senator  Symington  focuses  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  for  civil  rights  is 
man's  pursuit  of  human  dignity,  the  ex- 
plosive worldwide  issue  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Senator  Sybkngton's  address  follows: 
Equal  Rights  and  OppoRxuNrry  for  All 
Americans 

(By  Senator  Stuart  Symington) 

Upon  announcing  my  candidacy  I  said 
that  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
policies  and  programs  which  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

We  In  this  country  have  great  pride  in 
our  Statue  of  Liberty — the  promises  held 
forth  in  that  uplifted  torch. 

To  most  of  us,  nurtured  in  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  our  Constitution,  that  torch  is  dedi- 
cated to  equal  opportunity  for  all  citizens. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  also  a  statue  of 
dignity. 

For  over  300  years,  from  the  time  of  the 
pilgrims  to  the  present,  millions  of  new  citi- 
zens have  come  to  America. 


They  came  because  they  believed  that  here 
was  a  land  where  one  could  achieve  a  better 
life. 

And  In  the  main  they  found  It. 

Under  the  protection  of  law,  operating  In 
a  virgin  land  where  all  were  declared  to  be 
equal,  they  created  for  themselves  and  their 
Nation  a  prosperity  and  a  position  never 
before  attained  in  all  history. 

In  our  country  today,  most  men  believe 
they  can  go  just  as  far  as  knowledge  and 
their  skills  can  take  them. 

We  must,  however,  be  sure  that  we  plan 
to  develop  and  use  all  our  human  resources 
to  their  maximum  capabilities. 

This  Is  not  only  essential  to  our  position 
at  home,  but  also  to  our  position  abroad. 

We  are  faced  with  a  determined  antago- 
nist, totalitarian  communl.<^m. 

This  antagonist  exploits  our  every  weak- 
ness. In  order  to  achieve  the  goal  to  which 
it  has  been  dedicated  for  so  many  years — 
world  conquest. 

America  Is  the  last  real  p>ower  capable  of 
standing  between  the  Communists  and  world 
domination:  and  It  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  unless  we  decide  to  guarantee  op- 
portunity for  all  people,  we  may  well  lose 
it  for  all  people. 

Much  is  read  and  heard  these  day  about 
growing  unrest  and  brutality  in  Africa. 

In  that  great  continent,  larger  than  the 
United  States,  China,  and  India  combined, 
the  people  passionately  desire  human 
dignity — and  they  do  not  Intend  to  be 
stopped. 

Recently  I  visited  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East. 

Believe  me,  our  own  failures  in  this  regard 
are  hurting  us  in  these  crucial  countries. 

In  those  lands  the  problem — centered  In  a 
citizen's  unqualified  right  to  vote — is  now 
being  pointed  up  for  all  to  see. 

The  same  Is  true  In  America.  The  world 
Is  asking  for  the  views  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  nation  of  the  free  world. 

In  my  view,  equal  opportunity  goes  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  race  or  creed. 

A  man  capable  of  doing  a  particular  Job 
refu.-^ed  that  Job  because  he  is  too  old.  is  as 
much  a  victim  of  discrimination  as  a  man 
turned  back  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin. 

The  child  too  poor  to  go  to  college  is  as 
effectively  segregated  from  educational  op- 
portunity as  a  child  In  a  separate  school. 

The  barriers  to  equal  opportunity  are  not 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  country. 

They  sap  the  strength  of  all  our  States, 
and  of  our  Nation,  and  of  every  nation. 

If  we  could  change  this  course,  and  un- 
leash the  full  energies  and  ability  of  all  our 
people,  America's  economic  strength  wotild 
break  all  records. 

Here  Is  one  example: 

If  the  average  Income  of  Negro  workers 
equaled  that  of  white  workers,  $14  billion 
per  year  would  be  added  to  consumer  pvu-- 
chasing  power. 

And  equal  opportunity  for  able  and 
capable  workers  aged  60  to  65  would  add 
many  billions  more. 

Surely  these  are  worthwhile  goals — and  to 
attain  them  I  make  the  following  proposals 
in  three  main  areas: 

First:  Equal  opportunity  for  employment. 

We  should  establish  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments for  vocational  training  and  retrain- 
ing. That  training  should  be  available  to 
those  older  workers  who  need  new  skills, 
as  well  as  to  people  displaced  by  automation. 

The  Department  of  Labor  should  work 
more  closely  with  State  employment  boards, 
so  as  to  provide  special  Job  co\inseling  for 
older  workers.  At  the  present  time  this 
service  is  sadly  lacking  in  almost  all  States. 

There  should  be  an  end  to  racial  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  employment.  Any 
project  on  which  the  citizens'  tax  money  is 
expended  cannot  be  a  Tehlcle  for  perpetuat- 
ing bias. 


Second :  There  should  be  equal  opporttmlty 
in  housing. 

Slums  have  no  place  in  a  modern  America. 

These  slums  can  be  abolished  through  an 
Intelligent  program  of  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal.  Lower  interest  rates  on 
homebuUdlng  would  also  help  a  great  deal. 

Then  there  is  the  great  question  of  equal 
and  adequate  opportunity  in  education. 
Surely  all  of  us  want  to  see  an  America 
where  every  child  who  desires  an  education 
and  is  willing  to  work  for  it  should  have  the 
opportunity. 

The  criteria  for  school  and  college  educa- 
tions should  be  brains,  not  money. 

This  principle  was  recognized  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  I  would 
hope  to  see  this  act  eventually  broadened 
into  a  program  of  competitive  Federal 
scholarships. 

The  public  education  of  our  children — a 
principle  conceived  and  carried  out  in  our 
land  before  our  Federal  Constitution — should 
conform  to  the  established  law  of  our  land. 

The  rights  in  our  Constitution  should  be- 
long to  all  Americans. 

Every  person  in  the  United  States  should 
have  the  right  to  vote;  the  right  to  assert 
the  principles  of  collective  bargaining  in 
practical  fashion;  the  right  to  air  any  griev- 
ance; and.  of  course,  the  right  to  police  pro- 
tection against  any  and  all  violence. 

In  this  testing  time  of  history,  the  only 
real  hope  of  the  American  people  is  to  be- 
come and  remain  a  united  people. 

And  there  Is  no  stirer  road  to  national 
unity  than  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all. 

A  flrst-class  nation  should  have  no  second- 
class  citizens. 

You  and  I  remember  the  poem  on  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

That  poem  ends,  "I  lift  my  lamp  beside 
the  golden  door." 

But  what  good  does  It  do  to  keep  the 
lamp  lit  in  the  doorway  if  we  snuff  out  the 
lights  in  the  house? 

Let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  goal  which 
would  truly  represent  the  power  and  glory 
of  the  American  dream. 

To  that  end.  let  ours  be  a  land  where 
all  feel  welcome,  and  where  all  share  the 
same  hospitality  of  laws  and  customs  and 
care. 

This  is  the  way  to  really  use  our  liberty. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  house  you  and  I  believe 
In. 

That  is  the  house  we  want  our  children  to 
live  in. 


Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill  of  CoancO  for  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Colleges  DeliTers  Sig- 
nificant  Address  at  72d  Annual  Com- 
mencement of  Salem  (W.  Va.)  College; 
Receives  Honorary  Degree  With  Other 
Distinguished  Men;  President  Hurley  Is 
Commended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vmanriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1960 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  when 
Salem  College  at  Salem.  W.  Va.,  held  its 
72d  annual  commencement  on  May  27, 
1960,  four  distinguished  gentlemen  were 
awarded  honorary  degrees  during  the 
same  ceremonies  which  honored  the  1960 
graduating  class. 
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Dr.  George  D.  Heaton.  minister  in  in- 
dustry, Charlotte.  N.C.,  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  huznanics;  Dr.  Prank 
V.  langfitt,  a  Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  and  former  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humanities:  Philip  H.  Willkie.  of  Rush- 
ville,  Ind.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges,  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws:  and  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges,  received  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  pedagogy. 

As  a  graduate  and  director  of  Salem 
College,  situated  in  the  community  in 
which  I  was  bom  and  reared,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  council  of  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  of  Small 
Colleges,  I  felt  especially  privileged  to 
have  presented  Dr.  Hill  for  his  honorary 
degree,  which  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Dr.  K.  Duane  Hmley,  energetic  and 
youthful  president  of  both  Salem  Col- 
lege and  the  Council  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Small  Colleges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  in  presenting  Dr.  Hill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
were  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Remarks   by    Senator   Jennings    Randolph, 
Democrat,   or  Wist   Virginia  ,  PsKSENTUtc 
FOR  A  Degrei:  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill  at  thk 
Commencement   Services   of    Salem   Col- 
lege, Salem,  W.  Va.,  May  27,  1960 
President  Hurley,  members  of  the  board, 
faculty  members,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
students,  returning   to  Salem   College,   par- 
ticularly   at    commencement    time,    always 
brings  with  it  the  warm  reflections  of  other 
times.      The    four    wonderful    and    eventful 
years  spent  here  furnished  me  with  a  deep 
reservoir   of    memories    and   happy    associa- 
tions.    Therefore,  It  gives  me  an  especially 
keen  pleasure  to  present  for  a  deserved  honor 
a  new  friend  to  this  community  in  which  I 
was  born  and  reared  and  have  loved  so  well. 
A  person  in  public  life  Is  called  upon  to 
offer  many  presentations  and  introductions, 
some  of  which  are  merely  part  of  the  ritual 
of    American     life.     A    few    are    genuinely 
meaningful  experiences.    Seldran  have  I  been 
given  the  opportunity,  however,  to  present 
a  citizen  who  brings  such  uniquely  appro- 
priate  quallflcatlons  to   the   occasion    as   in 
this  instance. 

Most  of  Dr.  Hill's  adult  life  has  been  In 
the  service  of  education,  either  as  a  teacher 
or  administrator.  In  preparatory  schools  and 
small  colleges.  And  as  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  with  postgraduate  degrees  from 
Harvard  and  Columbia,  the  recipient  of  this 
recognition  is  thus  widely  experienced  In 
the  field  of  learning,  at  every  level,  and  in 
virtually  every  kind  of  private  Institution. 

Yet  his  energies  for  many  years  have  been 
devoted  largely  to  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  small  private  undergraduate  colleges 
such  as  Salem.  Such  a  liberal  uta  college  is 
a  uniquely  American  experiment  in  educa- 
tion, and  Judging  from  the  results,  it  is  an 
experiment  which  has  long  since  verified  its 
worth. 

It  is  no  accident  that  these  colleges  have 
found  In  Dr.  Hill  an  energetic  and  effective 
champdon.  And  It  was  a  timely  period,  in- 
deed, wlksn  Or.  HIU  was  enUstcd  in  this 
cause.  The  kirger  {Hivate  tnstttutlona  re- 
ceive a  propcrttonately  erer  grMter  share 
of  the  private  voluntary  contrlbutlona.  and 


the  public  institutions  advancing  at 
rapid  pace,  our  small  colleges  will 
difficult  times  ahead — as.  of  course,  they 
the  past. 
Executive  director  during  the  past  4 
the  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
::ollege8,  this  gentle  and  scholarly  man 
worked  diligently  and  devotedly  to  In- 
the  support  lor  small  colleges  and  to 
individual  institutions  to  achieve  re- 
accredltation.  As  a  product  of  his 
peri4nce  in  this  field,  especially  during  re- 
Dr.  Hill  published  last  year  his 
thoittative  book  on  the  problems  and  po- 
tentialities of  small  colleges.  "The  Small 
Collegi   Meets  the  Challenge." 

ig  Dr.  Hill's  rarer  qualities  Is  one  that 

virtually  unique  in  the  world  today.     He 

dilisently   trying  to  work   himself 

a  Job.    For  the  aim  of  the  council  is 

accreditation  for  all  of  its  mem- 

ud  thus  be  dissolved  in  5  years. 

pr  tsent  one  who  represents  the  best  of 

combinations  In  the  academic  world,  a  gen- 

equally  effective  as  teacher,  adminis- 

and  scholar.  Dr.  Alfred  T.  Hill. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
comm  ?ncement  address  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  Hill,  and  his  challenging  remarks 
were  timely  and  appropriate — "The  Col- 
lege aid  the  Community." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent 10  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAi  Record  the  inspiring  speech,  in- 
cluding the  well-deserved  testimonial  to 
Hurley,  in  the  form  cf  a  resolu- 
aHopted  by  the  CouncU  for  the  Ad- 
vance! nent  of  Small  Colleges  and  read  by 
Dr.  H  11  in  the  introductory  poition  of 
his  ad  iress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oU  }ws : 
The    College    and   the    Commtjnitt — Salem 

(W.  Va.)   College  Commencement  Address 

BY  Ai-'^RED  T.  Hill,  Mat  27,  1960 
introduction 

President  Hurley,  members  of  the  board  of 
tr\iste<s.  faculty.  distinguished  guests, 
f  riend! ,  and  members  of  the  graduating  class, 
I  brin(  you  the  greetings  of  the  Council  for 
the  A(  vancement  of  Small  Colleges.  With 
these  ( reetlngs  I  present  to  you  the  following 
resolul  Ion : 

'Dejr 


tl  e 
wis 
directors 


President  Hurley:  The  Council  for 
Ad|vancement  of  Small  Colleges  has  asked 
transmit  through  you  to  Salem  Col- 
following  resolution.     Tbis  resolu- 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  board 
of  the  council  in  regular  session 
neetlng  held  on  May  18,  1960: 

Dr.  K.  Duane  Hurley  has  ser\  ed 
faithfillly  as  the  president  of  the  Council  for 
the  Advancement  of  Small  Colleges  for  4 
years 

Whereas  his  wisdom,  leadership,  and  un- 
efforts  have  been  largely  responsible 
success  of   the   council   to   date   in 
to  its  members; 

Salem  College  has  contributed 
generotisly  to  the  welfare  of  all  members  of 
council  through  the  sacrifice  of  making 
and  energies  of  Its  president  avaU- 
the  Interests  of  a  group  of  small  but 
ignia4ant  colleges :  Be  it 

That  the   council   hereby   ac- 

a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 

K.  Du4ne  Hurley  and  to  Salem  College  and 

present  to  Salem  College  in  token 

ajppreciation  a  complimentary  member- 

the  council  from  July  1,  1960  through 

1962.' 
Cordially  yours. 

"Joax  Z.  Martiw. 
Vice  President.  ComneU  for  the  Ad' 
rancement  of  Small  Colleges." 
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"  'Be  iolved, 
knowlc  dge 
K.  Du4n< 
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the  communitt  or  outer  space 

In  my  first  draft  of  this  talk  to  you  this 
morning,  I  started  by  apologizing  for  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  think  of  any  way  In 
which  to  relate  a  small  college  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  community  of  the  universe  In 
an  age  of  outer  space.  I  felt  hopelessly  out 
of  date  becau&e  frankly  I  could  see  no  rela- 
tion between  Salem  College  and  the  various 
sputniks,  muttulks.  lunik*  and  other  man- 
made  satellites  racing  crazily  around  In 
space  these  days,  to  say  nothing  of  Venus. 
Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  well-known  characters  in  the  sky. 

However,  only  a  short  time  ago  I  visited 
a  small  college  campus  where  one  of  the 
feature  attractions  was  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory used  as  an  official  "moonwatch 
station "  to  track  these  artiflcial  satellites. 
The  young  astronomy  professor  who  dem- 
onstrated this  piece  of  equipment  to  a  group 
of  visitors  said.  "Yuu  are  now  looking  into 
outor  space.'  He  rather  scoffed  at  the  Idea 
that  there  was  anything  new  or  worthwhile 
on  the  far  side  of  the  moon.  And  he  suid, 
"The  first  m.in  to  go  up  in  a  spaceship  will 
be  very  much  disappointed.  He  will  be  able 
tu  observe  the  universe  only  through  a  tiny 
6  by  6  window,  whereas  here  on  this  hilltop 
we  are  observing  the  universe  around  a 
horizon  of  360  and  through  an  arc 
overhead  of  180".  In  fact,  we  are  trav- 
eling this  minute  on  the  best  spaceship 
ever  hivpntcd  and  we  have  been  all  our 
lives.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  look  up  to  see 
Infinitely  into  the  community  of  outer 
spnce  ■■  That  It  was — the  community  of 
outer  space.  As  I  looked  around  me.  I 
realized  that  the  50  or  60  other  observers 
were  not  the  local  neighbors  and  farmers  I 
had  supposed  them  to  be.  They  had  taken 
on  a  new  dignity  and  a  new  stature.  They 
were  all  10  feet  tall.  They  were  spacemen. 
In  Just  a  few  words  this  young  professor  had 
related  the  people  of  his  rural  community 
to  the  community  of  outer  space  and  he 
had  done  it  through  the  agency  of  a  little 
old-fashioned  telescope  in  a  small  church - 
related  college.  But  he  was  a  young  man 
with  a  liberal  arts  education.  Although  he 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  distance,  move- 
ments, and  composition  of  the  stars,  he  was 
not  so  much  concerned  about  these  triviali- 
ties as  he  was  about  the  meaning  and  pur- 
pose of  the  universe.  He  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  President  Sills  of  Bowdoin 
once  said.  "Excellent  teaching  In  wooden 
halls  Is  better  than  wooden  teaching  In 
m.\rble  halLs."  So  I  have  crossed  out  the 
apology  In  my  first  draft  for  not  being  able 
to  see  how  a  small  college  could  relate  itself 
to  the  community  of  outer  space. 

THE  international   COMM UNITY 

In  my  earlier  draft  of  these  remarks  I  also 
apologized  for  the  fact  that  I  could  not  de- 
fine community  in  terms  of  the  world  in  the 
international  sen.se.  However,  after  my 
recent  visit  I  had  to  cross  out  that  apology. 
too.  In  the  evening  I  attended  a  concert 
in  which  a  chorus  of  300  students. 
aliimnl.  and  teachers  were  on  the  stage.  The 
performance  was  being  broadcast  and 
listened  to  by  a  radio  audience  of  1.000 
people  within  a  radius  of  50  miles;  but,  in 
addition  to  this,  it  was  being  taped  and  the 
tapes  were  being  sent  to  135  radio  stations 
all  across  the  country  and  all  over  the  world. 
On  a  tour  of  the  campus  I  visited  the  lan- 
guage laboratory  where  students  with  the 
latest  electronic  equipment  were  being  In- 
structed In  French,  German.  Spanish,  and 
Italian.  That  evening  the  president  showed 
me  his  pictures  taken  during  a  3-month  trip 
around  the  world — not  Just  a  sightseeing 
tour — but  a  trip  visiting  educational,  reli- 
gious, and  medical  centers  In  which  alumni 
of  his  college  were  serving  in  important 
posts.  And  so.  you  see.  It  became  dramatl- 
caUy  clear  to  me  that  even  a  very  small  col- 
lege because  of  its  influence  and  active  par- 
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tlclpatlon.  co\ild  realistically  claim  cltizen- 
■hlp  as  a  member  of  the  world  community. 

THE    NATIONAL   COMMUNrTY 

Now  til  at  I  am  getting  down  from  the  sky 
and  back  from  the  International  scene,  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  more  at  home  as  I  de- 
scribe the  small  college  In  relation  to  a 
much  smaller  conununity— the  Nation.  Let 
me  describe  the  picture  for  you  briefly. 
There  are  about  2,000  colleges  of  all  tsrpes  In 
the  United  States  today.  Some  200  of  these 
have  fewer  than  600  students.  American 
colleges  range  in  age  from  Harvard  founded 
324  years  ago  to  the  University  of  South 
Florida,  which  has  a  president,  half  a  dozen 
deans,  a  faculty,  and  some  buildings — but 
no  students.  This  college  has  been  in  the 
making  for  over  2  years.  It  expects  to  open 
next  fall  with  1,500  students  and  have  an  en- 
rollment of  10.000  by  1970.  Today  there  are 
slightly  over  3  million  students  in  college: 
this  number  will  double  by  1970.  Today 
there  are  7.5  million  degree  holders  in  the 
United  States — 2  million  more  than  there 
were  10  years  ago.  Today  the  total  plant 
value  of  higher  education  is  $17  5  billion  and 
the  total  operating  coet  is  $5  billion.  Be- 
tween 1956  and  1970  the  Government  esti- 
mates we  will  have  to  spend  over  tl7  billion 
on  plant  and  facilities  In  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  higher  education.  In  1900  4 
percent  of  the  college  age  population  at- 
tended college;  by  1956  this  percentage  had 
increased  nearly  nine  times  to  35  percent; 
by  1970  it  Is  estlmatc-d  that  50  percent  of  all 
college  age  youth  will  be  In  college 

This  raises  the  question  of  why  young 
people  want  to  go  to  college  at  all.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  pretty  Ireshman  co-ed  in  a 
small  women's  private  southern  college. 
She  appeared  in  the  dean's  ouice  one  day  In 
tears.  "What's  the  matter?  '  asked  the  dear, 
kind  old  dean.  "Don't  you  like  your  room- 
mate?" "Oh,  yes,"  sobbed  the  child  "She's 
w-w-wonderful  "  "Well  then,"  said  tlie 
dean,  "perhaps  you  don't  like  the  food" 
"Oh  no."  walled  the  chUd.  "It's  deUclous." 
"Well  now  let  me  see."  said  the  dean.  "Are 
you  falling  in  any  of  your  courses?  "  "No. 
no,"  weeped  the  girl.  "I'm  getting  all  A's. " 
"Then  what  In  the  world  is  the  matter?" 
asked  the  dean.  "The  trouble  is,"  said  the 
little  darling,  "I  came  here  to  be  went  with 
but  1  ain't." 

Now  you  can  see  that  young  lady  had  the 
wrong  idea  about  going  to  college  in  the 
first  plaux.  In  fact,  her  case  was  almost  as 
pitiful  as  that  of  the  football  hero  whom 
the  coach  found  sitting  on  the  chapel  steps 
un  the  morning  of  commencement  day  In 
the  unmanly  act  of  crying  his  heart  out. 
"Why,  Joe,"  said  the  coach,  "what  in  the 
world  is  the  matter  with  you.  aren't  you 
happy?"  "N-n-no,"  sobbed  the  hero,  "I'm 
not."  "Well,  why  not?"  said  the  coach. 
"Look  at  you.  You  were  captain  of  the 
football  team  in  your  senior  year  You  were 
president  of  the  senior  class.  Today  you 
will  be  graduating  with  honors  Your 
family  and  friends  are  here  to  celebrate  your 
achievement,  and  all  year  you've  been  dating 
the  prettiest  girl  on  campus.  What  on 
earth  do  you  have  to  leel  sad  about?"  "Oh, 
I  know:  that's  all  true."  wailed  the  boy,  "but 
here  it  l.s  commencement  day.  and  Oh, 
Coach,  If  I  had  only  learned  to  write  my 
name"  Now.  you  see.  he  had  the  wrong 
Idea  about  going  to  college  too. 

A  lot  of  people  go  to  college  these  days 
because  the  word  Is  around  that  at  age  30  a 
rollege  graduate  earns  twice  as  much  money 
as  a  noncoUege  graduate  and  at  age  40  he 
earns  three  times  as  much.  As  far  back  as 
1953,  84  jjercent  of  the  top  corporation  Jobs 
went  to  college  graduates,  and  the  per- 
centage certal.nly  must  be  even  higher  today. 

Now  against  this  broad  background  what 
Is  happening  to  the  private  colleges  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  small  college?  The  figures 
tell  the  story.  In  1900,  61  percent  of  all 
student  enrollment  was  in  private  colleges; 


in  1968,  42  percent  of  the  students  attended 
private  colleges;  In  1870,  the  estimate  is  86 
percent  In  the  private  colleges.  In  other 
words,  in  the  short  span  of  about  three  gen- 
erations the  enrollment  picture  will  have 
been  completely  reversed  so  far  as  the  ratio 
of  public  and  private  education  is  con- 
cerned In  the  United  States.  And  what  does 
this  do  to  the  small  private  college?  It  puts 
it  at  the  crossroads.  Will  it  gradually 
dwindle  in  Importance  as  well  as  In  enroll- 
ment and  money?  A  hundred  years  from 
now  will  it  be  an  Insignificant  feature  of 
higher  education?  Or  will  the  small  college 
define  a  new  role,  clarify  Its  public  Image, 
and  Increase  the  effectiveness  and  Im- 
portance of  its  service  to  society? 

And  what  is  the  place  of  Salem  In  the 
national  community?  You  have  had  a  long 
history.  Your  alumni  include  Governors, 
Senators,  clergymen,  educational  leaders,  in- 
fluential people  In  all  walks  of  life.  How- 
ever, you  may  not  realize  that  in  the  last  4 
years  Salem — largely  through  the  leadership 
of  its  president — has  come  onto  the  national 
scene  in  higher  education.  It  was  President 
Hurley,  who  first  pointed  to  the  role  of  what 
he  described  as  "the  forgotten  college,"  and 
called  this  Institution  and  scores  of  others 
like  it  to  the  attention  of  the  CouncU  for 
Financial  Aid  to  Education,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  the  Influential  edu- 
ciitional  associations  across  the  country.  It 
was  because  of  his  Inspiration  and  leadership 
that  CASC  was  formed.  And  It  was  through 
CASC  that  the  story  of  Salem  and  Its  sister 
colleges  was  told  to  over  3  million  readers 
last  fall  through  the  publication  of  a  special 
supplement  in  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
publication  of  a  book  on  small  colleges.  It 
was  the  organization  which  yovir  president 
leads  which  2  weeks  ago  called  a  national 
conference  on  "The  Small  College  In  the 
Sixties  "  On  this  occasion  Arthur  6.  Flem- 
mlng.  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  was  the  luncheon 
speaker  on  "The  National  Interest  In  the 
Small  College."  Two  of  your  outstanding 
alumni  on  this  platform.  Senator  Jennings 
Randolph  and  Gov.  Cecil  H.  Underwood 
participated  in  the  program.  Philip  H.  Will- 
kie. the  national  chairman  of  CASC.  whom 
you  have  just  honored,  bestowed  a  special 
citation  upon  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
named  him  "The  Small  College  Man  of  the 
Year."  If  this  does  not  reflect  the  influence 
of  a  small  college  upon  the  national  scene. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  illustration. 

President  Hurley,  because  of  the  Improve- 
ment In  the  Salem  College  program  and  In 
recognition  of  the  points  I  have  Just  made, 
I  have  the  honor  to  deliver  to  you  this  check 
for  $1,000  from  the  United  States  Steel 
Foundation.  Tills  is  a  token  of  their  recog- 
nition of  the  achievements  of  Salem  Col- 
lege and  a  gesture  of  encouragement  for  the 
continuation  of  the  good  work.  You  will 
note  that  this  is  transmitted  to  you  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

the    TOWN    OR    LOCAL    COMMUNITY 

Let  us  turn  from  the  role  of  the  college 
in  the  national  community  to  the  role  of  the 
college  in  Its  local  community.  In  order  to 
Illustrate  the  Importance  of  the  coUege  to 
a  small  town,  let  me  describe  the  difference 
between  two  situations.  Suppose,  on  the 
one  hand,  you  have  a  State  with  a  imlverslty 
of  30.000  students.  In  this  case  you  have 
a  great  concentration  of  brainpower  and 
wealth  all  In  one  spot.  You  have  drained 
the  best  students,  the  best  professors,  and 
the  most  money  from  all  over  the  State. 
Perhaps  500  or  1,000  small  conununities  have 
contributed  their  talent  to  this  central  en- 
terprise and  are  individually  that  much 
poorer  for  their  sacrlflce.  Now  suppose,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  have  20  colleges  with 
1,000    students    each.     This    is    distribution 


and  decentralization.  You  now  have  20 
small  cultural  centers  all  over  the  State. 
This  keeps  the  best  students,  the  best  pro- 
fessors, and  the  money  at  home.  It  provides 
for  20  different  tmlts  of  leadership.  In  this 
case  you  no  longer  have  a  huge  cultural  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  an  Intellectual  desert:  you 
have  Instead  a  fertile  land  nourished  with 
a  multitude  of  local  springs  each  one  cf 
which  is  capable  of  expanding,  decreasing, 
adjusting,  or  changing  its  course  in  response 
to  local  needs.  Furthermore.  In  these  days 
of  easy  transportation  and  communication 
your  20  small  colleges  have  a  potentiality  for 
cooperation  and  pooling  of  resources  which 
in  effect  make  them  a  sort  of  network  of 
culture  or  in  a  rather  loose  sense  a  university 
spread  all  over  the  State.  This  is  the  way 
to  preserve  freedom,  promote  diversity,  and 
develop  initiative.  This  Is  the  way  to  keep 
higher  education  where  it  belongs— in  the 
hands  of  the  people  and  away  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  self-styled  professionals  and  free 
from  the  redtape  of  colossal  bureaucracy. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  two  sides  of  the  same 
picture  from  a  little  different  angle  now; 
the  cash  value  of  a  college  to  its  commtiniiy 
and  the  cash  value  of  a  community  to  its 
college. 

About  2  years  ago  George  Fox  College  in 
Oregon — a  CASC  college  with  about  150  stu- 
dents— estimated  that  its  total  local  spend- 
ing by  staff,  faculty,  and  students  contribut- 
ed $125,000  annually  to  Its  Email  town.  A 
conservative  estimate  among  other  Oregon 
colleges  indicated  that  the  value  of  a  col- 
lege to  its  community  was  about  $1,000  per 
student  annually.  I  understand  that  Salem 
has  conducted  a  study  indicating  that  it 
brings  about  $850,000  a  year  to  this  area. 
Furthermore,  a  college  of  this  sort  Is  a 
stable  industry.  It  is  hard  to  kill.  Salem 
is  72  years  old.  It  has  survived  two  World 
Wars  and  several  minor  ones,  to  say  nothing 
of  one  major  and  several  minor  economic 
depressions.  And  still  furthermore.  It  Is 
bound  to  grow  In  size,  quality,  and  Impor- 
tance In  the  future. 

Now  the  reverse  side  of  this  picture  shows 
that  a  city  In  Iowa  with  a  population  of 
6,000  raised  $73,000  fc»-  Its  college;  a  city 
In  Wisconsin  with  a  population  of  4,500  raised 
$120,000;  and  a  city  In  Indiana  with  40,000 
people  raised  $380,000  for  Its  college.  I  know 
that  this  community  Is  doing  a  lot  for  Salem, 
too,  and  I  mention  these  figures  merely  to 
show  you  that  you  are  in  good  company  all 
over  the  country. 

However.  President  Hurley,  a  local  com- 
munity sometimes  can  stand  a  Uttle  encour- 
agement from  the  outside  and  leadership 
from  the  national  level.  Therefore,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  at  this 
time  a  check  from  the  Kennecott  Copper  Co. 
In  the  amount  of  $5.000 : 

"Deax  Mr.  Httj.:  For  a  number  of  years  this 
company.  In  addition  to  its  program  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  has  offered  a 
measure  of  suppcx-t  to  liberal  arts  colleges  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  Uberal  arts  train- 
ing to  our  educational  system  and  to  Ameri- 
can Industry. 

•"nils  support  consists  of  a  total  of  $30,000 
appropriated  yearly,  divided  into  six  parts 
of  $6,000  each  which  are  awarded  on  a  non- 
repetitlve  basis  to  six  selected  liberal  arts 
colleges.  Various  criteria  are  used  In  the 
selection,  including  scholastic  standing,  geo- 
gnq>blcal  location,  and  excellence  of  the  job 
being  done. 

"In  each  year  among  the  colleges  selected 
there  has  been  one  that  has  been  nonaccred- 
Ited.  This  year  the  nonaccredited  school  is 
Salem  College.  Salem,  W.  Va. 

"We  take  pleasvue  in  transmitting  herewith 
a  check  for  $5,000  as  an  unrestricted  gift  to 
Salem,  for  transmittal  by  you  to  K.  Duane 
Hurley,  president  of  Salem  with  best  wishes 
for  the  fine  work  he  Is  doing. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  D.  East." 
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Although  the  money  itself  1b  Impcartant. 
the  symbol  of  Interest  and  encouragement 
from  a  major  corporation  to  the  people  of 
your  community  should  give  them  greatly 
increased  incentive  to  try  harder  and  do 
more  for  Salem  and  thereby  help  themselves 
both  financially  and  culturally. 

THE  CAMPUS    OR    COMMUNrTY    OT   SCHOLAKS 

Now  let  us  consider  the  campus  as  a  com- 
munity of  scholars.  What  is  a  college 
campus?  Is  it  an  area  of  so  many  acres  of 
land?  Is  it  a  collection  of  buildings  designed 
for  different  purposes?  It  is  both  of  these 
things,  but  even  more  important  it  is  a  group 
of  people,  young  and  old,  assembled  for  one 
main  purpose:  To  combat  ignorance.  I  re- 
cently heard  a  speaker  say  that  it  was  a 
mistake  for  a  college  president  to  address  his 
student  body  in  an  assembly  with  these 
words:  "The  college  Is  here  to  serve  you." 
This  smacks  too  much  of  the  &iadison  Avenue 
approach.  Perhaps  the  corner  drugstore,  or 
the  Hilton  Hotel  chain,  or  the  Broadway 
TheatM-  Is  here  to  serve  you:  but  that  is  not 
the  main  purpKise  of  a  college.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  college  Is  to  transmit  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  heritage  of  our  past  to  succeed- 
ing generations  and  to  advance  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  through  research  and  experi- 
mentation. The  trustees,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration are  all  dedicated  to  these  ends. 
They  are  the  trained  and  experienced  leaders 
of  a  campus  community,  and  the  students 
are  invited  to  Join  them  in  a  fellowship  of 
learning.  In  this  sense  the  entire  group  be- 
comes the  servant  of  society.  This  is  the 
proper  function  of  a  college. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Jones, 
former  president  of  Earlham  Ctollege,  "The 
role  of  the  president  is  that  of  head  of  the 
community.  Be  he  young  or  old,  he  and  his 
wife  become  the  parents  of  the  college 
family.  It  Is  his  responsibility  to  lead  the 
community  beyond  the  legal  and  philoeojAl- 
cal  relationships.  He  must  help  it  both 
intellectually  and  spiritually.  Through  the 
types  of  atmosphere  developed  he  must  help 
education  to  be  caught  rather  than  taught. 
Such  education  enkindles  the  Imagination, 
maintains  an  openness  of  mind,  inspires  a 
sense  of  vocation,  creates  compassion,  and 
invlgoratefl  the  will.  It  makes  poesible  'a 
society  of  learning  and  pioneering  that  con- 
tinues to  be  a  community  of  understand- 
ing whatever  the  prejudices  and  confusion 
of  the  world  about  it  may  be.' " 

And  while  I  am  talking  about  the  campus 
as  a  community,  I  wish  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  the  role  the  graduates  of 
a  college  can  play  in  creating  a  oommunlty 
of  support  for  their  alma  mater.  In  c»rder 
to  drive  home  thla  point  to  your  graduating 
class,  and  Indeed,  to  all  of  your  alumni,  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  65  living 
honorary  alumni  of  Salem  College  inviting 
them  to  Join  me  in  a  matching  and  incentive 
gift  program.  In  1959  Salem  had  about 
10.000  alumni;  the  college  solicited  one- 
quarter  of  them — 2,500;  one- fifth  (20  per- 
cent) of  those  solicited  made  a  donation; 
the  size  of  the  average  donation  was  $26; 
the  total  was  $13,600.  I  personally  will 
pledge  to  Salem  College  $1  for  every  point  of 
Increase  in  percentages  of  effectiveness  of 
solicitation  you  achieve  among  your  regular 
alunmi  for  the  year  July  1,  1960  through 
June  30,  1961.  If  you  should  achieve  the 
impossible  and  go  up  by  80  percent,  I  would 
owe  you  $80.  I  invited  all  the  other  hon- 
orary alumni  to  Join  me  in  this  same  way, 
and  I  am  now  pleased  to  report  my  results: 
I  have  three  checks  and  pledges  totaling 
approximately  9500  to  present  to  you  as 
,1  challenge  gift. 

THX  coicicuNrrT  or  iNNim  spacs 

When  Dr.  Hurley  asks  me  to  do  a  Job,  I 
try  to  be  thorough.  Ttkervton,  having 
started  you  off  in  outer  space  and  brougbt 
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easy  stages  down  to  earth,  then  to 

c  [>untry,  then  to  your  local  oommunlty, 

;:  len  to  your  campus,  I  feel  it  is  now 

1  air  for  me  to  conclude  my  remarks 

ktlng  the  college  to  the  community  of 

space,  namely,  you,  the  members  of 

duatlng  class. 

4  years  at  Salem  have  given  you  a 
understanding    of    your    own    heart, 
nilnd  and  soul.     Thus  the  college  has 
related  to  the  community  of  Inner 
It  has  helped   you   to   clarify   your 
I  ind  appraise  your  strengths  and  weak- 
It  has  helped   you   to  decide   what 
you  will  stand  for  and  what  things 
11  not  stand  for.     It  has  helped  you 
:(|uire   information,   develop    skills,    re- 
tastes,   and  sharpen  your  critical 
creative  powers.     In  this  way  the  col- 
helped  you  to  explore  the  far  reaches 
■  space  which   are  Just  as  vast  and 
important  as   the  universe  of  outer 
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have    attended    a    great    college.      A 
is  great  not   because  of  the  size   of 
catnpus  or  the  magnificence  of  its  build- 
but   because   of    the   substance   of   its 
program.     A   college  is   not   great 
of  the  salaries  of  Its  professors,  but 
of    the    scholarship,    character    and 
of  its  faculty.     A  college  is  not 
because  of  the  number  of  courses  in 
e  but  because  of  the  traditions 
,  scholarship,  religion,  and  pub- 
it  has  upheld.     A  college  is  not 
because   of    the    achievements    of    its 
alumni  or  trustees,  but  because  of 
Intellectual    and    moral    content    of    its 
These    things    are    the    seeds    of 
The  aim  of  all  education  is  the 
of  goodness  and  wisdom.     Or  to  put 
way  It  is  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
and     goodness — not     In     terms     of 
slave   state   of   2,500   years    ago,   but 
of    American    democracy     today, 
^orth  of  a  college   must  be   measvired 
degree   to  which   it  helps   the  Indi- 
and  society  to  a  maturity  in  the  realm 
and  Ideals.     This  Is  what  I  mean 
I  say  you  have  attended  a  great  college, 
now  as  your  chart  and   compass   to 
you  through  the  communities  of  both 
and   outer  space  which   lie  ahead   of 
leave  you  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul: 
W^iatsoever   things  are  true,  whatsoever 
are    honest,    whatsoever    things    are 
>7hatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatso- 
1  hings  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be 
virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
things  •   •   •  and  the  God  of  peace 
be  with  you." 
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rHE  HODSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7, 1960 


McCX^RMACEL  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  thb  anchors  of  democracy  in  the  Pa- 
cific |tnd  in  the  world  is  the  Republic  of 

Philippines.  This  small  nation 
whic^  imderstands  both  the  East  and 
the  V  rest,  has  made  Invaluable  contribu- 
to  democracy  and  to  understanding 
throtgh  such  eloquent  spokesmen  as 
Presilent  Garcia  and  Ambassador  Ro- 
mulo  No  nation,  large  or  small,  has  a 
bette-  understanding  through  bitter  ex- 


perience in  the  ways  and  the  menaces  of 
communism  than  do  our  friends  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  all  know  that  many  of  the  sources 
of  democracy  in  the  Republic  of  the  Phil- 
ippines were  the  religious  organizations 
of  all  faiths  through  their  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare  estab- 
lishments. 

During  the  last  great  war,  many  of 
these  institutions  were  severely  damaged 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  These  institu- 
tions also  provided  invaluable  relief  to 
American  soldiers  and  civilians.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  satisfaction  and  piide  to 
know  that  our  country  has  seen  fit  to 
recompense  these  worthy  institutions 
and  has  awarded  claims  which  in  sub- 
stantial part,  at  least,  permit  the  re- 
storation of  their  facilities  and  reim- 
burse them  for  services  rendered  to  our 
soldiers  and  civilians. 

These  awards  have  been  made  through 
a  series  of  congressional  acts  in  which  I 
have  been  proud  to  play  a  leading  part, 
beginning  with  the  Philippine  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1946,  PubUc  Law  303  of 
the  82d  Congress:  Public  Law  211,  83d 
Congress;  Public  Law  997,  84th  Con- 
gress, and  finally  by  Public  Law  884  of 
the  85th  Congress  which  provided  for 
the  transfer  of  $3,750,000  to  the  War 
Claims  Fund  to  pay  remaining  awards 
by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mi.5sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  21.  1958.  a  list 
of  the  religious  claims  paid  as  of  that 
time,  and  a  list  of  unpaid  pending 
claims. 

I  am  advised  that  the  unpaid  claims 
were  all  certified  to  the  Treasury  on 
October  29,  1958  and  have  now  been 
paid.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  me,  therefore,  to  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time 
a  final  statement  with  respect  to  the 
claims  of  the  religious  groups  and  organ- 
izations, and  to  these  acts  of  Justice  and 
equity  by  our  Government  to  our  Philip- 
pine friends  and  allies  of  all  faiths  and 
denominations. 

A  breakdown  of  the  amounts  paid  to 
the  several  religious  groups  Is  as  follows : 

Catholic •24,629,034.70 

Protestant 4,062.718.02 

Jewish. lis,  129.  68 

The  list  of  claimants  to  whom 
amounts  have  been  paid  is  as  follows: 

Claims  Pad 
kokan  catholic 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

of  Llngayen 

Institute   of    the   Davighters 

of   Jesus 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

of    Leyte 

Immaculate  Conception 

Anglo-Chinese  Academy.  _ 
Cong,  de  Religiosas  Domlnl- 

cas  de  Sta.  Cat.  de  Sena.. 
The  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop  of  Manila 

Hospital    de    San    Juan    de 

Dlos 

Community  of  the  Sisters  of 

St.  Paul  de  Chartree 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

of  San  Fernando 


Amount 

of  award 

•79,  839.  71 

63,  129.  56 

75,  063.  66 

30,  734.  37 

622,  780.  75 

1,245,323.30 

931,921. 12 

1,250,263.23 

6,  773.  32 
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Claims  Paid — Continued 
ROMAN  CATHOLIC— continued 

Amount 

Cong,  de  Religiosas  IClslon-  of  award 

eras  de  Santo  Domingo •184,428.83 

Congregation  of  the  Reli- 
gious of  the  Virgin  Mary..  684,  646.  03 

Franciscan  Slaters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception 39.919.39 

Institute  de  Hermanas  Au- 
gustlnas  Tereciarlas  de 
Filiplnas 108,880.06 

Roman     Catholic     Prelature 

■Nulllus"   of    Iha 28,  322  62 

Beaterlo   del   Santlslmo   Ro- 

sarlo 137,663.  15 

Foreign     Mission    Sisters    of 

St.  Dominic,  Inc 194,174  64 

Foreign  Mission  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  (St.  Paul's  Hos- 
pital)     1.315.523   15 

Madres  Sierras  del  Esptritu 
Santo  de  la  Ador,  Per- 
petua 500.00 

Corfxjracion  de  PP  Augusti- 

nos 1.  113.774.30 

Society  of  St.  Oolumbon 107.561.91 

Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd  - 304.789.55 

Community    of    Benedictine 

SUters.. 803.605.68 

Servants  of  the  Holy  Ohoet.  161.  790.  33 

Malson  de  la  Salle  College...  304,  469.  02 

Christian    Brothers.. , 148,998,92 

Daughters  of  Charity  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul 1.667,507.07 

Society  of  the  Divine  Word..  518.798.38 

Assumption  Convent,  Inc 554,038.61 

Ateneo  de  Cagayan 482,  558   18 

Missionary      Canonesaes      of 

St.  Augustine 1.  033,  597  81 

Franciscan     Missionaries     of 

Mary 204,  960  83 

The  Belgian  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries  -. 60,179.54 

Ateneo  de  Manila 1,954.860.95 

Coleglo  de  San  Jose 331.418.22 

Isabelle  Cultural  Corpora- 
tion   935,  229.  10 

Corp.  de  Padres  Domtulcos  de 
Fil.  and  Dniv.  of  Sto. 
Tomas 1,  292,  575.  12 

San  Beda  College... .__  73,979.60 

Knights  of  Columbus 115,874.55 

Catholic    Vicar    Apostolic    of 

Mt.    Province 287,667.64 

Kl   Coleglo   de  San   Juan  de 

Letran 583,016.54 

The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Caga3ran 205.541.23 

The  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 

of  Zamboanga 391.500.75 

El  Observatorlo  de  Manila 365,  324.  98 

Ateneo  de  Naga 73,882  07 

The  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Jaro 455.  825   59 

Corp.    de    Padres    Domtnlcos 

de   Filiplnas 109,726.70 

Congregation    of    Iiiisslon    of 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 229,  581.  93 

Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate.  8,  814.  37 

The  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop  of    Cebu 372,318.19 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of    Upa 666,675.59 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

of    Surlgao 131.019.68 

The  R<xnan  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Nueva  Caccres..  216,657.96 

The  Roman  Catholic  bishop 

Of    Nueva    Segovia 800,485.52 

La  ProTincia  de  San  Nicolas 
de  Tblentino  de  las  Islas 
Filiplnas  de  la  Orden  de 
Padr^  Agvutinos  Recole- 
tos 163.609.  17 

The  Boman  Oatholic  Mslwp 
of    Tuguegarao 370,891.92 


CLAIMS  Paid — Continued 
ROMAN  CATBOLio — oohtlnued 

Amount 
The  Roman  Oatholic  btehop  of  award 

of  Luoena •2GS.21S.  19 

Catholic  Women's  League  of 

the  PhUipplnes.  Inc 21,450.00 

Agustinlan  Recollect  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Philip- 
pines   47,523.91 

Coleglo  de  Santa  Rosa  de 
Manila,    Inc   530.767.31 

Total 24,629,934.70 

PROTESTANT 

Hog  Baptist  Church 20,  862.  01 

Seaside  Baptist  Church 3,871.00 

Cosmopolitan  Student 
Church 36,  912.  98 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society  of  Protestant 
Episcopalians 218,  277.  91 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 20,908.32 

Mary  Johnston  Hospital 12,482.50 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Philippines-  637,  723.  43 

General  Conference  of  Sev- 
enth Day  Adventists 884,816.98 

Young     Women's     Christian 

Association  of   Manila 24,892.40 

Bishop  Mission  District  of 
Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  In  United  SUtea 
of  America 227,926.14 

Sllliman  University  and 
Board  of  Foreign  Mission 
of  Presbyterian  Church  In 
United  States  of  America.  365. 860.  43 

Board  of  Foreign  Mission 
of  Presbyterian  Church  in 
United  States  of  America.  57,558.31 

Board  of  Foreign  Mission 
of  Presbyterian  Church  in 
United  States  of  America.  5, 363.  46 

Board  of  Foreign  Mission 
of  Presbyterian  Church  in 
United  States  of  America.  297.  740.  34 

American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions    139,910.62 

American     Baptist     Foreign 

Mission    Society 689,191.00 

St.   Stephen's  Chinese  Girl's 

School 23,275. 11 

Women's  Division  of  Chris- 
tian Service  of  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  and 
Church  Extension  Meth- 
odist Church 440,478.32 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
Presbyterian  Church  In 
United  States  of  America.  30,  477.  82 

Central    Philippine    College.  105.  408.  50 

Philippine  Union  Mission 
Corp.  of  Seventh-day  Ad- 
ventists   25,121.92 

Nabulao  Baptist  Church 8,025.00 

Union  Theological  Seminary.  56,  818.  52 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
"New  Jerusalem" 810.00 

Philippine  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Methodist  Church.  200,  000.  00 

Northwest  Philippines  An- 
nual Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church 42,500.00 

Northern  PhillpiMnes  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church 57,500.00 

Union  Church  of  Manila 27,  600.  00 

Philippine  Mission  Churches 
of  Christ 5,000.00 

Hlnoba-an  Baptist  Church..  1,485.00 

Dlnaluplhan  Methodist 
Church 626.00 

Total 4.063,718.03 

(In  addition,  there  have  been  In  claims 
and  paid  total  amount  of  •2,993.60  to  some 
Individuals.) 


Claims  Paid — Continued 
jrwisH 


National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board 

Jewish  Community  of  the 
Philippines 

Total 


Amount 

of  award 

•96,  147.  26 

17,  982.  32 


113,  129.58 


CoDfressmaii  Bowles  Sees  U.S.  Lethargy 
Ending;  Hails  Student  InTolTement  in 
Issues  in  82d  Smith  College  Commence- 
ment Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  7. 1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, our  distinguished  colleague  from 
CMinecticut,  the  Honorable  Chkstek 
Bowles,  delivered  the  82d  commence- 
ment address  at  Smith  College  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Sarah  Bowles,  was  one  of  the  graduates. 
I  am  sure  that  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  interested  in  the  address  of  the 
former  Cjrovemor  of  Connecticut  and 
Ambassador  to  India  and  Nepal,  and, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  it  in 
the  Record  : 

AoDRKSS  BT  Hon.  CiusTia  Bowles 

President  Mendenhall,  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  honored  guests,  alumnae, 
pyarents,  and,  most  especially,  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  it  is  a  very  real  pleasure 
to  Join  you  here  in  Northampton  for  this 
last  official  occasion  of  your  college  careers. 

Since  yoxir  first  assembly  here  In  the  fall 
of  1966,  I  have  come  to  know  many  of  you 
and  to  feel  personally  involved  with  Interest, 
affection,  and  pride  in  much  that  you  have 
done. 

When  President  Mendenhall  asked  me  to 
speak  to  you  today,  I  was  well  aware  of  the 
traditional  requirements  of  commencement 
speakers:  To  view  current  affairs  with 
proper  concern;  to  worry  modestly  about  the 
inheritance  you  are  being  hsmded  by  our 
own  generation  (so  powerfully  represented  on 
commencement  occasions  by  trustees,  par- 
ents, and  alunuiae);  to  stress  that  this  par- 
ticular class  Is  at  a  crossroads  In  history, 
that  old  habits  have  become  quite  obsolete, 
and  that  new  and  Imaginative  wa3rE  of  doing 
things  must  be  developed;  and,  finally,  to 
call  upon  the  graduating  seniors,  whose 
thoughts  are  properly  concerned  with  new 
Jobs,  sununer  trips,  and  husbands,  to  step 
up  to  save  the  world  before  it  Is  too  late. 

This  year  speakers  from  the  University  of 
Maine  to  the  UnlTerslty  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia can  be  expected  to  sound  an  additional 
note.  They  will  be  saying  from  hundreds  of 
platforms  such  as  this  that  our  moral  values 
are  not  what  they  should  be.  and  If  anything, 
that  they  are  slightly  worse  than  they  were 
last  year. 

I  wish  I  could  promise  something  drama- 
tically dlffo'ent  from  all  of  this  in  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  But,  In  fact,  the  common- 
place outline  I  have  given  jrou  represents 
some  profound  truths  along  with  the  cliches. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  in  most  walks 
of  our  national  life  we  have  not  been  doing 
nearly  as  well  as  we  should.    It  is  also  true 
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that  oMi  complex  and  explosive  world  is  in 
urgent  need  of  your  fresh  energy  and  vUlon. 
If  some  of  what  I  have  to  say  appears  dis- 
turbing, let  me  also  stress  my  deep  convic- 
tions that  In  future  years  our  potential  for 
good  far  outweighs  the  formidable  dangers 
we  face,  that  you  are  very  fortunate  Indeed 
to  be  starting  your  adult  lives  in  this  period. 
that  the  problems  we  face,  although  vast, 
and  unfamiliar,  can  be  mastered,  and  that 
the  process  of  accomplishment  can  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  worthwhile  t.\slts  any 
generation  has  ever  tackled. 
I 
Although  pessimism  has  always  been  dis- 
tinctly un-American,  and  I  think  properly 
so,  everyone  knows  that  we  are  facing  pro- 
found changes  and  that  the  cour.-o  oi  events 
has  never  beer  less  clear  Views,  assump- 
tions, hopes,  and  expectaiioiis  which  succeed- 
ing generations  of  Americiins  have  taken  for 
granted  are  being  Jolted  abruptly. 

This  situation  is  not  unique  in  American 
history.  Indeed,  my  generation  faced  some- 
thing similar  In  the  early  thirties  when  the 
sudden  collapse  of  our  economy  shocked  us 
out  of  our  easy  assumptions  that  money,  at 
least  for  the  fortunate  few.  grew  on  trees. 

But  the  present  challenge  Involves  far 
more  than  Jobs,  pay  increases,  and  material 
comforts.  Now  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, our  destiny  is  tied  to  that  of  hundreds 
of  nillUons  of  other  human  beings  whose  ob- 
jectives, hopes,  and  fears  appear  different 
from  our  own,  biit  who.  like  ourselves,  are 
contending  with  new  forces  cT  massive 
strength  and  uncertain  direction. 

The  situation  we  face  Is  new  and  formi- 
dable. But  what  gives  me  the  cautious  con- 
viction that  we  will  learn  to  deal  with  It  ef- 
fectively are  precisely  those  qualities  In  the 
.American  character  which  have  enabled  us  to 
cope   with   lesser   challenges  in  the  past. 

Throughout  America  a  major  reexamina- 
tion Is  now  underway  in  earnest.  I  have  felt 
it  not  only  In  college  camotises  like  this  one. 
but  In  the  crossroads  and  byways  around  the 
Nation.  In  btwes,  and  in  supermarkets.  In 
grocery  stores  as  well  as  at  C  ipital  cocktail 
parties. 

This  reexamination  sirike.s  me  as  partic- 
ularly hopeful,  because  this  time  more  and 
more  thoughtful  Americans  are  digging 
deeper  Into  the  true  nature  of  the  challenges 
which  we  face.  The  vastly  oversimplified 
views  of  the  world  struggle  which  most  of  us 
had  accepted  without  .serious  question  are 
now  giving  way  to  a  much  more  sophisticated 
and  realistic  consideration  of  what  we  are  up 
against. 

n 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  stages  of  Ameri- 
can thinking  about  world  affairs  which 
succeeded  one  another  In  the  1950's. 

Ten  years  ago  this  month  the  North 
Korean  army,  armed  and  directed  by  the 
Kremlin,  struck  without  warning  across 
the  southern  border.  Suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  hard,  ag- 
gressive  nature  of  world  communism. 

Before  the  Korean  invasion,  we  had  com- 
fortably assumed  that  Soviet  military  power, 
although  great,  was  not  likely  to  be  used. 
As  a  result,  our  military  forces  had  been  re- 
duced below  the  danger   point. 

In  our  hurry  to  redress  this  error,  we 
adopted  a  narrowly  militaristic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  challenge  which  confronted  tw. 
Constructive,  creative  programs  such  a£  the 
Marshall  plan  and  point  4  were  down- 
graded. The  new  emphasis  was  on  military 
force,  military  alliances,  and  military  think- 
ing.     This  In   Itself   set  the  national   mood. 

By  definition,  military  problems,  being 
highly  specialized  and  shrouded  in  secrecy, 
largely  belong  to  generals,  admlraLs.  and 
heads  of  government.  Since  the  challenge 
of  world  communism  was  accepted  as  a  mili- 
tary challenge,  there  was  very  little  that  the 
ordinary    citizen    could    do    except    pay    his 
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(jheerfully  and  hope  that  the  military 
really  knew  their  Jobs. 
atalln'B  death  we  gradually  moved 
a  much  broader  Interpretation  of  the 
contest.         As       Mr.       Khrushchev, 
to  "bury"  us  economically  rather 
llltarlly.   we    became   less   concerned 
previously  assumed  Inevitability  of 
ll(tary    struggle,    and    more    and    more 
over  the  Soviet  rate  of  growth 
newspap>€rs      outdid      one      another 
ally  In  portraying  the  burgeoning  So- 
e:onomy    and    editorially    In    worrying 
hi>w  we  could  stay  ahead 

this  broader  view  of  the  chal- 

vas  a  long  step  to'vard  reality.  It  still 

American  citizen  in  the  role  of   an 

but  not  yet  directly   involved,   by- 

Economic   problems,   like    military 

n.^.    appear   inflnliely    complex.     They 

belong  to  the  great  corporations,  the 

abor  unions,  and   to  the  distant  Fed- 

ivernment. 

world  contest  remained  remote  and 

to  most  Americans. 

I  am  sadly   mistaken   we   are   now 

developing  a  broader  view.     We   are 

lug  to  suspect  that  the  future  may  not 

etitled  by  the  nations  which  can  set  off 

t  rocket <  or  produce  the  mos-t  bath- 
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are  beginning  to  understand  that  the 

goes   beyond   both   i^uns  and    butter 

funrlamental    issue    of    the    relative 

of  our  society  compared   with  others 

the  world. 

s   broadest   and   most  realistic   sense 

tween   two  widely    varying   Interpre- 

of   the  meaning  of  life;    one  which 

In  the  Inherent  dignity  of  the  hu- 

ndlvldual,    the    other    which    believes 

an   was  born   to  serve   the  state. 

ntly.    our    attention    Is    shifting 

the   question   of   how  our  society   can 

to  what  we  Americans  have  to  offer 

nej»lectlng   the    mechanics    of   sur- 

the  pertinent  question   is   not   simply 

tut  why. 

in 

■e  consider  the  new  frame  of  reference 

Ich    national    policy    will    Increasingly 

dered.   we    have,   I    believe,    grounds 

cautious    optimism.      The    pertinent 

s  which  we  must  ask  ourselves  con- 

e  role  of  the  Individual   in  American 

and    our   history    gives    us    grounds 

slderable  confidence  In  what  the  In- 

al  can  accomplish  once  he  is  alive  to 

faces  him. 

his  reeiard.  I  think  It  Is  proper  for  me 
that  history  will  probably  be  more 
toward    yotir    parents'    generation 
uany  of  you  have  been 

all,  we  were  tota'ly  untrained,  your 

and  I,  for  the  kind  of  world  we  have 

live   in  and  even  help  manage. 

all   due   respect   to   Yale   University, 

remember   little  that  I   or  my   fellow 

learned  there  that  was  relevant  to 

in  which  we  were  to  live  our  adult 

Nor  was  there  anything  In   the  roar- 

enties  into   which  most  of   us   grad- 

to  prepare  us  for  the  economic   col- 

and  social  dislocations  of  the  thirties. 

world    Involvement    again    In     the 


In  spite  of  our  unreadiness  in  terms 

history  required  of  us.  I  think  our 

will  stand  up  well  under  scrutiny. 

generation    broke   with    130    years   of 

to  put  Isolationism  behind  us  in 

affairs.     My   generation   took    action, 

of  economic  and  social  distress,  to  give 

depth    and    meaning    to    our    national 

My  generation  pioneered  In  the  post- 

irorld  with  the  bold,  creative  concepts 

Marshall  plan,  NATO,  and  point  4. 

he  mutual  security  program. 

some   of    ovir   more    economically 
members    view   some   of   our    techno- 
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logical  achievements  with  considerable 
alarm.  Our  cows,  they  say,  give  too  much 
milk,  and  our  new  machines  produce  too 
much  steel. 

Unquestionably  we  have  been  Inadequate 
to  many  of  the  tasks  which  demanded  at- 
tention. Including  the  rather  obvious  one 
of  putting  the  world's  hungry  children  in 
touch  with  the  extra  milk. 

Nevertheless,  on  behalf  of  your  parents 
and  the  rest  of  oiu-  generation.  I  hope  you 
win  not  be  too  severe  on  us.  We  rose,  un- 
evenly and  fitfully  It  Is  true,  but  we  rose  to 
tasks  which  were  historic,  and  let  us  hope 
we  continue  to  have  the  will  and  capacity 
to  rise  to  additional  tasks  in  the  years 
ahead 

IV 

Yet  lets  face  It:  In  perhaps  the  ino«t 
crucial  area  of  all.  our  performance  has 
been  dangerously  weak.  In  our  efforts  to 
deal  with  a  vast  agenda  of  new  and  un- 
lumil.ar  problems,  we  have  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  those  very  human  values 
which  ire  ba.slc  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
.  ;ir  American  st>clety. 

We  have  not  only  condoned  the  slick  oper- 
ator and  cynical  manipulator.  In  a  back- 
handed sort  of  way,  we  have  glorified  them. 
Indeed,  we  have  adopted  the  semantics  of 
niaierlallsm  and  manipulation  to  explain 
Si)nie  ot  our  most  admirable  actions.  It  Is  as 
though  we  have  felt  It  necessary  Uj  Justify 
decency  by  proving  that  the  real  reasons 
for  our  actions  are  not  as  decent  as  they 
might  seem. 

Thus  we  argue  that  the  time  has  come 
to  grant  our  Negro  citizens  flrst-claas  citi- 
zenship not  because  they  have  been  waiting 
for  180  years  since  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependeuce  asserted  that  all  men  are  cre- 
itcd  equal,  but  because  the  colored  majority 
oi  m.mkind  is  said  to  be  breathing  down 
our  necks 

l!i  order  Ut  win  public  support  for  ur- 
gently needed  scholarships  for  our  college.s 
and  universities,  we  call  the  legislation  the 
Ni'tional  Defense  Education  Act  and  fit  It 
i.n:  w.th  ana-Communist  disclaimers  and 
loyalty  oaths 

liistead  of  proudly  presenting  our  foreign 
aid  program  for  what  it  Is — an  earnest  effort 
to  help  new  nations  ease  poverty.  Illiteracy, 
and  disease  s<i  that  they  can  remain  free 
within  their  own  cultures — we  explain  that 
our  real  purpose  Is  to  buy  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  the  United  Nations,  or  to  keep 
restless  pe<jple  from  asking  hard  questions, 
or  to  fill  empty  bellies  on  the  cynical  as- 
sunipti  >n  that  well-fed  foreigners  will  more 
easily  toler.itc  the  injustices  and  harass- 
men  ts  .>f  the  feudal  societies  In  which  they 
live  and  thus  Join  us  in  support  of  the 
status  quo 

E\en  If  we  tct  out  Uj  do  the  wrong  thing 
in  world  affairs  like  hiking  the  tariffs  on 
British  bicycles  or  foreign  clothespins — we 
explain  that  we  are  taking  these  actions  In 
the  mterests  of  national  defense. 

Through  our  fears  and  frustrations  of  this 
disorderly  New  World,  we  have  come  to  act 
as  though  our  chief  national  purpose  Is  not 
to  maintain  and  extend  our  basic  American 
commitment  to  human  dignity,  but  to 
thwart  the  Russians  In  whatever  they  decide 
to  do. 

And  while  we  strive  to  outfox  the  Com- 
munists abroad,  we  concentrate  on  keeping 
up  with  the  Joneses  at  home 

Politicians,  Journalists.  businessmen — 
even  college  professors — increasingly  give 
the  most  cynical  reasons  for  their  most  high 
minded  activities. 

We  smile  with  a  knowing  self-assurance 
when  we  are  told  that  scandals  In  high 
places  and  the  misuse  of  positions  of  na- 
tional trust  simply  go  to  prove  that  politics 
Ls  politics. 

Office  seekers  who  deeply  favor  guarantee- 
ing   Negro    Americans    the    right    to    vote. 
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a.soure  their  fellow  politicians  from  another 
section  of  the  country  that  they  vote  as 
they  do  only  because  of  the  political  pres- 
sures back  home. 

Businessmen  contributing  to  boys  summer 
camp  funds  and  hospital  building  drives 
rush  to  cover  up  their  decent  motivations 
by  pointing  out  that  it  Is  good  business  to 
do  what  they  are  doing. 

We  nod  our  heads  In  understanding  when 
Charles  van  Doren  tells  us  that  he  continued 
his  fraudulent  TV  presentation  because  the 
whole  academic  teaching  profession  had  such 
a  stake  In  his  continuing  his  brilliant  per- 
formance that  he  did  not  want  to  let  his 
fellow  teachers  down. 

We  shrug  our  shoulders  when  600  of  Mr 
van  Doren's  students  at  Columbia  take  the 
pains  to  state  that  they  would  have  done 
the  same  thing,  that  they  admire  him  for  his 
slick  performance,  and  that  they  cannot  for 
the  life  of  them  see  how  it  efTects  his  use- 
fulness as  a  teacher  of  liberal  arts. 

In  our  effort  to  appear  sophisticated,  we 
suppress  our  Initial  shock  over  our  official 
mishandling  of  the  U-2  flights  and  conclude 
that  It  Is  right  to  spy.  and  wrong  only  to  be 
caught;  right  to  Uc.  and  wrong  only  to  admit 
It.  After  all,  weren't  the  Russians  Just  as 
bad? 

v 

This  brings  me  to  my  central  point:  At 
the  very  moment  In  history  when  the  true 
nature  of  the  world  contest  Is  coming  Into 
focus,  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  a  crisis 
In  values  In  which  the  standards  we  teach 
our  children  are  Increasingly  Irrelevant  to  a 
world  of  official  spying  and  lying,  of  payola 
and  quiz  scandals,  of  tax  evasion  and  false 
expense  accounts,  of  fake  advertisement,  the 
thumb  on  the  scale,  the  adulterated  product, 
and  the  exploitation  of  violence  as  enter- 
tainment. 

In  our  national  effort  not  to  seem  gullible, 
not  to  seem  to  be  suckers,  not  to  seem  vul- 
nerable to  criticism  from  any  quarter,  to 
avoid  controversy,  and  to  prove  that  we  are 
realists  who  do  not  go  off  half-cocked,  we 
have  developed  a  moral  gap  between  beliefs 
to  which  we  subscribe  and  our  actual  day- 
to-day  performance. 

This  moral  gap  in  Its  own  way  may  become 
as  dangerous  to  our  survival  as  a  free,  dy- 
namic society  as  the  missile  gap  itself 

This  Is  particularly  true  If  the  cold  war 
continues  indefinitely.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned whether  an  open  society  like  ours, 
which  a  college  like  Smith  so  effectively  re- 
flects and  sustains,  can  endure  Indefinitely 
against  the  military,  technoloc;lcal.  and  psy- 
chological requirements  of  20th  century  nu- 
clear terror. 

At  some  point — maybe  In  the  year  1980, 
maybe  1975,  maybe  1970,  maybe  even  sooner — 
the  point  will  be  reached  where  the  con- 
tinuation of  America  as  an  open  society  un- 
der the  relentless  pressures  of  the  cold  war 
may  become  impossible. 

Already  there  are  many  among  us  who  are 
happier  under  the  simple  terror  of  the  cold 
war  than  under  the  prospect  of  any  relaxa- 
tion In  tensions. 

Such  people  seem  determined  to  prove 
again  and  again  the  prophecy  of  William 
Butler  Yeats:  "The  best  lack  all  conviction, 
while  the  worst  are  full  of  passionate  In- 
tensity." 

This  kind  of  mind  Is  unhappy  about  com- 
plexities, about  shades  of  gray,  about  difficult 
choices,  about  the  necessity  to  pursue  vari- 
ous alternative  policies  at  once,  about  the 
requirements  In  the  modern  world  for  bal- 
ance, dexterity,  and  nerve. 

It  Is  always  simpler  to  march  off  In  a 
straight  line  in  one  direction  even  If  the  ob- 
vious destination  Is  Armageddon.  However, 
those  who  think  in  such  terms  are  good  peo- 
ple to  keep  out  of  the  control  rooms  In  the 
age  of  pushbutton  war.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  bayonets  and  machineguns,  they  were 


dangerous  enough;  in  today's  nuclear  world, 
they  have  the  cataclysmic  touch. 

So  much  for  the  formidable  challenge  that 
we  face.     How  best  can  we  cope  with  it? 

VI 

Let  lis  start  with  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
an  open  society  and  must  strive  not  only  for 
survival  but  to  maintain  the  right  of  future 
generations  to  continue  to  live  in  open 
societies. 

The  point  about  an  open  society  is  that  It 
Is  an  open  society,  not  a  vacant  one.  It  Is 
open  for  Inventiveness  In  statecraft  as  well 
as  in  science,  for  controversy  In  public  as 
well  as  In  private,  for  competition  In  Ideas 
as  well  as  In  goods,  for  Incentive  for  leader- 
ship as  well  ivs  for  leisure. 

An  open  society  faces  obvious  disadvan- 
tages in  a  world  where  It  coexists  with  closed 
societies,  particularly  so  when  those  closed 
societies  may  wish  to  demolish  It.  But  an 
open  society  is  the  kind  of  society  we  want 
and  If  we  are  to  keep  it.  we  must  see  that 
our  Individual,  family,  college,  and  profes- 
sional lives  .ire  freer,  more  constructive,  and 
more  active  than  the  lives  we  might  lead  If 
we  lived  In  a  closed  society. 

For  people  do  manage  to  live  in  closed  so- 
cieties. Long  before  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  had  lived  their  full  span  of  years  In 
closed  societies.  Unhappily,  such  societies 
have  been  the  rule,  not  the  exception. 

The  risks  are  enormous  in  a  closed  society 
for  no  one  knows  when  the  police  In  a  pwlice 
state  will  come  to  life  themselves  to  snuff 
out  other  lives  In  a  sudden  burst  of  terror. 
We  may  marvel  at  their  ability  to  do  so, 
taut  the  fact  remains  that  millions  of  people 
manage  somehow  to  live  lives  under  condi- 
tions which  appear  to  us  suffocating. 

If  we  were  free  to  ask  them,  and  they  were 
free  to  tell  us,  what  differences  would  there 
be  which  both  we  and  they  would  recognize? 

Three  meals  a  day,  hard  physical  work, 
the  bare  essentials  of  life,  uncritically  be- 
lieving what  the  newspapers  say.  avoiding 
controversy,  sticking  resolutely  to  safe 
thoughts  and  simple  conoments.  concentrat- 
ing on  the  safe  and  the  unspectacular,  never 
probing,  arguing,  writing,  speaking — these  we 
might  agree  are  the  common  lot  of  most  of 
the  800  million  people  who  live  under  Com- 
munist rule. 

Now  how  can  we.  as  members  of  an  open 
-society,  successfully  compete  with  a  closed 
society  of  this  kind?  Only  by  living  by 
significantly  different  values  and  for  signifi- 
cantly different  goals. 

W'e  must  learn  to  make  use  of  the  freedom 
that  our  open  society  provides  to  do  the 
things  others  cannot  do  because  of  their 
closed  one. 

We  must  accentuate  the  use  of  that  mar- 
ginal element  In  our  lives  which  really  Is 
different  from  theirs — that  goes  beyond  the 
essentials  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  keeping 
alive,  to  the  Individual,  distinguishing  ele- 
ment that  enables  us  to  be  different. 

We  must  concentrate  as  free  individuals 
in  making  use  of  our  margin  for  living  free 
lives,  the  margin  which  the  threat  of  fear, 
eavesdropping,  secret  police,  and  regimenta- 
tion stifles  in  the  closed  society. 

VII 

What  is  the  outlook?  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  cold  war  which,  as  I  have 
suggested,  encourages  the  negative  forces  In 
our  own  society.  Yet  I  am  heartened  be- 
cause I  think  that  our  temptations  toward 
lethargy,  apathy,  and  a  cynical  retreat  Into 
simple  pleasures  have  once  again  nearly  run 
thoir  course 

For  one  thing,  my  Informants  here  at 
Smith  and  elsewhere  tell  me  that  our  cam- 
puses are  wakening  up  again.  They  think 
that  the  first  stirrings  occurred  In  your  fresh- 
man year  with  the  bitter  news  that  32.000 
young  Hungarians  had  died  In  the  streets  of 


Budapest  In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  kind  of 
open  society  which  we  take  for  granted. 

Another  surge  of  campus  Involvement  in 
the  world  came  when  stories  reached  us  of 
brave  young  Tibetans  fighting  to  remain 
free  from  the  Communist  grip. 

Even  more  recently,  many  of  you  have 
demonstrated  your  sympathy  and  support 
for  the  sit-in  movements  in  our  own  Amer- 
ican South,  knowing  that  what  is  morally 
right  and  deeply  established  In  the  very  fab- 
ric of  American  democracy  must  win  out 
in  the  end 

Although  many  of  my  generation  may  not 
agree,  I  suggest  that  such  actions  are  part 
and  parcel  of  what  keeps  an  open  society 
alive  and  free.  For  this  Is  a  major  distinc- 
tion between  a  closed  society  and  an  open 
one :  the  closed  society  makes  no  pretense 
of  relating  its  private  to  its  public  morals; 
the  open,  democratic  society  must  do  so 
continually. 

Most  Impressive  of  all,  the  call  for  a  new 
dedication  of  American  young  people,  seems 
to  be  coming  from  the  students  themselve.*. 
An  editorial  in  your  own  Smith  newspaper, 
the  Sophlan,  has  been  widely  quoted.  It 
even  found  its  way  into  the  Concressiokal 
Record.     You  may  remember  what  it  said : 

"So  sometimes  we  write  home  to  mummy 
and  daddy  about  the  world  situation,  and 
occasionally  we  mention  it  to  dear  ol"  Joe. 
Dear  Joe  smiles  and  asks  us  to  dance. 

"We  think  of  the  money  America  spends 
on  beer  and  cigarettes  and  we  worry  about 
the  economy,  and  democracy,  and  things, 
when  we  see  another  TV  antenna  go  up 
across  the  street.  We  remember  'The  News 
of  the  Week  In  Review'  as  we  reread  Vogue. 
We  frown  about  our  culture  and  Its  values 
as  we  tip  the  Negro  waiters,  and  we  promise 
we'll  talk  about  the  Image  of  America  some- 
time to  somebody  when  we  tour  Europe  this 
summer. 

"We're  the  very  picture  of  American 
youth.  We  gaze  at  the  wide  horizons  of  the 
world  before  us,  with  a  questioning  mind, 
filled  with  faith,  hope  and  charity.  We  for- 
get that  challenge,  like  charity,  begins  at 
home." 

Home — whether  the  homes  from  whence 
you  came,  or  in  those  which  you  will 
found — Is  a  place  where  American  women 
have  a  special  role.  In  this  sense,  women 
today  have  an  opportunity  for  creativity 
and  allegiance  to  enduring  values  which  is 
temporarily  greater  than  that  of  men. 

The  men's  world,  and  the  women's  too — 
to  the  increasing  degree  that  you  share  In 
it — are  caught  up  In  all  the  pressures  we  have 
described.  I  have  never  been  In  favor  of 
the  sheltered  housewife,  nor  of  the  Isolation 
of  the  home  from  the  world.  But  I  freely 
admit,  and  encourage  you  to  consider  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of,  the  relative  freedom 
from  false  values  which  the  home  still  Is  In 
a  position  to  preserve. 

Unless  America's  national  purpose  Is  to 
disappear  altogether,  we  must  begin  to  re- 
build our  shaken  world.  And  any  attempt 
to  do  so  must  start  In  the  American  home 
and  school  and  church  where  the  American 
woman  is  the  vitalizing  element. 

Essential  to  the  process  of  rebuilding  is  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  are  taking  place  in  the  world 
beyond  otir  own  shores,  and  a  vigorous  com- 
munication of  this  understanding  to  our 
children.  They  must  be  helped  to  see  that 
their  future  cannot  be  left  completely  to  the 
generals,  admirals,  politicians,  and  so-called 
experts. 

For  the  conflict  between  the  closed  Com- 
munist societies  and  our  own  open  one  Is 
now  far  more  than  a  conflict  between  rival 
defense  establishments,  rival  economies,  rival 
espionage  systems,  and  rival  summit  nego- 
tiators. It  is  a  conflict  that  touches  directly 
the  lives,  the  energy,  the  sense  of  purpose, 
and  the  faith  of  each  one  of  us. 
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The  task  of  working  the  world  out  of  lt» 
cold  war  Impasse  may,  of  coiurse,  prove  to 
be  beyond  human  capacity.  At  best,  much 
of  It  depends  on  Influences  and  events  be- 
yond ^Qur  control. 

Yet  the  capacity  of  all  of  us  Americans, 
Brazilians,  Indians,  Russians,  and  Chlneae 
to  achieve  a  meaningful  existence  rests 
squarely  on  the  basic  and  elemental  human 
forces  inside  both  closed  and  open  societies 
and  on  their  capacity  to  generate  sufllcient 
power  to  assert  themselves  constructively. 

Is  It  possible  that  behind  the  ruthless, 
totalitarian  leadership  of  Communist  China, 
humanistic  sparks  may  still  be  smoldering 
and  that  out  of  the  ashes  may  again  arise 
the  creative  genius  which  made  possible  the 
long  miracle  of  Chinese  clvlliaation? 

Can  the  Kremlin  open  the  labo.-atorles  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  inquiring  young 
minds  necessary  for  scientific  achievement 
while  still  denying  the  right  to  think  about, 
and  absorb,  the  great  truths  of  human  his- 
tory? 

But  whatever  we  do,  let  us  not  become  so 
preoccupied  with  the  forces  and  counter- 
forces  within  China  and  Russia,  that  we 
neglect  to  do  the  great  and  good  things  we 
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to  do  among  the  majority  of  man- 

whom  communism  Is  still  an  un- 

foreign  Ideology. 

the  major  civilizations  of  the  non- 

nlst  world  have  been  built   on   the 

that  man  is  more  than  a  cheml- 

We  are  all  committed  to  the 

that  man  Is  surrounded  by  belief  and 

a  purpose. 

is  the  promising  kind  of  world  Into 
my    generation    was    born — a    world 
on  three  continents,  Ghandl,  Wilson, 
Yat-sen    represented    triumphant 
forces   of   wider  freedom  and   more 
life.     In   your   parents'   and   my 
this  world  has  been  put  on  the  de- 
by  two  World  Wars  and  the  re  vol  u- 
forces  which  have  accompanied  them. 
two-thirds    of    the    people    of    the 
I  ire  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest  revolu- 
all  time:   A  revolution  of  rising  ex- 
expectations  of  new  dignity  and 
economic  opportunities  for  men 
once  doomed  to  endless  poverty, 
and  disease. 

is  now  challenged  to  understand 
of  this  revolutionary  world  to  ex- 
he  forces  at  work  In  Communist  so- 
and  to  put  Itself  in  touch  with  the  as- 


SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  Ji  ne  8, 19C0 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  in  a  world  filled 
with  sights  that  sadden  and  problems 
that  perplex,  may  our  anxious  hearts  be 
strengthened  by  the  realization  that 
ours  is  also  a  time  for  f>ossible  splendor 
and  the  promise  of  radiant  tomorrows. 

May  the  crashing  of  outworn  things 
that  are  falling  to  the  ground  not  hide 
from  our  eyes  the  glory  of  a  new  era 
struggling  to  birth. 

We  give  thanks  with  kindling  hearts 
that  we  are  sunmioned  to  live  and  to 
give  in  such  a  time. 

Planted  by  the  springs  of  hidden 
spiritual  resources,  may  we  be  as  trees 
bringing  forth  fruit  in  their  season, 
w^hose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations.  Make  us  morally  worthy  to 
protect  the  Republic  from  outward 
aggression  and  from  the  decay  of  inner 
betrayal. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  June  7,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomina- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  n  executive  session. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senat  s  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nomii  lations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

For  nominations  this  day  received, 
tl{e  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
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plratlons  of  the  people  in  between— the  men 
and  women  and  children  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  who  see  our  planet  as  more 
than  an  arena  for  an  increasingly  reckless 
and  increasingly  futile  Soviet-American  con- 
flict. 

If  we  can  meet  this  challenge,  we  will  be 
well  on  the  road  to  recovering  the  vision  that 
we  were  born  to  a  nobler  destiny  than  that 
of  a  commonplace  cold  war  participant. 

As  Woodrow  Wilson  once  told  the  graduat- 
ing class  at  Annapolis:  "There  have  been 
other  nations  as  rich  as  we;  there  have  been 
other  nations  as  powerful;  there  have  been 
other  nations  as  spirited;  but  I  hope  we  shall 
never  forget  that  we  created  this  Nation,  not 
to  serve  ourselves,  but  to  serve  man- 
kind. •  •  •  No  other  nation  was  ever  born 
Into  the  world  with  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
rest  cf  the  world  Just  as  much  as  it  served 
Itself  ■■ 

And  It  is  the  recapture  of  that  vision,  at 
all  levels  of  American  society,  which  will 
help  restore  to  us  today  the  quiet  wisdom  of 
that  ancient  faith  which  has  come  down  to 
us  through  the  ages  in  Romans  6:  3-4:  "We 
glory  in  tribulations;  knowing  that  tribula- 
tion worketh  patience;  and  patience,  experi- 
ence, and  experience,  hope." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


I  lessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentajtives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
clerks,    aimounced    that    the 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
of  the  Senate : 


S.  1  r52.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stamatlna 
Kalpats 

S. 
bert  (|e 

S. : 
Harolfi 


a; 
1609. 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Gel- 
alias  Max  Theodore  Gelbert) ;  and 

An    act   for    the   relief    of   Edgar 
Bradley. 


2143 


Thp  message  also  announced  that  the 
had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2566)  for 
relief    of    Peter    Leo    Bahr,    with 
in  which  it  requested  the 
of  the  Senate, 
message  further  annoimced  that 
ouse  had  passed  the  following  bills 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 


Housp 
the 

ameildments, 
conci  irrrence 

Th3 
the? 
and 


1433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
.  ames  H.  McMurray; 
1721.  An  act   for  the  relief   of  Henry 

Robinson; 
1766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Hoses  Gllkowsky; 

.  3805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rellglosa 

Prlzzo,    Rellglosa    Vittorla    Garzonl, 

a  Maria  Ramus,  Rellglosa  Ines  Fer- 

and  Rellglosa  Roberta  Ciccone; 

.  7308.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land  of 

Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese  of 

qiego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp.; 

.  7670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin  A. 


Fala 


HJl.  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  in  the 
Virgin  Islands; 

HJ.  Res.  721.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  and 

HJ.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  691)  authorizing  the 
disposal  of  certain  publications  now 
stored  in  the  folding  room  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  warehouse  of 
the  Senate,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signatiu-e  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,   1956    (70  Stat.  898); 

S.  2052.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  regard  to  the  closing  fee  of  the  trus- 
tee and  In  regard  to  the  fee  for  the  filing  of  a 
petition;  and 

S.  2286.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of 
certain  land  in  Arizona  which  comprises  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.R.  1433.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  McMurray; 

H.R.  1721.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
and  Edna  Robinson; 

H.R.  1766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Moeee  Gllkowsky; 

H.R.  3805.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rellglosa 
Lulgia  Prlzzo.  Religloea  Vittorla  Oar«oni,  Re- 
llglosa Maria  Ramus,  Rellglosa  Ines  Ferrarlo, 
and  Rellglosa  Roberta  Ciccone; 


H.R.  7670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edwin 
A.  Haddad; 

HJ.  Res.  721.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens;  and 

HJ.  Res.  722.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7308.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  Pala  Band  of  Indians  to  the  Diocese  of 
San  Diego  Education  and  Welfare  Corp.;  and 

H  R.  11854.  An  act  to  clarify  the  ownership 
of  certain  church  properties  located  In  the 
Virgin  Islands:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con. 
Res.  691)  authorizing  the  disposal  of 
certain  publications  now  stored  in  the 
folding  room  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  warehou.se  of  the  Senate, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  as  follows: 

Resoh'ed  by  the  Hou<<e  o/  ReT>rcsentatne<i 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  Door- 
keei^er  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  respec- 
tively, shall  prepare  a  statement  showing 
congressional  publications  stored  In  the 
folding  room  of  the  House  and  the  ware- 
house of  the  Senate  Service  Department  In 
excess  of  ff)ur  years,  and  to  stibmil  an  Item- 
ized list  thereof  In  duplicate,  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  which  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  dl.«:po8e  of  the  pub- 
lications enumerated  on  such  lists  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  A  printed  statement  of  such  publi- 
cations shall  be  submitted  to  each  Senator. 
Representative,  Resident  Commissioner,  and 
officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  and  any  Member  or  officer  of 
either  House  having  any  of  .such  publications 
to  his  credit  may  dispose  of  the  same  In  the 
usual  manner  at  any  time  before  October  1, 
1960. 

Second.  As  soon  after  October  1,  1960,  as 
possible,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
shall  furnish  to  all  Members  of  Congress  a 
list  of  the  publications  herein  referred  to 
then  remaining  In  the  folding  room  and  the 
warehotise.  For  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  such  list,  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress may  order  copies  of  the  publications 
named  therein,  and  distribution  by  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Third.  At  the  expiration  of  the  last-named 
period,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
shall  furnish  a  list  of  all  such  publications 
remaining  in  the  folding  room  and  in  the 
warehouse  to  the  various  departments.  In- 
dependent offices,  and  establishments  of  the 
Government  at  Washington,  Including  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Library  of  Congress,  National 
Archives  and  Record  Service,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  publications  shall  be  allocated  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  any  department,  independent 
office,  or  establishment  making  written  re- 
quest  therefor   within   thirty  days. 

Fourth.  Any  publication  remaining  in  the 
House  folding  room  and  the  Senate  ware- 
house at  the  expiration  of  the  last-named 
thirty-day  period  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  House  folding  room 
and  the  Senate  warehouse  respectively,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  be 
notified  upon  completion  of  the  disposal. 

Fifth.  No  publication  which  Is  described 
in  the  list  aforesaid  shall  thereafter  be  re- 
turned to  the  folding  room  or  the  warehouse 
from  any  source. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
oi-der  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Pederal-aid- 
to-education  bill  is  at  the  desk. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  10128,  to  au- 
thorize Federal  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  House  bill  10128  be  stricken  out, 
and  that  there  be  substituted  therefor 
the  provisions  of  Senate  bill  8,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  February  4,  1960. 

The  amendment  was  to  strike  out  4^ 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert 
the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School 
Assistance  Act  of  1960". 

DECLARATION  OF  PUKPOSE 

Se(_  2  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  au- 
thorize a  two-year  program  of  Federal  grants 
to  the  States  to  provide  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  urgently  needed  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  facilities  in  local 
communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries. 

ASSURANCE  AGAINST  FESESAL  INTERFERENCE  IN 
SCHOOLS 

Sec.  3.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act, 
no  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  shall  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  the  policy 
determination,  personnel,  ctirrlculum,  pro- 
gram of  instruction,  or  the  administration  or 
operation  of  any  school  or  school  system. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1960,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  an 
amount  equal  to  >20  times  a  number  equal 
to  the  school-age  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  defined  in  section  5(b)  (4) ,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  payments  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  provide  assistance  In  the 
construction  of  urgently  needed  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities  In 
local  communities  and  for  teachers'  salaries 
under  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  sums  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  section  4  shall  be  allotted  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Income  per  child  of 


school  age,  the  school-age  peculation,  and 
effort  for  school  purpxiees  of  the  respective 
States.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6,  such  allotments  shall  be  made  as  follows: 
The  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each  State 
for  each  fiscal  year  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  apprc^rlated  pur- 
suant to  section  4  for  such  year  as  the  prod- 
uct of — 

(1)  the  school-age  peculation  of  the  State, 
and 

(2)  the  State's  allotment  ratio  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (b)). 

bears  to  the  sum  of  the  corresponding  prod- 
ucts for  all  the  States. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  "allotment  ratio"  for  any  State 
shall  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State 
by  the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all 
the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  (A)  the 
allotment  ratio  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than 
.25  or  more  than  .75,  and  (B)  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall   be   .75. 

(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Commissioner  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  Incomes  per  child 
of  school  age  for  the  States  and  for  all  the 
States  (exclusive  of  I*uerto  Rico,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three  most  recent 
consecutive  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  term  "child  of  school  age"  means  a 
member  of  the  population  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  seventeen,  both  incliisive. 

(4)  The  term  "school -age  population" 
means  that  part  of  the  population  which  is 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen,  both 
inclusive,  and  such  school-age  population  for 
the  several  States  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
between  such  ages  for  the  most  recent  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(5)  The  term  "income  per  chUd  of  school 
age"  for  any  State  or  for  all  the  States  means 
the  total  personal  income  for  the  State  and 
for  all  the  States  (exclioslve  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands),  respectively, 
divided  by  the  number  of  children  of  school 
age  (in  the  State  and  In  all  such  States,  re- 
si>ectlvely). 

(c)  As  soon  as  possible  after  amounts  ap- 
propriated under  section  4  become  available 
for  payment,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to 
each  State,  which  has  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  section  7  for  the  year  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  payment  Is  to  be  made, 
the  amount  allotted  to  it  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  as  adjusted  by  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  section  6. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPPORT  FOR 
SCHOOL  FINANCING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  allotment  of  any  State 
under  section  5  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (If  any)  by  which  its  State  school 
effort  index  for  such  year  is  less  than  the 
national  school  effort  Index  for  such  year, 
with  the  exception  that  during  the  first  year 
that  allotments  are  made  under  this  Act  this 
provision  shall  not  be  applicable.  The  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  reallotted  among 
the  remaining  States  by  propxirtionately  In- 
creasing their  allotments  under  section  5  for 
such  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  — 
(1)  The  "State  school  effort  Index"  for  any 
State  for  a  fiscal  year  Is  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  State's  school  ex- 
penditures per  public  school  child  by  (B)  the 
Income  per  child  of  school  age  for  the  State; 
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except  that  the  State  school  effort  Index  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  equal  to  the  national  school 
effort  index  in  the  case  of  (1)  Puerto  Rico. 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  (11)  any  State  for  which  the 
school  expenditures  per  public  school  child 
are  not  less  than  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  State; 

(2)  The  "national  school  effort  Index"  for 
any  fiscal  year  is  the  quotient  obtained  by 
dividing  (A)  the  school  expenditures  per 
public  school  child  for  all  the  States  (ex- 
clusive of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  District  of  Columbia)  by  (B) 
the  income  per  child  of  school  age  for  all  such 
States. 

(c)  (1)  The  school  expenditures  per  pub- 
lic school  child  for  any  State  for  purposes 
of  determining  Its  State  school  effort  index 
for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures 
by  the  State  and  subdivisions  thereof  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
soiuces  In  the  State,  as  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data  for  the 
most  recent  school  year  for  which  satisfac- 
tory data  for  the  several  States  are  available 
to  him.  by  (B)  the  nvunber  of  children  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  such  State,  aa 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  for  such 
most  recent  school  year. 

(2)  The  school  expenditures  per  public 
school  child  for  all  the  States  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  national  school  effort  index 
for  any  fiscal  year  means  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  (A)  the  total  expenditures 
by  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)  and  subdivisions  thereof  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  made 
from  funds  derived  from  State  and  local 
sources,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
for  the  same  school  year  as  Is  used  under  par- 
agraph (1),  by  (B)  the  number  of  children 
in  average  dally  attendance  for  such  year  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
all  such  States,  determined  as  provided  in 
paragraph   ( 1 ) . 

(3)  The  income  per  child  of  school  age 
for  any  State  and  for  all  the  States  shall,  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (b) .  be  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
comes per  child  of  school  age  for  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  satisfactory  data  are 
available  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

STATK  APPLICATIONS 

Swc.  7.  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
State  which  desires  to  receive  an  allotment 
and  pasrment  under  this  Act  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  Commissioner  which — 

(a)  provides  assurance  that  the  State  edu- 
cation agency  shall  be  the  sole  agency  for 
administering  the  funds  received  under  thia 
Act; 

(b)  sets  forth  procedures  to  insure  that 
funds  will  be  allocated  among  school  facilities 
construction  projects  within  the  State  so 
that  priority  is  given  to  local  education  agen- 
cies which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
education  agency,  have  the  greatest  need  for 
additional  school  facilities  and  which  are 
least  able  to  flncmce  the  cost  of  needed  school 
facilities; 

(c)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant, whose  application  for  funds  received 
under  this  Act  for  a  construction  project  is 
denied,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  education  agency; 

(d)  sets  forth  procedures  for  such  fiscal 
control  as  may  be  neceasary  to  assure  proper 
disbursement  of  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  Act; 

(e)  specllles  the  proportion  of  its  State 
allotment  that  wUl  be  expended  for  (1)  the 
construction  of  school  faelUtlea  and  (3)  for 
teachers'  salaries;  and 
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ihe  case  of  any  State  in  which  a  State 
has  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
ing  of  the  construction  of  school  fa- 
the    Commissioner    may    modify    or 
malie  inapplicable  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visidns  of  this  section  with  respect  to  ths 
fvmts  specified  for  school  construction  to  the 
„  he  deems  such  action  appropriate  In 
light    of    the    special    governmental    or 
school  organization  of  such  State. 

MAllCHING   BY    STATES   AND   LOCAL  COMMtNmES 

stc.  8.   (a)    Alter  the  first  year  that  allot- 

ts  are  made  under  this  Act,  a  State  iu 

to  receive  its  allotment  for  the  follow- 

year    must    have   matched    the    Federal 

.8  the  State  received   under   the  Act  In 

previous  year  by  having  increased  Its  ex- 

for    elementary    and    secondury 

by    an   amount   that    is    not    less 

the  product  of   (A)    the  State's  share 

(B)  the  expenditures  for  elementary  and 

ry    education   from   State   and    local 

._  in  the  bafe  school  year  1959-60:  Pro- 

,  That  the  State  allotment  shall  be  re- 

by  an  amount  equal   to   the  sum   by 

ch  the  State  falls  to  match  the  prescribed 

)unt  set  forth  in  this  section.     The  total 

luch  reduction  shall  be  reallotted  among 

remaining  States  by  proportionately  In- 

ising  their  allotments  under  section  5. 

t))   The  "State's  share"  for  a  State  shall 

5   per  centum  of  the  remainder  of   1.00 

the  State's  allotment  ratio  as  computed 

section  5  except  that  in  no  case  shall 

State's    allotment    ratio    be    less    than 

I3  or  more  than  0.66^3. 

c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  ex- 
pel dltures  for  elementary  and  secfjndary 
edvication  for  any  year  means  the  total  ex- 
pel idltures  for  public  elementary  and  second - 
arj  schools  by  the  State  and  subdivisions 
th<  reof  made  from  funds  derived  from  State 
ami  local  sources  In  the  State,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  data 
su]iplled  to  him  by  the  State  education 
ag(  ncles. 

d)  A  State  shall  be  considered  to  have 
id   its   Federal   funds  in   any  year   In 

wh(lch  its  school-age  population  is  less  than 
school-age  population  in  the  base  school 
1959-1960. 

e)  If  for  any  reason  a  State  should  fall 
receive  fimds  under  this  Act  in  any  given 

for  the  purposes  of  the  matching  pro- 
contained    in    subsection    (a),    the 
win   be   considered    to   have   received 
Fefaeral  ftmds  imder  this  Act  in  that  year. 
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PERIOD  FOB  USE  OF  FUNDS  AND  CERTIFICATION  BY 
STATES 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Upon  receipt  by  the  State, 
f u  ids  paid  under  this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year 
sh  111  thereafter  be  deemed  to  be  State  funds 
to  be  distributed  and  expended  In  accordance 
wl  th  the  provisions  of  this  Act  not  later  than 
this  end  of  the  fiscal  year  following  such 
fls;al  year  for  which  such  funds  were  dis- 
trfsuted. 

b)  The  State  education  agency  of  each 
Stiite  receiving  funds  under  this  Act  shall. 
pror  to  the  termination  of  such  following 
fl8;al  year,  (1)  certify  the  amount  of  such 
fuids  received  by  such  State  which  have 
be$n  so  distributed  and  expended,  and  (2) 
pajr  to  the  Commissioner  any  amount  of 
Bu;h  funds  which  have  not  been  so  ex- 
pended. 

(c)  Any  funds  paid  to  tbe  Commissioner 
va  der  tfae  prorlslons  oC  tills  section  shall  be 
re  Olotted  and  paid  to  the  Stetes  imder  the 
pr  ^visions  ot  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year 


following  that  In  which  such  funds  were  so 
paid  to  the  Commissioner. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  State  education  agency  of 
each  State  which  receives  funds  under  this 
Act  shall  give  adequate  assurance  to  the 
Commissioner  that  all  laborers  and  mechan- 
ics employed  by  contractors  or  subcontrac- 
tors In  the  performance  of  work  on  school 
construction  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  this  Act  vtriU  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U  S  C. 
276a     27Ga-5). 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the 
Secretary  of  Liibor  shall  act  In  accordance 
with  Reorganization  P'.an  Numbered  14  of 
1950  1 15  FR.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267)  and  section 
2  uf  tlite  Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended 
(40  use.  276c). 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  11.  For  pvirpoees  of  this  Act — 
(r.)    The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
(United  States)   Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  Includes  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(c)  The  term  "State  education  agency" 
means  the  Slate  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  different,  the  officer 
or  agency  primarily  responsible  for  State 
construction  or  supervision  of  construction 
of  such  schools,  whichever  may  be  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

(d)  The  term  'local  education  agency" 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ministrative control  and  direction  of  free 
public  education  In  a  city,  county,  township, 
school  district,  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
State;  except  that.  In  any  State  In  which  a 
State  agency  has  exclusive  responsibility  for 
the  financing  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities,  It  means  such  State  agency.  If  a 
separate  public  authority  has  responsibility 
for  the  provision  or  maintenance  of  school 
facilities  for  any  local  educational  agency  or 
the  financing  of  the  construction  thereof, 
such  term  Includes  such  other  authority. 

(e)  The  term  "school  facilities"  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (Including 
furniture,  instructional  materials  other  than 
textbooks,  equipment,  machinery,  and  utili- 
ties necessary  or  appropriate  for  school 
purposes)  for  education  which  Is  provided  by 
a  school  district  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education,  In  the  applicable  State,  at  public 
expense  and  under  public  supervision  and 
direction;  and  Interests  in  land  (Including 
site,  grading,  and  Improvement)  on  which 
such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such  tenn 
does  not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or  struc- 
tures, or  facilities  Intended  primarily  for 
events,  such  as  athletic  exhibitions,  contests, 
or  games,  for  which  admission  is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public. 

(f )  The  terms  "construct",  "constructing", 
and  "construction"  Include  the  preparation 
of  drawings  and  spjeclflcatlons  for  school  fa- 
cilities; erecting,  building,  acquiring,  alter- 
ing, remodeling,  improving,  or  extending 
school  facilities;  and  the  Inspection  and 
supervision  of  the  construction  of  school 
facilities. 

(g)  The  term  "teacher"  means  any  member 
of  the  instructional  staff  of  a  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  as  defined  by 
the  State  education  agency  of  each  State. 

(h)  The  term  "teachers'  salaries"  means 
the  monetary  compensation  paid  to  teacbei* 
for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  tbelr 
employment. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10128)  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  title  of  the  bill 
be  appropriately  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
title  was  amended  so  as  to  read;  "An  act 
to  authorize  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  school  construction  and  teachers' 
salaries." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon 
its  amendment,  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Murray,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucH,  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  and  Mr  Ooldwater  the  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre- 
tary will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  various 
votes  by  which  the  text  of  the  Senate 
aid-to-education  bill  was  substituted  for 
the  House  bill,  the  bill  was  passed,  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  conference,  and 
conferees  were  appointed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  that  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

Report  on  Agreements  Concluded  Under 
Acbicultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Washington.  D.C.,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  on  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing April  1960,  under  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
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of  1954,  with  the  Governments  of  Iceland. 
Pakistan,  and  Austria  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Fi.ight  Pat  for  Armt,  Air  Force, 
AND  Navt 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
TreruBury,  reporting,  pursuant  to~law,  a  re- 
port on  flight  pay  for  officers  above  the  rank 
of  major  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  or  lieu- 
tenant commander  of  the  Navy,  during  the 
period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Notice  cf  Proposed  Disposition  of  Certain 
Feathers  and  Down 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmlttinj;.  pursuant  to  law  a  Copy  of  a 
notice  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  a  proposed  disposition  of  approxi- 
mately 1.930.000  pounds  of  waterfowl  feathers 
and  down  now  held  In  the  national  stock- 
pile (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Prime  Contract  Awards  to  Small 
AND  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Supply  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  prime  contract  awards 
to  small  and  other  business  firms,  during 
March  1960  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  cn  REv^EW  or  Sxtpply  Management  of 
Certain  Equipment  in  Department  of  De- 
fense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  review  of  supply  man- 
agement of  electronic  supplies  and  equip- 
ment within  the  Department  of  Defense, 
dated  May  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  on  Review  of  Certain  Tixminal  Fa- 
ciLriTEs  IN  Sak  Francisco  Bat  Area 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  the  utilization 
of  separate  Army  and  Navy  ocean  terminal 
facilities  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  May  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Emergency  Authority  for  Priorities  in 
Transportation  bt  MxRCHAirr  Vessels 
A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  emergency  authority  for 
priorities  In  transportation  by  merchant  ves- 
sels In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers ) :  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Settlement  of  Damage  Sus- 
tained BY  Coast  Guard  Vessel 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that 
$11,912.21  had  been  received  from  the  under- 
wTlters  of  the  F/V  Luce  Brothers  owned  by 
the  Pampco  Boats.  Inc..  In  settlement  of  two 
claims  for  damage  to  the  CG~-S3359  moored 
at  the  Coast  Guard  Base.  Sabine,  Tex.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  of  Claim  of  Sakitart  Equipment 
Manufacturing  Co..  Inc.  v.  thk  Unitxo 
States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy  Clerk,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims.  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  an  or- 
der of  that  court  In  the  claim  of  the  Sanitary 
Equipment  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  v. 
The  United  States,  Congressional  No.  15-58 


(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  E>epartment 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  dep>ortatlon  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons  for 
ordering  such  suspension  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaiy. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  immigration  status  of  cer- 
tain aliens  (with  accompansring  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Improvement,  Reconstruction,  and  Utili- 
zation OF  Certain  Public  Roads 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Improvement,  reconstruc- 
tion, and  utilization  of  public  roads  to  pro- 
vide access  to  authorized  Department  of  the 
Army  water  resource  projects  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
miblic  Works. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance: 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution  40 

"Whereas  the  old-age  assistance  grants  are 
not  sufficient  for  the  economic  well-being 
and  happiness  of  ovir  older  citizenry;  and 

"Whereas  these  older  citizens  need  addi- 
tional funds  to  meet  the  bare  necessities  of 
life;  and 

"Whereas  present  limitations  on  the  earn- 
ing power  of  old-age  recipients  are  un- 
realistic: Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved  by  tfie  house  of  representative* 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
(the  senate  concurring) ,  That  the  UJ5.  Con- 
gress is  hereby  urged  and  requested  to  enact 
legislation  permitting  old-age  recipients  to 
earn  up  to  9600  a  year  without  having  their 
benefits  reduced  or  terminated;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  two 
Houses  of  the  UJS.  Congress,  and  to  each 
meml>er  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 


"Speaker  of  the  Tiouse  0/  representa- 
tives. 


"Lieutenant   Governor  and  President 
of  the  senate." 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4 

"Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  with  reference  to  conformity  of 
State  unemployment  Insurance  laws  with 
the  Federal  Unemployment  Ta*  Act 
"Whereas  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act,  chapter  23  of  the  Federal  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  Imposes  a  tax  on  the  payit^ls  of 
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business  in  Michigan  and  elsewhere  and  pro- 
vides for  the  allowance  of  credits  against 
that  tax  If  the  unemployment  insurance  law 
of  the  State  of  Michigan  meets  certain  Fed- 
eral standards;  and 

"Whereas  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act  gives  absolute  discretion  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
whether  a  State  unemployment  insurance 
law  or  a  State's  interpretation  of  its  own  law 
conforms  with  these  Federal  standards:  and 
"Whereas  there  Is  no  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  Act  for  recourse  by 
the  sovereign  States  to  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  correction 
of  errors  of  abuse  of  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and 

"Whereas  sovereign  States,  no  less  than 
individuals,  are  entitled  to  due  process  of 
law:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of 
representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Michigan  does  hereby 
respectfully  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  to  provide  for  systematic 
and  adequate  recourse  to  the  coiu^  of  the 
United  States  from  decisions  by  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Labor  with  reference  to  con- 
formity of  State  unemployment  Insxirance 
laws  with  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax 
Act:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion In  the  Congress. 
"Adopted  by  the  senate,  April  7,  1960. 
"Adopted  by  the  house.  May  13,  1960. 
"Fred  I.  CfHASE, 
"Secretary  of  the  senate. 
"Norman  E.  FHn.i.E8, 

"Clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives." 
A    resolution     of    the   Legislature    of    the 

Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 

and  Insular  Affairs : 

"Resolution  1222 

"Resolution  protesting  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to  estab- 
lish wages,  working  rules  and  working 
conditions  without  regard  to  provisions 
of  other  laws 

"Whereas  before  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  85-913,  approved  September  2,  1958,  the 
Virgin  Islands  Corp>oratlon  recognized  the 
wage  schedules  set  under  local  laws  and 
patterned  Its  wage  scale  accordingly;  and 

"Whereas  this  procedure  provided  for 
harmony  among  workers  generally  through- 
out the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

"Whereas  Public  Law  86-913,  approved 
September  2,  1958,  provides  that  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  has  the  power  'without 
regard  to  the  pro\'isions  of  any  other  law,  to 
establish  hours  of  work,  conditions  govern- 
ing the  pajmnent  of  compensation  for  over- 
time hours,  and  working  rules  and  working 
conditions  generally  •   •   ••;  and 

"Whereas  under  these  provisions  the  work- 
ers of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corp>oration  are  dis- 
criminated against  since  the  wage  schedules 
set  under  local  law  are  no  longer  recognized 
and  followed,  which  results  In  many  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation  workers  receiving  less 
pay  for  similar  work  done  for  private  enter- 
prise and  the  Government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands;  and 

"Whereas  this  situation  has  created 
numerous  grievances  among  the  workers  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  and  tends 
to  lower  their  morale  and  efficiency  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Corporation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  is  hereby,  respectfully  peti- 
tioned to  repeal  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
85-913,   approved  September   2,   1958,  which 
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gnnts  wide  latitude  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Corporation  to  establish  wage  scales,  hours 
wc»-k,  and  working  conditions,  without  re- 
ga;  d  to  the  provisions  of  any  other  law; 
anp  It  is  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  Unl- 
States  be,  and  is  hereby,  respectfully 
Itioned  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation  to 
re<  ognlze  and  adopt  wage  schedules  estab- 
lisped  under  the  laws  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
private  enterprise;  and  it  Is  hereby 
Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this 
re4olutlon  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  tiie 
Hixise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Stites,  the  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
H<  use  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Af  airs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"Thus  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  May  27,  1960. 

'Witness  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the 
Lebislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  31st 
dap  of  May  A.D.  1960. 

"Walter  I.  M.  Hod(;e. 

•'President 
"John  L.  Maduro. 

"Legislative  Secretary." 

A  letter  In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
th  E  Chief  Executive  of  the  Government  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands,  Naha.  Okinawa,  prny- 
In;  for  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  3203. 
provide  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  the 
C<  nun  it  tee  on  Armed  Services. 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  memori;il. 
6i|  ned  by  R.  L.  Fouche,  of  Atlanta.  Ga  . 
re  nonstratlng  against  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination  of  Col.  Homer  Flynn  to  he 
brigadier  general  In  the  Georgia  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
S<  rvlces. 

A  petition  signed  by  Jenny  C  Parker,  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  Russian  descent,  of 
L<'S  Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to  certain  amend- 
m?nts  to  Public  Law  86-90,  concerning  the 
Week  of  Subjugated  Nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  petition  of  B.  S.  May  hew,  of  Morrison. 
a  :1a.,  relating  to  the  Improper  delivery  of 
certain  registered  mall  matter;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  DODD,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3053.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  (Rept.  No.  1538). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
w  ;re  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
or    the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1409.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Tliurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
aid  Wildlife  Service   (Rept.  No.    1527); 

S.  3125.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Wil- 
li! .m  Neal.  Robert  J.  Naumann.  Charles  Le- 
Roy  Van  Slyke,  and  Franklin  Jordan  (Rept. 
No.  1528); 

II. R.  2007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.iy 
H  juranl  (Rept.  No.  1529) ; 

HR.c242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Lee  Sage    (Rept.  No.    1530); 

H  R.  5033.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Betty 
K>enan  (Rept.  No.  1531) ; 

H  R.  5630.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 
Brrnstorff  Orauert  (Rept.  No.  1532) ; 

H.R.  6149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
C.Newcomb  (Rept.  No.  1533);  and 

H.R.  9652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Ckl.  Alonzo  C.  Tenney   (Rept.  No.   1534). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
or    the   Judiciary,   with   an   amendment: 

3.2548.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Lirson  (Rept.  No.  1535);  and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re- 
ll«f  of  certain  aliens   (Rept.  No.   1536). 

By  Mr.  EIASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
or  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

3.  3105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  T. 
Allen,  Jr.  (Rept.  No.  1537) . 


FRED  FOSTER  AND  GEORGE  MOR- 
RIS, DOING  BUSINESS  AS  INDE- 
PENDENT CAB  CO..  AND  PULASKI 
CAB  CO..  INC.— REFERENCE  OF 
BILL  TO  COURT  OF  CLAIMS  'S. 
REPT.  NO.  1526) 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  report f^d  an  orifiinal 
re.sohition  iS.  Res  332)  referrinc  S.  1935 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  ."submitted 
a  report  thereon:  which  re.sohition  was 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S  1935)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  Fos'er  and 
Oeori?e  Morris,  doing  business  as  Independ- 
ent Cib  Company;  and  for  the  relief  of 
Piila.=kl  Cab  Company,  Incorporated",  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
acccjmpanylns  papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  court  shall 
proceed  with  the  same  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and  2509  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  and  report 
to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  svifflclent  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States  and  the  amounts.  If  any. 
legally  or  equitably  due  from  the  United 
States  to  the  clainiantc. 
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SUSPENSION  OP  FX3UAL  OPPORTU- 
NITY REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NOMI- 
NEES FOR  OFFICES  OF  PRESIDENT 
AND  VICE  PRESIDENT  DURING  1960 
CAMPAIGN— MINORITY  VIEWS 

Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Intenstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  re- 
ported an  original  joint  resolution  'S.J. 
Res  207 1  to  su.cpend  for  the  1960  cam- 
paign the  equal  opportunity  require- 
ments of  section  315  of  the  Communlca- 
ti  ^n.s  Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for  the  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
submitted  a  report  <No.  1539)  thereon; 
which  joint  resolution  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  granted  permission 
to  fi'e  minority  or  individual  views  on 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  that  was  re- 
ported earlier  today,  suspending  for  the 
1960  campaign  equal  opportunity  re- 
quirements of  .section  315  of  the  Com- 
munication^:  Act  of  1934  for  nominees 
for  the  ofHce  of  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 
The    following    favorable   reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Harold  W.  Reeves,  of  Florida,  to  be  collec- 
tor of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No  18,  with  headquarters  at  Tampa. 
Fla  ;  and 


John  C.  Melszner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  col- 
lector of  cxistoms  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  39,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
111. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S  3641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lillian  Frank 
Sclavl;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   COOPER: 

S.  3642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Car- 
raro;  to  the  Conrunlttec  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LAUSCHE: 

S  3643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franclne 
Mtddelman;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

8.3644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
John  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr    KEFAUVER    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  McClellan)  : 

S.  3645  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Interstate  Crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kitauvek  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.  3646.  A  bill  to  assist  aged  Individuals 
In  obtaining  health  Insurance  at  rates  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  and  to  otherwise  assist 
such  individuals  in  paying  for  needed  health 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  ; 

S.  3647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Business   Corporation   Act; 

8.  3648.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from 
the  United  States  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  title  to  certain 
real  property  In  said  District;  and 

8.  3649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended,  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Responsibility  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  amended,  so 
as  to  bring  within  the  provisions  of  such  acts 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  while 
under  the  influence  of  a  drug  rendering 
such  person  Incapable  of  operating  the 
motor  vehicle  safely;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  DwoESHAK)    (by  request)  : 

S.  3650.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  Eimend 
the  act  of  June  30.  1948,  relating  to  the  Port 
Hall  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to  ap- 
prove an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Issued  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1936; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Chttkch  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sep>arate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.J.  Re«.  206.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  10 
Liberty  type  merchant  vessels  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  for  conversion  into  barges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PASTORK: 

S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
for  the  1960  campaign  the  equal  opportu- 


nity requirements  of  section  316  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  for  nominees  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolu- 
tion when  reported  by  Mr.  Pastore,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


RESOLUTION 


REFERENCE  OP  SENATE   BILL    1935 
TO  COLTIT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  <S  Res.  332)  referring  S.  1935 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  which  was  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastlanix, 
which  appears  under  the  heading  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


FREDERICK   JOHN   WILLIAMS 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Frederick  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams  is  a  resident  of  Dearborn, 
Mich.,  who  was  brought  to  this  country 
from  Wales,  when  he  was  only  a  few 
months  old,  in  1907. 

In  1954,  Williams  was  arrested  as  an 
alien  who  had  joined  the  Communist 
Party,  and  ordered  to  be  deported  to  the 
country  from  whence  he  came.  Today, 
after  having  lived  his  entire  adult  life  in 
the  United  States  he  is  under  final  order 
for  deportation  to  return  to  Great  Britain 
on  June  15.  because  our  law  provides 
that  an  alien  is  deportable  if  he  joined 
the  Communist  Party  subsequent  to  his 
being  admitted  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Williams  has  exhausted  his  reme- 
dies in  our  courts.  The  immigration  law 
is  clear  that  he  is  subject  to  deportation 
for  the  political  beliefs  that  he  held. 
though  obviously  he  developed  those  be- 
liefs while  being  raised  and  educated  in 
America. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  case 
which  would  lead  one  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  resorting  to  such  radical 
penalties  as  depwrtation.  There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Williams,  for  much 
of  his  adult  life,  thought  he  was  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  not  told 
by  his  parents  he  was  bom  in  Wales. 

When  his  case  was  before  the  district 
court  in  Michigan,  senior  Judge  Arthur 
P.  Lederle,  while  recognizing  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  against  Williams  by 
the  Immigration  Service,  stated : 

Whatever  views  he  acquired  as  to  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  different  types  of  government 
came  from  our  public  school  system,  news 
media  and  contacts  with  native-born  com- 
panions. It  was  but  natiu-al  for  him  to 
assume  he  had  the  right  of  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  expression,  and  freedom 
of  association.  Had  he  been  t>om  a  year 
later,  he  could  not  now  be  banished  to  a 
foreign  land  for  exercising  those  rights. 

Like  many  other  judges,  I  find  It  difficult 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Nationality  Act  with  our  American  concepts 
of  justice,  fair  play,  and  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  individuals. 

This  is  a  moving  opinion  directed 
against  a  provision  of  law  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  changed.    Judge  Lederle, 


\v..o  retires  from  the  Federal  bench  this 
month,  on  June  30,  recognizes  in  his 
opinion  a  need  to  temper  justice  with 
mercy,  even  when  we  are  dealing  with 
those  who  did  not  believe  In  our  system 
of  government,  or  who  come  before  our 
courts  without  the  full  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  a  citizen. 

"Banishment"  has  odious  historic 
meaning.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  general 
leiiislation  in  the  Senate — S.  2358 — 
which  would  prohibit  the  deportation  of 
a  person  who  had  entered  as  a  legal  alien 
for  permanent  residence  before  the  age 
of  14  years,  and  thus  have  indicated  my 
reservations  concerning  deportation  in 
such  cases  of  residence  in  the  United 
States  since  childhood. 

Further,  the  records  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  indicate  that  Mr.  Williams 
left  the  Communist  Party  in  the  late 
1940's.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  he  has, 
in  recent  years,  been  a  respectable,  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  his  community.  At 
the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  he  claims  to  have  been  ex- 
ercising what  he  believed  to  be  the  rights 
afforded  him  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  holding  political 
beliefs. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  this  Nation  can 
fight  comimunlsm  without  resort  to  the 
punishment  of  banishment  for  one  who 
came  as  an  infant  to  our  shores  more 
than  50  years  ago.  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  afraid  to  have  this  person  con- 
tinue to  Uve  among  us  today.  I  do  not 
see  how  the  free  world  or  the  United 
States  will  be  safer  if  he  is  deported  to 
Great  Britain. 

This  is  a  difficult  situation.  Hopefully, 
the  day  is  not  long  away  when  Congress 
will  modify  the  provisions  of  the  law 
that  are  used  in  this  deportation  case. 
I  believe  this  should  be  accomplished 
soon.  In  the  meantime.  I  ask  for  private 
legislative  relief  in  this  case,  and  request 
a  stay  of  the  deportation  until  such  time 
as  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  case  on  its  full  merits. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  opinion  of  Judge  Lederle 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  opinion  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3644)  for  the  relief  of 
Frederick  John  Williams,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hart,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

The  opinion  of  Judge  Lederle,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hart,  is  as  follows: 

(U.S.  District  Court,  Eastern  District  of 
Michigan,  Southern  Division — No.  18089 — 
judgment:  Frederick  J.  Williams,  Plaintiff, 
v.  Walter  Sahli.  District  Director  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
Defendant;  at  a  session  of  said  com-t  held  in 
the  Federal  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
Sept.  26,  1958.  Present:  Hon.  Arthur  P. 
Lederle,  chief  judge.) 

In  accordance  with  the  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  of  law  as  they  appear  In  the 
opinion  filed  simultaneously  herewith. 

It  is  ordered.  That  the  complaint  be  and 
it  is  hereby  dismissed. 

Akthtts  F.  Lxdxsue. 

Chief  Judge. 
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Thla  la  a  proceeding  for  Judicial  review 
of  a  final  order  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  entered  May  14,  1958,  denying  plain- 
tiff's motion  to  set  aside  a  final  order  of  de- 
portation to  permit  application  for  stispen- 
slon  of  deportation. 

To  quote  Mr.  Jtistlce  Whlttaker,  "This  Is 
a  deixjrtatlon  case.  It  presents  a  narrow 
and  vexing  problem  of  statutory  construc- 
tion" (Bonnetti  v.  Rogers.  U.S.  (Jime  2. 
1958) ) . 

On  or  about  May  17,  1954,  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration Service  arrested  the  plaintiff  on  a 
warrant  which  alleged  that  plaintiff  is  an 
alien  who  last  entered  the  United  States  at 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  the  21st  day  of  December 
1907  and  that  he  has  been,  after  entry  "an 
alien  who  Is  affiliated  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States." 

The  respondent's  predecessor  conducted  a 
hearing  wherein  he  determined  that  the 
plaintiff  was  an  alien  subject  to  deportation 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
8  U.S.C.  1101,  et  seq.  An  order  of  deporta- 
tion was  entered  on  July  23,  1954. 

Plaintiff  filed  a  complaint  In  this  court 
In  which  he  sought  to  have  \i\e  order  of  de- 
portation set  aside.  The  district  Judge 
found  the  only  issue  involved  to  be  the 
plaintiff's  place  of  birth.  He  found  that  the 
Board's  finding  of  alienage  was  based  on  sub- 
stantial and  probative  evidence  and  dis- 
missed the  complaint  iWilliams  v.  Buiter- 
fleld.  145  Fed.  Supp.  567  (1956)  ). 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit agreed  with  the  district  Judge  that  there 
was  nothing  involved  except  the  place  of 
birth  of  the  plaintiff  and  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment {Williams  v.  Mulcahay,  250  Fed.  2d 
127  (1957)  ). 

An  application  for  certiorari  was  den.ed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  28,  1958  f356 
US.  946)  An  application  by  the  petitioner 
for  rehearing  was  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  on  May  10, 1958. 

On  May  8,  1958,  plaintiff  filed  a  petition 
requesting  that  the  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  permit- 
ting him  to  make  application  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  (S.  1254(a)(5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952). 
He  also  requested  permission  to  produce  tes- 
timony in  order  to  prepare  a  record  In  con- 
formity with  later  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  his  affidavit  filed  with  his  petition,  he 
asserted  that  he  had  been  Informed  by  com- 
petent counsel  that  the  evidence  he  could 
produce  would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  sus- 
pension of  deportation.  He  further  states 
that  he  had  not  heretofore  applied  for  sus- 
pension of  deportation,  because  of  his  honest 
belief  that  the  final  order  of  deportation  was 
invalid;  it  had  not  been  established  that  he 
was  an  alien.  He  conceded  that  this  claim 
was  foreclosed  by  the  action  of  the  courts. 

In  the  event  the  Board  agreed  to  set  aside 
the  final  order  of  deportation,  the  petitioner 
proposed  to  produce  evidence  which  would 
Justify  findings  as  follows: 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Conununlst 
Party  while  under  the  mistaken  belief  that 
he  was  a  native  born  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  As  such,  he  believed  that  he  had  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen.  Including  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of 
speech.  Prior  to  the  time  that  any  question 
arose  as  to  his  place  of  birth,  he  had  volun- 
tarily disassociated  himself  from  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

During  the  period  that  he  was  a  member 
rf  the  Communist  Party,  starting  In  early 
l"30s.  he  honestly  believed  that  the  program 
of  that  organization,  as  set  forth  in  its  pub- 
lished platforms,  offered  the  best  solution 
to  the  economic  ills  which  then  beset  the 
country. 

He  became  a  business  agent  of  local  union 
No  208,  UAW-dO,  and  in  conformity  with 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  he  filed  an  affidavit  dls- 
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claiming  membership  in  the  Communist 
Pa-ty.  At  no  time  8inc«  executing  that 
affllavlt  on  Aug\ist  8,  1950,  has  he  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  gave 
th«  names  of  prominent  civic  leaders  to  whom 
he  was  well  known,  and  who  would  be  will- 
ing and  well  qualified  to  testify  as  to  his 
go<d  reputation  in  the  community  in  which 
he  resided. 

He  further  stated:  "My  deportation  to 
Wsles  would  result  in  exceptional  and  ex- 
tremely unusual  hardship  to  me.  to  my 
father,  and  to  my  American  born  daughter 
an  I  grandchildren.  I  have  no  known  rela- 
tlv»s  nor  do  I  know  anyone  In  Wales.  My 
falher,  now  79  years  old.  and  my  two 
bmthers  and  four  sisters  all  live  In  this  coun- 
trj ,  as  well  as  my  daughter  and  my  very 
small  two  granddaughters.  I  am  52  years 
o'.<: .  and  occordlng  to  the  proofs  here.  I  have 
liv;d  In  this  country  since  I  was  1  year  old. 
I  own  no  property  and  have  no  resources 
aside  from  what  I  am  able  to  earn  as  a  car- 
pe  Iter.  I  have  never  been  convicted  of  any 
oflDnse.  though  I  was  arrested  several  times 
In  the  1930's  while  on  picket  lines  f<jr  my 
union." 

During  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in 
th;  order  of  July  23,  1954,  plaintiff  was  rep- 
resented by  competent  attorneys,  who  like- 
wise represent  him  in  these  proceedings.  It 
appears  obvious,  that  his  election  to  coiuest 
th ;  validity  of  this  order  solely  on  the  basis 
of  his  claim  that  he  was  not  an  alien,  was 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  given  by  his 
at  omeys. 

The  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  de- 
clined to  set  aside  the  order  of  deportation 
in  order  to  allow  plaintiff  to  file  an  applica- 
tion for  suspension  of  dep>ortatlon  and  de- 
nli  d  a  hearing  stating: 

"It  Is  the  rule  that  an  application  for 
suspension  of  deportation  must  be  submitted 
In  the  course  of  the  deportation  hearing. 
Tt  e  respondent  did  not  apply  for  svich  re- 
lic r  during  the  hearings  (matter  of  M  5 
I.  feN..  December  472). 

•An  applicant  for  suspension  of  deporta- 
tlcn  who  is  charged  with  having  been  a 
miimber  of  a  subversive  organization  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that  he  has  not  been  a 
miimber  of  a  subversive  organization  for  10 
yeirs  preceding  his  application  for  suspen- 
slc  n  of  deportation.  Obviously,  the  respond- 
ent cannot  do  this.  No  purpose  would  there- 
f 01  e  be  served  in  reopening  proceedings  to 
enable  him  to  apply  for  suspension  of  de- 
portation." 

rhis  court  has  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
.ic;lon  of  the  Board  In  refusing  lo  open  the 
de  portatlon  proceedings  to  permit  this 
pi  ilntlff  to  apply  for  suspension  {Accardi  v. 
Shaughnessy,  347  U.S.  260  (1953);  Ceballus 
V.  Shaughnessy;  352  U.S.  599  (1957)  ) . 

Defendant  concedes,  acting  under  dele- 
gated authority  from  the  Attorney  General, 
that  the  Board  has  the  discretionary  power 
to  grant  the  plaintiff's  application  for  sus- 
pension of  deportation.  Plaintiff  claims  this 
di  ;cretionary  power  was  not  exercised  In  this 
case,  or,  if  It  Is  assumed  the  order  of  May 
14  1958  purported  to  be  an  exercise  of  that 
diiicretlon.   It   was  arbitrary   and  capricious. 

Prior  court  proceedings  have  established 
that  the  plaintiff  was  brought  to  America  by 
hU  parents  while  an  infant.  His  parents 
never  told  him  he  was  not  born  in  America. 
His  earliest  recollections  concerned  his  re- 
m  )val  from  the  house  In  which  he  assumed 
he  was  bom  to  another  location.  He  entered 
the  public  schools  at  the  age  of  6  In  Plym- 
outh. Pa.  Just  prior  to  reaching  his  14th 
bithday,  his  father  told  him  he  would  have 
to  go  to  work  to  help  support  a  family  of  10. 
B]  this  time  he  had  partially  completed  the 
eli  hth  grade.  After  he  went  to  work,  he 
at  ended  a  continuation  school  part  time, 
ur  til  he  was  16.  At  no  time  during  his 
sc  lool  years,  did  he  remember  anyone  call- 
in;  his  attention  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
D«claratlon  of  Independence.  Lincoln's  Get- 


tysburg Address  or  any  of  the  other  Im- 
portant documents  relating  to  the  virtues  of 
our  form  of  government.  Indeed,  he 
claimed  he  had  no  recollection  of  ever  hav- 
ing been  taught  anything  about  our  Gov- 
ernment. His  reading  never  advanced  be- 
yond funny  papers,  the  sports  pages  In  the 
newspapers,  and  books  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
type. 

After  he  received  his  work  permit,  he 
worked  long  hours  for  small  pay  at  vtirlous 
types  of  Jobs  available  to  a  young  boy.  Dur- 
ing his  16th  year,  he  went  to  work  In  an 
iron  works  at  what  he  called,  "feeding: 
pouring  scrap  metal  Into  the  furnace." 
After  a  short  time  at  his  Job.  he  went  to 
work  as  a  "nipper  "  in  a  mine.  During  his 
youth  he  spent  his  spare  time  having  fun, 
not  studying  the  philosophy  of  government. 
He  has  iu(t  traveled  abroad,  and  has  never 
visited  Wales,  where  It  is  proposed  that  he 
be  deported. 

Like  many  other  young  people  of  his  age, 
he  Joined  the  Communist  Party  during  the 
dark  days  of  the  depression.  It  was  also 
during  this  period  that  our  Government 
adopted  many  measures  intended  to  amelio- 
rate the  hardships  produced  by  the  de- 
pression. At  th.Tt  time,  many  of  our  best 
citizens  considered  these  measures  a.s  so- 
cialism and  were  deeply  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  country.  Many  years  ago, 
Jane  Addams  made  the  otwervatlon.  "If  the 
young  people  are  not  too  progressive,  the 
old  people  are  sure  to  be  too  conservative." 

During  recent  years  we  have  learned  much 
about  communl.sm  as  It  Is  practiced  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice  Based  on  this  after -.acquired 
knowledge,  it  l-^  difficult  to  under.'tand  why 
the  plaintiff  did  not  abandon  the  party  long 
before  he  did  This  may  be  partially  ac- 
counted for  by  the  human  trait  that  causes 
all  of  us  to  be  reluctant  to  abandon  ideas 
acquired  during  our  earlier  years. 

At  hLs  present  age  It  would  be  difficult  for 
the  plaintiff  to  find  new  employment  in 
America.  If  ho  Is  deported  to  a  foreign  land 
where  he  has  no  relatives,  friend.-',  or  ac- 
quaintances. It  appears  obvious  that  it  would 
be  Etlll  more  difficult  for  him  to  earn  a  living 
during  his  declining  years.  The  record  Indi- 
cates that  the  plaintiff  had  an  honest  belief 
that  he  wis  a  native-born  citizen.  Whatever 
views  he  acquired  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  different  types  of  government  came  from 
our  public  school  system,  news  media,  and 
contacts  with  native-born  companions.  It 
was  but  natural  for  him  to  assume  he  had 
the  right  of  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  freedom  of  association.  Had 
he  been  born  a  year  later,  he  could  not  now 
be  banished  to  a  foreign  land  for  exercising 
tho.'-e  rights. 

Like  many  other  Judges.  I  find  It  difficult 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Nationality  Act  with  our  American  concepts 
of  Justice,  fair  play,  and  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  individuals. 

Chief  Juitice  Warren  wrote:  "Although 
not  penal  In  character,  dejxDrtatlon  statutes 
!us  a  practical  matter  may  inflict  the  equiva- 
lent of  banishment  or  exile  •  •  •"  (Barber  v. 
Gon:al,"i.  347  U.S.  637,  642  (1954)  ). 

In  a  similar  case.  Mr.  Justice  Whlttaker, 
reviewing  the  harshness  of  our  deportation 
procedure,  wrote: 

"It  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  a  presupposi- 
tion of  our  law  to  resolve  doubts  •  •  •  against 
the  imposition  of  a  harsher  punishment  •  •  • 
And  we  cannot  'assume' — that  Congress 
meant  to  trench  on  [an  alien's]  freedom 
beyond  that  which  Is  required  by  the  nar- 
rowest of  several  possible  meanings  of  the 
words  used."  (Bonnetti  v.  Rogers,  U.S  (June 
2, 1958)  ). 

I  can  understand  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  feel- 
ings when  In  a  dissenting  opinion  he  stated: 

"I  regret  my  inability  to  Join  the  Court's 
opinion,  for  its  effort  to  find  a  way  out  from 
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the  rigors  of  a  severe  statute  has  alluring 
appeal.  The  difficulty  is  that  in  order  to 
reach  Its  result  the  Court  has  had  to  take 
Impermissible  liberties  with  the  statute  and 
the  record  upon  which  this  case  is  based." 
iRowoldt  v.  Perfetti).  356  U.S.  115.  121 
(1957)  ). 

That  portion  of  the  statute  allowing  sus- 
pension of  deportation  requires,  among  other 
things,  that  petitioner  "has  not  been  served 
with  a  final  order  of  deportation  Issued  pvu- 
suant  to  this  chapter  In  deportation  pro- 
ceedings up  to  the  time  of  applying  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion" (S  USCA  S  1264(a)(5)).  It  Is  con- 
ceded that  the  plaintiff  did  not  apply  for 
.•-Uhpenslon  during  the  4  years  the  matter  was 
pending  In  the  courts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  the  defendant  concedes 
plaintiff  left  the  Communist  Party  prior  to 
1950,  one  could  conclude  this  was  the  kind 
of  situation  that  prompted  Congress  to  In- 
sert the  humane  provision  in  the  act  author- 
izing the  Attorney  General  to  suspend  de- 
portation in  cases  of  "•  •  •  exceptional  and 
extremely   unusual    hardship    to   the    alien." 

This  Is  a  matter,  however,  that  rests  In  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
He  still  has  the  authority  to  suspend  depor- 
tation in  this  case. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff  attempted  to  explain 
his  falltire  to  comply  with  this  provision  on 
the  ground  that,  in  other  cases,  the  Board 
had  set  aside  the  final  order  of  deportation 
to  allow  petitioner  to  file  an  application  for 
suspension.  Further,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
strict  Interpretation  of  the  statute  requires 
that  the  application  be  filed  during  the  hear- 
ings regardless  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
proceedings  were  being  contested. 

The  wisdom  of  this  provision  of  the  act  Is 
not  for  the  courts  to  determine.  "The  deter- 
mination of  the  status  of  aliens  within  our 
Jurisdiction  is  final  with  Congress,  and  this 
court  will  not  pass  'upon  the  wisdom,  policy, 
or  Justice  of  the  measures  enacted  by  Con- 
gress In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  confided 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  over  this  subject'  " 
iFok  Young  Yo.  v.  United  States.  186  U.S. 
917  (1902)).  If  the  act  Is  to  be  changed, 
It  must  be  changed  by  Congress.  The  plain- 
tiff has  failed  to  comply  with  the  act.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  Board's  refusal  to 
disregard  this  provision  was  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion It  therefore  follows  that  the  com- 
plaint must  be  dismissed. 

Akthur  F.  Lederle 

Chief  Judge. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  OP  JUNE  30. 
1948.  RELATING  TO  THE  PORT 
HALL  INDIAN  IRRIGATION  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, on  behalf  of  myself,  and  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  DwoRSHAK] ,  I  introduce,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  to  supplement  and 
amend  the  act  of  June  30,  1948,  relating 
to  the  Port  Hall  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect, and  to  approve  an  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  issued  under  the 
act  of  June  22.  1936.  This  bill  was  the 
subject  of  an  executive  communication 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  on  May 
12,  1960. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
relieve  residential  homeowners  of  further 
obligation  to  pay  for  agricultural  irriga- 
tion water  which  they  do  not  use.  About 
600  acres  of  land  of  the  Port  Hall  In- 
dian irrigation  project  have  been 
changed  from  agricultural  purposes  to 
residential,  commercial,  and  road  pur- 
poses. This  acreage  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  project  only  If  Congress  ap- 
proves, and   until  it  is  eliminated  the 


owners  must  pay  for  water  they  do  not 
WEint  and  cannot  use.  Tlie  elimination 
will  be  subject  to  the  owners'  signing  cer- 
tain consent  agreements,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  these  have  been 
obtained  already. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  little  or  no 
objection  locally  to  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  effects  this  result.  But  there  is  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  act 
of  June  30, 1948,  which  classified  the  land 
and  froze  the  net  irrigable  acreage, 
should  not  be  amended  to  give  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  general  authority 
to  redesignate  lands  within  the  project. 
The  basis  for  their  objection  is  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  project  is  not  yet 
under  water,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  the 
undeveloped  land  may  be  assigned  water 
at  the  expense  of  the  developed  land. 

As  this  is  the  only  Indian  irrigation 
project  where  the  Secretary  does  not 
have  this  authority  to  redesignate  lands 
in  the  manner  requested  by  this  bill,  it 
seems  that  the  authority  should  be  grant- 
ed, but  such  authority  should  not  be 
exercised  to  deprive  developed  lands  of 
their  water.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
bill  is  referred  to  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, I  will  ask  that  inquiry  be  directed  to 
this  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3650)  to  supplement  and 
amend  the  act  of  Jime  30,  1948,  relating 
to  the  Fort  Hall  Indian  irrigation  proj- 
ect, and  to  approve  an  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  issued  under 
the  act  of  June  22,  1936,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chukch  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
DwoRSHAK)  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


WHEAT  MARKETING  QUOTA  AND 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  — 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Mtindt)  submitted 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them,  jointly,  to  the  biU  (S.  2759) 
to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  and  price  support  program,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Schoeppel) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
bill  2759,  supra,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  AIKEN  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  Sen- 
ate bill  2759.  supra,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  mCKSSilJOOPER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Dihksen,  and  Mr. 
Cooper)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  bill  2759,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  Senate  bill  2759,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Holland)    sutHiiitted   amendments,   in- 


tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  Senate  bill  2759,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hart)  submitted  an  amendment,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
Senate  bill  2759,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MUNDT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  Senate  bill  2759,  supra, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  pi-inted. 

TEMPORARY  RELIEF  TO  SHRIMP 
INDUSTRY— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  7,  1960,  the  names  of 
Senators  Ellender,  Eastland.  Gbuxninc, 
and  Yarborough  were  added  as  addition- 
al cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3639)  for  the 
relief  of  the  domestic  shrimp  industry, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lono  of  Louisiana  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators)  on  June  7, 
1960. 


NOTICE    OP    HEARINGS    ON   S.    3548 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the 
Jijdiciary  to  consider  S.  3548,  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  which  deals 
with  problems  involved  in  a  recent  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  affecting 
railroads  and  their  right  to  discontinue 
stations,  and  so  forth. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
determined  that  hearings  should  be  held 
on  the  measure  and  have  scheduled 
the  first  day  of  hearings  for  next  TTiurs- 
day.  June  16,  1960,  which  is  1  week  from 
tomorrow. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  hear- 
ing room  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  New  Senate  OflBce  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  THE  COM- 
Ml'lTKE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 
ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  TREATY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  armounce  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  Antarctic  Treaty  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  June  14,  in 
room  4221,  New  Senate  OflBce  Building. 

This  treaty  was  signed  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  by  the  United  States  and  11  other 
countries  on  December  1,  1959,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  February  15,  1960. 

The  Department  of  State  will  be  rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Herman  Phleger,  for- 
mer head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
Conference  on  the  Antarctica,  and  for- 
mer legal  adviser  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  edltortals.  arttclw.  etc.. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KXFAX7VZR: 
Statement    pa-epared    by    him    relative    to 
Tenneasee  Valley  Authority  financing. 


MEDICAL      CARE      FOR      AMERICAN 
AGED  IN  LIGHT  OF  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
thoughtful  senior  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
are  examining  medical  care  for  the  aged 
in  the  light  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
according  to  the  letters  I  receive. 

These  citizens  know  that  during  their 
productive  years  a  substantial  share  of 
their  own  tax  money  went  for  foreign 
aid.  They  like  to  feel  that  these  pro- 
grams were  prompted  largely  by  hu- 
manitarian motives.  In  many  cases, 
they  recognize  the  need  for  our  foreign 
aid  program,  to  win  freedom  in  the  world. 
However,  they  are  concerned  about  how 
we  explain  this  contradiction  in  atti- 
tudes between  foreign  aid  and  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  some  16  million 
Americans  like  the  man  who  wrote  me 
the  letter  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HoMORABLX  Senator:  Regarding  the  Forand 
bUl.  HJl.  4700. 

The  aix)Te-proposed  bill  provides  fw  tak- 
ing;care  of  the  hoepitallzatlon  oi  older  t7.8. 
ci^^us.  who  have  reached  the  retirement 
age  and  who  are  in  most  instances  depend- 
ent on  their  meager  pensions  and  have  noth- 
ing left  over  to  take  care  of  hospitalization 
care. 

0\ir  Government  never  hesitated  to  assess 
heavy  income  taxes  on  these  elderly  people 
when  they  had  the  earning  power  and  to 
appropriate  much  of  this  income  for  military 
and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.  It 
1b  high  time  that  consideration  now  be  given 
to  assisting  our  own  old  people  who  are 
living  out  their  remaining  years  on  their 
meager  penfiions. 

I  request  and  urge  you  to  get  behind  the 
Porand  bill  and  work  for  its  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

Respectfully. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FoNG  in  the  chair  >.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qucnnun. 

The  PRESIDING  QHflCEK.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  C^ief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  AD- 
DRESS AND  DEX3RE2E  CITATION  AT 
NOTRE  DAME  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University 
<rf  Notre  Dame  and  also  the  citation  and 


av  ard  by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
to  President  Eisenhower  of  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ard  citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  19601 
Te  tTs  OF  Eisenhower's  Address  at  Notre 
Dame   and  of  His   Degree  Citation 

At  commencement  time  in  our  country  a 
geieratlon  ago,  a  well-known  Englishman 
felt  an  urge  to  tell  us  something  about  our- 
selves. The  theme  he  selected  was,  "Why 
Dc  nt  Young  Americans  Care  About  Politics?" 

He  felt  that  the  attitude  of  our  young 
pe>ple  toward  civil  government,  at  all  levels, 
wss  like  that  of  "the  audience  at  a  play." 

Ther  may  be  a  plausible,  If  not  necessarily 
a  .alld,  explanation  for  the  American's  tra- 
dl  lonal  indifference  to  politics. 

■listorically,  the  19th  century  In  America 
WIS  one  of  amazing  growth.  A  wilderness 
ne  sded  conquering;  vast  resources  had  to  be 
utilized;  Illiteracy  had  to  be  eliminated;  a 
gr  (at  economic  machine,  reacliing  to  every 
corner  of  the  world,  had  to  be  built.  ThLs 
ui  precedented  development  commanded 
extraordinary  talents  In  our  private  enter- 
prise system.  To  people  busy  In  productive 
111  B  government  seemed  not  only  remote  but 
re  atively  unimportant.  The  demand  for 
re  Ll  skills  In  political  pur8\at8  was  minimal. 

Moreover,  In  that  long  period,  a  view  d*- 
ve  oped  that  political  life  was  somewhat  de- 
gr  idlng — that  politics  was  primarily  a  con- 
te  t,  with  the  spoils  to  the  victor  and  the 
public  paying  the  bill.  This  belief  had  some 
Ju  itlflcatlon  at  one  period  In  oiu-  history,  and 
miiy  still  persist  In  isolated  local  situations 

tn  these  circumstances,  many  of  our  most 
hl;hly  talented  people  have  refrained  from 
oflerlng  themselves  for  public  service — in- 
desd.  often  to  refuse  to  enter  it. 

DOXTBLK   CHANGE    NOTED 

But  times  have  changed,  and  the  change 
ln;ludes  the  character  of  government.  The 
first  major  party  platform  drafted  in  1840 
re  julred  only  500  words;  in  the  last  national 
el(  ctlon  each  major  party  used  over  15.000 
w<  irds  to  deal  with  the  highlights  of  the  prtn- 
cl]>al  issues.  This  thirtyfold  growth  In 
political  platforms  Is  Illustrative  of  the  In- 
crease of  governmental  influence  over  all 
our  lives. 

rhe  need  tor  the  best  talent  in  positions 
of  political  responsibility  Is  not  only  great, 
bvt  mounts  with  each  stroke  of  history's 
cl<  ick. 

K  tew  years  ago  government  represented 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  national 
aciivity.  Today,  to  support  our  National. 
Stite,  and  local  governments,  and  to  fi- 
tunce  our  international  undertakings,  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  total  national  In- 
cone  Is  collected  In  taxes.  In  every  phase 
of  life,  government  Increasingly  affects  us — 
our  enviromnent,  our  opportunities,  our 
health,  our  education,  our  general  welfare. 

jovernment  Is,  of  coiirse,  necessary,  but 
It  is  not  the  mainspring  of  progress.  In 
th!  private  sector  of  American  life,  com- 
mj.nding  as  it  does  the  productive  efforts 
of  our  citizens,  la  found  the  true  source  of 
our  Nation's  vitality.  Government  is  not  of 
lti»lf  a  part  of  our  productive  machinery. 
Consequently  its  size,  its  growth,  its  opera- 
tic ns  can  be  justified  only  by  demonstrated 
ne»d.  If  too  dominant,  if  too  large,  its  ef- 
fe<t  is  both  burdensome  and  stifling. 

CITIZENS   irCTST  JUDGE 

()nly  an  informed  and  alert  citizenry  can 
mike  the  necessary  Judgments  as  to  the 
ch  iracter  and  degree  of  that  need. 

^  Ve  do  not  want  a  government  with  a 
philosophy  of  inoenant  msddllng.  which 
Im  3oses  a  smothering  mist  on  the  sparks 
of  initlaUve. 

'  Ve  do  not  want  a  government  that  per- 
mlis  every  noisy  group  to  force  upon  so- 


ciety an  endless  string  of  higher  subsidies 
that  solve  nothing  and  undermine  the  col- 
lective good  of  the  Nation. 

We  do  not  want  governmental  programs 
which,  advanced,  often  falsely,  in  the  guise 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  destroy 
In  the  individual  thoee  priceless  qualities  of 
self-dei>endence,  self-confidence,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  risk  his  Judgment  against  the  trends 
of  the  crowd 

We  do  want  a  government  that  as- 
sures the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  pef)ple  In  amcord  with  the 
philosophy  of  Lincoln,  who  insl.sted  that 
government  should  do.  and  do  only,  thp 
things  which  people  cannot  do  well  for 
themselves. 

This  concept  Is  particularly  relevant  to 
mofit  activities  encompassed  by  the  phrase 
"the  general  welfare." 

But  even  with  devotion  to  the  principle 
that  governmental  functions  can  be  Ju.'!tl- 
fled  only  by  public  need,  government  has 
become  so  pervasive  that  its  decisions.  In- 
escapably help  shape  the  future  of  every 
Individual,  every  group,  every  region,  every 
Institution. 

STTI-I.  PLACrED  BT  OLD  IDEAS 

Tl.ouph  we  recognize  this  vast  change — 
thougli  most  persons  in  public  office  are  sclf- 
leis,  devoted  people — we  are  still  plagued 
by  yesterday's  concept  of  policies  and  politi- 
cians. 

Too  many  of  our  ablest  citizens  draw  back, 
evidently  fearful  of  being  sullied  in  the  broil- 
ing activity  of  partisan  affairs. 

This  must  change.  We  need  intelligent, 
creative,  steady  political  leadership  as  at  no 
time  before  In  our  history.  There  must  be 
more  talent  In  government — the  best  ovir 
Nation  affords.  We  need  it  in  county,  city. 
State  and  Washington. 

Human  progress  in  freedom  Is  not  some- 
thing inscribed  upon  a  tablet — not  a  matter 
to  be  Ehrugged  off  as  a  worry  to  others. 
Progress  In  freedom  demands  from  each  citi- 
zen a  dally  exercise  of  the  will  and  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  faith;  it  must  not  be  stagnated 
by  a  philosophy  of  collectivity  that  vainly 
seeks  personal  security  as  a  prime  objective. 

Clearly,  you  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
higher  education  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  exercise  leadership  In  helping  others 
understand  these  problems. 

And.  by  no  means,  does  your  responsibility 
stop  there.  To  serve  the  Nation  well  you 
must,  for  example,  help  seek  out  able  can- 
didates for  office  and  persuade  them  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  electorate.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective you  should  become  active  In  a  po- 
litical party,  and  in  civic  and  professional 
organizations.  In  short,  you  should  under- 
take, according  to  your  own  Intelligently 
formed  convictions,  a  personal  crusade  to  help 
the  political  life  of  the  Nation  soar  as  high 
as  human  wisdom  can  make  it. 

PXTBLIC  SERVICE  THE  NEED 

Some  of  you  will  become  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  clerfymen,  businessmen.  Each  of 
you  will  contribute  to  the  national  welfare, 
as  well  as  to  personal  and  family  welfare, 
by  doing  well  and  honorably  whatever  you 
undertake.  But  a  specialist,  regardless  of 
professional  skill  and  standing,  cannot  fulfill 
the  exacting  requirements  of  modern  citi- 
zenship unless  he  dedicates  himself  also  to 
raising  the  political  standards  of  the  txxly 
politic. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  enter  the 
public  service,  either  In  elective,  career  or 
appointive  office.  Most  of  the  top  poats  in 
government  Involve  manifold  questions  of 
policy.  In  these  positions  we  have  a  si>ecial 
need  for  intelligent,  educated,  selfless  per- 
sons from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  believe  that  each  of  you  should,  if  called, 
be  willing  to  devote  one  block  of  your  life 
to  government  service. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  need  become 
permanently     implanted      In     government. 


Quite  the  contrary.  In  policy-forming  posi- 
tions we  constantly  need  expert  knowledge 
and  fresh  points  of  view.  Some  frequency 
of  withdrawal  and  return  to  private  life 
would  help  eliminate  the  dangerous  concept 
that  permanence  in  office  is  more  important 
than  the  rightness  of  decision.  Contrary- 
wise,  such  a  tour  should  not  t>e  so  brief  as 
to  minimize  the  value  of  the  contribution 
and  diminish  the  quality  of  public  service. 
Normally,  a  4-year  period  in  these  policy 
posts  would  seem  to  be  a  minimum.  Most 
leaders  from  private  life  who  enter  the  pub- 
lic service  do  so  at  a  substantial  sacrifice  in 
the  earning  power  of  their  productive  years. 

Although  these  personal  sacrifices  are.  by 
most  Individuals  accepted  as  a  condition  of 
public  service,  yet  when  these  sacrifices  be- 
c  )me  so  great  as  to  be  unendurable  from 
the  family  standpoint,  we  find  another  cause 
for  the  loss  of  talent  in  government. 

We  ought  not  to  make  It  Inordinately  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  undertake  a  public  post 
and  then  to  return  to  his  own  vocation.  In 
the  government,  one  must  obviously  have  no 
selfish  end  to  serve,  but  citizens  should  not. 
Invariably,  be  required  to  divest  themselves 
of  Investments  accumulated  over  a  lifetime 
in  order  to  qualify  for  public  service. 

The  basic  question  is  this:  Is  such  divest- 
ment necessary  to  remove  any  likelihood 
that  the  probity  and  objectivity  of  his  gov- 
ernmental decisions  will  be  affected?  And 
the  question  is  proj>er  whether  the  Indi- 
vidual holds  either  elective  or  appointive 
office.  We  need  to  review  carefully  the  con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions  which  have  often 
prohibited  the  entry  into  government  of 
men  and  women  who  had  much  to  offer  their 
country. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  more  broadly 
based  consideration;  that  thinking  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  Ufe  must  constantly  add 
to  their  own  knowledge  and  help  build  a 
more  enlightened  electorate  and  public 
opinion.  For  herein  lies  the  success  of  all 
government  policy  and  action  in  a  free 
society. 

Leaders  in  America,  and  this  phrase  com- 
prehends all  who  have  a  capacity  to  influ- 
ence others,  must  develop  a  keen  under- 
standing of  current  issues,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, and  of  political  party  organization, 
operation,  and  platform. 

CRITICAL    JUDGMENT    NEEDED 

They  must  have  critical  Judgments  re- 
garding actions  being  proposed  or  taken  by 
leglslatvires  and  executives  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  need  to  be  knowledge- 
able so  as  not  to  be  misled  by  catchwords  or 
doctrinaire  slogans. 

Thus  they  can  analyze  objectively  how 
such  actions  may  affect  them,  their  commu- 
nities, and  their  country — and  help  others 
to  a  similar  understanding. 

Political  understanding,  widely  fostered, 
will  compel  government  to  develop  national 
and  international  programs  truly  for  the 
general  good,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  those 
things  that  unduly  favor  special  groups  or 
impinge  upon  the  citizen's  own  responsi- 
bility, self-dependence,  and  opportunities. 

Graduates  of  the  class  of  1960:  A  half 
century  ago,  when  I  was  about  to  enter  West 
Point — eind,  incidentally,  to  meet  soon  there- 
after and  to  know  that  gridiron  genius. 
Knute  Rockne— our  country  was  in  what 
now  seems  to  have  been  a  different  era.  The 
annual  Federal  budget  was  below  $700  mil- 
lion. Today  it  has  increased  more  than  a 
hundredfold,  and  organized  groups  demand 
more  and  more  services,  both  expansive  and 
costly.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
was  a  certain  grace,  calmness  and  courtliness 
about  human  deportment  and  the  movement 
of  events. 

TIMETABLE    NOW    RELENTLESS 

Now  we  operate  on  a  relentless  timetable 
which  we  must  race  to  keep  events  from 
overwhelming  us. 


Complicating  the  lives  of  all  of  us  today 
we  know  that  in  the  dimly  lit  regions  be- 
hind the  Iron  Cxirtain,  800  million  people 
are  denied  the  uncountable  blessings  of  prog- 
ress in  freedom,  and  com.pelled  to  develop 
vast  means  of  destructive  power.  Elsewhere, 
among  the  underdeveloped  cotintries  of  the 
world,  a  billion  people  look  to  America  as  a 
beacon  that  confidently  lights  the  path  to 
human  progress  in  freedom. 

This  Is  no  time  to  whimper,  complain,  or 
fret  about  helping  other  people,  if  we  really 
intend  that  freedom  shall  emerge  trium- 
phant over  tyranny. 

Tlie  enemies  of  human  dignity  lurk  in  a 
thousand  places — in  governments  that  have 
become  spiritual  wastelands,  and  in  leaders 
that  brandish  angry  epithets,  slogans,  and 
satellites.  But  equally  certain  it  is  that 
freedom  Is  imperiled  where  peoples,  wor- 
shiping material  success,  have  become  emp- 
tied of  Idealism.  Peace  with  Justice  cannot 
be  attained  by  peoples  where  opulence  has 
dulled  the  spirit — where  Indifference  ignores 
moral  and  political  responsibility. 

Too  often  there  Is,  in  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, a  familiar  pattern  of  the  few  willing 
workers  and  the  large  number  of  passive 
observers. 

Our  society  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
delinquency. 

JOTOUB    SERVICE    IS    URGED 

We  must  insist  that  our  educated  young 
men  and  women — our  future  leaders — will- 
ingly, joyously  play  a  pivotal  part  in  the  end- 
less adventure  of  free  government.  The 
vital  issues  of  freedom  or  regimentation, 
public  or  private  control  of  productive  re- 
sources, a  religiously  Inspired  or  an  atheistic 
society,  a  healthy  economy  or  depression, 
peace  or  war — these  are  the  substance  of 
political  decision  and  action. 

Neglect  of  our  civic  responsibilities  will  be 
a  greater  danger  to  a  free  America  than  any 
foreign  threat  can  ever  pose;  but  an  enlight- 
ened, dedicated  people,  studiously  and  ener- 
getically performing  their  political  duties 
will  insure  us  a  future  of  ever-rising  stand- 
ards of  spiritual,  cultural,  and  material 
strength.  TTiese  duties  and  these  oppor- 
tunities must  demand  the  dedicated  atten- 
tion of  all  the  people,  especially  all  who 
have  so  profoundly  benefited  from  our  vast 
education   system. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  splen- 
did preparation  the  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  have  received  for  exercising  the 
leadership  which  this  great  Republic  must 
have  as  It  faces  the  problems,  the  trials,  and 
the  bright  opportunities  of  the  future. 

Thank  you — and  may  God  bless  you. 


Citation  by  Notre  Dame 
At  commencement  exercises  June  5,  1960, 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  confers  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa  on 
the  revered  leader  of  his  people  and  of  the 
world's  peoples  desirous  of  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  on  earth.  Among  men  every- 
where today  he  stands  as  the  very  image, 
the  very  embodiment  of  human  decency,  in- 
tegrity, and  courage.  More  service  and  sacri- 
fice have  been  asked  of  him  than  of  any 
other  citizen  of  his  generation;  and  they 
have  been  gladly  and  generously  given. 

To  lead  the  allied  cause  to  the  victory  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  a  stupendous 
achievement.  But  no  less  great  is  his  tireless 
and  exhaustive  effort  in  these  decades  to 
achieve  the  unity  and  community  of  free 
countries  In  the  face  of  Immense  dangers  and 
to  direct  American  participation  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  moral  principle  and  moral 
order  In  the  violent  and  confused  society 
of  the  second  half  of  the  2(Xth  century. 

'Vfe  welcome  him  as  the  most  eminent  and 
most  popular  statesman  of  his  time;  and  we 
hail  him  for  the  wisdom  and  the  balance  of 
common  sense  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  unimaginably  complex  affairs  and  borne 


the  awesome  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  the  highest  office  of  our  land. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  office,  he  has  given 
new  form,  new  life,  and  new  hope  to  the 
present  age. 

So  we  would  honor  him  now,  with  fullest 
warmth  of  confidence  and  pride,  because  of 
the  serene  force  of  his  realistic  patience  and 
Christian  Idealism  as  he  contributes  daily 
to  the  salvation  of  the  nations. 


CRIME   IN   THE   NATION'S   CAPITAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  alarming  situation  has 
been  spotlighted  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation's Uniform  Crime  Report  reveals 
that  serious  crime  here  in  Washington 
continues  to  rise  alarmingly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  serious  crime  in  Wash- 
ington rose  11.4  percent  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1960  as  compared  with  the 
same  p>eriod  in  1959.  The  most  griev- 
ous aspect  of  the  report  is  that  Wash- 
ington's 11.4-percent  increase  in  major 
crimes  compares  with  a  1 -percent  total 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
for  the  cities  in  Washington's  popula- 
tion grouping. 

In  a  brief  rundown,  here  are  the  in- 
creases as  listed  by  the  FBI: 

The  number  of  murders  in  the  city 
for  the  first  3  months  increased  5.6  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

The  number  of  forcible  rapes  in- 
creased 90.9  percent. 

The  number  of  robberies,  36.5  percent 

The  number  of  aggravated  assaults, 
14.8  percent. 

Housebreakings  increased  9.7  percent 
and  thefts  of  more  than  $50  increased 
14.7  percent. 

Auto  thefts  decreased  4.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  meet.  When  a  city  grows,  it 
has  growing  pains.  Although  popula- 
tion totals  indicate  that  Washington 
proper  is  levehng  off  in  population  rise, 
to  some  degree,  the  suburbs  continue  to 
boom.  The  center  of  activity  is  still  in 
the  downtown  area. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Report  does  not 
indicate  the  age  of  those  arrested  in 
Washington  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  but  the  1958  FBI  crime  re- 
port does  say  this: 

Arrests  of  persons  under  18  have  increased 
about  10  i>ercent  each  year  (for  the  past  5 
years) .  In  1958,  arrests  in  the  under-18  age 
group  increased  12.6  percent  in  cities  under 
25,000  population  and  7.1  percent  in  the 
larger  cities,  according  to  reports  of  1,238 
cities.  The  overall  increase  in  arrests  of 
persons  under  18  amounted  to  8.1  percent. 

Percentagewise,  the  increase  in  the  arrests 
of  youths  was  greater  than  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  young  people  in  the  popula- 
tion. Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  In- 
crease in  the  youth  population  does  not 
account  for  all  of  the  increase  in  youth 
arrests.  Nor  do  isolated  changes  in  report- 
ing procedures  of  police  account  for  the  in- 
crease. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  one  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  juvenile  court 
judges.  Senate  bill  1456,  which  was  in- 
troduced during  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress,  is  in  the  right  direction. 
This  bill  would  provide  an  amendment 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District 
of   Columbia,   approved   June    1.    1938. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEfAVrVXR: 
Statement   prepared   by    him    relative    to 
Tennemec  Valley  Authority  financing. 


MEDICAL     CARE     FOR      AMERICAN 

AGED  IN  LIGHT  OP  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
thoughtful  senior  citizens  of  Wisconsin 
are  examining  medical  care  for  the  aged 
in  the  light  of  our  foreign  aid  program, 
according  to  the  letters  I  receive. 

These  citizens  know  that  during  their 
productive  years  a  substantial  share  of 
their  own  tax  money  went  for  foreign 
aid.  They  like  to  feel  that  these  pro- 
grams were  prompted  largely  by  hu- 
manitarian motives.  In  many  cases, 
they  recognize  the  need  for  our  foreign 
aid  program,  to  win  freedom  in  the  world. 
However,  they  are  concerned  about  how 
we  explain  this  contradiction  in  atti- 
tudes between  foreign  aid  and  medical 
care  for  the  elderly,  some  16  million 
Americans  like  the  man  who  wrote  me 
the  letter  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. Mr.  President,  to  have  printed  In 
the  Recxjrd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HoNOBABtx  Sknator:  Regarding  the  Forand 
bill,  HJl.  4T00. 

The  above-proposed  blU  provides  t(x  tak- 
ing care  of  the  hospitalization  of  older  tr.S. 
citizens,  who  have  reached  the  retirement 
age  and  who  are  In  most  Instances  depend- 
ent on  their  meager  pensions  and  have  noth- 
ing left  over  to  take  care  of  hospitalization 
care. 

Ovir  Government  never  hesitated  to  assess 
heavy  Income  taxes  on  these  elderly  people 
when  they  had  the  earning  power  and  to 
appropriate  much  of  this  Income  for  military 
and  economic  aid  to  foreign  countries.  It 
Is  high  time  that  consideration  now  be  given 
to  assisting  our  own  old  people  who  are 
living  out  their  remaining  years  on  their 
meager  pensions. 

I  request  and  urge  you  to  get  behind  the 
Porand  bin  mxuX  work,  for  its  Immediate  pas- 
sage. 

Respectfully. 


OFFICER     (Mr. 
Is  there  further 


The  PRESIDING 
FoNG  in  the  chair) . 
morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  th&t 
furthw  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  AD- 
DRESS AND  DEGREE  CITATION  AT 
NOTRE  DAME  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  the  text  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower's  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  University 
ot  Notre  Dame  and  also  the  citation  and 
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by  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Eisenhower  of  the  degree 
of  laws. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
citation  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
Record,  as  follows: 
the  New  York  Times.  Jiine  6,  1960] 

OF     ElSENHOWEES     ADDRZSS     AT     NOTRE 

AND  OF  His   Decree   Cttation 

(ijmmencement  time  in  our  covmtry  a 

ago,    a    well-known    Englishman 

urge  to  tell  us  something  about  nur- 

The   theme   he   selected   wa.";.   "Why 

'  roung  Americans  Care  About  Politics?" 

relt   that  the   attitude   of   our   young 

toward  civil  goverrunent,  at  all  levels. 

that  of  "the  audience  at  a  play." 

may  be  a  plausible.  If  not  necessarily 

.  explanation  for  the  American's  tra- 

1  indifference  to  politics. 

the   19th  century  in  America 

of  amazing  growth.     A  wilderness 

conquering;  vast  resources  had  to  be 

illiteracy  had  to  be  eliminated;    a 

economic  niachlne.  reaching   to  every 

of  the  world,  had  to  be  built.     This 

development      conunanded 

talents   in  our   private   enter- 

iiystem.     To  people  busy  in  productive 

ment  seemed  not  only  remote  but 

unimportant.      The    demand    for 

In  political  pursuits  was  minimal. 

,  in  that  long  period,  a  view  <1»- 

that  political  life  was  somewhat  de- 

— that  politics  was  primarily  a  con- 

^Ith  the  spoils  to  the  victor  and  the 

paying  the  bill.    This  belief  had  some 

on  at  one  period  In  our  history,  snd 

persist  In  Isolated  local  situatioiu 

ese  circumstances,  many  of  our  most 

talented  people  have  refrained  from 

themselves   for    public   service — In- 

3f ten  to  refuse  to  enter  it. 
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DOtJBLK   CHANGE    NOTED 

Butl  times  have  changed,  and  the  change 
Incluc  es  the  character  of  government.  The 
4^aJor  party  platfomi  drafted  in  1840 
only  500  words;  in  the  last  national 
election  each  major  party  used  over  15.000 
to  deal  with  the  highlights  of  the  prln- 
Issues.  This  tliirtyfold  growth  In 
political  platforms  is  illustrative  of  the  In- 
crease of  governmental  Influence  over  all 
our  Hires 
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need  for  the  best  talent  In  positions 
responsibility  is  not  only  great, 
ihounts    with    each   stroke   of   history's 
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years  ago  government  represented 
I  small  fraction  of  the  total  national 
actlvi  :y.  Today,  to  support  our  National, 
State,  and  local  governments,  and  to  fi- 
nance our  international  undertakings,  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  total  national  In- 
come is  collected  in  taxes.  In  every  phase 
of  llfii,  government  Increasingly  affects  us — 
our  environment,  our  opportunities,  our 
healtli,  our  education,  our  general  welfare. 
Government  Is.  of  course,  necessary,  but 
it  is  not  the  mainspring  of  progress.  In 
the  private  sectcs'  of  American  life,  com- 
mand ng  as  it  does  the  productive  efforts 
citizens,  is  found  the  true  source  of 
lotion's  vitality.  Government  is  not  of 
a  part  of  our  productive  machinery. 
Consequently  its  size,  Its  growth.  Its  opera- 
tions can  be  justified  only  by  demonstrated 
need.  If  too  dcHninant,  if  too  large.  Its  ef- 
fect l9   both   burdensome  and  stifling. 

CmZENS   UVBT  JT7DCE 

Onl^  an  Informed  and  alert  citizenry  can 
the    necessary    judgments    as    to    the 

and  degree  of  that  need, 
do   not  want  a   govemment   with   a 
philosophy    of    Incessant    mMldling,    which 
imposes   a   smothering   mist   on    the  sparks 


of  InlltlaUve 

We 
mlts 


do  not  want  a  government  that  per- 
every  noisy   groop  to  force   upon   so- 


ciety an  endless  string  of  higher  fiubsidles 
that  solve  nothing  and  undermine  the  col- 
lective good  of  the  Nation. 

We  do  not  want  governmental  programs 
which,  advanced,  often  falsely.  In  the  guise 
of  promoting  the  general  welfare  destroy 
in  the  Individual  those  priceless  qualities  of 
self-dependence,  self-confidence,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  risk  his  Judgment  against  the  trends 
of  the  crowd. 

We  do  want  a  government  that  as- 
sures the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  its  people  In  amcord  with  the 
philosophy  of  Lincoln,  who  Insl.sted  that 
govemment  should  do,  and  do  only,  the 
things  which  people  cannot  do  well  for 
themselves. 

This  concept  Is  particularly  relevant  to 
most  activities  encompassed  by  the  phrR.sc 
"the  general  welfare." 

But  even  with  devotion  to  the  principle 
that  governmental  functions  can  be  Justi- 
fied only  by  public  need,  goveriunent  has 
become  so  pervasive  that  Its  decisions,  in- 
escapably help  shape  the  future  of  every 
individual,  every  group,  every  region,  every 
Institution. 

STTM    PLAGt'ED  BT  OLD  IDEAS 

n.outih  we  recognize  this  vast  change — 
though  most  persons  In  public  office  are  self- 
less, devoted  people — we  are  still  plagued 
by  yesterday's  concept  of  policies  and  politi- 
cians. 

Too  many  of  our  ablest  citizens  draw  back, 
evidently  fearful  of  being  sullied  In  the  broil- 
ing activity  of  partisan  affairs. 

This  must  change.  We  need  liitelUgent, 
creative,  steady  political  leadership  as  at  no 
time  before  In  our  history.  There  must  be 
more  talent  in  govemment — the  best  our 
Nation  affords.  We  need  it  in  county,  city. 
State  and  Washington. 

Human  progress  in  freedom  Is  not  some- 
thing Inscribed  upon  a  tablet — not  a  matter 
to  be  Ehrugged  off  as  a  worry  to  others. 
Progress  In  freedom  demands  from  each  citi- 
zen a  daily  exercise  of  the  will  and  spirit, 
and  a  fierce  faith;  It  must  not  be  stagnated 
by  a  philosophy  of  collectivity  that  vainly 
seeks  personal  security  as  a  prime  objective. 

Clearly,  you  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
higher  education  have  a  special  responsibil- 
ity to  exercise  leadership  In  helping  others 
understand  these  problems. 

And,  by  no  means,  does  your  respKjnslblllty 
stop  there.  To  serve  the  Nation  well  you 
must,  for  example,  help  seek  out  able  can- 
didates for  office  and  persuade  them  to  offer 
themselves  to  the  electorate.  To  be  most  ef- 
fective you  should  become  active  in  a  po- 
litical party,  and  in  civic  and  professional 
organizations.  In  short,  you  shotild  under- 
take, according  to  your  own  intelligently 
formed  convictions,  a  personal  crusade  to  help 
the  political  life  of  the  Nation  soar  as  high 
as  human  wisdom  can  make  It. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  THE  NEED 

Some  of  you  will  become  doctors,  lawyers, 
teachers,  clergymen,  businessmen.  Xach  of 
you  will  contribute  to  the  national  welfare. 
as  well  as  to  personal  and  family  welfare, 
by  doing  well  and  honorably  whatever  you 
undertake.  But  a  specialist,  regardless  of 
professional  skill  and  standing,  cannot  fulfill 
the  exacting  requirements  of  modern  citi- 
zenship unless  he  dedicates  himself  also  to 
raising  the  political  standards  of  the  body 
politic. 

I  hope  that  some  of  you  will  enter  the 
public  service,  either  In  elective,  career  or 
appointive  office.  ICoet  of  the  top  posts  in 
government  Involve  manifold  qxiestlons  of 
policy.  In  these  positions  we  have  a  special 
need  for  intelligent,  educated,  selfless  per- 
sons from  all  wajks  of  life. 

I  believe  that  each  of  you  should,  If  called, 
be  willing  to  devote  one  block  of  yotir  life 
to  government  service. 

This  does  not  mean  that  you  need  become 
permanently     implanted      In     govemment. 
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Quite  the  contrary.  In  policy-forming  posi- 
tions we  constantly  need  eapert  knowledge 
and  fresh  points  of  view.  Some  frequency 
of  withdrawal  and  return  to  private  life 
would  help  eliminate  the  dangerous  concept 
that  permanence  in  office  Is  more  Important 
than  the  Tightness  of  decision.  Contrary- 
wise,  such  a  tour  should  not  be  so  brief  as 
to  minimize  the  value  of  the  contribution 
and  diminish  the  quality  of  public  service. 
Normally,  a  4-year  period  In  these  policy 
posts  would  seem  to  be  a  minimum.  Most 
leaders  from  private  life  who  enter  the  pub- 
lic service  do  so  at  a  substantial  sacrifice  in 
the  earning  power  of  their  productive  years. 

Although  these  personal  sacrifices  are,  by 
most  individuals  accepted  as  a  condition  of 
public  service,  yet  when  these  sacrifices  be- 
c  )me  so  great  as  to  be  unendurable  from 
the  family  standpoint,  we  find  another  cause 
for  the  loss  of  talent  In  government 

We  ought  not  to  make  it  Inordinately  dlffl- 
rult  for  a  man  to  undertake  a  public  post 
and  then  to  return  to  his  own  vocation.  In 
the  government,  one  must  obviously  have  no 
selfish  end  to  serve,  but  citizens  should  not, 
invariably,  be  required  to  divest  themselves 
of  investments  accumulated  over  a  lifetime 
in  order  to  qualify  for  public  service. 

The  basic  question  is  this:  Is  such  divest- 
ment necessary  to  remove  any  likelihood 
that  the  probity  and  objectivity  of  his  gov- 
ernmental decisions  will  be  affected?  And 
the  question  is  proper  whether  the  indi- 
vidual holds  either  elective  or  appointive 
office.  We  need  to  review  carefully  the  con- 
flict-of-interest restrictions  which  have  often 
prohibited  the  entry  Into  govemment  of 
men  and  women  who  had  much  to  offer  their 
country. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  more  broadly 
based  consideration;  that  thinking  Ameri- 
cans in  all  walks  of  life  must  constantly  add 
to  their  own  knowledge  and  help  build  a 
more  enlightened  electorate  and  public 
opinion.  For  herein  lies  the  success  of  all 
government  policy  and  action  in  a  free 
society. 

Leaders  in  America,  and  this  phrase  com- 
prehends all  who  have  a  capacity  to  Influ- 
ence others,  must  develop  a  keen  under- 
standing of  current  issues,  foreign  and  do- 
mesUc.  and  of  political  party  organization, 
operation,  and  platform. 

CRITICAL    JUDGMENT    NEEDED 

They  must  have  critical  Judgments  re- 
garding actions  belLg  proposed  or  taken  by 
legislatures  and  executives  at  all  levels  of 
government.  They  need  to  be  knowledge- 
able so  as  not  to  be  misled  by  catchwords  or 
doctrinaire  slogans. 

Thus  they  can  analyze  objectively  how 
such  actions  may  affect  them,  their  commu- 
nities, and  their  country — and  help  others 
to  a  similar  iinderstandlng. 

Political  understanding,  widely  fostered, 
will  compel  govemment  to  develop  national 
and  International  programs  truly  for  the 
general  good,  and  to  refrain  from  doing  those 
things  that  unduly  favor  special  groups  or 
Impinge  upon  the  citizen's  own  responsi- 
bility, self-dependence,  and  opportunities. 

Graduates  of  the  class  of  1960:  A  half 
century  ago,  when  I  was  about  to  enter  West 
Point — and.  incidentally,  to  meet  soon  there- 
after and  to  know  that  gridiron  genius. 
Knute  Rockne — our  country  was  In  what 
now  seems  to  have  been  a  different  era.  The 
annual  Federal  budget  was  below  $700  mil- 
lion. Today  it  has  increased  more  than  a 
hundredfold,  and  organized  groups  demand 
more  and  more  services,  both  expansive  and 
costly.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  there 
was  a  certain  grace,  calmness  and  courtliness 
about  human  deportment  and  the  movement 
of  events. 

TIMETABLE    NOW    RELENTLESS 

Now  we  operate  on  a  relentless  timetable 
which  we  must  race  to  keep  events  from 
overwhelming  us. 


Complicating  the  Uvea  of  all  of  us  today 
we  know  that  in  the  dimly  lit  regions  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  800  million  people 
are  denied  the  uncountable  blessings  of  prog- 
ress in  freedom,  and  compelled  to  develop 
vast  means  of  destructive  power.  Klsewhere, 
among  the  underdeveloped  countxles  of  the 
world,  a  billion  people  look  to  America  as  a 
beacon  ttiat  confidently  lights  the  path  to 
human  progress  in  freedom. 

This  is  no  time  to  whimper,  complain,  or 
fret  about  helping  other  people.  If  we  really 
intend  that  freedom  shall  emerge  trium- 
phant over  tyranny. 

The  enemies  of  human  dignity  lurk  in  a 
thousand  places — In  governments  that  have 
become  spiritual  wastelands,  and  In  leaders 
that  brandish  angry  epithets,  slogans,  and 
satellites  But  equally  certain  It  is  that 
freedom  Is  Imperiled  where  peoples,  wor- 
shiping material  success,  have  become  emp- 
tied of  idealism  Peace  with  justice  cannot 
be  attained  by  jjeoples  where  opulence  has 
dulled  the  spirit — where  Indifference  Ignores 
moral  and  political  responsibility. 

Too  often  there  is.  In  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, a  familiar  pattern  of  the  few  willing 
workers  and  the  large  number  of  passive 
observers. 

Our  society  can  no  longer  tolerate  such 
delinquency. 

JOYOUS    SERVICE    IS    URGED 

We  must  insist  that  our  educated  yoimg 
men  and  women — our  future  leaders — will- 
ingly. Joyously  play  a  pivotal  part  in  the  end- 
less adventure  of  free  government.'  The 
vital  Issues  of  freedom  or  regimentation, 
public  or  private  control  of  productive  re- 
sources, a  religiously  Inspired  or  an  atheistic 
society,  a  healthy  economy  or  depression, 
peace  or  war — these  are  the  substance  of 
political  decision  and  action. 

Neglect  of  our  civic  responsibilities  will  be 
a  greater  danger  to  a  free  America  than  any 
foreign  threat  can  ever  pose;  but  an  enlight- 
ened, dedicated  people,  studiously  and  ener- 
getically performing  their  political  duties 
will  insure  us  a  future  of  ever-rising  stand- 
ards of  spiritual,  cultural,  and  material 
strength.  These  duties  and  these  oppor- 
tunities must  demand  the  dedicated  atten- 
tion of  all  the  people,  especially  all  who 
have  so  profoundly  benefited  from  our  vast 
education   ssrstem. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  on  the  splen- 
did preparation  the  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class  have  received  for  exercising  the 
leadership  which  this  great  Republic  must 
have  as  it  faces  the  problems,  the  trials,  and 
the  bright  opportunities  of  the  future. 

Thank  you — and  may  God  bless  you. 


Citation  by  Notre  Dame 
At  commencement  exercises  June  6,  1960, 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame  confers  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa  on 
the  revered  leader  of  his  people  and  of  the 
world's  peoples  desirous  of  freedom,  Jiistice, 
and  peace  on  earth.  Among  men  every- 
where today  he  stands  as  the  very  image, 
the  very  embodiment  of  human  decency,  in- 
tegrity, and  courage.  More  service  and  sacri- 
fice have  been  asked  of  him  than  of  any 
other  citizen  of  his  generation;  and  they 
have  been  gladly  and  generously  given. 

To  lead  the  allied  cause  to  the  victory  of 
the  Second  World  War  was  a  stupendous 
achievement.  But  no  less  great  Is  his  tireless 
and  exhaustive  effort  in  these  decades  to 
achieve  the  unity  and  community  of  free 
countries  In  the  face  of  Immense  dangers  and 
to  direct  American  participation  In  the  es- 
tablishment of  moral  principle  and  moral 
order  In  the  violent  and  confused  society 
of  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

We  welcome  him  as  the  most  eminent  and 
most  popular  statesman  of  his  time;  and  we 
hail  him  for  the  wisdom  and  the  balance  of 
common  sense  with  which  he  has  conducted 
the  unimaginably  complex  affairs  and  borne 


the  awesome  burdens  and  responsibilities 
of  the  highest  office  of  our  land. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  office,  he  has  given 
new  form,  new  life,  and  new  hope  to  the 
present  age. 

So  we  wonld  honor  him  now.  with  fullest 
warmth  of  confidence  and  pride,  because  of 
the  serene  force  of  his  realistic  patience  and 
Christian  Idealism  as  he  contributes  dally 
to  the  salvation  of  the  nations. 


CRIME   IN   THE   NATION'S   CAPITAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  alarming  situation  has 
been  spotlighted  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation's Uniform  Crime  Report  reveals 
that  serious  crime  here  in  Washington 
continues  to  rise  alarmingly.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  serious  crime  in  Wash- 
ington rose  11.4  percent  in  the  first  3 
months  of  1960  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1959.  The  most  griev- 
ous aspect  of  the  report  is  that  Wash- 
ington's 11.4-percent  increase  in  major 
crimes  compares  with  a  1 -percent  total 
increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
for  the  cities  in  Washington's  i>opula- 
tion  grouping. 

In  a  brief  rundown,  here  are  the  in- 
creases as  listed  by  the  FBI: 

The  number  of  murders  in  the  city 
for  the  first  3  months  increased  5.6  per- 
cent over  last  year. 

The    number    of    forcible   rapes    in- 
creased 90.9  percent. 
The  number  of  robberies,  36.5  percent. 
The  number  of  aggravated  assaults, 
14.8  percent. 

Housebreakings  increased  9.7  percent 
and  thefts  of  more  than  $50  increased 
14.7  percent. 
Auto  thefts  decreased  4.6  percent. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  not  an  easy 
problem  to  meet.  When  a  city  grows,  it 
has  growing  pains.  Although  popula- 
tion totals  indicate  that  Washington 
proper  is  leveling  off  in  population  rise, 
to  some  degree,  the  suburbs  continue  to 
boom.  The  center  of  activity  is  still  in 
the  downtown  area. 

The  Uniform  Crime  Report  does  not 
indicate  the  age  of  those  arrested  in 
Washington  during  the  first  3  months 
of  this  year,  but  the  1958  FBI  crime  re- 
port does  say  this: 

Arrests  of  persons  under  18  have  increased 
about  10  percent  each  year  (for  the  past  5 
years) .  In  1958.  arrests  in  the  under-18  age 
group  increased  12.6  percent  in  cities  under 
25,000  population  and  7.1  percent  In  the 
larger  cities,  according  to  reports  of  1,238 
cities.  The  overall  increase  in  arrests  of 
persons  under  18  amounted  to  8.1  percent. 
Percentagewise,  the  increase  in  the  arrests 
of  youths  was  greater  than  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  young  people  In  the  popula- 
tion. Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  youth  population  does  not 
account  for  all  of  the  Increase  in  youth 
arrests.  Nor  do  isolated  changes  in  report- 
ing procedures  of  police  account  for  the  in- 
crease. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  one  way 
to  deal  with  this  problem  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  juvenile  court 
judges.  Senate  bill  1456,  which  was  in- 
troduced during  the  1st  session  of  the 
86th  Congress,  is  in  the  right  direction. 
This  bill  would  provide  an  amendment 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  Act  of  the  District 
of   Columbia,   approved   June   1,    1938. 
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Presently  the  juvenile  court  has  one 
judge.  With  the  caseload  being  so 
heavy,  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  one 
judge  to  hear  all  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding every  case.  S.  1456  provides 
for  two  additional  judges.  The  judges 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  District  Committee's  re- 
port on  S.  1456  reads  as  follows: 

The  juvenile  court  jurisdiction  includes 
all  children  under  the  age  of  18  years  who 
are  charged  with  violations  of  law,  who  are 
beyond  parental  control,  who  are  truant 
from  home  or  school,  who  are  engaged  In 
conduct  endangering  their  own  health,  mor- 
ale or  safety,  or  the  health,  morals  or  safety 
of  others,  or  who  are  without  adequate  pa- 
rental care.  The  court  also  has  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  Involving 
the  paternity  of  children  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, adults  charged  with  violation  of  the 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education  lavrs, 
and  with  contributing  to  the  delinquency  of 
minors.  The  court  also  has  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction with  the  UJ9.  District  CX>urt  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  criminal  cases 
Involving  nonsupport  of  wife  or  children. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1456  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  10.  1959.  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  April  13,  1959.  A 
subcommittee  will  hold  an  executive  ses- 
sion on  the  bill  Thursday,  June  9.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive 
favorable  approval.  The  need  for  such 
legislation  is  evidenced  in  the  statistics 
available  from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

We.  of  course,  cannot  lay  the  blame 
for  the  sharp  rise  in  serious  crimes  to 
the  imder-18  age  group.  This  would  be 
folly,  but  statistics  prove  that  the  sharp- 
est increase  in  serious  crime  has  been 
recorded  under  this  classification,  at 
least  on  a  national  scale.  The  city  of 
Washington  may  not  show  as  high  an 
average  increase  of  arrests  in  the  under- 
18  group  as  the  national  average.  This 
may  be  because  only  those  cases  in- 
volving persons  under  18  who  are  di- 
rected to  appear  in  court  are  recorded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Washington  has  a 
good  record  in  the  under- 18  age  bracket. 
According  to  police  reports,  of  the  125,- 
000  persons  under  18  in  the  city  only 
1.4  percent  were  referred  to  court  in 
1959  as  delinquents. 

Although  statistics,  without  explana- 
tion, can  be  dangerous  criteria,  crime, 
nonetheless,  is  on  the  increase  in  this, 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

With  the  present  police  force,  about  50 
percent  of  the  criminal  cases  in  Wash- 
ington are  cleared.  This  is  an  average. 
The  national  average  in  the  clearing  of 
cases — those  solved — is  much  lower.  Yet, 
even  with  this  good  record,  more  police- 
men for  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
needed. 

As  far  back  as  1950,  ofiBcials  were  say- 
ing that  there  should  be  a  minimiun  of 
3,000  men  on  the  force.  This  was  10 
years  ago.  Today,  there  are  2,500  police- 
men. With  the  increase  in  population, 
over  the  ptist  10  years,  of  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  the  increase  in  serious 
crimes,  it  is  apparent  that  the  need  for 
enlargement  of  the  police  force  has  been 
Increased. 

Although  everyXpossible  means  of  re- 
cruitment is  employed  by  the  District, 
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policemi  in  are  hard  to  find.  Many  appli- 
cants ca  nnot  pass  the  physical  examina- 
tion. I^  any  good  men  are  induced  away 
after  several  years  of  service  by  better 
jobs.  Aid.  the  life  of  a  policeman  is  not 
as  roma  itic  as  it  might  appear. 

The  Washingtc«i  policeman  earns,  at 
the  star ;,  $4,800.  The  compensation  re- 
ceived rinks  about  seventh,  nationally. 
There  is  security — a  retirement  program. 
insuran<  e  benefits,  and  other  fringe 
benefits  but  it  is  still  difficult  to  recruit 
and  ma  ntain  a  full  force  of  men. 

Mr.  President,  the  solution  to  the  in- 
crease (if  crime  in  Washington  is  not 
easy  or  limple,  but  I  urge  that  every  pos- 
sible me  ins  be  employed  to  attempt  to  at 
least  pjTtially  eradicate  this  blemish. 
Crime  ii  like  a  cancer;  if  it  is  not  caught 
in  time,  it  can  spread  to  uncontrollable 
propoiijons. 

I  do  believe  that  by  adding  more 
judges  tj  the  juvenile  court,  the  younger 
offenders  who  never  see  a  courtroom 
now,  coi  lid  experience  the  sobering  effect 
of  being  brought  to  court,  and  perhaps, 
learn  at  an  early  age  that  crime  truly 
does  not  pay. 

The  p  resent  caseload  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Juvenile  Court  does  not  per- 
mit sufE  cient  and  careful  judicial  dispo- 
sition of  matters  coming  before  it. 

I  also  believe  that  a  larger  police  force 
would  bp  a  deterrent  to  crime.    I  urge 


that  all 


xjssible  means  be  taken  to  block 


this  trend  of  increased  crime  in  Wash- 


ington, 


md  I  reemphasize  my  hope  that 


f  avorab]  s  House  action  on  Senate  bill 
1456  wil  be  taken  quickly. 

I  pref  !r  to  think  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal as  b<  ing  symbolic  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom— not  as  being  symbolic  of  lawless- 
ness anq  fear. 


EDUCA 


Mr. 


'ION    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OF 

COLUMBIA 

^i[ORSE.     Mr.   President.  I   ask 

unamm<  us  consent  that  there  be  inserted 
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My  testimony  was  in  support  of  a  more 
appropr^te  pay  schedule  for  the  teach - 
District  of  Columbia.    I  have 
heird  to  say  before  that  we  can- 
ahead  of  Russia  in  manpower, 
we  had  better  see  to  it  that  in 
generation  we  keep  ahead  of  her  in 
In  no  small  measure  the 
lind  quality  of  education  in  this 
H^ill  be  determined  by  the  caliber 
qua  ity  of  our  teachers. 
District  of  Colimibia.  even  though 
Capital  of  the  Nation,  has  a 
■  to  go  before  it  will  pay  its 
the  salaries  they  ought  to  re- 


FurthiTmore, 


as  I  pointed  out  in  my 

we  ought  to  recognize  that 

r^uiring  professional  service,  and 

to  pay  accordingly. 

testimony  I  also  made  a  plea 

support  for  the  District  of 

Teachers  College.    I  asked  the 

to  have  the  staff  of  the  com- 

inake    a   survey   of   the    trend 


throughout  the  United  States,  in  State 
after  State,  of  setting  up  branch  colleges 
of  State  systems  of  education  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  various  States,  where 
hundreds  of  students  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  a  college  education,  or 
at  least  to  take  the  first  2  years  of  collefjc. 
are  given  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  rny  own  State  is  a  gocd 
example.  We  have,  in  my  own  Stale, 
colleges  at  Ashland,  Monmouth.  La 
Grande,  Bend,  and  Portland,  in  addition 
to  our  so-called  regular  State  system  of 
higher  education,  which  consists  of  our 
State  university.  State  college,  and  medi- 
cal and  dental  schools. 

Of  course  it  costs  money.  I  know  the 
position  of  the  Budf;et  Bureau.  The  sad 
record  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
that  when  they  come  to  an  educational 
proposal,  they  veto  it. 

However.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  education  of  our  boys 
and  girls  happens  to  be  far  more  impor- 
tant than  a  balanced  budget.  I  say  to 
the  administration  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  balancing  the  budget  instead  of 
at  the  expense  of  the  training  of  our 
boys  and  girls. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  the  best  ex- 
penditure of  the  defense  dollar,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  an  expenditure  on  the  edu- 
cation of  our  boys  and  girls.  I  spent 
considerable  time  on  this  subject  during 
my  testimony,  and  therefore  I  am  ask- 
ing that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rtcord. 

As  I  said  to  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing, my  testimony  represented  more  or 
less  a  busman's  holiday,  because  for  21 
years  I  taught  In  various  classrooms  in 
America,  and  therefore  when  I  testify 
on  the  need  for  greater  support  of  our 
educational  system,  I  am  testifjring  out 
of  21  years  of  experience  on  the  needs 
of  the  schools  of  America. 

I  hope  that  before  we  adjourn,  in  a 
completely  nonpartisan  manner — be- 
cause if  there  ever  was  a  nonpartisan  Is- 
sue, this  Issue  of  education  Is  completely 
nonpartisan — we  will  give  our  boys  and 
girls  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  brain 
potential  which  they  have.  Therefore 
I  hope  that  before  we  adjourn  in  July 
Congress  will  pass  not  only  an  adequate 
teachers  pay  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  that  it  will  also  pass  an 
adequate  Federal  aid  to  education  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  entire  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Watne  Mobse,  Demo- 
crat or  Obecon.  BErouc  the  Fiscal  Aetairs 
STTBCoMMTrr^  or  the  Senate  Oommtttee 
ON  THE  District  or  Colitmbia,  WEimiBDAT, 
Jtmx  8,  1960.  ON  Teachers  Pat  Legislation 
for  the   District   or   Colttmbia.    S.   3134: 
S.  3467:   and  8.   1869    (H.R.  6585)    10  am  . 
Room  6226,  New  Senate  OmcK  Bctildinc 
Mr.   Chairman   and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  appreciate  greatly  your  courtesy 
in  permitting  me  to  testify  before  you  thi.s 
morning  upx>n  the   foiu-  measures  you   will 
be  considering  today. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  these  mea.s- 
ures  because,  as  you  Know.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  cosponsor  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  S.  3134  which  contains 
much  of  the  philosophy  and  viewpoint  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  As  I  recall, 
both  Senator  Beall  and  I  adopted  their  views 
In  every  particular  except  that  of  the  salary 
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to  be  set  lor  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
My  hesitation  to  recommend  a  salary  of 
$35,000  or  better  as  was  recommended  to  me, 
I  hasten  to  say.  was  not  based  upon  my  be- 
lief tliat  Dr.  Hansen  la  unqualified  for  such  a 
remuneration,  but  rather  I  fear,  upon  a  solid- 
ly realistic  recognition  that  other  Senators 
and  Representatives  might  not  share  my 
\  I'^ws  with  the  same  degree  of  enthusiasm. 

S.  3467,  which  accords  with  the  thinking 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  was  also  pleased 
to  Introduce  by  request,  as  I  felt,  and  feel, 
that  the  subcommittee  should  have  before 
It  the  whole  range  of  community  reaction  In 
this  most  Important  area  of  our  municipal 
function. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  his  able  associates  for  having  obt.ilned 
from  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  draft  proposal  which  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  District  government 
even  thousjh  that  view  may  not  contain  the 
blessing  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  which  In  mat- 
ters educational,  I  find.  Is  frequently  con- 
fined to  a  rejection  of  any  educational  ex- 
penditure proposal  ujMjn  the  grounds  that  it 
costs  too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  education  is  expensive,  but 
only  in  the  short  run.  A  dollar  spent  upon 
public  education  can  be  compared  to  seed 
corn.  The  return  we  receive  as  a  nation  am- 
ply Justifies  the  expenditure  v.e  make.  Just 
as  a  farmer  buys  good  seed  if  he  wants  to 
get  a  good  crop,  so  we  must  be  prepared  to 
dig  deeply  Into  our  municipal  purse  in  order 
to  purchase  the  finest  public  education  that 
can   be   had. 

Our  school  expenditure  is  a  major  gov- 
ernmental cost  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  we  spend  far  too  little  upon  it  in  two 
respects.  First,  we  do  not  build  and  mod- 
ernize our  phy?:ical  facilities  as  rnpldly  as  we 
should  to  obtain  optimum  teaching  condi- 
tions, and,  secondly,  we  do  not  yet  pay  our 
teachers  and  school  officials  as  much  as  we 
should.  We  do  not  give  to  this  learned 
profession  the  economic  recognition  deserved 
by  it  and  earned  by  it  every  teaching  day 
throughout  the  school  year. 

I  speak  with  earnestness  and  deep  con\-lc- 
tion  that  a  major  reason  for  the  ill  deserved 
reputation  being  given  our  schools  through- 
out the  country  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of 
public  officials  to  spend  tlie  money  necessary 
to  assure  every  American  child,  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  or  creed,  of  an  opportun- 
ity to  educate  himself  to  the  level  of  his 
native  abilities. 

I  Intend,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  later  time  to 
speak  to  the  subject  of  "Whafs  Right  With 
American  Education"  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment our  devoted  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials are  doing  a  magnificent  Job  of  educat- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  under  bad  working 
conditions  and  for  highly  inadequate  sal- 
aries. That  speech,  however,  is  for  another 
time.  I  propose  now  to  discuss  with  the  sub- 
committee the  specifics  of  the  measure  be- 
fore us  today. 

S.  3134    AND  S.   3467 

S.  3134,  If  enacted,  would  accompU.'h  one 
very  basic  purpose.  It  would  give  recogni- 
tion In  the  Capital  of  our  Nation  by  the 
Congress,  to  the  important  principle  that 
education  is  a  professional  service,  being  per- 
formed by  professionally  trained  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women,  who  deserve  to  re- 
ceive profesylonal  remuneration  for  their 
services.  S.  3467  does  not  meet  this  test  to 
the  same  degree. 

What  does  this  point  entail?  It  would 
recognize  the  level  of  specialized  training 
that  the  teacher  has  undergone  and  the  cost 
of  that  professional  preparation.  It  would 
recognize  the  fallacy  In  the  approach  and 
argument  which  has  been  heard  over  and 
over  figaln  in  times  past,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  professional  salary  scale  for  pro- 
fessional workers  would  upset  an  asserted 
balanced  pay  system  for  other  District  em- 
ployees. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  worker  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  I  have  demonstrated  my 
sympathy  and  Interest  in  achieving  a  sound 
pay  schedule  for  classified  employees  and  foe 
our  police  and  firemen,  but  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  professional  man.  both  as  a  lawyer  and  as 
an  educator,  it  is  my  conviction  that  untU 
we  establish  a  differential  reward  for  our 
highly  skilled  and  trained  teachers  and 
school  officers,  we  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
the  cream  of  the  crop  of  young  men  and 
women  for  the  future.  Those  we  have  with 
us  today  ure  magnificent  for  the  most  port. 
but  unless  we  take  a  long  view,  and  reinforce 
with  social  esteem  and  financial  reward  the 
profession  Itself,  the  quality  and  caliber  of 
the  candidates  we  seek  to  attract  to  it  must 
inevitably  fall.  That  would  be  a  social  loss 
we  can  ill  afford. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  would  support 
fill  entrance  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  We  mtist 
not  on'.y  do  good,  we  are  told,  we  must  also 
seem  to  do  good.  By  establishing  a  higher 
entrance  salary  for  our  teachers  than  that 
we  provide  for  our  firemen,  we  are  demon- 
strating our  belief  In  the  greater  importance 
of  intellectual  values  In  our  society  than  in 
material  goods.  This  differential  that  1  have 
suggested  Is  a  symbol,  but  the  function  of 
symbols  is  to  point  to  underlying  verities. 
If  we  believe  that  the  training,  the  mental 
growth,  and  the  development  of  our  children 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  social  functions 
performed  in  our  community,  then  we  should 
give  visible  cvldrnce  of  our  commitment  to 
this  goal  by  raising  the  prestige  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  this  vital  task. 

I  have  said  many  times,  but  a  truism  can 
ftand  much  repetition,  that  our  children 
are  our  most  Important  national  resource. 
A  failure  to  allow  them  to  profit  from  the 
hard  won  experience  of  the  past,  and  that 
is  what  education  is.  creates  a  shocking 
.social  waste  and  catu^es  Individual  tragedies. 
for  there  is  no  sadder  spectacle  than  mis- 
directed and  uniLsed  talent  and  capability. 

I  support  S.  3134  because  I  believe  that 
it  will  provide  an  Incentive  to  those  now 
teaching  to  continue  their  own  programs  of 
self-development  by  reimbursing  them  for 
the  cost  of  graduate  study.  Here  I  refer  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  establishes  a 
higher  rate  of  pay  for  the  earned  doctorate. 
Here  also  S.  8134  Is  preferable  to  the  other 
proposals. 

The  bill  also  recognizes  that  In  the  very 
nature  of  our  school  system  the  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  those  who  teach  will  con- 
tinue to  teach  rather  than  to  advance 
through  the  administrative  ranks.  It  pro- 
vides for  10  annual  Increments  and  for  4 
longevity  increments  above  the  maximuin 
step.  This  system  recognizes  the  value  of 
experience  gained  In  classroom  teaching, 
and  provides  a  sound  attraction  to  the 
candidate  who  applies  for  a  position  with 
the  District  school  system.  The  recognition 
of  the  added  value  of  each  year  of  service  In 
enhanced  skills  In  dealing  with  the  young  is 
rewarded  up  to  the  25th  year  In  the  school 
system.  The  annual  step  Increases  and  the 
longevity  Increases  are  good  in  themselves, 
but  they  have  added  attraction  In  that  they 
are  taken  into  account  In  the  computation 
of  retirement  benefits. 

I  support  the  provisions  of  S.  3134  and  S. 
3467  which  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
leadership  given  at  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  by  placing  the  position  of 
the  president  of  that  institution  in  the  class 
also  occupied  by  the  Deputy'  Superintendent 
of  Schools — class  2.  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  has  great  potentialities 
which  we  should  encourage  and  preserve. 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  would  be  most  helpful 
If  the  committee  staff  were  to  make  a  survey 
for  us  of  the  trend  throughout  the  States 
toward  setting  up  In  the  cities  branches  of 
their  State  colleges  and  universities.  Some 
are  Junior  colleges  which  provide  the  first 
2  years  and  from  which  students  progress  to 
the  State  tinlverslty  and  others  are  4-year 


schools  leading  to  graduate  study.  Both  pro- 
vide an  educational  opportunity  for  many 
hundreds  of  youngsters  in  their  home  com- 
munities who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to 
attend  college.  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College  is  a  part  of  this  trend  to- 
ward broadening  educational  activities. 
It  too,  deserves  our  recognition  and  our  care- 
ful fostering  attention.  The  enactment  of 
S.  3134  by  giving  proper  status  to  the  posi- 
tion of  president,  as  is  proposed,  can  be  of 
great  help  in  permitting  the  college  to  be- 
come a  truly  first-rank  Institution.  To  de- 
lay, as  may  be  suggested,  the  reclassifica- 
tion of  this  position  under  the  guise  of  fur- 
ther study,  is  to  deny  the  achievement  of  a 
policy  goal  which  I  would  hope  would  have 
the  support  of  the  subcommittee.  If  we 
want  the  college  to  have  first  rank,  then 
we  should  take  this  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate by  affirmative  action  our  adherence  to 
that  goal. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  table  to  be  found  on  page  11  of  the  bill 
relating  to  stunmer.  evening,  and  veterans 
summer  high  school  center  activities  be  re- 
placed by  the  equivalent  section  of  the 
Commissioners'  draft  proposal  so  far  as  their 
proposal  relates  to  summer  schools  and  to 
veterans  center  activities.  Before  accepting 
the  evening  school  proposals  of  the  Com- 
missioners, however,  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  would  obtain  from 
both  the  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of 
Education  the  reasons  why  this  table  seems 
to  lag  behind  those  recommended  in  S.  3134 
and  S.  3467  for  the  evening  school  category. 
The  subcommittee  will  note  that  under 
S  3467,  and  under  the  draft  submitted  by 
the  Commissioners  there  is  language,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  deny  a  step  in- 
crease to  a  teacher  whose  performance  is 
less  than  satisfactory.  I  should  like  to  dwell 
upon  this  point  for  a  brief  moment.  The 
language  is  not  to  t>e  found  in  8.  3134.  The 
language  to  which  I  refer.  ISr.  Chairman, 
may  be  found  upon  page  8  of  S.  8467,  lines  7 
through  12,  and  on  page  9,  lines  5  through 
10. 

It  Is  In  this  area  of  personnel  policy  that 
we  can  perhaps  best  differentiate  between 
an  employee  in  the  classified  service  and  a 
professional  employee.  If  the  service  ren- 
dered by  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  is  less  than 
satisfactory  the  answer  is — not  to  reduce 
his  fee  but  continue  to  consult  with  him — 
the  answer  Is  to  seek  other  professional 
assistance.  I  submit  to  you  that  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  as  professional  people, 
should  be  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  treat  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer.  If  the 
service  an  Individual  renders  is  not  satis- 
factory, then  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cer Is  clear.  He  should  so  advise  the  indi- 
vidual whose  performance  does  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  required,  of  that  fact.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  there  are  clear  pro- 
cediires  which  provide  safeguards  against 
cu-Mtrary  and  unreasonable  administrative 
action  available  to  the  teachers,  but  if  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  carefully  thought  out 
and  documented  Judgment  Is  rendered,  that 
the  service  Is  less  than  satisfactory,  then 
that  individual  should  be  separated  from 
the  teaching  staff  of  the  District. 

This  position  is  defensible,  I  feel,  on  the 
groiinds  of  common  sense.  What  human 
being  with  professional  pride  would  be  likely 
to  accept  such  a  situation?  What  incentive 
does  it  provide  for  improvement?  Rather, 
in  this  professional  area,  I  would  think  that 
the  humiliation  Involved  In  being  passed 
over  for  an  Increase  could  not  but  affect 
adversely  the  teaching  skills  of  an  Individual, 
who  by  definition,  one  might  say.  Is  inade- 
quate to  begin  with.  Better  would  it  be  to 
face  up  to  the  unpleasant  situation  directly 
and  to  talce  direct  action.  By  leaving  this 
language  In.  I  am  afraid  that  the  stibcom- 
mlttee  might  be  giving  unintended  offense 
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to  the  oTerwhelmlng  proportion  of  teachers 
who  are  far  more  than  satisfactory  In  the 
performance  of  their  duty  and  their  profes- 
sion. 

I  turn  now  to  pages  9  and  10  of  S.  3134 
wherein  the  procedure  for  assigning  teach- 
ers and  officers  of  the  school  system  to  the 
appropriate  annual  or  longevity  Increment 
ftep  of  their  class  Is  set  forth.  I  would  like 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  chairman  and 
the  subcommittee  to  the  language  that  Is 
c  jntamed  in  this  section  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
designed  to  assiu-e,  as  I  believe  the  parallel 
language  of  S.  3467  is  also  designed  to  do,  the 
equitable  treatment  of  affected  personnel  as 
the  result  of  the  class  changes  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  longevity  Increments. 

The  subcommittee  may  be  presented  with 
arguments  to  the  effect  that  readjustment 
should  be  prospective  for  those  In  classes 
higher  than  the  entering  step  and  should 
not  take  Into  account  the  total  service  here- 
tofore rendered.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
would  cost  the  District  more  to  make  the 
recomputatlons  to  credit  the  prior  service 
In  arriving  at  the  new  appropriate  step. 

As  the  subcommittee  weighs  these  argu- 
ments, I  would  have  it  take  into  account  the 
extreme  case  to  see  what  difference  such  a 
recomputatlon  would  Involve,  not  only 
terms  of  a  last  year's  salary  for  a  school 
principal  reaching  retirement  age,  for  exam- 
ple, but  also  the  difference  that  this  might 
make  In  his  or  her  retirement  benefit.  I  am 
sure  that  the  board  of  education  or  the  very 
able  staff  members  who  work  with  Dr.  Hub- 
bard can  provide  this  information  to  the 
subcommittee.  Then  when  this  data  is  in 
front  of  them  and  the  impact  of  permitting 
the  language  of  S.  3134  or  S.  3467  to  prevail 
over  the  language  suggested  In  the  Commis- 
sioners' proposal  Is  considered  In  the  light 
of  Individual  sample  cases,  I  feel  that  the 
subcommittee  would  be  In  a  better  position 
to  determine  how  it  wants  this  language  to 
read  In  the  bill  that  Ls  reported.  I  raise  the 
question  that  might  it  not  be  wise  in  salary 
legislation  for  us  to  spare  ourselves  much 
future  legislative  work  by  making  sure  that 
we  do  not  enact  Into  law  provisions  we  may 
have  to  correct  at  a  later  date? 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  pay 
bills  proper,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
briefly  to  suggest  two  or  three  general  prin- 
ciples by  virtue  of  which  we  might  assess 
this  legislation: 

1.  The  Importance  of  providing  profes- 
sional compensation  for  professional  serv- 
ices; 

2.  The  expectation  of  professional  service 
from  those  whom  we  employ  for  professional 
purposes;  and 

3.  The  desirability  and  the  responsibility, 
that  as  legislators,  we  have  to  strive  for 
equity  in  our  legislative  work. 

Measured  by  these  criteria,  I  feel  that  S. 
3134  deserves  and  will  receive  your  most 
careful  consideration. 

There  Is  an  additional  criterion,  however, 
which  it  would  be  naive  to  overlook.  That 
is  the  cost  criterion.  I  have  suggested 
strongly  that  this  factor  be  considered.  I 
further  suggest  that  it  not  be  allowed  to 
overweigh  or  unduly  influence  your  think- 
ing. Twenty  million  dollars  is  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  first-year  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  some  $16  million  more  than  the 
Cammlssioners  of  the  District  are  willing  to 
recommend  to  you.  It  Is  evidently  $20  mil- 
lion more  than  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
can  face  with  equanimity.  But  what  Is  It 
we  want?  Do  we  want  not  to  spend  money? 
Or  do  we  want  to  get  the  most  that  we  can 
for  the  money  we  spend?  Don't  forget  that 
under  present  appropriation  policy  all  but 
about  10  percent  of  District  appropriations 
comes  from  District  taxpayers.  The  Federal 
contribution  Is  about  10  percent.  If  you 
approve  S.  3134,  and  It  Is  enacted,  you  will  be 
obligating  the  Federal  Treasury  proper  by 
about  $2  million.    listen  to  the  people  who 
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S.    1869    AND    H.B.    6585 

now  to  the  other  two  bills  which 
leard   before  you  this   morning.     I 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  shall  speak 
lirlefly. 

Is  have  as  their  end  and  aim,  the 

of   additional  compensation  for   a 

tegory  of  teachers.     I  find  this  con- 

flliult  to  Justify  on  the  basis  of  equity. 

pointed  out  that  the  type  of  activity. 

It  Is  drama,  athletics,  cadet  traln- 

or  as  adviser  to  student  publl- 

aces  demands  upon  the  time  and 

a   teacher   over   and    above    that 

In  tne  academic  subject  for  which 

T  Is  primarily  employed. 

ints  may  be  noted  in  this  connec- 

there  is  work  to  be  done  outside 

m  by  any  teacher.     As  one  who 

t  the  lights  late  at  night  reading 

ting  essays  and  briefs  of  fledgling 

know  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 

the    scheduled    workday    in 

the    actual    workday    of    most 

By  recognizing  the  overtime  of  the 

e  not  penalize  unjustly  the  many, 

equ.il'y  worthy  of  additionr\l  ccni- 

upon  this  "overtime"  Justification? 

we  are  told  that  those  to  whom 

on.al  compensation  is  directed  will 

a  full  acadcm;c   teaching  load. 

to   those    teachers    and    to    the 

with  whom  they  work,  is  it  sound 

cy  to  require  the  total  work  that 

p<^llcy  would  entail? 

It  method  of  permitting  released 
olild  seem  to  be  a  better  answer,  la 
recognition  Is  now  given  to  the 
these     extra     currlctilar     activities 
reducing    the    pressure     of    daily 
in  a  roughly  proportional  manner, 
nted  out  that  such  activities  Im- 
anclal  hardship  i  pon  some  teachers 
of  the  hours  cannot  obtain  out- 
loyment.     This     is     a     fharp     and 
Argument  to  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
In  favor  of  enacting  g.Micral  pay 
which  will  provide  a  decent  pro- 
return  to  our  teachers      It  is  not  a 
rgjiment  in  the  context  of  these  bills. 
f^  remedy  is  sought.     Increased  sal- 
all    teachers   is   far   preferable    to 
n^pcnsation  for  a  few. 

be   suggested    that    without    this 

incentive,  the  extra  currlcular  actlvl- 

t  be  carried  on.     I  suggest  to  the 

that.  If  In  the  judgment  of 

authorities,    these   are    essential 

In  our  educational  system,  and  I 

Judgment  as  to  whether  they  are  or 

the  appropriate  remedy  is  to  seek 

nal  appropriations  as  will  allow 

vitles  to  be  carried  on  by  men  and 

)eclflcally  hired  for  these  purposes. 

add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 

n  to  those  parts  of  the  bills  which 

the   master's   degree   requirement 

nonshop  teachers  In  the  vocational 

program.     I    would    simply    note 

5  of  S.  3134.  lines  15  through  4  of 

that    bill    contains   substantially 

lalnguage.     ^ 

cHalrman.   members  of  the  subcom- 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
statement. 


Arx   You  a  Buiu>eb   or   a   Wreckeb? 

I  watched  them  tear  the  building  down, 
A  gang  of  men  in  a  busy  town; 
With  a  ho-heave-ho,  and  a  lusty  yell. 
They  swung  a  beam  and  a  sldewall  fell. 
I  asked  the  foreman,  "Are  these  men  skilled. 
And  the  men  you  would  hire  If  you  had  to 

build?" 
He  gave  a  laugh  and  said.  "No,  Indeed; 
Just  common  labor  Is  all  you  need. 
I  could  easily  wreck  In  a  day  or  two 
What  builders  have  taken  a  year  to  do." 
I  thought  to  myself  as  I  went  away. 
Which  of  these  roles  have  I  tried  to  play: 
Am  I  a  builder  who  works  with  care. 
Meastirlng  life  by  the  rule  and  square. 
Am  I  shaping  my  deeds  to  a  well-made  plan. 
Patiently  doing  the  best  I  can? 
Or  am  I  a  wrecker  who  walks  the  town. 
Content  with  the  labor  of  tearing  down? 

Ml".  President,  in  the  light  of  the  re- 
cently torpedoed  summit  conference, 
and  although  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
the  author  who  penned  those  poetic  lines, 
I  dedicate  them  to  the  Premier  of  the 
USSR.,  Nikita  Khrushchev. 


tiis 


THE  PqUNDERiNG  OP  THE  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Ayrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Presiden  t,  at  this  time  I  desire  to  quote 
some  eloquent  lines  of  poetry. 


THE  ABUNDANT  LIFE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning  at  the  prayer 
breakfast,  we  had  a  very  interesting  and 
challenging  di.'-cussion  led  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley], 
on  the  subject  "the  abundant  life."  The 
tlicme  of  the  dissertation  by  the  Senator 
was  Christ  and  his  mission,  a  mi-ssion 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  gospel  according 
to  St.  John: 

I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life  and 
that  they  might  have  it  more  abundantly. 
I  am  the  Good  Shepherd  The  Good  Shep- 
herd glvcth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

Livintr  in  a  materialistic  age,  it  is  easy 
for  men  to  believe  that  the  abundant  life 
is  one  in  which  power  holds  sway  or  that 
it  is  a  life  in  which  wealth  is  kin^.  The.se 
are  the  glittering  gewRaws  of  the  mo- 
ment and  they  are  ephemeral.  They  are 
the  transient  goals  which  men  some- 
times seek  to  reach,  and  which,  when 
attained,  often  turn  to  ashes  in  one's 
grasp.  Tolstoy,  in  his  story.  "What 
Shall  It  Profit?"  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
unhappy  individual  whase  heart  is  set 
upon  material  wealth.  Rol)ert  G.  Inger- 
soU  gave  us  in  a  few  words  a  copent  pic- 
ture of  the  individual  whose  soul  sets  as 
its  goal  the  attainment  of  power.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Rob- 
ertson 1  so  ably  quoted  Ingersoll's  words 
at  the  breakfast  that  I  was  impre.ssed  to 
insert  those  lines  in  the  Record.  Uttered 
as  they  were  and  written  as  they  were 
about  Napoleon  I,  I  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Americans  that  we  might  be  encouraged 
to  reflect  upon  that  eternal  question  first 
propounded  by  the  psalmist:  "What  is 
man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 
The  artswer  to  that  question  must  re- 
volve around  the  love  of  God,  a  love 
which  makes  possible  the  abundant  life 
and  eternal  life.  Just  as  life  owes  its 
existence  to  the  love  and  plan  of  *,he 
omnipotent.  omni.<;cient,  and  omnipres- 
ent Creator  of  all  that  is  good  and  true 
and  beautiful,  so  will  the  key  to  the 
abundant  life,  the  larger  life,  be  found  in 
Him  who  said:  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me." 
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Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  as  he  stood  at  the 
grave  of  Napoleon,  uttered  a  eulogy, 
which  I  now  quote  for  the  Record  not 
only  because  of  its  classic  beauty  of  lan- 
guage, but  also  because  of  the  le.sson  to 
humanity  so  succinctly  encompassed 
therein: 

A  little  while  ago  I  stood  by  the  grave  of 
the  old  Napoleon — a  magnificent  tomb  of 
Kilt  and  gold,  fit  almost  for  a  dead  deity — 
and  gazed  upon  the  sarcophagus  of  rare  and 
nameless  marble,  where  rest  at  last  the  eishes 
of  that  restless  man.  I  leaned  over  the 
balustrade  and  thought  about  the  career  of 
the  greatest  soldier  of  the  modern  world. 

I  raw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the 
.Seine,  contemplating  suicide.  I  saw  him  at 
Toulon,  I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob 
in  the  streets  of  Paris,  I  saw  him  at  the 
load  of  the  army  of  Italy,  I  saw  him  crossing 
the  bridge  of  Lodl,  with  the  tricolor  In  his 
hand,  I  saw  him  In  Egypt  In  the  shadows  of 
the  pyramids.  I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps 
and  mingle  the  eagles  of  Prance  with  the 
eacles  of  the  crags  I  saw  him  at  Marengo, 
i.t  mn:  and  Austerlltz.  I  saw  him  in  RusEia, 
V  here  the  infantry  of  the  snow  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  wild  blast  scattered  his  legions 
like  winter's  withered  leaves.  I  saw  him  at 
Lelpslc  In  defeat  and  disaster,  driven  by  a 
million  bayonets  b.ick  upon  Pari.s,  clutched 
l;kc  a  wild  beast,  banished  to  Elba.  I  saw 
him  ercape  and  retake  an  empire  by  the 
force  of  his  eenlus.  I  saw  him  upon  the 
frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  chance 
and  fate  combined  to  wreck  the  fortunes  of 
their  former  king.  And  I  saw  him  at  St. 
Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him, 
gftElng  out  upon  the  sad  and  solemn  sea. 

I  thought  of  the  orphans  and  widows  he 
had  made,  of  the  tears  that  had  been  shed 
for  his  glory,  and  of  the  only  woman  who 
ever  loved  him.  pushed  from  his  heart  by 
the  cold  hand  of  ambition.  And  I  said  I 
would  rather  have  been  a  French  peasant  and 
worn  wooden  shoes.  I  would  rather  have 
lived  In  a  hut  with  a  vine  growing  over  the 
door,  and  the  grapes  growing  purple  In  the 
kisses  of  the  autumn  sun.  I  would  rather 
have  been  that  poor  peasant  with  my  loving 
wife  by  my  side,  knitting  as  the  day  died 
out  of  the  sky — with  my  children  upon  my 
knees  and  their  arms  about  me;  I  would 
rather  have  been  that  man  and  gone  down 
to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless 
dust,  than  to  have  been  that  Imperial  Im- 
personation of  force  and  murder,  known  as 
"Napoleoa  the  Great." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  came  into  the 
Chamber  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  was  concluding  his 
statement.  I  recognized  it  at  once  as  the 
great  address  which  was  made  by  Rob- 
ert O.  Ingersoll  at  the  grave  of  Nap>oleon. 

My  interest  in  the  address  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  lived  in 
Peoria.  Bl.,  and  is  interred  there.  Hav- 
ing been  one  of  our  comp>atriots,  who 
lived  in  that  area  for  so  long,  he  causes 
me  to  feel  a  certain  kinship  with  that 
greatness  which  manifested  itself 
through  the  facility  which  he  exercised 
in  expression  and  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  his  philosophy;  however,  I  agree 
that,  In  his  way,  he  was  a  genius  in  ex- 
pressing himself. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
•\^'ill  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
who  repeatedly  has  brought  to  us  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  quotations  and 
poems  from  not  only  the  English-speak- 
ing world,  but  also  the  literature  of  the 
entire  world.  I  think  they  lighten  our 
days  in  a  way  which  makes  us  a  little 
more  aware  of  the  realities  of  life,  par- 
ticularly the  beauties  of  life. 

One  of  our  poets,  in  his  writings,  used 
the  expression: 

I  am  the  heir  of  aU  the  ages. 

We  are  heirs  of  all  this  beautiful  lit- 
erature. But  of  what  value  is  it  to  us 
if  we  do  not  use  it? 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
pinia  for  bringing  these  beautiful  quota- 
tions to  us. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  for 
his  compliment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEARINGS  ON  MEASURES  TO  AS- 
SIST IN  CONSTRUCTION  OP  ADE- 
QUATE COLLEGE  FACrLITIES 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  a  member  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  leadership  of  our  full 
committee  for  calling  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
adequate  college  facilities  for  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation. 

Our  subcommittee  is  scheduled  to 
begin  these  hearings  on  Monday,  Jime 
13,  and  to  continue  them  during  the 
week.  I  have  long  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress face  up  to  its  responsibility  in 
meeting  what  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Flemming  has  called 
the  "long  term  crisis"  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Secretary  Flemming,  a  former  uni- 
versity president  himself,  has  warned 
that  the  Nation's  institutions  of  higher 
education  must  spend  $9  billion  between 
now  and  1965  to  expand  their  physical 
plant.  He  has  declared  that  unless  the 
Congress  acts  swiftly,  by  1965  the  col- 
leges will  be  short  about  one-third  of 
this  amount,  sufficient  to  finance  the 
facilities  required  to  accommodate  half 
a  million  college  students.  Already,  so 
the  Piesidenfs  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion Beyond  the  High  Sch'X)l  has  re- 
ported, some  200,000  of  the  ablest  young 
people  fail  to  carry  their  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

This  month,  thousands  of  bright 
young  men  and  women — and  their 
parents — have  received  the  bad  news 
that  the  colleges  to  which  they  have 
applied  do  not  have  sufficient  room  for 
them.     Many  of  these  are  youngsters 


who  have  done  very  well  in  high  school, 
youngsters  whose  grades  are  superior  to 
those  of  students  of  our  day  who  sought 
admission  to  college. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  there  are  more 
and  more  youngsters  of  college  age — 
around  3.5  million  now — and  more  and 
more  of  them — 35  i>ercent  now — want  to 
go  to  college.  Colleges  have  grown,  but 
not  at  this  rate;  so  the  deficit  will 
grow  and  grow,  while  some  of  our  best 
students  must  forego  the  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  life  that^  they  and  their 
parents  seek. 

Almost  3  years  ago,  after  President 
Eisenhower's  Committed  on  Education 
Beyond  the  High  School  reemphasized 
the  tremendous  problem  presented  to 
the  Nation  by  the  growing  shortage  of 
college  classrooms,  I  introduced  pro- 
PKJsed  legislation  to  help  the  States  in- 
ventory college  facilities,  survey  the 
need  for  additional  structures,  and  in- 
vestigate the  adequacy  of  State  and 
other  resources  to  meet  college  needs. 

The  bill  which  I  reintroduced  last 
year,  was  intended  to  stimulate  the 
States,  and  the  public  at  large,  to  recog- 
nize the  extent  of  the  problem  which  we 
face  and  to  begin  making  plans  for  its 
solution. 

At  the  same  time,  3  years  ago,  after 
a  long  study  of  how  best  to  help  the 
States  provide  necessary  college  facili- 
ties of  high  quality,  and  yet  low  cost, 
I  introduced  proposed  legislation  to  help 
the  States  establish  and  expand  public 
community  colleges.  Last  year,  I  re- 
introduced the  bill;  and  I  am  happy  that 
the  education  subcommittee  has  agreed 
to  consider  it  next  week. 

These  2-year  colleges  have  been  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  by  President  Eisen- 
hower's Committee  on  Scientists  and  En- 
gineers, by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Education  Beyond  the  High  School,  and 
by  numerous  other  outstanding  educa- 
tional authorities. 

The  2-year  colleges  cost  less  to  build, 
since  they  do  not  require  expensive- 
dormitories  or  elaborate  eating  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  For  the  students 
they  provide  the  economic  advantages 
of  living  at  home,  and  the  possibility 
for  part-time  jobs  in  the  hometowns. 
The  end  result  is  a  much  smaller  drain 
on  the  family  pocketbook. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
strengthening  the  Nation,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  finance  adequately  our  edu- 
cational program.  Good  education  is 
expensive,  but  it  is  essential  to  realiz- 
ing fully  our  national  greatness  and 
our  aspirations  for  the  dignity  of  the 
individual. 

WESTERN-SOVIET    CRISIS — LBTl'lEH 
PROM  JAMES  P.  WARBURG 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  days  we  have  been  hearing  a  ^reat 
deal  about  the  handling  of  our  foreign 
affairs  and  about  the  U-2  plane.  Inter- 
esting hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  undoubtedly  at  some  time  in  the 
near  future  a  report  will  be  made  by  that 
committee. 

On  May  20,  a  letter  written  by  James 
P.  Warburg,  of  QreMiwich,  Ooon.,  was 
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published  In  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Warburg  frequently 
writes  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  frequently  produces  leaflets 
and  booklets.  He  is  quite  a  thinker,  and 
he  expresses  himself  well.  One  does  not 
have  to  agree  with  everything  he  says  or 
writes  to  recognize  him  as  a  good  writer 
and  a  good  thinker. 

In  his  letter  of  May  20  he  brought  up 
some  rather  provocative  suggestions  and 
questions,  and  I  believe  that  even  at  this 
late  date  it  would  be  well  to  have  his 
letter  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  20.  1960) 
Western -Soviet  Crisis — Factors  Contribut- 
ing TO  Failure  at  Paris  Revtfwed 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times  : 

We  axe  at  the  beginning  of  a  serious  crisis. 
This  is  no  time  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  It  is 
time  to  face  facts  and  to  ask  ourselves  some 
serious  questions. 

The  most  dangerous  consequence  of  the 
Paris  fiasco  Is  that  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  the  leaders  who  have  sought  a 
detente  have  been  weakened,  while  those 
elements  who  have  never  believed  in  recon- 
ciliation have  gained  strength.  President 
Elsenhower  has  been  rendered  all  but  Im- 
potent in  world  affairs  for  the  remaining 
months  of  his  term.  Premier  Khrushchev 
has  been  driven  into  a  frantic  retreat  to  bel- 
ligerent neo-Stalinlsm  In  an  effort  to  hold 
hLs  Job. 

The  essence  of  the  crisis  in  Western-Soviet 
relations  has  been  over  Berlin  and  Germany. 
With  respect  to  this  problem  our  policy  re- 
mained static  during  an  entire  decade  in 
which  conditions  changed  radically.  When 
President  Eisenhower  took  over  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  a  year  ago.  his  ac- 
tions indicated  a  definite  departure  from  the 
sterile  Truman-Achesou-Dulles  line  of  trucu- 
lent refusal  to  seek  a  detente  through  patient 
negotiation. 

president's  efforts 

The  agreement  to  exchange  visits  with 
Premier  Khrushchev  and  to  go  to  a  summit 
meeting,  the  suspension  of  nuclear  test  ex- 
plosions and  the  opening  of  negotiations  to- 
ward universal  disarmament  were,  moreover, 
entirely  consistent  with  the  President's 
earlier  interventions  to  restrain  the  hotheads 
In  his  administration  from  rash  action  which 
might  have  precipitated  war.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  Mr.  Elsenhower's  sincerity  In 
seeking  peace. 

Why,  then,  have  his  efforts  so  dismally 
failed? 

As  to  the  key  question  of  Germany.  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  efforts  have  been  frustrated  by 
his  failure  to  take  a  firm  stand  with  the 
British  against  the  obstructionism  of  the 
Bonn-Paris  axis.  Had  Chancellor  Adenauer 
not  been  permitted  to  block  any  constructive 
Western  initiative — had  President  de  Gaulle 
not  been  permitted  to  delay  the  summit  by 
several  months — history  might  have  taken  a 
very  different  course. 

Fresh  from  Camp  David.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  have  come  to  a  summit  meeting  in  a 
hopeful  mood,  Instead  of  coming — as  he  did 
months  later — aware  that,  because  of  Ade- 
nauer-De  Gaulle  pressure  on  Washington,  he 
faced  a  failure  which  would  seriously  under- 
mine his  position  at  home.  Presumably, 
there  would  have  been  no  spy-plane  inci- 
dent to  mar  an  earlier  meeting:  and,  even  if 
there  had  been  such  an  Incident,  there  would 
have  been  little  reason  for  Mr.  Khrushchev 
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one  part  of  the  story.     The  other 
President  Elsenhower's  failure  to 
cc^nfiicts  within  his  own  admlnistra- 
to  establish  an  unambiguous  pol- 
ally  with  regard  to  the  banning  of 
and  the  pursuit  of  total  dls- 
Here  we  must  ask  ourselves : 
ol^structed  the  test-ban  negotiations 
of  technical  objections  raised  in 
major  Soviet  concessions  as  to  in- 
and    control?     Who.    behind    the 
fofight  the  State  Department's  effort 
United  States  on  record  as  favor- 
disarmament  under  adequately 
world  law?     Who  ordered  the  May 
of  the  U-2?     Who  caused  our  Gov- 
«  be  shamefully  caught  before  the 
in  a  barefaced  lie?     Who  misled 
intfentioned  but  Ill-informed  President 
bungling  contradictions  which   all 
the  world's  faith  in  the  integ- 
United  States? 
no  time  to  brush  these  questions 
e  name  of  national  unity.     Unity 
For  allowing  intrigue,  indecision 
coi^petence  to  drive  us  ever  nearer  to 
war? 

election  year  It  is  necessary  to  as- 

driorlty  to  the  choice  of  those  public 

'rom  the  Presidency  down,  who  will 

ves  to  restore  open  debate  and 

constitutional        government. 

shall   we  have   a  chance   to  save 

and  humanity  irom  stumbling  Into 

e. 

James  P.  Warbirg. 
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to  wreck   the  conference  he  had 
hard  to  bring  about. 


POLICT  ON  disarming 


speech. 


Mr.  President,  last  March. 
Arthur  G.  Trudeau,  Chief  of  Re- 
Development  for  the  Army, 
the  George  'Washington  chapter 
AjBsociation  of  the  United  States 
Washington,  D.C. 

reprinted  in  the  publica- 

led  "Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day," 

eknphasizes  the  need  to  expand 

moderniiation  of  the  Army  which  is  al- 

I  feel  this  speech  is 

even  wider  circulation. 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 

3eneral  Trudeau's  remarks   of 

1960. 
oeing  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


Morals  and  Missiles 


r  G.  Trudeau.  lieutenant  general. 
Research  and  Development.  De- 
t  of  the  Army,  delivered  to  the 
Washington  Chapter.  Association 
United  States  Army,  Washington. 
MJirch  11.  1960) 


Mafvin.    distinguished    guests,    fellow 

.  it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 

evening  and  to  Join  with  you  In 

I  )ur  Army  mlssllemen.     Let  me  con- 

those  who  have  Just  received  the 

J  [ore  and  more  in  these  crucial  days, 

battlefield  leans  heavily  on  industry  and 

able  to  produce.     Nowhere  is  this 

ly  seen  than  in  the  missile  busi- 

,  industry  teamed  with  the  Armed 

a  major  front  of  national  de- 

1  bulwark  to  our  freedom. 

th(  ughts  I  would  like   to  bring  you 

those  of  an  American  who  has 

ijeged  to  serve  our  Nation  for  more 

in  posts  of  increasing  responsl- 

realm  of  national  defense.    My 

especially  my  experience  as  a  former 

/  rmy  Intelligence,  has  provided  me 
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unusual  opportvinities  to  perceive  and  ap- 
preciate the  challenges  which  face  our  great 
Republic  and  the  free  world  today,  tomorrow, 
and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

These  challenges  arise  from  the  godless 
ideology  and  growing  power  of  world  com- 
munism, a  force  which  threatens  the  peace 
and  freedom  of  the  established  world  com- 
munity and  which,  by  Its  very  nature,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  cruel  betrayal  of  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  peoples  in  many  lands  who  are 
now  awakening  to  the  rising  tide  of  national- 
ism with  Its  promise  of  political  self-deter- 
mination and  economic  betterment. 

Our  world  is  being  shaken  on  all  sides  by 
a  titanic  struggle  involving  all  men  and  all 
nations.  This  struggle,  initiated  by  the 
Communist  bloc,  runs  the  full  spectrum  from 
athletic  c  )ntosts  to  threats  of  all-out  wur. 
It  is  a  conflict  characterized  by  the  adver- 
.^ary's  employment  of  to'^-al  and  powerful 
I>eycholo:;lcal.  economic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary means  to  accomplish  a  single  objective — 
world  domination. 

Clearly,  our  blessings  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, m  fact,  our  eniire  Western  civilization 
Is  m  d.mger  of  being  snuffed  out  in  the  toxic 
darkness  of  world  communism.  Survival 
liangs  In  the  balance.  The  unfortunate  peo- 
ples of  Hungary.  Tibet,  Poland,  and  m;iny 
other  countries  can  readily  testify  t)  the 
harsh  consequences  of  the  Communist 
clirillentre 

We  live  In  an  era  in  which  change  is  more 
rapid  and  meaningful  than  in  any  period 
during  the  last  500  years.  This  situation  is 
typUied  not  only  by  the  dramatic  fading  of 
the  boundaries  of  empires  but  even  by 
startUng  ventures  beyond  the  long-standing 
frontiers  of  outer  space.  There  is  hardly 
a  held  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  social 
sciences,  or  the  humanities  that  is  not 
cliangini;  -  and  chantiini:  rapidly.  Every 
day  and  in  every  way  we  see  evidence  of  this 
explosive  fTrowth  of  knowledge  and  it  chal- 
le!igps  our  imagination,  our  ability  and  our 
judf^ment  to  utilize  it  wisely. 

Perh.ips  ovcri^h.idowing  all  Liiesc  advances 
is  the  f.Tct  that  nations  have  at  long  last 
achieved  the  a'xcrnmo  power  to  destroy  each 
other.  Today  a  single  missile  can  equal  In 
destructive  power  all  the  devastation  cre- 
ated during  World  War  II.  There  Is  great 
fear  In  some  parts  of  our  land  that  tills 
terrible  power  will,  by  deslga  or  mi.scal- 
culatlon,  break  loose  and  wreck  havoc  upon 
nations  and  peoples.  In  this  life  there  are 
few  certainties  but  one  of  them  is  that 
eternal   vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets 
have  relented  in  the  slightest  in  their  de- 
termination to  dominate  the  world  and 
destroy  our  way  of  life.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Soviet  Union  presumably  wants  to  re- 
lax f^n.sions.  but  only  those  they  them- 
.-selves  have  created,  such  as  Berlin.  Re- 
member this:  If  Russia  relaxes  tensions  it 
will  only  be  in  her  own  self-interest  She 
will  tighten  the  tensions  when  it  Is  again 
to  her  Interest.  Such  Is  the  nature  of  com- 
mimlsm.  Against  It  we  can  mount  only 
constant  guard  for  our  security  and  main- 
tain positive  and  adequate  pressures  to  ne\i- 
tralize  Soviet  advances.  We  must  not  be 
lulled  Into  a  false  sense  of  security,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  tactics. 

As  long  aco  as  1931,  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Lenin  School  of  Political  Warfare, 
Dlmltri  Manullsky,  declared.  "Our  time 
will  come  In  20  to  30  years.  The  bour- 
geoisie will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep,  so  we 
will  begin  by  launching  the  most  spectac- 
ular peace  movement  on  record.  There  will 
be  electrifying  overtones  and  unheard  of 
concessions.  The  capitalist  countries, 
stupid  and  decadent,  will  rejoice  to  cooper- 
ate In  their  own  destruction.  They  will 
leap  at  another  chance  to  be  friends.  As 
soon  as  their  guard  Is  down  we  shall  smash 
them  with  oux  clenched  fist." 
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The  Communlat  Intention,  then,  very 
clearly  stated  In  their  own  worxiB,  Is  to  de- 
stroy ujs.  To  assist  in  achieving  this  goal. 
they  have  created  a  massive  number  of 
ground  combat  divisions,  a  powerful  air 
force,  a  giant  submarine  fleet  that  lurks  la 
ail  of  the  oceans  of  the  world,  and  rocket 
bases  stretching  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Af- 
ghan border  and  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Bering  Sea. 

This  vicious  Conmiunist  challenge — eco- 
nomic and  political  as  well  as  military — 
calls  for  a  national  awakening  commensu- 
rate vidth  the  national  danger.  Only  an 
aroused  public  opinion  can  alert  a  menaced 
America. 

Yes,  we  must  arouse  ourselves  to  see  this 
changing  world  as  It  Is,  and  seek  our  place 
and  function  In  its  future.  This  will  be  no 
mean  task;  It  will  require  us  to  face  reality 
and  measure  accurately  the  extent  and  lim- 
itations of  our  powers.  This  may  involve 
some  degree  of  disillusionment,  but  It  must 
not  dishearten  us.  It  should  bring  us  Into  a 
light  which  guides  Instead  of  deceives  us. 
By  this  perspective,  we  should  find  our  di- 
rection and  our  footing  and  view  the  new 
roads  over  which  we  must  expect  to  make 
the  race  with  our  foes. 

Our  President  recognizes  a  need  for  such 
a  searching  self- appraisal  and  has  Just  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  distinguished  Americans 
headed  by  Dr.  Henry  Wrlston  to  study  this 
most  vital  of  all  questions  facing  our  Nation. 
The  highway  becomes  more  obscure  at 
twilight  If  a  driver  forgets  to  remove  his 
sunglasses. 

Yet  the  powerful  material  forces  arrayed 
in  this  struggle  while  of  vital  Importance  are, 
to  me.  secondary,  for  I  view  this  worldwide 
battle  Eis  one  primarily  to  be  won  or  lost  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

True,  the  competition  is  very  real  in  the 
economic  and  military  realms  because  both 
sides  possess  vast  power  It  Is  In  the  spirit- 
ual realm,  however,  that  we  have  declslre 
power  if  we  will  but  apply  it  From  the 
time  of  Adam  and  Eve  until  now.  mankind 
has  recognized  and  revered  the  ix)wer  and 
omnipotence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  call  HLm 
what  you  will.  Today,  we  are  faced  by  a 
godless  world,  1  billion  strong,  where  belief 
in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  is  called  an 
"opiate"  of  the  p>eople  and  faith  Is  reduced  to 
worship  of  the  state 

The  masters  of  this  iniquity  know,  as 
Nero  did,  that  the  human  spirit  welded  to  a 
faith  In  God  above  cannot  be  conquered. 
They  know  that  faith  is  the  stimulant  and 
not  an  opiate  and  that  the  miserable  ideology 
they  seek  to  establish  can  never  succeed  in 
the  face  of  u  dynamic  i<nd  determined  spirit- 
ual advancement. 

We  have  been  so  blessed  in  this  favored 
segment  of  the  world  that  material  comforts 
have  become  the  opiate  of  our  people.  Grow- 
ing up  in  an  educational  atmosphere  and 
environment  where  many  of  our  citizens  by 
design  avoid  consideration  of  or  scorn  the 
moral  and  spiritual  values  so  vital  to  our 
children  and  our  civilization,  it  Is  no  wonder 
that  the  ready  availability  of  luxury  items 
Increasingly  tends  to  obscure  the  Importance 
of  the  only  philosophy  which  gives  real 
meaning  to  life  Itself,   the  spiritual. 

We  must  redouble  our  effort  as  we  seem  to 
be  approaching  the  fatal  point  where  we  are 
tunable  to  differentiate  between  our  standard 
of  living  and  our  way  o'  life. 

Our  standard  of  living  Is  not  enhanced  by 
gadgets  for  "'the  man  who  has  everything"  as 
the  ads  say.  nor  Is  our  way  of  life  elevated 
by  payola. 

The  American  way  of  life,  based  on  a  belief 
In  the  dignity  of  man,  faith  in  God  and  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  all,  was  clearly  spelled 
out  by  our  Founders.  To  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings, millions  of  people  sought  the  protec- 
tive arm  and  guiding  light  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  today,  though  less  than  200 
years   old   as   a   nation,    we   stand    as   the 


patriarch  of  all  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where. This  is  why  we  must  lead;  this  is 
what  we  have  to  protect. 

Otir  standard  of  living  Is  something  else. 
Our  collective  talents,  energized  by  easy  ac- 
cess to  great  resources,  free  enterprise  and 
advantages  stemming  from  our  creed  and  our 
system,  have  given  us  material  benefits  in 
excess  of  any  other  people  in  this  world.  To- 
day, in  a  world  shrunken  by  marvels  of  com- 
munication and  transportation,  the  advent 
of  new  problems  and  new  relationships  Is 
going  to  force  a  reassessment  and  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  many  factors  that  have  come  to  be 
accepted  as  Immutable.  Many  men  see  the 
problem;  none,  the  solution.  But  that  by 
no  means  infers  the  problem  can  be  tucked 
away  In  the  attic  with  grandfather's  favorite 
old  carriage  lamps  for  posterity. 

We  can't  resign  from  the  human  race  nor 
can  we  ignore  the  challenge  of  a  new  era  ex- 
cept at  deadly  peril. 

I  suppose  such  remarks  from  a  profes- 
sional military  man  may  surprise  you  but  I 
am  convinced  that  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  seek  a  solution  to  the  world's  di- 
lemma by  every  means  short  of  resort  to 
force  or  tlie  worse  alternative  of  surrender. 
For  that  purpose,  we  must  maintain  a 
powerful  and  adequate  defense  structure  to 
deier  and  inhibit  aggression  by  an  amoral 
and  immoral  force  propagating  a  vicious 
Ideology  dedicated  to  our  destruction  and 
the  unqualified  determination  to  use  it. 

In  my  small  .sphere  of  Army  Research  and 
Development  we  seek  to  provide  weapons 
systems  and  material  that  will  give  us  the 
greatest  chance  for  victory — if  they  have  to 
be  used.  Ah  army  must  be  able  to  do  three 
things  well  at  the  same  time  any  time  and 
all  the  time — move,  shoot,  and  communi- 
cate Tremendous  advances  in  all  the 
physical  sciences,  particularly  electronics, 
metallurgy  and  chemistry  are  opening  new 
dfxjrs  that  will  have  the  most  profound  In- 
fluence on  our  commerce  and  Industry  as 
well  as  on  future  military  operations. 

In  the  social  sciences  the  world  lags  to  a 
point  where  man  can  decimate  himself  un- 
less the  things  of  the  spirit  can  be  elevated 
to  a  degree  where  brutality,  selfishness  and 
human  weakness  can  be  submerged. 

Tlie  Army's  efforts  In  basic  research — to 
pene-rute  the  ever-shifting  boundaries  of 
.•;cicnce — are  extensive.  We  devote  about 
$100  million  per  year  to  this  effort,  expended 
through  more  than  550  laboratories,  univer- 
sities and  Industries  and  80  Army  installa- 
tions. The  fantasies  of  today  will  be  the 
realities  of  tomorrow.  The  explosion  of 
scientific  and  technological  achievement  Is 
so  great  that  some  of  these  discoveries  will 
be  obsolete  within  a  decade,  but  If  this  type 
of  explosion  will  prevent  the  kind  all  the 
world  abhors,  the  price  will  be  cheap. 

From  my  vantage  point.  I  can  see  the  crit- 
ical need  for  more  creativity  In  this  country 
to  provide  the  ideas,  the  skills,  and  the 
leadership  which  must  sustain  us  against  the 
godless  totalitarianism  which  threatens  our 
very  existence.  By  creativity,  I  refer  to  the 
creative  spirit  which,  for  example,  has  pro- 
duced all  the  culture,  the  techniques  and 
the  technological  wonders  that  have  made 
this  the  greatest  country  In  the  world. 

We  need  creativity  throughout  the  textiu-e 
of  our  society,  spread  to  all  classes  by  the 
leavening  and  Inspiration  of  wise  and  able 
leaders.  We  need  creativity  In  all  fields — In 
Industry,  In  agriculture,  and  In  the  military 
services  If  we  are  ever  to  achieve  Important 
research  discoveries  and  translate  them  into 
practicality.  As  I  have  said,  we  need  creativ- 
ity In  our  social  sciences  as  well  as  In  the 
physical  sciences  before  manUnd  destroys 
all  that  has  been  so  ptUnfully  acquired  In 
50  centuries. 

Now  let  us  ttirn  to  the  area  of  applied 
research  and  development  that  absorbs  90 
percent  of  all  research  and  development 
funds.    It  is  In  this  area  that  the  scientific 


breakthrovtghs  and  technological  develop- 
ments are  lno(»-porated  into  future  hardware 
Items  and  systems  to  meet  oiu-  needs  for 
better  mobility,  firepower,  and  oommunlca- 
tlons.  Among  some  of  the  pyomlslng  Items 
of  new  equipment  are  aerial  vehicles  which 
utilize  ducted  fans  for  both  horizontal  and 
vertical  flight,  more  versatile  and  lighter 
tracked  vehicles,  new  family  of  missiles  to 
replace  or  supplement  conventional  cannon. 
new  power  sources,  mlnlattirlzed  radios  and 
data  computers  tind  better  protection  for 
the  soldier  In  the  hostile  environment  of 
the  nuclear  battlefield. 

We  view  all  our  c(Hitrlbutlons  to  the  de- 
fensive might  of  America  with  i»-ide,  but 
none  more  so  than  those  In  the  missile  field. 
Despite  all  claims  to  the  contrary,  It  has 
been  the  Army  that  first  pioneered  America's 
rocket-mlsslle  technology. 

Let's  tick  off  some  of  the  great  Army  mis- 
sile firsts. 

akmt's  private  "a" 

It  was  way  back  In  1944  that  the  first  U.S. 
test  ballistic  missile — the  Army's  Private 
"A" — was  fired.  This  successful  firing  took 
place  near  Death  'Valley.  The  missile  was 
launched  Into  filght  by  four  solid  propcllant 
JATO  boosters  and  was  powered  by  a  thou- 
sand pound  solid  propellant  rocket  which 
burned  for  30  seconds.  Truly  an  historic 
first,  this  Army  shot  put  the  United  States 
m  the  missile  business. 

WAC    COKPOSAL 

Next,  the  Wac  Corporal— the  first  U.S. 
liquid  rocket  missile.  In  1945,  the  Army 
flight-tested  this  missile;  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  a  rocket  rose  above  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  achieved  an  altitude  record 
of  40  miles.  The  rocket  motor,  using  ani- 
line and  red  fuming  nitric  acid  fuels,  de- 
veloped a  1,500-pound  thrust. 

BUMPER  project WAC  CORPORAL 

Another  Army  first — this  was  the  Nation's 
first  two-stage  rocket.  It  consisted  of  a 
V-2  with  an  upper  stage  Wac  Corporal.  In 
1947.  the  Army  fired  it  successfully  to  a 
height  of  260  miles,  achieving  the  first  two- 
stage  separation  accomplished  In  this  coun- 
try. 

NIKE    AJAX 

Remember  the  first  time  an  operational 
bomber  was  missile-blasted  in  the  air?  In 
that  historic  mlssUe  milestone;  a  Nike-AJax 
destroying  a  B-17  bomber.  The  Army 
achieved  this  first  successful  Intercept  of  a 
bomber  by  a  guided  missile  in  1951.  Within 
3  years,  in  1954.  the  Army  had  not  only  Nlke- 
AJax,  but  Corporal,  in  production  and  on  sta- 
tion ready  for  employment  In  America's  de- 
fense. 

REDSTONE 

First  again — 1955 — ^Bedstone,  the  Nation's 
first  successful  Inertlally  gtilded  ballistic 
missile.  The  highly  effective  Redstone  to- 
day is  operational  and  In  the  hands  of  troops. 
Redstone  is  erected  on  a  highly  mobile  A- 
frame.  The  warhead  can  be  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear,  according  to  decision,  and  this  mis- 
sile moves  at  hypersonic  speed  on  enemy 
targets  up  to  200  miles  away. 

JTTPIRK  C 

The  Army  accomplished  the  first  deep 
penetration  of  space  In  1956  when  the  great 
Von  Braun  team  at  Redstone  Arsenal  fired  a 
Jupiter  "C"  missile  to  an  altitude  of  682 
miles  and  a  range  of  3,300  miles. 

JUPITER 

Next,  the  nose-cone  reentry  problem — 
solved  by  the  Army  the  following  year,  1957. 
Navy  ships  recovered  the  nose  cone  of  that 
Jupiter  missile  which  had  withstood  the  in- 
tense heat  and  rigors  of  supersonic  space 
travel  and  of  return  through  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  Today,  that  nose  cone  stands 
proudly  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  evi- 
dence of  another  American  first  In  the  space 
age. 
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January  81,  1968:  Here  waa  America's 
answer  to  Sputnik  I.  Too  recaU  how  the 
Russians  startled  the  world  with  their  no- 
table space  achievement.  America  needed 
an  answer,  fast,  and  only  the  Army  waa 
ready  to  provide  It.  In  exactly  84  days  after 
being  authorized  to  launch  America's  flrat 
satellite.  Army  scientists  and  engineers  as- 
sembled the  four-stage  booster  system  which 
lifted  Bsplorer  I  Into  orbit  around  the  earth 
on  January  31,  1958.  That  historic  feat  In 
rocketry,  a  major  milestone  In  American 
space  achievement,  was  a  tribute  to  the 
Army's  foresight,  readiness,  and  capability. 
Next  year — 1959 — ^we  did  It  again.  We  flred 
the  first  and  only  U.S.  space  probe,  Explorer 
rv.  to  go  Into  a  solar  orbit.  And  it's  still 
there. 

And  1960,  well,  gentlemen,  the  Army  Is 
still  pulUng  its  weight. 

Remember  a  few  Thursdays  ago,  the  first 
Pershing  shoot? 

That  exercise  marked  another  major  Army 
accomplishment  tar  the  Nation. 

In  that  historic  test,  America's  newest 
ballistic  mlssUe  completely  satisfied  all  test 
objectives.  This  In  itself  well  may  be  another 
"first." 

The  Pershing  is  a  solid  propellent  replace- 
ment for  the  Redstone  which  now  Is  opera- 
tional as  a  field  Army  support  m^lssile.  It  is 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  its  predeces- 
sor, will  have  considerably  greater  range 
than  the  Redstone,  and  Is  designed  to  be  a 
rugged,  reliable,  mobile,  quick-reacting  mis- 
sile system. 

The  resxilts  of  the  first  firing  Indicate  to 
me  that  we  are  getting  what  we  want. 

There  was  no  hold  on  the  countdown 
and  this  testifies  to  the  good  reliability  and 
reaction  time  we  need  In  this  weapon. 

Significant,  too,  is  the  fact  that  this  first 
Pershing  waa  fired  from  a  tactical  proto- 
type transporter-erector-launcher  which  is 
ground-maneuverable  by  tracked  vehicle  and 
air-transportable  by  Army  helicopter  or  Air 
Force  aircraft. 

This  ground  equipment  performed  excel- 
lently. It  shows  we  are  achieving  the  type 
of  mobility  we  want  In  a  weapons  system. 

The  Army  always  has  concentrated  on 
weapons  mobility,  but  this  Pershing  test 
marked  the  first  time  we  have  fired  a  first 
missile  frcan  mobile  tactical -type  equipment. 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  the  Army  long  has 
led  In  priceless  "know-how"  in  the  crucial 
missile  and  tjnuce  field.  We  are  understand- 
ably proud  at  our  record  of  service  and  ac- 
complishments. We  are  ready  to  continue. 
Now,  let's  look  at  Just  a  few  Army  missiles 
either  in  advanced  stages  of  research  and 
development  or  in  production  to  bolster 
America's  military  might. 

IJTTI.K   JOHN 

First  is  the  improved,  tactical  Little  John. 
Battlefield  mobility  distinguishes  this  weap- 
on now  being  developed  to  provide  an  atomic 
punch  for  our  Strategic  Army  Corps.  This 
▼ersion  of  Uttle  John  has  Improved  accu- 
racy and  gives  us  a  firepower  capability  to 
meet  special  requirements. 

LACXOSSE 

Now  for  Lacrosse,  another  close  support 
weapon  of  extreme  accuracy.  Lacrosse  Is 
highly  mobile — ^it  can  be  flred  frcon  a 
launcher  mounted  on  a  standard  truck,  and 
it  can  be  carried  by  a  helicopter. 

SERCZANT 

Sergeant,  the  weapon  to  supersede  Corpo- 
ral. Like  Corporal,  It  can  carry  an  atomic 
warhead  to  about  a  75-mlIe  range.  It  Is 
smaller,  more  eflkclent — a  solid  propellent 
rocket.  It  providea  much  easier,  taster,  and 
simpler  handling  in  the  field.  This  is  under 
advanced  testing  now  and  should  soon  go 
into  productloa.  These  weapons,  as  you  can 
envisage,  will  carry  a  variety  of  warheads. 
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air  defense  weapon  known  as  "the 

1  the  brain."    It  is  called  Hawk. 

a  low-level  ahr  defense  capability. 

munterpart  of  the  Nike-Hercules. 

]  [awk  has  intercepted  targets  below 

I  ad  up  to  50.000  feet  in  altitude. 

now  in  training  are  expected 

the  early  part  of  this  year. 

wjeapons  give  you  an  idea  of  some  of 

hardware  we  are  developing. 

ust  a  sample  of  the  extensive  range 

which  are  necessary  for  effective, 

combat. 

our  most  Important  contribution 
for  the  missile  defense  of  the 
will  be  the  Nlke-Zeus,  the  only 
in  sight  that  is  designed  to 
ballistic  missiles.     We  have 
flred    both    the    booster    and 
rocket  motor  for  this  missile  and 
a  }proachlng  the  testing  stage  of  the 
system.     We   have  high   hopes   In 
1  utxire  of  testing  Nlke-Zeiis  against 
IfiBM's  and  of  establishing  its  efTec- 
the  missile  defense  of  our  coun- 
ts   an    urgent    requirement    for 
while  we  are  faced  with  the 
liallistic  threat  of  the  Communists 
o(|nfident  the  Nlke-Zeus  can  do  this 
1960 's. 

equipment   is   also  evidence   of 

progress    which    we   as    a 

continue  to  achieve  if  we  are 

beat  the  Communist  challenge. 

of  money,  materials,  and  fa- 

c^mbined  with   the  dedication  and 

of    intelligent.    Ingenious, 

educated  men.    It  has  been  well 

the    key    to   economic    growth    is 

progress.     Even  scientific  dls- 

iire    inert   until    the   engineer    has 

tliem  Into  some  usable  form.     Tech- 

the  yeast  that  expands  all  other 

The   Improvement  of   our   tech- 

must  be  a  never-ending  mls- 

^fan  erica. 

uork  as  Chief  of  Research  and  De- 

I  deal  with  a  great  number  of 

every  day,  and  I  have  the  highest 

those  talented  men.    Tou  will  un- 

me,    therefore,    when    I   say    that, 

regard  for  Ph.  D.'s.  what  we  need 

in  this  country  are  more  Ch.  D.'s. 

this   term   I   mean   "£>octors   of 

While   not   everyone   can  be  a 

s  possible  for  everyone  to  be  a  Ch. 

there  is  one  attribute  that  needs 

and  attention  today  it  is  the 

of  those  sterling  qualities  of 

and    adherence    to    sound    moral 

that  were  the  trademark  of  our 
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5.000  years  ago,   before  the  great 

Empire    fell    to    the    Babylonian 

Nebuchadnezzar,    an    unknown 

iitonemason  left  this  record  of  his 

downfall,  quote: 

Is  degenerate   in  these  latter 

and  corruption  are  common. 

longer  obey  their  parents;  every 

to  write  a  book,  and  the  end  of 

is  evidently  approaching." 

at  the  growing  body  of  evl- 
clearly  Indicates  moral  disinte- 
of  Intestinal  fortitude,  absence 
and  ignorance  of  the  true 
life  that  exist  in  what  we  acclaim 
fearing    and    Christian    society, 
and  self-indulgence  are  rampant, 
qualities  that  enabled  our  fore- 
Bight  for  the  harder  right  rather 
to   the    easier   wrong    seem 
In  the  shadows  of  our 
^ast.     Certainly  the  eagles  of  vlc- 
not  perch  long  on  the  shoulders 
'irho  fail  to  prove  their  worthiness 
1  orward  those  great  principles  for 
forefathers   struggled,    knowing 
the    most    cherished    goals 
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Here,  I  would  say,  is  one  of  the  great  de- 
mands on  education  in  our  day,  for  "where 
there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Let  me  emphasise  a  final  point  at  this 
time.  It  Is  heartening  to  see  that  our  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  an  Inadequate  educational  sys- 
tem. While  recognizing  the  good  points  in 
our  school  systems,  much  must  be  done  to 
correct  a  situation  in  which  we  are  falling 
to  develop  to  full  potential  one  of  our  most 
preclotis  national  resources — native  intelli- 
gence. 

Along  with  creativity  in  oiu"  society,  we 
need  a  better  educated  and  a  better  moti- 
vated public.  A  substantial  Improvement  in 
oiur  educational  system  is  vital  if  we  hope  t  > 
maintain  world  leadership.  The  leaders  of 
this  nation  in  1980  are  already  out  of  college 
and  the  leaders  in  the  year  2000  are  now  in 
our  grade  schools.  Will  they  be  able  to  meet 
the  spiritual,  mental  and  physical  require- 
ments of  the  future? 

The  incentives  we  provide  for  excellence 
of  education  which  lead  to  personal  zeal  and 
selfless  conduct  will  tell  whether  or  not  the 
important  and  Inescapable  changes  of  the 
future  are  to  be  dominated  by  us  or  by  those 
who  S'^pk  t')  de.stroy  us.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  and  the  problems  of  the 
present  create  the  great  challenges  for  the 
future.  Have  we  inside  ourselves  the  zeal, 
the  Insplrntlon,  and  the  wisdom  to  meet 
them? 

Courage,  selflesfiness,  and  determination 
must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  fog  of 
fear  and  the  clouds  of  complacency  must  be 
swept  away  by  the  freshening  breeze  of  an 
awakened  America. 

How  we  meet  these  chiUlenges.  and  how 
each  one  of  lis  measures  up  to  his  respon- 
sibilities will  determine  whether  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  can  continue — whether,  in- 
deed, our  schools  in  3000  AX),  will  teach 
young  Americans  the  American  way  or  the 
Communist  way  of  life. 

Our  readiness  to  meet  the  political,  mili- 
tary, psychological,  technological,  and  eco- 
nomic challenges  of  communism  must  be  of 
the  highest  order.  This  means  a  nation- 
wide effort  to  reevaluate  the  Communist 
multiple  threat  against  us  and  insure  a 
dynamic,  vigorous  strategy  to  meet  It. 

The  greatest  of  English  admirals.  Lord 
Nelson,  In  his  last  fight,  signaled  to  his  fleet 
these  memorable  words — "England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty" — words  which 
have  since  inspired  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
Englishmen  everywhere.  If  we  are  to  siu-- 
vlve  as  a  Nation  today,  America  must  expect 
as  much  from  its  citizens. 

We  must  realise  in  this  age  of  change. 
that  time  Is  of  the  essence  and  that  faith, 
not  fear,  and  courage,  not  complacency,  are 
the  keys  to  our  survival. 

Shakespeare  said ; 

"There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And    we    must   take    the    current    when    it 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 

Thank  you  very  much. 


HALEAKALA   NATIONAL   PARK 

Mr.  FONQ.  Mr.  President,  on  June  3. 
1960,  I  introduced  S.  3623  which  would 
establish  a  separate  national  park  on  the 
Island  of  Maui  In  the  State  of  Hawaii 
to  be  known  as  the  Haleakala  National 
Park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
following  editorial  entitled  "Haleakala 
National  Park."  which  appeared  in  the 
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Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on  June  6,  1960, 
be  printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HA1.EAKALA    NATIONAL    PaKK 

The  Haleakala  section  of  Hawaii  National 
Park  should  become  a  separate  national  park, 
say  Hawaii's  Senators  HnuM  L  Fong  and 
Orkn  E.  LoifQ. 

They  have  Introduced  legislation,  with  the 
blessing  of  Conrad  A.  Wlrth,  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  to  bring  this  about. 

Senator  Fonc  appropriately  points  (Jut  that 
the  Haleakala  section  is  separated  from  the 
Kllauea  headquarters  by  125  miles  and  a 
deep  ocean  channel.  More  to  the  point. 
Haleakala  offers  distinctive  features  of  its 
own  sufficient  to  Justify  it  as  a  separate  park. 

Haleakala  la  the  focal  point  for  the  Maui 
legends:  It  has  In  the  silversword  a  distinc- 
tive flora.  Kllauea  and  Mauna  Loa  on  Ha- 
waii are  active  volcanoes;  Haleakala,  though 
dead,  is  one  of  the  greatest  extinct  craters 
in  the  w«-ld,  a  strong  attraction  for  visitors. 

Administration     would     be    simplified     If 
there  were  a  director  on  each   Island. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Now  that  Hawaii  Is  a  State,  legislation  to 
separate  the  parks  can  be  pushed  forward 
with  full  vigor  and  some  assurance  that  It 
will   get  serious  consideration. 

Support  of  the  proposal  from  Hawaii  will 
help  to  speed  it  on  Its  way.  This  support 
can  come  from  organizations — the  Visitors' 
Bureau,  chambers  of  commerce,  hotel  asso- 
ciation; and  by  individuals  writing  to  Con- 
gressmen they  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10646  >  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain  ves- 
sels under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from 
20  to  25  years. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4049)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  addi- 
tional persons;  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Moulder,  Mr.  Jarman,  Mr. 
Deroxinian,  and  Mr.  Younger  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5421)  to  provide  a  program  of  as- 
sistance to  correct  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12117) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  An- 
dersen of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Taber  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore: 

S  1223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
Coombs; 

S.  1720.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Gorman; 

S.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlmmy 
Kim  Smith: 

S.  2046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Kotscha: 

S.  2142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gteorge 
C.  McKinney; 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Water  ton; 

S.  2247.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Wong  Glm 
Chung; 

S.  2330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Manthey: 

S.  2352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chalm 
(Hyman)  Eidlisz: 

S.  2418.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Junko 
Hosaka  Jordan; 

S.  2456.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
10.  1950  (64  Stat.  44;  25  U.S.C.  635)  to  better 
promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  2486  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nobuko 
Stlckels; 

S.  2532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherita 
Pino  Zordan; 

S.  2538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Yong 
Cha.  flanc^  of  Corp.  Leliiaine  EUingson, 
RA  55280245; 

S  2554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila  Fin- 
lay  Bohln; 

S.  2635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Genowefa  Kon  Muslal; 

8  2769.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Barkis  Lindell; 

S.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thomason.  Jr.; 

S.  2792.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luigia 
Mion: 

S.2821.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kristlna 
Selan;  and 

S.  2977.  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central 
Bank  for  Cooperatives. 


MULTIPLE  USE  OP  NATIONAL 
FORESTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  3044)  to  authorize 
and  direct  that  the  national  forests  be 
managed  under  principles  of  multiple 
use  and  to  produce  a  sustained  yield  of 
products  and  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
Senate  bill  3044  was  reported.  House  bill 
10572  has  been  passed  by  the  House,  and 
is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar;  it  is  Cal- 
endar No.  1568.  The  two  bills  are  almost 
identical. 


Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  bill  10672,  and  that 
Senate  bill  3044  be  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  House  bill  10572  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10572)  to  authorize  and  direct  that  the 
national  forests  be  msoiaged  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use  and  to  produce  a 
sustained  yield  of  products  and  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. The  bill  does  not  grant  additional 
rights;  it  writes  into  the  statute  the 
pwwers  which  now  are  exercised  admin- 
istratively over  the  Forest  Service  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  believe  the  bill  should  be  enacted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  work  in  bringing  the 
bill  to  this  stage  in  the  process  of  its 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  o(>en  to  amendment. 

If  there  is  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
IKtsed.  the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
consideration  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion, several  questions  have  been  raised. 
One  of  the  chief  questions  which  has  oc- 
curred to  me  about  this  particular  bill 
is  the  sentence  which  appears  on  page 
2,  line  9.  I  recognize  that  the  sentence 
and  subject  matter  will  raise  certain 
questions,  whether  it  is  stricken  or  re- 
tained. If  it  is  stricken,  the  implica- 
tion would  be  that  there  would  be  de- 
stroyed such  wilderness  concepts  as  now 
exist;  and,  of  course,  that  is  not  a  very 
practical  way  to  do  it. 

When  this  matter  came  up,  I  talked 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture about  it,  and  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning  with  reference  to 
my  inquiry  about  the  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Acricttltttre, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7,  1960. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sxnatc»  Aixott:  This  Is  in  reference 
to  your  Inquiry  about  S.  3044  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

The  bill  is  extictly  what  it  purports  to  be, 
a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
administer  the  national  forests  for  multiple 
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use  and  sustained  yield.  The  sentence  in 
section  2  wltli  respect  to  areas  of  wilderness 
would  not  change  existing  policy,  adminis- 
trative procedures,  or  legislative  authority. 
The  bill  is  not  Intended  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
establishment  of  additional  wilderness  areas 
on  the  national  forests. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  L.  Pktxkson. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  letter  reads  in 
part: 

The  bill  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be, 
a  directive  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  the  national  forests  for  multi- 
ple use  and  sustained  yield.  The  sentence 
In  section  2  with  respect  to  areas  of  wilder- 
ness would  not  change  existing  policy,  ad- 
ministrative procedures.  or  legislative 
authority.  The  bill  is  not  intended  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  establishment  of  additional 
wilderness  areas  on  the  national  forests. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  for  some  time 
in  the  consideration  of  what  has  been 
called  a  wilderness  bill.  The  bill  has 
now  advanced  to  the  point  when  there 
has  been  placed  before  the  committee 
a  proposal  which  is  practical  and  work- 
able. It  would  be  unthinkable  to  me 
that  we  should,  by  the  legislation  pro- 
posed before  the  Senate,  establish  prin- 
ciples for  the  establishment  of  addi- 
tional wilderness  areas  upon  which  hear- 
ings had  not  been  held,  as  such  hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

With  the  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Secretary  now  a  part  of  the  Record,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  so  that  the 
legislative  record  on  this  matter  may  be 
made  entirely  clear,  and  so  the  sentence 
to  which  I  have  referred  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  embellishing  or  widening  any 
of  the  present  policies  or  laws  with  re- 
spect to  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  read  from  the  second  paragraph 
of  page  4  of  the  report: 

The  enactment  of  this  measure  is  not 
considered  by  this  committee  as  a  substitute 
for  proposed  legislation  now  pending  be- 
fore another  oonunlttee  to  establish  a  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  policy  and 
program,  the  so-called  wilderness  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  that  is  cor- 
rect. I  was  aware  that  wording  was  in 
the  repwrt.  I  simply  call  to  the  Sen- 
ator s  attention  the  fact  that,  without 
making  this  legislative  record  clear,  the 
language  contained  in  the  bill  could  be 
susceptible  of  the  interpretation  that  we 
had  embarked  upon  the  establishment 
of  wilderness  areas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  refers 
to  additional  wilderness  areas? 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Additional  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  There  is  no  change 
in  the  law  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that,  with  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  pending,  there  would  be  no  change 
in  the  policy  or  law  with  respect  to  wil- 
derness areas.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EASTLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 
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unanimous  consent  that  there 
ncluded  in  the  Record  at  this 
Btter  I  received,  signed  by  Ed- 
rrafts,  for  Richard  E.  McArdle, 
the  Forest  Service,  which  bears 
legislative  history  which  has 
made. 
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one  wilderness-type  area  on  the 

orests  of  Utah.     This  is  the  High 

Primitive   Area   established    in    1931 

Intention  of  the  Forest  Service  at 

lire  time  to  restudy  this  area  with 

its  reclassification  as  a  wilderness 

departmental  regulations. 

of  section  2  referred  to  above 

In  any  way  change  existing  policy. 

ive  procedure,  or  legislative  au- 

th  respect  to  wilderness- type  areas 

nj^lonal  forests.     There  are  no  plans 

future  to  create  additional 

-type   areas   In   the   national   for- 

The  enactment  of  the  sentence 

would  not  alter  these  plans. 

erely  yours. 

Richard  E.  McArdle, 
Chief. 
By     Edward  C.  Crafts. 

AliLOTT. 


Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
dlear  a  matter  which  is  of  vital 
X)  the  West.    I  yield  the  floor. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
to  amendment. 
be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
question  is  on  the  third  read- 
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^CFLANATTON  OF  H.R.    10572 

establishes  certain  policies  gov- 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
administer  the  renewable  surface 


resources  for  ■multiple  use"  and  "sustained 
yield  '  of  the  several  products  and  services 
obtained  therefrom.  This  will  give  legisla- 
tive approval  and  force  to  the  long  estab- 
lished administrative  policy  of  deciding 
policy  questions  from  the  standpoint  of  "the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  in  tlif 
long  run  " 

Third,  the  Secretary's  authority  to  coop- 
erate with  others  in  the  development  and 
management  of  the  national  forests  Is  reaf- 
firmed and  emphasized. 

The  bill  requires  no  change  from  existlnr 
policy  and  6;lves  the  Secretary  no  new  author- 
ity It  does  make  administration  for  mulii- 
ple  use  and  sustained  yield  mandatory 
There  is  considerable  pressure  from  the  advo- 
cates of  various  uses  for  the  devotion  of  vari- 
ous areas  to  one  use  to  the  exclusion  of  oth- 
ers, and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  feels 
that  legislative  recognition  of  the  policies  set 
out  in  the  bill  is  of  major  ImpKjnance  to 
proper  national  forest  iidmlnlstrution  Thf 
bill  provides  for  due  consideration  of  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  resouices  in 
particular  areas  and  some  areas  of  the  forests 
will  be  devoted  to  limited  uses.  Wilderness 
are;is  arc  areas  of  multiple  use  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  such  areas  is 
completely  C(jnslstent  with  the  bill.  The 
named  uses  are  arranged  alphabetically,  so 
a-s  to  prevent  any  Inference  that  one  Is  to  be 
favored  over  another. 

This  bill  19  Identical  to  S  3044  which  v^as 
favorably  rep<jrted  from  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  as  Cal- 
endar No    1470.  except   that — - 

First,  the  Hnupe  has  adopted  all  of  the 
amendmeiUvS  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Committee,  except  the  one  appearing  on  pape 
2,  line  2  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  in  that  case 
the  Hou.se  adopted  the  substance  of  the 
amrndment  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken  |  who  was  the 
autlior  of  the  Senate  amendment  appearlnj; 
on   page  2.  line  2  of  the  Senate  bill 

Second,  the  House  made  two  changes  of 
a  clarifying  nature,  which  differ  slightly  from 
the  language  of  the  Senate  bill,  but  which 
make  no  change  in  the  intended  piupKise  of 
the  bill,  and  which  are  completely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Forest  Service. 

I  append  hereto  a  letter  from  the  Fore.-t 
Service  statlnc  its  approval  of  the  bill  a<: 
pa.<^sed   by   the  House. 

U  S  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Forest  Bra  vice. 
Wa!^hington.  D.C  .  June  2.  19f>0. 
Hon    jAMhs  O    Eastxand, 
US.  Senate. 
{ Attention :  Mr  Sam  Thompson ) . 

Dear  Senator  Kastland:  The  House  of 
Representatives  today  passed  H.R.  10672,  the 
muliiple-ii.se  and  sustained-yield  forestry 
bill. 

Confirming  my  telephone  conversation 
with  Mr.  Tliompson,  this  is  to  advise  you  that 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  House  are 
satisfactory  to  the  Forest  Service.  This 
means  that  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  meets  with  cur  ap- 
proval 

Sincerely  yours. 

Richard   E    McArdle, 

Chief. 
By  Edward    C.   Crafts. 

Acting. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry in  reporting  8.  3044  made  no  change  in 
substitnce  but  were  of  a  clarifying  nature, 
designed  to  assure  various  Interested  groups 
that  the  particular  Interest  of  each  in  the 
forests  would  be  given  all  the  consideration 
to  which  It  was  entitled.  Those  amendments 
are  completely  and  adequately  covered  by  the 
House  biU. 
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Tlie  first  of  the  Senate  committee  amend- 
ments provided  a.ssiirance  that  nothing  in 
the  bill  would  l>e  in  derogation  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  national  forests  were  estab- 
lished under  the  act  of  June  4,  1897  Thi.'^ 
amendment  is  included  In  the  Hoii.'-c  bil! 
verbatim. 

The  second  Senate  committee  amendment 
provided  assurance  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  affect  the  authority  of  the  Secretiiry 
of  the  Interior  with  respect  Uj  the  national 
park  system.  This  has  been  broadened  in 
the  House  bill  to  provide  such  a.ssurance  with 
respect  Ui  any  officer's  authority  with  respect 
to  any  Federal  lands  not  v^ithln  the  national 
forests 

The  third  Senate  committee  amendment 
provided  assurance  tl:at  nothing  in  the  bill 
Would  prevent  the  estiibllshment  and  mair.- 
tenance  of  wilderness  areas.  This  amend- 
ment is  included  In  the  House  bill  verbatim 

The  fourth  and  last  Senate  committee 
amendment  defines  "multiple  upe"  and  "sus- 
tained yield,"  and  this  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  House  verbatim 

The  two  changes  which  were  made  by  the 
House  in  addition  to  those  recommended  by 
the  Senate  committee  are  as  follows: 

The  first  additional  change  made  by  the 
House  makes  it  clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill 
would  affect  the  Juri.sdlction  or  resp<-mslbili- 
tles  of  the  several  States  with  respect  to 
wildlife  and  fish  on  the  national  forests 
This  amendment  was  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  which  agreed  that  the  bill 
was  not  Intended  to  aLffPct  such  Jurisdiction 
or  responsibilities,  but  felt  that  there  was  no 
need  for  this  provision  in  the  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  elected^to  cover  this  problem 
In  the  committee  report,  the  next  to  la.'t 
paragraph  on  page  2  stating  as  follows: 

"Although  the  bill  lists  wildlife  and  fish 
among  the  purposes  for  which  the  national 
forests  are  established  and  administered.  It 
should  be  understood  that  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  the  Jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  several  States  and  their  wild- 
life and  fish  agencies  with  respect  to  wildlife 
and  fish  on  the  national  forests  would  be 
continued  unaffected." 


Tlie  other  House  change  not  completely 
C()\  ered  by  the  Senate  committee  recommen- 
dations is  a  sulwtitute  for  a  provision  making 
it  Clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill  affects  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  mineral  resources  or  the  na- 
tional park  system.  The  House  substitute 
makes  it  clear  that  nothing  in  the  bill  affects 
the  use  or  administration  by  anyone  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  national  forests  or  the 
use  or  administration  by  anyone  of  Federal 
l.ii.U.'^  not  within  the  national  forests. 

Mr,  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  addrP5is  my  thoughts  for  a  moment  or 
IW.O  to  S.  3044.  the  bill  relating  to  the 
niulliple  u.se  of  forests. 

Thi.s  multiple-use  bill  for  the  national 
foiesis  was  labeled  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultuie,  in  his  letter  of 
tran.sniittol.  as  "major  legislation  inso- 
far as  the  objectives  and  purposes  of  the 
natioiial  forests  are  concerned."  I 
acreo — if  one  can  agree  upon  the  high 
principle  of  preserving  and  expanding 
the  rich  resource.s  ■which  our  national 
foie.st.'^  represent. 

However,  we  have  in  the  language  of 
the  Department  a  curious  bit  of  phrase- 
ology. The  Department  says  that  the 
bill  will  do  nothing  new;  yet,  somehow, 
it  is  still  major  legislation.  I  quote  fur- 
ther from  the  letter  of  transmittal  by  the 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

The  national  forests  have  long  been  ad- 
ministered under  the  policies  of  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield.  The  Department 
docs  not  believe  there  is  any  question  as  to 
its  authority  to  so  manage  the  national  for- 
ests, and  the  recommendation  that  this  draft 
bil!  be  enacted  shotild  not  be  so  construed. 

I  laise  again  the  question:  If  there  is 
nothing  new,  what  justifies  the  use  of  the 
word  "major"  in  describing  the  proposed 
legislation?  I  suggest  that  it  is  properly 
termed   as   major   when  viewed  in  the 


perspective  of  several  amendments  which 
have  been  added  to  the  original  bill, 
amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  committee  in  the 
Senate.  Through  the  amendments  we 
have  more  precisely  defined  "multiple 
use"  and  "sustained  yield."  In  partic- 
ular, these  amendments  recognize  the 
wilderness  concept  as  being  consistent 
with,  and  a  part  of,  the  multiple-use 
principle.  It  is  these  amendments  which 
transform  an  otherwise  simple  statute 
into  an  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Furthermore,  the  introduction  of  the 
measure  by  the  administration  has  been 
less  than  was  hoped  for  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  multiple  use  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  expansion  of  our  forests  re- 
quire something  more  than  words.  This 
principle  requires  deeds,  and  It  is  in  the 
realm  of  deeds  where  this  administration 
has  fallen  short.  The  test  is  whether  the 
administration,  while  safeguarding  a 
principle  in  an  election  year  with  words, 
is  willing  to  support  it  in  budgetary 
policy. 

A  Washington  newspaper  a  few  weeks 
ago  coined  an  interesting  phrase:  "The 
one-eyed  bookkeepers,"  I  believe  that 
phrase  adequately  describes  the  opera- 
tions with  regard  to  our  national  forests. 
While,  on  the  one  hand,  the  administra- 
tion supports  the  principle,  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  systematically  destroyed  the 
principle  through  the  budgetary  squeeze 
which  has  been  imposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent^to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  history  of  the  Forest  Service 
budget  from  the  fiscal  year  1955  through 
the  fiscal  year  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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liiifh/ft  rf<fim<il>s  n.vl  ', /i/r  ,<i,r  i„:  ,,»!.<  for  figrnl  yrnrf--  incD  nnr}  1961  (odjusfed  to  refiert  functional  hnal.inn 

uiclu'iing  .-ujiph  It'll  flit  au]ir(iprin'ions  and  trans^fers  in  the  estitnatff) 


in  U)H1  (utiiiKitis.  (itfl 


.\ll'i(.|.ii.iti.ii,,  -i.l,,.i.in..|.;i  ilii.n,.i<-li\ity,  aii.l  function 


Formt  prot«<<>tion  and  iitilimtion: 
ForwRt  bind  maiivrnont: 

.V.itionfil  tori-sf  protivtio;!  ;i:i<l  manapi  iiuiit 
TiiiiUt  rr.soiirc*'  nian.-iKcnicnl 

Sulps  ailinlnislralUui  :ind  maiiai'cment   . 
Ketori'.-iLifinn  an4  stand  imprnMinent... 

Hivroatioii  inihltr  Ufe 

Wildlife  li;ibilaf  m.'»riac<'tT!*Tit   

K.inpr  rPsiMircc  ;n:iii:igrmfiil: 

MsKftpoment 

Revpftititloii   . .   

Imi>rovcm^nt«!  ' 

Pail  :iii.i  »i\liT  inaTi-.erment 

.Mlner.il  claims,  Io^lsi-s,  and  otlu-r  land  u.'ies... 

I*nd  utilization  projp<'I.s      

Koresf  flrr  pmtect  ion  

.^^inu-tiiral  lm|iriiVoriir!irs  f.,r  firr  and  general 

purposes  (f<in";lni(ii<iTi  and  malnteniinpe)   . 

Ri'lwMliti'.lion  of  rt-^-nlly  humed  amn'  '.  ... 


Subtotal,    naiioHiU 

manapemcnt 

Figlillng  forest  fires 


forest    prottHdon   and 


Insert  »nd  dls<':i.se  control- 
White  pine  bli'ter  ni-ft  oontrol 

Other  iH-st  control       --- 


Suhtot.il.  Inwci  and  dLsej«>  control 
Acquisition  of  lands  (Weeks  .\CT) 


Total,  fore.st  land  manHgi  raent. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table;. 
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Fiscal  war  1»10 


Fiscal  year  1961 


Forest  Serv- 
ice reilU*'** 


$i7,«7ri.ni)i) 
4.o.'io.onii 

4. 27R,  nmi 

3,(m.nnfi 
i,8fii,nnn 
2,  wi.onii 
2,  fiai,  m«i 
4,  ,'if.n,  900 
1,  387.00(1 
1.1,2^,00(1 

1.3,  353. 000 


Department 
reijiioft 


$17.  779.  000 

3.21*7.000 

12.  f^.**) 

1.72't.OOO 

3.077.000 

i.mo.ooo 

1,«H7.000 
1,M7.1X)0 
4,347,900 
1.137,000 
14,(\46,0O0 

11,375,000 


President's 
builpet 


$17.  71,'..  000 
3.  ZV>.  000 
9.  373. 000 
1,1,M».()00 


973.000 
596.000 
ftfVO.OOO 
fi(l3,0(10 
232,000 
117,000 


1,^.  fi73, 000 
6.879.000 


A  pproprui- 
tion  act 


$19.  21,").  1X« 

3. 45.^.  000 

10.173.000 

1,2.W,  0».)0 

2.  973.  000 
1.59.1.000 
1,960,000 
1.603.000 
4,332,000 
1.117,000 
13,973,000 

8, 879, 000 


Forest  Serv- 
ice It'lJUCSt 


$19.87.1,000 

5.  7fl5, 000 

lfi.430.000 

2.  170.0(«) 

3,  ,V)0.  OIK) 
1.U.10,  (KHI 
2,  365,  000 
2,  f>15.  000 
5, 4«9.  900 
1,475,000 

15,830,000 

11.271,  Kk) 


Department 
request 


$30.  17,1.00(1 

3,  4(15,  000 

14.S3O.0O0 

1,270.0(«) 

3, 000.  000 
1,600.000 
1.9lv1.000 
1,615,000 
4.369,900 
1,125,000 
14,345,000 

9. 246, 100 


President's 
bodfiet 


$20.17.1,00(1 

3.465.00(1 

14.  8311,  0(10 

1,270,000 

3, 000. 000 
l.fiOO.000 
1,96.1,000 
1.615,000 
4,369.900 
1. 125. 000 
14,345,000 

9,100,000 


Appropri.i 
lion  iwt 


J- 


92,001,300 
10.000,000 


3.31,1.600 
4,  13h,  100 

7,453.700 
100,000 


74.  971,. WO 
10,000.000 


3.  265, 600 
2,  G88,  100 


67,  534. 000 
5.000,000 


3,253,700 
2, 628, 100 


8, 9.53, 700 
100,000 


6,881,800 
100,000 


70,534.000 
8, 000, 000 


3,  253.  700 

3,  028,  KKl 


88,706.00(1 
5, 000. 000 


77,(X»C.,000 
5.000.000 


76,  S.59, 900 
5.000,000 


$2(1. 17.1.  dun 

4.430.000 

14.  .191.  (««i 

1.  ,13.'.  (Km 

:i.  !4.'..  110(1 
1.7711. 1 «l 
2,150.000 
2.07K.(I(IO 
4, 684, 900 
1,225,  (KKl 
14.SK7,0(KI 

9.  74O,0(K) 
3(K),  (KKl 


80,714.900 
5.  (KK).  00(1 


6,881,800 
100,000 


3, 264,  mt 
4,  135,000 


3.  2f4.  SOO 
3,  635. 000 


,399,800 
100. 000 


6,899,800 
100,000 


3,2f.4.800             3.2fH4.S<Kl 
3,635,000             3, 780.  IKK) 

6,899,800 
100,000 

100,000 

100,555,000  l'    91,025,000  I      78,51.1,800  i      82,51.1,800  I     101.20.1. 8(K)  1      89.00.1.800  1      88,859.700  1        92,859,700 


I 


'i 


i. 


■i 


I 
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Budget  estimates  and  appropriationt  for  fiscal  ye^rs 

inclitding  supplemental 


_  1960  and  1961  {adjusted  to  reflect  funrtional  breakdown  in  lUt^l  rstimatex.  and 
c  ppropriations  and  transfers  in  the  estimates) — Continued 


Appropriation,  suhappropriatlon,  activity,  and  function 


Forest  protection  and  utilization— Continued 
Forest  reaearcta: 

Forest  and  range  management  research 

Forest  protection  research: 

Forest  fire  research 

Forest  Insect  research 

Forest  disease  research 


Forest   'erv- 
ice  req  lest 


to,  24 1.  SCO 


Subtotal,  forest  protection  research. 
Forest  products  utilization  research 

Forest  resources  research; 

Forest  survey 

Economics  research -- 

Subtotal,  forest  resources  research.. 
Forest  research  construction 


Total,  forest  research 


?tate  and  private  forestry  cooperation: 

Cooperation  in  forest-fire  control 

Cooperation  in  forest-tree  planting 

Cooperation  in  forest  management  and  proces- 

Ing - 

Oeneral  forestry  assistance - • 


Total,  State  and  private  forestry  cooperation. 

Total,  forest  protection  and  utilization 

Forest  roads  and  traUs' 

Aeoess  roads* 

Aeqolsltlon  of  lands  for  Cache  National  Forest 

Aoqolaltion  of  laads  for  national  forests,  special  tkcts 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  Superior  National  Forest 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 


Total,  appropriated  funds 


ogi, 

361, 
05), 


411, 
97!. 


5(1  i, 
12', 


eat, 

X), 


21, 7fl  1. 400 


15, 

1, 


1)6), 

31  r 


2,516,000 
415,800 


19,  33  r,  800 


150, 
30. 


Mr 

OO), 


5), 

1). 

70). 

1.50). 


182,  91 1,  200 


'  Indudes  1700,000,  cooperative  range  improvements. 
«  New  Item  added  by  Senate  in  1961. 


Subappropriation,  activity,  uii'l  function 


Fiscal  year 
1955' 


Forest  protection  and  utilization:  - 
Forest  land  managemmt: 

National  forest  protection  and  manage- 
ment: ' 
Timber  resource  management: 
Sales  administration  and  man- 
agement  - — 

Reforestation    and    stand    im- 
provement  

Recreation-public  use. — 

Wildlife  habitat  manigement 

Range  resource  management: 

Management 

Revegetatlon 

Improvements - 

SoU  and  water  management... 

Mineral  claims,  leases,  and  other 

land  uses 

Land  u  tilization  projects 

Forest  fire  protection 

Structural  improvements  for  fire 
and  general  purposes  (construc- 
tion and  maintenance) 


Total,  national   forest   protec- 
tion and  management 

Fighting  forest  fires 

Insect  and  disease  control 

Acquisition  of  lands 


Total,  forest  land  man;igement . . . 
Forest  research: 

Forest  and  range  management  resciirrh. 


Forest  protection  research: 

Forest  fire  research 

Forest  insect  research.. 
Forest  disease  research. 


.=!ubtotal.  forest  protection  research  . 
Forest  products  utilization  reseiirch... 

Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$8,729,000 

1,402,000 

2,901,000 

574,000 

2,326,000 

1.042,000 

1.460,000 

373,000 

1,845,000 

1, 248, 000 

10.402,000 


3,  495,  3A1 


135,986,351 
6,000,000 
6,  657, 130 


49,090.481 
3,  256,  155 


1«3,104 
622,600 
487,600 


l,293,a(H 
1.531,318 


Fiscal 


June  8 


or.  Agriculture — Forest  Service— Contiimed 


Fiscal  year  1960 


700 
100 
400 


Department 
request 


$7, 163, 500 


895.700 
92.5,100 
750,400 


President's 
budget 


Appropria- 
tion i«ot 


$6,880,000  I       J7.  104,000 


200 

100 


2,571,200 
3, 047, 100 


78.5,000 
915. 000 
740,000 


200 
400 


600 
000 


000 
000 


,200 
,000 


000 
000 
000 
000 


1,506,200 
427,400 


1,032,600 


14,714,400 


10,  290.  000 
79'J,  000 

1.  825.  000 
415,800 


2,440.000 
2,  794,  400 


1, 490,  noo 

422.000 
1,912,000 


H3.5.000 
y«5. 000 
820.000 

2. 6.50. 000 
2, 8.54.  400 


1.  tt«l.  UK) 
447,(100 

1.937.000 


Fiscal  ycir  1901 


^"<>^t■.st  .'NTv- 
lc«  rtMjuesl 


Department 
request 


$0, 240. 9U0 


14.  026,  400  14,  ,M5.  400 


13,  322,  800 


119,062.200 
30,000,000 


.50,000 
10.000 


10.  (t8,5,  000 
290,000 

1,  .522,  000 
410,800 

12.  .W?.  800 


104.  850. 000 
24.000.000 


.50.000 
10.000 


149.122.200   128,910.000 


10. 08.5.  noo 

■JMI.  000 

1,. 542,  000 
410,  *)0 

12,327,  son 

109.389.000 

28,  m).  000 

1.000.000 

50,000 

10.000 


138,  449.  000 


1.1  SO,  3.55 
1,341.280 
1.085.310 

3,  006,  945 

4,  4«>7.  ,V55 


1.  r^,nyn 
745.  noo 

J,  S2.\  000 

2,  500,  000 

22.  140.  400 


1.5,  n<>2.  .500 
l.OOl.lXIO 

2,501.000 
413.300 


$7,440,900 


91.5.  35.5 

l.Wl.280 

K90,  310 

2, 866,  946 
3,  123,  .55.5 


1,  500.000 
,550.  000 


President's 
budget 


$7, 3&4, 600 


.\pi)ro[>rlii 
tlon  at't 


$7, 7  JO,  (iOO 


90.5.  000 

i.m9.ooo 

880.000 

2,  834, 000 
3, 103,  400 


18,917.800 

142.  264,  000 
33.000,000 


10,000 
1,000,0a) 


2,  050,  000 
1.000.000 

16.  490,  400 


10,  087,  .500 
291,000 

1,543,000 
413,300 


12.334.900 

117.831.000 

30.000,000 

1.000,000 


10.000 
1.000.000 


176,274.000        149,841.000 


1,490,000 
,550.  000 

2.040,000 
1,000,000 

16,332.000 


10,  087,  fiOO 
291,000 

1,543.000 
413,  300 

12,334,800 


117,  sa8,soo 

30.000.000 

1,000,000 


10,000 
1.000,000 


140,  536,  500 


9H0,000 
l,l)09,IX)0 

'/A  000 

3,004,000 
A.  3.53. 000 


1.  I'.tO,  1)00 
6.50,  000 

2.  140,000 
1,07S.»«0 

17.  332.000 


10,  087,  .500 

291,  noo 

1 ,  .'>43,  000 
413,000 

12,  334.  800 

122.  .526,  500 

30.000.000 

1.000,000 


lO.OUO 
750.000 


154,286.  ,500 


>  Excludes  10  ix-rifnt  fimd.s:  Ill.H^iO.noO,  fiscal  year  1060;  $13,640,000,  estimate  for 
fl.scal  year  1961. 
« -New  item  added  by  Senate  in  1960. 


Foiest  Service  budget  estimates,  1955—59 


Forest  34"vice  request  to  Department  (agency 
estimates) 


year 

195ti 


$9,^96,500 


177,000 
!  90, 000 
(78,000 


2. 1  10. 000 
1,  21.000 
1, '  ,50.  000 

;b9.ooo 


(43,000 
(85.000 
,93.000 


'26,000 


56,500 

(00,000 

'75,000 

5,000 


;  06,  .500 
(49,630 


83,104 
1122,600 
47,500 


1,  153,204 
3,:  31,318 


Fiscal  year 
1957 


$10,  197, 000 

1.512,000 

3,847,000 

728,000 

3,015.000 
920,000 

1,708,000 
917,000 

2.922.000 

085,000 

11,752.000 


5,  881,  000 


44, 393, 000 

5,250,000 
6,271,500 


55,914,500 
4.863,516 


360.562 
733,009 
603,  e«i 


1,808,223 
1,763,301 


Fiscal  year 
1958 


$15, 083, 950 

3,371,600 

12,334.660 

904.300 

3,003.800 
2, 145,  000 
1,665,500 
2,287.200 

4,115,300 

I,  441,  500 

13,  591, 100 


13,944,600 


Fuscal  year 
1959 


73,978,000 

5,250,000 

6,418,550 

100,000 


86,746,950 
6.104.534 


642,262 
982,300 
844,061 


2,468,723 
2,643,083 


$14,  347.  000 

2,  914,  000 
12,306,000 

1,  189,  000 

2,  812, 000 
1,281,000 
1.62.5,000 
1,279,000 

4,486,000 

1.000,000 

12,  IM6,000 


8,  725,  000 


64,600,000 

5,000,000 

6,250,000 

100,000 


75,950,000 
5,880,000 


001,600 
806,900 
602,600 


2,100,000 
2,866,000 


DeiKirtinent's  n-qiiest  to  Budget  Bureau  (Department 
estimates) 


Fiscal  year 
19.55  > 


Fiscal  year 
1956 


r,  116,  000 

637,000 

2.169,000 

564,000 

2,286,000 
3«i3,000 

1,.V>8,000 
36>>,000 

1,817,000 
1,248.000 
9,341,000 


,886,000 


30.161,000 
6,000,000 
5,286,364 


41,447.354 
3,008,794 


183,  104 
462.100 
447,500 


1.002.704 
1.231,318 


$8,  136,  000 

1.046,000 

2.401,000 

564,000 

2,286,000 
596,000 

1,400,000 
366,000 

1,817,000 

942,500 

10,  466,  000 


3,  089,  000 


33,111,500 
5,250,000 
6,107,500 


44,469,000 
3,809,630 


183,  104 
622,600 
447,  ,500 


1.  2.53,  204 
1,231.318 


Fiscal  year 
1957 


$11,380,000 

1.40«,000 

3,606.000 

027,000 

2,613,000 
825,000 

1,550,000 
614,000 

2,  679, 000 

986,000 

11,  .502.000 


4.862,000 


42,738,000 
5.250,000 
,5.122,000 


53,110,000 
4, 629,  816 


225,562 
737,199 
608,161 


1,  570,  922 
1,771.301 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


$14,048,960 

2,414,600 

12,3ll,M> 

840,300 

2, 818, 800 
1,382,000 
1,625,600 
1,031,200 

4,002,300 

1, 191,  600 

12,  567, 100 


8.731,860 


62.946,660 

5,250,000 

5, 208,  550 

100,000 


73,  504, 200 
5,  420.  534 


392,262 
807,390 
604.061 


1,803.723 
2,218.983 


Fiscal  year 
1069 


$14,  347,  000 

2.014.000 

12,308,000 

1.180,000 

2.812,000 
1,281,000 
1. 62.5. 000 
1,279,000 

4.086,000 

1.000.000 

12.  546,  000 


,000 


64,200,000 

5,000,000 

5,380,000 

100,000 


74,680.000 
5,880,000 


641,  .500 
805.900 
602,600 


2,140,000 
2,865,000 
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Si:!'  ipi-ropriiiti'm.  T(ti\  (ty.  iii'l  f'liKtion 

Furi^l  .••rr  s  111-  ri' 

luest  to  Department  (a^ancy 
e,stimati'.>-) 

Deiiartment's  request  to  Budget  Bureau  (Dep 
estimates) 

artment 

1                        1 
Fi.'iral  yfar    1"  i-i- il  vciir 

Kisf-.il  vear 

1'.*.57 

Fiscal  year 
111.'* 

Fiscal  year 

iy.59 

Fiscal  year 

195.^  • 

Fi.'-cal  vear 
195<i 

Fiscal  vear 

19.57 

Fi.'ical  year 
19.58 

Fiscal  ve;vr 

ly.'i'j 

Furest  rfsearcb  -rontlnued 

Foroi  irulectiot:  rf-^artb— C.iitiiiueil 
lori'M  rejiouru>  rrse.iri  h. 

■ 
$1.31.5.573 

$1.21,5.  9- •( 

$1.3f.3,r.74 
402. 2h7 

1 .  Ttk'i,  'Mil 
10,061.000 

$1 ,  5f/).  ino 

$1 .  4or,,  300 

$81.5.973 
123.  S75 

$>il5,0:3 

143  87,5 

$1,075,674 
408.287 

$1,400,474 
394,287 

$;,406,300 

K.tHmoiiili  s  ri'Miirth 

it:i.K7r.  '       i4;t,  vT." 

1 ,  45'',  M^   \      1 ,  36y.  ^4•^ 

r,24.'2H7            303.700 

•JH&.  700 

Hul>t(»li«l,  forest  r<-MM.r<.vf  rt si  .uid 
I'lii'- ;  ri -1 -111  li  coii^!! 'Ill  j!.ii 

2. 1*4.3(»7        1,800,000 

03i),848 

959,  84is 

1 .  4*3,  9<U 

1 ,  803,  701 

l.SOO.fiOO 

ToluJ.  fore*t  re.-*"!!!  ii    

7.640,625 

10,194,000 

13,401,6;^ 

12.735,000 

6,362,064 
8,968,300 

'    1.-4.7IKI 

7.254.000 

S,  3C5,  810 
447,061 

fuil.  42fi 

1.''4.  700 

9,600,000 

9.  456. 000 

11,346,000 

12. 685,  OIK) 

.■^l.tlr   iiii'I   [irivi^tc   forf-.-try    (■ii..!.pr:itiiiii: 
I  ■oni>er.Uiiiii  lii  fi>r»it  lire  i.>iilri,l 
Cooiicralioii  in  f<>re:.t  t.--.*  pliiiillii*;. 
('<Mi|>eratioii  in  fore.-l  rnnjia^eiueiil  anJ 

( iiMHii;  lore."  Ir.v  a.^-i-t  nil''  _                 --- 

11,4^7,360 
TOT.  OOC/ 

-Ki.  80(1 
1.M.700 

in.  r.74.  .v)o 
m:  (H.i 

1,  n2.\r.^ 

\:A.  Tiki 

10.025.000 

."Wj.  IH)0 

'■,(<n.  (Kill 

11.'..  IMIII 

11,385,000 

13.018,000 
L.'-rfl^,  .VK) 

2.oin.  :?rKi 
:i:«.3o(i 

16.  872. 000 

10. 043, 000 

1,308.000 

2.  nin,  0(10 
aM,oiio 

13,745.000 

10. 025, 000 

.50.5,000 

690.  OOO 
IfK).  000 

11,38.5.000 

10,043,000 

1,308,500 

1,510,300 
384.300 

13.247,000 

10,  043.  LHKi 
1,308.000 

1,710.000 
384,000 

■i'ct.il,    .^l:iU'    aii'l    i>ri\;.U'    fi>n-try 
fiini>er:ilion 

13. 102. 8fiO 

«12.608,«)0 

9,  123. 000 

13.445.(KO 

Idlal.  fofi5.l  |ir<il»Mi<>ii  HU'i   uliliza- 

ti'in_ .    .                                       

hiiri-st  riiads  arid  trails 

Aoqtils.tiipii  iif  lanils  fur  nalioiiai  fortsti  (si>etial 

IK  l.~,  r.tiipts,  funds) -- -. 

\r<l'ii5ilion  of  land^.  Siiiwrinr  ShIioohI  Forn-it. 

W.  7S9.  w  •'■. 
22.  522.  4M 

77,  2i>',i.  l'« 
29.  500.  (XW 

in.  000 
... 

77.  SWi.  .500 
2-4.  000.  000 

n<",.  rrjn,  ,576 

27,350,000 

in,  000 

5<0,000 
50.000 

1') 

102,  430, 000 
26,  83»i.000 

10.  noo 

500,000 
50.000 

i.noii,  (XM) 

.56.  03!.. "43 
11,998,000 

61.323,0(K1 
34.000.000 

73.951.000 
24,  CX)0.  000 

OH.  097.  700 
25,360,000 

10,000 

800,  (XX) 
50,000 

(•) 

100.  810.  000 
25.  336.  01 X) 

in.nai 
stxi.oon 

50,000 

\"i-t  mil'  tu  -^fiti-  fi"-  iri'  p(  uiiiii.; 

iiii.ayi.  ,51X1 

l.(X«).  (XK) 

Total... 

92.  2 A  'Mif'     !!»■.  Tl'.t.  I'.'f 
1                           1 

UX  930,  576 

129.  S2fi,  0(X) 

68,  ,-10,  543 

84.  903,  aw 

97,  951.  000 

124,  007,  200 

127.706,000 

Sul>aiil)ro!irialioti.  h'mmiv.  aii'l  runiiwin 


Budget  1 -'. iiihiUv'i  (rre.i-ident'N  liudget) 


.\pproi)riation  act 


Forest  pr'iteiti.in  arnl  nt'liMK'-n    ■ 
Flip  ■•t  lanil  inniMCriiit'iit 

.N.itii.n.il  'im'-i  |.'Mi,-.,  i-..?!  .iii'l  niunatc- 
inent    ' 
'i  inil'cr  r""-i;irii'  iimn.ii'i  ir.i  nt 

.Sale  a'l!iiiiiL>-lraliiJfi  and  iiiaii- 

apeineiif   .    ^ 

]te(nr«'-;.<li"n    and    ytaii  1    im- 

proM  iijciii .         .  .-- 

Herri'. iliiiti  [>ii('lic  u-<' 
NViidlik- lial'U.i!   m»niiceii*:il 
Kaiige  rex)iir(('  managexocni 

MaiiuKi'iiient 

Revepptiiliiin .        -      --- 

Imjirovenii-nU- 

Soil  and  wutrr  iiiiinagemrni      

•Mineral   claiiiK,    lpa.'*<^s,   and   other 

lanii  use;     _      .     

I.&nd  ulil;7..rii  in  [)r<))*-i'ts         

Fore-st  fij-i  [irnli'i-ti  ill. ._ 

.■-tTUcturnl    uiiiirovenicnts    fi>r    fir« 
and  giinfiil   i)ur|Kjses   ((XiUstrut- 

lliill  :iri'l   IlKiilltl  ll.ill'  1     .  -    ... 

Totiil.    v.itioniil    fore-t    iir'>t('<- 

tloll  iinil   IIiall:AJ,Tllll  Ml 

FiKtiting  ft>rc<!  ^rl'^  -     -_ -   

Insect  and  disi'ii-ie  c.introi 

Acquisition  uf  l.uiii.s 


Fiscal  v«ir    Fi-r.,1  vi.ir  '  Fi'^ri.l  \oar  i  Fi.-^cal  vc^ir    Fiscal  vear    Fiscal  year  '  Fiscal  year    Fi.scal  yciir    Fiscal  year    Fiscal  yt-.a 
1955'  195»>  19.57  195*         i  1959  I         1955  >        I  19.5ti  I  1957  1958  I  1959 


$7  11'.  000     *\  i;)6  nmi   $ii,:«i,5  wxi    *ii  fvji  mxi  ;f  n,  7:v-.,noo  I  $7  29.^  .56' 


^i7,  I XX I 
1''.7  IX»ii 
.'I'll   IXXJ 


o 

■2M'. 

IXX) 

MWi.  (XXl 

I 

■Mu 

1100 

atJ. 

(100 

1 

S17 

000 

7:*.'. 

100 

0 

;ui 

'OO 

i.oifi  i««i  1. 400.  ono 

2,  401   iKNi  I     ."i  r,2v  fXni 

5<,4  iKm  j         627.  W«l 

I 

2.  2S6.  (XXI  ^     2,607.000 

598,iPim  I         825.000 

1. 400.000  I     1.536.000 

3r«.  llOO  1         614,000 

1.S17.noo  2.  .Vi2,  000 

y-t2.  'I«l  985.  OCXI 

in,  4W.  (i(«i  11,  ,'i02.  (XX) 


2.  114.000        2,  412.000 

12  :?07  non  '    s.  sio,  noo 
m;'.  (Kill         *3'i.  OCX) 


2.Rii.onn 

1,282,000 
1,  62.5,  000 
1,029,000 


2,800.000 
1,280,000 
1,622,000 
1,027.000 


4.0Sfi,  000       3.978.000 

1.190,000  I     1,090,000 

12.  ."Hn,  nnn  '  12. 533.  nno 


1.049.  612 
2.  243.  340 

49'>.  VM\ 

2, 038,  498 
612,  785 

1.329.116 
321,237 

1, 688,  435 
1.013,600 
9.  333.  707 


2.  s7r.,  noii'    3  iiv',1  ixxi  '    4.771,000      s,  72.'i.  mxi  '    s.  r,2o.  (KX)      3.  5f.<'p.  lo: 


$9.  2S.5.  200 

1.3<!9.  700 
2.960.350 

.512.700 

2,025,500 
810,500 

1,466,800 
554,500 

1,717,300 

724.500 

10.  709,  500 


3.  !»y.'.  0.50 


29.  fi.3,5,  000 
C,  0(Xi.(XX) 
5.015,000 


33. iii..v)o  ;  42..V1S.OOO 

5,  2.50,  IKK  I        5,250,  OfXl 

6,  107,  .5<io  1     6,120,  0(Ki 


02  S75.  nno  I   ,58.  7.52.  000 


,5.  2.5<l.  IXX)  ( 
5.20.5.000  I 

ino.ooo 


.5.  (XX).  0(X) 

5. 205. 000 

100.000 


'30.990.200  {  36.211.500 

6.  000,  (XX)       5,250,000 

4,937,500       6,272,  .500 

125,000  I         190,  OCX) 


$1 1 .  392,  000 

2,058.000 

4.  4fi3.  000 

691.000 

2,535,000 

1,083,000 

1,566,000 

842,000 

2,422,000 

767,000 
ll.r,69.  000 


5.  509,  750 


45.  000.  750 

6,250,000 

5,120,600 

100,000 


Total,  forest  lun  d  in»nage:ne«t 

Fort.-it  reseiurh: 

Forest  and  rangi-  in.iii  n.-oin',  iit  rest'urc  li 

Fori  St  protect ioti  n.'ieo.jcb 

Forest  fire  rc-^eart'li 

Forest  Insect  r''.se;iri  h 

Forest  dlsea.s<' resi.ircli--  

.'^ulitotiU,  fun 'it  [ir.Kwtion  rf*e;\r('li. .. 
Forest  |jro<loi  LI  liiiliiatlon  rrse.ir,  ti 

Furi-^t  resoiirii";  rcM'.iri'h. 

Forest  surve.v 

Kcononiu's  rise.Lreh  . 

Sul'lol  li.  ronst  resooree.^  ri'^earch 
Forest  rcsciiTili  coiistnirlioii.. 


40.650.000 

3.  Ii'.'-(.''i30 


44,  409.  (MX)  I  52,738,000 
3.  soy.  630    4.  029,  8lt, 


Tiita'..  forest  re~(-;irrh 


9'VMr  iiod  priviUr  forestry  cooprrutioii : 

('oo[)erallon  in  loitist  fire  control 

Cooiieration  in  fore,>;t  tree  plantlliK 

Cooiieriition  111  fop'st  inunup'nient  and 

proCT'ssiug 

( icneral  f(jre.«:lry  nssist-uiec    .   


183.104 
012.  100 
447,  .500 

1 .  242.  704 
1.  J.(1.:<1^ 


81.'.,  1(73 

113.  sr.-i 

9.59,  848 


6.  S2S.  .500 


8.  OfrfN.  300 


\K<..  101 
622.»'iO<i 
447.  .500 

1.2.53. '201 
1.2:11.  31  ^ 


81.-..  973 
143.  S7.5 

9.59.  848 


•lib.  5»V2 
733.  99.1 
606,  601 

1.566,22-2 
1.771,301 


1,  U24.  374 
358,287 


73,  430, 000 

5.420.000 


1,  382,  6(il 


7,  2.54.  IXX)       0. 3Sa  000 


'rot:il.     St;ite    ,in'l     iiri\  ilr     forestry 
e(K>|i<'r:illoii     . 

lotiil.   fore'-t    iiiiilnlion   .iini    utiliza- 
tion   .  -    -  -    

Boe  footnotes  at  end  of  tabl*. 


154.700 


'I.  123,(K«I 


8.365.  MO  10.025.000 

447,0f,l    I  505,000 

632,429  I  690.000 

1.54.700  165.000 


391 .  .500 
SOS,  900 
W»2,600 

l.H'Xl.OOO 
2.215,000 


1,  4<x;,  300 
393,700 

1,800,000 


11.32,5.000 


10.043.000 
1.308,000 

1.510.000 
384,000 


y.  oixi.ixx) 


11.385,0C»     13,245,000 


69, 0.57,  ono      42,  252.  700      47. 524, 000 


5.  .573,000 


(Ul .  .5(H» 
80.5,900 
692,600 


2,140.000 
2,615,000 


1.40t'),  300 
393,700 


1,  8(X),  000 


12,128,000 


10.043.000 
258,000 

1,610,000 
381,000 


12,196,000 


3,104.  ti;i0 


183.104 
612,100 
447,500 


1.242,704 
1,231,318 


81.5,973 
143,  875 


959.  848 


6,538.500 


9,  449.  .500 
447,0til 

632.429 
151.700 


10,683,690 


.V..:4iil.,VH.       ,1.323.000  '  73,473,000  '  98,000,000  1  93,380,000  '  69,474,890 


4,279,030 


213.104 
622,600 
447,500 


1,283.204 
1,231,318 


81.5,973 
143,875 


059,848 


7, 754, 000 


10,000,000 
600.000 

662,420 
1M.7D0 


11,337,129 


67,015,129 


55,  470.  750 

5,182,816 


325,562 
771,499 
614,161 


$14,022,01X1 

2,414,100 

9.  576.  000 

839,000 

2,812.000 
1,281,000 
1,625,000 
1,029,000 

4,086,000 
1, 190, 000 

12.  546.  000 


,725,000 


59.145,000 

5,000,000 

6.205.000 

100,000 


$;:j.  73.'..  U"! 

3.  1(')2.  IXHl 

10.  29\  (XX) 

l.OM'i.  (XXI 

2,  800. 000 
1.530.0(XI 
1.  872.  0(X1 
1,517,000 

3.  97S.  000 
1.340.  0<XI 

12.  784.  fXJO 


10,  900.  0(Xi 


a5,  002.  (XXl 

5.0(X1.000 

S,  705.  n(m 

1(X).  (XXl 


G9,  4.50.  000 
5.080,000 


1,711,222 
1,  679.  801 


1.  049.  374 
376,787 


1,  426, 161 


10, 000, 000 


10.025.000 
1,000,000 

1,000,000 
166,000 


12,190,000 


641,500 
805,900 
092,600 

2,140,000 
2. 215, 000 


1.106,300 
393,700 


1,800,000 


75,807,01X1 
6.449.0011 


741., 51X1 
854.  9IM) 

mz.  tXK) 


2,aSV».0(Kl 
2.640.000 


1,406.  31 X) 
393,700 


1,  8(X),  000 
2.800,000 


11.836,000 


10,043.000 
1,308,000 

1,510,000 
381.000 


13,245,000 


77,680,750  I  94,530,000 


16, 078.  OlX) 


10.043.000 
783, 0(K) 

1,510,000 
381,000 


12,720,000 


104,205,000 


I. :  tl 


i 


'^1' 


It 
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Siibappropriatlon,  activity,  and  function 


Forest  roa<ls  and  trails 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  national  forests  (special 

acts,  receipts,  funds) 

Acquisition  of  lands,  Superior  National  Forest.. 

Acquisition  of  lands.  Cache  National  Forest 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting 


Total. 


Badg  it  estimates  (President's  budget) 


Fiscal  year 
1M6> 


$15.  000. 000 


Fisc  J  year 
1>66 


$24,0)0.000  i$24,000,000 


'  Adjusted  to  reflect  transfers  from  and  to  other  apencies  unilerjfippartnu'iital  re 
onranlzation. 

'  Prior  to  fiscal  year  1958  the  title  of  tliis  mainheiid  !ii>propriation 
expenses"  and  Included  national  forest  protertif>n  iind  manaeenictit 
fires,  control  of  forest  pests  (now  Insect  and  <lisen.se  eonfroU,  and  fcii 
comparative  purposes,  we  have  -ihown   iiipropri.itU'ii  sfructure   u- 
1956  budget  estimates. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  these 
tables  show  the  requests  of  the  Forest 
Service,  the  requests  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget,  the  requests  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  Congress,  and  the  action 
taken  by  Congress.    Almost  without  ex- 


Approprlallon  act 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1058 


$24,  336, 000 

in,  000 

500,  00«l 

50,000 

«  4,  000. 000 


Fiscal  year  ;  Fiscal  year  i  Fiscal  vear  ,  Fiscal  year    FisciJ  year  ,  KLsatl  year 
19Se  1955  1  1956  1967  195K  1969 


$»•..  000,  noo 
10. 000 
.so.  um) 


I'll 

$23,m«,000    $lfi.  000,000   $24,000,000    $24,000,000    $24.  33f.,  OOO 

'III 
10.  0<K)  '  10,000  I  in.  0<K>  I 


10.  OOO 

3))0,(JOt) 

.■JO.OOO 


1.882,500     84,90.000     »7.  173.000  'l2fi.  806,  0(K)  lll«.S39.0O0 


75.184.800 


10,000 
,^4H).  (KNI 

.■iO.  (KNI 
.VM),  000 


'Ji,n2.^,  rj9    ini.tiTd,  7.VI  'im,  W2*;. (mk)  :  i:ki,  jfw.. oiio 


ivas  "Sal.irlcs  jji'l 
,  fighting  forest 
t  research.     Fur 

ontaiiieil  in  tin- 


'  .\d justed  for  comparHblllty  piir|»>.<es  .Mso  i^lju-ted  liy  traii.ftiT  of  iinoiiut 
previously  shown  for  "'K.ms.'pr  'IL-itrut  iiiaii.ijrriiirMt"  to  oihi  r  pr'ijr.i.-.  wir.iii  "N.i- 
lioiial  forest  proiectiou  and  iii.iiiaj;enii  rit  " 

«  At  the  Department  estimate  --taiie.  this  »  i,i  sut'inildd  ;i.<  a  sii|i|i|iriiiiil.il  for 
fisril  year  1H.-.7  rn.lcr  final  hii'l,;i't  <-onsider  ilion  it  wvs  decl'led  lo  rliniio  ili'  'he 
l't."7  siippleiiji  III  il  iM'l  n  ijii.  -t  I '  .  M.imi.noo  ,i<  p  irl  of  the  reciil  ir  1<-i"m  ■.iitinn--ioii. 


ception  Congress  has  found  it  necessary 
to  correct  slashes  made  by  the  Bureau 
the  Budget  which,  in  fact,  have 
eroded  the  high  principle  to  which  this 
administration  has  given  lipservice. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ilso  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 


Mr 
sent 


Appropriation  item 


Forest  protection  and  utilization: 
Forest  land  management: 

National  forest  protection  and  management: 
Tlmbe*'  resource  management: 

Sales  administration  and  management 

Reforestation  and  stand  improvement 

Recreation-public  use 

wildlife  balaltat  management  

Range  reoource  management: 

Management 

Revegetation 

Improvements _ .-. 

Son  and  water  management 

Mineral  claims,  letkses,  and  other  land  uses 

Land  atUlzation  projects  

Forest  Are  protection 

Stmctaral  improv>ments  for  fire  and  general  purposes 
maintenance) 


Subtotal,  national  fore.--t  protection  and  management 


Insect  and  disease  control: 

White  pine  blister  rust  control. 
Other  pest  control 


Subtotal,  insect  and  disease  control. 
Acquisition  of  lands  (Weeks  Act) , 


Total,  forest  land  management. 


Forest  research: 

Forest  and  range  management  research. 


Forest  protection  research: 

Forest  fire  research 

Forest  Insect  research . . 
Forest  disease  research . 


Subtotal,  forest  protection  researeta. 
Forest  products  utilization  research 


Forest  resources  research: 

Forest  survey 

Marketing  and  economics  research. . 

Subtotal,  forest  resources  research . 


Subtotal,  research  program. 
Forest  research  ocmstruction 


Total,  forest  research 

Total,  forest  {Mvtectlon  and  ntllizatioo. 


<  Adjusted  by  transfer  of  amoant  prevloiuly  chown  lor  rangs  disfclet  inAnac«m«at 
to  otbar  projects  within  "Natloiul  icreat  protoetkn  and  numace 
I  Includes  $700,000  traoafenvd  ktnn  "Oooperatlva  range  lmproye4Mnta. 


a  second  table,  which  appears  on  pages 
260  and  261  of  the  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  appropriation 
for  1961,  pertaining  to  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice appropriation  for  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  table 
was  ordered  into  the  Recosd,  as  follows: 


Maiimnm 

annual  level 

(.proposed  to 

ne  n-iwhed 

by  end  of 

.5tli  \i'ar,) 


(II 


.Amount  provided 


(construction  and 


rj6.786.000 

40.997.000 

30.712,000 

7,033,000 

6,820,000 

3,453.000 

4.779.000 

10.611.0<X) 

11.470.000 

3,258.000 

28,778.000 

18.  493.  OOO 


193.  190.  000 


2,  .500.  000 
6,500,000 


9,000,000 
100,000 


202,290,000 


12,873.000 


2,047,000 
2,054,000 
1,340,000 


In  1960 
hiidget 

■<tl'n.ites 


(2) 


$17,715,000 
3,  -255.  000 
9,  373,  000 

1,  1,59,000 

2,  973,  noo 
1,595,000 
1,960,000 
1,603,000 
4,232.000 
1,117,000 

13, 673, 000 

S,  879,  000 
'  67.  534,  000 


2.  100.000 
1,900,000 


•  4,  000,  000 
100,000 


71,  634,  000 


5,441,000 
6,828,000 


«  3,  440,  000 


r,l3,  500 
,598,500 
484,000 


Increases 

through 

I'lfil  huilget 

esf  mutt's 


$2.  460. 000 

210,000 

5.  4.i7,  noo 

111, noo 

.7,000 

.'i.  noo 

.5.000 

liooo 

137,900 

8.000 

672.000 

221,0011 

9,;}25.900 


11,  100 
1,006,900 


i,uis.noo 


10,343,900 


1,596,000 
1,397,200 


4«9,000 
1,680,000 


2,158,000 


27,300,000 
0,000,000 


33,300,000 


236,590.000 


440,000 
140,000 


580,000 


7, 013, 200 


•7,013, 300 


78. 647. 300 


474.600 


120.000 
134,000 
140.000 


Total  in  1961 

liudget  esti- 

niites  (col.  2 

pni.«  I'll.  3) 

I4i 


$30.  17.5. 000 

3,4«6,000 

14.8.30,000 

1,270,000 

3,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,966,000 
1.618.000 
4.369.900 
1.125.000 
14.345.000 

9,  100.  OOO 

'  76.  8,59.  900 


2,  111,  100 
2,906,900 


'5,018,000 
100,000 


81,977,900 


•  3,  914.  fiOO 


633,800 
732.500 
624,000 


394,000 
290,000 


1,990,000 
1,687,300 


128,000 


128,000 


1,286,600 
1,000,000 


2,286,600 


12,  630.  SCO 


440,000 
268,000 

706,000 


8,  299, 800 
1,000,000 

«  9, 290, 800 


91,  277, 700 


J'ercent  of 

ni.txiiniiin 

annual  level 

proviile<i 

(.51 


75  3 

8.5 

48  3 

18.1 

44.0 
46.3 
41.1 
18.2 
38.1 
34.5 
40.8 

49.2 


39  8 


84.4 
44.7 


56.8 
100.0 


40.5 


30.4 


30.0 
38.7 
46.6 


36.6 
24.7 


93.8 
15.9 


32.8 


30.4 
16.7 


27.0 


38.7 


.\  mount  ri-- 
niaining  to 
Im'  |irov  lde<l 

in  sul>8equriit 
yfirs  (ci>l.  I 

minus  pr)l.  4i 


Sif,,  61 1.000 

37.  .532, 000 

1.5.>«2,000 

5,  763, 000 

3,830,000 
1.8,53,000 
2.814.000 
8.906,000 
7,  100,  100 
2,133,000 
14.  433,  000 

'.^,  393.  000 

116,  .%30,  100 


:tHS,  um 
.1, 5irt,  i(«) 

3,  982,  000 


120,  312. 100 


8,058,400 


1,413,500 

1,321,600 

716,000 


3,451,000 
5,140,800 


20,000 
1,421,000 


1,450,000 


10, 000, 200 
5,000,000 


24,000,200 


144,312,300 


«  Excludes  $1,881,800  as  eiplalne<l  in  "Reconciliation"  at  bottom  of  the  table. 
•  Exclndee  r,032,200  as  explalneil  In  "Keconcillatlon"  at  bottom  of  the  tattle. 
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Approjariation  item 


Kore.st  roads  and  trails  iiuludinp  r(«tds  and  tr;.ils  for  .-^l.iti-?  'l'»  i>ercent). 

Ac<|iiisltlon  of  lamls  (or  Carlie  National  Koresi  

.\ci|iii<ilion  of  laiid^  for  national  forest.',  --iK'cial  acls 

Ar'iui.-lllon  of  laiid-i  for  Sij[i<Tior  .Satirinal  I- orist 

Total,  iirotr.iin  fiir  tlii   iuiti(in:i!  f'ircsts 


Maximum 

annual  level 

(proposed  to 

be  reached 

by  end  of 

6th  year) 


(1) 


$85,000,000 
10,000 


Amoant  provided 


In  1960 

budget 

eetlmntes 


(2) 


$35,  400,  000 
.5fl,000 
10,000 


.320.  600.  IHKi  I      114.107.200 


Increases 

through 

1961  budget 

estimates 

l3) 


$9.  240.  000 
-50.000 


1.000,000 


22,  K20.  .500 


Total  in  1961 
budget  esti- 
mates (ool.  2 
plus  col.  3) 

(4) 


$44,  640, 000 


10,000 
1,  000,  (XX) 


136,  927,  700 


Kri'oncllialion  to  the  PX.l  Imrlpet  esllnuitc'-  ,...,,.  „ 

.Vinoiinl-ln  l.iidtel  .  .-tiiiMte.s  for  woric  n-Ule^l  lo  1101111,111011:11  fon  >l  iandana.  Itir-ffore.  not  apart  of  tne  national  for.-st  program; 

ill   1 11.1*4 '(t  itiid  disi-i-c  i'o:i(rol.. , 

(J     Kofi-stry  res«'arcli — — -- 

(3;   .'^IfiK' anil  p:iv:i!e  foie.'tr\ OKijK'ralion - 

\iiioiiiit  (or  fii^hilnc  forr^'  t!rc;  not  .nrludid  in  prof  nun  tM-(-.iu.<e  of  the  enii-r/'iKy  n.iiure  of  thL-:  fund 

I,r--~  111  pi-ni'iil  of  n:itii.ii;il  fon--;  ri'.i'ipi-  ini  lu'l.'il  in  program  but  not  in  re.L'ularly  ap[.>ropriated  items 


'lotal.  I'UdwiI  ("•liinali-  -  ipproiiiat.-l  :>'Av\- 


+  l.SiSl.,'<00 
+7,  (1.31'.  'iOO 

-rI2.  3.«.  S(Kl 
+  .5.000,000 

-13.1.40.000 

.       Hy.  .53(1.500 


Percent  of 

maximum 

annual  level 

provided 

(5) 


52.6 


100.0 


42. 


Amount  re- 
maining to 
be  provided 

in  subsequent 
years  (col.  1 

minus  col.  4) 


(6) 


$40,360,000 


-1,000,000 


183, 672,  300 


.\iiiK.     A  liriMii  iown  1 


if  till'  al'ovr  'l.it:i  'y  iii'liviilu  il  -••t.iti  -  wouM  In-  irniira'-tii-al  w  iltiiii  the  time  limit  jierraitted  for  preparation  of  this  information. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this  table 
measures  the  1961  budget  against  the 
needs  for  the  program  for  tlie  national 
forests. 

I  may  interject  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson  I  for  calling 
my  attention  to  the  biidgc-t  history  which 
I  have  just  placed  in  the  Record.  The.se 
tables,  taken  together,  tell  a  story — a 
very  revealing  story.  They  suggest,  once 
again,  that  the  people  must  be  alert  to 
the  difference  between  words  and  deeds. 
This  administration  has  sabotaged  its 
own  multiple-use  program. 

Consider  the  program  for  the  national 
forests  as  the  real  case  in  point.  Forest 
experts  in  our  Government  have  estab- 
lished a  12-year  program  to  bring  the 
forests  into  balance  with  our  growing 
population  and  our  increa.-^ing  needs  for 
forest  resources  This  12-year  projec- 
tion looks  toward  the  expenciiture  of 
$320  million  on  an  annual  basis  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year  of  the  program. 
The  1960  appropriation  Is  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  total  required.  But  in  spite 
of  that  shortage,  we  have  the  promise 
and  the  assertion  of  the  administration 
that  they  liope  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  pre.sent  appropriation  of  $114  mil- 
lion and  the  needed  appropriation  of 
$320  million  within  the  next  5  years  by 
the  addition  of  about  $40  million  each 
year.  The  administration  has  promised 
that  that  gap  will  be  wiped  out  by  this 
means. 

If  one  wishes  to  give  the  administra- 
tion the  real  test,  which  is  to  measure 
what  they  have  in  fact  done  in  their  pro- 
posals for  the  year  ahead  to  close  that 
gap.  we  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  unfair. 

However,  a  close  look  at  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  for  the  year  ahead 
shows  a  story  of  default  on  a  responsi- 
bility; of  a  failure  to  measure  up  to 
words  with  deeds. 

It  would  require,  as  I  have  said,  be- 
tween now  and  1965  an  increase  in  For- 
est Service  appropriations  of  $40  million 
a  year.  Yet  the  Budget  Bureau's  re- 
quest this  year  shows  the  figure  to  be 
scarcely  half  of  that  requirement;  just 
over  $22  million. 


In  1960  356  percent  of  the  needed 
maximum  annual  budget  was  requested. 
In  the  new  budgetary  request  for  1961 
this  amount  has  been  increased  by  only  7 
percent.  Only  the  simplest  form  of 
mathematics  is  needed  to  calculate  that 
if  the  administration  expects  to  close  the 
.i;ap  of  over  $200  million  in  its  annual 
bud.L'et  for  the  forests,  it  will  have  to 
move  .  head  at  a  .substantially  faster 
rate  than  7  percent.  In  fact,  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  growth,  we  will  end  up  still 
only  half  way  to  the  admitted  necessary 
national  Roals  for  our  national  forests. 
That  kind  of  budget  is  the  poorest  kind 
of  budpet.  In  my  judgment,  its  weak- 
ness is  that  it  is  a  bookkeeping  operation, 
rather  than  a  serious  building  operation. 
It  is  regarding  our  needs  in  the  cold 
statistical  form  of  spending,  rather  than 
in  their  proper  context  of  investment,  for 
an  investment  of  this  type  in  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  brings  returns  many 
tmes  over,  not  only  to  the  people  as  a 
whole,  but  also,  in  particular,  to  the 
Treasury.  That  is  why  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  in  this  field  the  "one- 
eycd  bookkeepers"  are  at  work  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  growing  population,  free  time, 
and  new  recreational  uses  bring  into 
focus  in  a  dramatic  fashion  never  before 
envisioned  in  our  country  the  need  to 
look  ahead  for  at  least  12  years  and  prob- 
ably much  farther  than  that,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  will  be  met.  We 
need  to  have  them  met  honestly  and 
forthrightly,  ard  not  with  words  alone. 
This  bill  merits  our  supr>ort,  because 
the  constructive  amendments  which 
have  been  adopted  to  the  bill  have  made 
it  major  legLslation. 

However.  I  desire  to  caution  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  generally  by 
pointing  out  that  words  are  not  suflB- 
cient;  that  they  are  empty  when  they 
are  measured  against  the  needs  of  our 
forest  program.  The  program  of  man- 
aging the  national  forests  under  prin- 
ciples of  multiple  use,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  forest  products 
and  services,  is  now  coming  into  being; 
and  this  program  must  be  carried  for- 
ward wisely  and  efficiently  if  our  forest 


reserves  and  our  forest  growth  are  to 
be  sustained. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  in  his  pertinent  and 
well-documented  analysis  of  this  bill, 
the  so-called  multiple-use  bill  for  the 
national  forests.  The  bill,  with  the 
amendments,  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  and  to  my  mind  the  bill,  as 
reported,  represents  a  sound  public  pol- 
icy. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  no 
weakening  amendments  were  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  and  that  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  committee  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  Certainly  this  bill  consti- 
4.utes  good  legislation. 

I  fully  concur  in  the  economic  analy- 
sis which  has  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming.  The  Forest  Service 
is  one  of  the  old-line,  established  agen- 
cies of  our  Government.  It  is  headed 
by  a  competent  civil  servant,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Forest  Service,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard McArdle.  The  Forest  Service  con- 
ducts management  over  real,  productive 
natural  resources;  and,  therefore,  the 
budget  of  the  Forest  Service  is  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  that  investment  and,  I  think, 
to  the  realization  of  a  profit  on  the  in- 
vestment in  our  national  forests.  But 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  budgetary  needs  of 
the  Forest  Service  have  not  been  met. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  forestry  pro- 
gram is  in  retreat,  instead  of  moving 
ahead. 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  dedication  ceremonies  at  the 
Forest  Research  Laboratory,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn. — a  laboratory  and  fa- 
cility authorized  by  the  Congress,  and 
made  available  under  appropriations  in 
1958.  I  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  that 
legislation,  and  I  worked  diligently  in 
the  Senate  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
for  its  construction.  Present  at  the  cere- 
mony on  Monday  afternoon  of  this 
week,  at  3  o'clock,  was  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service,  Mr.  Richard  McArdle. 
He  delivered  a  splendid  address.  Of 
course  there  were  also  present  other 
representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  and 
representatives  of  the  Forestry  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  Minnesota.    This 
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research  facility  is  a  part  of  the  Uni-     dersco^es 
verslty  of  Minnesota  program,  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn. 

I  wish  to  note  that  the  constnictlon  of 
the  laboratory  represents  the  wisest  pos- 
sible use  of  public  funds.  The  entire 
facility,  with  approximately  90.000 
square  feet  of  laboratory  space  and 
equipment,  was  constructed  for  approx- 
imately $200,000.  I  wish  every  public 
building  was  constructed  as  frugally  and 
as  economically  as  was  this  particular 
facility.  It  is  excellent;  it  is  modern  in 
design;  it  is  well  lighted  and  well  ven- 
tilated; and  it  represents  good,  substan- 
tial construction. 

I  may  add  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  new  research  equipment — for  mod- 
ern, up-to-date  microscopes  and  a  host 
of  other  scientific  apparatus — to  make 
this  physical  plant  the  kind  of  labora- 
tory that  is  needed  for  presMit-day 
research. 

But  my  point  is  that  while  I  was  at  the 
dedication  and  was  visiting  the  labora- 
tory, I  fovmd  that  the  loss  of  timber  in 
the  great  forests  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota from  disease  and  insects  has  been 
greater  than  the  production  of  timber 
from  those  forests.  In  other  words,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  proper  appropria- 
tions in  order  to  make  It  possible  for  a 
proper  Job  to  be  done  in  protecting  our 
forests  from  blight,  insects,  fire,  and 
disease,  the  forests  of  the  United  States 
are  losing  more  of  their  timber  stand. 
as  a  result  of  disease,  fire,  and  insects, 
than  the  crop  or  the  cutting  that  is  ob- 
tained from  the  forests.  Surely  that 
situation  calls  for  reexamination  by  the 
Congress,  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  by  the  Forest  Service. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Forest 
Service  realizes  this,  and  makes  its 
recommendations  and  urges  increased 
appropriations  for  its  work.  I  know  of 
no  service  in  the  Government  which  has 
more  dedicated  people  or  a  group  of  more 
conscientious  or  better  trained  public 
servants  who  are  more  willing  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices  in  order  to  have 
a  good  program. 

So  I  desire  to  associate  myself  here 
in  the  Senate — as  I  did  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which  I 
am  a  member — in  support  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
amendments  which  were  adopted  in  the  amendntent 
committee — I  refer  to  the  amendments 
which  relate  to  the  preservation  of  our 
wilderness  areas — have  been  maintained. 
One  of  those  amendments  provides  that 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  shall  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  That  par- 
ticular amendment  is  vital  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  it  will  serve  to 
fortify  the  expressed  intent  and  will  of 
the  Congress  that  certain  areas  of  the 
public  domain  be  preserved  in  their  na- 
tive, natural  condition,  as  wilderness 
areas,  for  the  recreation  of  the  American 
people. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  the  recent  census  shows 
more  and  more  people  are  coming  into 
the    metropolitan    areas.      There    is    a        Mr, 
tremendous  growth   in  population.     It     mous 
underscores  the  need  for  our  national     Zahnis^r 
parks  and  recreational  facilities.    It  un-    of  the 


the   importance   of  our   na- 

orests  to  take  care  of  the  ever-in- 

need  for  forest  products,  the  use 

goes    far    beyond    ordinary 

It    also    underscores    the    im- 

of  having  wilderness  and  forest 

or  recreational  purposes. 

Congress  of  the  United  States  has 

to  think  ahead   and   to   plan 

or  the  America  of  tomorrow:  and 

of  1975  will  be  an  America 

200  million  people,  possibly  225 

This  means  the  American  peo- 

going  to  need  parks  recrea- 

acilities.    They  are  going  to  need 

areas,   canoe  country,   lakes 

that  are  unpolluted  by  in- 

wastes  and  the  carelessness  of 


the  duty  of  the  Government  to 

the  great  natural  resources,  and 

particularly  tlie  great  public  domain.    I 

it  my  business  as  a  Senator 

here  as  a  guardian  of  our  great 

resources      I  shall  make  it  my 

usiness  to  see  to  it  that  the  great 

resources  are   not   exploited   for 

privilege    and  special   privilege, 

rajther.  are  maintained  for  the  pub- 


multiple  use  bill  takes  into  con- 

siderat  on  legitimate  private  needs,  sus- 

yields  of  our  forests,  and  the  pri- 

euterprise  economy,  and  also  gives 

consideration  to  the  protection  of  public 

with  emphasis  upon  our  wilder- 
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received  a  number  of  messages 

subject.    I  ask  unanimous  con- 

a  telegram  I  received,  giving 

representing   the   expressed 

of  a  number  of  great  conserva- 

gaoups,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 

Re:ord. 


being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
or<lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


Hi  best 


Washington,  D.C,  June  7,  1960. 

H.  HUMPU&ET, 

Office  Building, 

ton,  D.C: 

undersigned  national  membership  con- 

organlzatlons  endorse  and  reaffirm 

support  of  the  objectives  of  na- 

forest  multiple-use  bills  H.R.  10572 

Sto44.    We  believe  H.R.  10572,  as  pissed 

Souse,  protects  total  public  interest 

latural  resources  values  of  national 

and     urge     Its     adoption     without 


iin ; 
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Kenneth    B.   Pomeroy, 
Forester.     American     Forestry 
Ajpsociation. 

Spencek  M.  Smtth, 
Secretary,  CitUiens  Committee  on  Nat- 
Resources. 

Charles  Callxson, 
A<i.^istant    to    the    President,    National 
iubon  Society. 

C.   R.    GUTERMUTH. 

Secretary,    North    American     Wildlife 
Fpundation. 

WlLXIAM  Zimherkan,  Jr.. 
Vice  President,  Wilderness  Society. 
Ira  M.  Oabrizlson, 
PreMdent.    Wildlife    Management    In- 
tute. 

Joseph  W.  Peneold, 
CoT^ervation    Director,   Izaak    Walton 
League  of  America. 


siit 


IIUMPHREY.    I  also  ask  unani- 

c^nsent  that  a  letter  from  Howard 

executive  secretary  and  editor 

'  Vilderness  Society,  be  printed  at 


liii.s  point  In  the  Record,  along  with  a 
copy  of  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman  of 
t::e  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresti-y,  from  the  Izaak  Walton 
Lca;;uo  of  America.  Inc.,  signed  by  Mr. 
J  W  Penfold,  conservation  director,  al.so 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

The  Wilderness  Societt. 
Washington,  DC.  June  8.  1960. 
Hon   Hubert  Humphrey. 
C  S  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Senator  Humphrey;  Absence  from 
the  city  prevented  my  joining  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  conservation  organiza- 
tion.s  in  the  telegram  Informing  you  of  en- 
dorsement of  objectives  of  the  national  for- 
es*, niultiple-use  bUl  and  reaffirmation  of  full 
rupporl  uf  these  objectives. 

I,  too,  believe  that  this  bill  as  p;is.scd  by 
t'.ie  House  (Including  an  amendment  mnking 
explicit  the  fact  that  estataUshment  and 
in  .Intcnance  of  areas  of  wilderness  are  con- 
.sistent  with  the  purposes  and  provlslon.s  of 
the  act)  protects  total  public  Interest  In  the 
ii  itiiral  resources  v.-ilues  of  national  forests. 

I,  too.  Join  In  urging  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure without  further  amendment. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  its 
report  on  S.  3044  stated  clearly  that  "the 
enactment  of  this  measure  Is  not  considered 
by  this  committee  as  a  substitute  for  pro- 
posed legislation  now  pending  before  another 
committee  to  establish  a  national  wlldernesa 
preservation  policy  and  program,  the  so- 
called  wilderness  bill." 

This  declaration  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Is  an  Important  part  of  the  legislative 
record  of  the  multiple-use  bill  and  fortifies 
the  supporters  of  thl.s  measure  who  are  con- 
cerned with  wilderness  preservation.  As  re- 
gards the  national  forests,  the  multiple-use 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  clearly  sets  forth 
that  wilderness  preservation  Is  among  the 
purposes  for  which  the  national  forests  are 
established  by  Congress.  It  does  not,  of 
course,  preclude  consideration  of  the  wilder- 
ness bill.  Rather  It  provides  an  Improved 
and  logical  basis  for  Including  national  forest 
areas  In  basic  congressional  legislation  set- 
ting forth  the  definitions,  procedures,  uses, 
and  other  particulars  of  a  national  wilder- 
ness preservation  policy  and  program. 

This  multiple-use  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  would  certainly  be  consistent  with  wil- 
derness legislation  enacted — so  far  as  the 
national  forests  are  concerned — In  accord- 
ance with  Its  multiple-use  provisions.  It 
may.  In  fact,  be  viewed  as  a  step  toward  more 
.•specific  wilderness  legislation. 

For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  many 
other  reasons  related  to  wise  use  of  our  na- 
tional forests,  we  are  certainly  among  those 
conservationists  who  urge  prompt  enactment 
by  the  Senate  of  the  multiple-use  measure 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  Zahniser. 
Executive  Secretary  and  Editor. 


The  Izaak  Walton  Leagitx  or 

America,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC,  June  6,  I960. 
Re  S  3044;  H.R.  10572. 
Hon   Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Chairman.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  The  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  2  passed  the  mul- 
tiple-use bill.  H.R.  10572,  amended  so  as  to 
conform  with  8.  3044  favorably  reported  by 
your  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  How- 
ever, the  House  did  add  one  sentence  to 
section  1  which  reads; 

"Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or  responsibilities 
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of  the  several  States  with  respect  to  wild- 
life  and    flsh  on  the   national   forests." 

The  Senate  committee  made  It  quite  clear 
In  Its  report  that  there  is  no  Intention 
whatsoever  In  the  legislation  to  affect  State 
Jiu-lsdlctlon  In  wildlife  matters.  We  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  accept  this  new  lan- 
guage as  merely  staling  what  has  been  every- 
unes  intent. 

We  are  fearful,  however,  that  some  effort 
may  be  made,  when  this  bill  comes  to  the 
flo()r  on  June  7.  to  delete  or  seriously  modify 
language  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate 
committee,  which  reads: 

"The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
areas  of  wilderness  are  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act." 

Ojjponcnts  of  wildemeKS  do  not  want  con- 
gressional recognition  of  wilderness  as  part 
of  the  total  multiple-use  pattern  of  national 
forest  management.  We  beUeve  strongly 
that  the  language  now  contained  In  both  S. 
3044  and  H.R.  10572  places  wilderness  In 
proper  context  among  other  management 
categories,  and  neither  adds  nor  detracts 
from  the  wilderness  program  developed  by 
the  Forest  Service  over  the  past  40  years. 
Hence  this  language  is  most  appropriately 
in  the  bin  and  consistent  with  the  Intent  of 
the  measure.  Very  importantly.  It  would 
give  congressional  sanction  and  approval  to 
the  many  resource  use  values  of  wilderness 
as  part  of  national  forest  management  for 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
In  the  long  run 

We  are  hopeful  that  you  will  support  the 
measure  as  now  amended  and  resist  efforts 
to  weaKen  It  by  damaging  deletions  or  raodl- 
Qcations. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  Penfold, 
Con.'icrvation  Director. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  to  make  note  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  received  an  additional  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  H.  R.  Glascock,  Jr..  for- 
est counsel  of  Western  Forestry  Conser- 
vation Association,  Portland,  Oreg.  I 
do  not  have  the  full  contents  of  that 
message,  but  It  urges  adoption  of  this 
legislation  without  further  amendment. 
I  ask  that  fact  be  noted  for  the  purpose 
of  this  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
pertinent  message  relating  to  what  he 
referred  to  as  the  one-eyed  bookkeeper, 
whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  legislation 
is  passed  which  has  a  noble  purpose, 
with  high-sounding  names,  and  legisla- 
tion which  the  administration  is  ac- 
claiming, while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
sinews,  the  fuel,  the  material  that  are 
needed  to  make  the  legislation  work, 
namely,  the  budget,  the  appropriations, 
have  been  kept  at  a  bare  minimum,  so 
that  today  American  forests  and  the 
forestry  program  for  the  country  are  in 
serious  jeopardy. 

I  might  add  that  the  passage  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  bill,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  would  pro- 
vide for  the  employment  of  some  of  our 
young  men  who  are  today  walking  the 
streets  or  getting  into  trouble,  many  of 
whom  are  teenagers.  If  that  bill  were 
made  public  law.  if  the  other  body  will 
take  aflBrmative  action  on  the  bill,  and 
if  it  will  be  signed  by  the  President,  we 
can  forward  the  movement  of  conserva- 
tion in  this  country  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  make  tremendous  progress. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  pick  up  the 
newspapers,  we  read  day  after  day  how 
our  young  men  are  getting  into  difl&culty, 


how  there  is  a  rise  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency. Yet  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  administration  wring 
their  hands  and  give  forth  crocodile 
tears,  when  a  proposed  program  for 
youth  conservation  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  put  many  thousands  of  our 
young  people  in  the  forests  goes  unan- 
•swered  and  unmet. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Would  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  action  of  the  one-eyed  book- 
keeper to  which  the  Senator  has  been 
making  reference  is  a  real  form  of  adult 
delinquency? 

Mr.  HUMPHRETY.  I  certainly  do.  I 
think  it  represents  neglect  and  waste  of 
public  resources.  I  am  afraid  this  gen- 
eration and  the  next  generation  are  go- 
ing to  pay  dearly  for  the  neglect  and 
waste  of  our  resources.  We  have  been 
living  off  our  heritage  and  accumulated 
resources. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  the  forest 
areas  of  northern  Minnesota,  where  we 
dedicated  the  research  laboratory  for  the 
Great  Lakes  experimentation  station  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  at  Grand 
Rapids.  Minn.  I  saw  there  charts  which 
indicate  that  the  loss,  from  disease  and 
insects,  exclusive  of  fire,  to  our  timber  is 
greater  than  that  which  is  occurring  in 
tenms  of  sales  of  timber.  That  fact 
represents  a  good  investment  being  frit- 
tered away.  It  would  be  exactly  like  a 
merchant  who,  having  an  inventory  of 
salable  goods,  permitted  a  greater  waste, 
as  a  result  of  lack  of  care  of  those  goods, 
than  he  received  as  a  result  of  sales  over 
the  counter  of  the  same  goods.  I  would 
say  that  kind  of  merchant  would  soon  be 
in  a  state  of  bankruptcy  or  insolvency. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  one-eyed  bookkeejjer  could  see  at  all, 
he  would  see  the  wisdom  of  investing  in 
the  future  of  the  country.  Does  the 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh.  yes.  However, 
it  is  not  what  one  sees,  but  what  one 
comprehends,  that  coimts.  whether  he 
has  one  eye  or  two  eyes.  Some  people 
can  comprehend  more  with  one  eye  than 
others  can  with  two  eyes.  Once  one 
comprehends  what  he  sees,  then  he  is  in 
a  position  to  make  judgments  and  out- 
line policies  and  programs.  It  is  very 
regrettable  that  we  have  not  done  a  bet- 
ter job  in  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  everything  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  give  my  endorsement  and  sup- 
port to  Senate  bill  3044,  since  it  in  effect 
applies  to  all  national  forests  the  prin- 
ciple of  sustained  yield  management  first 
put  into  legislative  form  in  the  O.  &  C. 
Act  of  1937.  It  was  under  that  law  that 
these  lands  in  Oregon  and  California,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  the  Interior  Department, 
were  dedicated  to  the  forestry  principle 
of  sustained  yield. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  that  we  extend 
that  principle  to  all  forest  lands. 

I  also  favor  legislative  enactment  of 
the  principle  that  national  forests  should 


be  axiministered  for  the  optimum  public 
use.  The  inclusion  of  "outdoor  recrea- 
tion, and  wildlife  and  fish  purposes," 
along  with  range,  timber,  and  watershed 
as  the  five  purposes  covered  by  the  term 
"multiple  use,"  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  my  State. 

While  it  is  encouraging  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  supporting  this  measure 
as  part  of  its  heralded  "program  for  the 
national  forests,"  it  is  disappointing 
that  it  has  not  backed  up  its  avowed 
dedication  to  the  multiple-use  idea  by  re- 
questing the  funds  necessary  to  protect 
and  promote  each  of  these  uses.  I  hope 
Congress  will  not  mistake  the  label  which 
this  bill  enacts  for  the  real  thing.  It  is 
fine  to  declare  a  legislative  principle  and 
to  set  forth  administrative  policy;  but  we 
must  implement  them,  too. 

In  my  testimony  to  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  February  19, 
1960, 1  expanded  on  this  point,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  portions  of 
that  statement  relating  to  the  National 
Forest  Service  appropriations  appear  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Senator  Watne  Morse  Betorx 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  StJBcoMMiTTEE  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Budgets 
of  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  February  19,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  testimony  today  Is  in  behalf  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  two  of  the 
most  Important  of  our  nattiral  resovirce 
agencies.  Together,  they  administer  over 
500  million  acres  of  public  land  for  the  use 
and  development  and  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  outset,  permit  me  to  express  my 
commendation  for  the  enlightened  approach 
the  members  of  this  committee  have  taken 
in  the  field  of  natural  resource  management. 
The  committee  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
eliminate  waste  and  nonessentials  In  Oov- 
ernment.  To  that  end,  over  the  last  6  years 
It  has  reduced  the  President's  spending  re- 
quests by  approximately  •12'^  billion.  But 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
also  been  mindful  of  the  Importance  of  our 
natural  resource  assets.  It  has  regularly 
found  ways  and  means  to  advance  the  de- 
velopment of  our  forest  resources  by  provid- 
ing needed  money  for  our  forest  and  range- 
lands 

FOREST    SERVICE 

Last  year,  conservationists  across  this  land 
were  heartened  by  an  announcement  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  he  had 
finally  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress the  long-awaited  program  for  the  na- 
tional forests.  Conservationists  were  further 
encouraged  when  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  promptly  conducted  extended 
hearings  and  made  provision  to  put  this  pro- 
gram Into  effect  at  once,  despite  administra- 
tion objections.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
the  Congress  could  have  done  that  would 
have  more  accurately  gaged  its  genuine  In- 
terest In  conservation  than  the  action  thus 
taken. 

This  year  the  administration  should  have 
followed  through  by  asking  for  an  Increase 
of  about  $33  million  over  last  year's  forestry 
budget.  It  failed  to  do  this.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant, the  budget  as  submitted  provided 
for  only  token  increases  In  a  few  forest 
programs.  It  was  entirely  deficient  In  nine 
Important  categories  that  formed  the  very 
heart   of    long-term    resource    development. 
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The  Increases  provided  In  such  Items  as  for- 
est fire  protection  and  structural  Improve- 
ments were  minute  In  relation  to  the  well- 
known  needs.  The  recreation  Increase  was  a 
watered-down  version  of  a  program  actually 
presented  to  the  Congress  In  1957.  The  only 
Increases  that  were  reasonably  consistent 
with  the  program  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary last  year  were  for  timber  sales  and  for- 
est roads. 

This  committee  knows  that  Oregon  Is  the 
major  supplier  of  timber  in  the  national  for- 
est network,  accounting  for  over  40  percent 
of  the  total  national  forest  revenues.  At 
least  the  fiscal  1961  budget  request  for  roads 
and  trails  Is  for  the  full  amount  authorized 
by  Congress.  This  is  a  long  overdue  change 
in  policy  because  it  generates  needed  revenue 
and  will  help  not  only  our  forest  industries 
but  will  also  assist  the  Nation  In  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  timber  during  the 
forthcoming  year. 

Beyond  that,  the  budget  request  does  not 
reflect  a  balanced  budget  in  any  sense  of  the 
term.  It  Is  unbalanced  because  of  the  de- 
ficiencies in  reforestation,  range,  soil  and  wa- 
ter management,  land  use,  and  protection 
from  fire  and  insects.  It  does  not  provide 
sufflcient  money  to  manage  our  forest  assets 
properly. 

A  significant  example  of  the  unbalanced 
nattire  of  the  budget  request  is  the  $350,000 
token  Increase  for  structural  improvements. 
There  should  be  $2  million  more  available 
than  the  $8.1  million  requested  if  we  are 
going  to  provide  the  needed  housing  for  for- 
est personnel.  Timber  sales,  roads,  and  per- 
sonnel hovising  are  three  Interrelated  pro- 
grams. Even  more  important  is  the  require- 
ment for  basic  Investment  in  plant  facilities 
such  as  housing,  If  we  are  going  to  get  the 
right  jseople  to  stay  on  the  Job  In  the  places 
they  are  urgently  needed. 

The  House  has  made  an  effort  to  recognize 
some  of  the  shortcomings  in  the  adminis- 
tration budget,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
revisions  which  were  provided  by  the  House 
action.  I  do  not  want  to  sound  unappre- 
clatlve,  but  I  must  admit  that  t^e  action  it 
took  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Important  rec- 
reation program  and  did  not  Include  suffi- 
cient Increases  to  meet  the  needs  that  exist. 
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Department  of  the  Inlerio\ 
[Dofs  not  Include  funds  in 


Appropriation  title 


DEr.vRTMKST   OF  ACBICTTLTrRS 
rOREST   SERVICE 

Forest  protection  :uil  utili/ntion: 

Forest  land  nianagenn'nt - 

Forest  re.searcli     - 

State  and  private  forestry  cooperation 


Total,  forest  protection  and  utiliz.'Uion 

Forest  roads  and  trails - 

Act«3S  road? _ _ 

Acfiulsltlon  of  land.s  for  national  forests; 

Superior  National  F'orest 

Cache  National  Forest 

Special  acts  (in^lcfiiute  ;iiipropruilii<n  of  receipts)... - 

Cooperrttive  range  iiniroveu.critc,  un  !efiriitc  appropriation  of  receipt 

Total,  definite  anproprintinns 

Total,  indefinile  appro; nations.. _ 


Tot.il.  Forest  5cr\  ice,  Pepartment  of  .\griculture. 


Mr.  MORSE.  In  short,  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  supplemental  views  on  S.  3044 
submitted  from  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Cormnittee  by  five  of  my  colleagues. 

Ftnally,  let  me  say  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  should  be  commended  for  its 
amendment  relating  to  future  legislative 
action  on  bills  relating  to  the  wilderness 
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House  report  It  is  stated  that,  "Some 

In  Federal  expenditures  within  the 

will  probably  be  required  if  the 

forests,    parks,    and    other    public 

lire  to  continue  to  be  properly  main- 

and  managed." 

increases    that    are   needed    are    well 
to  this  committee.     The  need  exists 
It    will    require    ap>proxlmately    $20 
over  and  above  the  budget  submit- 
the  President  to  put  Into  effect   the 
program  which  his  own  Secretary 
Mr.  Benson,   last  year   com- 
and    urged.     For    my   own    part,    I 
lave  no  hesitancy  about  going  all  the 
the  program  submitted  last  year. 
1  ar    too   modest    and   conservative.      I 
urge  that  the  committee  proceed  on 
bails  of  the  need  that  exists, 
particular,   I  wish   to   endorse   the   ex- 
presentation    that    Senator    Stennis 
m^de  on  the   need   for  forect   research, 
the  program  Secretary  Benson   sug- 
last  year  but  refused  to  back  up  with 
for  adequate  funds.    Senator  Sten- 
Bubmitted  to  this  committee  a  com- 
ve  research  program  which  Included 
cotistruction  cf   new  facilities    and   the 
of  research  needs. 
Oregon  are  pleased  that  there  Is  In 
$350,000  for  a  new  forest  insect 
laboratory  at  Corvallls.    I  would 
this  laboratory  no  matter  where  It 
but  I  wish  to  assure  this  com- 
that  the   facilities   at   Oregon   State 
are  excellent  and  the  location  of  the 
at  this  site  will  prove  a  real  boon 
ring  early  and  effective  results, 
the    conunlttee    to    look    into    the 
plan   that   has  been  suggested   by 
administration  for  this  laboratory.    The 
represents  one-third  of  the  money 
for  the  Corvallls  project  completion, 
biidget  suggested  by  the  administration 
provide  for  a  total  of  three  laborato- 


a  final  cost  of  about  $2'2  million.    If 


going  ahead  with  a  program  of  con- 
struction, I  believe  that  the  funds  approved 
should  be  in  an  amount  sufHcient  to  assure 
the  mrst  effective  construction  at  the  low- 
est overall  cost. 


The  committee  may  wish  to  give  consider- 
ation to  providing  more  money  for  each  of 
these  facilitiee  if  it  sho\ild  find  that  a  net 
savings  will  result.  In  that  event.  It  would 
seem  wise  to  provide  the  entire  amount  esti- 
mated as  required  for  the  laboratories — $2i2 
million — with  Instructions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  funds  not  needed 
shall  not  be  spent  but  must  be  turned  back 
to  the  Treasury.  If  it  should  pursue  this 
course  of  action,  the  conunlttee  might  also 
wish  to  give  consideration  to  adding  the 
amount  required  for  the  several  other  labo- 
ratories which  Sen.itor  Stennis  has  sug- 
gested be  constructed.  What  we  are  looking 
for  is  real  economy  in  construction  contracts 
and  since  the  construction  of  research  lat>o- 
ratorles  constitutes  an  investment  to  pre- 
serve our  forests,  there  is  no  gain  in  step-by- 
step  financing  and  construction.  An  accel- 
erated construction  program  for  these  labo- 
ratories would  bring  at>out  earlier  realiza- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  through 
the  research  programs  they  will  conduct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  I  pointed  out,  the 
administration  should  have  submitted  a 
budget  of  about  $33  million  more  than 
last  year's  to  carry  out  its  program  for 
the  national  forests.  It  did  not.  The 
recreation  increase  was  only  a  fraction 
of  what  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  out- 
door recreation  program  initiated  as 
lone;  ago  as  1957. 

The  Congress  has  been  wise  to  make 
up,  at  least  in  part,  these  deficiencies  of 
the  administration.  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Interior  Department  and 
related  agencies,  including  the  Forest 
Service,  Congress  added  $4.75  million 
more  for  the  Service  than  was  requested. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the  break- 
down showing  the  relative  figures  of 
funds  for  the  Forest  Service  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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and  related  agenciea  approprialion  bin,f^cal  yi.ar  l:>€! 
pendlug  2d  supplemental  approprUtlnn  bill,  \'-tW  (fT.R   loTl.T'] 
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areas.    The  committee  report  states  on 
page  4: 

Wild!  irness- type  areas,  of  which  there  are 
84  in  tl  le  national  forests,  comprising  a  total 
of  14  itillUon  acres,  have  been  established 
within  the  framework  of  miiltiple  use.  The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  such 
areas  It  completely  consistent  with  the  pur- 
pose ai^d  provisions  of  this  bUl.     The  enact- 


ment of  this  measure  is  not  considered  by 
this  committee  as  a  substitute  for  proposed 
legislation  now  pending  before  another 
committee  to  establish  a  national  wllderneu 
preservation  p)olicy  and  program,  the  so- 
called  wilderness  bill. 

Nonetheless,  I  believe  the  committee 
was  wise  to  make  this  clear  by  amend- 
ment spelling  out  that  fact.     It  Is  my 
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hope  that  a  workable  wilderness  bill  can 
be  produced  which  will  give  statutory 
definition  and  protection  to  wilderness 
areas.  Of  course,  to  me,  that  means  the 
areas  should  be  established  by  Congress, 
to  be  changed  only  by  Congress. 

However,  we  should  make  clear  that 
this  bill  in  no  way  changes  the  status  of 
the  present  wilderness  areas,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  this  amendment  has  been 
added. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  glad  to  support  S.  3044  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  in 
the  Senate  today  H  R.  10572,  the  identi- 
cal House  bill  establishing  statutory  au- 
thority for  tiie  management  of  the  na- 
tional forests  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  "multiple  use"  and  "sustained 
yield."  The  bill  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  these  prin- 
ciples, which  have  long  been  followed  ad- 
ministratively in  the  management  of  the 
national  forests,  are  in  fact  the  national 
policy. 

Kentucky  has  a  particular  interest  in 
the  sound  management  of  the  national 
forests,  and  in  the  balancing  of  all  the 
uses  for  the  greatest  good  of  all  the 
people,  becau.se  of  the  Cumberland  Na- 
tional Forest  which  is  located  in  my 
State. 

The  Cumberland  National  Forest  in 
ea.stern  Kentucky  crosses  nearly  the  en- 
tile width  of  the  State  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  and  1.358.000  acres  are  within 
its  boimdaries.  Of  this  acreage,  the  For- 
est Service  administers  nearly  half  a 
million  acres.  Much  of  this  land  is  in- 
come-producing, and  I  am  informed  that 
in  fiscal  1959  timber  and  other  land  use 
returned  to  the  Government  about 
$270.000 — of  which  25  percent  was  paid 
to  the  coimties  as  cash  payments  for 
.schools  and  roads,  and  10  percent  was 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
roads  and  trails,  so  that  35  percent  of  the 
gross  income  was  returned  to  the  State. 
The  Cumberland  National  Forest  com- 
prises parts  of  17  Kentucky  counties,  and 
with  its  recreational  benefits,  timber  re- 
sources and  scenic  attractiveness  is  one 
of  the  State's  great  assets. 

A  great  many  Kentuckians  and  Ken- 
tucky organizations  interested  in  the  na- 
tional forests  have  talked  to  me  and 
written  to  me  expressing  their  support 
for  this  bill.  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
take  part  in  the  action  of  the  Senate 
committee  to  obtain  a  bill  which  has  such 
a  wide  support,  and  I  am  glad  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  10572 >  was  pa.ssed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Senate 
bill  3044  win  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2954)  to  exempt  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  interna- 
tional organizations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded   to  consider   the  bill. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  the  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXEMPTION  FROM  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  TAX  COM- 
PENSATION PAID  TO  ALIEN  EM- 
PLOYEES BY  INTERNATIONAL  OR- 
GANIZATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1572, 
Senate  bill  2954,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 


HOT   SUMMER  FOR  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  a  year  ago  our  optimistic  inter- 
nationalists were  applauding  the  invi- 
tation which  was  extended  to  Nikita 
Khrushchev  to  visit  this  country.  They 
held  his  visit  as  a  major  breakthrough 
in  the  relieving  of  international  ten- 
sions. 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  remove  the 
powder  keg  from  beneath  the  world  sit- 
uation any  more  than  I.  but  I  did  not 
feel — and  I  said  so  at  the  time — that 
any  pood  would  be  gained  by  Khru- 
shchev's tour  here.  I  am  sorrj-  to  say 
that  the  trend  of  our  international  af- 
fairs today  appears  to  bear  out  my  posi- 
tion. 

This  entire  matter  is  outlined  suc- 
cinctly in  an  outstanding  column  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Constantine  Brown  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Washiiigtor  Eve- 
ning Star.  The  column,  entitled  'Hot 
Summer  for  Foreign  Affairs,"  is  a  most 
interesting  analysis  of  the  present-day 
situation,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Hot  St-MMER  FOR  Foreign  Affairs-  Kremlin 
AND  Peiping  Expected  To  Stik  XTp  Action 
IN  Latin  America  ajtd  Far  East 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 
The  summer  of  1960  is  likely  to  be  the 
hottest  since  1939.  This  Is  the  consensus 
of  those  who  keep  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  international  affairs  and  Includes 
even  perennial  optimists  who  thought  that 
a  policy  of  "be  nice  and  kind  to  the  Krem- 
lin" would  pay  dividends. 

These  optimists  convinced  President  Elsen- 
hower that  inviting  Premier  Khrushchev 
to  the  United  States  and  agreeing  to  return 
the  call  would  greatly  Improve  the  Interna- 
tional atmosphere.  "Let  him  come  here  and 
see  our  might,  our  stupendously  high  stand- 
ards of  living,"  they  argued,  "and  he  will 
be  so  Impressed  that  world  tensions  will  be 
lessened  In  no  time." 

Mr.  Khrushchev  came  and  saw  and  de- 
cided that  America  and  the  Americans  had 
become  so  soft  that  they  woiUd  not  attempt 
to  Interfere  seriously  with  the  goals  at  Inter- 
national communism.     After  torpedoing  the 


ill-advised  summit  conference  he  embarked 
on  a  worldwide  campaign  of  vilification  of 
America  and  its  President. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  that  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev received  moral  support  in  his  de- 
structive campaign  from  a  number  of 
respected  Americans.  These,  because  of  the 
traditional  right  of  criticism  in  a  free  coun- 
try, gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  vile  Krem- 
lin boss  by  their  verbal  or  written  state- 
ments regarding  the  U-2  incident.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  incident  was  badly  mishan- 
dled by  the  administration  in  confessing  its 
guilt.  But  a  modicum  of  discretion  was 
essential  because  of  the  crisis  precipitated 
by   the   Soviet   boss. 

Interpretive  columns  by  an  Infiuential 
American  political  writer  as  well  as  utter- 
ances of  two  top  Democratic  leaders,  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  Senator  Kennedy,  were  widely 
used  by  the  Soviet  and  Chinese  propaganda 
machines  to  "prove"  to  the  world  the  "inep- 
titude and  bad  faith"  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

Ever  since  June  22,  1941.  when  the  Nazis 
attacked  their  Ru.ssian  confederates,  we  have 
been  coddling  the  men  in  the  Kremlin.  We 
spent  $12  billion  to  support  our  Red  "ally." 
Yet  at  no  time  during  the  last  19  years 
have  the  Red  bosses  tried  to  be  even  polite 
to  us.  Throughout  these  two  decades  they 
have  been  snarling  and  lying.  The  Paris 
incident  of  last  month  indicated  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  active  campaign  directed  at 
the  United  States  rather  than  at  our  West 
European  allies. 

The  prospective  hot  summer  is  not  ex- 
pected to  Involve  West  Europe  to  any 
extensive  degree.  The  Kremlin,  according 
to  the  best  available  Information,  will  act 
through  its  Chinese  proxy  in  the  Far  East 
and  will  engage  in  an  extensive  propaganda 
maneuver  in  Latin  America  where  Pldel 
Castro,  whom  we  helped  establish  as  Cuba's 
dictator,  intends  to  make  that  country  a 
political  as  well  as  military  base  for  inter- 
national communism- 

The  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  serious. 
The  men  In  Peiping  are  convinced  that  if 
they  move  either  against  Formosa  or  against 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia  we 
will  be  compelled  by  our  commitments  as 
well  as  by  our  strategic  interests  in  the 
Pacific  to  rush  to  their  support  but  will  not 
employ  our  atomic  power.  They  remember 
only  too  well  the  way  we  acted  In  the  Korean 
war,  when  the  full  intervention  of  our  Air 
Force  was  withheld  after  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist legions  began  to  cross  the  Yalu 
River.  The  Air  Force  was  ordered  not  to 
molest  them  until  they  were  actually  in 
North  Korea  lest  we  enlarge  the  so-called 
police  action  into  world  war. 

Nothing  spectacular  Is  expected  until  early 
September.  The  monsoon  season  ends  only 
In  the  middle  of  August  and  the  electoral 
campaign  in  the  United  States  goes  into 
full  swing  in  September.  What  plays  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communists  is  the  fact 
that  conditions  in  Japan  are  highly  unfavor- 
able for  the  United  States  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  Chinese  Communists. 
backed  by  their  supporters  In  Japan,  can 
make  it  difficult  for  us  to  use  the  all-im- 
portant base  on  Okinawa. 

The  situation  in  South  Korea  is  not  one 
of  the  best.  The  well-intentioned  students, 
backed  by  our  State  Department,  deposed 
President  Rhee.  But  there  are  serious  fears 
in  the  Pentagon  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists may  succeed  in  exploiting  in  their 
own  Interests  the  fluid  conditions  which 
exist  presently  in  that  bastion  of  the  free 
world's  defense. 
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NUCLEAR   ENERGY   TESTING   BY 
WORLD  POWERS 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  much  impressed  by  an  article.  "The 
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One  Big  Decision."  written  by  the  na- 
tionally noted  and  syndicated  columnist, 
Joseph  Alsop.  under  the  banner  of  his 
column  "Matter  of  Pact."  This  article 
deals  withthe  acute  problem  of  nuclear 
energy  testing  by  world  powers  and  espe- 
cially the  critical  views  of  John  A. 
McCone.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  words  of  John  McCone  cannot  at 
any  time  be  taken  lightly.  He  is  one  of 
America's  best  informed  leaders  and  he 
has  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  particularly  U.S.  relations 
with  foreign  powers.  It  is  a  timely  com- 
mentary and  I  join  with  John  McCone  in 
the  warning  that  America  must  tread 
very  carefully  in  any  international  agree- 
ment with  Russia  on  nuclear  testing.  He 
is  convinced  that  the  Russians  are  al- 
ready violating  the  voluntary  moratori- 
um on  all  tests. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  this  article 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made 
a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mattee  or  Fact — the  One  Big  Decision 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Tbe  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlMlon,  John  A.  McCone.  Is  convinced  that 
the  Soviets  are  already  violating  the  volun- 
tary moratorium  on  all  nuclear  tests,  by 
conducting  secret  and  undetectable  tests 
underground.  With  his  usual  forthrlght- 
ness,  McCone  has  voiced  his  conviction  to 
the  American  policymakers  and  to  his  Brit- 
ish opposite  numbers  as  well. 

This  recnarkable  fact,  ascertained  in  Lon- 
don, rathn*  sharply  underlines  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  one  big.  Independent  decision 
that  President  Elsenhower  still  has  to  make 
before  he  leaves  the  White  House.  The 
President  may  have  other  decisions  forced 
upon  him,  by  renewed  Communist  aggres- 
sion at  Quemoy,  for  instance.  But  the 
failure  of  the  summit  has  left  him  with 
nothing  to  decide  on  his  own  hook,  except 
the  much  disputed  question  of  renewed 
American  nuclear  testing. 

Pew  really  major  American  policy  deci- 
sions In  recent  history  have  been  so  little 
understood  by  all  those  beyond  the  inmost 
policymaking  circle.  The  major  factors  may 
be  tentatively  listed  as  follows : 

First,  the  scientists,  with  their  usual 
hideous  industry,  have  found  new  ways  to 
conceal  nuclear  tests  underground,  mainly 
by  running  the  tests  in  big  holes.  This  dead- 
ens the  earthquake-like  effect  of  the  explo- 
sion. Hence  the  Soviets  may  well  be  cheat- 
ing the  test  moratorium,  as  Chairman 
McCone  believes,  provided  they  already  have 
the  big  holes,  which  almost  no  one  else 
believes. 

Second,  these  methods  of  concealment 
have  made  a  mockery  of  the  Geneva  system 
for  policing  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  which 
has  already  been  agreed  upon  In  principle 
by  the  Soviet  and  Western  negotiators. 
Even  the  British,  who  are  the  most  urgent 
advocates  of  a  ban  on  tests,  now  admit  that 
the  Geneva  system  can  be  fooled  by  weap- 
ons with  a  power  up  to  150  kllotons.  This 
means  that  a  completely  new  strategic  weap- 
ons system  can  be  developed,  in  miniature, 
by  concealed  tests. 

Third,  the  President,  at  his  last  Camp 
David  meeting  with  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, therefore  obtained  Macmillan's  support 
for  Jointly  conducted  underground  nuclear 
tests,  aimed  to  discover  the  best  ways  of 
Improving  the  Geneva  policing  system.  At 
Geneva    on    May    3.    the    Soviet    negotiator, 
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on  Tsarapkin,  also  gave  his  Govern- 
s  consent  In  principle  to  Joint  tests  for 
reseak'ch  purposes. 
Foprth,  Tsarapkin  has  now  withdrawn  his 
by  the  simple  device  of  insisting 
the  Soviets  must  "look  Into  the  black 
American  law  forbids  showing  a  bomb 
Soviets,  even  In  a  Joint  test  with  no 
scientific  research. 
Tsarapkin  thus  seems  to  have  re- 
the  position  taken  by  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Oromyko  after  the  failure  at 
summit.  In  their  farewell  talk. 
o  told  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Lloyd  that  he  still  hoped  for  useful 
from  the  nuclear  test  negotiations,  al- 
thoukh  he  condemned  the  disarmament  ne- 
gotiaftions  as  fruitless. 

the  British  still  cling  to  their  for- 
mer ^»of>es  for  a  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests, 
ineffectively   policed.      They   argue 
the   risk    will    not    be   excessive    if   the 
s  duration  is  only  2  years:   and  they 
that   the  political   gain   from   such   a 
may  be  considerable.     Therefore,  they 
iJmost  certainly  oppose  any  resumption 
A^ierican  underground  tests,  even  for  re- 
purposes.      They   fear,    in    fact,    that 
step    will    finally    disrupt    the    already 
palsied  negotiations  at  Geneva. 

Chairman    McCone    not   only    in- 
that  the  moratorium  on   tests  cannot 
in  force  indefinitely,  because  of  the 
Bvith  which  the  Soviets  can  cheat.     He 
nsists  that  underground   tests  for  re- 
purposes  are  tu-gently  needed,  since 
is  no  other  means  of  finding  out  how 
ij*prove    the   Geneva    protection    system. 
Together  with  every  other  American  policy- 
headed  by  the  President,  McCone  fur- 
insists   that  this  country  cannot  sign 
trefty  which  has  no  provisions  for  reliable 
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Such  is  the  appalling  tangle,  from  which 
the  1  Resident  Is  going  to  have  to  pull  out 
the  ttiread  of  decision.  If  he  decides  not  to 
resurie  underground  testing  for  research,  he 
will  in  effect  decide  to  defer  an  effective 
treat  r.  There  can  be  no  effective  treaty 
until  more  is  known  about  policing  under- 
grouid  tests. 

If  le  decides,  on  the  other  hand,  to  re- 
sume testing  for  research,  he  will  surely 
have  a  major  row  on  his  hands,  both  with 
the  Soviets  and  the  British.  And  all  the 
while  there  is  the  danger  of  Soviet  cheating, 
so  strongly  emphasized  by  Chairman  Mc- 
Cone. which  requires  examination  in  a  sec- 
ond rkport. 


:'LANES  AND  RECONNAISSANCE 
SATELLITES 


BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  David 

i^nce.  in  his  column  which  appeared 

Washington  Star  of  June  7,  dis- 

aspects  of  the  overflight  situa- 

nvolving  U-2  planes  or  reconnais- 

satellites.     His  comments.  I  feel, 

tjiought-provoking  and  I  commend 

to    my    colleagues    here    in    the 


difference   between  an   artificial 
taking    pictures    and    making 
sweeps   over   the   coun- 
lof  the  world  presents  little  or  no 
differ  ;nce   than   the   U-2   plane   flights 
lussia  and  other  countries.     Both 
2  planes  and  the  satellites  are  un- 
and  their  basic  mission  is  recon- 
atice  and  surveillance   rather  than 
It  must  be  of  concern  to  all 
since  the  suspension  of  the  U-2 
overflights  and  before  an  adequate  recon- 
naissa  nee  satellite  system  is  developed, 
Ijhis  country  and  other  free  nations 
world  have  no  adequate  detection 
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method  against  possible  surprise  attack. 
We  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  recon- 
naissance flights  are  not  being  made  by 
Ru  ^ia  at  the  present  time,  and  the  only 
intelligent  way  of  preventing  a  surprise 
attack  would  be  to  ban  all  reconnaissance 
flights  by  international  agreement.  If 
an  international  agreement  is  not  pos- 
sible then  our  only  recourse  is  to  secure 
adequate  information  regarding  Russian 
military  intentions  by  all  methods  pos- 
sible, including  reconnaissance  flights. 
As  it  stands  now,  we  are  restricted  and 
immobilized.  Russia  has  demanded  and 
received  guarantees  that  we  will  not  at- 
tempt overflights  but  they  have  given  no 
assurances  that  their  spy  activities  aie 
curtailed  or  stopp>ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  to  include  Mr.  Lawrences  article 
on  this  vital  subject  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Right  or  DErENsivE  Surveillance — No  Legal 
Ban  oif  Watch  Flights  Found  in  Inter- 
national Agreement 

(  By  David  Lawrence ) 
If  U-2  flights  are  not  soon  resumed.  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  will  have  won  his  biggest  vic- 
tory over  the  West.  For  without  giving  In 
return  a  single  concession,  the  Soviets  have 
achieved  the  grounding  of  American  recon- 
naissance planes. 

This  means  that  a  surprise  attack  now  can 
be  mounted  without  previous  detection  of 
those  measures  of  mobilization  that  would 
precede  such  an  attack  and  which  can  be 
photographed  from  the  air.  The  U-2  planes 
by  their  constant  surveillance  can  furnish 
information  that  an  attack  is  coming. 

Why,  It  Is  being  asked  here,  should  the 
Soviets  be  Insured  against  detection?  If 
they  were  ready  to  agree  to  a  program  that 
would  bind  both  sides  to  refrain  from  recon- 
nal5.sance.  there  would  be  logic  in  their  posi- 
tion, but  no  such  proposal  has  been  made  by 
Moscow.  Indeed.  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  mainly 
concerned  now  about  an  extension  of  our 
self-imposed  ban.  He  says  the  present  sus- 
pension lasts  only  u.itll  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States  comes  into  office  on  Janu- 
;iry  20  next  and  he  wants  pledges  beyond  that 
date  In  other  words,  he  wants  to  make 
permanent  the  military  disadvantage  from 
which  the  United  States  now  suffers. 

There  is  a  difference  between  espionage 
and  surveillance.  In  the  latter  case  the 
military  forces  of  a  nation  feel  they  have  a 
right  at  a  critical  time  to  observe  the  enemy 
forces  Under  international  law  there  is  to- 
day technically  a  condition  of  peace  be- 
tvccn  Russia  and  the  United  States,  but 
actually  there  is  a  cold  war.  and  threats  of 
attack  have  been  made  repeatedly  by  the 
Soviet  Premier.  So  there  is  every  right  to 
make  reconnaissance  flights  as  a  defense 
measure 

Just  how  high  above  the  e".rth  is  a  flight 
a  mere  act  of  Justified  observation,  as,  for 
instance,  with  a  satellite  that  carries  cam- 
eras, and  when  is  it  a  spy  flight?  Senator 
John  Stennis  of  Mississippi,  Democrat,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  has  Just 
made  a  speech  calling  attention  to  an  article 
written  by  G.  Zadorozhnyi.  a  Russian  expert. 
In  October  1957.  for  the  newspaper  Soviet 
Russia,  in  which  he  says  : 

•The  artificial  satellite,  on  the  flight 
around  the  earth,  passes  over  the  territory 
of  practically  all  countries.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  contemporary  international 
law.  the  sovereignty  of  each  state  extends 
to  all  the  airspace  above  that  state.  In  prac- 
tice,  however,   up   to  now  the   question   of 
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sovereignty  over  air  space  has  been  con- 
cerned only  with  the  lower  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  distances  12  to  18  miles  from 
the  earth  within  the  limits  of  maximum  as- 
cent ceiling  of  present-day  airplanes." 

But  the  International  agreements  do  not 
forbid  the  use  of  the  air  by  unarmed  planes 
at  any  height.  The  United  States,  therefore, 
can  Justify  its  U-2  flights  because  Its  planes 
carried  no  weapons  of  war  and  have  been 
in  every  sense  unarmed.  Are  the  Russians 
poing  to  argue  that  no  such  planes  now  can 
fly  over  another  nation's  territory  because 
mere  transport  of  photographic  apparatus 
ts  a  violation  of  a  nation's  sovereignty?  If 
they  do.  then  they.  In  effect,  wlU  be  aban- 
doning their  own  doctrine  and  saying  that 
their  own  satellites  hereafter  cannot  tra- 
verse any  other  nation's  airspace. 

The  Soviet  writer,  quoted  above,  also  cited 
many  Western  experts  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  the  air  Is  free.    He  declared: 

"The  contents  of  all  these  articles  de- 
cidedly refute  the  assertions  of  some  Western 
circles  that  the  Soviet  earth  satellite 
allegedly  violates  International  law  and  even 
all  but  threatens  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  opinion  of  aU  these  (Western) 
specialist!  comes  to  this:  That  there  is  noth- 
ing in  either  customary  international  law 
or  international  conventions  which  would  be 
violated  by  the  program  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year." 

But  how  high  up  Is  a  flight  scientific,  and 
how  low  must  it  be  to  be  considered  military 
and  engaged  in  spying?  Tixe  camera 
knows  uo  altitude  limits.  The  satellites  now 
in  orbit  have  been  taking  pictures  of  mili- 
tary installations. 

If,  therefore,  reconnaissance  flights  are  to 
be  stopped  altogether,  It  must  be  by  Inter- 
national agreement.  Why  should  the 
United  States  suspend  U-2  flights  and  give 
Russia  a  military  advantage?  This  question 
is  worrying  military  men  generally,  but  It 
m.lght  well  begin  to  worry  everybody  else 
because  for  nearly  4  years,  the  U-3  has 
protected  America  against  surprise  attack. 
What  will  protect  America  now?  That's  the 
question  Involved  In  the  growing  demand  for 
a  restmiptlon  of  U-2  flights  or  at  least  an 
agreement  that  will  bind  the  Russians  to 
open  Inspection  so  that  no  preparation  will 
be  made  for  surprise  attack. 


ADVERTISING  CODE  FOR  DECENCY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years  Americans  have  wit- 
nessed a  steady  Increase  in  the  flow  of 
obscene  literature  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a 
problem  which  Is  generally  recognized 
by  responsible  citizens,  but  very  little 
has  been  done  to  remedy  the  situation. 

I  am  certainly  pleased  to  note  that  at 
least  two  of  this  country's  great  news- 
papers have  taken  a  decisive  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  setting  up  an  adver- 
tising code  for  decency.  I  refer  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

In  an  editorial  which  aj^ieared  in 
Mcmday's  edition  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  publisher  William  Loeb 
pays  tribute  to  the  Enquirer  for  Its  ac- 
tion in  this  regard.  Mr.  Loeb  outlines 
the  advertising  code  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  newspaper  to  following. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  interested 
in  this  serious  problem  for  some  time, 
and  I  am  sure  m&ny  of  my  colleagues 
would  find  Mr.  Loeb's  editorial  very  in- 
formative. Therefore,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  (NJi.)  Union  Leader, 
June  6,  1900] 

ASVBITISUIC  CODX  FOE  DK^ENCT 

One  at  the  great  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  whose  pub- 
lisher is  Roger  H.  Perger,  is  as  disturbed  as 
we  are  atx>ut  the  amount  of  filthy  moving 
picture  and  theater  advertising  constantly 
being  offered  nowadays  to  U.S.  newspwipers. 

The  Enquirer  decided  to  do  something 
about  it  so  it  sent  a  notice  to  its  advertisers 
that  it  would  take  advertising  only  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  set  of  principles  printed 
below: 

"AKTWORK    0«    ILLUSTRATION 

"No  illustration  will  be  accepted  In  amuse- 
ment advertisements  which  states.  Implies  or 
suggests  conduct  which  by  normal  standards 
Is  considered  to  be  morally  and/or  socially 
unacceptable.  Specifically,  Illustrations  such 
as  these  will  not  be  accepted: 

"1.  Pictures  of  persons  in  compromising 
positions. 

"2.  Pictures  of  persons  shown  In  a  state  of 
dress  or  undress  which  might  be  construed 
as  suggestive. 

"3.  Pictures  showing  alcohol  beverage 
bottles  or  narcotic  drugs  or  narcotic  Instru- 
ments along  with  persons  portrayed  In  com- 
promising positions. 

"4.  Pictures  portraying  a  high  state  of  vio- 
lence. 

"5.  Any  other  pictures  which  portray  con- 
duct generally  Immoral  or  contrary  to  estab- 
lished modes.  In  this  connection,  condtict 
and  dress  that  might  normally  be  encoun- 
tered on  the  street  or  In  a  public  place  at  the 
time  portrayed  by  the  picture  will  be  used 
as  the  standard  for  Judging  illustrations. 

"COTT  OR  AD  content 

"(a)  No  copy  or  headline  will  be  accepted 
in  amusement  advertisements  which  states. 
Implies  or  Is  suggestive  of  conduct  which  by 
normal  standards  Is  considered  to  be  morally 
and  /or  socially  unacceptable. 

"Specifically,  matter  such  as  the  following 
will  not  be  accepted : 

"1.  Copy  which  might  tend  to  stimulate 
an  unnatural  or  unwholesome  attitude  to- 
ward or  Interest  in  sex  violence,  alcohol  con- 
sumption, narcotics,  immorality  ot  perver- 
sion. 

"2.  Copy  which  uses  the  device  of  double 
meanings  applied  to  any  of  the  above-named 
situations  where  such  double  meanings  may 
tend  to  convey  an  Impression  spedflcally  re- 
stricted in  these  standards. 

"(b)  Any  illustration  or  quotation  used  in 
an  advertisement  in  a  way  which  Implies 
that  It  Is  part  of  the  show,  must  be  a  part  of 
the  show  as  It  Is  exblblted  locally. 

"gknerai. 

"Any  advertising  will  be  declined  which 
the  Enquirer  deems  to  be  morally  or  socially 
unfit  for  publication  in  its  columns." 

Our  own  newspaper,  wiiich  has  long  prac- 
tk;ed  what  Enquirer  preaches  and  practices, 
la  heartened  and  encouraged  that  other 
newspapers  throughout  the  Unltad  States  are 
trying  vigorously  to  put  an  end  to  obscene 
advertising  and  to  refuse  to  disseminate 
more  of  it. 

We  not  only  congratulate  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  but  are  going  to  give  it  the  highest 
praise  we  possibly  can — by  adopting  this  code 
for  this  newspaper  also. 

We  will  try  otir  hardest  to  follow  this  code 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  No  one  la  in- 
fallible and  we  may  have  an  oocaaicnial  lapse, 
but  with  our  advertisers'  and  readera'  htip 
we  will  try  to  live  up  to  these  high  principles 
so  boldly  set  forth  by  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

WnxxAX  IjObb, 

PmhIUKer. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMISSION 
ON  INTERSTATE  CRIME 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  LMr.  McClellanI  and 
myself  I  introduce  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  establish  a  National  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Interstate  Crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  biU  (S.  3645)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
state Crime,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kefauver 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  MoClkixam),  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
feired  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
declaration  of  polict 

Section  1,  Crime,  particularly  in  Its  or- 
ganized aspects,  has  become  increasingly  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  the  Nation.  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  a  continuing  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  organized  crime  which,  ttecause  of 
its  Interstate  character,  is  t>eyond  tlie  power 
of  any  State  to  fully  and  effectively  combat. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
a  continuing  study  should  be  made  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  Federal  laws  in 
dealing  with  crime,  and  that  a  central  body 
charged  with  making  such  a  study  should 
assist  the  various  departments  cmd  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  coordinate  their  ac- 
tivities, wherever  possible,  to  ^ectively  sup- 
press and  combat  the  spread  of  crime 
through  the  instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
commerce. 

ESTABLISRIIZNT     OF     THE     NATIONAL     ADVISORY 
COMldSSION      ON      INT^USTATC      CRIME 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Interstate 
Crime  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Oommission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of 
seven  members,  five  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
two,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  ot  Investigation,  to  serve  ex  oaclo. 

(c)  Bach  membo-  of  the  Oommission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Preeldent  shall  serve  for  a 
term  of  two  years;  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  wlilch  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
vacancy  in  the  Oommission  shall  not  affect 
its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the  aame 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  Sendee  of  an  individual  solely  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  not  be 
considered  as  service  or  employment  bring- 
ing such  individual  within  the  provisions 
of  section  281,  283.  284,  434.  or  1914  of  Utle 
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18  of  the  United  States  Ckxie,  or  section  190 
or  the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man from  among  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President. 

(f)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  serving  thereon  pursuant  to  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

COMPENSATION     OT     MEMBERS     OF     THE 
COM  SCISSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Members  of  the  Commission 
who  are  not  serving  In  any  other  office  of 
the  United  States  shall  each  receive  $50  per 
dlem  when  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  duties  vested  In  the  Commission, 
plus  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by 
them  In  the  i>erformance  of  such  duties. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  serving  in  another  office  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  compensation  in 
addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
in  such  other  office,  but  they  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  the  duties  vested  in  +he 
Commission. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

3ec.  4.  The  Commission  shall  make  a  full. 
complete,  and  continuing  study  and  investi- 
gation of — 

(1)  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  organized  crime  utilizes  the  facili- 
ties of  interstate  commerce  in  furtherance  of 
acts  which  are  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  identity  of  the  persons, 
firms,  or  corporations  so  utilizing  the  facili- 
ties of  interstate  commerce,  and  the  nature 
of  the  facilities  so  utilized; 

(3)  the  manner  In  which,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  organized  crime  utilizes  interstate 
facilities,  or  otherwise  operates  in  interstate 
commerce,  for  corrupt  purposes  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State; 

(3)  new  devices,  methods,  and  technicali- 
ties employed  by  those  utilizing  the  facilities 
of  Interstate  commerce  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  operations  of  organized  crime  in 
Interstate  commerce; 

(5)  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  persons  who  have  engaged,  or  who 
are  presently  engaged,  in  organized  crime 
have  infiltrated  lawful  business  enterprise; 
and 

(6)  the  adequacy  of  the  parole,  probation, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  United 
States  with  particular  reference  to  the  pos- 
sible reduction  of  crime  and  the  removal  of 
its  causes. 

STATF   or   THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  comj>ensation 
of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  advisable  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1940,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized for  the  departments  by  section  15 
of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810) 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  per  diem  for 
individuals. 

POWERS    op    THE    COMMISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,     correspondence,     memoranda,     pa- 


pers, iud  documents  as  the  Commission  or 
such  Bubcommlttee  or  member  may  deem 
advisi  ble.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missi' ii,  of  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly 
desigiated  member,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  such  Chairman  or 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
192-194),  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
fkilure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with 
sjbpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned 
authority  of  this  section 
The  various  departments  and  agen- 
the  Government  shall  cooperate  with 
dommlssion   In  the  exchange  of    Infor- 
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The  Commission  may  assist  State  and 
law  enforcement  officers  and  agencies 
i^pplylng    Information    concerning    the 
of    criminals    in    Interstate    com- 
by  providing  legal  and  other  assist - 
at    the    request    of    such    officers    and 
by    maintaining    a    file    of    source 
materjlal.   and   by  such  other  means  as   the 
Comr^isslon  may  determine  to  be  advisable 

expenses  of  the  commission 

7.  There  are  hereby  authorized   to  be 

out    of    any    money    in    the 

Treasury   not   otherwise   appropriated,    such 

as  may  be  necessary  for  the   purpose 

irylng  out  the  provisions  of  this   Act; 

that   not  to  exceed  $75,000  shall   be 

pproJ)rlated  for  such  purpose  for   the  first 

year  after  the  date  of  enactment 

Act. 
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to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 

beginning  of  each  regular  session  of 
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Mr  KEPAUVER.     Mr.  President.  I  am 
prouq   to   be   associated   with   the   dis- 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
J  in  the  sponsoring  of  the  bill 
has  just  been  sent  to  the  desk  to 
ish  a  National  Advisory  Commis- 
Interstate  Ci-ime. 
Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr.  Mc- 
1  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
short  period  remaining  in  this  ses- 
(loes  not  give  sufBcient  time  for  its 
consideration    and    passage.    We 
however,  decided  to  file  the  bill  in 
that  it  may  receive  the  study  and 
of  all  of  the  appropriate  corn- 
agencies  of  the  executive  de- 
and  the  State  and  local  agen- 
i^terested  in  crime  prevention  and 
general  public. 

have  no  pride  of  authorship.   Early 
next  session  it  is  our  plan  to  bring 
all  the  thinking  and  suggestions 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
and  to  press  for  the  pas- 
a  suitable  bill, 
interest  in  the  problem  grows  out 
hearings  and  reports  on  the  Se- 
Cammittee  to  Study  Crime  in  Inter- 
Commerce  in  1950  and  1951.     In 
committee  hearings  we  found  that 
4nly    were    there    strong    criminal 
in  many  cities  and  communitie.s. 
tt^ere  were  many  interstate  ties  deal- 
gambling,  narcotics,  murder,  and 
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other  crimes.  We  found  also  that  there 
was  an  infiltration  of  racket  elements 
in  some  few  businesses  and  labor  organi- 
zations. 

The  investigating  committee  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  McClbllan]  Is  the  chairman, 
and  which  has  done  such  outstanding 
work,  has  exposed  to  a  large  extent  rack- 
eteering in  some  few  labor  organizations 
and  in  some  few  biisinesses. 

Their  recommendations  have  been 
made,  and  corrective  legislation  dealing 
with  many  parts  of  the  matters  that 
have  been  uncovered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  interest  have  been  passed  by 
Congre&s. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
have  di.scussed  this  matter  a  great  deal. 
There  needs  to  be  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment an  advisory  commission,  which 
will  keep  abreast  of  developments  and 
of  the  growth  of  methods  and  elements, 
and  whatever  they  may  be  doing,  which 
will  help  coorxiinate  the  activities  of  the 
various  investigating  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  which  will 
bring  together  State  and  local  groups, 
and  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  com- 
bating this  evil,  and  which  will  also  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  from  time 
to  time,  in  order  to  prevent  and  to  re- 
duce to  a  minimum  the  evils  that  were 
found  by  the  committee  of  which  Sen- 
ator McClellan  is  chairman,  and  those 
found  by  the  Committee  on  Organized 
Crime,  of  which  I  had  the  privilege  of 
being  chairman.  Constant  and  eternal 
vigilance  Is  necessary,  not  only  by  con- 
gressional committees,  but  by  some  or- 
ganization set  up  which  Is  In  a  position 
to  continue  these  studies. 

Back  In  1952,  in  the  81st  Congress, 
and  in  some  later  Ccmgresses,  I  intro- 
duced, with  other  members  of  the  Crime 
Commission,  bills  along  this  line.  These 
bills  were  objected  to  by  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  on  the  ground  that  they  might 
Interfere  with  their  work  and  might 
create  some  superenf  or  cement  agencies. 

That  Is  not  the  Intention  of  the  bill 
we  are  sponsoring  today.  The  bill  has 
as  ex  ofBcio  members  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  so  that  their  work 
would  be  coordinated,  and  any  sugges- 
tions or  recommendations  to  make  it  a 
more  acceptable  bill  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  to  the  other  agencies  will, 
of  course,  be  welcome. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  during  the  re- 
maining sessions  of  this  Congress,  the 
committees  will  study  this  bill,  so  that 
in  the  days  ahead  before  the  next  ses- 
sion we  may  have  a  discussion  of  it 
among  the  many  groups  and  people  who 
are  interested  in  public  law  enforcement, 
and  better  Information  as  to  what  the 
racketeering  elements  are  doing  and  as 
to  their  methods. 

Many  worthwhile  suggestions  have 
come  as  to  the  need  of  a  solution  like 
this  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  Is  so  well  versed 
currently  in  the  problem.  I  know  that 
his  woid  and  his  opinion  about  it  will 
carry  great  weight. 

Again  let  me  say  that  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  In  the  sponsor.ship 
of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
regarding  this  proposed  legislation.  As 
he  has  pointed  out.  In  the  course  of  the 
investigation  he  conducted  early  in  the 
1950's.  the  investigation  with  respect  to 
organized  crime  in  this  country,  his 
committee  found  that  we  have  a  very 
serious  national  problem  in  this  area. 
The  work  and  findings  of  the  Senate 
Felect  Committee  on  Improper  Activi- 
ties in  Labor  and  Management  Relations 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  chairman  has 
not  only  confirmed  but  has  emphasized 
the  need  for  remedial  action  in  this 
field. 

I  believe  that  wc  are  all  advised  that 
the  increase  in  major  crimes  in  this 
country  is  now  increasing,  percentage- 
wise, four  times  faster  than  the  in- 
crease in  our  population.  That  is  alarm- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  investigations 
made  by  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
Investigating  Improper  Activities  in 
Labor  and  Management  Relations,  we 
found  that  there  were  organized  groups 
operating  across  State  lines,  infiltrating 
into  business  and  labor  organizations, 
and  carrying  on  a  systematic  and  very 
profitable  entei-prise  in  various  aspects 
of  crime. 

This  is  not  just  a  problem  for  the 
Senate;  for  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
to  which  committee  I  assume  the  bill 
will  be  referred.  It  is  not  only  a  prob- 
lem for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  a  problem  for  Congress,  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  This 
rapid  Increase  In  crime  is  a  condition 
which,  in  my  estimation,  creates  one  of 
the  greatest  internal  dangers  with  which 
our  country  is  confronted.  Organized 
crime  must  be  stopped ;  it  must  be  dealt 
with  effectively,  or  decent  .society  and 
law  and  order  cannot  long  prevail. 

It  is  a  job  for  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  and  for  all  of  us. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  not  intended, 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
pointed  out,  to  in  any  way  place  author- 
ity in  the  commission  it  would  establish 
which  would  usurp  the  authority  and 
powers  which  are  now  vested  in  existing 
law-enforcement  agencies,  such  as  in 
the  FBI.  or  the  Justice  Department.  In- 
stead, it  is  Intended  to  find  ways  to 
implement  their  functions,  and  to  fortify 
and  reinforce  them  in  the  job  that  is 
their  responsibility  today,  and  not  to 
diminish  or  detract  from  their  author- 
ity in  any  way.  The  bill  propo.ses  that 
the  Chief  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  Attorney  General  are 
to  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion. In  other  words,  what  we  seek  is 
not  to  interfere  or  to  obstruct  or  hinder 
in  any  way  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties they  now  have,  but  we  seek  to  give 
them,  instead,  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion, and  to  bring  to  them  an  imple- 
mentation they  need  to  have  in  order 
that  they  may  do  a  more  effective  job. 

I  hope,  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  that  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  will  become 
Interested  and  give  some  study  to  this 
proposal,  and  give  to  us  other  ideas  and 
suggestions  which  might  assist  and  be 
helpful  in  dealing  effectively  with  this 
problem.    We  need  to  get  enacted,  not 


later  than  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, legislation  which  will  be  effective 
and  move  in  the  direction  of  remedying 
some  of  the  unwholesome  conditions 
which  now  prevail  in  many  sections  of 
our  country  where  organized  crime  now 
prevails,  flourishes,  and  Is  Increasing  at 
an  alarming  and  dangerous  rate. 

This  bill  does  not  go  quite  as  far  as 
I  should  like  for  it  to.  I  do  not  think 
its  provisions  are  wholly  adequate,  but 
it  will  serve  as  the  basis  of  study  and 
for  committee  hearings  from  which  no 
doubt  a  better  bill  can  and  will  be  draft- 
ed and  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  made  a  very  forceful  and  knowl- 
edgeable statement  concerning  the 
dreadful  increase  of  crime  which  Is  tak- 
ing place  in  this  country,  and  which  we 
all  agree  must  be  changed  in  every 
way  possible.  He.  of  course,  has  had 
a  very  immediate  experience  with  a 
great  many  a.spects  of  the  problem. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out.  In 
addition,  that  many  private  citizens  and 
local  and  State  governments  are  to  be 
complimented  upon  the  fact  that  they 
have  formed  local  crime  commissions 
to  study  the  problems  in  theii-  com- 
munities or  their  States  to  expose  the 
criminal  "lement.  They  have  organized 
tlicmselvcs  together  In  a  national 
organization. 

However,  one  of  their  great  needs  is 
to  have  some  nucleus  In  the  Federal 
Government,  in  the  nature  of  a  National 
Advisory  Crime  Commission,  around 
which  they  can  work,  in  order  to  receive 
help  in  their  job:  a  commission  which 
can  furnish  them  information  that 
might  not  othei'wlse  be  available.  It 
is  frequently  found  that  a  criminal  in 
one  section  of  the  countiT  will  change 
Us  name,  go  to  another  section  of  the 
country,  and  start  in  business  all  over 
again,  without  the  people  in  the  second 
place  knowing  him. 

Al.'^o,  the  coordination  and  the  bring- 
ing together  of  Information  in  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  and  from  the 
various  places  where  it  can  be  secured 
is  another  very  important  task. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  realize  that 
while  wc  do  not  want  to  interfere  In 
their  work,  we  believe  something  else 
ought  to  be  done;  and  we  hope  that  if 
all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  not 
satisfactory,  they  will  make  recom- 
mendations which  will  Improve  It. 


STUDY    OF    STATUS    OF    TEST    BAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that  a 
study  is  being  undertaken  of  the  cur- 
rent status  of  the  Geneva  test  ban  nego- 
tiations in  an  effort  to  make  an  objective 
determination  as  to  why  there  has  been 
so  little  progress  in  them  In  recent  weeks. 
The  study  will  include  an  analysis  of 
the  status  of  each  of  25  Issues  which  are 
yet  to  be  resolved.  The  study  may  show 
the  degree  to  which  each  side  is  at- 
tempting to  expedite  the  reaching  of 
agreement. 


In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  a 
number  of  reports  that  one  side  or  the 
other  has  been  stalling  in  the  negotia- 
tions. I  think  that  before  charges  and 
countercharges  are  made  we  should 
have  a  good  look  at  the  record  of  the 
negotiations.  If  possible,  the  study  will 
be  completed  before  the  end  of  Congress 
and,  therefore,  would  be  available  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  DISARMAMENT 
SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARING  ON  SO- 
VIET    DISARMAMENT     PROPOSAI. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  on  Friday,  June  10.  at  10 
a.m.  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament  will  hold  an 
executive  hearing  to  discuss  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Defense  the  recent  proposal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  disarmament.  Mr. 
Philip  Farley,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Disarmament  and 
Atomic  Einergy,  will  give  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  State  on  the  Soviet 
proposal,  communicated  to  the  United 
Nations  on  June  2. 

The  Soviet  proposal  contains  elements 
that  can  be  interpreted  as  concessions  to 
the  Western  view  of  how  arms  control 
should  proceed.  It  also  contains  parts 
which  look  primarily  like  pure  propa- 
ganda. 

Regarding  the  former — that  Is,  pos- 
sible concessions  to  the  Western  view- 
point— the  Soviet  proposal  for  the  first 
time  suggests  a  joint  study  of  ways  to 
halt  the  production  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial for  weapons  purposes  and  ways  to 
reduce  national  stockpiles  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  proposal  for  the 
first  time  eliminates  reference  to  Com- 
munist China  in  suggesting  the  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces.  The  Soviet  pro- 
posal for  the  first  time  suggests  the  need 
for  a  joint  study  of  ways  In  which  the 
United  Nations  and  its  members  will 
keep  peace  under  conditions  of  sub- 
stantial disarmament.  The  Soviet  pro- 
posal suggests  that  on  substantive  mat- 
ters voting  be  based  on  a  two-thirds 
majority  rather  than  unanimity. 

I  add,  that  may  be  a  very  singular 
concession  from  the  original  Soviet 
position. 

The  Soviet  proposal,  furthermore, 
gives  more  details  on  the  question  of 
control  measures  than  has  been  con- 
tained in  any  previous  proposal.  These 
details  of  the  Soviet  proposal  which  I 
have  cited  could  be  viewed  as  changes  in 
the  Soviet  position. 

But  there  are  also  aspects  of  the  Soviet 
proposal  which  look  more  like  propa- 
ganda than  serious  moves  to  reach 
agreement.  For  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  still  couches  Its  plan  for  complete 
and  general  disarmament  In  the  form  of 
a  package  which  cannot  be  divided  Into 
specific  steps  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion. It  was  only  2'/2  years  ago  when  I 
was  criticizing  the  U.S.  Government 
for  having  a  package  plan  which 
was  too  Impractical  to  constitute  a 
meaningful  negotiating  proposal.  The 
same,  but  only  more  so,  can  now  be  said 
of  the  Soviet  proposal  which,  in  effect. 
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says  take  it  all  or  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  done.  If  the  Soviets  stick  to 
this  position  there  is  little  expectation 
that  progress  can  be  made. 

The  Soviet  proposal  has  a  time  sched- 
ule for  4  years.  This  is  another  part  of 
the  proposal  which  smacks  of  propa- 
ganda and  insincerity.  Given  painful 
and  plentiful  experiences  with  the 
Sov-iets  in  negotiating  any  agreement  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  complete  and  gen- 
eral disarmament  could  ever  be  negoti- 
ated, much'  less  put  into  effect,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  4  years.  Of  course,  the  Soviets 
might  also  change  their  tactics,  as  they 
can  so  easily  do — a  smile  one  day  and  a 
tirade  the  next — but  they  never  seem  to 
negotiate  fast  on  anything. 

I  think  we  have  to  understand,  what- 
ever our  negotiations  with  the  Soviets, 
they  will  be  tedious  and  time  consimiing, 
and  they  will  require  great  patience  and 
perseverance  on  our  part. 

In  essence,  the  Soviet  proposal  should 
be  examined  and  discussed  to  see 
whether  it  contains  elements  which 
might  affect  U.S.  policy. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
one  of  the  so-called  Soviet  concessions. 
That  is  the  one  about  not  mentioning 
Communist  China  in  proposals  for  a  re- 
duction of  armed  forces.  The  State  De- 
partment may  be  pleased  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  now  omitting  reference  to  Com- 
munist China  in  disarmament  proposals. 
Since  1957  the  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  include  Communist  China  in  its 
arms  control  schemes.  We  do  this  to 
avoid  the  unpleasant  problem  of  p>os- 
sibly  having  to  negotiate  with  a  country 
we  do  not  recognize.  But  if  the  State 
Department  is  pleased,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  regard  the  omission  of  Communist 
China  as  a  big  concession.  I  do  not  like 
the  thought  of  leaving  Communist  China 
out  of  arms  control  arrangements.  I  do 
not  want  to  create  a  loophole  through 
which  the  Communists  might  violate  an 
arms  control  agreement  without  fear  of 
detection. 

We  must  face  a  major  question  of 
policy:  Do  we  wish  to  proceed  with 
agreements  dealing  with  armaments  and 
arms  control  without  the  participation 
of  Communist  China? 

The  other  day  Premier  Chou  En-lai 
said  at  a  press  conference  in  Cambodia, 
in  answer  to  a  question: 

For  the  first  question.  If  China  Is  Invited 
to  take  part  In  the  big-power  disarmament 
conference  while  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  U  not  recognized,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
consider  the  matter.  How  can  one  who  Is 
not  recofcnlBed  go  to  attend  a  conference 
with  those  who  do  not  recognize  him.  Thla 
Is  Inconceivable.  It  was  more  than  3  years 
ago,  I  think,  when  I  was  told  by  a  friend 
that  President  Elsenhower  also  said  that  thla 
was  illogical. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing what  President  Eisenhower  said. 
I  am  not  one  to  accept  the  statement  of 
a  Communist  leader  as  a  fact.  I  wish 
to  make  it  equally  clear  that  technically 
it  is  possible  to  negotiate  disarmament 
proposals  without  official  recognition. 
This  can  be  done.  The  statement  of 
Premier  Chou-En-lai  necessitates  care- 
ful attention  by  our  Government. 

I  remain  hopeful  that  our  Government 
will  be  able  to  face  up  to  these  questions 
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They  cannot  be  postponed 
forever. 
President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
disarmament  proposals  at  Ge- 
he  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
of  the  United  States  are  made 
the  siibject  of  xuibehevable  abuse  and 
condemnation  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
Soviet  Union.  I  have  said  in  com- 
,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate, 
something  which  was  to  be  ex- 
once  the  Premier  of  the  Soviets 
sboken  as  he  did  at  Paris,  when 
sitnmit  conference  broke  up. 

Khrushchev  has  made  it  his 
it  Is  a  nasty  business — 
to  condemn,  to  abuse  the 
of  the  United  States.    He  does 
what  we  think.    He  is  attempt- 
make  the  United  States  look  bad 
other  areas  of  the  world. 

my  colleagues  understand  this 

typical  tactic  of  a  Bol.^hevik  and 

(lommunist     Anyone  who  does  not 

to  agree  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  is 

sibject  of  his   outbursts.     Anyone 

ouches   a  sensitive   nerve   of   Mr. 

Khruihchev  is  the  subject  of  his  out- 

I  ought  to  know.     I  suffered — 

with  no  great  pain — the  condem- 

of  the  Soviet  Premier.    Everyone 

stands  up  to  him  does  so. 
Khrushchev  seeks  at  this  particu- 
ra(om?nt   to  influence   world   public 
in  Japan,  in  India,  in  Indonesia, 
Africa  and  in  Latin  America. 

Khrushchev's  attack  upon  the 
of   the  United   States   is  de- 
as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
effort  to   humiliate — to   literally 
the  United  States  of  America  by 
iind  by  propaganda,  in  order  to  un- 
dermine our  position. 

not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  Mr. 
I    think    th?re    have    been 
which  have  happened  in  recent 
— in  fact,  in  recent  years — which 
neces-itate  careful  analysis  by  some  of 
md  out  of  the  Congress.    It  is  not 
of  a  patriot  to  agree  with  every- 
which  is  done.    It  is  the  responsi- 
i)f  Members  of  Congress  to  examine 
natters  objectively  and  if  need  be, 
cri  icize,  and  to  suggest  alternatives. 
have  not  severely  criticized  the  F*resi- 
>ecause  of  what  happened  at  the 
I  think  it  was  unwise  that  the 
continued  prior  to  the  sum- 
ccjnference.    This  has  all  been  gone 
the  committees,  but  I  think  it 
to  be  made  crystal  clear  that  the 
Chair*ian  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  it  his  busi- 
I  repeat,  a  nasty  and  dirty 
carry   on   a   campaign   of 
viliflc4tion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
I,  for  one,  resent  it.    I,  for  one, 
it  publicly  and  privately. 

the  people  of  the  United  States 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  na- 
unity,  to  be  sure,  but.  al^o  more 
of  the  need  for  a  careful 
evaluajtion  of  our  foreign  policy  step  by 
step,  !o  as  not  to  permit  ourselves,  in 
emotiqn  and  passion,  to  lose  sight  of  our 
ve. 

objective  in  this  world  is  the  ex- 
of  the  areas  of  freedom.  Our 
objective  Is  our  own  security  and  the 
securi  y  of  other  peoples.    Our  objective 
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is  not  only  to  stop  the  movement  of 
communism  into  new  areas,  but  also  to 
help  people  who  are  presently  the  cap- 
tives of  commimism  to  gain  some  de- 
gree of  freedwn  and  independence  as  in- 
dividuals, as  peoples,  and  as  nations. 

We  want  to  do  this  peacefully  and  in 
a  manner  which  will  not  bring  the  catas- 
trophe of  war.  Therefore  I  hope  every 
statement  that  is  made  by  any  respon- 
sible American  public  official,  civilian  or 
military,  will  lend  itself  to  the  fulfillment 
of  our  objective  of  freedom  with  peace, 
but  peace  with  honor,  and  that  we  shall 
seek  at  all  times  to  help  people  who 
desire  to  help  them.selves,  to  help  tho-e 
who  have  [trave  problems  today,  and  '.vho 
need  our  assistance. 

Let  us  not  permit  Mr,  Khru.«hchev's 
personal  attack  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  any  way  to  move  us 
off  the  target — the  target  of  a  better 
world,  a  world  In  which  men  and  women 
can  be  free  and  really  enjoy  ?ome  degree 
of  what  we  call  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Klirushchev  wants  to  get  u.s  into 
a  name-calling  contest.  I  for  one  hop? 
we  shall  not  indulge  in  such  activity  I 
suggest  that  we  be  ourselves.  While  it 
is  mi^rhty  difficult  to  absorb  this  kind  of 
rhetorical  punishment  and  abuse,  I  hope 
that  we  shall  consider  its  source  and 
.':?t  an  example  for  the  world  of  real 
strength,  spiritual,  intellectual,  political, 
and  physical  strength,  while  we  do  not 
bow  down  or  lower  ourselves  to  the  level 
of  discu.ssion  in  which  Khru.shchev  has 
engaged.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
American  people  and  our  responsible 
officials  are  conducting  themselves  ac- 
cordingly. 

While  this  personal  attack  goes  on.  the 
Soviets  continue  to  negotiate.  Such  ac- 
tivity is  commendable.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  follow  the  guideline  laid  down  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  the 
American  people  and  by  many  of  us  in 
lesser  position,  namely,  we  shall  se:k 
to  expand  the  areas  of  contact  and 
cultural  exchanges;  that  we  shall  main- 
tain the  programs  of  negotiation  that 
we  have  with  the  Soviets:  that  we  shall 
not.  as  I  said,  permit  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  to  a  point  where  we  forgot 
that  our  objective  is  peace  with  honor. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  do  everything  to 
set  an  example  of  a  determined  people, 
a  people  determined  to  do  justice  for 
humanity  everywhere. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  WHITE 
FLEET 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
speaking  of  doing  justice  for  humanity 
everywhere.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  broadcast  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan and  the  News,  American  Broadca'^t- 
ing  Network,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  White  Fleet,  be  printed  in  the 
lx)dy  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoMMENT.\RY  BT  EdWAET  P.  MORGAN,  AMERICAN 

Broadcasting  Network 
On  a  day  of  homage  to  the  war  dead  It 
.'^eems  not  untimely  to  pay  respects  to  those 
Qccasion.'^.l  humanitarian  Ideas  to  keep  people 
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living — Ideas  which.  If  brought  to  full  flower, 
could  conceivably  obviate  the  need  of  new 
Memorial  Days  in  the  future. 

About  Christmas  time  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
In  Washington,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
bu.sinessman  formally  Incorporated  an  Idea. 
They  called  it  the  People  to  People  Health 
Foundation  Inc.,  or.  for  short,  Project 
HOPE — Health  Opportunity  for  People  Every- 
where.  The  Idea  was  simple:  Take  a  Navy 
li'  •-  pltal  ship  out  of  mothballs,  load  it  with 
medical  supplies,  a  trained  civilian  staff  of 
dK-tors,  nurses,  and  technicians  and  sail  It 
o'X  to  Asian  ports  as  a  floating  storehoune  and 
B<honlroom  for  health  with  a  mission  of 
r.icrcy  as  an  added  assignment  In  case  of 
dr  aster,  like  the  recent  quakeo  in  Chile,  the 
t.dal  waves  In  the  far  Pacific. 

Attorney  Eugene  Zuckert.  a  former  Atomic 
Eaergy  Commissioner;  Industrialist  Joseph  T. 
Ceutlng.  Jr.;  and  E>r.  William  B.  Wal^h.  nicdi- 
c.  1  officer  on  a  destroyer  during  the  war,  were 
r.U  three  driven  by  this  philosophy:  Poor 
hr.tlth  and  Illiteracy  are  the  two  heavy 
hor.'-emen  riding  down  the  hopes  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  The  unwell  can- 
not learn  properly.  Poor  health  leads  to  pov- 
erty, poverty  to  hunger,  and  hunger  to  de- 
■MJair.  This  chain  reaction,  unchecked,  makes 
tlie  illusory  paternalism  of  communism  at- 
tractive. As  an  antidote.  Dr.  Walsh  took  t.ne 
Idea  to  President  Eisenhower  who  was  struck 
by  it.s  potential  In  real  ne<iple-to-people 
diplomacy.  He  promised  to  i)iit  a  hospital 
fliip  In  operating  condition  If  Project  HOPE 
cMuld  raise  enough  money  Uj  rtin  It  as  a 
citizens'  venture,  not  a  Government  project. 

Rcdtape  being  what  It  Is.  even  in  eood  will, 
tlie  U.S.S.  Consolation — to  be  rechristened 
HOPE — Is  still  being  readied  in  the  Bremer- 
ton. Wash.,  Navy  Yard,  but  by  mid -.September 
It  win  be  off  to  Indonesia  with  a  staff  of  60 
doctors,  nur.':es,  and  assistants  c. board,  all 
V  ilunteers.  Already  Dr.  Walsh  Is  ooring 
optimism:  the  ship  Is  still  In  drydock  but 
already  schoolchlldren's  dimes,  pledges  from 
mdUFtry  and  labor  have  subtcnljod  a  third  of 
the  $3,500,000  budget.  So  impressed  was 
AFLr-CIO  President  George  Mcany  with  the 
Idea  that  he  sent  a  special  letter  to  all  unions 
urftng  contributions  equivalent  to  10  cents 
a  member— this  alone  cou'.d  net  more  than  a 
million  dollars  A  E>etroit  milk  container 
company  wTTl  spend  S^SO.OOO  to  film  a  docu- 
mentary of  the  project.  The  petroleum  in- 
dustry has  pledged  $300,000  worth  of  fuel, 
enough  to  run  the  hospital  ship  for  a  year 
and  the  American  President  Lines.  In  coop- 
eration with  maritime  unions,  will  operate 
the  vessel. 

Indonesia  was  the  first  of  half  a  dozen 
Asian  countries  to  Invite  HOPE  In.  And  no 
wonder.  The  country  has  1,500  trained  doc- 
tors for  a  population  of  mure  than  85  mil- 
lion. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  tiny  drop  in  the  great 
bucket  of  need.  There  ;ue  bigt^er  plans. 
Minnesota's  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  has 
been  working  for  some  2  years  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  on  a 
grandiose  project  to  demothball  a  number 
of  excess  naval  ships  and  embark  them  as  a 
permanent  "Great  White  Fleet"  of  peaceful 
missions  for  public  health  training,  other 
technical  assistance  programs,  and  to  sup- 
ply food  and  first  aid  in  catastiopiies.  A 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to  estab- 
lish such  a  disarmed  and  disarming  armada 
is  grounded  somewhere  in  conunittee  and 
with  the  last  fortnight's  headlines  of  dis- 
aster as  added  impetus,  Humphrey  Is  trying 
to  refloat  It. 

Dr.  Walsh  is  sympathetic  toward  such 
moves  but  with  pardonable  pride  in  his  own 
project  he  hopes  to  get  HOPE  afloat  first. 
He  has  an  old-fashioned  Idea  that  people 
win  respond  If  they  have  a  sense  of  participa- 
tion— something  that  can  easily  get  crushed 
In  the  wheels  of  bureaucracy.  The  job, 
though.  Is  plBLlnly  so  vast  that  to  have  more 
than  a  feature-story  meaning,  however  in- 
spiring. It  will  need  all  the  combined  sup- 


port of  government  and  public  and  all  the 
imagination  that  bureaucrats  and  private 
citizens  can  give  it.  At  any  rate  the  idea 
strikes  me  as  more  fitting  to  the  occasion 
of  Memorial  Day  than  the  prospect  of  nu- 
clear carnage  or  the  carnage  of  combat  on 
the  highways  with  which  we  currently  cele- 
brate It. 

This  is  Edward  Morgan  saying  good  night 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
year.  I  introduced  legislation.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  66,  calling  for 
tho  establishment  of  a  Wiiite  Fleet — a 
force  of  mercy  ships  ready  to  rush  as- 
sistance to  disaster  areas  in  any  coastal 
lejzion  in  the  world.  This  force,  com- 
posed of  ships  already  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ornmera  and  armed  with  donated  and 
sui'plus  .'-upplicc.  would  bring  immediate 
relief  to  the  victims  of  disaster  as  well 
as  enpaiie  in  year-Iony  teaching  pro- 
tirams  for  underdeveloped  areas. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters, 
overwhelmingly  endorsing  the  White 
Flpct  propo.^al,  but  unfortunately  the 
administration  has  not  supported  the 
Una. 

In  the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  been 
confronted  with  a  tragic  example  of  the 
di  amatic  need  for  a  Great  Wliite  Fleet. 
As  we  all  know,  gigantic  tidal  waves 
killed  over  5.000  and  left  2  million  home- 
Ics.s  in  Chile.  In  view  of  the  great  dis- 
i-.ster,  public  support  is  again  expressing 
UAplf  for  the  White  Fleet  pro-,-Oi-al. 

Mr  President,  I  note  that  my  col- 
leagues have  commented  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  President  to  be  of  help  to  the 
people  of  Chile.  I  wish  to  join  in  that 
expression.  Under  our  current  foreign 
aid  program  the  President  has  a  con- 
tingency fund,  and  in  that  contmgency 
fimd  there  are  available,  by  the  will  of 
Congress,  the  authorization  of  Congress, 
and  the  appropriation  by  Congress, 
substantial  sums  of  money  which  can 
be  used  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  is 
going  on  in  Chile. 

While  I  wish  to  commend  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  its  air- 
lift of  supplies  to  the  people  of  Chile 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  field  hos- 
pital for  the  people  of  Chile,  this  is 
only  a  beginning  of  what  is  needed. 
We  went  through  the  same  procedure 
in  Morocco  and  we  merely  scratched  the 
surface  there.  What  we  really  need  is 
substantial,  massive  help  to  these  peo- 
ple. I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
be  more  helpful  to  us  now  in  Latin 
America  than  a  big  demonstration  of 
our  compassion  to  the  people  of  Chile. 

I  read  that  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  con- 
templating a  visit  to  Cuba. 

A  visit  of  a  White  Fleet  of  mercy 
ships  to  the  people  of  Chile  to  relieve 
their  suffering,  to  heal  their  sick,  and 
to  feed  their  hungry  will  be  much  more 
impressive  to  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica than  any  visit  Mr.  Khrushchev 
could  make  to  the  people  of  Cuba. 

I  suggest  that  we  make  a  visit  of 
trained  technicians,  doctors,  and  nurses 
with  materials  and  supplies  who  can 
feed  the  himgi-y  and  heal  the  sick,  as 
an  example  of  our  desire  to  set  a  pat- 
tern of  futiu-e  conduct  for  the  people 
of  Latin  America  and  as  a  pattern  of 
our  relationships  with  the  people  of 
Latin  America.  Let  Mr.  Khrushchev 
answer  that. 


The  people  of  Chile  have  suffered 
grievously.  Mr.  Khrushchev's  prop- 
agandists spew  their  poison  into  Latin 
America,  but  where  is  their  helping 
hand?  Where  is  their  mercy  and  their 
compassion?  Let  America  set  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  are  doing.  If  we  do  so,  the 
ordmary  F>eople  in  Chile,  Cuba,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  all  the  other  countries 
of  Latin  America,  from  the  Rio  Grande 
down  to  the  very  tip  of  South  America, 
will  clearly  understand  that  the  United 
States  of  America  loves  people.  Mr. 
Khru.shchev  loves  trouble.  We  love  peo- 
ple. I  hope  the  Congress,  before  it  ad- 
journs, will  do  something  by  way  of 
resolution  to  express  officially  our  sym- 
pathy and  concern  for  the  imfortmiate 
victims  of  a  terrible  disaster  that  still 
plagues  vast  areas  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  Uke  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  I  did  not  hear 
all  of  his  speech,  but  I  heard  the  last 
part  of  his  statement.  Yesterday  I  re- 
corded a  broadcast  to  my  people  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  which  he 
spoke  and  discussed  the  situation  along 
the  same  lines  as  he  discussed  it.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  have  any  objection 
to  my  inserting  that  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  to  confirm  my  feel- 
mg  m  the  matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  consider  it 
an  honor  if  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  do  so.  It  is  always  good  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  leader.  I  am  not 
only  dehghted  to  have  his  leadership  in 
the  Senate,  but  his  support  yesterday 
of  the  program  of  which  I  have  just 
spoken. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  broadcast  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Washington  Radio  Report 
(By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  UB.  Senator) 

Hello,  my  friends  and  fellow  Texans. 

Many  of  us  have  read  in  recent  days  of  the 
near-crushing  tragedy  that  has  befallen  some 
of  our  neighbors  to  the  south — I'm  talking 
about  the  brave  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Chile. 

I've  always  believed  some  good  comes  of 
everything — even  the  happenings  that  seem 
to  be  all  for  the  bad.  I  believe  that  at  the 
very  least  some  lessons~'can  be  learned.  I 
think  this  is  true  in  -tbe  case  of  Chile,  a 
peace-loving  people  whose  country  has  been 
wracked  by  earthquake  and  devastating  acts 
of  nature. 

Reports  from  Chile  indicate  that  one  of 
the  greatest  needs  is  for  money — money  to 
rebuild  shattered  homes — money  to  replace 
leveled  commercial  plants — money  to  restore 
b.ittered  port  facilities.  This  is  sorely 
needed.  I'm  told  that  the  homes  of  about 
one-third  of  Chile's  population  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  recurring  earth- 
quakes. 

Chiles  population  is  about  7  million.  You 
can  tell  by  that  how  many  people  have  felt 
the  impact  of  this  national  disaster.  These 
are  people  who  have  had  brought  home  to 
them  what  many  of  you  have  heard  me  say 
EO  often:  "If  all  we  ever  lose  is  money,  we 
should  count  our  bleBsings  and  be  thankftil. 
Money — material  possessions — can  be  re- 
placed.    The  lives  of  loved  ones  cannot." 
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This  sad  truth  was  brought  home  with 
numbing  force  to  countless  thousands  In 
Chile.  These  are  neighbors  who  need  help. 
We  can  be  proud  of  our  great  Oovernment. 
We  have  again  set  an  example  for  the  world 
to  follow. 

I'm  proud  to  say  our  Government  slashed 
away  redtape,  and  moved  swiftly  In  a  merci- 
ful response  to  Chile's  obvious  and  urgent 
needs.  There  were  huge  planes  to  help 
transport  refugees  from  the  stricken  areas. 
strong  arms  to  help  shoulder  the  exhausting 
burdens  of  recovery,  skilled  and  comforting 
hands  of  doctors  to  aid  the  injured.  There 
was  this  and  more.  And  o\ir  Government 
offered  this  help  with  humility,  it  offered  It 
with  understanding. 

We  must,  as  a  nation,  nurture  and  cul- 
tivate this  quality  of  humility  and  under- 
standing. We  must,  as  a  nation  and  u  a 
people,  know  the  meaning  of  compassion. 
For  without  those  qualities,  we  will  even- 
tually succumb  to  the  godless  philosophy 
dictated  by  other  nations  now  bent  on 
dominating  the  world.  None  of  lis  wants 
this  to  happen. 

Unfortunately,  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  some  countries  of  Latin  America  have 
been  on  the  decline.  Our  relations  with 
Cuba  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  In  history.  This 
is  symbolic  of  a  situation  that  benefits  no 
one.  It  contains  a  threat  to  the  future  of 
all  of  us.  It  is  a  trend  that  must  be 
stopped.  It  Is  a  trend  that  must  be 
reversed. 

Our  attitudes,  our  policies  need  to  be  re- 
viewed. Our  relationship  with  these  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  our  hemispheric 
neighbors,  needs  to  be  studied  in  the  light 
of  today's  conditions. 

Can  we  safely  assume — as  we  have  in  the 
past — that  because  our  country  and  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  share  common  In- 
terests, share  conamon  problems  that  they 
will  continue  to  look  to  us  for  leadership? 
Are  we  safe  in  asstmaing  that  the  people  of 
these  nations  will  continue  in  the  ranks  of 
free  men?  Can  we  assume  that  these  p>eo- 
ple  will  spurn  the  bribes  of  the  Kremlin  and 
recognize  the  evil  that  we  call  communism? 

Friendship  can  be  easily  obtained.  Re- 
taining friendship  is  still  another  matter. 
Keeping  friends  takes  patience.  It  takes  un- 
derstanding.    Above  all  it  takes  work. 

During  recent  days  our  Nation  has  dem- 
onstrated these  qualities  of  friendship  to- 
ward a  neighbor  in  trouble  •  •  •  toward 
the  people  of  Chile.  And  we  did  this  the 
way  it  should  be  done — neither  for  gain  nor 
selfish  motive.  We  offered  this  help  the 
way  all  help  should  be  offered,  because  It 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  because  it  was 
the  neighborly  thing  to  do. 

Thank  you  for  listening.  This  is  your 
Senator.  Lyndon  Johnson,  speaking  to  you 
from  the  NaUon's  Capitol  in  Washington 
the  greatest  nation  In  all  the  world,  our  own 
United  States,  and  saying  goodby  and  God 
bless  each  of  you.  my  Texas  friends. 


Tlie 


EXEMPTION   FROM   THE   DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  INCOME  TAX  COM- 
PENSATION  PAID   TO   ALIEN   EM- 
PLOYEES BY  CERTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZx\TIONS 
Mr.    FREAR.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1572,  S.  2954.  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  biU 
is  the  pending  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2954)  to  exempt  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  income  tax  compen- 
sation paid  to  alien  employees  by  certain 
international  organizations. 
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PRESIDING  OPTICER.    The  biU 
is  oi>en  to  amendment.    If  there  Is  no 
am^dment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
biU. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
and  passed  as  follows: 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tives    of    the    United    States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

of  tiUe  m  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 

4ded      (DC.     Code     sec.     47-1557a),     is 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

ing  new  paragraph: 

16)   Compensation    Recei\'ed  bt    Aliens 

Cestain      Intermationai.     Obcaniza- 

— In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is 

national  of  the  United  States,  salaries, 

or  compensation  for  personal  services 

as  an  employee  of  an  Intern.itlonal 

adization  (as  defined  In  section  1  of  Inter- 

ctial  Organizations  Immunities   Act    (22 

sec.  288))    which  is  entitled  to  enjoy 

s,  exemptions,  and  immunities  pro- 

by  such  Act." 

2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
apply  only  to  t.ix.ible  ye-^rs  beginning 
December  31.  1960. 
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INCIIEASE    IN    PEE    CHARGED    FOR 
LEARNERS'  PERMITS 

Mi.  FREAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1577,  S.  3257. 

Th  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  I  e  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  tie  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3257  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Trafllc  Act.  1925,  as  amended,  to  increase 
the  Jee  charged  for  learners'  permits. 

Th  B  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objet  tion  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  l»m? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proc(  eded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  E  istrict  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  line  6.  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  stiike  out  "igsi,  supp.  VII"  and  Insert 
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t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 

prelpentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

in  Congress   assembled.  That   sub- 

(a)  (3)  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 

Coliuibla  Traffic   Act.   1925    (43  Stat.    1121), 

aniended   (62  Stat.  173;   68  Stat.  732;  sec. 

(a)(2).  D.C.  Code.   1951   edition),  be 

led  by  striking  "$1"  and   inserting  in 

lieu  thereof  "$2". 

Thi!  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Thif  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  :>a5sed. 
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AMENDMENT   OF   CERTAIN   PROVI- 
OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
LAWS   RELATIVE  TO   OVER- 
AND  REFUNDS 

FREAR.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanftnous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 

x>  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
the  Senate. 


The  Legislativx  Clbrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10000)  to  amend  further  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  tax 
laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds of  taxes  erroneously  collected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2.  line  16.  after  the  word 
"is",  to  strike  out  "founded,"  and  insert 
"founded";  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
to  strike  out  "assessor"  and  insert 
"Assessor":  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  to  strike  out  "assessor"  and  insert 
"Assessor";  in  line  18.  after  the  word 
"for",  to  strike  out  "refund"  and  insert 
"refund.";  in  line  25,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time. 
to  strike  out  "Board"  and  insert 
"Board.";  on  page  3.  line  4.  after  the 
word  "as",  to  strike  out  "amended"  and 
insert  "amended;";  and  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "by",  to  strike  out  "law"  and 
insert  "law;". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

EXEMPTION  OP  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA FROM  PAYMENT  OP  PEES 
IN  COURTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1573.  S.  3194. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3194)  to  amend  the  adts  of  March  3, 
1901.  and  July  15.  1939.  as  amended,  so 
as  to  exempt  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  paying  fees  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  in  explanation  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Under  existing  law.  the  District  la  ex- 
empted from  paying  costs  In  any  court  in 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Including 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  ex- 
empts the  United  States  from  payment  of 
both  costs  and  fees  in  the  U.S.  district 
court.  Under  present  law  the  District  Is 
required  to  pay  fees  a<%ses8ed  by  the  courts 
while  It  Is  exempted  from  paying  costs. 

The  District  government  is  required  to 
conduct  a  large  volimae  of  business  In  the 
courts.  Consequently,  the  requirement  that 
the  District  pay  court  fees  merely  operates 


U)  translate  moneys  made  available  by  Con- 
gress for  certain  purposes  to  moneys 
credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  without 
itddlng   to  the  District's  revenues. 

The  conduct  of  the  District's  business  in 
the  courts  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  euactment  of  the  bill,  and  would  re- 
lieve the  District  ol  an  unnecessarj-  book- 
keeping operation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER       The 

question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

ITie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitfie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre'ss  asuembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  177  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901.  entitled  '.An  Act  tfj  estab- 
lish a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia', as  amended  |31  Stat  1219),  i-«; 
amended  to  read: 

"All  costs  and  fee.':  for  services  rendered 
by  the  clerk  and  register  of  wills  and 
chargeable  to  others  than  the  United  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  pay- 
able In  advance  and  shall  be  collected  by 
such  rules  and  regulations,  not  Incompati- 
ble with  law.  a.s  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
court,  but  in  no  case  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2  Section  16  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Appropriation  Act.  1946.  approved 
June  28.  1944  (58  Stat.  533.  sec.  11-1519. 
DC.  Code,   1951  edition),  which  provides: 

"Neither  the  District  of  Columbia  nor  any 
omcer  thereof  acting  therefor  shiiU  be  re- 
quired to  pay  court  costs  in  any  court  in  find 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  ' 

be  amended  to  read: 

"Neither  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  nor  any 
officer  thereof  acting  therefor  shall  be  re- 
quired to  pay  court  costs  or  fees  in  any 
court  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  " 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
SMALL  CLAIMS  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION BRANCH  OF  MUNICIPAL 
COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1574.  S.  3304. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3304)  to  amend  the  act  relating  to  the 
small  claims  and  conciliation  branch  of 
the  municipal  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  ex- 
plaining the  bill  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
act  relating  to  the  small  claims  and  oon- 
clllation  branch  of  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  so  as  to  raise  the 
Jurisdictional  amount  of  such  branch  from 
$50.  as  the  law  now  provides,  to  $150. 

The  present  Jurisdictional  amount  was 
esUbllshed  more  than  20  years  ago.  The 
number  of  small  claims  actions  filed  in  the 
municipal  court  dtu-ing  the  fiscal  years  from 
1946  to  1959  has  remained  relatively  con- 
stant. However,  the  number  of  actions  for 
amounts  In  excess  of  $50  has  steadily  In- 
creased. A  substantial  percentage  of  these 
actions,  perhaps  40  or  45  percent,  are  actions 
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in  which  the  amount  claimed  on  the  value 
of  the  property  In  controversy  Is  $150  or  less. 
This  trend  would  seem  to  Justify  Increasing 
to  $150  the  Jurisdictional  amount  of  this 
branch  of  the  court,  in  cw^er  to  allow  in<M« 
litigants  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
simplified  procodtire*  prescribed  by  law  for 
actions  in  this  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  bein^:  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
thiro  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Br  ::  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o'  Rrprcscntatitrs  of  the  United  States  of 
Arifr^ca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section la)  oi  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March 
5.  1938  (see  ll-804(a).  DC.  Code.  1951  edi- 
tion), is  amended  by  striking  "$50'  and  In- 
serting   :i  lieu  thereof  "$150". 


AMENDMENT  OF  DISTRICT  OF   CO- 
LUMBIA   TR.\FFIC    ACT.    1925.    AS 

AMENDED 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.SK. oration  of  Calendar  No.  1575.  S.  3305. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
3305 '  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
T.afTic  Act  of  1925.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as 
amended,  so  as  to  increase  the  maximum 
allowable  Imprisonment  term  from  10  days 
to  90  days  for  violations  of  traffic  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  the  authority  of 
such  act. 

Under  existing  law  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
make,  modify,  and  enforce  reasonable  regti- 
Intlons  In  respect  to  brakes,  horns,  lights, 
mufflers,  etc..  the  Inspection  of  the  same,  the 
registering,  titling,  transferring  of  titles,  and 
violators  of  this  law  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $300  or  Imprisonec*  not  more  than  90 
days,  or  both. 

The  Commissioners  are  also  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  of  the  nature  of  rules 
of  the  road — regulations  of  traffic,  and  for 
the  violation  of  these  regulations,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  $300  or  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  10  days,  but  not  both  a  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Enactment  of  this  bUl  would  make  the 
maximum  penalty  for  violations  of  rules  of 
the  road  Identical  to  that  for  violations  of 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  equipment  of 
niotor  vehlclfis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (g)  of  section 
6  of  the  District  of  Coltmibla  Traffic  Act. 
1925.  as  amended  (sec.  40-803(g).  DC.  Code. 
1951  edition).  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
word  "ti-n"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "niuety". 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  SANITARY 
SEWER  TO  CONNECT  DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT  WITH 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1576.  H.R.  12063. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R 
12063)  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  plan,  con- 
struct, operate,  and  maintain  a  sani- 
tary sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  system.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  a  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  metropolitan  region. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  this  bill  has 
had  the  consideration  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee. It  was  introduced  onlj'  a  short 
time  ago.  It  is  a  piece  of  "must"  legis- 
lation. We  are  delighted  that  it  has 
moved  this  quickly  and  expeditiously 
toward  final  enactment,  so  that  it  may 
go  to  the  President  for  what  I  hope  will 
be  prompt  signature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  biU  Is  to  authorlie  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  for  disposal  of  sanitary  sewage 
from  the  Dulles  International  Airport 
through  the  District  of  Columbia  sewerage 
system  and  sewage-treatment  plant  at  Blue 
Plains,  which  Ls  located  at  the  southemmost 
point  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the 
Potomac  Rher.  Also,  it  will  provide  a  means 
for  the  collection  and  treatment  of  sewage 
now  and  hereafter  originating  In  those  areas 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  which  would  nor- 
mally be  considered  tributary  to  the  region 
through  which  the  sewer  will  pass. 

Although  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabia  are  designated  as  the 
agency  for  planning,  constructing,  operating, 
and  maintaining  the  sewer,  it  will  not  be  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  sewerage 
system,  nor  will  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  ever 
become  an  obligation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3  million  as  the  Federal  contribution 
toward  the  costs  of  planning,  acquiring 
rights-of-way  for.  and  constmctlng  the  sewer 
from  the  Dulles  International  AlrpcMt  to  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  system.  The  balance  of 
such  costs,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  will  ultimately  be  paid  by 
the  users  of  this  sewer.    The  availability  of 
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the  interceptor  will  make  it  possible  for  other 
communities  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
avoid  discharging  sewage  effluent  Into  the 
Potomac  River. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE  subsequently  said;  Mr. 
Piesident,  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  Calendar  No. 
1576,  H.R.  12063,  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REPRESENTATION  OP  INDIGENTS 
IN  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  IN 
THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1579,  H.R.  10761. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10761)  to  provide  for  the  representation 
of  indigents  in  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reix)rted  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments on  page  1.  line  4,  after  the  word 
"Act",  to  strike  out  "of  1959" ;  in  line  9, 
after  the  word  "shaU",  to  strike  out  "ac- 
cept assignments"  and  insert  "make  at- 
torneys available";  on  page  2,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  4,  to  strike  out  "Munici- 
pal   court    of"    and    insert    "Municipal 
Court  for";   in  line  7,  after  the  word 
"court",  to  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
"of";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "the",  t« 
strike  out  "Mental  Health  Commission" 
and     insert     "Commission     on     Mental 
Health";  on  page  3,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"attorney's",  to  strike  out  "fee."  and  in- 
sert   "fee;    except    that    the    aforesaid 
sworn  statement  in  writing  shall  not  be 
required  of  patients  in  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  proceedings 
in  courts  arising  therefrom";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "Court",  to  strike  out  "of" 
and  insert  "for";  on  page  4,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  2,  to  strike  out  "of"  and  in- 
sert "for" ;  in  line  5,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "Chief  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court" 
and  insert  "Judge  of  juvenile  court";  in 
line  8.  after  the  word  "Appeals",  to  in- 
sert "for  the  District  of  Coliunbia";  in 
line  21,  after  the  word  "prescribe",  to 
insert  "The  Director  shall  be  a  member 
of  the  bar  of,  and  qualified  to  practice 
law  in.  the  District  of  Columbia.";  on 
page  5.  line  22.  after  the  word  "employ- 
ment", to  insert  "Service  of  individual 
as  a  volunteer  attorney  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  be  considered  as  service 
or  employment  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  sections  281,  283, 
284,  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  section  190  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  nor  shall  any  person  serv- 
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a    volunteer    attorney    be    con- 
by  reason  of  such  service,  an  em- 
of  the  Government  of  the  District 
for  any  purpose.";  on  page 
18,  after  the  word  "Appeals",  to 
"for  the  District  of  Columbia"; 
23.  after  the  word  "public",  to 
3Ut  "auditor"  and  insert  'account- 
)n  page  7,  line  6.  after  'Sec.  11. '. 
out  "There  is  authorized  to  be 
iated.  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
to   the   credit   of   the  District 
not  to  exceed  $75,000  per 
:  -ear  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
and  insert    For  the  purpose  of 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
year,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
■y  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
?xcept  that  not  to  exceed  $75,000 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ing  July  1.  1960.  ■;  and  in  line  22. 
he  word  "Columbia",  to  strike  out 
and    and  the  appropriations 
•  shall  be  for  the  judiciary,  to  be 
sed  by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
States  Courts  to  carry  on  the 
of  the  Agency". 
BIBLE.     Mr.  President,  this  like- 
a  vei*y  imp>ortant  piece  of  legis- 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.     It 
the  first  time,  provide  represen- 
for  indigents  in  certain  judicial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
hich  I  have  prepared  concernint; 
the  purposes,  and  the  cost  of 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
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e  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
Aas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  fur 
ntation    of   indigents    in    certain 
proceedings   in    the  District   of  Co- 
as  follows: 

nnl  proceedings  in  the  US.  District 

]  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 

ary    hearings    in    felony    cases,    and 

involving     offenses     against    the 

States  in  which  imprisonment  may 

year  or  more  in  the  municipal  court 

District  of  Columbia,  in  proceedings 

the  coroner  for   the  District  of   Co- 

and     the     U.8.     Commissioner,     in 

ngs    before    the    juvenile    court    of 

of  Columbia,  and  in  proceedings 

he  Commission  on  Mental  Health  of 

of  Columbia  and  proceedings  In 

arising  therefrom.     At  the  pres- 

the  need  for  proper  administration 

in  such  cases  has  grown  to  critical 


present  time,  no  funds  are  provided 

on  representation  of  Indigents  in 

of  Columbia  in  certain  judicial 

the  entire  burden  being  borne 

by    the    members    of    the    bar, 

compensation,  without  reimburse - 

out-of-pocket   expenses,    without 

ance  of  investigators  to  locate  and 

witnesses,  without  the  assistance 

or  advice  from  attorneys  expe- 

In  the  criminal  field,  and  without 

for  the  sifting  of  the  indigent 

able  to  pay  counsel  fees. 

features  of  the  bill  are:  A  Legal 

Is  created,   which   will  be   gov- 

a  board  of  trustees  of  seven  private 

appointed   by  the  chief   judges  of 

courts  and  the  President  of  the 

Commissioners,   to   serve   without 

The  agency  is  authorized  to 

'  attorneys,  both  on  a  full-time  paid 

on  a  voluntary  basis.     The  salary 
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of  the  Director  is  to  be  $16,000  p°r  iiniuun 
A  party  or  a  defendant  seeking  assignment 
of  counsel  must  sub.scrlbe  to  an  oath  as  ut 
his   indigency,  and  a  heavy  penalty   is  pre- 
scribed for  a  false  statement  in  that  afnda\  it 

The  bill  contains  severe  restrictions  upon 
the  operation  of  the  aeency,  designed  as 
safeguards.  It  provides  that  the  disburse- 
ments shall  be  .supervised  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts;  that  the 
budget  estimates  .shall  be  prepared  m  con- 
sultation with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Distiici  of  Columbia,  that  a  report  shall  be 
made  each  year  to  the  Congress  and  to  tlie 
chief  judges  of  tlie  several  courts  in  the 
District,  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Otiice  of  the  US.  Courts;  and  ihiit 
the  annual  report  shall  be  prepared  by  a 
certified  public  accountant. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$75,000  for  the  tl.scal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1960.  and  authorization  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Tteas- 
iiry  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
ptjse  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

The  amendments  were  apieed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  paying  special  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  HartkeI.  the  chairman  of 
tlie  Judiciary  Subcommittee  which  spent 
louii  hours  in  working  out  this  problem. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  for  his  dili- 
uence  in  this  particular  field.  It  is 
leyislatifin  which  is  very  much  overdue. 


REGULATION  OF  CREDIT  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE AND  CREDIT  ACCIDENT 
AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

^Al^  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1581,  S.  1868. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
foiTnation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
18681  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
credit  life  insurance  and  credit  accident 
and  health  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  this  measm-e  has  not  been 
cleared  by  the  policy  committee  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  therefore  ask  that 
the  bill  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  next  calendar  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

Mr.   BIBLE.    Mr.   President,   I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
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.sideration  of  Calendar  No.  1582,  H.R. 
1844 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
1844  >  to  amend  the  "Life  Insurance  Act" 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approved 
June  19,  1934.  as  amended  by  the  acts 
of  July  2,  1940,  and  July  12.  1950. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
oblection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Conunittee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  line  7.  after  the  word 
"association",  to  insert  "whose  eligible 
members  have  the  same  profession. 
trade,  or  occupation",  and  in  line  17, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  to  strike  out  "associa- 
tions" and  insert  "association". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  bo 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FIRE  AND  CAS- 
UALTY ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  1583.  H.R.  10183. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  tH.R. 
10183)  to  amend  the  Fire  and  Cas- 
ualty Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurnnce  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI^ICER.  Is  tlipre 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  6.  after  the 
word  "State."  to  strike  out  "oi"  and 
insert  "of". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  " 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  t  ■  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  15o4.  H.R.  10684 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
w  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10684)  to  amend  sections  1  and  5b  of  the 
Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Cc^imibia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  10,  to  strike  out  "  'Standard  Ordi- 
nary Moi-tality  Table' "  and  insert 
"Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table"; 
on  page  2,  line  2,  after  "1958 ',  to  strike 
out  "  Standard  Ordinai-y  MortaUty 
Table'  "  and  insert  "Standard  Ordinary 
Mortality  Table":  on  page  4.  line  20.  af- 
ter "1941".  to  strike  out  "'Standard 
Ordinar>'  Mortality  Table'  "  and  insert 
•Standard  Ordinai-y  Mortality  Table"; 
on  page  5,  line  2.  after  "1941".  to  strike 
out  "  'Standard  Industrial  Mortality 
Table'  "  and  insert  "Standard  Industrial 
Mortality  Table";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  21.  to  strike  out  "  'Standard  Ordinary 
Mortality  Table*  "  and  insert  "Standard 
Ordinary  Mortality  Table";  on  page  6, 
line  8.  after  "1958",  to  strike  out  "  'Ex- 
tended Term  Insurance  Table'  '  and  in- 
sert "Extended  Term  Insurance  Table": 
and  in  line  24.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
strike  out  "  "fourth"  "  and  insert 
"fourth". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pas.sed. 

AMENDMENT    OP    LIFE    INSURANCE 
ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA APPROVED  JUNE  19.  1934 
Mr.   BIBLE.     Mr.   President,   I   move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1585.  H.R.  10964. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
109641  to  amend  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  approved 
June  19, 1934,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
obection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr.  BIBLE.     Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
thf  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chain.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STRENGTHENING  OF  WHEAT  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  AND  PRICE-SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1339.  Senate  bill  2759.  the 
Wheat  Act  of  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2759)  to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing 
quota  and  price-support  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2759' 
to  strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
and  price-support  program,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  insert: 

That  th.is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Wheat 
Act  of  1J»60". 

TITLE    I PRICE    StPPORT    AND    ALLOTME.VTS 

Sec.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  101  of  this  Act,  for  each 
of  the  1961.  1962,  and  1963  crops  of  wheat 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  The  support  price 
for  each  such  crop  shall  be  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  therefor.  Price  support 
under  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  only  to  co- 
operators,  only  In  the  commercial  wheat - 
producing  area,  and  only  If  producers  have 
not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  the 
crop.  In  case  marketing  quotas  are  disap- 
proved, price  support  to  cooperators  shall  be 
as  provided  In  section  101(d)(3). 

"(b)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  particular  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of  any 
such  crop,  and  any  other  commodity  pro- 
duced on  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  market- 
ing quota  is  applicable  and  In  the  calendar 
year  In  which  wheat  of  any  such  crop  If 
normally  harvested,  shall  be  eligible  for 
price  support  only  If — 

"•  ( 1 1  the  farm  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such 
crop: 

"(2>  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  production  of  nonconservlng  cropt 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  which  would 
normally  be  harvested  In  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  wheat  crop  Is  normally  har- 
vested does  not  exceed  the  total  average 
annual  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the 
production  of  such  nonconservlng  crops  for 
harvest  In  1958  and  1959.  less  an  acreage 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop  of  wheat  wliich 
would  be  in  effect  for  the  farm  except  for 
the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended;  and 

"(3)  the  producers  on  the  farm  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

'  (ii  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  the  20  per  centum  reduction  In  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  required  under  sec- 
tion 334iCM2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
particular  crop  of  wheat,  and 

"(ii)  do  not  produce  any  crop  thereon 
which  Is  normally  harvested  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  particular  crop  of  wheat 
is  normally  harvested  and  do  not  graze  such 
acreage  during  such  year. 

A  farm  shall  be  deemed  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (!•  and  (2)  it 
no  crop  not  subject  to  acreage  allotments  is 
produced  on  the  farm  for  harvest,  and  the 
farm  Is  In  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage 
allotments.  Iii  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of 
such  nonconservlng  crops  for  harvest  in  1958 
and  1959  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  determines  appropriate  for  abnor- 
mal weatlier  conditions,  established  crop  ro- 
tation practices  for  the  farm,  changes  In  th» 
constitution  of  the  farm,  participation  in  soil 
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bank  or  Great  Plains  progrfims.  or  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  re- 
lease and  reapportionment  or  preservation  of 
history,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
rary  may  deem  appropriate.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for  price  support  a  pro- 
dvicer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  unless  the 
producer  knowingly  violated  such  condition, 
but  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation 
fnr  adjiisting  any  payment  in  kind  under 
subsection  (ci  or  (d)  on  account  of  any 
violation  of  any  such  condition  or  any  other 
conditions  of  eligibility  for  such  payment. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  a  wheat 
nuirketing  quota  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  exempt  from  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  item  (7)  of  Public 
Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(7)  )  or  exempt  from 
wheat  marketing  penalties  under  section 
335(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1335(f)  ). 

"(c)  Producers  of  wheat  meeting  the  fore- 
going conditions  of  eligibiiity  for  price  sup- 
port for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  entitled 
for  such  year  to  a  wheat  payment  in  kind 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
equal  in  value  to  one-half  of  the  average  an- 
nual yield  in  bushels  of  wheat  per  harvested 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  year  for  which  the  des- 
ignation is  made,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  designated  acres. 
Such  wheat  may  be  marketed  without  pen- 
alty but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
port. The  payment  in  kind  shall  be  made 
by  the  issuance  of  a  negotiable  certificate 
which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
redeem  in  wheat  equal  in  value  to  the  value 
of  the  certificate.  The  certificate  shall  have 
a  value  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  de- 
termined as  aforesaid  mtiltlplled  by  the  basic 
county  support  rate  per  bushel  for  number 
one  wheat  of  the  crop  normally  harvested  in 
the  year  for  which  the  acreage  is  designated 
and  for  the  county  in  which  the  designated 
acreage  is  located.  The  wheat  redeemable 
for  such  certificate  shall  be  valued  at  the 
market  price  thereof  as  determined  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  by  regulation  for  the 
sharing  of  a  certificate  among  producers  on 
the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis.  The 
acreage  designated  under  this  section  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  acreage  devoted  to  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

"(d)  If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for 
the  1961  crop  of  wheat  and  the  producers  on 
the  farm  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  for  1961.  1962,  and  1963,  and. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  nor 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  which  would  be  in  effect  for  the 
farm  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat  except  for 
the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  In  section 
334(c)  (2i  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and  do  not  pro- 
duce any  crop  thereon  which  is  normally 
harvested  in  the  calendar  years  1961,  1962. 
and  1963  and  do  not  graze  such  acreage  dur- 
ing such  years,  but  devote  such  acreage  to 
soil  and  water  conserving  uses: 

■■(2)  reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so 
designated  the  acreage  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
in  each  such  year  below  the  acreage  allot- 
ment which  would  be  In  effect  for  the  farm 
for  such  year  except  for  the  reduction  there- 
of as  provided  in  section  334(c)(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended:  and 

■■  ( 3 )  reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so 
designated  the  acreage  of  nonconserving 
crops  on  the  farm  in  each  such  calendar 
year  below   the  average  annual   acreage  on 
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the  faifm  devoted  to  the  productinn  of  sue  h 
Ing  crops  for  harvest  for  1958  and 
(tjusted  as  provided  In  subsection  ( b ) , 
p"oducers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  wheat 
t    In    kind,    in    lieu   of    the    payment 
by   subsection    (o,    for   each   such 
Commodity    Credit    Corpi^ration 
equal    hi    value    to    one-half    of    the 
annual    yield    In    bushel.s   of   wheat 
ested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  tliree 
1 958    through    1960.   adjusted    f  r    ab- 
weather    conditions    and    as    deter- 
under   regulations   prescribed   by   tlie 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  des- 
acres.    Such  wheat  may  be  marketed 
penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  tor 
pport.     The  payment  in  kind  shall 
by  the  issuance  of  a  negotiable  cer- 
which    Commodity   Credit   Corpora- 
redeem   In   wheat  equal   in  value 
value  of  the  certificate.     The  ceriui- 
11  have  a  value  equal  to  the  lumiber 
determined   as   aforesaid    nuilti- 
the   basic  county  support   rnte  per 
for   number   one   wheat   of   the   crnp 
y   harvested    In   the   year   for   which 
ent  is  made  and  for  the  criiuity  in 
he  designated  acreage  Is  located.    The 
redeemable   for  such  certificate  shall 
at  the  market  price  thereof  as  de- 
?d  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
retary   shall    provide    by    regulation 
sharing  of  a  certificate  among  pro- 
on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
If  such  producers  fail  to  comply  with 
uirements  of  this  subsection    lor  all 
part  of   the   three   year  periixl.  such 
rs  shall  forfeit  or  refund  in  cash  all 
part  of  the  paymeiUE  provided  for  by 
i^section  a.s  the  Secretary  determines 
air  and   equitable  and    prescrilies   by 
ion.     The  acreage  on  any  farm  which 
ned  under  regulations  of  the  See- 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
of  wheat  by  reason   of  deeignailon 
this   subsection    shall    be    coii.sidered 
devoted  to  wheat  for  the  purposes  of 
ing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments    under    the    Agricultural 
Act   of    1938.    as   amended.      In 
g  the  provisions  of  paragraph   (6i   of 
Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Congress  ( 7 
340(6)),  and  section  326(b)    of   the 
ural     Adjustment     Act     of     1938.     as 
(7  U.S.C.  1326(b)).  relating  to  re- 
of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  that 
the   acreage   designated    under   this 
on   In   excess   of   the    20   per   centum 
required  under  section   334(c((2i 
Agricultural  Adju.'stment  Act  of  19:38 
farm  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat  acre- 
■  he  farm  of  normal  production  as  that 
defined  In  section  301(b)(9)    of  the 
Itural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as 
(7  use.  1301(b)  (9)  ). 
107.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
ian  101  or  106  of  this  Act  or  any  pro- 
3f   the   Agricultural    Adjustment    Act 
if  marketing  quotas  nre  disapproved 
1961  crop  of  wheat,  the  level  of  price 
to   cooperators  and   noncooperators 
1961  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop 
shall    be    50    per    centum    of    the 
1  )rlce  of  wheat  and  no  national  mar- 
luota  or  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
led  with  respect  to  any  .subsequent 
wheat:   Provided.  That  If  price  sup- 
50  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  is 
tinder    this    section,    the    current 
for   wheat,    for   the   purposes 
n    407    of    the    Agricultural    Act    of 
amended,   shall    be   determined   on 
s  of  a  price  support  level  for  wheat 
per     centum     of     the     parity     price 
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102.   ta)    Item  (1)    of  Public  Law  74. 

seventh    Congress,    as    amended,    is 

.  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 

»-heat,  to  read  as  follows: 

[f   a   national    marketing   quota    lor 

In   effect  for  any  marketing  year. 
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farm  marketing  qi;  itn.':  shall  be  in  fffert  fcir 
the  crijp  of  wheat  which  Is  normally  har- 
vested In  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  farm  markftlug 
quotn  for  any  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  tiie 
actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  'o 
.such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  less  the 
farm  marktilng  exces.s.  The  farm  market - 
ill!?  excc?^s  shall  be  an  amount  equa'  to 
double  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  urre 
established  for  the  larm  multiplied  by  the 
nvinber  ot  acres  pl.aited  to  such  crop  ol 
whe.u  oil  the  farm  in  exces.s  of  the  f^iin 
■urr.i^'p  allotment  for  su(  h  crop  unless  tlie 
producer,  in  aceordance  with  regulations 
i)re.scribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time  pre.scribPd  therein,  establishes  tf)  thp 
satisfaction  of  the  .Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
It  such  actual  production  is  so  establisiied 
the  farm  markeii'ig  excess  shall  be  such 
MCtuai  produciion  less  tlie  actual  production 
of  the  f;irm  whc.it  acreage  allotment.  Ac- 
tual production  ni  the  farm  wheat  acreage 
.illotmetit  shall  mp;in  the  actual  average 
yield  per  har\  ested  :icre  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  n-.iUlplied  by  the  nuiuber  of  acres 
cie.istuuting  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
Iii  determining  the  actual  average  yield  per 
haivested  acre  of  wiicat  and  the  actual 
production  of  wheat  on  the  farm  any  acre- 
age utilized  for  feed  without  threshing  after 
the  wheal  is  he..de<l.  or  available  for  such 
utlli.^atioii  .-tt  the  time  the  actual  produc- 
•lon  Ks  determined,  shall  be  considered  har- 
vested acreage  i-.nd  the  production  thereof 
m  terms  of  grain  shall  be  appraised  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  tlie 
Secretary  iiiid  such  production  included  !n 
the  .ictti:,!  producnon  of  wheat  on  ilie 
farm  The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  a 
f.trm  shall  include  all  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  any  purpose  and  self-.seeded 
(volunteer)  wheat,  but  shall  not  iiulude 
any  acreage  that  Is  disposed  of  prior  to 
harvest  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary   ' 

ibi  Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74.  Sever.ty- 
seven'h  CoiiRress.  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

i2i  Duimg  any  marketing  year  for  whicli 
quotas  are  In  effect,  the  producer  .shall  be 
subject  to  tj  penalty  <jn  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  wheat.  Tlie  rate  of  the  penalty 
shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
])er  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  tlie 
calendar  year  In  which  the  crop  U  h.irve.sted. 

(C)  Item  (3)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  aji  amended,  is  amended. 
effective  beginning;  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

•i:?)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wlieat 
shall  be  regarded  its  .ivf<llable  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon  double 
the  normal  production  of  the  excess  .tcrcage 
If  the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed  is 
adjusted  downward  on  the  bitsls  of  ac'ual 
production,  tne  difference  between  the 
anumnt  of  the  penalty  or  storage  comptited 
on  the  basis  of  double  the  normal  production 
and  as  computed  on  actual  production  shall 
be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer  <ir  a 
corresjxjndiiig  adjustment  made  in  the 
amount  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  if  the 
producer  elects  to  make  such  delivery.  The 
.Secretary  shidi  i.ssue  regulations  under  whicli 
the  farm  marketing  excess  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him 
UiX)n  lailure  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secre- 
tary, the  farm  marketing  excess  within  su.-h 
time  as  may  be  determined  under  regulations 
|)rescribed  by  the  Secret*iry  the  penalty  com- 
puted ii-s  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer. .\ny  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  In  the 
United  States  or  foreign  countries  or  In  such 
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other  manner  as  he  shall  determine  will 
divert  It  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1340(7) ) .  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
such  crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres: 
Provided,  however.  That  a  farm  marketing 
quota  on  the  1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops  of 
wheat  shall  be  applicable  to  — 

"(1)  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  exceeds  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  twelve 
acres  or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres 
planted  to  wheat  on  the  farm  for  harvest  In 
the  calendar  years   1958,  1959.  or   1960;    and 

■•(11)  any  farm  on  which  any  wheat  is 
planted  if  any  of  the  prexlucers  who  share  in 
the  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  share  in 
the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  farm." 

te)  Item  (12)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7.  U.S.C.  1340 
il2ii.  Is  repealed,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop  of  wheat 

(fi  Section  326(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bi  If  a  farm  is  in  compliance  with  its 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  and  the  actual  production  of  such 
crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  Is  less  than  the 
normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  the  de- 
ficiency may  be  marketed  without  penalty 
from  wheat  of  previous  crops  stored  by  the 
prixlucers  on  tlie  farm  to  postpone  the  pay- 
ment of  marketing  quota  penalties  " 

Sec.  103.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938.  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  334  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(O "  and  adding  a  new  sub- 
paragraph (2)  following  subparagraph  (C) 
( 1  I  to  read  as  follows: 

■(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
■  ■f  law,  each  old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 
ment for  the  1961.  1962.  and  1963  crops  of 
wheat  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  a  mini- 
mum national  acreage  allotment  of  fifty-five 
million  acres  shall  be  reduced  by  20  per 
centum.  In  the  event  notices  of  farm  acre- 
age allotments  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat 
have  been  mailed  to  farm  operators  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  subparagraph  (2) 
new  notices  showing  the  required  reduction 
shall  be  mailed  to  farm  operators  as  soon 
as  practicable.  ' 

(b(  Section  :i34iei  is  .iniended  to  read  a^ 
fiiHows: 

"lei  If.  with  respect  to  imy  crop  of  wheat. 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  produc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  wheat  will  be  Inadequate 
to  provide  a  sutflcient  quantity  of  that  kind 
ot  wheat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor, 
the  wheat  acreage  aliotment  (and  the  nuni- 
ber  of  acres  which  may  be  planted  under 
item  (7)  (I)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  without  making  a  farm 
marketing  quota  applicable  to  the  farm )  for 
such  crop  for  each  farm  located  in  a  county 
which  has  produced  such  wheat  for  com- 
mercial food  products  during  one  or  more  of 
the  five  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
year  In  which  such  crop  Is  harvested,  shall 
be  Increased  by  such  uniform  percentage  as 
hf  deems  necessary  to  provide  for  such 
quantity.  No  Increase  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  In  the  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment of  any  farm  (or  In  tlie  acreage  which 
may  be  planted  without  making  a  farm  mar- 
keting quota  applicable  to  the  farm)  r<jr 
any  crop  If  any  kind  of  wheat  other  than 
that  for  which  the  increase  is  mnde  is 
planted  on  such  farm  for  such  crop  Any 
Increases  In  wheat  acreage  allotments  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  National,  State,  and  county 
wheat  acreage  allotments,  and  such  In- 
creases   shall    not    be    considered    In    estab- 


lishing future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments.  The  provisions  of  paragraph 
(6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy -seventh  Con- 
gress (7  U.S.C.  1340(6)),  and  section  326(b) 
of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the 
storage  amount  of  wheat  shall  apply  to  the 
allotment  for  the  farm  established  without 
regard  to  this  subsection  and  not  to  the 
increased  allotment  under  this  subsection, 
except  that  any  farm  in  compliance  with  its 
Increased  allotment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  considered  in  compliance  with  its 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
said  section  326(b).  Any  farm  receiving  an 
Increased  allotment  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  excused  from  complying  with 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  106(b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  increase  In  allotment  under  this 
subsectujii.  and  no  farm  on  which  acreage  Is 
designated  pursuant  to  section  106(b)(3)  or 
106(di  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  In  a 
greater  amount  than  required  as  a  condition 
of  price  support  for  any  crop  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  an  Increased  allotment  under  this 
subsection  for  such  crop." 

'(  I  Subsection  (f)  of  section  333  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  oi  Item  (1)  and  adding  "and  shall  not 
lipp'.y  to  other  farms  with  respect  to  the  1961 
and  subsequent  crops; ". 

(  d  I  Section  362  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

le)  Subsections  (b)  and  (C)  of  section  335 
are  lereby  repealed  and  subsection  (d)  of 
said  .section  is  repealed  effective  beginning 
with  the  1961  crv)p  of  wheat. 

(f)  The  first  proviso  of  section  377  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Provided,  That  be- 
ginning with  the  1960  crop"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'Provided.  That  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  the 
1960  crop  in  the  case  of  any  other  commod- 
ity" 

Sfc  104  Section  101(d)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

(.'^i    striking  out   paragraph  (5);  and 

iB)  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

•  1  7 1  No  price  support  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  any  crop  of  wheat  for  which  acreage 
allotments  are  not  in  effect  and  no  price  sup- 
port shall  be  made  available  for  any  crc^  of 
wheat  In  any  State  designated  under  section 
335(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  as  outside  the  commercial 
wh'^.it -producing  area  for  such  crop.". 

TITUS    11 

Adi  lyuri,'  Committee  on  the  Production.  Mar- 
keting, and  Utilization  of  Wheat 
Establishment  of  Committee 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Utilization  of  Wheat,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Committee". 

(b)  Tlie  Committee  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

( 1 )  One  member  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Durum  wheat  producers; 

(2)  One  member  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  Hnrd  Red  Winter  wheat  producers: 

(3  1  One  member  to  represent  the  Interests 
of  the  tv.ft  Red  Winter  wheat  producers: 

i4)  One  member  to  represent  the  interests 
fif  the  Pi>ring  whaat  prcxlucers: 

(5)  One  member  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  wheat  producers  of  the  northwest  area 
of  the  United  States: 

(5)  Two  members  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wheat  marketing  industry,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  in  domestic 
marketing,  the  other  in  foreign  marketing: 
and 

( 7 )  Two  members  to  represent  the  inter- 
ests of  the  wheat  utilization  or  processing 
industrv. 


(c)  Members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  selected,  with  respect 
to  any  category  enumerated  in  subsection 
(b),  only  from  among  individuals  recom- 
mended by  the  persons  comprising  such 
category  or  by  associations  or  organizations 
representing  the  persons  comprising  sucli 
category. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  to  serve  for  a  period  ol  three 
years,  except  that  terms  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire:  (1)  three  at  the 
end  of  one  year;  (2)  three  at  the  end  of  two 
years:  and  (3)  three  at  the  end  of  three 
years.  In  making  the  one-year  appoint- 
ments, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  one  such  appointment  under  clauses 
(1)  through  (5)  of  subsection  (b),  one  under 
clause  (6)  of  such  subsection,  and  one  under 
clause   (7)    of  such  subsection. 

(e)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(f)  The  Committee  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  its 
members. 

(g)  Five  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Duties  of  Committee 

Src.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  make  a  continuing  study  with 
respect  to  all  Federal  programs  relating  to 
the  production,  marketing,  and  utilization 
of  wheat  and  to  make  recommendations  not 
less  frequently  than  once  each  year  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  based  upon  such 
study,  as  the  Committee  deems  appropriate 
to  Insure  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  each  year  and  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culttire  or  a  majority  of  the  Committee. 

Compensation  of  Members  of  the  Committee 
Sec  203.  Members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  paid  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
diem  when  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee, including  travel  time,  and  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  Intermittently  and  receiving 
compensation  on  a  per  diem  when  actvially 
employed  basis. 

Information  and  Assistance 
Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  to 
the  Committee  any  statistical  or  other  data 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  such 
technical,  secretarial,  or  other  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
perform  its  duties. 

Authorization  for  Appropriations 

Sec.  205.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  simis  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  obtained  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  going  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  whether  there  is  a 
timetable  in  connection  with  the  bill 
Of  course,  I  assume  there  will  be  debate 
on  the  bill  today,  and  I  assume  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  action  on  the  bill  could 
be  completed  sometime  tomorrow,  de- 
pending on  the  length  of  the  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  going 
to  ask  the  staff  whether  any  committee 
meetings  are  scheduled  for  tomorrow; 
and  I  now  ask  the  minority  leader 
whether  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  will  meet  tomorrow. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  The  committee 
has  been  dealing  with  the  wage  bill,  but 
there  will  be  no  meeting  tomorrow;  and 
I  understand  there  win  not  be  any  re- 
quest for  a  meeting  on  tomorrow  of 
either  the  full  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  situs  picket- 
ing bill,  now  being  considered  by  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
check  with  the  other  committees.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  such 
requests  have  been  filed  with  the  lead- 
ership. 

I  hope  the  session  tomorrow  will  be- 
gin at  an  early  hour;  and,  after  confer- 
ring with  minority  leadership,  I  hope 
that  during  the  session  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  vote  on  the  wheat 
bill.  Later,  I  shall  confer  with  my  col- 
leagues; and  then  I  shall  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  would  be  willing, 
after  general  debate  today  on  the  bill 
for  so  long  as  he  may  desire — and  let 
me  say  that  I  do  not  now  propose  an 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  sched- 
ule for  the  consideration  of  the  bill; 
I  merely  wish  to  inquire  about  the  sit- 
uation— to  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  allow  1  hour  for 
debate  on  each  amendment  and  2  hours 
for  debate  on  the  bill,  with  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided,  following  the  debate 
on  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Personally,  I  think  that  would  be  all 
right.  Of  course.  I  cannot  speak  for  ab- 
sent Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
minority  leader  to  check  with  Senators 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  the  staff 
to  check  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender]  and  other  Senators 
who  are  interested.    I  give  notice  that 

I  expect  to  propose  a  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  today  that  we  have  not 
to  exceed  2  hours  on  the  bill  and  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  on  amendments,  to  be 
equally  divided,  to  start  sometime  after 

II  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  would  that  agree- 
ment apply  to  all  amendments,  or  if 
there  were  amendments  which  were  rel- 
atively noncontroversial,  could  we  dis- 
pose of  them? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  there 
any  committee  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
one  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
suggest  1  hour  on  each  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided.  There  would  be  2 
hours  on  the  bill.  Time  on  the  bill 
could  be  yielded,  and  if  all  the  time  were 
not  needed,  it  could  be  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Aie  we  to  presiune 
that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment,  the  bill  would  be  considered 
as  original  text  and,  therefore,  that 
amendments  in  the  second  and  third  de- 
gree would  be  in  order? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  make  such  a  request,  he 
may  make  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  order  to  make 
the  understanding  firm,  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  may  be  considered  as 
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oriiinal  text  and   that,   therefore,   any 
am<  ndment  would  be  in  order. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
que  1;  is  not  necessary,  because  the  com- 
mit ee  has  reported  the  bill  with  an 
am<  ndment  in  the  nature  of  a  complete 
sub  titute. 

^  r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Piesident.  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  It  understood  that 
there  will  be  no  votes  today  and  that 
the  agreement  will  take  effect  immed- 
iate y  after  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  does  not 
make  any  difiference  to  me.  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  have  that  understanding, 
I  am  willing  to  give  consent.  However, 
some  Senators  want  to  dispose  of  the 
bill  ps  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  understand. 

^r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  it  today,  if  the  Senate 
war  ts  to. 

\  r.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  want  to 
take  certain  Senators  by  surprise.  I 
woild  have  to  summon  them,  because 
they  did  not  know  the  bill  was  going  to 
be  liroui^ht  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  sue^^e.st 
tha  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Ml.  JOHNSTo.Nl  proceed  with  his  state- 
mer  t  on  the  bill.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  HtiMPiiREY  1 . 
has  a  statement  to  make.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  canvass  the  situation,  and 
then  make  the  unanimous-con.scnt  re- 
que;  t  concerning  tomorrow.  I  wanted 
all  Senators  to  be  on  notice. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  a  possibility  we  may  cet  through 
todjy.  I  would  hope  so,  but  no  0:1,' 
kno  vs. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  each  and  every 
Sen  itor  realizes  that  we  need  some  wheat 
legii  lation.  and  for  that  reason  it  is  very 
important  that  we  pass  this  bill  or  some 
oth(r  wheat  bill  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  carryover  of 
wheit  on  July  1.  1960.  will  be  1.320  mil- 
hon  bushels.  This  will  be  more  than 
double  a  year's  domestic  requirements, 
whi(  h  are  about  625  million  bu.shels.  It 
will  be  over  200  million  bushels  in  exce.s 
of  t  "le  estimated  disappearance  for  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  1960,  including 
estiitiated  exports  of  475  million  bushels. 
all  cf  which  are  exported  with  the  aid  of 
som »  Government  program. 

Tiis  describes  the  carryover  situation 
exp(cted  this  July  1.  On  that  date  the 
harvest  of  the  new  crop  will  be  under- 
way The  new  crop  is  estimated  at  1.210 
mill  on  bushels.  With  the  carryover  and 
minor  Imports,  this  would  provide  a  total 
supfly  of  2.535  million  bushels,  or  over 
four  time  a  year's  domestic  requirements, 
and  well  over  twice  what  we  have  been 
able  to  eat,  feed,  seed,  or  export  in  a 
year  with  the  aid  of  Government  sur- 
plus dispo.sal  programs. 

This  situation  demands  that  some 
effective  means  of  bringing  supplies  in 
line  ^•ith  demand  be  devised.  It  becomes 
abso  utely  necessary,  therefore,  for  u.s  to 
pass  a  bill  to  deliver  this  situation. 

Tie  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  gave  this  situation  its  imme- 
diati  attention  last  year  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress convened  and  the  President's  farm 
mes-'age  had  been  received.    At  hearings 


held  by  the  committee,  it  became  clear 
that,  while  all  witnesses  were  agreed  that 
action  was  necessary,  there  was  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  what  should 
be  done.  Consequently,  it  was  necessary 
to  develop  a  compromise  bill.  S.  1968. 
which  represented  no  group's  views  com- 
pletely, but  which  would  at  least  begin  to 
reverse  the  buildup  of  wheat  stocks. 
The  version  of  S.  1968  developed  in  con- 
ference was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  but 
rejected  by  a  narrow  vote  in  the  House. 
The  Senate  then  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sutwtitute 
and  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
This  year  the  situation  is  much  like 
last  year,  except  that  the  supplies  of 
wheat  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
.greater.  Thi.s  year  there  are  additional 
divergent  proposals,  and  any  bill  that 
can  be  passed  will  nece.ssarily  represent 
a  compromise. 

CENLaAL    PI'RroSE    UF    BILL 

S.  2759  is  designed  to  reduce  stocks  of 
wheat  without  reducing  farm  income. 
It  would  accomplish  this  by  reducing 
wheat  acreage  allotments  20  percent, 
raising  wheat  price  support  to  80  per- 
cent of  parity,  conditioning  wheat  price 
support  on  diversion  of  the  reduction  in 
the  wheat  acreage  allotment  from  non- 
con.serving  crops,  conditioning  price  sup- 
poit  for  other  commodities  on  croso  com- 
pliance with  wheat  price  support  re- 
quirements, providing  payments-in-kind 
for  diversion  of  wheat  acreage  from  pro- 
duction, and  closmg  loopholes  in  the 
wheat  quota  proeram. 

That  is  an  effort  to  u.se  surplus  wheat 
and  get  it  off  our  hands  and  utilized  in 
some  manner. 

PERIOD     CCVLRFD     BT     THE     BILL 

The  p>criod  covered  by  the  bill  Is  very 
important,  for  no  program  for  only  1 
year  is  going  to  cure  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Certain  of  the  bill's  provisions  would 
be  effective  only  for  the  years  1961,  1962. 
and  1963  while  others  would  be  perma- 
nent In  general  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  pricc-.support  levels,  reduction  of 
allotments,  diversion,  and  cross  com- 
pliance would  be  effective  for  the  1961. 
1962,  and  1963  crops,  while  the  quota 
li.'ihtenin','  provisions  would  be  perma- 
nent. 

rMNDATORY    RI.DiCTIONVi    I.V    \VHF..'\T    .AfREACE 

The  minimum  national  acreage  allot- 
ment for  wheat  Ls  55  million  acres.  The 
bill,  by  reducins  each  farm  wheat  acre- 
ai-e  allotment  for  1961.  1962,  and  1963 
by  20  percent,  would  reduce  the  total 
acreage  allotted  by  11  million  acres  down 
to  44  million  acre.s.  Farms  which  plant 
loss  than  15  acres  to  wheat  are  now  ex- 
empt from  wheat  marketing  quotas. 
The  bill  would  cut  tins  exemption  by  20 
percent,  to  12  acres  for  those  faiTns 
which  have  been  planting  as  much  as  12 
acres.  Farms  which  planted  less  than 
12  acres  in  1958,  1959,  and  1960  would 
be  exempt  in  the  future  only  if  they  kept 
within  the  highest  acreage  planted  in 
any  1  of  those  3  years.  In  other  words, 
if  the  farmer  had  been  planting  less  than 
12  acre.s  he  could  not  plant  any  more 
than  he  had  planted  in  any  of  the  pre- 
vious 3  years.  The  exemption  would  not 
be  applicable  in  the  future  if  any  of  the 
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producers  on  the  farm  shares  in  the 
wheat  production  on  any  other  farm. 

These  measures  would  provide  a  man- 
datory reduction  in  wheat  acreage  for 
1961,  1962,  and  1963.  A  number  of  other 
methods  of  controlling  production  would 
be  applied  on  a  permanent  basis.  Mar- 
keting penalties  for  quota  violations 
would  be  permanently  increased,  both 
by  raising  the  rate  from  45  percent  to 
65  percent  of  parity,  and  by  increasing 
the  quantity  of  wheat  subject  to  the 
penalty.  Under  existing  law  the  mar- 
keting excess  subject  to  penalty  is  com- 
puted in  the  first  instance  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  normal  production  of  the 
excess  acres.  Under  the  bill,  It  would 
be  double  this  amount.  Under  existing 
law  if  the  producer  shows  that  actual 
production  is  less  than  normal,  the  mar- 
keting excess  is  reduced  to  less  than  the 
actual  production  of  the  excess  acres 
and  possibly  to  zero.  Under  the  bill  it 
would  be  reduced  only  to  che  actual  pro- 
duction of  the  excess  acres.  In  fact 
under  existing  law  a  producer  who  vio- 
lates his  acreage  allotment  and  has  a 
crop  failure  not  only  might  be  excused 
from  any  penalty  on  the  wheat  actually 
produced  on  his  excess  acres,  but  might 
even  be  permitted  to  withdraw  and  mar- 
ket without  penalty  wheat  which  has 
been  stored  from  a  previous  crop  to 
avoid  penalty.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
such  withdrawal  by  an  acreage  allot- 
ment violator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  yield 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
flt)or. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


UNANIMOUS -CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  LIMIT  DEBATE  ON  S.  2759,  TO 
STRENGTHEN  THE  WHEAT  MAR- 
KETING QUOTA  AND  PRICE  SUP- 
PORT PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Johnston  I  the  Senate  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  which  will  pro- 
vide for  not  to  exceed  2  hours  on  the  bill 
and  1  hour  on  any  amendment,  motion 
or  appeal  in  connection  therewith,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna. 
Is  that  for  tomorrow,  or  for  today? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  I'equest  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
ject at  this  time.  There  are  several 
amendments  to  be  offered.  I  think  we 
can  come  to  a  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment.   I  should  like  to  have  other  Sena- 


tors present  at  the  time  the  request  is 
made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hc^e  the 
Senator  will  tell  me  to  whom  he  refers. 
I  have  been  on  the  telephone  calling 
other  Senators,  so  that  we  could  make 
our  plans.    Some  Senators  want  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
put  the  question  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  understands  the 
regular  unanimous -consent  agreement  is 
requested. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it  un- 
derstood that  there  will  be  no  votes  until 
tomorrow?     Is  that  understood? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
want  any  Senator  to  have  to  vote  if  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  so.  If  someone  has  an 
amendment  on  which  he  would  like  to 
have  a  vote.  I  would  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  author  of  an 
amendment  is  willing  to  have  a  vote, 
that  is  fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  all 
right. 

Mr  AIKEN.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
are  three  or  four  amendments  to  be 
offered.  They  will  all  be  short  amend- 
ments, but  they  ought  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  want  to 
accommodate  the  Senators,  and  do  what 
they  wish  to  have  done. 

The  PREISIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  I  have  an  amendment 
which  will  probably  be  offered  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  short  amendment,  but  it 
may  lequire  some  little  discussion.  The 
amendment  involves  the  question  of  re- 
tirement of  60  million  acres  under  the 
program. 

I  should  like  to  offer  the  amendment 
this  afternoon  and  to  have  it  printed, 
for  discussion.  I  do  not  care  to  take 
any  more  time  than  is  necessary,  and  I 
do  not  wish  to  hold  up  the  general  ter- 
mination of  the  debate  tomorrow.  'What 
agreement  is  there  for  argument  on  the 
amendments,  under  the  Senator's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    One  hour. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  hope  those  in 
charge  of  the  time  may  allow  a  little 
more  time,  in  total,  for  discussion  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  can  give 
the  Senator  assurance  on  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  needed.  I 
can  get  some  time  on  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand; so  I  have  no  objection.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none; 
and,  without  objection,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous  Consent  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bUl  (S.  2759)  to 
strengthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota  and 
price-support  program,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lav  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 


1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided. 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  1b  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Proi-ided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10:30    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  am.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  AND  AU- 
THORIZATION FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 
TO  MEET  DURING  SENATE  SES- 
SION TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  the  usual  morning 
hour  following  the  10:30  a.m.  conven- 
ing tomorrow.  There  will  be  no  yea-and- 
nay  votes  or  Senate  action  tonight,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Mr.  President,  I  understood  from  the 
minority  leader  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare  did  not  plan 
to  meet  tomorrow.  I  now  understand 
the  committee  wishes  to  meet  uix)n  a 
subject  matter  other  than  the  minimimi 
wage  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare may  meet  tomorrow  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate,  if  it  desires  to 
meet. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
be  in  pursuance  of  the  matter  we  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  this  morning 
with  respect  to  certain  veterans'  bills. 
and  not  beyond  that.  That  was  fully 
understood  in  the  committee. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      <Mr 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair'.    Is 
there    objection   to   the   request    of   the 
Senator  from  Texas?     The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHEAT   ACT   OF    1960 

Ihe  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2759'  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  price -sup- 
port program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  offer  one  amendment  now.  to  be 
printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  desk. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Now  that  we  have  agreed  in  regard  to 
how  long  we  shall  discuss  the  amend- 
ments and  the  bill,  I  think  it  would  be 
well.  also,  to  have  an  understanding 
about  the  time  we  plan  to  adjourn  today, 
so  we  will  know  how  to  provide  for  the 
amendments  and  when  we  shall  be  voting 
upon  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  guided  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill.  I  imderstand  the  Senator  has 
a  speech  to  make.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  I  understand,  also  has  a 
speech  to  make.  I  know  some  other 
Senators  want  to  make  general  remarks 
today.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether 
Senators  speak  until  5  o'clock.  7  o'clock, 
or  8  o'clock,  so  long  as  we  are  not  voting 
late  this  evening.  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  Senators  recommendations.  No  one 
can  anticipate  how  long  some  Senators 
are  going  to  talk.  Two  or  three  Senators 
have  told  me  they  have  brief  statements 
to  make.  "Brief  statements"  sometimes 
mean  30  minutes  and  sometimes  mean  an 
hour  and  30  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true.  I  did  not  want  to  have  the 
Senate  adjourn  too  early,  or  too  late,  for 
the  simple  reason  I  think  we  should  have 
some  discussion  of  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  will  be 
fine. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Of  course,  we  should  be  ready  tomorrow 
to  start  putting  the  agreement  into  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  limita- 
tion on  time  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  con- 
cludes his  statement.  Then  the  time 
limitation  will  be  in  effect. 

I  shall  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who  is 
handling  this  matter  for  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  as  well 
as  the  advice  of  the  minority  leader. 

SEMIMANDATORT    PROVISION'S    TO    REDUCE   WHEAT 
ACHEAGE 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  it  will  be  noted  that 
throughout  the  bill  an  effort  is  made  to 
reduce  acreage  in  order  to  reduce  the 
supply  of  sm-plus  wheat  we  have  on  hand 
at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  various  provisions  in 
the  bill  desiEined  to  reduce  wheat  acreage 
under  the  .sanction  of  marketing  penal- 
ties, the  bill  provides  for  forfeiture  of 
wheat  price  support,  cross  compliance, 
payments  in  kind,  and  other  tools  to 
bring  about  reductions  in  supplies  of 
wheat  and  in  total  production. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  price  support 
for  wheat  for  1961.  1962,  and  1963.  a  pro- 
ducer would  have  to  divert  his  20-percent 
allotment  reduction  from  production  and 
urazing.  This  means  that,  in  addition 
to  complying  with  his  reduced  wheat  al- 
lotment, the  producer  would  have  to  re- 
duce his  acreage  of  noncortserving  crops 
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bclcw  his  1958-59  average  by  an  acreage 
equ  il  to  the  20-percent  wheat  allotment 
would  have  to  designate  an 
on  the  fann  equal  to  the  20- 
reduction;  and  could  neither 
hai-Vest  nor  graze  such  designated  acre- 
He  would  receive  wheat  payments  in 
equal  to  half  of  what  he  might  have 
o^uced  on  this  designated  acreage, 
an  additional  deteiTent  to  the  vio- 
latibn  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  or 
div4i"sion  of  the  wheat  allotment  reduc- 
to  other  crops,  price  support  would 
denied  on  any  other  commodity  pro- 
duc!d  in  1961,  1962.  or  1963  if  the  pro- 
ducer violated  these  wheat  price  support 
rements.  This  condition  of  cross 
con^pliance  would  not  apply,  however,  to 
which  ai-e  not  subject  to  wheat 
marketing  quotas,  such  as  those  planting 
than  12  acres  and  le^s  than  the  high- 
acreage  planted  by  them  in  1958. 
or  1960. 

price   support    would   not   be 
allable    in    the    noncommercial    area 
unqer  the  bill,  unless  marketing  quotas 
disapproved  for  1961. 

VOLUNTAHY    REDUCTIONS    IN     WHEAT    Af  REAGE 
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addition  to  these  semimandatory 
to  reduce  wheat  acreaL;e  under 
penalty  of  loss  of  price  support,  the 
provides  for  some  purely  voluntary 
ions  in  wheat  acreage.     The  pro- 
if  he  desires,  may  retire  the  acre- 
representing  the  20-percent  cut  in 
wheat  acreage  allotment,  and  all  or 
part  of  his  reduced  wheat  allotment 
r'ell.  from  production  or  grazing  to 
or  water-conserving  use  for  the  en- 
3-year  period   1961-63.     For  doing 
le  would  earn  annual  payments  in 
equal  to  half  of  what  the  retired 
would  have  produced.    This  pro- 
might  be  expected,  particularly  in 
where  periodic  crop  failures  may 
inticipated.   to  be  effective  both  in 
production  and  in  protecting 
income, 
ill  another  provision  provides  that 
if  the  producer  does  not  elect  to 
any  of  his  reduced  wheat  acreage 
iment  into  this  retirement  program, 
simply  decides  not  to  plant  his  full 
acreage   allotment,   he   will   not 
lose  any  \\heat  acreaue  history 
he  purpose  of  future  allotments. 
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COMPENSATIONS    FOR    REDUCTIONS 
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order  to  encourage  fanners  to  re- 
acreage.  we  feel  that  we  must  give 
.some  compensation  therefor. 
V^fhile  it  is  essential  that  wheat  sup- 
be  brought  in  line  with  demand,  it 
essential  that  this  be  done  without 
adversely  affecting  farm  income. 

are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the 

rtier  has  had  his  income  reduced  dur- 

the  la.st  8  years  at  an  averaee  of 

abolit  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year.    We 

eal  ze  that  fully,  and  we  believe  that 

farmer  cannot  afford  any  further  re- 

lon  in  his  net  income. 

compensate   the   wheat   producer 
he  reduction  of  wheat  acreage  pro- 
by  the  bill,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
ncekitives  to  make  voluntary  reductions, 
aill  would  raise  the  wheat  price  sup- 
level  to  80  p>ercent  of  parity  for 
1962.  and  1963  and  provide  pay- 
merits  for  diverting  acreage  from  pro- 
duction.   On  the  basis  of  current  parity 


of  $2.39,  80  percent  ol  parity  would  be 
$1.91  per  bushel.  This  would  represent 
a  modest  increase  of  5  percent  of  parity 
above  the  support  level  for  1960  which 
has  been  announced  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  The  payments  for  diverting 
wheat  acreage  from  production  would  be 
made  in  wheat  from  Commodity  Credit 
Coiporation  stocks,  and  would  equal  50 
percent  of  the  average  wheat  yield  for 
the  number  of  acres  diverted. 

We  have  realized  all  along  when  we 
have  discussed  this  subject  that  one  of 
our  big  costs  today  is  the  cost  of  storage. 
At  the  present  time  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  paying  approximately 
$1'4  million  a  day  to  store  the  surplus 
wheat  which  we  have  on  hand.  Multi- 
plying that  amount  of  money  by  365 
days,  or  in  a  leap  year  366  days,  we  can 
realize  where  we  stand. 

WHEAT    MARKETTNC     QUOTA     RE>-ERENDUM.     1961 

While  the  purpo.se  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
duce wheat  acreai-e  in  order  to  bring 
.supplies  in  line  with  demand,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  choice  by  producers  be- 
tween, first,  the  .strict  controls.  80  per- 
cent price  support,  and  50  percent  pay- 
ments in  kind  provided  by  the  bill; 
and  second,  no  quotas,  no  allotments, 
and  price  support  at  50  percent  of  parity 
to  both  cooperators  and  nonconperators 
within  and  without  the  commercial  area. 
If  more  than  one  third  of  the  producers 
voting  in  tlic  1961  wheat  marketing 
quota  referendum  should  oppo.se  mar- 
ketin'j;  quotas,  the  wheat  marketing.; 
quota  and  allotment  procrram  would  be 
permanently  terminated  and  the  wheat 
price  supix)rt  lev cf  would  be  50  percent 
of  parity  for  everyone  everywhere. 

AI<Dm').N'AI.    rROVIalO.SS 

In  aduiiion  to  the  provisions  ju^i  dib- 
cus.sed.  the  bill  would  remove  the  30-acre 
limitation  on  the  amount  which  can  bo 
rai.srd  under  the  feed  wheat  exemption 
fur  food,  feed,  or  .seed  on  the  farm  where 
I>r(>duced;  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  rai.se  allotments  and  exemp- 
tions to  the  extent  necessary  to  obtain 
adequate  production  of  kinds  of  wheat  m 
short  supply:  repeal  the  200-bushel 
whtat  exemption;  repeal  the  existing 
authority  for  price  support  to  noncoop- 
erators  for  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanut-s. 
and  tobacco,  and  establish  a  wlicut  ad- 
visory committee. 

That,  in  brief,  i.s  a  di.scu.ssion  of  the 
bill.  Of  course  we  shall  have  some  mod- 
ifications which  the  committee  has  of- 
fered. 

The  committee  amendment  adds  lu^w 
.sections  106  and  107  to  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  On  February 
20  of  thi.s  year  Public  Law  86-389  was 
approved,  adding  a  new  section  106.  re- 
lating to  tobacco,  to  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  The  new  sections  added  by 
the  committee  amendment  should  there- 
fore properly  be  designated  107  and  103. 
In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  in  be- 
half of  the  committee,  I  modify  the  com- 
mittee amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  11,  strike  out  '"Sec. 
106"  and  insert  "Sec.  107." 

On  page  18,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec. 
107"  and  insert  "Sec  108." 

On  page  18,  line  4,  strike  out  "106"  and 
insert  "107." 
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These  are  merely  technical  corrections 
which  must  be  made  in  the  committee 
amendment.  This  was  etn  oversight. 
The  corrections  should  have  been  made 
in  committee.  There  is  no  opposition  to 
the  corrections. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  will  be  so  modi- 
fied. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  that  is  all  the  discussion  I  have 
to  submit  on  the  bill.  There  are  other 
Senators  who  wish  to  discuss  the  bill 
at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  is  under  control,  under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  with  30 
minutes  allowed  on  each  side  on  amend- 
ments, and  2  hours  on  each  side  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  who  controls  the  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  retain  the  floor  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for  a 
statement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  procedure  now  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  prevent  the  beginning  of  the 
operation  of  the  time  limitation  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  was  the  object  of  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YOLTNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  shall  take  only  a  few 
minutes.  I  did  not  know  until  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  wheat  bill  would 
come  up  for  debate  today.  I  am  not  as 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  the  proposed 
legislation  as  I  would  have  liked  to  be. 

Wheat,  unlike  claims  made  by  many 
people,  affects  a  large  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  total  num- 
ber of  farms  in  the  United  States  at  the 
pre.sent  time  is  4,640,900;  the  total  num- 
ber of  farms  producing  wheat  last  year 
was  1,225,760;  and  1,839,773  farmers 
have  a  history  of  wheat  production. 
That  means  that  approximately  nearly 
half  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
have  been  producing  some  wheat. 

Wheat  is  a  poorman's  food  and  a  small 
farmer's  crop.  Most  of  the  wheat  is 
produced  on  the  smaller  farms  of  the 
United  States. 

The  present  price  supix)rt  program  has 
worked  quite  sucessfully.  For  20  years 
it  has  been  of  great  help  to  the  fanners 
of  America.  The  present  wheat  program 
has  gotten  into  some  trouble  with  sur- 
pluses, largely  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  much  about  Improving  the 
production  control  features  of  the  law. 

As  a  result,  surpluses  have  mounted 
in  the  last  5  or  6  years.  Increased  pro- 
duction is  due  to  ottier  reasons  also. 
However,  this  progrsun  could  be  in  good 
shape  today  bad  Congress  taken  steps 
that  it  should  have  taken  to  strengthen 


the  production  control  featm^es  of  the 
law. 

I  believe  there  are  only  two  courses 
wo  can  follow  with  respect  to  wheat. 
We  can  either  have  very  low  price  sup- 
ports of  30  or  40  or  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  parity  and  no  production  con- 
trols, or  higher  price  supports  with  a 
fair  price  and  production  controls. 

We  know  what  happened  to  com  last 
year,  when  production  controls  were  re- 
moved. Production  went  through  the 
ceiling.  Production  of  com  this  year  is 
going  to  be  higher  than  it  was  last 
year,  if  the  present  crop  forecasts  hold 
true. 

Wheat  would  be  in  an  even  worse 
position,  because  wheat  is  grown  by  so 
many  more  farmers  than  is  corn.  It  is 
produced  in  every  State  of  the  Nation. 
If  we  remove  production  control  on 
wheat,  we  will  have  twice  the  surplus 
that  we  have  today.  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  course  to  follow  if  we  believe 
in  fair  price  to  fanners  and  an  effective 
price-support  program,  and  that  is  to 
try  to  improve  the  present  program  until 
Congress  enacts  a  better  one. 

I  know  that  many  farm  organization 
leaders  disagree  with  me.  Some  of 
them  would  like  to  have  the  present 
program  go  on  and  surpluses  mount,  to 
the  extent  that  public  opinion  would 
demand  that  the  whole  program  be 
abolished.  They  beUeve  that  that  is  the 
surest  way  of  reaching  the  means  they 
desire,  of  eliminating  the  program  en- 
tirely. 

There  are  other  well-meaning  farm 
leaders  who  feel  that  if  they  cannot  get 
what  they  want,  they  would  rather  have 
the  present  program  continue  un- 
changed. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  way 
to  save  any  kind  of  effective  price-sup- 
port program,  and  that  is  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  now.  The  pending  bill 
is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  controlling  surpluses. 

It  is  not  easy  for  one  like  me,  v.'ho 
comes  from  a  major  wheat-producing 
State  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  advocate  a  further  cut  in  wheat 
acreage,  after  our  wheat  farmers  have 
already  taken  a  35  percent  cut  in  acres. 
However,  I  believe  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  not  only  my  farmers  but  also  of 
farmers  in  other  wheat-producing  States 
would  rather  do  that  than  lose  the  pro- 
gram entirely.  A  20  percent  cut  in 
acreage  and  a  little  increase  in  the  price 
support  from  $1.78  a  bushel  to  $1.91  a 
bushel,  and  a  50  percent  in  kind,  will  not 
mean  any  decrease  in  income  to  farmers 
from  wheat.  Actually,  what  we  need  to 
do  is  increase  the  farmers'  income. 

I  see  no  po^isibility  of  reaching  that 
goal  unless  we  can  write  a  different  kind 
of  program,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
two-price  system  based  on  bushel  allot- 
ments. I  have  always  felt  that  that  is 
the  only  sensible  kmd  of  wheat  program 
that  has  even  been  offered  to  Congress 
and  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 
However,  until  such  time  as  we  can  get 
that  kind  of  program  enacted,  or  some 
farm  program  that  will  give  some  rea- 
sonable assurance  of  a  fair  price  to  the 
farmers,  this  is  the  only  course  that  a 
friend  of  the  wheat  farmer  can  take. 


I  will  have  some  more  comments  to 
make  on  the  subject  a  little  later  in  the 
debate.  I  send  to  the  desk  two  amend- 
ments, which  I  shall  call  up  later. 

The  first  amendment  is  sponsored  by 
me  and  by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Muudt]  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 
The  second  one  is  sponsored  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  by  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  for  his  statement.  He  is 
closer  to  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  than  I  am,  and  perhaps  closer 
than  any  other  member  of  our  commit- 
tee. When  he  speaks,  I  know  he  is 
sincere;  I  realize  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

We  all  know  that  the  bill  is  not  any- 
thing like  a  perfect  bill.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pass  a  bill  which  is  perfect 
because  of  the  serious  situation  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today. 

We  must  meet  two  situations.  First, 
the  farmers  must  vote  on  the  law  which 
Congress  passes.  If  they  fail  to  vote  for 
it,  the  situation  will  revert  to  that  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  present. 
That  being  so,  we  cannot  go  so  far,  prob- 
ably, in  relieving  the  situation  as  some 
of  us  would  like  to  go  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  believe  the  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  considering  the  situation 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  my  re- 
marks on  the  bill,  certain  extracts  from 
the  committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CENTIKAL  PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl,  as  amended  by 
the  committee  amendment.  Is  to  reduce 
wheat  stocks  by  cutting  wheat  production 
without  cutting  farm  Income.  The  bUl 
would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  (1)  re- 
ducing wheat  acreage  In  the  years  1961. 
1962,  and  1963,  the  loss  in  acreage  being  com^- 
pensated  for  by  payments  In  kind  and 
slightly  Increased  price  support,  and  (2) 
permanently  closing  loopholes  in  the  wheat 
quota  law.  Cross  compliance  with  wheat 
price  support  requirements  would  be  re- 
quired for  price  support  on  other  conrunodi- 
ties  during  this  3-year  period.  However,  the 
bill  provides  that  if  the  1961  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  should  be  disapproved  by  more 
than  one-third  of  the  producers  voting  In 
the  referendum,  wheat  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  woiUd  be  ended  for  1961 
and  all  subsequent  crops,  wheat  price  sup- 
port would  be  reduced  to  50  percent  of  par- 
ity, and  the  other  provisions  first  discussed 
would  be  rendered  Ineffective. 

SHORT  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

With  respect  to  the  1961.  1962,  and  1963 
wheat  crops,  the  bill  would — 

(1)  Provide  price  support  at  80  percent 
of  parity: 

(2)  Reduce  acreage  allotments  20  percent; 

(3)  Provide  a  pajrment  In  kind  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  average  annual  wheat  yield 
for  wheat  acreage  diverted  from  production 
or  grazing; 

(4)  Require  as  a  condition  of  such  price 
support  and  payment  in  kind  that  the  farm 
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comply  with  Its  wheat  allotment,  and  divert 
the  acreage  representing  the  20  percent  re- 
duction in  its  wheat  allotment  from  pro- 
duction or  grazing; 

i5i  Permit  the  farm,  in  return  for  addi- 
tional annual  payments  in  kind  on  the  ad- 
ditional acreage,  to  divert  the  reduced  wheat 
iillolment  for  1961.  as  well  as  the  20  per- 
cent allotment  reduction,  from  production 
or  grazing  for  the  3-yeur  period  1961.  1962. 
and  1963,  and  devote  all  of  the  diverted 
acreage  to  soil  and  wnter  conserving  uses; 

i6i  Reduce  the  15-acre  exemption  to  the 
smaller  of  di  12  acres,  or  (ii)  the  high- 
est acreage  planted  on  the  farm  in  1958, 
1959,  and  1960.  and  restrict  it  to  producers 
who  produce  wheat  on  only  one  farm; 

(7)  Prohibit  price  support  for  any  other 
commodity  produced  in  1961.  1962.  or  196S 
on  a  farm  subject  to  wheat  marketing  quotas 
if  the  farm  fails  to  comply  with  the  wheat 
price  support  requirements;    and 

(8)  Preserve  farm  wheat  acreaue  hi.suiry 
even  though  no  wheat   is   planted. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  permanently — 

la)  Terminate  wheat  quotas  and  allot- 
nents  and  provide  wheat  price  support  at 
50  percent  of  parity,  if  tne  1961  wheat  quota 
is  disapproved  by  producers; 

(b)  Impose  wheat  marketing  penalties  on 
the  actual  yield  of  the  excess  acres  lor 
double  the  normal  yield  if  the  actual  yield 
is  not  shown  i ; 

(C)  Increase  the  wheat  marketing  penalty 
to  65  percent  of  parity; 

(di  Restrict  to  farms  complying  with 
their  allotments  the  right  to  withdraw  wheat 
stored  from  a  previous  crop  to  avoid  penalty; 

(ei  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  permit  increased  acreages  of  kinds 
i)f  wheat  in  short  supply; 

if)  Remove  the  30-acre  limitation  on  the 
exemption  applicable  to  farms  producing 
wheat  for  use  only  on  the  farm  where  pro- 
duced; 

(g)  Repeal  the  200-bushel  wheat  quota 
exemption; 

(h)  Prohibit  wheat  price  support  lii  out- 
side the  commercial  iirea.  and  lii)  if  acre- 
age allotments  are  not  in  effect,  but  this 
provision,  like  most  other  provisions  of  the 
bill,  as  hereinafter  noted,  would  become  in- 
effective if  producers  should  disapprove 
wheat  marketing  quotas  for  1961; 

1 1 1  Repeal  the  authority  to  support  prices 
t"  noncooperators  for  wheat,  cotton,  nee. 
peanuts,  or  tobacco; 

ij)  Repeal  a  provision  reqtiiring  the 
county  agent  or  the  local  committee  chair- 
man to  keep  an  additional  copy  of  the  acre- 
age allotment  list  for  each  commodity;  and 

ik)  Establish  an  Advi.sory  Committee  on 
the  Production.  Marketing,  and  Utilization 
of  Wheat. 

It  should  be  noted  that  if  wheat  marketing 
quotas  are  disapproved  for  1961.  the  only 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  be  opera- 
tive would  be  those  described  in  para- 
graphs (a),  (i).  ij),  and  (ki.  All  the  rest 
relate  to  wheat  marketing  quotas,  acreage 
•lUotments.  and  price  support,  and  would  be 
stiperseded  by  the  provision  described  in 
paragraph  lai  which  terminates  quotas  and 
allotments  and  fixes  the  support  price  for 
both  cooperators  and  ii'incooperarors  at  50 
percent  ni'  parity 

THE    WHEAT    SITUATION 

The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  the  carryover  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  on  July  1  Is  expected  to  be  slightly 
I.irger  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  further 
increase   appears    likely   by  July    1.    1961. 

Supplies  of  wheat  in  the  1959-60  market- 
ing year  total  2.415  million  bushels.  Total 
dlsappear.^nce  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  1.095 
million  bushels,  consisting  of  620  million  for 
domestic  u.se  and  exports  of  475  million 
bushels. 

On  the  basis  of  estimated  total  disap- 
pearance, a  carryover  July  1,  1960.  of  about 
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illion    bushels   is   indicated,   slightly 

e  1.279  million  last  July  1. 

;  960  winter  wheat  crop  was  estimated 

J>pril   1   at  977  million  bushels.     The 

esilmate  of  spring  wheat  will  be  made 

.  but  if  growers  carry  out  their  seed- 

ntions.  and  If  yields  per  seeded  acre 

he    1955-59    average,    an    all-spring 

crop    of    about    230    million    bushels 

produced.    This,  together  with  the 

winter    crop,    would    total    about 

ion   bushels.     A  crop   of    thi.s   size 

ie  the  fifth  largest  of  record.  7  per- 

ove    the    1.128    million    bushel    crop 

and    11    percent   above    the    1949  58 

of    1.092    niillion. 

a    carryover   of   about    1320    million 
iind  sniull  imports  added  to  the  pro- 
production,    tfital    supplies    of    about 
lion  bushels  would  be  indicated  lor 
With  domestic  disappearance  csti- 
ftt    iibou'    625    million    bushels    and 
g  exports  the  same  us  estimated   for 
the   carryover   July    1.    1961.    would 
t   1.4;i5  million  bushels.     Thi.s  would 
million  bushels  above  the  estiin;i;ecl 
r   for  Julv   1.  1960. 
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C''>MMITTEE    STVDY 

se  of  the  .seriousness  of  the  siiu.;n"n 
inp  wheat,  the  committee  decided  to 
ority  to  consideration  of  wheat  lesis- 
the  beginning  of  the  86th  Congres.-^ 
s(Jon   as  the  President's   farm  message 
ived  in  1959.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
*as  invited  to  appear  before  the  coni- 
md  elaborate  on  th.e  wheat  problem 
s  for  thi.s  purpose  occurred  on  Feb- 
;  and  17.  1959.     After  giving  hi.«:  views, 
requested  by  the  committee  to  sub- 
proposal   in   bill    form.     Alternative 
s    were    received    by    the    committee 
on   March    12.    1959.     Arrangements 
it^mediutely   made  for  hearintjs   which 
during    the     {seriod     March    20 
25.  1959.     All  major  farm  organiza- 
others    interested    in    wheat    were 
Department    of    Agriculture   officials 
Ified      All  appearing  before  the  com- 
agreed   that  some  action  was   neces- 
presented    different   and    in    some 
vergent   views  as  to  what  should   be 
reduce    the    pressure    of    mounting 
rpluses:  and  it  was  e\  idem  that  no 
acceptable   major   chances    in    the 
were  possible, 
g    these    bearings    the    coinniiitce 
?xecutive  session  and  decided  to  hold 
hearings  on  a  committee  print  which 
developed  as  a  stopgap  measure  to 
generally    recognized   deficiencies    in 
nt  program.     These   hearings   were 
April  22,  1959.     Again  farm  organ- 
,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Agri- 
presented    divergent    views    to    the 
Following    this,    the   committee 
itnerous  executive  sessions  in  an  effort 
lop  a  wheat  bill  which  would  prevent 
acciunulation   of   surpluses    and    be 
ly   to   the  Government,  but,  at    the 
ne,   provide   farmers    with    ufccisary 
ection. 

18.  1959,  the  Senate  committee  rr- 

S.   1968,   which  provided  a  choice  of 

iipporis  at  80  percent  of  parity  coupled 

20  percent    fetluction   in   acreage   or 

i^pports  at  65  percent  of  parity  with 

tion  in  allotments. 

bill   was  passed   by  the  Senate  with 

s      Subsequently        the        House 

S.    1988  to   provide   for   price  sup- 

90  percent  of  parity  with  a  reduc- 

ricreage  allotments  of  25  percent  and 

ird  payment-in-kind  on  the  reduced 


rrer 


piot{ 
Mf»y 


;ndn  lentf 


ferei:ice    committee   agreed   on    a    2- 

with   price  supports  at  80   p)ercent 

coupled  with  an  acreage  reduction 

percent  and   a  one-third  payment -in - 


The  Senate  agreed  but  the  House  rejected 
the  conference  report  by  a  vote  of  214  to  202 
Tlie  Senate  thereafter  accepted  the  House 
amendment  (90  percent  25  percent )  but  this 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

On  January  7.  1960.  the  chairman  oi  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry introduced  S   2759  in  the  Senate. 

Hearings  were  held  on  February  23,  ai 
which  Item  the  National  Association  ol 
Wheat  Growers  and  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  with  the  tentatne  concurrence  of  the 
National  Grange,  proposed  a  program  which 
w.is  not  yet  in  bill  form,  while  the  Ainerlc-tn 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  iiuluated  supixirt 
lor  a  different   approach. 

Alter  a  temporary  suspen.sion  U)  pri)\uie 
tune  f(<r  the  Naiional  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  to  put  their  proposal  in  bill  form 
.Old  for  the  National  Grange  to  determine  Us 
position,  hearings  were  resumed  on  April  20 
and  21  at  which  time  the  pro|)osals  of  the 
various  farm  oriianii'at ions,  as  well  as  a  new 
proposal  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
were  fully  explored 

Executive  meeting;;  wire  held  by  the  C'oin- 
iiiittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  April 
2(3  and  27.  during  which  time  the  present 
(iinmiftee  anunctrnent  to  S.  275y  wa.s  de- 
\eiMped   .11. d   ord'Ted   reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thp  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment. 

Ml-.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  my 
iinderstandinjr.  when  we  were  entering 
into  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
that  there  would  be  no  votes  on  any 
amendments  loniuht,  unless  a  Senator 
who  offered  an  amendment  was  willing 
to  have  a  vote  on  it  tonight.  Is  that  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
That  is  my  understanding.  If  there  were 
any  opposition  to  a  vote,  that  would  come 
wiihin  the  understanding,  too.  I  think 
such  opposition  would  be  just  as  bindinti 
as  the  desire  of  a  Senator  who  was  of- 
feiing  an  amendment  to  have  a  vote. 
However,  if  it  were  an  amendment  as 
to  which  every  Senator  was  in  agree- 
ment. I  suppose  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection to  voting  on  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  bill  was  called  up 
.so  suddenly  that  I  feel  that  some  Sena- 
tois  who  are  planning  to  offer  amend- 
meni.s  may  not  be  available  this  after- 
noon. Other  Senators  are  not  on  hand 
who.  I  feel  certain,  would  like  to  be 
piesent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  take  action 
on  several  of  these  amendments  very 
quickly  tomorrow  morning.  I  myself 
liave  an  amendment  on  which  I  wish  to 
si)cak  for  about  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
aiiree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  we  can  probably  finish  with  a  great 
many  of  the  amendments  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  The  Senate.  I  un- 
derstand, will  convene  at   10:30  o'clock 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN      I  do  not  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  and  speak  on  it  tonight 
I  have  sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
to  be  printed.    Copies  of  it  will  be  on  the 
desks  of  Senators  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wish  to  re- 
tain the  floor,  so  that  the  time  under 
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the  unanimous -consent   agreement   will 
not  be  charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  join  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  have  an  amendment  which  I  plan  to 
offer.  I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  .t 
this  afternoon.  The  action  in  taking  up 
the  bill  has  been  taken  rather  suddenly. 
I  was  not  aware  that  the  bill  would  be 
called  up.  or  even  that  there  was  any 
intention  to  call  it  up,  this  afternoon. 
Tlierefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  my 
amendment  and  discu.ss  it  now.  How- 
ever, I  can  discuss  it  tomorrow.  That 
is  the  difQculty, 

I  do  not  want  to  hold  up  the  progress 
of  the  bill  in  any  way.  Nevertheless,  this 
is  one  of  those  situations  in  which  I  w  as 
rather  unprepared  because  of  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  bill  was  called  up. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  I  may  say 
that  the  bill  was  called  up  very  suddenly. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  did  not  know 
it  was  to  bo  called  up  mitil  after  I  came 
to  the  Chamber.  A  quorum  call  was  in 
pro.crress,  and  when  I  reached  the  Cham- 
ber I  found  that  the  leadership  was  pre- 
paring to  have  the  bill  called  up.  That 
is  the  position  in  which  I  found  myself, 
also.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  as- 
sume many  other  Senators  are  in  the 
same  situation, 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  President. 
I  cannot  say  that  anyone  a.ssured  me  of 
this,  necessarily,  but  I  had  the  general 
understanding;  that  Senators  would  be 
notified  perhaps  a  day  beforehand  that 
probably  the  bill  would  be  called  up  the 
next  day.  so  that  we  could  make  some 
preparation  for  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  gel 
the  bill  out  of  the  way.  I  am  not  trying 
to  delay  action  on  it  in  any  way.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that,  in  fairness  to  Sen- 
ators who  desire  to  offer  amendments,  we 
should  have  just  a  little  time  to  get  ready 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna.  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  wi^h  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroLna  I 
should  like  to  retain  the   floor. 

Mr.  ALI.OTT.  Very  well.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  will  permit  me 
to  make  a  statement.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  which  would  deprive  him  of  the 
floor. 

I  am  in  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  KirKENLooPERl.  Al- 
though the  Senators  who  probably  are 
responsible  for  calling  up  the  bill  are  not 
on  the  floor.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  I  object  very  much  to  calling 
up.  with,  one  might  say.  only  a  few  min- 
utes" notice,  a  bill  like  this,  which  is  so 
important  to  so  many  of  us.  and  which 
means  the  lifeblood  of  our  farmers.  It 
means  everything  to  many  people  in  my 
State. 


Particularly,  I  object  to  entering  into 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  upon 
the  bill  and  being  limited  to  a  short 
period  of  time  in  which  to  discuss  it. 

I  realize  that  the  onus  of  the  action 
which  has  been  taken  should  not  fall 
upon  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
However,  so  long  as  the  Senator  has 
been  kind  enough  to  yield  to  me,  and  we 
have  reached  tliis  point,  I  simply  want 
to  make  my  own  feelings  about  this  ac- 
tion clear.  I  shall  offer  amendments  to- 
morrow in  order  to  discuss  the  bill  at 
as  much  length  as  I  like,  despite  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

I  appreciate  the  Sentor's  yielding  to 
r..e  to  enable  me  to  make  this  statement. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  made  his  statement.  Although  it 
was  not  included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  at  first,  it  has  now 
bc'c-n  provided  that  there  will  not  be  any 
\otes  on  any  amendments  until  tomor- 
row. With  that  understanding,  it  was 
believed  that  there  would  not  be  any 
amendments  taken  up  until  tomorrow, 
but  that  there  would  simply  be  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  bill,  and  that  5uch 
discussion  v.ould  not  be  counted,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  time  allotted  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  It  has  also 
been  agreed  that  I  might  retain  the  floor 
and  yield  to  Senators  who  wished  to 
speak  on  the  bill  this  evening,  and  then 
tomorrow  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment could  begin  to  operate  on  the 
arriendments,  I  believe  my  understand- 
iiig  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  was  the  under- 
standing, even  though  it  is  not  in  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Even  though  it  is  not  incorporated  in 
fh.-"  agieement.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  was  retaining  the  floor.  I  am  simply 
tning  to  protect  Senators  in  their 
rights. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  understand. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Jf  w  as  stated  that  we  could  move  to  have 
the  Senate  adjourn  at  any  time  today 
that  we  wanted  to  do  so.  That  matter 
was  left  to  my  discretion,  if  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  will  recall, 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
President,  some  Senators  will  find  dif- 
ficulty in  being  here  tomorrow,  but  I 
shall  not  a.sk  that  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  be  postponed  on  that  account. 
As  Senators  may  know,  a  conference  has 
been  schedued  with  the  House  for  more 
llian  a  week  to  con.sider  the  agriculture 
rprropriation  bill.  Several  of  us  who 
fiio  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  are  also  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations and  are  conferees  on  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill.  I  am  the 
ranking  Republican  on  that  conference 
committee.  I  shall  try  to  be  here  as 
much  as  I  can  and  shall  divide  my  time 
between  the  two  places.  But  if  I  am  not 
on  the  floor  all  the  time,  I  want  it  to 
bo  understood  where  I  am. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
I  am  glad  the  bill  has  been  called  up. 
However.  I  also  feel  certain  that  many 
Senators  felt  that  they  were  going  to  be 


given  notice  a  day  or  two  before  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  debate  it,  and  so 
they  could  prepare  amendments.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought,  by  unani- 
mous consent  if  necessary,  agree  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  may  retain 
the  floor  and  yield  for  purposes  other 
than  questions,  and  that  when  that  pro- 
cedure has  been  exhausted,  the  Senate 
should  take  a  recess  until  10:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  am  prepared  to  offer  and  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  a  clarifying  amendment. 
Under  the  rules  of  unanimous  consent, 
it  might  be  taken  up,  and  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  me  to  discuss  it  and  to  have 
a  vote  on  it  today. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  reach 
such  an  agreement.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  any  action  which  would  result  in 
criticism  by  any  Senator  who  might  say 
he  was  not  properly  notified,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  what 
amendment  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  in  mind;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not 
aware  that  the  bill  is  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  may  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Although  I  do  not  know  what  the  amend- 
ment is,  I.  personallj',  have  no  objection 
to  having  the  Senate  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment; but  I  believe  other  Senators  may 
wish  to  be  notified  before  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  is  taken. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  been 
very  courteous  in  permitting  this  dis- 
cussion to  be  had  in  advance  of  the  offer- 
ing of  the  amendments. 

It  seems  to  me  that  today  we  might 
reach  agreement  on  the  provisions  on 
which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  on  to- 
morrow we  might  debate  the  am.end- 
ments  which  may  be  controversial. 

I  understand  that  in  the  committee  tlie 
vote  was  approximately  8  to  7,  which  in- 
dicates that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  committee  members. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  there  is  no  serious  dif- 
ference of  opinion  with  re^-ard  to  many 


of  the  provisions  of  the  bill:  and 


I  be- 
en b"? 


li?vo  that  tho.se  provisions  might 
d^alt  with  this  afternoon. 

The  ."^f^nator  from  South  Carohna  hc<s 
ii;dicat.ed  that  he  is  prepared  to  vcte  now 
on  some  of  the  amendments.  Certainly 
the  Senators  from  the  wheat-p- '^du'^iP'- 
States  should  first  be  heard  from. 

My  State  produces  only  a  little  "vheat: 
and  if  I  were  permitted  to  discuss  the  bill 
this  afternoon,  I  would  confine  my  re- 
marks today  to  the  provisions  as  to 
which  there  is  substantial  agreement; 
and  I  would  a.=k  Senators  who  come  from 
the  wheat-producing  States  to  remain 
here  during  my  remarks,  so  that  if  I  fell 
into  error,  attention  could  be  called  to 
it  at  once. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Senators  now  present.  I  am 
prepared  to  speak  briefly  on  the  items  on 
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which  we  are  in  agreement,  so  that  on 
tomorrow  we  can  consider  the  items  on 
which  there  is  disagreement.  I  believe 
such  procedure  would  lead  to  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

For  instance,  at  this  time  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI,  cannot  be  in 
the  Chamber,  because  he  is  tied  up  with 
the  marking  up  of  the  highly  important 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department 
of  E)efense;  and  for  similar  reasons  Sen- 
ators who  represent  States  which  have 
large  wheat  acreage  are  not  able  to  be 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
afternoon  we  might  well  proceed  to  dis- 
pose of  the  items  on  which  there  is  no 
serious  disagreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  that  suggestion.  I  believe  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  proceed  in  line 
with  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  amendments  to 
which  I  wish  to  refer  would  limit  to 
$10,000  the  payment  in  kind  to  be  paid 
to  any  one  faimer.  The  other  amend- 
ment which  I  wish  to  discuss  relates  to 
the  program  in  the  Gi-eat  Plains,  and 
provides  that  a  farmer  who  participates 
in  the  Great  Plains  program  will  not  lose 
his  base  acreage.  I  do  not  believe  either 
of  those  amendments  is  very  contro- 
versial. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
1  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
been  tied  up  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  the  marking 
up  of  the  Department  of  Defense  appro- 
priation bill.  Therefore,  I  am  not  en- 
tirely sure  about  the  program  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  understand 
that  it  has  now  been  proposed  that 
further  debate  on  the  amendments  go 
over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
As  I  understand  the  proposed  agree- 
ment, it  was  that  there  would  be  one 
hour  for  debate  on  each  amendment,  but 
that  no  amendments  would  be  voted  on 
today. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  unani- 
mity of  opinion  in  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment, no  doubt  it  would  be  proper  for 
us  to  deal  with  it  today. 

Under  that  arrangement,  general  de- 
bate on  the  bill  will  be  in  order  today, 
as  I  understand;  and  on  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
amendments.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing of  the  arrangement  which  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  believe  any  Senator 
would  object  to  my  yielding  to  other 
Senators  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Some  amendments 
have  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee;  and 
I  had  expected  to  join  him  in  urging  the 
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understand,  the  Senator  from 
)akota  must  be  absent  from  the 
r  after  tomorow,  because  of  im- 

business.  We  know  of  his  con- 
th  this  matter,  particularly  in 
the  large  amount  of  wheat  pro- 

his  State. 

jfore.    under    no    circumstances 

wish  to  prevent  the  Senator  from 

)akota  or  any  other  Senator  from 

his  complete  "day  in  court." 

Suggestion  was  that  the  amend- 

)e  printed  today,  so  they  will  be 

e  to  all  Senators,  with  the  result 

Senate   could   dispose   of    the 

during  the  session  tomor- 


tle 


also  understand  that  many  of 
an^ndments  are  not  controversial, 
ijumber  were  unanimously  agreed 
committee.     I  think  the  Sen- 
South  Dakota  indicates  that 
that  that  is  so.    Therefore.  I 
it  would  be  proper  for  some  of  us 
with  general  debate  on  the 
afternoon;   and  Senators  who 
e  about  the  problems  involved 
dlien  submit  corrections,  if  such 
qquired  by  the  remarks  we  make. 
CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 
will  the  Senator  from  South 
yield  to  me? 
OHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 


:ASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  cer- 
appreciate    the    Senator's    com- 
I  think  15  or  20  minutes"  notice 
short  notice  before  the  bill  is 
ed.     The  Senator  from  Wash- 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  and 
n  the  Ai'med  Services  Committee 
telephone  call  about  the  con- 
on  of  this  bill  came  to  us. 
Alth(iugh  personally  I  think  the  bill 
f4irly  good  shap>e,  or  can  be  made 
the   adoption  of  some  rather 
imendments — everything  consid- 
still  hope  that  final  action  will 
aken  until  tomorrow. 


t  le 


Ml-.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  !  Mr.  Holland  1  may  pro- 
ceed in  line  with  the  suggestion  he  ha.s 
made,  without  causinu;  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Johnston  i  to  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
obiection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
.shall  be  i^lad  to  proceed,  with  the  di.s- 
tinct  understandiiiLi  that  I  expect  all 
other  Senators  to  have  the  same  rmht. 
as  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Of  course  it  is  intended 
that  Senators  be  heard  from,  one  at  a 
time,  as  the  debate  proceeds. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  su.i,'gestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent 
that  any  Senator  may  be  recognized,  to 
addre.ss  the  Senate,  without  causing  me 
to  lose  the  floor  this  afternoon.  I  make 
that  request  in  order  to  expedite  the 
consideration  of  these  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  1^  there 
objection?  Thf  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  Item  on  which  I  think  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  was  in  agreement 
was  that  the  wheat  situation  presents  the 
most  critical  problem  in  agriculture,  in- 
.sofar  as  both  the  wheat  growers  and 
the  wheat  industry  are  concerned.  That 
problem  requiio.s  .sepaiate  handling  and 
early  disposition,  .so  that  the  i)lans  for 
next  year  can  be  made  known,  and  .so 
that  the  choice  to  be  f^iven  to  the  grow- 
ers can  .speedily  be  made  known  to 
them.  I  believe  that  is  the  first  item 
on  which  all  members  of  the  committee 
were  in  complete  accord. 

Second.  I  think  the  information  fur- 
nished us  from  various  sources  was  such 
that  there  was  no  meat  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  surplus  prospect  at 
the  end  of  this  producing  year.  For 
instance,  on  page  3  of  the  reiwrt,  it  is 
shown  that  the  committee  assumed 
that,  from  the  prospects  of  the  crop 
then  before  us.  and  from  the  carryover 
then  on  hand.  1.436  million  bushels 
would  be  on  hand  by  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  beginning  this  July  1. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  I.  whose  con- 
tacts with  the  .L'rcat  wheat-producins.'. 
rei:ion  are  much  better  than  mine,  that 
at  this  time  it  looks  as  though  there  will 
be  an  even  greater  surplus  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  committee 
acted.  So  I  think  we  will  be  safe  in 
.saying  we  assume  something  like  l'^ 
billion  bushels  in  surplus  will  be  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  this  producinfi  year. 

That  is,  of  course,  an  immense  carry- 
over, much  more  than  the  market,  the 
foreign  disposal  programs,  and  anythin'4 
el.se  we  can  see  in  si^ht,  will  make  a 
dent  in.  unle.ss  we  change  the  law. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  philos- 
ophy should  prevail  in  the  price-sup- 
F)ort  approach,  I  think  everybody  real- 
ized it  would  be  a  tragedy  to  call  It  off 
all  at  one  time,  and  that  there  had  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  program  which 


would  be  realif  tic  and  which  would  tend 
to  cut  down  the  expected  surplus  and 
the  on-hand  surplus. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota,  Is  it 
not  true  that  this  type  of  bill  is  the  only 
kind  of  wheat  legislation  we  can  exp>ect 
to  get  through  Congress,  judging  by  the 
action  of  last  year  and  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  the  committee?  There  is 
some  controversy  as  to  the  level  of  price 
support,  but  certainly  this  type  of  bill  is 
about  the  only  kind  we  can  expect  to 
get  through  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  participated  in  the  conference 
last  year  will  remember  that  we  thought 
that  by  give  and  take,  with  which  none 
of  us  agreed  completely,  we  had  brought 
the  matter  to  about  as  near  a  settlement 
as  appeared  possible.  In  that  way  we 
had  reached  a  settlement  on  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  that  settlement,  in  the 
nature  of  a  conference  report.  was*^ap- 
proved  by  the  Senate,  and  failed  of  ap- 
proval in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  only  a  few  votes.  After  exploring  the 
matter  carefully.  I  think  we  all  felt  what 
is  now  proposed  was  the  only  approach 
which  offered  any  promi.se  of  acceptance 
by  both  Houses  and  by  the  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.   President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
And  probably  of  being  approved  by  the 
farmers,  which  is  also  important.  We 
have  to  take  that  factor  into  considera- 
tion also. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Even  if  the  bill  were  passed,  and 
even  if  the  farmers  did  not  approve  its 
afHrmative  provisions,  they  would  have 
a  chance,  by  declining  to  approve  mar- 
keting quotas,  to  make  an  alternative 
program  which  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
at  least,  thought  would  not  be  very  at- 
tractive, but  which  would  be  an  incentive 
to  acceptance  by  the  farmers  of  the  pro- 
gram which  was  embodied  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  correctly  expressed  the 
situation,  and,  in  his  colloquy  with  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  YoxjNGl.  has  established  that 
legislation  deahng  with  various  elements 
included  in  this  bill  seems  to  be  the  only 
type  that  can  be  gotten  through  confer- 
ence, namely,  a  measure  that  deals  with 
price-support  programs,  acreage  cut- 
backs, and  payments  in  kind. 

Coming  from  one  of  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing States — and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  shares  these  senti- 
ments— we  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
southern  colleagues,  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly involved  in  the  wheat  problem, 
have  cooperated  fully  in  expediting  this 
proposed  legislation.    It  was  brought  out 


of  committee  reasonably  fast.  I  know 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee I  Mr.  EllenderI  ,  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  contacted  the  majority  leader, 
urging  that  we  exp>edite  action  on  the 
bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston!  has  cast  aside 
his  immediate  concern  in  cotton  long 
enough  to  present  this  bill  and  make  his 
presentation  today. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  the 
majority  leader  has  moved  today  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  floor  and  to  expedite  its 
pa.ssaee.  because  I  think  constructive 
action  on  legislation  is  more  important 
than  all  the  oratory  we  can  array  re- 
lating to  the  farm  problem. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  are  moving 
ahead  constructively.  I  am  convinced 
we  .shall  have  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
proposed  legislation. 

I  think  the  suggestion  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  making,  that  we  di.scuss 
the  various  areas  in  which  we  do  agree, 
which  are  many,  and  point  out  the  areas 
in  which  there  are  likely  to  be  differences 
of  opinion,  when  we  come  to  voting  to- 
morrow, represents  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  getting  the  proposed  legislation 
approved. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
t<ir  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Is  ;t  not  a  fact  that  about  the  only 
thinfi  in  disagreement  in  committee  re- 
lated to  the  80-percent-of -parity  sup- 
port? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  level  of  price 
support  was  one  of  the  three  or  four 
mattei  .s  in  which  there  was  disagreement. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That,  and  the  degree  of 
cutback,  and  also  there  was  some  dis- 
agreement about  the  amount  of  pay- 
ments in  kind,  although  not  quite  as 
serious  a  disagreement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  has 
anticipated  the  conclusions  I  expected 
to  reach.  He  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
three  items  which  are  Ukely  to  be  most 
controversial,   and   were   in   committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  SoutA  Dakota.  I  per- 
.sonally  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  bringing  before  the  Senate 
this  bill.  For  a  long  time  it  was  pre- 
dicted there  was  not  going  to  be  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  express 
itself  on  wheat  legislation  at  this 
session.  Those  of  us  who  come  from 
wheat  areas,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  wheat  situation,  know  that 
.some  action  seems  indicated.  A  year 
ago,  when  we  had  the  wheat  bill  in  the 
Senate.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  a 
20  percent  reduction  in  acreage  with  r.n 
80  percent  level  of  parity  supi>ort  would 
not  be  attractive:  that  the  20  percent 
reduction  in  acreage  without  anything 
further  than  an  80  percent  level  of  sup- 
port would  make  it  dUBcult  for  some 
wheat  growers  to  operate.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  largest  wheat  growers, 
but  the  avei-age. 


The  bill  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee  has  the  distinct  advan- 
tage that  it  offers  a  payment  in  kind  of 
50  percent  of  the  normal  production  for 
the  20  percent  of  the  acreage  taken  out 
of  production. 

That  provision  is  beneficial  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  reduces  the 
stock  in  storage.  We  have  got  to  begin  to 
whittle  down  the  surplus  canyover  if  we 
are  going  to  make  headway  on  the  wheat 
problem.  The  use  of  the  payment-in- 
kind  principle  moves  in  that  direction. 

A  second  advantage  is  that  the  bill 
offers  some  compensation  above  the  80 
F>ercent  support  level  to  the  farmer  as 
an  inducement  for  cooperating  and  for 
taking  out  of  production  20  E>ercent  of 
the  acreage. 

In  those  respects,  I  think  the  bill  is 
definitely  an  improvement  over  what  we 
had  last  year.  There  are  a  few  minor 
jJOinLs  which  perhaps  can  be  taken  care 
of  by  amendments,  but  I  think  on  the 
whole  the  bill  is  desirable  and  is  an  im- 
provement over  what  we  were  offered  a 
year  ago. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  the  bill 
which  has  considerable  significance  for 
South  Dakota;  that  is,  the  20-percent 
reduction  in  acreage  allotment  would  be 
applicable  also  to  the  15-acre  wheat- 
grower.     That  is  coiTect,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  has 
been  the  15-acre  wheatgrower  who  has 
provided  part  of  the  problem  so  far  as 
the  allocation  of  acreage  is  concerned. 
My  State  of  South  Dakota,  I  think,  has 
lost  something  over  100,000  acres  in  its 
allotment  due  to  the  shifting  of  wheat 
acreage  allotments  because  of  the  15- 
acre  provision.  A  study  of  the  States 
where  15-acre  wheatgrowers  predom- 
inate indicates  a  shift  of  acreage.  The 
loss  of  100.000  acres  of  allotment  to  the 
wheatgrowers  of  South  Dakota  has  re- 
sulted in  a  cut  in  income.  The  apph- 
cation  of  the  20 -percent  reduction  to  all 
wheatgrowers — to  the  15-acre  wheat- 
growers  as  well  as  the  larger  growers — 
is  in  the  nature  of  equity  and  justice, 
and  will  be  commended,  I  think,  by  the 
wheatgrowers  of  South  Dakota. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  the  wheat  bill 
as  reported  by  the  committee  gives  us 
the  best  chance  for  action  which  will  be 
beneficial  to  wheatgrowers  and  which 
alto  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the 
carryover  sui-pluses  of  any  bill  which  has 
been  in  prospect  up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  the  able  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  appreciates  those  remarks. 
The  Senator  has  certainly  worked  hard 
on  getting  a  bill  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  matters  which  I  think  are  in 
complete  or  substantial  agreement.  One 
of  these  matters  related  to  penalties.  It 
was  agreed  that  penalties  had  not  been 
high  enough  nor  enforcible  enough  to 
restrict  the  planting  and  the  hai-vesting 
of  excess  amounts  of  wheat,  which  con- 
tributed in  a  substantial  way  to  the  huge 
surpluses  on  hand. 

Senators  will  find  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port three  items  which  are  classified  as 
(b»,  (CI,  and  <d».  which  deal  with  the 
sub.iect  of  penalties. 
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I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  all 
members  of  the  committee  agreed  the 
penalty  provisions  needed  to  be  made 
much  more  strict  and  much  more  en- 
forcible.  These  provisions,  which  I 
shall  now  read  into  the  Record,  are  in- 
tended to  accomplish  that  purpose.  I 
do  not  recall  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  them. 

The  fti-st  is : 

(b)  Impose  wheat  marketing  penalties  on 
the  actual  yield  of  the  excess  acres  (or 
double  the  normal  yield  if  the  actual  yield 
is  not  shown  i : 

The  reason  for  that  provision  is  that 
the  penalties,  whenever  invoked,  have 
not  been  applied  to  the  entire  amount  of 
wheat  produced  on  the  acres  harvested 
in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment.  If 
the  producer  had  a  fine  crop  and  pro- 
duced more  than  his  normal  yield  per 
acre,  he  paid  a  p>enalty  on  the  normal 
yield  of  his  excess  acres;  and  the  balance 
of  his  actual  yield  on  his  excess  acres  was 
penalty  free.  On  the  other  hand  if  he 
had  a  poor  ci'op,  he  paid  a  penalty  only 
on  the  amount  by  which  his  total  pro- 
duction on  the  farm  exceeded  the 
normal  production  of  his  farm-acreage 
allotment.  If  his  total  production  did 
not  exceed  the  normal  production  of  his 
allotment,  he  paid  no  penalty  at  all.  but 
in  any  event  he  paid  penalty  on  less 
wheat  than  he  produced  on  his  excess 
acres. 

I  note  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young  1  is  nodding  his  head.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
probably  understands  this  situation  as 
well  as  anyone  else  in  the  committee,  by 
reason  of  what  he  has  noted  that  others 
do  rather  than  by  reason  of  what  he  has 
done  as  a  wheat  producer. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It 
had  become  a  profitable  piactice  to  over- 
<;eed.  A  man  not  only  gained  money  but 
pained  aci^eage  by  that  process,  until  the 
Anfuso  bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
about  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senators  statement  points  up  the 
comment  I  made,  that  we  all  agreed 
the  penalty  .'Situation  required  con-ection 
if  we  intended  to  face  up  equitably  to 
this  problem. 

The  second  item  is : 

ic]  Increa.-^e  the  wheat  rnarkeiing  i>eiKilty 
to  65  percent  of  parity; 

This  is  a  much  larger  percent  of  parity 
than  the  45  percent  which  was  previously 
impo.sed. 

The  thud  Item  is; 

>di  Restrict  to  farms  complying  with  their 
allonneiits  the  right  to  withdraw  wheat 
stored  from  a  previous  crop  to  avoid  penalty; 

In  other  words,  under  existing  law  the 
producer  could  exceed  his  allotment 
every  year,  store  the  excels  to  avoid 
peAlty  in  good  years,  and  sell  it  without 
penalty  in  a  year  when  he  had  a  ci'op 
failure.  Under  this  provision  of  the  bill. 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  such 
stored  wheat  when  he  had  a  crop  failure 
unless  he  had  played  the  game  squarely 
that  year  and  kept  within  his  allotment. 
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1 0  summarize,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  -e  were  not  substantial  differences  in 
the  committee  on  the  point  that  stricter 
pen  alty  provisions  had  to  be  imposed  and 
bet  er  enforcement  procedures  had  to  be 
apF  lied  to  the  situation. 

h  r.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser  ator  yield? 

K  r.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
froii  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  speak  not  as  a  mem- 

of  the  committee,  of  course,  but  I 

the  steF>s  which  the  committee  has 

along  the  lines  the  Senator  has 

discussing  under  i  b  • ,  <  c  > .  and  <  d ) 

steps  in  the  right  direction,  based 

the  particular  bill  before  u.<5. 
am  very  disappointed  not  to  see  in 
bill  a  quota  or  allotment  by  bushels 
than  by  acreage.    As  is  true  with 
rd  to  the  Senators  from  Minne.sota. 
Senators   from  South  Dakota,   and 
Senators  from  Kansas,  I  have  lived 
n  area  which  is  really  the    "heart- 
of  all  the  great  high  plains  area 
\heat   production.     I  am  convinced 
and    I    have    been   convinced    for 
years,  knowing  the  conditions  un- 
which  wheat  is  farmed  not  only  in 
State  but  also  in  other  States,  that 
ill  never  be  possible — and  I  say  this 
I  full  assurance — to  control  the  pro- 
of wheat  except  within  veiy.  veiy 
limitations  .so  lontj  as  we  use  an 
?a;;e  control. 

note  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 

.  Ycu.Nc  1  is  on  his  feet.    I  have  asked 

Senator  this  question  before,  but  I 

never  gotten  an  answer  which  to  me 

satisfactory. 

was  hoping,  whatever  el.^e  \vc  mi^ht 

that  we  would  put  in  the  bill  some 

to  get  away  from  the  situation 

leaving  farmers  plant  more  and  more, 

fertilize  more  and   moie,  planting 

ns  which  produce  stuff  which  is  called 

t  but  which  is  not  of  any  great  sig- 

or  value  to  the  country,  and 

whifch  ve  continue  to  support. 

r.  HOLLAND.    I  will  .say  to  my  dis- 
uished    friend,    who    has    voiced    a 
t  made  very  ably  and  aggressively 
Lhe  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
>ther  Senaloi-s  in  the  committee,  the 
tion  \\hich  he  has  raised  is  not   a 
tion   which   was  not  con.sidered  by 
committee,  but  is  one  of  tho.se  ques- 
ts on  which  the  committee  could  not 
h    anything    like    unanimity.      Foi' 
reason  alone  the  matter  does  n^^t 
in  the  bill, 
will  not  attempt  lo  labor  ii:e  qi:es- 
by  stating  the  argument.s  of  tiiose 
oppose  the  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
from  Colorado,  but  in  brief  I  would 
that   the   arguments  develop   from 
fact  that  wheat  is  produced  in  many 
rent   kinds   of   soils   and   in    many 
varieties.     This  does  not  con- 
as  ."^implc  a  problem  as  if  all  the 
were  produced  in  what  the  Sen- 
were    termed   the   •'heart"    of    the 
at  land.    It  makes  it  almo.st  impos- 
to  find  an   agreement   upon   that 
of  the  program. 
lAr,   YOUNG   of   North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  of- 
fer(  d  such  an  amendment  in  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Foresti-y,  as 
the  Senator  knows.  To  me  that  repre- 
sents the  only  fair  and  positive  way  of 
controlling  wheat  production. 

The  people  who  deal  with  technical 
matters  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  have  to  administer  these  pro- 
grams, claim  this  is  not  the  easiest  way 
to  accomplish  what  is  desired.  It  is 
said  that  we  will  run  into  many  prob- 
lems in  regaid  to  administration. 

I  had  a  bill  diawn  up,  but  I  learned, 
when  we  studied  the  subject  of  pay- 
ment in  kind  that  the  bushel  allotment 
approach  becomes  even  more  difficult 
to  administer. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  payment-in- 
kind  provision  of  the  bill.  I  believe  the 
committee  would  have  approved  a 
bushel  allotment  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  tl'.ank  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  have 
not,  of  coui-se,  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  subject  of  payment  in  kind  under 
a  quota  allotment.  I  feel  deeply  that 
there  will  never  be  any  successful  con- 
trol of  wheat  production  until  we  re- 
duce production  to  a  minimum,  so  that 
farmers  are  just  barely  producing  on 
a  starvation  basis.  Havint:  lived  with 
tins  problem  for  30  years.  I  do  not  un- 
d  -rstand  how  we  can  control  v.hcat  pro- 
duction unless  it  is  put  on  a  bushel 
basis  I  realize  that  when  a  bill  such 
as  the  one  before  the  Senate  is  put  to- 
neiher,  the  spread  must  be  weaved  in 
every  other  paragraph  and  eveiy  other 
sentence,  and  each  one  must  nrifually 
suppoit  the  other.  Certainly  it  would 
be  impossible,  at  lea.^t  for  the  Senator 
fiTim  C(jlorado.  without  week.s  of  ifToii. 
to  try  to  offer  any  amendmenus  whuli 
would  accomplish  thi.s  particular  pur- 
po.s'  .  But  I  am  wedded  to  the  concept 
that  this  is  the  only  way  that  we  sliall 
f'ver  actu<)lly  control  tlio  producti?..n  of 
wheat. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  \^  i.sh  to  a^s\nr  iht' 
Senator  at'uin  that  he  was  not  without 
an  ardent  and  able  advocate  of  the  pro- 
visions about  which  he  speaks  in  the 
person  of  the  distin  'uishrd  Senator  fiom 
North  Dakota 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Noith  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOIXAND.  I  \  icld  lo  the  Sen- 
ator f)'jm  Njr'.h  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
'liir.k  th'"  Senator  from  Colorado,  v.ho 
h.is  alwa:.  s  been  i;nfre:-,ted  in  a  wheat 
pro'.!ram.  v/ill  find  some  ccn.solallon  in 
the  lan;;ua;^e  of  the  report  which  app«-.:rs 
at  thf  bottom  of  pa;;e  14.  I  would  like 
to  read  it  into  the  Record. 

The  coniniittee  hIso  had  before  it  u  i>ro- 
posal  fur  bushel  ni.irkttin^  quot.ii;.  Such  a 
jirojio^^al  has  been  dl.-ru.s.sed  thr<i'ii;h  the 
year.';  since  bcfr,r<^  tlip  AtTirultural  Adjii'-i- 
ment.  Act  of  H'38  w:is  riirifted  lhe  cnipniil- 
Tec  rccomnipnds  th;^t  tnr  Depirtment  ni 
At^riou'.ture  .study  this  ni:i!'«r.  drvflop  .i  [^m- 
posal  in  bill  furm  providmi;  lor  bvisiiel 
ciuot.is  in  lhe  tochuically  m<»6t  luveptaole 
form  possible,  and  report  to  the  conur.iiioL' 
fill  the  results  of  lu<  study,  with  its  rec  ni- 
niendati  ni':.  not  later  'h;!)!  January  Kt    1901 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  w  ill  .see 
from  the  recital  in  the  report  just  read 
that  not  only  was  tl.e  matter  considered. 


but  also  it  was  regarded  as  of  such  im- 
portance that  the  instruction  that  was 
read  by  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  was  given  by  the  committee  in 
its  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  add  to  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr. 
YoTTNCl,  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland!,  has  said  to  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  that  not  only  in  writing 
the  bill,  but  in  revising,  writing,  and 
modifying  agricultural  legislation  in 
years  past  we  have  all  been  persuaded 
by  the  same  kind  of  logic  which  induces 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  believe 
that  restricting  bushels  should  be  easier 
than  restricting  acreage. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.   MUNDT.     I  yield 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  recall  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
2  or  3  years  ago,  in  which  we  established 
a  legislative  hLstory  on  a  bill  then  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  on  this  matter, 
and  then  it  was  chanjicd  in  conference. 
I  believe. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes  And  each  time 
we  encountered  the  point  which  has  been 
emphasized  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  administrative  officials  would  come 
forward  with  some  very  significant  rea- 
sons why  the  difficulties  in  administra- 
tion would  be  prodigious,  and  as  we 
moved  into  this  new  fonnula  to  compen- 
sate farmers  by  giving  them  payments  in 
kind,  rather  than  minimizinEj  those  diffi- 
culties, we  discovered  that  we  had  mag- 
nified them  tremendously. 

So  after  discussing  this  subject  at 
considerable  length  in  the  hope  that  we 
could  get  some  legislation  passed  at  this 
session  which  would  not  inject  new  and 
controversial  elements,  and  which  might 
bog  down  any  bill  hopelessly,  it  was 
pretty  well  agreed,  I  believe,  by  the  com- 
mittee that  a  report  should  be  solicited 
from  the  Depaitment.  and  that  it  be 
Riven  a  mandate  to  try  to  find  out  how- 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  it  has  been 
able  to  describe  so  frequently  and  so 
effectively,  and  to  come  up  with  some 
"yeses"  rather  than  "noes"  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject. 

If  we  were  to  try  to  unravel  this  large 
problem,  with  the  limited  knowledge  we 
now  have,  and  our  incapacity  to  answer 
the  administrative  realities  which  are 
presented,  compounded  as  they  are  by 
the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  utilize  payments 
in  kind  to  compensate  the  farmer  more 
adequately,  we  might  wind  up  with  an 
empty  sack.  We  do  not  want  an  empty 
.sack.  We  want  to  make  some  progress. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  is  against  the  concept  of 
curtailment  by  bushels  instead  of  cur- 
tailment by  acreage,  if  we  can  find  the 
formula  which  will  make  that  plan  effec- 
tive. Everyone  recognizes,  of  course,  the 
unpredictability  of  restricting  by  acre- 


age, because  we  cannot  anticipate  crop 
conditions  by  acreage,  weather  condi- 
tions by  acreage,  farmer  habits,  how 
much  fertilizer  farmers  will  use,  and 
how  much  they  will  produce.  Experi- 
ence has  borne  out  that  unpredictability 
over  and  over  again. 

We  feel  that  there  must  be  an  answer, 
and  we  call  upon  the  men  of  Solomon 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
come  up  with  an  answer  by  next  Janu- 
ary instead  of  reasons  why  curtailment 
by  bushels  is  not  an  operative  way  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  have  another  opportunity 
in  a  later  bill  and  on  a  later  occasion, 
fortified  by  a  new  set  of  facts,  to  push 
toward  curtailment  of  crops  by  bushels 
instead  of  by  acreage,  if  we  are  so  un- 
fortunate as  not  to  develop  a  farm  pio- 
gram  which  will  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  controls  and  curtailments  al- 
together. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  rose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
i  Mr.  Elle.nder  I.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him  at  any  time  to  continue  this  dis- 
cussion, which  he  can  more  ably  do  than 
can  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  that  statement  is  entirely 
correct. 

In  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 
our  committee  considered  bushelage 
control  not  only  this  year,  but  in  past 
years.  In  my  humble  judgment  the 
great  difficulty  which  has  confronted  us 
w  ith  respect  to  wheat  surpluses  is  that 
someliow  those  who  handled  wheat  leg- 
islation back  in  1938  placed  a  minimima 
acreage  provision  in  the  law.  This  has 
prevented  any  acreage  reduction  m  spite 
of  the  fact  that  surpluses  accumulated. 
Of  all  crops,  of  all  commodities  that  we 
had  under  control,  wheat  was  the  only 
one.  at  the  time  the  act  was  put  in 
effect,  that  had  a  minimum  acreage  pro- 
vision. That  floor  has  really  been  the 
source  of  our  trouble. 

To  illustiate  the  effect  of  the  55  mil- 
lion acre  mininnun  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  average  number  of  bushels  pro- 
duced per  acre  in  1927-28  was  14.7;  in 
1958-59  it  was  27.4  bushels  per  acre. 

With  almost  double  the  yield  per  acre. 
and  with  a  minimum  of  55  million  acres. 
there  was  little  that  the  Department 
could  do  to  control  production.  Such 
developments  have  been  our  trouble. 

As  an  example  of  other  commodities 
that  were  under  control,  there  is  cotton. 
No  minimum  acreage  for  cotton  was  ever 
fixed  in  the  law  until  2  or  3  years  ago. 
I  well  remember  the  time,  only  12  or  15 
years  ago,  when  we  planted  as  many  as 
42  million  acres  of  cotton.  The  produc- 
tion of  42  million  aci'es  was  about  what 
we  can  now  produce  on  16  million  acres. 

We  made  a  change  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram, but  not  in  the  wheat  program.  Be- 
cause we  did  not  make  the  change,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  reason  why  today  we 
have  surplus  wheat  in  such  great  quan- 
tity. The  Department  is  unable  to  go 
below  the  specified  55  million  acres,  with 


yield  per  acre,  as  I  pointed  out.  in  some 
years  double  what  it  was  only  30  years 
ago. 

To  go  back  to  the  question  of  trying 
to  devise  a  program  with  respect  to  bush- 
elage control,  we  have  had  that  proposal 
before  us  ever  since  I  have  been  on  the 
committee.  We  have  had  it  for  the  past 
24  years.  It  has  bobbed  up  every  now 
and  then.  There  is  much  doubt  among 
others,  including  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  I  too  doubt  that  we  could 
control  the  problem  by  letting  farmers 
plant  any  amount  of  wheat  they  want 
but  let  them  sell  only  a  certain  amoimt 
of  their  production.  It  is  a  program  that 
would  be  very  diflBcult  to  administer  if 
we  were  to  let  the  fanners  plant  all  the 
wheat  they  want  but  say  to  them  that 
they  could  sell  only  25  or  perhaps  40 
percent  of  their  production.  That  is 
what  we  would  have  to  do.  What  would 
we  do  with  the  extra  wheat?  It  would 
take  an  army  of  administrators  to  con- 
trol it,  and  probably  a  great  many  sher- 
iffs and  constables  to  see  that  that  wheat 
was  not  sold. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  asked 
a  question.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
would  find  any  extra  wheat  on  hand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  does 
not  think  so? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    No. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  who,  I  be- 
lieve, represents  a  State  which  produces 
our  largest  wheat  crop.  So  I  know  he  has 
a  deep  concern  about  the  problems  of  our 
wheat  producers. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  My  State  is  one  of 
the  largest  wheat-producing  States  in 
the  United  States.  Apropos  of  what  has 
been  said  here,  I  wish  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  best  measure  that  we  can  expect  to 
get  out  of  the  Senate,  certainly,  and 
perhaps  even  out  of  the  House.  I  am 
speaking  now  only  with  respect  to  the 
Senate.  During  this  year  I  was  fully 
cognizant  of  the  fact  and  I  know  other 
Senators  were  also,  that  this  is  the  year 
we  must  pass  some  legislation  covering 
this  important  subject. 

Apropos  of  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said,  it 
is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  55 
million  limit  established  in  the  law  re- 
lates to  the  fact  that  when  that  limita- 
tion was  established,  the  history  of 
wheat  production  was  considerably  less 
than  it  has  been  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  I  am  sure  the  facts  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  we  have  had  2  or 
3  exceptionally  good  crop  acreage  yeai';> 
in  practically  all  wheat-producing  areas 
in  this  country.  True  the  farmers  have 
learned  to  faim  better:  that  fertilizing 
companies  and  techniques  have  im- 
proved operations;  that  the  ingenuity 
of  the  faimer.  by  reason  of  his  reduction 
of  acreage — within  the  limitation  of  55 
million  acres  in  the  historic  producing 
acreage  areas,  and  the  15  acre  situation 
that  was  almost  mandatoiy,  and  the 
ability   of   splitting    farms    and   adding 
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sections  outside  the  historic  area — all 
have  contributed  to  this  great  produc- 
tion. 

Also  apropos  of  what  has  been  said 
about  the  bushelage  proposition,  as 
members  of  the  committee  know,  that 
proposition  was  submitted  and  was 
earnestly  argued  in  committee.  How- 
ever, a  majority  of  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit  to  accept  that  proposal.  As 
no  doubt  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  stated,  there  prevailed  in  the 
committee  some  hesitancy  due  to 
whether  the  department  would  even  ac- 
cept it.  or  whether  the  bill  would  be 
signed  with  such  a  proposal  in  it. 

With  reference  to  the  bill,  over  all, 
there  are  contained  in  it  eight  specific 
provisions  of  the  committee  under  the 
title  '"Short  Explanation  of  the  Bill," 
that  would  be  in  effect  for  the  1961,  1962 
and  1963  wheat  crops.  A  number  of 
other  provisions  would  be  effective  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

The  safeguards  that  are  thrown 
around  wheat  production,  with  the  type 
of  restrictions  on  the  utilization  or  lack 
of  utilization  of  the  acres  taken  out  of 
production.  I  believe  are  a  decided  step 
forward.  The  bill  also  establishes  an 
advisor^'  committee  on  production,  mar- 
keting, and  utilization  of  wheat.  The 
committee  would  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers. I  am  sure  that  this  matter  has 
been  touched  on  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  who  is  handling  the  bill  on 
the  floor.  The  nine  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  would  represent  various  seg- 
ments of  the  industry.  I  am  sure  that 
these  men  would  be  cognizant  of  the 
problems  which  we  have  before  us. 
Perhaps  during  that  period  of  time  we 
can  come  up  with  something. 

I  was  convinced — as  were  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — that  we  could 
not  get  a  complete  revision  of  the  entire 
farm  act;  that  we  could  not  enact  a 
complete  farm  bill,  not  only  for  wheat, 
but  for  all  farm  commodities  which  some 
people  believe  should  be  done  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 

There  are  some  things  in  the  bill 
which  I  would  like  to  eliminate.  There 
are  other  features  which  I  do  not  whole- 
heartedly favor. 

I  must  say  that  under  the  law  as  it 
exists  today  the  15-acre  tracts  all  over 
the  Nation  have  pyramided  beyond  all 
thought  of  the  original  authors  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  production  of  wheat.  My  State 
has  suffered  tremendously.  In  the  east- 
ern section  of  the  country  there  are 
many  15-acre  tracts.  Under  this  bill,  in 
fairness,  we  say  that  the  15-acre  tracts 
are  to  take  the  same  proportionate  cut 
that  all  other  producers  take.  The  cut 
is  from  15  to  12  acres,  and  the  15-acre 
tracts  are  frozen  where  they  are,  and 
the  tracts  carmot  be  split  up.  Today 
the  production  of  wheat  on  15-acre  tracts 
does  not  lack  much  from  meeting  the 
domestic  consiunption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States;  not  quite  that,  but  very 
close  to  it.  This  act  will  start  a  reduc- 
tion in  that  respect.  Some  of  the  15- 
acre  tract  producers  may  not  like  this 
proviso.    However,  the  lai-ger  producing 
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arejs  are  not  going  to  be  happy  with 
the  treatment  they  receive,  either. 
Hov  'ever,  we  must  do  something  in  order 
to  c  Jt  the  productive  acres  down  so  long 
as  ve  have  the  supplies  that  we  have  on 
hand. 

Aiother  thing  that  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  which  I  wish  to  reiterate,  is 
that  there  has  been  a  great  hue  and 
cry  all  over  the  country — and  some  of  it 
merited — that  there  is  a  terrific  storage 
cost  involved  to  the  Government.  Tak- 
ing the  20-percent  reduction  and  pro- 
vidi  ig  for  the  50  percent  to  be  taken  out 
of  reserves,  we  provide  two  things  that 
will  start  reducing  the  surpluses  and 
saving  the  storage  costs  which  are  piling 
up. 

F  irthermore.  and  I  think  it  is  verj'  im- 
portant, it  cuts  acreage  and  eliminates 
the  utilization  of  these  acres  to  go  into 
production  of  other  crops  which  would 
cauiie  trouble  in  other  areas. 

List  but  not  least,  it  cushions  the  eco- 
non  ic  shock  that  a  great  many  of  these 
farriers  will  find  themselves  confronted 
with  in  a  cost-price  squeeze. 

lend  my  support  to  this  measure  as 
best  we  can  get  out  of  Congress  this 
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Mr.  ALLOTT  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  remarks  recently 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mi-. 
ScnoEPPELl,  who  commented  on  the  15- 
acre  hmitation. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  schedule  which 
shows  tlie  significance  of  this  provision, 
particularly  in  regard  to  excess  wheat 
grown  on  allotments  of  15  acres  or  les.s. 
This  tabulation  shows  tliat  in  1959.  the 
excess  production  of  wheat  on  allotments 
of  15  acres  or  less  reached  the  fantastic 
total  of  103,599.575  bushels. 

Tiiis  production  in  the  last  4  years  has 
increased  to  9.2  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  the  United  States. 
So  in  these  4  years  the  excess  production 
of  wheat  on  allotments  of  15  acres  or  less 
has  increased  20  percent. 

I  ask  unammous  consent  that  this 
schedule  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RF.roRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 
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ALLOTT.     Mr.  President.  I  also 

jnanimous  consent  that  my  remarks 

connection  with  the  schedule  appear 

:?  Record  immediately  following  the 

pre^Cous  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 

froni  Kansas    [Mr.   Schoeppel). 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 
ALLOTT.    I  thank   the  Senator 
South  Carolina  for  his  courte-sy  in 
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JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina. 

been  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 

Colorado;  and  I  am  very  glad  that 

s  made  his  statement,  for  the  rea- 

that   the   committee   felt   that   the 

to   these   growers   should   be 

20  percent,  just  as  in  the  case  of 

producers,   and  that  any  grower 

produced  on  less  than  12  acres — 

produce  on  6  acres  or  7  acres  or  10 

acrefc— should  not  be  allowed  to  produce 

than  he  has  produced  in  the  past. 

oiher  words,  we  were  trying  to  restrict 

the  same  proportion. 

HOLI.AND.     Mr.     President,     I 

tharik  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas  for 

yery  fine  contribution.    I  agree  with 

as  to  the  importance  of  the  reduc- 

in  the  15-acre  exemption,  and  I  may 

hat  there  was  no  material  contro- 

in  committee  on  that  point. 
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To  go  back  to  the  other  measures  that 
I  believe  are  not  in  controversy.  Sen- 
ators will  note  subsection  (e)  in  the  mid- 
dle of  page  2  of  the  report:  "Authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  permit 
increased  acreages  of  kinds  of  wheat 
in  short  supply." 

We  have  passed  .special  legislation  af- 
fecting durum  wheat,  always  in  the  form 
of  bills  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yo^ng  I. 

It  appeared  that  we  were  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  pa.ssing  special  lof:- 
islation  in  that  field.  Another  member 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I  felt  that 
there  wa.s  a  similar  situation  which  would 
probably  affect  certain  production  m 
which  his  State  was  particularly  inter- 
ested. 

So  rather  than  have  an  item-by-item 
approach  or  a  year-after-year  approach, 
it  was  decided  that  the  soundest  course 
was  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  determine,  on  the  basis 
of  facts,  from  year  to  year,  what  par- 
ticular varieties,  needed  for  a  particu- 
lar purpose,  were  entitled  to  that  kind 
of  treatment. 

The  next  item  on  which  I  think  there 
was  no  great  difficulty  was  the  removal 
of  the  30-acre  limitation  on  the  exemp- 
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tion  applicable  to  farmers  producing 
wheat  for  use  only  on  the  farms  where 
planted.  That  exemption  has  been 
found  to  be  useful.  It  was  found  that  it 
could  be  policed,  as  we  were  informed 
by  the  Department.  It  seemed  to  the 
committee  that  if  the  wheat  was  actually 
used  in  the  place  where  it  was  produced, 
and  used  for  purposes  specified  in  the 
law,  It  was  sound  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion. 

Two  other  matters  the  committee 
tliought  were  not  controversial  were, 
first,  item  (g>,  the  repeal  of  the  200- 
bushel  wheat  quota  exemption,  and  item 
'  j ) .  the  repeal  of  the  provision  of  the 
present  law  which  requires  the  county 
agent  or  the  local  committee  chairman 
to  keep  an  Ewlditional  copy  of  the  acre- 
age allotment  list  for  each  commodity. 
This  is  a  small  matter,  but  is  one  which 
had  been  found  to  be  both  expensive  and 
troublesome. 

There  are  various  other  items  in  the 
bill  to  which  I  shall  refer  briefly. 

Item  8,  page  2,  that  is  the  fifth  para- 
graph on  the  page.  While  the  reduction 
program  provided  by  the  bill  for  the 
years  1961  through  1963  is  in  force,  it 
was  provided  that  the  farm  wheat  acre- 
age history  would  be  preserved,  even 
though  no  wheat  might  t)e  planted,  or 
even  though  only  a  part  of  the  acreage 
might  be  planted. 

As  to  item  7,  I  think  it  was  imani- 
mously  agreed  to  prohibit  price  support 
for  any  other  commodity  produced  in 
1961.  1962,  or  1963,  which  were  the  3 
years  proposed  to  be  covered  by  certain 
provisions  of  the  bill,  on  a  farm  subject 
to  wheat  marketing  quotas  if  the  farm 
failed  to  comply  with  the  wheat  price 
supF>ort  requirements.  In  other  words, 
if  the  farmer  would  not  "play  ball '  with 
respect  to  his  wheat,  we  would  not  regard 
him  as  a  member  of  the  team,  and  he 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  team  under  any  other  support  pro- 
grams. 

Item  3,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1.  and 
items  4  and  5.  at  the  top  of  page  2,  re- 
late to  the  new  subject  of  payment  in 
kind  for  retiring  wheat  acreage  from 
production.  We  realized,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender]  has 
so  ably  stated,  that  the  55-million  mini- 
mum acreage  was  one  hurdle  which  had 
to  be  crossed,  and  that  we  had  to  reduce 
the  acreage.  In  order  not  to  reduce  the 
income  of  wheat  farmers  at  the  time  the 
acreage  was  reduced,  and  also  to  help 
to  begin  to  use  up  the  large  suiplus  that 
is  stored,  the  payment  in  kind  for  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  wheat  production. 
and  of  other  production,  was  provided 
for. 

Item  3,  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  of  the 
report,  provides  for  a  payment  in  kind 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  average  an- 
nual wheat  yield  for  wheat  acreage  di- 
verted from  production  or  grazing. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
percentage  of  the  annual  yield  which 
should  be  paid  for  in  kind. 

I  understand  that  that  question  will 
arise  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  which 
I  assume  will  be  debated  tomorrow. 

Item  4,  at  the  top  of  page  2,  requires 
as  a  condition  of  such  price  support  and 


payment  in  kind  that  the  farm  comply 
with  its  wheat  allotment  and  divert  the 
acreage  representing  the  20-percent  re- 
duction in  its  wheat  allotment  from  pro- 
duction or  grazing. 

Item  5,  likewise,  Ls  a  condition  related 
to  the  payment  in  kind.  The  bill  would 
permit  the  farmer,  in  return  for  addi- 
tional annual  payments  in  kind  on  the 
additional  acreage,  to  divert  the  reduced 
wheat  allotment  for  1961,  as  well  as  the 
20 -percent-allotment  reduction,  from 
production  or  grazing  for  the  3-year  pe- 
riod 1961,  1962,  and  1963,  and  devote  all 
of  the  diverted  acreage  to  soil  and  water 
conserving  uses. 

I  think  I  should  say  at  this  time  that, 
as  I  understand,  there  are  two  contro- 
versial items  in  the  provision  relating 
to  payment  in  kind,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  coming  in  three  paragraphs. 
The  first  is  that  concerning  the  amount 
of  payment  in  kind — whether  it  should 
l)e  50  percent  or  a  lesser  amount.  I  think 
it  should  be  a  lesser  amount.  But  on 
that  que.stion  the  judgment  of  Congress 
will,  of  course,  prevail. 

The  second  item  relates  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  payment  in  kind  can  be 
made  for  each  year  separately,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  a  requirement  to  be 
apphed  for  the  3  years  in  cormection  with 
the  condition  that  the  reduction  of  acre- 
age by  the  required  percentage  shall  be 
a  3 -year  reduction  rather  than  to  be 
followed  by  something  else  the  second 
year,  and  something,  perhaps,  for  the 
third  year. 

Those  are  two  questions  which,  I  im- 
derstand,  are  controversial  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  payment  in  kind. 

The  other  two  matters  which  are  most 
controversial  will  be  found  in  sections 
1  and  2.  at  the  bottom  of  page  1:  The 
first  is  to  provide  price  supi>ort  at  80 
percent  of  parity.  I  feel  certain  that 
that  is  a  matter  which  will  be  ap- 
proached by  an  amendment.  Many 
Senators  felt  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  increasing  the  present  prevailing 
rate  of  price  support.  They  feel  that 
to  do  so  would  be  asking  for  overpro- 
duction and  a  bid  for  just  that  to  occur. 
I  understand  that  an  amendment  or 
amendments  seeking  to  reduce  the  price 
support  below  80  percent  will  probably 
be  debated  tomorrow. 

The  second  item  involving  great  con- 
troversy is  the  pror>osal  to  reduce  acre- 
age allotments  by  20  percent.  That 
would  result  in  a  reduction  of  11  million 
acres  from  the  55  million  acre  minimum 
which  is  provided  under  existing  law. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  argue  at  this 
time  anything  in  connection  with  these 
major  points  of  difference,  which  I  un- 
derstand relate  only  to  the  level  of  price 
support;  second,  to  the  reduction  of 
acreage  which  would  be  required;  third, 
to  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  the 
payment  in  kind,  relating  both  to  the 
percentage  of  payment  In  kind  and  to  the 
duration  of  the  payment  in  kind. 

The  committee  was  of  different  opin- 
ions concerning  the  periods  of  time  to 
be  covered  by  the  bill.  Permanent  pro- 
posed legislation  was  introduced.  We 
had  1-,  2-,  and  3-year  legislation  intro- 
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duced.  I  believe  that  while  it  was  not 
unanimous,  the  great  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  the  3-year  provision 
for  payments  in  kind  was  probably  the 
most  nearly  in  accord  with  everyone's 
thinking,  and  that  is  what  is  included  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  does  not  lose  the 
floor,  so  that  I  may  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  printed, 
and  which  I  expect  to  call  up  tomorrow? 
The  amendment  involves  the  60 -million 
acre  conservation  reserve,  and  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  nUnois  [Mr. 
DirksenI  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
HollandI,  and  me.  I  ask  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record,  outside  this  immedi- 
ate discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pre- 
sented his  amendment  at  this  time  and 
has  briefly  described  it.  It  represents 
an  extension  of  the  question  concerning 
diverted  acreage.  There  was  thinking 
and  debate  in  the  committee  as  to 
whether  the  proposal  should  apply  to 
what  would  amount  to  an  enlargement 
and  extension  of  the  conservation  acre- 
age program,  which  I  understand  Is  cov- 
ered in  the  amendment  now  sent  for- 
ward to  be  printed.  The  amendment 
does  not  relate  wholly  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  but  it  relates  in  part  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  proposes  to 
supplement  it  in  the  direction  of  an  ex- 
tended, increased  conservation  acreage. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  correct.  The  theory  of 
the  amendment  is  that  it  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  con- 
tracts, and  to  extend  them,  some  for  3- 
year  periods,  others  for  longer  periods, 
which  will  take  out  of  production  60  mil- 
lion productive  acres.  This  does  not 
apply  exclusively  to  the  wheat  legisla- 
tion as  such,  but  it  applies  to  the  whole 
agricultural  production  program.  We 
who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
feel  that  the  major  way  to  get  at  the 
overall  agricultural  program  and  the 
difficulties  which  we  have  with  surpluses 
is  to  provide  for  a  substantial  and  ex- 
tensive reduction  of  acreage  in  this 
countiT-  That  would  reduce  the  feed 
imits  which  are  produced.  If  we  do  that, 
the  farmers  will  be  left  free,  on  the  acres 
on  which  they  produce,  to  plan  their 
own  crops.  It  will  bring  supply  and  de- 
mand into  closer  balance.  It  vi-ill  bring 
better  prices  for  the  crops  which  the 
farmei-s  raise. 

I  am  convinced — and  I  shall  try  to 
demonstrate  it  tomorrow — that  the  cost 
of  adopting  this  particular  program  of 
acreage  reduction  would  be  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  which  is  being 
spent  today  and  which  has  been  spent 
for  the  last  several  years. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  fine  observations. 
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Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderJ  ;  unless  I  am  asked  to  yield 
to  other  Senators  for  questions,  I  shall 
now  yield  the  floor  to  him.  He  is  much 
better  prepared  to  handle  this  subject, 
and  he  would  have  done  so  If  he  had  not 
been  tied  up  luitil  now  with  the  mark- 
ing up  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  now  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Yes,  Mr.  President,  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement.  But  at  this 
time  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  provided  it  is  under- 
stood that  in  doing  so  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  FT  .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  I  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr.  Holland  1 ,  for 
explaining  the  bill,  particularly  the  parts 
of  the  bill  on  which  the  committee  as  a 
whole  was  in  almost  complete  accord. 

The  "only  difference  of  any  conse- 
quence was  in  respect  to  the  price-sup- 
port provision,  as  well  as  the  provision 
for  continuation  of  the  20  percent  acre- 
age cut. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  present 
bill  the  support  price  for  1961,  1962.  and 
1963  will  be  80  percent  of  parity,  with 
the  20  percent  reduction,  and  a  50  per- 
cent payment  in  kind  on  the  diverted 
acres. 

The  principal  points  of  the  program 
contained  in  this  bill  are  not  permanent. 
After  3  years,  we  shall  revert  to  the  old 
law.  insofar  as  price  supports  and  acre- 
age allotments  are  concerned. 

We  make  permanent  legislation  of  all 
the  minor  items  which  were  not  in  con- 
troversy, and  which  have  been  explained 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland). 

The  bill,  S.  2759,  in  its  original  form, 
as  I  introduced  it,  would — 

First.  Provide  price  support  at  80  per- 
cent of  parity  for  the  1961  crop.  75  per- 
cent for  the  1962  crop,  70  percent  for  the 
1963  crop,  and  65  percent  for  the  1964 
and  subsequent  crops. 

Second.  Reduce  each  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  20  percent  for  the  1961 
crop,  and  25  percent  for  the  1962  and 
.subsequent  crops. 

Third.  Prevent  the  diversion  of  such 
acreage  reduction  to  other  price-sup- 
ported crops  in  1961,  by  conditioning 
wheat  price  support  on  reducing  the 
acreage  of  price-supported  crops  below 
the  1958-59  average  by  an  acreage  equal 
to  the  percent  of  reduction. 

Fourth.  Provide  a  payment  in  kind  in 
1961 — one-third  average  auinual  yield — 
on  acreage  equal  to  such  percent  of  re- 
duction, if  such  acreage  is  not  harvested 
or  grazed. 

Fifth.  Impose  penalties  on  the  actual 
yield  of  the  excess  acres — or  double  the 
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nomal  yield  if  the  actual  yield  is  not 
sh<  iwn. 

sixth.  Increase    the   marketing   pen- 
to  65   percent  of  parity — from  45 
percent. 

iteventh.  Reduce  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tio:  1  to  12,  and  restrict  it  to  f ai-ms  which 
planted  wheat  in  1958,  1959,  or  1960  and 
jroducers  who  produce  wheat  on  only 
farm. 
4:ighth.  Remove   the    30-acre   limita- 

on  the  feed  wheat  exemption. 
JjTinth.  Restrict   to   farms   complying 
their  allotments  the  right  to  with- 
wheat  stored  from  a  previous  crop 
ivoid  {jenalty. 

he  bill  would  also  (a)  repeal  the  200- 
bu4hel  exemption;  (b)  prevent  an  acre- 
history  penalty  where  by  reason  of 
dduction  failure,  the  producer  has  no 
marketing  excess  which  he  can  store  to 
av<iid  such  a  penalty:  (o  repeal  au- 
for  price  support  for  nonco- 
op^rators  for  any  basic  agricultuial 
y;  and  (d>  repeal  a  provision 
reduiring  the  county  agent  or  the  local 
corimittee  chainni^n  to  keep  an  addi- 
tional copy  of  the  acreage  allotment  list 
each  commodity. 

order    to    bring    the    committee 

an^endment  more  in  line  with  the  origi- 

bill  I  shall  offer  two  amendments. 

I  submit  on  behalf  of  myself  and 

Senator    from    Florida    [Mr.    Hol- 

LAilD  1 :  and  I  ask  that  the  amendments 

printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

m|endments  will  be  received  and  print - 

and  will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

ELLENDER.    In  essence,  the  first 

amiendment   seeks   to  make   permanent 

20-percent  cut,  and  to  set  the  price 

support  level  for  1961  at  75  percent  of 

that  for   1962.  70  percent:    and 

for  1963  and  subsequent  years.  65 

If   the    amendment    fails    of 

I    proix)se   to   offer    another 

amendment  intended  to  set  price  sup- 

for  the  next  3  years  at  75  percent 

parity,  and  to  make  permanent  the 

20-percent  cut. 

r.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  South   Carolina   yield   to 
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r.  KUCHEL.    I  wish  to  state  that  at 

clock  Senators  are  invited  to  a  recep- 

in  the  old  Supreme  Court  Chamber. 

Bo(h  our  own  beloved  minority  leader 

the  distinguished  majority   leader 

participate  in  the  reception.    I  won- 

whether  it  will  be  agreeable  now  to 

the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 

to  request  a  recess  for  half  an  hour 

io.  after  which  this  debate  may  con- 
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JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

lot  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  sug- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum:   I  think 

pro^jably  the  Senators  now  present  will 

without  objection,  to  the  plan  pro- 

A  quorum  caU  at  this  time  would 

merely  consume  time  unnecessarily. 

KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Senators  wish  to  continue  with  the  de- 
at  this  time,  I  shall  withdraw  my 
suggestion. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
will  be  agreeable  to  have  us  take  a  recess 
for  15  minutes,  of  course. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  However.  I  now  imder- 
stand  that  some  Senators  who  now  are 
present  wish  to  have  the  debate  proceed. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which  1 
submit  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Young  I :  and  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to 
me '.' 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  be- 
half of  the  junior  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Hart  I  and  myself,  I  submit  an 
amendment,  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  COOPER.  Let  me  say  that  the 
amendment  relates  to  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  deals  with  the  present  15- 
acre  exemption. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  will  re- 
member, the  15-acre  exemption,  as  well 
as  individual  allotments,  was  modified 
by  20  percent,  thus  reducing  the  exemp- 
tion to  12  acres.  There  is  a  further  pro- 
vision that  the  exemption  in  any  event 
will  not  exceed  the  highest  number  of 
acres  planted  on  the  farm  in  the  calendar 
years  1958.  1959,  and  1960.  and  in  many 
cases  this  is  less  than  12  acres.  My 
amendment  would  eliminate  the  second 
provision  and  fix  the  exemption  at  12 
acres. 

At  this  time.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  rea- 
sons for  the  amendment.  They  were 
discu.ssed  in  the  committee. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  now  submit  the 
amendment,  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  will  not  on  the  bill.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  with  the  understanding  that  it 
does  not  count  as  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  the  Senate  is  not  now  op- 
erating under  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Doe.s  th(^ 
Cliair  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  retains  th^* 
floor'' 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yields  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  the 
limitation  of  time  is  not  in  effect. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding  to  me  so  I  can  make 
a  brief  statement  on  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  the  Wheat  Act  of  1960,  S.  2759. 

Since  I  had  to  leave  the  floor  on  occa- 
sion in  order  to  answer  some  telephone 
calls,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  if  he  placed  in  the  Record  the 
short  explanation  of  the  bill  as  it  is  given 
in  the  committee  report? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  had  it  put  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
job  of  the  Senate  is  to  tiT  to  design 
wheat  legislation  that  will  do  three 
things.  The  firet  objective  is  to  provide 
a  fair  price  to  the  farm  producer,  be- 
cause the  current  price  of  wheat  has  no 
relevancy  to  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
a  wheat  farm.  Wheat  prices  have  gone 
down  constantly  over  the  last  10  years. 
Wheat  prices  10  years  ago  were  not  too 
hiph.  In  fact,  10  years  ago.  the  wlieat 
farmer  was  getting  approximately  90 
percent  of  parity.  That  is  10  percent 
less  than  a  fair,  rea.sonable  price  for  his 
commodity.  In  the  10-year  period  1950 
to  1960.  the  price  of  wheat  has  continued 
to  decline. 

So  the  fii-st  objective  of  any  wheat 
Icfii.slation  should  be  to  pive  to  the  farm 
producer  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  rea- 
sonable, fair  price  in  the  marketplace 
for  the  commodity  that  he  produces.  If 
that  objective  is  accomplished,  then  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  will 
relieve  itself  of  a  tremendous  burden. 

The  second  objective  of  the  legislation 
.should  be  to  alleviate  or  to  remove  from 
the  taxpayer  the  heavy  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent farm  program.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  in 
storage  well  over  1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  at  the  present  time,  under  Gov- 
ernment ownership.  That  is  a  costly 
item  of  storage.  It  is  a  substantial  in- 
vestment of  public  funds.  Tlierefore. 
the  second  objective  of  a  wheat  bill 
should  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  wheat 
program. 

The  third  objective  of  a  wheat  bill 
should  be  not  only  to  provide  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmer  on  the  unit  of  his  produc- 
tion, not  only  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  but  also  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  a  continuity  of  the  family  farm 
type  of  production  that  meets  the  ba^'^ic 
domestic  food  and  feed  needs  of  the 
American  people  and  the  American 
economy,  plus  our  export  and  foreign 
policy  requirements,  in  liyht  of  the  pres- 
ent world  situation. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
t,o  over  what  I  think  are  the  essential 
criteria  or  standards  by  which  we  ouuhl 
to  judge  a  piece  of  le:.',i.s]ation.  Let  us 
take  the  first  one.  Docs  this  proposed 
legislation  provide  a  fairer  and  more  just 
and  more  equitable  return  on  produc- 
tion, considering  current  operating  cost,s 
of  a  wheat  producer? 

I  have  an  analysis  of  the  ostimated 
riturn  to  farmers  from  three  wheat  pro- 
t,rams.  I  earlier  sent  to  the  desk  an 
amendment.  The  Humphrey  amend- 
ment would  change  the  proposed  legis- 
lation so  as  to  provide  85  percent  of  par- 
ity support  price,  a  25 -percent  cut  in 


acreage,  instead  of  20  percent  reduction 
£is  provided  in  the  bill,  and  a  55-percent 
payment  in  kind  to  cooperators,  as  com- 
pared with  a  50 -percent  payment  in  kind 
as  provided  in  the  bill. 

That  amendment  fulfills  the  first 
standard  of  what  I  call  fair  and  effective 
legislation.  The  reason  why  I  say  that 
is  that  if  we  want  the  farm  producer 
to  get  a  fair  price,  and  at  the  same  time 
shaiTJly  reduce  his  acreage,  then  the  unit 
price  must  be  improved  and  the  payment 
in  kind  must  take  into  consideration  a 
rather  drastic  cut  in  acreage. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  report,  the  source 
being  the  Great  Plainsman,  published 
by  the  Great  Plains  Wheat  Market  De- 
velopment Association,  which  is  correct- 
ed for  parity  price  changes,  so  the  figures 
arc  factual  and  meaningful.  Under  the 
existing  program,  let  us  say  there  are  82 
million  base  acres  of  wheat.  That  is  a 
constant  figme  through  the  three  pro- 
prams:  namely,  the  existing  program,  the 
program  as  provided  for  in  S.  2759,  and 
the  Hun^.phrcy  amendment  as  sent  to  the 
desk. 

The  acreape  allotment  under  the  ex- 
i-siine  prouram  is  55  million  acres.  The 
r.'TPa'ie  allotment  under  the  Senate  bill 
i.s  44  million  acres.  The  acreage  allot- 
ment under  the  Humphrey  amendment 
would  be  41  million  acres — sharply  re- 
ducing the  acreage  from  55  million  al- 
lotted acres  under  present  law  to  41  mil- 
lion acres. 

There  is  an  average  yield  of  20  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which  is  a  constant  figure  in 
all  three  proposals.  Tliere  is  a  produc- 
tion, undpr  the  existing  program,  of  1,100 
bushels.  Under  the  Senate  bill,  it  is  880 
bushels.  Under  the  Humphrey  proposal 
it  is  820  bushels. 

That  is  arrived  at  by  using  the  num- 
ber of  allotted  acres,  on  the  basis  of  55 
million  acres,  44  million  acres,  and  41 
million  acres,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis 
of  the  typical  farm. 

The  price  support — using  the  May, 
1960.  parity  base — under  the  three  pro- 
posals is  as  follows:  Under  the  existing 
propram,  $1.78;  under  the  Senate  bill  as 
it  is  before  us,  $1.90;  and  under  the 
Humphrey  amendment,  $2.02. 

When  we  tabulate  all  of  these  figures — 
and  I  have  others,  Mr.  President,  which 
I  shall  present  for  the  Record — it  v.ill  be 
found,  using  constant  figures  through 
the  three  programs,  that  the  net  farm 
income  under  the  program  existing  to 
date  for  55  acres  of  wheatland,  which 
is  to  be  related  to  the  55  million  allotted 
acres,  is  $1,444.  Under  the  Senate  bill, 
with  the  reduced  acreage,  it  would  be 
S1.462.  an  improvement  of  $18  for  that 
symbolic  farm.  Under  the  Humphrey 
amendment  there  would  be  net  farm 
income  of  $1,603.48,  a  rather  substantial 
impiovement  of  $159.48  for  that  par- 
ticular s\-mbolic  farm  unit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  in  order  to  clarify  the  state- 
ment, the  chart  which  I  have  prepared 
relating  to  estimated  returns  to  fanners 
from  the  three  wheat  programs,  includ- 
ing the  Humphrey  amendment  which 
has  been  sent  to  the  desk,  which  I  will 
call  up  tomorrow. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  returns  to  farmers  from  3  wheat 
programs 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  chart 
shows,  using  the  relevant  figures,  is  that 
the  Senate  bill,  which  would  provide  a 
20-p>ercent  reduction  in  allotted  acreage, 
a  50 -percent  payment  in  kind,  and  an 
80-percent  price  support,  instead  of  a 
75-percent  price  support  as  imder  pres- 
ent legislation,  would  give  practically  the 
same  return  to  Mr.  Parmer  as  the  present 
legislation  does.  There  is  some  advan- 
tage in  the  Senate  bill,  however.  I  think 
the  penalties  for  violationr  in  plantings 
of  allotted  acres  are  more  severe.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a  tendency  for  better 
cooperation. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
bill,  as  it  is  before  us,  represents  some 
modest  improvement  in  the  overall  legis- 
lative policy  with  reference  to  the  ex- 
isting farm  program  as  it  relates  to 
wheat. 

Now  let  us  consider  point  No.  2,  which 
is  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

With  the  20-percent  reduction  in  acre- 
age under  the  Senate  bill  there  is  bound 
to  be  some  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the 
Government,  to  the  taxpayer,  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  program.  I  think 
it  will  be  a  modest  reduction,  but  there 
will  be  some. 

Furthermore,  with  the  payment  in  kind 
provided,  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  take 
a  substantial  amount  of  wheat  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  storage 
houses,  and  thereby  take  away  from  the 
market  the  price  depressing  effect  in 
some  measure.  I  qualify  this  by  saying 
"in  some  measure,"  with  regard  to  the 
cuiTent  surplus.  I  qualify  the  removal 
of  the  price  depressing  effect,  because 
when  there  is  a  payment  in  kind  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
wheat  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
cooperating  farmer  is  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  other  feed  grains,  thereby  re- 
ducing purchases  of  other  feed  grains 
which  the  farmer  might  require. 

I  believe  the  bill  will  have  some  bene- 
ficial effect.  I  feel,  however,  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment  would  have  a  de- 
cidedly greater  beneficial  effect,  because 
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it  would  more  sharply  cut  production. 
As  such,  it  would  place  upon  the  Oov- 
ermnent  a  smaller  responsibility  imder 
the  price  support  program  for  the  ware- 
housing and  the  storage  of  any  surplus 
production. 

Let  us  make  this  clear.  None  of  these 
proposals  contemplates  the  complete  re- 
moval of  surpluses.  I  think  this  ought 
10  be  in  the  Record.  None  of  these  pro- 
posals means  that  total  supply  will  be 
only  what  is  required  for  the  domestic 
market  and  for  nonnal  export.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  bill  and  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered  to  the  bill  both 
would  cut  back  production:  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  will  cut  back  production, 
which  will  reduce  storage  costs  and  re- 
duce inventories,  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
Himiphrey  amendment  will  both  tend  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  That 
is  my  view.  I  believe  it  is  well  docu- 
mented. I  shall  document  it  in  more 
detail  when  I  call  up  my  amendment  to- 
morrow, 

I  have  said  that  we  must  judge  a  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the 
wheat  producer  with  respect  to  the  price 
the  farmer  will  get  for  his  commodity, 
with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Government,  and  with  respect  to  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  also  need  to  judge  the  matter  in 
terms  of  overall  production  needs.  We 
must  judge  the  needs  of  the  American 
market,  domestic  and  export,  plus  the 
foreign  policy  requirements,  for  wheat 
or  cereal  grains.  I  grant  that  the  latter 
point  overlaps  somewhat  the  other 
points. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of  loose 
talk  around  the  Congress  about  sur- 
pluses. When  we  cite  the  fact  that  there 
are  1.3  billion  bushels  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, right  away  everybody  says. 
"That  is  surplus."  That  is  not  all  sur- 
plus. As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  pres- 
ent program  the  private  grain  trade  does 
not  keep  enough  grain  in  its  own  private 
possession  to  be  even  worthy  of  the  term 
"inventoi-y." 

The  private  grain  trade  in  years  past 
used  to  keep  on  hand  200  million  or  300 
million  bushels  of  grain,  or  even  more. 
in  its  own  possession  under  its  own  stor- 
age, as  its  own  investment,  as  a  normal 
part  of  the  grain  trade  process.  Today, 
because  of  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation — and  no  one 
can  legitimately  deny  this — the  Govern- 
ment has  become  almost  the  sole  ware- 
house, with  limited  exceptions,  for  every 
bit  of  food  and  fiber  which  is  available 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  grain  company 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial grain  market,  wants  to  export 
.some  wheat,  it  does  not  have  any  wheat 
in  its  possession  to  export.  It  simply 
makes  a  deal  with  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  same  company 
may  be  storing  wheat  at  16  cents  a 
bushel — now  approximately  13  cents  a 
bushel,  under  the  new  regulations — get- 
ting paid  for  storage  of  grain  which  is 
owned  by  the  Government.     The  same 
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cofipany  which  stores  the  grain  may  get 

touch   with  the   Commodity  Credit 

Corporation,  through  a  purchase  order, 

export  the  grain  imder  Public  Law 

or  under  normal  cash  export. 

say  without  fear  of  successful  con- 

trsidiction  that  50  years  ago  such  a  thing 

not  happen.    The  large  grain  houses 

Minneapolis,   Minn.:    Buffalo,    N.Y.; 

City;  or  other  places  used  to  ex- 

the  grain  from  their  own  inven- 

Today  they  let  Uncle  Sam  do 

inventorying  and  do  the  bie  ware- 
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herefore.  when  we  talk  about  what 
-Should  call  a  surplus,  we  should 
knt>w  what  we  are  talking  about.  There 
not  1.3  billion  bushels  of  surplus 
in  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not 
rly  that  much.  First,  the  law  recog- 
nises that  a  certain  amount  of  wheat 
be  considered  a  normal  carry- 
The  allowance  for  carryover  pro- 
vided by  law  in  the  definition  of  "normal 
i"  for  wheat  is  20  percent  of  a 
ye|ir  s  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
With  a  total  disappearance  of 
1.1  billion  bushels,  the  allowance 
carryover  provided  by  the  law  would 
over  220  million  bushels. 
'Yankly.  the  law  is  antiquated  It  is 
obsolete  as  a  model  T  Ford. 
There  are  almost  180  million  people  in 
United  States  today,  not  150  million, 
the  last  time  any  change  was  made 
the  wheat  price  support  level,  there 
far  fewer  people  than  there  are 
Anyone  who  gives  thoughtful 
sideration  to  the  needs  of  our  econ- 
should  keep  in  mind  the  need  of  a 
cotistant  inventory  to  take  care  of  emer 
such  as  we  have  around  the 
all  the  time  in  the  way  of  inter- 
;ionaI  and  national  disasters, 
jet  me  suggest  how  valuable  1.300 
lion  bushels  could  be.  Two  weeks 
.  when  Nikita  Khrushchev  had  a  full 
of  steam  on  in  Paris,  when  he  was 
debouncing  this  country  and  threaten- 
us  with  rockets  and  missiles,  a  lead 
stok-y  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times, 
which  I  shall  bring  to  the  Senate  to- 
me now,  which  read,  in  effect.  "Is  it  not 
,o  iderful:  thank  goodness  that  we  have 
i"p.serveof  food." 
say  to  the  Senate  that  if  Khrushchev 
e  to  make  two  more  such  speeches  as 
made  in  Paris,  Senators  would  be  pio- 
poiing  that  we  expand  wheat  production, 
insjtead  of  reducing  it. 

en     the     international     situation 

itens  up,  the  so-called  surplus  food 

loojcs  like  a  God-sent  blessing. 

believe  we  have  too  much  wheat  in 
age,  but  when  I  hear  there  is  1.3  tail- 
or 1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat  in 
a.ye.  and  perhaps  another  300  million 
100  million  to  be  added  in  the  coming 
I  say  it  is  not  all  surplus,  because 
country  needs  to  have  on  hand  at 
times  at  least  500  million  to  600  mil- 
bushels  of  wheat  merely  for  its  own 
needs:    and    a    country    that 
ms  to  be  a  world  leader  had  better 
hinking  about  the  world. 

are  not  trying  to  provide  food  and 

for  Timbuktu.     The  United  States 

4onte.sting  for  world  leadership,  and 

n  we  contest   for  world  leader-hip. 
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we  had  better  be  prepared  by  manpower, 
money  pHjwer,  productive  power,  indus- 
trial power,  military  power,  and  food 
power  to  be  world  leaders. 

Not  long  ago  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture made  a  very  fine  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  India,  an  agreement 
that  I  have  supported  for  months.  I 
have  given  a  sreat  deal  of  thought  to  thi.-, 
question.  I  believe  that  without  the 
availability  of  the  wheat  that  we  have 
m  the  hands  of  our  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  tho  United  States  would 
look  pretty  sick  in  Asia  today.  The  only 
thing  that  keeps  this  country  in  busi- 
ne.ss  today  in  Asia  is  our  food.  Our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  a  total  wreck  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  We  are  in  trou- 
ble in  Korea,  Turkey,  Pakistan.  Burma, 
soon  in  South  Vietnam,  as  surely  as  I 
stand  here,  and  Japan.  Not  a  place  can 
be  named  where  our  military  bases,  and 
our  basic  military  operations  have  stood 
u.s  well  in  terms  of  what  we  might  call 
acceptance  and  pleasure  at  American 
pre.se  nee. 

When  we  come  with  wheat,  with  meal 
with  cereal,  grains,  and  ver'etable  oils 
we  are  a  welcome  partner. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  talk  with 
optimism  about  going  to  Japan.  We 
were  then  helping  to  feed  Japan  and  he 
wa.s  more  welcome  than  Santa  Clau.s 
Now  that  the  Japanese  are  in  a  little 
better  condition,  and  now  that  we  art- 
constantly  negotiating  for  militaiy 
bases,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  so  welcome 

I  regret  this  development.  I  want  the 
President  to  be  welcome.  But  we  are 
facing  some  facts,  and  we  might  just  as 
well  face  up  to  them.  This  subject  Koe.s 
back  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  talking  not  in  fictional  terms,  but 
factually  about  what  is  a  surplus.  Some- 
where along  the  line  it  might  not  be  a 
bad  idea  for  us  to  define  the  term.  If 
we  are  to  define  what  is  a  surplus,  we 
must  first  discuss  what  are  our  basic 
needs;  our  domestic  needs,  our  export 
needs,  our  farm  policy  requirements,  oui 
emergency  needs. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  light  of  the  international  situa- 
tion, ought  to  have  several  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  carefully  stored 
away,  if  need  be  hermetically  sealed,  as 
a  safety  precaution.  Efforts  are  beint: 
made  to  develop  such  kinds  of  storage — 
not  storage  where  rodents  and  in.sects 
can  get  in  and  destroy  the  crop  or  prod- 
uce, but  storage  in  which  foodstuffs  are 
stored  exactly  as  anyone  would  store 
food  away  when  he  hears  that  thinu-;  me 
getting  difficult. 

So  I  want  a  wheat  bill  that  is  not  cie- 
ated  in  a  spirit  of  panic.  I  shall  not 
vote  for  a  wheat  bill  that  reduces  farm 
income.  I  shall  not  vote  for  any  wheat 
bill  which  would  make  the  Great  Plains 
and  other  areas  of  America  into  terri- 
tories of  large  landholdings  and  no 
people. 

I  travel  in  the  Midwest  a  great  deal. 
L-et  me  tell  the  Senate  what  the  conser- 
vation leserve  program  is  doing  in  some 
places.  Under  the  program  the  land  is 
being  turned  over  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  people  are  leaving 
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their  buildings  standing  or  the  builc!;iv-s 
aiebein'j  turndown.  Parmeis  are  leav- 
ing the  counlry.side  and  small  commu- 
nities are  d! ymg  up.  Millions  of  dollars' 
V.  oith  of  investments  are  being  lost  If 
an>oiie  wants  to  find  out  how  popular 
tlie  con.servation  reserve  piogram  of  the 
.soil  bank  is,  I  suggest  that  he  come  out 
10  the  Middle  West.  He  will  find  it  about 
■  us  popular  as  Scrooge  or  l^imon  Logree. 

The  pcoplf  who  liV:e  the  cons(_'i\ation 
re.ser\e  program  aic  those  who  have 
gotten  liold  of  some  land  as  an  invest- 
ment and  then  turn  it  over  to  liie  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  State,  bccau.se 
they  do  not  want  to  faim  it. 

I  know  that  we  need  a  conservation 
program,  and  we  need  a  good  one  But 
we  al.so  ne(  d  to  have  people  tending  the 
land.  One  of  tlie  investigations  this 
Coni/uss  ought  to  mnke  when  it  gets 
through  investigating  racketeers  and 
Communists  is  one  which  would  bring 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  Midwest  to 
^ce  what  is  happening  to  the  land  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
owns  by  lease.  They  would  see  the 
weeds  and  see  w  hat  is  happening  to  these 
world  communities.  They  would  see  the 
low  ns  that  are  drying  up  on  the  vine. 

They  might  come  out  and  see  the 
boaided-up  windows  and  see  the  -tores 
that  aif  empty,  and  see  the  people  being 
rushed  to  the  cities,  into  the  filth  and 
slums,  into  cities  which  are  glutted  with 
I'.atric.  into  cities  that  cannot  provide 
municipal  .service'  becau.se  of  the  infiUX 
(^t  population. 

We  have  .seen  the  growth  ui  suburbs. 
What  do  we  have  in  tiic  suburbs? 
Houses,  .septic  tanks,  inadequate  facilities 
of  water  and  .sewage.  The.se  are  some 
(■f  the  problems  that  we  'ace 

These  subjects  may  be  far  away  fiom 
a  wheat  bill,  but  I  repeat  that  a  wheat 
bill  is  a  part  of  a  farm  program,  iind 
when  we  define  a  farm  program  we  had 
txlter  keep  m  mind  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

The  purpo.se  of  a  farm  program  is  to 
help  the  farmer,  I  gather.  At  least  it 
used  to  be.  I  may  be  old-fashioned.  If 
I  am.  forgive  me.  I  am  .stubborn  on  iliis 
-abject.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  a  wheat 
bill  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  bill  is  to 
help  the  farm  producer,  and  I  repeat 
that  we  do  not  help  the  farmer  by  cut- 
ting his  income.  We  do  not  help  tlie 
farmer  by  driving  him  off  the  land. 

We  can  iiclp  him.  how■e^■er.  by  biing- 
uig  into  balance  oi'  close  to  balance  his 
production  with  our  need.  In  order  to 
do  so  we  must  have  a  well-planned  pro- 
L-rani  that  is  not  merely  a  Government 
i>;i.giam.  but  a  program  which  embraces 
ij;  :\ate  facilities  and  Goveinment  as.si.st- 
aiice.  It  will  require  some  money.  We 
cannot  produce  such  a  program  with- 
out money,  and  I  a.s.sure  the  Senate  that 
while  It  may  co.st  .some  money  to  oper- 
ate a  wheat  program,  it  is  much  less 
costly  than  if  we  turn  over  the  land- 
producing  areas  of  the  country  to  u 
handful  of  producers. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  12  years  ago  with 
one  determination  insofar  as  agri- 
culture was  concerned.  I  determined  to 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  preserve 


the  family-type  pattern  of  farming.  I 
1  cgrei  to  say  that  my  efforts  and  these  of 
some  other  Senators  have  not  been  too 
successful.  I  suppose  someone  may  say 
'hat  technology  has  been  against  us. 
But  man  is  not  supposed  to  stand  help- 
less before  technology.  Technology  is 
not  meant  to  be  the  master  of  man  but 
his  servant.  If  we  wi.sh  a  society  in 
which  we  rely  on  technology  only,  then 
.-vnely  we  do  not  need  representative 
g'.)V<'i-ninerit. 

Tlie  purpose  of  representative  gov- 
ernment is  to  do  ju.stice  to  the  people 
It  IS  suppo.sed  to  .serve.  I  want  to  .see 
faim  pi'ogj  any;  designed  which  do  some- 
thir.g  to  lielp  the  farm  producers,  and 
designed  to  relieve  as  much  as  po.ssible 
the  general  cost  of  Government  and  re- 
duce the  costs  that  are  related  to  the 
responsibilities  of  this  Nation  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  is  for  that  rea.son  that 
I  have  addressed  myself  to  this  bill  this 
afternoon. 

The  report  on  the  bill  is  very  com.plete. 
V/e  can  sndy  tlie  report  and  find  the 
<  ilects  (if  tiie  bill  on  production,  and  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  holdings 
ol  wheat.  We  also  can  find  the  wheat 
supply  and  distribution  for  1954  tluough 
1P59.  and  the  1960  projected  supply. 
We  can  find  tlie  different  clas^e.^  of 
wheat  owned  by  the  Government.  I 
shall  not  ask  to  ha\e  that  information 
:n:U;ded  in  the  Record,  since  those  items 
.i.e  availalile  in  the  report.  However.  I 
will  call  up  my  amendment  tomorrow  in 
ttie  liope  that  we  may  be  able  to  improve 
the  bill.  I  say  that  without  condemning 
the  bil!  Ix'cau.se  I  believe  the  bill  repre- 
sents in  Its  total  features — not  merely 
the  price  support  features,  but  its  total 
features — some  mc>dest  improvement 
over  current  legislation. 

I  >  ;eld  the  floor. 

.Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  undei stand  that  the  order  of  business 
tumonow  will  be  that  there  will  be  the 
usual  moininu  hour,  and  that  after  the 
morning  hour  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Air.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
My  understanding  is  further  that  there 
w  111  be  1  hour  of  debate  on  each  amend- 
ment and  2  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  coi'rect. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  8,  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

t;.  122;}  .\i\  act  lur  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
c'i  J'  )nibs: 

is  141  1.  An  iict  to  fHiCiid  tlie  act  cd  AUL'i;st 
1.   H*/"i6  I  70  Stat.  898)  : 

S.  1720.  An  .iCt  tor  llie  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Ciornian: 

.S  1912  Ar.  act  Jor  tlie  relief  of  Tuiimy 
Kim  ^'mith; 

S  2046  .\n  aci  for  ihe  relief  of  Max 
Kotsch: 

-S.  2052.  S.n  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  regard  to  the  closing  fee  of  the 
trustee  and  in  regard  to  the  fee  for  the 
tilinvr  of  a  petition. 


S.  2142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  r.eorge 
C    McKinney: 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Waterton; 

S.  2247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Com  Chung: 

S.  2286.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing 
of  certain  land  in  .Arizona  which  comprises 
a  part  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation, and  for  other  imrposes; 

S.  2330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B 
Manthey: 

S.  2352.  An  act  lor  t!ie  relief  of  Chaim 
I  Hymaii  i   Bidlis/: 

?  2418  .\n  iict  for  t'le  relief  of  Jui.;-.o 
Ho.saka  Jordan; 

S  2466.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
:0  1950  (64  Stai  44;  2.5  U.S.C  635  i  to  het- 
T(i  promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo 
and  Hop!  Tribes  of  Indians,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2486.  An  act  fur  ;he  relief  of  Nobnko 
.Stickles; 

S.  2532.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherut 
Pino  Zordan; 

S.2538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Yong 
Cha.  fiance  of  Corporal  LeMaine  EHingson. 
RA  55280245; 

S.2554.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila  Fin- 
li'V  Bohin; 

.S.  2635.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Genowefa  Kon  Musia!; 

S  2769.  An  act  for  Ihe  relief  of  John 
C^e  Tgc  Sarkis  Lindell; 

S.  2776.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thoinason.  Jiuiior; 

S.  2792.  An  act  fur  the  relief  of  Luigia 
Mior.; 

S,2821.  An  act  for  tiie  relief  of  KD.-^tma 
Selan; 

S.  2977.  An  .ici  to  amenc^the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  la  increased  represen- 
tation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives  on 
tlie  Bo;.rd  of  Direciors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Cooperatives. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO    10:30   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  10:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  5 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.^  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday.  June  9,  1960.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  8.  1960: 

U..S.  Attorney 

Getjrge  M.  Yeager.  of  Alaska,  to  be  U  S. 
attorney  for  tne  diblnci  of  Alaska  for  the 
term  of  4  years,  vice  a  new  position. 

U.S.  Public  Hi^lth  Service 

Tlie  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  Regular  Corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

I.    FOR    PERMANKNT    PROMOTION 

To  br  medical  directors 


J.or.es  L.  Baker 
Wade  H.  Etheridgp 
William  G.  Hollister 
J.  Frederick  Bell 
Paul  A.  Pamplona 
James  O.  Davis 
George  Adams 
Icon  A.  Wltkln 
Benjamin  J.  Chester 


Ellah  M.  Nadel 
Clinton  C.  Powell 
R.  Carl  MilUcan 
Emil  E.  Palmquist 
Henry  C.  Huntley 
Harry  A.  Sauberli 
Shih  Lu  Chang 
Paul  Q.  Peterson 
George  Brecher 


i  - 
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John  C.  Hume 
Thomas  D.  Dublin 
Huston  K.  Spangler 
James  D.  Wharton 
Bruce  Underwood 
U.  Penttl  Kokko 
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Arthur  C.  Curtis 
Bohdan  C.  Glel 
Herbert  A.  Hudgins 
John  D.  Porterfleld 
Richard  H.  Linn 
Clarke  W.  Mangun,  Jr. 


To  he  senior  surgeons 

William  A.  Walter,  Jr.  Katherlne  M.  Herrold 
Carl  G.  Baker  Leroy  E.  Duncan,  Jr. 

Gerald  D.  Barton  Stephen  Hajdu 

Arnold  W.  Pratt  Jack  Orloff 

Robert  W.  Hartley         Howard  C.  Goodman 
Roger  M.  Cole  Erwtn  S.  Rabeau 

To  be  surgeons 

Bertha  L.  Moore  Roy  P.  Sandldge,  Jr. 

Donald  L.  Toker  Leo  Nakayama 

William  B.  Barr  PhlUp  E.  Morgan 

William  M.  Smith  Donald  P.  Tschudy 

John  T.  West  John  L.  Pahey 

William  E.  Newby  Donald  E.  Kayhoe 

EKivid  J.  Crosby  Leonard  Laster 

Gordon  Allen  Martha  Vaughan 

Edward  J.  Leonard  William  S.  Richards. 

Tamarath  K.  Yolles  Jr. 

Donald  L.  Pry  Robert  T.  Scholes 

Richard  H.  Thurm  James  H.  Shlndel 
Harald  S.  Prederiksen  Jacob  Robblns 

Warren  P.  Jurgensen  Tom  D.  Y.  Chin 

David  P.  Rail  Michael  Potter 
Murray  Goldstein 

7*0  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Arthur  Maron 

To  be  dental  directors 
Howard  K.  Wyatt  David  B   Scott 


Carl  E.  Johnson 


Maurice  Costello 


To  be  dental  surgeons 
Joseph  Abramowitz 
Donald  M.  Phillips 

To   be   senior  assistant    dental   surgcon-i 
Walter  J.  Rubinstein     Irwin  I.  Ship 
Harold  E  Rosenau  Richard  T.  White 

Lowell  W.  Smith  Vernon  E.  Burge 

Malcolm  D.  Llndeman  Gene  H.  Wllskle 
Richard  W.  Krtstensen  Tomm  H.  Pickles 
Robert  E.  Mecklenburg  Robert  D.  Amott 
Leland  S.  Scott  Paul  Favero 

John  H.  Holt  Frederick  L.  Strammcr 

Richard  J.  Schilling       William  H.  Dahlberg 
Ike  Slodov  Edward  J.  Strow,  Jr. 

Robert  K.  Parkinson      Gerle  Hillstead 
Robert  E.  Driiry  William  H.  Hancock 

Rex  A.  Wamick  Ronald  Dubner 


To    be    sanita-j 

Eugene  L.  Lehr 
Thomas  H.  Seltzr r 
Frederick  C.  Robers. 

Jr. 
Arthur  H.  Neill 
Elroy  K.  Day 
Oliver  R.  Placak 
William  W.  Payne 
Howard  W.  Chapman 
William  E.  Holy 
Richard  J.  Hammer- 

strom 


engineer    directors 

Henry  N.  Doyle 
Leonard  B.  Dworksy 
Sylvan  C.  Martin 
Howard  W.  Spence 
Floyd  B.  Taylor 
John  D.  Faulkner 
Lawrence  B.  Hall 
Ernest  P.  Dubuque 
John  R.  Thoman 
Prank  A.  Butrlco 
Bernard  B.  Berger 
Louis  P.  Warrick 


To  be  senior  sanitary  engineers 

Frederick  K.  Erlckson 
Arve  H.  Dahl 
Richard  P.  Lonergan 

To    be    sanitnry    er-.gmeers 


Albert  L.  Platz 
Frederick  Nevins 
Leland  J.  McCabe  Jr. 
George  R.  Shultz 
Paul  W.  Eastman,  Jr. 
Morton  I.  Goldman 
Donald  M.  Keagy 


Howard  E.  Ayer 
James  P.  Sheehy 
Frank  A.  Bell.  Jr. 
Charles  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Dennis 
WilU.im  H.  Megonnell 


To  be  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Harry  C.  Vollrath  III      Parker  C.  Relst 


James  C.  Meredith 
S.  David  Shearer,  Jr. 
Robert  V.  Thomann 
Gerald  M.  Hansler 
Robert  G  Bostrom 


Gerald  G.  Vurek 
Carl  M.  Walter 
Jules  B.  Cohen 
Richard  Anderson 


June  8 
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Harry  T.  Miles,  Jr. 
John  W.  McDowell 


To  be  assistant  sanitary  engineers 

Ronald  J.  Harron 
Phillip  E.  Searcy 

To  be  pharmacist  directors 

J.  Solon  Merdell 
Reld  M.  Hovey 

To  be  senior  pharmacist 

William  E.  Ehidley. 

To  be  pharmaci.sis 

Paul  H.  Honda  Adelbert  E.  Briggs 

Boris  J.  Osheroff  Edward  J.  Vesey 

Lowell  R.  Pfau  Felix  A.  Conte 

To  be  senior  oj^^istant  pharmacists 

Lawrence  D.  Smith        Robert  E.  McKay 
James  R.  Grigdeeby       Paul  O.  Fehnel,  Jr. 
William  H.  Briner  Walter  J.  Ludwlg 

To  be  scientist  directors 

H.  Page  Nicholson  James  E.  Birren 

Robert  E.  Serfling  Morris  B.  Ettinger 

Alan  W.  Donaldson  Herbert  A.  Sober 

Libero  AJello  Malcolm  S.  Ferguson 

Isadore  Zipkin  Arthur  L.  Schade 

To  be  senior  scientists 

Sanford  M.  Birnbaum 
Melvin  H.  Goodwin.  Jr. 

To  be  scientists 
James  B.  Longley 
Myron  J.  Willis 

To  be  senior  sanitarian 

William  C.  Miller.  Jr. 

To  be  veterinary  officer  director 

Frank  A.  Todd 

To  be  senior  veterinary  offtcer 

Ernest  S.  Tlerkel 

To  be  vctvrina  y  officer 

Keith  T.  Maddy 

To  be  senior  assistant  veterinary  officers 

Charles  W.  McPherson  Gerald  L  VanHoosler, 
John  E.  Holman,  Jr  Jr. 

James  L.  McQueen 

To  be  nurse  directors 

Mabelle  J.  Markee  Alice  E.  Herzig 

Genevieve  R.  SoUer 

To  be  senior  nurse  officer 
Elsie  E.  Richardson 

To  be  nurse  officers 
Lydia  K.  Oustalan         Janet  L.  Fitzwater 
Helen  Solomon  Helen  M.  Hanlon 

To  be  senior  assi-^tant  nurse  officer 
Jean  A.  McCoUiun 

To  be  assistant  nurse  officer 
Margaret  J.  Howe 

To  be  dietitian  director 
Fonda  L.  Dickson 

To  be  assistant  therapiit-^ 
James  R.  Walcher 
James  D.  Ebner 

To  be  health  services  director 
Robert  Johnston 

To  be  senior  health  services  officer 
John  A.  O'Donnell 

To  be  health  services  officer 
Mary  P.  Byrd 
To  be  senior  assistant  health  services  officer 
Kenneth  F.  Hunt 

n.     FOR     APPOINTMENT 

To  be  senior  surgeons 
John  J.  Brennan 
Frank  B.  Rogers 

To  be  surgeons 
Joseph  Cochin 
Enrico  A.  Leopardi 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
Vincent  A.  Di  Scala 

To  be  senior  assistant  dental  surgeon 
Glen  D.  Elliott 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WiDNKSDVV,  .Ii  mS.  KKiO 

The  HoiLse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
Dr.  Clarence  Cranford,  pastor.  Calvary 
Baptist  Church.  Washington,  DC  ,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  we  can  never 
thank  Thee  enough  lor  the  privilege  of 
living  in  this  land  of  liberty  where  we 
know  that  the  concept  of  liberty  is  a . 
real  around  us  as  the  air  we  breathe 
Help  us  always  to  be  worthy  of  it,  alway.s 
dedicated  to  the  principles  that  make  it 
work.  We  realize,  our  Father,  that  what 
people  do  is  determined  by  what  they 
think,  and  so  we  pray  that  our  thoughts 
may  be  guided  so  that  we  may  do  that 
which  makes  for  peace.  May  we  not  be 
discouraged  by  past  failures.  May  we 
never  be  lulled  into  complacency  by 
past  accomplishments,  but  recognizing 
the  urgency  of  this  hour,  may  we  dedi- 
cate ourselves  anew  to  the  principles  on 
which  our  Nation  was  founded  that  we. 
too.  may  make  a  contribution  toward 
making  our  Nation  strong  and  great  and 
wonderful.  We  pray  in  Thy  name 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of    the   proccedin-^'s    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HR.  10644  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  U> 
change  the  limitation  of  the  construction 
differential   subsidy  under  such   title. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  don.estic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  Stale.s 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  International  Tra%el  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Ad- 
visory Board;   and 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  re.solution  riesi;^natinK 
the  week  of  October  2-8.  ir>60.  a.s  National 
American   Guild   of  Variety   Artists   Week 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5421)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  correct  inequities 
in  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  and 
to  enable  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
United  States  to  regain  a  favorable  eco- 
nomic stat'xs.  and  for  other  purpases." 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE  AND 
FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRATION, 
1961 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  12117 1 
makiiiK  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
mint  of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Adminibtration  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purixxses. 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  di.s- 
apree  to  the  Senate  amendments  and 
aiiice  to  the  conference  a.'-ked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s- 
.sissippi?  I  After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Me.s.sr.s.  Whitten.  Marsh.^ll. 
Cannon,    Andersen    of    Minnesota,    and 

T.ABER. 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  conferees 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow 
night  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
12117. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  lliere  objecliun  to 
the  request  of  the  -entleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  PROGRAM  OP  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
FISHING    VESSELS 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
5421)  to  provide  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  correct  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable 
the  fishing  industry  of  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  economic  status, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  confei-ence  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  ■  H.  Rept.  No.  1589) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
.tgreeing  votes  of  tlie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  tiie  biil  (H.R. 
5421)  to  provide  a  program  of  assistance  to 
correct  inequities  in  the  construction  of  fish- 
ing vessels  and  to  enable  the  fishing  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favorable 
economic  status,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  tlieir  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "That  in  order  to  assist  cerUiin  de- 
pressed segments  ol  the  fishing  industry  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized 
to  pay  in  accordance  with  this  Act  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  construction  of  fishing  vessels  in 
the  shipyards  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  a  construction 
subsidy  to  aid  In  construction  of  a  new  fish- 
ing vessel  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  No 
such  application  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  unless  he  determined  that  d)  the 


I)lan.s  and  specifications  for  the  fishing  vessel 
are  .suitable  for  use  in  the  fishery  in  which 
that  vessel  will  operate  and  suitable  for  use 
by  the  United  States  for  •national  defense  or 
military  purposes  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency,  (2)  that  the  applicant  possesses 
the  ability,  experience,  resources,  and  other 
qualifications  necessary  to  enable  him  to  op- 
erate and  maintain  the  proposed  new  fishing 
vessel.  (3)  will  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States  fisheries  under  conditions  that 
the  Secretary  considers  to  be  in  the  public 
interest.  (4)  that  the  vessel,  except  under 
Inrce  majeure  will  deliver  its  full  catch  to  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  (5)  that  the  appli- 
cant will  employ  on  the  vessel  only  citizens  of 
the  United  States  or  aliens  legally  domiciled 
in  the  United  States.  (6)  the  vessel  will  be 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
.Stutes.  and  (7i  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secret^iiy  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

.Sft.  3.  If  the  Secretary,  in  the  exercise  of 
liKs  discretion  determines  that  the  granting 
of  a  subsidy  applied  for  is  reasonably  calcu- 
lated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
he  may  a))pr(jve  such  application  and  enter 
into  a  contract  or  contracts  with  the  appli- 
cant which  will  provide  for  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  a  construction  subsidy  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  in  accordance  with  any  otlier 
conditions  or  limitations  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"Srr  4  A  construction  stibsidy  shall  be 
Kranteti  under  this  Act  only  to  assist  in  the 
con.si ruction  of  a  fishing  vessel  to  be  operated 
111  (  1  I  a  fijshery  s"ffering  injury  from  which 
escape  clause  relief  has  been  recommended 
In  the  Taiitf  Commission  under  the  Trade 
.^greement.s  Assistance  Act  of  1951.  as 
amended  i  65  Stat.  74  I .  but  where  such  relief 
ha.s  been  or  is  hereafter  denied  under  section 
7(C)  of  such  Act:  (2)  a  fishery  found  by  the 
.Secretary  to  be  injured  or  threatened  with 
injury  by  reason  of  increased  imports,  either 
actual  or  relative,  of  a  fish  or  shellfish  prod- 
uct, not  the  subject  of  a  trade  agreement 
tariff  concession,  which  is  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  fishery's  product;  or 
( 3 1  a  fishery  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
injured  or  threatened  with  injury  by  reason 
of  increased  imports,  either  actual  or  rela- 
tive, of  a  fish  or  shellfish  product  that  Is 
provided  for  in  the  Free  List  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  whether  or  not  the  subject  of  a 
trade  agreement   tariff  concession. 

"Sec.  5.  Tlie  construction  subsidy  which 
the  Secretary  may  pay  with  resjject  to  any 
fishing  vessel  under  this  Act  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  difference,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Maritime  Administrator,  be- 
tween the  cost  of  constructing  such  vessel 
111  a  shipyard  in  the  United  States  based 
uixjn  the  lowest  responsible  domestic  bid  for 
the  construction  of  such  vessel  and  the  esti- 
mated cost,  as  determined  by  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  of  constructing  such  vessel 
under  similar  plans  and  specifications  in  a 
foreign  shipbuilding  center  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Maritime  Administrator  to  fur- 
nish a  fair  and  representative  example  for 
the  determination  of  the  estimated  total  cost 
of  constructing  a  ve.ssel  of  the  type  proposed 
to  be  constructed,  but  in  no  event  shall  the 
subsidy  exceed  33' 3  per  centum  of  the  cost 
ol  constructing  such  vessel  in  a  shipyard 
111  the  United  States  based  upon  the  lowest 
responsible  domestic  bid  excluding  the  cost 
of  any  features  incorporated  in  the  vessel 
for  national  defense  uses,  which  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Department  of  Defense  in  addi- 
tion to  the  subsidy.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Maritime  Administrator  shall 
determine,  and  certify  to  the  Secretary,  the 
lowest    responsible  domestic   bid. 

Sec  6.  Any  fishing  vessel  for  which  a 
construction  subsidy  is  paid  under  this  Act 
shall  be  constructed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator.  The  Marl- 
lime  Administrator  shall  submit  the  plans 


and  specifications  for  the  proposed  vessel  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  examination 
thereof  and  suggestions  for  such  changes 
therein  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  tliat  such  vessel  shall  be 
suitable  for  economical  and  speedy  conver- 
sion into  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  or 
otherwise  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency.  If  the  Secretary  of  De- 
iense  approves  such  plans  and  specifications 
.as  submitted,  or  as  modified,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  he 
shall  certify  such  approval  to  the  Admin- 
istrator. No  construction  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
unless  all  contracts  between  the  applicant 
lor  such  subsidy  and  the  shipbuilder  who 
is  to  construct  such  vessel  contain  such 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  vessel  as  the  Maritime  Administrator 
determines  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  tlie  United  States. 

"Sec.  7.  All  construction  with  respect  to 
which  a  construction  subsidy  is  granted 
under  this  Act  shall  be  performed  in  a  ship- 
yard in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of 
competitive  bidding,  after  due  advertising, 
with  the  riglits  reserved  in  the  applicant, 
and  in  the  Maritime  Administrator,  to  dis- 
approve any  or  all  bids.  In  all  such  con- 
struction the  sliipbuilder,  subcontractor,  ma- 
terial men.  and  suppliers  shall  use,  so  far 
::s  practicable,  only  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies  of  the  growth,  production,  and  man- 
iiiacture  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
p.  rn graph  K  of  section  401  of  the  Tariff 
A.  t  of  1930.  No  shipbuilder  shall  be  deemed 
a  responsible  builder  unless  he  possesses  the 
eyperience.  ability,  financial  resources,  equip- 
ment, and  other  qualifications  necessary 
properly  to  perform  the  proposed  contract. 
The  submitted  bid  shall  be  accompanied  by 
all  detailed  estimates  on  which  it  is  based, 
and  the  Maritime  Administrator  may  re- 
quire that  the  builder  or  any  subcontractor 
submit  any  other  pertinent  data  relating  to 
such  bids. 

".Sec.  8.  (ai  Every  contract  executed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  provide  that  in  the  event  the 
United  States  shall,  through  purchase  or 
requisition,  acquire  ownership  of  any  fish- 
ing vessel  on  which  a  construction  subsidy 
was  paid,  the  owner  shall  be  paid  therefor 
tlie  value  thereof,  but  in  no  event  shall  such 
payment  exceed  the  actual  depreciated  con- 
struction cost  thereof  (together  with  the 
actual  depreciated  cost  of  capital  improve- 
ments thereon)  less  the  depreciated  amovmt 
of  construction  subsidy  theretofore  paid  in- 
cident to  the  construction  of  such  vessel, 
or  the  fair  and  reasonable  scrap  value  erf 
such  vessel  as  determined  by  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  whichever  Is  the  greater. 
Such  determination  shall  be  final.  In  com- 
puting the  depreciated  value  of  such  vessel, 
depreciation  sliall  be  computed  on  each  ves- 
sel on  the  schedule  accepted  or  adopted  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  2  and  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  relating  to  the 
requisition  or  the  acqtiisltion  of  ownership 
by  the  United  States  shall  run  with  the  title 
of  each  fishing  vessel  and  be  binding  on  all 
owners  thereof. 

"Sbc.  9.  If  any  fishing  vessel  is  operated 
during  its  usefiU  life,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  in  any  fishery  other  than  tlie 
particular  fishery  for  which  it  was  designed 
the  owner  of  such  vessel  shall  repay  to  the 
Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  total  construction  subsidy 
paid  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  such 
vessel  as  the  prc^ortion  that  the  ntunber  of 
years  during  which  such  vessel  was  not  op- 
erated In  the  fishery  for  which  it  was  de- 
sign, a  bears  to  the  total  tiseful  life  of  such 
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▼eesel  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
tlie  purposes  ot  Uiis  section.  Obligations 
under  tbls  provision  shall  riin  with  the  title 
to  the  vessel. 

"Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
c.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

•Sec.  U.  As  used  in  this  Act  the  terms — 
•■  ( 1 )  'Secretary*  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

"(2)  'fishing  vessel'  means  any  vessel 
designed  to  be  used  in  catching  flsh,  process- 
ing or  transporting  flsh  loaded  on  the  high 
seas,  or  any  vessel  outfitted  for  such  activity, 
•  ( 3 )  'citizen  of  the  United  States'  Includes 
a  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
if  it  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended, 

"(4)  'construction'  includes  designing,  in- 
specting, outfitting,  and  equipping,  and 

"(5)  'Maritime  Administrator'  means  the 
Maritime  Administrator  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

"Sec.  12.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  not  more  than  $2,500,000 
annually  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"Smc.  13.  No  application  for  a  subeldy  for 
the  construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  after  the  day 
which  is  three  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
HZXBKST  C.  BoNmni, 
Gkokgk  p.  MnxER, 
Thob  C.  Tolletson'. 
Wn,LiAM   K.  Van  Pelt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Warken  G.  M.\cnt:son, 
John  O.  Pastore. 
CXair  Encle, 
John  Marsh.^ll  Butler. 
Hugh  Scott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  t>ie  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H-R.  6421)  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report; 

Section  2  of  the  House  bill  prohibited  the 
Secretary  from  approving  any  application  for 
a  construction  subsidy  unless  he  determined 
( 1 )  that  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
vessel  are  suitable  for  use  in  the  fishery  In 
which  the  vessel  will  operate;  (3)  that  the 
applicant  possesses  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  enable  him  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  vessel;  and  (3)  that  the  granting  of  the 
subsidy  is  reasonably  calculated  to  replace 
lost,  damaged,  wornout,  or  obsolete  fishing 
vessels  by  the  owners  thereof,  and  the  appli- 
cation meets  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  the 
same  conditions  as  the  first  two  enumerated 
above  in  the  House  bill,  eliminated  the  third 
condition  in  the  House  bill  and  substituted 
therefor  conditions  ( 1 )  that  the  vessel  shall 
be  suitable  for  use  by  the  United  States  for 
national  defense  or  military  purposes  in  time 
of  war  or  national  emergency;  (2)  that  this 
construction  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  U.S.  fisheries;  (3)  that  the  vessel,  "xcept 
under  force  majeure,  will  deliver  its  full 
catch  to  a  U.S.  port;  (4j  that  the  applicant 
will  employ  on  the  vessel  only  citizens  9f  the 
United  States  or  aliens  legally  domiciled  in 
the  United  States;  (5)  that  the  vessel  will  be 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  (8)  that  the  application  meets 
such  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
consider  to  be  in  the  ptibllc  Interest. 


June  8 
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The  prt^xised  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  conditions  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Section  4  ot  the  House  bill  provided  that 
a  construction  subsidy  shall  be  granted  under 
the  act  only  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  fishing  vessel  to  be  operated  in  a  fishery 
suffering  injury  from  which  escape-clause 
relief  had  been  recommended  by  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Assistance  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  where 
such  relief  has  been  or  is  hereafter  denied 
under  section  7(c)  of  such  Trade  Agreements 
Assistance  Act  of  1951. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable  provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  same  condition  as  provided  In  bec- 
tion  4  of  the  House  bill  with  the  addition 
that  construction  subsidies  may  also  be 
granted  to  vessels  to  be  operated  iu  a  fishery 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  injured  or 
threatened  with  injury  by  reason  of  in- 
creased imports,  either  actual  or  relative,  of 
a  flsh  or  shellfish  product,  not  the  subject 
of  a  trade  agreement  tariff  coni-esslon,  which 
is  like  or  directly  competitive  with  the 
fishery's  product,  and  to  vessels  to  be  oper- 
ated In  a  fishery  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  injured  or  threatened  with  injury  by 
reason  of  increased  imports,  either  actual  or 
relative,  of  a  flsh  or  shellfish  product  that  l.s 
provided  for  in  the  free  list  of  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930,  whether  or  not  subject  to  a  trade 
agreement  tariff   concession. 

Section  5  of  the  House  bill  limited  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  to  not  more  than 
33 '3  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  a 
vessel  of  the  type  proposed  to  be  constructed 
in  a  shipyard  of  the  United  States  based  on 
the  lowest  responsible  domestic  bid. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  such 
33 '3  percent  limitation  but  excluded  there- 
from the  cost  of  any  features  incorporated  In 
the  vessel  for  national  defense  uses  and  re- 
quired such  national  defense  features  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
sidy. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Dep;irtmein  of  Defen.>=e 
rather  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
required  to  pay  for  national  defense  features 
of  a  vessel. 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment,  which 
is  comparable  to  section  6  of  the  House  bill, 
required  that  the  Maritime  Administrator 
submit  the  plans  and  speclflcations  for  n 
proposed  vessel  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  examination  and  suggested  changes 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  permit  the 
economical  and  speedy  conversion  of  the 
vessel  into  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary  for 
use  by  the  United  Slates  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency:  and  further  provided 
that,  if  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  approTe.s 
the  plans  and  specifications  as  submitted  or 
modified,  he  shall  certify  his  approval  to  the 
Administrator. 

The  House  bill  contrUned  no  provision  re- 
lating to  national  defense  features  and 
therefore  contained  no  provisions  for  sub- 
mission of  plans  to,  and  their  approval  by 
the  Department  of  Defense 

The  projjosed  conference  sub.stltute  con- 
tains the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment In  this  resiject. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  the  House 
3tll  provided  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  8  relating  to  requisition 
IT  acquisition  of  ownership  by  the  United 
3tat<s  shall  run  with  the  title  of  each  flsh- 
ng  vessel  and  be  binding  on  all  owners 
ihereof. 

The   comparable   provision   In   the   Senate 

iimendment  provided  that  the  provisions  of 

lection  2  as  well  as  those  of  section  8(a) 

vere  to  rim  with  the  title  of  the  vessel  and 

'  >e  binding  on  all  owners  thereof. 


Tlie  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  In  this  re- 
spect. 

Section  12  of  the  House  bill  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $1  000.000  to  carry 
out  the  act. 

The  comparable  provision  In  the  Senate 
amendment  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $5,000,000  annually  to  c.irry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  au- 
tiiorizes  an  annual  appropriation  of  not 
more  tnan  $2,500,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Section  13  of  the  Hou.se  bill  provided  that 
authority  to  grant  subsidies  under  the  act 
wo\i!d  expire  3  years  from  the  effective  date 
(■,'  ih?  aci. 

The  comparable  provision  in  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  no  application  lor 
construction  of  a  fishing  vessel  should  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  after  the  day 
which  Is  3  years  .ifter  the  d.ite  of  enactment 
of  the  act 

The  profX).sed  conference  substitute  l.s 
Identical  wi'h  the  Sen.i'e  amendment  In  this 
respect 

The  oiily  other  differences  between  tiie 
House  bill  and  the  prop<j6ed  conference  sub- 
stitute .iVf  (<:  a  technical  nature  due  to  necer.- 
s;fr;     sccM.  n   renumbering. 

HlEOERTC.  BONNtR, 

George  P    Miller. 
Thor  C.  Tolletson. 
William    K    Van    Pelt. 
Muhogirs  on  the  Part   of   the  Huw*'' 


Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
uifie  adoption  of  the  conference  repoit 
on  H  R.  5421.  It  was  my  pleasure  on 
March  0.  1959,  to  introduce  H.R.  5421. 
a  bill  designed  to  provide  a  prosiam  01 
as.'ii.stance  for  the  construction  of  f^shine 
vpssel,';  and  to  enable  the  fishing  indu.str>' 
of  the  United  States  to  regain  a  favor- 
able economic  statu-s.  This  bill  pas.sed 
the  Hou.se  on  Au.^ust  26.  1959.  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  272  to  108.  On  September 
11,  1959,  the  measure  pa.ssed  the  Senate 
amended  by  a  vote  of  55  to  30.  Conferees 
were  appointed  and  yesterday  the  Senate 
adopted  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5421,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  called  for  a  Government  ves- 
sel construction  subsidy  not  to  exceed 
33 '  3  percent  of  total  costs.  It  authorized 
$1  million  annually  for  a  period  of  3 
years.  It  also  limited  grants  to  a  vessel 
to  be  operated  In  a  fishery  suffering  in- 
jury from  which  escape  clause  relief 
was  recommended  by  Tariff  Cc  mmission 
but  denied  by  Executive  decision.  The 
Senate  bill  also  created  a  Government 
ves.scl  construction  subsidy  not  to  ex- 
ceed 33 '3  percent  of  total  costs.  It  au- 
thorized $5  million  annually  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  The  Senate  bill  struck  out 
the  clau.se  in  the  House  bill  'vessel  must 
be  operated  in  a  fisherj'  for  which  tainff 
relief  was  recommended,  but  denied  by 
President."  In  ether  words,  any  citizen 
in  any  .segment  of  the  industry  may 
apply.  Vessels  must  be  manned  by 
Americans  or  naturalized  citizens.  It 
also  provides  that  proposed  plans  and 
specifications  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Etefense  Department  and  Navy  for  in- 
corporation of  defense  features.  The 
Senate  bill  fui'ther  provided  that  the 
vessel  s  catch  must  be  delivered  to  an 
American  port;  that  the  vessel  must  be 
documented  under  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  defense  features  incor- 


porated  in    vessel   construction   is   not 
included  in  subsidy  grants. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  contains  the  following  prin- 
cipal features: 

First.  A  fishing  ve.ssel  subsidy  of  up 
to  one-third  the  cost  of  construction.  If 
built  in  a  U.S.  shipyard  under  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Second.  The  Federal  subsidy  shall  be 
$2.5  million  per  year  for  3  years. 

Third.  Ehgible  are  those  building 
vessels  operated  in  a  fishery  fur  which 
escape  clause  relief  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Tariff  Commission  but 
denied  under  the  Trade  AgreemenL-s  As- 
sistance Act  and  to  cei-tain  fisheries 
found  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  injured  by  increased  imports  of 
fish  or  shellfish  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  means  that  the 
House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
bill's  condition  about  the  boats  being 
built  under  approval  of  plans  and  spe- 
cification-s  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
so  that  the  vessels  could  be  converted 
without  delay  to  U.S.  Navy  use  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  Senate  conferees 
asreed  to  the  Hou.se  language  as  to  those 
who  could  apply  for  the  subsidies.  The 
annual  appropriation  asked  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  was  $5  million  per  year  for  3 
years  and  in  the  House  bill  $1  million 
per  year  for  3  years.  The  conferees 
compromi.'^ed  on  $2.5  million  per  year 
for  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  as  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  fishing  industry 
in  the  United  States  have  been  veiy 
alanned  at  the  recent  decline  of  the  fish- 
ing Industry.  The  indu.stry  as  a  whole 
is  declining  fast.  It  has  lost  economic 
stature,  and  some  segments  alieady  fac- 
ing ruin  because  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  fish.  Our  fi.shinp  fleets  are  being 
forced  out  of  busine.ss  by  this  kind  of 
competition.  Everyone  knows  that  for 
some  time  this  most  important  industiT 
has  been  fighting  a  losing  battle  against 
the  present  administration  policy  which 
makes  concessions  to  foreign  competition 
and  which  simultaneously  refuses  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

Failure  to  provide  tariff  relief  and  its 
failure  to  provide  construction-differen- 
tial payments  for  the  fishing  vessels  that 
by  law  must  be  built  at  much  higher 
costs  in  this  country  have  exposed  our 
fishing  industiT  to  unfair  competition 
from  abroad  and  is  driving  us  out  of 
business. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  wliile  our 
U.S.  fishing  fleet  is  gradually  deteriorat- 
ing, Russian  fishing  ves.sels  have  been 
moving  into  water  only  250  miles  off  the 
coast  of  New  England.  The  Russians 
are  penetrating  our  fishing  waters  in 
their  overall  efforts  to  defeat  us  throu.uh 
economic  competition.  They  have  also 
used  their  fishing  vessels  lor  military 
purposes  in  connection  with  their  lai-ge 
submarine  fleet.  We  must  not  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  outdistance  us  in 
this  field  as  they  have  in  others. 

I  am  suie  the  Members  of  the  House 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  some 
assistance  is  needed  both  in  and  out  of 
Congress  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  this 
most   essential    industry.     I,    therefore, 


want  to  commend  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  for  the  excellent  work  done 
in  connection  with  this  much-needed 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  conference  report 
is  adopted  it  will  help  distressed  fisheries 
in  the  United  States  compete  with  for- 
eign fi.^heries  which  employ  lower  paid 
labor  and  -u.se  ships  costing  36  to  50 
percent  less  than  similar  type  ships 
built  in  the  United  States.  The  import 
of  low-priced  foreign  fish  has  caused 
.'-evere  financial  losses  to  large  segments 
of  our  domestic  fi.shing  industi-y,  par- 
ticularly in  New  England.  Financial 
los.ses  have  been  so  high  that  much  of 
our  fi.shing  equipment  is  aged  and  in- 
efficient, with  resulting  high  costs  in  in- 
surance, maintenance,  and  operating  ex- 
pcrLscs,  a  high  injuiy  i-ate  for  fishermen, 
and  inadequate  fish  catches  because  of 
obsolescent  aear  and  outmoded  fi.shing 
practices. 

The  adoption  of  the  conference  report 
would  also  help  our  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  American  fishery  vessel 
operators  are  not  allowed  to  use  low- 
priced,  foreign-built  ships.  They  can 
use  only  those  ships  constructed  in  the 
United  States — see  United  States  Code. 
title  46,  paragraph  11,  and  RevLsed 
Statutes  4132,  as  amended,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1792— because  we  wish  to 
maintain  a  healthy  domestic  shipbuild- 
ing industi-y-  This  is  an  objective 
wortliy  of  your  support  and  that  is  part 
of  the  reason  that  this  legislation  au- 
thorizes the  pajTnent  to  a  domestic  ship- 
builder of  a  fishing  vessel  SB's  percent 
of  the  differential  between  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  fishing  ve.ssel  in  the 
United  States  and  such  a  cost  in  a  for- 
eign country.  This  33»3-percent  dif- 
ferential is  really  lower  than  the  aver- 
age differential,  because  foi-eign  ship- 
builders can  construct  and  deliver  large 
ships  to  the  United  States  for  an  esti- 
mated average  cost  of  42  percent  below 
our  costs.  In  Japan  the  differential  Is 
50  percent;  in  noi-thei-n  Europe  the  dif- 
ferential would  be  about  45  percent,  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Fi-ance  the 
differential  would  be  less. 

Our  hard-pressed  fishing  vessel  opera- 
tors would  like  to  purchase  new,  Amer- 
ican-built ships,  but  they  are  unable,  or 
understandably  reluctant,  to  buy  any 
new  ships,  because  of  the  price  factor. 
Their  resulting  financial  condition, 
equipment  collateral,  as  well  as  dim 
future  prospects  have  been  so  bad,  that 
they  have  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
loans  from  banks  or  from  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Fewer  and  fewer  fishing  vessels  are 
being  constructed  in  recent  years  in  the 
United  States.  In  1947^9  more  than 
1.000  vessels  were  documented,  but  in 
1957  only  601  vessels,  or  40  percent  less, 
were  documented.  Of  these  601  vessels 
nearly  half,  or  296,  were  added  to  the 
fishing  fleet  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
gulf  areas  mainly  for  shrimp  fishing. 
In  the  other  very  important  fishing  areas 
of  New  England  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  there  were  fewer  fishing  vessels 
in  1957  than  in  1955.  Of  the  12,000  ves- 
sels of  5  net  tons  or  over  engaged  in  fish- 
ing activities  in  1957  a  considerable 
number  were  old  and  obsolete. 


This  legislation  before  us  asks  for  only 
$2.5  million  per  year  for  just  3  years, 
which  is  a  short  time  and  a  small  sum 
compared  to  its  valuable  benefits  to  be 
derived  for  fisheries,  shipbuilders,  and 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Before  concluding  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  if  the  conference  report  is 
adopted  a  constniction  subsidy  will  be 
granted  to  those  building  vessels  oper- 
ated in  a  fishery  claiming  economic  in- 
jury from  fisheiT  imports  and  denied 
relief  by  the  President ;  and  also  to  those 
building  vessels  in  a  fishery  that  is  not 
eligible  to  go  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion for  relief  from  fishery  imports. 

As  you  probably  know,  twice  in  recent 
years  President  Eiseiihower  has  re- 
jected two  recommendations  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  the  relief  of  the 
New  England  ground  fish  industry.  This 
has  been  done  on  the  grounds  of  na- 
tional security.  The  fishing  industry 
has  established  economic  justification 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  dem- 
onstrated that  it  cannot  maintain  com- 
petition against  foreign  imports  with- 
out tariff  relief  or  some  other  measure  of 
assistance.  But  friendly  relations  con- 
sideration between  Iceland,  other  coun- 
tries, and  our  State  Department  have 
precluded  relief  and  the  fishing  indus- 
try's condition  continues  to  worsen. 

I,  therefore,  ask:  Is  it  equitable  to  as- 
sume that  one  industry  should  bear  the 
entire  brunt  of  our  national  security 
policies  with  respect  to  friendly  nations 
engaged  in  fisheries  commerce?  Should 
this  industry  be  forced  to  suffer  eco- 
nomically for  national  security  consid- 
erations which  affect  us  as  a  nation  as 
a  whole? 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  measure  of  assist- 
ance is  clearly  in  order.  I  want  to  re- 
peat that  the  conference  report  is  de- 
signed to  revive  an  industry  that  is  rap- 
idly deteriorating  because  it  is  plagued 
by  high  costs  and  low  prices.  It  is  an 
industry  that  is  struggling  to  maintain 
its  equilibrium  in  an  economic  storm 
that  threatens  to  throw  it  off  course. 
This  legislation  before  us  in  an  effort  to 
place  the  fishing  industry  in  an  equi- 
table position  as  compared  with  other 
economic  segments  in  our  society.  If 
enacted  into  law  it  will  save  and  revive 
the  important  fishing  industry  of  New 
England,  the  tuna  industry  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  the  shrimp  industry 
along  the  Gulf  States.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  House  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence reix>rt  on  H.R.  5421. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDING  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT 
OF  1936 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  10646)  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  order  to  extend  the  life  of  certain  ves- 
sels under  the  provisions  of  such  act  from 
20  to  25  years,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  3,  line  8,  strike  out  "1950"  and  Insert 
"1946". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  MAKING 
FINAL  REPORT  OP  1960  CENSUS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  to  make 
available  to  the  Congress  as  a  House 
docimient  the  basic  final  report  of  the 
I960  census.  Ur>on  the  completion  of 
each  decennial  census  of  population,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  has  prepared  and 
arranged  for  the  printing  of  the  oflBcial 
record  of  the  size  of  the  population  of 
every  State,  county,  city,  town,  and  other 
area  in  the  United  States.  Over  the 
years,  this  comprehensive  and  informa- 
tive volume  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable demand  from  individual  Con- 
gressmen and  committees,  for  copies  for 
their  use.  The  Bureau  of  tKiTCensus  has 
been  unable  to  meet  this  demand  from 
the  limited  supply  of  official  copies  avail- 
able to  it. 

My  resolution  proposes  that  this  basic 
document,  identified  as  "Volume  I,  Num- 
ber of  Inhabitants,  of  the  1960  Census 
of  Population,"  be  designated  as  a  House 
document.  There  would  be  an  additional 
rim  of  1.632  copies  made  available  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
at  a  much  lower  lost,  more  promptly, 
more  conveniently,  and  with  more  cer- 
tainty than  in  any  other  way. 

Although  the  volume  is.  of  course,  not 
yet  available,  and  will  not  be  until  the 
enumeration  work  is  completed  and  the 
results  processed,  action  to  adopt  it  as  a 
House  document  is  required  at  this  time, 
so  the  extra  copies  can  be  printed  when 
the  regular  run  is  produced. 

All  Members  realize  how  impwrtant 
this  document  will  be  to  legislators,  re- 
flectmg  the  tremendous  and  significant 
population  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  10  years.  The  details  exhibited 
m  the  volume  form  the  basis  for  the  re- 
apportionment of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  for  all  manner  of  other 
major  determinations.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration that  we  will  have  spent  over 
$70  million  for  the  census,  certainly  this 
cost  of  less  than  $10,000  is  a  small  but 
worthwhile  expenditure. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
i.«!  not  present. 


pr  »sent. 


Speaker,   I 


The  SPEAKER.     Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not 

Mr. 
move  a 

A  caU 

The  C 
lowing 
their  names: 


McCORMACK.     Mr. 
of  the  House. 
&f  the  House  was  ordered, 
erk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
1  Members    failed    to    answer   to 


Adair 
Alford 
Ayres 
Bardeu 

Boy kin 

Brown.  Mr 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Canfleld 

Carnahan 

Celler 

Curtis.  Ma^s 

Durham 

Farb.itelii 

Flynn 

Flynt 

FYelingliu 

Gallagher 


:  -.-n 


The  St'EAKER.     On  this  rollcall.  382 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 


a  quorun i 

By  unjanimous 
ceedings 

with 
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CHARpE 

DAY 


There 


AMEND 


Mr.    B 


unammoLis 


Speaker 
amend  t 
in  order 
rate    t 
tional 
Senate 


per 


t  "len 
amendments 

The 

The 
the  r 
kansas  ? 
hears 
conferee) 
Jar  MAN 


COMMIT  TEE 


Mr. 
unanimotis 
on  Eduoition 
afternoon 


June  S 


I  Roll  No.   1231 

Gilbert 

Hal  pern 

Hollfleld 

Jackson 

Jennlng.s 

Kasem 

Lankford 

McDonough 

McDowell 

Martin 

Metcalf 

Miller. 

George  }' 
Mitchell 
Morgan 
Morris  Okl. 
Morrison 
Passman 


Pilchcr 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rhodes.  P  1 

Rivers.  S  C 

St  OeorKP 

Shelley 

Steed 

Taylor 

Tlioinpsoii 

Wel.s 

Whltener 

Will  lam.-; 

Wlnstewd 

With  row 


consent,  further  pro- 
under  the  call  were  dispensed 


PROGRAM— ORDER  OF 

UNDER  DIS- 

;  RULE  IN  ORDER  ON  MON- 

NEXT     POSTPONED     UNTIL 

FOLLOWING  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  M  K:0RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  hav ;  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
on  a  ma  ;ter  which  has  been  cleared  by 
the  lead(  rship  on  both  sides,  in  connec- 
tion wit  1  motions  in  order  under  the 
discharg  !  rule  on  Monday  next,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  post- 
poned until  the  following  Wednesday 
and  be  tl  e  first  order  of  business. 

The  S:  »EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  req  lest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachisetts? 


^•a.s  no  objection. 


NO  FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 
OF  1958 


ARRIS.      Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

consent   to    take    from   the 

desk  the  bill   iH.R.  4049  >    to 

le  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 

to  authorize  free  or  reduced- 

ra|isportation    for    certain    addi- 

sons,  with  amendments  of  the 

eto.  disagree  to  the  Senate 

and  ask  for  a  conference. 

Clferk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

SI  'EAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 

equfst  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 

[  After  a  pause.  I     The  Chair 

no>ie  and  appoints  the  following 

Messrs.  Williams,  Moulder, 

Derounian,  and  Younger. 


ON    EDUCATION     AND 
LABOR 

lAndRUM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
consent  that  the  Committee 
and  Labor  may  sit  this 
during  general  debate 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
,e;ia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING    CONSTRUCTION     OF 

NUCLEAR-POWERED      ICEBREAK- 

ING  VESSEL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinihhed  busi- 
ness is:  Will  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pas.s  the  bill  iH.R.  4'  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  nuclear-powered 
iccbreakine  vessel  for  operation  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

Mr.  GROSS.  On  that,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nay.s  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  <  two- 
thirds  havinsT  voted  in  favor  thereof', 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  to  lead  as  fol- 
lows: "A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion and  equipping  of  three  Coast  Guard 
cuttei-s  designed  for  icebieaking  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  recoiisidei  was  laid  on  the 
table 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1960 

Ml  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dii  ec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  the  resolution  'H.  Res.  550  >  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  12381. 
a  bill  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sectioii  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corpKjrate 
normal -tax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax 
I  ates.  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  Cleik  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

fie-^olred.  Th;ii  upon  the  adoption  of  tiii.s 
re.sfiliition  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  re.solve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R 
12:^81  1  tn  Increase  for  a  one-year  period  the 
publif  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec-tlon  21  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  one  year  the  existing  corporate  normal - 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  ar.d 
nil  point.s  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
Waived  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
rn-urollod  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
nuiiorUy  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  a.>^ 
having  been  read  for  amendment  Nu 
aniendineiit  shall  be  in  order  to  said  bill  ex- 
cept aniei!dment.«-.  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  Amend- 
iner.t.s  orfcred  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
ua  Wiivs  and  Means  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  debate,  but  said  amendments  shUl 
not  be  .<;ubjeot  to  amendment  At  the  con- 
clusion of  tl;e  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rl.se  and 
rfj>o!t  t)ie  bill  to  the  Hou.se  with  sucji 
aiiiendmeni.s  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
fl'.o  prf'.")i;s  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  ftn.il  p.ussage  without  Intervening  motion, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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I  Mr.  Brown  1  and  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  550  provides  for  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  12381,  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 

H.R.  12381  provides  for  a  temporary 
increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit  and 
continues  for  1  year  certain  existing  tax 
rates. 

The  bill  decrea.scs  the  temporary  debt 
limitation  from  $10  billion  to  $8  billion. 
The  present  permanent  statutoiT  debt 
iimit  is  $285  billion.  For  the  period  from 
July  1,  1959,  to  June  30,  1960,  theie  has 
been  a  further  temporary  increase  of  $10 
billion,  raising  the  maximum  statutory 
debt  limitation  for  this  period  to  $295 
billion.  Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  an 
S8  billion  temporary  increase  in  tlic 
statutory  debt  limitation  for  the  fiscal 
\ear  1961.  Thus,  under  H.R.  12381  the 
combined  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  limitation  for  the  period  from  July  1 
1960.  to  June  30,  1961.  will  be  $293  billion. 

The  existing  tax  rates  which  title  II 
of  the  bill  continues  until  July  1,  19G1. 
are  the  prc-^ent  52-peicent  corporate  in- 
come tax  rate — which  would  otherwise 
revert  to  47  percent- and  the  present 
rates  of  excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits, 
beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  pa.^senser  cars, 
automobile  parts  and  accessories,  ficneral 
telephone  service,  and  transportation  of 
persons.  The  latter  two  taxes  were 
added  to  the  list  of  taxes  subject  to 
automatic  reductions  by  the  Tax  Rate 
Extension  Act  of  1959.  ITie  Hou.^c  con- 
ferees in  asreeins  to  such  an  inclusion 
made  it  clear  that  this  merely  pave  as- 
surance that  the  rates  of  thc.sc  taxes 
would  be  reviewed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  taxes  subject  to  the  auto- 
matic reductions.  This  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  reduction  in  the.se  tax  rate  ; 
in  1960. 

If  these  tax  rates  wore  not  continuid. 
it  is  estimated  that  there  would  be  a 
revenue  loss  of  about  $4  billion  in  a  full 
year  of  operation  and  a  loss  of  revenue 
in  the  fiscal  year  1961  of  about  $2.6 
billion. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Moan;^. 
in  piovidmg  the  increase  in  the  statu- 
tory debt  limitation,  l.as  made  provi- 
sion for  only  a  teinporary  increase  bc- 
cau.se  this  will  again  present  the  siJeciiic 
opportimity  next  year  to  focus  congres- 
sional and  public  attention  on  the  prob- 
lems of  sound  Government  financing. 

Further,  the  comniitleo  found  it  nec- 
essary to  recommend  that  the  corporate 
and  excise  tax  rates  be  coiilinued  at  the 
present  time  without  change  because  it 
does  not  believe  that  under  tlie  present 
economic  conditions  the  anticijjated 
surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1961  should  be 
reduced.  Under  present  economic  con- 
ditions it  is  believed  that  the  modest  sur- 
plus which  may  be  obtained  in  large 
part  as  a  result  of  the  continuance  of 
these  rates  should  be  applied  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  not  to  do  so  would  ne- 
cessitate further  increa.ses  in  the  statu- 
tory debt  limit. 


Moreover,  the  committee  believes  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  selecting 
corporate  rates  or  the  particular  excise 
taxes  involved  in  this  bill  for  tax  reduc- 
tion before  consideration  can  be  given 
to  individual  income  tax  reductions. 

Title  n  of  the  bill,  in  addition  to  post- 
poning the  excise  tax  rates,  also  makes 
a  number  of  technical  changes,  includ- 
ing the  postponement  for  1  more  year 
of  the  floor  stock  refunds  or  credits 
presently  effective  with  respect  to  stocks 
of  various  taxpaid  products  on  hand  on 
July  1.  1960.  These  floor  stock  refimds 
are  available  in  the  case  of  distilled 
spirits,  wines  and  beer,  cigarettes,  and 
pas.senger  cars. 

This  bill  is  recommended  by  the  Treas- 
uiy  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  550  because  it  appears 
to  be  necessary  at  this  time  to  keep  the 
excise  taxes  because  of  the  tense  inter- 
national situation.  I  had  hoped  that  we 
could  stop  the  payment  of  excise  taxes. 
I  am  in  favor  of  such  action  but 
our  dcfen.se  efforts  must  be  increa.sed 
as  a  result  of  present  world  tensions. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Trimble  i .  my  colleague  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  explained.  House  Reso- 
lution 550.  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12381  under  a  closed  or  gag 
rule  which  will  not  permit  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendments  except  such  as 
may  be  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  itself.  Tax  bills,  of 
course,  are  usually  brought  to  the  floor 
under  a  closed  or  pag  rule  prohibiting 
the  consideration  of  amendments.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  pertain  as  to 
actions  on  tax  measures  in  another  body 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  this 
closed  rule  in  the  Rules  Committee  and 
I  will  tell  you  in  a  moment  or  .so  just 
why;  and  I  am  appearing  in  the  well  of 
the  Hou.'^c  at  this  moment  because  I  be- 
lieve I  fchould  express  the  views  of  myself 
as  \\\\\  as  of  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
as  I  have  been  requested  to  do,  as  to  one 
particular  part  of  this  bill. 

As  the  .aentleman  from  Arkansas  has 
f  ::i)ia!ned.  the  fir.st  provision  of  this  bill 
deals  with  placing  the  temporary  limit 
on  the  national  debt  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  which  starts  July  1,  at  $293 
billion. 

This  tt.mpo:ary  national  debt  limit  of 
$293  billion  for  tlie  fi.scal  year  1961,  will 
expire,  of  course,  on  June  30,  next  year. 
That  is  $2  billion  less  than  the  present 
temporary  national  debt  limit  of  $295 
billion,  which  pertains  in  this  particular 
fiscal  year,  due  to  expire  on  June  30  of 
this  year.  So  the  committee  had  to  take 
some  action  on  that  particular  matter. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to 
be  congratulated,  as  well  as  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Treasury,  on  the  fact 
they  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  by  $2  billion.  Inci- 
dentally, the  permanent  debt  limit  is 
still  $285  billion  and,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  just  hovering  around  or  at  a  bit  above 
that  fieure  right  now.    So  this  extension 


of  the  temporary  debt  limitation  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  any  partic- 
ular objection  to  that  section  of  the  bill. 

Another  provision  of  this  measure 
would  extend  for  another  year  the  so- 
called  Korean  war  emergency  corpora- 
tion income  tax  rate  at  52  percent  in- 
stead of  the  regular  rate  of  47  p)ercent, 
and  would  also  extend,  for  another  year, 
a  ntimber  of  Federal  excise  taxes  which 
had  been  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a 
Korean  war  emergency  tax  arrange- 
ment. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
emergencies  aroimd  here,  and  some  of  us 
are  beginning  to  wonder,  after  all  of 
these  years,  when  we  are  ever  going  to 
run  out  of  emergencies,  and  begin  to  get 
back  to  a  commonsense  fiscal  attitude 
in  Government;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
emergencies  continue  to  exist  and  I  pre- 
simie  an  extension  of  these  particular 
taxes  is  necessary. 

However,  there  is  one  other  provision 
in  this  bill  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Meml>ers  of  the  House  to  that  I  per- 
sonally do  not  like,  and  do  not  appre- 
ciate having  in  this  particular  measure. 
I  feel  it  should  have  been  brought  up  as 
a  separate  measure  so  the  Hcmse,  at 
least,  could  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press its  will  on  the  matter.  I  refer  to 
the  last  provision  in  this  bill  which  would 
extend,  for  another  year,  so  as  to  actu- 
ally repeal  the  action  taken  by  this 
Congress  a  year  ago,  the  10  percent 
excise  tax  on  local  telephone  service,  and 
to  reduce  by  5  percent  the  Federal  ex- 
cise tax  rate  on  certain  transportation 
charges. 

It  is  true  the  Congress  did  just  exactly 
that  a  year  ago  when  it  approved  a  con- 
ference report.  It  voted  to  repeal  or 
reduce  these  taxes  as  of  July  1,  1960.  It 
is  equally  true,  and  I  want  to  say  this  m 
order  to  be  absolutely  fair  to  my  good 
friend  and  longtime  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkan.sas.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  that 
at  that  time,  in  reply  to  a  question,  he 
did  state  that  his  committee  dm-ing  the 
year,  that  is,  between  the  time  we  had 
approved  that  provision  to  repeal  these 
excise  taxes  on  local  telephone  charges, 
and  to  reduce  the  excise  taxes  on  trans- 
portation charges  as  of  June  30,  at  mid- 
night, of  this  year,  that  his  committee 
would  consider  and  study  the  matter 
again  during  the  present  year.  He  has 
.so  explained  his  statement,  and  he 
Quoted  from  it  when  he  appeared  before 
the  Rules  Committee.  Nevertheless,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and,  cer- 
tainly, the  people  of  America,  our  con- 
stituents, yours  and  mine,  were  and  ha\  e 
been  under  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  Congress  a  year  ago  had  agreed,  and 
we  did  agree  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
to  eliminate  this  excise  tax  on  local  tele- 
phone service,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  on  transportation  charges. 
Hov.ever.  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  did  reserve  cer- 
tain rights  for  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee at  that  time,  but  naturally  the  action 
of  the  House,  by  its  vote,  expressed  the 
position  of  the  House. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
the  idea — and  they  have  it  veiT  firmly 
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fixed  in  their  minds— that  the  Congress 
did  something  last  year  to  reduce  their 
taxes,  and  now  we  are  coming  around 
to  the  position,  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  where  we  are  backing  up  on 
what  we  agreed  to  do,  and  appearing 
that  we  are  not  keeping  our  pledges  and 
our  word,  as  it  were. 

Now,  I  realize  that  some  Treasury  in- 
come ts  involved  in  this  particular 
thing.  We  knew  all  about  that  last  year 
when  we  approved  the  legislation  to 
eliminate  this  telephone  tax  and  voted  to 
reduce  the  transportation  tax.  We  knew 
it  then.  I  believe  there  is  involved  some- 
thing like  $338  million  a  year  of  revenue 
as  far  as  the  excise  tax  on  telephone 
service  is  concerned,  and  another  $100 
million  odd,  perhaps  making  a  total  of 
about  $450  million,  if  you  include  the 
transportation  tax  reduction. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  particular  situation  and 
explain  the  reason  why  I  did  not  go 
along  with  the  Committee  on  Rules  in 
approving  this  gag  rule,  because  I  feel 
most  strongly  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives should  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  wanted  to  reinstitute  this  ex- 
cise tax  on  local  telephone  charges  and 
to  reinstitute  the  full  excise  tax  on 
transportation,  which  we  had  promised 
to  do  something  about  last  year,  and 
would  have  done  something  about  it  as 
of  June  30  this  year,  were  it  not  for  this 
particular  legislation. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  stating  about 
these  two  taxes  that  were  supposed  to 
expire. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  I  think  if 
any  of  us  have  any  legislative  honor, 
any  respect  for  our  obligations  to  the 
citizens  that  we  represent,  we  should  be 
anxious  to  take  every  precaution  and 
every  step  we  possibly  can  to  keep  our 
word  on  this  tax  reduction  pledge.  So, 
to  bring  this  bill  in,  under  this  kind  of 
a  i-ule.  in  order  to  do  the  things  we  have 
to  do,  to  wit.  to  extend  the  temporary 
debt  limitation,  and  to  extend  for  an- 
other year  the  high  corporation  income 
tax  rate  and  other  excise  taxes  we  have 
known  all  the  time  would  have  to  be  ex- 
tended and  that  the  country  knew  would 
have  to  be  extended,  and  put  in  position 
where  we  will  al.so  have  to  swallow  this 
other  provision,  of  course,  in  my  opinion. 
is  unfair  and  is  as  wrong  as  it  can  be. 

Let  me  point  out.  if  I  may.  that  when 
this  bill  goes  to  the  other  body  there  will 
be  no  closed  or  gag  rule  there.  Any 
amendment  any  Member  of  that  body 
wishes  to  offer  will  be  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  approved  in  that 
body  by  a  majority  vote.  And  it  is  also 
entirely  possible,  of  course,  that  while 
we  have  ^aeged  ourselves,  and  are  bound 
here,  so  that  we  cannot  take  any  action 
as  a  result  of  this  rule  to  eliminate  those 
taxes  which  we  pledged  the  people  we 
would  eliminate,  the  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  charges,  and  to  reduce  the  tax 
on  transportation  charges,  that  the  other 
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do  just  that,  leaving  us,  in  my 

as  Members  of  this  House,  look- 

a  bit  sheepish,  and  just  a  little 

because  we  have  bound  and 

I  >urselves  by  this  kind  of  a  rule. 

[  know  that  an  explanation  can 

perhaps,  why  it  is  necessary  to 

there  is  still,  in  my  opinion, 

to  the  charge  that  the  Con- 

a  whole,  agreed  to  do  one  thing 

,  and  now  just  as  the  people  are 

„  the  promised  relief  from  those 

tj,xes — and  the  States  themselves. 

of  them,  are  planning  to  use 

those  tax  collections  for  school 

r  purposes  to  meet  their  own 

that  Congre.ss  will  not  have  to 

___  by  plunging  their  hands  into 

ral  Treasury — we  will  look  fool- 

we  not,  if  we  retrace  our  step.s 

these   two   excise  taxe.s 

or  changed  a  year  ago. 

sfcclITH  of  California.     Mr  Speak - 

he  gentleman  yield? 
]  IROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  thr 

from  California. 

SJMITH  of  California.     Mr.  Speak- 

4uld  like  the  Record  to  show  that 

100  percent  with  what  the  gen- 

from   Ohio   has   stated.     I   am 

.  indeed,  to  associate  myself  with 

the  fine  remarks  he  has  made. 

3ROWN  of  Ohio.     I   thank   the 

I  know  from  conversations 

lad  that  there  are  a  great  many 

Iflembers  who  feel  exactly  as  we 

this. 

GRAY.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

yield  ? 
:JR0WN  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  the 

from  Illinois. 

ijRAY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 

;e  myself  with  the  gentleman  in 

concerning   the   telephone 

should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 

is  any  provision  in  this  rule  to 

it  this  bill  with  instructions  to 

back  without  that  tax. 

iROWN  of  Ohio.     Yes;  there  is  a 

in  the  rule  for  a  motion  to  re- 

either  with  or  without  instruc- 

Usually   that  motion   goes   to   a 

member  of  the  committee.    Of 

i  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  mo- 

,y  be  made.    It  may  be  a  straight 

to  recommit  and  it  may  be  one 

other  nature. 

^ASON.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

yield? 
JROWN  of  Ohio.     I  yield  to  the 

n. 
MASON.     Mr.     Speaker.     I 


am 


to  offer  a  straight  motion  to  re- 
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BROWN   of   Ohio.     That   would 

would  not  have  any  chance  to 

this    particular    matter.      We 

ave  to  vote  either  for  or  against 

in  its  entirety,  rather  than  on 

paj-ticular  issue;  I  am  sure  the  gen- 

from  Illinois  knows  that. 

.^BITT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

Itlenian  yield? 

BROWN    of    Ohio.     I    yield    to 
ger  ileman. 

ABBITT.     Then   the   only   solu- 

vote  against  the  rule. 

^ROWN  of  Ohio.     That  might  be 

solution,  so  we  could  amend 

to  make  it  in  order  to  vote  on 

1  ticular  tax  matter. 


Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming;.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  the  gentleman  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
continuance  of  the  general  telephone  tax 
and  the  transportation  tax.  I  certainly 
think  we  are  moving  in  exactly  the 
wrony  direction. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     If  I  may  cor- 
rect the  gentleman,  it  does  not  include  a 
continuance  but  a  reinstatement  of  that 
tax.    We  have  already  voted  to  repeal  it 
we  did  that  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  That  i> 
correct. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  would  mean 
that  we  marched  up  the  hill  last  year 
and  we  are  now  marching  down  the  hill 
this  year,  under  this  particular  rule. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ucntleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  I  yield  to  th»' 
Ljcntleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Committee  on  Way.s 
and  Means  has  left  us  only  one  alterna- 
tive, if  we  do  not  want  the  telephone  tax. 
and  that  is  to  vote  against  the  whole  bill. 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  maneuvering 
on  this  question,  so  that  is  exactly  what 
I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman. 
of  cour.se.  may  do  a.s  he  .sees  fit  and  I  am 
sure  he  will;  he  always  has.  But  after 
all  we  are  faced  with  this  rather  perplex- 
ing problem  of  whether  we  should  vote 
against  the  whole  bill,  against  other 
legislation  we  have  to  have  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  our  Government  solvent,  in 
order  to  kill  this  other  tax  continuance. 
It  is  a  question  whether  something  else 
can  be  done,  either  here  or  in  the  other 
body,  to  eliminate  the  extension  of  these 
particular  taxes  we  have  already  agreed 
to  repeal. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  thi' 
-entleman  yield? 

Mr  BROWN.    I  yield  to  my  colleague 

Mr,  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  my  neigh- 
boring Congressman,  the  Honorable 
Clarence  Brow.n,  in  his  comments  re- 
sarding  the  transportation  tax  and  thf 
t.-'lephone  tax. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  lo  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I.  too.  should  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  statement  he  has  made 
and  a.ssociate  my.self  with  him  in  liis 
remaiks. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  a.ssociate  myself 
with  the  p>osition  he  has  taken,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  extension  of  the 
excise  tax  on  telephone  costs.  While  mv 
opposition  to  the  excise  taxes  has  been 
largely  directed  to  reduction  and  repeal 
of  the  di.scriminatoi-y  automobile  excise 
taxes,  I  feel  that  our  whole  excise  tax 
.system  has  taken  the  appearance  of  a 
crazy  quilt  with  a  little  patch  here  and 
a  little  patch  there  and  no  apparent 
rhyme  or  rea.son  except  exacting  tax 
revenues. 
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I  re-sent.  too.  the  fact  that  tlicse  luxes 
are  put  in  a  package  and  brought  to  us 
under  a  closed  rule,  forcing  automobiles 
and  telephone  services  to  keep  company 
with  liquor  and  tobacco. 

While  there  are  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  contend  that  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  provide 
for  the  reduction  of  the  telephone  exci.se 
tax  la.st  year  that  certainly  was  not  my 
undei-.standin.u:  of  the  legislation  at  that 
lime.  I  feel  if  we  are  to  keep  faith  with 
the  American  people,  the  telephone  tax 
.should  be  reduced  as  provided  for  in  lec- 
i.slation  enacted  during  the  past  .ses.sion. 
iuid  I  further  feel  that  it  is  lime  we  .start 
to  search  our  con.sciences  about  the  po- 
litically immoral  and  discriminatory  tax 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  the  auto- 
mobile industry  and  about  wliich  I  ^iiall 
have  more  to  say  durinti  the  debate  on 
I  his  bill. 

Again,  I  eommoud  tlie  gentlem.iii  fium 
Ohio  for  his  ,statrment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speak'^r,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speakc.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
certain  features  of  thi.^  bill  that  I  would 
like  to  support,  but  I  cannot  acceiit  those 
other  provisions  with  vhich  I  am  m 
complete  disagreement. 

In  the  first  place,  tlu  Hou.>e  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  should  have  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  two  .separate 
pieces  of  legislation — one  dealing  with 
increasing  the  Federal  debt  limitation 
and  the  other  dealing  with  the  continu- 
ance of  tax  rates.  Tlie  efTeclivc  and 
.sane  answer  to  increasing  the  debt  limit 
is  to  reduce  Federal  spending.  I  have 
consistently  voted  for  reductions  in 
.spending  and  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
now  vote  to  increa.se  the  debt  limit. 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  an  open  invita- 
tion to  the  spenders  to  continue  lo  do 
tiieir  worst. 

I  voted  in  good  faitli  last  year  to  re- 
duce war  levied  excise  taxes  on  trans- 
poitalion  of  per.sons,  telephone  .service. 
and  certain  other  levies  on  neces,-,ities. 
Some  of  the.se  exci.se  laxes  ought  to  be 
aboli.shed  and  I  cannot  now  vote  to  re- 
store them  to  the  fo'mer  rates  as  this 
bill  i)iovides. 

The  corpoiale  lax  ought  lo  be  extend- 
ed and  the  exci,se  taxes  on  distilled 
.•-piriUs,  cigarettes,  beer,  and  wines  ouglv 
to  be  extended  at  the  fuU  rate  but  this 
could  have  been  accomplished  had  the 
committee  brought  the  proper  legislation 
to  the  House  floor. 

For  the  reasons  stated  I  feel  that  I 
have  no  choice  but  to  vote  against  this 
mea.sure  and  hope  thai  the  day  will 
>et  come  when  Congress  will  lecognize 
that  unnece.s.sary  spending  is  the  evil 
that  begets  this  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
i  Mr.  Hemphill  I  such  time  as  he  may 
requiie. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  House  Resolution  550.  which 
is  the  Rules  Committee's  resolution  set- 
ting up  a  gag  rule  on  matters  of  utmost 
importance  to  the  American  people. 
This  lule  is  on  the  bill  H.R,  12381.  which 
is  a  bill  designed  to  authorize  Ih^"  in- 
crease of  the  scandalous  debt  limit  and 
to  renege  on  the  promises  we  hav(  made 
lo  the  American  people  lo  reduce  or  do 
away  with  certain  taxes. 

Last  year  we  voted  to  lake  off  tin' 
excise  tax  on  telephone  service  insofar 
as  general  telephone  service  was  con- 
cerned. As  you  know,  this  tax  was  put 
on  as  a  war  measine  and  the  public  was 
told  by  tliose  Members  of  Congress  who 
enacted  the  tax  thai  it  was  a  ttmpoiary 
ia\  A{  the  .same  time,  taxes  were  put 
on  auiomobiles,  transportation  and 
other  things.  I  am  concerned  mainly 
vith  the  telephone  lax  which  was  sup- 
I)uscd  lo  terminate  July  1.  1960. 

Since  my  first  year  in  Congress  I  have 
(•onsi.stcntl\  opposed  the  continuation  of 
ilie  excise  tax  on  telephone  calls.  It  is 
unfair  and  the  American  taxpayer  does 
iKjl  pay  as  much  attention  as  he  should 
iir  we  would  have  had  it  removed  many 
months  ago.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
editfirials  by  informed  newspaper  people 
calling  for  the  repeal  of  this  tax.  The 
telephone  companies  who  have  moni- 
t'jred.  collected,  and  kept  records  on  this 
tax  for  years,  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, deserve  our  commendation;  they 
tliink  It  should  be  removed.  Their  cus- 
tomers deserve  it. 

Now  we  have  a  rule  which  says  the 
w  ill  of  the  House  of  Representatives  can- 
not be  tested  on  removing  telephone  tax. 
The  re.soluiion  says  we  cannot  amend 
this  tax  bill,  and  we  all  know  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  use  up 
all  the  time  to  debate  it  so  the  Mem 
bers  in  Congress  are  denied  the  right 
lo  express  the  will  of  their  people  on  a 
lax  bill.  That  is  purely  and  simply  what 
it  amounls  to. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  aware  of  the  system  here  which 
raises  taxes  without  all  Members  having 
a  real  say-so  about  it.  It  is  wrong  and 
un-Amencan  to  have  a  gag  rule  on  every 
tax  bill,  and  that  is  what  is  happening 
by  ihi';  inaneu\er  here,  and  I  shall  vote 
a;ainsi  the  le.sotution.  If  I  were  per- 
m Uteri  to  do  so.  I  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment v.hieii  would  do  away  with  the 
excise  tax  on  automobiles,  general  and 
lons-distance  telephone  service,  and 
transportation  of  persons.  The  removal 
o!  lhe.se  t^xes  is  long  overdue.  I  refuse 
to  say  that  we  in  Congre.ss  do  not  have 
the  w;ll  or  know-how  lo  remove  the.se 
laxes.  We  do  have  if  our  expressions 
could  be  heard  and  oui  suggestions  were 
even  listened  to. 

The  people  of  South  Carohna  do  not 
have  a  representative  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  tried  to  get  on  the 
committee  but  was  refused  because  of 
a  sUmd  I  have  taken  against  foreign 
imports  which  are  hurting  my  textile 
people.  Therefore,  with  no  power  to 
amend,  with  general  debate  taken  up  by 


the  committee  members.  South  Carolina, 
like  other  States  which  have  no  repre- 
.sentation  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, has  no  voice. 

Perhaps  we  would  not  be  in  the  mess 
we  aie  in  today  if  the  gag  rule  was  not 
imposed  on  evei-y  tax  bill.  Perhaps  if 
open  debate  and  amendments  w'ere  al- 
lowed we  could  bring  into  focus  the  ideas 
of  various  Members  on  tax  matters. 

I  refuse  to  vole  for  the  legislation  be- 
ci.u.se  I  will  not  associate  myself  with  a 
policy  of  telling  the  American  people  one 
thing  one  year  and  the  next  year  failing 
to  carry  out  the  promises. 

Now  we  are  raising  the  debt  limit 
despite  all  the  administration's  promises 
to  ivduce  debt,  to  balance  the  budget. 
Ihc  administration  leads  the  fight  to 
keep  this  tax  on  us.  I  am  sori-y  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  bought  the  idea. 

Let  us  vote  against  these  bills  in  pro- 
test against  the  continuation  of  these 
laxes. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution, 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
111  J  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  object  lo  the  vote  on  the 
-around  thai  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
!.->  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
..vere — yeas  204.  nays  181,  not  voting  47. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  124] 

YEA.S— 204 


.Moerl 

Cederborg 

Hardy 

Ai'^fT 

Celler 

Harmon 

Alliii 

Cheir 

Harris 

Andrews 

ChiperSekl 

Harn.son 

.\rpnds 

Clark 

Healey 

.Aiichinolo.s.s 

Coad 

Herlong 

A  very 

collier 

Hess 

Baker 

C'ooley 

Hiestand 

Baldwin 

C"iir'.  Ill 

Hoeyen 

Barrett 

Curt;^.  Mo 

Holland 

Barrv 

Daptie 

Horan 

Ha^.s.N  H 

D..\i-   T;  nn 

Hosmer 

Bi.^-s.  Trnii 

r>ii\v-iin 

Ikard 

Bates 

!:)iri>uinan 

Jennings 

Becker 

Dintje:! 

Jones.  Ala. 

Bcckworth 

Divon 

Jones,  Mo 

Belcher 

IJooiey 

Karstt  11 

Bennett,  Mi'  ! 

1     Don:.N.Y 

Kcstenmeier 

be  n  I  ley 

Ednuindson 

Keaiiis 

Berry 

ESliott.  Ala 

Ke;Th 

Reus 

Elliott.  Pa. 

Keoph 

Blatnlk 

Iixei.-ll 

KUburn 

Boj-.i;s 

Evil)'-. 

Ki'.day 

B<.bind 

F.illon 

Kilgore 

Bollnm 

F.iscell 

King,  Calif. 

Bolton 

Feii;l,Bn 

King.  Utah 

Bosch 

Pent  or. 

Kirwan 

Bow 

F.!,h<  r 

Kluczynskl 

Bradeniiis 

Flood 

Knox 

Bray 

I-ur;  lid 

Lafore 

Brew.ster 

Ford 

Laird 

Brock 

Frazier 

Latta 

Brooks.  Tex. 

hr(ll:i«hn:  sen 

L,ennoi! 

BroyhiU 

G.try 

Libonatl 

Buckley 

Ciathmns 

Loser 

Budge 

Oavin 

McCorniacK 

Burke.  Ky. 

Olenn 

McCuUoch 

Burleson 

(tranahan 

McDowell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Grant 

McPall 

Byrnes.  Wi^. 

CJreen.  Pa. 

Mclntire 

Cahill 

GrifBn 

Machrowic* 

Cannon 

Ha«en 

MuMton 

Casey 

Halleck 

Mi)hnn 
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MaiUlard 

MsLSOn 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Michel 

Miller  NY 

Min:k?n 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Moore 

Mcxjrhead 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Mumina 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

NIX 

Norrell 

O'Brien,  in. 

O'Brien.  N  Y. 

Osmers 

Oetertag 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Addonlzio 

Alexander 

Andersen. 

Minn. 
Anderson. 

Mont. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Barr 

Baumhart 
Bennett,  Fla 
BUtch 
Bonner 
Bowles 
Breeding 
Brooks,  La. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Church 
Coffln 
Cohelan 
Colmer 
Cont« 
Cook 
Corbet t 
Cramer 
Cunningha:i^. 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derwln&k: 
Devine 
Donohue 
Dorn.  S.C 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Doyle 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
P^no 
Flynn 
Foley 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frledel 
F\Uton 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
George 


Adair 

Alford 

Anfuso 

Avres 

Bardeu 

Eoykin 

Brown.  Mo. 

Burdlck 

Canfleld 

Ctrnahan 

C'-;rtis,  Mas'; 

Durham 
F.ir  betel  n 

Flynt 
F'jgarty 


Pelly 

PLUlon 

Prokop 

Qule 

Rains 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Saund 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Smith.  Miss 

Smith.  Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

NAYS— 181 

Gialmo 

Goodell 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hargis 

Hays 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Hogan 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Inouye 

Irwin 

J  arm  an 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Karth 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kitchln 

Kowalski 

Ky! 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Le.'inski 

Levering 

Llnd.=;ay 

L:p?comb 

McOlnley 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdoiiald 

Mack 

Magnuson 

Marshall 

Meyer 

Miller  Clpm 

Mlnshall 

Moeller 

Monagan 

M'jntoya 

Moulder 

Multer 

Murphy 

Norblad 

OHara.  111. 


Stubble&eld 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Wainwright 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Westland 

Wharton 

Widnall 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 

Zelenko 


Sol  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  Clerk   announced  the  following 


OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

ONelU 

Oliver 

Passman 

Pat  man 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Porter 

Preston 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quigley 

Randall 

Reuss 

Riley 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowsfc: 

Santangelo 

Sayior 

Schenck 

Scherer 

SheUey 

Shipley 

Short 

Slkes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Kans. 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thorn  a.s 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wvo. 

Toll 

Van  Zandt 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wler 

Wlllis 

Wllson 

Wolf 

Yates 

Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Gilbert 

Halp«>rn 

Holifield 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Judd 

Kasem 

Lankford 

McDouough 

McGovem 

Martin 

Metcalf 

Miller. 

George  P. 
Morgan 
Morris.  Okla. 


Morrison 

Pllcher 

Powell 

Rabaut 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

St.  George 

Scott 

Steed 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  La. 

Weis 

Williams 

Wlnstead 

Wlthrow 


pain 


O*  this  vote : 

ICorgan  for,  with  Mr.  Wlttircyw  a^lnst. 


Mr 

MTi 

Mr 


UAtil  further  notice : 
Mr    Brown  of  Misso\irl  with  Mr.  Adair 
Mi,  Bxirdlck  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Mr    Carnahan  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mi.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  Judd. 
Ml.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.   Jackson. 
Mi.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  Mr    Ayres 
Mi.  Kasem  with  Mr.  Broyhlll. 
Mi.  Lankford  with  Mr.  CanQeld. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  McDonough. 
Ml.  Metcalf  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Ml.   George  P.   Miller  with   Mr.  Curtis    of 
Mass  achusetts. 

Mjssrs.  KOWALSKI.  COOK.  FLYNN. 
DEIWINSKI.  and  PORTER  changed 
thei  ■  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

M  sssrs.     HIESTAND,     SCHWENGEL. 

HOlfvEN,    MICHEL,    COLLIER,    McIN- 

!.  MAILLIARD.  MOORE,  and  PEL- 

jhanged  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 


TIRE 

LY 

•yet 


T  le 


a  x)ve: 


Mr 


as 

the 

mittjee 
of  tie 
bill 
period 
in 
Act 
ing 
tair 
Tie: 


eai-y 


Mr 


ries 

made 

sage 

that 

1961 

liorui 

ing 


June  8 


Wels  for,  with  Mr.  Rabaut  ag&lnst. 
Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Pllcher  against 


result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

recorded. 
MILLS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
iH.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
the  public  debt  limit   set  forth 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  exi.<;t- 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  ce:- 
excise-tax  rates, 
motion  was  agreed  to. 
.Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
he  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381  >   with 
FliLEY  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
)f  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

MILLS.     Mr.   Chairman,  I   yield 
15  minutes. 
.  Chairman,  the  bill  which  we  have 
e  us  has  to  some  extent  already 
described  during  the  course  of  the 
of  the  rule.    Let  me  make 
eijiinently  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
this  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the 
with  a  favorable  recommendation, 
membership  of  the  Committee  on 
and  Means  does  not  want  to  be 
in  the  iX)sition  where  it  is  thought 
we  relish  this  task.     Neither  does 
membership  of   the  Committee   on 
and  Means  want  to  be  interpreted 
process  of  making  this  recommen- 
as  being  unmindful  of  the  fact 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
somewhat  weary  of  the  bur- 
of  taxation,  and  I  daresay  somewhat 
of  the  causes  back  of  those  things 
prompt  this  bill  being  reported  to 
riouse  today  for  your  consideration. 
Chairman,  the  pending  bill  car- 
DUt  specifically  the  recommendation 
by  the  President  in  his  budget  mes- 
to  the  Congress.    The  President  said 
he  expected  us  in  the  fiscal  year 
to  develop  approximately  $84  bil- 
of  revenue,  that  he  expected  spend- 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80 


into 
on 

side^ation 
Mr 

The 

Br 
ing 

]V*r 
mys  s\i 

Wr 
befc  r 
been 

consideration 
it 

portfing 
Hoiise 
the 
Wa]^s 
put 
that 
the 
Wais 
in  tl  le 
dati  )n 
that 

becc  ming 
deni 
w 

that 
the 


billions.  On  the  basis  of  his  estimates, 
which  I  think  are  liberal  on  the  revenue 
side  and  which  I  think  may  be  conserva- 
tive on  the  spending  side,  the  people  of 
America  were  given  the  thought  and  the 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  face  the 
fiscal  year  1961  with  the  pro.spect  of 
some  $4  billion  of  surplus. 

When  I  heard  that  budget  message 
and  I  saw  those  figures,  I  realized  that  it 
might  be  an  invitation  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  to  some  of  our  citizens 
to  believe  that  the  time  had  actually  ar- 
rived, after  so  many,  many  years,  when 
we  could  foresee  a  surplus  that  would 
justify  tax  reduction  in  the  course  of 
thi.s  .session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  took  time  to  examine 
into  the  facts  as  they  exist  today  be- 
cause, as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  our 
committee  would  welcome  an  opportu- 
nity to  recommend  tax  reduction  to  the 
membership  of  this  House  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  membership  of  this 
Hou.«=e  would  relish  the  opportunity  of 
votins  for  it.  We  on  the  committee  de- 
cided that  we  could  not  justify  on  the 
ba.sis  of  the  facts  as  we  see  them  today  a 
reduction  in  any  of  these  taxes  that  are 
involved  in  this  bill. 

Why  did  the  committee  reach  these 
ronclusion.s?  We  were  of  the  opinion 
that  we  could  not  justify  a  reduction  in 
tho  corporate  taxes,  for  example,  prior 
to  the  time  that  we  could  give  consider- 
ation to  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
rates.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  .so-called  Korean  taxes  on  distilled 
spirits,  beer,  wine,  cigarettes,  passeriger 
cars,  and  parts  and  accessories  for  auto- 
mobiles should  again  be  extended  In 
order  to  maintain  budget  receipts  and 
po.ssibly  produce  a  surplus  in  the  course 
of  the  fiscal  year  1961  which  could  be 
used  for  debt  reduction. 

let  me  outline  here  fully  all  the  rate 
changes  which  would,  except  for  this  ex- 
ton.sion.  come  into  effect; 

The  corporate  income  tax  rate  would 
drop  from  52  E>ercent  to  47  percent — 
throufih  a  drop  in  the  normal  tax  rate 
from  30  percent  to  25  percent. 

Distilled  spirits  from  $10.50  to  $9  per 
proof  gallon. 

Beer  from  $9  to  $8  per  barrel. 

V.'ines.  which  are  taxable  at  various 
rates,  would  be  reduced  about  11  percent. 

Cmarettes  from  8  cents  to  7  cents  a 
pack — ;«4  to  &3.bQ  per  thousand. 

Pa.'senger  cars  from  10  percent  to  7 
percent  of  the  manufacturer's  price. 

Auto  parts  and  accessories  from  8  per- 
cent to  5  percent. 

Gei.tna!  telephone  service,  frequently 
called  local  telephone  service,  from  10 
percent  to  0 

Tian..tx)rtatiC'n  cf  per  ens  from  10 
percent  to  5  percent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  title  II  of  this  bill 
before  you,  including  these  rates,  means 
some  $4  billion  of  revenue  in  the  course 
of  a  full  year.  $2.6  billion  directly  affect- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1961.  If  the  President 
was  right  in  his  estimates  of  revenue  and 
of  expvenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1961, 
and  we  take  off  that  $2.6  billion  from 
that  estimated  surplus,  and  If  we  do  not 
grant  the  other  increases  that  he  has 
askf^l  of  this  Congress  In  postage  rates. 
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levy  a  tax  on  jet  fut  1,  and  do  the  other 
things  recommended,  amounting  to  $700 
million,  what  kind  of  a  budget  picture 
would  we  have  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

As  I  .see  it,  we  would  have  about  $900 
million  of  sui'plus.  Without  any  pro- 
grams being  added,  without  anything 
being  done  on  the  expenditures  side 
other  than  what  the  Presidents  budget 
requested  and  predicted  we  would  have 
about  that  much  surplus. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  soniethinp.  Are 
we  willing  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  there  is  never  a  tune — never  any 
time — whf^n  debt  should  be  reduced  and 
when  we  should  live  below  receipts  to 
some  extent  more  than  $900  million? 
I  have  always  thought  that  there  may  be 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a 
situation  when  Government  finances 
must  be  operated  occa.sionally  in  the  red. 
You  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget 
every  year  because  of  recessions,  depres- 
sions and  great  emergencies  tliat  an.se. 
But.  if  we  do  not  tiT  in  times  of  peace 
or  relative  peace,  and  in  times  of  hi^h 
levels  of  economic  activity  to  pay  .some  of 
tlie  bills  we  cieate  in  times  of  wars  and 
depiession,  when  will  we  ever  pay  those 
bills?  Have  the  American  i)eople  told 
you — they  have  not  told  me — that  they 
are  not  willing  for  the  amounts  of  money 
that  are  involved  in  this  bil!  to  be  used 
to  reduce  the  debt? 

I  think  I  understand  the  American 
people — I  know  you  do.  I  think  the 
American  people  can  be  just  as  much 
concerned  as  we  can  about  the  reciuire- 
ment  and  the  justification  for  our  exer- 
cising a  high  degree  ol  stewardship  with 
re.spt"ct  to  these  re.sp>onsibi!uies.  The 
Committee  or*  Ways  and  Means  was  try- 
ing to  do  that  when  it  reported  this  bill 
t/i  the  House. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  on  the 
basis  of  what  we  know  today,  revenues 
received  under  this  bill,  to  the  extent 
that  there  will  be  a  surplus  in  the  budget, 
will  be  used  in  reduction  of  the  debt  and 
not  in  increased  expenditures. 

I  know  it  was  said  during  the  course 
of  debate  on  the  rule  that  all  of  these 
taxes  should  be  extended  except  the  ones 
on  local  telephone  service  and  transpor- 
tation of  F>ersons.  What  are  the  facts 
about  what  we  said  on  these  matters  last 
year?  This  bill  went  through  the  House 
last  year  just  as  it  is  presented  to  the 
House  this  year,  as  a  straight  extension 
for  1  year.  When  it  w  as  before  the  other 
body  a  .series  of  amendments  were  adopt- 
ed. Most  of  those  amendments  were 
withdrawn  in  confeience.  The  other 
body  receded  They  agreed  in  confer- 
ence to  place  in  the  same  category  with 
the  Korean  tax  rate  increases,  the  excise 
tax  on  local  telephone  service,  and  half 
of  the  excise  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons,  with  no  change  in  the  rate  at 
that  time,  but  with  an  effective  date  of 
June  30.  1960.  It  was  intended  tliat  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Con^iress  could  look  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  situation  at  that  point  could  justify  a 
di.scontinuance  of  any  of  these  taxes  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  That  is  what  we  did  in 
conference.  If  you  will  consult  the 
Record,  as  referred  to  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown),  in 
commenting  on  the  rule,  you  will  see  that 


in  the  Congressional  Record,  volume 
105.  part  9.  page  12110,  at  the  close  of 
the  remarks  made  by  me  in  presenting 
the  conference  report  to  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  f  Mr.  Mona- 
cAN  I  asked  a  question,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  gentleman's  statement  about 
tne  requirements  ol  the  budget,  can  he  state 

I  he  reasoning  of   the  committee — 

Referring  to  the  conference  commit- 
tee— 

m  .miggt^st nig  thi.e  l;ix  reductions  at  tlie 
present   tune? 

Then  I  responded ; 

The  ronlcrence  coniinlitee  i.s  not  suggesi- 
mn  a  reduction  at  the  present  time  in  any 
ti.x.  What  the  committee  did  was  to  agree 
tl)  a  compromise  in  Cf)nference  that  places  a 
teiinmation  d.ite  of  June  30,  1960.  on.  in 
ctTe;  •  IcK-al  telcph'>ne  and  cuts  the  10-percent 
trMn.>-portatii:n  o!  persons  lax  in  5  percent 
.  >\i  the  .si.nie  d.ite  - 

.And  get  the.se  words  please — 

sn  that  the  Ct.inmill.ee  on  Ways  and  Means 
<:in  l('<jk  then  U)  the  situation  and  deter- 
mine whether  ur  nm  those  taxes  will  Ix- 
penmited  t'l  fxpire  on   that  d:it<>  or  be  cuii- 

<■  inlled 

We  have  looked.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
situation.  We  became  convinced  in  the 
committee  that  these  two  particular 
taxes  should  not  be  put  in  any  more 
preferential  position  than  they  were  put 
in  last  year  and  that  they  should  not  be 
permitted  to  be  changed  at  this  partic- 
ular time. 

Let  us  remember  the  facts.  There  was 
ii  local  telephone  tax  enacted  at  10  per- 
cent in  1942.  There  was  a  transporta- 
tion tax  on  persons  at  10  percent  en- 
acted m  1942.  In  1943  both  these  taxes 
were  increa.sed  from  10  percent  to  15 
percent.  In  1954  after  the  Korean  war 
these  taxes  were  reduced  from  15  per- 
cent to  10  percent  where  they  have  con- 
tinued along  with  several  other  excise 
taxe<.  Theie  were  taxes,  mind  you, 
that  w  ere  rai.sed  in  the  Korean  war  even 
higher  than  they  were  during  World  War 

II  and  which  have  not  been  reduced  one 
penny  or  one  percentage  point.  I  am 
certain  those  affected  could  make  a  case 
for  repeal  of  these  as  can  most  people  in- 
volved with  excise  taxes  which  have  not 
been  reduced  at  all. 

Can  you  show  that  there  is  greater 
hardship  upon  the  telephone  industry  of 
the  United  States  than  on  other  indus- 
tries so  as  to  justify  the  elimination  of 
this  tax?  And  they  are  the  ones  who 
stimulated  the  campaign  for  reduction; 
do  not  think  they  are  not.  Can  you 
show  that  they  are  in  any  more  serious 
circumstances,  that  their  profits  have 
been  more  adversely  affected  by  this 
particular  tax.  than  any  other  industiT 
affected  by  other  taxes? 

My  fiiend  from  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
PoRAND.  has  made  a  case  over  the  years 
against  the  hardship  imposed  upon  cer- 
tain manufacturers  in  his  own  State 
with  respect  to  excise  taxes  that  their 
commodities  bear.  Would  it  be  right  for 
us.  without  going  into  the  entire  matter, 
just  because  somebody  with  widespread 
interests  has  prevailed  upon  somebpdy 
else  to  pick  out  a  certain  few  of  the 
excise  taxes  from  some  $10  billion  or 
$11   billion  of  excise  taxes  and  say  we 


know,  because  somebody  told  us,  that 
these  ai'e  more  onerous  than  any  other 
taxes? 

Yes;  the  telephone  tax  is  paid  by  in- 
dividuals: but  what  is  hapF>ening? 
States  are  enacting  enabling  legislation 
to  take  up  the  telephone  tax  on  local 
service  at  the  time  the  Federal  Crovem- 
ment  drops  it.  So  if  you  are  proposing 
to  relieve  the  individual  of  this  tax  you 
had  better  search  to  see  whether  or  not 
the  individual  will  get  relief  you  may 
have  been  told  about  or  whether  this  will 
merely  go  to  the  States  and  be  continued 
on  the  same  individuals  in  the  form 
of  a  State  tax  rather  than  a  Federal 
tax. 

Yes:  I  know  a  case  can  be  made 
against  any  of  these  excises,  but  I  ask 
you  this:  Can  you  demonstrate  to  us  on 
the  committee  that  any  better  case  can 
be  made  for  the  elimination  of  these  two 
than  for  the  elimination  of  some  of  the 
others  that  are  in  exi.sting  law  or  that 
continue  into  the  future  without  ter- 
mination date? 

So  I  think  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  reached  the  right  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  these  extensions, 
that  we  should  continue  them  at  this 
paiticular  time. 

In  addition,  as  we  look  into  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  in  view  of  the  uncertainties 
at  this  moment  about  what  the  surplus 
may  be,  I  think  we  would  be  ill-advised 
in  any  event — even  if  we  should  agree 
that  these  two  taxes  are  the  most  de- 
serving of  relief — to  cut  some  $600  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  amount  involved  in 
these  two  alone,  from  our  receipts.  We 
are  not  certain  yet  that  we  will  have  a 
billion  doUais.  $2  billion.  $3  billion,  or 
$4  billion  of  surplus  in  this  coming  fiscal 
year  to  put  on  debt  reduction,  tax  re- 
duction or  whatever  we  may  choose. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  to 
whom  I  will  yield  in  a  little  bit.  is  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. I  am  sure  the  gentleman  reahzes. 
as  I  do.  that  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems we  have  today  outside  of  present 
fiscal  policies  are  caused  by  some  of  the 
fiscal  policy  decisions  that  we  have  made 
in  the  past.  If  we  are  to  improve  in 
that  area,  one  of  the  essential  things  is 
that  we  maintain  a  balanced  budget  and 
that  we  have  an  appreciable  surplus  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  REUSS.  As  the  gentleman  has 
said,  I  will  presently  take  the  rostrum  to 
go  into  some  of  these  items.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  hit  it  on 
the  nose,  however,  that  only  a  broad 
review  of  our  entire  fiscal,  monetary  and 
debt  management  policies  is  going  to 
relieve  us  of  the  annual  necessity  of 
fiddling  with  the  debt  ceiling,  as  we  have 
to  do  today. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Exactly,  and  the  impor- 
tant thing,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out 
on  so  many  occasions,  that  is  needed  with 
respect  to  our  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  a 
revision  of  the  rates.  That  is  the  great- 
need  that  exists  so  far  as  revision  is  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  get  to  that  point  if 
in  the  future  we  take  advantage  of  every 
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little  prospect  for  a  suiplus  and  pick  out 
this  tax  or  that  tax  for  complete  elimi- 
nation or  revision  without  looldng  at  the 
whole  and  making  decisions  with  respect 
to  the  whole. 

Before  closing,  let  me  briefly  summa- 
rize the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  debt  ceiling. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  deals  with  the  statu- 
tory debt  limit.  Under  present  law  our 
permanent  debt  limit  is  $285  billion. 
This  has  temporarily  been  extended 
through  June  30,  1960,  by  an  additional 
$10  billion.  The  bill  would  provide  the 
temporary  extension  through  June  30. 
1961,  of  $8  billion  as  requested  by  the 
President,  giving  a  combined  debt  limit 
in  this  period  of  $293  billion  or  $2  bil- 
lion below  the  present  level. 

Actually,  our  public  debt  subject  to  the 
limitation  will  in  all  probability  be  below 
the  permanent  debt  limit  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  Our 
problem  is  that  the  larger  part  of  our  tax 
collections  come  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
while  the  expenditures  are  spread  fairly 
evenly.  Thus,  between  July  and  the  win- 
ter, provision  is  required  for  a  higher 
debt  limitation  than  the  permanent  level 
of  $285  billion. 

In  recent  years  our  approach,  in  ar- 
riving at  this  figure,  has  been  to  esti- 
mate the  Treasury  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, to  assume  a  minimum  operating 
balance  of  $3  ^2  billion  and  to  provide  an 
additional  $3  billion  of  borrowing  capac- 
ity that  would  probably  be  unused  but 
will  be  available  for  contingencies.  On 
this  calculation  in  mid-December  of  this 
year  we  will  have  a  public  debt  of  at)out 
$290  billion  with  an  operating  balance  of 
$3^2  billion.  This  should  be  the  most 
critical  point  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Pro- 
viding a  $3  billiwi  margin  for  contingen- 
cies such  as  larger  expenditures  or  slower 
tax  collections,  we  get  our  proposed  ceil- 
ing of  $293  billion  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

The  S3  billion  margin  for  contingen- 
cies is  important.  I  have  pointed  out 
that  there  are  a  number  of  questionable 
assumptions  in  the  President's  budget 
forecast  of  a  $4  billion  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1962  on  both  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure side.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  believed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  during 
the  fiscal  year  1962  a  total  $293  billion 
debt  ceiling  as  request«l  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  done 
what  it  has  done  on  these  taxes  because 
it  has  reached  certain  very  conscientious 
views  and  has  taken  a  very  conscientious 
position.  It  happens  that  in  the  course 
of  our  decisions  we  reached  the  same 
conclusion  reached  domitown  about  con- 
tinuation of  these  taxes.  What  we  are 
doing  is  that  which  the  President  has 
asked  us  to  do,  and  only  that.  But  we 
are  not  doing  it  because  he  asked  us  to 
do  it;  we  au-e  doing  it  because  we  think 
the  circumstances  warrant  us  doing  it. 
I  would  not  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asking  for  it.  I  would  recommend 
it  on  the  basis  that  we  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide for  this  surplus  and  that  we  our- 
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selves  take  the  position  that  the  Demo- 
cri.tic  Party  is  insisting  at  the  moment 
foi  fiscal  1961  that  there  be  a  surplus. 
no  ;  of  Just  a  few  million  dollars,  but  that 
we  try  to  get  as  near  as  we  can  to  the 
le\e\  of  the  $4  billion  which  we  hope  we 
call  attain,  but  which  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  attain. 

At.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

ilr.  MTIJJ3.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frc  m  Michigan. 

At.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Most  of 
us  realize  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
anl  Means  is  doing  a  good  job,  but  it  is 
ca  ight  in  the  wringer.  What  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  committee  are  try- 
ini ;  to  do  is  to  balance  the  budget  by 
in(  reasing  taxes  instead  of  less  spend- 
in:  ;.  is  that  not  true? 

i^r.  MILLS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan,  I  have  difficulty 
at  times  in  interpreting  what  anyone 
W£  s  trying  to  do  at  this  end  or  the  other 
eni  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  have 
alH'ays  had  to  rely  on  what  a  person  says 
he  is  trying  to  do.  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  urn  trying  to  do.  I  am  trying  at  the 
moment  to  see  that  these  amounts  which 
ar;  included  in  the  estimates  of  reve- 
nue are  not  dissipated  at  this  time  be- 
caise  of  the  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
what  spending  will  be  and  with  respect 
to  what  the  level  of  receipts  will  be  in 
th  s  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
an  y  certainty  yet  that  we  can  say  there 
wi  1  be  a  surplus  of  any  given  amount  in 
fas  :al  1961. 

VIr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
geitleman  agree  if  we  continue  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  spending  there  certainly  will 
net  be  any  surplus  in  the  gentleman  s 
lif  ?time  or  mine? 

.  Mr.  MILLS.  Well.  I  will  a?iee  with 
thi  gentleman  that  I  would  like  to  have 
sp  ?nding  at  a  lower  level. 

Let  me  make  this  clear.  I  w  ould  never 
agree  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  any- 
body downto'vuTi  to  tell  the  Congress  jast 
hew  dollars  ought  to  be  spent  and  just 
hew  they  ought  not  to  be  spent.  That  is 
th;  prerogative  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Ui  ited  States. 

VIr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You 
cainot  get  into  any  argument  with  me 
on  that. 

^r.  MILLS.  I  think  it  is  well  for  u.s 
to  reexamine  into  priorities  of  oui" 
spending,  because  we  may  have  some 
impressions  of  where  money  should  be 
spjnt  and  where  money  should  not  be 
sp  mt  that  do  not  coincide  with  the  ideas 
of  some  other  people.  I  think  that  is  a 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  care- 
fu  ly  establish  priorities  for  spendin? 
wi  hin  reasonable  overall  limits. 

.Ir.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does 
thiit  take  into  consideration  our  own 
ex:)enditures? 

At.  mills.  The  gentleman  and  I 
alvrays  are  very  mindful  of  our  own  ex- 
penditures: at  least,  I  know  I  am.  I 
ha  re  a  vei-y  limited  amount  to  spjend. 

:he  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Ir.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

'.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this,  that 
yo»  have  heard  a  very  logical,  very 
deiinite,  and  very  persuasive  argimient 


from  tlie  chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Mills], 
as  to  why  these  taxes  should  be  con- 
tinued. And.  while  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  must  in  all 
honesty  agree  with  nine-tenths  of  what 
the  chairman  has  said. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill  HR.  12381.  which  has  just  been  su 
ably  described  to  the  Committee  mem- 
bership by  the  able  and  esteemed  chair- 
man 01  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiLisi. 

In  previous  years  I  have  voted  asainst 
ki: Illation  increasing  the  permanent  01 
temporary  debt  ceiling.  In  previous 
yeais  I  have  also  voted  against  legisla- 
tion providing  for  an  exten.sion  of  the 
:.o- culled  Korean  taxes.  This  year  the 
membership  of  the  House  will  have  op- 
portunity to  vote  only  once  on  these 
queGiions  because  the  issues  are  com- 
bined in  the  one  bill  that  is  before  us  this 
afternoon.  H  R.  12381. 

My  opix>sit;on  to  increa.siiii;  the  debt 
ccilin;;  and  maintaining  exist uig  tax 
rates  that  many  years  ago  Congress 
scheduled  to  be  reduced  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  my  voting  record  on  Oov- 
ernmc^nt  spending.  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues the  proposition  that  if  we  had 
spent  less  in  the  past,  we  would  today  be 
ab!<'  to  tax  less  Similarly,  if  our  exces- 
sive spending;  had  not  resulted  in  deflrii 
finar.cinK.  we  could  today  be  voting  to 
reduce  the  statutoi-y  debt  ceiling  instead 
of  providing  for  iti  temporary  mcreasc 

This  legislation  proposes  to  provide  an 
$3  billion  temporary  increase  in  tht 
statutory  debt  limit,  which  when  coupled 
with  a  permanent  limit  of  $285  billion 
will  provide  a  combined  ceiling  of  $293 
billion  for  fi.scal  year  1961.  Also  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961  the  combined  corporate 
normal  and  surtax  rates  would  be  con- 
tinued at  its  present  level  of  52  percent 
E^icci.se  taxes  on  such  articles  as  certain 
alcoholic  beverages,  cigarettes,  passenger 
car^.  and  automotive  parts  and  acces- 
sories as  well  as  on  such  .services  as  local 
telephone  service  and  transportation  of 
persons  would  be  continued  at  their  pres- 
ent levels. 

The  statistical  case  as  to  why  this  legis- 
lation may  be  needed  is  set  forth  on  pages 
2.  6.  and  9  of  the  committee  report.  Tlie 
table  on  pa?e  2  shows  the  actual  cash 
balance  of  the  Treasui-y  and  the  public 
debt  out.^tanding  for  the  months  through 
May  15.  1960,  in  fi.scal  year  1960.  The 
table  on  page  6  essentially  projects  this 
same  data  for  the  1961  fiscal  year.  These 
tables  demonstrate  the  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion in  Treasury  receipts  and  the  result- 
ing fluctuation  in  the  debt  limit.  The 
table  on  page  9  of  the  committee  report 
provides  the  information  with  respect  to 
the  tax  aspert  of  this  bill.  If  this  bill  is 
not  pa.s.sed.  the  revenue  loss  in  fiscal  year 
1961  from  the  expiring  and  reduced  taxes 
would  amount  to  52. 6  billion  and  the  full 
year  effect  in  terms  of  revenue  loss  would 
be  S3  9  bilhon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  goinp;  to  con- 
tinue to  spend,  the  day  of  atonement  will 
inevitably  follow  when  the  American  tax- 
payers have  to  pay  the  piper. 

Because  I  believe  we  have  spent  too 
much  and  because  of  my  conviction  that 
we  could  immediately  arrange  our  fiscal 
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aJETairs  so  as  to  spend  less,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

It  will  be  my  purpose  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  floor  proceedings  on  this  bill  to 
ofifer  a  straight  motion  to  recommit,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  that  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker]. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  favor 
this  bill.  No  one  would  like  to  see  a 
reduction  of  taxes  any  more  than  I 
would.  But.  we  simply  cannot  reduce 
taxes  and  balance  the  budget  and  have 
a  surplus.  The  statement  by  the  dis- 
tlngiilshed  chairman  of  our  committee 
is  unanswerable;  it  is  fair,  and  I  concur 
in  it  100  percent. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Chamberlain]. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  that  portion  of 
this  bill  that  would  maintain  automotive 
excise  taxes  on  passenper  cars  and  parts 
and  accessories  at  their  Korean  war 
levels  and  to  ix>int  out  again  my  deep 
concern  about  the  past,  present,  and 
future  consequences  of  the  automobile 
excise  tax. 

In  1932.  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
automobiles  was  3  percent.  In  1940.  the 
rate  was  Increased  to  3*2  percent.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1941.  a  wartime  measure. 
doubled  the  prior  rate  to  7  percent. 
Then,  in  1951,  the  rates  were  Increased 
again  to  10  percent  on  passenger  cars, 
8  percent  on  trucks.  Since  1951.  we  have 
extended  this  tax  eight  times  and  we  are 
now  about  to  extend  It  again. 

Those  who  have  opposed  this  tax  over 
these  years  have  advanced  every  reason- 
able argimient  against  its  annual  exten- 
sion and  there  is  little  new  that  can  be 
added.  As  evidence  of  this,  I  recently 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  Congress 
a  statement  made  in  1953  outlining  the 
inequities  of  this  tax. 

The  basic  arguments  made  then  are 
just  as  valid  today.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  we  are  making  a  grave  mistake  to 
further  extend  this  tax  and  would  like 
to  review  briefly  the  reasons. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  tax  no 
longer  exists.  The  simplest,  most  logical 
reason  why  it  should  not  he  extended 
stems  from  its  very  origin.  The  tax  was 
imposed  during  wartime  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discouraging  civilian  produc- 
tion in  order  to  promote  the  war  effort. 
The  war  is  over,  we  have  no  general 
mobilization  now,  but  we  still  have  the 
brake  on  this  one  basic  industry.  If 
there  were  no  reason  beyond  this  fact 
alone,  it  should  be  suflBcient  itself.  If 
a  10-percent  tax  was  capable  of  slowing 
down  production  in  1951,  it  is  just  as 
capable  of  slowing  it  down  in  1961. 

Many  of  the  wartime  excise  taxes  have 
been  reduced  or  repealed,  such  as  on 
furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  cosmetics,  sport- 
ing goods,  photographic  apparatvis,  light 
bulbs,  mechanical  pens,  pencils  and 
lighters,  electric,  gas.  and  oil  appliances, 
refrigerators,  freezers,  long  distance  and 
local  telephone  calls,  transportation  of 
persons,  general  admissions  and  cabaret 
tax,  and  many  others.    Is  it  not  reason- 
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able  to  suggest  that  someday  we  correct 
this  inequity  and  provide  equal  treat- 
ment for  automobiles? 

The  automobile  is  no  longer  a  luxury. 
Certain  excise  taxes  are  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  luxury  tax.  It  has  been 
several  decades  since  the  automobile 
could  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  fact 
is.  it  is  a  necessity — a  t»sic  necessity. 
According  to  Department  of  Commerce 
statistics,  72  percent  of  all  travel  in- 
volving trips  of  over  100  miles  are  made 
by  car,  not  to  even  touch  on  the  use  of 
the  automobile  in  getting  to  and  from 
work  by  millions  of  citizens.  How  can 
we  justify  a  tax  on  an  automobile  or 
truck,  when  we  have  no  such  tax  on 
boats  or  yachts  used  exclusively  for 
pleasure? 

The  tax  fails  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  industry  to  oiu-  national 
economy.  Statistics  show  clearly  how 
the  economy  reflects  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Automotive 
retail  sales  were  over  $57  billion  last 
year — almost  12  percent  of  oiu"  gross  na- 
tional product  for  that  year.  The  auto- 
motive industry  is  located  in  41  States. 
The  vastness  or  the  importance  of  the 
industi-y  throiighout  our  Nation  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  17  percent  of 
all  the  steel  produced  in  these  United 
States  is  used  by  the  automobile  indus- 
try, 69  percent  of  the  plate  glass.  60  per- 
cent of  the  rubber,  48  percent  of  the 
copper,  63  percent  of  all  upholstery 
leather,  that  18  pounds  of  plastic  is  used 
in  the  average  car  and  even  2*2  percent 
of  the  cotton,  which  we  do  not  usually  aa- 
sociate  with  the  automobile  at  alL  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  dependence  of 
many  areas  upon  the  aut<Mnotive  in- 
dustry. 

The  excise  tax  is  class  legislation  at 
its  worst,  bearing  down  heaviest  on  those 
most  dependent  upon  vehicles  for  neces- 
sary economic  pinposes  and  for  those  in 
the  lower-income  groups.  The  family 
car  is  an  integral  part  of  the  daily  pat- 
tern of  living  in  America.  Nearly  three 
out  of  four  families  O'vm  automobiles. 
It  is  amazing  to  know  that  42  percent 
of  all  families  with  incomes  imder  $2,000 
own  cars,  47  percent  with  Incomes  from 
$2,000  to  $3,000,  69  percent  with  incomes 
from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  and  79  percent 
with  incomes  from  $4,000  to  $5,000  per 
year.  These  are  the  people  who  feel  iht 
pinch  of  autwnotive  excises  whether 
they  buy  a  new  car  or  a  used  one  and. 
of  course,  whenever  they  buy  parts  and 
accessories.  As  I  have  inferred  before. 
it  is  not  so  simple  as  just  a  straight  tax 
on  an  automobile — the  discrimination  is 
compounded  many  times.  A  straight  tax 
on  a  $2,500  car  would  be  $250.  But  there 
are  many  other  hidden  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles. For  example,  a  $2,500  car  de- 
livered to  a  resident  of  Michigan  ac- 
tually carries  $518  in  taxes,  or  21  cents  on 
each  automobile  dollar. 

This  brings  us  to  the  only  argument 
advanced  in  favor  of  this  or  any  ottier 
tax — it  is  an  easy  source  of  Goveriunent 
revenue.  Now  what  would  be  the  im- 
mediate results  of  the  removal  of  this 
unfair  automobile  excise  tax?  As  I  have 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  it  would 
mean  more  sales,  more  production,  and, 
of  course  more  jobs  to  keep  our  working 
men  and  women  employed.     The   re- 


moval of  this  10  percent  excise  tax  would 
permit  dealers  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
automobiles  and  certainly  there  is  no 
more  effective  shot  in  the  arm  to  sales 
than  a  good  product  offered  at  a  reduced 
price.  The  demand  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles would  skyrocket. 

This  would  set  up  a  chain  reaction 
in  industries  all  over  the  country,  not 
only  for  the  finished  product,  but  for 
all  the  variety  of  raw  materials,  parts, 
and  other  products  which  go  into  the 
automobile  before  it  gets  out  on  the 
highway.  This  increased  auto  produc- 
tion will  be  reflected  immediately  in  the 
activities  of  suppliers,  subcontractors, 
transportation  media,  dealers,  sales  peo- 
ple, and  businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  whole  network  of  small  busi- 
nesses which  depend  so  desperately  on 
the  auto  industry  would  have  a  terrific 
stimulant. 

All  these  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  years  but  there  is  a  new  dan- 
ger, not  lurking  in  the  future,  but  right 
upon  us — that  is  the  significant  trend 
in  the  current  export-import  picture 
with  regard  to  passenger  cars,  trucks  and 
parts.  That  the  American  driving  pub- 
lic wants  and  needs  lower  priced  cars 
is  clearly  evident  from  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  compact  car.  The  sales 
of  compact  cars,  compared  with  a  year 
ago,  have  climbed  from  8  percent  of  the 
market  for  U.S.-made  cars  to  22  percent. 
Total  auto  sales  increased,  but  sales  of 
standard-size  cars  dropped. 

In  1946  the  U.S.  automotive  exports 
were  valued  at  $555,575,656;  in  1959  at 
$1,253,220,114.  But  what  has  been  the 
trend  in  imports?  In  1946  automotive 
imports  into  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $1,419,127;  in  1959  at  $843,568,- 
636.  This  means  that  13  years  ago,  au- 
tcnnotlve  imports  were  a  small  fraction 
compared  to  our  exports  in  this  field. 
Today  our  automotive  imports  are  about 
two-thirds  as  great  as  our  exports.  That 
is  flne  if  a  balance  is  maintained,  and  the 
imports  do  not  gain  over  the  exports. 
But  at  the  rate  the  Import  figure  is  sky- 
rocketing, it  will  take  scxne  strong  meas- 
ure such  as  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax 
to  keep  it  from  going  far  beyond  our 
export  figure.  The  United  States  would 
obviously  be  in  a  much  better  competi- 
tive position  in  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  market  if  it  could  sell  its  auto- 
motive products  without  having  to  con- 
sider the  discriminatory  excise  tax  in  its 
pricing. 

Today,  because  of  our  alarming  world 
conditions,  it  is  urgent  that  the  United 
States  increase  its  rate  of  economic 
growth.  To  achieve  this,  we  badly  need 
a  drastic  revision  of  an  excise  tax  struc- 
ture which  has  been  built  up  haphaz- 
ardly out  of  the  verftiges  of  war  taxes, 
spasmodic  and  spotty  revision,  the  re- 
tention and  expansion  of  certain  taxes 
beyond  the  original  purpose  for  being 
levied. 

If  we  do  not  extend  the  auto  excise 
tax  today  it  will  be  reduced  from  10  per. 
cent  to  7  pereent  of  the  manufacturers' 
price  and  the  tax  on  auto  parts  and 
accessories  will  be  reduced  from  8  per- 
cent to  5  percent.  This  reduction  will 
not  provide  the  full  answer  to  the  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  excise  tax.  of 
course,  but  it  would  in  some  measure  give 
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partial  relief  and  would  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  correcting  an  ineqtiitable 
and  abusive  tax  which  has  been  perpetu- 
ated for  a  number  of  years. 

Someone  recently  commented  that  the 
biggest  job  we  have  in  Congress  is  get- 
ting money  from  the  taxpayers  without 
disturbing  the  voters.  Truer  words 
could  not  be  spoken.  How  many  auto- 
mobile purchasers  realize  they  are  pay- 
ing this  10  percent  tax.  inasmuch  as  it  is 
collected  from  the  manufacturer?  Since 
so  many,  many  voters  are  car  owners, 
they  would  be  shocked  to  know  the  tax 
tab  they  are  also  picking  up. 

Because  this  legislation  comes  before 
us  under  a  closed  rule  it  is  my  intention 
to  vote  against  the  bill,  but  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  my  opposition  is  based 
on  the  extension  of  the  automotive  tax 
and  it  should  not  be  construed  as  a  vote 
favoring  the  reduction  of  the  alcohol, 
tobacco,  or  corporate  taxes. 

I  cannot  help  but  believe,  in  all  sin- 
cerity, that  a  reduction  or  repeal  of  the 
politically  immoral,  punitive,  wartime 
emergency  Federal  excise  tax  on  passen- 
ger cars  and  parts  and  accessories  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  entire  Nation,  and 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  any  con- 
gressional district.  I  urge  you  to  join 
me  in  voting  against  the  perpetuation  of 
such  discriminating  legislation. 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  1 . 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dis- 
like to  hear  so  many  people  in  impor- 
tant pKjsitions  in  our  Government  talk 
about  reducing  taxes  without  saying 
anything  about  reducing  the  national 
debt.  We  have  an  enormous  national 
debt. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  have  an  overall  reduction  in 
taxes  until  we  have  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  our  national  debt.  The  na- 
tional debt  is  in  competition  with  the 
progress  of  our  coimtry,  particularly  as 
the  debt  is  being  managed.  As  long  as 
the  Treasury  keeps  making  giveaways, 
either  in  the  form  of  cash  bonuses  or  in 
the  form  of  higher  interest  rates  on  this 
huge  debt,  we  will  never  be  able  to  make 
tax  reductions,  and  the  country  will 
never  be  free  of  the  threat  of  an  un- 
balanced budget  at  the  wrong  time,  and 
thus  the  threat  of  inflation. 

Yet  the  Treasury  is  continuing  its 
huge  giveaways  and  cash  bonuses  to  the 
big  bondholders. 

Just  yesterday.  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  announced 
that  he  is  refinancing  $5.5  billion  of  2'n- 
percent  bonds  17  months  before  they  be- 
come due,  giving  these  particular  bond- 
holders in  exchange  securities  yielding 
4.13  E>ercent  and  4.22  percent. 

I  would  be  presumptuous  enough  to 
invite  your  attention  to  the  Record  of 
yesterday  on  page  12042.  where  I  dis- 
cussed this  subject. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  facts  are  these:  The 
Trea.sury  has  arbitrarily  decided  to  ex- 
change new  high-interest  securities,  on 
June  23  of  this  year,  for  2i2  percent 
bonds  that  will  not  become  due  until 
November  15  of  1961.  In  other  words, 
the  Treasury  is  taking  no  chances  of 
letting  a  new  administration  do  its  own 


and  under  its 
interest-rate  policy.  It  is  arbitrar- 
ily akd  voluntarily  giving  certain  bond- 
hold  ?rs  a  cash  bonus,  or  giveaway,  of 
sevei  al  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
whic  1  must  come  out  of  the  Tieasury 
)ut  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 
Tliese  bondholders  will  be  permitted 
to  tirn  in  their  low-interest  bonds,  ccst- 
ing  the  taxpayers  2' 2  percent,  in  ex- 
charge  for  either  of  two  i.ssucs  of  new 
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-interest  securities.     They  may  ex- 


char  ige  $3,850  million  2' 2  percent  bond.s 
lew  notes  to  mature  May  15.  1964, 
which  will  cost  the  taxpayer.s  4.22 
perdpnt  per  year.     And  they  may  cx- 
cha^RC  $1,650  million  of  the.se  2 '2  per- 
bonds   for   new   bonds   to  mature 
15,  1968.  which  will  cost  the  lax- 
payers  4.13  percent  per  year. 

Ji  St  how  much  this  premature  ex- 
change of  high-interest  Eisenhower  se- 
ies  for  low-interest-rate  bonds  will 
the  taxpayers  before  it  is  all  over, 
we  dannot  say.  No  one  knows  what  in- 
terest rates  will  be  by  the  end  of  next 
The  Treasury  does  not  know,  the 
Conbress  does  not  know,  and  the  bond- 
holc  ers  do  not  know.  We  do  not  know 
for  sure  that  we  will  then  have  a  Demo- 
cratic administration.  But  we  can  say 
certainty  what  the  very  minimum 
will  be.  We  know  that  the  taxpay- 
ire  going  to  have  to  pay  4.13  percent 
inteiest  and  4.22  percent  intere.^t  for  510 
day?  on  $5.5  billion  they  could  have  had 
24  percent  interest.  The  added, 
unnecessary  interest  cost  for  the.se  510 
day^will  amount  to  $130,235,279. 

e  will  pay  out  a  $130  million  bonus  to 
refiiiance  obligations  a  year  and  a  half 
in  Advance  of  the  date  they  will  be  due. 
that  make  sense — commonsen.se, 
booksense.  hoisesense?  Obviou.>:>ly.  it 
doei  I  not. 

T  le  tax  bill  now  before  us  is  for  the 
pur  X)se  of  paying  this  $130  million  liive- 
away,  in  addition  to  other  expenses,  of 
cou  se. 


it  were  not  for  this  giveaway  an- 

yesterday.    you   could    removt- 

auto  parts  and  accessories  tax  cn- 

y.    It  will  pay  only  $62  million.    But 

lave  to  keep  it,  because  ^f  this  mve- 

awsy  yesterday. 
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llhe  telephone  tax  for  the  npxl  fi.^cal 
yea-  will  be  $338  million.  Were  it  not 
for  that  giveaway  yesterday  you  couki 
reduce  that  tax  by  50  percent  but  you 
can  lot  do  it  because  the  TreA.>>ui  y  ar- 
bitrarily  decided  to  give  away  Sl.'^O  mil- 
lion to  certain  big  bondholders,  and  the 
tax  )ayers  have  to  pay  it. 

Femember.  the  Treasury  i.s  uivir.u 
aw  a  y  at  one  time  half  as  much  money 
as  t  would  take  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  he  depressed  areas  bill  which  the 
President  vetoed  week  before  last.  This 
administration  is  giving  away  that  much 
at  (iiie  time,  without  a  word  of  iJrote.st 
in  he  newspapers  and  hardly  a  voice 
rai£  cd  again.st  it  in  Congress.  Now  we 
are  having  to  raise  taxes  the  very  next 
day    in  order  to  pay  for  this  uivraway. 

V^ere  it  not  for  this  giveaway  yc.-^- 
terc  ay,  we  could  strike  out  the  tax  on 
tran.sportation  of  per.sons.    Thi.s  tax  will 


bring  in  only  $109  million,  and  the  give- 
away is,  at  the  very  minimum,  $130  mil- 
lion. So  we  could  eliminate  the  $109 
million  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
and  have  $21  million  extra  to  go  into 
the  Treasury  to  pay  on  the  national  debt. 
were  it  not  for  this  giveaway  of  yester- 
dav, 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  (gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PATM.^N.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  was 
here  yesterday,  but  which  particular 
bill  was  that  mveaway? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  not  a  bill.  You 
can  do  it  admini.stratively.  It  was  done 
administratively  by  the  Treasury.  It  was 
announced  yt.slnday  by  the  Trea.siiry. 

Mr.  HOFF'MAN  of  Michican.  Did  we 
(io  tliat  ? 

Mr  PATMAN.  No.  the  Treasury  did 
it  vi'Slerday. 

Mr  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
ut-ntlfmau  said  the  mveaway  yesterday. 
I  thouuhi  that  wa.s  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN  No.  the  Trea.sury  gave 
It  away. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  uf  Michigan.  The 
Trea.<ury  me.s.sofi  it  up  .somewhere  then? 

Mr  PATMAN.  They  surely  did.  The 
Treasury  givt.-^  it  away,  and  the  next 
dav  we  have  to  mcrea.se  taxes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michiuan.  But  did 
thfv   •.;ive   it   away? 

Mr.  PATMAN  We  tiave  the  money 
hndtrs  $130  million  extra,  and  wc  have 
to  make  up  for  it  today  by  keepinu  the 
lelephcno  tax.  the  automobile  lax.  and 
ihe.'^o  other  .special  taxes  to  make  up  for 
Ihat.  High  interest  is  the  most  insidious 
tax  ever  conceived.  It  is  the  most  dev- 
astating and  destructive  tax  in  the 
world.  It  takes  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  98  percent  of  the  people  to  further 
enricii  tlic  2  p*  rcent  of  very  wt>althy 
people. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  is  iiomg  to  vote  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  limit,  and 
that  will  mean  more  rncrea.ses.  will  it 
nof^ 

Mr.  P.^TM.^N  Increasing  the  debt 
limit  will  undoubtedly  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  debt. 

Now  I  have  a  .serious  criticism  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We 
could  cancel  at  least  $15  billion  of  the 
national  di  bt  The  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  should  uo  into  that  and  see 
tliat  the  Trea.sury  cancels  that  much 
debt  bemi;  held  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 
It  has  been  paid  off  once,  and  it  should 
be  canceled.  We  will  never  pay  off 
our  debt  as  lonu  as  we  k»>ep  payiim  for 
our  debt  obligations  not  just  once,  but 
twice  and  three  times.  That  is  what 
we  are  doing  today  Whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment pa\s  a  debt  once — that  is 
enou..;h.  The  interest  today  is  $3  billion 
more  than  it  was  7  years  ago.  We 
w  ill  never  'jet  out  of  debt  by  continually 
raising  the  interest  rates  and  thus  im- 
posing more  of  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payers. So  that  is  the  criticism  I  have 
of  this  committee:  they  are  not  looking 
into  the  question  of  reducing  the  debt. 
Inflation  is  dangerous,  of  course,  to  any 
( ronomy  I  want  to  prevent  inflation. 
I  want  a  balanced  budget  in  good  times: 
and  I  want  a  reduction  in  the  debt  in 
really  pi'ospevous  times. 
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I  introduced  a  bill  and  I  want  to  in- 
vite your  attention  to  it,  which  would 
accomplish  these  things,  and  save  the 
taxpayers  a  great  deal  of  money  too. 

On  May  24,  1960,  commencing  at  page 
11004  of  the  Record  of  that  day.  I  dis- 
cuss his  bill. 

This  bill.  H.R.  12360,  would  give  the 
President  discretionary  authority  to 
make  temporary  Increases  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes — both  individual  and  corpo- 
rate— in  periods  of  prosperity.  It  would 
also  give  the  President  authority  to  make 
temporary  reductions  in  these  taxes  In 
periods  of  recession  or  when  a  recession 
threatens.  The  President  could  raise  or 
lower  rates  by  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
the  present  rates. 

This  bill  would  make  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  further  Increase  in 
the  Federal  debt  limit  unnecessary,  be- 
cause it  would  reduce  the  Federal  debt 
itself.  Furthermore,  it  would  reduce  the 
Federal  debt  without  costing  98  percent 
of  the  American  people  any  more  money, 
but  it  would  actually  cost  them  less. 
The  Federal  Government  is  now  using 
what  it  calls  monetary  controls  to  try 
to  maintain  economic  stability.  In  pe- 
riods of  business  expansion,  when  un- 
employment tends  to  drop  by  more  than 
4'i  or  5  percent,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment tightens  the  money  supply  and 
ral.ses  interest  rates  to  dampen  the 
expansion.  Then,  when  recessions  occur, 
the  Government  increases  the  money 
supply  and  lowers  Interest  lates  in  the 
hope  of  stimulating  business  expansion. 

When  the  Government  raises  interest 
rates  throughout  the  economy.  It  Is  doing 
very  much  the  same  thing  as  raising 
taxes  on  all  income  groups,  except  that 
the  revenue  from  high -interest  tax  does 
not  go  into  the  Treasury.  It  does  not 
help  pay  the  huge  expenses  for  national 
defense,  or  any  other  expen.se  of  the 
Government.  And  it  does  not  help  re- 
duce the  debt.  On  the  contrary,  it  in- 
creases the  debt,  because  the  Treasury- 
has  to  pay  so  much  more  in  interest  to 
carry  the  debt.  The  taxpayers  are  now- 
paying  $3  billion  more  in  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt  than  they  were  7  years 
ago  because  of  the  high -interest  policy. 

Where  do  the  revenues  from  the  high- 
interest  tax  go? 

They  go  into  profits  of  banks  and 
other  financial  companies,  and  into  the 
pockets  of  a  few  very  wealthy  families. 

The  Department  erf  Commerce  reports 
that  personal  income  alone  from  inter- 
est has  now  reached  a  staggering  total 
of  $24.9  billion  per  year.  This  is  a  jump 
of  $3.8  billion  just  within  the  last  12 
months.  It  is  a  jump  of  over  $12  billion 
a  year  .since  1952.  Personal  interest  in- 
come is  now  over  twice  the  total  farm 
income  of  the  country. 

We  can  be  sure,  however,  that  far 
fewer  families  benefit  from  personal  in- 
terest income  than  benefit  frc«n  farm- 
ing. To  illustrate,  a  Federal  Reserve 
survey  last  year  showed  that  73  p)erccnt 
of  the  American  families  owned  not  so 
much  as  one  U.S.  savings  bCHid;  and  5 
percent  of  the  families  owned  87  percent 
of  aU  the  U.S.  savings  bonds.  Yet  U.S. 
savings  bonds  are  the  most  widely  held 
of  any  kind  of  Interest-bearing  paper. 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume,  as  to 
the  total  personal  income  from  interest. 


that  no  more  than  1  or  2  percent  of  the 
families  benefit,  on  balance,  from  an 
increase  in  interest  rates.  All  the  others 
pay. 

My  tax  bill  would,  therefore,  declare  a 
new  national  policy.  The  policy  would 
be  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  raise 
taxes,  under  the  authority  the  bill  would 
give  the  President,  instead  of  raising  in- 
terest rates  as  a  means  of  combating  in- 
flation. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  say  that  that  power  diould  be  re- 
served for  the  Congress.  Why,  certainly, 
it  should.  This  does  not  take  it  away 
from  the  Congress.  It  gives  it  to  the 
President,  true,  but  for  use  only  in  the 
way  Congress  would  have  directed,  and 
Congress  could  change  this  authc«4ty 
next  week  or  next  month,  whenever 
Congress  wished  to  do  so.  But  the  point 
is — this  would  make  it  possible  for  us 
alw  ays  to  have  a  bcdanced  budget  when 
times  are  good.  Congress  has  already 
given  the  administration  the  power  to 
tax  through  raising  interest  rates,  and  it 
has  given  the  administration  authority 
to  make  cash  giveaways  for  which  Con- 
gress must  necessarily  increase  taxes. 
But  the  power  to  tax  through  high  in- 
terest— to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  eveiT  consumer,  farmer  and  small 
businessman — can  be  used  only  to  redis- 
tribute the  wealth. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  In  view  of  what  we  heai" 
from  some  folks  about  general  prosperity 
throughout  the  Nation;  do  you  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  making  some  payments 
on  the  national  debt  instead  of  increas- 
ing it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  certainly  should 
be  making  some  payments  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  But  instead  of  that,  we  are 
going  the  other  way.  The  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  is  interested  in  de- 
pressed areas,  and  so  am  L  The  bill  for 
the  relief  of  depressed  areas  was  vetoed 
just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  The  cash 
giveaway  which  the  Treasury  annoimced 
yesterday  will  cost  the  taxpayers  as 
much  in  1  year  as  50  percent  of  the  de- 
pressed areas  bill,  although  the  depressed 
areas  bill  would  help  the  whole  coun- 
try, whereas  this  cash  giveaway  to  the 
administration  s  big  bondholder  friends 
will  not.  So  the  Government  is  giving 
away  money,  $130  million  at  a  time,  but 
bills  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $251 
million  for  depressed  areas  are  being 
vetoed,  on  the  theory  that  the  taxpayers 
cannot  possibly  afford  them. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  realizes  we  have  to  have 
money  to  pay  our  debts,  of  course.  Did 
you  ever  vote  against  an  appropriation 
bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  occasionally — 
not  often. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan,  That  is 
what  I  thought. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Because  most  of  the 
appropriation  bills  are  good.  I  have 
voted  against  the  ones  I  thought  were 


bad.  I  have  voted  for  tax  bills  and  I 
have  voted  against  the  repeal  of  tax 
bills.  My  record  is  rather  good  along 
that  line.  I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget. 
I  voted  against  the  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  and  during  wartime  I  voted 
for  several  increases  in  taxes  which 
Members  on  the  aisle  most  generally  op- 
I)osed. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How- 
can  we  vote  additional  appropriations 
all  the  time  without  increasing  taxes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  best  way  I  know 
to  do  it  is  to  eliminate  the  high  interest 
tax  and  also  stop  the  Treasury's  cash 
giveaways.  That  would  allow  us  to  make 
needed  and  sensible  appropriations,  such 
as  to  help  put  the  people  in  depressed 
areas  back  into  useful  production,  which 
a  country  like  ours  can  poorly  afford  not 
to  make;  and  it  would  also  give  us  a 
much  better  method  of  helping  main- 
tain a  stable  economy  and  a  growing 
economy,  without  4  to  6  percent  of  our 
whole  labor  force  unemployed  even  in 
periods  of  so-called  prosperity. 

I  will  insert  the  bill  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
I  hope  the  gentlemen  will  read  it  and 
consider  it. 

H.R.   12380 
A  bill  to  provide  for  Increases  and  decreases 
In  income  tax  If  the  President  determines 
and   proclaims   that   economic   condltlonB 
reqiilre  such  Increases  or  decreases 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section   1.    Diclaxation  of  Polict. 

In  order  to  keep  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  lo-west  level  consistent  with 
the  provision  of  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense and  a  reasonably  sufflcient  civilian 
Qovernment.  and  to  make  reductions  in  the 
debt  of  the  tJnited  States  In  periods  of  pros- 
perity, the  public  policy  of  the  tJnlted  States 
shall  be  to  make  temporary  Increases  in  the 
rates  of  Federal  taxes  as  an  alternative  to, 
and  a  substitute  for.  any  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  to  impose  high  interest 
rates  on  the  economy  as  a  means  of  curbing 
economic  expansion  or  restraining  Inflation 
Sec.  2.  Adjustment  o»  Income  Tax  Rates 
Subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deter- 
mination of  tax  llablUty)  U  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  loUowlng  new 
part: 

"paht    v — adjustment    of   rates    of   tax    to 
reflect   economic    condmons 

'Sec.  51.  Increase  or  Decrease  in  Tax. 

"^a)   Pbocuamation  bt  Presidknt. — 

"(1)  Determination  that  increase  is  re- 
QUiRKD. — If,  during  any  year,  the  Preaident 
determines  that  an  increase  In  Income  taxes 
Is  necessary  to  balance  the  national  budget 
and  to  provide  for  a  decrease  In  the  public 
debt  and  that  economic  conditions  are  such 
that  an  increase  In  such  taxes  la  In  the  na- 
tional interest,  he  shall  proclaim  such  de- 
termination and  the  percentage  Increase  In 
tax  which  he  determines  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  by  reason  of  such  conditions. 

"(2)  Determin.*tion  that  decrease  is  re- 
QiHRin). — If,  during  any  calendar  year,  the 
President  determines  that  a  decrease  In  In- 
come taxes  Is  necessary  to  prevent,  or  to 
assist  In  preventing  or  counteracting  an 
economic  depression  or  recession,  he  shall 
proclaim  such  determination  and  the  per- 
centage decrease  In  tax  which  he  deter- 
mines Is  necessary  or  dealrable  for  such 
purpose. 

"(b)   Increase  or  Decrxase  iu  Tax  — 
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"(1)  Ik  cknehai,. — If  a  proclamation  Is 
made  under  this  subsection,  then  (subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  part)  the  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  (other  than  sub- 
chapter G,  relating  to  additional  taxes  in 
cases  of  corpwrations  used  to  avoid  income 
tax  on  shareholders)  for  the  taxable  year 
during  which  such  proclamation  is  made  is 
hereby  increased  or  decreased,  as  the  case 
may  be,  by  the  percentage  dstermlned  and 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

"(2)  LiMrrATioN. — The  in^-rease  or  de- 
crease in  tax  for  any  taxable  year  under 
this  subpart  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  such  tax  as  computed 
without  regard  to  this  subpart. 

"(3)  Application  op  change. — Any  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  tax  under  this  subpart 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  during  which  the  proclamation  under 
subsection  (a)  is  made." 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chaii-man,  one  diflBculty,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  in  a  jam  so  they  put  the  taxpay- 
ers through  the  wringer  and  to  get  more 
out  of  them.  There  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  I  snoop 
around  quite  a  little,  who  has  not  the 
greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

He  has  been  my  teacher  and  instructor 
on  the  way  to  formulate  tax  legislation 
ever  since  coming  here,  and  will  continue 
to  be  so.  And  that  applies  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  other  members  of  the  Committee. 
I  believe  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, overall,  is  as  nonpartisan  as  any 
committee  can  be,  but,  as  stated  a  mo- 
ment ago,  you  are  caught  in  a  jam,  you 
and  your  party  over  there,  the  majority 
of  them — of  course,  we  have  a  few 
spenders  on  our  side,  but  some  from  the 
House  have  gone  over  to  the  Senate,  you 
know,  and  are  no  longer  here,  but  the 
spenders,  they  fix  it  so  we  are  all  in  trou- 
ble all  the  time.  We  continue  to  buy 
when  we  have  no  money — just  charge  it. 
That  is  the  procedure. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  have.  I 
am  sure,  written  to  thehs^constituents 
who  complained  about  this  telephone  tax. 
A  telephone  may  have  been  a  luxury  in 
the  past,  but  to  many  no  longer.  You 
know,  the  many  old  folks  out  in  the 
country  phone  their  grocery  orders  in  to 
the  store,  and  under  Mr.  Summerfields 
management  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
has  been  improved  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  delivers  the  groceries.  They  need  a 
telephone;  otherwise,  they  cannot  get 
along  so  well,  so  there  we  are  and  the 
tax  on  phones  is  a  real  burden. 

There  are  nine  items  in  this  bill  on 
which  you  continue  the  war  tax,  the 
emergency  tax,  we  might  say.  We  have 
liquor  and  similar  items  which  are  not 
necessities  and  there  is  less  reason 
to  oppose  a  tax  on  those  items. 
There  are  two  on  which  I  cannot 
LTO  along  with  my  fnend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  CH.^MBER- 
LAiN  1 .  as  well  as  I  would  like.  He  talks 
about  automobiles.  Perhaps  two  or 
three  automobiles  to  a  family  are  not  a 
necessity,  is  maybe  a  luxviry,  though  I 
agree  with  him  that  we  must  have  auto- 
mobiles.   He  is  serving  his  constituents 
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well,  he  is  always  on  the  job  al- 

lonstructive  with  his  suggestions 

hope  they  will  not  forget  it,  come 

]  November.    If  there  is  anything  I 

for  a  fellow  Republican  let  me 
and  I  will  do  it.    If  he  thinks 

out  the  telephone  tax  will  help 
tell  them  we  should  reduce  it,  but 
11  again  continues  the  telephone 
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are  you   doing?     We   are   just 

oui-selves  into  bankruptcy  in- 

of  doing  what  has  been  repeatedly 

by  the  Member  from  Mich- 

Aow  in  the  well — cutting  on  expen- 

(ven    our    own — instead    of    doing 

we  used  to  do  live  within  our  earn- 

As  I  look  back  over  life.  I  recall 

grandfather     and     grandmother 

to  leave  something  to  their  boys 

^irls.     I  remember  when  the  wife 

started  out  and  we  wanted  to  fix 

we  could  leave  something  to  our 

My  children  are  trying  to  do 

thing  for  their  children  and 

I   would   like   to   leave 

to  my   great-grandchildren. 

know  what  I  am  leaving  to  them 

'esult  of  our  actions  here?    What 

all  leaving  to  those  coming  after 

We  are  leaving  them  an  increased 

with    a    back    breaking    interest 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  Con- 

who    goes    downtown    and    buys 

he  would  like  to  have  but 

pay  for  and  asks  the  merchant 

the  bill  to  his  children  or  the 

Yet  here  In  the  House 

dfter  day  we  are  doing  just  that  to 

future  generations. 

iieems  to  me  that  the  way  for  the 

and  Means  Committee  to  meet  the 

course,  my  judgment  is  not 

as  good  as  theirs,  and  the  problem 

lot  rest  on  me,  but  it  would  seem 

f  the  chairman  of  the  committee 

he  influential  members  on  our  side 

committee  would  tell  the  spend - 

stop  or  find  the  money  for  these 

and  when   appropriation   bills 

up,  cut  them  down,  we  might  ac- 

the  same  thing  you  are  trying 

by  imposing  ever-increasing  and 

charges  upon  the  people  of  the 
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Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  ime  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois    I  Mr.  Derwinski 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  forgotten  taxpayers  of  this 
count|ry,  I  cast  a  vigorous  dissent  against 
gislation.  Last  year,  we  exercised 
judgment  in  providing  that  effec- 
uly  1,  1960,  the  excise  tax  on  local 
telepfcone  service  should  be  repealed,  and 

redaction  of  50  percent  in  the  tax  on 

ansportation  of   persons   by  common 
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s  bill  wipes  out  our  constructive  ac- 
a  year  ago,  and  I  feel  it  repre- 
an  act  of  great  disappointment  to 
of  citizens.  It  is  my  sincere 
that  these  wartime- imposed 
taxes  must  be  abolished  to  prevent 
from  becoming  a  permanent  part 
tax  structure. 
Mak^  I  direct  special  attention  to  those 
of  yoi  I  who  espouse  a  socialistic  philoso- 
phy (if  government,  working  feverishly 
to  wr(?ck  any  semblance  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  an  effort  to  purchase  the  po- 


litical support  of  special  interest  groups 
throughout  the  country.  This  displays 
itself  in  sanctimonious  protest  against 
the  size  of  Government  spending  while 
at  the  same  time  voting  consistently  for 
all  spending  proposals  without  regard  to 
the  consequences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  policy  to 
oppose  all  unnece.ssary  and  extravagant 
spending  proposals  in  order  to  balance 
the  Federal  bud"et,  reduce  the  national 
debt,  and  stop  the  inflationary  trend 
that  is  hai-mful  to  all  of  us. 

The  taxpayer  deserves  some  con- 
.sideration.  The  proper  way  for  us,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  serve 
the  taxpayers  is  to  earnestly  seek  ways 
to  curtail  bureaucratic  government 
rather  than  to  expand  its  paralytic  net- 
work. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  sentlc- 
man  from  Wyomin'-;   I  Mr.  Thomson  I. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  last  year  the  Congress,  as  a 
part  of  Public  Law  86-75,  voted  to  elim- 
inate the  general  telephone  tax  and  to 
reduce  from  10  percent  to  5  percent  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  voted 
ai,'ain.st  the  rule  to  consider  the  pending 
bill  a  few  minntes  ago.  Tliis  bill  pro- 
vides for  many  actions  which  must  be 
taken. 

Tlie  temporary  debt  ceiling  mu.st  be 
extended.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  not 
responsible  for  this  increaiie  in  the  pub- 
lic debt  support  this,  for  the  Govern- 
ment mu.st  pay  its  bills.  Because  of  the 
spendint,'.  we  must  extend  certain  taxes. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  these  two 
taxes — the  general  telephone  tax  and  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons — are  in 
an  entirely  difTercnt  category  from  any 
of  the  other  exci.se  taxes  being  considered 
in  this  legislation.  I  think  we  are  mov- 
int;  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  that 
we  .should  follow.  In  fact,  we  should 
be  completely  eliminating  the  tax  on 
transportation  of  persons.  I  introduced 
H.R.  666  on  January  7.  1959,  the  finst 
day  of  thi.s  Congress,  to  accomplish  such. 
Peeling  as  stronuly  as  I  do  about  this. 
I  was  compelled  to  vote  against  the  rule. 

If  the  House  were  permitted  to  vote 
on  these  questions  separately,  I  am  satis- 
tied  that  the  reductions  made  la.st  year 
would  be  permitted  to  go  into  effect,  as 
a  minimum.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
These  taxes  are  particularly  discrimina- 
tory. 

In  the  first  place,  they  discriminate 
auainsi  tho.se  to  whom  either  the  use  of 
the  telephone  or  travel  is  es.sential  in 
the  earning  of  their  livelihood. 

In  the  second  place,  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  persons  di-scriminates 
at;ainst  the  common  carrier.  In  many 
ca.ses  our  common  carrier  transportation 
systems  are  having  extreme  difficulty  in 
maintaining  operations.  ThLs  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  those  that  they 
.serve  and  thase  who  depend  upon  them 
for  livelihood. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  it  is 
in  the  national  interest  to  maintain  a 
strong,  balanced  transpwrtation  system. 
I  need  not  elaborate  before  this  body 
on  the  situation  that  confronts  the  rail- 
roads.   I  would  al.so  like  to  point  out 
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that  in  many  areas  of  the  country,  bus 
service  is  being  discontinued.  I  would 
further  point  out  that  we  should  be  par- 
ticularly mindful  of  the  situation  with 
regard  to  feeder  airlines.  None  of  these 
or  other  public  transportation  systems 
should  be  discriminated  against  by  the 
transportation  tax  on  persons.  And  yet. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  exactly  what  this 
tax  does. 

Both  the  tax  on  communications  and 
the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons  are 
further  discriminatory  against  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  which  are  far  re- 
moved from  population  centers  and  from 
markets  for  what  they  have  to  sell  and 
sources  of  supply  for  that  which  they 
must  purchase.  Representing  the  State 
of  Wyoming  as  I  do,  this  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me.  A  good  example  of  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  consider  the  tourist 
industry  in  Wyoming.  This  is  one  of 
our  principal  industries.  Wyoming  is 
second  to  none  in  scenic  splendors  and 
tourist  attractions.  Yellowstone  Park 
and  Grand  Teton  National  Park  are 
among  the  greatest  attractions  in  the 
entire  Nation.  The  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  and  historical  sites  offered  by 
Wyoming  are  a  particular  attraction  to 
sportsmen  and  tourists.  It  is  self-evi- 
dent that  transportation  plays  a  key 
role  in  this  business.  The  transporta- 
tion tax  places  a  discriminatoiy  burden 
upon  competition  with  those  areas  nearer 
to  population  centers. 

In  business  occupations  and  in  per- 
sonal activities,  our  people  must  travel 
greater  distances  in  order  to  accomplish 
their  purposes.  This  means  that  their 
transportation  costs  are  higher.  That  is 
a  burden,  but  it  is  a  price  which  we  ex- 
pect to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  in 
the  area  of  our  choice.  We  should  not 
be  discriminated  against,  though,  by  be- 
ing required  to  pay  a  transpoitation  tax 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  this  higher 
cost  of  transFKirtation.  This  unfair  tax 
should  be  removed. 

The  same  thing  may  be  .said  of  the 
general  telephone  tax.  Telephone  com- 
munication is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  it 
is  a  necessity.  It  is  also  vital  to  many 
businesses.  Similarly,  this  tax  operates 
to  discriminate  against  those  people  in 
the  areas  far  removed  from  p>opulation 
centers,  with  which  they  must  do  busi- 
ness and  rely  upon  for  business. 

These  taxes  stymie  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  our  entire 
country.  Because  in  many  cases,  the  tax 
is  included  as  a  business  deduction.  I  am 
confident  that  the  loss  in  revenue  would 
not  approach  that  estimated.  Increased 
income  tax  receipts  would  offset  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it.  Business  stimula- 
tion would  tend  to  further  off.set,  if  not 
entirely  eliminate  the  loss  of  revenue 
from  these  excise  taxes. 

Quite  apart  from  revenue  yield  it  seems 
to  me  significant  that  in  1947  and  again 
in  1956,  Congress  took  steps  to  free  inter- 
national travel  of  the  burden  of  this  tax. 
The  main  reason  for  granting  relief  to 
international  travel  was  to  stimulate  and 
increase  the  volume  of  travel. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  sincerely  urge  that  an 
even  greater  need  exists  to  remove  this 
burden  from  domestic  travel.  The  do- 
mestic transportation  tax  is  far  more 
harmful  to  the  Nation's  economy  than 


an  international  ttuc.  The  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  has  urged  that  the  tax  be 
repealed  to  improve  the  financial  health 
of  the  airlines  and  to  reduce  subsidy. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  urged  that  it  be  repealed  for  the  sake 
of  the  rail  and  surface  carriers. 

I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  a  question 
of  fairness  and  equal  treatment,  but  a 
question  of  economic  necessity  that  we 
repeal  this  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sons completely  and  do  so  in  this  session. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  communications 
tax. 

There  are  other  discriminatory  excise 
taxes  which  should  also  be  removed.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  acc<xn- 
plish  this.  But  as  a  minimum,  we  should 
at  least  put  into  effect  the  reductions 
voted  last  year  with  respect  to  trans- 
portation and  communications  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  feeling  as  strongly  as 
I  do  about  this.  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  entire  bill.  I  regret  the  necessity 
for  doing  that,  but  unfortunately  under 
the  rule,  with  no  amendments  permitted, 
this  Is  the  only  way  that  we  can  express 
ourselves. 

I  do  so  because  of  my  confidence  that 
the  committee  would  very  soon  r^x>rt 
back  to  the  House  a  bill  without  the  pro- 
visions extending  these  taxes.  Because 
of  the  necessary  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion, however,  this  is  a  difficult  decision 
to  make..  Many  who  oppose  the  exten- 
sion of  these  taxes  will  undoubtedly  vote 
for  the  bill.  It  is,  though,  quite  ap- 
parent that  with  the  vote,  as  it  was  on 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  witii  the 
sentiment  that  has  otherwise  been  ex- 
pressed, on  a  seF>arate  vote,  were  that 
possible,  the  reductions  in  the  communi- 
cations tax  and  the  transportation  tax 
on  persons  would  be  allowed  to  go  Into 
effect. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  ttiis  legis- 
lation goes  to  the  other  body,  that  will 
be  i-ecognized.  and  without  the  limita- 
tion of  a  closed  rule  the  bill  will  be  so 
amended.  In  that  event,  I  am  confident 
that  the  House  will  agree  to  such  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  ReussI. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
operating  under  a  closed  rule.  There- 
fore, the  only  question  Is  whether  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  for  1  year  at  $293  billion,  or 
allow  the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  bil- 
lion to  take  effect. 

Faced  with  this  choice,  it  would  be  ir- 
responsible to  vote  against  the  bill,  and 
thus  reduce  the  debt  ceiling  to  $285  bil- 
lion. To  do  so  would  mean  either  that 
vital  programs  directed  by  Congress 
would  have  to  be  cut  off,  or  that  all  sorts 
of  subterfuges  and  dodges,  expensive  to 
the  taxpayer,  would  have  to  be  indulged 
in. 

But  though  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  12381. 
I  am  not  very  happy  about  it.  I  am  not 
happy  about  it  because  fiscal  year  1960. 
which  will  be  concluded  in  a  few  more 
weeks,  offered  a  great  opportunity  to 
make  our  annual  fiddling  with  the  debt 
ceiling  a  sterile  and  unnecessary  exer- 
cise. 

This  is  the  10th  time  in  the  last  7  years 
that  Congress  has  had  to  consider  re- 


vising the  statutory  celling  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  We  have  become  so  pre- 
occupied with  the  legal  celling  on  the 
debt  that  we  tend  to  overlook  the  really 
important  questions — tax  policy  and 
monetary  policy.  Reforms  which  could 
have  obviated  the  need  for  the  celling 
could  have  been  undertaken  in  this  fis- 
cal year. 

Instead,  fiscal  1960  has  been  another 
year  that  the  locusts  have  eaten.  Sub- 
stantially nothing  has  been  done  to  set 
our  economy  going  forward  at  a  proper 
rate  of  growth  and  toward  reforming  our 
tax  monetary  policies. 

Fiscal  1960  is  ending  not  with  a  bang, 
but  with  a  whimper.  The  administra- 
tion, having  fought  every  proposal  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  for  maximum 
growth  and  employment  without  Infia- 
tlon.  comes  up  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  request  for  more  tinkering 
with  the  thermostat — that  the  tempo- 
rary celling  on  the  national  debt  be  ex- 
tended once  again. 

Yes;  the  administration's  request  In 
this  bill  for  permission  to  exceed  the  debt 
ceiling  is  a  confession  of  the  failure  of 
the  administration's  economic  ix>licles. 
Here  Is  what  I  mean. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  our  Fed- 
eral revenues  have  been  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion less  than  they  would  have  been  had 
sound  economic  policies  been  followed. 
This  is  so  quite  Irrespective  of  the  spend- 
ing side  of  the  budget.  Whether  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  administration 
has  sp&dX  too  little  on  some  Items  and 
too  much  on  other  Items  Is  beside  the 
point.  Whether  our  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1960  are  more  or  less  than  they 
should  have  been,  the  plain  fact  Is  that 
our  revenues  have  been  at  least  $10  bil- 
lion short  of  what  they  should  have  been. 
Had  the  Treasury  obtained  the  $10  bil- 
lion which  it  should  have,  the  continuing 
crisis  In  Uie  national  debt,  and  the  need 
for  a  temporary  extension  of  the  ceil- 
ing, would  have  been  avoided. 

The  $10  billion  which  Secretary  An- 
derson ought  to  have  In  his  vaults,  but 
does  not  have  in  his  vaults  because  of 
the  administration's  mistaken  economic 
policies,  Is  derived  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions from  what  our  revenues  could 
have  been  had  our  economy  maintained 
an  adequate  growth  rate  In  recent  years, 
and  what  would  have  been  yielded  by 
way  of  additional  revenues  had  some  of 
the  more  outrageous  loopholes  In  our 
tax  structures  been  plugged. 

This  administration  has  talked  a  high 
rate  of  economic  growth  since  it  first  as- 
sumed office.  Had  it  performed  as  well 
as  it  talked,  we  would  not  be  facing  this 
request  for  a  $293  billion  debt  celling  to- 
day. If  total  output,  In  constant  1959 
prices,  had  grown  steadily  at  a  rate  of 
3^4  percent  since  1953,  our  total  reve- 
nues in  fiscal  1960  tmder  present  taxes 
would  be  $5  billion  more  than  they  are 
currently  estimated.  A  3  ^a -percent  rate 
Is  certainly  a  modest  rate  of  growth  when 
viewed  in  the  perepective  of  our  economic 
history.  Had  we  attained  this  growth 
rate  during  the  past  7  years,  we  would 
have  realized  a  budget  sun>lus  of  $5  bil- 
lion, at  the  fiscal  1960  level  of  expendi- 
tures, rather  than  the  negligible  surplus 
now  envisaged. 
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Instead,  look  at  what  we  have  had. 
The  last  7  years  have  been  studded  with 
2  recessions,  a  lagging  rate  of  growth, 
and  10  requests  for  an  increase  in  the 
celling  on  the  national  debt. 

These  recessions  and  the  lagging  rate 
of  growth  cannot  be  talked  away  as  in- 
exorable acts  of  nature.  They  are  the 
results  of  mistaken  policies,  of  lack  of 
alertness,  and  of  timidity. 

The  main  cause  of  our  poor  economic 
performance  has  been  the  faulty  tight- 
money,  high-interest-rate  policy  of  this 
administration.  Prom  1953  through  1959 
our  gross  national  product  rose  from 
$408.8  billion  to  $479.5  billion — in  con- 
stant 1959  dollars — an  increase  of  17.3 
percent.  But  the  money  supply  rose 
from  $130.5  billion  to  $144.8  billion,  an 
increase  of  only  11  percent. 

The  administration's  tight-money 
policy  is  designed  to  fight  economic 
growth,  and  it  has  succeeded  magnifi- 
cently. 

Thus,  by  policies  of  growth  rather  than 
stagnation,  we  could  have  increased  our 
tax  revenues  by  at  least  $5  billion  in 
1960  without  plugging  a  single  tax  loop- 
hole. But  the  tragedy  is  compounded  by 
the  fact  that  the  administration  has  let 
fiscal  1960  come  and  go  without  doing 
a  single  solitary  thing  to  plug  tax  loop- 
holes. 

Hearings  and  studies  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  show 
how  much  revenue  we  lose  through  these 
loopholes.  In  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  "Employment. 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels,"  of  January 
26.  1960.  are  set  forth  seven  indent  re- 
forms in  the  Federal  tax  structure  which 
would  yield  more  than  $5  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues  yearly. 

Eight  hiuidred  milUon  additional  dol- 
lars could  be  realized,  for  example,  if  we 
withheld  at  the  source  on  dividend  and 
interest  payments  at  the  same  rate  as 
we  withhold  on  wages.  Eliminating 
frivolous  abuses  of  business  expense  ac- 
count deductions  would  add  another 
$800  million  in  receipts.  Reform  of  the 
percentage  depletion  of  oil  and  gas 
would  add  another  SI  billion  in  Federal 
receipts. 

Would  it  have  been  too  much  to  ask 
the  receivers  of  dividends  and  interest 
pasrments,  the  users  of  business  expense 
deductions,  and  the  oU  and  gas  compa- 
nies to  pay  their  fair  share  of  Federal 
taxes,  so  that  we  can  run  a  surplus  in 
prosperous  times?  Apparently,  for  this 
administration,  it  was. 

The  plain  truth,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  is  that 
the  administration  can  never  even  get 
started  on  a  sound  economic  policy  be- 
cause it  is  so  heavily  mortgaged  to  these 
special  interest  groups  which  are  oppos- 
ing tax  reform.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration does  not  dare  to  stand  up  to  the 
oil  companies  and  the  coupon  cUppers 
and  the  expense  account  aristocracy,  its 
revenues  fall  vastly  short — at  least  $5 
billion  a  year — of  what  they  should  be 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  Nation's  needs 
without  forever  running  deficits  and 
adding  to  the  national  debt. 

And  then,  fearing  the  inflationaiT  con- 
sequences of  the  deficits  which  its  fiscal 
cowardice  has  brought  upon  it,  the  ad- 
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tration  fights  inflation  in  its  tradi- 
tionkl  way — by  jacking  interest  rates 
hig^r  and  higher. 

._  weird  way  of  running  the  econ- 
is  the  world's  best  method  of  retard- 
growth.  Homes  are  not  built  be- 
we  cannot  afford  the  interest  cost. 
Schools  are  not  built  because  the  school 
dist  icts  cannot  afford  the  interest  cost. 
Fac  ories  and  tools  are  not  built  because 
I  annot  afford  the  interest  cost. 

jerry-built  combination  of  fiscal 

ess — recurrent  deficits  as  a  result 

tax  loopholes — and  monetary  super- 

s — is  just  exactly  the  wrong  mix. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  policy  of 

reasonable  interest  rates,  and  a  policy 

)lugging  tax  loopholes,  so  that  the 

exp  inding  revenue  that  will  flow  from 

i'ing  economy,  and  from  a  tight 

system,  can  yield  surpluses  in  pros- 

years.    We   need    order   in   the 

of  our  national  debt,  not 
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Sal  shall  vote  for  H.R.  12381  to  ex- 
tend the  temporary  ceiling  on  the  na- 
tional debt  with  no  joy  in  my  heart. 

hope  that  by  this  time  next  year 
Coiigress  will  be  working  on  the  pro- 
gran  of  a  new  adminLstration — a  pro- 
grain  designed  to  plug  tax  loopholes,  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  full  em- 
ployment, to  combat  inflation  where  it 
thn  ^atens  by  fiscal  tightness,  and  by  dis- 
couj-aglng  administered  price  increases 
are  inflationary.  I  hope  that  we 
be  occupied  with  these  important 
and  not  with  the  sterile  exercise 
Extending  the  ceiling  on  the  national 
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repairing  the  steam  engine  is  a  task 
woithier  of  our  attentions  than  fiddling 
wit  1  the  safety  valve. 

^  r.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  n  inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Curtis 

CURTIS  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 

,  first  I  want  to  add  my  commenda- 

to  those  of  others  to  the  chairman 

committee  for  the  very  effective 

in  which  he  has  explained  this 

Actually.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 

ing  more  that  can  be  said  than  to 

that  I  certainly  agree  100  percent 

the  manner  in  which  he  has  ex- 

this  problem. 

.  Chairman,  one  thing  that  has  not 

emphasized  too  much  and  possibly 

a  little  more  emphasis  is  the  debt 

ng  aspect  of  this  bill.    I  want  to  re- 

the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  who 

preceded  me  that  he  is  in  error  when 

iays  that  we  are  increasing  the  per- 

debt  limit.    It  is  actually  a  tem- 

S8  billion  increase,  and  to  those 

are  interested  in  cutting  down  on  our 

ceiling.  I  would  remind  them  that 

re  actually  cutting  down  in  this  bill 

the  temporary  ceiling  was  $10 

and  this  bill  calls  for  S8  billion. 

that  it  is  not  a  great  deal  of 

progress,  but  it  certainly  is  some  progres.«!, 

and  I  think  we  can  take  note  of  it. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gen  leman  yield? 

IV  r.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
jen  leman  from  Wisconsin. 

a/r.  REUSS.  I  would  just  like  the 
Recdrd  tobeclear.  I  did  not  suggest  that 
we  vere  increasing  the  permanent  debt 
ceilfig.     That  remains  at  $285  billion. 
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What  I  did  say  and  what  distresses  me  is 
that  once  again,  for  the  10th  time  in  re- 
cent years,  we  ilnd  ourselves  at  this  time 
of  the  year  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  supplementing  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  by  another  temporary  increase.  I 
am  sure  it  is  well  that  it  is  only  $8  billion 
instead  of  $10  billion,  but  I  still  think  it 
would  have  been  much  better  had  we 
gotten  our  house  in  order  and  not  have 
needed  a  temporai-y  increase  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  I  am 
uoint,'  to  come  to  that.  But  the  gentle- 
man can  reread  his  remarks  and  correct 
his  statement  because  he  mi.sstated  him- 
self. He  did  refer  to  this  as  a  perma- 
nent increase,  and  I  was  callin;^  atttn- 
tion  to  that  fact. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  hypothesis  that  I 
have  heard  the  gentleman  advance  many 
times  in  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
about  these  figures  of  economic  growth 
and  previous  policies,  the  strange  thing 
tliat  I  find  about  this  kind  of  criticism, 
emanating  as  it  does  from  one  wing  of 
tho  Democratic  Party,  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  is  in  the  control  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  And.  I  might  Stiy 
there  are  some  areas  of  tax  impiovt- 
mont  that  I  have  been  trying  to  urge  for 
.some  time  befoie  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  But,  the  very  criti- 
cism that  the  gentleman  is  directing  is 
agairust  his  own  leadership,  particularly 
if  he  wants  to  plug  tax  loopholes  and  de- 
pletion allowances,  which  is  one  area. 
But.  I  havo  many  times  suggested  to  the 
party,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Sp€'akcr  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Te.xas.  and  the  majority  leader 
over  in  the  Senate,  w  hat  are  their  realis- 
tic chances  of  getting  anywhere  in  that 
area — and  oil  depletion  allowance  reform 
has  almost  become  a  symbol  of  needed 
ta.x  reform. 

When  the  gentleman  talks  about  a  $5 
billion  saving  in  this  area,  particularly 
as  anything  immediate,  I  think  frankly 
he  is  talking  through  his  hat.  I  want  to 
point  out  some  other  of  the  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  gentleman's  statement.  The 
advocacy  of  more  Federal  spending  has 
t)een  from  the  particular  school  of  phi- 
losophy of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  others.  They  have  advocated 
many  programs  for  all  these  additional 
Federal  expenditures.  In  fact,  if  they 
had  their  way.  the  budget  would  be  in- 
creased some  7  or  8  billion  more,  and  I 
am  incidentally  estimating  that  at  a  very 
conservative  figure.  This  spending,  ac- 
cording to  the  gentleman  and  his  school 
of  philosophy,  is  going  to  bring  about 
economic  growth.  Well,  there  is  really 
some  question  about  that,  and  that  is 
the  area  that  I  would  like  to  dwell  on. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield,  because  the  gentleman 
is  misstating  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri,  Yes :  if  you 
think  I  have  misstated  you. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  stated  very  clearly  that 
my  remarks  were  without  reference  to 
any  particular  level  of  spending.  They 
were  related  to  the  revenue  side.  They 
related,  for  example,  to  the  gaps  in  the 
revenue  which  are  due  to  the  depletion 
allowance. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
I  am  driving  at  is  that  the  gentleman 
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repreaents  a  school  of  philosophy — and  I 
think  the  gentleman  recognizes  that  he 
is  a  member  of  it — that  has  advocated 
this  additlcmal  spending.  I  was  not  re- 
ferring to  Just  what  he  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  at  thLs  particular  time.  I 
am  referring  to  the  action  of  introduc- 
ing bills  and  advocating  additional  ex- 
E>enditures  that  would  bring  us  to  about 
8  or  10  billion  more  expenditure  than 
we  have. 

That  is  on  the  theory  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  going  to  produce  economic 
growth.  In  that  area  we  might  have 
.some  fruitful  debate,  but  certainly  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  being  inconsistent 
in  trying  to  argue  that  Immediately  it 
would  mean  cutting  down  on  the  debt 
limit.  If  we  followed  those  policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  arc  two  other 
r>oints.  In  regard  to  recessions.  I  regret 
to  say  it  seems  that  we  are  still  going  to 
have  those.  We  have  had  them  in  the 
past.  To  refer  to  our  loss  of  revenue 
resulting  from  the  1958-59  recession  as 
the  reason  for  an  imbalance  in  budget 
Is  certainly  inconsistent.  Certainly  the 
1949-50  recession,  when  the  policies  of 
the  gentleman's  school  of  thinking  were 
followed,  produced  a  similar  loss  of  rev- 
enue. And  I  might  ^ay  that  the  de- 
pression of  the  thirties  and  the  recession 
of  1949-50  were  not  solved  through  a 
peacetime  economy.  I  dare  suggest  that 
the  theories  that  were  used  to  .solve  those 
never  did  solve  them.  At  least,  these  re- 
cessions since  World  War  II  that  this 
administration  has  met.  they  have  been 
met  on  a  peacetime  economy  and  not  on 
an  economy  such  as  we  had  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 

I  submit,  also,  that  the  figures  that  are 
contained  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Report,  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred,  are  phony  because 
they  take  us  from  a  low  point  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II  and  then  meas- 
ure It  against  1953.  the  height  of  the 
Korean  war.  If  you  take  it  from  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  to  1953  we  see  no  eco- 
nomic growth  under  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. But  if  you  take  compar- 
able figiires  from  1954.  a  peacetime  year, 
to  1960.  a  peacetime  year,  you  see  a  very 
substantial  period  of  economic  growth, 
something  I  think  this  administration 
may  well  be  proud  of. 

Then,  finally,  one  other  point,  on  this 
business  of  the  Federal  long-term  bond 
interest  ceilmg  that  the  gentleman's 
school  of  philosophy  still  embraces;  if 
there  ever  was  a  ix>licy  that  encouraged 
a  deterrent  on  economic  growth,  it  is 
right  there,  because  it  has  forced  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  short-term 
market  for  financing,  the  very  market 
into  which  the  consumer  must  go  in  or- 
der to  buy  his  automobile,  the  very  mar- 
ket which  has  depleted  the  savings  and 
loan  association  resources  and  cut  back 
on  homebuilding.  I  would  say  right 
now  that  the  interest  ceiling  is  the  un- 
derlying cause,  the  major  underlying 
cause  of  this  temporary  slump  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  AlgerI. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
that  periodically  we  have  to  go  through 
this    particular   debate.     I   know    it   is 


serious  to  everyone  here.  I  feel  serious 
about  it.  But  it  does  seem  a  little 
comical — rather,  it  would  be  comical  if 
it  were  not  so  serious — when  you  c«i- 
sider  the  matter  of  a  tax  cut.  We  all 
want  a  tax  cut.  There  is  no  question 
about  this.  Everybody  wants  a  tax  cut 
except  those  few  who  want  to  plan  and 
rim  the  Government  from  Washington. 
I  am  not  talking  to  them.  Since  tile  rest 
of  us  want  a  tax  cut.  the  question  is  how 
do  we  get  it?  Whether  we  admit  it  or 
not  we  all  know  we  cannot  have  a  tax 
cut  without  reducing  spending.  If  we 
have  a  tax  cut  without  reducing  spend- 
ing, we  have  deficit  financing,  we  water 
our  currency,  that  is,  inflation  sets  in  and 
people  have  less  buying  power  for  the 
dollars  in  their  pockets.  That  is  the 
worst  kind  of  taxation.  That  is  a  false 
tax  cut.    It  is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all. 

As  to  the  debt  reduction,  there  are 
Members  of  this  House  who  say  debt 
reduction  should  come  flrst.  I  think 
that  is  worthy  of  our  time  and  debate. 
that  is,  the  question  of  should  a  tax  cut 
or  debt  reduction  come  flrst.  We  have 
held  hearings  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  determine  what 
type  of  tax  cut  there  should  be,  the 
timing,  and  the  rest  of  it.  which  I  think 
is  a  proper  area  of  study  for  this  body. 
All  of  the  Members  have  ideas  on  this 
.score.  The  question  then  is.  Which  tax 
cut  should  come  flrst  if  you  say  a  tax 
cut  should  precede  debt  reduction?  Is 
it  this  kind,  other  excise  taxes,  the 
Baker-Herlong  bill,  involving  income  tax 
rate  reduction,  or  some  other  type? 

As  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr,  Byrnes]  pointed  out.  debt  increase 
is  the  result  of  spending.  When  you  and 
your  wife  run  up  a  bill  at  the  store,  sup- 
pose at  the  end  of  the  month  you  say. 
"I  have  reached  the  debt  ceiling  and  I 
will  not  pay  the  bill."  Obviously  you 
cannot.  You  must  pay  your  bills.  That 
is  what  the  debt  ceiling  is,  making  good 
on  the  charges  we  have  nm  up. 

On  the  matter  of  economic  cyclical 
policy  about  paying  on  the  debt  in  good 
times,  and  in  tough  times  exceeding  the 
debt  limit,  the  cyclical  argument  does 
not  follow.  In  good  times,  taking  our 
experience,  we  should  start  to  pay  down 
the  debt,  but  we  do  not  and  we  are  not 
now.  The  people  of  the  country  are 
ahead  of  us.  They  know  that  we,  like 
them,  should  not  spend  more  than  we 
take  in.  We  must  stay  within  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Some  Members  have  spoken  relative 
to  a  tax  cut  promise  that  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  made  last  year.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  fact  we  made  any  promise 
that  we  would  reduce  taxes  this  year. 
Of  course,  most  of  us  want  to.  We 
merely  said,  as  I  imderstand  it,  and 
this  is  the  recollection  I  have  of  what 
happened  last  year,  that  this  year  we 
would  study  taxes  again  to  see  if  we 
could  have  a  tax  cut.  So  we  are  not 
breaking  faith. 

To  these  Members  who  demagogically 
advise,  "Vote  for  every  appropriation 
and  against  every  tax,"  I  simply  say  that 
some  of  us  some  day  may  get  tired  of 
voting  for  taxes,  I  mtend  to  vote  for 
taxes  as  long  as  the  bills  are  high,  be- 
cause I  intend  to  be  responsible.  Deficit 
financing  is  irresponsible.    I  do  not  think 


that  most  Members  intend  to  be  Irre- 
sponsible. The  time  will  come  when 
some  of  us  will  take  a  firm  stand  and 
say,  "We  are  going  to  vote  for  all  the 
tax  cuts."  I  am  tired  of  picking  up  the 
tab  for  the  big  spenders  who  spend  and 
spend  and  tax  and  tax.  One  of  these 
days  we  must  cut  our  taxes,  but  first  we 
must  pay  our  bills  and  pay  down  the 
debt.  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  a  lot 
of  the  folks  back  home,  and  whether 
many  colleagues  here  present  Join  in 
this  effort  these  remarks  in  the  Record 
will  go  home  to  the  people  who  do  be- 
lieve in  the  old-fashioned  philosophy  of 
living  within  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks and  say  that  he  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  on  his  schol- 
arly and  sincere  presentation,  and  say 
that  refiects  the  way  he  votes  in  the 
committee  at  all  times. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Byrnes!. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  on  the  re- 
marks he  made  in  opening  this  debate. 
I  wish,  in  fact,  that  I  might  have  made 
that  speech.  I  would  hop*  that  all 
Members  of  this  House  would  take  his 
words  and  his  remarks  to  heart. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  be  fiscally  responsible.  Our 
present  fiscal  condition  requires  at  least 
two  basic  things,  and  the  two  basic  things 
are  contained  in  this  bill. 

First.  The  temporary  debt  ceiling 
must  be  contained  at  the  level  of  $8 
billion  above  the  permanent  ceiling.  Let 
me  just  say  a  word  about  that.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fact  that  we  can  continue 
the  temporary  debt  ceiling  at  $8  billion 
rather  than  at  $10  billion  shows  that 
some  improvement  is  being  made.  I 
think  this  Congress  can  take  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  that  fact.  But.  the  fact 
still  remains  that  you  have  to  at  least 
have  the  $8  billion  temporary  ceiling 
over  and  above  the  $285  billion  perma- 
nent ceiling.  I  would  ask  you  to  just 
look  at  page  6  of  the  committee  report 
where  you  will  see  the  demands  for  funds 
and  the  demands  for  borrowing  that  will 
face  the  TreasuiT  during  the  ensuing 
year  month  by  month.  You  will  note 
either  wt  give  them  the  authority  to 
borrow  at  least  $8  billion  or  you  are  going 
to  have  to  find  $8  billion  of  current  ex- 
penditures that  can  be  cut  out  in  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Unless  you  are  willing 
to  do  that,  you  have  to  have  the  borrow- 
ing authority  provided  by  this  bill, 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  way  this  Congress  has  been 
enacting  legislation  carrying  costs  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget  requests  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  see  no  hope  for  such  reduction 
in  expenditures 
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Second.  Oui-  present  fiscal  situation 
demands  that  the  taxes  which  would  ex- 
pire or  be  reduced  on  June  30.  1960,  must 
be  continued  for  another  fiscal  year. 
There  is  over  $4  billion  of  revenue  in- 
volved in  the  extension  of  these  taxes. 
Let  those  who  would  even  consider  vot- 
ing against  this  bill  consider  two  things : 
First,  would  they  desire  to  reduce  some 
of  the  taxes  covered  by  this  bill?  If  so. 
are  they  prepared  and  willing  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling — and 
probably  not  just  a  temporary  increase 
but  a  permanent  increase  in  the  ceiling 
over  and  above  the  amount  provided  in 
this  bill?  Because  one  or  the  other  must 
be  done.  To  the  extent  that  they  are 
willing  to  see  our  revenues  reduced,  they 
must  be  willing  to  authorize  additional 
borrowing  power  to  the  Government  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  revenue  involved. 
We  have  a  national  debt  in  excess  of 
$285  billion  and  at  times  during  the 
next  year  it  will  be  about  $293  billion,  im- 
der  current  estimates.  Can  you  justify 
a  further  increase  in  the  national  debt 
in  order  to  provide  today  some  kind  of 
tax  reduction?  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  resF)onsible  action. 

Then,  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  who 
would  vote  against  this  bill  should  also 
consider  another  fact  of  fiscal  life. 
Would  you  vote  today  against  the  tempo- 
rary increase  in  the  debt  ceiling?  If 
you  would,  then  you  had  better  be  ready 
to  vote  not  only  for  the  extension  of  the 
taxes  in  this  bill  and  the  revenue  in- 
volved, but  you  had  better  be  ready  to 
vote  for  additional  taxes  on  our  already 
heavily  burdened  taxpayers.  Those  are 
just  the  fiscal  facts  and  you  had  better 
face  up  to  them.  There  is  no  way  of 
turning  your  back  on  them  or  closing 
your  eyes  to  them.  The  net  result  is 
there  is  only  one  thing  you  can  do,  if  you 
are  going  to  act  as  responsible  legisla- 
tors.   That  is  to  enact  this  bill  as  is. 

There  is  one  other  factor  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship. A  majority  of  this  House,  at  least 
219  Members,  had  better  keep  this  fact 
in  mind. 

As  recently  as  last  Friday  219  Members 
of  this  House,  a  majority,  walked  up  and 
signed  a  discharge  petition.  I  am  not 
questioning  whether  or  not  they  should 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition;  that 
is  not  the  point,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  by  signing  that  discharge  petition 
they  were,  in  effect,  saying  they  favored 
increasing  the  annual  cost  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  over  $846  million  a  year. 
That  is  what  they  were  saying.  Those 
Members.  Mr.  Chairman,  who  signed 
that  petition  or  who  intend  to  vote  for 
the  pay  increase  bill  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  House,  which  I  understand  is 
now  scheduled  for  a  week  from  today, 
cannot — mark  thi.s — cannot,  if  they  are 
going  to  be  honest  with  themselves,  if 
they  are  going  to  be  honest  with  their 
constituents,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
honest  with  their  country,  justify  a  vote 
against  this  bill  that  is  before  us  today. 
Let  me  say  that  anyone  who  can  sign 
the  discharge  petition  to  increase  Gov- 
ernment costs  by  over  $800  million  a  year 
and  then  less  than  a  week  later  vote  to 
reduce  the  revenues  of  his  Government 
by  $4  billion  a  year  and  reduce  the  bor- 
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roving  power  of  the  Government  by  $8 
billon  should  have  a  medal,  and  that 
me  lal  should  be  for  being  a  demagogue, 
firs  t  class. 

Cne  fact  should  be  clear  to  anyone: 
wit  1  the  budget  precariously  in  balance 
an(  a  debt  of  over  $285  billion,  you  can- 
not be  responsible  as  a  legislator  and 
vot  B  to  increase  expenditures  and  reduce 
revenue  and  borrowing  authority  all  in 
the  same  breath. 

Jlr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
an<  e  of  my  time. 

I'lr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Johnson). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mi. 
Ch  iirman,  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
ter ?sted  in  this  debate  and  I  wish  to  ad- 
di-ess  myself  first  to  two  questions  that 
ha'e  been  raised  in  previous  remarks. 

i'irst,  it  has  been  observed,  as  though 
it  n-ere  a  fact,  that  the  recovery  which 
occui-red  10  years  ago  in  the  la.-^i  half  of 
1949  and  early  1950  was  depend- 
ent upon  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Korea, 
whch  did  not  occur  until  June  of  1J50. 
I  sibmit  that  a  reading  of  the  financial 
sta  iistics  clearly  demonstrates  that  those 
cor  elusions  are  contrary  to  the  facts. 
As  shown  by  the  March  1960  Issue  of 
Economic  Indicators,  the  gross  national 
pre  duct  in  1950  was  $356  billion  in  1959 
prices  against  $328  billion  for  1949. 

Iletween  1949  and  1950,  the  national 
del(?nse  outlays  increased  only  $700  mil- 
lion, and  the  total  Government  pur- 
chs.ses  for  goods  and  services  had  in- 
creased by  only  $800  million  during  Uiat 
sai  le  time. 

"  'hus  this  recovery  was  private  recov- 
eiy,  which  was  underway  long  betore 
the  action  across  the  38th  parallel  In 
Korea.  This  demonstrates.  I  submit. 
th£  t  our  economy  was  and  is  competent 


to 


recover   without  the   stimulation   of 


war.  I  hope  we  can  conduct  the  public 
del  ate  during  the  balance  of  this  year. 
an(  in  the  campaign  which  is  to  ccme 
without  perverting  economic  statistics 
or  misreading  the  history  of  our  own 
decade,  or  charging  that  recovery  is  or 
has;  been  dependent  on  war  spending. 
wh?n  the  facts  clearly  disprove  this  alle- 
gation. 

£  econdly.  I  would  like  to  take  up  the 
qu<  stion  of  Government  debt  financing. 
We  have  just  been  told  that  the  recession 
wh  ch  has  apparently  now  occurred,  and 

1  d.d  not  realize  that  this  was  beins  ad- 
mi  ted  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  was 
du(  to  the  unwillingness  of  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  to  go  along  with 
raising  the  long-term  interest  rate  on 
Go  .ernment  bonds.  I  have  never  con- 
siditred  that  to  be  the  ca.se.  Pick  up  any 
rec  jnt  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
yoi  will  find  in  the  table  on  yields  on 
Go  r-ernment  securities  that  most  long- 
term  issues  are  now  selling  at  less  than 
4  percent,  none  at  more  than  4  25  per- 
cent, and  short-term  bills  are  selling  at 

2  01  percent  and  above.  With  that  the 
cas?,  there  is  no  need  for  the  Treasuiy 
to  j  )ay  5  or  6  percent  on  short-term  .se- 
cui  ities.  There  are  only  four  long-term 
sec  irities  that  are  now  selling  above  4 
percent  and  they  are  at  4.01,  4.7,  or  4,17; 
they  are  well  below  the  4.25  percent.  So 
I  tliink  I  can  safely  report  to  the  House 


that  oui-  stand  in  the  matter  of  interest 
rates  has  been  fully  justified. 

We  have  already  saved  the  taxpayers 
for  the  future  more  than  $1  billion  in 
increased  interest  that  would  have  been 
paid  on  long-term  issues  at  the  high 
rates  that  prevailed  briefly  last  year  and 
in  the  first  month  of  this  ytar. 

We  did  not  let  the  Treasury  lock  into 
the  debt  high-interest,  long-term  issues. 

In  face  of  thp  daily  reports  contained 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  or  the  New 
York  Times,  any  allej^ation  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  Treasury  to  .'^^ell  lonu-term 
Government  .securities  within  the  limit 
at  this  time  is  a  char;:e  that  can  only 
be  made  without  reference  to  the  facts. 

Let  us  cme  down  to  the  quest ion.s 
which  are  raised  by  the  bill  before  u.s 
rather  than  by  the  larger  economic 
issues  that  are  related  thereto.  Fust, 
with  respect  to  title  I.  I  testified  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last 
year,  and  submitted  the  ob-iei-vations 
made  by  competent  students  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  debt  ceiling.  I  pointed 
out  that  the  debt  ceilinR  as  a  leiial  fact 
has  cau-sed  thi.s  administration  to  en- 
Kaae  in  some  very  unsound  administra- 
tive and  economic  practices.  For 
example,  the  debt  ceiling  as  it  has  op- 
erated administratively  has  caused  this 
administration  to  rush  to  sell  Govein- 
ment  land  and  properties  in  order  to 
get  cash  in  the  Treasury  at  an  un.seemiy 
rate.  It  has  caused  them  to  stretch  out 
the  payments  under  its  contracts.  It 
has  cau.sed  a  number  of  abu.'-cs  which 
leads  me  to  believe  we  would  be  t>etter 
to  stop  pretendiiiK  we  need  a  debt  ceil- 
in.';;  and,  in.-ftead,  to  go  on  the  premi.se 
that  we  can  in  fact  operate  rationally 
and  reasonably  within  a  reasonable 
debt  without  a  legal  limit;  in  other 
words,  that  we  can  trust  our. selves,  and 
v.e  can  trust  the  administration  to  in- 
dulge m  sensible  judgments,  without  a 
.statutory  ceiling  that  we  modify  from 
year  to  year. 

In  Older  to  uive  the  debt  i.ssue  a  little 
further  perspective,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.-^c  to  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

It  reports  that  the  total  public  and 
private  debt  in  the  past  4  years  <  1955- 
1959'  has  increa.sed  by  exactly  $200 
billion,  fiom  $786  billion  to  $986  billion, 
wheieas  the  total  Federal  Government 
and  aeency  debt  has  onlv  i^one  up  by 
$■21  billion. 

The  total  private  debt  has  cone  up 
from  S441  billion  to  $601  billion,  and  the 
total  individual  debt  has  sone  up  from 
$190  billirn  to  S265  billion.  The  F.  deral 
debt  has  not  '-rone  up  by  an  unreasonable 
amount.  Thi..  is  not  to  say  we  mit-ht 
not  have  done  better  to  have  had  no 
increa.se  at  all.  This  increa.'-e  of  our 
private  c^nporat?  and  individual  debt  is 
actually  tl^.e  si'  n  of  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  It  i.s  a  f.ir  more  si-miflcant 
factor  than  the  n mount  of  increase  in 
the  Federal  deh't  in  recent  years. 

The  excellent  statements  about  our 
debt  by  Dr.  Walter  Heller  of  the  Unlver- 
.sity  of  Minne.sota,  and  the  fine  article  by 
Marshall  Robinson  of  Brookings  Institu- 
tion, in  the  committee  hearings,  deserve 
wider  attention  by  economists,  adminis- 
trators, Journalists  and  other  public  oflB- 
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cials.  The  le\'el  of  understanding  of 
the  economic  process  could  be  raised  by 
a  searching  public  inquiry  into  the  uses 
and  abuses  which  have  gro\*'n  up  around 
the  debt  celling. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  profoundly  regret 
that  H.R.  12381  should  be  presented 
to  the  House  in  a  manner  which  effect- 
ively bars  consideration  of  the  several 
portions  of  it.  The  debt  ceiling  has  be- 
come a  fiscal  fetish  whose  economic  ra- 
tionale and  administrative  consequences 
are  Ignored  by  its  supporters,  and  inade- 
quately discussed  by  its  critics. 

With  respect  to  section  201,  the  budg- 
etary situation  may  justify  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  corporate  normal  tax 
i-ate.  It  is  my  profound  hope  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  reex- 
amine the  Impact  of  the  corporate  tax 
structure  and  reduce  the  present  tax 
pressure  on  equities  so  as  to  encourage 
wider  use  of  equity  financing  by  cor- 
porate enterprise.  This  can  only  be 
done  by  materially  reducing  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  i-ates,  and  changing 
the  capital  gains  treatment.  I  would 
be  prepared  to  treat  cash  dividends  paid 
out  as  a  business  expense  for  purposes 
of  the  corporate  income  tax,  and  let  the 
tax  be  paid  by  the  dividend  recipient. 
I  think  the  present  tax  operates  imfairly 
upon  stockholders. 

It  places  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
small  stockholders  who  are  depending 
upon  these  dividends  for  an  income,  and 
it  places  pressure  upon  large  stockhold- 
ers to  favor  decisions  which  convert  In- 
cocne  into  capital  gain  as  a  system  of  tax 
avoidance  for  large  stockholders.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  healthy  condition  for 
the  competitive  enterprise  system,  and 
I  would  hope  that  before  many  more 
years  pass  Congress  will  examine  fully 
the  business  consequences,  as  well  as  the 
tax  consequences,  of  our  present  cor- 
porate tax  structure.  We  may  find  basic 
reform  essential  If  we  are  to  preserve  a 
free  competitive  system,  and  avoid  the 
drift  toward  monopoly  enterprise. 

With  respect  to  section  202.  I  would 
hope  the  day  would  come  when  Con- 
gress could  greatly  reduce  its  depend- 
ence upon  excise  taxes  which  are  so 
heavily  used  by  State  governments.  I 
am  especially  distressed  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  extend  the  tax 
on  general  telephone  service  and  on 
transportation  of  persons  at  the  present 
rates  for  another  year.  These  are  basic 
necessities  far  more  than  Is  true  of  the 
other  Items  on  the  list.  The  pubUc  has 
a  right  to  feel  that  the  passing  of  the 
wartime  excuse  for  the  adoption  of  these 
taxes  fully  justifies  Congress  in  now 
withdrawing  from  these  tax  fields.  The 
fact  that  one  State  or  another  may  see 
fit  to  Impose  such  taxes  ought  not  to 
dictate  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed.  State  and  local  budg- 
ets are  under  far  greater  pressure  than 
the  Federal  Government.  They  have  In- 
creased fourfold  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  while  the  Federal  budget  has 
remained  relatively  unchanged.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  forced 
to  adopt  many  tax  Increases  to  meet  the 
pressure  of  rising  populations  upon 
schools  and  other  basic  public  services 
provided  at  State  and  local  level.  The 
Federal  Government,  by  contrast,  has 


during  the  same  period  made  two  major 
tax  cuts  and  four  minor  ones.  If  we  can 
Indirectly  benefit  State  governments 
and  help  them  more  easily  to  meet  the 
needs  at  the  State  and  local  level  surely 
all  of  us  ought  to  be  able  to  favor  action 
that  woiald  have  this  effect. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Senate  will  use 
the  opix)rtunity  It  will  have  to  amend 
this  legislation  so  that  the  considera- 
tions here  mentioned  will  have  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  final  legislation.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  meet  the  Nation's 
fi.scal  needs  without  ignoring  these  other 
considerations. 

If  it  were  possible  to  vote  to  delete 
the  extensions  of  the  taxes  on  general 
telephone  service  and  the  transpwrta- 
tion  of  persons  from  this  bill,  I  would 
surely  do  so.  I  regret  that  the  closed 
rule  under  which  this  bill  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House  prevents  such 
amendment  here. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  that  when  the  Committee 
rises  and  we  go  back  into  the  House  I 
shall  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  have  the  privilege  of  extending 
their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
on  the  lenislaticn  now  pending, 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
plan  to  vote  against  this  measure,  I  will 
be  doing  so  most  reluctantly.  For  I  feel, 
as  a  responsible  legislator,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  temporary  taxes,  corpo- 
rate normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise 
taxes,  should  be  extended  in  order  that 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government  can 
proceed  in  an  orderly  manner  without 
revisions  and  changes.  However,  it  is 
most  unfortunate  that  this  bill  comes 
under  the  closed  rule.  Last  year  we  voted 
to  discontinue  the  telephone  excise  tax 
in  its  present  percentage  and  to  lower  it 
as  of  July  1  of  this  year.  By  voting  such 
a  change  in  this  excise  tax,  I  strongly  feel 
that  we  already  made  a  contract  of  faith 
with  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
American  people  have  every  right,  if  we 
change  or  reverse  that  vote,  to  view  our 
actions  here  as  Inconsistent  and  a  breach 
of  faith.  Such  will  be  the  case  if  we 
continue  this  tax. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  luiable 
to  vote  on  this  issue  in  its  separate  cate- 
gories, and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  committed  myself  in  good  faith 
with  the  i>eople  of  my  district,  I  cannot 
in  good  con.=cience  vote  for  the  passage 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
I  have  voted  "No"  on  the  rule  on  H.R. 
12381,  and  Intend  to  vote  for  a  recom- 
mittal motion.  If  one  Is  offered,  and  fi- 
nally against  the  bUl  on  final  passage, 
an  explanation  of  my  reasons  for  doing 
so  is  in  order. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  most  of  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  12381.  In  fact,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has,  I  think, 
exercised  great  restraint  and  consider- 
able wisdom  in  reporting  this  measure.  I 
particularly  approve  and  applaud  their 
action  in  keeping  the  necessary  addition 
to  our  statutory  debt  limit  a  temporary 
Increase  only;  this  is  something  I  have 
favored  each  time  this  annual  problem 
has  come  before  me,  for  the  very  reason 
that,  as  the  committee  report  this  year 
states,  such  temporary,  annual  Increase* 


require  us  at  least  once  a  year  to  focus 
our  attention,  no  matter  how  unpleasant 
that  experience  may  be,  on  the  effect  of 
our  profligacy. 

As  for  the  balance  of  HJl.  12381,  or 
title  II,  extending  certain  excise  taxes 
and  the  present  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  again  I  have  no  real  quarrel,  al- 
though, as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Herlong- 
Baker  approach  to  tax  reform  which  I 
believe  is  long  overdue,  I  could  have 
wished  that  the  committee  had  con- 
sidered the  depressing  impact  on  our 
economy  of  the  present  high  corporate 
income  tax  rate.  It  is,  rather,  when  we 
come  to  postponing  the  elimination  of 
the  general  telephone  tax  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  personal  transportation 
tax,  that  the  committee  and  I  must  part 
company. 

This  is  becj^^use,  while  I  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  Federal  debt  reduction  In  a 
time  of  surplus,  I  feel  it  to  be  of  even 
paramount  concern  to  at  least  make  a 
start  toward  diverting  some  of  the  virtual 
Niagara  of  tax  moneys  pouring  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  back  to  the  States,  to 
better  enable  them  to  tackle  their  own 
pressing  problems,  without  further 
torturing  the  Constitution  in  an  effort  to 
find  new  ways  for  Washington  to  help. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  New 
York  State's  Legislature,  this  spring, 
passed  enabling  legislation  giving  oiu* 
local  school  districts  standby  authority 
to  use  local  telephone  service  as  a  new 
and  badly  needed  source  of  revenue, 
should  the  Federal  Government  decide 
to  release  that  source.  Since  the  future 
of  the  recently  passed  school  construc- 
tion bill  is  in  considerable  doubt,  there  is 
even  more  reason  why  I  should  do  what  I 
can  toward  providing  this,  to  my  mind, 
eminently  more  satisfactory  form  of  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  vote  on  the 
rule,  that  tills  cannot  be  accomplished 
In  the  House,  but  I  can  hope  when  the 
other  body  considers  this  bill  that  at 
least  the  general  telephone  tax  will  be 
extracted  from  Uncle  Sam's  grasp,  and 
that  the  Congress  would  then  go  on  from 
there  with  a  constructive  review  of  our 
whole  rambling  Federal  tax  structure. 

Mr.  BURBZE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  admire  the  able  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  I  recognize  the  serious  prob- 
lem faced  by  him  and  the  other  members 
of  his  committee.  There  are  many  favor- 
able facets  to  this  bill,  entitled  "Public 
Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1960."  I  agree  with  the  provisions  that 
apply  to  the  public  debt. 

However,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
any  extension  of  the  telephone  tax.  This 
tax  imposed  dming  World  War  n  was  to 
be  temporary  and  now  we  find  in  the 
year  1960  a  further  extension  of  the  tax 
being  requested.  The  telephone  Is  no 
longer  a  luxury.  It  is  a  necessity  in  the 
business  life  and  home  life  of  America. 

I  feel  we  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
our  people  if  we  permit  this  temporary 
tax  to  be  continued. 

I  would  like  to  vote  for  this  bill  If  it 
eliminated  the  telephone  tax  and  some 
of  the  other  nuisance  taxes  that  have 
proven  to  be  a  hardship  to  some  of  our 
industries. 
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Because  of  these  factors  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  vote  for  this  legislation. 
I  deeply  regret  that  a  rule  was  adopted 
that  prevented  the  elimination  of  the 
telephone  tax  by  amendment.  Had  an 
amendment  been  adopted  eliminating 
the  telephone  tax  and  some  of  the  other 
nuisance  taxes  I  would  have  been  very 
happy  to  suppKjrt  the  bill. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this 
bill  extending  the  excise  tax  on  local 
telephone  service  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  not  keeping  faith  with 
the  American  people.  Last  year  we  re- 
moved this  excise  tax  effective  June  30. 
1960.  Today  we  are  asked  to  repudiate 
our  action  and  extend  the  tax  "for  1 
year."  And  apparently  to  continue  in- 
definitely this  burden  on  the  American 
people.  I  say  it  is  time  we  stopped  this 
approach  and  took  stock  of  ourselves, 
our  needs  and  our  ability  to  pay. 

The  vei-y  procedure  by  which  this  bill 
is  brought  up  clearly  demonstrates  that 
it  is  an  effort  to  force  us  to  take  all  or 
nothing.  No  amendments  are  allowed. 
We  are  told  we  must  accept  the  tele- 
phone tax  or  force  the  Government  to 
operate  in  the  red.  This  need  not  be  so, 
but  then  why  does  not  the  bill  come  up 
in  a  normal  manner  and  subject  to 
amendments?  The  House  I  am  certain 
would,  under  these  conditions,  rebel  and 
eliminate  this  tax. 

Has  it  ever  occurred  to  some  of  our 
memberohip  that  we  can  cut  some  taxes 
and  still  balance  the  budget?  All  we 
need  do  is  eliminate  waste,  cut  expenses 
and  do  away  with  the  frills  which  come 
about  each  year  through  unneeded  addi- 
tional legislation.  This  bill  is  more  evi- 
dence of  the  philosophy  of  tax  and  tax; 
spend  and  spend;  elect  and  elect.  The 
American  p>eople  will  no  longer  be  fooled 
by  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  particularly  dis- 
tmbed  by  a  statement  of  the  committee 
on  page  7  of  its  report.  After  admitting 
the  Congress  had  enacted  legislation 
eliminating  the  general  service  tele- 
phone tax  effective  this  June  30.  the 
committee  states: 

No  assurance  was  given  that  the  rates  ot 
these   taxes   would   be   reduced   in    1960. 

What  kind  of  doubletalk  is  this?  If 
the  Congress  enacts  a  law  are  the  people 
just  to  assume  that  the  Congress  does 
not  mean  what  it  says?  This  is  the  way 
to  create  scorn  and  ridicule  for  all  laws. 
The  inference  in  effect  is  that  the  Con- 
gress cannot  be  taken  at  its  word. 

When  I  supported  the  end  of  excise 
taxes  on  telephone  service,  I  meant  it. 
So  did  many  of  my  colleagues.  Now  we 
find  we  were  apparently  being  naive. 
How  can  we  expect  the  American  people 
to  retain  their  confidence  in  the  Con- 
gress? 

Last  year  I  voted  to  end  telephone 
taxes  on  June  30.  1960.  I  meant  it  then. 
I  mean  it  now. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has 
been  so  dramatically  and  persuasively 
brought  out  this  afternoon,  the  fiscal 
sanity  of  the  United  States  rests  with 
this  bill.  I  had  hoped  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  to  remove  the  excise 
taxes  on  transportation  and  local  tele- 
phone calls  even  though,  as  Chairman 
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Mills  has  so  forcefully  announced,  the 
vacating  of  this  field  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  a  virtual  invita- 
tion for  the  States  to  invade  this  field 
of  taxation.  However,  since  this  is  a 
cl0!;ed  rule  and  the  debt  limit  is  in- 
volr^ed,  and  also  since  other  excise  taxes 
of  *hich  I  favor  an  extension  are  in- 
voli^ed,  I  have  no  recourse  but  to  vote 
for  this  measure. 
B[r.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
o|ild  like  to  make  it  plain  that  I  have 
objection  a'j'ainst  title  I  of  this  bill, 
iding  for  a  temporai-y  inciea.se  in 
statutory  debt  limit.  a.s  requested 
the  administration.  If  that  was  the 
title  and  provision  of  this  measure 
wjould  vote  in  favor  of  it  as  I  have  done 

;he  past. 
However,  and  unfortunately,  title  II 
the  bill,  providing  for  the  continua- 
of  certain  existing  excise  taxes 
^ents  a  conscientious  challenge  to  me 
many  other  Members  of  this  body, 
involves  a  matter  of  keeping  faith 
our.selves  and  the  general  public, 
well  as  affording  some  little  relief  to 
sons  and  industries  suffering  severe 
economic  distress.  As  you  all  know. 
wh?n  this  subject  was  being  acted  upon 
.iu:<t  about  a  year  ago  the  promise  was 
made  that  certain  excise  taxes,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  telephone  service 
anil  pasj-enger  transportation  would  be 
rec  uced  and  repealed. 

'^hese  taxes,  and  others,  were  imposed 
dui  ing  the  World  War  II  period,  as 
emersiency  measures,  and  it  wa.s  even 
then  intimated  they  would  endure  only 
through  the  war  duration;  that  time  has 
lors  since  pa.ssed.  Today  most  of  these 
ta>  ed  articles  and  services  cannot  be 
cor.sideied  luxuries;  they  are  closer  to 
thi  nature  of  necessities.  In  many 
areas  they  create  unusual  and  .severe 
eccnomic  hardships  upon  per.sons  and 
in<  ustries  and  there  is  real  doubt 
ab^ut  their  overall  economic  soundne.ss 
wisdom. 
TlJnder  the.se  circumstances,  together 
th  the  word  that  was  made  and  the 
premise  that  is  on  the  record.  I  am  con- 
str  lined  to  vote  against  this  bill  with 
the  hope  title  I  may  be  hereafter  pre- 
sented for  separate  consideration. 

FEDHIAL    EXCISE  TAXES   ON    TELEPHONE   SERVICES 
AN  3   TRANSPORTATION    SHOULD   BE    ELIMI.NATED 

l^r.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
ho^d  that  the  10-p>ercent  Federal  ex- 
tax   on    general   telephone   service 

o<ild  expire  on  July  1  next,  and  that 
10-percent  excise  tax  on  transporta- 
would  be  reduced  to  5  percent  on 
same  date. 

last  June  Congress  accepted  the  con- 
fer ;nce  report  on  H.R.  7523,  the  Tax 
Ra  e  Extension  Act  of  1959,  with  the 
provisions  that  the  general  telephone 
exc  se  tax  would  be  eliminated  and  the 
tra  isportation  tax  cut.  I  voted  for  the.se 
provisions  of  the  bill.  These  taxes  were 
imposed  as  temporary  wartime  taxes  and 
weie  never  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Although  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
om  nended  extension  of  the  teleplione 
ant  transportation  taxes,  because  the 
revenue  is  needed  by  the  Treasury,  it 
wai  my  hope  that  these  two  taxes  could 
be  i  eliminated  from  the  Public  Debt  and 
Ta::  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  is  now  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  exercising  fi.scal  re- 
sponsibility and  passing  the  Public  Debt 
and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of  1960,  or 
killing  the  bill  entirely  because  many  of 
the  Members  are  disturbed  about  extend- 
ing the  excise  tax  on  general  telephone 
u.se  and  transportation.  The  bill  is  be- 
fore us  here  imder  a  closed  rule  and  we 
cannot  amend  it.  President  Eisenhower 
.says  the  Treasury  needs  the  revenue 
from  the  several  other  taxes,  in  addition 
to  the  telephone  and  transportation 
taxes,  that  will  be  continued,  such  as 
excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  beer, 
wine,  tobacco,  manufacturers  excise 
taxes  on  pa.>^.senger  cars,  auto  parts  and 
accessories.  Title  I  of  the  bill  provides 
for  an  $8  billion  temporary  increase  in 
the  .statutory  debt  limitation  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1961.  Thus,  under  this  bill 
the  combined  permanent  and  temporary 
debt  Umitation  for  the  period  from  July 
1,  1960.  to  June  30,  1961.  will  be  $293 
billion. 

Con.sequeBtly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
going  to  vote  reluctantly  for  the  bill,  be- 
cau.se  the  general  legislation  on  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  continuation  of  other  taxes 
is  needed  if  we  are  going  to  exercise  fiscal 
respon.sibility  and  have  orderly  debt 
management.  However,  I  do  not  think 
we  are  keeping  our  promise  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  excise  taxes  on  gen- 
eral telephone  use  would  be  eliminated 
and  on  transportation  would  be  cut  5 
percent.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that 
the  question  was  put  to  us  today  under 
this  closed  rule,  wherein  we  have  to  vote 
to  extend  all  taxes,  or  to  kill  the  bill. 
You  cannot  cure  a  headache  by  chop- 
ping off  a  head,  .so  that  is  why  I  will 
vote  for  this  legislation. 

I  certainly  hope  that  when  this  leRis- 
lation  is  up  before  the  Senate  that  the 
bill  will  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
exci.se  tax  on  general  telephone  use  and 
reduce  the  transportation  tax.  We 
could  then  accept  this  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  compromi.se.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  the  various  States  are 
waiting  in  the  wings  offstage  to  grab 
the  telephone  tax  as  another  .source  for 
State  revenue.  If  the  States  do  this  the 
telephone  tax  will  then  really  become 
permanent. 

Mr.  PHIIBIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  am 
always  .sorry  to  di.sagree  with  my 
esteemed  and  very  able  friend,  the 
uentleman  from  Arkansas  !  Mr.  Mills  I, 
and  his  di-.tinuuished  committee.  But 
I  am  unable  to  find  in  the  report  and 
discu.ssion  of  the  pending  bill  any  real 
i-f^a.sons  which  v.ould  prompt  me  to  sup- 
port it. 

To  the  ctmtrary.  in  the  light  of  the 
hi-story  of  this  leuislation  and  the  pre- 
vious commitments  heretofore  made  by 
the  Conpie.ss  to  the  American  people 
revardini,'  the  question  of  excise  taxes, 
there  is  ample  ba.sis  to  oppo.se  this  bill 
and  that  is  what  I  propose  to  do. 

While  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the 
lapidly  crowing  national  debt  which, 
despite  ,^reat  protestations  for  economy 
by  top-level  leaders,  has  risen  by  more 
than  $25  billion  in  about  the  past  6  years. 

Whither  are  we  bound  on  our  sp)€edy 
fliuht  into  the  fi.scal  stratosphere? 
When    will    we    effectually    check    the 
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saturnalia  of  lavish  national  spending 
and  consequent  oppressive  taxing  wliich 
is  not  only  weighing  the  entire  Amer- 
ican people  under  an  oppressive  burden 
of  taxation  but  well  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  free  enterprise,  incen- 
tive institutions. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  voted  to 
cut  large  sums  from  pending  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  it  is  true  that  annually  for 
several  years  past  Congress  has  ma- 
terially cut  down  the  Executive  budget. 

But,  in  fact,  no  real  determined,  co- 
ordinated effort  has  been  made  Jointly  to 
curtail  expenditm-es.  If  an  earnest,  in- 
telligent, vigorous  effort  were  launched, 
clearly  several  billion  additional  could  be 
cut  from  the  budget  without  affecting  a 
single  meritorious,  necessary  service  of 
this  Government.  In  foreign  aid  and  re- 
lated programs  alone,  many  billions  could 
be  saved  without  any  real  impairment 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  in 
this  area,  in  fact  a  general  realinement, 
streamlining,  and  revision  downward 
would  improve  these  programs.  It  would 
strengthen  the  prestige  and  workinc;  effi- 
ciency of  these  programs. 

Cutting  the  debt  and  cutting  taxes  and 
cutting  expenditures  would  give  business. 
and  emplojrment.  and  higher  sociai 
standards,  a  great  and  unprecedented 
impetus  that  would  greatly  expand  the 
dynamically  developing  foi-^ard  surse 
and  growth  of  the  American  economy. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  which  continues  cer- 
tain mischievous  nuisance  taxes  for  an- 
other year  cannot  be  justified  on  any  dis- 
coverable basis.  Certainly  these  wartime 
levies  could  never  be  justified  after  the 
Congress  already  enacted  laws  which 
would  terminate  these  onerous  taxes  on 
July  1,  1960.  which  this  measure  now 
proix)ses  to  cancel. 

These  nuisance  taxes  strike  hardest  at 
the  pockets  of  the  poor  and  lower  income 
groups.  Everyone,  every  family  needs  a 
telephone  today;  everyone,  virtually 
every  family  needs  a  car  today,  or  needs 
to  travel,  or  needs  other  products  or 
services  upon  which  these  nuisance 
taxes  are  levied  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment. 

It  Is  high  time  that  Congress  repealed 
these  vexatious,  burdensome  temporary 
taxes.  They  are  unnecessary  in  this  day 
and  age.  They  con.stitute  an  unfair,  un- 
just levy  upon  ordinary  people  for  some 
very  essential  things  of  life.  We  have 
become  a  tax-ridden  people  at  every 
level.  Let  us  not  continue  but  let  us  get 
rid  of  some  of  these  tax  burdens.  This 
bill  is  a  good  place  to  start.  We  should 
repeal  these  taxes  now  and  follow  up 
this  action  by  a  complete  revamping  of 
the  Federal  tax  structure  which  will  be 
designed  to  eliminate  all  unfair,  excessive 
forms  of  taxation. 

Such  action  would  help  every  taxpayer 
in  the  country.  It  would  help  small 
business  and  all  free  enterprise  units.  It 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  incentives 
and  aspirations  of  our  people.  It  would 
promote  greater  and  broader  national 
prosperity. 

Wartime  nuisance  taxes  should  have 
been  repealed  long  ago.  TTiey  must  be 
repealed  now  if  Congress  is  to  keep  its 
word  with  the  American  people. 


I  think  this  bill  should  be  reconsidered 
and  amended  to  meet  the  objections  I 
have  raised,  and  if  the  House  does  not 
vote  for  this  result  now,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  any  tax  relief,  whatsoever, 
will  be  provided  by  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year 
when  the  House  was  considering  legisla- 
tion for  an  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.  I  voted  against  the  bill  and  stated 
at  the  time  that  I  did  so  in  personal 
protest  against  the  program  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility which  was  being  sponsored 
by  the  Democratic  congressional  leader- 
.ship  and  committees,  who  insisted  on 
supporting  spending  bills  to  the  tune  of 
billions  of  dollars  beyond  the  Federal 
revenue. 

Thanks  to  the  Republican  leadership 
that  called  for  action  against  the  budget- 
busting  and  thanks  likewise  to  the  un- 
willingness of  President  Eisenhower  to 
accept  and  sign  such  budget-busting 
bills,  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Con- 
gress had  a  pretty  good  record. 

Up  to  this  point  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  86th  Congress.  Republicans  have 
continued  to  hold  the  hne,  thanks  to  the 
support  of  the  conservative  memt)ers  of 
the  other  party.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  we  are  threatened  with  spending 
bills  which  would  mean  that  in  fiscal 
1961  the  anticipated  Federal  surplus 
would  be  dissipated.  The  majority 
leader  says  that  we  must  stay  on  perhaps 
until  October  in  order  to  get  through 
some  of  these  new  spending  programs. 

I  fully  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  that  brought  out  H.R.  12381 
to  the  floor  today,  is  not  a  spender.  He 
is  seeking  by  this  legislation  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  as  it  is 
set  forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act.  However,  in  the  same 
bill  the  committee  has  provided  imder  a 
closed  rule  to  extend  for  1  year  the  ex- 
isting corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  the 
same  with  certain  excise  taxes.  The 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, or  certainly  most  of  them,  are  not 
budget -busters  and  I  recognize,  they  are 
doing  the  right  thing  as  far  as  they  per- 
sonally are  concerned.  They  want  to  see 
the  national  debt  reduced.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  actually  what  they  will  ac- 
complish is  to  provide  the  ways  and 
means  for  more  spending  programs  such 
as  are  supported  by  the  Democratic  pro- 
gressives or  liberals  or  whatever  such 
Members  choose  to  call  themselves. 

As  for  me.  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill 
as  I  did  the  debt  limit  last  year.    Again 

1  do  this  in  protest  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon] 
himself,  who  on  June  30,  1959,  presented 
a  tabulation  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  the  decline  in  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  between  1939  and  1959  due  to 
Inflation.  This  tabulation  showed  that 
in  only  2  out  of  20  years  did  the  value 
of  the  dollar  increase,  namely,  in  1949 
and  1955. 

I  mention  this  because  these  are  the 

2  years  which  followed  the  only  two  Re- 
publican Congresses  since  1932.   In  other 


words,  on  accotmt  of  Republican  fiscal 
responsibility  in  those  two  Congresses 
and  the  programs  they  enacted,  infla- 
tion was  not  only  stopped  but  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  the  wages  and  savings 
of  the  workers  of  this  country  increased 
in  value.  That  is  the  kind  of  situation 
which  is  made  impossible  by  increased 
debt  limits  and  big  Government  spend- 
ing. 

If  it  were  possible  to  earmark  the  in- 
crease in  revenue  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury brought  about  by  the  extension  of 
taxes  in  H.R.  12381  so  that  it  would  have 
to  go  to  reduce  the  national  debt,  I  would 
cheerfully  vote  for  it.  I  want  to  sea  the 
debt  reduced,  but  I  cannot  support  in- 
creased taxes  when  the  leadership  of 
Congress  diverts  that  revenue  into  in- 
creased spending. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  respect  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  would 
like  in  all  conscience  to  vote  for  this 
bill,  I  am  unable  to  do  so  and  again  must 
earmark  my  vote  as  a  protest  against 
policies  of  the  Democratic  leadership  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  ASHLETY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  legislation  to  extend 
the  excise  tax  on  certain  commodities 
and  the  corporate  tax  rate  has  been  in- 
cluded in  legislation  to  extend  the  tem- 
porary debt  limit  in  a  bill  reported  under 
a  rule  which  permits  no  amendments. 
Many  Members  of  this  bexiy  thus  find  it 
impossible  to  vote  against  extension  of 
one  or  more  excise  taxes  without  voting 
against  the  entire  bill.  This  was  the 
reason,  of  course,  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  voted  against  the  rule 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  a  result  of  congressional  action 
taken  last  year,  many  taxpayers  have 
justifiably  anticipated  a  reduction  in  the 
excise  tax  on  passenger  transportation 
from  10  percent  to  5  percent  and  the 
expiration  of  the  10-percent  excise  tax 
on  general  telephone  service.  These 
taxes,  which,  in  effect,  are  nothing  but 
sales  taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  ultimate 
consumer  or  purchaser,  as  the  case  may 
be,  were  put  into  effect  in  wartime  to 
raise  necessary  revenue  and  to  curtail 
consumer  demand  on  scarce  commodi- 
ties. They  were  considered  as  emer- 
gency measures  and  they  have  been 
carried  forward  on  a  year-to-year  basis 
since  that  time.  I  beheve  the  reduction 
or  abolishment  of  these  excise  taxes  is 
long  overdue,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  even  if  such 
action  would  necessarily  result  in  the  loss 
of  revenue  to  'Jie  Federal  Government. 
I  share  the  view  of  many  who  believe 
that  any  revenue  loss  could  and  should 
be  compensated  by  closing  existing  loop- 
holes in  our  income  tax  structure  and  by 
eliminating  the  tax  favoritism  presently 
enjoyed  by  a  number  of  privileged  in- 
terests. 

The  fact  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  we  have  a  bill  before  us  which  must 
either  be  approved  or  voted  down.  To 
vote  against  it  would  be  to  vot«  for  a  net 
loss  in  revenue  of  nearly  $4  billion — a 
vote  which  could  hardly  be  construed  as 
reflecting  fiscal  responsibility. 

A  constituent  has  supplied  the  follow- 
ing poetic  contribution  as  reflective  of 
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current    taxpayer    sentiment    which    I 
think  we  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind: 

There's  tax  when  I  phone  and  a  tax  when 

I  wire 
There  s  a  tax  on  my  heat,  and  my  fireplace 

fire. 
There's   tax  on   my  lights  and   a  tax  on  my 

books 
And    if   I  would   fish,   there's  a   tax  on  my 

hooks. 
There's  a  tax  on  my  hat  and  a  tax  on  each 

shoe. 
There  s  a  tax  on  my  shirt  and  other  things, 

too. 
There's  a  tax  on  the  oil  I  rub  on  my  hair 
And  a  tax  on  the  toothpaste  I  xise  with  such 

care. 
I  am  taxed  if  I  gargle,  and  if  I  get  ill 
I'm  taxed  if  I  swallow  a  capsule  or  pill. 
I'm  taxed   when   I   plan   and   taxed    when    I 

talk 
And  a  tax  on  my  sex  makes  me  taxed  when 

I  walk. 
They  tax  all  the  money  I  earn.  bee.  or  win. 
Then   tax   me  aplenty  for  blowing  it  in. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  last 
year  Congress  took  action  to  terminate 
the  wartime  emergency  excise  tax  on 
telephone  calls  on  June  30  of  this  year. 
The  action  was  taken  in  response  to 
substantial  expressions  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  the  people  we  represent  and  it 
reflected  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  tax  when  originally  introduced  was 
a  temporai'y  emergency  wartime  meas- 
ure. In  prior  years  the  tax  had  been 
continued  from  year  to  year.  Last  year 
it  was  our  decision  to  terminate  this  tax 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Having  taken  that  action  last  year,  how 
dan  we  now  possibly  repudiate  it  this 
year  without  any  explanation  at  all? 
Was  that  action  then  just  a  gesture? 
Were  we  just  trying  to  kid  the  public 
or  do  we  intend  to  keep  faith  with  our 
commitments? 

I  for  one  believe  that  the  telephone 
tax  should  be  removed  and.  what  is  even 
more  important,  I  believe  that  Congress 
should  not  lightly  give  its  commitments 
but  when  it  does  should  live  up  to  them. 
Incidentally,  in  this  regard  I  know  that 
I  speak  for  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  32d  Congressional 
District  because  last  month  I  had  the 
honor  to  circulate  a  questionnaire  to 
some  55,000  constituents  of  mine  and  76 
percent  of  those  replying  indicated  that 
they  opposed  any  extension  of  the 
present  Federal  tax  on  telephone  calls 
beyond  June  30  of  this  year. 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  legislation  before  u.s  continues  the 
tax  for  another  year.  I  voted  against 
the  rule  that  called  up  this  bill  because 
I  believe  that  the  bill  should  not  include 
the  telephone  tax  and  I  believe  that  the 
committee  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  telephone  tax,  rather 
than  be  precluded,  as^  we  are  under  this 
rule,  from  having  any  vote  on  the  tele- 
phone tax  at  all. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  debate  a  motion 
will  be  offered  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with 
instructions  to  delete  the  reference  to 
the  telephone  tax.  If  such  a  motion  is 
made  I  will  gladly  support  it.  In  fact, 
I  am  prepared  myself  to  offer  such  a 
motion,  although,  imder  the  rules  of  the 


Houie,  Members  on  the  minority  side 
of  tl  e  aisle  have  a  prior  right  to  recog- 
nition on  such  a  motion.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  a  motion  is  offered  on  the 
othe  •  side  of  the  aisle  to  recommit  the 
bill  H'ithout  instructions  I  am  prepared 
to  support  that  motion  as  well,  even 
though  I  believe  that  instructions  to 
elim  nate  the  telephone  tax  should  be 
inch  ded.  In  any  case,  we  would  have 
a  goxi  chance  of  getting  this  tax  elimi- 
nate! by  sending  the  bill  back  to  com- 
mitt;e. 

If  the  motion  to  recommit  should  fail 
then  I  suppose  that  there  is  little  that 
any  of  us  can  do.  under  this  kind  of  a 
gag- rule  situation,  except  to  support  the 


bill, 
for 


and 
tax 
If 


born 


Ju}ie  S 


Certainly   we   recognize   the   need 
revenue   and    the    rcQuirement.s   of 


fiscal  responsibility  dictate,  that  a  sub- 
stan  ial  part  of  the  funds  piovided  iii 
this  bill  are  needed  for  the  proper  op- 
eration of  the  Government.  However,  if 
it  sliould  become  necessary  to  .Mipp(v.  i 
the  Jill  for  these  reasons.  I  wish  it  fully 
und(  rstood  that  I  do  so  only  in  the  in- 
terei  ts  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  .still 
with  a  strong  protest  against  the  action 
of  tlie  committee  in  making  it  inipo.'^.'^i- 
ble  or  us  to  bring  to  a  clear-cut  vote 
the  Jecision  to  renege  on  oui  promi.se  of 
a  year  ago  to  eliminate  the  temporary 
telephone  tax  this  month.  Under  these 
circumstances  one  might  well  iK'^k.  Ju^t 
how  temporary  is  "temporary?  " 

M-.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  tiie 
American  people  have  been  lookin;,' 
hop<  fully  to  Congress  for  .some  rf  lief  in 
the  tax  burdens  that  have  a  wartime 
origin,  but  which  we  are  still  canyinu' 
on  o  ir  statutes  as  emergency  taxes.  We 
can  understand  the  problem  facnv-r  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  its  proj- 
ect c  f  revising  the  individual  income  tax- 
rate; ;.  and  closing  the  loopholes  thai 
exist  in  our  present  tax  structure.  Ad- 
mitt?dly,  it  is  a  hi^jhly  technical  and 
comi)lex  job.  and  I.  for  one,  accept  the 
sincere  statement  of  the  able  chairman 
that  there  has  noc  been  time  available 
in  t  lis  Congress  to  complete  a  restudy 


revi.'^ion  of  the  Crovernment's  ma  joi- 
st ructure. 
we  vote  against  H.R.  12381.  in  the 


inteiest  of  reducing  .some  of  tlie  war- 


exci.se  taxes,  we  are  subject  to  a 


char?e  of  irrespoasibility  in  regard  to 
tax  revenues  that  would  better  ensure 
a  su  plus  in  our  fiscal  account  for  1961 
Muc  1  as  I  desire  a  budget  surplus  for 
1961  in  order  to  reduce  materially  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt.  I  do  btlieve 
that,  by  its  action  on  the  Tax  Rate  Ex- 
tension Act  of  1959,  Congress  did  trive 
the  American  public  the  assurance  that 
the  ?xci.se  tax  on  telephone  u.se,  auto- 
mobile purchases,  and  auto  acce.ssory 
pure  lases  and  transportation  would  be 
reduced  at  the  beginning  of  fiscal  j'car 
1961 
tion 


Instead  of  agreeing  with  this  ac- 
3f  Congress  last  year,  the  adminis- 
ti-ati on  has  taken  the  course  of  insisting 
on  additional  postal  rates  and  additional 
saso  ine  taxes,  in  order  to  add  to  our 
revenues,  rather  than  to  work  for  the 
removal  of  excise  taxes  still  carried  on 
from  the  days  of  wartime  emergency. 

I  i.ould  prefer  that  each  of  these  ex- 
cise  axes  would  be  taken  up  individuaJ- 


ly.  and  that  we  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  them  in  that  way. 

I  would  not  vote  to  reduce  the  excise 
taxes  on  beer,  liquor  and  wine,  as  I  be- 
lieve such  things  to  be  luxuries.  I  do  not 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  transporta- 
tion and  telephone  taxes,  and  theiefore 
I  must  vote  auainst  the  bill  as  presented. 

Last  year,  recoenizing  the  realities  of 
our  financial  plii:ht.  I  voted  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  temporary  debt  limit  of  SIO 
billion  over  and  above  the  permanent 
debt  limit  of  S'J85  billion.  I  would  vote 
in  favor  now  of  extending,  for  1  year,  the 
temporary  debt  Imiit  of  $8  billion,  were 
It  before  us  a.s  an  individual  i.ssue.  Bui 
bfxau.se  of  the  maneuver  to  include  all 
the.-^p  controversial  tax  extensions  in  one 
uill.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  unit. 

Tins  IS  to  explain  why  I  cho.se  to  vote 
.luaintl  the  ';a^;  rule  which  brouuht  this 
matter  to  Hou.se  consideration,  and  why 
I  cannot  support  the  bill  itself.  In  doinu 
iliis.  howevr.  I  most  certainly  recoe- 
iii/.e  the  diflicult  po.sition  in  which  the 
Ctunmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  finds  it- 
.self  ill  it.>  ariempt  to  pre.scrve  the  pros- 
pcit  of  a  .surplus  fi.scal  condition  at  the 
end  of  tlie  fi.scal  year  of   1961. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Cliairman.  in  the 
consideration  of  HR.  12381.  it  is  diflicult 
for  me  to  vote  at'ain.st  this  measure 
.^pon.'-ored  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  lis  outstanding  and  distin- 
••uished  chaiiman,  the  Honorable  Wii.- 
i.tR  D  Mills 

Last  vear  i  \o;ed  auaiiL^L  the  tempo- 
ral v  increase  in  the  statutory  debt  limit 
for  the  reason  that  the  administration 
could  reduce  its  .spendint;  to  the  extent 
of  the  increa.se.  Tiie  .same  situation 
noA-  exi.sts.  Nearly  the  full  amount 
could  be  sa\ed  by  proix"!  unification  of 
t'ii'  armed  sei'vicfs.  More  .savings  could 
be  made  by  eliminating  the  waste  and 
extravagance  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
L'lam.  In  addition,  if  the  high  interest 
rate  policy  t>f  ti^e  administration  were 
lever.'^ed,  no  extt  n.sion  would  be  neces- 
.^ary. 

Becau.se  I  feel  that  ll:e  administra- 
tion should  be  compelled  to  effectively 
unify  the  aimed  service.s  and  becau.se  it 
may  do  .so  if  this  measure  is  defeated. 
I  expect  to  oppo.se  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  12381  also  con- 
tinues in  effect  the  exci.se  taxes  imix)sed 
during  wartime  on  telephone  service, 
transportation  of  per.sons.  and  in  other 
area.s.  which  I  believe  constitute  a  bur- 
den on  business  as  well  as  the  consumer 

With  all  due  it.spect  to  Ciiairman 
MiiLs  and  his  excellent  committee.  I 
feel  I  must  vote  against  this  measure  as 
not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  economy 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  there  is  any  excise  tax  that  can- 
not be  supported  by  sound  legislative 
rca.soning  and  justified  by  morality  it 
is  that  imposed  on  communications  and 
transportation.  There  was  necessity 
and  there  was  justification  when  we  were 
at  war.  No  one  in  tho.se  grim  war  years 
complained  of  the  sacrifices  entailed. 
The  wartime  excise  tax  served  the  double 
purpose  of  adding  to  our  viar  dollars  and 
of  discouraging  civilian  overburdening 
of  the  wires  and  the  rails  so  es.sential  to 
the  war  effort. 
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With  the  end  of  hostilities  the  excise 
tax,  certainly  that  on  telephone  calls, 
immediately  should  have  been  lifted. 
The  telephone  in  the  modern  world  and 
in  the  way  of  life  we  follow  is  a  necessity. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  telephone 
users  are  httle  men  and  little  women, 
composing  ordinary  families  who  run 
their  households  on  tight  budgets.  To 
further  burden  them  with  an  excise  tax 
on  their  telephone  calls  in  r>eacetime  has 
seemed  to  me  downright  unfair.  I  have 
said  so  many  times  on  this  floor  and 
elsewhere.  I  have  said  so  in  many  let- 
ters I  have  written  my  constituents. 

What  is  the  situation  in  which  I  find 
myself  today.  We  have  before  us  a 
package  bill.  It  carries  some  $4  billion 
in  taxes,  revenues  without  which  our 
Government  cannot  function.  It  also 
provides  for  the  raising  of  the  debt  ceil- 
ing in  order  that  our  Nation  can  be 
spared  the  ignominy  of  bankruptcy  and 
not  paying  our  debts  as  contracted.  In 
this  package  bill — a  very  small  part  of 
the  bill — is  the  item  of  the  excise  tax  on 
communications  and  transportation. 
Under  an  open  rule  we  could  have  elim- 
inated by  amendment  the  excise  tax  on 
telephones,  which  was  relatively  small  in 
dollar  measure  and  retained  the  parts  of 
the  bill  that  were  necessary  and  which 
would  bring  to  the  Federal  Treasury  the 
money  needed  for  the  functioning  of  our 
Government. 

It  was  clearly  developed  in  the  debate 
preceding  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that 
the  only  way  open  to  tho.se  of  us  who 
were  committed  to  an  elimination  of  the 
excise  tax  on  telephones  was  to  vote 
against  the  rule.  I  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  inile  Had  the  closed 
rule  been  defeated,  the  way  would  have 
been  clear  for  the  adoption  of  an  open 
rule,  under  which  an  amendment  would 
be  in  order  to  strike  the  telephone  tax. 

In  fairness  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  has  the  hard  job  of 
writing  tax  legislation,  and  nobody  wants 
to  be  taxed  if  he  can  avoid,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  reason  eiven  for 
retaining  the  Federal  telephone  tax  was 
that  State  governments  were  preparing 
to  pick  it  up  so  that  the  taxpayers  would 
still  have  the  burden  to  carry.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  am  sure 
has  the  deep  respect  and  confidence  of 
every  Member  in  this  body.  Certainly 
there  is  not  a  harder  workins  group  of 
American  public  servants  or  private  citi- 
zens anywhere  in  the  country  The 
workload  is  terrific,  and  I  wonder  how 
the  members  of  the  committee  are  able  to 
carry  the  workload,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  matter  of  the 
excise  tax  on  commimications  and  trans- 
portation I  have  felt  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Congress  that  it  is  so  unfair 
in  its  very  nature  that  in  my  own  evalu- 
ation I  could  accept  as  valid  no  excuse  for 
Its  continuance  I  have  so  voted  on 
every  occasion  jjiven  me  I  .so  voted 
earlier  today  in  voting  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  closed  inle. 

As  to  the  bill  now  before  us  and  upon 
which  we  soon  shall  be  voting  I  doubt 
very  much  if  a  single  Member  of  this 
body  would  cast  his  vote  in  opposition  if 


that  Member  knew  that  his  vote  would 
be  decisive.  Regardless  of  my  stitxig 
objection  to  an  excise  tax  I  believe  to  be 
most  unfair  and  unjustified.  I  have  too 
keen  a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  to 
throw  away  $4  billion  of  needed  revenue 
and  to  invite  financial  chaos  by  voting 
"No"  on  the  only  tax  measure  upon 
which  under  the  circumstances  existing 
we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  If  there  are  no 
further  requests  for  time,  under  the  rule 
the  bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill 
except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Are  there  any  committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  no  committee 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Riley.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  report^^d  that  that  Committee, 
having:  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
•  H.R.  12381'  to  increase  for  1-year  pe- 
riod the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
.section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain 
exci.se-tax  rates,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 550  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  Hou.se. 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engro.ssment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
thiid  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
po.sed  to  the  bill? 

Mr  MASON.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
it.s  present  form. 

1  he  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  M.\soN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H.R  12381  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri '  there  were — ayes  67.  noes  24. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  223,  nays  174,  not  voting  35, 
as  follows : 

I  Roll  No.  125! 
YEAS — 223 


Addonizio 

Koran  d 

Mot>.s 

Albert 

Ford 

Mumma 

Alger 

Fountain 

Murphy 

Allen 

Frazler 

Murray 

Anfuso 

Frellnghuy.sen 

Natcher 

Arends 

Gallagher 

Nelsen 

-\8hley 

Gary 

Nix 

Asplnall 

Oathlngs 

Norblad 

Auchlncloss 

Glenn 

Norrell 

Avery 

Goodell 

O'Brien,  ni 

Ay  res 

Granahan 

OBrten.N.Y. 

Baker 

Green.  Pa 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Baldwin 

Grlffln 

OHara.  Mich. 

Barr 

Griffiths 

Oliver 

Barr>' 

Ha  gen 

Ostertag 

Bass,  N.H. 

Halleck 

Perkins 

Bass,  Tenn 

Hardy 

Pinion 

Bates 

Harrlt. 

Plrnle 

Baumhart 

Hurrlsoii 

Porter 

Becker 

Healey 

Price 

Beckworth 

Hubert 

Quigley 

Belcher 

Herlong 

Rains 

Bennett.  Mirh 

Hess 

Ray 

Berr>- 

Hoeveu 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Betts 

Holland 

Rees,  Kans. 

Blatnlk 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Boggs 

Horan 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Boland 

Hosmer 

Rlehlman 

Boiling 

Ikard 

Riley 

Bolton 

Inouyp 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Bosch 

Ii-wln 

Rivers.  S.C 

Brademas 

Jennings 

Roberts 

Broolu.  Te.x 

.lohnson,  Colo. 

Rodlno 

Broomfleld 

Johnson.  'Wi'-. 

Rogers.  Tev 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Rooney 

Brown,  Mo. 

Judd 

Roosevelt 

Brown,  Ohio 

Karsten 

Rostenkowski 

Broyhlll 

Ka.-tenmp!'  r 

Sautangelo 

Budge 

Kotii 

Saund 

Burke.  Ky. 

Kellv 

Schenck 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Keogh 

Schneebeli 

Br\'nes,  Wi- 

Kilbuin 

Selden 

Cahlll 

Kllday 

Sheppard 

Cannon 

King.  Cahf . 

Sisk 

Cederberg 

King,  tJtah 

Smith,  Mis.- 

Celier 

Kirwan 

Smith,  Va. 

Chenowetli 

Kluczynski 

Spence 

Chlperfield 

Knox 

Springer 

Coffin 

Lafore 

Stratton 

Cohelnn 

Laird 

Stubblefield 

Cooley 

Langen 

Sullivan 

Curtin 

Latta 

Taber 

Curtis.  M;ib~ 

Lesinski 

Teague.  Calif. 

Curti.s,  Mu. 

libonati 

Teller 

Dartdario 

Lind.'-ay 

Thompson.  N  J 

Daniels 

Loser 

Thornbeny 

Dnvis.  Trnii 

McCormack 

Toll 

Daw.con 

McCulloch 

Trimble 

Delaney 

McDowell 

Tuck 

Derounii.  i; 

McFrtll 

UdaU 

Dingell 

Mclntlre 

UUman 

Dixon 

Machrowicz 

Vanlk 

Dooley 

Mack 

Van  Peit 

Downing 

Mahon 

Vin.son 

Dovie 

Mallllard 

Watnwright 

Dul.^ki 

Marshall 

Wallhauscr 

Dwyer 

Matthews 

•Walter 

Fdmoudson 

M..y 

Watts 

KlUott,  Ala. 

Meader 

West  lard 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Merrow 

Wldnall 

Fallon 

Millikpn 

Wolf 

Pascrll 

Mills 

Yates 

FeiKhaii 

Mitchell 

Zelenko 

Flood 

Mouagaii 

Foley 

Moorhe:»d 
NAYS-  174 

Abbitt 

Breeding 

Di\  s  G.i. 

Abernethv 

Brewster 

Dent 

Alexander 

Brock 

Denton 

Andersen, 

Brooks.  La. 

Derwm.-ki 

Minn. 

Burke.  Mas.-^ 

Devlne 

Anderson. 

Burleson 

Diggs 

Mont. 

Casey 

Donohuo 

Andrews 

Chamberlain 

Dorn.N.Y 

Ash  more 

Chclf 

Dorn.  S  C. 

Bailey 

Church 

Dowdy 

Barden, 

Clark 

Everett 

Baring 

Coad 

Fenton 

Barrett 

Collier 

)";no 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Colmer 

F:shpr 

Bentley 

Conte 

Flynn 

Blitch 

Cook 

Fjgarty 

Bonner 

CorXyett. 

Forrester 

Bow 

Cramer 

Frledel 

Bowles 

Cunningham 

FvUton 

Bray 

Dag  le 

Gurm;'.;a 
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June  S 


Oavln 

George 

Glalmo 

Grain 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

CSro&s 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hargis 

Harmon 

Ha>s 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hies  land 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hoffman.  Mich 

Hogan 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kilgore 

Kltchln 

Kowalskl 

Kyi 

Landrum 


Lane 

Lennon 

Levering 

Lipscomb 

McQlnley 

McGovern 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Madden 

M,\gnuson 

M£u>on 

Mcver 

Michel 

Miller,  Clem 

Minshall 

Moeller 

M^ntoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morri.e.  N 

Moulder 

Multer 

O'Konskl 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pfost 

Philbin 

Poa!':e 

Poff 

Preston 

Prolcop 

Pucinski 

Qule 

Randall 

Roblson 


Me.\ 


Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  llass. 

Rouab 

Rutherford 

Saylor 

Scherer 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Short 

Slices 

Slier 

Si:i:pson 

Slark 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Kans. 

Staggers 

Teague.  Tex 

Thoina.s 

Thompson.  Tex 

Thomson.  Wyo 

Tollelsou 

ITtt 

Van  Zaudt 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Wh.tten 

Wier 

WUUs 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young 

Youngt-r 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING^  35 


Adair 

Alford 

Boykin 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Canfleld 

Carnahan 

Durham 

Evins 

Parbstein 

Flynt 

Gilbert 


Halpern 

Kasem 

Lankford 

McDonough 

Martin 

Metcalf 

Miller. 

Geor^^e  P. 
Miller.  NY. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Pilcher 


Powell 
Rabaut 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
St.  George 
Scott 
Steed 
Taylor 
Thomp.scin. 
We  is 
Williams 
W  Instead 
Withrow 


La 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The    Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  bill: 

Mrs.  W^eis  for,  with  Mr.  Rabaiit  against. 

Mr    Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Winstead  against. 

Mr.  Carnahan  for,  with  Mr.  Withrow 
against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams against. 

Mr   Canfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Burdlck  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mrs  St.  George 

Mr.  Rhodes  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  McDonough. 

Mr  Boykin  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Messrs.  CLARK,  O'NEILL.  FENTON. 
GAVIN,  PELLY,  SLACK.  POGARTY. 
and  KARTH  changed  their  vote  from 
'yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina, 
BARR,  and  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania 
changed  their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEA\'E  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  desir- 
ing to  do  so  may  extend  their  remarks 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  the  bill  just 
pa.ssed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  their  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRi)GRAM    FOR   TODAY    AND   BAL- 
ANCE OP  THE  WEEK 


Mr 


una  iimous 


for 
to 


Tie 
the 


she 


Indana? 
T  lere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  the 
of  the  week,  if  he  can  «-;ivc  u.'" 
information. 

r.  McCORMACK.     The  next  biil  in 

r  is  H.R.  12049,  which  will  be  brou.yht 

ortly,  amending  the  National  Aero- 

ics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  Wf 

proceed   with   that   until  finished: 

is  not  finished  today,  tomorrow.     I 

informed  that  the  President  today 

sigr^ed   the   military   authorization   bill. 

that  enables  the  military  construc- 

appropriation   bill   for    1961    to   be 

ght  up  tomorrow  after  H.R.   12049 

(^ispo.sed  of.     There  is  one  bill  here, 

4815,  on  the  program,  but  I  prefer 

to  state  definitely  at  this  time  ju.<L 

action  might  be  taken  on  that, 
r.  HALLECK.     I  thank  the  genlle- 
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HALLECK.    Mr.    Speaker,  I   ask 
consent  to  address  the  House 
minute. 

SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


HARRIS.     Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
leman  yield? 

r.  HALLECK.     I  jield  lu  the  -enlle- 

I  from  Arkansa.s. 

.  HARRIS.     Is  there  any  possibility 

the  other  legislation,  the  two  bills 

rrod  to.  could  be  concluded  and  get 

tjhe  latter  bill  you  mentioned  on  to- 

moilrow? 

McCOR\L\CK.     Oh,  I  cannot  .sec 

a  p(lssibility — i  never  like  to  use  the  word 

possibility" — but  I  would  say  there  is 

probability   that  H.R.  4815  could 

be  reached  tomorrow. 

HARRIS.     That  would  mean  if  it 
ought  up  during  this  week,  it  would 
?  to  be  on  Piiday? 
r.   McCORMACK.     If   it    is  broui^ht 
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up. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     That  is  what  I  .say 
\  r.  McCORMACK.     Yes 
U.  r.  HARRIS.     I  understar.d  the 
tlenian's  problem 


cn- 


lONAL         AERONAUTICS         .^ND 
SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 


BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  :icuse  Resolution  542  and  ask  for  its 
imir  cdiate  consideration. 

Tie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
low: : 

Rt solved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  -louse  resolve  itself  Into  the  C<iminittee 
of  tie  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unicn  for  the  con.slderation  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1204! »)  to  amend  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
posed. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  e:;ceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  X)ntrolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mimrlty  member  of  the  Comjnittee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Artronautica,  the  bill  shall  b«  read 
for  smendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  tl  le  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  ijor  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  ri.'se 


Is    there    objection 
the  gentleman  from 


and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  surli 
ameudmeuta  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  lus 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  ainendraeiit.s  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervcnir.g  m-'tion 
e.xcept   one   motion   to   recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
olution, as  its  reading  shows,  makes  in 
order  the  con-sidei-ation  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12049,  to  amend  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  resolution  provides  for 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  of  general  de- 
bate. I  am  uwaie  that  there  is  con- 
troversy over  certain  sections  of  the  bill 
il.-elf,  particularly  I  refer  to  the  patent 
section.  But.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
.^crious  controvLisy  ovtr  the  rule,  so  I 
rc-jcrve  the  balance  of  my  time  and  now 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  BidceI. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yii'ld  my- 
self sucli  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  except  for  the  very  tech- 
nical patent  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  know 
of  no  iful  objection  to  its  enactment. 
Wo  arc  mfurmcd  that  it  will  cau.se  no 
increase  in  the  budgetary  requiri'ment;; 
for  this  agency. 

I  now  yield  10  mmuies  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HoF^•M.^^•l. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigj-.n.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.«k  unanimous  consent  to 
.speak  out  of  order  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tmd  my  remark.^;. 

The  SPEAKER, 
to  tlie  request  of 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spe.;ker,  we  are  all  aware  that  unfavor- 
able new.^paper  publicity  has  been  giv- 
en to  Members  of  the  House  during  the 
pa^.t  lew  days.  Many  letters  have  come 
to  my  office  criticizing  us  for  the  way  m 
which  ta.\  dollars  have  been  spent  by 
Mtnibeis.  We  have  had  from  the  well 
of  the  House  one  statement,  from  tlie 
genileaian  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Fly.ntI, 
concerning  the  way  in  which  some  of 
those  ta.K  dollars  have  been  spent.  It  is 
po.ssibIe,  it  is  probable,  that  what  I  have 
to  say  will  not  interest  you,  but  maybe 
it  wiil,  because  your  own  reputation  with 
your  people  at  home  may  be  affected. 

We  all  know  very  well  that  there  are 
.■^oine  newspapers  and  some  columnists 
always  interested  in  throwing  mud  in  our 
direct ;oi.  and  the  more  excu.se  we  give 
them  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  justify  our 
actions.  No  one  can  object  to  state- 
ment.s  m  the  press  when  they  are  true. 
It  is  well  that  the  press  should  ride  herd 
on  public  officials.  We  know  from  the 
press,  at  least  it  ha,s  been  charged  m  the 
press,  that  quite  large  sums  have  been 
spent  by  Members  of  Congress  on  com- 
mittee investigations,  and  it  is  alleged 
without  justification.  The  jieople  cer- 
tainly have  the  right  to  know  how 
where,  and  why.  The  money  spent  is 
theirs,  not  oui-s. 

The  Govcnmient  is 
large  number  of  people. 
Members  of  Congress, 
both  organizations  we  will  find  some  Ln- 
efSciency.  Sometimes,  in  the  Govern- 
ment at  least,  we  find  some  crookedness, 
some  downright  violation  of  the  law.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  about  time  we  give 
the  folks  back  home  some  explanation  of 


composed  of  a 
There  are  many 
Of    course,    in 
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what  we  are  doing  and  how  and  why  we 
are  spending  ftmds.  I  noticed  in  the 
paper  that  the  leadership  was  going  to 
be  appealed  to  to  tell  us  something  about 
that.  We  should  know  without  asking 
anyone. 

But  our  spending  of  tax  dollars  is  not 
the  only  way  in  which  we  get  into  dis- 
repute. Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
what  happened  yesterday  at  a  subcom- 
mittee hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  The  full  commit- 
tee has  all  of  $1  million  to  make  investi- 
gations and  subcommittees  have  made 
some  very  instructing  and  helpful  investi- 
gations. Although  it  has  been  said  that 
the  mvestigations  are  nonpartisan,  that 
statement  has  been  denied,  is  denied,  and 
will  be  denied.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  have  been  on  that  committee 
ever  since  January  1935  and,  under  Dem- 
ocrat chairmen,  especially  Jack  Coch- 
ran and  Mr.  Manasco,  it  held  productive, 
nonpartisan  hearings,  but.  in  my  judg- 
ment at  the  present  time,  at  least  one  of 
its  subcommittees  is  engaged  in  what 
might  by  some  be  termed  "political 
activities."  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  about  that.  If  you  thmk  the  issue 
is  not  political,  read  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Congressional  Record,  volume  98,  part 
11,  pages  A4853-A4857. 

Daily  Congressional  Record,  April  28, 
1960.  pages  A3621-A3622. 

Daily  Congressional  Record.  May  31. 
1960.  page  A4608. 

Congressional  Record.  May  19,  1960, 
pages  10721-10722. 

Again  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  2.  1960,  page  11781. 

Of  course,  most  of  the  staff  of  at  least 
one  of  the  subcommittees  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Government-own- 
ership boys  or  former  Interior  Depart- 
ment officials  or  employees  and  you  can 
see  what  they  want  done  and  are  doing. 

Here  is  what  happened.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank  Board  were  required 
to  come  up  and  tell  us  about  the  seizure 
of  the  Long  Beach  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  California.  That  goes  away 
back.  I  think  it  goes  back  10  or  12 
years.  The  House  had  it  up  at  least 
twice  and  the  Issues  have  been  in  the 
courts  time  and  again.  The  committee 
had  a  special  subcommittee  investigat- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Board.  A 
special  committee,  the  Smith  commit- 
tee, passed  on  it  later  on.  There  were 
hearings  In  1950  and  1951  covering  some- 
thing like  2,000  pages.  No  report  was 
ever  filed.    But  it  is  up  again. 

Yesterday  the  three  Board  members 
were  called  before  the  subcommittee 
after  three  Congressmen  had  testified. 
Because  of  what  occuiTcd,  permit  me  to 
read  something  about  each,  as  well  as 
to  tell  you  something  of  Donald  B. 
MacGuineas,  who  wished  to  make  a 
statement  but  was  told  by  Chairman 
Moss  to  sit  down.    I  read : 

Biographical  Notes  on  Auert  J.  Robertson. 

Chaikman,     Federal     Home     Loan     Bank 

Board,   Washington.   D.C. 

When  Albert  J.  Robertson,  of  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  became  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  on  September  14,  1956.  he 
resigned  from  his  position  as  As.slstant  Poet- 


master  General  for  Finance,  an  oflBce  he  hftd 
held  since  March   17,  1953. 

Mr.  Robertson,  a  native  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  Is  66  years  of  age.  He  was  formerly 
senior  vice  president  and  dlrect<M"  of  the 
lowa-Des  Moines  National  Bank,  Des  Moines, 
and  a  director  of  the  Jefferson  State  Bank, 
Jefferson,  Iowa,  and  of  the  Poweshiek  County 
National  Bank,  Orinnell,  Iowa. 

In  World  War  I  from  Its  start,  Mr.  Robert- 
son served  as  a  first  lieutenant,  Infantry, 
with  the  88th  and  T7th  Divisions  in  the  AKF. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  been  active  In  a  variety 
of  community  affairs  Including  social  agency 
boards,  cultural  organizations,  civic  groups, 
hospital,  and  church  governing  boards.  He 
was  general  chairman  of  the  Des  Moines 
Community  Chest  Campaign  In  1937  and 
subsequently  president  of  the  community 
chest  for  3  years. 

He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Mlnnebota  in  the  class  of  1915.  He  Is  a  di- 
rector of  the  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital,  Des 
Moines;  trustee  of  the  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  trustee  of  St.  Katharine's 
School.  Davenport,  Iowa;  a  former  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  Good  Govern- 
ment Aiisoclatlon  of  Des  Moines;  and  a  former 
regional  director  of  the  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
Division. 

Mrs  Robertson  Is  the  former  Miss  Persls 
Weaver  They  have  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Robertson  resides  with  his  wife  at  2500  Q 
Street    NW.,  Washington,   DC. 


Biographical  Notes  on  Ira  Dixon,  Member, 
Fedfral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

When  Ira  Dixon,  of  Kentland,  Ind.,  became 
a  member  of  the  Board  September  1,  1954, 
he  resigned  his  position  as  chief  clerk  of 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, an  office  he  had  held  since  1962.  As 
chief  clerk,  he  assisted  that  committee 
which,  among  other  responsibilities,  handles 
all  national  legislation  relating  to  housing, 
home  financing  and  the  activities  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  cooperative 
banks. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  reappointed  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  by  President  Elsen- 
hower on  May  13,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  May  21,  1956.  His  new  term  ex- 
tends to  June  30,  1962. 

Mr.  Dixon  practiced  general  law  la  Kent- 
land.  Ind  .  where  he  has  served  as  Newton 
County  attorney  and  prosecutor.  He  Is  a 
former  postmaster,  newspai>er  publisher  and 
proprietor  of  an  Instirance  agency  in  that 
city. 

For  6  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Kent- 
land  School  Board.  Active  In  political  af- 
fairs in  Indiana,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Republican  committee  for  10  years. 
He  was  one  of  a  three-man  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  Indiana  House 
of  Representatives  to  recodify  the  election 
laws  of  that   State. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  past  president  of  the  Kent- 
land  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Rotary 
Club  there.  He  Is  affiliated  with  the 
Methodist  church,  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  EUigles. 

Born  In  Iroquois  County,  111.,  In  1890,  he 
attended  the  University  of  DUnols.  He  was 
married  to  Cecil  Thompson  In  1913.  They 
have  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  Wash- 
ini^ton  residence  Is  at  120  C  Street  NE. 

WiiLMM  J.  Hvli.ahan.  Member.  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Washington, 
DC 

Mr.  Hnllahan  was  born  In  Corning,  N.Y., 
July  5.  1917.  He  attended  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  that  city,  was 
graduated  from  Syracuse  University  with  a 
degree  of  B.S.  In  1938,  and  subeequently 
received  his  LLB.  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law  School  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1941. 


During  World  War  II  Mr.  Hallahan 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1941  until 
the  fall  of  1945  and  held  the  rank  of  major 
when  he  left  the  service. 

He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  January  3,  1946,  and 
served  as  clerk  and  counsel  for  that  com- 
mittee from  that  date  to  August  1955  when 
he  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  In  1952  he 
participated  In  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  held  In  Mexico  City,  and  In 
October  1957  was  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Building  Societies  and 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  In  Stuttgart, 
Germany. 

Mr.  Hallahan  was  married  to  Julia  H. 
McMahon.  of  Ccw-nlng,  N.Y.,  In  1942.  They 
have  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  Their  family 
home  Is  in  Montgomery  County,  Md. 


Biography  of  Donald  B.  MacGthneas,  De- 
partment OF  Justice,  Chief,  General 
Litigation  Section,  Civil  Division 

Born  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  1908. 

Educated  In  the  public  schools  of  Oak 
Park,  111.  Received  degree  bachelor  of  phi- 
losophy from  University  of  Chicago  In  1929. 

Elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Received  doc- 
tor of  Jurisprudence  from  University  of  Chi- 
cago In  1931.  Elected  to  Order  of  the  Coif 
( honorary  legal  society ) . 

Admitted  to  Illinois  bar  In  1931  and  en- 
gaged In  general  private  practice  In  Chicago 
from  1931  to  1934. 

Joined  legal  staff  of  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  in  1934. 

Member  of  legal  staff  of  Department  of 
Agriculttire.  1936-42. 

Became  trial  attorney  In  ClvU  Division, 
Department  of  Justice,  1942. 

Became  Chief  of  General  Litigation,  sec- 
tion of  ClvU  Division,  In  1967. 

Has  been  responsible  for  representing  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In  litigation 
with  the  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  since  1950. 

The  three  Republican  Congressmen 
who  testified  are  interested  in  the  issue 
as  well  as  three  Democrat  Members — 
from  California,  Mr.  Doyle,  who  testi- 
fied; Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  who  is  on  the  com- 
mittee; Mr.  King,  who  has  recently 
spoken  in  the  House.  The  activities  of 
that  Long  Beach  association  were  and 
are  being  carried  on  in  the  congressional 
district  of  one  of  the  RepubUcans  who 
apF>eared  yesterday  as  a  witness. 

The  members  of  the  Bank  Board  came 
up.  They  heard  the  Congressmen  tes- 
tify. I  think  we  might  indulge  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  Board  members  are 
decent,  respectable,  honest  individuals. 
We  might  start  with  that  assumption. 
The  Board  refused  for  certain  reasons 
to  testify.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
read  a  statement  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  refusal.  They  seized  the  loan  as- 
sociation as  imder  the  statute,  as  the 
committee  admitted,  they  had  the  right 
to  do.  Under  the  statute  they  called  a 
hearing  for  the  27th  of  June,  only  20 
days  frwn  the  day  of  the  committee 
hearing.  The  Attorney  Greneral  and  the 
Justice  Department  seem  to  take  the 
position  that  a  committee  of  Ctmgress 
should  not  anticipate  those  hearings 
which  are  quasl-judlclal  and  subject  to 
court  review.  On  the  27th  of  June 
the  Board  will  hold  a  hearing  and  de- 
cide whether  a  conservator  or  receiver 
should    be    appointed    and    it    may    be 
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whether  the  Board  was  justified  in  seiz- 
ing the  association  as  provided  in  (2) 
of  section  <d)  of  section  1464  of  12  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

After  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
had  appeared  before  us  and  given  his 
testimony,  this  occun-ed,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing now  from  the  official  stenographer's 
transcript  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
said: 

This  concludes  the  formal  statement  of 
the  Board. 

His  conclusion  was  that  they  would 
not  testify  at  that  time.  They  had  taken 
the  position  they  would  go  along  with 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
on  the  right  to  hold  a  hearing  of  their 
own  and  not  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee and  disclose  the  evidence  or  give 
.a  statement  of  what  the  evidence  was 
going  to  be  at  the  June  27  adminis- 
trative hearing  previously  scheduled. 
Then  Mr.  Moss  said,  and  he  is  talking  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  now: 

Mr.  Chairman.  let  me  moke  It  very  clear 
that  I  am  most  appreciative  of  your  In- 
structions to  a  committee  of  the  Congress. 
I  think  it  Is  as  arrogant  and  presumptuous 
as  the  Instructions  I  ordinarily  hear  from 
the  agencies  who  seek  privilege  as  a  means 
of  cloaking  their  activities. 

I  think  It  now  has  been  pretty  well  estab- 
lished that  your  appearance  here  today  is 
but  a  sham.,  to  serve  notice  that  you  will  not 
give  testimony. 

They  had  given  notice  that  they  would 
not  until  after  the  27th  of  June.  I 
continue : 

Well,  I  don't  accept  yom-  citations  as  being 
in  point  or  valid  or  being  correctly  applied. 
Thla  Issue  as  to  the  people  s  right  to  know 
Is  as  old  as  the  Government  and  the  Morse 
subcommittee  has  been  holding  hearings 
since  1&55  on  that  Issue. 

I  have  had  5  years  as  chairman  of  another 
committee,  which  has  spent  tremendous  time 
examining  Into  these  most  arrogant  and 
shocking  and  un-American  claims  of  privi- 
lege— 

Let  me  tell  you  right  there  as  to  those 
claims  of  privilege.  One  of  them  came 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  backed  by  the  written  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  several  pre- 
vious Attorneys  General.  Was  the  claim 
of  privilege  as  advanced  by  the  President 
and  the  Attorney  General  im- American? 

I  continue  to  read — 

privilege  beyond  the  reach  of  any  power,  and 
that  privilege  is  so  highly  Inconsistent  with 
democracy  as  to  hardly  require  answer. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  about  our  use 
of  money.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
way  we  conduct  hearings.  After  that 
statement  was  made,  Mr.  MacGuineas, 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  holding  a 
rather  high  position  in  that  Department, 
rose  and  said.  "I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement."  The  chaiiman  of  the  com- 
mittee said,  "Sit  down."  and  he  did  not 
say  it  in  any  kindly,  courteous  voice. 
That  is  the  third  man  sitting  with  the 
committee,  two  of  them  witnesses,  that 
I  have  heard  told  to  sit  down.  A  couple 
of  others  were  told  to  quit  talking  and 
to  sit  down.  One  was  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Murray  Snyder.  A  former  newsr>aper- 
man  and  as  deferential  and  courteous  a 
man  as  I  ever  saw  or  heard.    The  other 
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ws,s  the  attorney  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

What  I  am  trying  to  ask  is.  How  long 
will  the  House  continue  to  pass  over 
w:  thout  notice  the  use  by  Congressmen 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  appropriated  to 
committees  for  investigations  and  used 
so  netimes  on  what  might  be  termed  "ir- 
re  evant  issues." 

How  long  will  the  House  continue  to 
permit  congressional  committees  and 
m?mbers  of  committees  to  incur  the  dis- 
approval and  the  ill  will  of  the  people 
bick  home  by  activities  which  are  not. 
le  ,  us  say,  to  te  mild  about  it,  courteous. 
H3W  long  will  we  continue  to  be  rude  to 
ci  izens  forced  to  appear  before  commit- 
ters, remembering?,  as  we  mu.'^t,  that  a 
.''CDtion  of  the  press,  some  reporters,  are 
dedicated  to  the  practice  of  not  only 
exposing  but  throwiiig  mud  at  tlie  Con- 
giess  as  a  whole  and  at  its  individual 
M  embers. 

In  my  judgment,  we  ."Jhould  mend  our 
wiys,  our  committees  should  adhere 
stictly  not  only  to  rules  of  law — at  loa.st 
those  which  presume  the  citizen  to  be 
inaocent  and  certainly  at  least  to  rule.s 
of  courtesy  and  common  decency  when 
wii  call  before  us  high-rankins  individ- 
uj  Is  in  the  e.xccutive  department  or  John 
D)e,  the  man  who  pays  our  bills  and 
w  lose  servants  we  are. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michipan  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOIXING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELDl  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tl(man  from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  is 
net  on  the  floor  at  this  time  to  answer 
the  remarks  that  have  just  been  made 
bj)  the  previous  speaker.  As  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee,  therefore.  I  feel  it 
is  up  to  me  to  place  this  matter  before 
th2  House  in  its  proper  light. 

VIr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sjeaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
juit  one  question? 

Vlr.  HOLIFIELD.     No,  I  will  not  yield. 

Vfr.  HOFFMAN*of  Michigan.  Will  you 
nc  t  yield  to  let  me  say 

VIr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  will  not  yield  to 
th?  gentleman — he  has  had  his  5  min- 
ut?s. 

^r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michijzan.  All 
YV-  ht,  then,  we  will  have  a  quorum  to 
hear  you. 

dr.  HOLIFIELD.     That  is  all  right. 

CALL    OF    THE    HOUSE 

^r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
th  ;re  is  no  quorum.  I  am  telling  you 
noiv.  I  told  you  I  was  coming  here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  already  made  a  point  of 
no  quorum. 

At.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  will 
renew  it,  if  necessary. 

'Tie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
mi,de  the  point  of  order  of  no  quorum, 
an  3  he  should  not  try  to  speak  in  that 
tinie. 


The  Chair  will  count.  1  After  count- 
ing. 1     A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  cannot 
recognize  the  gentleman  because  a  point 
of  order  of  no  quorum  has  been  made, 
and  the  Chair  announced  that  there  was 
no  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
nani.'^s: 

iRoll  No.  ]2C\ 

Adair  Criof:-.  Or  y  M'lri-.-oii 

Alford  Hi:i)(m  AfcUidPr 

.^shlpv  Hubert  Ptlcher 

B.u'.ey  ,l.tck«on  Powell 

B.irtien  Jir.-.eii  Rub<.;.i 

H.iumhirt  Kase:n  Rhoflrs   P.i 

n'-nnctt.  Ml.  h     Kluc/vnski  St  GeorKi- 

Broomflr!d  Landriuu  Scott 

BroAii.  M.  Lankfci.'-d  Shelley 

Bu(  k:.  V  McDciin'it^h  Steed 

H'lrdrk  MrD<>wp!l  Taylor 

Cannt'Iri  McMillan  ThoiJipsoii.  I  .1 

Ciiruah.iii  M.ichrowi(  ,-  W.ilU  r 

D.iA-^uu  M  iitni  Wels 

D;t'-s  M<«rr:i;f  William 

nu:h.ani  M:i:»  r  W  list.- ici 

F;irb.steiii  ("u-uigcP  Wuli.'t-W 

F;v!:t  M:!!pr.  N  Y 

(ii.hert  .Muiri.s.  Okl.i 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  375  Membor.s  have  an.^wered  to 
their  name.';,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimuu.s  con.sent,  further  pro- 
ceedin^is  under  the  call  were  di.spen.sed 
With. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Mentleman  from 
California  I  Mr   HomfieldI. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker.  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  HoiLse  to  know  that 
I  am  not  addicted  to  making  quorum 
calls.  I  did  not  make  this  call.  In  the 
18  year.s  I  have  been  here  I  think  I  have 
called  for  a  quorum  le.ss  than  three 
times,  and  then  for  legitimate  purposes. 

Certain  remarks  were  made  in  the 
Hou.se  about  the  actions  of  the  special 
.subcommittee  which  was  appointed  by 
Chairman  D.^.wson  to  investigate  the 
Lon;:;  Bcarh  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
A.s.sociation.  In  1946  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  seized  this  institution 
in  a  prcemptory  manner  and  ran  Its  as- 
.sets  down  from  $26  million  to  $13  million 
in  19  months. 

As  the  result  of  the  F^'deral  court 
order  and  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Smith  select  committee  in  1948  the  in- 
.'-tiliiticn  was  returned  to  its  owners  in  a 
50  percent  depleted  condition  from  $26 
million  to  $13  millions.  In  the  inter- 
vening 12  yeais  this  institution,  under 
its  ori'unal  mana'Temcnt,  built  it.sclf  up 
to  a  $96  million  i'.istituticn. 

This  year  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  examiners.  44  in  number,  as 
I  understand  it,  walked  in  at  the  close  of 
bu.sine.ss  on  Friday.  April  22,  and  seized 
the  institution  again.  In  the  interven- 
ing time  they  have  run  its  assets  down 
£"45  million.  They  set  an  administrative 
hearing  for  June  27.  By  the  time  that 
administrative  hearing  comes  about,  tins 
in-stitution,    a    $96    million    community 
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Federal  sa\ing  and  loan  as.sociaiion,  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  gentlemen  from  California  (Mr. 
Utt,  Mr.  HosMER.  Mr.  Doyle,  Mr.  KingI  . 
and  I.  the  Speaker  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  whose  district  adjoins  the  Long 
Beach  District  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  HosmerI.  requested, 
among  others,  that  this  hearing  be  held. 
Yesterday  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and 
said  they  would  cooperate,  of  course. 
with  the  subcommittee  in  its  lieanng, 
and  then  Lmmediately  claimed  t .\ecuii\e 
privilege  and  said  they  wouJd  not  testify 
on  the  hmited  area  of  our  subconmnttee 
investigation.  The  subcommittee  inves- 
tigation was  to  find  out  why  tiie  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  dech<:ed  an  emer- 
gency and  seized  Xlw^  .^^overeign  institu- 
tion without  givuig  orders  to  cea.se  and 
desist  to  its  board  of  directors,  without 
giving  any  kind  of  formal  complaint. 
and  Without  giving  this  insuiutiun  tlie 
right  to  appear  before  a  court  and  pro- 
tect Itself  before  seizure,  as  was  provided 
for  m  the  1954  amendment  of  tlie  Hous- 
mg  Act.  That  act  wa.s  Kiwnsored  by  tiie 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Mc- 
Donovgh  I  from  the  Republican  side  of 
the  Hou.se,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Multer!,  and  others  on  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

In  the  1954  amendment,  provision  was 
made  when  an  institution  that  was  sol- 
vent was  going  to  be  seii'ed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  people 
who  were  running  the  insliluiion  should 
first  be  given  a  formal  notice  of  what 
they  were  douig  that  was  claimed  to  be 
wrong.  Then  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  answer  tins  and  were  to  oe  allowed  to 
have  a  hearing  before  tlie  drastic  act  of 
taking  over  and  killing  an  institution  in 
a  community  look  place,  and  then  were 
to  be  given  an  administrative  heannc 

When  this  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  claimed  executive  privilege  on  tlic 
limited  area  of  why  did  they  u.se  the 
cmer^iency  provision  which  Cont;ies.s  put 
111  the  1954  act  as  an  emeri^ency,  when  m 
the  opinion  of  many  people  no  emcr- 
ticncy  existed,  in  place  of  usiuk  the  pro- 
vision that  was  put  in  the  act  wliich 
would  allow  the  institution  to  uo  before 
a  Federal  court  and  protect  itself  atiamst 
.seizure  and  destruction,  the  subcommit- 
tee did  not  seek  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  seizure.  They  merely  wanted  to 
know  why  the  Board  used  this  drastic 
procedure  in  place  of  a  procedure  they 
could  have  u.sed  which  would  have  pre- 
served this  $96  million  mutually  owned 
savinj^s  and  loan  institution  in  the  city 
of  Long  Beach. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  !:en- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  Meld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  sprinping  to  my  defense,  as 
It  were.  However.  I  should  like  to  a.^sure 
him  and  assure  my  coUearue,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hoffman), 
that  I  am  not  the  slightest  bit  disturbed 
by  the  remarks  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  1 .  I  place 
no  great  value  on  either  his  opinions  or 
his  views.    I  am  perfectly  competent  to 
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deal  with  this  matter  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, where  this  properly  came  in  com- 
mittee business,  and  I  intend  within  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  deal  with  it  at  that 
point,  whether  or  not  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  pleased  or  displeased. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  uentleman's  views,  and  I  share  his 
views.  I  want  this  House  to  know  that 
at  all  times  this  .subcommittee  will  op- 
erate under  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
that  the  witnesses  before  us  will  receive 
the  courtesies  to  which  they  arc  entitled. 
no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Wallh.avsfr  1. 

Mr  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  a  meirber  of  the  select  committee 
under  Chairman  Moss.  I  want  to  say. 
to  keep  the  record  straight,  that  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  stood  on  priv- 
ilege, the  judicial  privilese.  and  is  pro- 
ceeding under  tlie  ."Statute.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  hearing 
on  June  27.  at  which  it  will  present  its 
case.  The  membei-s  of  the  Board  did 
not  '^av  they  would  not  cooperate 
V.  ith  the  Congress.  They  said,  on  the 
con' :  .ly.  th?t  they  would  cooperate  with 
the  Ccncie.'^.s.  The  only  question  is  as  to 
the  timing  of  this  committee  hearing 
bemi;  held  prior  to  June  27.  I  would  like 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  .«;o  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  their 
po.<u:on  in  the  matter,  that,  after  much 
re.search  on  their  part  and  careful  con- 
sideiatio:!,  they  prepared  a  lengthy 
st.itement,  with  citations,  which  seems  to 
me  to  justify  the  fact  that  they  could  not 
testify  as  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia !  Mr.  Younger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hap- 
pt  11  tj  be  a  party  to  this  case  that  my 
collea;;ue.  the  tientleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, mentions.  In  the  invcstitJation 
before.  I  was  a  manager  of  a  Federal 
savinjzs  and  loan  institution  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  attorney  for  Mr.  Holifield's 
committee  came  into  our  institution 
while  I  was  away  in  the  East.  He  took 
all  my  personal  corre.spondence  and  ev- 
erything else  that  was  in  the  office  in  re- 
tard to  my  correspondence  with  the 
then  head  of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
.•-ystem.  I  later  found  out,  he  did  not 
even  have  subpena  power.  I  was  ordered 
down  to  Los  Ant;eles  for  a  hearing  before 
the  committee.  I  along  with  oflBcers  of 
other  savings  and  loans  was  sued,  and 
It  was  a  great  compliment  to  me,  indeed, 
for  $36  million.  That  ca.'-e  out  there  is 
what  is  known  in  California  as  the  full 
employment  for  lawyers.  It  has  been 
in  the  courts  ever  since  1946.  I  imagine 
the  legal  fees  so  far  have  run  well  into 
a  half-million  dollars.  I  would  say  from 
all  of  my  experience,  and  if  you  will 
take  my  word  for  it,  this  case  should  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  It  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  Board  before,  except  that 
the  Administrator  system  was  changed 
and  a  three-man  Board  substituted.    Mr. 


Adams  was  one  of  the  new  t)oard  mem- 
bers from  New  Jersey,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  said  that  they  ought  to 
return  the  institution  to  the  present 
management.  Since  then.  Mr.  Adams 
has  become  president  of  the  Federal 
home  loan  bank  at  San  Fiancisco  who 
has  been  supers  ising  this  institution  thai 
has  refused  every  item  of  supervision. 
Mr.  Adams  now  says  that  one  of  the 
greatest  mistakes  he  ever  made  wa:* 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  returned 
this  institution  to  its  former  manaee- 
ment.  which  is  the  present  management. 
I  would  say  to  the  Members,  this  case 
lias  been  batted  around  long  enough.  I 
think  we  should  leave  it  where  it  belongs, 
m  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  let  them,  with  their  supervisory 
powers,  and  the  courts  settle  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
ju.'^t  one  quesiion ' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  On  that 
occasion,  was  there  an  attempt  to  induce 
the  Ftc'.eial  Government,  the  Congress 
ratlur,  to  auiee  to  a  $4  millicu  settie- 
moit? 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  There  was  not  only 
one  agreement  at  that  time  but  there 
was  an  attempt  at  several  times.  There 
was  an  attempt  at  one  time  where  they 
tried  to  get  the  board  of  San  Francisco 
Home  Loan  Bank  to  agree  to  a  settle- 
ment of  that  kind.  It  was  because  the 
institutions  in  the  bay  area  filed  a  re- 
strainini^  order  against  the  board  of  the 
San  Francisco  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
which  caused  the  manager  of  the  institu- 
tion in  question  to  file  this  $36  million 
suit  against  all  of  us. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Recent- 
ly, someone  said  yesterday,  there  has 
been  .some  sort  of  run  on  the  bank.  Does 
the  gentleman  know  anything  about  tlie 
mailing  out  of  32,000  copies  of  a  speech 
that  was  recently  made  here  on  this 
subject.' 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  No;  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  do 
not  know  anything  about  It?     I  do. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  They  are  paying  off 
everybody.  Everybody  is  insured  and 
they  are  going  to  get  their  money. 
Everything  will  work  out  satisfactorily. 
It  is  not  a  question  which  ought  to  be 
taken  up  in  Congress. 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.syl- 
\  ania  1  Mr.  Fulton  1 . 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we 
return  to  the  Space  Act.  for.  after  all. 
we  are  considering  the  rule  which  pro- 
vides for  taking  up  the  space  bill  H.R. 
12049.  amending  the  national  aeronau- 
tics bill. 

Tills  bill  has  been  introduced  in  re- 
sponse to  the  message  of  the  President 
on  January  14,  1960,  that  he  wanted  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Agency 
streamlined  in  its  operation.  This  is. 
overall,  a  noncontroversial  bill  except  in 
one  respect,  the  provision  having  to  do 
with  patents. 

You  will  And  after  looking  at  Ihe  rec- 
ord that  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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the  gentleman  fi*om  Louisiana  [liir. 
Brooks]  ,  the  gentleman  from  liiassachu- 
setts  [Mr.  McCorxack],  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  and 
myself  and  senior  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  well  as  all  but  four  members 
of  the  (XMnmittee.  approved  this  biU  as 
well  as  the  report  which  accompanies  it. 
Space  is  not  a  very  controversial  sub- 
ject, because  there  are  no  politics  as  yet 
in  sp>ace  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
determine. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  is  to  make 
the  organic  act,  *he  Space  Act  of  1958. 
work  more  smoothly.  The  principal  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  bill  is  to  streamline 
the  organization,  management,  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Nation's  nonmilitary 
space  activities  and  to  fix  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  spsice  agency  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress.  Likewise,  the 
bill  provides  the  division  of  military  ac- 
tivities in  space  and  civilian  activities  in 
space.  It  aJso  gives  to  the  President  the 
sole  responsibility  to  assign  the  develop- 
ment of  new  launch  vehicles  according 
to  whether  they  are  intended  for  civilian 
use  or  defense. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems, the  act  established  a  scheme  of 
organization  of  considerable  complexity. 
First,  section  201(e)  of  the  act  of  1958 
imposes  upon  the  President  an  unusual 
degree  of  personal  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping this  "comprehensive"  space 
program  and  of  surveying  its  opei-ations 
in  detail.  Second,  the  act  established  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Sp>ace  Council 
and  gave  it  the  sole  function  of  advising 
the  President  with  respect  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  statutory  duties.  Third, 
it  made  provision  for  a  Civilian-Military 
Liaison  Committee,  which  was  given  no 
other  duty  than  providing  a  channel  of 
advice  and  consultation  between  NASA 
and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  President  has  become  convinced 
by  the  experience  of  the  20  months  since 
NASA  was  established  that  the  act  needs 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  place  responsi- 
bility directly  and  unequivocally  in  one 
agency.  NASA,  for  planning  and  man- 
aging a  national  program  of  nonmilitary 
space  activities.     This  requires,  first  of 
all,  elimination  of  those  provisions  which 
reflect  the  concept  of  a  single  program 
embracing  military  as  well  as  nonmili- 
tary space  activities.    In  actual  practice, 
a  single  civil-military  program  does  not 
exist  and  is  in  fact  unattainable;  and 
the  statutory  concept  of  such  a  program 
has  caused  confusion.    The  military  uti- 
lization of  space,  and  the  research  and 
development  effort  directed  toward  that 
end.  are  integral  parts  of  the  total  de- 
fense   program    of   the   United   States. 
Space  projects  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense are  undei-taken  only  to  meet  mili- 
taiT  requirements.     The  EJepartment  of 
Defense  has  ample  authority  outside  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment  work   on   space-related    weapons 
systems  and  to  utilize  space  for  defense 
purposes:  and  nothing  in  the  act  should 
derogate  from  that  authority. 

The  President  is  also  convinced  that 
it  is  no  longer  desirable  to  retain  in  the 
act  those  provisions  which  impose  duties 
of  planning  and  detailed  .surveying  upon 
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the  President.  We  have  come  to  the 
end  of  a  transitional  period  during 
responsibilities  for  a  broad  range 
i^ctivities  were  being  shifted  to  NASA 
the  Department  of  Defense  and 
's  capabilities  for  discharging 
responsibilities  were  being  devel- 
Prom  now  on  it  should  be  made 
that  NASA,  like  the  Department 
I|>efense  in  the  military  field,  is  re- 
in the  first  instance  for  the 
and  execution  of  its  own 
,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  au- 
thority and  direction  of  the  President. 
With  the  repeal  of  the  statutory 
of  Presidential  duties,  the 
onal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 
be  abolished,  since  its  only  func- 
is  to  advise  the  President  in  the 
ormance  of  those  duties.  The  re- 
would  not,  however,  affect  another 
of  the  act  which  provides  that 
Administrator  of  NASA  and  the  Sec- 
etary  of  Defense  may  refer  to  the  Pre^- 
ider  t  for  decision  those  matters  con- 
cening  their  respective  areas  of  respon- 
sibiity  on  which  they  are  unable  to 
rea(  h  agreement.  This  provision  should 
be  r  stained  in  the  law. 

T  le  Civilian-Military  Liaison  Com- 
mit ee  should  also  be  eliminated.  The 
Stat  Jte  should  go  no  further  than  requir- 
ing that  NASA  and  the  Department  of 
Defi^nse  advise,  consult,  and  keep  each 
oth<r  fully  informed  with  respect  to 
?paqe  activities  within  their  respective 
it  should  not  prescribe  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

the  act  should  contain  safe- 
guards against  undesirable  duplication 
by  '^ASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  developing  the  major  tools  of 
spate  exploration.  Although  a  civilian 
spat  e  exploration  program  is  clearly  dis- 
tingiishable  from  the  mihtary  utiliza- 
tion of  sr>ace  for  defense  purpo.ses.  both 
\  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
may]  have  similar  or  identical  require- 
ments for  launch  vehicles  used  to  propel 
and  guide  spacecraft  into  orbit  about 
the  earth  or  toward  other  celestial 
bodi?s.  I  propose  that  the  act  be 
ameided  to  provide  that  the  President 
shall  assign  responsibility  for  the  devel- 
nt  of  each  new  launch  vehicle,  re- 
sardless  of  its  intended  use.  to  either 
or  the  Department  of  Defense, 
for  development  of  the 
vehicle  should  in  no  way  determine 
.sibility  for  its  use  in  space  activi- 
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vant  to  conclude  by  .sayinir  I  was 
subcommittee  that  worked  out 
compromi.se  in  the  bill  with  reuard 
r  ventions  and  patents  in  the  space 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  ten- 
n  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Mitchlll  I . 
subcommittee  worked  hard  and 
up  with  a  compromise  which  moves 
from  the  concept  of  the  Govern- 
taking  title  to  inventioiis  that  are 
developed  in  research  and  development 
space  contracts.  So  that  in  certain  in- 
stan<  es  the  Administrator  can  permit  the 
contractor  to  have  those  inventions  if 
are  developed  by  the  contractor  and 
does  not.  in  the  interest  of  public 
.security  or  in  the  interest  of  the  work  of 
particular  Administration.  NASA, 
to  be  kept  by  the  Government. 


We  feel  that  this  is  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  more  extreme  views  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  provisions  on 
patents  and  inventions  which  were  gen- 
erally followed  in  the  1958  Space  Act. 
and  the  views  of  those  who  want  to  go 
the  full  way  to  provide  in  every  instance 
in  space  research  and  development  con- 
tracts that  private  industry  retain  the 
clear  title  to  such  inventions.  We  feel 
that  ours  is  a  well-reasoned  approach. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  NASA 
atiency.  by  the  administration,  and  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee  with  cer- 
tain few  Lxceptions.  Likewise,  the  pro- 
vision has  been  approved  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  level  as  being  workable 
as  far  as  they  can  see.  Likewise,  it  has 
been  approved  by  the  various  patent 
law  as.sociations  of  the  country  and  by 
corporations,  both  large  and  small. 
working  in  the  patent  and  space  field 
It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  (H.R.  12049' 
to  eliminate  the  property  rights  in  inven- 
tions .section  of  the  act.  commonly  called 
the  patents  section. 

In  summary,  the  current  patent  sec- 
tion of  the  act  provides  that  any  inven- 
tion made  under  a  contract  with  NASA 
■shall  be  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
United  States  "  It  further  provides  that 
no  patent  may  be  i.'^sued  to  any  person 
if  the  invention  involved  appears  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  to  have  "sig- 
nificant utility"  for  the  space  program 
unless  the  applicant  swears  under  oath 
that  he  developed  his  invention  without 
aid  from  NASA:  even  then,  the  applicant 
may  be  overridden  by  the  NASA  Admin- 
istrator and  or  compelled  to  find  any 
remedy  due  him  through  comphcated 
appeal  procedures.  Government  rights 
in  inventions  may  be  waived  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  show  that  "the  interest-s 
of  the  United  States  will  be  served 
thereby." 

To  replace  this  section,  it  is  propo.sed 
to  substitute  a  provision  which  would 
place  in  the  Administrator  discretion  for 
acquinnt!  title  to  inventions  produced 
under  NASA  research  contracts  In 
making  his  decision  the  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  "protect  the  public 
interest  and  the  equities  of  the  con- 
tractor. '  He  could,  in  cases  where  the 
contract  provided  for  title  rights  in  the 
Government,  waive  such  rights.  He 
would  have  authority,  through  waiver  or 
amendment,  to  brin*^  prior  contracts  into 
conformance  with  such  new  policies  as 
mitiht  be  promulgated. 

In  all  coses  the  Administrator  would 
be  required  to  secure  at  least  a  royalty- 
free,  irrevocable  license  to  make  or  have 
made  and  to  use  for  governmental  pur- 
po.ses any  inventions  produced  under 
NA;^A  research  contracts.  The  Admin- 
istrator is  further  directed  to  acquire 
ownership  of  the  invention  when  he 
finds  that  the  national  security  or  wel- 
fare will  best  be  served  by  doing  so.  The 
committee  has  added  the.se  provisions  to 
make  sure  that  the  public  interest  is 
.safeguarded. 

Because  of  the  complex  and  technical 
nature  of  this  problem  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  committee  has  made 
an  extensive  examination  of  it.  Forty 
witnesses  were  heard  over  a  period  of 
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weeks  and  numerous  statements  and 
exhibits  were  filed  for  the  subcommit- 
tee's study. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee on  this  section  of  the  bill  are  those 
made  by  the  subcommittee  in  its  report 
of  March  8,  1960,  to  the  chairman.  The 
full  committee  subscribes  to  and  adopts 
the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  The  .so-called  patent  provision — 
.section  305 — of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958  is  tending  to 
complicate  and  retard  the  conduct  of 
the  American  space  program. 

Second.  The  patent  provision  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  should  be  amended  alonr?  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  but  with 
safeguards  added  to  make  doubly  certain 
that  the  proper  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  are  protected. 

Third.  A  statement  of  congressional 
intent  should  be  incorporated  in  the 
legtelative  history  of  the  amendment  in 
order  to  provide  specific  guidelines  for 
its  administration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sufflclent  flexibility  to  avoid  hampering 
of  the  space  program. 

Fourth.  Amendment  of  the  patent 
section  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958  should  be  accom- 
plished at  once,  independently  of  such 
subsequent  legislation  as  may  be  planned 
to  standardize  the  patent  policies  of  all 
Government  agencies.  The  committee 
emphasizes  that  its  decision  is  supported 
by  concrete  evidence  that  the  patent 
provision  of  the  law  is  presently  creat- 
ing difficulties  for  NASA  In  obtaining  the 
research  it  needs  and  wants.  The  prog- 
ress of  America's  space  program  is  too 
vital  to  the  Nations  welfare  to  permit 
this  condition  to  continue.  The  commit- 
tee further  emphasizes  that  the  posi- 
tion it  takes  here  is  broadly  supported 
by  other  agencies  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  by  pri- 
vate industry,  and  by  the  legal  profes- 
sion. 

The  committee's  approach  is  a  mid- 
dle-road approach.  It  does  not  demand 
that  all  inventions  produced  under  space 
research  contracts  inevitably  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States;  it  does 
provide  for  the  vesting  of  title  in  the 
United  States  when  this  is  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  de- 
velop guidelines  which  would  be  useful 
to  the  Administrator  in  determining 
when  he  should  require  title  to  inven- 
tions produced  under  NASA  contracts 
and  when  he  should  not.  Months  have 
been  spent  by  committee  members  and 
staff  in  collaboration  with  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  patent  experts  in  the 
preparation  of  such  guidelines,  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  to  follow.  The  com- 
mittee gave  due  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  to  include  the  state- 
ment in  the  statute  or  make  it  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  act.  Since 
the  former  course  in  all  likelihood  would 
require  the  establishment  of  costly  for- 
mal administrative  procedures — and 
since  it  is  believed  that  the  same  result 
can  be  achieved  by  the  latter  course — 
the  committee  concludes  that  the  state- 


ment properly   belongs   In   this  report 
rather  than  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York   [Mr.  AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  by  H.R.  12049,  marks 
a  new  milestone  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional security  and  progress  in  oiu:  sci- 
entific endeavors. 

First  of  all.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  who.  as 
cliaiiman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Exploration,  was 
responsible  for  the  NASA  Act  of  1958 
and  for  the  creation  of  the  permanent 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. His  services  then  and  his  serv- 
ice now  as  the  first  ranking  member  of 
the  permanent  House  committee  are  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  all  Members  and 
his  wise  counsel  is  heeded  by  all. 

We  are  honored  also  to  have  on  the 
permanent  House  committee  the  former 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
who  is  loved  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  and  who.  together  with  the 
majority  leader,  has  been  a  unifying 
force  in  the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  might  add  that  Speaker  Martin 
confided  in  me  the  thought  that  this  new 
field  of  space  science  may  someday 
brins,'  forth  a  medicine  that  will  enable 
him  to  live  to  200  years  so  that  he  could 
spend  all  of  that  time  in  this  Congress, 
which  he  loves  so  well. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties  if  I 
did  not  tell  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  present  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 
the  Honorable  Ovekton  Brooks  of  Loui- 
siana, has  been  a  tireless.  Indefatigable 
worker  and  a  fair  chairman  in  every 
respect,  and  has  helped  to  bring  ima- 
nimity  on  the  majority  of  problems 
facing  our  committee. 

Now,  in  considering  the  amendments 
to  the  act  of  1958  and  the  amendments 
thereto,  the  committee  acted  as  a  body 
of  men  interested  only  in  the  welfare  and 
security  of  our  country.  There  was 
never  any  partisan  bickering  and  no 
advantage  was  ever  sought  by  either  Re- 
publican or  E>emocratic  members  of  the 
committee. 

We  have  had  only  one  goal  and  that 
Is  to  make  the  United  States  superior  to 
any  other  nation  in  the  field  of  outer 
space  and  in  scientific  and  technological 
development  that  will  help  us  to  keep  the 
free  world  safe  from  communism.  As  a 
great  statesman  of  our  time.  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said 
recently:  "We  are  all  in  this  thing  to- 
gether"; and  I  might  add,  without  advice 
of  counsel,  that  perhaps  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  the  United  States 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  sum- 
mit conference  failed.  I  imderstand  that 
Khrushchev's  belligerent  mood  and  rude 
tactics  in  Paris  made  President  Eisen- 
hower really  mad — so  mad  that  he  has 
now  ordered  every  missile  project,  every 
space  project,  and  everything  on  the 
planning  boards  moved  up  frwn  their 
original  schedules.  This  Is  what  I  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
been  urging  right  along. 


All  members  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  regardless  of 
party  aflOliation,  are  interested  in  mak- 
ing NASA  a  paramount  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment, particularly  in  the  fields  of  ex- 
ploration, investigation,  and  utilization 
of  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

This  new  bill  specifically  provides  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  shall  under- 
take such  activities  in  space  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Provision  is  made  for  close  consulta- 
tion between  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  NASA  and  for  referring  any  differ- 
ences of  opinion  to  the  President  for  ul- 
timate decision.  In  that  way,  we 
shall  have  established  a  clear  and  defi- 
nite division  of  responsibility  whereby 
the  military  asi>ects  of  outer  space  would 
be  handled,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  while  the  peaceful 
aspects  would  remain  the  specific  domain 
of  NASA. 

In  all  honesty,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
consider  it  unfortunate  that  NASA  was 
used  as  a  cover  in  the  recent  U-2  in- 
cident. This  is  a  most  embarrassing  sit- 
uation not  only  for  NASA,  but  for  tlie 
American  people.  NASA  may  have  to  do 
some  explaining  to  the  United  Nations, 
since  one  of  its  principal  functions  is  to 
promote  international  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  outer  space.  As  con- 
gressional adviser  to  the  U.S.  represent- 
ative on  the  United  Nations  Committee 
on  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  I  feel 
that  a  rectification  should  be  made  and 
the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circimi- 
stances  would  be  to  separate  the  military 
aspects  from  the  peaceful  tasks  entrusted 
to  NASA. 

I  have  advised  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter we  must  seriously  consider  in  the  fu- 
ture and  that  such  consideration  be  tm- 
dertaken  In  the  same  nonpartisan  spirit 
in  which  we  approach  all  matters  com- 
ing before  the  committee. 

As  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  It  is  a  good  and 
meritorious  measvu-e.  The  committee 
was  imanimous  on  its  passage  of  the  bill, 
except  for  the  patent  provision  to  which 
there  were  several  dissenting  votes.  Both 
sides  of  the  patent  question  will  be  fully 
discussed  when  the  House  evolves  itself 
into  the  Committee  on  the  Whole.  In  the 
final  analysis,  I  am  ^certain  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people  will  pre- 
vail in  these  deliberations. 

Mr.  DOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12049)  to 
amend  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  sigreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12049,  with 
Mr.  WttLis  In  the  chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  LouisiaiML  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  now  come 
to  the  consideration  of  12049.  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitted  to  this  Congress  a  message 
in  wliich  he  recommended  certain 
changes  in  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958.  That  act,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  written  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Space  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI, 
and,  of  course,  subject  to  certain  amend- 
ments, was  adopted  and  became  law. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
make  amendments  to  that  basic  act. 
These  amendments  are  largely  in  line 
with  the  President's  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January. 
I  want  to  say  that  we  have  carefully  con- 
sidered, that  is,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  for  changes  in  this 
measure.  To  some  extent  we  have 
adopted  them,  and  we  have  added  our 
own  ideas,  and  the  suggestions  are  in- 
corporated in  this  measure  that  is  be- 
fore us  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  the 
committee  has  held  hearings  running 
over  some  600  pages  of  testimony,  which 
is  available  to  the  Members.  In  addition 
to  that,  I  appointed  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Mitchell]  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  of  handling  the  patent 
situation,  because  some  controversy 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  that  respect. 
The  Mitchell  subcommittee  met  last  fall 
during  the  vacation  time  of  this  Con- 
gress. They  met  again  in  January. 
They  rendered  a  report  which  was 
adopted  by  the  full  committee,  and  in 
that  connection  the  record  will  show 
about  1,000  pages  of  testimony  which 
that  committee  took  in  considering  the 
matter.  So,  this  bill  has  been  carefully 
considered  not  only  by  the  full  commit- 
tee but  also  by  the  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  changes  in  the  patent 
sections  of  the  basic  bill. 

There  are  five  fundamental  changes 
in  this  measure  which  I  think  the  House 
'.vill  be  interested  in.  This  bill  elimi- 
nates the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  that  was  set  up  in  the 
original  basic  act  and  now  apparently 
has  served  its  usefulness.  It  was  elimi- 
nated for  this  reason.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  was  made  chair- 
man of  that  particular  Council.  That 
Council  was  staffed  by  members  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  State,  the  Administrator  of 
NASA,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  three  civilian 
members.  It  was  found  that  a  board  of 
such  high  level  was  not  able  to  meet  fre- 
quently enough  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  prc^rram. 

When  the  basic  fundamentals  had 
been  established  it  seemed  it  had  served 
its  usefulness.     Therefore  the  commit- 
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tee  agreed  imanimously  that  the  Space 
Coincil  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
pre  lent  amendment  to  the  bill. 

^o.  2,  we  took,  up  the  m&tter  of  the 
Civ  lian-Military  Liaison  Committee. 
We  decided  that  that  Committee  was  not 
senlng  its  fimdamental  piu-pose  as  in- 
tended by  the  original  basic  act.  That 
Cocimittee,  therefore,  has  been  elimi- 
nat  ed  from  the  terms  of  the  bill. 

»  r.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wil  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  [r.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 
leai  ler. 

a  jr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
ref(  rred  to  the  Space  Council.  That  is 
the  one  on  the  Presidential  level :  is  that 
cor  ect? 

» [I.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  is 
coiTect. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  may  say  that 
the  select  committee  of  which  I  was 
chairman  was  never  particularly  im- 
pre  ised  with  that  Council  as  the  gentle- 
ma  1  from  Louisiana  and  other  members 
of  he  select  committee  know.  We  did 
not  include  it  in  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House.  Provision  for  that  Council 
waj  inserted  in  the  Senate  on  the  rec- 
om:  nendation,  as  I  understand,  of  the 
White  House.  We  know  the  difficulty 
of  Its  operation  from  practical  angles 
anq  the  very  fact  that  tliey  wanted  it 
abolished  confinned  tiie  original  judg- 
ment of  the  select  committee.  That 
judgment  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by 
thej  members  of  the  select  committee, 
botn  Democrats  and  Republicans.  So 
tha ;  in  eliminating  the  Council,  the 
conmittee  is  confonning  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee.  We  looked  into  the  fu- 
turi  and  saw  the  impracticability  of  in- 
clu«  ing  a  Council  of  that  nature  in  the 
bUl 

h.r.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
lea(  er  and  to  affirm  every  word  he  has 
saic .  His  judgment  was  vindicated  in 
this  i-espect.  At  the  time  the  matter 
was  brought  up  we  questioned  whether 
or  r  ot  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  sufficient  time  to  take  care 
of  ;he  chairmanship  of  an  important 
new  and  active  Council  such  as  this 
woi  Id  be.  Time  has  borne  out  the  prem- 
ise hat  the  Council  should  not  be  con- 
tini  ed. 

T  le  bill  also  would  eliminate  the 
Civ:  lian-Military  Liaison  Committee 
whi;h,  according  to  the  testimony.  iia.s 
been  ineffective  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions of  insuring  coordination  between 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA 
We  plan  to  replace  this  by  a  new  Aero- 
nau  ics  and  Astronautics  Coordinatiiig 
Boa  -d,  this  Board  to  be  cochairmaned 
by  Ihe  Deputy  Administrator  of  N.'^S.A 
and  the  Director  of  Defense  Reseaich 
and  Engineering.  That  is  the  second 
chai  ige  we  have  in  the  bill. 

T  le  third  change  in  the  bill  sets  forth 
in  s;rong,  affirmative  langua^^e  the  in- 
tereit  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
space  activities  in  furtherance  of  ihe 
defease  program  of  the  United  States 

The  fourth  change  that  we  have  t(j 
pres  !nt  in  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
for  ndemntflcation  under  certain  cii- 
cum  ;tances  of  contractors  who.  by  vir- 


tue of  a  contract  of  research  they  have 
imder taken  in  the  space  program,  have 
incurred  very  dangerous  liabilities  and 
unusual  hazards  and  therefore  are  not 
able  to  get  insurance.  They  should  be 
entitled  to  some  sort  of  protection. 

This  is  allowed  to  the  employees  of 
the  contractors  under  these  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  to  third  parties  who 
may  be  damaged  by  the  highly  hazard- 
ous status  of  the  work  of  the  contract 
in  the  space  program.  In  no  circum- 
stance, however,  will  payment  be  made 
if  insurance  covers  the  risk  in  question. 

Finally  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the 
patent  provisions.  There  we  provide, 
in  the  rewriting  of  the  patent  section, 
three  fundamental  things  that  I  think 
will  satisfy  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  first  place,  we  provide  that  in 
eveiT  instance  where  a  contract  is  let  for 
space  work  the  Government  would  re- 
tain a  royalty-free  license  to  use  the 
patent  developed  in  the  course  of  that 
conti-act. 

Second.  We  provide  that  people  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  inventor  or 
the  contractor,  should  become  the  owner 
of  a  patent  developed  in  the  course  of 
that  contract  and  that  work. 

Third.  We  provide  that  in  the  ca.se 
where  the  Administrator  of  NASA  finds 
that  the  national  security  or  the  public 
welfare  require  it,  we  might  retain  the 
actual  ownership  of  the  patent  right.s 
in  the  U.S.  Government. 

So.  in  working  out  this  particular  ar- 
rangement, we  have  provided  for  the  in- 
terests of  private  enterprise,  we  make  it 
attractive  for  the  contractor  who  has  a 
space  contract  to  try  to  work  out  efficient 
methods  of  handling  the  contract,  and 
we  try  to  give  him  an  incentive  to  perfect 
these  methods  of  handling  contracts  and 
to  develop  new  devices  which  are  patent- 
able, and  we  make  it  to  his  interest  to 
do  this. 

PollowinK  that,  we  require  that  ui 
eveiy  instance  the  Government  shall 
have  the  right  to  use  those  patent  rights 
without  charge,  royalty  free,  in  an  ir- 
revocable license  retained  by  the  US 
Government. 

We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  cer- 
tain in.'itances  there  may  be  ca.ses  where 
Government  ownership  is  neces.sary;  foi 
instance,  you  might  develop  in  space 
medicine  .some  type  of  medicine  which 
should  be  available  to  everyone  and 
which  should  not  be  patented  and  no  one 
should  exploit  the  public  generally  in 
ca.ses  of  that  sort.  In  that  event  wp  pio- 
vide  that  the  Administrator  of  NASA 
iniiv  take  over  that  property  riuht  and 
make  it  available  free  of  ro.valties  to 
the  public  senerallv  throui4hout  the 
lent^Th  and  breadth  of  the  United  Stages 

Mr.  WIP:R  Mr  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
•entleman  yield? 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Lcuus-ma.  I  yield  to 
my  distinuuished  friend  from  N!inne.<ot'\ 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  Wir:R.  I,v  it  not  true  ll..-!:  undei 
the  terms  of  your  bill  you  oeviaie  from 
the  present  policy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ret^arding  patent  rights? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  No.  On 
the  contrar.v  we  lean  toward  the  major- 
ity view  of  the  departments  of  the 
U  .-V  Gove:  nment.    We  permit  u.se  of  the 


policy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
when  appropriate.  We  follow  the  policy 
of  most  of  the  departments  that  do  this 
type  of  operation  and  sponsor  the  devel- 
opment of  patents  which  may  inure  in 
the  way  of  a  license  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. So  we  actually  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  in  my  judgment,  and  we  help  the 
little  man  by  making  the  patent  available 
to  the  United  States  under  license  and  at 
the  same  time  give  the  incentive  to  go 
to  work  and  work  extra  time  and  off- 
the-job  time  in  order  to  perfect  better 
systems,  better  methods,  and  more  effi- 
cient ways  of  handling  the  contract 
question. 

I  think  it  is  a  fine  thing  the  subcom- 
mittee has  done  to  present  us  a  bill 
which  embodies  so  well  the  principles  of 
private  enterprise.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  gentleman.  This  is  a  private  enter- 
prise bill.  If  you  are  interested  in  the 
little  man  out  here  in  the  hinterland 
who  is  interested  in  building  up  his  busi- 
ness and  who  has  worked  hard  overtime, 
and  who  has  a  Government  contract 
that  he  has  been  working  on  under  the 
space  program,  putting  in  long  hours  and 
using  the  abilities  that  God  gave  him, 
this  bill  permits  him  to  retain  patent 
rights  in  his  business  and  makes  it  r>os- 
sible  for  him  to  continue  the  operations 
of  that  business  indefinitely  as  a  private 
enterprise  establishment. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WIER.  Let  me  a.sk  the  gentleman 
this.  The  gentleman  uses  the  expression 
"majority."  I  do  not  know  to  what  the 
gentleman  refers  to  when  he  says  "ma- 
jority" but  I  do  know  that  you  are  not 
following  the  line,  let  us  say.  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  That  i.s 
true,  we  are  not  following  that.  We  will 
discuss  that  at  length  a  little  later  on. 
I  have  worked  on  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act,  and  I  know  some  of  the  problems 
when  it  was  first  worked  out.  I  worked 
on  it,  but  it  has  not  been  entirely  satis- 
factory and,  certainly,  it  is  not  adapted 
to  the  program  the  NASA  has  before  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
.subcommittee  and  the  full  committee 
carefully  considered  the  provisions  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  and  found  that 
that  applied  to  a  specific  subject  whereas 
the  question  this  committee  is  dealing 
with;  namely,  patents  deals  with  a  gen- 
eral subject?  In  other  words,  going  into 
the  general  subject  of  space:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  we 
are  at  the  threshold  of  the  new  space 
era.  It  is  a  period  of  time  which  is  go- 
ing to  be  filled  with  new  de\elopments. 
new  inventions,  interest  and  excitement 
in  the  future  and  in  the  great  unknown. 
During  this  period  of  time,  we  must  of 
necessity  pioneer  our  way,  blazing  a  trail 
through  the  uncharted  depths  of  space 


as  well  as  new  paths  in  science  and 
technology — fields  which  still  lie  before 
us  undeveloped  in  large  measiu'e. 

While  we  look  to  the  future  with 
eagerness  and  some  excitement,  as  we 
contemplate  in  this  new  world  the  chal- 
lenges of  a  new  frontier  of  knowledge,  I 
am  one  who  believes  even  yet  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  largely  can  meet  that 
challenge.  We  must  cling  to  the  ideals 
of  the  past.  We  must  not  "sell  our 
souls  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  We  must 
stick  by  our  Constitution,  our  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  those  things  which  the  ages 
have  transmitted  to  us  as  our  priceless 
heritage. 

One  of  the  pui-poses  of  the  present  bill 
is  to  guarantee  to  each  and  eveiy  Amer- 
ican the  continued  enjoyment  of  his 
heritage.  Tliis  Nation  was  founded  by 
those  who  believed  in  private  enterprise 
and  private  endeavor.  They  gave  to  us 
a  form  of  government  to  accomplish 
this  and  to  give  to  the  individual  the 
greatest  latitude  and  freedom  for  self- 
government.  In  writing  the  tenns  of 
this  bill,  especially  the  patent  provisions, 
your  committee  took  all  of  these  views 
into  consideration.  In  writing  this  bill, 
your  committee  does  not  intend  to  pre- 
empt the  entire  field  of  space  explora- 
tion, but  we  do  believe  that  private 
enterprise  should  continue  in  the  de- 
velopment of  peaceful  uses  of  space  in 
the  future.  Now,  the  major  portion  of 
the  space  program  is  Government-spon- 
sored and  Government-financed.  In 
tlie  long  run,  the  unfolding  future  may 
show  that  space,  of  necessity,  will  lend 
it.self  to  programs  and  activities  which 
in  the  same  large  measure  may  be 
spon.sored  by  private  enterprise. 

In  this  way,  I  conunend  to  you,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  this  bill.  I  com- 
mend to  you  this  bill  which  envisions  the 
further  use  of  the  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and 
talents  of  our  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
.5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado 1  Mr.  Chenoweth  ] . 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about  the 
patents  provision  of  this  bill.  I  had  the 
.ureat  plea.sure  of  serving  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell I .  I  have  never  served  on  a  commit- 
tee wliich  was  more  enjoyable  to  me  or 
moi-e  profitafcie.  We  spent  an  entire 
week  during  the  recess  of  Congress  hear- 
ing from  the  best  patent  lawyers  of  this 
country  and  anyone  else  who  was  inter- 
ested in  this  subject.  It  was  a  liberal 
education  in  patent  law  for  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, on  the  vei-y  splendid  manner  in 
which  he  conducted  those  hearings.  It 
was  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to  me, 
and  I  am  sure  to  other  MMnbers  of  the 
House,  to  learn  from  his  recent  an- 
nouncement that  he  is  going  to  retire  at 
the  end  of  this  session.  It  will  be  a  great 
loss  to  the  House,  to  his  district,  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  and  the  entire  Nation 
when  he  leaves  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  patents  provision 
of  this  bill  is  very  important  to  those  of 
you  who  wish  to  promote  and  accrferate 


the  development  of  our  space  program, 
and  the  production  of  missiles  and  satel- 
lites. The  present  patent  provision  in 
retarding  our  space  program  and  the 
Administrator  of  NASA  is  requesting  this 
change  in  the  law. 

The  Space  Agency,  NASA,  has  re- 
quested Congress  to  amend  the  present 
law,  which  requires  the  Administrator  to 
take  title  to  all  the  patents  which  result 
from  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts.  The  Government  must 
go  to  these  different  firms  and  concerns 
who  have  the  know-how,  the  experience, 
and  the  capacity  to  do  this  type  of  ex- 
perimental and  research  work.  They 
just  cannot  go  out  on  the  street  and 
pick  up  anyone  who  comes  along;  they 
must  go  to  those  who  have  the  technical 
ability  and  experience  to  properly  do  this 
work.  It  was  made  crystal  clear  to  our 
subcommittee  that  many  of  these  con- 
cerns, large  and  small,  are  not  interested 
in  these  research  contracts  unless  they 
can  have  title  to  inventions  which  may 
result  from  their  research  and  study. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  excellent 
statement.  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
should  move  in  this  patent  and  inven- 
tion field  in  space  toward  private  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  successful  compromise 
and  has  been  almost  uniformly  agreed 
to  as  being  a  very  succes.sful  and  work- 
able one. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

The  patent  policy  adopted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  worked  very 
well. 

Some  members  of  the  committee 
opposed  this  patent  provision,  as  you  will 
see  by  reference  to  the  minority  report 
of  our  committee.  Everyone  has  a  right 
to  his  own  opinion  and  I  respect  the 
opinion  of  four  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  are  opposed  to  this  change 
in  the  patent  provision.  I  think  they  are 
wrong  in  their  attitude,  as  we  will  try 
to  show  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  a  very  eminent  attorney  and 
has  been  a  great  jurist.  Would  he  say 
that  the  bill  conforms  to  the  general 
patent  laws  of  our  country? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Without  any 
question  it  does.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  think  if  we  are  to  presei-ve 
the  patent  system  in  this  country,  so  far 
as  the  space  program  is  concerned,  we 
must  adopt  the  patent  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETTH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SISK.  I,  of  course,  being  one  of 
those  who  signed  the  minority  views, 
cannot  go  along  with  this  provision.  I 
would  ask  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 
Who  is  paying  for  this  research  and  de- 
velopment?        

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  in  some 
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cases  perhaps  the  Oovermnent  pays  the 
entire  amount.  In  other  cases  I  think 
the  Gtoremment  pays  part  of  the  cost 
and  the  contractor  pays  part. 

Mr.  SISK.  Would  my  colleacrue  not 
agree  that  based  on  the  Information  we 
have  on  these  research  and  devel<9- 
ment  contracts  the  Government  is  pay- 
ing practically  100  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  will  assume 
that  the  Govemmmt  is  putting  up  100 
percent  of  the  cost.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  In  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  subo<»nmittee  not  one  single 
esse  could  be  cited  where  it  was  of  any 
advantage  whatever  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  take  title  to  a  patent.  In 
every  case  the  Government  takes  all  it 
will  ever  need  or  all  it  will  ever  use 
when  it  takes  the  irrevocable,  ncm- 
excliisive,  nontransferable,  royalty-free 
license  to  use  the  invention  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  you  f oiind  during  your  hearings 
that  there  were  many  small  research 
companies  across  the  country  that  work- 
ed for  years  on  different  projects,  and  it 
was  a  case  of  giving  up  their  patent 
rights,   the   things   they   had   paid  for 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  May  I  say  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  small  business,  and  I  am  sure 
this  applies  to  every  Member  of  the 
House,  if  you  want  to  really  help  small 
business,  you  should  give  your  full  sup- 
port to  the  patent  provision  which  is  in 
this  bill.  We  heard  statements  before 
our  committee  of  representatives  of  small 
business  concerns  that  had  these  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  they  were  very 
much  concerned  over  the  present  patent 
provision.  Unless  this  patent  section 
can  be  changed  I  do  not  think  they  will 
be  interested  in  continuing  to  enter  into 
these  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  work  on  the  subcom- 
mittee.   

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment further  on  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SisK]  concerning  whether  or  not  the 
Government  puts  up  100  percent  of  the 
money.  That  is  absolutely  not  so.  The 
Government  contracts  with  a  company 
because  they  have  the  know-how  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  know-how  has 
been  predicated  not  on  the  oxpendltxire 
of  Federal  money  but  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  private  money,  their  own  funds. 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point.  As  I  tried  to 
point  out  at  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, the  Government  must  have  ex- 
perienced and  capable  c(mcems  to  per- 
form this  experimental  wort  These 
concerns  must  have  had  experience  In 
this  field.     They  have  financed  their 
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oieratioDS  with  their  own  money  up 
uzitil  the  time  of  the  Government  con- 
trurts.  So  the  Government  takes  ad- 
vs  ntage  of  that  experience  to  start  with. 
Tlie  Government  may  pay  100  percent 
of  the  contract  costs,  but  this  is  not 
m  kterlal  when  this  type  of  work  is  being 
contracted  tar.  But  let  us  assume  the 
Gtvernment  does  advance  100  percent. 
Ir  every  case  the  Government  gets  an 
in  evocable,  nonexcliisive,  nontrans- 
fe-able  royalty-free  license,  which  is  all 
the  Federal  Government  will  ever  have 
occasion  to  use.  Not  one  patent  attor- 
ney who  appeared  before  our  subcom- 
m  ttee  during  the  week's  hearing  could 
ci  e  a  single  instance  where  the  Gov- 
eroment  needed  anything  more  than 
this  license  for  Government  purposes. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  taking  title 
to  the  patent. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
wU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  May  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  statement  with  regard  to 
th  e  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
eroment  has  or  has  not  paid  100  percent 
for  the  patents?  Is  it  not  true  that 
w;  »en  the  consideration  is  computed  or 
formulated  the  matter  of  patent  is  in- 
cli  lental  and  in  most  cases  does  not  even 
erter  into  the  negotiations.  The  com- 
pany is  paid  for  so  many  hours  doing 
research  in  certain  areas  resulting  from 
a  ;ertain  problem,  and  the  patent  comes 
as  an  incidental  byproduct,  we  may  say; 
so  the  Government  is  actually  paying 
100  percent  on  the  dollar  for  all  the 
mmey  it  puts  into  the  contract  and  the 
companies  are  paid  in  terms  of  the  re- 
se  irch  done. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  The  patent  Is  in- 
ci(  lental.  The  only  purpose  of  the  patent 
is  to  protect  the  inventor  in  the  com- 
msrcial  exploitation  of  the  Invention,  if 
th»re  is  any  commercial  value  to  the 
pa  tent.  I  do  not  believe  the  Government 
shDuld  be  in  the  business  of  competing 
wl;h  private  enterprise  in  the  commer- 
cij  1  development  of  patents. 

kir.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
thi  gentleman  yield? 

^r.    CHENOWETH.     I    yield    to    the 
ge  itleman  from  New  York. 

At.  RIEHLMAN.     I  want  to  commend 
thj  gentleman  for  the  very  fine  state - 
m<  nt  he  has  made  in  respect  to  the 
pa  xnt  provision  of  the  bill  we  have  be- 
fo]  e  us  today.    I  also  want  to  commend 
thi!  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mitchell] 
foi  the  great  work  he  did  in  connection 
wiih  this  patent  provision.     I  want  to 
asl ;  the  gentleman  this  question :  A  great 
del  J  of  interest  has  been  displayed  by 
many  members  of  the  committee,  and  I 
sujipose    by    Members    of    the    House, 
whether  we  finish  the  bill  today  or  to- 
morrow, as  to  whether  or  not  this  provl- 
sio  1  will  protect  the  interests  of  a  great 
many  of  our  small  industries  through- 
out the  Nation  that  have  contracts  with 
NA3A  In  connection  with  the  research 
pre  gram? 
B[r. 


CHENOWETH.    We  heard   wit- 
after  witness  who  represented  these 
smill  business  concerns,  I  may  say  to 
gentlenum  from  New  York,  who  tried 


to  impress  upon  our  subcommittee  the 
importance  of  adopting  a  patent  provi- 
sion like  the  one  contained  in  this  bill. 
Otherwise,  these  small  concerns  feel  that 
they  have  no  incentive  to  enter  into  these 
contracts.  If  they  should  come  up  with 
an  invention  which  has  some  commer- 
cial value,  they  are  entitled  to  obtain 
the  patent  and  develop  it  commercially. 
Otherwise,  they  would  probably  demand 
a  great  deal  more  for  their  services  than 
they  receive  under  these  contracts.  The 
possibility  of  producing  an  Invention 
with  commercial  possibilities  is  one  of 
the  inducements  for  entering  into  the 
contract. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  lias  expired 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  RiehlmamI. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  continue  my  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  and  concur  in 
what  he  has  had  to  say,  because  that  is 
entirely  my  opinion.  And,  I  feel  that 
the  House  should  know  this,  because, 
after  all,  I  believe  that  a  small  business- 
man who  has  invested  some  of  his  funds 
along  with  Federal  funds  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  his  own  in- 
dustry when  he  moves  into  the  field  of 
commercial  production.  He  is  entitled 
to  that  This  type  of  protection  has 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  progress 
that  this  Nation  has  made  through  the 
years.  And,  I  want  to  find  out  if  the 
pentleman  from  Colorado  agrees  with 
me. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  fully  concur  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  We  are  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial nation  in  the  world  today. 
Why?  Because  we  have  rewarded  the 
person  who  has  had  the  experience  and 
the  know-how  and  the  capacity  to  come 
up  with  these  inventions,  to  give  him 
the  fruit  of  those  labors  for  a  period  of 
17  years,  during  the  time  that  the  patent 
operates.  Af  ,<er  a  period  of  17  years  it  is 
a  moot  question.  But,  those  who  are  op- 
posing this  provision  say  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  the  title 
and  then  farm  this  out  to  any  concern 
interested  in  producing.  Therefore,  the 
man  who  has  come  up  with  the  patent, 
who  is  entitled  to  protection,  gets  no  pro- 
tection whatever.  In  other  words,  the 
Goverranent  of  the  United  States  enters 
into  the  field  with  private  enterprise, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  opposed  to  and 
what  the  gentleman,  no  doubt,  is  op- 
posed to. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.    Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  wish  the 
gentlemen  who  are  in  opposition  could 
have  sat  in  on  the  hearings,  and  they 
would  have  changed  their  minds.  They 
would  have  changed  their  conclusive 
presumption  regardless  of  whether  the 
Government  put  up  100  percent  or  not. 
They  are  fully  protected  in  having  the 
license  with  the  irrevocable,  nonexclu- 
sive, nontransferable,  royalty-free  pro- 
visions. That  is  all  they  are  ever  going 
to  need. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.    I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  again  and  say  that  I  was 
deeply  Impressed  in  our  committee  dur- 
ing the  period  of  discussion  on  this  bill 
when  he  presented  his  position  on  this 


matter,  along  with  the  other  members 
of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  yield  to  tlic  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  pcntleman  from  New  York 
iis  well  as  the  Kentleman  from  Colo- 
rado for  the  po.sition  they  have  taken. 
Section  305'a>.  entitled  "Property  Richts 
in  Invention.s,"  .specifically  states:  'The 
re.scrvation  of  such  a  licen.se  shiill  be 
deemed  to  provide  for  ri^hls  m  inven- 
tions in  a  manner  sufficient  U)  protect 
the  public  interest  and  the  equities  of 
the  contractor,"  That  means  that 
where  the  Administrator  is  handlinp 
these  matters,  if  he  finds  there  are  equi- 
ties in  the  contractor,  he  shall  respect 
and  protect  those  riphts  of  the  con- 
tractor as  well  as  the  public  int<'iest 
I  like  that  approach. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  I  thank  the  c:cn- 
tlcraan  for  his  statement. 

Now.  I  want  to  continue  by  .sayini;  that 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  eentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Brooks!,  for  the  fine  job 
he  did  in  leading  our  commiit/»e  during 
the  arduous  job  of  marking  up  this  bill 
and  bringing  it  before  the  Hou.se. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committt-e  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  ha.s  woiked 
long  and  diligently  to  perfect  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  House  today.  In  the 
final  analysis,  our  main  interest  is  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  in  which  tlie 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration can  operate  in  the  most  pro- 
ductive way  with  llie  lea.st  amount  of 
lost  time. 

The  main  rea.son  for  the  proposed 
amendments  is  the  realization  that  has 
grown,  both  in  the  committee  and  the 
Admmistration.  that  certain  corrections 
in  the  basic  law  must  be  made  if  NASA 
is  to  be  permitted  the  best  possible  en- 
vironment in  which  to  function.  The 
Space  Administration  has  come  through 
the  tran.sitional  period,  and  the  initial 
lines  of  authority  written  into  the  orig- 
inal act  have  proven  ineffective,  and  are 
now  only  stumbling  blocks  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  committees  main  in- 
terest ha.s  been  to  eliminate  these  provi- 
sions and  thereby  insure  <hat  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  move  forward  ftn- 
liamp)ered  in  the  planning  and  accoin- 
plushment  of  NASA's  objectives. 

The  nece.ssity  for  placing  this  re- 
.spon.sibility  directly  on  the  Administra- 
tor is  readily  apparent.  We  expect 
NASA  to  fmiction  as  an  indeiJendent 
agency  responsible  for  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  the  Nation  s  space  pro- 
gram. If  NASA  is  to  do  so.  then  we 
must  provide  a  complete  and  proper  set 
of  tools.  Such  is  the  attitude  of  the 
committee,  and  I  emphasize  that  it  is 
sliared  by  the  President  and  was  em- 
bodied in  the  message  he  sent  to  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year. 

The  bill  before  us  today  will  alter  four 
of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  to 
which  NASA  owes  its  existence. 


The  act  of  1958  imposes  upon  the 
Pre.sident  an  unusual  degree  of  personal 
responsibility  for  developing  our  compre- 
hensive space  program  and  of  surveying 
its  operations  in  detail.  The  act  enu- 
merates a  number  of  specific  duties  that 
the  President  must  perform.  It  is  my 
contention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  and  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee, that  the  Space  Administration  has 
come  of  age  and  is  fully  able  to  make 
tlie  decisions  and  carry  out  the  i-esponsi- 
bilities  accompanying  its  mission.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable  to  retain 
those  provisions  which  impKJse  duties  of 
plannine  and  detailed  surveying  upon 
the  President.  Thus,  the  committee  bill 
eliminates  the  specific  duties  imposed 
upon  the  President. 

The  Space  Act  of  1958  establi.shed  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council, 
which  has  the  function  of  advising  the 
President  in  the  perfonnance  of  his 
duties  to  plan  and  implement  the  na- 
tional space  effort.  This  Council  has 
never  proven  effective,  partly  because  it 
has  no  statutory  authority  to  do  any- 
thing other  than  advise.  With  the  re- 
peal of  the  Presidential  duties,  there  will 
no  longer  be  a  need  for  this  Council,  As 
staled  in  the  committee  report: 

The  gri'Winc  maturity  of  NASA  has  lessened 
if  iKi!  (linunatcd  the  need  for  such  a 
council 

Also  created  by  the  act  of  1958  was 
the  Civilian-Military  Liaison  Committee, 
which  was  given  the  duty  of  providing 
a  channel  of  advice  and  consultation  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se.  This  Committee  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  the  bill  before  us  today.  It  has 
been  generally  ineffective,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  the  necessary  exchange  of 
information  would  be  better  accom- 
plished on  a  day-to-day  management 
level  basis.  Although  the  President  felt 
the  statute  should  only  require  that 
NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
keep  each  other  fully  informed  as  to  the 
space  activities  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  a  new  Aeronautics  and  As- 
tronautics Coordinating  Board  be  cre- 
ated to  insure  coordination  at  all  levels 
of  planning.  Testimony  has  mdicated 
that  this  type  of  coordination  is  being  un- 
dertaken informally  and  effectively  by 
the  two  agencies.  Nevertheless,  I  concur 
in  the  committee's  feelings  that  the 
mechanism  of  coordination  should  be 
formalized. 

The  President  still  maintains  the  re- 
sponsibility for  clearing  up  misunder- 
standings between  the  two  agencies  and 
holds  final  responsibility  for  assigning 
the  development  of  new  launch  vehicles. 
This  was  requested  by  the  President  and 
felt  entirely  justifiable  by  the  committee. 

I  will  touch  briefiy  on  one  more  pro- 
vision of  the  bill.  The  current  patent 
section  of  the  act  of  1958  requires  that 
inventions  made  under  a  contract  with 
NASA  shall  become  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  no  patent  may  be  issued  to  any 
person  if  the  invention  has  any  signifi- 
cant utility  for  the  space  program.  The 
siun  total  of  these  provisions  is  a  Federal 
policy  that  is  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
The  committee  found  that  the  patent 


provision  of  the  law  is  presently  creating 
difficulties  for  NASA  in  obtaining  the  re- 
search it  needs.  The  present  law  dis- 
courages private  industry  from  entering 
into  research  and  development  contracts 
with  the  Government. 

The  committee  has  proposed  that  the 
acquisition  of  title  to  inventions  produced 
under  NASA  research  contracts  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator. 
The  committee  has  urged  the  Adminis- 
trator to  take  from  private  ownership 
only  so  much  of  the  property  right  in 
inventions  and  patents  thereon  as  may 
be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  Government  and  protect  the  public 
interest.  I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion 
that  industry  should  benefit  from  inven- 
tions, even  when  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  as  long  as  the  Government  has 
received  the  service  that  it  bargained  for 
in  the  contract.  Although  this  bill 
would  certainly  render  the  patent  provi- 
sions, as  applicable  to  NASA,  less  strin- 
gent. I  hasten  to  add  that  I  feel  certain 
the  public  interest  has  been  amply  safe- 
guarded. The  Administrator  could  never 
take  less  that  an  "irrevocable,  nonexclu- 
sive, nontransferable,  royalty-free  li- 
cense." 

The  changes  that  we  recommend  to- 
day are  similar  in  many  respects  to  those 
made  in  almost  any  other  basic  law  deal- 
ing with  new  and  technical  subjects  with 
which  no  one  had  had  any  great  amount 
of  previous  experience.  When  we  began 
the  Government's  tremendous  venture 
into  the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer 
space,  we  started  with  little  workable 
knowledge.  We  have  learned  a  great 
deal  in  the  past  2  years  and  it  is  time 
we  put  our  exE>erience  to  work  and  cor- 
rected those  poHions  of  the  original  law 
that  have  clearly  outlived  their  useful- 
ness. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  sup- 
porting this  particular  legislation  and 
the  strengthening  amendments,  I  do  so 
beheving  it  to  be  the  best  plan  this  Con- 
gress can  evolve  that  will  protect  the 
Government,  the  taxpayer,  and  the  in- 
dustrial enterprises  in  this  Nation. 

Unless  we  do  something  along  these 
lines  we  may  find  om-selves  denied  the 
great  benefits  that  may  fiow  from  m- 
ventions  properly  protected  and  fully 
exploited    commercially. 

It  is  just  plain  nonsense  to  expect  a 
private  enterprise  to  fully  exploit  a  new- 
process  or  product  unless  it  has  the  pro- 
tection of  patent  rights. 

Exclusive  ownership  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  produce  the  desired  re- 
sults; namely,  the  development  of  use- 
ful products  from  any  patentable  dis- 
coveries developed  in  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise  when  such  enterprise 
is  working  with  and  or  for  the  US  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  protection  for  security  purposes 
Is  well  covered  by  the  language  in  the 
bill. 

Money  alone  cannot  produce  patent- 
able ideas,  processes  or  products.  It 
takes  the  know-how  and  facilities  that 
are  the  property  of  the  enterprise  that 
has  contracted  with  the  Government  for 
certain  research  developments  and  or 
production  processes. 

Section  305  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958 
requires  the  Government  to  obtain  own- 
ership to  inventions  made  by  private 
concerns  based  on  information  devel- 
oped under  research  contracts  financed 
by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Agency — NASA — but  under  very  special 
circumstances  Government  rights  to 
ownership  of  these  inventions  can  be 
waived.  This  pa  tent -ownership  requii-e- 
ment  has  hindered  research  on  vital 
space  technology,  and  NASA  has  recom- 
mended that  the  law  be  changed  to  give 
the  administrator  discretion — within 
prescribed  limits — whether  to  take  title 
to  such  inventions. 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  has  included  a  provision 
in  HR.  12049 — subsection  13,  begimiing 
on  page  8 — to  carry  out  this  NASA  rec- 
ommendation, with  full  protection  to  the 
public  interest. 

Opposition  to  the  new  provision  is 
being  expressed  principally  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unfair  to  p>ermit  private 
corporations  to  obtain  title  to  inventions 
resulting  from  research  paid  for  by 
NASA  with  public  funds.  The  oppo- 
nents also  point  out  that  large  coiiwra- 
tions  receive  a  large  share  of  the  NASA 
research  contracts  in  space  technology. 
and  claim  that  the  proposed  new  patent 
provision  would  enhance  the  monopolis- 
tic position  of  large  companies  to  the 
detriment  of  small  business.  Careful 
analysis  of  the  grounds  for  this  opposi- 
tion is  needed  to  prevent  unwise  con- 
gressional action — or  inaction — which 
would  continue  to  retard  vital  space 
developments. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Patents 
and  Scientific  Inventions  held  detaUed 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  thor- 
oughly considered  all  aspects  of  the  own- 
ership of  inventions  and  patents  useful 
in  space  applications.  This  subcommit- 
tee issued  a  strong  recommendation  to 
the  full  Committee  on  Space  and  Astro- 
nautics, which  reviewed  and  ratified  the 
subcommittee's  conclusions. 

In  the  report  on  H.R.  12049,  House 
Report  No.  1633,  86th  Congress.  2d 
session,  page  7.  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee  stated : 

It  Is  proposed  to  substitute  a  provision 
«-bich  would  place  In  the  Administrator  dis- 
cretion for  acquiring  title  to  Inventions  pro- 
duced under  NASA  research  contract*.  In 
making  his  decision  the  AdminlstratCM'  would 
be  required  to  "protect  the  public  Interest 
and  the  equities  of  the  contractor." 

In  this  same  rei>ort — page  8 — the 
committee  stated : 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  Its  deci- 
sion is  supported  by  concrete  evidence  that 
the  patent  provision  of  the  law  is  presently 
creating  difflculties  for  NASA  in  obtaining 
the  research  it  needs  and  wants.  The  prog- 
ress of  America's  space  {x-ogram  is  too  vital 
to  the  Nation's  welfare  to  permit  this  con- 
dition to  continue.     The  committee  further 
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eniphaslaes  that  the  position  It  takes  here 
is  broadly  supported  by  other  agencies  of 
0(ivernmcnt,  inclTidlng  the  VB.  Patent  Of- 
flc!.  by  private  industry,  and  by  the  legal 
pr  >f  esslon. 

Opponents  of  this  new  proiwsal  ap- 
p«  ar  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  problem 
w  lich  is  the  need  to  change  a  provision 
in  law  which  is  retarding  space  develop- 
m;nts.  This  provision  has  the  effect  of 
requiring  corporations  which  have  ac- 
cumulated much  valuable  scientific  in- 
formation to  lose  the  right  to  patents 
bssed  largely  on  information  previously 
developed  at  their  own  expense  in  order 
to  accept  a  NASA  contract  to  further 
develop  such  knowledge  for  specific 
space  applications.  Thiis  NASA  has 
of  ien  found  it  difficult  to  gain  access  to 
tt:  e  many  valuable  repositories  of  scien- 
ti:  ic  knowledge  accumulated  previously 
bj  private  corporations  for  their  own 
uie. 

Progress  in  space  technology  requires 
tYe  utilization  of  many  scientific  de- 
velopments made  by  corporations,  large 
and  small,  for  other  purposes.  Com- 
puters developed  for  commercial  ac- 
ccunting  purposes  might  lead  to  im- 
piovements  in  the  accuracy  of  missile 
guidance.  Electronic  control  devices 
d<  veloped  by  private  companies  for 
other  purposes  can  be  vital  to  the  suc- 
cessful miniaturization  of  control  sys- 
te  ms  of  space  rockets.  Small  pumps  and 
m  3tors  vital  to  missile  operation  can  be 
acapted  from  successful  industrial  ver- 
sions. The  patent  provision  in  the  1958 
Space  Act  has  curtailed  the  availability 
ol  technical  and  scientific  knowledge  to 
NASA  because  further  research  needed 
to  adapt  such  knowledge  to  s[>ace  use 
may  deprive  the  private  concern  of  pat- 
ent rights  needed  for  commercial  ex- 
p]  oitation  of  such  knowledge. 

Because  of  the  opposition  which  is  be- 
ing expressed  against  the  committees 
recommendations,  the  following  impor- 
tant questions  are  presented  and  are 
aiiswered  with  quotations  taken  directly 
frjm  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Patents  and  Scientific  Inventions  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

1.  Is  our  national  space  effort  actually  be- 
in  5  Impeded  by  the  existence  of  the  present 
pa  tent  provision? 

"The  so-called  patent  provision  (sec.  306) 
of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958  is 
te  ading  to  complicate  and  retard  the  conduct 
of  the  American  space  program 

'There  aYe  two  prime  reasons  for  this  In 
ths  eyes  of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Ac  ministration  officials  who  work  with  the 
patent  clause.  One  is  that  the  Space  Ad- 
mnistratlon  must  operate  on  principles 
which  are  at  odds  with  those  of  the  Depart- 
miint  of  Defense,  taking  title  to  Inventions 
prxluced  under  its  research  and  develop- 
mnnt  contracts  while  the  Department  of 
Defense  requires  only  a  royalty-free,  irrevoc- 
able license  to  use  inventions  produced 
th  'ough  DOD  research  and  development  con- 
tri  cts.  The  second  reason  is  because  many 
pr  vate  contractors  are  reluctant  to  enter 
in  o  research  contracts  with  the  Space  Ad- 
mJ  nlstratlon  unless  they  will  be  permitted  to 
rei  aln  the  right  to  commercial  exploitation 
of  such  inventions  as  may  result"  (p.  28). 

: '..  Will  the  Federal  Oovernment  receive 
wt  at  it  pays  for  and  needs  tmder  the  pro- 
poied  revisions?  (Is  Federal  ownership  of 
indentions  desirable  and  necessary?) 

"If  Federal  ownership  of  Inventions  pro- 
du:ed  under  NASA  contracts  gave  the  Oov- 


ernmeut  an  advantage  it  does  not  receive 
from  an  Irrevocable  royalty-free  llcen.se,  if  it 
normally  enhanced  the  public  Interest.  If  it 
actually  stimulated  commercial  use  of  the 
Invention — then  the  'Government  pays — 
Government  must  own"  concept  would  In- 
deed be  valid.  Inquiry,  however,  shows  that 
In  a  heavy  majority  of  cases  NASA  ownershlj) 
would  accomplish  none  of  these  things  "  (p 
37). 

3.  What  has  been  the  efTect  on  snuiU  b>;..i- 
npss  fif  the  e-xlstliig  patent  provision.' 

"In-i-smiich  as  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Sp.ice  Administration  requires  a  large 
number  of  small  coniponentj>  from  various 
segments  of  Industry,  the  smaller  electronic 
busiu'T.sc'S.  and  smaller  research  and  devel- 
opment f.-'iioorns  are  frequently  directly  af- 
fected by  the  pat'-nt  policies  of  the  agency 
Strong  objortlona  to  the  N.\SA  patent  policy 
have  been  voiced  by  many  small  businesses 
They  .lasert  that  they  are  willing  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  support  the  needs  of  the 
Goverimaent  and  may  even  And  Government 
businef--.  profitable.  However,  if  the  Govern- 
ment patent  policy  deprives  them  of  an  ex- 
clu.=?l\e  position  In  the  commercial  market, 
they  indicate  reluctance  to  accept  the  Gov- 
ernmetu  rontr.ict.s  since  Ihelr  know-how  and 
e.xclusive  position  will  be  made  available  to 
their  competitors,  both  large,  and  small,  and 
thereby  dpfeat  their  existence  In  the  free  en- 
:erprue  system"   (p    16). 

4  Why  should  there  be  a  differs:. ce  be- 
tween NASA  patent  policy  and  tl\e  At<:)ratc 
Energy  Commission  policy? 

"There  Is  little  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings to  Indicate  that  it  Is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  underwrite  the  development 
of  a  totiilly  new  field  of  technology  in  Its 
Implementation  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  1958.  Rather.  It  appearb 
from  the  testimony  that  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  took 
over— fur  the  most  part-exlhilng  contracts 
and  certain  research  activities  which  were  al- 
ready started  under  the  direction  of  various 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  both  within 
and  outside  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
origin  of  the  Space  Agency  thus  differed 
irom  the  origin  of  the  Atomic  Energy  CXtiu- 
mlssion. 

"The  work  of  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  not  begin  as  a  Government  monop>oly 
but  was  an  outgrowth  of  advances  In  tech- 
nology In  the  science  of  ballistics,  aero- 
nautics, and  electronics.  There  was  already 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  background  In 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise  and  of  which 
the  Government  availed  Itself  a.s  a  conse- 
qupTicc  of  the  advance  of  technology  In  the 
field  of  rocketry  and  missiles"  (p.  18). 

5  Is  the  public  interest  fully  protected 
under  the  proposed  revisions? 

"Where,  however,  retention  of  the  remain- 
ing rights  or  title  to  such  Inventions  or 
patents  thereou  lu  the  Inventors  or  their 
a^ifViee.s  would  appear  likely  to  run  counter 
to  the  public  interest  or  the  needs  of  the 
Go'  ernrnent.  the  Administrator  should  se- 
cure for  the  Government  such  additional 
rights.  Including  the  entire  right,  title,  and 
interest  If  necessary,  to  prevent,  reduce,  or 
eliminate  such  adverse  effect"  (p.  34 1 

The  report  further  proposes: 
"Amendment  of  the  patent  section  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
should  be  accomplished  at  once,  independ- 
ently of  such  subsequent  legislation  as  may 
be  planned  to  standardize  the  patent  pol- 
icies of  all  Government  agencies"  (p.  28). 

Mr.  BROOKS  Of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  [Mr.  MitchixlI, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handled  the  patent  provisions  of  this  bill, 
to  explain  the  work  of  his  subcommittee. 


Mr.  MITCHELL,.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
beginning  may  I  state  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  the  great  admiration  I  have 
for  the  work  and  supiwrt  that  they  have 
given  to  me  not  only  in  this  bill  but  in  all 
of  our  joint  endeavors  together.  There 
i.s  great  talent  on  this  commitlee  and  I 
think  this  body  realizes  that  there  is 
ircmoiidous  talent,  from  the  chairman  of 
the  coni,mittee  down  to  all  the  mrmber.s 
of  the  committee. 

This  IS  quite  an  important  matter.  It 
concern.s  quite  a  bit  of  money.  It  deals 
with  a  philosophy  and  I  tliink  you  can 
draw  your  line  as  a  rc^-ult  of  your  vote 
on  the  patent  provisions  of  the  Space  Act 
as  to  what  your  political  philosopliy  i.s. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  currently  requires  that  the  Gov- 
ernment acquire  complete  ownership  of 
all  inventions  produced  under  NAS.^.  le- 
.search  and  development  contracts.  Tl^e 
act  does  more.  It  docs  not  allow  a  pat- 
ent to  be  issued  on  any  invention  which 
appears  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents 
to  have  "significant  utility  '  for  the 
space  program  unles.s  the  applicant  can 
show  that  his  invention  was  made  witli- 
out  any  Federal  assistance.  Even  then 
the  ^^L'Uld-be  patentee  may  be  overrid- 
den b\  the  NASA  Administrator  and 
compelled  to  go  to  court  for  w.hatever 
liuhis  he  may  have. 

It  is  true  that  NASA  can  waive  its 
rights  to  title — but  only  if  the  Admini- 
strator can  prove  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  do  so. 
This  i.s  so  stringent  a  requirement  that 
NASA  has  felt  able  to  waive  title  in  only 
three  instances  'and  one  of  those  in- 
volved a  contract  initiated  with  the  Air 
Force*  in  the  21  months  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

Tho.se  21  months  have  now  proved 
that  the  patent  section  of  the  law  is 
tending  to  hamstring  the  Space  Admini- 
.stration  in  its  efforts  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenqe  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  space. 

This  we  obviously  caimot  afford,  and 
we  shall  be  holh  derelict  and  not  very 
bright  if  we  do  not  erase  the  tiouble 
and  erase  it  now. 

So  we  propose.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  to  re- 
write the  patent  section  of  the  Space 
Act  along  th(  se  lines: 

Our  proposal  would  place  in  the  NASA 
Adminij,trator  the  di^^retion  for  acquir- 
ing title  within  certain  limit.s.  That  is. 
the  Administrator — in  all  ca.ses — would 
be  oblij^ed  to  secure  a  royalty-free;  ir- 
revocable licer.se  to  make  or  have  made 
and  to  u.se  the  invention  for  govern- 
mental purposes.  But  he  would  not  be 
obUgated  to  acquire  the  entire  right, 
title  and  interest  to  the  invention  unless 
some  other  law  required  it  or  until  he 
found  the  national  security  or  welfare 
required  it. 

Tliis  proposal  is  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  intent  in  the  report  v.hich 
outlines  in  some  detail  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Administrator  should 
consider  retaining  title  and  those  under 
which  he  should  noc.  it  is  a  carefully 
prepared  statement  which  requiicd 
months  of  work  by  experts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment research  field  in  collaboration 
with  the  comm.ittee.  Incidentally,  the 
statement  puiposely  was  not  incorpo- 
rated in  the  bill  itself  for  pood  reason- 


One  is  that,  as  a  statutoi-y  requirement, 
it  would  result  in  time-consuming,  for- 
mal procedures  and  the  necessity  for 
spelling  out  procedures  on  factfinding. 
Another  is  that  it  would  result  in  addi- 
tional costs  and  possibly  undesirable 
litigation.  We  felt  the  best  all-arotmd 
results  could  be  obtained  by  making  the 
statement  a  part  of  the  legislative  his- 
toi-y  of  the  act. 

Please  note  carefully  that  what  we 
ai  e  proposing  is  a  balanced,  middle-road 
approach  to  the  problem.  It  is  certainly 
not  the  Government-monopoly  approach 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Neither  is  it  the  approach  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  never  acquires 
more  than  a  royalty-free  license  to  make 
and  use  inventions  prcxluced  under  its 
contracts  so  long  as  the  contractor 
wishes  to  retain  commercial  rights. 

In  es.scnce.  we  have  come  up  with  a 
fi'.Xible  solution— one  which  guarantees 
that  both  the  public  interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  contractor  .shall  be  pro- 
tected. 

W"ny  is  this  ch.inge  essential? 

As  in'iicaled.  the  basic  reason  i.s  be- 
cause tiie  present  patent  provision  iS 
detrimental  to  our  space  effort. 

With  the  current  patent  provision  in 
elToct,  NASA  docs  not  get  the  best  re- 
.■^eavch  for  the  lowest  cost.  Sometime.'-. 
it  ciinnot  pet  the  research  it  needs  at  aU. 
I  have  here  summaries  of  eight  specific 
instances  in  which  the  Space  Administra- 
tion hr^s  been  seriously  hampered  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  research  in  crucial  are'is 
bT-Tuse  of  the  inequitable  requirements 
forced  upon  it.  Eight  times  in  the 
TM-o  ■■•f  a  fe-.v  months — and  other  simi- 
].\v  situatioTis  are  bound  to  face  NASA 
Ki  the  n»^ar  future.  It  is  incredible  that 
w  ,^  should  permit  this  kind  cf  thing  to 
continue. 

I  ."^h-ould  like  to  incorporate  th?  back- 
ground cf  these  cases  in  the  Recoid  at 
this  point: 

Cu«e  No.  1 :  The  Washington  Electric 
Corp.  believes  that  they  have  made  fome 
very  ba.slc  and  fundamental  discoveries  in 
the  technique  of  maintaining  and  regulating 
an  arc  discharge  in  a  gaseous  medium.  The 
discoveries  which  Westlnghouse  Electric 
have  made  In  connection  with  arc  discharge 
re.-^ulted  from  their  studies  over  the  years 
of  the  phenomena  of  arc  discharge.  It  ap- 
peared to  technical  representatives  of  West- 
inphoii.se  Electric  that  these  recent  discov- 
eries could  well  have  application  to  the  de- 
velopment of  high-velocity  wind  tunnels 
capable  of  producing  velocity  of  the  order 
of  marh  15.  Westlnghouse  Electric  in- 
formally inquired  of  NASA  whether  or  not 
a  contract  f'>r  research  and  development 
with  NAiiA  to  apply  their  discoveries  In  the 
field  of  arc  discharge  xo  the  development 
ol  a  high  much  number  wind  tunnel  would 
permit  them  to  retain  commercial  rights  in 
invcr.vions  made  In  the  performance  of  such 
a  contract.  Westlnghouse  Electric  ap- 
peared to  believe  that  there  would  be  further 
dcr.Kind  for  sitch  w'.nd  tunnels  not  only  by 
the  Ciovernment  but  by  industry,  and  the 
retention  of  commercial  rights  In  inven- 
tions would  enhance  their  competitive  posi- 
tion in  supplying  wind  tunnels,  utilizing 
their  techniques.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
wa.s  ridvised  th.it  the  only  procedure  to  ac- 
cor.pli&h  this  objective  is  the  waiver  under 
-ubsectK  n  305in  of  the  NASA  Act.  as  im- 
plemented by  NASA  regulations.  These 
regulations  provide  for  the  granting  of 
waiver  by  the  Administrator  of  NASA  uix)n 
recommendation    of    the    NASA    Inventions 


and  Contributions  Board,  and  therefore  any 
specific  action  cannot  fc>e  foretold.  These 
regulations  do  provide  that  waiver  may  be 
granted  if  it  Is  shown  that  the  Invention 
has  only  incidental  utility  in  the  conduct 
of  activities  with  which  the  Administration 
is  particularly  concerned,  and  has  substan- 
tial promise  of  commercial  utility.  It  would 
appear  that  any  invention  in  the  field  of 
wind  tunnel  design  would  not  be  said  to 
have  only  incidental  utility  in  the  conduct 
of  activities  with  which  NASA  is  concerned 
Accordingly,  this  provision  for  waiver  offered 
little  promise  that  a  waiver  of  the  Oovern- 
menfB  rights  in  these  inventions  could  be 
obtained. 

Another  provision  for  waiver  is  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  invention  is  directed  spe- 
cifically to  a  line  of  business  of  the  contrac- 
tor with  respect  to  which  contractor's  ex- 
penditure of  funds  in  the  field  of  technology 
to  which  the  Invention  pertains  has  been 
large  in  comparison  to  the  amount  of  funds 
for  research  and  development  work  in  tli^ 
same  field  of  technology  expended  under 
the  contr.ict  of  the  administration  in  which 
the  invention  was  conceived  or  firat  actually 
reduced  to  practice.  It  would  appear  that 
any  invention  in  the  field  of  wind  tunnel 
design  would  not  be  likely  to  qualify  under 
tJtiis  provision.  None  of  the  other  prc^•islon.s 
for  waiver  appeared  to  offer  better  hope  t  j 
obtain  commercial  rights.  Accordingly. 
Westlnghouse  Electric  now  has  the  matter 
under  consideration.  It  should  be  added 
that  Westlnghouse  Electric  has  contracts 
with  NASA  in  fields  of  technology  wherf 
their  commercial  position  is  not  so  critical 

Case  No.  2:  The  Electric  Storage  Battery 
Co  was  requested  by  McDonnell  Aircraft  Co  . 
prime  contractor  for  Project  Mercury,  to 
accept  a  subcontract  for  the  development  o: 
a  battery  to  be  used  in  Project  Mercury 
Since  the  research  and  development  to  be 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  request  would 
parallel  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co  s 
own  sponsored  research  program,  and  since 
the  inventions  emanating  from  this  under- 
taking would  be  subject  to  the  patent  prc- 
visions  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
.cpace  Administration  Act.  Electric  Storage 
Battery  refused  to  enter  into  this  subcon- 
tract with  McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  development  of  an  alterna- 
tive power  supply  by  another  N.^S.'^  contrac- 
tor, the  refusal  of  Electric  Storage  Battery 
to  t;^.ke  a  subcontract  with  McDonnell  Air- 
craft merely  because  of  the  NASA  patent 
provisions  could  have  seriously  impaired  or 
delayed  Project  Mercury. 

Case  No.  3:  The  Motorola  Co.  has  made 
certain  discoveries  in  photographic  proc- 
esses and  techniques  which  appear  to  have 
substantial  promise  of  commercial  utility 
These  discoveries  in  photographic  processes 
and  techniques  were  made  independently  of 
any  Government  sponsorship  and  are  pres- 
ently the  exclusive  property  of  the  Motorola 
Co.  It  appears,  however,  that  these  photo- 
graphic processes  and  techniques  may  have 
application  m  the  solution  of  problems  oi 
photography  in  space  exploration,  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Motorola  Co.  approached  NASA 
to  suggest  a  research  and  development  cor. - 
tract  to  apply  these  techniques  to  problem ^ 
in  outer  space  photography  but  desired  to 
ascertain  whether  Euch  an  NASA  contrac 
would  '-esult  in  the  Government  acquiring 
title  to  any  of  these  inventions. 

The  pnswer  to  the  foreiiolnc  question  de- 
pends upon  whethrr  these  inventions  have 
been  •actually  reduced  to  practice."'  a  matter 
not  easily  a.scertair.able.  It  is  the  policy  ot 
NASA  not  to  acquire,  except  by  direct  pur- 
chare,  rights  if  inventions  that  have  been 
actually  reduced  to  practice  prior  to  the 
nluf-ing  of  a  contract  with  NASA.  Because 
the  investigations  undertaken  by  Motorola 
are  still  in  an  experimental  stage,  some  ques- 
t'ons  remain  as  to  whether  or  not  their 
present  stiite  of  development  would,  in  each 
ca.se.  be  considered  as  an   •■«ctual  reduction 
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to  practice."  Moreover,  the  Motorola  Co. 
desires  to  continue  their  own  research  and 
development  program  In  the  coihmerclal  ap- 
plications of  these  new  photographic  tech- 
niques and  prooesses,  and  therefore  dealres 
to  retain  commercial  rights  to  all  new  In- 
ventions. The  NASA  patent  provisions  leave 
In  doubt  the  desirability  of  making  a  pro- 
posal to  NASA  to  support  such  investiga- 
tion. 

Case  No.  4:  The  General  Electric  Co..  under 
contract  with  an  agency  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  had  successfully  completed  the 
basis  research  and  study  to  Indicate  the  ap- 
plicability to  m^lsslle  guidance  of  certain 
phenomena  previously  discovered  by  the 
General  Electric  Co.  relating  to  supercon- 
ductivity. NASA  desired  to  Join  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  applying  these 
discoveries  in  superconductivity  to  space 
vehicle  guidance.  This  Joint  sponsorship 
would,  of  course,  necessitate  the  incorpora- 
tion in  the  contract  of  the  special  NASA 
patent  provisions  which  are  less  favorable 
to  the  contractor  than  those  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  contractor  refused  to 
take  the  contract  under  such  Joint  sponsor- 
ship, and  presumably  this  investigation,  if 
undertaken,  will  have  to  be  supported  solely 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  General  Electric  Co.  Is  par- 
ticipating under  research  and  development 
contracts  with  NASA  in  many  other  areas  of 
research  and  development,  and  their  reluc- 
tance to  accept  NASA's  support  In  this 
specific  case  was  undoubtedly  attributable  to 
their  reluctance  to  grant  any  rights  In  the 
background  inventions  Involved  in  this 
undertaking. 

Case  No.  5:  Narmco  Industries.  Inc.,  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  was  requested  by  NASA 
to  undertake  some  research  investigations 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  new  struc- 
tural materials  for  outer  space  application 
which  would  Involve  the  Impregnation  into 
plastic  or  metal  structures  of  fibers  or  disk- 
like  flakes  of  ceramic  or  glass  nxaterials. 
Narmco  would  be  responsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  end  material  but  would  be  re- 
quired to  seek  from  the  glass  or  ceramic  in- 
dustries the  Improved  fibers  and  disk-like 
materials  which  were  to  be  Incorporated  into 
the  plastic  or  metal  matrix.  On  investiga- 
tion, Narmco  found  that  the  glass  and 
ceramic  Industries  were  reluctant  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  if  their  participa- 
tion would  subject  them  to  the  patent  pro- 
visions of  the  NASA  Act.  Because  of  these 
dlfflcultles,  this  proposed  investigation  did 
not  materialize.  However,  it  is  understood 
that  Narmco  ha«  accepted  contracts  with 
the  Departments  of  the  Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Navy  for  the  above  research  and  development 
investigations. 

Case  No.  6:  The  Associated  Piping  Engi- 
neering Co..  of  Compton.  Calif.,  has  ap- 
parently developed.  Independently  of  any 
Government  sponsorship,  a  novel  process  for 
welding  tungsten-containing  alloys.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  process  developed  by  Asso- 
ciated Piping  could  be  applied  to  tungsten 
or  molybdenum  to  achieve  an  NASA  objective 
which  is  important  in  our  space  program. 
The  NASA  patent  provisions,  which  would  be 
required  to  be  contained  in  such  a  contract 
are  {wesently  delaying  the  placing  of  a  con- 
tract with  this  firm.  It  appears  that  Asso- 
ciated Piping  has  a  well-established  pro- 
prietary position  In  this  field.  Not  only 
would  they  be  required  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment patent  rights,  if  they  were  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  but  would  also  be  required 
to  convey  information  developed  under  such 
a  contract  and  background  Information 
under  conditions  where  they  may  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

Case  No.  7:  The  Lesona  Corp.,  subsidiary 
of  Patterson-Moof  Corp  .  was  approached  by 
NASA  to  develop  a  carbon  dioxide  analyzer 
for  use  in  Project  Mercury.  Lesona,  the 
owner   of   patents    for    this   subject   matter. 
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granted  an  exclusive  license  to  another 
under    all    inventions    covered    by    its 
patents     and     all     Improvements     therein, 
the  NASA  patent  provisions  required 
;he   proposed   NASA   contract,   the   Gov- 
ernment would  acquire  exclusive  rights   in 
lnv4ntlons  made  in  the  performance  of  work 
the    contract    and    Lesona    could    be 
to  have  violated   the  terms  of  its  ex- 
license    agreement.      Even    though 
wanted  to  accept  the  NASA  contract. 
officials   of    the   company    decided    that 
^ould   be    in   the    best    Interests    of    the 
con^pany  to  refuse  the  work  with  NASA 

foregoing  examples  typify  the  dlffl- 
cultles encountered  as  a  result  of  the  patent 
provisions  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Administration  Act.  However,  there 
reason  to  believe  that  many  other  Indus- 
firms  are  reluctant  to  do  business  with 
NA)A  because  of  the  patent  provisions  of 
act.  NASA  would  not  be  aware  of  this 
because  these  firms  have  not 
seeking  business  with  NASA.  I  under- 
that  the  Indiostrlal  Nucleonics  Corp. 
in  testimony  before  the  Congress,  Indi- 
cated their  reluctance  to  do  business  with 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  because  of 
patent  policy  of  AEC.  I  also  understand 
Industrial  Nucleonics,  for  the  same  rea- 
wlll  not  do  business  with  NASA.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Garrett  Corp.,  of 
Angeles,  would  be  unwilling  to  accept 
contracts  with  NASA  in  fields  of  technology 
related  to  their  commercial  business  if  In- 
ven  ;ions  would  be  likely  or  necessary  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  work  requirements  of  the 
con  ;ract.  I  also  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Stal  ham  Instruments,  of  Los  Angeles,  would 
reftse  to  accept  research  and  development 
contacts  of  NASA  in  certain  fields  of  tech- 
noK  igy. 

Another  very  important  example  of 
way  the  current  patent  provision  is 
hai  istringing  NASA  can  be  seen  In  this 
conimunicatlon  from  the  Space  Agency. 
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National  Azbonaxjtics  and 

Spaci  Administration. 

WashiTigton  DC. 
.  Ekwin  Mitchell. 
airman.    Subcommittee   on    Patents    and 
Scientific     Inventions.     Committee     on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  Hou.'ie  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington.  DC. 

Mb.  MrrcHELL:  By  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1960.  this  office  forwarded  to  you  a 
number  of  specific  examples  of  negotiation 
difficulties  encountered  by  NASA  which  were 
ble  to  the  patent  provisions  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958. 
attention  has  Just  recently  been  dl- 
■  to  another  Instance  wherein  NASA  has 
encountered  difficulties  in  contract  negotla- 
Uont  which  are  again  attributable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Aeronaut- 
iind  Space  Act  of  1958.  and  it  occurred 
that  I  should  also  bring  this  to  your 
attention. 

proposal   had   been   received   from   the 
Grajity    Research    Corp.    for    a   design    and 
feasibility  study  leading  to  the  development 
lunar  surface  gravity  meter  system  ca- 
)  of  meeting  space,  weight,  and  accelera- 
speciflcatlons  imposed  by  vehicle  sys- 
requlrements    for    instrumented    soft 
landings.     This  proposal  was  evaluated 
approved  and  funds  were  allocated  to 
with    the    contract.     In    fact,    Dr. 
of  the  Gravity  Research  Corp.  was 
qult4  eager  to  commence  work  on  the  lunar 
meter  system,  and.  In  anticipation, 
some    preliminary    calctilatlons    on 
ture  problems  which  were  to  be  an- 
ticipated In  the  lunar  environment.    Nego- 
could  not  be  carried  forward  at  this 
because  of  th«  lack  of  certain  Informa- 
As  a  result.  Dr.  LaOoste  was  requested 
Sjihmlt    a    revised   proposal    as    well   as 
information  necessary  to  prxx:eed 
such  negotiations. 
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On  February  2.  1960.  a  letter  was  received 
from  Dr.  LaCoste  stating  that  the  provisions 
of  the  NASA  Act  regarding  property  rights 
in  Inventions  would  be  very  unfair  to  the 
Gravity  Research  Corp..  and  consequently 
they  did  not  Intend  to  submit  the  requested 
revised  proposal  or  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
tract. The  technical  staff  of  NASA  responsi- 
ble for  this  development  believes  that  it  Is 
extremely  unfortunate  that  the  Initial  re- 
search on  the  lunar  gravity  meter  system 
cannot  be  started  rli;ht  away  and  with  the 
Gravity  Research  Corp  which  appears  to  be 
the  best  qualified  to  handle  the  rcsearrh 
pr"b1em.s  Involved 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  P.  Gleason 
A^.'ii.itant  Admini.'itrator. 
for  Congressional  Relatiou.s. 

Aiiothei'  rea.son  for  the  change  is  be- 
cause the  current  patent  section  of  the 
law  is  awkward,  cumbersome  and  diflB- 
cult  to  administer.  It  is  fraught  with 
complexities  and  complicated  appeal 
procedures. 

A  third  reason  is  that  the  current  law 
results  in  more  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  because  private  compan- 
ies, when  they  ai-e  required  to  surrender 
all  their  commercial  rights  to  an  inven- 
tion, are  apt  to  Increase  their  base  costs 
for  the  research  done. 

A  fourth  reason  is  that  NASA  must 
often  contract  in  the  same  research 
areas,  with  the  same  companies  and  at 
the  same  time  as  the  EXepartment  of 
Defense.  You  can  imagine  the  con- 
fusion and  red  tape  which  results  when 
these  two  agencies,  the  principal  ones 
involved  in  space  re.search,  cannot  fol- 
low similar  contract  policy  as  neces- 
saiT. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  the  minority  views 
on  our  committee — subscribed  to  by  only 
four  members — do  not  opp>ose  some 
change  in  the  present  law.  which  they 
concede  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Their 
thesis  IS  that  the  matter  should  wait 
on  legislation  which  might  eventually 
unify  all  Federal  patent  policy  relative 
to  research  contracts. 

I  submit  we  cannot  wait.  Such  an 
approach  may  be  5  or  10  years  away. 
Even  then,  we  would  not  be  sure  of  a 
different  policy  than  we  are  proposing 
today. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  a  letter  of 
the  Comptroller  General  to  our  com- 
mittee on  March  29,  1960,  in  which  he 
cited  his  earlier  comments  to  the  House 
Judiciarj'  Committee  on  the  problem  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  establishing  one  uniform  pol- 
icy, consideration  might  be  given  to  legisla- 
tion which  would  give  recognition  to  the 
functions  and  problems  peculiar  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  individual  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
differences  in  the  types  of  research  and  de- 
velopment being  contracted  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Such  legUlatlon  might  appro- 
priately set  forth  broad  general  policies,  in- 
cluding basic  principles,  guidelines  and  cri- 
teria, permitting  a  measure  of  flexibility  in 
administration  where  circumstances  so  dic- 
tate, and  might  embrace  some  features  of 
tlie  present  administrative  practices  and 
methods. 

Waiting,  then,  is  no  solution. 

Moreover,  a  reasonable  policy  such  as 
we  believe  our  proposal  to  be  may  at- 
tract other  departments  to  its  standard 
and  thus  promote  uniformity  as  a  matter 
of  practice  if  not  of  law.  For  example, 
let  me  read  part  of  a  letter  which  I  have 


received  from  the  Director  of  Procure- 
ment Policy,  Department  of  Defense, 
following  the  report  of  our  subcommittee. 

I  consider  that  the  subcommltte*  report 
reflects  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  care- 
fully reasoned  studies  on  a  highly  technical 
bubject  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read. 
Certain  of  the  committee  recommendations 
loutiilncd  ill  the  propo.sed  statement  of  con- 
gressional intent  would,  if  they  became  gov- 
frnmentwlde  policy,  require  modification  in 
the  existing  nonstatuUjry  policies  of  the  De- 
partniPtit  of  Defen.se.  Since  these  recom- 
mendations seem  so  ctrefully  reasoned.  I 
have  asked  that  our  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  developing  policy  recoirunendatlons 
in  this  field,  give  them  inimedl.ite  consirUra- 
tion  looking  toward  the  ad'.  LsabUity  of 
changes  In  our  ix>llcy  which  would  be  in 
consonance  with    these  recommendations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  feel 
that  NASA  should  indefinitely  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  patent  policies  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commis.sion,  which  is  the 
only  Federal  agency  whose  organic  law, 
like  NASA's,  requires  Federal  ownership. 

Tlicir  logic  escapes  me.  for  the  factors 
involved  are  not  the  same. 

The  AEC  has  had  a  unique  orit^in. 
The  atomic  energy  industry  was  initi- 
ated, sponsored,  and  paid  for  by  tiie  Fed- 
eral Government  from  its  inception. 
Furthermore,  it  deal.s  in  a  limited  and 
highly  specialized  field.  The  situation 
confronting  NASA  is  quite  different.  The 
Space  Administration  must  deal  with 
contractors  who  spread  acro.ss  the  entire 
industrial  spectrum.  For  the  most  part 
NASA  must  call  on  established  Industry 
to  help  with  the  space  venture,  on  indus- 
trial elements  with  a  broad  background 
of  self-acquired  experience  and  know- 
how.  It  is  highly  inequitable,  I  think, 
to  demand  outriglit  ownership  of  an  in- 
vention produced  under  a  NASA  research 
contract  when  the  production  of  that  in- 
vention is  normally  not  only  an  unpre- 
dictable incident  but  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable degree  from  a  knowledge  which 
far  antedates  the  Government's  interest 
In  the  field  involved. 

Another  thing — the  atomic  energy  ad- 
vocates say  that  Federal  ownership  of  a 
patent  is  a  good  thing  because  it  means 
It  Is  free  for  anyone  to  use.  However,  the 
fact  is  that  "free"  patents  are  not  picked 
up  and  put  to  work  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  few  companies  will  sink  money 
into  the  development  of  an  invention 
when  they  know  anybody  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  work  and  market  the 
same  item  the  moment  it  reaches  pro- 
duction stage. 

The  ABC.  for  example,  now  owns  more 
than  2,300  patents.  Private  industry  has 
requested  licenses  on  less  than  400  of 
these,  about  16  percent.  Nobody  knows 
just  how  many  are  actually  being 
worked,  but  it  is  known  to  be  consider- 
ably less  than  400.  It  seems  probable 
that  somewhere  between  6  and  12  per- 
cent of  the  total  AEC-held  patents  are 
being  used.  On  the  other  hand,  sui-veys 
undertaken  by  the  patent,  trademark, 
and  cop3n:ight  foundation  of  the  George 
Washington  University — under  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government — show 
that  57  percent  of  current  privately  held 
patents  are  worked  and  another  7  per- 
cent are  licensed. 

Even  allowing  for  the  limitations 
placed  on  atomic  energy  uses  by  its  pe- 


culiar nature,  this  Is  a  very  broad  dis- 
parity. Certainly,  it  does  nothing  to 
prove  that  Government-held  patents,  in 
most  cases,  accomplish  much  more  than 
gather  dust  in  bureaucratic  files. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
emphasize  that  title  to  inventions  pro- 
duced under  NASA  research  contracts 
normally  means  very  little.  NASA  will 
get  all  it  can  use  when  it  receives  a 
royalty-free,  irrevocable  license  to  have 
the  invention  made  and  to  use  that  in- 
vention for  Government  purposes. 
Tliere  is  no  added  cost  to  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration, which  can  have  the  in- 
vented article  produced  by  any  firm  it 
chooses  on  a  competitive  bidding  basis. 

Finally,  we  need  the  best  creative 
thinking  we  can  get  if  we  are  going  to 
win  the  race  into  space.  And  we  will  not 
pet  that  kind  of  thinking  until  we  make 
this  change  in  the  law. 

^'r.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
inform  the  members  of  the  Committee 
as  to  what  i.s  the  standard  practice  in 
American  industry  when  one  company 
subcontracts  with  another  company  for 
purposes  of  research;  who  gets  the  title 
to  the  invention  when  this  happens  with- 
in the  private  enterprise  concept  of 
America  as  it  exists  today? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  far  as  knowing 
what  i.^  .standard,  in  answer  to  my  good 
friend  from  Pcnn.s^ivania,  I  will  say  what 
the  testimony  was — and  the  gentleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  was  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee — was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  in  contracting  with  employees 
or  subcontractors  the  prime  contractor 
would  require  in  its  contract  that  any 
invention  resulting  within  certain  limits 
would  be  in  the  prime  contractor. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  think  my  subcom- 
mittee chairman  is  quoting  the  gist  of 
the  testimony  correctly.  My  question 
then  is  this:  If  it  is  sauce  for  the  goose, 
why  is  it  not  .sauce  for  the  gander?  If 
American  industry  can  say  to  its  em- 
ployees, "If  you  come  to  work  here,  if  you 
develop  any  Inventions  in  our  laboratory 
or  using  our  facilities,  the  patents  to 
those  inventions  belong  to  the  company, 
not  to  you,"  why  can  the  American  Gov- 
ernment not  say  to  its  employees,  "If  you 
develop  any  inventions  working  for 
Uncle  Sam  the  patents  do  not  belong  to 
you,  the  patents  belong  to  Uncle  Sam?" 

In  private  enterprise,  if  one  company 
can  say  to  another  company,  "If  you 
do  this  research  for  us  on  a  subcontract 
basis  and  you  come  up  with  anything 
patentable  it  is  ours,  it  is  not  yours,"  by 
what  logic  then  do  we  suddenly  come  up 
as  the  committee  is  proposing  here  and 
apply  an  entirely  different  set  of  stand- 
ards when  the  companies  are  dealing 
with  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  logic  of  this  is 
in  itself  apparent.  This  Is  the  Govern- 
ment; the  other  is  a  private  enterprise. 
As  has  been  pointed  out.  when  we  are 
going  to  apply  the  employee-employer 
relationship  with  Government,  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  that  Is  not  the  philos- 
ophy of  my  good  friend  and  it  certainly 
is  not  my  philosophy. 


Mr.  QUIGLEY.  The  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  a  careful  manager  of  any 
private  enterprise  interested  in  protect- 
ing his  stockholders'  money  will  make 
sure  that  if  he  gave  out  a  subcontract 
for  research  and  development,  any 
patents  that  were  developed  would  go 
to  the  general  contractor  and  not  re- 
vert to  the  subcontractor.  Why,  as  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  corporation, 
the  United  States  of  America,  should 
we  take  the  stockholders'  money,  the 
taxpayers'  money,  and  say  to  any  com- 
pany, "Go  ahead,  use  our  money,  and  if 
you  develop  anything  you  can  have  it"? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  answer  the 
gentleman  by  asking  this  question:  The 
gentleman  knows  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  the  Government  never 
uses  these  inventions  commercially  and 
certainly  should  not,  so  what  good  is 
title  to  any  invention  in  the  Govern- 
ment? Will  the  gentleman  answer  that 
question? 

Ml-.  QUIGLEY.  What  good  is  it  is  this. 
that  with  Government  ownership  they 
have  the  right  to  make  it  available  to 
any  private  enterprise  that  elects  to 
use  it.  Under  the  patent  system  a  patent 
developed  at  Government  expense 
through  the  taxpayers'  money  that  xas 
used  for  research  can  go  to  the  coipora- 
tion  under  a  research-and-development 
contract,  and  thereafter  that  company 
does  not  have  to  make  that  available  to 
anybody  for  exploitation  and  develop- 
ment. If  it  does  it  can  make  it  avail- 
able only  on  a  toyalty  basis.  It  is  a  case 
of  the  private  company  gaining  some- 
thing at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  It  is 
as  far  as  private  enterprise  is  concerned 
a  competitor  as  distinguished  from  the 
Federal  Government,  using  that  only  for 
its  own  profit. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Of  course 
there  is  a  vast  difference.  In  this  case 
the  Government  retains  the  royalty-free 
license  regardless.  In  every  contract, 
whether  it  be  with  the  inventor  or  an- 
other contractor  or  another  individual, 
the  Government  still  uses  the  patent 
royalty-free.  It  is  irrevocable.  Every 
big  company  tliat  patents  an  article  is 
interested  in  promoting  that  patent. 
The  Government  has  no  interest  whatso- 
ever in  promoting  patents.  If  you  take 
that  patent  away  from  that  com- 
pany it  will  not  be  used  in  many 
instances,  It  will  not  be  promoted,  and 
certainly  the  inventor  is  not  prepared 
to  spend  any  money  in  furthering  the 
perfection  of  that  patent  right.  Is  that 
not  right? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  statement  of 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that — well,  we  have  figures,  for  ex- 
ample, concerning  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Out  of  around  2,200,  on 
only  some  400  of  them  do  they  have  a 
license.  That  approximates  16  percent. 
This  is  quite  the  contrary  insofar  as  the 
situation  under  the  private  patent  sys- 
tem where  business  is  using  about  57 
percent,  if  I  recall  the  figures  correctly, 
of  the  patents  that  they  have  received. 
I  think  this  is  illustrative  of  the  point 
that  our  chairman  pointed  out. 
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Mr.  ANPUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  To  answer  the  gentle- 
man fr(xn  Pennsylvania,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Oovemment  does  follow  the 
policy  that  he  speaks  of  in  reference  to 
its  own  employees?  In  other  words, 
when  any  employee  of  the  Government 
makes  an  invention,  he  does  not  get  the 
title  to  it.  Tliat  Is  a  master-servant  rela- 
tionship. But  when  you  are  dealing  with 
independent  contractors,  then  the  situ- 
ation is  entirely  different;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  the  distinction  very  clear. 

Mr.  ANPUSO.  A  principal  contractor 
can  also  make  any  contractual  relation 
he  would  like  to  make  with  a  subcon- 
tractor. But  when  we  are  dealing  with 
the  NASA  agency  which  is  a  scientific 
agency,  an  important  security  agency, 
we  then  look  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country;  is  that  not  correct?  And  is  it 
not  a  fact  also  that  here  we  are  dealing 
with  a  scientific  agency  which  is  inter- 
ested in  making  progress  through  space. 
Certainly,  here  time  is  of  the  essence. 
The  gentleman  has  conducted  long  and 
exhaustive  hearings.  His  committee  has 
heard  all  kinds  of  witnesses.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  witnesses  disclosed  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  substantial  contrac- 
tors refused  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  would  not  have  title  to  the  inven- 
tions, if  any  inventions  resulted;  is  that 
not  a  fact? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  gentleman  is 
quite  correct,  and  I  iiave  here  8  SE>ecific 
instances  which  at  the  prof>er  time  I 
will  Eisk  to  be  inserted  as  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Is  It  not  true  that  that 
has  retarded  progress  in  the  space  field? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Yes,  definitely.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  in  these 
hearings  in  the  Interest  of  the  public, 
we  searched  to  find  some  way  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  public  could  benefit. 
In  this  bill,  we  have  protected  the  pub- 
lic interest.  That  was  our  prime  motive. 
But  you  can  find  very  rare  instances  so 
far  as  the  Space  Act  is  concerned  where 
there  would  ever  be  any  occasion  where 
the  Govei-nment  of  the  United  States 
would  be  benefited  by  title  to  any  in- 
vention. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  when  he  presented  this  proposi- 
tion before  the  Committee  that  I  opposed 
it  because  I,  just  as  other  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  toda.v.  thought  the  public 
interest  would  be  better  preserved  if  we 
did  not  pass  this.  But  I  was  convinced, 
after  reading  the  testimony  brought  out 
before  your  committee,  that  this  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  very  fine 
job  he  has  done,  and  I  would  also  ad- 
vi.se  any  critics  of  this  proposal  to  read 
your  report.  Then.  I  am  sure,  they 
would  change  their  mind  as  I  have  and 
realize  that  this  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  country. 

Mr  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  doing  something  for  small  busi- 
nes.s  will  support  this  proposal  because 
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thd  small  business  people  of  America 
wa  Qt  and  need  this. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemian  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
,&x.  FULTON.  It  should  be  remem- 
bei  ed  that  the  Government  and  the  pub- 
he  interest  is  protected  because  the 
United  States  gets  an  irrevocable,  non- 
exdusive.  nontransferable,  royalty-free 
lic(!nse  for  such  mventions  throughout 
th< !  world  by  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
St)  Ltes. 

iJecond,  the  question  is  between  two 
pn  tvisions — whether  any  invention  under 
contract  with  NASA  shall  be  the  exclu- 
sivs  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
whether  we  shall  have  a  provision  that 
thii  Administrator  of  NASA  shall,  in  his 
discretion,  acquire  title  to  inventions 
pr(  Kiuced  under  NASA  research  and  de- 
vel  opment  contracts,  and  may  then  de- 
cic  e  in  his  discretion  what  protects  the 
pujlic  interest  and  what  protects  the 
eqi  lities  of  the  contractors. 

'The  thing  I  cannot  understand,  and 
that  is  why  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
f re  m  Geoi-gia,  the  tiling  I  cannot  under- 
stsnd  about  the  opponents  is  we  are 
au  omatically  depriving  the  con- 
tractors of  the  equity  they  have. 
This  latitude  was  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Ad [ninistrator  under  our  type  of  provi- 
sio •^.  Fiom  the  subcommittee's  point  of 
vie*-  the  Administrator  decides  what  i^ 
bej  t  and  what  will  protect  the  private 
interest  and  the  public  interest.  The 
op:  Kjnents  would  automatically  deprive 
th(  private  interests  of  any  standing  at 
all  and  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  think 
th<  Administrator  in  the  various  cases 
thj.t  come  up  should  have  the  right,  as 
th(  gentleman  from  Georgia,  chairman 
of  ;he  subcommittee  has  pointed  out,  in 
his  discretion  to  make  the  decision  either 
wa^ 

r'he  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gertleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Ilr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes  to 
get  an  answer. 
I>oes  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  agree  with  the 
ger  tleman  from  Pennsylvania  whole- 
he£  rtedly. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

A  [r.  NHTCHELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentk- 
ma  1  from  Connecticut. 

»[r.  DADDARIO.     I  would  like  to  di- 
rec    the  argument  back  for  a  moment  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
froia  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  QlicleyI.  and 
to    the   logic   of   his  position.     He   wa.s 
speaking  of  the  employer-employee  rela- 
tiorship.     Is  there  any  great  differencf 
betueen  a  contractor  taking  a  contract 
froii  the  Government  and  an  employee 
whc    works  for  a  company?     The  con- 
tractor working  for  the  Government  i.s 
eng  iged  in  business;  he  has  the  mean.s 
and  the  people  to  develop  the  product 
and  put  it  on  the  market  for  the  common 
gocMi.     The  employee  who  works  for  him 
or  \  ho  works  for  the  Government  does 
not  lave  this  ability  and  as  a  result  there 
is  t  le  possibility  that  great  gains  could 
be  lost  insofar  as  commercial  indu.strv  i.^ 
concerned. 


Following  the  logic  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  OxncLzrl  fur- 
ther, his  position  Is  correct.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  title,  and  has  the  right 
to  give  that  title  to  anyone  else  it  can 
give  an  exclusive  title  to  one  company, 
and  possibly  one  that  did  not  make  the 
invention  in  the  first  instance.  I  think 
that  is  another  consequence  of  the  gen- 
tleman's theory  if  you  follow  It  through 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  think  my  colleague 
veiT  clearly  states  the  proposition.  It 
has  been  proved  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment takes  ownership  and  title  to  inven- 
tions they  are  not  used.  What  we  are 
interested  in  is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  creative- 
ne.ss  of  its  citizens. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Assuming  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dad- 
DARiol.  is  correct  in  pointing  out  the 
effect  of  my  reasoning  with  regard  to  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  I  would 
still  like  someone  to  explain  to  me  why 
the  relationship  I  spoke  of  in  private  in- 
dustry of  a  subcontractor  is  any  different 
from  a  similar  contract  relationship  be- 
tween the  U.S.  Government  and  private 
industry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield"' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  hesitate  to  intrude  in 
this  di.scus.sion.  not  being  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  I  am  interested  in 
thi.s  problem.  I  think  the  difference — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — between  the 
prime  contractor  and  the  subcontractor 
and  an  employer  and  employee  under 
our  free  enterpri.se  .system,  rests  with 
the  matter  of  profit  and  the  question  of 
property  ii'-;hts.  whereas  where  the  Gov- 
ernment is  the  employer  the  Govern- 
ments problem  is  not  the  profit  motive 
but  it  is  to  see  that  the.se  patent  rtt^hts 
be  u.sed  whether  it  be  through  Govern- 
ment ownership  or  through  private  own- 
ership. It  was  explained  to  the  gentle- 
mans  committee  that  there  was  not 
uide.^-pread  u.se  of  the.se  patents  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  such 
as  :iiere  :s  in  private  ownership.  Ls  that 
not  the  distinction  between  Govern- 
ment and  private  inter,  btc^.' 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  think  it  has  been 
well  stated  by  my  colleague. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  LonLsiana  Mav  I 
say  to  the  gentleman,  if  I  might  be  lec- 
ogr.i'.ed.  that  the  Government  does  do 
a  yieat  deal  of  this  type  of  research  and 
development  work  If  the  Government 
starts  making  it  a  policv  to  retain  all  of 
the  patent  rights,  the  day  is  coming 
uhen  the  percenta.ue  of  patent  rights 
will  be  large  so  far  as  the  Government 
:s  concern-  d,  compared  with  private  in- 
dustry, and.  therefore,  our  whole  system 
of  pat  nts   allowing  incentive  to  private 
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mdividuals  to  build  up  patent  rights, 
will  be  lost  and  will  result  in  the  Gk>v- 
ernment  trying  to  take  over  everything 
that  should  be  given  to  private  industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  (Mr.  King  I. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  should  like  to  a.s.sociate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Brooks  I,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  what  he  said  about 
the  role  of  private  industry.  I  feel  that 
the  power  and  thrust  that  we  need  in 
our  space  effort  must  come  and  will 
come  by  giving  proper  incentives  to 
companies,  both  large  and  small,  to  in- 
duce them  to  continue  to  give  their  best. 
I  feel  that  as  long  as  we  have  the  hy- 
brid system,  which  is  the  system  that 
we  have  under  the  law  as  it  now  exists, 
a  hybrid  patent  system,  we  are  not  get- 
ting the  full  measure  of  the  thrust  that 
the  patent  system  is  designed  to  give.  I 
feel  that  in  the  interest  of  promoting 
our  .space  effort,  getting  it  going  as 
quickly  and  as  effectively  as  possible,  it 
is  necessary  to  get  back  to  the  pure 
patent  system  which  has  led  this  coun- 
try to  the  eminent  heights  which  it  now 
occupies. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  > 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  In  the  interest  of  ac- 
curacy, may  I  a.sk  this:  Certainly  the 
gentleman  is  not  suggesting  to  the 
Members  of  this  Committee  that,  if  the 
House  approves  the  Committees  amend- 
ments to  the  patent  law.  that  thereafter 
NASA  will  be  functioning  a  pure  patent 
sy.stem,  to  use  the  gentleman's  words. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  proposed  legislation  will 
not  restore  u.-;  to  a  pure  patent  situation. 
but  the  statute  will  certainly  bring  us 
much  closer  to  the  spirit  of  our  patent 
system  which  has  exi.sted.  that  gi\es  in- 
centive to  those  who  use  their  efforts, 
their  know-how.  their  inventive  genius. 
to  come  up  with  an  invention  that  may 
solve  a  particular  problem. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  May  I  suggest  one 
more  important  addition;  their  own 
risk  capital? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  very  fine 
statement,  and  to  say  he  was  a  most 
valuable  member  of  our  subcommittee. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
and  philo.sophy  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  others  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  section,  we  are  virtually 
destroying  the  patent  system  of  this 
country  .so  far  as  the  space  program  is 
concerned? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  feel  a  very  seri- 
ous blow  would  be  dealt. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EJNG  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  May  I 
say  that  the  figures  show  in  connection 
with  research  and  development  that  the 
United  States  will  spend  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  approximately  $8.5  billion, 
private  industry  will  spend  something 
like  $4  billion.  Bringing  this  argument 
to  a  logical  conclusion,  you  arrive  at  the 
thought  that  the  Goverrmient  is  on  a 
ratio  of  about  8  to  12.  That  nimiber  of 
patents  ought  to  be  in  the  United  States, 
.so  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  patents  in 
the  United  States,  if  you  follow  this  to 
an  ultimate  conclusion,  should  repose  in 
the  U.S.  Government.  Anyone  knows 
that  under  our  patent  laws  if  the  United 
States  owns  two-thirds  of  the  patents,  in 
the  first  place  the  United  States  is  not 
going  to  be  able  to  develop  those  patents. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  going  to 
break  down  your  entire  patent  system 
and  you  are  going  to  have  to  start  build- 
ing up  from  .'•cratch  to  get  another  sys- 
tem which  will  furnish  incentives  to  pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  The  gentleman 
i.'-  eminently  correct. 

May  I  develop  that  just  a  little  bit 
further?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  defeating  its  own  purpose 
by  insisting  on  retaining  all  of  the  pat- 
ents that  are  forthcoming  imder  these 
research  and  development  contracts,  for 
this  ua.son.  Here,  let  us  say,  is  a  com- 
pany that  has  developed  a  specialty  in 
a  particular  line.  Perhaps  for  40  years 
this  company  has  been  doing  research 
and  development  and  has  become  the 
recognized  expert  in  this  particular  field. 
Now.  the  Government  comes  to  this 
company  and  asks  the  company  to  do 
a  particular  job  in  this  particular  field 
for  the  Government.  The  company  is 
reluctant  to  do  so. 

Why?  Because  the  company  knows 
that  if  it  does  .so  and  if  in  the  cour.^e  of 
it.s  efforts  It  stumbles  across  a  noteworthy 
uuention  and  it  a  patent  is  procured. 
then  the  patent  goes  to  the  Government. 
Tiien  that  particular  patent  becomes  a 
loadblock  to  that  other  company  that 
has  developed  this  specialty  in  this  line. 
.And,  very  likely  the  company  would  have 
di.scovered  tins  invention,  anyway,  even 
if  it  had  not  been  under  contract  with 
the  Government,  because  it  was  in  this 
\  cry  field.  So  now  the  company  has  the 
choice  of  going  with  the  Government, 
making  the  invention,  and  surrendering 
llie  invention  to  tiie  Government  or  turn- 
ing the  Government  down  and  go- 
uig  ahead  on  its  own,  making  the  inven- 
tion and  keeping  the  invention.  Of 
course,  the  temptation  is  strong  for  it  to 
do  the  latter.  And.  for  that  very  reason 
the  Government  loses  and  deprives  it- 
.self  of  the  inventive  genius  of  that  par- 
ticular company.  So,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  I  feel  that  our  space  effort 
will  receive  a  much  greater  thi-ust  by 
giving  to  this  company,  these  experts  in 
this  field,  all  of  the  incentives  to  which 
they  are  entitled  to  continue  their  work. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  a  very  intellec- 
tual statement.     Am  I  correct  in  stat- 


ing that  you  were  one  of  the  Members 
who  were  first  opposed  to  this  very  thing 
that  you  are  now  talking  about,  and  it 
was  only  the  work  that  you  did  on  this 
committee  that  changed  your  mind? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  That  is  correct. 
When  I  approached  this  assignment  I 
was  very  skeptical  and  quite  critical  of 
the  general  objectives  of  the  bill,  but  the 
evidence  was  so  overwhelming  that  in 
good  conscience  I  could  not  reach  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  general 
objectives  of  the  bill  are  soimd  insofar  as 
they  apply  to  the  patent  section. 

Mr.  ^RICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Elinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  this 
matter  although  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
I  think  that  this  bill  is  leading  us  down 
toward  a  dangerous  path,  and  we  should 
be  very  careful  before  we  take  such  a 
step.  This  is  not  a  new  step.  It  was 
studied  for  a  long  time.  Probably  what 
is  needed  is  a  uniform  Government  pat- 
ent policy.  The  Department  of  Defense 
viewpoint  has  been  criticized  by  the 
Comptroller  General.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  of  any  contractor  who  has 
refused  to  conduct  one  of  these  contracts 
with  the  Space  Administration? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  I  had  the  testi- 
mony before  me  and  were  sufficiently 
familiar  that  I  could  turn  to  the  page,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  could  point 
to  examples  that  were  brought  to  our 
attention. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Over  a  dozen  years  of  ex- 
perience with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, there  has  been  no  contractor 
who  has  refused  to  participate  in  the 
atomic  energy  program  on  account  of  the 
patent  .situation. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  I  accept  that 
statement,  but  lean  see  a  very  significant 
distinction.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission is  enriaf/ed  essentially  in  a  unique 
field.  The  activities  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
cut  across  the  board  and  deal  with  ac- 
tivities on  technology  and  invention  that 
touch  almost  every  aspect  of  our  com- 
mercial lif?,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
electronics  and  many  other  fields. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Connecticut     I  Mr.    Dad- 

DARIOl. 

Mr.  DADDARIO  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all  I  want  to  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  fine  work 
he  has  done  in  getting  this  bill  marked 
up  and  prepared  for  presentation  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  want  al.so 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Mitchell  I  for  the  exceptional  work 
he  performed  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Patents.  I.  too.  with  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  I  Mr.  KincI,  was 
opposed  to  the  pi  inciples  included  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Space  Act  when  the 
hearings  on  the  subject  began;  but  after 
a  multitude  of  witnesses  appeared  before 
us  and  after  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  the  effect  which  the  patent  section 
had,  as  it  bore  on  the  Space  Agency  and 
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on  its  responsibilities  in  this  age  into 
which  we  are  now  emerging.  I  could  come 
to  one  conclusion  and  that  la  thai  this 
bill  as  it  now  stands,  and  especially  the 
section  concerning  patents,  should  be 
passed  so  that  we  can  make  progress  in 
this  space  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  aspects 
of  this  patent  problem  which  I  would 
like  to  touch  on.  One  concerns  small 
business  and  the  other  concerns  the  dis- 
semination of  information. 

The  American  patent  system,  as  it  de- 
veloped under  our  Constitution,  achieves 
three  ends: 

First,  it  induces  the  inventor  to  make 
the  invention  through  patent  protection. 

Second,  it  gives  the  public  the  oppor- 
timity  to  use  it  when  the  inventor  suc- 
ceeds in  developing  and  marketing  the 
invention,  and 

Third,  it  makes  knowledge  of  the  in- 
vention available  to  all  through  publi- 
cation of  the  detail  thus  inspiring  others 
to  build  on  that  knowledge. 

What  our  Pounding  Fathers  saw  so 
well  was  that  ideas  had  to  be  nourished, 
that  creativeness  had  to  have  its  re- 
wards, that  free  enterprise  had  to  be 
encx)uraged  to  open  up  new  fields. 

Are  there  compelling  arguments  that 
this  should  now  be  changed? 

Can  we  keep  America  on  the  road  to 
greatness  by  submerging  individual  and 
private  effort? 

Do  we  promote  progress  by  follow- 
ing the  theory  that  group  effort  can  re- 
place the  genius  of  the  Edisons  of  the 
future  who  will  need  the  support  of  the 
patent  system  to  develop  their  ideas  for 
public  use? 

It  is  not  true  that  the  research  and 
development  laboratory  now  completely 
dominates  the  field  of  invention.  Inven- 
tion still  is  a  most  uncertain  business; 
chance  still  plays  a  crucial  role  and  often 
the  clever  and  lucky  individual  inventor 
rather  than  the  better  equipped  research 
team  Is  successful. 

Out  of  50  significant  20th-century  in- 
ventions, more  than  half  were  made  by 
private  individuals  not  doing  company- 
directed  research.  Kodachrome  was  in- 
vented by  two  musicians.  The  origina- 
tor of  Tungsten-Carbide  Tools  seems 
to  have  been  a  research  worker  in  the 
electric  lamp  industry. 

It  has  been  argued  here  today  that 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  patent  sec- 
tion of  the  Space  Act  will  benefit  big 
business  at  the  expense  of  small  busi- 
ness. The  opposite  is  the  fact.  It  would 
be  impossible  today  for  a  new  company 
involving  a  major  advance  in  science 
or  technology  to  be  properly  financed, 
to  study,  invent,  develop  and  produce,  to 
advertise  and  distribute  without  protec- 
tion of  patents. 

It  is  the  safeguard  afforded  by  a  patent 
which  enables  a  small  company  to  get  on 
its  feet  and  to  develop  a  product  with  its 
investment  protected.  The  case  history 
of  thousands  of  small  companies  which 
began  with  an  idea  or  a  patent  are  avail- 
able. In  my  own  district,  there  are  com- 
panies in  this  category,  and  one  of  them 
has  grown  from  a  small  business  in  the 
early  twenties  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  Connecticut's  large  *:  single  em- 
ployer. 
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Gilbert  Brown,  In  his  study  of  new 
fbms  established  in  Connecticut  in  the 
P(st- World  War  II  period,  has  found 
th  at  a  large  proportion  were  established 
to  produce  a  new  product  invented  by 
or  e  of  the  founders. 

But  there  are  other  factors  beyond 
til  at  of  growth  potential.  If  all  patents 
ai  e  placed  in  a  pool  available  to  all,  large 
companies  will  be  at  an  advantage. 
Tiey  have  the  resources  to  choose  and 
d(  velop  as  they  will. 

Although  established  firms  are  often 
si  iggish  about  venturing  into  new  areas, 
many  established  firms  have  purchased 
inventions  after  practicality  has  been 
d<  monstrated.  Du  Pont  purchased  the 
ri  rhts  to  dacron.  Kodak  purchased  the 
ri  ;hts  to  what  is  now  known  as  Koda- 
cl  rome:  and  in  many  instances  only  an 
established  firm  with  large  financial  re- 
st urces  covild  have  developed  and  mar- 
ki  (ted  the  new  invention. 

One  of  the  obvious  threats  posed  by 
Government  ownership  of  patents  is 
that  it  would  discoxirage  the  flow  of  in- 
formation. Without  the  patent  system 
p-otecting  this  interchange  of  informa- 
tion, the  natural  consequence  would  be 
that  security  locks  and  classifications 
w  Duld  be  imposed  on  private  research  as 
it  has  been  in  Government  bureaus.  We 
w  Duld  have  to  blast  loose  information  as 
it  has  had  to  be  blasted  loose  from  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Isck  of  free  play  of  ideas  and  facts 
w  Duld  inevitably  slow  down  research  and 
p  -ogress. 

Or  even  if  the  Government  should 
tike  title  to  all  patent  information, 
would  it  necessarily  encourage  develop- 
n  ent?  No  experience  thus  far  supports 
tills  theory. 

IXiring  World  War  II  our  Govern - 
n  ent  vested  all  enemy-owned  patents 
ii  the  Alien  Properties  Custodian.  Li- 
censes were  offered  publicly  for  $50  on 
a  nonexclusive  basis  with  predictions 
that  there  would  be  substantial  exploi- 
ts tion  of  the  patents  by  industry.  Li- 
c<nses  were  taken  under  this  program, 
but  little  or  no  development  resulted 
b<  (cause  no  one  wanted  to  risk  capital 
t<  develop  and  market  what  was  avail- 
a  )le  to  everyone  else  for  exploitation. 

Let  us  examine  how  the  policy  advo- 
cated by  critics  of  this  bill  would  apply 
Ir  another  instance.  The  prevailing  no- 
tl)ns  about  the  character  of  modern  in- 
v((ntions  are  radically  wrong.  About  40 
percent  of  the  inventions  made  today 
ai«  not  made  by  technologists  or  hired 
ir  ventors.  Full-time  inventors  probably 
a(icoimt  for  considerably  less  than  half 
tlie  inventions  made.  And  noncollege 
giaduates  are  probably  responsible  for 
more  inventions  than  are  college  gradu- 
ates. Supiwse  NASA  were  to  become 
Interested  in  some  such  invention  and 
w?re  to  commission  an  individual  to 
ccnduct  research  and  development  on 
a]  i  interesting  theory?  Let  me  note  that 
NASA,  in  all  of  its  research  contracts, 
sjecifically  Includes  a  clause  requiring 
tie  prompt  disclosure  of  all  technical 
data  and  progress  made  by  the  contrac- 
tor. Would  it  help  the  cause  of  devel- 
0]>ment  if  this  Individual  were  required 
tc  give  up  all  claims  to  his  inventions? 

Innovation  represents  a  challenge  to 
ccmplacency.     Under  our  patents  sys- 


tem, large  companies  and  small  must 
strive  to  Improve  their  products  and  to 
put  them  on  the  market  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  progress  and  growth  of 
our  business  community  has,  in  large 
part,  depended  on  the  protection  of- 
fered by  our  patent  system  and  the  com- 
petition it  generates. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
vmder  the  law  as  now  drafted  it  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  Government  not 
only  to  take  over  patents  on  ideas  devel- 
oped in  the  course  of  research  for  NASA, 
but  also  to  go  back  into  prior  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  company  involved  im- 
der  this  legislation  and  also  patent  pre- 
vious actions  and  previous  ideas  and  in- 
ventions developed  by  that  company? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  If  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  Director  of 
NASA  may  take  title  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  that  not  mean 
that  companies  which  have  had  long- 
standing research  programs  of  their  own. 
such  as  the  great  General  Electric  Co.. 
for  example,  are  reluctant  to  do  work 
for  NASA  because  they  do  not  know  how 
much  of  their  previous  activity  may  be 
taken  over  by  the  Government ;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  new  company  which 
has  been  completely  financed  by  the 
Government  and  which  has  been  doing 
business  only  in  the  past  few  years,  is 
completely  subsidized  and  it  would  not 
mind  having  the  Government  take  over 
what  it  has  already  paid  for  ?  And  there- 
fore, is  it  not  true  that  the  emphasis  in 
this  field  is  placed  on  the  small  com- 
panies financed  by  the  Government  rath- 
er than  on  the  established  leaders  in  our 
industrial  system? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  is  a  correct 
statement.  It  also  points  out  an  answer 
to  the  questions  previously  raised  by  the 
Kentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
QriGLrTl.  One  of  the  problems  here  is 
to  cut  off  the  point  at  which  research  has 
been  developed  over  a  course  of  years 
through  a  fine  research  team,  where  it 
ends  its  activities  in  private  activity  and 
then  goes  into  special  field  tmder  a  Gov- 
ernment contract.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  for  one  field  of  knowledge 
runs  into  another  field,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  telling  reasons  why  the  changes 
promulgated  in  this  particular  bill  ought 
to  prevail. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  be  good  enough  to  yield  further. 
would  it  not  also  be  true,  that  if  we  do 
not  amend  the  law  we  will  tend  to  ex- 
clude from  this  important  field  the  real 
industrial  leaders  in  the  coimtry  and  re- 
strict the  operation  of  research  in  the 
space  field  to  a  small  group  of  companies, 
many  of  whom,  incidentally,  happen  to 
be  located  on  the  west  coast? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  We  may  not  restrict 
it  entirely  to  the  west  coast,  but  one 
thing  we  would  do  would  be  to  make 
many  companies  think  very  carefully 
before  they  went  into  contracts  with 
NASA:  and  especially  when  we  consider 
that  they  could  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances enter  into  negotiations  with 
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the  Department  of  Defcn.se  and  not  get 
into  this  title  difficulty;  and  carrying 
thi.s  through  one  step  further  it  Is  also 
important  that  under  the  act  before  us 
now,  in  dealing  with  matters  affecting 
atomic  energy,  the  Government  would 
lake  title  throuuh  the  Director. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  izentlc- 
nian  for  his  enliizhteninfi  comments. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
rnan  from  California. 

Mr.  .SISK.  I  have  hij-'h  resiard  for  my 
coUeajiue  from  Connecticut,  but  in  thi.s 
in.stance  wc  vif;orously  disagree.  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  name  for  us  some 
of  these  companies  that  have  refused  to 
take  contracts.  The  pent'eman  knows 
liow  they  are  runninu'  over  each  other 
trying  to  get  contracts,  from  what  we 
have  heard.  Are  the  gentlemen  on  the 
committee  prepared  to  give  u.s  any  of  the 
names  of  tho.se  who  have  refused  to  take 
a  contract  under  the  piesent  provisioas 
of  the  patent  law? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  I  Mr.  Mitcheii.  I,  has  documen- 
tation on  this  and  will  pie.sent  it  for  the 
Record.  I  '.vill  point  out  to  the  :;entle- 
nian  that  during  the  course-  of  the  dis- 
cussion one  company  which  has  the 
contract  for  the  chamber  in  wliich  the 
astronaut  will  be  plunged  into  outer 
space  .stated  that  before  it  took  the  con- 
tract it  went  into  many  hours  of  study  to 
.><ee  if  it  had  the  patent.s  already  de- 
veloped which  would  be  able  to  do  the 
job  but  which  would  not  bring  them 
beyond  the  point  .so  that  it  would  not 
lo.se  other  patents  they  were  working;  on. 
When  they  decided  that  it  was  po.ssible 
for  them  to  take  this  contiaot  and  not 
lo.se  any  patents,  they  decided  to  do  so. 
What  this  did  was  prevent  them  from 
doing  a  better  job  than  just  that  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  contract.  Under  this 
circumstance  it  is  a  shameful  thine  that 
we  do  not  give  companies  the  incentive 
to  CO  ahead  and  do  greater  work,  and 
make  it  much  safer  for  those  people  who 
are  participating  in  our  space  effort. 

Mr.  SISK.  How  many  companies  were 
.seeking  this  particular  contract?  I 
know  the  contract  about  which  the 
gentleman  is  speaking'.  There  were 
certainly  a  do/.en  or  more.  The  bidding 
was  most  competitive.  Does  my  col- 
league ayree  with  that? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  It  i>  my  recollec- 
tion there  were  a  do/en   companies. 

Mr.  SISK.  Knowing  of  tlie  extreme 
desire  and  realizing  the  criticism  be- 
cau.se  a  particular  company  was  selected 
over  other  companies,  this  to  me  comes 
down  to  the  main  leason.  Why''  I  would 
like  to  have  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  The  point  in  my 
mind  is  not  that  there  were  a  dozen 
companies  in  competition  for  this  par- 
ticular contract,  but  that  the.se  com- 
panies, and  one  in  particular  which  gave 
testimony,  did  restrict  the  activities  un- 
der which  they  could  operate  within  this 
program. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  At  one  point  this 
question  was  asked: 

Ls  there  .siiecific  evidence  of  companies 
liavlng  failed  or  refused  to  do  business  with 
NASA  becaxise  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
iis  it  now  exists? 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  those  who  pro- 
pound the  question  would  care  to  take 
the  official  report  of  the  subcommittee 
that  dealt  with  this  matter  and  turn 
to  pages  29,  30.  and  31  of  that  repoi't, 
they  will  find  there  listed  at  least  10 
companies.  I  will  not  read  them,  but 
they  are  there  in  the  report,  with  the 
discussion  on  each  one,  and  that  an- 
swers the  question  completely. 

Mr.  SISK.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
furilier,  I  think  it  well  that  tlie  names 
of  any  companies  who  refu.sed  to  coop- 
erate with  liie  Government  be  put  in 
the  Reccjrd.  I  iiope  these  names  are  put 
in  tlie  Recokd  for  the  public  to  see,  be- 
cause based  on  many  of  the  statements 
we  have  heaid  and  the  extreme  desire 
in  bidding  for  contracts,  I  think  it  would 
be  really  interesting  if  we  found  out 
exactly  who  is  not  willing  and  does  not 
desire  to  bid. 

Mr  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
y.  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DADDARIO.  I  yield  to  the  yen- 
tleinan  from  Utah. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  assume  that  this  is  still  a  free  coun- 
try. 1  will  not  put  the  names  in  the 
Record  becau.se  to  do  so  might  have  some 
inference  which  I  do  not  think  is  justi- 
fied. If  the  gentleman  wants  to  put  the 
names  m  the  Record,  that  is  his  own 
business  I  feel  this  is  still  a  free  coun- 
try. If  a  company  does  not  want  to  do 
busine.ss  with  the  Government.  I  feel 
that  that  is  its  own  affair.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  necessarily  draw  any 
inference  from  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  not  draw  any  in- 
ference from  that,  but  I  would  be  glad 
if  they  were  put  in. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  be  retributive.  After 
all.  these  are  patriotic  people.  If  they 
do  not  agree  with  our  legal  policies  in 
reference  to  patents,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  be  retrib- 
utne  and  try  to  punish  people  who  are 
not  interested  in  this  work  but  want  to 
get  their  work  elsewhere. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Pennsylvania    I  Mr.   Quic- 

LKV  1. 

Mr.  QITIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  prolong  this  debate. 
I  merely  wish  to  take  this  time  to  advise 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  that  at 
the  appropriate  time  tomorrow,  it  is  my 
purpose  and  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  propo.se  to 
strike  from  the  bill  before  us  the  patent 
.section.  The  net  result  of  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment,  if  it  is  carried,  is  that 
the  present  patent  provisions  of  the 
NA.SA  law  would  remain  just  as  they  are. 

Again  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and 
in  the  interest  of  correcting  the  Record. 
I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  observation 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  Colorado,  some  10  or  15  minutes 
ago.  I  resent  somewhat  any  effort  to 
make  me  app>ear  as  a  mad  radical  or  a 
public-ownership  concept  man.  As  a 
matter  or  fact,  I  have  never  been  more 
of  a  standpatter  in  my  hfe  than  I  am  at 
this  moment.  My  efforts  now  and  my 
efforts  when  I  present  the  amendment 
tomorrow  will  be  to  keep  the  present  law 
just  as  it  is.  To  those  who  hold  that  my 
views  strike  a  blow  at  the  basic  founda- 
tion of  American  patent  law,  I  can  only 
say  to  those  gentlemen  that  that  blow 
was  not  struck  by  me.  but  it  was  struck 
by  the  85th  Con:4ress  2  years  ago.  And  I 
would  point  out  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  many  other  Members  pres- 
ent were  Members  at  the  time,  and  voted 
for  the  Space  Act  with  its  public-owner- 
.ship  patent  provisions.  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  present  patent  section  in  the  law.  I 
am  only  arguing  now  and  I  will  argue 
that  tomorrow,  the  present  law  should 
be  maintained  until  this  thing  is  given 
an  honest  and  serious  study  not  just  bv 
one  subcommittee  or  one  specialized 
committee  of  the  House,  as  the  Mitchell 
committee  was.  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
honor  to  serve  on  that  subcommittee  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  that  service  and  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  it.  For  ex- 
ample. I  learned  that  it  is  ridiculous 
that  in  this  United  States  of  America, 
we  have  not  6  but  8  or  10  or  12  different 
patent  policies,  and  that  the  patent  law 
which  governs  depends  entirely  upon 
which  agency  of  the  Government  a  per- 
son is  dealing  with.  A  time  must  come 
when  this  Nation  has  a  uniform  patent 
policy  so  that  any  segment  of  American 
industry  knows  where  they  stand,  knows 
what  their  rizhts  are  when  they  are  deal- 
ing with  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  and  they  will  not  have  to 
call  on  their  lawyer  to  see  whether  it  is 
a  contract  with  NASA  or  the  DOD  or  the 
Post  Office  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  We  need  a  uniform 
policy. 

I  think  further  that  responsibility 
must  be  met  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  this  body  and  its  opposite 
number  in  the  other  body.  I  would  hope 
that  the  man  now  in  the  chair  would 
ultimately  a.ssume  this  responsibility  and 
that  we  will  give  him  and  his  subcom- 
mittee the  opportiuiity  by  voting  for  my 
amendment  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  yield  to  the  -entle- 
man  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  I  did  not  mt  an  m 
the  least  to  imply  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  deliberately  or 
V.  illfuUy  trvincr  to  destroy  the  patent 
system  of  t.his  country,  becau.se  he  is  not 
trying  to  do  that  and  I  know  it.  But 
I  do  say  this,  and  I  repeat,  if  we  carry 
out  his  philosophy  and  his  approacii  to 
this  subject,  that  is  going  to  be  the  ulti- 
mate result.  I  think  the  .t;entleman 
from  Penn.sylvania  indicated  that,  per- 
haps, a  mistake  was  made  when  the  bill 
was  passed  2  yeais  ago  with  reference 
to  this" patent  provision.  But  would  the 
gentleman  not  agree  with  me.  assuming 
that  a  mistake  uas  made;  why  not  cor- 
rect it  here  and  now  in  this  bill  as  we 
are  proposing  to  do? 
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Ml-.  QUIGLEY.  May  I  aioswei*  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  I  am  incUned 
to  agree  that  the  patent  provisions  in 
the  NASA  Act,  as  adopted  2  years  ago.  is 
far  from  perfect.  In  fact,  it  has  what  I 
consider  some  glaring  defects.  The  only 
reason  I  did  not  join  with  the  majority 
on  the  Mitchell  subcommittee  and  in  the 
full  Committee  on  Science  and  Aero- 
nautics is  that  I  am  not  convinced  that 
the  proposed  cure  submitted  by  the  Mit- 
chell committee  and  recommended  to 
this  body  is.  in  fact,  a  cuie.  I  am  not 
convinced  that  it  does  not  make  a  bad 
situation  even  worse. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  May  I  just  make 
this  observation,  that  I  greatly  enjoy  my 
association  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  on  his  sub- 
committee? He  made  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  disagree  with  him  whole- 
heartedly and  I  shall  vigorously  oppose 
his  amendment  tomorrow  because  I 
think  he  is  wrong  in  the  flrst  instance. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's kind  words  and  really  recipro- 
cate them  with  sincerity. 

I  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Mitchell!. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  join  with  my  col- 
league frwn  Colorado  in  his  kind  re- 
marks concerning  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  I  ask  him  whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that  the  present  provisions 
of  the  Space  Act  were  written  into  the 
law  in  conference  without  one  word  of 
testimony.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  concerns  the 
gentleman's  position  about  the  uniform 
patent  proposal:  when  in  the  gentle- 
man's judgment  are  we  going  to  have 
this  uniform  patent  policy?  It  was 
argued  previously  that  it  would  be  im- 
I>osslble  for  us  to  create  a  uniform  patent 
policy  for  the  entire  Federal  Groverrunent 
and  all  its  agencies:  but  even  in  the  event 
it  should  be  possible  we  know  it  is  not 
going  to  be  forthcoming  next  year,  the 
year  after,  or  two  or  three,  or  some  five, 
or  possibly  ten  years  from  now:  and  we 
know  from  our  hearings  that  the  space 
efifort  is  being  damaged  as  a  result  of  ex- 
isting law. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Let  us  take  last 
things  first.  I  do  not  share  my  chair- 
man's opinion  that  the  present  patent 
policy  is  retarding  the  space  effort.  This 
was  a  statement  that  was  repeated  over 
and  over  again  ad  infinitum  by  witnesses 
who  appeared  before  our  subcommittee; 
and,  time  and  time  again,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  when  I  asked  for  specific 
instances,  concrete  examples,  the  wit- 
nesses invariably  stood  mute.  After  the 
committee  adjourned  its  hearings  an  ef- 
fort was  made  to  submit  alleged  In- 
stances: and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree  with  me  that  upon  investigation 
very  few  of  those  instances  stood  up. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there  is 
a  segment  of  American  industry  that  is 
critical  of  the  patent  policy  of  NASA.  I 
understand  their  attitude,  but  I  am  not 
convinced  it  is  m  the  public  interest  to 
adopt  the  approach  recommended  by  the 
committee  bill  which  is  before  us.  and 
this  is  the  reason  I  am  going  to  submit 
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my  amendment.  I  am  going  to  urge  that 
w?  hold  our  fire,  that  we  stand  pat  until 
svch  time  as  we  can  devise  a  imiform 
pi  ktent  policy  which  will  be  pursued  by 
al  I  the  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tl  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PULTON.  I  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlijman  in  all  honesty  and  candid  opin- 
io a  will  agree  with  me  that  in  some 
instances  where  there  is  a  research  and 
d<  velopment  contract  by  NASA  with  con- 
tr  actors  they  have  already  made  inven- 
tions and  acquired  know-how.  a  shop 
knowledge  that  gives  them  a  special 
bi  ckground  in  a  particular  field. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
3H  ree  that  space  is  different  than  atomic 
ei.ergy.  The  latter  involves  a  very  dan- 
gerous process  and  is  exclusively  under 
tte  control  of  the  Federal  Government 
w  lile  in  the  former  the  question  is, 
"Where  does  space  begin  and  where  does 
sj  ace  end?  For  example,  does  space 
bigin  10  feet  off  the  ground.  20 
feet  off  the  ground,  30  feet  off  the 
giound?  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  gen- 
tleman's views  on  a  patent  system  it 
wmld  mean  that  you  used  a  different 
yardstick  when  you  got  above  a  certain 
distance  off  the  ground,  and  that  in  that 
aiea  these  inventions  and  patents  are 
gc  ing  to  be  exclusively  in  the  Adminis- 
tr  ator  of  the  agency. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  do.  that  there  are 
certain  equities  in  contractors  as  well  as 
tf  ere  being  a  public  interest  in  certain 
research  and  development  contracts,  why 
si  ould  we  not  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
ol  the  Administrator  to  determine  where 
Uose  equities  are  and  then  protect  the 
public  interest  and  also  protect  the  cqui- 
ti  ?s  of  the  contractor? 

So  do  we  not  recognize  the  equities  of 
tie  contractors  and  give  the  Adminis- 
trator the  right  to  protect  those  equities? 
U^der  the  gentleman's  method  I  am 
alraid  the  contractor  is  deprived  of  any 
ec  uity  whatever. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Let  me  correct  the 
record.  I  have  no  method.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  public  ownership  con- 
cept that  is  supported  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  who.  I  assume,  will  vote  for 
m  7  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  your  amend - 
m  ;nt  would  cut  off  the  present  provision 
th  at  we  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  My  amendment 
wduld  delete  the  entire  patent  section, 
wliich  means  that  the  present  patent 
provision  in  the  NASA  law  would  con- 
tinue to  stand.  It  would  continue  to 
stmd,  if  my  amendment  carries,  despite 
the  fact  I  publicly  stated  that  I  think 
it  is  subject  to  criticism  and  there  are 
things  wrong  with  it.  There  ought  to 
be  some  system  whereby  an  inventor  who 
has  something  to  contribute  to  the 
Gdvenmient  does  not  get  penalized  when 
he  attempts  to  do  so.  But  we  have  to 
de  vise  a  system  where  a  contractor  who 
has  no  particular  background  or  ex- 
pe-ience  and  who  for  whatever  reason 
gea  a  windfall  on  a  research  and  de- 
ve  opment  contract,  or  several  of  them, 
ar  d  suddenly  becomes  real  big  overnight 
siiiply  because  he  has  been  wet-nursed 
by  the  taxpayers  of  America.    This  Is 


a  perversion  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  the  gentleman 
is  attacking  is  really  the  possible  abu.se 
of  the  Administrators  discretion.  The 
gentleman  is  not  attacking  the  rule  that 
we  are  trying  to  lay  down.  Under  the 
proposed  rule  of  the  Mitchell  subcom- 
mittee we  want  the  Administrator  to  ad- 
just the  equities  in  good  manner  that  will 
give  ju.<;tice.  not  injustice.  We  do  not 
want  any  unjustifiable  enrichment. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  the  administration 
the  gentleman  complains  of,  not  the 
rule. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Just  to  comment  on 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  I  think  on 
paper  and  in  theory  the  Mitchell  sub- 
committee in  attempting  to  write  in  the 
standards  or  judgment  that  an  adminis- 
trator is  supposed  to  follow  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  discretion,  as  I  say  on  paper 
they  look  good,  but  I  frankly  think  im- 
poses an  impossible  administrative  bur- 
den on  any  administrator  no  matter  how 
intelligent,  no  matter  how  conscientious, 
no  matter  how  dedicated  he  may  be.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  will  have  done  any- 
thing except  give  future  Congresses  a 
club  with  which  to  hit  some  adminis- 
trator when  he  does  not  do  the  things 
the  way  we  think  he  should  have.  We 
in  Congress  will  have  the  benefit  of 
Monday  morning,  and  he  will  have  had 
to  make  the  decision  in  the  heat  of 
Saturday  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man say  the  guidelines  we  have  estab- 
lished for  the  Administrator's  action  un- 
der this  bill  and  report  are  guidelines 
that  are  practical,  because  they  are  gen- 
eral and  give  the  Administrator  direc- 
tion for  his  judgment  and  discretion 
without  trying  to  point  out  the  details 
that  we  cannot  anticipate? 

Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  practical 
approach  if  we  adopt  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  the  Mitchell  subcommit- 
tee has  recommended?  We  spent  a  lot 
of  time  in  making  this  successful  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  think  the  guide- 
posts  that  the  subcommittee  came  up 
with  are  going  to  prove  much  more  of 
an  effective  club  with  which  to  beat  the 
administrator  over  the  head. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Is  this  correct:  Of 
the  more  than  40  or  50  witnesses  and 
statements  submitted,  I  believe  40  is  the 
correct  number  of  witnesses,  was  there 
a  single  witness  who  agreed  with  the 
patent  provisions  of  the  Space  Act  of 
1958? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  My  recollection  is 
that  every  witness  and  every  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  including  the  Mem- 
ber now  in  the  well  of  the  House  at  the 
moment,  were  highly  critical  of  the 
present  provisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would  like 
to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  minority 
on  this  question  of  changing  the  patent 
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provisions  of  the  space  law.  I  sincerely 
urge  all  of  the  Members  to  read  this  re- 
IX)rt.  which  follows,  prior  to  the  voting 
tomorrow : 

MiNORmr  Views  on  Recommended  Chances 
TO    Section    306   or   the   National    Aero- 
nautics  AND   Space   Act   of   1958 
Less  than  2  years  ago  the  Congress  of  the 
United    States    enacted    this    country's    flnrt 
space  law. 

Literally  before  the  Ink  was  dry  on  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958 
an  organized  campaign  was  begun  against 
the  pntent  provisions  contained  In  section 
305  of  that  law.  The  shock  troops  In  this 
assault  were  recruited  either  from  Industry 
or  the  organized  bar  and  most  of  them  were 
battle-scarred  veterans  and  seasoned  cam- 
paigners from  the  long,  unsuccessful  cam- 
paign against  Government  ownership  of 
patents  In  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

The  obvious  strategy  of  the  new  attack 
was  to  avoid  the  fatal  error  of  the  earlier 
battle  by  striking  hard  and  quick  before  the 
new  space  agency  had  an  opportunity  to 
consolidate  Its  patent  position.  After  that, 
from  this  newly  won  beachhead  In  the 
space  age  perhaps  It  would  then  be  poeslble 
to  launch  a  successful  counterattack  against 
this  citadel  of  the  AEC  and  forever  drive 
Government  out  of  the  field  of  patent 
ownership. 

The  opposition  of  both  industry  and  the 
patent  lawyers  to  the  Government  taking 
title  to  patents  as  provided  for  In  both  the 
Space  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Acts  is  in- 
deed understandable.  The  patent  lawyer's 
interest  In  the  preservation  of  the  patent 
system  Is  self-evident.  As  the  patent  sys- 
tem goes  so  goes  the  patent  lawyer.  And. 
although  we  personally  feel  that  the  en- 
thusiasts of  the  patent  system  have  a  tend- 
ency to  overstate  their  case,  tliere  can  be 
no  question  that  a  good  case  can  be  made 
out  to  demonstrate  that  this  system  of 
Oovernment-gr&nted  private  monopolies  has 
been  a  keystone  In  this  country's  tremen- 
dous Industrial  and  eoonomlc  growth  under 
the  free  enterprise  system.  The  patent  sys- 
tem has  been  a  good  thing  both  for  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  for  America.  Neither  In- 
dustry nor  anyone  else  la  to  be  criticized  for 
not  wanting  to  give  up  a  good  thing. 

What  Is  more,  complete  candor  requires 
that  It  be  stated  that  despite  their  vested 
Interest  In  the  status  quo  ante  there  can  be 
no  question  that  much  erf  the  criticism  lev- 
eled against  section  806  of  the  Space  Act  by 
Industry  and  the  patent  lawyers  has  a  certain 
validity.  The  record  of  the  hearing  will 
show  that  all  of  the  members  of  the  Mitchell 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  were  critical  of  sec- 
tion 306. 

However,  recognizing  section  305's  Imper- 
fections and  proposing  the  right  cure  for 
these  shortcomings  are  two  entirely  different 
matters.  NASA's  recommendation  on  this 
point,  for  example.  Is  at  sharp  variance  with 
many  of  the  proposed  remedies  suggested  by 
industry  and  the  bar.  However.  It  should 
be  noted  that  despite  their  dllTertng  testi- 
mony, the  witnesses  for  Industry  and  the 
patent  bar  Invariably  supported  the  NASA- 
proposed  changes  even  when  they  Insisted 
that  their  own  proposals  embodied  the  true 
.solution. 

A  review  of  the  record  will  show  further 
that  the  majority  of  the  subcommittee 
finally  agreed  on  none  of  the  proposed  cures 
presented  to  It  but  came  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  Its  own  which  embodies 
NASA's  basic  proposals  with  certain  amend- 
ments and  with  a  detailed  statement  of  con- 
gressional Intent  In  the  giving  or  keeping  of 
patent  titles. 

In  our  judgment,  the  several  subcommit- 
tee amendments  and  the  declaration  of  con- 
gressional intent  contained  in  the  report 
effect  substantial  Improvements  over  the 
original    NASA    proposal.     We    believe    fur- 


ther that  the  subcommittees'  recommenda- 
tions could  very  well  prove  to  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  law.  However, 
we  are  not  convinced  that  the  subcommit- 
tee's approach  affords  any  real  solution  to 
the  problem  or,  In  fact,  that  It  is  directed  at 
the  real  problem.  Rather,  we  are  con- 
strained to  believe  that  in  this  instance  the 
majority  of  the  subcommittee  acted  as  It 
did.  not  so  much  because  they  were  con- 
vinced that  they  had  the  answer,  but  rather 
because  they  were  persuaded  that  they  had 
to  come  up  with  some  answer. 

The  position  of  the  subcommittee  can  be 
appreciated  when  one  considers  that  the  ul- 
timate weapon  used  against  the  patent  pro- 
vision In  the  space  law  was  the  broadside 
blast  that  the  present  law  is  retarding  this 
country's  space  effort.  This,  Indeed,  is  a 
salvo  designed  to  make  brave  men  quiver. 
Which  one  among  us  wants  to  be  accused 
of  doing  or  not  doing  anything  that  would 
retard  our  space  program?  Which  one  of 
us  would  not  do  all  that  he  can  and  every- 
thing that  he  must  to  have  this  country 
overcome  the  Soviet  lead  In  the  space  race? 
We  do  not  know  If  there  ever  really  Is  a 
moment  of  panic.  If  there  is,  we  submit 
that  this  Is  not  such  a  moment.  Instead  of 
running  for  cover  and  shooting  In  all  di- 
rections as  we  go.  we  think  that  If  we  stand 
our  ground  we  will  soon  realize  that  as  awe- 
some as  the  sound  "the  present  law  is  re- 
tarding the  space  effort"  may  be.  It  Is  a  salvo 
which  falls  wide  of  the  target. 

A  review  of  the  record  in  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  will  show  that  a 
substantial  segment  of  American  industry 
is  something  less  than  pleased  with  the 
present  patent  provisions  in  the  NASA  law. 
That  rccwrd  further  shows  that  the  patent 
lawyers  In  this  country  are  practically 
unanimous  In  their  dedicated  opposition  to 
section  305.  However,  having  heard  the  tes- 
timony and  re\'lewed  the  record,  we  simply 
are  not  convinced  that,  despite  the  all-out 
effort  to  create  the  contrary  impression,  the 
charge  that  section  305  is  retarding  this 
country's  space  program  is  substantiated. 

In  our  Judgment,  on  the  basis  of  the  tes- 
timony presented  to  the  subcommittee,  the 
people  who  alleged  that  the  present  NASA 
law  is  In  fact  retarding  America's  space  pro- 
gram failed  to  establish  their  case. 

What  they  did  establish  is  that  there  are 
a  number  of  American  Industries  which  are 
not  seeking  and  some  few  even  who  are  not 
accepting  NASA  research  and  development 
contracts  and  that  the  patent  policy  Con- 
gross  wrote  Into  the  Space  Act  less  than  2 
years  ago  Is  a  factor  considnvd  by  these 
companies  In  reaching  this  policy  decision. 
The  record  also  shows  that  patent  lawyers 
generally  have  adopted  a  policy  of  counsel- 
ing Industrial  clients  about  the  possible 
Jeopardy  to  their  p.ntent  titles,  present  and 
proepecUve.  involved  In  doing  business  with 
NASA.  Conslderiug  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 305  and  NASA  regulations  promulgatexi 
thereunder,  any  lawyer  would  be  derelict  in 
his  duty  If  he  failed  to  so  warn  his  client. 

However,  there  is  also  testimony  which 
could  be  construed  to  mean  that  there  are 
patent  lawyers  who  are  doing  more:  That 
such  l.iwyers  are  in  fact  telling  clients  not 
to  t;tke  NASA  research  and  development  con- 
tract.^ as  long  as  the  present  patent  pro- 
visions remain  unchanged.  About  such  pos- 
sible advice  we  would  have  a  number  of  ques- 
tions: First,  is  this  legal  advice  or  Is  It 
something  else?  Second,  If  It  Is  legal  advice, 
how  sound  is  it?  Third,  if  it  Is  something 
other  than  legal  advice,  is  It  part  of  a  tem- 
{Ktmry  boycott  tactic  designed  to  force  a 
change  In  the  existing  law  which  will  b« 
persisted  In  only  so  long  as  It  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  achieving  that  goal? 

In  essence,  our  position  Is  that  the  sub- 
committee was  constituted  In  the  first  In- 
stance largely  in  response  to  an  organized 
cl.imor  from  a  vested  Interest  group  and  not 
in  the  face  of  any  demonstrated  ptiblic  need. 


Further,  this  same  group  took  full  advantage 
of  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee to  weight  the  testimony  heavily  in 
favor  of  their  particular  point  of  view.  We 
do  not  challenge  their  right  to  do  this  nor  do 
we  question  for  one  moment  the  wisdom  of 
the  appointment  of  the  subcommittee.  Most 
certainly,  we  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
praise  tar  the  tremendous  effort  made  by  the 
subcommittee  members  and  the  staff  under 
the  excellent  leadership  of  Chairman 
Mitchell.  What  we  are  saying  is  that,  despite 
its  best  effort,  the  approach  of  the  subcom- 
mittee was  necessarily  a  narrow  approach; 
Its  view  a  limited  view  of  what  is  funda- 
mentally a  very  broad -gaged  national  prob- 
lem. 

The  subcommittee  members  were  fully 
conscious  of  this  when  they  frankly  stated 
on  page  27  of  the  subcommittee  report,  "In 
making  its  repwrt  and  recommendations  to 
the  full  committee,  the  subcommittee  •  •  • 
is  not  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  all 
of  the  fundamental  issues  which  interlace 
the  basic  philosophies  of  our  patent  system 
and  its  operations."  We  respectfully  submit 
that  only  by  coming  to  grips  with  these 
fundamental  issues  can  the  Congress  hope 
to  come  up  with  an  Intelligent  answer  to  the 
question  of  what  should  be  the  patent  policy 
of,  not  Just  the  space  agency,  but  the  U.S. 
Government.  In  defense  of  the  subcommit- 
tee in  this  particular,  it  should  be  noted  that 
Its  report  Is  completely  correct  when  It  states 
that  "such  matters  are  beyond  the  mission 
and  scope  of  authority  of  the  subcommittee." 
For  this  very  reason,  we  suggest  that  a  real 
solution  to  the  problem  with  which  the  sub- 
committee struggled  so  valiantly  was  from 
the  very  start  beyond  Its  mission  and  the 
scupe  of  its  authority.  Despite  this,  the 
subcommittee  did  an  outstanding  Job  and. 
we  believe,  rendered  a  great  public  service. 
Wc  commend  its  hearings,  its  report,  and  its 
rrK:oramendatlons  to  the  Meml>ers  of  tlie  Con- 
caress  and  to  all  persons  seriously  interested 
m  devising  a  sane,  workable,  uniform  patent 
policy  which  would  be  applicable  to  all  agen- 
cies of  the  XJS.  Government.  However,  we 
arc  not  prepared  at  this  stage  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  problem  to  Join  with  our  col- 
li agues  in  the  majority  in  saying  to  the  Con- 
gress. "Back  up.  Reverse  the  course  yovi 
took  less  than  2  years  ago  and  this  time  fol- 
low the  signpost  painted  by  the  Mitchell  sub- 
committee and  you  will  be  on  the  right 
road." 

B.  F.  SisK. 

James  M.  Qiiglet. 

Leonard  G.  Woi.r. 

Joseph  E.  Karth. 

Mr.  McDOWEIli.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending  cur- 
rently $8  billion  annually  for  research 
and  development. 

About  90  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  contracts  let  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts. 

The  salaries  of  company  officers  and 
officials  who  devote  any  of  their  time  to 
research  and  development  wort  under 
these  contracts  are  covered,  as  are  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  which  are  spent 
on  institutional  advertising  of  all  kinds. 

A  few  large  companies,  for  instance. 
Aerojet,  when  engaged  on  a  Government 
contract  will  let  a  subcontractor  who  de- 
velops something  patentable  keep  it. 
However,  most  big  companies  demand 
and  obtain  from  their  subcontractors  full 
ownership  of  any  patent  rights  which 
are  developed. 

Of  course,  any  patents  the  big  com- 
panies develop  are,  vmder  Defense  De- 
partment policy,  commercially  exi^oit- 
oble  by  such  big  companies.    Where  does 
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this  leave  small  business?  It  is  impor- 
tant to  ask  this  question  since  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Defense  Departmmt  is 
the  policy  which  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  will  piirsue 
if  the  patent  amendment  in  H.R.  12049 
becomes  law. 

The  proponents  of  the  patent  amend- 
ment in  H.R.  12049  tell  us  that — 

Unfortunately,  some  opposition  Is  fighting 
this  reform  vmder  the  guise  of  being  a  friend 
to  the  public,  to  the  taxpayer,  and  to  small 
business.  Actually,  the  opposition  Is  a  friend 
to  none,  since  the  new  patent  section  of  the 
bill  would  give  a  break  to  private  enterprise 
in  general,  to  small  btisiness  In  particular, 
and  to  the  tazpaylng  public  which  Is  now 
forced  to  pay  premium  prices  tar  space  re- 
search and  development  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment's Insistence  on  taking  all  rights  to  any 
Inventions  produced  through  NASA  research 
contracts. 

As  to  aiding  the  4V2  million  small  busi- 
nessmen of  our  country,  little  of  the  $8 
billion  spent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  ever 
reached  small  business. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959,  small  business 
received  only  3.5  percent  of  Defense  De- 
partment contracts  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. In  the  fiscal  year  1958.  small 
biisiness  received  3.7  percent  of  such 
contracts. 

It  is  clear  that  small  business  is  frozen 
out  of  most  Government  contracts  even 
though  their  taxes  help  pay  for  these 
contracts. 

"How  Small  Business  Cuts  Its  Throat" 
is  the  provocative  title  of  a  recent  Har- 
per's magazine  article  by  University  of 
Michigan  Business  Prof.  George  S.  Odi- 
ome.  Professor  Odiome  found  the  small 
businessman  "feels  that  the  Government 
even  in  a  Republican  administration,  is 
against  him.  Once  the  dominant  force 
In  GOP  politics,  he  is  now  part  of  the 
frustrated  opposition  within  the  party." 

And  no  wonder,  because  the  Govern- 
ment's research  and  development  con- 
tract policy  as  developed  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etefense  is  outrageous.  Do  we 
want  to  take  the  step  here  today  which 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
similar  policy  by  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration? 

I  think  not.    And  why  not? 

Because,  as  Professor  Odiome  points 
out  in  his  article,  economic  power  and 
property  are  today  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  some  200  corporations  and  this 
situation  shows  no  signs  of  abating. 

If  the  patent  amendment  in  H.R.  12049 
is  adopted  the  present  trend  will  not  only 
continue,  the  tempo  toward  concentra- 
tion and  monopoly  will  be  stepped  up. 
We  have  a  duty  to  perform,  we  must  do 
what  we  can  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman. The  political  platforms  of 
both  parties  contain  forthright  declara- 
tions  on  this. 

Senator  Russell  Long  recently  told 
the  Senate  that  large  firms  get  97  per- 
cent of  the  Defense  Department  R.  L  D. 
contracts,  and  20  firms  receive  the  full 
benefits  that  monopoly  control  of  patents 
under  Defense  Department  policy  confer. 
This  is  the  patent  policy  which  we  are 
being  urged  to  adopt  here  today. 

Senator  Long  declared  that  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  that  the  patent  amend- 
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I  lent  they  are  recommending  would  help 
s  tnall  business  was  "a  lot  of  hogwash." 

Early  in  May  La  a  memorable  speech 
Senator  Long  told  the  Members  of  the 
ether  House  that  most  of  the  witnesses 
tefore  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
I'atents  and  Scientific  Inventions  were 
"  patent  lawyers." 

He  added  that — 

Of  the  remaining  witnesses,  most  of  them 
vere    representatives    of    large    corporations 

V  ho  are  getting  all  this  handout.  Apparently 
ro    efTort    was   made    to    seek    the    kind    of 

V  Itnesses  we  sought  for  the  Small  Business 
Committee  (of  the  Senate) — small  buslness- 
E  len  and  people  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Long  said  it  was  difficult  to 
get  witnesses  from  small  business  to 
tistify,  because  the  large  corporations 
a  nd  those  administering  the  Department 
0 1  Defense  have  so  many  ways  they  can 
r  )ugh  up  small  businessmen. 

He  explained : 

A  small  businessman  testified  before  us 
ax)ut  the  difficulty  he  had  in  getUng  the 
s  >ecifications  to  manufacture  cameras.  He 
t  )ld  how  It  was  costing  the  Government  so 
n  mch  more  than  it  should. 

Within  3  weeks.  In  the  Department  of 
Eefense  there  was  ordered  a  worldwide  field 
li  Lspectlon  of  everything  he  sold  the  Govern- 
ment, which  meant  that  the  great  patent 
lawyer  serving  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
ti  iry  o'  Defense  sent  down  the  word  to  rough 
tliat  fellow  up,  because  he  dared  to  testify 
afainat  a  pwUcy  of  giving  away  »6  billion  a 
y  sar  of  patent  rights. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
£  tates.  Joseph  Campbell,  has  been  look- 
ii  ig  into  some  aspects  of  the  patent  prob- 
1«  m.  On  March  10.  1960,  the  Comptroller 
General  told  the  Congress  an  examina- 
tlon  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Cfflce  of  the  operations  of  a  major  de- 
fense contractor  disclosed  that  218  in- 
vjntion  disclosures  arose  from  work 
fiaanced  by  or  under  Government  con- 
tracts. "Most  of  these  disclosures  for 
^hich  patent  applications  were  filed  or 
ajproved  for  filing  were  classified  by 
t]  le  contractor  as  having  commercial 
vilue,"  wrote  the  Comptroller  General 
a  id  he  added  that — 

The  circumstances  that  the  work  was 
sjionsored  and  financed  by  the  Government 
and  performed  few  the  express  purpose  of 
arcompllshlng  research  and  development  in 
tl  le  particular  field  seem  to  afford  persuasive 
reasons  for  urging  that,  in  addition  to  the 
rl  ;ht  to  the  free  use  of  any  inventions,  im- 
pi  ovements,  or  discoveries  resulting  there- 
fram,  the  Government  should  retain  the 
pioperty  rights  thereto.  Including  any 
pi  .tents  that  might  be  granted  therefor. 

As  long  ago  as  1947  Justice  Tom  C. 
Cark,  former  Attorney  General,  after 
ail  intensive  study  of  the  problem,  rec- 
oiimended  that  the  Government  take 
ti  le  to  all  inventions  produced  in  the 
p<  rformance  of  a  Government-financed 
research  and  development  contract. 

In  1956  former  Attorney  General 
Herbert  Brownell  submitted  a  report  to 
tl:  e  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Defense 
Pioduction  Act  of  1950,  in  which  he 
fcimd  that  the  present  patent  policy 
"nay  be  one  of  the  major  factors  tend- 
ing to  concentrate  economic  power." 

Everybody  is  out  of  step,  it  would 
se!m,  except  the  members  of  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 


I  think  that  the  patent  provisions  of 
this  bill  should  be — at  the  very  least — 
returned  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  for  further  study. 

Under  the  present  policy  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  the  patent 
amendment  of  H.R.  12049  would,  in  ef- 
fect, extend  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  small  busi- 
nessmen would  never  be  free  of  the  dom- 
ination of  big  business  which  would  con- 
trol most  of  the  patents  and  proprietary 
rights.  Small  business  would  be  able  to 
continue  doing  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment only  through  sufferance  of  big 
business.  The  Federal  Government, 
which  paid  for  the  patent  rights  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  Government  research 
and  development  contracts,  would  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  assist  small  business- 
men. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  a  good  patent  policy.  Recently,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  of  Florida. 
it  developed  a  process  for  freezing 
orange  juice.  Today,  more  than  50  com- 
panies are  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  use  this  method. 

Here  is  a  concrete  example  of  how 
small  business  has  benefited,  and  the 
public  has  realized  considerable  savings 
in  the  end  product  through  the  inevi- 
table competition  which  has  been  en- 
gendered. 

In  our  free  enterprise  system  do  we 
really  want  to  close  off  all  the  avenues 
to  competition  and  free  enterprise? 

I  include  here  as  part  of  my  remarks 
an  excerpt  from  a  conference  on  Fed- 
eral patent  policies  participated  in  by 
Vice  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover,  U.S.  Navy,  and 
Senator  Russell  B.  Long,  chairman. 
Subcommittee  on  Monopoly  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, which  was  held  on  April  8,  1960: 

Senator  Lono.  Do  you  have  any  Indication 
that  the  companies  charge  you  more  to  do 
research  and  development  If  they  are  not 
permitted  to  keep  proprietary  or  commercial 
patent  rights? 

Admiral  Rickovek.  No,  sir;  I  know  of  no 
such  cases.  They  are  nearly  all  cost-plus 
type  contracts  and  the  fees  are  about  the 
same  throughout  the  Government.  Nor  do 
I  agree  with  the  statement  frequently  made 
that  unless  there  is  such  a  patent  provision, 
their  employees  wUl  not  work  assiduously  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  the  sort.  A  man 
who  has  an  Idea  in  his  mind.  If  he  is  worth 
his  salt,  win  want  to  get  It  out.  He  will 
fight  all  obstacles  to  get  It  out;  it  really 
makes  no  difference  to  the  scientist  or  engi- 
neer one  way  or  another  because  the  com- 
pany gets  to  own  the  patent  rights  anyway. 

Now,  the  comp>anies  apparently  take  a 
different  stand  toward  the  Government  than 
they  do  to  their  own  employees.  Their  own 
employees  must  sign  an  agreement  providing 
that  the  company  takes  title  to  the  patents 
they  develop.  Apparently,  the  companies 
desire  better  treatment  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment than  they  accord  their  own  em- 
ployees. 

Senator  Long.  I  was  talking  to  a  young 
man  who  worked  for  an  oil  company  about  its 
research  program.  He  told  me  that  when  he 
went  to  work  for  the  company,  he  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  contract  that  said  that  any- 
thing he  developed  would  be  turned  over  to 
the  company.  Now,  he  said  that  he  dldnt 
have  to  sign  that  contract,  but  he  felt  that 
If  he  was  going  to  take  the  Job,  the  company 
had  every  right  to  ask  him  to  sign  it.  And 
yet  his  attitude  was  that  If  the  company.  In 


turn,  was  going  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment on  a  project  to  be  wholly  paid  for  by 
the  Government,  It  was  no  more  immoral 
for  the  company  to  be  asked  to  let  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  the  patent  rights  than  It  was 
for  hlra  to  be  asked  to  let  the  company  keep 
the  patent  rights  If  he  went  to' work  for  that 
ell  company. 

Admiral  Rickovek.  That  Is  tantamount  to 
vhat  I  said.  I  agree  with  you  that  com- 
panies in  the  emplfjy  of  the  Govcmment 
•■-hould  receive  the  same  treatment  from  the 
Government  as  they  give  to  their  own  em- 
ployees. In  Great  Britain,  as  ynu  know, 
there  Is  a  different  system.  There,  the  pat- 
ent rights  for  work  financed  by  the  Govern- 
ment belong  entirely  to  the  Government; 
the  Government  licenses  Industry  and  even 
shares  In  the  royalties  Industry  receives  fr)m 
nnn -Government  applications.  In  Russia, 
the  Government  of  course,  owns  all  patents. 
So  here  we  have  three  d'fferent  patent  sys- 
tems working  side  by  side.  I  know  of  no 
evidence  Indicating  that  the  British  or  the 
RU-'^slJuis  are  being  held  back  because  they 
liuve  not  copied  our  patent  Bvstem.  One  of 
the  reasons  the  Russians  have  been  able  to 
make  rapid  progress  Is  because  they  dls- 
sfmlnate  technical  Informa'ion  faster  than 
we.  They  probably  lead  the  world  in  the 
thorough  and  rapid  dissemination  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  Information.  I  believe 
this  Is  pretty  good  evidence  there  Is  little  to 
the  argument  that  unless  v.e  give  Industi-y 
full  rights  to  patents  where  the  Government 
has  p>ald  for  the  work,  our  economic  system 
would  be  hurt.  I  doubt  that  very  much. 
p(»rhap>e  there  are  too  many  patent  lawyers  in 
the  United  States. 

.Senator  Long.  Here  Is  another  problem 
that  concerns  me.  Admiral  Rlckover.  It 
seenu  to  me  that  If  I  had  a  company  work- 
ing on  something  that  could  conceivable  be 
of  immense  value — for  example,  suppose  I 
was  trying  to  develop  a  new  fuel  that  might 
be  the  fuel  of  the  future,  perhaps  the  fuel 
liiat  could  put  a  satellite  Into  outer  space  or 
do  things  present  fuels  will  not  do.  If  I 
were  able  to  achieve  It  first  and  to  obtain  a 
patent  on  It,  that  patent  would  be  of  enor- 
mous value  In  future  years.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand.  If  my  competitors  were  working 
on  something  similar  to  that,  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  would  be  an  Incentive  on  my  part, 
looking  after  my  pocketbook  and  etock- 
holders,  to  tell  my  engineers:  "Fellows,  dont 
tell  anyone  about  this  thing.  Hold  onto  It 
iiiitll  we  are  able  to  get  a  patent  on  It." 
Djcs  It  occur  to  you  that  that  logic  might 
irom  time  to  time  operate  on  work  under 
Oovernment  R.  Sc  D.  contracts? 

Admiral  Ricxovni.  Yes.  it  could,  except  in 
The  case  of  ABC  and  NASA  work.  In  these 
fields  the  law  places  ownership  of  patents 
Initially  in  the  US.  Government.  This  gives 
I  he  Government  the  oi>portunity  to  make 
tijem  available,  to  everyone.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  good  system  because  it  makes  new 
information  available  qviickly.  Otherwise, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  withholding  infor- 
mation. All  of  our  Industry  benefits  greatly 
from  free  use  of  Government  patents.  As 
you  have  stated.  It  is  essential  In  the  race 
with  the  Russians  that  we  do  not  handi- 
cap ourselves  by  delaying  the  emergence  of 
new  developments.  The  Russians  have  no 
su"h  handicap. 

The  object  of  the  patent  system  was  to 
further  human  welfare  and  happiness.  Take 
the  medical  profession,  for  example.  As  far 
us  I  know  the  medical  profession  rarely  pat- 
ents anything.  New  procedures,  techniques, 
and  instruments  developed  by  doctors  and 
medical  researchers  are  free  to  be  used  by 
anyone.  This  Is  a  noble  attitude  by  a  noble 
profession,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  said 
that  our  doctors  are  loath  to  Increase  human 
health  and  happiness  because  they  would 
not  receive  exclusive  right  to  their  inven- 
tions. And  to  Illustrate  the  human  misery 
that    can   result   from   undue   secrecy   there 


is  the  famous  case  of  the  first  practical  ob- 
stetric forceps.  It  was  invented  about  1600 
by  Peter  Chamberlen,  an  English  obstetri- 
cian. It  was  kept  by  the  Cluunberlens  as  a 
family  secret  for  nearly  a  century.  They 
wouldn't  let  anyone  el:^  know  about  It.  So 
here  we  have  a  case  where  cotintless  mothers 
were  subjected  to  needless  pain — pain  that 
could  have  been  avoided  had  that  knowl- 
edge been  made  public.  But  the  Chamber- 
len family  kept  It  to  themselves  In  order 
to  retain  a  monopoly;  they  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  human  misery.  This 
lliu^trates  in  a  homely  sort  of  way,  a  way 
a  man  can't  understand  but  a  woman  surely 
can.  the  Importance  of  not  withholding  In- 
formation. Today  I  believe  it  would  be  con- 
.sldered  unethical  for  a  man  In  the  medical 
profession  to  try  to  patent  something  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

According^',  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Willis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
'H.R.  12049)  to  amend  tlie  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 


DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoLLiNC ) .  from  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
ref>orted  the  following  privileged  resolu- 
tion IH.  Res.  552,  Rept.  No.  1768),  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
retsolutlon  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 

the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Conunlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJR. 
6597)  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur 
National  Montunent  and  provide  an  entrance 
road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  t>e  confined  to  tlie  bill  and 
c  iiitiniie  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
h  u'e  been  adopted  and  the  previotis  ques- 
tion fciiall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  Intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


INTERNATIONAL  STORAGE  DAM 

Mr.  THORNBERRY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BoLLiNG),  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  553,  Rept.  No.  1769). 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12263)  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  an 
agreement  for  the  Joint  construction  by  the 


United  States  and  Mexico  of  a  major  Inter- 
national storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  Pebrviary  3,  1344,  with  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  biU  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  biU  and  amend - 
nients  thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  e.xcept  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 


AME>7DING    SECTION    57a    OF    THE 
BANKRUPTCY  ACT 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  the  bill  (UM.  6816)  to 
amend  section  57a  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  93(a))  and  section  152. 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  a  Sen- 
ale  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  10,  strike  out  "creditor."" 
J  nd  insert  "creditor.  A  proof  of  claim  filed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  ol  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  the  General  Orders  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  official  forms,  even 
though  not  verified  under  oath,  shall  con- 
stitute prima  facie  evidence  of  the  validity 
r.nd  amount  of  the  claim."  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PROGRAM    FOR   THE    BALANCE    OF 
THE   WEEK 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
majority  leader  as  to  the  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  hereto- 
fore announced  the  program  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  the  present  bill  imder 
consideration  would  proceed  until  dis- 
posed of  and  that  then  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  1961 
would  be  the  next  order  of  business. 
You  will  note  on  the  program  for  this 
week  there  is  H.R.  4815.  a  transit  op- 
erations bill,  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  bill  will  not  come  up 
this  week.  I  shall  program  it  for  next 
week.  Several  Manbers  interested  in 
one  way  or  another  had  a  discusslMi, 
and  as  a  result  of  that  discussion  this 
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action  was  taken.  However,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  reported  out  a  rule  to- 
day which  the  distinguished  gentl«nan 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bolung],  Just  re- 
ported to  the  House,  relating  to  B.M. 
12263,  a  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  major  intemati(xial  storage 
dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  River,  carrying 
out,  as  I  understand  it,  an  agreement 
that  we  have  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico.  That  bill  will  be  programed 
for  this  week  and  it  will  follow  the  dis- 
position of  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bin. 

Mr.   DOOLEY.     I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


HONORS  FOR  CONGRESSMAN 
BLATNIK 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
respected  colleague  and  good  friend, 
Congressman  John  Blatnik,  was  hon- 
ored last  week  with  a  special  award  as 
a  distinguished  graduate  of  Winona 
State  Teachers  College,  Winona,  Minn. 
The  award  was  presented  by  Dr.  Nels 
Minne,  president  of  Winona  State  Col- 
lege, at  the  school's  centennial  year 
commencement  exercises. 

The  citation  notes  Congressman 
Blatnik 's  distingiiished  military  record 
as  well  as  his  service  in  the  Minnesota 
State  Legislature  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  We  join  in  offering 
congratulations  to  him  on  the  honor 
he  so  rightly  deserves. 
The  citation  follows: 

John  A.  Blatnik 
A  college  Is  known  by  the  quality  of  Its 
graduates  and  it  gains  In  stature  through 
their  achievements.  In  the  field  of  govern- 
mental service,  Winona  State  honors  the 
career  of  John  A.  Blatnik,  Congressman 
from  the  Eighth  District.  A  product  of  the 
Chlsholm  public  schools,  he  was  graduated 
from  this  college  with  high  honors  and 
certified  to  teach.  He  Uught  science  in 
northern  Minnesota  and  then  turned  to  edu- 
cational administration  In  St.  Louis  Coimty. 
Here  he  became  so  well  known  that  he  was 
urged  to  run  for  the  State  senate  to  which 
he  was  elected  In  1940  as  the  yoimgest  sen- 
ator to  date. 

There  followed  the  World  War  n  period 
during  which  he  served  the  U.S.  Army  In 
Air  Corps  Intelligence  and  OSS.  earning  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
and  the  Air  Medal  as  weU,  for  service  behind 
the  lines  In  Yugoslavia. 

He  was  first  elected  to  the  SOth  Congress 
In  1©46  and  has  been  reelected  to  each  suc- 
ceeding session.  Keenly  Interested  in  the 
special  problems  of  his  district,  he  has 
exerted  outstanding  leadership  in  the  drive 
fcH-  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  to  serve  Great 
Lakes  potts,  including  those  of  Minnesota. 

His  energy,  drive,  and  concern  for  the 
problems  of  yotmg  people  everywhere  have 
given  lilm  deserved  national  prominence. 
Winona  State  College  honors  his  achieve- 
ment and  his  high  personal  qualities  tn 
conferring  on  him  its  DIatinguished  Alumni 
Award. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH 
BENEFITS  ACT 

Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  SpecLker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
passed  last  year  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959— Public  Law 
86-382 — which  became  law  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  Under  its  provisions  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  developed  about 
40  plans  now  available  to  Government 
employees. 

Contracts  have  been  let  and  literature 
distributed  during  the  past  10  days  to 
about  2  million  potentially  eligible  per- 
sons. There  will  be  another  2  million 
family  members  sharing  in  these  benefit 
rights.  The  enrollment  period  and  op- 
portunity for  each  individual  to  study  his 
needs  and  make  his  decision  as  to  selec- 
tion of  coverage  is  unfortunately  a  very 
short  one.    June  30  is  the  deadline. 

I  know  there  are  many  worthy  purposes 
to  this  legislation.  But  I  have  heard 
many  complaints  from  Government  em- 
ployees among  my  constituents.  TTiey 
looked  forward  to  a  reduction  of  their 
medical  and  hospital  costs.  They  looked 
forward  to  fulfillment  of  our  optimistic 
prediction  that  the  Government  was  go- 
ing to  reduce  family  insurance  costs 
$110.50  a  year  through  a  Government 
contribution  of  that  amount.  The  re- 
ports I  get  are  that  none  of  the  40  plans 
does  that;  that  not  a  single  one  of  the 
plans,  in  fact,  permits  any  of  the  2  mil- 
lion Government  employees  to  continue 
even  his  present  group  coverage  plan  at 
its  current  cost. 

To  me  this  is  astounding.  Why  did 
we  pass  this  legislation?  Not  a  single 
;>lan  takes  into  account  the  thousands  of 
persons  who  now  carry  Blue  Cross  cover- 
age and  do  not  want  to  spend  any  more 
noney.  Each  of  these  40  complex  plans 
forces  the  individual  to  take  all  or  noth- 
ng  of  what  is  offered. 

Let  me  give  you  several  examples  of 
ictual  cases  called  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  A.  pays  $79.20  for  family  protec- 
;ion  under  Blue  Cross.     Theoretically, 
inder  this  legislation  we  were  going  to 
•educe  his  cost  by  $110.50  a  year,  there- 
ore  his  continued  coverage  should  cost 
lim  nothing.    But  no — this  is  not  true. 
lis  personnel  oflBce  informed  him,  first, 
here  is  no  such  plan  among  the  40,  as 
limple  Blue  Cross  protection;    second, 
he  Government  will  pay  nothing  what- 
I  oever  to  him  or  on  his  behalf  in  this  in- 
Jtance  unless  he  signs  up  for  a  totally 
<  Lifferent  kind  of  coverage — which  is  not 
'  7hat  he  wants  at  all;  third,  his  present 
!  79.20  cost  is  based  on  group  coverage. 
J  Lfter  July  10  his  Blue  Cross  will  be  can- 
(eled  or  he  will  have  to  sign  up  at  a 
liigher  rate,  individually,  for  this  same 
(joverage.    He  is  penalized  by  our  law. 

Take  a  second  example:  Mr.  I.  now 
darries  a  combined  Blue  Cross  and  health 
insurance  plan— commonly  called  HIP — 
lor  himself  and  his  wife  at  an  armual 
cost  of  $182.88.     Among  the   40  plans 


there  is  such  a  combination  plan — but 
mind  you,  the  cost  to  him  is  $188.24,  or 
$5.36  higher  than  his  present  rate.  And 
on  top  of  that,  we,  the  Government,  con- 
tribute an  additional  $81.12.  What  does 
he  get  added  to  his  present  protection 
for  the  extra  $86.48  premium?  He  gets 
only  two  things;  the  first  is  a  maximum 
of  $40  cash  toward  anesthesia;  the  sec- 
ond is  9  extra  free  hospital  days — total 
value  about  $105.  But  wait.  What  does 
he  lose?  He  loses  171  days  of  Blue  Cro.ss 
hospital  room  coverage  valued  at  $2,400. 
Under  his  present  plan  he  gets  21  free 
hospital  days  and  180  days  at  half  cost. 
Under  the  new  plan  he  gets  30  free  days 
but  the  180-day  part  payment  feature  is 
wiped  out.  What  kind  of  protection  is 
this  against  losses  from  prolonged  acci- 
dent and  sickness?  This  family  is  pen- 
alized under  our  program.  He  p)ays 
more  money.  We  add  Federal  funds  to 
that  and  still  he  gets  less  protection. 
Meanwhile  he  has  been  told  that  Blue 
Cross  and  HIP  will  both  cut  him  off  in 
the  next  60  days  from  his  present  con- 
tract unless  he  signs  up  for  the  new  more 
expensive  and  lesser  benefits  plan.  He 
has  no  alternative  but  to  sign  or  switch 
to  other  forms  of  protection  which  are 
still  more  expensive. 

This  same  feature  of  loss  of  valuable 
hospital  protection  is  i>art  of  every  so- 
called  low  option  plan  among  the  several 
I  have  examined. 

Other  low  option  plans  and  even  some 
of  the  most  expensive  of  the  plans  have 
deductible  features  which  take  away 
other  benefits  now  a  part  of  the  plans 
Government  employees  are  carrying  on 
their  own  at  nominal  cost. 

I  am  no  insurance  expert  as  are  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  here — some  of 
whom  have  been  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness a  good  many  years.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this.  One  company  I  called — the 
All  State  Insurance  Co. — offered  to  sell 
me  a  $500  deductible  type  policy  valued 
at  $10,000  to  protect  me  and  my  wife  for 
less  than  $100  a  year.  Now  if  the  Gov- 
ernment will  Just  pay  that  premium,  and 
mind  you.  it  is  authorized  under  our  law 
to  pay  up  to  $110.50. 1  will  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  better  protection  against  major 
medical  and  hospital  costs  than  you  or 
I  can  buy  under  any  of  these  Govern- 
ment plans  at  10  times  the  cost. 

Let  me  cite  another  example.  Mr.  M.. 
along  with  thousands  of  others  in  the 
New  York  area,  now  has  a  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  contract.  This  particular 
contract  not  only  provides  adequate  hos- 
pitalization and  surgical  coverage,  but 
pays  for  nonsurgical  office  and  house 
visits  by  any  doctor  of  his  choice. 

This  coverage  costs  a  married  em- 
ployee $170.40  per  year.  Mr.  M.  had 
been  told  that  the  Government  would 
subsidize  medical  coverage  as  much  as 
$110.50  per  year  for  the  family  contract 
None  of  theNew  York  City  plans  flnaUy 
offered  includes  this  coverage  at  any 
price.  If  the  employee  wants  coverage 
for  nonsurgical  doctor  visits  he  must  pay 
$187.72  per  year,  and  take  a  different 
plan  with  so-called  participating  physi- 
cians instead  of  the  physician  of  his 
choice.  The  Government  then  adds 
$81.12— not  $110.50— for  a  total  premium 


of  $268.84  or  $98.44  more  than  the  cost 
of  his  present  protection.  Meanwhile, 
even  under  this  coverage  his  hospital- 
ization benefits  are  drastically  reduced 
and  are  costly  and  inadequate  for  even 
a  minor  emergency. 

If  the  employee  wants  adequate  hos- 
pitalization insurance  he  and  the  Grov- 
ernment  must  pay  a  combined  annual 
premium  of  $232.44  and  still  not  receive 
coverage  for  nonsurgical  doctor  visits. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Mr.  M.  has  no 
choice.  He  will  not  be  able  to  continue 
the  present  coverage  at  any  price.  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield  will  discontinue  the 
present  contract  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
present  quarterly  contract  period. 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  administration 
proix>sal  for  medical  and  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  on  Wedne.sday.  May  4. 
Secretary  of  HEW  Arthur  S.  Flemmins 
testified  that  the  average  medical  ex- 
penses of  our  6  million  aged  population 
in  1957-58  were  $177  a  year  and  $84  for 
the  rest  of  the  population.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  surely  the  average  expense 
per  governmental  employee  where  the 
average  age  is  45.  not  65.  is  far  less  than 
$177  a  year.  Someone  should  have  told 
this  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

I  am  informed  that  before  approving 
the  plans,  the  Commission  consulted 
with  the  Federal  Etaployees  Health 
Benefits  Advisory  Committee  established 
by  the  Health  Benefits  Act.  They  also 
consulted  with  an  interagency  advisory 
committee  of  Government  i>ersonnel  di- 
rectors. In  addition  they  retained  the 
consulting  firm  of  actuaries,  MlUiman 
L  Robertson,  of  Seattle.  Wash.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  none  of  these  wor- 
thy persons  ever  learned  of  the  facts 
elicited  by  Mr.  Flemming. 

The  Commission  should  have  devel- 
oped Eigreements  and  all  Inclusive  major 
medical  plans  for  the  2  million  Govern- 
ment employees  and  their  2  million  de- 
pendents at  a  maximum  charge  of  $177 
each,  less  the  Government  $110.50  share. 
As  it  is  none  of  these  40  plans  provide 
anywhere  near  this  kind  of  rate  for  total 
family  protection.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  no  plan  at  all  which  offers  total 
protection  at  any  price. 

Why  did  not  we  turn  over  this  job  of 
medical  and  hospitalization  care  to 
DHEW  in  the  first  place?  From  the  re- 
sults I  would  judge  the  great  latitude 
given  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to 
establish  costs  has  not  been  wisely  exer- 
cised. All  our  facts  and  research  in 
human  health  are  concentrated  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  in  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  in  the 
Social  Secui'ity  Administration.  I  sug- 
gest we  seriously  reconsider  our  action 
and  take  away  the  planning  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  EJmployee  Health 
Benefits  Act  of  1959  from  the  amiiteurs. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ig- 
nored Secretary  Flemming 's  facts  of 
medical  costs  In  creating  this  mon- 
strosity of  plans — each  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  my  facts — more  expensive  than 
parallel  coverage  now  carried  under  pri- 
vate and  group  coverage  by  millions  of 
Federal  workers.    It  may  be  too  late  to 


take  corrective  action  this  session.  Con- 
tracts now  let  run  through  October  1961. 
However,  I  urge  our  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee to  look  Into  this  matter  at  once, 
and  I  hope  the  Ccmgress  will  give  care- 
ful reconsideration  to  the  law  itself,  with 
a  view  toward  amending  It. 


STATUS  OF  NEUBERQER  SEASHORE 
PARK  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
his  tragic  and  unexpected  death  in 
March  of  this  year,  Senator  Dick  Neu- 
berger  had  referred  Oregon  Dunes  Sea- 
shore legislation,  as  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Hatfield  and  the  State  committee 
on  natural  resources,  to  the  Department 
of  Interior. 

Dick  said  he  would  accept  whatever 
changes  Interior  felt  were  necessary. 
Then  he  died.  Senator  Mansfield  im- 
mediately asked  Interior  to  submit  the 
legislation  informally  in  an  acceptable 
form.  This  was  done  and  the  biU  was 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  whips 
of  both  parties.  Senator  Mansfield  and 
Senator  Kuchel,  with  a  provision  that 
the  park  bear  the  name  of  their  deceased 
friend,  Richard  L.  Neuberger. 

I  introduced  an  identical  bill  on  the 
House  side  although  I  had  objections  to 
several  provisions  and  several  omissions. 
I  wanted  to  speed  committee  action.  My 
bill.  H.R.  11204,  was  introduced  March 
16.  1960.  Representative  Wayke  Aspin- 
ALL.  chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  requested  a 
report  from  Interior  on  March  19  and 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  March  25. 

Neither  report  has  been  received,  but 
Interior  on  May  25  wrote  to  Chairman 
Aspinall  that  the  report  on  my  bill 
would  be  delayed. 

Assistant  Secretary  Ernst  wrote — 

We  have  received  what  we  believe  to  be 
constructive  suggestions  from  individuals, 
organizations,  and  officials  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  which  will  cause  us  to  make  changes 
in  our  proposed  report  on  this  legislation. 

He  concluded  by  saying  they  "will  do 
what  they  can  to  expedite  our  report  on 
the  bill." 

With  adjournment  scheduled  hope- 
fully for  July  2,  1960.  further  delay  may 
well  make  enactment  of  legislation  in 
this  Congress  impossible.  It  has  always 
been  my  firm  intention  that  the  decision, 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  be  reached  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  uncertainty  is  a 
hardship  on  residents  of  the  area. 

Several  weeks  ago  Interior  agreed  to 
consider  the  Oregon  Dunes  Park  sepa- 
rately from  two  other  such  parks,  one  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  other  In  Texas. 
Interior  had  just  previously  presented  a 
favorable  report  on  the  Saylor  bill — 
H.R.  11842 — ^whlch  included  authoriza- 
tion for  all  three  seashore  parks. 


Since  it  appeared  that  my  Oregon 
Dunes  seashore  bill,  HM.  11204 — the 
Mansfield-Kuchel  bill  In  the  Senate,  was 
not  going  to  receive  a  report  from  In- 
terior for  awhile  and  since  the  provisions 
of  the  Saylor  bill  were  so  similar.  I  de- 
cided to  request  hearings  on  the  Saylor 
bill  so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  Oregon 
Dunes  Park. 

However,  I  wanted  certain  amend- 
ments— which  will  be  set  out  in  full  fol- 
lowing these  remarks — and  I  talked 
them  over  with  Park  Service  oflBcials. 
On  the  major  amendments  I  found  the 
officials  agreed  with  my  suggestions. 
When  I  wrote  them  all  out,  as  they  ap- 
pear below,  I  sent  them  over  to  Interior 
for  a  final  perusal. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  signed  by 
Assistant  Secretary  Aandahl  saying : 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  recently 
received  comments  from  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, organizations,  and  officials  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Oregon  Dunes  national  seashore,  and  on  the 
basis  of  those  comments  we  are  now  in  the 
process  of  preparing  amendments  which 
would  restrict  H.R.  11842  to  the  Oregon 
Dunes.  Until  that  work  Is  completed  we 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  you  any 
helpful  comments  on  yotu-  proposed  amend- 
ments, which  are  designed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

From  my  talks  with  Park  Service  offi- 
cials I  have  reason  to  believe  we  are  not 
far  apart  on  the  amendments  we  want. 

Set  out  below  are  the  words  of  my 
amendments,  followed  by  the  Saylor 
bill — HM.  11842 — so  far  as  It  applies  to 
Oregon  Dimes  but  omitting  the  descrip- 
tions of  area  in  order  to  save  space.  My 
amendments  are  numbered  and  the  num- 
bers are  Usted  tn  the  appropriate  places 
in  the  text  of  the  Saylor  bill. 

Most  of  the  amendments  s[>eak  for 
themselves.  I  point  out  that  I  have  made 
the  Secretary's  duties  to  enter  coopera- 
tive agreements  about  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, to  permit  withdrawal  of  ground 
water,  to  consiilt  with  the  local  com- 
mission, to  conduct  sand  dune  stabiliza- 
tion mandatory,  instead  of  merely  per- 
missive. 

The  in-lieu  tax  provision  is  identical  to 
that  in  the  Kennedy-Saltonstall  Cape 
Cod  bill. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  at- 
tempt in  amendment  7  to  provide  for 
persons  who  own  lots  on  which  they  in- 
tend to  build.  This  may  need  improve- 
ment to  make  it  both  workable  and  ac- 
ceptable by  residents  and  by  the  Park 
Service. 

Several  opponents  of  this  legislation 
have  repeatedly  asserted  that  it  would 
mean  that  families  would  be  forced  from 
their  homes.  This  is.  of  course,  not  true. 
I  refer  those  interested  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5. 

It  is  my  hope  that  residents  of  the  area 
under  discussion,  other  citizens  of  Ore- 
gon, Governor  Hatfield.  Senator  Morse. 
Senator  Lusk.  Representatives  Al  UU- 
man,  Maurine  Neuberger,  and  the  ad- 
ministration— principally  the  Interior 
and  Agriculture  Departments — will  con- 
sider these  proposed  amendments  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Saylor  bill  carefully. 
I  welcome  opinions  and  suggestions.    A 
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lot  of  help  will  be  necessary  pnxiptly  If 
the  Richard  L.  Neuberger  National  Sea- 
shore Park  Is  to  be  acted  tipon  in  the  few 
remaining  days  of  the  86th  Coognas. 

1  (Amendment  1)  (revised  title) :  "A bill  to 
save,  iMreserve,  and  develop,  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  a  portion  of  the  remaining 
underdeveloped  seashore  and  related  areas  of 
the  United  States,  situated  In  the  State  of 
Orepjn,  and  for  other  purposes." 

2  (Amendment  2)  (revised  first  section, 
starting  with  line  1.  p.  1.  throvigh  line  10, 
p.  10,  to  read  as  follows)  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  or- 
der to  save  and  preserve,  for  the  purposes  of 
public  recreation,  benefit,  and  Inspiration,  a 
portion  of  the  diminishing  seashore  of  the 
United  States  that  remains  undevelc^>ed,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  take  appro- 
priate action  in  the  public  interest  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  Richard  L.  Neuber- 
ger  National  Seashore  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  land  and  waters  along  the  Oregon 
coast  described  as  follows:". 

(The  description  of  the  proposed  seashore 
area  found  beginning  on  page  10.  line  11, 
and  continuing  through  page  15,  line  2, 
would  read  the  same.) 

3  (Amendment  3)  :  Line  3,  page  15,  would 
be  amended  to  read: 

"flBC.  2.  (a)  The  Richard  I*.  Neuberger 
National  Seashore  may  be  ex-". 

Line  4.  page  15.  through  line  24,  page  15, 
would  read  the  same. 

4  (Amendment  4)  :  Line  25.  page  15,  would 
be  amended  to  read : 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that  any  parcel". 

Line  1,  page  16,  through  line  7,  page  19, 
would  read  the  same. 

6  (Amendment  5)  :  Beginning  with  line  8, 
page  19.  section  (h)  would  be  amended  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Upon  approval  of  extensions  of  the 
seashore  as  provided  In  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  provisions  of  section 
3  shall  become  applicable  to  the  extensions." 

6  (Amendment  6) :  Following  line  10,  page 
19.  a  new  section  would  be  added. 

•"(d)  No  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  National  Seashore  be- 
joaO.  the  limits  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
made  except  by  Act  of  Congress." 

Una  11,  page  19,  starting  with  "Swc.  3. 
(a)"  through  line  4,  page  22,  would  read  the 
same. 

Line  5,  page  22.  beginning  with  subsec- 
tion (b)  through  line  24.  page  22,  ending 
subsection  (c)   would  be  deleted. 

7  (Amendment  7)  :  Line  25,  page  22, 
through  line  20,  page  23,  would  be  amended 
as  follows: 

"(b)   As  used  in  this  Act,   the  term  'Im- 
proved  property'  shall  mean    (1)    a   private 
noncommercial  dwelling.  Including  the  land 
on  which  it  is  situated,  whose  construction 
was    begun    before    September    1,    1959,    or 
which  has  been  intended  by  the  owner,  con- 
tinuously since  September  1.   1959.  to  begin 
and  was  begun  before  a  date  three  years  after 
the    date    of    enactment    of    this    Act,    and 
structures     accessory     thereto     (hereinafter 
In  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'dwelling"), 
together  with  such  amount  and  locus  of  the 
property  adjoining  and  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  des- 
ignates to  be  reasonably   necessary  for   the 
enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  noncommercial  residential  use  and 
occupancy;   or    (2)    any  land,  not  exceeding 
such  amount  and  locus  In  a  single  owner- 
ship as  the  Secretary  designates  to  be  rea- 
sonably  necessary  for  the   enjoyment  of  a 
noncommercial  dwelling,  on  which  construc- 
tion  of   a   private   noncommercial   dwelling 
has  been   Intended   by   the   owner   continu- 
ously since  September  1.  1959.  which  land  is 
acquired  by  the   Secretary  before  construc- 
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,  but  not  later  than  three  years 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.     In 
raeli  designations  the  Secretary  shall 
account  the  manner  of  noocom- 
rasldentlal   use   and   occupancy   In 
constructed  or  proposed  dwelling 
adjoining  property  has  usually  been 
be  reasonably  expected  to  be  en- 
Its  owner  or  occupant.     The  amount 
adjoining  property   to  be  so  desig- 
the  Secretary  shall  in  no  case  be 
three  acres  in  area,  or  all  of  such 
amount  as  there  may  be,  except  that 
may  exclude  from  the  amount 
nlng    property    so    designated    any 
waters,  together  with  so  much  of 
adjoining  such  beach  or  waters  as 
may  deem  necessary  for  public 
thereto." 

page  23.  through  line  23.  page  25. 
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Ai^endment    8)  :     Line    24,    page    25, 
as  follows: 

.   (a)   Except  as  otherwise  provided 

ilct.".     (The  language  of  subsection 

otherwise  as  it  appears   in   the 
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bill.) 

1 1,  page  26.  through  line  12.  page  28, 

Aiiendment    9):    Line    18,     page     38. 
line     18,    page     28,     amended     as 
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Anjendment  10)  :  Line  19.  page  28.  In- 
7"  as  follows: 

(a)   There  Is  hereby  established  a 

Neuberger  National  Seashore  Ad- 

Cdmmission    (hereinafter  referred    to 

Commission).     The  Commission  shall 

ten    years    after    the    date    the 

established. 

Commission  shall   be   composed 

i^embers  each  appointed  for  a  term 

by  the  Secretary  as  follows : 

Ft)ur  members  to  be  appointed  from 

made  by  the  State  com- 

natxiral    resources    or.    If    said 

does  not  exist,  by   the  Governor 

of  Oregon,  said  members  to  be 

of  each  of   the  congressional  dis- 

ihe  State  as  such  districts  were  es- 

September  1,  1959. 

members  to  be  appointed  from 
of    the    Governor    of    the 
C^regon;  and 
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and  Reedsport.  Or  eg. 

Secretary    shall    designate    one 

be  Chairman.    Any  vacancy  in  the 

shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 

the  original  appointment  was 

member  of  the  Commission  shall 

compensation   as  such.     The 

is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 

Incurred   by  the   Commission   in 

out   Its  responsibilities   under  this 

vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

Commission  established  by  the 

act  and  advise  by  affirmative 

majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

Secretary    shall,    from    time    to 

It  with  the  members  of  the  Com- 

r^spect  to  matters  relating  to 

— "  and  operation  of  the  Bich- 

Natlonal  Seashore,  and  for 
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to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
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"(g)  No  permit  for  the  conunerclal  or  In- 
dustrial use  of  property  located  within  the 
seashore  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
without  the  advice  of  the  Commission,  and. 
after  Its  termination,  without  the  advice  of 
the  Governor  of  Oregon,  If  such  advice  is 
submitted  within  a  reasonable  time." 

Line  19.  page  28,  through  line  8,  page  30. 
deleted. 

11  (Amendment  11):  Line  9,  page  30. 
through  line  8.  page  31.  amended  as  follows: 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
investigation  for.  and  withdrawal  of.  ground 
water  from  the  sand  dunes  and  the  con- 
veyance thereof  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  National  Seashore  for 
beneficial  use.  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  to  permit  the 
removal  of  surface  water  and  the  conveyance 
thereof  outside  the  boundary  of  the  seashore 
for  beneficial  use  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  surrounding  persons  becomes  de- 
pendent upon  the  use  of  such  water,  except 
when  the  withdrawal  and  use  of  water  for 
these  purposes  will  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  materially  impair  the  scenic,  scien- 
tific, and  recreational  features  of  the  tea- 
shore. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the  trans- 
portation and  disposal  of  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial wastes  within  or  through  the  Rich- 
ard L.  Neuberger  National  Seashore  In 
accordance  with  standards  established  by  the 
State  of  Oregon,  except  when  such  dlspo.'-al 
will  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  mate- 
rially impair  the  scenic,  scientific,  and  recre- 
ational featiires  of  the  seashore. 

"Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such 
sand  dune  stabilization  and  erosion  contn.l 
programs  within  the  Richard  L.  Neuberger 
National  Seashore  as  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  to  insure  the  protection  of 
manmade  developments  and  the  natural 
resources  of  the  area,  and  he  shall  secure  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  to  accomplish  these  purposes." 

12  {Amendment  12):  Line  9,  page  31, 
amended  to  re.ad  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  No"  (etc.). 

13  (Amendment    13):    Line    21, 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  There"  (etc  ). 

14  (Amendment    14):    Line    23. 
amended    to   read    as    follows: 

that    no    more    than    

appro-"' 

15  (Amendment  16)  :  After  line  2.  page 
32,  insert  "Sec.  12"  (in  lieu  of  tax  proviso i  : 

"Sec.  12  (a)  In  order  to  provide  compen- 
sation for  tax  losses  sustained  by  local  tax- 
ing authorities  as  a  result  of  acquisitions  by 
the  Secretary  of  privately  owned  real  esute 
and  Improvements  thereon  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  shall  be  made  to  each  such  local  tax- 
ing authority  in  which  such  real  estate  is 
located,  and  which  has  been  authorized, 
under  the  laws  of  Oregon,  to  assess  taxes 
upon  real  estate  to  the  person  who  Is  in 
possession  thereof  and  to  assess  taxes  upon. ' 

16.  (Amendment  16)  :  Line  3.  page  32.  to 
read  "Sec.  13",  etc. 

Line  3,  page  32,  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sec.  13.  If  any  present  Interest  in  real 
estate  to  the  owner  of  such  Interest,  in 
accordance  with  the  following  schedule:  For 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  real  esUte 
is  acquired  in  fee  simple  absolute,  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  full 
amount  of  tax  assessed  thereon  In  such  year 
as  the  number  of  days  remaining  in  such 
year  after  the  date  of  acquisition  bears  to 
the  number  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
In  any  case  where  an  amount  In  excess  of 
the  difference  between  such  proportionate 
amount  and  such  full  amount  has  already 
been  paid  to  the  taxing  authority  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  or  owners  from  whom 
the  real  estate  was  so  acquired,  payment  of 
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such  excess  amount  shall  be  naade  aa  re- 
imbursement to  such  owner  or  owners  out 
of  such  proportionate  amount  and  only  the 
balance  remaining  ot  such  proportionate 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  taxing  auth<»-- 
ity.  For  the  two  succeeding  calendar  years 
there  shall  be  paid  on  account  of  such  real 
estate  an  amount  equal  to  the  full  amount 
of  tax  assessed  thereon  In  the  year  of  ac- 
quisition. 

"(b)  No  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  shall 
be  made  on  account  of  real  estate  and  Im- 
provements thereon  In  which  the  Secretary 
has  ever  acquired  less  than  a  fee  simple 
absolute  under  this  act. 

"(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  real  es- 
tate taxes  have  been  assessed  by  such  tax- 
ing authorities  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  compute  and  certify  the 
amount  of  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  due  to 
each  of  such  taxing  authorities,  and  such 
amounts  shall  be  paid  to  the  respective 
taxing  authorities  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  property  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  after  December  31  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

1  (See  amendment  1)  :  "A  bill  to  save  and 
preserve,  for  the  public  use  and  benefit,  a 
portion  of  the  remaining  undeveloped  sea- 
shore of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes"  (end  amendment  l). 

2  (Amendment  2) :  "Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. That  In  order  to  save  and  preserve. 
for  purposes  of  public  recreation,  benefit, 
and  inspiration,  a  p>ortlon  of  the  diminishing 
seashore  of  the  United  States  that  remains 
undeveloped,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  hereby  authorized  to  take  appropriate 
action  In  the  public  interest  toward  the 
establishment  of  three  national  seashores  set 
forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act." 

(End  amendment  2.) 

(Boundary  description  eliminated  Identi- 
cal to  Saylor  bill  ) 

3  (Amendment  3) : 

"(f)  The  Oregon  Dimes  National  Sea- 
shore be  ex-  (end  amendment  3)  tended  by 
executive  order  of  the  President  at  some 
future  time  by  the  addition  of  a  separate 
unit  known  as  Sea  Lion  Caves  after  consul- 
tation with  and  consideration  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  said  separate  unit  to  include  the 
land,  water,  and  submerged  land  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sea  Lion  Caves,  the  exterior 
boundary  limit  of  which  Is  specifically  de- 
scribed as  follows : 

"Township  17  south,  range  12  west,  be- 
ginning at  the  northeast  corner  of  section 
4: 

"Thence  east  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  section  3: 

"South  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  3; 

"East  to  the  northeast  corner  of  the  soutli- 
west  quarter  of  the  said  section  3; 

'South  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  said  section  3; 

"West  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  said 
section  3; 

"Due  west  3,960  feet; 

"Due  north  to  a  point  due  west  of  the 
point  of  beginning; 

"Due  east   to  the  point   of   beginning.  " 

4  (Amendment  4) : 

"(g)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds 
that  any  parcel"  (end  amendment  4) 
within  the  Tahkenltch  Lake  unit  Is  not  be- 
ing used  In  Its  entirety  primarily  for  the 
growth  and  harvesting  of  timber  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis,  he  may,  by  publishing 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register,  extend  the 


boundaries  of  the  Seashore  to  include  said 
parcel.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
phrase  'parcel  within  the  Tahkenltch  Lake 
unit'  means  each  ownership  of  land,  water, 
and  submerged  land  within  the  following 
described  area:". 

5  (Amendment  S) : 

"(h)  Upon  spproval  of  extensions  of  the 
Seashore  as  provided  In  subsections  (f)  and 
(g),  the  provisions  of  section  3  shall  be- 
come applicable  to  the  extensions.  (End 
amendment  5.) 

6  (Amendment  6  Inserted  In  full)  : 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
condemnation,  transfer  from  any  Federal 
agency,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  the  land, 
waters,  and  other  property,  and  improve- 
ments thereon  and  any  Interest  therein, 
within  the  areas  described  in  section  2  of 
this  Act  or  which  lie  within  the  areas  de- 
scribed in  section  2  of  this  Act  or  which 
lie  within  the  boundaries  of  a  seashore  as 
established  under  section  4  of  this  Act  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  'such  area').  Any 
property,  or  interest  therein,  owned  by  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
owner.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Federal  property  located  within 
such  area  may.  with  the  concxirrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  trans- 
ferred without  consideration  to  the  admin- 
istrative Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use 
by  him  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

'(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
for  any  acquisitions  which  he  makes  by 
purchase  under  this  Act  their  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who 
may  In  hU  discretion  base  his  determina- 
tion on  an  independent  appraisal  obtained 
by   him. 

"(c)  In  exercising  his  authority  to  acquire 
property  by  exchange,  the  Secretary  may  ac- 
cept title  to  any  non-Federal  property 
located  within  such  area  and  convey  to  the 
grantor  of  such  property  any  federally  owned 
property  under  the  Jiu-Udictlon  of  the  Sec- 
retary within  such  area.  The  properties  so 
exchanged  shall  be  approximately  equal  In 
fair  market  value:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary may  accept  cash  from  or  pay  cash  to 
the  grantor  In  such  an  exchange  In  order 
to  equalize  the  values  of  the  properties 
exchanged. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  fol- 
lowing the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of 
an  acreage  In  each  area  described  In  section 
2  of  this  Act,  that  Is  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  efficiently  admlnlstrable  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  the  area  as  a  National  Sea- 
shore by  the  publication  of  notice  thereof 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(b)  Such  notice  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
Seashore  which  shall  encompass  an  area  as 
near'-  as  practicable  Identical  to  the  area 
described  in  section  2  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  forthwith  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  such  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  ( 1 )  send  a  copy  of  such  notice, 
together  with  a  map  showing  such  boimd- 
arles,  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  to  the  governing 
body  of  each  of  the  political  subdivisions 
Involved:  (2)  cause  a  copy  of  such  notice 
and  map  to  be  published  In  one  or  more 
newspapers  which  circulate  In  each  of  the 
localities;  and  (3)  cause  a  certified  copy  of 
such  notice,  a  copy  of  such  map,  and  a 
copy  of  this  Act  to  be  recorded  at  the  registry 
of   deeds  for  the  county  Involved. 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  owner  or  owners  (here- 
inafter In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
owner)  of  Improved  property  on  the  date 
of    its    acquisition    by    the    Secretary    may, 


as  a  condition  to  such  acquisition,  retain  the 
right  of  use  and  occupancy  of  his  property 
for  nonconunercial  residential  purposes  for 
a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  years,  or 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  such  owner. 
the  death  of  his  spouse,  or  the  day  his  last 
surviving  child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty - 
one,  whichever  Is  the  latest.  The  owner  shall 
elect  the  term  to  be  reserved.  In  any  case 
where  such  an  owner  retains  a  right  of  use 
and  occupancy  as  herein  provided,  such 
right  may  during  Its  existence  be  conveyed 
or  leased.  In  whole,  but  not  In  part.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  pr<^>erty  on  the  date  of 
such  acquisition  less  the  fair  market  value 
on  such  date  of  the  right  retained  by  the 
owner." 

7  (Amendment  7) : 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'Im- 
proved property'  shall  mean  a  private  non- 
conunercial dwelling,  including  the  land  on 
which  It  is  situated,  whose  construction 
was  begun  before  September  1,  1969,  and 
structxires  accessory  thereto  (hereinafter  In 
this  subsection  referred  to  as  'dwelling'), 
together  with  such  amount  and  locus  of  the 
property  adjoining  and  In  the  same  owner- 
ship as  such  dwelling  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  such  dwelling  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  nonconunercial  residential  use 
and  occupancy.  In  making  such  designation 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
manner  of  nonconunercial  residential  use 
and  occupancy  in  which  the  dwelling  and 
such  adjoining  property  has  usually  been 
enjoyed  by  Its  owner  or  occupant.  The 
amount  of  such  adjoining  property  to  be 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary  shall  in  no 
case  be  less  than  three  acres  in  area,  or  all 
of  such  lesser  amount  as  there  may  be. 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  exclude  tronn 
the  amount  of  adjoining  property  so  desig- 
nated any  beach  or  waters,  together  with 
so  much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  beach 
or  waters  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary for  public  access  thereto."  (End 
amendment  7.) 

8  (Amendment  8)  : 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro^'ided 
in  this  Act.  (end  amendment  8)  the  prop- 
erty acquired  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park  Service, 
and  for  other  purposes',  approved  August 
25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535);  as  amended  and 
supplemented,  and  In  accordance  with  other 
laws  of  general  application  relating  to  the 
national  park  system  as  defined  by  the  Act 
of  August  8,  1953  (67  Stat.  496);  except  that 
authority  otherwise  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  conservation  and  management 
of  natural  resources  may  be  utilized  to  the 
extent  he  finds  such  authority  will  further 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

9  (Amendment  9) : 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  State 
of  Oregon  regarding  rules  pertaining  to 
hunting  and  fishing  and  management  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  fish,  game,  wildlife,  and 
wild  furbearing  animals  which  will  not 
materially  impair  the  scenic,  scientific,  and 
recreational  features  of  the  Oregon  Dunes 
National   Seashore."      (End   amendment  9) . 

10  (Amendment  10). 

1 1  ( Amendment  11). 

12  (Amendment  12)  : 

"Sec.  12.  No  existing  authority  or  respon- 
sibility of  any  (end  amendment  12)  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  governmental  agency 
with  respect  to  Jtirlsdlctlon  over  and  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  any  public  highway  shall  be 
altered  or  affected  by  this  Act  or  by  the 
relocation  of  any  such  highway,  but  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  Jurisdiction  over  such 
highway  by  agreement  with  the  administer- 
ing agency  pursuant  to  section  S  of  this  Act. 
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In  the  event  any  such  highway  is  relocated 
or  reconstructed  any  Increased  cost  attrib- 
utable to  the  adoption  ot  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  in  any  way  therein  shall  be 
borne  by  funds  available  to  him. 

13   (Amendment  13)  : 

"Skc.  13.  (end  amendment  13.)  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  soms  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  (amendment  14)  Act;  except  that  no 
more  than  $25,000,000  shall  be  appro- (end 
amendment  14)  prlated  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  waters  and  Improvements 
thereon,  and  Interests  therein,  and  Inci- 
dental costs  relating  thereto.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

15  (Insert  amendment  15.) 

16  (Amendment  16)  : 

"Sec.  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  (end  amendment  16)  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  clrcrimstance  Is 
held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  {leraons 
or  circumstances  other  than  those  to  which 
it  is  held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

BOMARC  MISSILE  FIRE 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing many  of  us  were  shocked  by  the 
news  that  the  Bomarc  missile  caught 
fiire  today  spewing  forth  an  unknown 
amount  of  nuclear  radiation.  The  fire, 
a  minor  one,  burned  for  over  45  minutes 
before  It  could  be  put  out.  We  have 
been  assured  that  it  is  impossible  that  a 
nuclear  explosion  could  occur  because 
of  the  mechanical  controls  on  the  Bo- 
marc missile  which  would  stop  it  from 
exploding — although  those  familiar  with 
this  program  have  gnawing  doubts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  discussed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Bomarc  missile 
for  the  last  2  years.  It  has  been  a  fail- 
ure: it  is  unusable:  it  is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous; for  example,  the  Bomarc  missile 
which  flamed  out  in  New  Jersey  has  had 
mechanical  trouble  for  several  months. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  position  on  the 
Bomarc.  We  should  not  continue  this 
program,  because  In  fact — as  so  many 
of  our  most  important  military  scientists 
tell  us — it  sabotages  the  national  defense 
effort.  As  for  those  Bomarcs  which  are 
supposedly  operational,  it  seems  clear  to 
me  that  the  Defense  Department  should 
examine  all  of  them  so  that  the  same  or 
some  worse  mishap  does  not  reoccur. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  CurtisI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  124  on  Wednes- 
day. June  8.  en  adoption  of  House  Res- 
<dution  550,  making  it  in  order  to  take 
up  H.R,  12381,  to  increase  for  a  1-year 


the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporite  normal  tax  rate  and  certain 
;ax  rates,  I  was  unavoidably  ab- 
lad  I  been  present  and  voting,  I 
lave  voted  "yea." 
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Mr.  Stans  writes: 


SCHWENGEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 

session  of  Congress  we  see  a  greater 

the  item  veto  authority  for  the 

,  but  still  Congress  takes  no  ac- 

meet  this  very  evident  need.    We 

ne^ring  the  end  of  the  2d  session  of 

Congress,  and  yet  no  action  has 

on  more  than  a  dozen  bills 

resolutions  now  pending  in  commit- 

give  this  power  to  the  chief  ad- 

e  officer  of  our  Nation. 

of  the  pending  resolutions  are 

They  were  introduced  during  this 

after  several  months  of  thorough 

by  a  team  of  student  legislative 

at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

i^oung  men,  D.  T.  Doan,  Robert 

and  Tom  Scheuerman,  under 

of  Dr.  Russell  Ross  of  the 

Science    Department    at    the 

,  have  delved  into  the  history 

item  veto,  its  use  in  the  States, 

various  arguments  pro  and  con. 

resolutions  which  came  out  of 

we  have  presented  three 

which  Congress  might  take 

this  authority. 

One  would  permit  the  President 

or  reduce  separate  items  in  ap- 

^tions  bills. 

One  would  grant  the  power  to 
tems  from  any  bill. 
.  A  third  bill  would  limit  this  au- 
to those  items  which  had  not 
abproved  by  the  proper  congres- 
:ommittee  and  the  departments 
involved, 
wduld  seem  that  any  one  of  these 
approaches,  or  a  combination  of  all  or 
of  them,  would  give  to  the  Execu- 
power  that  he  needs  to  control 
(■arr^nted  spending  and  still  not  de- 
Congress  of  any  of  Itjs  constitu- 
1  irerogatives,  especially  since  it  is 
that  any  of  the  items  can  be 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 


there  has  been  no  action  on 

i^esolutions  and  other  legislation 

same  purpose,  I  feel  obliged  to 

floor   on  this  and   other  oc- 

to  elaborate  upon  my  findings 

conclusions  of  my  research  team 

attempt  to  rally  support  at  this 

well  as  at  the  grassroots  level, 

positive  action  to  grant  the  item  veto 

,y  to  the  President. 

I  plan  to  speak  on  the  history 

item  veto.    In  successive  weeks,  I 

dwill  on  the  use  of  the  Item  veto 

States  and,  finally,  the  pro  and 

argjiments  for  such  authority. 

reviewing  the  history  of  the 

,  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 

a   letter   from    the    Honorable 

Stans,  Director,  Bureau  of  the 


Mt  Dear  Mk.  Schwengcl:  I  noted  with  ii^- 
terest  recently  your  introduction  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  091,  Hoxise  Joint  Resolution 
682,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  683.  alterna- 
tive methods  of  providing  for  an  item  veto 

As  the  President  indicated  in  his  moot 
recent  budget  message,  the  item  veto  Is  a 
much  needed  reform  in  the  financial  man- 
agement of  our  Government,  and  I  am  hai>py 
that  you  are  taking  the  initiative  in  spon- 
Borlng  measures  of  this  type. 

Your  remarks  In  the  House  on  the  day  the 
resolutions  were  Introduced  called  attention 
to  the  legislative  research  team  which  yu 
have  developed  at  the  University  of  Iowa  I 
want  to  add  my  commendation  for  this  very 
interesting  meih<xl  of  enlisting  gradiiuie 
Etiiclents  in  use-'ul  research  on  public  ibsucs 

I  am  grateful  for  this  support  and  I 
am  especially  pleased  that  Mr.  Stans  took 
note  of  the  use  of  the  legislative  research 
team.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  team  and  for  the  work  they 
have  done  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 
Russell  Ross  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 

Permit  me  now  to  review  the  history 
of  the  item  veto. 

The  veto  power  of  the  Executive  m  ihr 
United  States  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  the  Governors  of 
each  being  able  to  reject  any  measure 
of  the  legislature.  In  all  except  Mary- 
land, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  tho 
acts  were  al.so  subject  to  a  royal  veto. 
Whether  exercised  by  King  or  Governor, 
the  veto  was  absolute.  The  Crown  so 
abused  the  veto  power  that  the  first 
clause  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence set  forth  as  a  reason  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Colonies  from  England 
that  -the  King  has  refused  to  assent  to 
laws  most  wholesome  and  necessarj'  for 
the  public  good."  So  great  was  this  abm^o 
that  the  State  government  formed  aftir 
breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  England 
greatly  limited  this  power,  only  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  allowing  the  Governor  a  quali- 
fied veto  and  not  even  that  until  1780. 
The  fear  of  executive  power  was  so 
overwhelming  that  there  was  not  even 
so  much  as  an  executive  commission 
established  by  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. The  Articles  granted,  in  effect,  this 
veto  power  to  the  individual  States. 

This  restriction  of  executive  power  may 
have  been  fortunate,  however,  as  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  1787  rec- 
ognized that  a  change  must  be  made. 
The  Convention  admitted  immediately 
that  a  national  executive  was  required 
and  that  this  executive  should  be  en- 
dowed with  a  veto  power.  The  differ- 
ences of  opinion  concerned  the  degree  of 
power  to  be  given.  After  consideration 
of  many  widely  varj-ing  proposals,  the 
present  qualified  general  veto  was  in- 
corporated Into  the  Constitution. 

Apparently  the  question  of  conferring 
on  the  President  the  power  to  veto  partic- 
ular items  was  not  raised  during  the 
Convention.  This  is  not  surprising  when 
one  learns  of  the  then  prevailing  distrust 
for  executive  authority. 

Following  the  lead  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  States, 
as  they  revised  their  constitutions  in  the 
next  several  decades,  generally  restored 
the  veto  power  to  their  Governors.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  that  the  principle  of  item  veto  found 
expression  in  any  American  Constltu- 
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tion.  The  Confederate  States,  in  both 
provisional  and  permanent  constitutions, 
adopted  item  veto  for  appropriation 
bills.  Georgia  and  TexM  were  the  first 
States  to  propose  this  power,  Including 
it  in  the  constitutions  adopted  under  the 
congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  In 
1868.  Since  the  Civil  War,  with  one  ex- 
ception— Nevada — every  new  State  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  and  many  of  the 
older  States  have  granted  their  Gov- 
ernors this  power.  At  present  41 
Governors  exercise  some  form  of  item 
veto,  almost  Invariably  limited  to  ap- 
propriation bills.  The  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  has  granted  this  power 
to  its  Governor  and  Congress,  when  It 
enacted  organic  laws  for  its  possessions, 
granted  the  power  to  veto  items  in 
appropriation  bills  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines — 1916 — and  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Territories  of 
Alaska.  1912;  Hawaii.  1900;  Puerto  Rico. 
1917:  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  1954. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  that  Congress  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  regularly  adding  lecrislative  riders 
to  appropriation  bills,  lliis  Imposed 
objectionable  legislation  upon  the  Pres- 
ident without  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  veto  power  without 
disapproving  a  needed  appropriation  as 
well.  This  situation,  coupled  with 
adoption  of  item  veto  by  many  States, 
caused  agitation  for  similar  provision  to 
be  included  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  Army 
appropriation  bill  of  1867.  but  In  a  mes- 
sage of  protest  to  Congress  decried  as  out 
of  place  provisions  depriving  10  States 
from  maintaining  a  militia.  The  prac- 
tice of  attaching  riders  became  so  preva- 
lent by  1873  that  President  Grant  recom- 
mended In  hia  message  to  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  "to  au- 
thorize the  Executive  to  approve  of  so 
much  of  any  measure  passing  the  two 
Houses  as  his  judgment  may  dictate, 
without  approving  the  whole,  the  dis- 
approved portion  or  portions  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  as  now."  This 
recommendation,  limited  to  appropria- 
tion bills,  was  renewed  by  Presidents 
Hayes  and  Arthur  in  1879  and  1882,  re- 
spectively. Hayes  vetoed  five  appropria- 
tion bills  in  1879  alone  because  of  objec- 
tionable provisions. 

The  first  amendment  proposing  to  give 
the  President  the  right  to  exercise  the 
veto  over  individual  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills  was  introduced  In  1876.  Since 
1878  there  has  been  an  unending  succes- 
sion of  proposals  introduced  in  varying 
forms.  These  proposals  have  varied 
greatly  in  scope  and  detail;  some  Ifhiit- 
ing  the  power  to  rivers  and  harbors  bills 
with  others  allowing  the  President  to  re- 
duce as  well  as  veto  items  in  appropria- 
tion bills.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the 
amendment  Include  a  provision  for  re- 
storing the  vetoed  items  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

Six  Presidents  since  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  have  been  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  exercise  some  form  of  Item  veto. 
They  are  Grant,  Hayes,  Arthur,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Eisen- 
hower. Even  though  not  in  favor  of  item 
veto.  President  Taft,  the  lone  dissenter, 
recognized  the  coercive  practice  of  Con- 


gress to  attach  riders  to  needed  appro- 
priation bills,  depriving  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  power  as  to  legislation. 

President  Wilson  vetoed  more  than 
one  appropriation  bill  because  of  spe- 
cific objections,  not  an  easy  course  to 
follom'  where  delay  of  passage  may  Im- 
pede the  operation  of  government. 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Truman  spoke 
out  against  the  practices  of  Congress  to 
attach  unrelated  riders  to  badly  needed 
appropriation  bills.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  stated  that  Congress  should 
take  action  to  grant  the  President  the 
same  power  held  by  most  Governors,  f  ur- 
tlicr  commenting  that  this  was  one  of  a 
series  of  procedural  reforms  which  would 
achieve  'an  improved  budgetary  situa- 
tion and  greater  efficiency  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. '  President  Eisenhower  vetoed 
the  civil  works  appropriation  bill  last 
year. 

The  support  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  item  veto  is 
not  limited  to  Presidents.  The  list  of 
constitutional  exijerts.  political  science 
students,  and  others  that  are  on  record 
as  favoring  this  change  is  very  impres- 
.sive.  Further,  down  through  the  years, 
there  have  been  and  still  are  many  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  have 
favored  this  revision. 

In  1953  a  partial  survey  of  Governors 
in  States  with  item  veto  provisions 
brought  forth  a  nearly  imanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  power.  A  Gallup  poll  sur- 
vey of  public  opinion  conducted  in  Sep- 
tember of  1953  Indicated  that  63  percent 
favored  a  change  in  present  veto  provi- 
sions, specificalli'  enlargement  of  the 
power,  while  24  percent  were  against,  the 
other  13  expressing  no  opinion. 

For  the  most  part  these  provisions 
have  never  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. The  few  that  have,  however, 
have  been  reported  unfavorably.  The 
only  time  that  item  veto  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  in  either  House  was  In 
1883  when  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
so  that  the  House  of  Representatives  Ju- 
diciary Committee  might  be  discharged 
and  a  specific  bill  voted  upon  was 
defeated  because  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority  could  not  be  mustered. 
Only  once  has  a  bill  been  favorably  re- 
poned  out  of  committee.  This  occurred 
in  1884,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
being  the  reporting  committee.  This 
resolution  was  never  voted  upon  but 
merely  passed  over.  However,  recent 
years  have  seen  an  Increase  In  committee 
hearings  on  various  proposals  and  great- 
ly increased  number  of  bills  being  intro- 
duced. Actually,  since  the  Civil  War. 
over  120  propMDsals  have  been  introduced 
to  provide  the  President  with  an  item 
veto  power  of  one  form  or  another.  A 
majority  of  these  would  have  limited  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  appropriation 
bills  without  authority  to  reduce  the  item 
and  would  have  required  a  two-thirds 
majority  to  restore  the  Item  eliminated. 
Also,  a  majority  of  the  bills  have  sug- 
gested that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  used  to  provide  this  power. 

An  interesting  trend  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Presidential  veto  power. 
As  discussed  earlier,  considerable  mis- 
giving accompanied  the  establishment  of 
the  qualified  veto  power  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.    The  40-year  period 


following  1787  was  intertwined  with 
agitation  to  eliminate  the  veto  power  en- 
tirely. A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
introduced  in  the  House  in  1818  but  was 
never  voted  upon. 

During  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  the  Whigs  criticized  his 
use  of  the  E>ocket  veto.  Henry  Clay 
argued  that  such  a  veto  was  in  effect 
absolute,  had  he  proposed  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  the  executive  in  the  legislative 
process  by  requiring  only  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Representatives 
and  Senators  to  override  a  veto,  instead 
of  two-thirds. 

By  the  early  1860  s  sentiment  had 
started  to  change  again,  leading  to  the 
present  demand  for  enlargement  of  the 
veto  power.  Other  means  than  item  veto 
have  been  suggested  to  accomplish  this 
end.  Among  these  is  the  proposal  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  Members  of  each 
House  be  required  to  pass  a  bill  over  the 
President's  veto.  The  logical  and  neces- 
sary end  to  this  trend  is  the  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  give  the  President  item 
veto  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  week  I  shall  con- 
tinue a  discussion  of  this  very  important 
subject. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  won- 
derful work  regarding  the  improvement 
of  the  Capitol  Building,  and  I  also  con- 
gratulate our  great  Speaker  Raybuhk  on 
the  very  important  pwirt  he  played  in 
bringing  this  about.  TTie  people  of  the 
country  owe  both  of  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  for 
her  kind  remarks. 


LEAVE  O^  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  LAirKFOKD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack),  for  today,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr.  ScHERKR,  for  June  10  and  11,  1960, 
on  account  of  discussion  on  highway 
legislation  with  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  at  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PoETEH,  for  60  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Coffin  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolf)  ,  for  40  minutes,  on  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Bray  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Doolky)  ,  for  15  minutes,  on  June  14. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  tomorrow. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permissiOTi  to 

extend  remarks   in  the  Cohgressiokal 

RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 

was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Edmondson  in  two  instances,  In 

each  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
Mr.  Porter. 
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Mr.  Phubin  and  to  include  extxaneous 
matter. 

Mr.  QuiGLEY,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MiTCHBLL,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  made  in  Committee  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  P.ATMAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wolf  ) ,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
made  on  H.R.  12381  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolt,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  McDowiLL. 

Mr.  Flood  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pat  MAN. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  in  two  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doolet,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Cahill. 

Mr.  Broyhill  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
frcMn  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  3102.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  International  Travel  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  a  Travel  Ad- 
visory Board:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  October  2-8,  1960,  as  National 
American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  Week;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE   ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1223.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 
Coombs: 

S.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
1,  1956  (70  Stat.  898): 

S.  1730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 
Qonnan; 

S.  1912.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlmmy 
Kim  Smith; 

S.  2046.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Max 
Kotscha; 

S.  2052.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  in  regard  to  the  closing  fee  of  the  trustee 
and  in  regard  to  the  fee  for  the  filing  of  a 
petition; 

S.  2142.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C. 
McKlnney: 

S.  2177.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  J. 
Waterton; 

S.  2247.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Olm 
Chung: 

S.  2286.  An  act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of 
certain  land  in  Arizona  which  comprises  a 
part  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, and  tor  other  purposes; 

S.  2330.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  B. 
Man  they: 

S.  2352.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chalm 
(Hyman)  Eldllss; 

S.  2418.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Junko 
Hosaka  Jordan; 

S.  3466.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
10,  1950  (04  Stat.  44;  25  U.S.C.  635)  to  bet- 


ter pron^ote 

and 

purpose 

S.  246( 
Stlckels 

S.  253! 
Pino 

S.  253) 
Cha. 


Zoi  dan; 


flaice« 
RA5528C  245 

S.  255' ;.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila  Pin- 
lay  Boh!  n 

S.  2631 1 
Genowa  a 

S.  276!  > 
George 

S.  277(  I 
Thomas  m 

8. 279i 
Mlon; 

S. 2821 
Selan; 

S. 297f 
Act  of 
sentatictn 
on   the 
Bank 


.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    Maria 
Kon  Musial; 

An    act    for    the    relief    of    John 
Barkis  LlndeU; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 

.Jr.: 

An    act    for    the    relief    of    Lulgla 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Krlstlna 
akid 

An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 

1933  to  provide  for  increased  repre- 

by  regional  banks  for  coop)eratives 

Board    of   Directors   of    the    Central 

Cooperatives. 
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BILLS      AND      JOINT      RESOLUTION 
PREsiENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Hoise 


Mr 
on 
that 
to  the 
and  a 
the 


URLESON,  from  the  Committee 

Administration,  reported  that 

cdmmittee  did  on  this  day  present 

President,  for  his  approval,  bills 

joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 

f ol]  owing  titles : 


4  71. 


Seci  etary  < 


H.R 

title  10 
the 

authority 
membe4B 
of  the 

H.R 
Albl; 

HJi 
Yuen 

H.R 
Naggar 

HJl 
Anton  Ic 

HR 
of  the 

KM 
of 

with 
numbeik 


Ji 


inger 


June  8 


the  rehabllltatlcm  of  the  Navajo 
Tribes  of  Indians,  and  for  other 


An  act  few  the  relief  of   Nobuko 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Margherlta 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Yong 
of  Corporal  Lelialne  Blingson, 


An  act  to  amend  chapter  561  of 

United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 

of  the  Navy  shall  have  the  same 

to  remit  Indebtedness  of  enlisted 

upon  discharge  as  the  Secretaries 

Army  and  the  Air  Force  have; 

1J653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 


2  588.  An    act   for   the    relief   of   Buck 

»iih; 

1649.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 


!1{ 
lake 


4834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Turchl; 

60.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
Church; 
4830  An  act  to  provide  for  uniformity 
appll  cation  of  certain  postal  requirements 
r(spect  to  disclosure  of  the  average 
of  copies  of  publications  sold  or 
dlstrlbilted  to  paid  subscribers,  and  for  other 
purpose  5 

H.R 
Lodge 
Accepted 

H.R 
Slmpso 

HJl 
Finn, 
H.R 
A.  Oran^ 

HR 
Bradfortl 

HR 
Enzl 
H.J. 


£417.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grand 
i)f  North  Dakota,   Ancient  Free   and 

Masons; 
dl06.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  E. 


£  170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 

N.; 

{ 249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 


0442.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Charles 

LaRue; 
0563.  An  act   for  the   relief   of   Josef 
and 

.  208.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
particli^ation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
West  V  rglnla  Centennial  Celebration  to  be 
held  in  1963  at  varloias  locations  In  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Res. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  th  e  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  1  notion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  I  idjoumed  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, Jvne  9,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2233.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  Im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: North  Broad  River,  Ga.,  Caney  Creek, 
North  Pork  of  Little  River,  West  Fork  of 
Clarks  River.  Ky.,  Ischua  Creek,  N.Y.,  Chip- 
pewa Creek,  Ohio,  and  Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  pur- 
suant to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  riood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended 
(16  U.S.C.  1005),  and  delegated  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by  Executive 
Order  No.  10654  of  January  20,  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2234.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SecreUry  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deleting  the  words  "the  Territory  of 
In  the  light  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  into  the  Union";  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

2235.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  transmitting  a 
report  relating  to  a  technical  violation  In 
which  the  Bank  had  exceeded  Its  quarterly 
appxjrtlonments  for  administrative  exf>en8eB 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended,  in  the  first  and  second  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  pursuant  to  section 
15,  Bxidget-Treasury  Regulation  No.  1,  and 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

2236.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port entitled  "Report  on  Borrowing  Author- 
ity" for  the  quarter  ending  March  31.  1960. 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2237.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  At<Mnlc  Energy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  negotiated  fixed-price  con- 
tracts AT(49-l)-550  and  AT(05-l)-773  with 
the  Anaconda  Co.  for  the  procurement  of 
uranium  concentrates,  December  1959;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2238.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2239.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  relative  to  plans  for  works  of  im- 
provement relating  to  the  following  water- 
sheds: Big  Prairie  and  French  Creeks.  Ala., 
Mlsteguay  Creek,  Mich.,  and  Mill  Run,  Pa., 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (16  use.  1006),  and  by  Executive  Order 
No.  10654  of  January  20,  1956;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HJi.  6486.  A  bill 
to  provide  for  a  register  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  which  shall  be  listed  the 
names  of  persons  refused  a  motor  vehicle 
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operator's  license  or  who  have  had  s.ich 
licenses  revoked;  with  ame.-idmeiit  (Rept. 
No.  1762).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
th"  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  658.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  reque.st  the 
President  to  Issur  a  proclamation  In  con- 
i.ectlon  with  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
J.ine  Addams.  fouTider  and  leader  of  Chi- 
cago's Hull  House:  wUh  amendment  iRept. 
Ko.   1764).     Referred  to  the  Hou-^e  Calendar. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Msiriue  and  Fn^heries  HR  5:<83  A  bill  ^} 
a;nend  section  216  r>f  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  as  amf-ndi^.l.  to  c'.arlfy  the  status 
(  r  the  faculty  and  ndmi:il<=tr.ttive  st  iff  of 
t  le  US  Merchant  Marine  AcvdeniV.  to  e.-^^- 
inbll.^h  sult.-.ble  pers,.niicl  j>o!itif3  i.ir  such 
p?rsonnel,  and  for  other  purp  .ses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  176.^.  >  Referred  to 
the  Co.'nmlttce  of  the  Whole  Hout.o  on  the 
.^•.  it«  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SrENCE:  C'^mmliiee  on  Datikii.;?:  i  nd 
Currency  H  R.  11001.  A  tr.W  to  pr-vld- 
for  the  participation  of  ths  Viil'rd  States  in 
I'.ie  Intcrnatlon;'.!  Dpvcl.-inmf n*  AR.S')rl(it*Mn; 
wltiiout  amondrnpnt  ( Rrpt  No  I766i,  He- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  f)f  tlie  Union 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Tenn'-.s.soc :  Cominltlee  on 
Public  Works.  HR  1:240/  A  b.l!  granting 
the  consent  and  apprjv.il  of  L ji.jiross  \'>  the 
northeastern  waicr  and  rehaeU  iBiid  re- 
s'.urces  comp:ict.  wlthovit  .iin<j:;dment  iRept. 
N'-i  1767),  Rofprred  to  tlie  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Houne  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  552.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6697,  a  bill  to  revise  the 
lx>undarles  of  Dinosaur  NrtVional  Monument 
and  provide  an  entrunce  road  or  roads 
thereto),  and  for  other  purp<.)£-es;  without 
.-mendment  (Rept  No  176S).  Referred  to 
th^  House  Calendar. 

Mr  THORNBERRY:  Comin-.ttee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  663  Resolution  f<jr  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  12263,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  conclusion  of  an  agr<?emcnt  for  the 
J.iint  construction  by  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  a  major  Internatk-nal  .storage  dam 
on  the  Rio  Orande  In  accord.incc  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ffhninry  3.  1944, 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept  No  176e>  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan :  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  H  R.  12055.  A  bill  to 
incorporate  the  Metropolitan  Police  Relief 
A<>sociatlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1763).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
ii  juse. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HAT8: 

H  R.  12647.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  194€,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 

H  R.  12548.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  prohibit  export  sub- 
Klrly  payments  on  certain  products;    to  the 

C"mmlttee    on    Banking    and    Currency. 
By   Mr.   BELCHER: 

11  R.  12549.  A  bin  to  establish  an  Im- 
!<:  )'.  ed  prot;ram  for  wheat;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  A.:riculture. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT  of  Michigan: 

H  R  \2T,bO.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Heal'h  Pervice  Act  to  provide  preater  flex- 
ibility In  tlie  organization  of  the  Service. 
:t!.<i  for  r)"'fr  pi.upo.-^es;  to  the  Committee 
en  Inters  late  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr    BRAY: 

I'  R  1J.'.51  A  b:n  t>  ar.pnd  chapter  11  of 
title  3d.  Uiutfd  .'-"t;Ues  Code,  to  provide  that 
cert<un  dert  hs  re.sultlng  from  exploding  dud 
fhel'is  rViaM  not  be  cor.ridpred  to  lesult  from 
wi'llul  misconduct;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  .^fTulrs. 

Py    Mr     CELLER; 

H  R.    12552.  A  bill  to  provide   for  the  ap- 
I  ointment  of  additional  circuit  and  district 
judce.'^.  and  f  ir  other  purtxjses;  to  the  Com- 
r!..'.'i(   r;i  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   DANTEI-S: 

H  n  l;'!".,);?  A  b;;;  to  amt-iid  the  Lcn?- 
thi  rrincirs  and  Harbor  Workers"  ConiuenE.i- 
tl  n  .\cX  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an  em- 
p:  <yf'r  t  1  (i:.'-cr:ininate  agains^t  ;;n  employee 
by  rp.i^oii  of  his  participation  In  proceeding's 
brout?ht  vmder  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
en   Eciucatlon  and  Labor, 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina    (by 
request  I  : 

H  R.  12554.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tr;.de  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
I>cnc1ent  competitive  enterprise  by  provid- 
\v.",  for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
niethcxis  of  competltlor,  and  for  other  pur- 
jKi.sc?;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Bv  Mr   FASCELL: 

H  R.  12665  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend 
t;ie  saline  water  conversion  program  under 
tlie  dirw  tion  of  the  SecretAry  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, dcmon.stratlon,  nnd  application  of 
practical  means  for  the  economical  produc- 
tion from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of 
water  suitable  for  agrlcu'tural,  industrial. 
municipal,  and  other  beneficial  consumptive 
u.ses.  and  for  ether  ptu-poses:  to  the  Com- 
n.iilet  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    FORD: 

H  R.  12556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  annuities  for 
.'urvlvors  of  employees  who  die  after  com- 
pleting at  least  5  years  of  civilian  and  mili- 
tary service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan: 

H  R.  12557.  A  bill  to  prohibit  concerted 
activities  by  any  labor  organization  which 
have  the  effect  of  imi^edlng  any  employer 
fr'.m  performing  a  contract  vital  to  the  na- 
tioiuil  .security;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
catiori  and  Labor 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R.  12558    A  bill   to  Implement  section  4 
or  the  act  approved  December  22,  1944  (Pub- 
lic No.  534.  78th  Cong.),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  KEOGH: 

H  R.  12559.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  special 
method  of  taxation  for  real  estate  invest- 
ment trusts;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 
H  R.  12560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  q)eclal 
method  of  taxation  tor  real  estate  Invest- 
ment trusts;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By  Mr.  KYL: 
H.R.  12561.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reporting 

use  of  counterpart  funds,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Ctommlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

H.R.  12562.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  60 
and  61  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (to  United 
States  Code,  sec.  102);  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN : 

H.R.  12563.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  August  17,  1337,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 

By  Mr.  MEYER: 

H.R.  12564.  A  bill  to  authorize  multiple- 
purpose  development  at  Victory  Reservoir 
site.  Vermont:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

HR.  12565.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  in  the  Ken- 
ncsaw  Mountain  National  Battlefield  Park. 
in  Georgia;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12566.  A  bill  to  aniend  section  4004  of 
title  38,  United  Stales  Code,  to  require  that 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  render  fir.d- 
ings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  the 
opinions  setting  forth  Its  decisions  on  ap- 
peals; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R  12567.  A  bill  to  implement  section  4 
of  the  act  approved  December  22.  1944  (Pub- 
lic No.  534.  78th  Cong),  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OTIARA  of  Dllnois: 

H.R.  12568.  A  bill  to  amend  section  314  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
an  aid  and  attendance  allowance  of  1150  per 
month  shall  be  paid  to  certain  parapleplc 
veterans  during  periods  In  which  they  are 
not  hospitalized  at  Government  expente.  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas : 

H  R  12569.  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  the 
saline  water  conversion  program  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
p.-ovide  for  accelerated  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration,  and  application  of 
practical  means  lor  the  economical  produc- 
tion, from  sea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
suitable  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  munici- 
pal, and  other  beneficial  consumptive  uses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H  R.  12570.  A  bill  to  amend  section  303(c) 
of  the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  by 
imposing  cerUin  limitations  on  the  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12571.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a   national  cemetery  In  Middle- 
sex   County.    Mass.:    to    the    Committee    on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  VINSON: 

H.R.  12572.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Armed 
Services   Procurement   Act    of    1947;    to    the 
CommUtee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.R.  12573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
tirement of  the  public  debt  by  setting  aside 
the  first  5  percent  of  the  budget  receipts  of 
the  United  States  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  retirement  of  obligations 
counted  as  part  of  the  publlfe  debt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
H.R.  12574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act,  so  as  to  provide  that  an  Injured  em- 
ployee shall  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
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physician,    and    for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  qp  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.J.  Ree.  757.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  In  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  758.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  18-24.  1980.  as  National 
Farm-City  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.J.  Res.  759.  Joint  resolution  deslg^natlng 
the  week  of  November  18-24. 1960.  as  National 
Parm-Clty  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.  Res.  551.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  "Voliune  1: 
Number  of  Inhabitants  of  the  1960  Census  of 
Population";  and  providing  for  additional 
copies;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Unde:  clause  1  of  nile  XXn,  private 
bills  ani  1  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
several]  y  referred  as  follows : 

B'  Mr.  COURIER: 
H.R.  1  1575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Therios  and  George  Therlos;    to  the   Com- 
mittee o  1  the  Judiciary. 
B;r  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  l:  1576.  A    bill    for    the   relief    of   Mrs. 
Joann  I  ionwinski  and  her  children;   to  the 
Commit  «e  on  the  Judiciary. 
Br  Mr.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl.  1  J577.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Sing  Chlng  Ylh;    to   the  Committee  en  the 
Judicial  y. 

Bj  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

H.R.  1  5578.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Jovan 

and  Vesi  Ilijevskl-Illc;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Jud  clary. 

Br  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  1 J579.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Levlne;    to    the    Committee    on    the    Judi- 
ciary. 


EXTEN 


Flaf  Promotion  Profram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8. 1960 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  local 
service  club,  the  Mount  Vernon  Civitan 
Club  of  Civitan  International,  has  un- 
dertaken an  ambitious  program  for  pro- 
moting flag  ownership  and  display  for 
the  residents  of  northern  Virginia. 
Civitans  would  like  to  see  the  flag  dis- 
played in  every  home  as  evidence  of 
our  loyalty  to  our  country  and  Govern- 
ment and  to  establish  this  as  a  tradition 
for  our  cliildren. 

What  started  out  with  a  small  pro- 
gram geared  to  the  local  area  of  Mount 
Vernon,  Va.,  is  gradually  spreading  to 
encompass  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
keeping  with  Civitan  International's 
motto  "Builders  of  Grood  Citizenship"  the 
local  Civitan  Club  under  the  presidency 
of  Don  F.  Hunt  and  flag  program  co- 
chairmen  Mr.  Clark  Tufts  and  Lt.  Col. 
Glen  Stutzman  decided  that  ownership 
and  display  of  the  American  flag  should 
be  the  patriotic  desire  of  all.  It  was 
decided  there  was  no  better  time  to  pro- 
ceed with  such  a  program  than  now 
with  the  new  50-star  flag. 

The  club  initiated  the  program  on  the 
basis  of  making  available  to  the  public  a 
3-  by  5 -foot  home  display  flag  of  high 
quality  at  a  reasonable  price — a  price 
which  could  not  be  met  by  individual 
purchase.  Through  volume  purchasing 
the  Civitan  Cl«b  has  been  able  to  arrive 
at  a  price  that  is  making  the  purchase  of 
these  flags  most  attractive.  Civitans 
hope  to  see  their  program  gain  such  mo- 
mentimi  that  other  Civitan  clubs  as  well 
as  other  civic  minded  organizations  will 
participate  in  the  program  on  a  nation- 
wide scale. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

486.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM;  Petition  of 
Herman  J.  Merten  and  94  other  residents  of 
Omaha,  Nebr ,  relative  to  the  stoppage  of 
work  and  approvals  on  certain  sections  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  in  and 
around  Omaha  and  an  Investigation  of  cer- 
tain charges  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
public  hearings  required  by  law,  the  validity 
of  traffic  count  figures  used  in  planning  and 
justifying  the  present  and  proposed  routes, 
and  the  economic  effect  of  the  routes  on  the 
clt>  of  Omaha,  its  taxpayers  and  the  State 
of  Nebraska;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Work!5. 

487.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mls.s 
M.  E.  Chapman,  president.  Restoration  of 
American  Republic.  Shreveport.  La.,  rela- 
tive to  stating  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  190,  which 
Is  an  Identical  substitute  to  the  Brlcker 
amendment  which  has  expired;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  portion  of  this  cooperation  has  al- 
ready l»een  achieved  through  phase  one 
of  the  ( :Svitan  plan.  This  plan  has  con- 
sisted cf  inviting  the  cooperation  of  the 
preside  Its  of  local  citizens  associations, 
veterans'  groups,  auxiliary  women's  or- 
ganizations, the  Mount  Vernon -Lee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  well  as  civic 
minded  business  flrms. 

I  was  presented  recently  with  a  desk 
set  consisting  of  five  flags  which  depict 
the  his  ory  of  our  flag.  These  five  flags 
are  dis  >layed  on  a  base  of  mahogany  in 
the  sha  pe  of  the  Pentagon  Building  with 
a  description  of  each  flag  engraved  on 
each  si  le  of  the  Pentagon.  Making  the 
presenilation  were  Mr.  Hunt,  president  of 
Mr.  Tufts,  and  Mr.  Herl,  presi 
the  Mount  Vernon  Terrace  Citi 
zens  Associations  and  a  designated  rep- 
resentajtive  for  the  local  citizens  associa- 
tions. 

The  ^ount  Vernon  Civitan  Club  pro- 
make  its  local  flag  program  ac 
on  a  national  scale  not  only  by 
International  Civitan  but  by  our  con 
gressloiial  leaders  as  well.    I  am  deeply 
interest  ed  in  the  program  and  hope  that 
others  '  vill  follow  with  the  idea  of  build 
ing  gool  citizenship  by  cooperating  with 
this  pre  gram. 


the  clu  > 
dent  of 


poses  t<» 
cepted 


Mr 
genuine 
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is  doubly 
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Most  Rupresentative  Knifht  of  the  Road 


E^P'ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  8, 1960 

FATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 

pleasure  to  see  a  deserving  per- 

the  recognition  due  him.    It 

rewarding  when  that  honored 

from  your  home  State,  and  in 

insljance  from  my  home  district  in 


Texas.  Last  week  I  was  very  pleased  to 
learn  that  a  man  from  my  home  district 
in  Texas  had  been  selected  as  the  1960 
trucking  industry  "Driver  of  the  Year" 
by  the  American  Trucking  Associations. 

He  is  Russell  R.  Brown  of  Mt.  Pleasant. 
Tex.,  who  drives  a  tank  truck  for  the 
American  Petroflna  Co.  of  Texas.  This 
coveted  award  to  a  profes4.ional  truck 
driver  in  the  United  States  went  to  Mr. 
Brown  for  his  14  years  of  truck  driving 
without  a  chargeable  accident,  and  for 
his  heroic  rescue  of  6-year-old  Charles 
Ray  Schedule  of  Alvin,  Tex.,  who  was  in 
danger  of  drowning. 

The  lifesaving  incident  occurred  last 
July  while  he  was  delivering  a  cargo  of 
gasoline  in  the  small  town  of  Alvin  near 
Galveston.  He  saw  three  small  boys  and 
an  elderly  man  run  from  a  nearby  house. 
Shortly  after  this,  he  heard  the  man's 
cry  for  help,  and  joining  him,  found 
him  bending  over  the  side  of  the  12-  by 
12-foot  tank  or  pit  containing  about  7 
feet  of  muddy  water.  He  was  told  by 
the  man  that  a  small  boy  had  fallen 
into  the  water. 

Without  hesitation  or  concern  for  his 
own  safety,  Mr.  Brown  dove  into  the 
water  in  search  of  the  boy's  body.  Sur- 
facing for  air  after  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  boy,  the  driver  then  sub- 
merged again  for  the  child.  He  found 
him.  and  although  the  boy  app>eared  to 
have  drowned.  Mr.  Brown  began  apply- 
ing artificial  respiration.  The  child  be- 
gan to  regain  normal  breathing,  and  was 
taken  to  John  Sealy  Hospital  in  Galves- 
ton, where  he  recovered. 

Mr.  Brown's  alertness,  bravery,  and 
immediate  action  saved  the  life  of  the 
child,  the  chamber  of  commerce,  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  Alvin  said  in 
honoring  the  31 -year-old  driver. 

His  driving  record  Is  equally  impres- 
sive, with  a  total  of  nearly  900,000  miles 
logged  in  without  a  chargeable  accident. 

Mr.  Brown,  married  and  the  father  of 
four  children,  was  also  chosen  the  "Most 
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Representative  Knight  of  the  Road,"  an 
award  given  annually  to  a  Texas  truck 
driver. 

It  is  with  Justifiable  pride,  I  think, 
that  I  include  this  recount  of  the  honor 
accorded  to  Russell  R.  Brown  of  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Tex.  He  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  his  outstanding  safe  driving  record 
and  for  his  courageous  and  unselfish  life 
saving  action. 


Sonet  lateliigcnce  Flif  bU  Over  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    ntNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  ad- 
dressing the  House  on  May  19,  1960. 
concerning  the  recent  Paris  Conference 
collapse,  I  spoke  of  Alaska  and  about 
Soviet  intelligence  flights  over  it  and 
demanded  that  these  flights  be  ended. 

This  address  was  published  in  part  in 
the  press  of  Alaska  and  promptly  evoked 
a  response  by  letter  dated  May  23  from 
a  resident  of  that  State,  which  I  quote. 

I,  as  one  of  the  persoiu  who  has  b«en  In 
a  position  to  observe,  while  living  at  Point 
Barrow  and  flying  there  for  over  8  years, 
hauling  hunts,  flying  the  Dew  Line  sites, 
etc. 

Have  seen  Russian  planes  a  number  of 
times  In  1953.  They  made  many  tripe  nearly 
dally  over  to  Barter  Island  and  returned  Just 
north  of  Cape  Tlsbourne. 

,  at  Point  Barrow,  also  has  seen 

them  many  times  close  enough  for  their 
Identlflcatlon  as  Russian. 

For  about  the  last  3  years  their  flying  hat; 
to  our  knowledge  been  lees. 

But  during  the  years  before  we  bad  our 
long-range  fast  aircraft,  they  definitely 
photographed  all  the  Dew  Line  sites,  etc., 
because  during  the  construction  period  they 
flew  Just  about  dally  and  returned  straight 
to  Russia.  I  observed  them  from  Tlsbourne 
head  to  Rxissla  a  number  of  times  and  knew 
that  tbey  were  not  our  planes. 

Diirlng  the  building  of  our  radar  site 
at  Cape  Tlsbourne  they  even  came  over  and. 
on  several  occasions  with  Jet  aircraft  with 
their  gear  down,  made  passes  at  the  lower 
fleld  of  the  first  one  built. 

I  have  met  and  asked  many  Air  Force 
pilots  why  they  never  did  ansrthlng.  I  was 
told  that  they  had  orders  not  to  fire  on 
them  unless  attacked  by  them. 

There  are  a  number  of  respectable  pilots 
and  others  who  can  verify  all  this  but  I 
suppose,  for  some  reason  not  known  to  us. 
it  has  not  been  publicized.  Thought  I  would 
pass  this  on  as  it  makes  us  up  here  a  bit 
angry  also.  They  have  a  lot  of  Arctic  I.O.T. 
work  on  ice  Islands,  etc.,  which  are  close  at 
times  and  they  do  fly  frequently  close  to  us. 
We  have  seen  them  while  polar  bear  hunting 
also.  But  they  have  photographed  our 
northern  Alaska  area  several  years  back 
without  a  doubt. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  could  be 
clearer  than  this  letter  from  an  "on  the 
scene "  observer  of  Soviet  flights  over 
Alaska?  It  confirms  the  revelations  of 
travelers  returning  from  Alaska  where 
they  had  opportunities  to  talk  with  resi- 
dents. Why  is  it  that  such  Information 
as  this  has  not  been  told  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States?    Why  is  it  that 


officials  of  our  Oovemment  have  not 
used  Soviet  flights  over  Alaska  to  coun- 
ter the  browbeating  attacks  of  Premier 
Khrushchev?  Whj  the  silence  of  our 
press? 

To  say  the  least,  the  situation  is  un- 
tenable and  should  be  met.  To  this.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat  what  I  said  on  May  19 
to  the  House.  Our  Oovemment  should 
call  for  the  arrest  and  deportation  of 
Soviet  spies,  who  form  a  far  more  ex- 
tensive intelligence  service  here  than  we 
have  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this  pro- 
cedure, we  have  the  recent  action  of  lit- 
tle Switzerland  in  deporting  spies  as  a 
precedent. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  expect  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  orders  to  our  Alaska  com- 
mands to  protect  our  positions  there  in 
the  same  way  Premier  Khrushchev  pro- 
tects those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
orders  should  include  instructions  to 
challenge  Soviet  planes  and  to  shoot 
down  those  which  do  not  comply  with 
orders  to  land. 


Time  It  Short  if  This  Democratic-CoD- 
trolled  86Ch  Coafrets  It  To  Enact  aad 
Have  Written  Into  Law  a  Reasonable 
and  Acceptable  Version  of  Area  Re- 
development Lefitlation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  2iANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
a  few  days  ago  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  released  its  May  report  on  the 
classification  of  labor  surplus  areas  in 
the  United  States. 

This  report  discloses  that  of  the  142 
labor  surplus  areas  in  the  Nation,  20 
major  Industrial  centers  and  71  smaller 
areas  are  on  a  special  new  list  of  cities 
hardest  hit  by  long-term  unenyiloy- 
ment. 

Major  areas  on  the  list  include  De- 
troit, Mich. ;  Providence,  R J. ;  Evansville 
and  Tene  Haute,  Ind.;  Atlantic  City, 
N.J.;  Charleston.  Huntington,  Ashland, 
and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Others  are  Pall 
River,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  and  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.  and  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
munities of  Altoona,  Erie,  Johnstown, 
Scranton.   Wilkes-Barre   and  Hazleton. 

Towns  in  the  coal  mining  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and 
West  Virginia  dominate  the  list  of 
smaller  areas.  Included  is  the  Clear- 
field-Du  Bois  area  in  my  congressional 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  good  Amer- 
icans live  in  these  major  and  smaller 
labor  surplus  areas.  They  are  not  sufifer- 
ing  from  seasonal  but  from  chronic  un- 
employment as  they  try  to  exist  by  living 
on  pubUc  assistance  and  surplus  com- 
modities. 

Ikiir.  Speaker,  I  did  not  approve  the  veto 
of  S.  722  but  when  the  Democratic-con- 


trolled U.S.  Senate  sustained  the  veto  it 
meant  permanent  legislative  death  for 
S.  722. 

It  did  not.  however,  close  the  door 
against  enactment  of  an  area  redevelop- 
ment bill  before  adjournment.  Speaking 
frankly,  the  unemployed  of  the  Nation 
are  looking  to  this  Congress  for  further 
action  before  it  adjourns. 

Without  becoming  partisan,  I  think  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  any  possible  polit- 
ical benefit  has  been  wrung  out  of  the 
veto  of  S.  722.  This  political  benefit  with 
its  attendant  noise  is  not  going  to  pro- 
vide jobs,  feed  the  himgry  or  rehabilitate 
the  economy  of  labor  stuplus  areas. 

Let  us  not  forget  in  the  coming  fall 
campaign  this  army  of  unemployed  is 
intelligent  and  will  not  accept  lame  ex- 
cuses in  trying  to  explain  why  this  Demo^ 
cratic-controlled  Congress,  with  nearli' 
a  2  to  1  control  over  both  Houses,  failed 
to  enact  area  redevelopment  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  various  types  of 
bills  pending  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  several  of 
which  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation 
has  given  indications  he  will  approve  if 
given  the  c^portunity. 

With  only  a  few  weeks  left  before  Con- 
gress adjourns,  it  is  my  suggestion  to  the 
leaders  of  Congress  that  rather  than  use 
as  a  political  foott>all  the  plli^t  of  the 
unemployed  living  in  labor  surplus  areas, 
it  would  be  far  wiser  to  set  the  legis- 
lative wheels  of  this  Congress  in  motion 
immediately  and  send  another  area  re- 
development bill  to  the  White  House. 


Triton  Hifh  School,  Rnnnemcde,  N J., 
Science  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

or  mw  jBtsET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  outstand- 
ing progress  which  has  been  achieved  in 
the  Triton  High  School  in  Ruimemede, 
N.J.  This  school  located  in  the  Black 
Horse  Pike  Regional  High  School  District 
draws  its  students  from  the  three  mu- 
nicipalities of  Bellmawr,  Ruimemede. 
and  Gloucester  Township.  This  area 
was  one  of  the  earUest  settled  in  colonial 
southern  New  Jersey  and  is  part  of  the 
dynamic  Delaware  Valley. 

I  had  the  personal  pleasure  of  visiting 
this  school  during  the  week  that  a 
science  fair  was  being  conducted  and  was 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  exhibits  that  were 
there  on  display.  I  am  also  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  great  respect  which  the 
students  had  for  the  teaching  staff  and 
the  teaching  staff  had  for  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  school.  All  in  all,  it  car- 
ried out,  in  my  (H>inion,  the  ideal  school 
system  with  an  active  board  of  edu- 
cation, a  qualified  administrator  and 
teaching  staff  and  an  enthusiastic  and 
industrious  student  body. 
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I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  August  W. 
MuUer.  superintendent  and  his  assistants 
Mrs.  Virginia  Porneron  and  Mr.  Walter 
y.  Jafanjon.  Meotioii  should  also  be 
made  at  the  hesds  of  tbe  departments  as 
follows: 

Mr.  James  A.  Keegan,  head  of  science 
department;  Mr.  Frederick  Lynch,  head 
of  the  industrial  arts  department;  Miss 
Helen  Megargee.  head  of  the  English- 
language  departmmt;  Mr.  John  Oakes, 
head  of  the  physical  education  depart- 
ment; Mr.  Edward  R.  Ritchie,  head  of 
the  social  studies  department;  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie  Simpson,  bead  of  the  business  edu- 
cation department;  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Weigle,  bead  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment. 

I  am  also  happy  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
OEO  tbe  names  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  education  who  are  really  re- 
sponsible for  the  establishment  of  this 
schooL    They  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  James  Thomas,  president;  Mr. 
William  Minkoil,  vice  president;  Mr. 
George  Burlincame,  Mr.  Leonard  De- 
George.  Mr.  Raymond  Hansen,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Knlppe.  Mr.  Joseph  Moffa.  Mrs. 
Prances  Pyne,  Mr.  Elwood  Robertson, 
Mr.  Elmer  Hill,  secretary  of  the  board. 

Space  does  not  permit  inserting  the 
names  of  ail  the  students  who  partici- 
pated ta  tbe  acience  fair.  In  fact  over 
500  of  tbe  stiKlents  participated  by  en- 
tering exhibits  in  tbe  fair.  Let  it  be  said 
to  all  of  tbe  students  of  the  Triton  High 
School  who  participated  that  they  dem- 
onstrated not  only  a  great  aptitude  for 
and  interest  in  the  field  of  science;  but 
by  their  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  they 
also  indicated  the  superb  quality  and 
dedicated  service  of  the  faculty  of  Triton 
High  School. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  Triton 
High  School  is  situated  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  representing. 
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H«Bort  for  Cea^resfliBaB  Canfield 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHvsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  every 
other  Member  of  the  House,  I  was  grati- 
fied to  learn  of  the  recent  great  distinc- 
tion accorded  my  dear,  esteemed,  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  amiable  and 
beloved  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
Congressman  Gordon  Canfield,  ujjon 
whom  the  famous  Paterson  State  Col- 
lege recently  conferred  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  letters. 

Gordon  Cantield  is  most  respected, 
admired,  and  loved  by  all  of  his  col- 
leagues and  ranks  with  the  greatest 
Americans  who  have  served  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body. 

The  citation  conferring  the  degree 
appropriately  commented  upon  the  high 
quality  of  the  service  to  Nation,  State, 
district,  and  constituents  which  this 
great  Congressman  has  rendered  during 


his  loig  career  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  taJ:e  genoine  pleasure  in  congratu- 
lating Cbngressman  Canfielb  and  his 

family  upon  this  significant  honor  and 
remaiiable  citation. 

If  tkere  are  more  amiable,  loyal,  and 
unselflih  qualities  to  be  found  in  the 
humar  being,  I  am  at  a  complete  loss 
to  kno  pr  where  to  find  them,  because  in 
my  op  nion,  Gordon  Canfield  exempli- 
fies th(  highest  type  of  Americanism,  the 
finest  J  ttributes  of  humaneness,  the  most 
unselfish  and  self-effacing  kind  of  pub- 
lic seivice,  and  the  truest  brand  of 
f  riendi  hip. 

He  1>  indeed  a  man  of  honor,  distinc- 
tion, j,nd  high  achievement,  and  this 
Congr(  «s  may  well  be  proud  of  the  richly 
deservjd  honors  that  have  come  to  him. 
and  tie  fine  tributes  that  have  been 
paid  t(  his  illustrious  career,  ability,  and 
spirit  i>f  dedication. 


Mr 
years 
nation 
by  the 
of  Wil 


A  Tribate  to  Will  Rogers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or    CAUrOBMIA 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  June  8, 1960 


ROOSEVEIjT.     Mr.   Speaker,   25 

ago,  on  August  15,  1935,  we.  as  a 

were  truly  shocked  and  saddened 

untimely  and  unfortunate  death 

Rogers. 


I  ail  sure  that  if  Congress  were  in 
session  on  August  15  of  this  year,  there 
would  X  many  well-deserved  tributes  to 
this  (utstanding  and  bek>ved  man. 
Since  he  time  schedule  makes  this  un- 
likely, [  am  today  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Will  Rogers  who  made  sin- 
gular jontributions  to  the  American — 
indeed  the  world — scene. 

Accustomed  patterns  are  the  basis  of 
civilize  i  life  throughout  the  world  and 
protecl  ion  of  the  patterns  is  the  general 
purpos;  of  all  civilized  society.  From 
this  w<  derive  stability  and  comfort,  and 
also,  unfortunately,  a  degree  of  stod?:i- 
ness  aid  a  preposterous  sense  of  self- 
import  mce. 

It  therefore  becomes  necessary,  from 
time  tc  time,  for  some  lighthearted  soul 
to  step  forward  and  disrupt  our  patterns ; 
to  pok<  fun  at  them  and  us ;  and  to  re- 
mind IS  that  our  way  of  life,  though 
comfor;able,  may  be,  in  fact,  a  little 
ridicule  us. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  since 
it  is,  in  a  way,  a  form  of  attack  upon  a 
great  n  ass  of  people,  and  none  but  the 
most  as  tute  humorist  can  pull  it  off  with- 
out beiig  drowned  in  a  torrent  of  uni- 
versal disregard. 

Yet  s)me  can  manage  their  attacks  .so 
skillfull  jr  and  wittily  as  to  emerge 
triimipliant,  having  trampled  the  silli- 
ness of  people  and  institutions  and  at 
the  san  e  time  won  the  admiration  of  all. 
Such  a  man  was  Will  Rogers,  the  self- 
styled  ^owboy  philosopher  from  Okla- 
homa. 


Generally  recognized  as  the  foremost 
American  comedian  of  his  day,  a  star 
of  stage  and  screen,  Will  Rogers  was  far 
more  than  that  to  his  average  fellow 
countrymen.  He  was,  in  a  sense,  an 
Institution — the  greatest  debunker  of 
stuffed  shirts  and  fanciful  idea*  in  the 
country. 

He  had  the  God-given  quality  for 
making  people  laugh  and  think  at  the 
same  time.  In  a  few  words  over  the 
radio,  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  newspapers 
he  could  say  more  and  say  it  better  than 
most  of  our  would-be  statesmen  could 
say  in  hours  of  mouthings. 

Nor  was  he  a  respecter  of  rank  or  so- 
cial position.  He  kidded  Presidents, 
crowned  heads.  Congressmen,  and  any- 
one or  everything  else  when  he  saw  fit ; 
yet  managed  in  the  process  to  make  even 
his  victims  like  it.  simply  because  there 
was  never  any  venom  in  what  he  said. 

But  like  all  the  great  humorists  in 
history.  Will  Rogers  also  had  his  serious 
side  which,  in  his  case,  centered  on  the 
field  of  aviation.  So  devoted  was  he  in 
this  respect  that  the  veteran  aviator, 
••Casey'  Jones — president  of  the  Curtiss 
Flying  Ser^•ice — cited  him  among  the 
leaders  in  the  promotion  of  America's 
aviation  industry. 

"After  Lindbergh."  Jones  explained, 
"Will  Rogers  was  aviation's  best  press 
agent.  The  industry  owes  him  more 
than  he  is  ever  likely  to  collect.  His 
wit,  his  extraordinary  publicity  resources, 
and  his  genuine  enthusiasm  for  flying 
entitled  him  to  the  nomination  as  patron 
saint  of  aviation." 

Will  Rogers  called  attention  to  com- 
mercial flying  in  his  magazine  articles, 
on  the  lecture  platform,  and  from  the 
.stage,  in  his  untiring  endeavor  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  America  In  air  travel. 

And  when,  ironically,  the  patron  saint 
of  aviation  lost  his  life  in  a  plane  crash, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  event 
could  be  said  to  parallel  the  death  of  so 
many  frontier  heroes  at  the  Alamo. 
Dedicated  to  the  pioneer  instinct,  all  iiiave 
their  lives  in  the  interest  of  pioneer 
progress  and  for  tlie  benefit  of  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Comedian,  philosopher,  pioneer — Will 
Rogers  earned  not  only  the  adulation  of 
contemporaries  but  also  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  time  It  is  a  tribute  worthy 
of  his  talents:  a  recognition  of  genius 
which  the  world  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 


A  Request  That  tbe  President  WUI  Meet 
Witb  Taiwaoese  Leaders  Whea  He  Is 
in  the  Far  East  Will  Hare  Consideration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  PORTER 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATRES 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  correspond- 
ence concerning  my  request  that  the 
President  meet  with  Taiwanese  leaders 
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when  he  is  in  Taiwan  on  June  18  to  hear 

what  they  have  to  say: 

June  2,  1960. 
The  Presidewt, 
The  WMie  House. 

DzAB  Ma.  Pkksioznt:  When  you  are  In 
Taiwan  on  June  18  I  hope  that  you  will  meet 
with  Taiwanese  leaders  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say 

The  Taiwanese  on  Taiwan  number  8  mil- 
lion and  the  Chinese  who  came  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek  number  2  million.  In  the  recent 
elections  only  18  Taiwanese  were  permitted 
to  Join  with  about  1,400  Chinese  national 
representatives  to  elect  Chinese  officials  to 
govern  Taiwan. 

These  1,400  Chinese  were  elected  to  office 
13  years  ago  in  China.  While  they  have 
some  claim  to  represent  the  3  million  Chinese 
on  Taiwan,  they  do  not  represent  the  8  mil- 
lion Taiwanese. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Just  as  It  long  supported 
Syngman  Rhee.  Many  believe  It  Is  high 
time  that  the  United  States  took  steps  to 
show  its  concern  about  the  nature  of  the 
Government  of  Taiwan.  The  Taiwanese.  It 
appears,  should  have  a  larger  voice  In  the 
affairs  of  their  Island. 

I    sincerely   trust    that    you    will   deem    It 
appropriate    to    meet    with    the    Taiwanese 
leaders  when  you  visit  Taiwan,  June  18. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Chaju.es  O.  Pc«tx>, 

Member  of  Congrexs. 


TuK  Whitk  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  7.  1960. 
The  HoNOEABLB  Chables  O.  Pubtes. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Chabijx:  On  behalf  of  the  President, 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  June  2 
letter  and  to  assure  you  that  your  sugges- 
tion respecting  a  meeting  with  the  Taiwanese 
leaders  will  have  consideration. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Z.  Andexson. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President. 


Time  Grows  Short  for  Lead  and  Zinc 
Miners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8. 1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
a  few  weeks  remain  before  we  reach  the 
end  of  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  many  important  measures 
still  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  House,  and 
I  know  the  case  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  industry  is  not  one  to  attract  much 
attention  In  many  States  of  this  Union. 

The  number  of  men  involved  is  rela- 
tively small,  and  the  mines  are  scattered 
across  22  States  which  do  not  command 
large  voting  delegations  In  this  body. 

No  other  problem  in  our  country  today, 
however,  poses  a  more  serious  test  of  our 
machinery  for  justice  under  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Agreements  Act,  than  does 
the  problem  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  industry. 

For  this  is  an  industry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  has  proved  its  case  three  times 
before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Ck>mmission:  in 


1954,  in  1957,  and  again  in  1960.  On  all 
three  occasions,  it  has  been  conclusively 
established  that  imported  lead  and  zinc, 
under  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  are 
causing  serious  Injury  to  our  domestic 
producers. 

For  the  small  producers,  the  shutdown 
is  a  total  one.  It  has  been  a  total  shut- 
down in  the  tristate  area  since  1958. 

Is  there  no  relief  for  a  domestic  indus- 
try, even  when  it  proves  its  case  before 
the  body  authorized  by  this  Congress  to 
hear  the  case  and  recommend  a  solution? 

Is  this  Congress  impotent  to  correct 
such  a  manifest  injustice? 

In  my  heart,  I  cannot  accept  a  nega- 
tive answer  to  these  questions. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  body  will 
fail  to  act  upon  legislation  now  pending 
in  the  Rules  Committee  to  save  our  small 
producers  from  total  ruin.  The  time, 
however,  is  short  indeed. 


Air-ConditioBinf  aad  Refrif  eration 
Inttitnte 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VTBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVB8 

Wednesday.  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
couple  of  years  ago  I  took  occasion  to 
comment  on  a  booklet  prepared  by  the 
Air-Conditionlng  and  Refrigeration  In- 
stitute showing  how  vital  and  essential 
the  products  of  the  industry  that  as- 
sociation represents  have  become  to  our 
modern  American  way  of  life — not  only 
at  home,  in  our  offices,  and  in  our  fac- 
tories, but  in  protecting  the  health  of 
our  people. 

Because  it  is  a  relatively  new  industry, 
the  air-conditioning  segment  of  the  so- 
called  mechanical  refrigeration  indus- 
try— and  air  conditioning  is,  after  all, 
the  application  of  mechanical  refrigera- 
tion to  the  spaces  in  which  we  live  and 
work — had  suffered  for  many  years  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  standardized  rat- 
ing systems,  which  sometimes  resulted 
in  unrealistic  claims  for  the  job  that 
certain  equipment  would  do  for  its  pur- 
chasers. 

The  manufacturers  of  air-condition- 
ing equipment  realized  that  this  caused 
confusion  on  the  part  of  potential  users 
of  their  products,  and  decided  to  do 
something  about  it.  What  did  they  do? 
They  set  up  a  certification  program,  un- 
der the  aegis  of  the  trade  association  of 
the  industry,  the  Air-Conditioning  and 
Refrigeration  Institute,  and  today  the 
producers  of  more  than  90  percent  of  all 
unitary  air  conditioning  in  the  country 
have  signed  contracts  to  participate  in 
this  program. 

Unitary  equipment,  as  defined  by  the 
ARI  under  the  program,  does  not  cover 
room  air  conditioners  (which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  certification  program),  but 
does  include  all  types  of  central  resi- 
dential equipment,  as  well  as  many  com- 
mercial and  industrial  units,  ranging  up 
to    135,000    B.t.u.h.    capacity.     B.t.u.h., 


Incidentally,  stands  for  British  thermal 
units  per  hour.  British  thermal  units 
have  been  established,  under  the  pro- 
gram, as  the  only  true  measure  of  cool- 
ing capacity,  although  the  term  "tons" 
may  be  used  equivalently — that  is.  when 
1  ton  is  used  to  represent  not  more  and 
not  less  than  12,000  B.t.u.h. 

This  program  gives  assurance  to  the 
purchaser  of  residential  air  conditioning 
that  the  unit  he  buys  bearing  the  ARI 
seal  of  certification  will  perform  ac- 
cording to  the  rated  standards  of  the 
institute.  It  means  that  It  Is  subject  to 
grueling  tests  by  an  independent  lab- 
oratory under  contract  to  ARI  to  make 
certain  that  the  rating  is  correct.  The 
testing  laboratory  selects  certified  units 
at  random  trom  distributors'  warehouses, 
and  puts  them  through  the  tests  for 
capacity  and  other  performance  char- 
acteristics. 

I  am  happy  to  know  that  the  air-con - 
dltlonlng  industry  has  established  this 
self -regulating  program  to  ensure  pur- 
chasers of  their  products.  It  Is  another 
example  of  free  enterprise  at  work  under 
our  American  syst^nu  Here  is  an  Indus- 
try that  recognized  the  need  for  regula- 
tion and  certification  but  did  not  wait 
for  some  Government  regulatory  agency 
to  step  In. 

I  would  like  to  salute  the  Industry  sind 
the  Air-Condltionlng  and  Refrigeration 
Institute,  which  represents  It,  for  this 
forward-looking  step  In  behalf  of  the 
American  public. 


Further  Proof  of  Need  for  the  Great  White 
Fleet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  8. 1960 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Sj^e&ker,  in 
the  last  several  weeks  the  newspapers 
have  been  full  of  stories  of  natural  dis- 
asters— earthquakes  and  tidal  waves —  in 
the  friendly  South  American  Republic  of 
Chile.  Tlie  imi>act  of  this  devastation 
has  even  been  felt  on  our  own  west  coast 
and  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  more 
than  400,000  Chileans  are  reported  to  be 
homeless  today.  As  the  United  States 
has  rushed  aid  to  the  stricken  areas  at 
tremendous  cost,  the  ss^mpathy  and  con- 
cern of  Americans  across  our  Nation 
have  gone  with  this  aid. 

These  disasters  have  only  served  to 
bring  home  more  forcefully  the  need  for 
action  on  the  use  of  a  Great  White  Fleet 
to  support  American  foreign  policy  as 
suggested  In  the  resolution  which  dozens 
of  Members  of  this  body  Introduced  last 
year. 

I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  military  in  carrying  out 
the  immediate  rescue  operations.  Their 
activity  was  masterful,  massive,  and  ef- 
fective as  far  as  it  went.  But  the  U.S. 
military  has  other  Importsmt  tasks. 
Regular  forces  should  not  be  required  to 
continue  op>erations  for  as  long  as  they 
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are  necessary  in  the  event  of  such  wide- 
spread and  far-reaching  disasters  as 
these  of  the  last  several  weeks.  The  en- 
visioned Great  White  Keet  operation  is 
essential  for  this  type  of  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  delay  thus  far  has 
cost  us  at  least  two  major  opportunities 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  humanity  and  en- 
hance the  effectiveness  of  American 
foreign  policy  both  in  Morocco  and  in 
Chile.  We  cannot  afford  further  delay; 
American  humanitarianism  cries  out 
against  further  delay. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to 
make  this  resolution  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal concern.  I  urge  action  now  to  de- 
clare the  sense  of  the  House  as  in  favor 
of  a  Great  White  Fleet  in  our  time,  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  our  day. 


cf 


time 

Interest 


T^Metsee  Valley  AatlK»rity  FinaBcing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TElfrrESSKE 

m   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Wednesday,  June  8, 1960 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President ,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRKssioNAL  Recoro  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  relative  to  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  financing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMirNT  BT   SENATOR  KeTAUVHI 

My  attention  hM  been  called  to  a  state- 
ment In  the  1959  annual  report  of  the  Long 
Island  JJghttng  Co.,  an  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ty operating  In  New  York  State,  entitled 
"Apathy  and  the  American  Free  Enterprise 
System."  My  iaimedlate  concern  with  this 
statement  is  that  It  contains  a  gross  distor- 
tion of  the  action  of  the  Congress  last  year 
In  passing  an  ainendment  to  the  TVA  Act 
authorizing  TVA  to  finance  additional  power 
facilltie*  through  sale  of  electric  revenue 
bonds. 

Of  course,  the  statement  of  a  relatively 
small  utility  is  not  important  in  Itself;  It  is 
significant  in  that  it  represents  a  settled 
policy  of  a  large  segment  of  the  electric  util- 
ity industry  to  persistently  attack  and  mis- 
represent TVA  and  other  projects  estab- 
lished in  the  public  interest. 

Of  TVA  the  Long  Island  Co.  says: 
"TVA  won  a  victory  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  the  so-called 
TVA  bond  bill.  We  have  In  the  past  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  the  public  at  large  in  the 
unbridled  authority  granted  to  TVA  by  this 
measure — the  ability  of  TVA  to  finance  its 
operations  without  the  usual  check  and  su- 
pervision of  Congress,  to  expand  the  scope  of 
its  operations,  and  to  extend  the  period  for 
repayment  of  the  Government's  investment 
In  the  project." 

The  most  charitable  view  that  can  be  taken 
ot  this  groas  misrepreeentatlon  of  the  facts 
la  that  the  company  has  relied  solely  on  the 
power  trust's  propaganda  and  has  failed  en- 
tirely to  read  the  long  and  detailed  bond 
amendment  which  it  purports  to  interpret. 

Far  irom  unbridled  authority,  the  bond 
amendment  surrounds  the  TVA  operations 
ajid  lauance  of  bonds  with  many  checks  and 
safeguards.  The  amendment  specifies  In  de- 
taU  the  confUtlons  uixler  which  the  bonds 
are  to  be  Issued.  It  requires  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
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issuance  and  the  maximum  rates  of 
to  be  borne  by  the  bonds.     It  also 
that  "the  corporation  shall   advise 
S^etary   of   the    Treasury   as    to    the 
,  proposed  date  of  sale,   maturities. 
Eind  conditions  and  expected  rates  of 
of  the  proposed  issue  in  the  fullest 
X)68lble  and.  If  the  Secretary  shall  so 
shall  consult  with  him  or  his  de- 
thereon."     The   amendment   specifi- 
ifroTides  that  the  bonds  "shall  not  be 
of,    nor    shall    payment    of    the 
thereof  or  the  interest  thereon  be 
by  the  United  States."     It  sets 
of  such  bonds  at  no  more  than  50 
It  makes  income  from  the  bonds  sub- 
Federal  income  taxes, 
amendment  declares  that  "the  piiii- 
ind    interest   on   said   bonds  shall    be 
solely   from    the    corporation's    net 
proceeds' '  and  it  carefully  defines  the 
net  power  proceeds."    Under  the  defl- 
Buch    proceeds    consist    of    "the    re- 
of    the    corporation's    gross    power 
after  the  costs  of  operating,  main- 
and  administering  its   power  prop- 
•    *  and    payments    to    States    and 
in  lieu  of  taxes  but  before  deduct - 
d^reclatlon   accruals   or   other   charges 
the  amortization  of  capital  ex- 
plus    the    net    proceeds    of    the 
other  disposition  of  any  power  facility 

therein." 
amendment  specifies  the  priorities  of 
cltiims  upon   the   net  power  proceed.s — 
obligations  as  to  interest  and  prin- 
jn    the    electric   revenue    bonds,    then 
into    the    general    fund    of    the 
These  payments  to  the  Treasury 
a   repayment    of    the   appropriation 
plus  a  return  or  dividend  on  the 
balance.    Finally,  remaining  net 
(Voceeds  may  be  used  for  reinvestment 
power  system  or  further  reduction  of 
ao^unt  of  appropriations  investment  or 
Indebtedness, 
er   to   protect   the   Interests   of   the 
and    the   Government's   appro- 
investment,    the    amendment    re- 
that  TVA's  repayments  to  the  Treas- 
Its  reinvestments  of  proceeds  in  the 
in  any  5-year  period  shall  at  least 
provisions   for   depreciation   and   any 
(hatgea  representli^  the  amortization 
a{^tal    expenditures,   plus   the   proceeds 
sale  of  power  facilities  during  the 
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statement  that  the  bond  amendment 
TVA  to   "extend  the  period   of  re- 
for  the  Government's  investment" 
lalf  the  story  and  thereby  twists  the 
what  Is  omitted  is  that   the  amend- 
I'laces  on  TVA  a  new  requirement  for 
to    the    Treasury    in    addition    to 
of  the  investment.     Under  legis- 
luHified  by  the  amendment,  TVA  was 
to  repay  the  appropriations  inves*- 
the  system,  amounting  at  June  30, 
•  1J2    billion,    over    a    period    of   40 
The    new    legislation    requires    that 
tl  billion  of  this  investment  over 
period  of  54  years;   it  also  re- 
that  TVA  pay  to  the  Treasury  a  re- 
dividend  on  the  outstanding  Gov- 
investment  in  the  power  system  at 
rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the  U.S. 
on  all  its  marketable  public  obll- 
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the   change   means   is  simply  this: 

the   former    legislation.   TVA    would 

aid   the   Treasury   $1.2   bUllon   in  40 

mder  the  bond  amendment,  assum- 

average  Treasury  Interest  rate  of  3 

( which  Is  below  the  current  rate ) . 

repay  $1  billion  of  Investment  plus 

.2  billion  in  dividends — a  total   of 

on  or  more  in  54  years. 

x>ng  Island  company  goes  precisely 

■  7  to  the  fact  when  it  asserts  that  the 

anendment  permit*  TVA  to  "expand 


will 


bil  Ion  < 


the  scope  of  its  [power)  operations."  The 
bond  amendment  placed  a  strict  territorial 
limitation  on  the  TVA,  far  more  stringent 
than  existed  before.  Prior  to  the  bond 
amendment.  TVA  was  empowered  to  sell  elec- 
tricity within  "transmission  distance,"  per- 
haps 200  miles,  of  Its  hydroelectric  projects 
on  the  Tennessee  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
Prior  to  adoption  of  the  bund  amendment 
TVA  could  have  served  a  very  large  area  not 
included  In  its  service  area  which,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  fact,  has  remained  vlrtuallv 
constant  over  the  last  decade  and  a  half  As 
opposed  to  this,  the  bond  amendment  lim- 
its TVA  ser\lce  to  the  area  being  served  on 
July  1.  1957,  plus  such  additional  area  ex- 
tending not  more  than  5  miles  around  the 
periphery  of  such  area  as  may  be  neces.^ary 
to  care  for  the  growth  of  the  corporation 
and  Its  dlstrll9utors  In  said  area."  In  other 
words.  It  provided  for  minor  line  extensions 
where  necessary.  It  further  stipulated  that 
the  total  of  new  area  serred  could  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000  square  miles,  with  no  more  than 
500  square  miles  in  one  State.  The  Congress 
also  specifically  excepted  from  the  limita- 
tion several  municipalities  within  the  pres- 
ent service  area  or  on  Its  fringes  which  had 
expressed  serloii.s  interest  previously  In  con- 
tracting for  TVA  power  at  wholesale,  and  to 
certain  Federal  defense  installations 

Thus  the  bond  amendment,  contrarv  to 
the  claim  of  the  company,  placed  on  TVA 
power  operations  a  large  number  of  imuta- 
tlons,  requirements,  and  responsibilities  In 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
Fiirthermore,  the  TVA  and  its  financing  ac- 
tivities are — as  they  have  been  in  the  past — 
under  the  continuing  close  scrutiny  of  the 
Congress  The  new  amendment  specifically 
requires  that  in  Its  annual  reports  It  shall 
provide  "a  detailed  statement  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  section  during  the  year."  TV.K 
and  its  power  operations  are.  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  close  examination  in  the  annual  hear- 
ings before  the  appropriations  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  when  TVA  Di- 
rectors and  officials  may  be  closely  Interro- 
gated as  to  their  operations  and  their  plans. 

Clearly  the  facts  completely  refute  the 
claim  that  the  bond  amendment,  or  legisla- 
tion of  any  kind  In  the  past,  gave  TVA  "un- 
bridled authority."  TVA  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  subject  to  the  fullest  control  uf 
the  Congress  which  created  It. 


Cold  War  Is  Foafkt  in  Hanfer't  Arena 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

or    DKLAWAKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  8, 19S0 

Mr.  MCDOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  $4  1 
billion  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  approved 
by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. This  amount  is  about  $88  million 
less  than  the  figure  requested  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  The  new  measure  in- 
cludes provisions  to  tighten  up  adminis- 
tration of  the  program,  and  assures 
more  detailed  accounting  of  expend- 
itures to  the  Congress.  This  Is,  how- 
ever, only  the  first  stage  of  congressional 
action.  The  real  test  will  come  when 
Congress  votes  on  the  actual  appropria- 
tions. The  appropriaticms  step  usually 
cuts  the  amount  of  money  still  further 
by  some  5  to  15  percent. 

Recently  I  received   a   most   cordial 
message    from    President     Eisenhower 
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thanking  me  for  my  support  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program.  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that  the  alternative  to  a  strong 
mutual  security  program  is  the  drafting 
of  millions  of  American  men  to  guard  the 
borders  of  distant  lands.  Despite  these 
clear  alternatives  the  opponents  of  mu- 
tual security  have  been  growing  in  num- 
bers and  strength  in  recent  years.  If 
there  is  to  be  the  necessary  support  for 
his  mutual  security  program  the  Presi- 
dent is  going  to  have  to  work  much 
harder  for  it  than  he  has  In  the  past, 
especially  among  members  of  his  own 
party  in  the  Congress. 

There  are  compelling  reasons,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  purely  military  ones,  for  sup- 
port of  the  mutual  security  program. 
Our  economic  self-interest  also  requires 
that  we  support  this  program. 

America  has  always  been  one  of  the 
preat  trading  nations  of  the  world.  In 
the  last  few  years,  however,  our  exports 
have  fallen  considerably  from  5  percent 
of  our  total  output  of  goods  and  services 
in  the  1920'8  to  4  percent,  with  Imports 
down  fr«n  4  percent  to  3  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

The  expMinsion  of  trade  is  basic  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  our  economy,  and 
here  the  mutual  security  program  is  of 
tremendous  assistance  in  opening  up 
new  markets  and  in  helping  us  keep  the 
markets  we  presently  have. 

•nie  economic  columnist  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  J.  A.  Livingston,  declares 
that: 

Trade  expansion  is  a  social  Imperative  as 
well  as  an  economic  desideratum.  The  Com- 
munists have  made  their  finest  capital  out 
of  the  "splendid  isolation"  of  the  'have" 
natk>ns.  The  have  and  have  not  struggle 
transcends  wars.  Its  outcome,  as  President 
Eisenhcnper  made  so  clear  in  his  postsummlt 
speech  will  determine  who  controls  the 
peace — the  Western  World  or  the  Communist 
dictatorship. 

In  his  historic  speech  on  May  2  in 
Washington.  DC,  at  a  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  Committee  for  International 
Economic  Growth  and  the  Committee  To 
Strengthen  the  Prontiers  of  Preedom, 
Preaident  Elsenhower  reduced  the  mutual 
sectirity  proffram  to  essentials.  He  said 
that  the  free  world  needs  America  but. 
just  as  importantly,  America  needs  the 
world.  "Important  it  is  that  our  allies 
contribute  5  million  soldiers,  30,000  air- 
planes, and  2.200  combatant  ships  to 
the  common  defense  of  freedom,"  he 
said. 

Our  Involvement  with  our  neighbors 
Is  more  basic  than  this,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  President.  Foreign  trade, 
he  said,  is  the  prime  example  of  our 
need  for  other  nations.  Foreign  trade 
is  for  America,  President  Eisenhower 
said: 

A  |30-bllllon-a-year  business.  To  this 
trade  4,500,000  of  our  people  owe  their  Jobs 
•  •  •  we  export  on  the  average  a  third  of 
our  cotton  crop.  Just  under  a  third  of  our 
wheat,  and  a  fourth  of  our  tractor  produc- 
tion •  •  •  the  health  of  our  economy  de- 
pends upon  materials  owned  by  others. 
Manganese,  chrome,  tin,  natural  rubber, 
nickel  are  examples.  As  our  economy  grows, 
we  depend  increasingly  upon  others  for  such 
materials.  Eight  yean  ago  we  imported  only 
about  a  twentieth  o*  our  Iron  ore.  Today 
we  hare  to  Import  over  a  third. 
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One  way  to  help  America  regain  its 
greeX  role  as  a  trading  nation  is  to 
sharply  reduce  executive  featherbedding 
in  American  Industry.  In  some  areas  of 
our  economy,  it  would  seem,  practically 
everj'body  above  strawboss  is  a  "vice 
president  Vice  presidents  have  been 
.<^een  caiTj'ing  brief  cases  for  other  vice 
presidents. 

Al  J.  Hayes,  pi-esident  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  AFL- 
CIO,  declares  wasteful  management 
practices  are  not  as  well  publicized  as 
the  feather-bedding  which  management 
charges  unions  with. 

Mr.  Hayes  points  out  that  "overload- 
ing of  executive  levels  uith  surplus  vice 
presidents,  managers,  and  directors"  is 
rampant  today.  In  fact,  inflated  ex- 
pense accounts,  stock  options,  bonuses, 
country  club  memberships,  and  com- 
pany-paid yacht  cruises  and  hunting 
trips  are  standard  operating  procedure 
today  as  everyone  knows. 

These  "fringe  benefits"  cost  American 
indu.stry  staggering  sums  and  are  grow- 
ing with  every  passing  year.  This  execu- 
tive featherbedding  is  the  fat  which 
makes  American  industry  increasingly 
.slupgi.'^h  in  the  sharp  competition  ^ith 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of 
the  totalitarian  bloc  and  the  low-wage 
countries  of  the  uncommitted  bloc  of 
nations,  as  well  as  the  low-wage 
countries  among  our  allies  and  friends. 

The  railroad  managements  of  our 
country  have  for  years  talked  and  in- 
spired others  to  talk  about  the  "feather- 
bedding"  in  the  railroad  industry  which 
they  charged  to  the  railroad  unions.  In 
reply  to  this  unfair  charge  G.  E.  Leighty, 
chairman  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives" Associaticm,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners.  April  16, 
1959,  declared  that: 

In  1923.  when  the  claas  I  railroads  had 
approximately  1.8  million  employees,  they 
had  16,000  employees  at  the  management 
level.  In  1959,  when  rail  employment 
dropped  to  lees  than  half  Its  1923  level,  the 
number  of  managers  remained  almost  con- 
stant. 

The  RLEA  has  recently  completed  a 
study,  based  on  the  railroads'  own  reports 
to  the  ICC,  which  shows  that,  for  the  railroad 
industry  as  a  whole,  190  new  officials  were 
added  on  the  railroads  between  1955  and 
1957.  although  the  number  of  other  workers 
in  the  industry  declined  from  1,041,792  to 
969,737  over  the  same  period.  In  the  same 
time,  the  total  outlay  for  officials'  salaries 
li;creased  by  $21.8  million  and  reached  a 
staggering  total  of  more  than  $180.9  million 
annually. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
article  by  J.  A.  Livingston  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  29,  1960,  to  which  I 
referred  earlier: 

Cold  War  Is  Fought  in  Hunger's  Arena 
(By  J.  A.  Livingston) 

Andrew  Tunc,  professor  of  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  and  formerly  In  the  Legal 
Department  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  makes  this  revealing  comment  about 
life  in  America: 

"The  front  pages  of  yoxxr  newspapers  tell 
a  great  deal  about  Russia  and  communism. 
Day  after  day  they  deacribe  military  de- 
velopments. Naturally,  the  Bummit  oonfer- 
enoe  geta  full  treatment.  But  anything 
about  the  underdeyeloped  countries  appears 


on  the  back  pages.    Yet,  that  is  the  greater 
problem  of  the  future." 

Professor  Tunc,  who  has  been  on  leave 
to  the  Univeraity  ol  Pennsylvania  Law 
School,  Insists  that  the  "have"  nations  of 
the  Western  WcM-ld  are  doomed  to  defeat  in 
the  struggle  with  Communist  Russia  if  they 
do  not  help  satisfy  the  "rising  expectations  " 
of  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  world. 
Ain»H<-nng  Frenchmen.  Englishmen  can't 
exi>ect  to  live  in  comparative  splendor  while 
millions  upon  millions  of  persons  haven't 
enough  to  eat. 

INTERNATIONAL  NEW  DEAL 

Professor  Tunc  cites  data  on  the  United 
Nations.  Some  2  billion  people  live  on  a 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  tSOO  annually: 
1.5  billion  live  on  less  than  9100  a  year — 
if  that  can  be  called  living.  Contrast  that 
with  America's  $2,000  a  year  per  capita 
spending  power. 

The  ultimate  political  loyalties  of  the 
"have-nots"  will  determine  the  victor  in 
struggle  with  Soviet  Russia,  not  nuclear 
weapons  or  military  might,  says  Professor 
Tunc.  As  a  result  of  the  greater  literacy, 
people  of  Asia  and  Africa  have  an  under- 
standing of  how  the  other  few  percent  live. 
The  times  call  for  "an  International  New 
Deal." 

Professor  Tunc  argues  that  the  United 
States.  France,  Great  Britain  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  West  must  Increase  their  for- 
eign economic  assistance — not  purely  out  of 
sympathy,  the  desire  to  help  those  who  are 
in  misery,  but  out  of  self-interest. 

What  would  happen  if  the  vast  majority 
of  people  in  the  United  States  had  an  in- 
come of  $100  per  capita  per  year  and  a  com- 
paratively few  had  $2,000  a  year?  There'd 
be  a  revolution,  a  forceful  takeover  of 
wealth,  says  Professor  Tunc.  This  is  wliat 
will  happen  in  the  world — in  the  form  of  a 
swing  to  communism. 

ONE     PERCENT     OF     U-S.     OLTTUT 

These  ideas  are  not  unique.  They  have 
been  expressed  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  the  first 
administrator  of  the  jfarshall  plan.  They 
have  been  publicised  by  Barbara  Ward,  a 
contributing  editor  to  the  London  Econ- 
omist. They  have  been  enunciated  over  and 
over  by  officials  of  th?  State  Department  and 
President  Esenhower  himself. 

America  can  expect  to  prosper  only  If  the 
rest  of  the  world  prospers.  Yet,  every  time 
mutual  security  aid  legislation  cocnes  up  In 
Congress  there's  an  outcry.  Charity  b^ins 
at  home. 

This  year  the  President  asks  a  Uttle  more 
than  $4  billion  for  IiCSA.  It's  a  small  outlay 
in  the  massive  str-uggle  against  Soviet  power 
and  propaganda. 

Mutual  security  aid  has  been  split  about 
60  percent  military  and  40  percent  economic. 
Current  plans  call  for  about  half  and  half. 
But  the  total  Is  only  5  percent  of  the  U.S. 
budget.  It  constitutes  less  than  I  percent 
of  the  total  output  ©f  goods  and  services. 
And  it's  down  sharply  from  the  1953  peak  of 
$5.7  billion. 

Aside  from  sympathetic  decency,  economic 
self-interest  Is  a  sufficient  reason  for  MSA. 
America  has  always  been  a  great  trading 
nation.  In  the  late  twenties  U.S.  exports 
amounted  to  5  percent  of  the  total  output  of 
goods  and  services.  Imparts  came  to  4 
percent. 

WHO    CONTROLS    THI   PllACE 

International  trade  In  that  era  was  helped 
along  by  the  overly  hopeful  Investment 
bankers  who  lavished  loans  on  governments 
unprepared  to  use  funds  sensibly.  Govern- 
ments defaulted  wholesale  during  the 
depression. 

These  were  high  interest  loans.  They 
were  to  be  serviced  by  the  Improvements  In 
economic  development  In  the  country  which 
couldn't  afford  the  toll.  TtkBj  differ  from 
mutual    security    aid    which    not    only    Is 
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financial  but  also  is  teclinlcal.  The  bene- 
ficiary countries  are  advised  how  to  adopt 
modern  methods  where  applicable  to  their 
own  economies  and  they  dont  have  to  dig 
up  dollars  to  pay  interest  to  Impatient 
lenders. 

In  recent  years,  U.S.  exports  have  fallen  to 
about  4  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
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late   1929  levels.    Foreign  markets 

America's  new  economic  frontier 
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trade  expansion  is  a  social  im- 
as  well  as  an  economic  desideratum. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  June  9, 1960 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  ajn., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  who  revealest  Thyself  in 
all  that  is  true  and  pure  and  lovely,  we 
beseech  Thee  to  help  us  make  our  minds 
the  fitting  audience  chambers  for  Thy 
presence.  We  pause  to  acknowledge  our 
human  frailty  and  to  lean  our  weakness 
against  the  pillars  of  Thy  almlghtlness. 
Steel  our  wills  and  steady  our  hands 
with  power  and  wisdom  that  with  eager 
joy  we  may  dedicate  the  Nation's 
strength  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  a 
new  life  for  all  mankind.  Facing  deci- 
sions of  destiny,  unite  our  hearts  and 
minds,  we  pray,  in  a  mighty  purpose  that 
we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  imanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  Jime  8,  1960,  wsts  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  c(Hnmu- 
nicated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6816)  to 
amend  section  57a  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  (11  U.S.C.  93(a))  and  section  152, 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion  and   equipping   of   three   Coast   Guard 
cutters    designed    for    icebreaklng    in    the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  12381.  An  act  to  increase  for  one-year 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
section  21  of  tbhe  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cor- 
pcH^te  normal  tax  rate  and  certain  excise 
tax  rates. 


I  [OUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 


following   bills  were  each  read 
)y   their   titles   and   referred   as 
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The  Communists  have  made  their  finest 
capital  out  of  the  "splendid  isolation"  of  the 
"have"  nations.  The  have  and  have-not 
struggle  transcends  wars.  Its  outcome,  as 
President  Xlisenhower  made  so  clear  in  his 
postsiunmit  speech  will  determine  who  con- 
trols the  peace — the  Western  World  or  the 
Communist  dictatorship. 


RESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE   MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  Request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Judiciary 
Subcoi  imittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Distric ;  of  Columbia  was  authorized  to 
meet  quring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 


EXE  :UTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
t]  le   Senate  the   following   letters, 
were  referred  as  indicated: 


FOK  Works  or  Improvement  in 
GeobAia.  Kenttjckt,  New  Ycax,  Ohio,  and 
Penn  jtlvakia 


let  er  from  the  Acting  Director,  Bureau 

:  Judget.  Elxecutlve  Office  of  the  Presl- 

ti  ansmlttlng,   piirsuant   to  law,  plans 

of  improvement  on  North  Broad 

Caney  Creek,  north  fork  of  Little 

i.nd  west   fork  of  Clarks  River,  Ky.: 

Creek.  N.Y.;    Chippewa  Creek,  Ohio; 

Creek,    Pa.    (with    accompanying 

to   the   Committee  on   Agriculture 


For  sstry. 


ON  OvEREXPENDrrtmxs  or  Apportion- 
ment or  Funds 


letter   from   the  President,   Export-Im- 
of  Washington,  Washington,  D.C., 
pursuant    to    law.    on    the    over- 
expenditures  of  apportionment  of  funds  in 
and    second    quarters,    fiscal    year 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

ON  BORROWINO  AUTHOBrTY 


Report  ( 


Defense 


from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 

Mobilization,  Executive  Office  of 

transmitting,    pursuant    to 

eport   on   borrowing   authority,  for 


the  quarter  ended  March  31.  1960  (with  an 
accompanying  report):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Review  or  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission   Contracts   With   the    Anaconda 
Co.,  Bluewater,  N.  Mex. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  review  of  Atomic  Energy- 
Commission     contracts     AT(4&-l)-550     and 
AT(05-l»-773  with  the  Anaconda  Co..  Blue- 
water.    N.    Mex..    for    the    procurement    of 
uranium  concentrates,  December  1900  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

RipoRT  or  Attornet  Genisal 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Plans  roR  Works  or  Improvement  in  AL.^- 
bama.  Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  EWrector.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  plans 
for  works  of  Improvement  on  Big  Prairie 
and  French  Creeks,  Ala.,  Mlsteguay  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  Mill  Run.  Pa.  (with  accompany- 
ing papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Pvibllc 
Works. 


RESOLUTION    OF    COMMON    COUN- 
CIL OP  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y..  favoring  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Legislation  To  Provide  Medical  Care  roR  thk 
Aged  Under  the  Social  Security  System 

Whereas  there  exists  a  real  need  for  legis- 
lation to  solve  the  problem  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged;   and 

Whereas  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  makes  it  difficult  for  our  aged 
citizens  to  procure  adequate  medical  care  and 
attention  after  their  earning  capacity  has 
greatly  diminished  or  ceased;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  Forand  bill 
which  would  provide  such  benefits  under  the 
social  security  system:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Buffalo  express  its  approval  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Forand  bill  In  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  providing  adequate  medical 
care  for  our  senior  citizens;   and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
be  requested  to  enact  the  Forand  bill  into 
law;  and  further 

Resolved.  That  the  city  clerk  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  clerks  of  the  Senate  and  House 
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of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  each  legislator  representing  any  part  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo  in  Congress. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OF  SUPER- 
VISORS. PUTNAM  COUNTY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred, 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Putnam  County,  Carmel. 
N.Y.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  the 
Forand  bill,  to  provide  medical  care  Tor 
the  aged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Adopted  by  Board  or  Supervi- 
sors, County  or  Putnam,  Carmel,  N.Y. 
Whereas  there  Is  presently  pending  before 
the  Cont^ess  of  the  United  States  legislation 
providing  for  medical  and  hospital  benefits 
for  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  qualified 
for  social  security,  known  as  the  Forand 
bill;  and 

Whereas  this  board  of  supervisors  favors 
the  extension  of  such  benefits  to  our  senior 
citizens,  and  believes  that  such  action  will 
remove  a  burden  upon  local  government  and 
enhance  the  welfare  of  this  conununity: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Putnam  County  unanimously  goes  on  rec- 
ord favt»-lng  the  passage  of  the  Forand  bill; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
■ent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  our  Senators  and  our  Representauves 
tn  Congress. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  EXECUTIVE 
BOARD,  COMMITTEE  ON  PO- 
LITICAL EDUCATION  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
CLAYVILLE,     N.Y. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  two 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  executive 
board.  Committee  on  Political  Ed^ication 
and  International  Representatives,  of 
Clayville,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the  wages  and 
hours  bill,  and  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received,  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare: 

"RrsoLtrrioN  2 

"Resolution    on    national    wages    and    hours 

bill 

"In  support  of  an  amendment  to  the  na- 
tional wages  and  hours  bill  Increasing  the 
minimum  wage  to  $1.25: 

"Our  country  was  founded  on  the  prln- 
clpwl  of  offering  the  lowest  member  of  soci- 
ety a  livable  wage.  So  long  as  a  man  Is 
willing  to  work  he  deserves  a  living  wage. 
Tills  helpe  the  man  with  a  little  mofe  talent 
and  ability  who  will  work  a  little  harder  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  living. 

"Whereas  this  has  brought  the  finest  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  within  reach  of  the 
common  man; 

"Whereas  it  is  the  foundation  of  a  modern 
abundant  society; 

"Whereas,  it  has  raised  educational,  scien- 
tific, and  cultural  levels  offering  people  a 
happier,  fuller,  life:  Therefore  be  it 


"Resolved,  That  our  union  use  all  its 
powers  through  contract  negotiations  and 
political  government  to  increase  the  pres- 
ent minimum  wage  in  the  national  wage  and 
hours  bill." 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"Resolution  1 

"Resolution  on  the  Forand  bill 

"In  support  of  medical  aid  for  the  aged: 

"If  a  nation  is  to  call  Itself  htmiane  it 
must  take  care  of  many  responsibUlties. 
One  of  these  is  care  for  the  aged.  As  our 
people  live  longer  the  problem  grows  larger. 
Most  of  us  will  benefit  from  this  type  of 
legislation  sooner  or  later. 

"Whereas  our  children  will  treat  us  as  we 
treat  our  parents; 

Whereas    the   family   unit  must  be  kept 
intact; 

"Whereas  to  keep  old  people  independent 
as  long  as  possible  is  desirable; 

"Whereas  medical  treatment  is  more  nec- 
essary in  old  age:  Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  Tliat  our  Union  take  a  strong 
itand  In  support  of  the  Forand  bill;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  our  executive  board,  com- 
mittee on  political  education,  and  interna- 
tional representatives  muster  all  the  support 
possible  to  persuade  our  representatives  in 
Government  to  support  this  fine  piece  of 
legislation." 


RESOLUTION  OF  TRUSTEES  OF 
FEDERAL  BAR  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  YORK.  NEW  JERSEY.  AND 
CONNECTICUT 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sent, for  appropriate  reference,  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  New  Jersej', 
and  Connecticut,  relating  to  administra- 
tive agency  procedures.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  c»*dered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution   or  thb  Trusiixs  op  thi  Ted- 

ERAL  Bar  Association  or  New  York,  New 

Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  Mat  24,  1960 

Whereas    the   Federal   Bar   Association  of 

New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  has 

long  believed  that  the  integrity  of  the  more 

than   100  Federal  agencies  is  of  paramount 

Importance  in  the  administration  of  justice 

In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  a  substantial  portion  of  case- 
litigation  at  the  Federal  level  is  conducted 
by  Federal  agencies  rather  than  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts;  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
lawyers  and  the  public  alike,  in  recent 
months,  that  Utlgants  before  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies  hare  needed  protection  against 
Improper  ex  parte  influence  or  pressure;  and 
Whereas  this  association  believes  that 
while  litigants  before  Federal  agencies  must 
be  asured  a  fair  hearing  on  the  merits,  pro- 
posed legislation  should  not  encumber 
agency  operations,  quarantine  persons  from 
having  business  before  them  or  deny  the 
free  access  to  information;  in  short,  the 
need  is  for  legislation  sufficient  to  kiU  back- 
door Influence  from  agency  litigation  but 
preserve  efficient  operation  of  Justice  since 
administrative  commissions  and  agencies  to- 
day issue,  interpret,  apply  and  enforce  more 
rules,  regulations  and  policies  than  do  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  combined;  and 

Whereas  this  association  understands  that 
a  bill  to  establish  standards  of  conduct  for 
agency  hearing  proceedings  (S.  2374/H.R. 
10657)  is  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee,  the  House  Judi- 


ciary Committee,  and  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  and 

Whereas  we  further  understand  that  Sen- 
ator Keating  has  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1567) 
to  provide  that  each  member  of  the  bar  of 
the  highest  court  of  a  State  or  of  a  Federal 
court  shall  be  eligible  to  practice  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  United  States — 
which  Is  a  step  toward  the  view  of  this  as- 
sociation that  agency  litigation  should  be 
conducted  by  solely  lawyers;  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Connect- 
icut join  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
wholeheftrted  support  of  the  principles  of 
S.  2374  H.R.  10657.  a  blU  to  establish 
standards  of  conduct  for  agency  hear- 
ing proceedings  and  S.  1567.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  each  member  of  the  bar 
of  the  highest  State  or  Federal  court  shall 
be  eligible  to  practice  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  recom- 
mended their  early  enactment;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
l>e  sent  by  the  secretary  of  this  association 
to  John  D.  Randall,  president,  American 
Bar  Association,  as  well  as  the  presidents  of 
New  York  City,  county,  and  State  bar  as- 
sociations and  the  chairmen  of  the  above 
congressional  committees,  including  Senator 
Keating. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  foUoixing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ^LAGNUSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ooouuerce, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  3496.  A  bill  to  amend  section  362  (b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (Rept.  No. 
1540) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  requiring 
certain  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  make 
reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  certain  accidents  in 
order  to  clarify  the  requirements  of  such 
act  (Rept.  No.  IMS). 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Ccmimlt- 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  without 
amendment : 

S.  3532.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medal  In  commemoration  of  Century  21 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.  (Rept. 
No.  1541). 

By  Mr.  BENNETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3160.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  ot  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  as  a  Territory  (Rept. 
No.  1542). 


BILLS  INTHODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SCHOEFPEL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Carlson)  : 

S.  3651.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Prairie  National  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Schoepfel  when 
he    Introduced    the    above   bill,    which    ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 

S.  3652.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Resources  Planning  Commission  for  the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  study  the 
multipurpose  resources  of  public  lands  and 
other  land  and  water  areas  In  and  near  the 
Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
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Mexican  boundary,  and  for  other  piirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

B7  Mr.  CARLSON: 

S.3653.  A  blU  t<x  the  reUef  of  Mah  Jew 
Ngee  (also  known  as  Peter  Jew  Mah) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEPAUVEK: 

S.  3654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  27. 
1956,  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  mall 
for  temporary  periods  In  the  public  lnt«»et, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  KxrAuvn  when  he 
Introduced  the  al)ove  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 

S.  366S.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Anthony  Vettlger;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PRAIRIE  NATIONAL  PARK.  KANS. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kanwut  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], I  introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Prairie  National  Park,  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  Joint  statement,  relating 
to  the  bill,  prepared  by  me.  my  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  Hon.  William  H.  Avbht, 
a  Representative  from  the  P^st  District 
of  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and.  without  objection,  the 
joint  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3651)  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Prairie  National  Park, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Schobppkl 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Carlson)  ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  joint  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL  is  as  follows: 

Joint  Statxmxmt  or  Andkkw  F.  Schokppkl, 
Senatob  From  Kansas;  Fkank  Carlson, 
SzNATCMi  From  Kansas;  and  WnxiAU  H. 
Avext.  MzicBm  or  Conoxzss  From  Kansas 

Today  we  have  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
and  House  of  the  Congress  Identical  bills  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Prairie  Na- 
tional Park  In  Pottawatomie  Coimty,  Kans. 

Because  of  the  late  date.  It  is  obvious  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  at  this 
session. 

The  introduction  of  this  bill,  however, 
provides  the  only  means  for  the  National 
Park  Service  and  a  congressional  committee 
to  come  into  local  area  to  gain  first -hand  the 
views  of  not  only  the  persons  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  proposed  park,  but  also  those  persons 
living  in  the  land  area  included  in  the 
proposed  park. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  bill,  further- 
more, will  make  it  possible  for  the  National 
Park  Service  to  hasten  detailed  studies  in 
order  to  fvUly  answer  questions  about  the 
proposed  park  that  have  been  advanced  by 
the  ofBcials  of  Pottawatomie  County.  It  is 
necessary,  among  other  things,  to  prepare 
detailed  alternate  proposals  for  official  and 
public  consideration  in  a  hearing  on  or  about 
September  1  of  this  year.  By  reason  of  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  these  detailed 
studies  requested  by  Pottawatomie  County 
can  be  brought  to  conclusion  by  the  deadline 
indicated. 

Because  of  the  national  and  statewide  in- 
terest in  the  proposed  Prairie  National  Park, 
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into  Congress  by  some  Member. 

siich  introduction  appeared  inunlnent, 
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rither  than  have  It  sponsored  by  some- 

personally  concerned  with  the  impact 
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at  this  time  we  are  primarily  con- 

wlth  furnishing  complete  information 

affected  area,  we  cannot  overlook  the 

prominence  of  such  a  park.     We  are 

the  interest  and  support  for  such 

proJ*:t  on  the  part  of  numerous  respon- 
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State. 

important  to  note  that  the  establish - 

)f  a  Prairie  Park  was  not  conceived 

but  has  been  a  longtime  endeavor  of 

Ni^ional  Park  Service  and  other  organ - 

seeking  to  preserve  an  outstanding 

the  disappearing  true  prairie  grass- 
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extensive   studies   by   the    National 

Service,    the    area    in    Pottawatomie 

was  found  to  be  such  an  outstanding 

Offering  not  only  the  finest  examples 

prairie,  but  also  ideal  wildlife  habitat 

tor  public  appreciation  and  recrea- 

The  combined   assets  of  prairie  and 

fed  wooded  streams  would   be   con- 

to    the    establishment    of    herds    of 

wildlife  such  as  buffalo,  antelope, 

as  well  as  providing  propagation 

for  such  game  birds  as  the  prairie 

and  quail. 

hese  and  other  reasons  substantiated 

National  Park  Service  in  its  studies  so 

feel  the  proposed  park  would  provide 

national  attraction  for  Kansas. 

would  point  out  that  the  establlsh- 

ot   the  Prairie   National  Park   would 

of  the  missing  links  in  the  National 

l^rvice's  system  of  parks,  monuments. 

hi»torlcal  sites. 

tffking  of  the  Department  of  Interior's 

66  program,  Secretary  Fred  A.  Seaton 

the  program's  siirvey  has  revealed  a 

of  these  missing  links. 

directive  to  the  National  Park  Service, 

Seaton  has  pointed  out  that  be- 

3f  the  rapidly  Increasing  population 

stiff  competition  for  our  natural  re- 

"there  is  every  reftson  to  believe  that 

5  or  10  years  constitute  critical  years 

to  add  what  we  need  to  our  herit- 

scenlc,  historic,  and  cultural  treasures 

use  and  enjoyment  of  the  greater  and 

urbanized  population  of  the  future." 

of  the  situation  which  America 

In  this  respect."  Secretary  Seaton 

ask  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the 

Park  Service  to  give  high  priority 

drogram  of  studying  and   identifying 

yhich  should  be  preserved  for  the  en- 

and  Inspiration  of  all  the  people  of 

These   should    include   seashores, 

mountain    areas,    prairie   grasslands, 

of  national  importance  in  oxir  history 

nationally    significant    types    of 


o;her 


are 


urged  the  Park  Service  to  quickly 
identify  these  places  "and  steps  be  taken  to 
and  preserve  them  •   •   •  before  they 
irretrievably  lost  to  other  uses." 

aware  of  certain  differences  of  opin- 
to  the  total  area  and  boundaries  of 
proposed  Prairie  Park  and  that  there  are 
questlc  ns  as  to  the  procedures  for  acquiring 
the  la  ids  should  the  park  eventually  be 
author  ^ed. 

As  \«e  have  pointed  out,  the  bill  now  In- 
troduc  >d  will  hasten  the  answering  of  these 
questions  and  provide  the  only  means  for  the 
Park  Service  and  Members  of  Con- 
come   into   the   local   area   for   the 
of  making  the  appropriate   studies 
hearing  public  opinion, 


to 


It  also  should  be  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  bill  we  have  introduced  desig- 
nates specific  acreage,  it  Is  only  for  purposes 
of  making  the  necessary  studies  in  these 
acreages.  At  this  point  all  boundaries  and 
acreages  are  understood  to  be  only  tentative 
and  definite  designations  must  await  the 
outcome  of  the  public  hearings  and  detailed 
studies. 

As  for  land  acquisition,  we  are  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  National  Park  Service,  uniiiie 
many  other  Federal  projects,  proceeds  almost 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  negotiation  using  non- 
Federal  appraisers  and  is  reluctant  to  use 
powers  of  condemnation. 

Conrad  J.  Wirth.  Director  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  in  discussing  the  land  acquisi- 
tion policy,  has  said: 

"Dnless  there  is  some  special  reason  t<> 
initiate  condemnation  procedures  such  as  to 
clear  title  or  to  acquire  land  for  a  critically 
needed  public  facility  or  to  prevent  adverse 
types  of  development,  every  reasonable  efTori 
Is  made  to  reach  amicable  agreements  with 
the  owners  for  acquisition  of  their  property. 

"In  this  connection.  It  is  possible  for  dwell- 
ing buildings  to  be  acquired  subject  to  the 
right  of  the  vendor  to  occupy  the  property 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life  or,  if  he  desires. 
for  a  specified  period  not  to  exceed  his  life 
expectancy  span. 

"Actually,  it  takes  some  time  to  establish 
a  park  area  and  several  years  are  luually 
required  to  obtain  funds  to  complete  acquisi- 
tion. Ehirlng  this  period,  except  in  emer- 
gency situations,  acquisition  is  concentrated 
on  undeveloped  lands.  It  might  be  several 
years,  therefore,  before  most  owners  would 
have  to  make  a  decision  on  whether  to  move 
or  sell  their  property  and  retain  a  life  in- 
terest." 

We  can  easily  understand  that  there  arc 
questions  about  the  effects  of  the  propoae<l 
park  on  the  local  economy,  such  as  the  loss 
of  agrlcultiu-al  production  and  tax  revenue 
to  the  Pottawatomie  County  government 
No  one,  of  course,  can  accurately  predict  the 
increased  revenue  to  the  county  from  an 
Influx  of  tourists  to  such  a  facility. 

In  this  connection,  we  again  wish  to  quote 
from  a  statement  of  Mr.  Conrad  Wirth  on 
this  subject: 

"When  an  area  is  proposed  for  inclusion 
within  the  national  park  system,  there  is  al- 
ways the  question  of  local  real  estate  t^t^ 
losses.  We  have  investigated  the  changes 
have  taken  place  In  areas  that  have  bot-n 
established  "id  we  have  found  that  th<- 
nearby  communities  have  experienced  in- 
creased employment  opportunities;  thi!* 
commercial  enterprises  have  expanded  and 
new  enterprises  have  been  developed  to  mee' 
the  needs  of  recreationists;  that  local  tax 
receipts  have  become  greater,  and  that  adja- 
cent property  values  have  risen. 

"In  the  case  of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  in  Wyoming,  for  instance,  local  bank 
deposits  at  the  nearby  town  of  Jackson 
totaled  but  $305,000  when  the  park  was 
originally  established  in  1039.  Today,  with 
annual  attendance  of  well  over  a  million 
visitors  at  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  de- 
posits in  Jackson  banks  by  merchants  and 
others  doing  business  locally  tiave  swelled  t'> 
some  $4,500  000 — more  than  11  times  the  pre- 
vious volume  of  business. 

"An  illustration  as  to  the  Increased  realty 
values  in  the  Cape  Hatteras  area  since  estab- 
lishment of  this  national  seashore  is  the 
assessed  valuation  of  lands  in  Dare  County, 
in  which  the  area  is  located.  County  tax 
records  show  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
lands  within  the  county  was  $11,156,752  in 
1950.  In  1958,  after  a  revaluation  of  beach 
property  to  the  north  of  the  national  sea- 
shore, the  assessed  valuation  totaled  $25.- 
130,457.  Thus,  the  assessed  valuation  in- 
creased 125  percent.  At  the  same  time,  tax 
rates  in  the  locality  were  reduced  from  $1 
to  $0.80  per  hundred." 
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Obviously  we  are  Interested  In  this  project. 
We  hope  it  receives  the  careful  consideration 
it  deserves  by  virtue  of  its  proposal  and  rec- 
ommendation by  men  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  looking  ahead  to  plan  for 
future  recreation  needs  in  all  areas  of  our 
Nation.  At  the  same  time  we  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  not  unequivocally  com- 
mitted to  the  project  without  benefit  of 
detailed  studies  and  proposals.  Vital  Pot- 
tawatomie County  and  community  economy 
must  be  safeguarded.  Along  with  others 
concerned  about  the  future  of  this  area,  we 
are  looking  forward  to  the  Park  Service 
studies  and  the  eventual  hearings  to  supply 
the  basic  facts  about  probable  effects  of  this 
project  upon  the  local  interests  before  mak- 
ing our  ultimate  decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  strongly  that 
Kansas  should  stake  its  claim  to  this  valu- 
able facility  that  will  bring  national  atten- 
tion to  the  major  role  played  by  the  prairies 
in  the  settling  and  the  civilization  of  the 
great  Midwest.  Without  the  introduction  of 
legislation.  Kansans  have  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  this  recog- 
nition we  feel  our  State  deserves. 

The  Idea  of  preserving  a  sizable  grasslands 
area  probably  originated  during  the  early 
1930's.  when  the  Ecological  Society  of 
America  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Park  Service  the  need  for  preserv- 
ing a  represenutlve  area  of  the  Great  Plains 
Through  financial  contributions,  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  made  It  possible  for 
its  Grasslands  Committee  of  prominent  ecol- 
oglsts  to  make  field  surveys  of  promising 
areas.  By  1035  the  Service  also  was  accumu- 
lating information  and  considering  the  de- 
sirability of  setting  aside,  as  a  National 
Monument,  a  portion  of  grassland  somewhere 
in  the  Great  Plains. 

In  1937,  Dr.  V.  E.  Shelford,  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council,  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Serv- 
ice in  obtaining  Information  on  several 
grassland  areas. 

From  1037-1053,  various  reports  were  pre- 
pared by  Service  personnel,  assisted  in  one 
instance  by  Dr.  J.  K.  Weaver,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska,  on  areas  studied  In  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  the  Dakotas.  Nebraska,  and 
Montana. 

In  1950  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gave  the  Interior  Department  a  copy  of  Its 
report  to  the  National  Resources  Council 
which  states  that  there  are  six  major  grass- 
land types  that  should  be  preserved. 

In  1954  and  1056.  the  Service  entered  Into 
contracts  with  Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Col- 
lege whereby  Drs.  P.  W.  Albertson  and  G.  W. 
Tomanek  investigated  certain  grasslands  In 
the  Dakotas,  Nebraska.  Colorado.  Wyoming, 
New  Mexico,  Montana,  Texas,  and  Kansas. 

In  March  of  1056,  the  Advls<}ry  Board  on 
National  Parks,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion:  "The  Advisory  Board  •  •  •  recognizing 
the  absence  of  examples  of  the  native  grass- 
lands of  the  Great  Plains,  recommends  that 
studies  be  continued  in  an  effort  to  find 
and  to  acquire  superlative  areas  of  such 
types  to  t>e  Included  in  the  National  Park 
Service  as  National  Monuments." 

In  1958.  Dr.  G.  W.  Tomanek  investigated 
three  true  prairie  grasslands  In  the  Flint 
Hills  of  Kansas  suggested  by  Interested 
parties  in  Kansas  as  possible  sites  for  a  na- 
tional grassland  area. 


IMPOUNDING  OP  OBSCENE  AND 
FRAUDULENT  MAIL 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  change  the  legislation  with  respect  to 
the  impounding  of  obscene  and  fraudu- 
lent mail. 

Under  the  present  provision  of  the  law 
(39  U.S.C.  259b)  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  given  the  power  to  impound  the 


incoming  mail  of  a  smut-peddler  for  a 
period  of  20  days,  pending  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Department  that  an  unlawful 
order  can  be  issued  in  the  case. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  foimd 
that  the  20  days'  period  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  them  to  go  through  the  proce- 
dures necessary  to  determine  if  an  im- 
lawful  order  is  warranted.  Thus,  they 
asked  the  Congress  to  extend  this  period 
to  45  days.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
Senate,  S.  2562,  and  Representative 
Kathryn  E.  Granahan  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  House,  H.R.  7379,  to  provide  this 
extension  of  time  for  temporary  im- 
pounding by  the  Post  Office  Department. 

During  hearings  which  I  conducted  on 
the  Senate  bill,  there  were  objections 
made  to  giving  this  extended  authority 
to  the  Department.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  in  accorxl 
with  our  ideas  of  due  process  to  have 
any  impoimding  of  mail  done  under  a 
court  order. 

It  has  been  my  view  that  the  extension 
to  45  days  was  not  excessive  and  that  we 
should  give  it  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment if  we  wish  them  to  wage  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  half-billion- 
dollar  annual  business  in  obscene  and 
pornographic  literature  which  goes 
through  the  UJS.  mails.  However,  there 
was  considerable  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension and.  despite  numerous  efforts,  I 
have  found  it  impossible  to  get  my  bill 
adopted. 

After  consultation  with  Postmaster 
General  Summerfleld.  and  at  his  request. 
I  am  Introducing  today  this  new  bill 
which  has  been  drafted  in  a  way  to  elimi- 
nate the  objections  to  the  previous  bill. 
and  which  at  the  same  time,  we  believe 
will  give  the  Po.st  Office  Department  the 
tools  it  needs  in  this  fight  against  the 
pornographers. 

Under  our  new  bill,  all  impoimding 
power  is  taken  away  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  given  to  the  courts.  If 
the  Department  believes  that  an  im- 
pounding order  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purp>oses  of  the  act.  it  must  go  to  the 
Federal  district  court  and  ask  for  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary 
injunction  upon  a  showing  of  probable 
cause  to  believe  the  statute  is  being  vio- 
lated. 

Under  this  contemplated  procedure, 
the  Federal  judge  could  issue  an  injunc- 
tion for  whatever  time  he  believed  nec- 
essary for  the  Department  to  go  through 
its  administrative  procedures  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  unlawful  order  was 
warranted  or  not.  If,  at  any  time,  the 
judge  believed  that  the  Department  was 
being  dilatory,  he  could  dissolve  his  in- 
jimction  and  the  impounded  mail  would 
be  delivered  to  the  defendant. 

As  I  said  before,  this  proposal  elimi- 
nates the  objections  wliich  have  been 
raised  to  the  prior  proposal.  If  this  bill 
is  enacted,  and  if  the  various  Federal 
judges  interpret  it  in  a  normal  manner, 
both  the  Postmaster  General  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  give  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment much  of  the  authority  it  needs 
to  cut  downi  the  traffic  in  obscenity. 

I  miderstand  that  a  companion  bill  is 
being  introduced  in  the  House,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  acted  upon 
promptly. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3654)  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  27,  1956.  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tention of  mail  for  temporary  periods  in 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Kefattver,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


DRIVER  RECORDS  CLEARANCE  CEN- 
TER IN  DEPARTMENT  OP  COM- 
MERCE —  ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS   OF   BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  7. 1960,  the  names  of  Sen- 
ators Javits.  Morse,  Saltonstall,  and 
ScoTT  were  added  as  additional  oospon- 
sors of  the  bill  (S.  3635)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Driver  Records 
Clearance  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  mtroduced  by  Mr  Case  of 
New  Jersey  (for  himself,  and  Mr.  Keat- 
ing; on  Jime  7,  1960. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
Senators  Bennett  and  Capehart  may  be 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  199)  to  estab- 
lish the  fourth  Friday  in  September  of 
every  year  as  American  Indian  Day,  m- 
troduced  by  me  on  June  1,  1960. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  BILLS  RE- 
LATING TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCA- 
TION. COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  wish  to  annoimce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  hold  a  series  of 
public  hearings  on  bills  relating  to  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  higher  education,  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m.  on  Monday,  June  13. 

The  distinguished  jimior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  will  act  as 
chairman  of  these  hearings. 

The  bills  on  which  testimony  will  be 
heard  are  S.  878,  879,  1017,  1087.  2710. 
and  3007. 

Testimony  will  be  welcomed  from 
sponsors  of  the  bills  and  any  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  The  chief  clerk 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  will  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  THE  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE 
PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
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of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  will  hold 
a  further  hearing  on  Wednesday.  June 
15,  1960,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  2228  of  the 
New  Senate  OflBce  Building,  to  ftu-ther 
consider  the  proposed  revision  of  S.  2374, 
a  bill  to  establish  standards  of  conduct 
for  agency  hearing  proceedings  of 
record. 

ADDRESSES,      EDITORIALS,      ARTI- 
CLES,    ETC..     PRINTED     IN     THE 
RECORD 
On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 

addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
Article  entitled  "West  Berlin:  A  City  of 
Light.  Freedom, "  written  by  Roscoe  E>rum- 
mond  and  published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Poet;  also  a  press  release  dated 
Jiuie  6.  1960,  containing  comments  by  Sena- 
tor Htjmphkkt  on  West  Berlin. 


GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLERS  STATE- 
MENT ON  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Governor  of  New  York,  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  issued  a  statement  which  in 
my  judgment  was  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent and  important  statements  issued 
in  this  presidential  campaign.  I  would 
rank  it  with  the  splendid  speech  on  what 
kind  of  President  the  Nation  needs  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  at  the  National 
Press  Club  early  this  spring.  As  one  of 
the  two  greatest  statements  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  statement  concluded  with 
these  eloquent  words : 

The  people — 1  am  convinced — are  ready. 
The  question  remains:  Is  the  party  ready? 
The  path  of  great  leadership  does  not  lie 
along  tlie  top  of  the  fence.  It  cUmbe 
heights.  It  speaks  truths.  The  people  want 
and  need  one  thing  above  all  others:  A 
leadership  of  clear  purpose,  candidly  pro- 
claimed. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  Party 
have  done  all  they  could  do  to  proclaim 
their  purpose  and  position.  They  have 
done  it  emphatically,  repeatedly,  and 
consistently  in  my  State  and  in  many 
States  throughout  America.  Unfortu- 
nately this  has  not  been  true  of  our 
other  great  party. 

I  think  the  excellent  statement  of  the 
Governor  of  New  York  deserves  to  be 
placed  in  the  Record  because  It  is  such 
a  clear  and  emphatic  expression  of  his 
position,  which  is  a  line,  legitimate,  and 
proper  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  text  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9,  19601 
Tkxt  of  Rockotllxr's  Statement  on  Rk- 

PXJBLICAN    PAKTT 

I 

We  have  come  to  a  time  that  calls  for 
plain  talk. 

It  is  a  diilVcult  and  testing  time. 

It  is  so  for  the  world — with  the  forces  of 
treedom  challenged  as  never  before. 
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Republicans,    have   much   to   give 

in     our     history.       This     history 

f*om  the  principles  of  a  Lincoln  to 
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The  challenge  this  poses  to  the  Republican 
Party  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  state  of 
leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.  ThiR 
leadership  can  inspire  no  citizen  with  great 
hope.  It  has  been  confused  and  uncertain. 
It  has  seemed  to  answer,  almofit  mechani- 
cally, great  questions  of  the  future  with 
worn  answers  from  the  past.  In  all  the  aroa 
of  foreign  policy.  It  has  contributed  little  of 
force  or  relevance  to  even  the  dlscu.sslon  of 
foreign  affairs  through  8  years  of  vocal  or- 
posltlon  In  all  the  area  of  domestic  poli'-y. 
no  matter  Is  more  critical  than  civil  rights 
and  no  matter  so  deeply  divides  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Concedes  Republican  ftau^ 

Thc.-e  f.icts  do  not  nvike  the  ta.sk  and  the 
duty   uf    the   Hepui'ilcan   Parly   more   eK.sy. 

They  make  this  duty  more  stern  and  ue- 
inj.iiding  for  the  Nation's  sjike. 

I  caaajt  pretend  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican party  has  fully  met   this  duty. 

1  know  It  is  unconventional,  on  the  po- 
1. lic.il  scene,  to  mention  lacks  or  lapses  in 
u;ic's  own  party. 

But  the  times  we  live  in  are  not  conven- 
tional. 

And  the  scene  we  must  view  Is  not  simply 
one  of  partisan  politics,  but  the  p<jlltlcs, 
perhips  the  destiny,  of  all  the  worlu. 

This  is  not  extreme.     It  is  merely  realistic. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  compelled  to  say  two 
things  bluntly. 

1.  I  find  It  unreaswnablp.  in  the-^e  tl.Ties, 
that  the  leading  Republican  candidate  for 
the  presidential  nomination  has  firmly  In- 
.'■;sted  upo.'i  maklnij  known  his  proeram  ftnd 
his  policies  not  before,  but  only  after,  nomi- 
nation by  his  party. 

2  I  find  it  reasonable,  and  urgently  ner«*«- 
safv — that  the  new  ppokefmen  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  declare  now.  and  not  at  ^>me 
1  iter  date,  precisely  what  they  believe  and 
what  they  propose  to  meet  the  great  matters 
before  the  Nation. 

I  h.id  hoped,  in  month.s  past,  that  any- 
one aspiring  to  lead  the  party  would  do 
precisely  this. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this. 

It  has  not  been  done. 

I  can  no  longer  be  silent  on  the  fact. 

We  ciuin  )t,  as  a  nation  or  as  a  party,  pro- 
cped.  nor  .«h''i:ld  anyoiie  presume  to  ask  us 
t  )  pr'xeed,  to  mnr'^h  U)  meet  the  future 
w!th  a  banner  aloft  whose  only  emblem  is  a 
quf^stion  mark. 

ni 

The  duty  of  this  time  is  no  less  blnciini? 
o!i  myself  than  upon  others,  this  duty  to 
talk  plainly. 

In  this  spU'it.  I  wish  to  state  a  number  of 
problemi.,  concrete  and  crucial,  on  which  the 
Republican  Party  and  any  of  its  leaders 
must  state  their  stands. 

1.  I  believe  thnt  the  future  development 
'-:f  our  forele;n  policy  must  begin  with  the  fact 
that  our  position  In  the  world  is  dramatically 
weaker  t*xlay  than  15  years  ago.  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  blame  f (  r  this  can 
be  placed  on  n  j  one  party,  on  iio  one  ad- 
ministration. The  fact  is  that  world  up- 
heaval, exploited  by  communism,  now  chal- 
lenges America  and  the  West  more  gravely 
than   at   any   time   In   our   history. 

These  facts  must  be  honestly  faced  To 
speak  of  them  is  to  confess  neither  weakness 
li'jr  fear. 

Strength   begins  v. rh   truth. 

Future  pretenses  could  damage  i!s  far  more 
than  pa."?t  reverses. 

We  can  begin  clearly  to  succeed  in  tlie  fu- 
ture only  as  we  begin  to  know  clearly  where 
we  failed  In  the  past. 

We.  as  a  people,  must  act  with  firmer 
knowledge  of  the  dynamic  nature  and  ag- 
gressive purpose  of  Communist  imperialism. 

We  must  quickly  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  the  unity  and  common  effort 
of  free  peoples. 
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Would  strengthen  defense 

2.  I  believe  our  national  defense  needs 
great  strengthening  to  meet  the  physical 
danger  In  which  America  lives.  This  danger 
h,\s  to  be  made  completely  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple whose  freedom — and  lives — are  at  stake. 
And  this  danger  Is  measured  by  such  plain 
facts  as   these: 

(a)  Our  long-range  missiles  are  not  only 
inferior  in  nunaber  to  those  at  Soviet  dis- 
posal, but  also  are  dangerously  vulnerable 
to  Soviet   attack. 

(b)  Our  strategic  bombers,  though  rea- 
sonably large  in  number,  are  concentrated 
on  less  than  50  bases,  all  clearly  Identified 
by  the  Soviets,  every  one  defenseless  against 
a  direct  mlssUe-hit. 

(C)  For  all  our  reliance  upon  Polaris  sub- 
marines, not  one  Is  operational  now.  and 
only  two  win  be  operational  by  the  start  of 
1961. 

(d)  Fur  all  the  dangers  of  local  aggression, 
our  forces  for  limited  war  are  Inadequate  in 
strength  and  mobility. 

Every  one  of  these  facts  Is  fully  known  to 
the  Soviet   Union 

3.  I  believe  these  facts  require  immediate 
actions  to  Increase  both  the  strength  and 
the  efJlclency  of  our  defenses — Including: 

(a)  An  additional  $3  billion  for  Immiedlate 
defense  needs.  Including  additional  and  im- 
proved bombers,  airborne  alert,  more  mLsslles. 
more  Polaris  submarines,  modernized  equip- 
ment   for   our   ground    forces. 

(b)  A  $500  million  program  for  civil 
defense. 

(c)  A  more  flexible  and  balanced  military 
efitabllshmenl  and  doctrine  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies   including    local   aggression. 

(d»  A  more  tightly  organized  Department 
of  Defense. 

4.  I  believe  the  needs  of  our  defense 
structure  reflect  the  still  wider  need  of  our 
whole  Government  structure  for  an  organl- 
/ation  adapted  to  meet  modern  problems  and 
threats  in  all  their  complexity  and  swift- 
ness. This  is  essential  for  effective  conduct 
of  both  our  international  relatio'is  and  our 
national  affairs.  This  need  found  instant 
and  sobering  proof  In  the  conduct  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  during  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent. 

5.  I  believe  in  the  urgent  need  for  ade- 
quate and  formal  international  inspection 
and  control  of  arms.  Never  before  in  history 
have  nations  been  armed  and  able  to  de- 
vastate one  another — In  mere  minutes. 
Yet  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  seemed,  on  occa- 
sion, no  better  prepared  to  meet  this  critical 
and  continuing  challenge  than  to  confront 
sudden  accident  or  crisis.  Thus  one  month 
before  the  start  of  the  10  Nations  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  there  simply  did 
not   exist  a  prepared  American   position. 

The  machinery  of  free  government  can 
and  must  be  geared  to  do  better  than  this 

Economic  proposals 

6.  I  believe  that,  as  our  economic  strength 
must  match  and  sustain  our  military  power, 
we  must  quicken  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  to  meet  all  challenges  and 
needs,  domestic  and  foreign.  This  demands 
raising  of  sights — and  of  effort  by  both  labor 
and  management — throughout  the  private 
economy  that  Is  the  mainspring  of  our 
growth.  It  further  requires  that  we  gear  our 
economic  policies  and  practices  to  work 
toward  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  5  to  6 
percent.  And  these  policies  will  have,  to 
Include: 

(a)  Revision  of  tax  policies  to  encourage 
Investment; 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  featherbeddlng  or 
restrictive  practices  by  labor  or  manage- 
ment;  and 

(c)  Redefinition  of  our  farm  program  to 
make  low-income  farmers  more  productive 
members  of  the  economy. 

7.  I  believe  this  economic  strength  further 
requires  firm  discipline  upon  forces  threaten- 


ing to  unleash  infiltration,  weaken  defense 
production,  and  disrupt  our  econrany.  The 
administration  of  President  Elsenhower  has 
written  a  notable  record  in  the  field  of  fiscal 
integrity.  Yet  our  economy  must  not  be 
tormented  by  periodic  crises  or  clashes  that 
Invite  solution  by  political  pressure  or  po- 
litical expediency.  I  believe  firmly  in  the 
democratic  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  I  am  firmly  opposed  to  automatic  or 
general  use  of  compulsory  arbitration.  Yet 
I  believe  the  President  should  be  given  dis- 
cretionary authority  lo  use  compulsory  arbi- 
tration if  an  economic  conflict  reaches  the 
point  of  clearly  endangering  the  national 
welfare  and  if  all  honest  attempts  of  col- 
lective bargaMilng.  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion have  been  exhausted.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  help  to  avoid  the  kind  of  sur- 
render to  forces  of  inflation  that  marked  the 
long-delayed  settlement  of  the  steel  strike 
last  year.  This  settlement  carefully  post- 
poned until  after  next  election  day  the  cost 
of  Its  consequences — a  rise  in  steel  costs  of 
n:ore  than  tl  billion  annually.  For  this  the 
public  mu.si  pay  the  price. 

8.  I  believe  we  must  practice  at  home  tuch 
a  respect  for  law  and  equality  as  we  wish  to 
preach — and  serve — in  the  world  at  large. 
The  record  of  the  Republican  Party  on  civil 
rights  Is  a  very  creditable  one — certainly  on 
any  comparative  basis.  But  no  record  can 
rlaim  t.j  be  go'xi  I'liough  so  long  as  discrimi- 
nation, segregation,  and  disenfranchlsement 
persist  on  almost  massive  scale.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  called  for  respect  of  the 
basic  laws  .and  principles  of  our  Nation 
with  all  deliberate  speed.  The  deliberate- 
ness  must  not  be  sabotage.  The  time  has 
come  for  pro^^ress.  And  this  can  come  with 
the  summoning  of  cooperative  efforts  by  lead- 
ers In  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

For  Federal  school  aid 

9  I  believe  that,  for  a  nation  traditionally 
passionate  about  the  need  for  good  and 
general  education,  we  have  seemed  singu- 
larly slow  lo  assure — through  Federal  aid  to 
needy  areas — equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  This  can  be  done — without 
Interfering  with  local  control  of  education — 
by  Federal  aid  for  school  construction  and 
increased  Federal  scholarships.  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  done  little  or  nothing  in  this 
area,  the  fact  is  no  less  true  that  a  number 
of  Republican  leaders  have  managed,  one  way 
or  another,  to  Join  with  Democrats  to  block 
effective  action.  A  whole  generation  should 
not  be  asked  to  wait  much  longer.  Even  a 
hugely  prosperous  country  cannot  afford 
such  Investment  In  purely  partisan  maneu- 
vering— with  the  price  paid  in  citizenship. 

10.  I  believe  that  we  must  meet  the  grow- 
ing problem  of  medical  help  for  the  aged. 
The  formula  recently  proposed  by  the  ed- 
mlnistratlon.  while  admirable  In  purpose,  is 
basically  unsound  from  a  fiscal  viewpoint. 
I  is  bised  largely  on  a  concept  of  subsidy. 
It  would  be  both  costly  and  cumbersome  to 
administer.  We  have  a  long-established 
contributory  system  of  social  insurance.  Its 
soundness  is  proven.    We  should  build  on  it. 

These  arc  the  serious  matters  before  us. 

As  we  meet  and  weigh  them,  we  need 
realize  that  the  very  life  of  our  democratic 
system  requires  the  Republican  Party  to 
speak  and  to  argue  its  views  with  vigor — 
but  also  with  responsibility  and  reason.  I 
accordingly  deplore  any  voices  suggesting,  by 
Inference  or  Innuendo,  that  our  national 
unity  requires  any  stifling  of  debate. 

We  should  remember,  too,  that  one  vital 
sign  of  our  national  political  health  is  given 
not  only  by  full  debate  between  our  two 
parties,  but  also  by  open  debate  within  each 
of  our  political  parties.  Each  party  Itself 
serves  as  a  forum — preceding  the  greater 
forum  that  is  the  national  electorate.  Real 
party  unity  and  strength  can  be  based  only 
on    honest    debate.     And    in    the   watching 


eyes    of    the    people,    such    debate    will    be 
understood  as  a  sign  not  of  disunity  but  of 
vitality. 
All  these  specific  things  I  firmly  believe. 

IV 

This  is  not  Just  another  election  year. 

The  stakes  are  historically  high. 

The  occasional,  or  frequent,  trappings  of  a 
political  campaign  cannot  suffice  for  either 
party — the  resounding  platitudes,  the  hollow 
cliches,  the  eloquent  evasions,  the  slick 
slogans. 

The  time — I  do  repeat — calls  for  plain  talk. 

The  talk  must  be  of  specific  problems, 
specific  actions,  specific  purposes. 

A  century  ago.  in  the  shadow  of  civil  war, 
the  Republican  Party  proved  Itself  master 
of  the  challenge  it  met. 

It  must  prove  Itself  again — in  no  less  his- 
toric a  way. 

There  remain  less  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  Republican  Party  assembles  in  con- 
vention to  'set  its  course  and  to  choose  its 
leaders. 

This  time  must  be  spent  in  one  way:  In 
placing  the  facts  before  the  people  and  In 
summoning  the  people  to  the  great  endeav- 
ors that  these  facts  demand. 

This  is  the  way — the  only  way — a  living 
democracy  works. 

The   people — I   am   convinced — are    ready. 

The  question  remains:  Is  the  party 
ready? 

The  path  of  great  leadership  does  not  lie 
along  the  top  of  a  fence. 

It  climbs  heights. 

It  speaks  truths. 

The  people  want  and  need  one  thing  abovt 
.1!  others:  A  leadership  of  clear  purpose, 
candidly  proclaimed. 


NATIONAL  PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
man  who  is  the  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Corp.,  of  New  York,  and  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  is  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner. 
In  this  morning's  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  appears  the  contribution  of  Mr. 
Gardner  to  the  Life  magazine-New  York 
Times  debate  on  the  "national  purpose." 

The  very  excellent  statement  of  Mr. 
Gardner  states  in  part: 

Part  of  our  problem  is  how  to  stay  awake 
on  a  full  stomach. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Now.  we  don't  have  to  work  very  hard  to 

stay  alive,  and  a  free  j)eople  has  no  task- 
masters With  such  release  from  outward 
pressures,  free  men  may  make  the  fatal 
mistake  of  thinking  that  no  effort  is  re- 
quired of  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Free  men  must  be  quick  to  understand  the 
kinds  of  effort  required  to  keep  their  so- 
ciety vital  and  strong.  If  they  have  the 
wisdom  to  demand  much  of  themselves,  their 
society  will  flourish.  But  a  free  society  that 
refuses  to  exert  itself  will  not  last  long. 
And  freedom  won't  save  it. 

Mr.  John  Gardner  calls  attention  to 
the  apparent  lack  of  leadership,  particu- 
larly on  the  administrative  level  in  this 
country,  and  he  calls  attention  to  the 
lack  of  commitment.    He  says : 

Americans  have,  to  some  degree,  lost  the 
habit  of  asking  for  or  expecting  devoted 
action. 

He  properly  delineates  the  kind  of  ac- 
tion which  concerns  him.    He  says: 

If  you  believe  in  a  free  society,  be  worthy 
of  a  free  society.  You  dont  need  to  quit  your 
Job  and  eiu'oll  as  a  missionary  in  Africa  to 
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prove  your  dedication.     SUy  whexe  you  are 
and  do  a  better  )ob,  be  a  better  eltlaen.  live 

a  better  life.     Every  good  man  strengthens 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
contribution  by  Mr.  John  W.  Gardner  to 
the  debate  on  the  national  ptirpose  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcors. 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  9,  1960] 
National    Pvjlposx:    Oakdnib    Doct«in« — A 

Picture  or  American  Dedication  IicncsiLZD 

BT  "CrLT  o»  Easiness" 

(By  John  W.  Gardner) 

Critics  are  saying  that  we  have  lost  our 
devotion  to  American  ideals.  They  are  saying 
that  the  Individual  American  baa  lost  his 
faith,  his  discipline,  and  his  vitality.  They 
are  saying  that  he  Is  a  spoiled,  demanding, 
overfed  oaf  who  cares  for  nothing  but  his 
own  comfort  and  diversion. 

I  dont  beUeve  it. 

But  something  Is  wrong.  At  a  moment  in 
our  history  when  we  need  all  our  sense  of 
purpose  and  capacity  for  sustained  effort,  we 
seem  in  danger  of  losing  our  bearings,  of 
surrendering  to  a  "cult  of  easiness." 

Why?  Others  have  tried  to  explain  our 
failures  at  the  level  of  national  policy  and 
leadership.  Such  explanations  are  helpful. 
I  shall  explore  the  question  as  It  touches  the 
citizen. 

Our  national  problems  have  become  so 
complex  that  It  is  not  easy  for  the  indi- 
vidual to  see  what  he  can  do  about  them. 
The  tasks  facing  the  frontiersmen  may  have 
been  grim,  but  they  were  also  obvious. 
Each  man  knew  what  he  must  do.  But  what 
can  a  man  do  about  inflation,  about  Inter- 
national organization,  about  the  balance  of 
trade?  There  are  answers,  but  they  are  not 
self-evident. 

The  Individual  American,  busy  earning  a 
living,  rejiaperlng  the  dining  room,  getting 
the  children  off  to  school,  paying  the  bills, 
doesnt  hear  one  clear  call  to  action.  He 
hears  a  Jinnble  of  outcries  and  alarms,  of  fan- 
fares and  dirges,  of  Tolces  crying  "Hurry," 
and  voices  crying  "Walt."  Meanwhile,  he  has 
problems  of  his  own. 

irUST   BE    WORTBT    OT    STTXVITAI. 

The  men  who  foxmded  this  Nation  knew 
that  in  a  world  largely  hostile  to  the  Idea  of 
freedom,  a  free  society  would  have  to  prove 
that  it  Is  capable  of,  and  worthy  of,  survival. 
The  requirement  is  unchanged  today.  Free 
societies  must  prove  their  ability  to  make 
good  on  their  promises  and  to  keep  alive 
their  cherished  values.  And  they  must  prove 
their  vigor,  their  capacity  to  practice  the 
disciplined  virtues,  their  capacity  to  achieve 
excellence. 

The  free  society  Is  still  the  exceptional 
society,  and  the  world  is  still  full  of  people 
who  believe  that  men  need  masters.  The 
surviyal  ot  the  idea  for  which  this  Nation 
stands  is  not  inevitable.  It  may  survive  if 
enough  Americana  care  enough. 

It  would  be  easier  to  grasp  that  truth  if 
we  weren't  so  blessedly  comfortable.  Part 
of  our  problem  is  how  to  stay  awake  on  a  full 
stomach.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  most 
hiimans  have  had  to  work  hard  either  be- 
cause subsistence  demanded  it  or  because 
their  taskmastras  required  it. 

Now,  we  dont  have  to  work  very  hard  to 
stay  alive,  and  a  free  people  has  no  task- 
masters. With  such  release  from  outward 
pressures,  free  men  may  make  the  fatal  mis- 
take at  thinking  that  no  effort  Is  required  of 
them. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  our 
future.  Free  men  must  be  quick  to  under- 
stand the  kinds  of  effort  required  to  keep 
their  society  vital  and  strong.     If  they  have 
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SEES    LACK    or    LXAOKXSHir 

Obviously  we  Aaa't  agree  on  how  to  deal 
with  our  major  problems.  As  free  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  argue  that  question  right  to 
the  door  of  the  polling  booth. 

But  we  know  what  the  problems  are  and 
agree  on  our  more  Important  alms.  So  what 
is  lacking?  The  answer  is  simple:  We  lack 
leadership  on  the  part  of  our  leaders,  and 
commitment  on  the  part  of  every  American. 
I  want  to  talk  about  individual  commitment. 

Tlie  establishment  of  a  dvu-able  peace,  the 
strengthening  of  a  free  society,  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  traditions  on  which  freedom 
depends — these  cannot  be  achieved  by  aim- 
less or  listless  men.  All  our  wisdom,  all  our 
talent  and  vitally,  all  of  our  steadfastness 
win  be  needed.  Can  we  count  on  an  ample 
supply  of  dedicated  Americans? 

The  answer  must  be  conditional.  If.  as  a 
nation,  we  understand,  exjsect,  and  honor 
dedication,  the  supply  will  be  ample.  But  If 
we  assume  the  dedicated  men  are  exceedingly 
rare  and  probably  a  little  foolish,  the  supply 
will  be  low. 

It  Is  unfortunately  true  that  Americans 
have,  to  some  degree,  lost  the  habit  of  ask- 
ing for  or  expecting  devoted  action.  Long 
continued,  such  failure  to  expect  dedication 
can  have  only  one  outcome:  We  shall  eventu- 
ally lose  the  capacity  for  it. 

Of  course,  every  line  of  behavior  has  its 
pathology,  and  there  is  a  pathology  of  dedica- 
tion. People  sometimes  commit  themselves 
to  vicloxis  or  criminal  goals.  Or  their  com- 
mitment to  worthy  goals  becomes  so  fanatical 
that  they  destroy  as  much  as  they  create. 

And  there  Is  the  true  believer  who  sur- 
renders himself  to  a  mass  movement  or  to 
dogmatic  beliefs  In  order  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  freedom.  A  free  society  does 
not  invite  that  kind  ot  allegiance.  It  wants 
only  one  kind  of  devotion,  the  devotion  of 
free,  rational,  responsible  individuals. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  free  and  respon- 
sible individuals  are  proud  to  offer  such  de- 
votion if  given  the  opportunity.  People 
would  rather  work  hard  for  something  they 
believe  in  than  enjoy  a  pampered  idleness. 
They  would  rather  sacrifice  their  comfort 
for  an  honored  objective  than  pxirsue  endless 
diversions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  dedi- 
cation as  a  sacrifice.  Every  man  knows  that 
there  is  exhilaration  in  Intense  effort  applied 
toward  a  meaningful  end.  The  religious  pre- 
cept that  you  must  lose  yourself  to  find  your- 
self Is  not  less  true  at  the  secular  level.  N<-> 
one  who  has  observed  the  devoted  scientl.<'t 
In  his  laboratory  can  doubt  the  spiritual  re- 
wards of  such  work.  The  same  is  true  of 
anyone  who  is  working  toward  goals  that 
represent  the  highest  valiies  of  his  society. 

AN    ERBOR   or   THINKINQ 

We  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  that 
happiness  necessarily  Involves  ease,  diversion, 
tranquility — a  state  in  which  all  of  one's 
wishes  are  satisfied.  For  most  people,  hap- 
piness is  not  to  be  found  In  this  vegetative 
state,  but  In  striving  toward  meaningful 
goals. 

The  dedicated  person  has  not  achieved  all 
of  his  goals.  His  life  is  the  endless  pursuit 
of  goals,  some  of  them  unattainable.  He 
may  never  have  time  to  surround  himself 
with  luxuries.  He  may  often  be  tense,  wor- 
ried, fatigued.  He  has  little  of  the  leisure 
one  associates  with  the  storybook  concep- 
tion of  happiness. 

But  he  has  found  a  more  meaningful 
happlne.ss.  The  truth  is  that  happiness,  in 
the  sense  of  total  gratification,  is  not  a  state 
to  which  man  can  aspire.  It  is  for  the 
cows,  possibility  for  the  birds,  but  not  for 
us. 

We  want  meaning  in  our  lives.  When  we 
raise  our  sights,  strive  for  excellence,  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  highest  goals  of 
our  society,  we  are  enrolling  In  an  ancient 
and  meaningful  cause — the  age-long  strug- 
gle of  man  to  realize  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
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Man  reaching  toward  the  most  exalted 
goals  he  can  conceive,  man  striving  Im- 
patiently and  restlessly  for  excellence  has 
produced  great  religious  Insights,  created 
great  art,  penetrated  secrets  of  the  universe 
and  set  standards  of  conduct  which  give 
meaning  to  the  phrase  "the  dignity  of  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  man  without  stand- 
ards, man  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground  has 
proven  over  and  over.  In  every  scx^lety,  at 
every  period  in  history,  that  humar\s  can  be 
lower  than  the  beasts,  sunk  In  Ignoranoe. 
morally  and  ethically  blind,  living  a  life 
devoid  of  meaning. 

The  task  we  face  as  a  nation  of  keepiiiR 
our  Ideals  alive  Is  partly  a  question  of  leader- 
ship. Even  In  a  democracy,  leaders  must 
lead  If  our  citizens  are  to  recapture  a  .sense 
of  mission  with  res|>ect  to  the  purpopfs  we 
care  the  most  about,  our  leaders  must  have 
the  capacity  and  the  vision  to  ar;k  for  ;t. 

ATTENTIO.N    TO    VALl  ES 

It  Is  hard  to  expect  an  upsurge  nf  devcj'ioii 
to  the  cf^immon  pood  In  response  to  leader."; 
who  lack  the  moral  depth  to  understand 
such  devotion,  or  the  courage  to  evc)ke  it.  or 
the  stature  to  nxerit  the  response  which  fol- 
lows. One  of  the  great  tasks  of  ltader^nlp 
is  to  help  a  society  achieve  the  be.st  that,  is 
in  it. 

But  it  t.ikes  ninre  than  Icadcrj-liip  to  pre- 
serve the  Ideals  of  a  free  society.  The  values 
we  cherish  will  not  survive  without  the  C' in- 
stant attention  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  Ui- 
llke  the  great  pyramids,  the  moTiuinents  of 
the  spirit  will  not  stand  untcnded.  They 
must  be  nourished  in  each  generation  by  the 
allegiance  of  believing  men  and  women. 

The  fact  that  millions  have  died  violent 
deaths  defending  Individual  freedom  does 
not  insure  survival  of  that  principle  if  we 
cease  paying  our  tithes  of  devotion  Every 
free  man.  In  his  work  and  In  his  lamlly  life. 
in  his  public  behavior  and  in  the  secret 
places  of  his  heart,  should  see  himself  as  a 
builder  and  maintainer  of  the  Ideals  of  his 
society. 

Individual  Americans — drivers  and  editors, 
grocers  and  Senators,  beauty  operators  and 
ballplayers — can  contribute  to  the  ercatness 
and  strength  of  a  free  society,  or  thpy  can 
help  It  to  die. 

How  does  one  contribute  to  the  r:rcat.ness 
and  strength  of  a  free  society?  Tlint  Is  a 
question  to  which  there  are  many  true  an- 
swers.    One  answer  Is:  Pursue  excellence 

Those  who  are  most  devoted  to  a  demo- 
cratic society  must  be  precisely  the  ones 
who  insist  that  free  men  are  capable  of  the 
highest  standards  of  performance,  th;.t  a  free 
society  can  be  a  great  society  in  the  richest 
sense  of  that  phrase.  The  idea  for  which 
this  Nation  stands  will  not  survive  if  the 
highest  goal  free  men  can  set  themselves  is 
an  amiable  mediocrity  . 

At  the  simplest  level,  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence means  an  increased  concern  for  com- 
petence on  the  part  of  the  Individual.  Keep- 
ing a  free  society  free — and  vital  and 
strong  -is  no  Job  for  the  half  educated  and 
the  slovenly. 

In  a  society  of  free  men  competence  it  a 
primary  duty.  The  man  who  docs  his  Job 
well  tones  up  the  whole  scxiety.  And  the 
man  who  does  a  slovenly  job.  whether  he  is 
a  Janitor  or  a  Judge,  a  surgeon  or  u  tech- 
nician, lowers  the  tone  of  the  society. 

So  do  the  chiselers  of  high  aaid  low  de- 
gree, the  sleight-of-hand  artists  who  know 
how  to  gain  an  advantage  without  honest 
work.  They  are  tlie  regrettable  burdens  of 
a  free  society 

ASKS    HIGHEST    STANDARDS 

But  excellence  implies  more  than  com- 
petence. It  implies  a  striving  for  the  high- 
est standards  in  every  phase  of  life.  We 
need  individual  excellence  in  all  Its  forms, 
in  every  kind  of  creative  endeavor,  in  j>o- 
litlcal    life,    In    education,    in    industry — m 


short,  universally.  And,  not  least,  we  need 
excellence  In  standards  of  individual  con- 
duct. 

The  words  for  Americans  to  live  by  are 
these;  If  you  believe  in  a  free  society,  be 
worthy  of  a  free  society.  You  don't  need  to 
quit  your  Job  and  enroll  as  a  missionary  in 
Africa  to  prove  your  dedication.  Stay  where 
you  are  and  do  a  better  Job,  be  a  better 
citizen,  live  a  better  life.  Every  good  man 
strengthens  .society. 

In  this  day  of  sophisticated  Judgments  on 
man  and  society,  that  Is  a  notably  unfash- 
ionable thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  Men 
of  Integrity,  by  their  very  existence,  rekindle 
the  belief  that  as  a  people  we  can  live  above 
the  level  of  moral  squalor. 

We  need  that  belief,  for  a  cynical  com- 
munity Is  a  corrupt  community.  More  than 
any  other  form  of  government,  democracy 
requires  a  certain  optimi.sm  concerning  man- 
kind. Tlie  best  argument  for  democracy  is 
the  existence  of  men  who  justify  that  op- 
timism. 

It  follows  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
serve  democracy  Is  to  be  that  kind  of  man. 
When  you  see  such  men  and  women,  tip  your 
hat  and  bow.  The  future  of  our  clviliz.it:on 
IS  In  their  hands. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  MISSION:  TO 
MAKE  MIRACLE  OP  MODERN 
MEDICINE  AVAILABLE  TO  AGED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  great  miracles  of  our  time  is  the 
advance  of  modern  medicine.  Modern 
medicine  is  routing  disease  through 
wonder  drugs,  amazing  surgical  ad- 
vances, vast  improvement  in  hospital 
care.  This  is  one  of  the  great  glories  of 
our  time. 

And  yet  millions  of  our  p>eople  are 
largely  deiMived  of  these  benefits  and 
deprived  of  them  when  they  need  them 
the  most:  in  their  later  years — when  they 
can  expect  illness  but  when  their  income 
has  dwindled  to  a  level  far  too  low  to 
permit  them  to  afford  it. 

This  is  why  letteis  that  have  been 
pouring  in  on  all  of  us  urging  congres- 
sional action  on  this  problem  are  so 
deserving  of  a  ringing  congressional  re- 
.spon.se  in  a  strong  health-for-the-aged 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  of  this  kind  that  I  have 
received  from  a  constituent  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the   benefits  of   the   Forand  bill  for  retired 


workers  and  we  are  heartily  In  favor  o'  its 
passage. 

We  have  recently  had  an  illustration  of  the 
high  cost  of  illness  in  our  own  family.  My 
wife  had  major  surgery  in  December  1959. 
The  hospital  expenses,  stirgeon's  fees,  and  the 
cost  of  other  necessary  services  amounted  to 
nearly  $1,100. 

Luckily  for  us,  she  had  a  policy  In  the 
National  Retired  Teachers'  Association  which 
paid  nearly  half  of  her  bills.  We  had  to  pay 
the  remainder  from  our  modest  savings  as 
she  has  had  a  heart  condition  and  diat>etes 
for  years  which  prevented  her  from  obtaining 
a  policy  from  any  private  commercial  insur- 
ance company. 

Tlierefore,  to  help  other  retired  individuals 
and  retired  couples,  as  well  as  ourselves,  we 
are  asking  you  to  cast  your  vote  for  the 
Forand  bill. 

Very  truly  yours. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  O'MAHONEY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  sundry 
editorials  that  have  appeared  in  news- 
papers since  the  recent  occasion  of  our 
paying  tribute  to  Senator  O'Mahoney. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Green  River  Star.  May  26.  1960] 
Che  win'  the  Fat 

See  where  the  U.S.  Senate  held  an 
O'Mahonet  day  last  week  after  the  famous 
Senator  from  Wyoming  had  announced  his 
retirement — and  well  it  should.  Senator  Joe 
is  of  the  old  school,  a  type  of  hard  working 
statesman  who  is  about  a  thing  out  of  the 
past.  The  United  States  loses  a  stanch 
figure,  who  has  spent  more  than  a  quarter  ctf 
a  century  battling  for  that  which  he  believed 
best  for  country  and  State — best  of  all.  Joe 
is  personally  quite  a  guy.  I  have  missed  his 
visits  which  have  become  fewer  and  fewer 
as  his  health  and  that  of  his  wife  cut  down 
his  traveling,  but  I  will  always  remember 
that  it  was  Senator  Joe  who  told  us  out 
here  in  Green  River  that  we  should  tie  to 
the  futiu-e  of  possible  trona  development 
back  in  the  days  when  the  only  trona  was 
something  that  we  heard  had  been  found 
instead  of  gas  or  oil  in  a  hole  west  of  town. 
It  was  O'Mahonet  who  said  that  this 
might  spell  our  futiu-e  and  that  we  should 
look  to  it  as  a  permanent  thing,  rather  than 
worrying  about  securing  war  industries.  I 
think  I  might  have  correspondence  on  that 
subject  from  him  written  in  the  early 
1940's.  Senator  Joe  worked  with  us  in  all 
the  preliminary  work  on  the  Upper  Green 
River  B.-\£in — said  work  helped  lead  to  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  program  now 
under  way;  nor  will  I  ever  forget  that  when  I 
asked  for  an  appointment  with  Secretary  of 
Interior  Julius  Krug  and  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Reclamation  ICike  Strauss  at  Laramie  to 
discuss  the  upper  Colorado  River  stc«"y — I 
think  that  was  in  1946  and  when  they  said 
there  was  no  time  scheduled,  Joe  O'Mahoney 
took  a  hand  and  the  meeting  was  held  at 
breakfast  and  up  at  the  University  in 
Laramie. 

I  hurriedly  got  together  a  committee  from 
the  Green  River  Development  Company,  the 
public  corporation  leading  the  fight  for  the 
water  development  in  this  area.  As  we  got 
into  the  affair.  Krug  gave  us  more  and  more 
time,  until  at  last  he  asked  what  we  wanted 
and  I  told  him  that  we  had  to  have  the 
upper  Colorado  compact.  Joe  O'Mahonet 
had  fiown  out  with  him  and  Gov.  Les  Hunt 
was  taking  part.  As  a  result  Hunt  did  what 
no  other  upper  basin  Governor  would  do  at 
the  time — he  used  the  terms  of  the  Colorado 
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River  compact  to  call  for  a  meeting  of  the 
upper  Colorado  Blver  States  and  In  record 
time  the  compact  was  accomplished.  Now 
Flaming  Gorge  Is  being  built  and  Seedskadee 
held  up  only  for  determination  of  the  trona 
Industry  In  the  Seedskadee  area.  The  Sena- 
tor had  his  part  in  these  things  and  I  am 
writing  this  because  it  should  be  a  part  of 
western  Wyoming  history.  We  will  miss 
OTilAHONET's  power  in  the  Senate  for  he 
swung  heavy  and  well  for  our  Flaming  Gorge 
and  Seedskadee  appropriations  at  times 
when  they  seemed  unattainable  and  both 
parties  held  the  highest  regard  for  his  in- 
tegrity of  piirpose.  And  during  his  entire  life 
in  the  Senate  he  has  fought  the  battle  of  the 
"little  man."  Apparently,  too,  he  never  lost 
sight  of  the  needs  of  his  own  State. 

I  was  not  svirprised  when  O'Mahonet  de- 
cided not  to  run  again.  Remember,  he  had 
said  at  Cody,  during  a  Democrat  state  con- 
vention that  he  was  making  his  last  race  and 
gave  warning  that  the  Democrats  should 
look  elsewhere  in  the  future— the  Senator 
would  hardly  go  back  on  his  declarations,  but 
the  Democrats  are  finding  themselves  won- 
dering who  is  going  to  replace  O'Mahoney 
and  so  led  them  to  seek  the  Senator  to  again 
stand  for  election.  Now  it  is  an  open  race  for 
the  Bourbon  nomination. 


[Prom  the  Riverton  Ranger] 

MAjoarrr  Vote  Is  Not  Given,  or  Bovght, 
BUT  Earned 

Wyoming  voters,  and  Fremont  Countians 
especially,  are  an  Independent  unpredictable 
lot.  Fremont  County  has  always  been 
counted  among  the  predominantly  Republi- 
can counties.  But  county  voters  have  elected 
Democrats  to  the  courthouse,  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  have  helped  elect  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors and  Senators  for  years,  in  about  equ:xl 
numbers  with  Republicans. 

The  latest  nose  count  would  indicate  there 
are  at  least  a  couple  of  thousand  more  voters 
In  the  county  now  than  there  were  in 
1950.  Many  are  new  people  who  have  come 
to  the  county  with  the  new  Industries. 

The  Democrats  will  be  making  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  all  the  new  people,  many  of 
them  in  organized  labor,  are  In-the-bag  Dem- 
ocratic votes.  Nobody  likes  to  be  considered 
a  cinch.  And  something  as  precious  to  liberty 
as  a  person's  vote  is  not  going  to  be  given 
away,  or  bought.  Its  going  to  be  earned 
and  deserved  by  whichever  party  best  Il- 
lustrates what  the  individual  believes  is  best 
for  himself  and  for  his  country. 

Nor  can  Republicans  assume  ranchers, 
businessmen,  teachers,  carpenters,  or  ditch 
diggers  that  always  have  been  Republican 
will  vote  for  Republicans  regardless. 

There  is  new  vigor  in  both  parties.  Neith- 
er county  group  is  likely  to  let  outsiders  tell 
them  what  to  do.  Neither  dares  be  compla- 
cent about  the  1960  vote,  because  the  tally 
in  Wyoming's  third  largest  county  belongs  to 
no  political  group. 


shortly 
June 
of  his 
and  bi| : 
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cross 


Twenty-five  Years  Service  to  Equality 
State  About  Oveb 

Wyoming  joins  with  the  Nation  in  saluting 
the  quarter  century  of  service  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet  has  given  the  State 
and  Nation.  Senator  O'Mahonet  earned 
the  respect  of  his  Senate  colleagues  over  his 
long  period  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  O'Mahonet  started  his  career  as 
SenatcH-  in  1933  with  the  death  of  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrick.  He  served  continuously 
except  for  the  1962-54  period.  Senator 
O'Mahonet  went  into  the  Senate  along  with 
President  Roosevelt's  first  term. 

Although  the  men  belonged  to  the  same 
party,  O'Mahoney  sometimes  opposed  Roose- 
velt. Senator  O'Mahoney  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  constitutional  government.  One 
memorable  achievement  in  his  career,  and 
there  are  many  more,  was  his  help  in  fighting 
President  Roosevelt's  effort  to  pack  the 
Supreme  Court  with  men  more  favorable  to 
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New  D4al  programs  that  were  contrary  to  the 
U.S.  Ocnatltutlon. 
Senator  0"Mahonit  told  the  Ranger 
bef<»-e  he  siiffered  the  stroke  last 
t)iat  he  was  dedicating  the  remainder 
Lfe  to  fighting  big  labor,  big  business 
government,  to  make  sure  the  coun- 
bist  interests  were  not  damaged  in  the 
struggle  between  the  three  giants. 
Senator  O'Mahoney  built  a  reputation  as 
a  liberal.  But  he  preserved  in  the  process 
respect  of  more  conservative  people  since  he 
held  Eicred  the  constitutional  limitations. 
worke<i  ceaselessly  to  protect  the  checks  and 
balance  so  that  the  people's  interests  would 
not  be  hurt  through  complete  supremacy  of 
any  in'  erest. 

Wyoming  tips  its  hat  to  75-year-old  Sen- 
ator O  Mahoney  on  the  eve  of  hUs  retirement 
after  2  5  years  as  Senator  from  the  Equality 
State 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  an  lonor  and  pleasure,  although  one 
tingec  with  regret,  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Joseph  C. 
O'Mahoney,  who  has  announced  that  he 
will  rot  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate. 
As  a  riend  and  a  colleague  I  will  miss 
him  g  reatly.  I  know  the  American  peo- 
ple w  11  miss  his  firm,  informed  hand 
which  left  Its  mark  on  so  much  of  the 


economic  monopolies  and  protect 
business  in  our  Nation  is  perhap.s 


legislative    history    of    the    last    three 
decades. 

As  chairman  of  the  Temporary  Na- 
tional Economic  Committee.  Joe 
O'Mahoney  made  an  extraordinary  con- 
tribut  on  to  that  concern  which  was  to 
be  mo  5t  important  throughout  his  career 
of  piblic  service — an  expanding,  dy- 
namic American  economy  with  the  wid- 
est possible  participation  and  freedom. 

Foremost  in  Joe  ©"Mahoniy's  mind 
was  his  devotion  to  the  protection  of 
economic  freedom  against  concentra- 
tions 3f  economic  ipower.  His  leadership 
in  defeloping  effective  antitrust  laws  to 
fight 
small 
his  gijeatest  achievement. 

Joi  O'Mahoney  was  not  content  to 
rest  idth  the  gains  of  the  1930's  and 
early  1940's;  he  foresaw  that  as  the 
Unite  1  States  became  the  leader  of  the 
free  ^rorld  coalition  there  would  be  need 
for  bi  oader.  more  dynamic  economic  re- 
searc  i  and  planning  on  a  national  scale. 
To  th  s  end,  he  was  floor  manager  for  the 
Pull  Employment  Act,  which  accepted 
Federal  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  a  healthy  economy  and  established 
the  C  auncil  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
Presiaent  and  the  Joint  Economic  Com 
mitte?. 

Joi  O'Mahoney  took  economic  plan- 
ning )ut  of  the  background  shadows  and 
led  t  lis  Nation  to  recognize  it  as  the 
impo:  tant  tool  for  national  survival  and 
progress  that  it  is.  He  refused  to  leave 
the  e;onomic  good  of  the  whole  Nation 
to  th  s  or  that  special  interest  within 
the  ejonomy  but  insisted  that  it  be  the 
concern  of  policymakers  at  the  highest 
levels , 

Thi!  great  Wyoming  Senator's  interest 
in  economics  extended  to  a  vigorous  in- 
terest in  how  the  American  taxpayers' 
doUa:  s  were  being  spent — particularly 
for  c  efense  appropriations.  Here  Joe 
O'MAfiONEY  has  been  a  .stern  watchdosi 
for  the  American  people — watching  that 
defense  be  adequate,  but  that  there  be 
no  wiiste  and  no  profiteering  on  the  peo- 
ple's jtreat  financial  sacrifices. 


But  lest  our  good  friend  be  pictured  as 
solely  interested  In  economic  matters,  it 
is  good  to  recall  that  the  roots  he  put 
down  in  the  West  nourished  his  great 
devotion  to  protection  and  development 
of  America's  precious  natural  resources. 
He  has  realized  that  the  beauties  of  our 
natural  resources  are  an  irreplaceable 
part  of  our  national  wealth  and  great- 
ness. As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  he 
turned  his  talents  to  development  of 
water  and  mineral  re.source.s.  and  to  rec- 
lamation projects  which  in  serving  the 
development  of  the  We.'^t  served  the  en- 
tire country. 

Senator  Joe  was  a  new.spaperman  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  Senate  and  he  was 
then  as  now  everybody's  friend,  as  Asso- 
ciate Editor  Leverett  Chapin  of  the  Den- 
ver Post  recalled  in  comments  printed  in 
Labor  in  the  issue  dated  June  11. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  story  from  Labor  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 

Or  D  Newsman  Tells  Ai:out     Patron   Sai.si 
O'Mahoney 

Though  his  announced  retirement  from 
Congress  is  drawing  near.  Seiiatnr  Joseph  C 
O'Mahoney.  Democrat  of  Wyoming.  Is 
plugging  away  as  hard  as  he  ever  did  in  hl.s 
25  years  of  Senate  service.  For  example,  he 
l.s  presiding  over  committee  hearings  un 
whnlier  the  big  insurance  companies  should 
t^  brought  under  Federal  regulation,  to  stop 
eMi.s  which  have  developed  under  regulation 
by  State  government*  only.  O'Mahonby's 
outstanding  achievements  in  the  Senate  were 
recalled  the  other  day  in  a  Denver  Post 
article  written  by  that  pajjers  associate  edi- 
tor. Leverett  Chaplii. 

He  vent  on  to  recall  some  personal  mem- 
ories of  Joe.  whom  Chapin  knew  when  he 
was  a  newsboy  for  the  Boulder  (Colo  i  D.u.y 
Herald  and  O  Mahoney  was  its  news  ccj  •^.•. 

'Every     afternoon."    Chapin    recalKs. 
carrier    buys    would   gather    in   front    ol    !!:  • 
Herald   office.      There    were    about   20   ol    uj 
When   we  heard   the    decrepit   flatbed   prcs-s 
begin  to  rumble,  we  would  file  in,  past  Joe  s 
busy  typewriter,  to  the  reiir  of  the  bulldlnt 
There   we   would    take    turns    snatching    our 
allotted    number    of    copies    Irom    the    iio1j\ 
machine. 

"Joe  was  everybody's  friend  and  he  kept 
an  eye  on  everything.  He  had  the  ability  to 
l.iok  at  a  boy  and  know  when  he  was  hungry 
If  Joe  thought  supper  would  be  delayed 
because  the  paper  was  late  coming  off  the 
balky  old  press,  he  would  go   Into  action. 

"  Come  on  boys.'  he  would  say,  'I'll  get 
you  some  Fandwlches  '  Then  he  would  learl 
tlie  way  to  a  llitle  lunch  counter  rest.Turan* 
and  buy  each  of  us  a  big  5-cent  t.imale 
sand  wirh 

"Tho.se  wore  fe.siue  occ.isions."  old  Cc.l'j- 
rado  Newsman  Chapin  continued.  "Sagging 
spirits  would  rise  Nothing  I  have  eaten  In 
later  years  tasted  as  good  as  Joe's  freeloads 

"As  we  ato.  we  told  one  ancuher  th.it  the 
Herald  was  the  greatest  newspaper  In  the 
world,  and  Joe  O'Mahoney,  with  his  green 
ry?shade  at  a  Jaunty  angle  atop  his  head. 
was  our  patron  saint,  complete  with  halo." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  Senator  Joe  O'Mahonet  and  to 
see  hie  incisive  mind  and  warm  under- 
standing and  his  great  devotion  to  our 
Constitution  at  work  in  the  service  of  our 
Nation.  We  will  all  lose  a  dear  friend 
and  an  inspiring  leader  when  Senator 
Joe  retires. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  been  including  in 
the  Record  comments  and  provocative 
theses  bearing  upon  the  great  television 
industry  of  our  country.  I  should  like 
to  add  two  columns  this  morning,  one 
by  Lawrence  Laurent  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  issue  of  June  1, 
entitled  "Broadcasters  Cry  'Foul'  At 
FCC's  Monitor  Plan,"  and  the  second 
column  by  Roscoe  Drummond  entitlt-d 
"TV  In  Britain,"  which  app)eare<l  in  the 
Washington  Post,  issue  of  June  1.  1960. 
I  ask  that  those  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remark.s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From    the   Washington   Post.   Jui.e    1.    1060] 

Radio     and    Teieviskin:     BaniiKA.'iTEiis    Ci;v 

"Foul"  at  PCC's  Monitor  Plan 

(By  Lawrence  L.'iurent  i 

Any  doubts  about  the  broadcasting  In- 
dustry's aggressive  ability  to  look  out  for  It.s 
own  interests  should  t>e  dlbpclled  by  the 
Fwlfl  reaction  to  Federal  Comniunicatioi..s 
Commission  Chairman  Frederick  W  Fords 
plan  to  monitor  programs. 

What  Ford  propoeed,  in  siniplest  terms, 
wiis  to  check  programs  on  the  air  ftgaln.«;t 
promises  made  when  the  license  was  granted 
or  renewed.  Without  mls.slng  a  beat,  broad- 
casting partisans  thundered  Immediately 
against  anyone  checking  on  the  truthfulne.'^s 
of  prom  1. see. 

"Big  Brother"  shouted  one  "Gestapf> ' 
editorialized  another.  Olher  Treyz,  presi- 
dent of  ABC  television,  did  a  superb  Job 
of  refuting  an  argument  that  nobody  had 
iulvanced.  He  concluded:  "You  simply  can- 
not legislate  or  enforce  excellence  In  the 
creative  field   " 

I  Since  ABC- TV  fills  Its  schedule  mainly  on 
a  subcontracting  scheme  with  Warner  Bros. 
and  20th  Century-Fox,  this  conclusion  is 
quite  remarkable  It  presupposes  there  is 
something  "creative"  In  shootouts  at  sun- 
down and  it  presumes  "excellence"  in  the 
current  schedule  ) 

As  each  broadcaster  applies  for  a  license. 
he  set*  forth  his  good  Intentions  He  lists 
the  amount  of  time  he  Intends  to  give  to 
several  categories.  He  is  not,  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  required  to  give  any  time 
U)  public  service  programing;  nor  is  he 
forced  to  put  on  even  one  sust.TinIng  pro- 
gram. 

Former  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer  claimed 
that  70  percent  of  all  TV  channels  were 
granted  In  uncontested  (one  applicant  i 
cases.  This  means  if  the  applicant  met  the 
minimum  requirements  of  American  citizen- 
ship, financial  backing  and  character  then 
he  automatically  got  the  license.  Doerfer 
XKsed  to  compare  this  procedure  to  the  Okla- 
homa Land  Rush. 

Once  the  applicant  gets  his  license,  re- 
newal is  virtually  automatic  every  3  years 
Since  the  Communications  Act  was  passed 
in  1934,  no  station  has  ever  been  deprived 
of  Its  license. 

Until  establishment  of  the  new  Complaints 
and  Compliance  Division  today,  all  applica- 
tions for  renewal  (over  5,000)  were  processed 
by  six  person;  Unless  there  had  been  an 
avalanche  of  public  protests,  the  renewals 
were  given  only  a  glance  and  approval. 

No  sooner  had  Ford  announced  his  plan 
than  the  almost  automatic  charge  of  cen- 
sorship was  raised.  Unfortunately  for  the 
screamers,  "Censorship '  requires  "prior 
restraint."  Tlie  communications  lawyers, 
who  so  ably  represent  the  licensees,  must 
put  In  long  nights  to  make  an  argument  that 


checking  a  station's  performance  against 
that  station's  promises  is  "prior  restraint   " 

The  system  of  regulating  radio  and  tele- 
vision In  the  United  States  is  unlike  that  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  Is  an 
uneasy  alliance  between  practical  conunerclal 
considerations  and  the  idealistic  hope  for 
a  better  Informed  cltleenry.  The  Commu- 
nications Act.  Itself,  is  full  of  paradoxes  and 
contradictions. 

Mostly,  this  system  has  given  enormous 
benefits  and  no  responsible  student  of  mass 
communications  is  proposing  that  it  be 
abolished. 

The  American  ptiblic  has  Invested  an  es- 
timated $52  billion  in  television  equipment 
and  ser\lces.  It  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able, to  me.  that  the  FCC  have  a  handful 
of  men  to  hear  complaints  from  these  In- 
vert ors. 


T\'  IN  Britain    Worst  or  U  S    Fare  Resisttd 
1  By  Roscoe  Drummond  ) 

London. — British  commercial  television  is 
rc-si.stiiic   the  worst  of  American   TV   fare. 

It  Isn  t  easy.  There  are  quiz  shows,  gi\e- 
aways,  duuble-yuur-mwney,  and  a  high  per- 
ceiiUtge  of  wild  westerns. 

Many  of  the  independent  television  (ITV) 
l>rograrns  arc  plainly  patterned  after  popular 
IV  shows  in  Uie  United  States.  It  is  clear 
thai  the  American  influence  Is  considerable. 

But  from  a  fair  cross  section  of  viewing 
since  I  have  been  in  London  I  would  say 
that  there  is  a  larger  fare  of  first-rate  enter- 
tainment and  good  drama  on  both  ITV  and 
BBC  ( semi-government  noncomxnercial  sys- 
tem I  than  we  get  In  the  United  States.  The 
percentaKe  of  third-rate  programs  is  lower 
and  Britain  can't  touch  us  for  our  really  bad 
programs. 

It  isn't  that  the  British  public  taste  is 
radically  different  than  American  public 
t.tste.  For  one  thing,  there  are  far  fewer 
hours  of  commercial  television  time  in 
Britain — 60  hours  a  week  at  present.  There 
Ju.st  isn't  enouph  program  time  for  as  many 
bad  shows  as  we  have — no  breakfast  shows, 
no  morning  television  for  soap  operas;  virtu- 
ally no  lunchtime  viewing. 

There  are,  I  think,  several  reasons  why 
British  viewers  are  escaping  the  worst  of 
what  American  TV  perpetrates.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  rigged  quiz  shows  and  no  known 
payola.  Tlie  reasons  stem  In  large  part  from 
the  structure  of  British  television. 

1 .  There  Is  no  direct  commercial  sf>onsor- 
ship  of  programs. 

2.  Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  do 
not  produce  programs.  The  British  TV  sta- 
tions have  control  over  the  programs. 

3.  The  pressure  of  the  BBC,  a  noncommer- 
ciiil  public  service  supported  by  license 
money,  is  inevitably  on  the  side  of  better 
programs  and  offers  the  British  viewer  an 
alternative  to  commercial  television  at  all 
i:mes. 

Here  Is  how  commercial  TV  works  here: 

It  is  authorized  by  Parliament  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Independent  Television 
Authority,  a  public  corporation  with  powers 
somewhat  parallel  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  Washington.  The 
ITA  appoints  contractor  companies  to  pro- 
duce programs  for  the  eight  stations  now 
in  being.     Six  more  stations  are  in  prospect. 

In  place  of  direct  sponsorship  of  programs, 
as  In  the  United  States,  the  British  program 
contractor  sells  only  spot  commercials. 
Total  advertising  time  is  limited  usually  to 
6  minutes  an  hour,  occasionally  8  minutes. 
Contractors  also  get  advertising  revwiue 
frcMn  items  included  In  "advertising  maga- 
zines" lasting  about  20  minutes.  This  is  a 
group  of  commercials  integrat«d  into  a  story 
form  with  tied-in  continuity. 

This  spot-commercial  system  means  that, 
in  suitable  breaks,  commercials  for  different 
products  often  follow  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Apparently  British  advertisers 
sec  no  drawback  in  this  since  the  gross  In- 


come for  television  advertising  runs  to  abO'>it 
tl40  million  or  one-tenth  of  Britain's  ad- 
vertising dollar.  At  peak  viewing  hours  in 
London,  the  top  price  for  time  is  tS.SOO  per 
minute. 

British  commercial  television  is  an  Im- 
mense popular  and  financial  success.  It  is 
making  huge  profiU  for  the  principal  pro- 
ducing companies  and  for  2  years  in  a  row 
now  the  10  most-viewed  programs  have  been 
the  conunerclal  program.  The  BBC  hasn't 
had  a  look-in.  though  it  has  improved  Its 
audience  ratings  a  little  lately.  It  still  at- 
tracts only  34  i>ercent  of  the  British  viewing 
audience:  commercial  television  commands 
66  percent. 


THE  DEPRESSED  DOMESTIC  MINING 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
recent  western  Governors'  conference 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mr,  William  G. 
Maloney,  vice  chairman  of  the  Western 
Governors'  Mining  Advisory  Coimcil,  ad- 
dressed the  gixjup  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  the  probl«ns  which  threaten  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  mining  in- 
dustry in  this  Nation.  Mr.  Maloney, 
who  resides  in  Butte.  Mont.,  is  one  of 
the  best  versed  men  in  America  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  Nation  and 
the  role  that  metals  play  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

In  his  Seattle  address,  Mr.  Maloney 
pointed  out  that  both  Russia  and  Red 
China  are  devoting  tremendous  elTort 
in  the  development  of  their  mineral  po- 
tentials, and  then  drew  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  exists  a  great  need 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  the  adop- 
tion of  policies  that  will  assure  the  max- 
imum possible  utilization  of  this  Na- 
tion's and  the  Western  World's  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Maloney  s  remai'ks  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RciCAJtKS  BY  Bla.  W.  a.  Mai,oket,  Vick 
Chairman,  Western  Governors'  Mining 
Advisory  Council  at  the  Western  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  May  15-18,  1960, 
Olympic  Hotd.,  Seattlx,  Wash. 

Governors  of  the  Western  States,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  speaking  in  behal.'  of  your 
minerals  advisory  council,  I  wish  to  express 
our  sincere  thanks  and  appreciation  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  western 
Governors'  conference  to  review  the  ac- 
complishments resulting  from  your  excellent 
cooperation  and  to  bring  to  your  attention 
some  remaining  problem  areas  which  con- 
tinue to  threaten  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  western  mining  industry. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  repc«-t  that  the  resolu- 
tion on  mining  adopted  at  your  last  meetinp 
in  Sun  Valley  last  September  has  been  put 
to  effective  use  and  has  played  an  Important 
part  in  the  satisfactory  resolution  of  issues 
that  could  have  had  an  extremely  detri- 
mental effect  on  mining  operations  had  they 
been  otherwise  resolved. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  resolution 
approved  at  Sun  Valley  was  sent  by  your 
inlnerals  advisory  oo\UH;il  to  all  members 
of  the  congressional  delegations  of  the  13 
Western  States,  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
together  with  a  persoiuil  letter.  Further- 
more, it  was  commended  cr  formally  endorsed 
by  the  American  Mining  Congress  and  vir- 
tually every  State  mining  organization  in 
the  West,  as  well  as  a  number  of  tocal  and 
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regional  groups.  These  commendations  and 
endoraemente  were  also  made  known  to  the 
congreulonal  delegations,  to  the  western 
Oovemon.  and  to  the  appropriate  offlciala  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

These  efforts  have  not  been  unrewarded. 

With  reference  to  uranlvun,  you  will  recall, 
the  Sun  Valley  resolution  urged  that  no  ex- 
tension of  preeent  foreign  contracts  be  made 
and  that  the  Atomic  Energy  Ckwunlaslon  ex- 
pedite the  iBY)cefl8lng  of  domestic  contracts 
for  the  lS>6a-a6  period.  Since  that  action 
was  taken,  I  ana  pleased  to  rep<x-t,  the  ASC 
has  negotiated  "stretchouts"  of  the  Canadian 
contracts  which  eliminates  the  threat  of  ad- 
ditional pvuchases  of  Canadian  produced 
uranium.  Also,  there  has  been  substantial 
progress  made  In  the  renegotiation  of  domes- 
tic contracts  to  cover  the  19C2-66  period. 

The  resolution  also  was  used  effectively  in 
combating  a  threat  to  the  {X'lnclple  oi  deple- 
tion allowance  which  developed  over  efforts 
by  the  Internal  revenue  service  to  eliminate 
depletion  credit  fw  the  processing  of  ura- 
nium concentrates.  Had  this  effort  been  suc- 
cessful. It  TX>uld  have  established  a  precedent 
that  could  have  led  to  the  progressive  weak- 
ening at  depletion  as  applied  to  concentration 
of  all  metals  and  minerals. 

However,  there  are  other  problem  areas  in 
the  mining  field  In  which  progress,  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Sun  Valley  statement  has 
been  negligible  or  nil.  With  respect  to  many 
metals  and  minerals,  the  situation  Is  as  bad 
or  wOTse  than  it  was  last  September.  For 
example,  several  additional  mercury  mines 
have  closed  in  that  time  as  a  result  of  the 
softening  of  the  merciiry  price  to  the  lowest 
level  in  many  years.  So  far  in  1960,  only  one 
domestic  mercury  mine  has  been  able  to  show 
a  profit. 

The  only  primary  cobalt  producing  mine  in 
this  country  has  been  closed  down  and  its 
million  dollar  plant  has  been  sold  for  jimk. 
This  development  shovUd  be  cause  for  special 
concern  to  Government  ofllclals  because  the 
shutdown  of  this  operation  resulted  from  the 
Government's  refusal  to  renew  its  purchase 
contract  with  the  company  in  view  of  the 
substantial  supply  which  had  been  con- 
tracted from  a  large  mining  enterprlss  in 
Cuba.  Now  this  source  of  supply  has  been 
completely  cut  c^  by  the  antics  of  a  revolu- 
tionary leader  whose  anti-American  feelings 
are  well  known.  There  coxild  hardly  be  a 
better  demonstration  of  the  foolhardlness  at 
relying  solely  upon  foreign  sources  for  na- 
tional requirements  of   strategic  materials. 

As  cited  above,  there  have  been  a  few  fa- 
vorable developments  in  uranium,  but,  never- 
theless, the  fact  remains,  that  after  about 
10  years  of  intensive  development  of  domes- 
tic uranium  resoiuxes,  the  discoverer  of  a 
high-grade  deposit  today  cannot  find  a  mar- 
ket for  his  product. 

Western  fluorspar  resources,  although  sub- 
stantial and  of  relatively  good  quality,  can- 
not be  developed  because  of  the  continuing 
lack  of  a  market.  Nevertheless,  the  tariff 
commission  has  ref \ised  to  consider  proposals 
designed  to  aid  the  domestic  producer. 

As  to  ttmgsten,  antimony,  chrome,  and 
manganese,  there  has  been  absolutely  no  im- 
provement in  the  outlook  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers. The  one  columblum-tantalum  pco- 
ducer  who  saved  us  from  complete  depend- 
ence on  foreign  supplies  has  been  forced  to 
siispend  operations,  leaving  this  coimtry  100 
percent  at  the  mercy  of  overseas  supplies. 

Meanwhile,  western  coal  production  con- 
tiniies  to  fall  off  as  foreign  nations  erect 
higher  tariff  barriers  against  XJ3.  produc- 
tion. This  makes  It  more  imperative  than 
ever  that  governmental  coal  research  and  ex- 
perimental stations  In  the  West  be  retained, 
and  even  expanded  to  undertake  the  more 
extensive  studies  required  to  make  effective 
use  of  our  vast  western  coal  reserves. 

AHriing  to  ths  mining  Industries'  operat- 
ing problems  are  the  constant  pressxires  for 
Increaslxag  restrictions  on  use  of  the  public 
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where  most  of  the  remaining  mineral 
are    located.    Agitation    for    the 

of  more  and  more   acreage  for 

recreational  or  administrative  usee 
but  bandicap,  if  not  prevent  entirely 
time,  the  extensive  and  expensive  ex- 
work  necessary  to  find  and  develop 
vital   resources  wherever   they   occur, 
persistent  efforts  are  successful,  west- 
ic  land  States  must  be  satisfied  to 
in  a  permanent  status  as  colonies  of 
populous,  industrial  East,  as  they  will 
denied    the  development   which   derives 
the  Jobs,  revenues  and  taxes  which  ac- 

Judiclous  resource  utilization. 

to  lead  and  zinc,  the  principal  develop - 

during  the  past  year  relate  to  a  third 

Commission  Investigation  initiated  by 

.8.  Senate.     The  Senate  unanimously 

.  a  resolution  requesting  the  investl- 

on  the  premise  that  previous  meas- 

lad  failed  to  bring  relief.    The  resolu- 

;alled  for  a  report  giving  specific  flnd- 

ks  to  relief  measiires  needed  to  restore 

of  the  lead-zinc  mining  industry 

4ound  and  stable  basis. 

Commission  on  March   31,   1960,   re- 

fuUy  on  the  details  of  the  industry's 

ons,   but  four  of  the  Commissioners 

to  make  recommendations,  contend- 

ihat   the   Senate   lacked   authority   for 

a  request.    However,  two  of  the  Com- 

made    reconunendatlons   for    In- 

dutles. 

of  the  report  clearly  reveal  con  tin - 

of  "serious   injury"   to  the  Industry 

(ontlnulng  deterioration  of  Its  capacity 

production.     Excerpts   from   the  report 
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()peratlng     lead-zlnc    mines    decreased 
912  in  1952  to  290  In  1958. 
1  Imployment  in  mines  and  mills  dropped 
24,300  In  1952  to  9.700  in  1959. 
>roductlon  In  1959  shrank  to  82  percent 
lead  and  55  percent  of  the  zinc  as 
mriared  with  1952. 

Mc  St  of  these  critical  losses  have  occurred 
in  w<  stem  States. 

Lei  [Islatlon  has  been  introduced  including 
ror  two  different  levels  of  duty  increases 
:or  subsidy  prices  for  small  mine  pro- 
One    bill    proposes    a    4    cents    per 
pounjd  duty,  to  apply  only  when  metal  prices 
are  f^ed  below  reasonable  peril  point  levels. 
bill  advocates  a  lower  scale  of  du- 
as  recommended  to  the  two  minority 
Conunlssioners,  would  apply  continu- 
regardless  of  dcnaestlc  prices.  The  sub- 
sroposal  would  be  limited  to  small  pre- 
viotuly  active  mines  and  would  be  financed 
annual    appropriations.      It   Is   doubtful 
any  of  these  measures  will  be  passed  in 
short    time    remaining    for    legislative 


administration  continues  its  support 

quotas,  which  are  subject  to  review  by 

<  ommissloners  by  September  30  of  this 


to  the  much  discussed,  long  promised, 
national   minerals   policy,   there 
lieen  no  encouraging  progress  since  the 
of  World  War  II  brought  excessive  Im- 
of  minerals   and  metals.   Inflated   do- 
costs,  and  International  demands  for 
iccess  to  our  raw  materials  market, 
to  silver,  continuing  the  trend  of  1959, 
Trea8iu7  sales  still  compete  with  the 
mining  Industry  and  are  drastically  reduc- 
the    Inventory    available    for    coinage. 
,  demand  for  coin  is  at  an  all-time 
and  the  mint  program  of  the  Treasviry 
coosumlng  silver   this   year   at   the   rate 
to   three   times   the   domestic    p>ro- 
ductton  of  the  metal.     F^irthermore,   sliver 
exported  In  extraordinary  quantities 
in  effect,  has  the  Treaswry  contribut- 
world  market  supplies.    A  shortage  of 
for    coinage    is    Inevitable    and    the 
Treasury  has  aimounced  that  it  will  with- 
silver  certificates  from  circulation   to 
ihe  monetary  reserve  for  coinage.     The 
(ffect  is  to  place  an  additional  burden 
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on  gold,  for  the  silver  certlficat  «  thus  with- 
drawn must  be  replaced  by  notes  requiring 
a  reserve  of  gold  to  the  extent  of  26  percent 
of  their  face  value. 

As  to  gold,  the  United  SUtes  has  119  >  4 
billion  in  gold  reserve  against  which  there 
lie  $23  billion  in  foreign  claims  and  for 
which  we  have  giiaranteed  repayment  in 
gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  There  are  some  $33 
billion  of  our  currency  in  circulation  which 
Is  supposed  to  have  a  25-percent  gold  re- 
serve, but  which  obviously  has  none  if  we 
recognize  the  claims  we  have  guaranteed 
This  Impasse  has  been  generated  by  our  un- 
favorable trade  position  which  can  be  illus- 
trated  in   part  by   the   following   examples: 

1.  Our  Government  requires  that  gold  be 
turned  in  to  the  Treasury  with  payment 
at  935  per  ounce. 

2.  Our  Government  then  Issues  $140  la 
bank  notes  for  each  ounce  of  gold  turned 
in. 

3.  These  bank  notes  flow  abroad  through 
trade,  foreign  aid,  and  military  assistance. 

4.  For  these  9140  In  bank  notes,  foreign 
countries  can  claim  four  ounces  of  gold, 
whereas  only  one  has  been  turned  in  to  the 
Treasury.  We  have  guaranteed  them  that 
right 

There  Is  only  one  conclusion:  the  restric- 
tions on  gold  are  unjust,  inunoral  and  prej- 
udicial to  the  American  citizen  while  bene- 
volent to  foreigners. 

A  warning  was  sounded  the  other  day 
when  Soviet  currency  reform  was  an- 
nounced. There  was  a  hint  of  convertibility 
and  that  la  surely  the  next  step.  When  the 
ruble  is  made  fully  convertible  to  gold,  the 
economic  offensive  of  the  cold  war  will  be 
fully  launched.  The  objective  will  be  to 
attract  other  nations  so  that  they  will  call 
for  their  guaranteed  shares  of  TJJB.  gold, 
and  when  they  take  their  pieces  of  the 
gold  pie.  w«  will  be  left  with  complete 
collapse  of  our  monetary  system. 

There  is  only  one  solution  for  us  and  that 
is  production — production  of  the  silver  to 
supply  our  coinage  and  small  currency  needs. 
and  production  of  gold  to  restore  to  our 
larger  currency  a  solvency  it  does  not  now 
have.  We  cannot  produce  the  quantities 
required  at  the  low  prices  to  which  we  are 
restricted  and  we  cannot  compete  with  a 
government  which  artificially  restricts  our 
markets  by  selling  at  bargain  prices. 

This  review  should  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  problems  of  the  Western  min- 
ing industry  remain  a  serious  obstacle  to  full 
realization  of  the  economic  potential  of  the 
Western  States  which  you  represent.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  single  impediment  to  the 
full  development  of  this  potential  is  the 
continuing  lack  of  a  national  minerals  pol- 
icy— the  lack  of  an  overall  pattern  of  un- 
changing guidelines  and  regulations  which 
will  stimulate  the  capital  investment  and 
professional  Interest  which  are  essential  if 
the  maximum  beneflts  of  our  tremendous 
heritage  of  natm-al  resources  Is  to  be  uti- 
lized and  enjoyed. 

Russia  and  Red  China  are  both  devoting 
tremendous  effort  in  the  development  of 
their  mineral  potentials. 

Gentlemen,  Insofar  as  the  Western  States 
are  concerned,  this  is  a  problem  that  trans- 
cends the  confines  of  partisan  politics.  It 
is  a  mutual  area  of  economic  stagnation 
which  cries  for  closest  cooperation  to  assure 
that  the  West  will  continue  to  be  the  de- 
pendable resource  stockpile  of  the  Nation  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Your  continuing  Interest  in  and  under- 
standing of  the  basic  conflict  of  Interest  be- 
tween foreign  Imports  and  domestic  mineral 
production  is  the  Nation's  best  assurance  that 
an  equitable  and  reasonable  resolution  of  the 
issues  will  eventually  be  worked  out. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
unified  action  of  Western  Governors  can 
exert  a  profound  and  efBcacious  influence  in 
this  regard. 
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On  this  occasion,  we  suggest  that  you  reit- 
erate and  reaffirm  your  previous  decision  at 
Sun  Valley  to  encourage  and  stimulate  the 
adoption  of  policies  that  will  assure  the 
maximum  possible  utlllaation  of  western 
natural  resources.  Particularly,  because  of 
the  mounting  concern  over  the  stability  of 
our  Natlon'K  currency,  we  recommend  that 
you  reassert  In  strongest  po.sslble  terms  your 
earlier  conviction  that  the  present  threat  to 
thp  !>atlonal  monetary  system  can  best  be 
met  and  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  gov- 
ertiincntal  policies  that  will  provide  incen- 
tive for  Increased  domestic  production  of 
gold  and  silver. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  thanks  lor  this 
opfKjrtunlty  to  appear  before  you  in  behalf 
of  the  severely  depressed  domestic  mining 
Industry.  It  is  truly  a  sick  Industry  and 
needs  the  help  of  everyone  to  survive. 


ERADICATION  OP  BRUCELLOSIS  IN 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  press  statement  issued  to- 
day by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
announcing  that  New  Hampshire  is  the 
first  State  in  the  Nation  to  be  com- 
pletely free  of  brucellosis. 

The  eradication  of  this  devastating 
and  costly  livestock  disease  provides  a 
significant  step  forward  in  the  agri- 
cultural economy  of  my  State.  Addi- 
tionally, this  accomplislunent  removes 
the  hazard  of  undulant  fever,  which  is 
caused  in  humans  by  contact  wiih  in- 
fected animals. 

His  Excellency.  Gov.  Wesley  Powell; 
the  State  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
Perley  I.  Pitts;  and  the  State  veterina- 
rian. Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  leadership  in  achieving 
this  significant  milestone,  and  I  .share 
the  pride  which  they  and  all  citizens  of 
New  Hampshire  feel  at  this  moment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  HAMPSHnx  Dbclakeo  Potsr  Bbucellosis- 
Faxx  Stats 

New  Hampshire  Is  the  first  State  to  qualify 
as  a  brucellosis-free  area  in  the  national 
fight  against  this  costly  disease  of  livestock, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrlcultvu-e  repxjrts. 

Official  notification  that  the  Depcutment 
has  declared  New  Hampshire  brucellosis  free 
will  be  given  Governor  Wesley  Powell  by 
Charles  Flgy.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  erf 
Agriculture,  at  a  special  ceremony  at  Concord 
on  Tuesday.  June  14. 

The  State  was  certified  brucellosis  free  as 
of  April  25,  when  testing  of  the  entire  cattle 
population,  consisting  of  more  than  113,000 
animals  In  6,833  herds,  was  completed. 

Qualification  as  a  brucelloels-free  State 
Imposes  more  stringent  requirements  than 
the  "modlfled-certlfled  brucellosis  area"  sta- 
tus already  achieved  by  34  States.  For  the 
brucellosis- free  designation,  a  State  must 
have  tested  all  herds  within  18  months  of 
the  date  the  State  is  certified  and  all  herds 
in  which  brucellosis  is  found  must  he  re- 
tested  and  found  free  of  the  disease.  In 
addition,  brucellosis  must  not  be  known  to 
exist  in  any  other  species  of  domestic  animal. 

A  modlfied-certlfled  area  Is  one  in  which 
not  more  than  1  percent  of  the  cattle  nor 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  herds  are  affected 
with  brucellosis.  States  must  reach  this  goal 
before  they  are  permitted  to  request  certifi- 
cation as  brucellosls-free  areas. 

The  eradication  campaign,  conducted  co- 
operatively by  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  and  the  various  States,  has  reduced 


the  nationwide  infection  rate  by  more  than 
half  In  the  past  6  years. 

In  1934,  when  the  bruoellosis  eradication 
campaign  was  first  started,  49.1  percent  of 
all  herds  and  10.2  percent  of  all  cattle  in 
New  Hampshire  were  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  certification  of  the  State  as 
brucellosis  free  is  a  major  step  toward  eradi- 
cation of  the  disease  from  all  livestock  In 
the  United  States,  disease  control  officials 
emphasize. 

New  Hampshire  was  the  second  State  to 
achieve  the  modlfied-certlfled  brucellosis 
area  status,  reaching  that  goal  in  1949. 

The  New  Hampshire  campaign  is  being  led 
by  Perley  I.  Pitts,  State  commissioner  of 
agrlculttu-e:  Dr.  R.  W.  Smith,  State  veteri- 
narian; and  Dr  G.  W.  Breed,  Federal  vet- 
erinarian In  charge  of  disease  eradication. 

The  following  24  States,  In  addition  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  have  now 
achieved  modlfled-certlfied  brucellosis  area 
status:  Arizona,  Connecticut,  Delaware. 
Georgia.  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota.  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York. 
Nf)rth  Carolina.  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island.  Tennessee,  Utah.  Vermont,  Washing- 
ton, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  progress  reports  In  the  national  cam- 
paign show  that  to  date  1,930  counties  out 
of  the  total  of  3,152  in  the  United  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
achieved  modlfled-certlfled  brucellosis  area 
status. 

Brucellosis,  In  addition  to  being  one  of 
the  Nation's  Important  livestock  diseases,  is 
also  a  public  health  hazard  since  contact 
with  Infected  animals  or  animal  p»-oducts 
can  cause  undulant  fever  In  humans. 


DEATH    OF    KENNETH    WHITAKER. 
OF  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  death  of  Kenneth  Whitaker,  of  Chat- 
tanooga. TV  A  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
stalwart  champions.  As  coordinator  for 
public  power  construction  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga region,  as  a  member  of  the  Elec- 
tric Power  Board  of  Chattanooga,  and 
as  wartime  Deputy  Defense  Administra- 
tor for  Power  under  Secretary  of  Inter- 
ior Oscar  Chapman,  Mr.  Whitaker  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  hard  fight 
for  public  FKJwer. 

Mr.  Whitaker  devoted  his  entire  life  to 
serving  his  country  and  the  public  inter- 
est. He  served  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  World  War  I,  and  was  woimded  in 
France.  With  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n,  he  formed  the  6th  Infantry  Regi- 
ment of  the  Tennessee  State  Guard,  and 
was  its  commanding  officer  until  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Termessee  has  lost  a  great  and  true 
citizen.  The  Nation  has  lost  a  dedicated 
public  servant  suid  a  true  patriot. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  Times,  May  13,  1960] 
Ken  Whitakzr 

The  death  of  Ken  Whitaker  early  yester- 
day, which  we  sadly  note,  came  after  his  re- 
tirement In  September  of  1956  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  the  electric  power  board 
because  of  the  ill  health  against  which  he 
long  struggled. 

Of  a  distinguished  area  family,  he  was  a 
fighter  all  his  life,  whether  it  was  for  the 
Marine  Corjis.  Baylor.  Sewanee,  the  State 
GKiard.  as  Deputy  Defense  Administrator  for 


Power    (1951),   or  lor    the   Tennessee   Valley 
Authority. 

He  was  a  warhorse  for  the  TVA,  Its  estab- 
lishment and  preservation.  He  was  in  where 
the  fighting  was  thickest.  With  shrewd  as- 
surance he  pressed  many  a  battle  out  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  government  men  and 
contemporary  affairs. 

He  was  keenly  Interested  In  all  phases  of 
today's  life.  He  communicated  that  Inter- 
est to  this  newspaper  frequently,  and  his 
views  were  always  carefully  thought  out. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  such  [>ersons,  there 
were  those  who  violently  disagreed  with  him. 
But  they  respected  his  ability. 

He  gave  long  service  to  public  administra- 
tion in  the  valley.  In  the  region,  and  na- 
tionally. For  this  he  was  Justly  praised. 
And  he  will  be  missed. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  10,  THE  SELF- 
EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
press  release  by  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  showing  the  amendments  adopted 
to  the  bill  H.R.  10,  the  Self-Employed 
Individuals  Retirement  Act.  Accom- 
panying this  release  is  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Treasury's 
alternative  to  H.R.  10,  which  will  be  help- 
ful in  understanding  these  technical  pro- 
visions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a^  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  adopted  the 
Treasury  alternative  (principal  provisions  of 
which  are  described  in  the  attached)  to  H  R. 
10  with  the  following  modifications: 

1.  Five-year  coverage  requirement  (Item 
1 )  :  Plans  covering  either  a  self-employed 
individual  or  corporate  owner  with  a  more 
than  10  percent  interest  in  the  business  may 
not  exclude  employees  for  more  than  3  years. 
This  change  would  be  effective  immediately 
for  such  new  plans,  but  would  not  affect 
existing  corporate  owner-manager  plans 
until  January  1,  1964. 

2.  Earned  Income  (item  2) :  Agreed  to  de- 
fine earned  income,  in  situations  where  both 
personal  services  and  capital  are  material 
income-producing  factors,  to  be  30  percent 
but  not  less  than  $3,500,  of  income  earned 
from  the  trade  or  business. 

3.  Owner-employee    (item  8) :   No  change. 

4.  Special  rules  (item  4)  :  (a)  through  (e) 
no  change;  (f)  neither  existing  nor  newly 
established  corporate  i»Y>flt-sharlng  plans 
would  be  affected  by  the  inunedlate  vesting 
requirement  until  January  1,  1964;  (g)  and 
(h)  no  change. 

5.  Limitations  on  deductions  (item  5)  :  To 
cover  themselves  tmder  quallfled  retirement 
plans,  self-employed  Individuals  woiild  have 
to  cover  their  employees,  if  any,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  The  deductible  con- 
tributions under  a  qualified  plan  for  a  self- 
employed  individual,  or  corporate  owner- 
employee,  owning  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  business  could  am.ount  to  10  percent  of 
earned  income  or  $2,500  whichever  Is  less. 
If  the  result  is  more  favorable,  a  self-em- 
ployed individtial  could,  as  tmder  the  Treas- 
ury plan,  deduct  for  himself  up  to  half  the 
amount  of  his  vested  contribution  for  his 
employees.  A  corporation  may  contribute 
for  owner-manager  (a)  as  much  as  It  con- 
tributes for  its  other  employees  or  (b) 
amounts  for  owner -employee  stifflcient  to  fi- 
nance pensions  amounting  to  20  percent  «f 
average  salary  for  10  years.  Self-employed 
and  new  owner-manager  plans  would  be 
subject  to  these  new  limitations  on  January 
1,  1961,  but  existing  corporate  owner  plans 
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would  not  be  subject  to  them  tuitll  January 
1.  1964.  Owner-employees  of  subchapter  S 
corporationa  (small  corporations  which  may 
elect  to  be  treated  as  partnerships  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes)  and  associations 
taxable  as  corporations  would  have  the  same 
limitations  as  self-employed  persons  except 
that  plans  already  established  by  such  or- 
ganizations would  not  be  limited  by  the  bill 
until  January  1,  1964. 

Vesting  reqxilrements  (item  5) :  The  r^ 
quirements  of  the  Treasury  plan  providing 
for  nonforfeitable  benefits  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployees of  the  self-employed  and  corpora- 
tions with  a  more  than  10-percent  owner 
were  adopted  with  the  following  modifica- 
tions: (a)  The  vesting  requirements  would 
not  apply  to  existing  corporate  plans  for  3 
years,  that  Is.  until  January  1,  1964:  (b> 
new  corporate  plans  established  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill  covering  a  more 
than  10-percent  owner  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  vesting  requirements  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964;  (c)  new  plans  of  Subchapter 
S  corporations  (small  corporations  which 
may  elect  to  be  treated  for  Federal  Income 
tax  purpoBes  as  partnerships)  and  asso- 
ciations taxable  as  corporations  would  be 
subject  to  the  vesting  requirements  imme- 
diately if  a  more  than  10-percent  owner 
participates  in  the  plan.  A  corporation 
using  the  1  for  1  limit  for  owner-employees 
after  1963  would  have  to  apply  it  with  re- 
spect to  vested  contributions  with  respect 
to  other  employees;  and  a  corporation  with 
a  more  than  SO-percent  owner  would  then 
have  to  provide  vested  rights  for  employees 
if  it  is  to  provide  up  to  20  percent  of  aver- 
age salary  as  a  benefit  for  such  owner- 
employee. 

6.  Nondeductible  contributions   (item  6>  : 
No  change. 

7.  Excess  contributions  (item  7)  :  No 
change. 

8.  Premature  distribution  (item  8):  No 
change. 

9.  Loans  (item  9)  :  No  change. 

10.  Capital  gains  (item  10) :  No  change. 

11.  Bond  purchase  plan  (item  11):  No 
change. 

12.  Prohibited  transactions  (item  12) : 
Agreed  to  apply  the  prohibited  transactlcnia 
rules  contaiiied  in  the  Treasury  substitute 
only  to  plans  covering  owners  of  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  business.  The  prohibited 
transactions  rules  of  present  law  would 
apply  to  other  plans. 

13.  Other  special  treatment  (item  13): 
No  change. 

14.  Effective  date  (item  14)  :  With  respect 
to  existing  corporate  plans,  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  have  a  3 -year  period 
in  which  to  conform  to  the  new  require- 
ments. As  to  them,  the  bill  would  become 
effective  January  1,  1964. 

15.  The  bill  will  be  amended  to  make  it 
clear  that  corporations  subject  to  State 
banlcing  laws  are  included  in  the  definition 
of  "bonks"  In  the  bill.  The  bin  will  prob- 
ably be  reported  on  Friday,  June  17,  1960. 
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PaiNciPAi.   Provisions   or  thk  Tkeasxtbt 
Alteenativx  to  H.R.  10 

1.  Inclusion  of  self-employed  in  qualified 
plans:  Self-employed  individuals  would  be 
allowed  to  be  covered  by  qvialifled  pension, 
annuity  and  profit-sharing  plans.  To  get 
coverage  for  themselves  they  would  have  to 
establish  nondiscriminatory  plans  for  their 
employees,  if  any.  As  xuider  present  law, 
such  plans  oould  exclude  employees  who 
have  worked  for  any  period  of  less  than  5 
years  and  temporary  and  seasonal  employees. 
A  nondiscriminatory  plan  could  cover  only 
salaried  employees,  or  under  appropriate 
circumstancee,  cover  only  certain  depart- 
ments or  operations  of  a  business. 

2.  Earned  income:  A  self-employed  indi- 
vidual could  be  covered  \inder  a  plan  only 
In  years  In  which  he  has  Income  from  per- 
sonal services,  and  the  deductions  would  be 
baaed    on    earned    Income.     Where    Income 
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the  death   of   a   self-employed   or 

owner-employee  his  interest  mu.st 

distributed  within  5  years  or  vised 

that    period    to    purchase    an    Im- 

annuity. 

self-employed  or  corporate  owner- 

(or  a  group  of  such  owners)   who 

two  or  more  businesses   would   be 

coverage  under  the  plan  only  If 

nondiscrimination   with  respect   to 

so  controlled, 
bank    must    be    the    trustee    of    a 
plan  covering  self-employed  or  cor- 
owner- employees   if    the   plan    Is   es- 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

sharing     plans     covering     self- 

or  corporate  owner-employees  must 

immediate    vested    rights    for    all 

employees  and  have  a  definite  for- 

determlnlng  contributions. 

^lans  covering  self-employed  or  cor- 

owner- employees    would   not   be   al- 

take  credit  for  social  security  bene- 

e  to  employees  for  purposes  of  the 
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are  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the 
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:>x;tors   and  ministers   who  are   not 
by  social  seciirlty  would  not  be  al- 
io provide  higher  contributions  and 
for  themselves  than  for  their  em- 
under  the  private  plan  on  the  ground 
are  not  covered  by  social  security. 
Dejductlble   contributions   on  behalf   of 
oyed  or  corporate  owner-employees : 
1  rould  be  limited  to  the  higher  of — 
■  >n    percent    at    earned    Income,    or 
whichever  is  less.     However,   if  any 
-employee  owns  more  than  a  50- 
interest  in  the  business,  to  take  this 
he  would  have  to  give   all   covered 
immediate  vested  rights. 
]  lis  share  of  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
the  deductible  contributions  vested 
^ployees  under  the  plan. 
iimployed   and   corporate    owner-em- 
would  not  be  permitted  to  increase 
deductible  contributions  on   their   own 
merely  because  they  are  covered  as 
(mployees  In  two  or  more  businesses, 
above   limitations   are   applied   on   a 
year  basis  without  carryovers. 
Nondeductible       contributions :       Self - 
or  corporate  owner-employees  who 
covered   employees   would    not    be 
to    make   nondeductible    contribu- 
Those  with  covered  employees  would 
allowed  to  make  nondeductible  contribu- 


tions at  the  same  rate  as  covered  employees 
but  not  more  than  10  percent  of  earned  In- 
come or  $2,600,  whichever  is  less. 

7.  Excess  contributions:  Where  there  is  a 
contritmtion  in  excess  of  the  permitted 
amount  no  penalty  would  be  imposed  if  the 
excess  contribution  with  the  Income  thereon 
IS  returned  within  6  months  after  notice. 
In  any  case  excess  contributions  made  will- 
fully would  be  subject  to  substantial 
peniiltles 

8.  Premature  distribution-  Distributions 
to  self-eir.ployrd  or  corporate  owner-em- 
ployees cannot  be  made  without  penalty  be- 
fore the  individual  reaches  age  694.  unless 
he  Is  t<jtally  or  permanently  disabled  c*  un- 
less the  distribution  Is  entitled  to  capital 
^aius  treatment  under  exl.'«tlng  law.  If  ear- 
lier distributions  urt  made,  the  tax  gen- 
erally cannot  be  leas  than  110  percent  of 
the  tax  which  would  have  been  due  had  the 
amount  been  distributed  pro  rata  over  5 
yenrs  In  addition,  where  there  Is  a  prema- 
ture distribution  the  owner-employee  would 
rut  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  a  plan  on 
liis  own  behalf  for  5  years. 

9  Loans:  Loans  on  Insurance  or  annuity 
policies  are  treated  as  distributions  for  all 
purposes. 

10  Capital  gains:  All  covered  employees. 
Including  corporate  owner -employees,  would 
continue  to  receive  capital  gains  treatment 
on  certain  lump-sxim  distributions  from 
qualified  f)enslon  plans.  Self-employed  In- 
dividuals would  not  receive  capital  gair^s 
treatment  on  such  proceeds  but  instead 
would  receive  a  type  of  averaging.  Total  dls- 
tributioni  on  behalf  of  a  self-employed  In- 
dividual distributed  alter  he  has  attained 
iige  59  4  or  because  of  permanent  disability 
or  death  would  be  taxed  by  computing  the 
tiix  on  one -fifth  of  the  araotmt  and  multi- 
plying by  5. 

11.  Bond  purchase  plan:  The  bill  would 
fx»rmlt  the  emplo\-er  to  establish  a  qualified 
plan  by  the  purchase  for  himself  and  his 
employees  of  a  new  type  of  Government 
bond  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  trust. 
The  amounts  used  to  purchase  such  bonds 
would  be  deductible  within  the  pension  plan 
limitations.  In  no  case  would  the  procee<!s 
of  the  bonds  be  given  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. The  employee  would  not  be  taxed 
until  the  bond  Is  redeemed,  and  the  bond 
could  not  be  redeemed  until  the  employee 
attains  age  59 'i  or  is  disabled  or  dies.  The 
bonds  would  not  be  eligible  for  the  estate- 
tax  exemption  If  purchased  directly  under 
a  bond  purchase  plan;  however,  where  such 
bonds  are  purchased  by  a  qualified  trust 
they  would  be  eligible  for  the  estate-tax 
exemption  on  the  same  basis  as  other  assets 
distributed  by  the  trust. 

12.  Prohibited  transactions:  Plans  cover- 
ing self-employed  or  corporate  owner-em- 
ployees would  be  subject  to  stricter  pro- 
hibited transaction  rules  than  other  pen- 
sion plans. 

13.  Other  special  treatment:  Unlike  H.R. 
10,  this  bill  allows  the  tax  credit  ft*  retire- 
ment Income  to  self-employed  Individuals. 
Self-employed  Individuals  would  not  be 
eligible  for  the  estate  and  gift-tax  exemp- 
tion, the  $5,0(X)  death-benefit  exclusion,  and 
the  $100  a  week  sick-pay  exclusion.  Cor- 
porate owner-employees  would  be  eligible 
for  these  tax  benefits. 

14.  Effective  date:  The  bill  is  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1960.  except  that  existing  ccnporate  plans 
will  be  given  two  additional  years  in  which 
to  conform  to  the  new  requirements. 


HOME,  SWEET  HOME 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  day  before  the  battle 
which  gave  Quebec  Into  the  power  of  the 
English  Instead  of  the  French,  General 
Wolfe,  after  reading  Gray's  Elegy  Writ- 


ten In  a  Country  Churchyard,  said.  "I 
would  rather  have  written  that  poem 
than  take  Quebec."  He  took  Quebec 
but  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  the 
same  day,  saying.  "I  die  happy." 

If  it  would  have  been  an  honor  to 
be  the  author  of  Grays  Elegy,  it  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  be  the  author  of 
Home,  Sweet  Home,  that  most  popu- 
lar of  the  songs  that  touch  the  human 
heart  everywhere.  The  name  of  John 
Howard  Payne,  its  author,  is  honored 
by  all.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
on  June  9,  1791,  169  years  ago  today, 
but  he  spent  most  of  his  boyhood  in 
Easthampton,  Long  Island,  in  a  house 
which  still  stands  and  the  memory  of 
which  was  doubtless  the  inspiration  of 
his  poem.  He  was  a  handsome  and 
gifted  youth  who  very  early  desired  to 
go  on  the  stage. 

When  he  was  only  13.  his  literai-y 
talent  was  discovered  by  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Past,  who  sent 
him  to  Union  College.  Before  gradua- 
tion, to  help  suppKjrt  his  family.  Payne 
went  upon  the  stage,  and  for  a  few  years 
achieved  brilliant  success  as  an  actor 
in  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. He  later  turned  to  adapting  and 
translating  plays  and  also  to  producing 
original  plays.  In  Paris,  he  produced  an 
opera  entitled  "Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan." 
and  for  his  homesick  heroine  composed 
his  famous  song.  He  himself  was  then 
a  wanderer,  homesick  and  homeless,  and 
the  words  express  his  feelings  of  long- 
ing— the  longing  of  all  exiles  for  what 
is  dearest  and  most  familiar. 

The  music  was  adapted  from  an  old 
air  by  Heni-y  Bishop.  In  1  year,  100,000 
copies  were  sold.  In  1832  the  author  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  soon 
after,  through  the  help  of  friends,  was 
appointed  U.S.  consul  at  Tunis,  Africa, 
where  in  1852  he  died  and  was  buried — 
far  from  his  home. 

Thirty  years  later  the  poets  body  was 
brought  from  Africa  to  Washington. 
D.C.,  where  the  President,  his  Cabinet 
and  a  company  of  soldiers  did  honor  to 
him  as  his  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in 
Oak  Hill  Cemetery.  His  song,  almost 
all  that  he  is  remembered  by,  lives  on 
and  as  long  as  the  words  "mother"  and 
"home"  remain,  lonely  hearts  will  sing: 

Mid  pleasures  tuid   palaces  though  we  may 

roam. 
Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like 

home; 
A  charm  from  the  sky  aeems  to  hallow  us 

there. 
Which,  seek  through  the  world.  Is  ne'er  met 

with  elsewhere. 
Home,  home,  sweet,  sweet,  home! 
There's  no  place  like  home!  There's  no  place 

like  home. 


MISS  BOBBY  PORSTER  NAMED 
NATIONAL  PRESS  WOMAN  OP 
1959 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  been  notified  that  a  young 
newswoman  from  my  State,  Miss  Bobby 
Porster.  a  reporter  for  the  Arkansas 
Dwnocrat.  has  been  named  National 
Press  Woman  of  1959  by  the  National 
Pederation  of  Press  Women. 

I  know  Miss  Porster  personally,  have 
followed   her   work    for    a   number    of 


years,  and  know  of  Its  quality.  Miss 
Porster  is  a  diligent  worker,  who  po6- 
sesses  a  keen,  analytical  mind.  She  has, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "a  noee  for  news", 
and,  more  important,  the  ability  to  re- 
port the  news  thoroughly  and  accu- 
rately. I  am  pleased  that  the  National 
Pederation  of  Press  Women  has  ^ven  her 
this  recognition.  The  award  is  not  only 
an  honor  for  Miss  Porster,  but  for  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  and  the  people  of 
Arkansas. 


MEDICAL  INSURANCE  POR 
RETIRED  PERSONS 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  taken  great  pride  in  our 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  all  of  our 
people.  It  is  an  ironic  commentary  on 
our  times  that  the  senior  citizens — ^many 
of  whom  in  years  gone  by  vigorously 
championed  the  causes  of  the  under- 
privileged— are  themselves  in  need  of 
icadcrship  to  work  in  their  behalf. 

Last  month  I  introduced  the  retired 
persons  medical  insurance  bill — S.  3503 — 
designed  to  provide  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  all  retired  persons,  to  be 
financed  primarily  through  the  social 
security  mechanism.  The  wholehearted 
support  of  my  colleagues  has  been  most 
encouraging;  23  now  are  cosponsoring 
this  legislation. 

Also  encouraging  is  the  unqualified  en- 
dorsement given  this  legislation  by  many 
medical  and  public  health  specialists  over 
the  country. 

The  people  who  will  benefit  from  the 
seiTices.  and  who  will  also  be  the  ones  to 
pay  for  them — the  men  and  women  in 
the  labor  force — have  voiced  their  desire 
for  this  prepayment  plan. 

Business  has  recognized  the  soundness 
of  this  approach.  In  strongly  worded 
editorials.  Life  and  Business  Week  maga- 
zines have  recently  stated  their  approval 
of  the  use  of  the  social  insurance  system 
for  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 

Individual  leaders  in  the  business 
world  have  come  to  the  fore  in  urging 
passage  of  such  legislation.  I  have  just 
received  a  clipping  of  an  article  contain- 
ing a  comprehensive  study  of  the  over- 
all problem  of  health  needs  of  the  aged 
plus  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  legis- 
lative measures  now  before  Congress. 
The  article  was  written  by  Joseph  C. 
Buckley,  who  is  not  only  a  recognized 
figure  in  the  business  world — serving  as 
account  executive  in  an  outstanding  ad- 
vertising firm — but  he  Is  also  a  well- 
known  authority  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly.  His  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments in  the  latter  field  are  impressive: 
He  is  a  member  and  former  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Serv- 
ices for  the  Elderly,  author  of  "Retire- 
ment Handbocrfc,"  and  is  currently  a 
member  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  National  Advisory  Committee 
and  its  Committee  on  Technical  Plan- 
ning for  State  Organizations. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Buckley  points  out 
that  the  administration's  plan  would  cost 
Connecticut  approximately  $10  million 
a  year.  It  is  doubtful,  he  says,  whether 
Connecticut  could  continue  to  meet  its 
other  obligations  in  such  fields  as  edu- 
cation, mental  health,  public  welfare 
payments  to  others  than  the  aged,  high- 


ways, and  80  forth,  without  imposing  new 
forms  of  revenue  such  as  a  State  income 
tax. 

According  to  Mr.  Buckley,  use  of  the 
social  security  system  for  a  medical  in- 
surance program  for  the  aged  is  not 
only  fiscally  sound,  but  has  the  added 
advantage  of  "keeping  people  from  feel- 
ing they  are  beggars  living  off  society's 
handouts." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  ex- 
erpts  from  Mr.  Buckley's  article,  "So- 
cial Security  System  Provides  Best  Meth- 
od of  Administering  Health  Insurance  to 
the  Aged."  which  appeared  in  the  Bridge- 
port (Conn.)  Sunday  Post  on  June  5, 
1960,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post, 
June  5.  1960] 

Social  SBCuarrr  System  PaovmEs  Best 
Method  or  Adicinisteumg  Health  Insub- 
ANCB  TO  Aged 

(By  Joseph  C.  Buckley) 

A  criisade  for  a  system  of  medical  cost  in- 
surance loT  old  people  is  on  the  march  in 
this  country. 

Jumping  into  the  parade,  in  addition  to 
senior  citizens  and  their  families,  are  poli- 
ticians from  both  the  major  parties,  labor 
unions,  social  scientists  In  pirivate  and  Gov- 
ernment services.  Whatever  Congress  does 
at  this  session,  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  wUl 
be  a  major  one  during  the  November  na- 
tional elections. 

There  Is  nothing  synthetic  or  phony  about 
the  problem  of  ^tter  health  care  for  the 
aged.  This  Is  a  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem. The  question  Is  what  kind  of  aid  for 
what  kind  of  health  care  shall  they  get  "J 
All  this  is  brought  about  because  with  ad- 
vancing age  comes  a  decline  in  health  and 
physical  capacity  and  Inevitably  special 
health  problems.  This  often  results  In  an 
Increased  burden  of  disability  and  depend- 
ency as  well  as  the  need  for  more  than  the 
usual  number  of  medical  services,  personal 
and  nursing  care,  hospital  services,  drugs 
and  special  appliances,  research  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  efficiency  of  health  services. 

THERE   .\RE  210,000   IN   STATE 

Medical  progress  Itself  Is  largely  resp>on- 
slble  for  Increasing  the  number  of  senior 
citizens  in  this  country  from  3  million  in 
1900  to  approximately  16  million  in  1960. 
In  Connecticut  alone  there  are  now  210,000 
men  and  women  aged  6S  and  over.  They 
represent  more  than  13  percent  of  the  State's 
registered  voters.  Having  reached  the  age  of 
65  they  can  expect  to  live  more  than  a  dozen 
years;  one  In  four  will  live  20  or  more  years. 

Too  many  old  persons  and  their  families 
are  directly  affected  and  millions  more  will 
be  affected  In  the  years  to  come  that  the 
problem  can  be  swept  under  the  rug  or 
brushed  aside.  There  is  no  point  in  pretend- 
ing a  critical  problem  in  this  area  does  not 
exist.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  ap- 
praise the  objective  and  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  subject  as  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  deserving  old  folks 
and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Connecticut  is  deeply  involved  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  and  aging.  A  statewide  con- 
ference in  preparation  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  is  planned  for  June  14 
in  Hartford.  Connecticut  is  to  send  24  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  to  be  conducted  in  Washington,  Janu- 
ary ^16,  1961.  The  point  of  view  and  the 
]x>sltlon  taken  by  Connecticut  on  how  to 
solve  the  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
wlU  be  an  Important  contribution  in  helping 
the  White  House  Conference  to  deal  with 
the  hazards  of  old  age. 
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▼akbtt  or  pulKS  carriers 

One  plan  after  another  la  tittcming  «p  la 
Congress  for  some  kind  of  medical  Insuraaoa 
for  old  people.  The  best  known  ptea  la  the 
Porand  Mil.  Senators  McNamaba.  KxMKBrr. 
and  HincFiiiiXT  bare  each  Introdticed  health 
bills  of  their  own.  The  Ktsenhower  adminis- 
tration has  come  up  with  an  admlntotratlon 
plan  sulMnltted  by  Secretary  Arthur  8.  Fletn- 
mlng.  of  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare.  A  group  of  eight  Republican 
Senators  are  sponsoring  the  Javlta  bllL  A 
compromise  plan  Is  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  In  Congress. 

Of  these  seven  major  plans  aimed  at  assist- 
ing the  elderly  to  meet  the  coets  of  Illness, 
five  call  tcx  financing  the  program  under  the 
social  security  system  approach,  while  the 
other  two  plans  call  for  voluntary  health 
Insiirance  outside  social  security  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  individual  States. 
•  •  •  •  • 

OTHER    COUNTSIKS    HAVZ    PL.\NS 

Many  other  countries  already  have  in  op- 
eration what  Congress  is  now  considering — 
how  to  provide  medical  care  for  persons  65 
years  old  or  older.  Belgium,  for  example, 
offered  voluntary  old-age  Insurance  an- 
nuities as  far  back  as  100  years  ago.  and 
now  pays  up  to  70  percent  of  medical  bills 
for  the  aged. 

Thirty- three  foreign  countries  provide  this 
type  of  Insurance  either  through  social 
security  systems  or  other  means.  Rfty-six 
countries  abroad  have  some  type  of  old-age 
benefit  or  pension  system.  Some  cover  th'eir 
senior  citizens  uztder  sickness  Insurance 
without  contributions  by  the  beneficiaries, 
others  require  contributions.  In  four  coun- 
tries old-age  pensioners  are  permitted  to 
Insure  themselves  on  a  voluntary  basis  under 
the  public  program  throiigh  contributions. 
The  costs  of  providing  medical  benefits  for 
the  aged  and  the  methods  of  making  thenn 
available  differ  from  country  to  country. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major  Indus- 
trial country  in  the  world  without  some  form 
of  national  medical  Insurance  for  Its  elderly 
citizens. 

couu)  niccn  incoicx  tax 

Administrating  medical  care  programs  on 
a  State-by-state  basis  would  call  for  each 
State  setting  up  practically  duplicate  or- 
ganizational and  administrative  {vocedurea 
similar  to  the  Social  Security  system.  This 
would  be  costly  and  cinnbersome.  Checking 
the  Incomes  of  beneficiaries  to  prove  eligi- 
bility at  the  start  of  the  plan  and  changes 
In  Income  status  In  the  future  In  Itself  Th( 
would  be  a  complex  operation.  times 

In  Connecticut,  for  Instance  the  cost  of  a  persof 
health  Insixrance  plan  for  the  aged  along 
the  lines  proposed  by  the  administration 
plan  would  amount  to  ap{»-ozlmately  $20 
million  a  year.  A  rough  estimate  of  Con- 
necticut's half-share  would  be  around  $10 
million  a  year. 

The  specific  Issue  of  Connecticut  financ- 
ing health  Insurance  care  f<»  the  aged  by 
matching  funds  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  Immediately  raise  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  State  could  do  this 
each  year  without  raising  taxes.  It  la  doubt- 
ful Connecticut  could  continue  to  meet  Its 
other  obligations  In  such  fields  as  education, 
mental  health,  public  health,  public  welfare 
payments  to  others  than  the  aged,  highways, 
and  so  fca^h.  without  Imposing  new  forms 
of  revenue,  such  as  a  State  Income  tax. 

MT7ST   PASS    SPECIAL    LZGISLATION 

It  would  b«  dUBcult  fcr  the  "voluntary" 
Federal-State  programs  to  meet  the  test  of  a 
nationwide  coverage  for  the  aged.  Each  of 
the  50  States  must  pass  legislation  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  State  to  take  on  the  pro- 
gram. This  would  take  a  long  time  to  ac- 
complish. Furthermore,  the  50  Individual 
State  govemmenta  must  negotiate  with  the 
Insurance  companies  to  work  oat  a  program  If 
acceptable  to  the  State  and  the  Insurance     famll  r 


A  State,  of  course,  could  elect  to 
own  Insurance  carrier. 

have  widely  different  medical  facill- 

;apabilltle8  and  standards.    These  dlf- 

would  have  to  be  reconciled  to  meet 

set   by  the   Secretary  of  Health, 

,  and  Welfare. 

States  have  various  lengths  of  resl- 

requlrements   for   eligibility  for   aid 

their    own    old-age    assistance    pro- 

These  same  requirements  would  un- 

apply  to  State  medical  Insurance 

for  the  aged.    A  retired  person  moving 

ijesldence    from    one    State    to    another 

have  to  wait  several  years  before  be- 

ellglble  to  participate  in  a  particular 

B  health-for-the-aged  care  program. 

are  merits  for  Including  health  in- 

for  the  aged  within  the  framework 

well-established   social   sectirity  sys- 

It  would  be  easier  to  administer.    The 

security  system   Is  already  operating 

nationwide   basis,   doing   an   excellent 

Economical  Job  of  distributing  monthly 

checks     to     13.3     million     people. 

oldsters. 
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TOO     COSTLT     rOR     AGED 

Me^llcal  costs  have  gone  up  46  percent  In 

10  years.    The  general  cost  of  living 

same   period   has   risen   23    percent, 

half  as  much   as  the  cost  of  medical 


^mlprlvate  room  in  a  typical  city  hos- 

costs  $20  or  more  a  day.     A  bed  In  a 

ward  costs  $17-$19  a  day.    Add  doctor 

the  cost  of  nurses  and  drugs  and  a 

Illness  can   easily   cost   $1,000   to 

and  more  In  a  single  year.     Medical 

for    treating   a   stroke,   malignancy   or 

—the  more  common  major  afflictions 

aged — can    easily    run    as    high    as 
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to     Dr.     John     D.     Portcrfteld. 

Surgeon  General,  UJS.  Public  Health 

,  out  of  the  10  million  persons  In  the 

who  have  heart  disease,  4  million  are 

older.    At  any  given  time,  some  750.000 

have  cancer  and  most  of  these  are 

who  are  over  66.     Almost  3  million 

have  diabetes  and  the  elderly  have 

than  their  proportionate  share.     This 

true  '^f  the  5  million  who  suffer  from 

and  the  6  million  who  are  afflicted 

rheumatic    disorders.      Each    of 

diseases    brings    with    It    high    coets 

and    hospitalization    and     for 


n  edlcal 
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average  old  person  has  two  to  three 

as  much  chronic   illness  as  a   young 

;  has  less  than  half  as  much  Income  as 

families;  spends  twice  as  much  on 

care;  uses  up  a  much  larger  propor- 

the  family  budget  for  cost  of  Illness. 

,  Illness  when  It  strikes  old  people  Is 

more  severe  than  for  other  age  groups 

longer. 

four  percent  of  the  aged  have  an- 

Incomes  of  $0  to  $1,000,  11  percent  have 

of  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  only  15  per- 

liave  incomes  of  $2,000  and  more.    It  is 

the  t3rplcal  older  unemployed  family 

;  lo  position  to  pay  current  medical  bills 

add  up  to  more  than  the  total  Income 

a  family  for  the  year.    For  the  a«fed. 

can  be  a  staggering  financial  burden. 

convalescent  nursing  home  care   at 

$15  a  day  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  a 

old  person.    The  average  age  of  nurs- 

patlents  is  80,  and  the  average  stay 

urslng  home  is  2  years.     At  $10  a  day 

figure  for  proprietary  nursing  homes! , 

cost  the  average  old  person  $7,300 

average    80-year-old    simply    does    not 

this  kind  of  cash  equity  for  long-term 

home  care,  even  if  he  were  to  mort- 

ikU  his  personxil  resources. 

CAUSES    PAMILT    CONIXICTS 

Kther  members   of   a   three-generation 
have  to  come  up  with  the  funds  to 


home 


maintain  a  mother  or  grandparent  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  as  well  as  provide  education  for 
its  younger  members,  severe  conflicts  arise 
within  the  family  unit.  A  college  education 
could  be  provided  for  one  child  for  what  It 
costs  to  provide  minimum  proprietary  nurs- 
ing home  care  for  a  patient  for  1  year. 

It  is  also  of  Interest  to  note,  according 
to  one  study,  "one  out  of  every  six  persons 
65  years  and  older  pa]rs  over  $600  In  medical 
bills  annually." 

In  another  study  made  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, older  persons  were  asked  how  they 
would  pay  fur  a  $500  bill  for  sickness,  if  they 
were  not  covered  by  health  or  hospital  In- 
surance. Data  from  the  study  Indicates  that 
20  percent  of  all  unemployed  older  people 
would  have  no  financial  resources  from  which 
they  could  draw  upon  to  meet  such  ex- 
penses, without  the  possibility  of  public  aid 
or  free  care.  Nine  percent  said  personal 
savings  was  the  only  asset  they  had,  to  co\er 
all  or  part  of  the  expense.  Twelve  percent 
owned  a  home  or  real  estate  as  their  only 
as.iet.  One  percent  said  they  mould  have  to 
call  upon  their  children  or  relatives  for  help 
In  paying  the  bill.  Slightly  more  than  4 
percent  reported  the  cash  value  of  their  life 
insurance  as  their  remaining  asset. 

Dr.  Sam  Oertman.  director  of  University 
of  Miami's  geriatrics  division,  was  reported 
in  a  Time  magazine  article  to  say:  "An  aged 
person  usually  can  pay  for  his  first  illness 
out  of  his  savings.  On  the  second  Illness  he 
mortgages  his  home.  After  the  third  he  goes 
on  the  county." 

PACT    OP    UfSTTEANCZ 

As  for  private  health  Insurance  about  4S 
percent  of  all  the  aged  (including  employed 
aged)  arc  now  covered  by  some  form  of  health 
Insurance  Birt  more  impwrtant  than  the 
number  of  over  66  persons  who  have  limited 
or  comprehensive  medical  Instiranoe  cover- 
age is  the  63  million  who  have  none  at  all. 
Only  20  percent  of  the  aged  with  Incomes 
below  $1^00  a  year  carry  any  hospital  In- 
stirance  and  two-thirds  of  these  have  in- 
dividual Insurance  policies  with  token  bene- 
fits. 

Premium  costs  vary  widely  depending  up- 
on In  which  part  of  the  country  the  older 
person  lives  and  the  amount  of  the  benefits 
provided.  Many  of  the  private  health  In- 
surance policies  cost  more  than  the  aged 
can  afford,  pay  little,  do  not  cover  certain 
illnesses,  can  be  canceled  at  any  time. 

Costs  of  voluntary  private  health  Insur- 
ance continue  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  10  per- 
cent a  year.  It  costs  about  $15  a  month  for 
the  average  retiree  to  cover  himyself  and  his 
wife  for  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  type  of 
Insurance.  For  most  senior  citizens  who  are 
employed  and  who  depend  on  old-age  bene- 
fits this  is  an   impossible  price  tag. 

FEW    LOW-COST   CHANCES 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  many  com- 
mercial Insurance  policies  Is  that  because 
a  large  proportion  of  the  elderly  are  not 
employed  they  cannot  be  enrolled  In  low- 
cost   groups  through   an   employer. 

Reports  show  the  cost  to  private  Insurance 
companies  of  selling  policies  to  Individuals 
and  of  administering  payments  to  benefi- 
ciaries are  high.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
for  every  dollar  paid  as  premiums  for  indi- 
vidual policies,  50  cents  on  the  average  Is 
eaten  up  In  costs  and  profits.  In  other 
words,  half  of  what  aged  persons  would  pay 
lor  themselves  would  not  return  one  cent's 
worth  of  health  care. 

OPERATING  SYSTEM   COSTLY 

Even  under  the  proposed  administration's 
Medicare'  program  where  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  together  would  pay  half 
of  the  Individual's  premium  up  to  $60,  half 
of  what  the  taxpayers  would  pay  for  these 
policies  would  t)e  eaten  up  In  administrative 
and  operaUng  coets  and  proflu. 
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According  to  the  Health  Insurance  Coun- 
cil there  are  1,266  companies  In  the  United 
states  selling  health  Insurance.  ThMr  poli- 
cies vary  from  token  benefits  of  little  pro- 
tective value  up  to  expensive  comprehensive 
coverage.  Most  of  these  companies  also  offer 
variable  "experience  rates"  to  lns\ired  groups 
which  siphon  off  the  preferred  risks — the 
younger  age  group  with  a  lower  Incidence  to 
illness.  This  means  higher  costs  for  those 
groups  which  include  older  employees  and 
lower  rates  If  older  employees  are  excluded. 
The  result  Is  a  ccxnplicated  rate  and  benefit 
structure  to  earmark  sufficient  reserves  dur- 
ing the  wage-earnings  years  of  the  employed 
which  are  needed  to  meet  their  poet -retire- 
ment benefits. 

In  contrast  the  social  security  system 
mechanism  provides  a  simple  method  of  col- 
lecting the  required  funds  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  employment,  which  are  ear- 
marked as  reserves  and  for  spreading  the 
risks  of  higher  medical  costs  in  later  life. 
The  social  security  system  also  reduces  the 
cost  of  soliciting  enrollment  by  Individuals 
and  of  administration  payments  to  individ- 
uals so  that  the  final  ptollcy  can  be  Insured 
at  a  lower  cost. 

OPPOSITTON    TO    HEALTH    PLANS 

The  American  Medical  Association,  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  UB.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, Insurance  companies,  drug  com- 
panies, and  others  oppose  the  type  of  medi- 
cal legislation  sponsored  by  Congress  In  the 
hope  or  killing  or  delaying  the  program. 

AMA  is  fearful  that  the  Foeand  and  Mc- 
Namaea  type  of  health  Insurance  bills  would 
put  health  care  of  the  aged  under  Govern- 
ment supervision.  It  Is  more  concerned 
about  protecting  private  professional  prac- 
tice. In  this  connection,  it  \b  of  interest  to 
note  that  the  largest  single  component  of 
spending  for  health  today  is  for  the  services 
of  ph.;Sicians,  followed  by  spending  for  hos- 
pitals, for  drugs  and  medications,  and  for 
other  medical  goods  and  services. 

■OCXALIEXD    MEDICINE    CUCHX 

The  cry  "socialized  medicine"  is  a  bogyman 
applied  to  health  aid  for  the  aged.  This 
time-worn  cliche  is  easy  to  dispel.  Under 
a'  the  proposed  plans  before  Congress 
neither  hospitals  nor  physicians  and  sur- 
geons taking  care  of  beneficiaries  would 
come  under  Government  control. 

To  condemn  the  proposed  medical  aid  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  on  the  basis  that  they 
are  "socialistic"  Is  not  In  accord  with  current 
accepted  programs  that  depend  upon  general 
taxation  for  their  operation.  If  the  proposed 
medical  aid  programs  are  "socialistic"  then 
so  are  the  programs  of  public  school  educa- 
tion, public  health,  police,  and  fire  depart- 
ments, to  name  but  a  few.  These  services 
also  represent  communal  efforts  financed 
through  taxation. 

Opponents  stress  the  point  that  the  Forand 
and  McNamara  approach  constitutes  cMnpul- 
sory  medical  Insurance  for  some  58  million 
workers  In  the  fcx-m  of  higher  taxes.  The 
only  "compulsion"  involved  is  on  paying 
slightly  increased  adoillonal  social  security 
taxes.  This  amounts  to  $12  a  year  for  em- 
ployers and  $12  a  year  for  employees,  less 
than  60  cents  a  week  for  both  employer  and 
employee,  for  health  Insurance  benefits  to  be 
received  in  the  retirement  years.  As  a  mat- 
tor  of  fact,  the  administration's  bill  carries 
the  same  kind  at  "compulsion."  All  taxpay- 
ers. Including  those  not  given  protection  un- 
der the  administration  plan,  would  contrib- 
ute l>y  the  payment  of  $600  million  a  year 
from  the  general  Treasury  funds,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  share  of  the  subsidy  paid 
to  States  for  operating  the  program.  In  ad- 
dition, the  taxpayers  In  the  individual  States 
would  match  the  Federal  Government's  oon- 
trlbutk»is. 
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STATES   don't    MEET    NEED 

The  states  have  not  attempted  to  meet  the 
need,  nor  does  It  seem  likely  they  will  do  so 
unless  a  Federal  subsidy  is  provided. 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  the  unemployed 
aged  are  high-cost,  high-risk,  low-lnoome 
prospects  when  it  comes  to  private  Insurance 
plans.  The  cost  of  their  health  needs  can 
be  provided  only  by  themselves  when  they 
are  younger  and  employed  or  by  younger 
groups  still  working.  The  beet  way  Is  to 
spread  the  risks  and  costs  widely.  This  can 
be  done  through  the  Social  Security  system 
to  which  both  employees  and  employers  con- 
tribute regularly  over  the  period  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's working  life.  The  Social  Security 
system  approach  also  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  people  from  feeling  they  are  beggars 
living  off  society's  handouts. 

In  calling  for  legislative  action.  Senator 
Pat  McNamara,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging,  said,  "We  have  waited  and  temporized 
and  postponed  decisions  too  long.  The 
health  needs  of  our  senior  citizens  deserve 
prompt  consideration — and  positive  action." 


MARITIME  DAY,  1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever the  subject  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  comes  before  the  Senate 
we  are  almost  certain  to  hear  the  pure 
undlstilled  Baltimore  accent  of  Mary- 
land's senior  Senator — John  Marshall 
Butler.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Free  State  has  fought  long,  hard 
and,  most  important,  successfully  for 
the  maritime  industry  and  the  mer- 
chant marine.  Indeed,  there  are  those 
of  us  in  this  body  who  are  perhaps  a 
little  bit  Jealous  that  the  Senator  has 
enjoyed  so  much  success  In  his  field 
while  others  have  tasted  some  defeat. 

May  22  was  Maritime  Day,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  did  not  disappoint  his  many 
friends  by  failing  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  favorite  subject  In  his  weekly 
newsletter,  "Congressional  Viewpoint." 
As  he  so  wisely  warns  in  that  epistle, 
"National  survival  in  this  crucial  age 
will  in  very  great  measure  depend  upon 
our  ability  to  carry  our  own  trade,  com- 
merce and  military  materiel  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  and  to  import  for  our  own 
use  strategic  and  growing  stockpile 
requirements." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  the  newsletter  of  Maryland's 
senior  Senator,  entitled  "Maritime  Day, 
I960.' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congkessional  Viewpoint 

(By  John  Maeshall  Butlee,  VS.  Senator. 

Maryland) 

MAEITIME   DAT,    19S0 

Washington,  May  SO,  1980. — One  hundred 
and  forty-one  years  ago  the  first  Atlantic 
crossing  by  an  American-flag  steamship  was 
made  by  the  Savannah.  To  commemorate 
that  crossing,  which  emphasized  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  major  naval 
and  maritime  power,  the  Congress  In  1933 
established  May  22  as  National  Maritime  Day. 

However,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
U.S.  merchant  shipping,  proclaimed  this  time 
each  year,  are  falling  far  short  at  the  desired 
target.  For  the  lack  of  energetic  attention, 
the  American  merchant  marine  is  being  per- 
mitted to  decline.  American-flag  vessels 
today  are  transporting  less  than  15  percent 


of  the  total  exports  and  less  than  9  percent 
of  the  total  inbound  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Also,  recent  reports  by 
various  governmental  agencies  have  con- 
firmed serious  qualitative  and  quantitative 
deficiencies  in  our  merchant  fleet. 

National  survival  In  this  crucial  age  will 
In  very  great  measure  depend  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  ctuxy  our  own  trade,  commerce,  and 
military  materiel  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
and  to  Import  for  our  own  use  strategic  and 
growing  stockpile  requirements.  Ships-ln- 
being  are  required  as  never  before.  But  in 
the  pest  2  years,  the  Federal  budget  has  made 
available  less  than  $150  million  annually  for 
the  construction  of  new  merchant  ships.  By 
contrast,  the  Air  Force  is  spending  $72  million 
this  year  for  operating  and  instruction 
manuals. 

For  $150  million,  only  14  ships  can  be  built. 
Soon,  however,  at  least  300  overage  or  obso- 
lete vessels  must  be  repaired  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3  billion,  and  unless  an  Immediate 
and  continuing  program  of  ship  construction 
Is  instituted,  we  will  one  day  be  faced  with 
another  costly  and  gigantic  crash  program 
such  as  was  necessary  in  World  War  II. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  value  of  an  orderly 
shipbuilding  program  or  the  cost  of  a  crash 
program  can  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  United  States  built 
more  than  64  million  deadweight  tons  of 
merchant  ships  at  a  cost  of  $12^  billion.  If 
the  construction  had  been  done  before  that 
war  on  an  annual,  orderly  basis,  the  cost  for 
a  40-mllllon-de€Mlweight-ton  fleet  would 
have  been  $4  billion.  And  think  what  a  con- 
tribution it  would  have  been  to  the  employ- 
ment situation  In  that  period  of  national 
and  human  distress.  If,  Instead  of  make- 
work  projects,  leaf  raking,  portrait  painting, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  other  dubious 
ways  of  distributing  billions  to  the  needy 
then  devised,  we  had  programed  a  long-range 
ship  construction  project,  the  saving  of  lives 
and  wealth  In  World  War  n  would  have  been 
beyond  calculation.  By  a  sound  maritime 
policy  alone,  $8Vi  billion  In  actual  money 
would  have  been  saved. 


PROBLEMS  PACING  THE  METAL  IN- 
DUSTRY AS  A  RESULT  OF  IN- 
CREASED IMPORTS 

Mr.  ATJ/YTT  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly stiff  competition  from  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  produco's  ot  raw 
material  represent  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem not  only  to  the  mining,  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  producers  in  this 
country,  but  also  to  their  employees  and 
the  Government,  which  operates  on 
revenues  derived  therefrom.  Until  fairly 
recently,  the  Impact  of  this  problem  upon 
the  manufacturing  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country  was  fairly  limited 
and  restricted  to  isolated  areas.  But 
more  and  more  the  trade  in  balance  has 
broadened  from  the  natural  resources 
field  into  the  manufacturing  field  and 
unless  we  find  ways,  in  the  near  future, 
to  curb  this  trend,  this  country  is  in  for 
serious  problems. 

Last  year.  I  supported  an  extension 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
although  I  would  have  preferred  some 
modifications  of  the  bill  as  it  was  finally 
enacted.  It  seems  to  me  clear,  however, 
that  unless  we  make  our  international 
trade  program  work  better  than  it  is 
now,  the  whole  structure  will  collapse. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  the  better  part 
of  wisdom  requires  that  we  go  very 
slowly  in  any  further  concessions  at  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations  in 
Geneva.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  a 
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sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
104.  along  with  Senator  Kerr  and  others, 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  that  no 
further  reductions  should  be  made  in 
these  negotiations. 

In  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations.  Walter  J.  Campbell, 
editor  of  Steel,  the  metalworking  weekly, 
presented  very  vividly  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  metal  manufacturing  industry  in 
this  country  as  a  result  of  increased  im- 
ports. I  hope  that  others  of  my  friends 
here  m  the  Congress  and  elsewhere  will 
read  Mr.  Campbell's  perceptive  analysis 
of  this  problem  and.  accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Impact  or  Foreign  Competition 

There  is  a  deep  and  growing  concern 
among  metalworking  managers  over  the  In- 
roads being  made  In  the  metalworking  and 
metal  producing  industries  by  foreign  man- 
ufacturers in  the  last  decade  and  particularly 
within  the  last  several  years. 

Not  only  are  we  Importing  much  larger 
quantities  of  metal  working  products  into 
this  country,  but  our  manufacturers  are 
losing  export  sales  which  formerly  consti- 
tuted a  substantial  part  of  their  market. 

The  result  is  not  only  a  serious  loss  in 
business  for  our  manufacturers,  but  a  loss  of 
employment  possibilities  for  our  workers 
and  a  loss  of  taxes  to  our  Government. 

UNITED  STATES  A  "HAS  BEEN"  NATION? 

We  believe  the  problem  is  the  gravest  yet 
faced  by  American  industry.  We  believe 
that,  unless  checked,  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports and  loss  of  exports  can  make  the 
United  States  a  "have  not"  and  a  "has  been" 
nation.  We  believe  this  country  could  ex- 
perience a  decline  comparable  to  that  of 
Spain  in  the  17th  Century  and  that  of  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  Is  not  yet 
fully  recognized,  even  by  the  companies  and 
industries  most  affected. 

For  example,  much  has  been  said  about 
the  increase  in  imports  of  finished  steel 
products.  Finished  steel  products  are  the 
most  important  raw  materials  of  the  metal- 
working  industries.  Traditionally,  we  have 
exp»orted  much  more  than  we  have  imported. 

That  tide  has  turned. 

Three  years  ago,  in  1957.  we  imported  1.1 
million  tons  of  steel  mill  products.  Last 
year,  1959,  we  imported  4.4  million  tons.  In 
Just  3  years,  our  imports  increased  by  3.3 
million  tons. 

But  looking  at  the  steel  import  figures  is 
like  watching  a  baseball  game  through  a 
knothole,  where  your  view  Is  limited  to  the 
pitcher's  mound  and  the  pitcher's  activities. 
You  don't  know  what's  going  on  unless  you 
can  see  the  batsman,  the  catcher,  the  Infield, 
and  the  outfield. 

Let's  glance  at  home  plate. 

In  1957.  we  exported  5.2  million  tons  of 
steel  mill  products.  Last  year,  our  exf)orts 
dropped  to  1.5  million  tons,  a  decline  of  3.7 
million  tons  in  2  yecu-s. 

That  Increase  in  imports  and  decrease  In 
exports  means  that  7  million  tons  of  finished 
steel  products  were  not  produced  in  Ameri- 
can mills,  or  by  American  labor.  Seven  mil- 
lion tons  of  finished  steel  products  are  equal 
to  10  million  tons  of  steel  ingots,  or  about 
11  percent  of  our  1959  production. 

STEELWOaXERS    LOSE 

Had  that  7  million  tons  of  steel  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  it  would  have  pro- 
vided employment  for  56,000  more  people  In 
the  steel  industry.    That  calculation  is  based 
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the  industry  experience  of  16  manhours 
reqi  ired  to  produce  a  ton  of  finished  steel 
the  increased  imports  and  decreased 
of  steel  mill  products  still  represent 
a  knothole  view  of  what  is  happening 
steel  producing  Industry, 
s  look  at  first  base. 

are  Important  further  losses  to  the 

producing  industry  In  the  Increase  in 

lmp|)rts  and  decrease  in  exports  of  end  prod- 

which  are  made  of  steel. 

example,  last  year  we  imported  625.000 

foreign-built  passenger  cars.     That  was  580  - 

more  than  we  brought   in  in   1955.     At 

same  time,  our  exports  of  American-built 

nger  cars  dropped  to  only  115,000.  less 

half  what  they  were  in  1955.     In  other 

woriis,  we  are  losing  the  production  of  more 

700,000  passenger  cars  annually.     That 

is    being    lost    to    foreign    com- 

ors. 

the  average  automobile  requires  one 

three-quarter   tons  of  finished  steel   in 

□nanufacture.     The    automobiles  lost   to 

competitors  would  have  required  an 

additional   one   and   a   quarter   million   tons 

nished  steel  annually. 

amount    of   steel    production    would 
i  provided  employment  in  the  ."steel   In- 
dus ;ry  for  an  additional  10.000  workers. 

S  ^atlsticlans  in  the  American  automobile 
Ind  istry  figure  that  187  manhours  In  di- 
labor  go  Into  the  production  of  each 
passenger  car.  Thus,  the  loss  of  700,000 
aut  >moblles  to  foreign  competitors  means 
Job  opfjortunities  were  denied  to  65.000 
American  workers. 
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gone;  1 30.000  jobs 

Ttiose  computations  are  based  on  direct 
lab<ir  only.  Such  direct  Job  losses  in  steel 
mil  s  and  auto  plants  alone  total  more  than 
130,300. 

II  it  were  possible  to  compute  such  Job 
lossjs  among  all  the  suppliers  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  steel  and  automotive  Indus- 
trie i,  the  employment  loss  would  be  much 
moie  frightening. 

N3W  let's  take  a  look  at  fasteners — bolts, 
nuts,  rivets,  screws. 

Bick  in  1953,  we  Imported  16  million 
pou  ads  of  fasteners. 

Bjr  1957  imports  had  more  than  doubled  to 
abo  it  34  million  pounds. 

B  r  1959,  Imports  again  had  doubled  to 
nealy  70  million  pounds,  and  throughout 
the  year  there  was  a  sharp  and  steady  In- 
crejse  In  imports. 

S  ,atistlcs  available  fur  the  early  part  of 
196(1  show  that  we  are  importing  fasteners 
at  an  annual  rate  of  218  million  pounds  Mr. 
Wil  iam  E.  Ward,  president  of  Russell.  Burds- 
all  k  Ward  Bolt  &  Nut  Cn.  of  Port  Chester. 
N.Y .  believes  I960  Imports  will  be  at  least 
tha  ,  high.  That  would  be  triple  the  1959  Im- 
pori  s  and  would  be  three  times  the  output  of 
the  largest  Independent  fastener  company  In 
the  United  States,  according  to  Mr.  Ward. 

N)w  bolts,  nut?,  screws,  and  rivets  use 
steel  as  their  raw  material.  The  Indicated 
imparts  In  1960  would  require  more  than 
130,  )00  t<jns  of  steel  to  produce.  That 
am<  unt  of  steel  lost  to  American  mill.';. 
would  provide  Jobs  for  another  1,000  workers 

Tie  loss  of  Jobs  to  American  worker.s  in 
fastener  plants  will  be  between  2.50O  and 
3,000  since  the  production  of  fasteners  re- 
quirps  45  to  50  man-hours  per  ton. 

SCORES    OP    INDUSTRIES    DAMAGED 

I  vish  that  statistics  were  available  to  per- 
mit 1  similar  detailed  analysis  and  tabulation 
of  t  le  total  amount  of  steel  that  is  lost  to 
American  mills  and  the  number  of  Jobs  that 
are  lenied  Americans  by  the  Increased  Im- 
ports and  lowered  exports  of  such  end  prod- 
ucts as  machine  tools,  sewing  machines,  type- 
writ srs,  bicycles,  tableware,  electrical  gen- 
eral ng  equipment,  electronic  components, 
radl(ie,  optical  equipment,  twist  drills,  hand 
tooli ,  surgical  Instruments,  and  scores  of 
other  products  of  the  metalworklng  Industry. 


However,  statistics  on  Imports  and  exporUs 
of  those  products  are  not  amenable  to  such 
analysis — at  least  not  in  the  time  and  t<.i  the 
facilities  I  have  available. 

But  marked  analysis  for  steel  pnxlucpri 
tell  me  they  are  much  more  concerned  over 
the  loss  of  steel  markets  resulting  from  the 
inroads  of  foreign  competitors  on  metalwork- 
lng end  prcxlucts  than  they  are  with  Uie 
direct  los-s  of  steel  mill  products  to  foreijjn 
steelmakers 

But.  of  course,  the  big  pinch  comes  iii  the 
piiiticnlar  segment  of  the  metalworklng  In- 
dustry Involved 

Let's  take  a  hxik  at  what  Is  hnpprnlng  in 
j-cwlng  machines  In  1949.  we  imported 
37,800.  .ICC  irdlng  to  the  Singer  Manufactur- 
itig  Co  In  1950,  imports  more  than 
quadrupled  to  153.000  units.  Lj\.st  year,  we 
imported  1.22a.40<J  units  Ja{)an  alone  now 
.ships  more  than  a  million  units  a  year  to 
this  country 

Thi.s  development  Is  rough  on  the  people 
who  are.  or  who  were.  In  the  domestic  sew- 
Intc  machine  Industry  It  is  rough  on  the 
workers  In  the  dome.stic  sewing  machine  in- 
dustry. Just  as  it  Is  rough  on  the  aut<j- 
workers.  the  steelworkers.  tlie  workers  in 
f.i'-tener  pLints. 

PINCH    IN    M.\CHINE   TOOLS 

Let's  turn  now  In  an  industry  that  has 
not  only  ei-onomlc  but  national  security  Im- 
plications. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  machine 
t(K)l  industry. 

M;ichlne  t')ols  often  are  called  the  "master 
tools  of  industry"  They  are  the  basic  ma- 
chines which  cut  and  form  metal  and  with- 
out which  nothing  made  of  metal  could  be 
manuf,ictiired  in  significant  quantities 
Our  stand  ird  of  living  and  the  defence 
posture  of  the  country  rest  on  machine  tools. 

In  the  recon.<»truct!on  that  followed  World 
W  ir  II,  Western  European  countries,  often 
with  American  financial  aid.  built  many 
mf>dprn  machine  tool  plants.  As  the  capac- 
ity of  those  new  and  modern  plants  grew, 
they  filled  the  demand  from  their  own  In- 
dustries and  then  started  looking  abroad  for 
markets  Tliey  made  terrific  inroads  on 
miirkets  formerly  held  by  American  machine 
tool  builders,  In  foreign  lands  and  here  in 
America. 

In  the  thirties  and  forties.  25  to  30  percent 
of  the  output  of  the  United  States  machine 
tool  plants  was  sold  abroad.  Some  years,  it 
ran  as  high  a?  40  percent  of  total  output. 

In  the  last  few  years,  only  about  in  per- 
cent of  American  machine  tool  production 
has  been  sold  abroad  Markets  formerly 
held  by  the  US  builders  have  been  t-tkei; 
over  by  Germany.  England.  France.  Italy,  and 
other  European  countries. 

Foreign  m:ichinc  UmjI.s  arc  Invading  our 
domestic  market  In  ever  increasing  numbers. 
The  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ci.-itioii.  T  trnde  a.ssoclation  representing  90 
percent  of  the  American  Industry,  estim.ites 
that  the  percentage  of  the  domestic  market 
for  geTf^ritl  purpo.se  machine  tools  increased 
from  6  3  percent  in  1955  to  17  5  i>€rcent  iri 
1959 

BUn.DERS    MOVE    OVERSEAS 

In  an  attempt  at  self-preservation,  many 
mtchine  tool  builders  have  built,  bought,  or 
otherwise  acquired  manufacturing  capacity 
in  Europe  to  take  advantage  of  the  much 
cheaper  labor  available  there.  Added  Incen- 
tives to  having  manufacturing  capacity 
abroad  are  supplied  in  more  favorable  tax 
policies  in  some  cases  and  In  avoiding  re- 
strictions which  European  countries  place  on 
imports  of  machine   tools   built   in  America. 

Surveys  by  our  editors  and  by  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  indicate 
that  half  of  all  the  companies  building  ma- 
chine tools  now  have  or  are  In  process  of  ac- 
quiring manufacturing  facilities  abroad. 

Gentlemen,  as  I  watch  the  exodus  of  ma- 
chine fxjl  builders  to  foreign  lands,  I  have  to 
shudder  at  the  thoua;ht  of  what  would  hap- 
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pen  to  U8  In  a  national  emergency  lucb  as 
we  faced  In  1941  and  1943,  or  In  1950.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  would  hi^tpen  if 
Russia  should  decide  to  wnd  her  annlea  out 
over  Burope  to  the  Atlantic. 

To  say  that  the  more  at  UJS.  capacity  to 
Europe  repreaenta  a  aerlous  threat  to  na- 
tional security  la  an  underatatement. 

BEASS    MILLS    HX7XT 

What  haa  been  happening  in  steel  mill 
products  and  end  products  made  of  ferroxia 
materials  haa  also  been  happening  to  non- 
ferrous  metals. 

Importa  of  brass  mill  products  Increaaed 
from  21  mlllloii  pounda  In  1949  to  199  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1959 — an  almoet  tenfold  in- 
crease. 

I'hose  Imparts  are  cutting  into  a  market 
already  Knlj  hit  by  a  decline  In  demand  for 
some  of  their  producta  and  by  competition 
from  other  materlala. 

Domestic  braaa  mill  ahipmenta  dropped 
from  3.6  billion  pounds  In  1943  to  1.9  billion 
pounds  In  19S9.  A  mild  increase  Is  expected 
this  year  but  that  Is  small  comfort  to  do- 
meatlo  braaa  people  who  are  sitting  on  more 
than  2  billion  pounds  of  Idle  capacity  while 
their  oTeraaa  competitors  are  operating  at 
capacity. 

Domeatlc  braaa  mill  products  people  find 
they  Just  can't  compete  in  price  with  foreign 
producer!.  They  are  underbid  by  as  much  as 
20  cents  a  pound.  Lately.  American  com- 
panies haye  been  trying  to  beat  oversea 
competltora  by  cutting  domestic  prices.  But 
they  are  unable  to  reduce  their  coats  as  much 
as  they  cut  prices.  Price  cutting  without 
coat  reduction  la  no  solution  to  their  prob- 
lem. 

I  could  outline  the  problems  of  other  seg- 
ments of  the  metalworklng  and  metal-pro- 
dudng  Industries  as  a  result  of  the  rising  tide 
of  foreign  competition.  But  the  facts  would 
be  much  the  same. 

WHT    we'll    TULNERABLB 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  observations  as 
to  why  we  are  so  rulnerable  to  competition 
from   foreign  manxifacturera. 

1.  We  have  aided  financially  the  establish- 
ment of  modem  Industrial  plants  In  our 
foreign  aid  programs. 

a.  We  have  shared  our  technological  know- 
how  with  the  politically  friendly  countries 
that  now  are  our  Industrial  competitors. 

3.  In  our  preoccupation  with  foreign  aid, 
we  have  neglected  domestic  aid  which  other 
govemmenta  have  granted  their  Industries. 
For  example,  the  U.S.  depreciation  rules  and 
regulatlona  are  among  the  most  archaic  In 
the  world.  The  countries  which  are  offering 
us  strong  competition  have  modernized  their 
depreciation  regulations  to  encourage  mod- 
ernization and  efficiency  of  Industry.  Too 
often,  our  depreciation  rules  penalize  the 
company  that  wants  to  modernize. 

And,  as  3rou  know,  many  foreign  govern- 
ments have  aided  their  indtistries  seeking 
export  markets  by  extending  or  guaranteeing 
credit.  They  have  protected  their  home 
markets  through  various  devices  we  have 
abandoned — Import  quotas  and  restrictions, 
subsidies. 

4.  Our  Industries  pay  wage  rates  which  are 
fantastically  higher  than  those  paid  by  our 
foreign  competitors. 

The  last  reason — the  disparity  In  labor 
costs — la  the  moat  Important.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  American  metalworklng  and  metal 
producing  companies  could  hold  their  own 
against  any  competition  in  the  world  were 
wage  rates  more  nearly  comparable.  I  be- 
lieve we  could  even  pay  our  workers  a  sub- 
stantial premium  and  still  compete. 

WX'KX    "STTTINO    DUCKS" 

But  the  differential  in  wage  rates  has 
grown  ao  great  that  we  are  Just  "sitting 
ducks"  for  foreign  competitors,  and  some 
other  means  of  equalizing  the  situation  will 
have  to  be  found. 


A  few  minutes  ago,  we  ware  talking  about 
the  machine  tool  Industry.  Oenerally  speak- 
ing, half  the  cost  of  a  machine  tool  la  In 
direct  wages. 

The  average  rate  for  production  workers  in 
the  American  machine  tool  Industry,  ex- 
clusive of  fringe  benefits,  is  $2.40  an  hour. 
That  compares  with  Weatem  European  rates 
as  follows:  England,  88  cents  an  hour;  Oer- 
many,  60  cents  an  hour;  Italy,  35  cent*  an 
hotir.  Our  labor  costs  In  the  machine  tool 
Industry  are  four  times  greater  than  those  In 
Germany,  seven  times  greater  than  thoae  In 
Italy,  and  three  times  greater  than  those  in 
England. 

Tills  means  that  in  a  machine  tool  costing 
$10,000  In  the  United  States,  the  labor  cost  la 
$5,000.  The  labor  cost  on  the  same  machine 
in  Germany  is  only  $1,250. 

The  German  manufacturer  has  other  cost 
advantages  arising  from  the  difference  in 
wat^e  scales.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  machine  tool  Is  represented  by 
components  such  as  motors  and  electrical 
systems.  The  lower  wage  scales  in  Germany 
mean  that  those  components  also  cost  less 
than  they  do  in  this  country. 

THET    iTMn«»gn.T.   tfS 

That  explains  why  Western  European  ma- 
chine tool  builders  can  manufacture  prod- 
ucts in  their  modern  plants,  ship  them  to 
this  country,  paying  freight,  insurance,  and 
tariff,  and  still  undersell  domestic  btillders  by 
30  percent. 

In  some  other  categories  of  metalworklng 
the  disparity  In  wage  costs  Is  even  more  pro- 
nounced. 

During  the  1959  steel  strike,  we  collected 
the  best  data  available  on  average  hourly 
earnings  in  the  leading  steel  producing  coun- 
tries. To  get  comparable  figures,  we  had  to 
Ube  the  year  1957.  because  data  were  not 
available  from  some  countries  for  more  re- 
cent years.  The  American  Iron  &  Steel  In- 
stitute had  the  same  experience  we  had  and 
came  up  with  almost  Identical  figtu'es. 

Our  figures  show  average  hotirly  eamlnga 
In  the  United  States  were  $2.92  an  hour. 

In  Germany,  they  were  67  cents. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  they  were  80  cents 
f.n  hour. 

In  Belgium,  they  were  77»4  cents  an  hour. 

And  in  Japan,  they  were  41  cents  an  hour. 

In  other  words,  gentlemen,  American  steel 
producers  were  paying  their  workers  more 
Uian  seven  times  as  much  as  were  Japanese 
steelmakers,  more  than  four  tiznee  aa  much 
as  German  steelmakers,  and  more  than  three 
and  a  half  times  as  much  as  British  steel- 
makers . 

NO   END    IN    SIGHT 

The  disjTirity  lii  wage  rates,  of  course,  has 
been  Increased  by  the  wage  contract  signed 
by  American  steelmakers  and  the  United 
Steelworkers  in  January.  That  contract  will 
raise  the  employment  costs  for  American 
steelmakers  by  40  cents  an  hour  over  the 
tern,  of  tlie  contract.  Meanwhile,  foreign 
steelworkers  are  glad  to  settle  for  Increases 
approximating  5  cents   an  hour. 

It  takes  about  16  nuinhours  to  produce  a 
ton  of  finished  steel.  Under  present  wage 
rates,  that  means  the  cost  of  labor  Input  per 
ton  of  steel  in  this  country  now  Is  about  $60 
a  ton.  In  Western  Europe,  the  labor  input 
cost  Is  around  f  12  to  $14  a  ton,  and  in  Japan 
it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $7  to  $8. 

The  steelmaking  facilities  of  those  coun- 
tries are  Just  as  modern,  and  in  some  cases 
more  modern,  than  the  facilities  in  this 
country.  With  a  labor  saving  of  $50  a  ton.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  foreign  steelmakers  can 
flood  world  and  American  markets  with  ma- 
terial at  prices  $30  to  $40  a  ton  under  the 
costs  of  American  mills. 

The  narrowing  margin  of  American  tech- 
nological superiority  can  no  longer  overcome 
so  enormous  a  cost  dlsadTantage. 

What  we  have  aald  al>out  wages  In  the  ma- 
chine   tool    and    the    steel    Industries    is,   of 


course,  true  of  other  segments  of  metalwork- 
lng with  only  minor  variations.  In  France,  a 
year  ago,  I  visited  an  extremely  modem  auto 
plant  in  which  a  substantial  share  of  output 
was  earmarked  for  export  to  America.  The 
workers  In  this  plant  received  the  eqtilvalent 
of  $90  a  month,  less  than  what  a  Detroit 
auto  worker  gets  for  1  week. 

OUa    GaAVXBT    PaOBUCM 

The  rising  tide  of  metalworklng  Imports 
Into  this  country  and  the  diminution  of  our 
metalworklng  exports  poee  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  our  metalworklng  Indtistry  ever 
has  faced.  And  metalworklng  has  made 
possible  the  standard  of  living  which  made 
us  the  envy  of  the  world.  If  it  is  weakened, 
so  our  standard  of  living  will  be  lowered. 
Our  world  leadership  will  be  Impossible  to 
maintain. 

We  think  the  problem  la  exceedingly  grave 
today.  We  think  It  will  get  worse  before 
It  gets  better. 

Some  of  our  people  say  hopefully  that  in 
time  the  standard  of  living  among  our  po- 
litically friendly  competitors  will  rise  and 
that  their  wage  ratea  will  be  forced  up.  I 
hope  that  la  true.  But  to  date,  our  wage 
coats  have  been  rising  much  more  rapidly 
than  In  any  other  country. 

WHAT   wz   arnsT   do 

I  believe  that  foreign  competition's  In- 
roads on  the  metalworklng  industries  have 
becom.e  a  national  problem  and  should  be 
recognized  as  such. 

I  believe  that  we  must  modernize  our  de- 
preciation s3rBtem  to  encotxrage  Increasing 
our  production  efficiency. 

I  believe  that  our  Government  must  take 
all  proper  steps  to  help  American  industry 
maintain  a  position  In  world  trade. 

I  personally  dislike  artificial  restraints  on 
trade  and  doubt  that  they  can  prove  effec- 
tive in  a  world  grown  suddenly  small. 

But  I  also  dislike  the  Idea  of  handicapping 
American  industry  through  artificial  re- 
straints and  through  policies  which  give  an 
unfair  advantage  to  foreign  competitors. 


THE  VALUE  OP  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION IN  OUR  HOME  AND  COM- 
MUNITY 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
few  days  a  group  of  outstanding  young 
Nebraskans  will  visit  Washington  touring 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.  One  of  those 
making  the  tour  is  Deanna  L.  Wrasse  of 
Ansley,  Nebr.,  who  won  an  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Nebraska  association. 
Her  essay,  entitled  "The  Value  of  Rural 
Electrification  in  our  Home  and  Com- 
munity," is  a  moving  and  meaningful 
expression  of  the  benefits  of  rural  elec- 
trification to  our  farm  families.  I  am 
privileged  to  offer  this  excellent  state- 
ment for  the  interest  of  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  es- 
say be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Vah,t:  of  Rural  Electeification  in  Oua 
Home  and  Commttnttt 

(By  Deanna  L.  Wrasse) 
"And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light:  and 
there  was  light."'  That  Bible  verse  comes 
to  my  mind  so  many  times  when  I  touch  a 
switch  that  fioods  the  darkness  with  light. 
Surely  God's  presence  was  deeply  felt  by 
such  great  men  as  Benjamin  Pranklln, 
Thomas  Edison,  and  the  late  Senator  Norrls, 
when  their  visions  concerning  electricity 
were  fulfilled. 


Scripture  quoted  from  Genesis  1 :  3. 
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Rural  electrlflcation — a  dream  come  true. 
I  wonder  IX  we  farmers  fully  appreciate  the 
tremendoiis  potential  we  have  at  our  finger 
tlpa.  Bectrlc  service  U  on  call  24  hours  a 
day — the  moet  dependable,  economical  time 
and  laborsaving  servant  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

To  the  families  in  our  community,  electric- 
ity has  made  possible  an  entire  revolution  Ln 
farm  living.  It  means  beauty,  luxury,  ef- 
aciency,  convenience,  and  rockbottom  econ- 
omy. It  cuts  the  coat  of  production,  in- 
creases the  output,  and  so  increases  the  in- 
come. It  dispels  drudgery  and  increases 
leisure.  Yes.  electricity,  the  magic  power, 
has  definitely  raised  our  standards  of  living. 
It  has  transformed  our  primitive  and  dis- 
mal farms  to  ones  of  city  dwellers'  conven- 
iences. 

Prom  that  first  piece  of  toast  that  pops  up 
in  the  morning,  until  we  snuggle  under  our 
electric  blankets  at  night,  we  have  many 
pushbutton  helpers  to  share  our  house- 
hold chores. 

It  means  so  much  to  the  homemaker  to 
always  have  an  ample  food  supply  from  her 
"home  supermarket,"  the  deep  freeze.  She 
has  food  for  everyday  living — afresh,  crisp, 
and  cold  from  the  refrigerator — a  clipped, 
velvet  green  lawn  for  relaxing,  and  a  gener- 
ous supply  of  heat,  light,  and  water  for  every 
task. 

The  man  on  the  farm  is  benefited  by  elec- 
tricity in  many  ways.  Power  dries  the  grain 
for  safe  storage,  and  grinds  and  chops  feed 
for  eflOclent  feeding.  Electric  tools  save  cost- 
ly repair  bills.  Electric  Irrigation  piunps 
water  to  thirsty  crape.  In  short,  electricity  Is 
his  versatile  hired  man. 

Outdoor  lighting  in  work  areas  helps  to 
stretch  daylight.  It  gives  the  farmstead  an 
air  of  friendly  hospitality  and  comfort,  and 
provides    security    against    marauders. 

It  Is  good  to  grow  with  the  progress  of 
the  world.  On  our  farm  we  have  over  40 
electric  conveniences  at  our  beck  and  call, 
which,  at  the  flick  of  a  switch,  press  of  a  but- 
ton, or  setting  of  a  thermostat,  gives  us 
comfcat,  pleasure,  economical  house-  and 
horse-power,  education,  news,  weather,  and 
many  other  services.  My  own  pride  and  Joy 
Is  a  new  electric  typewriter. 

Farm  children  enjoy  KEA  at  school,  too. 
Good  lighting  avoids  eye  strain.  Portables 
brought  from  home  provide  music,  news, 
sewing,  cooking,  and  woodworking  facilities. 

Who  gets  the  most  value  from  electricity 
in  our  community?  Yes,  it's  the  one  who 
pays  the  biggest  light  bill,  because  electric- 
ity doesn't  cost — It  pays.  It  pays  big 
dividends  for  every  kilowatt  used.  Our  elec- 
tric service  provides  more  for  a  dollar  to- 
day  than   anything   that  we   purchase. 

We  can  look  forward  to  the  electric  mar- 
vels and  miracles  that  are  being  created  dally 
to  add  to  the  more  than  400  that  are  avail- 
able now.  The  families  in  our  community 
stand  in  tribute  to  the  personnel  of  the 
Cnister  Public  Power  District  who  have  en- 
abled us  to  depend  so  wholeheartedly  on 
electricity.  To  them  and  all  others  who 
have  had  a  part  in  making  REA  possible, 
we  owe  a  boundless  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  morning  business  concluded' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  c^  be  rescinded. 


The     PRESIDING 
McGex  in  the  chair.) 
tioi  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WHEAT  ACT  OF  1960 

•Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ch  Lir  lays  before  the  Senate  the  uniin- 
ish  id  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
titl;. 

1  "he  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2759)  to 
stringthen  the  wheat  marketing  quota 
an<   price  support  program. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  at  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dei  t,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
fron  Connecticut,  on  the  bill. 


on( 
my 


THE  MAJORITY  LEADERS 
STATESMANSHIP 

Itlr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  June  2. 
of  the  outstanding  newspapers  in 
State,  the  Bridgeport  Post,  ran  an 
editorial  praising  our  distinguished  ma- 
jor ty  leader  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
del  ended  President  Eisenhower  after  the 
suipmit  failure. 

commend  the  Bridgeport  Post  for 
tlii^  excellent  editorial,  and  at  the  same 
tiiqe,  I  congratulate  our  majority  leader 
a  great  display  of  statesmanship. 
'Xhis  is  only  one  of  a  countless  number 
situations    in    which    our    majority 
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OFFICER     (Mr. 
Without  objec- 


for 


of 

leader  has  put  aside  partisan  politics  to 
act  in  the  best  interest  of  our  country, 
anc  I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  just  as  proud  as  I  am  to  serve  under 
his  capable  and  mature  leadership. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Bridgeport  Post  editorial,  written  by  Mr. 
dairies  MoGlll,  the  brilliant  associate 
edl  «r  of  the  newspaper,  be  printed  in 
th«  Record. 

"  "here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Johnson  Won't  Help  IiCk.  K. 

\then  Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson,  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  refvised  to  Join  the  Democrats 
In  attacking  President  Elsenhower  following 
the  simunit  failure,  some  observers  seemed 
to  Ihink  he  had  found  a  top  political  issue. 

That  remains  to  be  seen.  What  he  ac- 
tuary did,  we  believe,  was  to  take  a  respon- 
siblB  position  entirely  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Unl  ted  States. 

I'  was  wrong  for  prominent  Americans,  In 
eltt  er  party,  to  agree  that  the  President  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  con- 
ference, simply  because  as  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive he  had  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
the  U-2  situation. 

Ttie  first  person  to  blame  the  President 
waa  Nikita  Khrushchev. 

Khrushchev  and  gang  aimed  their  rocket 
«llr«ctly  at  the  President,  and  in  so  doins 
sen  .  It  directly  toward  the  whole  Nation.  If 
hon  lefront  partisan  missiles  are  hurled  at  the 
Prei  Ident,  they  are  also  hurled  at  all  the 
peo  )le. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  one 
of  Ills  latest  blasts,  Mr.  K.  said  that  "the 
Americans  need  to  be  taken  down  a  peg  or 
two  "  Not  the  President  alone,  but  the  peo- 
ple. Khnoshchev's  aim  Is  not  at  the  Presl- 
den ;.  who  Is  retiring  soon,  but  at  the  United 
Stai  es  which  he  is  trying  to  weaken,  to  brain- 
was  i,  and  to  destroy. 

Presidential  aspirants — all  of  them — 
should  keep  this  in  mind  while  they  are 
seeking  issues  and  planks  to  campaign  on. 
The^  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
mat  ters  that  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Natton 


as  a  whole,  and  matters  that  can  be  bandied 
about  in  a  political  fight. 

Senator  Johnson.  In  refusing  to  take  po- 
On  his  present  western  tour,  he  said,  with 
Utical  potshots  at  the  President,  obviously 
recognizes  the  basic  facts  In  the  situation, 
characteristic  bluntness.  that  Khrushchev's 
sole  objective  Is  to  divide  our  country  and 
destroy  the  prestige  of  the  President,  and. 
by  God,  I  am  not  going  to  do  his  Job  for  him." 

This  position,  for  a  candidate,  makes  good 
sense. 


HONORARY  DOCTOR  OP  LAWS  DE- 
GREE CONFERRED  ON  SENATOR 
YOUNG.  OF  OHIO 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  glve.s 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  extend 
my  warmest  congratulations  to  our  col- 
league, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio,  Stephen  M.  Young,  upon  his 
receiving  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  on  June  5,  1960,  from  Central 
State  College,  one  of  Ohio's  great  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning. 

An  honorary  degree  is  a  distinction 
based  on  notable  Individual  achievement. 
In  many  ways  It  Is  more  significant  than 
an  academic  degree.  The  latter  can  be 
obtained  by  anyone  who  has  the  ability 
and  the  opp>ortunlty  to  pursue  an  educa- 
tion. The  former  can  only  be  earned  by 
outstanding  service  to  society. 

President  Charles  H.  Welsey  of  Cen- 
tral State  College  in  conferring  the  de- 
gree stated  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  throughout  his  lifetime  has  been  a 
humanitarian,  a  soldier  of  democracy, 
and  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  all  Son- 
ators  join  me  In  congratulating  our  col- 
league from  Ohio  on  the  well  deserved 
lionor  that  has  come  to  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Wesley's  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Honoris  C.\usa 

.Stephen  M.  Young,  distinguished  in  your 
State  .and  Nation  as  an  attorney,  a  trial 
lawyer,  a  fearless  public  servant  and  citizen 
leader:  educated  at  Kenyon  College  and  West- 
ern Reserve  University  In  the  arts  and  in 
the  law,  recipient  of  the  degree  of  master 
of  cuil  law  from  Kenyun  College;  Chubb 
fellow  at  Yale  University,  serving  our  great 
Nation  in  field  artillery  in  World  War  I. 
with  37  months  of  service  in  World  War  II, 
and  field  service  in  north  Africa  and  Italy, 
Allied  Military  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
Regglo  Emilia,  Italy,  achieving  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Europcan-Afri- 
can-Middle  East  Theater  Campaign  Medal, 
the  four  battle  stars,  the  World  War  II  Vic- 
tory Medal,  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy — 
through  all  of  which  you  learned  with  ex- 
acting necessity,  loyalty  to  high  purpose, 
the  discipline  of  arms,  independence  of 
thought  and  action  and  moved  into  evcr- 
lncrea.sing  positions  of  trust,  meeting  each 
challenge  as  a  master  strategist  and  plan- 
ner. 

As  a  result  of  this  service  to  your  State  and 
Nation,  and  having  first  served  two  terms 
In  the  Ohio  General  Assembly,  as  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  Conmiission  on  Unemployment 
Insurance  and  as  president  of  the  Cuyahoga 
ODunty  Bair  Association,  you  were  elected 
aa  Congressman  at  Urge  in  the  78d,  74th, 
77th.  and  81st  Congresses,  and  then  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  the  86th  Congress  in  1958. 
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These  experiences  indicate  that  you  were  one 
who  was  versed  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs of  state,  striving  to  lead  the  people 
and  the  Nation  toward  the  goals  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  You  were  a  htmianltarian 
holding  out  the  helping  hand  to  those  who 
were  in  need;  you  were  a  soldier  of  democ- 
racy, fearless  in  combat  and  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me 
by  the  board  of  trtutees  and  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  and  Its  board  of  trus- 
tees, I  have  the  honor  to  confer  upon  you 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (LLD),  with 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto  per- 
taining. 


SPEECH  BY  MSOR.  EDWARD  E. 
SWANSTROM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
SLHO  there  came  to  my  attention  a  moving 
and  very  significant  speech  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Moiisignor  Edward  E.  Swan- 
strom,  executive  director  of  Catholic  Re- 
lief Services,  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference.  This  speech  was  delivered 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Connecticut 
branch  of  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration,  held  in  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

In  this  speech,  Monslgnor  Swanstrom, 
who  probably  knows  as  much  about  the 
refugee  problem  as  any  person  alive, 
focused  his  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
Italian  nationals  who  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  ancestral  homes  in 
Tunisia  by  the  rising  tide  of  Arab 
nationalism.  This  is  a  grave  human 
problem,  about  which  little  Is  known  In 
this  coimtry.  To  the  end  that  this  prob- 
lem will  be  better  known  and  better  \u\- 
derstood,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  to  have  Monslgnor  Swan- 
strom's  speech  reprinted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  very  haf^y  to  come  here  to  this  very 
beautiful  little  suburb  of  New  Haven  this 
evening  to  address  this  grand  dinner  of  the 
Connecticut  Branch  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  Italian  Migration.  When  Judge 
Toecano  and  Mr.  Sldoll  invited  me  some 
weeks  ago.  at  the  urging  I  am  sure  of  my  dear 
friend.  Father  Caesar  Donanzan,  I  accepted 
their  invitation  without  any  heeitancy. 

For  more  than  15  years  now,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  t>e  associated  with  the  Indefat- 
igable Judge  Juvenal  Marchislo,  your  na- 
tional leader.  In  his  organization  efforts  to 
focus  attention  upon  and  to  bring  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Italy  who  even  at  this  late 
date  have  not  fully  recovered  from  the  dire 
effects  of  the  last  Oreat  World  War.  Many  of 
you  here  this  evening  were  closely  associated 
with  us  in  the  vast  program  of  relief  and 
assistance  that  was  carried  on  by  American 
Relief  for  Italy  In  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war. 

It  la  no  surprise  to  me  and  I  am  sure  It  is 
not  to  Judge  Marchislo  to  see  you  good  people 
of  Connecticut  so  actively  participating  in 
this  latest  effort  to  attack  another  of  Italy's 
most  basic  problems — the  emigration  of  Its 
surplus  thousands  through  the  work  of  this 
magnificent  American  Committee  on  Italian 
Migration. 

I  know  for  me,  personally,  it  has  been  one 
of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  be 
associated  in  such  Important  efforts  with 
such  wonderful  people. 

As  you  probably  understand  from  the  posi- 
tion I  hold  as  director  of  the  foreign  relief 


programs  of  the  American  bishops,  my  jour- 
neylngs  during  the  past  16  years  have  taken 
me  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  I  have  made 
at  least  three  complete  tripe  around  the 
globe,  crossing  two  times  by  way  of  the  Pa- 
cific through  the  countries  of  the  Far  East, 
down  through  Asia  and  on  through  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  Etu-ope  and  back  across  the  At- 
lantic. On  the  other  occasion  I  went  the 
other  way  around.  I  couldn't  begin  to  tell 
you  how  many  countries  of  Eiu'ope  I  visited 
time  and  time  again  and  my  wanderings  have 
also  taken  me  to  most  of  the  countries  of 
South  America  and  Africa. 

For  us  in  America,  the  world  still  presents 
a  face  of  some  calm  and  orderliness.  Our 
lives  have  not  been  caught  up  in  the  in- 
cessant upheavals  that  have  afflicted  so  many 
htunr.n  beings  whose  fate  it  was  to  be  thrust 
over  frontiers  as  refugees  or  to  be  part  of 
postcolonial  areas,  battling  their  way  into 
freedom  and  struggling  for  some  semblance 
of  stability. 

Life  in  America  Is  in  sharp  contrast  to  all 
the  uiu-est,  the  homelessness.  the  hunger,  and 
the  anguish  that  I  have  witnessed  all  over 
the  world  in  the  past  several  years.  I  had 
occasion  to  see  some  of  it  again  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  I  traveled  through  some  of 
the  countries  of  South  America  and  last  fall, 
when  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  north 
Africa  and  In  various  countries  that  make  up 
southeastern  Europe — places  like  ^aln, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  you  still  find  a 
great  deal  of  poverty  despite  all  the  recovery 
that  has  taken  place  In  Europe  since  the  end 
of  the  war. 

When  I  return  from  a  trip  I  am  often 
asked  my  impression  of  need  abrocui  and 
whether  there  Is  still  a  necessity  for  American 
Catholics  to  engage  In  oversea  aid.  Well, 
I  can  tell  you  immediately  that  despite  all 
the  economic  recovery  that  has  taken  place 
in  most  countries  throughout  the  world  since 
the  end  of  the  war,  there  is  still  an  un- 
believable amount  of  dire  poverty. 

While  I  was  in  Italy  last  fall,  we  spent 
about  4  dajrs  traveling  from  one  little  Italian 
city  to  another  in  a  helicopter.  It  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  cover  a  large  part  of  south- 
ern Italy.  I  can  tell  you  that  despite  all 
the  American  foreign  aid  and  our  own  help 
that  has  gone  into  Italy  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  there  are  still  thousands  of  people  who 
live  In  extreme  poverty  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  employment  and  the  out-and- 
out  inability  of  the  economy  of  Italy  to  sup- 
port its  millions  of  inhabitants. 

However,  one  of  the  strongest  imi^'essions 
that  I  carried  away  from  that  trip  was  a 
visit  to  a  displaced  persons  camp  in  the 
town  of  Bari  on  the  Adriatic  coast.  This 
DP  camp  is  located  in  an  old  damp  monas- 
tery known  as  Santa  Chlara.  Into  its  dilapi- 
dated rooms  were  crowded  some  600  Txigo- 
slav  families.  They  were  gradually  being 
evacuated  to  make  room  for  hvmdreds  of 
Italians  who  were  being  returned  from 
Tunisia. 

The  Yugoslav  refugees  had  fled  from  a 
regime  which  many  people  want  to  call 
democratic  but  which  subjects  people  to  so 
many  pressures  that  they  would  prefer  to 
become  exiles,  rather  than  endure  it.  The 
poor  Italians  were  retm-nlng  to  Italy  because 
they  were  literally  starving  in  the  economic 
desert  that  Is  Tunisia  today,  where  one  out 
of  every  three  families  is  on  public  relief 
and  for  which  these  poor  Italians  could  not 
qualify  because  of  their  Italian  background. 

Santa  Chlara  is  one  of  the  many  ancient 
biiildings  of  Europe  that  has  sheltered  In 
the  past  16  years  several  generations  of  help- 
less and  dispossessed  people.  As  I  walked 
through  the  dark  halls  of  Scuita  Chlara,  I 
thought  of  the  f»-ayer8  and  the  blasted  hopes 
of  these  generations,  who  are  the  victims  of 
the  violence  and  upheavals  of  our  time.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  help  you 
have  enabled  us  to  bring  to  them  is  often 


the  only  source  of  hope  to  these  people  at 
this  critical  time  of  their  Uvea. 

It  was  against  this  b(u;kground  that  I 
suggested  to  Judge  Marchislo  some  weeks 
ago  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  fCH*  him  to 
visit  the  Italians  who  are  suffering  such 
hardships  in  Tunisia  today  and  to  visit  the 
camps  In  which  they  were  being  placed 
upon  their  return  to  Italy.  I  had  seen  their 
plight  with  my  own  eyes  and  my  heart  was 
filled  with  sadness  when  I  thought  of  what 
life  in  these  horrible  refugee  camps  might 
mean  to  them  for  the  next  several  years. 
Perhaps  by  portraying  their  sitxiation  rather 
graphically  we  might  be  able  to  interest  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  permitting 
at  least  a  limited  ntmiber  of  them  to  find 
their  way  to  hope  and  freedom  in  our  own 
dear  country. 

How  well  Judge  Marchislo  accomplished 
that  mission  many  of  you  know.  If  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  his  report  which 
is  being  circulated  these  days.  I  would  advise 
you  to  do  so. 

He  found  out  that  in  Tunisia  itself  there 
are  still  51.702  Italian  nationals  who  are  liv- 
ing in  complete  destitution.  There  are  already 
in  Italy  86,196  refngeee,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  living  In  the  refugee  camps  whose 
precarious  conditions  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. Not  all  ot  them  came  of  course  from 
Tunisia.  Many  are  from  Venezla  Oiulia  or 
from  the  Ccxnmunlst  zone  of  Trieste.  How 
can  any  one  expect  Italy  to  absorb  the  50.000 
or  more  who  are  still  in  Tunisia,  I  for  one 
cannot  possibly  xinderstand. 

Have  you  ever  had  the  good  fortune  or  It 
might  be  better  to  say  the  unhappiness  to 
see  one  of  these  refxigees  arrive  in  a  camp? 
He  comes  with  little  more  than  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  perhaps  a  few  precious  posses- 
sions in  a  small  bag.  a  handful  of  consular 
papers  and  what  little  of  human  self-respect 
he  has  managed  to  preserve  through  all  his 
recent  years  of  suffering. 

This  being  World  Refugee  Year  some  of  us 
were  lu-ging  Congress  to  enact  another  emer- 
gency immigration  bill  to  permit  a  few  more 
refugees  to  come  to  the  United  States  as  part 
of  our  recognition  of  that  year.  Together, 
the  Judge  and  I,  armed  with  his  very  graphic 
report,  appeared  before  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress with  a  plea  to  have  some  of  these  Ital- 
ians from  Tunisia  Included  in  such  a  refugee 
bill.  Did  we  succeed?  To  put  it  very  bluntly, 
this  particular  committee,  which  happened 
to  be  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Conunittee  on  Immigration,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  subcommittee, 
which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  Con- 
gressman WALTxa,  wasn't  any  more  receptive 
to  the  plea  of  otirselves  and  representatives 
of  a  number  of  other  large  agencies — Protes- 
tant, Jewish,  and  nonsectarian  as  well  as 
Catholic — ^that  little  groups  at  refugees  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  be  allowed  to  come 
here  also. 

The  committee  finally  passed  a  resolution, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Waltbi  himself,  that  will 
give  entry  to  a  limited  nimciber  of  refugees 
who  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough  to  be 
under  the  maiidate  of  the  High  Commission 
for  Refugees.  jTiat  resolution  is  under  con- 
sideration in  tlie  Senate  right  now,  but  none 
of  us  are  sanguine  enough  to  even  hope  that 
the  bill  which  will  probaUy  finally  pass  both 
Houses  will  include  anypermission  for  Ital- 
ians from  Tunisia  or  anywhere  else. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  situation.  But  it  will 
always  be  so  until  enough  voices  have  been 
raised  arotmd  the  United  States  demanding 
a  change  in  our  basic  immigration  policy. 
As  you  well  know  imder  our  sacrosanct  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons  from  certain  countries 
can  come  over  each  year. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  years  since  the  war 
America  has  been  iMxtviding  a  home  and  a 
sanctuary  for  thousands  of  people  who  were 
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displaced  by  the  war  but  always  under  emer- 
gency legislation  and  In  the  beginning  they 
were  only  permitted  to  enter  through  a  mort- 
gage placed  on  the  regular  quoteis  of  their 
country  of  origin. 

Thanka  to  your  tremendous  interest  and 
help) — and  that  at  people  like  yovu'aelTeB  all 
over  the  United  States — ^we  were  able  to  con- 
Tlnoe  Congress  that  a  taiilj  substantial  num- 
ber at  Italians  should  also  be  permitted  to 
enter  on  this  emergency  basis  over  and  above 
the  regular  quota.  It  should  amount  to 
about  lao.OOO  in  all — not  a  bad  record — but 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was  all 
done  on  an  emergency  basis. 

But  It  will  take  many  years  of  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  yourselves  and  all  of  us  If  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
all  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Committee  on  Italian  Migration  of  a  fair 
and  just  immigration  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

You  have  to  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  pages  of  our  American  Immigration 
history  do  not  always  make  the  most  pleas- 
ant reading.  They  are  sometimes  tilled  with 
accounts  of  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
mistreatment  and  exploitation,  restriction 
and  lactation,  of  racism  and  natlvism.  Fear 
and  distrust  of  the  stranger  has  not  been 
the  least  of  our  sins.  The  American  of  today, 
no  less  than  the  descendant  at  the  early 
colonists,  seldom  takes  an  idealistic  view  of 
immigration.  Over  the  past  175  years,  all  of 
va  have  been  too  prone  to  forget  that  the 
only  native  American  was  the  American  In- 
dian. Although  our  land  was  peopled  by  the 
oppressed,  we  need  to  be  virged  that  it  is  a 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  offer  a  home  to  others 
who  are  oppressed. 

Even  during  those  days  when  Inunlgratlon 
was  at  its  height  here  in  the  United  States, 
the  Italian,  the  Pole,  the  German,  the  Irish- 
man, and  other  nationalities  who  came  to 
this  country  In  such  great  numbers  received 
at  best  a  grudging  welcome.  And  all  during 
those  years  there  were  forces  at  work  that 
would  destroy  entirely,  if  they  could,  the 
"melting  pot"  that  In  Crod's  providence  had 
been  forged  on  these  shores.  It  did  not 
matter  that  the  immigrant  came  with  his 
tradition,  his  culture — his  faith — all  oS. 
which  he  desired  not  to  be  melted  away,  but 
to  be  woven  into  a  mosaic,  rich  and  colorful, 
of  Old  World  custom  adapted  to  the  New 
World. 

An  American  Immigration  policy  that 
would  permit  the  entry  of.  say,  250.000  peo- 
ple a  year  would  be  reasonable.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  immigrants  coiild  be  based 
u0bn  our  needs,  their  need  for  asylum,  their 
relationship  to  others  already  in  the  coxuitry. 
and  finally  their  economic  needs.  It  seems 
that  such  a  system  of  selection  coiild  be 
established  that  would  be  a  realistic  substi- 
tute for  the  national  origins  quota  system, 
which  is  so  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of 
those  who  had  no  need  or  desire  to  come  to 
the  United  States. 

We  are  all  aware  that  our  beloved  America, 
with  its  expanding  industry,  its  farm  prob- 
lem where  so  many  young  people  are  desert- 
ing the  farms  for  the  cities,  still  can  vase  and 
is  In  need  of  additional  manpower.  We  know 
that  countries  like  Italy  have  more  people 
than  their  economies  possibly  can  maintain. 
Some  countries  have  the  products  of  their 
factories,  their  mines,  and  their  farms  to 
exp>ort,  the  better  to  maintain  their  own 
people.  Italy  is  relatively  poor  in  natural 
resources,  but  she  is  prepared  to  give  up  the 
most  precious  of  her  possessions — her  cher- 
ished sons  and  daughters. 

At  this  crucial  moment  in  the  world's 
history,  it  is  very  Important  for  every  man 
and  woman  to  have  a  very  broad  concern — 
to  have  what  I  might  call  an  International 
point  of  view — of  the  problems  of  the  church 
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of  her  children.     We  cannot  help  but 

if  we  will  but  contrast  the  tremen- 

vitallty  and  strength  of  the  church  in 

^wn  United  States  with  what  we  find  in 

countries. 

your  interest  and  support  of  an  organl- 

like  the  American  Committee  on  Ital- 

Ifigration  you  are  demonstrating  that 

]  lave  this  broad  point  of  view.    God  bless 

ror  it. 

our  own  way  each  one  of  us  can  bring 
a  new  understanding,  a  new  sympathy. 
love  for  the  immigrant  who  wishes  to 
a  home  in  our  midst. 
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Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
bill  (S.  2759)   to  strengthen  the 
marketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
program. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
comtnlttee  amendment  \s  open  to 
ame  ndment. 
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KUCHEL.     Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 

understanding    that    the    time    be    not 

to  either  side. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 

I?     The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

I  fclerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
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MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
,he  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
objection,    it    is   so    ordered.     The 
comknlttee     amendment    is     open     to 
ame  ndment. 
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WHEAT  ACT  OF  1960 


HICKENIjOOPE31.     Mr.     Presi- 

,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 

Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Sena- 

rom  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  and  the 

from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopebI,  I 

the  amendment  designated  '6-8- 

'  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
am^dment  will  be  stated. 

Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
it  Is  proposed  to  add  the  following 
title: 
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-EXTENSION   OF   CONSEHVATIO.V 
RESERVi:    PROCRAM 


Sic.  301.  The  Soil  Bank  Act  Is  amended  a.s 
folia  w£ : 

•■(  »)  Section  109  is  amended — 
•■(I)    by  amending  subsection   (a)    to  read 
as  fdllows: 

fa)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  t/i 
fonr  ulate  and  announce  programs  under 
this  subtitle  B  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
thereunder  with  producers  during  the  eight- 
period  1936-1963  to  be  carried  out  dur- 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  De- 
31.  1972.  except  that  contracts  for 
establishment  of  tree  cover  may  con- 
until  December  13,  1977." 
)   by  amending  subsection   (c)   to  read 
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as  fallows 

n  carrying  out  the  Conservation  Re- 
serve Program,  the  Secretary  shall  not  at 
any  time  enter  Into  contracts  which  to- 
gether with  contracts  then  in  effect  cover 
mor4  than  sixty  million  acres. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byr)  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recopiized  for 
30  lainutes,  to  speak  In  behalf  of  his 
ame  ndment. 


Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  myself  such  amount  of  that  time 
as  may  be  necessary. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  does  not  go  diiecUy 
to  the  proposition  of  wheat  alone.  The 
amendment  is  to  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  and 
would  extend  and  enlarge  the  conserva- 
tion reserve — which  will  affect  not  only 
wheat,  but  also  other  crops. 

In  brief,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment merely  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, with  producers,  during  the  8-year 
period  1956-63,  to  be  earned  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  except  that  contracts  for 
the  establishment  of  tree  cover  may  con- 
tinue to  December  31.  1977,  and  also 
that  in  carrying  out  the  conservation 
reserve  program,  the  Secretary  may  en- 
ter into  contracts  which  will  effect  the 
placing  of  up  to  60  million  acres  of  land 
into  the  conservation  reserve  program 

Mr.  President,  every  person  In  this 
Chamber  knows  that  our  national  agri- 
cultural production  plant  is  producing 
more  than  we  can  market.  Both  farmers 
and  consumers  have  a  vital  stake  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  solution  to  this  vexing 
prx>blem.  Senators  and  others  who  have 
labored  on  the  wheat  bill  now  before  this 
body  have  made  conscientious  and  de- 
voted efforts  in  the  direction  of  trying 
to  find  a  workable  solution. 

But.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one 
.■^in-rle  remedy  which  will  suffice.  The 
bill,  as  it  stands,  is  noticeably  weak  in 
one  important  respect:  It  should  make 
provision  for  extending  and  expanding 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  conservation  re- 
.serve  contracts  with  farmers  only 
through  1960.  Unless  we  extend  his  au- 
thority for  making  these  contracts,  the 
program  will  die  as  exi.stlng  contracts  ex- 
pire. My  amendment  to  S.  2759  would 
extend  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
complete  contracts  with  farmers  through 
1963.  and  to  build  the  national  conser- 
vation reserve  by  that  time  to  as  much 
as  60  million  acres. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  one  example 
of  why  I  say  that  no  one  solution  to  the 
thorny  agricultural  problem  can  b«' 
found. 

Every  census  of  agriculture  since  1935 
has  shown  an  increase  in  the  size  of 
faiins  over  the  size  shown  by  the  preced- 
ing census.  This  is  not  due  primarily 
to  new  land  being  devoted  to  agriculture. 
It  is  principally  due  to  mechanization 
whereby  one  person  can  farm  more 
acres.  He  acquires  the  additional  acres 
released  by  those  who  die.  retire,  or 
transfer  to  other  more  gainful  pursuits. 

According  to  the  last  census — that  of 
1950 — 40  percent  of  our  farms  produced 
farm  prxxlucts  which  sold  for  less  than 
$1,200  per  year.  Most  proponents  of  th  is 
wheat  bill  would  be  well  pleased  if  we 
could  raise  farm  prices  by  20  or  25  per- 
cent. But  even  if  we  should  be  so  for- 
tunate— and  few  of  us  believe  that  such 
will  be  the  case — we  would  still  be  faced 
with  40  percent  of  our  farms  producing 
less  than  $1,500  worth  of  products  per 
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year.  We  would  continue  to  find  many 
farmers  in  distress  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  from  California  to  Maine,  and 
from  Washington  to  Florida,  who  would 
still  exist  on  a  substandard  income. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  emphasize  that 
even  if  we  were  to  increase  farm  com- 
modity prices  by  20  to  25  percent,  we 
would  still  find  40  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers in  this  coimtry  on  a  subsistence  or 
a  substandard  income. 

Clearly  then,  the  sharing  of  available 
markets  by  pro  rata  reduction  of  acreage 
allotments,  as  provided  by  this  bill, 
cannot  be  the  answer  for  the  low-in- 
come farmer.  His  family  would  be  poor 
cusUxners  for  the  products  of  industry, 
labor,  and  other  segments  of  agriculture. 
One  logical  and  obvious  answer  for 
these  people  would  be  to  place  their 
land  in  the  cwiservatlon  reserve.  At  its 
present  level  the  conservation  reserve 
is  on  the  threshold  of  solving  the  sur- 
plus situation  for  several  commodities. 
The  amount  of  oats  placed  under  price 
support  this  year  is  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  last  year's  quantity,  and  esti- 
mated deliveries  are  the  lowest  since 
1952.  Barley  price  support  activity  is 
down  60  percent,  and  deliveries  are  the 
lowest  since  1953.  Flaxseed  price  sup- 
port applications  were  reduced  97  per- 
cent, and  are  the  lowest  since   1946. 

With  regard  to  wheat,  the  subject  of 
this  bill,  few  people  realize  that  2.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  v/heat  allotment  is  frozen, 
and  no  part  of  it  can  be  used,  because 
of  the  conservation  reserve.  This  fact, 
together  with  discontinuance  of  wheat 
grown  in  excess  of  allotment  under  the 
15 -acre  exemption,  is  expected  to  result 
In  3.1  million  less  acres  of  wheat  being 
harvested  in  1960.  than  we  would  ^have 
had  without  this  beneficial  program. 
Agriculture  officials  conser\-atively  esti- 
mate that  the  conservation  reserve  will 
have  preventeo  the  production  of  135 
million  bushels  of  wheat  through  1960. 

Is  It  sensible,  when  we  stand  at  the 
door  of  success,  to  do  an  about-face  and 
let  the  conservation  reserve  program 
die?  Rather.  I  assert  we  should  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  with  this  worth- 
while program.  Otherwise,  our  grand- 
children may  well  ask,  "What  manner  of 
people  were  these  who  wasted  the  soil 
as  though  their  lives  depended  on  full 
production  when  there  was  no  visible 
outlet  for  that  production?'  It  seems 
basic  and  elementaiT  that  we  should 
want  to  retire  land  from  unneeded  pro- 
duction and  save  it  for  the  day  when  it 
will  be  needed.  Thus,  it  seems  funda- 
mental that  we  should  continue  this  ac- 
ceptable way  of  encouraging  those  most 
desirou3  of  retiring  from  agriculture  to 
do  so.  while  granting  maximum  freedom 
to  those  who  cannot  oi  vho  do  not  de- 
sire to  reduce  production. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  do  here  today 
about  wheat  makes  a  real  difference  to 
the  farmers  in  my  State.  What  we  fail 
to  do  about  com  and  soybeans  and  oats 
and  barley  and  sorghum  grains  makes 
even  more  difference  in  Iowa  and  in 
many  other  States.  If  we  put  into  effect 
programs  that  simply  shift  the  problem 
to  other  producers,  we  shall  not  have 
solved  anything. 


The  Iowa  county  ASC  offices  have 
waiting  lists  of  himdreds  of  fanners  who 
have  decided  to  apply  for  a  c<»iserva- 
tion  reserve  contract  for  1961.  If  we  re- 
fuse to  extend  the  conservation  reserve 
program  we  shall  be  sajring  to  those 
farmers,  in  effect,  "it  doesnt  matter  that 
you  are  willing  to  stop  producing  sur- 
plus crops  for  a  modest  rental,  because 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  feels 
that  you  should  continue  to  produce. 
Or  if  you  are  determined  to  discontinue 
fanning  and  if  you  want  any  income, 
you  must  rent  your  land  to  someone 
else,  who  will  produce  surplus  crops." 
I  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  does  this  make 
.sense  when  we  have  a  carryover  of  1.5 
billion  bushels  of  com? 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  told  me 
they  are  oppc^ed  to  extending  the  con- 
servation reserve  because  of  its  effect  on 
business.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, any  program  which  is  really  effec- 
tive in  reducing  surplus  crops  must  have 
some  effect  on  some  types  of  business. 
For  me  to  say  that  I  favor  reducing  farm 
production,  but  oppose  the  conservation 
reserve  because  it  hurts  some  businesses. 
would  not  be  intellectual  honesty.  The 
conservation  reserve  has  become  the 
w  hipping  t)oy  for  decreasing  rural  popu- 
lations which  have  been  decreasing  for 
generations  before  this  program  was 
conceived.  Studies  conducted  by  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  show  that 
this  program  has  not  accelerated  the  al- 
ready existent  trend  toward  declining 
rural  population.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  show  that  some  contractors  other- 
wise would  have  sold  their  farms  and 
moved  away,  where  as  now  they  rent  the 
land  to  the  Government,  but  stay  there, 
so  as  to  control  weeds  and  keep  the 
buildings  and  fences  in  repair. 

Mr.  President,  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  the  conservation  reserve,  many 
local  businessmen  enthusiastically  sup- 
port it.  When  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ruled  that  new  contracts  should 
not  be  taken  if  they  would  bring  con- 
.sei-vation  reserve  participation  to  a  level 
higher  than  25  percent  of  a  country's 
cropland,  businessmen  from  some  40  or 
50  .':uch  counties  rose  up  and  demanded 
that  these  limits  on  participation  be 
modified.  I  have  copies  of  letters  from 
local  businessmen  who  warmly  praise 
the  conservation  reserve. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
whether  he  has  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  requests  to  limit  the  land 
that  would  t>e  put  into  the  conservation 
reserve  by  any  one  individual.  In  other 
words,  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  the 
intention  that  a  man  can  put  his  entire 
fai-m  or  his  entire  acreage  into  the  con- 
sei-vation  reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Under  the 
proposal  I  make,  a  man  could  put  his 
entire  farm  into  the  conservation  re- 
serve. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  there  is  a  reg- 


ulation of  the  Department  that  puts  a 
limitation  on  the  amoimt  in  a  commun- 
ity that  can  be  put  into  the  conservation 
reserve. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  There  is  a 
25  percent  limitation  in  a  community. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  regulation,  in  a 
sense,  has  control  over  an  individual 
farm. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  But  I  have 
copies  of  letters  from  at  least  one  or 
two  communities  advocating  the  raising 
of  that  percentage  limitation  above  25 
percent  for  the  local  county  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  The  reason  why  I 
asked  the  question  is  that  I  know  the 
question  has  been  raised  in  certain  Mid- 
west sections  of  the  coimtry  about  the 
inadvisability  of  having  a  conservation 
reserve  program  which  allows  putting 
entire  farms  into  the  program  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  lot  of  farmers  who  might 
want  to  put  a  part  of  their  farms  Into 
the  program,  and  thereby  scatter  the 
benefits. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Yes,  that 
question  has  been  raised.  It  has  not  been 
a  significant  problem  in  my  State,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  U  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  the  selection  of  land  going  Into 
the  conservation  reserve  after  aU  is  de- 
termined by  the  people  of  the  commu- 
nities, through  their  elected  committees; 
and,  as  a  rule,  we  would  not  expect  them 
to  accept  large  amounts  of  land  of  any 
one  farm  or  from  any  one  area  if  it 
were  going  to  do  harm  to  their  com- 
munities. ThaX  Is  one  good  thing  about 
the  farmer  committee  system — the  local 
people  run  it. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  While  this  amendment  does 
not  put  any  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  land  that  may  go  into  the  program, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  and 
the  regulations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished, the  conditions  In  a  community 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Manifestly,  if  a  man  owned  half 
a  coimty  and  wanted  to  put  the  land 
embracing  half  the  county  into  the  pro- 
gram, the  coQunittee  would  not  allow  it. 
However,  if  a  man  owned  160  acres  of 
land  and  wanted  to  put  all  that  land  into 
the  program,  and  it  did  not  destroy  the 
program  within  that  community,  then 
it  would  be  within  the  discretion  of  the 
local  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
would  accept  the  total  160  acres. 

The  amendment  does  not,  in  and  of 
itself,  preclude  putting  into  the  pro- 
gram a  whole  farm. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  sound  to  put  into 
the  program  whole  farms.  If  a  farmer 
has  80  acres  or  100  acres  of  land  on 
which  he  is  not  enabled  to  produce  any- 
thing but  a  subsistence  income,  let  us 
say,  and  if  he  were  limited  to  10  percent, 
or  8  acres,  as  the  amount  he  could  put 
into  the  conservation  reserve,  it  would 
not  help  either  him  or  the  program  very 
much.  But  if  he  could  put  the  entire 
80  acres  into  the  conservation  reserve. 
it  would  help  him  materially,  and  also 
help  the  program. 
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Mr.  President,  what  Senator  can  con- 
scientiously tell  a  half  million  fanners 
that  they  must  not  participate  in  this 
sound  and  popular  program  because  a 
few  businessmen  object  to  diversifying 
their  merchandise  and  services  to  adjust 
for  reduced  farm  agricultural  produc- 
tion? 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  encour- 
aged conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources and  especially  our  agricultural 
resources.  Unfortunately,  many  of 
these  conservation  expenditures  have 
contributed  to  the  surpluses  which  now 
plague  us.  For  example,  every  marsh 
that  we  drain  with  Government  funds 
places  in  production  some  of  the  most 
fertile  land  available.  Good  conserva- 
tion farming  must  be  encouraged,  but  to 
the  extent  it  improves  production,  we 
need  less  acres  in  use.  The  conserva- 
tion reserve  does  none  of  these  things. 
Cropland  planted  to  trees  not  only  con- 
serves soil  and  moisture,  but  prevents  any 
cultivated  crop  from  being  produced  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  wonder  how 
many  Senators  know  that  about  9  million 
of  the  28  million  conservation  reserve 
acres  are  being  restored  to  native  grasses 
in  the  old  Dust  Bowl  area.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Midwest  many  farmers  have  and 
will  place  their  land  in  the  conservation 
reserve  for  $1  or  $2  lower  rent- 
al per  acre  than  they  can  get  from  a 
canning  company  of  another  farmer. 
People  with  such  a  love  for  their  soil  are 
conservationists  indeed,  and  we  should 
not  deny  them  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  conservation  reserve  while  offering 
them,  instead,  only  a  wheat  program 
which  many  of  them  dislike. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Does  the  Senator 
not  agree  with  me  that  this  program 
must  be  policed?  While  it  Is  under  the 
local  jurisdiction  of  various  sections  of 
the  country  within  the  States  and  within 
the  counties,  ah-eady  we  are  beginning 
to  hear  of  many  instances  where  specu- 
lators get  hold  of  the  land  and  then  place 
that  land  in  the  conservation  reserve, 
really  to  the  detriment  of  the  people  who 
are  actually  on  the  soil  and  we  are 
legitimately  in  the  farming  business.  I 
mention  that  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Record  in  establishing  a  guidepost.  The 
administration  of  the  program  should  be 
very  careful,  so  that  we  do  not  get  a 
black  eye  by  reason  of  a  few  scattered  in- 
stances which  could  be  magnified  out  of 
all  proportion. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  the  program  must  be 
policed,  and  carefully  policed.  I  also 
know  there  are  instances  in  which  peo- 
ple have  taken  advantage  of  the  program, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  to  their  own 
profit.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  previous  owner  or  not.  but 
it  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  the 
profit  of  the  person  who  was  speculacing. 
But  those  are  relatively  few  instances  in 
the  country,  so  far  as  the  whole  program 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  the  equivalent 
of  the  topsoil  from  about  40  acres  of  our 
best  land   flows   past   the   city   of   New 


Or]  ?ans  in  the  mighty  Mississippi  River 
an(  is  lost  to  us  forever  in  the  Gulf  of 
Medco.  This  alarming  performance  is 
beliig  duplicated  on  a  smaller  scale  by 
aco'es  of  other  river  estuaries.  For  the 
fut'  ire  welfare  of  our  people  we  must  do 
mu;h  more  than  we  have  been  doing  to 
stoi)  the  incessant  erosion  of  our  top- 
soil  This  wheat  bill  without  the  conser- 
vat  on  reserve  will  do  little  in  that 
reg  ird. 

I ;  is  wrong  for  us  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce  unneeded  surpluses  and  to  deplete 
our  .soil — America's  greatest  national  re- 
sou  rce.  We  must  conserve  our  soil  as  we 
ma  ce  the  needed  adjustments  in  our 
agriculture  production  plant. 

I>r.  William  A.  Albrecht.  the  distin- 
guished soil  scientist  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  has  shown  a  remarkable  re- 
latonship  between  topsoil  quality  and 
ailments  such  as  tooth  decay  and  histo- 
plasmosis. He  has  put  his  finger  on 
th€  crux  of  the  matter  in  his  statement: 

1  he  farmer  has  been  in  a  business  that  has 
not  considered  the  soil,  and  In  a  distorted 
ecoiomlca  which  flnds  agriculture  with  no 
funds  for  Boll-savlng  when  soils  must  be 
sav  >d  If  all  of  us  are  to  eat  well  of  good 
meiit  and  corresponding  proteins. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  other 
poiit  of  importance  to  those  concerned 
abcut  accumulation  of  radioactive  fall- 
out in  the  soil.  Should  scientists  find 
witiin  the  next  decade  that  this  has  bc- 
coEie  a  serious  problem,  it  is  possible 
that  we  will  be  thanking  our  lucky  stars 
that  there  were  60  million  clearly  iden- 
tifl  Ki  acres  of  cropland  under  contract 
wh  ch  could  be  easily  brought  back  into 
saf ;  production  at  minimum  cost  because 
most  of  the  fallout  would  lie  on  the  sur- 
face instead  of  having  been  plowed  into 
th(  soil. 

](Ir.  President,  parenthetically,  with 
regard  to  fallout,  if  the  situation  con- 
tin  ies,  roughly,  as  it  is  today  and  as  it 
haj;  been  in  the  past,  in  my  judgment 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  from  fall- 
ou'  in  this  country.  This  danger  has  not 
oh  y  been  exaggerated,  but  also  has  been 
historically  "puffed  up"  by  certain  pub- 
licity way  out  of  all  proportion.  Unfor- 
tuiately,  this  has  frightened  a  number 
of  Deople  imwan-antedly. 

"'  Ve  all  know  that  this  bill  faces  an  un- 
ceitain  future.  Its  sponsors  should  wel- 
coiae  constructive  support  from  every 
qunrter. 

1  S.T.  President,  the  conser\'ation  reserve 
pre  gram  has  found  more  acclaim  and 
sujiport  on  the  part  of  hunters,  fisher- 
mei.  and  other  larger  urban  sportsmen  s 
clU3s  and  federations  than  any  other 
agiicultural  action  program.  I  do  not 
heiitate  to  predict  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  attaching  the  conserva- 
tio:i  reserve  extension,  the  wheat  bill  will 
finl  support  on  a  much  wider  basis  over- 
night than  it  could  ever  develop  by  other 
me  ins.  This  is  true,  Mr.  President,  bc- 
caise  urban  taxpayers  are  impressed  by 
the  more  than  2  million  acres  of  tree.s. 
7.0  )0  water  reservoirs,  and  300.000  acres 
of  special  wildlife  cover  accomplished 
dui  ing  its  brief  lifetime. 

Critics  of  the  conservation  reserve,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's auditors  who  understand  Icdper.s 


but  who  cannot  distinguish  between 
wheat  and  thistles,  have  expressed  alarm 
at  the  cast  of  the  program  and  have 
charged  that  it  attracts  worthless  land, 
I  should  like  to  call  to  their  attention  the 
fact  that  trained  agricultural  research- 
ers directed  by  land  grant  college  and 
Agricultural  Research  Service  people 
have  objectively  studied  the  quality  of 
conservation  reserve  land.  They  ques- 
tioned both  contract  signers  and  non- 
participating  local  farmers.  They  stu- 
died pertinent  tax  asses.smcnts,  land 
values,  crop  yields  and  other  significant 
facts.  As  one  would  expect,  they  found 
the  contracted  land  to  be  a  little  belo-.v 
average  in  quality,  but  the  rental  paid  ii 
proportionately  below  average  also. 

A.criculture  officials  are  the  first  to 
concede  that  some  mistakes  have  been 
made.  In  fact,  they  continually  conduct 
an  internal  audit,  the  flies  of  wliich  have 
produced  many  of  the  cases  already  de- 
tected which  were  given  so  much  pub- 
licity by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
audit  and  other  enemies  of  the  program. 
Mr,  President,  the  same  local  commit- 
teemen and  employees  who  administer 
the  consenation  reserve  program  also 
administer  the  wheat  allotment,  market- 
ing quota,  and  price  support  programs 
covered  by  this  bill.  Can  we  say  that 
they  are  competent  to  adminii>ter  even 
ti;,'hter  wheat  programs  but  we  dare  not 
trust  thorn  with  continued  conservation 
reserve  program  administration?  Does 
it  seem  likely  that  they  would  pei-mit 
fewer  abuses  in  the  former  and  more  in 
the  latter,  or  vice  versa? 

Let  us  explore  biiefly  this  matter  of 
costs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  it  costs  about  half  as 
much  to  avoid  production  through  the 
conservation  resene  program  as  to 
acquire  the  same  pi-oduction  under  price 
supports  and  dispose  of  it  under  exist- 
ing lesLslation  and  program.s.  Personal- 
ly. I  think  the  Department's  estimate  is 
unfair  to  the  conser\'ation  reserve,  be- 
cau.se  rental  rates  of  less  than  $12  per 
acre  will  only  cover  taxes,  maintenance, 
and  a  small  net  income,  Piice  support 
rates,  however,  include  these  thinys  plus 
labor,  machine,  and  supply  costs  of 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  a  crop.  Then,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment acquires  the  crop,  it  must  pay 
the  cost  of  conditioning,  storing,  and 
tran-sporting  it  for  no  telling  how  many 
years  until  it  spoils,  is  given  away,  or  is 
sold  for  whatever  we  can  persuade  -some- 
one to  pay. 

The  Department  estimate.5  that  the 
highest  year's  cost  of  a  60-million-acie 
conservation  reserve  would  be  le.ss  than 
$900  million.  This  is  a  huge  sum,  but 
compare  it  with  the  1961  budget  reque.st 
of  nearly  $4  billion  for  alternative  price 
support  and  income  stabilization  pro- 
grams for  1  year,  which  still  does  not 
come  to  effective  grips  with  the  real 
problem.  With  the  conservation  reserve, 
on  the  other  had,  we  will  save  the  tax- 
payers half — or  more — of  present  pro- 
gram costs.  We  will  stop  surplus  pro- 
duction on  this  land.  We  will  help  shift 
marginal  farmers  from  competition  with 
other  farmers  but  without  becoming  a 
.social  problem.  We  will  reverse  the 
trend    toward    selling    out    to    another 
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farmer  and  moving  away.  We  will  ac- 
complish real,  and  often  permanent, 
conservation  at  low  cost.  We  will  win 
friends  and  support  from  fish  and  wild- 
life enthusiasts  in  urban  areas. 

Mr.  President,  every  Senator  con- 
cerned about  farm  prices,  low  Income 
farm  groups,  restrictions  distasteful  to 
our  farm  people,  soil  conservation,  the 
continuance  of  a  more  healthful  food 
supply  for  posterity,  and  reducing  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  in  a  constructive 
way,  should  suppport  this  effort  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  by  voting  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  that  without  any  doubt  the  exten- 
sion of  the  soil  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram to  60  million  acres  will  relieve  the 
Goverrunent  of  many  costs  of  accepting 
surplus  crops  after  they  have  been 
grown  and  of  caring  for  them.  It  will 
cut  dovra  the  cost  of  the  program.  It 
will  reduce  the  surpluses  now  being  pro- 
duced. It  will  bring  supply  and  demand 
into  nearer  balance.  It  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  sound,  coiutructive,  and 
realistic  program  toward  a  better  situa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  in  the  economics 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  improve  the 
farmers'  incomes. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  major  steps 
toward  the  solution  of  our  farm  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain tables. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


FaILTTKX  To  El'1'l.WU  TRK  COKSBtTATION  Re- 
SEBVE  AtJTHOWTT  WiLL  INVTT*  CONTINUBU 
StTXPLtTB  PBOOtTCTXOir 

If  we  fail  to  extend  the  conservation  re- 
serve authority,  11,600,000  acres  of  land  now 
in  the  conserratlon  reserve  will  be  eligible 
for  crop  production  at  the  end  of  1963. 

The  following  table  summarizes  this 
situation. 
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I  It  is  estttnated  prr)diii-tion  would  l)e  preatcr  by  these  amounts  witfiout  a  ci'r!.-*r- 
v.ition  re-serve  proeruni. 

'  Baaed  on  AMS  ykhls  thosi'  yv.'.V:-  u-X^v.fXfiX  for  lt)c;ili'in  and  (lu'ilily  of  conserva- 
tion resjTve  land. 

•  Basfd  on  19.54-58  AMS  yields  adjnstf!  for  IfK^itloii  jiid  quality  of  con.'servation 
rc-serve  land. 

«  \ssiiines  KKX)  new  acres  will  have  sunie  l<>i  ..fion  and  'juality  puttem  as  for  19.59. 

'  Kslliiiuted  aciiulsitions  consist  of  the  i|iiuiiliiii'S  itulicatetl  in  t'le  various  years  at 
tlie  aiiuouiU'cii  priiT-siip[Kirt  rilc  ;i'i.!  •■•-tim.itcd  u'Mid  costs  ;or  storui;(\  tiatifilini;, 


transportaiion,  and  interest  until  final  disposition.  Los-ses  represent  the  difTerence 
between  these  acquisitions  and  the  estimated  returns  to  the  Govomnient  on  com- 
mcxlities  disposed  of  by  CCC  under  e.iport  and  domestic  SiUes  for  dollars,  barter 
(export),  an<f  payment  in-kiud  (export). 

•  Peanuts  are  farmers'  stock  basis;  rice  Ls  rough  basis. 

'  No  estimates  made  for  tobacco,  potatoes,  vegetables,  other  minor  crops,  livestock, 
poultry,  honey,  or  products  thereof. 

'  Includes  total  rental  and  ainserviition  pri-  tic-'  (•o>t-sliuri'  oMii;ation  divide.',  \y 
average  number  oi  yearb  iter  contract. 
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Digest  of  Advance  Preliminakt  Findings  of 
AN  Aghicultukal  Research  Service  Study 
IN  Selected  Maine,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska. AND  New  Mexico  Cotinties 

1.  Reductions  In  value  of  crop  production 
per  dollar  of  rental  payment  average  gen- 
erally much  higher  when  all  eligible  crop- 
land on  a  farm  has  been  contracted  than 
when  only  a  part  has  been  contracted. 

2.  The  value  at  current  prices  of  wheat 
and  sorghum  grain  production  reduced  by 
the  conservation  reserve  In  New  Mexico  is 
$3  to  $5  for  each  dollar  of  rental  payment. 
When  the  recent  favorable  yields  are  ad- 
justed to  a  normal  level  the  value  of  crops 
reduced  is  about  $2  for  each  $1  of  rental 
pavment. 

3.  In  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  where 
many  farms  that  formerly  produced  large 
acreages  of  potatoes  are  participating,  re- 
duction in  value  of  crop  production  aver- 
ages $6  per  each  dollar  of  rental  payments. 

4.  The  Maine  survey  shows  commercial 
farmers  receiving  conservation  reserve  rent- 
al return  of  $5  after  taxes  for  each  $100  of 
farm  real  estate  value.  Prom  these  amounts 
they  must  pay  insurance,  maintain  fences 
and  buildings,  control  noxious  weeds,  and 
bear  their  share  of  the  cost  of  establishing  or 
reestablishing  conservation  cover. 

5.  Age  is  an  important  reason  for  partici- 
pating. In  most  of  the  study  areas,  par- 
ticipants average  older  in  age,  they  have 
operated  their  farms  longer,  and  more  of 
them  have  regxilar  retirement  incomes  or 
nonfarm  Jobs  than  for  nonpartlclpants.  In 
south-central  Iowa  about  40  percent  were 
60  years  old  or  older.  (In  another  study 
currently  made  by  the  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture  first  run  preliminary  informa- 
tion involving  1,959  participants  indicates 
50  percent  were  over  60  years  of  age  and  70 
percent  over  50  years.) 

6.  The  conservation  reserve  apparently  has 
not  accelerated  the  existent  trend  toward 
declining  farm  population  and  larger  sized 
farms.  In  fact,  some  participants  who  would 
have  sold  their  farms  and  moved  away  are 
retiring  and  continuing  to  live  on  them. 
Some  who  shifted  to  nonfarm  work,  but  re- 
main on  the  farm  said  they  would  have 
moved  to  town  if  there  had  been  no  conser- 
vation reserve  program. 

7.  In  Georgia  94  percent  of  participating 
farm  dwellings  were  occupied  compared  to 
98  percent  for  nonpartlclpants. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  have  any  time 
he  will  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

1  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 
as  much  time  yielded  to  me  as  the  Sen- 
ator has. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida  all  the  time  I  have 
remaining,  which  is  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
secure  from  some  additional  source  an- 
other 3  minutes,  so  that  I  will  have  5 
minutes  in  total,  which  is  all  the  time  I 
require'' 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President,  I  will  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
from  the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  a  right  to  have  3  minutes  from  the 
time  on  the  bill,  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  assurance  yesterday  that  I  would 


be  given  some  additional  time  frcxn  the 
time  on  the  biU. 

Mj  .  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
rath  (r  have  the  time  yielded  to  me,  in- 
stea<  of  offering  an  amendment  my- 
self. I  could  offer  an  amendment  and 
speafc  on  the  amendment. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
minority  leader  yield  3  minutes 
the  time  on  the  bill? 
.  AIKEN.     I  yield  3  minutes  from 
ime  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
da. 
HOLLAND.     Mr.  President.  I  be- 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
;  aelded  me  3  minutes. 
AIKEN.   That  is  fine. 
HOLLAND.     I  will  use  5  minutes 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Sen- 
from   Florida   is  recognized   for   5 


HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
support  the  pending  amendment, 
amendment  goes  further  than  the 
consideration  of  the  wheat  pro- 
It  has  a  very  real  application  to 
wheat  program  because  wheat  acre- 
that  would  be  diverted  is  ju5t  as 
ble  for  inclusion  in  the  added  acres 
would  be  potentially  available 
undfer  the  consei-vation  reserve  program 
V  ould  acreage  from  other  crops, 
remind  the  Senate  that  in  order  to 
Eligible  for  the  conservation  reserve, 
acreage  must  be  actually  cultivated 
acreage.  I  remind  the  Senate  also  that 
ite  of  the  fact  that  all  we  had  hoped 
froiti  this  program  has  not  been  real- 
we  now  have  under  it  28,620.000 
and  that  acreage  comes  not  only 
froib  wheat  production  but  also  from 
from  oats,  from  grain  and  sor- 
and  from  perishable  seasonal 
Without  the  application  of  the 
confeervation  acreage  program,  which  we 
have  already  seen,  it  is  my  distinct  fecl- 
— and  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  chal- 
lenged— that  the  combined  surplus  pro- 
with  which  we  would  now  be  faced 
woiild  be  va.stly  larger  than  that  which 
confronts  us. 

do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  pro- 
grain  of  retirement  of  producing  acres 
fropi  production  over  a  fixed  period  of 
with    the    Government    making 
payments,    which    offers    as 
an  opportunity  for  not  only  solving 
wheat  surplus  problem  pro  rata  but 
other  surplus  problems, 
re  have  been  so  many  wild  state- 
ments about  the  cost  of  this  additional 
that  I  wish  to  state  clearly  in 
Record  at  this  time  what  I  under- 
stahd  to  be  the  amounts  which  would  be 
;d.     First,  the  acreage  at  pre.sent 
un<}er  the  conservation  reserve  program 
.620,000  acres.     The  amendment  of 
Senator   from   Iowa    I  Mr.    Hicken- 
in  which  I  have  gladly  joined, 
wotld  lift  that  total  to  60  million  acres, 
ng  that  31.4  million  acres  would  be 
avs(ilable  to  be  added  to  the  con.servation 
program. 
.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  yield?    We  shall  get  time 
he  bill,  if  necessary. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fro  n  Iowa. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  table  in 
front  of  me.  the  acres  coming  out  of  the 
conservation  reserve  this  year,  that  is, 
acres  that  are  now  in  the  conservation 
reserve  and  not  producing,  but  which 
will  be  returned  to  production  because 
the  contracts  expire,  are  as  follows: 

In  1960,  100,000  acres  will  be  returned 
to  production  out  of  the  conservation  re- 
serve. 

In  1961,  2.300,000  will  be  returned  to 
production. 

In  1962,  1,200.000  acres  will  be  re- 
turned to  production. 

In  1963,  7.900.000  acres  will  be  coming 
out  of  the  con.servation  reserve  and  will 
be  put  back  into  production — unle.s.s  we 
pa.ss  an  amendment  of  this  kind — which 
will  only  contribute  to  the  unmanageable 
.surpluses  in  the  future  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

I  was  about  to  say  that  the  31,400,000 
acres  which  can  be  added  to  the  total 
now  under  the  program  would  cost,  ac- 
cording to  my  figures,  something  like 
$300  million  a  year  at  the  maximum,  or 
the  cost  might  go  as  high  as  $375  million 
a  year  Senators  can  reach  that  figure 
by  loc)kint^  at  the  average  cost  now  per 
retired  acre,  and  by  remembering  that 
the  hi.story  already  obtained  gives  us  a 
prt'tiy  clear  picture  as  to  what  the  cost 
of  this  program  will  be  as  compared  to 
what  we  are  paying  for  all  the  surplus 
crops  which  wc  are  adding  to  the  enor- 
mous total  now  on  hand.  The  added 
ctxst  of  between  $300  million  a  year,  if 
all  the  acreage  were  retired,  and  some 
S375  million  a  year,  is  a  smell  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  straightening  out  of 
our  troublesome  agricultural  problem.s 

I  strongly  favor  this  particular  ap- 
pro.ach.  becau.se  I  think  it  is  not  confined 
to  the  wheat  problem,  which  is  the  only 
one  attacked  directly  by  the  pending  bill. 
but  it  also  continues  to  bring  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  other  grain  prob- 
lems and  other  agricultural  problems 
which  press  heavily  upon  us. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield '^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kan.sas. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  am  f^lad  to  hear 
wiiat  the  Senator  from  Ploriaa  has  .said 
in  that  regard,  and  I  agree  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  I  believe  thus  is  an 
excellent  program,  and  I  .shall  support  it. 
It  has  worked  vny  well  in  our  own  State 
generallv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  When  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  intervened  I  understood  that 
I  was  to  be  allowed  additional  time  to 
c  mplete  my  .'Statement. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.     On    the    bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     If  the   acting  majority 

leader  has  already  granted  the  Senator 

from  Florida  3  minutes,  I  will  grant  him 

another  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
Rrant.  I  may  not  use  that  much  time. 
I  wish  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 
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Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  wlah  to  aay  fur- 
ther, through  the  klndneBS  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  that  I  may  have  some 
di&a«reemeiit  with  reference  to  the 
amount  allowed  (>er  acre  in  many  in- 
stances in  my  State,  but  I  do  wish  the 
Senator  and  the  other  spKjnsors  of  this 
amendment  to  know  that  I  am  heartily 
in  favor  of  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very  con- 
structive piece  of  legislation  which  will 
strengthen  the  entire  farm  legislation 
picture. 

Mr.  HOLIiAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kanaas. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  soil  bank  profiram  which  has  proved 
useful  and  truly  helpful  in  my  State  and 
in  many  other  States  where  acreage  has 
been  retired  from  cotton  production — 
and  cotton  production  is  certainly  one  of 
our  greatest  problems — from  com  pro- 
duction, from  tobacco  production,  from 
peanut  production,  most  of  it  having 
been  placed  in  the  long-range  forestry 
program.  It  seems  to  me  that  anyone 
who  has  seen  the  program  work  up  to 
this  date  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our 
Nation  is  bound  to  admit  that  this  Is  the 
most  constructive  approach  we  have  had. 
and  that  it  should  be  increased  and  ex- 
panded so  as  to  bring  even  greater  per- 
manent relief  in  the  matter  of  control- 
ling our  surpluses,  which  up  to  now  have 
certainly  been  uncontrollable. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
pending  amendment.  My  reason  for  do- 
ing so  is  that  if  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  we  shall  be  faced  with  enormous  cost, 
amounting  to  additional  expenditure  of 
$300  million  or  more  a  year.  I  remind 
the  Senate  also  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  our  hands  would  be  tied 
until  1972.  a  period  of  12  years.  We  can 
multiply  $300  million  by  12  to  see  what 
the  figiires  would  be.  I  believe  the  cost 
would  amount  to  $3,600  million.  Then 
if  the  higher  annual  estimate  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  of  $375  million 
should  turn  out  to  be  correct  the  amount 
will  be  increased  to  $4,500  million. 

I  am  one  who  does  not  wish  to  see  our 
hands  tied  in  that  manner  by  an  agri- 
cultural program  at  the  present  time. 
I  wish  to  keep  the  program  in  a  position 
so  that  in  the  near  future  in  some 
manner  we  might  come  up  with  an  agri- 
cultural bill  which  would  be  more  work- 
able and  more  equitable  to  all  farmers  in 
the  Nation  than  what  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

The  proposed  amendment  concerns 
not  only  wheat  but  all  commodities  we 
now  have  under  the  conservation  reserve 
IMogram.  It  would  become  effective 
without  regard  to  how  producers  might 
vote  in  the  wheat  referendum  this  year. 
To  adopt  the  amendment  would  tie  our 
hands  for  many  years  into  the  future. 
The  program  proposed  under  the  bill 
with  respect  to  wheat  acreage  retirement 
in  1961.  1962,  and  1963  will  be  submitted 
to  the  farmers  and  they  will  vote.  If 
the  wheat  acreage  retirement  program  is 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  it  w  ill 
become  effective,  but  the  program  pro- 
posed by  this  amendment  would  be  a 
binding  obligation  between  the  Federal 


Oovemment  and  the  farmers  on  this 
particiilar  Issue  for  the  next  17  years, 
without  regard  to  the  vote  on  the  1961 
quota. 

I  warn  the  Senate  with  respect  to  what 
is  being  proposed.  We  are  txying  to  paas 
a  wheat  bill,  but  if  the  proposed  pro- 
vision is  himg  on  to  it,  I  can  readily  see 
that  we  shall  not  have  a  wheat  bill 
passed  in  the  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  "Hie  Senator 
says  he  is  oinxwed  to  the  conservation 
reserve  program  because  it  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  against  tying  It  up  for  a  long 
period. 

Mr.  HICKFJ^LOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator realize  tiiat  11.500,000  acres  of  land 
which  are  now  not  producing  crc^s  will 
be  coming  back  into  the  production 
cycle  by  1963.  because  the  conservation 
program  is  being  allowed  to  expire,  and 
we  will  have  to  take  those  crops,  we  will 
have  to  store  them,  and  we  will  have  to 
put  up  Government  money  for  them,  and 
that  that  procedure  will  be  far  more 
costly  than  to  have  a  ccmservation  re- 
serve program? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
realize  that.  I  hope  Congress  will  pass 
an  agricultural  bill  which  will  take  care 
of  that  situation  when  we  meet  it,  in- 
stead of  tying  our  hands  at  this  time 
for  some  3  years  in  advance  insofar  as 
new  contract  authority  Is  concerned  and 
then  those  contracts  may  run  for  an- 
other 10  years  or  15  years  in  the  case  of 
tree  cover. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  sutalit  that 
this  is  just  as  good  a  time  to  do  it  as 
later.  We  are  acting  on  the  bill  now. 
Why  not  act  on  this  program?  We  have 
had  trouble  with  the  farm  program  by 
lx)stponing  consideration  of  a  farm  bill 
and  saying  that  we  xniU  act  when  the 
time  comes  in  the  future.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  now. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  another  reason  why 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  it.  This  bill  will 
have  to  go  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  and  will  have  to 
be  approved  by  them.  The  reduction  in 
wheat  supplies  provided  by  the  bill  is 
urgently  needed.  I  would  not  want  the 
bill  to  fail  because  other  provisions  not 
limited  to  wheat  are  appended  to  it. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  now  wish  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana I  Mr.  Ellender].  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  him. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President, 
V  hen  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  developed  the  pending  wheat 
bill,  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  was  considered  by 
the  committee.  As  I  recall,  it  was  badly 
beaten  by  a  vote  of  10  to  5.  As  was  said 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  we 
are  very  anxious  to  pass  a  wheat  bill.  I 
thing  it  is  necessary  that  we  promptly 
act  on  a  wheat  bill  if  we  are  to  preserve 
and  conserve  our  present  farm  program 
with  respect  to  other  commodities. 

The  soil  bank  program,  both  as  to  the 
acreage  reserve  and  the  conservation 
reserve,  has  been  a  failure  in  the  past. 


I  could  give  classic  examples  of  how  the 
law  was  bypassed  In  order.  In  some  In- 
stances, to  put  whole  farms  Into  the 
program. 

The  cost  of  this  program  has  been 
much  more  than  was  anticipated.  As 
all  of  us  know,  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram was  abandoned  before  its  antici- 
pated expiration  date.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  can  stand  before  us  In  the 
Senate  and  say  that  the  acreage  reserve 
program  has  been  a  success,  when  we 
consider  the  huge  simis  that  have  been 
spent  in  order  to  pay  farmers  for  not 
planting  crops. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latest  report 
by  the  Departm^it  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  over  $1,549  million  was  spent  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  curtail  production 
through  this  program. 

With  reference  to  the  conservation  re- 
serve. It  was  understood  at  the  inception 
of  this  program  that  only  cultivated 
acres  wovld  be  included.  However,  an 
investigation  has  been  made  of  this 
problem,  and  the  record  shows  that  mil- 
lions of  acres  have  b«jn  placed  in  the 
program,  some  of  which  were  In  pasture, 
some  in  hay.  and  some  lying  fallow.  An 
investigation  was  made  of  a  part  of  this 
prc^ram  by  the  QAO.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  page  4  of  that  report  to  Con- 
gress: 

Preliminary  esimatea  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  show  ttiat  about  5.4  million 
acres,  CM'  23  percent  of  the  estimated  23  mil- 
lion acres  under  conservation  reaerre  con- 
tracts, had  been  devoted  to  hay  and  pas- 
ture, had  been  idle  or  summer  fallowed,  or 
had  a  history  of  crop  failure.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  payments  on  this  land  will 
amount  to  about  $54  million  annually,  or 
about  $270  million  over  the  5-year  average 
life  of  the  contracts. 

In  other  words,  that  Is  money  that  has 
gone  down  the  drain  without  In  any 
manner  curtailing  our  surpluses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  imderstand 
correctly  that  what  the  Senator  Is  say- 
ing is  that  under  the  conservation  re- 
serve, lands  that  were  normally  idle  or 
lands  that  were  normally  unproductive 
or  lands  that  were  in  pasture  or  lands 
which  the  farmer  himself  was  keeping  in 
a  conservation  reserve  of  his  own  have 
been  put  into  the  program  at  a  cost  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  without 
substantially  cutting  production? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly.  That  is 
what  will  result  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  in  my  State  we  have  the 
same  situation  existing  in  certain  areas. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  are  not  productive  acres  in  the 
conservation  reserve,  because  there  are. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But,  as  the  record 
reveals,  and  as  our  farmers  tell  me,  the 
conservation  reserve  program  has  given 
an  opportunity  for  many  people  to  buy 
land  and  put  nonproductive  acres — fre- 
quently pasture  land — into  the  reserve, 
as  if  they  were  cultivated  acres,  without 
in  any  way  significantly  reducing  pro- 
duction. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  not  reduced 
prodiiction  at  all.  In  some  cases  we 
found  that  land  was  purchased  for  a 
certain  amount,  and  the  Government  ac- 
tually paid  the  purchase  price  of  the 
land.  That  was  never  intended  by  those 
who  proposed  the  program  at  its  inc^- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  means 
that  was  done  through  the  rental  con- 
tracts; that  the  Government  paid  the 
total  cost  of  the  purchase  price  in  that 
way.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  The  people 
paid  a  certain  amount  and  they  got  all 
their  money  back  through  contracts  en- 
tered into  by  them  with  the  Govern- 
ment. And  I  might  add  that  few  of  these 
are  the  farmers  whom  we  are  trying  to 
help. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
wish  to  verify  what  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing. We  all  know  that  land  was  put  in 
the  program  that  was  not  growing  any- 
thing prior  to  the  time  it  was  put  in  the 
program.  That  did  not  help  cut  down 
the  surpluses  one  iota. 

Mr.  HICKENLiOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  speaking  on 
limited  time.  However,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  If  what  the 
Senator  has  described  occurs  in  the  Sen- 
ator's part  of  the  country,  I  wish  to  as- 
sure him  that  it  does  not  occur  in  my 
part  of  the  country,  at  least  not  so  far  as 
I  know.  If  it  occurs  in  his  part  of  the 
country,  the  local  committees  are  the 
ones  who  are  responsible.  The  local  com- 
mittees had  better  be  looked  after  to  ad- 
minister the  law  as  written.  They  should 
be  looked  after,  if  they  permit  that  to 
happen.  That  is  a  matter  of  local  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  another 
weakness  here.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  about  it.  He  has  talked  about  re- 
forestation. Reforestation  cannot  be 
practiced  in  States  where  trees  will  not 
grow  because  they  have  never  been 
gi'own  there. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  the 
point  that  all  these  acres  will  be  coming 
back  into  cultivation.  These  acres  have 
been  lying  fallow  for  years.  He  has  said 
that  in  3  years  from  now  we  will  have 
700,000  of  these  acres  coming  back  into 
cultivation.  The  cost  of  this  program  for 
the  28-plus  million  acres  which  have 
been  placed  In  the  program  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  at  the  end  of 
the  contracts,  $2,674,082,000.  That  is 
hard  cash  money,  taken  from  the  tax- 
payers' pockets,  which  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  contracts 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

Now  It  is  proposed  to  open  up  a  pro- 
gram to  place  60  million  acres  under 
contracts.  The  law  which  Congress  en- 
acted several  years  ago  had  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  money  which  could  be 
spent  each  year.  That  limitation  was 
$450  million.  This  amendment  cuts  out 
the  limitation.  It  simply  states  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  place  60 
million  acres  under  contract.  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  cost.  No  limitation  Is  placed 
in  the  bill. 
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page  669  of  the  hearings  on  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  for  1961, 
[McLaln.  who  appeared  before  the 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll]. 
chaiiman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culti  re  Appropriations,  said : 
Th :  program — 

That  is.  the  whole  program  from  its 
incei  tlon,  which  includes,  of  course,  the 
prog  am  now  in  effect — 

:oet  an   estimated   amount  of  M,402,- 


(yo 


Th  at  Is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
grani  if  the  bill  becomes  law. 

TY  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  tie  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex- 
plre<  . 

Ml  .  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

M-.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
cont-acts  now  in  effect  will  cost  $2,674 
milllDn.  However,  with  the  additional 
cont-acts  which  will  be  entered  into 
und<  r  the  proposed  amendment  the  cost 
will  ;ome  to  $6,492  million.  That  is  the 
entire  amount,  including  the  $2,674  mil- 
lion, 
out 


In  other  words,  in  order  to  carry 
iie  additional  authorization,  under 
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the  figures  presented  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  cost  will  be  almost  |4 
billion  more. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mates were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  expanded  to  60  million  acres 
from  its  inception  in  1956  through  the  termi- 
nation of  the  last  contracts  In  1972  will  not 
exceed  $6,492.6  million.  Of  this  amount,  the 
new  acres  to  be  contracted  in  a  1961.  1962, 
and  1963  program  will  total  about  $3,970.9 
million.  The  actual  cost  of  the  60-milllon- 
acre  program  will  be  less  than  the  gross 
figure  as  a  result  of  contract  termination 
from  sales,  violations,  eminent  domain,  and 
the  like  occurring  before  the  end  of  the  con- 
tract period.  The  projection  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  length  of  a  con- 
tract will  continue  to  be  7.22  years  and  that 
the  annual  cost  per  acre  for  new  acres  will 
be  greater  than  present  acreage  because  the 
additional  acres  will  be  offered  from  the 
more    productive    farming    areaa. 

If  payment  in  kind  Is  authorized,  new  cash 
requirements  for  rental  payments  will  be 
reduced. 
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Tlie      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 


of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 


expi  Fed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

M  r.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
with  out  the  time  being  charged  to  either 
side,  and  while  a  large  number  of  Sena- 
tors are  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Tl  le  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

M  r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  that  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  LMr.  Hickenlooper  1  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  conservation  program.  With 
that  objective,  I  thoroughly  agree.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  I  have  a  little 
different  philosophy  as  to  how  the  con- 
serv  itlon  program  should  be  operated 
and  how  It  should  be  paid  for. 

I  )elleve  that  a  conservation  program 
on  c  iltlvated  acres  of  productive  agricul- 
ture land  ought  to  be  a  part  of  a  total, 
com  irehensive  farm  program.  One  does 
not  1  limply  pick  out  a  figure  of  60  million 
acre  3  and  say  that  those  60  million  acres 


will  be  taken  out  of  production,  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  total 
program  of  price  supports,  the  rate  of 
price  supports,  what  would  be  considered 
a  fair  price  to  the  producer  for  a  par- 
ticular unit  of  commodity.  One  does  not 
take  60  million  acres  out  of  production 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
credit  needs  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers. Certainly  one  does  not  take  60 
million  acres  of  land  out  of  production 
without  a  very  careful  examination  of 
the  long-term  production  needs  of  the 
American  economy  and  our  commitments 
abroad. 

If  we  enact  a  program  which  commits 
the  Government  to  a  conservation  re- 
serve of  60  million  acres,  we  are  signing  a 
binding  contract  with  farm  producers.  It 
Is  not  as  If  we  can  simply  releglslate  at  a 
moment's  notice.  When  we  sign  contracts 
with  farm  producers  under  the  conserva- 
tion program,  those  contracts  are  signed 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  keep  those  contracts  and  to 
pay  the  acreage  rental  fee  which  has  been 
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agreed  upon  between  the  contracting 
parties.  Therefore,  a  60-million  acre 
conservation  reserve  does  prejudice  fu- 
ture legislative  policy.  In  a  sense,  it  ties 
the  hands  of  Congress,  once  Congress 
decides  it  is  willing  to  make  flat,  outright 
payments  to  farm  producers  for  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  conservation  reserve 
contracts,  at  a  time  when  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  abrogate  those  contiacts. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  claims  for 
the  conservation  reserve.  One  claim  is 
that  it  will  reduce  production.  That 
claim  is  made  on  the  basis  of  fiction,  not 
fact.  The  conservation  reserve  has  been 
operative  since  1956:  and  in  the  period 
since  1956,  crop  production  has  gone  up, 
up,  and  up.  In  fact,  I  haye  before  me  a 
farm  production  table  dated  November 
13,  1959.  showing  the  index  number  of 
total  acres  devoted  to  farm  production 
in  the  United  States,  starting  with  the 
1947-49  base  as  100. 

In  1956.  the  farm  output  index  record, 
based  on  the  1947-49  base  figure  of  100, 
total  farm  production  was  114. 

That  index  figure  went  up  in  1958  to 
124.    It  went  up  in  1959  to  125. 

In  1959,  in  the  conservation  reserve, 
there  were  approximately  28,432,186 
acres.  With  28,432,186  acres  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  under  contract,  the 
production  index  has  gone  up  11  points 
since  1956. 

I  must  say  that  the  claim  of  produc- 
tion cutback,  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
servation resei-ve  program,  is  not  one 
that  can  be  substantiated  by  fact.  Such 
an  assumption  can  be  made,  but  the 
facts  do  not  Justify  it. 

Furthermore,  the  consei"vation  resei-ve 
has  not  helped  farm  income. 

The  conservation  reserve  has  been  in 
effect  since  1956.  In  1956,  realized  net 
farm  income,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  wtis  $12  billion.  In 
1957  it  was  $11  billion.  In  1958,  it  was 
$13  billion.  In  1959,  It  was  $11  billion. 
The  projected  income  for  1960  Is  10  per- 
cent less  than  it  was  in  1959. 

So,  as  the  conservation  reserve  goes 
up,  the  farm  income  goes  down.  As  oon- 
servation  reserve  figures  go  up,  total  pro- 
duction goes  up.  In  other  words,  the 
two  points  which  the  conservation  re- 
serve is  supposed  to  fulfill  are  not  ful- 
filled, according  to  the  record. 

One  can  get  up  and  make  speeches 
and  claims,  but  I  know  of  no  better  way 
to  present  a  case  before  any  court  which 
is  impartial  than  to  present  it  by  e\'i- 
dence.  One  does  not  present  by  asser- 
tion a  case  which  will  convince  a  Jury. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
conservation  reserve,  on  the  basis  of 
realized  net  inowne,  has  been  a  colossal 
failure.  The  conservation  reserve, 
judged  on  the  basis  of  reducing  produc- 
tion, and  thereby  reducing  the  surpluses, 
has  been  a  failure.  The  conservation 
reserve,  judged  on  the  basis  of  taking 
out  of  production  cultivated  acres  un- 
der the  price  support  program,  has  been 
a  failure. 

Let  us  consider  the  total  number  of  al- 
lotted acres  in  the  conservation  reserve. 
The  allotted  acres  are  the  acres  upon 
which  there  are  so-called  production 
controls  and  a  higher  price  suwwrt. 
Tlie  total  number  of  allotted  acres  vm- 
der  the  conservation  reserve  is  4,700,000. 


That  is  the  number,  out  of  a  total  of 
28,432,186  acres  imder  conservation  re- 
serve contract.  In  other  words,  leas 
than  5  million  acres  are  allotted  acres, 
upon  which  there  are  production  con- 
trols and  price  supports. 

So  what  is  the  argument  for  the  con- 
servation reserve?  It  Is  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  spend  $6  billion  of  the  Federal 
Government's  money — or,  to  put  it  more 
bluntly,  the  taxpayers'  money — and  to 
obUgate  ourselves  to  make  long-term 
contracts,  it  might  be  possible  to  prove 
that  the  sliding  scale  price  support 
mechanism  might  work.  That  may  be. 
But  that  Is  all  It  amoimts  to.  I  am  un- 
willing to  pay  $6  billion  for  Benson's 
folly.  I  am  unwilling  to  spend  that 
amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  prove 
that  Ezra  Benson's  theory  of  sliding  price 
suppoi-ts  Is  correct. 

There  are  other  ways  out.  I  believe 
we  can  take  one -half  of  that  amount  of 
money  and,  under  a  cost-sharing  pro- 
gram with  the  farmer,  for  conservation 
purposes,  substantially  reduce  crop  pro- 
duction and  conserve  the  soil.  Evidence 
is  still  to  be  brought  in  that  the  conser- 
vation reserve  is  conserving  soil.  I  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  prac- 
tices upon  the  conservation  reserve  lands 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  force  are  not 
followed.  First  of  all,  if  all  those  prac- 
tices are  expected  to  be  enforced,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  gestapo.  I 
am  opposed  to  that  in  the  United  States, 
in  Germany,  or  in  Russia. 

Weeds  are  growing  on  many  of  these 
acres;  and  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate who  has  visited  the  counties  In  ttie 
Great  Plains  States  knows  that  what  I 
have  stated  is  a  fact. 

Furthermore,  if  the  conservation  re- 
serve is  put  into  effect  in  the  propor- 
tions advocated  here  today,  it  will  put  an 
end  to  hundreds  of  rural  communities. 
It  is  all  very  nice  to  talk  In  theory  about 
taking  hundreds  of  farms  out  of  pro- 
duction. But  who  would  then  be  the 
customers  for  the  local  grocery  and 
hardware  stores?  All  the  people  cannot 
live  in  cities,  such  as  Des  Moines  or 
Minneapolis.  Everyone  cannot  live  in  a 
city.  Even  if  that  were  possible,  it 
should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  a  conservation  reserve 
program  in  the  proportions  proposed 
here  would  not  only  be  a  great  expense; 
in  addition,  I  believe  it  has  been  proven 
that  it  would  be  ineffective  in  terms  of 
the  declared  objectives. 

Of  course  there  is  real  merit  to  long- 
terni  conservation,  and  I  am  willing  to 
vote  for  that.  I  believe  in  the  soil  bank 
concept;  but  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the 
soil  bank  concept  is  the  answer  to  the 
so-called  surplus  production  problem.  I 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  a  con- 
servation reserve  program  in  which  the 
Government  does  all  the  paying,  and 
some  people  are  the  only  ones  who  are 
"taken  in. "  Such  a  program  should  be 
a  partnership  affair,  and  there  should 
be  participation  or  sharing  in  the  cost. 
Mr.  President,  I  propose  that  we  ex- 
pand the  ACP  program.  That  will  really 
help.  I  propose  that  we  also  expand  the 
soil  conservation  district  program. 

I  offered  an  amendment  which  called 
for  $750,000  additional  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Soil  Conaervatlon  Service  tech- 


nicians. There  is  no  question  that  those 
mien  are  needed  in  every  State;  and  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  program,  in 
cooperation  with  the  ACP  program,  does 
more  to  help  us  attain  our  objective  and 
helps  more  in  the  interest  of  soil  con- 
servaticHi  practices  than  it  would  ever 
be  possible  for  the  conservation  reserve 
program  to  do.  After  all,  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  is  a  program  of 
storage,  whereas  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  program  and  the  ACP  program 
are  prograjns  which  really  work. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  amazing  to  find 
before  the  Senate  an  amendment  which 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $6  billion, 
by  means  of  contract  obligations,  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  conservation  reserve 
program,  whereas  the  Senate  rejected  an 
amendment  which  called  for  $750,000  to 
provide  additional  technicians  for  the 
country's  soil  conservation  districts 
which  have  been  established  by  local 
governments,  under  State  laws  in  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  work  with  the  estab- 
lished, working  programs  of  the  ACP 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  rather 
than  to  rush  into  the  uncharted  no- 
man's  land  of  the  conservation  reserve 
and  in  that  connection  use  colossal  sums 
of  money. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  apropos 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  I  realize  that  the  expenditvu-e  of 
$6  billion,  spread  over  a  10-year  period, 
would  amount  to  the  expenditure  of  a 
great  deal  of  money,  in  anyone's  lan- 
guage. However,  within  a  week,  I  be- 
lieve, we  shall  appropriate  more  than  $40 
billion  for  defense  purposes  for  1  year, 
and  at  that  rate,  our  defense  expendi- 
tures would  amount  to  $400  billion  in  the 
10-year  period  we're  discussing.  Mr. 
President,  if  we  can  properly  appropri- 
ate $400  billion  in  the  next  10  years  for 
instruments  of  war.  I  believe  we  can 
spend  $6  billion  to  pay  fanners  for  im- 
proving and  conserving  our  land  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson]  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  PresidMit.  my 
record  in  support  of  soil  conservation 
programs  and  conservation  woric  is  well 
known.  But  I  am  fearful  that  today  we 
are  placing  too  much  reliance  on  the 
hope  that  a  60 -million-acre  voluntarj- 
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conservation  reserve  would  be  an  effec- 
tive means  of  eliminating  the  surplus 
production. 

In  1959,  22  million  acres  were  in  the 
conservation  reserve,  yet  217  million 
acres  were  planted  to  wheat  and  feed 
grains — about  the  same  acreage  as  in  the 
years  before  the  soil  bank.  Crop  pro- 
duction in  1959  equaled  the  alltime  rec- 
ord established  in  1958,  when  27  million 
acres  were  in  the  acreage  and  conserva- 
tion reserves  of  the  soil  bank.  This  year, 
28  million  acres  will  be  in  the  conserva- 
tion reserve;  yet  I  doubt  that  the  acre- 
age withdrawn  will  have  a  substantial 
effect  on  wheat  and  feed  grain  produc- 
tion. A  Midwest  farm  paper  reports  10 
percent  higher  hybrid  seed  com  sales 
this  season  than  last. 

Cropland  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding cropland  pasture,  totals  470  mil- 
lion acres.  Only  28  miUion  of  the  less 
productive  acres  have  been  placed  in 
the  conservation  reserve.  New  Mexico, 
where  the  dryland  farms  produce  rela- 
tively little,  has  over  36  percent  of  its 
cropland  in  the  conservation  reserve. 

While  I  firmly  believe  in  the  desirabil- 
ity of  reducing  our  plantings  of  wheat 
and  feed  grains  at  this  time,  I  doubt  that 
a  voluntary  conservation  reserve  in 
which  all  cropland — under  a  very  broad 
definition — is  eligible  wUl  do  the  job. 

Just  the  other  day,  I  was  surprised  to 
learn  that  technicians  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimate  that  land 
and  buildings  account  for  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  inputs  used  in  farm  produc- 
tion ;  labor  accounts  for  30  j)ercent ;  and 
capital  and  supplies,  such  as  machinery, 
fertilizer,  and  pesticides,  account  for  55 
percent  of  the  total  Inputs  currently  used 
in  farm  production. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  our  current 
level  of  farm  production  is  6  to  8  percent 
too  high,  in  relation  to  available  mar- 
kets. At  first  it  may  appear  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  withdrawal  of  15  per- 
cent of  the  cropland  into  a  conservation 
reserve  would  do  the  job.  However,  the 
cropland  placed  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve is  probably  not  more  than  half  as 
productive  as  the  average.  Also,  since 
land  accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  inputs  in  farm  production,  a  re- 
duction of  10  to  15  percent  in  effective 
crop  acres  is  a  reduction  of  only  1  to  2 
percent  in  the  total  annual  inputs  con- 
tributing to  farm  production.  With  no 
control  over  the  capital  and  supplies, 
which  account  for  55  percent  of  the  total 
productive  resources  used  annually,  I 
am  afraid  that  we  would  be  just  as  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  a  voluntary 
60-million-acre  conservation  rcerve  as 
we  were  with  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram in  1957  and  1958. 

Mr.  President.  I  thought  that  at  this 
time  I  would  make  this  statement,  so 
that  if  the  proposed  plan  is  put  into 
operation,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
someone  to  say,  a  few  years  later,  that  no 
one  had  pointed  out  that  the  proposal 
would  not  be  effective. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young ] . 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pnsident,  I  rise  to  oppose  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program  amendment  sub- 
mit ted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

■\irhen  first  enacted,  the  consei-vation 
res  Tve  program  was  supported  by  almost 
all  Members  of  Congress  and  all  of  the 
far  n  organizations.  If  the  program  had 
been  properly  administered.  I  believe  it 
would  have  done  considerable  good. 

*:  "he  process  of  taking  whole  farms  out 
of  production,  and  not  taking  proper  care 
of  he  land  that  went  into  the  soil  bank, 
an(  the  many  other  unwise  practices 
wh  ch  have  been  followed  have.  I  believe, 
ruiied  this  program;  and.  therefore.  I 
do  not  believe  we  would  be  justified  in 
extending  it. 

Ilr.  President,  in  many  rural  com- 
munities in  my  State  small  towns  and 
cotimunities  are  being  destroyed  by  this 
pr<  gram;  yet  it  makes  very  little  contri- 
bu  ion  toward  the  reduction  of  major 
farm  commodities  in  surplus. 

Itecause  the  program  has  been  oper- 
at€  d  as  it  has.  I  think  we  would  be  unwise 
to  jxtend  it  and  add  to  the  mistakes  we 
ha  'e  already  made. 

■:  he  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  Sen- 
ate r  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Joh.n- 
stcn]  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

llr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr  President.  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
corsider  this  amendment  very  carefully. 
Picm  practically  all  of  the  discussion 
that  was  carried  on  in  committee.  I  be- 
lie\  e  both  sides  are  convinced  it  would 
not  result  in  reducing  the  surpluses  with 
wh  ch  we  find  ourselves  loaded  down  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  build  up  the 
cos ;  of  carrying  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram.  It  has  been  brought  out.  and  it 
is  V  ndisputed.  that  the  program  will  cost 
$4  jillion  or  more  before  it  is  completed. 
Th  it  fact  alone  is  enough,  to  my  mind, 
to  cause  me  to  shy  away  from  it  at 
this  time. 

I'urthermore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  getting  a  bill  passed, 
for  we  must  do  something  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  we 
nou  have.  The  program  is  going  to  be 
exjense  enough  without  adding  another 
expenditure  by  the  Government  at  this 
paiticular  time. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  not 
tie  our  hands  with  a  program  of  this 
kini  over  a  long  term  of  years. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Congress  will 
stu  iy  the  farm  problem  diligently,  and 
fin<  some  way  to  meet  the  serious  farm 
sitt  ation  which  confronts  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  do  something  for  the 
fanners  of  this  Nation. 

\7e  find  that  the  net  income  of  the 
fanner  has  been  going  down  year  after 
year.  The  amendment  pending  at  ihe 
pre  «nt  time  would  in  no  way  result  in 
buiding  up  the  net  income  of  the  farm- 
ers. 

That  being  so.  and  considering  the 
pro>lem  all  the  way  across  the  table. 
I  d3  not  think  we  .should  attach  the 
amendment  to  the  bill.  The  amendment 
wa.s  considered  by  the  committee,  as  the 
cha  rman  stated,  and  the  committee 
vote  d  it  down. 

\r.  President,  I  believe  all  time  on 
the  other  side  has  expired.  If  I  have 
any  additional  time,  it  must  be  about  1 


minute,  which  I  yield  back  at  this  time, 
and  I  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  time  not  come 
out  of  the  time  of  either  side,  or  out 
of  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  withhold  that  re- 
quest? I  would  like  to  ask  for  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOFER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  heard  for  16  years  that  we 
must  do  something  for  the  farmer,  but 
we  treat  the  question  as  a  pohtical  foot- 
ball and  try  to  solve  the  problem  on  a 
political  basis,  rather  than  on  an  eco- 
nomic basis. 

We  must  realize  that  11 '2  million 
acres  are  Koing  out  of  the  conservation 
reserve  and  back  into  production  in  the 
next  3  years.  That  production  will  fur- 
ther pile  up  our  surpluses. 

My  amendment  is  an  approach  to  the 
P!oblcm  by  the  taking  out  of  produc- 
tion 60  million  acres,  and  it  is  tlie  only 
way  we  can  approach  a  .solution  of  the 
surplus  problem.  If  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing like  thus,  we  .shall  see  surpluses 
continue  to  mount.  Every  day  we  stand 
up  and  say,  "We  have  to  do  something 
for  the  farmers,"  and  we  never  get  any- 
thing done. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  more  excitable  i.ssue 
in  an  election  year  than  in  a  nonelection 
year.  I  think  my  proposal  is  a  bold. 
.sound,  economic  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  surpluse.s.  While  it  is  not  the 
sole  step  that  will  be  neces.'-ar^'.  it  is 
a  major  stop  toward  solving  the  sur- 
plus problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  my  time  back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  Uie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  request  a 
quorum  call? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
think  if  we  have  a  slow  rollcall,  it  wili  be 
sufficient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark  I ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  1  Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  IMr. 
Long  J,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers]  are  absent  on  official 
biisiness. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  fMr.  Sy- 
mington!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  OMahoney  J .  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  ]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  HartI,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph],  and  the 
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Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

jNo.  210| 
YEAS— 32 


.Mkeii 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Allott 

c:ottoij 

La  use  he 

BeaU 

Curtis 

Martin 

Beniiet! 

Dlrk.sPii 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Kou>? 

Sal  tons  tall 

Busti 

Goldwaler 

Schoeppel 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd.  W   Vii 

Holland 

Smith 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Carlson 

Javlta 

Wiley 

Cd.se.  N  J 

Keathiic 

NAVa— 59 

AnderbOii 

Cireen 

Maii-sfteld 

Hurtlett 

GruenliiK 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bruusdale 

Hayden 

M088 

Byrd.  Va 

Hill 

Muudt 

Cuanoii 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Carroll 

Jarksoii 

Mu8kte 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pas  tore 

Chavez 

Johnston,  S.C, 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Russeil 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Stennlfi 

EMfitland 

Lonj:.  Lj«. 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Lusk 

Williams,  Del 

Engle 

McCarthy 

WlllUms,  NJ 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Frear 

McQee 

Young.  N  Dnk 

Fulbrifh! 

McNamaru 

Young  Ohio 

OOTf 

Magnuson 

NOT  VOTING - 

-9 

Clark 

Lonr;.  Hawaii 

Randolph 

Hart 

Morton 

Smathers 

Hi-niiinK!> 

0  Mahoney 

Symlngtoii 

So  Mr.  Hickenlooper's  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  designated  "&-8-60- 
G."  which  I  .send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  On  page  11. 
beginning  with  line  11.  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  through  the  period  in  line  15 
and  insert  the  following : 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
<jf  section  101  of  this  Act,  for  each  of  the  1961 
and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  as  provided  In  this 
section.  The  support  price  for  each  such 
crop  shall  be  as  follows : 

(I)  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  for  the  1961  crop. 

(II)  70  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  for  the  1962  crop,  and 

(HI)  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  for  the  1963  and  subsequent  crops. 

On  page  11,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "any  such  crop"  and  insert 
"the  1961,  1962,  or  1963  crop '. 

On  page  14,  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "any  calendar  year  '  and  insert 
•1961,  1962,  or  1963'. 

On  page  21,  lines  23  and  24,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "1961,  1962,  and  1963 
crops"  and  insert  "1961  and  subsequent 
crops". 


On  page  23.  lines  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  "1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops" 
and  insert  "1961  and  subsequent  crops". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  question. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
a  level  of  price  supports  more  in  Une  with 
the  original  wheat  bill  introduced  by  me 
in  January.  I  am  very  glad  that  the 
committee  saw  fit  to  report  a  bill.  It  is 
my  considered  judgment  that  unless  a 
very  effective  and  realistic  wheat  bill  is 
passed  during  this  session,  our  whole 
farm  program  may  be  in  danger. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida and  several  other  Senators  stated 
yesterday  that  there  was  complete  ac- 
cord as  refiards  the  bill  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  proposals.  One 
of  those  proposals  I  shall  now  discuss. 

The  bill  now  provides  that  the  support 
price  on  wheat  shall  be  80  percent  of 
parity  for  the  next  3  years,  with  a  20- 
percent  cut  in  acreage.  The  amendment 
I  propose  provides  that  the  support  price 
shall  be  75  percent  of  parity  for  1961, 
70  percent  of  parity  for  1962,  65  percent 
of  parity  for  1963,  and  all  succeeding 
years.  Such  a  program  would  put  wheat 
in  the  same  category  with  corn,  cotton, 
and  rice.  My  amendment  retains  the 
20-percent  acreage  cut  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

That  is  essential.  The  pending  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  not  do  a  complete  job  be- 
cause it  will  not  reduce  permanently,  in 
my  humble  Judgment,  the  surplus  pro- 
duction of  wheat  to  the  extent  that  is 
needed.  One  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  price  support  will  be 
fixed  at  80  p>ercent  of  parity  for  3  years, 
with  a  20-percent  cut,  and  with  the 
provision  that  at  the  end  of  the  3  years 
we  will  go  back  to  the  old  law. 

My  amendment  makes  the  20 -percent 
cut  permanent,  as  it  should  be.  My 
amendment  does  not  in  any  manner  af- 
fect the  payment  in  kind  to  farmers.  On 
the  20-percent  acreage  cut  the  farmer 
would  be  repaid  in  kind  50  percent  of  the 
wheat  that  he  would  have  produced  if 
the  land  had  been  planted. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  that  provision, 
would  compensate  f aimers  to  the  extent 
that  farm  income  would  be  impaired 
little,  if  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  price 
supports  at  75  percent  of  parity,  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  is  only  12  cents  less  per 
bu.shel  than  a  support  level  of  80^  per- 
cent. Using  a  22  bushel  yield  per  acre 
this  amounts  to  only  $2.64  per  acre.  Cer- 
tainly the  increase  of  the  payment  in 
kind  level  from  one-third  the  production 
as  contemplated  in  my  original  bill  to  50 
percent  as  in  the  present  committee  bill 
more  than  compensates  for  the  $2.64  loss 
in  income  per  acre  attributable  to  the 
lower  support  level. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted, 
because  my  fear  is  that  if  it  fails  we  will 
end  up  with  no  program  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand  if  this  amendment 
were  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 


Senate,  I  am  sure  that  the  bill's  chances 
of  becoming  law  would  be  enhanced. 

It  will  make  the  bill  very  effective. 
It  will  make  it  realistic.  It  will  make  the 
program  permanent,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  faced  with  a  continuous  piling  up  of 
surpluses.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
instead  of  having  a  minimum  acreage  of 
55  million  acres  of  wheat,  the  acreage 
will  be  cut  back  to  44  million  acres.  For 
the  first  year  the  farmer  will  receive  the 
same  price  supE>ort  as  he  now  receives. 
Of  course  in  the  years  thereafter  it  will 
be  decreased.  The  reason  why  I  place  it 
on  a  sliding  scale  is  to  give  the  farmer 
a  chance  to  readjust. 

The  original  bill  I  introduced  provided 
for  an  80 -percent  price  support  for  the 
fust  year  and  a  20-percent  cut.  For  the 
second  year  it  provided  a  75 -percent  sup- 
port price  with  a  25-percent  cut,  and  the 
25 -percent  cut  would  have  been  con- 
tinued thereafter.  For  the  third  and 
fourth  years  it  provided  support  prices 
of  70  percent,  and  65  percent,  respec- 
tively with  the  25-percent  cut  in  acreage 
continuing  unchanged.  The  payment  in 
kind  would  have  amounted  to  one-third 
the  average  production,  but  would  have 
been  paid  only  in  the  first  year. 

My  amendment  is  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  Price  supports 
begin  at  75  percent  of  parity  and  are  re- 
duced each  year  by  5  parity  points  until 
the  support  level  reaches  65  percent. 
But  instead  of  a  25  percent  cut  in  acre- 
age after  the  first  year,  this  amendment 
would  require  only  a  20  percent  cut.  In 
addition,  the  paymept  in  kind  would  be 
increased  to  50  percfcnt  from  the  one- 
third  contemplated  in  the  original  bill. 

These  changes  would  be  highly  desira- 
ble, in  that  the  bill  would  then  conform 
to  the  criteria  outlined  by  the  President 
in  his  February  message  to  Congress.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  farm  income 
would  be  protected,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  new  program  would 
be  significantly  less  than  costs  at  the 
present  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion  the  pending  amendment  is  the 
key  to  whether  we  will  have  agricultural 
legislation  this  year  or  not.  I  realize 
that  our  wheatgrowers  have  had  several 
very  good  years  under  the  present  law. 
They  will  have  another  good  one  this 
year.  I  wish  that  could  continue  indefi- 
nitely, to  enable  them  to  raise  all  the 
wheat  they  can  on  55  million  acres  and 
get  a  high  price  for  it.  Unfortunately, 
that  is  not  the  case.  There  are  other 
commodities  that  we  must  consider  also. 
It  so  happens  that  at  the  present  time 
65  percent  of  all  the  returns  imder  Pub- 
lic Law  480  goes  to  the  benefit  of  the 
wheatgrowers,  and  the  other  35  percent 
goes  to  the  benefit  of  the  producers  of  all 
the  other  commodities,  particularly  soy- 
beans, cotton,  dairy  products,  and  so  on. 

The  more  we  raise  the  support  to  the 
wheatgrower,  who  is  already  doing  very 
well  on  the  75 -percent  price  support 
basis,  the  less  we  are  going  to  have  with 
which  to  support  the  soybean  grower, 
the  cottonseed  grower,  the  dairy  farmer, 
the  cotton  grower,  and  the  cottonseed 
crop  growers:  65  pei-cent  is  a  very  high 
percentage  for  a  single  commodity. 
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We  have  increased  the  wheat  market 
in  the  world.  The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  has  done  a  wonderful  job  in  that 
respect.  However.  It  is  a  little  too  much 
to  ask  that  65  percent — the  pending 
amendment  would  provide  for  75  per- 
cent— of  all  the  returns  from  Public  Law 
480  go  to  the  producers  of  a  single  com- 
modity. 

It  may  seem  that  reducing  the  support 
to  70  percent  next  year  would  cut  the 
farmers'  incomes  further.  However.  I 
wish  to  point  out  what  is  happening  in 
the  case  of  cotton,  where  the  provisions 
are  practically  the  same  as  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  cottongrower  this  year  is  taking 
a  cut  of  5  percent  in  his  support  level 
and  is  planting  25  percent  more  than  he 
would  be  pennitted  to  plant  under  the 
old  law.  I  believe  that  the  same  would 
eventually  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
wheatgrower,  although  he  would  have 
to  take  a  little  less  during  the  adjust- 
ment period.  We  have  increased  the 
market  for  cotton,  and  cotton  is  largely 
sold  through  normal  channels  of  trade 
in  much  larger  percentage  than  wheat 
is  sold  through  normal  channels  of  trade. 
Whereas  last  year,  under  the  old  law, 
we  exported  about  2  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton, this  year  we  have  already  exported 
about  6V2  million  bales,  and  we  have  6 
to  7  weeks  more  to  go.  I  believe  that 
in  fairness  to  the  producers  of  the  other 
crops,  dairy  products,  cotton,  peanuts, 
and  soybeans,  we  ought  to  keep  all  of 
them  on  more  or  less  the  same  level  and 
not  grant  special  privileges  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  wheat,  who  have  had  several 
excellent  years  of  income. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who  has  the  respect  of  not  only 
the  members  of  the  committee,  but 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  oppose  it  because  it  would  definitely 
reduce  the  farmer's  income.  Farmers 
cannot  afford  to  take  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  their  income.  Presently,  the 
support  price  is  75  percent  of  parity,  and 
the  commercial  wheatgrowers  took  a 
35-percent  cut  when  the  quotas  were  first 
imposed.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  increase  that  cut  another  20  per- 
cent. The  EUender  amendment  would 
reduce  the  price  support  to  80  percent, 
with  a  20-percent  cut.  The  next  year 
the  price  supports  would  drop  to  75  per- 
cent of  parity  with  a  20-percent  cut  in 
acreage.  It  would  be  70  percent  the  next 
year,  and  65  percent  permanently  there- 
after. The  20-percent  cut  in  acreage 
would  be  permanent. 

This  kind  of  program  is  one  with  which 
the  wheat  farmers  cannot  live.  It  would 
also  be  unfair  in  relation  to  dairy  and 
other  farmers.  The  corn  farmers  have 
a  65-percent  minimum  price  support, 
and  no  production  controls  whatever. 

The  dairy  producers  have  a  75-i>ercent 
minimum  price  support  and  no  produc- 
tion controls  whatever.    Here  we  are  im- 
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polling  upon  the  wheat  farmers'  35-per- 
ceiit  cut  in  the  past  and  now  another 
20  percent. 

iis  I  pointed  out  previously.  I  simply 
do  not  see  how  the  wheat  farmers  can 
aff  )rd  to  take  a  further  cut  in  price  sup- 
poit.  We  must  remember  that  wheat 
is  I  lot  grown  in  only  a  few  States.  Wheat 
is  one  of  the  few  crops  which  is  grown 
in  every  State  of  the  Nation.  Nearly 
one-half  of  all  the  farms  in  the  United 
St£  tes  produce  some  wheat.  So  when  we 
cut  the  price  of  wheat,  it  has  a  direct 
effi  ct  on  about  half  the  farmers  of  the 
em  ire  Nation. 

]  had  hoped  that  one  day  we  could 
pajs  a  two-price  system  ba.sed  on  acre- 
ag<  allotments  which,  to  me.  makes 
more  sense  than  all  the  other  programs 
ever  proposed.  But  until  that  time  ar- 
riv  ?s,  I  think  we  ought  to  try  to  save 
the  present  program.  Some  corrections 
arc  necessary,  particularly  with  respect 
to  production  controls.  We  are  willing 
to  lo  that.  But  an  80-percent  price  sup- 
poit.  a  20-percent  cut  in  acres,  and  a  50- 
peicent  payment  in  kind,  as  provided  in 
th(  bill,  would  hold  the  farmers'  income 
at  about  the  present  level.  I  do  not  be- 
liei  e  it  would  do  serious  injury  to  them 
Th  s  is  the  kind  of  bill  which  the  Presi- 
de: it  of  the  United  States  would  sign. 
I  Si  it  across  the  table  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  said  he 
would  sign  an  80-percent^20-percent 
bill,  such  as  is  before  the  Senate  today. 
Th  It  is  the  kind  of  proposed  legislation 
wh  ch  I  believe  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

llr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yie  d  myself  1  minute  to  make  a  correc- 
tion 

1  lS  I  Stated  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dacota,  the  amendment  I  am  offering 
mo  lifies  the  provision  of  the  original  bill. 
Th ;  original  bill  which  I  introduced  pro- 
vidfd  for  an  80-percent  price  support 
witi  a  20-percent  cut;  the  second  year, 
a  '  5  percent  price  support  with  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  acreage;  the  third  year  a 
70  percent  price  support:  and  thereafter 
65  percent,  still  with  a  25-percent  cut 
in  i.creage. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  would 
molify  that  to  this  extent:  The  price 
support  will  start  at  75  percent  for  the 
first  year,  will  be  70  percent  for  the 
seo)nd  year,  and  65  percent  for  the  third 
year,  and  there  will  be  a  20-pe'.cent  cut 
in  icreage  throughout.  That  would  be 
ma  le  permanent. 

»[r.  MORSE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Serator  from  South  Carolina  yield  1 
mil  ute  tome? 

At.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  y  eld  1  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ore  ?on. 

^  T.  MORSE.  It  is  with  regret  that  I 
opp  jse  the  Ellender  amendment,  becau.se 
usuiilly  I  follow  the  Senator  from 
Lou  siana  on  most  of  his  proposals. 
Hov  ever.  I  have  been  advised  by  leaders 
in  t  le  wheatgrowers'  group  of  my  State 
tha  the  amendment  would  do  great 
dan  age  to  the  agriculture  of  Oregon.  I 
nee<.  not  tell  the  Senate  that  wheat  is 
one  of  the  great  basic  crops  in  the  agri- 
cult  ire  of  Oregon. 

I  lave  pointed  out  that  what  is  need- 
ed   5  a  greater  distribution  of  the  so- 


called  surplus  wheat  in  those  areas  of 
the  world  where  there  is  a  need  for  it. 
In  fact,  we  would  not  have  a  surplus  if 
it  were  properly  distributed  to  the 
mouths  that  need  it. 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  morning  with  a 
great  wheat  leader  of  our  State.  He  is 
a.ssociated  with  the  Great  Plains  Wheat 
Market  Development  Association.  He 
pointed  out  to  me  the  crying  need  for  a 
greater  use  of  wheat,  not  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  completely  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  the 
two  price  wheat  program  which  I  have 
cospon.sored  in  the  past  but  with  which 
tlie  Eisenhower  administration  has  never 
cooperated  by  helping  us  get  it  enacted 
is  the  best  .solution  to  the  so-called 
wheat  surplus  problem.  I  would  offer 
It  again  this  year  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  but  I  have  been  advLsed  by 
leaders  of  the  wheat  growers  that  they 
prefer  not  to  have  us  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  this  year  be- 
c.\u.se  they  are  convinced  that  the  op- 
position of  the  administration  would 
cau.se  It  to  go  down  in  defeat  again. 
They  share  my  hope  that  a  new  admin- 
istration will  be  elected  in  November 
1960  that  wUl  give  support  to  the  twc 
price  wheat  program  and  that  we  can 
enact  it  into  law  next  year. 

I  wi&h  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  i  . 
for  the  support  which  they  have  given  in 
the  past  to  our  two  price  wheat  program 
bill.  I  w  ant  them  to  know  that  next  year 
I  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them  acain  in  urging  adopting  of  the 
two  price  wheat  legislation.  As  we 
pointed  out  the  last  time  it  was  debated 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  it  is  support- 
ed by  many  outstanding  agriculture 
economists  and  farm  leaders  in  America. 
It  has  deserved  much  better  treatment 
from  the  Eisenhower  administration  and 
the  shortsighted  policies  of  Ezra  Benson. 
I  think  the  pending  amendment  would 
result  in  a  great  injustice  to  the  wheat - 
growers.  Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against 
it. 

Mr.     ELLENDER.     Mr.     President.     I 
yield   10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Finrida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
favor  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offr'red  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  myself.  First.  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  wheat  question.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee.  I  try  to  approach  all 
atrricultural  problems  with  an  open, 
objective  mind;  and  I  believe  I  have  suc- 
ceeded. I  have  frequently  Uken  posi- 
tions which  I  thought  were  necessary  in 
support  of  certain  industries,  including 
the  wheat  industry,  which  were  not 
popular  in  my  own  State.  Every  Senator 
on  the  committee  knows  that  that  is  the 
case. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  wheat 
industry  has  been  not  only  the  principal 
offender  in  building  the  huge  surpluses 
which  exist,  and  in  piling  up  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  the  agricultural  price  sup- 
port program,  but  it  has  been  the  last 
of  the  great  industries  to  make  any 
realistic  approach  toward  bringing 
down  all  the  hi^h  price  supports  which 
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were  voted  as  a  war  measure  to  increase 
production,  and  which  succeeded  in  that 
objective. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  great  wheat 
industry  has  had  suflQcIent  strength  in 
both  Houses  to  enable  it  repeatedly  to 
get  a  better  deal  from  congressional 
legislation  than  has  been  accorded  to 
other  basic  industries.  I  do  not  find 
fault  with  that;  I  simply  approach  the 
problem  now  with  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  something  Uke  equal  treat- 
ment. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  cotton,  a 
great  basic  industry,  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  Nation,  and  now  has 
so  spread  that  it  is  of  tremendous  im- 
portance in  the  Southwestern  States 
also,  we  have  realistically  approached  a 
similar  problem,  and  the  cotton  industry 
is  party  to  the  support  of  legislation 
now  on  the  books  which  is  in  line  with 
the  amendment  we  cSer  at  this  time. 

The  Cotton  Act  of  1958  provided  a 
program  which  permitted  a  choice;  that 
is.  It  permitted  an  election  between  two 
programs  for  1959  and  1960.  Under 
choice  A,  farmers  could  take  their  share 
of  the  national  allotment  with  a  price 
support  of  80  percent  in  1959.  and  75 
percent  in  1960 — the  current  year. 

Choice  B  provided  that  the  producer 
could  have  his  farm  allotment  increased 
by  40  percent  in  exchange  for  a  price 
support  of  15  percent  tx?low  that  offered 
for  choice  A. 

Many  cotton  farmers  took  choice  B 
In  an  effort  to  bring  their  product  in  line 
with  world  prices,  and  to  take  some  of 
the  heavy  load  or  some  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  price  supports  off  the  back  of 
the  taxpayer,  and  to  reduce  the  surplus. 
This  means  that  in  1960  the  choice  A 
producers  have  a  75-percent  price  sup- 
port, Just  as  the  pending  amendment 
would  offer  for  next  year  to  the  wheat 
producers.  The  choice  B  growers  are 
those  who  chose  to  have  a  larger  acreage 
and  to  have  a  60-r>ercent  price  suppwrt 
for  this  year;  whereas  under  our  amend- 
ment 3  years  will  be  required  to  reach 
that  level  for  the  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  will  agree, 
will  he  not,  that  by  accepting  a  slightly 
lower  price  support,  the  cotton  grower, 
instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  10  million  bales,  will  probably 
produce  about  15  million  bales  this  year 
and  find  a  market  for  all  of  it.  thereby 
increasing  his  income  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent above  that  which  would  have  pre- 
vailed had  there  been  no  change  in  the 
law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  apree  that  the 
greater  production  is  being  made,  and 
I  agree  that  a  vastly  larger  world  mar- 
ket is  being  filled  with  American  cot- 
ton. As  to  whether  the  world  market 
will  take  the  entire  crop  remains  to  be 
seen.  However,  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  stated  what  will  prove 
to  be  the  case,  because  the  cotton  farm- 
ers have  brought  their  problem  in  line 
with  world  market  conditions  and  have 
been  realistic. 


My  point  is  that  the  wheat  farmers 
have  not  done  that,  and  are  still  obdu- 
rate toward  facing  up  to  the  problem 
which  confronts  them.  I  regret  that  this 
is  the  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  that  2  years  ago. 
before  the  law  was  changed,  the  cotton 
growers  would  have  been  restricted  to 
about  14  million  acres,  which  is  the  acre- 
age necessary  to  produce  the  10-million- 
bale  minimum  marketing  quota  provided 
in  the  law  at  that  time.  However.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  number  of  acres  planted 
this  year  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  17^2 
million  acres,  or  at  least  25  percent  more 
than  the  cotton  grower  could  have  plant- 
ed had  there  been  no  change  in  the  law. 
In  order  to  plant  25  percent  more  acres, 
cotton  farmers  accepted  a  small  reduc- 
tion in  the  support  level. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  that  the  acreage 
will  be  greater,  the  crop  will  be  bigger, 
and  the  world  market  is  hungry  for  cot- 
ton at  the  prices  at  which  cotton  is  now 
supported. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  cotton  farmers  will 
move  the  entire  crop  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    So  much  for  cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  fact,  not  only  will  we 
move  the  entire  crop  this  year;  we  will 
reduce  by  approximately  2  million  bales 
the  amount  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct.  The 
reduction  of  the  surplus  is  probably  the 
first  problem  which  all  these  basic  com- 
modity industries  should  approach,  be- 
cause the  heavy  surplus  now  on  hand 
hangs  like  a  threatening  cloud  over  every 
bit  of  current  production;  and  the  think- 
ing farmers  and  producers  know  that  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad  that  this 
comes  up  in  a  political  year,  when  people 
are  inclined  to  think,  not  in  terms  of 
sound  economics,  but  in  terms  of  the  bet- 
ter course  to  follow  politically.  I  regret 
that  is  the  case  with  so  many  persons 
during  a  political  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  to  corn  and  feed 
grains,  the  same  thing  has  been  done. 
The  farmers  have  accepted  a  price-sup- 
port program  which  puts  65  percent  as 
the  minimum,  and  has  reduced  the  con- 
flicts between  the  so-called  commercial 
areas  and  the  noncommercial  areas,  and 
has  done  many  other  things  to  enable 
the  producers  to  face  their  problems 
realistically. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Today,  with  hogs  sell- 
ing for  $18  a  hundred,  instead  of  $12  or 
$14.  as  was  the  case  before  we  changed 
the  law,  the  feed  grower  who  markets 
80  percent  of  his  feed  in  the  form  of 
meat  is  definitely  better  off  than  he  was 
before  that  change  was  made  in  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  and 
in  the  case  of  corn,  the  growers  them- 
selves finally  made  the  change,  which 
was  submitted  to  them  in  a  form  of  a 
referendum  for  unlimited  acreage  with 
a  very  low  price  support,  or  for  addi- 
tional limitations  of  acreage  with  a  much 
higher  price  support ;  and  they  chose  the 
former — which  indicated  that  they  want- 
ed to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  comgrower  has 
taken  a  lower  price  for  the  20  percent  of 
his  crop  which  he  markets  as  com,  but 


he  is  getting  a  better  price  for  the  80 
percent  of  his  crop  which  he  markets 
in  the  form  of  hogs  or  beef. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  jseculiarly  repre- 
sents the  ricegrowers  of  the  Nation, 
because  his  State  is  so  large  a  producer 
of  rice,  himself  offered  a  program  for 
the  rice  producers  of  his  State — and  he 
did  so  with  their  backing  and  with  their 
support,  which  shows  that  they  have 
realistically  faced  their  problem;  and 
they  are  now  producing  under  a  smaller 
price  support,  with  a  final  objective  of 
some  65  percent,  which  I  believe  they 
will  reach  in  1962. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad  that  wheat, 
alone,  among  all  the  major  commodities 
which  are  in  trouble,  is  the  one  which 
is  costing  us  the  most,  and  is  the  one  in 
connection  with  which  there  is  such  a 
great  scandal  as  regards  the  very  large 
amounts  paid  for  rentals,  and  paid  with 
the  funds  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  wheat  program  is  jeopardizing  all 
the  other  price-support  iHX)grams,  and 
has  brought  the  other  price-support 
programs  into  disrepute  in  the  minds 
of  so  many  of  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
Yet  the  wheat  producers  alone  have 
not  been  willing  to  face  this  situatiMi 
realistically. 

I  regret  that  the  continued  obduracy 
of  the  wheat  producers  threatens  the 
continued  existence  of  price  supports; 
and  I  regret  that  the  wheat  producers 
continue  to  ask  for  themselves  better 
treatment  than  that  afforded  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  other  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  be  willing  to 
comment  on  the  marketings  of  hogs  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  as  compared  with 
the  marketings  of  hogs  when  they  were 
selling  for  $12  a  hundred?  Let  me  add 
that  the  price  of  com  was  about  the 
same  at  both  times. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Everyone  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  price  of  hogs  has  a  defi- 
nite relationship  to  the  price  of  feed 
grains.  However,  I  have  not  heard  that 
many  of  the  hog  producers  in  Florida — 
and  there  are  many  in  Florida — are 
operating  at  a  loss  or  anything  like  a 
loss.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  the  live- 
stock industry — particularly  the  cattle 
industry — is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
in  otu"  State  at  the  present  time;  and 
those  in  that  Industry  w^ere  the  only 
ones  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  President,  who. 
at  the  time  when  we  were  conducting 
hearings,  some  years  ago.  from  one  end 
of  the  Nation  to  the  other,  said,  "We 
do  not  want  any  price  support  program. 
We  are  willing  to  face  our  problems  as 
independent  businessmen  should."  And 
they  have  come  back  to  good  prices,  and 
they  are  relatively  happy  and  prosper- 
ous. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  say  that 
today  those  who  are  in  trouble  are  the 
ones  who  are  insisting  on  continued 
high  price  supports.  But  the  people  in 
my  State  who  do  not  have  price  sup- 
ports— I  refer  to  the  producers  of  cattle, 
citrus  fruits,  and  vegetables — are.  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  excellent  and  pros- 
perous condition. 
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There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
their  experience;  and  I  had  hoped  that 
the  wheat  producers  would  learn  that 
lesson,  and  I  had  hoped  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers would  likewise  realistically  face 
their  problem.  But  as  yet  they  have  not 
done  so. 

Mr.  President,  my  plea  is  that  the 
wheat  producers  stand  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  worked  so  real- 
istically in  the  interest  of  all  the  people 
of  the  Nation,  who,  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  are  about  ready  to  direct  that 
the  entire  price-support  program  be 
scrapped,  because  of  the  developments 
which  have  occurred  in  the  wheatgrow- 
ing  industry.  Those  developments  of- 
fend the  sense  of  reason  and  fair  deal- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
have  caused  so  many  of  the  people  to 
believe  that  the  wheat  producers  are 
simply  riding  the  shoulders  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  time  rnnains  available  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Four 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  3rield 
tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
argument  which  has  been  advanced  in 
favor  of  the  pending  amendment  is  that 
it  will  resiilt  in  a  more  equitable  price 
structiire  for  other  crops — in  other 
words,  that  the  price  of  wheat  and  the 
price  of  cotton  will  come  closer  together. 
But,  Mr.  President,  wheat  and  cotton  are 
obviously  not  alike. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  signed  an 
International  Wheat  Agreement. 

In  the  second  place,  the  figures  used  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  the  amendment 
seem  to  be  rather  inconsistent  with  the 
totality  of  the  farm  income  situation.  I 
am  amazed  when  I  hear  Senators  speak 
of  how  well  the  hog  producers,  the  cat- 
tle producers,  the  citrus  fruit  producers, 
the  corn  producers,  and  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers are  doing;  and  yet  farm  income 
is  declining  markedly.  This  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  that  success  adds 
up  to  failure. 

We  are  told  that  the  rice  producer  is 
better  oflf  and  the  cotton  producer  is  bet- 
ter off  and  the  hog  producer  is  better  off 
and  the  cattle  producer  is  better  off  and 
the  citrus  fruit  producer  is  better  off  and 
the  corn  producer  is  better.  But  farm 
income  is  down.  Mr.  President,  either 
the  Senate  is  wrong  or  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  wrong. 

What  is  the  prediction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  next  year,  under 
these  beneficent  programs  which  we  con- 
tinue to  authorize?  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  his  own  estimate,  says 
that,  in  1960,  farm  income  will  decrease 
possibly  as  much  as  10  percent;  and  the 
prediction  for  the  following  year  is  even 
worse. 
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S>  the  way  we  benefit  the  farmer  is 
tha  ,  we  help  him  become  more  prosper- 
ous so  that  he  can  go  bankrupt. 

\  I.  President,  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  farmers  produce  a  considerably 
greater  number  of  hogs  than  the  num- 
ber produced  in  Florida;  and  in  Minne- 
sota a  great  deal  of  com  is  produced. 
But  the  corn  program  is  a  colossal,  miser- 
able ,  dismal  failure,  and  is  a  disgrace  to 
agr:  cultural  economics  and  to  the  De- 
par  ment  of  Agriculture.  The  corn  pro- 
gra:  a  has  loaded  the  Ctovemment  of  the 
Uni;ed  States  with  more  than  a  billion 
bus  lels  of  surplus  com. 

\  r.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the  Sen- 
atoi   say  "billions"? 

\  V.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  billion— in 
fact,  as  of  May  27,  1960,  there  were  in 
CoEunodity  Credit  Corporation  inven- 
ton  1,172,069.000  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $2,083,939,000. 

I  stood  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
whtn  that  com  program  was  offered  to 
reduce  the  price  support  levels  to  65  per- 
cen ;  of  parity  and  no  controls,  and  I 
saic  there  will  be  producers  who  will  be 
pul  ing  up  sidewalks  to  plant  corn. 
Thty  did.  Mr.  President,  if  any  crop  is 
giv«n  a  65  percent  of  parity  price  guar- 
antee and  no  production  controls,  as 
was  done  in  the  com  program,  there  will 
be  1  >lenty  of  it.  There  were  85  mUlion 
acn s  harvested,  the  largest  corn  produc- 
tior  in  the  world's  history. 

T  le  total  corn  crop  harvested  wa.s 
4,361,170,000  bushels.  The  year  before 
the  "great"  program  went  into  effect — 
and  I  put  the  word  "great"  in  quotation 
maiks — 3.800  million  bushels  were  har- 
ves'  ed.  The  year  before  that,  3,400 
mil  ion  bushels.  In  1955  the  crop  was 
3,200  million  bushels.  In  other  words, 
wh<  n  price  suppwrts  are  reduced  on  corn, 
we  i  :et  more  com. 

I  is  an  amazing  thing,  but  it  has  been 
evic  enced  over  the  past  years.  There  is 
not  a  single  crop  in  this  entire  Nation 
of  V  hich,  when  supports  are  reduced  and 
con,rols  taken  off,  we  do  not  get  more 
pro  luction. 

S3  we  have  a  perpetual  argument  here. 
We  are  a  great  Congress.  We  follow 
the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  a  merit  badge  for 
misjuided  advice.  It  is  a  specialist  in 
tha  .  We  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Dep  artment.  We  say,  "Reduce  sup- 
per s  and  take  off  controls."  We  do 
tha^^ — not  with  my  vote,  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  but  we  do  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House — and  send  the  bill  to  the 
President,  who,  with  three  hallelujahs, 
signs  it.  What  happens?  Farm  income 
dro] «  and  production  goes  up  and  Gov- 
erru  aent-owned  commodities  increase, 
and  Senators  make  sp>eeches  about  sur- 
plus es. 

Wr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
if  \«e  sent  the  President  a  bill  without 
sucl  a  provision,  it  would  be  vetoed.  Do 
not  orgetthat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  he  would 
veto  it. 

Al  crops  that  are  under  major  price 
supiort  programs,  when  controls  have 
beer,  relaxed  and  price  support  levels 
hav(  been  lowered,  have  yielded  greater 
pro<  uction. 


Let  us  take  cotton.  In  1957  there 
were  10,900,000  bales  of  cotton.  In  1958 
there  were  11,512,000.  In  1959,  under 
the  new  cotton  program,  there  were 
14,700,000  bales.  It  is  going  up  for  1960. 
this  year. 

I  do  not  know,  but  I  thought  one  of 
the  things  we  were  interested  in  was  in 
getting  agricultural  production  into 
some  reasonable  balance  with  demand. 

What  is  proposed  in  the  amendment? 
We  have  an  amendment  that  has  as  its 
purp)ose  bringing  supply  into  better  rela- 
tionship with  demand.  I  believe  the 
purpose  to  be  good,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  work. 

What  does  the  amendment  do?  It  is 
somewhat  better  than  the  com  amend- 
ment. I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  He  is  a  consistent  gentle- 
man and  a  sreat  legislator.  The  pro- 
posal is  for  a  20-percent  reduction  ui 
acrease.  FY>r  the  first  year,  in  1961,  the 
support  price  will  be  75  percent  of  parity 
That  will  result  in  lower  individual  farm 
income.  The  second  year  the  support 
price  will  be  70  percent  of  parity  with  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  acreage.  The 
third  year  the  support  price  will  be  65 
percent  of  parity  with  a  20-percent  cut 
in  acreage.  In  all  subsequent  years 
there  will  be  a  20-percent  cut  in  acreage 
This  is  peimanent  legislation;  this  is  nor 
.stopgap  legislation. 

I  presented  figures  yesterday  showing' 
that  when  80-percent  price  supports  are 
put  into  effect,  with  a  20-percent  cut  in 
acreage,  the  income  of  the  farmer  is  just 
the  same  as  it  would  be  under  the  cur- 
rent wheat  program.  So  if  there  arc 
put  into  effect  price  supports  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  with  a  20-pcrcent  cut  in 
acreage,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  lower  net 
income.  It  is  inevitable,  because  we 
could  not  possibly  remove  the  surpluses 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  adequate  time  to 
effectuate  any  degree  of  alleviation  in 
the  market  price  of  wheat.  I  must  say 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  amendment  will 
result  in  sharply  reduced  production. 

As  support  levels  are  lowered,  produc- 
tion IS  not  decreased.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  more  years  we  have  got  to  go 
through  that  before  we  realize  it.  As 
price-support  levels  are  lowered,  pro- 
duction is  increa.«!ed  It  has  happened 
repeatedly. 

I  might  say  this  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  who  has  given  us  his  regular 
speech  on  how  well  citrus  crops  are  do- 
ins.  Give  me  the  kind  of  a  Federal 
marketing  order  on  the  rest  of  our  crops 
that  is  in  effect  on  citrus  fruits,  and  we 
will  do  all  right.  What  do  they  have? 
They  market  just  as  much  as  the  market 
will  take,  and  make  consumers  pay  for 
it.  We  have  no  such  program  in  effect 
for  the  re.st  of  agriculture,  except  in  cer- 
tain milksheds.  That  is  why  in  some 
milksheds  milk  Is  selling  at  $6  a  hundred- 
weight. It  can  be  bought  for  $2.95  or 
$3  a  hundredweight  in  Minnesota,  and  we 
are  not  permitted  to  ship  it  in  interstate 
commerce  to  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or 
even  Washington.  DC.  The  people  in 
those  areao  cannot  get  our  good  milk. 
We  have  plenty  of  milk.  We  would  be 
delighted  to  sell  it  to  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington at  $3.05  a  hundredweight,  and  we 
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will  deliver  it  here  in  a  wholesome  and 
sanitary  condition.  But  we  cannot  do  it 
because  of  the  mariceting  orders.  If 
Minnesota  milk  could  come  to  Washing- 
ton, it  could  reduce  appreciably  the  cost 
to  the  consxmier. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  ways  to  manipulate  an  agri- 
cultural program,  but  one  way  it  cannot 
be  manipulated  to  the  benefit  of  anybody 
is  by  reducing  prices.  It  just  does  not 
work. 

I  am  going  to  put  before  the  Senate 
the  actual  figures  relating  to  the  mis- 
guided theory  that  production  goes  down 
when  prices  go  down. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  production  and  price 
figures  for   1952   and   1959   relating   to 


wheat,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  grain  sorghum,  soybeans. 
and  flaxseed.  That  is  a  pretty  good  sde- 
tion.  May  I  add  there  is  only  (me  crop 
out  of  that  list,  namely,  flaxseed,  which  is 
a  variable  crop  and  very  difficult  to  raise. 
There  are  not  very  many  flaxseed  pro- 
ducers in  some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  them  in  Minnesota. 
I  know  a  little  about  flaxseed  production. 
I  am  not  speaking  as  a  neophyte.  I  have 
lived  with  those  people,  and  I  am  here  to 
protect  their  interests. 

What  does  the  chart  show?  It  shows 
that  when  production  of  wheat  is  reduced 
16  percent,  production  goes  up  16  percent. 
When  the  price  of  com  goes  down  32  p)er- 
cent.  production  goes  up  28  p>ercent. 
When  the  price  of  cotton  goes  down  8 
percent,  production  goes  up  66  i>ercent. 
When  the  price  of  peanuts  is  reduced  12 
percent,  production  goes  up  18  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  table  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  anybody  needs 
any  more  evidence  than  that,  I  have  a 
bookful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  It 
always  is  very  painful  to  me  to  have  to 
oppwse  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
when  he  offers  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  but  at  this  particu- 
lar time  I  must  opp>ose  the  amendment, 
for  several  reasons.  F^st,  the  commit- 
tee itself  voted  down  the  amendment, 
although  it  was  not  in  exactly  the  same 
form  when  it  was  offered  in  committee; 


it  was  in  a  much  more  liberal  form.  Had 
it  been  offered  in  committee  containing 
the  features  in  it  at  the  present  time,  I 
doubt  that  it  would  have  received  as 
many  votes  as  the  amendment  received 
when  it  was  up  for  consideration. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  surplus  wheat.  That  is 
the  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  at  the 
present  time.  In  order  to  do  that,  of 
course,  we  are  asking  the  farmers  to  re- 
duce wheat  acreages  20  percent  for  the 
next  3  years.  We  are  asking  the  farmers 
to  reduce  the  wheat  acreage  from  55 
million  acres  to  44  million  acres,  speak- 
ing in  round  numbers. 

We  find  ourselves  with  so  much  wheat 
in  surplus  that  something  must  be  done. 
We  have  tried  to  do  something. 

In  the  committee  I  find  myself  be- 
tween two  parties.     CHie  wants  to  cut 


the  percentage  of  parity  price  support 
down  even  more  than  is  provided  in  the 
WIL  Another  wants  to  increase  it.  We 
had  votes  on  the  question  of  increasing 
price  supports  to  85  i>ercent  of  pjarity. 
That  was  voted  down.  An  amendment 
was  offered  to  reduce  price  suppwrts  to 
75  percent  of  parity — not  70  percent  or 
65  percent — but  that  was  voted  down  on 
the  ground  it  would  be  cutting  the  price 
support  too  much. 

The  bill  is  more  or  less  a  matter  which 
the  committee  worked  out  as  a  compro- 
mise and  brought  to  the  Senate.  As  I 
see  the  matter,  the  bill  is  equitable  to  all 
wheatgrowers.  In  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry  the  Senators  from 
wheat-growing  areas  who  serve  on  the 
committee  agreed  to  the  bill  as  reported. 
Those  Senators  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pjending  before 
the  Senate. 

I  have  always  had  a  tendency  to  listen 
to  the  wheatgrowers  when  a  matter  con- 
cerning wheat  was  under  consideration. 
I  wish  to  have  the  Senators  on  the  com- 
mittee listen  to  me  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  from  the  cot- 
ton-growing areas  when  cotton  matters 
are  under  consideration.  I  feel  we  know 
more  about  that  situation  than  some 
others  do. 

Although  I  am  not  from  a  wheat-grow- 
ing State,  I  am  going  along  with  the 
Senators  from  the  wheat-growing  States 
who  serve  on  the  committee.  This  is 
what  tiiey  desired  to  have  and  what  they 
voted  for,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Why  did  we  seek  to  cut  the  acreage 
20  percent?  We  wanted  to  cut  it  20  per- 
cent because  the  1960  winter  wheat  crop 
was  estimated  as  of  April  1  at  977  million 
bushels.  The  first  estimate  of  spring 
wheat  will  be  made  June  10,  but  if  grow- 
ers carry  out  their  seeding  Intentions. 
and  if  yields  per  seeded  acre  equal  the 
1955-59  average,  an  all-spring  wheat 
crop  of  about  230  million  bushels  would 
be  produced.  This,  together  with  the 
estimated  winter  crop,  would  total  about 
1.210  million  bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  the  fifth  largest  of  record.  7 
percent  above  the  1,128  million  bushel 
crop  in  1959  and  11  i)ercent  above  the 
1949-58  average  of  1.092  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  with  a  carryover  of  about 
1,320  million  bushels  and  small  imports 
added  to  the  projected  production,  total 
supphes  of  about  2,535  million  bushels 
would  be  indicated  for  1960-61. 

That  is  about  four  times  as  much 
wheat  as  we  need  in  the  United  States. 
Something  must  be  done.  In  the  par- 
ticular bill  now  before  the  Senate  we 
seek  to  reduce  the  wheat  acreage. 

We  must  induce  the  farmers  to  vote 
for  this  program.  This  matter  will  have 
to  go  to  the  farmers,  and  the  farmers 
will  have  to  vote  upon  it.    If  one-third 
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of  the  farmers  vote  against  the  proposal. 
It  will  not  become  a  law.  There  must  be 
some  Inducement  provided.  To  give  the 
farmers  an  inducement,  what  do  we  pro- 
vide? We  iMTOvlde  that  a  payment  in 
kind  Of  50  percent  will  be  made  on  the 
acreage  taken  out  of  production. 

I  believe  the  farmers  will  vote  for  the 
proposal  in  the  bill.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  to 
vote  for  the  bill  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to. 

We  need  to  have  a  wheat  bill.  As  I 
personally  view  the  matter,  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate  can  be  passed  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  the  President  will  sign 
it.  I  believe  the  people  who  are  growing 
wheat  will  vote  for  the  program  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  or  more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  from  the  time  on  the 
biU.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
we  cannot  always  draw  comparisons  be- 
tween the  wheat  and  com  programs. 
The  fact  is  that  as  the  production  of 
com  has  increased,  consvmiption  of  com 
has  also  increased.  We  are  consuming 
in  the  United  States  this  year,  500  mil- 
lion more  bushels  of  com  than  we  were 
consuming  5  years  ago.  We  are  increas- 
ing consumption  about  100  million 
bushels  a  year.  If  we  should  go  back  to  a 
production  of  3.2  billion  bushels  of  com  a 
year  we  would  be  about  650  million 
bushels  short  of  our  requirements  for 
this  year. 

I  add  that  the  consumption  of  sorg- 
hums, the  second  largest  feed  grain,  I  be- 
lieve has  increased  from  150  million 
bushels  a  year  to  about  450  million  or  500 
million  bushels  a  year  during  the  same 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ATKTCN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

Unfortunately,  as  wheat  production 
has  increased  the  consmnption  of  wheat 
has  not  kept  ptLce.  The  domestic  con- 
sumption of  wheat  for  food  today  is 
about  500  million  bushels  a  year,  the 
same  as  it  was  10  or  15  or  20  years  ago. 
It  is  unfortunate,  but  that  is  the  case. 

I  point  out  the  difference  between  these 
two  crops;  in  one  case  consumption  is 
steadily  increasing,  while  in  the  other 
consumption  remains  stationary. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
regard  to  the  exporting  of  wheat.  We 
are  exporting  today  nearly  500  million 
bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  c(Hnpared  to 
100  million  or  150  million  bushels  not 
very  long  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  now  pending  was  never  voted 
upon  by  the  committee  as  a  whole.    I 
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wi  ih  to  point  out  again  that  the  commit - 
te<  amendment  will  not  accomplish  the 
pt^poses  sought. 

onphaalze  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Ca|roIina  and  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ne  Ota  that  the  imf  ortunate  thing  about 
thr  bill  as  it  is  now  drafted  is  that  we 
ar(  asked  to  pay  80  percent  of  parity  on 
wh  eat.  when  at  present  the  support  price 
is  75  percent  of  parity.  The  bill  pro- 
viaes  that  the  suj^^ort  price  will  remain 
at  JBO  percent  of  parity,  with  a  20  percent 
cu  in  acreage,  for  3  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  )  years  we  will  go  back  to  the  old  law. 
I  \  onder  how  many  Senators  know  that 
is  n  the  bill. 

:  4r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
th  (Senator yield? 

Jtr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
At.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
at<r  recognizes  there  is  a  little  event 
wlich  is  to  take  place  this  November 
called  an  election,  in  which  great  na- 
tional policies  will  be  decided.  There 
wi  1  be  a  new  administration.  Whether 
it  will  be  Republican  or  Democrat  de- 
peids  upon  which  side  of  the  aisle  one 
ha  ;>pens  to  be  at  the  time  the  statement 
is  1  nade. 

'  There  will  be  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cu  tiu"e,  a  new  President,  and  some  new 
M(mbers  of  Congress.  There  will  be  a 
nev  farm  program.  We  are  deluding 
ou -selves  if  we  think  we  are  legislating 
peimanently.  I  cannot  imagine  a  new 
President  of  the  United  States  who 
would  not  present,  through  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  a  new  farm  pro- 
grnm.  He  surely  could  not  live  with  the 
pn  (sent  program. 

At.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
po  nt  I  desire  to  make  is  that  in  my  hum- 
bit  judgment  the  farmer's  income,  inso- 
f ai  as  wheat  is  concerned,  probably  will 
be  increased  somewhat  xinder  this  bill, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  farmer 
wculd  receive  80  percent  price  support 
under  the  bill.  Then  the  farmer  is  paid 
in  kind  50  percent  of  the  amount  of 
wt  eat  he  would  have  produced  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  20  percent  cut  in 
ac  eage  that  he  has  taken. 

: :  do  not  think  that  a  bill  of  that  kind 
wc  uld  be  a  solution.  Unless  we  are  able 
to  draft  a  bill  that  would  be  more  or  less 
pe  manent,  the  bill  will  not  do  the  Job. 

I  >bviously  we  are  producing  too  much 
wheat.  A  20  percent  cut  in  allotments 
wi  1  result  in  a  production  level  slightly 
less  than  demand  requirem:?nts.  Surely, 
in  the  next  few  years  we  will  see  a  re- 
du;tion  in  the  existing  surplus.  But 
th  ee  years  is  hardly  enough  time  to 
br  ng  CCC  stocks  down  to  manageable 
lev  Bis. 

'  Tnless  the  cut  is  made  permanent,  we 
can  expect  a  reversal  in  surplus  reduc- 
tioi  at  the  end  of  three  years  with  the 
consequence  that  stocks  of  wheat  will 
agi  Lin  pile  up  in  Government  warehouses 
an  i  add  millions  of  dollars  to  the  cost  of 
th<   program. 

:  return  to  the  proposition  that  I  do 
no  think  it  right  for  us  to  continue  with 
a  I  rogram  that  is  responsible  for  40  per- 
cei  it  of  the  losses  that  are  sustained  to- 
da;r  in  the  various  farm  programs.  As 
I  jointed  out  a  while  ago,  we  have  on 
ha  id  1.3  bullion  bushels  of  wheat.  We 
hare  an  Investment  amounting  to  $3.3 


billion  in  wheat  alone.  We  cannot  go  on 
with  that  kind  of  program  indefinitely 
and  hope  to  save  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  legislation  enacted  with 
reference  to  cotton  and  rice  was  to  re- 
duce the  price  so  that  the  commodity 
could  be  sold  in  world  markets  at  less 
cost  to  the  Government.  It  is  my  belief 
that  if  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  and  put  wheat  in  the 
same  category  in  which  other  commodi- 
ties have  been  placed,  there  will  be  les.s 
loss  to  the  Government  and  more  of  the 
wheat  will  be  sold  in  world  markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston)  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

We  must  realize  that  we  are  in  a  very 
bad  situation  so  far  as  the  wheatgrowers 
and  the  Government  are  concerned.  We 
are  paying  today  approximately  $l',^ 
million  per  day  for  the  storage  of  wheat. 
For  that  reason  we  have  proposed  the 
20-percent  cut  in  wheat  production. 

We  also  find  that  the  farmers  are  in 
vei-y  bad  financial  condition.  We  realize 
that  their  income  should  not  be  cut  any 
further. 

So  we  go  a  step  further,  and  we  offer 
to  the  farmer,  in  return  for  his  taking  out 
of  production  that  20  percent  of  wheat. 
50-percent  payment,  in  kind,  of  the 
wheat  that  he  would  have  grown  on  the 
20  percent  of  acreage  that  is  taken  out 
of  cultivation. 

We  are  trying  t.o  be  fair  all  along  the 
line.  If  we  do  not  do  something  of  that 
kind,  which  would  give  to  the  farmer  50 
percent  of  the  expected  production  of 
wheat  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
produced  on  the  20  percent  of  acreage 
taken  out  of  cultivation,  then  we  could 
expect  another  large  reduction  in  the 
net  income  of  the  farmer,  especially  the 
wheat  farmer. 

We  find  also  that  if  we  cut  down  the 
production  of  wheat,  we  would  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  storage,  too.  which 
would  be  an  additional  saving.  We  would 
then  get  rid  of  the  .surplus.  That  is  what 
we  are  attempting  to  do.  A  cut  could  be 
made  to  75  percent,  70  percent,  or  65 
percent.  However,  we  did  not  vote  in  the 
committee  on  the  latter  two  percentages; 
we  voted  only  on  the  75  percent  in  the 
commi  t  tee .    We  voted  It  down . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey].  I  wish  to  add, 
first,  that  while  we  present  dilTerent  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem,  I  believe  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  objective 
we  seek  is  the  same.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  has  been  a 
friend  of  the  farmer  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  and  throughout  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate.  I  svu^ely  would  not 
desire  my  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  form  of  attack  upon  his  objective. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  the  objective  is 


very  sound.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  Senators  who  believe  that  reduc- 
ing support  levels  does  not  automatically 
reduce  production. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  seen 
fit  to  propose  a  cut  in  acreage  by  20  per- 
cent, and  thereby  he  expects  production 
will  be  reduced.  I  wish  to  make  that 
quite  clear.  I  believe  his  amendment 
would  reduce  production.  But  I  believe 
the  committee  bill  is  a  better  bill  than 
the  amendment  which  was  offered. 

I  might  add  that  I  expect  to  call  up 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  in  the 
committee.  I  believe  that  it  is  better 
than  the  committee  bill  because  my 
amendment  would  cut  even  more  sharply 
the  acreage  planted  and  would  offer  a 
little  higher  support  level,  thereby  pro- 
tecting the  farmer's  income,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  excess  supply  of 
wheat,  which  has  become  a  somewhat 
costly  item  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  commend  tiim  on  the  fine  way 
in  which  he  has  handled  the  debate  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a 
bill  almost  identical  with  the  bill  that  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  today.  That 
bill  provided  for  an  80-percent  price 
support  and  a  20-percent  cut  in  acre- 
age. It  was  killed  in  the  House  by  a 
12-vote  margin.  If  that  bill  had  been 
approved  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  last  year,  we  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  wheat 
surplus.  Some  say  it  does  no  good  to 
retire  land  from  production,  that  farm- 
ers will  increase  that  much  more  their 
production  on  the  land  they  are  farming. 
But  when  11  million  acres  is  taken  out 
of  production,  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill, 
surpluses  are  bound  to  be  reduced  con- 
siderably. Had  this  bill  been  in  effect 
a  year  ago,  we  would  have  reduced  our 
surpluses  rather  than  adding  to  them. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  agreeable  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun  without  having 
the  time  charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Let  us  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  ETJ.ENDER.  I  have  none  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired  or  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 


Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  may  I  be 

yielded  2  minutes,  under  the  agreonent? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President.  If  I  have 

the  right  to  do  so,  I  yield  2  minutes  to 

the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  make  a  statement  now  because  many 
Senators  were  at  lunch  when  the  amend- 
ment was  being  discussed. 

I  think  we  should  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  amendment.  It  would  have 
two  effects  which  I  believe  would  be  en- 
tirely disadvantageous  to  the  whole  farm 
situation,  especially  to  wheat  farmers. 

First,  it  would  make  the  reduction  in 
production  permanent.  The  20-percent 
cutback  would  be  permanent. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  would  cut 
back  the  price  support  which  the  wheat 
farmer  would  receive  in  the  initial  year 
to  75  percent  of  parity;  in  the  next  year, 
to  70  percent  of  parity;  and  in  the  next 
year  and  all  years  afterward,  to  66  per- 
cent of  i>arity. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  way  to  solve 
the  surplus  problem.  It  will  starve  the 
farmer  off  the  farm.  I  hope  Senators 
will  realize  exactly  what  is  involved  in 
this.  We  simply  cannot  put  into  this 
wheat  bill  a  double-edged  sword  with 
which  to  hit  the  farmer  over  the  head. 
The  first  stage  is  to  cut  his  jugular  vein 
by  cutting  back  his  acreage  by  20  per- 
cent permanently.  The  second  stage 
would  chop  off  what  remains  of  his  head 
by  cutting  his  support  price  down  to  65 
percent  of  parity.  Either  of  those  two 
actions  standing  alone  would  be  serious; 
but  when  he  is  hit  a  double  blow,  not 
much  will  be  left  intact  of  the  wheat 
farming  operation  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  runs 
contrary  to  the  action  which  was  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  where  we  made  a  20-percent 
cutback  for  3  years,  but  provided  a  com- 
pensating increase  in  the  price  support 
for  the  producer.  But  when  it  is  pro- 
posed to  cut  down  his  production  and  also 
his  price  support,  that  is  simply  sasong, 
"Goodby,  Mr.  Wheat  Farmer,  goodby." 

I  hope  the  Ellender  amendment  will 
be  oven^helmingly  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  frwn  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OTklAHONEY],  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
inNGSl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  Einnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 


[No.  211] 

YKA.S— 45 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Lusk 

Bennett 

Pong 

McClellan 

Bible 

Frear 

Martin 

Bridges 

Fulbright 

Muskle 

Biifih 

Ooldwater 

Pas  tore 

Butler 

Omening 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Vb. 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Case,  N.J. 

Javlts 

Smith 

Chavez 

Jordan 

BtennlR 

Cotton 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

WllUams.  Del. 

Dodd 

Lausche 
NAYS— 41 

WUllams,  N.J. 

Allott 

Gore 

Magnuson 

Bartlett 

Green 

Mansfield 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Capehart 

HUl 

Morse 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Moss 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Murray 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Prozmlre 

Cooper 

Johnston.  S.C. 

RusseU 

Curtis 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Douglas 

Ken- 

WUey 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Yoiing,  N.  Dak 

Engle 

McGee 

Toung,  Ohio 

Krvln 

McNamara 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Beall 

Long,  HawaU 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Morton 

Symington 

Hart 

O'Mahoney 

Talmadge 

Hennings 

Randolph 

Yarborough 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Under  the  rules  under 
which  we  are  now  operating  is  debate 
in  order,  provided  I  can  get  time  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  mo- 
tion to  table  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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Tbe    PRESIDINO    OFFICER. 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  What  is  the  qiwstioci 
now  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motioii  to  table  the 
motioa  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  acreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Smator  from  Louisiana.  On  this 
questiixi  tbt  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisIatiTe  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  TALMADOE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  .  If  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  therefM^  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (after  having  voted  In 
the  affirmative).  Mr.  President,  I  am 
recorded  as  having  voted  "yea."  I  with- 
draw my  vote,  since  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey].  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  permitted  to 
vote,  I  woiild  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  ClarkI, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRBYl,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  SPAWOtu*],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Sm.\thers],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborouch]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGs]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  TMr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  45,  as  foUows: 


[No.  312] 

YEAS — 41 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Lusk 

Anderson 

Ellender 

McClellan 

BeaU 

Fong 

Martin 

Bennett 

Frear 

Pastore 

Bridges 

Ful  bright 

Prouty 

Bush 

Ooldwater 

Robertson 

Butaer 

Hayden 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Scott 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Cannon 

Javlta 

Stennis 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Kucbel 

WQUams.  N.J 

Cotton 

LauBcha 

WllUamB.  Del 

Dlrksen 

Lone  La. 
NATS— 45 

AJlott 

Carlaon 

Curtis 

Bartlett 

CtrnU 

Dodd 

Bible 

Cam.  8.  Dak. 

Douglas 

Church 

Dworshak 

Capehart 

Cooper 

Kngle 

Kr^ln 
Oan 

Green 

Omening 

Hartke 

HUl 

Hruska 

Jackaon 

Johnaon, 

Johnaton 


rex. 
S.C. 


Clark 
Hart 

Henninga 
Humphre  r 
Long.  HaiTiU 


notice. 
happene(  I 


June  9 


Jordan 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Manafleld 

Monroney 


Mo 

Moaa 

Muadt 

Murray 

Proxmiz« 

RuaseU 

Schoeppel 

Wiley 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Toung.OIUo 


NOT  VOnNO— 14 


Morton 
Muskle 
O'Mahoney 

Randolph 
Smatbers 


Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Yarborouga 


So  thi :  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion   o  reconsider  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender) 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Ellender  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M  UNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  motion  to  reconsider  is  debatable, 
providec  a  Senator  can  obtain  time  from 
a  Senati  ir  In  control  of  time.  I  ask  for 
recognit  on,  and  then  I  oslc  that  my 
leader  g  ve  me  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  D  RKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liaments ry  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  D  [RKSEN.  The  discussion  now 
comes  OH  the  motion  to  reconsider? 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  D  [RKSEN.  Under  the  nUe,  an 
hour  of  c  ebate  is  available.  30  minutes  to 
each  side  ? 

The  P  ^SIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  D  RKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MCJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Seni.te  acted  very  wisely  in  voting 
not  to  tible  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
My  reason  for  asking  for  a  rollcall  in 
the  succt  ssf ul  effort  to  prevent  laying  on 
the  tabli!,  by  the  clincher  motion,  the 
motion  o  reconsider  was  not  that  I 
wanted  ,o  disturb  Senators  who  were 
absent  ffom  the  Senate  on  such  short 
regret  that  that  may  have 
I  did  so.  however,  because  I 
cherish  the  conviction  and  the  hope  that 
had  all  t  xe  Members  of  the  Senate  heard 
the  deba  e,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
the  Sena  ;e  would  have  voted  to  cut  back 
permaneitly  the  wheat  farmer  20  per- 
cent in  p  -oductlon  and  start  him  off  at  75 
percent  ^f  parity,  then  70  percent  of 
parity,  and  then  65  percent  of  parity 
into  peipetulty,  because  that  would 
apply  a  "meat  ax"  on  the  Income  of 
the  whei.t  farmer  to  a  greater  degree 
than,  I  c  are  say.  any  previous  Consress 
has  ever  ione  In  one  fell  swoop. 

It  is  ini  ;onceivable  to  me  that  Congress 
would  ha  ^e  adopted  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment hac  the  full  debate  been  presented 
to  all  Metnbers  of  the  Senate.  Because 
so  few  ^  embers  were  on  the  floor  that 
opportun  ty  was  not  available,  and  by  a 
narrow  n  argln  the  Ellender  amendment 
was  adopted.  I  was  happy  to  see  also 
that  by  a  narrow,  although  happily  suf- 
ficient, iiargln — I  wish  it  had  been 
greater —  xre  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
reconslde-  our  action  and,  I  hope,  to 
move  coi  structlvely  toward  writing  a 
wheat  bil  which  will  be  helpful  to  the 
farmer  az  d  not  injurious  to  him.    I  hope 


sincerely  tftat  in  its  second  chance  to  act 
the  Senate^wlll  defeat  the  Ellender 
amendment  It  earlier  approved. 

Certainly  if  the  Ellender  amendment 
remains  in  the  bill,  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  proposed  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve that  other  Senators  who  come  from 
wheat-producing  States  would  also  have 
to  vote  against  the  proposed  legislation. 
I  think  that  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  general  welfare  of  the  farmer 
would  also  have  to  vote  a5;alnst  the  le:.,'is- 
lation.  because  it  points  downward  so  far 
as  the  income  of  the  American  farmer  Is 
concerned. 

Tlie  bill  as  amended  hits  the  whpat 
farmer  between  the  eyes,  first,  because 
he  is  In  the  ring  as  the  bill  i.s  being  con- 
sidered: but  it  would  cut  a  pattern  v  h^-'h 
fairly  soon  would  reach  the  com  farmrr. 
then  the  cotton  farmer:  and  our  good 
friends  from  the  South,  who  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  wheat,  would 
find  themselves  In  serious  trouble.  The 
dairy  farmer  would  be  headed  downward 
along  with  all  the  rest. 

I  believe  that  rather  than  pass  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  EUlender  amendment 
we  had  better  have  no  farm  legislation 
at  all.  If  we  cannot  improve  the  lot  of 
the  farmer,  let  us  do  nothing  to  down- 
grade him.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  hurt 
him.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  reconsider 
its  action  on  the  Ellender  amendment 
and  proceed  along  the  very  modest  for- 
mula presented  by  the  committee  to  this 
Congress — 80-20-50 — which  would  result 
in  the  same  wheat  production  as  would 
be  obtained  under  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. However,  instead  of  penalizing 
the  farmer  for  reducing  his  production, 
we  would  give  him  a  slight  Increase  in  in- 
come by  price  support,  and  give  him  a 
50-percent  payment  in  kind  to  soften 
the  blow. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Congress  expects 
the  American  wheat  farmer  to  cut  down 
his  production  by  20  ijerccnt  and  then 
pay  a  penalty  In  cash  by  receiving  lower 
price  supports  for  the  privilege  of  cut- 
ting down  his  production.  That  Is  what 
this  means.  This  means  that  we  are 
putting  a  fellow  who  Is  already  in  trouble 
into  worse  trouble.  It  means  that  In  try- 
ing to  solve  a  problem  that  needs  cor- 
rection, we  are  actually  magnifying  the 
farmers'  problem  by  decreasing  his  in- 
come by  legislative  action  at  the  very 
time  inflationary  forces  are  pushing  up 
his  costs  of  operation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MXJNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
li  it  not  true  that  in  committee  we 
considered  what  the  percent  of  parity 
should  be,  and  we  reached  the  conclu-sion 
that  80  percent  would  be  right? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  We  considered  the  proposal, 
ana'y^cd  it.  and  rejected  it  before  we 
agreed  on  the  80-20-50  formula. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON' of  South  Carohna. 
Is  it  not  also  correct  to  say  that  we  voted 
down  the  75-percent  proposal,  and  we 
did  not  even  vote  on  70  percent  and  65 
percent?  We  voted  down  the  75-per- 
cont  proposal. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  voted  on  something  that  is  better 
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than  what  is  before  us,  and  rejected  It, 
because  it  is  not  good  enough.  I  may 
say  that  there  were  other  formulas  con- 
sidered also.  There  were  some  of  us  who 
voted  for  a  higher  price  support  than  80 
percent.  I  supported  a  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), who  suggested  85-percent  price 
supports  for  wheat.    That  amendment 

was  defeated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Therefore  our  commit- 
tee proposal  is  a  compromise.  It  repre- 
sents a  compromise  formula  which  I  pre- 
sented. It  is  a  sort  of  halfway  point. 
It  is  between  the  spot  where  those  of  us 
from  the  Wheat  Belt  would  have  liked 
to  go,  which  is  at  least  85  percent  of 
parity,  with  greater  compensation 
through  payments  in  kind  to  the  wheat 
fanner,  and  where  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment would  have  taken  us,  which  is 
backward,  down  the  hill,  to  lower  income 
for  the  farmer.  We  cannot  multiply  a 
production  that  is  80  percent  of  what 
the  farmer  now  has  by  75  percent  and 
come  up  with  anything  except  a  ver>- 
melancholy  figure,  showing  that  the 
farmer  is  headed  for  even  greater  trouble 
than  he  is  in  now  and  for  a  sharp  cut- 
back in  his  ret  income. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that  the 
Ellender  formula  does  not  reduce  pro- 
duction any  more  than  the  proposal 
brought  to  the  Senate  by  the  committee. 
Both  provide  for  20-percent  crop  reduc- 
tion. 

This  is  the  bare,  blunt,  rough  question: 
Do  Senators  wish  to  make  the  farmer 
pay  through  the  nose  for  the  privilege 
of  cutting  back  20  percent,  or  are  they 
going  to  give  him  some  consideration  by 
increasing  the  parity  price  support  by 
5  j)ercent  as  the  result  of  the  acreage  cut- 
back, and  give  him  a  50 -percent  payment 
in  kind?  I  am  indeed  happy  that  by  my 
action  in  demanding  a  rollcall  on  the 
clincher  motion  to  table  the  motion  to 
reconmiit  the  Ellender  amendment  we 
now  have  a  second  chance  to  vote  on  the 
Ellender  amendment  and  this  time  I 
hope  we  defeat  it  by  a  new  rollcall  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  some  time? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  wish 
to  state  now  that  if  the  bill  stays  in  its 
present  form  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
it.  There  may  be  some  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  be  Improved  in  con- 
ference with  the  House.  Let  me  recite 
a  httle  history  with  respect  to  wheat  leg- 
islation. A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  90- 
-  percent  price  support  and  no  production 
controls.  Of  recent  years  we  have  had  a 
75 -percent  price  support  and  a  35 -per- 
cent reduction  in  acres.  The  amend- 
ment which  has  been  adopted  would  cut 
acreage  back   another   20   percent   and 


make  it  permanent,  and  reduce  the  price 
support  to  65  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  wheat  farmers  could 
not  live  with  this  kind  of  program,  and 
we  probably  would  be  better  off  with 
nothing  at  all. 

There  are  only  two  routes  we  can  fol- 
low with  respect  to  the  present  type  of 
price  supports.  Either  we  have  to  have 
a  fair  level  of  price  support  which  will 
assure  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his 
production,  and  production  controls;  or 
we  must  go  the  other  route,  of  low  price 
supports,  and  no  production  controls. 

The  bill  as  now  amended  would  se- 
verely cut  farm  income,  and  would  make 
it  impossible  for  the  wheat  farmer  to 
exist.  It  would  not  end  with  the  wheat 
farmers.  Dairy  farmers  now  get  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  with  no  production  con- 
trols. In  another  year— and  perhaps 
even  at  this  session — the  price  support 
might  be  reduced  to  65  percent,  or  be- 
low. A  move  may  soon  be  made,  if  corn 
gets  in  more  trouble,  to  reduce  the  sup- 
port on  corn  below  65  percent.  All  this 
is  beins  proposed  now  and  could  happen; 
and  when  the  farmers'  income  is  down 
very  sharply  already. 

Therefore  I  shall  have  to  vote  against 
the  bill  on  passage  if  the  amendment  re- 
mains in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Senate 
would  place  in  the  bill  we  are  now  con- 
sidering any  proposal  like  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
must  say  that  the  only  claim  his  pro- 
posal can  make  is  that  it  will  reduce  the 
income  of  the  farmers. 

The  Senators  from  South  Dakota  and 
North  Dakota  have  properly  pointed  out 
that  the  20-percent  acreage  reduction 
feature,  which  is  the  one  hope  of  reduc- 
ing production,  is  in  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  is  also  in  the  Ellen- 
der amendment.  It  gets  down  to  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  namely,  to  bring  the 
supplies  into  reasonable  balance  with 
demand.  The  committee  bill  will  do  as 
good  a  job,  at  least  on  the  basis  of  arith- 
metic and  on  the  basis  of  acreage  con- 
trols, as  the  Ellender  amendment.  One 
difference  between  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Ellender  amendment  is  that  the 
committee  bill  places  a  20-percent  con- 
trol on  production  for  3  years.  The 
Ellender  amendment  makes  this  acreage 
reduction  permanent  for  subsequent 
years. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  terms  of  income  to  the  farm 
producer.  Let  it  be  crystal  clear  that 
even  with  a  20-percent  acreage  reduc- 
tion for  the  first  3  years,  we  wUl  not  be 
able  to  get  supply  and  demand  in  com- 
plete balance  because  of  the  heavy  car- 
ryover of  wheat  from  preceding  years. 
There  is  an  acreage  allotment  in  wheat 
for  44  million  acres.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  with  the  20 -percent  cut.  the 
present  55  million  acres  would  be  re- 
duced to  44  miUion  acres.  Twenty  per- 
cent is  11  million,  and  11  million  from  55 
million  leaves  44  miUion  allotted  acres. 
The  annual  yield  per  acre  is  around  22 
bushels.    Production  under  the  commit- 


tee bill,  therefore,  and  also  under  the 
Ellender  amendment,  would  be  968  mil- 
hon  bushels. 

Now  we  get  to  the  price  support  levels. 
Under  the  committee  bill  of  80  percent, 
it  is  $1.89.  Under  the  first  year  of  the 
Ellender  amendment  it  is  $1.77.  Under 
the  second  year  of  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment it  is  $1.65.  Under  the  third  year 
of  the  Ellender  amendment  it  is  $1.53. 
That  means  a  reduction  in  the  value  of 
the  crop  produced,  from  the  commit- 
tee bill  figure  of  $1,829,520,000  down  to 
$1,481,040,000  under  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment. It  is  quite  obvious  that  that  pro- 
duces almost  $400  million  less  income  for 
the  wheat  producers. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  factor, 
payments  in  kind.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill,  the  payments  in  kind  would  be 
estimated  at  approximately  $205  million 
or  $206  million.  But  because  payments 
in  kind  are  regulated  in  terms  of  value 
of  the  price  support  level,  the  payments 
in  kind  under  the  Ellender  amendment 
would  go  down  in  each  of  the  3  years, 
from  $163  milhon  in  the  first  year,  1961, 
to  $153  milhon  for  1962,  and  $141,616,000 
for  1963. 

So  it  becomes  obvious  that  there  is  a 
$54  milhon  difference  in  terms  of  pay- 
ments in  kind  between  the  committee  bill 
and  the  Ellender  amendment.  The  total 
loss  of  income  to  the  farm  producer  is 
approximately  $500  million,  a  drop  from 
$2,035  nulhon  to  $1,531  million. 

What  does  this  add  up  to?  If  Senators 
are  interested  in  acreage  control  to  re- 
duce production,  that  has  been  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  and  in  the  Ellender 
amendment.  But  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment, in  1964,  will  reduce  income  by 
more  than  $500  million  on  estimated  pro- 
duction. I  suggest  that  no  Senator,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  ought  to 
be  interested  in  reducing  farm  income 
more  than  Mr.  Benson  has  been  able  to 
reduce  it  thus  far.  I  cannot  Imagine  how 
we  can  lend  ourselves  to  a  ];xt>posal 
which  is  not  only  uneconomic,  but  which 
is  categorically  unjust. 

Furthermore.  I  placed  in  the  Record 
facts — not  theory,  not  fiction,  but  facts — 
which  show  that  as  support  price  levels 
are  reduced,  production  is  increased.  I 
do  not  know  why  Members  of  Congress 
refuse  to  take  a  look  at  the  statistical 
records  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Those  records  show  that  with  few 
exceptions,  but  in  the  main,  over  the 
years,  as  the  price  is  reduced,  production 
is  increased.  The  facts  are  available; 
the  evidence  is  there.  Assertions  can 
be  made  to  the  contrary,  but  assertions 
are  not  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

So  we  have  a  proposition  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  reconsider,  which,  if  it 
becomes  the  established  policy  of  Con- 
gress, will  not  reduce  production  any 
more  than  the  committee  bill  will,  but 
will  reduce  income  considerably  more. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  later  which 
will  increase  income  but  further  restrict 
production. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reconsider  and 
then  defeat  the  Ellender  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carohna. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
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that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wilxy],  without  the 
time  being  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy in  the  chair).  Is  thrare  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEMBERS 

OP  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 

Mr.  WILETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
high  privilege  and  pleasure  to  announce 
to  this  august  body  that  we  have  as  our 
guests  eight  distinguished  Members  of 
the  British  Parliament  and  their  wives. 
They  represent  both  political  parties.  I 
shall  state  their  names. 

Sgt.  Lt.  Comdr.  R.  F.  B.  Bennett,  Con- 
servative Member  of  Parliament  for 
Gosport  Pareham  since  1950. 

Mr.  John  Ridgood,  Conservative  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Bury  and  Radcliffe 
since  1955. 

Mr.  Parey-Jones,  Conservative  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Watford  since  1955. 

Mr.  John  Hall,  Conservative  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Wycombe  since  1952. 

They  are  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party. 

Rt.  Hon.  George  A.  Brown,  Labor 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Belper  since 
1945. 

Rt.  Hon.  Patrick  Gordon  Walker,  La- 
bor Member  of  Parliament  for  Smeth- 
wick  since  1945. 

Mr.  Robert  Mellish,  Labor  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Bermondsey  since  1950. 

Mr.  Thomas  Frederick  Peart,  Labor 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Workington 
since  1945. 

They  are  members  of  the  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  President,  these  gentlemen  and 
their  wives  are  in  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  the  opening  of  the 
British  Trade  Fair  in  New  York.  They 
have  visited  American  industrial  plants 
in  Georgia  and  elsewhere  and  are  now 
en  route  to  New  York. 

They  are  our  kiAfolk — kinfolk  in  every 
way.  We  believe  in  the  things  in  which 
they  believe.  We  have  fought  the  last 
two  wars  as  compatriots.  We  have  lived 
together  on  this  globe  and  have  seen  it 
shrink.  With  the  shrinking  of  the  globe 
have  come  many  problems. 

Recently  our  President  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Macmillan  were  in  Paris.  They 
saw  the  intended  summit  conference  go 
up  in  smoke,  thanks  to  Khrushchev. 
Nevertheless,  our  ties  are  stronger  than 
ever.  We  are  engaged  in  a  great  enter- 
prise, to  preserve  the  world  from  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators  to  join 
with  me  in  giving  these,  our  political,  re- 
ligious, and  blood  kinfolk,  a   welcome. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.  ] 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  is  my  col- 
league on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee,  in  extend- 
ing a  word  of  welcome  to  the  distin- 
gruished  parliamentarians  from  our 
mother  country  who  are  visiting  the 
Senate  today.   We  are  certainly  delight- 
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ed  to  he  ve  them  here;  we  hope  they  will 
come  th  s  way  again. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hew  is  the  time  allotted? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  13  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  30  riinutes  remaining. 

Mr.  J  3HNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  I  isk  luianimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  itand  in  recess  until  3  o'clock, 
the  timt  for  the  recess  not  to  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

The  F  ElESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  0  rdered. 

At  2  (I'clock  and  57  minutes  pjn.  the 
Senate   ook  a  recess  until  3  o'clock  p  Jn. 

Durin ;  the  recess  the  Members  of  the 
British  Parliament  were  greeted  by 
Member  s  of  the  Senate. 

At  3  o  clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  reas- 
sembled, when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McGee  in  the 
chair*. 

WHEAT  ACT  OF  1960 

The  S  jnate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  I  ill  (S.  2759)  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  Eiarketing  quota  and  price  sup- 
port pre  gram. 

Mr.  ;iILLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  mj  self  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
5  minutrs. 

Mr.  E  jLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
very  dis  ressing  to  me  to  have  to  oppose 
my  goot  friend,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1,  and  also  my  good 
friend,  he  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MrNDTl;  but  if  we  are  to  be  realis- 
tic in  oi  r  approach  to  the  solving  of  the 
wheat  iroblem,  it  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  it  uill  be  necessary  for  us  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment  or  a  similar 
{Mie. 

I  hav(  no  doubt  that  unless  we  make 
a  realistic  approach  to  the  solution  of 
this  whe  at  problem,  by  means  of  making 
an  effor  to  reduce  the  surplus,  we  may 
wind  up  with  no  program  at  all  for  any 
agricultural  commodity.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  coamodity  that  the  Agricultural 
Commit  ee  considered  to  which  it  de- 
voted mire  time  and  effort  than  it  did 
to  whea  .  We  gave  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideratic  n  to  wheat  and  to  the  wheat 
problem 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  Senate 
consider  Mi  a  revision  of  the  price-sup- 
port stricture  affecting  cotton,  rice,  and 
corn,  we  also  sought  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem as  regards  wheat.  But  we  could 
never  get  together  on  a  suitable  piece 
of  legisl  itlon  affecting  wheat.  There- 
fore, in  <  rder  to  obtain  action  on  at  least 
three  of  our  major  agricultural  com- 
modities, It  was  necessary  at  that  time 
to  drop  out  wheat,  with  the  promise 
that  wheat  would  be  dealt  with  the  fol- 
lowing ysar,  which  was  last  year.  We 
did  so,  1  Ir.  President.  We  held  hear- 
ings, anc  we  considered  many  proposed 
wheat  p:  ograms  which  were  submitted 
by  varioi  ;s  groups.  Finally,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  consider  a  bill  simUar 
to  the  or  e  which  I  personally  Introduced 
in  January. 


As  I  said  earlier  in  the  debate,  the 
original  bill  which  I  Introduced  was  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  which  was  vetoed  last  year 
by  the  President,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  the  support  prices  were  not  as 
high. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  reemphasize — 
and  I  hcHie  Senators  will  take  thi.s  point 
into  consideration  when  they  come  to 
vote  the  next  time  on  this  amendment — 
that  I  am  seeking  to  present  to  the  coun- 
try a  realistic  wheat  bill  which  actually 
will  reduce  the  surplus  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

As  I  stated  earlier  today,  wheat  is  the 
only  commodity  for  which,  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program,  a  minimum  acre- 
age was  fixed  by  the  law.  That  mini- 
mum was  55  million  acres.  Of  course, 
thereafter  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  prevented  from  reducing  the  na- 
tional allotment  below  55  million  acres. 
But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
yesterday,  and  again  on  today,  in  the  last 
12  years  the  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  In 
the  United  States  has  almost  doubled. 
In  other  words,  every  acre  of  wheat 
planted  today  will  produce  almost  twice 
the  amount  of  wheat  that  was  produced 
from  an  acre  of  land  only  12  or  15  years 
ago.  Yet  we  have  in  the  law  this  55- 
million-acre  limitation.  So  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  helpless  to  act  to 
reduce  production. 

The  bill  we  now  are  considering — I  am 
not  now  referring  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment— which  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee, provides  higher  price  support  for 
the  next  3  years,  as  compared  with  the 
price  support  now  allowed  by  the  existing 
law.  In  addition,  for  the  20-percent 
acreage  cut,  the  fanner  Is  to  be  recom- 
pensed to  the  tune  of  50  percent  of  what 
he  would  have  produced  from  that  acre- 
age if  he  had  planted  it.  I  am  quite 
certain  that  that  arrangement  will  give 
the  farmer  much  more  income  than  that 
he  now  is  receiving. 

One  shortcoming  of  the  bill  Is  that  it 
is  a  3-year  program  only,  following 
which  we  shall  revert  to  the  old  law, 
under  which  we  have  been  suffering  for 
at  least  the  past  7  or  8  years. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  wrong 
for  anyone  to  say  that  the  bill  now  be- 
fore us  is  a  realistic  one  which  will  cure 
the  evils  which  now  exist  in  connection 
with  the  wheat  program.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bill  may  reduce  the  surplus 
to  .some  extent,  but  it  will  not  reduce  it 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  should  be 
reduced. 

I  repeat  that  althoufrh  the  program 
now  pro!X):>cd  will  give  farmers  more  in- 
come than  they  now  are  receiving,  the 
proRram  under  this  bill  will  end  at  the 
expiration  of  3  years,  and  then  we  shall 
return  to  the  old  program,  which  is  cost- 
ing the  taxpayers  so  much  money. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  in  bins 
throughout  the  country  1.3  billion 
bushels  of  wheat.  That  much  wheat  is 
on  hand;  and  the  Government  has  tied 
up,  in  connection  with  that  wheat, 
$3,300  million.  If  this  program  con- 
tinues in  the  way  it  is  now  going,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  destructive  to 
the  entire  farm  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  Senators  will 
vote,  this  time,  on  the  question  of  agree- 
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ing  to  the  amendment,  the  way  they 
voted  the  first  time,  because  certainly 
at  that  time  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
vot«i  for  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
necessary  solution  of  this  wheat  prob- 
lem. 

I  .sympathize  with  my  pood  friends  who 
come  from  the  wheat-producing  States; 
but  they  should  be  in  the  forefront  of 
the  efforts  to  enact  legislation  which  will 
be  effective  in  this  situation. 

I  know  that  the  cotton  producers, 
when  they  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee, readily  accepted  a  program  by  which 
the  price  supports  on  cotton  would  be 
reduced  in  the  same  manner  as  that  we 
are  now  proposing  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  one  difference  between 
the  cotton  program,  the  rice  program, 
and  the  wheat  program  i.s  that  the 
producers  of  rice  and  cotton  got  less 
price  supports;  but  for  the  acreage  they 
lost,  there  was  no  repayment  in  kind,  as 
is  the  case  in  regai-d  to  wheat.  So,  Mr. 
President,  no  matter  how  we  argue  the 
ca,se.  the  whoalsrowers  are  getting  a 
better  bargain — I  shall  state  the  matter 
in  that  way — than  did  the  producers  of 
rice  and  cotton. 

I  hope  the  amendment  I  have  pro- 
pased  will  be  voted  on  affirmatively,  be- 
cau.se  if  the  amendment  is  enacted  into 
law  and  if  we  make  permanent  the  20- 
percent  cut,  I  believe  that  in  the  long 
run  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  country 
will  prosper,  as  a  result.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Loui.siana  ha.s 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

I  repeat,  unle.ss  that  is  done,  I  can 
visualize  that  the  whole  farm  program 
is  going  down  the  drain,  because  I  do 
not  blame  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try for  revolting  against  a  program  of 
this  kind,  when  no  effort  Ls  l)eing  made  to 
curtail  surpluses  in  the  face  of  the  large 
amounts  of  commodities  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont   I  Mr.  Aiken'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
need  5  minutes.  I  merely  wish  to  say  I 
very  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  not 
vote  to  reconisider  the  vote  by  which  it 
approved  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana.  In  my 
opinion,  it  was  a  crucial  vote,  which  will 
determine  whether  there  will  be  any  new 
farm  legislation  enacted  this  year.  It  is 
the  key  vote. 

Wheat  is  receiving  65  percent  of  all 
the  benefits  of  Public  Law  480,  and  the 
other  commodities  together  are  getting 
35  percent.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  killed,  then 
the  bill  as  it  stands  would  give  wheat 
about  70  percent  of  all  the  income  from 
Public  Law  480,  and  soybeans,  cotton, 
cottonseed  oil,  sorghums,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  crops  together  will  receive  only 
about  30  cents  out  of  every  dollar. 

That  is  a  ridiculous  situation.  I  real- 
ize some  Senators  are  strongly  motivated 
by  geographical  considerations,  and  I 
have  sympathy  for  the  position  they 
take;  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  jus- 


tified in  taking  a  position  purely  for  po- 
htical  reasons.  I  hope  no  one  is  doing  so. 
I  would  certainly  not  vote  for  anyone 
who  was  playing  loose  pohtics  with  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers.  If  he  came  from 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  or  the  Dakotas,  and 
voted  against  the  amendment.  I  could 
understand  it;  but  coming  from  other 
regions,  where  wheat  is  not  a  major 
crop,  it  seems  to  me  simply  absurd  that 
he  should  say:  "Let  us  continue  to  give 
70  i^ercent  of  all  the  benefits  of  our  farm 
programs  to  wheat,  and  let  the  other 
commodities  have  the  rest." 

The  bill,  with  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  will 
be  a  fair  bill.  It  will,  in  this  next  year, 
give  the  wheatgrower  more  than  he  is 
getting  now,  because  the  payment  in 
kind  provided  is  much  higher  than  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  bill.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  may  offer,  which  will  re- 
duce it  substantially  to  what  it  ought  to 
be  The  bill,  even  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  would  give 
the  wheatgrower  more  income  than  he 
is  getting  this  year,  and  he  has  had  sev- 
eral good,  big  years.  I  am  glad  he  has. 
I  wish  he  could  continue  to  plant  all  the 
wheat  he  wished  to  under  present  law 
and  get  all  the  money  he  could  for  it.  It 
probably  would  not  do  him  much  good 
in  the  long  run,  but  I  wish  he  could  get 
a  good  price.  However,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
say  wheat  should  get  over  two-thirds  of 
all  the  benefits  from  Public  Law  480. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  vote  against 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  vi-ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  mentioned  the  great  cost  of  the 
wheat  program.  I  am  sure,  in  view  of  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram as  a  whole,  he  knows  wheat  has 
not  been  the  most  expensive  crop  since 
farm  legislation  was  enacted  in  1933,  but 
is  about  fourth  on  the  list. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  speaking  about  this 
year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect for  this  year;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  interesting  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  figures  taken  from  the  official 
Commodity  Credit  publication,  "Analysis 
of  ProKram  Results  From  October  17, 
1933,  Through  January  31,  1960." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1    Milk  and  butterfat $1,858,009,164 

2.  Corn  and  cornmeal 1.145,806,807 

3.  Coiton  and  cottonseed..  889,815,209 

4.  Wheat  and  wheat  nour.-  879,  184,  552 

5.  Potatoes 478.582.600 

6.  Wool 326,608.412 

7.  Grain    sorghum 329,287,108 

8.  Eggs    189,698,695 

9    Peanuts  and  j>eanut  but- 
ter   180.200,855 

10.  Flax  and  linseed  oil 167,397,980 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  merely  wish  to 
mention  that  milk  and  butterfat  lead  the 
list  with  a  cost  of  $1,858,909,164.  Corn 
and  cornmeal  are  next,  with  a  cost  of 
$1,145,806,807.    Cotton  and   cottonseed 


are  next,  with  a  cost  of  $889,815,209. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  next  with  a 
cost  of  $879,184,552. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  very  happy  to  say 
the  dairy  program  is  costing  virtually 
nothing  now.  There  has  been  increased 
corn  consumption.  In  fact  if  we  had 
not  had  a  tremendous  crop  of  4  billion 
bushels,  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
consume  as  much  as  we  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
uphold  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
norida. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  then  I  will 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
7  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  Senate  will  not  recon- 
sider the  action  taken  a  few  minutes 
ago.  The  Senate  frequently  changes  its 
mind  but  it  generally  takes  more  than  a 
few  minutes  to  give  the  impression  of 
not  knowing  what  it  wants  to  do,  march- 
ing up  the  hill,  and  then,  a  few  minutes 
later,  marching  down,  as  is  proposed  by 
those  who  support  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  wheat  has  been 
getting  a  preferred  deal  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  3 
years  since  the  cotton  farmers  faced  up 
to  their  problem,  and  the  rice  fanners 
faced  up  to  theirs,  and  the  com  farmers 
faced  up  to  theirs,  and  in  each  instance 
promoted  adoption  of  programs  which, 
in  my  opinion — and  it  was  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  that  voted  for  them — were 
substantially  like  the  program  here  pro- 
posed, in  terms  of  figures,  and  were  much 
less  generous  than  this  program,  in  that 
there  was  provided  no  payment  in  kind 
for  the  acreage  that  was  eliminated. 

There  is  no  way  to  escape  that  fact, 
because  the  record  shows  so  clearly  what 
is  happening  right  now  with  reference 
to  corn,  cotton,  and  rice. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  wish  all  Senators  could  approach 
the  problems  of  products  of  their  ot^ti 
areas  hke  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
for  whom  I  have  such  tmbounded  respect, 
and  who,  himself,  recommended  the  pro- 
gram for  rice,  when  he  knows  ftill  well 
his  State  is  one  of  the  principal  producers 
of  that  product,  and  that  the  program 
for  rice  is  less  generous  than  the  pro- 
gram for  wheat. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration on  this  subject.  No  one  can  say 
that  organization  is  not  trying  to  be 
fair  to  the  farmers,  because  it  is  made 
up  of  farmers.  There  are  something  like 
1,700,000  farm  families  in  that  great  or- 
ganization, and  its  recommendations  are 
exactly  in  line  with  the  reductions  of 
price  support  and  the  reductions  of 
acreage  that  are  included  within  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  and  in  which  I  have  joined. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  that  greatest, 
most  substantial,  and  most  responsible 
farm  organization  which  we  have  would 
take  this  position  if  it  did  not  know  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  its  own  members. 
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as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  our  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  agri- 
cultural program,  to  have  this  action 
taken? 

Mr.  President,  I  respect  that  organ- 
ization. I  do  not  always  follow  its  rec- 
ommendations, but  in  this  instance  I 
think  the  long-repeated  recommenda- 
tion— the  now  insistently  forwarded  rec- 
ommendation— should  commend  itself  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
we  should  again  take  the  action  we  took 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

One  more  point  and  I  shall  be  finished, 
Mr.  President.  In  my  concept,  the  price- 
support  program  was  never  designed  to 
assure  a  substantial  profit  to  every 
farmer  regardless  of  what  might  happen, 
other  than  a  tremendous  emergency 
and  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  we  had 
before  us  was  that  the  great  producers  of 
wheat  in  some  instances  have  a  produc- 
tion cost  of  approximately  90  cents  or  $1 
E>er  bushel.  That  is  not  a  representa- 
tive cost,  but  it  is  actual  cost  for  some  of 
the  large  organizations  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers. My  information  is  that  approx- 
imately $1.20  is  fairly  representative  of 
the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  per 
bushel. 

Mr.  Piesident.  for  1961  the  amend- 
ment suggests  a  price  support  of  75  per- 
cent of  parity,  which  would  be  $1.79,  or 
59  cents  more  than  the  $1.20  production 
cost  per  bushel.  For  the  next  year  the 
price  support  suggested  is  $1.67  per 
bushel.  For  1963,  by  which  time  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  measure  hope  we  shall 
have  the  problem  back  on  the  track  and 
that  we  shall  not  have  tremendous  re- 
ductions in  acreage  and  production,  the 
recommended  price  is  $1.55  per  bushel. 
No  price  is  suggested  which  does  not  per- 
mit some  profit  in  the  operations  by  any 
reasonably  efficient  producer  of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  my  friends  who  are  from 
cotton  areas,  from  rice  areas,  and  from 
corn  areas  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
voted  for  programs  for  their  producers 
which  are  quite  similar  to  and  in  some 
respects  less  generous  than  this  provision 
for  the  producers  of  wheat.  I  hope  these 
Senators  will  realize  that  the  producers 
of  cotton,  of  rice,  and  of  corn,  to  whom 
they  are  answerable  for  their  official  ac- 
tions, will  find  out  about  this,  because 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them  from 
knowing  that  wheat  is  using  its  power  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
exact  a  more  generous  bargain  for  wheat 
producers  than  that  which  was  given 
to  the  producers  of  other  commodities, 
even  though  wheat  is  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult situation  of  all,  even  though  wheat 
has  more  of  our  money  tied  up.  even 
though  more  of  our  money  is  being  ex- 
pended for  storage  facilities  for  wheat, 
even  though  wheat  presents  more  prob- 
lems to  aggravate  the  whole  agricultural 
picture  than  all  the  other  products  put 
together. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  in  a 
calm  si^nse  of  trying  to  do  the  reasonable 
thing  the  Senate  will  stand  by  the  action 
which  it  took  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
in  approving  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, giving  to  the   wheatgrowers  an 
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even  letter  deal  than  was  given  under 
a  simi  ar  amendment  which  the  Senator 
offeree  2  years  ago  to  the  producers  of 
rice.  [  hope  the  Senate  will  refuse  to 
recons  der  the  affirmative  vote  we  took. 
Mr.  ?resident,  I  shield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
SenaUr  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minut  (s. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Florid  I  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator 
from  louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  for  their 
vigoro  IS  support  of  the  Ellender 
amenc  ment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  asked  the 
questii  n  of  whether  it  is  conceivable  the 
great  arm  organization,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  would  recommend  the 
adoptim  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  El  ender  amendment  if  the  members 
of  that  farm  organization  did  not  im- 
plicitl:  believe  the  interests  of  the 
farmes  and  the  interests  of  our  Nation 
would  best  be  served  by  the  aiioption  of 
those  provisions. 

My  inswer  to  the  question  is  that  the 
organization  would  never  dare  support 
the  pi  oposal  unless  it  felt  it  was  on 
sound  ground  and  unless  it  felt  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  the  interests 
of  fanners  generally  required  it. 

We  are  asking  for  testimony  as  to 
what  c  ourse  should  be  followed  in  acting 
upon  t  ne  amendment.  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  sources  from  which  to  obtain  that 
testimi)ny.  We  can  obtam  it  from  po- 
litical officials  who  are  interested  in  be- 
ing elected.  We  can  obtain  it  from  the 
farmei  s  themselves,  who  are  concerned 
about  their  own  plight  and  about  the 
security  of  the  country. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  Ohio 
represents  the  farmers  rather  generally. 
The  Grange  also  has  a  substantial  mem- 
bershijt  and  the  Farmers  Union  has 
some  riembership. 

I  asl:  my  colleagues,  how  can  we  hon- 
estly aid  sincerely  repudiate  the  word  of 
the  fa  -mer  himself  when  he  asks  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to?  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion c£  me  to  see  me.  They  pointed  out, 
that  t  le  program  as  contained  in  tlip 
bill  as  it  is  now  before  the  Senate,  will 
not  solve  the  problem.  They  said.  "For 
our  o  *n  good,  adopt  this  program 
wherety  you  will  cut  acreage  by  20  per- 
cent and.  in  the  next  3  years,  reduce  the 
pricr  supports  gradually." 

I  ha/e  a  responsibility  as  a  Senator, 
and  I  have  a  responsibility  as  a  citi- 
zen I  am  not  going  to  adopt  the  folly 
of  takiig  as  legitimate,  .sound  testimony 
the  words  of  people  who  have  a  preju- 
diced i-jterest  in  the  matter.  No  testi- 
mony is  more  valuable  than  that  which, 
on  the  surface,  has  the  appearance  of 
a  witn('ss  testifying  against  himself. 

The  nembers  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  if 
we  takj  as  true  the  arguments  which 
were  n-ade.  would  be  testifying  against 
themse  ves.  and  that  I  do  not  believe. 

I  do  not  know  what  is  the  member- 
ship of  the  farmers  in  the  Ohio  Farm 
Bureau  but  the  membership  is  rather 
substartial.  They  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  their  organized  judg- 
ment, j,nd  have  said,  in  effect,  "For  25 
years  y  >u  have  'bungled'  the  farm  prob- 


lem. The  programs  which  have  been 
used  have  not  been  effective.  We  ask 
you  to  support  this  proposal  for  our  good 
and  for  the  Nation's  good." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Mr.  President.  1 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  the 
basis  I  have  mentioned  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

I  have  one  word  to  add.  I  would  be 
remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  express 
my  painful  disappointment  in  respect  to 
the  action  which  I  witnessed  45  minutes 
ago.  when  there  was  a  change  in  the 
complexion  of  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment and  the  vote  taken  thereafter  on 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr  President 

Mr    JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolma 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  desire? 

Mr  ALIX^TT  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  4  minutes'' 

Mr    JOHNSTON   of   South  Carolma 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Sonator  is  one  of  my  good  friends.  As 
always.  I  admire  and  respect  his  courage 
I  belif  ve  we  have  to  look  at  the  .situation 
a.>  it  is. 

Everybody  is  attempting  and  has  at- 
tempted during  the  past  few  years  to 
make  a  "whipping  boy"  out  of  the  wheat 
farmers. 

The  cold,  blunt  fact  is  that  the  Con- 
g!ess  created  this  monster,  and  the  Con- 
gress has  perpetuated  it.  In  my  own 
great  State,  which  produces  the  kind  of 
wheat  that  we  eat.  as  do  the  other  High 
Plains  States,  we  have  seen  the  effects 
of  the  policy  which  Congress  has  laid 
down  from  1945  through  1946.  1947. 
1948.  1949.  and  1950.  We  have  main- 
tained a  policy  of  literally  begging  people 
to  plant  wheat.  Neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .showed 
courage  enough  in  1950  to  stop  what  was 
ocrurruig.  Consequently,  more  and 
mo'c  iK>oi>!('  came  in,  bought  high-priced 
land,  invested  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  in  machinery,  and.  because  the 
law  was  V  hat  it  was,  they  farmed  wheat. 
We  in  the  High  Plains  area  do  not 
have  the  choice  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
or  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  or 
other  areas  have.  Wo  raise  wheat  on  our 
non-irrigated  lands  or  we  raise  feed 
crops — cane,  mai'.o.  .sorghum.s — or  we 
r.ii.se  nothing. 

Tlic  Senator  from  Ohio  referred  to 
tlu'  chan'.,'e  in  vi)tes  My  vote  was  not 
cnc  of  those  that  wa>5  changed.  I  have 
lived  amony  the  wheal  farmers,  cattle- 
men and  stockm'  n  of  the  High  Plains 
area  for  30  years.  I  do  not  find  them 
to  be  people  who  are  "bumming"  a  free 
ride  But  I  .say  that  when  Congress  has 
created  the  monster  which  put  them 
where  they  are,  we  owe  them  a  respon- 
sibility to  find  them   a  way  out  which 
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will  not  break  them:  and  I  for  one  will 
not  vote  for  any  measure  that  would 
break  them. 

There  are  ways  that  we  could  do  this. 
If  we  would  give  up  the  special  privilege 
which  is  afforded  the  small  15-acre 
pUices  and  support  the  hard  durum 
wheat  of  this  country,  we  could  very 
quickly  settle  and  cure  the  wheat  prob- 
lem. Congress  is  unwilhng  to  do  so. 
There  are  other  measures  we  could  take 
which  would  accomplish  the  same  ob- 
ject. 

I  pointed  out  yesterday  afternoon  that 
the  flow  of  allotments  from  the  real 
wheat-producing  States  to  the  15-acre 
farms  in  the  last  few  years  has  been 
monumental.  The  farmers  of  my  State 
have  lost  endless  wheat  acreage  because 
of  this  policy.  Am  I  here  to  write  a 
death  warrant  for  my  wheat  f aimers? 
I  am  not.  I  say  that  even  if  the  bill 
passes  as  it  came  from  committee,  it 
will  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  wheat 
farmers  and  undoubtedly  some  of  our 
wheat  farmers  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. Therefore,  consistent  with  my 
policy  of  voting  a^air^st  the  Ellender 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider  will  be  considered  favorably. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  2 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Kentucky  is  not  a 
large  wheat-producing  State,  but  the 
wheat  raised  In  Kentucky  represents  a 
considerable  part  of  the  income  of  our 
farmers,  and  our  State  is  a  farm  State. 

I  Intend  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  re- 
consider and  also,  when  the  opiwrtunity 
arises,  I  intend  to  vote  to  restore  the  80 
percent  supp>ort~ price  provision. 

My  reason  for  doing  so  is  ba.sed  on 
principle,  and  upon  my  conviction  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  that  should  be 
given  to  all  basic  commodities.  We  call 
upon  farmers  to  reduce  their  production 
in  order  to  bring  supplies  into  some  sem- 
blance of  balance  with  demand.  Of 
course.  I  believe  there  is  a  correspond- 
mg  duty  to  provide  a  rather  high  parity 
in  order  to  protect  the  income  of  the 
farmer.  The  bill  would  require  a  farm- 
er who  is  producing,  say.  50  acres  of 
wheat  to  reduce  his  acreage  by  20  per- 
cent, or  10  acres.  It  would  mean  a  re- 
duction in  his  wheat  production  of  per- 
haps 220  bu.shels.  or  perhaps  a  loss  to 
him  of  $400  in  income. 

As  has  been  said  here  today,  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  would  not  have  any  effect 
upon  reducing  production.  So  having 
made  the  decision  to  reduce  production 
by  a  flat  cut  of  20  percent,  we  owe  to 
farmers  the  duty  of  preserving  their  in- 
come, as  best  we  can.  That  is  my  posi- 
tion, not  only  with  respect  to  wheat,  but 
also  with  respect  to  all  basic  commodi- 
ties. I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  which  I  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve.  I  know  it  is  his 
desire  to  produce  a  bill  which  w  ill  bring 
some  reUef  to  the  problem  which  has 
been  caused  by  the   overproduction  of 


wheat,  and  I  join  with  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  protect  the  income  of  the 
farmers  who  grow  wheat.  Therefore,  I 
shall  support  the  motion  to  reconsider 
and  also  the  amendment  if  it  again 
comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my- 
self. 

I  have  tried  to  protect  the  bill  against 
amendments  because  I  believe  that  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  committee  is 
the  best  we  can  obtain  for  both  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  and  the  wheat  farmer. 

I  inviu*  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  fact  that  every  Senator  who  repre- 
sents a  so-called  wheat-producing  State 
is  for  the  wheat  bill  instead  of  the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending.  I 
believe  that  is  correct.  I  am  not  a 
wheaLgrcwer.  but  I  am  here  fighting  for 
what  I  believe  is  right  and  just. 

I  reprcscRt  a  cotton-growing  and  to- 
bacco-^ rowing  State,  but  I  wish  to  do 
what  is  right  for  the  farmer,  whether  he 
be  a  farmer  in  my  own  State  or  one  in 
some  other  State  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  examine  the  question  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  bill  as  reported  from  the 
committee  would  cut  the  production  of 
farmers.  If  we  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  frtmi  1949  to  1958,  we  shall 
cut  204  million  bushels  of  wheat  from 
th?  amount  to  be  grown,  which  would 
reduce  production  to  888  million.  As  the 
Senate  will  note,  we  shall  dispose  this 
year  of  1.095  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
Such  being  the  case,  we  shall  then  re- 
duce the  amount  that  must  be  stored  at 
the  present  time,  at  such  great  expense. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  Sen- 
ators who  changed  their  votes.  I  wish 
to  commend  those  Senators  who  changed 
their  votes,  for  they  must  have  realized 
that  they  had  voted  incorrectly  in  the 
first  instance  and  desired  to  correct  the 
enor.  Perhaps  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  had  not  been  properly  ex- 
plained to  them. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  Farm 
Bureau.  I  have  found  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  South  Carolina  in  many  in- 
stances does  not  follow  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Farm  Bureau,  and 
I  admire  it  for  its  independence.  I  shall 
also  change  my  vote  when,  having 
studied  a  bill,  I  realize  that  another  ac- 
tion than  the  one  I  took  is  better,  and  I 
shall  vote  in  accordance  with  that  prin- 
ciple in  the  committee  although  such  ac- 
tion may  not  affect  the  fanners  of  my 
particular  State. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  we 
have  such  a  surplus  on  hand  that  some- 
thin^;  must  be  done.  I  appreciate  that 
problem.  If  Senators  who  represent 
wheat -growing  States  were  asked  what 
their  action  would  be  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  they  would  say  they  would 
not  vote  for  the  bill.  Then  where  would 
we  find  ourselves?  We  would  not  have 
a  wheat  bill. 

What  is  the  law  at  the  present  time? 
The  present  law.  as  I  remember,  pro- 
vides for  payment  of  from  75  to  90 
percent,  and  the  amount  is  not  cut 
down  20  percent,  as  is  provided  in  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  What 
wheatgrowers  will  vote  for  the  program 
by  the  prescribed  two-thirds  vote  when 
the    program    is    referred    to    them    if 


under  the  present  law  they  can  get  75 
percent  of  parity  and  not  have  to  cut 
production  at  all? 

That  is  the  law  at  the  present  time. 
That  is  what  we  are  faced  with.  So 
I  would  like  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that 
will  cut  down  on  the  amount  produced 
next  year,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
store  it,  so  we  will  not  have  to  haul  it 
in  and  pay  for  it,  or  have  it  stored  at 
the  Government's  expense. 

That  is  the  position  we  find  ourselves 
in.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted  and 
Senators  then  join  in  killing  the  bill, 
that  is  what  will  happen.  If  the  bill 
is  not  killed  in  the  Senate  or  in  the 
House,  when  it  goes  to  the  voters,  they 
will  have  to  vote  for  it  or  against  it.  If 
they  vote  it  down,  they  will  be  back 
under  the  old  law. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining.  The 
time  on  the  other  side  has  expired. 

Mr.   JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina. 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAJiD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.     DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President,     a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  I  understand,  the 
matter  pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  on  the 
first  Ellender  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  An  affirmative  vote 
would  be  to  reconsider;  a  negative  vote 

would  be  not  to  reconsider^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  <when  his  name  was 
called  t .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGsl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  ( w^hen  his  name  was 
called  > .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  J.  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  LMr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  KefauverI,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  SmathersI,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams  1,  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahgney]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 
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I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hakt]  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketauver]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  MoktonI 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


AUott 

Bartlett 

Brunsdale 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Engle 

Ervln 

Gore 

Green 


Alkeii 

Anderson 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bush 

Butler 

Bvrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cai>ehart 

Case,  N  J. 

Chavez 


Clark 

Hurt 

Haydeii 

Hennlngi 

Kefauver 


[No.  2131 

TEAS — 45 

Hartke 
Hill 
Hruska 
Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnson.  Tex. 
Johnston.  S.C. 
Jordan 
Kennedy 
Ken- 
Long.  Hawaii 
McCarthy 
McQee 
McNamara 
Magnuson 

NATS — 42 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Fong 

Prear 

Ful  bright 

Goldwater 

Gnienlng 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Javits 

Keating 


Mansfleld 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

}<Iundt 

Murray 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

Wiley 

Tarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Kiichel 

Lausche 

Long.  Lu. 

Ivisk 

McClellan 

Martin 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Williams,  Del 
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Morton 

Muskle 

O'Mahoney 

Saltonstall 

Smathers 


Symington 
Talmadge 

Wllllflms,  N  J. 


So  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana IMr.  Ellender  1.  All  time  for  de- 
bate has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOT! .  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  please  restate  the  pending  ques- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr. 
Ellender I . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered :  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  question.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called ' .     On  this  question,  I  have  a  live 


1  rtth  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 

[Mr.  HsMNiNOs].    If  the  Senator 

Klissourl  were  present  and  voting, 

wquld  vote  "nay."    If  I  were  at  liberty 

I  would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold 
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Hart 
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IMr. 
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•Aiken 

Andersi>n 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridge: 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.\H 

Cannon 

Capeha  rt 

Case.  N .. 

Chave/1 


AUott 

Bartlei ; 

Brunsd  rile 

Carlsor 

Carroll 

Case.  S 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Douglai  I 

Dworshpk 

Engle 

Ervln 

Gore 

Green 

Hartke 
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TALMADGE  (when  his  name  was 

» .    On  this  question.  I  have  a  live 

■ith  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 

from  Missouri    IMr.   Symington!. 

Senator  from  Missouri  were  pres- 

voting.  he  would  vote  "nay." 

at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 

I  withhold  my  vote. 

WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (when 

n^me  was  called  > .    On  this  question. 

a  live  pair  with  the  junior  Sen- 

om  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  1 .     If  the 

from    Michigan    were    pre.sent 

\(oting.  he  would  vote  "nay."     If  I 

at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would 

I  withhold  my  vote. 

roUcall  was  concluded. 

MANSFIELD.     I   announce 

Senator    from    Pennsylvania 

the  Senator  from  Michigan 

,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 

I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 

Long  I,  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Smathers  I.  and  the  Senator  from 

IMr.  Hayde.vI  are  absent  on  of- 

Dusiness. 

announce  that  the  Senator  from 
i  [Mr.  HenningsI   is  absent  be- 
of  illness. 

ther  announce  that  the  Senator 

Wyoming   [Mr.  O'Mahoney  1   and 

Senator  from  Missouri  f  Mr.  Syming- 

are  necessarily  absent. 

this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 

I  Mr.   Kefauver  i    is   paired  with 

Senator  from  Louisiana  [  Mr.  Long  1 . 

and  voting,  the  Senator  from 

would    vote   "nay"   and    the 

from     Louisiana     v.ould     vote 


vote 


that 

IMr 
IMr. 


KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

enatjor  from  Kentucky   IMr.  Morton  I 

he    Senator    from    Massachusetts 

Saltonstall  I    are   necessarily  ab- 


result  was  announced— yeas  39, 
6,  as  follows: 

(No.   2141 
YEAS— 39 


Dak. 


Cotton 

Dirkspn 

Dodd 

Ea.stland 

Ellender 

Fong 

Prear 

Fulbrlul't 

Goldwater 

Gruenlng 

Hirkenlooper 

Holland 

Javits 

NAYS — 46 

HIU 

Hruska 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Jordan 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Long,  Hawaii 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McQee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Mansfleld 


Keutin^ 

Kuchcl 

L.T  usche 

.McClcUan 

Martin 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Roberti>on 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Dei 


Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Sparkman 

WUey 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


Byrd,  W   Va 

Clark 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hennlngs 


NOT  VOTING— 15 
Kefauver  Saltonstall 

Long,  L«  Smathers 

Morton  Symington 

Muskle  Talmadge 

OMahoney  Williams,  N  J 


So  Mr.  Ellender  s  ameivlment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land I,  amendments  identified  as  "6-8- 
60 — H,"  and  I  ask  that  they  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  on  behalf  of  him.self  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed: On  page  11,  line  15,  to  strike 
out  "80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor"  and  insert  "75  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor". 

On  page  21.  lines  23  and  24,  to  strike 
out  "1961.  1962.  and  1963  crops  '  and  in- 
.sert  "1961  and  subsequent  crops". 

On  page  23,  lines  2  and  3,  to  strike  out 
1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops"  and  in.sert 
"1961  and  subsequent  crops '. 

Mr.  ELLE2^DB2l.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  amendment 
differs  from  the  one  that  was  just  de- 
feated in  this  way:  The  support  price  i.s 
the  minimum  now  provided  by  law;  that 
is,  75  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
faimers  who  produce  wheat  will  receive 
a  price  support  of  75  percent  each  year 
for  the  next  3  years,  as  fixed  by  law,  and. 
in  return,  the  acreage  will  be  cut  20 
percent.  In  addition,  the  farmer  will 
receive  50  percent  payments  in  kind  foi- 
the  wheat  he  would  have  pix>duced  on 
the  20  percent  of  acreage  cut. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  b«^ 
adopted,  becau.se,  if  it  is  not,  my  fear  is 
we  shall  not  have  a  wheat  bill  at  all. 

The  amendment  makes  the  20-percem 
cut  permanent.  In  other  words,  as  I 
pointed  out  a  while  ago,  the  bill  as  now 
presented  to  the  Senate  calls  for  80 -per- 
cent price  supports  for  the  nrxt  3  ye.irs 
It  al.so  calLs  for  a  20-percent  acreage  cut 
for  the  next  3  years  It  al.so  calls  for 
payments  in  kind  of  50  percent  for  what 
would  have  been  produced  on  the  20 
pel  cent  of  the  acreage  which  had  been 
cut  out  of  production.  But  the  program 
ends  at  the  end  of  3  years,  and  we  would 
go  back  to  the  same  old  law  now  in  effect 

If  we  are  to  be  realists  in  this  matter, 
we  should  at  least  vote  to  make  the  20- 
percent  acreage  cut  permanent,  because. 
if  we  do  not.  at  the  end  of  the  next  3 
years,  unless  Congress  acts  in  the  mean- 
time, we  shall  go  back  to  the  same  old 
law  which  has  cau.sed  so  much  difficulty 
up  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details  of 
the  amount  of  wheat  now  on  hand. 
That  has  already  been  stated.  If  we  are 
to  make  a  realistic  approach  in  a  wheat 
bill,  we  should  at  lea.st  adopt  the  amend- 
ment which  is  now  pending. 
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Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  What  does  the  amend- 
ment do  to  the  15-acre  allotment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  remains  just  the 
same  as  it  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JORDAN.    Twelve  acres? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Twelve  acres.  It 
does  not  change  that  at  all.  What  does 
happen  is  that  the  bill  becomes  a  perma- 
nent measure.  In  other  words,  as  I  have 
just  pointed  out,  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
before  the  Senate  would  simply  mean  the 
farmers  would  be  paid  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  support  prices,  would  receive 
50  percent  of  what  would  have  been  pro- 
duced on  the  20-percent  acrea^'e  cut, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  3  years  we  would 
revert  to  the  old  law  that  has  given  us 
so  much  diflBculty  up  to  now. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 

to. 

The  amendment  which  was  defeated 
a  moment  ago  provided  for  lesser  price 
supports  in  1962  and  also  in  1963. 
Otherwise  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  same  as  the  one  which  was  just  voted 
down. 

I  repeat,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  tlie  Record  at  this  point 
a  full  explanation  of  the  amendment,  in- 
dicating its  effect,  which  I  have  just 
described,  the  amount  of  wheat  we  have 
on  hand,  and  the  cost  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram alone,  which  amounts  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  lo.sses  sustained  under  the 
farm  programs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  amendment  does  three  fhlng.s 

First.  It  provides  a  support  prl'-e  of  75 
percent  of  parity  ior  itie  1961.  1962.  and  1963 
cropfi  of  wheat,  In  lieu  of  the  80-perceiit 
support  provided  by  the  con.mitiee  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  It  makes  the  20-pc.'-ccnt  reduction 
In  wheat  acreage  all'^tment-s  provided  for  by 
the  committee  amendment  permanent. 

Third,  It  makes  the  reduction  In  the  15- 
acre  exemption  provided  by  the  committee 
amendment  permanent 

The  wheat  situation  Is  critical.  At  the 
present  time  the  Goveriuneiit  has  about 
$3  3  billion  lnve.sU-d  In  over  13  bllHon  bush- 
els of  wheat  This  amounts  to  ni'^re  than 
a  year's  s\ipp!y  for  both  domestic  markets 
and  for  export.  Storage,  handling,  transpor- 
tation, and  Interest  costs  for  wheat  are  esti- 
mated at  $456.7  million  for  fiscal  1961,  up 
from  the  $4188  million  cost  during  tins 
li.scal  year.  Tlie  subsidy  paid  on  each  bushel 
of  wheat  exported  amounts  to  about  55  to  60 
cents  per  bu.'^^hel.  Overall  wheat  prcgram 
expenditures  run  nboiit  40  percent  of  the 
total  expenditure  for  .'itabillzatlon  of  farm 
prices  and  Income,  btit  Income  from  wheat 
represents  only  6  percent  of  cush  receipts 
from  total  farm  sales. 

A  continuation  of  the  present  proiiram 
will  mean  a  further  buildup  of  the  wheat 
surplus  by  about  100  to  200  mlUl.jn  bushels 
a  year. 

Pit  these  rcas<3n.';.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
Congress  pass  during  this  session  a  bill  to 
meet  this  Bituatlon  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
will  become  law. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  Is  re- 
quired to  bring  the  bill  In  line  with  the 
guidelines  outlined  by  the  President  In  his 
message  of  Febrtiary  9  to  Congress. 


The  President  stated: 
I  will  approve  any  constructive  Bolutlon 
that  the  Congrese  wishes  to  develop,  by  "con- 
structive" meaning  this: 

•First,  that  price-support  levels  be  real- 
istically related  to  whatever  policy  the  Con- 
gress chooses  in  respect  to  production  con- 
trol. It  being  recognized  that  the  higher  the 
support  the  more  regimented  must  be  the 
farmer. 

"Second,  that  price-support  levels  not  be 
so  high  as  to  stimulate  still  more  excessive 
production,  reduce  domestic  markets,  and 
lncrep.se  the  subsidies  required  to  hold  world 
outlet."!. 

'Tlilrd,  for  reasons  long  expressed  by  the 
administration,  that  we  avoid  direct  sub- 
sidy pnjinent  programs  for  crops  In  sur- 
plus: likewise,  we  must  avoid  programs 
which  would  Invite  harmful  countermeas- 
urcs  bv  our  Iriends  abroad,  or  which  while 
seeking  U:)  assist  one  group  of  farmers, 
would  badly  hurt  other  farmers." 

One  Important  condition  laid  down  by  the 
President  specifically  states  that  the  price- 
support  level  must  not  be  so  high  as  to 
increase  the  subsidies  paid  to  exporters  on 
wheat  exported  from  this  country. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, an  export  subsidy  of  about  56  to  60 
cents  is  paid  on  every  bushel  of  wheat  ex- 
ported. 

Any  Increase  In  price  supports  will  auto- 
matically Increase  the  amount  of  the  export 
subsidy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Increase 
anticipated  by  the  bill  amounts  to  about  12 
cents  per  bushel.  Figured  on  the  basis  of 
exports  of  480  million  bushels,  the  total  sub- 
sidy increase  for  only  1  year  will  amount  to 
$576  million.  Over  the  3-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  this  would  amount  to  a  total 
of  $1728  million.  This  Is  a  figure  that  I 
doubt  the  President  can  accept  In  view  of  the 
criteria  regarding  subsidies  laid  down  In  his 
messiige. 

In  my  estimation  this  bUl  falls  to  meet  the 
criteria  laid  down  by  the  President  In  an- 
other respect.  The  President  stated  that 
wheat  legislation  must  not  In  any  way  be 
detrimental  to  other  segments  of  agriculture. 
Yet.  this  bill  In  raising  price  supports  few 
wheat  would,  as  a  nmtter  of  fact,  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  other  crops.  For  example,  a 
higher  price  for  wheat  would  result  In  a 
greater  proportion  of  Public  Law  480  funds 
being  devoted  to  wheat  at  the  expense  of 
other  crops.  In  lils  11th  semiannual  report 
on  Public  Law  480.  the  President  Indicated 
that  of  the  agreemenU  negotiated  In  the 
previoius  6-month  period  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  funds  Involved  were  for  wheat.  It 
ts  obvious  that  any  increased  price  for  wheat 
would  result  in  even  a  greater  proportion  go- 
ing to  this  crop  at  the  expen.se  of  decreased 
exports  of  fats  and  oils,  feed  grains,  fruit, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  commodities. 

Some  of  these  crops,  notably  feed  grains, 
arc  in  substantial  surplus.  In  addition,  ex- 
poitation  of  feed  pralns  is  a  relatively  new 
development,  which  agriculture  and  the 
trade  hopes  will  ultimately  result  In  stable 
markets  abroad.  Any  reduction  in  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  funds  available  to  help  export 
this  commodity  may  well  lead  to  a  permanent 
injury  to  the  development  of  a  strong  ex- 
port market. 

Of  course  the  alternative  Is  to  schedule 
less  wheat  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram. However,  this  would  be  ridiculous  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  total  supplies  for  the 
coming  marketing  year  of  over  2.5  billion 
bushels  will  exceed  our  needs  for  the  next  2 
years. 

Wheat  is  the  most  costly  program  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  now  has.  CCC  has 
over  $3.3  billion  invested  In  wheat.  The  ex- 
jx)rt  subsidy  Is  running  at  55  to  60  cents 
p£-r  bushel,  and  we  will  have  a  2-year  supply 
on   hand. 


Something  must  be  done,  but  I  am  afraid 
that  raising  price  supjxjrts  may  be  detri- 
mental insofar  as  its  chances  for  becoming 
law  is   concerned. 

In  addition  to  bringing  price  supports  in 
line  with  the  President's  recommendationB, 
this  amendment  wotUd  make  permanent  the 
20-percent  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments and  the  cut  in  the  15-acre  exemption. 

These  two  provisions  are  also  aimed  at 
amending  the  bill  to  conform  to  criteria 
suggested  by  the  President. 

Obviously  we  are  producing  entirely  too 
much  wheat.  With  price  supports  at  high 
levels  feed  markets  are  closed  to  wheat. 
Approximately  100  to  200  million  bushels  of 
wheat  used  to  be  fed  to  livestock  each  year. 
This  outlet  has  been  largely  lost  because 
wheat  Is  priced  out  of  a  competitive  relation- 
ship with  other  feed  grains. 

With  this  market  lost,  the  only  outlet  Is 
for  food.  NcK-mally  only  about  600  million 
bushels  of  wheat  are  tised  domestically  each 
year  for  this  purpose.  Another  100  million 
bushels  are  tised  for  seed,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Yet,  we  produce  on  the  average  about 
1J2  billion  bushels  each  year.  The  remainder 
wovdd  normally  be  taken  over  by  CCC,  In 
the  absence  of  an  export  subsidy.  But  even 
with  this  high  export  subsidy  we  can  export 
only  about  450  to  500  million  btishels  a  year, 
the  majority  under  Public  Law  480.  A  20- 
percent  cut  In  allotments  wUl  result  in  a  pro- 
duction level  more  nearly  consonant  with 
demand,  and  wlU  in  the  next  few  years  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  existing  surplus  of  wheat. 
But  3  years  is  hardly  enough  time  to  bring 
CCC  stocks  down  to  manageable  levels. 
Therefore,  I  feel  It  Imperative  that  the  cut 
become  permanent. 

Through  this  feature  we  can  exi>ect  the 
huge  surplus  of  stocks  to  become  finally 
liquidated,  thus  making  It  possible  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  to  bring  about  the 
proper  adjustments  In  the  supply-demand 
relationship  for  wheat.  I  am  sure  that  all 
win  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  a  highly 
desirable  feature. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cut  is  not  made 
permanent,  we  can  expect  a  reversal  In  sur- 
plus reduction  and  at  the  end  of  3  years 
we  will  again  see  stocks  of  wheat  piling  up 
In  Government  warehouses  at  a  cost  to  tax- 
payers of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  in  charge  of  the  time  in  opposition. 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
want  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Yes,  in  opposition. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senate,  now  that  it  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  comprehend  the  basic  is- 
sues involved  in  this  debate,  will  take 
the  same  action  on  the  amendment  that 
it  took  on  the  earlier  Ellender  amend- 
ment, on  reconsideration  of  all  the  facts. 

As  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  has  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  the  amendment  he 
now  offers  differs  from  the  rejected 
amendment  only  in  that  it  retains  the 
75-percent  price  levels,  for  years  two 
and  three,  and  into  perpetuity,  instead 
of  cutting  it  down  to  70  percent  and  65 
percent.  Other  than  that,  it  retains  aU 
of  the  difficulties  and  all  of  the  injus- 
tices insofar  as  the  wheat  farmer  is  con- 
cerned. It  means  cutting  down  his  pro- 
duction by  20  percent  without  gi^ing 
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him  additional  price  supports  to  com- 
poisate  him  for  the  rediiced  Income  he 
win  receive  from  his  wheat  acreage. 

Mr.  President,  the  siirpluaes  of  this 
country,  whatever  their  cause,  are  not 
caused  by  or  created  by  deliberate  prac- 
tices of  the  American  wheat  farmers. 
The  American  farmer  geared  himself  to 
a  wartime  production.  When  peacetime 
came,  he  could  not  gear  himself  down  to 
peacetime  production.  Nor  did  the 
Government  provide  a  softening  process 
to  protect  the  fanner  when  he  was  re- 
ducing his  production,  the  way  it  did  to 
protect  industry  when  industry  de- 
creased its  production,  transferring  from 
■wartime  to  peacetime,  with  the  Govern- 
ment absorbing  a  large  part  of  the  finan- 
cial shock. 

Every  argument  which  induced  the 
Senate,  very  wisely,  in  my  opinion,  to 
reconsider  the  original  Ellender  amend- 
ment and  then  to  defeat  it.  should  in- 
duce my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to  de- 
feat this  amendment,  so  we  can  then 
adopt  the  committee  formula,  which 
provides  for  the  20 -percent  acreage  cut- 
back, and  will  give  the  fanner  an  80- 
percent  price  support  plus  a  50-percent 
payment  in  kind  on  the  reduced  acres, 
so  that  his  Income  will  remain  approxi- 
mately what  it  is  now.  We  should  not 
force  down  the  farmer's  income  when 
inflationary  forces  are  pushing  up  the 
cost  of  everything  the  farmer  has  to 
buy. 

I  hope  the  second  Ellender  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected  as  was  the  first. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  of  course  the  amendment  is 
much  better  than  the  amendment 
which  was  previously  defeated,  but  still 
it  would  reduce  the  Income  of  fanners 
rather  sharply. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the 
wheat  price  support  program  hps  been 
a  costly  program.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  farm  commodity  which  is 
pioduced  on  more  farms  :n  America 
than  wheat.  There  are  a  total  of  4,640.- 
900  farms  in  the  United  States,  and 
1.839.773  have  a  history  of  wheat  pro- 
duction. By  reducing  acreages  without 
any  compensation  in  price  supports,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss,  we  would  reduce 
the  income  of  approximately  half  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  more  farmers  raising  wheat 
in  Ohio  and  in  some  other  States  than 
there  are  raising  wheat  in  my  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
t!ie  Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  the  Senator  for 
the  amendment  or  against  the  amend- 
ment ? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  against  the 
omend.Tient. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  wait  1  minute.  I  wish  to  be  honest 
with  the  Senator. 

May  I  have  5  minutes  from  the  time 
on  the  bill? 
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(JAPEHART.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

vote  for  the  amendment,  as  I 

the  others.    In  my  humble  opln- 

will  not  help  the  situation  one 

will    not    decrease    surpluses. 

kot  increase  the  farmer's  income. 

will  still  have  to  pay  huge 

money. 

Senators  will  pay  close  atten- 
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le  inventories  will  be  carried  by 
enterprise  in  America,  as  they 
wpre  years  ago.     Inventories  v.ill 
piled  up  in  Government-owned 
costing  the  taxpayers  a  ni!l- 
a  day.  or  more, 
e  never  going  to  solve  our  pres- 
so  long  as  v.e  have  such  a 
the  law  in  itself  sets  the 
price.    The  lower  we  redure  the 
price,  the  lower  we  roducf  the 
price,  the  more  corn,  wheat,  rnrl 
cc^mmodities  the  poor  farmer  j:rj.';t 
order  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
the  income  of  the  farmer  is  the 
of  bushels  he  raises  multiplied 
I^rice  he  receives  per  bushel.    The 
price  F>er  bushel,   the   moie 
the  farmer  has  to  raise  in  order 
number  of  dollars. 


pro  jlem 
be :ause 


the 


I  have  discussed  this  problem  at 
length  and  have  talked  about  it  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  many  of  my  colleagues  about 
it.  I  have  introduced  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject. 

When  we  had  a  90-percent-of-parity 
supp>ort  price  years  ago.  we  had  the  .same 
law,  providing  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  sell  surplus  commod- 
ities at  5  percent  above  the  support  price, 
which  was  95  percent.  Under  these  con- 
dition.s.  the  free  market  price  was  where 
it  belonged,  around  90  to  95  percent  of 
parity,  which  was  a  satisfactory  price  for 
the  farmers.  The  goods  moved  Into  the 
open  market.  The  goods  moved  into  in- 
ventories of  private  enterprise  and  into 
warehouses  owned  by  private  person.",  in- 
stead of  Government  warehouses. 

We  will  never  solve  our  problem  so 
lonq  as  we  have  a  law  which  gives  the 
S-r^crctary  of  Agriculture  the  right  to  sell 
at  5  percent  above  the  existing  support 
prices. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
.should  like  to  a<=k  the  Senator  from 
Loul.'^iana  to  yield  to  me,  but  I  do  not  sec 
him  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Florida.  If  we  need  more  time, 
we  can  exchange  time  back  and  forth 
later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Florida  desire? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  .should  like  to  have 
about  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  whatever 
t'nio  the  Senator  wishes  to  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seantor  from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  3 
mmutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  any- 
one who  is  planning  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  i.s  r.ot  apt  to  know  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  present  law.  becatise  under  the 
present  law  now  on  the  books  the  wheat 
fanners  will  get  less  m.oney  than  they 
will  get  under  the  provisions  of  the 
ani'-ndment.  The  wheat  farmers  will 
not  only  cet  le.<is  m'^ney.  but  they  will  at 
the  same  time  continue  to  pile  up  more 
and  mor'^  surplusc. 

What  would  the  amendment  do?  It 
would  cut  the  wheat  acreatre  20  percent. 
but  it  would  l-ave  the  price  support  at 
75  [.errr!  t,  which  is  the  pre.'^ent  mini- 
mi'm.  That  will  have  to  be  put  in  for-e 
.in'l'T  the  present  surplus  conditions. 
In  addition  to  that,  for  the  20-percent 
acreage  which  is  to  be  cut  off.  generous 
paymcn'j  amountin,"  to  more  than  any 
profit  which  the  v.he£;t  grower  could  ever 
make  out  of  h's  natural  product  r^n  wtjuld 
Vc  aUr-'v.d  li:m.  brausf  no  one  will  dare 
di^ny  the  fact  that  50  percent  producticn 
i":  more  than  the  amount  of  prr Tt  v.hich 
can  be  made  on  whr>:it  aciea.fre. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
\ca.\2  the  price  support  where  it  is  under 
t.he  present  law.  and  where  it  will  have 
to  operate  if  we  do  not  cret  a  law  or  if 
we  pa.ss  a  bill  which  i.s  vetoed.  It  will 
generously  compen.sate  the  grower  for 
the  20  percent  of  his  acreage  which  will 
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be  cut  off.  leaving  him  in  better  shape 
than  if  he  had  produced  wheat  on  the 
acres. 

Why  is  that  tenable  at  all?  It  is  ten- 
able simply  because  the  contribution 
which  is  made  to  the  farmer,  the  com- 
pensation which  is  paid  to  him.  comes 
from  the  surpluses  on  hand  and  tends 
to  reduce  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  the  least 
m  the  form  of  an  amendment  which 
could  be  proposed  and  agreed  to  which, 
besides  leaving  the  wheatgrower  in  a 
better  situation  so  far  as  his  income  is 
concerned,  at  the  .same  time  will  make 
.sure  that  there  will  be  .some  reduction 
in  the  surpluses.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLL.A.ND.  I  yield 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator is  quite  familiar  with  congres-'^ional 
thinkmg  about  this  matter,  and  ijcrhaps 
has  heard  observations  as  to  the  recep- 
tion the  various  plans  may  receive  at 
the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Would  the  Senator  venture  any  opinion 
as  to  whether,  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to.  he  thinks  the  propo.sed  legis- 
lation might  be  agreed  to  in  conference 
and  might  eventually  become  law? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  no  information  whatsoever 
on  the  matter  about  which  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  inquired,  but  he 
knows  the  bill  would  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter or  an  Improved  situation  as  com- 
pared with  what  would  happen  if  the 
law  were  not  changed.  At  the  same  tmie 
it  would  not  diminish  the  farmers  in- 
come, but  would  slightly  accentuate  it. 
I  do  not  .see  how.  under  the  present  sit- 
uation, when  the  surplus  is  ."^o  great  and 
everyone  knows  it  must  be  reduced,  there 
could  be  a  better  proposal  that  would 
commend  iUself  to  anyone  who  is  really 
trying  to  attack  the  .surplus  problem  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Of 
course,  the  bill  will  not  improve  the  sit- 
uation unless  it  can  become  law  If  we 
could  receive  some  assurance  that  the 
bill  could  be  agreed  to  by  the  Hou.se  and 
signed  by  the  President,  some  of  us  might 
be  inclined  to  think  it  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  solution  to  enable  us  to  get 
.somewhere.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
to  stay  where  we  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recognize  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  situation,  and  I  wish  I 
could  a.ssure  the  distinguLshed  Senator 
with  respect  to  what  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  do  in  its  wisdom  and 
what  the  Executive  will  do.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  believe  both  of  them  wish 
to  improve  the  surplus  situation  by  re- 
ducing production.  They  do  not  wish 
to  hurt  the  growers,  but  to  help  them. 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  go  further 
than  that  and  hope  to  get  a  bill  ap- 
proved, and  at  the  same  time  accom- 
plish the  several  objectives  that  we  all 
liave  in  mind. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.   I 
shall  take  only  2  minutes. 

The  amendment  is  direct,  simple,  and 
plain.    It  leaves  the  price  support  level 


at  exactly  the  same  level  it  is  now — 75 
percent  of  parity. 

Secondly,  the  amendment  reduces  the 
allotted  acreage  20  percent.  This  has 
as  its  piu-pose  the  reduction  of  the  sur- 
plus or  the  supply.  Of  course,  it  also 
reduces  farm  income.  When  acreage 
and  plantings  are  reduced  20  percent, 
farmers  are  compensated  in  small  part 
for  that  reduction  in  income  by  a  50- 
l)ercent  payment  in  kind,  which  is  50 
percent  of  wheat  priced  at  75  jjercent  of 
parity. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  means  the 
farm  producer  will  get  less  than  he  gets 
now.  It  is  equally  obvious  he  would  get 
less  than  he  would  under  the  committee 
bill. 

What  I  believe  we  will  see  happen  un- 
der this  kind  of  arrangement  is  that 
farmers  will  merely  shift  acreage  to  the 
m  eduction  of  grain  sorgliums  for  the 
acreage  reductions  that  they  take,  and 
ihev  v.ill  pet  their  payment  in  kind. 
We  will  then  .see  a  sharp  reduction  in 
farm  income,  with  little  or  no  reduction 
in  farm  production  and  a  continuation 
of  the  current  farm  problem. 

Let  us  face  the  problem.  Neither  the 
bill  nor  the  amendment  before  us  comes 
anywhere  near  solving  the  so-called 
wheat  problem.  The  best  way  to  take 
care  of  the  w  heat  problem  is  to  set  forth 
a  comprehensive  farm  bill  that  takes 
into  consideration  feed  grains  as  well  as 
wheat,  and  we  are  not  doing  that. 

The  other  way  to  take  care  of  the 
probh  m  is  through  an  expanded  export 
pro'jram.  both  for  dollars  and  under 
Public  Law  480,  upon  which  w-e  are  be- 
Kinninn  to  make  .some  progress.  This 
is  not  an  answer.  All  I  can  say  about 
the  amendment  is  that  it  is  just  a  little 
worse  than  the  committee  bill.  It  surelj' 
is  no  better.  If  we  wish  to  tinker  with 
th.e  committee  bill,  which  was  tinkered 
half  to  death  before  it  was  reported  to 
the  Senate.  I  suggest  that  this  is  a  good 
way  to  do  .so  With  one  more  tinkering, 
there  will  not  be  any  more  substance 
left  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  2  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  .vield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  South  I>akota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope  I 
am  not  getting  this  time  under  a  mis- 
understanding. I  would  agree  with 
much  of  what  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota has  said  except  for  one  thing.  I 
am  not  convinced  the  amendment  would 
reduce  the  fanner's  income  from  what 
it  would  be  under  the  present  law.  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  that  this  bill  would 
improve  the  fanners  income  over  what 
the  present  law  provides.  We  have  75 
percent  of  parity  under  both  the  present 
law  and  under  the  proposed  legislation, 
but  under  the  present  law  there  is  no 
provision  for  payment  in  kind.  Under 
the  proposed  law.  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly, the  farmer  would  get  payment 
in  kind  for  one-half  the  normal  produc- 
tion of  his  20 -percent  reduction  in  acres. 
One-half  of  the  normal  production  of 
20  acres  would  be  a  net  return  to  the 
farmer.  He  would  not  have  to  plant 
wheat.  He  would  not  have  to  harvest 
it.     He  would   get  it  out  of  the  bins. 


Therefore  it  woifld  improve  his  income 
over  the  income  he  would  receive  under 
the  present  law  by  the  amount  of  50 
percent  of  the  20  percent  of  acreage  re- 
duction. He  would  receive  a  net  increase 
in  income. 

The  other  point  is  that  it  would  take 
that  much  out  of  storage  and  reduce  the 
surplus.  It  seems  to  me  in  these  re- 
sF>ects  this  amendment  perhaps  meets 
the  guidelines  laid  down  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  mes.sage  to  the  Congress. 
He  said  he  would  sign  legislation  pre- 
sented to  him  if  it  did  not  increase  the 
cost  to  the  Treasury  and  if  it  did  re- 
duce the  surplus.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  proposal  would  not  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  because  the  .support 
would  remain  at  75  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  reduce  the  surplus 
by  taking  out  of  surplus  the  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  pajTnent  in  kind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CA.-^E  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
If  the  amendment  were  adopted  and  the 
hill  remained  as  it  is  otherwise,  the  wheat 
farmers'  incom".  I  am  sure,  would  be  in- 
creased somewhat,  but  the  only  benefit  to 
the  Government  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  wheat  which  is  carried 
over  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  do  not  say  that  if  I  were  writin? 
the  ler.i.slation  this  is  what  I  would  write. 
I  would  like  to  have  something  better 
than  we  have  in  the  present  law.  How- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  we  could  say  to 
the  President  that  this  bill  meets  the 
guidehnes  that  he  laid  down.  It  would 
increase  the  income  of  the  farmer,  and  it 
would  reduce  the  surplus. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  the 
observations  he  has  made.  Many  times 
we  have  heard  Senators  argue  that  pro- 
posed farm  legislation  would  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  House,  or  that  the 
President  would  not  have  courage  enough 
to  veto  it.  Time  after  time  I  have  said 
that  we  had  better  not  count  on  such  an 
outcome.  The  President  might  have 
courage  enough  to  veto  it. 

My  guess  is  that  the  President  would 
veto  a  bill  which  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  Treasury,  which  the  bill  before 
us  would  do  unless  the  Ellender  amend- 
ment were  adopted.  I  think  the  Ellen- 
der amendment  is  sensible.  It  would 
leave  the  parity  price  where  it  is  now. 
The  proposed  legislation  does  not  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  problem  on  a  3 -year 
basis,  which  would  permit  it  to  bob  back 
and  hit  us.  but  proposes  to  solve  it  on  a 
permanent  basis.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves that  we  should  count  on  what  the 
other  body  will  do,  or  attempt  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  President  will 
veto  the  bill.  I  think  the  Senate  has  an 
obligation  to  try  to  pass  a  decent  bill  for 
the  other  body  to  consider  and  to  be 
offered  to  the  President  for  signature. 

It  seems  to  me  we  would  best  serve 
our  purpose  if  we  would  adopt  the  El- 
lender amendment .    I  know  there  is  great 
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Dressure  to  see  how  high  support  prices 
can  go,  but  any  time  we  have  a  surplus 
of  1  200  million  bushels  ol  wheat,  as  we 
now  have,  and  allow  that  supply  to  come 
into  the  market  and  depress  other  prices 
of  other  commodities,  we  will  see  a  re- 
duction in  aU  agricultural  prices. 

Surpluses  affect  prices  greatly,  as  any- 
one who  watches  farm  economics  knows. 
A  surplus  of  5  percent  does  not  bring 
about  a  decUne  of  only  5  percent  in  price. 
The  price  drops  far  more  than  that.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  statistics 
which  show  what  happens  when  sur- 
pluses are  allowed  to  get  too  high. 

I  have  been  laying  off  farm  legislation 
for  a  long  time  because  I  have  been  dis- 
couraged since  we  got  into  some  sort 
of  complication  between  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress.  But  I  hope 
Congress  will  take  a  good  look  at  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  with  whom  I  was  hon- 
ored to  serve,  and  will  adopt  his  amend- 
ment. By  doing  so  we  may  present  to 
the  President  a  bill  which  he  can  prop- 
erly sign,  and  which  in  my  opinion  will 
be  a  help  to  the  farmers  of  this  coimtry. 
Mr.  HUMPHRET?.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  am  intrigued  by  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  He  says 
the  amendment  is  better  than  the  pres- 
ent law.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  com- 
mittee bill  is  5  percent  better  than  the 
present  law  or  the  Ellender  amendment. 
I  cannot  imagine  anyone  wanting  to  vote 
for  a  bill  or  an  amendment  which  Is  no 
better  than  or  a  Uttle  better  than  the 
present  law,  but  still  not  as  good  as  the 
committee  bill.  If  75  percent  of  parity, 
plus  a  20-percent  acreage  reduction,  and 
payments  in  kind  up  to  50  percent  of 
that  production  per  acre,  is  better  than 
the  present  law,  then  I  submit  that  80 
percent  of  parity,  plus  20-percent  reduc- 
tion and  50-percent  payment  in  kind  on 
the  production  per  acre,  is  better  than 
the  Ellender  amendment. 

The  Ellender  amendment  is  designed  to 
amend  the  biU  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  There  is 
no  use  for  anyone  to  pretend  that  we 
have  solutions  here  to  the  so-called 
problems.  I  must  be  blunt  about  it.  I 
believe  that  better  administration  of  the 
current  law  would  solve  many  of  the 
problems.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  a  disorderly  mass  of  business 
confusion.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration does  not  operate  as  it  should  In 
terms  of  satisfying  the  market. 

At  some  time,  when  Congress  gets 
enough  time,  I  suggest  that  it  investigate 
the  operation  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  not  merely  with  reference 
to  the  storage  costs,  but  also  with  refer- 
ence to  the  market.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  has  broken  the  price 
of  corn  again  and  again  to  the  advantage 
of  the  com  processors. 

Anyone  who  does  not  know  that,  can- 
not read.  What  this  particular  bill  seeks 
to  do  is  to  permit  a  little  longer  life  until 
sometime  when  Congress,  with  a  new 
administration,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic,  will  come  forward  with  a 
comprehensive  farm  program. 


.  not  going  to  legislate  compre- 

farm  legislation  today.    We  are 

on  one  item,  called  wheat. 

„^  that  wheat  is  in  vast  surplus. 

not  the  worst  thing  that  could 

to  this  country.     With  better 

_ent  of  our  siu-pluses,  those  sur- 

would  not  be  so  burdensome. 

with  this  statement.    I  ask 

Senator  to  produce   any  evidence 

tomorrow,  or  next  week  which 

that  when  we  reduce  the  price  of 

we  also  reduce  production.    When 

a  price  support  program  which 

the  Government  of  the  United 

to  give  crop  loans,  which  ulti- 

means  that  the  Government  may 

take  over  the  crop  on  which  the 

lare  made,  I  ask  any  Senator  to 

any  evidence  that  shows  that 

e  reduce  price  supports  the  Com- 

Credit  Corporation    takes  over 

fak-m  commodities.    There  is  no  such 
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ve  get  is  bold  assertions.    There  is 
evidence  that  shows  that  when  we 
price  supports,  and  the  Govern- 
is  required  to  take  over  the  crop 
which  the  loan  is  made,  we  reduce 
There  is  no  such  evidence. 
again  the  record  from  1952 
years.    In  7  years  there  was 
inuous  drop  in  price  supports.    In 
s,  a  continuous  increase  in  pro- 
In  7  years,  a  continuous  drop 
ices  on  wheat.    In  7  years,  a  con- 
increase  in  the  supply  of  wheat 
the  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
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>eems  to  me  that  something  more 

theoretical    assertions    should   be 

The  facts  are  known  in  the  De- 

ent  of  Agriculture.    There  is  noth- 

with  the  Department  of  Ag- 

except  lack  of  judgment.    They 

he  facts  and  the  statistics.    I  sub- 

_.  while  the  bill  before  us  is  not 

bill — and  I  will  try  to  make  it  bet- 

amendments — it  is  better  than 

we  are  talking  about  now.    It  is  a 

between  two  alternatives,  but  one 

than  the  other. 
MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 
MUNDT.     Mathematically  it  can 
delnonstrated  that  the  committee  bill 
percent  better  than  the  Ellender 


amer  dment. 


fiict 
t) 


HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
MUNDT.    It  is  the  difference  be- 
80  percent  and  75  percent. 
HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 
MUNDT.     Those  who  argue  that 
firmer  will  get  more  income  under 
^lender  proposal  do  so  by  virtue  of 
that  payments  in  kind  are  made 
50  percent;   whereas  negotiable 
certificates  are  given,  and  that  does  not 
that  they  will  have  the  value  they 
have  vmder  the  price  supports  the 
would    receive.    The    farmers 
get  negotiable  certificates.    What 
would  bring  in  the  market  place 
compensate  the  farmer  for  what 
w<Juld  lose  in  production. 

ELLENDER.     I  yield  5  minutes  to 
SJenator  from  Ohio. 

LAUSCHK     Mr.     President,     I 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the 


rot 


debate.  I  can  only  repeat  that  the  Farm 
Bureau  of  Ohio,  representing  a  substan- 
tial number  of  wheatgrowers.  asks  that 
the  present  program  be  changed.  It 
takes  the  position  that  what  has  been 
done  has  not  been  a  solution  of  the  farm 
problem  and  has  not  been  in  the  mterest 
of  the  country.  It  takes  the  position 
that  the  huge  surpluses  which  have  ac- 
cumulated are  neither  good  for  the 
farmer  nor  for  the  Nation.  The  Farm 
Bureau  asks  that  we  change  the  law. 

It  recommended  that  the  original  El- 
lender bill  be  accepted.  As  for  myself, 
am  going  to  take  the  word  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Ohio  rather  than  the  word  of  Sen- 
ators who  argue  on  the  floor,  when  I 
know  that  the  facts  gathered  as  to  wheat 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  have 
greater  potency  in  convincing  my  judg- 
ment than  are  the  words  that  are  spoken 
here  To  me.  the  deeds  speak  too 
loudly  to  accept  the  arguments  that  are 
made  here. 

Everywhere  the  talk  is  about  the  ex- 
cessive surpluses  and  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  farmers  know  that  to  be 
true,  and  in  Ohio  they  are  asking  for  a 

change  in  the  law.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute.  I  am  always  delighted  to  hear 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  speak.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  reason 
why  we  have  had  such  huge  supplies  of 
wheat  over  the  years  is  not  because  of 
low  price  supports,  but  because  there 
is  fixed  in  the  law  a  minimum  acreage 
of  55  million  acres.  I  showed  yesterday 
that  production  per  acre  has  Increased 
almost  twofold  in  the  last  15  years.  That 
is  the  principal  cause.  What  my  amend- 
ment does  is  to  cut  acreage  back  20 
percent  and  make  it  permanent.  If  we 
do  that.  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  years 
to  come  we  can  resolve  the  wheat  sur- 
plu.s. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  rep'y  briefly  to  the  Senators 
statement.  I  did  not  make  a  speech.  I 
cited  facts.  I  could  be  as  tongue  tied 
as  Demosthenes  before  he  put  pebbles 
in  his  mouth,  and  the  facts  would  still 
be  the  same.  With  55  million  acres  and 
with  price  supports  reduced  from  90 
percent  to  75  percent,  production  has 
gone  up.  We  could  reduce  price  support.^ 
to  70  percent,  and  production  would 
still  go  up. 

I  grant  that  a  20-percent  acreage 
cut  will  help  reduce  production.  How- 
ever. I  say  mo.st  respectfully  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  that  there  is  a  20- 
percent  acreage  cut  provision  in  the 
committee  bill,  and  we  will  get  the  same 
kind  of  decrea.se  in  production  under 
the  bill,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  An 
80-percent  support  price  will  not 
produce  more  wheat  than  a  75-percent 
support  price.  The  control  on  produc- 
tion is  the  20-pcrcent  cut  in  acreage. 
I  beLeve  it  should  be  25  percent  acreage 
reduction,  with  85  percent  of  parity  price 
support. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carloina. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  fr<wn 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Con- 
siderable mention  has  been  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  favors  the  present  cut  in 
v.heat  price  support  in  this  bill.  I  think 
it  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  also  pro- 
pose at  their  last  convention  to  reduce 
the  price  supports  for  dairy  products. 
I  think  the  dairy  interests  represented 
here  today  should  take  that  fact  into 
cnnsideration  too. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 
minutes  remain  for  tlie  proponents,  14 
minutes  for  the  opc>onenLs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  know 
that  this  amendment  was  considered  in 
the  committee.  The  committee  rejected 
it.  The  committee  voted  to  report  the 
bill  with  the  80-perccnt  price-support 
provision.  We  thought  the  fanners  were 
f-ntltled  to  that  support  price,  if  their 
acreage  was  to  be  cut  20  percent,  from 
55  million  acres  to  44  million  acres. 

P'urthermore,  we  did  not  want  to  have 
tiie  wheat  farmers  receive  too  much  of 
a  cut  In  their  net  profits  from  the  grow- 
ing of  wheat.  It  was  learned  that  the 
net  income  from  all  farm  crops  has  de- 
creased In  recent  years  approximately 
$500  million  a  year.  That  Is  what  we 
were  trying  to  protect  In  the  bill.  That 
IS  why  we  have  the  80-percent  price- 
.vupport  provision  today. 

I  favor  the  80-percent  provision,  and 
I  think  I  voice  the  viewpoint  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  if  the 
other  side  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  its  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
Yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
Mr.   DIRKSEN.     Mr.   President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill,  the  proponents  have  56  minutes  re- 
maining; the  opponents  45  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  minority 
loader  control  the  time  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  myself  3 
in;nuLes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
wheat  bill  enacted.  This  matter  is  so 
imperative  that  Congress  can  no  longer 
.sl.uk  its  duty.  As  I  read  the  testimony, 
there  will  be  a  carryover  of  1.300  million 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  30th  of  June. 
The  estimates  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  that  the  carryover  will 
he  1.400  million  bushels  a  year  from  now. 
So  the  increase  will  be  100  million  bu- 
shels. That  means  that  the  problem  will 
become  more  aggravated  and  more  dif- 
ficult of  solution  as  time  goes  on. 

How   snail    v.e   attack   the   problem'^ 
The     Senator     f!\.;n     Minnesota      I  Mr. 
CVI 769 


HuMPHKry]  is  certainly  correct,  in  part, 
when  he  talks  about  Increased  yields. 
However,  increased  yields  also  return  in- 
creased yields  to  the  farmer  himself  in 
the  form  of  cash  value  for  his  product. 
More  than  20  years  ago,  Congress  set 
the  minimum  acreage  for  wheat  at  55 
million  acres.  At  that  time  the  average 
production  of  wheat  for  the  country 
was  about  13  bushels.  In  1958,  the  rate 
of  production  reached  a  peak  of  27  bush- 
els. I  think  the  average  for  the  last  4 
years  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  22 
bu.shels.  So  that,  in  part,  accounts  for 
this  hoard  which  exists. 

I  am  not  insensible,  also,  of  the  over- 
planting  which  Is  taking  place,  because 
that  has  increased  substantially  with 
the  number  of  acres  of  wheat  which  is 
Ijeing  raised.  All  this  merely  aggravates 
the  problem. 

What  should  we  do  in  the  face  of 
those  circumstances?  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  drop  the  Incentive  somewhat.  If 
that  is  not  done,  the  overplanting  will 
continue.  Increased  fertilization  con- 
tinues to  take  place,  and  that  will  caiise 
production  which  will  assume  moun- 
tainous proportions.  Thus  the  reason 
f  .)r  droppin?  the  figure  for  price  support 
13  to  diminish  somewhat  the  incentive 
to  produce  wheat. 

Second,  it  is  necessary  somehow  to 
reduce  the  acreage  if  we  expect  to  re- 
duce the  hoard,  instead  of  adding  to  it  at 
the  rate  of  100  million  bushels  every 
year. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  first  Ellender 
amendment  would  be  adopted.  The  Sen- 
ate has  seen  fit  to  act  otherwise.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

I  take  my  whole  history  as  a  prophet 
in  my  hands  when  I  say  that  this  mat- 
ter was  rather  thoroughly  discussed  at 
the  White  House  this  morning.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  say  what  the  President  will 
do.  but  it  is  for  me  to  say  what  my  opin- 
ion is  on  the  basis  of  a  very  considerable 
discussion.  It  would  be  my  opinion  that 
an  80  percent  bill  would  not  receive  the 
President's  approval.  If  we  go  down 
that  road  again  and  come  back  with  no 
fruit  whatsoever,  the  problem  will  con- 
front us  again  next  year,  only  then  the 
problem  will  be  bigger  and  more  aggra- 
vated. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
now  pending  will  t>e  adopted.  At  least, 
that  would  increase  the  assurance  that. 
unless  .somethin<T  unforeseen  in  the  con- 
ference arose,  there  would  still  be  hope 
of  rottinrr  a  wheat  bill  enacted:  and 
wheat  is  the  one  commodity  which  is  in 
real  difficuitv  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  yield  1  minute 

to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
>  ield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  was  at  the  White  House  con- 
ference about  a  month  ago  when  the 
President  said  he  would  sign  an  80- 
i5ercent-20-percent  bill.  After  the  White 
House  conference,  the  Senator  from  Uli- 
noio  LMr.  Dikksen  1  gave  a  statement  to 


the  press  which  was  carried  by  most 
newspapers  in  which  he  said  that  the 
President  would  sign  an  80-percent-20- 
percent  bill.  Has  the  President  changed 
his  position  since  that  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
two  observations.  First,  I  made  no  state- 
ment— I  do  not  care  where  it  appears — 
that  the  President  would  sign  an  80- 
percent-20-percent  bill.  However,  I  can 
say  this,  for  sure,  because  it  is  fresh  in 
my  mind:  I  definitely  raised  that  ques- 
tion with  the  President  this  morning. 
I  said.  "There  has  been  some  talk  that 
you  would  sign  an  80-percent  bill." 

He  said,  "I  made  no  such  commit- 
ment, and  I  gave  no  such  assurance.' 

That  was  said  no  longer  ago  than  10 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  do  not  conmiit 
the  President.  I  do  not  say  whether  he 
will  or  will  not  sign  such  a  bill.  I  do 
sav,  with  absolute  conviction,  and  posi- 
tively, that  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about:  that  the  President  said  this 
morning  he  made  no  commitment  or  as- 
surance that  he  would  sign  an  80-per- 
cent bilL  I  shall  have  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter there,  becaase  I  cannot  presume  to 
say  what  the  President  actually  will  do. 

What  I  expressed  a  moment  ago  was 
my  own  opinion,  based  upon  what  was 
said  at  the  meeting  a  month  ago  and 
what  waf  said  this  morning,  namely, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  President  will  accept  an  80- 
percent  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana, an  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  question.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  majority 
leader.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
•yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  question.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church].  If  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  question,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  U  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea. " 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MASSFJELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChurchI. 
the  Senator  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr. 
CL.\r.Kl.  the  Senators  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERsl.  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


ill 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1 ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart  J,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yea^  48, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beau 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Case,  N.J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Chavez 


Bartlett 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Douglas 

Engle 

Green 

Hanke 

HiU 

Humphrey 

Jackson 


Bennett 

Church 

Clark 

Dlrksen 

Goldwater 

Gore 


[No.  215] 

YEAS — 48 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fong 

Frear 

Pulbrlght 

Gruenlng 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

HriiSka 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kuchel 

NAYS — 34 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Long,  Hawaii 

McCarthy 

McGee 

McNamara 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 


La use he 

Long,  La. 

Lusk 

McClellan 

Martin 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Robertson 

Scott 

Smith 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del 

Williams.  N.J. 

Young.  Ohio 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murray 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Russell 

Schoepi)el 

Sparkman 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 18 

Hart  Muskie 

Hayden  O'Mahoney 

Hennings  Saltonstall 

Johnson,  Tex.  Smathers 

Kefauver  Symington 

Morton  Talmadge 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as  "6-8- 
60 — F,"  which  I  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and 
myself,  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Hart], 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
beginning  on  page  21,  with  line  25,  to 
strike  out  through  page  22,  line  3,  and 
insert  the  following: 

(1)  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  exceeds  twelve  acres;  and 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


what 
plan 
The 


COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Washington.    Then   I    prefer    to 

with  my  remarks. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
times  does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
? 

COOPER.     How  much  times  does 
Senator  wish? 

MAGNUSON.     Two  minutes. 
COOPER.     I  yield  2  minutes  to 
$enator  from  Washington. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

or  from  Washington  is  recognized 

minutes. 

MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President,  be- 

the    final    vote    on    the    so-called 

bill,  I  wish  to  say  that,  of  course, 

naturally  very  disappointed  in  the 

that   so-called   wheat   legislation 

aken  in  the  Senate.     I  was  very 

ul,  after  many  attempts  by  many 

and  by  officials  in  the  execu- 

lepartment  to  have  wheat  legi.sla- 

enacted  which  would  take  care  of 

real    problem,    the    Committee    on 

and   Forestry    might   have 

with  favorable  consideration  on 

is  known  as  the  two-price  wheat 
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Senate  at  one  time  passed   the 

)rice  wheat  bill,  introduced  by  the 

Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

]  and  myself;  and  although  we 

assert  that  it  would  be  a  panacea 

the  ills  and  problems  of  wheat - 

in  this  country,  including  sur- 

we  thought,  after  the  failure  of 

of  these  plans  to  get  at  the  heart 

problem,  it  deserved  at  least  a 

opportunity  to  have  the  committee 

plan. 

proposal  has  been  amended  on 
occasions,  but  this  year  those  in- 
in  wheat  growing,  farm  organ- 
even  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  familiar  with  the  wheat  prob- 
or    who   are   themselves    farmers, 
much  consideration,  deliberation, 
conferences,    thought    there    was 
ically  a  fairly  good  agreement  that 
vheat  bill  should  embody  the  prin- 
of  the  two-price  plan;   and  the 
was  submitted  to  the  committee, 
committee  saw  fit  to  turn  it  down. 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  might 
pressed   the    amendment   on    the 
of  the  Senate,  but  after  even  a 
survey  and  discussion,  I  sincerely 
the  Senate  would  not  at  this  time 
the  two-price  plan.    Rather  than 
what  I  think  is  going  to  be 
ultimate  answer  to  the  problem,  I 
going  to  press  the  amendment, 
am  sure  other  Senators  who  sup- 
the  plan  will  not,  either. 
CARLSON.     Mr.   President,   will 

$enator  yield?  

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Expired. 

MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  may 
1  more  minute? 

COOPER.    I  yield  1  more  minute 

Senator  from  Washington.    Then 

like   to  proceed,  because   my 

affects    38    States,    and    I 

like  Senators  who  are  now  present 

my  explanation  of  the  amend- 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  view  of  the 
muddled  situation  which  now  exists, 
come  next  January  I  hope  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House,  as  well  as  offi- 
cials in  the  executive  departments,  will 
give  serious  consideration  to  what  I 
think  is  an  approach  to  the  problem. 
Although  I  recognize  it  may  not  be  the 
sole  answer  to  the  problem,  at  least  it 
represents  a  sensible  approach. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
remarks  which  have  just  been  made  by 
the  di.stinyuished  Senator  from  Wash- 
intjton 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fiom  Kansas  tell  me  how  long 
he  is  going  to  .speak?  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  affects  38  States,  and  espe- 
cially affects  22  States,  and  I  should  like 
to  explain  it  while  Senators  are  present 
on  the  floor  in  goodly  numbers. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  did  not  a-sk  for  any 
additional  time.  I  did  not  think  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  from  Wasli- 
ington  had  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  join  in  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  think  we  shall  be 
adoptinr,'  the  type  of  legislation  to  which 
he  referred  at  .some  time  in  the  future  as 
a  means  for  solving  the  wheat  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  on  the  wheat 
stabi]!?:ation  program,  as  presented  to 
the  committee,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  this 
connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wheat  Stabimzation  Program 
what  it  is 
A    program    developed   to   stabilize    wheat 
m.irkeilng,    thereby   stabilizing   the   Income 
of   wheat   producers    and   reducing    Govern- 
ment stocks  of  wheat. 

WHAT     IT    WILL     DO    TOR     THE     WHEAT    PRnDfCKR 

1.  Stabilize  pro<;Ir.cer.s'  Income  at  rea.son- 
able  levels. 

2.  Allow  freedf>m  to  plant  and  hftrve.'it 
rr.ip.s  best  adapted  without  Government  In- 
terforence. 

3.  Pt-rmit  producers  to  carry  reserve  for 
sli.Trt  rrop  years. 

4  Prevent  wheat  prices  from  reacl.lng 
disastrously  low  level;;. 

5.  Enable  wheat  producers  to  market  best 
quality  wheat  In  domestic  food  and  export 
market,  and  lower  prades  in  feed  market, 

WHAT     IT     WILL     DO     FOR     THE    FEED     GRAIN 
PRODUCER 

1.  Prevent  .shifting  of  diverted  wheat  acre- 
age to  feed  gr:ilns. 

2.  Materially  reduce  feed  grain  produc- 
tion on  wheat  farm.s. 

3.  Make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
balancing  of  feed  grain  supplies  with  de- 
mand. 

4.  Aid  In  an  orderly  reduction  of  present 
surplus  feed  grain  stocks. 

WHAT    IT    WILL    DO    FOR    THE    AMERICAN    PUBLIC 

1.  Materially  reduce  cost  of  wheat  pro- 
gram to  the  tajcpayer. 
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2.  Stop  buildup  of  Government  holdings 
and  start  orderly  reduction. 

3.  Insure  adequate  supply  of  high  quality 
wheat  for  domestic  food  and  export  at  rea- 
sonable prices. 

4.  ConUlbute  to  orderly  marketing  of 
highest  quality  wheat  through  regular  com- 
mercial channels. 

5  Insure  continued  ability  of  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  buy  the  product*  of  industry  and 

labor. 

6.  Stabilize  Incomes  of  small  businesses 
m  rural  conun unities. 

HOW  THE  PRr>CRAM  WORKS 

This  is  a  marketing  control,  rather  than 
production  control  program,  which: 
1.  Eliminates  acreage  controls. 


2.  LlmlU  wheat  marketed  In  commercial 
channels  for  domestic  food  and  export  by 
establishing  a  national  marketing  quota. 

3.  Establishes  the  national  marketing 
quota  at  less  than  the  domestic  food  and 
exjxM-t  requirements  by  75  million  bushels, 
which  would  be  removed  annually  traca. 
CCC  stocks. 

4.  Provides  a  support  price  to  all  pro- 
ducers at  65  percent  of  parity,  only  on  the 
amount  of  the  marketing  quota. 

5.  Provides  for  the  use  of  Income  sta- 
bilization certificates  valued  at  35  percent  of 
parity,  for  the  domestic  food  portion  of  the 
crop  to  be  issued  to  cooperating  producers. 

6.  Requires  placing  at  least  20  percent  of 
wheat  base  acreage  In  the  c<Miaervatlon  re- 
serve of  the  soil  bank  to  be  eligible  for  In- 
come stabilization  certificates. 


7.  Allows  producers  freedom  of  choice  to 
plant  and  harvest  best  adapted  crops  without 
Government  restrictions. 

SAVINGS  IK  COST 

It  Is  estimated  tha.t  under  the  present 
program  200  million  bushels  will  be  added 
to  CCC  stocks  annually.  The  wheat  stabili- 
zation program  stops  the  buildup  of  CCC 
stocks  and  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
CCC  stocks  by  75  million  bushels  annually, 
reduction  in  expc»^  subsidies  of  an  estimated 
20  cents  per  bushel,  and  savings  in  storage 
cosU  on  the  defense  stockpUe  of  approxi- 
mately 6  cente  per  bushel.  These  features 
will  result  in  a  reduction  In  Government 
costs  of  $178  million  and  a  net  decrease 
m  CCC  stocks  of  $610  million  annually. 
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SKDOCnON    IM    TMXD    CKAIH    tXjmJXS 

Under  normal  condiUons  this  program 
will  reduce  feed  grain  production  an  esU- 
matod  ia.7  millions  tons  annuaUy.  Such  a 
reduction  would  not  only  prevent  the  con- 
tinued buildup  of  feed  grain  surpUiies,  but 
would  start  an  orderly  substantial  reduction 
in  the  annual  carryover  of  feed  grain  stocks. 

The  reduction  in  feed  grain  production 
would  result  from: 

1  Increased  participation  In  the  conser- 
v.alon  reserve  of  the  soil  bank  by  wheat 
L^rnwers. 

2.  Lower  feed  grain  production  per  acre 
by  shifting  acreage  of  lecd  grains  to  wheat 
U>T  feed. 

Corn  and  feed  grain  producers  liave  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  under  the  wheat  stabili- 
/.ation  program  substantial  Increases  would 
occur  In  wheat  produced  for  feed.  This  ex- 
i.mple  Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  wheat 
l)r')ducers  take  full  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  program  to  increase  wheat 
production   for  feed   purposes. 

I  In  millions  1 
I    Increased  participation  In  conserva- 
tion reserve  ; 

Estimated   required   acreage — 

CR  on  wheat  farms  (acres)--   13  7 
Estimated     1»58     acreage     In 

CR  on  wheat  farms  (acres)  ..     IS 
Estimated   increase  In  CR  on 

wheat  farms   (acres) 12.4 

(d)   Reduction    in    feed    grain    at 

0  8  ton   per  acre    (tons)-   --     9  9 
II.  Shift  from  feed  grains  to  wheat  for 
feed: 

(a)  Estimated     maximum     wheat 

acreage  under  wheat  stabi- 
lization program    (acres) -- 

(b)  1968    wheat   acreage    (acres). 

(c)  Acreage  shifted  to  wheat  from 

feed  grains    (acres) 14 


(a) 
(b) 


70 
56 


N.rtt    -Tlie  I'ww's  incnm-d  in  dls!K)smf  of  JiXi^lO.OOO  busliels  -.u.nually  would 
averagr  an  estim  lU-d  rJ.*,iX.iO,(X)0. 

II  Shift  from  feed  grains  to  wheat  for  mittee  on  the  various  wheat  proposals. 

feed— Continued  under  the  fine  leadership  of  the  senior 

(d)  Reduced  feed  grain  produc-  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Uon    at    0.2    ton    per    acre  j  gj^j^y  j^^  brief.    The  Senate  knows 

(tons) "v;    ^^  that  for  about  20  years  a  15-acre  exemp- 

(Avera-e  feed  grain  yield  0  8  marketing  quotas  has  been 

T,rn7S^  rir  I^r '^  granted   to   small    wheat    growers.      In 

III  Total  V^uctfon  i^f^^  iupplles  other  ..ords,  fanners  who  produce  wheat 

(t^ns) 12.7  on  no  more  than  15  acres  do  not  fall  un- 

r/    Normal   anntial   Increases  per  year  der  tlie  usual  rules  applicable  to  the  sup- 

In  feed  grain  stocks  under  pres-  port  program. 

ent   programs   (tons) 6.8  -pj^g  committee  reduced  all  wheat  al- 

V   Normal   annual   reduction   In  feed  lotmcnts  by  20  percent.     Therefore,  it 

grain  stocks,  under  wheat  stabi-  ^^^  reduced  the  15-acre  exemption  by 

Illation  program   (tons) 5.9  ^  percent,  to  12  acres.     Ho^eever.  an- 

ir  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  wheat  other  limitation  was  also  included.  The 
producers  now  producing  feed  grain  on  ex-  ^^  provides  that  the  exemption  shall 
cess  acres,  did  not  shift  to  the  production  ^  reduced  to  12  acres,  or  to  the  largest 
of  whera  for  feedjhere  would  be  no  change  ^  j  ^.j^g^t  which  a  farmer  pro- 
S.r..^"t°he^arS"pi/nTS  '^^rZ  A  duced  in  1958.  1959,  or  1960.  whichever 
substantial  reduction  In  feed  grain  produc-  is  smaller.  ,  *  •  * 
tion  would  occur  from  the  required  compll-  According  to  the  testimony  ol  Assist- 
ance with  the  soil  bank  program.  ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin  L. 
Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President.  I  want-  McLain.  there  are  690.000  small  farmers 
ed  as  many  Senators  as  possible  to  hear  who  fall  within  the  15-acre  exemption^ 
what  I  have  to  say  about  the  amend-  Of  course,  those  are  the  farmers  which 
ment  which  I  have  offered,  so  that  it  would  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
may  be  cleaily  understood.  The  junior  exemption.  They  are  farmers  in  38 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  H.art]  in-  States,  who  now  fall  within  the  exemp- 
tended  to  pre.sent  the  amendment.    He  tion. 

is  not  able  to  be  present.  Yesterday  I  Farmers  in  22  States  produce  Solt 
presented  the  amendment  for  him  and,  Winter  wheat— either  Soft  Red  Winter 
as  we  had  agreed  I  joined  in  the  amend-  wheat,  which  is  produced  in  Kentucky 
ment  with  him.  .-.nd  chiefly  to  the  south  of  Kentucky. 
I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  com-  or  Soft  White  Winter  wheat,  which  is 
mittee  this  year,  as  is  the  Senator  from  produced  in  Michigan  and  other  North- 
Michigan  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be  a  ein  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
member  '  I  will  say  that  generally  I  ap-  I  know  it  has  been  argued  m  the  de- 
piove  of  the  action  taken  by  the  com-  bate  that  it  is  this  exemption  which  has 
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contributed  to  the  surpluses,  and  that 
therefore  the  exemption  ought  to  be  re- 
duced. We  have  agreed  to  reduce  it  to 
12  acres.  The  part  of  the  language 
which  I  wish  to  strike  is  that  which 
would  reduce  the  exemption  still  further 
and  would  provide  that  the  farmer  could 
only  produce  what  he  had  actually  pro- 
duced in  either  1958,  1959,  or  1960. 

I  think  all  of  the  committee  members 
will  remember  that  we  did  not  have  very 
much  proof  or  evidence  in  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  effect  on  surplus  stocks  of 
the  wheat — largely  Soft  Winter  wheat — 
grown  on  these  farms  under  the  exemp- 
tion. I  think  all  the  committee  members 
will  agree  that  when  we  discussed  the 
exemption  in  the  committee  and  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  small 
farmers,  there  was  not  very  much  direct 
evidence  as  to  the  effect  this  new  limi- 
tation would  have  on  the  operations  of 
thousands  of  small  farmers. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  time  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  I  have  made 
at  least  some  study  of  the  effect  of  this 
provision.  I  should  like  to  advance  my 
conclusions. 

First,  I  should  say  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  under  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tion has  contributed  very  little  effect  to 
the  surplus  stocks  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  I  produce 
my  evidence  from  the  report  filed  by  the 
committee.  On  page  6.  table  4,  there  is 
a  statement  as  to  the  wheat  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  by 
tjTpes.  As  Senators  will  notice,  the 
amount  of  Soft  Winter  wheat  held  is 
1.3  million  bushels — slightly  over  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  1,058  million  bushels  of  wlieat  owned 
by  the  CCC. 

It  was  brought  out  in  the  testimony 
given  before  our  committee  that  Soft 
Red  Winter  wheat  is  not  in  excess  supply. 
The  demand  for  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
equals  its  production.  In  fact,  if  the 
small  grower's  exemption  is  decreased  to 
12  acres,  even  without  the  further  limi- 
tations in  the  bill,  there  will  very  likely 
be  a  shortage  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat. 
It  was  also  brought  out  in  the  hearings 
that  this  wheat  is  used  for  a  particular 
purpose,  and  that  there  is  no  other  wheat 
which  can  supply  the  need. 

My  point  in  proving  that  the  excess 
production  which  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does 
not  come  from  this  15-acre  exemption 
rests,  first,  upon  my  statement,  borne  out 
by  the  table,  that  only  slightly  over  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  wheat  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
Soft  Winter  wheat. 

The  question  may  be  asked.  What 
about  the  hard  wheat  raised  on  small- 
farm  exemptions  which  has  gone  into 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  hold- 
ings? 

I  point  to  table  n  on  page  191  of  the 
March  20-25  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  proposals  relating  to  the 
wheat  industry.  This  table  gives,  in  the 
second  column,  the  production  of  wheat 
by  kinds  on  all  farms  with  allotments  of 
1 5  acres  or  less. 


TJe  total  produced  on  these  small 
whest  farms  in  1957,  which  is  the  last 
year  for  which  I  have  figures  by  kinds  of 
wheJt,  was  180.927.000  bushels.  Of  that 
amo'int,  144,102,000  bushels  was  Soft 
Winter  wheat,  which  is  not  in  excess 
prod  iction.  It  is  therefore  proved  that 
only  36  million  bushels  of  other  types  of 
whe£  t  were  produced  all  over  the  United 
States  on  farms  with  allotments  of  15 
acre!  or  less — and,  of  course,  much  of 
this  was  rsdsed  on  these  allotments  and 
was  not  excess  wheat. 

Ml.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  tie  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ken  ucky  yield;  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

M-.  COOPER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fron'  South  Carolina. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senntor  from  Kentucky  yields  to  the 
Senutor  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  trjing  to  finish 
corLs  [deration  of  the  bill  this  evening  if 
poss  .ble. 
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YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
I  think  we  should  have  a  vote 
amendment.    It  could  badly  hurt 
whole  bill. 

JOHNSTON  of   South   Carolina, 
is  that? 

YOUNG   of    North    Dakota.      It 
wreck  the  whole  bill. 

JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina. 
Senator    thinks    the    amendment 
wreck  the  biU? 

YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.     Cer- 
If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I  will 
the  reason  why. 

.  COOPER.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield 

he   Senator.     However,   unless  the 

from  South  Carolina  is  going  to 

my  amendment,  I  should  like  to 

3  or  4  more  minutes  to  show  that 

production  on  small  farms  utilizing 

15-acre  exemption  does  not  have  the 

of  adding  to  the  surplus, 
fc^ield  to  my  good  friend  from  North 
Dak  Ota. 

I^r.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Benson  testified 
y(ar  ago  that  600  million  bushels  of 
surplus  wheat  was  the  result  of  the 
£  ere  provision.  That  is  where  much 
tte  increase  in  production  has  taken 
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Senator  has  pointed  out  that 
theije  is  not  much  of  a  surplus  of  a 
certain  type  of  wheat  produced  in  the 
part  of  the  United  States  as  a 
resiflt  of  the  15-acre  exemption,  but 
ther  e  is  an  export  subsidy  on  that  wheat. 
J  remove  the  export  subsidy,  we  will 
a  big  surplus. 

ihink  the  15-acre  farmers  ought  to 
happy  to  take  a  3-acre  cut,  or  a  20- 
percjnt  cut,  the  same  as  other  farmers 
asked  to  take.     There  is  no  other 
majDr  farm  price  support  program — for 
cotton   or   tobacco  or   any   other   com- 
'y — with  respect  to  which  there  is 
ride"  provision  like  the  15-acre 
We  might  as  well  abolish 
I^rice  support  controls,  if  this  is  con- 
as  is,  because  it  will  destroy  the 
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M  •.  COOPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen4tor  yield? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  been  a  good 
fitihter  for  the  people  of  his  State.  The 
Senator  was  responsible  for  getting  a 
provision  in  the  bill  to  provide  that  if 
there  is  a  shortage  of  the  wheat  in  which 
the  Senator  is  interested,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  increase  the  allot- 
ment. 

Mr.  COOPER  Yes.  And  I  am  Klad 
that  the  committee  has  included  that 
provii^ion,  which  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  a  possible  future  shortage  of  soft 
wheat.  The  Senator  apparently  misun- 
dcr.<;tands  my  proposal.  I  am  not  artru- 
iug  aiiainst  reducing  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tion by  20  percent  to  13  acres.  I  am 
arguing  aeainst  the  provision  which 
would  further  limit  the  production  of 
any  farmer  within  the  12-acre  e.xemp- 
tion.  As  the  Senator  knows,  this  sec- 
ond limitation  means  that  any  farmer 
who  had  not  produced  wheat  within  the 
last  3  years  could  never  produce  wheat 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
reach  an  agreement  if  Senators  will  lis- 
ten to  the  point  I  have  to  make. 

The  Senator  proposes  to  reduce  the 
exemption  by  20  percent,  so  that  the  15- 
acre  farmer  would  be  reduced  to  12 
acres ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  would  cut  the  exemption  20 
percent  for  the  15-acre  farm? 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  amendment  would 
not  change  the  reduction  in  the  exemp- 
tion to  12  acres. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator's  amendment  still  permits 
a  reduction  from  15  acres  to  12,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  COOPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
What  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
help  the  farmer  who  perhaps  has  not 
grown  wheat  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  COOPER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolma. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not 
object  to  keeping  the  limitation  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  on  the  farmer  who  grew 
wheat  in  1953,  1859.  or  1960  on  a  smaller 
acreage  than  12  acres,  that  is  limitation 
to  the  largest  acreage  he  planted  during 
a  particular  one  of  those  years,  would 
he?  Does  the  Senator  desire  to  increa.se 
the  amount  for  such  a  farmer? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  is  a  problem  of 
ciop  rotation  on  these  farms. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Tliat  is  right. 

Mr  COOPER.  Perhaps  in  1  year  a 
farmer  grows  wheat  on  7  acres,  4  acres. 
or  8  acres,  and  then  he  may  need  to  plant 
wheat  on  his  10-,  12-,  or  15-acre  field. 
If  a  .^mall  acreage,  based  on  only  three 
years,  is  fixed  on  the.se  small  farms,  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  the  farmer  to 
manage  his  farm.    I  have  tried  to  make 

e  point  before  that  there  is  ab.solutely 
jurplus  in  .soft  red  wheat,  and  ac- 
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cording  to  the  tables,  only  36  million 
bushrl.s  of  other  wheat  are  produced  on 
farms  with  allotments  of  15  acres  or  less. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  vield. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  a  question.  The 
Senator's  amendment,  as  I  construe  it, 
recognizes  the  principle  that  there  should 
be  a  cut  of  as  much  as  20  percent? 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Including  the  small 
growers  of  soft  wheat  But  the  Senator 
is  trying  to  prevent  what  might  be  far 
more  than  a  20-percent  cut  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  farmers  who  have  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  right  to  plant 
a  15-acre  minimum. 

Mr.  COOPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  There  would  be  more 
than  a  20-percent  cut  for  them. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Their  eligibility  to 
plant  even  12  acres  would  be  cut. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
.should  Uke  to  point  out  that  in  my  State 
on  the  Indian  reservations  land  Is  allot- 
ted mostly  on  the  basis  of  30  or  40  awes 
to  the  Individual  Indian.  In  the  past  3 
years  white  families  have  been  moving 
on  the  land  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
15-acre  provision.  We  wind  up  with 
about  60  acres  of  every  quarter  section  of 
land  that  never  had  wheat  grown  on 
them  before  being  planted  with  wheat. 
If  this  process  is  continued,  wheat  will 
be  spread  all  over  the  United  States  and 
production  controls  will  be  made  impos- 
sible. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  recall  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  that  we  still  have  in 
the   bill   the    following   provision: 

(tl)  any  farm  or.  which  any  whcf.t  i." 
I>lRnted  ir  any  of  the  producers  who  share 
m  the  wher\t  produced  on  such  fami  share 
ill  the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  farm  "' 

That  provision  still  remains  in  the 
bill.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  not  propose  to  strike 
it  out. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  The 
proposed  legislation  would  permit  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  additional  farm- 
ers to  raise  wheat.  Nearly  half  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States  now  have 
a  history  of  wheat  production.  Wheat  is 
produced  by  more  farmers  than  is  any 
other  commodity.  Now  the  Senator  pro- 
poses to  spread  the  production  to  more 
farmers.  We  might  as  well  abandon 
pioduction  controls. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  He  knows  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  views  on  farm  matters  more 
closely  than  other  Senators.  I  did  wish 
to  bring  out,  however,  that  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing.s — and  I  see  many  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  present — when  we 
were  discussing  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment, it  was  assumed  that  the  15-acre 
e.\emption  was  responsible  for  adding  to 
the  surplus.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  record  of  the  kinds  of  wheat 
held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion The  main  part  of  the  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  15-acre  exemptions  is  Soft 
Winter  wheat.  We  all  agree  to  that.  It 
1.^  Soft  Red  wheat  and  Soft  White  wheat. 
How  much  Is  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation?  It  is  less  than  0.123 
percent  of   the   surplus   held   by   CCC. 


That  is  all.  A  UtUe  over  a  million 
bushels  of  Soft  Winter  wheat  are  held, 
and  the  total  production  of  all  wheat 
on  farms  seeding  15  acres  or  less  but 
more  than  their  allotment — and  I  have 
the  1959  acreage  figures  before  me — Is 
7,491,000  acres.  That  represents  produc- 
tion all  over  the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes allotment  acreage. 

The  average  yield  per  acre  for  1959 
was  about  20  bushels.  If  we  multiply 
7,491.000  acres  by  20,  we  arrive  at  the 
figure  of  150  million  bushels  produced 
on  farms  planting  15  acres  or  less.  All 
but  about  36  million  bushels  of  that 
amount  comes  from  the  Soft  wheat 
areas,  which  are  not  in  surplus.  So  if 
there  is  any  addition  to  the  CCC  from 
these  small  farms,  it  must  be  a  part  of 
this  36  million  bushels.  Certainly  It 
could  not  be  several  hundred  million 
bushels. 

We  all  know  that  the  surplus  is  commg 
from  the  Hard  wheat  areas,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  hurt  those  producers.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  want  these 
arguments  to  be  used  to  cut  down  the 
production  of  the  little  farmers  who  do 
not  add  to  the  surplus,  according  to  the 
tables  before  us. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
problem  of  the  15-acre  wheat  farmer,  so 
far  as  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
is  concerned,  has  not  been  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  increased  the  sur- 
plus. It  probably  has  somewhat.  The 
problem  has  been  a  shift  in  acreage  as  a 
result  of  the  establishment  of  the  min- 
imum of  15  acres  that  was  exempt, 
which  has  meant  that  wheat  has  been 
grown  on  farms  on  which  it  othei-wise 
w  ould  not  have  been  grown. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
indicated  a  situation  that  could  occur  on 
Indian  lands  where  a  15-acre  tract  of 
wheat  might  be  exempt.  The  result  has 
been  that  there  has  been  a  shift  In  the 
basic  allotment.  My  own  State  has  lost 
something  like  100,000  acres  of  its  own 
allotment,  and  we  have  been  told  by  stat- 
isticians that  that  100,000-acre  allot- 
ment has  shifted  to  farms  which  could 
get  in  under  the  15-acre  umbrella. 
That  is  the  problem  we  have. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  find  we  have  In  the  law 
at  the  present  time  the  following  pro- 
vision; 

Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  State 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 
whi'h  wheat  has  not  been  planted  during 
any  of  the  3  miU-ketlng  years  Immediately 
prrrrding  the  marketing  year  In  which  the 
allotment  is  made. 

I  believe  that  clarifies  to  some  extent 
what  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
speaking  about  at  the  present  time. 
The  man  who  has  not  produced  wheat  in 
the  past  may  obtain  an  allotment  out  of 
the  3-percent  reserve,  but  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  permit  him  to  plant 
up  to  12  acres  without  any  allotment. 
I  can  see  that  the  Senator's  amendment 
might  open  the  bars  entirely  and  might 
not  be  helpful  to  the  wheat  situation. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  As  the  Senator  well 
knows,  in  the  committee  we  discussed 
the  12-acre  provision  and  the  15-acre 
provision  extensively.  The  figures  for 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia 
show  that  we  do  not  have  any  large 
wheat  farms. 

I  speak  for  North  Carolina,  as  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky  and  South 
Carolina  speak  for  the  people  in  their 
States.  If  we  lose  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tion— we  are  willing  to  go  down  to  12 
acres — we  shall  not  have  any  wheat 
farmers  at  all.  Two  or  three  acres  will 
not  do  any  one  much  good.  We  are  will- 
ing to  take  a  cut  from  15  acres  to  12 
acres,  but  we  do  not  think  it  should  be 
dropped  below  that  figure,  because  many 
times  a  man  plants  wheat  one  year  and 
comes  back  on  rotation,  and  we  think 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  come  back  and 
plant  up  to  12  acres,  but  not  to  exceed  12 
acres.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept that  figure. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Etekota.  Does 
the  Senator  think  It  would  be  fair  to 
permit  a  farmer  with  only  4  acres  to 
come  under  the  cotton  program?  One 
of  the  reasons  we  have  a  surplus  of 
wheat  is  that  we  do  not  have  effective 
production  control.  What  we  are  doing 
is  spreading  production  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  think  the  committee 
bill  has  been  very  fair  to  the  15-acre 
producer. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.     JORDAN.    The    Senator     from 
North  Dakota  is  speaking  about  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  farmer  never  planted 
wheat  before  he  came  Into  the  program. 
He  could  come  In  and  plant  up  to  12 
acres? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 
Mr.  JORDAN.    I  am  noliiirgulng  that 
a  farmer  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come 
in  if  he  never  planted  wheat,  but  if  he 
has  a  liistory  of  wheat  planting  on  his 
farm,  I  do  not  think  he  should  be  cut  be- 
low the  12-acre  production  limit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
farmer  of  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  speaking  is  not  cut 
at  all  under  the  committee  bill,  because 
he  can  plant  the  highest  acreage  he  had 
during  the  previous  3-year  period.  He 
does  not  have  to  take  a  cut  at  all.  He 
takes  the  highest  acreage  that  he 
planted  in  the   3   years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Up  to 
12  acres. 

Mr.  COOPER.  On  a  small  farm  there 
must  be  some  flexibility  with  respect  to 
crop  rotations  the  crop  within  the  15- 
acre  limit.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  accept  an  amend- 
ment which  would  provide  that  any 
farmer  who  had  a  history  of  growing 
wheat  would  fall  within  the  scope  of 
the  12-acre  exemption. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
A  hlstoiT  within  what  time? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wonder 
If  the  language  in  the  bill  does  not  al- 
ready provide  for  that.    At  the  bottom 
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of  page  21,  beginning  in  line  23.  there 
appears  this  language: 

Provided,  however,  That  a  farm  marketing 
quota  on  the  1961,  1962,  and  1963  crops  of 
wheat  shall  be  applicable  to- 

( 1 )  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  exceeds  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  twelve  acres 
or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted 
to  wheat  on  the  farm  for  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1958,  1959,  or  1960. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  read  that  to 
mean  that  the  smaller  of  either  12  acres 
or  the  highest  of  any  production  in  the 
previous  3  years. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  part  of 
the  bill  to  which  my  amendment  is 
directed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  So  if  in 
any  one  of  those  3  years  a  farmer  raised 
less  than  12  acres,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  highest  number  of  acres  he  planted  in 
the  preceding  3  years.  That  means  that 
if  he  had  a  wheat  history  during  any  of 
those  3  years,  it  would  be  applicable  to 
the  highest  figure  under  12  acres,  if  he 
was  not  raising  12  acres. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  exactly  the 
part  of  the  bill  to  which  my  amendment 
is  directed.  My  amendment  would 
strike  that  language.  My  amendment 
is  designed  to  provide  that  farmers  now 
eligible  for  the  15-acre  exemption  shall 
take  a  20-percent  cut,  like  everyone  else. 
However,  the  farmer  who  does  not  sow 
more  than  12  acres  shall  still  be  per- 
mitted to  sow  up  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  JORDAN.  If  he  has  had  a  history 
prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  If  he  had  any  history. 
I  do  not  want  to  limit  it  to  1958,  1959, 
and  1960.  If  a  man  has  raised  wheat, 
we  ought  not  to  decide  that  he  can 
never  raise  wheat  again.  That  is  what 
the  provision  in  the  bill  would  mean  to 
every  farm  in  38  States  represented  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  is  not 
suggesting,  is  he,  that  anyone  who  has 
had  a  histori*  of  12  acres  will  get  it 
again?  '^ 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  he  had  a  history  in 
wheat.  The  bill  not  only  reduces  the 
exemption  by  20  percent,  but  the  sec- 
ond provision  in  the  bill  provides  that 
he  must  have  raised  wheat  in  1958,  1959, 
and  1960,  and  cannot  even  raise  12 
acres  unless  he  has  done  so  in  one  of 
those  years. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator  in- 
tend to  invite  as  many  people  who  may 
want  to  come  in  to  plant  up  to  12  acres, 
regardless  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  invite  any  more  than  have  al- 
ready come  in. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unless  I  misunder- 
stand the  amendment,  it  would  invite 
anyone  to  come  into  the  wheat  business, 
whether  or  not  he  had  a  record,  to  plant, 
and  12  acres  would  be  completely  exempt. 

Mr.  COOPER.  He  is  exempt  now  un- 
der the  15-acre  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  purpose  of  the 
committee  amendment  is  to  apply  the 
20-percent  cut  to  anyone  who  has  plant- 
ed up  to  15  acres,  which  was  the  limit. 
However,  anyone  else,  who  has  planted 
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12  a<  res  or  less,  would  be  allowed  to  plant 
the  ull  acres  if  he  had  planted  them. 
If  h(  had  planted  less  than  12  acres,  it 
wou]  1  allow  him  to  plant  the  most  that 
he  h  id  planted  in  the  past  3  years.  The 
Senator's  amendment  would  permit  any 
numjer  of  people — hundreds  of  thou- 
sand s  of  them — to  come  in  and  plant  new 
acre  ige  without  at  all  coming  under  this 
law. 

M'.  COOPER.  Is  that  not  the  law 
now— up  to  15  acres? 

M-.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  one 
thin  f  that  has  destroyed  the  wheat  pro- 
gran  I  and  that  we  have  tried  to  get  rid  of. 
I  h0  3e  the  Senator  does  not  open  it  up 
any  further. 

M'.  COOPER.  That  argument  was 
mad;  in  committee,  and  I  have  heard  it 
mad  ;  again  and  again.  Nevertheless,  no 
one  las  come  forward  with  evidence  to 
provs  it.  I  refer  to  the  tables  in  the 
report  and  in  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  hearings,  which  show  that  the 
wheat  produced  on  the  15-acre  exempted 
trac  s  is  primarily  of  two  types:  it  is  the 
Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  and  the  Soft 
Whi  e  Winter  wheat.  The  amount  of 
that  kind  of  wheat  held  by  the  Commod- 
ity "redit  Corporation  is  about  one- 
tent  1  of  1  percent  of  the  surplus. 

Tie  remaining  kinds  of  wheat  pro- 
duced on  the  15-acre  exempted  tract,s, 
according  to  these  tables,  amounts  to 
abott  30  million  bushels.  Therefore,  it 
cam  ot  be  argued  that  the  36  million 
bushels  are  a  factor  in  the  piling  up  of 
the  Dillion-bushel  CCC  stock.  That  is 
the   -ecord. 

If  anyone  can  produce  records  showing 
the  opposite  to  what  has  been  put  in  the 
Rec<ird.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so. 

M:  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Semtor  yield? 

M-.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

M-.  ALLOTT.  In  1958  approximate- 
ly 310,000  farmers  planted  less  than  11 
acre;  of  wheat.  Under  the  amendment 
every  one  of  those  could  increase  his 
acreige  to  12  acres.  I  should  like  to 
call  the  Senators  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  introduced  in  the  Record  yester- 
day ifternoon  a  table,  which  is  found  at 
page  12110.  It  shows  that  on  the  15-acre 
trac  s  of  land  planted  to  excess  9.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  bushelage  of  the  United 
States  was  produced.  That  was  pro- 
duce 1  on  those  tracts  which  had  been 
plan,ed  to  excess.  The  Senator  .^^hould 
also  remember  that  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  we  have  a  great  deal  of  land  on 
whic  1  we  cannot  get  an  allotment  to  grow 
whei  t.  We  have  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  such  acres  in  Colorado  on  which  we 
canrot  get  an  allotment. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Moss 
in  tie  chair >.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  that  additional  time 
may  be  yielded  on  this  amendment 

Ml .  MANSFIELD.  I  must  object. 
Howi'ver.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  another 
mint  te  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Ml .  COOPER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  1  clear  discussion  of  this  point  in 
comiiittce.  I  am  sure  of  that.  There 
are  ether  factors  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sider ?d.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Sena  tor  from  South  Carolina  would  take 
the  a  mendment  to  conference.    It  would 


provide  time  in  which  to  obtain  the  facts, 
if  tiiose  presented  here  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, to  develop  this  point. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  bill  would  not  go  to  conference  if 
the  Hou.se  accepted  it.  There  would  be 
no  conference  then.  This  is  a  Senate 
bill.  Therefore,  I  cannot  say  that  it 
would  CO  to  conference  at  all.  The 
IIou.se  is  likely  to  accept  the  bill.  I  do 
not  bf'lifve  we  should  accept  the  amend- 
ment if  it  is  going  to  create  a  greater 
surjilus  than  we  have  at  the  present 
lime. 

Pevfral  Sen.ators.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  prin'ed  m 
the  body  of  the  Record,  immediately 
prior  to  the  vote  on  amendment  No.  6- 
8  60  — F,  offered  by  myself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michi!;an  [Mr.  Harti,  a  stato- 
meiit  by  ih.o  di.staiguislicd  Senal-or  fiom 
MicJu!,'an. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.->  there 
o>jjt'ct'.ou  to  the  request  of  tlie  Senator 
frum  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  llic  statement  will  be  printed  in  the 
Recukd  a.s  requested. 

The  statement  ordered  to  be  p:;:.lfd 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Statement   by   Senator  Ha«t 

Wheat  is  important  to  Mlchljfon  farmprs. 

Tlie  Soft  White  wheat  grown  principally  In 
MiCUigiin  Is  not  the  wheat  which  is  causing 
the  f-iirp:!;-;  pr')b:cn-..s  Af,  the  e'.  iclcnce 
showfd  m  lr*nate  AgricuUure  Conin-.lttee 
hearin'.'s.  it  is  in  hl^h  demnnd.  and  It  is 
of  greai  unjvtrtanoe  U)  our  lmport;tnt  milllr.t; 
lnch:.stry  thai  their  supply  of  this  type  whe.il 
111  T!.e  ea.stern  States  be  protected 

In  the  con.';ideraUon  by  the  .Senate  Agri- 
culture Ci>nimitiee  of  thi.s  bill,  I  leii  a  JO 
perce:.!.  reduction  applied  to  our  e;i>tern 
crowcrs  able  to  prow  under  the  15-ucre  ex- 
eniptiun  Woiild  be  nvre  than  an  e'iuit.ible 
cut  Uy  taJce.  con.siderlnt;  the  smaJl  Impart 
on  the  national  surplus  wheat  problem 
which  wheat  grown  in  tiie.se  are:>£  actually 
makes  I  believe,  however,  the  committee 
went  t./.)  f.'.r  m  the  pruvi.sion  contained  in 
section  lO'Jd  which  would  reduce  the  acreage 
tha*.  could  be  planted  from  15  to  12  acres 
under  'he  exemption,  or  the  greatest  number 
of  acres  planted  In  any  of  ttie  Uist  3  years, 
whlc!ie\er  would  be  the  smaller  a\erage. 

This  IS  clearly  an  unf.-ilr  and  inequitable 
move,  and  in  my  opinion  is  designed  to  pe- 
nalize farmers  in  our  eastern  wheat  produc- 
ing S'ates  for  a  situation  that  they  clearly 
d:d  not  bring  Into  being — namely,  the  vast 
Eu.-plus  supi)lles  of  Hard  Red  wheat. 

I*  !.-,  f(;r  thi.s  rea.s<)n  that  Senator  Coopfr 
and  I  l.a\e  Joined  in  an  amendment  pro- 
posini;  a  straight  20-percent  cut  in  the  15- 
acre  exemp'ion — Just  as  the  20-percent  cut 
:.s  beir.g  applied  to  other  wheat  producers. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  assuming  more  tlian 
o'lr  .share  (f  the  burden,  but  I  believe  that 
f.armers  of  Michitran  would  be  willlna;  to  go 
this  far  until  a  sound  long-term  answer  is 
found. 

The  wheat  bill  before  us  h.-vs  two  addi- 
tional provisions  which  are  important  to  the 
wheat  farmers  of  Michigan 

The  30-acre  limitation  exemption  on  grow- 
ing wheat  for  use  on  the  farm  for  feed  or 
seed  is  removed  from  the  present  law.  The 
new  bill  permit.s  a  farmer  to  grow  unlimited 
acreage  of  such  wheat  for  u.se  on  his  own 
farm. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  given  discretionary  authority  to  Increase 
acreage  on  any  kind  of  wheat  tliat  was  found 
to  be  in  short  supply  by  the  provisions  of 
section  102d.  This  provision  could  be  help- 
ful. If  serious  .shortage  of  Soft  White  wlieat 
de\eloi>s  from  the  restrictions  rJTected  by  a 
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reduction  in  the  15-acre  exemption.  I  be- 
lieve thlB  new  authority  In  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wlU  be  an  im- 
portant protection  to  both  the  eaatern  wheat 
producers  and  eastern  milling  Industry. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  typical  In  many 
ways  of  the  growth  of  wheat  production  In 
our  Great  Lakes  and  Eastern  States. 

In  1958  there  were  approximately  118.000 
wheat  producers  In  Michigan.  About  100.000 
of  these  had  allotments  of  16  acres  or  less 
and  would  be  aflected  by  Uie  bill  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture show  that  In  1959,  cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  wheat  by  Michigan  farm- 
ers represented  some  59  million  of  dollars,  or 
about  84  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  of 
Michigan  liu-mers 

By  way  of  comparison,  cash  receipts  to  our 
farmers  from  all  fruit  and  nuts  represented 
8,5  percent  of  total  ca.sh  receipts  Cherries 
brought  2.8  percent,  dry  beans  4  7  j^ercent 
and  sugar  beets  abt)ut  1 .8  percent 

To  underestimate  the  Impact  of  reducing 
the  acreage  that  Michigan  farmers,  or  farm- 
ers In  our  Eastern  States  can  plant  In  wheat 
under  the  15-acre  exemption  provisions  now 
in  the  law.  would  be  to  Ignore  the  plain 
facts  of  the  Importance  of  wheat  In  our 
Michigan  farm  economy.  Reliable  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  lost  wheat  acreage  under 
the  proposed  change  In  the  15-acre  exemp- 
tUm  provision  of  the  bill  before  us.  would 
mean  loss  of  farm  Income  of  upward  to  82 
million  next  year  In  Michigan.  This  as- 
sumes that  the  lost  acres  were  planted  in  the 
next  alternative  best  crop 

Wheat  producers  In  every  region  and  Slate 
must  share  In  seeking  a  responsible  solution 
to  the  wheat  problem  that  now  faces  our 
Nation.  No  one  area  can  shy  from  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

However,  we  should  tirst  Uke  a  look  to 
see  what  kinds  of  wheat  are  actually  in  sur- 
plus: we  should  find  out  where  the  wheat 
is  coming  from  that  Is  filling  our  storage 
bins  to  overflowing.  It  Is  not,  as  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee clearly  points  out.  the  Soft  White 
wheat  grown  principally  In  New  York  and 
Michigan.  In  the  eastern  portion  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  In  Washington  and  Oregon  In  the 
West  Soft  White  wheat  Is.  In  fact,  In  In- 
creasing demand  by  millers,  and  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  records  Indicate 
that  as  of  January  1.  1960.  CCC  owned  some 
54  million  bushels  of  Soft  White  wheat — 
practically  all  of  which  was  In  the  western 
areas,  and  almost  none  In  storage  In  the  East 
This  by  way  of  comparison  with  some  850 
million  bushels  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  in 
storage. 

For  this  reason,  and  as  a  matter  of  equity, 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  adopt  my  amend- 
ment, and  the  other  provisions  in  the  bill 
designed  to  glva  protection  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers and  the  milling  interests  in  the  east- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States. 

Passage  of  the  pending  bill  with  these 
changes,  would  mean.  I  believe,  a  start  on 
the  long  road  of  reducing  the  Governr-ent- 
owned  supplies  of  wheat,  while  protecting 
both  the  Income  of  our  wheat  farmers  and 
reducing  the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payers of  these  great  storage  cocts. 

Hopefully,  the  President  would  not  follow 
the  unwise  course  this  year  that  he  pursued 
last  year  when  he  vetoed  a  bill  similar  to 
that  we  are  now  discussing  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky.    [Putting  the  question.! 

The  amendment  Is  rejected. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

GENEVA  RADIO  REGULATIONS, 
1959— REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban 
of  secrecy  on  executive  I,  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  with  regard  to  the  Geneva 
Radio  Regulations,  1959.  with  appendixes 
and  an  additional  protocol,  signed  at 
Geneva  on  December  21,  1959,  by  dele- 
t-'ates  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  delefiates  of  other  countries  repre- 
•sented  at  the  Administrative  Radio  Con- 
ference, and  that  the  regulations,  to- 
'^ ether  v.ith  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relation.-^  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  tfie  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  tran.smit  herewith  the  texts  in  English, 
as  certified  by  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  International  Telecommunication 
Union,  of  the  Radio  Regulations  (Geneva, 
I9.i9  • ,  with  appendixes  and  an  additional 
protocol,  signed  at  Geneva  on  December 
21.  1959.  by  delcRates  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  delegates  of  other  coun- 
tries represented  at  the  Administrative 
Radio  Conference,  Geneva.  1959. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  addressed  to  me  in  re- 
gaid  to  the  above-mentioned  instru- 
ments. It  will  be  noted  that  reference 
is  made  in  that  report  to  additional  radio 
regulations  and  to  resolutions  and  rec- 
ommendations which  do  not  require  ac- 
tion with  a  view  to  ratification  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 
Thi;  White  House,  June  9.  1960. 

'  Ei^closures:  1.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  2.  Volume  containing 
certified  English  texts  of  <&)  Radio  Regu- 
lations, with  appendixes,  (b)  additional 
protocol  thereto,  'c>  additional  radio 
regulations,  and  'd'  resolutions  and 
recommendations  ' 


the  convention  and  protocol,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and   that   the   President's   message   be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  (1)  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Convention, 
with  annexes,  and  (2)  the  final  protocol 
to  the  convention,  which  were  signed  at 
Geneva  on  December  21,  1959,  by  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  delegates  of  other  countries  repre- 
sented at  the  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
of  the  International  Telecommunication 
Union,  Geneva,  1959. 

Although  the  above-mentioned  con- 
vention and  final  protocol  were  signed 
in  five  languages ;  namely,  Chinese,  Eng- 
lish, French.  Russian,  and  Spanish,  this 
Government  has  received  up  to  this  time 
from  the  depositary,  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union,  certified  cop- 
ies only  in  English.  Those  certified 
copies   are   transmitted   herewith. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  addressed  to  me 
in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  the  event  that  the  Senate  advises 
and  consents  to  ratification  of  the  con- 
vention and  final  protocol,  it  is  requested 
that  the  Senate  do  so  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  ratification  will  be 
subject  to  the  declarations  which  were 
made  by  the  U.S.  delegates  in  signing 
the  convention  and  which  are  set  forth 
in  item  vm  of  the  final  protocol  and 
also  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  Jun4  9.  1960. 

(Enclosures:  1.  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  2.  Volume  containing 
certified  English  texts  of  (a)  Telecom- 
munication Convention  with  annexes; 
(b)  final  protocol :  (O  additional  proto- 
cols; and  fd)  resolutions,  recommenda- 
tions, and  opinion. ' 


INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 
TION CONVENTION  AND  PROTO- 
COL—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  remove  the  ban 
of  secrecy  on  Executive  J,  86th  Congress, 
2d  session,  the  International  Telecom- 
munication Convention,  with  annexes, 
and  the  final  protocol  to  the  convention, 
signed  at  Geneva  on  December  21,  1959, 
by  delegates  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  countries,  and  that 
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WHEAT  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2759)  to  strengthen  the 
wheat  marketing  quota  and  price  supjwrt 
program. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther sunendments  to  the  bill  are  in  order, 
are  they  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They  are 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the 
desk.  It  is  not  printed,  because  it  was 
submitted  only  today.  I  ask  that  it  be 
read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  23, 
beginning  with  line  11,  it  is  prc^)Osed  to 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  page,  and 
to  strike  out  all  of  page  24  and  through 
line  4,  page  25. 
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Blr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  leave  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  in  effect 
and  avoid  the  possibility  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  be  forced  to 
begin  to  allocate  wheat  acreage  on  the 
basis  of  kinds  of  wheat. 

I  may  say  very  f  ranXly  that  at  the  time 
the  committee  was  discussing  the  bill  as 
it  finally  was  reported — and  there  was 
much  discussion,  much  give  and  take, 
and  much  variation  of  opinion — I  myself 
wondered  about  the  effect  of  this  change 
in  the  bill;  that  is,  the  change  from  the 
basic  law  which  is  now  on  the  books. 

Section  103 'b>  of  S.  2759  permits  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  wheat.  I  recognize,  as  I 
know  other  members  of  the  committee 
do,  tliat  authority  may  be  needed  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  of  Durum  wheat, 
which  is  a  si>ecial  kind  of  wheat  grown 
in  a  limited  area.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  the  distingxiished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young  1  and  other 
Senators  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested. 

The  Durum  wheat  program  now  in  the 
law  was  included  temporarily  because,  as 
I  was  told,  stem  rust  had  made  Durum  a 
high  risk  crop.  I  understand  that  this 
disease  problem  is  no  longer  serious.  I 
am  not  an  authority  on  that  subject,  but 
that  is  the  information  I  have  obtained. 

This  section  of  the  bill  should  be  de- 
leted, in  my  judgment:  and  if  an  emer- 
gency arises  with  respect  to  Durum 
wheat,  it  can  be  considered  in  a  separate 
measure,  as  has  been  done  heretofore  on 
a  number  of  occasions. 

Many  of  the  classes  of  wheat  are  in- 
terchangeable to  a  degree.  For  example, 
the  supply  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is 
short  in  ooinparison  with  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat,  at  least,  in  part  because, 
first,  some  land  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  is  being 
used  for  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat;  and 
second,  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
export  programs  have  been  operated. 
That  point  was  brought  out  a  while  ago 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  If 
Soft  wheat  mills  want  a  larger  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  of  wheat,  they  can  get 
it  by  offering  an  increased  price  in  the 
marketplace.  Thus,  I  feel  that  any  of 
the  production-reducing  features  will  be 
nullified  by  increasing  the  acreage  allot- 
ments of  certain  kinds  of  wheat. 

I  believe  a  tremendous  mistake  would 
be  made  if  this  section  were  left  in  the 
bill.  I  am  certain  thai  it  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  every  Senator  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  oversupply  of  wheat.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  the  Senate  will 
think  very  carefully  viith  me  concerning 
some  of  the  real  pitfalls  in  leaving  this 
provision  in  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  subject  to  undue  pres- 
sures from  groups  of  producers  and  proc- 
essors, such  as  millers,  who  have,  or 
think  they  have,  justification  for  more 
liberal  allotments  of  the  kinds  of  wheat 
in  which  they  have  a  primary  interest. 

Any  increase  in  allotments,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  would  increase  the 
total  supply  of  wheat  at  a  time  when  a 
Imrdensome  surplus  of  wheat  exists. 
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wtuld  be  virtually  impossible  to  de- 

the  actual  requirements  for  any 

wheat  because  of  the  substitut- 

of  the  different  classes.    A  good 

of  this  would  be  the  use  of  Soft 

wheat  instead  of  Soft  Red  Winter 

in   the   production   of   flour   for 

leavened  products,   such   as 

crackers,  cakes,   and  the   like. 

Hard    Red    Winter    and    Spring 

often  have  been  substituted  for 

wheat  in  semolina  mixes,  used  in 

manufacture  of  pasta  products,  such 

spaghetti,  and  such  prod- 

rhe  manufacturers  of  pasta  prod- 

nave   shown   repeatedly   in   recent 

their   willingness   and   ability   to 

these  other  hard  wheats  in  the 

mix.  without  an  apparent  de- 

the  output  of  pasta  products  or 

decline  in  the  public  ac- 

of  these  products.     The  sem- 

ind  macaroni  industries  immedi- 

,um  away  from  Durum  to  other 

substitutes  in  their  blends  when 

for  Durum  wheat  advance  beyond 

levels,  according  to  information 

received. 

of  wheat  which  are  in  short 
in  one  year  may  be  in  long  sup- 
the  following  year,  primarily  as 
result  of  weather  conditions,  not  as 
of    Government    programs. 
programs  designed  to  in- 
the  supply  of  any  class  of  wheat 
si^cceeding  year  might  result  in  ex- 
supplies  of  that  class, 
incentives  tend  to  correct  out- 
situations  whenever  a  certain 
wheat  may  be  temporarily  in 
supply.     Farmers  are  sensitive  to 
ijises  and  generally  respond  by  in- 
production.  F\irthermore,  there 
where  producers  grow  more 
dne  class  of  wheat  and  shifts  be- 
classes  are  possible.    For  example, 
and  Missouri  once  were  primarily 
of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  but 
the  last  two  decades  there  has 
substantial  shift  from  Soft  Red 
wheat  to  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
These  Hard  wheat  varieties, 
in  the  traditional  Soft  wheat 
usually    develop    characteristics 
make  them  unacceptable  for  use 
when  blended  with  other  better 
wheats,  either  Hard,  or  Soft, 
judgment,  a  program  of  this 
wlould  be  difficult  and  costly  to  ad- 
r,    particularly   in   areas    where 
more  classes  of  wheat  are  grown, 
require  additional  insp>ections 
and  recordkeeping.     Also,  un- 
,  it  would  result  in  controversy 
difecontent  among  both  the  farmers 
Qovernment    representatives,    be- 
the  diflBculty  in  identifying  the 
classes  of  wheat  before  the  crop 
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believe  we  are  making  a 

by  leaving  this  provision  in  the 

know  that,  possibly  by  reason  of 

that  the  provision  is  in  the  bill. 

who  will  pass  on  it  will  have 

hesitancy  in  changing  the  bill  to 

Nevertheless,  I  feel  it  is  im- 

that  these  various  possibilities 

>ill  be  pointed  out. 

afraid  that  we  shall  find,  in  the 

wheat  areas,  with  respect  to  cer- 

of  wheat,  that  if  this  provision 


ty  )es 


is  left  in  the  bill,  not  only  will  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  face  a  problem, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  shift  some  of 
the  areas  of  acreage  of  the  Soft  varieties 
of  wheat  and  other  varieties,  to  the  de- 
triment of  wheat  now  being  produced  in 
the  Central  West,  which  is  the  Hard 
variety  of  wheat. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  SCHOEPPEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  heartily  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas. 
I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  find  It  possible  to  accept  it.  I  believe 
it  is  a  sieat  step  forward  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wheat  laws  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  I  appreciate  the 
.sentiment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     I  yield. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  have  great  respect 
and  friendship  for  the  distinpui.^lied 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr 
SCHOEPPEL  1,  but  I  earnestly  hope  his 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted.  The 
effect  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  whicli 
was  accepted  in  the  committee,  is  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  acreage  allot- 
ment.s,  and  the  exemptions  from  quotas, 
for  any  kind  of  wheat  when  there  is  an 
inadequate  supply  and  this  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  demand  for  a  particular  kind 
of  wheat. 

I  wi.sh  to  point  out  to  my  friends  from 
the  South,  and  especially  to  Senators 
from  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
as  well  as  from  Arkansas  and  Mi.ssouri. 
that  at  the  hearings  it  was  testified  that 
at  the  present  time  the  production  of 
both  Soft  Red  and  Soft  White  Winter 
wheat  is  just  sufficient  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  demand  can  be  met  with  a 
20-percent  reduction  in  the  present  15- 
acre  exemption. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  this  amendment 
were  agreed  to,  there  would  be  no  way  in 
the  world  to  take  care  of  an  increasin« 
market  demand  for  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat,  unless  the  Congress  were  to  enact 
additional  legislation. 

I  have  ?reat  respect  for  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas;  but  I  earnestly 
hope  the  an^cndment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  Putting  the  question.  1 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  which  I  have  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  sulMnitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  Beginning  on  page 
26,  in  line  6,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
all  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  which  con- 
stitutes title  n. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  on 

this  question.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized 

for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  strike 
out  language  which  would  establish  a 
permanent  Advisory  Conmilttee  on  the 
Production,  Marketing,  and  Utilization 
of  Wheat. 

The  committee  would  be  composed  of 
nine  members — five  members  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  the  five  major  tsrpes 
of  wheat,  two  members  representing  the 
interests  of  the  wheat-marketing  indus- 
try, and  two  members  representing  the 
interests  of  the  wheat  utilization  and 
processing  Industry. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  committee 
to  make  a  continuing  study  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  programs  relating  to  the 
production,  marketing,  and  utilization  of 
wheat,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  not  less  fre- 
quently than  once  each  year. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  2759  ex- 
presses hope  that  the  proposed  advisory 
committee  would  be  helpful  in  resolving 
the  differences  that  exist  between  farm 
organizations  with  respect  to  the  best 
method  of  solving  wheat  problems.  This 
is  a  false  hope.  The  differences  that 
divide  the  farm  organizations  are  funda- 
mental matters  of  philosophy.  The  pro- 
posed committee  would  be  a  fifth  wheel. 
It  would  Intensify,  rather  than  resolve, 
diflerences  with  re.'^pect  to  wheat  prob- 
lems. 

Most  of  those  who  are  prominent 
enough  to  be  nominated  for  membership 
on  such  a  committee  have  already  made 
up  their  minds.  Consequently,  it  would 
be  possible  to  forecast  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  the  committees  reconmien- 
dations,  the  moment  it  was  named. 
Groups  that  feared  the  rejection  of  their 
views  would  try  to  discredit  the  commit- 
tee before  it  could  make  any  recommen- 
dations. Furthei-more,  they  probably 
would  succeed. 

A  permanent  committee  of  this  type 
could  prove  highly  embarrassing  to  any 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  No  new  Secre- 
tary should  be  burdened  with  an  ad- 
visory committee  of  this  type,  appointed 
by  his  predecessor. 

The  proposed  makeup  of  the  commit- 
tee ignores  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  classes  of  wheat.  Producers 
of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  accounted 
for  over  50  percent  of  the  total  1959 
wheat  production,  but  would  have  only 
one  representative  on  the  committee. 
Producers  of  four  other  types  of  wheat, 
which  together  accounted  for  less  than 
50  percent  of  1959  production,  would 
have  four  representatives.  Tiie  farmers 
who  produced  21  million  bushels  of 
Durum  wheat  in  1959  would  have  the 
same  representation  as  the  farmers  who 
produced  618  million  bushels  of  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  no  representation 
for  numerous  other  groups  whose  inter- 
ests inevitably  are  affected  by  what  we 
do  with  respect  to  wheat.  For  example, 
some  proposals  to  solve  the  wheat  sur- 
plus problem  Involve  the  use  of  wheat 
as  livestock  feed.    This  is  a  matter  of 


vital  concern  to  the  producers  of  feed 
grains,  Uvestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. The  views  of  these  groups  must 
be  considered  before  changes  are  made. 
Conmiodity  differences  are  not  Irrecon- 
cilable, but  they  are  not  going  to  be  rec- 
onciled by  setting  up  advisory  commit- 
tees on  a  commodity-by-commodlty 
basis. 

The  proposal  to  set  up  a  committee  of 
this  type  is  an  effort  to  "pass  the  buck" 
for  some  difficult  policy  decisions  that 
we  have  been  avoiding.  But  the  "buck" 
cannot  be  "passed."  So  long  as  we  have 
a  Government  program  on  wheat,  the 
basic  questions  of  policy  will  have  to  be 
decided  in  the  Congress,  which  is  the 
only  place  where  all  of  the  interested 
groups  are  represented.  The  only  result 
of  establishing  a  wheat  advisory  com- 
mittee would  be  to  add  a  new  voice  to  the 
controversy. 

Since  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  complicate,  rather  than  re- 
solve, the  controversy  over  wheat  policy, 

I  hope  the  amendment  striking  out  title 

II  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  available 
to  those  who  oppose  the  amendment 
vleld  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  AjtoersonI, 
\^ith  whom  I  have  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  not  press  for 
the  deletion  of  title  II  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  those 
who  sincerely  believe  in  a  two-price  pro- 
pram  for  wheat — such  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  others,  including  my- 
self—believed It  desirable  to  have  a  con- 
tinuing group,  such  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  this  kind,  to  study  the 
advisability  of  making  a  new  approach 
to  the  wheat  problem. 

Judging  by  the  votes  which  have  been 
taken  this  afternoon,  it  seems  that  the 
Senate  is  not  very  clear  as  to  where  it 
wishes  to  stand.  On  most  of  the  votes 
which  have  been  taken  today,  the  divi- 
sion has  been  approximately  50-50. 

I  believe  that  such  a  committee  would 
help  the  various  products  and  the  vari- 
ous producers,  and  could  render  good 
service  by  making  such  a  continuing 
study  and  by  advising  the  various  con- 
gressional committees  and  by  trying  to 
bring  together  the  best  ideas,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  find  a  new  and  effective  solu- 
tion. 

Those  who  lost  their  fight  for  the  two- 
price  system  for  wheat  or  the  so-called 
wheat  certificate  plan  believe  that  at 
least  in  the  proposed  advisory  committee 
they  would  have  a  group  with  which 
they  could  discuss  these  matters  and 
their  application  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  believe  that  from  the  work  of  such 
a  group,  very  worthwhile  results  could 
eventuate. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  proposed  advis- 
ory committee  could  do  any  harm.  It 
might  produce  a  lot  of  good. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  urge  that 
title  n  of  the  bill  be  retained. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  the  time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.     [Putting  the  question.  1 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment. 
Idaitifled  as  "6-&-60— A."  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated.  The  amendment  is  offered 
by  me,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

MORSCl.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17, 
in  line  5,  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  Insert  the  following: 

The  share  of  any  producer  In  certificates 
issued  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  year  and  with  respect  to  all  farms 
In  which  he  has  an  Interest,  based  on  the 
face  value  of  the  certificates,  shall  not  ex- 
ceei1  the  greater  of  (1)  •10.000.  or  (2)  such 
producer's  share  of  paymenU  made  under 
this  Bubaectlon  for  acreage  required  to  be 
designated  either  In  1961  or  In  such  year 
as  a  condition  of  price  support. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  can  explain  the  amendment 
briefly. 

The  bm  now  contains  a  provision 
which  will  result  in  giving  the  farmer 
a  payment  in  kind  for  his  20 -percent 
reduction  in  production.  In  addition  a 
farmer  could  retire  from  20  percent  to 
100  percent  of  his  allotment  and  receive 
payment  in  kind.  This  amendment 
would  place  a  limit  of  $10,000,  If  he  re- 
tired more  than  20  percent  of  his  allot- 
ment, on  the  amount  which  any  one 
farmer  could  be  paid  xmder  this  pay- 
ment-in-kind provision,  but  the  manda- 
tory retirement  of  20  percent  of  his  al- 
lotment would  not  be  affected  by  the 
limitation. 

Let  me  state  that  I  am  not  particularly 
wedded  to  any  specific  amount,  but  I 
think  provision  should  be  made  for  s<mie 
limitation.  Therefore,  I  have  proposed 
the  $10,000  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  amendment  is  a  very  good  one. 
and  I  desire  to  be  associated  with  its 
sponsorship.  I  believe  such  a  limita- 
tion, or  a  similar  one,  should  be  applied 
throughout  aU  of  our  price -support 
legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.   I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  the  proposed  limitation  would 
not  In  anv  way  relieve  the  producers 
from  the  obligation  to  reduce  their  pro- 
duction 20  percent? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
amendment  would  not  relieve  them  from 
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that  obligation.  But,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  amendment,  it  would  be 
mandatory  that  no  farmer  could  receive 
payment  on  acreage  retired  by  him  vol- 
untarily, in  excess  of  20  percent  of  his 
allotment,  if  such  payment  brought  his 
total  payment  above  $10,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  other  words,  even 
though  the  20-percent  reduction  might 
entitle  a  farmer,  under  the  formula,  to 
receive  $12,000,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  amendment  he  could  receive  that 
amount,  but  he  could  not  receive  any 
more  by  retiring  more  acreage;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  is  a  satis- 
factory provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  this 
amendment  was  discussed  at  all  in  the 
committee. 

However,  most  of  the  committee 
members  agree  that  the  amendment 
would  not  hurt  the  bill,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  probably  would  be  helpful. 
For  that  reason,  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
amendment.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
BJnendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota.  [Putting  the  question.]  The 
"ayes"  have  it,  and  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment,  identified  as  "6-&- 
60 — E."  which  I  offer  for  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  himself  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  25,  between  lines  8  and 
19,  to  insert  the  following : 

(d)  Section  336  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Sec.  336.  Between  the  date  of  issuance  of 
any  proclamation  of  any  national  marketing 
quota  for  wheat  and  July  25  of  the  year  in 
which  the  proclamation  is  made  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  a  referendum  by  secret 
ballot  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor 
or  oppose  such  quota.  Farmers  eligible  to 
vote  in  such  referendum  shall  be  farmers 
who  were  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  normally  harvested  in  the 
calendar  year  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum  is 
held  on  a  farm  in  the  commercial  wheat - 
producing  area  for  such  crop  and  on  which 
more  than  twelve  acres  was  planted  to 
wheat  of  such  crop  if  such  crop  was  the 
1961,  1962.  or  1963  crop,  or  on  which  more 
than  fifteen  acres  was  planted  to  wheat  of 
such  crop  if  such  crop  was  any  crop  other 
than  the  1961.  1962.  or  1963  crop.  Any 
acreage  considered  as  being  devoted  to  wheat 
in  establishing  future  allotments  under  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  shall  be  considered 


whrfat-producing  acreage  for  the  purpose 

de^rmining   eligibility   to    vote.     If    the 

determines  that  more   than   one- 

)f    the    farmers    voting    In    the    ref- 

erendi;  m  oppose  such  quota  he  shall  prior  to 

eff  >ctive  date  of  such  quota  by  proclama- 

iispend  the  operation  of  the  national 

markeing  quotas  with  respect  to  wheat." 
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amendment  places  the  determination 
billty  to  vote  in  the  wheat-marketing 
referendum   on    a   retrospective    basis 
than  a  prospective  basis.     At  present 
who  are  eligible  to  vote  are  those 
1  be  subject  to  the  quota.     No  one  In 
erld  can  tell  who  will  be  subject  to  the 
In    any    reasonable    manner.     By    Its 
the    quota    is    actually    applicable    to 
e,  even  though  he  has  never  planted 
but  obviously  this  is  not  the  inten- 
the  law.     The  E>epartment  has  there- 
that  all  producers  with  allotments 
of    15   acres,  who   are   not   exempt 
uotas  for  other  reasons,  are  automatl- 
Itglble   to  vote.     If  a  person  with    an 
nt  of  less  than  15  acres,  or  in  fact  a 
who  may  never  have  produced  wheat 
any    other    crop,    comes    in    and 
that  he  intends  to  produce  more  than 
of  wheat,  he  may  vote;  but  his  vote 
and    kept    separate    and    the 
committee  must  subsequently  deter- 
hether  or  not  his  vote  is  to  be  counted 
]  iresents  an  Imponderable  problem  for 
nty     committee.     The     amendment 
eliminate   all   of   these  dlfBculties   by 
ng  that  eligibility  shall  be  determined 
extent  of  the  farmers  production  nf 
in   the    calendar    year    preceding   the 
m.     Eligibility  would   be  restricted 
ucers   who    produced    more    than    12 
f  wheat  if  12  acres  was  the  maximum 
ion  for   the   year  of   production,  and 
lucers    who    produced    more    than    15 
wheat  if  15  acres  was  the  maximum 
ion  for  the  year  of  production.     The 
ment  makes  it  clear  that  acreage  con- 
as   being   devoted   to  wheat  for   the 
of   future  acreage  allotments   shall 
idered   as  devoted  to   wheat  for  the 
of  the  referendum. 


ch<  llenged 


Mr.   MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  ;he  remainder  of  my  time. 
Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  re- 
time  on  the   amendment   has 
yielded  back.     The  question  is  on 
ng  to  the  amendment  offered  by 


the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Young). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  a  few  moments  ago  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  discussing 
an  amendment.  Since  then  he  has  dis- 
cussed it  with  several  Senators.  He  has 
an  .amendment  which  he  now  wishes  to 
offei-.  I  think  the  Senate  may  be  able  to 
af^ree  to  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clfrk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
pai:ce  22.  line  3.  after  the  word  "years", 
to  insert  the  figures  "1956.  1957". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  another  part  of  the  bill 
a  5-year  period  is  covered.  This  amend- 
ment i.s  m  keeping  with  that  provision. 
If  there  is  no  opposition  to  it.  I  shall  be 
':4lad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky ? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
der.stand  that  the  amendment  would  ex- 
tend to  5  years  the  3 -year  period  now 
available  in  the  bill  under  which  any 
grower  producing  on  12  acres  or  less 
could  continue  to  produce  the  highest 
amount  produced  in  any  one  of  those 
years? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes.  the  highest 
amount  produced  in  any  one  of  those  5 
years,  rather  than  in  only  the  3  years 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
had  senous  doubts  about  the  previous 
amendment.  This  amendment  is  an  im- 
provement. It  simply  reflects  the  stand- 
ards which  were  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  In  New  York  we  have  a 
problem  concerning  thofe  who  produce 
wheat  for  feeding  to  chickens  and  cows. 
I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  respect  to  at 
least  tr>Mng  to  alleviate  to  some  extent 
the  problems  of  the  small  producers. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Pre.'Jident.  I  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Piesident.  I  wish  to  call  up  my  amend- 
ment identified  as  "6-8-60 — B,"  which  I 
offer  for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  [Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
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of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
and  that  it  may  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota  for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mundt  is  as  follows : 

TITUE    m — AMINBMINTS    TO    CEEAT    PLAINS 
PaOGRAM 

SBC.  301.  Section  16  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  DomeBtlc  Allotment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3>  of  subsection  (b)  is 
nniended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(3)  Insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland  on 
:ip.y  farm  enters  Into  the  determination  of 
.tf-reage  allotmenU  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  A^icultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  decreiwed  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  ch-  here- 
after entered  Into  under  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  contract  and,  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be  de- 
creased, tor  such  period  after  the  expiration 
of  the  contract  as  Is  equal  to  the  period  of 
the  contract,  by  reason  of  the  maintenance 
of  any  change  In  land  use  from  cultivated 
cropland  to  permanent  vegetation  carried 
out  under  the  contract, " 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  Is  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  production 
of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage  allot- 
ments or  marketing  quotas  In  order  to  carry 
out  any  contract  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
tered Into  under  the  program  or  In  order  to 
maintain,  for  such  period  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  as  Is  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  contract,  any  change  in  land  use  frcHn 
cultivated  cropland  to  pemuinent  vegeta- 
tion carried  out  under  the  contract  shall  be 
consldtfed  acreage  devoted  to  the  conunod- 
Ity  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  aa  amended;" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
bill  now  that  any  farmer  reducing  his 
acreage  will  not  have  his  wheat  history 
reduced.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  provide  that  if  he  participates 
in  the  Great  Plains  program,  abandon- 
ing his  wheat  acreage,  and  remains  out 
of  wheat  production  after  the  end  of  the 
contract  period  for  an  additional  length 
of  time  equal  to  the  contract  period,  he 
will  not  lose  wheat  acreage  history  or 
cropland  history  thereby. 

It  is  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina  I 
do  not  think  any  Senator  is  opposing 
this  amendment,  so  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  t)ack.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  offered  for  him- 
self and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Mundt]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  may  we  have  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill? 


Mr.  DIRK6E2J.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
about  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  shall 
not  ask  for  a  record  vote,  and  I  shall  not 
belabor  It,  but  I  feel   duty   bound  to 

offer  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  stated. 

The  Chhf  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  14,  lines  8  and  9,  and  on  page  16, 
line  12,  to  strike  out  "one-half"  and 
substitute  "one-third". 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
about  this  amendment,  which  provides 
for  payments  in  kind.  The  way  it  works 
IS  as  follows:  If  a  f aimer  has  100  acres 
of  wheat,  he  reduces  his  acreage  by  20 
percent,  which  leaves  him  80  acres,  and 
he  gets  75  percent  price  support  on  the 
80  acres  on  which  he  produces.  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  he  can  be  paid  in  kind  with 
respect  to  the  other  20  acres,  as  I  under- 
stand. As  the  bill  stands  now,  it  would 
be  50  percent.  So  if  he  had  grown  400 
bushels  of  wheat  on  those  20  acres,  50 
percent  would  be  200  bushels,  and  pay- 
ments in  kind  would  be  made  in  that 
amoimt.  He  could  not  get  a  loan  on  this 
payment  in  kind.  He  would  have  to  put 
it  on  the  market.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  sort  of  gratuity  for  that  which  was 
taken  out  of  cultivation.  This  wheat 
payment  in  kind  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  wheat  hoard. 

Other  Senators  had  intended  to  offer 
the  amendment.  It  was  not  offered.  I 
thought  I  should  offer  it  and  let  the  Sen- 
ate work  its  will. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  point  out  that  <me 
of  the  great  difficulties  which  existed 
when  we  had  the  80-20-50  formula  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  when  we 
have  eliminated  the  80  percent  of  parity 
price  supports.  This  was  the  only 
chance  that  the  poor  wheat  farmer  had 
to  get  back  something  of  what  he  lost 
as  a  result  of  the  acreage  cutback. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  which  I  had  printed  and 
V  hich  I  had  intended  to  offer.  I  believe 
a  50-percent  payment  in  kind  is  exces- 
sive, and  that  33  Mj  percent  would  be 
more  realistic.  But  there  comes  a  time 
when  one  has  to  choose  between  values, 
and  it  became  very  apparent  this  after- 
noon that,  if  I  pressed  the  amendment. 
there  was  not  a  chance  in  the  world  of 
eliminating  the  80  percent  price  sup- 
ports for  wheat.  So  I  chose  what  I 
thought  was  of  greater  value,  and  chose 
not  to  offer  the  amendment.  The  bill 
now  provides  for  a  maximum  support  of 
75  percent  for  wheat. 

I  think  I  acted  wisely.  I  realize  there 
may  be  those  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  who  may  feel  otherwise, 
and  yet  there  may  be  those  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government  who  feel  as 
I  do  about  it,  and  realize  that,  if  one 
cannot  get  all  he  wants  to,  he  takes  the 
best  he  can  get.  That  is  what  happened. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  If  the  amendment  were  to  be 
pressed  and  adopted,  personally  I  think 
faith  would  have  been  brcrfcen  with  half 


a  dozen  of  us  who  took  the  position  they 
did  earlier  this  afternoon,  that  we  would 
vote  for  75  percent  supports  with  the 
understanding  that  the  loss  of  20  per- 
cent reduction  in  acres  would  be  paid  for 
in  part  by  the  60  percent  payment  in 
kind. 

I  have  not  entered  into  this  debate 
too  much,  but  when  this  question  came 
up  and  it  appeared  we  might  get  a  bill 
which  seemed  to  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  White  House,  I  took  the  posi- 
tion that  some  others  of  us  took,  that 
perhaps  a  compromise  was  proper,  and 
I  voted  for  the  final  Ellender  amend- 
ment. I  certainly  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  not  press  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  If  he  does,  I  assure  him 
I  shall  speak  at  some  length  to  insure 
its  defeat. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the 
viewpoint  he  expresses.  I  compliment 
the  Senator  also  for  the  statement  he 
made  this  afternoon;  namely  it  was  his 
fervent  hope  that  somehow  we  could 
get  a  wheat  bill  passed.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  have  not  pressed  the 
amendment,  but  I  did  feel  in  duty  boimd 
to  offer  the  amendment,  even  though  it 
might  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AliOTT.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  expressed  pretty 
well  the  sentiments  of  many  of  us.  I 
spoke  upon  this  general  subject  earlier 
this  afternoon,  on  the  first  Ellender 
amendment.  I  finally  voted  in  favor  of 
the  second  amendment,  on  the  assump- 
tiMi  that  we  would  have  a  50  percent 
pwiyxaent  in  kind  provided. 

It  would  be  unthinkable  to  me  to 
change  that  provision.  In  fact,  I  would 
have  to  vote  against  the  bill  completely 
and  I  would  want  to  discuss  the  bill  at 
some  very  great  lengrth.  If  such  an 
amendment  were  adopted  to  the  bill.  It 
is  unthinkable  to  me  that  we  would,  after 
adopting  the  75  percent  of  parity  provi- 
sion, adopt  such  a  provision  as  is  in  this 
proFKxsal. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  these  expressions  of  views 
to  indicate  the  temper  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  while  I  think 
there  may  be  great  merit  in  his  amend- 
ment— I  really  beUeve  the  figure  of  50 
percent  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  high — 
the  point  which  has  been  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  strong 
point.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press 
his  amendment,  even  though  he  may  be 
correct  in  the  position  he  has  taken  as 
to  what  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  minority  leader  Is 
not  going  to  press  the  amendment.  I 
want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  but  another  effort  to  re- 
duce farm  income.  We  have  a  75  per- 
cent of  parity  provision,  with  a  20  per- 
cent acreage  reduction  and  a  50  percent 
payment  in  kind  provision  for  the 
reduced  acres. 

If  the  amendment  were  pressed  and 
\vere  adopted,  it  would  further  reduce 
farm  income.  It  is  an  administration 
proposal.  It  does  not  represent  good 
legislation.  I  Tim  pleased  that  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  spoken  up 
against  the  amendment. 

I  want  the  Record  to  be  quite  clear 
that  there  is  a  trend  in  the  high  coun- 
cils of  this  Grovernment  to  continue  to 
press  for  reductions  in  the  price  protec- 
tion devices  of  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  of- 
fer an  amendment,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
providing  for  85  percent  of  parity  price 
support,  with  a  25-percent  acrease  re- 
duction provision  and  a  55-percent  pay- 
ment in  kind  provision.  This,  I  believe, 
would  sharply  reduce  wheat  production, 
which  is  what  we  need  to  do.  It  would 
provide  an  incentive  for  compliance  with 
the  acreage  decrease,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide for  a  reasonable  degree  of  payment 
in  kind,  so  that  those  who  made  the 
reduction  in  production  could  afford  to 
comply. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  an  additional  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  not  offer  my  amendment.  Ob- 
viously, it  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
pass,  since  we  have  already  adopted  a 
proposal  to  reduce  the  committee  bill 
provision  from  80  percent  of  parity  to  75 
percent  of  parity. 

I  repeat,  a  proposal  which  gives  an 
incentive  for  compliance,  when  we  ask 
for  a  shaip  disciplinary  reduction  in 
acreage,  is  sound  legislation.  When  we 
offer  a  reasonable  payment  in  kind  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  farm  income. 

Yesterday  I  placed  in  the  Record  what 
would  be  the  income  of  a  typical  farm 
under  the  committee  bill,  the  75  percent 
of  parity  provision,  and  the  85  percent 
of  parity  provision,  with  the  25-percent 
acreage  reduction  and  a  55-percent  pay- 
ment in  kind.  I  feel  that  my  proposal  is 
sound.  I  hope  the  other  body,  which 
has  such  a  proposal  before  it,  will  take 
favorable  action  upon  it. 
-  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  minority 
leader  for  not  pressing  the  amendment, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  studied 
the  matter  thoroughly  and  rejected  an 


amendment  to  provide  for  40  percent. 
Naturally,     the     committee      members 
would 
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JOHNSTON   of   South   Carolina. 

too  low.     The  committee  voted 

I^O-percent  provision. 

MUNDT.     The   committee   voted 

iO-percent  provision,   bccau.'f-  we 

thouplft  that  would  be  more  equitable. 

JOHNSTON   of    South    Carolina. 

President,  I  yield  back  the  remainder 

time.  

PRESIDING   OFFICER.     All   re- 

iig   time   has    been   yielded    back. 

( uestion    is    on    agreeing    to    the 

tvmenqment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

:i;n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
arjiendment,  as  amended. 

amendment,    as    amended,    was 

to, 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     If  there 

further   amendments  to   be  pro- 

the  question  i.s  on  the  engro.'^.sment 

ird  reading  of  the  bill. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

third  readintr   and  was   read  the 

time. 

HUMPMREY.     Mr.  President,  has 

been  read  the  third  time? 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
bfeen  read  the  third  time. 

HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President,    I 
like  to  have  .some  time  to  speak 
bill. 

MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  how 
time  does  the  Senator  desire? 
HUMPHREY.     I    should    like    to 
t  least  7  minutes. 

MANSFIELD.     I  yield  10  minutes 
Senator  from  Minne.<^3ta. 
PRESIDING      OFFICER.     Tlie 
from   Minnesota   is   recognized 
minutes. 

HUMPHREY.     Mr.    President.    I 

ote  against  the  bill,  as  amended. 

s  to  meet  the  objective  of  improv- 

im  income.     In  fact,  it  will  reduce 

income.     It  is   no   answer  to   the 

production  and  distribution  prob- 

Rather  than  helping  the  .situation. 

confuse  it. 

Senate    has    failed    the    farmer 

I  could  not  vote  for  a  mcasiup 

will  reduce  the  income  of  farmers 

face  of  the  prolonged  farm  reces- 

vihich  has  resulted  from  the  admm- 

)ns  farm  policies. 

Pi-esident,   for  too   lone,  our  na- 

farm  policy  has  been  engulfed  in 

ted    controversy    which    shows 

gn  of  abating. 

continuous  debate  waged  over  the 

decade  has.  unfortunately,  engen- 

more  heat  than  light.     Regretta- 

has  been  marred  by  distortions  of 

recriminations,  by  misinforma- 
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I'.on.  by  a  belittling  of  agriculture's  basic 
role  in  our  economy,  and  by  attempts  to 
turn  city  people  against  farm  people. 

Controver.sy  is  neither  wrong  nor 
harmful  if  it  is  aimed  at  a  constructive 
goal.  Spirited  debate  is  helpful  in  a  de- 
mocracy, and  necessary  to  the  formula- 
tion of  public  opaiion.  But  out  of  it 
should  always  come  decision — and  prog- 
ress. 

Supposedly,  the  great  national  debate 
oil  farm  policy  ha.s  all  been  over  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  best  methods  to 
achieve  the  .'^ame  objectives. 

The  Nation'.,  press,  in  trying  to  over- 
simplify a  complex  is-iue.  has  led  the 
country  to  believe  that  it  is  merely  a 
ih'.ht  between  advocates  of  higher  price 
supports  and  lower  price  supports,  or  no 
price  supports  at  all. 

Actually,  far  more  is  invohed. 
I   can  no  longer  accept   as   true   the 
promise  that  this  struggle  is  merely  over 
(lifTerences  as  to  how  we  can  best  achieve 
ti.c  same  objectives  for  larm  people. 

If  we  really  were  in  accord  on  the  pur- 
pose and  objectives  of  farm  policy  in 
this  country,  rea.sonable  men  of  good 
will  long  a';o  would  have  resolved  such 
differences  out  of  the  experience  of  trial 
and  error  of  the  last  two  decades.  The 
fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  do  so 
brinus  us  face  to  face  with  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  that  much  more  is 
Uivolved  than  the  best  methods  to 
achit  ve  common  objectives. 

The  truth  is  tliat  fundamental  differ- 
ences do  exist  over  the  objectives  them- 
sii-.e.—  over  the  pattern  of  agriculture 
v,f  .'hould  have  in  Amreica. 

Until  we  brinu  tho.se  differences  out 
throut;h  open,  frank  discussion,  we  will 
remain  bog.ued  down  on  farm  policy 
protiress. 

The  re.il  i.'-'>ue  is  tlie  ris^ht  to  economic 
survival  of  America's  traditional  family 
farm  pattern  of  auriculture — the  most 
efficient  the  wmid  has  ever  known  and  a 
solid  bulwark  of  our  free-enterprise 
(lemocrarv. 

America's  independently  operated  free 
e.iteiprise  atiriculture — the  owner-op- 
erated family  farm  where  managerial 
skills.  capit;il  investment,  and  actual  la- 
bor are  all  combined:  where  ownership 
carrie.s  vvith  it  an  inlierent  pride  in  the 
care  and  con.servation  of  our  productive 
re.souices;  where  human  and  .social 
values  of  rural  community  life  are  iiot 
subjected  to  mere  material  values  of  a 
soulless  corporate  iH — this  is  what  is  at 
stak^- 

Wo  are  beinti  led  down  a  path  whu  h 
threatens  this  fundamental,  basic  Amer- 
ican pattern  with  extinction.  This  is 
beiiv4  done  oveitly.  not  directly  -and 
certainly  \Mth  no  sanction  from  the  Coii- 
;;re.ss  of  the  United  States. 

We  hear  less  and  le.ss  concern  about 
pirpetuatin::  our  family  farming  pattein. 
and  more  and  more  about  givinu  way 
to  the  pressures  of  ma.ss  operations.  We 
h  ir  more  emphasis  on  mere  bitiness  and 
."■o-called  efficiency,  and  less  on  human 
values  anil  social  problems  of  rural  livini;. 
This  trend  is  deeply  disturbing  to  me. 
I  am  against  collectivization  of  our  au- 
riculture — either  by  the  Soviet  pattern  or 
by  the  corporate  pattern  of  absentee 
ownership      And  I  am  against  the  Corn- 
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modity  Credit  Corporation  Uking  over 
the  grain  business. 

I  am  against  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  becoming  a  business  op- 
erating in  the  field  of  agriculture.  I 
suggest  that  the  duty  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  to  supplement — 
I  repeat,  to  supplement — the  established 
price  support  system  of  this  country  in 
the  interests  of  the  family  farmer,  the 
grain  producer,  the  grain  processor,  the 
grain  handler,  and  the  food  and  fiber 
producers  and  processors.  It  is  not  the 
duty  of  the  Govei-nment — nor  should  it 
be  the  Government's  responsibility— to 
supplant  or  to  take  over  these  opera- 
tions. 

I  seriously  challenge  the  current 
school  of  thought  that  "bigness"  may  be 
the  answer  to  farm  prosperity.  Cur- 
rently the  efficiency  factor  of  mass  cor- 
porate farming  activities  is  essentially 
cheap  labor— exactly  as  it  once  was  in 
the  sweat  shops  of  our  Industries. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  a  permanent. 
•cheap  labor"  force  as  the  source  of  our 
Nation's  food  supply,  and  the  custodian 
of  our  productive  resources.  It  would 
be  a  dangerous  backward  step  in 
America's  social  progress,  inviting  the 
seed  of  social  unrest. 

No  one  can  convince  me,  for  example, 
that  the  Nation's  consumers  can  ever 
be  as  well  protected  by  having  produc- 
tive resources  concentrated  In  the  hands 
of  a  few  giant  corporations  as  they  are 
today,  with  the  widely  dispersed  owner- 
ship of  the  source  of  our  food  and  fiber 

supplies.  . 

No  one  can  convince  me,  either,  tnai 
we  are  really  more  efficient  if  we  sepa- 
rate capital,  managerial  skills,  and  la- 
bor into  three  classes  in  agriculture, 
instead  of  having  them  all  combined  in 
the  famUy  farm  unit. 

None  of  us  wants  to  perpetuate  meffl- 
ciency.  or  to  tie  farmers  to  units  too 
small  to  be  economically  practical.  Yet. 
there  is  a  distinct  line  between  improve- 
Ing  the  efficiency  of  family  farmers  and 
Increasing  their  opportunities  to  make 
family  farming  profitable,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  abandoning  the  family  oper- 
ated farm  concept  to  be  replaced  by 
large-scale  Industrialized  farming  oper- 
ations with  absentee-ownership  and 
hired  labor  on  the  other. 

Serious  questions  of  public  policy  are 
involved  if  we  are  to  cross  that  line.  It 
is  not  only  the  farmer  who  should  be 
concerned:  it  is  every  consumer  in 
America,  it  is  every  believer  in  real  com- 
petitive free  enterprise,  it  is  every  Amer- 
ican wanting  to  see  democracy  succeed 
in  the  world. 

The  entire  Nation  needs  to  realize  that 
farm  policies  must  be  geared  to  desirable 
.social  objectives  as  well  as  desirable  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

And  foremost  among  such  social  ob- 
jectives there  should  always  remain  the 
encouragement  and  the  preservation  of 
our  traditional  rural  pattein  of  the  fam- 
ily-farm type  of  agriculture  which  has 
long  been  accepted  as  essential  to  a 
strong  democracy. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why. 

A  large  number  of  prospering  farm 
fiimilies  on  family  farms  is  a  strong  bal- 
ancing force  within  the  Nation  against 


the  political  and  social  extremes  of  eco- 
nomic class  warfare. 

On  the  family  farm,  the  economic 
functions  of  capital  ownershU),  of 
arranging  for  financial  needs,  of  manag- 
ing the  productive  enterprises,  and  of 
farm  labor  are  all  performed  by  the  farm 
operator  and  his  family,  thus  eliminat- 
ing controversy  and  tension  along  eco- 
nomic lines. 

Our  family  farm  pattern  of  agriculture 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  oui-  agricultural 
progress  and  good  community  life.  It 
builds  in  farm  family  members  attitudes 
of  self-reliance,  social  responsibility,  in- 
dividual initiative,  tolerance,  and  self- 
government — the  attitudes  that  make 
for  a  sound  and  progressive  democracy. 
The  family  farm  builds  strong  fam- 
ilies, and  the  family  farm  buUds  strong 
social  communities  with  good  schools 
and  active  churches. 

There  Is  no  need  for  either  corporatiz- 
ing  agriculture  or  collectivizing  it.  Fam- 
ily farmers  themselves.  In  true  demo- 
cratic tradition  of  learning  to  work 
together,  have  developed  their  own  ex- 
tension of  the  free  enterprise  system  in 
farmer-owned,  farmer-controlled  co- 
operative marking  and  supply  enter- 
pri.ses  as  a  legitimate  and  desirable 
means  of  preserving  individuality  and 
yet  of  finding  a  way  to  compete  in  an 
economy  of  bigness. 

Farm  cooperati  ves  are  the  free  world's 
answer  to  collective  agriculture  of  the 
Soviet  Union— and  a  far  more  successful 
answer.  They  are  a  powerful  example 
to  the  world  of  how  free  men,  working 
together,  can  develop  democratic  institu- 
tions which  far  surpass  government- 
dominated  collectivization  for  efficiency. 
Farm  co-ops  must  be  recognized  as  a 
vital  part  of  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  must  be  zealously  guarded  and  pro- 
tected, along  with  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem which  they  serve  so  elTectively. 

The  family  farm  system  is  the  right 
pattern  for  our  democracy.  It  is  right 
for  the  farmers,  and  to  the  best  interest 
of  the  rest  of  our  country.  But,  even 
more,  it  offers  a  ray  of  hope  to  much  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  seriously  concerned  as  we  are  with 
our  domestic  problems  in  agriculture,  the 
gravest  problem  of  our  time  is  war  or 
peace  in  the  world.  Everything  we,  as 
a  nation,  do  or  fail  to  do  has  an  influence 
on  the  world's  destiny  for  generations  to 
come— perhaps  even  on  our  own  survival. 
Too  little  attention  Is  given  by  our 
foreign  policy  experts  to  the  real  role  of 
agriculture  in  creating  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

At  long  last,  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  winning  recognition  of  how- 
powerful  a  force  for  peace  and  freedom 
our  undistributed  abundance  of  food  and 
fiber  can  be,  when  converted  into  eco- 
nomic development  and  elimination  of 
hunger,  disease,  and  misery  In  vast  areas 
of  the  world. 

Ever  since  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
in  1954.  I  have  been  devoting  much  time 
to  studying  the  concept  of  using  our 
abundance  more  wisely  as  a  tool  of  inter- 
national policy  and  international  friend- 
ship. I  have  studied  the  impact  over- 
seas, and  I  have  studied  the  administra- 


tion of  the  program  here  at  home.  I 
have  not  confined  myself  to  my  own  ob- 
servations, but  have  also  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  judgment  and  recommenda- 
tions of  all  groups  studying  this  pro- 
gram. I  have  concluded  that  this  is 
much  more  than  a  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. 

In  the  first  place,  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  any  product  for  which  there  is  a 
real  use  and  a  real  need  is  a  siuT)lus. 
Common  sense  and  common  decency  tell 
us  that  we  should  use  our  famed  know- 
how  and  our  vast  national  energies  to 
devise  ways  In  which  our  good  fortune — 
our  secure  supply  of  abundant  food  and 
fiber — can  become  the  blessing  of  all 
people.  If  our  store  of  grain  is  con- 
sidered a  curse,  if  thej>roducers  of  our 
plenty  become  the  object  of  punishment, 
if  we  shortsightedly  continue  on  a  path 
that  leads  only  to  a  stone  wall,  then  our 
overfiowing  grain  bins  become  a  symbol 
of  national  selfishness. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  1954  act, 
known  as  Public  Law  480,  we  to<*  the 
first  step  in  the  diiectiCMi  of  utilizing  our 
agricultural  blessings  properly.  Con- 
gi-ess  has  wisely  improved  the  program 
each  year.  In  December  of  1957. 1  pub- 
licly proposed  a  broader  U.S.  food  for 
peace  program,  and  suggested  Uiat  we 
needed  a  Peace  Food  Administrator  to 
make  it  effective.  Last  year  I  was  pleased 
that  the  President,  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  message,  indicated  agreemait  with 
my  food  for  peace  objective;  and  I  was, 
of  course,  pleased  and  honored  that  he 
had  borrowed  and  used  the  same  ter- 
minology. 

Last  month,  on  May  4.  to  be  exact,  a 
broad  positive  affirmation  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  using  our  so-called  "sui- 
plus  "  totrfc  place  when  a  long -trend  grain 
agreement  w  ith  food  minister  S.  K.  Patil, 
of  India,  was  signed. 

Previously  the  United  States  had  made 
four  grain  sales  to  India  under  Public 
Law  480,  but  these  were  short-term, 
stopgap  purchases,  meeting  only  the 
existing  urgent  needs  of  the  countiy. 
Just  prior  to  the  signing  of  the  May  4 
agreement,  dramatic  evidence  of  its  need 
was  given  by  riots  in  some  Indian  towns, 
where  hungry  crowds  tried  to  break  into 
grain  warehouses. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  send  587  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  more  than  half  a  year's  produc- 
tion, and  100  million  tons  of  rice,  almost 
a  half  years  production  of  that  crop,  to 
India  over  a  4-year  period. 

During  the  next  4  years,  an  average 
of  one  ship  a  day  loaded  with  food  grains 
will  leave  the  United  States  bound  for 
India.  There  it  will  be  used  to  feed  the 
people,  to  build  up  a  national  stockpile 
that  will  combat  food  price  infiatlon.  and 
to  bolster  the  Indian  economy  generally. 
The  American  grain,  plus  India's  home 
production,  will  be  sufficient  to  avert 
hunger  in  this  rapidly  developing  democ- 
racy on  a  long-term  basis.  Their  work 
can  go  forward  with  this  assurance  that 
want  and  starvation  are  not  Inevitable. 
The  entire  transaction,  including  ocean 
transport,  will  cost  India  $1,276  million. 
But  India  will  pay  for  this  in  rupees, 
most  of  which  will  be  turned  back  to 
India  as  loans  and  grants  for  economic 
development. 
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Can  we  truly,  looking  at  all  sides  of  this 
transaction,  term  this  wheat — almost 
600  million  bushels — and  100  million  tons 
of  rice  as  unneeded  surplus?  Only  when 
there  is  no  need  for  a  commodity,  when 
it  must  go  to  waste,  unwanted  and  un- 
used, can  it  be  surplus.  When  we  meet 
the  need  of  the  commercial  market,  we 
are  paid  with  dollars.  In  this  sale  of 
wheat  and  rice  to  India,  we  are  paid  with 
something  much  more  valuable,  more 
precious  than  money — we  are  paid  with 
friendship,  with  growing  confidence  and 
trust  in  our  international  good  will.  We 
are  paid  with  the  brightening  prospect 
of  building  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

There  is  another  value  in  agricultural 
abundance  that  can  be  easily  overlooked. 

I  have  always  felt  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  Soviet  Union  hesitated  to  be- 
come even  more  belligerent,  why  they 
have  stopped  short  of  open  hostilities, 
was  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
food  supply. 

They  know  full  well  that  a  nation  as 
large  as  theirs,  with  an  increasing  stand- 
ard of  living,  cannot  undertake  any 
major  hostilities  when  there  is  a  short- 
age of  food  in  the  country. 

In  recent  weeks  Nikita  Khrushchev 
has  bombarded  the  world  with  hard 
tough  talk  directed  at  the  United  States. 
These  have  been  weeks  of  tension,  worry, 
and  international  unrest.  At  such  a 
time,  our  inventory  of  food  and  fiber  is 
recognized  as  a  significant  and  strategic 
source  of  strength.  Evidence  of  this  is 
contained  in  a  news  story  by  J.  H.  Car- 
mical  that  appeared  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times,  under  a  headline  reading 
"Wheat  Glut  Held  Fortunate  Now."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  for  this  is  an  item  of  importance 
to  any  discussion  of  possible  wheat  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wheat    Glut    Held    FoR-n.-NATF    Ntiw — Huge 

SniPLUs  OF   United  States   Viewed   as  a.v 

Asset  With  Tension  Mounting  in  World 
(By  J.  H.  Carmical  ( 

The  harvesting  of  another  buniper  wheat 
crop  in  the  United  States  is  just  getting 
under  way.  At  a  time  when  the  interna- 
tional poUtical  situation  appears  to  be 
approaching  a  crisis,  this  may  prove  to  be 
most  fortunate  to  the  free  world. 

With  tiie  carryover  from  other  crops,  the 
•■supply  of  wheat  in  the  U:-.itod  States  for 
the  next  season,  which  starts  on  July  1. 
promises  to  e.xceed  2.500  million  bushels,  the 
largest  amount  ever  held  by  this  or  any 
other  nation.  Representing  some  four  times 
the  quantity  that  will  be  needed  for  home 
corisumption  in  the  United  States  before 
the  1961  crop  is  harvested,  this  record  supply 
gives  added  a=-.';urance  to  the  free  world  of 
necessary    food    in    an   emergency. 

At  the  same  time,  the  surplus  may  act  as 
a  deterrent  to  any  group  considering  waging 
war  against  the  free  world.  Although  war- 
f;ire  may  have  been  changed  because  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a  nation  or  group  of 
nations  wou'd  be  most  hesitant  in  going  to 
war  against  a  nation  with  an  assured  supply 
of    food    foi    years. 

RECORD   SUPPLY    tlNWANTED 

Peculiarly,  this  record  supply  of  wheat  was 
nrit  wanted  by  this  country.  The  Govern- 
ment had  restricted  the  acreage  to  be  seeded 


h^at  for  years.    But  research  and  tech- 

deve!'>pment    have     steadily     In- 

the  yield  of  wheat  to  an  acre.     As  a 

tills  year's  crop,  which  is  expected  to 

abcjut  1,225  million  bushels,  will  be  pro- 

from  about  62.500.000  acres.     In  1939 

orld  War  II  started  In  Europe.  Amerl- 

fjarmers     produced     only     740     million 

on    virtually   a   similar    number    of 
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Another  factor  in  the  present  international 
situaton  is  that  the  Communist  world  h."..s 
not  been  nearly  ^o  successful  m  the  produc- 
tion  qf   wheat. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  The  family  farms 
of  America,  source  of  our  wealth  of  food 
and  iber,  should  be  making  an  even 
more  significant  contribution  in  our 
Strug  ',\e  for  world  peace. 

Americas  foreign  policy  needs  a  dra- 

symbol — a    symbol    of    hope    to 

created  nations,  a  symbol  of  de- 

icys    effective    answer    to    Soviet 
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more    dramatic    symbol,    what 
effective  ray  of  hope,  can  we  offer 
lincommitted  nations  of  tho  world 
the    example    of    Americas    free 
rise  family  farming  system,  where 
m^rs  own  their  own  land  and  have  a 
opportunity   to   share   equitably 
urns   from   the    produce    of    their 
their  labor? 
Thbt  is  the  story  the  world  needs  lo 
hear. 

Th  >  dream  and  desire  of  free  men 
everywhere  is  to  own  land.  Unrest  in 
manj  parts  of  the  world  today  result.s 
from  insecure  and  inequitable  farm  I.ind 
tenuie,  creating  hopelcs.sness  amons 
those  who  work  the  soil,  and  making 
them  easy  prey  for  communism'.^  glit- 
tering false  lures  and  promises. 

restless  peasants  of  the  world  can 

he  ray  of  hope  they  .seek  in  Amer- 

patteiTi    of    family    farming    and 

y  farm  ownership  that  enables  the 

s    farmers    to    farm    efficiently. 

ve  soil  and  water  resources,  pro- 

adequately  for  their  family  need.s. 

aarticipate  fully  in  civic,  comm-i- 

and  public  interests. 

we   ri.sk  destroying   that   my   of 
our.selves? 
we  risk  destrvoying  the  very  sym- 
that  proves  democracy's  superioriiy 
::ommunism? 

h  all  of  its  trips  into  outer  .'^pac'^. 

Soviet    Union    cannot    equal    our 

ements  in  agriculture.    And  it  can 

no   fulfillment    to    the    dream    of 

s    elsewhere    in    the    v%orld    of 

owning  a  farm  of  their  own. 

,•  we  take  care  of  our  own  farmers. 

loiu-   own  system   of   farming,   can 

a  profoimd  effect  on  tiie  struggle 

lender  way  in  the  world. 

haps  there  would  be  r.o  Castro  m 

today  if  we  had  encouraged  family 

ownership,  and  farm  cooperative"^; 

instead  of  backing  a  status  quo  of 

ate  bigness  in  fanning  operations 

.xploited  the  Cuban  workers. 

areas  of  the  world  are  revolting 

exploitation  by  bigness,  and  m- 

upon  opportunity  for  individual 

e  and  dignity. 

have  in  our  grasp  the  opportunity 

them  by  our  example,  to  prove 

s    effectiveness    in    offering 

opportunity  for  all. 
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Any  wheat  legislation  that  is  acted 
upon  here  today  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
should  contribute  to  four  fundamental 
objectives  of  national  farm  policy. 
The.se  objectives  are: 

First.  To  a.ssure  the  American  people 
continued  abundance  of  food  and  fiber; 

Second.  To  offer  America's  farmers  an 
opportunity  of  achieving  economic 
equality  with  citizens  in  other  walks 
of  life. 

Third.  To  pre.serve  and  protect 
Americas  traditional  pattern  of  family- 
owned,  family-operated  farms  as  the 
type  of  agriculture  best  adapted  to  our 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  to  encourage 
farm  cooperatives  as  a  democratic  ex- 
leiv-^ion  of  the  free  enterprise  system  to 
.'  erve  farm  families. 

Fourth.  To  make  greater  use  of 
Am'Mica's  undistributed  abundance  a.s  a 
foire  for  peace  and  freedom  in  a  world 
of  the  huivny.  and  to  hold  forth  the 
American  pattern  of  family-owned  and 
family-operated  farms  as  a  ray  of  hope 
to  the  millions  of  stru'-'ghng  pea.saius 
m  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

Once  we  make  clear  that  national 
farm  policy  must  be  .-shaped  to  serve 
thc.e  objectives,  the  way  will  be  rkar 
for  once  again  giving  America  the  knid 
of  farm  programs  that  are  needed. 

Therefore,  becau.se  of  the  inadeciuacy 
of  tins  legislation.  I  consider  it  a  re- 
sponsibility and  a  duty  not  only  to  speak 
a;-!ainst  the  bill  but  al.so  to  vote  again<;t 
It.  and  I  hope  that  the  Senators  who 
repre.sent  farmers  in  substantial  num- 
bers in  their  con.stituency,  and  who  un- 
derstand tiie  relaHon,>lup  of  a  hralthv 
and  prosperous  farm  economy  to  the  i:^.- 
diistnal  economy  of  the  cities  w.W  lec- 
of^rnze  that  the  proposed  legislation  in 
much  worse  than  what  we  have  cur- 
rently on  the  books:  that  it  Ls  a  step 
backward  and  not  a  step  forward:  that 
;t  would  reduce  income  and  not  increase 
income;  and  it  does  little  or  nothing  lo 
solve  what  is  known  as  the  wheat  prob- 
lem of  production  abundance,  or,  as 
:  ome  people  call  it,  surplus, 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  for  tlic  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tl.c 
question  is.  S.hall  the  bill  pa.ss. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
l.iive  be(  11  ordered,  and  the  cl-^rk  v;!l 
call  the  roll. 

The   legislative  clerk   called    the    roll. 

Mr.  MAN.SFIELD.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f:cm  New  Mexico  'M.-,  Cv.k\t7.\, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
GnrEN-:.  tlic  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
GRfF-MNci.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
\1\\\\  Hart  I,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr,  HavdlnI.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr  Johnson  i,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee ;  Mr.  Kefauveri,  the  Senator 
from  Ma'-.'achu.setts  IMr.  Kennedy],  the 
Sf-nator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray  i, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr.  Rus- 
sn  L  .  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  SmathersI  are  absent  on  official 
busin'^.ss. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis.'-ouri  iMr,  Henninc.sI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illne.ss, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming    IMr.   O'Mahoney]   and 
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the  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mi- 
iNCTON  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Johnson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy). If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Gruzning)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Symington!,  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from   Missouri   would   vote    "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  HartJ  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IMr.  Murray)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizxjna  IMr,  Goldv\ater1 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr,  Bennett  I 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Butler]  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Prouty]  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  Wiley]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr.  ProutyJ  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BtrrLERl. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea,  "  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas   44. 

nays  36.  as  follows: 

fNo.  2161 

YEAS — 44 

Ellender 

Kngle 

Ervin 

Fulbrijjlii 

Gore 

Hartke 

Hlckcnloopcr 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruslta 

Johnston.  S.C 

Jordan 

Kvichel 

I.au.-^chc 

Long.  La. 

NAYS — 36 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr,  President,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bible 

Rrinisdalc 

UvrU.  Va, 

Hyrd.  W,  Va. 

Cmnon 

Cu.'-o.  N  J. 

Cu.se,  S   Dak 

Cliirk 

Cotton 

Uimscn 

Dodd 

Dworshak 

Eastland 


Ml.  k 

McClellrtii 

Martin 

Morton 

Mu&kie 

r-.i.'lore 

Riindolph 

Robertson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Tulmadge 

Thurmond 

Wllllnms.  N.J 

Young,  Ohio 


AllOtl 

Barlletl 

Heall 

Bridges 

Bush 

Capohart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Church 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Douglas 


Bennett 

Butler 

Chavez 

Goldwater 

Green 

Qruenlng 

Hart 


Kong 
Prear 
Humphrey 
jHCk:>on 
Javlts 
Keating 
Ken- 
Long.  Hawaii 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McNamara 
Maguuson 


Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Proxmlre 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smith 

Williams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young.  N,  Dak, 


NOT  VOTING — 20 

Hayden  Prouty 

Hennlngs  Russell 

Johnson,  Tex.  Saltonstall 

Kefauvcr  Smathers 

Kennedy  Symington 

Murray  Wiley 
O'Mahoney 


H,J.  Res,  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J,  Res.  678,  Joint  resolution  relHilng  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


So  the  bill  (S.  2759)  was  passed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  me.ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 

H.R  1542.  An  .net  f-^r  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
DAgaia, 

H  R  2645,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Cruz-Figuerua: 

H  R  5421.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
n.ssi.'sturce  to  correct  inequities  In  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the 
lishmp  Indu-stry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
gam  a  favorable  status,  and  for  other  pur- 
p  >ses; 

H.R  5880  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nels 
l.und; 

H  R  6121  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid  J. 
ppcoraro.  Gabrielle  Pecoraro,  and  their  ml- 
ni^r  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro; 

H  R  6816,  An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C,  93(a))  and 
section  152.  title  18,  United  States  Code; 

H  R  7577,  All  act  to  amend  title  28.  en- 
titled •Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 
rf  the  United  State&Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arifing  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HR  7681.  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions 
or  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959  with 
certain  amendments; 

H  R  8024  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  9.  1876.  to  permit  certain  streets  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  within  the  area  known 
a-,  tht  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Pine  Arts,  to 
be  used  for  park  and  other  purposes; 

HR  8713  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real 
estate  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Port 
Huer.emc,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  88«8  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
Maiia; 

HR  10572.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purpases: 

H  R.  10646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936.  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  ve.'^sels  under  the  provisions  of 
.such  act  from  20  to  25  years: 

H  R.  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June   19,    1934,  as   amended: 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws 
to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered 
mail,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  12063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Coltimbla  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; 


FOREIGN  AND  DEFENSE  POLICY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Key  Issue:  We  Must  Debate 
It,"  written  by  Paul  H,  Nitze  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
of  June  5,  1960, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  5,  1960] 
The  Key  Issue:    We  Must  Debate  It 
(By  Paul  H.  Nltze) 
Washington, — Aa  a  nation  we  love  polu.cs 
but  tend  to  hold  It  in  low  esteem.     There  is 
now  no  doubt  that  both  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  defense  policy  will  be  issues  in  the 
coming      presidential      election      campaign 
There  are  many  who  regret  this.     They  be- 
lieve that  to  interject  these  issues  into  the 
election  campaign  will  be  to  "play  politics" 
with    the    long-term    vital    Interests    of    XY\^ 
country      It    is    suggested    that    the    escape 
from  "playing  politics"  with  our  security  lies 
In  bipartisan  defense  and  foreign  policies  that 
are  above  political  debate. 

The  essence  of  freedom  is  choice.  The 
responsibility  of  free  men  Is  to  choose  wise- 
ly In  a  representative  demcxjracy  the  choice 
that  is  offered  Is  of  men — and  through  them 
of  policy.  Pew  voters  would  today  support 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  unless  they 
had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  deal  com- 
petently with  our  defenses  and  the  con- 
duct of  our  International  relations.  The 
voter  may  have  less  realization  of  the  fact, 
but  It  Is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  choosing 
a  President  he  is  also  choosing  a  group  oi 
men.  almost  exclusively  from  the  President  s 
party,  who  will  man  the  principal  policy- 
making positions  in  the  executive  branch. 

On  these  men,  almost  as  much  as  on  the 
President  himself,  will  rest  the  burden  of 
Initiative  in  forming  and  executing  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  and  defense  policies.  The 
voter,  in  electing  a  President,  is  thus  choos- 
ing between  two  partisan  groups,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  will  deal  with  his  vital  in- 
terests over  the  next  4  years. 

If  one  atyrees  with  this,  is  it  still  not  pos- 
sible to  raise  foreign  and  defense  issues 
above  the  partisan  debate?  Cannot  bipar- 
tisanship come  to  the  rescue?  Prof.  Hans 
Morgenthau  has  given  us  a  definition  of 
bipartisanship  as  It  was  originally  conceived 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  carried  the 
negative  implication  that  mere  partisansh.i) 
should  not  be  the  criterion  for  political 
debate  on  foreign  and  defense  issues  In 
positive  terms,  bipartisanship  implied  that 
the  opposition  party  should  support  sound 
foreign  policies  and  oppose  unsound  ones, 
regardle.-s  of  the  party  affiliation  of  tho.-e 
proposing  them  or  carrying  them  out.  and 
that  the  party  in  power  should  attempt  to 
develop  such  policies  In  collaboration  with 
the  party  out  of  power, 

Biprirtlsanshlp  thus  recognized  the  ele- 
mental fact  that  the  consequwrces  of  for- 
eign i.nd  defense  policy  are  n-  ,  limited,  as 
are  those  of  many  domestic  ones,  to  a  par- 
ticular segment  of  the  population  Identi- 
fied with  one  or  tlie  other  party,  but  affect 
the  whole  Nation  for  generations  to  come 
This  original  conception  of  bipartisanship 
did  net.  however,  imply  that  unsound  pol- 
icies i^hould  be  supported  merely  because 
they  dcil  v/ith  foreign  affairs  or  defense. 

Doubtful   policies,    policies   behind   which 
there    is    no    national    consensus,   should   be 
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publicly  debated.  Only  through  such  a  de- 
bate can  a  national  consensus  be  developed 
adequate  to  provide  solid  public  support  of 
important  policies,  and  only  through  public 
debate  can  the  public  participate  in  the 
choices  being  made.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  those  issues  which  affect  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

On  such  issues  it  is  rare  that  only  one 
responsible  view  is  possible  as  to  the  general 
line  of  action  that  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  country.  The  party  in  power,  through 
the  administrative  branch  of  Government 
which  it  controls,  is  under  a  continuing  ob- 
ligation to  make  clear  to  the  public  the 
course  it  has  pursued  and  that  which  it 
believes  should  be  pursued  In  the  future. 
But  the  democratic  process  can't  function  In 
any  meaningful  way  unless  responsible  alter- 
native courses  of  action  are  brought  before 
the  public  by  the  opposition  party. 

The  opposition  party  is  the  only  group 
that  can  give  the  electorate  a  chance  to 
choose  in  a  way  that  counts — that  is.  by 
choosing  to  elect,  or  not  to  elect,  a  new 
group  committed  to  another  approach.  An 
opposition  party  that  does  not  perform  the 
function  of  giving  the  country  a  meaningful 
choice  of  men  and  policies  deprives  the  peo- 
ple of  something  essential  to  democracy. 

The  current  debate  on  the  events  leading 
to  the  summit  meeting  at  Paris  and  Its  col- 
lapse illustrates  the  point.  At  the  height  of 
the  crisis  the  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
rallied  behind  the  President  to  give  him 
what  support  they  could.  But  what  they 
were  rallying  behind  was  the  Presidency — 
the  President  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  coun- 
try— rather  than  behind  Mr.  Eisenhower  as 
an  individual  or  a  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  and  administration.  As  soon  as  the 
Immediate  crisis  had  passed,  the  debate  on 
the  policy  and  political  issues  involved  be- 
gan. 

One  may  regret  the  collapse  of  summit 
negotiations  or  rejoice  that  the  air  has  been 
cleared  of  Illusions  and  misconceptions  by 
that  collapse.  It  can  hardly  be  argued,  how- 
ever, that  the  policies  the  Government  was 
following  before  the  summit  have  stood  the 
test  of  events  and  are  not  In  need  of  re- 
examination. The  voter,  in  selecting  a  can- 
didate and  a  political  party  to  head  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  for  the  next  4  years,  is  mani- 
festly entitled  to  have  the  views  of  all  the 
candidates  and  the  two  parties  on  these 
issues. 

If  our  policies  require  repair,  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  small  group  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  contrive  the  repairs.  In  a 
democracy  we  require  public  understanding 
of  a  new  policy  line.  There  must  be  rapport 
among  a  free  people  if  they  are  to  act  with 
consistency  and  purpose.  We  neither  have, 
nor  wish,  the  bo-.ine  uniformity  of  a  totali- 
tarian state. 

The  essential  point  is  that  oi4r  Govern- 
ment is  responsibile  to  the  people  and  must 
report  to  them.  Critical  Judgment,  however 
irksome  it  may  appear  to  a  Government 
placed  on  the  defensive,  is  indispensable  to 
sound  policy,  and  the  suspension  of  criti- 
cism, however  appealing  as  a  short  cut  to 
unity,  can  only  be  a  disservice  to  the  true 
Interests  of  the  state.  After  the  debate 
there  should  be  greater  unity  of  purpose 
and  understanding  within  the  Government. 
between  the  two  political  parties,  and 
among  the  public. 

This  spring's  debate  over  defense  policy 
also  is  to  the  point.  It  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  there  is  a  national  consensus  on 
the  adequacy  of  our  defenses.  Nor  can  it  be 
argued  that  there  are  no  possible  responsible 
alternatives  to  the  course  of  action  that  we 
hive  been  following  in  the  pi\st  and  that  Mr. 
Eisenhower  recommends  be  ptirsued  in  the 
future. 

There  is  .scarcely  a  general  In  the  Penta- 
gr)n  or  an  expert  in  the  scientific  aspects  of 
defense    who   is    satisfied   that   our   present 
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with  respect  to  defense  Is  the  one  he 

recommend.       Under     the     circum- 

It  is  but  natural  that  In  a  democ- 

as  ours  defense  should  have  be- 

subject  for  public  debate  and  that 

^ositlon  party  should  propose  a  line 

on    different    from    that   proposed   by 

iihower. 

Eisenhower,  however,  appeared  at  one 

least  to  think  that  this  was  -playing 

•  with  defense.     In  his  press  confer- 

February  11,  he  showed  obvious  an- 

that  there  should  be  a  debate  about 

called   missile   gap.     He   pretested     I 

nly   my  country  to  be   strong,   to  be 

nd    to    have    a   feeling   of    confidence 

its  people  so  they  can  po  abiuit  their 
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what  is  their  business''     In  a  me.in- 
democracy    in  an   election    year,   one 
assume  that  a  policy  is-sue  .ts  vital  a.s 
equacy  of  our  defenses   is  very  mu;  h 
es'  busine^.s.    The  facts  Involved  In 
e  are  complicated.     But  the  facts 
y  Important  issue  of  public  p<:iiicy  arc 
The   important   point   is   that 
4emocr.icy  the  basic  underlying  issues 
emerge  from  the  complex  uf  fact.s  m 
of  public  debate.     If  there  Is  no 
what  is  the  public  supposed  to  do'' 
rely  solely  upon  the  uncontested  word 
in   authority''     Or   should    it   rely 
upon  the  word  of  the  experts? 
some  extent,  the  public  does  have  to 
those   who   have   studied    the   facts 
deeply   than   the  average   man   is   in  a 
to  do      But   In  the  in.«tance  of  the 
debate    Mr.    Eisenhower    told    us    In 
that  he  was  the  only  expert,  that  our 
sible    generals,    students    of    defense 
nd    the    members    of    the    Armed 
s  Committees  of  Congress  were  not  In 
tion    to    see    the    whole    picture.      Mr 
iower.  In  essence,  was  arking  t!ie  pubiir 
his  word  for  it  that  all  v>\ir.  well  with 
ses  and  to  stop  talking  about  then-. 
>iie    disagrees    with    Mr.    Eisenhowers 
of  view  as  being  inconsisten*  with  the 
ratic  process,  one  is  still  left  ■with  the 
on  whether  a  public  debate  on  such  an 
an  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  that  d'^s 
ve  aid  or  comfort  to  potential  enemie.s 
i:reat    deal   of    information   on    defense 
is  made  public  in  congressional  hear- 
n  defense   appropriations   and    in    the 
it   technical   and  specialized   journals 
lact.  more  information  is  available  than 
usefully  brought  into  the  deb.ite.    On 
s   of   significant    fact   on   which   the 
feels  most  In  doubt,  such  n.s  the  exact 
and  location  of  Soviet  missile  bases, 
who  have  access  to  all  classilied  inf'T- 
seem  to  be  in  di-apreemer.t  as  tn  the 
cance  of  that  in  format  ir.n. 
t  we  cannot  be  certain  that  we  are  nnt 
or    will    not    shortly    be.    r\Hining    a 
uitial     military     ri.'-k     seems     evident, 
icr  we  should  be  doing  more  or  doint; 
o    mitigate    this    risk    can    be    publicly 
without  the  disclosure  o.*"  informa- 
rhlch  would  be  of  material  assi.«tance  trt 
emies. 
difficult  than  tlie  queftion  of  possible 
of    security     is     the    ques'ion     of 
lier  debate  about  foreign  p<jlicy  or  de- 
tends  to  divide  the  country,  or  at  least 
hose   who   wish    us    ill   the   impres^i^'U 
me  are  a  divided  country, 
ite    in    a    democratic    country    is    not 
for   debate's    sake.     It    is   debate   f ■  t 
rpose  of  eventually  arriving  at  a  choice, 
ority  consensus,  with  deeper  roots   in 
understanding  than  wuuid  h.ive  been 
Ic  without  the  debate. 
s  the   genius   of   a  working  democrat  v 
political  i.^sues  not  be  fi>ught   through 
irreconcilable     division.     After     one 
and  the  viewpoint  it  represents  have 
lefeated  in  an  election,  the  party  must 
that  defeat  and  the  country  must  be 
tted   to   close   rar.ks  siiflicientlv    to   let 
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those  who  have  won  get  on  with  the  Job  of 
putting  their  policies  into  practice.  The 
sp>ectacle  of  the  United  Stales  carrying  on  a 
presidential  election  is  always  disconcerting 
to  our  friends  abroad  and  may  give  tem- 
porary comfort  to  our  enemies.  If  the  proc- 
ess h;is  been  followed  in  accord  with  our 
political  genius,  any  such  temporary  Cf>m- 
Jort  to  our  enemies  will  be  short  lived. 
Indeed. 

The  solution  to  our  problem  is  not  to  be 
found  m  corrupting  our  politicul  system  I'Ut 
oi  fear  of  those  who  wish  us  HI.  Rather,  the 
soKiiion  Is  to  be  found  In  making  our  system 
work  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  work. 

For  It  to  work,  our  leaders  must  have  con- 
t.deiu'c  m  our  democratic  political  system 
Our  political  processes  must  be  educ.itional 
processes  Our  leaders  must  be  honest 
leaders.  Our  discussion  and  political  debate 
must  be  honest  debate  At  least  a  core  of 
the  voters  listening  to  the  debate  must  be 
serious,  with  an  atteni'on  time  of  at  least  20 
n. invites. 

Some  of  the  so-called  professionals  ;is5;p- 
claled  with  our  political  parties  and  a  num- 
ber of  analysts  of  voting  statistics  deba'e 
whetiier  there  is  any  campaign  mileage  in 
foreign  affairs  or  defense  policy.  They  sug- 
gtst.  that  tlie  voter  Is  interested  primarily  m 
tlic  Issues  that  are  clo.se  to  him.  that  affe<  t 
his  immediate  Interests.  They  say  the  voter 
is  concerned  with  wages,  farm  prices.  Infla- 
tion, taxes— perhaps  even  In  education,  cImI 
rsglits  and  relig'jn  but  not  with  foreign 
policy  or  defense. 

What  they  sugeest  is.  lu  Uie  first  place,  nut 
true.  The  1952  campaign  was  as  much  In- 
fluenced by  Mr.  Elsenhower's  statement,  "I 
will  g)  T/1  Korea."  as  by  any  other  single 
factor.  Dr  Gallup  estimates  that  3  mil- 
lion votes  switched  from  the  I>mr>cratic  to 
the  Rfpubli'an  5lde  in  the  3  nvnths  pni>r  u) 
the  I'Jji  election  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
>lu:i<Tarian  and  Suez  crises.  In  1959  Mr 
Nixon-  gained  10  percentage  points  In  tlie 
Ganup  p<ii!s  merely  by  virtue  of  his  trip  to 
the  .^nviet  Union  at  a  time  that  coincided 
With  the  swit<h  In  Mr.  Eisenhower's  policy 
t  -ward  summitry. 

Ill  the  .sc'-ond  place,  the  very  way  In  wh.ch 
t'.ipy  put  the  question  ubout  nuleage  '  indi- 
oa'>.es  a  degrad.-.tion  of  demnrra'lc  priticip'e. 
It  Ignore.-,  the  obligation  of  political  leaders 
to  make  me-^ningfiil  to  the  voter  the  Issues 
i.^.i»  affect  his  broader  Interests;  It  Implies 
Vnu:  they  need  nti'.y  pander  to  his  short-term 
and  in. mediate  int/»rest3,  pro.  ;dcd  suih  tac- 
tics pr"d\ict'  the  \utes. 

The  problem  th.it  :s  raised  Is  the  ancient 
cnc  vi  educating  a  democracy  to  face  Its 
i  :.•>;(  nv; 

Now.  ■  said  I<Td  Salisbury,  after  the  re- 
1  .rm  bill  of  18C7  had  spread  the  voting 
franchl.se  to  the  broad  ms'vs  of  British  males. 
■  we  must  educate  cair  ma«ttrs  "  Political 
education  is  .sometiiing  other  than  mere 
t'i'.nght  contr.i!.  It  t:'!U  for  aw.ikeiiing  the 
publics  political  cniit,cif>uviies.s  The  rele- 
',  ,iiit  i.-.sues  niu^t  be  pointed  up  ar.d  m;'.de 
understandable 

Tlie  modern  tcchnicnies  by  which  ad\ertls- 
i::;;  l.-.iir.iscs  and  corrupts  the  mind  Is  only 
tiio  American  cor.tiibution  to  the  long  his- 
tory of  a'aempts  at  organi/ed  thought  con- 
t.ol.  In  Thucydides  we  can  read  how  the 
f.reek.s  did  it.  with  fatal  result*,  to  the  Athe- 
11!. .n  State.  Hitler,  Mu.ss<jlinl.  and  the  Com- 
muni.st.s  have  shown  how  the  thought-con- 
trol techniques  cnn  be  adapted  to  today's 
trchno'.opical  opijx.rt  unit  les,  if  one  goe.s  about 
r.  uit'.i  serious  intent. 

If  fxilitical  ec!w<  if.on,  not  thought  con- 
fr.  :.  IS  what  we  are  after,  how  do  we  go 
..hMiit  It?  The  first  point  about  foreign 
aiiairs  Is  the  coniiilexity,  Indeflnlteness  and 
prcat  vnkime  of  fact.s  to  be  known  and  tin- 
drrst.«>d.  To  the  voter,  the  facts  that  filter 
thruutjh  suggest  a  baffling  and  rumbling 
threat  like  that  of  a  distant  storm  They 
bother,     jjerhaps    frighten    him.     but — who 
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knows'' — perhaps  the  storm  will  g<i  around 
him.  Other,  closer-to-home  problems,  such 
as  housing,  unemployment,  taxes  or  Infla- 
tion, will  not  go  around  blm.  They  are  im- 
mediate and  inescapable. 

Nonetheless,  the  ominous  thunder  and  the 
distant  flashes  In  the  &ky  pose  a  continuing 
worry.  This  Is  why  the  "peace  Issue'  versus 
the  "candor  l.ssuc  "  is  so  important.  If  only 
because  those  who  say  that  the  approaching 
storm  Is  only  heat  lightning  are  lUtened  to 
with  relief. 

If  the  upcoming  campaign,  In.sofar  as  it 
deals  with  foreign  affairs,  is  to  be  merely  a 
contest  h&  to  which  party  can  outdo  liie 
other  In  assuring  the  country  that  the 
threatening  storm  Is  not  sc-rlous  and  Is  likely 
to  blow  away,  then  little  In  the  way  of 
political  education  will  have  resulted  On 
the  other  hand,  some  simplification  of  Uie 
l.sBues  is  required.  In  their  full  complexity 
they  are  be\ond  the  capacity  of  any  single 
Individual,  let  y.^i^e  the  nia^s  ol  the  voters, 
to  grasp. 

The  President.  In  his  capacity  a.s  Chief  of 
suite,  the  party  In  power,  the  party  out  of 
power,  and  tlie  commentators,  authors,  lec- 
urers  and  publicists  who  digest  and  analyze 
the  facts,  all  ha\e  their  roles  to  play  in 
pointing  up  and  clarifying  the  relevant 
is.sues. 

Even  though  the  greatest  share  of  re- 
sponalbtUty  falls  upon  the  President  and 
the  party  In  power,  an  e«»enUal  role  must  be 
played  by  the  public  commentators  on  pol- 
icy and  by  the  oppositujii  party  if  the  jiroc- 
e',s  of  politlral  education  is  to  go  forward. 
As  one  Uunks  b.u:k  over  the  p;i;-t  8  years  one 
can  hardly  aaj  that  they  have  done  the-.r  Job 
as  well  as  It  might  have  been  done 

During  the  earlier  part  of  thc^ee  year.s.  the 
principal  new  foreign  ixillcy  prc.posals  of 
t'le  administration  were  the  unleashing  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  policy  tif  liberation, 
repudiation  of  the  wartime  agreementj:,  m:ts- 
sive  retaliation,  brinkmanship  and  personal 
dlplomaey  Aa  one  now  look.'*  br.ck.  ftdmit- 
tedly  wlUi  benefit  ot  hlnd«t7ht,  the  com- 
meuUit*jrs  as  a  group  were  tn-w  to  clarify 
the  issues  Involved  in  these  poli(  !e.s.  Tlie 
Democmts  were  slow  to  cir^e  rnnks  and  get 
about  the  b«siner«  of  presen'lng  an  alterna- 
tive approach  The  polw-les  liavc  now  been 
abandoned  and  larirely  forgotten.  But  the 
proce«  of  politic*!  debaie  and  public  educa- 
tion was  little  advanced. 

Today  the  relevant  sperlfic  ftrf-eign  policy 
issues  are  nefotiations  with  the  UB&R..  par- 
ticularly about  Berlin  «iid  abo  it  disarma- 
ment, and  the  problems  of  the  missile  and 
space  gaps,  the  dollar-paj-ments  pap,  how 
to  meet  the  Soviet  ecom.mic  and  politic?*!  of- 
fensive In  the  new  natU>:\s  ai.d  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  a:.d  how  to 
adapt  to  cliancing  conchtinns  ll»e  alliance 
and  coalition  structures  of  which  we  '.re  a 
part.  These  are  reasonably  complex  Issues. 
A  certain  amount  of  detailed  and  technical 
knowledge  is  required  to  have  a  Judgment  on 
them. 

But  the  es&entlal  piMnts.  the  po:ntJ5  rele- 
vant to  the  voter,  can  1j«  singled  out  of  them 
by  thoM  who  have  studied  the  detail.  The 
point  la  that  the  admlni.stration.  the  com- 
nientators.  and  the  oppo«Uic>n  party  must  all 
constieutlously  make  the  attempt  tu  illumi- 
nate the  Issues  fur  the  voter,  r..thcr  tliaii  to 
(bscure  them. 

UnderUing  the  ppecific  Is.sues  of  foreign 
affiurs  IS  a  qxiestion  of  approach  or  general 
point  of  view.  Thi*  question  l«  preeminently 
oi  the  type  that  vc>t*rs  m  a  democracy  sliould 
be  called  upon  to  decide. 

It  can  be  put  In  peveral  different  ways.  Is 
faith  In  freedom  and  its  institutions  an  ade- 
quate gtiaxantee  of  freedom's — and  our — Eur- 
Mval?  Or  Is  the  development  of  freedom  and 
Its  Instltmions  something  we  are  oWlpsted 
to  fight  for  and  defend  at  the  rUk  of  otir  per- 
t.onal  interests,  even  our  lives''    To  put  it  an- 


other and  more  prosaic  way,  should  the  next 
increment  of  our  resources  go  to  our  private 
enrichment,  or  to  bettering  our  ability  to 
weather  and  perhaps  master  the  gathering 
international   storm? 

During  the  course  of  the  campaign,  par- 
ticularly after  a  candidate  has  been  chosen 
at  tlie  convention,  there  should  be  a  clarifi- 
cation of  the  Demcxrratic  Party's  position  In 
these  matters.  Here,  In  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  domestic  policies  and  otir  foreign 
affairs  and  defense  policies,  is  the  key  issue 
that  can  and  should  be  made  meaningful 
.viid  relevant  to  the  voters  m  the  approaching 
presidential  campaign. 


THE  WORKLOAD  AHEAD 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Soplprr.bor  7,  1959,  the  Washington  Post 
undertook  to  pay  me  its  disrespects  in 
an  t'Ciiton;'.!  enuiied  'Ambushing  the 
Senate." 

At  that  time.  I  wa.s  ^^eeking  to  forestall 
a  quick  adjournment  of  Congress  for 
two  rea.sons:  First,  because  I  did  not 
think  we  should  run  for  cover  in  the 
face  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  forth- 
coming visit:  and  second,  because  Con- 
rre.«;s  still  had  a  tremendous  workload 
ahead  of  it 

On  that  same  day,  September  7.  I 
listed  21  bills  before  the  Senate  on  which 
I  believed  action  should  be  taken,  plus 
.'^ome  additional  bills  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate awaiting  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Rppresentatives. 

In  particular,  I  urged  the  Senate  to 
work  on  civil  rights  before  adjournment. 
It  is  self-evident  that  civil  rights  is  a 
timc-conbuming  issue  for  the  Senate  to 
woi !:  on.  We  sliould  have  worked  on  it 
last  fall,  instead  of  having  to  spend 
more  than  8  weeks  of  the  necessarily  ab- 
breviated second  session  on  that  one 
is,sue. 

Of  the  proposed  legislation  I  urged 
Congress  to  consider  last  fall,  some  of 
the  Items  have,  unfortunately,  been 
dropped  entirely  from  the  legislative 
program.  Orie  is  comprehensive  farm 
legislation.  Yet  that  was  supposed  to  be 
a  major  plank  in  tlie  Democratic  pro- 
gram for  the  86th  Congress. 

Another  bill  I  thought  Congre.ss  must 
act  on  at  this  session  was  the  resolu- 
tion rrpeaUng  the  Connally  reservation 
to  our  statute  of  acceptance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  International  Court. 
Now  we  find  it  is  too  "hot "  an  issue  for 
Conprpss  to  work  on  in  an  election  year. 
I  continue  io  be  of  the  opinion  that  by 
f.^iling  to  repeal  that  reservation,  and  by 
failing  even  to  consider  it.  the  86th 
Congress  is  running  out  on  it^  resF>onsi- 
bilities. 

In  light  of  the  abuse  and  ridicule  the 
Washington  Post  heaped  upon  my  efforts 
last  September.  I  was  interested  in  its 
editorial  of  this  morning,  in  which  it 
suddenly  finds  Uiat  the  86th  Congress 
has  what  it  calls  a  -'Staggering  Task 
Ahead."  They  find  an  "appalling  resi- 
due of  unfinished  business."  I  welcome 
this  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
and  ask  unanimous  ctmsent  that  it  be 
jM-int^d  at  this  point  in  the  Coh««es- 
SIONAL  Recoid. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Post  did  not  see  the  same 


residue    of     unfinished     business     last 
September. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  9,  1960] 
Staggering  Task  Ahead 
Congress  Is  beginning  to  feel  some  sharp 
jabs  from  both  horns  of  its  dilemma.  When 
it£  Members  think  of  closing  up  shop  early 
in  July  for  the  political  conventions  and 
the  subsequent  campaigns,  they  are  haunted 
by  fear  of  an  appalling  residue  of  unfin- 
ished business.  When  a  few  of  them  talk 
heroically  about  returning  to  Washington 
after  the  conventions  to  make  a  better  rec- 
ord on  which  to  stand  before  their  constitu- 
ents, the  specter  of  two  presidential  candi- 
dates campaigning  within  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber gives  them  the  shivers.  The  unpleasant 
truth  is  that  Congress  is  a  long  way  from 
finishing  its  work,  and  there  now  appears  to 
be  no  means  by  which  it  can  achieve  a  sat- 
isfactorv  windup. 

House  Mijority  Leader  McCormack  has 
suggested  a  postconventlon  session  from  Au- 
gust to  October.  That  will  be  anathema  to 
probably  90  percent  of  his  colleagues  who 
have  political  battles  to  fight.  The  big 
question  about  such  a  session,  moreover, 
would  be  whether  it  could  accomplish  any- 
thing, rhe  history  of  extraordinary  sessions 
in  an  election  year  Is  not  reassuring,  and 
this  year  the  temptation  to  make  political 
hay  instead  of  passing  biUi  would  be  greatly 
magnified  if  Vice  President  Ntxon  und 
Senator  Kennedy  or  Senator  Johnson  or 
Senator  STMrNCTOi*  should  be  the  presiden- 
tial nominees. 

No  more  promising  is  the  proposal  of  a 
postelection  session  in  November  and  De- 
cember. Some  Members  of  Congress  will 
then  be  lame  ducks.  With  a  new  President 
elected,  there  would  be  a  powerful  incentive 
to  await  his  recommendations  In  January. 
■Weary  legislators,  brought  back  to  Washing- 
ton ajjaiiift  their  will,  could  be  expected  to 
specialize  in  thumb-twiddling. 

The  dismal  out!cK)k  for  any  kind  of  extrf. 
•^esslon  throws  the  emphasis  back  upon  the 
remaining  4  weeks  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention.  It  Is  obvious  that 
Con^'ress  cannot  In  tiiat  period  pass  all  the 
legir'.ation  which  should  be  on  the  books, 
but.  with  good  luck  and  good  management. 
It  could  vastly  improve  the  current  record 
At  the  verv  least  the  situation  seems  to  call 
r-ir  *  1 )  extended  sessions  dally  for  6  days 
a  week;  ri  i  abandonment  of  the  Thursday- 
to-Tucsdav  habit  under  which  many  Con- 
gressmen living  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
spend  long  weekends  at  home,  leaving  com- 
mittees and  both  houses  temporarily 
crippled;  and  (3i  concentration  on  essential 
Vepislauon  that  can  be  enacted,  with  a  mini- 
mum of   political   grandstanding. 

Hope  f  ir  farm  letrislation  Is  nov.'  very  re- 
mcte  unle.-^s  it  be  a  very  simple,  noncon- 
trovcrsial  measure.  The  door  appears  to 
be  closed  to  higher  postal  rates,  a  substitute 
for  the  vetoed  depressed -area  bill,  and  vari- 
ous other  measures.  But  an  adequate  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bin  must  be  passed, 
and  there  is  strong  pressure  for  enactment 
of  the  aid-to-education,  medical-care-for- 
the-aged.  minimum-wage  and  Judgeship 
bills.  Action  should  also  be  forthcoming  on 
lifting  the  interest-rate  and  national-debt 
ceilings  and  on  the  proposed  tax  extensions. 
The  District  home  rule  bill  also  ought  to  be 
on  anv  "must"  list. 

When  defense  appropriations,  a  coup>le  of 
social  security  bills  arKi  various  odds  and 
ends  are  added,  the  work  load  for  the  month 
is  staggering.  The  best  Congress  can  do. 
however.  Is  to  attack  it  with  determination 
and  speedup  techniques,  without  wasting 
*ny  ttme  on  the  llliision  that  somehow  the 
^b  can  be  ffnUhed  after  tHe  nominating 
conventions  arc  out  of  the  way. 
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PRESERVATION    OF    HISTORICAL 
AND  ARCHEOLOGICAL  DATA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) 
laid  before  the  Senate  the  amendment 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
bUl  (S.  1185)  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological  data 
(including  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of 
the  construction  of  a  dam.  which  was. 
on  page  2.  line  13,  after  "undertaken" 
insert  " :  Provided.  That  with  respect  to 
any  floodwater  retarding  dam  which 
provides  less  than  five  thousand  acre- 
feet  of  detention  capacity  and  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  type  of  dam  which 
creates  a  reservoir  of  less  than  forty 
surface  acres  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  when  the  construct- 
ing agency,  in  its  preliminary  surveys, 
finds,  or  is  presented  with  evidence  that 
historical  or  archeological  materials 
exist  or  may  be  present  in  the  proposed 
reservoir  area." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HEADQUARTERS  SITE  FOR  MOUNT 
RAINIER  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bUl  (S. 
1358)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash.,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was,  on  page  1, 
line  5,  strike  out  "an  efficient  operating 
base"  and  insert  "a  headquarters". 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCORPORATION  OF  AGRICULTUR- 
AL HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  1562.  H.R.  5789. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5789)  to  incorporate  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


VICE    PRESIDENT    NIXON    AND 
GOVERNOR  ROCKEFELLER 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, Governor  Rockefeller,  of  New  York, 
issued  a  statement  which  can  only  bt 
interpreted  as  a  sharp  attack  on  the 
Vice  President  and,  inferentially,  on 
President  Eisenhower's  administration. 
I  do  not  challenge  or  question  the  right 
of  the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of 
New  York,   and   more,   the  inalienable 
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right  3f  a  private  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  to  raise  any  desired  question  re- 
gardiig  the  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party  or  its  candidates  for  President. 
Gov  emor  Rockefeller's  statement, 
while  specifying  certain  national  issues, 
is  geaeral  in  nature  regarding  the 
specif  c  means  a  Republican  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  should  take  to 
translate  his  views  into  action. 

Governor  Rockefeller  has  said  he  was 
willin  ;  to  be  drafted  as  the  Republican 
nomir  ee  for  President.  Because  he  has 
raised  these  issues.  I  believe  the  only 
forthiight  position  for  him  to  take  now 
is  to  c  eclare  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
Repul  lican  nomination  for  President, 
ask  tie  delegations  from  the  various 
State;  to  support  him.  and  explain  ex- 
plicitlyf  his  position  on  the  issues  he  has 
raisec  . 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Vice  President, 
by  hiii  record  in  office  and  by  a  number 
of  sp(jeches,  has  a  record  which  can  be 
laid  t  efore  the  people.  Nevertheless,  he 
has  e  [pressed  some  reservations  regard- 
ing tl  e  position  of  the  administration  on 
certa  n  issues,  some  of  them  raised  also 
by  Wr.  Rockefeller.  I  hope,  therefore 
that  aefore  the  convention  is  held  the 
Vice  President  will  make  a  series  of 
speec  les  in  which  he  will  lay  before  the 
count  ry  his  individual  views  and  policies 
on  th  ?se  issues. 

Foi  example.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  the  country  if  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  give  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  his  views  about  the  defenses  of 
the  TTnited  States.  Democratic  candi- 
dates ,  and  others,  have  raised  questions 
abou  our  defenses.  I  have  found,  in  the 
secti(  ns  of  the  country  which  I  have  vis- 
ited, that  there  is  concern  among  the 
peopl  e  about  the  capability  of  the  United 
State  8  to  deter  and  to  resist  any  possible 
aggr(  ssion.  It  is  my  view  that  the  steady 
growh  of  our  defenses  since  President 
Eiserhower's  assumption  of  the  Presi- 
denc; '  has  built  a  total  defense  of  great 
strength  and  magnitude,  superior  to 
anything  this  country  hsw  ever  known, 
and  capable  of  protecting  our  country 
at  ttis  time.  This,  the  people  should 
know.  But  future  needs,  as  made  ap- 
parent by  the  events  surrounding  the 
sumnit  conference,  demand  an  even 
greater  effort.  It  is  necessary  to  inform 
the  i  merican  people  about  our  defenses 
and  vhat  is  needed,  and  that  a  greater 
efTorl  must  be  made  by  our  Government, 
supp  »rted  by  the  people. 

Ths  administration  of  President  Ei- 
senhower has  brought  to  the  country, 
and  o  most  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, the  greatest  peacetime  progress  In 
histo  -y.  But  I  feel  concerned  about  the 
necei  sity  for  greater  educational  efforts, 
and  or  larger  efforts  to  assist  the  de- 
press Jd  areas  of  our  country  which  have 
been  left  behind  in  our  progress. 

I  b  ?lieve  Vice  President  Nixon  will  be 
the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  by  reason  of  his 
abilitsr,  decisiveness,  and  his  experience 
in  life  and  government,  forged  in  hard 
circu  nstances,  he  will  then  be  elected 
Presi  lent  of  the  United  States.  Nev- 
erthe  ess,  our  country  is  threatened — 
and  c  ur  country  is  the  decisive  factor  in 


the  world  for  the  confirmation  of  demo- 
cratic values,  for  the  protection  of  free- 
dom, and  for  just  solutions  of  national 
and  world  issues  upon  which  true  peace 
must  rest.  Solution  of  these  issues, 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  the  destiny 
of  our  counti-y.  are  more  important  than 
being  nominated,  or  than  being  elected 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  should  immediately 
announce  that  he  is  a  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  take 
his  fight  for  delegates  to  the  people. 
This  would  remove  him  from  the  ambig- 
uous position  in  which  he  holds  himself. 

Mr.  Nixon,  I  am  sure,  can  discuss  the 
great  national  and  international  issues 
clearly,  and  can  take  care  of  himself. 

The  Nation  and  the  Republican  Party 
need  both  Vice  President  Nixon  and 
Governor  Rockefeller. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  there  i.s 
no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June 
10, 1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

*• mmw        ■■ 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi  H.sDvv.  Jim:  9,  IIMM) 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Chaim  U.  Lipschitz.  director  of 
Commimity  Service  Bureau  of  Yeshiva 
and  Mesivta  Torah  Vodaath,  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  God,  and  God  of  our  fathers,  grant 
wisdom,  understanding,  smd  blessedness 
to  the  men  commissioned  to  formulate 
the  laws  of  this  blessed  country,  the 
United  States  of  America.  Teach  them 
what  to  say;  instruct  them  how  to  speak; 
grant  their  petitions ;  and  show  them  the 
way  to  glorify  Thee.  May  they  walk  in 
the  light  of  Thy  favor,  invoking  Thy  own 
blessings  upon  all  Thy  people.  O  grant  a 
life  of  happiness,  grace,  and  kindness. 
Bless  us  all  alike,  our  Father;  and  with 
the  light  of  Thy  countenance  lead  us  to 
a  life  of  uprightness,  mercy,  and  peace. 

Spread  over  us  the  tabernacle  of  Thy 
peace;  direct  us  aright  through  Thine 
own  good  coun.sel ;  save  us  for  Thy  name's 
sake;  be  Thou  a  shield  about  us;  re- 
move from  us  every  enemy,  pestilence. 
sword,  famine,  and  .sorrow;  remove  also 
the  adversary  from  before  us  and  behind 
us.  O  shelter  us  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Thy  wings;  for  Thou,  O  God,  art  our 
Guardian  and  our  Deliverer;  yea.  Thou. 
O  God,  art  a  gracious  and  merciful  King: 
and  guard  our  life  forth  and  forever- 
more.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Hou.se  of  the 
following  titles: 

HR  10572.  An  act  to  authori;'.e  and  direct 
that  the  national  forest!?  b?  managed  nndir 
pnr.ciples  of  multiple  u.«e  find  to  jirtxlure  a 
siiitained  yield  of  products  ai.d  tcrvices.  ai.d 
for  other  purixjses; 

HR  10964  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  DiBtricl  of  Ccluxnbia  ap- 
proved June   19.   1934,  as  amended;   tmd 

HR.  12063.  An  act  U)  authori:*  the  C\,m- 
niisEiOi;ers  t.f  the  D'strict  (f  Culun.bui  to 
pUn,  ci-nstrurt,  (.j)eratc.  and  maintain  a  san- 
itary fewer  to  connect  the  DuHe--  \rjrrr.r.- 
tlonal  Airp  Tt  with  the  District  .'f  C'  innibia 
svbteni. 

The  messapc  also  announced  ihal  iho 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
vihich  the  concurrence  of  the  House  i.s 
requested,  bills  of  the  Hou.*^e  of  the  fol- 
lowinK  title.s: 

HR.  1884.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  !•■  • 
surance  Aci  uf  the  Dislrltt  of  caumbia 
approved  June  19,  19:i4.  Uh  aniendcd  by  the 
act.s  of  July  2.  1940.  and  Jiily  12.   1550; 

HR  10000  An  act  to  amend  lurther  cpt- 
ta;n  proTlslons  of  the  Eh.'trnt  of  C  . '!'.irr.b..t 
tax  laws  reUtlnR  to  overpayments  i.nd  re- 
funds  of    t-xes   erroneously    collected; 

HR  10183.  An  act.  to  p.mend  the  Fire  and 
C:i.'^ual;y  Act  rf cula'.ir.g  tlie  bi-.-mess  of  flr«-. 
marine,  and  casualty  ir.iUraiK'e  in  Uie  Di'=- 
trlct  of  C'  lunibia. 

HR  106«4  An  ;ict  to  ame:,d  sections  1 
and  6b  of  the  Life  Insuriince  Art  f(  r  the 
D;.vtrict   of  Coltmibla;    and 

H  R  10761  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reprc- 
sentatK'n  of  indigents  In  Judicial  proceedings 
m  t;.e  Diitn;  t  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Si'nate  has  pasocd  with  amf  ndmenUs. 
in  which  the  cor.currencc  of  tlie  Hou.se 
i.s  requested,  a  b;li  of  tb.e  HoiL  o  of  tb.o 
follovking  title: 

H  R  10128  An  art  to  authorize  Federal 
financial  as5l.it.'. nee  to  the  St.ites  in  be  used 
lor  can.structii.g  sciiool  fatlhtie.s. 

Tlie  messape  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  it.s  amendments  to  the 
foresroing  bill,  requests  a  co:iferencc  with 
the  House  on  the  disapreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  McN.^mar.a. 
Mr.  Yahborouch.  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jer- 
.vy.  Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Cioldwater  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  r^art  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  a.lso  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  followin;.: 
tales,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  2954  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  DisTi- 1 
of  Columbia  income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  International 
oriranization.s; 

t;.3194.  An  act  to  amend  the  acts  of 
Murrh  3.  UH'l,  and  July  15,  1931^.  as  amended. 
!.o  ."..g  to  exempt  the  D::-»iirt  of  C-'Uiinbia 
from  pavir?  fees  In  any  of  the  cnurts  if 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

.«  3257.  An  a^t  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925  as  .'imended.  to 
inrreaie  the  fv'e  cJii'iged  f«>r  lenrners'  per- 
mits; 

S  3304.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  sm:ill  claims  and  conciliation  branch 
of  the  munlclpfcl  court  of  the  District  trf 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purpoees;   and 

S  3305.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   TraflTic   Act,    1925,   aa   amended. 


OFFICE  OF  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

Office  or  thi  Clerx, 
House  of  Repbesentative-S. 
V,' ashing  ton.  DC,  June  9,  1960. 
■Hie  H(  norable  the  Speaker. 
Hou^e  cf  Rrpre^entatires. 

Sir  Desiring  to  be  temporarily  absent  from 
my  office.  I  hereby  designate  Mr.  H.  NewUi: 
Megill.  an  oflVcial  In  my  office,  to  sign  any 
and  all  papers  and  do  ail  other  acts  for  me 
which  he  would  be  authorized  to  do  by  virtue 
(  f  il.is  de.-^i^nation  and  of  clauhe  4,  rule  III 
of  tlif  House. 

Rpfpcr*fu;!y  yoiirp. 

Ralph  R.  Roberts. 
Cirri.-.  US    House  of  Representative ■;. 


BROOKLYN-QUEENS    SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  UNION 

The  SPEAKER.  For  a  special  reason, 
the  Chair  recopnizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Keoch  I  to  proceed  for 
1  minute,  following  which  Members  will 
be  recopnized  for  extensions  of  remarks 
but  not  to  proceed. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
ui^.nnimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  miMutc  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remark<:. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
plea-surable  privilege  today,  as  it  has 
been  on  other  occasions,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  fair  and  Kreat  borough  of  Brooklyn 
on  this  beautiful,  perfect,  and  rare  day 
in  June  there  will  take  place  the  131st 
anniversary  day  parade  of  the  Brook- 
lyn-Queens Sundny  School  Union,  a 
ma?nificent  and  inspiring  sight.  As  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions.  I  wish  that 
such  a  miracle  were  performed  that  the 
world  today  could  be  in  Brooklyn  to  see 
tho«;e  fenrles';.  dauntless,  and  courageous 
men  and  women  proudly  and  publicly 
profpssinp  their  alletriance  to  their  par- 
ticular sects.  Mr.  Speaker,  particularly 
in  a  world  like  this  of  today,  it  is  inspir- 
ing to  know  that  God  marches  high  in 
Brook Ivn  this  afternoon. 


The  shutdown  of  our  small  lead  and 
zinc  producers  is  a  total  shutdown  in 
most  States — and  there  appears  little 
hope  for  action  by  the  administration  to 
relieve  this  prolonged  depression. 

The  quota  system,  established  in 
October  of  1958,  has  been  a  total  failure 
irhsofar  as  the  small  producer  is  con- 
cerned. In  the  tristate  area  of  Okla- 
homa. Kansas,  and  Missouri,  it  has  not 
reopened  a  single  shutdown  mine  to  my 
knowledge. 

The  last  hoi>e  of  the  domestic  lead  and 
zinc  producer  is  this  Congress. 

Our  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry 
is  the  only  industry  in  the  United  States 
which  has  proved  a  case  of  serious  in- 
jury on  three  separate  occasions  before 
the  Tariff  Commission. 

In  1S54.  in  1957,  and  again  in  1960. 
tl;e  case  has  been  proved.  The  evidence 
is  oveiwhelming  that  this  industry  is 
being  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  level 
of  foreign  imports. 

The  Rules  Committee  is  now  consider- 
ing HR.  8860.  an  emergency  measure  to 
permit  our  small  producers  to  exist  while 
some  sound  and  lasting  solution  is  found. 
Both  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  other 
bodj-  have  measures  before  them  to  meet 
the  problem,  but  hearings  have  not  been 
held  in  either  body. 

I  plead  with  the  Members  of  this  great 
House  for  justice  for  America's  lead  and 
zinc  miners.  We  are  at  the  crossroads 
today,  and  little  time  remains. 


LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINERS  STAND  AT 
CROSSROADS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  move  into  the  final  month  of  this 
sc-^isicn  of  the  86th  Congress,  I  cannot 
escape  my  respoixsibility  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  very  serious 
economic  distress  which  continues  to 
exist  in  the  lead  and  zinc  producing 
States  of  our  Nation. 

Thousands  of  our  lead  and  zinc  miners 
liave  been  without  emplojTnent  for  more 
than  2  years  now. 


• 


VISIT  OF  KOSHARE  INDIAN  DANC- 
ERS OF  LA  JUNTA,  COLO. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unarumous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
vi'^i'.  of  the  Koshare  Indian  dancers  of 
La  Junta.  Colo.,  who  will  appear  at  the 
Uline  Arena  next  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
under  the  .sponsorship  of  the  Brightwood 
Lions  Club  of  the  District.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  have  read  the  newspaper 
articles  concerning  tlie  visit  of  this  Boy 
Scout  troop,  and  the  ads  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Washington  papers. 

None  of  these  boys  are  Indians,  but  are 
.schoolboys  who  are  members  of  the 
Explorer  Scout  Troop  of  La  Junta.  Colo. 
Mr.  J.  F.  I  Buck  •  Burshears.  of  La  Junta, 
has  been  Scout  leader  of  this  troop  for 
many  years.  Under  his  expert  training 
the  troop  has  won  national  and  interna- 
tional recognition  for  the  outstanding 
manner  in  which  they  interpret  Indian 
dances.  They  have  no  equal  in  this 
country  in  presenting  these  dances  of 
our  American  Indians. 

These  boys  live  in  my  district,  and  I 
am  vci-y  proud  of  their  achievements. 
This  is  "the  third  time  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  welcoming  the  Koshares 
to  Washin^'ton.  They  are  on  an  exten- 
sive trip  which  will  take  them  to  New 
York  City   and  many   other  places  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country.  They  have 
performed  in  Madison  Square  Garden 
and  at  many  national  conventions  of 
service  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
They  have  received  a  great  deal  of  fa- 
vorable publicity,  including  a  motion 
picture  and  many  articles  in  national 
magazines,  and  are  always  in  great  de- 
mand. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  would  en- 
joy seeing  these  boys  give  theii"  dances  in 
full  Indian  costume.  I  hope  that  many 
of  you  will  be  able  to  attend  one  of  their 
shows.  They  will  give  two  performances 
on  Saturday,  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
8:30  p.m.,  and  also  two  performances  on 
Sunday,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m.  and  5:30 
p.m.  The  tickets  for  all  performances 
are  available  at  the  box  office  of  Uline 
Arena.  

AMENDING  THE  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS    AND     SPACE     ACT     OF 

1958 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  12049)  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12049,  with 
Mr.  Willis  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Brooks]  had  11  minutes 
remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]  had  32  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  that  he 
has  no  fvu"ther  requests  for  time? 

Mr.  FULTON.  No ;  I  have  not  at  this 
time.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  if 
he  desires,  later. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  consumed  our 
requests  for  time  as  of  this  hour,  and  I 
rise  simply  to  summarize  very  briefly 
what  we  have  undertaken  to  do  as  of 
yesterday.  We  have  consumed  all  of  our 
time  except  11  minutes.  In  doing  so  we 
present  to  you  this  bill  which  apparent- 
ly has  the  approval  of  about  everyone, 
except  for  one  provision.  That  pro- 
vision covers  the  rewriting  of  the  basic 
act  covering  patent  provisions. 

It  is  to  that  that  we  now  address  our- 
selves. 

In  the  Record  of  day  before  yester- 
day is  an  insertion  from  the  other  body 
entitled  "Rigged  Hearings."  This  arti- 
cle is  certainly  an  unfair  criticism  of  the 
subcommittee  which  I  appointed,  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics Committee,  commonly  called  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee.  The  article  in- 
fers that  the  hearings  were  slanted  and 
were  rigged  in  favor  of  private  enterprise 


against  the  interest  of  the  people 
United  States. 

more  imfair  statement  could  be 
about  hearings  which  in  my  judg- 
ire  outstanding.  The  Mitchell  sub- 

worked  during  the  adjoum- 

of  Congress  last  fall  and  worked 

this  session  of  Congress  in  Jan- 

It  accumulated,  as  you  can  see. 

thousand  pages  of  testimony  of  record, 

ei  erybody  can  have  access  to  it.  The 

committee  heard  40  witnesses  from  dif- 

walks  of  life  and  from  different 

I  am  told  that  the  mem- 

laade  a  point  of  hearing  everyone 
V  ished  to  be  heard  and  made  aware 
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views. 
Mitchell  subcommittee  has  done  a 
splen4id  job.  In  addition  to  this,  when 
was  considered  by  the  full  Com- 
on  Science  and  Astronautics  I 
offered  an  opportunity  to 
who  cared  to  testify  before  the 
ctmmittee  to  do  so.  As  a  matter  of 
he  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
].  requested  an  opportunity  to 
before  us,  a  request  we  gladly 
,  giving  him  abundant  time  and 
lettinb  him  present  his  views  on  this 
subje  !t  to  the  full  committee,  not  the 
Eubcc  mmittee. 
Th^  Mitchell  subcommittee  heard  wit- 
representing  small  business,  and 
avored  the  present  stipulations  of 
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i  matter  of  fact,  of  the  40  witnesses 
representing  small  business  who  testi- 
only    3    were    inclined    to    favor 
(government  ownership   of   patent 
under  the  NASA  bill. 
11  briefly  siunmarize  their  positions, 
irst  was  Roland  Anderson,  patent 
counsel  for  the  AEC,  who  did  not  urge 
omic  energy  method  on  NASA,  but 
t^tify  that  he  felt  the  atomic  energy 
had    much    merit,    particularly 
concdrning  the  dissemination  of  scien- 
nformation;  Prof.  Seymour  Mel- 
)f  Columbia  University,  an  instruc- 
industrial  management,  who  has 
no  practical  experience  with  the 
system;  and  Louis  Robertson,  of 
Chicago,  HI.,  a  patent  attorney,  who  was 
conc€  med  with  certain  monopoly  aspects 
P^eral  research.     He   felt   that   it 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  law  to  re- 
he  legal  remedy  of  injunction  to 
holders  who  had  developed  their 
entirely    with    Government 


cut 
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I  am  correct  when  I  say  that 
of  three  of  these  witnesses  came 
the  Senate  hearings.  These  were 
witnesses  who,  in  any  way,  could 
to  oppose  the  committee  bill  on 
rights, 
•as  glad  yesterday  to  hear  even 
Meml>ers  of  Congress  who  have  been  ar- 
ticul£  te  in  opf>osition  to  the  patent  provi- 
say  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
presept  provisions  in  the  law  as  it  stands 
They  think  it  is  defective  and 
be  changed  and  modified,  and 
I  am  fully  in  agreement  with 
I  Members. 

lin  I  say  that  the  committee  rec- 
ommi  indations  will  permit — 

First.  The  Government  to  retain  non- 
assignable, irrevocable  right  to  use  the 
patents  developed  in  the  course  of  any 
contr  ict  let  for  space  work : 


that 


Second.  The  patent  itself  to  be  owned 
by  the  inventor;  and 

Third.  The  Administrator  to  retain 
actual  ownership  patent  rights  in  the 
U.S.  Government  when  national  security 
or  public  welfare  should  require  it. 

Certainly  the  interests  are  thus  guar- 
anteed in  respect  to  the  two  primarily 
involved,  the  Government  and  the  in- 
ventor. I  see  no  reason  why  third  per- 
sons, having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
patenting  of  the  article  or  with  the  let- 
ting of  the  contracts,  should  have  an 
interest  in  the  use  of  patents  that  they 
have  not  developed  and  in  which  they 
are  not  concerned. 

The  Mitchell  subcommittee  has  done  a 
fine  job.  and  I  ask  this  body  today  to 
endorse  the  recommendations  of  that 
committee  and  approve  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten by  the  full  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  havt  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-six 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Uoll  No.  127] 

Adair  Gilbert  Moas 

Alford  Green.  Oreg  OHara.  Mkli 

Baker  Hubert  Pllcher 

Bardcn  Hollfleld  Powell 

Baumhait  Jensen  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Bentley  Jones.  Mo  Rogers.  Mh*-.-; 

Blatnlie  Kaaem  Scott 

BUtch  Keams  Shelley 

Brown.  Mo  Kllbum  Staggers 

Buckley  Landrum  Steed 

Burdlck  McOovern  Thompeoii   N  J 

Canfleld  Mallllard  Udall 

Carnahmi  Martin  Wldnall 

Chelf  Miller.  Williams 

Diggs  George  P.  Wlnstead 

Durham  Morris.  Oklu.  Wlthrow 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Willis,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  12049.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll 
to  be  called,  when  386  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrprrsentattrcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  the  Na- 
tiiinal  Aeronautics  nnd  Space  Art  of  1958  is 
amended  as  follows: 

I  1  I  Section  102  Is  amended- 

(Ai     by    striking    out    subsection    (b), 

iB)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c>  as  sub- 
section (b».  and  by  striking  out  so  much  of 
such  subsection  as  so  redesignated  as  pre- 
cedes paragraph  ( 1 )  and  Inserting  In  lien 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
require  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for 
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I  he  exploration,  scientific  investigation,  and 
utlli.:at!on  of  space  for  peaceful  purposes,  and 
(,,-r  rotearch  into  problems  of  flight  within 
and  out.-lde  the  earth's  atmo.sphere.  The 
Contrrcss  further  declares  that  such  activities 
shi'Il  be  conducted  so  as  to  contribute  ma- 
terially   to    the    following   objectives:";    and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  aubsf-ction  (bi  lasso 
redesignated)   the  following  new  subsection: 

••ic)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
the  exploration,  scientific  investigation,  and 
lalUzation  of  space  for  peaceful  purj)oses 
sh:ill  be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be 
directed  by,  a  civilian  agency.  " 

(2)  Section  103  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Definitions 

•Srr  in:?    A«  u.ied  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  the  term  spacecraft'  means,  dev;ce.? 
miinned  and  un!r.fuii;ru,  which  are  de.'-i'jned 
to  be  placed  into  an  orbit  about  the. e;;rth  or 
into  a  trajectory  to  another  ctiestml  b<;dy, 
Including  r.ll  liutrumentalion.  projjui.^it.n. 
;i:id    i;uldai-.cp    contained    t'urcii;; 

"(2 1  thf  torni  'launch  vchlcle.s'  ibnohtcrs) 
means  device^  which  p.'-'pel  .-ind  quidc  .'sp.icc- 
rraft  Into  an  orbit  about  the  earth  or  into  a 
trajectory  to  another  cele.i'ial  bo<ly  and  in- 
cludes all  stages  of  multistage  rocket.s  used 
f .  ir   such    purposes. 

"(3)  the  term  space  vehlclob'  mean.-s  space- 
craft, launch  vehicles,  and  all  other  vehicles. 
except  ballistic  missiles,  capable  of  flight 
without  support  from  or  dependence  upon 
the  earths  atmosphere,  together  with  related 
eqvUpmenf,  device?.  comiJii.cnt.s.  and  parts; 
and 

•'(4)  the  term  aeroiuuitlcal  \rhicles'  means 
all  vehicles,  other  than  space  vehicles,  de- 
signed for  flight,  together  with  related  equip- 
ment, devices,  components,   aiid   parts  " 

(3)  Title  II  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  heading  and  inserting  m  iicu  thereof  the 
following: 

"TITLE     II  —  N.^TIONAL     AFRON.M-'Tll  S     AND     .SPACE 
ADMI.NISTHATIO.N" 

(4  I    Section  201  is  repealed. 

(5)    Section  202  is  redesignated  as  section 

201.  and    the    heading    of    sr.c;.    section    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'Administrator    and    Deputy    Adminnftrator" 

i6i   Section  203  is  redesignated  as  section 

202.  and  such  section  as  »o  redesignated  is 
amended — 

(Ai  by  redesignating  paragrapli."^  (Ci  and 
CI  I  of  subsection  la)  a.";  paragraphs  (4i  and 
(5).  respectively,  and  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (  1  I  of  such  ."ubsectlon  ai;d  m.^^crting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(11  formulate  .specific  national  objectives 
in  space  and.  In  the  ligJit  of  such  otajtctive.s, 
develop  a  comprehensive  prc^ram  for  the 
exploration,  Imc-tigation.  and  utilization  of 
space  for  peaceful  ptirposes: 

"{2t  conduct  research  into  problems  of 
flight  within  and  otit-ide  the  earth's  atmos- 
pliere  with  a  view  t(j  tliclr  practical  solution, 
including  research  in  the  field  of  aeronautics 
nece.ssary  to  the  continued  advancement  of 
b  .th  civilian  and  military  aviation; 

"1 3 1  conduct  such  activities  as  may  be 
required  for  the  exploration,  scientific  inves- 
tigation, and  utiUzjition  of  space  for  peaceful 
purposes,  and  develop  space  vehicles  for  use 
in  .such  activities;"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  lease  to  otherr 
such  real  and  personal  property;"  in  sub.'ec- 
tion  (b)  (3i  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "to  lease  to  others  such  real  and 
])ersonil  pre'iierty,  and  any  such  lease  may 
jirovide.  notwithstanding  section  321  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1932  (40  U  S.C.  303ta»,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  for  the  mainten.^nce, 
protection,  repair,  or  restoration,  by  the 
les.^^ee,  of  the  property  leased,  or  of  the  entire 
unit  or  installation  where  a  subst.intial  part 
of  it  is  leased,  as  part  or  all  of  the  consid- 
er.itlon  for  the  lea.'ie.  "; 


iC)  by  striking  out  "to  transfer  to"  in 
subsection  (b)(6)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "to  obtain  by  con- 
tract for.   to  transfer  to.";    and 

(Di  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (12)  of  subsection  (b).  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(  13 )  of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in  lieu 
there<jf  ";  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph ■ 

"(14)  to  acquire  releases,  before  suit  is 
brought,  for  past  infringement  of  patents." 

(7)  Title  II  is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  section  204  and  inserting  in  lieu 
tlicreof  the  following. 

'Acrojiautics  and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board 

"Sk  203.  lai  The  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  Ehall  advise  and 
con.Milt  with  e  ich  other  on  all  matters  with- 
in th..r  respective  Juri^clctions  relating  to 
activities  In  space  and  the  research  and 
development  cjnnccted  therewith. 

"(h)  In  order  ix)  a.ssi£t  in  carrying  out 
sub.-ecti'  n  (ai ,  there  shall  be  an  Aeronautics 
I'nd  Astronautics  Coordinating  Board  con- 
sistln,:  of  the  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
.Administration  and  the  Director  of  Defense 
P.c-carch  aid  Er.ijineermg  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  who  shall  be  cochalrmen,  and 
<uch  other  members  from  the  Administra- 
tion iii.d  the  Department  of  Defense  ( in- 
cludiH:,'  at  lea.st  one  member  from  each  of 
the  m::itary  departments)  as  the  Admln- 
i-trntor  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
jM;ntlv  designate. 

"(ci  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
B  iard  to  facilitate — 

•  ill  the  planning  of  activities  to  avoid 
undesirable  duplication  and  to  achieve  effi- 
cient iitili7.itlon  of  available  resources; 

"i2)  the  coordination  of  activities  In 
a-c.'u^  of  common  Interest; 

"(3)  the  identification  of  problems  re- 
qviiring  .vj'.ution  by  either  the  Adminlstra- 
t..in   or  the   Department  of  Defense;    and 

"1 4 1  the  exchange  of  Information  be- 
tween the  .Administration  and  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

(8)  Tit'e  II  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting alter  section  203  (as  .idded  by  para- 
graph (7)  of  this  section)  the  following  new 
;.oct  Ion : 

■  /i"\-poT,  vjb./i'j/  for  defense  and  related 
activities 

•  .-EC.  204.  (a)  The  Department  of  De- 
fense shall  underuike  such  activities  in 
.•.pace,  and  stich  research  and  development 
o'luKv-tod  therewith,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the    defense    of    the    United    States. 

"(b)  In  order  U^  accomplish  the  most  effi- 
cient utilization  of  resources,  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  each  new  launch  ve- 
hicle, whether  Intended  for  use  by  the  Ad- 
mini'-tration  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
,.r  both,  shall  be  assigned  by  the  President 
to  ei'hcr  the  .Admlnistraton  or  the  Depart- 
m;-ni  of  Defense." 

(9 1  Section  205  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "may  eniziisze"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  engage". 

(10)    Section  206  is  amended — 

I. A)  by  striking  out  ".section  102(c)"  in 
fcubseciion  (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "section  102ibi";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  re- 
de-^lcnating  .'subsection  (d)  a5  subsection  (C). 

I  11 )  Section  302  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  203"  in  subsection  (a)  and  In- 
serting   in    lieu    thereof   "section    202". 

(12;    Section  304  Is  amended — 

lAi  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  .'^^entence  in  subsection  (a) 
til''  following:  ",  giving  emphasis  to  the 
nr-ce.-sity  f<ir  preventing  unauthorized  per- 
sons (both  in  the  United  States  and  In  for- 
oitTn  countries)  from  obtaining  technical 
and  other  information  havlrg  military 
Siunificance"; 


(B)  by  striking  out  "any  member,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  Council,  or  '  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  ( b) ; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "certified  by  the  Coun- 
cil or  the  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be" 
in  such  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "certified  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  ";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "Council  or"  where- 
ever  it  appears  in  clauses  ( 1 )  and  (2)  of  such 
first  sentence. 

(13)  Section  305  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Propf'rty  rights  in  inventions 
"Sec.  305.  (a)  Each  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement entered  Into  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  each  fubcontract  at  all  tiers  there- 
under, which  has  as  one  of  its  ptrpoees  the 
performance  of  experlment.al.  developmental, 
or  research  work,  shall  contain  provisions 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  governing 
the  dispo.citi.-^n  of  the  rights  to  inventions 
conceived  or  fti-^t  actually  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  the  performance  of  such  work  there- 
under In  a  m.intier  calculated  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  the  equities  of  the  con- 
tractor. In  all  cases  such  provisions  shall 
reser\e  to  the  United  States  not  less  than  an 
irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  nontransferable, 
royalty-free  license  for  the  practice  of  such 
invention  throughout  the  world  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States;  and  the  reser- 
v.itlon  of  such  a  license  shall  be  deemed  to 
provide  for  rights  In  Inventions  in  a  manner 
sufficient  to  protect  the  public  interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  contractor  as  required  by 
this  subsection  In  any  case  unless  the  reten- 
tion or  acquisition  by  or  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  a  greater  right  (1 )  Is  re- 
quired under  any  other  law  of  the  United 
States  or  (2)  is  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator to  be  required  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  or  the  general  welfare. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  or  his  designee 
may.  wherever  the  contract  provides  for  the 
vesting  of  title  to  an  Invention  in  the  United 
States,  waive  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
to  such  invention  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions Jis  he  determines  to  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States;  but  any  such 
waiver  shall  be  subject  to  the  reservation  of 
an  irrevocable,  nonexclusive,  nontransfer- 
able, royalty-free  license  for  the  practice  of 
such  Invention  throughout  the  world  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  or  any  for- 
eign government  pursuant  to  ^y  treaty  or 
agreement  with  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  waive,  upon 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  those  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) ,  all  or  any  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  to  inventions 
made  in  the  performance  of  any  work  un- 
der any  contract  entered  into  by  or  for  the 
Administration  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  stibsectlon.  Any  contract  en- 
tered into  by  or  for  the  Administration  be- 
fore the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion on  which  final  payment  has  not  been 
made  on  such  date  may  be  amended  with- 
out consideration  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  section;  but  no  such  amendment  shall 
affect  the  status  of  inventions  which  have 
become  the  exclusive  property  of  the  United 
States. 

•(d)  The  Administration  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  defense  agency  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  17  of  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

(14)  Section  306  is  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  first  two  sentences  to  read  as  follows: 
"Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized,  upon  his 
own  initiative  or  upon  application,  to  make 
a  monetary  award,  in  such  amount  and  upon 
such  terms  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  war- 
ranted, to  any  Individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  institution,  or  other 
entity  for  any  scientific  or  technical  contri- 
bution to  the  Administration  which  is  de- 
termined by  the  Administrator  to  have  sig- 
nificant value  in  the  conduct  of  aeronautical 
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and  space  activities.  Each  application  made 
for  any  such  award  shall  be  referred  to  an 
Inventions  and  Contributions  Board  which 
shall  be  established  by  the  Administrator 
within  the  Administration." 

( 15 )  Title  III  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Indemnification 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  With  the  approval  of  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee,  any  contract 
of  the  Administration  for  research  or  devel- 
opment, or  both,  may  provide  that  the  United 
States  will  Indemnify  the  contractor  against 
either  or  both  of  the  following,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  arise  out  of  the  direct 
performance  of  the  contract  and  to  the  ex- 
tent not  compensated  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise: 

"(1)  Claims  (including  reasonable  ex- 
penses of  litigation  or  settlement)  by  third 
persons,  including  employees  of  the  con- 
tractor, for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  from  a  risk  that  the 
contract  defines  as  uniisually  hazardous. 

"(2)  LoM  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract  de- 
fines as  unusually  hazardous. 

"(b)  A  contract  that  provides  for  indemni- 
fication in  acocx'dance  with  subsection  (a) 
must  also  provide  for — 

"(1)  notice  to  the  Uiiited  States  of  any 
claim  or  suit  against  the  contractor  for 
death,  bodily  Injtiry,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property:  and 

"(2)  control  of  or  assistance  in  the  defense 
by  the  United  States,  at  its  election,  of  that 
suit  or  claim. 

"(C)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  Administrator,  or  his 
designee,  certifies  that  the  amount  is  just 
and  reasonable. 

"(d)  Upon  approval  by  the  Administrator, 
payments  under  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
from — 

"(1)  funds  obligated  for  the  performance 
of  the  contract  concerned; 

"(2)  funds  available  for  research  or  de- 
velopment, or  both,  and  not  otherwise  obli- 
gated: or 

"(3)  funds  appropriated  for  thoee  pay- 
ments." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7M  of  Utle  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "air- 
craft, missile,  spacecraft,  or  similar  vehicle," 
and  Inserting  ^in  lieu  thereof  "aeronautical 
or  space  vehicle.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of  April  29.  1941,  as  amend- 
ed (40  U.S.C.  270e),  is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion", and  (2)  by  striking  out  "or  Coast 
Guard  ■  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Coast 
Guard,  or  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Adnxlnistration". 

Sec.  4.  Clause  (7)  of  the  fourth  paragraph 
C'f  section  101(a)  of  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947  (50  use.  402(a)  )  Is  amended  by 
i.-.serting  "and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion." immediately  before  "when  appointed". 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana  ( interrupt- 
ing the  reading ) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  subject  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  5  minutes  a  matter  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  discussed.  I  did  not 
ask  for  time  during  general  debate  be- 
cause I  felt  the  committee  members  were 
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to  that  time  and,  therefore,  I 
ponsibility  for  that  point.  As  I 
in  5  minutes  discuss  this  matter, 
the  Members  of  the  House  who 
to  the  RrcoRD  of  Tuesday, 
page  12042,  where  I  tried  to  treat 
mitter  in  some  detail. 

reason  for  opp>osing   the  patent 

of  this  act  is  very  simple.    I  am 

the  traditional  patent  posi- 

the   American   patent   system. 

]»rinciple  Is  that  he  who  pays  for 

and  development  is  entitled  to 

friiits,  all  the  fruits,  of  that  research 

ddvelopment.    If  you  spend  money 

re!  earch  and  development  and  you 

Xi  a  patent  po.sition  thereby  you 

entitled  to  that  patent  and  to  file 

patent,  to  control  that  patent 

granted. 

case  of  research  and  develop- 
:  >aid  for  by  the  taxpayers'  money, 
fruits  of  that  research  and  de- 
should  be  available  to  all  of 
industry.     The  only  way  you 
olitain  this  result  Is  by  the  Govern- 
aking  the  initiative  and  claiming 
nventions  which  are  developed  by 
fiinds  and  making  them   available 
just  one  corporation,  but  to  all 

industry. 
CHENOWETH.     Mr.    Chairman, 

gentleman  yield? 
HOUFIELD.    I  would  rather  not 
is  limited.    I  would  like  to  com- 
he  thought  I  have  in  mind. 

the  present  law  it  is  not  enoush 

Federal  Government  to  retain  the 

that  patent  in  its  own  business. 

expended  the  taxpayers'  money 

is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  to 

one  of  the  rights  and  then  give 

-and  I  use  the  phrase  "give  away" 

to  a   contractor  commercial 

which  might  accrue  under  parts 

invention    is    to    defraud    the 

taxpayer    of    his    legitimate 

to  all  of  the  fruits  of  the  research 

ddvelopment  which  have  come  about 

rpsult  of  the  exi)enditure  of  public 
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that  I  do  not  have  time  to  go 
in  detail.    I  will  address  myself 
scrutiny   which   the   committee 
this  subject.    I  would  point  out 
committee  held  these  hearings, 
k  of  them,  when  Congress  was  not 
We  were  presented  with  a 
i  when  we  returned.    Testi- 
lad  been  closed  by  the  subcommit- 
although  I  appeared  before  the 
for  a  brief  time,  this  did 
time  to  the  opponents  of  this 
type  of  patenting. 
BROOKS     of     Louisiana.       Mr 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
HOLIFIELD.    I  yield. 
3ROOKS  of  Louisiana.    As  a  mat- 
fact  the  gentleman  was  the  only 
we   had   the   mornins    he    ap- 
we  gave  the  gentleman  the  full 
Is  not  that  correct? 
lOLIFIELD.    I  cannjt  remember 
t  time  that  was  given  me,  but  the 
n    wa.s   very    courteous    to    me 
appeared.    I  have  no  complaint 
r  of  the  gentleman's  treatment 
is  an  individual. 

out,  however,  that  the  witnesses 
red  before  this  committee — 
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we  have  been  told  30  or  35,  but  whatever 
the  number  may  be — were  all  in  favor 
of  it.  Of  course  they  were  all  in  favor 
of  It.  They  were  the  people  who  have 
something  to  gain  by  the  Government 
giving  away  its  research  and  develop- 
ment patent  rights.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  contrary  to  the  procedure 
that  is  being  followed  in  another  body 
where  the  Government  departments 
concerned  in  this  matter,  and  vitally 
concerned,  two  of  them  were  not  called 
in.  I  call  to  your  attention  the  General 
Accounting  Office  which  has  a  responsi- 
bility in  this  field  and  has  exercised  re- 
spon.sibility  on  niunerous  occasions  to  see 
that  the  Government  was  not  defrauded 
of  its  patent  rights. 

The  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stice  was  not  called  In  and 
thpy  too  have  a  public  responsibility  to 
th.e  taxpayers  in  the  field  of  patent 
lir^hts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
:  cntleman  from  California  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Haley  i  Mr.  Holifield  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tliank  the  gentleman  for  making  that 
request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Antitruift  Division 
was  not  called  in.  It  is  vitally  concerned 
with  protecting  the  patent  rights  of  the 
Government.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  also  operates  under  a 
patent  provision,  retains  many  of  the 
formulae  for  pesticide  control,  the  con- 
trol of  pests,  development  of  fertilizers, 
and  other  matters  that  have  been  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  research  and  de- 
velopment, was  not  called  in.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  was  not  called  in. 
It  also  has  vital  patent  responsibilities. 
'I  he  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  not 
called  in.  It  also  has  vital  patent  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIEnJD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  All  tlie  departments 
t!:e  pentleman  has  mentioned  knew 
about  the  hearing's,  they  were  invited, 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hearings 
were  hf^ld  open  for  more  than  6  months. 
When  they  were  finally  closed  and  the 
committee  reported,  the  gentleman  from 
California  still  wanted  to  be  heard  and 
he  had  the  full  time  of  the  full  commiL- 
teo  all  morning.    Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
about  the  invitation,  but  I  will  take  the 
gentleman's  word  for  it.  The  records  do 
not  contain,  as  do  the  records  of  the 
ohf^r  body,  testimony  showing  the  in- 
terest of  vital  Government  agencies. 
Why  they  were  not  there  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  <;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tk-man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Did  these  other 
agencies  of  our  Government  that  testi- 
fied in  the  other  body  oppose  the  give- 
away of  these  patents? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Yes,  they  did. 
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Mr.  ANFUSO.  Oh.  no;  there  has  been 
no  opposition  from  any  other  depart- 
ment. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  I  answered  the 
•gentleman  correctly.  In  the  other  body 
the  testimony  was  at^ainst  the  po.sition 
taken  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.     Which  body? 
Mr.   HOLIFIELD.     The  other  lesJiisla- 
live  body. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  t-'cntlcman  men- 
tioned various  departments.  He  men- 
tioned the  E>epartment  of  the  Interior, 
for  initance. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Let  me  continue  for 
a  minute.  Recently  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania  I  Mr.  Fulton  1  criticized  my 
p«j.silion  on  the  floor  and  due  to  tiie  cir- 
cumstances existing  at  that  time  I  did 
not  have  the  time  to  answer:  but  I  will 
point  out  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Fulton  : ,  and  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  give  me  his  attention  be- 
rause  I  know  he  will  want  to  reply,  voted 
for  the  Coal  Research  Act,  H.R.  337:"), 
and  I  will  tell  you  that  it  has  a  stricter 
patent  provision  in  it  than  eillier  the 
AEC,  TVA,  NASA,  or  any  other  agency 
of  Government  iinpo.ses.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  al.so  .signified 
he  was  in  favor  of  it.  Tliere  was  not  a 
record  vote,  but  I  tliink  tliat  he  was  in 
accord  with  that  act. 

Mi.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chaiuuan, 
\kl\\  tlie  gentleman  yield':' 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  May  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  offered  an  amendment 
in  our  committee  to  strike  the  language 
to  which  he  refers  I  think  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  include  such  a  provision  in  the 
coal  research  bill,  and  I  would  not  be 
surpri.sed  if  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
amend  that  .section  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman's 
position  is  consi-stent.  however,  he  ex- 
pressed acquiescence  in  the  pa.s.sape  of 
the  act.  I  voted  for  it  at  that  time,  and 
I  would  vote  for  it  again 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t;entleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  might  say  that  I  was 
on  the  floor  and  was  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentkman 
from  Colorado  because  I  felt  it  was  a 
t^ood  amendment  and  should  apply  here 
as  well. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  eentleman 
\oted  for  that  act  which  contained  a  re- 
strictive patent  clause  which  saved  to 
the  Government  all  right  of  develop- 
ment in  the  coal  research  held.  That  is 
proper,  because  it  is  Government  funds 
tliat  were  expended,  and  the  Government 
IS  entitled  to  spread  those  benefils  far 
and  wide  among  American  industry,  not 
to  have  one  contractor  who  happened 
to  have  a  research  and  develoinnent  con- 
tract gain  thereby. 

That  is  the  principle  involved  here. 
Do  you  want  to  save  to  all  American  in- 
dustry the  rights  for  which  tax  funds 
are  expended,  or  do  you  want  it  to  ^o 
to  the  fortunate  contractor  who  hap- 
pens to  have  a  contract  for  research  and 
development?  That  is  the  problem  be- 
fore the  House  at  this  time,  and  that 


is  why,  when  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  QuiGLEYl  offers  his 
amendment  to  strike  out  this  section,  I 
hope  to  support  it. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  whether  or  not  the  research 
and  development  contracts  are  profit- 
able to  the  companies  who  receive  and 
accept  them? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Yes.  They  are 
matters  of  competitive  bids  or  negoti- 
ated bids,  anl  I  have  not  .seen  an  Amer- 
ican company  yet  that  did  not  want  to 
ok, a  in  b  '■I'^'fits  under  the  Federal  con- 
tracts. Under  the  Renegotiation  Act 
Lhey  are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of 
proflt.  They  are  paid  for  what  they  do. 
-And  then,  if  we  allow  patent  rights  in 
addition  to  their  remuneration,  we  give 
them  a  windfall  profit  as  against  all  the 
oth.er  companies  in  America,  so  while  I 
am  flthtinp  for  the  right  of  the  con- 
tractor to  take  all  of  the  fruits  of  his 
research  and  development  and  give  it  to 
ail  American  industry,  I  am  flehting  for 
the  hu-'hest  type  of  rc-pon.sibility  on  the 
I)r»rt  of  representatives  of  Government. 

Wlien  I  fiplit  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ri?ht  to  patent  the  results  of  tax 
funds  expendefl  in  research  and  devel- 
opment .so  that  all  of  American  indus- 
tiT  can  use  these  patents.  I  am  fighting 
for  the  'jeneral  welfare  of  all  of  our  in- 
dustries larce  and  small. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  do  not  de- 
--ire  to  criticize  the  subcommittee  which 
held  hearings  on  this  subject  nor  its 
chairman,  becau.se  I  have  already  ex- 
pres.sed  my  high  esteem  for  that  gentle- 
mnn  and  for  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  But,  I  do  think  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  that  were  not  heard 
from  with  reference  to  this  subject.  In 
ihe  first  place,  the  select  committee  back 
in  1958  did  spend  .some  considerable  time 
in  dLscu.ssion  of  the  particular  language 
v.e  used  in  writing  the  initial  patent 
provision  of  the  Space  Act.  The  sub- 
enmniittee  heard  quite  a  few  people, 
but.  I  want  to  call  up  just  a  few  more 
witnesses. 

For  example,  back  in  1943  the  then 
Presidr-ni  of  the  United  States.  President 
rmnklin  D.  Roosevelt,  asked  for  a  study 
and  investigation  of  the  patent  policies 
of  the  various  departincnLs  of  the  Gov- 
ernnvnt.  and  after  some  4  years  of  in- 
t  nsive  and  exhaustive  study  of  this 
v.h'ile  subject  here  are  the  very  words 
of  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  on  the 
situation: 

Wlierc  p;.Tf»in!iblr  inventions  are  made  in 
tlip  course  tf  performing  a  Government- 
Ijimnced  contract  for  research  and  develop- 
n.cnt.  the  piibUc  interest  requires  that  all 
nplits  to  such  inventions  be  assigned  to  the 
Government  and  not  left  to  the  private 
..-.. -.or.-ilup  of  the  contractor.  Public  control 
will  a.ss'ire  free  rtnd  e.-;ual  availability  of  the 
imrntions  to  American  Industry  and  science; 
will  c'.'.minate  any  competitive  advantage  to 
tiie  contractor  chosen  to  perform  the  re- 
search work;  will  avoid  undue  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
1.  A   large  corporations;  will  tend  to  increase 


and  diversify  available  research  faculties 
within  the  United  States  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Government  and  of  the  national 
economy;  and  will  thus  strengthen  our 
American  system  of  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

Then  let  us  call  on  a  later  admin- 
istration, the  present  administration. 
In  1956  the  then  Attorney  General,  Her- 
bert Brownell,  on  being  questioned  about 
this,  and    naking  a  statement,  warned: 

Present  patent  policy  may  well  be  one  of 
the  major  factors  tending  to  concentrate 
economic  power. 

Now.  this  was  Brownell's  position  on 
the  practices  that  were  being  indulged  in 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  which  our 
committee  and  its  leadership  now  pro- 
po.se  to  go  back  to  and  to  ehminate  what 
we  believe  to  be  reasonable  provisions 
now  in  the  Space  Act. 

Now  I  want  to  turn  to  an  additional 
witness,  a  man  who  I  believe  has  had 
more  experience  operating  under  both 
provisions  as  used  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  com- 
plete and  total  giveaway  and  windfall, 
and  also  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  which  I  beUeve  to  be 
sound  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public,  and  that  is  none  other  than  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  great  job  that  Admiral  Rick- 
over has  done,  and  here  is  his  statement, 
and  I  want  to  quote  some  of  the  things 
that  he  said: 

Where  the  Government  bears  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  cost,  where  the  faculties  belong  to 
the  Government,  and  where  the  Government 
bears  all  the  risk,  the  people  should  own  the 
patents.  The  American  people  are  spending 
their  monev  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment; therefore,  the  patents  should  belong 
to  them. 

Now.  we  have  had  some  statements 
here  about  the  fact  that  it  is  delaying 
and  retarding  the  work  of  getting  on 
with  the  space  job  and  creating  space 
vehicles,  and  so  on.  I  want  to  recite 
some  questions  that  were  asked  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover  and  what  his  answers 
were.  First,  with  reference  to  the 
charges,  that  it  would  increase  the  cost 
if  we  left  the  situation  as  it  is.  Admiral 
Rickover  was  asked  this  question: 

Do  you  have  any  indication  that  the  com- 
panies charge  you  more  to  do  research  and 
development  if  they  are  not  permitted  to 
keep     propriet.iry      or     commercial      patent 

rights? 

Admiral   Rickover.  No.   sir;    I   know  of   r.o 

such  cases. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  dealt  with  con- 
tractors both  under  the  Department  of 
Defense  provisions  as  well  as  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Let  it  go  a  little  further,  be- 
cause we  had  statements  here  yesterday 
to  the  effect  that  contractors  did  not 
desire  to  do  this  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  California    IMr.  Sisk  i 

has  expired. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
quote  now  another  question  that  was  di- 
rected to  Admiral  Rlckover  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Si5  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  h»ve 
r.o  knowledge  of  any  dlfflculty  In  persuading 
contractors  to  do  the  work  for  you. 

Admiral  Rickoveh.  No,  sir.  I  have  dilll- 
rulty  keeping  contractors  away  who  are  try- 
ing to  persuade  me  to  give  them  more  work. 

Again  a  question  to  Admiral  Rickover: 
Do  you  have  knowledge  of  any  companies 
who  take  the  attitude  that  they  are  not  in- 
terested In  doing  work  for  the  Government 
unless  they  can  keep  private  patent  rights? 
Admiral  Rickover.  I  personally  have  never 
heard  of  any.  sir. 

This  is  a  statement  of  a  man  who  has 
had  more  experience  with  these  contrac- 
tors under  both  procedures  than  any 
other  man  in  America  today,  that  I 
know  of. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  like 
to  give  the  gentleman  a  specific  case  of  a 
company  that  has  just  refused  to  do  a 
job  for  NASA  because  of  the  very  thing 
the  gentleman  is  talking  about.  That  is 
the  Gravity  Research  Corp.,  in  Austin, 
Tex.  They  have  been  doing  this  type 
work  since  1939.  They  developed  their 
own  patents.  NASA  has  just  asked  them 
to  build  a  gravitational  meter  for  NASA 
and  they  turned  it  down  because  they  did 
not  want  to  lose  their  patent  rights. 

This  is  a  sp>ecific  case.  Perhaps  Ad- 
miral Rickover  never  heard  of  them,  but 
NASA  heard  enough  of  them  to  ask  them 
to  do  this  job.  They  turned  it  down  be- 
cause of  the  matter  of  patent  rights. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's bringing  that  up  because  yester- 
day it  was  called  to  our  attention  by  my 
friend  from  Utah  and  I  believe  one  or 
two  other  gentlemen  that  apparently 
there  was  a  substantial  slowdown  here. 
So  I  asked  them  to  quote  some  names  of 
cnmpanies.  Unfortunately.  I  do  not  have 
that  before  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  read 
and  examined  it.  Talk  about  straining 
at  a  gnat  and  swallowing  a  camel:  In 
order  to  cite  any  example  of  any  possible 
slowdown,  these  apparently  were  the  best 
names  that  they  could  get  and  frankly  I 
challenge  anyone  to  read  them  and  take 
thi.s  floor  and  show  v  here  there  has  been 
one  iota  of  slowdown. 

The  facts  are  that  in  almo-st  every 
c-i-:e  th.it  was  cited,  the  companies  them- 
s<  Ives  came  to  NASA  and  said.  "We  would 
like  to  do  so-and-so  and  so-and-so,"  but 
vithout  any  .^rrcific  indication  that 
NASA  wanted  th^m.  but  in.stead.  they  de- 
jired  the  research  work. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  E'entleman  yield';' 

Mr.  SIFK.  I  ylf'I.i  to  the  t'entleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFU.SO.  The  :cntleman  is  a  very 
d;.;tinf;u:shed  mf  mber  of  our  committee 
and  one  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect. I  am  sure  the  statement  he  is 
Pi.Tkinc!;  is  ba.'-ed  on  his  best  convictions. 
The  ?jentleman  has  talked  a  srreat  deal 
about  Admiral  Rickover,  for  whom  every 
Mo'.nber  of  this  House  has  the  greatest 
ro.-pect.    But  the  gentleman  was  quoting 
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Mr  ANFUSO.  Certainly  Admiral 
Rickcver  knew  about  these  hearings. 
E^'er3i  department  of  Government  was 
notifi?d  about  these  hearings.  I  will  take 
Admiral  Rickover's  experience  when  it 
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^  which  he  gave  to  the  Atomic 

Commission;  is  not  that  correct? 

SISK.     No;  It  was  not  given  to 

;omic  Energy  Commission. 

ANFUSO.     It  certainly  was  not 

before  our  committee. 

SISK.    Was  the  gentleman  invited 

before  the  gentleman's  com- 

'     He  was  not.     These   are  the 


HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

SISK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
California. 

HOLIFIELD.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
•eference  to  atomic  energy  as  be- 
sjmething  so  completely  different  in 
research  and  development  is  not  per- 
tinent, because  it  embodies  the  whole 
field  of  mechanical  construction  of  all 
kind; .  In  the  14  years  in  which  the 
Aton  ic  Energy  Act  has  been  efft-ctive. 
and  ;sp>ecially  since  the  1954  act,  when 
we  n  ade  it  open  to  the  public,  the  blue- 
blooc  of  American  industry  has  partici- 
pate< '.,  all  of  the  big  companies  have 
participated  in  the  contracts,  and  there 
never  been  a  dearth  of  contractors 
any    specific    research    in    atomic 
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neri  y. 

Thie   CHAIRMAN.     The    time   of   the 

an  from  California  has  expired. 

unanimous  con.sent.  at  the  request 

CEtLER,  Mr.  SiSK  was  permitted 

for  2  additional  minutes. ' 

CELLER.     May  I  a.^k  this  quos- 

:he  distinuui:-hfd  eci.tlpman  from 

rnia:  Would  not  the  ultimate  ef- 

)e  that  despite  the  fact  that  the.se 

are    developed    primarily    with 

funds,  the  hui:e  corporations  that 

rimarily  interested  in  dofen.'^o  re- 

1   and  development   vould   be  the 

cncficiarie-s  if  this  provi.>ion  is  not 


SISK.  If  I  under.'^tand  the  gen- 
u's quc.-tion  corrertlv.  it  is  that  the 

corporations  would  be  the  bene- 
es  unless  t!ii3  provision  is  strickfiv 
of  course,  is  exactly  correct. 

CELLER.     If  this  provision  i-^  d"- 

would  that  diminish  research  v.\ 

f^  mciu.'try? 

SISK.     Not  one  iota  of  teatimonv 

t  effort  has  been  brougl.t  foitii 
the    commiitee    fir    this    House. 

il  Rickover's  statement  here  f:n>'s 

great   detail.      I    ^^ish    you    would 

cppies  and  read  them.     There  are 

others   who   advocate    the   same 


position,  that  actually  it  would  broaden 
research  and  development  because  the 
scientists  and  engineers  are  not  par- 
ticularly concerned,  they  are  desirous  of 
accomplishing  the  thing  they  set  out 
to  do. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this:  Who  is  the  real 
beneficiary?  Under  this  provision  pre- 
.sented  to  the  House  for  consideration  the 
Government  has  the  right  and  duty  and 
is  required  to  retain  the  complete  lictn.se 
royalty-free  without  charge  to  use  any 
patent  developed  during  the  course  of  the 
Government  contract. 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes:  but  lam  talkint?  about 
the  monopoly  tendency  of  the  position  of 
the  committee,  which  is  to  turn  back  In 
just  a  few  of  the  huge  corporations  all 
of  the  benefit.^  of  the  research  made  with 
Government  money. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Ix)uisiana.  The 
Crovernment  can  u.se  it  in  any  contract, 
whether  it  be  with  the  inventor,  the  con- 
tractor, or  any  third  party,  so  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  possibly  lose  anything 
by  this. 

Mr  SISK.  Yes;  but  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  small  companies  can  lose 
a  lot  by  beu^.g  denied  the  privilege  of 
usinc;  this  know!;-dge. 

Mr,  AN?  USD.  Mr.  Chairiuf.n,  I  move 
to  .^tnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  thiiik  it  Is 
extremely  important  that  we  know  what 
wo  are  talking  f'bout  hicre  this  afternoon. 
We  are  talking  not  about  a  special  field 
like  atomic  energy,  which  requires  spe- 
cial consideration  and  in  wliich  the 
United  States  is  .solely  involved  and 
solely  responsible.  We  are  talking  about 
a  much  broader  field.  For  example, 
when  we  speak  about  the  Defen.se  Dc- 
paitment,  when  we  speak  about  iu:y- 
tliii'.tr  to  do  with  the  air.  the  atmo.^pherc. 
and  all  land  and  sea.  when  we  talk  about 
the  Dt>ftn.se  Dcjiartment  we  have  rt'cog- 
n:.X'd  that  the  Defense  Department  ran 
n.a'r.e  the  kir.d  of  contracts  we  are  talk- 
in^'  .nbout  in  this  bill.  When  v,'^  talk 
■''>.'■  I  .'.pace,  we  go  tvrn  beyond  tha' 
We  are  now  talking  about  space  whicli 
IS,  alter  all,  a  place  —a  much  !  ii  ^er  place 
than  the  earth  itself.  I  might  say  that 
space  embraces  a  lot  of  place.~.  Through 
spaf-e  in  our  lif'^'ime.  my  dear  nll'^;"uus. 
man  will  rcarli  t'T^  Moon.  TiroUf^h 
space  man  will  r^ach  Mars.  Ven'os,  and 
oth'-'r  planets.  Through  space  theie  will 
sonif'  dav  be  traveling  all  kmds  of  .^rare 
ships,  roekets,  and  satellites  guided  by 
-hmnaa  beings  from  this  Fartli  of  ours. 
The  fiuure  of  outer  tpace  otfers  more  op- 
po'-'vnitic,  to  man  than  v.cie  cfTcred  to 
.Aclarr  and  E\e  and  their  dcsccr.denLs  on 
la'ih.  When  we  pu.sh  throur;h  the 
boundaries  of  our  world,  ve  plaic  no  rc- 
sirictions  on  the  iuc-enuay  Oi  man. 
Rather,  governments  offer  all  kiiids  of 
oppurtiinities  to  their  citi/xn;,  to  ;>cek 
p!ac?s  beyond  their  borrlcrs.  They  offer 
l.xnd.  money,  ship  .  Tli.y  Luild  roads, 
railroad:,  homes.  They  .set  up  commu- 
nication::;. They  do  everything  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  encourage  the  ex{)loration  of 
new  and  reiiiote  places  on  Earth.  We 
ni  '  '   do  hk'-wi.'.-'   with  outer  space.     If 
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we  are  going  to  get  the  best  brains  in 
science,  industry  and  engineering  to  con- 
tribute their  l>e.st  efforts  for  expanding 
tlie  life  of  Earth  men  on  new  worlds  or 
planet.s.  we  must  do  that  very  thing. 
Even  more  important  for  our  immedi- 
ate consideration  is  the  interest  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren  in  finding  in 
outer  space  the  means  and  wherewithal 
for  enriching  the  life  of  everyone  here 
on  Larth  to  create  a  world  of  abundance, 
thus,  making  war  among  nations  imnec- 
e.s.sary.  I  sincerely  believe  that  outer 
.space  can  either  spell  dixjm  for  mairkind 
tin  this  Earth  of  ours  or  el.'>e  elevate  the 
status  of  man  far  tjeyond  our  present 
dreams  and  aspirations. 

Let  me  say  that  the  proponents  of  the 
patent  provisions  of  the  NAS.^  Act  as 
well  as  the  opix;nents.  including  my  very 
food  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  are  dedicated  men. 
These  men  are  motivated  by  tlie  highest 
patriotic  aspirations.  I.  for  one.  was  one 
who  oppo.sed  the  propo.sed  modification 
beeau.se  I  believed,  as  they  did.  that  the 
Government  which  has  invested  the  cap- 
ital for  new  inventions  should  retain  title 
to  the  patent  right.^.  I  dare  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  m.embers  of  the  commit - 
tt-e  felt  the  sair.e  way  about  it.  But.  as 
the  matter  was  studied,  and  it  was  stud- 
ied more  closely,  we  found  that  the  best 
interests  of  our  country  would  be  bett'  r 
.served  if  we  made  .some  modifications 
to  Uie  Defense  Act  and  the  provisions  re- 
lating t-o  patents.  That  is  how  the  pres- 
ent compromi.^e  *as  worked  out  in  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  let  me  tell  my  collt  .ipues  now  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  liked  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mitchell  sub- 
committee .so  much  and  liked  the  com- 
pvomi-sc  that  they  aie  now  MOir.p  to  adopt 
It  with  respect  to  their  contracts 

As  to  the  title,  let  me  n;.tke  it  clfar 
that  the  title  would  be  retained  by  the 
Government  in  certain  instances.  But 
where  there  was  no  advantage  to  tlie 
Government  in  keeping  title,  the  Admin- 
istrator could  relea.se  the  title  to  the  in- 
ventor. In  other  words,  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator says  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  Government  to  retain  the  title,  the 
Government  retains  it.  But.  when  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  their,  of 
course,  he  releases  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a'^k 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.iection 
to  the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
New  York^ 

There  was  no  ohiection. 

Mr.  ANFTJSO.  Thus,  by  this  method, 
the  Government  would  get  all  the  bene- 
lits  of  these  inventions. 

F^irthermore.  our  patent  suV  committee 
heard  much  testimony  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  pre«;ent  patent  pi-o- 
visions  have  acted  as  a  drug  on  the  na- 
tional space  propram.  This  is  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee.  Everybody 
was  invited  to  testify,  and  those  who  did 
irot  testify  meant  that  they  do  not  dis- 
acree  with  the  position  of  the  committee. 
They  must  agree  if  they  did  not  testify. 

In  some  instances,  according  to  the 
testimony,      private      companies      that 


seemed  best  qualified  to  do  a  given  piece 
of  research  have  refused  to  undertake 
it  for  fear  of  losing  their  right  to  dis- 
covenes  and  inventions. 

That  happened  time  and  time  again 
where  private  companies  who  have  had 
years  of  backgroimd  of  research  have  re- 
fa'^ed  to  accept  NASA  contracts. 

Admittedly,  it  is  hard  to  tell  how  much 
this  .sort  of  thing  has  hurt  us.  After 
careful  study,  the  patent  subcommittee 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  delay 
has  been  substantial  and  that  a  change 
m  the  law  is  essential. 

Lt^adership  in  space  exploration  de- 
pends primarily  on  succe.ssful  research 
and  development.  It  is  too  important 
to  our  national  welfare  and  security  for 
takin-j  needless  chances.  We  cannot 
aamble  with  national  survival.  Respon- 
siole  Members  of  Congress  have  con- 
cluded, on  the  basis  of  rood  evidence,  that 
the  present  patent  section  retards  and 
complicates  the  conduct  of  our  national 
space  proa  ram.  and  therefore  .should  be 
chanred  in  the  best  mterests  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  would  like  to  add 
the  Defense  Department  is  in  favor  of 
this  because  for  years  they  have  given 
away,  m  a  shocking  manner,  patent 
rit'lns  to  individual  corporations.  This 
i.s  the  policy  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  they  expect  to  continue  it.  and  of 
cour.<;e  they  are  in  favor  of  any  giveaway 
program.  The  NASA  Administrator  has 
a  iiiiht  to  waive  when  he  wants  to.  The 
(<rly  difference  is  he  has  to  make  a  writ- 
ten r.x"ord  of  it  and  make  a  formal  de- 
termination. Under  the  amendment,  the 
NASA  pfKJple  can  give  away  these  patents 
and  make  reports  to  the  Con.t;ress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  wants  to  change 
the  rules,  as  far  as  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment IS  concerned.  As  far  as  these  pat- 
ent rights  are  concerned.  57  are  being 
u.sed  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
patent  nights  in  connection  with  atomic 
tn-iLy.  out  of  probably  2.300  are  being 
u.'^d.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
patents  under  the  Defense  Act  are  being 
used  and  they  are  inuring  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Government.  Ijecause  these  people, 
when  they  take  these  patents  invest 
their  own  capital  to  benefit  mankind. 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Clrairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  have 
.lust  been  handed  a  statement  by  the 
.American  Bar  Association.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Bar  Association 
arc  interested  in  preserving  our  form  of 
government  and  to  see  that  it  works 
properly.    They  say: 

The  American  Bar  A.^sociation.  therefore, 
favors  Ure  amendment  of  section  305  to  en- 
i'.ble  the  .Administrator  to  grant  title  in  in- 
ventions and  patents  to  the  contractor  with 
:i  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  license  to  the 
C'')\ernment  in  all  cases,  except  for  the  rare 
instance  where  the  Government  needs  full 
tale  to  the  invention  and  patent. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illmois. 

Mr.  PRICK  If  this  language  in  the 
bill  is  adopted,  what  would  be  the  situa- 
tion of  patents  that  originated  from 
work  done  in  research  and  development 
contracts,  all  of  the  financing  of  which 
was  done  by  the  Federal  Government '' 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  IMr.  Mitchell!. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman  

Mr.  ANFUSO.  You  are  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  Will  you  answer 
the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  PRICE.  What  is  the  status  of 
patents  from  work  done  by  private  con- 
tractors exclusively  with  funds  supplied 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  lire 
taxpayers? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
be  more  specific? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes:  I  will  be  specific. 
Research  and  development  is  not  .some- 
thing generally  let  out  to  contract  imder 
bid.  but  is  negotiated.  I  have  never 
known  any  company,  however,  to  run 
away  fiom  this  type  of  job.  They  are 
in  effect  doing  a  Goverrunent  job;  but 
they  are  private  operators,  and  all  the 
financing  comes  from  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers.  What  is  the  status  of  right 
to  a   patent  vmder  such  conditions? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  ANrcsol  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  I  will 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  in  this 
way:  If  the  work  is  being  done  by  an 
employee  of  the  Government,  of  course, 
the  Government  takes  the  patent.  If 
it  is  done  by  a  contractor,  the  ownership 
of  the  patent  will  go  to  the  contractor, 
but  the  Government  will  have  an  ir- 
revocable, royalty-free  license  in  every 
case:  and  the  Government  may  exercise 
that  license  without  reference  to  the 
particular  contractor.  It  may  allow  its 
use  by  any  contractor  or  per.son  with 
whom  the  Government  has  a  contract 
the  performance  of  which  requires  the 
use  of  the  patent.  Under  certain  in- 
stances where  the  public  welfare  requires 
it  the  Administrator  may  retain  absolute 
fee  simple  title  to  the  patent. 

Mr.  ANPTJSO.  Yes;  if  public  welfare 
requires  it,  the  Government  retains  title. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  discussion  indicates 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  Members 
concerning  this  patent  situation.  It  all 
points  up  the  need  of  this  partictilar  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  being  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  patents,  copyrights,  and 
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tzademarks.  The  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  which  wovild  make 
the  study  is  presided  over  by  the  present 
distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  That  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
has  expertise  on  this  subject  and  I 
til  ink  they  could  unravel  a  great  many 
of  these  difficulties. 

I  hope  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Qxtigley]  will  prevail  so  that  the 
Judiciary  Committee  can  take  this  mat- 
ter in  hand. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quigley:  On 
page  8.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  8  on  page  10. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Quigley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  begins  on 
page  8  of  the  bill  and  strikes  out  every- 
thing after  line  10,  everything  on  page 
9,  and  continues  to  strike  out  everything 
on  page  10  down  to  and  including  line  8. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strike  from  the  committee  bill  all  of  the 
provisions  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
patent  section  of  the  Space  Act.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  leave 
the  present  provisions  of  the  patent  sec- 
tion of  the  Space  Act  exactly  as  they 
were  adopted  by  this  body  less  than  2 
years  ago. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  pHjint  of  order  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  coimtrng.]  One  hundred 
and  twenty-six  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
best  and  most  persiiasive  argvmient  for 
supporting  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Committee  has  been  given  here  in 
this  body  in  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  evident  and 
obvious  that  what  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  that  is  now  imder 
attack  is  a  very  basic,  fundamental, 
philosophic  concept  about  which  honest, 
patriotic  men,  reasonably  intelligent 
men.  sharply  disagree.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  that  the  patent 
provisions  m  the  Space  Act  are  far  from 
perfect.  They  are  subject  to  rightful 
criticism  and  that  criticism,  under- 
standably, comes  mostly  from  industry 
and  from  the  patent  bar. 

I  also  recognize  tliat  there  is  a  highly 
effective  argument  that  can  be  made  for 
the  views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

There  is  an  important  question  in- 
volved here;  and,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  indicated,  there  is  ob- 
viously much  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  Members  as  to  what  we  are  voting 
on  and  why  we  are  voting.  That  is 
exactly  why  I  am  presenting  my  amend- 
ment. 
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most  persuasive  argument  that 
b4en  advanced  for  considering  pat- 
c^anges  in  the  NASA  Act  at  this 
in  effect,  that  we  did  not  know 
we  were  doing  when  we  passed 
act  2  years  ago.  It  strikes  me  that 
most  persuasive  argument  for  not 
anything  now  is,  as  the  debate  has 
indica  «d.  we  are  not  any  more  sure  as 
to  whjit  we  are  being  asked  to  do  at  this 
time 

Mr.  ANFUSO.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlepian  yield? 

QUIGLEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
om  New  York. 

ANFUSO.  I  would  like  to  have 
gentleman  answer  this  question:  Is 
a  fact  that  this  patent  provision 
the  1958  act,  and  that  all  we  are 
is  amending  that  provision?  Does 
gentleman  concede  that  we  have 
j|urisdiction  ? 
QUIGLEY.  I  concede  that  the 
Committee  of  this  House  has  the 
juris(fiction  it  has  exercised  in  this  case, 
deft  litely  do  not  agree  all  we  are  doing 
anjending  patent  provisions  of  the 
Act  if  the  implication  is  that  this 
one  of  those  simple  little  amend- 
that  doesn't  mean  very  much, 
being  asked  to  make  here  a  basic, 
philosophical  change  in 
(tongress'  approach  to  the  all-im- 
porta  It  question  of  where  the  patent 
vest  in  the  case  of  research  and 
development  contracts  financed  at  the 
taxpa  yets 
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expense. 

Would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 

le  is  correct  when  he  says,  as  he 

his  remarks,  that  this  Congress 

r^ognized  the  right  of  the  Defense 

to  make  the  type  of  patent 

and    patent    arrangement    it 

He  is  correct  when  he  says  that 

liody.  this  Congress,  has  recognized 

right.    But,  I  would  point  out  to 

the  interest  of  accuracy  that  the 

of  the  United  States  has  never. 

enactment,  authorized  the 

of  Defense  to  give  away  the 

rights  as  they  have  been  doing 

doing,  and  which  I  think  have 

rightfully  subject  to  criticism  by 

liversified  people  as  the  gentleman. 

California,  Admiral  Rickover,  and 

Republican    Attorney    General. 

nell,  just  to  name  three. 

,  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do 

for  the  first  time  is  to  indirectly 

Obliquely  endorse  the  DOD  patent 

,  and.  frankly,  sir.  I  am  too  criti- 

suspicious  as  to  how  this  has 

in  the  best   interests  of   the 

taxpayer  to  just  go  alont;  with 

question. 

HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentleman  yield? 

QUIGLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentlc- 
rom  California. 

HOLIFIELD.    The  gentleman  has 

very  clearly  that  this  is  a  matter 

icy  with  the  Defense  Department 

a  matter  of  authorization  of  the 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  has 

le  Congress  legislated  in  the  case 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  in 

of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 

11  the  case  of  the  Department  of 

Interior  that  research  and  develop- 

patents  which  are  used  in  projects 

those  departments,  that  the  Gov- 


thj 
case 


ernment  must  retain  tliese  patent  rights 
and  make  them  available  to  all  of  Amer- 
ican industry;  and  also  the  AEC  and  the 
NASA  agency. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  was  just  (ioing  to 
say  in  addition  to  those,  less  than  2 
years  a^o  this  Congress  said  that  in 
space  research  and  development  con- 
tracts financed  by  the  taxpayers'  money, 
title  to  the  patents  should  remain  in 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  the  Department 
of  Defense  approves  very  much  this  pro- 
cedure. The  Department  of  Commerce 
approve.s  the  procedure.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare partially  approves  this  procedure. 
The  Post  Office  Department  uses  sub- 
stantially the  procedure,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  endorses 
the  procedure.  Also,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration approves  the  procedure. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  My  distinguished 
chairman  is  correct,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  what  the  gentleman  has  just 
said 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  has  not 
made  this  statement  with  any  desire  of 
makinK  the  wrons  kind  of  a  statement. 
But.  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  the  matter  of  penicillin  and 
other  druRS  developed  under  its  research, 
has  retained  those  rights  and  passed 
them  on  to  all  of  the  drug  industry. 

Mr  QUIGLEY.  That,  of  course,  is 
also  correct.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  I  think  the  observation  of  the 
eentleman  from  California  combined 
with  the  observation  of  my  distinguished 
chairman,  both  of  which  observations 
are  completely  correct  and  accurate,  in- 
dicates the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the 
problem  with  which  we  are  struggling. 
It  just  so  happens  that  we  have  the 
ridiculous  situation  where  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  today  not  six  or  eight 
but  at  least  a  dozen  different  conflicting 
patent  policies,  and  this.  I  submit,  is 
indeed  a  ridiculous  situation.  If  a  man 
is  dealing  with  the  Federal  Government 
of  the  United  States  on  a  research  and 
development  contract,  I  submit  that  the 
law  and  the  policies  and  the  procedures 
oUi.;ht  to  have  .some  semblance  of  uni- 
formity. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  I  have  stated.  I  personally 
will  not  take  issue  with  the  gentleman 
on  that.  But,  since  we  aie  here  and  we 
have  this  bill  before  us,  we  want  to  im- 
prove the  procedure.  The  gentleman 
says  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present 
situation  and  is  critical  of  the  present 
law  and  believes  it  should  be  changed. 
I  would  not  object  if  some  committee 
took  over  the  whole  problem  and  worked 
it  out,  if  it  could  be  worked  out  uniform- 
ly for  everyone.  But  the  Comptroller 
General  said  it  could  not  be  done.  He 
told  the  committee  that  he  doubted  if  it 
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could  be  done.     And  the  gentleman  re- 
members that  statement. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  I  remember  that 
statement,  but  I  am  inclined  to  disagree 
with  him.  Having  served  on  both  the 
Patent  Subcommittee  of  tiie  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  84th 
Congress  and  having  served  on  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee  of  the  Space 
Committee  in  this  Congress.  I  recognize 
it  is  a  very  difficult  assignment.  But.  I 
cio  not  accept  the  philosophy  or  the  ap- 
proach that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  think 
It  .should  be  done  and  I  think  it  mu.'^t 
bo  done,  and  1  think  Uiere  is  a  respon- 
.sibilily  on  Lhis  Congress  to  get  to  that 
job.  And.  the  be.<?t  way  to  get  to  it  i.s 
not  to  make  a  bad  situation  even  wor.se 
by  putting  one  nioii'  patch  on  a  patch  on 
a  patch,  which  is  certainly  uliat  we 
I>roi)ose  to  do  here  today,  and  not  to 
make  the  .situation  any  more  complex 
or  any  more  complicated.  Let  us  adopt 
my  amendment.  Let  the  N,^SA  patent 
provisions  stand  as  they  have  been 
standing  for  less  than  22  month.'^.  Then 
let  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  appropriate  subcommittee 
of  that  committep  chaired  by  the  now 
Presidin--!  OETicer  of  this  Committee,  ict 
to  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
^:entlcman  from  Penn.sylvania  i  Mr. 
Quigley!  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  coment  that  the  gentleman 
♦rom  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Qi'igleyI  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  retjucst  of  the  jientleman  from 
N(  w  York? 

Thire  was  no  ob.irction. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yu  Id 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  committee  that  tlie  t^entle- 
man  from  Penn.":ylvania  is  one  of  our 
most  distinguished  members  ot  tlie  com- 
mittee. I  cannot  agree  with  him  on  this 
particular  issue.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee;  the  gentleman  is. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  convmced  by 
the  repoit  of  the  ."^ubcommiilee.  I  felt 
as  did  the  gentleman.  Now  he  is  putting 
me  in  a  dilemma.  Whose  word  .shall 
we  take  here?  Shall  we  take  the  opinion 
of  the  experts  or  are  Cont^re.s.smen  all  of 
a  sudden  becoming  experts?  All  of  the 
fxjjerUs  in  NASA— and  we  iiad  the  letter 
from  the  counsel.  Mr.  Johnson— all  of 
the  experts  say  that  if  we  do  not  make 
this  change  we  will  be  retarding  progre-ss 
in  research  and  in  space.  I  have  no 
per.sonal  interest.  I  assure  the  gentit- 
man.  I  am  tryinp  to  do  what  i.s  best 
tor  our  country.  I  a.sk  the  gentleman 
again,  do  we  take  the  word  of  the  ex- 
perts or  are  we  as  laynicn  t;oing  to  sub- 
sutute  our  opinions? 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion that  he  is  inaccurate  when  he  says 
that  all  of  the  experts  say  this.  Not 
even  all  of  the  experts  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  said  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  NASA  has  finally 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  .saying  or 
implymg  or  suggesting  that  the  present 
patent  provisions  of  the  Space  Act  are 
in  fact  retarding  this  Nation's  space  ef- 
fort,  that   is  a   position  to  which   they 


have  come  of  recent  date.  The  origi- 
nal position  of  NASA  at  the  start  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Mitchell  subcommit- 
tee was  simply  that  they  found  the  op- 
eration of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
somewhat  cumbersome.  NASA  conten- 
tion was  that  they  fotmd  it  difficult  to 
admimster  because  they  were  often 
dealing  with  contractors  who  had  been 
contracting  with  DOD  and  had  been 
using  DOD  approaches  to  patent  ques- 
tions. NASA  found  themselves  involved 
in  time-consuming  discussions  in  trymg 
to  work  out  appropriate  provisions  in 
NASA  contracts  with  such  DOD  orien- 
tated contractors.  This  was  the  admm- 
istralions  original  reason  for  changmg 
the  patent  jnovi.sions  of  the  Space  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the 
Lenlieman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Qx:if;LEY  I  has  apain  expired. 

Mr  FL'LTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairm.in,  I  take  this  time  merely 
to  Slate  that  in  future  I  must  object  to 
extensions  of  time.  We  are  runmng 
over  our  allotted  time  on  this  bill.  I 
think  we  should  finish  it. 

M.'-.  .STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
committee  bill  and  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pi  nnsylvania.  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed because  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon on  this  amendment  has  seemed  to 
be  predicated  on  the  proposition  that 
j)iivate  American  bu.'^^ine.ss  is  bad.  I  do 
not  linnk  we  believe  that.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  believe  it.  I  think  that  this 
House  waiits  lo  help  business. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  this 
because  when  we  get  business  rolling  we 
get  jobs  provided.  I  represent  a  great 
industrial  section,  Schenectady,  and  it 
includes  the  General  Electric  Co.  We 
a:e  suffering  heavily  from  unemploy- 
ment. I  want  to  do  .something  to  try  to 
pet  cur  business  rolling  so  we  can  get 
job.s  for  the  people  in  our  community, 
i  have  talked  to  representatives  of  the 
General  Electric  Co..  and  I  suppose  we 
do  not  have  a  prcater  contractor  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  that  f;reat 
ccimpany.  and  they  ."^.aid  vcr>-  frankly  that 
the>  arc  disturbed  and  concerned  about 
even  bidding  on  contracts  for  the  space 
agency  because  of  this  particular  patent 
provi.sion.  Th?  reason  these  established 
iiidu.'-trial  companies  are  concerned  is 
that  vshen  you  have  an  established  com- 
pany, and  the  Government  lias  the  right 
to  take  over  patent  rights  from  research 
prrformed  by  such  a  company,  then  the 
Government  can  go  back  not  only  into 
research  that  may  have  been  performed 
under  funds  piovided  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
r:r.m.ent  but  research  performed  by  the 
company  years  before  the  Government 
contract  began.  As  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Dad- 
r.AF.io  1  said  yesterday,  who  knows  when 
an  idea  is  born?  Who  knows  the  precise 
point  in  time?  The  rca.son  these  estab- 
lished companies  are  reluctant  to  bid  on 
space  contracts  under  su.^'i  conditions  is 
that  they  know  that  ideas  first  developed 
years  apo  might  well  be  taken  over  by 
the  Goverimient  under  the  existing  law. 
.So  they  reluctantly  declined  even  bid- 
ding: on  many  of  these  contracts.    The 


result  is  that  space  agency  contracts  are 
going  in  an  increasingly  large  percentage 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  com- 
panies who  have  been  created  and  fi- 
nanced almost  wholly  with  Government 
money.  The  bulk  of  the  contracts  are 
going  to  small  companies  which  were 
originally  built  with  Government  money 
and  financed  with  Government  money, 
and  which  are  in  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment almost  exclusively. 

As  a  subsidiary  point,  it  so  happens 
that  many  of  these  companies  are  lo- 
cated on  the  west  coast.  Actually,  if  we 
do  not  accept  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  committee,  the  result  is  going  to  be 
that  we  will  restrict  research  activities 
in  the  space  field  to  a  small  number  of 
companies,  companies  which  have  been 
specifically  financed  by  the  Government 
throughout  their  life,  just  as  companies 
have  been  financed  in  the  atomic  energy 
field,  and  we  will  lea\e  out  of  the  space 
research  field  the  real  leaders  in  Ameri- 
can  industry,  the  real  leaders  who  have 
been  contributing  so  much  to  the  re- 
search and  development  of  our  nationiil 
defense  program. 

I  think  we  are  just  hurting  ourselves 
when  we  keep  out  of  this  great  space  re- 
search program  the  established  leaders 
of  American  industry.  We  need  them  as 
much  m  the  space  effort  as  we  do  in 
the  defense  effort,  and  goodness  knows 
we  need  greater  progress  in  both  fields. 
If  we  vote  to  restrict  space  research  to 
a  small  ntunber  of  Government-subsi- 
dized companies,  we  are  not  only  going 
to  be  hurting  the  space  effort  but  we 
will  also  be  hurting  the  mdustrial  east 
coast,  which  is  seeking  so  desperately  to 
keep  up  in  Government  contracts  with 
the  increasing  percentages  going  to  the 
wo.st  coast. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
committee  amendment  will  prevail,  and 
I  hope  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr,  ANFUSO.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  a  very  fine,  patriotic  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  It  strikes  me  there  is 
something  basically  wrong  with  the  gen- 
tleman's argument.  The  sponsors  of  this 
particular  approach  have  been  saying  it 
is  rioins  to  be  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to 
small  business.  The  gentleman's  arjiu- 
ment  is  the  best  one  in  favor  of  small 
business.  In  other  words,  my  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  only  thing  I  am 
dcme  hrre  is  tn'ing  to  represent  my  dis- 
trict. There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
who  is  reluctant  and  who  is  not.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  interested  in  getting  jobs  into 
the  32d  Congressional  District  of  New 
York.  I  have  talked  to  individuals  who 
are  very  much  concerned  about  this. 
The  General  Electric  Co.  is  reluctant  in 
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some  cases  to  bid  on  contracts  that  would 
give  employment  to  people  who  are  out 
of  work  in  Schenectady  because  it  is  re- 
luctant to  turn  over  their  basic  research 
ideas  for  years  back  to  the  Government. 
And  after  all.  big  business  means  big  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  complex,  diffl- 
cult  patent  matter.  The  discussion  thus 
far  has  clearly  indicated  just  that.  The 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  repeat,  has 
jurisdiction  over  patents  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  who  is  now  presiding 
a.<5  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  patents.  I  do  not  seek  to  arrogate  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  all 
knowledge  of  patents.  I  do  contend, 
however,  that  our  subc<Hnmittee  on 
patents  passes  upon  many,  many  patent 
bills  each  session  and  has  sent  to  this 
Chamber  scores  of  patent  bills.  The 
chairman,  in  particiilar,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  and  expertise  on 
the  subject  of  patents. 

I  do  not  impugn  thereby  the  good  faith 
of  the  gentleman  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  They  have 
acted  according  to  their  rights  and,  ac- 
cording to  them,  in  a  reasonable  way. 
But.  I  emphasize  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  might  be  better  able  to  handle 
such  a  complex,  diffuse  patent  subject. 
It  is  fatal  and  I  emphasize  the  word 
■fatal"  to  have  separate  and  many  com- 
mittees handling  patents.  That  is  like 
taking  17  bites  from  a  cherry.  There 
is  nothing  so  occult  or  so  strange  in  this 
matter  that  would  preclude  objective, 
lucid  and  wise  action  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

I  suggest  that  oiir  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  make  a  ma- 
ture study  of  this  matter  of  research  and 
development  of  patents  involved  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Quiglet]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  pursue  the 
development  of  patents  on  a  hit-and- 
miss  basis.  We  cannot  approach  any 
kind  of  solution  of  problems  dealing 
with  pwttents  with  a  sort  of  ad  hoc  ap- 
proach. This  is  what  we  are  doing  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  amendment.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
make  confusion  worse  confounded.  It 
is  no  excuse  to  say  that  some  similar  pro- 
vision was  in  the  previous  bill  on  this 
particular  subject. 

If  the  amendment  prevails,  I  shall  a^ 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Willis],  the  present  distinguished, 
erudite,  skillful  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, to  study  maturely  the  sub- 
ject. I  know  he  is  going  to  bring  to 
bear,  and  I  know  his  subcommittee 
members  will  bring  to  bear  upon  this 
abstruse  subject  genuine  enlightenment 
in  the  best  interests  of  all.  the  public, 
the  Government,  the  inventor  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  all  other 
departments. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 
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Mr.  (aNFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  to  all  Members  of  the  House,  I  am 
terribly  surprised  that  this  question 
shoulc  be  raised  and  I  am  particularly 
surpri  <ed  that  it  should  be  raised  by  my 
distin(  uished  dean,  the  gentleman  from 
New  "5  ork,  whom  I  recognize  as  chair- 
man 0 1  the  Cwnmittee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  one  of  the  best  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But.  the  fact 
remai!  is.  as  he  has  pointed  out,  that  this 
patent  provision  was  in  the  act  of  1958. 
I  aske  1  the  very  specific  question  here  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  whether  it 
was  germane  that  we  now  consider  the 
amenc  ment,  and  it  was  held  to  be  ger- 
mane. Nobody  made  a  motion  or  made 
a  point  of  order  that  this  amendment 
was  nDt  germane  or  that  the  provision 
of  the  Patent  Act  was  not  germane.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  jirisdiction  of  this  patent  provision. 
We  coasidered  it  under  that  juiisdictlon 
We  ga  ve  it  mature  study.  We  called  the 
best  experts  in  the  United  States.  Now 
you  a;e  trying  to  overrule  us.  How  else 
do  yoii  work  here? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chair  nan,  since  this  is  the  only  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  and  since  this  subject 
matte  r  has  been  debated  throughout  the 
entire  consideration  of  the  bill,  and  for 
the  last  several  hours,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
ameni  Iment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  n  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
the  last  5  minutes  to  be  resei-ved  to  the 
coram  ittee. 

Th(  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  th;  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louis  ana? 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  Chair- 
man Ar'ould  not  give  each  of  those  who 
wish  A3  speak  at  least  5  minutes. 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Well,  we 
have  lebated  this  now  for  2  days. 

Th((  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  th;  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louis  ana  [Mr.  Brooks)? 

Mr,  FULTON.  Reserving  the  right  to 
objec ;.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been 
sittin ',  here  quietly  waiting  our  turn  on 
this  a  ide.  I  would  suggest  that  there  be 
at  lejst  5  minutes  given  to  this  side. 

Mr,  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  amend  the 
request  to  state  that  5  minutes  be  al- 
lowed to  each  side,  the  last  5  to  the 
chair  nan  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  or<  er. 

Th(  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr,  WOLF.  I  question  whether  the 
time  can  be  divided  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  can  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Is  here  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  ;entleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
BrooisI? 

Th<re  was  no  objection. 

Th(  CHAIRMAN.  The  debate  will  be 
closec  in  30  minutes. 

Th<  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  RoosevixtI. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  uianimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
given  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

[Mr,    iOLIFIELDl. 


Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HoLiPiKLDl  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  [Mr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
allotted  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia  IMr.  HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  friends  offering  me  <^hLs 
time,  but  I  do  not  think  I  need  any  more 
time.  The  issue  is  very  clear  cut.  Do 
you  retain  for  the  Government  all  rights 
of  research  and  development  for  which 
the  Government  has  expended  Govern- 
ment money,  so  that  you  can  give  it  to 
all  the  industries,  or  do  you  take  favorite.s 
here  and  there  who  get  contracts,  and 
in  addition  to  giving  them  their  6  per- 
cent profit  on  their  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  or  such  amount  as  is 
allowed,  do  you  give  them  in  addition 
to  this  profit  the  rights  which  have  been 
developed  by  the  Government's  money? 
That  is  the  issue.  It  is  clear.  Do  you 
want  to  give  to  your  friends  or  do  you 
want  all  of  the  American  industry  to 
have  It?  Thi.s  is  what  we  have  to 
vote  on. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  QuigleyI. 
will  strike  this  out.  and  it  will  leave 
NASA  able  to  claim  these  inventions  and 
make  them  available  to  all  Industries. 
At  the  same  time,  the  NASA  Act  gives 
them  the  right  to  waive,  if  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  welfare,  and  they 
can  allow  an  invention  to  go  if  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  public  welfare.  So  they 
already  have  this. 

They  already  have  those,  but  when 
they  do  yield  those  rights  to  a  contrac- 
tor they  have  to  make  a  written  record 
of  it,  they  have  to  make  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  it.  The  committee's  amend- 
ment allows  them  to  hide  the  giveaway 
That  is  what  it  allows.  The  Qulgley 
amendment  keeps  them  on  the  record  so 
they  have  to  report  to  the  Congress  when 
they  vAve  away  these  vital  rights. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  the  logic  of  slowdown  on  the 
part  of  a  contractor  who  is  making 
profits  on  research  and  development? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman brought  up  that  question.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Stratton)  is  in  the  room.  If  he  is  not, 
someone  convey  the  message  to  him  that 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  General 
Electric.     I  see  the  gentleman  is  here. 

Geneial  Electric  is  one  of  the  biggest 
contractors  in  the  atomic  energy  field 
and   in  the   research  and  development 
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field.  It  de.Tlh  with  mnny  millions  of  dol- 
lais  of  research  and  development,  and  I 
will  tell  the  rentleman  that  the  General 
Electric  Co.  is  avid  to  get  the.se  contracts 
cvon  with  the  patent  provision  in  it 
V, hich  makes  them  give  to  the  Govein- 
meni  that  which  the  Government  has 
pa:d  for. 

They  have  appeared  before  my  com- 
miilre  al.so.  I  will  tell  the  gf-ntleman,  and 
tlH'j-e  is  never  a  dearth  of  interest  m 
.Momic  Ener;-;y  Commi.ssion  contract.>. 
Wtstintliouse  bids  on  them.  General 
Fl'^ctric  bids  on  them.  General  Motors 
bid    on  them.  Mon.'-auto  Chemical 

Mv.  STRATTON.  Mr  Chairm m.  v  ill 
the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  HOLIFIPXD.  As  soon  a.s  I  ,  orr.- 
plete  my  fentence.  Some  of  my  sen- 
tences are  lather  complex.  I  am  like 
the  Pre-idt  lU  of  the  United  .Slates,  .some- 
times I  do  not  punctuate  them  exactly 
nnht.  But  the  point  I  would  like  the 
i;entleman  to  understand  i.'.  th:il  the  Geii- 
eral  Electric  Co..  even  with  ti:rsc  pitent 
restrictions,  is  anxiou.s  to  ,"ct  this  type  of 
work.  They  have  had  hundred.s  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  contracts  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  .'-ubjrct  to 
the  patent  provisions  of  the  present  act. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  1  ho  pentleman  rec- 
O'-'nizes.  of  cour.se,  that  he  is  ta'.kmf: 
alx)ut  the  .Space  Af^ency.  not  the  Atomic 
Tner'^y  Commission 

Mr.  HOLIFIEID  I  am  triad  the  pen- 
tleman brought  that  up.    Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  .STRATTON.  May  I  reply  to  the 
'-•entleman.  since  he  mentioned  my  name, 
.md  referred  to  my  district  ' 

Mr  HOLIFIELD     Certainly 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  re- 
fi  rs  to  practire  under  the  Atomic  En,'-:  ■  y 
Comm.s-ion  Act 

Mr  HOI.IFIEIX).  Bu»  tl  ore  is  re- 
.search  and  development  in  both  field.s. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  not  the  ^-en- 
il'^man  auree  with  me  that  when  the 
Government  lets  a  contract  to  an  estab- 
lished contractor  the  Government  pets 
the  benefits  of  previous  patentable 
knowledge  and  experience  developed 
before  the  particular  research  was 
:  larted? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  •:entleman  is 
unduly  alarmed.  General  Electric  is 
amply  able  to  protect  its  rights  vmder 
the  patent  situation  and  we  have  not 
h.eard  them  raise  tiieir  \oic'e  against  this 
provision. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  But  I  call  the  ren- 
tleman's   attention   further 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  de- 
cline to  yield  further  to  the  r.entlem'in. 
As  far  as  Government  re.'-earch  and  de- 
velopment IS  concerned,  tiie  '-entleman 
from  California  now  in  the  well  rl  the 
House,  just  recently  ended  a  study  into 
atomic  eneruy  re-carch  anrl  de\elop- 
nurit  anri  he  can  say  that  General  Elec- 
tric was  alway.i  Klad  to  -^n  any  atomic 
tnc?r;:y  research  and  devclopnient  work 
it  could. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th.e  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  on  one  contract  with 
w  hich  I  happen  to  be  familiar  becau.se  it 
afTects  employment  of  peopl<^  :v>  my  area, 
the   coini)any   is  seriously  concerned  as 


to  whether  or  not  it  should  bid  on  this 
contract.    Further  may  I  say 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  has 
made  his  statement.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield  all  my  time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

General  Electric  Co.  at  the  present 
time  is  handling  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
.sion. 

Now.  I  want  to  yo  into  something  the 
'-entleman  has  mentioned,  and  that  is 
the  difference  between  space  and  atomic 
energy.  A  very  interestinj.'  fact  is  that 
all  the  research  either  for  space  or 
atomic  eneriiv  is  the  result  of  work  that 
Ks  done  on  the  ground;  it  is  not  done  out 
in  space.  It  is  an  engineering  problem. 
It  i.i  a  manufacturing  problem,  and  it 
occurs  on  the  'riround.  and  that  is  where 
the  patents  aie  applied  for.  not  out  in 
.-pace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes tlie  gentleman  fiom  Colorado  (Mr. 
Cuenoweth  I. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  tliis  amendment, 
and  I  urge  its  defeat.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Mitchell  subcommittee  which  .sat 
for  a  full  week  and  heard  the  leading 
pat"nt  attorneys  of  tiiis  coimtry.  They 
were  unanimous  in  their  attitude  in 
favor  of  the  patent  provision  contained 
in  the  committ^?e  bill.  It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  adopt  this  amendment, 
as  it  is  contrary  to  the  thinking  of  those 
who  a'e  directly  concerned  with  our 
patent  policies. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  QriGLEY  '  has  stated  that  he  is  un- 
happy with  the  conflicts  in  our  patent 
jjolicies.  and  that  ttierc  should  be  a  uni- 
form protiram  adopted  for  all  Govern- 
ment agencies.  I  agree  with  him  in  this 
prop;xsal.  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  this 
bill.  All  that  we  are  dealing  with  here 
;s  th.  ■  patent  policies  affecting  NASA 
and  tile  research  and  development  pro- 
t:rains  of  that  agency.  NASA  has  indi- 
cated that  the  present  law  requiring  the 
-Administrator  to  take  title  to  all  patents 
for  the  Government  is  retarding  the 
space  ])rogram.  and  this  agency  has  re- 
quesled  the  language  contained  in  this 
bill.  It  is  obvious  we  must  change  the 
present  law  if  we  are  to  expedite  our 
space  program. 

Dui-int'.  our  iiearin^s  we  heard  from 
those  who  are  in  a  ix)sition  to  know  that 
i.s  best  for  our  research  and  development 
programs,  and  they  were  practically 
unanimous  tliat  th^  Government  has  no 
use  for  a  patent.  The  Government  takes 
everything  it  needs  under  the  licen.se  sys- 
tem proposed  herein,  and  there  would  be 
no  advantage  whatever  for  title  to 
patem.s  to  be  placed  in  the  Government. 

We  heard  from  the  representatives  of 
ni.iny  patent  law  associations  in  difTerent 
jjarts  uf  the  country.  Thc.^e  patent  law- 
.\ers  ha\e  had  wide  experience  in  dealing 
with  tlu-se  patent  matters.  I  was  very 
much  impres.sed  with  their  statements, 
as  I  recognize  they  are  experts  in  this 

If  tins  amendment  is  adopted  we  will 
to  a  Ir.rge  exlont  b?  abo'ishirg  our  patent 
svstcm.  as  the  inventor  would  then  no 
loaiT'-:*  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  fruits 


of  his  luixjrs.  I  beheve  in  our  patent 
system,  and  it  has  worked  very  efiBciently 
over  the  years.  We  are  the  greatest  in- 
dustrial Nation  on  the  earth  largely  be- 
cause we  have  had  inventors  over  the 
year  who  were  able  to  obtain  patents 
and  place  their  products  on  the  com- 
mercial market.  They  are  protected  for 
the  period  of  17  years  in  producing  the 
patented  item.  However,  under  the 
theory  advanced  by  the  proE>onents  of 
this  amendment  the  inventor  would  be 
deprived  of  this  right,  and  his  invention 
would  be  shared  by  everyone,  witliout 
compen.^ation  to  him.  This  is  completely 
c-ntrary  to  our  patent  law.  and  this 
amendment  should  be  decisively  de- 
feated. 

So  f..r  as  Government  rights  are  con- 
c(. .nccl.  theie  is  iio  cntroversy  whatever 
in  this  situation.  The  Government  in 
every  case  will  take  an  irrevocable,  non- 
exclusive, nonuaiisferable.  royalty-free 
license  for  tlie  practice  of  the  invention 
lor  every  Government  purpose  in  the 
Unit.'d  States  c  anywhere  in  the  v.orld. 
There  is  no  dispute  over  this  rieht  under 
the  c  mmittce  bill. 

Here  is  the  issue  in  controversy.  If 
i'.n  inventor  .'^hould  come  up  with  an 
invintion  which  has  commercial  pos- 
sibilities should  the  United  States  take 
title  to  that  invention  and  give  everyone 
the  right  to  produce  the  same  com.mer- 
cially?  I  contend  that  the  inventor  shall . 
be  pi '  tected  under  the  patent  laws  of'" 
this  coimtry,  and  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop the  patent  ai  he  has  always  done. 
Ii  you  adopt  the  pending  amendment 
you  are  going  to  put  the  U.S.  Grovern- 
ment  in  the  business  of  developing 
patents  on  a  commercial  basis  and  m 
competition  with  the  inventor.  If  you 
feel  private  enteiprise  should  develop 
thi-.,e  patents,  and  the  inventor  shall 
have  the  right  of  exploitation  of  his 
paten;  for  commercial  use.  then  you 
.sr.ouid  vote  down  the  pending  amend- 
ment I  do  not  believe  the  Government 
should  enter  this  field  of  commercial 
CLvelMpment,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   from  Colorado  has  expired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia   IMr. 

MlTCHElL  i. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chan  man.  I  am  m 
lavor  cf  the  Quigley  amendment.  I 
yield  my  uine  to  the  a  entleman  fiom 
Georuia.  everi  thou.;-h  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  L^nlleman. 

'By  unammou.-  conocut,  Mr.v>rs.  Woi  r 
:.nd  DADDAf.io  yielded  their  time  to  Mr. 
Mitchell.  < 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
much  has  been  said  here  todav  abo'u 
this  beinc  a  giveaway.  That  is  totally 
and  completely  untrue.  Much  has  been 
said  in  an  effort  to  iry  to  foster  in 
yoar  mind.'--  the  misbelief  that  this  is 
;. me; Ming  for  big  busine.ss.  that  this  is 
.•■omethin!'.  that  will  heip  the  big  corpora- 
tions. I  can  say  to  you  without  equiv- 
ocation and  with  complete  honesty  that 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  read  the  hear- 
ings and  study  the  problem  and  you  will 
know  that  is  not  true. 

What  the  patent  provision  in  the  bill 
doe-  is  simple.     Keep  in  mind  that  the 
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committee  studied  the  problem  exten- 
sively and  not  a  single  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  who  has  offered  the 
amendment  to  strike  this  provision, 
agreed  with  the  law  as  it  presently 
exists.  No  witness  who  appeared  before 
the  committee — whether  he  be  from  the 
Government,  from  private  industry,  a 
professor  with  patent  theories — said 
that  the  act  as  it  now  exists  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

No   one   agreed   with   the   act   as   it 
presently  exists. 

Very  briefly  I  would  like  to  explain 
what  it  does.  This  is  not  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  approach,  this  is  not 
the  Atomic  Energy  approach.  It  is  the 
middle  approach,  with  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  the  public  interest  pro- 
tected. We  studied  the  matter  at  length 
and  wrote  into  our  report  a  statement 
of  congressional  intent  to  set  the  guide- 
lines whereby  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines whether  the  Goverimient  should 
retain  title  or  whether  the  inventor 
should  have  title  so  that  they  will  all 
know  that  the  Congre.ss  is  insisting  that 
in  every  instance  its  intent  be  carried 
out.  This  is  in  the  report,  and  appears 
on  pages  8,  9,  and  10. 

So  the  public  interest  is  being  pro- 
tected under  this  legislation  regardless 
of  what  some  have  indicated  here  today. 
They  say  this  is  for  big  business.  Let 
us  just  take  this  simple  illustration  as  to 
why  small  business  is  supporting  this 
change  in  the  law.  If  you  say  you  will 
make  it  available  to  all,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HolifieldI  ad- 
vocates, the  Government  takes  title,  then 
every  one  can  have  it.  That  does  not 
work  out  in  practice.  When  it  is  made 
available  to  all,  it  is  unfair  to  your  small 
manufacturers  because  of  this. 

Who  can  reap  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
vention that  is  open  to  all?  The  msui 
that  can  produce,  the  big  man,  who  has 
the  facilities  and  has  the  financing.  He 
is  the  one  that  can  pick  it  up  and  reap 
the  benefits  of  this  invention  that  re- 
sulted from  the  taxpayers'  money.  So, 
that  is  a  specific  and  separate  example. 

You  have  heard  in  the  well  here  so 
many  times  today,  if  the  Government 
pays  for  it,  if  the  taxpayers  pay  for  this 
invention,  why  should  not  the  Govern- 
ment receive  title?  That  is  an  oversim- 
plification. You  have  not  heard  any  one 
of  those  who  are  proponents  of  this 
amendment  and  supp)orting  it  tell  you 
what  the  Government  needs  beyond 
what  it  gets  under  the  bill  that  we  have 
got.  Now.  how  does  the  Government  or 
the  taxpayer  benefit  ?  How  do  they  bene- 
fit from  the  Government  retaining  title? 
We  have  in  this  bill  the  same  workability 
that  is  in  the  AEC  and  the  DOD,  and  we 
have  set  forth  clearly  the  congressional 
policy.  When  you  talk  about  it,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  said,  a  hit-and-miss  program, 
you  must  remember  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  says  he 
does  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  feasible 
to  have  a  uniform  patent  policy.  I  do 
not  know.  Someday  I  hope  that  we  may 
have,  but  we  know  that  it  is  not  going 


to  be  f(  (rthcoming  this  year  or  next  year 
or  maj  be  in  the  3rears  to  come. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleiian  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired. , 
:OHELAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
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CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Calif  oijnia? 
Thei  e  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.   iOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gel  itleman  yield? 

MITCHELL.     I  yield  to  the  gen 
from  California. 

HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
my  high  regard  for  him  personal- 
I  regret  that  I  am  on  a  different 
this  particular  question.  But,  the 
gentleman  asked  the  question:  What 
more  can  the  Government  want?  The 
Government  would  want  more  than  the 
he  patent  for  its  own  purposes.  It 
may  v  ant  to  extend  those  patent  rights 
to  all  of  American  industry  and  not  con- 
centrajte  them  in  the  hands  of  one  con 
That  is  a  very  simple  answer 
given  you.  and  I  have  made  it 


several  times  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  In  an.swer  to  the 
gentle  nan,  that  is  just  one  of  the  many 
f  allaci  es  in  the  position  of  those  who  are 
suppx)  ting  this  amendment,  because 
making  it  available  to  all  is  certainly  not 
helping  the  small  manufacturer  that 
needs  the  exclusability  of  the  patent 
rights  to  develop  his  company.  And.  it 
is  con  ;rary  to  what  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvannia  I  Mr. 
QuiGLEYl  says.  It  is  not  changing  the 
basic  philosophy  of  patent  law  in  this 
count  T-  The  basic  philosophy  of  pat- 
ent la  N  was  changed  2  years  ago  when  I, 
along  with  others,  voted  for  this  change 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentl^an  from  Georgia  has  again  ex- 
pired 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.'=k 
unaninous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  me  be  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illino  s  (Mr.  Price 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  th  >  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illino  s? 

Thue  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
understand  the  logic  of  the  gentleman's 
argument,  that  by  a  large  operator  hav- 
ing exclusive  use  of  the  patent  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  small  business. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.     I  have  the  figures 
and  ti  ley  may  be  part  of  the  report,  that 
show 
twice 
obtair 
nesses 

Mr 
ment 


busin(;.ss? 


that  small  business  depends  over 
as  much  on  the  patents  that  they 
title  to  than  those  larger  busi- 


PRICE.    Yes:  but  if  the  Govern 
held  title  to  the  patent  and  made 

it  avj  liable  to  all  business,  then  every 

small 

woulc 

paten 

how 


business  coming  into  competition 

have  a  chance  to  benefit  from  that 

But  if  only  one  operator  had  it. 

ould  you  help  the  bulk  of  small 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  small  basi- 
ness  cannot  compete  with  the  larger 
business  with  large  capital. 

Mr.  PRICE.  But  then,  if  the  patent  is 
held  exclusively  by  the  contractor,  who 
would  in  this  type  of  case  be  big  business, 
how  is  .small  business  going  to  be  helped? 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  The  evidence  in 
our  committee  showed  conclu.sively  that 
small  business  benefits  from  the  exclu- 
.sivity  of  a  patent  than  does  large  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Yes.  but  they  will  have 
the  benefit  of  the  patent  if  the  Govern- 
ment holds  title  to  it.  But  if  it  is  held 
exclusively  by  one  company,  how  can 
.■^rnall  busine-ss  benefit  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Price  1  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  King!. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  should  Uke  to  address  myself  to  this 
point.  The  thing  we  seem  to  be  over- 
looking is  the  fact  that  businesses  will 
not  take  hold  of  a  patent  and  put  in 
the  capital  investment  to  develop  it  into 
a  merchantable  product  unless  they 
have  reasonable  assurance  of  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  it.  What  is  available  to 
everybody  is  of  worth  to  nobody  as  far 
as  developing  inventions  into  a  com- 
mercial product  is  concerned.  The  evi- 
dence in  our  subcommittee  was  over- 
whelming to  show  that  small  business 
needs  the  protection  of  a  patent  even 
more  than  the  laifie  business.  The  lar^^e 
bu.siness  has  the  momentum  that  size 
inevitably  builds  up.  The  large  business 
has  the  know-how.  The  large  business 
has  a  laboratory  with  perhaps  1,000  or 
5.000  technicians  in  a  .specialized  field. 
They  are  experts.  The  can  pretty  well 
survive  without  the  patent  aUhoush  ad- 
mittedly the  patent  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  them,  too.  But  the  small  busi- 
n^^s.s.  far  more  than  the  larue  business, 
need.s  the  protection  that  the  patent  can 
!,'ive.  .so  that  it  can  put  a  modest  capital 
inve.stment  into  the  development  of  the 
invention,  with  the  assurance  that,  once 
developed,  the  bu.sine.ss  will  have  some- 
thing that  eives  it  an  advantatie  over  its 
compctitois.  Without  that  advantage 
tiiere  is  nn  inducement  to  develop  the 
pntcnt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  help  but  fci-l 
tliat  what  is  happeninfr.  in  fact,  is  that 
we  are  placins;  the  whole  patent  system 
on  trial  in  this  debate  No  doubt  our 
patent  system  ha.s  faults,  and  I  would 
bo  the  firj"t  one  to  acree  that  the  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  move  in  thf  direction 
of  uniformity  of  patent  policy  for  its 
various  agencies.  There  are  those  who 
feel  that  the  Government  mi','ht  do  well 
to  charfie  a  royalty  on  those  patents 
which  were  procured  as  a  result  of  Gov- 
ernment research  money.  Without  pas: - 
in?  on  the  merits  of  that  proposition.  I 
would  be  glad  to  .say  that  it  may  have 
merit,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  make  se- 
rious examination  of  .such  a  proposition. 
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But  none  of  that  is  involved  in  the 
amendment  now  before  the  House.  The 
question  which  we  must  answer  is 
wiiether  the  basic  concepts  of  the  patent 
.system  are  sound.  I  feel  that  they  are. 
and  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  strike  a 
blow  at  them. 

From  my  own  16  years  in  private  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  I  have  become  convmced 
that  corporations  must  be  given  reason- 
able incentive  to  do  their  best  The  ex- 
clusive rights  under  a  patent  afford  that 
incentive.  To  deny  a  corporation  those 
rights  is  to  remove  its  incentive  and,  in 
turn,  to  deprive  the  Government  of  the 
benefit  of  that  incentive. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment,  and  the  pa.s.sage  of 
the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  EtoYLEl. 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  as  I  nec- 
e.s.'-arily  speak  but  briefly  on  account  of 
the  time  limitation.  I  shall  refer  to  the 
report  of  the  Brooks  committee  and 
their  support  of  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10249.  and  including  the  patent  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  to  which  the  pending 
Qui g ley  amendment  pertains  My  re- 
marks on  this  important  subject  at  this 
time.  I  believe,  are  not  entirely  without 
substance,  largely  for  the  reason  that 
several  years  ago  I  .served  as  a  member 
of  the  Hou.se  Armed  Services  subcommit- 
tee in  connection  with  the  study  of.  and 
hearings  and  report  on,  the  propo.sal  to 
dispose  of  the  Government-owned  syn- 
thetic rubber  plants  to  private  industry. 
This  disposal  we  recommended  and  I 
voted  for  it.  But,  in  connection  with 
that  cxterLsive  committee  service  I 
learned  much  of  the  patent  problem 
which  is  basically  before  us  today. 

On  page  37  of  the  committee  report 
I  call  your  attention  to  that  part  thereof 
which  specifically  relates  that  today  the 
Federal  Govemment  is  spendin.g  $8  bil- 
lion a  year  in  research;  it  further  states 
that  56  percent  of  that  liUge  .sum  is  done 
under  contract  with  private  industry. 
Therefore  the  financial  sum  expended 
by  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation  in  this 
area,  and  which  goes  to  private  indus- 
try directly  or  indirectly,  i.s  about  $4 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Referring  to  page  28  of  the  report, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  languape 
therein  of  the  committee  which  states  it 
gives  as  the  ".second  reason"  for  their 
pre.sently  recommended  policy  on  pat- 
ents a.s  contained  in  their  bill,  that  the 
"second  condition"  which  they  set  forth 
ns  justification  of  their  recommended 
policy  "is  an  inability  to  .secure  the  best 
research  for  the  lowest  cost  and  in  the 
shortest  time." 

Mr.  Chairman,  granting  that  it  is 
highly  important  that  this  Space  Com- 
mittee make  progress  as  promptly  as 
practical,  and  that  the  best  research 
also  be  had.  and  that  the  total  cost  shall 
bo  a.s  low  as  is  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional safety  and  sound  business  prac- 
tices; yet,  I  cannot  recognize  that  such 
reasons  are  justification  for  leaving  in 
the  hands  of  other  than  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  representative  of  the  tax- 
payers who  pay  the  money  out.  these 


valuable  patents  which  are  developed  at 
the  taxpayers"  expense  during  the  course 
of  contracts  with  private  industry. 

Furthermore,  in  the  very  next  para- 
graph of  the  rep>ort,  on  page  28,  the  com- 
mittee expressly  states  as  follows: 

On  the  ba.sls  of  Its  Inquiry  the  subcom- 
mittee finds  there  is  evidence  to  sustain  the 
foregoing  argument. 

But  the  very  next  sentence  in  the  same 
paragraph  says: 

It  i.s  true  th;it  that  evidence  could  be 
-Stronger  than  that  which  has  been  presented. 

This  latter  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
rai.ses  a  question  mark  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  subcommittee,  in 
fact,  felt  that  the  evidence  was  really 
sufficient  to  justify  them  in  recommend- 
ing a  new  and  different  patent  policy 
from  that  which  is  now  statutory.  I 
should  think  that  the  committee  would 
hesitate  to  make  a  recommendation  of 
such  a  radical  departure  as  it  has  unless 
It  had  received  very  strong  and  substan- 
tial evidence  that  the  recommended 
change  of  policy  had  very  clearly  come 
about  as  re.sult  of  very  substantial  and 
convincing  evidence  that  it  was  not  only 
expedient  but  that  it  was  sound  public 
policy.  I  do  not  find  any  such  statement 
m  their  report. 

I  compliment  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  under  the  distin- 
Quished  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Brooks  1,  for  its  splendid 
work.  But.  I  cannot  feel  content  to  go 
along  with  this  basic  and  radical  change 
in  our  .statutory  policy  as  relates  to  pat- 
ents, which  are  in  fact  the  property  of 
tJie  taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  on 
anything  less  than  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  there  is  no  equivocation  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  which  recom- 
mends It.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  language 
of  the  committee  wherein  it  says  that 
"that  evidence  could  be  stronger  than 
that  which  has  been  presented"  very 
clearly  tells  me  that  it  sort  of  makes  this 
recommendation  with  its  tongue  in  its 
cheek  and  with  far  less  satisfaction  and 
supixjrt  than  it  wished  it  had. 

And  now,  since  in  the  next  paragraph 
on  page  28  of  the  committee  report  it  is 
emphasized  that  the  committee  feels 
that  if  it  does  not  give  to  the  private 
contractors  the  ownership  and  control  of 
any  invention  which  is  arrived  at  during 
the  course  of  its  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment that  then  private  industry  will 
not  enter  the  field  of  contracting  with 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  impor- 
tant matters  for  which  our  Space  Com- 
mittee has  responsibility,  this  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  appear  to 
me  as  accurate  in  fact,  in  practice,  or 
complimentary  to  what  is  termed  "big 
business"  in  our  private  enterprise  capi- 
talistic system  which  is  so  roundly  cri- 
ticized by  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  co- 
patriots  who  so  vigorously  support  the 
Communist  dictatorship  philosophy. 

In  making  this  observation  it  makes 
me  feel  uncomfortable  a  bit  because  the 
inference,  as  I  read  it,  is  that  the  very 
largest  industrial  enterprises  in  our  Na- 
tion, who  are  the  ones  almost  without 
exception   which   this  committee   deals 


with,  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, not  be  willing  to  accept  a  hand- 
some and  substantial  profit  in  dollars 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  total 
consideration  for  their  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  Federal  Govemment:  but. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  necessary  also  that 
they  be  awarded  a  sort  of  bonus,  or  extra 
compensation  as  an  inducement  to  enter 
into  the  contracts  the  sole  and  exclusive 
patent  rights  to  any  invention  discove:  y 
which  accrues  during  the  time  and  under 
the  contract  of  employment  or  agency 
with  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  accept  this  as  an  accurate 
interpretation  of  the  attitude  and  deci- 
sion of  American  industry  and  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  basically  correct.  If  the 
committee  and  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned is  not  now  paying  American  in- 
dustry a  suflScient  dollars  consideration 
so  that  they  can  make  not  only  a  reason- 
able profit,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  even  a 
handsome  profit;  then.  I  certainly  feel  it 
should  be  doing  so.  I  cannot  believe 
American  industry  wants  more  than  a 
recognized  reasonable  profit  on  their 
contracts.  This  they  are  entitled  to 
have.  This  American  business  is  entitled 
to  receive.  I  do  not  see  the  issue  here 
as  between  Government  ownership  and 
private  ov.nership  of  patent  rights  be- 
cause the  taxpapers.  who  put  up  the 
money  for  the  contracts,  should  have 
control  of  what  they  have  paid  for,  and 
all  of  American  industry  in  their  spe- 
cialized fields  should  have  access  to  these 
patents  and  information  without  having 
to  pay  a  license  fee,  bonus,  or  royalty  for 
the  use  thereof.  These  inventions,  dis- 
covered during  the  contractural  period 
during  which  the  contractors  are  being 
paid,  or  should  be  paid,  verj'  satisfactory, 
and  reasonable  sums,  by  the  taxpayers, 
should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  but 
few  industries  to  control  or  to  monop- 
olize. Their  contract  fee  should  be 
handsomely  ample  and  sufficient.  I 
favor  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  SiSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
somewhat  amused  by  the  positions  taken 
here  that  are  completely  inconsistent  on 
a  given  situation.  The  gentleman  from 
Utah  makes  a  case  for  small  business.  I 
disagree  that  there  is  any  conclusive  evi- 
dence at  all  that  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  is  going  to  do  anything  for 
small  business.  I  think  it  is  going  to 
hurt  small  business. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
speaking  for  what  is  perhaps  the  largest 
corporation  in  the  world  in  this  field. 
As  I  said  before,  we  cannot  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too.  The  facts  are  that  as  of 
right  now  small  business  is  getting  2.3 
percent  of  the  research  and  development 
business  from  the  Department  of  Defense. 
In  other  words,  it  is  almost  wholly  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  few  giant 
corporations.  That  is  all  right,  but  the 
point  is  that  unless  this  information 
having  to  do  with  metals  and  a  thousand 
other  things  developed  at  the  taxpayers" 
expense  can  be  made  available  generally 
across  the  board,  information  that  is 
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vital  for  the  small  companies  even  to  bid. 
if  we  adopt  a  policy  granting  to  a  few 
of  these  giant  corporations  the  exclusive 
right,  which  amounts  to  monopoly  con- 
trol, to  keep  and  retain  this  information, 
then,  of  course,  the  small  companies  are 
?oing  to  get  smaller,  in  fact,  they  are 
going  to  cease  to  exist.  This  has  sim- 
ply been  the  history  of  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recoe- 
nii-es  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
Mr.     Quigl?:yI.     the     author     of     the 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
evident  that  what  i3  involved  here  i. 
complicated,  complex,  and  highly  con- 
troversial. The  basic  reason  for  sup- 
porting my  amendment  is  given  by  the 
Mitchell  subcommittee  itself.  On  pa^e 
27  of  the  subcommittee  report,  not  the 
full  committee  report  but  the  subcom- 
mittee report,  it  is  stated  that  in  making 
this  report  and  recommendations  to  the 
whole  committee  the  subcommittee  is 
not  attempting  to  come  to  grips  with  all 
of  the  fundamental  issues  which  inter- 
lace the  basic  philosophies  of  our  patent 
system  and  its  operation.  These  are  the 
words  of  the  Mitchell  subcommittee. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  only  by  coming  to  grips  with  these 
fundamental  issues  can  the  Congress 
hope  to  come  up  with  an  intelligent  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  what  the  patent 
policy  should  be.  not  just  of  the  space 
committee,  but  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Voting  against  my  amendment  today 
amounts  to  a  public 'Admission  that  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  doing  2 
years  ago.  I  suggest  in  the  light  of  the 
confusion  which  exists  here  today  that 
2  years  from  now,  if  my  amendment  is 
not  adopted,  we  are  goin'?  to  come  back 
and  publicly  confe.«:s  that  we  do  not 
know  what  we  are  doing  nov. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'  Mr.  Fulton  1 . 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairaian.  there 
are  really  two  questions  being  raised  on 
the  current  debate  on  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
QuTCLEY ) .  One  of  the  proponent  groups 
for  change  of  the  invention  and  patent 
provision  would  want  the  Government 
to  own  the  title  to  these  patents  and  in- 
ventions under  NASA  contracts  for  re- 
search and  development.  The  other 
group  favors  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania,  which 
would  knock  out  the  committ-ee  recom- 
mendation, which  was  appioved  by  al- 
mo.st  a  unanimous  committee  vote  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  4  objecting  out 
of  2.5  Members  The  Quigley  amendment 
simply  goes  back  to  the  earlier  85th  Con- 
gress version  of  the  patent  provision, 
'..hich  is  the  language  of  the  ba.-^ic  1953 
space  law,  that  has  been  retarding  the 
h.tnidhnfT  rf  the  space  proc;ram,  as  the 
majority  of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Conmittee  h.ns  foimd.  and  has  included 
such  statement  in  the  committee  report. 
Thus  the  views  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Quigley  I  in  his 
amendment  and  tlie  views  stated  by  the 
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gentlisman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
rnxD  are  not  similar,  but  are  different 
in  ap  )roach. 

Thjre  is  nobody,  not  even  the  gentle- 
man from  Penrvsylvania  I  Mr.  Quigley), 
who  ;ays  that  the  previous  language  of 
the  tsuiic  act  regarding  patents  and  in- 
ventions is  a  good  provision.  Yesterday 
when  the  two  of  us  had  a  colloquy,  I 
questioned  him  on  it,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Quigley]  very 
f  rani  ly  admitted  .something  had  to  be 
done  on  the  previous  language  now  in 
effcci . 

Our  committee  has  come  up  with  lan- 
guage ■  that  is  a  provision  which  will  per- 
mit t  le  Administrator  to  decide  in  the.se 
cases  of  NASA  research  and  development 
contiacts  whether  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
teres;  for  the  Governm.ent  to  hold  the 
whol;    invention    and    patent.     Second, 
the  Administrator  also  has  discretion  to 
decice  when  it  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  hiive  the  inventor  or  have  the  com- 
pany with  whom  the  Govc-nment  is  con- 
tracting  have   the   right  to  the  patent 
and  the  invention.     Tlie  Adminustrator 
of  NASA  is  the  one  who  balances   the 
equities   between   the   Government   and 
the   x)ntractors.    Really,  the  gentleman 
from   Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Quigley]  docs 
not  (ibject  to  the  formula.     He  does  not 
obje<:t  to  what  we  are  saying,   but   he 
says  the  Administrator  might  not  do  it 
righi .    We  should  get  the  distinction  be- 
twee  n  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Quigley!  and  the  gentleman  from 
Caliornia   IMr.  HolifieldI.     The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  HolifieldI 
wan  5  the  Government  to  retain  all  in- 
vent lOns  on  U.S.  Government  NASA  re- 
sear  ;h   and  development  contracts.     If 
the   jentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Quk  ley]  is  in  the  room.  I  am  sure  that 
he  (  oes  not  want   the   Government   to 
hav( 
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HOLIPIELD.     Mr.  Chairman 
entleman  yield? 
.  PULTON.     I  cannot  yield. 

HOLIFIELD.  The  gentU-man 
my  name.  Will  he  yield? 
.  FULTON.  I  cannot  yield  at  th)s 
to  my  friend.  I  am  .sc.ny  a.s  I  have 
tt'e  time,  The  gentleman  from 
sylvania  (Mr.  Quigley]  can  .«;peak 
lor  Aim.self. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  think  that  ihis 
riebc  te  en  Government  retentif)n  of  title 
ijiventions  and  patents  on  re^^oarcb. 
development  contracts,  is  a  n^w 
matter.  This  issue  is  not  new  to  this 
Hoiipe.  The  same  people  wlio  are  a  -nu- 
his  point  have  argued  this  is^-.i"  b*^- 
right  in  this  86th  Congress. 
May  5,  1950,  the  tentlf^man  frrm 


Dels  ware  IMr.  McDowet:  '.  proposed  aVi 
amendment  to  the  current  military  ap- 
proj  riations  bill.  lie  was  croincr  to  adopt, 
the  jolicy  recommended  by  the  r  en  Lie- 
man  from  California  !Mr.  HoLrriE-D'. 
Mr.  McDcwell  said  in  his  am.endmrnt : 

Pr'^idcd,  Th.1t  funds  appropri.^ted  ui;dcr 
this  act  may  not  be  used  to  m.-ke  p.-iyme.n': 
•n  any  resetirch  and  develnpnipnt  ontract 
here  nafter  entered  into  unless  all  in\'?n- 
tioni  and  discoveri'*s  made  dunng  the  course 
of  tilat  contract  and  ^11  p  aent:,  .rising  out 


of   those  Inventions  and  discoveries  beome 
the  property  of  the  United  States. 

Now  that  language  raises  the  specific 
Issue  of  private  enterprise,  against  pub- 
lic ownership,  because  the  Government 
will  then  be  in  the  business  of  licensing, 
and  sublicensing;  patents  and  inventions, 
and  with  regard  to  many  hundreds  of 
patents,  inventions,  and  improvements  - 
not  just  a  few.  You  must  remember  that 
the  space  proj'ram  u.ses  every  kind  of 
component,  meclianical.  electronic,  elec- 
tric. \ chicles,  metals  of  all  kinds,  proc- 
es-sor.  sizes  and  .shapes,  and  so  forth, 
u.scd  in  every  part  of  our  economy  as  well 
as  in  space  You  should  have  that  in 
mind  becauo'^  space  i.s  .iu.st  a  certain  point 
nf  .iititude  above  the  earth  where  the  air 
<r.-  atm:>.-i)iK'rf  tnd.s.  The  question  th^^n 
1  .  Shall  we  have  two  sets  of  patent  law., 
one  for  the  lower  atmosphere  and  one 
for  t!ie  upper?  Of  course,  that  is 
ridiculous.  It  might  be  said  likewise  that 
It  is  fooli.sh  further  to  have  two  .sets  of 
patent  laws  on  Government  contracts 
made  by  N.^SA  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  when  the  same  companies  in 
the  sr.me  field  are  contracting  in  many 
cases  with  the  Department  of  Defen'^^e 
and  NASA. 

James  Forrestal,  the  outstanding  U.S. 
Serretarj-  of  Defense  m  1947.  said  on  this 
."^amo  principle  when  change  of  policy  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  on  patenUs 
and  inventions  was  sought: 

This  wauld  create  dangerous  rig.dlty.  It 
would  cert.ilnly  Impede  and  altogcthrr  im- 
peril the  pr.jsecuti'in  of  .i  vigorous  and  ef- 
fective research  and  development  pr'>cram. 
Actu".llv,  In  my  considered  view.  a.s  I  hav»* 
.ilnyicly  .stale<1,  we  are  d'"a!::;g  ni>t  with  a 
ba:f,'  p<iss!bll;iy,  but  with  :in  extreme  jirob- 
.ibility  th.;;  serious  harm  would  foil  >w 

On  this  particular  pha.se  of  the  space 
program  in  these  c.ntical  times  we  mu.st 
not  risk  delaying  the  program  or  hold 
.:  back  in  any  re.^pect. 

The  irsue  was  s(  t  on  tl:e  McIT'owcll 
amendment  very  clearly  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  !  Mr.  Thompson  ! , 
vshrn  he  said  in  that  debate: 

It  is  hit;h  time  that  tlie  fr«e  wlieelMiR  h.^ 
bu.anoRfi  big  .shut-;  »ho  have  esUiblisht  J  Ll.c 
present  pateat  poll' y  <.f  the  D  pajlnicnl  of 
D'-tm'^e  wrr"  re; red  '.n. 

I  c'o  vjI  believe  this  ls  a  c  rrer-t  char- 
as  U'li.'.ati'ia  of  the  Departm'^ni  of  IX- 
f t  nse  po.'  ition. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  oppos- 
ing tiie  McDowell  amendment  at  that 
tune,  and  urging  that  the  McDowell 
amendment  should  be  defeated  many 
'^MiLst.mding  Congrcs-;tnen  of  both  pai- 
tit\s.  and.  of  course,  it  is  the  i>)sitinn  of 
the  'gentleman  from  California  !  Mr. 
Hi'r;n:tt    .   b^caure    he  .spoke   then. 

Mr.  ]l  JiniELD.  Afr  Chai!  ina:.,  hi!1 
tlie  gentleman  yidd.^ 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  ju.si  a  nvnute  1  will 
:  icid  to  t  e  giiilieaan  wiien  I  iif:t  the 
n^nics  of  the  particitjants  in  the  debate. 
ii  I  have  tiire 

When  the  ge.ntkman  i:om  Delaware 
'Mr.  McD<»WiLLl.  put  tiie  nmendmeni 
in  on  Alay  5,  If'SO,  the  Kentieman  from 
Px'ew  Jf-r  :fy  iMr.  Tiiomp.sox  I.  spoke  for 
it.  '1  he  ^;enti.''man  from  lov.a  i  Mr. 
WOLFi,    spc-e    ftr    11.     liie    jent'eman 
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from  California  IMr.  HolifieldI,  spoke 
for  it.  Also  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  SisK]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson  1. 

Against  It  were  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI  ;  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri  [Mr.  Curtis);  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Bass!  ;  the 
Lentleman  from  Utah  [Mr  King];  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dad- 
DARio  I :  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Laird];  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  Byrnes  I,  gave  his  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
FoRDl,  who  was  al.so  arainst  the  Mc- 
Dowell amendment. 

This  has  already  been  decided  by  a 
vote  of  3  to  2,  by  this  House  that 
the  change  in  invention  and  patent 
policy  on  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  will  not  apply  to 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Mc- 
Dowell amendment  was  defeated  by  this 
House  on  May  5,  1960  by  a  vote  of  37 
ayes  to  104  nays.  Why  should  the  pol- 
icy then  be  applied  by  the  House  to  the 
space  agency? 

Mr  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  the  last  time  that  will 
be  consumed  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment I  therefore  ask  the  patience  and 
attention  of  the  House  while  I  briefly 
sum  up  the  situation. 

The  bin  before  the  House  has  only  one 
controversial  provision.  All  of  the  others 
seem  to  be  accepted,  because  they  have 
not  been  debated  after  being  first  de- 
scribed. This  is  the  only  one.  This 
amendment  would  strike  out  the  pro- 
visions recommended  by  the  committee 
to  improve  the  patent  setup,  make  it 
more  in  the  Interest  of  private  enter- 
prise, more  In  the  Interest  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  and  perhaps  take  out 
some  of  the  wrinkles  in  the  present 
situation. 

I  would  start  what  I  have  to  say  by 
alluding  to  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
best  informed  man  In  the  whole  country 
on  this  patent  situation  and  on  how  it 
will  affect  the  American  public  is  the 
man  we  put  at  the  gate-road  to  watch 
and  police  the  patent  laws  that  we  pass 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
That  man  appeared  not  only  before  the 
House  subcommittee  but  the  Senate 
subcommittee,  and  he  strongly  backs  the 
pasition  that  we  need  a  change  in  the 
•space  patent  law  similar  to  that  pre- 
sented to  you  here  today.  I  submit  that 
hLs  position  is  well  worth  considering. 

Not  only  that,  something  was  said 
about  submitting  the  matter  for  new  dis- 
cu.sslon  and  consideration  by  another 
committee  of  the  Congress.  I  want  to 
tell  this  House  today  that  the  seven- 
man  subcommittee  that  considered  this 
provision  was  composed  entirely  of 
lawyers.  In  fact,  three  former  judges 
were  on  that  subcommittee.  They 
worked  not  1  month,  not  6  months,  but 
nearly  a  year  on  this  matter.  They  went 
back  to  the  records  and  saw  the  de- 
cisions made  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  In  handling  such  matters. 
They  studied  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission  and  its  organic  act  and  all  the 
laws  relating  to  this  subject. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  in  the  handling  of  pat- 
ents for  this  Nation,  especially  Govern- 
ment-owned patents  abroad.  The  Com- 
merce Department  surely  should  know. 
The  Commerce  Department  concurs  sub- 
stantially in  the  provisions  that  we  offer 
you  today.  These  are  authorities  repre- 
senting the  public.  They  are  the  au- 
thorities on  whom  we  should  properly 
rely. 

More  than  that,  I  want  to  say  that 
.small  bu.siness  and  big  business  both  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  and  be- 
fore the  full  committee  and  recom- 
mended this  sort  of  change.  If  you  be- 
lieve in  fostering  private  enterprise  un- 
der our  type  of  govemment.  you  will  sup- 
port tlie  change  as  wTitten  in  the  bill. 

Finally.  I  want  to  say  that  a  survey 
was  made  by  the  Patent  Foundation  of 
the  George  Washington  University,  im- 
der  Government  contract.  We  author- 
ized the  survey  to  be  made  partly  to  find 
out  the  relative  merits  of  Government- 
owned  patents  and  privately  owned  pat- 
ents. Would  the  former  be  put  in  moth- 
balls and  seldMn  consider  by  private  in- 
dustry? What  are  the  results  of  that 
survey  made  at  Govemment  expense? 
They  are  not  completed,  but  preliminary 
reports,  purely  disinterested,  purely  non- 
political,  show  that  when  patents  are 
privately  owned  by  private  companies,  57 
percent  of  them  are  placed  in  use.  In 
addition  to  that,  7  percent  are  licensed 
to  other  users.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  own  ad- 
missions indicate  that  less  than  10  or  12 
percent  of  the  Government-owned 
atomic  energy  patents  are  in  use  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Brocks] 
has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Quigley]. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton)  there 
were — ayes  97,  noes  118. 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Quigley  and 
Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
91.  noes  154. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show,  as  all  those  who  were 
either  in  the  gallery  or  on  the  floor 
could  see,  that  on  the  teller  vote  not  a 
single  Republican  supported  the  Quigley 
amendment. 

Republicans  have  earned  the  title  of 
being  the  champions  of  big  business,  big 
money,  and  special  interests.  The  Re- 
publican vote  against  this  amendment  is 
just  one  more  proof  of  where  their 
loyalties  lie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Cwnmittee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 


Mr.  Willis,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12049)  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  542,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  in  its  present  form. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  SisK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.R. 
12049  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  with  Instructions  to  report  the 
same  back  to  the  House  forttiwith  with  the 
following  changes:  Strike  out  line  10  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  8  on  page  10 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  120,  nays  269.  not  voting  42, 
as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  128] 
YEAS — 120 


I 


Anderson, 

George 

Nix 

Mont. 

Granahan 

OHara,  Mich. 

Ashley 

Gray 

Oliver 

Aspinall 

Green,  Oreg. 

Pfost 

Bailey 

Green,  Pa. 

Phllbln 

Baring 

Griffiths 

Poage 

Barr 

Hagen 

Porter 

Hargis 

Price 

Beckworth 

Harmon 

Quigley 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hays 

Rabaut 

Boggs 

Hemphill 

Randall 

BoUlng 

Hogan 

Riley 

Brademas 

HoUfleld 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Brock 

Holtzman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Inouye 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Roosevelt 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Rostenkowskl 

Cannon 

Karsten 

Santangelo 

Celler 

Karth 

Saund 

Clark 

Kastenmeler 

Shellev 

Coad 

Kee 

Shipley 

Cohelan 

Kelly 

SLsk 

Colmer 

King.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels 

Kowalski 

Smith.  Miss. 

Dawson 

Lesinski 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

Levering 

Teller 

Denton 

McDowell 

Thompson,  N.. 

Dlngell 

McPall 

Toll 

Donohue 

McGlnley 

Udall 

Doyle 

McGovern 

UUman 

Dul.skl 

Machrowlcz 

Vanlk 

Edmondson 

Mack 

Wampler 

Elliott,  Ala. 

Madden 

Whitener 

Farbsteln 

Magnu-son 

Whitten 

Felghan 

Marshall 

Wler 

Flynn 

Meyer 

WiUis 

Forand 

Miller.  Clem 

Wolf 

Fountain 

Montoya 

Yates 

Frledel 

Moss 

Zablockl 

Gallagher 

Moulder 

GarmatB 

Multer 
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Abbltt 

Abeinethy 

Acidonizio 

Albt-rt 

Alexander 

Algrr 

Allen 

Anders«>n, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Anfuso 
Arends 
A.- h -no  re 
Aaihincioss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 
Bcirden 
Barry 
Bh-s.  N  H 
Bass.  Tenn. 
Bates 
Baun-.h.'.rt 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Mich 
Berry 
Bctts 
Boliind 
Bolton 
Bonner 
r.oM'n 
Bow 
Bowles 
Boykln 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brewster 
Brooks,  La. 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ga. 
BroyhiU 
Budge 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Casey 
CederbcT!? 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Chlperfield 
Church 
Coffin 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtm 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
D-avis,  Ga. 
Dav:s.  Tenn. 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwinski 
Dev.ne 
Dixon 
Dooley 
DDrn. N  Y 
Dorn.  S.C. 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Elliott,  Pa. 
Everett 
Evm.s 
Pnilon 
Fascell 
Fenton 
Fino 
Fisher 
Flood 
F'.ynt 
Fcgarty 
Foley 
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Ford 

Forrester 

Frazier 

FVellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Gary 

Oathings 

Gavin 

Ciialmo 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Grant 

Griffin 

Gross 

Giibser 

Haley 

Haileck 

H.ilpern 

Hardv 

H-rr-.s 

Harrison 

Healfv 

H.  bert 

Hochler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hocvcn 

Hoffman.  111. 

HolTman.  Mich 

Holland 

Holt 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddle•^ton 

Hull 

Ikard 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jchansen 

Johnson,  Md 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Kearns 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kilday 

Kilgore 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kltchln 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Loser 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Mahon 

Mason 

Matthews 

Muy 

Morrow 

Michel 

Miller,  NY. 

Miliiken 

Mill- 

MlnshaH 

Ml-.chell 

Moeller 

Monagan 

Moore 


Moorher.d 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

NorrcU 

O'Brien.  Ill 

O'Brien  NY. 

O  H.ira,  111. 

O'Konski 

O'Neill 

Osniers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Put  man 

Pe'ily 

Perkins 

PiUlion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Preston 

Puclnski 

Quie 

Rains 

Ray 

Rees.  Kans. 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  S.  C. 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodino 

Rogers,  na. 

Rogers.  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roush 

Rutherford 

S'.  George 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sikes 

Slier 

Simpson 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith.  'Va. 

Spence 

Springer 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

T^aguc.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Thorn  berry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

■Wainwnght 

■Wallhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Wcstland 

Wharton 

Wilson 

Wright 

Young 

Younger 
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Adair 

Alford 

Baker 

Bentley 

Blatnik 

Blitch 

Brown,  Mo. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buckley 

Burdick 

Ciinfleld 


Carnahan 

Chelf 

Dlggs 

Durham 

Gilbert 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kasem 

Kilburn 

Landrum 

Mail  Hard 


Martin 
Mender 
Metcalf 
Miller 

George  P. 
Morris,  Okla. 
Morrison 
Pilcher 
Powell 
Prokop 
Reece,  Tenn. 


Rhodes,  Pa. 
Sc<  itt 
t:  ggers 


St« 


3o  the 

jectcd. 

The    Clerk 
pairs: 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mrs  Blitch  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr    Wl'in.ill. 
Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr    CaiifteUl. 
Mr.  Williams  witn  Mr.  Brown  t>f  Oiiio 

ilr.  Wmsiead  w.ih  Mr    Reece  ul  Tciine.ssee. 

Ar.  Siag^ers  with  Mr    Bentley 

VIr.  Carnahan  with  Mr   Buker. 

ttr.  George  P   Miller  with  Mr.  M.ii.li.ird 

ilr.  Prokop  Willi  Mr  MeaUer. 

klr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  'VS'ithrow. 

Mr   Burdick  with  Mr.  .•\d  iir. 

^li's.  SULLIVAN  changed  her  voie 
fri>m  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  REUSS  changed  his  vote  fiom 
yea"  to  "  nay.  " 

Mrs.  PFOST  changed  her  voio  from 
"r  ay  '  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nj  ys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
viiion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton'  there 
w<  re — ayes  235.  nays  3L 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  recon.<ider  was  laid  on  the 
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Thompson.  La. 
Widnall 
Williams 
Winstead 


Wuhruw 
Zelenko 


motion  to  recommit  was  rc- 
announced    the    followinc; 


CONSTITUTION  AMENDMENT  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  REPRESENTATION  IN 
THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  TO 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

VIr.  SMITH  from  the  Committee  on 
Riles  submitted  the  following  privileged 
reiiolution  <H.  Res.  554.  Rept.  No.  1779' 
which  was  referred  to  the  Hou.se  Calen- 
dajr  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

evolved.  That  upon  the  ad(>pti>  n  of  thi.s 
re^lutlnn  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Cummittee 
of  the  "V^'hole  House  on  the  St«t*  rf  the  Union 
foi  the  con.slderatinn  ut  the  re.s'ilution  i  H  J. 
Res.  757 1  proposing  an  amendment  tf)  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  granting 
representation  in  the  electiiral  coHft;e  to  tlie 
Dii  trict  of  Columbia.  After  general  debate, 
nich  shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution,  and 
tinue  not  to  exceed  two  hours.  Ui  be 
ally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chalr- 
rin  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Cojnmiltee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  resoluii.m 
11  be  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
n^endment.  No  amendment  shall  be  in  nr- 
to  said  resolution  except  amendmft.ts 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  en  the 
iciary.  Amendments  offered  by  direction 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  may  !>> 
offered  to  any  section  of  the  resolution  at  the 
cor  elusion  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
ampndments  shall  not  be  subject  to  a.mend- 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consJdera- 
of  the  resolution  for  amendment,  the 
Co^imittee  shall  rise  and  rcpfjrt  the  res. jIu- 
to  the  Hou.s€  with  such  amendments  as 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
tlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
resolution  and  amendments  thereto  ^J 
passage  without  intervening  motion, 
pt  one  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  wlth- 
outj  Instructions. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr  Spcalur.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  busiin'.v,  in 
order  on  Calendar  \Vednc::d.iy  of  next 
v.eek  may  be  dispciLsed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  ubjettion  to 
the  reque.si  of  the  j'.cnl-cman  from 
Massachusetts'.-' 

Tlure  was  m   (;bjoction. 


THE  PAY  RAISE  BILL 

Mr.  MrCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yestt'i'day  con.seni  was  eijnted  that  con- 
.-ideration  of  the  pay  rai.-.e  bill  be  post- 
poned until  ii!  .\t  Wedne.sday  I  de- 
-siie  to  .submit  a  similar  leque.t  today  in 
clarified  lanuua'jc: 

Mr.  Speaker.  n'.l\Mth.sland.:i::  any 
f)th'r  p'.'uvisi  jn.s  of  the  rules.  I  a.  k 
unanimous  con.sent  tliat  it  may  bo  m 
order  on  Wednesday  nt  xt  fur  ll  '■ 
Sj)' ake:  to  r.cc  nize  any  Membei-  wi.o 
.signed  di.schai'-e  motion  No.  6.  beinu 
numbered  1  en  the  calendar  of  moLioiuS 
to  di.-cha!  >'  committees  to  call  up  said 
moUi,n  for  immediate  con.udiTation 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tuntleman  from 
Ma.ssachuseti.s? 

There  was  no  objection 
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Mir.ITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AP- 
PPOP'^IATION  BII  I..  1961 

Mr.  t-HEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  re.solve  its»-lf  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.'-e  on 
the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHR  1223L  mak- 
inLC  appiopnations  fur  military  con- 
struction for  the  Deparimont  of  Def t  nse 
for  thf'  fi.-cal  year  endinu  June  30.  1961. 
and  for  other  purix)se>:  and  pend:nt; 
tliat  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
moust  con.-ent  that  t'eneral  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  b':-  equally  divided 
and  controlle-d  by  the  fentleman  from 
Nortli  Ci'.rolina     Mr.  Jonas  I  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  jjentUman  irom 
ralifornia^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  aneed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  re.  olved  it.M'lf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12231.  with 
Mr.  B.^.ss  of  Tennessee  in  the  chair. 

Th.   Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in'-'  of  the  bill  was  disptrxsed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  consent 
aureement  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  Sheppard  I  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  and  the  p-entleman 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Jonas'  for 
30  minutes. 

Tlie  .eentleman  from  California  is 
rfco"n;:^ed. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  mii.;lit  con- 
.'ume 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee's  con- 
.sidcration  of  the  fiscal  year  1961  military 
construction  proi^ram,  it  continued  the 
several  policies  it  had  adopted  in  the 
pa.st  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  in 
determmin;,'   the  projects  and  funds  to 


be  approved.  First  and  most  Important 
of  these  was  the  disapproval  of  projects 
not  clearly  e.«sential  to  the  military  pos- 
ture of  this  Nation  at  the  present  time 
c"  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  are 
bclnE^  constantly  reminded  of  the  present 
world  situation  and  the  effect  of  break- 
throughs In  scientific  and  technological 
fields,  all  of  which  can  chance  the  di- 
lection  of  our  military  effort  and  con- 
."^pquently  the  amount  of  spcndimr  of 
nilitary  funds  on  short  notice.  Yet,  ttte 
Department  of  Defense  continues  to  pro- 
po.>5e  project  after  project  which  are 
planned  around  obsolete  or  marginal 
concepts.  In  the  pa;.t  year,  for  example, 
the  committee  has  seen  the  Air  Force 
abandon  two  bases  after  Investinc:  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  new  construction, 
'These  had  been  justified  only  a  few 
months  previous  to  their  closure  as  es- 
S'-ntial  to  the  operational  requirements 
of  the  Air  Force,  particularly  to  our  im- 
portant Strategic  Air  Command.  To 
mention  a  few  specific  areas,  your  com- 
mittee does  not  feel  that  it  can  accept 
as  essential  the  construction  of  sv.im- 
minpr  pools  for  officers'  clubs,  additional 
commis.saries,  the  costs  associated  with 
the  needless  transfer  of  functions,  or  the 
construction  involved  in  taking  research 
and  development  out  of  the  hands  of 
private  agencies  and  concentrating  it 
within  the  military  services. 

Second.  The  committee  has  always  in- 
sisted that  maximum  utilization  be  made 
of  existing  facilities.  The  services  still 
request  funds  for  the  replacement  of  bar- 
racks for  example  while  at  the  same  time 
planning  to  continue  to  hold  the  bar- 
racks to  be  replaced  for  so-called  mobili- 
zation Reserve  or  to  use  for  other  pur- 
poses. If  the  facilities  are  ^ood  enou'^h 
to  hold  In  standby  status  or  for  other 
purposes,  the  committee  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  new  construction  is  required. 
Third.  Projects  were  eliminated  where 
the  costs  were  excessive  or  plans  were 
not  solid.  Your  committee  has  recom- 
mended afrainst  appropriation  of  funds 
in  several  cases  Involving  a  complicated 
structure  in  which  the  architect-cn.cineer 
to  do  the  planning  and  design  work  has 
not  yet  been  appointed.  Again,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  barracks  should 
be  priced  at  $1,850  per  man  at  one  in- 
.■tallation  and  at  another  base  adjacent 
l)i"rcto  be  $1,780  per  man. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  ll;c  com- 
mittee has  insisted  on  a  firm,  reali.stic 
program.  Those  projects  which  do  not 
meet  the.se  standards  have  been  elimi- 
nated. 

With  these  policies  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee has  considered  budget  estimates 
ill  the  amount  of  $1,188  million  and  rec- 
ommends appropriations  of  $885.1  mil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $302.8  million  in  the 
estimates. 

A  detailed  tabulation  of  the  construc- 
tion projects  approved  by  the  committee 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  report 
and  the  specific  reductions  will  be  found 
in  the  body  of  the  report  accompanying 
the  bill. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  questions 
about  armory  and  other  construction 
projects  for  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  components  of  the  services.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 


committee  has  approved  all  of  the  funds 
requested  for  these  programs  in  the 
three  services.  The  detail  of  the  com- 
mittee's action  in  this  regard  will  also  be 
found  in  a  tabulation  at  the  end  of  the 
report. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMT 

The  committee  has  approved  $148,- 
809.000  for  the  ret?ular  construction  pro- 
!  ram  of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Th.'^se  funds  when  added  to  unexpended 
balances  from  prior  years  will  make 
$481,603,000  available  for  expenditure. 
A  larrre  portion  of  the  funds  approved 
f'.>r  the  Anny  are  in  support  of  the  sur- 
face-to-air guided  missile  program,  in- 
cluding research  and  development  facili- 
ties for  the  Nike-Zeiis  program. 

EETAJirMENT  OI   THE  NAVY 

The  amount  of  $157,018,000  is  ap- 
proved for  the  Navy  which  when  added 
to  carryover  funds,  will  make  available 
$,^26,72f),000  for  expenditure  in  fiscal 
year  1961.  The  projects  approved  for 
ti-,e  Navy  relate  almost  entirely  to  the 
opera lional  effort  of  the  Navy,  including 
facilities  in  support  of  the  Polaris  bal- 
h.siic  mis.sile  and  the  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  nuclear  shipbuilding  programs. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIH  FORCE 

The  committee  has  approved  $525,- 
331,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  amount  when  added  to  the 
unexpended  balances  estimated  to  be 
available  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1960 
will  provide  $1,876,930,000  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  Air  Force  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Air  Force 
appropriation  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
larrrest  single  item  In  the  entire  bill,  is 
in  support  of  the  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. Included  in  this  program  are  op- 
erational facilities  for  the  new  Minute- 
man  solid  propellant  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile.  Extremely  favorable 
cost  bids  which  were  not  adequately  re- 
flected in  the  estimates  presented  to  the 
committee  as  well  as  modifications  pro- 
posed for  the  Minuteman  program  en- 
abled the  committee  to  make  a  reduction 
of  $18.6  million  in  this  program.  Your 
committee  has  seen  no  reason  to  recom- 
mend excessive  or  blank-check  type  ap- 
propriations to  the  Congress  even  for 
this  essential  military  program.  Funds 
are  also  included  in  the  Air  Force  pro- 
gram for  the  continued  support  of  the 
SAC  dispersal  and  alert  capabilities,  and 
t.;.'^ential  support  facilities  for  other  op- 
erational missiles  and  requirements. 

In  total,  the  bill  as  approved  by  tlie 
com.mittec.  when  coupled  with  existing 
unexpended  balances,  will  make  avail- 
able over  .'=■3  billion  for  the  military  con- 
struction program  of  the  several  serv- 
ices in  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  committee 
rc'commends  a  reduction  such  as  this  in 
defense  programs  the  question  is  always 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
crippling  the  defense  effort. 

Hrst.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the 
reductions  made  by  the  committee  in- 
clude $66  million  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Second.  There  has  been  more  fiscal 
legerdemain  concerned  with  these 
budget  estimates  than  I  have  seen  in  my 


period  of  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.    There    has     been     so 
much  confusion  in  the  air  defense  pro- 
[;ram,    for    example,    that    those    con- 
cerned with  the  program  who  recom- 
mended changes  are  still  studying  the 
effects  of  their  recommendations.    All 
this  has  resulted  in  a  military  construc- 
tion program  represented  by  a  dollar 
estimate   contained    in   the   President's 
budget  and  not  at  that  time  backed  up 
by  any  specific  line  items  submitted  to 
the  Congress.     In  other  words,  the  pie 
v.as  sliced  for  each  service  early  in  the 
game   and    once    the   slices   had   been 
passed  out  the  program  was  allowed  to 
develop  in  far  too  much  of  a  haphazard 
fashion.     As  a  result,  it  has  been  up  to 
your  committee  to  give  the  program  a 
very  critical  look.     For  example,  we  have 
denied  funds  for  family  housing  in  over- 
seas areas.    We  feel  that  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  and  take  a  look  at  the 
cost,  the  desirability  and  the  risk  in- 
volved in  maintaining  family  communi- 
ties   all    over    the   face    of    the    globe, 
especially  in  troubled  areas,  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  where  dependents  certain- 
ly have  no  business  at  this  time.    We 
have  been  so  bold  as  to  eliminate  fimds 
for  commissaries  in  the  belief  that  the 
archaic  methods  of  operating  the  com- 
missary systems  of  the  military  services 
are    geared    to    providing    the    lowest 
merchandise  cost  possible  regardless  of 
inefficiency.    This  method  depends  upon 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
more  and  more  facilities  so  that  the  cus- 
tomers will  not  be  inconvenienced  as  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  committee  report. 
The  committee  thinks  it  is  time  this  sys- 
tem had  a  complete  overhauling.    We 
have  denied  funds  for  facilities  in  sup- 
port of  certain  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  where  the  services  pro- 
posed to  take  work  being  done  at  the 
present  time  under  contract  with  pri- 
vate industry  or  research  agencies  and 
do  it  themselves  or  where  a  service  pro- 
poses to  start  in  new  fields  of  basic  re- 
search   without   giving    adequate    con- 
sideration  to  the  requirements  of  the 
other  services  or  to  the  facilities  avail- 
able outside  the  military  structure. 

We  have  insisted  and  will  continue 
to  insist  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense make  maximum  use  of  existing 
land  and  facilities  instead  of  going  to 
the  extreme,  as  they  proposed  to  do  in 
one  case,  of  paying  approximately 
$10,000  per  acre  for  land  lying  under 
water. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  done  these 
things  and  we  are  presenting  a  reahstic 
construction  program.  Those  of  us  who 
have  participated  in  the  hearings  and 
writing  of  this  bill  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  do  not  believe  that  the  actions 
taken  will  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form 
retard  or  damage  our  defense  effort.  On 
the  contrary,  if  properly  implemented, 
these  actions  will  add  to  the  defense 
effort  of  this  country.  This  bill  is  based 
on  long  hours  of  searching,  exhaustive 
hearings,  and  careful  and  detailed  com- 
mittee markup  sessions.  I  know  that 
it  will  not  satisfy  every  military  service. 
It  certainlj-  will  not  satisfy  every  person 
in  this  House,  but  this  is  a  solid  bill.    I 
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recommend  it  to  you  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. Our  goal  has  been  and  will  be  a 
program  which,  if  properly  implemented 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
military  services,  will  save  money,  make 
better  use  of  existing  facilities,  and  keep 
the  military  construction  program  under 
continuous  review  by  those  in  authority 
in  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  the  availability  of  funds 
under  this  bill  for  the  planning  required 
for  a  drydock  at  the  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  in  connection  with  the  Polaris 
program.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  funds 
are  included  in  this  bill  for  this  project. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  request 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  project  in  the  fiscal  year 
1962  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  let  me  call 
your  attention  to  one  thing.  This  com- 
mittee realizes  that  we  are  not  nmning 
a  popularity  contest  in  handling  these 
bills.  They  are  very  difficult  and  in 
many  instances  there  are  questions  in- 
volved as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  not 
cut  too  deeply.  We  have  not  cut  any 
deeper  than  we  were  justified  in  cutting, 
predicated  upon  the  testimony  given  to 
this  committee.  If  by  further  study  we 
find  we  have  made  cuts  that  are  too  deep, 
of  course,  then  when  these  matters  are 
presented  in  conference  with  the  other 
body,  we  will  be  able  to  give  them  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  in  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
ininois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  Military  Con- 
struction, the  gentleman  from  California 
fMr.  Sheppard),  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  allowing  our  request  of 
$182,000  for  the  construction  of  a  much 
needed  Army  Reserve  training  center  at 
Marion,  111.  The  chairman  was  very 
courteous  to  me  when  I  appeared  before 
his  committee  last  year,  when  we  were 
having  difficulty  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  This  project  had  been  au- 
thorized since  1958,  however  the  authori- 
zation had  expired  before  the  funds  were 
requested  in  a  line  item  appropriation 
request,  therefore  we  were  forced  to  seek 
new  authorization  before  the  project 
could  be  funded. 

Marion,  111.,  has  had  a  Reserve  unit 
since  World  War  I  and  has  been  serving 
defense  needs  in  southern  Illinois  in  in- 
adequate rented  quarters  for  many 
years.  Today's  action  is  good  news  for 
the  many  officers  and  men  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Marion  Reserve  unit.  It  is 
also  good  news  to  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  Marion,  the  city  officials,  and 


citizfens  of  Marion  and  southern  Illinois 
in  g  ;neral  who  have  been  fighting  long 
and  hard  to  have  this  needed  training 
centjr  built.  We  all  thank  you  very 
muc  1  and  I  want  to  again  congratulate 
the  ;ommittee  for  providing  for  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  this  country  in  this 
bill 

Mt.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysjlf  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  presented  for 
you^  consideration  today  by  the  Appro- 
Committee   provides    for   the 
con4truction  of  facilities,  on  a  worldwide 
,   to   support   the   missions  of   our 
Navy,   Air   Force,    and    Reserve 
Military   services   cannot 
cc^mplish   their   assignments   to  pro- 
and  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
United  States  unless  they  are  provided 
barracks,    repair    shops,    airplane 
ays,  and  a  multitude  of  other  sup- 
tiing  activities  too  numerous  to  men- 
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T  ie  subcommittee  in  charge  of  this 
bill  )egan  its  hearings  on  March  21,  1960. 
and  they  were  not  concluded  until  the 
mid  lie  of  May.  A  total  of  148  witnesses 
wen;  heard  in  support  of  the  budget  re- 
quei  ts  and  the  detailed  hearings  are  pub- 
lish! ;d  in  two  volumes  containing  a  total 
of  1,390  pages.  The  published  hearings 
hav  (  been  made  available  to  all  Members 
of  t:  le  House  as  well  as  a  48-page  report 
containing  detailed  information  explain- 
in?  actions  taken  by  the  subcommittee 
and  approved  by  the  full  Appropriations 
Conrmittee. 
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,•  funds  provided  in  the  bill  for  miii- 
construction  in  fiscal  year  1961 
amdunt  to  $885,168,000.  This  is  a  re- 
duc  ion  in  the  budget  e.stimates  of  $302.- 
)00.  But  when  the  new  funds  are 
add^d  to  unobligated  balances  from  prior 
priations,  the  services  will  have 
available  $1,595,298,624,000  for  obligation 
in  f  seal  year  1961.  And  when  the  new 
fun(  s  appropriated  in  this  bill  arc  added 
upexpended  balances  remainint,'  from 
appropriations,  the  services  will 
available  $3,004,819,000  for  expend- 
iture in  fiscal  year  1961  for  military 
construction. 

Naturally  there  is  widespread  intercut 

is  militar>'  construction  bill  becau.se 

carries  funds  for  the  con.struction  of 

ties  throughout  the  United  States  as 

as  overseas.     In  order  to  provide  the 

Members  of  the  House  with  infonnation 

the    militaiy    construction 

within  their  own  State.s.   the 

subdommittee  report,  betiinning  on  pai-e 

carrying  through  page  47.  lists  by 

and  name  of  installation  the  funds 

appropriated  in  this  bill. 

e  subcommittee  has  been  concerned 
the  apparent  inability  of  the  Anned 
5  to  make  use  of  existing  facilities 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  request- 
funds   to   construct   new   facilities, 
subcommittee  has  given  this  subject 
attention  and  study  than  almost 
other  subject  connected   with   the 
The   representatives  of   the 
es  have  been  subjected  to  close  ex- 
amiitation  to  determine  the  extent  to 
consideration  is  given  to  the  use 
enlisting  facilities,  and  to  the  transfer 
facilities  between  the  services,  before 
construction  funds  are  requested, 
■iably  the  answer  is  given  that  close 
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liaison  is  maintained  between  tlie  serv- 
ices, that  transfer  of  existing  facilities 
from  one  service  to  another  are  not 
only  encouraged  but  are  required  when 
conditions  justify  it.  and  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  is  being  made  to  utilize  exist- 
ing facilities.  Instead  of  buying  new  ones, 
whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  view 
of  the  requirement.  The  trouble  is  that 
many  existing  facilities  were  constructed 
years  ago  when  conventional  weapons 
were  in  vogue  and  the  sei"vices  maintain 
that  frequently  they  are  not  in  the  right 
place  and  do  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  and  sophisticated  weapons 
systems. 

This  is  obviously  true  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  modern  weapons  and  the  de- 
ployment of  military  forces,  but  there 
are  many  instances  in  which  the  services 
maintain  and  operate  supporting  facili- 
ties of  a  commercial  or  industrial  type, 
and  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  subcommittee 
that  geography  is  not  so  important  in 
such  ca.ses.  The  report  is  quite  critical 
of  the  Defense  Department  for  failing 
to  make  what  the  subcommittee  feels  is 
the  fullest  pos.sible  utilization  of  exist- 
ing facilities. 

I  think,  however,  that  the  record  made 
here  today  should  include  the  statement 
of  the  Defense  Department  official  in 
charue  of  proi>erties  and  installation.s. 
and  the  facts  and  figures  submitted  by 
him  to  this  subcommittee  in  support  of 
his  statement  that  substantial  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  field  of  disposition 
of  exce.ss  property  and  of  transfer  of 
same  between  the  services.  It  seems  fair 
to  do  .so  because,  while  the  information 
is  in  the  hearings,  many  people  who 
read  this  record  will  not  have  access  to 
the  testimony  and  they  should  know 
what  the  Defense  Department  is  doing 
m  this  area. 

Mr.  Floyd  S.  Bryant.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defen.se  for  Properties  and  In- 
stallations, was  the  Defense  Department 
witness  on  this  point  and  his  followintj 
.statement  appears  on  pa^e  642  of  part 
II  of  the  hearings: 

My  office  conducts  a  contliumus  review  of 
all  milit.iry  real  property  ho'.dtDijs  so  a.s  to 
or.. ible  the  mili'ary  df'partmcnts  to  make 
maxinium.  efticlfnt.  and  ecoiionilral  ii.se  of 
existing  J.v  Ulties  and  to  identifv  i>r()porty 
whirh  can  be  excesjed  and  di.sp<>.std  of, 
thcrehy  car.servinE:  niaiipuwc-  .ii.-JL  ({)■  rating 
ci>st.".  The  efTectivenes.s  of  such  review  in- 
volves cl'>se  Uai.son  and  coordltintlon  w|Th'v_ 
the  three  military  departments  In  ordT  to 
a'.'JUre  that  the  es.sential  mlllUiry  base 
structure  is  provided  within  the  framew.rk 
of  thl.s  economical  concept.  Methods  for 
improving  the  technique  of  this  review  are 
C'):;;-;tamly  luider  study  by  my  s-taff. 

Durin;^  tlie  perhxl  March  1,  1959.  to  April 
15.  1960.  124  entire  In.stallatlons  and  por- 
tioiis  of  64  otlier  installations  were  IdeiUl- 
fip<l  and  fxce^sed  or  are  In  the  proreF.s  of 
beiiii;  exces.scd  The  install.^tiini.s  so  Identi- 
fied represent  2,216,042  acres  of  land  whifh. 
with  Improvenunt.';.  cost  $740,830,000 

SubstanMal  economies  have  alsf)  been  ef- 
fected through  joint  utilization  of  land  and 
facilities  a.-;  between  the  services,  particu- 
larly in  the  f'lnctlonal  areas  of  lomstic.il 
support,  as  well  a.s  the  con.solldatlon  of  ac- 
tivities Into  fewer  facilities,  and  transfers  of 
facilities  between  the  military  departinents. 
For  example,  a  recent  survey  of  mlllt-iry  real 
properties  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  my  office,  disclosed 
over  3.000  acres  of  land  In  92  separate  areas 
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.IS  excess  to  the  requlrenienis  of  the  cogni- 
zant military  department  and  that  at  least 
35  separate  faclUtlea  were  used  Jointly  by 
two  or  more  services.  Copies  of  this  survey 
report  have  been  furnished  this  committee. 
We  are  continuing  this  study  in  order  to  as- 
sure that  all  land  to  be  retained  In  Hawaii 
IB  definitely  required  to  support  firm  long- 
term  requirements  and  have  requested  the 
military  departments  to  consider  method.". 
u>  enable  the  disposition  of  additional  acre- 
age Ht  various  designated  locations  on  the 
islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai. 

Our  records  show  that  during  the  period 
from  fiscal  year  1955  to  March  1.  1960.  a  total 
ol  272.939  acres  with  Improvement.s.  having 
,in  original  cost  of  approximately  $353  mil- 
lion, has  been  trn'.sftrred  between  the  mili- 
tary departments  la  addition,  land  Is  fre- 
quently permitted  by  one  mlllU'iry  depart- 
ment to  another,  and  there  are  mar-y  li;- 
.stallatlons  where  joint  operations  are  con- 
ducted, such  as  the  three  national  ml-sslle 
ranges.  We  fully  share  the  views  of  this 
comnuitee  concerning  the  substantial  sav- 
ings In  annual  operating  exper.ditures  which 
ran  be  achieved  by  making  the  mo.'st  efficient 
po.sslble  use  of  the  Installations  now  under 
military  control,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to 
tmnrove  property  management  activities  in 
'irder  to  mcrca.ie  such  saving.'; 

Attention  is  invited  to  pages  329 
through  331  of  part  I  of  the  hearings 
for  a  list  of  112  properties  containing,' 
127.160  acres  having  an  acquisition  cost 
of  $454,500,000  which  were  declared  ex- 
cess to  Navy  requirements  in  fiscal  year 
1959.  Mast  of  these  proi>erties  have  now 
been  transferred  to  GSA  for  disposal  and 
the  date  of  transfer  is  included  opix)site 
the  name  of  each  property  shown  on  the 
list. 

On  pages  304  through  309  of  part  I  of 
the  hearings  is  a  list  of  disposals  and 
transfers  of  land  and  improvements  by 
the  Navy  during  fiscal  year  1959,  the  ac- 
quisition cost  of  which  was  $176,416,819. 
On  pages  300  through  303  of  part  I  of 
the  hearings  is  an  itemized  list  showing 
Navy  disposals  and  transfers  for  part  of 
n.scal  year  1960 — July  1.  1959  through 
December  31,  1959.  This  property  in- 
cluding improvements  and  related  per- 
sonal property  had  an  acquisition  cost  of 
$172,365,743. 

On  pages  298  and  299  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings  is  a  list  showing  Navy  disposals 
and  transfers  from  January  1,  1960 
through  March  31,  1960.  which,  with  im- 
provements and  related  personal  prop- 
erty, had  an  acqui.sition  cost  of  S199.095.- 
695. 

On  pa;;es  296  and  297  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings  is  a  list  of  83  Navy  installations 
pending  disposal  as  of  March  31.  1960. 
These  lists  show  that  during  the  last 
several  years  the  Navy  has  disposed  or 
transferred  property  to  another  service 
or  agency  of  the  Goverriment  having  an 
acquisition  cost  of  more  than  $1  billion. 
It  is  also  shown  that  83  additional  prop- 
erties, having  an  acquisition  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $40  million,  are  pending  dis- 
posal. 

On  pages  9  and  10  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings  is  a  list  showing  74  Army  in- 
stallations either  disposed,  in  process  of 
disposition  or  approved  for  inactivation 
during  fiscal  year  1960-61. 

On  pages  34  of  part  H  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  list  of  real  property  disposals 
by  the  Air  Force  during  fiscal  year  19«0, 
showing  a  total  of  26  properties  disposed. 


There  is  also  a  list  on  page  35  showing  a 
forecast  of  17  installations  programed  for 
disposal  in  fiscal  year  1961  by  the  Air 
Force. 

While  the  subcommittee  is  quite  con- 
cerned over  the  large  tmaount  of  land 
and  property  held  by  the  several  services, 
much  of  which  is  obviously  in  excess  of 
needs,  of  equal  impoi-tance  to  the  sub- 
committee is  the  desirability  of  trans- 
ferring installations  from  one  service  to 
another,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  latter, 
and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  providing 
new  facilities.  Pursuant  to  a  request 
made  by  the  subcommittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  provided  a  detailed  list 
showing  installations  transferred  in 
w  hole  or  in  part  by  one  service  to  another 
from  fiscal  year  1955  through  1960.  At- 
tention is  invited  to  papes  736  through 
740  of  part  II  of  the  hearings  for  an 
itemized  list  showing  transfers  of  such 
installations  from  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Army  and  Navy;  from  the  Anny  to  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy;  and  from  the 
Navy  to  the  Anny  and  Air  Force  during 
said  years.  While  the  subcommittee  is 
plea.sed  to  note  from  these  lists,  and  from 
testimony  produced  during  the  hearings, 
that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  dis- 
posal of  excess  property  and  in  the  trans- 
fer of  property  no  longer  needed  by  one 
.service  to  another  which  is  in  need  of 
such  an  installation,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  subcommittee  to  continue  to  press 
the  services,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  for  even  greater  effort 
along  this  line.  Whenever  one  service 
can  fill  its  requirement  by  making  use 
of  an  unused  facility  in  the  hands  of 
another  .'rervice.  new  construction  can  be 
avoided  and  the  taxpayers  will  be  bene- 
fited. It  is  the  firm  poUcy  of  this  sub- 
committee to  insist  upon  such  transfei-s 
whenever  possible.  A  reading  of  the  re- 
port which  accompanies  the  bill  now  be- 
fore you  will  show  many  instances  in 
which  the  subcommittee  denied  con- 
struction funds  for  new  facilities  because 
it  did  not  feel  that  adequate  study  had 
been  given  to  the  use  of  existing  facihties 
in  other  locations. 

On  May  13,  1960,  our  subcommittee 
pr(-cnted  to  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  latter  approved  a 
48-page  report  containing  a  detailed 
analvsis  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Military  Construction. 
This  report  contains  an  itemized  listing 
of  all  military  construction  projects  ap- 
proved for  funding  in  1961  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  at  home  and  abroad. 
as  well  as  a  project  by  project  listing  of 
construction  programs  approved  for  our 
Reserve  components.  This  report  has 
been  available  to  all  Members  since  May 
13  of  this  year  and  I  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  discuss  line  items.  I  would 
like  to  say.  and  emphasize,  that  the 
seven  membei  s  of  this  subcommittee  are 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding our  armed  services,  Regular  and 
Reserve,  with  adequate  facilities  to  meet 
their  important  objectives  of  protecting 
the  security  of  the  United  States. 

In  a  program  of  the  magnitude  en- 
compassed in  this  bill,  there  necessarily 
will  be  differences  of  opinion  concern- 
ing the  relative  importance  of  the  proj- 
ects urged  for  funding.  There  were  even 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  sub- 


committee but  these  differences  were 
ironed  out  and  the  program  presented 
to  you  today  for  approval  represents  the 
composite  view  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  will  be  sufficient,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  of  the  members  ot 
the  subcommittee,  to  provide  the  serv- 
ices with  the  necessary  physical  facili- 
ties to  accomplish  their  important  mis- 
sions. We  therefore  recommend  the 
program  presented  to  you  today  in  the 
bill  now  before  you. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  LMr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  re- 
capitulate. Last  year  we  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  military  construction 
$1,340  million.  This  year  the  budget  es- 
timate calls  for  $1,188  million.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $885  million 
which  is  $455  miUion  below  the  1960  level 
and  $302  million  below  the  1961  budget 
estimate.  In  other  words,  this  bill  has 
been  cut  sharply.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  percentage  cut  of  any  appropria- 
tion bill  that  has  been  before  you  this 
year. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter.  The  com- 
mittee is  just  trying  to  save  some  of  the 
taxpayers"  money.  But,  I  want  to  assure 
you  there  are  no  random  cuts  just  for 
the  sake  of  cutting.  Every  reduction  in 
this  bill  follows  a  definite  pattern.  For 
instance,  projects  were  eliminated  for 
which  there  are  no  construction  plans. 
That  indicates,  certainly,  there  is  no 
longfelt  need  and  no  well  thought  out 
requirement,  because  otherwise  plans 
would  have  been  available.  Or  the  proj- 
ects were  eliminated  which  were  intended 
to  supplant  other  facilities  which  are 
still  usable;  or  projects  were  elimmated 
which  might  be  housed  in  existing  bases, 
tome  of  which  are  scheduled  for  closing . 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
cuts  in  an  appropriation  bill.  We  like 
to  promise  substantial  savings  in  Gov- 
ernment spenaing  to  our  constituents, 
but  it  is  very  hard  to  make  reductions 
when  we  get  to  the  floor  of  Congress. 
We  see  the  huge  annual  budget  and  it 
looks  like  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  cut  a 
few  biUions  here  and  there,  but  when 
we  get  through  with  our  work  we  find 
that  cuts  usually  have  been  small,  de- 
spite our  very  best  efforts. 

It  is  particularly  difficult  to  make  cuts 
in  this  bill  because,  quite  frankly,  we 
have  to  step  on  a  lot  of  toes.  Nobody 
wants  projects  cut  or  eliminated  in  his 
own  district.  It  makes  us  look  good  when 
projects  are  approved;  it  makes  us  look 
bad  when  we  lose  them. 

Our  constituents  are  strong  for  econ- 
omy for  the  other  fellow,  but  they  do  not 
like  it  to  begin  at  home. 

I  can  assure  you  this  committee  wants 
to  appropriate  adequate  fimds  to  pro- 
vide necessary  facilities  for  our  Armed 
Forces.  We  realize  that  new  conditions 
of  wai-fare  may  require  new  establish- 
ments. Missile-launching  establish- 
ments have  to  be  built.  Major  popula- 
tion areas  have  to  be  ringed  with  the 
latest  defenses.  Some  bases  become  out 
of  date.  There  is  a  constant  costly 
change  in  the  military  picture.  For  in- 
stance, less  than  10  years  ago  our  pi-in- 
cipal  dependence  for  defense  around  our 
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cities  were  skysweepers.  We  were  buy- 
ing them  by  the  hundreds.  They  were 
the  answer  to  the  bomber  of  that  day.  w 
Now  there  is  not  a  single  skysweeper  left. 
In  a  decade  they  have  become  obsolete. 
They  are  not  adequate  for  defense 
against  present  day  bombers.  Now  we  all 
have  to  use  the  Nike,  the  Bomarc.  and 
other  present-day  weapons. 

In  addition,  we  on  the  committee  have     th 
to   cope    with   the   problem   of   empire     fo 
building.    Ambitious  commanders  realize 
that  growing  establishments  mean  more 
prestige  and  more  stars.    We  find  that     m^ 
all  military  commanders  .seem  to  be  able 
to  find  plausible  reasons  for  doing  any- 
thing they  want  to  do.  particularly  when     be 
it  comes  to  adding  new  facilities.     Of 
course  they  want  new  facilities  and  new     to 
Installations.     That  is  understandable 
Some  of  the  old  ones  are  not  as  desir-     w 
able   as   we  would   like.     Sometimes  it 
costs  a  lot  of  money  to  maintain  the  old 
facilities.    Then  too,  we  find  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  does  not  ride  herd  in 
this  field  as  they  do  in  some  fields.    So 
the  committee  must  try  to  do  the  job;     yi 
must  try  to  find  places  to  save  some 
money. 

We  are  particularly  disturbed,  as  you     m 
have  been  told  previously  this  afternoon,     ■•= 
with  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  makes  such  slight  effort  to  use     it 
existing  facilities  instead  of  constructing 
new  ones.    On  the  one  hand  they  are 
constantly  building  up  one  set  of  bases     it 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  closing 
other  bases,  or  only  partially  utilizing     cl 
other  bases.     Some  of  this  is  necessary,     s 
You  cannot  use  old  bases  just  for  the     la 
sake  of  keeping  them  occupied.     There     ar 
must  be  some  requirement  for  their  use. 
We  believe  in    using  present    facilities     ot 
where  possible  however  for  it  costs  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  build  a  base,  to 
put  in  F>ermanent  facilities,  to  air-condi- 
tion and  soundproof  it.     And    then    it 
creates  havoc  in  the  economy  of  an  area 
when  a  base  is  closed.     When  you  close  a 
base  you  are  closing  15  or  20  or  25,  some- 
times 50  or  more,  millions  of  dollars  of     to 
Government  money.     That  is    what  it 
costs  to  build  a  modern  base. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  more  need  for  a 
base  and  it  should  be  closed.    But  when     t 
the  military  closes  one  set  of  bases  while 
building  up  others,  or  closes  one  base  in     of 
order  to  reopen  or  extend  another,  or     si 
continues  one  which  has  been  programed     w 
for  closing,  the  committee  feels  there  are 
grounds  for  questioning  this  action. 

Mr.   GEORGE.     Mr.    Chairman,     will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  has  made  and  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  my  district  at     al 
Sunflower,  Kans.,  near  Lawrence,  there 
are    10.000   acres   and   over   half   a   bil-     in| 
lion  dollars  invested  in  a  large  number 
of  buildings,  modern  equipment,  system     y 
of  roads,  and  so  forth.     That  is  under 
control  of  the  Army.     I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  any    method  whereby  different     no 
branches  of  the  service  correlate  their     fu 
equipment,  plans,  and  so  forth  to  make 
use  of  exjsting  facilities  instead  of  build- 
ing new  ones? 
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:  At.  SIKES.    The  gentleman  has  high- 
lig  ited  the  point  I  am  discussing,  and  I 
a  nt  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
interest  in  this  question. 

Ve  are  told  year  after  year  that  these 
m^ttei-s  are  carefully  coordinated,  that 

bases  which  are  to  be  closed  are  re- 
potted, and  that  each  of  the  services  is 
required  to  take  a  look  at  any  facility 

t  is  available  before  making  a  request 

new  facilities.    Sometimes  the  com- 

milttee  seriously  questions  the  fact  that 

careful  consideration  is  given  to  these 

tters:  certainly,  we  do  not  believe  that 
enbush  consideration  is  given.  We  bo- 
liqv-e  that  a  preat  deal  more  money  could 

saved  if  a  more  determined  effort  were 
miide  to  screen  all  available  facilities  and 

U5e  those  facilities  if  pos.sible  rather 
th^n  build  new  ones.    We  have  seen  ca'^e.s 

ere  we  are  certain  screcninvr  is  not 
being  done  as  carefully  as  it  should  h^: 
ard  we  are  equally  certain  that  a  preat 
deal  of  money,  many  million;;  cf  dollar^, 
could  be  saved  if  it  were. 

Mr.    GEORGE.     Will    the    gentleman 

?ld  acain? 

Mr.  SIKES.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     The  Dcfcn.se  Depart - 

mt  informs  me  they  arc  keeping;  the 

vnflower  installation  on  a  .standby  basis 

for  use  in  an  emergency.     Does  that  take 

out  of  consideration  by  other  service^? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  does  not  take  it  out  of 
ccfisideration  by  the  other  services,  but 

docs  not  receive  the  same  degree  of 
cohsideration  as  thouph  it  had  been  do- 
red  surplu.s.     Where  a  facility  Ls  on  a 
t^ndby  basis  it  mean-s  that  there  is  some 

eitt  use  for  it;  that  it  would  be  used  in 

emergency,    by    the    owner    service. 

C(  nsequently  it  is  not  available  to  an- 

ler  service  to  the  same  decree  that  a 
surplus  ba.se  would  be. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  very  prateful  to 
the  gentleman  from  Plorida  and  this 
great  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Cliairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.     I  am  very  glad  to  ykkl 
the  gentleman  from  Kansixs. 

Mr.  AVERY.     I.  too.  want  to  join  my 

cclleaeue  from  Kansas  in  ccutrratulatmg 

thie  Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  par- 

i(  ular  with  respect  to  v.hat  they  have 

dcinc   for   the  Fifth  Army.     Last  year, 

the  six  ai-mics,  the  Fifth  was  in  the 

fh  place.  Now  we  arc  proud  to  know 
have  moved  up  one.  Of  cour.se  we 
adpreciate  the  excellent  corj--idcration 
the  committee  has  been  giving  to  as  in 
that  re':pect.  and  we  hope  that  when 
next  year  rolls  around  we  may  have 
m  )ved  up  another  notch  and  be  in  third 
from  the  last  place. 

[n  glancing  at  the  breakdown  of  allo- 
cations to  the  Fiftii  Army  I  note  that 
pr^.ctically  all  the  money  ti^e  committee 

owed  tiie  Fifth  Army  vsent  to  Fort 
Lejonard  Wood  in  Missouri;  and  in  read- 
the  hearings,  or  in  glancing  over  the 
hejarings,  I  noticed  the  statement  that 
ox  are  in  process  of  modernizing  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  and  that  there  is  no  rca- 
sot  why  the  modernization  program  w.ll 

,  continue  for  quite  a  while.    I  notice 

ther  that  a  $60  million  program  is 
cohtemplated  for  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

;  am   trying   to   reconcile   the   state- 
The    gentleman    from     North 


m<  nts. 


Carolina  said  that  he  always  admonished 
the  military  to  look  at  their  existing 
facilities  before  they  start  to  construct 
others.  Now,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  replies  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  that  he  is  aware  of  a  lO.OOO-acre 
modern  plant  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict in  Kansas.  I  am  wondering  about 
the  propriety  of  going  to  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  and  commence  the  building  of  a 
ba.'-e  that  is  not  permanent  and  embark 
on  a  S60  million  program. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  trust  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas 
will  be  carefully  read  in  the  Pentagon. 
It  bears  out  what  I_  have  previously 
."=:tated.  This  committee  does  insist  that 
existnv;  facilities  be  utilized  where  they 
can  be.  We  do  not  establish  the  pio- 
pram.  we  do  not  say  what  ba.ses  can  or 
cannot  be  .submitted  to  Congress  for 
authorization  or  for  construction.  We 
scrutinize  the  program  a.s  carefully  as 
we  can  after  it  reaches  us.  and  the  re- 
ductions now  before  you  serve  to  bear 
out  the  comments  I  have  made  about  tlie 
work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  apprec;ato  the  re- 
sponse of  the  '--cntleman  from  Florida 
and  I  hope,  as  the  gentleman  does,  that 
the  colloquy  between  him  and  my.self 
will  be  read  "^ot  only  by  the  Pentagon 
but  at  other  places  throu^ihout  the 
United  States  wl-.ere  perhaps  the  Fifth 
Army  Headquarters  would  be  a  place  for 
a  quick  perusal  of  these  comments  also. 

Mr.  .SIKES.  I  will  .say  again  thi.s  com- 
m.ttee  does  not  feel  there  is  an  ade- 
quately coordinated  program  to  insure 
the  best  use  of  existtintr  facilities  or  even 
that  there  is  much  real  effort  to  u.sc 
f  xistincr  facilities  In  order  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  new  facilities.  We  want  a  more 
careful  look  taken  by  the  military 
authorities  and  a  more  conscientious 
effort  marie  to  save  money  in  the  field 
of  military  construction.  We  are  con- 
Mnced  that  little  real  inconvenience  will 
he  encountered  by  using  existing  facili- 
ties 111  at  lea.'-t  some  of  the  cases  we  ha\e 
encountered  and  we  know  that  ma;or 
.savings  will  result  if  that  is  done. 

I  said  in  the  be-'inning  that  this  bill 
will  step  on  ."-ome  toes.  That  faet  is  re- 
tretted.  and  there  is  not  much  we  can 
do  about  It  if  we  are  goine  to  do  the 
job  that  we  are  charced  with  doing.  We 
could  have  maiked  this  bill  up  at  the 
biid^et  Irvil.  V/o  could  have  even 
th'own  in  a  few  installations  or  a  few 
projects  for  .some  of  our  friends  and  by 
doin*;  .so  we  would  have  saved  many 
weeks  cf  time  and  effort  that  we  spt^r.t 
in  the  long  and  exhaustive  hearimis 
which  this  bill  received.  Instead,  after 
many  weeks  of  effort,  we  made  cuts  that 
have  rt  .-uitod  in  material  .<=avin(;s  to  the 
taxpayers.  We  have  saved  about  $;j00 
m.iilion.  and  we  hope  as  a  result  that  we 
can  have  the  full  support  of  the  Con- 
i-rc-:-:<  in  the  pa.ssagc  of  the  b;!l  as  we 
have  r(  ported  it. 

I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  ad- 
mit there  may  be  instances  whe.-e  we  cut 
too  deeply.  We  are  not  infallible  in  any 
sen.^e.  If  additional  information  is 
available  which  shows  some  items  should 
not  have  been  reduced  in  .scope  or  elimi- 
nated, the  Defense  Departments  are  in- 
vited to  produce  this  additional  justi- 
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ftcation  when  they  appear  before  the 
Senate.  I  have  an  open  mind  on  all 
projects,  and  if  I  am  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee.  I  will  be  com- 
pletely fair  on  any  changes  which  are 
supported  with  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SiKEsl.  and  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  espe- 
cially the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Shepp.^rd  ! .  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Jouks  i .  on  be- 
half of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  hymns 
of  praise  being  sung  on  behalf  of  the 
subcommittee  at  the  Pentagon  this 
afternoon,  but  when  I  note  that  all  you 
gentleman  have  joined  in  cutting  spend- 
ing almost  a  half-billion  dollars  below 
last  year,  a  little  of  the  sunlight  that  is 
outdoors  seems  to  penetrate  the  House 
Chamber  and  give  hop>e  that  some  finan- 
cial sanity  and  rea.son  still  exists.  Again. 
I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  job  and  .say  that  it  is  a  nice 
feeling  to  be  able  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  concerned 
in  hearing  the  gentleman's  judgment  on 
the  report  which  had  wide  publicity 
yesterday  in  the  papers  that  we  do  not 
have  adequate  dispersal  of  our  SAC 
bases  and  our  striking  power  il^sofar  as 
our  p>ermanent  forces  are  concerned. 
Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether 
this  dis|>ersal  Ls  moving  forward  ade- 
quately under  the  present  construction 
program? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  that  I  do  believe  the 
dispersal  program  is  moving  forward 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  this  particular  period.  It  may  be  that 
in  time  we  will  have  to  step  up  the  dis- 
persal program,  but  the  gentleman  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  cannot  ,'^catter 
SAC  or  other  installations  too  widely 
We  cannot  break  them  up  into  pieces 
that  are  so  very  small  that  they  cannot 
oe  coordinated.  There  is  more  likeli- 
hood that  additional  hardening  of  sites 
for  protection  will  be  resorted  to.  At 
the  moment  I  feel  that  the  problem  of 
dispersal  is  one  that  is  being  adequately 
met.  I  am  not  at  the  moment  .seriously 
disturbed  by  the  report  to  which  the 
gentleman  alluded.  Let  me  say  also,  if 
we  are  able  to  set  up  the  air  alert  pro- 
gram that  the  House  voted  for.  I  feel 
that  the  matter  of  dispcnsal  will  become 
somewhat  less  important. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  express  my 


tremendously  deep  gratitude  for  any- 
thing and  everything  you  have  done  for 
our  State  of  Massachusetts  and  what  you 
have  done  for  the  Nation.  I  realize  that 
all  of  you  know  full  well  better  than  I  do 
the  seriousness  of  our  situation  today, 
and  our  anxiety  in  having  a  proper  air 
defense  program.  I  know  how  you  have 
worked  on  it,  and  for  every  single  thinig 
you  have  done  for  our  State  I  am  most 
grateful. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
She  has  been  a  wonderful  help  in  in- 
suring the  level  of  defense  we  have 
attained. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
IS  with  extreme  regret  that  I  note  that 
H.R.  12231,  which  makes  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  fiscal  1961  does 
not  contain  funds  previously  authorized 
for  a  100-bed  station  hospital  and  heat- 
ing plant  and  an  academic  building  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  in  Aberdeen. 
Md. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
after  hearing  testimony  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  recommended 
that  $1,800,000  be  authorized  for  the 
construction  of  a  75-bed  hospital  and 
the  necessary  heating  plant  and  $3,321,- 

000  for  the  academic  building.  This  au- 
thorization was  approved  by  the  House 
on  March  9,  1960. 

The  authorization  was  then  considered 
by  the  Senate.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  made  such  a  strong  case  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  the  Senate  was  convinced  that  the 
construction  of  a  100-bed  hospital  at  this 
important  base  was  justified.  The  Sen- 
ate increased  the  authorization  for  the 
hospital  and  heating  plant  to  $2,900,000. 
while  maintaining  the  request  for  the 
academic  building  at  $3,321,000. 

A  conference  committee  was  appointed 
and  subsequently  on  June  1,  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  containing  the 
increased  authorization  was  approved  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Yesterday  the  President  signed  Pub- 
iif  Law  86-500.  which  embodies  the  rec- 
ommendations for  these  vitally  needed 
facilities  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Groimd. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
saw  fit  to  delete  the  recommendation  au- 
thorization from  the  bill  now  before  this 
House.  While  I  maintain  the  highest 
regard  for  the  m.embers  of  that  commit- 
tee. I  respectfully  submit  that  this  au- 
thorization having  been  twice  approved 
by  this  House  should  be  implemented  by 
the  necessary  appropriations  in  order 
that  construtcion  can  begin  at  once. 

Mr.  KING  of   Utah.     Mr.  Chairman. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  voice  strong  protest  over  the  ex- 
clusion from  this  bill  of  the  $2.9  million 


which  the  Air  Force  has  requested  for 
recycle  and  maintenance  facilities  for  the 
Minuteman  ICBM's. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction  made  its  report  on  this  bill 
a  month  ago,  it  questioned  the  need  in 
fiscal  1961  for  funds  to  develop  the  pro- 
p>osed  recycle  and  maintenance  facilities 
at  Hill  Air  Force  Base.  It  also  asked  the 
Air  Force  to  explore  carefully  the  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  existing  facilities,  spe- 
cifically the  Marquardt  Corp.  plant  at 
Ogden  which  produces  ramjet  engines 
for  the  Bomarc  missiles,  for  this  recycle 
and  maintenance  work. 

The  questioiLs  which  the  subcommittee 
raised  on  this  project  were  perfectly 
sound  at  the  time  the  subcommittee 
raised  them.  I  applaud  the  committee  s 
desire  to  utilize  existing  facilities  and 
save  the  Nation  the  cost  of  building  new- 
facilities.  But  the  picture  has  changed 
since  the  rejwrt  on  this  bill  was  issued. 

The  international  situation  has 
changed,  and  this  has  given  sharp  em- 
phasis to  the  defense  program  generally. 
More  specifically,  the  Air  Force,  in  re- 
cent testimony  to  committees  of  the 
other  body,  has  clearly  answered  the 
questions  which  the  subcommitte's  report 
rai.sed  on  the  recycle  and  maintenance 
facilities. 

This  was  indirectly  demonstrated,  in- 
cidentally, by  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence reE>ort  on  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill,  which  the  House  ac- 
cepted last  week,  gives  this  project  the 
green  Ught.  That  act  specifically  au- 
thorizes the  construction  in  fiscal  1961 
of  the  recycle  and  maintenance  facilitie.s 
for  the  Minuteman. 

In  testimony  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses emphasized  that- 
First.  The  Minuteman  program  will 
definitely  need  the  funds  for  the  recycle 
and  maintenance  facilities  in  fiscal  1961; 
to  delay  the  construction  until  fiscal  1962 
very  possibly  could  cause  an  luinecessaiT 
delay  in  making  these  ICBM's  opera- 
tional. 

Second.  The  Air  Force  definitely  plans 
to  utilize  all  of  the  existing  facilities 
which  it  reasonably  can  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  recycle  facilities. 

Diu-ing  this  testimony.  Col.  William 
H.  Pai-khill  pointed  out.  and  I  quote: 

The  availablUty  of  these  facilities  at  tlie 
start  of  the  operational  program  will  be  a 
bonus  without  any  increase  in  cost  to  the 
overall  Minuteman  program.  •  •  •  A  proj- 
ect in  the  fiscal  year  1962  nulitfiry  construc- 
tion program  will  not  provide  facilities  in 
time.  The  required  construction  must  be 
provided  on  a  timely  basis  through  the  fiscal 
year  1961  military  construction  program 

The  witness  also  went  on  to  observe, 
and  I  quote: 

In  connection  with  this  project,  a  complete 
and  detailed  study  was  made  of  all  exlsing 
and  projected  Air  Force  facilities,  including 
the  Bomarc  installation  at  Hill  Air  Force 
Base.  Also  proposed  locations  'Acre  critically 
reviewed  and  existing  Government  land  and 
buildings  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent. It  was  found  that  by  accomplishing 
some  modifications  and  by  utilizing  existing 
Bomarc  and  Snark  support  buildings,  only 
mlnlmun\  new  construction  would  be  re- 
quired. The  existing  support  buildluBs 
which  will  be  ased  are  located  Ir.  the  m«in 
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depot  maintenanc*  complex,  while  the  re- 
quested new  construction  will  be  located  on 
Hill  Air  Force  Base  adjacent  to  the  former 
Army  arsenal  area.  Depot  surveillance  of  the 
Bomarc  solid  propellent  engine  has  been 
planned  for  accomplishment  in  an  existing 
igloo.  The  existing  Igloos  cannot  be  iwed 
for  Mlnuteman  assemly  and  disassembly  be- 
cause they  are  not  large  enough  and  cannot 
be  expanded.  The  necessary  X-ray  equip- 
ment is  in  place  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base  and 
is  used  for  accomplishing  all  types  of  ammu- 
nition inspection.  This  new  construction  is 
required  because  of  the  explosive  character- 
istic of  the  solid  propellent  engines.  Existing 
structures  simply  cannot  be  adapted  to  a  re- 
quirement which  includes  the  necessity,  in 
the  interest  of  safety,  of  having  a  maximum 
of  one  missile  p)er  building.  Each  building 
must  be  separate  from  the  next  and  each 
building  will  be  surrounded  by  a  revetment. 
The  $2,900,000  requested  for  this  line  item 
Includes  construction  of  5  new  buildings 
(approximately  50  feet  by  110  feet)  and  the 
modification  of  12  existmg  igloos  and  ap- 
proximately 42.000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
in  buildings  301  and  510.  The  new  con- 
struction for  the  depot  maintenance  facility, 
although  identical  in  basic  design,  is  not 
a  duplication  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft  indus- 
trial facilities  programed  for  Hill  Air  Force 
Base  for  two  reasons:  First,  the  depKit  main- 
tenance facility  will  have  different  interior 
configuration  to  support  disassembly  as  well 
as  assembly:  second,  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
industrial  facilities  will  be  fully  utilized  to 
assemble  new  missiles  during  the  same  time 
period  that  the  depot  maintenance  facili- 
ties, herein  requested,  will  be  fully  utilized. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Curtin  clarified 
and  reemphasized  these  points  in  the 
same  hearing,  when  he  was  questioned 
on  them.    He  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  House  had  three  specific  comments  on 
this  item.  One  was  time  phasing.  They 
questioned  that  perhaps  we  were  program- 
ing this  a  little  early. 

The  second  was  scope  and  need  and  the 
third  was  why  we  could  not  use  available 
facilities.  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  to  the  latter  part  of  that  comment 
first.  I  think  it  was  perhaps  overlooked  that 
actually  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  for  depot 
maintenance  of  the  Mlnuteman.  fur  which 
this  facility  is  intended,  we  envisage  that 
we  will  use  14  existing  buildings  without 
modification,  14  other  buildings  that  exist 
but  with  some  modification,  plus  five  new 
buildings.  It  is  this  $2.9  million  that  relates 
to  the  modification  of  the  14  existing  build- 
ings plus  the  provision  of  the  five  new  build- 
ings. I  think  it  is  mcinifestly  clear  that  we 
are  using  available  facilities  to  the  ma.xl- 
mum. 

The  general  also  pointed  out,  and  I 
quote. 

The  Mlnuteman,  we  feel,  is  one  of  our 
most  vital  weapons  systems.  We  feel  that  if 
we  were  to  defer  this  facility  for  another 
year  we  would  in  essence  be  gambling  with 
a.':surance  of  the  early  operational  capability 
of  the  Mlnuteman.  While  this  might  be 
considered  Insurance  for  that  program,  we 
feel  it  is  most  essential  and  we  do  not  con- 
sider that  for  this  amount  of  money  we 
.■-hould  gamble  with  a  system  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  Mlnuteman. 

We  all  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  gamble  with  a  system  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  Mlnuteman. 
We  must  make  these  highly  mobile 
ICBM's  operational  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

For  these  reasons.  I  now  call  upon  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
of  our  Appropriations  Committee  to 
withdraw  its  expressed  objection  to  this 
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$2J9  million  project.  As  Colonel  Paik- 
hill  so  aptly  p>ointed  out,  we  are  going  to 
ha/e  to  build  these  facilities  at  some 
time:  there  is  no  alternative.  We  should 
mjke  sure  the  Mlnuteman  program  has 
them  just  as  quickly  as  it  needs  them. 
If  the  subcommittee  withdraws  its  ob- 
jection, our  conferees  will  be  entirely 
free  to  see  that  this  project  is  restored 
to  the  militar>'  construction  appropria- 
ticn  for  fiscal  1961  when  the  bill  reaches 
a  House-Senate  conference. 

^r.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  !  Mr. 

SCHENCKl. 

^T.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
loiig  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  effec- 
tive way  for  me  to  gain  understandini,' 
on  legislative  matters  and  to  e.xpress  my 
vi<  ws  is  in  seeking  to  discu.ss  these  quc^- 
ticns  with  our  colleagues  on  the  appro- 
pr  ate  committee.  I  have  found  thcin 
aln-ays  more  than  willing  txjth  to  ^ive 
mr  the  information  I  have  requested  and 
to  give  consideration  to  my  inquiries  and 
su  igestions.  On  rare  occasions,  when  I 
have  felt  that  the  recommendations 
made  do  not  square  either  with  the  facts 
or  the  best  public  interest.  I  have  felt 
co:ni)elled  to  speak  out  and  for  the 
re  :ord. 

'ermit  me  also,'  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
po  nt  with  pardonable  pride  to  my  con- 
tir  uous  efforts  in  behalf  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  government  consistent  with 
tho  best  public  interest  and  the  best  In- 
tel est  of  our  Nation.  It  has  been  my 
deop-seated  conviction.  Mr.  Chairman, 
thit  legislation  and  appropriations  based 
upan  merit  and  upon  what  is  be.'^t  for 
ou:  entire  Nation  are  a!.«^o  best  for  the 
TTird  District  of  Ohio,  v  hich  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  here  in  the  Con;:re.ss 
of  the  United  States.  Hence  I  have 
sti  diously  avoided  making  any  plea  for 
an/  action  merely  because  it  vould  be  of 
some  special  or  selfish  benefit  to  either 
thK  great  State  of  Ohio  or  my  district. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
He  use  time  after  time  about  worldwide 
tensions — the  blustering  rantings  and 
br:ifef;ing  of  the  communistic  saber  rat- 
tlers, and  the  absolute  need  for  our  Na- 
tion to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the.se 
ch  illenging  dangers  with  spiritual, 
mcral,  and  militai-y  strength.  Those 
who  seek  some  imaginary  or  per.sonal 
po  itical  advantage  by  unju.^tly  and 
wi  hout  foundation  criticizing  the  moral, 
spiritual,  educational,  .'^cienlific.  engi- 
ne Ting,  and  military  strcneth  of  our  Na- 
tioi  are  performina:  a  very  real  dis.serv- 
ice  I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
will  be  repudiated  by  the  very  ones  they 
seek  to  influence.  Anyone  who  attempt.s 
to  ;ell  short  the  understanding,  the  con- 
fid  >nce,  the  strength,  and  the  ability  of 
oui'  American  citizens  is  in  for  a  proper 
and  a  rude  awakenins.  American  citi- 
zers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Dur  land  regardle.ss  of  their  occupa- 
tio  is  or  their  economic  positions  are  very 
we  1  informed,  and  their  dedication  to  our 
An  erican  way  of  life  with  all  the  free- 
doiis,  rights,  privileges,  and  opportuni- 
tie!  guaranteed  under  our  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion has  been  proven  .so  many  times  that 
these  attributes  need  not  be  reempha- 
sized again  here. 

I  am  deeply  aware.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
the    absolute   necessity   to  exercise  the 


very  highest  degree  of  prudence  in  main- 
taining the  financial  soundness  of  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  and  this  requires 
us  al-so  to  administer  all  phases  of  our 
defense  posture  with  the  greatest  po.s- 
siblo  dc-!-irce  of  economy  and  cfBcienty 
consistent  with  the  adequate  needs. 
Money  and  effort  efficiently  spent  and 
u.sed  especially  through  our  research  ai^.d 
development  defense  programs  provide 
tlie  'r-'teatest  possible  a.ssurance  of  adt- 
quiite  protection. 

It  w  ill  be  recalled  that  last  year  during 
the  consideration  of  the  military  con- 
struction appropriation  bill  for  fi.scal 
1960.  this  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
pointed  out  in  its  report  with  con.sider- 
able  pride  that  the  recommended  appro- 
priations were  $118,847,300  less  than  tJie 
amount  appropriated  for  fi5;cal  1959  and 
$278,197,300  under  the  budget  rcque.^t 
for  1960. 

.Special  emphasis  was  made  on  pace 
7  of  Hou.sc  Report  811  la.st  year  to  the 
request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
further  .^.tudy  of  the  need  for  aviation 
medicine  facilities  and  that  this  report 
be  niadc  by  the  Secretary  of  Dcfen.se  to 
the  committee  not  later  than  January 
15,  l&CO.  This  report  was  dated  Janu- 
ary 25.  1960.  and  sent  to  the  subcom- 
mittee on  February  3,  1960. 

Althousih  the  report  of  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defen.se  is  necessarily  gen- 
eral becau.se  it  covers  all  the  Armed 
Forces,  there  arc  several  parts  whicii 
wan  ant  emphasis.  One  assumption  of 
the  study  i.s  'thai  the  Department  of 
Dtfen.^e  lias  potential  requircmenUs  fur 
manned  space  vehicles,  the  overriding 
importance  of  which  in  terms  of  national 
suivival  IS  only  beginning  to  be  appre- 
ciated; and  that,  consequently,  there 
exists  an  extensive  li.st  of  as.sociated  le- 
quirements  for  aerospace  medical  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  that  will  be  funda- 
mental to  succps-^ful  military  space  pru- 
!::rams.  ■ 

In  lis  findings  the  report  states: 

RtqalremeiUs  for  aeio.«;pace  medical  ro- 
se.irch  cupabllltUs  wlthm  the  Department 
^,l  Di.'>nKe :  A  cumpreher.hive  research  pro- 
giiim  i!i  the  variijus  fields  of  militi»ry  aero- 
space mt-dirlne  will  be  required  fur  many 
years  to  come  nrjt  only  by  the  challcncos 
cf  spare  but  also  by  the  aercmeclical  prob- 
lems f.f  convent  11. iial  and  jet  aviation,  m.iny 
(f  V  h!f h  are  in  fact  only  In  the  hifanry  of 
eaicKlation.  Added  to  this  are  tiiC  drmands 
fur  acrcis|iace  inedUMl  knuwledi;e  suflirient 
tu  eui.r.ii'.tec  the  e.Tectivenfss  ol  the  huin.in 
"pfr:.t'T  m  advanced  eNiKruncntal  aero- 
space craft  siirh  as  thr  X  15  iind  the  Dyna- 
soar.  both  of  which  are  active  projects  today 

1  h(-  ;•'  pui  t  further  states : 

Iir.port.'ince  of  f.tvorable  locatlcjn  of  sup- 
piriinp  agencies  Developmental  requiro- 
rne::ts  fur  the  mihtaiy  expiuUation  of  aero- 
.■■parc  n.ust  have  cuntuuied  and  "xpanded  ex- 
pert .<;vip;)ort  in  the  aeruspace  medical 
sciences.  Experience  has  shown  that  the 
mort  satisfactory  research  support  runies 
from  activities  which  are  intimately  Inte- 
grated physically  and  organizationally  with 
the  major  hardware  developing  establish- 
ments i,f  tlie  .Armed  Forces. 

It  V.  ill  bf  noted  that  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  pace  125  of  part  II  of  the  hear- 
im's  on  this  legislation  this  year  and 
endmLT  on  the  top  of  page  130,  brief  con- 
sideration was  again  given  to  the  need 
for   two  \er\    importaiit    laboratory   fa- 
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duties  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Wright  Air  Development  Division  located 
on  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base. 
Most  of  the  spac€  on  these  4'4  pages  was 
taken  up  by  printed  statements  and 
tables  requested  for  the  record.  Only  on 
parts  of  two  pages  was  there  a  rather 
cursory  questioning  of  the  Air  Force  wit- 
nesses on  the  importance  of  these  facil- 
ities. Appropriations  for  these  two  im- 
portant and  authorized  f«u;ilities  we»e 
summarily  again  deleted,  this  being  done 
in  spite  of  the  full  Justification  for  them 
in  the  report  requested  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  which  I  have  already 
leferrcd  and  with  the  request  that  an- 
other report  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  by  January  15.  1961.  on 
the  need  for  these  same  facilities.  This 
request  is  to  l)e  found  on  page  3  of  the 
report  on  the  bill  before  us  today.  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  this  action 
again  this  year  waa  taken  upon  the  ab- 
solute insistence  of  the  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

For  the  life  of  me.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
cunnot  understand  the  reasons  for  this 
arbitrary  position  in  view  of  the  facts. 
To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  validity  and 
the  justification  of  the  request  for  these 
two  laboratory  facilities.  I  checked  into 
the  matter  with  considerable  care.  I 
find.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amons:  the 
other  responsibilities  of  the  Wright  Air 
Development  Division  at  WPAFB,  a  great 
deal  of  work  is  being  done  on  the  design 
and  development  of  the  airplane  cockpit. 
its  construction  and  equipment,  to  assure 
the  efficient  and  proper  control  of  the 
airplane  during  all  the  conditions  and 
circumstances  in  which  it  will  be  flown. 
An  especially  important  consideration  in 
all  of  the  operational  phases  of  all  types 
of  aircraft  is  the  inescapable  need  that 
the  pilot  be  so  protected  that  he  can 
carry  out  hia  mission  with  the  highest 
degree  of  proficiency  and  the  greatest 
possible  assurance  that  twth  he  and  the 
airplane  will  return  to  the  operational 
base. 

Although  we  can  all  appreciate  the 
need  for  research  in  protecting  pilots  in 
present  aircraft,  we  know  that  the  need 
for  this  work  Is  iiifinitely  greater  in  the 
space  conquest  ahead.  Our  problem  is 
not  only  to  design  and  build  space  ve- 
hicles but  to  Insure  the  survival  of  our 
pilots.  This  is  of  primary  importance. 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  alone  because  our  Na- 
tion must  have  the  most  efficient  mili- 
tary aircraft  of  all  types  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  have  and  to  protect  the 
investment  of  taxpayers'  dollars  in  these 
aircraft  but  also  so  that  we  can  give  our 
well-trained  and  efficient  flying  person- 
nel the  very  best  personal  protection  we 
can  give  to  them  in  the  most  extreme  en- 
vironments. 

In  order  to  meet  this  responsibility 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  efficiency, 
saving  of  very  important  time,  economy, 
and  accomplishment,  it  is  completely 
necessary  and  essential.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  be  constant  and  immediate 
coordination  at  all  times  between  the 
designing  engineers  and  the  scientists 
and  doctors  of  the  Aerospace  Medical 
Laboratory.  This  has  been  confirmed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  in  my  conver- 
sations with  responsible  officers  of  the 


U.S.  Air  Force  but  also  by  letter  dated 
May  16,  1960,  in  response  to  my  inquiry 
and  signed  by  Brig.  Gen.  J<»eph  T. 
Kingsley,  Jr.  General  Kingsley  wrote 
to  me  and  I  shall  read  his  complete  let- 
ter, which  was  dat-ed  May  16,  1960. 

D£AK  Ml.  Schinck:  Thia  will  conflrm  the 
information  pertaining  to  the  Aerospace 
Medical  Laboratory.  Wright  Air  Develop- 
ment Division,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio,  which  waa  furnished  you  ver- 
bally on  May  16,  1960. 

The  Air  Force  request  In  the  fiscal  year 
1<j61  military  construction  program  for 
t2  515  million  for  68,000  square  feet  of  labo- 
ratory space  to  accommodate  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  Division  of  the  Aeroepace  Medical 
Liiboratory  is  consistent  with  the  recent  re- 
r<'p<jrt  on  this  subject  rendered  to  the  Con- 
pres.s  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
report,  dated  January  15,  1960,  was  in  re- 
fponse  to  the  request  contained  on  pages  6 
and  7  of  House  Report  No.  811,  dated  Au- 
gust 7,  1959.  titled  '•Military  Construction 
Appropriation  Bill,  1960." 

The  work  to  be  performed  In  this  labo- 
ratory concerns  the  need  to  Insure  that  man 
can  effectively  operate  in  our  aerospace  sys- 
tems. In  many  instances  these  systems  will 
o{>erate  In  what  might  be  termed  extreme 
e:.vlronment«.  We  need  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  keeping  our  personnel  alive  and 
t^j  (»b;niu  the  maximum  effectiveness  of  man 
In  these  syste-ms  while  In  the  operating  en- 
%ir()nment.  In  this  we  are  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  Immediate  and  frequent  coordina- 
tion v.ith  those  laboratories  of  the  Wright 
Air  Development  Division  which  are  de- 
\  eloping  the  other  elements  of  these  weapon 
Bvstems.  The  recently  announced  Dyna- 
Eoar  program  Is  an  example  of  the  types  of 
prog:iims  which  generate  an  urgent  and  Im- 
mediate requirement  for  this  laboratory. 
This  laboratory  will  also  apply  Itself  to  im- 
proving our  present  day  systems  so  that  our 
personnel  can  more  effectively  perform  their 
duties. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnlsli  you  with  such 
additional  information  as  you  may  require. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  T.  Kingslet.  Jr., 
Bigadier     General.     US.     Air    Force. 
Deputy    Dxrector,    Legislative    Liai- 
son. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  no  further  proof  should  be  necessary 
of  the  need  and  complete  justification  for 
the  construction  of  these  much-needed 
lakx)ratory  facihties  on  WPAFB. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope.  Mr.  Chairman, 
tl:at  this  Subcommittee  on  Apprc^ria- 
tions  will  now  voluntarily  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  so  that  construc- 
tion of  these  facilities  can  proceed  with- 
out further  and  unnecessary  delay. 

If  this  does  not  occur.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Members  of 
the  other  body  will  be  fully  convinced  of 
the  need  to  restore  these  vitally  needed 
f  und.s  when  this  legislation  is  considered 
in  iliat  body.  The  time  has  long  since 
passed,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  when  the  Congress 
has  any  justification  to  base  its  decisions 
in  matters  of  national  defense  and  safety 
upon  politics  of  any  kind,  sectional  or 
partisan,  and  I  have  full  confidence  in 
the  determination  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  rise  above  such  considerations 
even  in  a  presidential  election  year. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  WhittenI. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  North  Car- 
olina yielding  to  me  this  time.   I  may  say 


that  my  own  side  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  yielded  me  time  had  I  asked  for 
it  earlier.  However,  since  our  subcom- 
mittee supports  the  bill  unanimously  and 
since  no  controversy  ai>pears  to  be  in 
sight,  I  had  not  expected  to  speak  in  view 
of  the  line  of  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  here,  I  thought  it  perhaps  well  to 
mention  for  the  Record  again  the  back- 
ground of  the  creation  of  this  particular 
subcommittee.  For  quite  a  number  of 
years  there  were  a  number  of  us  here  in 
the  Congress  who  felt  one  of  the  causes 
of  a  major  part  of  our  defense  expendi- 
tures was  that  we  were  not  giving  as 
much  time  as  perhaps  was  required  be- 
fore we  set  up  new  military  establish- 
ments and  construction.  Involved  is  not 
merely  the  initial  costs,  but  the  operation 
and  frequently  the  abandonment  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  bases.  A  survey  of 
the  overall  defense  expenditures  program 
indicated  that  they  were  building  new- 
bases  where  they  had  usable  old  ones.  I 
have  recited  in  the  Record  numerous  in- 
stances of  that  in  years  past,  and  I  shall 
not  belabor  this  Record  with  the  long 
list  again.  I  am  proud  to  be  among  those 
who  urged  the  creation  of  this  subcom- 
mittee and  now  to  be  a  member  of  it. 

May  I  say  that  on  one  occasion  in  the 
past  when  we  were  trying  to  make  one  of 
the  services  use  bases  another  had 
abandoned,  it  developed  that  the  partic- 
ular service  did  not  even  know  how  many 
of  its  own  bases  they  were  using. 
Washington  had  to  go  to  the  field  by 
telephone  in  order  to  find  out,  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  were  saved. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  the  country 
and  to  the  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  to 
recite  the  action  that  this  subcommittee 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  mem- 
ber has  taken  in  cutting  the  expenditure 
program  as  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  I  think  it  is  important 
when  Congress  in  any  bill  is  able  on  a 
sound  basis  to  cut  or  to  save  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  I  do  say,  however, 
that  what  far  outweighs  the  particular 
money  in  a  particular  bill  is  the  set  of 
rules  which  this  subcommittee  has  set 
up  in  the  last  few  years — and  we  are 
trying  to  make  more  and  more  progress 
in  that  direction— which  requires  the 
services  not  only  to  show  the  need  for 
the  facility  which  is  requested  but  to 
show  that  they  have  no  other  facilities 
that  might  meet  that  need.  Now,  it 
has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  services 
to  bring  together  what  they  already 
have,  and  may  I  say  one  or  two  of  the 
questiorxs  here  today  are  in  an  area 
where  we  have  not  fully  succeeded. 

We  still  have  the  problem  of  a  service 
not  using  a  facility  but  keeping  a  string 
on  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  not  clearly 
made  available  to  the  other  services.  It 
is  true  that  they  can  get  it  by  going 
through  various  channels,  but  in  my 
opinion — and  I  hope  we  can  get  to  this 
point  somewhere  along  the  line — any 
service  facility  should  be  held  on  a 
standby  basis  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself  rather  than  by  the  individual 
service  that  may  not  be  using  it  but 
wants  to  keep  it  on  a  standby  basis.  I 
think  the  other  service  can  pick  it  up 
much  more  quickly  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  always 
to  raise  these  matters  that  are  fearful. 
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but  it  does  appear  from  questions  we 
liave  had  that  our  military  expenditures 
are  put  more  cr  less  on  the  basis  of  di- 
viding up  the  pie.  I  remember  in  World 
War  II.  and  even  back  in  World  War  I, 
many  folks  said  that  the  way  to  have 
nence  is  to  cut  the  profits  out  of  war. 
Those  of  u.s  who  have  served  on  this 
committee  and  on  the  defen.se  subcom- 
inittee  know  there  is  a  real  question  in 
our  minds  as  to  what  part  of  budget 
requests  are  for  military  needs  and  how 
much  represents  an  effort  to  get  cut  in 
en  the  expenditures.  We  all  get  the.se 
petitions  from  our  own  districts  wanting 
new  establishments  and  new  facilities. 
As  individual  Members  of  tiie  Congi-ess. 
we  know  that  if  this  committee  succeeds 
in  making  the  services  use  what  they 
have  now.  instead  of  building  new  ones, 
it  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  instead  of  going  along 
piecemeal  with  new  establishments 
which,  in  turn,  result  in  the  closing  down 
of  something  that  we  now  have.  I  be- 
lieve the  course  our  subcommittee  fol- 
lows is  sound  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   I  know  it  is  sound  for  the  countiT- 

Someone  suggested  to  me  the  other 
day  that  if  we  were  really  to  have  a  war, 
the  first  thing  this  Nation  would  have 
to  do  would  be  to  repudiate  all  of  its 
outstanding  indebtedness.  Anybody 
who  studies  economics  and  thinks  about 
the  matter  could  almost  be  assured  that 
would  be  one  of  the  first  thines  we  would 
be  faced  with.  In  order  to  finance  the 
war  really  we  might  be  faced  with  hav- 
ing to  repudiate  all  the  debts  we  now 
have  outstanding  so  our  money  would 
have  some  value.  We  do  not  want  that 
day  to  come.  Neither  do  we  want  a 
war  to  come  under  any  circumstances. 
But  if  it  does  come,  we  do  not  want  it 
to  come  when  we  have  put  all  of  our 
money  into  such  projects  as  adding 
two  commissaries  when  they  already 
have  one.  but  which  they  keep  open 
only  a  few  hours  a  day.  and  they  want 
two  more  so  that  they  can  work  their 
employees  only  a  few  hours  a  day, 
thereby  holding  down  the  cost  of  food 
that  much  more  below  what  the  general 
public  has  to  pay. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  '.o  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  and  I  serve  on 
this  Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
as  well  as  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  EdmondsonI.  in  ques- 
tioning our  colleague  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsJ.  quoted  from  a  so-called  mani- 
festo which  was  i-ssued  in  New  York 
yesterday  in  which  it  was  advocated  that 
several  billions  of  dollars  be  added  to 
the  military  constiniction  bill  and  to  the 
Defense  Department  appropriation  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Whitten  I  and  I  heard  the  testimony  on 
the  Rockefeller  reports.  We  found  that 
the  Rockefeller  reports  had  not  even 
rone  into  the  present  level  of  military 
spending,  but  spoke  only  of  additions. 
The  Rockefeller  group  did  not  go  into 
the  spending  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  it  presently  exists. 
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D)es  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  it 
is  nut  simply  appropriating  more  dollars 
in  tiis  area,  but  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
gett  ng  better  management?  That  is 
what  this  Military  Construction  Sub- 
com  nittee  has  tried  to  do  over  the  last 
2  or  3  years.  The  cuts  we  have  made  are 
certiinly  justified.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  SDending  or  appropriating  more  U.S. 
laxi  ayers'  dollars. 
mIt.  whitten.  I  do  agree  with  ll:c 
leman.  I  should  like  to  compliment 
fellow  members  of  this  subcommit- 
It  IS  one  subcommiliee  whe-.r  an 


9.  en 
my 
tec 


indi^'idual  member  does  not  have  to 
wor -y  about  bein«  absent,  u.s  I  sometimes 
hav  ;■  to  be  because  of  mcanb^rshp  on 
OLh<  r  Appropriations  Subcommittt'e'^.  be- 
ca-J:  e  ev?!y  man  on  the  committee  fol- 
low! tlie  rules  we  have  jointly  sec  up. 
in  c' n  effort  to  get  a  dolhir  s  worth  of 
vail  e  for  a  dollar  of  npproni  ation.  ii 
me<  t  a  real  need. 

\  r.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tler lan  from  Wisconsin,  with  refert-nce 
to  the  matter  to  which  hp  has  referred, 
tha .  I  know  that  he  asked  questions, 
anc  I  recall  I  asked  a  series  of  questions 
sue  1  as.  "Did  you  know  th.ey  alre^*dy 
had  this  surplus,  or  that  surplus"""  Or. 
"Di  i  you  know  that  they  carried  ov.r 
sone  $8  billion?"  And  it  developed  that 
tha  :  report  was  released  by  a  subgroup, 
and  had  not  even  been  cleared  bv  the 
full  group.  The  auth.or  of  that  report 
agr'ed  that  he  was  not  informed  on 
wh;  t  we  were  already  doing,  and  what 
we  were  getting  in  tlie  way  of  dffen.se. 
He  saiJ.  in  asking  for  a  two-  or  three- 
bill  on-dollar  increase  in  military  spend- 
ing that  his  group  had  not  had  time  I') 
study  what  we  were  already  doing. 

That,  I  am  afraid,  is  the  way  the  Na- 
tioi.  reacts.  That  report  followed  on  the 
hee  s  of  sputnik.  Now  we  havp  the  U-2 
inc  dent.  Once  again  the  clamor  i.s  to 
increase  the  level  of  defen.'^e  spending. 


My 

ing 


buy 


friends,  we  had  better  start  thinlt- 
about  how  effectively  we  spend  in- 


ste£  d   of  the   level   of   oxpenditur»'S.     If 
we   do  not  do  that,  we  could  reach  the 


E>oiiit  where  whatever  we 


precious  little.     I  am 


.•spend  would 
proud  of  my 

Chairman.    I 
time    to    the 


subcommittee. 

J[r     SHEPPARD.      Mr. 
yied    the   balance   of   my 
gertlem.an    from    West    Vir.inia     I  Mr. 
Bai.ey!. 

l\[r.  BAII.EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
firs ,  of  all  thank  the  chairman  and  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  for  giv- 
ing me  this  opportunity  to  call  atten- 
tior.  to  a  matter  that  I  think  the  sub- 
committee should  know  about  and  also 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Let  me  call  attention  first  of  all  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  H.R  12231,  to 
the  bottom  of  page  3  and  the  bottom  of 
page  4.  First  of  all  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  the  military  construction  of  the 
Amy  National  Guard  items  to  be  built 
unc  er  the  recent  authorization  passed 
sorr  e  days  ago  by  the  Congress  and 
sigried  yesterday  by  the  President,  au- 
tho-izing  military  construction.  I  see  on 
page  25  of  that  bill  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton W.  Va..  listed  as  a  training  center, 
wit  1  the  State's  share  of  the  construc- 
tior  money  at  $250,000.  I  see  at  the  top 
of  page  26  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  training  cen- 


ter. $157,000:  Montgomery.  W.  Va  , 
$189,000;  and  Spencer,  W.  Va..  $159,000 

It  is  true  that  the  details  of  these 
items  for  the  appropriation  bill  were  not 
furni.shed  to  the  Subcommittei-  on  .Ap- 
propriations because  one  of  the  criteria 
they  ask  is  that  there  be  a  suitable  site 
available  with  tille  in  the  Stete  armory 
board.  The  Stiite  armor\  board  has 
tiie  money  to  match  the  Federal  fund.s. 
There  was  not  up  until  a  week  or  10 
days  a40  cleaianct>  i)(  the  titles  on  one 
or  two  ot  tl;e  four  pr^jt-cts  I  met  a  toned. 
However.  I  may  say  to  th.e  members  of 
the  subcommittee  here  that  I  am  .suie 
s"iiio  of  yi)U  will  be  i!i  cnnf-rencr  with 
ilic  other  body  on  what  their  jnoposals 
will  be.  and  I  feel  certain  that  these 
Items  or  at  least  part  of  them  will  be 
included  in  the  bill  coming  over  from 
the  other  body  I  vvant  you  to  look  with 
favcr  on  them,  if  po.s.'iiblc  with  sc-me 
ni.asure  of  compa.ssion. 

Mr.  HKCHLF.Fi.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
I-   nlleman  yield  .^ 

Mr  EAILI;Y  I  .Meld  to  the  uentle- 
maii  Irom  Wt".-.t  Virginia,  in  who.se  dis- 
trict one  of  the  a:  moi  ics  is  located. 

M'-  HECHLF.R.  It  is  my  understand- 
irm  that  sites  have  definitely  b«-en  se- 
lected for  the.se  National  Guard  ar- 
n.urie^,  at  Elkins  Montgomery,  Spencrr. 
and  Ci^.arleston.  Spencer  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  urue  that  sympathetie  consid- 
cratii^n  be  euen  at  the  earliest  possible 
(i  lie  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  to 
I  ommen"e  con .•>t ruction  of  the.se  four 
!':'..:onal  Guani  armories. 

M.-.  .-LACK.     Mr    Chairman,  will  the 

•nil  nun  yield'' 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  '.•enllc- 
inm  from  West  Vire.inia 

Mr.  SLACK.  I  con{.ratulate  the  dean 
of  our  deletiation  on  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  our  attention  today  If  these 
item.T  are  included  in  the  bill  as  it  pas.ses 
th-'  Senate.  I  hope  the  conferees  on  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
will  five  favorable  consideration  to  these 
If -'in.'  in  conference. 

Mr  'ONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
-t  ntleman  yield? 

Mr  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina 

Mr  .TONAS  Is  the  gentleman  rc- 
f.  1  ring  to  armories  in  addition  to  those 
\ve  have  in  this  bill?  You  have  one  Na- 
t.nna!  Guard  armory  in  the  bill. 

xMr.  BAILEY.  That  is  ruiht.  and  I 
have  not  arpued  about  the  distribution 
c  tnsidering  the  number  of  them.  There 
i.-  pai'o  after  paur-  of  them  li.sted  as  being 
;n  otlier  States,  I  do  not  think  West 
Viruinia  i>  gettint  its  fair  share,  when  it 
ha.s  the  State  money  to  match  the  Fed- 
eral Govirnment's  money. 

Mr.  JOXAS.  Ever.Uiiinu  the  gentle- 
man ha.s  mentioned  will  be  considered  in 
th  ■  ennfcicnce.  I  ha\e  no  right  to  sjx^ak 
for  the  conferees,  but  I  do  hope  the 
sr.'  'itleman  will  lemtmber  that  we  h.tve 
:ii  this  bill  not  only  one  National  Guard 
armuiy  for  West  V:r  ■una  but  two  Re- 
ser\e  aiTnorie.s, 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  L-,  right.  I  thank 
the  raiikiiii-i  minority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  that.  But  the  State  is  badly  in 
need  of  thefe  armories,  one  in  particu- 
lar, at  Charleston,  where  over  the  past  7 
years  th(  y  have  paid  $65,000  irv.rent  for 
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facilities.    As  a  matter  of  economy  you  when  a  Bomarc  burned  at  McGuire  Air  Utah,  to  support  the  Minuteman  missile 
ought  to  build  an  armory  there  to  remove  Force  Base,  although  there  was  no  nu-  maintenance  requirements, 
the  drain  on  the  Treasury  to  operate  the  clear  detonation,  I  hope  that  every  hu-  The  functions  performed  at  this  re- 
armory.                              '  manly  possible  resource  Is  utilized  to  de-  cycle  facility  would  be  periodic  mspec- 

I  am  Just  calling  attention  to  the  fact  termine  the  cause  of  that  accident  so  tlons.  overhaul  and  repair  of  malfunc- 

that  the  only  purpo.se  I  have  here  is  to  that  there  will  be  no  more  such  acci-  tioning  missiles,  assembly  and  disassem- 

say  that  if  you  happen  to  find  it  in  the  dent.s,  and  that  they  exercise  the  most  b'y,  corrosion  control,  calibration,  weight 

Senate  WU  do  not  try  to  take  It  out  but  extreme  caution   to  protect  the  areas,  and  balance  and  components  overhaul 

"o  along  and  have  a  little  bit  of  com-  particularly  the  civilian  areas  nearby.    I  and  repair, 

Pftsslon  cannot  imagine  ansrthing  more  horrible  The  House  Military  Construction  Sub- 

Tlie    followlni'    National    Guard    ar-  t,iian  a  nuclear  detonation  in  a  metro-  committee  deferred  this  $2.9  million  on 
mories  in  West  Virginia  were  authorized  politan    area    which    would    destroy    a  what  I  believe  were  assumptions  now  re- 
in H  R  10777  the  Military  Construction  tremendous    number    of    lives    through  vealed  to  have  little  foundation. 
Authorization  Act  approved  and  sent  to  ^^me  slight  fault  in  engineering  or  in  The   committee    report    on    page    21 
the  President  on  June  1  •  handling.    I  make  no  accusation  and  I  questions  whether  Bomarc  facilities  in 

am  very  much  for  the  program,  but  I  do  the  same  area  cannot  be  used  since  the 

Eikiiia ---  •J^g?I9r  feel  on  the  subject  of  the  handling  of  House  recently  cut  the  Bomarc  program. 

Montgomery--. -     j'^g'^^Q  nuclear  weapons  that  only  the  most  ex-  jq  the  first  place  the  Bomarc  cut  very 

ciarS^ton                25o' 000  ^'"^""'^  cautlon  be  used.  probably  will  not  be  sustained.    Portu- 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  thank  the  gentleman,  nately  the  Senate  Military  Appropria- 

Tota! 753,000  I  share  his  conceiTi.     That  is  the  very  tions  Subcommittee  yesterday  announced 

...               ,  ^♦„  _„,.  K,,,^Trfr^/^  rea.son,  I  inform  the  gentleman,  why  we  that  they  were  recommending  restora- 

Noneof  the^seproectswasbu^^^^^^  need  the  money  for  five  additional  build-  tion  of  the  full  $294  million   for  the 

'*=\^,^,h^y  f,fJ:,^^  ^^'=l^f?,^,iJ  ^^^  ^PP^°-  mgs  out  and  away,  where,  if  there  is  an  Bomarc  "B"  which  the  House  had  cut 

'■'^'i  ^Tr^il^    L  ^  r          T  vvM  fi  t>xplosion,  or  one  of  the  missiles  bursts,  out 

fi  fl  ;;,»^L.7i^^  fr'nm   r-flh  ^''^  »'"^  ^0*  EO^"^^  ^°  ^»^^  »  disaster  as  we  m  addition  the  Senate  subcommittee 

"i^"""!?  o   1         «^'^^^^^"  ^'""^  ^'^^  would  have  if  all  of  the  buildings  were  even  went  further  and  recommended  $75 

Jf.   i^SToM     »Tr    rhairmnn    thp  Air  Placcd  right  withln  the  Hill  Air  Base.  million  addiUonal   to  the  amount  the 

Mr.  Dp.ON.    ^f.^^J^'l'P^^^^'J^^^^  f^l  Mr,  KING  of  Utah.     Mr.  Chairman.  House  cut.    But  even  if  the  Bomarc  pro- 

"'^'^^^.^Hon    fnr    thr   M^L^Vman   rr^^  ,,^„tl,,  gentleman  yieldo  ^^am  were  not  continued,  the  Bomarc 

^nef  ™ri.sTot  'Si  nr  ^corr'icl^n.  Mr,  DIXON.   I  yield.  facilities  in  the  area  will  not  serve  the 

Z^^^f^i^^nSi^l^^'^^  rr^^f^^e'^.r^'Sl^''^^  '^^ST^Air   Force   is   utilizing   existing 

n  nPrn^mLJ«tP  f  hn^innteman  m£^^^^  !"Ji:hed  colleague  from  Utah  and  ask  this  structures  to  the  maximum  extent  possi- 

i?/addl^n^ Va(   mfothr^^^  question:  IS  it  not  true  that  the  subcom-  ble  and  plans  to  modify  14  buildings. 

"0  for  the  ^oJ^tmction  of  five  n^^^^  mittee  removed  this  item  which  the  gen-  However,  the  five  new  buildings  must 

Tn/,    whlh   have^  to         bunrout  and  tl'^man  is  talking  about  from  their  list  be  of  sufficient  strength  and  remoteness 

way  Tr^'om  the'otha-  ^uiSs°beca'u'e  of  approved  items  on  the  theory  that  to  meet  explosive  ha^rd  quantity  dis- 

,f  nnp  of  the  missiles  burned  or  exploded  ^^^^^^  "^^-^t   be   a  pos.sibihty   tliat  the  lance  criteria. 

would  be ^Sr.^rfusLu^^^^^^  Marquard  Corp.,  located  10  miles  from  These   buildings   must  be  so  located 

nre^ei'i^t  buildm^s      -nic  co^^^^           de-  thrre,  might  po.^slbly  be  able  to  handle  that,  if  the  propellant  in  one  Minuteman 

?i^^Tthi,  inn;^^^^^^^  this  project?    And  is  it  not  further  true  missile  should  burn  up  or  explode,  it 

J^7t  ?hl  roS??e  nut  ?n  nrmon?y  for  iJ^r.t  the  evidence  shows  that  the  Mar-  would  not  also  cause  another  Minuteman 

lul    nnmn^mfssne    nrodu^^^^^^  ^'^a^-d  Corp.  Is  not  able  to  handle  this  missile  in  the  nearest  building  to  explode, 

n,,.??  th?^-  r^nvbe  the  Simaix  sua^e  P^o'^^t,   and   that   Its   facilities   do   not  The    faciUties    which    store    Bomarc 

.3  vi  ^f«!^d  ?^r  the  VinSian     TT?e  "^eet  the  safety  standard  requirements  components  are  too  smaU  and  are  located 

n?hir  iS^^t  rr  .tored  throS  Us  com!  we  have  been  talking  about  and  which  too  close  together  to  be  satisfactory  to 

n  ittL^le    produc  ion    fun^^^^^  for    Se  t^^e  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  men-  be  utilized  in  place  of  these  five  Minut^- 

nirifrr     T  hnne  this  bod-  will  Sustain  tioned.  and  for  that  reason  it  is  strong-  man  recycling  buildings.     If  what  the 

fhaTrestorat^Tb^luc^  Mnce  the  cim"  ly  indicated  that  we  should  go  ahead  im-  House  committee  was  considering  was 

mutVe  Sng"    Si"^^  Borr^arc   hL  l^d  mediately  with  the  plans  as  originally  the  ramjet  production  facility  utilized 

Tvo  terv  succic'ul  tesuTnd  we  h^  conceived  for  the  construction  of  this  by  the  Marquardt  Aircraft  Operation  in 

iJfV^^Trpq     Mr    chrrman    v  i'i  t'e  Mr,  DIXON.    That  is  entirely  correct,  stand  that  this  is  a  metalworking  man- 

.r  ,ti;m^rHdo        Chaamai.,  v...i  t..e  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  gentleman.  ufacturing  type  of  plant  rather  than  one 

ir  nrxoN    T  vield  ?'0^-.  to  defer  this  construction  which  which  is  sufficiently  safe  or  sufficiently 

Mr  STKES  ■  I  am  -urc  the  gentleman  i-  the  remodeling  of  14  buildings  and  the  accessible  to  the  runway  at  Hill  to  be 

vo^ld^^me  to  n-mind  h  mThat  al-  c.^nstruetion  of  5  new  buildings  out  and  used  for  Minuteman  recycling. 

1  oueh  the  Bomarc  was  not  too  sue-  a-.,  av.  where  they  would  be  safe,  to  defer  There  also  seems  to  be  an  implicit  as- 

cSu^i  foiS  tost^Tt  h^  now  met  that  might  defer  the  Minuteman  for  a  sumption  by  the  committee  that  there 

five  succ?ssfuU^st    the  most  recent  one  uhole  year,  b-ausc  we  must  have  these  was  no  particular  hur^  m  establishing 

^nd  the  mo  t  d'fflcu     cf  all  testl^^^^  facilities  for  testing  and  repairing,  and  this  recycle  faciUty.    However,  the  re- 

Ihc  dc flecTkm  fi^om  a  primary  tar'Tt  to  h^storv  shows  that  in  the  development  of  cycle  facility  will  be  needed  immediately 

a^^ecl'da'r'LTerand'lh"  am^  all  of  these  mi..,iles  a  certain  amount  of  ll^^^^-J^^^^^^^^^  ^'"'^  ^°^^  °« 

the  secondary  target     However  I  share  testing  and  repairing  and  recycling  is  ab-  the  production  line. 

'  gentleman's  hope  that  Bomarc  will  solutely  necessary.    Let  us  go  ahead  and  The  reason  that  the  recycle  facUity 
s'av  m  thrbUl  wh-n  It  finally  becomes  .'^ecure  this  construction    so    that    the  will  be  needed  immediately  is.  first  be- 
.s  ay  in  tne  Dui  wn.n  u  mmi  y  ut:  Minuteman  missile,  upon  which  we  de-  cause  past  Air  Force  weapons  systems- 
Mr  DIXON     I  thank  the  gentleman  pcnd  so  much,  will  not  be  delayed.    It  is  Thor.   Atlas.   B-52,    B-47,   B-50.   B-36. 
W^ha?^i?ad  five  successful  tests  but  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  try  to  B-29-prove  that  technological,  reliabil- 
Uie  iSt  ?wo  were  the  SsuSs^^^^^^^  nmmd  tSls  bill,  but  I  Imagine  It  will  Ity.  operation,  and  maintenance  changes 
Mr  THOMPSON  o^nTw  Jersey     Mr.  come  back  from  the  other  body,  and  I  are  regularly  developed^ter  a  weapon 
Ch^hma"    wiTl  the  g;nTman^^^^^^^  hope  we  will  concur  in  their  amend-  system  has  been  released  for  production 
Mr  rnxoii       I  yieW  f or  a  question,  ment.  The  Boeing  production  facility  cannot 
Mr    THOMPSON   of  New   Jersey.    I  Mr.  Chairman.  I  summarize  as  follows:  be  used  for  this  purpose  because  its  fa- 
th^nk  the  di^S?uished  gentleman      I.  The  Air  Force  requested  in  the  fiscal  clUties  will  be  fully  utihzed  in  producmg 
orho^  that  B^ii^arrstafs  in  Tm^  1961  military  construction  program  $2.-  new  Minuteman  missiles     Consequently, 
say   howeve?   fepTSiting  a  distr^t  in  900.000  for  the  modification  of  14  exist-  the  recycle  facilities  will  have  to  be  avail- 
l^'lchtrereVa^Tnextr^mdy  unhappy  Ing  buildings  and  the  construction  of  f ^e  in  °rder  for  a^  of  these  c^^^^^^^ 
and  dangerous  incident  the  other  day  5  new  buildings  at  Hill  Air  Force  Base,  to  be  made.    In  addition  some  missiles 
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will  be  faulty  and  will  have  to  have  addi- 
tional work  done  on  them. 

Some  of  the  areas  where  the  Minute- 
man  recycle  facility  might  be  needed 
would  be  in  requirements  for  major  mis- 
sile modifications,  additional  testing  and 
analysis,  weighing  and  balancing,  in- 
strumentation and  ordnance  surveil- 
lance. 

Additional  reasons  for  prompt  funding 
for  the  recycle  facility  include  the  need: 

First.  To  complete  the  training  of  shop 
and  sui>ervisory  personnel. 

Second.  To  establish  and  validate  the 
maintenance  procedures  and  practices 
necessary  for  support  of  the  full  tactical 
inventory. 

Third.  To  completely  shake  down  the 
maintenance  tools  and  test  equipment. 

I"ourth.  To  repair  such  missiles  that 
fail  prematurely. 

Fifth.  To  begin  the  maintenance 
schedule  to  prevent  accumulative 
buildup  of  recycle  backlog  which  would 
occur  if  the  entire  inventory  is  allowed 
to  rim  the  full  3 -year  cycle. 

As  we  all  know  the  Minuteman  is  being 
relied  on  as  one  of  our  most  remarkable 
deterrent  weapons.  For  example,  the 
House  just  raised  the  Air  Force  by  S20.7 
million  for  the  Minuteman. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  speed  up 
development  and  production  of  the  mis- 
sile. Consequently,  I  ask  the  House 
Members  if  they  are  prepared  to  risk 
delaying  the  program  up  to  a  year  by 
failing  to  supply  the  recycling  facility 
which  will  be  necessary  when  the  missiles 
are  produced.  To  supply  that  recycle 
facility  now  would  be  one  insurance 
against  delay  in  this  vital  program. 
This  insurance  is  of  very  minor  cost 
when  you  compare  the  $2.9  million  it 
will  require  with  the  billion  plus  dollars 
of  the  total  Minuteman  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Wn-soNl. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  have  included  an  item  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961  military  construction 
program  for  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
for  construction  of  a  nuclear  submarine 
pier  at  San  Diego.  Calif.  This  item  is 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
in  the  amount  of  $1.7  million.  The  item 
was  included  in  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  and  Senate  and  signed  by  the 
President  ye.sterday.  I  urge  funding  of 
tnis  important  project  this  year. 

The  House  Appropriation.s  ComLmittee 
deleted  this  item,  suggesting  that  a  de- 
tailed study  should  be  made  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  reference  to  the 
overall  problem  of  berthing  nuclear  pow- 
ered vessels  and  submarines  in  the  har- 
bors and  inland  waters  of  our  countiT- 

The  Navy  has  in  their  reclama  clari- 
fied the  situation  and  has  pointed  up  the 
urgency  of  this  project. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  nuclear 
submarines  at  this  time  is  in  the  training 
program  conducted  for  our  antisubma- 
rine warfare  forces.  At  present  there  are 
three  nuclear  submarines  in  the  Pacific 
and  by  1963  the  Navy  advises  that  they 
expect  to  have  10  nuclear  submarines 


m 

ing 

Dieko 


that  area.    Their  plans  call  for  berth- 
up  to  six  of  these  submarines  at  San 


ni^s 


It  should  be  noted  that  existing  fa- 
cili  ies  consist  of  a  mooring  station  in 
the  stream  of  San  Diego  Bay  to  which  a 
subnarine  tender  is  moored,  to  which 
subnarines  tie  up  alongside.  The  lo- 
cat  on  of  this  mooring,  which  is  well 
wit  ain  the  harbor,  precludes  the  use  of 
the  >e  facilities  by  nuclear  submarines. 

For  this  reason,  the  Navy  has  re- 
quested a  pier  to  be  located  just  inside 
the  harbor  entrance  at  Ballast  Point  to 
accommodate  the  six  nuclear  subma- 
needed  at  San  Diego.  It  should 
noted  that  the  Navy's  plans  have  been 
ewed  from  a  radiation  hazard  view- 
poiht,  including  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor  Safe- 
guards of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
It  is  the  concensus  of  these  ex- 
that  there  are  no  objections  from 
reactor  hazard  viewpoint  of  desig- 
nating San  Diego  as  a  home  port  for  nu- 
cleur  submarines,  so  long  as  operations 
wil  be  limited  to  the  Ballast  Point  area. 
Exiensive  and  exhaustive  studies  have 
conducted  which  demonstrate  the 
flushing  in  the  Ballast  Point  area 
wotld  effectively  sweep  out  to  sea  con- 
taciination  resulting  from  a  nuclear  ac- 
I  might  say  that  the  same  would 
be  the  case  at  the  present  mooring 
ion  located  well  inside  the  harbor, 
hese  facilities  must  be  provided  if  the 
e  concentration  of  Pacific  Fleet  ASW 
which  train  in  the  San  Diego 
are   to  be    trained   with   nuclear 
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adequate   facilities   to   fulfill   this 
are  available  on  the  west  coast, 
nearest  such  facility  is  at  the  Naval 
ine  Base,  Pearl  Harbor.    The  un- 
c|eptable  loss  in  training  time  and  nu- 
powerplant  core  life  in  attempting 
rain  southern  California  ASW  forces 
nuclear  submarines  based  at  Pearl 
would  be  prohibitive  and  illogi- 
Further,  lack  of  pier  facilities  at 
Diego  by  1962  would  seriously  limit 
di.stribution  of  operational  nuclear 
in  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
present  unea.sy  international  sit- 
in  my  opinion,  demands  a  speed- 
up of  ASW  training.    This  projeci  is 
to  such  training,  and  I  ur''o  ap- 
al  by  the  Congrp'^s  this  year 
'•  BOWLES.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
to    congratulate    the    distinguished 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
and  the  members  of  the  com- 
for   the   thoroughly    responsible 
workmanlike  job  they  have  done  on 
bill.     While  it  is  exactly  the  kind 
.•ork  we  have  come  to  expect  from 
gentleman  and  his  colleagues,  the 
of  their  sober  and  thought- 
consideration  of  our  military  con- 
needs  is  always  impressive, 
was  very  glad  to  see  that  the  com- 
,ee  approved  two  items  for  the  De- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  the  New  Lon- 
Conn.,  area,  and  I  would  like  to  give 
background  on  one  of  these  items 
my  colleagues.     I  refer  to  the  item 
new  construction  at  the  Navy  Un- 
ater  Sound  Laboratory  in  New  Lon- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  the  work  of 
this  vital  Installation  Is  necessarily 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  but  even  a  partial 
listing  of  the  Laboratory's  accomplish- 
ments is  impressive. 

The  Laboratory  is  presently  located  in 
11  temporary  wooden  buildings — for- 
merly barracks,  mess  halls,  infirma- 
ries, and  classrooms — scattered  over  14 
acres  of  land  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  River,  directly  across  from  the 
Electric  Boat  Division  of  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.,  builders  of  the  Nau- 
tilus. Seawolf,  Triton,  George  Washing- 
ton, and  Patrick  Henry,  and  7  miles 
from  the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  head- 
quarters of  the  Atlantic  Submarine 
Fleet. 

The  Laboratory  presently  employs 
some  700  civilians  and  50  unifonned  per- 
sonnel, and  is  commanded  by  Capt.  H. 
E.  Ruble,  U.S.  Navy.  Its  annual  pay- 
roll is  S4'2  million,  making  it  the  lart'est 
employer  in  New  London  proper. 

Some  of  the  general  areas  of  national 
defense  in  which  the  Laboratory's  re- 
search and  development  play  a  vital  part 
are:  Continental  defense  against  ballistic 
missile  submarines,  defense  of  carrier 
striking  forces,  protection  of  shipping 
lanes  against  submarine  interdiction, 
and  the  Polaris  submarine  program. 

Although  as  I  have  indicated  many  of 
the  achievements  of  this  dedicated  group 
of  scientists  and  engineers  cannot  be 
adequately  described  l)ecause  of  security 
requirements,  the  following  is  a  partial 
listing  of  recent  laboratory  research  and 
development  accomplishments; 

Design  of  advanced  integrated  sonar  to 
provide  under  water  detection,  fire  con- 
trol, and  communication  requirements 
for  new  construction  nuclear  subma- 
rines; 

Research  and  development  work  mak- 
ing possible  the  introduction  of  surface 
ship  variable  depth  sonar  for  the  de- 
tection of  deep  submarines: 

First  deep  ocean  underwater  .sound 
measurements  using  the  bathy.scaph 
Trie.st,  at  depths  of  9.200  feet— nearly  2 
miles — below  the  rxrcan  surface; 

Investigation  of  sound  transmi.«5.sion 
under  the  j^olar  icecap — a  future  opeiat- 
ing  ground  for  nuclear  submarines; 

A  comprehensive  5-year  acoustic  sur- 
vey of  underwater  sound  condiiions  in 
the  critical  sea  lanes  of  the  North 
Atlantic.  Tliese  data  have  been  vital  to 
the  design  and  employment  of  po.stwar 
sonar  .systems; 

Integrated  radio  communications  :-y.>,- 
tem  for  nuclear  submarines;  and 

Preliminary  work  on  Polaris  commu- 
nications system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  la.st  December  I  toured 
this  vital  defen.se  installation  at  tlie  in- 
vitation of  Casnain  Ruble  and  of  the 
as.sociation  of  engineers  and  scientists 
of  the  Laboratory.  The  absolutely  im- 
po.ssible  conditions  under  which  this 
program  has  gone  forward  are  a  tribute 
to  the  ability,  skill,  and  patriotism  of  the 
men  and  women  who  staff  the  Labora- 
tory. This  new  building,  authorized  by 
the  bill  before  us.  will  for  the  first  time 
permit  bringing  the  technical  staff  to- 
gether in  one  place  for  more  efficient 
operation.     The  estimated  annual  sav- 
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ings  in  reduced  maintenance  and  sup- 
porting services  are  $550,000.  At  this 
yearly  rate  of  saving,  the  cost  of  the  new 
building  would  be  amortized  In  8  years. 
The  estimated  annual  value  of  increased 
output  from  the  expected  30  percent  in- 
crease in  efBclency  of  the  scientific  staff 
Is  $450,000.  Added  to  the  saving  in  main- 
tenance and  supporting  service,  this 
would  cut  amortization  to  5  years. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  the  recent  round-the- 
world  undersea  voyage  of  the  U.S.S. 
Triton  dramatically  illustrated  the  enor- 
mous potential  of  the  nuclear  submarine 
for  defense  and  for  commerce.  The  work 
of  the  Underwater  Sound  Laboratoi-y  is 
rightfully  an  integral  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  potential.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  adequate  facil- 
ities to  the  Laboratory's  vital  program, 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
n.se  to  support  H.R.  12231.  a  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  military  construction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  There  are  two  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  facilities  included  in 
this  bill  which  are  located  within  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
.sourl.  One  of  these  is  in  the  city  of 
Rolla.  Mo.,  and  is  for  a  National  Guard 
Armory  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  The  other 
is  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  and  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $3,759,000.  A  i-ecent 
visit  to  Port  Leonard  Wood  on  Anned 
Forces  Day.  at  which  time  I  reviewed 
the  troops  and  gave  an  address,  pointed 
up  to  me  the  absolute  necessity  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  at  this  permanent 
installation  which  has  become  .so  vital 
to  the  training  missions  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Ui-gently  needed  and  included  In 
this  appropriation  request  under  consid- 
eration today  are  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  two  enlisted  men's  barracks,  one 
battalion  mess  building,  one  battalion 
administration  and  supply  building,  one 
chapel  and  improvements  to  the  post 
water  system. 

Mr.  Chali-man,  as  we  con.slder  appro - 
pi  lations  for  the  Department  of  Defen.'^e 
each  year  I  am  reminded  of  how  high 
comes  the  cost  of  freedom  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cenui.  But  this  necessity  is 
brought  about  by  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  we  live.  Like  most  Americans 
who  value  our  cherished  freedom  and 
long  to  see  freedom's  benefits  and  insti- 
tutions extended  to  the  i-emotest  cor- 
ners of  the  earth,  I  realize  that  money 
alone  will  not  defend  the  Nation  and 
that  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces 
flows  directly  from  the  support  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  people  themselves. 

The  world  of  1960  has  tensions  which 
appear  to  be  greater  than  most  in  recent 
past  years  and  these  tensions  seem  to  be 
sharpening  in  past  weeks.  America  and 
Its  allies  find  themselves  once  again  the 
target  of  a  well-organized  conspiracy  to 
divide  and  conquer.  Our  foes  would 
have  us  disassemble  our  worldwide  ap- 
paratus of  military  defense  and  return 
to  the  confines  of  these  continental 
United  States.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
they  insist  on  holding  to  their  vast  em- 
pli  e  and  refuse  to  renounce  any  further 


aggressive  intentions  against  peoples  now 
either  free  or  sti-uggUng  to  become  free. 
Communism  has  spawned  an  empire 
born  of  deceit,  trickery,  conspiracy,  and 
economic  and  moral  subversion.  The 
only  deterrent  to  eventual  worldwide 
control  for  this  bastion  of  totalitarian 
depravity  Is  the  leadership  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Its  allies.  As  a 
people  of  good  will  we  shall  continue  to 
struggle  to  live  peaceably  In  a  world  like 
oui-s  and  we  shall  offer  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  all  who  will  extend  a  hand 
which  is  genuinely  seeking  to  bring 
peace  and  security  to  all  peoples.  But 
we  Americans  will  never  fall  back  before 
tlie  mauled  and  clenched  fist.  Desiring 
peace,  we  will  vkork  for  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  will  "keep  our  powder  dry." 
It  is  costly  business  and  the  costs  are 
not  likely  to  decrease  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  Maintaining  security  in  this 
kind  of  a  world  Is  expensive.  But  we 
must  continue  to  pay  the  price.  This 
militai-y  construction  appropriations  bill 
is  a  part  of  that  price.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from  Florida  and  California  [Mr.  Sekes 
and  Mr.  SheppardI,  have  certainly  im- 
pressed upon  the  Members  of  this  body 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  good 
vigil  in  connection  with  projects  and 
undertakings  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  realized 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  Govern- 
ment cannot  trespass  upon  the  functions 
of  the  Executive,  but  where  so  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  expended  every  year, 
this  committee  performs  a  distinct  serv- 
ice to  the  taxpaying  public  In  policing, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  expenditures 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1957,  the  Sunflower  Ordnance 
Works  near  Lawrence.  Kans.,  was  placed 
on  a  standby  basis.  There  is  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  invested  In  Sunflower, 
which  consists  of  over  10,000  acres,  3,271 
pei-manent  buildings.  28  miles  of  stand- 
ard gage  railroad.  43  miles  of  narrow- 
gage  railroad,  and  is  complete  with  mod- 
ern utilities,  ample  nitric  acid,  nitrocel- 
lulose and  nitroglycerin  capacity  and  fa- 
cilities, and  modem  equipment.  Sun- 
flower is  maintained  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  is  the  property  of  the  Federal 
Government  under  control  of  the  Army. 

This  plant  was  designed  and  equipped 
to  produce  solvent  type  single-  and 
double-base  extruded  propellants.  It 
was  later  modernized  to  produce  triple- 
base  and  solventless  double-base  propel- 
lants. and  it  is  presently  equipped  to 
produce  completely  finished  extruded 
grains  for  many  of  the  military  rockets. 

With  the  land  and  equipment  and  the 
excellent  labor  force  available.  It  seems 
grossly  unreasonable  that  this  plant 
should  stand  Idle  when  other  branches 
of  the  armed  services  find  It  necessary  to 
acquire  sites  and  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  structures  and  equipment. 

The  outstanding  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Florida  and  California,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Texas  and  the  members 
of  their  committee,  have  no  doubt  saved 


the  taxpayers  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  by  their  attempts  to  compel  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  use  existing 
facilities  instead  of  acquiring  and  con- 
structing new  ones. 

No  one  in  my  district,  Mr.  Chairman. 
would  want  to  see  the  Sunfiower  Ord- 
nance Works  reactivated  if  it  is  not 
needed,  but  when  the  people  of  that  area 
read  of  new  construction  and  new  equip- 
ment and  the  great  costs  incurred  they, 
of  course,  wonder  why  the  one-half-bil- 
lion-dollar investment  at  Sunfiower  is 
not  being  utilized. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  officials  in 
the  Defense  Department  heed  the  sound 
advice  of  this  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
p.red. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

MILITARY    CONSTKUCnON,    ABMT 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installation, 
and  equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent 
public  works,  military  InstallatlonB,  and  fa- 
cilities for  the  Army  &a  currently  authwized 
in  military  public  works  or  military  con- 
struction Acts,  in  sections  2673  and  2875  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  such  addi- 
tional projects  as  may  be  authorized  by  law 
during  the  second  session  of  the  El^ty-slxth 
Congress,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
1148,809.000. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  members  of  this  subcommittee  for 
the  usual  fine  job  it  has  done.  They 
have  brought  in  a  good  bill.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  opposition  to  It.  they 
have  done  such  a  good  Job.  However.  I 
want  to  take  this  time  to  refer  to  an 
Item  on  page  20  of  the  report,  entitled 
"Combat  Operation  Centers."  In  the 
suggested  bill  by  the  Air  Force  there  was 
reference  to  three  imderground  combat 
centers.  Those  are  classified  items,  and 
there  is  not  much  that  can  be  said  in 
the  House,  on  the  floor,  or  in  public. 
They  are.  however,  very  Important  items, 
and  the  events  in  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
developments  under  the  U-2  flights  over 
Russia  that  have  come  out,  the  state- 
ments shown  in  the  headlines  of  the 
paper  and  over  the  radio  and  television, 
the  belligerent  attitude  of  officials  high 
in  authority  in  Russia,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  very  disturbing  and  disquieting. 
I  know  the  subcommittee  will  give  this 
matter  very  careful  attention.  If  by 
chance  those  items  are  considered  by 
the  Senate  and  placed  In  the  bill,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  special  plea  that  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  look  care- 
fully Into  those  items  with  a  view  that 
perhaps  In  the  light  of  Increasing  ten- 
sion throughout  the  world  they  may  see 
fit  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
and  place  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  l-oulslana.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  gentleman  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  situation,  and  I  am 
sure  he  realizes  that  this  is  not  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
in  providing  necessary  protection. 
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It  is  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  that  the  protection  which 
was  proposal  is  not  realistic,  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  job  and,  therefore,  the 
committee  has  requested  the  service  to 
take  another  careful  look  to  determine 
just  what  its  requirements  are  and  what 
can  be  done,  what  should  properly  be 
done.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right, 
now  that  this  matter  has  been  more 
deeply  focused  by  recent  events,  and  that 
there  will  be  an  effort  for  the  subject  to 
be  explored  further  and  possibly  for 
more  appropriate  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The 
l-entleman.  as  usual,  is  .standing  at  the 
ramparts  guarding  the  taxpayers' 
money.  During  my  senice  on  the  Armed 
Services  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
I  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
tentleman  and  other  members  of  tiie 
subcommittee,  including  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California, 
presently  the  chairman.  I  have  always 
found  my  friend  to  be  very  practical  in 
the  application  of  funds.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  tension  throughout  the 
world  I  still  feel  the  military  should  be 
forced  to  come  in  and  tell  us  of  the 
practical  application  of  these  combat 
centers.  If  they  make  their  showing  I 
am  not  worried  for  I  think  there  is  sup- 
port on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the 
inclusion  of  those  projects  in  the  final 
bin. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
points  of  order  against  the  bill?  If  not, 
amendments  are  in  order. 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  planned  to 
speak  today,  but  I  feel  I  would  be  remiss 
if  on  this  occasion  when  most  of  the 
Members  are  anticipating  the  commence- 
ment of  large  construction  projects  in 
their  districts  for  one  type  or  another  of 
military  base.  I  did  not  bring  to  their 
attention  a  case  of  gross  waste  of  the 
taxpayers"  money,  the  most  flagrant  case 
of  misuse  of  public  funds  by  military  au- 
thorities that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

In  the  First  Di.strict  of  Wisconsin,  lying 
between  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  the  Air 
Force  proposed  to  build  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $82  million  an  airbase 
known  as  the  Bong  Air  Base.  We  did 
not  want  this  airbase  there.  Both  my 
predecessor  and  my.self  finally  approved 
and  worked  for  it  only  after  we  were  told 
by  the  Air  Force  that  it  was  vital  to  our 
national  defense,  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  this  country.  We  felt  that  the 
location  was  wrong. 

After  spending  approximately  S32  mil- 
lion, and  after  receiving  our  support  the 
Air  Force  without  notice  to  Senators  or 
Congressmen  arbitrarily  stopped  work 
on  this  base. 

Involved  in  the  $32  million  which  was 
spent,  is  about  $8  million  to  cancel  out 
the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into. 
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Poi-  approximately  $14  million  more 
thi  n  had  been  spent  and  the  $8  million 
to  cancel  out  the  contracts,  aD  of  the 
wo  k  could  have  been  completed  and  this 
art  a  left  in  a  very  useful  condition.  Had 
thty  gone  ahead  and  finished  the  con- 
tra cts  under  construction  the  area  could 
ha  re  been  made  fit  for  many  uses.  As  it 
is.  t  is  a  barren,  bleak  hole  in  the  ground, 
totally  worthless  for  industrial  uses, 
tot  illy  worthless  for  farming  purposes. 

"he  Air  Force  arbitrarily  refused  to 
give  any  consideration  to  u.s.  and  at  no 
tinie  have  they  given  any  consideration 
to  the  people  of  this  area  It  is  a  rase 
of  where  they  spent  $32  million  on  a 
project  in  an  area  that  wa.^  not  suitable, 
an  i  which  once  was  an  industrial  area 
anp  a  populous  are. 

t  is  hiehly  valuable  land,  the  finest 

in  the  State  of  Wi.scon.'^in. 
At.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ar.  FLYNN.    I  yield  to  the  :rer.tleman 

North  Carolina. 

^Ir.     JONAS.      The    gentleman     will 

and    that    the   committee    is    in 

agreement   with   him  and  that 

is  one  that  we  cited  in  the  report 

indicating  that  .somethincr  needs  to  be 

to  correct  that  kind  of  situation. 
Av.   FLYNN.     I  think  the  committee 
CO  lid  make  an  effort  to  see  that  justice 
I  lone  to  a  community  that  does  not  de- 
)ve  this  treatment,  a  commun.ty  that 
cooperated  fully   but   that   i^ets  no 
ion  in  return. 
Ar.  SHEPPARD.     Mr.  Chairman.  u.Il 

gentleman  yield'!' 
^Ir.  FTYNN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
dm  California. 

Ar.  SHEPPARD.    Does  not  the  centle- 

think  what  he  has  referred  to  fully 

tifies  the   committee   in  scrutinizing 

being  extremely  careful  when  pre.'^- 

are  made  and  when  we  tell 

to  make  a  restudy  so  we  will  not 

e    a    recurrence    of    that    kind    of 

tion? 
VIr.  FLYNN.  I  aaree.  but  you  do  not 
far  enough.  Had  the  Air  Force  con- 
with  the  two  Senators  and  Con- 
^ssman  from  that  di.strict.  a  great  deal 
the  hardship  that  was  cau.sed  could 
e  been  avoided.  They  gave  u.s  no  no- 
of  any  kind,  they  did  net  take  our 
al  problem  into  consideration.  They 
;aX-e  us  no  notice  in  advance,  and  did 
nothing  to  alleviate  the  impact  on  the 
CO  nmunity.  Your  committee  should  see 
to  It  that  before  any  project  is  canceled, 
a  r'ast  project  of  this  kind,  5.700  acres, 
thi'  elected  Repre.^^entatives  from  the  area 
in'olved  will  receive  advance  notice  and 
hCiVe  an  opportunity  to  work  with  the 
brunch  of  the  military  involved  in  order 
to  lessen  the  impact  on  the  local  com- 
munity. I  think  that  is  something  that 
is  e.ssential  now.  Many  of  the.^e  bases 
mj.y  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  future. 

Ar.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th  •  gentleman  yield? 

Ar.  FLYNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f  re  m  Kansas. 

Ar.  GEORGE.  Does  the  gentleman 
hat'e  any  knowledge  of  the  Rockefeller 
rei>ort  which  went  into  such  projects  as 
thi  it  in  Kansas  before  the  report  was 
mjde? 
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Mr.  FLYNN.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
that  report. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man if  he  can  answer  that?  We  were 
wondering  when  the  Rockefeller  report 
was  made  if  they  went  into  the  present 
buildings  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  mentioned  before  they  made 
the  report? 

Mr  .SHEPPARD.  We  had  no  copy  of 
the  Rockefeller  report,  and  as  a  commit- 
tee we  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr  FLYNN.  I  ask  your  committee  at 
this  time  to  ret  the  arrogant  Air  Force 
to  chanc>^  their  attitude  and  cooperaf? 
with  the  local  communities  and  the  local 
representative*?.  Much  can  be  done  to 
le.s  en  the  impact  that  ha-  been  created 
en  a  community  that  does  not  deserve 
^uch  treatment.  We  cannot  f,et  the  ear 
of  the  military  and  a  gross  injustice  has 
be«'n  done 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ofTer  .some  committee  amendments,  five 
of  them,  and  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows" 

C"":r.m:**pe  .Tnirr.dn-.cnts  c.Tered  Ly  Mr. 
Shepp.^ro. 

^:.■:  :r  >.r.  y  c    .^."Tr.'CTiov.  .aevt 

On  p,iee  2.  beginning  en  Uiie  8,  blr;Ke 
<•  .t  remiir.dfr  uf  p.ir.it^r.ijih  a'ler  "United 
i?t.'itis  C'Kie"  and  Ir.ser'  "to  rem;ilr.  rv.tiI- 
able  until  e.xpended  f  147  042  000'. 

V!LIT.\RY    C    •N--TRVCTION,    NAW 

O:.  p.igc  2.  ty^t!i!.:..iJk;  on  line  13  st.-.ke 
o';t  li'.ngii.'ige  re.-uiSr.g  "and  such  additional 
projects  as  may  be  authorized  by  l.iW  dur- 
i'.-.i^  the  ser(>::d  se-^-sion  of  the  E:gyity-si\th 
Congress.". 

On  paze  2.  ;:.-.e  22.  Ftr.kP  rut  i:.v7  0J8- 
(''yj     and  insert  •$156.459  000". 

MILITAHY    f  i    NSTRTTTION      .utr    FtiRCE 

On  page  3  l>eelnnlnp  on  line  7.  strike 
oMt  "arid  «uch  additional  project.'^  a.s  may 
be  .":uthi.rii'ed  by  law  durlni:  tar*  6eci..:.it 
sf.-siin   f'f   the   Eirhty-sixth  Conerep.s  " 

On  page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  't.SJ')  33!  - 
000'   and   Insert    '  $5 18.644  COO". 

Mr.  SHEPP.ARD.  Tho  purpose  of 
these  amendments  i.s  to  eliminate  from 
this  bill  tho.'-e  projects  ^hich  were  ap- 
pri  ved  by  the  committee  but  later  elimi- 
nated from  the  authc:  ization  bill  re- 
cently enacted  into  law.  The  followin? 
pro.if'Ct.';  a"e  involved: 

AP.ilT 

Fir:  Kmx--Arnian;e:.t  shop 

biilldine 

F  rt  Me.-.de— Hangar  with  shops. 
F'lrt  Orel  H.tngar  wi»h  sh^'ps... 
C  ;.irksvii:e  ha^e  i  DAS.^  i  — C.as 

tran:  niisiio:!     line. 


f223  000 
474.  (liY) 
832,  0<jO 

238.  O^X) 


Twtal.  .^rmy 1.767.000 


NA\  Y 

N.ival    Air   Stat:on.   Oceana.   Va    - 

A   C  maintenance  building 248.000 

Naval  Air  Statii'n.  Meridian. 
Mi5s — Overall  reduction  for 
supptirt    facility 71,000 

Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Calif. — 
Overall    reduction    fur    support 
facility 250,000 
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Total,    Navy. 


569.000 


AIK    FORCE 

Elelson  Air  Force  Baae,  Alaska- 
Open  mes*.  ofDcers $341,000 

Ludd  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska — 
Open  mess,  noncommissioned 
officers 729.000 

Duluth  Air  Force  Base,  Minn, — 
Oj>en  mess,  noncommissioned 
officers 110,  000 

Ctrank    Porks    Air    Force    Base.    N 
Dak  : 

IE  maintenance  shop 122,000 

Confinement  facility 132,000 

Open     mess,     noncommissioned 

officers 250.000 

Kincheloc  Air  Force  Base.  Mich.: 

Exchange 269.000 

Open   mess,   officers 351.000 

Open     mess,     noncommissioned 

officers 309 ,  000 

Mlnot  Air  Force  Base  N.  Dak  : 

Confinement     facility..- 147.000 

IE  maintenance  shop 113.000 

Open   mess,   officers 205.000 

Heating   plant C33.  000 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base.  Calif 

Cumm-  electric  shop 301,000 

Patrick    Air    Force    Base,    Fla.— IE 

maintenance  shop 95.000 

Perrln   Air   Force  Base.  Tex.  — Test 

stand -.    :2V000 

Maxwell    Air    Force    Base— Officers 

quarters 431.000 

Andrews    Air    Force    Base.    Md,- 

Parachute  and  dinghy  shop 337.000 

BlythevlUe  Air  Force  Base,   Ark 
Open     mess,     noncommissioned 
officers   ..    --  157.000 

Bunker  Hill  Air  Force  Ba.-^e,  Ind  - 

Auto  maintenance  shop..    67.000 

Clinton   Sherman   Air   Force   Base. 

Okla  — A    &  E    shop 84.000 

Turner  Air  Force  Base,  Ga  —Auto 

maintenance  shop —        432.000 

George  Air  Force  Base,  Calif  —A.  & 

E.    shop 309,000 

Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base. 

N.C. — Auto  maintenance  shop..        239.000 

Yokota  Air  Force  Base,  Japan 

Alert   hangar 285,000 

A.  &  E.  shop 175,000 

ClgU  Air  Force  Base  Turkey — Din- 
ing hall 39.000 

Total,  Air  Force 6.687.000 

Orand  total: 

Army 1.767,000 

Navy            -                 569.000 

AlrF^rce." --  6  687.  000 

Total 9.  023.  000 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman  of 
Michigan:  On  page  10,  after  line  3,  add  a 
new  sentence  which  reads:  'Provided.  That 
none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In  this  Act 
may  be  used  to  make  payments  under  con- 
tracts for  military  construction  where  a 
labor  organization,  officer,  member,  or  em- 
ployee of  any  labor  organization  shall  en- 
page  In.  bring  about,  or  participate  In  a 
slowdown,  work  stoppage,  or  strike  against 
any  employer  which  has  the  effect  of  Im- 
peding such  employer  from  performing  any 
contract,  or  subcontract  of  a  contract,  with 
the  Department  of  Defense." 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order  on  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  full  hour  or  more  might 
profitably  be  used  in  making  arguments 
in   support   of    this   amendment.     But, 


there  is  not  a  single  member  of  the  com- 
mittee or  of  the  Houfie,  for  that  matter, 
who  does  not  know  that  unless  some 
amendment  of  this  kind  is  carried  in 
this  bill  and  in  future  bills  no  one  can 
estimate  the  cost  of  construction  of 
what  might  be  termed  a  necessity  for 
our  national  defense.  It  is  my  purpose, 
as  the  days  go  on.  to  offer  a  somewhat 
similar  amendment  to  every  single  bill 
that  comes  in  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  any  of  the  other  agencies — well, 
the  Defense  Department  as  a  whole — tm- 
less  someone  on  the  majority  side  annes 
along  with  a  bill  which  will  accomplish 
practically  the  same  thing  which  is  here 
sought. 

For,  oh,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
years  we  have  been  frightened  into  mak- 
ing appropriations  running;  into  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  national  de- 
fen. se. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  I  Mr.  Vinson  I 
brings  in  a  bill  and  tells  us  that  it  is 
necessary  for  our  national  security,  the 
Members  do  not  have  any  choice.  He 
has  the  advice  of  exjjerts.  We  do  not. 
We  know,  perhaps,  that  the  bill  contains 
Items  that  are  not  necessary,  but  we  must 
take  the  judgment  of  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

So  It  is  that  over  the  years  these 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  are 
appropriated.  Then  what  happens? 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
takes  testimony,  as  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  SheppardI.  did  in  this 
case,  and  we  get  an  estimate.  We  think 
you  are  appropriating  sufficient  fimds, 
but  usually  the  ink  is  not  dry  on  the  con- 
tract for  construction  before  there  is  a 
demand  for  higher  wages.  We  have 
Federal  laws  which  have  to  do  with 
employees,  fixing  hours,  minimum  pay, 
and  all  that.  Yet,  nevertheless,  in  a 
great  national  emergency — just  the 
other  day  we  had  to  have  four  ice- 
breakers. Remember?  They  thought 
they  knew  how  much.  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  those  icebreakers  never 
will  be  built  before  you  have  a  strike  or 
a  slowdown  and  a  demand  for  higher 
v.ages  or  fringe  benefits.  How  long  has 
It  been  since  the  Russians  put  their 
sputnik,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  in  the 
air?  How  much  money  have  we  spent 
living  to  compete,  trying  to  surpass 
their  efforts?  Just  the  other  day  you 
noticed  an  account  in  the  papers  here — 
I  think  it  was  last  Saturday — dealing 
with  conditions  in  Florida  and  in  San 
Diego  on  the  missile  program.  Do  you 
know  what  happened?  I  put  one  or  two 
of  the  clippings  in  previously.  Higher 
wages  all  the  time  increase  costs.  We 
are  being  exploited.  Here  is  one  of  the 
latest: 

FIVE  Key  Bases  Tied  up  in  Bitter  Pay 
Strike 

San  Diego,  Calif. — An  increasingly  bitter 
union  strike  for  higher  pay  tied  up  five  key 
U.S.  defense  Insttdlatlons  for  the  fourth  day 
today. 

Convair,  builder  of  the  Nation's  only  war- 
ready,  long-range  missile,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Machinists  are  locked 
In  a  massive  struggle. 

Still  working  were  Convalr's  big  plane  and 
missile  plants  here.    The  union  hit,  Instead, 


at  bases  where  Convair  Atlas  missiles,  capa- 
ble of  hauling  nuclear  warheads  thousands 
of  miles,  play  a  prime  role  In  the  Nation  s 
defense. 

company's   retaliation 

The  company  countered  with  lawsuits, 
suspensions  and  cancellation  of  several 
union-benefiting  clauses  In  the  expired  con- 
tract. 

There  Is  a  threat  of  new  walkouts  in  the 
troubled  aviatlon-mlsslle  Industry.  The 
lAM  said  It  broke  off  talks  yesterday  with 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.  Missiles  and  Space 
Division  at  Burbank,  Calif.  tJnlon  officials 
expect  a  strike  vote  at  a  membership  meeting 
Saturday. 

And  I  AM  members  at  Douglas  Aircraft  iu 
SanU  Monica,  Calif.,  are  considering  a  strike 
in  mass  meetings.  The  United  Auto  Workers 
Union  ms  set  a  June  15  strike  deadline  with 
Douglas  In  Ijong  Beach. 

In  all  casts  the  unions  demand  wage  and 
fringe  increases. 

Negotiations  in  the  Convair  strike  are 
deadlocked. 

BURNED    IN    EFFIGY 

A  department  leader  was  biuned  in  effigy 
yesterday.  Last  night,  another  union — say- 
ing "the  company  has  declared  war" — or- 
dered a  one-day-a-week  strike  at  plants  here 
beginning  Monday. 

The  Engineers  and  Architects  Association 
ordered  the  strike  after  Convair  canceled 
clauses  providing  for  company  collection  of 
union  dues,  grievance  procedures,  and  union 
business  Inside  the  plant. 

The  EAA's  contract  with  the  firm  expired 
last  week.  Convair  has  offered  the  EAA's 
6.500  salaried  engineers  and  hourly  techni- 
cians the  same  pay  raises  as  the  lAM. 

Ant    FORCE     BASES     HARD     HIT 

Fewer  than  3.000  of  Convalr's  27.235  lAM 
members  at  Convair  facilities  are  on  strike. 
Hundreds  of  other  workers  have  been  laid  off 
In  departments  affected  by  the  strike.  Air 
Force  bases  were  hard  hit  as  many  union 
employees  refrained  from  crossing  picket 
lines. 

At  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.,  338  were  striking; 
at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif..  511;  at 
Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Cheyenne.  Wyo..  402; 
at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  and  its  faculties, 
287,  and  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  176. 

The  strike  has  slowed  the  planned  pro- 
gram for  Project  Mercury.  America's  man-In - 
space  program,  a  spokesman  said  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base  in  Virginia. 

John  A.  Powers,  public  affairs  officer  for 
the  space  task  group,  told  a  reporter  at  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
headquarters  the  extent  of  the  delay  is  not 
yet  known.  He  spoke  to  a  newsman  for 
radio  station  WGH,  Newport  News,  Va. 

You  remember  what  happened  several 
years  ago  when  the  railway  boys  went 
on  strike.  What  did  this  House  do? 
We  had  an  emergency  then.  I  do  not 
recall  whether  we  were  at  war.  But 
what  did  this  House  do?  Without  as  I 
recall  a  dissenting  vote  the  House  made 
the  railway  employees  subject  to  the 
draft.  I  was  not  here  and  there  may 
have  been  a  few  votes  to  the  contrary. 
The  bill  went  over  to  the  other  body 
and  Senator  Taft  held  it  up.  perhaps 
rightfully  so,  because  that  was  certainly 
drastic  action  on  our  part. 

But  my  question  is  this.  Is  the  Con- 
gress to  determine  the  amount  which 
shall  be  spent  for  national  defense,  or 
are  the  labor  unions  or  the  contractor 
or  both — of  course,  the  contractor  has 
competition — are  the  labor  unions  to 
add  to  the  contract  an  unlimited  amount 
each   time?     That   is   what    I   want    to 
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know.  Here  is  the  key  question:  Are 
unions  to  hold  up  our  national  defense 
efforts? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  put  some  wrong  information  in  the 
Record.  I  remember  that  incident  very 
well.  I  drove  370  miles  in  7  hours  and 
40  minutes  in  order  to  be  here  to  vote 
against  Mr.  Truman's  request  to  draft 
them.  So  it  could  not  have  been  a 
unanimous  vote.    I  voted  "No." 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  stand 
corrected.  If  the  gentleman  for  whom 
I  have  admiration  as  well  as  respect 
wants  to  support  those  who  would  sabo- 
tage defense  efforts  that  is  his  privilege. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Well.  I  was  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  How 
many  were  there  on  the  gentleman's 
side?  I  ask  him  that  in  order  to  get  it 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  cannot  remember 
that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  time 
permits  I  shall  check  it  and  put  it  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  on  the  premise  that  while  it 
may  be  to  a  degree  a  limitation  upon  an 
appropriation  bill,  nevertheless,  it  in- 
creases the  duties.  On  that  ground  I 
ask  that  the  point  of  order  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bass  of  Ten- 
nessee) .  Then  the  gentleman  insists  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     I  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  No;  I 
do  not  care.  I  will  offer  it  on  every  bill 
that  comes  up  and  vary  the  amendment 
in  its  form  until  it  is  proper. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  examines  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffm.\n1.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Chair  that  it  is  a  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  the  funds  that  are  to 
be  spent  under  this  bill  and,  therefore, 
overrules  the  point  of  order 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  T 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
think  I  fully  understand  what  my  friend 
from  Michigan  is  desirous  of  accomplish- 
ing and  to  a  rea.sonable  degree  I  appre- 
ciate his  intentions.  There  are  poten- 
tialities of  excessive  expenditure  in  the 
field  to  which  the  gentleman  is  address- 
ing his  amendment;  there  is  no  question 
about  that.  However,  we  have  basic  law 
already  on  the  statute  books  and,  if 
properly  applied,  in  my  opinion,  would 
protect  the  situation  that  the  gentleman 
has  in  mind  in  offering  his  amendment. 
But  even  if  it  did  not,  I  feel  very  sincere- 
ly that  an  amendment  of  this  character 
is  so  broad  in  its  scope  and  has  such  far- 
reaching  ramifications  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter that  logically  should  be  taken  up  with 
a  legislative  committee  and  very  carefully 
considered.  I  do  not  think  this  appro- 
priation bill  is  the  place  to  try  to  write 
a  labor  law. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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It  [r.  SHEPPARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleiian  from  Michigan. 

>  [r.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Does  the 
gertlemen  believe  that  anyone  or  any 
group  should  be  permitted  at  any  time 
to  stop,  for  example,  the  missile  program, 
the  work  on  which  is  being  done,  for 
example,  in  California  and  in  Florida? 

^  [r.  SHEPPARD.  My  answer,  so  far 
as  :  am  personally  concerned,  is  that  I 
do  lot  believe  that  business  should  stop 
the  program,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
cor  tractor  should  stop  the  program,  I  do 
not  believe  that  labor  should  stop  the 
program,  and,  in  turn.  I  do  not  believe 
Congress  should  stop  any  program  which 
is  ( sscntial  to  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Jlr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michif;an. 
ger  tleman    will    yield    for    one 
question? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan, 
the  plant  down  now?     Are  they  not  now 
net  otiating  on  the  terms  on  which  the 
men  will  go  back  into  production 'i" 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  they 
ha'e  not  stopped  it,  they  have  delayed  it 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Under  the  circum- 
stances prevailing,  and  due  to  the  possi- 
bilities involved,  I  think  an  amendment 
of  his  kind  should  be  defeated  and  I  ask 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  vote 
it    iown. 

^^he  CHAIRMAN.  The  quo.'Jtion  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fro  m  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffm.an  ' . 

'  'he  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  riove  to  strike  out  the  last  word  in 
ore  er  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  the  chair- 
ma  n.  Can  the  chairman  advise  us 
whether  these  military  construction  con- 
traits  are  let  on  a  competitive  basis  or 
a  regotiated  basis,  without  competition':' 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  The  vast  majority 
of  hem  are  let  on  a  bid  basi.';.  Some  are 
ne(  otiated,  specifically  in  the  missile 
field  because  of  the  unknown  factors  in- 
voKed. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  note  the  com- 
mi  tee  has  shown  a  list  of  contracts  in 
the  Navy  which  were  negotiated.  Ap- 
paiently  the  reason  for  many  of  thorn 
wa;  that  the  contractors  had  been  in 
delault  on  their  contracts. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.    That  is  ng'nt. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  I  notice  al.'-o  that 
there  has  been  a  practice  in  the  military 
construction  field  of  brokers  without 
eqi  ipment  and  without  any  experience 
getting  contracts  and  then  letting  them 
out,  perhaps  causing  an  increa.se  in  the 
cost  of  military  construction.  Can  the 
ger  tleman  advise  us  the  extent  of  such 
prsctice  of  these  brokers  getting  into 
the  field  and  what  the  committee  ha.s 
doiie  with  respect  thereto? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Not  only  the  chair- 
ma  i  but  every  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  very  definite  with  the 
mi:  ttary  services  and  the  Government 
ofR  ;ials  in  trying  to  eliminate  that  kind 
of  Dperation.  I  do  not  want  to  speak 
for  my  colleagues  as  forcefully  as  I  am 
going  to  speak  about  this  broker  situa- 
tion, but  I  personally  feel  that  any 
procurement  officer  that  lets  a  contract 
to   1  broker  should  not  be  in  his  posi- 
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tion.     It  is  a  violation  of  ethics  and  it 
certainly  is  very  bad  business  practice. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Can  the  chair- 
man tell  me  what  percentage  the  brokers 
are  adding  to  the  cost  of  construction? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  From  7.5  to  12.5 
percent,  with  exceptions  where  it  has 
been  a>  high  as  17  percent. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  The  committee 
hii.s  gom-  into  this  area  where  these  brok- 
ers have  been  in  default  in  completini.: 
tlirir  contract.*;? 

Mr.  SHEPPARD  Certainly,  and  we 
will  continue  until  it  is  stopped. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  You  have  urged 
lhe.se  procurement  officers  not  to  consider 
u-^uv;  brukc's  and  ihu.s  adding  to  the 
m-htaiy  co«t ' 

Mr  .SHEPPARD.  No  question  about 
it  We  do  not  want  them.  It  i.s  very, 
very  Irad  pr.ictice. 

Mr  S.\NTANOKI.O.  I  commend  the 
riir.:!m.in  and  the  members  of  the  .'^ub- 
co.mm.tife  in  tlieir  serious  endeavors  to 
reduce  the  high  cost  of  military  con- 
struction in  all  fields.  I  view  with  pride, 
however,  the  fact  that  you  have  cut  the 
bud'".t  estimates  over  $300  million. 

Mr  SHP:PPARD.  While  we  are  speak - 
iim  of  reducing  costs,  the  field  of  which 
the  rer.tleman  has  sfHsken  i.s  undoubtedly 
a  very  un.-.avory  one.  However,  today 
tiierc  are  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment usin-:  management  contracts 
that  bear  a  10  to  15  percent  charge. 
rh;U  has  the  same  stench  as  the  situa- 
tion to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Does  this  come 
w.th!!!  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gentle- 
man's subcommittee?  If  so.  I  trust  the 
comniiUec  will  continue  these  investiga- 
tions. Let  us  have  the  construction 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, and  not  have  the  development  of 
profits  for  people  trying  to  get  in  on  the 
pot. 

Mr.  FLYNN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
L'ei-itieman  yield? 

Mr  S.ANTANGELO.  I  yield  to  tho 
■  t-nfleman  from  Wiscon"^in 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Is  the  ;;eniliman  awarr 
of  a  situation  where  a  contract  was  i::- 
volved  where  Conc;ress  authorized  560 
million  and  S32  million  was  sp^n^  but 
the  lemainuv-i  S28  million  remains  tlie 
property  of  the  Air  Force^  It  does  not 
:-'o  back  to  the  Trea.sury  and  Coni/re.ss 
has  no  rmht  to  say  anylhinu  about  it. 
It  remains  available  for  that  branch  of 
the  militai-y  to  spend  it  for  what  they 
want.  In  two  cases  they  were  appropi  i- 
ated  fund.s  for  military  ba.ses  but  can- 
celed them  out,  and  then  spent  tlie 
money  without  any  action  by  this  Con- 
gress to  control  it. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  I  was  not  aware 
nf  that,  and  I  thank  the  qentleman  for 
that  information.  I  repeat  the  high 
praise  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  entitled  lo  for  lh<-ir  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  what  he  has  said,  and  I  com- 
mend him  too  for  his  interest  generally 
in  the  matter  of  economy  in  government. 
I  think  the  gentleman  does  a  grand  job. 
I  do  want  to  make  a  comment  with  ref- 
erence  to  the  statement  made  by   the 
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gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  money  floating 
aroimd.  When  a  base  is  canceled  or 
when  the  Government  cancels  a  project, 
the  money  either  reverts  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  or  that  particular  branch  of  the 
service  must  come  back  to  the  Congress 
for  a  reprograming.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  spend  that  money  freely  without 
restriction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr,  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
merely  to  ask  some  questions.  My  in- 
terest was  aroused  in  connection  with 
the  item  in  the  report  on  page  39.  which 
refers  to  advanced  land  rental  on  the 
Ryukyu  Islands.  I  think  that  is  known 
as  Okinawa.  It  is  not  clear  to  me  what 
this  rather  substantial  item  is.  I  notice 
it  is  $14,200,000  and  I  was  wondering  if 
the  committee  could  elaborate  on  that 
item. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  undertake  to  clarify  the 
problem  for  the  gentleman.  I  am  going 
to  quote  from  the  hearings  at  page  267 
from  the  testimony  of  General  Seeman 
on  this  particular  subject.  Here  is  what 
he  said : 

The  long-term  land  requirements  are  esti- 
mated to  be  around  53.000  acres.  The  esti- 
mate in  1957,  about  the  time  It  was  initiated, 
waa  48,600  acres.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  have  gone  up  .somewhat  in  their  esti- 
mate.   The  Army  has  come  down  slightly. 

Last  year  the  86th  Congress,  by  Public 
Law  149,  authorized  each  service  to  pay  the 
annual  rentals  on  the  indefinite  leaseholds 
R.S  well  aa  the  temporary  leaseholds  from 
O.  ti  M.  funds  Prepayments  of  rentals  in 
excess  of  5  years  were  authorized  from  mili- 
tary construction  funds. 

MCA  funds  of  the  Army  were  to  be  used 
to  pay  those  leases  In  excess  of  6  years  in 
fiscal  year  1960,  this  was  the  plan  last  year, 
and  thereafter  until  thU  original  »24.3  mil- 
lion authorization  and  appropriation  was  ex- 
hausted. When  the  Army  fund  was  ex- 
hausted the  other  services  were  to  pick  up 
the  long-term  leaseholds  through  their  own 
MCA.  or  construction  pro<:edure. 

This  was  the  DOD  Implementation  of  that 
act  of  last  year  and  last  year  we  did  nut  In- 
clude any  MCA  payments  in  our  funding 
plans.  No  new  obligation  atithority  was  nec- 
essary because  the  funds  had  alre.idy  been 
appropriated  and  allocated. 

On  February  this  year  we  were  advi.sed  by 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defcn.se  Comp- 
troller that  the  requirement  for  advance  pay- 
ment of  land  rentals  for  leases  in  excess  of 
5  years  should  be  included  under  this  gen- 
eral authorization  category  which  you  now 
see,  sir,  and  this  is  the  basis  of  our  estimate, 
based  upon  all  this  restudylng  which  has 
been  done  by  the  High  Commlsploner  and  his 
Fi&t!  as  to  what  will  be  needed  in  the  fund- 
ing plan  of  this  year. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  rtvalidates  a  pre- 
vious authorization  and  appropriation,  since 
this  $6 '2  million  is  a  part  of  the  overall 
total  of  $24.3  milliun  requested  or  estimuted 
back  In  fiscal  year  1956,  sir. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  wonder  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida  can 
tell  us,  in  addition  to  these  payments  we 
have  appropriated  funds  for  housing  on 
the  island:  is  that  not  coiTCCt? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
That  is  housing  for  our  own  military 
purposes.  These  are  leasehold  p>ay- 
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ments.  This  stmi  is  for  leasehold  pay- 
ments for  the  acreage  that  we  are  using 
in  the  Ryuksoi  Islands. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  this  particular 
bill,  is  there  any  appropriation  for  fur- 
ther housing? 

Mr.  SIKES.     No.  not  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Not  in  this  particu- 
lar bill? 

Mr.  SIKES.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  aware  of  the  very  substantial 
housing  deficit  on  the  islands? 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  fact.  It  is  a  matter  of  spread- 
ing ourselves  as  thin  as  possible  and 
making  our  dollars  go  as  far  as  we  can 
make  them  go.  We  realize  it  might  be  a 
desirable  thing  to  have  more  housing, 
but  the  services  are  not  at  this  time  in- 
sisting that  there  is  a  requirement  for 
additional  housing. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  distinctly  recall, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman,  that  there 
were  some,  as  I  recall,  4,300  units  of  defi- 
cit housing  and  in  addition  the  problem 
there  for  personnel  was  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  were  alleged  over- 
charges being  made  for  certain  utility 
charges,  specifically  in  the  area  of  elec- 
tricity. Now  under  action  being  taken 
through  the  legislative  committee,  these 
matters  are  being  looked  into.  But,  I 
want  to  take  this  opporttmity  to  call  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  and 
members  of  the  committee  because  it 
seems  to  me  on  the  basis  of  complaints 
I  have  received  in  my  office  that  this 
matter  deserves  very  careful  attention, 
particularly  since  we  are  spending  so 
much  money  in  this  area.  I  thank  the 
t'cntleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  The  subcommittee  is 
cognizant  of  the  facts  and  is  apprecia- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee is  now  studying  and  acting  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bass  of  Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  12231)  making  ap- 
propriations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  stmdry 
amendments,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendments  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

The    SPEAKER.     Without    objection 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  on  any  amendment?    If  not, 
the  Chair  will  put  them  en  grosse. 
Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Meuibers 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  jiist 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FL"iT^N.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
today  while  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  considering  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriations  bill  for  1961.  which 
appropriated  additional  funds  so  as  to 
make  available  $1,535,388,956  for  the 
construction  of  military  bases,  I  spoke 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  reminded  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  we  had  an  obligation 
to  protect  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
from  fiu-ther  gross  extravagance  and 
waste  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
came  to  Congress  and  secured  approxi- 
mately $62  million  out  of  a  total  of  $82 
million  authorized  for  the  construction 
of  Bong  Air  Force  Base  in  Wisconsin. 
The  Air  Force  started  construction  of 
the  base  and  including  the  cancellation 
of  contracts  spent  approximately  $32 
million  of  this  stmi.  They  pocketed  the 
remaining  $30  million  and  did  not  rettirn 
it  to  the  General  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  had  no  further  control 
over  these  funds;  and  although  they 
undoubtedly  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Armed  Service  Committee,  they  nev- 
ertheless were  the  beneficiary  of  about 
$30  million  which  they  could  use  for  such 
purposes  as  they  desire,  even  thotigh  this 
purpose  might  be  the  building  of  com- 
modious quarters  for  Air  Force  officers, 
which  the  Congress  as  a  whole  would 
not  approve,  or  for  some  equally  lux- 
urious whim  of  the  Air  Force,  such  as 
printing  pamphlets  for  its  recruits  with 
instructions  for  the  proper  way  to  dress 
or  hold  a  fork.  A  similar  situation  oc- 
curred in  another  air  base  that  was  can- 
celed recently  and  the  Air  Force  became 
the  beneficiary  of  several  million  dollars 
of  free  money  from  that  cancellation.  I 
state  that  it  is  the  duty  and  obligation 
of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  any  such 
funds  that  are  not  used  for  construc- 
tion after  they  are  appropriated  should 
be  returned  to  the  General  Treasury  and 
not  be  left  for  the  agency  involved  to 
boondoggle  in  accordance  with  their  de- 
sires. 

In  the  case  of  Bong  Airbase,  the  area 
involved  strongly  opposed  the  installa- 
tion of  the  base  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
being  installed  in  a  highly  populated, 
highly  valuable,  highly  fertile,  highly 
industrial  area.  I  personally  opposed 
the  base,  and  supported  it  only  after  Air 
Force  officers,  in  secret  mission,  assured 
me  that  the  base  was  essential  for  the 
defense  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and 
that  it  was  strategically  located.    The 
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Air  Force  never  seciwed  authority  from 
the  PAA  to  fly  planes  off  the  base  and 
squandered  $32  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  without  even  applying  to  the  FAA 
for  authority  to  use  the  btwe  after  it  was 
constructed.  The  PAA  oiH>osed  the  use 
of  the  airbase  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unsafe  because  of  other  air  activity  in 
the  Chicago-Milwaukee  region,  which  is 
highly  concentrated  with  population. 
The  PAA  scheduled  a  hearing,  as  the 
work  on  the  base  continued,  to  question 
the  right  of  the  Air  Force  to  use  the 
base  after  completion.  The  Air  Force 
apparently  feared  that  the  result  of  the 
hearings  would  be  adverse  and  that  they 
would  be  prohibited  from  using  the  base 
after  it  was  constructed  and  the  entire 
$82  million  spent.  The  Air  Force  then, 
without  notice  to  any  elected  official  from 
Wisconsin,  canceled  further  work  on  the 
airbase.  The  PAA  canceled  the  hearing 
and  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  Air 
Force  were  saved  the  embarrassment 
that  they  would  have  suffered  if  the  PAA 
had  denied  them  the  right  to  use  the 
base  after  it  was  constructed.  All  of  this 
cost  the  taxpayer  $32  million:  and  the 
Air  Force,  in  addition  to  this  amount, 
became  the  beneficiary  of  $30  million, 
which  it  kept  and  can  use  as  it  sees  fit 
without  the  approval  of  Congress  to  re- 
schedule the  use  of  the  money.  They, 
undoubtedy,  will  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  committee  that  supervises  them,  but 
it  is  improper  for  the  Air  Force  to  have 
the  right  to  spend  this  money  without 
congressional  review. 

The  Air  Force  in  canceling  the  base 
failed  entirely  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  welfare  of  the  community  in- 
volved. If  they  had  contacted  the 
elected  oflQcials,  a  great  deal  of  the  ad- 
verse economic  impact  on  the  area  in- 
volved could  have  been  avoided.  They 
did  not  contact  any  elected  official,  and 
since  the  cancellation  they  have  been 
arrogant  and  arbitrary  in  the  decisions 
that  they  have  made  and  have  virtually 
failed,  in  any  respect,  to  consider  the 
wishes  of  the  Congressman  from  the  dis- 
trict or  the  Senators  from  the  State. 

The  Air  Force  has  now  asked  to  aban- 
don the  base  for  disposal  by  GSA.  The 
area  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
pletely despoiled  and  is  almost  a  hole  in 
the  groiind.  The  topsoil  has  l>een  re- 
moved and  the  subsoil  disturbed.  The 
runway  of  14,000  feet  is  ready  for  the 
pouring  of  concrete.  The  area  involved 
is  close  to  9  square  miles  and  takes  up 
to  5.700  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  highly 
industrial  and  heavily  populated  com- 
munity. 

The  Air  Force  could  have  completed 
the  contracts  under  construction  for  ap- 
proximately $1,631,000  more  than  the 
cost  of  canceling  these  contracts,  yet  it 
refused  to  do  so.  If  the  contracts  had 
been  completed,  the  community  could 
have  utilized  the  area  to  economic  ad- 
vantage in  several  ways,  but  an  arrogant 
Air  Force  refused  to  cooperate  and  vir- 
tually failed  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Congressman  from  the  district. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
impose  upon  the  military  the  obligation 
of  discussing  cancellations  of  contracts 
with  elected  offlcials  prior  to  cancella- 
tion in  order  that  the  impact  on  the 
community   involved   may   be   lessened. 


and  Congress  has  a  duty  of  seeing  to  it 
that  funds  appropriated  for  military 
cor  struction  which  are  not  used  shoxild 
be  returned  to  the  Public  Treasury  for 
reommitment  to  places  where  needed. 
Thi !  Air  P\)rce,  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  military,  should  be  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  wish  and  the  will  of  elected 
officials  from  the  areas  involved  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  arrogantly 
do  is  they  please  without  adequate  con- 
sidi  (ration  to  the  economic  effects  of 
their  acts  upon  the  localities  where  the 
baies  are  located. 

i  xrogance  and  waste,  such  as  has  been 
exe  mplifled  by  the  Air  Force  in  the  con- 
struction of  Bong  Airbase,  should  not 
be  olerated  by  Congress,  and  the  proper 
cormiittee  of  Congress  should  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  entire  situation 


SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1960 

Mr.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uninimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  <HJl.  10128 •  to 
au  horize  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
th<  States  to  be  used  for  constructing 
school  facilities,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate,  and  agree  to  the 
co3  iference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
'he  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
thi  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

]  (fr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mi".  Speaker. 
I  c  bject. 

Ar.  JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
je<t. 


JiDie  0 


AMISTAD  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Ar.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
diiection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
ca  1  up  House  Resolution  553  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

'he  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Itesolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  b«  in  order  to  move  that 
th<  Hotise  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR 
12i63)  to  authorize  the  conclusion  of  ar. 
agieement  for  the  joint  construction  by  thp 
United  States  and  Mexico  of  a  major  inter- 
na ional  storage  dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tre:»ty 
of  February  3.  1944,  wi^h  Mexico,  and  for 
otl^er  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which. 
sh£  11  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and  shall  con- 
tin  ^e  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
rarklng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
am?ndment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rls(  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
anc.  the  previous  question  shall  be  consld- 
erel  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervening 
rro:ion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
BALANCE  OF  THIS  WEEK 

Bpr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I 
yie  d  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ids  ho. 


Ml-.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Dooley  1 . 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
week  and  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  so  that  I  might  pro- 
pound a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr  DOOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mas-sachu.-^etts 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  dispose  of  this  bill  today  then  there 
will  be  no  further  legi-slativc  business  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week.  If  adjourn- 
ing from  today  to  Monday  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  discharge  petition  in 
rrlation  to  the  pay  raise  bill  coming  up 
on  Wednesday.  I  would  ask  unanimou.s 
corusent  to  adjourn  from  today  until 
Monday.  My  parhamentaiy  inquiiT  is 
thi.s:  In  view  of  the  unanimous  consent 
request  heretofore  entered  into  by  thr 
Hou.sc.  if  we  adjourn  from  today  until 
Monday  will  the  discharge  petition  in 
relation  to  the  pay  raise  bill  be  in  order 
on  Wednesday  next? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  so 
hold. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Taesday  thcie  is  a  primary  in  South  Car- 
olina and.  in  accordance  with  the  fair 
consideration  of  the  problem  confronting 
Members  in  a  primary.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  if  any  rollcalls  are  re- 
quested on  Monday  or  Tuesday  in  con- 
nection with  the  pa.^a^e  of  bills,  motions 
to  recommit  or  any  amendments,  that 
the  rollcalls  be  ix)stponed  until  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts':' 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  .Speaker.  resei"ving 
the  ri'-;ht  to  object 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  gentleman  like  me  to  announce 
the  prosram  first? 

Mr  GROSS.     Yes. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Ml  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker.  Mon- 
day Is  Dbtrict  Day.  and  there  are  five 
bills  that  I  know  of:  Senat^e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 42.  the  area  development  bill: 
S.  2327.  relatin'i  to  birth  reports  re- 
ceipt's: S  2439.  relating  to  teachers'  re- 
tirement: HR  10952.  relatinii  to  the 
property  of  the  National  Society  of 
American  Colonists;  H.R.  12055.  to  in- 
corporate the  Metropolitan  Police  Relief 
A.ssociation. 

I  understand  the  District  Committee 
is  scin'i  to  meet  on  tomorrow  and  report 
out  some  bills  I  cannot  tell  how  many. 
I  am  unable  to  state  what  they  will  be. 
However,  I  have  been  a:;sured  they  will 
be  put  in  the  index  so  Members  will  be 
advised  before  Monday  as  to  what  those 
bills  are.  I  am  going  to  later  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  committee  have 
until  Saturday  midnieht  to  file  certain 
reports  on  the  bills  they  may  act  on  to- 
morrow in  the  event  we  go  over. 

On  Tuesday  there  is  a  primary,  of 
course,  in  South  Carolma.  Then  there 
will  be  consideration  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 757.  relating  to  the  District  of 


Columbia  electoral  college,  and  H.R. 
6597.  relating  to  boundaries  of  the  Dino- 
saur National  Monument. 

On  Wednesday.  Thvu^ay,  Friday,  and 
Saturday.  House  Resolution  537,  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  9883. 
the  pay  increase  to  Federal  employees. 
HR.  4815,  the  transit  and  sightseeing 
operations  in  the  EWstrlct  of  Columbia, 
a  bill  that  was  on  this  week  for  consid- 
eration. It  is  understood  if  that  bill  is 
not  disposed  of  on  Wednesday  further 
consideration  will  have  to  go  over  until 
after  the  mutual  security  appropdation 
bill  is  considered,  which  will  be  on 
Thursday. 

There  is  the  usual  reservation  that 
conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  rollcalls  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day of  next  week  in  relation  to  the  pas- 
sage of  any  bill,  motion  to  recommit,  or 
any  amendment  he  postponed  until  the 
following  Wednesday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  what  these  other  bills  are 
that  are  coming  out  of  committee,  and  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  that  request  and  per- 
haps reinstitute  it  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  understand  they 
will  be  in  the  Digest  Friday  night.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  the  gentleman  now.  I 
thoroughly  understand  the  gentleman's 
position.  These  bills  have  been  reported 
that  I  have  announced.  They  are  going 
to  take  up  the  other  bills  in  the  meeting 
tomorrow.  Of  course,  we  would  like  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  its  day.  and 
I  have  been  assured  that  the  bills  re- 
ported out  will  be  in  the  Digest  on 
Friday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  with- 
hold his  unanimous-consent  request  un- 
til Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Monday,  of  course, 
is  the  day  they  come  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course  it  is.  But. 
the  gentleman  says  he  does  not  know 
what  some  of  the  bills  are  that  are  com- 
ing up. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  had  a  bill  here  the  other 
day  that  appropriated  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  a  study  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  an  atomic-powered  ice- 
breaker. That  study  had  already  been 
made.  The  House  passed  a  bill  last  year 
or  2  years  ago.  whatever  it  was,  to  pro- 
vide several  million  dollars  to  provide  an 
atomic-powered  icebreaker.  The  study 
has  been  made.  I  wanted  very  much  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote,  but  immediately 
prior  to  calling  up  the  bill,  after  the  vote 
had  been  postponed  from  Monday;  when 
it  came  up  on  Wednesday  someone  im- 
mediately made  a  quorum  call  and  I  did 
not  get  the  rollcall  vote  which  could 
have  been  obtained  on  Monday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  I  was  not  a  party  to  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. It  came  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle.    But  that  still  does  not  help  me. 


I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  unanimous-conaent 
request  now. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  You  mean  in  re- 
lation to  the  ccwnmittee  having  until 
Saturday  to  file  certain  reports? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  About  putting  over 
votes,  imtil  we  find  out  what  the  bills 
are  that  are  to  be  considered  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  only  thing 
is,  I  like  to  protect  the  Members  and  let 
them  know.  I  think  my  friend  from 
Iowa  realizes  that  I  am  simply  trj'ing  to 
protect  the  Members.  If  the  gentleman 
objects  to  my  request  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Coliunbla  have  im- 
til midnight  Saturday  to  file  reports,  I 
can  understand  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No.  I  would  not  object 
to  that.  I  would  not  object  to  that 
procedure. 

Mr.     HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.    A  par- 
liamentary   inquiry    of    the    majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  not  one  to 
answer  parliamentary  questions. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Well, 
your  best  judgment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  make  it 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  this 
procediu-e  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  agreed  to,  then,  if  anyone 
makes  the  point  of  order  that  no  quonmi 
is  present  before  the  vote  comes  up,  you 
will  be  deprivmg  the  Member  of  the 
right  to  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  because  a 
quoriun  will  be  present  in  response  to 
the  previous  call;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  correct, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
would  not  do  that.  But  that  could  be 
done  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And 
anyone  can  do  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct,  in  my  opinion.  If 
the  vote  went  over  until  Wednesday 
and  some  Member  was  going  to  make  the 
point  of  order,  say,  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day, and  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  it  went  over  imtil  Wednesday, 
then  some  Member  could  make  a 
straight  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  then  the  Member  who 
wanted  a  rollcall  and  could  have  ob- 
tained it  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  would 
be  in  a  position  of  getting  a  constitu- 
tional quorum  or  one-fifth  standing. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  If  I 
came  in  previous  to  that  point  of  order 
and  objected  to  the  vote  because  a  quo- 
rum was  not  present  and  got  a  quorum 
here.  I  would  be  out,  would  I  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Well,  whoever 
did  that,  the  Member  would  have  to  get 
one -fifth  of  those  standing  to  get  a  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  So  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  could  not  get  the 
vot«  that  he  would  be  trying  to  get. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment about  that.  But  I  am  trying  to 
convey  to  my  friend  the  position  I  am  in. 


I  would  do  the  same  thing  In  connection 
with  the  Iowa  primary.  I  am  simply 
trying  to  treat  all  Members  alike. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  There  are  no  pri- 
maries on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  a  pri- 
mary on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  primary 
on  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  primary  is 
in  South  Carolina  or  in  Iowa,  it  is  more 
important  to  the  Member  to  be  in  his 
district  or  in  his  State  on  Monday  than 
it  is  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  had  a  primary  last 
Monday  and  I  told  the  gentleman  before 
the  primary  came  up  in  Iowa  that  he  did 
not  need  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
put  over  any  votes  because  of  the  Iowa 
primary. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  But  there  are 
other  Members  from  Iowa,  I  will  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
care  to  prolong  this  discussion,  but  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  know  what  the 
bills  are  that  are  coming  up  before  unan- 
imous consent  is  granted  to  put  votes 
over. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
could  call  them  up  anyway,  under  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  no  desire  to  throw 
any  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  legislation 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week.  I 
might  not  want  a  rollcall  vote  on  any 
bill  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally ; 
but  then  again,  I  might.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  care  to  forfeit  the  right  to  a 
rollcall  vote,  in  view  of  what  happened 
last  week;  and  I  may  say  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me  a  number  of  times  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  How  would  the 
gentleman  feel  if  he  were  out  in  Iowa 
and  a  rollcall  were  demanded?  Every 
Member  is  not  as  fortunate  as  Ls  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  in  connection  with 
a  primary.  But  if  the  gentleman  were 
out  there,  he  would  like  to  know  that  he 
was  protected  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  expect  to  be  re- 
corded as  being  absent  on  a  rollcall  vote 
if  I  were  out  in  Iowa.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  was  there  for  a  month  2  years 
ago  and  there  were  a  good  many  roll- 
calls during  that  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  that.  I  always  try  to  protect 
Members.  I  think  my  friend  ought  not 
to  object  to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  connection  with  rollcalls  going 
over. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  have 
to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 
Mr.   McCORMACK.    Mr.   Speaker.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  have 
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until  midnight  Saturday  to  file  certain 


reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.R.  4815 

Mr.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  frwn  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer], 
to  address  an  inquiry  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  H.R.  4815,  concerning  transit  and 
sightseeing  operatioiis  which  was  sched- 
uled for  today. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  programed 
that  for  Wednesday  to  follow  the  other 
business,  of  course.  If  the  bill  is  not 
disposed  of  on  Wednesday,  further  con- 
sideration will  be  suspended  pending 
consideration  of  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriation bill  which  is  down  for 
Thursday. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 


AMISTAD  DAM  AND  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  553  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  12263.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  conclusion  of  an  agree- 
ment for  the  joint  construction  by  the 
United  SUtes  and  Mexico  of  a  major 
international  storage  dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944. 
with  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

There  has  been  demonstrated  an 
urgent  need  for  this  second  major  in- 
ternational storage  dam — Amlstad 
Dam — on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  required 
to  protect  lives  and  safeguard  property 
In  the  United  States  and  to  conserve  the 
optimimi  feasible  quantities  of  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  This  was  demon- 
strated in  the  floods  of  1954  and  Sep- 
tember 1958.  In  the  flood  of  1954  both 
American  and  Mexican  citizens  lost 
their  lives  and  untold  numbers  lost  their 
homes.  In  1958  it  became  necessary  to 
make  releases  at  Falcon  Dam  far  ex- 
ceeding the  capacity  of  the  downstream 
channel  of  the  river.  The  total  value  of 
flood  damages  in  the  United  States  and 
of  waters  lost  to  this  coimtry  in  1958. 
both  of  which  the  Amistad  project 
would  have  prevented,  amoimted  to  ap- 
proximately $47,600,000,  a  figure  almost 
equal  to  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  Amistad  Dam  without 
the  power  generating  facilities.  Al- 
though the  treaty  of  1944  does  not  speak 
of  timing,  the  circumstances  of  recent 
floods  create  a  sense  of  urgent  obliga- 
tion. 

In  the  event  of  another  disastrous 
flood,  the  United  States  should  not  be 
in  the  position  of  having  delayed  a  proj- 
ect that  might  save  many  American  as 
well  as  Mexican  lives  and  property. 
Testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  disclosed  there  had  been 
not  less  than  18  floods  of  record  during 
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the  past  58  years,  of  which  16  orig- 
ins »d  above  the  proposed  Amistad  site. 
I  xisting  projects,  such  as  the  Falcon 
Da  n,  afford  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley 
a  li  trge  meastire  of  relief  from  floods  and 
regulation  of  riverflows.  However,  no 
daiis  have  been  provided  for  control  of 
flo<ids  above  Falcon  Reservoir  in  the 
int  'rnational  reach  of  the  river. 

(in  the  basis  of  50-year  life,  annual 
beiefits  to  the  United  States  are  esti- 
ma  «d  at  $4,893,000  and  annual  costs  are 
est  mated  at  $3,192,000. 

llr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  553. 

]  Ir.  BUDGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of 
no  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
ami  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mc  ve  the  previous  question. 

'  "he  previous  question  wa.s  ordered 
'  "he  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
]/Ir.  SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  movo 
thiit  the  Hoase  resolve  itself  into  the 
Conmittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St(  ite  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12263)  to  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction  by  the  United  States  and 
M(  xico  of  a  major  international  storage 
dan  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance 
wi  .h  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Feb- 
ruiry  3,  1944.  with  Mexico,  and  for  other 
pu  rposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  re.solved  itself 
inio  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration   of    the    bill    H.R.     12263.    with 
M:'.  SiKEs  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
int  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

*4r.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m;  self  as  much  time  as  may  be  neces- 
.sa  y. 

C4r.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sic  eration — H.R.  12263 — authorizes  the 
coiclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
co;  istruction  by  the  United  States  and 
Mdxico  of  a  major  international  storage 
dan  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance 
wi  ;h  the  provisions  of  our  treaty  of  Feb- 
ru  iry  3,  1944,  with  Mexico. 

Jnder  the  tenns  of  the  1944  water 
tr(  aty  with  Mexico,  the  United  States 
agreed  to  consti-uct  jointly  with  that 
comtry  three  international  dams  on  the 
Ri  5  Grande  River  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tnilling  floods  and  conserving  water. 
Tie  first  of  the  dams  provided  for  in  the 
tnaty,  the  Falcon  Dam,  was  completed 
in  1953.  Amistad  Dam,  proposed  by  this 
bill,  will  be  the  second  dam  constructed 
ur  der  the  international  treaty  obliga- 
ticn. 

:  n  consenting  to  the  ratification  of 
th  !  1944  treaty,  the  Senate  provided  that 
no  commitments  or  expenditures  could 
be  made  without  congressional  approval 
unless  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
treaty.  Falcon  Dam  was  placed  at  the 
location  sp>ecified  in  the  treaty,  and  the 
trtaty.  therefore,  constituted  authoriza- 
tion for  that  structure.  However,  the 
m(  >st  favorable  site  for  the  second  dam — 
Ar  listad — is  below  rather  than  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Pecos  River  as  specifically 
en  jmerated  in  the  treaty.  Since  the  lo- 
ca  ion  of  the  dam  is  not  precisely  as 


stated  in  the  1944  treaty,  and  since  it  is 
also  desirable  to  provide  for  hydroelec- 
tric power  facilities  not  authorized  by 
the  treaty,  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration  is  necessai-y  for 
authoi-ization  of  the  Ami-stad  Dam 
project. 

Section  1  of  H.R.  12263  authorizes  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  joint 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  dam. 

The  proposed  dam  will  be  located  im- 
mediately below  the  mouth  of  the  Devils 
River,  which  is  about  12  miles  from  Del 
Rio.  Tex.,  and  approximately  300  river 
miles  upstream  from  the  Falcon  Dam 
The  site  selected  was  determined  the 
most  feasible,  both  economically  and 
technically,  after  intensive  studies  of  45 
prospective  locations  by  American  and 
Mexican  engineers  over  a  10-year  period 

The  dam  will  have  a  total  storage  ca- 
pacity of  5,660.000  acre-feet.  2.110.000 
of  it  to  be  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
3.550.000  to  conservation  and  silt  stor- 
age The  contemplated  division  of  the 
conservation  storage  is  56.2  percent  to 
the  United  States  and  43,8  percent  to 
Mexico.  This  forms  the  basis  for  sharinu 
the  construction  costs  of  the  dam  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  1944  treaty. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  United  State.s 
for  it.5  share  of  the  dam  is  $56,629,000 
Added  to  this  would  be  $15,217,000  for  a 
planned      70.000-kilowatt      powerplant. 
makint,'  a  total  co.st  of  $71,846,000. 

FLOOD    CONTROI 

Mr.  Chairman,  flood  control  is  a  pri- 
mary justification  for  the  proposed 
Amistad  E>am.  Construction  of  the  fa- 
cility will  practically  eliminate  the  threat 
of  further  flood  damage  to  United  States 
and  Mexican  cities  located  between  it  and 
Falcon  Dam.  The  urgency  for  construc- 
tion of  the  dam  for  this  purpwse  was 
forcefully  brought  out  In  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Inter-American  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
38  witnes-ses  who  appeared  testified  to 
the  dire  need  for  this  flood  control 
project 

Only  2  year.s  ago  there  wa.s  a  major 
flood  which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  this  dam  had  it  been  in  op>eration 
The  total  value  in  flood  damages  and  in 
water  lost  to  this  country  during  the 
1958  flood  is  estimated  at  $47.600.000 — a 
figure  almost  equal  to  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  dam  without  the 
power-generating  facilities.  Sixteen 
floods  in  the  last  58  years — an  average 
of  1  every  3 '2  years — have  originated 
above  the  proposed  site  for  the  dam 

rUST-BENEFir     R.^TIO    FAVORAni  f 

The  annual  monetary  value  of  direct 
benefits  alone,  including  fiood  contiol. 
conservation,  power  production,  recrea- 
tion, and  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  that 
would  be  provided  by  the  Amistad  proj- 
ect for  U.S.  interests  would  total  $4.- 
893.000.  On  the  basis  of  a  50-year  life, 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.55  to  1.  which 
compares  most  favorably  with  nearly  all 
of  our  public  works  projects. 

There  is  not  included  in  this  bill  any 
requirement  for  the  repayment  by  the 
users  of  costs  allocated  to  water  supply 
and  irrigation  purposes.     This  question 
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was  studied  very  carefully,  and  it  was 
concluded  that  the  primary  need  for  the 
dam  is  for  flood  control  purposes.  The 
inclusion  of  the  U.S.  share  of  conserva- 
tion storsige  is  necessary  by  the  nature  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  Furthermore, 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  Falcon  Dam 
project,  the  first  of  the  three  proposed 
installations,  did  not  provide  that  any 
part  of  its  cost  for  water  supply  and  ir- 
rigation purposes  be  reimbursable. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  felt  that  the  inclusion  of  re- 
imbursement provisions  in  this  bill  for 
such  purpKJses  would  be  inequitable. 

HYDROELECTEIC     POWEK 

Section  2  of  H.R.  12263  authorizes  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  with  Mexico 
for  the  United  States  to  develop,  jointly 
with  or  independently  of  Mexico,  the 
U.S.  share  of  the  power.  If  the  agree- 
ment is  concluded  for  separate  de- 
velopment, the  U.S.  Commissioner  is  di- 
rected to  construct  concurrently  with 
the  dam  the  required  power  faciUtles. 

When  the  Falcon  Dam  was  built,  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  jointly  con- 
structed the  powerplant.  It  is  jointly 
operated  by  the  two  countries,  and  the 
power  produced  is  shared  equally.  This 
again  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  1944  treaty. 

Due  to  the  dissimilar  requirements  for 
power  of  the  two  countries  at  the  Ami- 
stad site.  It  was  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  might  seek  agreement 
for  the  Independent  development  of  their 
respective  shares  of  the  power.  How- 
ever, should  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico fail  to  reach  such  an  agreement,  then 
power  facilities  will  be  constructed,  oper- 
ated, and  maintained  jointly  with  the 
Mexican  Government  as  provided  in  ar- 
ticle Vn  of  the  1944  treaty. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  accomplishes 
three  purposes.  It  protects  the  existing 
quantity  of  water  available  to  users  be- 
low the  Falcon  Dam;  it  directs  that  re- 
leases for  domestic,  municipal,  industrial 
and  irrigation  purposes  will  be  made  only 
on  the  request  of  the  State  of  Texas ;  and 
it  places  responsibility  for  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  water  for  such  purposes  with 
the  State. 

Water  rights  in  this  area  are  un- 
settled, and  extensive  litigation  is  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Section  3  is  designed,  therefore,  to  re- 
move the  Federal  Government  from  any 
responsibility  for  detennining  the  right- 
ful ownership  or  proper  distribution  of 
waters  held  in  conservation  storage. 

At  the  present  time,  releases  of  water 
from  Falcon  Dam  are  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  State  authorities  with  the  State 
being  responsible  for  its  distribution. 
Section  3  of  the  bill  merely  formalizes 
an  existing  practice. 

INTERN .'.TIONAI.    OBLIGATION 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  this 
project  is  an  international  obligation 
agreed  to  under  the  terms  of  the  1944 
Water  Treaty  with  Mexico.  To  proceed 
with  the  project  at  this  time  was  not  a 
unilateral  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  Mexico  also  wants 
this  dam.  That  it  is  prepared  to  under- 
take  its  share   of   the   construction   is 


borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  new  high- 
way and  a  railroad  linking  the  project 
area  south  to  Mexico  City  are  already 
nearing  completion. 

The  exhaustive  studies  which  were 
made  to  select  the  site  and  to  determine 
the  costs,  benefits,  type  of  structure,  and 
other  matters  were  joint  studies,  with 
Mexican  engineers  participating  and 
agreeing  to  the  findings. 

OVERALL  APPROVAL 

The  preliminary  planning  within  the 
framework  of  which  the  detailed  agree- 
ments for  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  will  be  negotiated  is  con- 
tained in  Senate  Document  No.  65,  86th 
Congress,  1st  session.  These  plans  have 
been  reviewed  and  approved  by  all  in- 
terested executive  agencies. 

The  President  asked  that  this  author- 
izing legislation  be  enacted  in  his  budg- 
et message  on  January  18,  1960.  Tliere 
were  no  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
the  Inter-American  Subcommittee  in  op- 
position to  this  project,  although  all  who 
requested  were  heard.  In  all.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  the  wide  response  and  en- 
thusia.sm  this  proposed  project  has  gen- 
erated. 

CONCLtTSION 

In  summarizing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  nice  to  reemphasize  three  basic 
justifications,  any  one  of  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  support  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

First.  The  dam  is  urgently  required 
for  flood-control  purposes  to  protect 
American  lives  and  property. 

Second.  The  beneflts  to  be  derived 
justify  the  construction  of  the  Amistad 
bam.  both  as  a  single  project  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  overall  development 
of  this  stretch  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and 
Third.  We  are  committed  by  treaty  to 
participate  jointly  in  this  planned  proj- 
ect. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
H.R.  12263  so  that  the  United  States 
may  proceed  at  the  earUest  possible  date 
with  its  share  of  the  construction  of  the 
Amistad  Dam  project. 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SELDEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PELLY.     I  did  not  catch  the  to- 
tal amount  of  the  American  share  of  this 
project. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  The  American  share, 
including  the  power  facilities,  is  esti- 
mated at  $71,846,000. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  How  is  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  be  reimbursed? 
Over  what  time? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Over  a  50-year  period, 
the  cost-benefit  ratio  is  1.55  to  1. 

Mr.  PELLY.  And  that  includes  inter- 
est on  the  money? 

Mr.  SELDEN.     The  cost-benefit  com- 
putation would  include  interest. 
Mr.  PELLY.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     MERROW.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The      gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foroiyn  Affairs,  has  given,  I  think,  a 


iwetty  complete  picture  of  just  wliat 
this  legislation  Is  all  about.  There  is 
very  httle  more  that  I  can  add.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  touch  briefly  on  just 
how  Important  this  project  ts  from  the 
viewpoint  of  our  continued  good  rela- 
tions with  our  neighbor  and  friend, 
Mexico. 

As  all  of  us  here  know,  the  question 
of  the  distribution  of  waters  of  inter- 
national streams  has  always  plagued 
civilized  nations.  This  is  true  with  the 
United  States. 

Negotiations  with  Mexico  over  the  di- 
vision of  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  were 
carried  on  intermittently  from  early  in 
this  century  until  1944.  Rio  Grande 
waters  above  Fort  Quitman,  Tex.,  were 
divided  by  the  convention  with  Mexico 
of  1906. 

It  was  not  until  the  Water  Treaty  of 
1944,  however,  that  the  division  below 
Port  Quitman,  Tex.,  was  agreed  to,  and 
this  was  only  after  many  years  of 
studies  and  negotiations. 

It  was  recognized  then  by  both  coun- 
tries that  the  only  solution  to  the  water 
problems  of  the  lower  valleys  was  the 
construction  of  large  reservoirs  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Rio  Grande  which 
would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  control- 
ling floods  and  conserving  waters. 

Therefore,  it  was  agreed  in  the  1944 
treaty  that  our  two  countries  would  join 
together  in  the  construction  of  three 
international  dams,  the  general  loca- 
tions of  which  were  specified  in  article  5. 
This  treaty,  containing  these  mutual 
commitments,  was  of  major  imiiortance 
in  salving  a  sore  spot  in  our  relations 
with  Mexico  that  had  plagued  us  for  half 
a  century.  That  these  commitments  be 
now  carried  out  is  as  equally  impor- 
tant to  insiire  the  continued  good  rela- 
tions we  have  been  enjoying  with  our 
neighbor  to  the  south. 

The  gentlMnan  from  Alabama  has 
clearly  shown  that  Mexico  is  anxious, 
ready  and  willing  to  proceed  with  its 
part  of  this  imdertaking. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  ought 
not  to  place  itself  in  the  position  of  de- 
laying this  highly  required  and  im- 
portant intematlcmal  dam.  Here  is  a 
gcxxl  example  of  an  international 
partnership  paying  off.  It  was  testified 
diu*ing  the  committee  hearings  that  it 
would  cost  the  United  States  $35  million 
more  than  its  share  of  the  Amistad  Dam 
to  build  dams  in  the  United  States  on 
the  Pecos  and  Devils  Rivers  solely  for 
the  purposes  of  flcxxi  control.  These 
flood  control  dams,  when  completed, 
would  only  afford  United  States  citizens 
the  same  amount  of  protection  which 
will  be  provided  by  the  proposed  Amistad 
Dam.  In  addition  to  its  flcxxi  control 
features,  the  Amistad  Dam  will  also  pro- 
vide valuable  cjonservation  storage  and 
hydroelectric  power. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  project  of  this  na- 
ture, having  so  much  meaning  to  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  international 
relationships — one  so  urgently  required 
for  the  protection  from  disastrous  flocxis 
of  both  American  and  Mexican  Uves  and 
property — and  further,  one  that  so 
many  measurable  beneflts  are  expected 
fnmi,  deserves  the  full  support  of  every 
one  of  us. 
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I  urge,  therefore,  that  we  enact  this 
legislation  and  fulfill  our  already  agreed 
to  part  of  this  project. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  PascellI. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
cosponsored  this  bill,  I  rise  m  support  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  conclusion  of 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  for  the  construction  of  a 
dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
action  in  pursuance  of  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  hereto- 
fore entered  into  is  a  vital  and  impor- 
tant international  obligation  which  will 
have  extremely  beneficial  goodwill  as- 
pects sufficiently  strong  to  be  the  sole 
reason  for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

But  more  importantly  the  dam  which 
is  to  be  constructed  if  the  agreement  is 
authorized  hereunder  is  urgently  re- 
quired for  flood  control  purposes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  record  of  the  committee 
hearings  makes  it  abundantly  clear  and 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  show  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  is  vital  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty of  both  nations. 

Our  committee  found  that  the  dam 
will  not  only  provide  the  needed  flood- 
control  features — saving  lives  and  prop- 
erty— but  will  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  its  first  50  years  of  operation. 

The  dam  is  opposed  by  no  one.  Local 
interests  are  to  be  commended  for  work- 
ing so  diligently  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences and  for  cooperating  in  the  effort 
to  secure  completicai  of  this  important 
project.  They  are  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  early  commencement  of 
this  project. 

I  likewise  must  compliment  our  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  Congressman 
Fisher  and  Congressman  Kilgore  of 
Texas  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  proposal  and  for  their 
splendid  cooperation  with  the  commit- 
tee. 

Our  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Sel- 
0EN,  of  Alabama,  has  performed  an  out- 
standing job  in  the  handling  of  this  bill. 
He  has  been  thorough,  cautious,  and 
very  fair.  This  matter  was  not  lightly 
considered  by  him  or  the  committee. 
Most  thorough  and  careful  attention  to 
all  attendant  problems  was  given. 

In  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  pleased 
to  note  the  wide  response  and  enthu- 
siasm which  the  proposed  project  has 
generated. 

I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  this  bill 
so  as  to  permit  c<Mistructi<m  on  this  im- 
portant international  project  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  one  point. 
that  the  principal  piupose  of  this  con- 
struction will  be  flood  control.  However, 
we  have  a  very  favorable  cost-benefit 
ratio  on  this  project  overall. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ran  Washlngtca. 

Mr  FELLY.  Would  the  power  be  dis- 
tributed through  local  or  private  out- 


let^?  This  does  not  put  the  Federal 
Ooremmwit  in  the  power  distribution 
bus  iness.  does  it? 

» [r.  FASCELL.  No.  The  evidence  in 
our  committee  hearings  shows  that  as  of 
thii  1  time  there  is  only  one  probable  taker 
of  t  he  power,  and  that  is  the  local  private 
poi)  er  company. 

hlr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

^[r.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  1  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  had  not  seen  thi.s  bill 
until  it  was  called  up.  I  am  surprised 
tho  re  is  no  provision  with  respect  to  cost 
to  he  United  States  of  this  project. 

J  [r.  SELDEN.  This  is  authorizing  leg- 
isla  tion.  It  authorizes  the  conclusion  of 
an  agreement  with  Mexico. 

llr.  KYL.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  will  the 
crer  tleman  yield? 

I  Ir.  PASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ma  n  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  is  an  authorization, 
am  [  it  has  to  be  approved.  There  is  no 
am  ount  stipulated  in  this  bill  because  of 
itj  nature,  yet  when  this  is  approved,  re- 
gal dless  of  the  cost,  if  Mexico  agrees 
with  this  arrangement,  we  will  bo  under 
ob  igation  because  we  have  more  or  less 
committed  ourselves  to  build  the  dam. 
W€  still  have  no  firm  word  legislatively 
of  what  this  will  cost  except  the  esti- 
mates that  have  been  made:  is  that 
rip-rt? 

Mr.  .STTLDEN.  Wc  are  already  undpr 
ob  i.gTMon  to  construct  this  dam  under 
th!  trrrr..^  of  the  1944  Water  Treaty  with 
Mexico.  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
nei:e«:sity  for  this  authorization  bill  i.s 
dui!  to  the  fact  that  the  Amistad  Dam 
will  not  be  built  on  the  exact  site 
enumerated  in  the  1944  treaty  and  also 
be<ause  it  provides  for  the  inclusion  of 
hv  iroelectric  generating  facilities. 

dr.  KYL.  But  the  gentleman  would 
a?  ee  that  this  type  of  arrangement 
op  'ns  the  door  at  least  to  unlimited  ap- 
propriations for  projects  of  tiiis  sort. 

At.  SELDEN.  Well,  I  think  the  leg- 
isl  itive  history  will  show  that  the  esti- 
m;  tcs  are  pretty  well  firm  on  it  as  far 
as  cost  is  concerned. 

irlr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gp  Uleman  will  yield  further,  am  I  to 
understand  that  we  have  no  authoriza- 
tion bills  with  price  tags  in  them? 

\Ar.  SELDEN.  The  measure  under 
CO  isideration  authoi-izes  the  conclu.sion 
of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  construc- 
tion of  a  dam  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  February  3. 
I&i4.  with  Mexico. 

At.  GROSS.  Well,  is  there  a  pro- 
vi.Mon  in  the  bill  setting  forth  the 
amount  the  Mexican  Government  will 
coitribute  to  the  construction  cast? 

VIr.  SELDEN.  Under  the  terms  of 
th  ;  treaty,  the  Mexican  Government  will 
shire  the  cost  of  the  dam  on  the  ba.sis 
of  the  contemplated  division  of  con- 
se;  vatic«i  storage  between  the  two  coun- 
tri?s.  Mexico's  share  will  be  43.8  per- 
ce  it. 

^r.  GROSS.  Is  that  contained  in  the 
bil? 

^r.  SELDEN.  That  is  contained  in 
thj  report  accompanying  the  bill  and 
alio  in  the  treaty  which  is  referred  to  in 
ths  bill. 
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Mr.    GROSS.    But    the    binding 
striunent  is  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  In  section  1  of  the  bill 
we  refer  to  the  "Rio  Grande  Interna- 
tional Storage  Dams  Project — Report  on 
Proposed  Dam  and  Reservoir,"  prepared 
by  the  U.S.  section  of  the  said  Omm  s- 
.slon  and  dated  September  1958.  This 
report  spells  out  the  basis  of  dividing 
costs. 

You  w:U  aloo  note  it  is  pointed  out  on 
r  ;"'?  G  of  the  report  on  the  bill,  para- 
g  raph  2 : 

On  the  basis  of  the  contemplate  division 
i.t'iwtcn  the  tv.(j  countrie*  of  oonservatl  m 
; '.  r  .  f^,  the  total  cost  of  (X)ii*iruction.  oi)«r- 
all^n.  ;ind  in:'.intcr.;i!U'e  cl  the  dim  wi.uld 
be  d;v  docl  56.2  p'-rcrnt  to  the  Ur.l'.ed  ritites 
i.i.d  i^A  ptrceul  to  Me.\;c<j.  This  Is  In  ac- 
C'.rJ  with  article  5  of  the  treaty  wh:-:".:  pro- 
vid03  thr: t  the  co.-t  of  constructlin,  (■;<'ra- 
nMon.  r.rd  mn!n*enr\nre  of  tnc^  ot  thf  in- 
trrn^itlonal  stornc  dnnw  shftll  b*  j)ror;ited 
t^'^twren  the  two  '^ovprnmenta  In  proportion 
t.>  th^  capacity  ullotUd  to  each  country  for 
c  ^n.sr.rv.'iuon  purposes  in  the  rr^eervoir  at 
.■  uch  d.an. 

Mr.  PA.^^CEIi..  Is  It  not  true  that 
also  in  the  minutes  between  the  coun- 
fi'^s  the  sptclflcs  of  the  construction 
have  t>e<n  already  agreed  to:  and  while 
It  Is  true  you  would  have  a  co.st  esti- 
mate— which  is  in  our  report  on  the  bill 
and  also  in  the  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
U.S.  section,  based  on  1960  price  levels, 
b.^sically  t!ie  limitation  is  fi)und  in  that 
'  rrecment  already  entered  into  and  to 
■.vhich  we  make  reference  in  the  le;;isla- 
t'.on. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
r.o  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
renci  tho  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enactrd  by  the  Srvate  and  H'ru^e 
!i  R.  pre  sen  tat  wet  of  the  United  States  of 
Arnrrua  in  Congress  tusembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Commlselonor,  International  Botuid- 
iiry  and  Waiter  Cjmml^slon.  United  States  and 
M'Xlc  ).  Is  hereby  nuthorlzed  to  cf'nchide 
v.!th  th"  anproprin'p  official  or  officials  of 
The  Government  of  Mexico  an  a?re?:ncnt  for 
thf  J  '!nt  c^nstrT.^tii in.  npprati.'T.,  mid  maln- 
ti  ni'.n  e  by  the  L-.itcd  States  and  Mexico.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
f  f  February  3.  1944.  with  Mexico,  c.f  a  major 
ir.tcriinti'i.'-'.nl  rt^irage  dam  on  the  nio  Orande 
fit  the  filte  and  having  suh'iantlaily  the 
rh.Tracterlsiics  de^cTlbed  In  minute  num- 
bered 207  adopted  June  19.  1958.  by  the  yald 
Commission,  and  in  the  'Rio  Grande  Int^r- 
n:.»'i:,al  Kturfc'.ie  Dams  Project — Report  on 
I'r.p.'jfed  Djm  and  Rtiervoir"  prepared  by 
the  Un.ted  States  Section  of  the  said  Cum- 
niissicn    and    d.nted    .Septpmbcr    1*350. 

Srr  2  Tf  .-.Teement  is  rnnchid''tl  pur.stnnt 
t  1  ppcfiou  1  cf  this  .\ct  for  the  con.striK  tlon 
rf  a  m.ijor  internatlinal  ctor.'.ere  dam  the 
Secretary  of  State,  acting  through  the  United 
States  Cc>:nmii>~loncr,  Intcriiational  Bound- 
ary and  VPaur  Cumini.'-sion.  United  Statc-s 
and  Mexico,  i.s  authorized  to  conclude  with 
;he  approprir.ie  official  or  offlclaLs  of  Mexico 
;  :i  ak;.feniont  consiatenl  with  article  7  of  the 
treaty  of  Febru'.ry  3,  1944,  for  the  construc- 
tinn.  cperf-.tion.  and  maintenance,  for  the 
United  .States  .<Jhare.  of  facilities  for  gen- 
erating hydroelectric  energy  at  said  dam. 

If  agreement  for  the  construction  of  sep- 
arate  facilities  for   generating  hydroelectric 
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f  ner'.:y  I.s  concluded,  the  Jnlted  States  Com- 
inl.-sloner.  International  Btjimdary  and  Wa- 
ter Cimml.s.sion,  United  State."!  and  Mexico, 
IS  directed  to  Cf)nstrurt.  operate,  and  main- 
tam  t-uch  facilities  for  the  United  States. 

Sfc.  3.  If  a  dam  is  con.structed  pursuant  to 
an  aiireement  concluded  undf  r  the  authori- 
zation granted  by  seetlon  1  of  thi<:  Act.  Its 
nperation  for  conservation  and  release  of 
United  States  share  of  waters  shall  be  iuie- 
^'rated  with  other  United  States  water  con- 
.-ervatlon  activities  on  the  Rio  Grande  below 
Fort  Quitman.  Texas,  in  such  manner  a.<:  to 
provide  the  maximum  feasible  amount  of 
vi.iter  f.'r  benelicial  tise  in  the  United  States 
with  the  underftandinus  that  en  releases  of 
United  St.ates  share  of  water  fron;  said  darn 
ior  domestic,  muidcipal.  industrial,  and  Irri- 
gation uses  m  the  United  States  shall  bo 
made  pursuant  to  order  by  the  appro[)iiatc 
itvithority  or  authorities  ol  the  State  of  Ic-xas, 
and  (bi  the  State  of  Texas  havhuz  .ttipulated 
that  the  amount  of  water  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  Unlicd  States  below  Fal- 
(<ni  Dam  after  the  proposed  dam  is  placed 
In  o|)cration  will  be  not  less  thati  the  amount 
available  under  exiKtlne  condittf>ns  of  river 
development,  and  t  >  carry  out  su'^h  under- 
standings and  said  stipulation  the  conserva- 
tion storage  of  said  dam  kht.U  be  used,  and 
it  shall  be  the  exclusive  re.spon-^ibiUty  of 
the  appropriate  authority  or  authorities  of 
said  State  to  distribute  available  Unl'ed 
States  share  of  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
such  manner  as  wlil  comply  with  said 
stipulation. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Section,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Commission, 
United  States  and  Mexico,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  moments  a^o 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
IMr,  Merkow)  spoke  about  thf  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  he  said, 
but  did  the  gentleman  not  say  that  tliis 
bill  would  help  improve  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MERROW.     In  my  opinion:  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman 
suppose  it  will  help  that  situation  where- 
in the  Mexican  Government  is  seizing 
shinmp  boats,  cargoes,  nets  and  every- 
thing else,  and  failing  American  shrimp- 
ers and  fishermen?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  will  help  that  situation? 

Mr.  MERROW,  That  is  a  different 
subject  from  the  one  we  are  discussing 
at  this  time.  With  reference  to  the 
overall  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, carryinp:  out  the  provLsions  of  the 
tieaty  which  we  have  entered  into  with 
Mexico  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  deals  with  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  MERROW.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  was  a  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar  on  Monday  of  this  week 
which  provided  that  this  Goverrmient 
pay  the  fines  of  several  American 
shrimpers  who  were  taken  on  the  high 
seas  by  the  Mexican  Navy,  their  boats 
Impounded,  their  cargoes  confiscated, 
their  nets  confiscated  and  then  these 
shrimp  fishermen  were  fined.  Now  Con- 
gress is  confronted  with  a  bill  to  pay  the 
fines  of  these  American  fishermen  who 


were  unlawfully  seized  by  the  Mexican 
Government. 

I  should  hope,  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  kind  of  money,  that  there  will  be 
some  improvement  in  these  relations. 
And  I  would  hope  the  State  Department 
will  someday  show  some  signs  of  life, 
get  biLsy  and  settle  this  warfare  that  is 
going  on  between  American  fishermen 
and  the  Mexican  Government. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  certainly  hope  it 
will  impiove  our  relations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  pro  forma  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FI.SIIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
was  rcpoi-ted  unanimou.sly  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  following  ex- 
tended liraiinps  conducted  by  a  .subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama    IMr.  SeldenI. 

Under  its  t^'rms  the  Republic  of  Mexi- 
co will  pay  for  43  8  percent  of  the  costs 
of  con.struction.  and  thf  United  States 
will  pay  the  balance.  It  carries  out  a 
treaty  arrangement  with  our  neighbor 
to  the  south. 

This  mea^sure  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  highly  justified  and  urgently  needed 
Oood  control  projects  that  has  come  be- 
fore this  Congress  in  a  long  time. 

Col.  L.  H.  Hewitt,  an  eminent  engineer, 
who  is  a  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the  In- 
ternational Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mi.ssion,  te.stified  that  the  annual  mone- 
t.xry  value  of  direct  benefits  alone,  that 
would  be  provided  to  this  coimtry  by  this 
project,  would  exceed  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  annual  cost  by  a  ratio  of  2.4  to  1. 
That  testimony  is  found  on  page  21  of 
tlif^  hearings. 

By  comparison,  that  ratio  is  very  im- 
pre.ssivc.  For  example,  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  including  Glen 
Canyon  and  Echo  Park  Dams,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Congress,  had  a  benefit- 
cost  ratio  of  1.64  to  1;  the  Whitney  Dam 
and  Reservoir  had  a  ratio  of  1.1  to  1,  and 
there  have  been  many  others  of  compa- 
rable justification  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  this  Congress. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Amistad 
is  essentially  a  flood  control  project.  For 
many  decades  the  flood  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  have  wrought  destruction  and 
de.stroyed  hves.  That  mighty  river  sepa- 
rate.s  the  United  States  and  Mexico  along 
a  1 .250-mile  border.  It  being  an  interna- 
tional stream,  our  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Reclamation  Service,  and  our  con- 
gressional conmiittees  which  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  normal  flood  control 
and  water  control  projects,  have  no  juris- 
diction over  the  Rio  Grande  that  sepa- 
rates our  two  countries.  If  that  1,250- 
mile  stretch  of  river  were  in  the  interior 
of  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  harnessed  and  the  floods 
controlled  many  years  ago. 

It  was  only  after  an  mtemational 
treaty  was  signed  between  the  two  Re- 
publics in  1944  that  a  joint  arrangement 
for  such  control  was  agreed  upon,  calling 
for  the  eventual  construction  of  three 
dams. 

The  first  of  those.  Falcon,  was  com- 
pleted in  1953.  After  several  years  of 
engmeenng  the  second  site  was  located 
and  agreed  upon  between  the  two  coim- 
trles,  and  that  is  the  project  we  have  be- 


fore us  today.  This  site  is  approximately 
300  miles  upstream  from  the  Falcon 
Dam. 

I  have  said  that  the  proposed  Amistad 
is  essentially  a  fiood  control  project. 
That  fact  becomes  self-evident  when  we 
consider  the  recurrmg  floods  that  have 
plagued  that  river  throughout  recorded 
history.  The  Rio  Grande,  aside  from  the 
Missouri-Mississippi  complex,  is  2,000 
miles  long — the  longest  river  m  this 
countiT,  with  the  exception  referred  to. 
During  the  past  58  years  the  Rio  Grande 
has  seen  18  major  floods,  of  which  16 
originated  above  the  Amistad  project. 
These  floods  have  caused  damages  that 
total  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars  and 
the  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost 
is  appalling. 

Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  examples. 
In  the  1954  flood,  the  direct  damages 
totaled  $25.3  million,  according  to  Colo- 
nel Hewitt.  That  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  value  of  the  floodwater  that 
was  lost  to  the  Gulf  and  it  does  not  take 
into  consideration  the  number  of  lives 
that  were  lost.  Indeed,  the  flood  damage 
prevented  by  the  Falcon  Dam  in  1954 
amounted  to  just  about  the  total  United 
States'  share  of  the  cost  of  buildmg  that 
dam,  if  the  value  of  the  wasted  flood 
water  is  taken  into  accoimt. 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  at 
least  200  people  lost  their  lives  in  that 
one  fiood. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  Mexicans  smce  the  time  of  Cortez 
and  before  have  always  referred  to  the 
Rio  Grande  as  "El  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte," 
vhich  translated  means  the  "wild  or 
vicious  river  to  the  north." 

The  Rio  Grande  fioods  recur  with  grue- 
.some  regularity.  Pour  years  after  the 
1954  flood  the  Rio  Grande  was  on  an- 
other rampage.  Colonel  Hewitt,  after  a 
survey  of  that  fiood,  reported  that  the 
damages  and  loss  of  water  amounted  to 
a  total  loss  of  $42.5  million.  I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  one  flood — ^that  of  1958. 

On  an  average,  377,000  acre-feet  of 
water  annually  is  wasted  to  the  gulf, 
and  most  of  this  would  be  prevented  by 
this  project.  The  average  annual  direct 
loss  from  fiood  damages  is  about  $2,154,- 
000.  And,  mind  you,  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  value  of  the  water  that  is  lost 
and  does  not  mclude  the  hves  that  are 
sacrificed. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  highly  justified  projects 
and  one  of  the  most  urgently  needed, 
which  this  Congress  has  had  before  it 
for  many  years. 

As  you  know,  this  is  an  international 
project.  Its  prompt  enactment  will  help 
promote  the  bonds  of  friendship  be- 
tween two  great  countries.  Both  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  President  Mateos 
have  spoken  of  this  project  in  terms  of 
emergency  and  urgency.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  act  promptly  in  approving 
this  measure. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  hke  to  comment  briefly  on  H.R. 
12263  and  certain  aspects  of  the  Ami- 
stad project  which  the  bill  would  auth- 
orize. First,  let  me  say  that  I  support 
this  bill  and  I  believe  that  this  is  a  meri- 
torious development  because  of  the 
benefits  it  will  produce  and  because  of 
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its  importance  in  this  Naticm's  relaticm- 
sliip  with  Mexico.  I  understand  that  we 
are  committed  by  treaty  to  participate 
jointly  with  Mexico  in  the  development 
of  the  Rio  Grande  including  the  con- 
3tructiwi  of  this  project.  I  have  been 
told  that  Mexico  is  ready  and  anxious 
to  proceed  with  its  part  of  this  under- 
taking and  certainly  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  poeitiMi  of  delaying  this  important 
intematicMial  dam. 

My  one  concern  with  respect  to  this 
project  goes  to  a  matter  I  have  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  many  times.  It  goes 
to  the  question  of  treating  fairly  and 
alike  everycoie  benefiting  from  our 
water  resources  development  programs. 
Recently,  when  we  were  considering  the 
Norman  project  legislaticm,  I  pointed 
out  that  our  water  development  projects 
should  be  treated  alike  with  respect  to 
the  E>ayment  of  interest.  I  have  stated 
on  othM-  occasions  that  our  water  re- 
sources devel<^Mnent  programs,  regard- 
less of  which  executive  department  they 
come  under,  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  policies  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  allocations,  reimbursement,  and 
so  forth.  In  c<xnparison  with  irrigatiwi 
and  municipal  water  baaeficiaries  of 
other  Federal  programs  who  are  re- 
quired to  r^Miy  an  eqiiitable  portion  of 
the  project  cost,  such  beneficiaries  from 
the  operations  of  the  Amistad  Dam  and 
Reservoir  are  required  to  pay  nothing. 
I  have  heard  that  they  are  un¥alling  to 
pay.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  con- 
servation beneficiaries  of  this  develop- 
ment, as  wen  as  those  of  the  existing 
Falcon  Dam  and  Reservoir,  are  taking 
advantage  of  our  treaty  commitment  to 
get  a  free  ride. 

According  to  the  committee  report  on 
H.R.  12263,  almost  $2  million  in  pri. 
mary  irrigation  and  municipal  water 
benefits  will  accrue  annually  to  the  water 
users  in  the  area;  however,  imder  the 
bill,  they  will  pay  nothing.  It  is  difS- 
cult  to  explain  to  beneficiaries  of  simi- 
lar developments,  but  under  other  pro- 
grams requiring  reimbursement,  why 
they  are  treated  differently.  It  is  also 
very  difficult,  with  precedents  such  as 
this,  for  those  of  us  who  are  responsible 
for  legislation  on  similar  projects  under 
other  programs  to  explain  to  the  spon- 
sors of  these  projects  why  we  cannot 
bring  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
unless  they  meet  certain  rigid  reim- 
bursement reqmrements. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  again  that  I 
am  not  criticizing  this  project  because  I 
think  it  is  a  worthwhile  project  and  is 
necessary  under  our  treaty  with  Mexico. 
I  am  disappointed,  however,  that  those 
who  will  benefit  from  the  cMiservation 
features  of  this  project,  by  their  unwill- 
ingness to  pay  for  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits they  will  receive,  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  treaty  commitments  to  con- 
struct the  project  and  are  placing  the 
financial  burden  on  Uncle  Sam. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albert] 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Sixes, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,   reported   that   that   Committee. 


havihg  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H  J  .  12263)  to  authorize  the  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  for  the  joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and 
Mex  CO  of  a  major  international  stor- 
age lam  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
of  February  3.  1944,  with  Mexico,  and 
for  (»ther  purposes,  purstiant  to  House 
Resclution  553,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  til  e  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  r\ile,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
der© 1. 

Tie  question  is  on  engrossment  and 
thin  reading  of  the  bill. 

Tie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
thin!  time. 

Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
queaticm  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Tl  le  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Able. 


QENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mt.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspiwall]  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  his 
remu-ks  on  the  bill  just  passed;  and 
thai  all  Members  have  5  legislative  days 
in  «  hich  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill    ust  passed. 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    OVER    UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imois  consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Moi  day  next. 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
obj<  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA   CANAL   ZONE:    APPRAISAL 

\r.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imaiimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mai  ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
incl  ide  an  article. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penisylvania? 

Tiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  aast  few  years  our  distinguished  col- 
leag  ae,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr  Flood),  has  made  many  illuminat- 
ing statements,  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, on  Isthmian  Canal  questions,  in- 
due ing  that  of  the  sovereign  control  of 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal. 

T  le  permeation  of  his  ideas  into  the 
pies  i  of  the  country  has  been  marked  by 
increased  understanding  of  the  vital 
Queitions  at  issue.  Nevertheless,  much 
remains  to  be  told  before  the  subject  is 
ade<  untely  understood. 

T  lus,  it  was  gratifying  to  read  in  the 
Maj  6,  1960,  issue  of  U.S.A.,  well-known 
wee  Lly  magazine  of  New  York,  an  ap- 
praisal by  Robert  L.  Brown  of  some  of 
Rep -esentative  Flood's  contributions  to 
the  Canal  Zone  sovereignty  discussion. 


The  article  follows: 

U.S-A.  ON  Cajttol  Hn.L 
(  By  Robert  L.  Brown) 

OtBciaJ  WaAtUngton's  growing  concern  over 
poiiUcal  developtnents  In  LaUn  America  was 
shown  recently  when  Representative  Daiozl 
J  Flood,  of  Pennsylvania,  warned  hU  con- 
gressional C()Ueaf?ue«  of  the  motives  behind 
the  -haie  America"  campaign  being  waged 
;a  the  Republic  of  Panama 

Representative  Flood  believes  the  Ameri- 
can public  u  generally  unaware  ot  the  explo- 
sive silua'.K  :i  threatening  our  cor.tlnued 
t..)verelgn  control  ol  the  Canal  Zone.  "Re- 
erettably.'  he  said.  'Important  elements  of 
tne  majT  nias£  media  have  Jailed  to  en- 
l.^hten  our  people  on  thla  prave  matter  " 

An  exh.TUstive  fctudy  of  Panamanian  po- 
htlcal  events  conducted  by  Represent.-itlve 
Flood  shows  that  much  of  the  unrest  In 
i'anama  is  the  work  of  International  com- 
munism The  significance  of  the  explosive 
.■"iiuation.  he  believes,  has  been  relegated  to 
•  bscurtty  by  in.-idequate  reporting  done  In 
-lich  coverup  Journalese  as  "the  usual  sprlng- 
t ;me  rioting'  and  "a  recent  display  of  na- 
::rinali5m  ■■ 

The  pttt^rn  ni  evenu  taking  place  In  the 
R^puhlic  of  P.mama  Is  slmtlrtT  to  that  In 
Egypt  prior  to  the  Suez  crisis. 

In  Panama.  anti-American  slander  Is  be- 
11?  fed  t<i  the  public  In  giant  portions  by 
Red-influenced  elements  In  the  press,  and 
.'itudenf  demonstrations  are  becoming  more 
and  m  >re  frequent  Re.sponslble  officials  of 
the  Government  of  Panama  are  also  In- 
volved in  the  movement. 

In  November  1956,  while  addressing  a  mass 
meeting  in  Panama  City,  the  Panamanian 
Foreign  Minister.  Miguel  Moreno.  Jr  .  said 
the  time  has  come  to  break  the  chains  of 
.serv;l::y  Up  said  the  canal  b^-lcngs  to  Pan- 
ama, ar.d  that  P.inama  has  lucontestabic 
.sovereu-nty  over  the  Canal  Zone.  In  a  speech 
made  in  Hawaii.  February  1960.  Mr  Moreno 
.^.iid  that  by  not  flying  the  Pananumian  flag 
in  the  Canal  Zone  the  United  States  is  vlo- 
litmg  the  tre.i'y  under  which  It  governs  *he 
canal. 

Under  the  Hay-Bunau  VarCIa  Treaty  of 
VK)3.  the  United  States  purchased  from  the 
P.epublic  of  Panama  for  $10  million  the  10- 
n.i'.e-wlde  strip  of  land  which  bisects  the 
I-uhmiis  of  Panama.  The  United  States  also 
ai^reed  to  pay  the  Republic  the  sum  of 
S250.000  annually.  This  sum  was  Increased 
by  the  United  States  In  1955  to  11.93  million 
annually. 

During  the  1955  negotiations  with  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  Panama  at- 
tempted to  modify  the  treaty  with  the  fol- 
lowing stipulations:  that  the  United  States 
1 1  )  recognise  Panamanian  stjvereignty  over 
the  Canal  Zone:  (2)  that  the  Panam;\nlan 
flag  be  flown  with  the  American  flag  over 
the  canal;  (3|  that  Spanish  become  the 
official  languiige  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  (4) 
that  Panamanian  postage  be  used  on  ail 
iniiil  dispatched  from  the  Can.il  Zone  All 
these  !:tlpuIat'ons  were  rejected  by  the 
Unitefi  .States 

P.  -prenent-itivc  F^ooo  read  to  Conprew  an 
r-f count,  prepared  by  Raymond  G.  Bu.sh.  a 
Ooverr.ment  employee  and  20-year  resident 
(it  the  Car.al  Zone,  c  )ncerning  the  Pana- 
m.inian  hate-America  campaign  In  the  press. 
Mr  Bush,  Department  Commander  of  the 
.^m»r:r:in  I.eeion  in  the  Canal  Zone,  dc- 
.sTtbed  fus  follows  the  newspaper  rej>ortlng 
;tft?r  the  November  1959  riots: 

"In  the  d.uly  Panr.ma  newspapers  ap- 
peared editorials  and  cartoons  that  left  little 
to  the  imagination.  One  colimin  called  for 
the  remov.U  of  the  No.  1  enemy  of  P.uiama, 
Clovernnr  William  E.  Potter,  'for  on  this 
black  Yankee  personrxllty  falls  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  bloody  acts  In  Panamanian 
territory  on  November  3  and  4.  1959." 

"Still  another  column  says.  "By  fair  means 
or  fD'.il.  the  United  States  has  acquired  since 
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her  Independence,  territory  three  times 
greater  than  moet  of  Europe.  This  WiJ*  done 
with  little  expense  and  by  kililng  Indians 
and  taking  Uuid  in  Mexico.' 

•Ou  November  5.  1959,  the  afterno<in 
newspaper  La  Hora,  depicts  the  US  Army 
its  Mcious  dogs.  Rome  hnng  niiichineguns, 
others  with  bared  bayonets,  three  tearing 
Mkilh  their  teeth  at  a  Panamanian  holding 
a  Panamanian  flag  and  one  with  a  child 
between  his  teeth.  A  balloon  over  the  head 
of  a  sharp-U>othed.  armeU  dog  wearing  a 
helmet  with  three  stars,  says  Kill,  kill  the 
Panamanian  patriots.' 

"On  the  last  ptige  of  the  s;ime  newspaper, 
there  was  a  carto<m  of  PresldeiU  Ei&cnhower 
talking  With  the  Canal  Zone  Governor,  Wil- 
liam E.  Potter,  on  the  telephone.  Both  are 
dres.sed  as  devils  with  flre  and  snioice  com- 
ing from  eyes,  ears  and  moutli.s.  Eisen- 
hower says.  'Listen.  Potter,  1  have  the  com- 
plete plans  for  "Operation  Hungary'  so  that 
you  can  follow  them  to  the  letter  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  It  is  time  we  got  ahead  of  the 
Russians  on  something  '  Governor  Potter 
says.  *OK,  Chief,  bullets  to  these  Commu- 
ni.sUj.'  " 

Representative  Flood  warned  that  much 
more  Is  at  stake  in  Panama  thnn  a  popularity 
c(mtest  for  "world  opinion  '"  A  large  part 
of  the  military  security  of  our  Nation 
depends  on  atomic  submarines  with  nuclear 
.striking  power  and  on  other  naval  activities. 
Our  full  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  viUil 
to  us  and  U)  the  security  cl  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Representative  Danifl  Flood  and  Mr 
Bush  believe  the  United  States  should  stress 
the  legality  of  its  position  in  Panama,  and 
make  clear  to  the  entire  world  that  our  Na- 
tion Is  not  a  visitor,  guest,  or  colonist  in  the 
Canal  Zone.     It  is  the  rightful  owner. 

In  a  speech  in  Washington.  DC  on  April 
25.  before  the  National  Society,  U  S  Daugh- 
ters f)f  1812,  Representative  Flood  said:  "It 
•  •  •  becomes  Imperative  that  the  C<mgress, 
as  the  ultimate  authority  under  our  consti- 
tutional system  In  questions  of  national 
jvilicy,  sho\ild  exercise  without  further  de- 
lay its  leKislative  |>iwers  to  promote  the 
siiiety  of  the  continental  United  States,  and 
by  BO  doing,  of  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. ' 

A  FORTHRIGHT  CHAIXENGE 

Mr  IRWIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Connecticut '' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
Governor  Rockefeller  of  New  York  State 
made  a  i-emarkable  contribution  to  viu'- 
orous  and  intelligent  discu.s&ion  of  the 
great  issue.s  which  our  Nation  faces  in 
this  election  year.  He  ha.s  thrown  down 
a  forthright  challenge  which  I  believe 
nhould  be  read  by  all  Ameiicans.  One  of 
its  most  valuable  assertions  is: 

I  believe  that  the  future  development  of 
our  foreign  policy  must  begin  with  the  fact 
that  our  jxjsition  in  the  world  is  dramatically 
weaker  today  than  15  years  ago.  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  The  blame  for  this  can 
be  placed  on  no  one  party,  on  no  one  ad- 
ministration. Tlie  fact  Is  that  world  up- 
heaval, exploited  by  communism,  now  chal- 
lenges America  and  the  West  more  gravely 
than  at  any  time  in  our  hiptory.  Tlicse 
facts  mubt  be  honestly  faced.  To  speak  of 
them  is  to  confess  neither  we.ikne.ss  nor 
fear. 

It  is  my  belief  that  to  properly  evalu- 
ate  Mr.   Rockefeller's  statement    it   is 


essential  to  ignore  two  parts  of  it,  the 
aspects  of  it  which  focus  on  Vice  Presi- 
rfent  NrxoN  and  the  effort  in  it  to  com- 
pletely exonerate  the  present  admin- 
istration. With  this  suggestion  in  mind, 
I  include  the  statement  so  it  can  be  read 
not  for  its  criticism  of  the  Vice  President 
but  rather  for  its  positive  assertions: 
TrxT   or   a   Stateme.nt   Issved   by   Governor 

Rockefeller  Yesterday  on  the  Problems 

Facing    the    Republican    Party    and    the 

Nation 

We  have  come  to  a  time  that  calls  for 
plain  talk. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  testing  time. 

It  is  so  for  the  world — with  the  forces  of 
freedom  challenged  as  never  before. 

It  is  so  for  the  Nation— with  the  hope  and 
strength  of  freedom  everywhere  reliant  upon 
u.s 

It  Is  so  therefore  for  the  Republican 
Party-  with  the  vigor  of  our  own  democracy 
at  stake 

Tlie  vitality  and  integrity  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  at  so  critical  a  time  as  the  pres- 
ent, become  matters  of  national  concern. 
Without  a  two-party  sj-stem  that  works 
with  candor  and  courage,  the  American  Re- 
public —the  very  processes  of  democratic 
government — cannot  work  responsibly. 
Without  the  Republican  Party  displaying 
such  candor  and  courage,  the  two-party 
system  cannot  work  creatively. 

A  responsible  patriotism  thus  does  not 
deny — but  does  demand — a  responsible  par- 
tisanship. For  the  way  a  party  speaks  and 
atte  can— and  should — Inspire  the  way  a 
nati'..n  speaks  and  acts. 

I  am  deeply  convinced,  and  deeply  con- 
cerr.ed.  that  those  now  assuming  control  of 
the  Republican  Party  have  failed  to  make 
clear  where  this  party  Is  heading  and  where 
it  proposes  to  lead  the  Nation. 

Now  is  the  time  to  face  and  weigh  these 
facts. 

n 

We,  as  Republicans,  have  much  to  give  us 
pride  in  our  history.  This  history  reaches 
from  the  principles  of  a  Lincoln  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  an  Elsenhower.  No  attack  or  abuse 
from  any  quarter  can  diminish — it  can  only 
dramatize — the  dignity  and  the  integrity  of 
the  leadership  that  President  Eisenhower  has 
given  to  both  Nation  and  party. 

This  man  who  led  lis  to  victory  over  the 
Nazi  menace  has  steadfastly  faced  the  Com- 
munist tyranny  in  tireless  pursuit  of  a  Just 
peace.  He  th\is  has  won  a  place  unique  In 
our  age  and  in  the  hearts  of  free  men 
everywhere. 

As  he  lays  down  his  burdens,  this  historic 
term  of  service  comes  to  Its  end. 

A  new  period  now  begins.  It  summons 
new  men.  New  problems  demand  new  ideas, 
new  ac  tions. 

Where  do  they  begin? 

They  begin,  I  believe,  with  this  awareness: 
We  car.not  and  we  mtist  not  confuse  taking 
pride  in  the  past  with  taking  measure  of 
the  future. 

Liff.<  national  problems 

What— and  who — is  this  future?  It  is  a 
host  of  men  and  nations,  problems  and 
forces,  to  bo  ignored  or  evaded  only  at  deadly 
peril  to  our  own  national  life  and  freedom. 
It  is:  Nuclear  power,  either  serving  to  bet- 
ter lives  and  to  defend  peoples— or  serving 
to  shatter  nations  and  shake  the  planet. 
It  is:  The  rise  of  new  nations  across  the 
earth,  either  to  learn  and  to  enjoy  the  ways 
of  freedom — or  to  suffer  and  to  serve  the 
wavs  of  tj-ranny.  It  is:  A  great  technologi- 
cal revolution  changing  the  lives  of  all  men, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  as  it  is  disciplined 
and  directed.  It  is:  An  immensely  complex 
problem  of  national  defense  for  an  expose^ 
America — a  problem  either  to  be  resolved  by 
strong    action   cm-   to   be   evaded   by   strong 


slogans.  It  is:  The  need  for  the  American 
econonfy  to  grow  fa«ter — to  prove  that  free- 
dom will  not  become  static  or  sterile,  but 
forever  be  fertile  and  creative.  It  is:  The 
proving  by  political  action  (or  the  disprov- 
ing by  partisan  evasion)  that  we  do  love  and 
respect  the  dignity  of  man — as  we  assure 
civil  rights  for  all  our  people,  education  for 
our  young,  health  for  our  aged. 

The  people,  confronting  these  great  and 
basic  challenges,  look  to  their  political 
parties. 

They  need  an  assurance— and  a  strategy — 
of  jiational  purpose  for  the  future. 

I  deeply  believe  they  are  asking  for  this 

They  cannot  be  answered — by  either  po- 
litical party— with  mere  petty  designs  of 
partisan  maneuver. 

Tlie  challenge  this  pcses  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  state 
of  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party.  This 
leadcr!-,hip  can  Inspire  no  citizen  with  great 
hope.  It  has  been  confused  and  uncertain. 
It  has  seemed  to  answer — almost  mechani- 
cally— great  questions  of  the  future  with 
worn  answers  from  the  past.  In  all  the 
area  of  foreign  policy,  it  has  contributed 
little  of  force  or  relevance  to  even  the  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  affairs — through  8  years 
of  vocal  opposition.  In  all  the  area  of  do- 
mestic policy,  no  matter  is  more  critical  than 
civil  rights — and  no  matter  so  deeply  divides 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Concedes  Republican  flatcs 

These  facts  do  not  make  the  task  and 
the  duty  of  the  Republican  Party  more  easy. 

They  make  this  duty  more  stern  and  de- 
manding— for  the  Nation's  sake. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  fully  met  this  duty. 

I  know  it  is  unconventional — on  the  po- 
litical scene — to  mention  lacks  or  lapses  in 
one's  own  party. 

But  the  times  we  live  in  are  not  conven- 
tional. 

And  the  scene  we  must  view  is  not  simply 
one  of  partisan  politics,  but  the  politics — 
perhaps  the  destiny — of  all  the  world. 

This  is  not  extreme.    It  is  merely  realistic. 

In  this  spirit,  I  am  compelled  to  say  two 
things  bluntly. 

1.  I  find  it  unreasonable — In  these  times — 
that  the  leading  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  nomination  has  flrmly  in- 
sisted upon  making  known  his  program  and 
his  policies  not  before,  but  only  after,  nom- 
ination by  his  party. 

2.  I  find  It  reasonable — and  urgently 
necessary — that  the  new  spokesmen  of  the 
Republican  Party  declare  now,  and  not  at 
some  later  date,  precisely  what  they  believe 
and  what  tliey  propose,  to  meet  the  great 
matters  before  the  Nation. 

I  had  hoped — in  months  past — that  any- 
one aspiring  to  lead  the  party  would  do 
precisely  this. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  this. 

It  has  not  been  done. 

I  can  no  longer  be  silent  on  the  fact. 

We  cajinot,  as  a  nation  or  as  a  party,  pro- 
ceed— nor  should  anyone  presume  to  ask  us 
to  proceed — to  march  to  meet  the  future  with 
a  banner  aloft  whose  only  emblem  is  a  ques- 
tion mark. 

Ill 

The  duty  of  this  time  is  no  less  binding 
on  myself  than  upon  others — this  duty  to 
talk  plainly. 

In  this  spirit,  I  wish  to  state  a  number  of 
problems,  concrete  and  crucial,  on  which  the 
Republican  Party — and  any  of  its  leaders — 
must  state  their  stands. 

1.  I  believe  that  the  future  development 
of  our  foreign  policy  must  begin  with  the 
fact  that  our  position  in  the  world  is  dra- 
matically weaker  today  than  15  years  ago. 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  blame  for 
this  can  be  placed  on  no  one  party,  on  no 
one  administration.  The  fact  is  that  world 
upheaval,    exploited    by    communism,    now 
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challenges    America    and    the    West    more 
gravely  than  at  any  time  in  our  hlBtOTy. 

These  facts  miiat  be  honestly  faced.  To 
speak  of  them  is  to  confess  neither  weakness 
nor  fear. 

Strength  begins  with  truth. 

Future  pretenses  could  damage  us  far  more 
than  past  reverses. 

We  can  begin  clearly  to  succeed  in  the  fu- 
ture only  as  we  begin  to  know  clearly  where 
we  failed  in  the  past. 

We.  as  a  people,  must  act  with  firmer 
knowledge  of  the  dynamic  nature  and  aggres- 
sive purpose  of  Communist  imperialism. 

We  must  quickly  strengthen  the  forces  of 
freedom  and  the  unity  and  common  effort  of 
free  peoples. 

Would  strengthen  defense 

2.  I  believe  our  national  defense  needs 
great  strengthening  to  meet  the  physical 
danger  In  which  America  lives.  This  danger 
has  to  be  made  completely  clear  to  the  people 
whose  freedom — and  lives — are  at  stake. 
And  this  danger  is  measured  by  such  plain 
facts  as  these: 

I  a  I  Our  long-range  missiles  are  not  only 
inferior  in  number  to  those  at  Soviet  dis- 
posal, but  also  are  dangerously  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack. 

(b)  Our  strategic  bombers,  though  reason- 
ably large  in  number,  are  concentrated  on 
less  than  50  bases,  all  clearly  identified  by 
the  Soviets,  every  one  defenseless  against  a 
direct  missile  hit. 

(C)  For  all  our  reliance  upon  Polaris  sub- 
marines, not  one  is  operational  now,  and  only 
two  will  be  operational  by  the  start  of  1961. 

I  d  I  For  all  the  dangers  of  local  aggres- 
sion, our  forces  for  limited  war  are  inade- 
quate in  strength  and  mobility. 

Every  one  of  these  facts  is  fully  known  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  I  believe  these  facts  require  Immediate 
actions  to  Increase  both  the  strength  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  defenses.  Including — 

(a)  An  additional  *3  billion  for  immediate 
defense  needs,  including  additional  and  im- 
proved bombers,  airborne  alert,  more  mis- 
siles, more  Polaris  submarines,  modernized 
equipment  for  our  ground  forces. 

(b)  A  $500  million  program  for  civil 
defense. 

(c)  A  more  flexible  and  balanced  Military 
Establishment  and  doctrine  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies Including  local  aggression. 

(d)  A  more  tightly  organized  Department 
of  Defense. 

4.  I  believe  the  needs  of  our  defense  struc- 
ture reflect  the  still  wider  need  of  our  whole 
Government  structure  for  an  organization 
adapted  to  meet  modern  problems  and 
threats  In  all  their  complexity  and  swiftness. 
This  is  essential  for  effective  conduct  of  both 
our  International  relations  and  our  national 
affairs.  This  need  found  Instant  and  sober- 
ing proof  in  the  conduct  of  Government  de- 
partments during  the  U-2  incident. 

5.  I  believe  in  the  urgent  need  for  ade- 
quate and  formal  international  Inspection 
and  control  of  arms.  Never  before  In  history 
ha\e  nations  been  armed  and  able  to  devas- 
tate one  another — -In  mere  minutes.  Yet  we. 
as  a  nation,  have  seemed,  on  occasion,  no 
better  prepared  to  meet  this  critical  and 
continuing  challenge  than  to  confront  sud- 
den accident  or  crisis.  Thus  1  month  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  10-Nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  In  Geneva  there  simply  did 
not  exist  a  prepared  American  position. 

The  machinery  of  free  government  can  and 
mii.si  be  geared  to  do  better  than  this. 

Economic  proposals 

6.  I  believe  that,  as  our  economic  strength 
must  match  and  sustain  oiu'  military  power, 
we  must  quicken  the  growth  of  the  American 
economy  to  meet  all  challenges  and  needs, 
domestic  and  foreign.  This  demands  rais- 
ing of  sights — and  of  effort  by  both  labor 
and  management — throughout  the  private 
economy    that     is    the    mainspring    of    our 
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grc^th.  It  further  requires  that  we  gear 
economic  policies  and  practices  to  work 
toward  an  annual  rate  of  growth  of  5  to  6 
pel  cent.  And  these  policies  will  have  to 
inc  lude ; 

a)  Revision  of  tax  policies  to  encourage 
investment; 

b)  Elimination  of  all  featherbeddlng  or 
restrictive  practices  by  labor  or  manage- 
m<  nt;  and 

c)  Redefinition  of  our  farm  program  to 
m£  ke  low-Income  farmers  more  productive 
members  of  the  economy. 

I  believe  this  economic  strength  fur- 
ther requires  firm  discipline  upon  forces 
threatening  to  unleash  Infiltration,  weaken 
del  ense  production,  and  disrupt  our  econ- 
omy. The  administration  of  President 
Eljenhower  has  written  a  notable  record  In 
field  of  fiscal  integrity.  Yet  our  econ- 
only  must  not  be  tormented  by  periodic 
crises  or  clashes  that  invite  solution  by 
political  pressure  or  political  expediency 
)elieve  firmly  In  the  democratic  process 
collective  bargaining,  and  I  am  firmly 
apposed  to  automatic  or  general  use  of 
CO  npulsory  arbitration.  Yet  I  belle\e  the 
nt  should  be  given  discretionary  au- 
thority to  use  compulsory  arbitration  if  an 
nlc  confilct  reaches  the  point  of 
cl*arly  endangering  the  national  welfare  and 
all  honest  attempts  of  collective  bargain- 
mediation  and  arbitration  have  been 
Such  a  procedure  would  help  U) 
avbld  the  kind  of  surrender  to  forces  of  In- 
flajtlon  that  marked  the  long-delayed  settle- 
of  the  steel  strike  last  year.  This 
settlement  carefully  postponed  until  after 
tt  election  day  the  cost  of  its  conse- 
snces — a  rise  in  steel  costs  of  more  than 
billion  annually.  For  this  the  public 
ist  pay  the  price 

I  believe  we  must  practice  at  home 
sufch  a  respect  for  law  and  equality  as  we 
wt^h  to  preach — and  serve — In  the  world  at 
The  record  of  the  Republican  Party 
civil  rights  Is  a  very  creditable  one — cer- 
ta  nly  on  any  comparative  b.isis  But  no 
record  can  claim  to  be  good  enough  so  long 
discrimination,  segregation,  and  dlsen- 
fr^nchlsement  persist  on  almost  massive 
The  Supreme  Court  has  called  for 
respect  of  the  basic  laws  and  principles  of 
Nation  "with  all  deliberate  speed."  The 
dellberateness  must  not  be  sabotage.  Tlie 
tliie  has  come  for  progress.  And  this  can 
cone  with  the  sununonlng  of  cooperative 
eflarts  by  leaders  in  communities  ihrough- 
o\|t  the  Nation. 

For  Federal  school  aid 

I  believe  that,  for  a  nation  tiaditiuiuilly 
.tonate  about  the  need  for  good  and  gen- 
education,  we  have  seemed  singularly 
to  assure — through  Federal  aid  to  needy 
as — equality  of  educational  opportunity 
all.  This  can  be  done-  withotit  inter- 
ng  with  local  control  of  education — by 
al  aid  for  school  construction  and  in- 
sed  Federal  scholarships.  If  the  Demo- 
tic Party  has  done  little  or  nothing  in  this 
ar#a.  the  fact  Is  no  less  true  that  a  number  of 
RcDubllcan  leaders  have  managed,  one  way 
another,  to  Join  with  Democrats  to  block 
effective  action.  A  whole  generation  should 
be  asked  to  wait  much  longer.  Even 
ugely  prosperous  country  cannot  afford 
su4h  Investment  In  purely  partisan  m;itu-\; - 
veiling — with  the  price  paid  in  citizei»shlp 

I  believe  that  we  must  meet  the  gr^  w- 
problem  of  medical  help  for  the  aged 
formula  recently  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, while  admirable  In  purpose,  is 
cally  unsound  from  a  fiscal  viewpoint. 
Is  based  largely  on  a  concept  of  subsidy, 
ftould  be  both  costly  and  cumbersome  to 
We  have  a  long-established  con- 
tributory system  of  social  Insurance.  Its 
soundness  is  proven.  We  should  build  on  it 
'Tiese  are  the  serious  matters  before  us 
J  IS  we  meet  and  weigh  them,  we  need 
realize  that  the  very  life  of  our  democr.itic 
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system  requires  the  Republican  Party  to 
speak  and  to  lu-gue  its  views  with  vigor — but 
also  with  responsibility  and  re.«'!on  I  ac- 
cordingly deplore  any  voices  suggesting,  b'. 
Inference  or  Innuendo.  thHt  our  natlonn! 
unity  requires  any  stifling  of  debate 

We  should  remember,  too.  that  one  vital 
sign  of  our  national  political  health  Is  given 
not  only  by  full  debate  between  our  two  par- 
ties, but  also  by  open  debate  within  each  of 
our  political  parties.  Each  party  It.self  serves 
as  a  forum  preceding  the  greater  forum 
that  Is  the  national  electorate.  Real  party 
unity  and  strength  can  be  bsused  only  on 
honest  debate.  And  In  the  watching  eyes 
of  the  people,  such  debate  will  be  understood 
as  a  sign  not  of  disunity  but  of  vitality. 

All  these  specific  things  I  firmly  l)elleve. 

IV 

This  is  not  Just  another  election  year 

The  stakes  are  historically  high. 

The  occasional,  or  frequent  trappings  of  :i 
political  campaign  cannot  suffice  for  either 
party  the  resounding  platitudes,  the  hol- 
low cllciies,  the  eloquent  evuslons,  the  slick 

si.  •jr;;ns 

The  time     I  do  repeat — calls  for  plain  talk 

The  talk  must  be  of  8p)eclfic  problems,  spe- 
cific actions,  specific  purposes. 

A  century  ago.  In  the  shadow  of  civil  war. 
the  Republican  Party  proved  Itself  master  of 
the  challenge  It  met. 

It  must  prove  Itself  again  in  no  lest,  his- 
toric a  way. 

There  remain  less  than  2  months  before 
the  Republican  Party  assembles  In  conven- 
tion to  set  Its  course  and  to  chooee  its 
leaders. 

This  time  must  be  t;pent  In  one  way:  in 
placing  the  facts  before  the  people  and  in 
,>iummonlng  the  people  to  the  greut  endeav- 
ors that  these  facts  demand. 

This  Is  the  way — the  only  way  — a  living 
df-'n'x:racy  works. 

The  people — I  am  convinced—  are  ready 

The  question  remains:  Is  the  party  ready '' 

The  patii  of  great  leadership  does  not  lie 
along  the  top  of  a  fence 

It  climbs  heights. 

It  speaks  truths 

The  people  want  and  need  one  thing  above 
all  others:  a  leadership  of  clear  purpoAe, 
CMHclklly  proclaimed. 


BROTHERHOOD  AWARD  TO 
SAMUEL  J.  LASSER 
Mr     DOOLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

iiniAiumous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr  GoodellI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record    and    may    include    extraneous 

mat  lor 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requt'.st  of  tlie  :4entleman  from 
Nix  Yoik? 

IhMf-  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  GOODELI.,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing resident  of  my  district  and  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Samuel  J 
Lasser.  of  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  was  hon- 
ored on  May  26.  1960.  wth  the  third 
annual  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  James- 
town  Chapter,  National  Confeience  of 
Ch!  i.stians  and  Jews. 

The  citation  reads 

To  Samuel  J  La.'^ser- 

Who.se  devotion  to  hu;  wa:,  iiliglnu.  hi.-, 
integrity,  sensitivity  to  community  needs. 
undPt.'^tanding  and  respect  for  the  reIlglou.s 
beliefs  of  others,  has  cultivated  g(X)d  will 
and  esteem  among  liis  fellow  citizens  for 
the  traditions  of  his  culture  and  faith, 

Who.se  awareness  of  the  Influence  that 
friendship  with  people  of  other  religions. 
race.s  and  ethnic  backgrounds  has  had  In 
shaping  his  own  philosophy  of  human  rela- 
ti>'..>^    ihn!Icn"p>:  our  own   attlttides 
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Whose  solicitude  for  Institutions  of  other 
religious  faltlis,  expressed  by  gifts  of  rare 
religious  manuscripts,  books  and  other 
benefactions.  Indicates  his  devotion  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  call  attention 
of  the  House  to  Mr.  Lasser's  qualifica- 
tions for  this  distinguished  award  by  in- 
.serting  into  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
quotation  from  the  news  story  of  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  as  contained  in  the 
May  27.  1960,  edition  of  the  Jamestown 
(NY,  >  Post  Journal. 

The  quotation  follows: 

Samuel  J.  Lasser,  In  accepting  lie 
brotherhood  citation  presented  him  at  the 
third  annual  brotherhood  clUtlon  dinner 
Iruit  night,  ga\e  creilit  to  the  many  people 
who  had  helped  him  to  "educate  my  heart 
li)  love  G<,d." 

Mr  Lasser  named  In  particular  Rev, 
Irenaeus  Herscher,  librarian  at  St.  Bonaven- 
lure  I'nlverslty:  Rabbi  Julius  Kerman,  of 
Temple  Hesed  Abraham:  and  all  tlte  ija.^t 
rabbis  who  heli>ed  him  with  hl.=^.  religious 
educ.'ilion. 

Still  the  philantfhroplst  and  brother  to 
lill.  Mr  Lasser  then  donated  a  first  edition 
numuscrlpt  Xo  Father  Herscher  in  api)recia- 
tion  for  all  the  clergynian  had  done  for  him. 
The  volume  Is  a  hlsviry  of  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  the  14th  century. 

My  education  taught  me  how  to  thli.k 
and  use  my  head  and  also  trained  my  hands 
to  prep-are  me  for  my  economic  livelihood." 
Mr  Lusser  told  the  225  present  for  the  din- 
ner, .-[X)n,st)rcd  by  the  Natl  inal  Conference 
if  ChrL'^tlaiiS  and  Jews  t;i  the  Hotel  James- 
town's Crystal  Ballroom 

"But  I  felt  there  was  something  larkinc." 
he  contmufd,  "I  then  began  to  practice  my 
religion  so  I  could  educate  my  heart  to  love 
God.' 

•When  you  love  God.  you  Ii  ve  peopl* ."  he 
j^aid.  "My  religious  heart,  fio  to  tpeak. 
throueh  the  Bible  has  taught  me  to  love  my 
neighbor  and  to  love  the  str:inccr.  which 
meant  to  me  the  fatherh(x>d  of  God  and  the 
brotherhrKid   of  man  " 

■'My  rellEious  heart  has  also  taught  me 
tliat  {)eopie  mujt  j.iare  a  p.'-eater  cm!>ha.«^is 
on  their  religious  well-being  and  relegate  to 
a  less  imiKirtant  position  their  ecunonilc 
well-beinp,  '   he   said 

The  conference  of  Christians  raid  Jews 
lias  rejM-ated  and  emphasized  the  beliefs 
which  my  religion  has  tnueht   me.'    he  said. 

In  cloMiir  Mr  Lastcr  quoted  the  Psalmists. 
■  Behold  how  gofxl  and  h<;w  p!e.-i:ant  it  is  f.T 
Ireihrtn  to  dwell   topcthrr  In  unity   " 

Mr  La.s.ser  was  introduced  by  Chautanqoa 
County  iShcnff  Charle.s  C  McCIoskey.  Jr 
The  citation  v,t.s  presented  by  VVil'iiam  A 
Tavlor,  corhalrman  of  the  Jamest^  wn  Chap- 
ter, NCCJ 


Joe  Enright.  who  is  commander  of  the 
UJS.S.  Boston. 

North  Etokotans  are  achieving  increas- 
ingly prominent  position*  in  our  national 
life,  and  as  a  Representative  from  a 
landlocked  State  I  am  proud  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  important  work  being  done 
for  their  country  by  these  two  men. 


NCRTH  DAKOTANS  COMMAND  TWO 
OF  FOUR  NAVY  MISSILE  CRUIS- 
ERS 

Mr  DOOLEY.  Mr,  Spcakei .  I  a^k 
uiiiinimous  coivent  thnt  tlu-  .lemlcmaii 
fiom  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Short  I  may 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  m.iy  include  rxtroncous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  tlicre  cbjcction 
to  the  req-ae.  L  of  the  ;-.-ui:cn-..:!i  from 
New  York? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  u  ha.s  boon 
hi  ought  to  my  attention  that  two  of  the 
four  presently  operational  mi.s.^iio  cruis- 
ers of  the  Navy  are  commanded  by  North 
Dakotans.  They  are  Capt.  Kenneth  L. 
Veth.  of  the  U.S  S,  Providcjicc.  and  Capt. 


ACCOUNTING  BY  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS OF  TRAVEL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michii;an',^ 
Ihere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
full  and  complete  accounting  of  expendi- 
tures of  Government  and  counterpart 
funds  spent  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  staffs  for  travel  pui-poses. 

Pas.saue  of  this  bill  is  necessary-,  I  be- 
lieve, to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  its 
Members  in  view  of  recent  revelations 
throu;;h  various  media  of  the  press  about 
some  questionable  travel  vouchers  signed 
by  cei-tam  Representatives,  their  staff 
members  or  members  of  committee 
stafTs. 

First.  I  would  like  to  make  it  crystal 
c^ear  that  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day IS  not  an  effort  to  punish  or  single 
out  any  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  an 
effort  to  solve  a  problem,  to  stop  pos- 
.siible  abuses  in  travel  expenses  paid  for 
with  public  funds  and  to  make  each 
Member  of  Congress  responsible  for  ac- 
countine  for  his  own  expenses  on  a  legit- 
miatc  tnp  in  the  public  interest. 

The  terms  of  this  bill  are  relatively 
simple.  Any  Member  of  the  House,  or 
staff  member  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  would  be  permitted 
to  draw  the  usual  $12-a-day  expense 
money  permitted  any  Federal  employee 
on  an  authorized  trip  without  a  strict 
accouiitinj,'. 

If  more  than  that  amount  is  spent  for 
food,  lodpm.t;  or  expenses  oUier  than  di- 
rect tiavel  costs,  then  that  Member  or 
emplovee  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  detaViOd  leport  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  statinjz  the  total  amount  of  such 
exr;e-nscs  and  what  the  money  was  spent 
for. 

Tlie  Speaker  of  the  House  would  have 
oinployees  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  available  to  him  for  making  the 
on-th.e-.-^lxit  audits  of  each  such  report, 
nnd  the  GAO  emplovecs  would  report 
b:ick  to  tlie  Speaker  of  the  Houso  their 
fiiifiini-'s  and  recommondat-.or.s  of  any 
such  vouchers  presented. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  any 
voucher  for  payment  out  of  the  contin- 
s-cni  fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  any  travel  expense  would  have 
to  be  submitted  within  30  days  after  the 
conclusion  of  such  an  official  tiip. 

At  the  time  the  voucher  is  suixnitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  t-he  Me«i- 
btr  or  employee  would  be  required  to 
pi'm  a  .sworn  statement  that  travel  in 
connection  with  s'jch  voucher  is  neces- 


sarj'  in  the  conduct  of  oflBcial  business 
and  that  no  funds  of  the  United  States 
were  used  in  other  than  an  ofl&cial  con- 
nection. 

If  the  report  and  the  signed  statement 
are  not  submitted  within  30  days  after 
completion  of  the  trip,  then  payment 
would  not  be  authorized  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fimd,  and  the  Member  or  em- 
ployee would  have  to  pay  the  bill  out  of 
his  own  pocket. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a  slightly 
different  procedure  would  be  used  where 
a  trip  took  a  Representative  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  House  outside  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  its  possessions. 

Within  30  days  after  the  return  of  a 
Member  of  the  House  or  an  employee  to 
the  United  States  from  a  trip  abroad  at 
public  expense,  a  repoit  must  be  filed 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House  stating 
the  expenses  incurred  outside  the  United 
States.  This  statement  would  include 
the  use  of  any  counterpart  funds  while 
overseas,  as  well  as  a  statement  sworn 
to  by  the  Member  or  employee  that  the 
travel  was  necessary  in  the  conduct  of 
official  business  and  that  no  funds  of  the 
United  States  were  used  in  connection 
with  that  travel  for  purposes  other  than 
ofi&cial  business. 

If  a  Member  or  an  employee  should 
fail  to  submit  the  required  report,  his  pay 
would  be  held  up  until  such  time  as  the 
report  was  filed. 

At  first  glance,  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  may  seem  a  Utile  drastic.  Tlie  pro- 
visions are  strong.  They  are  strict.  But 
they  are  not  out  of  line  with  what  Con- 
gress requires  of  Federal  employees  who 
are  not  Members  of  Congress. 

The  present  method  of  accounting — 
perhaps  lack  of  accoimting  would  be  a 
better  phrase — is  terribly  unfair.  It  is 
unfair  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  do  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  using 
Federal  funds  for  travel  purposes.  It  is 
terribly  unfair  to  the  person  who  signs 
a  bill  for  dinner  or  for  rooms  for  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues  and  then  finds  him- 
self the  subject  of  front  page  coverage  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  across  the 
Nation. 

It  requires  each  Member  and  each  em- 
ployee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  account  for  his  own  costs  while  on 
legitimate  trips  as  an  agent  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  prevents 
any  one  Representative  or  staff  member 
from  having  to  sign  bills  for  a  number 
of  his  fellow  Representatives  or  em- 
ployees who  are  with  him  on  a  trip. 

It  guarantees  that  detailed  reports  will 
be  submitted  by  those  who  make  such 
trips  at  public  expen.se. 

It  keeps  expenses  for  travel  out  in  the 
open  where  they  should  be. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  stop 
legitimate  and  necessary  trips  by  Repre- 
sentatives and  their  employees. 

The  bill  is  designed,  however,  to  cause 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  em- 
ployees to  stop  for  a  moment,  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  natme  and  purpose 
of  such  a  trip. 

The  Hoase  of  Representatives  helps 
to  set  the  rules  for  every  agency  of  our 
Federal  Government.  If  Congress  is  lax 
in  establishing  and  carrj-ing  out  its  own 
rules  for  procedure,  then  I  believe  that 
Congress  is  in  a  very  vulnerable  position 
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in  attempting  to  enforce  its  rules  on 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  niles  proposed 
in  this  bill  I  have  introduced  will  estab- 
lish a  logical  procedure  and  will  pro- 
vide the  means  whereby  they  will  be 
carried  out. 

May  I  repeat  that  this  is  an  effort  to 
solve  a  problem.  The  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  constructive,  not  destructive.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  improve  the 
workings  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  to  impede  them. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 
Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
vacate  the  special  order  granted  me  for 
today,  because  certain  governmental 
material  I  wanted  has  not  arrived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ECONOMIC  VULNERABILITIES  OF 
THE  SOVIET 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  distinguished  and 
internationally  renowned  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Georgetown  University,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  has  contributed 
an  article  in  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly, 
spring  of  1960  edition,  that  I  think 
^ould  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
"House  because  of  its  evaluation  of  the 
economic  position  of  the  Soviet.  This  is 
a  field  of  inquiry  of  interest  and  concern 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Dr.  Dobriansky,  and 
the  reasons  for  those  conclusions,  are  a 
contribution  to  our  study.  The  article 
follows : 

Economic    Vulnerabilities    of    the    Soviet 

Union 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 

There  are  absolutely  no  grounds  for  Amer- 
ican complacency  about  the  expanding  eco- 
nomic base  of  Imperialist  Russian  totalitari- 
anism. To  some  this  may  seem  as  an  ex- 
treme observation  and  perhaps  an  alarmist 
statement  for  one  to  make.  But  the  overall 
fact  Is  that  in  the  context  of  present  and 
foreseeable  conditions  the  increase  of  eco- 
nomic power  and  resources  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  growing  serious  threat  to  the  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world.  By  virtue  of  a  totalitarian  dls- 
poeltion  of  resources,  this  threat  becomes 
magnified  even  in  the  face  of  any  accelerated 
economic  growth  in  the  free  world  area. 
Those  who  smugly  display  an  indifference  to 
this  economically  based  threat  are  usually 
not  only  unfamiliar  with  the  total  economic 
picture  of  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  are 
incapable  of  relating  the  economic  data  to 
the  permanent  cold  war  being  waged  by 
Moscow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  amaze 
them  to  learn  that  the  danger  on  economic 
grounds  existed  even  before  the  appearance 
of  the  hysteria-Inducing  sputniks. 

To  maintain  this  general  grounded  posi- 
tion does  not  mean  placing  any  credence  in 
the  blusterous  propaganda  issuing  from  the 
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lips   of   Khrushchev,   Mlkoynn.    and 
minions.    Their  propaganda  on  the 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  economy 
t%at  of  the  United  States,  on  the  vl- 
of  their  economic  system  as  against 
senility  of  Western  capitalism, 
winning  competitive  strength  of  so- 
over    capitalism,    indeed,    on    their 
toward  communism  Itself,  can  safely 
without    serious    rational    question    be 
to    the   department    of    Potemkln 
economics.     As  all  other  things,  eco- 
data   are   subject    to    the   distortions 
eiaggerations    of    Moscow    propaganda 
BtlU  serves  as  the  paramount  vehicle 
Russian  cold  war  enterprise.     Its  use 
data  is  not  unlike  that  of  Its  prog- 
missiles,    calculated   to    instill    fear, 
dojubt,  spread  confusion,  and,  above  all. 
a  respectable  impression  among  the 
and   peoples  in   the  free  world  of  a 
invulnerable,     and     invincible 
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tating  all  this  contradicts  in  no  way 
Initial  point  on  the  senselessness  of  re- 
complacent  and  Indifferent  toward 
of  industrial  and  economic  achieve - 
iealized    so    far    by   colonial    Moscow. 
respect,  the  foremost  problem  facing 
of  carefully  separating  the  propa- 
:haff  from  the  true  grain  of  economic 
Its  solution  Involves  not  only  a  bnl- 
\  landllng  of  the  economic  data  on  the 
Union  but  also  a  scrupulous  observ- 
certaln  ruling  distinctions  grounded 
l^istorlco-polltical  framework  of  analy- 
havlng  accomplished  this,  we  shall 
in  analytic  position  to  assess 
the    economic    achievement    of    im- 
Russia   and    to    take   seriously   the 
economic   power   posed    by   Its  em- 
Thls  realization  and  awareness  will  in 
n^tcessitate  a  systematic  search  for  eco- 
veaknesses  which  can  feasibly  be  con- 
Into  active  vulnerabilities  conducing 
favor  in  this  sealed  struggle.     A  val- 
liyproduct  of  this  kind  of  methodical 
estij  ;ation  is  the  vastly  stronger  position 
assume    in    countering    Moscows 
g^nda  in  the  sphere  of  economic  ideol- 
cularly  among  the  underdeveloped 
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for    our    purpose    here,    namely   the 

nation   of  the  economic  vulnerablll- 

the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is  necessary  to 

closely    the    above    line    of    analysis 

be  done  by  ( 1 )   considering  certain 

of   the   so-called   economy   of   the 

Union,    (2)     defining    the    nature    of 

■VTilnerabillty   and   the   conceptiuil 

of  our  analysis.    (3)    furnishing  the 

eiipirical  contents  of  this  context,  and 

eslabllshing   the    paramount    points    of 

c  vulnerability  in  the  Soviet  Union 

4fortunate  in  a  way  that  most  of  our 

analyses   of   the  USSR    are   pvu-- 

a  vacuum  of  abstractionist  thought 

Ignores   the    most    fundamental    his- 

md  political  developments  surround - 

ow's   domination    over   captive    na- 

id  peoples.     Prom  a  formal  point  of 

of  course  has  certain  advantages 

policy-making  viewpoint,  it  can  be — 

misleading,   especially   for  the 

of    utilizing    opportunities    of   cold 

advantage   as   provided   by   the   enemy's 

vulnerabilities. 
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ECCNOMIC    ESSENTIALS    OF    THE    U.S.S.R. 

The  usual  definitional  assumption  that 
the  economic  structure  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  nai  lonal  one  like  ours  is  a  fundamental 
error  i^iomparlsons  on  the  basis  of  this  as- 
stunptidn  lead  to  a  distorted  economic  pic- 
ture w  ilch  benefits  the  alms  of  Russian 
propaganda  and  also  conceals  certain  in- 
trinsic rulnerabllitles  in  this  structure.  For 
the  priisent,  however,  we  shall  view  the 
econom  j  In  the  U.SB.R.  as  an  entltatlve  ob- 
ject and  any  comparisons  drawn  between  it 
and  ouj  economy  will  be  done  so  with  this 
major  rfservatlon. 


Seme  econonustt  refer  to  the  UBS.R 
economy  as  a  "command  economy,  "  essen- 
tially a  centrally  directed  economy  with  the 
highest  priorities  determined  by  political  ob- 
jectives. With  the  same  thought  in  mind 
It  Is  more  precise  to  call  It  a  war  economy 
one  which  has  continually  functioned  to 
meet  the  cold  war  requirements  of  totalitar- 
ian Russian  imperialism.  The  cold  war 
phenomenon  did  not  originate  In  1947  when 
most  Americans  first  became  aware  of  Its 
existence.  Indeed,  other  nations  and  peo- 
ple.s  were  targets  of  It  even  before  Soviet 
Russia  salvaged  the  territorial  base  of  the 
old  Ru.s8lan  Empire  and  built  the  legalistic 
facade  known  as  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  no 
wonder  that  for  almost  40  years  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  different  nations  and 
peoples  In  the  U.S.S.R.  lagged  far  behind 
that  of  the  smaller  European  countries,  not 
to  speak  of  the  larger  one«.  Increases  In 
industrial  capacity  and  production  over 
these  years  did  not  redound  In  the  form 
of  consumer  goods  dividends  to  the  under- 
lying population.  Unlike  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  economy  In  the  USSR  is  a  cold 
war  economy  where  consumer  Interests 
pos.<se.s.s  no  directive  force  In  Its  orientation 

In  the  most  recent  period  there  has  been 
nmrh  discussion  about  the  economic  benefit.-. 
of  Khrushchev's  so-called  liberalization  pro- 
gram Those  Impressed  by  It  ImmedlnteU 
point  u>  the  doubling  of  the  house-bulldlnj; 
rate,  added  Investments  In  food  production 
the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor,  greater  Job 
mobility,  the  Institution  of  Installment 
credit,  and  Increases  In  pensions  and  peasant 
incomes  Some  even  go  farther  to  project 
the.se  marginal  concessions  Into  a  tendency 
of  evolutionary  development  that  by  some 
m..gic  will  transform  the  .Soviet  Union  Into 
a  more  dcniocra'ic  and  peaceful  slate  The 
bounds  of  human  illusion  are  .stimetlmes  In- 
definable However,  no  one  can  deny  that 
the  extent  to  which  these  concessions  are 
made  to  that  extent  s<ime  consideration 
must  be  given  to  theli  marginal  effects  upon 
investments  in  heavy  Industry  To  be  sure 
in  abst)lute  terms  some  diversion  of  scarce 
resources  l.s  involved.  But  to  expect  the 
Mi>scow  regime  to  iseriouBly  sacrifice  some  of 
its  global  political  requlremenw  by  any  such 
major  diver.«iK)n  of  resources  would  be  rather 
naive 

.\.s  shall  l>e  .seen,  the  pressure  for  a  higher 
.standard  of  living  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  an  im- 
portant factor  with  which  Khru.shchev  Is  at- 
tempting to  reckon  by  means  of  balance<l 
calculation  and  pragmatic  control.  The  piti- 
fully low  standard  of  living  there  has  always 
been  a  s<:)re  and  vulnerable  spot  In  Russlar 
Comnuml.st  propaganda.  It  Is  true,  as  one 
writer  puts  It.  "To  Khrushchev  and  his  col- 
leagues, the  concessions  which  have  been 
made  are  part  of  the  search  for  the  most  ef- 
Jectlve  way  of  pursuing  the  aim  of  overtak- 
ing the  West  and  winning  the  support  ol 
the  uncommitted  world"  -  However,  for 
Moscow's  own  global  objectives  as  well  as  for 
.i  c^Trelatlve  Impact  upon  the  underdevel- 
oped countries,  the  emphasis  l.s — and  will  In- 
definitely continue  to  be — on  more  product 
for  expanded  Industrial  capacity  In  a  hectir 
ru.sh  fur  recorded  "growth"  and  an  ostensible 
proof  of  the  type  of  system  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  should  Initiate  and  adopt  This 
emphasis  will  provide  additional  resources 
for  Mt>scow'8  worldwide  cold  war  operations. 
.And  the  concessions.  In  addition  to  conceal- 
ing somewhat  the  propaganda  sore  spot,  are 
primarily  purposed  to  function  as  a  carrot 
dangling  before  an  exploited  donkey  In   the 


'  For  such  economic  data,  see  "Compari- 
sons of  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Econ- 
omies." Hearings.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, 86th  Cong.,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. Washington,  DC,   1960,   p.  292. 

-Nove,  Alec.  "Obimnunlst  Soonomlc 
strategy."  National  Planning  Association. 
19.59.  p  8. 
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hope  that  more  intensified  efforts  might  be 
exacted  from  the  laboring  populace. 

Vle^ng  the  forest  rather  than  the  trees, 
this  Is  the  only  sound  Interpretation  that 
can  rationally  be  given  to  the  available  data. 
Moscow's  statistics,  though  somewhat  more 
Informative  now  than  In  the  past,  continue 
to  be  marked  by  fraudulent  distortions.  As 
other  media  of  formed  Impressions,  they  are 
a  tool  of  Moscow's  propaganda.  Neverthe- 
less, from  them  one  can  glean  the  salient 
economic  directions  of  Russian  Communist 
totalitarianism  as  outlined  above.  Our  offi- 
ciiU  estimates  place  the  8o%iet  GIP  (gross 
imperial  product  i  at  about  45  percent  of  the 
GNP  (gross  national  product)  or  roughly 
about  »225  billion.  This  Is  a  liberal  eeU- 
mate;  a  lower  OIP  Is  probably  truer  to  fact. 
On  the  basis  of  analyzed  directives  of  the 
7-year  plan,  the  OIP  is  to  rise  to  about  50 
percent  of  our  GNP  by  1966  and  to  about 
55  percent  by  1970.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
Soviet  GIP  Increased  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  approximately  7  percent,  roughly 
double  that  of  the  U.8,  GNP.  Its  IndustriaJ 
growth  was  higher,  at  about  9  percent,  and 
It  Is  estimated  that  by  1970.  assuming  a 
US.  Industrial  growth  at  4'2  percent  per 
annum,  Soviet  industrial  output  would 
reach  about  60  percent  of  ours.  Despite 
current  Moscow  boasts  of  operating  at  over 
50  percent  of  our  present  level  and  also 
despite  our  liberal  official  estimates  of  about 
40  percent.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Its  present  liiduetrlal  output  Is  only  0  33 
that  of  the  Uij.  In  characteristic  Potemkin 
Village  economic  display,  the  cultural  ex- 
hibits of  the  USSR.  show,  by  far,  more  of 
what  Moscow  would  like  to  have  than  what 
It  presently  has  or  In  this  decade  could  have 
In  depth  and   impressive  volume 

Judging  by  these  estimates,  and  without 
even  making  the  necessary  biutic  definitional 
qualifications  of  the  economic  entitles  com- 
pared. It  would  setm  that  there  Is  not  much 
cause  f'.ir  undue  concern  on  our  p.u-t.  No 
doubt,  estimations  and  guesstimatlons  have 
their  spiirkllng  aspect  of  a  numbers  game 
In  the  field  of  Soviet  economics  Growth 
Increases  always  Imply  some  base  level,  and 
we  know  that  the  base  of  indu.stry  In  the 
USSR,  still  Is  a  comparatively  low  one 
Without  raising  the  pertinent  and  basic 
question  of  "Orowth  for  what?',  equally 
spectacular  examples  of  economic  growth 
ciui  be  found  In  Western  Germany  and 
Yugoslavia  Moreover,  considering  the  rela- 
tively few  commodities  analyzed,  the  com- 
parisons usually  drawn  between  the  USSR, 
and  the  US.  are  on  an  Inadequate  statis- 
tical basis.  The  rich  diversity  and  quality 
of  goods  produced  here  are  cnnspicuously 
lacking  In  the  Soviet  Union  In  terms  of 
fundamental  human  values  and  the  func- 
tion of  any  economic  syfitem  to  .s»rve  per- 
sonal ends  efficiently  and  equitably,  there 
IS  really  no  ba-sl.s  of  comj/arlson  between  our 
system  and  the  tfltalttnrlan  technocracy  In 
the  USSR''  And  when  we  are  concerned 
with  the  question  of  vulnerabilities  of  the 
USSR,  qtinntltative  Indicators  of  output, 
prowth.  and  so-called  economic  progress  are 
certainly  not  reliable  Indicators  of  the  real 
power  and  strength  of  a  contrived  ixjUtical 
lx)dy  such  a-s  the  Soviet  Union. 

-Admitting  all  this,  our  totall.stlc  viewpoint 
nevertheless  cannot  but  stress  the  danger 
Involved  In  the  economic  development  of 
Russian  technocratic  totallt.irlanism.  Tills 
comjxislte  vlewp<-)int  Insists  that  the  most 
fundamental  economic  factors  and  their 
relationships  be  constantly  borne  in  mind. 
As  shown  by  this  writer  and  other.<,  these 
factors  are   the   volume   of   investment,   the 


■"  See  the  very  perceptive  article  by  a 
former  Soviet  Ukrainian  economist  Kon- 
stantyn  Kononenko,  "New  Plans  of  Moscow 
Attest  to  Failure,  Not  Success,"  The  Ukrain- 
ian Quarterly,  September  1J>59,  vol.  XV,  No. 
3,  pp.  226-240. 


distribution  of  the  additional  resources,  and 
the  standard  of  living.*  For  comparative 
worth  the  total  amount  of  output  is  not  as 
Important  as  its  peculiar  dlstzlbutlon.  In 
the  present  T-year  plan  the  total  capital  In- 
vestment by  19«J6  Is  to  amotint  to  about 
1.970  billion  rubles,  c«-  about  81  percent  over 
the  1952-58  total.  In  19S9,  capital  Invest- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union  about  equaled 
US.  Industrial  investment.  What  Is  signifl- 
cant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  percentage 
distribution  of  investment  by  economic  sec- 
tor In  the  U.S.S.R.  will  remain  the  same  as 
in  the  1952-58  period.  About  43  percent  of 
the  total  Investment  is  destined  for  heavy 
Industry  as  against  only  3  percent  for  light 
Industry,  the  rest  being  allocated  to  agricul- 
ture, transportation,  and  housing.  The 
major  direction  continues  to  be  one  ci. 
rapidly  expanding  capacity,  and  herein  lies 
the  threat  by  virtue  of  the  added  resources 
that  would  accrue  to  Moscow's  use  in  its 
global  cold  war  operations. 

It  is  not  our  Intention  to  analyze  the  7- 
vear  plan  here,  but  the  problems  svtggested 
by  It  are  essential  to  our  understanding  of 
the  possible  areas  of  Soviet  economic 
vulnerability.  The  plan  itself  is  in  part  a 
cover-up  for  the  failure  of  t  le  sixth  5-year 
plan.  As  concerns  the  needs  and  wants  of 
the  underlying  population,  it  substantially 
repeats  the  promises  of  all  previous  plans, 
except  for  the  carrot-dangling  concessions 
noted  earlier.  It  promises  an  Increase  of 
about  40  percent  in  average  real  income,  but 
this  Is  largely  predicated  on  a  70  percent  in- 
crease In  total  agricultural  output  by  1966, 
an  outcome  that  will  scarcely  be  attained. 
Although  in  absolute  amounts  consumer 
Koods  will  be  increased  by  1966,  the  3  per- 
cent allocation  of  Investment  In  light  indus- 
try Indicates  In  Itself  the  planned  neglect 
'.(  many  con-.umer  Items  even  up  till  1970. 
In  1958,  the  population  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  available  to  them  only  about  0.33  of  the 
total  goods  and  services  consumed  In  the 
United  States,  and  their  per  capita  living 
standard  stood  at  about  one-fourth  of  ours. 
The  total  Income  of  the  Soviet  populace  has 
increa.sed  over  that  of  1928,  but  It  Is  evident 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
w.-xge  income-  now  about  $70  per  month — 
has  lagged  noticeably  behind.  Moscow's 
propaganda  on  the  1970  goal  of  approach- 
ing U.S.  hvlng  standards  is  as  brash  and 
fatuou.s  as  was  Khrushchev's  TV  appearance 
In  W.ishlngton  at  the  close  of  his  visit  last 
yciir. 

Forty  years  of  promises  of  material  bet- 
tirment  for  the  population  under  Moscow 
'ule  i.s  definitely  an  area  of  vulnerability. 
.\  ii'.w  hl^h-lncome  class  has  emerged  at  the 
expense  of  the  laboring  population  whose 
f'dorts  are  exploited  to  advance  the  dubious 
L'iorles  of  the  ruling  Russian  state.  Also, 
r.imificd  consequences  of  any  marked  lu- 
cre;..■-e  in  standard  of  living  upon  totali- 
tarian socialist  planning  and  enterprise  are 
t^ein;;  adroitly  precluded.  The  inherent 
vvc.ikness  in  the  technocratic  totalitarian 
'.tructiue  nevertheless  exists.  Khrtishchev 
himself  occasionally  tiikes  public  cognizance 
of  it.  "Comrades,"  he  said  to  an  audience 
m  Czecho-slovakla,  "would  It  be  bad  If  to  a 
^vvd  theory  of  Marxian-Leninism  we  attach 
a  piece  of  meat  and  a  good  piece  of  lard. 
along  with  a  little  milk;  then  even  the  most 
tjilck-headed,  lazy  good-for-nothing  could 
learn  Marxist -Leninist  theory."  A.side  from 
the  Idfo'.ooical  trappings,  Marxism  has  noth- 
1'!^  to  do  with  the  operations  of  technocratic 
Hussi.i!!  totalitarianism.  What  is  important 
l.s  the  essential  fact  that  a  heavy  exploita- 
tion by-taxation — easily  46  percent  of  every 
ruble  v.ilue  in  a  consumable  good — exists  to 
malnt.-un  the  loialltarian  structure  and  Mos- 


'  Dlscu.^slon  by  Leon  Herman,  Hans  Hey- 
Ui.irm.  and  L  Dobriansky  on  "Soviet  Rus- 
.sia's  7-Year  Plan."  Congressional  Recocd, 
June  4.   195t^. 


cow's  imperialist  ambitions.  Western  propa- 
ganda has  not  stifflclently  developed  these 
aspects  of  a  basic  Inherent  weakness,  esp>e- 
clally  among  the  underdeveloped  countries, 
to  Justify  calling  this  area  a  live  vulner- 
abUlty. 

By  dangling  the  carrot  of  constuner  goods 
concessions  Moscow  hopes  to  inspire  an  In- 
crease in  the  productivity  of  labor  where 
sheer  mechanization  could  not.  In  the  pres- 
ent plan,  as  under  the  in-eceding  &-year  one. 
such  enhanced  productivity  Is  necessary  to 
the  realization  of  its  production  goals.  The 
plan  contemplates  an  increase  of  about  47 
percent  in  Industrial  productivity  per  capita. 
It  is  most  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  that 
this  means  would  contribute  in  any  pro- 
nounced measure  to  this  productivity  end. 
In  industry,  the  U.SJSJI.  employs  atwut  20 
percent  more  laAxx  than  the  United  States 
and  produces,  to  make  a  liberal  estimate, 
about  40  percent  of  our  total  production. 
Heightened  labor  productivity  Involves  also 
a  residual  factor.  Just  as  extensive  mech- 
anization Is  no  complete  substitute  for  a 
fair  remuneration  to  workers,  so  the  process 
of  expanding  capacity  and  increasing  capital 
per  worker  cannot  In  Itself  guarantee  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  skill,  application, 
and  training  of  labor  and  also  efficient  man- 
agement. TTiese,  too,  affect  labor  produc- 
tivity. Traditionally  being  excellent  copyists 
and  wholesale  borrowers  from  others,  the 
Russians  will  attempt  to  rapidly  Institute 
automation  on  a  large  scale  In  order  to  cope 
with  the  general  problem  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Pinpointed  in  the  machine  tools 
industry  at  relatively  little  cost,  such  an 
attempt  will  doubtlessly  produce  some  quick 
results.  On  a  grsmd  scale,  however,  the  en- 
deavor requires  the  heavy  capital  of  time. 

The  economy  in  the  U.S.SJl.  is  afflicted 
by  numerous  problems,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  are,  consequently,  an 
equivalent  number  of  f>olnts  of  possible 
vulnerability.  The  same  f^plies  to  our 
economy  and  Its  many  problems.  For  the 
USSR.,  outstanding  problems  of  adequate 
and  economically  distributed  labCH-  and 
capital  resources,  imbalances  and  stresses, 
short-  mineral  supplies,  rational  allocation, 
the  prospect  of  diminishing  returns,  the 
need  for  accelerated  agricultural  production 
and  many  other  problems  can  be  cited.  The 
current  promise  of  a  reduction  in  labor 
hours  to  35  per  week  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  appears  rather  hollow  in  the  face  of 
an  acute  labor  shcwtage.  Due  to  birth  losses, 
the  heavy  death  toll  in  the  last  war  has  left 
its  mark  In  the  smaller  current  Intake  of  new 
labor.  In  the  mad  nish  to  maximize  Indus- 
trial growth,  the  economy  has  been  greatly 
overstrained  and  the  mass  of  disproportions 
and  uneconomical  relationships  acctmiulated 
over  the  years  Is  now  being  acutely  felt.  A 
greater  ix>rtlon  of  gross  investment  In  the 
future  will  necessarily  have  to  account  for 
the  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  old  fac- 
tories; the  noticeable  trend  toward  diminish- 
ing returns  will  be  only  partially  offset  by 
new  techniques,  such  as  synthetics  and  the 
like;  decentralization  efforts,  such  as  they 
were,  have  by  no  means  resolved  the  peren- 
nial problem  of  a  rational  allocation  of  re- 
Fources  and  the  sins  of  regionalism  continue 
to  reflect  the  deep-seated  organizational 
strains  In  the  structure  of  the  economy;  re- 
.sources  In  short  supply,  as.  for  example, 
coking  coal  and  Iron  ore,  will  doubtlessly  re- 
quire Increasing  Investment  costs;  and  agri- 
culture, an  area  of  longstanding  lag  and 
difficulty,  could  scarcely  provide  both  the 
produce  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  and 
trained  labor  for  industry  which,  to  meet 
1965  goals,  demands  an  additional  12  mil- 
lion. 

A  detailed  examination  of  each  of  these 
areas  cannot  but  produce  results  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  would  show  a  highly  dis- 
located economy  simmering  with  numerous 
basic  weaknesses.     These  in  turn  form  the 
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economic  explanation  for  Khmshchev's  play 
for  Indispensable  time  and  coexistence  in 
the  diplomatic  sphere.  They  demonstrate, 
too,  a  good  deal  of  Toollshneas  In  the  un- 
critical comparlaons  drawn  between  the  n.S. 
economy  and  that  in  the  U5.SJI,  Where. 
for  instance,  in  the  former  only  10  percent  of 
the  labor  force  Is  reqtilred  to  produce  farm 
output  that  exceeds,  at  that,  by  one-third 
the  total  agrlcultvntLl  output  of  the  U.S.S.H., 
which  employs  about  50  percent  of  Its  total 
labor  contingent,  or  over  45  million  farm- 
workers, compcuisons  on  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  principles  are  almost  precluded. 
To  take  another  illustration,  roadbuUdlng 
has  multiple  uses  and  requires  enormous 
capital,  but  in  the  distorted  economy  of  the 
U.SJ3.R.,  the  amount  of  paved  roads  still  is 
far  behind  that  of  Great  Britain.  One  could 
multiply  these  examples  to  easily  prove  the 
different  natures  of  the  economies  in  the 
United  States  and  the  IT.S.SJI.  Except  for 
the  one  particular  mentioned  earlier,  the 
growth  of  the  I7.S.S.R.  economy  is  stirely  not 
a  real  cause  for  neurotic  thinking  even 
among  our  academic  economists.  A  long- 
run  perspective  is  alone  necessary  in  this 
regard.  The  average  annual  rate  of  growth 
per  man-hour  In  the  United  States  has  been 
23  percent  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
while  in  the  U.S.SJl.  it  has  been  1.7  since 
1928.  Compound  Interest  projections,  as  one 
writer  urges  his  readers  to  engage  in,  nxay 
make  for  mathematical  calisthenics  as  con- 
cerns the  recent  growth  trend  in  the  U.8.S.R., 
hut  it  is,  plainly,  poor  economic  thinking.* 
Such  chinking  is  as  warped  as  the  overpro- 
duction thesis  \ised  by  Varga  and  others  to 
predict  a  deep  crisis  in  the  United  States  in 
1958*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  data  of  the 
fifties  already  show  a  slowing  down  in  the 
average  annual  growth  of  the  economy  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

ECONOMIC    VT71JIEa.\BILrrT    AUD   A   PKOPEB 
CONCXPTTJAL    CONTKXT 

Weakness,  whether  economic  or  any  other 
type,  is  only  a  potential  vulnerability.  In  a 
sense,  it  is  subjective,  and  for  It  to  become 
a  real  point  of  vulnerability,  an  objective 
stimulus  is  required.  As  noted  above,  nu- 
merous weaknesses  exist  in  the  XJBASL  econ- 
omy, but  these,  within  a  totalitarian  frame- 
work, cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  actual 
vulnerabilities.  Many  of  them  have  existed 
for  some  time,  and  the  failures  and  myopia 
of  Nazi  German  policy  during  the  war  showed 
that  a  wholesome  stimuliis  was  required  to 
convert  them  into  active  and  decisive  vul- 
nerabilities. Thus,  simply  to  cite  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  usually  misleading  comi>araUve 
analyses  are  virtually  worthless  in  terms  of 
present  requirements  in  the  unending  cold 
war.  The  most  essential  weaknesses  must  be 
concentrated  upon  in  our  propaganda  and 
intensively  analyzed  for  the  world  at  large 
to  be  concretely  familiar  with  them.  At  the 
present  stage,  nothing  more  could  decisively 
place  Moscow  on  the  defensive  and  actually 
on  the  run  both  with  regard  to  pressures 
from  within  and  its  connlvlngs  in  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  Latin  America.  If  we  fall  to  do 
this  now,  vain'y  hoping  that  changes  in 
thp  Soviet  Union  will  somehow  meet  o\ir 
illusory  expectations,  this  writer  has  no 
doubt  that  at  a  con5iderable  disadvantage 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  this  later. 

Programmatic  action  designed  to  transform 
weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  Union  into  eco- 
nomic vulnerabilities  would  necessitate, 
however,  a  radical  change  in  our  conceptions 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  UJS.SJt. 
Maximum  returns  on  such  action  coiild  only 
be  realized  by  the  adoption  of  a  proper  con- 
ceptual  context  In  line  with   historical  de- 


■  Eg.,  Campbell,  Robert  W..  "Soviet  Eco- 
r.umic  Power."  Houghton  Mifflin,  1960,  p.  53. 

'  •'The  Western  Economy  and  Its  Future  as 
S?eii  by  Soviet  Economists,"  ed.  by  Richard 
G.  Stolt.  Intl.  JPnim  at  Processing  CO., 
Montreal,  1958,  p.  21. 
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velopment  and  truth.  Much  of  the  present 
econoiaic  output  In  the  U.SJ3.R.  is  actually 
produ<  ed  in  a  historical  vacuimi,  in  effect, 
the  end  of  economic  Information  wlth- 
adpquate  and  realistic  interpretation  and 
From  this  complete  socioeco- 
viewfolnt,  to  compare  the  economy  in 
with  that  of  the  United  SUtes, 
In  terms  of  relative  gross  national 
products,  to  suggest  that  compared  outputs 
indiistrlal  and  agricultural  pursuits  rep- 
true  yardsticks  of  relative  power  poei- 
ire  not  only  conceptually  misleading 
sane  policy  piu-poses  also  nonsensical, 
economy  In  the  U.S.S.R.  is  an  empire 
Imi^rlalist  economy,  not  a  national  one. 
light  of  persistent  Integratlonist 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  U.S  S.R., 
ii^perial  economic  threads  woven  by 
even  extend  beyond  the  U.S.S.R.  as 
Thus,  for  pure  conceptual  reasons 
rom  obvious  pragmatic  ones,  to  com- 
economy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  with  ours 
as  much  sense  as  comparing  the 
of  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
with  that  of  the  British  Empire, 
is  the  state  of  our  analyses  today, 
his  conclusions  are  politically 
wanting,  Walter  Kolarz  at  least  shows  sound - 
basic  concept  by  titling  his  work  on 
Scjvlet  Union,  "Russian  and  Her  Colo- 
His  economic  observations  make  real 
jecause  of  his  historical  grasp  of  the 
,  as,  for  example,  when  he  points 
the  "heroes  of  the  October  revolu- 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  non-Russian 
terrltoHes  of  what  is  now  the  Soviet  Union 
jrlmarily  Russian  or  people  of  non- 
nationalitles  who  had  severed  their 
Milth  their  nation  of  origin  and  adopted 
culture." '  Of  the  latter,  there  were 
sparse  few. 

not  enough,  therefore,  to  stre.'^s  that 
a  consumer-oriented  economy  where- 
thelrs  Is   a  cold   war  economy.     For  the 
of  developing  vulnerabilities.   It   is 
to  bring  into  sharp  contrast  their 
economy    as    against    our    national 
The  captive  non-Russian  nations 
UJS.S.R.,  which  have  long  been  sub- 
to  the  economic  colonialism  of  Mos- 
far  meet  the  standards  underlying 
of  a  nation  than  most  of  the  emerg- 
in^ependent  states  in  Africa.     Yet,  con- 
the    growing    enthusla.stlc    interest 
by  m.any  circles  in  the  United  States 
emerging   states,    it   is   evident   to 
^tent  our  concepts  lag  and   our  prl- 
nterests    are    misdirected.     Moreover, 
lid  and  suitable  empire  concept  allows 
more  accurate  and  realistic  comparison 
cco|iomlc  Btfpngth   between  the  Russian 
nist    empire,    which    includes   maln- 
!na    and    the   so-called   satellites    In 
Europe,  and  the  free  world  aHKinces. 
tcial  Indiistrlal  production  of  the  em- 
only  about  25  percent  of  total  world 
By    1965,    It   will    be    only    slightly 
with  the  free   world  still  producing 
percent  of  the  total.     On  this  con- 
ceptually sounder  basis  of  comparison,  rather 
Invalid  basis  of  United  States  vls- 
S.S.R.,  the  economic  picture  assumes 
light,    although    the    aforemen- 
danger  In  the  use  of  augmented  re- 
stlll  remains. 

students  uncritically  turn  to  indl- 

jommodltles  for  their  usual  compara- 

lyses.     Without  its  Internal  colonies 

satellites,  Russia's  production  of  steel,  for 

would   be   less   than   that   of   Free 

On  the  total  empire  scale.  In  1958 

wbrld  production  of  steel  amounted  to 

million  metric  tons,  of  which  the  Com- 

Emplre  accounted  for  only  30.2  per- 

r.S.S.R.   20.1    percent,   external   satel- 

1    percent,  mainland   China   4  0   per- 

Though    a    poor    year    for    u.s,    the 


Ch! 


tlie 


'"Ruislan  and  Her  Colonie.s."  Frederick  A. 
Praeger,  New  York,  1952.  p.  8. 


Uni'ed  States  alone  accounted  for  28.4  per- 
cent and  Free  Europe  32.1  percent.  By  1972 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  supposed  to  produce  close  to 
120  million  tons;  U.S.  capacity  in  1950  was 
already  over  140  million  tons.  Employing 
the  conceptual  scales  advanced  here  for  other 
individual  commodities,  our  analysis  would 
show  even  more  glaring  discrepancies,  so 
chasmlc  in  character  that  current  exaggera- 
tions of  so-called  Soviet  economic  growth 
would  lock  worse  than  pallid.  But,  again, 
this  thesis  for  a  balanced  socio-economic 
picture  In  no  way  depreciates  the  danger 
Involved  in  Moscow's  totalitarian  canalisa- 
tion of  resources  for  cold  war  objectives. 

BASIC    EMPDIICAL    COWTTNTS    OF    THE   CONTrXT 

The  empire  concept  and  the  framework  of 
rcferenr-e  embraced  by  It  call  for  a  different 
and  more  rewarding  direction  of  research 
th.-\n  what  Is  presently  taking  place.  Eco- 
nomic rehitions  between  the  Russian  Soviet 
Federative  Socialist  Republic  and  any  or  all 
of  the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
US  S  R.  would  now  l>e  the  focal  point  of 
scholarly  attention.  Its  results  on  colonial 
expl  Illation  stid  economic  imperialism  with- 
in the  U  S  .S  R.  would  form  the  basis  for  a 
very  pragmatic  cultivation  of  one  of  the 
foremnpt  vulnerabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tlie  countervailing  impact  of  this  on  Mos- 
cow's economic  propaganda  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  would  unquestionably  be 
tremendous  and  at  relatively  little  cost. 
Khrushchev's  many  nonsensical  utterances 
on  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  system,  ac- 
celerated economic  growth  over  the  past  40 
years,  socialist  happiness  and  similar  tripe, 
would  Instantly  boomerang  against  this 
br.ckground  of  free  world  information  and 
jrnpaganda.' 

Tlie  development  of  this  rerearch  and 
r^iidy  dimension  would  reveal,  too.  the  un- 
u.sual  concentration  of  vital  resources  in 
Ru?.<:!a's  non-Russian  colonies.  Without 
these  colonies  and  resources,  RuMsla  itself 
woiild  be  a  second  or  third  rate  power.  Eco- 
nomic parasitism  and  exploitation  enable 
It  to  bluff  diplomatically  a  great  power 
Ftatu.*!.  and  most  amazing  is  the  degree  to 
which  free  world  powers  have  fallen  for 
thin.  Without  LTcralne.  Turkestan,  White 
Ruthenla.  the  Baltic  nations,  and  the  Cau- 
fvsuo,  Russia's  agricultural  base  would,  rela- 
tively speaking  be  no  more  than  that  of  a 
united  Germany.  T^ie  coal  deposits  in 
Ukraine's  Donets  Basin,  Turkestan's  Kara- 
g:\ncla  and  el.sewhere  would  be  a  heavy  sub- 
traction from  Its  annual  coal  output.  The 
Iron  ore  nf  eastern  Ukraine  and  Transcau- 
casia, the  oil  of  Azerbaijan  and  Idel-Ural, 
the  over  90  percent  manganese  of  Oeorgla 
and  Ukraine,  the  over  one-half  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  silver  and  other  resources  in  Turkestan, 
all  the,>ie  and  mnre  of  colonial  resources  j^lay 
the  major  role  In  Mos'^ow's  poflng  ns  a  creat 
p^wer.  You  cannot  find  a  circulating  text 
In  oi:r  iinlver.-itles  th.'it  reall:,tlcally  enum»^r- 
ates  thee  h.x'.lr  re<;ources  In  terms  of  the 
\i':efiil  R\i.<-.sian  nnr!-nu«;fi.in  categories  pro- 
posed here.  The  few  more  specialized  and 
hl-^'orlral  wi.rks  available  on  this  score  arc 
lielpful  Int.-oduct'.ons  to  the  type  of  work 
needed.* 

A  .sufll'Icr.t  y.-irditirk  of  the  Importance  of 
this  type  of  analysis  Is  furnished  by  the  na- 
tional ccMnomy  of  Ukraine,  the  largest  non- 
Ru-.slan  nation  In  the  U5.S  R.    Of  all-Unlcn 


'.See  author's  lecture  on  "The  Vulnerabil- 
ities of  Ru.saii.n  C'mmunlsm"  before  the 
.N.-^tionnl  ."^iratrgy  Seminar,  Congressiohal 
Record.  Sept.  15,  1958. 

"Stje  Kunonenko,  Konstantyn.  "Ukraine 
and  Ru.i.sla."  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee. 1958,  p.  240;  Chlrav.-,ky,  Nicholas  L. 
"The  Economic  Factors  in  the  Growth  of 
Ru.ssia,"  Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
1957,  p.  178;  Smal-Stockl.  Roman,  "The  Cap- 
tive Nation':,"  Bookman  Associates,  New 
York.  lf*60.  p.  lin 
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prtxluction  In  11<58.  it  accounted  lor  over 
one-half  pii<  irt^n  output.  56  percent  ore 
Hiiniiig.  31  jjercc-nt  manganese,  43  percent 
hnrd  dial,  53  percent  coke.  27  percent  min- 
eral fertilizer.  47  percent  caustic  soda.  23 
P'-rcnn'  tractors.  78  percent  long-haul  loco- 
motives, and  in  atzriculture.  over  25  percent 
mcut  and  milk  ai'.d  70  wrcent  sugar  heeu,  " 
In  per  capita  production  of  wheat,  .sugar 
beets,  j)olatoes.  milk  and  butter,  this  n;itlo!i 
iif  over  40  miillon  eveii  txceed.s  the  Uiuii-d 
SliJtes.  Pre.senl  stress  on  met.'ill'jrgy,  cheni- 
Icnl.s.  .iUd  natur.i!  tj;..s  i)roduri!'.n  Indicite 
that  Ukr'ilne  will  n-.'ume  Important  percent- 
jii^es  of  all-Unlon  prodn'"t  in  thr.se  fields 
In  exp<jrts.  tiie  natl(jnai  economy  of  Ukraine 
sends  prixlucts  to  about  5J  i'ountries  and 
Us  i)ercen.tnge  r;itlo  ol  total  U.SSK.  exi>jMs 
fur  1058  were  ra:her  high  in  many  curnmud- 
itles  pig  Injn  Ct3  8  ijerteni,  rolled  >>lei.-l  5C  5 
{.eYcent,  iron  ore  98  2  percent  cna!  47  per- 
rent.  coke  53  4  pcr^  ent.  sugar  68  1  i)ercent. 
It  apwars  th:it  Moycow  utilizes  Its  colonies? 
to  tiie  vitmopt  in  implep5<*nting  It.s  clnhal 
objectives  Their  role  in  the  tvpe  o:  eco- 
nomic warlare  being  built  up  by  M'scow 
against   the  free  world  1*  well   nigh  crucial 

PAR^MOf.NT    \UI  NUJABIMTltS    IN   MOHCOW'S 
f.MIMRt    JC'.NOMY 

Through  prop.ipanda  and  various  political 
and  diploma' ic  means,  the  free  wnrld.  and 
j-arilculariy  the  United  Strite'-.  c ;uld  ea.sily 
convert  the  many  economic  wt  aknesises  of 
the  Soviet  Union  into  active  vu!nerah!litle.<: 
This  Isn't  the  place  to  show  in  c.ncrr^te  form 
hnw  this  could  be  done,  bin  the  ff*'  point- 
ers fflven  In  this  article  should  be  !.i!fhcUnt 
to  fitlmul.ite  any  imagination.  Of  all  tlie 
weaknesses,  the  most  es'.entl.'il  for  develop- 
ment Is  the  economic  coionialbni  that  pre- 
vails in  the  USSR  At  a  time  wlien  Mo.'-- 
cow  Is  attempting  to  impre^^s  the  pei  jiles  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  L.i'in  .America  vith  its  brand 
(if  economy,  a  full-scale  developmmt  ut  this 
inherent  weakness  appears  almost  the 
natural  thing  to  do  In  addition  to  this, 
the  exploited  i)eayantry  and  agrarian  Indl- 
Mduallsm,  the  burdensome  arms  c'*t  and  po- 
litically motivated  scientific  feats  of  dispro- 
portioniite  cost  are  points  of  weakness  worth 
exploiting.  In  a  baste  ecomimic  sense,  deal- 
ing with  human  \alues.  the  situation  in  the 
USSR,  today  is  subsiantlally  no  different -- 
by  degree  and  In  aspyects  It  is  even  worse — 
than  that  of  the  previous  Russian  Empire 
prior  to  1914  S<ime  American  scholars, 
.such  as  Thorstein  Veblem.  had  a  sound  com- 
prehen-t-lon  of  the  Russian  Empire  th.en,  and 
th.elr  observations  could  be  easily  applied 
now"  This  is  singularly  lacking  in  much 
of  our  current  economic  ou'put.  a  grxxi  deal 
of  it  being  developed  on  fal,«e  and  unrealistic 
premises  and.  consequently,  of  little  use  In 
ciild  war  prtjgramlng. 

Our  failure  to  reshape  our  basic  concep- 
tions with  reference  t^i  the  USSR  will 
doubtlessly  lead  us  into  several  .'Shortsighted 
ventures  contributing  to  the  further  expan- 
sion of  the  economic  monster  which  we  have 
only  too  often  helped  In  the  past'-  This 
course  will  Insure  only  a  minimum  of  vul- 
nerability, despite  the  existence  of  numerous 
economic  weaknesse"?.  It  will  afford  Moscow 
the  time  it  Is  playing  for  In  order  to  con- 
solidate and  to  some  extent  overcome  Its 
pre.sent  economic  problems.  Nevertheless, 
the  time  will  come  when,  after  a  series  of 
shock  treatments,  we  shall  be  forced  by  dis- 
advantageous circum.stance  to  Cf)nsider  the 
course  of  working  for  and  building  up  vul- 


nerabilities. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this. 
The  wiser  thing  to  do,  of  course,  is  what 
must   be  done  now. 


"  Radyanska  Ukraina,  Kiev.  Dec  3.  1958. 
p    2. 

'  Dobriansky.  Lev  E  .  "Veblenlsm."  Public 
Affairs  Press.  Washington,  DC.   1957,  p.  357. 

'  A  forceful  presentation  of  this  Is  provided 
in  a  short  thesis  wliich  deserves  publication: 
Wilkerson.  Sister  Marie  Jerome,  "The  US. 
Contribution  to  the  Soviet  Economy,"  Mar- 
quette University,  Milwaukee,  p.  63. 


TEAMSTERS  UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temixire.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Rabavt]  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
thi.s  time  to  offer  my  comments  and  to 
solicit  those  of  my  colleayues  on  a  situ- 
ation that  ha.s  become  an  important  na- 
tional i.-^suc.  I  refer  to  the  debate  and 
furor  over  the  board  of  monitors  ap- 
pointed to  oversee  the  affairs  of  the 
Ti;am.sler.s  Union.  This  current  con- 
troversy over  the  existing  monitorship 
lii  raivement  under  which  the  Teamsters 
Union  !.->  now  operaliiif^  has  been  very 
I'mphatically  brou:-'ht  to  the  attention  of 
Coiu'ies.^:  by  the  freat  volume  of  mail 
received  by  many  Members.  This  mail 
has  come  from  averape  rank-and-file 
members  of  the  Teamsters  Union  and 
boiis  down  to  a  unanimous  plea  simply 
{■}  have  a  voice  in  the  running  of  their 
own  union.  There  is  nothing  strange 
or  sj)ecial  about  this  .sentiment.  It  is  a 
i  recept  basic  to  the  democratic  system. 
The.-e  people  want  to  have  elections. 
If  th(>rc  is  anvthin^;  stran.[;e  about  this 
matter,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  much- 
pubhci?.ed  labor  bill  which  passed  the 
ConL're.ss  last  year  makes  specific  provi- 
sion for  free  elections  by  secret  ballot 
and  yet  such  elections  are  being  denied 
in  the  case  of  the  Teamsters.  The  secret 
ballot,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  time- 
honon  d  .safej-'uard  of  freedom  in  elec- 
tions. Yet  here  we  have  a  most  curious 
situation  in  which  Congress  passes  a  bill 
designed  to  introduce  this  democratic 
technique  into  union  elections  and  then 
the.se  elections  are  denied.  This  would 
be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  such  a  serious 
matter.  The  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion, together  with  the  volume  of  mail 
received  and  the  interest  expressed  to 
me  by  many  Members  of  the  House, 
moves  me  to  make  these  remarks  and  to 
offer  this  opportunity  for  other  Members 
to  express  their  views  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
.just  like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  RabautI.  and  many  other  Members 
of  this  House,  I  have  received  com- 
munications from  a  great  number  of 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  union  in 
question.  I  myself  have  received  several 
hundred  of  those  communications. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  when  we 
consider  the  question  raised  in  these 
communications  not  to  confuse  that 
i.ssue  with  the  question  of  the  correctness 
of  the  various  charges  against  the  union 
itself  and  the  officials  of  the  union.  The 
issue  here  merely  is  whether  or  not  these 
rank-and-file  union  members  should  or 
should  not  have  a  right  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  democratic  fashion  and  to 
hold  an  election.  I  think  it  has  always 
been  the  intention  of  Congress  that  they 
should  have  that  right. 

The  congressional  policy  in  the 
Landrum-GrifQn  bill  is  that  the  union 


membership  decide  who  its  officers  shall 
be,  the  union  membership  exclusively, 
not  the  courts,  not  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, not  any  outsider,  and  certainly  not 
any  public  official.  Congress  certainly 
could  have  qualified  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  membership,  and  it  did,  after 
all.  assign  certain  roles  to  the  Secretary 
clear  and  certain  about  the  fundamental 
and  to  the  comts,  but  Congress  was  very 
values  of  democracy  and  the  free  asso- 
ciations it  was  intent  on  preserving  and 
protecting. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  proper  that 
lepislation  be  passed  by  the  Congress  to 
pre.serve  the  reputation,  dignity,  and 
.•-lature  of  the  Federal  courts  and  that 
iec3rdle.ss  of  the  merits  of  the  various 
chaiges.  as  I  said  before,  against  the 
offici.Hls  of  the  union,  the  rank-and-file 
inembcrs  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
U)  hold  free  elections  as  soon  as  ixissiblc. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  communications  from  Teamster 
members  who  are  constituents  in  my 
congressional  district  requesting  that  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  Congress  the 
need  for  clarifying  the  intent  of  the 
Landrum -Griffin  law  which  guarantees 
a  convention  to  all  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  which  is  currently  being  de- 
nied 1,600,000  Teamster  members. 

"Without  taking  sides  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  controversy  between  the  Team- 
sters Union  and  the  board  of  monitors. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  the  rank-and-file  members  in 
the  Teamsters  Union  to  a  convention 
which  is  long  overdue  since  no  finalized 
convention  action  has  been  held  in  the 
Teamsters  Union  since  1952.  The  Lan- 
dioun-Griffin  law  guarantees  a  conven- 
tion every  5  years.  I  voted  for  this  law. 
I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues  here 
today  voted  for  this  law.  It  is  our  ob- 
ligation, therefore,  to  see  that  the  intent 
of  this  law  is  carried  out  with  reference 
to  all  members  of  organized  labor,  which 
includes  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  will  give  early  atten- 
tion to  the  merits  of  the  excellent  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  by  experts  and 
representatives  of  six  AFL-CIO  unions 
and  that  Members  of  Congress  will  have 
an  opE>ortunity  to  vote  on  this  bill  before 
Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RABAUT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  took  the  floor  in  behalf  of  the 
rank  and  file  members  of  the  Teamsters 
Union  throughout  the  Nation  against  the 
continuation  of  the  so-called  monitors 
committee  which  has  long  outlived  its 
usefulness  as  originally  intended  by  the 
Federal  court.  The  conservative  Wall 
Street  Journal,  on  April  6,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial which,  in  effect,  endorsed  the 
thoughts  set  out  by  the  various  Members 
on  April  13,  1960,  revealing  the  fact  that 
the  monitors  committee,  under  their 
present    fvmctions,     are    draining    the 
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union  treasury  in  the  amount  of  approx- 
imately tliree-fourths  of  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  This  money  comes  fr«n  the 
funds  of  the  rank  and  file  imimi  mem- 
bers who  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
permanent  preservation  of  their  union 
to  protect  their  future  security  and 
working  conditions.  The  monitors  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Federal 
court  2  }/2  years  ago  with  the  imderstand- 
ing  that  they  would  supervise  an  honest 
and  fair  election  of  union  ofiBcials 
wherein  the  votes  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
all  members  would  be  registered  and 
counted  in  a  democratically  conducted 
and  unrigged  convention.  For  some  rea- 
son, delays  have  been  authorized  at  dif- 
ferent periods  vmtil  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  so-called  monitors  committee 
has  not  contributed  or  consummated  the 
mission  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended by  the  Federal  court. 

It  has  now  been  almost  a  year  since 
the  so-called  Landrum-Griffln  bill  was 
enacted  into  law  against  the  opposition 
of  all  union  labor  from  the  rank  and  file 
to  the  top  officials.  One  of  the  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  the  Landrum-GrifBn 
bill  used  by  sponsors  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  the  other  body,  was  the 
fact  that  it  would  guarantee  honest  elec- 
tions in  local  and  national  conventions 
of  all  unions.  Although  I  opposed  the 
Landrum-GrifBn  bill  and  voted  against 
its  final  passage.  I  know  that  a  great 
number  of  Members  supported  this  bill 
because  they  honestly  thought  that  un- 
der its  provisions,  democratic  elections  of 
imion  officials  could  be  held  in  conven- 
tion assembled  and  that  the  rank  and 
file  members  of  all  unions  could  register 
and  vote  and  have  the  same  counted 
with  the  same  assurance  and  confidence 
as  in  Federal,  State,  county,  and  munici- 
pal elections. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
almost  a  year  ago,  the  so-called  monitors 
who  are  now  draining  the  Teamsters 
treasury,  have  not  taken  advantage  of 
this  new  Federal  law  which  would  guar- 
antee honesty  in  union  elections  and 
union  operations.  Although  the  moni- 
tors have  had  over  a  year  and  a  half  to 
supervise  an  honest  and  unrigged  elec- 
tion in  the  Teamsters  Union  previous  to 
the  Landrum-Griffin  law,  for  scane  rea- 
-son  they  failed  and  neglected  to  do  so. 
The  law  of  the  land  pertaining  to  union 
elections  is  now  supervised  by  the  Land- 
rum-Griffln bill,  and  according  to  the 
majority  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  this 
law  w^ill  carry  out  the  very  provisions  and 
duties  which  originally  created  the 
monitors  committee  appointed  by  the 
Federal  court  in  1957.  In  honesty  and 
fairness  to  organized  labor  throughout 
the  United  States  and  its  membership, 
the  Attorney  General,  immediately  after 
the  Landrimi-Griffin  bill  was  passed 
which  created  a  special  provision  assur- 
ing honest  union  elections,  should  have 
asked  the  Federal  court  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  so-called  monitors  commit- 
tee which  is  now  and  has  beert  for  more 
than  2  years  last  past,  draining  the 
treasury  of  the  Teamsters  Union.  The 
inexcusable  delay,  stalling  and  lack  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  monitors  com- 
mittee and  their  highly  priced  patronage 


setup  has,  during  the  last  couple  of 
years,  developed  into  a  "plunderbund" 
opera  Jon  and  I  believe  could  come  under 
the  ci  tegory  of  "pajrola"  with  the  protec- 
tion <if  the  Federal  court. 

Mo  it  of  the  Members  of  Congress  no 
doubl,  thought  that  when  the  monitors 
covan  ittee  was  created  that  this  commit- 
tee would  call  a  special  convention  for 
the  e  ection  of  Teamsters  officials  under 
its  sujervision,  but  up  to  this  day.  it  has 
negle  :ted,  postponed,  and  failed  in  its 
origir  al  purpose  for  which  it  was 
authc  rized. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and 
reque  its  from  rank  and  file  members  of 
the  '  Teamsters  Union  throughout  my 
congressional  district  and  Indiana,  ask- 
ing v'hy  the  Attorney  Generals  Office 
has  not  taken  steps  to  terminate  this 
unlawful  drain  upon  the  dues  of  a  mil- 
lion i.nd  one-half  teamsters  throughout 
the  ^  ation. 

If  Federal  courts  can  legally  usurp  the 

of    the    business    and    fi- 

nancfs  of  the  Teamsters  over  a  long  pe- 

of    years,    the    same    proceedings 

be  inflicted  on  any  labor  union  in 

(Jountry.     An  unfriendly  or  "anti- 

"    Federal    judge    could    bankrupt 

abor  union   which   through   court 

came  under  its  jurisdiction. 

recently  passed  Landrum-Griffln 

f  it  can  function  in  the  manner 

its  sponsors  assured  the  Congress 

time  of  its  enactment,  can  much 

effectively  terminate  the  admmis- 

duties  which  the  court  imposed 

the  monitors'  committee  2 '  j  years 
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subcommittee  of  the  House  Judi- 

Committee  several  weeks  ago  held 

on   a   bill  to  prevent  Federal 

and     court-appointed     monitors 

running  the  private  affairs  of  la- 

Tinions.     This  subcommittee  heard 

after  witness  over  a  2-day  pe- 

<estify  to  the  deplorable  situation 

has   been   created   by    the   court - 

monitors  in  the  Brotherhood 

case.    It  is  significant  that 

tefetimony  was  offered  by  representa- 

of  the  court-appointed  monitors  or 

<ither  individual  or  group  advocat- 

firther  continuance  of  the  present 

;ors'     committee,     appointed     2' 2 

ago,  to  conduct  elections  in  the 

Union, 
complete  failure  of  the  present 
'  committee  or  their  supporters 
facts  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
at  these  hearings  of  the  Judiciaiy 
is  prima  facie  evidence  that 
present   nonfunctioning   committee 
be  abolished  at  once. 
MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
coiimend  the  gentleman  for  bring  ins 
difficult  and  vexing  problem  to  the 
ion  of  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
>eople. 

LESINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
!  everal  months  I  have  been  receiv- 
;ommunications     from    my    con- 
who  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
Brotherhood     of     Teamsters 
that  they  be  allowed  to  exercise 
-ight  to  vote  for  the  officers  of  their 
As  of  the  present  date,  these 
number  weU  over  a  thousand, 
,  I  believe,  representative  of  the 
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thinking  of  the  majority  of  the  Team- 
sters Union  members  in  my  district. 

In  passing  the  Landrum-Griffln  law. 
Congress  intended  to  insiu-e  that  demo- 
cratic processes  would  prevail  within 
unions  and  that  members  of  a  union 
would  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  express 
freely  and  w^ithout  fear  of  intimidation 
their  views  on  nmning  their  union.  The 
Teamst^'r  Union  members  from  my  dis- 
strict  are  voicing  their  wishes.  They, 
and  thousands  of  Teamster  members 
throughout  the  country,  want  to  vote  for 
the  officers  whom  they  wish  to  have  con- 
duct the  union's  affairs.  In  keeping  with 
our  democratic  principles,  they  should 
be  permitted  to  hold  the  election  they 
are  seeking.  It  is  the  fair  thing  to  do. 
for  the  proper  procedure  and  benefit  of 
all  unions. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived numerous  telegrams  and  letters 
from  Tt'am.ster  members  who  are  my 
constituents  requestmg  that  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  denial  of  their 
fundo mental  right  under  the  union  con- 
stitution and  the  Landrum-GrifTm  law  to 
u  national  convention. 

The  House  Judiciarj'  Committee  held 
hearmgs  on  H.R.  11845  calling  for  the 
(.iiminution  of  Federal  courts'  power  to 
manage  the  internal  affairs  of  a  labor 
union.  Tiie.se  hearings  resulted  in  es- 
tahli.shine  the  danger  of  the  Federal 
C'lurts  inter-,  ening  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  any  labor  organization.  It  was  made 
ckar  that  the  issue  was  broader  than 
that  of  the  Teamsters  Union  since  the 
reprt  stiitalivos  of  six  major  AFL-CIO 
internationals  testified,  indicating  grave 
concern  for  the  precedent  being  estab- 
li.-ihed  in  the  Teamster  case. 

I  concur  with  Congre.s.sman  Rabaut  in 
h:.s  concern  and  trust  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  take  some  action  at  this 
session  so  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
Vote  to  clarify  Uie  intent  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln law  which  clearly  estab- 
li.shfs  and  guarantees  the  right  of  every 
member  of  oiganized  labor  to  a  conven- 
tion to  elect  officers  of  their  '•' '  '.loo  - 
ing. 

IS  O.-.-E  or  THE  KEY  PROVISIONS  OF  TUB  L\BOR- 
MAN.^CEME.NT  REPORTING  AND  DISCl.OSURE  ACT 
OF    1969    I.NOPEaATIVl   UNTIL    1984? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not.  and  have  never  pretended  to  be,  an 
export  on  the  technical  provisions  of 
labor-mana?ement  law,  and  yn  pcrhap,<; 
the  material  I  am  submitting  for  inclu- 
.sion  at  this  point  in  the  discussion  on  the 
House  floor  today  may  not  be  as  signifi- 
cant as  I  believe  it  to  be.  However,  in 
a  situation  of  this  kind,  where  I  think  I 
have  been  eiven  some  rather  important 
information  bearing  on  a  major  national 
issue,  and  where  I  do  not  feel  por.sonally 
qualified  from  a  technical  background  to 
fully  assess  its  significance.  I  believe  it 
would  be  useful  for  me  to  make  this 
information  generally  available  to  the 
Members  through  the  pas-'es  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

In  company  with  many  other  Members 
of  CcnKres.s,  I  have  received  a  large  vol- 
ume of  communications  from  cor\stitu- 
ents  who  are  rank-and-file  members  of 
the  Teanxstcrs  Union  expressing  a  strong 
derail  e  to  have  the  union's  members  given 
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the  democratic  oppoitunlty  assuied  all 
union  members  under  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Dlscloetire  Act 
of  1959  to  hold  an  international  conven- 
tion and  elect  their  officers  who  can  then 
run  the  affairs  of  the  union  in  keeping 
with  the  wishes  of  the  membership. 

I  have  sat  in  on.  and  read,  many  of  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  pre- 
viously here  on  the  House  floor  on  this  is- 
sue, and  I  find  that  the  complexities  of 
the  situation  are  such  that  It  Ls  almost 
impossible  to  find  out  when  or  how  it  can 
be  resolved.  IDoes  the  judicial  branch 
now  hold  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Teamsters,  or  does 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Eh.sclosure  Act  of  1959  provide  new  ma- 
chinery for  straightening  out  this  cha- 
otic picture?  I  do  not  know.  FVankly. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  my  inability  to 
learn  this  fact,  for  no  one  among  the 
many  persons  of  expert  knowledge  in 
the  labor-management  field  seems  to 
be  able  to  give  us  a  clear  explanation. 

In  the  meantime,  as  has  been  brought 
out  here  time  and  time  again,  the  moni- 
torship  over  the  union's  affairs  seems  to 
have  been  completely  unsatisfactory  to 
all  concerned,  including  the  individual 
monitors  themselves,  and  the  rank-and- 
file  members  of  the  union  protest  bit- 
terly that  their  union's  fund.s.  amassed 
from  the  dues  of  the  membership,  are 
being  frittered  away  in  huge  legal  and 
court  costs  with  no  sign  of  any  benefit  to 
the  union's  o^-n  membership.  I  am 
merely  repeating  now  what  has  been  told 
to  us  in  the  House  many  times. 

INQUIKT  TO  SECRrTAmT  OF  LABOR 

In  an  effort  to  find  some  reliable  guid- 
ance on  this  matter,  I  wrote  on  April  19 
to  the  Secretary  of  La'oor  asking  what 
steps,  if  any.  he  was  taking  by  virtue  of 
his  authority  under  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  to  Initiate  appropriate  action  to  give 
rank-and-file  members  of  the  Teamsters' 
Union  the  opportunity  they  seek  to  elect 
officers  who  could  run  the  affairs  of  the 
union.    That  letter  follows: 

CdnokbSb  or  tkx  Uhttjcd  States. 
Hoirss  or  Retresintativej 
Washington.  DC  .  Apnl  19   19t0 
Hon  Jamcs  P  Mrrcma  i.. 
Sec-ftary  of  Labor,  Waxhiv.gton.  DC 

Dkak  Mr.  SccmrrABT  I  have  rt-cehed  t«le- 
Rranu  for  many  rank-Riici-flle  members  of 
the  Teamsters'  Union  In  St.  Loula  protesting 
the  continued  operation  ol  tiie  monltorahlp 
over  the  union's  affairs  and  demanding  the 
oppra^unlty  provided  under  the  Labor-Man- 
•lefment  Rpportlng  nnd  Dtsclosure  Act  erf 
195©  to  hold  a  convention  for  the  election  of 
omcen  of  the  members'  choosing.  Aa  you 
know,  an  extended  dlscusalon  took  place  on 
the  Houae  floor  on  April  13  on  the  Isbucb  In- 
volved In  the  continuation  of  tlie  monitor- 
ship  aa  a  result  of  a  series  of  court  actions. 

Under  the  clrcumstaucea,  and  In  view  of 
the  authority  placed  In  your  office  by  the 
Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dlacloaure 
Art  of  1950.  I  wonder  If  any  stepe  are  being 
t.-tken  by  you.  or  are  contemplated,  to  Ini- 
tiate appropriate  action  to  give  members  of 
the  union  the  oppc»-tunlty  they  seek  to  elect 
officers?  I  would  appreciate  s^ny  information 
you  can  give  me  both  ae  to  tiit  extent  of  your 
authority  for  meeting  this  particular  lasue 
and  any  plana  you  have  for  making  use  of 
the  powers  the  xtew  law  places  in  your  hands 
for    aMurlng    an    early,   fair   elecUon   which 
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many  of  the  rank-and-file  members  of  this 
union  are  requesting. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LBOKOB  K.  StTLUVAir 

Leooor  K.   (Mrs.  John  B.) 
SuUivan 
Member   of    CotigTess.    Third    District, 
Musaouri. 

not     APPSOPRIATE     rOB     DBPARTMnn     TO     TAKX 

action 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  29.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  sent  me  a  reply  in  the  form  of  an 
acknowledgement  with  the  comment 
that  since  the  monitorship  issue  was  in 
the  courts  it  was  not  appropriate  for  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  take  any  action 
that  would,  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  resolution  of  Justiciable  controver- 
sies pending  before  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government. 

The  text  of  this  rather  unresponsive 
letter  was  as  follows: 

us  Department  or  Labob. 
OmcE  or  the  Assistant  Secretabt. 

Washington.  April  29.  1960. 
The  Honorable  Leonob  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Rrprexrntatxver. 
Wainington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  Secretary  Mitchell 
h.is  :i.-ked  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  April  19.  1960.  in  which  you  called 
his  attention  to  telegrams  which  you  have 
received  from  rank-and-file  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
Union  in  St.  Louis  protesting  the  contlnu- 
.itu)!!  of  sup'?rvjsion  over  that  union  by 
ciuirt-appolnted  monitors. 

As  yc)u  are  of  course  aware,  these  tele- 
graiTLs  are  concerned  with  a  matter  that  Is 
now  pending  before  the  U.S.  District  Court 
fcH-  the  Dutrlct  of  Columbia.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Secretary  does  not  be- 
lieve It  would  be  appropriate  for  this  I>epart- 
ment  to  take  any  action  that  would  In  any 
way  interfere  with  the  resolution  of  Justici- 
able controversies  pending  before  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government. 
Sincerely  yovirs. 

John  J.  Gilhoolet, 
A.^^vitant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Labor- 
Management  Relations. 

RtrgUE.ST     FOR     more     INFORlCATn-X     BEPOBT     ON 
ISSUES    INVOLVED 

The  first  reply  arrived  in  my  office  on 
a  Saturday.  Early  the  following  week, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  directed  a  second  inquiry 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  asking  just 
what  powers  the  Secretarj'  felt  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  solution  of  this  kind  of 
problem  and  also  at  what  point  in  the 
legal  proceedings — assuming  they  might 
drag  out  for  years — would  he  consider 
using  his  powers  to  end  the  stalemated 
-Situation.    My  letter  was  as  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  May  S.  1960. 
Hun.  James  P.  Mitthell, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Waitiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  If  you  will  plea&e 
look  over  my  letter  to  you  oX  April  19  regard- 
ing efforts  of  Teamsters  Union  rank-and-file 
members  In  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere  to  ar- 
range for  an  international  convention  for 
the  election  of  officers,  I  am  sure  you  wlU 
agree  the  acknowledgement  I  received  from 
Mr.  Gllhooley  dated  April  29  did  not  pro- 
vide the  information  I  requested. 

Mr.  Gllhooley  said  the  matter  is  in  the 
courts  and  that  therefore  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  you  to  Interfere.    I  would  stlU  like 


to  know,  however,  wliat  powers  you  believe 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and  Dis- 
closure Act  of  1950  gives  you  to  arrange  for  a 
convention  of  this  union.  While  it  may  be 
inappropriate,  as  you  contend,  for  you  to 
Intervene  at  this  point,  I  did  want  to  get  a 
clear  picture  of  your  powers  In  this  matter  as 
you  see  them. 

Furthermore,  I  would  appreciate  knowing 
at  what  stage  or  level  or  point — assuming 
the  litigation  should  drag  out   for   years — 
you  would  consider  intervening. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Leonob  K.  (Mrs.  John  B.)  Sulliv.u(, 

Member  of  Congress, 
Third  District,  Missouri. 

SURPRISING  point  RAISED  BT  SECRETARY  MITCH- 
ELL AS  TO  Hlfl  AUTHORITY  TO  ASSURE  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTIONS  BY  ANY  UNION  BETORE 
1964 

On  May  20,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
replied  to  my  renewed  request  for  facts 
as  to  his  powers  in  this  matter.  I  think 
many  Members  will  find  one  of  the 
points  in  his  letter  as  surprising  as  I 
did.  As  I  read  the  Secretary's  letter,  no 
union  can  be  required  to  hold  a  na- 
tional convention  and  election  before 
1964,  unless  its  own  constitution  and  by- 
laws should  require  it.  This  is  based 
on  an  assumption  that  the  requirement 
of  the  1959  act  making  it  mandatory 
for  unions  to  hold  conventions  or  elec- 
tions at  least  once  every  5  years  does 
not  take  effect  until  5  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  1959  law. 

I  think  most  of  us  were  under  the  im- 
pression, when  this  provision  wsis  writ- 
ten into  law.  that  it  would  force  any 
union  which  has  not  held  a  convention 
in  the  past  5  years  to  hold  one  almost 
immediately.  I  think  most  of  us  be- 
lieve the  5-year  period  began  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  last  convention. 

Rather  than  attempt  to  Interpret  the 
Secretary's  statement  on  this  point, 
however.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  let  his  let- 
ter speak  for  itself.  The  text  of  that 
letter  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 

Washington,  May  20,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Leonob  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mbs.  Sullivan:  This  wUl  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  May  5  in  which  you  in- 
quired what  powers  the  Labor- Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  confers 
on  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  arrange  for  a 
convention  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  for  the  purpoee  of  the 
election  of  officers. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  section  401(a) 
of  the  act  requires  national  and  interna- 
tional labor  organizations  (except  a  federa- 
tion of  such  organizations)  to  elect  their 
officers  at  least  every  5  years  by 
secret  ballot  among  the  members  In  good 
standing  or  at  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  by  secret  ballot.  Section  402  of  the 
act  sets  forth  the  enforcement  procedures 
for  the  election  provisions  under  which 
union  members,  after  having  exhausted  or 
unsuccessfully  Invoked  their  internal  union 
remedies,  may  file  a  complaint  with  the 
Secretary  and  under  which  the  Secretary 
shall  bring  a  civil  action  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  election  provisions  if.  after 
investigating  such  complaint,  he  finds  prob- 
able cause  to  believe  that  a  violation  of  tlie 
election  pro\islons  has  occurred  and  has  not 
been  remedied. 

This  brief  r^stim^  of  the  pertinent  pro- 
vUioos  of  ttie  act  shows  tliat  tbe  Secretary 
has  not  been  given  any  pK>wer  or  authority 
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under  the  act  to  arrange  for  union  conven- 
tions through  any  direct  action.  Also  no 
complaint  has  been  filed  in  this  matter  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  402  which 
□light  set  in  motion  the  procedures  with  a 
view  to  the  possible  institution  ol  civil  court 
action.  In  any  case,  the  5-year  period 
referred  to  in  section  401(a)  is.  In  our 
opinion,  to  be  measured  from  the  date  of 
the  last  election  or  from  the  date  title  IV 
of  the  act  becomes  applicable  to  the  par- 
ticular imion,  whichever  is  later.  Thus,  the 
earliest  date  on  which  a  national  or  inter- 
national union  is  required  by  the  act  (as 
distinct  from  its  own  constitution  and  by- 
laws) to  hold  an  election  of  officers,  either 
by  membership  ballot  or  by  convention,  is 
in  1964. 

You  also  inquire  at  what  stage  of  the 
presently  pending  court  action  I  would  con- 
sider lnter\-ening.  If  this  litigation  should 
continue  for  years.  Without  knowing  what 
facts  and  circumstances  may  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  futture  progress  of  this  litiga- 
tion, It  is  obviously  impossible  for  me  to 
give  you  a  definite  answer  to  that  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  MrrcHELL, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

DOES   SECRETARY'S    INTERPRETATION    REFLECT 
INTENT   OF  CONGRESS? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  a  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  whose  knowl- 
edge of  labor-management  law  I  respect, 
and  who  were  active  in  the  debates  and 
discussions  leading  up  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  of  1959.  if  the  Secretary's 
interpretation  of  his  powers  in  this  par- 
ticular respect  is  in  line  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  in  writing  this  provision  into 
the  law.  Every  Member  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  this  has  told  me  he  be- 
lieves that  the  Secretary's  position  is 
contrary  to  what  Congress  intended. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  those  who  played  lead- 
ing roles  in  the  drafting  and  enactment 
of  the  1959  law  to  get  busy  now  and  clear 
up  this  difference  of  opinion.  If  a  imion 
has  failed  to  call  a  national  convention 
for  5  years  in  the  absence  of  any  require- 
ment in  its  constitution  or  bylaws  forcing 
it  to  do  so,  it  would  now  appear  that 
no  action  could  be  taken  on  this  in  be- 
half of  the  rank  and  file  before  1964. 
That  would  appear  to  make  this  feature 
of  the  1959  law  nothing  more  than  win- 
dow dressing — completely  meaningless. 
Why,  one  might  ask,  was  it  so  urgent  to 
pass  in  1959  a  comprehensive  law  to  in- 
sure democracy  in  unions  if  one  of  the 
key  provisions  was  to  have  no  force  and 
effect  for  5  years  thereafter?  I  am  sure 
that  is  not  what  Congress  intended. 

HASTY    ANALYSIS    BY    LEGISLATIVE    REFERENCE 
SERVICE 

Several  days  ago — again  to  be  certain 
that  I  was  not  reading  more  significance 
into  this  matter  than  it  deserved — I 
asked  the  Legislative  Reference  Service's 
American  Law  Section  to  make  a  quick 
search  of  the  legislative  background  on 
this  point  to  see  if  the  Secretary's  inter- 
pretation matched  congressional  intent. 
The  American  Law  Section  has,  from 
time  to  time,  provided  me  and  other 
Members  with  outstanding  help  on  tech- 
nical issues  of  law  and  I  suppose  I  tend 
to  expect  miracles  from  them.  What 
follows  is  a  report  which  was  compiled 
in  just  a  day  or  so — on  extremely  short 
notice — and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for 
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me  to  fwint  out  that  I  did  not  give 
them  sufficient  time  to  do  a  complete 
Che  rk.  Nevertheless.  I  am  sure  students 
of  1  ibor-management  law  will  find  this 
ana  ysis  extremely  helpful  in  the  reso- 
lution of  this  particular  unanswered 
point  of  law. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  the  analysis 
for  printing  at  this  point  so  that  Mem- 
ber! who  are  interested  in  following  up 
this  matter,  and  the  committees  and  their 
stai  s  will  have  before  them  all  of  the 
datii  which  I  have  on  it.  I  hope  this 
matter  will  be  pursued  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  and  that  if  there  is  any 
queition  as  to  when  the  Secretary  could 
act  in  such  situations,  the  facts  can  be 
clea  rly  established. 

Csrtainly,  we  all  realize  that  provisions 
of  tpe  1959  act  will  be  subject  to  litiiia- 
tiorj  and  differing  interpretations  and 
innumerable  disputes  in  the  forthcom- 
ingjmonths  and  years.  I  think  it  would 
be  :  lelpful  therefore  if  any  unnecessary 
con  usion  can  be  cleared  up  quickly 
rather  than  let  all  of  these  issues  drap 
out  in  endless  court  battles.  Laws  should 
be  enacted  to  smooth  the  paths  of  inter- 
group  relationships,  not  confound  and 
con  use  them.  So  I  hope  we  can  clear 
up   his  point  quickly. 

Ttie  analysis  provided  me  by  the  Li- 
bra y  of  Congress  on  the  p)oint  raised  by 
the  Secretary  is  as  follows: 

The  Library  op  Ccingress. 
Legislative  Reference  Servkf 
Washington.  DC  .  June  9.  I960 
To:  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sttllivan. 
Frori:  American  Law  Division. 
Sub  ect:  Authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to    institute    proceedings    for    a    union 
plection   under    the   Labor   Act  of    1959 

The  portion  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959  relating 
to  tlie  election  of  union  officers  (73  Stat.  519. 
532-534)  presents  a  number  of  interpretative 
prollems  and  in  the  limited  time  allowed  for 
this  analysis,  no  definite  answers  have  been 
four  d  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  act. 
However,  it  appears  that  statutory  provisii.ins 
on  t  le  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
institute  proceedings  for  an  election,  might 
conceivably  be  interpreted  as  affording  union 
menbers  only  limited  remedies  insofar  ;<s 
frequency  of  elections  is  concerned. 

The  portion  of  the  act  on  elections,  that 
is,  title  IV.  has  three  subtitles.  Terms  of 
Offlcf.  EHectlon  Procedures,  and  Enforcement, 
and  while  the  first  two  are  both  dealt  with 
in  section  401  some  of  the  subsections  on 
procedures  expressly  refer  to  the  constitu- 
tion! i  and  bylaws  of  the  labor  organization, 
whei  eas  the  subsections  on  the  terms  of 
offic(  ,  which  in  effect  control  the  frequency 
of  elections,  contain  no  express  reference  to 
the  constitutions  and  bylaws  of  the  union. 
Thei  e  Is  in  section  403  reference  to  the  fre- 
queiiCy  of  elections  as  required  by  a  union 
constitution  and  bylaws  but  the  enforcement 
prov.sions  of  section  402  do  not  appear  to 
appl  J  to  section  403. 

In  respect  of  terms  of  office,  section  401  (a  i 
provides  that  every  national  or  International 
labo'  organization,  except  a  federation  of 
such  organizations,  "shall  elect  its  officers 
not  less  often  than  once  every  five  years" 
eithdr  by  secret  ballot  among  the  members, 
or  at  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by 
seen  t  ballot.  Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  pro- 
vide that  for  local  labor  organizations  the 
peridd  Is  3  years,  and  that  for  officers  of 
"inti  rmediate  bodies"  like  general  commit- 
tees, system  boards  or  Joint  councils,  the 
peridd  is  4  years.  There  may  be  a  question 
whei  her  these  periods  run  from  the  effective 
date  of   the  act,  or  from   the  last  election. 


Within  the  Umited  time  allowed  for  this 
analysis,  no  definite  evidence  of  con^res- 
sional  expres.sion  on  this  issue  has  lieen 
found.  If  the  CoiiKress'"""!  intent  wus 
found  to  be  that  the  peri(xl  runs  trom  the 
last  election  even  though  it  wa.s  prior  to  ihr 
effective  date  of  the  act.  for  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  5-year  rule  for  national  labor 
organizations,  that  if  the  last  election  wa.s 
in  1958,  then  aiujther  election  is  to  be  held 
not  later  than  1963.  such  an  interpretation 
would  not  seem  Ut  be  prohibited  by  any  Con- 
stitutional limitation.  A  statut<jry  provision 
to  that  effect  would  appear  to  be  no  more, 
and  perhaps  less  assailable  for  retroactivity 
or  unrca.sonable  cla.s.siflcation  tlian  the 
•habitual  criminal  "  arts  which  the  Supreme 
Court  lia.s  repeatedly  upheld.  McDonald  \ 
Mass-achusetts  (180  US.  311  (1901)1.  Gra- 
liam  v.  Wc>t  V\rgi}na  (224  U.S.  616  (1912i  .. 
Caricvi  v.  New  York  (233  US  51  (1914m. 
and  Gryger  v  Burke  (334  U.S.  728,  732 
(19481)  Recently  the  Supreme  Court  tip- 
held  a  New  York  law  excluding  convicted 
fclon.s  from  otftces  m  waterfront  unions.  Dr 
Vi-au  V    Brdisfi-d,  -  -  US    —   (June  6.  19«0|. 

Ihree  pa'-agraphs  of  section  401  Include 
references  to  tlie  cunHtitutions  and  bylaws 
of  the  lal^ir  org.iiu/atiun  and  each  <jf  these 
deal.s  with  election  procedures  Subsection 
le)  requires  that  there  be  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
that  any  member  in  Rood  standing  is  eligible 
to  be  a  candidate,  that  he  has  the  right  U) 
vote  without  improper  interference  or  re- 
prLsal.  that  at  If.ist  15  days  notice  of  selec- 
tion be  given,  that  employer  withholding 
of  dues  IS  p.iyinent  for  purposes  of  eligibility 
and  ih.it  elettion  records  be  preserved  for 
1  year  The  final  sentence  in  the  .subsection 
IS  that:  The  election  shall  be  conducted 
m  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  such  organization  insofar  as  they 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title."  Thi.s  sentence,  being  a  part  of 
subsectloit  (ei  would  not  .^^eem  to  apply  to 
other  subsections,  such  as  those  relating  to 
terms  of  ofTice  Subsection  (f)  provides  that 
when  officers  are  chosen  by  a  convention  of 
elected  delegates,  the  convention  is  to  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion and  byl;iws  of  the  organization  Insttfar 
as  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visi(;n  of  the  statute.  This  would  seem  to 
apply  not  to  when  a  convention  Is  to  be 
held,  but  to  the  m.inner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  conducted  Subsection  (h)  authorizes 
a  c<jndltional  procedure  for  removal  of  an 
elected  (jfficer  guilty  of  .serious  misconduct 
The  procedure  involves  application  by  a 
union  member,  a  hearing  in  accordance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  a  find- 
ing by  the  Secretary  that  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  labor  organization  do  not 
provide  an  adequate  procedure  for  removal 
of  such  an  officer,  and  a  secret  ballot  vote 
by  members  In  good  standing.  The  vote  Is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  union 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, insofar  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
statute. 

The  provisions  of  section  402,  relating  to 
enforcement,  describe  the  scope  of  the  com- 
plaint which  a  union  member  may  file  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  scope  of  the 
court  proceedings  which  he  may.  upon  proper 
findings,  institute  in  the  courts.  The  com- 
plaint is  t^)  allege  "the  violation  of  any 
provision  of  section  401  (including  viola- 
tion of  the  constlttitlon  and  bylaws  of  the 
labor  organization  pertaining  to  the  elec- 
tion and  removal  of  officers)."  The  paren- 
thetical clause  by  itself  might  be  construed 
to  Include  union  rules  on  the  terms  of  office 
or  frequency  of  elections,  but  as  a  paren- 
thetical clause  relating  to  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401  It  would  seem  to  be  limited  to  the 
scope  of  such  provisions  and  as  previously 
noted  they  prescribe  the  maximum  Interval 
between  elections  without  reference  to  the 
freqtiency  requirements  of  union  constltu- 
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tions.  Tlie  purposes  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  may  bring  a  court  action 
(after  making  certain  findings)  are,  as  speci- 
fied In  section  403(b)  "to  B«t  aalde  the 
l:ivalld  election.  If  any,  and  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  an  election  or  hearing  and  vote 
iiptm  the  removal  of  offlcers  under  the  super- 
\ision  of  the  Secretary."  In  respect  of  the 
p.}wer  of  the  court,  eectlon  402(0  provides 
that  if  the  court  finds: 

"(1)  that  an  election  has  not  been  held 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  section  401, 
ur 

"(2 1  that  the  violation  of  section  401  may 
have  affected  the  outcome  of  an  election." 
the  Court  is  to  "declare  the  election,  if  any. 
to  be  void  and  direct  the  conduct  of  a  new 
cic-ctlon  under  the  supervision  of  the  Sec- 
retary and,  so  far  as  lawful  and  practicable. 
11.  c  informlty  with  the  constitution  and  by- 
l.iws  of  the  labor  organization."  The  statute 
also  provide*  for  entry  of  a  decree  on  the 
persons  elected,  and  for  a  decree  In  pn)ceed- 
iTig.^  on  the  removal  of  an  officer  under  sec- 
tion 401(h)  described  previously. 

The  flnt  of  the  alternative  findings  re- 
quired for  court  action  relates  to  the  terms 
of  office,  and  the  second,  presumably  to 
the  election  procedures.  Both  are  limited  to 
\lolatlons  of  section  401  and  as  prevUmsly 
i.oted  that  section.  In  prescr1bli;g  M\o  maxl- 
mxim  Interval  between  elections,  does  not 
refer  to  the  constitution  or  byl.tws  of  a 
labor  organization.  In  this  matter  there 
seems  to  be  a  difference  between  the  treat- 
ment of  terms  of  office  and  tlie  manner  of 
conducting  an  election  or  convention  and  this 
distinction  Is  also  Implicit  In  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  on  the  original  bills  House 
Report  No  741  on  H  R  8342,  8Cth  Congress. 
1st  session,  pp  3.  15  17;  Sen;\te  Heport  No 
187  on  S.  1555.  8Cth  Congress.  1st  session, 
pp    3.  4.  19  22. 

There  Is,  of  Cfiurse,  the  possibility  that  the 
provisions  of  union  constitutions  or  bylaws 
on  the  frequency  of  electlon.s  may  be  en- 
forceable under  some  other  statutory  pro- 
vision, or  up<jn  »^>me  commonly  recognized 
legal  principles.  Moreover,  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  provisions  on  elections  In  the 
1959  act  Involve  a  number  of  arguable 
points,  but  an  opinion  that  the  authority  to 
deal  with  the  timing  of  elections  is  Umlted 
to  the  maximum  Interval  requirements  pre- 
scribed In  section  401  would  not  seem  to  be 
unreasonable,  on  the  bisis  of  this  limited 
analysis. 

Mr.  COLLIER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  f^erllcrr.an  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discussion  certainly  raises  a 
pertinent  issue,  suflBciently  so  that  I 
thought  it  worth  while  to  stay  until  this 
late  hour  to  listen.  The  question  of 
when  and  under  what  conditions  the 
Federal  courts  should  administer  or  gov- 
ern the  Internal  affairs  of  any  institu- 
tion or  organization  has  frequently  been 
one  of  great  controversy,  so  much  so 
that  it  seems  that  Congress  should  spell 
out  to  the  letter  of  the  law  the  jurisdic- 
tional areas  of  the  courts.  Until  it  does, 
this  will  continue  to  be  a  problem  in- 
volving one  conflict  after  another.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  instances  such 
controversies  have  develoE>ed  over  the 
matter  of  seizure  of  assets  of  business 
establishments  by  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment even  when  such  powers  are  in- 
vested by  law. 

Only  yesterday  there  was  a  heated  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  this  House  with 


regard  to  the  seizure  of  the  assets  of 
the  Lcmg  Beach  Savings  It  Locm  Associ- 
ation by  the  Board  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank. 

Yet,  to  what  extent  the  powers  of  the 
courts  shall  go  in  governing  the  internal 
affairs  of  union  organizations  is  of  con- 
cern to  many  people.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  that  Ccmgress  pro- 
vide such  laws  so  that  the  question  in- 
volves the  principle  rather  than  the 
principals. 

It  was  my  understanding  that  when 
Congress  passed  the  Landrum-Grifan 
bill,  which  I  supported  without  equivo- 
cation a  year  ago,  it  did  so  seeking  to 
provide  groimd  rules  to  preserve  the  as- 
sets of  labor  unions  through  the  dis- 
closure and  election  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Legislation  dealing  with  any  and  all 
organizations  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  whether  it  be  business  or  labor, 
must  be  a  two-way  street  with  rules  of 
equity  applying  in  every  Instance. 

Now  let  there  be  no  mistake  that  I 
believe  in  preserving  the  traditional 
power  of  the  courts  to  make  amends  or 
remedy  violations  of  the  law ;  but  I  ques- 
tion the  uisdom  of  establishing  a  policy 
to  permit  the  courts  to  delegate  powers 
to  a  third  party  or  parties  in  a  manner 
that  would  tend  to  take  over  control  of 
the  assets  or  operating  functions  of  any 
organization. 

In  this  connection  my  attention  was 
recently  drawn  to  an  editorial  comment- 
ing on  this  subject  which  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  which 
pointed  directly  to  the  prevailing  situ- 
ation involving  the  question  of  the 
Teamsters  Union.  The  editorial  ques- 
tioned the  precedent  involved  and  the 
wisdom  of  a  Federal  judge  trying  to  run 
the  labor  union. 

As  things  now  stand,  I  believe  there 
exists  a  legislative  vacuum  with  regard 
to  the  intent  or  will  of  Congress  insofar 
as  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  the  court 
in  running  a  labor  union.  In  view  of  this, 
it  would  certainly  seem  that  Congress 
should  spell  out  its  will  and  intent  so 
that  any  question  in  this  regard  be 
eliminated.  That  is.  if  Uie  Landrum- 
Griffln  bill,  passed  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  has  not  already  done 
so  in  the  sections  covering  elections  and 
reports  on  union  funds. 


A  REPORT  ON  A  HARMONIOUS 
EAST -WEST  FOOTHILLS  PEACE 
CONFERENCE  IN  STOCKHOLM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
tliP  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
turned the  day  before  yesterday  from 
Stockholm  where  I  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the 
East- West  Round  Table. 


This  is  my  report  on  who  was  there 
and  what  was  done. 

Other  conferees  included  members  of 
Parliaments  from  Belgium.  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Sweden.  Prom  Norway  came  the  Secre- 
tary of  Finn  Moe,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Commission  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament.  Paolo  Vittorelli, 
secretary  of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party, 
was  there  from  Italy. 

Ova  assignment  was  to  prepare  for  the 
Fourth  East- West  Roiuid  Table  Confer- 
ence, a  meeting  of  parliamentarians  and 
experts  to  be  held  in  Paris  this  fall.  But. 
as  you  will  see  from  the  statement  which 
I  shall  read  in  full,  we  also  agreed  on  a 
declaration  of  principles  which  the  sum- 
mit breakdown  made,  in  our  opinion,  all 
the  more  urgent. 

As  I  left  the  National  Airport  in  Wash- 
ington last  Friday  for  Stockholm,  the 
headline  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  said:  *'K.  Excoriates 
Ike:  No  New  East-West  Talk  Expected 
for  Long  Time." 

Ilya  Ehrenbiu-g,  leading  Soviet  writer 
and  member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  did 
confer  harmoniously  with  us  from  the 
West  in  Stockholm.  All  of  us  from  the 
West  except  our  host.  Senator  Georg 
Branting,  of  Sweden,  came  from  NATO 
coimtries.  This  unpretentious  but 
unique  meeting  of  parliamentarians  was 
far  frcHn  a  summit  meeting,  although 
it  may  be  as  close  as  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  get  for  at  least  a 
few  months. 

It  is  true  that  our  East- West  talks  were 
unofiBcial.  Nobody  ever  implied  other- 
wise, although  my  colleague  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  Mn.LEE].  in  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  national 
congressional  committee,  issued,  on  the 
day  I  left,  a  press  release  about  my  mak- 
ing this  trip. 

A  UETTEK  TO  THE  SPEAKEE 

He  informed  the  press  that  he  had 
w  ritten  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  ask- 
ing him  to  make  clear  that  my  attend- 
ance was  neither  sponsored  nor  sanc- 
tioned by  Congress.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
me  how  the  gentleman  could  believe  that 
any  such  action  by  the  Speaker  was  nec- 
essary or  appropriate. 

The  gentleman  does  concede  that  my 
attendance  as  a  private  citizen  was  not 
illegal.  I  would  like  to  think  that,  after 
he  is  better  informed,  he  would  count  my 
attendance  worth  while  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  from  a  nation  seeking  peace  in 
a  precarious  world. 

If  the  gentleman  feels  that  my  trip  to 
Stockholm  was  a  waste  of  my  time  as  a 
Congressman,  at  least  he  must  concede 
that  the  trip  cost  the  taxpayers  nothing. 
My  expenses  were  paid  by  Cyrus  Eaton,  a 
Cleveland  industrialist  suid  a  man  who 
seeks  peace  with  all  the  resourceful  ag- 
gressiveness and  dogged  persistence 
which  he  used  to  amass  100-million-or- 
more  dollars. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Miller),  in  his  press  release,  declared 
obscurely  he  did  not  recognize  Cyrus 
Eaton  as  a  congressional  sponsor.  I 
know  of  no  such  claim  by  myself,  by  Mr. 
Eaton,  or  by  anyone  else.  When  I  went 
to  a  full  session  of  this  East- West  round- 
table  group  in  London  last  February  at 
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Westminster  Palace,  Mr.  Eaton  also  paid 
my  expenses  and  those  of  several  other 
American  delegates.  For  a  report  on  this 
meeting  see  the  Congrkssional  Record 
for  FebruaiT  10,  1960,  beginning  on  page 
2383.  No  one  at  that  time  concerned 
himself  in  the  slightest  about  the  pro- 
priety of  my  being  there  or  about  Mr. 
Eaton's  payment  of  my  expenses.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  am  including 
following  these  remarks  the  text  of  the 
consensus  adopted  by  the  60  participants 
from  16  East-West  nations  at  that  meet- 


ing. 


A   TELEGRAM    FROM    CYRUS    EATON 


Cyrus  Eaton  sent  us  conferees  in  Stock- 
holm a  telegram.    It  said,  in  part : 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  a  time  when  men  of  good  will  should 
work  so  earnestly  and  persistently  to  make 
reason  prevail  in  the  face  of  the  public  up- 
roar made  by  the  fanatics  and  lunatics  who 
would  precipitate  an  all-out  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Eaton.  I  believe  that 
most  of  my  constituents  and  other  Amer- 
icans and  peoples  of  other  nations  agree. 
These  are  dangerous  times.  We  do  need 
to  work  earnestly  and  persistently  if  rea- 
son is  to  prevail. 

In  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
most  regretable  if  this  embarrassment  of 
the  summit  breakdown  causes  Republi- 
can leaders  to  continue  to  attempt  to 
ridicule  and  to  belittle  conferences  such 
as  the  one  I  just  attended  in  Stockholm. 
No  one  should  discourage  any  Member 
of  Congress  or  other  Crovemment  em- 
ployee from  trying  to  educate  himself 
so  that  he  can  do  his  job  better. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Miller  1  referred  in  his  press  release  to 
the  meeting  as  "this  molehill  summit 
conference."  Foothill,  molehill,  anthill, 
who  cares  if  the  meeting  did  tend  to 
advance  the  cause  of  world  peace  even 
a  little  bit?  I  think  we  all  should  do 
whatever  we  can,  however  little  it  may 
be. 

I  feel  sure  that  President  Eisenhower 
does  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Peaceful  coexistence  requires 
contact  and  negotiations  at  all  levels  and 
in  spite  of  the  many  irritations.  The  only 
alternative  to  peaceful  coexistence  is  war, 
incredibly  disastrous  war  that  nobody 
wants  and  that  nobody  can  win.  I  am 
sure  the  President  realizes  this  fact. 

Last  weekend  I  conferred  for  16  hours 
in  Stockholm  to  help  put  a  statement  in 
its  nnal  form.  We  discus.sed  the  summit 
and  the  events  before  and  after  it,  not 
to  fix  blame,  but  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  revive  a  measure  of  confidence 
and  trust  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

PRBSnJENT    SHOULD    BE    RETNVITH) 

My  chief  proposal  does  not  appear  in 
this  statement  because  all  my  fellow  con- 
ferees agreed  that  it  was,  to  use  Mr. 
Ehrenbiu-g's  word,  "Utopian."  I  asked 
for  a  strong  declaration  in  the  statement 
recommending  that  both  sides  take  steps 
to  reinstate  the  invitation  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nothing  could  do  more,  in  my  opinion,  to 
reassure  a  shaken  world. 

The  reissuance  and  the  reacceptance 
of  the  invitation  may  require  some  sacri- 
fice of  dignity  by  both  Premier  Khru- 
shchev and  President  Eisenhower.    Such 
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sac:'ifices    would    be    almost    unprece- 
den  bed,  dramatic,  and  most  encouraging. 

I  is  fair  that  President  Eisenhower 
shojld  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  be 
giv«n  the  same  opp>ortunities  that  Pre- 
mie r  Khrushchev  had  here  to  talk  to  the 
peo  )le.  The  Soviet  p>eople  would  like 
hin  .  in  spite  of  U-2.  and  they  would  be- 
liev  i  him  when  he  told  them,  as  he  would 
repeatedly,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  wants  peace  and  has  no  mili- 
taristic or  imperialistic  ambitions. 

the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment want  peace,  and  I  believe  they  do. 
thei^  should  reissue  the  invitation  to  the 
Pre  iident.  If  the  President  wants  peace, 
anc  I  know  he  does,  he  will  accept  the 
inv  tation. 

A  :r.  Ehrenburg  said  he  and  many  So- 
viet citizens  regretted  that  their  Premier 
hac  made  the  recent  violent  peisonal  at- 
tac  cs  on  the  President.  He  explained 
them  by  saying  that  Khrushchev  i.«:  an 
em  ttional  man  "who  does  not  need  to 
loo  :  in  his  pockets  for  words."  which 
meuns  he  gets  carried  away  when  speak- 
ing without  a  manuscript.  Khrushchev, 
Eh  1  en  burg  said,  was  deeply  disappomted 
in  the  President  and  embarra.s.sed  be- 
cavjse  he  had  told  high  Soviet  officials 
that  Ike  was  a  fine  fellow  and  a  man  of 
pea  ce. 

Ehrenburg  offered  an  explanation 
abcut  the  reference  that  Khrushchev 
male  with  respect  to  the  President  be- 
coming superintendent  of  a  kinder- 
garten. He  said  that  this  was  because 
Khrushchev  was  truly  impressed  and 
touphed  by  the  concern  that  the  Presi- 
showed  for  the  Eisenhower  urand- 
dren. 

POWERS     MAY     NOT    BE    PUNISHED 

Asked  about  the  U-2  pilot.  Fiancis 
Po\  ers,  Ehrenburg  predicted  that  he 
would  be  tried,  found  guilty,  and  then 
penaps  either  Riven  a  nominal  .sentence 
or  sent  back  to  the  United  States  at 
once.  He  said  he  felt  there  was  no  per- 
sonal animosity  against  Powers  himself, 
altliough  Ehrenburg  stressed  that  Soviet 
put  lie  indignation  against  the  U-2  flights 
wai  general  and  intense. 

Erik  Nord,  of  Norway,  a  Government 
foreign  affairs  expert,  told  us  that  the 
Norwegians  felt  re.sentment  toward  the 
Un  ted  States  for  involving  their  country 
in  t  le  U-2  flights  without  prior  arrange- 
ment. 
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r.  Ehrenburg  said  Marshal  Malin- 
y.  the  Soviet  mihtary  chief  who  ac- 
con^panied  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  Paris  and 
/here,  was  a  soldier,  not  a  politician, 
had    been    appointed    by    Premier 
'He  will  do  what  he  is  told 
Ehrenburg  said, 
recent  Malinovsky  order  to  launch 
rociets   with   atomic   warheads   against 
airqases  from  which  trespassing  planes 
not  significant.  Ehrenburg  told  us. 
not  mean  any  reckless  fingers  on 
triggers  or  buttons,  he  indicated. 
:e  I  read  the  statement  which  was 
agreed  on  at  this  meeting  in  Stockliolm 
weekend,  let  me  give  you  a  few  facts 
aboit  each  of  the  other  seven   partici- 
.s: 

STOCKHOLM     CONFEREES 

Piul  Anxionnaz.  58  Prance:  O  Member 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  former  Sec- 

•y  of  State  for  Aimed  Forces,  1956; 
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Chairman  of  National  Defense  Commit- 
tee, Chamber  of  Deputies.  1946-51.  Rad- 
ical-Socialist Party,  middle-left. 

Senator  Georg  Branting,  73.  Sweden; 
A  lawyer  born  in  1887  in  Stockholm. 
Member  of  Stockholm  City  Council.  1927- 
38:  member  of  the  Labor  Party  board 
in  Stockholm;  member  of  the  Swedish 
Refugee  Commission;  member  of  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Party:  Senator  since 
1931. 

Ilya  Ehrenburg  69.  Soviet  Union: 
Member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet,  leading 
writer 

Erik  Nord.  41.  Norway:  Assistant  to 
Senator  Finn  Moe.  chairman  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Commi.s.sion  of  the  Norwegian 
Storting — Parliament. 

Henri  Rolin,  09.  Belgium:  Secretary  of 
Mini.stry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1919;  Bel- 
gium's repi  e.seniative  to  Locarno  Confer- 
ence. 1925;  Hague  Conference  for  the 
Codification  of  International  Law,  1930; 
San  Franci.sco  Conference,  1945;  member 
of  Belgium's  delegation  to  the  U.N..  1948; 
member  of  delegation  to  the  General  As- 
.sembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  since 
1948;  pie.sident  of  the  Commission  of 
Juridical  Affair.s  of  the  Council  of  Eu- 
rope; president  of  Belgium  Commission 
of  .Justice:  .senator  since  1932;  president 
of  the  senate.  1957-49.  Senator  Rolin 
i.s  the  only  hving  person  who  help>ed  draft 
both  the  Covenant  of  the  league  of  Na- 
Lion.s  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Paolo  Villoiolh.  Italy:  Journalist,  .sec- 
retary of  the  Italian  Socialist  Party. 

Konni  Zilliacu.s,  Great  Britain.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  member  of  foreign 
affans  and  defen.M'  groups  of  Parlia- 
mentary I,al>:)ur  Party;  once  with  the 
League  of  Nation.s.  Speaks  six  languages 
fluently,  including  Ru.ssian.  His  wife  is 
an  American  from  California.  She  has 
relatives  in  my  di.itrict. 

Our  conferences  were  held  in  the  liome 
of  Senator  Branting  in  a  large  living 
room  lined  with  book-shelves.  We  spoke 
in  French  and  Engli.sh  My  limited 
French  made  it  necessary  to  have  every- 
thing translated  into  English.  Ehren- 
burg speaks  no  English  but  excellent 
French.  We  issued  our  report  in  both 
languages. 

The  report  is  a.s  follows : 

Wf>,  the  (iiidiTsigiK'ii  members  c.t  the  Prp- 
|i;ir;itory  Oimmlttpp  of  the  FVjurth  Ea.st-Wet.t 
Raiiid-Tiible  Conference,  met  In  Stockholm 
on  June  5  and  6.  I960,  and  aRreod  unanl- 
r.iously  to  iK.<ue  thi.<;  .statement: 

1.  Tile  foliapse  ul  the  .sinnmlt  conference 
and  the  react lon.s  ui  which  It  led  must  nut  be 
allowed  to  eudanjier  peaceful  coexistence  and 
to  let  the  World  fall  b.ick  into  the  cold  \\,ir. 

2  Recent  e\ent.s  have  confirmed  the 
soundness  of  the  virw  expressed  by  our  la.'^t 
Round-Table  Conference.  Febrtiary  1960.  that 
"the  divi.sion  of  the  wo.-ld  Into  rival  military 
aUlanres  put.s  peace  at  the  mercy  of  an  inci- 
dent and  sul)ject.s  mankind  to  con.stant 
peril  " 

■i  It  became  urgent  that  some  first  aKiee- 
mrrits  be  reached  in  the  negotiations  now 
t;iking  place  in  Gene\  a  on  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weaiK^.n.s  tests  and  disarmament 
Special  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
."s.'Viet  dh-iarmament  proposals  of  June  2,  1960. 

4.  At  the  basis  of  every  move  toward  the 
consolidation  of  peace  must  be  the  strict 
observance  by  all  states  of  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
rules  of  International  law,  e.g.,  the  one  for- 
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bidding  unauthorized  fiixhts  o\er  the  ter- 
ritory of  other  states. 

,5  States  other  than  the  Big  Four  must 
become  aware  of  their  own  responsibility  in 
the  strengthening  of  peace  and  initiate  con- 
structive proposals.  Public  opinicm  ought  to 
promote  and  support  sucli  actl'ui 

6  War  is  not  an  inevitable  fntallty  The 
threat  of  it  can  always  be  removed  by  the 
will  of  mutual  comprehension  and  negotia- 
tion aiming  at  equitable  solutions  accepta- 
ble by  all. 

We  announce  that  the  Fourth  East-We«t 
Round  Table  Conference  will  be  held  In  the 
autumn  of  this  year.  Its  task  will  be  to  con- 
front with  the  above  stated  principles  the  In- 
ternational situation  trxlsting  at  that  time 
particularly  with  respect   to  dl.sarmamen: 

It  will  specifically  endeavor  to  find  mean.*; 

.^  How  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  repre- 
.s(ntatlon  of  China  in  the  United  Nations,  so 
.m  to  achieve  the  participation  of  Communl.it 
Clilna  in   any  disarmament  .Ts^reement 

B  How  to  accomplish  some  degree  of  de- 
inillUirlzatlon  of  the  center  of  Europe  so  as 
t"  put  an  end  to  growing  fears  created  by 
German  rearmament 

C  How  to  obtain  efficient  application  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  where  ne- 
gotiations among  the  Big  Four  fail  to  reach 
ai^reement. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  agree  with  the  piinciples  stated 
in  Stockholm  and  agree  as  to  the  im- 
poitance  of  the  problems  listed 

Ehrenburg  thought  the  most  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  statement  were  with 
respect  to  the  recital  of  the  need  to  in- 
clude China  in  disarmament  negotia- 
tions and  the  statement  about  giving 
special  attention  to  the  recent  Soviet 
disarmament  proposals.  He  thought 
that  it  was  heartening  that  a  Member  of 
the  US  House  of  Representatives  and  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  could 
agree  on  such  vital  matters. 

This  may  show  the  need  for  .such  com- 
munication even  with  regard  to  a  well- 
informed,  sophisticated  man  like  Ilya 
Ehrenburg.  After  all,  SecretaiT  of  State 
Herter  said  months  ago  that  China 
would  have  to  be  a  part  of  any  disai-ma- 
ment  plan,  although  since  then  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  no  move  to  make 
this  probable  or  even  possible 

Stevenson.  Kermedy,  and  Symington 
have  all  indicated  that  we  have  to 
change  our  policies  with  legard  to  China 
and  open  up  channels  of  communication. 

As  for  the  Soviet  disaiTnament  plan, 
whatever  its  shortcomings,  at  least  it  is 
a  plan.  We  do  not  have  one  that  is  as 
specific.  It  is  certainly  a  basis  for  ne- 
gotiation. It  does  contain  concessions 
to  previously  expiessed  western  points  of 
view.  The  entire  Soviet  plan  is  .set  forth 
following  the.se  i-emarks.  It  is  worth 
reading  in  full. 

There  are  indeed  gro\ving  fears  about 
German  rearmament.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  I 
spoke  on  this  subject  March  23  in  the 
other  body.  We  need  a  "new  situation 
for  Berlin,"  he  said.  The  move  toward 
reunification  was  a  rational  urge  which 
may  well  be  supplanted  by  an  irrational 
urge  if  adjustments  are  not  made,  he 
predicted.  He  said  that  "a  substantial 
body  of  Germans  already  identify  East 
Germany  as  middle  Germany  and  look 
to  lands  beyond  the  Oder-Neisse  as  the 
true  East." 

The  distinguished  and  veiT  able  ma- 
jority   whip    of    the    other    body    IMr. 


Mansfield!  believes  that  all  of  Berlin 
should  be  imder  United  Nations  control 
and  that  its  independence  should  be 
guaranteed,  not  only  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  specifically  by  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West.  Ehrenburg  indi- 
cated that  he  believed  Soviet  troops  in 
Berlin  under  U.N.  control  would  help 
guard  its  independence. 

In  our  .short  conference  we  had  neither 
the  time  nor  the  resources  to  go  into 
these  questions  in  any  detail.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  attempting  to  offer  any  solu- 
tions today.  We  shall  go  into  these 
qut^stions  carefully  when  we  have  a 
larger  meeting  of  parliamentarians  in 
the  autumn.  It  is  hoped  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  both  from  the  House 
and  from  the  other  body,  will  find  it 
po.s.sible  to  attend  and  to  participate. 

More  people  every  day  are  recognizing 
the  danger  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
need  for  more  negotiations.  The  colum- 
nist. Constantine  Brown,  wi-ote  in  the 
Star  recently: 

It  Is  b»'coining  clearer  e\ery  day,  in  the 
light  of  the  Jacis.  that  mankind  U  either 
going  to  get  better  organized  or  is  going  to 
be  destroyed  ."-ooner  or  later. 

On  June  5  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India  declared  that  he  believes  that  the 
great  poweis  \^ill  be  forced  to  come  to- 
gether again  in  .some  fashion.  He  says 
that  this  is  Inevitable  becaiise  of  the 
logic  and  the  compulsion  of  events." 
Like  it  or  not.  we  have  to  clim.b  back  to 
the  summit. 

"Otherwise."  Nehru  said,  "you  sit  on 
the  brink  of  a  horrible  catastrophe  and 
you  can  fall  over  into  it  at  any  time." 
It  is  clear  that  the  only  alternative  to 
war  is  "talks  and  peaceful  approaches," 
as  Mr  Nehru  states. 

Winston  Churchill  has  said  that  jaw. 
jaw.  jaw  is  better  than  war,  war,  war. 
We  iiave  to  keep  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion open.  One  way  is  to  encourage  con- 
ferences of  parliamentarians  like  the  one 
I  just  attended  in  Stockholm.  Our  meet- 
ings are  unofficial,  our  decisions  are  not 
binding,  but  we  do  learn  from  each  other 
and  we  do  find  a  large  and  vital  area  of 
agreement  on  issues  which  must  be  set- 
tled among  the  world  s  nations  in  the 
very  near  future  if  mankind  is  to  survive. 

IJ-^oTT!    the   CoNGU^.s.=ION^L    RrcoRO,   Feb.    10. 

1960| 
c  o.'.'sr.Nsfs  or  THtRD  East-West  Roundtable 

CoNrEBENCE.  Palace  of  Westminster    F^b- 

Rt-ARY    2   4.    1960 

r.irt.cipants  in  this  conference  of  16  na- 
f  )r^>  including  for  the  first  time  members 
of  the  U-iii.slatures  of  both  the  United  States 
of  .^mtrica  and  the  U.S.S.R  ,  met  for  unofficial 
Fa^t-West  talks  and  as  a  result  of  3-day 
Qi*ci!.ssion  of  various  problems  connected  to 
dls:mii:inient  agreed  that  the  world  public 
opinion  be  informed  a.s  to  the  following: 

We  agree: 

1  That  our  civilization  cannot  survive 
another  major  war. 

2  The  only  way  to  prevent  a  world  nuclear 
cat.tstrophe  is  to  insure  comprehensive,  gen- 
eml  and  controlled  disarmament  and  that 
the  early  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
of  other  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  in- 
cluding existing  stocks,  is  Imperative. 

3  That  there  Is  very  little  time  left  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
nations  which  do  not  already  possess  them, 
and  that  it  is  urgent  to  prevent  their 
spreading. 


4.  That  the  division  of  the  world  into  rival 
military  alliances  arming  against  each  other 
puts  peace  at  the  mercy  of  an  Incident  and 
subjects  mankind  to  constant  peril. 

5.  That  the  economic  readjustment 
brought  on  by  universal  disarmament  Is  not 
an  Insuperable  problem  for  either  Socialist  or 
free  enterprise  economies. 

6.  Although  It  Is  lmix>8Slble  to  conceive 
of  disarmament  without  control  or  of  con- 
trol without  disarmament.  It  Is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  risks  of  a  system  of  control 
not  quite  perfect  are  certainly  less  great  than 
those  of  allowing  the  arms  race  to  continue. 

Therefore  we  urge : 

1.  That  all  the  proposals  for  disarmament 
and  effective  control  should  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  committee  of  10  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  sum- 
mit canference.  and  by  an  International  con- 
ference Including  China.  The  work  of  the 
committee  of  10  meeting  in  March  at  Geneva 
should  t>egln  immediately  and  be  continued 
without  a  break  until  it  is  finished;  its 
minutes  should  be  published  regularly  and 
without  delay. 

2  That  as  soon  as  a  general  agreement  on 
disarmament  has  been  concluded  an  effec- 
tive system  of  control  should  be  enforced  by 
all  necessary  means  required  to  Insure  by 
international  inspection  and  verification  that 
the  disagrament  agreed  upon,  whether  by 
stages  or  otherwise,  has  Ijeen  and  Is  being 
effectively  implemented. 

3.  That  the  United  States.  United  King- 
dom, and  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
negotiators  at  Geneva  quickly  agree  to  a 
treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests  with  ade- 
quate inspection.  We  urge  meanwhile  that 
all  countries  refrain  from  nuclear  testing 
In  an  effort  to  break  the  present  deadlock 
and  answer  the  United  States  objection  that 
sniall  underground  tests  could  go  undetected 
under  the  present  monitoring  system,  we 
recommend  that  the  negotiators  consider  the 
addition  of  small  auxiliary  seismic  stations 
which,  if  necessary,  could  be  unmanned,  on 
the  lines  recommended  in  the  Berkner  report 
of  March  31.  1«59. 

4.  That  the  task  of  world  opinion  In  the 
coming  crucial  months  should  be  to  facilitate 
the  negotiations,  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  agreement,  and  to  dl£p>el  the 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  created  by  the  cold 
war. 

5.  That  tlie  enormous  accumulation  of 
outstanding  and  urgent  international  prob- 
lems requires  a  continuous  series  of  con- 
ferences, negotiations  and  discussions  at  all 
levels,  from  regular  meetings  of  heads  of 
governments,  down  to  unofficial  ronndtable 
gatherings  such  as  the  present  meeting. 

We  recognize : 

1.  That  disengagement — that  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  zones  free  from  nuclear  weap- 
ons, from  which  foreign  forces  would  be 
progressively  withdrawn  and  conventional 
arms  reduced  and  controlled — accompanied 
by  provisions  for  East-West  cooperation  in 
implementing  these  obligations  and  main- 
taining international  order  could  be  an  im- 
portant and  early  stage  in  general  disarma- 
ment. 

2.  That  military  alliances  are  the  p)olitical 
organization  of  the  arms  race,  and  that  the 
progressive  subordination  of  such  alliances 
to.  and  their  ultimate  supersession  by.  the 
collective  security  system  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  general  and  complete  disarmament  by 
stages. 

3.  That  the  development  of  international 
economic,  technical,  and  cultural  coopera- 
tion, aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
similar  measures,  using  the  machinery  of  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose,  would  serve 
not  only  to  take  up  the  economic  slack  re- 
sulting from  disarmament  but  also  increase 
the  welfare  of  all  peoples  and  create  a  net- 
work of  common  ties  and  Interests  between 
all  states,  rich  or  poor,  whatever  their  social 
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or  economic  syatem,  that  would  establish  a 
firm  foundation  for  their  living  In  peace. 

We.  members  of  the  East-West  round- 
table  meeting  held  at  the  Palace  of  West- 
minister, urge  world  public  opinion  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  Inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  International  affairs. 


omili 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  3,  1960] 
Text  or  the  Sovtxt  Proposals  to  U.N.  rem  a 

TKEATT    on    GENZRAL    DtSARMAMENT 

On  September  18.  1959,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment submitted  to  the  United  Nations, 
for  its  consideration,  a  proposal  on  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  It  presented 
this  proposal  in  the  firm  conviction  that  the 
complete  disarmament  of  all  states  and  the 
destruction  of  all  means  of  waging  war  are 
the  most  effective  and,  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  most  realistic  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  outbreak  of  a  disastrous  nuclear- 
rocket  war  and  insuring  lasting  peace  on 
earth. 

The  present  balance  of  forces  in  the 
world — for  no  aggressor  can  now  with  Im- 
punity dare  to  unleash  war  against  peace- 
loving  states;  the  unprecedented  destructive 
power  of  contemporary  weapons,  which  can 
visit  swift  annihilation  on  entire  states;  the 
fact  that  these  weapons  can  be  delivered 
almost  Instantaneously  to  any  point  on  the 
globe — all  these  factors  make  any  reliance 
on  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes  manifest  lunacy. 

The  peaceful  coexistence  of  states  with 
differing  social  systems — a  principle  which 
has  always  been  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  socialist  states — Is  a 
reality.  But  the  foundations  of  peaceful  co- 
existence cannot  possibly  be  firm  enough, 
and  peace  cannot  be  regarded  as  reliably  in- 
sured, while  the  armaments  race  continues 
and  while  states  have  at  their  conunand 
means  of  lightning  attack  on  other  countries 
and  gigantic  stockpiles  of  weapons,  Including 
nuclear  weapons. 

ARMAMEKT    RACE    A    WASTE 

T(xlay  truly  fantastic  sums  are  being 
squandered  on  armaments;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  some  types  of  modern  bomber  aircraft 
cost  more  than  their  weight  in  gold.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  many  types  of  armaments 
grow  obsolete  and  are  scrapped  before  they 
have  even  left  the  factory  precincts.  The 
armaments  race  is  becoming  a  senseless 
waste  of  human  labor  and  material  resources. 
The  funds  now  being  spent  by  states  for  the 
production  and  accumulation  of  weapons 
would  alone  suffice  to  put  an  end  to  hunger 
throughout  the  world. 

We  can  no  longer  be  content  to  see  the 
energy  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and 
the  values  they  create  spent  on  preparations 
for  a  war  the  inadmissibility  of  which  is 
becoming  more  obvious  with  every  day 
that  passes.  Mankind  today,  with  its  bril- 
liant achievements  In  the  conquest  of  nature 
and  the  development  of  spiritual  culture, 
deserves  a  better  fate. 

The  lofty  goal  dreamed  of  by  many  gener- 
ations of  men  to  put  an  end  to  war,  to 
eliminate  it  completely  from  the  life  of 
human  society — has  now  become  a  real  pos- 
sibility. It  can  h-i  achieved  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  types  of  weapons  and  the  disband- 
ment  of  armies  throughout  the  world;  i.e.,  by 
general  and  complete  disarmament.  That  is 
the  only  truly  reliable  foundation  on  which 
a  firm,  unbreakable  peace  between  all  states 
can  rest  In  the  conditions  of  our  time. 

General  and  complete  disarmament  can- 
not result  in  advantage  to  any  side.  It  will 
circumvent  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  in  the  discussion  of  merely  par- 
tial measures  of  disarmament,  when  some 
Slates  have  feared  that  such  measures  might 
destroy  the  balance  of  forces  and  be  preju- 
dicial to  their  security.  In  addition,  the 
conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  general  and 
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etc  disarmament  will  greatly  facilitate 
iask  of  bringing  into  being  a  system  of 
international  control  over  disarmament 
for  If  complete  disarmament  is 
achieved  no  state  will  have  cause  to  con- 
ceal emythlng  from  other  states ,  and  com- 
plete control  will  become  feaalble. 

PROPOSAL    WIOELT    WELCOMES 

Soviet   Union's   proposal    for    general 
complete    disarmament    was    welcomed 
enthusiasm    in    all    countries    of    the 
It  gave  renewed  strength  to  the  ef- 
of  the  peoples  to  free  themselves  once 
for   all   from   the   nightmare   threat  of 
rocket    war.     Not    a    single    govem- 
opposed  the  proposal.     The  United  Na- 
unanimously  approved  the  Idea  of  gen- 
md  complete  disarmament  and  asserted 
such  disarmament  was  the  most  impor- 
question  facing  the  world  today. 
General  Assembly's  appeal  to  govern- 
to  make  every  effort  to  achieve  a  con- 
tive    solution    to    this    problem    at    the 
possible    date    has    placed    a    great 
1  obligation  on  all  states.     If  this  United 
appeal  Is  to  be  translated  into  real- 
ind  if  the  hopes  of  the  peoples  calling 
disarmament  are  to  be  justified,  it  is  In- 
nt   on   governments,   which    bear   pri- 
responsibility    for    achieving    Interna- 
agreement  on  this  question,   to   t^ike 
steps  without  further  delay  f>)r  the 
alien  <ind  conclusiun  of  such  an  aiirfe- 
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Soviet  Government  is  doing  its  utm<  st 
lifcure  that  the  dLaarmamcnt  np<rr>tlari'^n5 
a.s  snon  as  possible  to  pr.ictic.i!  re'iilt."--: 
y.  the  draftine  and  slKnliig  of  an  aeree- 
;  on  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
is    known,   the   proposals   made   by    the 
Union  on  September  18,  1959,  contain 
icrete  program  for  carrylni;  out  general 
complete  disarmament  in   three  stages, 
a  total  period  of  4  years.     It  was  envis- 
In  these  proposal.";  that  during  the  first 
a  substantial  reduction  would  be  car- 
out,  under  International  control,  in  the 
ntional  armed  forces  and  armaments  of 
that  during  the  second  stnpe  tl^e  di.s- 
of   the   remaining    coi^.iingfnis   nf 
armed    forces    and    the    llquidatii^n    d 
bases    in    the   territories   of   foreign 
would  be  completed,  and  that  in  the 
stage  all  types  of  nuclear   and  rocket 
would  be  destroyed  and  other  me;ii.- 
taken  for  the  completion  of  general  and 
lete  disarmament. 

proposing  this  sequence  of  di.sa:ii..ini(.-nt 

the   Soviet   Uni  in    I'.avf   due   ci  :.- 

tion  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  Western 

which  in  the  cotirse  of  the  preceding 

ar^nament     negotiations     had     cited     the 

.R.'s    superiority    in    armed    forces    and 

mtional    armaments    and    had    argued 

nurlear   disarmament   mea-sures  .<houkl 

deferred    to    the    last    .stage.      The    Soviet 

ment,  for  its  part,  had  always  taken 

isitioii  that  war  waged  wl^h  weap<;n.s  oi 

destruction  should  be  mndc  imFKvs.'lbJe. 

it    considers    that    the    sooner    this    i..-. 

ved  the  better. 
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ing  the  meetings  and  negoiiation.s  be- 
leading  statesmen  which  have   taken 
in  recent  months,  and  in  the  dellbera- 
of    the    10-nation    disarmament    com- 
which  was  assigned  the  task  of  elabn- 
measures  for  the  Implementation  of 
lution  on  general  and  complete  dis- 
armatnent    adopted    by   the   United    Nation.-; 
Gene  -al  Assembly,  the  views  and  proposals  of 
I  arties  concerned  on   questions  of  dis- 
nt  were  set  forth  exhau.stively  and  in 
preci4e   terms. 

Soviet  Government,  while  consistently 
deferring  Its  proposal  for  general  and  corn- 
disarmament  as  being  In  line  with  the 
goal  of  instirlng  lasting  peace  on  earth, 
would  be  in  the  Interest  of  all  peoples 


without  exception,  is  at  the  same  time  pre- 
pared to  take  into  consideration  any  con- 
structive ideas  or  desires  of  other  partici- 
pants in  the  negotiations  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  agreement  on 
the  practical  implementation  of  disarma- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  some 
powers,  among  them  France,  expressed  the 
view  that  disarmament  should  begin  with 
the  prohibition  and  destruction  of  vehicles 
for  the  delivery  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weap»jns.  such  as  mlllUry  rockets , 
nulitary  aircraft,  warships,  and  the  like,  due 
regard  being  had  to  the  need  for  the  simul- 
taneous liquidation  by  states  of  such  mili- 
tary bases  a.-;  they  may  i>ossess  in  foreign  ter- 
ritories. 

The  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  still  con- 
siders that  the  sequence  of  disarmaniei;! 
measures  c'>ntemplated  in  its  propcjsul  cI 
September  18.  1959.  is  fully  coixsistent  with 
the  aim  uf  giving  practical  effect  to  general 
and  complete  disarmament.  Nevertheless, 
desirous  as  it  is  of  lacilitatinK  in  every  jxks- 
sible  way  the  achievement  at  the  earliest 
date  of  an  ngree:nent  on  this  question,  in  or- 
der to  insure  stable  and  Inviolable  peace 
among  all  states,  the  S»)viet  Guvcrninent  l.s 
once  a^ain  prepared  to  meet  the  Wi'.'tern 
Powers  half  w.iy  and  agree  on  a  dlfle.-ent 
sequence  of  di.^armainent  mea.'^ures.  if  this 
.sequence  i.s  more  aco-ptable  to  the  We--terii 
Powers. 

B.\.-'L.S    1.I;4UIMAT10N     Va.Gt.T3 

Tlie  Soviet  Government,  since  it  fervently 
btlieves  that  mankind  must  be  freed  as 
quickly  as  po.'sible  from  the  tlireat  of  the 
outbreak  (jf  a  nuclear-rocket  war.  pro|)<iFP8 
th.Tt  agreemerit  Fliouid  be  reached  t^''  bcflii 
the  proce.'-fl  of  central  and  cumpli't**  dl^- 
armameiit  with  the  prohibition  and  destruc- 
tion under  Intcrnati  >nnl  control.  fr()m  the 
very  first  stage.  (.{  all  means  of  delivering  nu- 
clear weapons  to  their  targeUs.  and  the  simui- 
t.lnoou^  l;qu;dat;on  of  milit.iry  ba/sfj  in  thf 
territories  of  oth-.T  .>:t,.tes 

Onre  military  r  /ckets  of  all  ra:.ges.  nuli- 
tary aircraft.  !-ubmririne«!  and  .»urfarf  wir- 
shlps.  artillery  rajiahle  of  flrlni^  nu<-le:.r 
shells,  and  all  other  means  of  dellverlnir 
weajvins  of  ma^s  de«t ruction  U>  their  target-s 
h.%ve  been  destroy<»d  and  stiites  no  longer 
maintain  armed  lores  and  military  iuitalia- 
tlons  outside  their  own  frontleis.  it  will  be- 
come a  pr.iitic  li  impoi.sihllity  for  ^  ne  cou.;- 
try  to  attack  a:;-  ther  with  atomic  aiid  ly- 
dr 'ffeTi  wenp or.s. 

With  this  purp<ife  In  muifl  the  .Sivlet 
Union  rxpre>^f.es  ii.s  rcndines.s  ti  bewln  dj.s- 
rrin.-iment  with  the  de.'^^truction  of  all  means 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons  to  tlielr  t.ir- 
gels.  despite  li»e  fact  that  il  has  a  geutrally 
recogni/ed  superiority  in  the  rnu-t  modern 
and  effective  mcan.s  of  tills  kind;  namely. 
in'eicoiitineritn!  b.-'lll.'-tif  niis-Mles, 

That  being  d'.ne.  .su.-h  me.-surf.s  lus  tlie 
prohiK'itioTi  of  nuclear,  biolrglc-al.  and  cherii- 
ical  weapons,  t'le  des'ru'-tion  oi  all  stork- 
piles  of  such  weapons,  and  the  cesKatlon  of 
their  inar.ufarturc  could  be  carried  out  dur- 
ing tlie  succeeding,  rerond  stage  of  the  di.-r- 
armamei.t  proer..m  The  threat  of  nuclear 
war  in  any  form  would  be  removed  forever 
At  tlie  Same  time,  a  .ttibs^.intial  redu"tion  in 
the  armed  forces  and  conventlotinl  arma- 
ments of  states  would  be  rarrled  out. 

woT-LD  At;c>:.isH  tr.m.ninc 
The  ih.ird  s'atje  would  be  marked  by  the 
c^mple-jon  of  ^^enera!  .-rnd  'omplete  disarm. i- 
ment.  the  dislKindir.i?  of  ;vii  s.rniles.  war  min- 
istries, and  general  staffs,  the  abolition  of 
conip\i:sory  milit;try  .service,  and  of  the  mili- 
tary training  of  young  people,  and  the  com- 
plete discontinuance  of  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

It  Is  proposed  that  this  entire  program  of 
disarmament  should  be  carried  out  under 
effective  international  control,  on  the  basis 
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of  an  international  treaty  and  wltlim  a  spec- 
uied  period  of  time — 4  yean  or  some  other 
agreed  term 

In  discussions  on  the  question  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament  In  international 
bodies,  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  problem  of  what  measures  should  be 
taken  to  insure  peace  and  the  maintenance 
of  international  law  and  order  in  relations 
between  states  in  conditions  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment proposes  that  the  states  parties  to  the 
treaty  should  Jointly  carry  out  a  detailed 
study  of  thU  question,  so  that  during  the 
third,  concluding,  stage  the  necessary  meas- 
ures could  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter  for  the  purpose  of 
niaintalning  peace  in  conditions  of  general 
and  complete  disarmament;  such  measures 
could  Include  an  undertaking  by  states  to 
make  police  ( militia »  units  available  to  the 
Security  Council,  whenever  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  peace 
Needless  to  say.  such  police  ( militia  i  units 
would  be  available  s<-jlely  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  p>eace  between  peoples,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  peoples  fight- 
ing for  Independence  and  sojlal  progress  or 
for  the  purpose  of  intervention  in  the  inter- 
n.il  affairs  of  stales 

It  is  proposed  that  all  disarmament  nieas- 
iire.^.  from  beginning  to  end.  should  be  car- 
ried out  under  strict  International  control 
For  that  purpose,  the  parties  to  the  treaty 
woiild  have  to  set  up  an  international  con- 
trol organization,  whoee  Jurisdiction  would 
cover  all  meiisures  carried  out  In  the  field  of 
disarmament  and  would  be  enlarged  ;u.  those 
measures  became  broader  and  more  far 
reaching  in  character. 

In  conformity  with  the  above,  the  Soviet 
Government  submits  the  following  draft 
ba.sic  clauses  of  a  treaty  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament : 

■  BASIC     CUAt'SES    or    A    TREATT    on     GLNER4I      AND 
COMPLrTE  DI.SARMAMCNT 

"The  governments  of  the  states  members 
of  the  10-natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
set  up  In  1958.  guided  by  the  resolution  on 
general  and  complete  disarmament'  adopted 
on  November  20.  1959.  at  the  14th  se.-pion 
of  the  United  Nation*  General  Asserabiy. 
deem  it  necessary,  in  order  to  liber.ite  man- 
kind from  the  threat  of  a  nevk  war  and  to 
ln.>^iire  lasting  and  Inviolable  peace  on  earth, 
to  begin  forthwith  the  Uisk  of  finding  a  prac- 
tical .solution  of  the  problem  of  t;eneral  and 
complete  disarmament,  and  for  that  pur{K«se 
have  decided  to  draft  a  treaty  on  general 
and  complete  dLsarmament.  which  shall  In- 
<  lude  the  basic  clauses  set  forth  below. 


"General  and  complete  disarmament  shall 
provide  for— 

"Dlsbandment  of  all  armed  force.-:  main- 
tained by  states  and  the  prohibition  of  their 
ree- tabllshment  In  any  form; 

"Prohibition  of  stockpiling,  destruction  of 
all  stockpiles  and  cessation  of  production 
of  all  types  of  armaments,  including  atomic, 
hydrogen,  chemical,  biological  and  other 
weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

"Destruction  of  all  vehicles  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  weapon?  of  mia.ss  destruction: 

"Elimination  of  military  bases  of  all  kinds, 
the  withdrawal  and  dlsbandment  of  all  for- 
eign troops  situated  In  the  territory  of  any 
state; 

"Abolition  of  all  types  of  compulsory  mili- 
tary service; 

"Termination  of  military  training  of  the 
population  and  the  closing  of  all  military 
educational  institutions; 

"Abolition  of  war  ministries  and  general 
staffs  and  their  local  organs — and  of  all  oth- 
er military  and  paramilitary  establishments 
and  organizations; 

"Discontinuance  of  the  appropriation  of 
funds   for  military   purposes,   whether   from 


state  budgets  or  from  public  organizations 
and  private  Individuals. 

"After  general  and  complete  disarmament 
has  been  achieved,  states  shall  remain  in  pos- 
session only  of  strictly  limited  police  (mili- 
tia) contingents  of  agreed  size  for  each  coun- 
try, such  contingents  to  be  armed  with  light 
infantry  weapons  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  Internal  order  and  insuring 
the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

"2 

"General  and  complete  disarmament  shall 
be  carried  out  by  all  states  simultaneously 
over  an  agreed  and  strictly  defined  period  of 
time;  the  process  of  disarmament  shall  pro- 
ceed gradually  In  three  .successive  stages,  in 
such  a  manner  that  no  state  shall  at  any 
stage  obtain  military  advantages  over  other 
states  as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  disarma- 
ment. 

"A  conference  of  all  countries  shall  be  con- 
vened t<j  consider  the  matter  of  the  acces- 
sion of  other  states  U>  the  agreement  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament 

"3 

All  disarm;. ment  measures,  from  begin- 
ning t-j  end.  shall  be  carried  out  under  strict 
and  effective  international  control,  as  fol- 
lows . 

"(ai  Immediate:y  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  there  shall  be  set  up  a  preparatory 
commi.-^sion,  wluse  task  it  shall  be  to  take 
practical  steps  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  organization  for  the  control  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament. 

"lb  I  The  control  organization  shall  t>e 
estabiislied  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  at  the  moment  of  entry  Into 
force  of  the  treaty.  It  shall  consist  of  all 
states  parties  to  the  treaty,  whose  repre- 
sentatives shall  meet  periodically  in  confer- 
ence In  order  to  consider  questions  connected 
with  the  effective  control  of  disarmament. 
The  conference  shall  elect  a  control  council 
composed  of  permanent  and  nonpermanent 
members,  which  shall  establish  local  organs. 
The  Cf)ntrol  council  Fhall  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  socialist  countries,  repre- 
.sentatives  of  slates  at  present  members  of 
the  "We  tern  milit  ry  and  political  alliances, 
and  re.)resei;t.ative;  of  neutral  states.  Elzcept 
in  specially  provided  cases,  decisions  of  the 
contro!  council  on  questions  of  substance 
shall  be  taken  by  a  two-thirds  majority,  and 
declsi(jns  on  questions  of  procedure  by  sim- 
ple majority. 

"lo  The  control  council  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  oractical  direction  of  the  con- 
trol system,  shall  prepare  infitructions  and 
shall  analyze  and  process  the  reports  reach- 
ing it  a^  and  wlien  they  are  received.  States 
shall  furnish  the  control  council  with  infor- 
mation regarding  their  armed  forces  and 
armaments. 

"(d)  The  control  organization  shall  have 
its  staff  in  all  cotintries  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, such  RtiifT  being  recruited  on  an  Inter- 
national basis  with  due  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equitable  geographical  distribution 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  The  control  organization  shall  txjst 
Its  inspectors  in  the  territories  of  states  in 
such  a  way  that  they  can  proceed  to  carry 
out  their  function.'  as  soon  as  states  begin  to 
put  their  disarmament  measures  into  force 
Each  party  to  the  treaty  shall  be  required 
to  allow  the  control  officers  and  inspection 
teams  in  their  territories  prompt  and  free 
access  to  any  place  where  disarmament 
measures  subject  to  control  are  being  carried 
out  or  to  any  area  in  which  on-the-spot  In- 
spection of  such  measures  Is  to  take  place. 
To  this  end  the  parties  to  the  treaty  shall 
provide,  at  the  expense  of  the  control  organi- 
zation, all  necessary  means  of  transport  for 
the  movement  of  control  organization  staff 
in  their  territories. 

"(e)  The  staff  of  the  control  organization 
shall  enjoy.  In  the  territory  of  each  party  to 


the  treaty,  such  privileges  and  Immiuiitlet 
as  are  necessary  for  its  Independent  and  un- 
impeded control  of  the  execution  c)f  the  dis- 
armament agreement. 

"(f)  All  expenditures  of  the  international 
control  organization  shall  be  financed  from 
funds  allocated  by  the  states  parties  to  the 
treaty.  The  scale  of  contributions  of  states 
shall  be  specified  In  the  text  of  the  treaty 
on  general   and  complete  disarmament. 

'The  control  organization  shall  at  each 
stage  have  powers  commensurate  with  the 
scale  and  nature  of  the  disarmament  meas- 
ures. 

"The  basic  disarmament  measures  shall  be 
spread  over  the  three  stages  of  the  program 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament,  as 
follows: 

"First  stage 

"1.  Nuclear  weapons  shall  be  elunlnated 
from  the  arsenals  of  states,  their  manufac- 
ture shall  be  discontinued  and  all  means  of 
delivering  such  weapons  shall  be  destroyed. 
Including: 

"Strategic  and  operational-tactical  rock- 
ets, self-propelled  mlssUes  of  all  types,  all 
military  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  nu- 
clear weapons;  surface  warshlpe  capable  of 
being  tised  to  carry  nuclear  weapons;  subma- 
rines of  all  classes  and  types;  all  artillery 
systems  and  other  means  which  may  be  used 
as  carriers  of  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons 
"2.  All  forel»»n  troops  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  the  territories  of  other  states  to  within 
their  own  national  boundaries.  Foreign 
military  bases  and  stores  of  all  kinds,  both 
those  released  after  the  troop  withdrawals 
and  those  held  In  reserve,  shall  be  eliminated 
"3.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  first 
sts.ge  until  the  final  destruction  of  all  means 
of  delivering  nuclear  weapons,  the  launching 
into  orbit  or  the  placing  In  outer  space  ot 
special  devices,  the  penetration  of  warships 
beyond  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  and 
the  fight  beyond  the  limits  of  their  national 
territory  of  military  aircraft  capable  of  carry- 
ing weapons  of  mass  destruction  shall  be 
prohibited. 

"4.  Rockets  shall  be  launched  exclusively 
for  peaceful  piu-poses  in  accordance  with  pre- 
determined and  agreed  criteria  and  subject 
to  agreed  verification  measures,  including  on- 
the-spot  Inspection  of  the  launching  sites  lor 
such  rocket.-. 

"5  States  possessing  nuclear  weapons  shall 
undertake  not  to  transmit  such  weapons  or 
information  necessary  for  their  manufacture 
lo  states  which  do  not  possess  such  weapons. 
At  the  same  time,  states  which  do  not  possess 
nuclear  weaf>ons  shall  undertake  to  refrain 
from  manttfacturing  them. 

'6.  States  shall  correspondingly  reduce 
their   expenditures   for    military    purposes. 

"7.  During  the  first  stage,  the  following 
control  meastues  shall  be  carried  out: 

International  on-the-spot  control  shall 
be  established  over  the  destruction  of  mis- 
siles, military  aircraft,  surface  warships,  sub- 
marines and  other  devices  which  may  be  \ised 
to  carry  atomic  and  hydrogen  weapons. 

"Teams  To  Be  Deployed 
■  International  inspection  teams  shall  be 
sent  to  places  where  military  bases  and  for- 
eign troops  are  situated  in  foreign  territory. 
In  order  to  supervise  the  abolition  of  the 
aforesaid  bases  and  the  withdrawal  of  troops 
and  military  personnel  to  within  their  own 
national  frontiers;  control  shall  also  be  es- 
tablished Et  airports  and  harbors,  to  insure 
th.^t  they  are  not  used  for  military  pur- 
poses, .^t  the  same  time,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  International  Control  Organiza- 
tion, missile-launching  installations  shall  be 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  those  re- 
tained for  the  launching  of  rockets  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

"The  control  organization  shall  haVe  the 
right  freely  to  inspect  all  undertakings. 
plants,  factories,  and  dockyards  which  were 
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formerly  wholly  or  partially  engaged  In  the 
manufactiire  of  missiles,  tdrcraft,  surface 
warships,  submarines,  and  any  other  means 
of  delivery  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  organization  of  clandestine 
manufacture  of  armaments  which  could  be 
\ised  as  carriers  of  atomic  and  hydrogen 
weapons.  By  mutual  agreement,  permanent 
control  groups  may  be  set  up  at  certain 
plants  and  installations. 

"The  international  Inspection  teams  sent 
out  by  the  control  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  make  a  complete  inspection  of 
rocket  devices  to  be  launched  for  peacefiil 
purposes  and  to  be  present  at  their 
launching. 

"The  control  ofUcers  and  the  control  coun- 
cil shall  communicate  with  one  another 
through  the  existing  channels,  and  shall  en- 
Joy  such  privileges  as  will  insure  the  rapid 
dellTery  of  reports  and  instructions. 

"8.  During  the  first  stage,  a  Joint  study 
shall  be  made  of  measin-es  to  effect  the  ces- 
sation of  the  production  of  nuclear  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  and  the  destruction 
of  stockpiles  of  such  weapons,  such  meas- 
ures to  be  carried  out  during  the  second 
stage. 

"9.  The  first  stage  shall  be  completed  in 
apjprozimately  1  year  to  18  months.  The  In- 
ternational Control  Organization  shall  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  the  first-stage  measures 
have  been  carried  out,  with  a  view  to  report- 
ing thereon  to  states  parties  to  the  treaty 
and  also  to  the  Security  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Second  stage 

"1.  Complete  prohibition  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  biological,  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  also  cessation  of  the 
production  and  destruction  of  all  stockpiles 
of  weapons  of  these  types. 

"2.  Reduction  of  the  armed  forces  of  all 
states  to  agreed  levels,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  being  reduced 
to  not  more  than  1,700,000  men.  The  con- 
Tentlonal  weapons  and  ammunition  thiis  re- 
leased shall  be  destroyed,  and  the  military 
equipment  destroyed  or  used  for  peaceful 
uses.  The  military  expenditures  of  states 
shall  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

"3.  During  the  second  stage,  the  following 
control  measures  shall  be  carried  out: 

"Representatives  of  the  control  organiza- 
tion shall  verify  on  the  spot  the  destruction 
of  all  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear,  chemical 
and  biological  weapons.  The  control  organi- 
zation shall  have  the  right  to  Inspect  all 
undertakings  which  extract  atomic  raw  ma- 
terials or  which  produce  or  use  atomic  ma- 
terials or  atomic  energy.  By  mutual  agree- 
ment, permanent  control  groups  may  be 
set  up  at  certain  undertakings  and  Installa- 
tions. 

"International  on-the-spot  control  shall  be 
effected  over  the  disbanding  of  troops  and 
the  destruction  of  armaments. 

"The  duties  of  control  officers  shall  In- 
clude: supervision  of  the  precise  and  punc- 
tual implementation  of  decisions  regarding 
the  disbanding  of  military  units  and  forma- 
tions, and  the  removal  and  destruction  of 
a  substantial  proportion  of  conventional 
armaments,  military  equipment  and  am- 
munition; submis.-ion  of  reports  to  the  Con- 
trol Council  and  to  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

"The  International  control  groups  shall 
include  specialists  in  the  type  of  military 
units  to  be  disbanded  and  the  types  of 
weapons  to  be  destroyed. 

"The  control  organization  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  material  relating  to  the  budget- 
ary allocations  of  states  for  military  pur- 
poses, including  all  decisions  on  the  subject 
taken  by  the  legislative  and  executive  organs 
of  states. 

'•4.  During  the  second  stage  a  Joint  study 
•hall  be  undertaken  of  the  following  meas- 
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urei.  which  are  to  be  carried  out  during  the 
third  stage: 

a)  Measures  to  insure  compliance  with 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 

me4t  after  all  the  measures  provided  for  in 
treaty  have  been  completed; 

b)  Measures  to  maintain  peace  and  se- 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 

Nations  under  conditions  of  general 
complete  disarmament. 
As  upon  the  transition  from  the  first 
e  second  stage,  the  International  Con- 
Organization    shall    ascertain    to    what 
extent  the  second -stage  measures  have  been 
out  with  a  view  to  reporting  thereon 
states  parties  to  the  treaty  and  to  the 
Council  and  General   Assembly   of 
United  Nations. 

"Third  stage 

.  The  completion  of  the  disbaiidment  of 
armed  forces  of  all  states.     States  shall 
n  at  their  disposal  only  strictly  limited 
ingents  of  police    (militia),   the  size  of 
whifch  shall  be  agreed  upon  for  each  country 
which  shall  be  equipped  with  small  arms 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  Internal 
ordtr  and  the  protection  of  the  personal  se- 
c\ir  jty  of  citizens. 

All    remaining    types    of    conventional 

arntaments   and   ammunition,  whether   held 

the  Armed  Forces  or  in   stockpiles,   and 

military    equipment    shall    be    destroyed    or 

for  peaceful  purposes. 

Military  production  shall  be  wound  up 

ill  factories;    this  measure  shall  Include 

cessation  of  the  production  of  conventional 

with  the  e.xception  of  a  strictly 

limited  output  of  small   arms  Intended   for 

contingents    of    police    (militia)    which 

are  to  retain  after  completion  of  the 

of  general   and  complete  disarma- 
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i.  War  ministries,  general  staffs  and  all 
mil  tary  and  paramilitary  establishments 
organizations  shall  be  abolished.  All 
military  courses  for  reservists  shall  be  ter- 
minated. In  accordance  with  their  respec- 
constitutional  procedures,  states  shall 
legislation  prohibiting  the  military 
edtication  of  young  people  and  abolishing 
tary  service  in  all  its  forms. 
».  The  appropriation  of  funds  for  mill- 
purposes  in  any  form,  whether  by  state 
authorities  or  by  private  individuals  and 
puqlic  organizations,  shall  be  discontinued 
funds  made  available  as  a  result  of  the 
imi^ementation  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
at  shall  be  used  to  reduce  or  abolish 
taxition  of  the  population,  to  subsidize  na- 
tloral  economies  and  to  fiunish  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

.  During   the  third  stage   the   following 
tional  cjntrol  measures  shall  be  carried 
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e   International    Control   Organlzatiun 

send   control   oflScers   to   verify   on   the 

the  abolition  of  war  ministries,  general 

s  and  all  military  and   paramilitary  es- 

tabtshments    and    organizations     and     the 

ination   of    military   education   and    all 

forms  of  military-  activity. 

(fontrol  shall  be  instituted  to  insure  dls- 

nuance  of   the  appropriation   of  funds 

nllltary  purposes. 

control  organization   may.    as  ncces- 
institute  a  system  of  aerial  observation 
atrial  photography  over   the  territories 
tes. 


"Permanent  Surveillance 
After  completion  of  the  program  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  the  con- 
trol organization  shall  be  kept  in  being  and 
shal  exercise  permanent  surveillance  over 
the  fulfillment  by  states  of  the  obligations 
they  have  assumed.  The  Control  Council 
shal  have  the  right  to  send  mobile  inspec- 
tion teams  to  any  point  and  to  any  facility 
in  tpe  territorlefl  of  states. 


"States  shall  communicate  to  the  control 
organization  particulars  of  the  points  at 
which  contingents  of  police  (militia)  are 
stationed,  their  strength  at  each  point  (in 
each  district)  and  all  tranfers  of  large  con- 
tingents of  police  (militia)  near  the  state 
frontiers.  International  Inspection  teams 
shall  exercise  comprehensive  control  to  in- 
sure that  the  strength  of  the  police  (militia) 
and  its  armament  correspond  to  the  stand- 
ards agreed  for  each  country. 

"8.  The  further  measures  worked  out  to 
Insure  compliance  with  the  treaty  on  com- 
plete disarmament  shall  take  effect. 

"9.  Measures  to  maintain  peace  and  secu- 
rity in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  shall  be  carried  out.  States 
shall  undertake  to  place  at  the  dt.'poral  f>f 
the  Sec\irlty  Council  as  necefisary  forma- 
tions from  the  contingents  of  police  ( militia  i 
retained    by  them. 

"While  the  program  of  disarmament  and 
reduction  of  the  military  cxp<'ndlTurcs  of 
states,  is  being  carried  into  effect,  part  of  the 
funds  made  available  as  a  result  thereof 
shall  b*"  used  to  furnL^h  economic  a.''.?^t."^tance 
to  underdeveIop)ed   countries. 

"The  above  is  the  Soviet  Union's  proposal 
on  the  procedure  f.  r  carrying  out  general 
and  complete  dl.'^armement,  taklr.g  Inti 
account  the  considerations  advanced  by  tl.e 
Western  Powers. 

"In  introducing  this  proposal,  the  Siviet 
Oovernmcnt  expresses  Its  readlncs.s  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  hnp!cmeiit;iti<>n  of  dis- 
armament on  the  ba.'.ls  r.f  the  present  pro- 
ixisal.s,  which  represent  a  development  of 
the  program  put  forward  on  September  18. 
1959.  The  e.-^srntlal  pjint  Is  to  conclude  an 
atjreement  and  proceed,  at  last,  to  the  ger. - 
eral  and  complete  dis;irmarwent  for  which 
the  peoples  are  waitlr.g  and  which  Is  called 
for  by  the  United  Nations. 

"Tlie  K<ivlPt  Government  Is  prepared  to  d  i 
this  forthwith  without  loys  of  tln-.»«.  and 
expresses  the  sincere  hope  that  other  states 
will  act  in  the  same  way.  in  full  awareness 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  cause  of  dl.-.ar- 
m.'iment  whlrh  la  borne  by  the  governments 
of  all  states  and  especially  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  great  powers. 

"June  2,  I960.' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloiado.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  yenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wi;.h 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
imagination  and  courage  and  forthright 
statements  here  this  afternoon. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  a  ."Statement  entitled  'A 
Reexamination  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy." 
This  statement,  written  by  James  P. 
Warburt:  lony;  before  the  events  of  the 
past  month,  is  a  stimulating  and  provo- 
cative document  which  offei's  alternative 
policies  in  the  field  of  foreirrn  afTair.s. 
The  report,  prepared  at  the  request  of 
a  number  of  Congres.smen,  is  one  which 
we  hope  will  stimulate  con.structive  pub- 
lic di.scussion  of  our  foreign  pohcy.  Not- 
withstanding,' the  events  of  the  past 
month,  the  persistent  problems  faclnp 
mankind  require  aiiswcr.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  an  estimate  from 
the  Public  Printer  that  this  will  make 
three  and  a  quarter  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  a  cost  of  $263.25. 
Notwithstanding  that.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  document  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  document  referred  to  follows: 

A  Rkkxamination  or  UJ3.  PoazicN  Pouct 

(A  working  paper  prepared  at  the  request  of 

a  group  of  U.S.  Congressmen) 

cii.\tTr:a  i.  inrmoDucTiON  and  backcroind 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  most  nations  to  go 
tiirough  aliernatlng  periods  of  adventurous 
progress  animated  by  hope  and  periods  of 
retrencliment  animated  by  fear.  These  pen- 
dulum swings  arc  reflected  in  a  nation's  for- 
eign {xjllcy. 

Fur  the  ptttt  7  y  ars,  the  United  States  has 
been  in  a  period  of  retrenchment  dominated 
by  complacency  and  a  desire  to  preserve  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  past  progress  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  pseudoconservatlsm  at 
home.  U  S  foreign  policy  has  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  a  series  of  negative  reac- 
tions to  external  forces  deemed  to  present 
a  tttreat  U)  the  status  quo 

In  addition,  these  external  forces  have 
been  mistakenly  identified  as  arising  solely 
i>ut  of  the  existence  of  aggre.'sive  Ccrnmunitl 
dictatorships. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  fcince  World  War 
n.  the  cliallenge  to  the  United  States  and 
to  all  of  Western  civilization  has  been  posed 
not  merely  by  the.se  dictatorsliips  hut  by  a 
World  in  revolution — a  muny-facelt-d  revolu- 
tion caused  largely  by  the  West  lUscif  Tlie 
Communists  have  ruthlessly  and  skillfully 
exploited  revolutionary  change  and  have 
thereby  magnified  the  danger,  but  com- 
munism did  not  initiate  the  mid-20".h  cen- 
tury revolution?;  nor  would  these  revolutions 
cease  if  the  Communist  dictatorships  were 
to  be  overthrown 

The  Asian  and  African  revolt  against  culo- 
ntalism  was  the  product  of  a  dying  Eurojjean 
imperialism.  It  burst  into  flame  once  the 
Furojiean  powers  had  sufflcleiitly  weakened 
tnemselves  by  fratricidal  conflict. 

So  also  Western  progress  toward  ever  higher 
llvJ!ig  standards.  Western  failure  to  share 
that  pr'>Krc  s  to  a  eufflcient  degree,  and 
Western  dissemination  of  ideas,  of  knowi- 
eJge  and  of  techniques  through  Western- 
invented  means  of  conimunication  .'et  off  the 
revolt  of  the  undcrprivilt ged  in  what  has 
aptly  been  called  the  revolution  of  rising 
extiectatlons.  Communl-'m  has  exploited  the 
revolt  against  poverty,  hunger  and  back- 
wardness by  offering  an  open  M>same  into 
the  20th  century  more  relevant  to  the  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples  on  the  march  than 
anything  offered  by  the  West.  Where  com- 
munism has  succeeded  it  has  done  so  by 
drnionstrating  that  it  covild  catch  up  to 
centuries  of  slow  Western  progrr.i.';  and  lift 
an  entire  people  out  of  feudal  c(  ndit.ons  and 
Into  the  20th  century  In  the  ^pan  of  a  single 
generation  The  fact  that  It  did  so  at  the 
cvpcn'^e  of  IndnlduBl  freedom  has  meant 
little  to  peoples  who  have  nevr-r  had  a  ta.-^te 
of  such  freedom. 

Finally,  it  was  the  West  which  opened  the 
door  Into  the  atomic  age  and  initiated  the 
revolution  In  weaponry  which  has  rendered 
war  xiseless  as  an  Instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

Thus,  communism  has  become  a  serious 
threat  to  Western  civilization  chiefly  t>ecause 
the  West  lost  control  of  the  great  processes 
of  political,  economic,  and  technological 
change  which — partly  through  Its  virtues  and 
partly  through  Its  shortcomings-  the  West 
itself  had  Initiated. 

n 

At  the  end  of  World  War  U,  the  United 
States  stood  at  the  apogee  of  worldwide  re- 
spect and  power.  For  a  short  time,  the 
United  SUtes  appeared  ready  to  fulfill  the 
world's  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  bad  bad 
no  part  in  kindling  the  flames  of  war.     It 


had  made  a  decisive  contribution  to  victory. 
Having  done  so,  it  Initiated  worldwide  reUef 
( imRRA ) ,  took  the  lead  In  forming  the 
United  Nations,  offered  voluntarily  to  sur- 
render to  the  new  world  organization  Its 
monopoly  of  atomic  power,  came  to  a  ravaged 
Europe's  rescue  with  the  Marshall  plan,  spon- 
sored the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  and,  finally,  launched 
a  program  of  aid  to  the  development  of  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries. 

During  these  early  postwar  years,  the 
United  States  seemed  dedicated  to  an  affirma- 
tive purpose — the  purpose  of  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  war,  of  building  the  machinery 
fur  tlie  preservation  of  peace,  of  aiding  and 
guiding  the  revolution  of  the  underprivileged, 
and  of  directing  the  great  newly  discovered 
forces  of  atomic  energy  exclusively  toward 
peaceful  human  betterment. 

This  was  tlie  short  era  of  magnificently 
go<xl  intentions,  many  of  which  were  realized. 
Unfortunately,  it  was  also  the  era  of  dan- 
gerous delusion 

One  such  delusion  had  been  expressed  in 
the  wartime  slogan  of  "unconditional  sur- 
lender."  implying  that  the  United  States  was 
fighting  the  w:ir  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  military  victory  as  quickly  as 
possible:  und  implying  also  the  belief  that 
peace  would  be  a&siu-ed  once  the  Axis  Powers 
had  Xyei.'ii  brought  to  their  knees,  had  been 
disurnied  and  rei.dcred  ir.capable  of  re- 
newed aggression. 

The  second  deluaiun  was  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  having  (thanks  to  Hitler i  been  an 
ally  in  the  war,  could  henceforth  be  counted 
upon  to  cooperate  in  restoring  the  world  to 
something  like  its  ante-bellum  stetiis.  This 
belief  assumed  that  past  Western  hostility 
to  the  Russian  Revolution  had  been  forgot- 
ttn;  tliat  Itnd-leiise.  El  Alamein  and  the 
Normandy  invasion  would  be  equated  In 
Rusi-ian  eyes  with  the  turning  of  the  tide  at 
Stalin„'rad;  and  that  Stalin  himself,  by  some 
osHKJSls  of  association  with  Roosevelt  and 
Churchill,  hud  acquired  the  manners,  morals 
and  value-siandards  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  gen- 
tleman 

This  dangerous  delusion  led  to  the  belief 
(or  hoiH-i  that,  without  any  major  quid  pro 
quo.  fi'.ich  as  the  promise  of  massive  postwar 
aid  toward  Soviet  relief  and  reconstruction, 
a  ruthlers  dictator  would  actually  allow  free 
Western-style  democratic  governments  to 
come  into  existence  in  countries  over  which, 
throuth  enormous  sacrifice,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  gained  absolute  physical  control.  In 
other  words,  that,  by  a  single  stroke  of  genial 
diplomacy,  it  would  t>e  possible  to  undo  not 
only  the  results  of  appeasement  and  the  pre- 
war t>etrayal  of  central  Burope  to  Hitler,  but 
also  the  clear  con<^qupnces  of  the  subsequent 
Rus.sian  liberation  of  Warsaw.  Vienna.  Buda- 
pest. Prague,  and  Berlin. 

Uj)on  the  belief  that  this  diplomatic 
miracle  had  actually  been  accomplished  was 
erected  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations; 
and.  largely  because  of  this  fantasy,  the 
Western  Powers  dismantled  their  great  mili- 
tary power  in  Europe  before  anything  like  a 
European  peace  settlement  had  been 
achieved. 

Tlic  Fhattering  of  this  delusion  by  Stalin'? 
agures.sive  assertion  of  domination  over  East- 
ern Europe  ushered  in  the  past  decade  of  the 
coM  war,  which  diverted  the  United  States 
fn  m  its  originally  affirmative  and  largely 
altrui.'tic  purposes. 

in 

Soviet  satellization  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Communist  conspiracy  in  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Greece,  and  the  falliu-e  of  the  four-power 
experiment  in  Germany  caused  the  American 
Government  to  adopt  the  oversimplified 
theory  that  "one  country  and  one  country 
alone"  was  responsible  for  the  failure  to 
establish  a  Just  and  honorable  peace.  This 
myopic  view  served  to  focus  American  at- 
tention upon  Moscow  as  the  fountalnhead 


of  all  evil  and  caused  the  United  States  to 
adopt  the  purely  defensive  policy  of  "con- 
tainment." 

Furthermore,  a  fatal  misreading  of  Soviet 
intentions  caused  the  United  States  to  con- 
centrate its  attention  upon  Europe  and  to 
adopt  a  Europe-oriented  policy  In  Asia  and 
the  Middle  Kast — a  poUcy  which  utterly 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  Indigenous 
forces  at  work  In  these  areas. 

The  disorientation  of  American  foreign 
policy  was  accompanied  by  the  belief  that 
the  threat  of  Soviet  conununism — like  the 
earlier  threat  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Jaf>an — 
was  essentially  military  and  could,  therefore, 
best  be  contained  by  mllitarj-  means.  (This 
misreading  of  the  essentially  political  nature 
of  the  Communist  threat  was  no  doubt  in- 
spired In  part  by  Soviet  probing  actions  and 
by  failure  to  understand  that  the  military 
victory  of  the  Chinese  Communists  was 
achieved  more  by  political  than  military 
means.) 

IV 

The  attempt  to  contain  conimunism  by 
surrounding  the  Slno-Sovlet  periphery  with 
military  bases  and  alliances  entailed  a  num- 
ber of  undesirable  consequences. 

1.  It  deepened  the  distrust  and  hostility 
of  the  Communist  dictatorships  and  stimu- 
lated their  own  military  efforts.  Power  in- 
evitably attracts  countervailing  power. 

2.  It  left  the  initiative  to  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc,  enabling  It  to  start  or  threaten  to  start 
brushfires  anywhere  along  Its  giant  periph- 
ery, thus  forcing  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a  fire-brigade  function  of  rushing  from  one 
point  to  another  to  extinguish  incipient  con- 
flagrations. 

3.  Since  containment  was  beyond  the 
power  of  the  United  States  alone,  it  necessi- 
tated a  multiplicity  of  alliances,  some  of 
which  were  merely  useless  while  others  actu- 
ally harmed  rather  than  strengthened  the 
anti-Communist  coalition. 

The  core  of  this  system  of  containment 
was  the  NATO  alliance,  formed  for  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe:  yet  this  alliance 
never  succeeded  in  raising  even  the  mini- 
mum  forces  required  for  its  mission.  The 
recruitment  of  German  forces  and  the  at- 
tempt to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  defensive 
manjxjwer  by  equipping  its  meager  conven- 
tional forces  with  so-called  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  diminished  NATO's  credibility  as  a 
purely  defensive  force,  without  making  it 
any  more  capable  of  holding  off  invasion  by 
vastly  superior  and  similarly  equipped  Soviet 
forces.  In  spite  of  this,  NATO  remained  the 
strongest  link  in  a  lamentably  weak  chain — 
the  strongest  deterrent  ground  force  Ironi- 
cally placed  at  the  point  least  likely  to  be 
attacked.  (There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  ever  Intended  to  attack 
Western  Europe.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  Soviet  intention  has  been  to  outflank 
Western  Eurof>e  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa.) 

Outside  of  Europe,  the  ring  of  military 
containment  has  existed  largely  on  paper, 
except  for  the  American  forces  stationed  in 
Japan,  the  7ih  Fleet  in  Far  Eastern  waters 
and  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Some  of  the  many  alliances  are  definite 
elements  of  weakness. 

The  alliance  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  con- 
tracted after  his  flight  from  the  mainland, 
series  more  to  prijvoke  than  to  ward  off 
attack;  moreover,  it  divides  the  anti-Ccm- 
munist  coalition  at  its  core  and  cements  the 
Sino-Soviet  alliance. 

The  rearming  of  Pakistan  deprived  that 
country  o£  much  needed  economic  assistance 
while  at  the  same  time  forcing  a  crucially 
Important  democratic  and  pacifist  India  to 
divert  resources  from  its  5-year  plan  to  re- 
armament. 

The  attem.pt  to  rearm  the  Arab  States  as 
anti-Communist  allies  resulted  merely  in 
splitting  the  Arab  States  Into  rival  factions 
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and  Increased  the  already  explosive  tensions 
between  the  Arabs  and  Israel. 

Black  Africa  was  entirely  neglected. 

US.  preoccupation  with  Kurope  stood  in 
the  way  of  Latin  America's  receiving  vitally 
needed  economic  assistance. 

4  While  producing  little  if  any  military 
streneth.  the  attempt  at  physical  contain- 
ment stultified  the  political  posture  of  the 
United  States.  Alliances  with  antidemocratic 
and  unpopular  governments  (Franco  in 
Spain.  Nuri  as-Said  in  Iraq)  placed  the 
United  States  in  the  invidious  position  of  de- 
fending an  outmoded  status  quo  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  where  peoples  desired 
radical  change  Concern  for  its  European 
allies  caused  the  United  States  either  t« 
back  the  rickety  remnants  of  colonialism 
(Indochina)  or  else  to  take  an  ambivalent 
position  (Algeria)  which  pleased  neither  the 
colonial  power  nor  the  people  seeking  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Concentration  of 
American  effort  upon  military  containment 
caused  a  woeful  neglect  of  the  political  op- 
portunities presented  by  almoFt  every  part 
o|    a    rapidly   changing   world. 

V 

The  steadily  mounting  cost  of  contain- 
ment and  its  failure  to  contain,  plus  the 
unexpectedly  rapid  Soviet  acquisition  of  re- 
taliatory power,  led.  in  1953.  to  the  adoption 
of  a  new  set  of  self-deceiving  doctrines: 

Item:  "More  bang  for  a  buck."  meaning 
greater  reliance  upon  the  relatively  cheap  in- 
struments of  mass  murder  and  destruction, 
instead  of  up<.>n  the  more  expensive  conven- 
tional com. lining  forces. 

Item:  'Massive  retaliation  at  points  of  our 
own  choo.slng."  meaning  that.  Instead  of 
meeting  military  aggression  at  the  point 
where  It  might  be  committed,  the  United 
States  would  henceforth  retaliate  upon  the 
presumed  sources  of  that  aggression.  (And 
thereby  incur  counterretaliatlon  upon  Ameri- 
can cities.) 

Item:  "Liberation,  not  containment."  a 
wholly  spurious  slogan  desisined  to  give  an 
affirmative  face  to  a  negative  pxjllcy — a  dan- 
gerous promise  without  substance.  (Hun- 
gary ) 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  was  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Communist  dictatorships  were 
not  strong  but  weak;  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  disintegrate  by  reason  of  their  in- 
ner weakness  and  iniquity. 

When  President  Elsenhower  himself  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  American  foreign 
policy.  In  the  spring  of  1959.  the  United  States 
was  no  nearer  to  the  establishment  of  peace 
than  it  had  been  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  II.  In  1945,  the  United  States  held  un- 
disputed paramount  power  and  an  Impec- 
cable reputation  among  the  world's  peoples. 
In  1959.  the  United  States  had  little  to  show 
for  its  costly  14-year  effort  e::cept  the  re- 
habl'itation  of  Western  Europe — a  Western 
Europe  restored  to  economic  health  but  of 
divided  counsel  and  increasing  unwillingness 
to  follow  American  leadership. 

Instead  of  being  the  world's  paramount 
p<3wer.  the  United  States  was  engaged  In  a 
neck-and-neck  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  with  the  enormous  power  potential  of 
China  looming  over  the  horizon.  Much  of 
the  go<idwill  of  the  world's  peoples  had  been 
lost.  The  immobilism  of  the  past  decade 
had   ciearly  demon.strated    its   failure. 

VI 

It  is  both  profitless  and  impo.ssible  fairly 
to  apportion  the  blame  for  this  failure  among 
Democrats  and  Republicans — much  les.s 
.imong  Individuals. 

The  great  constructive  actions  of  the  early 
postwar  period  were  initiated  by  Democrats 
but.  for  the  most  part,  enjoyed  Republican 
support.  The  Berlin  airlift,  the  intervention 
in  Greece,  the  NATO  alliance,  and  the  whole 
containment  policy  were  the  product  of  joint 
leadership.  Truman's  bold  Intervention  in 
Korea,  though  later  sharply  criticized  by  Re- 
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pubicans  ('Truman's  war"),  was  originally 
undertaken  with  bipartisan  support. 
Tpe  Eisenhower  administration,  in  spite 
e  campaign  oratory  of  1952,  took  over 
basic  Truman  foreign  policy  along  with 
basic  misconceptions  which  had  lain  at 
oot.  It  negotiated  the  same  truce  in 
a  which  it  had  damned  Truman  for 
tetnpting  to  negotiate,  adding  Its  own 
irlbutlon  to  the  Far  Eastern  Imbroglio  by 
njeashing"  Chiang  Kai-shek,  permitting  if 
encouraging  him  to  fortify  the  ofTshore 
ids  and  then  releashlng  him  at  the  cost 
tanglement  in  a  mutual  defense  alli- 
The  Eisenhower  administration  car- 
forward  the  policy  of  containment,  after 
nt>unclng  it  in  favor  of  a  pf)licy  of  "libera- 
'  by  erecting  the  SEATO  alliance  and 
attempting  to  link  it  thr.ir.gh  Pakt- 
wlth  tlie  Ill-fated  Baghdad  Pact.  In  turn 
kfed  to  NATO  through  T\irKey'.s  mem- 
bers hip  in  both  alliances.  In  Europe,  ii.s 
poH -y  was  Indlstlngulsliable  from  that  of 
Its     jredecessor. 

VII 

It  is  too  soon  to  determine  wlieihcr  Pri-.-^i- 
denf     El.senhower's     belated     a.^siimjit  inn    at 
bllity  will  result   m  any  .substantial 
ge.     Following   up   the    initiative    taken 
:*nme   Minister  Macmillan  early  m   1959. 
President    has    taken    the    hrst    and    ex- 
ely     lmp<^)rtant     step     toward     brtMkmg 
10-year    deadlock    betwptn    tlie    United 
tes  and   the  U  S  S  R.  -  at   lea.st    to  the  ex- 
of    opering    the    door    to    negotiations, 
n  tlie  shortness  of  time   left   to  his  ad- 
stratlon.    the   delays    imposed    by    Presi- 
de Gaulle  and  Chancellor  Aden.iuer.  and 
fact    that    1960   will    be   a    yp..r    of   prp.s;- 
ial  election,  it  seems  doubtful    wtiether 
than  a  beneficial  change  of  atmosphere 
be  accomplished  before  a  new  President 
ik4s  office. 

Moreover,    even     if    Pre.sident     Ei.senhower 

r^  to  attempt  a  basic  policy  revision,  it  is 

ult    to    see    how    this    could    be    accom- 

ed  by  an  administration  whose  thinking 

strongly    influenced    by    the   Pent  i^zon. 

Treasxiry.  and  the  Bureau  of  tin-  Budget. 
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The  people  of  the  United  State.--  aic  re.idy 
new  approacii  to  foreign  policy       They 
at  least  one  of  the  two  pi  ;iric;,l  p.,:- 
to  present  it. 

st  as  it  was  difficult  lor  Governor  SU'\  pu- 

to  break  away  from   the  policies  of   the 

nan  administration  in  1952.  so  it  will  not 

for  the  Republican  candidates  in  1960 

akc  a  radical  departure  from  the  policies 

iie  Eisenhower  administration.     It  would 

be    logical    to    stippose    that    the 

dh-needed  new  approach  would  be  utider- 

qn    by    the    Democrats.      This,    however 

lu.r    happen    if    the    Democratic    Parly 

f's  itself   to  be  domniated  by  those  \\lio 

ar    unnble    u^   detach    them.selves    from 

aast  or  to  realize  that  the  policies  which 

initiated,   whatever  their  merit    at   the 

.  are  no  longer  relevant  to  the  changed 

rapidly  changing  state  of  world  affair.s 

is   with    these   considerations    m    mind 

the   undersigned  present   the   following 

lament  of  piinciples.  ;,ims  and  procedural 

line.s. 
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.AfTER   2      ULTIMATE  AND  IMMEDIATE   AIMS 

suggest    that    the    ultimate    aims    of 

icati  foreign  policy  should   bo: 

The   achievement  of    universal   security 

St  militiry  aggres.sion  through  unlvensal 

ameiit      under     adequately      enforced 

law. 

The    achu'vement    of    unnersal    human 

ent  through  worldwide  ciX)peration  in 

ic  and  social   development. 

suggest   that    the   immediate    .urns    of 

■ican  foreign  policy  should  be: 

To    remove    by    give-and-take    negotla- 

,  with  due  regard  to  the  vital  Interests 

e  United  Stiites  and  Its  allies,  as  much 


as  po.ssible  of  the  tensions  which  now  exi.s' 
betweeti  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  t>etwecn  the  United  States  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China. 

2  To  maintain,  jjending  the  acliievement 
of  universal  disarmament,  a  military  pos- 
ture of  sufficient  strength  to  disooura^e  ag- 
gression against  the  United  Stales  or  against 
allies  whom  the  United  States  is  comniiMed 
to  defend,  it  being  undersKxxl  that  siicli 
comnntmentR  ;ire  subject  to  revision  as  here- 
inafter set  fort li. 

3  To  build  and  maintain  for  the  United 
suites  and  n.itions  willing  to  cooperate  with 
It  a  po.sition  of  effective  competition  in 
economic  de\eiopment  with  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  until  sucii  tune  as  universal  rtxjperation 
cm  be  achieved 

ClIAFTFR   .1      DI.SARMAMINT 
I 

D   rniiiiDU  (\r  ulttinatr  ohfrctirr  and   t/\ 
iriplirdtiDHs 

In  September  1959.  the  United  Kingdom 
iind  the  S<ivipt  Union  each  laid  before  the 
General  As-vcmbly  of  the  United  Natloii.s  a 
proposal  for  universal  national  disarm, t- 
nicnt  Approval  in  principle  of  the  aim  <>f 
t.ital  universal  disarmament  has  becii  ex- 
pi-f.v-ed  by  m.iiiy  other  naticjiis. 

Our  own  Government  hius  talked  ahmi' 
\arioUs  f.icets  of  disarmament  and  contr-l 
but  has  never  yet  fully  defined  its  |Xisltiin 
Willi  regard  tt>  tJital  universal   dlsarm:impiit 

We  tl  ink  that  the  American  peoi)le  ;is 
well  as  all  the  iiations  and  peoples  oi  the 
world  are  entiHed  to  kn<.)w  where  the  United 
State-  CJovernment  stands 

While  we  do  11(1  believe  that  lu.nersal 
ftisarm.iment  alone  will  assure  world  peace 
we  are  convinced  that  there  can  be  n  >  a.-- 
.■-ur.tnce  of  peace  without  it 

We  oeli-' I-  !!  Illusory  to  think  that  [leace 
can  l>e  assured  by  a  mere  limitation  or  con- 
trol of  national  armaments  So  long  as  na- 
tions subject  lo  no  supranational  law  poesess 
any  offensi\e  armaments  whatever,  we  l)e- 
lieve  That  '^.trs  will  recur,  and  that,  once  war 
breaks  out.  u  is  inevitable  that  whatever 
litnltations  f.r  controls  may  have  been  aureed 
;;!>in  will  f:in  bv  the  wayside 

Wp  recogni/p  Uiat  toUil  universal  disarimi- 
tnent  cannot  be  a<  hieved  overnight:  that  .i 
s'.cpwi.e  procedure  is  necessary,  with  each 
?>tep  carefully  controlled.  But  It  is  our  con- 
virtion  that  such  a  stepwise  procedure  is  not 
o:ily  useless  but  dangerous,  unless  there  is 
universal  agieen:ent  that  it  shall  lead  t-i  a 
clearly  delined  goal  of  total  dlfiarmament 
Under   .'ideqiiatcly   enforced    world    law 

Pa  t  attempts  at  disarmtunent  have  m 
"ur  jiuigment.  failed  because  they  were 
either  duet  ted  merely  at  the  IlmiUiiKjn  of 
n.itional  ainiainents  ( iis  m  the  case  of  the 
naval  trp.->ties  of  the  1920'si.  or  else  because 
I  as  in  our  Governmeni's  1957  packitge 
plan")  propor.als  liave  been  put  forward  as 
first  steps"  without  any  answer  U)  the  ques- 
tion     Steps  toward  what'.-' " 

We  nelieve  th.'.f  the  United  States  should 
unequivocally  dpc!:ire  that  its  g(jal  is  uni- 
vers.ll  national  disarmament  down  to  the 
level  of  ligiitiy  armed  internal  jxillce  forte.'-, 
that  such  disarmament  must  be  enli;rced 
under  World  i.iw;  and  that  the  enforccineni 
of  .--ucii  world  l.iw  must  be  provided  lor  by 
universal  agrremcnt  lu  endow  a  suprana- 
lional  world  (^rganl/af  Ion  with  the  exclusive 
right  to  maintain  and.  if  necessary,  to  use 
armed  force  in  order  to  prevent  violation 

While  it  would  seem  natural  and  desirable 
tliat  a  revised  and  greatly  strengthened 
United  Nations  .Security  Council  take  over 
the  function  of  enforcement,  we  recogni/e 
that  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  universal 
consent  t^  the  necessary  charter  amend- 
ments. We  would  not,  therefore,  preclude 
the  creation  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  of  a  specially  designed  ad  hoc 
organization  of  clearly  defined  and  limited 
p<iwer. 
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The  United  States  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  Inquire  whether  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nations  ore  actually  prepared  to  accept 
the  full  UnpUcatlons  of  total  universal  dis- 
armament until  the  United  States  itself  has 
answered  the  same  question  In  the  affirma- 
tive 

We  believe  that  this  question  should 
piomptly  be  laid  by  the  Executive  before  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
with  a  clear  statement  both  as  to  the  neces- 
fity  of  universal  disarmament  and  as  to  Iti 
Uiip'licutlons. 

Viitil  this  question  of  ultimate  goal  has 
been  deflned  and  answered  by  the  nations 
of  the  world,  "disarmament  talks"  can  at  best 
strve  only  the  limited  purpose  of  relaxing 
txtreme   tensions   and   gaining   time. 

"Universal"  Means  All  Nations 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  if  the 
United  States  declares  one  of  its  major  alms 
to  be  the  achievement  of  universal  disarma- 
ment under  adequately  enforced  world  law, 
it  must  be  prepared  to  agree  that  every 
nation  In  the  world  must  be  a  party  to  the 
agreement  and  participate  In  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  the  enforcement  agency 
I'hls  requires  a  revision  of  U  S  policy  with 
re.sfiect  to  those  nation'!  which  are  not  now 
members  of  the  United  Nations -^  notably  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  Outer  Monpolis. 
;nd  the  presently  divided  nalion."!  of  Ger- 
many. Korea,  and  Vietnam 

11 
Intermcduitc  step.-' 

If  the  three  n'.jclear  powers  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (With  the  probable  addition  of 
France),  can  agree  upon  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective cf  total  universal  dl.-^rmament  in 
full  recognition  of  what  this  impUes.  then 
it  win  become  possible  to  examine  whatever 
immediate  steps  may  be  proposed  in  full 
awareness  of  the  end  toward  which  they  are 
intended  to  lead. 

Thus,  an  agreement  by  the  nuclear  |)ower8 
to  ban  test  explofcions  and  to  refrain  from 
supplying  nuclear  weaixjus  or  Information 
concerning  their  manufacture  to  other  na- 
tloiis  would  logically  be  accompanied  by  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  uli  the  nonnuclear 
nations  not  to  attempt  lo  make  or  acquire 
such  weapons. 

Likewise,  since.  If  Ltepwlie  disarmament 
is  lo  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  all  na- 
tions disarm  "In  full  sight  of  each  other,"  It 
will  become  evident  that  whatever  inspec- 
tion and  control  machinery  Ls  adopted  should 
fit  Into  the  ultimate  plan  uf  erecting  a  supra- 
national enforcement  ateiicy.  The  enforce- 
ment agency  might.  In  fact,  be  empirically 
developed  by  beginning  with  the  est.xbhsh- 
ment  of  its  presence  lii  each  of  the  coun- 
tries party  to  the  firs,t  Eleps  to-.vard  disarm- 
ament. Thus,  an  embryonic  enforcement 
agency  might  develop  the  techniques  of  in- 
sj>ect!on  and  reportage,  even  before  It  had 
been  endowed  with  full  enf. .rccnient  powers 

in 

The   maintenance   of    balance 

The  urgent  desire  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war 
Is  the  chief  dynamic  of  the  trend  toward  dis- 
armament. "STet  the  present  precarious  bal- 
ance of  power  rests  increasingly  upon  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  United  Suites  and  Its 
allies  have  not  only  placed  their  chief  re- 
liance upon  "massive  retaliation":  the  United 
States  has  also  equipped  its  inadequate  con- 
ventional forces  with  nuclear  weapons,  thus 
rendering  Itself  incapable  of  fighting  a  non- 
nuclear  war.  The  latest  announcements 
from  Moscow  Indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  following  a  similar  course. 

If  the  proposed  reduction  of  Soviet  con- 
ventional forces  is  carried  out,  there  will 
exist  something  like  a  rough  balance  as  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Western 
Power*  In  nuclear-armed  conventional 
forces.     However,    unless    China    undertakes 


an  even  more  drastic  reduction  of  Its  ooa- 
ventional  forces,  the  abolition  at  nucl«ar 
weapons  would  leare  the  Slno-SOTlet  bloc 
In  possession  of  tuidoubted  military 
supremacy. 

Any  stepwise  plan  for  universal  disarma- 
ment must,  therefore,  preserve  at  each  stage 
a  rough  balance  between  the  Communist  and 
anti -Communist  orbits  In  three  major  re- 
spects: (1)  In  the  abolition  of  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems;  (2)  In 
the  denuclearization  of  conventional  forces 
(i.e..  in  the  abolition  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons) ;  and  (3)  In  pari  passu  reduction  of 
conventional  land,  sea  and  air  forces.  (Pos- 
sibly chemical  and  biological  warfare  capa- 
bility should  constitute  a  fourth  category.) 

The  admittedly  difficult  matter  of  achiev- 
ing and  preserving  a  global  Communlst-antl- 
Communlst  balance  of  capability  might,  as  a 
practical  matter,  best  be  approached  region- 
ally. Thus,  a  beginning  might  be  made  in  ar- 
riving at  a  balanced  reduction  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
alliances  In  Europe.  (See  ch.  4,  sec.  n.) 
Similarly,  one  might  begin  In  the  Par  East 
with  an  attempt  to  achieve  and  preserve  a 
balance  In  that  area  between  the  Communist 
and  anti-Communist  forces.  This  would  In- 
volve the  stepwise  demobilization  of  main- 
land China  s.  North  Korea's  and  North  Viet- 
nam's conventional  forces  offset  by  a  similar 
reduction  of  the  Indigenous  r.ntl-Communlst 
conventional  forces  and  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  nuclear-armed  sea  and  air  power. 
(See  ch    5,  sec.  Ill  ) 

The  point  to  be  made  here  Is  that  a  bal- 
ar.ce  must  be  maintained  during  the  entire 
period  of  ph;ised  disarmament:  and  that,  the 
scx)ner  the  supranational  enforcement  agency 
exists  and  is  equipped  with  adequate  power  of 
Its  own,  the  easier  this  problem  will  become. 

IV 

Preparing   the   American   economy  for 
d:.oarmament 

In  addition  to  preserving  a  balance  of  mili- 
ta^'y  power  tliroughout  the  various  stages 
kadinj  to  t\entual  total  disarmament.  It  Is, 
In  our  judgment,  necessary  to  take  simul- 
taneous action  in  the  direction  of  preparing 
the  U  S.  economy  for  conversion  to  produc- 
tion for  peace.  Unless  this  Is  done,  disarma- 
ment may  cause  serious  unemployment  and 
a  major  economic  depression;  and,  unless 
there  is  openly  discussed  planning  for  peace, 
the  fear  of  economic  collapse  may  dilute  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to 
achieve  disarmament. 

Such  planning  must  be  undertaken  co- 
operatively by  Government,  business,  and 
labor.  It  must  take  into  consideration  what 
businesses  may  require  help  in  reconversion, 
what  labor  forces  will  have  to  be  retrained 
and  perhaps  relocated,  and  in  what  manner 
the  great  productive  capacity  of  the  United 
States  may  be  geared  not  only  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  consumer  but  to  world 
needs.  Such  planning  must  also  take  Into 
consideration  a  revised  fiscal  policy  which 
will  provide  for  wise  public  expenditure  de- 
liberately calculated  not  only  to  supply  long- 
neglected  domestic  needs  but  also  to  stimu- 
late private  investment. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  disarmament 
will  probably  mean  not  the  end  of  the  cold 
war  but  the  transference  of  the  struggle  out 
of  the  military  and  Into  the  politico-eco- 
nomic arena.  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  In 
fact,  fald  in  so  many  words:  "Let  us  both 
throw  away  our  arms  and  relieve  ourselves 
of  the  burden  and  danger  of  the  arms  race. 
Then  we  shall  proceed  to  defeat  you  by 
proving  to  the  world  that  our  system  Is  bet- 
ter than  yours." 

To  meet  this  challenge  we  must  see  to  It 
that  the  healthy  growth  of  the  American 
economy  Is  stimulated  and  th&t  It  not  be 
Interrupted  by  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
elimination  of  military  expenditures.  (The 
economics  of  disarmament  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  In  a  subsequent  working  paper.) 


We  recommend  that  the  President,  pro- 
ceeding under  the  authority  erf  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  Immediately  appoint  a 
mixed  ceMnmlsslon  to  begin  the  necessary 
studies. 

CHAPTEK    4.    RTDUCnON    OF    "rZNSlONS    BITT'WEEX 
THE    U.S.    AND    THZ    U.S.S.a. 

I 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  disarmament 
would.  In  and  of  itself,  eliminate  the  explo- 
sive tensions  which  have  brought  the  world 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.  It  Is  claimed  by 
others  that  there  can  be  no  disarmament  un- 
til the  tensions  which  have  caused  the  arms 
race  have  been  relaxed. 

We  do  not  accept  either  view.  We  hold 
that  It  la  not  a  question  of  which  comes 
first — disarmament  or  a  detente.  We  believe 
that  simultaneous  efforts  can  and  must  be 
made  In  both  directions. 

Parallel  to  the  educational  effort  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  universal  acceptance  of 
disarmament,  we  hold  that  It  Is  essential  to 
proceed  by  patient  give-and-take  negotia- 
tion to  settle  the  outstanding  dllTerences  be- 
tween the  rival  power  orbits.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  break  out  of  the  vicious  circle 
of  mutual  distrust  and  fear. 

The  major  tensions  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West  exist  in  Euroj>e  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  major  tensions  between 
the  rival  power  orbits  in  the  Far  East  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

n 
Europe 

The  key  to  East-West  tensions  In  Europe 
Is  Germany,  focusing  at  the  moment  upon 
the  status  of  Berlin. 

We  do  not  know  whether  an  honorable  and 
Just  compromise  of  this  question  Is  possible. 
We  do  know  that,  to  date,  neither  side  has 
sincerely  attempted  to  reach  a  compromise. 
We  think  the  effort  should  be  made. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with 
the  events  that  led  up  to  the  partition  of 
Germ.iny  in  1949. 

For  the  past  10  years  the  Western  Powers 
have  demanded  at  conference  after  confer- 
ence and  in  note  after  note  that  the  two 
German  states  be  reunited  by  free  elections 
and  that  a  thus  reunified  Germany  should 
remain  free  to  join  the  anti-Soviet  NATO  al- 
liance. Throughout  the  same  10  years,  the 
Russians  have  demanded  that  Germany  be  re- 
unified on  a  trick-laden  basis  which  would 
give  the  East  German  Communist  apparatus 
a  chance  to  gain  control  over  all  of  Germany. 
Thus  each  side  has  demanded  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  other.  Each  side  pre- 
tended to  seek  the  reunification  of  Germany 
on  its  own  terms,  while  actually  caring  very 
little  about  ending  the  partition.  What  each 
side  really  wanted  was  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo,  although  neither  was  willing 
to  adm.lt  It  for  fear  of  alienating  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Western  Powers  were  unwilling 
to  relinquish  a  German  military  participa- 
tion In  Western  defense.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  one  of  Its  satel- 
lites for  fear  of  the  effect  upon  the  others. 

The  exception,  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  was  the  status  quo  as  to  West  Berlin. 
Here  was  a  Western  enclave,  situated  In  the 
heart  of  the  East  German  satellite  repub- 
lic— an  enclave  which  vas  not  only  a  West- 
ern outpost  and  a  showcase  of  freedom  but 
an  escape  hatch  through  which  the  most 
useful  elements  in  the  East  German  popula- 
tion were  steadily  fleeing  into  West  Germany. 
As  Nlkita  Khrushchev  was  later  to  describe 
It,  West  Berlin  was  a  "bone  In  his  throat" — 
a  "cancer  which  must  be  eliminated." 

From  the  Western  point  of  view.  West  Ber- 
lin is  of  no  particular  value,  except  that  th« 
West  has  Incurred  a  moral  liability  to  pro- 
tect its  2.250,000  Inhabitants  from  being  over- 
run by  communism.  Strategically,  the  West- 
ern position  is  untenable.     Economically.  It 
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is  unprofitable.  Legally,  the  West  has  fool- 
ishly neglected  to  obtain  an  ironclad  agree- 
ment as  to  its  right  of  access. 

In  November  1958,  Premier  Khrushchev 
cvit  through  the  10-year  deadlock  with  a  meat 
cleaver,  summarily  demanding  that  tlie  West- 
ern powers  get  out  of  Berlin  within  6  months. 
Por  the  first  time,  the  Soviet  leader  frankly 
stated  that  no  one  really  wanted  to  reunify 
Germany  except  perhaps  the  Germans,  and 
that  if  the  Grermans  wished  to  achieve  reuni- 
fication, it  was  up  to  the  two  German  states 
to  work  out  the  problem. 

There  followed  then  the  exploratory  visit 
to  Moscow  of  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan,  the 
fruitless  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  at 
Geneva,  and.  finally,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
ultimatum  by  Mr.  Khrushchev  during  his 
visit  to  Washington  and  President  Eisen- 
hower's consequent  expression  of  willingness 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  Berlin. 

Both  sides  have  now  recognized  that  the 
situation  in  Berlin  is  abnormal.  The  ques- 
tion is;  "Can  its  abnormality  be  corrected 
without  correcting  the  abnormality  of  a  par- 
titioned Germany? 

It  apears  to  us  that  the  Western  Powers 
must  finally  face  a  choice  which  has  all  along 
been  inescapable.  They  mtist  decide  which 
of  two  things  they  want  most — a  German 
military  contribution  to  NATO  or  the  re- 
unification of  the  two  German  States.  They 
cannot  have  both. 

Either  choice  Implies  a  different  sort  of 
solution  for  the  problem  of  Berlin. 

If  the  Western  Powers  decide  that  they 
cannot  forgo  German  participation  in  West- 
ern defense,  then  they  must  accept  the  more 
or  less  permanent  partition  of  Germany, 
which  iniplies  the  recognition  of  the  East 
German  State  and  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo  in  Eastern  Europe.  In  that  case,  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  West  Berlin 
Uj  remain  as  a  Western-controlled  island  of 
freedom  in  the  heart  of  the  East  German 
Stiite. 

The  most  that  could  in  these  circum- 
stances be  hoped  for  would  be  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Berlin  under  United  Nations  author- 
ity, with  the  United  Nations  possibly  exercis- 
ing that  authority  through  a  reestablished 
four-power  kommandatura.  Even  then,  it 
is  diflScult  to  see  how  a  gradually  Increasing 
economic  dependence  of  the  city  upon  the 
surrounding  Communist  territory  could  be 
avoided. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  fur  the 
Western  Powers  to  decide  that  they  w;iut 
German  reunification  more  than  they  want 
a  German  military  contribution  to  NATO. 
They  would  then  put  forward  a  proposal 
under  which  the  two  German  States  would 
be  enabled  to  find  their  way  toward  reuni- 
fication without  outside  interference  of  any 
sort.  Obviously,  this  would  require  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  coercive  power  from 
East  Germany — an  end  which  could  not  be 
attained  without  a  countervailing  with- 
drawal of  Anglo-Prench-Amerlcan  forces 
perhaps  no  further  than  to  the  West  bank 
of  the  Rhine. 

Were  a  German  settlement  to  be  sought 
along  these  lines,  the  answer  to  the  Berlin 
problem  would  be  an  agreement  to  preserve 
the  status  quo  in  that  city,  perhaps  with 
some  modifications,  until  reunification  had 
taken  place  and  Berlin  could  once  more 
become  the  capitiil  of  a  reunited  Germany. 

These,  in  broad  terms,  seem  to  us  the  two 
alternatives. 

The  first  would  undoubtedly  he  easier  txD 
neg<Jtiate  with  the  Russians.  We  are  oppo.sed 
to  it  for  two  reasons: 

1.  Were  the  Western  Powers  to  accept  Ger- 
many's permanent  partition,  they  could  do  so 
only  over  the  violent  objection  of  the  West 
German  Government — an  objection  which 
would  probably  be  sustained  by  the  majority 
of  the  West  German  population.  In  that 
event,  we   should  doubt  the  value   of  West 


Gerrtany  as  an  ally.  In  other  words,  by 
choo  ling  this  alternative,  the  Western  Powers 
would,  in  our  Judgment,  destroy  the  value 
of  tie  very  thing  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
had  chosen  It;  namely,  the  retention  of  an 
effec  :lve  German  contribution  to  Western 
defe  ise. 
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A  rearmed  West  Germany  would  in  these 
nces  not  only  be  an  unreliable  ally 
»  serious  danger  to  peace.     Western  ac- 
nce  of  partition  would  almost  certainly 
ken  German  nationalism     Reawakened 
an  nationalism,  resentful  against  both 
and  East,  could  lead  either  to  war  or — 
:,his  seems  far  more  likely — to  a  German- 
t   deal   in    which  Germany   would    pur- 
its  reunification  and   perhaps   the  re- 
of  some  of  its  Polish-held  eastern   ter- 
at  the  price  of  alliance  with  the  S<>\:ft 
Such  things  have  happened  before 
Polish  Rapacki  plan  appeal.s  to  us  a.s 
nt   of  departure   in  shaping  a  Western 
1    for    reeunifying    Germany    at    the 
of  its  military  neutralization      The  \!r- 
this  Polish  proposal  is  that  it  provides 
I  he  nondiscriminatory  military  neutr.^l- 
n  of  Germany,  since  it  applies  not  unly 
two  German  states  but  to  Pcjland  aiui 
vakia   as    well.     Austria    is    already 
from  military  alllance.s  with  ether 
or  West.     Switzerland  and   Sweden  are 
by    choice.     Huni;ary   and    Denmark 
t    well    be    added    to    the    neutral    belt, 
there  would  be  no  question — a,«;  there 
1    the    Versailles    Treaty — i>f    iinfx-.siiiij 
it^j.rization    or    neutralization     U[)<)n     .i 
e    nation.     Indeed,    there    would    be    no 
ion  of   imposition  at  ail.     The  Western 
al,  as  we  envisage  it    would  be  shaped 
the  lull  consent  of  the  German  |)eople. 
ment  from   military   iiiluuices  would 
nean  that  t!^e  states  in  tiie  neutralized 
would  be  deprived  "f  !1;p  riu'ht  ;<>  m.ii:i- 
or  enter  into  whatever  lu-nniiliiiiry  as- 
tion  they  might  wish.     West  Oerm.tuv's 
from    NATO    would    not    mean    ths.t    it 
have    t<)   withdraw   from    Buratom    or 
"ommon  Market.     Nor  would  Eiist   Oer- 
i-'s,   Poland's,    and   Czechoslovakia  s   exit 
the   Warsaw    Pact    invMl^e   the    rupture 
r   political   and    eonnoniir    tie.s   to   tin- 
?t    bloc       On    the    coiitrary     one    might 
that  the  creation  of  a  militarily  neu- 
i^ed    belt    would    tend    to    inrrea-se    East- 
economic  CfxiperatuMi.  and  thus  cridu- 
t^>      restore      the      Eur'>pe.in      tradiup 
muni^y. 

are  two  major  reason.s  \vh\-  we  think 
px'ssibiluy   5lv>uld    be   explored 

first  Is  a  conviction  that  rlii.s  is  the 
of  proposal  the  United  State.s  oiiKht  Ui 
in  its  own  interest,  in  Europe  s  intcr- 
nd  in  the  Interest  of  peace 

second  reason  is  a  belief  that  a  sohi- 

of   this  sort   i.s   in    Russia's   interest    no 

than    in    the   interest   of   the   West       We 

iiclined   to  think   that   Mr    Khrushchev 

s   that   the  Soviet  Union's  coercive   p"- 

in  Eastern  Europe   is  in   the  lone  rim 

tbie — that    it   will   ultimately    alienate 

es  who  might  otherwi-,e.   of  their   own 

will,   choose  clo.«:e   asso<"iation   with    the 

t    Union.     We    are   convinced    that   Mr 

chev     would     gladly     liquidate     that 

ive   position    if.   as   a   quid   pro   quo    he 

I    obtain    the    withdrawal    of    American 

power  from  the  Continent  and  the 

ation  of  American  bases  aw  the  S-Aiet 
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.iously,    the    Ui.iteri    States    cannot,    in 

are.sent    circumstances,    wiihdraw    alto- 

fr  from  the  Continent.     Nor  can  it.  over- 

,   liqxiidate   its   bases.     But   the   United 

could,  we  think,   recot^nize  that   this 

at  It  eventually  want.s  to  do,  when  and 

if  pejace  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  is  assured 

United  States  could  offer  to  withdraw 

hijid   the  Rhine,  if  Russia   were  to  with- 

behind  the  Oder. 
Tlie    United    States    could,    pending    the 
forth  coming  negotiations,  refrain  fran  bulld- 


iiiK   new    b.ises  such  as  that   which  it   is  now 
constructing  In  Turkey. 

The  United  State.**  could,  pending  the  out- 
come of  its  efTort.R  to  halt  the  arms  race 
refrain  from  spreading  nuclear  weapons  sys- 
tems around  the  world,  and  dl8Cf)urage  its 
own  w.tr  industries  from  rebuilding  Wfst 
Germany  into  an  arsenal 

Ten  years  aco.  our  Ciovernment  said  that 
it  would  ne\er  acciuiesce  In  German  rearma- 
ment In  1950,  our  (Jovernment  demanded 
Oernian  troops  for  N.^TO  but  said  It  would 
never  allow  Cicrinaiiy  U)  rebuild  Its  own  w.ir 
industries.  In  19.=)9.  our  Governineiit  Ims 
a:,'reed  \<i  five  Orrmany  everythlin;  except 
nuclear  warheads  and  has  i)ermltted  our  war 
indvistriPK  to  ro  into  partnership  with  Krupp. 
Kloerkner,  Heinckel.  and  Mcs.serschmidt  In 
lecrfatiiiK  Oerman  capacity  to  build  alnm.^i 
every  kind  of  war  equipment 

l!  we  are  serious  and  sincere  In  wishing 
to  halt  thf  arms  race  and  to  reach  a  EtirojM'aii 
hcttlement  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  ciU 
a  ha'.t  ni  rpnrn;i.is{  Germany  while  we  iiero- 
tiate 

Unfortun.itely  a  l>  true  that  the  approai  !i 
\ve  ad\ocate  would  run  counter  U)  the  wishes 
ol  We.st  Gerni.tn  Cliancellor  Adenaiiei.  whose 
'oellef  In  the  intr.in.MKent  jxjlicy  of  rel using 
to  negotiate  except  from  a  "situation  of 
."itrcniith  "  remains  as  unsh.iketi  as  that  or  it.s 
.luthor.  fornHT  .Spt  rotary  of  State  Acheson 

E\tn  more  unfortunately.  Chancellor 
.^dfii.iufi  s  intr.in.vlkjence  is  buppoiifd.  for 
rcasoii.s  iiiit  «-i;tiieiy  ile.ir.  by  Piesident  de 
C'laiillr  of  fYaiiCc  vk  ho  has  no  Intere.vt  wh:it- 
ever  m    ilie  reunltic  ation  of  Germany 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  the 
UmiPd  Kingdom  a!id  Canada  would  .•■upper' 
all    initiative   sucii   as   we   have   sugu'e.-ted 

Great  .i.s  is  Americas  interest  in  the  sei  i- 
rity  ol  Western  K  iropp  we  believe  th.tt  t  tie 
time  hius  come  \*hen  (lermany  and  Piance 
niu.st  either  ;'sstjine  the  major  res[>oii^ibiltty 
ior  the  future  of  Europe,  or  else  .idopl  a  less 
arbitrary  and  more  constructl\e  attitude  to- 
w.ird  the  non-Enro[jean  jx'wera  who  are  at 
pn-senr  bearing  tlip  tn.ijor  burdf-n  ol  We'-tern 
Europe'^  (U'leiirP 

Fiii.illv,  vie  wish  to  take  note  o!  two  oh- 
jprtiofis  i<i  the  crp.i'ion  ol  a  neutralized  be;* 
in  central  F'lrope  wliich  have  tie*-!-,  r.ii^cd 
m  this  <  o'lr.try 

It  Is  loiiteiujed  by  some  that  a  withdrawal 
'•f  .^nglii-Fret^ch-Amerlcan  forces  to  the 
west  b,.nk  of  ttie  Rhine  would  fa»  illy  weaken 
\\'.o  NATO  df'pn-.»'  To  this  we  rep:\  th.it 
no  lesfi  an  authorav-  than  the  Comni.Mider 
in  Chief  o:  the  U  ."^  Army  In  Europe  (Fen 
Clyde  U  Etiflelman  has  denied  that  sia  h 
would  be  'he  casr  His  Mew  Is  shared  b\ 
the  distitmuished  Marshal  of  the  Rcj.il  Air 
Force.  Sir   John   .Sles,sor 

The  poitit  Is  rai.sed  by  former  .Serre'ar>  of 
State  Aclieson  and  others  that  a  westv,.<rd 
remo'.  al  of  \:\f-  .^rnern  :in  InstHllatlon.'-  wi,>i!d 
be  extremely  costly  This  is  no  doubt  true 
but  exen  if  the  cos'  ran  to  several  hui.died 
millto'^  dolh^rs.  it  W(.uld  be  rel.itlvety  tisig- 
nir.c.iii'  .  s  -he  pn.  e  lor  subst.intlal  prokcri^ss 
tow  rd  a  t.iropeaii  peace  settlement  i  In 
liii.s  conneftion.  we  raise  the  question 
whetlicr  it  Is  necessary  or.  for  that  matter, 
s'.utable  tha'  a  ready  combat  force  should 
be  nccomp.inled  by  dependent.s.  and  whether 
the  ef^(•iency  of  tlie  American  force  in  Ger- 
many Would  not  actually  be  greater  if  troops 
without  dependei.'s  were  rotated  to  that 
theater  i 

in 
Tin-  Middle  F.ast 

For  U,v  purposes  of  this  discu.sslon  the 
loosely  dehned  term.  'Middle  East.  '  will  be 
taken  t<;  iiu  lude  the  following  areas: 

1  The  Maghreb  (Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis, 
and  Libya  i 

2  The  Arab  States  and  Israel. 

3  The  non-Arab  flank  states  (Turkey  and 
Iran  )  , 
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The  Maghreb 

It  Is  our  Tlew  that  the  Interest*;  of  peace 
would  best  be  served  If  Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunis  (with  perhaps  Libya)  were  to  unite 
in  a  Maghreb  Federation,  either  wholly  Inde- 
pendent or  linked  to  France  in  the  FYench 
community. 

Such  a  federation  cannot  come  about  until 
the  status  of  Algeria  is  determined — a  matter 
which  now  seems  slowly  to  be  progressing 
toward  a  solution. 

The  United  States  cannot  back  Algerian 
independence  without  alienating  France.  It 
cannot  support  France  in  denying  Algerian 
Independence  without  alienating  most  of 
the  Afro-Asian  nations.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
clear  to  us  at  this  moment  whether  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Muslim  population  of  Algeria 
wants  complet*  independence,  a  dominion 
status  within  the  French  Cf)mmunity,  ui  per- 
haps only  local  autonomy. 

The  United  States  has  a  definite  interest  in 
the  early  achievement  of  an  Algerian  settle- 
ment and  In  the  return  of  the  French  Army 
from  North  Africa  to  Etirope.  So  long  as 
pacification  continues.  France  will  remain  an 
almost  worthless  member  of  NATO  And,  so 
long  as  the  revolt  contlnvies.  the  unsolved 
Algerian  problem  will  adversely  aif"Ct  the 
future  orientation  of  most  (.1  the  Africm 
peoples  nc»w  emerKlnu  Into  independence 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  mofit  promising 
course  for  the  United  States  to  pursvie  is  that 
of  encouraging  both  sides  to  negotlat,e  and 
of  keeping  in  close  t<iuch  and  quietly  coop- 
erating with  Tunisia  and  Morocco,  whose 
governments  .seem  best  suited  to  act  as  inter- 
mediaries 

The  Arab  Slatr^  and  Israel 

The  proven  meflectivenesti  of  tlie  E'.>en- 
h  >wer  doctrine,  the  collH|j«e  of  the  Ill-fated 
Baghdad  Pact,  the  existing  hostility  between 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and  Iraq,  the  un- 
remitting tensions  between  Israel  and  It* 
Arab  neighbors,  and  the  precarious  state  of 
Kliiij  Hu.vseln'3  regime  It;  Jord:  n  all  clearly 
indicate  that  the  Unlt/'d  Stales  should  for 
the  time  being  pursue  a  quiet  policy  of 
watchful  waiting 

There  are  al  least  three  lessons  t^)  be 
learned  from  our  pa.«.t  mlstHkes  In  this  area 

1  That  the  whole  area  is  In  n  state  of 
revolutionary  change  and  that  any  attempt 
ti)  arrest  that  change  iii  defense  of  the  status 
q'lo  is  self-defeating 

2  That  arming  the  Arab  States  results  only 
Ml  arming  them  against  each  other  or  against 
I.-^r.iel 

3  That  alliances  with  antidemocratic 
feudal  rej.'lmes  result  m  alienating  the  peo- 
ple living  under  those  regime.-;  and  tend  to 
strengthen  the  appeal  of  communism  as  an 
.';i|)arent    ally    of   social    revolution 

We  sugKest    that    the    alin.«   of   US 
:u  this  area  should  be 

1  To  reach  an  aj^rerrneiit  witli  the 
Lnion  and  all  other  Industrialized  i 
not  to  ship  arms  Into  the  area 

:'  To  reach  a  similar  multilater 
ment  under  which  all  governmental  economic 
aid  to  the  area  Wijuld  be  channeled  through 
.1  regional  development  authority  to  be 
established  under  United  Nations  auspices 
i."^ee.  in  this  connection,  the  proposal  for  a 
United  Nations  Development  Authority  in 
sec    1\  of  ch.  6  I 

3  To  obtain  an  agreement  between  the  oil- 
producing  states  and  the  oil  companies  op- 
erating in  the  area  whereby  both  would  agree 
that  a  tax  be  levied  ujxm  their  profits  by 
the  Regional  Development  Authority,  so  that 
all  the  states  in  the  area  would  benefit  from 
the  area's  resources  and  have  a  vested  in- 
terest in  their  continuous  development  and 
e.\ploltatlon. 

4  To  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  of  all  the  other  nations  which 
voted  In  the  United  Nations  for  the  partition 
of  Palestine,  In  bringing  about  peace  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel.     This  would  In- 


l)olicy 
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volve  Arab  acceptance  of  Israel's  existence, 
the  permanent  fixing  of  Israel's  frontiers, 
and  a  fair  settlement  of  the  problem  posed 
by  the  Arab  refugees  frora  Palestine. 

We  fully  recognize  that  these  four  aims 
will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  and  that.  In  large 
measure,  their  achievement  will  depend  upon 
a  successful  effort  to  relax  East-West  tensions 
In  Europe.  We  believe,  however,  that  the 
open  avowal  of  these  alms  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  In  Itself 
have  a  salutary  effect  both  upon  the  peoples 
of  the  area  and  upon  the  relations  between 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  a  dec- 
laration of  aims  would,  in  our  opinion,  not 
be  incoiisi-tent  with  a  policy  of  watchful 
waiting 

Ttte   flank  countries 

Turkc,  It  Is  our  view  that  Turkey  should 
be  considered  more  a.s  a  member  of  NATO 
than  as  a  member  of  the  Middle  East  area, 
and  that  future  American  pcjlicy  with  re- 
spect to  thi^  country  should  be  governed 
chiefly  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  effort 
to  aclileve  a  detente  in  Euroi^e.  Sp>eclflcally. 
Turkey  should  be  excluded  from  the  arms 
embargo  su>jc;e6ted  In  the  preceding  section; 
the  question  of  Turkey's  military  position 
being  governed   by  NATO  considerations 

Iran  and  Pakistan:  We  question  whether 
the>e  two  countries  are  of  any  great  value 
as  military  allie.s.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  would  benefit  more  and  be  of  more 
value  to  the  ant;-Communlst  coalition  if 
military  aid  were  converted  Into  economic 
assistance. 

IV 

Cuttiitil    mid     yrirntific    relations    uitli     the 
USSR 

We  regard  as  highly  promising  the  advance 
rec-orded  In  recent  years  in  the  development 
of  cultural  and  scientific  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  believe  that  the  interchange  of  persons 
and  the  sharing  jf  scientific  knowledge,  as 
wci:  as  all  form.=  of  cultural  and  educational 
exchai.pes  constitute  one  of  the  strongest 
aii'ldiites    to   mutual  dLstrust   and    hostilitv. 


T'Odi'  relatio7is 

We  belU'.  e  that  the  time  has  come  when 
the  United  States  should  liberalize  its  re- 
strictive trade  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union  We  question  whether  this  policy  has 
mea.surably  retarded  the  growth  of  the  So- 
viet war  potential.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  this  policy  has  actually  Imposed  a  grea- 
ter burden  upon  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  than  upon  the  nations  against  which 
if  has  been  directed 

We  recommend  that  a  careful  study  be 
made  of  the  possible  reciprocal  concessions 
through  which  a  mutually  acceptable  pattern 
of  trade  relationships  between  the  United 
.State.s  and  the  Soviet  Union  might  be  de- 
veloped 

C  HAPTFR  .S  REDUCTION  OF  TENSIONS  BETWEEN 
THF  INrrED  ST.^TES  AND  THE  PEOPLES  EEPUB- 
Lir    or    CHINA 

I 

E.-itahh:ihing  iliannrLi  of  communication 

Whereas  the  channels  of  communication 
and  negotiation  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  open,  there  has  been 
and  Is  no  direct  contact  with  the  People's 
Rejjublic  of  China. 

We  cannot  see  how  our  Government  can 
hoj)€  to  ea,se  tensions,  to  arrive  at  fair  set- 
tlements of  disputes  or,  above  all,  to  achieve 
disarmament  without  establishing  direct 
channels  of  conununlcatlon  with  Pelplng. 

We  hold  the  view  that  our  policy  with  re- 
spect to  recognition  should  be  realistic,  as 
defined  by  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles  In 
his  book,  "War  and  Peace,"  written  before 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  adjusted 
his  Ideas  concerning  China  to  the  exigencies 
of  domestic  politics.  We  believe  that  It 
should  be  made  clear  to  the  American  peo- 


ple that  recognition  of  the  Pelplng  regime 
would  not  denote  or  Imply  approval,  any 
more  than  our  recognition  of  the  Soviet 
regime  Implies  anjrthlng  more  than  the  be- 
lief that  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  serves  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Interests  of  peace. 

Even  If  It  Is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Pelplng  regime  would  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
Suites,  this  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  making  the  attempt  to  open  the  chan- 
nels of  negotiation.  If  the  channels  are  to 
remain  closed.  It  should  not  be  through  the 
fault  of  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  it  seems  to  us  utterly  absurd 
for  our  Government  to  restrict  travel  to 
China  on  the  part  of  American  citizens. 
Surely,  it  Is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States  that  its  Government  and  Its 
citizens  should  be  kept  in  Ignorance  con- 
cerning the  rapidly  changing  conditions 
within  a  nation  whose  population  com- 
prises one-quarter  of  the  earth's  Inhabitants. 
II 
Admission  to  the  United  Nationi 

With  retpect  to  admitting  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Nations,  we 
again  quote  the  late  John  Poster  Dulles. 
A  year  after  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
gained  control  of  the  Chinese  mainland,  Mr. 
Dulles  wrote: 

If  the  Government  of  China  In  fact  prove« 
its  ability  to  govern  China  without  serious 
domestic  re&i.stance,  then  it  too  should  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations."  (The 
Pelplng  regime  has  governed  China  without 
serious  domestic  resistance  for  the  past  10 
ye.irs.  I 

"Some  of  the  present  member  nations  and 
others  that  might  become  members."  Mr. 
Dulles  continued,  "have  governments  that 
are  not  representative  of  the  people.  But  if 
In  fact  they  are  "governments' — that  is.  if 
they  govern — then  they  have  a  power  which 
should  be  represented  in  any  organization 
which  purports  to  mirror  reality.  •  •  •  All 
nations  should  be  members  without  at- 
tempting to  appraise  those  which  are  good 
and  those  which  are  bad.  Already  that  dis- 
tinction is  obliterated  by  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  United  Nations." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Dulles  did  not  follow 
his  own  precepts  when  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  does  not.  In  our  Judgment,  detract 
from   their  wisdom. 

Furthermore,  the  now  widely  recognized 
need  for  universal  disarmament  makes  it 
mandatory  for  China  to  be  drawn  Into  a 
universal  world  organization. 

Accordingly,  it  is  ovir  view  that  the  United 
States  should  offer  to  withdraw  Its  opposi- 
tion to  China's  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, provided  that  the  Pelplng  regime  will 
reaffirm  the  renunciation  of  force  which  it 
signed  at  the  Bandung  conference  of  1955 
and  which  It  has  since  repudiated  by  Its 
action  with  resp>ect  to  the  Indian-Chinese 
border:  and  provided  further  that  the  Pelp- 
lng regime  will  undertake  the  obligations 
imposed  by  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  agree  to  cooperate  in  working  toward 
universal  total  disarmament  adequately  en- 
forced under  world  law.  (Note:  The  Peiping 
regime  may  likewise  be  considered  to  ha',  e 
violated  its  renunciation  of  force  in  Tibet 
and  with  respect  to  the  offshore  islands,  but 
Pelplng  claims  that  both  Tibet  and  the 
Taiwan  Strait  are  internal  Chinese  affairs. 
The  dispute  with  India,  however,  is  clearly 
International.) 

in 
The  Taivran  Strait 

Having  opened  the  channels  of  negotia- 
tion. It  Is  our  view  that  the  United  States 
should  tackle  directly  with  Pelping  the  dis- 
putes over  Taiwan  (and  the  Pescadores)  and 
over  the  Chinese  offshore  islands  These 
matters  will  probably  have  to  be  settled  be- 
fore Pelping  will  accept  membership  In  the 
United  Nations  on  the  conditions  proposed. 
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We  would  suggest  that  the  Uulted  States 
begin  by  recognizing  Peiplng's  unquestion- 
ably valid  claim  to  the  offshore  islands  (per- 
haps subject  to  final  determination  by  the 
International  Court  of  Justice)  in  exchange 
for  Peiplng's  agreement  to  permit  the  un- 
molested evacuation  of  the  Chinese  National- 
ist garrisons  and  of  such  of  the  local  popula- 
tion as  might  wish  to  be  evacuated. 

Next,  we  would  recommend  that  the  United 
States  propose  that  Taiwan  and  the  Pesca- 
dores be  placed  for  at  least  5  years  under 
United  Nations  administration  (the  People's 
Republic  of  China  having  previously  become 
a  member  nation) ;  that,  during  these  5  years, 
the  Islands  be  neutralized  and  demilitarized, 
except  for  such  military,  naval  and  air  forces 
as  might  be  furnished  for  their  protection  by 
or  at  the  request  of  the  United  Nations:  and 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  5-year  trusteeship. 
the  native  population  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pes- 
cadores be  permitted  to  decide  by  plebiscite 
whether  they  wish  to  become  part  of  main- 
land China  or  to  remain  an  independent 
state. 

This  solution  will  at  first  appeal  neither 
to  Peiplng  nor  to  the  Nationalist  regime  on 
Taiwan.  Nevertheless.  It  seems  to  us  the 
only  solution  fair  to  all  concerned.  We  are 
convinced  that.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
make  such  a  proposal,  it  would  have  the 
overwhelming  supp>ort  of  world  opinion,  espe- 
cially if  the  proposal  were  backed  by  a  decla- 
ration of  American  willingness  to  withdraw 
all  military  forces  from  Japan  and  Okinawa 
at  the  appropriate  phase  of  uni\ersal  dis- 
armament. 

Korea  and  Vietnam 

In  our  opinion,  the  United  States  should 
seek  an  arrangement  with  Peiplng  and  Mos- 
cow under  which  all  three  powers  would 
agree  to  withdraw  completely  from  these  un- 
happily partitioned  countries,  leaving  the 
peoples  concerned  to  decide  whether  or  not 
to  seek  reunification.  A  United  Nations  or 
other  neutral  jseace  force  should  be  em- 
powered to  occupy  a  neutralized  belt  between 
North  and  South  Korea  and  another  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  for  so  long  as 
part:tion  continues.  Eventually,  the  peace 
forces  might  be  empowered  to  supervise  all- 
Korean  and  all-Vietnamese  elections. 

Cultural  and  trade  Relations 
Our  o'Dservatlons  concerning  cultural, 
scientific  and  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Unirn,  as  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  likewise  apply  to 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

U.S.  rclation.t  with  the  Nationali.''t.i 

In  our  opinion,  the  United  States  has  more 
than  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  the  Nation- 
alist regime  as  a  wartime  ally.  We  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  Generalissimo  should  be 
permitted  to  keep  the  United  States  en- 
nngled  in  his  forlorn  hopes  of  reconquering 
the  mainland  and  thus  to  keep  the  United 
States  continuously  at  the  brink  of  war  with 
the  most  powerful  nation  In  Asia.  The 
United  States  could  and,  in  our  Judgment, 
should  either  demand  a  political  amnesty  for 
those  of  the  Nationalist  leaders  who  may  not 
wish  to  make  their  peace  with  history,  or  else 
offer  them  a.'=ylum. 

CoKclu.^ion 
United  States  policy  with  respect  to  Chma 
has  remained  static  for  10  years.  In  1949 
C.ima  was  a  weak  and  disorganized  nation 
torn  by  civil  conflict.  During  the  past  decade. 
China  has  emerged  into  the  most  powerful 
iind  highly  organized  nation  in  Asia.  What- 
ever the  merit  of  United  States  policy  when  It 
wfus  initiated,  it  is  now  clearly  outdated. 
This  obsolete  and  inflexible  policy  divides 
the  anti-Communist  coalition  at  Its  Euro- 
pean core,  alienates  the  crucially  Important 
uncommitted  peoples  of  Asia,  cements  the 
Sino-Sovlet  alliance  and  stands  as  a  road- 
block to  any  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the 
Far  East. 


In  our  opinion,  the  interests  of  the  United 
Sta  ies  and  of  world  peace  demand  a  drastic 
revision  along  the  lines  here  Indicated,  ir- 
resjiective  oX  whatever  response  such  a  revi- 
sio4  might  evoke  on  the  part  of  Peking. 


Trie  following  broad  principles  should.  In 

Judgement,  govern  United  States  p<3licy 

toward  friendly  nations  and  those  which 

uncommitted  to  either  side  In  the  cold 
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Btmj>ING  TOWARD   PEACI 
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1    The   Industrialization   of   presently   les.s 

dev  jloped  countries  Is  In  the  interest  of  the 

United  States.     (Canada,  -vlth  Its  17  million 

hpbitants    buys    more    from    the    United 

es  th.in  all  of  Latin  America  with  a  com- 

n^d  population  10  times  greater  i 

The  Industrialization  of  the  less  devel- 
countries  must  go  h.<vnd  In  hand  with 
Imriroved  utilization  of  land  and  water  re 
souces  so  as  to  create  an  agricultural  b.ise 
sufficient  to  supply  the  Nation's  forKl  re- 
quiements  while  at  the  same  time  freeing  a 
lab^r  force  for  basic  industrial  development 
In  many  of  these  countries,  the  creation 
of  i  strong  agricultural  base  Is  impeded  by 
feuilal  or  semlfeudal  land  tenure,  resulting 
>easiint  serfdom,  poor  culilvutlon.  and 
In  a  concentr.ition  upon  Ciish  crops 
er  than  upon  the  creation  of  an  ade- 
e  f'jod  supply.  In  sMch  countries,  land 
fc^-m  must  precede  industrialisation.  It 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  help 
iirnmtnts  to  avoid  confiscatory  practices 
their  disruptive  p«..Utiral  con.sequences 
pro-,  Iding  ;issistanre  to  lanrl  rcl'frm 
ugh  orderly  purchase  and  redistribution 
It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  ht:p  an 
mdrgiir^  nation  to  pr'Mong  the  iKCspan 
jopulation  by  the  introduction  of  .'^au., 
measures  of  di'-ca.'^c  control,  and  in - 
care  without  .simultaneously  rair.uig  the 
of  agricultural  production.  Unle<^.s  thi.s 
reducing  the  death  rate  will  lead 
ratastrophe  unless  health  mea.«;tires  are 
accompanied  bv  effective  ccluc-.'tioii  f ^ -r  birth 
rol. 

It  is  to  the  intcre-t  of  the  United  Stiit".-^ 
lelp  the  le.ss  developed  countrie.s  truln 
technical  and  administrative  per.sop.nfl 
unction  with  :in\  effort  to  promote  t- 
ic  developn'.cnt. 

Economic   a.«sl.>t-ince   sh<ju!d    nlwa>.s   be 
ned   and  financial  appropriations   for  It 
Id  be  made  on  a  long-range  basis. 
Economic      and      techniciil      .isy,ihf..;.cc 
shotild.     wherever     pa'wible.     be     ch.^.nr.clcd 
re  ugh  multinational   or   interni-'ional   C'T- 
Izations. 
Economic  .'i.'^sistancc  .should  bo  d: v.  ■reed 
military  assist-anc?.     .So-callecl  d'"fei.-e- 
pijort    economic    aid    to    allies    should    be 
led    by    the    Defense    Dep.artmpnt    -..nil 
>priations    for    stich    aid    should    c  nie 
r  the  military  budget. 
Military  and  defense-support  ..id  shi^ild 
be  perniirted   to  distort   rhe  economy 
nlliPd  nation  by  causing  it   to  tinder- 
miUtary    commitments    for    which    ;in 
ultural   and   industrial    base   Is   l.acklnc 
Military    aid    should    not    be    given    to 
country      whose     rearmam.ent      evokes 
crvaillng      rearmament      by      another 
Pakistan  and  India,  or  Israel  and  the 
States.  1 

It  is  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
to  promote  triangular  trade  among 
and  to  eliminate  wherever  possitile 
barriers  to  the  free  exchange  of 
and  services.  In  this  connection; 
It  Is  necessary  to  apply  a  somewhat 
diffeient  standard  to  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  les.s 
deveoped  nations  on  the  other;  many  of 
the  latter  temporarily  need  certain  restric- 
tive devices  to  protect  their  economic  de- 
velopment and  to  avoid  Inflation. 

(b  It  Is  not  to  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  tie  foreign  loans  or  any  kind  of 
economic     assistance     to       Buy     American 
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restrictions;  to  do  so  dilutes  the  aid  given, 
provokes  similar  restrictions  by  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  and  runs  counter  to  the 
American  Interest  in  promoting  world  trade. 
12.  It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  discriminate  in  giving  economic 
assi.stance  In  favor  of  capitalist  and  against 
socialist  nations.  It  Is  Jiot  reasonable  to 
expect  a  nation  In  which  there  is  little  or 
no  accumulation  of  private  capital  to  adopt 
free  enterprise  capitalism. 

13  While  It  is  U:>  the  Interef-t  of  tlie  United 
States  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  middle 
class  and  the  accumulation  of  private  capital, 
it  is  not  true  that  indlvldiuil  freedom  cm 
he  provided  only  where  these  cxl.st 

14  In  many  of  the  emerging  n.itii.ns.  it 
l.s  nrjt  rear.onabJe  t.<3  e.xpect  tlie  immediate 
development  of  Western-style  democracy 
India,  for  cximple.  while  In  some  respects 
quite  dissimilar  to  a  Western-style  deni-x-- 
racy,  pro-. ides  a  high  degree  of  ret|)ect  and 
protection  for  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
It  l¥  inevitable  that  In  HiOst  of  the  emerging 
nation'^  there  will  for  a  time  be  a  hl>jh  de- 
gree of  cor.ceiit ration  of  jxlltical  and  ero- 
nnmlc  power  in  the  hand.s  of  an  elite  Tlie 
question  Is  'What  sort  of  an  elite'.'"  The 
c'i.=e  of  P.Tkistan  lllustr.'tes  how  re.armlng 
and  mll:t.iirl7ln:;  n  n^wly  independent  coun- 
try tends  to  rrente  a  millt.iry,  rather  than  a 
civilian  oligarchy 

i:  — 

Thr  mo^t  critical  urca.i 
We  £.h;.ll  not  attempt  U)  set  turlh  u  i\x'- 
ctfic  application  of  the;e  principles  to  each 
individual  nation.  We  s.hall.  however,  em- 
ph.isi/e  that.  In  our  Judgment,  not  nearly 
enouph  h:is  been  done  to  assist  the  dexeliij)- 
meut  of  India.  I  af.n  America,  and  the  emerg- 
ing n.ition  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  These 
seem  to  u.s  the  crucially  Important  areas  Id 
the  immediate  future  To  s.ay  this  d'>es  n<  t 
lmr)ly  f  itlsfattlon  with  \*h,it  h.i.-  so  far  b<-eii 
acomp'.ibhed  In  other  vitally  Impr.rtant  areas 
.•■urh  as  the  M.ddle  Eist. 

HI 

StabiliZat •un  of  raw  riiulfrutl  p  ;<•! -i 
Much  of  the  economic  iu-^sUtance  whli  h  ii.i-, 
been  «lvcn  to  the  underde\eli  pcd  :;reas  has 
l>eeu  off.sct  by  the  t.iilure  of  the  Indu.strial- 
!<:■  u  nation. s  to  st.ibih/e  tiie  world  [)r!r«s  of 
l.nm.iry  raw  materu.ls  Ihis  1-  of  particular 
imp<irittnce  to  Liiim  America.  Africa,  and 
.ovitiie.'st  A.i.i,  where  most  of  tiie  oiui.trle. 
dejicud  f<jr  tneir  economic  lile  upon  the  ex- 
port of  a  few  cumnioditles,  somttimes  ujm  n 
the  export  o:  a  single  r^iw  material  or  food- 
stuff. The  viokru  fiuituations  in  the  price  of 
thete  rel  itively  few  commoditie.s  cause  alter- 
n,i'e  booms  and  di,pre,-.sion.«  m  the  raw-ina- 
terial-producing  c  untries  which  they  are 
pcw■t•lle^s  to  prevent 

Wc  recon:m<  :id  th..t  the  United  Stales  t^-ike 
the  lead  in  studying  this  question  and  in 
eventually  calling  ,in  inurnailonal  confer- 
ence to  consider  what  n.lght  be  done  to  sta- 
bilise the  market  for  the  moM  import. mt  raw 
materials,  or  at  lea.sl  to  cu.-hif.n  tlie  extreme 
price  llactualioiu-,  U}  whlcii  tliey  are  i;o-,v 
subject. 

IV 

A  US   Diti'lopmcr.t  Authr^nnj 
With    reference    to    paragraph"!    C    and    7 
among  the  principles   set  forth   in   the   first 
section  of  this  chajrer.  we   wi.sh   to  put   for- 
ward a  specific  suggestion. 

The  problem  of  aiding  the  underdeveloped 
countries  is  not  folely  one  of  provldhig  te<-h- 
nical  advice  and  capital  assl.-^tancp  What  Is 
needed,  first  of  all.  Is  n  true,  empathetic  un- 
derstanding on  the  par;  of  those  who  wish 
to  assist  these  peoples  to  catch  up  to  the 
mid-L'Oth  century 

Empathy  is  liot  the  same  as  sympathy 
Sympathy  means  sharing  and.  to  a  certnin 
extent,  agreeing  with  the  feelings  of  others 
Empathy  means  entering  Into  another's  state 
of  mind  and  feeling,  without  necessarily 
agreeing  with  it.    Sympathy  requires  merelv 
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an  emotional  Identillcatlon,  often  based  upon 
subjective  factors  rather  than  upon  true  un- 
derstanding. Empathy  requires  a  depth  of 
understanding  attainable  only  through  the 
:iblllty  to  project  oneself  fully  Into  the  posl- 
ttim  of  another  human  being. 

We,  the  American  people,  are  long  on  sym- 
pathy, but  we  are  woefully  short  of  the 
ability  to  project  ourselves  Into  the  mental 
and  emotional  state  of  peoples  living  In  dis- 
tant lands  and  In  circumstances  radically 
different  from  those  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. Most  of  us  are  regrettably  Ignorant 
of  languages,  cultures,  religions,  and  histori- 
cal backgrounds  other  than  our  own.  Thus, 
with  all  our  sympathy,  our  good  Intentions, 
and  our  abundant  resources,  we  are  111 
equipped  to  render  the  help  we  defelre  to 
extend. 

Our  shortcoming  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  unique.  Nations  with  far  more  ex- 
tensive experience  than  ours  In  dealing  with 
other  peoples,  such  as.  for  example,  the 
European  colonial  powers,  have  often  shown 
themselves  curiously  obtuse  in  understand- 
ing the  psychology  of  those  whom  they  call 
the  natives  What  is  more,  they  have  fre- 
quently abused  what  understanding  they 
possessed  In  order  to  exploit  and  oppress, 
rather  than  to  astist  and  liberate 

True  understanding  of  one  people  by  an- 
another  exists,  broadly  speaking,  only  within 
certain  cultiu-al  families.  The  West  Euro- 
{^eans.  for  example,  thoroughly  understand 
even  when  they  do  not  like  each  other  The 
Indians  understand  the  Burmese  The 
Arabs,  disunited  and  torn  though  they  are 
by  dissension,  understand  each  other.  But 
It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how 
little  understanding  exists  between  the 
Arabs  and  the  peoples  of  the  West  or  be- 
tween Europe  aind  Asia,  or  between  us  and 
the  Spanlsh-Ei>eaklng  people  of  Liitiii 
America. 

The  point  of  these  observations  Is  that  the 
empatblc  understanding  essential  to  help- 
ful cooperation  exists  only  collectively.  No 
one  nation — certainly  not  the  United  States — 
knows  enough  about  all  the  peoples  of  the 
underdeveloped  areas  to  render  them  effec- 
tive assistance,  because  assistance,  to  be 
effective,  must  be  rendered  In  terms  of  help- 
ing the  recipients  to  realize  their  own  alms 
In  their  own  way,  irrespective  of  whether 
those  alms  or  means  coincide  or  correspond 
with  the  Ideas  of  those  who  render  the 
assistance. 

To  say  this  Is  not  to  say  that  the  coun- 
tries In  need  of  aid  should  be  given  what- 
ever they  ask  or  desire.  Obviously,  sound 
Judgment  must  be  applied  to  conserve  the 
available  resources.  The  point  Is  that  only 
a  collective  Judgment  can  In  most  cases  be 
expected   to  produce  constructive   results 

Where  can  a  collective  Judgment  be 
formed? 

The  answer  should,  of  cour.se.  be:  In  the 
United  Nations.  But  here  we  encounter  a 
serious  obstacle. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  flrst  14  years  of 
its  existence  Is  marked  by  the  unanticipated 
weakness  of  Its  quasi -executive  organs  and 
the  consequent  strengthening  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The  Security  Council  has  been  paralyzed 
not  only  by  abtise  of  the  veto  but  also 
through  having  become  a  forum  for  cold-war 
polemics.  The  Economic  and  Social  Council 
has  become  lmix>tent,  chiefly  because  Its  de- 
liberations and  debates,  conducted  by  rela- 
tively low-level  representatives,  are  repeated 
by  higher-level  representatives  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

At  the  same  time,  the  natiu-e  of  the  As- 
sembly has  been  considerably  altered  by  the 
admission  of  new  members. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  balance  of  power  in 
tlie  original  Assembly  lay  in  the  hands  of 


the  relatively  more  developed  and  wealthier 
countries  of  the  North  Atlantic  community. 
It  has  now  shifted  toward  the  relatively  un- 
derdeveloped and  poorer  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East  with  whom  some 
of  the  Latin  American  republics  have  tended 
more  and  more  to  ally  themselves. 

The  problem  which  thus  arises  Is  that  of 
an  Imbalance  between  the  nations  which  will 
have  to  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  funds 
with  which  the  United  Nations  must  be  en- 
dowed. If  It  Is  to  act  as  the  channel  for  aid 
to  economic  development,  and  the  Assembly 
majority  consisting  of  nations  which  will 
presumably  be  the  beneficiaries  of  economic 
assistance  This  accounts  In  large  measure 
for  the  present  reluctance  of  the  wealthier 
nations  to  direct  their  economic  aid  through 
the  world  organization.  It  accounts  for  our 
own  Government's  unwillingness  to  con- 
tribute to  such  projects  as  the  proposed  Si>e- 
clal  United  Nations  Fund  for  Economic  De- 
velopment (SUNFED). 

Our  suggestion  for  solving  this  problem  Is 
to  create  a  United  Nations  Development  Au- 
thority, so  constituted  as  to  give  appropriate 
representation  both  to  the  nations  supplying 
it  with  funds  and  to  those  seeking  assistance. 
This  could  be  done  without  Charter  revision 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly,  con- 
ceivably accompanied  by  a  decision  to  abol- 
ish the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  except 
for  its  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

We  visualize  the  Development  Authority 
as  being  constituted  somewhat  along  the 
lines  of  the  Security  Council,  except  that 
there  would  be  no  veto.  Five  seats  would  be 
allotted  to  the  Industrialized  nations,  to  be 
occupied  each  year  by  the  five  particular 
nations  which  in  the  last  year  had  made  the 
largest  contributions  of  funds.  The  remain- 
ing four  seats  would  be  occupied  by  rotating 
regional  representatives  of  the  underdevel- 
oped nations. 

Our  concept  calls  for  the  creation  of  four 
regional  subsidiaries  of  the  parent  body,  one 
a  Middle  East  Development  Authority  (pre- 
viously discussed),  the  others  located  in 
Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.' 
Each  of  these  four  regional  boards,  under 
an  annually  rotating  chairman,  would  sift 
the  problems  and  opportunities  existing  in 
its  area  and  would  assign  priorities  to  the 
specific  projects  of  which  it  approved.  Each 
regional  board  would  then,  through  its  chair- 
man, present  its  approved  projects  for  con- 
sideration of  the  parent  body. 

The  fixing  of  priorities  among  the  projects 
recommended  by  the  regional  boards,  as  well 
as  the  allocation  of  funds,  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  parent  body  In  which  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  occupying  the  perma- 
nent seats  would  exercise  the  decisive  in- 
fluence. A  majority  of  the  five  nations  hold- 
ing these  seats  would  be  required  for  ap- 
proval  of  any  project   or  appropriation. 

Thus  the  ultimate  control  of  the  funds 
would  rest  with  the  United  States  and  the 
four  other  major  contributors,  of  which  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  one,  if  it  elected  to 
participate  in  the  plan.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  alone  could  not  obstruct  action  since 
there  would  be  no  veto;  nor  could  it,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  control  a  majority  of  the 
permanent  seats,  even  If  China  were  to  be- 
come a  United  Nations  member  and  a  major 
contributor  to  the  Development  Authority. 

Should  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  agree  to  par- 
ticipate, one  of  the  major  aspects  of  an  eco- 
nomic cold  war  would  be  eliminated.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  the  Soviet  Union  decline 
to  participate,  it  would  lose  much  of  its  in- 
fluence over  the  mostly  unalined  peoples 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas. 


'  The  existing  regional  U.N.  Economic  Com- 
missions might  conceivably  be  transformed 
into  regional  subsidiaries  of  the  propoeed 
U.N.  Development  Authority. 


What  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a 
multinational  approach,  as  opposed  to  the 
blnational  method  by  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  solve  the  problem? 

1.  A  United  Nations  Development  Author- 
ity with  Its  regional  subsidiaries  would  be 
better  equipped  than  the  bureaucratic  or 
legislative  machinery  of  any  one  nation  to 
understand  and  evaluate  relative  needs  for 
assistance  and  to  determine  how  and  upon 
what  conditions  assistance  should  be  ren- 
dered. 

2.  Conditions  imposed  by  a  United  Nations 
development  authority  would  be  more  readily 
accepted  by  beneficiary  governments  and 
peoples  than  would  the  same  conditions.  If 
imposed  by  any  single  nation.  This  would 
be  especially  Important  where  such  condi- 
tions might  involve  reforms  fundamental  to 
progress  such  as  fiscal  reform,  or  land  re- 
form, or  the  creation  of  credit  facilities  to 
displace  firmly  entrenched,  usurious  money 
lenders. 

3.  A  United  Nations  development  authority 
could  more  readily  make  long-range  plans 
and  long-range  commitments  than  can  most 
national  governments,  especially  our  own. 
As  already  pointed  out.  this  is  vitally  impor- 
tant because  successful  economic  develop- 
ment requires  planning  for  several  years 
ahead  and  the  asstirance  that  capital  for 
approved  long-range  plans  will  be  available. 

4.  The  suggested  proposal  would  accom- 
plish the  purp>ose  of  s^lmtilating  other  in- 
dustrialized nations  to  shoulder  a  greater 
part  of  the  burden  for  worldwide  economic 
development  and  thus  relieve  the  adverse 
balance  of  payments  of  the  United  States — 
far  more  effectively,  in  our  opinion,  than  the 
attempt  to  tie  American  loans  and  grants  to 
purchases  in  the  American  market. 

To  repeat:  If  the  Bino-Sovlet  bloc  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  the  economic  aspects  of 
competitive  coexistence  would  become  co- 
operative coexistence.  In  that  case  a  fifth 
region  comprising  the  underdeveloped  Com- 
munist countries  might  be  added  to  the 
structure.  If  the  United  States  were  to  put 
forward  the  proposal  and  the  Slno-Soviet 
bloc  were  to  reject  it,  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  non-Communist  nations  would 
be  Improved,  while  the  Slno-Soviet  alliance 
would  stand  unmasked  as  being  willing  to 
supply  economic  aid  solely  in  piu-suance  of 
Its  own  political  purposes. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  same  ptirposes 
could  not  be  served  by  the  World  Bank  and 
its  new  soft-loan  subsidiary,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association.  There  are 
two  answers  to  this  question : 

1.  The  World  Bank  and  Its  subsidiary  are 
creations  of  the  West.  Admirable  as  have 
been  the  World  Bank's  accomplishments, 
this  Institution  and  its  subsidiary  are  ex- 
clusively the  instruments  of  the  Industrial- 
ized Western  nations.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  have  no  proprietary  interest  in 
these  Institutions;  they  deal  with  them  as 
suppliants:  they  have  no  voice  In  their  de- 
cisions. The  Communist  nations  regard 
these  Institutions — no  matter  how  unjust- 
ly— as  tools  of  Western  Imperialism.  If  our 
purpose  is  ultimately  to  achieve  worldwide 
cooperation  In  economic  development.  It 
seems  to  us  desirable  to  create  an  instrument 
which  all  nations — rich  or  poor.  Communist 
or  antl-Communlst — may  regard  as  universal 
and  Impartial. 

2.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  Na- 
tions may  be  transformed  into  an  organiza- 
tion capable  of  enforcing  world  law  pro- 
hibiting national  armaments,  It  would  seem 
Important  In  every  possible  way  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  its  powers.  From  this  point 
of  view,  it  would  seem  to  us  desirable  to 
make  the  United  Nations,  rather  than  insti- 
tutions created  outside  of  its  Jurisdiction, 
into  the  Instrument  of  the  widest  possible 
international  cooperation  In  laying  the  eco- 
nomic foundatlcms  for  enduring  peace. 
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CHAPTER    7.    THE    FORMULATION    AND    EXECUTION 
or    U.S.    FOREIGN    POUCT 

I 

The  Executive 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said;  "In  a  crisis, 
the  duty  of  a  leader  is  to  lead." 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  chronic  crisis — 
a  time  in  which  continuous  strong  leader- 
ship by  the  Executive  is  essential  to  survival. 

Strong  leadership  requires  the  capacity  to 
reach  a  decision  and,  having  reached  It,  the 
capacity  to  go  forward  wholly  committed  to 
the  decision.  It  requires  also  a  combination 
of  wisdom  and  intuition  which  enables  a 
leader  to  reach  right  decisions.  But,  above 
all,  a  leader  must  decide,  for  better  or  worse. 
He  cannot  afford  Indecision. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  is  the  leader  In  matters 
of  foreign  policy,  acting  with  "the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate."  In  recent  times, 
the  Implementation  of  foreign  policy  has 
become  more  and  more  dependent  upon  ap- 
propriations of  funds  and,  for  this  reason, 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  acquired 
a  greater  voice  In  the  making  of  foreign 
policy  than  was  contemplated  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  Yet,  while  their  concurrence 
is  needed,  neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House 
can  originate  policy.  Congress  can  only 
approve,  reject  or  modify  the  policy  laid 
before  It  by  the  Executive.' 

It  follows  that  the  Executive,  having 
reached  a  decision,  must  act  in  close  and 
continual  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress 

It  is  our  opinion  that  In  recent  years 
such  consultation  has  been  sporadic  and  In- 
sufficient; that  policy  decisions  have  often 
been  lacking  at  the  highest  level;  and  that, 
when  made,  decisions  have  all  too  frequently 
been  reversed  without  adequate  explanation 
and  consultation.  For  example:  The  Ex- 
ecutive has  opposed  and  then  favored  the 
creation  of  a  Middle  East  Development  Au- 
thority; It  has  opposed  and  then  favored 
the  creation  of  an  Inter- American  Bank; 
it  has  favored  and  then  opposed  providing 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  with  the  au- 
thority  to  make  long-range  commitments. 
In  such  cases,  the  Executive  has  adequately 
explained  to  Congress  neither  Its  original 
decision  nor  its  subsequent  reversal. 

It  is  further  our  opinion  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Executive  have  in  recent  years 
been  too  strongly  influenced  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  believe  that  foreign  policy  should  not 
be  dictated  by  the  military;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  military  policy  should  be  sub- 
servient to  political  aims. 

We  believe  that  the  people  and  their  duly 
elected  representatives  have  a  right  to  know 
the  facts  upon  which  to  base  reasoned  Judg- 
ments; and  that  the  decision  as  to  what 
information  may  legitim.itely  be  withheld 
in  the  Interest  of  national  security  should 
not  be  left  to  the  military  or  to  a  quasi - 
military  agency  such  as  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

We  hold  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  but  the  function  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  decide 
what  the  Nation  can  or  cannot  afford  in 
national  defense  ur  in  foreign  policy  ex- 
penditure. 

Holding  these  view.s.  we  recommend  a  thor- 
ough reexamination  of  the  foreign  policy- 
making process,  in  which — as  we  see  it — the 
miUtary-domlnated  National  Security  Coun- 
cil and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  far 
too  heavily  influenced  Executive  decisions. 

We  believe  that  a  Secretary  of  State  func- 
tions most  effectively  when  he  is  in  continu- 
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-  Nevertheless,  there  are  times  like  the 
present  when  Members  of  the  Congress  can 
and  should  express  their  views  concerning 
matters  which  vitally  affect  the  Nation's 
security. 
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touch  with  the  Department  of  State  and 
continuously   upon    its    resources   at 
and  abroad,  as  did  Secretaries  Stlm- 
lifarshall,  and  Acheson.    We  do  not  be- 
that  a  Secretary  of  State  should  be  a 

ambassador. 

is  oiir  view  that  insufficient  funds  are 

provided  for  the  Foreign  Service.    We 

end :     ( 1 )     that    appropriations    for 

of  the  United  States  abroad 

be  adequate  to  provide  that  career 

or  other  eminently  qualified  indl- 

may  fill  the  imp)ortant  posts  through - 

the  world  without  having  to  draw  upon 

e  means  to  eke  out  Insufficient  8;ilarios 

expense  allowances;  and  (2i    that  suffl- 

funds  be  appropriated  on  a  long-rango 

to  make  possible  the  Institution  of  :i 

-range  program   of  attracting,   training. 

holding  desirable  personnel  in  the  For- 

Service. 

11 
The  legislative  branch 
effective  cooperation  of  the  Congrf.-..s 
the  Executive  in  the  making  of  foreigr. 

is.  In  our  opinion,  Impeded  by: 
The    overlapping    and    sometimes    ccm- 
ng    Jurisdiction    of    a    multiplicity    of 

and  subcommittees:  and 
The  Inadeqtiate  staffing  of  the  cominit- 
and  subcommittees  dealing  with  various 
ts  of  foreign  policy. 

th    respect    to    the    first    difficulty,    we 
mend  the  appointment  by  mncurren; 
ution    of    the    Senate    and    Hou?e    of    a 
Isslon    of    nonpartisan    experts    whose 
ate    it    shall    be   to   study    the   existing 
Ittee    structure    and    to    sug^rest    pro- 
res    by   which   this   structure   might    be 
ilifled   and    Improved, 
call   particular   attention   to    the   fact 
as   matters  now  Ptancl.   foreign   policy 
Involvinr^     the     appropriation     of 
s  mtist  pass  through  two  separate  proc- 
the   first  resulting  in   enabling  legl.s- 
the  second  resulting  l:i   the   passage 
appropriation  required      Frequently, 
first    process    entails    prolonged    debate 
Is  then  repeated  In  the  .■second,  orten 
some-K-hat  different  results, 
further   call   attention   to   the   overlap 
n  the  Senate  Committees  on  Porelgu 
and  Armed  Services,  and  between 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
committees     concerned     with     defejiso 

ity- 
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th    respect    to    inadequate    staffi;;g.    we 
dest  the  possibility  of  providing'  a  sir.gle, 
■Staffed  and  equipped  Foreign  Affairs  Ill- 
ation Bureau  which,  in  cooperation  with 
Library    of    Congress,    would    serve    all 
committees    working    in    this 
Falling  this,  we  recommend  that  both 
!  lenate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  ( and 
subcommittees),  and   the  House  Foreign 
Committee    (and    Its  subcommittees) 
ovlded  with  mure  e.xtcnsi'.c  ,.;id  biiter 
facilities. 

in 
U.S.  Information  Srrv.ce 
is  our  opinion  that  propaganda  can  be 
er    than   the   policies  which   it   seeks 
plain  and  exploit.     Benjamin   Franklin 
said:  "It  is  hard  to  make  an  empty  sack 
upright." 

present,  the  basic  defect  of  American 

ganda    Is    that    it    explains    what    the 

States  is  against,  but  not  what  the 

States  Is  for.     This   Is   because  U.S. 

n  policy  lacks  a  clearly  defined  afflrma- 

purpose,  such   as  we    have  endea\  ored 

stiggest  in    the    preceding    chapters. 

Jddition.  U.S.  propaganda  conveys  an  In- 

te  impression  of  what  we  are.     It  por- 

the  United  States  as  an  e.xtremely  rich 

with   a   Government   which   stands 

ently  aside,  leaving  all  planning  and 

decisions  to  a  "free  enterprise  economy." 

picture  is  not  only  one  with  which  other 


people  cannot  i)obslbly  identify   themselves, 
it  is  also  untrue. 

It  Is  untrue  because  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  great  unfinished  American  experiment 
In  freedom  is  that  which  was  voiced  by 
Abraham  Lincoln,  when  he  said:  "The  func- 
tion of  Government  is  to  do  for  the  people 
that  which  needs  to  be  done  but  which  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves  at  all  or  dn  equally 
well  "  It  is  on  the  basis  of  this  principle 
that  our  Government  regulates,  stimulates, 
and  protects  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  and 
the  puMic  services  U[)<)n  the  bafis  of  th:^ 
principle  we  have  abolished  child  labor, 
established  a  minimum  wage  and  social 
security — upon  the  basis  of  ihl.s  principle  we 
h.ive  collective  bargaining,  a  free  publif 
si'ho<.)l  system,  public  housing,  and  Guvern- 
niem-i'.iKin<<d   ro.id   and   river   dt\cIopmeir 

The  principle  which  Lincoln  enunciated 
has  been  the  dynamic  of  the  American 
sociecy  ever  since  the  Nation  was  foundc<l, 
even  though  In  recent  yenrs  the  tempo  of 
progress  under  It  has  bt-en  sh  wed  down  bv 
an  administration  which  suffers  from  myopir 
\  i-sion  and  addiction  to  obsolete  ecoi.  (ink- 
theory. 

This — a  nation  conducting  a  ercat  un- 
finlsiied  experiment  in  freedom  through  the 
cof-ipera ':,'!!  of  a  pe<.>ple  with  its  (lovern- 
ment-  -is  wh;:t  we  are;  and  with  this  pictn'-e 
of  the  United  States  peoples  throughout  the 
s^orld  couM  in  the  past  identify  iheir  own 
hopes  and  :i>piralloris. 

Tlie  re.-v.son  why  peoples  in  foreign  lands 
can  no  longer  identify  themselves  with  us 
is  chiefly  t>ecauRe  of  the  slowing  down  of  our 
monientuin.  but  al-io  becau.se  we  present 
ourselve.s  as  worse  than  we  really  are  -:is 
haMne  readied  the  end  of  the  great  experi- 
ment as  being  complacently  satisfied  wlt!i 
things  as  they  are  and  as  being  frightened 
of  and  hobtlle  to  change. 

T»  be  ag.ilnsT  rh.'iiipe  is  to  he  iglnst  the 
h^'pes  and  lonj::;i:^s  of  mai.k'.nrt 

The  ippeal  of  rommunl.sm  Is  that  it  hr.s 
Id 'ntined  It.self  with  chanpi*  The  fa'-t  that 
commt:nism.  once  ad</pted.  denies  change  l.s 
not  given  to  those  who  have  not  yet  lived 
under  Us  donilnlin. 

For  us  to  present  ourselves  ns  merely  being 
aeamst  communl.sm.  and  not  ns  being,  above 
ail.  the  protau'iinlsts  .if  a  continuous  fljw  of 
revoIu';nn,iry  change  is  fj  commit  psycho- 
logical suicide. 

The  Voice  of  America  had  better  be  silent, 
•unless  It  Is  able  to  portray  the  American 
people  a.s  they  really  are — a  people  forever  on 
the  march  In  spite  of  Inevitable  temporary 
setbacks— a  nation  In  which  srovernmei.t.  pri- 
vate enterprise,  workers,  and  consumers  arc 
lab' Ting  ceasele.s.sly  t/^gether  In  the  great, 
i:nflni.sh<»d  experiment. 

To  this  end.  we  bePcve  that  honest  relf- 
cnticl.-m  Is  better  propaganda  than  crltlci.sni 
of  an  advers;iry.  thr.t  oixniy  expre.'-?ed  inter- 
est in  other  peoples  Ideas  and  ejcperlmri.t.s 
is  better  propaganda  than  Kloriflcat  ion  of  our 
own  arhievr;n(iit.s;  aiul  that  the  battle  for 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  Is  more  llk<  ly 
to  be  von  by  visions  of  the  future  than  by 
cxpres.'-ed  satisfaction  with  thlncs  as  they 
ar.  . 

POSTSCRIPT 

We  St., ted  iit  the  ou'set  that  foreign  policy 
Inevitably  reRccts  the  domestic  state  of  tlie 
Union.  The  recomniendatl<;ns  for  a  ncA 
approach  to  foreign  pfillcy  set  forth  In  the 
forefoing  cannot  be  adopted  without  a  basic 
change  In  domestic  philosophy,  especially 
with  nspect  to  fi.scal  policy.  The  foreign 
policy  v.-e  recommend  cannot  be  based  upon 
private  extravagance  and  public  parsimony. 
It  requires  not  only  broader  vision  of  affirma- 
tive purpo.se  on  the  part  of  leadership  but 
less  self-indulgence,  harder  work  and  a 
^rreattr  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people. 

We  are  convinced  that,  if  leadership  does 
ins  part,  the  people  will  resjwnd. 
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This  document  represents  a  general  con- 
sensus of  those  who  offer  It  for  the  consid- 
eration of  their  colleagues  and  crnistltu- 
ents.  without  binding  any  individual  to  every 
specific  recommendation  therein  contained. 
Indeed.  It  Is  the  hope  of  those  who  present 
It.  that  the  outline  of  policy  here  suggested 
will  be  improved  by  discussion  and  modified 
in  accordance  with  rapidly  changing  clrcum- 
ftance. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  ceiitleman. 
I  sent  copies  of  thi.s  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Warburg  to  several  of  the  confcree.s. 
They  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 
Although  they  did  not  agree  with  all  its 
recommendations,  they  thought  it  was 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  direction 
foreign  policy  ought  to  take  if  wc  are 
going  to  have  a  world  at  peace 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not 
thiiik  those  who  asked  that  the  state- 
ment bo  written  expected  ever>'  Con- 
gre.ssman  to  acrce  with  every  line  or 
paragraph  in  the  document,  but  it  does 
repre.sent  an  effort  on  the  part  of  one 
man  to  think  through  the  manj'  prob- 
lems facing  this  Nation  and  the  world 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy.  I  think 
becau.se  of  his  own  integrity,  enlight<>ned 
by  his  own  rich  experience  and  wLsdom. 
he  does  present  a  provocative  chalknre 
that  does  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
Members. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  what  he  has  been  doing  in 
this  field  to  arouse  more  interest  in  the 
search  for  peace. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, who  I  am  glad  to  read  in  tho 
paper  this  morning  will  be  the  keynote 
.speaker  at  the  R^ublican  National  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  al.so  read  it,  but  I  have 
not  heard  anything  definite. 

First  of  all,  may  I  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  was  the  only  parlia- 
mentarian from  the  U.S.  Congress  m 
attendance  at  this  meeting? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Yes.  Tliis  was  a  pre- 
paratory committee.  Wc  had  only  eight 
people  altogether.  Six  were  parliamen- 
tarians and  two  were  repre.sentatives  of 
parliamentarians.  At  the  leaust,  this  wa.s 
a  study  group  which  helped  each  of  us  to 
understand  better  the  problems  of  a 
tense  world.  At  most  it  can  have  some 
influence  on  public  opinion  at  a  time 
when  these  international  meetings  are 
.somewhat  scarce  becau.se  of  the  recent 
breakdown  of  the  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  invitations  were  extended  to 
any  other  Member.";  of  the  Houso  or  of 
tile  other  body? 

Mr.  PORTER.  There  was  a  meeting 
in  February  attended  by  60  parliamen- 
tarians, meeting  in  London.  We  were 
appointed  at  that  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  conference,  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  we  are  most  anx- 
ious to  have  more  representation  from 
the  United  States  at  that  time.  We 
hope  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  can 
be  at  our  meeting  in  Paris,  or  wherever 
it  Is,  probably  Brussels,  after  the  elec- 
tion next  November.     We  would  like  to 


have  him  and  other  Members  present 
to  discuss  other  problems. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  doubt  that  Mr.  Eaton 
would  pick  me  as  one  to  invite  to  such 
a  conference,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  will  keep  that  in  mind 
and  I  will  mention  it  to  Mr.  Eaton.  If 
this  is  not  possible.  I  hope  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man is  a  distinguished  member,  will  pay 
his  expense  to  carry  on  these  contacts 
which  the  President  has  said  should  be 
carried  on  at  all  levels.  I  think  the 
legislative  level  is  an  important  one. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  main  reason  I  rose  to 
interrogate  the  gentleman  is  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  just  what  the  gentleman  said 
about  WTiting  a  letter  or  making  a  sug- 
gestion to  or  through  Mr.  Ehrenburg  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev  reactivate  the  invita- 
tion for  our  President  to  go  to  Moscow. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  said  nothing  here 
of  writini,'  a  letter  to  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
I  did  say  that  my  principal  aim  with 
reference  to  this  report  was  to  Ret  in  it 
a  declaration  by  the  eight  people  there 
savin':  that  this  invitation  should  be  re- 
issued and  should  be  reaccepted.  I 
thouuht  nothing  would  do  more  to  relieve 
an  anxious  world  than  to  have  this  in- 
vitation rei.ssued  and  reaccepted.  I  was 
not  successful.  All  my  colleagues  there 
adopted  Mr.  Ehrenburg's  word,  namely. 
that  this  was  Utopian  in  view  of  what 
had  gone  on  recently  so  my  recommen- 
dation alx)ut  thLs  did  not  appear  in  the 
report. 

Mr.  JUDD  I  am  merely  seeking  to 
make  sure  that  the  gentleman  in  his 
representations  there  made  it  clear  that 
he  was  speaking  only  for  himself  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate if  such  a  request  or  suggestion  were 
transmitted  to  Mr.  Khrushchev  with  any 
possible  appearance  that  it  represented, 
perhaps,  a  backdoor  way  by  which  this 
administration  or  some  agency  of  this 
Government  or  of  the  Congress  was  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Khrushchev  to  ask  him. 
"Please,  wont  you  be  nice  enough  to 
reis.sue  the  invitation?" 

Mr  PORTER.  I  am  surprised  at  my 
astute  friend  who  must  surely  recognize 
that  this  is  incredible.  I  know  the  point 
was  raised  by  the  chainnan  c*  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Committee  in  a 
press  release  just  before  I  left  for  Stock- 
holm and  I  refer  to  it  in  my  speech.  I 
w  ( :it  to  this  conference,  of  course,  un- 
oflicially.  No  question  was  raised  about 
my  position  at  the  conference  I  attended 
in  February.  Mr.  Ehrenburg  is  a  very 
sophisticated  gentleman.  He  has  no  il- 
lusions about  my  representing  any  more 
than  what  I  do  represent,  460,000  people 
in  the  4th  District  of  Oregon.  So  the 
fact  is  that  no  such  backdoor  approach 
could  possibly  be  implied.  I  am  astound- 
ed that  the  t;cntleman  could  think  that 
chore  could  be  any  such  appearance. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Tliat  possibility  is  not  at 
all  a  fanciful  one.  Such  an  impression 
mis^ht  have  been  given,  however,  unin- 
tentionally, or  perhaps  I  should  say  it 
might  have  been  received  because  in 
most  totalitarian  countries  the  rulers 
tend  to  judge  other  countries  by  them- 
selves. When  something  comes  from 
an  official  of  whatever  branch  or  agency 
of    another    government,    totalitarian- 


minded  people  generally  believe  that  It 
must  reflect  the  position  of  that  ofliclars 
government,  or  else  he  could  not  have 
takra  the  action. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  another 
moment,  I  remember  being  in  one  of  the 
Arab  countries  some  years  ago  with  a 
subcommittee  of  our  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.     We  were  trying  to  assure 
the   leader   of   that    coimtry    that   the 
United  States  was  endeavoring  to  be  fair 
aind  impartial  in  its  dealings  with  both 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States.    We  wanted 
only  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  diflB- 
culties  between  them.    It  seemed  to  us 
not  a  case  of  one  or  the  other  being  all 
right  or  all  wrong;  it  was  a  case  of  two 
rights.     Each  had  to  make  concessions 
if  there  was  to  be  a  settlement,  and  a 
settlement  was  the  thing  that  Ixjth  sides 
needed  most  of  all.     The  person  with 
whom  I  was  sp>eaking  said  he  was  unable 
to  believe  that  we  were  impartial.     He 
said,  "I  spend  an  hour  a  day  reading 
foreign   newspapers."      I    said,    "What 
American  papers  do  you  read?"    He  said, 
"I   read  the  New  York  Times  and   the 
Washirvgton  Post.     And   I  read   in  the 
Washington  Post  almost  every  day  state- 
ments which  are  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able to  the  Israeli  side."    I  said,  "Well, 
the  Washington  Post  is  a  privately  owned 
newspaper.     It  presents  in  its  cailoons 
and  in  its  editorials  and  in  its  selection  of 
nev.s  stories,  if  it  so  wishes,  the  views  of 
the  owners  and  publishers  of  that  paper." 
Then  the  leader  of  that  government  said, 
"I  understand  there  is  only  one  morning 
newspaper  in  your  Capital  City."    I  said, 
"Yes."     He  said,  "Am  I  to  believe  that 
the  only  morning  newspaper    in    your 
Capital  City  would  be  taking  positions 
on  major  issues  like  this  that  are  in  con- 
flict with  the  positions  of  your  Govern- 
ment in  Washington?"     I  said,  "Yes,  of 
course,  that  is  perfectly  true."    I  knew  he 
did  not  believe  me.    He  knew  very  well 
that  there  are  no  newspapers  in  his  cap- 
ital city,  morning  or  evening,  with  stories 
or  positions  that  are  at  variance  with  his 
views.    Therefore,  it  was  inconceivable  to 
him  that  such  could  be  the  case  in  our 
country.    That  is  the  reason  why  I  am 
bringing  up  this  point,  because  I  hope, 
and  I  accept  the  gentleman's  statement, 
that  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  he  was 
in  no  sense  speaking  either  directly  or 
indirectly  for  anybody  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment but  himself  and,  consequently, 
they  could  not  construe  his  suggestion  as 
an  around-the-corner    method    of    our 
asking  for  the  invitation  to  our  President 
to  be  reissued. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  am  sure  no  one 
thought  that  and  no  one  has  suggested 
it  except  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Miller  ]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  had  suggested 
it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  believes  that  such  misappre- 
hension as  may  exist  between  countries 
like  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  about 
the  action  of  our  system  of  government, 
such  as  the  one  the  gentleman  was  talk- 
ing about,  can  be  cleared  up  by  such 
contacts  as  I  had  last  weekend  in  Stock- 
holm, and  as  the  gentleman,  I  know, 
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has  had  on  many  occasions?  That  this 
kind  of  communication  is  good  and  that 
the  President  is  right  to  insist  that  it 
be  carried  on  at  all  levels?  Does  he  not 
believe  that  this  offers  the  best  hope 
for  some  real  sort  of  peaceable  coexist- 
ence? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it 
offers  much  hope  of  peaceful  settlement ; 
but  I  believe  that  all  proper  and  honor- 
able channels  should  nevertheless  be 
pursued.  I  think  the  gentleman  realizes 
that  it  was  not  our  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  the  Commimist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  brought  about  an  impasse  in 
our  communications  with  Red  China. 
Rather,  it  was  the  refusal  of  that  regime 
to  issue  entrance  visas  to  some  30  accred- 
ited American  newspaper  reporters  who 
have  had  American  passports  for  almost 
3  years  validated  for  entry  into  Red 
China.  The  Chinese  Communist  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  willing  to  let  them 
come  in  except  on  a  basis  that  would  be 
violative  of  our  own  laws. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  been  in  cor- 
respondence recently  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  recently  included  our  letters 
in  the  Record. 

There  is  no  law  that  prevents  us  from 
malcing  this  deal  or  agreement  for  an 
exchange  of  newsmen.  I  also  have  a 
legal  memorandum  from  the  Library  of 
Congress  supporting  this  position.  The 
Secretary  of  State  in  his  letter  to  me  only 
indicated  when  I  asked  if  there  was  any 
law  or  change  which  was  needed  to  make 
this  possible,  that  they  had  never  made 
such  an  arrangement  with  any  other 
country,  nor  had  the  Red  Chinese  made 
any  such  arrangements  with  other  na- 
tions: therefore  he  did  not  think  we 
should.  In  other  words,  he  put  it  wholly 
on  the  basis  of  policy,  not  provisions  of 
our  laws. 

My  hope  is  that  we  get  a  newsman 
exchange,  and  I  think  it  is  in  our  interest 
just  as  I  think  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
have  the  President  go  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  tell  the  Soviet  people  directly  that 
our  only  aim  is  peace.  I  think  there 
should  be  these  exchanges  at  all  levels. 

I  think  we  should  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Chinese  on  this  matter  of 
exchange,  and  if  they  fall  down  on  their 
end  of  it  we  can  tell  the  world  about  it. 
The  important  thing  now  is  to  have  the 
exchange  of  newsmen.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  there  being  any  violation  of  law, 
for  there  is  no  law  preventing  our  going 
ahead  with  this  newsmen  exchange.  The 
State  Department  has  not  done  it  be- 
cause they  felt  it  would  not  be  in  our  best 
interest. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  issue  involved  is  a 
matter  of  our  regulations,  of  custom, 
and  of  principle.  They  want  us  to  agree 
in  advance  to  admit  a  group  of  their 
alleged  newsmen  sight-unseen  and  re- 
gardless of  their  qualifications.  It  has 
always  been  the  pattern  and  policy  of 
oui-  Government  to  consider  only  indi- 
vidual applications  for  visas,  each  on  its 
own  merits.  We  do  not  admit  30  people 
as  a  bloc  from  any  country;  we  admit 
John  Jones,  Bill  Smith,  or  Susie  Ander- 
son as  individuals,  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  qualifications.  They  have  to 
meet   certain   requirements   under   our 
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Imnigrstion  laws;  and  I  think  the  State 
De  xirtment  would  be  way  out  in  left 
fle  d  if  it  were  to  agree  in  advance  to  let 
in  30  persons  from  any  country,  or  2 
pe]  ■sons,  except  on  the  basis  of  consider- 
ing separately  their  individual  applica- 
tiocis  for  visas  and  their  individual 
qu  tliflcations. 

At.  PORTER.  And  I  repeat  to  the 
ge  itleman  that  there  is  no  law  that  pre- 
vents us  making  an  agreement  such  as 
Red  China  says  she  wants  to  have  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  newsman  ex- 
ch  inge.  As  to  the  question  of  these  peo- 
ple being  undesirable,  I  would  have  no 
doibt  that  they  would  report  back  to 
thdir  government  information  they 
mi  ?ht  get  here,  but  I  would  also  be  very 
su:  e  that  they  would  be  closely  watched 
by  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  to  see  what  they 
we  re  doing  and  that  they  did  nothing  to 
harm  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

;  do  believe  that  such  an  exchange 
wc  uld  be  very  desirable  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  President  has  advocated 
more  contacts  between  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Such  an  exchange  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  peace.  I  hope  that 
we  drop  the  technicalities  that  we  have 
hekd  on  to.  We  have  the  basis  in  law, 
ard  I  hope  we  will  go  ahead  with  this 
newsman  exchange.  It  is  distinctly  in 
our  interest  to  bring  it  about  .  It  may 
lej  d  to  better  relations  with  China. 

VIr.  JUDD.  May  I  make  some  further 
CO  nments? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tle man's  interest. 

Vlr.  JUDD.  One  is  with  respect  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  about  the 
necessity  of  establishing  this  sort  of  con- 
taot  with  Communist  China,  otherwise 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  work  out  a  dis- 
arnament  agreement  that  will  mean 
arylhing.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
re  id  a  statement  that  I  put  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  a  report  from  Honp 
K(tng  from  a  newspaperman,  Mr.  Melvin 
W  liteleather,  connected  with  the  Phila- 
de  phia  Evening  Bulletin.  This  news- 
paperman evidently  believed  the  same  as 
th;  gentleman  from  Oregon  until  he 
w(  nt  out  and  looked  the  situation  over. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  have  been  trying  to 
ge ;  out  there  to  take  a  look,  too. 

Mr.  JUDD.  He  is  not  in  Communist 
CI  ina.  He  is  in  the  border  countries 
arjund  it.  Speaking  of  this  matter  of 
dii  armament,  he  says : 

Any  degree  of  disarmament,  nuclear  or 
otlierwlse.  not  participated  In  by  China 
would  be  a  farce,  but  Pelping  has  never  .said 
it  would  not  go  along  with  such  an  agree- 
m<nt.  If  acceptable  to  Russia.  Pelping  un- 
do ibt«lly  would  require  that  It  participate 
in  some  phases  of  the  negotiations.  That 
Is  not  an  objectionable  requirement.  Except 
for  a  pos.slble  nuclear  test  ban.  consideration 
of  what  China  might  or  might  not  do  with 
respect  to  disarmament  is  academic.  In 
spite  of  the  formal  discussions  and  prn- 
no  mcements  of  public  offlclaLs.  no  one 
rerlly  expects  anything  to  come  from  the 
dis  trmament  talks. 

This  is  his  own  opinion,  and  I  do  not 
sa; '  anything  about  that  opinion,  one  way 
or  the  other.  Going  ahead  with  his 
nett  paragraph: 

]  Iven  If  something  vital  did  develop  in  dls- 
ariiament,  nonrecognltlon   of  China  would 


noi  be  a  barrier  We  have  talked  and  nego- 
tiated in  the  paJit  without  formal  recogni- 
tion.    That  is  not  an  insoluble  problem 

We  have  had  something  over  a  hun- 
dred negotiations  with  Communist 
Chinas  representatives  since  1954;  lack 
of  recognition  has  not  been  a  barrier. 
Similarly,  we  had  greater  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  each  of  the  5  years  before 
we  recognized  that  regime  in  1933  than 
we  have  ever  had  with  it  in  a  single  year 
since.  Recognition  inevitably  bestows 
great  benefits  on  such  a  regime,  including 
increased  prestige,  acceptance,  respecta- 
bility, *nd  therefore  increased  power  and 
influence — benefits  to  a  hostile  and 
threateninR  force  which  cannot  be  in 
our  interest  And  such  official  recog- 
nition is  not  necessary  to  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  meetings,  including  dis- 
armament meetings,  or  to  policing  any 
acrroments  afterward,  if  there  i.s  a  will 
to  reach  agreements.  If  there  is  not 
such  a  will,  then  recognition  will  not 
contribute  to  better  relations. 

Mr.  PORTER  I  do  not  think  recog- 
nition by  itself  is  all-important,  certainly 
not  of  first  importance.  The  opening  up 
of  increased  communication,  I  bolievp.  i.s 
important,  as  indicated  by  the  Conlon 
report  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relation.s 
Committee.  That  is  the  approach  which 
I  advocate. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  ficntleman  that 
Mr  Herters  position  is  the  .same  as  mine 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  includ- 
in.u'  China  in  any  meaningful  disarma- 
ment agreement.  I  assume  that  is  the 
uentlemans  position.  There  are  great 
difficulties,  but  tho.se  difficulties  must  be 
met,  not  postponed  and  not  ignored 

Mr  JUDD  I  aeree.  You  cannot  havf 
an  effective  di.sarmament  prowram  that 
does  not  include  all  liovernments.  That 
does  not  mean  we  have  to  Mrant  recog- 
nition to  all  of  them. 

Some  people  have  contended  we  must 
have  summit  conferences,  because  since 
Mr.  Klirushchev  has  the  final  say  and 
nobody  else  but  him  can  make  decisions. 
we  niu.st  di.>cuss  things  with  him  at  the 
summit.  That  does  not  follow.  When 
Ambassadors  engage  in  ne^'otiatiorus. 
they  are  not  making  decisions.  The  de- 
cisions are  made  by  chiefs  of  state.  It 
do':'s  not  follow  that  in  order  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  we  have  to  get 
our  President  into  the  .same  ring  with  the 
kind  of  character  he  has  in  the  last  few 
woeks  proved  himself  to  be.  Naturally 
he  wants  to  ^et  decent,  gentlemanly, 
sportsmanlike  men  like  our  Western 
leaders  in  the  ring  with  him.  They  are 
at  a  tremendous  disadvantage  in  a  public 
'goldfish  bowl  with  a  man  brouplit  up  in 
a  school  which  advocates  hittin«  i)elow 
the  belt  if  that  is  the  .surest  way  to  knock 
out  his  opponent. 

Mr.  PORTEIl.  We  have  to  have  a  pe- 
riod of  exploration  and  negotiation  be- 
fore we  take  any  particular  steps  to  see 
whether  the  Chinese  Communists  do 
liave  the  will  to  get  alonM  with  us  or  not 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
have  been  doin"?  for  almost  6  years  since 
1954 — and  we  have  found  on  every  oc- 
casion that  they  do  not  have  the  will  to 
get  along.  They  have  the  will  to  win. 
We  have  explored  £ind  explored ;  we  have 
negotiated    and    negotiated.     We   have 
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been  trying  to  get  them,  first  of  all.  to 
keep  the  solemn  promises  they  made  at 
Panmunjom  to  let  out  their  American 
prisoners,  which  promises  they  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  keep.  If  we  could 
uei  them  to  keep  Just  one  agreement, 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  entering 
into  another. 

Mr.  PORTER.  There  are  only  five 
prisoners  now  unreleased,  so  they  have 
done  pretty  well,  everything  considered. 
I  would  certainly  like  to  see  those  prison- 
ers released.  Five  is  all  the  State  De- 
partment says  are  there  now.  We  have 
to  deal  with  them  and  we  have  to  go 
ahead.  Recognition  under  our  unusual 
practice  docs  not  mean  approval  except 
apparently  with  respect  to  Red  China. 
Do  we  say  that  recognition  would  mean 
endorsement?  We  say  that  In  so  many 
words,  and  therefore  we  refuse  to  go 
aliead  and  deal  with  them.  Recognition 
would  come  along  at  a  later  stage.  Of 
course  we  do  not  endorse  what  they  did 
in  Korea.  It  simply  means  that  we  rec- 
ognize them  to  deal  with  them  as  wc  do 
with  other  nations  like  that  in  the  world 
today. 

Mr.  JUDD.  What  the  -ientleman  is 
saying  is  illustrating  what  I  have  said 
so  many  times,  namely,  that  it  is  not 
blind  refusal  or  stubbornness  on  our  part 
that  is  denying  Communist  China  i-ecoK'- 
nition  or  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  their  own  refusal  to  act  like 
a  law-abiding  member  of  civilized  so- 
ciety that  keeps  them  out.  If  Red  China 
would  agree  to  live  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  peaceful  intercourse  be- 
tween nations,  it  would  be  recognized 
and  admitted;  but  it  has  steadfa.slly  re- 
fused to  do  so.  I  recognize,  of  course, 
that  it  cannot  abandon  its  lawless  prac- 
tices until  it  ceast^s  to  be  Communist,  be- 
cause they  are  an  inherent  part  of  the 
Communist  world  conspiracy. 

In  amplification  of  what  the  gentle- 
man said  when  he  spoke  of  the  interna- 
tional convention  that  made  it  illegal  for 
any  country  to  send  unauthorized  flights 
over  the  territory  of  another  count r>-.  I 
trust  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  convention  was  adoped  at  a 
conference  in  Chicago  but  the  So\iet 
Union  never  ratified  or  adhered  to  the 
convention. 

Mr.  PORTER  Does  the  gentleman 
think  this  is  not  a  reasonable  principle? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  depends  on  the 
situation.  If  the  Soviet  Union  had 
agreed  to  that  convention,  we  would  have 
been  in  a  somewhat  different  position. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  then 
is  defending  our  flying  over  Soviet  ter- 
ritory? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  certainly  am,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  embarrassment  over  our 
doing  so.  inasmuch  as  the  Soviet  Union 
refu.ses  to  chanpe  its  policies  which 
threaten  cveiyones  freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Defending  it  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  correct  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law;  is  that  the 
gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Every  act  of  espionage  is 
in  violation  of  international  law. 
Every  foreign  agent  operating  in  another 
country  is  an  act  of  aggression,  if  you 
want  to  define  it  strictly.    But  practically 


every  country  does  it,  and  must  do  so 
until  we  have  a  world  <rf  law  and  order. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Dmls  Healey  In  the 
British  Parliament  said  the  other  day 
that  this  is  a  difference  of  quantity  so 
large  as  to  be  a  difference  in  quality. 
Such  as  the  difference  between  a  cup 
of  water  and  the  North  Sea.  You  can 
drown  In  the  North  Sea. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  wish 
to  raise  a  question  at  this  p>oint  as  to 
whether  the  same  rule  of  law  would  have 
been  applied  by  this  country  in  the  event 
the  situation  were  reversed,  of  Russian 
planes  flying  over  Chicago  or  Denver. 
Would  this  be  in  keeping  with  their 
rights  under  international  law? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  would  refer  that 
question  to  the  Republican  keynoter. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  not  say  we  had  such 
rights  under  international  law.  It  is  the 
law  of  survival.  If  they  flew  planes  over, 
we  would  shoot  them  down  if  they  re- 
fused to  land,  and  if  it  was  unauthorized 
flii-'hts.  And,  they  were  entitled  to  shoot 
our  planes  down,  if  they  could. 

Mr  PORTER.  And  would  we  not  feel 
indignant  about  that? 

Mr  JUDD.  Yes.  But  we  would  not 
use  it  as  a  means  of  destroying  a  confer- 
ence supposedly  designed  to  settle  dis- 
agreements and  remove  dangers  so  that 
such  flights  would  not  be  necessary. 
Wc  proved  that  when  we  refrained  from 
making  an  issue  of  two  Soviet  agents 
trying  to  get  our  secrets  in  Springfield, 
Ma.<^  .  right  when  Khrushchev  was  here 
talking  friendship  and  peace. 

Mr.  PORTER.  As  to  that.  I  do  not 
defend  him:  in  fact.  I  condemn  Khru- 
shchev's walking  out  and  breaking  up 
the  convention  as  he  did. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  Soviet  Union  is  al- 
ways complaining  about  our  bases 
around  the  world.  It  is  their  No.  1  target 
among  the  three  things  they  want  us  to 
give  up:  our  bases,  our  bombs,  our  al- 
lies— all  we  have.  But  if  they  really 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  our  bases  around 
them,  they  could  do  it  very  easily.  All 
they  would  need  to  do  is  two  things: 
First,  just  adopt  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  in  the  Soviet  Empire 
which  they  are  constantly  agitating  for 
in  the  French,  the  British,  the  Dutch,  or 
the  Portuguese  Elmpires.  If  the  Com- 
munists would  give  their  subject  peoples 
the  right  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment, and  the  peoples  voted  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  fine.  If  the  Tibetans  were 
given  self-determination  and  chose  rule 
by  the  Chinese  Communists,  fine.  But 
they  have  not  been  given  such  a  choice. 

Second,  if  the  Communists  would 
give  up  in  a  dependable  way  their 
avowed  objective  of  world  domination, 
there  would  not  be  any  need  for  our  over- 
sea bases  because  no  one  would  be 
threatened,  and  you  and  I  know  the  Con- 
gress would  not  vote  the  funds  to  main- 
tain the  bases  2  years.  Therefore,  let 
them  give  up  their  program  of  world  ex- 
pansion and  they  can  easily  get  rid  of  the 
bases.  But  in  fact  they  cannot  give  up 
their  goal  of  world  control  until  they  give 
up  their  Communist  world  doctrine.    It 


requires  that  they  use  every  trick  and 
deception  to  achieve  their  goal. 

It  is  not  because  they  are  bad  people; 
It  is  because  they  are  good  Communists. 
Their  objective  is  not  good  relations; 
their  objective  is  victory.  And  all  means 
are  proper  and  desirable,  laudable  and 
virtuous,  if  they  help  to  move  them  to- 
ward that  victory. 

I  am  not  impressed  with  Khrushchev's 
sudden  great  agitation  about  the  U-2 
flights.  He  has  known  about  these 
flights  for  4  years.  He  never  made  a 
public  protest  about  them.  But  at  the 
moment  when  he  wanted  to  break  up  the 
Paris  conference  because  he  knew  he 
had  failed  to  get  the  Western  Allies  to 
yield  to  him,  then  this  one  flight  became 
a  terrible  act  of  "outrageous  aggression  ' 
by  Uncle  Sam.  Was  such  a  flight  less 
an  act  of  "outrageous  aggressicm"  by 
Uncle  Sam  4  years  ago,  3  years  ago,  2 
years  ago,  1  year  ago? 

Mr.  PORTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  it  should  have  made  no  differ- 
ence to  them  that  the  President  said 
that  he  had  authorized  the  particular 
flight,  and  it  was  intimated  very  clearly 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  we  were 
going  to  continue  them? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  I  would  not.  And  I 
do  not  think  the  Secretary  intimated 
that  we  intended  to  continue  U-2  flights. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  that  made  any  difference. 
Marquis  Childs  reported  that  the  news- 
papermen were  briefed  by  the  State  De- 
partment in  Prance  to  the  effect  that  the 
conference  would  not  have  broken  up  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  U-2  flights  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  All  the  evidence  that  has 
come  before  us  has  been  to  the  contrary. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  had  unquestionably 
hoped  that  he  could  divide  the  Western 
Powers  so  that  they  would  not  present 
a  solid  front  against  imjustified  conces- 
sions. He  is  for  every  summit  confer- 
ence that  makes  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munists 8ind  permits  them  to  expand. 
Look  at  what  he  got  at  Teheran :  he  got 
eastern  Poland  and  the  Balkans.  Look 
at  what  he  got  at  Yalta:  he  got  control 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  Manchuria  and 
North  Korea  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 
Look  at  what  he  got  at  Potsdam :  he  got 
East  Germany.  Why  should  he  not  want 
that  kind  of  a  conference?  When  he 
saw  that  he  could  not  get  such  conces- 
sions at  this  one;  when  he  saw  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  divide  the  Germans 
into  quarreling  Adenauer  and  Willy 
Brandt  factions;  when  he  saw  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  confuse  the  French 
or  set  France  against  Germany;  when 
he  saw  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  soft- 
ening up  the  British  so  that  Mr.  Macmil- 
lan  would  put  pressure  upon  us;  when  he 
realized  that  he  had  failed  in  the  United 
States  to  beguile  or  confuse  or  divide 
Americans  from  their  Goveriiment,  he 
knew  he  was  coming  to  a  conference  that 
was  not  softened  up  or  prepared  to  give 
in  to  him.  So.  having  failed  to  break  up 
the  allies  prior  to  the  conference,  he  tried 
desperately  to  break  them  up  at  the  con- 
ference, hoping  that  because  of  his 
threats  somebody  in  Great  Britain,  or  in 
some  other  countrj',  would  say,  "We  have 
simply  got  to  have  a  conference  in  order 
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to  get  peace.  So  EUsenhower  must  give 
in  and  apologize  in  order  to  go  with  the 
conference." 

He  proved  again  that  bullies  do  not 
understand  Western  peoples.  Those 
countries  in  typical  Western  fashion 
stiffened  up.  We  do  pretty  well  when 
tyrants  get  tough.  It  is  when  they  smile 
that  we  are  more  likely  to  fold.  Now  he 
is  engaged  in  a  third  effort  to  try  to  sep- 
arate our  allies  from  us  all  around  the 
world.  He  has  called  his  apparatus  into 
action  in  Tokyo,  trying  his  best  to  make 
the  President  and  the  United  States  the 
villain.  All  around  the  world  he  is  trying 
to  create  that  kind  of  image  and  atmos- 
phere. He  is  trying  to  intimidate  Nor- 
way. Greece,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  or  what- 
ever the  country  may  be,  in  order  to  start, 
if  possible,  a  disintegration  of  the  world 
alliance.  If  he  could  succeed  in  that,  by 
making  them  lose  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  its  power,  and  its  will,  he 
could  conceivably  win  the  whole  world  in 
the  next  few  months.  They  will  be  criti- 
cal months  indeed. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  people  of  Norway 
were  very  much  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  told  them  that  we  were 
using  Norway  as  part  of  our  U-2  opera- 
tions. 

Let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  Our  State  Department,  prior 
to  the  summit  meeting,  had  made  x:lear 
that  we  were  not  going  to  give  way  on 
any  F>oints,  that  we  had  solidified  our 
positions.  The  Soviet  disarmament  pro- 
gram presented  on  June  2,  which  I  have 
included  in  my  remarks  today — and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  it — does  contain  some  conces- 
sions to  Western  demands. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  same  as  we  have  made 
concessions  repeatedly. 

Mr.  PORTER.  These  would  have  been 
presented  at  the  summit  and  it  was 
thought  by  the  Soviets  that  there  would 
be  some  give-and-take  at  the  summit. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  we 
should  give  up  not  only  summitry,  but  all 
attempts  to  negotiate  with  Russia?  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  I  do  not  believe  that. 
I  just  think  we  should  give  up  summitry. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  summit  confer- 
ence, beginning  with  the  first  one,  when 
Mr.  Wilson  went  to  Paris  after  World 
War  I.  that  has  brought  us  anything  but 
disaster.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way 
or  place  to  negotiate.  I  want  the  objec- 
tives that  summit  conferences  are  sup- 
posed to  achieve,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  can  be  achieved  in  open  public  nego- 
tiations. You  cannot  give  and  take  that 
way.  Neither  side  will  permit  its  own 
representatives  to  make  major  conces- 
sions in  public,  although  it  may  accept 
such  concessions  if  presented  as  part  of 
a  package  of  give-and-take  has  been 
worked  out  privately.  I  believe  in  open 
covenants,  but  they  cannot  be  openly 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  gentleman  does 
believe  in  negotiations? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Certainly,  I  believe  in  ne- 
gotiations. But  the  Communists  have 
never  yet  negotiated  at  a  conference. 
They  come  to  carry  on  political  warfare, 
not  to  try  to  resolve  problems.    They  just 
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trs  to  win  the  next  round  in  the  ongoing 
str  oggle.  A  proof  of  that  was  seen  after 
th< :  summit  conference  in  1955  at  Geneva. 
Pri'sident  ESisenhower  went  there  to  as- 
suie  them  that  we  would  never  start  a 
wa  r.  that  we  would  never  fight  unless  at- 
ta(ked,  that  there  was  no  sound  reason 
foi  their  supposed  apprehension  and  fear 
of  XLS.  He  succeeded  in  his  assurances 
Wliat  was  the  result?  Mr.  Khrushchev 
went  back  and  said  to  his  henchmen. 
"Wt  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Eisen- 
ho  ver,  ■  and  immediately  began  shippinu 
an  OS  into  the  Middle  East.  His  objective 
was  to  take  our  temperature,  not  to  aet 
a  iettlement.  We  went  there  to  have 
a  (onference;  they  went  there  to  create 
propaganda.  We  went  there  to  end  the 
straggle;  they  went  to  win  it.  They 
phinged  the  Middle  East  into  what  al- 
m(st  became  a  holocaust  riyht  after 
G<  neva. 

Ax.  POINTER.  The  gentleman  agrees 
it  s  good  for  Members  of  Congre.ss  and 
ott  er  Americans  to  learn  by  firsthand 
ex  )erience  as  much  as  they  can  about 
th  ;  affairs  of  the  world  today,  and  espe- 
cially those  having  to  do  with  attaining 
SOI  le  sort  of  peaceful  coexistence? 

At.  JUDD.  That  is  the  main  reason 
that  brouKht  me  into  Congress.  It  has 
beitn  the  main  activity  of  my  whole  life. 
to  try  to  get  better  understanding  among 
pe)ple.  And  it  can  be  done  where  there 
is  .he  will  to  better  understanding.  But 
peaceful  coexistence  requires  that  the 
Communists  give  up  their  unwavering 
ob  ective  of  world  domination.  We  can 
ne  !Otiate  with  the  Communists  until  we 
arc  blue  in  the  face,  but  until  they  give 
up  that  objective,  we  will  not  get  a  i>eace- 
fui  coexistence  that  is  more  than  a 
breathing  spell  which  they  use  to  prepare 
the  next  move.  In  the  meantime,  we 
mi  1st  keep  the  door  always  open  to  gen- 
uine cooperation,  but  keep  the  door  reso- 
lutely closed  to  any  of  the  clever  moves, 
whether  by  force  or  by  trickery- 

:  f  the  gentleman  doubts  what  I  have 
said,  he  should  read  again  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's speech  on  May  7  in  which  he 
fir!  t  revealed  to  the  high  oflBcials  of  the 
Soviet  Government  the  U-2  story.  You 
refid  down  to  about  the  third  from  the 
las,  paragraph,  and  what  did  he  say 
He  said  almost  exactly  this: 

\le  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
dark  and  evil  forces  In  the  world  which  would 
risl;  an  adventure  to  bring  the  course  of 
his  ;ory  to  a  standstill,  and  to  delay  our 
Ine  .-Itable  victory 

In  his  mind,  our  great  crime  is  not  that 
we  made  the  U-2  flights,  but  that  we  still 
have  the  audacity  to  try  to  delay  their 
inentable  victory.  How  can  you  nego- 
tiai  e  with  confidence  with  someone  who 
at  1  he  very  time  he  is  complaining  about 
our  efforts  to  find  out  what  he  is  prc- 
par  ng  for  our  destruction,  reavows  that 
we  Jare  dark  and  evil  because  we  are  not 
willing  to  submit  to  that  destruction  of 
ouij  freedom  which  his  victory  would  in- 
evitably mean? 

B  r.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
ver;'  much  for  his  stimulating  remarks. 
I  l<ok  forward  to  hearing  his  keynote 
spe  :ch  in  July. 

r.   JUDD.    I  have  appreciated  the 
discussion.    I  wish  the  gentleman  would 


look  up  the  article  I  referred  to  in  the 
Record  of  June  7,  because  I  think  it 
might  contribute  something  to  his 
thinking. 

Mr.   PORTER.     I   will   look    it    up       I 
thank  the  gentleman. 


PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.     JOHNSON    of     Colorado.       Mr 
Speaker,   I   ask   tinanimous   consent   to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fram 
Colorado' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mi' 
Speaker.  I  was  invited  to  attend  and  ad- 
dress briefly  a  conference  on  weights 
and  mea.sures  being  held  in  this  city  this 
day.  and  was  therefore  imavoidably  de- 
tained and  could  not  get  back  to  the 
floor  of  tiie  House  in  time  to  vote  on  the 
Quiiiley  amendment  or  the  reconmiittal 
of  the  space  bill.  I  arrived  in  the  House 
ju.si  as  the  vote  wa.s  being  completed  on 
tile  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 
Had  I  been  present  and  voting,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  .so-called  Quigley 
amendment  and  for  the  motion  to  re- 
commit with  instruction.s  to  include  the 
Quigley  amendment.  I  did  get  back  in 
time  to  vote  for  the  pas.sagp  of  the  bill, 
on  the  divKsion  that  did  occur.  I  simply 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  that  would 
have  been  my  intention  and  that  I  was 
unavoidably  detained. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENS.^TION 
PROGRAM 

.Mr     .JOHNSON     of     Colorado       Mi 
Sptaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the   I'entleman   from   New   Jersey    I  Mr 
Rodino  1  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.s 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  SjX'aker.  accord- 
ing to  the  late.«;t  statistics  published  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  AdvLsers — 
Economic  Indicators.  May  1960 — unem- 
ployment dropped  by  550.000  in  April. 

The  peiccntaH;e  of  our  total  laboi 
force  which  remained  unemployed,  how- 
ever. wa.s  5  percent. 

That  this  large  a  number  remains  lui- 
employed  in  an  economy  regarded  as  m 
a  period  of  expansion  is  a  cause  of  seri- 
ous concern.  The  figure  5  percent  can- 
not be  casually  ignored.  It  means  that 
3-)  million  people  are  unable  to  find  em- 
ployment. We  have  to  face  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that,  at  least  until  we  learn 
to  deal  with  the  substantive  causes  of 
unemployment,  we  will  always  have  a 
significant  portion  of  our  labor  force  un- 
employed— even  in  times  of  relative 
prosperity. 

This  reality  should,  in  itself,  stimulate 
a  reexamination  of  our  unemployment 
insurance  program.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  thing  we  must  consider.  We  must 
remember  that  increasing  dependence  on 
automation  will  further  complicate  the 
picture  in  the  future.  And  we  must  rec- 
ognize that,  unless  history  fails  to  repeat 


it.self.  the  current  pro.sperlty  will  prob- 
ably be  interrupted  by  a  period  of  slack. 
No  one  can  predict  how  long  the  pres- 
ent period  of  expansion  will  last.  His- 
tory tells  us  that  in  the  past  100  years 
there  have  been  24  cycles  of  expansion 
in  our  country  before  this  one.  The 
average  length  of  each  was  about  30 
months.  The  most  recent  recovery, 
which  began  in  August  1954,  lasted  35 
months. 

The  current  upturn,  which  began  in 
April  1958,  was  2  years  old  last  April. 
This  suggests  very  strongly  that  we 
hardly  have  time  to  waste  in  planning 
for  the  future.  Whenever  the  next  re- 
ce.s.sion  comes,  we  must  be  adequately 
prepared  to  meet  it  and  end  it  as  .soon  as 
j)o.ssible. 

Our  immediate  Uisk  must  be  to  re- 
vamp our  imemployment  compensation 
program,  which  is  confused,  unrealistic, 
and  out  of  date.  Benefits,  established 
in  a  day  when  wages  and  costs  were  con- 
siderably lower,  are  generally  inadequate. 
Standards  var>-  from  State  to  State,  and. 
as  a  result,  each  individual  State  is 
hampered  in  its  efforts  to  improve  its 
own  program  becaiLse  of  the  threat  of 
interstate  competition.  I  know,  for  e.\- 
ample.  that  this  is  an  important  consid- 
eration in  my  State  of  New  Jer.sey.  which 
is  pre.sently  discussmu  measures  to 
broaden  the  system. 

An  adequate  program  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  help  the  worker  during  periods  of 
economic  readjustment,  and  if  we  are  to 
make  those  periods  as  short  as  F>ossible. 
With  this  in  mind.  I,  along  with  many 
others,  introduced  a  bill  during  the  last 
.ses.sion  to  e.stablish  minimum  standards 
and  to  generally  improve  the  program. 
On  May  9,  an  improved  bill,  incorporat- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  Prob- 
lems was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  This 
bill  differs  from  earlier  proposals  in  that 
it  provides  Federal  financing  for  an  ad- 
ditional 13  weeks  of  benefits  after  the 
39- week  period  has  expired;  also,  it  in- 
creases the  employer's  ba.se  contribution 
from  $3,000  to  $4,800.  The  bill  would 
extend  coverage  to  many  individuals 
presently  ineligible  and  would  set  bene- 
fits at  50  f)ercent  of  the  employee's  aver- 
age weekly  salary. 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  legislation  be 
given  top  priority.  An  effective  program 
of  imemployment  compensation  is  one 
of  the  strongest  weapons  we  have  to 
combat  periods  of  recession.  Above  all, 
we  must  remember  that  one  of  the  best 
answers  we  can  give  to  communism  is  the 
demonstration  that  oiu  system  works, 
and  that  we  know  how  to  deal  with  pe- 
riods of  economic  readjustment. 


HOW  PROPOSED  WHEAT  LEGISLA- 
LATION  AFPECrrS  FARMERS  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND 

The  SPEAKEHl  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Trimkli).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  FocARTY]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  most 
of  my  fellow  Members  know,  I  represent 
a  district  which  is  largely  urban  in  char- 
acter, but  I  was  reared  on  a  small  dairy 
farm  in  that  district  and  I  have  a  very 
special  interest  in  the  farms  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Now,  most  of  those  farms  produce  milk, 
poultry  products,  and  friiits  and  vege- 
tables—commodities which  never  have 
benefited  to  any  great  degree  from  the 
various  Federal  agricultural  programs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  farmer  constit- 
uents feel  quite  strongly  that  most  of  the 
Federal  farm  programs,  especially  those 
which  have  rai.sed  prices,  have  been 
harmful  to  them. 

This  is  not  to  mention  the  urban  con- 
sumers of  my  district  who  see  no  reason 
at  all  why  they  should  pay  out  their  good 
money  for  food  at  the  store,  and  then 
pay  out  still  more  money  in  taxes  to  sup- 
port something  like  one-quarter  of  the 
Nation's  agricultural  industry.  As  I  im- 
derstand  it — that  Ls  the  figure — three- 
quarters  of  American  agriculture  is  not 
directly  involved  in  Government  subsi- 
dies. Tliat  is  where  my  farmer  constitu- 
ents are — in  that  large  three-quarter 
block  which  is  unsupported  by  all  of  these 
many  complex,  costly — and  we  now 
know — often  foolish  programs  that  have 
not  helped  even  those  fanners  for  whom 
the  leMi.slation  was  intended  in  the  first 
place.  And  I  add  that  my  farmers  want 
no  part  of  these  price  support  programs 
in  any  form. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  advocates 
complete  abandonment  of  all  price  sup- 
port legislation.  After  all,  Government 
put  many  farmers  in  the  difficult  situa- 
tion they  now  are  in — witness  the  wheat- 
t^rowei-s — and  GoveiTiment  has  some  re- 
sponsibility to  .see  to  it  that  the  surpluses 
built  up  by  Government  programs  do  not 
destroy  the  fanners  involved. 

Often  over  the  past  several  years  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  I  will  not  vote 
for  any  legislation  on  this  floor  which 
raises  supp>ort  levels  to  figures  that  will 
induce  still  more  production  and  still 
bigger  suipluses. 

My  particular  concern  now  is  the  seri- 
ous consideration  being  given  by  some 
of  my  fellow  Members  to  a  bill  which  I 
understand  could  raise  the  support  level 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  the  present 
$1.79  to  $2.03.  I  am  told  that  in  return 
for  this,  farmers  would  be  expected  to 
cut  their  wheat  plantings  by  25  percent. 

On  paper,  this  proposal  might  look 
good  to  .some,  but  to  me  the  proposition 
ignores  the  very  fundamental  fact  that 
land  is  only  one  resource  in  the  produc- 
tion of  any  crop.  My  farmer  constitu- 
ents in  Rhode  Island  do  not  have  too 
much  land — by  national  standards — but 
if  you  take  a  look  at  the  record  you  will 
see  that  their  per  unit  production  ranks 
with  the  highest.  In  milk,  for  example. 
Rhode  Island  is  second  only  to  Califor- 
nia in  per  cow  production. 

My  point  is  that  we  all  know  a  farmer 
can  get  much  more  out  of  a  given  piece 
of  land  if  he  uses  the  best  cultural  prac- 
tices, sound  management,  a  lot  of  fer- 
tilizer. I  am  sure  that  even  the  ^x)nsors 
of  this  wheat  legislation  would  not  be 


prepared  to  promise  me  that  a  25 -per- 
cent cut  in  acreage  will  give  us  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  wheat  production.  In- 
deed, how  much  of  a  cut  in  production, 
if  any,  will  result  from  this  proposed  pro- 
gram which  on  the  face  will  cost  all  of 
the  taxpayers  more  money? 

Neither  am  I  at  all  sure  that  we  are 
doing  those  Great  Plains  wheatgrowers 
any  great  favor  by  cutting  their  acreages 
25  percent.  As  I  understand  it,  many  of 
these  Great  Plains  wheatgrowers  cannot 
grow  anything  but  wheat.  I  am  told  that 
our  Government  progi-am  has  encour- 
aged the  production  of  wheat  all  over 
this  country — to  the  detriment  of  the 
Great  Plains,  and  that  most  of  the  farm- 
ers who  now  grow  wheat — even  in  the 
New  England  States — plainly  can  grow- 
other  crops.  All  the  Government  pro- 
gram has  done  is  to  encourage  people  to 
grow  15  acres  of  wheat  as  a  sideline  to 
their  regular  operations — but  the  figures 
show  that  we  now  have  823,412  of  these 
wheat  sideline  farmers,  and  only  4€8,4<)7 
growers  who  could  really  be  called 
wheatgrowers.  I  have  to  wonder  at  any 
program  that  takes  wheat  production 
out  of  the  areas  best  adapted  to  grow 
wheat  and  scatters  it  all  over  the  face  of 
this  countiy.  Is  this  good?  Is  this  good 
for  wheat  farmers,  for  consiuners,  for 
farmers  in  my  State,  for  anybody?  I 
doubt  it. 

And  now.  we  have  a  proposition  that 
would  raise  the  support  price — the  in- 
centive in  this  case — still  higher. 
Friends  from  States  like  Nebraska  tell 
me  a  bushel  of  wheat  can  be  grown  for 
a  cost  of  under  $1  out  there,  but  we  are 
paying  these  growers  a  suppwrt  price  of 
$1.79.  and  now  there  is  a  plan  to  have  us 
raise  that  to  $2.03.     Again — why? 

Look  at  this  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  Rhode  Island  farmer,  or  any  farmer 
in  the  Northeast.  Because,  in  this  case, 
he  is  a  consimier.  He  has  to  go  out  onto 
the  market  and  buy  grain  for  his  cows 
and  his  chickens  just  as  we  all  have  to 
go  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  food  for 
our  families. 

I  simply  cannot  imagine  that  raising 
the  support  level  of  wheat  from  an  un- 
justifiably high  price  to  an  even  higher 
support  level  will  be  good  for  con- 
siuners— both  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
farms  of  the  Northeast. 

This  present  wheat  proposal  has  in  it 
an  alternate  question.  The  plan  is  to 
allow  wheat  farmers — only  the  big 
ones — to  vote  either  for  the  proposition 
I  have  described  here,  or  for  a  proposal 
under  which  wheat  supports  would  be 
allowed  to  come  down  to  about  $1.30. 
This  seems  like  a  much  more  reasonable 
figure  to  me,  in  the  light  of  what  it  costs 
to  produce  wheat  in  the  Great  Plains. 

But,  as  the  bill  now  reads  this  $1.30 
proposition  would  not  have  a  chance  in 
referendum. 

Why? 

I  looked  into  this  proposal  and  found 
that  under  the  high  support  price  pro- 
posal, there  is  a  program  that  would 
give  farmers  something  called  pay- 
ment-in-kind for  every  acre  of  wheat 
retired. 
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This  payment-in-kind  would  mean 
that  fanners  would  get  free  wheat  from 
surplus  bins.  They  would  get  it  at  the 
rate  of  55  percent  of  the  average  they 
would  have  raised  if  they  had  planted 
wheat. 

This  did  not  mean  much  to  me  so  I 
asked  around.  I  found  that  under  this 
proposition  a  wheat  farmer  could  col- 
lect enough  free  wheat  to  return  him 
something  like  $22  an  acre — for  doing 
nothing.  I  am  told  that  if  a  farmer 
plants  wheat  his  net— after  the  cost  of 
running  his  machinery  over  the  land — 
would  be  just  about  the  same. 

My  comment  here  is  that  perhaps,  as 
a  New  Englander,  I  should  advise  my 
constituents  to  go  out  and  buy  a  lot  of 
Wheatland.  I  can  imagine  that  many 
of  my  people  would  like  $22  an  acre  for 
doing  nothing.  Why  that  high  a  figure? 
Is  this  some  kind  of  inducement  to  get 
these  farmers  to  vote  for  this  expensive 
proposition? 

Let  us  look  at  this  realistically — from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  marfwith  a  lot 
of  wheat  acreage.  He  does  not  have  to 
sit  around  the  kitchen  table  very  long 
with  his  figures  before  he  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  $22  an  acre  for  doing 
nothing  is  pretty  good  pay. 

And  somehow,  I  cannot  forget  what 
we — the  Government — already  have  paid 
for  this  wheat.  Here  we  are  buying  it 
twice  to  attempt  to  hide  our  folly  of 
before.    It  is  simply  amazing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  have  to  be  very  closely  in- 
volved in  all  bills  which  call  for  more 
Federal  tax  money.  If  this  high-support 
wheat  bill  were  enacted,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  cost  our  taxpayers  more 
than  another  $100  million  a  year  merely 
to  subsidize  the  export  of  wheat. 

If  we  raise  the  price  support  on  wheat, 
it  follows  that  we  will  have  to  raise  the 
expKjrt  subsidy.  We — the  Government — 
now  pay  a  subsidy  of  about  62  cents  for 
every  biishel  of  wheat  exported.  Under 
the  high-smaport  bill,  I  am  told,  that 
subsidy  would  be  raised  about  25  cents 
a  bushel.  Now.  multiply  25  cents  by  the 
475  million  bushels  of  wheat  exported 
a  year  and  you  let  something  more  than 
$100  million. 

I  am  trld  that  about  65  percent  of 
all  Public  Law  480  money  now  is  being 
spent  on  wheat  exports — and  I  am  told 
that  wheat  accounts  for  just  a  bit  more 
than  6  p>ercent  of  cash  farm  Income  in 
this  country.  Obviously,  if  the  high 
support  becomes  law  we  will  have  to 
increase  total  Public  Law  480  moneys, 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program  for  other  crops,  or  reduce  wheat 
exports.  One  of  the  three  simply  will 
have  to  be  done. 

So  much  for  wheat. 

There  is  another  section  in  this  bill 
which  would  set  up  some  kind  of  a  nine- 
member  national  committee  that  would 
have  complete  control  over  a  feed  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation.  These  feed  grains 
are  corn,  barley,  grain  sorghimis,  oats, 
and  rye. 

All  of  these  grains  are  used  by  the 
farmers  of  the  Northeast,  yet  I  see  no 
specific  provision  for  their  representa- 
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tioQ  on  a  committee  that  would  have 
vait  powers  over  them. 

As  I  see  it.  the  backers  of  this  bill  be- 
lie re  that  the  grain  producers  are  all- 
important.  I  ask,  what  is  wrong  with 
wr  ting  into  this  bill  a  definite  statement 
thi  it  fanners  who  feed  grain  in  livestock, 
poiltry,  and  dairy  operations  will  have 
re:  )resentation  according  to  their  eco- 
nonic  importance  in  the  total  farm  pic- 
tui  e?  I  am  not  saying  I  would  be  for 
th  o  bill  in  any  event,  but  it  seems  to  me 
th  ;re  is  a  tremendous  hole  in  tlie  le:-;i^la- 
ticn  as  written. 

^or  me,  this  bill  goes  in  a  direction  vt.  ry 
opposite  to  where  I  want  to  go.  Foi 
ex  imple,  I  understand  it  would  raise 
pr  ce  supports  on  corn  from  1.1.06  a 
bushel  to  possibly  $1.65.  Now.  my  mem- 
or;-  of  the  farm  on  which  I  was  reared 
is  clear  enough  to  enable  me  to  recall 
thit  coiTi  was  quite  basic  to  the  fCcd  of 
ou  r  dairy  cows. 

:  know  that  raising  feed  grain  pi  ice 
su  jports  through  any  device,  whether  by 
naticnal  committee,  law,  or  regulation, 
wi  1  make  it  much  rougher  for  North- 
ea  item  farmers.  We  in  the  Northeast 
do  not  mind  competing,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  have  to  compete  against  tiiose 
wiio  are  subsidized.  I  cannot  support 
ary  legislation  which  threatens  to  raise 
th?  feed  grain  costs  of  my  farmers  by 
at  least  20  percent. 

::  want  to  make  clear  my  total  p.vsiLion 
on  agricultural  matters.  I  believe  it  hai 
beun  fairly  well  proven  that  high  sup- 
ports just  bring  us  mere  truuble.  I  be- 
lie re.  too,  that  high  .supports  for  ^ram 
coiits  farmers  of  the  deficit  feed  area.s — 
like  the  Northeast — too  murh  moiiey. 
It  follows  that  my  farmers  are  being 
foi  ced  to  pass  en  at  least  some  cf  thosf 
high  feed  costs  to  consumers. 

am  not  opposed  to  common  sense  in 
a§|-icu!tural  legislation — legislation  that 
woild  gradually  get  the  Government  pro- 
grams down  to  a  sensible  level,  but  I  am 
op  )osed  to  usin^  the  power  of  Govt  rn- 
mcnt  to  fix  prices.  My  fanners — ar.d  a 
vait  majority  of  all  other  farmers  in  the 
Noilheast — do  not  want  that  kmd  if 
Gcverrunent  farm  program,  and  I  know 
coiLsumers  do  not  want  it. 

i  .et  U.S  get  some  sense  into  a-^nc  il- 
tu:  il  p;ju:ams. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


LEAVE    OF   ABSENCE 

]  Jy  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
serce  was  granted  to  Mr.  Loser,  for  the 
we;k  of  Jime  13,  1960.  on  account  of 
oflRpial  business. 


SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

1  iy  unanimous  consent,  pennission  to 
ad<  ress  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lat  ve  program  and  any  special  orders 
hei  etof ore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Blr.  FoGARTY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

B[r.  Vanik,  for  20  minutes,  on  Mon- 
daj ,  June  13. 

Mrs.  Rogers  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
DooLEY),  for  10  minutes,  on  June  13. 

»[r.  Edmondson,  for  30  minutes,  on 
Welnesday  next. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Conor  essional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reks  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Jonas,  to  include  in  the  remarks 
he  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
on  the  military  construction  bill  certain 
material  from  the  Recohd  and  hearings. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dooley.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing : ) 

Mr.  Pulton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wainwright. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rabalt  the 
foliowing  Meml)ers  were  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  following  his  special  or- 
der :  I 

Mr.  Moor  HEAD. 

?vTr.  Lesinski. 

Mr.  Garbcatz. 

Mrs.  Sri-LiVAN. 

•By  unanimous  consent  at  the  request 
cf  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado,  and  to  in- 
cl'.ide  extraneou."}  matter,  the  following:) 

Mr.  B">ccs. 

^!rs.  Griffiths. 

Mr  Willis. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Patmav. 

Mr.  DoNOHrE  in  fo'ir  ii\slanccs. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bilis  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  ta- 
ble and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  fol- 
low .<; 

.S  2S>54  An  act  to  citmpt  from  U>e  Di-s- 
LTut  of  Columbia  Income  tax  compensation 
p;u(l  to  u\i*n  employees  by  certain  Inur- 
;.aii..n  il  organizations;  to  tlie  Conuiilttee 
on  the  Di.s'.r.ct  of  ColunibUi. 

S  :n3  5  An  act  to  amend  the  uc'..s  ui  M.irvli 
3.  noi.  and  July  15.  1939,  as  amcr.ded,  fd  ai 
to  fv-mpt  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
pay  UK  fer.s  In  any  of  the  courm  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Du-t.'-ict  of  Columbia 

5  3257.  An  act  to  amend  the  DLstrlci  of 
Columbia  Trriffic  Act.  1925,  a.s  amtnaetl.  to 
incrca.se  the  fee  charged  fur  le.irners'  per- 
mit.';; to  !hp  C.;n.r.i!ttee  on  the  D'.s'rict  of 
C'oUmibln 

.S  3304  .An  :.i-t  t  icn-id  the  ,-.rt  rrl.it::-?: 
to  the  small  claims  and  conclllattf)n  brnnc'i 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  DlstMct  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on   the  District  of  Coluniuia 

S  3305.  An  act  to  amend  the  Di.sinct  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as  amended;  to 
th'r  C  )mm!?tee  on  the  District  (  f  CoV.unbi.i 


e>:rolled  BILLS  AND  joi:;t 

RESOLUTIONS  SIGNtD 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  rejxtrted  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  the  followhig  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R.  1542    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 
D'Agata; 
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H.R  2645.  An  act  for  the  reliel  ol  Jet,us 
Cruz-Figueros; 

HR  5421.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
a.s.slstance  to  correct  inequities  In  the  con- 
strucli(jn  of  fishing  vesselfl  and  to  enable  the 
tishmg  industry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
>;ain  a  favorable  status,  and  for  other  pur- 
jxises; 

H.H.  5880  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nels 
I  und, 

HR.6121  An  act  f(*r  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.  Pecoriiro.  Gabrlelle  Pecoraro,  and  their 
minor  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro; 

H  R  6816  An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
;he  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  USC  93ia))  and 
.^ec'ii.n   152.  title  18,  United  SUites  Code; 

H  R  7577.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
tr.led  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Prtxedtire."  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  Inr  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arisinj;  out  of  their  operation  (jf  motor  ve- 
hicles In  the  scope  of  their  emi)loynipnt,  and 
lor  other  purposes: 

HR  7681  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions 
iif  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959  with 
certain  amendments; 

H  R  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
9,  1876,  to  permit  certain  .streets  in  San 
?>ancisco,  Calif  ,  within  the  iirea  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be 
used  for  park  and  other  purposes; 

HR.8713.  An  act  to  authorize  tiie  Se<  re- 
tary  of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  estate 
to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  blRtrlct.  Port  Huc- 
nenie,   Calif  ,   and   for  other  purp<».';e.t: 

H  R  8888  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AuKela 
Maria; 

H  R  10572  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  vise  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purptwes; 

H.R.  10646  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  pro:  islons  of 
such  acts  from  20  to  25  years; 

H.R  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934,  as  amended; 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  u.se 
of  certified  mail  for  the  transmission  or  serv- 
ice of  matter  reqvilred  by  certain  Federal 
laws  to  be  transmitted  or  6er\  ed  by  registered 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  13063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
miuBlonere  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national AlriX)rt  with  the  ■  District  of 
Columbia: 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Rea.  678.  Joint  reeolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.> , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday.  June  13,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2240.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,   transmitting   a   report 


on  the  suite  agricultural  experiment  stations 
for  1959,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the  Hatch 
Act.  as  amended,  approved  August  11,  1955 
(69  Stat  671 1 ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

2241.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  an- 
nuities biised  on  retired  or  retainer  pay,  and 
for  other  purposes'";  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servlce.s. 

2242.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Material),  relative  to  a  pro- 
|)o.sed  transfer  of  buoy  boat  No.  12696  to  Mid- 
dlesex Divers,  Inc  ,  Maiden  48,  Mass.,  pur- 
.suant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
7308;    to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

2243  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commi.ssioners  of  the  District  of 
rolumbia,  tran.sinitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.slatlon  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "an  act  to  provide  additional  revenvie 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes.'  approved  August  17.  1937,  as 
amended";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

2244  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
Niitiouiii  Labor  Relations  Board,  transmit- 
ting the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Labor  Reiation.s  Board  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1959,  pursuant  to  the  Labor 
ManagemenT  Relations  Act  of  1947;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Liibor. 

2245  A  letter  from  the  clerk,  U.S,  Court 
of  Clainii:.  transmitting  certified  copies  of 
the  court's  opinion  in  the  case  of  Elgin 
Manor,  Inc  a  Florida  Corporation  v.  The 
L'nitrd  Statfx.  Congressional  No.  3-57,  pur- 
suant to  H  R  3320,  Hoixse  Report  529,  and 
House  Resolution  260,  85th  Congress;  to  the 
Comnuttee  on  the  Judlcisiry. 

2246  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Bi>ard  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.slation  entitled  "A  bill  to  promote  safe 
driving  and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  Ir- 
responsible driver  frcwn  the  streets  and  high- 
ways of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  pro- 
\iding  that  any  person  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  on  such  streets  and  highways  while 
apparently  under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicat- 
ing liquor  shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his 
consent  to  a  chemical  test  of  certain  of  his 
body  substances  to  determine  the  alcoholic 
content  of  his  blood,  and  fCM-  other  pur- 
poses"; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clatLse  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  757.  Joint  resolu- 
tion proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting  rep- 
resentation in  the  electoral  college  to  the 
District  of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
iRept  No.  1770>.  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, S.  19,  An  act  to  provide  a  method  of 
regulating  and  fixing  wage  rates  for  employ- 
ees of  Portsmouth,  NJI.,  Naval  Shipyard; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1773).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  "Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12415.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
6387(b)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  total  commissioned 
service  of  certain  officers  of  the  naval  serv- 
ice: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1T74).    Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12313.  A  bill  to  increase  the  pay 
of  certain  permanent  professors  at  the  US 
Military  Academy  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1775).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3253 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1776).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KIUDAY:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  1970.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  retired 
pay  of  certain  retired  officers  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1777). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12265.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Ctxie,  to  authorize  certain  per- 
sons to  administer  oaths  and  to  perform 
notarial  acts  for  persons  serving  with,  em- 
ployed by,  or  accompanying  the  Armed 
Forces  outside  the  United  States;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1778).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  564.  Resolution 
for  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
757.  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  in  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  District  of  Coliunbia; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1779).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERTS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  HM.  6871.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Pubhc  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  public  health  training  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1780) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  HJl.  12570.  A  bill  to 
amend  section  303(c)  of  the  Career  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1949  by  Imposing  certain  limi- 
tations on  the  transportation  of  household 
effects;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1781). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  12422.  A  bUl  to  iMX>vlde 
for  the  regulation  of  credit  life  Insurance  and 
credit  accident  and  health  insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1782) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNXR:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flshn^es.  S.  1781.  An  act  to 
facilitate  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government,  colleges  and  universities,  the 
States,  and  private  organizations  for  coopera- 
tive unit  programs  of  research  and  education 
relating  to  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1783).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2053.  An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  acceptance  by  the  'United  States 
of  a  flsh  hatchery  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1784).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2481.  An  act  to 
continue  the  implication  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  certain 
functions  relating  to  fishing  vessels  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  other  ptupoees;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1786).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  "Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 
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Mr.  BONNER:  Cconmlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  FlshertM.  H.B.  13410.  A  bill 
to  provide  tor  advance  consultation  with 
the  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service  and  with 
State  wildlife  agencies  before  the  beginning 
of  any  Federal  program  Involving  the  use 
of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals  designed  for 
mass  biological  controls;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1786).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Ccmunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  UJR.  12533.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to 
Increase  the  penalties  for  violation  of  that 
act,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1787).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  10511.  A  bill 
to  grant  an  additional  benefit  to  persons 
receiving  cash  relief  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Cash  Relief  Act  of  July  8,  1937;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1788).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJl.  13430.  A  bill  to  treat  all  basic  agricul- 
tural conunodlties  alike  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  remeasuring  acreage:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1789).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prot>er  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  2584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Oourgen  H.  Assaturlan:  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1771).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BATES:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. S.  2968.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
award  posthumously  of  appropriate  medals 
to  Chaplain  George  L.  Fox,  Chaplain  Alex- 
ander D.  Goode,  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling, 
and  Chaplain  John  P.  Washington;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1772).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


By  Mr.  MILLS: 

H£.  12580.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age.  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system  and  to  re- 
move hardships  and  Inequities.  Improve  the 
financing  of  the  trust  funds,  and  provide 
disability  benefits  to  additional  individuals 
vmder  such  system:  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  medical  care  for  aged  individuals 
of  low  income:  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
ance and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  improve 
the  unemployment  compensation  provisions 
of  such  act;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee    on    Ways    and    Means. 

By  Mr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

H.R.  12581.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system  and  to  re- 
move hardships  and  inequities.  Improve  the 
financing  of  the  trust  funds,  and  provide  dis- 
ability benefits  to  additional  Individuals  un- 
der such  system;  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  medical  care  for  aged  Individuals  of  low 
Income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance  and 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS       mlitee 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
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and  child  welfare  provtBlons  of  the 
Security  Act;  to  Improve  the  unem- 
compensatlon  provlslmis  ot  such 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BAKER: 
!.R.  12582.  A  bill  to  extend  and  Improve 
under  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
disability  insxirance  system  and  to  re- 
e  hardships  and  Inequities,  improve  the 
of  the  trust  funds,  and  provide  dls- 
benefits  to  additional  individuals  un- 
such  system;  to  provide  grants  to  States 
medical  care  for  aged  Individuals  of  low 
:  to  amend  the  public  assistance  and 
and  child  welfare  provisions  of  the 
Security  Act;   to  Improve  the  unem- 
ent    compensation   provisions  of  such 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tlie  ComniU- 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  AVERY: 
.R.  12383.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  esUtb- 
of  the  Prairie  National  Park,  lu  the 
of  Kansas,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
Commlttoe  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


By  Mr    BROYHILL: 
R.  12584.  A  bill   to  amend   the  Uiilfonr. 
Drug   Act   for   the   DisUlct    of   Co- 
;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  if 
umbia. 

By  Mr  COOLEY 
r.R.  12585.  A  bill  to  amend  tliC  Sugir  .\ct 
1948,  as  amended,  for  the  purpo.se  of 
ng  the  words  "the  Territory  of  in  ttie 
of  the  admi.ssion  of  the  State  of  H;»- 
i  Into  the  Union;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
iculture. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL 

R.  12586.  A   bill    to   amend    the   Intern. il 

renue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  excise 

on    general    telephone    service    for    an 

itlonal   year,  and  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 

It  against  such   tax  for  State   and   kK.il 

paid  by  him  on  general  telephone  ^erv- 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mrs.   GRIFFITHS: 
R.  12587.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the  hu- 
treatment  of  animals  used  in  experi- 
ts  and  tests  by  recipients  of  prr.nts  from 
United  States  and  by  agencies  and  In- 
entalltles  of  the  U.S.  Oovernmpnt  and 
other    purposes;    to    the    Commit tpe    on 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  MERROW: 
R.  12588.  A  bill   to  amend  sections   4387 
9387  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
for    the    payment   of    a   sub.slstence 
r'ance  of   $90  per  month  to  members  of 
senior  division  of  the  Army  i  r  .Mr  F'Tcc 
rve  OflQcers"  Training  Corps:  to  th*^  Com- 
on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
.R.  12589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  L  )ngshorr- 
s    and    Harbor    Workers'    Compensatl::i 
as  amended,  to  provide  Increafed  bene- 
in    case    of    disabling    ln]urlcs    and    for 
r  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS; 
R.  12590.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
th   Ser\ice   Act   to  provide   grrater   flex- 
In  the  organization  of  the  Service,  and 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    c:; 
ate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
.R.  12591.  A  bill  to  amend  section  321  ot 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  increase  from  $10 
150   the    amount    of   the    administrative 
enptlon  from  duty  insofar  as  such  exemp- 
applles  to  articles  impwrted  by  a  Federal 
employee  a.ssigned   overseas;    to  the 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
R.  12592.  A    bill    to   revise,    extend,    and 
the  unemployment  Insurance  pro- 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  8II2R: 

12593.  A    MU     to    require     full     dls- 
of  expenditures  of  Government  and 
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coimterpart  funds  by  Members  of  Congress 
traveling  In  oversea  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  12504.  A  bill  to  require  detailed  ac- 
counting by  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  case  of  travel  expenses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM 

HR    12595    A   bill   to  clarify    the   law    with 
resixct  to  tran.sportatlon  of  airmail,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on    Post 
Offl'.e  and  Civil  Service. 
By   Mr.   FAiSCELL 

H  :?  12596.  A  bill  to  Authorize  the  concK:- 
Mon  of  an  ai^Teement  for  the  Joint  cou- 
srruction  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  intern.r.tlonai  sti^rage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sion:; i<f  the  treaty  of  February  S.  1944,  with 
Mfxic),  anJ  l^r  other  puiposes,  to  the  Cum- 
n.rtee  in  Forf:;n  Affairs. 
By  Mr    M   MILI.AN: 

HR  IJ.'iliT  A  bill  to  amend  the  EMstrlt  t 
of  Coliimbin  Mo?or  Vehicle  Parking  PaclUiy 
Act  if  1942;  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Dt?^rrlct 
of  Columbia 

By  Mr    PERKINS 

H  R  12598  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Armed  Forces  I.,eave  Act  nf  1946  to  extend 
until  June  30.  1961.  the  perUxl  within  which 
r\ppllcatlon5  for  p:»yments  thereunder  may 
be  made  by  former  enlisted  members  of  the 
Armed  Forcrs.  to  the  Committee  on  .Armtvl 
.s<'.-v  ices 

By  Mr  TELLER 

HJ  Res  760  Joint  resolution  auihon/ing 
Pcdtral  participation  in  tlie  New  York 
World's  f'AlT.  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
A:r..irx. 


MEMORIALS 

U:idfi  ciau.sc  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr  BROOK.S  of  Louisiana  presented  a  ine- 
iiiori.ll  of  the  L.eglslitture  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  being  benatc  Concurrent  Refolii- 
lion  No  5.  calling  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  whlcli 
wa.s  referred  to  the  Cornmlltee  on  th*"  Judi- 
ciarv 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 

bill.-,  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado 
H  R   12599.  A    bill    for    the   rehef   of   John 
Trp'.or  JefTerUs    his  spouse.  ChormUn  Candy 
Je.Terie.s;  and  their  minor  son    Stephen  Rt-id 
Jeir.-rie.s;  to  the  Committee  on  tl.e  Judiciary 
By  Mr   KING  of  Utah: 
H  U   12600.  A  bin  for  tne  rolu-f  ..f  Mr.  and 
Mrs     Don   Lund,    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judi'iary. 

By  Mr   IIERLONC: 
H   Res   555.   Resolution  providing  f' ir  send- 
ing  the   bill   H  R.   5230,   With   acctimpanying 
papers,  to  the  C'i\irt  of  Claims.  U>  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudK  lary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

488.  Mr.  PATMAN  presented  a  petition  of 
Sam  S  Walker  and  27  other  residents  of 
Texarkana.  Ark. -Tex.,  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  716,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  H  R.  4700, 
known  as  the  Forand  bill,  before  the  end  of 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Defense  PrcparatioB  and  Watte 
PreventioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    liASSACHT'ISETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Thursday.  June  9. 1960 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
wake  of  the  unhappy  collapse  of  the 
Pans  summit  mcetinp,  and  the  apparent 
canceHaticn  of  the  U-2  intelliRpncc  in- 
formation flitihts,  there  is  much  talk 
about  the  necessity  for  increasing  the 
proposed  military  budget  of  $39.3  billion. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  question  about  Uie 
imperative  necessity,  in  the  hfiht  of  tlie 
belligerent  and  threatening  attitude  of 
tiie  Kremlin,  of  our  military  forces  beine 
fully  prepaied  to  protect  the  security  of 
the  Uiuled  Stal<.'s  agaiii.st  any  surpri.se 
move  by  the  Soviets.  It  would  seem  log- 
ical in  the  con.sidfration  of  our  recent 
experiences  with  Russia  that  the  pro- 
posal to  maintain  an  aiiDojne  alert  at 
all  times  be  reexamined,  and  that  our 
research  and  development  activities  in 
the  space  field  be  accelerated. 

If  these,  and  other  projxised  military 
security  provisions,  require  additional 
appropriations,  over  and  above  what  the 
House  has  appropriated,  then,  of  course, 
such  additions  must  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. It  is  evident,  from  the  recent 
actions  of  the  Senate  Defen.^e  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  that  the  Members 
of  that  body  feel  that  the  Nation's  mili- 
tarj'  power  should  be  boosted. 

When  the  House  returns  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  prave  subject,  in  the 
near  future,  I  most  earnestly  hope  we 
will  not  be  of  a  spirit  to  disregard  the 
necessity  for  Including  every  reasonable 
safeguard  against  and  restriction  upon 
wasteful  and  extravagant  military 
spending  that  we  can.  Thirty-nine  and 
a  third  billion  dollars  is  an  awful  lot  of 
money  and  Its  very  enormity  provides  an 
avenue  for  careless  and  nci^ligent  ex- 
penditures. 

As  you  all  realize,  this  Hou.sc  levied  a 
3 -percent  cut  In  the  $13  billion  military 
procurement  fund  in  the  bill  in  an  at- 
tempt to  force  the  Defense  Department 
to  adopt  more  economical  and  frugal 
procurement  practices. 

On  this  score  the  Comptroller  General. 
In  his  recent  report.  ix>inted  out  the 
existence  of  waste  and  InefiBcicncy.  by 
the  Defense  Department,  iu  its  manage- 
ment of  electronic  supplies  of  the  mili- 
tary sei"vices. 

He  revealed  that  a  recent  review  dis- 
closed that  electronic  equipment  valued 
at  $2.5  million  was  being  unnecessarily 
repaired  at  a  cost  of  $680,000  when  us- 
able items  wore  available  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  other  services. 

He  indicated  that  unneccs.sai-y  admin- 
istrative costs  were  being  incurred  be- 
cause there  are  six  independent  organi- 


zations performing  the  same  or  similar 
btock  management  functions. 

In  past  reports  multitudinous  exam- 
ples of  extravagance  and  waste  by  the 
Defense  Department  have  been  disclosed 
through  the  use  of  negotiated  contracts 
instead  of  competitive  bidding  and  con- 
fused and  antiquated  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  administration  itself,  to 
insure  that  the  purse  strings  operated  by 
the  various  departments  of  the  Defense 
Department  are  kept  sensibly  and  eco- 
nomically tight.  Closer  suc>ervision  of 
negotiated  contracts  to  prevent  exorbi- 
tant profits  and  a  wider  use  of  competi- 
tive bidding  practices  would  do  much  to 
save  the  taxpayers"  money. 

A  more  strict  adherence  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Pro- 
cedures Act  of  1950,  and  a  better  organ- 
ized ceiilral  procurement  unit  would  go 
far  toward  preventing  duplication  and 
waste. 

Adequate  national  defense  is  indeed 
vital  but  the  people  of  this  country  are 
seriously  disturbed  by  the  continuing 
revelations  of  wasteful  and  extravagant 
spending  by  the  military  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  each  and  every  penny 
sE>ent  comes  out  of  the  hard  earned,  and 
highly  taxed,  pay  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can workingman  and  business.  The 
duly  of  the  Defense  Department  to  guar- 
antee our  security  does  not  carry  with 
It  any  license  to  indulge  in  loose  and 
careless  financial  practices. 

With  past  experience  in  mind,  and 
with  due  respect  to  whatever  action  the 
Senate  may  take,  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  continue  to  impress  upon  the  De- 
fense Department  that  economic  frugal- 
ity and  wise  spending  can  be  a  mark  of 
efficiency  in  the  military  field  as  well  as 
it  is  of  an  enterprising  business. 

If  and  when  an  emergency  hour  should 
come  immediate  authorization  can  al- 
ways and  readily  be  given  to  place  the 
mihtaiy  on  an  actual  war  spending  scale. 


Morgan  City,  La.,  High  School  Band 
Ai^ain  Visiting  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

OF   LomslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1960 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  again  welcome  to 
Washington  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict tlie  Morgan  City.  La.,  High  School 
band  and  representatives  of  the  Morgan 
City  High  School  Music  Boosters  Club, 
sponsoring  organization. 

Members  of  the  group,  numbering  over 
100,  arrived  Wednesday  morning  for  a 
busy  3 -day  itinerary  of  visits  to  major 
points  of  interest  in  smd  around  the  Cap- 
ital.    In  general  charge  of  the  trip  is 


Mrs.  Steve  Berniard,  Boosters  Club 
chairman.  The  band  director  is  Richard 
Robichaux  and  also  with  the  group  is 
Principal  L.  T.  Holmes  of  Morgan  City 
High  School. 

A  very  popular  and  capable  organiza- 
tion, with  enthusiastic  community  sup- 
port, the  band  previously  visited  Wash- 
ington in  1956. 

The  visitors  are  taking  time  to  boost 
the  Morgan  City  Centennial  August  27- 
September  5  of  this  year,  and  in  recog- 
nition of  that  occasion  some  of  the  men 
in  the  group  are  wearing  beards.  The 
centennial  will  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  Morgan  City's  long-established  an- 
nual shrimp  festival  which  attracts 
widespread  attention  and  draws  throngs 
each  year.  The  1960  festival  is  sched- 
uled for  the  Labor  Day  weekend. 
The  band  members  here  this  week  are : 
Bradley  Achee,  Karen  Achee,  Robert 
Adams,  Dewey  Aucoin.  Jane  Aucoin. 
Harry  Badeaux,  Audrey  Beadle,  Clarence 
Beadle,  Ellen  Belanger,  Steve  Berniard. 
Larry  Broussard,  Kathy  Buckley,  Sandra 
Cloutier,  Sue  Cloutier,  Sherry  Coleman, 
Brenda  Comeaux,  Janette  Comeaux,  Pat 
Curfmaii,  Jim  Dalton,  Huey  Daigle,  Pat 
DiMiceli,  Renetta  Dorion,  Joann  Dolla- 
hite,  Karen  Dupuis.  Jerry  Duval.  Wayne 
Eues,  Karen  Forgey,  Pat  Green,  Tim  Gil- 
more,  Joy  Giroir,  Betty  Gorman.  Johnny 
Gorman,  Barbara  Guidry,  Conley  Har- 
dee, Connie  Hebert,  James  Hylen.  Joe  D. 
Kimbrell,  Jr.,  Wayne  King,  Kathy  Le- 
Blanc,  Carol  Lodrigue,  Henry  Paul  Loeb, 
Judy  Manfre,  Judy  Martin,  Howard  May. 
Bob  McChesney.  Pamela  Meranta,  Teresa 
Ann  Metz,  Hilton  Michel,  Jr..  Eugene 
Morgan,  Sandra  Naquin,  Horace  Naquin, 
Clifford  Olsen,  Mary  Jane  Peebles,  Kirby 
Phelps,  Dianne  Picou,  Jerry  Plessala, 
Carol  Prestenback,  Tommy  Robison, 
Jerry  Rock,  Gaydell  Roe,  Lenny  Roes, 
Kenneth  Waj-ne  Sellers,  Kathleen  Shep- 
herd, Charles  Teacle,  Connie  Joe  Sira- 
cusa.  Roland  Stansbury,  Russell  Stoute, 
Pat  Theriot,  Beatrice  Thompson,  Garrett 
Topham,  Janet  Gayle  Topham.  Julia 
Wedaman,  Dolores  Westfall,  Richard 
Bock,  LeRoy  Dupre,  Jim  White,  all  of 
Morgan  City;  and  Celine  Bourg,  of  Ber- 
wick. La. 
Adults  particiF>ating  in  the  trip  are: 
Mrs.  Steve  Berniard.  Mrs.  Walter  Gil- 
more,  Mrs.  Homer  Achee,  Mrs.  Urban 
Prestenback,  Mrs.  Jean  Picou.  Mrs.  W.  J. 
LeBlanc,  Mr.  Joe  Siracusa,  Mr.  Clive 
Cloutier,  Mrs.  Clive  Cloutier,  Mr.  Erwin 
Beadle,  Mr.  Cyrus  Giroir,  Mrs.  Cyrus 
Giroir,  Mrs.  George  Buckley,  Mrs.  Oliver 
Bergeron,  Mrs.  Ivan  Belanger.  Mr.  L.  T. 
Holmes,  Mr.  Richard  Robichaux,  Mr. 
Horace  Naquin,  Mrs.  Selma  Blum,  Mrs. 
Carl  Loeb,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Peebles,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pontenot,  Mr.  Alvin  Adams,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Adams,  Mrs.  Gerald  Buford,  Mrs.  L. 
Cloutier,  Mrs.  Theresa  Canty,  and  Mrs. 
Lynn  Arceneaux,  all  of  Morgan  City; 
Miss  Alice  Landry,  Mrs.  Weston  Landry, 
Mrs.  Harry  Bergeron,  Mrs.  William 
Theriot,  Mrs.  Ivy  Nini,  Mrs.  Jeffry 
Theriot,  Mrs.  Oscar  Hebert,  all  of  Ber- 
wick; and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Etie  of  New 
Iberia,  La. 
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A  Sensible  Public  Policy  for  the  Employ- 
ment of  Older  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1960 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
still  time  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  we 
will  be  granted  the  opportunity  to  act 
before  adjournment  on  one  of  the  many 
bills,  including  my  own.  H.R.  12106. 
which  have  been  introduced  and  are 
designed  to  eliminate  discriminatoi-y  em- 
ployment practices  on  account  of  age  by 
contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
performance  of  contracts  with  the 
United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  own  appre- 
ciation to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
who  have  certainly  earned  the  gratitude 
of  the  Nation,  for  their  original  and  per- 
severing projection  of  the  basic  purpose 
of  this  proposed  legislation,  which  is  to 
set  forth  a  public  policy,  in  one  vital  area 
of  the  country's  economy  with  resr>ect  to 
discrimination  in  employment  becau.^e  of 
age,  where  the  reasonable  demands  of 
such  employment  do  not  require  this  age 
distinction. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  facts  and  the 
statistics  involved  distinctly  reveals  the 
national  importance  of  the  problem. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
our  population,  by  1970,  will  total  220 
million.  They  estimate  that  during  this 
time  the  number  of  people  now  between 
25  and  44,  totaling  46  million,  will  in- 
crease only  to  about  48.2  million.  Their 
further  estimate  is  that  in  this  same 
period,  the  total  number  of  people  over 
45.  now  50.2  million,  will  increase  to 
approximately  61.8  million. 

The  problem  becomes  quite  obvious 
when  we  realize  that  while  the  national 
economy  must  be  kept  expanding  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  increasing  population, 
the  preferred  working  group,  between 
25  and  44.  will  become  relatively  scarcer. 
Although  the  present  and  growing  need, 
in  such  an  economy,  for  the  services  of 
the  older  workers  is  self-evident,  it  is 
equally  apparent  they  are  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  reluctance  or  refusal  of  employers 
to  engage  older  workers  is  a  national 
handicap.  The  report  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  conducted  in  1956, 
disclosed  that  58  i>ercent  of  job  openings 
had  some  upper  age  restriction;  52  per- 
cent barred  workers  55  and  over;  41 
percent  barred  those  45  and  over;  and 
20  percent  barred  those  35  and  over. 

The  practical  commonsense  and  the 
economic  wisdom  of  this  employer  atti- 
tude is  certainly  or>en  to  question  when 
we  examine  the  figures  developed  from 
studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  the  matter. 

For  example,  they  found,  in  1951,  that 
of  3.000  employers  interviewed  93  per- 
cent rated  the  work  jjerformance  of  older 
employees  as  equal   to   or   superior  to 


yoinger  workers.  They  further  found 
that  older  workers  have  a  20  percent 
bet  «r  attendance  record  than  younger 
em  )loyees;  that  employees  45  and  over 
had  2.5  percent  fewer  disabling  injuries. 
an(  25  percent  fewer  nondisabling  in- 
jur es  than  the  younger  workers;  that 
vol  mtary  turnover  rates  are  less  among 
old;r  employees;  that  the  older  worker 
is  very  likely  to  possess  more  skills. 
tra  ning.  and  all-around  knowledge  than 
yoinger  people.  Even  further  than 
ths  t.  a  recognized  group  of  experts  re- 
ported that  under  pension  and  insurance 
plans  mo-vt  prevalent  today,  there  is  no 
sig  lificant  increase  in  costs  for  new  em- 
ployment of  older  workers. 

m  summary,  with  admission  of  certain 
exceptions,  study  and  experience  ha.s 
demonstrated  the  economic  wisdom  of 
hiring  older  workers,  not  to  mention  the 
great  contribution  that  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  national  welfare  and  the 
pel  sonal  health  and  happine.s.s  of  tho 
inc  ividuals  concerned. 

'  There  is  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obviou.s 
nei'd  for  the  establishment,  nuw.  of  thi.s 
pu  3lic  policy,  and  approval  of  this  lecus- 
lation  ought  not  to  be  further  delayed 

All  of  the  measures  proposed  are  m 
full  accord  with  our  basic  American  tra- 
dition; they  are  all  economically  fea- 
sible, and  they  are  all  in  the  be.st  national 
interest.  The  impact  of  this  proposed 
lefiislation  is  entiiely  rea.sonable  and  in- 
cludes provision  for  formal  hearint'.';. 
ju(  ;icial  appeal,  and  the  exercise  of  Presi- 
de: itial  discretion. 

n  patriotic  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  in  Christian  concern 
foi  our  older  workers.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  proposed  legislation  will  soon 
be  placed  before  the  Conpre.-.s  for  action 
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ION.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9.  1960 

Ars.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  rt'- 
cei  itly,  Chrysler  in  the  city  of  Detroit  bid 
on  a  Saturn  missile  contract.  They  did 
no;  receive  the  contract.  When  Michi- 
gan Representatives  inquired  from  Dr. 
Gl  ;nnan,  the  head  of  NASA,  as  to  how 
the  contract  had  been  placed,  we  learned 
that  one  of  the  things  done  in  placinu 
such  a  contract  is  to  set  up  a  committer 
of  jxpert  scientists  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  companies  bidding  have  the 
technical  competence  to  perform  the 
contract.  We  were  told  that  this  com- 
mi  ,tee  on  the  Saturn  contract  placed 
Chrysler  sixth  among  the  bidders.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  first  satellite 
pu ;  in  orbit  was  made  largely  by 
Chrysler,  this  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  those  of  us  from  Michigan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
a  few  scientists  in  the  United  States  who 
ari!  competent  in  space  projects,  such 
scientists  are  of  necessity  advisers  both 
to  Industry  and  to  the  Government. 


Without  suggesting  that  such  a  thing 
was  ti"ue  in  the  placement  of  the  Saturn 
contract,  the  method  of  placement  raises 
the  questions  of  first,  whether  or  not 
there  exists  an  inherent  conflict  of  in- 
terests on  the  part  of  the  scientists  in 
such  placement,  or  second,  whether  or 
not  the  scientists  are  to  .some  extent  be- 
in«  used  as  front.s  behind  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  places  contracts  a.> 
It  chooses. 

On  May  5.  the  Military  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  chaired  by  Mr  Holi- 
FiELD,  of  California,  and  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  inquired  into  conflicts  of  inter- 
est. I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  some  of  the  information 
bruuuht  forth  in  that  committee; 

Mrs  CiRirriTHi  I  wnuld  Illce  U)  ask.  n  qvie:  - 
tmii  WliPii  dn  yi»u  consider  ;i  conllict  di 
uitt  rt.':.t  iif  .^luh  df'Krfe  th:it  those  li.VMUcd 
Aif  uiirnijiliiyab:''' 

Mr  .Stempi.er  ifmin  the  Ofticr  of  xhv  fipii- 
eral  Coiin.spl  Department  of  E>efenRe  i  Thai 
is  :a  Rood  qvipstlnn.  ymi  mean  .M'ttinp  Hsidr 
statutes  whu-li  are  on  the  IkmiIi.s''  .A.«  ..  inai  - 
ifr  of  ft  hios  and  nwirahtN  '' 

Mrs  CiRirriTHs  No  right  under  the 
.s'.itvitej-- 

Mr  Stkmpi.f.R  Under  the  statutes?  Well 
you  .start  with  an  e'hiril  principle  I'.i.it  ni.tn 
caniiot  -lervc  two  nia.st^rs 

Mr.-^   CiRi»KT-:ns     All  rlglr 

Mr  STiMPi.iT!  If  the  man  is  a  fu;i-time 
Cj.Aernment  employee,  he  is  .subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  in  hi.s  work  and  he  Is  also 
by  law  subject  to  certain  restru-tlons  after 
he  le.i-. e.s  work  for  a  period  of  tune  T)\is 
differs  wifh  cr.  llians  a.s  It  does  with  retired 
oftirors  They  lvi\f  different  rest ri'-tlons  on 
them 

Mr..  Griffiths  WVll  in  my  personal  cipin- 
ion.  we  h.i\e  entered  a  new  era  We  have 
arrived  at  a  i)lace  where  we  need  i>eoj)le 
skilled  in  a  very  specific  field,  and  these 
jjoople  are  bemu;  hired  by  Indust-ry  a.«  con- 
.sukant.s,  they  are  nlso  used  by  the  Govern- 
n.eiit  ;'s  consult anlR  on  occasion  Now.  I 
think  a  nfw  r-oni^irt  of  Interest  sit'ia'lon  hi-s 
.-"r^ea  This  Is  Just  my  Judgment  It  1« 
periectly  obvious  that  If  you  are  the  con- 
sultant. t'Kiay.  to  a  va.st  Industry  and  yovi 
ret'cive  a  really  H' kxI  fee  fur  It.  and  toHKjr- 
ruw  you  are  the  consultant  to  the  0.)veri:- 
mei-.t  and  you  are  determining  the  .spefif5- 
catioi.s  for  a  purrha.se.  even  up  to  the  j^olt-.t 
a-  '.o  which  companies  are  capable  of  doing; 
:t.  that  you  ha-.e  a  possibility  of  a  conflict 
of  interest.  I  think  the  Government  ha.' 
arrived  at  a  very  difBcult  pofltlon 

Maybe  thof-e  people  who  are  hired  as  those 
<  on.iullaiits  can  be  (objective,  but  I  duubt  It 
We  arc  tununK  o\er  the  spending  of  $40 
biUion  to  a  very  sniall  and  select  t;roup  of 
people  And  I  think  while  they  m.»y  be 
excellent  in  .'■clence.  they  are  subject  to  the 
.■■Mme  type  it  prejudices  that  other  people 
art'  subject  v. i  And  they  hand  these  con- 
trac's  ou'  to  •,  heir  Inends  Now.  that  is  Just 
all  there  is  t,  ,  u 

I  had  an  Inti-restim;  (  ppfjrtunity  to  t.i.k 
viih  .  mm  who  was  one  of  ttie  first  em- 
plo;.  ,i's  of  a  firm  that  dealt  exclusuely  for 
a  lo;i^  i>eriod  of  tmie  with  the  Government. 
and  lie  t'ld  me  t>ie  one  thiiiK  he  never  un- 
derstood abf'Ut  that  firm  was  the  consultants 
tliat  they  had  They  would  bring  topflight 
sci<  i.tustj,  into  the  IjUiine.'s.  It  wa?  In  a 
very  ple.';.sai  t  area  of  the  coutitry.  Tliey 
7.  nlri  spend  long  vacatUjns  there  and  he 
Slid  ■  A-,  far  a.s  I  know,  they  never  did  any- 
'Iiiiil;  They  really  didn't  do  any  work, 
but  tl;e\  were  paid  ast-ronomlcal  fees.  The 
('  )\err.in'iit  paid  them,  of  cotirse. 

Then  these  consult  nnts  went  back  Into  the 
Government    and   set  up   a   set  of  sjvciflca- 
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tlons.  really,  that  only  a  few  people  could 
meet,  only  a  Bmall  part  of  Industry.  Now  I 
think  this  presents  a  real  problem.  I  think 
the  power  of  Qoveriiment  purchaMng  today 
Is  one  of  the  biggest  facUjrs  that  this  econ- 
omy has  to  deal  with,  and  I  think  It  Is  being 
more  and  more  restricted  to  only  a  few 
concerns  In  a  few  areas  of  the  country 

I  think  one  of  the  prublem*  with  It  is  this 
ctinsultant  business  In  the  Government.  I 
think  this  Is  one  of  the  questions  tliat  tlie 
Government  has  to  answer,  and  I  think  It 
Is  a  real  t-jugh  question. 

Mr.  HouiiELD  It  poses  the  problem  of  re- 
quiring con.suUant.s  who  sit  on  one  tide  of 
the  table  to  restrict  their  consulUitlve  client.-. 
to  the  Government,  f  t  Instaiu'",  if  ihcy  ■.•re 
working  for  tlie  Gt.)-,  ernmei.t. 

Mrs   Oritfith.s.  I  agree 

Mr  Hoi  irifXD  .\r.d  a  gt  in  r.i!  C'.n.sulU''!it  as 
Mrs  GRirrmis  points  out  who  is  p.ald  a  fee 
of  $10  000  as  a  consultant's  fee  for  electronics 
company  X  one  day.  who  has  a  new  device, 
and  .3  weeks  late:  he  is  called  ii.t/j  the  De- 
fen.se  Der>ar*m.er.t  on  i  t:>0-:i-day  t)a,sis,  $5'j- 
a-day  ba.^l«.  to  nd\lse  them  on  what  kind  of 
electronics  f  >r  a  crrtaln  purpo^^e  tliey  .should 
jj  lire  base 

Mrs    CiRij-trrns    Th.  t    is  right 

Mr.  HoLrrrFi.D  He  Is  m  ri  perfeci  position 
to  let  us  Ffiy.  Ju.«tl!y  the  110.000  fee  which 
he  w.is  paid  the  jjrevlous  week  or  s^.i. 

\tm  ORirrrrHs  I  menn  he  coukl  be  .,bf -. e 
reproach  and  yet  he  is  human.  He  thlii.ks  in 
term.s  of  •*  ii.it  ('<;u:;)me;it  did  tliat  |.artlcu!:ir 
conrern  have  and  what  kind  of  m.i.n.igc- 
mciii  did  tlH-y  liave  Thty  ire  h:s  friends  I 
think  you  h.ive  to  arrive  at  the  place  wlu:e 
you  cons:ci.-r  this  a  conP.ict  of  inwrest 
•  •  *  «  • 

Mrs  GRir>iTHs.  May  I  nfk  you.  if  the  De- 
fen.so  DepjiTtment  recjuirfd  every  bidder  to 
supply  the  names  and  the  salary  p..:d  to 
all  consultative  experts  over  a  peri'xl  of  a 
ye.ir  or  2  years  precedlr.g  tlie  bid  and  re- 
quired e\ery  (o!isu!::inr  they  employed  to 
list  their  employers  for  the  last  ye.ir.  do  you 
think  that  w  iiki  help  .some  in  determl.'.'.ng 
whether  t!;f"e  h.'ts  been  a  coi.flicf  of  in;.?r<«:t 
or  not? 

Mr  Stfmitfr  I  re, illy  don  t  X'un.k  so  Mr? 
GRirriTHa.  fur  this  riition  When  we  pick  a 
consu-taiit.  by  we  "  I  m:  m;i  a  hen  the  person 
or  people  concerned  dtvlde  they  w.uil  Jones 
to  helj)  them  on  tiils  u^atter.  I  fussiune  thry 
knew  Jones  what  Vurk  he  does,  who  he 
do-s  work  for.  and  1  lio;x>  if  Jones  Is  an 
ati*  .m  itlvo  engineer,  a  contultant  to  Gcn- 
er.>l  Motors,  they  don't  get  Junes  as  a  c<»n- 
sult.iin  to  dra*-  up  specific." tions  f  .r  pro- 
curement of  a  new  trurk.  I  hope  ihcy  take 
this  Into  acccunl  in  what  thty  are  doiiig 

What  you  mentH.ncd  b*!.)re  couid  c<  n- 
ee.vably  t.ike  place,  btii  I  would  liope  in 
prudfr.i  adniinlsiralKin  ycju  would  be  rea- 
sonable In  your  fcelcction  <>:  consultants, 
where,  as  a  captive  consult-uit,  why.  you 
Would  not  UiC  liim  in  tlie  sitv;>-.Uon  where 
the  results  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  even 
thou^th  adv  i.sory,  couhi  come  to  piuss  to  the 
benefit  of  the  companies  he  oi-sulutl  v.  ith 
on  Mor.day.  'I"ue.sday.  and  Wcdntsd.ty. 

Mrs.  Grifj-iths.  I  think  it  woiud  relieve 
the  minds  of  a  lot  of  people,  though,  if  ihey 
could  see  thi;-i  in  writing,  see  who  these  con- 
sultai.ls  ha'.e  been  I  think  it  would  be 
ht-lpful.  myself. 

I  am  happy  t^  say  that  there  is  some 
concern  over  this  problem  in  th.e  scien- 
tific world  and  in  a  lale  May  issue  of 
Science,  the  publication  of  the  American 
A.s.sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  there  is  the  follow ms  repc  t ; 

ScirNCE  IN  THE  NrWS — 8CIFNTISTS  IN  Gov- 
rRNMENT-  GROWTNG  CONCERN  OVER  CON- 
FLICTS or  Interest 

There  is  considerable  and  growing  con- 
cern over  the  position  of  scienilbts  with  re- 


gard to  the  conflict-of-interest  laws.  The 
eubject  Is  talked  of  a  good  deal  In  private 
but  only  rarely  In  pixbllc,  a  slttiatlon  which 
reflects  the  delicacy  with  which  It  Is  felt  this 
potentially  exploelre  issue  must  be  h'&ndled. 

The  relevant  laws  are  a  group  of  seven 
poorly  defined,  vaguely  Interpreted  statutes 
which,  in  their  broadest  Interpretation,  pro- 
hibit anyone  working  for  the  Government 
from  having  a  financial  interest  in  any 
group  having  dealings  with  the  Government. 
They  tend  to  put  almost  anyone  working 
for  the  Government  on  less  than  a  career 
civil  service  basis  in  an  extremely  awkward 
postt'on.  The  eltuation  is  dlfHcult  for  ad- 
!ninistrati\e  and  legal  personnel,  often  pre- 
venlinit  the  G'vernment  from  obtaining  the 
services  of  an  outstanding  man  because  of 
the  unreasonable  financial  sacrifices  he 
wmuIcI  have  to  n\ake  In  order  to  protect 
lilmielf  from  a  poEslble  accusation  of  vio- 
lating the  law.  But  nowhere  is  the  situation 
ni  j.'-e  touchy  than  In  tliC  case  of  sclentiflc 
pprsMimel. 

The  Government  today  relies  on  an  Intri- 
cate web  of  con.sultan<  icf,  contracts,  and 
part-lime  and  temporiu-y  emjiloyees  to  pro- 
\ide  ii.^elf  with  the  scieniilic  and  technical 
assistance  it  must  have.  It  underwrrltes 
more  ih.in  half  the  scientific  rc.>-earch  done 
in  tills  cou:itry.  1l  '  ejnployb"  in  some 
l.i-sh:  .  1  a  very  l.ir.:e  fraction  of  the  leading 
s''ien!L,ts  in  the  countiy,  and  a  question  of 
conflict  of  Int'-rest  could  bo  raised  in  al- 
most every  ca.se  The  institution  or  corpora- 
tion with  which  t!ie  ."cien'i.^t  is  a.-sociated 
^ery  probably  Is  receivinsr  a  share  of  the 
more  than  $5  billion  the  Government  spends 
annu.iily  on  s'lentihc  woik.  Quite  often  it 
w  doing  work  lur  the  Government  in  pre- 
'iscly  the  area  in  which  ilie  scientist  Is 
bting  asked   to   ad. i.-e  the  Government. 

c  ON  n  :'-rs>  r.s.' void.\ele 
The  smu.tion  is  awkward,  but  it  is  al.so 
.ib.solutely  unavoidable.  Tlie  Government 
clearly  needs  the  best  scientific  advice  it  can 
get  and  It  can  get  this  advice  cnly  from 
men  with  the  pertinent  experience — that  is. 
II!  most  case.s.  precisely  from  the  men  who 
will  find  th'mrelves  in  a  conflirt-of-lnterest 
situation.  The  problem  is  com;)licated  fvr- 
ther  becar.-e  mary  of  these  men  wll!  not 
on!\  be  associated  with  a  group  doing  busi- 
ness With  tlie  Gaveri'.ment  In  the  area  in 
which  tliey  are  l-,  serve,  but  they  will  also 
be  serving,  in  addition,  as  consultants  to 
one  ir  more  o'lier  corporations  or  Institu- 
ti(.)  s  which,  again,  are  doing  business  with 
tiie  Governn.ent  In  the  :;rca  in  which  the 
scientist  is  a.sked  lo  advise  the  G  .vernmerit 
."-vi.d  t  )  complicate  the  pic  lire  .still  further, 
a  si-nificaiit  and  prowmg  Iraction  of  these 
'(lentisti  own  st-jck,  and  sometimes  large 
bl  icks  of  Ft  )ck,  in  the  space  age  rcsearcii 
corporations  that  have  sprung  up  in  intel- 
lectual   centers   thruughcut   the   country. 

NEW    YORK    BAU    STUr,T 

The  eiiiire  r  nfU't-of-intcrest  problem  lia.s 
b.eii  studied  by  n  committee  cf  the  Bar  As- 
'•x-iatlon  of  New  Yerk.  whose  detailed  report. 
t  I"  ther  w.th  cirai:  legislation  for  clarifying 
aiui  upci..tinK  the  st.atuies.  will  be  published 
nex'  mrnth  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
Tills  article  reflect.s  the  feelini::s  of  that  com- 
mittee, confirmed  by  talks  here  in  Washing- 
ton, that  the  touchitst  part  of  this  problem 
relates  to  the  ixisition  of  scientists.  This 
c  neern  stems  fr.  ni  the  ftclmg  that  not  onlv 
are  scientists  caueht  with  other  personnel 
m  a  badly  outdated  sy.stem  of  laws,  but  that, 
in  the  case  of  .scientists,  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
tent the  laws  have  simply  been  ignored  and 
no  effort  lo  comply  with  them  has  been  made 
The  reiison  lor  this  is  clear:  it  is  simply  that 
in  the  area  of  executive  or  legal  talent  there 
are  usually  enough  men  qualified  for  a  posi- 
tion that  it  is  possible  to  find  one  who  is 
reasonably  free  of  conflict-of-interest  prob- 
lems; in  the  area  of  science  the  talent  and 


exi>erience  the  Government  needs  tend  to 
be  so  specialized  that  the  number  of  men 
qualified  to  fill  a  poet  is  limited  to  a  very 
few,  all  of  whom  will  commonly  have  quiu- 
Involved  conflict-of-interest  problems.  But 
tlie  dilemma  does  not  disappear  simply  be- 
cause it  Is  recognized  as  unavoidable. 

There  has  been  no  real  concern  over  scien- 
tists as  a  class  behaving  improperly.  In- 
deed the  general  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
the  Ecientists  have  done  an  admirable  Job  of 
seeing  that  their  conflicts  of  interest  do  not 
i.Ifect  their  decisions.  There  Is  a  good  deal 
of  concern,  on  the  other  hand,  over  the  pos- 
sible congressional  and  public  reaction  to  a 
scandal  in  this  area.  There  is  a  fear  that 
among  the  several  thousand  scientists  advis- 
ing the  Government  there  must  be  some  who 
not  only  have  made  no  effort  to  clear  up  a 
cieiu-  conflict  of  interests,  but  have  alloweci 
this  ajnflict  to  influence  their  decisions 
But  aside  from  the  concern  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  ouirii^ht  scandal,  there  is  the  feeling 
that  even  ihe  appearance  of  scandal,  where 
no  wrongdoing  had  actually  taken  place, 
could  have  extremely  unfortiuiate  repercus- 
slon.s  There  is  concern  over  the  effect  that 
a  sensaiionaliEt  congression.al  Investigation 
C'juid  have  on  such  matters  as  the  recruit- 
ment of  scientists  fur  Government  service, 
on  the  system  of  contracting  with  Govern- 
mcnt-tupported  corp^jrations  for  wc«-k  which 
the  G'.vernmcnt  cannot  handle  effectively 
wltliin  Hfc  departments,  and  on  the  prestige 
of  Ecieiitists  in  general. 

POS.SrBLE    REPEHCTTSSION.S 

No  Dne  kn'ws  how  mucli  the  Goicrnment. 
and  the  Nati.:.n.  would  suffer  if  it  were  cut 
off  from  the  ser\  ices  of  scientists  who  were 
unPtale  to  comply  strictly  with  the  present 
conflict-of-interest  regulations;  or  how  many 
scientists  would  avoid  Government  ser.ice 
if  it  inv<3ived  the  rlbk  of  exposure  Uj  scandal- 
niongcrs.  no  matter  how  honorably  they 
served,  because  of  an  unavoidable  conflict  of 
Interest.  Nor  dees  anyone  know  what  the 
effect  of  a  series  cf  scandals,  real  or  imagined. 
would  hn-. e  on  the  u.se  of  corjjoratc  devices 
like  the  A.r  Force  suppeirtcd.  nonprofit  R.uid 
Corp..  or  the  Sp.ice  Technology  Labs  Inc  . 
which  handles  a  major  .share  (f  the  work  on 
this  coun'ry's  space  program.  The  use  of 
such  corporations  for  work  that  might  nor- 
mally be  done  within  the  Government  is 
usui-lly  a  device  fur  paying  higher  salaries 
than  the  present  civil  service  scale  allows, 
and  r^m.etlmes  for  avoiding  close  control  of 
projects  by  the  congrc-^slonal  appropriation.' 
committees.  It  is  net  hard  to  find  Congress- 
men who  are  su3piciou£  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness, nor  is  it  hard  to  imagine  the  effect  on 
the.se  suipicions  of  even  a  hitit  of  scandal 

Tlie  q-'.ciiion  of  scientific  prestige  is  a 
.special  one.  resting  on  the  fact  that  although 
the  scientK'^t  is  an  increasingly  adm.ired  ]'<  r- 
son.  he  is  also  siifTiclently  exotic  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  stereotype  him.  If  a  law yi  r  or  business 
executive  is  caught  with  his  hand  in  some- 
one cl.'-fcs  pocket,  no  one  is  led  to  quest. e.n 
the  ethics  of  lawyers  or  executives  as  a  class 
Whether  the  same  will  hold  for  scientists  is 
open  to  question  particul.-'.rly  in  view  of  the 
sharp  contrast  It  will  p»-esent  to  the  current 
s-,rec.tvi->e  i/f  the  scientist  as  a  man  so  en- 
3.(.sset1  V, ;h  d.ssectmg  atom»s  that  he  never 
Concerns  him-c'.f  with  such  gross  tiling-  as 
personn!    .'idv,nt:ccment   and   money. 

No  c)ne  knows  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  perhaps  the  concern  of  those  who 
fear  the  worst  is  unwarranted.  But  no  one 
seems  to  feel  thai  even  the  New  York  bar 
group's  proposal  for  revising  the  conflict-of- 
interest  statutes,  helpful  though  these  pro- 
posals undoubtedly  would  be,  is  capable  of 
reaHy  solving  the  dilemma  of  the  scientists. 
It  appears  to  be  unavoidable  that  risks  must 
be  run.  and  under  the  present  circumstances. 
when  the  mere  mention  of  the  phra.se  "con- 
flict of  interests"  stiggests  to  the  public  not 
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merely  a  questionable  siiuatioii  but  a  full- 
blown scandal.  It  Is  understandable  that 
there  are  a  good  many  ner^-ous  people  In 
Washington. 

The  problem  is  one  that  cannot  be  legis- 
lated out  of  existence.  Some  sort  of  rules 
ijoverning  conflicts  of  interest  are  necessary, 
..nd  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  framed 
there  will  still  be  a  great  many  difficult  sit- 
uations, particularly  in  the  case  of  scien- 
rists.  The  bar  group's  draft  legislation  hopes 
lo  help  matters  by  giving  the  President  broad 
powers  to  grant  exemptions  "In  the  national 
interest."  But  an  exemption  can  only  make 
.'.  conflict  of  Interest  allowable:  It  does  not 
make  it  disappear.  What  everyone  seems  to 
agree  is  needed.  If  and  when  sensational 
revelations,  justified  or  not.  begin  to  appear, 
is  a  clear  understanding  among  the  public 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  that  the  risk  of  an  oc- 
casional scientist  acting  Indiscreetly  is 
trivial  compared  to  the  risks  to  the  national 
security  If,  in  order  to  strictly  enforce  the 
conflict-of-interest  laws,  the  Government 
were  forced  to  cut  itself  off  from  the  s.>i;nd- 
est  scientific  assistance  it  can  get 


Report  of  National  Projects  Committee  to 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  WEAVER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9,  1960 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  report 
of  the  national  projects  committee, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
recent  47th  National  Convention  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
held  in  Washington  on  May  24-27,  1960. 

The  permanent  national  projects  com- 
mittee of  the  congress  consists  of  an  out- 
standing expert  on  water-resource  prob- 
lems from  each  of  the  major  drainage 
oasins  of  the  United  States.  They  serve 
without  compensation  of  any  kind  what- 
soever and  bear  all  of  their  own  expenses 
when  coming  to  Washington  and  while 
here  serving  on  this  committee. 

The  committees  purpose  is  to  assist  the 
sponsors  of  projects  in  preparing  and 
presenting  their  data,  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  line  for  approval.  The  proj- 
ects recommended  by  the  committee  and 
endorsed  by  the  Congress  are  vigorously 
pressed  for  inclusion  in  the  Government's 
public  works  program,  and  appropria- 
tions or  allocation  of  funds  sought  there- 
for 

We  are  grateful  to  the  members  of  this 
committee  for  their  public  spirited  serv- 
ice in  an  effort  to  assist  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  governmental 
agencies  charged  with  the  resE>onsibility 
for  these  public  works,  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple in  the  areas  to  be  served  thereby. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who 
sened  at  its  recent  session  are  as  follows: 

PROJECTS    COMMITTEK 

Representative  Phil  Weaver.  Falls 
City,  Nebr,,  chairman. 
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IjTew  England  division:  William  S. 
Wine,  executive  secretary.  Flood  and 
Water  Policy  Commission,  State  of  Con- 
ne<  ticut,  Haxtf ord.  Conn. 

r forth  Atlantic  division:  Brig,  Gen. 
James  H.  Stratton,  U.S,  Army  (retired  i, 
cor  suiting  engineer.  New  York,  N.Y.; 
altrrnat^:  Edward  K.  Bryant,  consulting 
ineer,  New  York,  N.Y. 
£  outh  Atlantic  division:  Rear  Adm.  R. 
Malcolm  F\)rtson.  U.S.  Navy  < retired', 
mabaging  director,  the  Ship  Canal  Au- 
i,y  of  the  State  of  Florida.  Jack.son- 
Fla. ;  vice  chairman. 
$outhwestern  division:  Dale  Miller, 
.'Utive  vice  president.  Intracoa.'^tal 
Association  of  Louisiana  and 
cas,  Houston,  Tex 

.er  Mississippi  Valley  division:  Hu 
Myers,  chief  engineer.  Department  of 
Puplic  Works,  State  of  Louisiana.  Baton 
ige.  La. 
nth  Central  division:  Al.  Hansen, 
coihptroller,  city  of  Minneapolis,  Muine- 
apiilis.  Minn. 

4lissouri     River     division:     John     R. 

executive  director,  Mis.soun  Val- 

Development  Association.   Inc  .  Lir.- 

Nebr. 

.^ternate:    Robert   B.   Crosby,    fornni 

'ernor  of  Nebraska,  Lincohi.  Nebr. 

lio  River  division:  J.  I.  Perrey,  chief 

:ineer,    Indiana    Flood    Control    and 

Resources   Commis.sion.   Indiai;- 

lis.  Ind. 

rth    Pacific    division:     Herbert    G 

executive    vice   president.    Inland 

En^pire    Waterways    Association.    Walla 

Wa.sh. 

$outh  Pacific  and 

Vice    Adm 


Pacific  Ocean  divi- 
Murrey  L.  Royar, 
Washini,'ton  repre- 
Calif.,   Chamber  ot 


Thomas     J      Wwci. 
,  trarLsportation  con- 


4  7th 

Iter 
25 


X.T.S 

: 


Navy  < retired' 
serltative,  Oakland, 
Conmerce. 

Alternate:     Col. 
.  Army  "retired ' 
ant,  Wa.'^hington.  DC. 
■^estern     intermountain     rctjion       E 
Rising,    Wash:n^;ton   representative, 
te    Wat-er    Conservation     Board     ot 
Mdntana,  Helena,  Mont. 

Report  of  the  Projects  Committee  to  thi 
Nation.al    Convention    or    the    Na- 
NAL  Rivers  a.nd  H\rbors  Congrf'-s  M\v 
1960 

Hfnry  H.  Buckman. 

idPut.  National  Rv  rrs  an''  Hwhi  ■- 
Conqres^-.  Wasfiington.  DC. 
ar  Mr.  President:  In  pursuance  ti!  the 
of  the  President,  your  projects  commlt- 
met  on  May  24,  1960.  to  consider  the 
ects  submitted  since  the  last  session  ci 
National  River.s  and  Harbors  Con£;ie.-.s 
Hbc  rings  were  afforded  p.U  who  made  appear- 
ance. 

Ihe  committee  at  this  se.sslon  has  ex- 
am ned  69  proposals  embracing  all  resource 
Improvements  with  which  this  Congress  i.s 
concerned.  Including  navigable  waterw.iy.s. 
hartxjrs,  flood  control,  hurricane  protection, 
soli  conservation,  reclamation  and  water 
conservation. 

Of  the  proposals  examined,  this  com.mlt- 
tee  Is  convinced  that  21  constitute  projects 
sou  id  in  conception,  needful,  and  sufficiently 
advinced  in  status  to  waiTant  endorsement, 
involving  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $284,440- 
400,  Thirteen  propoeals  appear  to  be  with- 
out sufficiently  advanced  development  to 
war -ant  project  endorsement  at  this  time, 
but  are  believed  to  be  meritorious  and  en- 
tltl<d  to  further  consideration  by  this  com- 
mit ;ee,  if  and  when  additional  Information 


may  be  adequate  lo  warriini  an  endorsefl 
status.  We  find  that  on  30  proiKJsald.  sur- 
veys have  been  authorized  but  the  rejxjrt.^ 
of  said  surveys  have  not  been  completed  and 
we  therefore  recommend  In  the.se  cases  that 
the  Congress  request  the  approprl.nte  ai:- 
thorlty  to  complete  reports  of  Its  liivestig.!- 
tloiis  and  surveys  as  soon  as  prarilcable  In 
order  that  action  may  be  taken  toward  rla-s- 
siflration  by  this  Conjjre.ss  We  lind  tUe  pru- 
pos.ils  which  on  preliminary  examinatiuii 
appear  ic>  be  do.'^irable  and  needful,  and  »e 
accordingly  recommend  that  engineering  and 
economic  investigations  of  survey  scope  bf 
made  in  these  cases  with  a  view  to  develop 
lug    projects    for    subsequent    author  izatlot; 

Appendix  A  of  this  reixirt  spt.s  forth  :i! 
detail  a  list  of  all  proposals  and  proJ>'<  '  > 
ex.i';;ined  and  the  action  taken  thereon 

A'  the  present  time,  the  Congres.s  ol  th<' 
Uniiod  Sl.ites  is  considering  enactment  ol 
an  omnibus  river  and  harbor  and  fl.nxi  c.iti 
tr  il  bill  The  Committee  on  Publh'  Work.s 
ol'  the  Hou.>e  of  Representatives  held  public 
hearings  on  various  river  and  harbor  and 
t\iH><i  Control  projects  p:e;i(jusly  submitted 
to  the  C<>:;gres.';  by  the  Secre'arv  of  ttie  Army 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  on  omni- 
bus bill.  HR  7634.  was  favorably  rei>orted 
bv  the  Committee  on  June  12.  1959,  and 
p.issed  by  the  House  of  Rejiresentut  l\eti  on 
July  16,  U».=)9  A  Mimmary  of  the  authoriz.i- 
tion  r  Hi'aiiied  in  the  bill  as  ii  ihn.sckI  the 
H  lUso  vs  :,s  rol!,>ws 

riiif    I    R:\t:Rs   wn  h  vRhor.-. 
S-r      ltd 

36   iia\  ..;..tioii    pri)Jei.-t>    .  »86   8,'>1    IXH) 
2  Beach  ero.-ii  ri  control  proj- 
ects     .  371    3()tl 

1      ir.oi.etary      authorization 

iB.irkelcy  Dam,  Ky  i._      146,  OuO  OOt) 


r  .t.,il     utie    I  232   9.^2   800 

Tint:    II      H '•K>D    (oNTRol 

.^.x-   Jul 

10  new     projects    (jr     project 

niodlhratlon.'^    ..  ,«4,S    ',,,7    von 

7   iiurea.-^ed  basin  authoriz.t- 

tl'ns  ^  _.  ;)79   000,  00<i 


Total     title    II 


(ir.md   total 


424,  357,  70<) 

657   31  (J   51x1 


The  C<inimitf"e  on  Pul^lir  Work.s  o:  tiie 
f  .-^  .'Senate  held  public  hetirlngs  un  .\ugusi 
4  aid  21.  1950  Additional  public  hearings 
w  -»  held  on  April  19,  20  21,  25,  and  26 
Ifi':'  Ap;<roxlm->te!y  60  project.s  not  :i>- 
rluded  in  the  Hou.-e-j-ja.'^.'sf d  ver.-ion  o.'  tli*' 
bin  were  herd  bv  the  Senate  roni'nittee 
A!>o,  Incren.'es  In  rr.er  ba.'-ln  nione'iry  ,iu- 
thoriz.ttions  are  b-in.g  con,';ldered  It  is  e.\- 
pe.  ted  thit  :'.rtlo:i  on  the  bill  wil!  h,.  •.••ken 
bv  the  .Sena'e  In  the  r.p,ir  future 

The  proj.-^rts  mrluded  in  the  pi-ndiiu'  bi"! 
arp  of  great  Importance  to  the  Nation's  ex- 
P'L:i(li:iir  economy  and  should  b^-  proMded  at 
the  earliest  prnctlcable  date.  Your  i)roJccts 
committee  recommends  that  the  Congress  of 
the  t'intPd  States  be  requested  to  take  e.irh 
action  on  the  bill  and  that  ro;:sider.'t  ion  be 
givi'U  to  early  .ipproprlntlon  of  ftmds  f  .r 
cor.struction  of  these  jiroposed  projects 

Since  our  mpftir.g  a  ye.ir  auo.  serious  flood", 
have  cx'curred  throughout  the  Nation,  most 
not;iblv  in  the  .Missouri  and  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  bi.-uis.  and  on  major  streams  in 
New  England.  Georgia.  Alabama  and 
Florida.  The  human  suffering  and  costly 
damages  caiKsed  by  these  floods  are  dreadful 
reminders  that  much  needs  to  be  done  to 
Control   the   waters  of  our  rivers 

While  the  regulation  of  the  high  flows  oi 
rivers  to  prevent  floods  is  ureent  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  need  for  regulating  rivers  for 
all  purposes  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
as  time  goes  on.  The  recent  succession  of 
drought  years  In  the  Southwest,  the  crowd- 
ing of  industry  to  river  banks  in  search  of 
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Water  and  economic  bulk  transportation  and 
the  increasing  fHjllutton  of  our  rivers  indi- 
cate the  soundness  of  developing  our  water 
resources  for  all  purp<»es.  Your  committee 
notes  the  trend  in  this  direction  Indicated 
by  actions  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,   and  endorses  this  concept. 

Much  also  needs  to  be  done  to  Improve 
our  inland  waterways,  so  that  the  needs 
ol  our  increasing  population  and  the  resvilt- 
mg  expanding  economy  can  be  adequately 
lulfllled  New  Industries  are  constantly  In 
search  of  sites  offering  economical  bulk  trans- 
p<irtatl<)n,  and  the  most  promising  sites  are 
( onscquently  tho«e  located  on  improved 
vk.iterways  The  St  Lawrence  Seaway, 
r<  rently  oi)cne<l  to  deep-draft  navigation,  is 
prixlucing  great  benefits  to  both  local  and 
ii.it iwiial  tH.ononuen;  biiiillur  bencfll*  can  al.so 


be  realized  elsewhere,  on  a  smaller  scale 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  important.  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  have  our  water- 
ways Improved  to  the  end  that  the  Industrial 
growth  necessary  to  our  economy  can  take 
place  In  a  steady  and  orderly  manner. 

Your  committee  notes  that  the  backlog  of 
investigations  authorized  by  Congress  for 
prosecution  by  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  at  least  as  large  this  year  as  It 
wiis  last  year.  These  Investigation  programs 
are  important  first  steps  toward  the  author- 
ization and  construction  of  urgently  needed 
improvements.  We  urge  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  purpose  be  increased  substan- 
tially. 

Resjxff  ttully  submitted 

Phil  Wf.aveh, 

Chairjnait. 


Note  A  -  A  project  which  has  b^-en  ))laced 
in  class  II.  Ill,  IV  or  V  by  the  committee 
may  be  reexamined  from  time  to  time  upon 
due  application  and  the  submission  of  ma- 
teriel supplementary  Information,  with  a 
view  to  advancing  Its  classification:  taut  no 
project  will  be  reported  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee more  than  once  In  each   year 

Note  B. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  when  a  project  is  once  put  in  class  I  - 
endorsed,  such  status  continues  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  follow  up  at  subsequent  ses- 
ions  with  new  application.  All  projects 
endorsed  by  the  Congress,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  conunlttee.  retain  their 
status  until  finally  constructed,  unless  such 
action  Is  rescinded  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  stands  pledged  to  do  everything 
ixwsible  to  assist  in  reaching  that  goal. 
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Investment  of  U.S.  Firms  in  Eari^e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK-S 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  9, 1960 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  overwhelming  problems 
faced  by  many  segments  of  American 
Industry.  This  is  a  result  of  competition 
from  low-priced  foreign  production  and 
the  importation  of  their  products. 

While  I  do  not  fear  true  and  fair 
comp>etition,  the  problem  involved  re- 
sults from  the  low  wage  scale  paid  to 
labor  by  foreign  industry. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  conducted  a  special 
Study  Mission  to  Europe  in  the  fall  of 
1959.  As  chairman  of  the  group,  I  issued 
a  House  Report  No.  1226. 

In  this  report,  recommendations  were 
made  concerning  this  problem  on  page  3. 
recommendation  3,  as  follows: 

3.  A  continuing  study  must  be  undertaken 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
impact  on  the  American  economy  of  the 
investment  of  U.S.  Arms  In  Europe  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  new  markets  are 
being  found,  the  extent  to  which  those  firms 
are  looking  to  third  markets,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  products  of  such  firms  are  pro- 
duced for  export  to  the  United  States  (p.  14) . 

This  recommendation  was  further  ex- 
plained in  the  report  on  pages  12 
through  14.  and  I  include  several  para- 
graphs: 

The  division  of  Europe  Into  two  trading 
blocs  warrants  a  tempered  appraisal  of  the 
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future.  Europe's  economic  upsurge  and  the 
division  of  its  principal  traders  into  two 
groups  pose  new  problems.  While  each  bl  ic 
is  committed  to  more  liberal  trade  patterns, 
th?  economic  and  political  policies  and  atti- 
tules  they  adopt  in  pursuit  of  this  objective 
muy  have  serious  repercussions  fur  the  free 
wcrld.  Should  the  division  result  In  attl- 
tuies  and  policies  perpetuating  cimflict  and 
dii  cord  between  the  two  blocs  it  may  be 
ex  jected  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  xxr-e  such 
division  to  Its  advanUiRe.  Deeply  ro-jti-d  dis- 
co:'ds  and  old  traditions  should  not  be  al- 
lon-ed  to  rise  again.  Our  concern  is  reficcted 
In  the  statement  of  the  official  in  one  coun- 
tr;  who  expressed  the  hope  that  Spain  would 
not  be  permitted  to  enter  either  bloc.  When 
questioned  on  this  statement  it  was  cor- 
re(  ted  on  the  basis  that  it  was  said  Jokingly. 
Should  the  United  States  exert  Its  Influ- 
en  ;e  to  bring  the  Six  and  the  Seven  to- 
ge  her?  This  is  not  an  easy  quei^tlun  to  an- 
swer. If  the  two  groups  pursue  Independent 
anl  mutually  exclusive  economic  policies. 
thi:  effect  on  European  unity  can  be  f;ital  t ) 
thi:  Continent's  continued  development. 

.in  encouraging  note  that  European  tr.ide 
po  icies  will  continue  to  move  in  a  more 
lib»ral  direction  is  the  recent  reduction  of 
lm>ort  quotas.  At  the  GATT  r  General 
Ag  eement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade)  session  in 
To  cyo  this  fall  our  delegation  took  the  posl- 
tloi  that  countries  emerging  from  balance 
of  payments  difficulties  reduce  the  use  of 
im  Kirt  quotas.  The  convertibility  of  the 
m:i  in  trading  currencies  of  the  world  removed 
an/  balance  of  payments  Justification  for 
th«  ir  continuation.  Several  principal  trad- 
ing countries — the  United  Kingdom,  France. 
West  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Japan,  and 
Swjden — have  made  reductions  in  this  dis- 
criminatory practice  while  others  are  giving 
careful  study  with  a  view  to  following  a  simi- 
lar course.  The  study  mission  believes  this 
Is  t  significant  step  toward  stimulating  world 
trale  In  general  and  encouraging,  in  par- 
ticular, American  exports.  It  urges  that  the 
adz  [ilnlstration  press  for  further  reductions 
that  will  result  In  the  removal  of  all  quota 


hnutal.oiis    originally    Imposed    because    of 
diiticulties  in  foreign  currency  holdings. 

One  way  by  which  American  Industry  can 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  either  of  these  larger 
European  trading  arexs  Is  to  establl.sh  Itself 
within  Uie  borders  and  become  something 
of  an  expatriated  industry.  Or  what  is  more 
likely.  American  industry  will  set  up  Euro- 
ptMii  subsidiaries  to  meet  the  dem.vnd  of 
that  market.  Both  of  these  approaches 
ha\t'  been  used  by  American  cumpaii.c-s  and 
otli^rs  are  actively  exploring  the  desirability 
of  fst.ibhshnirnt-s  in  Europe.  In  any  event, 
tl'.e  impact  of  these  movements  on  the  U  S 
economy,  desirable  and  undesirable,  should 
be  the  subject  of  continuing  apprals.al. 

Exporters  and  importers  will  have  to  give 
st-n  u.s  thought  to  their  place  in  the  Eur.j- 
pc.m  market.  The  aim  of  the  six  Cununon 
M  irket  countries  is  to  move  t':>ward  n,  com- 
mon external  tariff.  The  Outer  Seven,  as  a 
mexsure  of  self-protection,  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  reduce  their  tariffs  vis-a-\i3  each 
other.  Exporters  of  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural commodities  will  probably  be  least 
affecU'd.  Tariffs  on  these  items  are  either 
nonexistent  or  inconsequential.  But  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry  may  well  be 
hurt  as  competitive  European  Industries 
strengthen  themselves  behind  a  prcjtcctive 
\v:!!l. 

The  D"p,irt:nent  r.f  C  'miner'  e  h  !■?  only 
recently  started  a  study  of  the  c.x'tiit  t.) 
which  the  US  Imports  .'ire  the  products  of 
.^.merlcan  owned  or  cnntr.iUed  business  en- 
terp.-i.ses  ov"rsea.s  This  is  a  study  the  re- 
sults of  which  will  be  avail.ible  In  June  1960. 
It  should  be  ki'pt  current  so  that  the  Con- 
pre.ss  can  readily  determine  whether  domes- 
tic output  Is  adversely  affected  by  this  type 
of  import  and  what  measures,  if  any,  should 
be  taken. 

The  problems  raised  by  the  migration  of 
U.S.  capital  are  not  limited  to  a  narrow 
economic  range.  They  encompass  basic  for- 
eign policy  decisions  The  attitudes  and 
decisions  of  foreign  governments  in  matters 
of  foreign  trade  are  interlaced  with,  and 
reflected  In.  their  political  and  military  de- 
terminations    Many  sectlous  of  the  Mutual 
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Security  Act  under  which  we  couduci  major 
iispects  of  our  foreign  policy— reflect  a  con- 
cern for  the  American  economy.  For  these 
reii.sons  the  study  mission  recommends  that 
the  Conmilttee  on  F'Orelgn  Affairs  give  con- 
tinuing .study  to  the  Impact  on  the  American 
ffoiioniy  of  Investment  abro.id  by  U  .S  tit- 
i/eus  and  business  firms. 

American  exporters  will  have  to  do  a 
harder  Job  of  selling  better  quality  mer- 
chandise that  is  produced  more  efficiently. 
One  hopeful  sign,  though  not  too  Imminent. 
IS  tlnit  more  of  Europe's  wealth  will  come 
Hiio  the  |x»sses.si()n   of   its  consumers      Both 


of  the  two  trading  groups  are  so  recent  in 
origin  that  statistics  can  give  little  guidance 
as  to  their  effect  on  trade.  Some  small  en- 
couragement may  be  derived  from  the  trade 
figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  this  year. 
Both  imports  and  exports  within  the  two 
groups  and  between  the  two  groups  have 
risen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  table 
derived  from  Department  of  Commerce  fig- 
ures, shows  that  U.S.  trade  with  the  13  coun- 
tries included  in  the  two  bUx-s  is  marked 
by  a  growth  In  imports  and  a  decline  in 
exi)f;rts 
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One  of  the  industries  which  has  been 
involved  and  hurt,  and  which  will  be 
even  more  adversely  affected  m  the  fu- 
ture, is  the  clothinK  indastrj- — textiles. 

On  June  9.  1960,  Mr.  Louis  Scali.se. 
vice  president  of  Witty  Brothers,  Inc.,  in 
accepting  the  presidency  of  the  New 
York  Club  of  Fashion  Desifiiiers,  made 
several  suggestions  to  combat  the  pi-ob- 
lems  facing  his  industiT-  I  wi.sh  to  call 
lo  the  attention  of  the  Hou.«;e  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  the  remarks  which  were  made 
by  Mr.  Scalise : 

As  you  all  kntjw.  I  partlci])a*e<l  recently  in 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Am.ilgamated 
Clothing  Workers  at  Miami  Beach  as  one  of 
their  guests.  There,  much  discu.sslon  took 
place  about  the  problem  of  competition  fn^ra 
lorelgn  markets.  It  is  this  matter — com- 
petition from  foreign  markets — that  makes 
me  particularly  aware  of  the  responsibilities 
which  the  president  of  the  I A  CD.  and 
other  clubs  must  now  assume  I  welcome 
thLs  challenge  because  I  believe  that  we  must 
In  the  coming  year  use  all  our  resources  to 
combat  this  threat  to  our  industry 

Recently  some  one.  in  a  Joking  manner, 
said  that  Commerce  Department  officials  ob- 
serve that  the  man  to  be  pitied  is  the 
American  industrialist — every  time  he  puts 
a  new  product  on  the  market  the  Russians 
invent  it  a  week  later,  and  within  2  weeks 
the  Japanese  are  nuiking  it  cheaper.  But 
this  is  really  not  so  funny  Of  utmost  im- 
portance to  us  would  be  the  passage  of  leg- 
islatloii  ctirbing  such  imports  through 
higher  tariffs,  quotas,  or  any  other  possible 
means.  I  feel  that  we  must  right  here  and 
now  designate  a  committee  officially  to  work 
on  this.  We  must  combat  competition 
which  Is  based  on  impossibly  cheap  labor. 

As  businessmen  we  cannot  fall  to  see  the 
dangers  in  allowing  this  condition  to  con- 
tinue to  exist.  We  are  now  buying  otir 
fabrics  from  Japan — yet,  throughout  the 
country  a  large  percentage  of  people  who 
want  work  in  the  textile  field  cannot  find 
employment,    and    mills    are    standing    idle. 
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Shouldn't  we  work  toward  enacting  legisla- 
tion in  Washington  to  subsidize  these  idle 
mills  so  that  we  can  put  these  {jeople  to 
work  and  manufacture  fabrics  at  a  price 
where  we  can  compete  with  the  foreign 
suppliers? 

The  way  things  are  going  today,  it  is  very 
likely  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future 
Japan,  instead  of  being  willing  to  sell  us  the 
fabrics  only,  will  refuse  to  sell  tis  anything 
short  of  the  completed  garments.  We  are 
starting  to  receive  finished  garments  now. 
Even  though  we  are  an  association  of  de- 
signers, we  are  also  businessmen,  and  as 
such  we  must  make  the  competition  harder 
for  the  foreign  markets  to  meet — we  must 
work  harder  to  make  better  fashions — and 
we  must  make  the  pace  faster.  This,  to- 
gether with  trying  to  push  throtigh  legisla- 
tion, is  what  we  must  do  to  protect  our  fu- 
tures in  the  men's  clothing  indtistry. 


Federal  Aid  to  Distressed  Areas  Is  Urgent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN    FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1960 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
aie  well  aware  the  whole  matter  of  de- 
pressed areas  was  thoroughly  explored 
and  debated  during  our  recent  House 
approval  of  the  aid-to-distressed-areas 
bill  and  I  am  not  going  to,  at  this  hour, 
unnecessarily  belabor  the  subject. 

The  Department  of  Labor  oflScially 
testified  to  the  existence  of  miUtitudi- 
nous  pockets  of  economic  distress  and 
decline  throughout  the  country  and  we 
have  our  unhappy  share  of  them  in  the 


New  England  region  and  within  my  own 
home  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  economic 
distress  in  these  areas  cannot  be  allevi- 
ated by  the  resources  of  area  industries 
and  municipal  authority,  alone. 

Unfortunately  the  President  saw  fit 
to  veto  the  bill  to  extend  these  areas 
Federal  aid  and  the  Congress  did  not 
override  the  veto.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent did  express  his  hope  "that  suitable 
legislation  would  be  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  hope,  and  in  that 
spirit,  I  most  earnestly  urge  that  the 
leadership,  together  with  administration 
representatives,  will  work  out  cMnpro- 
mise  legislation  that  can  be  presented 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Congress  befoie 
adjournment. 


Medical  Aid  for  the  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MABSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9,  1960 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
our  vaunted  boast  of  high  living  stand- 
ards and  Christian  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  our  people  it  remains  a  fact 
that  the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrial  country  in  the  world  without 
some  form  of  national  medical  insurance 
for  its  elderly  and  retired  citizens. 

From  the  overwhelming  evidence  in 
the  record,  contained  in  economic  statis- 
tics and  the  testimony  of  experts,  it  is 
painfully  obvious  that  our  aged  people 
are  in  imF>erative  need  of  some  type  of 
Federal  medical  aid. 

According  to  Dr.  Porterfield,  Deputy 
Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Senice,  out  of  the  10  million 
persons  in  the  Nation  who  have  heart 
disease,  4  million  are  65  or  older.  At 
any  given  time,  some  750,000  persons 
have  cancer  and  most  of  these  are  per- 
sons over  65.  Almost  3  million  individ- 
uals have  diabetes  and  the  aged  account 
for  the  majority.  This  is  also  true  of 
the  5  million  suffering  from  arthritis  and 
the  6  million  who  are  affected  by  related 
rheumatic  disorders.  Each  of  these  dis- 
eases brings  with  it  the  high  costs  of 
medical  and  hospitalization  treatment 
as  well  as  the  need  for  expensive  drugs. 
In  considering  these  dramatic  and  dis- 
turbing figures  let  us  not  forget  that 
medical  costs  have  increased  46  percent 
in  the  last  10  years. 

The  economic  distress  caused  by  these 
advanced  medical  costs  is  even  more 
impressive  when  we  realize  that  74  per- 
cent of  the  aged  have  income  of  nothing 
to  $1,000;  11  percent  have  incomes  from 
$1,000  to  $2,000  and  only  15  percent  have 
incomes  of  $2,000  and  more.  These  sta- 
tistics make  us  consciously  appreciate 
that  illness  among  the  elderly  is  truly 
a  staggering  and  discouraging  financial 
burden. 

There  is  no  common  sense  in  any  at- 
tempt to  deny  or  gloss  over  this  obvious 
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national  problem,  and  the  ui'gent  neces- 
sity of  promptly  dealing  with  it.  There 
are  multitudinous  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress now  in  recognition  of  the  problem. 
The  administration  itself  has  openly  ad- 
mitted its  existence.  There  remains  only 
the  legislative  task  and  duty  of  designing 
a  measure  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  which  will  extend  the 
fullest  and  most  equitable  Federal  insur- 
ance possible  to  the  desperate  aged  in 
their  gallant  fight  against  the  economic 
distress  and  discouragement  of  costly 
sickness  in  their  declining  years. 

Mr.  I^eaker,  I  earnestly  hope  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  will  not  conclude 
until  those  of  us.  in  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility, have  fully  discharged  our  duty  and 
obligation  to  the  elderly  citizens  of  this 
blessed  and  bountiful  country. 


H.R.  5636 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUYVESANT  WAINWRIGHT 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9, 1960 

Mr.  WAINWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
several  occasions  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  express  the  purposes  upon  which 
I  was  motivated  to  introduce  H.R.  5636 
in  the  86th  Congress,  being  legislation 
designed  to  afford  relief  to  certain 
American  nationals  whose  property 
was  damaged  in  Central  Europe  as  a  re- 
sult of  World  War  n  and  providing  a 
means  for  retui-n  of  a  limited  amount  of 
sequestered  German  assets  arising  out 
of  that  conflict.  In  this  latter  regard, 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  returning 
these  assets  to  Germany,  H.R.  5636  pro- 
vided that  the  West  German  Govern- 
ment should  honor  certain  long-existing 
debt  obligations  to  American  nationals. 

It  did  not  come  with  complete  surprise 
that  the  Reichsbank  and  the  Deutsch- 
golddiskontbank  liquidation  law  was  de- 
feated in  the  Bundestag.  This  most  re- 
cent disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
German  Government  to  discharge  Ger- 
many's prewar  debts  emphasizes  and 
further  justifies  the  conditions  precedent 
contained  in  my  bill.  H.R.  5636.  Because 
of  this  most  recent  action,  I  am  now 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  there 
should  be  no  further  discussions  con- 
cerning the  return  of  German  property 
until  the  West  German  Goverrunent  has 
discharged  its  prewar  obligations  to  U.S. 
nationals.  This  refusal  on  the  part  of 
West  Germany  is.  as  I  have  emphasized 
before,  something  of  a  less- than -scrupu- 
lous pattern  in  fulfilling  its  longstanding 
obligations  to  the  international  com- 
munity, especially  those  in  connection 
with  the  Reichsbank's  guarantee  to  non- 
German  investors  in  the  Golddiskont- 
bank  whose  dividends  continue  to  be  in 
default  and  remain  unpaid  solely  be- 
cause of  the  delay  in  the  liqiiidation  of 
the  Hitler  banks,  all  of  which  have  been 
a  great  prejudice  to  many  American  in- 
vestors. 


Because  of  this  recent  action  by  the 
legislative  body  of  the  West  German 
0>vemment,  I  will  submit  new  leglsla- 
th  m  in  the  next  Congress,  as  well  as  re- 
ap ectfully  requesting  the  Senate  Porelgn 
R  !lations  Committee  to  defer  any  action 
ui»on  any  treaty  arrangement  with  Ger- 
msiny  and  defer  any  arrangement  to  re- 
turn sequestered  or  vested  assets  until 
the  German  Government  has  met  its 
obligations  to  our  citizens.  This  position 
not  only  reasonable  but  is  further 
mJDtivated  by  the  desire  to  protect  Amer- 
ic  in  investments  abroad  and  to  an- 
nounce to  the  world  that  the  Congress 
the  United  States  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion possible,  support  its  American  na- 
tionals in  doing  business  abroad  and 
mftking  investments  overseas. 


Aldress  by  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Hertef  at  University  of  Pitttbnr;h 
Commencement 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1960 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wednes- 
diy  morning,  June  8,  1960,  was  the  occa- 
si>n  of  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

This  fine  university,  whose  trademark 
his  been  the  Cathedral  of  Learning,  this 
y<  ar  had  2.282  graduates  from  its  sev- 
eial  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fefssional  schools. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  gradua- 
tifcn  was  our  good  longtime  friend  and 
f c  rmer  colleague  in  the  House,  the  Hon- 
oiable  Christian  A.  Herter,  Secretary  of 
S^ate.    The  Secretary  was  aLso  presented 

th  an  honorary  degree. 

I  am  calling  the  account  of  the  gradu- 
ation which  appeared  in  the  June  8  issue 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  to  the  attention 
the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
plt,  and  especially  the  excerpts  from  the 
S<cretary's  excellent  speech  on  current 
international  affairs. 

The  article  follows : 

Rids  Peak  Disasming,  Hester  Says — Seckect 
Would  End  With  Inspections,  Pm  Grao- 

L-ATES  Told 

(By  Kenneth  Eskeyi 

Soviet  secrecy  is  a  threat  to  the  peare  of 
thB   world.    Secretary   of  Stat«   Christian    .\ 
H(  rter  said  here  today. 

The  Soviets  profess  to  want  disarmameut," 
Mr.  Herter  said,  "but  their  obsession  with 
se(recy  has  made  them  unwilling  to  accept 
th»  type  of  inspection  arrangements  which 
sri>  absolutely  indispensable  to  any  safe  ar.d 
ao;eptable  system  of  controlled  disarma- 
m(  nt." 

1 5ne  of  the  great  issues  of  our  times,  he 
sal  d,  Is  the  conflict  between  open  and  closed 
BO<  Ictles. 

Ijpeaklng  at  University  of  Pittsburgh 
col  nmencement  exercises.  Mr.  Herter  told  the 
2.2P2  graduates: 

[One  reason  why  a  closed  society  Is  a 
d&iger  to  our  world  community  Is  that  it 
luu'bon  secrecy;  It  cherishes  astran^ement 
frGoa  and  hostility  toward  the  outside  world. 


"lu  states  so  dominated,  concealment  be- 
comes a  fetish.  Such  states  instill  fears  of 
other  nations  in  their  peoples." 

According  to  Mr.  Herter,  Soviet  secrecy 
has  a  practical  purpose. 

"Excessive  secrecy  is  regarded  as  a  great 
military  asset,"  he  said,  "the  equivalent  of 
so  many  divisions  or  missiles." 

The  former  Massachusetts  Governor  did 
not  touch  directly  on  the  U  2  spy  plane 
incident.  Of  relations  with  Rubsiu,  he  said: 
The  important  thing  is  to  face  our  tasks 
of  the  future  in  a  constructive  frame  of  mind 
Mutu.il  recrunliuitions  about  past  actions  are 
futile 

"Niir  U  It  helpful  to  try  to  define  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  as  either  'hard'  or 
'soft,'  nor  to  depict  the  international  conflict 
in  c  ilurs  of  blaclc  and  white. 

'Our  posture  should  be  calm,  resolute  and 
\lgllant.  at  the  same  time  that  we  explore 
every  available  opportunity  to  move  our  rela- 
tior..shlps  on  to  a  more  hopeful  plane  of  in- 
creased understanding  and  mutual  c<x>pera- 
tion" 

Mr  Hert<"r  was  greeted  at  Allegheny  County 
Airport  by  f.mr  Pitt  offlclals— Dr.  Alan  C. 
Rankin,  vice  chancellor:  Dr  Holbert  Carroll, 
who  heads  Put's  political  science  depart- 
ment; Leon  Falk  Jr  .  vice  president  of  the 
board  of  trustpos.  and  Dr  Shepherd  L.  Wit- 
man,  director  uf  cultural  and  educational  cx- 
chfinges  at  the  University. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  attired  in  gray  suit 
with  blue  tie,  prrxreeded  Immediately  from 
the  plane  ramp  to  an  auto. 

At  Pitt  he  told  newsmen  he  thinks  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  will  follow  through  on  plans 
to  vLslt  Japan   despite  demonstrations  there 

He  said  the  Japanese  wouldn't  withdraw 
their  invitation  unless  they  feared  the  Presl- 
df  :i:  wuuld  be  in  danger  or  suffer  Indignities. 

AMB.ASSAOOR    PBESEfTT 

Also  attending  the  graduation  exercise 
was  Howard  Jones,  US  Ambassador  to  In- 
donesia, a  friend  of  Dr.  Edw.ird  H.  Litchfield. 
Pitt  chancellor. 

Secretary  Herter  and  his  party  lunched  at 
Dr  Litchfield's  home  on  Beechwood  Boule- 
vard with  some  200  university  and  civic  of- 
ficials. 

Most  of  Mr  Herter's  commencement  speech. 
"The  University  and  the  World  Community," 
dealt  with  international  exchange  programs. 

He  urped  the  Pitt  (graduates  to  apply  their 
Ict.rning   to   the  great    tasks  of   the   future 

FATE    AT    STAKE,     HE    SAYS 

"FV>r  we  are  truly  engaged  In  a  contest 
of  which  the  sUikes,  and  the  outcome  are 
the  fate  of  our  culture  and  our  civilization." 
he  said. 

Mr.  Herter  made  a  strong  plea  for  togeth- 
erness. 

"The  basic  and  central  reality."  he  said, 
is  the  essentially  political  fact  that  all  na- 
tions now  must  live  together  and  that  a  com- 
munity of  interests  must  come  into  exist- 
ence." 

Mr.  Herter  recalled  our  national  goals. 

"Aware  as  we  must  continue  to  be  of  the 
CommunUt  threat,  and  with  all  our  pre- 
cautions to  deal  with  it.  we  must  never  be 
so  preoccupied  with  the  Soviet  challenge  as 
to  forget  our  ovn  constructive  purposes,  "  he 
said 

"We  have  our  vision  of  the  future.  We 
must  press  forward  toward  the  new  horizon. 
The  values  of  our  culture  are  not  ours  alone. 
They  are  a  heritage  which  we  must  seek  to 
conserve  and  pass  on  to  coming  generations." 

Mr.  Herter  spoke  glowingly  of  cultiu-al  ex- 
change programs. 

PRAISES  D8  LrrcariELD 
"You  are  all  aware  of  the  special  progress 
we  have  made  in  recent  years  in  what  are 
called  East-West  exchanges,  or  more  prop- 
erly, exchanges  between  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  bloc,"  he  said. 
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Mr.  Herter  hailed  contacts  of  all  kinds— 
.'.octal,  business,  labor,  cultural,  educational, 
scientific,  athletic,  diplomatic  and  political. 

He  had  particular  praise  for  Pitt  and  its 
chancellor.  Dr.  Litchfield. 

Pitt  has  contributed  to  International  un- 
derstanding "to  a  degree  found  In  very  few 
.'uiicrican  universltlei,"  Mr.  Herter  said. 

He  commended  Pitt  for  creating  tlie  Office 
.  f  Cultural  and  Educational  Exchange  Riid 
(.rgimlzing  the  Intercollegiate  Regional 
Council       for       International       Educational 

•  M  >reover,"  he  s.i;d.  'jour  uaivi-rsity  hits 
not  confined  Its  interest  to  the  campus,  but 
h.is  enlisted  the  .support  of  the  entire  com- 
n-.unlty  through  the  Plttsbi;ri4h  Council  for 
I.iternatlonal  Visitors" 

Mr.  Herter  tiianked  Dr  Litciu'ield  lor  liu 
w  irk  iu>  chairman  c'  the  f- >•. cMi;ne!itai  AJ- 
I.urs  Institute. 

The  Secretary  (f  Sli.le  wa^  otii'  i.f  f  ^ur 
men  receiving  houvjrary  degrees  d.;ring  the 
c  immencemenl  ceicmuny  l,ii  the  Cathedra! 
if  Learning  lawn. 

Presenting  the  detjrce  :  >  M.-.  Heiie;  a.i^ 
Ciov.  David  L.  Lawriucc.  :;  Put  tru.stPO. 

"In  a  time  of  turbulence  und  adversity." 
said  Governor  Lawrence.  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  and  1'.\.l  office  with  sagacity 
.i:.d  dignity." 

Other  honorary  degn-e  wiuners  »cre: 

Courtney  Craig  Smith.  president  of 
.SAarthmore  College;  Henry  J.  Heliiz  II. 
(  halrman  of  the  board  of  H  J.  Hfinz  Co..  and 
Rol>ert  Douglas  Stuart,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Quaker  Oats  Co. 

Adding  an  international  tir.pr*  to  com- 
niencement  were  30  graduates  f.'-im  18  for- 
( l?n  countries. 

Highest  hc^nor  gr.»claiUes  were: 

Liberal  arts:  D.ivld  Breakstoiip  P;o.;i  Har- 
P'-r.  Bertram  Nemltz.  Oerry  Sack.  John 
.Stnuich,  Richard  Watson.  Catherine  Wilson, 
Kuhard  Butera.  James  Greaves.  James  Har- 
Xium.  Alice  Jervls.  Robert  Sekrrka  and  Win- 
irred  Little. 

E:igineerlng  D<}nald  Jesscp  Jr.  Harry 
V.'-"kliw   I'.nd   Caroline  lyulse   Rodder 

Buslnef.s  administration:  R«y  Rowney.  Jr. 
,  ':d  Harry  Kaufman. 

Education:  Janet  Hecht,  Gloria  Levlnson, 
Rita  Natale.  Audrey  Lang.  Janis  Markham 
and  Elizabeth  Irene  Tassoney 

Graduate  Social  Work:  Morton  Co'.eman 
;i:.d  Helen  Warga. 

Dentistry:    Donald  Plpko. 

Nursing:  Evelyn  Hearn.  Periiia  Clnoldi 
a  id  Norman  Rodgers 

A  fanfare  of  trumpets  from  the  fourth 
fli>or  parapets  of  the  Cathedral  of  Learning 
openea  the  ceremonies  at  9:30  a.m. 

Bhick-robed  graduates  and  faculty  mem- 
ht'Th  marched  In  the  processional. 


Mils  FrsBcei  Knight,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Passport  Office 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  may  well  be  proud  of  Miss 
Prances  Knight,  Director  of  the  UJS. 
Passport  Office. 

In  many  instances  State  Department 
personnel  are  subject  to  criticism  and 
iidicule.  many  times  without  justifica- 
tion. My  knowledge  of  them  is  that  they 
are  generally  a  very  fine  group  of  de- 
voted public  servant'^,  pood  Americans. 
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However,  Miss  Knight's  article,  "Don't 
Be  an  'Ugly  American,'  "  Inserted  in  the 
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proof  positive  of  a  sincere  desire  to  cre- 
ate a  proper  and  true  Image  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  As  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, so  among  our  tourists  abroad,  a 
small  minority  cast  unfortunate  shadows 
on  the  unoffending  majority. 

If  my  colleagues  have  not  already  done 
.'o.  I  urge  them  to  read  the  article  to 
v»hich  I  have  referred. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  State  will 
reco'-'uizc  that  Miss  Knight  has  made  a 
lea!  conrribution  to  its  prestige  and  that 
if  her  admonitions  are  followed  its  job 
Will  he  more  pleasant  throughout  the 
woild 


AdJrois  by  Secretary  of  State  Christian 
A.  Herter  at  University  of  Pittsburgh 


FXr^  NSION  OP  REM.4RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    rCVWSTLVAHIA 

I       1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  9, 1960 

Ml  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  including  the  full  text  of  the 
exec  llcnt  speech  by  the  Honorable  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
annual  graduation  exercises  at  the  Unl- 
veibity  of  Pittsburgh. 

With  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion bill  about  to  come  before  the  House, 
I  feel  this  excellent  address  should  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  address  follows: 
The  U.NFviasiTY  and  the  World  CoMUvimr 

'.'Vddrefs  by  the  Honorable  Christian  A.  Her- 
ter. Secretary  cf  State,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  June 
8.  I9C0I 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  today,  and 
:t  pletisure  to  share  in  this  ancient  ritual. 
The  gowns  and  hoods  we  wear  remind  us  of 
the  r.ntiqulty  of  the  university  tradition,  and 
the  legacy  of  faith  as  well  as  knowledge  on 
which  it  draw?!.  W^e  are  made  aware  of  the 
.significance  of  the  life  of  this  university  to 
the  city,  the  State,  and  the  Nation.  You  are 
part  of  that  "republic  of  learning"  which 
knf)ws  no  frontiers,  and  which  In  our  times 
i.s  perhaps  more  vital  than  ever  before  In 
hl.'tory  if  the  barriers  which  separate  peo- 
ples are  to  be  broken  down  and  n\an  Is  to 
meastire  up  to  the  potentialities  and  oppor- 
tunities of  our  unparalleled  era. 

OUE    CHANCLNC    WORLD 

We  now  live,  together  with  all  peoples, 
in  a  relatively  small  world,  the  dimensions 
of  which  are  further  rapidly  shrinking.  This 
fact  ha.s  already  completely  revolutlonlaed 
the  relations  between  man  and  man,  between 
different  societies,  nations,  and  continents. 
Our  world  is  a  neighborhood.  Science  has 
WTought  wonders  which  tend  to  create  the 
physical,  the  technical  basis  for  a  world  com- 
munity. The  material  foundation  of  such 
a  community  lies  ready  to  our  hands;  It  ex- 
ists in  rudimentary  form. 

We  are.  all  of  us,  confronted  today  by 
new  and  challenging  frontiers,  not  between 
men  and  nations  but  frontiers  aurrounding 
us  all.  as  Individuals,  beckoning  lu  on  to 
new  endeavors  and  concerted  efforts.     Toa 


of  the  community  of  learning  bear  a  special 
responsibility,  tiiat  our  conunon  cultural 
heritage  be  preserved  and  made  pertinent 
and  applicable  to  the  great  tasks  that  chal- 
lenge lu  on  many  fronts.  For  we  are  triily 
engaged  In  a  contest  of  which  the  stakes 
and  the  outcome  are  the  fate  of  our  culture 
and  our  civilization. 

Let  us  be  clear  in  our  minds  about  what 
has  been  happening.  Many  of  us  here  can 
recall  the  days  when  most  of  our  world 
seemed  far  away  from  us,  rather  unreal 
In  fact.  Our  people.  In  town  and  country, 
were  preoccupied  with  local  and  personal — 
or  at  the  most,  national — affairs.  Europe 
and  Asia  were  far  away.  So  was  Latin 
America.  Africa  was  a  great  unknown. 
Newspapers  recorded  little  of  world  events, 
usually  only  at  a  time  of  disaster  or  war. 

Now  these  times  are  gone  beyond  recall. 
We  would  not  call  them  back  If  we  could. 
We  live  In  a  new  and  utterly  different  kind 
of   world. 

It  Is  a  startling  thought  that  It  now 
has  become  possible,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  for  all  peoples  of  the  world  to  live 
together.  The  so-called  backward  peoples 
can  now  begin  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
modern  civilization.  The  techniques  are 
available  whereby  all  members  of  the  human 
r.-^cc  can  be  well  fed  and  clothed  and  hotued. 
We  seem  on  the  verge  of  conquest  of  the 
abysmal  poverty  and  disease  and  misery  that 
have  long  been  the  lot  of  most  of  mankind. 
The  basic  and  central  reality  Is  the  essen- 
tially political  fact,  that  all  nations  now 
must  live  together  and  that  a  community  of 
Interests  must  come  into  existence. 

OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SOCIETIES 

This  poses  one  of  the  great  Issues  of  our 
times,  the  conflict  between  the  concepts  of 
open  and  closed  societies.  In  America  we 
have  aspired  to  an  open  society,  and  have 
sought  increasingly  to  realize  It  in  our  world 
relationships.  In  such  a  society  there  is 
an  absence  of  needless  and  artificial  bar- 
riers, and  a  cross-fertilization  and  free  com- 
petition of  ideas.  This  is  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  our  tradition  and  heritage,  of  our 
national  style.  In  general  this  concept  Is 
shared  and  exemplified  In  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world,  where  there  Is  freedom 
of  communication,  of  expression,  of  travel, 
and  of  Initiative. 

The  other  concept,  that  of  a  closed  so- 
ciety, still  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  even  though  It  Is  gradually  being  mod- 
ified by  the  Influx  and  pressure  of  modern 
forces  and  Ideas.  In  such  societies  men 
must  live  largely  separate  and  secluded  from 
their  fellow  men  elsewhere,  bound  by  tra- 
dition and  often  superstition,  subservient  to 
governments  and  Institutions  over  which 
they  have  Little  control.  Their  thoughts  are 
patterned  after  the  concepts  and  ideologies 
Imposed  upon  them  from  above. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  resolve  the  central 
political  problem  of  our  times  so  long  as 
closed  societies  of  repressed  and  unfree  peo- 
ples exist.  This  Is  particularly  true  when 
all  peoples  are  being  pulled  more  and  more 
into  the  course  of  world  history.  Hermit 
nations  are  an  anachronism.  There  is  no 
room  for  unfree  nations,  whether  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  human  despots,  or  to  the 
tyranny  of  false  and  outworn  systems  and 
Ideas.  Our  world  can  never  become  a  true 
community  so  long  as  a  part  of  Its  peoples 
remain  shut  off  from  the  main  currents  of 
history. 

One  reason  why  a  closed  society  Is  a  dan- 
ger to  our  world  community  is  that  it  har- 
bors secrecy;  It  cherishes  estangement  from 
and  hostility  toward  the  outside  world.  In 
states  so  dominated  concealment  becomes  a 
fetish.  Such  states  Instill  fears  of  other 
nations  in  their  peoples.  Excessive  secrecy 
Is  regarded  as  a  great  military  asset,  the 
equivalent  at  so  many  divisions  or  missiles. 

I  believe  It  U  this  same  fetish  of  secrecy 
that  obstructs  progress  toward  arms  control. 
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The  Sovleta  profess  to  want  disarmament, 
btit  their  obeeesion  with  secrecy  has  made 
them  unwilling  to  accept  the  type  of  In- 
spection arrangements  which  are  absolutely 
Indispensable  to  any  safe  and  acceptable  sys- 
tem of  controlled  disarmament. 

It  is  even  more  true  now  than  when  It 
was  stated  by  President  Eisenhower  before 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In 
1958.  that  "the  natvire  of  today's  weapons, 
the  nature  of  modern  communications,  and 
the  widening  circle  of  new  nations  make  it 
plain  that  we  must,  in  the  end.  lM»a  world 
conununlty  of  open  societies.  •  •  •  The  con- 
cept of  the  open  society  is  the  ultimate  key 
to  a  system  of  arms  control  we  all  can  trust." 

RELATIONS  WITH   THE   U.S.S.R. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  face  our  tasks 
of  the  future  in  a  constructive  frame  of 
mind.  Mutual  recriminations  about  past 
actions  are  futile.  Nor  is  It  helpful  to  try  to 
define  oxur  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  as 
either  hard  or  soft  nor  to  depict  the  inter- 
national conflict  in  colors  of  black  and  white. 
Ovir  posture  should  be  calm,  resolute  and 
vigilant,  at  the  same  time  that  we  explore 
every  available  opportunity  to  move  our 
relationships  on  to  a  more  hopeful  plane  of 
increased  understanding  and  mutual  cooper- 
ation. 

INTZRNATTONAL   EXCHANGE   PROGRAMS 

Retiiming  to  our  main  political  problem, 
that  of  creating  the  reality  of  a  world  of 
peoples  living  together,  and  through  their 
relationships  building  the  foundations  of  a 
true  world  community.  I  would  refer  to  the 
special  significance  in  this  connection  of  aui 
exchange  program.  This  process  of  exchange 
was  well  called  by  the  late  Secretary  Dulles 
"a  curative  and  creative  force  in  world  af- 
fairs." It  fosters  human  contacts,  serving  as 
a  catalytic  agent,  strengthening  bonds  be- 
tween friends,  diminishing  the  gulf  between 
antagonists.  These  contacts  are  of  almost 
every  conceivable  kind — social,  business,  la- 
bor, cultural,  educational,  scientiflc.  athletic, 
diplomatic,  even  political. 

Much  of  this  program  relates  to  what 
might  be  called  cultviral  and  educational 
exchanges  In  the  literal  sense.  It  involves 
mainly  students  and  scholars.  It  plants 
mxuiy  seeds  of  Intellectual  growth  which  are 
bound  to  ripen  and  bear  fruit,  to  the  benefit 
of  both  countries  concerned. 

Cloaely  related  to  this  is  the  exchange 
of  speclaliBts  in  various  fields  of  useful  en- 
deavcM" — agricultiiral.  Industrial,  technical, 
military,  athletic.  Artists  and  entertainers 
communicate  not  merely  their  talents  but 
increased  understanding  of  and  respect  for 
the  genius  of  the  nation  they  represent. 

All  this  is  to  the  good.  But  I  would  es- 
pecially emphasize  that  this  program  Is  and 
should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  political  In  the 
best  sense.  The  leader  exchange  program 
is  designed  to  fill  this  need.  This  is  so 
because  it  brings  about  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  persons  who  are,  or  are  destined 
to  be,  leaders  and  persons  of  distinction  in 
their  respective  countries.  These  are  people 
of  prominence  or  promise  in  political,  gov- 
ernmental, business,  and  labor  activities. 
Each  year  this  program  brings  to  our  shores 
key  personalities  of  other  nation.s.  We  ex- 
hibit to  them  America  as  It  is;  not  a  glam- 
orized picture  fixed  up  by  propagandists,  nc»- 
yet  the  s(»-did  version  so  often  propagated 
abroad  by  certain  of  our  reali-stic  school  of 
writers. 

You  are  all  aware  of  the  special  progress 
we  have  made  in  recent  years  In  what  are 
called  East-West  exchanges,  or  more  prop- 
erly, exchanges  between  the  West  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  You  know  that  these  have 
been  at  many  levels  and  of  diverse  types. 

ROLE  or  THE  UNIVERSITIES 

Surely  no  institutions  are  better  fitted 
than  our  universities  to  advance  these  pur- 
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role   in  the   advancement   of 
knowledge  is  too  obvious   to  re- 
Let  me  stress,  however, 
in  our  progress   toward  a   world 
s^ieties  as  the  basis  of  world  com- 
in  contributing  to  the  exchange 
imong  peoples  out  of  which  even- 
emerge  a  sense  of  community  and 
about  those  things  on  which 
^rvival  of  our  civilization  depends. 
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TP  E  UNIVERSITY  OF  PITTSBURGH 

The  Ur  iverslty  (rf  Pittsburgh  has  caught 
the  visloi.  of  this  new  horizon.  We  In  the 
Department  of  State  fully  appreciate  what 
you  have  lone  in  various  ways. 

You  ha  ye  a  long  record  of  active  interest 
and  participation  in  the  international  ex- 
change idea.  By  creating  the  Office  of  Cul- 
tural and  Educational  Exchange,  you  have 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  Intellectual 
life  of  tte  university.  In  fact,  Pittsburgh 
has  showi  an  increasing  awareness  of  our 
Nation's  esponslbllity  to  assist  other  peo- 
ples and  to  learn  from  other  cultures,  and 
has  made  this  the  basis  of  its  programs  to 
a  degree  found  in  very  few  American  uni- 
versities. 

You  ha  ire  made  great  advances  in  affilia- 
tion with  foreign  universities,  in  the  number 
of  foreign  students  and  faculty  members, 
in  new  aid  varied  programs  of  study  in  In- 
tematloni  il  affairs,  and  In  the  growing  num- 
ber of  Pittsburgh  faculty  members  and  stu- 
dents whc  study  abroad. 

Moreov(T,  your  university  has  not  con- 
fined Its  literest  to  the  campus,  but  has  en- 
listed the  support  of  the  entire  community 
through  iie  Pittsburgh  Council  for  Inter- 
national ^  Visitors.  The  modem  city  of  Pitts- 
biirgh  is  rich  with  the  history  and  contri- 
butions o:  many  nationalities,  and  is  a  strik- 
ing exami  le  to  the  world  of  the  benefits  born 
of  mutual  cooperation  and  friendly  exchange. 

You  hai  e  organized  the  Intercollegiate  Re- 
gional Coi  mcil  for  International  Educational 
Exchange  together  with  affiliated  colleges 
and  univ  Tsitles  in  a  five-State  area,  thus 
pooling  t  le  great  intellectual  and  cultural 
resources  of  the  region  for  exchange  activ- 
ities. 

In  addi  :ion,  your  chancellor  has  contrib- 
uted grea:ly  to  the  success  of  the  exchange 
of  leader  \  program  through  the  Govern- 
mental hi  airs  Institute. 

These  outstanding  achievements  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  deserve  the  highest 
commendiition.  I  bring  to  you  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions and  appreciation. 

What  you  have  accomplished  moves  me 
to  make  <ertaln  conunents  and  suggestions. 

First,  I  should  like  to  repeat  and  empha- 
size what  I  have  indicated  throughout  my 
address:  namely,  that  a  cultural  exchange 
program  i  a  the  broadest  sense  Is  of  vital  im- 
portance n  our  whole  foreign  policy  in  the 
swiftly  chi  inging  and  dynamic  world  in  which 
we  live.  Whatever  the  unportance  we  at- 
tach to  po  litical,  economic,  and  military  pro- 
grams, we  must  always  remember  that  what 
touches  rien's  minds  and  influences  their 
thinking  :s,  perhaps,  the  most  determining 
factor  of  ill  in  shaping  historic  events  and 
the  cours4   of  civilization. 

Second,  I  would  suggest  that  our  higher 
instltutioi  s  of  learning,  so  far  as  possible, 
attach  pr  mary  importance  to  the  educa- 
tional exchange  program,  in  their  planning, 
and  in  th(  Ir  budgeting  and  staffing,  for  It  is 
an  integral  part  of  their  responsibilities  and 
activities. 

Third.  I  would  appeal  to  indu.strial.  labor, 
and  private  organizations  generally  to  make 
systematic  efforts  to  contribute  to  such  an 
exchange  )rogram  within  the  range  of  their 
special  Interests  and  capacities. 

Fourth,  [  believe,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shov  Id  give  increasing  emphasis  to  the 


exchange 


program  as  one   of   the  essential 


componen^s  of  a  soimd  foreign  policy. 


Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  to  our  long- 
term  goals  as  a  Nation.  Aware  as  we  must 
continue  to  be  of  the  Communist  threat,  and 
with  all  our  precautions  to  deal  with  it,  we 
must  never  be  so  preoccupied  with  the  Soviet 
challenge  as  to  forget  our  own  constructive 
purposes.  We  have  our  vision  of  the  future. 
We  must  press  forward  toward  the  new  hori- 
zon. The  values  of  our  culture  are  not  ours 
alone.  They  are  a  heritage  which  we  muot 
seek  to  conserve  and  pass  on  to  coming 
generations. 

A  new  world  is  dawning — a  world,  we 
trust,  swept  by  the  winds  of  freedom;  in 
which  freedom's  message  and  rewards  may 
be  shared  by  the  newly  emerging  nations;  in 
which  a  true  world  community  will  come 
into  being  resting  on  the  rule  of  law  and  not 
of  force. 

The  cause  of  civilization  is  not  the  selfish 
interest  of  any  one  nation.  The  universities 
are  uniquely  fitted,  Intellectually  and  philo- 
sophically, to  Interpret  this  new  world  to  us 
and  to  our  friends  In  other  lands.  It  Is  the 
common  task  of  all  of  us — educators  and 
scholars,  scientists  and  religious  leaders, 
businessmen,  labor  leaders,  and  all  those 
groups  which  make  up  our  free  and  open 
society — to  find  ways,  together  with  the 
Government,  to  work  with  people  In  other 
countries  so  that  we  may  all  move  forward 
together,  building  better  societies  -  and 
strengthening  gradually  the  foundations  of 
a  true  world  community. 


West  Berlin — A  Beacon  at  the  Frontier  of 
Freedom 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
aftermath  of  the  summit  collapse  is  a 
most  appropriate  moment  to  reafiflrm 
American  support  of  West  Berlin  and 
its  people  in  their  unshakeable  devotion 
to  freedom. 

It  is  my  deep  concern  that  the  tragic 
lack  of  effective  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  capture  of  the  U-2  and  the  break- 
down of  the  summit  conference  may  in- 
dicate there  are  no  effective  plans  for 
maintaining  free  Berlin  in  the  face  of 
w^hatever  crisis  the  Communists  may 
manufacture. 

Roscoe  Drummond  last  week  in  an  ex- 
cellent column  in  the  Washington  Post 
described  the  drama  of  West  Berlin — its 
brightly  lighted  face  turned  toward  the 
arriving  air  passenger  as  a  striking  sym- 
bol of  the  light  of  freedom  it  tends  so 
stanchly. 

Mr.  E>rummond  pointed  out  that  West 
Berlin  indeed  has  never  been  "logically 
tenable"  but  West  Berliners  have  against 
all  logic  made  it  tenable. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans that  it  is  actually  the  unchallenge- 
able logic  of  freedom  that  America's 
abandonment  of  the  brave  men,  women, 
and  children  of  West  Berlin  to  Com- 
munist slavery  could  be  "the  first  step 
in  the  erosion  of  American  freedom 
itself." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Roscoe  Drummond's  column. 
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aXang  with  releases  coverlDC  two  of  my 
statements  on  West  Berlin — one  dellT- 
ered  last  Sunday  before  the  Mizmeaota 
Volkfest  Association  in  Minneapolis  and 
the  other  delivered  in  Milwaukee  on 
March  6  be  printed  in  the  Rbcchid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord.  as  follows: 
West   Bkkun — A    Crrr    or  Lioht,   Fkcxdok 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washhtotom. — Durinf  my  recent  trip  to 
West  Berlin,  I  realized  that  Niklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev Is  right;  you  only  have  to  see  and 
feel  West  Berlin  in  the  flesh  to  realize  why 
to  the  Soviet  leader  It  Is  a  "cancer"  and  "a 
bone  stuck  In  my  throat."  ui  "abnormality." 

It  is  all  of  these  things — and  more. 

It  is  an  annoying,  disturbing,  depressing 
vision  of  Western  democratic  spirit  visible 
to  the  whole  Soviet  and  satellite  peoples,  a 
radiant  image  of  what  their  life  could  be 
If  It  were  permitted. 

The  truth  is  that  West  Berlin  is  a  city  of 
light  and  determination. 

But  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev  is 
not  willing  to  look  upon  W^eat  Berlin  as  a 
challenge  which  he  will  take  up  and  eagerly 
endeavor  to  sxupass. 

Instead,  West  Berlin's  freedom  and  resill- 
enc«  and  prosperity  are  a  "bone  in  his 
throat,"  an  abnormality  which  he  must  try 
to  suffocate. 

I  feel  sure  the  West  Berliners  are  not  going 
to  stand  quietly  by  and  have  their  inalien- 
able rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  suppressed.  They  will  defend 
their  postwar  democracy  with  everything 
they  own  including  their  bare  hands. 

To  travel  by  air  to  Berlin  at  night  Is  an 
exciting  experience.  For  110  miles  you  have 
been  flying  over  East  German  Communist 
territory  and  In  every  direction  there  is 
almost  unrelieved  darkness,  occasionally  a 
lone  flicker  of  light  to  suggest  a  sleeping 
city — a  kind  of  mental  darkness  as  well  as 
vUible. 

And  then  you  come  upon  West  Berlin  as 
though  a  massive  rainbow  had  burst  through 
the  clouds,  a  flashing,  animate,  multicolored 
city  spread  out  below  you  as  though  proud 
to  be  alive  and  proud  to  be  seen. 

You  can  theorise  all  you  want  to  about 
how  West  Berlin — a  divided  dty  in  a  divided 
country,  a  city  surrounded  by  a  regime  con- 
trolled by  Moscow — cannot  last.  You  can 
look  at  the  facts  and  say  that  this  city 
can't  exist,  can't  survive,  can't  sustain 
itself. 

You  can  believe  that  West  Berlin  can  sur- 
mount the  latest  Soviet-inspired  crisis,  but 
can  it  sxirvive  the  next?  Or  the  next?  And 
you  can  logically  conclude  that  West  Ber- 
lin Just  is  not  tenable. 

West  Berlin  has  never  been  logically  ten- 
able but  West  Berliners  have  made  West 
Berlin  a  great,  a  vibrant  city  of  freedom, 
and  made  it  tenable  against  all  logic. 

Some  suggest  that  West  Berlin  is  a  dying 
city.  It  Isn't.  Because  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  elderly  people  in  the  city's  total 
population,  Its  population  decreased  18,000 
last  year.  Deaths  stiU  exceed  births.  But 
the  birth  rate  is  steadily  going  up.  It 
mounted  from  7.9  to  9.5  in  the  last  4  years. 
This  measures  the  confldence  of  West  Berlin 
youth  in  their  fut\ire. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  Western 
Powers  must  preserve  It  Is  the  freedom  of 
the  2,360.000  West  Berliners  who  are  using 
that  freedom  so  magnificently. 


HVB£PBSZT  Lauds  West  Bbkuk  as  "Whtti 
Lioht  or  Fbxsdom"  ik  Coicjcmfisr  Daxk- 

NKSS 

Senator  Husekt  H.  HtmPHKrr,  Democrmt 
of  Minnesota,  told  a  gathering  of  the  Minne- 
sota   Volkfest    Associattoa   In    MinzkeapoUs 


Sunday  that  KtarushelMiT%  '*passlonate  re- 
sentment of  the  fact  at  Weat  Bsrlln'fe  inde- 
pendence stems  frotn  bis  f sar  tbat  the  white 
light  of  freedom  streamtng  into  the  sur- 
rounding Coountinist  darkness  frtxn  West 
Beriln  will  keep  all  of  Bastem  Europe  In  a 
constant  agitation  fcr  scunethlng  better 
than  the  Communist  can  give  them." 

The  Minnesotan,  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Belatlc»u  Committee,  told  the  group 
that  he  expected  "renewed  pressure  on  the 
United  States  and  our  allies"  from  the  Com- 
munists to  get  out  of  West  Berlin. 

"We  must  have  strong  nerves  and  firm 
courage,"  he  said,  "the  kind  which  the  West 
Bsrllners  themselves  and  their  gallant 
mayor,  Willy  Brandt,  have  been  displaying 
for  so  many  years. 

"Khrushchev  has  complained  that  West 
Berlin  Is  a  bone  In  his  throat,"  Senator 
HuMPHKET  commented.  "What  he  really 
means  is  that  West  Berlin  Is  a  dazzling  light 
that  gets  in  the  Russian  eye.  He  doesnt 
like  it,  and  I  don't  blame  him:  West  Berlin 
as  an  island  of  freedom  and  prosperity  is  a 
psychological  threat  to  the  whole  edifice  of 
Communist  power  in  Eastern  Europe. 

"I  must  confess  that  I  am  worried,  how- 
ever, about  what  plans  our  Government  may 
have  for  dealing  with  any  new  crisis  on  West 
Beilin  that  Khrushchev  may  bring  about  at 
any  time. 

"After  more  than  18  months  since  I  was  in 
Berlin  with  Willy  Brandt  at  the  time  of  the 
last  great  Berlin  crisis,  I  am  not  convinced 
that  our  Government  has  made  any  con- 
crete, workable  plan  for  dealing  with  the 
next  crisis — just  as  there  were  not  wcH'kable 
plans  for  dealing  with  the  n-2  incident  and 
the  summit  collapse. 

"Indeed,  in  those  18  months,  Communist 
military  power  as  compared  with  our  own 
has  been  strengthened,  and  Khrushchev's 
arrogance  and  threats  have  increased  pro- 
portionately. 

"We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  stumble 
and  falter  if  we  are  again  faced  with  tlie  next 
naked  threat  to  the  Western  position  In 
Berlin.  We  must  not  only  have  definite 
plans  to  deal  with  the  crisis,  but  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  Soviet  dictatorship  under- 
stands very  clearly  that  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  will  take  firm  and  definite 
steps  to  protect  the  freedom-loving  West 
Berliners. 

"There  must  not  be  another  humiliating 
disaster  to  the  West  like  that  which  we  have 
just  experienced." 

Senator  Huicphuct  recalled  his  visit  with 
Mayor  Brandt  of  West  Berlin  in  November 
of  1958,  when  the  Mlnnesot&n  flew  directly 
to  Berlin  to  assure  the  West  Berliners  that 
the  American  people  backed  them  to  the  lillt 
In  the  face  of  the  Khrushchev  ultimatum. 

"I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  how 
warmly  Mayor  Brandt  welcomed  me  and 
with  what  pride  he  showed  me  his  half  of 
the  city — ^from  Its  bustling  shops  and 
fEu;torles  to  its  modern  housing  for  workers. 
He  told  me  how  all  this  liad  been  raised 
from  rubble — rubble  so  tremendous  that  It 
has  been  piled  into  landscaped  and  terraced 
hills  and  made  Into  public  parks. 

"In  long  and  frank  talks  as  we  drove  about 
the  city,  he  shared  with  me  the  grave  prob- 
lems in  maintaining  this  little  Island  of 
freedom  in  a  totalitarian  sea.  At  the  heart 
of  the  city,  by  the  famous  Brandenburg 
Gate,  we  stood  together  on  the  very  frontier 
between  freedom  and  slavery. 

"I  was  deeply  moved  as  he  told  me  of  the 
hardships  of  the  first  Berlin  blockade,  and 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  people  for  the 
Allied  airlift  which  kept  the  city  alive. 
The  people  of  Berlin  have  put  up  a  beautiful 
memorial  directly  in  front  of  Templehof 
Airport  to  the  38  flyers  who  lost  their  lives 
In  the  coiu'se  of  the  airlift,  and  I  was  privi- 
leged to  lay  a  wreath  before  It. 

"I  spoke  to  nuiny  Berliners,  and  asked 
them  how  thdr  nerves  were   standing  up 


tmder  tbe  strain.  "Hiey  told  me:  1>ont 
worry  about  our  nerves,  and  we  wont  worry 
about  yonrs.' 

"That  Is  the  spirit  that  characterizes  the 
brave  people  of  West  Berlin,"  Senator 
HTncmarr  concluded.  "To  abandon  them 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Communists  would  not 
only  be  morally  evil,  but  it  could  be  the 
first  step  In  the  eroalon  of  American  freedom 
itself. 

"The  Communist  tiger  would  not  be  ap- 
peased by  feeding  him  the  bone  of  West 
Berlin — his  appetite  would  only  be  sharpened 
for  bigger  game." 


Text  or  Remakks  or  Senatoi  Hubert  H. 
HxTMPEatET,  RAino  Statiow  WISN,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Makch  6,  1960 

It  is  only  10  weeks  untU  the  opening  of 
the  summit  conference  at  Geneva.  It  is  16 
months  since  Elhrushchev  launched  his  ulti- 
matum against  the  freedom-loving  city  of 
Berlin,  and  he  Is  losing  no  opportunity  to 
show  his  impatience.  He  very  badly  wants  to 
push  the  West — and  freedom — out  of  Berlin. 

Even  during  his  Junket  to  Indonesia,  he 
took  time  to  threaten  Berlin  again.  He  de- 
manded that  the  Western  Powers  sign  peace 
treaties  with  both  Oermanies — West  Ger- 
many and  East  Germany.  If  they  did  not, 
he  threatened  to  sign  his  own  treaty  with 
East  Germany,  and  to  snuS  out  the  legal 
rights  of  the  occupying  powers  in  Berlin. 

"West  Berlin,"  he  said  ominously,  "is  on 
the  territory  of  East  Germany." 

The  1058  ultimatum  has  already  yielded 
big  dividends  to  Khrushchev — two  Foreign 
Ministers'  conferences,  his  visit  to  America, 
and  an  invitation  to  a  series  of  summit 
meetings.  But  the  appetite  grows  with  eat- 
ing, and  he  wants  more  and  more  and  more. 

At  his  press  conference  last  month.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Herter  acknowledged  that  the 
tough  Soviet  talk  on  Berlin  has  him  worried. 
With  a  frankness  so  far  unique  among  ad- 
ministration leaders,  he  attributed  it  to  the 
edge  the  Soviet  Union  now  holds  over  the 
United  States  in  intercontinental  missiles — 
the  so-called  missile  gap. 

Ilils  raises  a  very  grave  question — what 
have  we  done  with  the  16  months  since 
Khrushchev  launched  his  warning? 

One  thing  we  certainly  cannot  complain 
of — ^the  attitude  of  the  free  people  of  West 
Berlin.  Under  the  leadership  of  their  gal- 
lant mayco',  WlUy  Brandt — a  man  whom  I 
am  proud  to  number  among  my  close 
friends — ^they  have  remained  steculfast  in 
the  face  of  a  long  series  of  veiled  and  naked 
threats. 

I  was  in  Europe  in  1958  when  the  Khru- 
shchev ultlmatiun  was  delivered,  and  I  went 
direct  to  Berlin  to  assxire  its  mayor  and  peo- 
ple that  the  American  people  backed  them 
to  the  hUt. 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  how 
warmly  Mayor  Brandt  welcomed  me  and  with 
what  pride  he  showed  me  his  half  of  the 
city — from  Its  bustling  shops  and  factories 
to  its  modem  housing  for  workers.  He  told 
me  how  all  this  had  been  raised  from  rub- 
ble— rubble  so  tremendous  that  it  has  been 
piled  into  landscaped  and  terraced  hills  and 
made  into  public  parks. 

In  long  and  frank  talks  as  we  drove  about 
the  city,  he  shared  with  me  the  grave  prob- 
lems In  maintaining  this  little  Island  of  free- 
dom In  a  totalitarian  sea.  At  the  heart  of 
the  city,  by  the  famous  Brandenburg  Gate, 
we  stood  together  on  the  very  frontier  be- 
tween freedom  and  slavery. 

I  was  deeply  moved  as  he  told  me  of  the 
hardships  of  the  first  Berlin  blockade,  and 
expressed  the  gratitude  of  his  people  for  the 
allied  airlift  which  kept  the  city  alive.  The 
people  of  Berlin  have  put  up  a  beautiful  me- 
morial In  front  of  Tempelhof  Airp>ort  to  the 
38  flyers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  course  of 
the  airlift,  and  I  was  privileged  to  lay  a 
wreath  before  It. 
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I  gpoke  to  many  Berliners,  and  asked  them 
how  their  nerves  were  standing  up  iinder 
the  strain.  They  told  me:  "Dont  worry 
about  oiu-  nerves,  and  we  won't  worry  about 
yours." 

I  dont  worry  about  our  nerves — but  I  do 
worry  about  the  yawning  gaps  In  our 
readiness  to  meet  a  crisis  which  may  burst 
upon  us  in  10  weeks  time — or  even  sooner. 

I  am  concerned,  as  many  well-informed  ob- 
servers are,  about  the  space  gap  and  the 
missile  gap. 

Soviet  sputniks  and  luniks  are  blazing  out 
into  space  with  a  magnitude  of  thrust  which, 
even  now — 2  years  after  the  first  sputnik — 
we  are  unable  to  match. 

I  am  alarmed  by  the  prospect  that,  within 
the  next  2  or  3  years,  the  Russians  may  have 
a  3-to-l  advantage  over  us  In  missiles — but 
I  am  even  more  alarmed  that  the  admin- 
istration reacis  to  this  appalling  prospect  as 
if  It  were  nothing  more  than  the  Russian 
victory  In  the  winter  Olympics. 

It  Is  the  complacency  gap  which  troubles 
me  even  more  than  the  missile  gap. 

When  I  was  in  college,  we  were  taught  in 
elementary  psychology  that  a  stimulus  gives 
rise  to  a  response.  This  administration, 
however,  has  repealed  the  basic  laws  of 
human  behavior.  There  is  plenty  of  stimu- 
lus, but  tragically  little  response. 

We  have  been  warned — again  and  again 
and  again.  But  all  this  administration  does 
is  to  administer  us  another  tranquilizing 
pill. 

There  is  another  gaping  gap  that  bothers 
me — what  I  call  the  testimony  gap,  the  gap 
between  what  we  are  told  and  what  we 
uncomfortably  suspect  to  be  the  painful 
truth. 

Recently  we  were  told,  in  an  official  manual 
that  shall  remain  nameless — and.  in  fact, 
unsanctifled — that  the  idea  of  Americans 
having  a  right  to  know  what's  going  on  is, 
and  I  quote,  "Another  foolish  remark  often 
heard." 

The  manual  has  been  shot  down,  but  the 
malady  lingers  on.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
President  blasted  two  of  our  most  respon- 
sible newspapers — the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post — for  printing  perfectly 
accurate  reports  of  the  testimony  of  former 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  A.  Lovett — a  Re- 
publican, by  the  way. 

I  for  one  shall  keep  repeating  this  so- 
called  foolish  remark  until  someone  up  there 
hears  and  heeds — and  lets  the  American 
people  know  what's  going  on. 

Who  are  we  fooling,  anyway?  Maybe  our 
own  people — but  not,  by  Secretary  Herter's 
admission,  the  Soviets. 

Then  there  is  a  third  threatening  gap — 
the  moral  gap,  the  gap  between  what  we 
preach  and  what  we  practice. 

Almost  6  years  have  passed  since  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  outlawing  segregated 
schools.  Tet  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress still  shirk  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  enforcing  that  decision. 

We  haven't  even  heard  from  the  White 
House  what  we  have  every  right  to  expect — 
a  clear  and  unequivocal  affirmation  of  the 
moral  Tightness  of  that  historic  decision. 

We  talk  of  our  affluent  society — and  yet  we 
leave  over  20  million  of  our  people  languish- 
ing in  poverty:  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  those 
marooned  In  the  depressed  areas  which  pock- 
nmrk  our  country. 

Khrushchev  doesnt   need  a  "seeing  eye" 

satellite  to  spy  out  our  weaknesses.     As  he 

sees  It.  ovirs  is  a  dying  system — and  his  hands 

are    itching   for   the   spade    so    that    he   can 

•bury  "  us— to  quote  his  own  blunt  word. 

There  isn't  any  quizmaster  who  can  slip 
us.  under  the  table,  the  answers  to  the  grave 
questions  which  hang  over  us.  There  isn't 
any  payola  that  will  Insure  our  prestige  in 
the  world,  unless  we  earn  it  by  deeds  as  well 
as  words. 

I  have  made  a  pretty  careful  study  of 
Soviet  strategy,  and  I  know  this.     There  Is 
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-day  fumbling  In  their  policy,  as 

often  Is  In  ours.    They  think  in 

years  and  of  decades.    They  weigh 

tr(  inds  as  well  as  present  facts. 

vlll  have  one  kind  of  policy  if  they 

Anierlca  Is  rising  in  the  world.     They 

another,  and  much  more  unpleas- 

If  they  see  we  are  sinking. 

Will  be  watching  what  we  do,  listen- 

wfiat  we  say,  in  the  coming  weeks. 

form  their  own  shrewd  judgment 

wbjether  we  will  continue  sleepwalking 

limbo   of   second-class   powers   or 

we  will,  at  long  last,  wake  up  and 

great  energies  and  capabilities  for 

that  lies  ahead. 

that  we  have  all — Democrats  and 

alike — united    to    say    we    will 

on  Berlin.     But  we  must  do  more 

the  right  words — much  more.     We 

to  close  the  gaps  that  cloud  with 

firmness  of  our  purpose. 

just  heard  that  Mayor  Brandt  has 

plans  to  visit  America  and  put  the 

beleaguered  city  before  us — be- 

the  renewed  gravity  of  the  situation 


wattts  to  be  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day. 

and   to    cope   with    whatever    may 

would  to  God  that  our  own  Govern- 

been  on  the  job  24  hotirs  a  day 

thfese  wasted  7  years. 

,f,  I  shall  continue  to  blow  the 

soUnd  the  warning,  seek  to  awaken  the 

people  to  the  peril  in  which  they 

tiiven  the  full  facts  and  alert,  on- 

leadershlp.   we   shall,   I   am   utterly 

surmount  this  coming  crisis. 
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PjATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  James  Roosevelt, 
Califprnia,  has  laid  bare  a  most  dis- 
march  of  events  in  the  business 
country.    Too  little  attention 
I  think,  to  what  is  happening  to 
independent  business.     It  is 
to  disappear ;  it  is  being  squeezed 
being  pushed  to  a  minor,  inef- 
:ompetitive  role  in  the  business 
the  Nation.     Jimmy  Roosevelt 
hard  work  and  rare  insight, 
and     patient     investigation 
to  light  the  exact  nature  of  the 
small  firms  in  the  distribution 
up  against.    More  than  that, 
idvanced  some  very  stimulating 
f airminded  proposals  for  coping  with 


pr  3blems. 


belitve  that  the  Members  will  find 
stimulating  and  extremely  instruc- 
Roosevelt's  expressions  on  a 
ai^ge  of  problems  confronting  small 
today,  as  these  appear  in  an 
interview  with  Lars  ton  D.  Far- 
noted  writer  and  business  ana- 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Merchandising.    This  interview,  on 
sub  ect  of  the  growing  chainstore 
monopo  y,  appears  in  the  May  1960  Issue 
of  Food  Merchandising,  a  trade  maga- 
zine wh  ch  is  read  by  tens  of  thousands 


of  independent  food  retailers  throughout 
the  United  States. 

As  matters  now  stand,  the  future  of 
independent  food  retailing  is  anything 
but  bright.  A  new  survey  of  the  food  re- 
tailing industry  recently  made  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  that 
in  the  10  years  from  1948  to  1958,  inde- 
pendent retailers'  share  of  food  store 
sales  dropped  from  58  to  25  percent.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  coin,  corporate 
chains  with  11  or  more  retail  outlets 
increased  their  share  of  food  store  sales 
from  29  to  44  percent  in  the  same  period. 
These  facts  should  dispel  any  notion 
that  the  prospect  of  a  chain  monopoly 
in  food  distribution  is  merely  a  remote 
and  fanciful  spector.  The  problems 
which  are  knocking  on  our  doors  today 
should  concern  evei-y  Member  of  Con- 
gress, every  housewife — in  fACt,  all  citi- 
zens in  all  walks  of  life. 

A  word  about  Mr.  Larston  Farrar:  In 
this  interview  he  has  again  turned  his 
noted  talents  to  exposing  and  analyzing 
the  half-hidden  problems  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  problems  raised  by  the 
ambitions  and  campaigns  of  some  special 
interest  group.  Mr.  Farrar  is,  of  course, 
the  author  of  many  books,  such  as 
■'Washington  Lowdown,"  which  have  at- 
tracted national  attention. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  personally  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Jimmy  Roose- 
velt is  a  Member  of  our  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business.  For  almost  10 
years  now  he  has  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  small-busi- 
ne.ss  problems  in  the  distribution  fields, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  in  the 
countiT  who  can  match  his  knowledge 
and  expertnes.s  in  this  field. 

The  interview  from  Food  Merchandi.^;- 
inR  is  as  follows : 

Outlaw  Chain  Monopoly? 

I  Representative  Roosevelt  leads  the  Gov- 
ernment fight  to  limit  power  of  the  chain.s. 
In  this  exclusive  Interview,  Roosevelt 
answers  such  vital  questions  as:  Why  are 
new  laws  needed  to  curb  chain  monopoly? 
What  are  these  new  controls  that  should 
be  put  into  law?  How  do  we  know  these 
won't  .'smother  Iree  competition  Instead  of 
helping  it?) 

(By  Larston  D.  Farrar) 
J  A  Mrs  Roo.sLVELT.  Dcmocrat.  eldest  son  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  served  as  Repre- 
sentative of  Caliiornlas  26tli  District  since 
elected  In  1954.  He  was  former  chairman  of 
the  California  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee and  was  Democratic  national  committee- 
man. A  Marine  Corps  veteran,  he  now 
heads  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  Hou.se 
Small  Business  Committee  and  has  been 
conducting  an  investigation  of  the  food 
field.  His  new  bills  would  regulate  com- 
petition through  increased  U.S.  control  of 
the  Industry. 

Larston  D.  Farrar.  Washington  correspond- 
ent for  Food  Merchandising,  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  wTiters  on  the  Capitol  scene. 
He  has  been  called  "one  of  the  ten  best-In- 
formed men  on  economic  and  national 
affairs  in  the  country."  His  "Washington 
Lowdown"  was  a  fast-selling  pocket  edition 
and  his  latest  book  Is  "Successful  Writers 
and  How  They  Work."  His  Interviews  and 
featiu-e  articles  have  appeared  in  leading 
magazines.  Mr.  Farrar's  interview  with 
Representative  Rooskvelt  follows : 

"LABSTOif  D.  Fakkas.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  our 
readers  are  aware  of  your  energetic  Inveetl- 
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gation  ct  food  distribution  practices.  We 
hope,  through  this  Interview,  to  gain  a  better 
undentanding  of  your  work. 

"Repreaentatlre  Jams  BooKvaLT.  rm  de- 
lighted with  thU  Interview  because  the  more 
we  all  know  about  our  problems,  the  better 
we  can  acree  on  solutions.  One  thing  Is 
certain:  Sound  action  comes  from  sound 
thinking  which  is  based  on  adequate  and 
reliable  Information.  I  congratulate  Food 
Merchandising  for  probing  into  this.  I  feel 
you  are  fulfilling  the  true  function  of  a 
magaslne  serving  a  tremendously  important 
Industry  faced  with  a  multitude  of  problems. 

"Question.  To  lead  off.  what  specifk:  leg- 
islation hare  you  Introduced  to  thwart  the 
forces  of  monopoly  you  feel  are  at  work? 

"Mr.  RoosBviXT.  There  are  three  main  bills 
which  affect  the  food  Indtistry.  First,  HJl. 
989<J  would  give  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  FTC  the  chance  to  review,  in  advance, 
any  mergers  of  firms  with  capital,  surplus, 
and  undivided  profits  exceeding  $10  million. 
Its  purpose,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  mergers 
which  might  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly. 

"Second,  there  is  HJl.  9898  which  is  aimed 
at  'vertical  integration.'  If  enacted  the  FTC 
could  prevent  a  company  in  the  retailing 
business  from  going  into  the  manufactiu-ing 
or  processing  business  If  this  activity  would 
tend  to  create  monopoly  or  affect  competition 
adversely. 

"The  third  bill.  H.R.  11315.  would  prevent 
any  packer  or  any  wholesale  firm  marketing 
meat,  dairy  goods,  or  poultry  products,  with 
gross  annual  sales  of  $10  million  or  more, 
from  selling  these  products  at  retail.  This 
would  eliminate  the  retail  chain  from  get- 
ting into  the  business  of  meatpacking  and 
would  also  keep  packers  from  getting  into  the 
retail  business — if  the  firm's  sales  are  »10 
million  a  year  or  more. 

"Question.  What  findings  have  you  made 
that  Justify  these  controls? 

"lir.  Roosevelt.  The  10  largest  chains  ac- 
count for  almost  30  percent  of  U.S.  grocery 
sales.  The  three  largest  chains  account  for 
approximately  47  percent  of  total  chain 
sales. 

"There  is  considerable  evidence  that  most 
large  chains  have  integrated  vertically  until 
they  now  are  in  business  at  every  stage,  from 
the  farm  to  the  home.  These  chains  handle 
a  piece  of  meat  from  the  time  the  calf  is 
born  until  the  steak  is  eaten  at  home — 
eliminating  Independent  marketmen,  brok- 
ers and  processors  at  every  step.  As  a  re- 
sult. Independent  business  operators  at  all 
levels  of  the  Industry  have  been  disappear- 
ing at  a  rapid  and  alarming  rate,  with  the 
resulting  threat  to  free  competition.  In 
time,  this  is  bound  to  be  disastrous  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

"Let's  not  make  any  mistake  about  It,  if 
the  time  comes  when  a  few  men.  in  effect, 
can  set  prices  on  all  groceries,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  There  Is  more  than  one 
way  to  come  to  a  colltisive  agreement — a 
knowing  wink,  reference  to  the  same  'sug- 
gestions' in  bulletins,  and  so  forth. 

■Question.  What  specific  actions  have  you 
uncovered  that  would  be  corrected  by  yovu 
new  legislation? 

•Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  are  ample  findings  to 
justify  not  only  these  bills  but  even  more 
stringent  legislation.  My  subcommittee's 
evidence  shows  that  there  has  been  buyer- 
seller  collusion;  that  there  is  no  shelf  space 
available  in  many  chalnstores  for  independ- 
ent manufacturers  but  plenty  of  room  for 
private  brands;  that  there  is  preferential 
pricing  for  favored  buyers;  that  there  are 
many  sales  below  cost  on  specific  itenxs;  and 
that  there  are  many  other  practices  to  fully 
show  the  need  for  this  legislation.  The  small 
independent  retailer  doesn't  need  a  congres- 
sional committee  to  tell  him  what  he  can  see 
with  his  own  eyes  and  what  he  feels  in  his 
own  profits. 


"Question.  In  your  proposal  to  divorce  re- 
tailing from  manuf act\ini4(.  what  would  you 
do  about  the  small  retaU  baker  who  makes 
all,  or  most,  oC  his  ]»oducts  in  his  own  store? 
What  about  the  independent  retailer  who 
makes  some  specialty  item  In  his  backroom 
kitchen? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  answer  is  fairly  sim- 
ple. No  one  in  his  right  mind  would  confuse 
a  small  retail  baker  or  grocer  with  huge 
companies  doing  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  business  each  year.  The  small  busi- 
nessman who  isn't  aiming  at  monopoly 
has  no  reason  for  fear.  There  Is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  big  business  to  throw  up 
smoke  screens  and  to  strive  to  show  that  the 
legislation  would  affect  the  nnall  business- 
man. The  only  way  this  would  affect  him 
would  be  that  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  com- 
pete and  stay  in  business  against  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  big  businessman. 

"Question.  What  would  prevent  chains 
from  setting  up  wholly-owned  subsidiaries 
for  manufacturing  purposes?  In  a  family- 
owned  chain,  what  would  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  frc»n  making  a  substantial 
investment  in  (and  thtis  control  to  some 
extent)  a  food  manufacturer? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  Of  coiu»e,  any  person  can 
violate  a  law.  But  any  such  subterfuge  as 
you  have  outlined  would  be  classified  as  such 
by  the  courts.  Nothing  in  a  law  automat- 
ically guarantees  that  it  will  be  obeyed;  but 
Just  because  individuals  try  to  get  around 
a  law,  this  does  not  mean  they  will  get  away 
with  it.    Still,  people  wUl  probably  try  it. 

"Question.  What  about  chains  which  al- 
ready own  packing  plants?  Would  they  have 
to  get  rid  of  them? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  Tes,  if  they  did  an  annual 
gross  business  of  $10  million  or  more. 
Otherwise,  the  law  would  not  apply  to  them. 

"Question.  What  about  packing  plants 
which  sell  such  a  large  portion  of  their  pro- 
duction to  one  chain  that  they  must  depend 
on  that  chain?  Isn't  that  the  same  thing  as 
control? 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  answer  is  the  same; 
such  control  would  be  allowed  if  the  busl- 
nese  had  not  grown  to  the  point  of  having 
$10  million  gross  sales  or  more  In  a  year. 

"Question.  You  want  to  require  notifica- 
tion of  impending  mergers.  Would  this  also 
apply  to  small  chains  and  individuals  who 
may  have  a  chance  to  buy  another  store 
nearby? 

"Mr.  ROO.SEVELT.  The  small  chain  or  In- 
dividual would  have  no  difficulty  in  buying 
another  store  unless  he  or  the  other  party 
were  large  enough  to  have  capital,  surplus 
and  undivided  profits  totaling  more  than 
$10  million. 

"Question.  Lets  pursue  this  further. 
Suppose  a  small  firm  is  doing  badly,  has  ex- 
hausted Its  money  source  and  the  owner  de- 
cides he  mtist  merge  with  the  competition. 
The  merger  is  refused  by  the  Government. 
How  would  this  protect  the  public  Interest? 

"Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  Government  could 
not  deny  any  such  merger  unless  it  would 
tend  to  establish  a  monopoly  and/or  elimi- 
nate competition.  If  the  monopoly  already 
exists,  the  law  does  not  apply.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  the  firm  Is  small,  it  could  not  hon- 
estly be  accused  of  affecting  competition  or 
establishing  a  monopoly. 

"Question.  In  thU  matter  of  mergers, 
many  people  feel  that  the  Government  Itself 
is  to  blame — that  the  present  tax  structure 
encourages  mergers  and  almost  makes  them 
necessary  because  growth  cannot  be  financed 
out  of  earnings  after  the  tax  takes  its  bite. 
Any  comment? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  For  months,  I  have  sug- 
gested and  supported  changes  In  the  tax 
structure  to  deal  with  this.  I  would  give 
small  business  the  opportunity  to  grow 
through  retaining  large  amounts  of  earnings 
before  pajonent  of  taxes  •  •  •  the  Incentive 
and  necessity  to  merge  would  be  greatly 
lessened. 


"Question.  Your  present  bill  is  aimed  at 
the  merger  Itsell:  wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
aim  at  the  taxes  which  foster  the  mergers? 

"Mr.  RoosxTKLT.  We  must  remember  that 
the  appetite  for  power  is  sometimes  as  great 
as  the  appetite  for  profit.  Our  approach  to 
the  problem  must  be  on  both  fronts. 

"Question.  In  your  investigation,  did  you 
uncover  illegal  pricing?  Do  you  plan  addi- 
tional legislation  dealing  with  grocery  pric- 
ing? 

"Mr.  Roosevzlt.  Yes;  we  uncovered  pricing 
arrangements  which  definitely  tend  to  de- 
stroy competition.  I  believe  that  we  should 
first  pass  the  bills  I  have  proposed  and  see 
how  they  work  before  considering  any  addi- 
tional legislation.  I  am  In  favor,  however,  of 
a  concerted  effort  to  improve  law  enforce- 
ment operations. 

"Question.  What  is  yotu-  thinking  about 
mandatory  functional  discounts — forcing 
manufacturers  to  give  more  favorable  prices 
to  wholesalers  than  to  direct  buying  re- 
taUers? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  is  a  controversial 
matter  on  which  there  are  two  sound  opin- 
ions.    I  have  not  reached  any  conclusion. 

"Question.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Federal 
fair  trade — ^putting  a  floor  under  aU  food 
prices  and  thtis  removing  price  from  the 
competitive  arena? 

"Mr.  RoosETZLT.  I  am  concentrating  on 
Representative  Wright  Patman's  proposal  to 
forbid  below-cost  selling.  In  general,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  Federal  fair  trade  law 
would  remove  all  price  from  the  competitive 
arena. 

"Question.  Many  businessmen,  large  and 
small,  are  worried  these  days  about  the  trend 
to  protect  free  enterprise  by  putting  Gov- 
ernment more  into  control  than  it  already 
ts.  The  worry  is  that  the  effect  of  new  laws 
would  be  Just  opposite  to  the  Intent — that 
they  would  restrict  competition  rather  than 
free  it.    Any  comment  on  this? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
big  businessmen  want  the  small  businessmen 
to  believe.  Big  business  is  constantly  put- 
ting out  propaganda  to  lull  the  many  small 
businessmen  and,  In  effect,  use  them.  Any 
small  businessman  who  holds  such  a  view  Is 
under  the  influence  of  false  propaganda  or 
else  he  suffers  dismally  from  lack  of  infor- 
mation about  what  is  going  on  today. 

"This  legislation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
merger  bill,  gives  the  Federal  Government  no 
added  controls  whatever.  It  merely  pro- 
hibits practices  which  eliminate  competition 
from  the  economic  picttu^.  I  believe  that 
most  small  businessmen  who  read  and  think 
will  understand  that  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  not  hurt  free  enterprise  but  will 
Increase  competition,  keep  it  within  bounds 
and  enable  the  small  businessmen  to  stay  in 
btisiness. 

"The  Goveriunent  has  been  getting  into 
the  economic  field — by  necessity — ever  since 
the  first  antitrust  laws  were  passed  In  the 
19th  centviry.  This  Is  not  due  to  Govern- 
ment planning  but  to  the  excesses  and 
abuses  by  men  of  financial  power  who  would 
stop  at  nothing  to  bring  about  monopolj- 
If  the  Government  had  not  acted  through 
the  yeais,  it  seems  plain  that  there  wotild 
be  very  little  economic  freedom  left. 

"Many  times,  those  who  talk  of  free 
enterprise  really  are  talking  about  freedom 
to  loot  or  freedom  to  take  over  and  monop- 
olize. If  the  little  businessman  falls  for  this 
propaganda  and  cooperates  with  those  who 
want  to  gobble  him  up,  then  we  can  only 
voice  our  sympathy  for  him. 

"Question.  Do  you  seriotisly  feel  that  pres- 
ent laws,  if  enforced,  cannot  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  big  getting  bigger  and  the 
small  getting  weaker? 

"Mr.  Roosevelt.  I  not  only  feel  this  is  so 
but  the  record  proves  it  beyond  any  question. 
This  does  not,  however,  excuse  us  from  all 
efforts  to  enforce  present  laws — or  from  try- 
ing to  streamline  the  procedures  and  dls- 
coTirase  delays.  * 
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"Quwtlon.  Bu-1  Kintner,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlaslon,  has  said:  'That 
government  is  best  which  governs  least — too 
mvcb  further  regulatton.  the  pamge  at  too 
much  restrictive  legislation,  la  ^t  to  whittle 
away  at  the  free  enterprtse  system — to  erode 
It  vmtil  too  little  is  left  to  permit  a  healthy 
competitive  economy.'  Does  that  statement 
put  you  and  the  man  who  would  enforce  the 
laws  you  sponsor  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
fence? 

"Mr.  BoosKVKLT.  Certainly  not.  unless  Mr. 
Kintner  means  that  there  Is  need  for  better 
law  and  better  enforcement.  I  can't  believe 
he  reached  such  a  conclusion.  I  believe  he 
would  Join  us  in  our  overall  objectives.  I 
would  Join  him  In  being  against  overre- 
strlctlve  legislation. 

"Question.  If  you  had  the  chance  to  ad- 
dress some  well -chosen  words  to  the  Inde- 
pendent retailers  of  the  coimtry,  what  would 
you  say  to  them? 

"Mr.  RoosKVXLT.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  comment:  Our  American 
enterprise  system  has  been  responsible  for 
our  national  development  because  of  the  ex- 
istence and  preservation  of  true  competition. 
Pree  competition  is  the  essence  of  what  we 
call  freedom  In  oxir  economic  system.  With- 
out It,  all  that  means  America  would  quickly 
disappear.  A  monopolistic  economy  would 
lead  rapidly  to  a  Communist  cnr  Fascist  dic- 
tatorship. The  Independent  grocer  should 
work  to  convince  the  housewife  that  )n  the 
long  run,  elimination  of  small  businessmen 
would  bring  economic  slavery. 

"The  trend  toward  monopoly,  unknown  to 
most  citizens,  is  growing  at  an  alarming  rate. 
There's  an  old  saying:  'Forewarned  is  fore- 
armed.' Let  us  arm  ourselves  now  to  pre- 
serve our  freedoms  and  our  way  of  life." 


Address   bj  Joseph   W.  Martin,  Jr.,   of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

OF   LOUISIAICA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9.  I960 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  very  pleased 
to  include  a  splendid  address  made  here 
in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martih, 
Jr..  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

The  address  follows  in  full : 
Remasks  OF  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Mabtin,  Jr.  of 

MASSACHUSETrS,     AT    THK     OPKKINO    SbSSIOM 

OF  THE  47tu  National  Convention,  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congrsbs.  on 
Thursday.  Mat  26.  1960,  at  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  It  Is  my  happy 
privilege  to  extend  a  greeting  to  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

This  is  the  4Tth  annual  meeting  of  the 
congress.  During  36  of  those  years,  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  partially  because  my  own  district 
has  been  so  concerned  with  the  development 
of  our  water  resources,  I  have  had  far  more 
than  a  casual  Interest  In  the  work  and  the 
objectives  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress and  I  have  been  pleased  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  you  as  a  vice  president. 

It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  most 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  recent 
decades  in  the  development  of  America's 
water  resources  has  been  due  to  the  sense  of 
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which  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
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It  has  such  serious  Implications 
health  of  our  people,  pollution  of 
and  rivers  is  becoming  an  In- 
grave  national  problem, 
flnr^ly    believe    this   menace    should    be 
on  a  broad  national  front.     It  can- 
lightly  dismissed  as  wholly  a  local 
If   we   do,    the    desired    Im- 
will  never  be  made, 
facts   are  that   in  local   com- 
where   the    pollution   problem    Is 
the  local   governments  simply 
1  alse  the  necessary  funds  to  ellml- 
sources  of  Infection  without  Fed- 
They  are  already  carrying  a 
burden.     Rivers    recognize     no 
Ix^undary    lines   and    neither   do   the 
pollution  which  too  many  of  our 
carrying  to  the  detriment  of  many 
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From  bersonal  experience,  I  know  of  sev- 
eral commxmltles  in  my  own  district  which 
will  be  finable  to  cope  with  their  pollution 
problem^  without  Federal  aid,  and  there  are 


several  hundred  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
condition. 

Nature  has  endowed  our  land  with  an 
abundance  of  water,  but  it  Is  obviously  a 
relatively  fixed  supply.  An  increasing  popu- 
lation and  expanding  industry  are  drawing 
more  heavily  each  year  on  the  available 
sources.  More  water  la  being  oonsiuned  and 
more  wastes  are  being  discharged  into  our 
streams.  These  wastes  cause  the  pollution 
which  imperils  our  domestic  water  supplies, 
industrial  uses,  agriculture,  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife  and  recreational  facilities. 

When  It  is  realized  that  two-thirds  of  our 
people  get  their  drinking  water  from  sur- 
face water  supplies  into  which  disease-carry- 
ing bacteria  and  toxic  substances  are  being 
discharged,  the  menace  In  such  a  condition 
to  the  heftith  of  the  Nation  becomes  real. 

The  cure  for  this  serious  situation  must  be 
the  construction  of  waste  treatment  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities  wherever  the  prob- 
lem prevails.  I  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a  real 
problem  for  our  Federal  Government  to  aid? 

Recos?nizing  the  fact  that  additional  Fed- 
eral aid  was  needed  to  assist  and  stimulate 
local  communities  to  clean  up  their  water 
supplies.  Congress  this  year  passed  a  law 
increasing  the  exLsting  authorlzaihiis  by 
$40  million  a  year.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
relatively  small  price  to  pay  for  safeguarding 
and  Improving  the  health  of  our  people 
through  supplies  of  clean  water,  especially 
when  American  taxpayers  are  spending  sub- 
stantial sums  abroad  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
through  mutual  assistance  funds,  for  the 
very    same    purposes. 

The  legislation  was  vetoed  aiid  the  veto 
was  sustained. 

This  h.is  not.  however,  eliminated  the 
problem.  Pollution  will  be  a  continuing 
and  inr-reaslng  difficulty.  It  will  not  go  away 
by  itself. 

I  ho\ye  the  Congress  will  continue  the 
battle  and  employ  the  weight  of  its  great 
Influence  in  attacking  this  grave  problem 
again  at  the  next  session  of  Congres.s. 

The  improvement  of  our  waterways  for 
shipping  has  resulted  in  enormous  economic 
benefits  to  the  Nation.  We  have  seen  count- 
less instances  as  proof  of  this.  Personally  I 
am  most  familiar  with  one  projf'ct  with 
which  I  have  been  closely  associated  through- 
out my  congres-sional  life.  That  has  been 
the  development  of  the  harbor  at  Fall  River. 
Ma-ss  .  a  project  which  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  endorsed.  The  development  of 
this  harbor  has  made  possible  the  accommo- 
dation of  ships  of  greater  tonnage,  bringing 
lower  transportation  costs  to  the  industries 
in  the  area  and  encouraging  new  industry 
to  locate  there. 

From  my  summer  home  on  Cape  Cod.  I 
can  look  out  from  my  front  porch  to  the 
approach  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal.  Every  day 
can  be  seen  huge  vessels  using  the  canal  and 
materially  cutting  down  sailing  distance  by 
avoiding  the  longer  and  sometimes  hazardous 
voyage  around  Provlncetown. 

On  a  visit  to  Germany  several  years  aao.  I 
sat  in  a  hotel  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
marveled  at  the  constant  flow  of  commerce 
which  takes  advantage  of  this  fine  waterway. 
What  the  Geimans  have  done  with  the 
Rhine,  we  can  do  with  the  development  of 
our  own  waterways.  Without  the  Rhine,  In- 
dustrial Germany  could  not  have  achieved 
its  great  growth. 

Unfortunately,  expansion  of  the  rails  is  not 
likely  in  the  future.  Railroads  are  e-ssentiaJ 
and  we  must  not  let  them  decay.  But  we 
must  supplement  their  transiK>rtatlon  efforts 
through  progress  in  the  expansion  of  our 
waterway  system. 

History  has  borne  out  the  economic  value 
of  our  waterway  projects.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  many  advantages  to  a 
growing  country.  They  wUl  play  a  major  role 
In  the  economic  destiny  of  our  country.  We 
must  do  our  full  share  in  the  greater  and 
more  prosperous  America  that  lies  ahead. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  9. 1960 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  approval  of  the  House,  I  am  In- 
cluding an  informative  and  Interesting 
address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Arthur  E.  Summerfleld,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  commencement  exercises 
at  Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Tenn. 

I  am  sure  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  will  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  read  this  splendid  statement: 

The  honor  you  have  given  me  today  is  one 
I  shall  cherish  all  my  life. 

May  I  begin  by  expressing  my  profound 
gratitude  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  Tus- 
culum College. 

Like  all  who  know  Tusculum  College.  I 
deeply  admire  this  Institution.  It  Is  a  shin- 
ing example  of  the  greatness  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  country. 

In  its  166  years  of  service,  this  college  and 
its  graduates  have  played  a  notable  pan  In 
our  Nation's  Incredible  progress. 

Standing  here  In  this  beautiful  setting, 
where  the  highest  standards  of  education 
and  nature  appear  so  perfectly  blended,  one 
can  well  understand  the  Inspiration  that 
comes  to  those  who  live,  teach  and  study 
here. 

Equally  understandable  is  the  ennobling 
and  enduring  Influence  that  rises  from  the 
opportunity  to  be  associated,  as  student  or 
faculty  member,  with  a  great  humanist  and 
scholar  such  as  Dr.  Raymond  Rankin. 

He  is  of  the  men  who  have  enriched  Amer- 
ica with  their  genius  beycmd  measure. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  real  pride  to  me,  as 
your  Postmaster  General,  that  our  very  able 
postmaster  of  the  great  post  office  in  New 
York  City.  Dr.  Robert  K.  Christenberry,  Is 
one  of  your  distinguished  alumni  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trtistees. 

In  considering  this  commencement  occa- 
sion. It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  subject 
matter  might  be  taken  for  granted.  It  would 
be  easy  to  say  to  the  members  of  this  gradu- 
ating class:  There  Is  great  opportunity  for 
success  in  America  today.  You  are  out- 
standingly prepared,  scholastlcally,  to  buUd 
a  fine  career.  Work  hard,  using  well  what 
you  have  learned,  and  you  will  achieve  your 
goals. 

This  is  time-honored  advice  that  would  be 
well  meant  and,  I  am  sure,  well  received. 

But  the  fact  Is.  it  would  be  only  a  half- 
truth.  And  Indeed,  the  members  of  this 
class  would  quickly  recognize  it  as  such. 

For  this  college  Itself  has  taught  that 
more — much  more — is  Involved  in  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  obligation  which  fall  upon 
the  Individual  In  this  Republic. 

I  have  noted,  with  great  pleasure,  that  the 
Tusculum  statement  of  purpose  declares 
that  Its  coxirse  of  study  "seeks  to  develop 
Judgments,  principles  and  experiences  mean- 
ingful In  preparation  for  fruitful  living,  and 
useful  service.  In  the  complex  social  order." 

Useful  service.  In  these  times  as  never  be- 
fore, means  participation — Intelligent  and 
devoted  participation — In  the  administration 
of  this  free  society,  through  its  government 
and  its  laws. 

It  means  Individual  responsibility  for  tak- 
ing part  In  the  momentous  decisions  that 
will  determine  the  course  of  this  Nation  to- 
morow,  and  In  these  years  ahead. 


This  Is  a  challenge  of  first  magnitude.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about  It — and 
then  I  would  dare  to  suggest,  with  a  sense 
of  urgency,  the  part  you  can  play  in  meeting 
It. 

In  the  past  week  we  have  seen  again.  In 
raw  exposure,  the  great  menace  to  the  free 
world  presented  by  the  godless  forces  of 
conununlsm. 

Ovu'  President  has  met  this  venomous  dis- 
play with  a  firm  dignity  and  a  stanch  dedi- 
cation to  world  responsibility;  and  we  may 
be  proud  that  the  whole  American  pec^le 
have  reflected  this  response. 

We  cannot,  and  will  not,  underestimate 
the  danger  before  us.  We  must  keep  our- 
selves Invincibly  strong  in  every  respect. 

We  have  maintained  a  military  power  that 
is  the  greatest  deterrent  force  on  earth.  We 
shall  continue  to  do  so. 

But  this  is  not,  by  any  means,  the  whole 
of  the  challenge. 

Physical  strength  is  not  enough.  Our 
future  will  hinge  as  well  on  the  economic 
and  moral  strength  of  this  Nation  and  Its 
people.  And  here  the  danger  lies  within 
ourselves — within  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
over  these  months  and  years  Just  before  us. 
In  the  administration  of  this  society  of  ours. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  crucial  decisions  to 
be  made  are  yotu-s.  We  face,  in  this  country 
today,  a  problem  more  g^rave  than  the  threat 
of  force  expressed  In  the  bluster  of  the 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  more 
serious  because  we  assume  less  urgency  to 
defend  against  It;  and  because.  If  we  do  not 
meet  it  squarely,  no  amount  of  military  de- 
fense can  keep  us  strong.  We  shall  weaken 
fearfully  the  foundations  upon  which  all 
our  strength  is  built. 

Let  me  define  this  problem  by  making  two 
observations  that  are  well  known  to  you. 

The  first  is  that  Government  policy  vitally 
affects  the  economy  of  any  Nation.  In  a 
dictator  state,  of  course,  the  effect  Is  abso- 
lute. But  even  In  a  republic  with  a  free 
enterprise  system,  the  government  literally 
determines  the  broad  conditions  under 
which  the  economy  shall  operate. 

The  second  point  Is  that.  In  a  republic, 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
presumably  are  to  provide  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment the  majority  of  the  pe<^le  want. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  assumed  that  the 
people  have  the  right — If  not  the  obliga- 
tion— to  insist  upon  getting  the  policies 
they  want. 

One  natural  consequence  of  this  process 
is  the  formation  of  pressure  groujw — groups 
that  may  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  electorate,  but  that  organize  their 
efforts,  vocally  and  actively,  to  advance  their 
own  self-interest. 

Wlien  their  self-interest  is  detrimental  to 
the  people  as  a  whole,  they  may  still  suc- 
ceed—and all  too  often  do.  They  succeed 
because  the  Interests  of  the  people  have  too 
few  champions — too  few  men  and  women 
with  the  talents  and  the  willingness  to  speak 
up,  to  lead  the  flght  In  the  people's  behalf. 

To  the  public  officeholder,  the  self-interest 
groups  appear  to  have  the  Initiative;  the  pub- 
lic appears  to  be  apathetic. 

Not  only  does  this  Influence  the  man  al- 
ready in  office;  It  has  Its  effect  on  the  kind 
and  quality  of  men  who  will  become  candi- 
dates for  office. 

And  these  are  the  men  who  make  the  most 
fundamental  decisions  for  us,  who  determine 
whether  we  are  to  have  economic  folly 
through  Government  by  pressure  group,  with 
recurring  inflation,  ever-higher  taxation,  and 
deadly  monopoly  power;  or,  whether,  over  the 
years,  we  are  to  have  sound  government, 
with  sound  economic  policies  that  rid  us  of 
Inflation,  confiscatory  taxation,  and  abuses 
of  monopoly  power. 

At  present  our  Nation  has  reached  the 
highest  level  of  prosperity  in  our  history. 
We  have  the  healthiest,  strongest  economy 
America  has  yet  known. 


Our  people  are  enjoying  better  living 
standards — greater  Individual  opportuni- 
ties— than  ever  before. 

The  institutions  which  mean  so  much  to 
US   are   making   historic   progress. 

These  are  achievements  made  possible  by 
sound  policies  of  Government — policies 
maintained  by  a  determined  Federal  ad- 
ministration. They  are  the  result  of  a  reso- 
lute and  successful  battle  to  bring  rampant 
Inflationary  momentum  under  control;  to 
keep  the  economy  healthy  and  strong. 

All  are  hard-won  gains.  And  the  con- 
tinued advancement  of  sound  policies  will  be 
harder  still. 

For  the  blunt  fact  Is  that  we  do  not  have 
throughout  our  Government,  In  all  Its  areas, 
the  niimbers  of  men  and  women  of  capacity. 
Integrity,  and  cotirage  we  must  have  to  meet 
our  challenge. 

Crovernment  Is  not  simply  a  process — it  Is 
people.  Able  people  give  us  able  govern- 
ment. Weak  people  will  give  us  weak  gov- 
ernment. Courage  In  government  can  come 
only  from  courageous  men  and  women. 

We  are  seriously  weakened  when  we  have 
government  by  pressure  group,  rather  than 
government  fca-  the  pec^e,  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  result  is  a  commitment  to  excessive 
spending  of  public  money  by  a  majority  of 
the  Congress,  which  can  have  the  most 
serious  consequences  to  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  our  country. 

Vast  stuns  are  voted  which  push  govern- 
ment costs  far  above  oxir  means,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Nation's  defense, 
and  which  put  tremendous  new  tax  burdens 
on  every  citizen,  present,  and  future. 

This  Is  the  situation  which  confronts  us 
at  this  very  time.  Special -interest  bills  are 
being  passed  that  can  raise  our  annual 
spending  by  billions  of  dollars  in  1961 — and 
burden  our  Fedoral  budgets  over  the  years 
ahead  with  many,  many  mc»-e  billions. 

Already,  In  fact,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
United  States  stands  at  more  than  $292  bil- 
lion. The  Interest,  alone,  each  year,  at 
present  rates.  Is  more  than  $9  billion. 

But  this  Is  far  from  all.  The  full  amount 
of  commitments  for  the  future — your  fu- 
ture— has  reached  $750  billion — three-quar- 
ters of  a  trillion  dollars. 

But,  the  spenders  say,  we  can  eventually 
tighten  our  belt  and  make  up  this  monstrous 
debt.  The  question  Is:  Who  will  make  it 
up  eventually? 

There  Is  little  doubt  they  must  mean  the 
yoimg  students  of  today,  such  as  you.  who 
will  bear  this  burdm  in  due  time.  It  is 
you  who  will  have  to  pay  most  dearly  for 
the  vlct(x^es  of  the  pressure  groups  now. 

Such  a  pressure  group,  for  example — and 
by  far  the  most  dominant  In  affecting  the 
Congress — Is  the  clique  of  men  who  exercise 
the  great  power  of  union  monopoly  letuler- 
ship. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  all  con- 
scientious Americans  favcx'  a  responsible 
union  movement. 

But  the  people  of  America  have  suffered 
this  movement  to  become  a  vast  monopoly, 
used  by  Its  leaders  to  dictate  the  making  of 
law  in  the  legislative  halls  of  otu-  States  and 
our  Nation's  Capital. 

And  the  danger  can  only  grow  unless,  and 
until,  the  Congress  is  persuaded  to  bring  this 
power  into  balance. 

The  battle  for  sound  government  is  always 
fR'ecarious  when  the  number  at  the  front  Is 
relatively  small.  In  recent  years,  this  flght 
has  been  led  by  the  President,  sustained  by 
key  members  of  his  administration  and  some 
stalwart  Members  of  the  C<Kigres8. 

I  say  to  you  that  too  much  Is  being  ex- 
pected of  too  few. 

No  one  man,  nor  small  group  ot  men.  can 
uphold  such  a  great  burden  Indefinlt^y. 
More — ^many  taan — are  needed. 

A  great  Amerioan  statesman  has  said: 
"Nothing  will  ruin  the  country  If  the  people 
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themselTes  will  undertake  its  safety;  and 
nothing  can  save  It  tf  they  leave  that  safety 
In  any  bands  but  their  own." 

I  believe  the  great  aMjoKl^  of  oar  people 
want  the  Nation's  growth  and  security  to  be 
accomplished  through  sound  and  sensible 
government.  But  the  people  need  articulate 
help  and  leadership  in  the  effort  to  accom- 
plish these  goals.  There  must  be  leadership 
that  will  take  an  active,  vigorous  part  in  pol- 
itics and  in  public  affairs. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  chal- 
lenge to  you: 

It  is  the  vital  need  for  you  to  apply  the 
genius,  the  talents  and  the  dedication  witli 
which  you  leave  this  college,  to  the  political 
life  of  your  Nation. 

There  can  be  no  real  strength  of  Oovem- 
ment.  no  preponderance  of  able  men  and 
women  in  the  Government,  unless  young 
men  and  women  of  your  caliber  take  an 
active  and  durable  interest  In  public  affairs. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Taluable  to  this 
Nation  than  for  some  of  you,  who  have  the 
ability,  to  go  directly  into  politics — and  there 
serve  the  urgent  cause  erf  good  government. 

I  have  never  sought  or  held  elective  ofBce, 
but  this  I  do  know: 

I  have  been  a  businessman  who  devoted 
much  time  over  the  past  24  years  to  politics 
and  public  affairs  as  an  avocation,  and  all 
my  time  for  almost  8  years  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Elsenhower.  And  the  most 
fruitful,  satisfying,  Inspiring  experience  a 
man  could  have,  in  my  opinion,  is  consti- 
tuted in  these  years  I  have  served  in  Wash- 
ington and  participated  in  the  councils  of 
this  Government. 

Whatever  your  calling,  give  of  your  time 
to  the  critical  task  of  selecting  men  and 
women  who  will  render  America  the  kind  of 
government  she  must  have  in  these  years. 
No  time  you  spend  will  be  more  vital   to 
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Athens'   great  years,   the  citizens 
into  this  participation  with  a  deep 
responsibility.     At  the  open  meet- 
decisions  were  made,  the  most 
moment  came  when  the  presiding 
4sked,  "E>oes  anyone  wish  to  speak?" 
as  there  were  many  who  did  wish 
and  who  Epoke  for  strong  and  re- 
government,  the  people  of  Athens 
strong  and  free, 
'rhen  indifference  and  corruption  fl- 
in,  and  only  those  wished  to  speak 
to  promote   their   own   selfish 
the  decline  came.     This  was  the 
wlken,  as  one  observing  philosopher  put 
only  freedom  we  now  seek  is  freedom 

IbiUty." 
^nother  declared  sadly  that  there  was 
tifmpion  of  justice  at  whose  side  to 
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SENATE 

Fkid.w,  JiNE  10, 1!)60 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Prederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Our  Father  God.  for  the  rest  and  re- 
newal of  the  night,  for  the  freshness  of 
another  day  in  June,  for  the  ever-chang- 
ing loveliness  of  earth  and  sky,  for  the 
joy  of  human  fellowship  In  all  the  ven- 
tures we  attempt  together,  for  the  great- 
ness of  our  heritage,  and  for  the  good- 
ness and  mercy  which  follow  us  in  all  our 
pilgrim  days,  we  lift  our  noontide  paean 
of  thanksgiving. 

O  God.  who  only  art  our  help  and 
hope,  our  refuge  still  amid  the  flood  of 
mortal  ills  prevailing,  because  our  life 
can  be  joined  to  Thine,  in  the  midst  of 
our  ignorance,  there  is  a  wisdom  that 
can  save  us  from  folly ;  in  our  darkness, 
there  is  a  kindly  light  to  lead  us  on;  in 
our  weakness,  there  Is  a  secret  strength 
that  stiffens  our  arm,  for  when  Thou 
art  near,  even  in  despair  and  failure, 
we  find  courage  and  the  power  of  new 
resolve  as  into  Thy  hands  we  commit  our 
ways. 

In  the  multitude  of  Thy  mercies  to  us, 
stretch  out  the  area  of  our  compassion 
until  its  boundaries  cease  to  be  narrow 
and  provincial,  but  take  in  the  needs  and 
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The  centuries  have  not  altered  those  prin- 
ciples. 

Today,  in  America,  each  of  tis  must  face 
this  question  squarely:  "Does  anyone  wish  to 
speak?" 

And  upon  our  response  depends  the  course 
our  country  will  follow. 

I  would  appeal  to  you,  in  the  exciting 
years  Into  which  you  are  moving,  to  speak, 
work,  and  fight  for  sound  government  and  ii 
stronger  America. 

Find  the  candidates  for  public  office  who 
stand  for  what  you  believe,  whatever  their 
political   affiliation,   and   support  them. 

I  have  said  again  and  again:  We  need  100 
more  men  and  women  of  courage  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

We  need  these  men  and  womt-n,  to 
strengthen  the  hard-pressed  forces  of  cour- 
age   and   integrity  already  in   the  Congress. 

As  you  become  active  In  the  public  affairs 
of  your  community,  your  State,  and  the 
Nation,  help  to  give  us  mor*;  men  and  women 
of  ability  and  courage  in  all  levels  of  our 
governments. 

Keep  home  the  demagogues,  the  fuzyy 
tlUnkers.  the  Irresponsible,  the  darlings  of 
the  pressure  groups. 

Send  us  the  doers  who  will  give  America 
the  true   policies  of  sound   leadership. 

And  give  us  your  own  leadership  in  the 
quality  of  national  thinking  and  vision; 
leadership  in  finding  the  solutions  to  our 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems; 
leadership  in  welding  our  people  together 
toward  a  conmion  purpose. 

This  is  your  obligation,  youi  opportunity. 
Above  all,  it  is  your  sacred  right. 

With  millions  of  other  Americans,  I  am 
confident  you  will  preserve  this  right — and 
in  the  process,  you  will  give  it  great  new 
luster  as  the  most  precious  heritage  known 
to  mankind. 


aspirations  of  all  Thy  children  under  all 
skies. 

We  tsk   it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

rJBQuest  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 

unanimous  consent,  the  reading 

Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 

June  9,  1960,  was  dispensed 


ENROllLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


PRESIDENT   pro    tempore    an- 

that  on  today.  June  10,  1960,  he 

the  following  enrolled  bills  and 

resolutions,  which  had  previously 

by  the  Speaker  of  the  House 


Repi  esentatives : 


.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Blaglo 

2fe45.  An  act   for   the   relief   of   Jesus 

Pl|  rueroa; 

5f21.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 

to  correct  inequities  In  the  con- 

of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the 

Industry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 

lavorable  status,  and  for  other  ptir- 

5180.  An   act  for    the  relief   of   Nels 


6  21 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid  J. 
Gabrlelle  Pecoraro.  and  their  ml- 
,  Joseph  Pecoraro: 

An  act  to  amend  section  57a  of 
Act  (11  UJS.C.  93(a))    and 
52,  title  18.  United  States  Code; 


Ban  truptcy 


HR.  7577.  An  act  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purjxwes; 

HR.  7681.  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959  with 
certain  amendments; 

H  R.  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  9.  1876,  to  permit  certain  streets  in 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  within  the  area  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to 
be  used  for  park  and  other  purpKJses; 

HR.8713.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real 
estate  to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Po:  t 
Hueneme.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8888.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angehi 
Maria; 

H  R.  10572.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
the  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  10646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order  to  extend  the  life 
of  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  act  from  20  to  25  years; 

H  R.  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934.  as  amended; 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  u.se  of 
certified  mail  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws 
to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
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national  Airport  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: 

H.J.  Kes.  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.J.  Res.  678.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.  12049.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  miUtary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19<H.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  12363.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
clusion of  an  agreement  for  the  Joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  International  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944,  with 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H  J».  12040.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 

HJt.  12231.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  AiH>roprlatlon8. 

H.B.  12263.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
cliision  of  an  agreement  tar  the  Joint  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
of  a  major  International  storage  dam  on  the 
Rio  Grande  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  February  3,  1944.  with  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


LIMITATION    OP    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  statements  in  con- 
nection therewith  be  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ment  Stations,  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Uniformed    Services    Contincenct    Option 
Amxndkknts   or    1960 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
vrtth  respect  to  annuities  based  on  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Transfer  by  Navy  Department  of 
Buoy  Boat  to  Middlesex  Divers,  Inc.,  Mal- 
DEN,  Mass. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Niivy  (Material),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
that  the  Department  of  the  Navy  proposes 
the  transfer  of  buoy  boat  No.  12696  to  Mid- 
dlesex Divers,  Inc.,  Maiden,  Mass.;  to  the 
Coaamittee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Na- 
tional Lfibor  Relations  Board,  Washington, 
D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port of  that  Board,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1959  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  LabcK-  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
Report  ok  Statk  Aoricttltural  Experiment 
Stations 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  State  Agricultural  Experl- 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  7480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  with  respect 
to  label  declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soil  (Rept.  No. 
1548);  and 

H.R.  11985.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships authorlaed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (Kept.  No.  1551). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  10455.  An  act  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920  (Rept.  No. 
1549). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  11998.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  1150). 


FORFEITURE  OP  CIVILIAN  ANNUI- 
TIES AND  MILITARY  RETIRED 
PAY  (S.  REPT.  NO.  1544) 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  a  unanimous  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  I  submit,  with- 
out amendment,  a  new  report  on  HJl. 
4601.  the  bill  relating  to  the  forfeiture 
of  civiUan  annuities  and  military  retired 
pay.  Senators  will  recall  that  the  bill 
was  called  up  for  floor  action  a  short 
time  ago.  After  a  somewhat  extended 
debate,  and  because  of  objections  raised 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
FMr.  Wn.LiAMs],  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  agreed  to  have 
the  bill  recommitted  In  order  that  the 
objections  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  report  which  I  file  today  contains 
the  following  statement: 

This  measure  was  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration In  order  to  right  a  wrong  growing 
out  of  existing  law. 


Seeing  that  justice  Is  served  is  not  always 
a  popular  undertaking.  This  Is  somewhat 
true  In  this  Instance.  On  the  other  band, 
the  defeat  of  justice  shotild  not  be  a  re- 
warding venture.  Since  the  measxire  was 
first  considered  on  May  12, 1960 — 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 

the  committee  has  again  carefully  and 
deliberately  considered  all  the  facts  per- 
tinent to  a  proper  decision.  In  the  light  of 
those  facts  and  in  view  of  the  strong  and 
unyielding  position  in  favor  of  the  bill  In 
its  present  form  by  every  interested  agency 
of  the  Government,  the  conunittee  Is  unani- 
mously of  the  view  that  equity  and  Justice 
will  be  served  by  its  enactment.  It  is  in 
keeping  with  this  spirit  that  the  committee 
vu-ges  prompt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
the  measure. 

I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  The  report 
will  be  received  and  printed,  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 


FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  1545) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  submit  a  favorable 
report,  with  amendments,  on  S.  1638,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  an  effective  system  of 
personnel  administration  for  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  This 
is  the  bill  which  I  had  the  honor  to  In- 
troduce on  April  10,  1959,  after  more 
than  2  years  of  careful  study  and  ex- 
tensive public  hearings  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

This  is  an  important  bilL  I  hope  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration,  if 
not  by  the  86th.  then  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress. It  would  drastically  reorganize 
the  personnel  system  of  the  Government. 
It  would  repeal  the  Pendleton  Act  of 
1883.  It  would  create  a  streamlined, 
modernized,  and  effective  system  of  per- 
sonnel management,  stemming  directly 
from  the  White  House,  while  at  the  same 
time  retaining  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission the  authority  to  pass  on  griev- 
ances of  employees,  to  act  as  a  quasi- 
judicial  body  to  assure  that  justice  will 
be  done  employees,  and  to  protect  the 
Civil  Service  against  raids  on  the  merit 
system. 

Probably  the  best  way  I  can  explain 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate  is 
to  read  the  declaration  of  policy  which 
is  contained  in  section  101,  where  it  Is 
recited: 

The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  requires  a  career  staff  of 
experienced,  trained,  loyal,  and  suitable  men 
and  women  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

(2)  effective  management  and  direction  of 
the  career  staff  requires  that  policies  and 
practices  of  personnel  admlnlsta-atlon  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  which  are  based  on 
the  principle  of  merit  and  will  result  In  at- 
tracting to,  and  retaining  in.  Govemment 
service  competent,  efficient,  and  productive 
officers  and  employees; 

(3)  responsibility  tor  the  establishment 
and  execution  of  such  pollclee  and  practices, 
subject  to  law,  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
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executive  responsibility  which  Is  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  President; 

(4)  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  should  be  responsible  for  per- 
sonnel administration  within  their  respective 
departments  and  agencies,  subject  to  the  ex- 
ecutive responsibility  of  the  President; 

(5)  in  order  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
President  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsi- 
bility for  personnel  administration,  an  OfBce 
of  Personnel  Management  should  be  estab- 
lished In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; and 

(6)  the  essential  functions  of  protecting 
the  integrity  to  the  merit  system  against 
political  and  personal  favoritism  and  other 
abuses  should  continue  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  as  an  agency  inde- 
pendent of  the  President,  and  an  appeals  sys- 
tem should  be  provided  adequate  to  protect 
the  interests  of  individual  employees,  or 
applicants  for  employment,  who  are  ag- 
grieved by  personnel  actions  affecting  them, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  minority  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  FMr.  Carlson  1 , 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr. 
BrunsdaleI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  PoNGl,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


PROTECTION     OF     RAILROAD     EM- 
PLOYEES   BY    REGULATING    THE 
USE     OP     TRACK     MOTORCARS- 
MINORITY    VIEWS 
Mr.      MAGNUSON.     Mr.      President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce   I  report  favorably, 
with  amendments,  the  bill  (S.  1425)   to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  rail- 
road employees  by  regulating  the  use  of 
track  motorcars,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and    I    submit    a    report     (No.     1546) 
thereon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed,  together  with  the  mi- 
nority views  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Thurmond  I  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  CottonI. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington; and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


CHANGE  OF  METHOD  OF  PAYMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  AID  TO 
STATE  OR  TERRITORIAL  HOMES — 
MINORITY   VIEWS    «S.    REPT.    NO. 

1547) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  report  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (H.R.  10596 »  to 
change  the  method  of  payment  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  or  territorial  homes  for 
the  support  of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors, 
airmen,  and  marines  of  the  United 
States.  I  request  that  the  bill  with  the 
amendments  be  printed:  and  in  that 
connection  I  file  the  majority  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  be  given  until 
Friday.   June    17.   to    file    the   minority 


and 


that  the  majority  report  and 
miii|ority  views  be  printed  as  one 
as  of  June  17,  although  I  de- 
the  bill  printed  at  this  time. 
PllESIDINa  OFFICER.     The  re- 
be  received,  and  the  bill,  as 
will  be  printed  and  placed  on 
and,  without  objection,  the 
be  printed,  as  requested  by 
from  Texas. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  aid,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  CLARK : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 

respect  to  the  time  of  produc^n 

antiquities  and  other  objects   in 

entitle  them  to  free  entry;    to  the 

on  Finance. 

remarks   of   Mr.  Clark   when   he 

the    above    bill,    which    nppear 

separate  heading.) 

Mr.   HUMPHREY: 

A   bill   to  amend   the   Mutual   Se- 

of    1954.    as    amended,    so    jts    to 

or    the   establishment    of    a   White 

designed   to  render   emergency   as.slst- 

1  he  people  of  other  nations  In  ca.se 

to    the    Committee   on    Foreign 
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GRUENING      (for     himself,     Mr. 

Magnuson,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Morse, 

]lr.  LusK,  and  Mr.  E>»gle)  : 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  authorlz- 

.ise   for   fishery   research   and  other 

of  30  percent  of  amovnit.s  collected 
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remarks  of  Mr    Grukninc   when 
the  above  bill,  which  appear 
separate   heading. » 
Mr.  CARROLL: 

A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Walter  H. 
ind 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  G. 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  BIBLE   (by  request i: 
A    bill    to    amend    the    District    of 
Income  and  Franchise  Tpjc  Act  of 
to  allow  a  deduction  to  the  tax- 
amounts  paid  pursuant  to  a  writ- 

n  agreement; 
A  bill   to  promote  safe  driving,   to 
the  reckless   and   financially    irre- 
driver  from  the  highways,  to  pro- 
he  Indemnification  of  certain  per- 
ng  injury  or  loss  as  a  result  of  the 
of    motor    vehicles    by    uninsured 
and  for  other  purposes;   and 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
so   as   to   authorize    Group   Hospi- 
Inc.  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
c^ental    hospitals    for    the    care    and 
of  Individuals,  and  for  other  pnr- 
the  Committee  on   the  District   of 


Mr.   RANDOLPH: 

A  bill  to  extend  and  improve  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  .services 
ty  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
on   Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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ADMISSION.  DUTY  FREE.  OP  WORKS 
OF  AF  T  AND  RELATED  OBJECTS 
CI  .ARK. 


Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  with  re- 
he  time  of  production  of  artis- 
and  other  objects  in  order 
them  to  free  entry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  <S.  3656)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
production  of  artistic  antiquities  and 
other  objects  in  order  to  entitle  them  to 
free  entry,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clark,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  update  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  which  provides  that  works 
of  art  and  related  objects  produced  prior 
to  the  year  1830  may  be  admitted  duty 
free.  The  incorporation  of  this  provision 
was  to  permit  free  entry  to  products  more 
than  100  years  old  which  were  noncom- 
petitive   with   American   products. 

In  I960,  it  is  necessary  for  an  article  to 
be  130  years  old  in  order  to  gain  free  en- 
try. I  do  not  believe  that  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  Congress  30  years  ago. 
The  bill  would  restore  the  100-year  quali- 
fication for  free  entry. 


EXPANSION  OF  RESEARCH  IN  SA- 
LINE WATER  CONVERSION— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  the  bill,  the  name  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
Cannon  I  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3557,  the  bill  I  introduced  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Anderson!,  and  other  Sen- 
ators, to  expand  research  in  saline  water 
conversion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair » .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  ROBERT  A.  BICKS  TO  BE 
ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENEJRAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  A.  Bicks,  of  New  York, 
to  be  A.ssistant  Attorney  General,  vice 
Victor  R.  Hansen,  resigned,  for  10:30 
a.m.,  Wednesday.  June  22.  1960,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
may  make  .such  representations  as  arc 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  consist.s 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  1.  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HniTSKA  i    and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  reque.st.  and  by  unanimous  conseiu. 
addre-sses.  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  weie 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
Address    delivered    by    Senator    Phimp    A. 
Hart,  at  the  dinner  for  World  Refugee  Year, 
United  Nations.  Mav  24.   1960. 
By  Mr.  WILEY; 
Statement  by  him.  relating  to  a  proposed 
constructive   progjam   for  crime   prevention. 
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By  Mr.  MAaNUS<W : 

Statement  by  him,  and  edltorlalj  entitled 
"Chipping  Away,"  written  by  Henry  C.  Parke 
and  published  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Bul- 
letin; and  "History  Repeating  Itself  in  UB. 
Maritime  Field."  published  In  the  MobUe 
(Ala.)  Register  at  March  16.  1960. 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

Editorial  entitled  "Richaxd  NnoM;  'We 
Believe  In  the  Creative  OeiUus  of  a  Free 
People',"  publlshsd  In  the  n.S.  News  ft 
World  Report  of  June  13,  1960. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  RE- 
GARDINO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CON- 
TEMPLATED TRIP  TO  JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  late 
yesterday,  a  owrespondent  for  Mainichl, 
one  of  Japan's  leading  newspapers, 
called  my  office  and  left  four  questions 
which  he  requested  that  I  answer.  For 
the  information  of  the  Senate  I  list  the 
questions  and  my  answers  thereto. 

The  questlcms  and  the  answers  are  as 
follows: 

Question  1.  Are  you  v^orried  about  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit  to  Japan?  Do  you 
support  his  visit  to  the  country? 

Answer.  I  am  concerned.  The  trip  was 
planned  at  another  time  and  in  other 
world  circumstances  far  more  conducive  to 

gOOd-WUl  TlSltS. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  support  the  President's 
going  if  that  Is  his  decision.  If  there  seems 
to  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  two  responses, 
I  would  point  out  to  you  tiint  under  our 
constitutional  system,  the  President  has  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  our  foreign 
policies.  Memb^-s  of  the  Senate  may  ex- 
press their  views  freely  but  the  final  decision 
is  the  President's  to  make.  If  he  decides  to 
go,  despite  expressions  of  concern  such  as 
mine  and  others,  then  national  unity  re- 
quires tbat  his  decision  be  supported  by  all. 

Question  2.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Kishi  Cabinet?  What  do  you 
think  about  demonstrations  of  opposition 
groups? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  me  to  comment  on  the  attitude  of 
a  friendly  and  independent  goverrunent,  par- 
ticularly at  a  time  like  this  when  it  Is  obvi- 
ously   having    serious    diSlculties    at    home. 

As  a  general  principle,  I  believe  absolutely 
In  the  right  to  petition  peacefully  as  funda- 
mental to  democracy.  I  stress  the  word 
peacefully  equally  with  the  phrase  the  right 
to  petition. 

Question  3.  How  do  you  think  American- 
Japanese  relations  will  develop  from  now  on? 

Answer.  I  do  not  know  but,  certainly,  I 
would  hope  that  they  will  develop  into  a 
stronger  relationship  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  of  both  nations  and  for  their 
common  progress.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President's  planned  visit  would  be  under- 
stood In  connection  with  that  question.  The 
▼Islt  Is  directed  to  all  the  people  of  Japan 
and  Is  solely  an  expression  of  our  sincere 
desire  for  friendsliip  with  tiiem.  It  cannot 
be  and  should  not  be  associated  with  any 
speciftc  or  immediate  problem  of  Japanese- 
American  relations  and  most  certainly  not 
with  any  particular  Internal  political  prob- 
lem of  Japan.  I  would  hope  that  his  visit 
to  Japan  will  be  understood  In  that  fashion. 
If  it  la  not.  It  will  not  contribute  to  the 
long-range  development  of  pecu^eful  and 
equal  relations  which  are  clearly  in  the 
Intwests  of  both  nations. 

Question  4.  If  you  have  any  other  criti- 
cisms or  opinion,  please  say  so. 

Answer.  Apart  from  the  questions  InTolved 
in  both  countries  in  ratifying  tbe  Japanese- 
American  treaty,  I  would  express  the  opinion 
that  the  propoaed  treaty  ta  a  great  Unprof*- 


ment  over  the  present  treaty.  I  am  sure  It 
Is  not  precisely  what  all  Japanese  want.  It 
is  not  precisely  what  all  Americans  want. 
But,  In  my  opinion,  the  treaty  appears  to  fit 
well  into  existing  conditions  in  the  world  and 
it  is  subject,  in  any  event,  to  change  as 
conditions  change.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Japanese  people  understand  the  jM-oposed 
treaty  in  the  same  fashion  as  I  do.  At  any 
rate,  I  would  hope  that  they  will  consider 
it  on  its  own  merits,  apart  from  other  ques- 
tions which  may  involve  their  own  govern- 
nieut,  good-will  visits  and  so  forth. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   CONTEMPLATED 
TRIP     AND     THE     SITUATION     IN 

JAPAN 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
eve  of  the  President's  proposed  trip  to 
Japan,  the  Hareup  of  riots  in  Japan  Is, 
I  believe,  of  deep  concern  not  only  to 
all  Ameiicans,  but  also,  in  my  opinion, 
to  a  large  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

We  recall  that  Prime  Minister  Kishi 
guarantees  the  safety  of  the  President 
during  his  visit.  At  the  same  time,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  probably 
Khrushchev  has  his  finger  in  this  pie, 
also — or,  at  least,  the  Communists  have. 

Then  there  is  the  left-wing  element 
in  Japan,  which  is  attempting  to  dis- 
credit the  Government  of  Japan,  in 
which  Prime  Minister  Kishi  plays  a  lead- 
ing role;  and  the  leftwing  element  in 
Japan  is  also,  let  us  say,  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Far  East. 

The  situation  is  such  that  we  must  not 
lose  our  heads,  in  evaluating  it.  We 
must  consider,  as  soon  as  we  can,  the 
size  of  the  opposition  and  the  size  of  the 
riots;  we  must  consider  the  moving 
forces  behind  the  anti-UJS.  activ- 
ity. We  must  consider  the  degree  of 
the  effort  of  the  Japanese  police  force 
and  its  ability  to  hold  crowds  in  check. 
We  are  told  that  the  police  force  there 
did  not  do  a  very  good  Job  today,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  helicopter 
to  get  Mr.  Hagerty  to  the  U.S.  Embassy. 
And  when  he  arrived  at  the  Embassy 
6.000  or  more  rioters  were  on  hand. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment must  also  be  considered.  We  know 
that  Prime  Minister  Kishi  has  spoken 
very  clearly  on  the  subject.  He  is  a 
statesman  with  a  wide  view;  and  he  rec- 
ognizes the  relationship  between  the  two 
countries,  and  recognizes,  we  may  say, 
the  responsibility  of  Japan  in  this  in- 
stance to  "come  through  clean." 

First  and  foremost,  of  course,  we  must 
be  concerned  with  the  personal  safety 
of  the  President.  Evidently  he  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  visit  Japan.  That  deci- 
sion is  for  him  to  make,  not  for  me;  I 
am  simply  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

No  doubt  some  consideration  has  been 
given  to  calling  off  the  trip.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  think  not  only  of  the  safety  of 
our  officials,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
effect  on  the  Japanese  officials  who  have 
endorsed  the  trip,  and  we  must  also 
think  in  terms  of  the  effect  on  the  Japa- 
nese pe<H>le. 

If  It  Is  true  that  only  a  small  group 
are  pushing  this  so-called  riot,  then  If 


there  is  a  failure  of  the  President  to 
go — and  I  do  not  think  there  Is  going  to 
be  a  failure;  I  think  he  is  going  to 
leave — we  must  think  In  terms  of  what 
effect  it  will  have  on  the  Far  East.  As 
the  saying  goes.  Would  we  lose  face? 
The  Eastern  people  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, more  or  less  the  same  as  we  are ; 
but  would  the  failure  of  the  President 
to  go  there  mean  our  losing  face  in  tlie 
F^r  East,  in  wliich  we  have  such  a  stake? 
We  do  have  a  tremendous  stake  there. 

I  repeat,  in  the  last  analysis  the  deter- 
mination is  to  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  not  my  responsibility;  it  is 
his.  I  am  sure  we  shall  find  that 
Kishi  is  arranging  an  adequate  police 
force  and  will  probably  utilize  any 
weapon  which  may  be  necessary  to  sub- 
due mobs. 

If  the  President  leaves,  as  I  think  he 
will,  I  join  with  all  Americans  in  wish- 
ing him  bon  vosrage.  To  use  an  expres- 
sion I  heard  someone  use  on  the  street 
recently,  the  President  is  "a  great  guy." 
He  is  a  great  salesman.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  Khrushchev  wanted  to  keep 
him  out  of  Russia  was  that  he  was  afraid 
of  the  President's  salesmanship;  the 
President  speaks  straight  from  the  shoul- 
der, he  speaks  "straight  goods,"  and  he 
has  sincerity  and  a  smile  that  are  very 
captivating. 

So  I  say,  "bon  voyage  to  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  entitled  "  'Stay-Home'  Cries  Await 
Hagerty."  published  in  the  Washington 
Postof  JunelO,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

"Stat  Home"  Cries  Await  Hagebtt 

Tokyo,  June  10. — Leftist  students  and 
unionists  wearing  black  mourning  bands 
are  expected  to  besiege  White  House  Press 
Secretary  James  C.  Hagerty  with  "Ike  stay 
home"  demands  when  he  arrives  here  today 
to  draw  up  security  plans  for  President 
Elsenhower's  Japanese  visit. 

Other  demonstrations  are  scheduled  at  the 
Diet  (Parliament)  and  the  U.S.  Embassy 
Saturday  in  an  effort  to  persuade  American 
officials  that  Mr.  Eisenhower's  visit  at  this 
time  would  harm,  rather  than  help,  United 
States-Japanese  relations. 

The  anti-Government  groups  contend  that 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  trip  at  this  time  would  be 
political  action  lending  support  to  the  re- 
gime of  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke  Kishi. 
The  leftist  forces  also  are  opposed  to  ratifi- 
cation of  a  new  United  States-Japanese  mu- 
tual security  treaty  which  they  contend  may 
Involve  Japan  In  a  war  not  of  the  country's 
own  choosing. 

Socialist  opponents  have  warned.  "We  will 
not  abstain  from  force"  to  prevent  ratifica- 
tion of  the  bitterly  opposed  pact. 

PLAN   TO    BL,OCK    KISHI 

The  radical  Zengakuren  Students  Associ- 
ation says  its  30,000  members  will  prevent 
Kisbl's  Liberal  Democratic  Party  members 
from  entering  the  Diet  Jiuie  IS  when  the 
measure  is  expected  to  come  to  a  vote. 

The  SVi  million  member  Sohyo  Labor 
Federation  has  called  for  a  second  nation- 
wide protest  strike  the  same  day. 

How  much  momentum  the  opposition 
moTement  wlU  build  up  by  June  19,  when 
the  President  Is  scheduled  to  arrive.  Is  still 
a  question  mark. 
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The  KiBhl  government  U  planning  to 
counter  any  leftist  display  by  mobilizing 
600,000  supporters  to  welcome  the  President 
at  the  airport  and  along  the  route  he  will 
travel.  Planes  today  dropped  leaflets  urging 
a  warm  welcome. 

KISHI    ON    TELEVISION 

Klshl  told  a  nationwide  television  audience 
yesterday  that  the  President  was  coming  only 
on  a  good  will  venture  to  mark  the  cen- 
tennial of  United  States-Japan  relations,  and 
not  to  help  bolster  the  Klshl  regime  as  the 
opposition  charges,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional reported. 

"We  must  welcome  foreign  heads  of  state 
like  gentlemen,"  he  said.  "We  guarantee 
President  Elsenhower's  personal  safety  dur- 
ing his  visit.  But  I  am  ashamed  that 
there  will  be  some  unpleasant  demon- 
strators who  win  be  waving  flags  other  than 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Rising  Sun." 

The  National  Federation  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations, Japan's  third  largest  national 
labor  group,  submitted  an  open  letter  to 
Hagerty  in  which  It  urged  the  President  to 
postpone  his  trip. 

spi:aks  as  a  buddhist 

A  Japanese  member  of  Parliament,  Eijun 
Ohtanl,  resigned  from  the  ruling  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  because  he  said  that  as  a 
devout  Buddhist  he  could  not  support  rati- 
fication of  the  security  treaty,  Reuters  re- 
ported. This  was  the  first  resignation  by  a 
member  of  the  governing  party  over  the 
treaty. 

Meanwhile  in  Manila,  the  leftwing  labor 
leader  Ignacio  Lacslna  said,  despite  dwin- 
dling support  and  mounting  criticism,  he 
would  go  ahead  with  plans  for  a  protest 
march  to  greet  Mr.  Eisenhower  on  his  arrival 
In  the  Philippines  next  Tuesday.  Several 
major  labor  unions,  including  the  Transport 
and  General  Workers  Organization,  already 
have  refused  to  Join  in  the  demonstration 
planned  by  Lacslna  and  his  National  Labor 
Confederation  (KMP). 

Lacslna  predicts  he  will  be  able  to  muster 
from  6,000  to  8,000  supporters.  Other  labor 
leaders,  who  describe  Lacslna  and  his  group 
as  "radically  socialist."  says  KMP  will  be 
lucky  to  turn  out  a  hundred  demonstrators. 

Manila's  tough  mayor,  Arsenio  Lacson,  has 
threatened  to  Jail  demonstrators  and  has 
alerted  police  against  any  activity  that  might 
embarrass  Mr.  Elsenhower. 

"You  can't  invite  a  man  to  your  hovise  and 
then  insult  him,"  Lacson  said.  "Just  let 
them  (the  KMP)  try  it." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  add  a  comment  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  WiLBY]  with  respect  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  connection  with  his  intended  so- 
journ in  Asia. 

To  be  sure,  people  have  expressed 
concern  over  the  well-being  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  what  is  likely  to  happen.  I 
have  said  to  those  who  have  made  in- 
quiry of  me  that  the  great  leader  of  a 
great,  free  people  must  never  be  afraid 
to  confront  the  people  of  other  countries 
at  any  time,  because  to  do  so  would  be 
an  indication.  I  think,  of  his  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  people  themselves. 

Was  it  not  Lincoln  who  said.  "Is  there 
any  greater  hope  than  the  patience  and 
the  confidence  of  the  people  them- 
selves" ? 

As  I  read  the  news,  accounts,  there 
comes  to  mind  a  couplet,  which  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  examined  or  repeated  to 
myself  for  years,  but  I  believe  it  comes 


from  Tehnyson.    I  believe  he  said  on  one 
occasion : 


He  who  j 
Needs 


noble,  kind  in  thought  and  action, 
1  lot  a  weapon,  though  by  death  8\ir- 


roi  mded 


Virtue 


I  thirc,  in  that  spirit,  the  President 
will  go  forward  with  what  seems  his 
responsi  jility  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
c  ountry  and  pay  a  visit  in  return 
visits  that  have  been  made  by 
Minister  of  Japan  on  two  oc- 
one  a  courtesy  visit  to  discuss 
the  relationships  of  our  two 
and  the  other  when  he  came 
solemn  ceremony  of  signing  the 


Prime 


of  this 
for  the 
the 

casions, 
generall  7 
countri^. 
for  the 
new  treaty. 
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defends  him. 


VISIT  to  THE  SENATE  OF  DR.  AND 
MRS.  KRIPALANI.  MEMBERS  OF 
PARLIAMENT  OP  INDIA 

Mr.  '\inLEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
honorec  today  to  have  as  visitors  in  the 
Senate  <  Chamber.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Krlpalani, 
Membei  5  of  the  Parliament  of  India. 

^ipalani  is  head  of  the  Praja 

Party,  well  known  as  the  Loyal 

on.     Mrs.   Kripalani   has   been 


Dr 

Socialis' 
Opposit 

secretarfcr  of  the  Congress  Party.  She  be- 
longs tc  the  majority  party.  Both  are 
veteranii  of  the  Indian  independence 
moveme  nt,  and  had  been  associated  with 
Gandhi. 

I  feel  it  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to 
present  them  today.  It  was  my  privilege 
yesterdjy  to  present  Members  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  Today  it 
is  my  irivilege  to  present  Members  of 
the  Ind  an  Parliament,  which  is  one  of 
the  Con  imonwealth  nations  of  the  Brit- 
ish Elmp  ire. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  visitors  from  India  sym- 
bolize, I  am  sure,  a  truly  unique  circum- 
stance. Dr.  Kripalani,  our  distinguished 
guest,  i!i  a  great  legislator  in  his  own 
right,  aid  he  is  the  head  of  the  Loyal 
Opposit  on  Party  in  India,  a  great 
country 

His  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
the  secretary  of  the  party  headed  by 
Prime  Minister  Nehru.  I  take  it,  from 
the  familiarity  I  have  with  the  politics 
of  that  <  ountry,  that  fact  would  put  them 
somewh-it  in  opposition  camps.  So 
there,  reflected  in  the  same  family,  man 
and  wif  < .  are  distinct  and  opposite  views. 
But  the^  have  one  great  thing  in  com- 
mon— 1(  ng  have  they  battled  in  the 
cause  o:  freedom  and  independence  for 
India.  :  recall,  when  I  v.  as  in  that  coun- 
try in  1m45,  some  of  the  very  interesting 
sessions  I  had  with  leaders  of  the  coun- 
try, anc  my  rather  frank  and  candid 
expressim  as  to  how  much  freedom 
would  n  ally  cost,  not  merely  in  tei-ms  of 
treasure,  but  in  terms  of  love,  before  it 
was  con  ruminated. 

I  said  this  to  some  leaders,  and  I  re- 
member very  distinctly  to  the  chief  judge 
of  the  iupreme  court  in  that  country, 
that  f  re  »dom  is  like  the  birth  of  a  child — 
it  does  I  ot  ccwne  without  labor  and  trav- 
ail and  ]  >ain. 


So  you  have  fought  the  good  fight  over 
hundreds  of  years,  and  now  you  bask  in 
the  glory  of  independence  and  freedom, 
and  it  is  a  testimony  of  the  redoubtable 
spirit  of  your  people,  a  great  people  in- 
deed, with  a  great  future. 

I  am  delighted  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  welcoming  you  to  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  join  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  in  extending  greetings  to 
our  fellow  parliamentarians  from  India, 
and  to  do  so  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  I  am 
delighted  also  they  are  here  in  the  com- 
pany of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
Walter  Judd.  of  Minnesota. 

You  honor  us  by  visiting  our  country, 
this  Chamber.  We  hope  your  visit  to 
this  country  will  be  worthwhile;  and  we 
anticipate,  in  return,  that  some  of  our 
people  will  reciprocate  and  have  the 
privile^te  of  visiting  your  Parliament  at 
a  later  time. 

We  are  delighted  and  honored  that 
you  are  visiting  us  today. 


BARGAIN  IN  HEALTH 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  8.  1960.  en- 
titled "Bargain  in  Health." 

This  editorial  comments  upon  the 
beneficial  nature  of  the  health  insurance 
programs  which  the  Government  is  now 
offering  to  its  employees.  The  editorial 
also  suggests  that  some  time  in  the  fu- 
ture hospital  care,  like  education,  may  be 
made  available  to  everyone  through  pri- 
vate insurance  programs  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  used  in  securing 
hospital  insurance  for  its  emplojrees. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  this  connection,  since  I  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  writing  the  present 
law  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  matters, 
that  123  million  Americans  are  now  cov- 
ered by  private  health  insurance  pro- 
grams, group  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  astonished  when  it 
was  testified  before  the  committee  that 
123  million  Americans  are  now  covered 
by  private  health  insurance  programs. 
These  health  insurance  programs  are 
paying  more  than  one-half  of  the  Na- 
tion's hospital  bills  and  a  sizable  portion 
of  doctor  bills. 

I  firmly  believe  everyone  should  have 
hospital  and  medical  insurance,  for  the 
costs  of  good  health  cannot  be  met  al- 
ways by  the  average  person. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Times  Herald  of  June  8, 
1960,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bargain  in  Health 
The  health  Insurance  programs  which  the 
Federal  Government  Is  offering  to  Its  em- 
ployees may  help  to  revolutionize  medical 
and  hospital  care  in  the  United  States. 
That  win  be,  on  the  whole,  a  very  good  thing, 
in    our    Judgment.      The    benefits    of    these 


1960 
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programs,  eventually,  wlU  extend  not  alone 
to  Government  workers  but  to  all  citizen* — 
in  terms  of  imixx)ved  and  more  readUy  avail- 
able medical  and  hospital  care  financed,  as 
such  care  should  be,  through  forehanded 
Insurance  ivemlum  payments. 

Jerry  Kluttc  has  outlined  the  features  of 
vhe  38  Insurance  programs  avaUable  to  Fed- 
eral employees.  It  seems  plain  that  these 
will  offer  a  breadth  of  protection  which  few 
group  health  Insurance  programs  under  the 
auspices  of  private  employers  now  equal. 
The  Oovernment  wUl  pay  about  4<I  percent 
of  the  program's  cost,  and  participation  can 
be  continued  after  an  employee  retires  from 
active  service. 

It  may  be.  as  critics  have  asserted,  that 
even  better  terms  could  have  been  worked 
out  had  the  Oovernment  itself  been  the 
insurer.  We  do  not  pretend  to  have  the 
actuarial  Information  to  Judge  this  conten- 
tion. It  seems  perfectly  clear,  however,  that 
the  programs  as  presented  are  an  insurance 
bargain  and  enhance  the  attractiveness  of 
Federal  emplojrment. 

In  Washington,  these  health  plans  will 
mean  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
population  will  be  Insured  against  medical 
and  hospital  costs.  And  this  in  turn  will 
mean,  we  think,  not  socialized  medicine  but 
a  new  kind  of  doctor-patient  relationship — 
a  relationship  In  which  the  patient  will  feel 
free  to  seek  medical  advice  before  disability 
compels  It  and.  perhaps,  before  it  is  too  late 
to  be  of  help,  and  in  which  the  doctor  can 
make  a  fair  charge  for  his  services  and  feel 
confident  that  his  bill  will  be  paid  This  Is 
likely,  on  the  whole,  to  mean  better  medical 
care. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  civil  servants 
from  the  Government's  Insurance  plans  will 
probably  put  pressure  upon  private  em- 
ployers to  provide  comparable  benefits. 
The  advantages  accruing  to  doctors  from 
participation  In  Insurance  plans  will  prob- 
ably bring  more  doctors  to  Washington  and 
lead  more  and  more  of  them  to  share  In 
group  practice  and  In  caring  for  Insured 
patients.  At  the  same  time  the  emphasis 
among  practitioners  on  caring  for  such 
patients  may  lead  more  and  more  employed 
]>ersons  to  demand  Insurance. 

In  time,  nearly  everyone,  in  private  as 
well  as  public  employment,  may  be  Insured. 
In  short,  medical  and  hospital  care,  like 
education,  may  become  available  to  every- 
one. 


THE  WHEAT  BELL  HAMMERS  FARM 
INCOME  DOWN  EVEN  FCRTHER— 
REPRESENTS  BLACK  DAY  FOR 
U.S.  SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  farmer, 
yesterday  was  a  black  day  in  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  We  p>assed  a  very  bad 
farm  bill,  a  farm  bill  which  in  this  year 
of  1960.  after  7  years  of  farm  depression 
and  falling  farm  income,  is  going  to 
hammer  down  farm  income  even  farther. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that,  of 
course,  we  have  a  very  serious,  difficult, 
tough  problem  with  regard  to  farm  sur- 
pluses, but  I  am  convinced — and  I  am 
sure  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  farmers  are  convinced — 
that  driving  farm  income  even  lower  is 
not  the  way  to  solve  the  farm-surplus 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  it  makes  as  little  sense 
to  me  to  try  to  solve  the  problem  of 
surplus  agricultural  production  by  driv- 
ing fai-m  income  lower  as  it  would  to 
solve  the  problem — which  is  a  very  seri- 
ous problem  today  in  America — of  sur- 


plus labor  by  driving  wages  lower.  I 
have  not  heard  any  Senator  of  either 
party  iN-opose  that  we  lower  the  mini- 
mum wage.  We  have  3,000.000  people 
out  of  work.  I  suivose  the  classical 
economist  could  argue  that  the  way  to 
put  people  to  work  is  to  push  wages  down^ 
lower,  to  drive  people  out  of  the  labor 
market,  thereby  making  it  more  eco- 
nomical for  businessmen  to  hire  workers. 
We  dismissed  and  discarded  that  old 
theory,  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  many 
years  ago.  However,  we  still  apply  this 
ridiculous,  pimishing,  miserable  theory 
of  attrition  to  our  farm  economy.  We 
will  never  solve  our  farm  problems  if 
we  try  to  solve  them  by  breaking  the 
farmers.  That  is  exactly  what  was  done 
yesterday. 


AGED  MUST  CHOOSE  BETWEEN 
MEDICAL  CARE  OR  ENOUGH  TO 
EAT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  health  multiply  in  old  age. 
Medical  care  becomes  more  and  more 
expensive  in  later  years,  boosted  both 
by  mounting  prices  and  increased  ills. 
These  staggering  expenses  strike  our 
senior  citizens  in  the  retirement  years 
when  they  find  themselves  with  low  and 
fixed  incomes. 

Do  we  want  our  older  Americans  to 
live  out  their  years  facing  a  grim  and 
constant  choice  between  a  slow  death 
from  disease  because  they  cannot  afford 
medical  care  or  a  slow  death  from 
starvation  because  they  cannot  afford 
enough  to  eat?  That  is  the  question  we 
will  be  answering  when  we  vote  on  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  have  received  a  letter,  typical  of 
many  we  receive,  which  refers  to  the 
heartbreaking  dilemma,  the  embitter- 
ing choice,  these  people  face  in  what 
has  tragically  become  their  struggle  for 
survival. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  How  about  us  elderly  forgotten 
people  on  social  security?  The  food  prices 
are  rising  higher  all  the  lime,  and  my  social 
security  Is  still  the  same.  We  soon  won't 
be  able  to  eat,  much  less  go  to  a  doctor 
and  get  medical  care.  Why  shouldn't  we 
older  people  get  medical  and  hospital  care? 
The  President  gets  his  all  free.  We  hope 
you  will  work  for  higher  social  security  and 
medical  care  also.  We  thank  you  for  work- 
ing so  hard  the  last  time  to  get  social  secu- 
rity higher. 

Sincerely  yours. 


MRS.  LASKER'S  FIGHT  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  HEALTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  very  great  lady,  Mrs.  Albert  D. 
Lasker,  released  a  report  on  the  unfor- 
tunate lack  of  research  on  health.  In 
the  course  of  the  report  it  was  pointed 
out  that  disease  and  disability  take  an 
annual  toll  of  $35  billion,  88  times  the 


$400    miUion    Federal    expenditure    on 
medical  research. 

Mrs.  Lasker  said  that  disease  and  dis- 
ability costs  average  $194.44  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  compared  with 
a  research  appropriation  of  $2.22  per 
person. 

It  has  been  iwinted  out  that  medical 
research  has  saved  literally  millions  of 
lives — as  a  matter  of  fact,  2  million  lives 
have  been  saved  since  1944,  based  upon 
reductions  in  the  death  rates. 

lii.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  brief  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  reporting  these  findings  by 
Mrs.  Lasker,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lack  of  Rxseabcu  on  Hkalth  ScoaKD— Fed- 
eral Research  Octlat  Put  at  a  Penny 
roR  Each  Dollar  Lost  Through  Illness 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

For  every  $1  that  disease  and  disability 
cost  Americans,  the  Federal  Government  is 
estimated  to  spend  Just  a  bit  more  than  a 
I}enny  for  prevention. 

The  National  Health  Education  Commit- 
tee said  yesterday  that  disease  and  disability 
take  an  annual  $35  billion  toll — 88  times  the 
$400  million  Federal  expenditure  on  medical 
research  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  nonprofit  committee,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Albert  D.  Lasker,  issued  an  annual  audit 
of  the  Nation's  health  blU,  tirglng  greater 
National.  State,  and  local  appropriations  for 
research  and  more  contributions  to  volun- 
tary health  agencies. 

In  a  statement.  Mrs.  Lasker  said  disease 
and  dlsabUlty  costs  averaged  $194.44  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  chUd  compared  with  the 
research  appropriation  of  $3.22.  A  Senate 
consultant  group,  she  said,  has  urged  that 
the  research  sum  be  Increased  to  $664  mil- 
lion, the  equivalent  of  $3.67  a  person. 

The  52»4-page  audit  was  entitled.  "What 
Are  We  Spending  To  Save  Otir  Lives  Through 
Medical  Research?  People  Are  the  Real  Cap- 
ital of  the  United  States." 

The  report  estimated  that  2.012,731  lives 
had  been  saved  because  of  medical  research 
since  1944,  based  on  reductions  In  death 
rates.  Such  individuals,  it  estimated,  earned 
Incomes  totaling  $3,900,668,700  In  1958.  pay- 
ing the  Federal  Government  $638  million  In 
Income,  gift,  and  excise  taxes. 

The  study  gave  these  estimates  on  the 
number  of  Americans  afflicted  in  some  de- 
gree with  disability: 

Mental  and  emotional  disorders.   17.  000,  000 

Diseases  of  heart  and  circulation, 
Including  cerebral  vascular  dis- 
eases (mainly  due  to  arterio- 
sclerosis)    15.800.000 

Hearing  Impairments 15,000.000 

Arthritis  and  rheumatic  diseases.   11.  000,  000 

Neurological  disorders : 

Epilepsy 1,500.000 

Parkinsonism 1.500.000 

Cerebral  palsy 550.000 

Multiple    sclerosis    and    other 

demyellnatlng  diseases 500.  000 

Muscular  dystrophy 200,  000 

Total 4.  250.  000 

Diabetes  mellltus 2.000.000 

Cancer  (estimated  under  treat- 
ment now) -.  700.000 

Blind  totally   (legaUy) 345.000 

(1.500.000  blind  In  one  eye; 

9.000.000  children  need  eye  care; 

70,000,000  people  wear  glasses ) . 

The  audit  is  available  from  the  comnutte« 

at  135  East  4ad  Street  at  $825  a  e(H>V- 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlson  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  5 
minutes,  instead  of  the  usual  3  minutes 
under  the  order  for  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


GRASSROOTS  ADMINISTRATION  OP 
FEDERAL  FARM  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  25  years 
ago.  in  the  dark  days  of  the  great  depres- 
sion, a  unique  system  of  administering 
Federal  farm  programs  was  bom.  I  re- 
fer to  the  elected  county  and  community 
committee  system,  which  was  first  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936.  Since 
that  time  the  committee  system  has  as- 
sisted in  developing  and  administering 
Federal  farm  programs  which  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress  to  cope  with  the 
many  problems  facing  agriculture.  The 
committee  system  has  been  a  success.  It 
has  handled  billions  of  dollars  with  a  loss 
due  to  dishonesty  and  medadministration 
considerably  less  than  the  losses  experi- 
enced by  our  banking  system. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  Senate  are 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  conununity 
and  county  committeemen  elected  in 
their  States  by  their  fellow  farmers  as 
well  as  with  the  State  committeemen 
which  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

During  the  depression  days  the  corn- 
hog  committees  not  only  assisted  in  ad- 
ministering that  program,  but  they  gave 
the  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  wise  counsel  as  to  changes 
which  should  be  made  in  those  early  ad- 
justment programs  to  make  them  better 
meet  the  problems  facing  the  corn-hog 
farmers. 

The  legislative  origin  of  the  committee 
system  goes  back  to  the  original  Agricxil- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  This  type 
of  committee  administration  under  this 
act  was  permissive,  and  the  committees 
were  generally  used  to  accept  contracts, 
to  reduce  crop  acreage,  make  farm  allot- 
ments and  measure  cropland.  TTie  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  in  1936  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  utilize  the  services  of  local, 
county,  and  State  committeemen  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  that  act. 
There  are  approximately  99,000  commit- 
teemen elected  to  administer  the  Federal 
farm  programs  which  the  Congress 
enacts  and  gives  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  administer.  As  I  have 
said  before,  they  are  elected  by  their 
neighbors  and  are  recognized  leaders  in 
their  local  communities.  Two  of  our 
present  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
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ha)(re  come  up  through  the  ccHnmit- 
1.    They  are  Marvin  L.  McLain 
Clirence  L.  Miller. 

:reat  contribution  these  commit- 
have  made  is  to  provide  a  Judg- 
fictor  without  which  these  rather 
programs  would  have  fallen  of 
own  weight.    It  would  have  been 
di  Bcult.  if  not  impossible,  to  set  up 
biu-ea  ucratic  straight  line  organization 
administer  the  programs  without  the 
judgment  of  farmers  who  are 
every  day  on  their  own  farms 
problems  to  be  solved.     Their 
neighbors  have  confidence  in  their  judg- 
have  accepted  controls  with 
protest  than  would  have  been 
had  not  these  committeemen 
active  in  support  of  the  programs, 
resident,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
prekent  committeemen  who  are  serv- 
their  country  in  administering  the 
complicated  programs  which  we 
to  them.    Not  only  to  those  who 
no^  active  but  to  all  those  commit- 
of  the  past  who  have  given  of 
titne  do  we  owe  a  vote  of  gratitude. 
4nly  have  they  served  to  admin- 
crop  adjustment  and  the  agri- 
conservation  program  but  dur- 
Wol-ld  War  II  and  the  Korean  affair 
were  agricultural  leaders  who 
in   administering  the  wartime 
of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
'  The  local  offices  became  centers 
infoi  mation  for  producers,  encourag- 
them  to  increase  production  to  meet 
ion    goals.      They    also    assisted 
to   obtain   the   necessary   sup- 
carry  on  production.    They  ra- 
tires.  gasoline,  farm  machinery, 
m4de  other  very  effective  contribu- 
the  war  effort.    State,  county, 
coknmunity   committeemen   played 
;  'ole  in  a  host  of  emergency  meas- 
from  the   distribution  of 
ormation  to  the  rationing  of  sup- 
promoting  war  bond  drives  in 
cdmm  unities. 
(Jommittee  system  was  chiefly  re- 
for  the  success  of  the  com-for- 
in   1944.     Their  patriotic 
to  their  fellow  farmers  for  de- 
corn  closed  a  dangerous  gap 
ieliveries. 
P  resident  and  Members  of  the  Sen- 
C(  »uld  go  on  pointing  out  other  ex- 
of  the  excellent  job  which  these 
coimty  and  community  commlt- 
and  the  appointed  State  commit- 
have  made  over  the  years, 
time,  when  criticism  seems  to 
(^rder  of  the  day,  I  am  taking  the 
of  commending  our  farm  com- 
mitteenien  for  a  job  well  done. 
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THE  COAL  INDUSTRY 


BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
yesterday,  June  9,  a  20-page 
I  »ncernlng  the  coal  industry  was 
in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
section  deals  with  many  different 
[)f  this  great  indiistry — its  tech- 
advances,  its  potential  In  the 
production  of  electric  power.  Its  us^ul- 
the  steel  Industry,  its  numerous 
bsrprodu  cts,  and  Its  part  In  the  defense 
( !ountry. 

persons    cloaely    asBodated 
coal  industry  contributed  arti- 


cles for  publication  in  this  newspaper 
feature.  Among  them  were  Stephen  F. 
Dunn,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  Joseph  E.  Moody,  president 
of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference, 
Thomas  Kennedy,  president  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  the  vice  president  of 
Southern  Railway.  W.  Mason  King. 

The  remarks  by  the  contributors  point 
up  the  tremendous  potential  and  ad- 
vances of  coal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  9, 

1960] 

Ntw  Building  Opens  Today — Fxtture  or  Coal 

Is  Not  Black 

(By  Stephen  F.  Dunn) 
Tlie  new  Coal  Building  represents  an  in- 
dustry about  which  the  average  resident  of 
Washington  Icnows  very  little. 

In  years  gone  by,  Washlngtonians  were 
very  much  aware  of  the  Importance  of  coal 
to  the  Nation's  economy  and  security.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Canal, 
which  was  opened  In  1850,  much  of  its 
freight  was  coal  from  the  mines  near  Cum- 
berland. Coal  also  made  extension  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  Washington 
to  the  producing  districts  of  West  Virginia 
p.nd  Pennsylvania  economically  feasible. 
And  it  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  other  rail  lines  from  coalfields 
into  the  Nation's  capital. 

earlt  uses 

Not  so  many  years  ago  bituminous  coal  and 
anthracite  were  the  predominant  fuels  used 
for  home  heating  In  this  area.  Coal's  vital 
role  in  an  emergency  was  brought  vividly  to 
the  attention  of  local  residents  in  1917. 
President  Wilson  motivated  by  sharply  in- 
creasing energy  requirements  In  the  manu- 
facture and  transportation  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  set  up  a  Fuels  Adminis- 
tration soon  after  America  entered  World 
War  I.  The  Nation's  coal  producers  were 
Immediately  mobilized.  The  outcome  of  this 
call  was  formation  of  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation. 

Again  in  World  War  n  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington— and  the  Nation  In  general — had  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Importance  of  coal  to  the  country's  defense 
structure.  When  oil  shipping  moving  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  into  New  York  and  New 
England  was  interrupted  by  submarine  ac- 
tion, the  White  House  appealed  to  Industry 
and  homeowners  alike  to  convert  to  coal 
wherever  possible.  From  1938,  the  year  of 
the  Munich  Pact,  unUl  1944,  when  Allied 
forces  landed  on  the  Continent,  coal  reqiolro- 
ments  Increased  by  75  percent. 

In  recent  years,  with  the  broad  extension 
of  natural  gas  service,  comparatively  few 
householders  in  the  Washington  area  have 
been  direct  consumers  of  bituminous  coal. 
Actually,  however,  shipments  of  this  fuel  into 
the  District  and  environs  are  Increasing 
steadily.  The  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
will  use  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  of  bitiimlnouB  coal  this  year.  The  cen- 
tral heating  plant,  which  Is  south  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  and  provides  heat 
for  most  of  the  downtown  Government 
buildings,  uses  as  much  as  1,000  tons  of  coal 
a  day  In  cold  weather.  Consumption  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  for  electric  power  generation 
In  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Lb  now  In  excess  of  0  million  tons 
annually.  By  1906  this  figure  will  rise  to 
14  million  tons. 
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INDIKECT   BUTKK8 

WashingtonianB  are  alao  the  oofU  Induatry's 
Indirect  cuatomera  because  so  much  ooal  goes 
Into  ttie  manufacture  of  steel  for  automo- 
bllee.  and  other  consumer  products.  Ooal  is 
used  in  the  production  of  cement  for  high- 
ways and  building  materials.  Coal  chemi- 
cals are  the  b€»e  of  medicines,  perfumes, 
nylons,  fertilizers,  and  a  thousand-and-one 
other  items. 

Of  urgent  importance  to  all  Americans  is 
the  ability  of  the  ooal  industry  to  maintain 
the  capacity  that  would  be  needed  In  another 
emergency.  Last  year  the  White  House  Im- 
posed a  quota  restriction  on  residual  oil 
Imports  because  of  the  impact  these  Imports 
were  having  on  the  coal  industry.  The  order 
was  predicated  on  the  realization  that  ade- 
quate production  capacity  must  be  main- 
tained by  the  coal  Industry  for  It  to  be  ready 
to  meet  accelerated  demands  In  an  emer- 
gency. 

It  is  also  Important  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  that  diunp  sales  of  natural  gas  into 
industrial  markets  be  prohibited.  The  prac- 
tice not  only  Impinges  unfairly  on  coal  mar- 
kets, but  creates  glaring  injustices  In  the 
rate  structure.  Residential  users  may  be 
forced  to  pay  more  than  twice  the  price  that 
is  charged  to  industrial  consumers  for  the 
same  product. 

P«OTTCnON 

Prohibition  of  dump  gas  sales  was  recom- 
mended by  a  commission  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  to  study  the  Nation's  energy 
supplies  and  resources.  A  similar  recom- 
mendation was  made  by  a  Cabinet  Oommlt- 
tee  under  President  Blsenhower. 

These  and  other  Issues  that  give  Inequl-' 
table  advantages  to  coal's  comp>etltors  require 
constant  attention  by  representatives  of  the 
ooai  Indxistry.  As  the  organization  charged 
with  representing  bituminous  coal  producers 
and  their  sales  agencies  In  Washington,  we  In 
the  National  Coal  Association  vise  a  variety 
of  tools  to  perfMTn  our  tasks — public  rela- 
tions, market  promotion.  Government  rela- 
tions, legal  aid.  economic  and  statistical 
compilations,  and  research. 

In  fact  the  only  industry  field  from  which 
we  remain  strictly  aloof  Is  collective  bargain- 
ing. This  function  is  specifically  delegated 
to  other  industry  organizations. 

AinUATBS 

The  coal  industry,  through  the  National 
CocU  Association  and  its  afBIlated  organiza- 
tion. Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  putting  strong  new  emphasis 
on  research.  We  look  toward  the  day  when 
through  research  we  will  develop  new  tises 
for  coel  that  will  enable  us  to  take  even 
greater  advantage  of  this  wonderful  natural 
reaoiirce,  a  resovurce  with  which  we  are  so 
abundantly  blessed. 

We  hope  residents  of  this  area  will  find 
new  interest  in  coal  and  the  coal  industry. 
We  hc^e  you  will  like  oxir  new  Ccwd  Building, 
for  this  building  is  symbolic  of  an  industry 
that  is  looking  toward  the  future  with  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm. 


(Prom  the  Washlngrton  DaUv  News,  June  9, 

ISdO] 

Cheap  Imfokts  Htjbt — Ooal  Is  Skn   as 

Dbpensz  NiCBwrrT 

(By  Joseph  E.  Moody) 

If  the  recent  events  In  Paris  that  culmi- 
nated In  the  abandonment  of  the  summit 
mean  anything,  they  mean  one  thing  above 
all— that  the  United  States  had  better  get 
her  national  defense  picture  In  focus  with- 
out a  moment's  delay. 

I  have  no  wish  to  be  an  alarmist.  It  Is  en- 
tirely possible  that  we  will  continue  to  live 
in  a  state  of  uneasy  peace  for  a  hundred 
years.  But  I  am  realist  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced that  peace  comes  most  easily  with 
preparedness. 


SELF-SUFFICmiT 

Treastired  in  our  American  eo^  we  have 
always  had  well-nigh  everything  w  need  to 
withstand  a  siege  or  launch  an  offensive.  It 
is  vital  that  our  priceless  natural  resources 
not  be  Ignored  or  wasted  in  times  of  peace 
lest  they  be  found  wanting  in  times  of  war. 

It  wo\ild  be  dangerotisly  foolish  of  us  to 
Jeopardize  our  aMUty  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet  by  sacrificing  otir  domestic  production 
potential  of  energy  fuels  to  the  idol  of  cheiq) 
foreign  in>ports.  But  in  recent  months  we 
have  come  perilously  close  to  doing  Just  that. 

All  along  our  eastern  seaboard  major  in- 
dustries are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent on  cheap  foreign  residual  oU  to  fire 
their  boilers  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  cAl 
and  coal.  As  a  restilt  of  this  seemingly  un- 
realistic policy,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the 
domestic  oil  and  coal  Industries  will  be 
forced  into  a  state  of  relative  inactivity. 

Exploration  and  development  of  new 
sources  of  oil  and  coal  Is  not  something  that 
can  be  done  in  a  week,  a  month,  or  even  a 
year.  The  opening  of  a  coal  mine  Is  at  the 
best  a  2-year  jM-oposltlon.  With  every  addi- 
tional barrel  of  imported  residual  above  the 
Presidentially  fixed  quotas  of  1©57.  the  abmty 
of  our  domestic  energy  Industries  to  carry  an 
emergency  load  lessens. 

BLOCKADE 

How  much  foreign  residual  oil  would  find 
its  way  to  our  shores  through  a  Russian  un- 
derwater fleet?  It  is  doubtful  if  1  tanker  in 
10  could  sail  safely  into  an  Amn-ican  port 
vrtthln  1  hour  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
this  event,  from  where  will  come  the  energy 
to  keep  our  vast  indvutrial  machine 
running? 

This  Is  a  deadly  serious  situation.  It  is 
almost  Inconceivable  to  me  that  a  country 
like  ours,  world  leader  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion, militarily  the  most  powerful,  economi- 
cally the  most  sound,  having  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  wM-ld  has  ever  known, 
and  benefactcM-  to  millions  around  the  globe, 
should  risk,  for  any  reason,  the  natural  en- 
ergy resovircea  that  have  been  the  basis  for 
all  of  these  Incomparable  advantages. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  so  far  ignored 
what  countries  like  Soviet  Russia,  Canada. 
the  United  Kingdom.  Belgium.  Germany. 
Prance,  and  Sweden  have  concluded  Lb  of  the 
very  first  lmp>c«-tance;  namely,  that  they  for- 
mulate a  national  fuels  policy  that  will  in- 
sure that  the  llfeblood  of  their  economies 
and  culture  be  safeguarded  now  and  In  the 
future. 

There  is,  In  both  legislative  bodies  of  the 
U.S.  Congress,  resolutions — Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  73  and  House  Concmrent 
Resolutions  661  and  662.  with  companion 
bills  by  43  Senators  and  more  than  30  Rep- 
resentatives— that  seek  to  create  a  Joint  com- 
mittee from  the  Senate  and  the  House  that 
would  study  the  necessity  for  a  national 
fuels  policy  for  our  country. 

Progress  is  being  made  by  its  sponsors  to 
have  this  resolution  enacted  into  law.  But 
the  opposition  from  the  majM-  foreign  oil 
producing  companies  Is  powerful  and  per- 
sistent. Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that 
conunon  sense  and  the  public  interest  wiU 
eventually  prevail,  and  the  resolution  wUl 
pass  both  Houses  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

A  national  fuels  policy  could  so  easUy  be 
the  difference  between  survival  and  annihi- 
lation. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

June  9.  1900] 

Coal  Is  a  Giant— Mik*  Owims  and  Labor 

Abb  Bt7nj>iNG  Togbthbb 

(By  Thomas  Kennedy) 

America's  coal  Industry  Is  a  a  quiet  giant — 

a  colossus  of  strength,  able  and  willing  to 

provide  the  power  and  energy  needed  to  keep 

the  United  States  In  the  forefront  as  the 

greatest  indiutrtal  nation  In  the  wwld. 


But  the  American  people  must  be  awak- 
ened to  the  dangers  that  threaten  our  most 
basic  industry.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  and  the  coal  industry  are  working 
together  to  overccxne  these  dangers  and  to 
Ix-ing  about  economic  stabUlty  for  our  great 
industry  in  the  interest  of  the  continuing 
freedom  and  security  of  America. 

rEDEBAI.    RKLP 

Many  of  the  problems  of  the  coal  indiistry 
could  be  corrected  by  constructive  legisla- 
tive action  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  approximately  200.000  men  working  in 
our  indiistry  are  now  producing  about  400 
million  tons  of  coal  each  year.  Tet  with 
some  economic  adjustments  and  recognition 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  vital  role 
of  coal  in  America's  progress  we  could  step 
up  annual  production  to  as  much  as  700  mil- 
lion tons.  This  jump  in  output  is  possible, 
and  may  become  necessary. 

We  can  all  recall  the  oU  shortage  in  World 
War  n.  This  was  mild  compared  with  what 
will  happen  if  we  continue  to  depend  upon 
foreign  soxirces  of  petroleum  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  well-being  of  otir  domestic  coal 
industry. 

A  war  between  the  free  world  and  the 
Conununists  could,  and  probably  would  cut 
off  these  foreign  oU  supplies  virtually  over- 
night. Right  now,  for  example,  the  economy 
of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is 
dependent  upwn  continuing  shipments  of 
this  foreign  oU  as  the  major  fuel  to  produce 
gasoline. 

And  foreign  residual  (waste)  oil  from  Ven- 
ezuela is  still  being  dumped  into  coal's  tra- 
ditional eastern  seaboard  markets  at  cut- 
throat prices. 

Tet  American  cofkl  Is  virtually  unlimited  In 
supply.  There  are  probably  2,000  years  of 
recoverable  coal  reserves  wthin  our  borders 
on  the  basis  of  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion. In  contrast  we  may  have  only  a  20-  to 
40-year  supply  of  petroletim,  and  less  than 
that  oi  natural  gas.  even  including  that 
which  is  coming  into  this  country  at  below - 
cost  prices  from  Canada  and  Mexico. 

ThXH   ntEATMKNT 

There  is  no  question  about  coed's  future  if 
our  Industry  is  given  fair  treatment.  Ttk* 
productivity  increases  in  our  industry  are  the 
highest  of  any  industry  in  the  economy. 
These  increases  can  and  will  continue,  en- 
abling coal  to  remain  competitive  with  other 
energy  sources.  But  there  must  be  a  halt 
to  discrimination  against  coal  in  favor  of  the 
other  fuels. 

Despite  lack  of  action  by  the  iM^sent  Con- 
gress, we  of  the  ooal  industry  will  continue 
our  fight  for  establishment  of  a  national 
fuels  policy.  The  objective  of  promulgating 
such  a  pwlicy  would  be  to  Jt>ring  about  ra- 
tional marketing  and  conservation  of  Amer- 
ica's energy  supplies. 

We  also  are  seeking  final  action  by  the 
Congress  to  expand  the  program  of  research 
and  development  of  our  coal  industry,  look- 
ing toward  new  markets  for  coal — both  an- 
thracite and  bituminous. 


Union  coal  miners  are  proud  of  the  prog- 
ress made  by  our  industry.  The  members 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  to- 
day are  the  best  paid  Indmtrial  workers  in 
the  world,  working  in  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive and  progressive  basic  industries  in 
the  Nation. 

But  as  a  union  we  also  are  aware  of  the 
continuing  daily  problems  of  the  men  who 
mvist  go  into  the  mines  to  bring  oat  the 
coal.  We  know  of  the  human  tragedy  caused 
by  chronic  tmemployment  In  the  coal  fields 
of  America.  We  know  that  this  JoblessneK 
can  be  overcome  only  by  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 


I 


I 
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I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  June  9. 

19«0] 

'Ramsolpb  Ukcks  Coal  DivxsszncATiOM 

(By  SenatOT  Jenkikgs  tUNOOLPH) 

In  this  era  of  technological  revolution 
whole  Indtistrles  and  the  businesses  and  peo- 
ple who  depend  upon  them  have  a  vital  stake 
In  the  scientific  and  technical  changes  which 
occur.  Research  and  development,  there- 
fore, assume  increasingly  Important  roles  to 
Indiistry  and  the  citizen  alike.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  coal  Industry  and  the  coal- 
producing  regions. 

People  in  these  regions  are  singularly 
aware  of  the  results  of  and  need  for  research 
and  development.  They  certainly  have  felt 
the  effects  of  the  technological  changes  which 
liave  be^n  made  necessary  in  order  that  coal 
could  maintain  a  reasonably  competitive  pos- 
ition In  the  race  for  fuel  markets. 

USERS 

Indeed,  coal's  "bread  and  butter."  as  ex- 
pressed by  an  executive  of  one  of  the  large 
producers  with  extensive  operations  in  my 
home  State  of  West  Virginia,  still  must  come 
from  what  he  has  termed  "two  somewhat  un- 
glamorous  present  users,"  namely,  the  steel 
and  electric  power  industries. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  coal  must  be  diversified  in  the  Inter- 
est both  of  broadening  the  base  for  coal  mar- 
kets and  to  provide  new  industries  and  new 
employment  for  the  huge  chronic  labor  sur- 
plus in  the  coal  regions. 

POWER 

Kven  though  I  advocate  coal  use  diversifi- 
cation, there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  principal  coal  uses  for  several  years  to 
come — and,  perhaps,  always — will  continue  to 
be  in  the  production  of  steel  and  steam- 
generated  power. 

STXZX    GROWTH 

Then,  too,  there  la  expectation  that  a 
growing  steel  capacity  and  need  will  in- 
crease by  as  mvich  as  35  percent  the  require- 
ment for  metallurgical  or  coking  coal — or  to 
perhaps  135  million  tons — in  the  1870-80 
decade.  But  the  same  coal  executive  to 
whom  I  referred  above  has  said  that  his  com- 
pany has  expanded  Its  coke  research  facili- 
ties into  one  of  the  top  specialized  installa- 
tions, presumably  to  keep  his  company's  coal 
and  coke  abreast  of  technological  changes  in 
Eteelmaking  and  competitive  with  other  fuels 
or  potential  fuels  in  that  segment  of  its  mar- 
ket. 

The  maintenance  of  a  healthy  coal  indus- 
try, and,  in  fact,  the  perpetuation  of  healthy 
fuels  Industries  in  this  country,  should  be 
prime  objectives  of  our  Government  in  this 
era  of  international  crisis.  Our  national  se- 
curity, as  well  as  a  well-rounded  national 
economy,  demand  that  we  do  so.  This  is 
why  I  have  been  an  aggressive  advocate  of 
a  mandatory  and  effective  quota  system  to 
control  Imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil. 
Federal  and  State  governmental  programs 
for  research  in  coal  and  other  natiu-al  re- 
source fuels,  and  a  joint  congressional  study 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  the 
vital  need  for   a  national  fuels  policy. 

Rampant  imports  of  cheap  foreign  residual 
oil  can  and  will  be  destructive  of  both  our 
coal  Industry  and  our  Independent  oil  and 
gas  industry.  Neglect  of  research  and  devel- 
opment will  be  catastrophic.  Failure  to 
adopt  and  apply  a  sound  national  fuels  pol- 
icy— if  careful  study  Indicates  one  to  be 
necessary,  as  I  believe  it  to  be — would  put 
our  Nation  in  grave  peril  in  time  of  a  na- 
tional emergency. 

Having  faith  that  these  necessary  actions 
will  be  taken,  I  believe  the  date  when  there 
will  occur  a  dramatic  research  breakthrough 
which  will  signal  significant  and  economi- 
cally feasible  new  uses  for  coal — as  has  been 
the  history  of  the  petrochemical  industry — 
may  be  sooner  than  many  persons  believe. 


My  personal 
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Interest   in   the   subject   of 

Governnlent  participation  in  research  pro- 

hf  ving  to  do  with  our  vital  natural 

minerals  la  not  a  new-foimd  one. 

ilember  of  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 

back   to  the   early   thirties,   I 

of  the  Committee   on  Mines 

ng  of  that  body,  and  its  Subcom- 

Coal.     I  was  then  and  continue 

advocate  of  cooperative  public  and 

-esearch   programs   to  find  new   or 

extractive  methods,  as  well  as  new 

effective  uses  for  our  natural  re- 

nlinerals. 

1  lenator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonet,  Dem- 

Wyoming,  I  coauthored  and  cospon- 

O'Mahoney-Randolph    Synthetic 

^els  Act  several  years  ago.    'This  was 

which   authorized  the  establlsh- 

a  Government  research  project   to 

the  possibility  of  producing  syn- 

fitels  from  coal  and  oil  shale.    It  is  my 

program  was  not  pursued   with 

aggressiveness  and  perseverance  on 

of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 

project  and  other  similarly  worthy 

be  authorized  and  undertaken  in 

future. 

1  hough  I  am  optimistic  that  research 
about  the  discovery  and  develop- 
new  product  uses  for  coal,  I  repeat 
Imaking  and   steam   generation    of 
dt>ubtle8s  will  continue  to  be  the  real 
on  for  coal  markets. 
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Washington  Daily  News,  June  9. 
I960] 

NSPORT    Costs — SotrrHERN    Railway 
Linked  to  Coal 

(By  W.Mason  King) 
Id  be  difficult  to  name  two  Indus- 
have  had  more  in  common  than 
railroads.     Their   Interdependence 
even  stronger  than  it  was  when  rail- 
large   coal    users.     Diesels    have 
coal-burning  locomotives  but  noth- 
changed    railroads'    Inherent    ad- 
In  being  able  to  handle  volume  ship- 
low  cost.     They  are  still  the  vital 
on    link    between    producers    of 
consumers.     And   low   transporta- 
are  necessary  to  the  coal-mining 


is  also  very  Important  to  South- 
1959,  coal  movements  made  up  ap- 
proximalely  one-fourth  of  our  total  freight 
tonnage  handled,  and  accounted  for  nearly 
12  percefit  of  total  freight  revenues. 


USES 


substantial    quantities    of    the 
used  by  textile  mills  and  other  in- 
ror  producing  steam  and  electricity, 
<  lomestlc  uses  such  as  home  heating, 
I  ercentage  of  It  went  to  steam-gen- 
nta  producing  electricity  to  meet 
power  needs  of  the  South.     Sur- 
1   kilowatt  output   in   the   South 
doubled  between   1951  and   1957, 
total  electric  power  produced  with 
a  similar  increase, 
presently   serves   47    coaJ-burn- 
powerplants  widely  distributed 
its  800-mlle  territory.     Some  of 
have  programs  under  way  to 
new,   or  to   expand  present,   gen- 
facilities.    Additional  new  con- 
certainly  will  be  undertaken  as  an 
growing  South  faces  still  greater 
.    Responsible  authorities  in  the 
field  have  estimated  that  coal  con- 
in  1975  for  production  of  electricity 
will  be  four  times  greater  than 


p  ant 


neids 


piojected  demand  for  electric  power 

aames  further  growth  in  coal  traf- 

railroads   must,   keep   themselves 

to  handle,  but  the  assurance  of  an 

coal  supply,  available  on  a  reason- 

basis,   becomes   increasingly   Im- 

tt>  consumers. 


MKRGBl 

Southern  continues,  therefore,  to  seek  ac- 
cess to  new  coal-producing  areas  to  augment 
the  production  in  Its  territory.  For  example, 
wc  have  contracted  to  buy  the  88-mlle  Inter- 
state Railroad,  located  in  southwest  Vir- 
ginia and  serving  mines  offering  almost  in- 
exhaustible reserves  of  high-grade  steam- 
type  coal. 

With  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proval of  the  purchase — which  we  hope  will 
soon  be  forthcoming — Southern  will  have 
available  to  high-volume  consumers  in  the 
South  an  enormous  supply  of  coal  moving 
economically  and  efficiently  not  only  from 
the  mines  served  by  Interstate  but  also  from 
mines  served  by  railway  from  which  large 
amounts  are  delivered  to  the  Interstate. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  keen  competition 
between  fuels,  we  have  worked  with  coal  pro- 
ducers and  users  to  set  up  rates  that  have 
helped  reestablish  and  preserve  coal's  com- 
petitiveness. In  fact,  there  are  Instances 
today  where  coal  freight  rates  on  the  South- 
ern are  much  lower  than  they  were  10  years 
ago. 

A  vital  element  in  permitting  lower  coal 
freight  rates  is  increased  car-use  efficiency 
gained  through  quick  turnaround  of  coal- 
carrying  equipment.  Many  mines  now  load 
and  release  curs  for  movement  within  24 
hours. 

NEW     equipment 

As  another  means  of  reducing  costs  on 
coal  movement.  Southern  recently  put  into 
service  750  100- ton  capacity  aluminum-body 
gondolas,  at  a  cost  of  915  million.  This 
breakthrough  in  the  use  of  lightweight  ma- 
terials in  freight  car  construction  resulted 
in  cars  which  handle  approximately  110  tons 
of  coal,  or  70  percent  more  than  the  conven- 
tional 70-ton  steel  hoppers. 

We  feel  that  the  fast  turnaround  of  cars, 
volume  movements,  and  heavy  payloads  are 
Important  not  only  to  the  railway  but  also  to 
the  coal  industry  because  of  lower  freight 
rates. 

Several  years  ago,  for  example.  Southern 
negotiated,  with  coal  operators  and  with  a 
large  public  utility,  a  reduced  delivery  price 
on  coal  which  resulted  in  a  large  generating 
plant  being  reconverted  from  natural  gas  as 
a  fuel  back  to  coal. 


THE  U-2  INCIDENT 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
mediate aftermath  of  the  U-2  incident 
was  to  see  far  too  many  people  In  public 
and  private  life  rushing  into  print  to 
castigate  those  involved  in  the  affair  in 
one  way  or  another.  To  blow  up,  out 
of  all  proportion,  one  small  incident  in 
the  worldwide  practice  of  espionage  was 
a  major  blunder  on  the  part  of  all  those 
who  participated. 

The  President,  with  customary  forth - 
Tightness  and  candor,  took  full  respon- 
sibility for  the  incident,  and  for  his  pains 
was  upbraided  for  lying  when  he  should 
not  have  lied  and  for  not  lying  when 
he  should  have  lied.  The  rush  on  the 
part  of  some  to  disavow  the  policies  of 
the  administration  was  either  an  un- 
seemly display  of  partisanship  or  panic 
thinking. 

In  the  cold,  sober  hght  of  calm  think- 
ing and  with  the  perspective  that  time 
always  gives,  it  now  becomes  apparent 
that  the  U-2  incident  was  the  excuse,  not 
the  underlying  reason,  for  the  sabotaging 
of  the  summit  conference  by  Khrushchev. 
No  finer  example  of  clear  thinking 
about  the  U-2  Incident  based  on  the  per- 
spective of  time  has  come  to  m»  attention 
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than  the  lead  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  June  5,  1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the   Boston   Sunday  Herald,   June   5, 

1960) 

U-2-ISM 

"U-2-l8m,  n.  The  practice  cf  concentrat- 
ing on  the  minor  Incidental  detractions  of 
an  important  achievement,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  achievement  itself." 

We  can't  recall  when  an  administration 
has  been  more  severely  blistered  for  doing 
something  great  as  this  administration  has 
been  over  the  U-2  incident. 

For  4  uninterrupted  years  oiu:  U-2  planes 
carried  on  a  superlative  oversight  of  Russian 
military  InstaUatlons.  The  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  spent  in  these  operations 
saved  us  many  billions  In  defense  costs, 
brought  us  a  degree  of  security  we  could  not 
have  enjoyed  In  any  other  way. 

This  will  probably  stand  In  history  as  the 
greatest  Intelligence  achievement  of  our 
times — greater  than  the  breaking  of  the 
Japanese  code  in  World  War  II. 

Yet  what  recognition  has  the  Eisenhower 
administration  had  for  this? 

Need  we  ask? 

It  has  been  blasted  for  lying  when  it 
shouldn't  have  lied,  and  for  not  lying  when 
it  should  have  lied. 

It  has  been  charged  with  a  failure  of  co- 
ordination among  departments,  when  the 
success  of  4  years  of  secret  reconnaissance 
indicates  some  exceUent  coordination. 

It  has  been  blamed  for  the  summit  fiasco 
when  the  simple  fact  of  that  fiasco  is  evi- 
dence of  the  extr'X)rdlnary  effectiveness  of 
the  U-2  fllghU. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  anger  was  not  simulated. 
He  was  thoroughly  upset  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Soviet's  secrecy  had  been  so  violated. 
He  recognized,  for  Instance,  that  all  major 
missile-launching  bases  In  the  U.S.S.R.  would 
have  to  be  relocated,  at  great  cost  and  with 
great  difficulty. 

To  stop  such  flights,  the  Soviet  had  to 
react  with  the  greatest  vigor.  It  did  so  even 
to  the  extent  of  wrecking  the  summit  and 
threatening  rocket  attacks  on  any  country 
from  which  reconnaissance  planes  might  fly. 

And  those  who  contend  that  the  flights 
should  have  been  suspended  during  the 
preparations  for  the  summit  should  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  reaction  would  be  the 
same  at  any  time,  summit  or  no  summit. 

The  present  preoccupation  with  the  minor 
detractions  of  the  U-2  affair  is  dangerously 
weakening  us.  Our  self-criticism  has  played 
into  Russian  hands  and  has  made  it  easier 
for  Khrushchev  and  Mallnovsky  to  scare  us 
into  abandoning  this  form  of  espionage. 

We  ought  not  to  abandon  it,  but  should 
seek  ways  by  which  it  can  be  carried  on  with 
less  chance  of  detection. 

This  country  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  nothing  to  regret  seriously.  Rather  it  has 
pulled  off  a  remarkable  feat  of  Intelligence 
that  has  frightened  the  Ru.ssians  to  the  core, 
and  that  has  Improved  our  military,  and 
therefore  our  diplomatic,  position. 

Let's  not  be  so  engrossed  in  some  Incidental 
fumbling  in  administrative  coordination 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  really  great  achieve- 
ment.    Let's  not  become  victims  of  U  2-lsm. 


TOURISM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
It  was  my  privilege  yesterday  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  Travel 
Clinic  held  in  Elkins,  attended  by  lead- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  State.    I  was 
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given  the  opportunity  to  share  with  them 
the  story  of  the  growth  of  tourism  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  where  it  has  developed 
into  a  big  business,  because  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized that  it  Is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
economy  of  all  the  people.  Especially 
it  is  important  in  supplying  added  job 
opportunities. 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  clinic  was 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph  1,  In  his 
address  he  pointed  out  the  great  poten- 
tial of  his  State  as  a  tourist  center.  He 
predicted  that  >  the  next  decade  holds 
great  promise  "if  we  but  apply  ourselves 
with  intelligence  and  will." 

Because  I  believe  his  remarks  are  of 
significance  to  all  of  the  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  speech  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
An  Address  by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 

Democrat,  or  West  Virginia,  to  tux  West 

Virginia  Travel  Clinic,  Americak  Legion 

Hall,  Elkins,  W.  Va.,  June  9,  19(J0 

Mr.  Kump,  Chairman  Ball,  Mayor  Hickman, 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  immeasur- 
ably pleased  to  return  home  for  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this,  and  I  am  immensely  proud  of 
the  Ekins  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  its  con- 
structive role  in  sponsoring  this  travel  clinic. 

I  am  pleased  also  that  you  have  chosen  to 
designate  these  meetings  as  a  "clinic"  rather 
than  a  "conference,"  for  there  Is  something 
of  the  concrete  and  particular  suggested 
by  the  word  "clinic."  The  patient  at  this 
clinic  is  our  beckoning  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  presume,  therefore — if  I  may  ptirsue 
the  metaphor  a  bit  further — that  you  wUl 
address  yourselves  to  a  proper  diagnosis  of 
the  present  condition  of  our  travel  Industry, 
the  specific  ailments  with  which  it  Is  affiicted. 
the  potential  conditions  for  Improving  its 
health,  and  the  specific  means  of  achieving 
an  improvement. 

With  tills  presumption  in  mind.  I  shall 
touch  upon  certain  aspects  of  each  of  these 
questions  in   my  remarks. 

But  first,  a  few  words  regarding  the  gen- 
eral context  of  our  discussions.  The  coming 
decade — which,  by  the  more  sanguine 
prophets,  has  already  been  labeled  the  "gold- 
en sixties" — does  Indeed  hold  forth  great 
promise  If  we  but  apply  ourselves  with  In- 
telligence and  will. 

According  to  the  National  Planning  Asso- 
ciation, the  1960's  wlU  look  something  like 
thla: 

Total  gross  national  product  running  at 
about  $750  billion  by  the  close  of  the  decade. 

Industrial  production  two-thirds  higher 
than  the  peak  level  of  mld-1959. 

Population  climbing  from  approximately 
180  million  to  some  210  million. 

A  total  employment  of  more  than  80  mil- 
lion, compared  with  the  present  65.5  million. 

Per  capita  Income  and  the  disposable  In- 
come of  the  average  family  will  rise  ac- 
cordingly. 

Now,  the  point  of  reciting  these  statistics 
Is  to  Indicate  the  expected  acceleration  of 
those  economic  trends  which  are  already 
present  and  which  are  relevant  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  clinic.  The  meet  fundamental 
of  these  is  that  of  the  increasing  shift  from 
a  production-oriented  economy  to  a  con- 
sumption-oriented one.  with  a  resultant  in- 
creasing demand  for  service,  entertainment, 
and  cultural  activities  and  travel. 

With  the  rise  In  family  disposable  Income 
and  the  Improvement  of  the  means  of  travel 
and  communication  the  public  appetite  for 
travel  Is  undergoing  phenomenal  growth.  In 
1969,  for  example,  Americans  spent  $16  bil- 
lion for  domestic  travel  and  more  than  $2 


billion  for  travel  abroad.  And  according 
to  •  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, the  American  Express  predicts  that 
T70,000  Americans  will  tour  Europe  this  year. 
as  compared  to  650.000  last  year. 

Certain  regions  of  domratic  travel  show  an 
equally  dramatic  upswing.  According  to  the 
same  Journal  article,  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton &.  Qulncy  Railroad  reports  that  tour  in- 
quiries are  running  17.6  percent  ahead  of  a 
year  ago  thU  time,  while  Western  Airlines 
reports  that  reservations  for  package  tours 
to  such  places  as  the  Canadian  Rockies,  the 
Colorado  Rockies,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico 
are  60  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago. 

Now.  where  does  West  Virginia  stand  in 
relation  to  this  sxu-ge  of  tourism  Despite 
the  commendable  work  of  our  State  Indus- 
trial and  Publicity  Commission,  a  study  of 
oiu"  tourist  trade  would  indicate  that  we  have 
not  adequately  told  the  "West  Virginia  story." 
During  the  past  5  years  tourist  expenditures 
have  Increased  from  $174,562,214  In  1955  to 
$270,569,447  In  1959.  What  is  probably  more 
significant,  however,  is  that  the  nvunber  of 
annual  visitors  has  actually  decreased  during 
that  period  from  an  estimated  high,  of  8,115,- 
429  In  1955  to  a  low  of  7,878,218  In  1958,  with 
a  slight  rise  to  an  estimated  7.450,625  in 
1959. 

Inasmuch  as  the  average  tourist  stay  has 
been  relatively  constant  (between  4  and  5 
days) .  the  Increase  In  gross  receipts  has  been 
due  to  a  step-up  In  per  capita  expenditures, 
rather  than  to  a  growth  in  the  volume  of 
visitors.  In  fact,  the  average  expenditure 
has  Increased  by  almost  50  percent  during 
that  period,  from  $5.60  per  person  per  day  to 
$8.07,  thus  proving  the  point  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Grovernor  who  said  that  a  tourist  is 
"as  valuable  as  a  bale  of  cotton  and  twice 
as  easy  to  pick."  TouLrlsm  Is  the  only  kind 
of  trade  in  which  we  do  not  export  some 
portion  of  our  natural  resources  for  the 
dollars  received. 

But  this  further  observation  seems  perti- 
nent with  respect  to  the  untapped  tourist 
potential : 

Last  year,  59  percent  of  West  Virginia's 
visitors  came  from  the  neighboring  States  of 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
while  the  even  more  heavily  populated  States 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  and 
Illinois — all  within  a  radius  of  600  miles  or 
less  of  our  State — supplied  only  14.9  percent 
of  the  total. 

These  are  but  the  bare  outlines  of  the  tour- 
ist potential  of  the  American  public  today 
and  the  extent  to  which  we  have  failed  to 
tap  this  Immense  reservoir.  It  Is  worth 
emphasizing  at  this  point  that  the  travel 
Industry  Is  becoming  Increasingly  competi- 
tive and  that  we  must  gear  ourselves  to  this 
competition.  While  the  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpikes  put  many  sections  of  West 
Virginia  within  an  easy  day's  drive  of  north- 
ern Ohio,  they  do  the  same  for  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

We  face  another  kind  of  competition  as 
well,  from  more  distant  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  from  lands  abroad.  With  few 
exceptions,  otir  tourist  attractions  offer  the 
appeal  of  economy.  Yet  we  may  not  assume 
that  this  In  Itself  will  suffice  to  draw  visitors, 
for  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  pack- 
age tours  and  travel  on  the  Installment 
plan,  faraway  places  are  now  beckoning  the 
person  of  moderate  Income  as  well  as  the 
more  privileged  element  of  our  society. 

I  suggest — though  I  could  not  categorically 
defend  this  hypothesis — that  a  close  study 
of  the  tourist  Industry  over  the  past  5  years 
would  reveal  that  West  Virginia  has  actually 
experienced  a  decrease  In  tourism  relative  to 
the  total  volume  and  expenditures.  If  such 
a  study  has  not  already  been  made,  with 
comparative  references  to  our  neighboring 
States,  It  would  seem  to  be  a  worthwhile 
project  to  emerge  from  this  clinic. 

If  my  conjecture  1*  true,  one  reason  for 
Its  being  so  may  rest  In  the  fact  that  our 
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state  appropriation  for  tourlat  promotion 
and  advertising  Is  ao  groflsly  Inadequate  In 
comparison  to  that  of  States  which  offer 
similar  attractions.  For  example,  according 
to  the  American  Autconoblle  Ajnoclatlon, 
North  Carolina's  appropriation  few  tourist 
promotion  la  $375,000,  that  of  Virginia  Is 
»501,000  and  that  of  West  Virginia — 120,000. 
This  may  very  well  be  a  good  starting  i>olnt 
for  your  clinic,  for  surely  we  cannot  engage 
in  the  competitive  business  of  attracting 
tourists  on  such  terms  as  these. 

Yet  the  responsibility  for  tourist  promo- 
tion should  not  rest  solely  with  the  State 
Indiistrlal  and  Publicity  Commission  and — 
where  they  are  concerned  with  publicizing 
the  facilltiea  of  the  national  forests  within 
our  borders — with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
commendable  though  their  work  has  been. 
The  privately  operated  hotels,  motels,  and 
reataurants  obviously  reap  large  shares  of 
the  profits  from  tourists  drawn  to  our  State 
primarily  by  its  scenery  and  the  publicly 
owned  park  and  forest  facilities.  They,  too 
have  obligations  to  assist  with  the  State's 
tourist  promotion. 

According  to  the  annual  analysis  of  our 
travel  trade  published  by  the  West  Virginia 
Industrial  and  Publicity  Commission,  last 
year  59.3  percent  of  our  visitors  were  in  the 
State  on  vacation.  Of  the  number  repre- 
sented by  that  percentage.  72.7  percent  were 
attracted  by  the  scenery,  the  parks,  and  the 
forests:  yet,  during  the  same  year.  71.4  per- 
cent of  them  stayed  at  motels  and  hotels. 
while  only  15.4  percent  lodged  or  camped 
at  parks  and  forests. 

In  view  of  these  statistics.  It  would  seem 
only  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  trade 
associations  and  individual  operators  of 
hotels  and  motels  should  take  an  active  and 
leading  role  in  publicizing  not  only  their 
own  facilities,  but  the  natural  and  scenic 
values  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

While  on  the  general  topic  of  responsi- 
bility for  promotion,  I  comment  also  on  the 
responsibility  for  improvement — and  here  I 
refer  to  State,  county,  and  Individual  re- 
sponsibility. Natiu'e  has  been  generous  to 
West  Virginia  in  providing  us  with  some  of 
the  most  awe-inspiring  scenery  on  this  con- 
tinent. Yet  we  have  violated  this  natural 
beauty  indiscriminately  with  the  unsightly 
clutter  of  roadside  automobile  boneyards  and 
trash  dumpM.  Other  States  and  communi- 
ties have  eliminated  such  noxious  sights  by 
public  ordinance,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is 
high  time  that  we  show  enough  self-respect 
and  enough  respect  for  God's  gifts  of  beauty 
and  wonderment  not  to  litter  our  own  nest. 

In  this  respect  we  can  consider,  within 
the  boiinds  of  reasonable  and  practicable 
limitations,  our  fine  system  of  State  parks 
and  forests  as  a  model  of  housekeeping  for 
our  entire  State.  For  it  is  our  parks  and 
forests,  more  than  any  other  single  attrac- 
tion, which  bring  visitors  to  our  State. 

Though  I  do  not  have  the  attendance 
figures  for  the  State  park  system.  It  is 
revealing  to  note  that  the  Monongahela 
National  Forest  alone.  In  1959,  received  a 
total  of  987,900  visits  to  its  50  special  recre- 
ational facilities,  including  some  19.200 
campers  at  the  22  individual  camping  sites 
and  7.200  campers  at  the  organizational 
camping  facilities. 

With  the  growing  boom  In  camping,  this 
clinic  might  consider  the  advisability  of  a 
systematic  evaluation  of  our  State  park  and 
forest  camping  facilities  to  determine  their 
adequacy  in  meeting  the  public  demand, 
especially  In  view  of  the  Ideal  location  of 
many  of  our  forests  and  parks  for  serving 
the  people  of  Metropolitan  Washington.  D.C.. 
for  example.  In  conjunction  with  this,  you 
might  urge  the  State  legislature  to  provide 
authority  and  additional  funds  for  expan- 
sion of  present  State  park  facilities.  Inau- 
gurating on  a  State  level  the  same  type  of 
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improvement  program  which  the 
Park  Berricm  has  Instituted  in  its 
06. 
only  to  the  appeal  of  the  natural 
acinic  ralues  of  West  Virginia  Is  the 
historical  lore  of  our  State.    American 
was  formed  In  large  measure  by  the 
Mountains    as    the    route    of 
migration    of    the    Scotch-Irish 
settlers,  and  the  Ohio  River  as 
to  the  West.     At  a  time  when 
well  be  reexamining  oiu*  cultural 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  more  mean- 
conception   of   our   national   purpose 
deitlny,  history  as  it  was  lived  In  West 
has  much  to  contribute.    In  this  re- 
suggest  that  this  clinic  consider  the 
of  a  more  complete  system  of 
historical  markers  and  the  publl- 
and  distribution  to  automobile   and 
qlubs  of  an  historical  marker  booklet, 
as   circulars    describing    Civil    War 
and  ante  bellum  homes, 
he  least  important  of  oxir  historical 
Is    the    Harpers   Ferry    National 
When   a   Member    of    the   U.S. 
Representatives  for  14  years.  I  was 
to  author   the   bill    which   estab- 
I  his  site  as  a  Federal  park.    Since  that 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  appro- 
In  full  its  share  of  land  acquisition 
Maryland  Is  appropriating  for  this 
on  an  annual  basis.    With  the  con- 
restoration  work  on  the  original  arse- 
other  buildings,  there  has  been  a 
increase  In  the  number  of  visitors, 
past  4  years  the  number  of  regls- 
has  Increased  by  more  than  400 
from  115.667  in  1956  to  more  than 
^nl959.  -^ 

Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Harpers 
l|lonument  area  will  be  substantially 
and  will  Increase  In  significance, 
bringing  In  more  visitors  and  tourists. 
connection.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  a 
passed  the  Senate  which  I  authored 
which  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd  cospon- 
i.uthorlzlng  the  acquisition  of  useful 
of  the  former  Storer  College  to  ex- 
monument  and  provide  new  eastern 
'acuities  at  which  the  National  Park 
would  provide  training  for  its  person- 
rangers.      This    measure    Is 
In  the  House,  where  Representative 
Staggers,  of  the  Second  West  Virginia 
is  a  sponsor.     Both  Representative 
and    I    have    appeared    before    the 
rommlttee   urging   clearance   of  this 
for    passage.      When    finally    en- 
^IThlte  House  approval  Is  reasonable  to 
e  because  the  administration's  agen- 
m^inly    concerned — the   Bureau   of   the 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
I  proved  our  bill. 

po  be  hoped  that  In  the  near  future 

1   be   successful   In   establishing    an- 

tlonal   monument   facility   In    West 

— the  Washington  western  lands  em- 

slgnlflcant  parts  of  the  area  within 

ngle   formed   by   Parkersburg,   Point 

and  Charleston.    Senator  Robert  C. 

a  cosponsor  of  a  bill  I  Introduced  in 

kte.  with  a  companion  measure  In  the 

>y   Representative   Ken   Hechler.    to 

such  a  facility  within  the  national 

A  national  monument  of  this 

ivould  be  an  appropriate  testimonial 

continued    significance   of   the   Ohio 

River  Valleys  since  the  days 

Itevolution. 

Is  also  an  example  of  what  can  be 

th|-ough  private  philanthropy  and  local 

with  State  or  Federal  Govern- 

a^istance  in  some  fornis.    Here  I  refer 

Park — once    a   privately-owned 

ulilch    was    donated   to    the    city    of 

.  and  which  is  now  operated  by  the 

nmlssion  of  that  municipality. 

conversation  with  the  superintend- 

Wheellng  parks  system,  my  good 
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friend  Homer  Fish,  he  told  me  that  Colonel 
Oglebay  bequeathed  the  estate,  but  that 
major  contributions  to  the  development  of 
that  p>ark  came  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's Works  Progress  Administration  and 
a  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camp  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Oglebay  farm. 

Superintendent  Fish  says  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  proposed  In  a  bill  which  I 
cosponsored.  and  for  which  I  was  the  floor 
manager  In  Its  successful  passage  by  the 
Senate,  could  be  a  vital  part  of  any  program 
for  further  development  of  the  National 
Parks.  National  Forests,  State  parks,  or  State 
forests  in  this  or  any  other  State.  He  en- 
thusiastically recommends  a  YCC  modeled 
after  the  CCC  of  the  1930's. 

The  superintendent  of  Oglebay  Park  re- 
ports that  excellent  facility,  which  draws  \U 
utilization  principally  from  the  people  of 
the  trlstate  West  Vli^nla-Ohlo-Pennsyl- 
vanla  area  In  the  vicinity  of  our  State's 
northern  panhandle,  annually  serves  ap- 
proximately 1.250,000  persons.  He  says  this 
Is  the  maximum  possible  attendance — the 
saturation  point  which  has  been  in  voguf? 
for  the  past  decade,  with  West  Virginians 
representing  68  percent  of  the  total.  Ohloann 
20  percent.  Pennsylvanlans  10  percent,  and 
persons  from  other  States  2  percent. 

There  Is  an  amazing  aspect  of  this  story 

Oglebay  Park's  affairs  have  been  so 
capably  managed  and  its  facilities  so  much 
appreciated  and  patronized  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  park  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
Wheeling  only  about  $20,000  per  year.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
provided  In  gifts  and  through  subscription, 
while  user  revenue  has  been  substantial,  not- 
withstanding the  short  season  for  maximum 
utilization  and  the  reasonableness  of 
charges  to  p>atrons.  If  housing  accommo- 
dations In  the  park  or  adjacent  to  It  were 
available  In  more  abundance  during  the 
June  through  August  period.  Superintendent 
Fish  says  Oglebay  Park  could  approach 
meeting  peak  demands  more  adequately 
Under  limitations  which  prevail,  I  am  told, 
only  1  of  every  10  applications  for  overnight 
or  longer  accommodations  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Oglebays  superintendent  readily  admits 
that  there  are  other  areas  of  West  Virginia 
with  more  rustic  beauty  and  fewer  limita- 
tions than  this  northern  panhandle  facility 
which  should  be  expanded  or  developed  to 
meet  the  demands  of  easterners  and  mld- 
westerner.s  for  recreational  facilities  and 
outdoor  activities. 

A  discussion  of  our  State's  major  attrac- 
tions would  be  Incomplete  If  we  failed  to 
commend  the  finest  complete  resort  In  the 
world,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  many 
International  travel  experts.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  Greenbrier  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  Its  facilities  are  not  exceeded  any- 
where and  Its  setting  Is  In  one  of  the  most 
alluring  and  scenic  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Its  popularity  Is  worldwide  and  In- 
creases each  year. 

Finally,  we  would  l>e  remiss  In  such  a 
clinic  as  this  if  we  failed  to  address  the  ques- 
tion of  the  need  for  Increased  highway  con- 
struction. Like  all  States,  West  Virginia  l.s 
badgered  with  serious  road  financing  prob- 
lems. Increased  costs  of  construction,  the 
requirements  for  matching  Federal-aid 
funds,  the  pyramiding  of  taxes  on  an  already 
overtaxed  motorist — all  of  these  are  part  of 
the  dilemma  which  requires  your  most  seri- 
ous consideration  In  these  meetings. 

In  considering  the  national  highway  prob- 
lem. I  feel  constrained  to  observe  that  those 
of  us  Interested  In  highway  development  and 
tax  equity  for  highway  users  can  find  little 
comfort  In  the  President's  recent  budget 
message.  The  recently  Imposed  1-cent  In- 
crease In  the  gasoline  tax  is  due  to  expire 
June  30.  1961;  the  message  called  for  boost- 
ing this  an   additional   half-cent  and  con- 
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tinuing  it  untU  July  1,  1964.  It  calls  for 
repeal  of  the  provision  for  transfer,  begin- 
ning in  1961,  of  additional  automotive  taxes 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  which  supports 
the  entire  Federal-aid  program.  It  provides 
for  a  $25  million  cutback  in  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  regular  Federal-aid 
roads.  And  there  are  other  proi>08;.ls  which 
would  place  added  burdens  on  the  hlgiiway 
trust  fund   while   diminishing   Its  revenues. 

However,  there  will  be  further  basic  high- 
way legislation  in  Congress  this  year.  But 
the  real  Issue  will  be  confronted  early  next 
year  when  Congress  will  have  a  new  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate 
System  and  reports  on  which  to  btise  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  tax  burden 
among  highway  users  as  well  as  other  bene- 
ficiaries. It  seems  to  me  that  a  program 
can  be  and  must  be  worked  out  that  will 
provide  the  high  quality  highways  so  desp>er- 
ately  needed,  not  only  for  the  augmenting  of 
tourist  travel,  but,  also,  the  Important  safe- 
guarding of  human  lives. 

While  on  the  general  topic  of  transporta- 
tion facilities,  I  mention  that  the  prospect 
for  improved  commercial  air  transport  fa- 
cilities in  West  Virginia  is  an  increasing 
probability.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
following  receipt  of  the  examiner's  rep>ort, 
has  had  more  than  7  montiis  to  reach  a  de- 
cision in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Local  Service  case 
which  could  be  the  means  for  real  Improve- 
ment In  air  traffic  for  numerous  communities 
of  West  Virginia  and  other  nearby  States. 

Frequency  of  service  and  increased  aircraft 
departures  are  vital  attributes  of  an  expand- 
ing tourist  trade,  and  it  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  other  States  and  areas  that 
frequency  of  departures  and  passenger  In- 
creases have  been  Etepp>ed  up  as  much  as 
tlu-eefold  after  the  changeover  to  local  car- 
rier service  has  been  accomplished.  Thus, 
this  is  a  future  development  of  real  sig- 
nificance in  building  tourism  for  West 
Virginia. 

In  passing,  I  have  made  several  sugges- 
tions which  might  be  offered  for  profitable 
consideration  In  your  panel  discussions  In 
the  next  2  days.  Yet  I  pose  as  no  expert  in 
these  matters,  and  Indeed  these  Ideas  may 
already  have  occurred  to  most  of  you.  In 
closing,  however,  let  me  suggest  at  random 
a  few  other  thoughts  for  your  consideration. 

One  of  these  might  be  the  development 
of  and  greater  promotional  efforts  devoted 
to  off-season  attractions,  particularly  skiing, 
and  possibly  as  part  of  some  of  our  State 
p}ark  and  forest  facilities. 

At  present,  I  believe  we  do  not  have  an 
all-inclusive  weekly  tourist  bulletin  offer- 
ing information  on  special  events,  avail- 
ability of  accommodations  and  suggested 
weekend  trips. 

Finally.  I  believe  we  could  give  greater 
promotional  attention  to  those  seasonal 
festivals  which  are  unique  to  the  culture 
and  natural  resources  of  West  Virginia — 
such  as  our  own  Forest  Festival  here  at 
Elkins,  the  Buckhannon  Strawberry  Festival, 
the  Spencer  Walnut  Festival,  and  the  Preston 
County  Buckwheat  Festival,  to  name  only 
the  principal  ones. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  ideas  which 
have  occurred  to  me  and  which  seem  to  merit 
attention.  I  am  confident  that  those  of  you 
who  live  more  closely  to  the  problems  of 
developing  our  tourist  trade  will  have  other 
i)ne«. 

But  let  me  reemphaslze  that  the  long- 
range  trends  in  the  American  economy 
augur  well  for  the  futiu-e  of  the  trarel  In- 
dustry. Let  us  not  be  left  behind  in  reaping 
the  benefits  for  our  own  State  and  people. 
Nature  and  history  have  combined  to  pro- 
duce inunense,  varied,  and  attractive  re- 
sources In  West  Virginia.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  utilize  them  wisely  for  our  own  benefit 
and  that  of  future  generations. 


INCORPORATION  OP  AGRICUL- 
TURAL HALL  OF  FAME 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Without  objection,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (KH.  5789)  to  incorporate  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suRpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSONr  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
5789,  when  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
signed  by  the  President,  will  grant  a 
Federal  Charter  to  the  Agricultural  Hall 
of  Fame.  This  bill  is  identical  with  S. 
1449.  which  I  introduced  last  year,  and 
which  was  cosF>onsored  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case] 

The  bill  has  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
its  enactment  into  law  will  give  added 
stature  to  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  central  theme  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  of  Fame  will  be  the  farmer's  role 
in  the  life  and  history  of  America. 

Halls  of  fame  have  long  been  estab- 
lished in  various  fields,  especially  ath- 
letics, and  many  other  types  of  shrines 
are  dedicated  to  men  and  women  who 
helped  make  our  country  great. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  will 
direct  public  attention  to  the  credit 
farmers  deserve.  It  will  be  a  national 
public  relations  project  in  behalf  of  agri- 
culturally related  industries.  It  will 
dramatize  our  agriculture,  its  past,  its 
present,  and  its  future. 

Because  most  of  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  came  from  the  minds  of  in- 
dividual persons,  the  hall  of  fame  will 
have  as  one  of  its  central  functions  the 
honoring  of  individuals  from  whom 
those  ideas  came,  just  as  our  national 
heroes  in  war,  our  great  statesmen,  and 
even  our  sports  champions  are  honored. 

The  hall  of  fame  will  symbolize  prog- 
ress. It  will  honor  great  men.  It  will 
record  great  accomplishments.  It  will 
symbolize  and  memorialize  some  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  individuals  to 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind. 

The  organization,  which  was  com- 
pleted 2  years  ago,  has  made  great  prog- 
ress in  the  selection  of  a  site,  the  pur- 
chase of  ground,  and  is  presently  raising 
money  for  the  construction  of  buildings 
on  the  site. 

The  organization  has  had  the  finest  co- 
operation from  fai-m,  industrial,  labor, 
and  civic  groups. 

I  have  in  mind  many  individuals  who 
were  active  in  participating  in  programs 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  hall 
of  fame.    However,  one  man  can  be  sin- 


gled out  for  his  imtiring  and  unselfish 
interest  In  securing  the  location  of  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  in  Kansas,  in 
Kansas  City.  Kans.,  and  that  is  Harry 
Darby,  a  former  Member  of  this  body. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee on  January  30,  1959.  some  definite 
plans  for  the  general  layout  of  the  struc- 
ture were  agreed  uix)n.  These  plans  fit 
well  into  the  vision  of  Mr.  Howard  Cow- 
den,  who  has  spent  much  time  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame,  when  he  stated  at  an  earlier  meet- 
ing of  the  board: 

I  hope  that  we  can  start  planning  in  such 
a  way  that  this  country  will  some  day  have 
an  appropriate  shrine  or  memorial  honoring 
those  who  have  given  America  an  agricul- 
tural Industry  that  Is  the  envy  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

He  urged  that  the  project  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  of  a  motto  which 
reads:  "Make  no  little  plans;  they  have 
not  the  power  to  stir  men's  souls." 

The  following  units  were  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  in  the  hall  of  fame 
at  the  executive  meeting : 

An  agricultural  museum,  a  room  where 
individuals  who  have  contributed  much 
to  agriculture  will  be  honored — including 
a  shrine  for  farmers  who  have  sensed 
in  Congress;  a  children's  unit  designed 
to  acquaint  them  with  agriculture;  a  unit 
for  young  people  and  adults  designed  to 
show  by  exhibits  the  progress,  achieve- 
ments, and  problems  in  agriculture;  an 
historical  library  which  will  feature  ac- 
complishments of  men  honored;  an  old 
farm  vUlage.  including  a  log  cabin,  sod 
hut.  abode  house,  and  appropriate  other 
buildings;  an  Indian  village  which  will 
show  agricultural  practices  and  crops 
which  we  obtained  from  the  Indians. 

There  will  also  be  an  outdoor  amphi- 
theater for  use  in  telling  in  pageant  form 
the  history  of  agriculture,  and  for  use  on 
field  days  and  for  other  special  events;  a 
small  auditorium  to  be  used  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  movie  on  agriculture;  de- 
monstrations on  soil  and  water  ma,nage- 
ment,  timber  and  wildlife  conservation 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  site  and 
area;  a  room  where  donors  to  the  hall 
of  fame  will  be  honored,  and  an  inter- 
national shrine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks;  also 
a  report  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Uie  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  by  Mr. 
Jack  Jackson,  its  executive  director,  on 
May  20, 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Statement 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  was  In- 
corp>orated  as  a  nonprofit  corpKiration  under 
the  laws  ot  the  State  of  Missouri  on  May 
26,  1958.  This  organization  was  organized 
EO  as  to  honor  all  who  have  helped  make 
this  Nation  great  with  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  Intends  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
greater  sense  of  appreciation  for  the  dignity 
and  Impxjrtance  of  agriculture.  The  Hall  of 
Fame  will  be  located  in  an  area  near  Kansas 
City,  Kans.,  and  the  construction  of  the 
buildings  is  to  take  place  in  tlM  near  future. 
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The  Acrlcultural  Hall  ot  Fam»  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  a  board  of  governors  com- 
poeed  of  farmers,  clergymen,  educators,  pub- 
lic offlcials.  and  representatives  of  farm  or- 
ganizations. Plans  envisage  tbat  the  nudn 
Hall  of  Fame  will  contain  the  shrine  to  the 
immortals  of  agriculture,  tools  used  by  past 
generations  to  till  the  soil  and  reap  its  prod- 
ucts, and  numerous  other  educational  and 
historical  exhibits.  On  the  land  surround- 
ing the  main  hall  will  be  an  Indian  village, 
a  pioneer  town,  lakes,  wooded  areas,  and 
all  the  other  things  that  will  go  into  a 
living  memorial  to  agriciilture.  Adjoining 
the  hall  site  are  several  hundred  acres  of 
park  land  designed  to  complement  it  and 
help  maintain  the  rural  atmosphere.  Every- 
thing will  be  designed  to  fit  the  purpose  of 
the  hall,  to  demonstrate  the  significance  of 
agrlcultxire  to  the  development  of  our  coun- 
try. The  original  Incorporators  of  the  Hall  oC 
Fame  are  outstanding  leaders  in  American 
agriculture. 

The  corporation  is  authorized  to  receive 
and  maintain  a  fund  and  to  use  and  apply 
the  whole,  or  any  pt^t  of  the  Income  there- 
from, exclusively  for  charitable,  scientific, 
and  educational  purposes,  and  to  honor 
farmers,  farm  women,  farm  leaders,  teachers, 
scientists,  inventors,  governmental  leaders, 
and  other  individuals  who  have  helped  make 
this  Nation  great  by  their  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  establishment,  develop- 
ment, advancement,  or  Improvement  of  agri- 
culture In  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  Is  to  be  fi- 
nanced entirely  from  private  sources,  and  the 
committee  has  been  assured  that  the  project 
will  continue  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  legisla- 
tion has  a  meritorious  purpose  and  is  de- 
serving of  Federal  recognition  by  receiving 
a  Federal  charter.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  favorable  consideration 
of  H.R.   5789,  without  amendment. 


Repokt  to  th«  Board  or  Ooveknoks,  Agki- 

CULTUBAL  Hall  or  Fame 
(By  Jack  Jackson,   executive   director,   May 
20,   I960) 
In  this  my  first  report  as  your  executive 
director,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  officially  associated 
with  the  Agrlciiltural  Hall  of  Fame.    I  want 
to  pledge  my  all-out  devotion  to  the  Job  and 
to  objectives  sought  through  our  Institution. 
Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  my  confidence 
In   the  Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame — and  my 
appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to  be  as- 
sociated  with   it — by  pointing   out  that   no 
representative  of  the  organization  ever  ap- 
proached me  with  an  offer  of — or  even  to  ask 
if  I  were  interested  In — the  position  of  execu- 
tive director. 

My  being  with  you  today  is  a  result  of 
action  which  I  personally  Initiated;  this  fol- 
lowed a  lengthy — and  I  believe  rather  thor- 
ough— study  of  problems  and  opportunities 
involved. 

This  study  revealed  many  potential  prob- 
lems; it  revealed  existing  problems. 

These  problems,  however,  are  nothing  like 
.'<s  serious  as  those  which  confronted  leaders 
who  had  the  task  of  developing  most  of  the 
worthwhile    institutions    we   enjoy   today. 

I  know  of  no  really  worthwhile  project, 
organization  or  institution  which  ever  came 
into  being  and  fiourlshed  without  present- 
ing problems  to  be  solved. 

Far  more  important  than  problems  re- 
vealed, my  study  of  situations  relating  to  the 
-Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  resulted  in  a  per- 
sonal conviction  that  we  have  within  our 
total  agricultural  interests — and  within  the 
membership  of  this  board  of  governors — the 
type  of  leadership  which  can  and  will  de- 
velop a  satisfactory  solution  to  problems  in- 
volved. 

It  was  this  conviction  which  resulted  In  my 
decision  to  request  an  opportunity  to  become 
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associated  with  the  Agricultural  Hall 

This   decialon    was    made    even 

was.  at  that  time,  associated  with  a 

md  highly  regarded  organization — an 

offering  security,  pleasant  work- 

and  an  opportunity  to  serve 

the  objectives  sought  through  the 

Hall  of  Fame. 

lecislon  I  have  not  regretted.    Every 

d  evelopment  observed  since  reporting 

1  has  strengthened  my  confidence 

Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  its  leader- 

in  opportunities  it  offers  for  serv- 

and  America, 
see  evidence  of  a  number  of  these 
developments  later  In  the  day. 
;>articularly  gratified  by  Bir.  Turner's 
and  by  his  agreement  to  become 
of  our  board, 
though  we  do  not  know  at  this  point 
you  will  take  in  regard  to  pro- 
aknendments  to  om  bylaws,  the  pro- 
;hemselve8 — and   general    agreement 
In  regard  to  them — are  highly  en- 
as  Is  the  fact  that  several  out- 
members  of  this  board  have  agreed 
as  members  of  our  executive  com- 
if  It  Is  expanded  as  proposed, 
proposed   amendments    are   highly 
they  represent  Joint  efforts  and 
of  broad  segments  of  this 
Those  who  developed  the  suggested 
are  to  be  commended.    It  is  my 
you  will  give  them  careful  con- 
and  appropriate  action,  as  I  am 
will. 

of    chambers    of    commerce    and 
groups   and   leaders  of  Greater 
City  have  also  been  hlglily  encour- 
Current   activities   of    these    groups 
ihow  that  they  mean  business — that 
prepared   to  provide  support  nec- 
the  successful  development  of  the 
hall  of  fame. 
Encouraging  is  ample  evidence  of  un- 
support  by  officials  of  the  State  of 
Official  State  action  is  responsible 
of  our  progress,  and  incidentally 
also   true  of   Wyandotte  County.     I 
Kansas  before  referring  to  Missouri, 
Kansas    is    more   directly    In- 
nsofar  as  site  development  Is  con- 
Evidence  of  support  from  Missouri 
y  encouraging. 

on  statewide  campaigns  planned 

underway  in  Kansas.  Nebraska,  and 

are  gratifying.    A  number  of  other 

l^ave  informed  us  that  they  are  ready 

campaigns  the  minute  we  are  in  a 

to  provide  the  assistance  necessary 

them  underway. 

Is  ample  evidence  of  continued  In- 

support   by   land-grant   colleges. 

igents.  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 

the  press,  radio  and  TV.  and  other 

^ith  an  Interest  in  objectives  of  the 

Hall  of  Fame. 

^nally.  the  presence  of  such  a  large 

at  this  meeting  is  both  significant 

Communications     from 

expressing  regrets  of  their  inability 

indicate  that  many  others  share 

in  matters  to  be  considered, 
of  all  these  currently  existing  sli- 
my personal  confidence  in.  and  en- 
for,  the  Agrlcultviral  Hall  of  Fame, 
leadership  behind  it.  Is  at  an  all- 
I  am  sure  that  results  of  this 
will  support  that  confidence. 
Report    contains    little    reference    to 
of  the   headquarters  office  of  the 
This  Is  because  a  fund  raising 
be  given  by  Blr.  Mains  will  include 
on  most  of  our  recent  activities 
a  nxunber  of  "hotjsekeeping  type 
"  were  discussed  with  your  ex  ecu - 
last  night, 
though  my  association  with  the  Hall 
brief,  It  is  my  belief  that  observa- 
dining  the  period  merit  a  couple 
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First,  our  need  for  funds  and  requests  for 
assistance  by  States  interested  in  getting 
campaigns  underway  make  it  clear  that  we 
need  at  least  one  additional  staff  man — a 
man  familiar  with  problems  and  objectives 
of  this  organization — to  serve  as  a  field  serv- 
ice representative  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame.  It  is  our  plan  for  both  Mr.  Mains  and 
myself  to  devote  a  considerable  i>ortlon  of 
our  efforts  to  this  type  of  work  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  However,  exi>erlence  has 
shown  that  at  least  2,  and  preferably  3, 
weeks  are  required  to  provide  assistance 
necessary  in  getting  an  adequate  statewide 
campaign  underway. 

Thus,  the  services  of  at  least  one  addi- 
tional man  are  essential  if  we  are  to  effec- 
tively take  advantage  of  interest  that  has 
been  created  In  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame  campaign. 

It  Is  my  recommendation  that  the  board 
authorize  the  hiring  of  a  man  with  the 
qualifications  and  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned. 

Also,  associated  with  individuals  making 
up  this  board  are  many  of  the  Nation's  best 
qualified  specialists  in  public  relations.  A 
number  of  these  have  voluntarily  pledged 
their  support  In  connection  with  our  public 
relations  Interests.  A  well  planned  and 
properly  executed  program  of  public  rela- 
tions is — and  will  continue  to  be — one  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Accordingly  it  Is  recommended  that  this 
board  authorize  the  development  of  a  public 
relations  committee,  to  advise  and  assist  in 
planning  and  conducting  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  public  relations. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  a  pleasure;  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  renminder  of  this 
meeting  and  a  long  association  with  this 
board  and  with  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  5789)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  leading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 


DEVELOPMENT    AND    PRODUCTION 
OP  DOMESTIC  TIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1483  S 
1957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
19571  to  encourage  the  discovery,  de- 
velopment, and  production  of  domestic 
tin. 

The     PRESIDING     OFTICER,       The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
.suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  fo  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMi'. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair*. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Senate  bill  1957  is  open  to  amend- 
ment 
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If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

Mr.  BAJlTLEriT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  has  been  under  consideration  for 
several  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
late  Senator  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Car- 
olina, traveled  to  Nome,  Alaska,  and 
held  hearings  on  the  bill.  Other  hear- 
ings have  been  held  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  discloses,  the 
bill  ofTei-s  an  opportunity,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  successful,  to  develop  a  do- 
mestic source  of  tin.  an  essential  product. 
It  is  not  pretended  that  the  bill  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  domestic  re- 
quirements for  tin  to  be  met;  but  the 
bill  will  provide  a  means,  and  at  a  rela- 
tively modest  cost,  to  discover  what  tin 
resources  may  be  found  in  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  applies  to  the  entire  Nation. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Seward  Peninsula, 
in  Alaska,  is  regarded  as  the  most  likely 
source  of  tin ;  and  it  is  felt  that  under  the 
prices  established  by  the  bill,  miners 
would  become  interested  and  would  ex- 
plore and  exploit  what  many  of  us  be- 
lieve are  the  very  substantial  resources 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  that  particular 
area,  and  p)erhaps  elsewhere  in  Alaska, 
and  perhaps  in  the  other  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  have 
another  great  advantage — namely,  it  will 
provide  work  opportunities  for  our  Eski- 
mo people  in  northwestern  Alaska.  In 
large  measuie  they  lack  employment  at 
this  time,  and  must  be  supported — 
much  against  their  desire — by  govern- 
ment welfare  of  one  kind  of  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  1957)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  St€Ues  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  in 
order  to  encoiu-age  the  discovery,  develop- 
ment, and  production  of  domestic  tin  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  a  program  for  the 
purchase  of  newly  mined  metallic  tin  In  con- 
centrates produced  In  the  United  States,  its 
possessions,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  subsequent  to  June  30,  1959. 
Such  purchases  may  be  made  during  a  pe- 
riod of  not  more  than  ten  years  commencing 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but 
Jiot  more  than  ten  thousand  long  tons  of 
such  tin  shall  be  purchased  luider  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  designate  one  or  more  delivery 
points  within  the  continental  United  States, 
to  include  Seattle,  Washington,  for  the  pur- 
jxjse  of  accepting  delivery'  of  tin  purchased 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  there 
is  hereby  established  a  base  price  of  $1.40 
per  pound,  c.i.f.  delivery  point,  for  metallic 
tin  in  concentrates  produced  from  lode  min- 
ing operations,  and  a  base  price  of  $1.25  per 
pound,  c.l.f.  delivery  point,  for  metallic  tin 
in  concentrates  produced  from  placer  mining 
operations,  delivered  under  the  provisions  of 


this  Act.  Such  deliveries  shall  be  subject  to 
freight  and  smelter  charges,  together  with 
such  premiums  and  penalties  as  kre  provided 
in  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary.  The  net  purchase  price  shall  be 
determined  by  assay  at  time  of  delivery. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  increasing  the 
price  paid  for  metallic  tin  In  concentrates 
delivered    hereunder. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  may  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  hereunder  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  LEASING  OF 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  ALAS- 
KA BY  SEALED  COMPETTnVE 
BIDDING  OR  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1551,  Senate  bill  3545. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  infonna- 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
3545  •  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of 
January  21.  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a  (cD, 
and  for  other  purp>oses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  observe  on  the 
minority  calendar  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  been  filed.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  whether  the 
report  has  been  filed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  one  of  the  situations  in  which  the 
mechanics  do  not  quite  catch  up  with 
the  intentions  of  the  Department.  The 
Interior  Department  report  has  been 
written,  and  it  is  favorable;  and  It  is 
now  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
But  it  has  not  been  received  here,  for- 
mally. I  know  of  no  reason  at  all  to 
believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
will  not  approve,  because  obviously  the 
bill  is  in  the  public  interest.  But  the 
Inteinor  Department  does  approve. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
3545? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  3545) 
to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of  Jan- 
uary 21,  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a  (O),  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  OF>en  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3545)  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
sentence  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  January 
21,  1929  (48  U.S.C.  364a(c)),  Is  amended  by 


inserting  after  the  word  "auction"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  leasing  by  means  of  sealed  com- 
petitive bidding,"  and  by  deleting,  in  the 
clause  following  the  words  "public  auction" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sale  or  lease." 
Sec.  2.  The  said  Act  is  further  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "Territ<»7"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word    "State." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  on  Senate  bill  3545 — 
namely,  through  and  including  the  letter 
directed  to  my  colleague  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GrueningI  by  Henry  J.  Camarot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1490)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  3545)  to  amend  section  4  of  the  act  of 
January  21,  1929  (48  UB.C.  364a(c) ) ,  ai.d 
for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  favorably  thereon  without 
amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill 
do  pass. 

Conunittee  action  was  unanimous. 

The  measure  was  considered  by  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  and  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  no  objection  was  heard  to  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    MEASUUE 

S.  3545  would  amend  the  1929  statute 
granting  lOO.CXK)  acres  of  public  lands  in  the 
then  territory  of  Alaska  to  the  territory  for 
the  support  of  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines. (45  Stat.  1091).  SecUon  4 
of  the  law  provided  that  these  lands  could 
be  sold  or  leased  by  the  territory  only  at 
public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  Such 
leasing  by  public  auction  is  contrary  to  gen- 
eral leasing  practices,  which  is  most  usxially 
conducted  by  secret  sealed  bids,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  higher  prices  for  lands 
of  this  type  can  be  obtained  through 
such  sealed  competitive  bidding.  The  State 
of  Alaska  employs  the  method  of  sealed  com- 
petitive bidding  for  leasing  of  its  lands  as 
does  the  Federal  Government  in  many 
instances. 

The  bill  would  remove  this  present  re- 
striction on  the  Agricultural  College  and 
School  of  Mines  lands  by  authorizing  the 
leasing  of  such  lands  by  sealed  conxpetitive 
bidding,  as  well  as  at  public  auction,  after 
public  advertisement  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  the  statute.  The  committee  is 
convinced  the  proposed  change  will  bring 
Increased  revenues  to  the  State  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

A  minor  amendment  would  change  the 
reference  in  the  statute  to  the  "Territory"  of 
Alaska  to  the  "State."  consistent  with  Uie 
granting  of  statehood  to  Alaska. 

The  committee  sets  forth  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  counsel 
of  the  university  to  Senator  GatTENiNC  of 
AlEiska  stating  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 
has  stated  that  under  the  present  law  the 
lands  may  be  sold  or  leased  only  at  public 
auction  In  accordance  with  the  limitations 
set  forth  in  section  4  of  the  present  law; 
hence  the  proposed  legislation  Is  necessary 
if  the  State  Is  to  receive  maximum  revenues. 

The  text  of  the  letter  from  the  counsel  of 
the  university  is  as  follows:  - 

McNeaLT,  MOLDES  &  CAMAaOT. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  April  15,  I960. 
Senator  Esnest  Grxtknimc, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Erkkst:  As  you  may  know,  this  &rm 
represents  the  University  of  Alaska  and  we 
are  writing  you  on  btiiatf  at  the  toard  of 
regents,  presently  in  session. 
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TlM  prdblma  luiafly  la  this:  In  109t  Oon- 
gren  grantod  to  tb*  torltory  of  Alaska  100.- 
000  acrw  to  b«  selected  and  need  for  the  bea- 
ent  ot  the  nnlverstty  of  Alaska.  OoDtnd  orer 
tbeee  lands  Inelodlng  selection  and  disposal 
was  granted  to  tbe  board  of  regents.  This 
grant  was  ccoAnned  hj  th»  StaAebood  Act 
and  control  apparently  left  In  the  board  of 
regents  by  the  State. 

The  method  of  dlspoelng  of  these  lands 
(sale  or  lease)  appears,  however,  still  to  be 
goTemed  by  the  original  granting  act  which 
established  a  variety  of  conditions  Includ- 
ing a  specific  method  of  disposal  (I.e.,  pub- 
lic atictlon) .  This  method  of  disposal  of  the 
lands  was  probably  satisfactory  In  1029.  par- 
tlctilarly  when  nonmineral  lands  were  In- 
volved. Conducting  a  sale  on  the  coiirthoiise 
steps  was  not  difficult  and  the  prices  received 
on  the  one  sale  held  were  satisfactory. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  tbe  \inlver- 
slty  is  dealing  with  mineral  lands,  the  right 
to  which  was  granted  and  confirmed  by  sec- 
tion 6(1)  of  the  Statehood  Act.  Here  the 
public  auction  procediue  would  yield  very 
little  In  comparison  to  the  lease  or  sale  on 
sealed  bids.  This  latter  procedure  Is  fol- 
lowed not  only  In  the  Federal  Government 
but  also  the  State  under  the  Land  Act  (ch. 
169  SLA  1959) .  If  the  university  were  to  be 
required  to  continue  to  follow  the  procedure 
outlined  In  the  grant.  It  would  not  only  be 
in  the  horse-and-buggy  stage  of  leasing  prttc- 
tlces  but  It  would  Impose  on  proepectlve 
mineral  lease  bidders  the  requirement  of  be- 
ing thoroughly  familiar  with  three  different 
methods  of  leasing  mineral  lands  In  Alaska. 
That  factor  alone  would  be  discouraging  to 
some  bidders.  Sven  more  discouraging  to  the 
university's  board  of  i^gents  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  public  auction  procedures  bring  a 
considerably  lower  return  to  be  placed  in 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  university 
than  woxUd  be  gained  from  the  sealed  bid 
method. 

We  have  this  day  written  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  (copy  at- 
tached) advising  blm  that  the  university 
Intends  to  lu-oceed  with  the  sealed  bid 
method  of  leasing  mineral  lands  of  the  uni- 
versity. We  have  requested  him  to  voice  any 
objections  be  might  have  to  this  procedure 
which  we  believe  is  within  the  spirit  of  tbe 
conditions  of  the  grant.  Under  the  grant  the 
Attorney  General  has  the  right  to  enforce  the 
conditions  of  the  grant  If  disposal  is  not 
made  In  substantial  conformity  to  the  grant. 
We  dont  want  to  Jump  the  gun  and  request 
useless  congressional  action  if  the  Attorney 
CSeneral  agrees  that  the  sealed  bid  method 
of  disposal  instead  of  public  auction  is  in 
substantial  conformity  with  the  grant,  but 
we  did  want  you  to  be  aware  of  this  problem 
which  the  university  faces  and  will  possibly 
need  your  assi£tance. 

Slnoerest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

McNkalt,  Ifxmozs  &  CAMAaor. 
By  HBraT  J.  Camaxot. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILDLIFE,  FISH, 
AND  GAME  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1553.  House  biU  2565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biH 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  tbe  Senate. 

The  Lkgzslativk  Clxbx.  A  bill  (HJl. 
2565)  to  promote  effectual  planning,  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  and  coordina- 
tion of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conser- 
vation and  rehabilitation  on  military 
reservations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqnert  for  the  present 
consideraticm  of  the  UU? 


Tbe  re  being  no  objectian,  the  Senate 
procec  ded  to  conaider  the  bilL 

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  (9  in  to  amendment.  Are  there 
amem  mmts  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill? 
The  chair  hears  none. 
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AID  TO  CHILE 


Mr .1  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  '7,  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  the 
questim  of  providing  increased  U.S. 
Goveriment  assistance  to  the  stricken 
people  of  Chile,  whose  sufferings  from 
earth<  uake  and  tidal  wave  have  now 
been  compounded  by  the  rigors  of  the 
South  American  winter. 

At  t  lat  time  I  praised  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  flying  to  Chile  over  400 
medic  il  personnel  and  several  hundred 
tons  cf  equipment.  But  I  also  urged  the 
Presioent  of  the  United  States  to  follow 
up  this  initial  aid  with  a  massive  sea- 
Ilft  o1  food,  medical  supplies,  clothing, 
shelte",  personnel,  and  other  assistance 
to  the  stricken  Chilean  pe<H>le. 

Since  that  time,  the  President  of  the 
Unlte(  [  States  has  made  a  public  appeal 
to  oui  people  to  support  the  effort  of  the 
Amer  can  Red  Cross  to  raise  f vmds  and 
supplies  for  the  Chilean  people;  and  I 
am  p  eased  to  hear  that  through  the 
Amer:  can  Red  Cross  and  other  nongov- 
emmental  institutions  something  over 
$400,0)0  had  been  raised  as  of  several 
days  ago.  Our  Government  has  an- 
nounced, I  understand,  the  availability 
of  soc  le  $500,000  worth  of  foodstuffs,  as 
well,  n  the  form  of  title  3,  Public  Law 
480  fcod  already  in  Chile. 

Nev  srtheless,  Mr.  President,  by  com- 
pariso  n  with  the  des[>erate  need  in  Chile 
and  V  ith  the  staggering  dimensions  of 
the  p;  oblem  of  the  Chilean  people,  the 
U.S.  (rovemment  has  not  yet  rendered 
assist!  ince  of  more  than  tc^en  size.  This 
great  and  powerful  country,  this  Nation 
with  ts  traditions  of  generosity  and 
ccxnpi  ssion,  has  a  right  to  be  represented 
in  the  case  of  the  great  Chilean  disaster 
by  a  ijovemment  that  is  willing  to  act 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people  by 
sendiig  massive,  immediate,  and  con- 
tinuing aid  to  the  suffering  Chilean 
people. 

In  £  telegram  to  the  President  of  the 
Unite<  States  on  May  27,  I  had  asked 
that  s  foUowup  secQift  to  Chile  be  ini- 
tiated at  once.  Within  2  days,  I  learned 
that  Jie  Commander.  Caribbean  Sea 
Front:  er.  had  requested  permission  of 
the  Jcint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  load  a  fast 
LST  \^th  needed  sui^lies  and  rush  it 
to  Chi  e,  and  that  other  shipments  were 
under  consideration  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

Sine  e  that  time  I  have  received  from 
the  Piesident  a  letter  which  indicates 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  will  be  under- 
taken. 

I  asK  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter frcxn  the  President  be  printed  at  this 
point  J  D  my  remarks. 

The  e  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  01  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUpws: 

Tbx  WHrra  Hottsk, 
WashingUm.  May  31. 1960. 
The  Hdnorable  HTrsBrr  Httiephsxt. 
Th*  VJi .  Senmte,  Waahinifton,  D.C. 

DBAS  SnrATOB  Hunymrr:  Thank  you  for 
your  t^egrsm  ragardlng  aid  to  the  Oovem- 


ment  and  people  of  Chile  in  tbe  present 
emergency  caused  by  the  devastating  earth- 
quakes there  In  recent  days.  I  assure  you 
that  we  are  doing  everything  we  possibly  can, 
both  goveriunental-wlse  and  by  coordination 
with  volunteer  relief  agencies. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DWXGHT  D.  ElSKN HOWKS. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Resident,  I 
am  saddened,  as  I  have  frequently  been 
saddened,  by  the  lethargy  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  over  and  over  again  con- 
tent to  make  a  gesture,  without  a  follow- 
up  program,  in  areas  of  critical  need. 
Yes,  the  airlift  to  Chile  was  a  noble  ges- 
ture, welcomed  warmly  by  the  Chilean 
people. 

But  where  is  the  followup?  Where  is 
the  continuing  aid?  Where  are  the 
Chilean  people,  with  a  quarter  of  the 
nation  homeless,  with  their  schools  and 
hospitals  in  rubble,  with  their  limited 
finances  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
to  find  the  wherewithal  to  rebuild? 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  disaster 
that  involves  500  or  1,000  people.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  involved.  Winter  is 
coming  on.  Whole  cities  have  been  de- 
stroyed. There  is  a  lack  of  shelter,  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  clothing,  food,  even 
water. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  what  is  happening 
to  Chile  is  second  only  to  what  would 
happen  as  a  result  of  a  major  military 
invasion  of  the  country.  I  am  sure  our 
fellow  Americans  know  what  we  have 
done  in  the  way  of  aid  to  those  countries 
that  have  suffered  from  the  holocaust  of 
war,  the  effects  of  bombs  and  fire.  In- 
deed, the  earthquakes  and  the  terrible 
disasters  which  the  people  of  Chile  hare 
suffered  are  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
tragedy  of  a  war. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made  a  good  point.  Is 
there  not  a  tendency  by  many  of  us  to 
forget,  t)ecause  we  live  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  that  the  seasons  are  exactly 
the  opposite  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  In  fact,  the  kind  of  weather  in 
Chile  now  is  somewhat  like  the  weather 
we  get  in  Miimesota  In  December  and 
January.  Even  though  my  State  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  areas  in  the  world, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  It  to  get  chilly  in 
December — and  I  use  the  word  "chilly." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
President's  staff  has  forgotten  a  simple 
geographic  fact  and  does  not  realize  that 
winter  is  coming  on  in  Chile?  Is  It  pos- 
sible they  think  It  is  summer  time  in 
Chile  and  that  it  will  be  as  warm  there 
as  it  will  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  in  the  wintertime  it  is  chilly 
in  Chile.  It  is  very  cold  right  now. 
The  weather  has  been  very  severe,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  only  points  up  the  trouble 
the  people  are  having. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  our 
Government  to  send  four  field  hospitals 
and  then  to  step  back  gracefully  and  per- 
mit the  American  Red  Cross  to  assume 
the  entire  burden. 
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other  goveinments,  with  resources 
that  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
liave  commenced  programs  of  followup 
aid  on  a  massive  scale.  Indeed,  the  re- 
.sponse  of  many  governments  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Chilean  people  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  the  United  States. 

My  information  is  several  days  old,  Mr. 
President,  as  I  have  been  unable  to  secure 
a  report  as  of  this  date  on  the  kind 
and  magnitude  of  foreign  Kovernmental 
aid  to  the  people  of  Chile.  I  understand 
that  a  comprehensive  report  is  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

But  there  is  sufficient  information 
available  to  illuminate  a  worldwide  out- 
pouring of  aid  to  Chile  that  must  glad- 
den the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman. 

FYom  all  over  Latin  America,  even 
from  nations  who  themselves  are  strug- 
gling with  deep  problems  of  poverty,  as- 
sistance to  Chile  has  been  mas.sive. 

Two  under  secretaries  of  two  Argen- 
tinian departments  are  personally  co- 
ordinating official  help  to  Chile.  At 
least  two  airlifts  have  been  begun,  and  a 
special  train  sent  to  Chile.  At  least 
three  great  ships  have  been  loaded  with 
thousands  of  tons  of  supplies  in  Argen- 
tinian ports  bound  for  Chile.  Tlie  Ar- 
gentinian Government  has  a.sked  its 
Parliament  for  50  million  Argentine 
pesos  as  a  cash  contribution  to  the 
Chilean  people.  Almost  all  the  provin- 
cial governments  of  Argentina  have  also 
provided  cash  contributions.  Private 
efforts  have  included  a  spontaneous  vol- 
unteering of  service  by  liundreds  of  Ar- 
gentinian doctors  and  nurses,  medical 
supplies  by  Argentinian  medical  supply 
houses.  The  University  of  Buenos  Aires 
has  offered  to  help  rebuild  and  equip  the 
laboratories  of  the  Chilean  universities. 
The  leading  prelate  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Argentina  has  personally  un- 
dertaken to  rally  contributions  from 
Roman  Catholics  throughout  Argentina. 

The  Grovernment  of  Mexico  has  loaded 
and  sent  to  Chile  a  10.000-ton  .ship  with 
clothing  and  food,  as  well  as  all  the  nec- 
essary materials  to  rebuild  Chilean 
.schools.  In  addition,  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  voted  that  10  percent  of  its 
quota  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  be  set  aside  for  direct  aid  to  Chile, 
and  ha.s  offered  to  guarantee  any  loan 
which  the  Government  of  Chile  may  re- 
quest for  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation 
from  any  .source. 

Cuba  has  made  a  contribution  to  Chile 
of  $800,000  in  sugar  and  $200,000  in  cash. 
A  Cuban  ship  has  been  sent  with  several 
hundred  tons  of  emergency  .supplies  to 
Chile.  A  four-plane  airlift  has  been 
.sent  with  medical  supplies. 

Brazil  has  provided  $800,000  in  ca.sh 
to  the  Chileans,  including  a  vote  of  Par- 
liament of  $600,000  of  new  money.  The 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
personally  taken  chartie  of  organizing 
the  Brazilian  relief  effort,  and,  among 
other  a.ssistance,  has  sent  100.000  sacks 
of  coffee  to  the  Chileans. 

President  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  has 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  the  heads  of 
all  American  Governments  to  pool  their 
resources  for  long-term  collateral  assist- 
ance to  the  Chileans  in  rebuilding  their 


country.  In  addition,  the  Venezuelans 
have  sent  medical  supplies  and  doctors 
by  plane,  and  there  is  a  nationwide  col- 
lection of  several  hundi*ed  thousand  dol- 
lars being  sent  to  Chile. 

Ships,  planes,  supplies  have  all  been 
sent  by  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries— such  as  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Paraguay — 
where  the  Paraguayan  President  per- 
.sonally  headed  the  collection  of  a  large 
cash  contribution  to  Chile — the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Uruguay.  In  Panama 
important  amounts  of  food  and  clothing 
were  several  days  ago  awaiting  trans- 
portation to  Chile.  The  Peruvians  have 
.sent  at  least  a  three-plane  airlift  with 
medical  supplies  and  personnel,  and  have 
sent  the  Destroyer  Castilla  loaded  with 
medicine,  food,  and  clothing  to  Chile. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  organ- 
ized an  airlift  to  Chile  to  bring  in  public 
contributions  to  the  Chileans,  and  has 
offered  a  million  pesetas  to  the  Chilean 
Government. 

The  West  Germans  have  offeied  a  mil- 
lion marks  in  cash  to  the  Chileans,  as 
well  as  a  large  public  subscription  of 
cash  and  supplies  through  the  German 
Red  Cro.ss.  A  ship  has  been  sent  with 
field  hospitals  loaded.  The  West  Ger- 
man Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been 
in  Chile  to  gather  firsthand  information 
on  the  disaster,  and  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  helping  to  rebuild  the  shat- 
tered city  of  Valdivia. 

The  Canadians  have  .sent  an  airlift 
and  field  hospital,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  has  made  available  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  food  supplies,  includ- 
ing salt  pork  and  wheat  flour.  The 
Canadian  Red  Cross  has  been  active. 

Great  Britain  has  sent  an  airlift  of 
medical  supplie.s.  clothing,  and  food,  and 
a  great  public  collection  is  taking  place. 
The  Red  Cross  in  Holland.  Sweden,  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  very  active. 

The  French  Government  has  made  a 
ca  h  contribution  of  some  150,000  heavy 
fr.\ncs.  and  a  committee  for  Chilean  re- 
lief has  been  organized  in  Paris. 

Italy  is  shipping  large  quantities  of 
rn'iicf  material  to  Chile. 

Japan  has  sent,  in  addition  to  a  cash 
contribution,  a  mission  of  technicians  to 
assist  the  Chileans  in  antiseismic  con- 
.«t  ruction. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  of  several  days 
a"o.  had  announced  they  would  begin  an 
airlift  to  Chile. 

This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  the 
many  f;overnmental  and  nongovernmen- 
tal efforts  which  have  been  initiated  in 
the  form  of  emergency  and  long-term  aid 
to  the  Chilean  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  give  careful  thought  to 
the  undertaking  of  a  very  strong  pro- 
tram  of  support  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  .shattered  Chilean  economy. 

Let  us  have  some  foUowthrough,  Mr. 
Pi  esident.  Here  is  a  challenge  worthy  of 
the  American  democracy — the  opportu- 
nity to  help  a  fellow  people  rise  from 
their  ruin.s — as  we  have  done  before. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be 
of  greater  assistance  in  improving  rela- 
tionships between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America  than  such  an  act  of  com- 
passion and  charity. 


This  is  strictly  and  wholeheartedly 
within  the  traditions  of  our  country. 
Chile  today  actually  needs  a  kind  of 
Marshall  plan  to  help  rebuild  its  econ- 
omy. I  am  afraid  far  too  little  is  un- 
derstood in  this  country  of  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  the  people  of  and 
the  economy  of  the  country  of  Chile.  It 
is.  as  I  .said  before,  as  if  a  major  war 
had  taken  place  and  the  country  was 
devastated. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish  again  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  distinguished  as- 
sistant majority  leader  I  Mr.  Mansfield  1. 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
SparkmanI,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr.  Aiken  I  in  urging  that  the 
President  request  Congress  to  provide 
additional  funds,  as  authorized,  for  the 
foreign-aid  contingency  fund,  and  that 
the  President  make  an  immediate  offer 
to  the  Government  of  Chile  of  major 
financial  and  other  assistance  toward 
the  rehabilitation  of  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  although 
substantial  svuns  were  cut  from  the  for- 
eign-aid bill  for  military  assistance  to 
Latin  American  countries,  even  more 
money  could  be  cut,  and  that  money 
could  be  turned  over  to  a  fund  for  de- 
veloping and  rebuilding  the  economy  of 
the  nation  of  Chile.  This  would  do 
great  good  for  the  people,  and  I  am  sure 
would  stand  us  well  in  the  years  to  come. 

I  am  certain  that  Congress  will  re- 
spond generously  to  any  request  which 
the  President  may  make.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  survey  the  damage  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Congress  a  report  as  to  what 
has  really  happened,  giving  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  scope  of  the  losses  and 
the  damage  to  life  and  property.  If 
there  is  a  need  for  any  additional  assist- 
ance by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will 
respKjnd  at  once. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of 
Chile.  As  every  one  of  us  knows,  the 
disaster  continues.  Even  this  morning 
there  were  additional  tremors,  additional 
earthquakes,  which  are  taking  their  toll. 
Now,  if  ever,  the  American  people, 
through  their  Government,  should  make 
it  clear  to  the  people  of  Latin  America 
that  our  hearts,  our  minds,  and  our 
resources  are  with  them. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  the  importance  of  Gov- 
ernment action  in  mobilizing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  in  behalf  of  the 
Chilean  people  is  vividly  demonstrated 
by  a  telephone  call  I  received  this  morn- 
ing from  a  lady  in  Faribault,  Minn.  She 
told  me  that  the  citizens  of  Faribault 
have  for  1  week  been  desperately  trying 
to  get  one  of  the  voluntary  agencies  to 
pick  up  and  send  to  Chile  3  tons  of  good 
warm  wool  clothing  and  blankets.  The 
agencies  are  apparently  swamped  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  cannot 
make  the  arrangements. 

I  have  personally  asked  the  armed 
services  to  step  in  to  arrange  transpor- 
tation to  the  appropriate  airfield  or  ship- 
ping point  of  this  material.  It  is  exactly 
what  the  Chileans  need  most  desperately 
now.  as  I  was  told  by  a  representative  of 
the  Chilean  Embassy.  The  people  of 
Chile  now  need  winter  clothing.  They 
need  blankets.     They  need  help  which 
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will  tide  them  through  the  crucial 
months  of  this  winter. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  the  citizens 
of  Faribault.  Minn.,  out  of  the  generos- 
ity of  their  hearts,  have  gathered  to- 
gether 3  tons  of  clothing  and  blankets. 
I  hope  transportation  will  be  arranged 
promptly.  We  have  transjxjrt  planes  at 
the  airfield  at  Minneapolis,  only  ap- 
oroximately  45  miles  from  Faribault. 
Those  planes  sit  idle  day  after  day.  Only 
occasionally  are  they  airborne,  and  then 
because  of  the  necessity  that  the  pilots 
have  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  the  air 
as  pilots.  Those  aircraft  can  be  utilized 
to  transport  this  material  to  a  proper 
point  of  departure  for  shipment  either 
by  water  or  by  air.  I  hope  that  the  Air 
Force  of  the  United  States  will  respond 
at  once,  and  that  the  Navy  will  respond 
at  once. 

TTie  point  is.  Mr.  President,  the  task  is 
too  big  for  the  voluntary  agencies.  They 
need  help — organized,  massive,  and 
thorough  help — to  get  the  donations  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans  actually 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chilean  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  again,  as  I  said  on 
May  27,  that  the  need  for  the  proposal 
I  advanced  some  time  ago,  in  coopera- 
tion ^jritix  a  niunber  of  my  colleagues,  for 
the  White  Fleet — a  fleet  of  mercy 
ships — becomes  ever  more  obvious. 
What  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  have 
been  on  the  occasion  of  this  terrible  dis- 
aster if  we  had  had  in  the  Caribbean,  or 
in  the  Pacific,  or  nearby,  a  task  force  of 
mercy  ships — ships  which  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  mothball  fleet,  ships 
which  had  been  rehabilitated  for  civilian 
purposes,  ships  which  had  food  aboard, 
as  well  as  medical  supplies  and  medical 
personneL  These  ships  would  have  their 
own  electrical  power,  and  would  be  hos- 
pital ships  ready  to  go  on  a  mission  of 
mercy.  This  would  have  been  a  tremen- 
dous force  for  good  in  these  recent 
weeks. 
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FREE  OR  REDUCED-RATE  TRANS- 
PORTATION FOR  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL PERSONS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  H.R.  4049. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  annoimcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  4049)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  au- 
thorize free  or  reduced-rate  transporta- 
tion for  certain  additional  persons,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Moh- 
acicrr,  Mr.  Englx,  Mr.  Bahtlett,  Mr. 
ScHOKPPKL.  and  Mr.  Morton  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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IS  TgE  UNITED  STATES  IMPEDING 
WORLD  LAW? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.   President,   I 

was  m  ich  pleased  to  see  in  the  June  1960 

Readers  Digest  an  article  by  William 

supporting  my  proposal — Senate 

Resoli^ion  94 — to  repeal  the  U.S.  reser- 

to  its  adherence  to  the  World 

statute. 

Hard's  lucid  analysis  emphasizes 
although  we  Americans  believe  in 
of  law  and  tell  the  world  we  do. 
in  deeds  actually  impeding  the 
establikhment  of  an  effective  system  of 
intemitional  justice  by  falling  to  sup- 
International  Court  of  Justice. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
hat  this  article,  entitled  "The 
States  Is  Impeding  World  Law," 
pruited  in  the  Record. 
The:e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  or  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oll(  iws : 

The  United  States  Is  Impeding  World  Law 
(By  William  Hard) 

believe  in  the  rule  of   law.     Yet.   one 

phrase  added  by  the  Senate  to  a  re- 

Lreaty  effectively  prevents  this  country 

leading  the  world  toward  that  goal ) 

this  frankly  to  advocate  the  repeal 

uords  In  a  treaty  of  the  United  Stat«3 

to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  In- 

al  Court  of  Justice  of  the  United 

The  six  words  are:  "As  determined 

runlted  States." 

vocatlng  their  repeal  I  tread  In  au- 
Presldent  ElEenhower  wants 
repealed.      So    does    Vice    President 
So  does  Secretary  of  State  Herter. 
Attorney  General  Rogers.     So  does 
Bar    Association    under    the 
of  one  of  Its  most  eminent  ex- 
's,  Charles   S.   Rhyne,  of   Washlng- 
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;here  Is  vehement  opposition.     It  In- 

dlstingulshed   men    like   Frank    Hol- 

abother  ex-presldent  of  the  American 

Association,  Clarence  Manlon,  ex-dean  of 

School   of  Notre  Dame  University, 

RAymond  Moley,  columnist  for   News- 


extreme  opponents  to  the  repeal  of 
words  even  say  that  President  Elsen- 
und  all  the  other  leading  advocates 
in  a  sinister  plot  against  the 
and  against  the  Independence 
Uhlted  States.  It  Is  a  fierce  fight. 
see  how  it  began. 

the  U.S.  Senate  was  considering  the 

by  the  United  States  of  the  com- 

Jurlsdiction    of    the    International 

Jvistice,     Some  40  countries  have 

that   Jurisdiction.      They   agree   to 

all   their  International  law  disputes 

{her  countries  to  the  Court  if  those 

jountries    have    similarly    agreed    to 

The  United  States  is  one  of  them. 

with  a  catch. 

iratch  is  in  the  word  "Jurisdiction." 
United  Nations  is  forbidden  by  its  char- 
{ ntervene  in  matters  within  the  do- 
urlsdictlon  of  its  members.    So,  con- 
Ls  ItA  legal  organ,  the  Interna - 
(Jourt  of  Justice.    Therefore,  to  ham- 
nail  completely  down,  the  resolution 
Senate  in  1946  speclflcally  warned 
to  keep   Its  hands   off  disputes 
i]egard  to  matters  which   are  essen- 
w  thin  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the 
States."     The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
C>mmlttee  thought  that  this  act  of 
was  enough. 

Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  did  not 

I  >n  Augiist  1  of  1940  he  took  the  floor 

a  motion.    It  was  oyerwhelmlngly 

To  the  resolution  before  the  Sen- 


ttie 
Court 


ate  then  were  added  the  six  words  "as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States."  This  Connally 
reservation  is  called  by  its  opponents  "our 
American  self -Judging  reservation." 

What  were  Its  practical  international  con- 
sequences? The  Connally  reservation  was 
adopted,  in  varying  words,  by  eight  other 
countries.  One  of  them  was  Prance.  Let  us 
see  what  happened  to  Prance  as  a  result. 

Prance  went  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  with  a  case  against  Norway.  The 
Norwegian  Government  and  certain  Norwe- 
gian banks  had  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money  from  Investors  In  France.  When  the 
French  Government  undertook  to  press  the 
claims  of  those  Investors  against  Norway 
the  Court  pointed  out  that  France,  in  de- 
claring Its  accepta:5ce  of  the  Court's  compul- 
sory Jurisdiction,  bad  excluded  disputes 
within  French  domestic  Jurisdiction  "as  de- 
termined by  the  Government  of  the  French 
Republic. ■■ 

•Well,'  said  the  Court,  in  effect,  "if 
Franre  cin  make  such  a  reservation,  Nor- 
way may  now  reciprocally  make  a  similar 
rtservallun.  Accordingly  there  is  no  case 
before  the  C.-uri."  So  Prance  was  left  hold- 
ing the  bag  for  Us  aggrieved  investors. 

Tlie  Internat.nnal  Court  of  Justice  doe.s 
not  seek  political  compromises.  It  seeks  law. 
There  are  15  Jr.dges  each  serving  for  0  years 
Nominations  lor  Judgeships  are  made  by  the 
national  groups  in  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  (established  In  1889)  at  The 
Hague  in  the  Netherlands.  These  national 
groups,  including  one  from  the  United 
Stated!,  send  their  nominations  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York,  which  acts  upon  them 
through  majority  votes.  A  vigilant  effort  is 
made  to  spread  the  judgeships  among  the 
principal  legal  systems  of  the  world.  This 
eSTort.  to  date,  has  been  very  successful. 

The  present  Judges  include  one  from  the 
United  States,  four  from  Latin  America,  four 
from  Western  Europe,  one  from  the  Arab 
world,  one  from  south  Asia,  one  from  Aus- 
tralia, one  from  Nationalist  China,  two  from 
Communist  countries  (the  Soviet  Union  and 
Poland).     Certainly  a  wide  spread. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  show  that  in- 
ternational politics  enter  into  any  decisions 
of  the  Court.  On  that  point  a  case  worth 
reciting  is  the  case  of  Britain  against  Iran. 

Iran  had  shaken  the  whole  world,  includ- 
ing the  United  Nations,  by  expropriating  the 
properties  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co 
Britain  went  to  the  Court,  seeking  redress. 
Thereupon  Iran  gave  some  international  le- 
gal education  to  Britain — and  incidentally 
to  the  United  States — by  claiming  that  the 
matter  was  entirely  within  its  own  domestic 
jurisdiction  The  Court  sustained  Iran,  dis- 
missed Britain's  ca.se.  On  the  Court  there 
was  a  British  Judgp  Sir  Arnold  McNalr.  Did 
he  denounce  the  Court?  He  did  not.  He 
voted  on  the  £:de  of  Iran.  That's  being  a 
Judge. 

The  record  of  the  Court  clearly  indicates 
that  It  deserves  International  moral  confi- 
dence in  its  neld— the  field  of  law.  But 
.some  of  its  American  friends  grossly  exag- 
gerate what  it  can  do  In  the  world.  They 
say  such  things  as:  "The  world  no  longer 
has  a  choice  betw^een  fc«-ce  and  law.  If  civi- 
lization is  to  survive,  it  must  choose  law." 

This  sounds  as  if  the  Court  could  reach 
out  and  Impoee  its  decrees  on  every  interna- 
tional problem  In  the  world.  Such  talk  nat- 
urally scares  a  lot  of  American  patriots  half 
to  death.  I  assure  them  that  the  Court  deals 
only  with  problems  of  an  international  legal 
character. 

Consider  the  following  questions: 
Should  the  United  States  recognize  Com- 
munist China?  Should  the  United  States 
Increase  its  loans  and  grants  to  India?  How 
many  refugees  from  oppression  should  the 
United  States  welcome  to  Its  shores?  How 
many  yards  of  British  wo<rien  goods  should 
the  United  States  admit  to  Its  domestic 
market? 
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There  Is  not  a  shred  of  International  law 
on  any  of  these  and  slmUar  questions  tmless 
gild  until  the  United  Bt&tes  voluntarily 
makes  them  international  questions  by  sign- 
ing treaties  about  them. 

But  the  Court  can  promote  and  confirm 
world  peace  In  many  large  ways.  There  are 
scores  of  contentlotxs  treaty  disputes  In  the 
world  It  could  deal  with.  One  Involves  the 
United  States  and  Siwtzerland.  Under  an 
old  treaty  Swiss  citizens  resident  in  the 
United  States  are  exempt  from  military  con- 
scription here.  The  Swiss  Government 
claims — with  much  alleged  proof — that  we 
nevertheless  are  today  conscripting  Swiss 
citizens  into  our  Armed  Forces.  Swiss  gov- 
ernmental officials  express  the  view  that  It 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  take  their  claim  to 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  because 
the  United  States,  upon  arriving  there,  would 
simply  say,  under  the  Connally  reservation, 
that  the  matter  was  solely  a  domestic  mat- 
ter, "as  determined  by  the  United  States." 
I  inquire:  Is  the  United  States  an  honor- 
able Nation?  I  profoundly  believe  It  is. 
Therefore,  I  think  that  we  should  earnestly 
request  the  Swiss  Government  to  take  us  to 
the  International  Coiu^  of  Justice,  there  to 
plead  our  cause  without  benefit  of  any  Con- 
nally reservation  subterfuge. 

In  maintaining  our  Connally  reservation, 
we  are  now  rather  lonely.  France,  after 
losing  Its  case  against  Norway,  repealed  its 
"Connally  reservation."  Similar  reservations 
have  also  been  repealed  by  Britain  and  by 
India.  According  to  Secretary  of  State 
Herter  there  are  now  only  six  countries 
which,  having  gone  through  the  form  of  ac- 
cepting the  Court's  compulsory  jurisdiction, 
have  nullified  their  acceptance  by  reserva- 
tions. These  countries  are:  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Liberia,  the  Sudan,  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Pakistan. 

But  who  can  tell?  Treaties  are  multiply- 
ing. Many  countries,  Influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States,  might  adopt 
Connally  reservations  if  they  find  that  com- 
pliance with  those  treaties  begins  to  be  In- 
convenient. 

EJvery  treaty  Is  International  law  between 
and  among  the  countries  signing  It.  Our 
treaty  of  1903  with  Panama,  for  instance, 
giving  us  sovereignty  over  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  is  international  law  between  Panama 
and  the  United  States.  We  should  not,  by 
our  example,  give  Panama  any  justification 
for  suddenly  declaring  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  question  a  question  within  Panama's 
domestic  Jurisdiction  as  determined  by 
Panama. 

It  is  to  our  interest,  as  well  as  to  our 
honor  as  a  law-re«pecting  people,  to  support 
the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  to  uphold  their 
binding  force  upon  all  signatories,  including 
ourselves. 

Vice  President  NaoN  has  pointed  out  the 
constantly  expanding  network  of  treaties 
regarding  American  investment  and  Ameri- 
can trade  In  foreign  countries.  Those 
treaties  need  protection,  the  most  authori- 
tative protection  possible.  Mr.  Nixon  has 
thereupon  wisely  proposed  that  the  United 
States  and  every  country  with  which  it  makes 
any  such  treaty  should  pledge  themselves 
Jointly  to  take  the  Interpretation  of  that 
treaty  to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
for  final  and  binding  Judgment. 

We  can  st.art  toward  that  end  by  adopting 
the  current  U.S.  Senate  Repolution  94.  It 
leaves  our  1946  acceptiiJice  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  completely  intact 
in  all  its  terms  about  domestic  jurisdiction 
but  eliminates  simply  the  self-Judging  six 
words. 

Resolution  94  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  of  Miiuif^ota,  who  Is  a  deter- 
mined Democrat,  but  it  is  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  the  present  Republican  adminis- 
tration. Its  passage  requires  a  two-thirds 
majority.  Much  public  support  will  be 
necessary  to  get  that  two-thirds.     It  Is  not 


a   partisan    matter.     Write    your    Senators, 
Democratic  or  Republican. 

If  the  resolution  Is  passed,  we  shall  then, 
and  only  then,  be  In  a  position  to  address 
some  cogent  remaiks  to  that  apparently  total 
disbeliever  In  world  law,  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  October  7,  1952,  a  U.S.  military  airplane 
was  shot  down  by  Soviet  gunfire  In  the 
vicinity  of  northern  Japan.  We  summoned 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  demanded  damages.  We 
claimed  that  our  plane  was  fljrlng  legitimately 
over  Japanese  territory.  The  Soviet  Union 
claimed  that  It  was  flying  unlawfully  over 
Soviet  territory.  But  the  Court  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  public  hearings  In  which  the  con- 
testants could  face  each  other.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  flatly  refused  to  ac- 
cejit  the  Court's  Jurisdiction.  We  got  no 
verdict  and  no  damages. 

Yet  it  was  difficult  for  us,  I  think,  to  com- 
plain. The  Soviet  Union,  in  assenting  that 
the  incident  took  place  over  its  own  terri- 
tory, was  in  effect  asserting  that  the  matter 
W.1S  within  its  own  domestic  Jiu-isdictlon — 
as  determined  by  itself."  Under  reversed 
circumstances  might  not  we  have  been 
tempted  to  assert  that  the  matter  was  within 
our  own  dome,stlc  Jurisdiction — "as  deter- 
mined by  the  United  States"? 

The  Soviet  Union,  nevertheless.  Is  further 
away  from  accepting  the  reign  of  law  than 
we  are.  As  a  member  of  the  United  Nations, 
it  is  a  party  to  the  statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  Is  eligible  to 
have — and  does  have — a  Soviet  jurist  on  the 
bench  of  the  court.  But  it  has  never  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  compulsory  jtirlsdlctlon 
even  under  such  limitation  as  our  Con- 
nally reservation. 

At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  five  anti-Com- 
muni-st  countries  (headed  by  the  United 
States)  have  been  confronting  five  Com- 
munist countries  (headed  by  the  Soviet 
Union)  in  a  great  debate.  The  antl-Oom- 
munlst  countries  have  presented  a  plan 
leading  toward  total,  permanent  disarma- 
ment. At  the  end  of  their  plan  they  make 
u  couple  of  obscure  allusions  to  international 
law.     I  venture  a  humble  suggestion. 

Let  us  put  International  law  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  plan.  Let  us  give  Inter- 
national law  a  primary  place  In  the  negotia- 
tions at  Geneva,  and  then  let  us  say  to  the 
Soviet  Union:  "This  treaty,  if  signed  and 
put  Into  operation,  will  be  the  most  mo- 
mentous treaty  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  will  inaiigurate  a  new  era  for  mankind. 
And  It  will  be  International  law  among  all 
the  countries  that  sign  It.  This  has  been 
the  recognized  rule  ever  since  there  have 
been  treaties  in  existence. 

"Now:  Inevitably,  when  this  treaty  has 
pone  into  practice,  there  will  be  complaints 
of  violations.  Human  nature  remains  im- 
perfect and  quarrelsome.  What  to  do  with 
these  complaints?  We  shall  have  sworn 
not  to  settle  them  by  force.  The  only  alter- 
native Is  to  settle  them  by  law. 

"So:  Will  you  and  the  countries  allied 
with  you  pledge  yourselves  to  let  all  such 
charges  and  accusations  go  to  the  Interna- 
tional Cotu-t  of  Justice?  Will  you  pledge 
yourselves  to  accept  Its  decisions?  You  de- 
claim aG;ainst  war.  Will  you  accept  peace? 
In  the  interpretation  of  this  treaty  will  you 
accept  law?  If  not,  then  all  yovur  M-atory 
about  the  enactment  of  this  treaty  and 
about  the  observance  of  it  is  a  web  of  elab- 
orate mockery." 

Such,  I  think,  should  be  our  language  to 
the  Soviet  Union  at  Geneva.  But  we  should 
remember  the  old  legal  maxim  t^at  he  who 
seeks  redress  in  a  court  should  go  there 
with  his  hands  clean.  0\u-s,  In  this  matter. 
are  considerably  soUed.  We  have  accepted 
the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna- 
tional CoTort  of  Justice  with  a  reservation 
which,  on  many  occasions,  could  Impede 
justice.  We  liave  made  ourselves  our  own 
Judge  as  to  whether  or  not  the   questions 


boimd  to  arise  under  any  disarmament  treaty 
are  within  our  own  domestic  jtu'lsdictlon — 
as  determined  by  the  United  States.  I  con- 
tinue to  contend  (with  deep  respect  for 
Senator  Connally)  that  we  cannot  effectively 
lead  the  world  toward  world  law  tmtil  we 
repeal  the  Senator's  six  words. 


REA— 25  YEARS  OP  GOOD  BUSINESS 
AND  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
yond the  hearty  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  which  we  have  all  extended 
to  the  Rural  EHectrification  Administra- 
tion on  25  years  of  achievement,  there 
are  important,  specific  facts  about  REA's 
contribution  not  only  to  rural  commu- 
nities but  to  the  entire  Nation's  economy. 

Rural  Minnesota  News  of  May  1960, 
the  oflBcial  newspaper  of  the  Minnesota 
Electric  CooF>erative,  notes  some  of  these 
facts  in  its  25th  anniversary  issue.  The 
News  points  out,  for  example,  that 
REC's  make  large  tax  contributions  to 
the  public  welfare.  One  co-op.  North 
Pine  Electric  Cooperative,  Knlayson,  in 
1959  paid  a  yearly  tax  total  of  (86,287.41 
to  14  communities  within  which  it  gives 
service. 

Across  the  Nation,  it  is  estimated  that 
rural  electric  cooperative  members  have 
created  a  $14  billion  market.  In  Minne- 
sota alone  during  the  past  25  years  elec- 
tric cooperative  members  have  paid 
$641,116,248  to  all  types  of  business 
estai}lishments. 

RE^\  and  the  electric  co-ops  around 
the  Nation  mean  efficient  electrical 
service  to  co-op  members  plus  a  growing 
economy  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  brief  articles  from  the 
25th  anniversary  issue  of  Rural  Minne- 
sota News,  detailing  the  achievements 
and  benefits  of  REA.  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  newsletter 
about  REA's  first  quarter-century  which 
I  recently  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and    newsletter    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From    Rural   Minnesota    News,    May    19601 

Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  Is  25th  Year 
FOR  Rural  Electric  Co-ops 

This  year,  rural  people  everywhere  are  cel- 
ebrating the  25th  anniversary  of  the  rural 
electrification  program,  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic miracle  that  has  brought  electric  light 
and  power  to  more  than  16  million  Ameri- 
cans who  were,  almost  Uterally.  living  in  the 
dark — only  a  quarter  century  ago. 

It  was  May  11.  1935,  that  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Executive  order 
that  created  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. It  seems  laughable  now,  with 
$3'i  billion  having  been  Invested  to  bring 
electricity  to  rural  people,  that  Roosevelt  s 
original  appropriation  was  only  $75,000. 

But  the  Nation's  farms  needed  power,  and 
the  Nation's  workers  desperately  needed 
work.  So  rural  electrification  began  as  an 
arm  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
in  that  depression  year. 

In  1936,  Congress  passed  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act,  setting  up  a  long-term  program 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion— widely  known  as  REA — which  made 
It  possible  for  groups  of  rural  people  to  work 
togetlier  to  serve  themselves  with  electricity. 

Ahnost  from  the  beginning,  use  of  elec- 
tricity had  been  confined  to  town  and  city 
areas"  because  the  experts  thought  It  would 
cost  too  much  to  bring  It  to  the  country. 
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Power  companies  said  it  was  impractical, 
if  not  unprofltable,  to  extend  electric  IIimb 
to  most  people  living  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  They  thought  rural  folks  couldn't 
afford,  or  wouldn't  pay  the  cost  involved  in 
getting  electricity  to  them. 

raw    FAXMS    HAD    ELXCTEICrrT 

Consequently,  only  3  percent  of  American 
farms  were  electrified  by  1925;  10  percent  by 
1931,  and  barely  11  percent  had  central  sta- 
tion electricity  when  REA  came  to  life  in 
1935. 

The  pictiire  has  changed  rapidly  since  the 
first  REA  loan  was  apporved  in  July  1935. 
Gone  are  the  da3r8  of  drab  drudgery  and 
back-breaking  toil  of  pitching  hay  with  a 
fork,  carrjring  water  by  the  pail,  and  fire- 
wood by  the  armful. 

LIST    WE    FORGET 

Kerosene  lamps,  lanterns,  pump  handles, 
and  sadirons  have  lost  their  meaning  to 
youngsters  stUl  in  high  school.  The  day  is 
long  gone  when  farm  folks  seemed  to  age 
overnight,  and  young  people  were  forced  to 
leave  the  farm  for  the  city's  bright  lights, 
better  jobs,  and  easier  living. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1935  au- 
thorizes REA  to  lend  funds  to  persons, 
corporations,  cities,  districts.  States,  and 
cooperatives  for  the  construction  of  rural 
electric  systems.  The  act  specifically  pro- 
hibits use  of  loan  funds  to  extend  electrical 
service  into  the  more  profitable  areas  of 
towns  and  villages  of  over  1.500  population, 
or  to  anyone  already  being  served. 

RUaAI.    KLECTRICS    SERVE    EVERYONE 

At  the  same  time,  rural  electric  borrowers 
.igree  to  serve  all  who  are  without  electricity 
in  their  area,  regardless  of  whether  the  serv- 
ice is  profitable  or  not.  These  restrictive 
handicaps  leave  America's  rural  electric 
systems  operating  In  many  marginal  and  un- 
economical areas. 

Although  from  the  aitart,  opportunity  for 
government  loans  have  been  available  to  aU, 
It  was  the  rural  people  themselves  who  took 
the  ball  and  ran  with  it  to  build  the  lines. 
Mainly  as  the  result  of  this  consumer  co- 
operation and  this  "do-it-yourself"  approach, 
today  more  than  96  percent  of  the  farms, 
homes,  rural  churches,  and  businesses  have 
low-cost  electric  power. 

AH  along  rural  people  knew  of  the  com- 
forts and  uses  of  electricity.  Farmers, 
especially,  were  determined  to  have  electrical 
service  In  their  homes  or  on  their  farms. 
By  the  tens  and  hundreds,  these  people  or- 
ganized Into  cooperatives  under  the  laws  of 
their  State  and  applied  for  an  REA  loan. 

By  working  together,  and  with  REA  loans 
to  finance  construction,  farmers  and  peo- 
ple in  small  towns  were  supplying  themselves 
with  dependable  and  economical  electric 
power,  a  service  they  could  get  In  no  other 
way. 

Cooperative  leadership  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  1,085  electric  systems  that  have 
borrowed  Federal  funds  through  REA,  984 
have  been  cooperatives,  50  were  public  power 
districts,  and  27  were  other  types  of  public 
bodies.  Only  24  were  private  power  com- 
panies. 

ONE  AND  ONE-HAir  MILES  OF  LINE 

In  the  short  span  of  25  years,  the  locally 
owned  and  managed  rural  electrics  have  built 

15  million  miles  of  electric  distribution  lines 
in  rural  America,  and  are  serving  more  than 

16  million  people — nearly  one-tenth  of  the 
total  population  of  the  Nation. 

They  f  urnLsh  electricity  to  nearly  5  million 
meters. 

That  rural  electrification  Is  one  of  the  best 
investments  our  Government  has  ever  made 
IS  shown  by  the  loan  repayment  record  of 
borrowers.  From  the  start  of  REA  in  1935. 
until  January  1.  1960,  loans  totaling  nearly 
•3' 2   billion  had  been  mnde  for  generation, 


transml  ssion    distribution,     and     consumer 
f  acilltle  i. 

Durii  g   the   same   period,   borrowers   had 

payments  to  the  Federal  Government 

a  billion  dinars,   in  principal  and 

credit  record  envied  by  bankers 

Much  of  this  was  paid  ahead 

4ate. 

oi   achievement   in  miles   of   line 
and   number  of   people  served, 
as  loan  repayment  record,  attests  to 
of  this  important  and  peaceful 
revolution  of  rural  America. 

Although    96   percent   of    rural    Amercans 

en  oy  the  benefits  of  electric  light  and 

i  cattered  across  the  Nation  are  an  es- 

IV2  million  people  who  still  do  not 

station  electricity. 

Provitiing  electricity  to  those  still  without 

lowering  the  cost.  Improving  the  service. 

hefvying  up  electrical  service  to  supply 

that    is    doubling    every    5    to    7 

I  tlmoet  twice  as  fast  as  the  national 

ranks  high  on  the  agenda  of  Amer- 

rutal  electric  systems. 
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[From    Rural    Minnesota    News,    May    19601 
Who    Says    REC's    Pat    No    Taxes? 
Varlo  13 


newspapers    and    magazines    fre- 

publish  articles  in  which  they  critl- 

rutal  electric  coperatlves   for   not  pay- 

The  best  way  to  refute  this  false- 

to  show  the  taxes  actually  paid  by 

ruril  electric. 

Pine  Electric  Cooperative,  Finlayson, 

pie,  has  listed  the  figures  for  per- 

pf-operty  and  real  estate  taxes  it  paid 

for  each  county  and  township  the 

ive  serves,  which  are  as  follows : 
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McOrati--^    451.51 

Wahkor 1,  026.  15 

Isle... 2,406.02 

Quarabi 394.  54 

Henriet  e 261.  62 

BrookPirk 395.  75 

Finlays<  n 1,  870.  10 

Hinckler 1,  165.40 

Denhani 897.84 


Tjtal 85,  100.82 


n  Isle  Harbor  Tovroshlp,  where  the 

its   warehouse   and   a  substation, 

a   tax   of  $1,186.59,   to   bring   the 

total  to  $86,287.41. 

3f  the  State's  rural  electric  coopera - 

personal  property  and  real  estate 

le  amount  being  paid  depending  on 

of  the  system,  facilities,  etc. 
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ELECTRIFICATION  Is  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS 

electrification  Is  good  for  all  Ameri- 
has  been  good  for  farmers,   rural 
ind  other  rural  establishments  he- 
has  brought  vital  electric  power  to 
wtlch   were   once  dark.     It  has  been 
all  other  segments  of  our  popula- 


a)id 


immediate   effect   has    been   on 

merchants,  like  those  in  the  small 

cities  of  Minnesota,  and  to  the 

bi^siness  concerns  which  supply  these 

i.     During  the  past  25  years 

s  jgment  of  America's  large  and  small 

concerns,  and  the  people  they  em- 

.e  profited  to  the  tune  of  billions 

in  sales  of  wiring  and  electric  ap- 

and   other  equipment. 

the  advent  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperative  program  there  would  have  been 
electi  Lclty  to  speak  of  In  the  rural  areas, 
or    electricity.    American    business 


would  not  have  had  those  sales,  because 
without  electricity,  farm  and  other  rural 
families  could  not  have  used  the  merchan- 
dise produced  and  distributed  by  businesses. 

Actual  studies  Indicate  that  the  individual 
tajcm.  family  spends  about  $4  for  every  $l 
Invested  by  his  rural  electric  cooperative. 
In  Minnesota  this  means  about  $641,116,248 
which  has  been  paid  by  electric  cooperative 
members  to  all  types  of  business  establish- 
ments during  the  past  25  years. 

This  figure  is  based  on  statistics  which 
show  that  as  of  January  1.  1960,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  has  advanced 
to  its  borrowers  (like  our  electric  co-ops) 
loan    funds    amounting    to    $160,279,062. 

On  a  nationwide  scale  it  is  estimated  that 
rural  electric  cooperative  members  have  cre- 
ated a  $14  billion  market  •  •  •  a  market 
which  never  would  have  existed  were  It  not 
for   the  electric  cooperative  program. 

A  goodly  portion  of  this  money  spent  in 
Minnesota  and  throughout  the  Nation  is 
spent  locally,  but  much  of  it  will  pass  back 
to  dtstributor  to  manufacturer.  And  all 
along  the  line,  locally,  regionally,  nationally. 
it  will  be  injected  into  the  economy  as  sal- 
aries and  wages  and  taxes  and  payments 
for  goods  and  services. 

The  $14  billion  market,  plus  the  millions 
of  dollars  which  now  are  being  spent  and 
will  be  spent  by  the  rural  electrics  to  expand 
and  Improve  their  facilities,  is  a  real  shot 
in  the  arm  for  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and   for   the  economy   of   Minnesota. 

As  speaker  after  speaker  has  said  at  the 
sU'itewide,  regional  and  national  meetings 
of  rural  electric  cooperatlevs.  "As  members 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  you  can  be 
proud  that  the  rural  electric  systems  of 
America  have  played  such  an  important  role 
in  administering  that  shot  In  the  arm  to 
the  Nation's  economy." 

Newsletter    From    Senator    Hubert    H. 
Humphrey 

Rural  electrification:  This  month  America 
celebrates  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. There  are  few  specific  events 
marking  the  occasion,  and  little  noise  or 
hoopla.  Rather  it  is  a  celebration  of  quiet 
satisfaction  by  millions  of  rural  residents 
who  are  deeply  aware  of  the  blessings  of 
electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home 

Hardships  of  the  past:  This  anniversary 
reminds  us  of  the  hardships  faced  by  farmers 
and  their  families  before  rural  electrifica- 
tion was  developed.  Twenty-five  years  ago. 
only  one-tenth  of  America's  farms  had  cen- 
tral station  electricity.  Dozens  of  farm 
chores  required  long  hours  of  manual  work 
Drudgery  confined  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  constant,  exhausting  labor.  At  night, 
the  dim  glow  of  a  gas  lamp  did  little  to 
cheer  millions  of  farmhou.ses. 

New  era  for  farmers:  President  Roosevelt's 
Executive  order  establishing  REA  in  May  of 
1935  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  which 
followed  a  year  later  sparked  a  new  era  on 
the  American  farm.  These  efforts  helped 
farmers  to  help  themselves  obtain  electric 
service  and  the  many  conveniences  formerly 
restricted  to  cities.  The  REA  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  nearly  1,000  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives which  now  serve  more  than  4.5  million 
farms,  homes,  and  other  rural  establish- 
ments. 

Minnesota  as  pioneer:  Minnesota  was  a 
true  pioneer  in  the  rural  electric  cooperative 
movement.  Many  years  before  the  formal 
existence  of  REA,  the  Stoney  Run  Electric 
Cooperative  was  operating  near  Granite 
Falls.  In  1935,  the  Meelcer  Cooperative  Light 
and  Power  Association  was  organized.  A 
forerunner  of  the  present  Minnesota  Elec- 
tric Cooperative,  the  Minnesota  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association,  was  formed  In  1936 — one  of 
the  first  statewide  associations  in  the  coun- 
try.    Today,    virtually   all    rxiral    electrlftca- 
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tlon  in  Minnesota  Is  supplied  by  nonprofit 
cooperatives  operating  under  the  REA  pro- 
gram. And  still  Minnesota  loolu  ahead. 
The  first  nuclear -powered  reactor  for  rural 
electric  cooperatives  will  go  into  production 
in  November  at  Elk  River. 

The  next  step:  That  is  the  story  of  rural 
electrification  up  to  now.  The  next  step 
Is  development  of  new  sources  of  power  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  electricity. 
New  steam-generation  plants  will  be  needed 
to  supplement  existing  hydroelectric  gener- 
ating facilities.  Distribution  systems  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  handle  heavier  loans. 
Above  all,  we  must  find  ways  to  keep  costs 
down  to  Insure  low  retail  rates  and  con- 
tinue support  of  adequate  loan  funds  for 
REA  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

In  defense  of  REA:  Despite  the  magnifi- 
cent success  of  REA,  the  program  is  still 
attacked  by  those  who  are  Indifferent  to  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  the  farmer.  We  have 
seen  bills  introduced  and  proposals  advanced 
which  would  seriously  weaken  the  program. 
But  last  year  the  Senate  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  21)  which  re- 
affirmed its  confidence  in  REA  operations. 
Government  officials  who  were  attempting 
to  restrict  REA  operations  were  thus  told 
decisively  that  the  Senate  wants  the  rural 
electrification  program  carried  on  In  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  future  of  REA:  With  such  support, 
the  REA  program  will  continue  to  serve  all 
rural  residents  and  help  strengthen  the  back- 
bone of  America's  economy.  Congress  must 
remain  vigilant  to  protect  REA  from  tam- 
pering. With  firmness  to  sustain  the  exist- 
ing program,  and  dedication  to  Improve  rural 
electrification  in  the  future,  the  golden 
anniversary  of  REA  in  1985  will  be  even 
more  satifying  than  the  present  observance. 


PROMPT  ACTION  NEEDED  ON  FED- 
ERAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
ARTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  this  morning's  edition  points 
out  that  Congress  has  been  considering 
proposals  for  a  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  the  Arts  for  more  than  5  years.  The 
letter  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
Council  proposal  and  urging  prompt  ac- 
tion is  from  Harold  Weston,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 
and  Government. 

My  bill  In  this  Congress.  S.  447,  which 
would  establish  this  very  necessary 
expert-citizen  advisoi-y  group,  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  On  May 
25,  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  approved  a  companion  meas- 
ure, H.R.  7656. 

The  United  States  has  a  vigorous,  tal- 
ented community  of  artists,  educators 
and  supporters  of  cultural  activities  and 
it  seems  a  tragedy  to  deny  the  Federal 
Government  the  benefit  of  consultation 
and  advice  from  this  community  on 
governmental  policy  on  the  ai  ts. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  hope  that  prompt 
approval  of  my  bill.  S.  447,  creating  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts, 
will  be  forthcoming.  I  ui-ge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  speedy,  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  .con- 
sent that  Harold  Weston's  letter  from 
the  New  York  Times,  June  10,  1960.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arts  Council  Advocath) — Vtkd  Stsessed  for 
BoDT    Capable    of    Rewdeiio    Advick    Cm 

Projects 
To  the  EorroR  of  the  New  Tobk  Times: 

The  highly  informative  article  by  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable  titled  "$24  Million  Monu- 
ment Proposed  for  Capital"  in  the  Times  of 
June  3  underscores  the  need  for  a  Federal 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Arts  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Such  a  council  was  requested  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1955.  It  has  subsequently 
been  supported  by  leading  representatives  of 
both  major  political  parties  inside  and  out- 
side of  CongrcEs  and  has  been  endorsed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  organizations 
Interested  In  the  arts. 

It  would  not  be  the  function  of  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Council  to  Judge  the  suitability 
of  the  design  of  such  a  monument  or  the 
artistic  merits  of  sculptural  embellishments. 
Such  matters  would  remain  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  National  Monuments  Commission, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  and  the  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts.  The  American  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  these  Commissions  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  who  have  promoted 
this  proposed  freedom  shrine  to  answer  Miss 
Hux  table's  verj-  pertinent  and  trenchant 
questions. 

examining  appropriations 

But  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  to  be 
composed  of  21  experts  in  the  arts  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  professional  organizations  in  the 
various  art  fields,  should  be  in  a  position  to 
give  unbiased  advice  as  to  the  suitability  of 
appropriating  $12  million  of  Federal  funds 
for  a  monument,  however  worthy  its  objec- 
tives. In  relation  to  the  urgency  of  other  ap- 
propriations for  cultural  purposes. 

The  need  for  such  advice  from  Impartial 
ex}>erts  In  the  arts  Is  all  the  more  evident 
.rince  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  get  appro- 
priations of  hnlf  that  amount  for  the  in- 
ternational cultural  exchange  program 
through  which  American  artists  present  over- 
seas living  testimony  of  our  freedoms. 

Congress,  unfortunately,  has  taken  over  5 
years  to  create  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Arts,  although  this  legislation  calls  for  a 
mere  fraction  of  $12  million.  Soon  after  a 
bill  for  this  purpose  was  unanlmou.sly  en- 
dorsed by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education  on  June  10,  1959,  the  New  York 
Times  supported  It  in  an  eloquent  editorial 
and  thiLs  drew  public  attention  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  arts  in  our  national  welfare. 

On  May  25  of  this  year  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  approved  the  bi- 
partisan bill.  H.R.  7656. 

Action  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  bring  this  measure  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote.  Since  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  a  similar  bill  in  1956, 
prompt  action  by  the  House  now  should  as- 
i-ure  enactment  at  this  session  of  Congress  of 
this  legislation. 

Harold  Weston. 
Vice   Chairman.   National   Council  on 
the  Arts  and  Government. 

New  York,  June  3,  1960. 


PASTORS,  SOCIAL  WORKERS  OB- 
SERVE SERIOUS  ANXIETY  OF 
OLDER  CITIZENS  ABOUT  HEALTH 
AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  thousands  of  words  of  debate  about 
this  or  that  plan  for  medical  care  for  our 
elderly  citizens,  I  believe  we  must  all 


keep  our  eyes  on  the  people  involved — 
the  older  men  and  women  who  have  lived 
active,  full,  responsible,  independent 
lives  and  now  find  themselves  faced  with 
financial  obligations  with  which  they 
simply  have  not  the  means  to  cope. 

If  we  keep  our  eyes  on  the  people,  we 
will  see  that,  as  the  contributing  editor 
of  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Register  Father 
Joseph  A.  Hughes,  put  it : 

Every  person  who  is  over  the  crest  of  his 
earthly  career  would  like  to  think  there  is 
some  way  toward  the  close  of  life  to  receive 
medical  help  and  kindred  assistance  with 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

Father  Hughes  testifies  to  the  great 
anxiety  of  the  older  men  and  women 
faced  with  serious  Illness  and  disability, 
as  observed  by  his  fellow  clergy  in  their 
pastoral  duties. 

Another  able  Minnesota  source.  Miles 
J.  Wangensteen,  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
County  Welfare  Department,  in  Duluth, 
in  a  letter  dated  June  3,  told  me  of  the 
St.  Louis  Coimty  Welfare  Board's  sup- 
port for  Federal  assistance  through  the 
social  security  system  to  help  pay  for 
adequate  medical  care. 

While  Father  Hughes  in  a  Register 
column  dated  June  3  does  not  spell  out 
details  of  a  public  plan  of  assistance 
which  he  supports  he  does  say: 

It  is  up  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
to  give  honest  and  face-saving  assistance  to 
those  who  bore  the  heavy  burdens  of  more 
rugged  and  more  frugal  years.  This  course 
of  action  is  dedicated  by  ChriEtian  charity 
and  human  decency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  fine  expressions  of 
public  responsibility  for  medical  care  for 
our  aged  which  would  maintain  the  dig- 
nity and  self-respect  of  all  who  need  as- 
sistance so  desperately — the  column,  "As 
Things  Go."  from  the  Duluth  Register, 
June  3,  1960,  and  the  letter,  dated  June 
3,  1960,  from  Miles  J.  Wangensteen,  di- 
rector, St.  Louis  County,  Minn.,  Wel- 
fare Department,  in  behalf  of  the  St. 
Louis  County  Welfare  Board — be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Duluth  Register,  June  3,  1960) 
As  Things  Go — Social  Justice 

One  of  the  pressing  human  needs  of  our 
time  is  some  kind  of  public  medical  care 
plan  fM'  the  aged.  Pastoral  observation 
shows  that  a  common  and  serious  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  older  people  Is  concern  about 
disability  and  aliments  in  their  declining 
years. 

No  man  or  woman  contemplates  without 
some  fear  the  possibility  of  being  thrown.  In 
the  end,  helpless,  sick,  and  dependent  on  the 
charity  or  indifference  of  neighbors  and  rela- 
tives. Every  person  who  Is  over  the  crest  of 
his  earthly  career  would  like  to  think  there 
is  some  way  toward  the  close  of  life  to 
receive  medical  help  and  kindred  assistance 
with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Just  what  type  of  medical  assistance  is 
moet  Just  and  most  practical  is  a  matter  of 
controversy  at  the  moment.  At  present  we 
are  not  in  a  poeitlon  to  favor  one  plan  over 
another.  There  are  many  factors  involved. 
The  overall  eoonoxnlc  structure  of  American 
society  Is  Involved  as  well  as  the  personal 
capacity,  peculiar  problems,  and  Individual 
security  of  a^lng  cltiaens. 
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Only  a  minority  oi  citizens  of  tbe  oountry 
ia  prepared  for  tbe  aevere  financial  strain  on 
their  last  years.  The  predicament  of  the 
majcMTlty  Is  not  necessarily  a  result  ot  Im- 
providence, llie  vast  and  rapid  Inroads  ot 
an  Inflated  economy,  the  suddenly  Inade- 
quate state  of  many  penslcHi  plans,  the 
swiftly  changing  pattn'ns  of  American  econ- 
omy have  rendn-ed  many  farslghted  pro- 
grams of  an  earlier  day  antiquated  and  help- 
less In  the  face  of  new  conditions. 

It  Is  up  to  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
tx)  give  honest  and  face-saving  assistance  to 
those  who  bore  the  heavy  burdens  of  mcMre 
rugged  and  more  frugal  years.  This  course 
of  action  Is  dedicated  by  Christian  charity 
and  human  decency. 

Several  legislative  bills  are  now  In  the  lap 
of  partisan  politics.  This  is  a  usual  but 
lamentable  situation.  For  in  this  case  it 
Is  to  be  feared  that  crying  hxunan  need  will 
become  a  plaything  of  selfish  interests  In 
one  direction   or   another. 

There  are  two  main  dangers.  One  is  in  the 
arena  of  economics.  The  other  is  in  the 
arena  of  politics.  It  will  indeed  be  a  sad 
outcoBOie  if  the  growing  predicament  of  our 
older  generation  should  become  on  one  hand 
a  storm  center  of  dollar-centered  statesman- 
ship car,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pawn  in  the 
scramble  for  votes. 


St.  Iioxns  County 

WKU-ARX  DrPAKTMENT, 

Duluth,  Minn..  June  3.  I960. 
Hon.  HuBUT'H.  Htthphrtt. 
Senate   Office   Building.    Washington.   D.C. 

Deab  Sknator  Htjmphrey:  The  St.  Louis 
County  Welfare  Board  has,  for  a  long  time, 
been  interested  in  the  problem  of  providing 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged.  They 
are  not  only  concerned  with  those  people 
who  And  it  necessary  to  have  their  financial 
needs  met  from  public  assistance  funds,  but 
with  all  of  our  senior  citizens  who  find  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  pay  for  adequate 
medical  care  from  their  limited  financial 
resources. 

We,  therefore,  feel  that  some  legislation, 
such  as  the  Forand  bill,  should  be  enacted  to 
a.sslst  our  senior  citizens  in  paying  for  medi- 
cal care.  We  feel  that  the  best  method  to 
pay  for  this  care  is  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  and  would  appreciate  your  as- 
sistance in  seeing  that  such  legislation  is 
pi'ssed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ICiLEB  J.  Wancenstein. 

Director. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    AGENCIES   OF 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  19th  of  May,  1960,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  I  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association 
in  Washington,  D.C.  He  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  administrative  agencies 
and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  as 
the  Government  has  developed,  it  has 
produced  a  number  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies that  are  now  performing  a  very  large 
pai-t  of  the  administrative  functions  of 
Government.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
serve  a  sort  of  dual  function — adminis- 
trative and  regulatoiy.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  of  which  most  Members 
of  Congress  are  aware,  that  a  whole  new 
rield  of  administrative  government  has 
develoE>ed  around  the.se  agencies,  wt.ich 
has  raised  pertinent  questions  about  the 
influence  on  them  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  what  should  be  the  field  of  in- 
fluence, their  practices,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  a  very  irvfoi-mative  and  thought- 
tu!  address. 


address  of  the  Senator  from  New 

appear  In  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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A  NKW  ]  lOOK  AT  THE  ADMINISTRATTVX  AGENCIKS 

(Addresi  by  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating) 
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are  numerous  bills  pending  in  Con- 
w|ilch  would,  in  very  substantial  ways, 
present  governmental  structtu-e. 
with  such  varied  subjects  as  the 
of  a  Federal  department  of  consum- 
the  reorganization  of  the  Joint 
Staff.  Not  all  of  these  proposals,  of 
lave  merit.  But  they  are  a  reflection 
wljlespread  sentiment  that  the  organl- 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government 
of  considerable  overhauling, 
pattern  of  Government  organiza- 
determlned  many  years  ago  in  our 
Constitution  and  in  the  early  acts  of  Con- 
gress. :  n  theory,  we  have  three  branches  of 
governi^ent — the  lawmaking,  law  executing, 
interpreting.  In  practice,  of  course, 
overlap  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
was  not  until  the  creation  of  the 
.  a  little  over  70  years  ago.  that 
inpoundlng  of  functions  was  delib- 
delegated   to  a    major  governmental 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  text 


for    the   first   time,    an    agency    was 

for  the  express  purpose  of  exercising 

,'e,  executive,  and  Judicial  functions. 

nt   has    now    been    followed    in 

)f  situations  and  the  administrative 

have   assumed   an   Importance   and 

^hlch    requires    their    ranking    as    a 

])ranch  of  government.    Proposals  af- 

this  branch  are  legion  and  I  would 

that  more  attention  is  being  cen- 

the  regulatory  agencies  today  than 

other  governmental  unit. 

are  signs  that  the  alphabet  soup  of 

agencies    may    boil    over.      If    it 

*lll  not  be  easy  to  clean  up  the  mess 

sgencies   have    become    as    Important 

impact  on  our  lives  and  fortunes  as 

other  traditional  branches  of  gov- 

Underminlng  and  destroying  their 

ess  could  do  almost  as  much  dam- 

qur  present  scheme  of  government  as 

nlng    or     destroying    the    Supreme 

It    is    obvious    that   steps    must    be 

prevent  any  such  consequences. 

opinion,  the  entire  structure  of  ad- 

tlve  government  must  be  thoroughly 

and  whatever  reforms  are  needed — 

bold  they  may  be — must  be  promptly 

The    agencies    must    grasp    the 

unless  they  have  the  confidence  of 

and  the  other  organs  of  govern- 

face  the  danger  of  eventual  an- 
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Judge  Prettyman.  who  has  done  out- 
work in  this  field,  put   the  sltua- 
perfect  perspective  in  this  observa- 
deeply  believe  the  American  people 
discard    the    whole    of    any    govern- 
lystcm  which  did  not  provide  Jus- 
];now  they  will  discard  the  adminls- 
jrocess  if  it  does  not  admlnist4?r  law 
AJmerican  tradition  of  Justice." 

reason,  even  if  only  in  the  interes: 
.ation,  the  administrative  agen- 
shoUld  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  advo- 
improvements.     Of    course,    many 
r^embers  and  their  staffs  are  doing  a 
and    are   in   fact   leaders   in   the 
for  reform.     But  there  is  a  ten- 
a^ong    others    to    expend    all    their 
on   preserving   the  status  quo   and 
every  suggestion  for  change  as  a 
design  to  destroy  the  agency  itself. 
a  short-sighted  and  self-destruc- 
vie^point   and   could    have   disastrous 
consequences.     Those  who  tackle  this  prob- 
lem neeq  the  cooperation  of  the  agencies  if 
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they   are   to  avoid  mistakes  in  devising  the 
right  remedies.     Hostility  wUl  generate  heat. 

not  light. 

As  I  have  Indicated.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  for  a  searching  reappraisal 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  regvilatory  agen- 
cies perform  their  role  in  our  scheme  ot 
government.  I  am  convinced  that  some  ex- 
pert surgery  is  needed.  I  don't  mean  polit- 
ical surgery  with  a  blunt  instrument;  I  mean 
the  kind  of  surgery  which  could  be  performed 
by  disinterested  experts  taking  a  detached, 
long-range  view  of  the  present  and  future 
of  administrative  government.  An  explora- 
tory operation  is  required  to  pinpoint  scien- 
tifically and  philosophically  the  real  disease 
of  the  patient  and  nothing  should  then  be 
spared  to  effect  a  cure. 

I  do  not  say  this  because  I  am  necessarily 
critical  of  any  particular  administrative  of- 
ficial or  agency.  I  do  not  plan  to  get  into 
personalities  on  this  issue.  I  believe  review 
Is  needed  essentially  because  these  agencies 
developed,  expanded,  and  multiplied  with 
little  overall  planning  or  coordination 
After  70  years  of  this,  naturally  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  administrative  hodgepodge. 
The  task  of  making  order  out  of  this  chaos 
would  be  difficult  under  any  circumstances 
It  Is  made  even  more  difficult  by  the  multi- 
tude of  vested  Interests,  varied  objectives, 
and  vexing  problems  Involved.  But  If  the 
task  Is  difficult  now.  It  will  become  Impos- 
sible if  we  wait  much  longer. 

In  this  regard,  there  Is  a  story  told  in 
Washington  that  is  germane  to  my  state- 
ment 

Two  visitors  were  riding  down  Constitu- 
tion Aveziue  in  a  taxi  when  they  passed  the 
National  Archives  Building,  Seeing  an  In- 
scription. "What  Is  past  Is  prologue,  '  In- 
scribed on  the  building,  one  of  the  passen- 
^'crs  asked  the  driver  what  It  meant,  "That,  ' 
said  :he  c.ibman,  "Is  government  language 
It  m'eans,  Brother,  you  ain't  seen  nothln' 
yet.'  ■ 

I  intend  in  the  near  future  to  Introduce 
In  the  Senate  a  bill  to  create  a  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure.  The  Committee's  mission 
would  be  to  recommend  to  Congress  and  the 
President  a  program  for  removing  any  evils 
which  have  crept  into  our  administrative  sys- 
tem without  Impairing  any  beneflto  which 
des-erve  preser v:\tlon.  I  envision  a  commit- 
tee s'mllar  to  that  formed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1934  to  modernize  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  Federal  coiu-ts.  That  group  of 
outstanding  Jurists,  scholars,  and  practicing 
law  vers  achieved  reforms  of  lasting  value 
and  made  Poderal  practice  a  model  for  pro- 
cedural reform  in  oiu  courts.  Men  and 
women  of  the  same  caliber  are  needed  to  ac- 
complish a  -clmihT  ml'^sion  for  the  ;idmlii- 
istrative   branch   of   Government 

Tho  creation  of  an  advi.sory  committee 
.should  not  deter  enactment  of  Interim  legis- 
lation for  which  an  immediate  need  :s  found 
to  exi.sr.  The  advisory  committee  may  re- 
quire sc oral  ye.u-s  to  complete  lt«  assign- 
ment. The  Committee  on  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  did  not  complete  its  work 
for  more  than  2  years  and  almost  exactly  4 
years  elap.~cd  l>eiween  the  time  the  Commit- 
tee w.i.s  fir.st  authorized  ,ind  Its  recommenda- 
tions wrc  adopted.  There  Is  no  reason  nt 
all  for  Congress  to  postpone  needed  reforms 
diirlr.g  such  an  ex'eiidetl  period. 

At  the  same  time;  I  do  not  believe  th..t 
Congress  can  do  a  complete  Job  In  this  arew 
There  are  too  many  Inherent  limitations  on 
its  efforts  to  cope  adequately  with  the  full 
range  of  problems  Involved.  This  is  not  a 
mission  which  can  be  wl.sely  accomplished 
by  the  members  of  a  congre-sslonal  commit- 
tee loaded  down  with  other  assignments  and 
Interests. 

This  is  not  a  mission  which  can  be  ac- 
complished by  any  essentially  political  or- 
ganization,    I  dont  want   to  see  the  probe 
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in  depth  which  I  have  in  mind  sidetracked 
by  any  discussion  of  whether  the  Democrats 
or  Republicans  are  more  to  blame  for  the 
problems  which  exist.  Nor  do  I  want  one 
of  the  parties  in  interest — the  Congress — to 
make  unaided  the  decisions  as  to  what  must 
be  done. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  an  objective 
observer  would  be  likely  to  discover  a  degree 
of  congressional  responsibility  for  the  plight 
of  the  administrative  agencies  which  Con- 
gressmen may  not  as  readily  discern.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  many  of  the  ills  of  the  ad- 
ministrative process  will  be  traceable  to 
poorly  drawn  statutes,  unfahly  cut  appro- 
priations, and  other  congressional  activities, 
and  I  don't  want  these  fiaws,  If  they  exist, 
to  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

There  have  been  several  efforts  to  Improve 
administrative  procedtues  In  the  past  70 
years.  Almost  10  years  of  study  and  reports 
and  hearings  went  Into  the  evolution  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  1946.  And 
since  then,  we  have  had  studies  and  reports 
by  the  President's  Conference  on  Adminis- 
trative Procedure,  called  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Judicial  Conference,  and  the  Hoover 
Commission,  which  functioned  under  an  act 
of  Congress. 

These  groups  have  done  excellent  work, 
but  neither  has  been  able  to  concentrate  on 
all  the  ramifications  of  this  problem  In  the 
manner  or  under  the  auspices  necessary  to 
accomplish  general  reform. 

Tho  course  I  propose  is  Intended  to  estab- 
lish a  framework  for  the  entire  future  of 
administrative  regulation  in  this  country.  I 
want  the  Advisory  Committee  to  deal  with 
such  intimate  questions  as  whether  Senators 
and  Representatives  should  play  any  part 
in  the  selection  of  the  members  of  regula- 
tory commissions  and  such  broad  questions 
as  whether  the  judicial  functions  of  some 
agencies  should  be  transferred  to  courts. 

I  want  the  Committee  to  grapple  with  the 
fundamental  question  as  to  whether  these 
agencies  should  be  made  moie  politically 
responsible  or  more  Independent  of  public 
desires  and  pressures. 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
mean  by  "politically  resjKjnslble"  more  re- 
sponsive to  congressional  phone  calls  or  any 
other  ex  parte  pressiu-e.  It  does  not  require 
any  deep  study  to  conclude  that  this  kind 
of  "responsiveness"  as  distinguished  from 
"responsibility  ■  is  intolerable. 

Also.  I  want  the  Committee  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  manner  of  de.«:ignatlng  and 
the  tenure  of  both  the  members  and  staff 
of  these  agencies  and  the  possibilities  of 
developing  a  career  administrative  service 
comparable  in  tradition  and  d^'dlcatlon  to 
duty  of  the  career  Foreign  Service.  The 
problem  of  hearing  examiners  deserves  spe- 
cial attention — how  should  they  be  chosen, 
what  salaries  should  they  receive,  should 
they  be  under  agency  or  central  direction  or 
perhaps  even  xmder  the  direction  of  some 
court  appointed  official  or  gro\ip. 

I  want  the  Committee  to  devise  methods 
of  expediting  the  work  of  the  CommL-sslons 
and  reducing  the  expense  and  complexity  of 
administrative  litigation. 

I  would  want  the  Committee's  recommen- 
dations on  suggestions  that  licensing  shotild 
be  by  auction  among  qualified  bidders. 

I  would  want  the  Committee  to  determine 
whether  existing  statutory  standards  are 
adequate  for  the  guidance  of  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

The.se  are  only  some  of  a  myriad  of  prob- 
lems which  should  be  delved  tnto  and  upon 
which  specific  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President  and  the  agencies  them- 
selves should  be  based. 

In  its  work,  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
have  to  consider  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  and  the  President's 
Conference,  and  it  will  have  to  review  the 
dozens  of  legislative  proposals  v.hich  are 
already  pending  in  this   field.     It   will    also 


have  to  give  detailed  study  to  the  important 
memorandum  of  Louis  J.  Hector,  when  he 
resigned  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  voluminous  hearings  of  congres- 
sional committees  on  this  subject.  But 
more  than  this,  the  Committee,  to  achieve 
lasting  and  acceptable  reforms,  will  have  to 
add  its  own  spark  of  genius  to  the  process 
of  review. 

The  purpose  of  this  Committee  will  be  to 
help  us  decide  where  we  want  to  go  before 
we  Journey  headlong  to  nowhere.  Past 
driving  action  will  not  help  us  reach  oiu- 
destination  If  we  set  off  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

The  Committee  is  needed  both  to  help  de- 
termine our  objectives  and  to  guide  us  along 
the  best  route  to  them. 

This  is  a  mission  for  a  grovip  of  outstand- 
ing citizens  interested  in  and  capable  of 
making  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  future 
governmental  organization  of  our  Nation. 
I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  would  qual- 
ity for  this  service,  and  I  hope  that  your 
as.sociation  will  consider  this  proposal  and 
accord  it  your  strong  supp>ort. 


HARASSMENT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 
EMISSARY  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  statement 
I  made  this  morning  in  reference  to  de- 
velopments in  Japan.  I  snated  as 
follows : 

The  crude  tactics  of  the  Zen  ga  kuren  Com- 
munists in  Tokyo  In  Insulting  and  harassing 
the  personal  emissary  of  the  President  and 
the  American  Ambassador  are  a  direct  affront 
to  the  American  people.  It  is  evidence  that 
the  Communists  are  reverting  to  type — to 
violence,  hooliganism,  rowdyism — the  favor- 
ite tactics  of  those  who  have  no  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

Clearly  before  the  President  visits  Japan, 
there  must  be  explicit  and  absolute  measures 
taken  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  pre- 
vent any  such  violent  demonstrations  from 
reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  President.  If 
absolute  guarantees  cannot  be  given  by  the 
Japanese  Government  that  the  President  will 
not  be  personally  molested,  then  the  Presl- 
deiu  should  not  visit  Japan  this  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Ci>mmitlee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 


(For  nMninations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings. ) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  clerk 
will  state  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS 

The  legislative  clei±  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Harold  W.  Reeves  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  18. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  ntxnina- 
tion  of  John  C.  Meiszner  to  be  collector 
of  customs  for  customs  collection  district 
No.  39. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confinned. 

That  completes  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  thai  the  President  be  immedi- 
ately notified  of  all  nominations  con- 
firmed this  day. 

Th  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC 
SALMON  FISHERY 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  salmon  fishing  re- 
sources of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  par- 
ticularly those  in  Alaska. 

I  offer  this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  two  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
Jackson  I,  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  and  Mr. 
LusKi,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  the 
the  State  of  Calif oi-nia  I  Mr.  EngleI. 

Tlie  depletion  of  the  salmon  fishing 
resources  in  Alaska  is  a  prime  example 
of  how,  over  the  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, both  through  acts  of  commis- 
sion and  of  omission,  has  wantonly  per- 
mitted the  ruin  of  what  was  once  one  of 
the  Nations  most  valuable  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  Nation's  greatest  single 
fishery  resource. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's neglecting  and  permitting  the 
abuse  of  the  salmon  fisheries  resources 
of  Alaska,  they  would  today  constitute 
a  great  and  rich  heritage  for  this  and 
future  generations. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  a  century 
ago,  the  prophecy  was  made  by  one  well 
versed  in  the  subject — Mr.  Tarlton  H. 
Bean  of  the  U.S.  Fish  Commission — that 
without  proper  conservation  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government — 
trustee  for  the  Alaska  salmon  resource — 
its  plight  in  future  years  would  be  sad 
indeed. 
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In  a  report  Issued  In  1889,  Mr.  Bean 
made  the  following  prophecy: 

Whether  these  [AlaAtn]  IMwrtM  ihAQ 
continue  to  fumleh  the  opportunity  for 
profitable  enterprlae  and  Inveetment  depends 
upon  the  policy  to  be  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  the  Government.  Under  Judlclotia 
reg:ulation  and  restraint  these  fisheries  may 
be  made  a  continuing  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  and  an 
important  food  resource  to  the  Nation :  with- 
out such  regulation  and  restraint  we  shall 
have  repeated  In  Alaskan  rivers  the  story 
of  the  Sacramento  and  the  Columbia:  and 
the  deetrxictlon  In  Alaska  will  be  more  rapid 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  rivers  and 
the  ease  with  which  salmon  can  be  pre- 
vented from  ascending  them.  For  a  few 
years  there  will  be  wanton  waste  of  that 
marvelous  abundance,  which  the  fishermen — 
concerned  only  for  Immediate  profit  and 
utterly  improvident  of  the  future — declare 
to  be  Inexhaustible.  The  season  of  pros- 
perity will  be  followed  by  a  rapid  decline  in 
the  value  and  production  of  these  fisheries, 
and  a  point  will  be  eventually  reached  where 
the  salmon-canning  Industry  will  be  no 
longer  profitable. 

Unfortunately  for  Alaska — and  unfor- 
tunately for  the  rest  of  the  United  State.s, 
as  well — Mr.  Bean's  prophecy  was  an  ac- 
curate one.  It  has  been  tragically  ful- 
filled. 

What  followed  v/ere  years  of  sordid 
doubledealing  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  played  the  game  of 
the  absentee  salmon  canners  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Alaska  fishing  resources — 
once  so  rich  and  plentiful — were  de- 
s[>oiled.  and  the  wealth  they  represented 
drained  out  of  the  then  territory  and 
used,  not  far  its  orderly  development,  but 
rather  for^its  further  exploitation  and 
the  enhancement  of  the  capital  of  other 
areas  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  President,  to  stand 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  speak 
thus  of  our  Government — to  indict  it,  so 
to  speak,  for  having  participated  active- 
ly and  deliberately  In  bringing  to  the 
very  point  of  disaster  the  Alaska  fishing 
resources  entrusted  to  its  care,  preserva- 
tion, and  development. 

But  this  is  a  nonpartisan  indictment. 
Mr.  Pi-esident. 

It  applies  equally  to  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations  and  to 
Democratic  and  Republican  dominated 
Congresses.  All  must  share  alike  the 
blame  for  what  has  happened. 

For  the  facts  cannot  be  disproved — 
they  are  no  secret — they  are  written  In 
bold  script  in  the  record  since  1889  when 
Mr.  Bean  warned  that  the  road  ahead 
could  lead  to  plenty  or  to  poverty,  de- 
pending upon  how  true  to  its  trust  the 
Federal  Government  remained. 

For  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that, 
with  respect  to  Alaskan  fisheries,  the 
Federal  Government,  regardless  of  what 
administration  was  in  power,  was  shame- 
fully false  to  Its  trust  and  did  not  act  In 
the  public  Interest. 

Through  the  years,  until  January  1 
of  this  year,  Alaska,  both  as  a  territory 
and  for  1  year  as  a  State,  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  absentee  interests  had  pre- 
vailed (m  the  62d  Congress  back  In  1912 
and  over  the  protests  of  Alaska's  voteless 
Delegate,  James  ^Hckersham,  to  deny 
the  territory  (rf  Alaska  the  right  to  man- 
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fisheries    resource.    No    other 

had  suffered  this  discrlmlna- 

Alaska  was  thereby  rendered  help- 

take  any  move  to  preserve  and 

in  a  meaningful  way,  its  own 

resource.    That  duty  and  respon- 

was,  by  act  of  Congress,  vested 

Federal  Government,  its  agency 

time  being  the  Department  of 

and  Labor. 

it  offers  an  interesting — and 
history  of  how  our  Federal 
betrayed  a  sacred  trust,  let 
briefiy  the  facts  relating  to  the 
to  the  point  of  disaster,  of  the 
salmon  fisheries, 
the  discovery  of  the  great  com- 
value  of  the  Alaska  salmon  re- 
and  the  establishment   of   the 
danneries  there  in  1878,  the  exten- 
imd  expansion  into  Alaska  of  the 
salmon  entrepreneurs  fol- 
By  1928,  Alaska  had  become  the 
s  principal  salmon   producer:   its 
fisheries  were  surpassing  min- 
Alaska's  major  industry,  repre- 
there  the  largest  investment  of 
the    biggest    annual    financial 
the  greatest  employment,  direct 
indirect,  of  labor,  the  largest  single 
of  territorial   revenue,  and   the 
factor   in   Alaska's   political, 
and  social  life. 
,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
Alaska's   salmon   pack   rose  from 
1.9  million  cases  in  1905  to  over  6 
cases  in  1928 — an  increase  of  300 
in  23  years, 
this  increase  was  obtained  at  the 
e  of  sound  conservation  measures, 
obtained  principally  through  the 
fish  traps,  a  costly  structure  an- 
or  moored  in  the  path  of  the 
returning  to  their  spawning  beds, 
highly  efficient  in  catching 
)ut    likewise    highly    destructive, 
never  ceased  to  protest  against 
But  in  vain, 
the  conservation  of  salmon  has 
been  presumed  of  basic  concern 
nterested  parties — fishermen,  can- 
the  public  and  the  governments, 
r'ederal  and  territorial.     The  es- 
of  conservation — it  has  universally 
issumed — has  been  in  permitting 
escapement,  that  is.  allow- 
to  get  back  to  the  spawning 
in  numbers  sufBcient  to  insure 
reproduction  of  their  species 
perpetuate  the  supply  of  that 
or  lake, 
with  the  Federal  Government  in- 
and,  at  times,  even  hostile,  with 
tjerritorial    government    prevented 
ucting,  with  the  majority  of  fisher- 
canners  coming  from  "outside" 
i4terested  in  immediate  profits  and 
to   the    destruction   caused, 
measures  in  Alaska   were 
totally  lacking  or  totally  inade- 
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beginning,  in  Alaska,  conserva- 

totally   ignored.     Finally,   on 

2.  1889— on  the  next  to  the  last 

the   50th  Congress— legislation 

prohibiting  the  erection  of 

obstn^tlons  which   would   impede   the 

of  salmon  Into  their  spawning 

streams  and  lakes. 
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But,  setting  a  pattern  that  was  to  be 
repeated  often  In  the  years  ahead.  Con- 
gress appropriated  no  funds  to  enforce 
the  law. 

At  that  time,  the  Alaska  salmon  pack 
already  far  surpassed  the  other  Pacific 
Coast  salmon  fisheries  combined,  with 
719,196  against  a  total  of  477.659  for  the 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington 
canners. 

Seven  years  later,  in  1896,  and  again 
in  1906  attempts  were  made  to  strength- 
en conservation  measures  through  the 
enactment  of  additional  legislation. 
But  again  little  in  the  way  of  enforce- 
ment machinery  was  provided.  Only 
three  inspectors  were  authorized.  With 
the  best  of  intentions,  three  inspectors 
could  scarcely,  in  the  few  weeks  of  the 
fishing  season,  discover  violations  and 
report  on  conditions  requiring  correc- 
tion in  an  area  one-third  the  size  of  the 
United  States  and  containing  hundreds 
of  salmon  streams. 

For  18  years  efforts  were  made  to  ob- 
tain needed  conservation  legislation.  As 
Alaska's  able  Delegate  Wickersham 
correctly  summed  up  the  end  results  of 
those  efforts: 

All  Ah^ska  gets  Is  a  volume  of  he.irlng.^ 
and    never  any   laws   for  protection. 

Efforts,  during  those  years,  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  meaningful  conserva- 
tion legislation  ran  into  strong  opposi- 
tion from  two  sources. 

In  the  first  place,  the  absentee  can- 
ners objected  to  any  attempt  to  curb 
their  unrestricted  fishing  practices  and 
were  determined  that  any  legislation 
passed  would  recognize  and  perpetuate 
their  right  to  exploit  the  Alaska  salmon 
fisheries. 

As  Delegate  Wickersham  stated  dur- 
ing hearings  in  1912  on  one  of  the  bills 
which,  through  the  years  were  Intro- 
duced in  each  Congress  without  tangible 
results,  his  objection  to  the  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  Alaska  Packers'  As- 
sociation of  San  FYancisco  was  that: 

It  exhibits  as  plainly  as  the  English 
language  can  be  made  to  exhibit  it  their 
(the  Alaska  Packers'  Association's!  desire  to 
get  everjthing  they  can  out  of  Alaska  and 
give  absolutely  nothing  in  return.  They  re- 
sent the  suggestion  that  Alaska  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Alaska  have  any  right  or  interest  In  the 
salmon  or  the  fisheries  of  that  country. 
They  are  nonresidents  themselves,  they  do 
nothing  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  they  resent  it  when  it  is  suggested 
that  they  pay  some  little  portion  of  the  tax 
for  the  building  of  roads  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  other  obstacle  encountered  by 
conservation  legislation  was  the  Federal 
agency  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
for  Alaska  fisheries.  Like  any  bureauc- 
racy, it  resisted  any  attempts  to  curb 
its  powers  or  to  give  direction  to  its 
actions. 

Both  the  absentee  f.shing  interests 
and  the  Federal  agency,  all  through  the 
years,  were  united  on  one  major  objec- 
tive: both  determined  to  keep  the  terri- 
tor>'  from  regulating  and  controlling  its 
own  fisheries.    And  they  were  successful. 

Meanwhile  during  the  years  since  the 
enactment  of  the  1906  legislation,  salmon 
fishing  in  Alaska  continued  at  an  accel- 
erated rate  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
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decade  in  1920  depletion  was  evident — 
.M>  evident  in  fact  that  it  was  generally 
admitted. 

P'inally,  after  much  pulling  and  haul- 
ing, Congress,  in  1924,  passed  the  White 
Act.  which  was  widely  considered  a 
milestone  in  the  long  effort  to  perpetuate 
Alaska's  salmon  fisheries. 

But  as  Alaska  had  learned  through 
bitter  experience  over  the  years — p>assing 
conservation  legi.slation  was  one  thing; 
appropriating  sufficient  funds  to  enforce 
the  legislation  and  having  Federal  offi- 
cials with  the  will  to  enforce  sound 
conservation  practices  were  still  other 
things. 

The  nearly  third  of  a  century  which 
followed  the  i>a.ssage  of  the  White  Act 
was  uncannily  repetitive  of  what  had 
gone  before. 

There  were  the  repeated  assurances 
by  the  two  controlling  powers — Federal 
and  indu.stry  officials — that  the  re.source 
w  as  now  amply  protected. 

There  was,  paradoxically,  the  chronic 
and  well  justified  complaint  by  the  reg- 
ulatory officials,  concurred  in  by  industry 
spokesmen  and  admitted  by  congres- 
.sional  authority,  that  Congress,  despite 
increased  appropriations,  was  providing 
insufficiently  to  conserve  the  re.source. 

The  bane  of  Ala.ska  conservation  of 
.salmon  fisheries  continued  to  be  the 
fishtrap.  Repeated  efforts  to  curb  or  do 
away  with  their  use  entirely  met  with 
.stiff  and  successful  opposition  from  the 
large  absentee  canners  both  in  the  Halls 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  territorial  let;- 
islature.  And  the  Federal  regulatory 
agency  went  along  with  the  industry. 
Indeed,  instead  of  regulating  the  Indus- 
try, the  Federal  agency  was  in  fact  reg- 
ulated by  it. 

And  this  despite  the  valiant  efforts  of 
Ala.ska's  votele.s.s  Delegates,  including 
those  of  my  able  and  distinguished  col- 
league I  Mr.  Barti.ett  I  for  14  years 
Alaska's  Delegate. 

And  this  despite  the  unceasing  memo- 
rials by  the  territorial  legislature  to  the 
Congress  pi-otesting  against  the  con- 
tinued unbridled  use  of  fishtraps  in 
Alaska  waters. 

And  this  despite  a  referendum  taken 
in  October  1948,  showing  the  people  of 
Alaska  as  being  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  fishtraps— 19,712  to  2,624. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  the  state  of 
salmon  fishing  in  Alaska  while  the  Fed- 
eral officials  and  the  cannery  interests 
locked  arms  in  opposition  to  effective 
consei-vation? 

The  fisheries  were  declining. 

One  salmon  pack  was  8,454,948  ca.ses 
in  1936.  By  1941  it  had  dropped  to 
6.906,503  cases.  Then  it  went  into  a 
steady,  continuing  decline — 5,089.109 
ca.ses  in  1942,  5,396.509  cases  in  1943, 
4.877,796  cases  in  1944,  4.341,120  cases  in 
1945,  3,971.109  cases  in  1946.  4.302,466 
cases  in  1947,  4,010.612  cases  in  1948, 
4,391,051  cases  in  1949,  3,272,643  cases  in 
1950,  3,484,468  cases  in  1951,  3.574,128 
cases  in  1952,  2.925,570  cases  in  1953, 
3.207,154  cases  in  1954,  2,457.969  cases  in 
1955,  2,950,354  cases  in  1956,  2,441,894 
cases  in  1957,  2,948,371  cases  in  1958. 
until  finally— in  1959— we  reach  a  low- 
water  mark  of  1,600.000  cases— a  decline 


of  6,854,948  cases  in  24  years  or  a  decline 
in  that  period  of  81  percent.  It  is  the 
smallest  p)ack  in  60  years. 

Why  have  the  fisheries  declined  in 
the  face  of  the  apparent  guarantees  of 
the  White  Act  against  their  destruction? 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this  de- 
cline. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  never  appropriated  sufficiently 
to  .safeguard  the  resource. 

In  the  second  place,  the  regulatory 
sen-ices  were  often  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
to  do  to  consei've  the  salmon.  The  fault 
was  by  no  means  wholly  theirs.  Denied 
funds  even  for  proper  enforcement. 
Congress  had  never  supplied  the  means 
for  research  which  over  the  years  would 
have  accumulated  a  body  of  needed 
knowledge. 

In  the  third  place,  the  regulatory  de- 
cisions were  by  and  large  never  freely 
made  by  the  regulatory  agencies.  The 
successful  pressures  exerted  on  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  charged  with  consei-vation 
responsibilities  were  tremendous,  stem- 
ming from  the  shortsightedness  of  the 
industry  they  were  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lating, but  which  through  the  years  im- 
posed its  will  on  the  regulatory  agency. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  fishermen 
themselves,  in  desperation  because  of  the 
increasing  monopolization  of  the  fishing 
ground  by  untouchable  and  unassailable 
powers  and  their  decreasing  opportunity 
to  make  a  livelihood  had  tended  to  be- 
come breakers  of  laws — laws  which  they 
considered  profoundly  unjust. 

Thus  as  statehood  came  to  Alaska,  it 
found  that  through  mismanagement  by 
the  successive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  entrusted  with  the  regula- 
toi-y  responsibility  and  the  avarice  of  the 
industry,  Alaska's  salmon  fisheries  were 
steadily  depleted — unlike  the  fisheries  of 
British  Columbia,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon, the  government's  of  which  were  not 
rendered  helpless  by  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  taking  needed  conserva- 
tion measures  during  the  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the  steady 
decrease  in  recent  years  of  the  Alaska 
salmon  pack. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  even 
after  statehood  had  been  achieved,  the 
very  act  of  statehood  contained  an  act  of 
discrimination  against  the  new  State 
with  respect  to  its  fisheries.  For  one 
year  it  was  without  powers  to  regulate  its 
fisheries. 

And  now — when  those  powers  are  fin- 
ally vested  in  the  State — even  now  those 
who  would  continue  to  despoil  Alaskan 
fisheries  refuse  to  recognize  the  sover- 
eignty of  Alaska  over  its  own  resources 
and  the  absolute  right  of  the  State  of 
Alaska  to  take  necessary  and  proper  steps 
to  preserve  those  resources. 

Recently,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Seaton,  presumed  to  authorize  the 
continued  operation  of  certain  native  fish 
traps  in  Alaskan  waters. 

In  doing  so  he  relied  on  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  which,  to  say  the  least. 


was  very  strained.  His  interpretation  of 
the  law  was  that  he  was  comp>elled  to 
permit  the  operation  of  these  fish  traps 
in  Alaska — compelled  to  do  so  by  statute. 

Yet,  at  the  time  he  made  such  a 
claim,  he  had  in  his  possession  an  inter- 
pretation by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  the  effect  that  the  pur- 
ported power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior over  this  matter  was  discretionary 
and  not  mandatory. 

This  latest  action  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  merely  climaxes  a  long,  long 
course  of  such  arbitrary  actions  by  vari- 
ous units  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
a  long,  long  pei-iod  of  time  which  have 
led  to  the  present  soiry  state  of  the  Alas- 
kan fisheries. 

The  experts  have  said  that  with  proper 
rehabilitative  work  the  salmon  fishing 
resources  of  Alaska  can  be  restored. 

There  is  thus  still  time. 

But  the'-e  is  still  time  only  if  we  act 
promptly  and  vigorously. 

The  steady  downhill  slide  of  the 
Alaska  fishery  resources  must  be  stopped 
and  the  trend  reversed  without  delay. 

To  do  so,  I,  together  with  some  of  my 
colleagues,  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  increase  to  60  percent — from  30 
percent — the  amounts  set  aside  for  fish- 
ery rehabilitation  purposes  under  the 
Kennedy-Saltonstall  Act  from  imports 
levied  on  fish  products. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  funds  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  Alaska  salmon  fishing  re- 
sources come  in  part  from  the  Federal 
Treasury.  This  is  not  a  handout  which 
Alaska  seeks.  It  is  but  applying  an  age- 
old  legal  principle  that  a  trustee  who  is 
false  to  his  trust  must  make  restitution. 
In  the  law,  this  principle  is  applied  even 
though  the  trustee  acted  negligently 
rather  than  willfully.  In  the  case  of  the 
despoiliiig  of  the  Alaska  salmon  re- 
sources, even  if  one  wishes  to  be  as 
chai'itable  as  possible,  one  cannot  even 
assert  that  the  loss  of  this  once  great 
resource  was  due  merely  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
was  done  deliberately  in  the  face  of  re- 
peated and  repeated  warnings,  pletis, 
and  protests  of  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
their  representatives.  Actually,  with 
obviously  inadequate  means  to  do,  un- 
aided, the  job  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. who.sp  sole  responsibility  it  was, 
failed  to  do  for  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  State,  now  confronted  with  the 
mammoth  task  of  recovering  the  lost  re- 
source, has  initiated  a  program  of  fish- 
eries conservation  and  rehabilitation. 

It  consists  of  careful  and  vigorous 
regulation  of  the  salt  water  harvest  to 
assure  adequate  spawning  escapement 
into  the  streams  and  lakes. 

It  consists  further  of  the  protection 
of  salmon  spawning  and  rearing  areas  in 
the  watersheds  of  Alaska  consistent  with 
the  balanced  development  of  industry 
and  agriculture. 

It  consists  of  increasing  and  enhanc- 
ing the  productive  capacity  of  important 
watersheds  by  controlling  scrap  fish 
populations,  by  removing  or  bypassing 
barriers  to  migratory  salmon,  by  the  im- 
provement of  spa^Tiing  beds  and  by  the 
establishment   of   new   i-uns   in   waters 
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which  previously  have  not  produced  sal- 
mon. Nearly  all  this  needs  to  be  but- 
tressed by  adequate  fundamental  re- 
search to  secure  the  data  on  stream 
runs  from  year  to  year  by  each  of  the 
five  varieties  of  salmon. 

With  such  a  program,  if  the  funds  are 
made  available  for  strict  enforcement 
and  continuous  application  of  these 
sound  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and 
research  procedures,  we  may  confidently 
hope  that  this  great  national  fishery  re- 
source may  gradually  be  restored.  With 
its  restoration  would  come  greater  em- 
ployment, greater  tax  revenue,  and  eco- 
nomic rehabilitation  of  areas  now  in,  or 
close  to,  disaster.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
State  of  Alaska's  earnestness  in  prosecu- 
ting this  program,  it  has  appropriated  in 
the  1960  fiscal  budget  for  the  Alaska 
State  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
$2,867,697,  a  very  substantial  portion  of 
which  goes  to  this  program. 

However.  Mr.  President,  the  Alaska 
salmon  fisheries  were  wrecked  through 
deliberate  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance 
of  the  Federal  Government,  after  warn- 
ings by  the  people  of  Alaska  in  words  as 
strong  and  as  plain  as  words  could  be. 
The  record  is  there.  It  is,  therefore, 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  trustee  who 
failed  the  trust — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— should  now  do  its  part  to  make 
,  whole    the    trust — to    rehabilitate    the 

/^  Alaska  fishing  resources. 

It  is  also  fitting  and  proper,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  source  of  the  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  this  rehabilitative 
process  should  be  the  funds  derived 
through  impost  on  fish  products.  While 
foreign  exporters  of  such  products  were, 
on  the  whole,  not  responsible  for  the  de- 
pletion of  Alaska  salmon  resources —  ex- 
cept more  recently  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese — nevertheless  they  are  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  that  depletion.  In  all  Justice, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  imposts  they 
pay  should  be  devoted  to  making  whole 
the  once  great  natural  resource  of  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  of  the  Nation. 

F^irthermore,  Mr.  President,  it  is  also 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  Immediately  assume  its 
responsibility  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  salmon-fishing  resources  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  because  it  is  already  fur- 
nishing Federal  funds  in  large  amounts 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  building  up  of 
the  fishing  resources  of  many,  many 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  list  compiled  from  information  fur- 
nished by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  showing  the  grants 
which  have  been  made  by  that  agency 
to  foreign  lands  for  the  improvement  of 
their  fishing  Indxistries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  2. ) 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
total  for  the  5  years  from  1955  through 
1959  for  aid  to  foreign  fisheries  is  $11,- 
073,064.  to  which  must  be  added  the  loan 
of  $686,000.  last  year,  to  the  Government 
of  Taiwan,  for  the  further  Improvement 
of  its  fishing  Industry.  The  latter  loan 
is  repayable  in  new  Taiwan  dollars,  so 
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Republic  of  China.  $1,487,000. 
Indonesia.  $727,198. 
Koj  ea,  $3,949,000. 
Lacs,  $13,450. 
Th)  aland,  $147,000. 
Vie  nam,  $1,414,500. 
India,  $1,048,620. 
Pal  istan.  $1,250,670. 
Tui  key,  $18,500. 
Etliiopia,  $43,200. 
Lib  ;ria,  $99,280. 
Bri  ish  Guiana.  $6,000. 
Yui  oslavia,  $22,020. 
En  i  alvador,  $23,035. 
Peru,  $151,970. 
Tunisia,  $84,000. 
Soi  laliland,  $141,000. 
Cambodia,  $76,000. 
Soi  th  China  Sea.  $960,000. 
Finally,  we  come  to  Iceland,  which  re- 
$14,600  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
fisheries — Iceland,  whose  fishermen 
the  coasts  of  the  world  and  were 
there  before  Leif  Ericson  came 
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or  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  can 
:  called  a  grant. 

,  in  5  years,  the  Federal  Oovem- 

has  given  various  coimtries  $11,- 

for  the  improvement  of  their 

industries  and  resources.    And, 

more    will    be    granted 

in  the  years  ahead. 

us  take  a  closer  look   at  these 
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Wii  h  such  largess  abroad,  can  the  Fed- 

3overnment  afford  not  to   do   as 

here  at  home  for  the  rehabilita- 

a  once  great  natural  resource — 

i  Qaska  salmon-fishing   resources — 

the  Federal  Government  itself  was 

instrumental  in  debilitating. 

me,  there  can  be  but  one  answer; 

shall  press  strongly  for  the  enact- 

of  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 


conclusion.  Mr.  President.   I  em- 

that  the  State  of  Alaska  is  al- 

doing  everything  within  its  means 

the  salmon-fisheries  resources 

It  has  diligently  set  about — 

the  first  year  of  its  statehood — 

air  the  damage  wrought  by  the 

Government  over  the  course  of 

three-quarters  of  a  century. 

the  State  of  Alaska  cannot,  and 

not.  in  all  fairness,  be  expected 

the  entire  task  of  rehabilitating 

,  >almon  fisheries. 

State  of  Alaska  has  evei-y  reason 

that  in  the  rehabihtation  task 

ahead,  it  will  have  behind  it  the 

and   the   resources  of  the 

Government. 

secure  suclr  cooperation,  therefore. 

President,  I  introduce  this  bill. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
be     received     and     appropriately 
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The  bill  (S.  3658)  to  amend  the  act 
authoi  Izing  the  use  for  fishery  research 
and  o±ier  purposes  of  30  percent  of 
amounts  collected  as  custom  duties  on 
products  In  order  to  increase  such 
to  60.  introduced  by  Mr.  Orxten- 
himself  and  other  Senators) ,  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Firelgn  Commerce. 


Pack  of  Alaska  canned  salmon  by  districts 

Total 

Year:  coses 

1905 1.894,516 

1906.. 2.  246,  989 

1907 2, 202.  100 

1908 2.  618.  048 

1909 2,403,  669 

1910 2,438.777 

1911 2,  820,  963 

1912 4.060,  129 

1913 3. 756,  433 

1914 4.  167,  832 

1915 4,489,002 

1916 4.919.589 

1917 5.922.320 

1918 6,677,369 

1919 4.  591,  110 

1920 4.395,  509 

1921 2.604,973 

1922 4.501.355 

1923 5.063.340 

1924 . 5,  305.923 

1925 4.450,898 

19^6    6.652.882 

1S27 3,566,072 

1928 6.070.  110 

1929 5,370,242 

1930 4.988,987 

1931 5.432,635 

1232 5,280.488 

1933 5,226,698 

1934 7,470,586 

IP'^5 5,  155,826 

1336 8,464,948 

1937 6,654,038 

1938 6,791.544 

1939 5,239,211 

1940 5.028,378 

1941 6.  906.  503 

1942 5.089.  109 

1943 5.396,509 

1944 4.877,796 

1945 4.341,  120 

1946 3.971.109 

1947 4,302,466 

1948 4.010.612 

1949 4.391.051 

1950 3,272.643 

1951 3.484,468 

1952 3,574.128 

1953 2,926.570 

1J54 3.207.  154 

1956 2.467.969 

1956 2.950,354 

1957 2,441,894 

1958 2.948,371 

1959 1    600,000 

Av-  :ge 3.  165,360 

Exhibit  2 

Ao'  ici.Hurc  nvd  natural  resourcf': — FiOierie'^ 

TAIL  EAST 

Fiscal  year 

China:    Ocean    nsheries    Improve-  ^*55 

mpiit 1204.000 

Indonesia: 

E-xpan.slon  and  modernization  of 

marine  fisheries 224,700 

Expansion  of  Inland  fljsherles 51,000 

Philippines:  Flslieries  develop- 
ment   82.000 

Thailand:  Fisheries 59,000 

Vietnam: 

Development  of  inland  fisheries.  3,  000 

Development  of  marine  fisheries.  95,  OOO 

NEAR     EAST,    AFKICA.     A>fD 
SOtTTH    ASIA 

Ethiopia:    Fisheries  survey 10,200 

India:  Project  for  modernization 
and  expansion  of  marine  and  In- 
land   fisheries    and    exploratory 

fishing  program 278,100 

Uberla:   Marine  and  fresh  water 

fisheries jj  000 
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Agriculture  and  natural  retources — 
Fisheriet — Continued 


Pakistan:  Karachi  fish  harbor 

Turkey:   Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 

cialista 

Peru:  SCIPA  project  fisheries 


Fiscal 
pear  1955 
$364,000 

6.500 
32,061 


19S6 

$5,000 

8.000 


ToUl 1.  431.  661 

Aiiriculturr  and  natural  renources — Fisheries 
FAB  EAST  Fiscal  year 

China  (Taiwan)  : 

Pishing   fleet  rehabilitation  — 

Pish  propagation  (RETSER).- 
Indoneslan  Republic: 

Expansion  and  modernization  of 

marine  and  Inland  flsherlea--       150.498 
Korea:  Pishing  boat  construction.   1,  000. 000 

Laos:   Inland  flah  culture 13,460 

Thailand:    Fisheries 71.000 

Vietnam : 

Development  of  Inland  fisheries.         13,500 

Development    of    marine    fish- 

erlea ■♦6.000 

NEAB  EAST  AND  SOTTTH  ASIA 

India:  Expansion  and  moderniza- 
tion of  marine  and  inland  fish- 
eries         437,520 

Pakistan : 
Fisheries     development :      West 

Pakistan 371,375 

Fisheries     development :      East 

Pf^tstan 129,295 

Turkey;  Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 
cialists          10.000 


Agriculture  and  natural  reaouroes — 
Fisheries — Continued 

Fiscal 
Tunisia:   Aid  to  catnmsrcial  flsb-    year  1957 

erles. $48,000 

Overeeas         territories — Somalia: 

Fisheries  development 2.000 

KUSOPX 

Iceland : 

Canning  industry  team  for  the 

fish   Industry   third  country- 
Fish    byproduct   utillaatlon 

Herring   proceaelng  study  ttilrd 

country 


ATRICA 

Ethiopia:  Fisheries  survey 

Liberia:  Marine  and  fresh  water 
fisheries 

ETJBOPE 

Iceland:  Canning  industry  team 
for  the  flah  Industry — third 
country   training 

Yugoslavia:    Fisheries 

I.ATIM  AliXKICA 

El   Salvador:    Fisheries 

Peru:  Fisheries  development  i»o- 
gram  (SCIPA  project  fisheries). 


7,000 


25, 280 


4,600 
14.  020 


15.065 
33.910 


Total 2.355.503 

Agriculture  and  natural  resources — Fisheries 

TAK    EAST 

^.  ,  Fmcal  year 

China:  .g' 

Fishing  fleet  rehabilitation  pro-  ■"'^' 

gram $17,000 

Fisheries 13,000 

Tuna  long  liners 530,000 

Indonesia:  Expansion  and  mod- 
ernization of  marine  and  Inland 

flshertes 1*9.  000 

Korea:   Fisheries  development 2,314,000 

Thailand:    Fisheries 17.000 

Vietnam: 

Development  of  Inland  fisheries.  7, 000 
Development    of    marine    fish- 
eries  1«0-  000 

KIAk     KAST     AMO     SOUTH 
ASIA 

India:  Sxpansion  and  modemlza- 
tlon  oX  marine  and  Inland  fish- 
eries  

Pakistan : 

West  Pakistan  fisheries  develop- 
ment  

Fisheries  development-East  Pak- 
istan   

Turkey:  Purse  seine  fishing  spe- 
cialists  


ATEICA 

Ethiopta:    Fisheries    development 

project 

LlberU:  nrssh  water  ftshertss 


Agriculture    and     natural    resources — fiscal 
year  1959  projects — fisheries — Continued 

Amount 
$15,000 

ao.ooo 

18,000 


LATIN    AMEXICA 

El  Salvador:   Fisheries 

Peru:  Renewable  resources  devel- 
opment  


CVl- 


-777 


5,000 
2,000 

1,000 

8,000 
56,000 


93,000 

45,000 

46,000 

2,000 


11,000 


Total 3,569.000 

A'j:  •(  ulture  and  natural  resources — Fisheries 

TAR    EAST 

Fiscal  year 
Ciimbodia;      Fisheries      conserva-       ■'*^* 

tion    $85,000 

China     (Taiwan):     Fisheries    de- 
velopment   

Indonesian    R^ubllc:    Expansion 
and    modernization    of    marine 

and  Inland  fisheries 68,000 

Korea:  FlEherles  development 160,000 

Vietnam:  General  fisheries  devel- 
opment        i^'  000 

NEAK      EAST     AND     SOUTH 
ASIA 

India:  Expansion  and  modernlaa- 
tion  of  marine  and  Inland  llsb- 

erles 134,000 

Pakistan : 

Fisheries        development — ^West 

Pakistan    116,000 

Fisheries       development  —  Bast 
Pakistan   

AFUCa 

Liberia;  Fresh  water  fisheries 

Tunisia:  Aid  to  commercial  fish- 
eries  

Oversea  territories  —  Somalia ; 
Fisheries 

EUBOPE 

Yugoslavia:    Fisheries 

LATIN    AtTEaXCM. 

Peru:  Renewable  resources  devel- 
opment (forestry  and  fish- 
eries)           30- 000 

ASIAN     ECONOMIC    DEVEL- 
OPMENT   FUND 

Marine  research  In  South  China 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Thailand  .- 


ArajcA 

Liberia:  Fretfi -water  flshMies 

Tunisia:  Aid  to  commercial  fish- 
eries  

Oversea  territories  —  Somalia : 
Fisheries 

xuaopE 

Iceland;  Fish  control  survey 2,000 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Oversea  territories — British:  Gui- 
ana: Snapper  fishing  equipment 
demonstration  project 6,000 

ASIAN    BCONOICIC    DKVXI.- 
OPMEMT   rUHD 

Marine  research  development  in 
South  China  Sea  and  Gulf  of 
Thailand 400.000 


56.000 

19,000 

16.000 

121.000 

8,000 


560,000 


M,oeo 

18.«00 


Total 1.  526,  000 

Agriculture     and     natural    resources — fiscal 
year  1959  projects — fisheries 

FAX  EAST  Amount 
Cambodia :  Fisheries  conservation.       $41, 000 
China  (Taiwan)  :  Fisheries  devel- 
opment (JCRR) 13.000 

Indonesia:    Expansion   and   mod- 
ernization of  marine  and  inland 

fisheries 84.000 

Korea:  Fisheries  development 476,000 

Viet  Nam;  Flshwles  development- 

NEAR     EAST     AND     SOUTH 
ASIA 

India:  Expansion  and  modemlaa- 
tlon     of     marine     and     inland 

fisheries 

Pakistan: 

Fisheries        development— West 

Pakistan 

nahertoe        development    l^ist 
Paldstaa 


Total 2.201.000 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clet^  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


896,000 


106,000 

91.000 

SS.000 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTE31STATE  AND  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE— INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS   (EX.  REPT.  NO.  7) 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Mackusoh],  I  report  favorably  the 
nomination  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Brag- 
don,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31,  1960,  vice  James  Durfee; 
and  the  nomination  <tf  Vice  Adm.  Ralph 
E.  Wilson,  of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  FedCTal  Maritime  Board  for  a  term 
of  4  years  expiring  June  30,  1964,  vice 
Clarence  G.  Morse ;  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  that  the  report  be  printed, 
together  with  raj  individual  views. 

The  PRESmma  OPTICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  California; 
and  the  nominations  win  be  placed  on 
the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  CARROLX..  Mr.  President,  can  we 
not  find  anyone  to  serve  on  the  boards 
and  commissions  except  members  of  the 
military?  Is  that  point  dealt  with  in 
the  report? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  is  dealt  with  in  the 
report,  and  it  is  the  basis  of  my  objection 
to  these  nominations.  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  have  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  examine  my  individual  views 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure.  I 
may  say  that  our  subcommittee  has  been 
looking  into  not  only  the  regulatory 
bodies,  but  also  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch.     It 
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seems  to  me,  whether  there  be  investi- 
gation after  investigation,  and  whether 
it  be  conducted  by  an  oversight  investi- 
gating committee  of  the  House  or  of 
the  Senate,  the  key  to  the  successful  ad- 
ministration of  laws  by  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  is  the  type, 
character,  and  ability  of  the  individuals 
who  will  administer  the  law. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ENQLE.  I  filed  the  report  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I  voted 
against  both  of  these  nominations  and 
have  separate  views  in  the  report.  Here 
is  what  I  say:  We  have  a  military  man, 
an  Air  Force  general,  heading  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  Now  a  report  has 
been  filed  which  recommends  that  an 
admiral  head  up  the  U.S.  Maritime 
Board.  Then  we  have  a  major  general 
coming  along  who  is  nominated  for  the 
CAB. 

What  I  protest  about  that  situation 
is  that  if  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
have  a  little  Pentagon  in  the  civilian 
regulatory  agencies.  The  committee  did 
not  vote  with  me.  I  have  no  objection 
personally  to  Admiial  Wilson.  I  have 
no  objection  personally  to  General 
Bragdon.  I  think  they  are  fine  men. 
But  what  I  say  is  that  in  great  civilian 
industries,  such  as  the  maritime  indus- 
try, we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  some 
civilian  who  would  be  willing  to  be  chair- 
man of  the  board  which  supervises  the 
industry.  Why  do  they  have  to  have  a 
retired  admiral  put  at  the  head  of  the 
Maritime  Board?  Why  do  they  have  to 
have  a  retired  Air  Force  general  put  at 
the  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  then  put  a  retired  major  general  on 
the  CAB? 

I  maintain  that  the  time  to  stop  is 
now.  I  propose  to  oppose  these  con- 
firmations, and  to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  them.  If  the  Senate  desires  to  con- 
stantly conflim  military  officers  to  these 
civilian  agencies,  they  will  have  to  do  it 
on  a  rollcall  record  vote,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

I  wish  to  make  this  very  plain  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
am  filing  the  report  as  an  agent  of  the 
committee,  although  I  protested  the 
nominations.  I  voted  against  the  nomi- 
nations. I  shall  vote  against  every 
nomination  of  a  retired  military  man 
named  to  one  of  these  civilian  posts  un- 
less I  am  shown  overwhelming  and 
compelling  reasons  why  he  should  be  se- 
lected, and  that  a  civilian  of  competence 
cannot  be  found. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
CalifoiTiia.  The  reason  why  I  raised  the 
question  was  not  that  I  am  against  the 
military,  because  it  is  conceivable  that 
an  admiral  could  perform  his  functions 
well  on  the  Maritime  Board,  and  it  may 
be  that  a  major  general  from  the  Air 
Force  could  function  well  on  the  CAB. 

This  is  the  principal  issue,  and  it  is 
why  I  am  making  a  record  on  this  ques- 
tion: As  the  very  important  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be- 
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gins  to  examine  into  Presidential  ap- 
pointments, the  overriding  factor,  the 
important  consideration,  is  that  those 
who  are  named  to  the  agencies  must 
funqtion  in  the  public  interest,  and  not 
interest  of  the  industry  which 
are  supposed  to  regulate.  This  is 
;  eason  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject, 
this  is  cited  in  Supreme  Court  deci- 
and  in  circuit  court  of  appeals  de- 
There  are  more  cases  today 
before  regulatory  boards  and 
than  there  are  in  all  the  courts, 
economy  has  grown  and  expanded  to 
a  point  that  billions  of  dollars' 
of  cases,  affecting  the  rights  and 
?ocketbooks  of  the  American  people, 
low  handled  by  bureaus  and  boards. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

M  r.  CARROLL.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ENOLE.      They    have    the    foxes 
wat<;hing  the  henhouses. 

Mjr.  CARROLL.    I  hope  it  is  not  true, 
not  want  to  cast  aspersions  on  mill- 
men  who  have  retired.    It  could  be 
they  are  the  best  public  servants 
to  sit  on  the  boards,  but.  if  so, 
Have  come  to  a  strange  pass  in  Amer- 
history.     I   cast   no   reflection   on 
men.     Perhaps  they  are  the  best 
obtainable  under  the  circumstances, 
make  the  point  that  the  final  an- 
te this  problem  does  not  lie  in  Con- 
investigating  illegal  conflicts  of  in- 
and  backdoor  approaches  to  agen- 
and  it  does  us  little  good  to  spend 
of  dollars   in  investigations, 
final  answer  is  in  the  appointment 
of  high  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
men  of  unimpeachable  integrity. 
I  do  not  reflect  on  this  adminii>tra- 

or  on  any  other  administration 

Mt-.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
is  much  kinder  about  it  than  I  am. 
.  CARROLL.  Well.  I  try  to  be  ob- 
e.    We  had  an  experience  not  long 
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It  was  found  by  the  Subcommittee 

itrust  and  Monopoly,  headed  by 

Senator  from  Tennessee   I  Mr.  Ke- 

er],  that  a  very  distinguished  Gov- 

scientist  had  been  misusing  his 

position  to  enhance  hL$  personal 

SecretaiT  Flemming,  a  mem- 

this  administration,  moved  quickly 

intvestigate.    I  commended  him  for  it. 

in  Congress,  and  all  the  students 

scholars   in   this  field,  must  asrce 

we  depend  on  the  caliber  of  the  men 

into  these  jobs  to  protect  the  pub- 

irlterest,  rather  than  on  any  kind  of 

Igations  we  could  possibly  make. 

^ake  my  final  point.     Whether  a 

be  an  admiral  or  a  general,  it 

>e  that  he  can  operate  in  the  public 

I  think  some  of  them  have 

so,  and  others  will  do  so.    But  I 

it  is  a  strange  turn  of  events  that. 

we  are  now  spending  $45  billion 

;  military,  we  have  to  take  ;?enerals 

^dmirals  and  appoint  them  to  posts 

sp^ial  fields  of  law  designed  to  pro- 

le  public  interest. 

cdmmend  the  Senator  for  his  views  in 

r?port.     I  hope  that  in  the  future 

sfibcommittee  and  the  whole  com- 

will  examine  the  recommenda- 

that  will  come  before  them  to  see 

the  nominees  pos-sess  the  proper 


qualifications  to  regulate  industry,  rather 
than  be  regulated  by  the  industry  which 
the  board  or  commission  was  established 
to  regulate. 

That  is  why  I  have  made  this  state- 
ment as  the  report  is  being  filed.  I  ap- 
preciate more  than  I  can  say  the  strong 
feelings  of  t  he  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  California  in  this  matter. 
I  commend  him.  and  I  shall  support  him 
if  he  continues  his  efforts  along  this  line. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  should  like  to  keep  the 
record  completely  straight.  I  object  to 
retired  military  officers  taking  these 
civilian  positions,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  lifetime  of  military  service 
qualifies  a  man  to  handle  these  great 
civilian  regulatory  agencies.  I  believe 
the  great  industries  that  are  so  regu- 
lated have  a  tremendous  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  able,  who  are  competent, 
and  who  are  respected,  who  can  give  fair 
civilian  administration  to  those  agen- 
cies. That  is  the  basis  of  my  objection. 
I  do  not  particularly  want  to  see  a  mili- 
tary officer  downgraded.  Industry  hires 
militaiT  officers.  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  With  the  retirement  now  avail- 
able to  them,  many  officers  retire  at  such 
a  younn  age  that  they  would  like  some- 
thing to  do.  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  it.  But  there  is  a  general  at  the  head 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 
there  will  be  an  admiral  at  the  head  of 
the  Maritime  Board,  and  a  major  general 
on  the  CAB.  I  say  it  is  time  to  blow  the 
whistlt^  and  to  .stop  it.  I  propose  to  un- 
dertake to  .stop  it. 

If  tlie  Sf'iiatc  wants  to  confirm  these 
nominations,  it  can  do  so.  but  when  they 
come  up  I  intend  to  have  a  rollcall  vote, 
and  we  .shall  see  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  .sit  here  year  after  year  and 
confirm  nominations  of  military  officers 
to  these  ^iieat  civilian  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

I  may  lose  this  fiuht.  but  I  will  not 
Icse  in  the  long  run.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  said.  ■Well,  do  not  pick  on 
Admiral  Wilson."  I  said,  "I  am  not 
pickint^  on  Admiral  Wilson."  I  like  him. 
I  think  he  has  a  distinguished  and  fine 
military  record. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  I  am  through 
voting  for  the  nominations  of  military 
men.  Without  any  reflection  upon  the 
nominee.  Admiral  Wilson,  or  upon  the 
general,  the  way  to  stop  is  to  stop.  And 
this  is  the  place  to  stop. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senate  will  agree 
with  nip,  but  I  intend  to  pose  the  issue  so 
that  the  Senate  can  face  the  issue.  If 
v,e  are  eoing  to  have  every  one  of  these 
great  regulatory  agencies  which  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
dominated  by  military  personnel,  let  us 
find  it  out  now.  I  do  not  beggar  them, 
their  ability,  their  independence,  or  any- 
thing else.  I  simply  say  we  ought  not 
to  have  it.  I  want  to  make  that  very 
plain. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  What  is  the  status 
today,  as  we  stand  here  at  this  time, 
this  hour  and  this  minute?  Has  the  re- 
port  been  filed?     What  is  the  parlia- 
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mentary  situation?  Has  there  beenTa 
unanimous -consent  request  Uiat  tt^ 
nominations  be  approved? 

Mr.  ENGLK  No.  We  are  simply  filing 
a  report.  The  motion  will  be  made  to 
cjniirm  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  in  due  course.  I  suppose 
the  matter  will  be  called  up  by  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  distinguished 
.'^oTiator  from  California  take  it  upon 
himself  to  raise  the  question  further,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has 
filed  individual  views?  Perhaps  this 
matter  should  be  discussed,  if  only  for 
an  hour  or  so.  Then  we  can  make  a 
record. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  For  fear  that  Senators 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  my 
individual  views,  I  propose  to  stand  on 
the  floor,  when  the  matter  comes  before 
the  Senate,  to  tell  Senators  about  it,  if 
Senators  will  be  present  to  listen. 

Mr.  CARROLL  Will  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  serve 
notice  upon  the  leadership  that  we  want 
to  discuss  this  matter,  so  that  it  will  not 
go  through  quickly,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent? We  need  to  discuss  this  matter  to 
some  extent  It  will  not  take  very  long, 
but  we  must  at  least  alert  the  executive 
branch  and  we  must  alert  the  Senate 
committees.  Will  the  Senator  agree  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  As  chairman  of  the  leg- 
islative review  committee.  I  propose  to 
put  a  red  flag  upon  these  nominations. 
so  that  they  will  be  subject  to  proper  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  include  the  nomination  presently 
under  discussion. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  are  two  of  them. 
We  have  put  them  in  the  same  basket. 
We  have  two  of  them  in  one  sack.  These 
men  are  both  military  men. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  has 
them  locked  in  the  basket,  and  if  we  can 
get  them  locked  into  the  debate  it  may 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  whole  cause. 
I  am  glad  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  taken  this  position. 

Mr.  McGEE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  Senator 


Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE. 

from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
we  have  stood  together  in  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  principle  the  Senator  has 
so  ably  detailed  today.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  does  not  believe  the  seriousness 
of  the  question  he  has  raised  is  com- 
pounded by  the  number  of  admirals  and 
generals  who  are  also  taking  over  corpo- 
rate leadership  of  private  groupw  In  the 
country,  beyond  the  scope  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee?  Does  that  not 
uoint  up  the  importance  of  trying  to  re- 
tain some  independent  civilian  judgment 
in  these  regulatory  agaacies? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  It  certainly  does.  I 
would  a  lot  rather  have  these  men  serv- 
ing in  private  industry  than  have  them 
running  the  civilian  regulatory  agen- 
cies, but,  at  the  present  time,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  is  investigating  the  propo- 
sition that  these  reiired  military  officers 
go  Into  the  defense  industries  and  then 


exercise,  so  it  is  asserted,  scmie  Influence 
with  reference  to  the  allocati(m  of  de- 
fense contracts. 

I  would  prefer  to  have  these  men  serve 
in  industry,  but  if  we  have  them  on  both 
sides,  as  the  Senator  suggests,  it  presents 
a  deeper  problem. 

When  I  am  ready  I  shall  speak  upon 
this  subject.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
my  individual  views,  he  will  see  what  has 
happened  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

General  Quesada  went  into  the  Admin- 
istration and  said  that  he  was  not  going 
to  have  many  military  officers  around. 
If  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  those  views,  I 
will  read  excerpts  to  the  Senators  who  are 
present,  to  show  exactly  what  haiH>ened. 

General  Quesada  has  called  in  his  old 
friends,  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  "Hie 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  literally  bristles 
with  colonels,  brigadier  generals,  and 
others. 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  upon  one 
segment  of  what  is  a  still  larger  and  more 
difficult  area  in  regard  to  the  regula- 
tory agencies  of  this  Government.  One 
of  the  problems  which  we  have  faced. 
in  my  judgment,  has  been  the  watering 
down  or  the  erosion  of  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  regulation  by  putting  into  the 
agencies,  through  one  kind  of  interest  or 
another,  people  who  may  not  be  the  best, 
most  objective  individuals  to  regulate 
in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  have  been  "put- 
ting tiie  foxes  to  watch  the  henhouse." 
I  have  remarked  upon  that. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  the  phrase  is  an 
apt  and  appropriate  one.  I  think  this 
question  goes  beyond  merely  the  selec- 
tion of  military  men. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
But  the  military  men  are  not  the  foxes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  As  the  Senator  from 
California  well  knows,  I  think  we  have  to 
consider  the  case  of  Timothy  Murphy. 
Mr.  Murphy  poses  another  kind  of 
regulatory  problem. 

One  of  the  principles  in  regard  to  oui- 
!-egulatory  commissions  is  that  we  try  to 
maintain  a  division  of  political  philos- 
ophy upon  them.  I  suppose  one  man  is 
a  check  upon  another.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  have  an  open  abuse  of  that 
principle,  where  a  man  who  openly  sup- 
ports the  beliefs  and  philosophies  of  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  may 
be  appointed  ostensibly  as  a  Democrat. 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  if  the  cir- 
cumstances were  reversed.  This  strains 
the  principle  of  maintaining  regulatwy 
commissions  divided  between  the  parties 
in  this  country.  I  think  it  brings  to  the 
forefront  the  Importance  of  the  question 
which  the  Senator  has  dramatized  to- 
day. We  must  take  a  new  look  at  the 
whole  principle  of  our  public  regulatory 
commissions,  in  the  public  interest.  We 
are  violating  the  principle,  in  my  judg- 
ment, we  should  be  following.  We  are 
forfeiting  the  respwisibility  of  the  Con- 
gress by  loading  the  regulatory  cmnmis- 
sions  with  heavily  weighted  military 
pers(xinel  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  pay- 


ing no  heed  to  the  proper  division  of 
philosophies  of  men  who  are  serving  on 
thoee  commissions,  on  the  other  hand. 

The  commissions  cannot  serve  in  the 
public  interest  when  there  are  put  upon 
the  regulatory  commissions  men  who 
all  a«:ree  before  they  are  nominated. 
One  is  not  checking  the  other  in  such 
an  instance.  This  is  also  true  when  the 
men  do  not  believe  in  regulation  in  the 
first  place. 

The  whole  basis  and  history  of  our 
regulatory  groups  is  thus  being  allowed 
to  really  dwindle  away  in  the  face  of 
action  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Before  discussing  the  Murphy  nomina- 
tion— and  I  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ments upon  that — I  should  like  to  make 
the  record  clear  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
because  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
C.'.RROLL],  in  particular,  is  interested  In 
it. 

This  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am 
talking  alx)Ut  the  generals  who  are  run- 
ning the  civilian  agencies,  and  how  they 
reach  out  and  pull  in  all  their  old  "bud- 
dies." Very  soon  it  will  look  like  a 
"Little  Pentagon"  over  in  these  regula- 
tory agencies. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  presents 
a  good  illustratloa  I  read  a  part  of  the 
individual  views: 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  presents  a 
gcxxi  illustration  of  a  Government  depart- 
ment where  military  men  have  been  moved 
Into  key  control  positions.  A  brigadier  gen- 
eral has  been  named  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  Agency's  Oflice  of  Plans  and  Require- 
ments, with  the  responsibility  for  "  •  ••  ad- 
vising the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  on  mat- 
ters of  aviation  policies  and  objectives,  and 
long-range  Agency  plans  and  operational 
capabilities.'  In  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  the  chief  attorney  for  general  law — 

That  is  the  top  man,  not  the  fellow 
down  the  line. 
In  the  General  Legal  Services  Division,  is  a 

colonel — 

He  is  a  "bird"  colonel,  too. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.   A  "bird"  colonel? 

Mr.  QYGLE.  Yes.  He  is  not  simply  a 
"light"  colonel;  he  is  a  "bird"  colonel,  or 
a  "full"  colonel,  as  we  used  to  call  them. 

The  Deputy  Chief  ot  the  FAA  Oflice  at  In- 
ternational Coordination  Is  a  Navy  captain; 
in  the  same  office  the  bead  of  the  aviation 
intelligence  branch.  International  Field  Serv- 
ice Division,  is  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

They  will  promote  him  directly  to  a 
"bird"  colonel. 

In  the  technical  assistance  division  of  the 
same  organisation  there  are  a  commander 
and  a  lieutenant  colonel.  A  colonel  Is  Deputy 
Chlef  of  the  Accounting  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency.  Key  positions  In  the 
Office  of  Personnel  and  Training  are  held  by 
a  b.lgadler  general,  a  colonel,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  The  very  Important  Office  of 
Plans  and  Requirements  haa.  In  addition  to 
the  brigadier  general  mentioned  above,  a 
Navy  captain —  * 

Which  is  "no  small  punkins"— 

fovir  colonels,  and  three  lieutenant  colonels. 
Tbe  Bureau  of  Research  and  Derelc^jment,  a 
most  important  Bureau  Is  almort  completely 
under  military  domination..  I  am  informed. 
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The  Bureau  of  Flight  Standards  has  two  lieu- 
tenant colonels,  and  the  Bureau  ot  Air  Traffic 
Management  has  a  brigadier  general,  a  Navy 
captain,  seven  colonels,  and  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

So  what  happens? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator in  a  moment. 

I  should  like  to  finish  my  comments  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  put  an 
Air  Force  general  in  as  the  head  of  the 
PAA. 

"Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  have  many 
military  personnel.  He  is  a  very  fine 
fellow,"  we  were  assured.  So  what  do  we 
have?  We  have  a  cluster  of  his  old 
friends,  his  old  C(Mnrades  in  arms. 

Now  we  have  a  nomination  pending, 
which  I  oppose,  to  approve  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  admiral  to  be  the  head  of 
the  Maritime  Board.  Since  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Board  to- 
day is  an  admiral,  we  shall  have  two 
admirals  at  the  head  of  that  agency. 

Now  ccMnes  the  CAB.  They  propose  a 
major  general  in  the  Army  Engineers 
for  that  Board.  The  CAB  agency  has 
not  gone  quite  as  far  as  has  the  FAA. 
The  whole  team  has  not  yet  been  moved 
over  to  the  agency,  but  I  suspect  eventu- 
ally it  wUl. 

Let  me  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  about 
to  speak  of  another  agency?  If  so.  I 
should  like  to  address  a  question  to  him 
about  the  agency  of  which  he  just  spwke. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  By  "bird  colonels." 
does  the  Senator  mean  "chicken  colo- 
nels," "flying  colonels,"  or  "eagle 
colonels"? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Colonels  who  have 
eagles  on  their  shoulders. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  They  are  flying 
colonels. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  A  "bird  colonel"  in  the 
ground  forces  does  not  fly  so  well ;  never- 
theless he  is  a  "bird  colonel." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  probabilities  are 
that  such  men  know  a  great  deal  about 
flying,  and  in  an  agency  concerned  with 
flying  those  who  make  decisions  should 
know  sixnething  about  the  subject. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  Admiral 
Wilson  in  connection  with  the  Maritime 
Commi&sion.  If  an  admiral  does  not 
know  anything  about  blue  water  and  salt 
water.  I  do  not  know  who  would.  He 
would  certainly  know  something  about 
the  subject,  and  he  would  have  some 
good  estimate  of  maritime  matters. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  He  may  know  how  to 
operate  a  destroyer  and  he  may  know  a 
good  deal  about  a  battleship  and  an  air- 
craft carrier,  but  he  may  not  know  beans 
about  the  merchant  marine  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  he  has  been  an 
old  seadog  for  a  long  time;  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  an  admiral.  If 
he  has  been  an  old  seadog,  he  must  know 
something  about  not  only  the  Navy  but 
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also  ^e  merchant  marine.  It  would 
be  sii  gular,  indeed,  if  he  did  not  have 
that    >ackground. 

Mr  ENGLE.  Of  course,  to  follow  that 
reasoi  ling,  we  should  then  select  an  offi- 
cer ir  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to 
be  held  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
and  S3  on  down  the  line. 

I  w  sh  to  deal  with  the  Murphy  nomi- 
nation matter.  Mr.  Murphy's  nomina- 
tion uill  be  before  the  Senate  for  con- 
firma  ion.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Comriission  shall  be  so  divided  as  to 
consist  of  six  Republicans  and  five 
Democrats.  Mr.  Murphy's  nomination 
com&:  before  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion ostensibly  as  a  Democrat.  Never- 
theless, he  said  that  he  voted  for  Mr. 
Nixoir  and  that  he  seconded  Mr.  Nixon's 
nomLiation  in  the  convention.  When 
asked  the  question  before  the  committee, 
he  sfiid  he  was  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 
NixoH  again.  We  Democrats  were  then 
requested  to  put  his  name  on  our  list. 

I  believe  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  very  fine 
gentl  man.  He  has  the  attributes  of 
comp  ete  candor  and  honesty  and  he 
woulc  be  a  fine  Republican  representa- 
tive i)n  that  Commission.  If  the  Re- 
publicans wish  to  nominate  him  either 
as  an  independent  or  as  a  Republican,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  vote  for  him.  But  I  do 
not  vant  him  to  put  on  our  suit. 

Mr  McGEE.  From  what  the  Sen- 
ator las  said — that  the  militaiT  person- 
nel tl  lat  he  has  been  describing,  includ- 
ing 1  Ir.  Murphy,  are  very  able  men — 
wouI(  the  Senator  be  wiUing  to  go  to 
the  next  obvious  conclusion,  that  the 
military  are  the  only  able  men  for  the 
marii  ime  service  or  any  of  the  other 
publi ;  agencies  for  which  we  seek  lead- 
ershi)? 

Mr  ENGLE.  No;  I  would  not.  I 
woul(  say  further  that  military  service 
is  actually  a  restrictive  experience,  and 
that  o  understand  the  operation  of  the 
great  maritime  industry,  with  all  of  its 
ramil  ications,  requires  a  broader  view- 
point than  one  would  get,  say,  from  a 
lifetiine  of  service  on  a  destroyer,  a  car- 
rier. 3r  a  battleship.  I  do  not  believe 
that  background  in  military  service  is 
the  Hnd  of  service  that  qualifies  men 
to  fill  these  great  offices  in  civilian  regu- 
lator}  agencies. 

In  that  connection  let  me  quote  a 
statei  lent  from  a  very  high  source.  The 
quotation  I  read  is  from  a  letter  written 
by  Resident  Eisenhower  in  1948.  He 
was  not  then  the  President.     He  said: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  necessary  and 
wise  subordination  of  the  military  to  civil 
power  will  be  best  sustained  and  our  people 
will  have  greater  confidence  that  it  is  so 
sustai  led  when  lifelong  professional  sol- 
diers, in  the  absence  of  some  obvious  and 
overriding  reasons,  abstain  from  seeking 
high  f  olitlcal  office. 

Th(  President  was,  of  course,  talking 
about  running  for  political  office,  but 
in  its  ;rue  meaning,  the  appointive  office 
to  wh  ch  we  are  directing  our  attention 
is  alsc  a  high  political  office.  The  Presi- 
dent ^ent  on  to  say — and  this  was  in 
1948: 

In  the  American  scene  T  see  no  dearth  of 
men  fitted  by  training,  talent,  and  integrity 
for  national  leadership. 


Mr.  McGEE.  While  we  readily  admit 
that  'chicken  colonels "  probably  can 
fiy 

Mr.  ENGLE.     "Bird  colonels." 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  referred  to  them 
as  "chicken  colonels."  To  repeat,  while 
we  admit  that  "chicken"  or  "bird" 
colonels  can  probably  fly,  they  can  also 
lay  eggs,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     They  certainly  can. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  remember  the  words  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  that  the  heads  of  these  agencies 
are  appointed  to  look  after  the  public 
interest  and  not  to  preside  over  tech- 
nical questions  of  aeronautics  or  mari- 
time law,  but  to  look  after  the  public 
interest.  No  one  can  look  after  the 
people  better  than  the  people  them- 
selves. I  think  that  .situation  points  up 
the  real  focus  of  the  Senator's  statement 
thLs  afternoon. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  made  reference  to  the 
designation  by  the  minority  leader.  If 
my  recollection  is  correct,  he  was  a  Navy 
man,  and  therefoi-e  he  might  call  a 
■'bird  colonel"  a   "chicken  colonel." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  should 
not  the  real  test  for  public  office,  whether 
it  be  appointive  or  elective,  be  a  test  of 
integrity  and  capability,  and  not  neces- 
.sarily  the  previous  occupation  of  the 
individual? 

Mr,  ENGLE.  No;  I  believe  experience 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  his  eliKibility. 
In  other  words,  I  would  not  select  a 
chicken  farmer  from  Rhode  Island  to 
operate  the  great  maritime  industry.  I 
would  not  .select  someone  who  has  had 
no  experience  in  the  aviation  industry, 
or  at  least  some  familiarity  with  it,  to 
be  appointed  to  the  FAA.  I  think  the 
test  ought  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
integrity,  character,  abihty,  and  com- 
petence in  the  field  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  California;  and  the 
factors  which  he  has  added  were  in- 
cluded in  my  term  "capabilities."  I 
think  we  should  look  to  integrity  first 
and  then  the  capability  of  the  individual 
to  E)erform. 

Does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  have  any  intention  in  his 
program  of  opposition  to  the  military  in 
high  office  to  make  it  retroactive? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  cannot  make  it  retro- 
active. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  am 
not  having  any  luck  putting  this  pro- 
gram into  effect  now.  The  report  is  a 
majority  report  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  recommends  confirmation. 

The  committee  voted  against  me.  I 
voted  against  both  nominations  which 
are  here  in  one  report.  I  did  not  have 
many  votes  to  support  my  position.  I 
lost  in  the  committee.  The  committee 
favorably  reported  the  nominations.  I 
am  against  thase  nominations.  The  only 
reason  I  filed  the  committee  report  is 
that  I  happened  to  be  the  only  Senator 
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on  the  committee  who  was  present,  and 
so  I  filed  the  report.  In  submitting  the 
report,  I  explained  that  I  was  not  ap- 
proving the  report,  but  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  it.  The  Senator  now  asks  me 
to  make  the  program  retroactive. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No.  I  did  not  ask  the 
Senator  from  California  to  make  it  retro- 
active. I  inquired  if  he  intended  to  do 
so,  because  if  he  does.  I  think  we  ought 
to  come  to  the  defense  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Andrew  Jackson,  two  dis- 
tinguished generals. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  speak  about 
those  two  generals.  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  said  on  that  subject. 
George  Washington  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son were  not  professional  soldiers  in  the 
leal  sense  of  the  word.  They  were  not 
men  like  U.  S.  Grant  and  President  Eisen- 
hower, for  example,  who  spent  all  of  their 
professional  lives  in  the  military. 

George  Washington  was  a  farmer  in 
Virginia.  We  made  a  shrine 'out  of  his 
home  there.  Andrew  Jackson  was  a 
farmer.  Many  of  us  have  been  to  the 
Hermitage.  Those  men  were  basically 
civilians.  They  were  generals  by  acci- 
dent and  avocation.  By  accident  of  war 
they  engaged  in  military  service.  I  think 
there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
man  who  has  .spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
military,  as  did  U.  S.  Grant  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  and  men  such  as  An- 
drew Jackson,  George  Washington,  and 
others,  who  had  some  military  back- 
ground and  who  later  occupied  high 
offices. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  with  respect 
to  making  this  program  retroactive,  that 
the  sin  of  bringing  the  military  into  the 
great  agencies  of  the  Government  does 
not  rest  alone  with  this  administration. 
It  started  before,  and  I  was  against  it 
then. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Is  it  not  true  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  is  to  work  a  reasonable  balance 
between  civilian  aviation  and  military 
aviation,  and  is  there  not  a  tendency  in 
military  aviation  to  spread  over  the 
whole  lleld,  as  it  were,  and  to  shut  out  a 
reasonable  growth  of  civilian  aviation; 
therefore  does  that  not  open  up  the 
problem  of  having  military  men  in 
charge  of  and  conducting  the  business 
of  an  agency  which  is  supposed  to  make 
this  reasonable  division? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  is  certainly 
correct.  And  of  course  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  even  greater  impwrtance  when  the 
military  dominates  high  policy  positions. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What- 
ever opinions  Senators  may  hold  with 
respect  to  calling  upon  people  with  mili- 
tary training  to  fill  positions  on  civilian 
regulatory  agencies.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
will  share  with  others  of  us  pride  when 
the  military,  performing  in  its  own  field, 
does  a  good  job. 

I  have  reference  right  now  to  the  cour- 
age, composure,  and  efficiency  with 
which  a  Marine  Corps  officer  from  Sioux 


Palls,  S.  Dak.,  piloted  a  helicopter  in 
rescuing  Mr.  Hagerty,  Bfr.  Stephens,  and 
Ambassador  MacArthur  in  the  midst  of 
a  mob  in  Japan. 

I  call  attention  to  this  particularly  be- 
cause of  my  pride  in  the  fact  that  Don 
Poss  comes  from  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak., 
partly  because  he  is  a  marine,  but  es- 
pecially because  he  is  also  an  American 
who  did  his  duty  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  it. 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  Don  Poss 
comes  naturally  by  this  ability.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Poss,  who 
live  at  Sioux  Palls,  and  he  is  a  cousin  of 
Joe  Poss,  who  was  a  Marine  Corps  flyer 
in  World  War  II,  the  first  ace  of  World 
War  II,  and  who  proudly  wears  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  Joe  Foss 
also  served  as  Governor  of  South  Dakota 
for  2  terms.  Recently,  he  was  called 
uix)n  to  become  commissioner  in  the 
American  Football  League. 

The  Posses  are  flyers.  They  are  cou- 
rageous p>eople.  They  do  their  duty 
when  called  upon.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  California  shares  with  me 
the  pride  and  warm  feeling  which  Jim 
Hageity  said  he  felt  for  the  Marine 
Corps  and  has  always  feit  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  but   particularly  today. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's contribution.  I  certainly  agree  with 
him  regarding  the  tine  performance 
which  occurred  in  Japan  today.  I  share 
his  admiration  for  the  Marines.  I  do 
not  disparage  the  military.  I  am  a  Re- 
serve officer  in  the  Air  Force  myself.  I 
spent  3  years  as  a  foot  soldier  in  the 
National  Guard,  and  I  spent  four  sum- 
mers in  the  Coast  Aitillery.  I  do  not 
disparage  the  military.  I  always  com- 
pliment them  when  they  do  a  fine  job  in 
their  chosen  field.  What  I  am  against 
is  military  officers  running  civilian  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  trust 
that  the  Senator  from  California  did  not 
misunderstand  my  interrupting  him.  I 
wanted  to  say  something  about  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  South  Dakota  boy. 
The  only  way  I  could  relate  that  accom- 
plishment and  discuss  it  was  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  and  do  it  in  the  way  I  did. 

Mr  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
Senator  did  it.  I  share  with  him  the 
pride  in  what  his  constituent  has  done 
in  Japan. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  short  observation.  I  did  not  mean  to 
start  a  lengthy  debate.  However,  I 
think  this  discussion  has  been  very  help- 
ful. The  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
has  put  his  finger  on  it.  When  we  refer 
to  the  regulatory  agencies,  it  is  not  a 
question,  really,  whether  these  men  are 
military  men.  Of  course,  they  perform 
their  military  duty,  they  are  great  Amer- 
cans,  and  they  are  great  p>atriots.  That 
is  not  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  talking  about  men  who  know  politi- 
cal life.  As  the  Senator  from  WytMning 
has  said,  we  are  talking  about  men  who 
have  a  political  philosophy.  For  ex- 
ample, we  should  not  appoint  men  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  who  come 


from  the  gas  and  oil  industry.  We  must 
put  men  on  these  agencies  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  protection  of  the  public 
interest. 

Likewise,  we  should  not  put  men  on  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  who  come  from 
the  aviation  industry.  As  the  Senator 
from  California  has  said,  we  do  not  ap- 
point a  fo«  to  guard  the  hencoop. 

The  men  who  serve  on  these  agencies 
are  men  who  must  regulate  these  great 
industries.  That  is  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  important  point  in  this  discussion. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment to  the  wise  remarks  of  the  able 
Senator  from  California  with  regard  to 
generals  in  our  history.  Of  course  the 
Senator  is  right  in  what  he  says  about 
George  Washington  and  Andi-ew  Jack- 
son. It  is  true  that  General  Grant  also 
was  a  military  man.  However,  certainly 
no  one  who  knows  American  history 
wants  to  have  another  administration 
like  General  Grant's  administration. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  want  another 
administration  like  the  last  one. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  present  administration  or  the 
last  administration? 

Mr.  ENGLE.     This  administration. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  suspect  that,  as  we 
will  read  American  history,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  present  general  will  have 
been  the  last  one  to  have  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  hope  so.  I 
believe  the  people  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  the  situation.  The  time  has 
come  now  to  put  the  military  in  their 
proper  place,  where  they  can  function 
before  they  retire  to  civilian  life. 

If  a  corporation  wants  to  hire  them — 
and  I  do  not  disapprove  of  it  if  they  keep 
away  from  the  Pentagon  and  Govern- 
ment contracts — they  can  do  so. 

The  House  committees  have  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  studying  this  matter. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  is  happening.  The  Senate 
committees  should  pay  close  attention 
to  the  nominations  that  come  to  them. 
They  should  investigate  the  nominations. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  intend  to  watch  them 
like  a  hawk. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator will  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  occupants 
of  the  galleries  are  the  guests  of  the 
Senate  and  must  refrain  from  demon- 
strations. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  is  absolutely 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  question 
of  running  the  Government  is  a  question 
of  philosophy.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
two-party  system.  The  Republicans 
have  one  philosophy,  and  the  Democrats 
have  another  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
sometimes  in  this  day  and  age,  with  both 
of  them  pushing  so  close  to  the  middle 
of  the  road,  we  do  not  know  who  repre- 
sents whom.  That  difference  in  philos- 
ophy is  reflected  as  we  make  the  ap- 
pointments to  the  regulatory  bodies. 
The  statute  reflects  the  distinction  that 
is  sought  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Let  me  comment  on  that 
point.    The  law  states — in  effect — that 
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there   shall   be    6   Republicans   and   5 
Democrats,  or  a  total  of  11.  on  this  board. 

Mr.  McOEE.  When  there  is  a  Re- 
publican administration,  of  cotirse. 

Mr.  EKCHiR  Yes.  When  there  Is  a 
Democratic  administration  there  are  to 
be  six  Democrats  and  five  Republicans. 

Congress  did  not  enact  that  law  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  two  political 
parties  to  split  up  the  patronage.  That 
was  not  involved.  Congress  enacted  that 
law  because  it  wanted  the  boards  to  re- 
flect the  differenee  in  philosophy  be- 
tween the  two  parties  with  reference  to 
the  operation  of  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies. That  is  what  Congress  had  in 
mind.  That  is  why  we  provide  that  there 
shall  be  a  bipartisan  board,  in  order 
that  the  board  may  reflect  the  differ- 
enee in  aiH>roach  to  the  problems  con- 
fronting these  great  agoicies,  whether 
the  agency  be  the  IOC.  the  FCC,  the  CAB 
or  any  other  agency. 

Now  the  present  administration  sends 
us  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Mxirphy,  of 
Massachusetts.  He  is  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man  He  nominated  Nixon.  He  voted 
for  Nixon.  He  came  before  our  commit- 
tee and  said  that  if  Nixon  were  a  candi- 
date he  would  vote  for  him  again. 

They  want  to  charge  him  to  us  as  a 
Democrat.  Does  he  represent  our  phi- 
losophy? Hah.  Now  I  have  heard  every- 
thing. If  they  want  to  send  him  us  as 
an  Independent  or  a  Republican.  I 
should  be  very  happy,  indeed,  to  support 
him.  because  I  think  he  is  a  fine  gentle- 
man. I  think  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  has  the  attributes  of  candor  and  hon- 
esty, because  he  api>eared  before  our 
committee  and  told  us  pointblank  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  he  was  a 
Democrat  or  an  Independent,  and  asked 
us  to  decide.  That  is  a  little  hard  for 
us  to  decide.  I  think  he  ought  to  get 
over  in  the  corral  with  the  Republicans 
and  take  one  of  their  appointments;  and 
when  we  come  along  after  the  next  elec- 
tion, we  will  have  a  Democrat  to  fill  this 
place. 

I  simply  say  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  get  persons  who  represent  our 
philosophy  appointed  to  the  regulatory 
agencies.  There  is  a  very  great  difTer- 
ence  between  the  way  we  think  about 
government  and  the  way  the  Republican 
Party  thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Even  though  Mr. 
Murphy  seconded  the  nomination  of 
Nixon,  and  assuming  he  was  a  Democrat 
even  though  he  did  that,  I  believe  in  the 
redemption  of  souls.  Sometimes  per- 
sons are  entitled  to  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  gave  him  a  chance. 
We  asked  him.  "Will  you  vote  for  Nixon 
again?"  He  said  he  would.  He  could 
have  at  least  stood  mute,  or  said  he  did 
not  know. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  basic  question  is 
one  of  philosophy.  As  a  Democrat, 
would  he  protect  the  consumer  interests? 
That  is  what  I  am  interested  in,  because 
I  know  some  Democrats  whom  I  would 
be  willing  to  trade  for  some  Republicans. 
We  are  talking  about  philosophy. 
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M  r.  ENOLK  All  I  have  to  say  is  that 
if  hi  i  votes  for  Mr.  Nixoh.  I  doubt  that 
he  ii ;  going  to  protect  the  consumer. 

M  ■.  CARROLL.  Was  he  interrogated 
concerning  his  real  interest  in  the  con- 
sum  ;r?  Has  he  had  experience  in  pro- 
tect ng  the  public  interest?  Has  he  had 
exp(  rienoe  on  regulatory  bodies? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  All  his  experience  with 
ref  e  ^ence  to  this  particulsu*  field  was  that 
he  had  paid  his  gas  bill — he  said  that 
him  elf. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Seni  ktor  yield? 

M  r.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 
M  r.  McGEE.  I  think  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  raised  an 
"bite  -esting  aspect  in  referring  to  the  reg- 
ulatjry  system.  While  the  philosophy 
of  liny  commissioner  or  anyone  ap- 
poir  ted  to  a  regulatory  body  is  extremely 
imp>rtant.  I  think  there  has  been  writ- 
ten into  the  law,  with  respect  to  regu- 
late t  commissions,  a  proviso  to  try  to 
insure  a  check  and  a  countercheck  on 
anyone  who  might  be  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  sitting  as  a  member  of  such  a 
body. 

Si  ippose  his  philosophy  were  the  finest, 
and  that  he  would  make  an  able  ap- 
poirtee  as  a  Republican  member.  I 
thin  c  philosophy  should  not  be  the 
monopoly  of  any  one  party  in  a  regula- 
tory proceeding.  But  the  philosophy 
whirl!  distinguishes  him,  on  the  commis- 
sion as  being  in  either  the  Democratic 
Parly  or  the  Republican  Party  is  some- 
thing else  again.  Sometimes  one  can- 
not :hoose  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
pub!  leans.  This  will  always  be  a  gray 
area  on  the  commissions. 

Ai  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
poirted  out,  when  a  nominee  has  already 
labe  ed  liimself  and  stated  his  philosophy 
by  1(  lentifying  himself  with  one  segment 
of  tie  Republican  philosophy,  then  it 
seen  is  to  me  that  that  is  all  the  warning 
the  (  ommittee,  on  which  we  jointly  serve, 
neec  s.  in  order  to  sidestep  and  steer  a 
com  ;e  around  the  deliberate  appoint- 
men,,  consciously,  of  such  a  man.  We 
mak?  enough  mistakes  on  appointments, 
as  it  is,  because  we  never  know,  and  we 
neve  r  put  a  man  under  fire.  But  here  is 
a  m  in  who  was  put  to  the  stormy  test. 
We  know  what  his  decision  would  be. 
wha  .  deci.sion  he  said  he  would  make, 
if  he  had  to  make  it  over  again. 

I  (!o  not  know  how  much  more  warn- 
ino^.  advertising,  or  education  Congress 
need  s  on  that  principle. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  phase  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  tliat  is,  military 
pers<innel.  Americans,  in  the  best  man- 
ner hey  can,  need  to  weigh  very  care- 
fully what  is  happening  on  the  whole 
natic  nal  scene,  at  the  governmental  level, 
and  >ven  at  the  private  level,  in  regard 
to  m  litary  leadership. 

Or  e  of  the  elements  sacred  in  our  con- 
stitu  ional  system,  one  to  which  our  his- 
toric il  concept  has  been  most  centrally 
dedic  ated,  is  the  separation  of  the  mili- 
tary from  the  civil  functions  in  our  way 
of  lif  s.  We  have  the  sad  story  of  recent 
history  as  to  what  happened  in  Hitler 
Germany,  what  happened  in  lUly,  and 
what  happened  in  Japan,  before  the  war, 


when  the  collusion  between  the  private 
interests  and  the  military  interests  be- 
came so  conspicuous  that  it  lost  sight  of 
the  public  interest.  I  think  this  is  a 
great  danger. 

I  asked  the  Senator  from  California  a 
moment  ago  if  he  had  any  figxires  on  the 
entrance  into  private  corporate  leader- 
ship of  military  personneL  I  asked  that 
question  for  a  reason.  It  is  that  as  mili- 
tary personnel  more  and  more  dominate 
the  private  sector  of  our  life  in  this 
country,  it  only  accentuates  the  impor- 
tance of  trying  to  maintain  nonmilltary 
surveillance  of  the  public  agencies.  It 
only  makes  the  problem  more  acute. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes,  because  those  old 
comrades  will  be  talking  to  each  other 
across  the  line. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  talk  to  each  other 
all  the  time.  FYom  the  House  hearings 
which  were  held  on  this  very  question  in 
the  committee  headed  by  Representative 
HEBrRT,  it  was  found  that  72  large  com- 
panies in  the  United  States,  most  of 
which  are  involved  in  defense  contracts 
of  the  United  States,  are  employing  at 
present  1.426  retired  military  officers. 
Thus  we  find  this  attack  coming  from 
both  directions  simultaneously — not  only 
upon  the  public  agencies,  which  are  de- 
sij^ncd  to  regulate  in  the  public  interest, 
but  UF)on  private  agencies,  namely,  cor- 
porations which  are  now  dealing  with 
the  public  agencies.  So  there  is.  in  fact, 
a  cozy  club,  with  the  same  people  talking 
to  their  own  kinfolk  in  the  profession. 
The  public  has  been  left  out  of  consider- 
ation. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia on  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  the  discussion  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  we 
were  to  revise  the  retirement  law  under 
which  these  individuals  are  stepping  out 
of  the  military,  with  very  fat  pensions,  at 
45,  50,  and  55  years  of  age,  "full  of 
beans."  and  ready  to  go  out  and  work,  we 
would  not  have  them  hopping  around, 
getting  into  these  civilian  positions,  and 
not  using  the  military  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience which  they  acquired  in  West 
Point  and  during  their  30  years  of  mili- 
taiT  life,  for  which  the  ta.xpayers  have 
paid.  I  think  we  ou?ht  to  take  a  long 
look  at  that  situation. 

That  is  why  they  are  available.  They 
stand  around.  What  does  the  President 
do?  They  arc  very  handy,  so  he  picks 
out  a  couple  and  send.s  their  nominations 
to  us  and  is  willing  to  put  them  In  as 
heads  of  great  civilian  regulatory  agen- 
cies. 

That  will  not  be  done  with  my  permi-s- 
sion.  I  do  not  want  those  men  to  starve 
to  death.  Their  pensions  are  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  them  if  they  want  to  sit 
down  somewhere.  But  they  are  active 
men,  and  they  want  to  work.  So  I  think 
the  Cfwnmittee  on  Armed  Services  ought 
to  take  another  look  at  the  militaiT  re- 
tirement system  which  turns  these 
offlceis  loo.se  so  young.  They  are  avail- 
able today  because  they  are  in  a  period 
of  life  when  they  are  very  active  and 
vigorous.  I  think  their  services  ought  to 
be  utilized— in  the  military,  if  they  can 
be  kept  there  for  a  somewhat  longer 
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period ;  if  not,  certainly  not  in  the  regu- 
latory agencies;  certainly  not  in  the  de- 
fense contracting  area,  where  no  matter 
how  circumspect  they  imdertcUce  to  be, 
nevertheless  accusations  will  be  made 
that  disparage  the  honesty  of  both 
sides.  We  ought  to  be  very  careful  about 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  here  an  hour  ago 
to  file  a  simple  little  report.  I  have 
filed  it.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  the  floor 
or  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
Senator  from  California  still  has  the 
floor,  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  he  has  not  touched,  but 
which  I  think  must  be  weighed  in  the 
total  balance.  That  is,  we  are  turning 
more  and  more  to  military  officers,  not 
only  because  they  are  very  well  trained 
men,  and  are  out  of  work,  and  need 
some  kind  of  part-time  emplojinent, 
.so  we  say,  but  because  it  is  always 
convenient  and  expedient  to  employ 
them  in  the  pubUc  service,  where  there 
is  not  a  great  amount  of  money.  It  is 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  highly 
trained  men,  deeply  convinced  in  their 
terms  of  philosophy,  among  nonmilitary 
individuals,  who  are  willing  to  give  up 
their  private  pursuits  in  order  to  serve 
their  country  on  a  public  regulatory 
agency.  It  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  to  pick  a  man  who  is  avail- 
able, and  the  man  who  is  generally  avail- 
able is  a  retired  military  person. 

In  fact,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia knows,  even  on  our  committee  we 
have  had  the  argument  made  to  us  that 
in  hiring  counsel  for  various  investiga- 
tions or  studies,  if  we  hired  a  retired 
general  or  colonel,  we  could  save  a  little 
money,  because  he  already  has  a  good 
retirement  income,  and  we  could  engage 
him  for  a  lower  price. 

I  raise  the  question  seriously  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  price  we  are  paying 
for  that  kind  of  convenience  is  much 
higher  than  we  suspect  at  this  moment ; 
and  whether  we  are  forfeiting  the  very 
sacred  dedication  to  civilian  government 
operated  by  civilians  in  the  interest  of 
the  public,  rather  than  in  the  private 
interest  of  any  one  group. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Again  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  very  flne  contributions. 


U.S.    CITIZENS    COMMISSION    ON 
NATO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  days  the  Senate  will  consider  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170.  This  measure 
would  create  a  U.S.  Citizens  Commission 
on  NATO,  and  would  authorize  it  to 
organize  and  participate  in  an  inter- 
national convention  to  examine  ways 
and  means  by  which  greater  coopera- 
tion and  unity  of  purpose  may  be  de- 
velof>ed  among  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance.  This  resolution, 
like  any  innovation,  gives  rise  to  many 
questions.  In  order  to  provide  back- 
ground Information  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170, 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  short  description  of  the  joint 
resolution  and  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  pertinent  to  it. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  RESOLxmoN  170 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  would  create 
a  UJS.  Cltlzena  CommlBBlon  on  NATO,  con- 
sisting of  not  more  than  20  private  citizens, 
to  arrange  and  participate  In  a  convention, 
attended  by  slniillar  delegations  from  other 
NATO  nations,  for  tlie  purpose  of  developing 
ways  to  achieve  greater  political  and  econom- 
ic cooperation  among  these  nations.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  would  be  ap- 
pointed jointly  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Spea.ker  of  the  House,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Conunlttees.  The 
Commission's  members  would  serve  without 
compensation  and  would  be  authorized  to 
employ  a  staff  of  not  more  than  10  mem- 
bers. An  authorization  of  ^00.000  is  made. 
no  more  than  $100,000  of  which  may  be 
used  as  the  Commission's  share  of  any  Inter- 
national conference.  It  Is  specifically  stated 
that  tiie  Commission  Is  not  In  any  way  to 
.speak  for.  or  represent,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  Commission  would  cease  to  exist 
on  January  31.  1962. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  four  hearings,  three  of  them  In  execu- 
tive session,  on  this  proposal.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170  Is  the  result  of  those  hearings 
and  represents  the  deliberations  and  contri- 
butions of  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Statements  or  letters  In  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion were  submitted  to  the  committee  by  var- 
ious persons,  including  Gen.  William  H. 
Draper.  Jr..  William  L.  Clayton.  Lewis  W. 
Douglas.  Erwln  D.  Canham,  and  Ivan  B. 
White.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  European  Affairs.  The  following  are  the 
principal  questions  asked  at  these  hearings, 
and  the  answers  given  to  them. 

1.  Wha'  is  the  need  for  such  a  convention? 
The  Soviet  bloc's  monolithic  cohesion  and 

aggressive  Intentions  force  the  Western 
World  to  strive  for  a  greater  degree  of  co- 
operation and  policy  coordination.  NATO 
was  originally  established  as  a  response  to 
the  Russian  military  threat,  and  hence  It 
deals  chiefly  with  military  cooperation,  al- 
though article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
provides  for  cooperation  In  other  areas.  The 
need  to  extend  the  alliance  has  grown  as  the 
Soviet  threat  to  the  West  has  shifted  from 
military  aggression  to  a  more  versatile  strat- 
egy Including  diplomatic  maneuver  and 
economic  warfare.  In  the  past  few  years 
various  efforts  have  been  made  to  strengthen 
the  Atlantic  alliance,  but  with  only  limited 
success.  The  proposed  convention  Is  a  fresh 
attempt  to  find  solutions.  The  delegates 
would  approach  the  problem  with  the  widest 
variety  of  ideas  and  points  of  view.  Free  of 
offlclal  instructions,  they  would  have  oppor- 
tunity for  full  exchange  of  Ideas  and  a  col- 
lective search  for  constructive  recommenda- 
tions. 

2.  Why  cant  e.\lsting  organizations  handle 
this  problem? 

There  are  three  organizations  which  might 
be  assigned  this  task,  but  none  of  them  Is 
at  all  stilted  to  accomplish  It.  The  first  of 
these,  the  NATO  Council,  cottld  not  perform 
such  an  innovative  role  because  Its  mem- 
bers, as  representatives  of  their  respective 
fjovernments.  are  limited  to  their  offlclal  pol- 
icy positions.  In  addition,  the  Council  must 
act  unanimously;  if  a  single  delegate  objects 
to  a  particular  point,  It  must  be  p>ostponed. 
Consequently,  many  Important  questions  are 
left  unresolved.  The  NATO  Parllamentarlarts' 
Conference,  composed  of  legislators  from  the 
member  nations,  does  not  and  cannot  meet 
long  enough  to  gi\e  comprehensive  consid- 
eration to  the  complicated  problems  in- 
volved. The  most  Important  private  group 
was  the  Atlantic  Congress,  held  In  London 
last  summer.     But  this  body  met  for  only 


a  week,  and,  with  650  delegates,  was  much 
too  unwleldly  for  real  deliberation.  In  con- 
trast, the  propofled  convention  will  have  only 
about  100  members  and  will  meet  for  as 
long  as  necessary. 

3.  How  win  the  convention  delegates  be 
app>ortloned  among  the  participating  coun- 
tries? 

This  Is  a  problem  for  negotiation,  im- 
possible for  one  country  to  decide.  A  de- 
cision on  this  subject  wovild  doubtless  be 
reached  as  part  of  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments for  the  convention.  The  UJS.  delega- 
tion will  have  no  more  than  20  members; 
other  delegations  will  be  of  varying  size,  but 
In  all  cases  shotild  be  smaller  than  the  Amer- 
ican. A  ntimber  of  International  meetings 
have  used  a  sliding  scale  which  is  only 
roughly  proportional  to  poptilatlon.  Since 
the  NATX>  Parliamentarians'  Conference  vot- 
ing scale  already  has  been  proven  acceptable 
to  all  NATO  countries.  It  Is  suggested  that 
the  scale  be  divided  In  two  and  used  for  the 
proposed  convention.  This  would  result  in 
a  convention  with  a  total  of  90  delegates. 

4  Are  there  any  precedents  for  such  a 
citizens'  conference? 

The  Hoover  Commissions  are  the  best 
known  example  of  how  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  tised  citizen  groups  to  under- 
take detailed  studies  of  particular  problem 
areas  and  make  recommendatloiu  to  the  re- 
sponsible govertunental  authorities.  In  Eng- 
land and  Canada,  royal  commissions  have 
long  played  a  similar  role.  The  proposed 
convention  would  be  similar  to  these  com- 
missions, but  on  an  international  scale. 
Its  members,  like  those  of  a  national  com- 
mission, would  be  officially  appointed,  but 
would  act  as  Individuals. 

5.  Will  the  American  delegates  represent 
the  views  of  their  Government? 

The  delegates  will  be  private  citizens  ap- 
pointed for  their  knowledge,  experience,  and 
background;  they  would  represent  their  own 
Informed  opinions,  not  Government  policies. 
Similarly,  the  members  of  the  Hoover  Com- 
missions did  not  represent  an  official  policy, 
but  brought  their  experience  to  bear  on  the 
Commissions'  field  of  Interest. 

6.  Win  not  the  delegates  In  effect  be  con- 
ducting foreign  policy? 

Definitely  not.  The  resolution  states  spe- 
cifically that  the  Commission  Is  not  In  any 
way  to  speak  for.  or  represent,  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment.  Delegates  will  be  private  citizens 
exchanging  views  about  methods  of  attaining 
certain  goals.  The  absence  of  Members  of 
Congress  or  any  other  Government  officials 
from  the  delegation,  will  make  It  quite  clear 
that  it  does  not  speak  for  the  Government. 

7.  What  Is  the  State  Department's  position 
on  this  prof>osal? 

It  favors  It.  and  psu^lcularly  endorses  the 
idea  that  "the  delegates  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention should  be  free  to  explore  the  prob- 
lem fully  as  Individuals."  The  State  Depart- 
ment also  testified  that  It  would  "certainly 
welcome  any  constructive  and  practical  Idea.s 
that  might  emerge  from  the  proposed  con- 
vention." 

8.  To  whom  would  the  delegates  be  re- 
sponsible? 

They  would  be  appointed  by  their  respec- 
tive national  leglslattires  and  respKjnsible  to 
report  their  recommendations  to  them. 

9.  Would  these  recommendations  be  bind- 
ing? 

They  would  have  no  weight  except  their 
own  Intrinsic  merits,  just  as  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commissions  had  no 
legal  force. 

10.  What  has  this  got  to  do  with  Atlantic 
Union? 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  Is  the  out- 
growth of  a  proposal  first  adopted  at  the 
Third  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference 
In  1967,  reaffirmed  by  the  Fifth  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference,  and  endorsed  by  the 
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Atlantic  Congress  In  1958.  la  1958  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  BelBtlons  Commltte*  xmanl- 
movislj  reported  a  reBolutlon  endorsing  such 
a  conference.  The  conference  Is  neither  In- 
tended to  he.  nor  will  the  method  of  Its  es- 
tablishment lead  It  to  be,  the  vehicle  of  any 
particular  proposal,  whether  Atlantic  Union 
or  any  other.  The  conference  will  coiDdder 
the  whole  range  of  problems  facing  NATO, 
find  will  be  free  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions as  seem  best  fitted  to  solve  these 
problems. 

11.  Why  restrict  this  to  NATO  countries? 

These  nations  have  worked  together  within 
the  NATO  framework  for  10  years  and  have 
gained  considerable  experience  and  mutual 
trust  In  the  process.  They  are  all  bound  by 
the  obligations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
and  are  committed  by  article  2  of  the  treaty 
to  contribute  to  the  further  development  of 
their  unity  by  strengthening  their  Institu- 
tions and  encouraging  economic  collabora- 
tion. Inclusion  of  nations  which  do  not 
share  in  NATO  obligations,  allegiances,  and 
interests  could  seriously  hinder  this  task. 

la.  Win  the  other  NATO  countries  partici- 
pate? 

The  proposal  grows  out  of  resolutions 
passed  by  two  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ferences and  the  Atlantic  Congress,  and 
therefore  It  has  the  backing  of  leaders  in 
the  other  countries.  Prominent  members  of 
six  other  delegations  coeponsored  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  Fifth  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conference,  which  was  adopted 
without  dissent.  Since  this  resolution  notes 
the  American  initiative  which  Is  implicit  in 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  170,  it  appears  that 
other  nations  are  waiting  for  our  leadership. 

13.  What  fiscal  controls  win  there  be  on 
the  Commission's  expendltin-es? 

Members  of  the  Commission  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  Funds  of  this  purpose 
will  be  paid  out  only  on  vouchers  approved 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  subject 
to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable 
to  the  obligation  and  exjjenditure  of  public 
funds.  The  staflf  will  be  employed  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  and  will  not  be  paid  at  rates 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  authorized  for 
employees  of  congressional  committer.  The 
Conm:ils8ion  will  make  semiannual  reports  to 
Congress  accounting  for  all  exi>enditiures. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  bi  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TARIPP  RELIEF  FOR  THE  LAMB  AND 
WOOL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  address  myself  for  several  minutes 
to  a  matter  of  very  deep  concern  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  West,  particu- 
larly those  involved  in  the  business  of 
lamb  and  wool  growing. 

For  some  time,  this  industry  has  been 
in  very  serious  economic  straits.  The 
seriousness  of  its  economic  condition  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  imports  of  lamb 
from  the  Pacific  side  of  our  continent. 

Thus,  an  appeal  was  carried  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  in  an  attempt 
to  obtain  relief  for  this  industry,  which 
is  essential  to  the  American  economy. 
However,  the  Tariff  Commission  did  not 
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see  £  t  to  take  action  to  sustain  the  in- 
teres  ;s  of  the  Iamb  and  wool  industry  of 
this   :ountry. 

I  h  asten  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  In  the  event  of  national  emergency, 
such  as  in  time  of  war,  both  lamb  and 
wool  are  regarded  as  indispensable  parts 
of  oir  national  economic  effort;  and 
ther<  fore  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  in- 
dustiy  should  be  sustained. 

Ye  t,  Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  the 
industry  has  been  losing  ground;  and 
now  it  is  threatened  with  going  out  of 
existence  entirely. 

Mj.  President.  I  am  fully  mindful  of 
the  necessity  for  the  International  ex- 
charge  of  goods;  in  fact.  I  am  among 
thosi  who  encourage  that  exchange.  I 
firm  y  believe  that,  indeed,  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  even  more  International 
trad ;.  The  tremendous  productive  ca- 
pacl  y  of  our  Nation  is  geared  to  that. 

Oil  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  n<  cessary  to  help  sustain  essential  in- 
dustries  which  must  operate  in  the 
American  economy  if  our  Nation  is  to 
cont  nue  its  economic  growth  and  also  is 
to  have  sufficient  economic  capacity  in 
the  I  rvent  of  emergency. 

T]  leref ore,  Mr.  President,  our  petition 
is  tliat  the  lamb  and  wool  industry  be 
given  more  consideration  than  the  U.S. 
Taril  Commission  has  given  it  to  date, 
in  o'der  that  the  industry  may  be  able 
to  ecist,  and  also  in  order  that  it  may 
be  J  ble  to  have  a  modest  measure  of 
prof  t.  In  the  American  tradition. 

S< .  Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  minority  opinion 
of  tuo  members  of  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission, in  connection  with  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Commission  In  regard  to 
the  mportations  of  lamb  from  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  The  minority  opinion 
of  tl  ese  two  Tariff  Commissioners.  Wal- 
ter I ',.  Schreiber,  of  Maryland,  and  Glenn 
W.  IJutton.  of  Georgia,  is  deserving  of 
studk^  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

M'.  President,  this  matter  is  not  a 
part  san  one ;  it  is  regional  and  economic. 
One  of  these  two  Commissioners  is  a  Re - 
publ.can;  the  other  is  a  Democrat.  So 
tliis  issue  does  not  have  party  lines ;  but 
it  is  of  great  economic  significance,  and 
it  citn  be  of  great  consequence  in  the 
national  interest. 

nierefore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  minority  opinion 
of  tliese  two  members  of  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  :  Record. 

Tl  ere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
men  ,  and  findings  were  ordered  to  be 
prin  ed  in  the  Recx)rd,  as  follows: 

STAI  EICENT  AND  FiNDIKGS  OF  COMMISSIONERS 
SCRSKIBEX  AND  BUTTON. 
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Th^   various  points  of  view  expressed   by 
es  at  the  public  hearing  held  in  con- 
wlth   this  Investigation,   as   well   as 
£^vergent  views  held  by  individual  Corn- 
stem  partly  or  wholly  from  the 
of  certain  key  terms  contained 
escape-clause  statute.     For  this  rea- 
ve believe  that  a  discussion   of   those 
should  preface  the  statement  of  our 
in  this  case  and  of  the  consldera- 
In  support  thereof.     We  can  think  of 
tter    point    of    departure    than    some 
Tariff  Commission  correspondence. 
.S.  Senator,  in  a  letter  dated  July  28. 
requested  the  Commission  to  resixsnd 
extended    series    of    questions    con- 
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cernlng  lu  Interpretation,  procedure,  and 
decisions  under  the  escape-clause  statute. 
Among  those  questions  was  the  following : 

"Is  there  a  standard  interpretation  by  the 
Tarlir  Commission  of  the  term  'like  or 
directly  oompetltlve"?" 

The  Commission's  response,  under  date  of 
August  17,  1959,  to  that  question  and  others 
closely  related  to  it  was  as  follows: 

"In  the  conduct  of  an  escape-clatise  Inves- 
tigation by  the  Commission,  each  Ocxnmls- 
sioner  Interprets  the  pertinent  informatioa 
as  he  believes  proper.  In  consequence,  the 
Commission  does  not  always  reach  a  tmani- 
mous  opinion  on  wiiat  domestic  articles  are 
like  or  directly  competitive'  with  the  com- 
plalned-of  Imports.  Even  when  there  is 
agreement  on  that  matter,  there  is  some- 
times disagreement  over  the  precise  scope 
of  the  domestic  Industry  in  question.  When 
the  domestic  'like  or  directly  competlUve' 
article  Is  either  a  joint  product,  a  coproduct. 
or  a  byproduct,  determination  of  the  scope 
of  the  domestic  industry  is  particularly  trou- 
blesome. 

"Bven  when  the  Commission  Is  unanlmoxis 
In  its  identification  of  the  'like  or  directly 
compeUtlve"  articles  and  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry that  produces  them,  it  is  not  always 
unanimous  in  Its  view  of  whether  the  do- 
mestic industry  In  question  is  being  seri- 
ously Injured  or  threatened  with  serious 
Injury.  Having  before  him  all  the  facts 
gathered  In  the  Inveetlgatton  •  •  •  each 
Commissioner  decides  for  himself  whether 
the  injury,  or  the  threat  thereof.  Is  suffi- 
cient to  be  regarded  as  •erlous.'  In  arriv- 
ing at  his  decision,  each  Commissioner  at- 
taches whatever  weight  he  believes  appro- 
priate, not  ouly  to  the  various  factors  spe- 
ciflcally  mentioned  in  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  (trend  of  production,  employment, 
prices,  profits,  etc.).  but  also  to  such  "other 
factors'  ns  he  believes  appropriate  and  the 
law  permits  him  to  take  into  account.  No 
canvass  Is  made  of  the  weights  that  indi- 
vidual Commissioners  assign  to  each  of  the 
factors  that  they  take  into  account  In  reach- 
ing their  decision  on  the  question  of  injury. 
They  may  also  disagree  on  the  appropriate 
remedy  Commissioners  who  arrive  at  a 
common  decision  may,  in  fact,  do  so  for 
quite  different  complexes  of  reasons. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Commission  has  not  found  it  prac- 
ticable to  formulate  a  standard  interpreta- 
tion of  the  term  'like  or  directly  competitive.' 
The  Coounission's  general  practice  has  been, 
after  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  facts,  to  give 
consideration  to  those  Imported  articles 
causing  an  Impact  on  the  domestic  Industry 
(or  Industries)  producing  either  the  'like' 
or  the  directly  'competitive'  iirtlcles.  or  both, 
using  the  rule  of  reason." 

From  the  foregoing.  It  Is  clear  that  as  late 
its  August  17,  1959,  the  Commission  had  not 
formulated  a  "standard  interpretation"  of 
"like  or  directly  competitive."  The  Com- 
mission's decision  in  the  zinc  sheet  Investi- 
gation, concluded  on  January  14,  19«0,  tes- 
tifies to  the  continued  Inability  of  the  Com- 
mission to  reach  agreement  on  the  meaning 
oi    "like   or  directly   competitive." 

The  escape-clause  statute  Itself  does  not 
define  the  aforementioned  term,  but  the  leg- 
islative history  of  the  statute  Indicates  that 
the  Congress  may  have  Intended  that  "like" 
and  "directly  competitive"  articles  should  be 
considered  as  mutually  exclusive  categories.* 
But  since  domestic  articles  that  are  regarded 
as  being  "like"  imported  articles  (that  are 
complained  of  in  an  escape-clause  investiga- 
tion) -would  presumably  also  be  dlrecUy 
competitive  with  those  imported  articles  (at 
least  in  some  measure),  ■wherein  should  the 
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'  "The  statutory  terms  'like'  and  'dlrecUy 
competitive"  are  mutually  exclusive."     (TJ.S. 
Tariff   Commission,    Bine   Sheet.    Report    on 
Escape-Clause    Investigation    No.    81   •   •   • 
1960.  p.  54.) 
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Commission  regard  such  "like"  domestic 
articles  as  differing  from  the  "directly  com- 
petitive" domestic  articles?  In  point  of 
logic,  no  domestic  articles  that  are  "like" 
imported  articles  can  also  be  "directly  com- 
petitive" with  them.  If  "like"  and  "directly 
competitive"  categories  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. 

Tlie  Commission  has  on  occasion  Identified 
directly  competitive"  articles  as  those  which 
"do  not  have  the  same  name,  characteristics, 
and  use,  but  which  nevertheless  come  into 
direct  competition  with  one  another  in  the 
US.  market  because,  among  other  things. 
one  Is  substantially  substltutable  for  the 
other  In  principal  use  or  uses."'  This  lan- 
guage is  susceptible  of  wide  breadth  of  In- 
terpretation. As  applied  to  the  present  case. 
Is  a  live  lamb  "like"  or  "directly  competitive" 
with  a  dressed  lamb  or  neither?  And  what 
is  the  relation,  one  to  another,  of  lambs,  hog- 
gets, yearlings,  and  sheep?  Of  fresh  lamb 
and  chilled  lamb?  Of  fresh  or  chilled  lamb 
and  frozen  lamb?  And  of  lamb,  yearling 
mutton,  hogget,  and  mutton? 

The  Commission  has  also  on  occasion 
identified  domestic  articles  as  being  "like" 
imported  articles  on  the  basis  of  the  tariff 
classification  •  under  which  the  domestic 
articles  would  have  entered  If  they  had  been 
ImpKJrted.  This  basis  could  make  the  acci- 
dent of  a  tariff  classification  controlling  of 
the  scope  of  a  domestic  Industry.  Rarely, 
however,  are  the  imports  that  enter  under  a 
narrow  tariff  clas.<?iflcatlon — and  most  of 
them  are  narrow — coextensive  with  the  "like 
or  directly  comp>etltlve"  products  of  a  domes- 
tic Industry  for  which  the  Commission  can 
readily  gather  data  on  output,  employment. 
financial  experience  and  the  like,  such  as  Is 
required  under  the  escape-clau.se  statute. 

The  diverse  Interpretation  of  "like  or  di- 
rectly competitive"  often  explains  why  Com- 
missioners do  not  agree  on  (1)  who  may 
qualify  as  an  "interested  party"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filing  a  formal  escape -clause  appli- 
cation with  the  Commission;  (2)  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  domestic  Industry  cover«*d 
in  an  escape-clause  Investigation;  or  (3) 
whether  that  industry  is  in  fact  being  seri- 
ously Injured  or  threatened  with  serious  in- 
Jury  in  consequence  of  increased  imports 
under  the  tariff  treatment  reflecting  trade- 
agreement  concessions. 

INTERESTED    PAKTT 

Tlie  escape-clause  statute  provides  that-- 
"Upon  the  request  of  the  President,  upwii 
resolution  of  either  House  of  Congress,  upon 
resolution  of  either  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, upon  its  own  motion,  or  upon  appli- 
cation of  any  interested  party  (including  any 
organization  or  group  of  employees),  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  shall  promptly 
make  an  investigation  •  •  •  to  determine 
whether  any  product  upon  which  a  conces- 
sion has  been  granted  imder  a  trade  agree- 
ment is.  as  a  result,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  duty  or  other  customs  treatment  reflect- 
ing such  concession,  being  Imported  •  •  • 
In  such  Increased  quantities  •  •  •  as  to 
cause  or  threaten  serious  Injiu-y  to  the  do- 
mestic industry  producing  like  or  directly 
competitive  products." 

The  statute  Itself  does  not  define  "in- 
terested party"  and  the  Commission  has 
never   made   any   specific   ruUng   as  to   the 


» U.S.  Tariff  Commission  press  release  of 
Nov.  3.  1958.  'With  reference  to  petroleum  and 
its  liquid  derivatives. 

»  "All  the  available  evidence  indicates  that 
the  term  'like'  •  •  •  means  the  'same'  or 
-identical'  product,  and  that  a  permissible 
method  of  detennlnlnc  whether  products 
are  'Uk«'  Is  the  method  of  tariff  classifica- 
tion." (U.S.  Tariff  Commission.  Zinc  Sheet. 
Report  on  Escape-Clause  Investigation  No. 
81, 1960.  p.  68.) 


meaning  of  the  term.  We  Interpret  "in- 
terested party,"  In  the  eontezt  of  the  escape- 
clause  statute,  to  refer  to  a  private  person  or 
firm  or  nongovernmental  organlsatloa  that 
Is  an  integral  part  of  the  domestic  Industry 
that  makes  products  that  are  "like  or  direct- 
ly competitive"  with  tlM  imports  to  which 
injury  is  attributed.  The  statute  does  not 
require  that  the  applicant,  in  order  to  qualify 
as  an  "Interested  party,"  must  himself  (or 
itself )  make  the  very  products  that  are  "like 
or  directly  competitive"  with  the  Imports. 
He  might  qualify — depending  upon  circum- 
stances— even  if  he  produced  a  major  raw 
material  used  In  making  the  "like  or  directly 
competitive"  product.  For  example,  the 
Commission  recognized  domestic  ground- 
fish  fishermen  as  an  "interested  party"  in 
three  successive  escape-clause  applications  In 
which  they  sought  relief  from  Imports  of 
ground-fish  fillets,*  The  fishermen  were  so 
recognized  not  because  they  themselves  fur- 
nished products  that  were  "like  or  directly 
competitive"  with  the  Imported  ground-fish 
fillets,  but  rather  because  they  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Industry  that  furnished  those 
products.  The  Commission  identified  the 
ci'.tching  and  processing  of  the  ground-fish 
as  a  single  Industry  primarily  because  ( 1 ) 
the  fillet  was  the  principal  form  in  which  the 
ground -fish  was  marketed,  (2)  the  domestic 
catch  was  the  only  significant  source  of  the 
ground-fish  for  domestic  filleters  (inasmuch 
as  foreign  fishing  vessels  are  forbidden  by 
law  to  dljcharge  their  catch  of  fresh  fish  for 
sale  in  any  U.S.  port),  and  (3)  the  fishermen 
were  by  far  the  principal  group  affected  by 
Imports  of  giuund-fish  fillets. 

If  the  Commission  had  held  that  the  do- 
mestic ground-fish  fishermen  did  not  qualify 
as  an  Interested  party — on  the  ground  that 
they  were  part  of  an  Industry  that  produced 
only  the  raw  material  used  in  making  the 
finished  article  (that  was  like  or  directly 
competitive  with  the  complalned-of  Import) 
but  not  part  of  the  Industry  that  made  the 
finished  article  Itself — the  Commission  would 
not  have  acted  on  the  application  and  hence 
would  net  have  had  the  occacion  to  recom- 
mend escapc-claure  relief  on  behalf  of  the 
fishermen.' 

Since  the  Commission  In  years  past  has 
regarded  the  ground-fish  fishery  as  part  of 
the  domestic  industry  that  produces  ground- 
fish  fillets,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Com- 
mission should  not  now  regard  the  domestic 
producers  of  lamb  and  sheep  as  an  Ir.'^egral 
part  of  the  domestic  Industry  that  produces 
lamb  and  mutton?  The  Commission  has 
not  repudiated  the  findings  it  made  in  the 
ground-fish-fillet  cases,  and  there  have  been 
no  changes  In  the  law  that  would  warrant 
a  reversal  of  the  Commission's  position  in 
this  matter.  Some  persons,  however,  con- 
strue the  rejection  of  the  so-called  Morse 
amendment  by  the  Congress  when  it  was 
drafting  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1955  as  evidence  of  congressional  in- 
tent that  in  an  escape-clause  proceeding  pro- 
ducers of  raw  material  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  industry  that  pro- 
duces finished  articles  fabricated  or  proc- 
essed from  such  raw  material. 

Senator  Morse  Introduced  his  amendment 
primarily  because  he  bad  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  Oregon  cherry  growers  were  being 
injured  by  Increased  imports  of  glace  cher- 
ries but  that  they  did  not  qualify  for  es- 
cape-clause relief  because  they  were  not 
considered  part  of  the  adversely  affected  do- 


*  The  first  of  these  Investigations  was  con- 
cluded in  September  1953,  the  second  was 
concluded  In  May  1954,  and  the  third  In 
October  1958. 

*The  President  did  not  adopt  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  but  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  fault  which  he  found  with  the 
Commission's  concept  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry. 


mestic  industry,  inasmuch  as  they  produced 
only  the  raw  material  used  in  making  glace 
cherries  but  not  the  glace  cherries  them- 
selves. In  support  of  his  amendment.  Sen- 
ator MoRSB  quoted  from  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Cherry  Growers  Association  who 
claimed  that — 

"The  Tariff  Commission  in  several  escape- 
clause  proceedings  •  •  •  involving  imports 
of  finished  products,  has  held  that  the  term 
'domestic  Industry'  as  used  in  the  act  in- 
cludes only  the  domestic  manufacturers  of 
the  finished  product  involved,  and  does  not 
Include  or  cover  •  •  •  producers  of  the  raw 
material  or  components  from  which  the 
finished  product  is  prepared." 

In  the  glace-cherry  case,  the  Commission 
did  not  take  the  position  that  since  fresh 
cherries  were  only  the  "raw  material"  tised 
in  making  glace  cherries,  domestic  cherry 
growers  were  not  entitled— on  that  account — 
to  consideration  in  an  escape-clause  pro- 
ceeding which  dealt  with  the  "flnlEhed" 
product.  I.e.,  glace  cherries.*  Senator  Morse's 
proposed  amendment  was  Intended  to  meet 
a  condition  that  in  fact  did  not  exist;  and 
even  if  his  amendment  has  been  part  of  the 
legislation  In  effect  when  the  glace-cherry 
case  was  being  considered,  the  Commission 
could  not  have  made  any  escape-clause  rec- 
ommendation that  could  have  resulted  in 
appreciable  benefit  to  domestic  cherry 
growers.  We  observe  further  that  if  rejec- 
tion of  the  Morse  amendment  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  congressional  directive  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  not  to  recognize  produ- 
cers of  a  "raw  material"  as  an  "Interested 
party"  In  an  escape-clause  proceeding  In- 
volving finished  articles  made  from  such  raw 
material,  the  Commission  has  already  dis- 
regarded the  directive. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  of 
1955 — for  which  the  Morse  amendment  was 
first  proposed  and  rejected — became  effective 
in  June  1955.  The  Commission  In  Its  third 
groundftsh  fillet  escape-clause  investigation, 
which  was  instituted  In  January  1956,  and 
completed  In  October  1956,  stated  in  its 
unanimous  decision  that — 

"The  domestic  Industry  that  produces 
articles  like  or  directly  competitive  with  Im- 
ported groundflsh  fillets  •  •  •  embraces  not 
only  the  concerns  and  their  employees  that 
convert  groundflsh  Into  fillets  •  •  •  but 
also  the  owners  and  crews  of  vessels  prin- 
cipally engaged  In  fishing  for  groimd  llsh." 
This  concept  of  the  domestic  Indtistry  Is  no 
different  from  that  to  which  the  Commis- 
sion subscribed  In  the  two  preceding  ground- 
flsh fillet  cases,  both  of  which  were  com- 
pleted while  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension 
Act  of  1951  was  in  effect. 


•  The  Commission's  position  In  this  case 
was  that  cherrygrowers  could  not  properly 
be  considered  part  of  the  Industry  producing 
glace  cherries  primarily  because  ( 1 )  even  the 
record  Imports  of  glace  cherries  which  oc- 
curred in  1951  were  equivalent  to  less  than 

1  percent  of  the  production  of  sweet  cher- 
ries In  that  year  and  were  equivalent  to  only 

2  percent  of  the  quantity  of  cherries  sulfured 
In  that  year:  (2)  the  Increased  Imports  of 
glace  cherries  were  of  only  "minor  Impor- 
tance to  the  market  for  sulfiu-ed  cherries, 
and  of  extremely  minor  Importance  to  the 
market  for  the  domestic  crop  of  sweet  cher- 
ries"; and  (3)  "Imports  of  preserved  cherries 
In  all  forms  •  •  •  have  been  of  very  small 
Importance  to  the  growers  of  sweet  cherries 
and  the  packers  of  sulfured  cherries."  Even 
the  two  Commissioners  who  dissented  from 
the  majority  finding  (that  imports  of  glace 
cherries  were  not  causing  or  threatening 
serious  injury  to  the  domestlsc  indtistry  pro- 
ducing glace  cherries)  did  not  contend  that 
cherrygrowers  were  part  of  the  glace-cherry 
industry  or  that  restriction  of  Imports  of 
glace  cherries  would  appreciably  benefit 
them. 
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More  recently,  the  Commission  In  its 
escape-clause  Investigation  of  lead  and  zinc 
(escape-clause  investigation  No.  66,  April 
24.  1958).  unanimously  identified  the  do- 
mestic Industry  which  produces  articles 
"lllie  or  directly  competitive"  with  imports 
i)f  'unmanufactured  lead"  as  that  which 
produces  a  wide  range  of  articles  extending 
from  lead-bearing  ores  to  lead  pigs  and  bars 
.TDd  even  to  "antimonial  scrap  lead  and  type 
metal  and  alloys  or  combinations  of  lead, 
not  sp>eclally  provided  for."  The  unmanu- 
factured zinc  Industry  was  identified  as  hav- 
ing a  similar  breadth.  In  the  Commission's 
words.  "The  domestic  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
tries are  •  •  •  comprised  of  establishments 
engaged  primarily  in  mining,  milling  (con- 
centrating), smelting,  and  refining  opera- 
tions." 

Since  the  Commission — even  after  the 
Morse  amendment  was  rejected — unani- 
mously recognized  producers  of  raw  materi- 
als, such  as  groundfish.  and  lead  and  zinc 
ores  as  "Interested  parties"  for  purposes  of 
initiating  escape-clause  proceedings  to  re- 
strict Imports  of  such  "finished  products" 
as  groundfish  fillets,  and  lead  pigs  and  zinc 
slab,  respectively,  we  can  think  of  no  valid 
reason  why  the  Commission  should  not  now 
recognize  producers  of  lambs  and  sheep  as  an 
"Interested  party  "  in  an  escape-clause  pro- 
ceeding to  restrict  imports  of  lamb  and  mut- 
ton. There  Is  an  even  more  cogent  reason 
for  so  recognizing  them  than  there  was  for 
recognizing  fishermen  and  lead-zinc  miners 
as  "interested  parties"  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned cases.  Whereas  a  substantial  part 
of  the  catch  of  groundfish  is  not  converted 
into  fillets,  and  an  appreciable  part  of  the 
zinc  ore  is  not  converted  Into  zinc  slab,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  commercially  produced 
lambs,  as  well  as  all  of  the  sheep  that  are 
economically  salvageable,  are  converted  into 
meat. 

SCOPE    or    DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY 

The  Commission's  announced  purp>ose  In 
ordering  the  instant  investigation  was  "to  de- 
termine whether  lamb  and  mutton,  fresh, 
chilled  or  frozen,  sheep,  and  lambs,  all  clas- 
sifiable under  paragraph  702  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  are  •  •  •  being  imported  Into 
the  United  States  in  such  Increased  quanti- 
ties •  •  *  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious  In- 
Jury  to  the  domestic  industry  producing  like 
or  directly  competitive  products." 

AlthoTigh  the  foregoing  identifies  the  do- 
mestic Industry  as  that  which  produces 
articles  like  or  directly  competitive  with  im- 
ports of  "lamb  and  mutton  •  •  •  sheep  and 
lambs,"  we  identify  it  as  the  industry  whose 
Joint  products  are  wool  and  meat  (lamb  and 
mutton).  All  of  the  enumerated  imports 
covered  by  the  Investigation  impinge  on  the 
industry  as  we  conceive  of  It.  In  this  inves- 
tigation, however,  we  are  primarily  concerned 
with  lamb  and  mutton  rather  than  with  wool 
(most  of  which  is  produced  by  sheep  raisers 
but  some  Is  also  produced  by  slaughter- 
houses). For  this  reason,  we  shall  hence- 
forth— as  a  practical  matter — identify  the 
domestic  industry  as  that  which  produces 
lamb  and  mutton.  In  so  doing,  we  wish  to 
observe  that  we  do  not  contend  that  live 
domestic  Iambs  and  sheep  arc  "like  or  di- 
rectly competitive  "  with  Imported  lamb  and 
mutton,  but  we  do  contend  that  domestic 
producers  of  lambs  and  .sheep  are  part  of  the 
industry  that  produces  lamb  and  mutton. 

In  the  processing  of  any  article  through 
successive  stages,  one  may  wish  t<^)  distin- 
guish between  the  "raw  material"  and  the 
■•finished  product. '  stage  by  stage.  Thus, 
the  newborn  lamb  may  be  regarded  as  the 
finLshed  product  of  the  sheep  raiser  but  as 
the  raw  material  for  the  feeder;  the  mature 
lamb  may  be  considered  the  fini.shed  product 
of  the  feeder  but  the  raw  material  for  the 
packing  plant:  the  major  flni.^hed  product  of 
the  packing  plant;  that  i.s.  the  dressed  car- 
cass, may  become  the  rav.-  material  for  the 
reUil   butcher;    and    the   various   ret."ii   cuts 
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may  become  the  raw  material  used  in 

restaurant  and  institutional  trade  or  in 

pilvate  home.     Some  successive  stages 

may  overlap  others,  and  some 

can  be  divided  Into  substages.     For 

,  unboned  mutton  may  become  the 

terial  for  concerns  that  specialize  In 

meat,  and  boned  mutton  may  become 

r  material  for  the  sausage  maker. 

the   foregoing,   it   is   clear    that    an 
may  be  regarded  as  a  raw  material  In 
context  but   as  a   finished   product   In 
The    distinction    between    a    raw 
and    a    finished    product    is,    as    a 
matter,    not    always    easily    made: 
Where  closely  related   successive  stages 
c  ceasing  are  Involved,  there  may  be  no 
In  making  the  distinction  at  all  ■     In 
ccjntext  of  the  escape-clause  statute,  we 
believe  that  the  Judas  goat  leading 
of  lambs  along  the  runway   to 
ughter  pen  marks  the  end  of  the  pro- 
of a  raw  material  and  the  beginning 
production  of  a  finished  article.     'Vet 
the  implication  of  the  view  that  sheep 
and  feeders  are  not  part  of  the  in- 
that  produces  lamb  and  mutton, 
the  conversion  of  the  live  lamb  into 
carcass   (plus  various  byproducts)    is 
entous    event    in    the    career    of    the 
the  operation   adds   less   to  the   vnliie 
product  than  do'^s.  for  example,  thi- 
of    the    newborn    lamb    into    the 
lamb   ready   for   slaughter.-      Mora- 
le   grower   and    the    feeder   of    lambs 
leep — both  abroad  and  in  the  United 
are   much   more   active,   and    have   a 
ter  interest  than  the  packer  in  pro- 
the    consumption    of    dressed    lamb 
utton.     The   Australian   Meat  Board, 
e^mple.   consists   of    12   members.    7   of 
represent  livestock  producers.   2   rep- 
exporters.    1    represents    employees.    1 
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like to   belie%e    that   if,   for   example, 
-clause    Investigation    were    Insti- 
or  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
;s    of    sliced    and    wrapped,    24-ounce 
-shpped    loaves   of    white   bread    were 
or  threatening  serious  injury  to  the 
industry  producing  "like  or  directly 
ve"      products,      the      Commission 
not  hold    ( 1 )   that  only  producers  of 
and  wrapped   bread  qualified   as  "In- 
d  parties";    (2)   that  producers  of  un- 
bread  (of  which  there  are  many  that 
produce  sliced  bread  as  well )  supplied 
he    "raw    material"    for    the      bread 
(which  might   be  either  the   bakery 
a   sandwich  manufacturer,  the  retail 
or  the  housewife);    or    (3)    that   the 
sllcer"  merely  provided  the  "raw  ma- 
for  the  "bread  wrapper  '  (which  might 
bakery    or    the    retail    grocer ) .     We 
o    others    to   consider    which    of    the 
domestic  sliced  and  wrapped  breads 
under  the  escape -clause  statute,  be 
"like"  and  which  .should  be  con- 
directly  competitive"  with  the  com- 
-of  Imports:   16-  and  32-ouncp  loaves, 
loaves,    oval-shaped    loaves,    twi.sted 
rye  bread  with  seeds,  rye  bread  wlth- 
pumpernickel.     graham     bread, 
bread,     cinnamon     bread,     and     the 
combinations   of  sizes,   shapes,   and 
We  also  leave  to  others   to  con- 
Whether  even  all  domestic  white  bread 
necessarily    be   either    "hke"   or    "di- 
(ompetltlve"  with  the  imported  white 
for  white  bread  Is  available  in  many 
sweet,  compact,  "airy,"  salt- 
buttermilk,  potato,  dietetic,   and   so 
iind  even  "pink"  white  bread  is  now 
e  for  "making  decorative  sandwiches." 
ally,  the  packer  generally  pays  more 
■e  lamb  than  it  realizes  from  the  sale 
lamb's    carcass;    and    the    aggregate 
the  pelt  and  offal  generally  exceeds 
ker's    entire    proces.sing    ccst    plus 
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repre.sents  government  Instrumentalities, 
and  1  is  a  Government  nominee.*  No  repre- 
sentative of  the  meatpackers  Is  ll.sted  as  a 
member,  notwithstanding  that  the  board 
supports  representatives  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  North  America  primarily  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Australian  meats.  In  the 
United  States,  the  American  Sheep  Producers 
Council — not  the  meatpackers — has  played 
the  dominant  role  in  promoting  the  .sale  of 
lamb  through  extensive  and  costly  advertis- 
ing campaigns. 

We  recognize  that  the  slaughterers  of 
lambs  and  sheep  are  part  of  the  Industry 
that  produces  lamb  and  mutton,  but  we  re- 
gard the  raisers  and  the  feeders  of  lambs 
and  sheep  ns  not  only  a  part  of  the  same  in- 
dustry but  as  the  part  having  much  the 
greater  stake  in  the  industry's  well-being. 
But  even  If  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the 
slauKhterers  of  lambs  and  sheep  as  consti- 
tuting a  separate  industry — In  the  sense  con- 
templated by  the  escape-clause  statute — we 
would  not  find  it  feasible  to  do  so.  Only  a 
sill. ill  share  of  the  lambs  and  sheep  are 
-slaughtered  in  planus  that  engage  exclusive- 
ly." or  predominantly,  in  slaughtering  such 
animals  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  supjsose  that 
their  experience  (on  which  the  Commission 
has  only  Incomplete  information)  Is  repre- 
sentative of  that  of  the  mxich  larger  number 
ot  plants  in  which  the  slaughter  of  lamb.s 
and  sheep  accounts  for  only  a  small  part  of 
Uie  total  operations.  Of  the  plants  that 
slaughter  as  many  as  20.000  Iambs  and  sheep 
per  year,  few  have  submitted  data  that  would 
enable  the  Commission  to  .segregate  their 
operations  involving  lambs  and  sheep  from 
their  other  operations.  The  escape-clause 
statute,  it  will  be  recalled,  requires  that 
"the  Commission  shall  (so  far  as  practic- 
able) distinguish  or  separate  the  operations 
of  the  producing  organizations  involving  the 
like  or  directly  competitive  products  or  arti- 
cles »  ♦  •  from  the  operations  of  such  or- 
ganizatiiiiis  involving  other  products  or 
iirticle.s." 

IMPACT    or    IMPr>RTS 

AH  sectors  of  a  domestic  industry  that  are 
affected  by  Imports  are  obviously  not  af- 
fected by  them  In  like  degree.  In  our  opin- 
ion, imports  of  the  articles  here  under  review 
bear  much  more  directly  on  the  well-being 
of  the  raisers  and  the  feeders  of  lambs  and 
sheep  than  on  that  of  the  slaughterers.  Con- 
ceivably those  Imports  could  enter  at  such 
prices  and  in  such  volume  as  to  impoverish 
the  raisers  and  the  feeders  of  lambs  and 
sheep  without  necessarily  having  an  appre- 
ciable adverse  effect  on  the  slaughterers  at 
all.  The  position  of  slaughterers  generally 
was  succinctly  expressed  to  a  Tariff  Commis- 
sion representative  in  his  interview  with  a 
meal  packer  whose  plant.  Incidentally,  is 
devoted  prmiarily  to  the  processing  of  lambs 
and  .sheep.  This  packer,  in  explanation  of 
why  ho  was  not  concerned  about  imports  of 
either  lambs  and  sheep  or  lamb  and  mutton 
and  why.  therefore,  he  was  not  Interested  In 
ihe  Commission's  investigation  or  Its  out- 
come, declared:  'That  is  not  my  problem  I 
only  get  paid  for  operating  in  the  middle.  If 
imports  are  cheap,  that  price  Is  reflected  on 
the  growers.    That  is  their  problem." 

The  above-mentioned  view  stems  in  part 
from  the  passive  role  that  meatpackers  cus- 
tomarily occupy  In  relation  to  the  volume  of 
tliPir  production  of  lamb  and  mutton. 
Wherriir.  the  vohune  prixluction  of  most  arti- 
cles i.s  determined  by  the  processors  them- 
selves, effective  control  over  the  volume  of 
slaughter  of  meat  animals  is  exercised  prl- 


'  Statement  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Shute,  Chairman 
of  the  Australian  Meat  Board  at  the  public 
he.iring  before  the  Commission  on  March  25. 
1960. 

"Less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
packers  in  the  United  States  slaughter  lambs 
and  .'hf ep  only. 
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marily  by  livestock  producers — of  whom 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands.  Meat- 
packers  generally  buy  all  of  the  livestock 
that  Is  offered  to  them  by  ranchers  and 
farmers  either  directly  or  through  the  mar- 
kets In  or  near  the  areas  la  which  the  live- 
stock is  produced.  Moreover,  meatpackers 
have  little  control  over  the  prices  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  for  livestock.  Those  prices 
are  largely  determined  by  the  complex  of 
forces  that  result  in  the  close  correlation  be- 
tween the  prices  of  meats  and  those  of  live- 
stock. Insofar  as  slaughterers  of  lambs  and 
sheep  are  concerned,  they  are  indeed  "op- 
erating in  the  middle." 

No  information  that  we  received  in  the 
course  of  this  Investigation  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  domestic  Industry  under  re- 
view is  now  being  seriously  injured  by  im- 
ports at  their  present  level,  despite  the 
sharply  rising  trend.  We  are  confident,  how- 
ever, that  the  prospective  continuation  of 
that  trend  will — unless  arrested — cavusc  seri- 
ous injury  in  the  near  fuliu-e.  We  therefore 
hold  that  the  industry  la  presently  beinn; 
threatened  with  serious  Injury,  primr.rlly  for 
the  reasons  bet  forth  below.  ' 

The  principal  foreign  sources  of  lamb  and 
mutton  for  the  United  States  are  New  Zea- 
land. Australia,  and  Iceland.  These  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  many  of  their  best  foreign 
customers,  have  Irceased  production  of  lamb 
and  mutton  in  recent  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  three  countries  have  been  in- 
tensifying their  efforts  to  increase  sales  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  a  result  of 
cancellation  of  a  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom.  Australia  is  no  longer 
obliged  to  limit  Its  shipments  of  lamb  and 
mutton  to  the  United  States  as  it  was  lim- 
ited prior  to  October  1.  1958.  New  Zealand 
was  freed  from  a  similar  limitation  at  an 
earlier  date.  Representatives  of  meat  boards 
and  cooperatives  that  are  sponsored  by  the 
governments  of  the  principal  exporters  of 
lamb  and  mutton  have  been  particularly 
energetic  In  establishing  connections  with 
U.S.  Importers,  distributors,  wholesalers,  and 
chalnstore  organizations.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Mr.  John  Andrew,  on  behnlf  of  the 
New  Zealand  Meat  Producers  Board,  stated  at 
the  Commission's  public  hearing: 

"We  hope  to  continue  to  sell,  and  grad- 
ually expand  our  sales  of  lamb  In  the  United 
States  without  displacing  any  domestic  meat. 
We  would  merely  keep  pace  with  your  ex- 
panding population.  •  •  •  The  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  not  the 
only  markets  In  which  we  hope  to  expand 
our  sales." 

Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Iceland  now 
export  in  the  neighborhood  of  700  million 
pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  annually  and 
are  therefore  In  a  position,  whenever  they 
believe  that  it  is  in  their  Interest  to  do  so, 
to  shift  from  one  market  to  another.    Those 


■'  The  escape-clause  statute  provides  f-.r 
relief  from  any  "product  •  •  •  being  Im- 
ported in  such  Increased  quantities  ♦  •  •  as 
t<}  •  •  •  threaten  serious  Injury."  Since 
Imports  generally  enter  the  country  at  an 
irregular  rate,  we  interpret  "being  imported' 
to  refer,  not  to  any  instantaneous  rate  of 
flow,  but  rather  to  the  average  rate  of  flow 
over  a  short  interval  ending  with  the  "pres- 
ent." Whether  products  "being  imported  " 
pose  a  threat  of  serious  Injury  for  a  domestic 
Industry  (that  is  not  already  being  seriously 
injured  by  such  imports)  may  depend  on 
whether  such  flow  of  Imports  Is  at  an  acccler- 
ative.  decelerative,  or  more  or  less  constant 
rate.  Since  "threat  of  Injury"  implies  fu- 
turity, the  materialization  of  such  threats — 
to  an  Industry  not  presently  being  seriously 
injured  from  Increased  imports — will  result 
primarily  from  future  Imports,  not  from 
those  already  entered.  Lamb,  mutton,  and 
lambs  and  sheep,  considered  in  the  aggregate, 
are  now  "being  imported"  at  a  sharply  ris- 
ing rate. 


three  coimtries  in  th«  aggregate  now  ship 
to  the  United  States  only  an  exceedingly 
small  share  of  their  total  exports. 

U.S.  imports  of  both  lamb  and  mutton  have 
risen  sharply  In  recent  years.  Imparts  of 
lEunb  rose  from  6.8  million  pounds  In  1868  to 
0.5  million  pounds  in  1050,  and  those  of  mut- 
ton from  17.2  million  pounds  to  47,3  million 
pounds.  The  combined  imports  of  lamb  and 
mutton  in  1859  were  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  those  in  1958  and  15  times  as  large 
as  the  annual  aversige  in  1950-57.  Imports 
thus  far  in  1960  Indicate  a  continuation  of 
a  rising   trend. 

Imports  of  lamb  (Including  the  meat 
equivalent  of  Imported  lambs)  supply  a 
small  but  steadily  rising  share  of  the  total 
lamb  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Imports  of  mutton,  on  the  other  hand,  sup- 
ply a  large  and  steadily  rising  share  of  the 
domestic  consumption  of  mutton.  Whereas 
imports  accounted  for  less  than  3  percent  of 
the  dc«nestlc  consumption  of  mutton  In 
1961-56,  they  accounted  for  6  percent  in 
1957  and  for  61  percent  In  1959. 

We  recognize  that  even  In  1959,  Imports 
of  mutton  accounted  for  less  than  2I2  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  consumption  of  all 
nanufp.ctiu-lng  meats,  a  still  smaller  share 
of  all  meats  and  meat  products,  and  only 
an  Infinitesimal  share  of  all  meats,  poultry, 
and  fish.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  sheep 
raiser,  however,  the  share  of  consumption 
of  mutton  supplied  by  imports  is  the  most 
significant  ratio. 

Data  are  lacking  that  would  enable  us 
to  determine  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
l.-imb  and  mutton  at  either  wholesale  or 
retail  levels.  It  Is  evident,  however,  that  an 
increase  in  supply — Irrespective  of  Its  cause 
or  origin — operates  to  reduce  prices  at  both 
the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  Thus,  an 
increase  In  imports  of  lamb  and  mutton 
( whether  as  dressed  carcasses  or  live  animals ) 
tendb  to  lower  the  price  that  domestic 
sheep  raisers  can  realize  from  their  sale  of 
lambs  and  sheep.  We  recognize  that  other 
market  forces  operate  concurrently  with 
change  In  the  level  of  imports  and  that  the 
resultant  of  those  other  forces  might  be  more 
important  In  affecting  the  price  of  domestic 
lambs  and  sheep  tlian  the  change  in  the 
level  of  imports.  In  an  escape-clatise  in- 
vestigation, however,  we  are  concerned 
primarily  with  the  impact  of  Imports,  for 
the  sole  remedial  action  which  the  escape- 
cTause  statute  specifically  authorizes  the 
Commission  to  recommend  is  a  restriction  of 
Imports,  through  either  tariffs  or  quotas,  or 
through    a  ccmablnatlon   of   the    two. 

Since  the  domestic  consumption  of  lamb 
and  mutton  Is  largely  concentrated  in  a  few 
States.  Imports  tend  to  flow  to  the  key  mar- 
kets In  those  areas,  and  the  prices  for  lamb 
and  mutton  In  those  markets  largely  govern 
the  prices  that  prevail  elsewhere.  Since  the 
prices  of  lamb  and  mutton  are  sensitive  to 
changes  In  supply,  even  a  small  increase  in 
Imports  may  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
prices  not  only  in  the  areas  where  most  of 
the  lamb  and  mutton  is  consumed,  but 
throughout  the  country;  and  the  repercus- 
sions of  those  price  changes  are  felt  by 
virtually  all  domestic  sheep  raisers — irrespec- 
tive of  their  distance  from  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers of  lamb  and  mutton. 

Buyer  resistance  to  imported  frozen  lamb 
is  diminishing  with  the  result  that  the  price 
differential  between  such  lamb  and  domestic 
fresh  lamb  is  narrowing.  Frozen  lamb  is 
finding  increasing  acceptance  not  only  by 
the  institutional  trade,  but  also  by  the 
ever-increasing  nvmiber  of  householders  who 
own  freezers.  The  availability  of  Imported 
lamb  at  prices  substantially  below  those  for 
domestic  lamb  presently  enables  wholesale 
buyers  to  bargain  for  price  concessions  as  a 
condition  for  pvirchasing  the  domestic 
product. 

Prices  of  both  lambs  and  sheep  have  de- 
clined irregularly  with  the  rise  In  Imports 


during  the  past  few  years,  as  shown  by  the 
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The  decline  has  been  both  absolute  and 
in  relation  to  the  prices  of  "competitive" 
meat  animals. 

In  1957,  the  year  before  Imports  of  mut- 
ton began  to  rise  so  sharply,  the  average 
price  of  ewes  in  the  Forth  Worth  market 
was  $7.16  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1968, 
when  sausage  meats  were  in  particularly 
short  supply,  the  price  of  ewes  advanced  to 
only  $7.52  per  hundred.  In  1959,  notwith- 
standing an  even  shorter  supply  of  satisage 
meats,  the  average  price  of  ewes  was  20  per- 
cent below  the  average  that  had  prevailed 
in  1957-58,  while,  in  contrast,  the  price  of 
canner  and  cutter  cows  was  15  percent  above 
the  1957-58  average. 

The  rising  imports  of  mutton  have  so 
depressed  domestic  prices  for  mature  sheep 
that  many  sheep  raisers  prefer  to  allow  the 
animals  to  die  on  the  ranch  rather  than 
t-'ike  them  to  slaiighter.  Further,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  converting  domestic  mutton 
carcasses  into  boned  mutton,  many  domestic 
users  of  mutton  prefer  to  buy  the  imported 
boned  product  instead  of  domestic  carcasses. 
The  increased  competition  from  imported 
mutton  has — also  to  the  detriment  of  the 
sheep  raiser — widened  the  price  differential 
between  boneless  fresh  mutton  and  canner 
and  cutter  cow  meat.  Whereas  mutton 
prices  were  generally  75  percent  to  85  per- 
cent, but  never  less  than  70  percent,  of 
prices  for  canner  and  cutter  cows  in  the 
years  prior  to  1959,  they  averaged  only  62 
percent  in  June-September  1959,  a  period  In 
which  imports  were  very  large.  The  widen- 
ing price  differencial  between  mutton  and 
beef  is  partlculpJly  significant  in  view  of 
the  short  supply  of  low-grade  beef  and  the 
high  degree  of  substltutablllty  of  mutton 
for  beef  In  an  everwidening  range  of  manu- 
factured meat  products. 

The  price  of  domestic  Iambs  also  has  re- 
acted unfavorably  to  the  recent  increase  In 
imports  of  lamb.  Whereas  that  price  was 
fairly  steady  in  1957  and  1958,  it  had  de- 
clined by  1959  (see  table  15  in  the  appendix ) . 
The  decline,  though  not  as  sharp  as  tor  the 
older  sheep  ( and  mutton ) ,  was  nevertheless 
damaging  to  sheep  raisers,  inasmuch  as  in- 
eome  from  lambs  accounts  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  total  income. 

The  decline  in  prices  for  lambs  and  sheep 
has  caused  a  shrinkage  in  both  total  income 
derived  from  lambs  and  sheep  end  net  ranch 
income  received  by  sheep  raisers.  Although 
tha  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered 
in  the  United  States  was  9  percent  greater 
in  1959  than  in  1958,  the  resulting  gross 
returns  to  sheep  raisers  from  lambs  and 
sheep  were  almost  S  percent  lower  in  1959 
than  in  1958.  Had  the  prices  in  1959  been 
the  same  as  those  in  1958,  gross  returns  to 
sheep  raisers  in  1959  would  have  been  nearly 
15  percent  greater  than  they  were. 

The  good  rainfall  and  pasture  and  favor- 
able feed  prices  In  1957-59  resulted  in  lower 
costs  and  higher  incomes  for  raisers  in  1957 
and  1958,  but  not  in  1959.  Net  ranch  income 
was  smaller  in  1959  both  because  receipts 
from  sales  were  lower  than  in  1958  (despite 
the  greater  number  of  animals  sold  in  that 
year),  and  because  the  cost  of  raising  the 
larger  number  of  animals  was  greater  than 
in  1968. 

In  conclusion,  we  observe  that  the  pres- 
ently rising  trend  of  imports  (considered 
in  the  aggregate),  the  continuing  ability 
and  e^>ectatlon  of  foreign  suppliers  to  ex- 
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pand  sales  (prtmarily  oX  lamb  and  mutton) 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  increasing  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  Importa  are  the  under- 
lying causes  of  the  serious  Injury  with  whlclt 
the  domestic  Industry  is  now  threatened. 
While  rising  imports  might  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  yet  awhile  without  precipitating 
serious  injury,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
postponement  of  action  for  that  reason 
would  be  hazardous.  The  time  margin  Is  too 
short  to  Indulge  in  "brinkmanship"  when  the 
well-being  of  a  major  domestic  industry  is 
In  Jeopardy.  As  for  the  enigmatic  view  that 
raisers  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  not  part  of 
the  industry  that  produces  lamb  and  mutton 
and  hence  are  not  even  an  "Interested  party" 
for  the  major  pxirpoees  of  this  investigation, 
we  observe  only  grim  paradox:  Those  who 
have  demonstrated  the  most  interest  and 
have  the  most  at  stake  (the  raisers  of  sheep 
and  lambs)  do  not  qualify  as  an  "interested 
party";  but  those  who  have  shown  virtually 
no  Interest  and  have  little  at  stake  (the 
slaughterers  of  sheep  and  lambs)  do  so  qual- 
ify— despite  the  fact  that  the  Commission 
would  not  find  it  practicable  to  identify 
those  slaughterers  as  constituting  a  separate 
industry  eligible  for  escape-clause  relief 
under  any  circumstances. 

RECOMMENDATION 

To  prevent  materialization  of  the  serious 
injury  that  now  threatens  the  domestic  in- 
dustry under  review,  we  recommend  that  the 
total  quantities  of  live  sheep  and  lambs, 
of  lamb,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  and  of 
mutton,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  which  may 
be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption  during  any  12-month  period 
beginning  on  July  1.  1960,  or  of  any  subse- 
quent year,  at  the  existing  rates  of  duty,  shall 
be  limited  to  90,000  head,  11,125,000  pounds, 
and  47,700,000  pounds,  respectively;  that  Im- 
ports in  excess  of  such  quantities  shall  be 
assessed  additional  duties  at  the  rates  of  75 
cents  per  head,  7  cents  per  poxmd,  and  5 
cents  per  pound,  respectively;  that  the  total 
quota  quantities  shall  be  allocated  among 
supplying  countries  as  follows: 

Liive  sheep  and  lambs :  Head 

Canada 40,000 

Australia 49,000 

All  other 1,000 


The  tl  treat 


Total 90,000 

Lamb,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen:  Pounds 

New  Zealand 4,703.000 

Avistralia 3,009.000 

Iceland 2.473,  000 

Canada    929,000 

All  other 11,000 


Total 11,125,000 

Mutton,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen: 

Australia 37,  615.  000 

New  Zealand 9.432.000 

Canada    301,000 

Iceland    303,000 

All  other 49.000 


Total 47,700,000 

That  if,  by  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
month  of  the  quota  year,  any  of  the  allocated 
quantities  shall  not  have  been  three-fourths 
tilled  by  the  respective  supplying  country, 
such  allocated  quantity  for  such  supplying 
country  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  deficit,  and  an  amount  equal  thereto 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  other  countries 
during  the  last  3  months  of  the  quota  year  on 
a  flrst-come.  first-served  basis  at  the  existing 
rales  of  duty. 

The  tariff  quotas  set  forth  above  would 
permit  slightly  larger  annual  imports  at  the 
ordinary  rates  of  duty  than  have  entered  in 
the  past.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  do- 
mestic Industry  could  tolerate  Imports  at 
such  levels  without  being  .seriously  injured. 


dcmes  ;lc 


sharply 
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of  serious  Injury  to  which  the 

Industry  is  now  exposed  arises  from 

rising  trend  of  present  Imports. 

that  trend  Is  arrested  by  some  such 

( luota  restrictions  as  we  propose,  we 

imports  In  the  near  future  to  rise  to 

levels  as  would  certainly  cause  serious 

to  the  domestic  industry. 

eccKXimend  a  quota  on  Imports  of  the 

not  on  the  ground  that  such 

by  themselves  threaten  the  dcanestlc 

with  serious  injury,  but  rather  be- 

those  imports  impinge  on  the  domes- 

Inpustry    little   differently    than   do   the 

of  the  dressed  animals. 

the   tariff   quotas    that    we   propose 

not    require    any    foreign     supplier 

to  reduce  annual  exports  to  this 

below  the  annual  level  supplied  in 

year,  we  do  not  believe  that  adop- 

our  proposal  would  cause  serious  hard- 

any  foreign  supplier. 

Walter  R.  Schreiber. 
Walter   R.    Schreiber, 

Commiftxiover. 
Qlenn  W  Sutton, 
Glenn  W.  Sutton. 
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The 


RESOURCES  OP  THE 
WEST 


McGEE.  I  should  like  to  expand 
the  subject  of  the  economic  growth 

West  in  a  much  broader  vein  than 
merely  that  of  lamb  and  wool,  and  to 
suggest    that    the    expansion    available 

is  the  kind  of  growth  available 
not  cjnly  to  the  West  but  to  all  of  our 
land  1  ogether. 

he  early  part  of  the  history  of  this 


country  the  Eastern  States,  for  the  most 


contributed  unselfishly  of  their  re- 


sources, energy,  and  ingenuity  to  de- 
velop what  we  call  the  United  States. 
And  ,hen,  in  a  curious  broad  jump  in 
histoi  y,  we  jumped  from  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  clear  to  the  west  coast, 
when  we  had  a  new  surge  of  growth 
and  ;he  tapping  of  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  Nation. 

In 
think 


the  Rocky  Mountain  West — and  I 
the  situation  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain West  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  49th 


Alaska,    a    distinguished    repre- 


senta  ive  of  which  is  now  in  the  chair 
[Mr.  BartlettI — we  have  untapped  re- 
sources of  untold  quantity  and  value  that 
can  te  turned  to  the  national  u.se,  for 
the  niitional  benefit,  and  in  the  national 
interest. 

Th<se  are  resources  that  need  to  be 
expanded,  not  by  an  economy  of  budg- 
etiT,  )ut  by  an  economy  of  investment, 
not  with  a  philosophy  of  spending,  but. 
rathei ,  with  the  contrasting  philosophy 
of  dev  eloping. 

It  is  with  the  whole  concept  of  de- 
velop! ig  a  broad  economic  base  in  the 
West  ;hat  I  introduced  my  preliminary 
remarks  and  that  I  conclude  with  the 
plea  ti )  the  Nation  to  use,  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  richest  storehouse  Mother  Na- 
ture lias  provided  in  the  West  for  all 
Americans.  It  is  this  storehouse  which 
provic  es  the  means  of  expansion,  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  of  stepping  up  the 
rate  (f  economic  growth,  to  meet  the 
challe  ige  being  forced  upon  us  from  the 
well-k  nown  front  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  continental  region  of  A.sia  at  the 
preset  t  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  MRS.  ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT  OF  ADLAI  STEVENSON 
FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day a  great  lady  of  America,  in  her  ef- 
fort for  peace,  social  progress,  and  im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  average  American, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  spoke  very 
strongly  in  behalf  of  the  endorsement  of 
a  potential  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  as  reported 
in  the  press  today,  from  her  wisdom, 
experience,  and  love  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  made  a  declaration  that  will 
certainly  be  considered  by  the  30  or  35 
million  Americans  who  believe  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
cogent  and  thoughtful  suggestion  for 
our  future.  Because  of  its  importance  I 
should  like  to  read  into  the  Record  this 
column  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt: 

I  .Tn  about  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  a 
womiin  and  change  my  mind.  Up  to  this 
time.  I  liave  been  firmly  saying  I  would  come 
out  for  no  one  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
lor  the  Presidency  until  the  convention,  and 
nr>w  I  am  going  to  join  some  of  my  friends  in 
a  plea  to  the  convention  delegates  to  nomi- 
nate as  the  stiindard  bearer  of  the  Democratic 
PiirTy  Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

He  is  not  a  declared  candid.ite.  I  have  felt 
strongly  that  having  made  two  campaigns  for 
the  Dem(x:rniic  Party  in  which  the  people 
of  the  country,  though  they  voted  for  him 
in  \:Te,:r  numbers  did  not  give  him  a  major- 
ity, one  had  no  right  to  ask  him  to  make  a 
third  campaign.  So  far  he  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  become  a  candidate  and  I  can  well 
understand  how  a  proud  and  sensitive  man 
would  be  unwilling  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  third  time  when  he  has 
bf-eu  twice  defeated. 

Without  any  question  the  leading  candi- 
date for  the  nomination  is  Senator  KENNrnv. 
who  has  worked  hard,  and  I  admire  him  for 
the  way  In  which  he  has  worked  and  cam- 
paiuned.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  sunimli  con- 
lercn'e  my  political  mail  hardly  mentioned 
any  of  the  other  candidates.  I  was  either 
being  berated  for  not  coming  out  for  Ken- 
nedy or  I  was  berated  for  tear  I  would  cnme 
out  for  Kennedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had 
m.-^c'.e  up  my  mind  that  the  lime  had  come 
for  a  woman  of  my  ase  to  leave  the  active 
effort  to  nominate  a  p.u-ticular  candidate  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  party.  Since 
the  summit  conference,  however.  I  have  not 
had  a  letter  in  my  political  mail  mentioning 
anybody  but  Governor  Stevenson,  and  in  my 
many  per.-^onal  contacts  more  and  more  peo- 
ple talk  of  him.  The  reasons  given  are  that 
the  position  in  tlie  world  now  requires  ma- 
turity, it  requires  experience,  and  that  the 
only  man  meeting  the  requirements  since 
the  failure  of  the  summit  is  Adlai  K.  Steven- 
son. He  hn.s  talked  with  and  won  the  respect 
<<f  the  leaders  of  many  nations.  He  has  been 
educating  him.self  in  world  conditions  by 
firsthand  knowledge— Africa,  Asia,  the  Near 
East,  South* America  are  all  places  he  has 
visited  and  many  of  the  men  carrying  respon- 
sibilities In  these  countries  he  has  talked 
with  and  as  you  meet  with  them  you  realize 
that  his  qualities  of  character  and  mind 
hri\e  won  respect. 
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This  Is  what  I  think  the  people  who  have 
been  writing  and  talking  to  me  since  the 
summit  conference  feel.  It  Is  not  that  they 
are  against  any  one  of  the  other  candidates 
but  they  feel  that  more  of  the  qualities 
needed  are  to  be  found  In  this  man  who  has 
twice  been  our  candidate  and  who  now  does 
not  seek  to  be  nominated,  but  I  think  would 
not  refuse  to  accept  responsibility. 

As  a  Democrat  I  know  that  this  campaign 
is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  win.  If  Mr.  Nixon 
is  nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket,  you 
can  look  for  a  tough  and  unscrupulous  cam- 
paign, and  I  feel  strongly  as  an  American 
that  at  the  present  moment  when  the  de- 
cisions that  will  have  to  be  made  are  such 
serious  decisions,  I  do  not  want  them  made 
by  the  t3rpe  of  man  Mr.  Nixon  Is.  I  think 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
have  this  feeling  too.  Mr.  Rockefeller  him- 
self has  questioned  the  lack  of  clarity  that 
has  existed  so  far  in  Mr.  Nixons  own  pres- 
entation of  his  future  policies.  This  may  be 
a  bid  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  for  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  his 
criticism  of  certain  Republican  policies  might 
bring  him  many  adherents,  but  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  It  Is  difficult  for  any  candidate  at 
this  time  to  hope  to  change  the  trend  of 
Republican  j>ollcy. 

Therefore,  we  as  Democrats  must  nominate 
the  strongest  possible  ticket  and  there  Is  no 
question  In  my  mind  that  this  ticket  is  a 
Stevenson -Kennedy   ticket. 

This  Is  asking  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  has  wanted  the  nomination  for  the  high- 
est place  and  who  has  worked  hard  for  it 
and  who  is  probably  practically  assured  of 
being  closer  to  victory  than  any  man  has  ever 
been  before  a  convention  of  our  party.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  have  learned  that  we 
must  never  nominate  as  Vice  President  some- 
one we  would  not  be  willing  to  have  as 
President,  and  in  this  case,  while  I  know 
it  means  unselfishness  and  courage  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Kinnxdy,  If  he  is  willing  to  take 
second  place  on  the  ticket,  it  also  means 
for  him  the  opportunity  to  grow  and  to  learn 
and  he  Is  young  enough  to  look  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  public  service. 

He  wlU  gain  enormously  In  stature  if  he 
thinks  of  the  country,  rather  than  of  himself. 
I  realize,  of  course,  that  to  have  worked  as 
he  has  worked  he  mtist  feel  competent  to 
meet  the  tremendous  decisions  that  await 
the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
I  am  also  confident  that  he  will  be  honest  in 
facing  the  situation  as  it  la  in  this  country 
and  will  realize  that  the  victory  In  the  coming 
election  depends  on  many  factors.  One  of 
them  seems  to  be  a  growing  sense  on  the 
part  of  the  people  that  Adlai  E.  Stevenson 
has  more  wisdom,  more  experience,  and  more 
maturity  than  any  other  candidate.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  the  humility,  courage,  and  flexi- 
bility of  mind  which  makes  it  possible  for  a 
great  man  to  recognize  a  mistake  if  he  makes 
one  and  turn  to  another  solution. 

The  November  victory  seems  to  me  of  para- 
mount importance  to  our  Nation.  Our  peo- 
ple need  restored  confidence  in  their  own 
Judgment  and  sense  of  being  trusted  because 
they  are  informed.  Above  all,  the  world 
needs  a  man  in  the  White  House  whom  they 
respect  for  his  good  judgment  and  resource- 
fulness. 

I  believe  only  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  can  give 
them  this  assurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  this  state- 
ment by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  expresses  the 
hopes  of  many  of  the  unorganized  mil- 
lions of  American  people  who  have  been 
looking,  hoping,  and  wishing  for  an  op- 
portunity—perhaps the  last  oppwrtunity 
this  country  may  ever  have — to  avail 
themselves  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
intellect  and  experience  Governor  Ste- 
venson has  demonstrated  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.    He  is  a  man  who  has  not 


suffered  from  defeat  on  two  occasions, 
but  has  grown  constantly.  His  under- 
standing of  world  conditions  and  his  ap- 
proach to  them  I  feel  would  justly  make 
him  the  Ideal  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  November. 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  votes  by  which  H.R.  5789 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
bill  is  now  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  line  6  on  page  1 
the  address  following  my  name  read  "Al- 
buquerque, New  Mexico,"  instead  of 
"Washington.  District  of  Columbia." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  also 
on  page  2,  lines  4  and  5,  that  the  address 
following  the  name  of  Frank  Carlson  be 
changed  to  read  "Concordia,  Kansas," 
instead  of  "Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  the 
bill  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  meeting  today,  Friday,  in 
the  early  part  of  June.  We  shall  wish 
to  consider,  before  we  leave  for  the  con- 
vention, the  Treasury-Post  OflBce  appro- 
priation bill  conference  report;  we  will 
have  to  act  upon  the  general  Govern- 
ment matters  appropriation  bill;  the 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill;  the  State,  Justice, 
and  judiciary  appropriation  bill;  the  in- 
dependent oflBces  appropriation  bill;  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  which  was  in- 
creased by  something  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars over  the  President's  budget  esti- 
mates, and  wtiich  will  be  reported  by  the 
committee.  Incidentally,  I  wish  to  give 
notice  that  that  bill  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  Senate  in  the  early  part  of  next 
week,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  an  agree- 
ment. 

We  will  also  have  to  consider  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill,  which  is  now 


in  conference.  Also  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill  and  the  civil  functions 
appropriation  bill. 

That  makes  about  10  appropriation 
bills. 

In  addition,  we  want  to  give  considera- 
tion to  Calendar  No.  1163,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170,  the  NATO  Citizens'  Con- 
vention bill,  and  Calendar  No.  1586,  H.R. 
7634,  the  public-works  authorization  bill. 
I  give  notice  that  I  should  like  to  bring 
that  up  in  the  early  part  of  the  week — 
on  Tuesday,  anyway.  Also  Calendar 
No.  1411,  S.  2929,  dealing  with  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  have  been  requested 
to  schedule  that  bill.  I  have  given  notice 
that  I  will  schedule  it.  and  I  will  do  so 
at  any  time  that  is  convenient  to  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents.  I  hope 
it  will  be  next  week. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  housing  bill,  which  I  should 
like  to  bring  up  by  motion  as  soon  as  the 
committee  reports  it. 

As  all  Senators  know,  we  have  asked 
for  a  conference  on  the  education  bill. 
When  and  if  the  conference  Is  held  and 
the  conferees  agree,  we  will  want  to  act 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  minimum-wage  bill  is  to  be  acted 
upon  next  week.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  reported  to  the  Senate  next 
week.  But  soon  after  it  is  reported  we 
hope  to  have  it  cleared  and  brought  up 
by  motion. 

There  are  also  to  be  considered  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  Debt 
Ceiling  Act.  There  is  also  the  medical 
plan  for  the  aged.  We  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  House  on  that.  But  we  do  expect 
some  measure  to  be  passed  there.  Then 
there  will  be  postal  pay  increase  measure. 

There  are  many  other  bills  that  will 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The 
ones  I  have  enumerated  are  matters 
we  will  want  to  consider,  if  possible,  be- 
fore we  leave  for  the  conventions.  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  them. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
be  on  notice  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  some  Saturday  sessions,  and  that 
it  may  be  necessary  to  run  late  in  the 
evening,  for  the  balance  of  the  month  of 
June  and  up  until  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  to  say  that  it  is  his 
purpose  and  intention  to  try  to  bring 
up  the  defense  appropriation  bill  early 
next  week? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Whenever 
it  is  agreeable  under  the  rule  for  the 
Senate  to  bring  it  up  and  whenever  the 
chairman  will  bring  it  up. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  reported  the  bill 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  was  hopeful  that  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  that  we  dispose 
of  that  bill,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  always  appreciates  the  fine 
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cooperation  of  the  Senator  from.  New 
Mexico,  and  we  always  lilce  to  siiit  his 
pleasure. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  just  one  com- 
ment to  make.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
majority  leader.  The  program  he  has 
announced  is  a  rather  impressive  work- 
load, consisting  of  maj(Mr  policj  bills  and 
appropriation  bills,  and  obviously  it  will 
take  considerable  doing  to  express  those 
into  action  by  recess  time,  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  recess  the  Senate,  because  I 
apprehend  in  the  list  are  some  highly 
controversial  bills  that  will  take  some 
time. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  advised  now  that 
the  sessions  will  be  longer  and  that  they 
will  nui  later.  There  is  the  probability, 
then,  of  Saturday  sessions  at  the  end  of 
every  week. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  every 
Senator  should  be  on  notice  that  if  we 
have  proposed  legislation  on  the  calendar 
to  be  considered  we  will  expect  to  have 
Saturday  sessions  from  now  on.  I  think 
every  Senator  ought  to  be  on  notice,  if  he 
expects  to  be  recorded  on  any  legislation, 
that  he  should  make  his  plans  accord- 
ingly. The  four  weeks  ahead  of  us  will 
be  very  busy  ones. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
majority  leader  for  this  expression.  It 
will  be  extremely  helpfxil.  So  often  Sen- 
ators accept  invitations  to  dinner  meet- 
ings and  other  meetings  with  groups  of 
constituents.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
shall  get  notice  to  an  our  Members  that 
they  will  accept  such  invitations  at  their 
peril,  because  there  may  be  rollcalls  at 
the  time  they  are  attending  such 
meetings. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  As  he  knows,  on  occasions  I 
have  found  it  necessaiT  to  be  away  from 
the  Chamber.  I  try  to  be  absent  as  little 
as  possible.  However.  last  evening  I  had 
an  engagement  I  had  to  keep.  I  did  not 
ask  the  Senate  to  recess  at  6  o'clock  or 
6:30  or  7  o'clock  because  of  my  engage- 
ment. I  thought  that  would  be  an  im- 
position on  the  Senate.  I  did  ask  my 
friend  from  Illinois  to  give  me  a  live  pair, 
which  he  did,  and  which  I  am  ready  to 
reciprocate  on  any  and  all  occasions 
when  he  desires  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  an  under- 
standing we  have,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
a  Senator  ought  to  get  a  "pair  for  himself 
or  be  prepared  to  vote  or  be  prepared  to 
miss  a  vote  on  such  occasions. 

Some  Senators  have  come  to  me  on 
occasions  and  said,  "I  have  a  meeting 
to  attend  on  Tuesday,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  vote  on  Tuesday.  I  do  not  want  to 
vote  on  Thursday  or  Saturday."  We 
cannot  have  much  of  that  from  here  on 
out  if  we  are  to  act  on  this  program.  I 
hope  Senators  will  make  their  plans  ac- 
cordingly. 

COAL     RESEARCH     AND     DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  the   distinguished  majority  leader 


what  the  plan  is  for  calling  up  the  coal 
resea  rch  and  develc^unent  bill. 

Mi  ,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
plan  whatsoever.  The  bill  has  not  been 
clear  id  by  the  policy  committee.  This 
is  ths  matter  about  which  the  distin- 
guislied  junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  ByrdI  spoke  to  me  the  other 
day.  and  about  which  he  wrote  me  a 
lettei .  too.  I  know  of  the  interest  of 
the  Senators  from  West  Virginia  and 
of  tlie  interest  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ClarkI  and  the  Sena- 
tor f]  om  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl,  who  also  have 
talkel  to  me  about  the  bill. 

In  due  time,  following  regular  p»-oce- 
dure  the  policy  committee  will  consider 
the  lill.  If  they  believe  it  should  be 
sche<  uled  for  action  by  the  Senate,  they 
will  io  so.  The  matter  will  have  the 
prorrpt  attention  of  the  i>olicy  com- 
mits e 
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As  I  recall,  the  bill  has  been  on  the 

a  very  short  time.    I  have  had 

conversations  about  it  Uian  I  have 

i  ibout  almost  any  other  bill.    I  have 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  bring  the 

lefore  the  policy  committee  at  the 

jpport  unity. 

RANDOLPH.     I  am  grateful  for 

ijesFwnse  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

coal   research   and   development 

is  vital  legislation  which  this 

and  the  House  have  heretofore  ap- 

;d  in  form  even  less  acceptable  to 

'  ^ite  House  than  the  bill  pending 

tlie  calendar. 

Bo ,h  the  majority  and  minoiity  lead- 

hpve  joined  in  advocating  its  passage 

past,  and  I  am  hopeful  they  will 

its  enactment  in  the  very  near  fu- 


record  of  hearings  by  committees 
n  debate  provide  ample  evidence  of 
need  for  this  legislation  and  of  the 
equitpbleness  of  its  provisions. 


FORPTHCOMING      RETIREMENT     OF 
SENATOR  MARTIN 

Md.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shou  d  like  to  indicate  that  on  Monday 
we  tl  .ought  we  would  take  a  little  time  to 
expr(ss  tribute  to  Senator  Thomas 
Mariin,  of  Iowa,  who  will  conclude  his 
services  at  this  session  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  majority  leader 
has  set  any  bills  for  consideration 
speci  ically  on  Monday. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  and  I 
woul<  not  interfere  with  any  tributes 
whic]  I  are  proposed  to  be  paid  to  Senator 
Mart  m.  I  consider  him  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  gentlemen  and  ablest  lepi.slators  I 
have  ever  known.  I  want  to  participate 
in  th<  tributes  myself. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  share  the  Senator  s 
feeling. 


INCORPORATION        OP        AGRICUL- 
TURAL   HALL     OF    FAME 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  comment  a  moment  (xi 
HH.  5789,  the  bill  to  provide  for  an 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame,  which  was 
passe<  I  earlier  today. 

Th<  articles  of  Inc<M-poratk>n  contain 
the   rames   of   the   persons   who   shall 


represent  the  body  of  the  corporate 
structure  named  the  Agricultural  Hall  of 
Fame.  Most  of  the  distinguished  agri- 
cultural leaders  of  the  Nation,  now  and 
in  recent  years,  are  there  by  name. 

However,  conspicious  by  the  absence  of 
his  name  is  a  former  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  former  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  a  gentleman  with 
whom  I  have  had  my  disagreements,  and 
one  whom  I  strongly  opposed  in  1948. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  mind,  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
the  Nation  has  ever  had — Henry  Wal- 
lace. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  it  is  agreeable,  I  enter  a  motion 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading  and  passed,  so  that  I  may  make 
a  check  on  what  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair* .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  the  current  legislative  situa- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  on 
H.R. 5789? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  entered  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  action  by  which  H.R. 
5789  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  and 
pa.s.sed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  there  be  added  to  the  bill,  at 
the  appropriate  place,  the  name  of 
•  Heni-y  A.  Wallace,  South  Salem,  N.Y..  " 
and  the  name  of  "N.  W.  Thatcher.  St. 
Paul.  Minn." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  ainend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
bill  to  be  i-ead  the  third  time.  The  bill 
'H.R.  5789 •  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senate  upon  the  expedi- 
tious manner  in  which  It  has  acted  upon 
the  motion  to  reconsider  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill. 
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THE  HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  other  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  except  a  little  item  which  I 
have,  we  shall  soon  adjourn. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  a  matter  which 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  today. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed,  and  there  was  adopted,  on  Au- 
gust 27.  1958.  Public  Law  85.  entitled 
•The  Humane  Slaughter  Act." 

Mr.  President,  the  act  provided  that 
certain  practices  in  the  slaughtering  in- 
dustry should  be  established  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  what  we  call  "humane 
slaughter."  One  of  the  provisions  of  the 
act  was  to  assure  that  the  purchases  of 
meat  supplies  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  any  of  its  agencies  would  be 
under  conditions  prescribed  in  the  act 
relating  to  humane  slaughter. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  publi- 
cation known  as  the  National  Provi- 
sioner,  June  11,  1960.  volume  142.  No. 
24.  I  read  from  the  article,  "News  and 
Views": 

The  biggest  buyer  of  meat  for  the  U.S. 
Government  made  a  cavity,  if  not  a  hole.  In 
the  teeth  of  the  Federal  Humane  Slaughter 
Act  as  another  State  law  with  criminal  pen- 
alties went  on  the  books  In  Massachusetts 
and  action  on  an  even  more  stringent  meas- 
ure was  postponed  until  fall  by  the  New 
Jersey  Legislature.  In  announcing  Its  pro- 
cedure for  Implementing  the  Federal  law, 
which  becomes  effective  July  1.  the  Military 
Subsistence  Supply  Agency,  purchaser  of  all 
meat  for  the  Armed  Forces,  said  it  will  re- 
quire certification  of  compliance  with  the 
humane  slaughter  regulations  only  In  con- 
tracts exceeding  $2,500.  The  Agency,  through 
Its  Chicago  headquarters  and  10  regional 
buying  offices,  purchases  about  500  million 
pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  a  year. 
Although  the  figures  are  not  broken  down 
by  size  of  contract,  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  volume  Is  understood  to  be  acquired  in 
lots  of  93,500  or  less. 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen  to  this,  Mr. 
President : 

"The  decision  to  exempt  small  MSSA  pur- 
chases from  the  certification  requirement 
called  for  by  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  In  the 
Interest  of  simplified  procurement."  an 
MSSA  spokesman  said.  He  explained:  "Pur- 
chases below  $2,500  fall  Into  an  area 
wherein  simplified  purchase  methods  are 
used  to  reduce  admlnl.stratlve  costs.  The 
act  does  not  specifically  provide  for  siich 
an  exemption.  However,  In  order  to  keep 
simplified  purchase  methods  unencumbered, 
the  Army  has  administratively  adopted  the 
exemption.  The  Army  feels  assured  that 
slaughterers  will  use  humane  methods  of 
slaughter  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  larger 
procurements  and  will  deliver  products  from 
humanely  slaughtered  animals  for  small 
purchases  In  the  normal  course  of  business." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  balance  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  balance 
of  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Army  may  retreat:  Another  "about  face" 
by  the  Army  before  July  1  would  not  be  sur- 
prising, however,  in  the  light  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act 
received  by  the  Provlsioner  recently  from 
the     law's     author.     Representative     W.     R. 


PoAOC.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and  in  view  of 
pressures  being  exerted  by  various  humane 
groups  to  cloee  any  loophole.  The  NP  had 
asked  Poagx  about  rumon  tliat  the  USDA 
might  extend  the  effective  date  of  the  law. 
His  comments  would  appear  to  cover  the 
MSSA  situation,  too. 

"I  know  of  no  way  whereby  the  act  could 
be  construed  to  give  the  authority  for  the 
USDA  to  extend  its  effective  date,"  Poagk 
told  the  NP.  The  law  "plainly  states,"  he 
pointed  out,  that  "after  June  30,  1960,  no 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  shall  contract  for  or  procure  any 
livestock  products"  except  those  derived 
from   humanely  slaughtered  animals. 

The  act  does  provide,  Poagx  noted,  that 
"during  the  period  of  any  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President  or  the  Con- 
gress, the  limitations  on  procurement  re- 
quired by  this  section  may  be  modified  by 
the  President  to  the  extent  determined  by 
him  to  be  necessary  to  meet  essential  pro- 
curement needs  during  such  emergency." 
However,  he  said,  "I  know  of  no  such  emer- 
gency at  the  present  time." 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  True  D. 
Morse  also  told  the  NP  that  the  USDA  would 
not  have  authority  to  extend  the  effective 
datp  of  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act. 

Upon  hearing  of  the  Army's  proposed 
$2,500  ''ontract  exemption  this  week.  Repre- 
sentative Martha  W.  GairFrrHS,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  who  sponsored  the  first  hiunane 
slaughter  bill  received  by  the  85th  Congress 
in  1957.  said  that  such  an  exemption  is 
Illegal  and  she  will  call  the  situation  to  the 
attention  of  this  Congress.  Mrs.  GxirrrrHs, 
an  attarney,  also  introduced  a  humane 
slaughter  bill  In  the  84th  Congress  in  1056. 

Don  Paarlberg,  special  assistant  to  Presl- 
dt.n  Elsenhower,  told  the  Provisioner  this 
week  that  the  matter  had  not  been  officially 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  White  House 
and  he  had  no  statement  to  make  at  this 
time. 

Leaders  of  humane  organizations  working 
vigorously  to  assure  lull  compliance  with 
the  law  Include  Christine  Stevens,  president 
of  the  Animal  Welfare  Institute,  New  York 
City,  and  Rutherford  T.  Phillips,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Humane  Associa- 
tion. Denver.  Phillips  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Era  Taft  Ben- 
sons  Humane  Slaughter  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Attempts  to  destroy  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act  win  not  be  tolerated,  Mrs.  Stevens  em- 
ph.'^slzed  In  a  statement  to  the  NP.  She 
said : 

"Packers  have  had  2  years  since  passage  of 
the  Federal  Humane  Slaughter  Act  to  adopt 
humane  means  of  slaughter.  Clearly,  those 
who  wish  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  should  have  adopted  them  by 
this  time,  but  If  they  have  not,  they  can  now 
purch.ise  any  of  the  efficient  humane  stun- 
ning instruments  on  the  market  and  begin 
ii.<;ing  them  immediately.  It  is  not  too  late 
to  comply  with  the  July  1  deadline.  If  they 
refu.se  to  do  this  and  any  agency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment buys  meat  from  them,  they  are 
breaking  the  law  which  was  passed  by  over- 
whelming majorities  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gTo^r.  and  signed  by  President  Eisenhower  In 
19,'i8. 

■■Public  sentiment  for  merciful  means  of 
killing  food  animals  was  expressed  In  more 
letters  to  Members  of  Congress  asking  for 
passage  of  this  law  than  for  any  other  pend- 
ing legislation.  Neither  the  public  nor  re- 
sponsible government  officials  who  are  en- 
trusted with  enforcement  of  the  law  will  tol- 
erate attempts  to  destroy  the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act.  The  Animal  Welfare  Insti- 
tute is  confident  that  the  Army  statement 
Indicating  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  contracts  under  $2,500  will  be  with- 
drawn and  that  all  agencies  will  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  land." 


Phillips  was  in  contact  with  Government 
officials  and  indicated  that  a  statement  would 
be  issued  at  a  later  date. 

Penalty  for  false  clainu:  To  insure  com- 
pliance with  the  humane  slaughter  regula- 
tions, the  act  provides  that  "each  supplier 
from  which  any  livestock  products  are  pro- 
cured by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  be  required  by  such  agency  to 
make  such  statement  of  eligibility  under  this 
section  to  supply  such  livestock  products  as. 
if  false,  will  subject  the  maker  thereof  to 
prosecution  under  section  287  of  title  18." 

Section  287  of  title  18  provides  that  any 
person  who  makes  "any  claim  upon  or  against 
the  United  States,  c»-  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both." 

Any  federally  inspected  plant  could  supply 
meat  for  the  Armed  Forces  in  quantities  of 
$2,500  or  less  under  the  current  Army  ruling 
since  the  statement  of  ellgibUity  would  be 
eliminated  and  no  false  claim  would  be  in- 
volved. The  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency  also  would  be  relieved  of  the  need 
for  checking  to  see  whether  the  small  sup- 
plier appears  in  the  lists  of  complying  plants 
to  be  published  by  the  USDA  in  the  Federal 
Register  under  the  law's  directive  that  the 
USDA  provide  a  suitable  means  for  identify- 
ing carcasses  of  humanely-slaughtered  ani- 
mals. The  first  such  list  of  plants  is  ex- 
pected to  be  published  shortly  by  the  USDA. 

The  MSSA  notice  says  that  contractor.s 
must  submit  a  signed  statement  of  eligibil- 
ity (except  for  contracts  not  in  excess  of 
$2,500)  to  each  regional  office  with  which 
they  expect  to  do  business.  This  should  be 
done  before  June  30  to  stay  on  the  active 
mailing  list  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  state- 
ment will  serve  as  a  continuing  certification. 
Each  contract  in  excess  of  $2,500  also  will 
contain  a  clause  attesting  to  compliance  with 
the  act. 

A  slaughterer  complies  only  when  It 
slaughters  all  species  of  livestock  humanely 
in  all  its  plants  and  its  aflUlates  do  likewise, 
the  BfSSA  points  out.  A  nonslaughtering 
processor  or  other  sotirce  of  supply  must  de- 
liver a  product  emanating  from  a  compljring 
slaughterer  but  is  not  barred  from  processing 
products  from  a  nonhumane  slaughterer,  not 
an  affiliate,  for  non-Government  business, 
the  notice  says. 

New  State  law :  The  Massachusetts  humane 
slaughter  law,  which  was  signed  late  last 
week  by  Gov.  Foster  Furcolo,  has  an  effective 
date  of  January  1,  1962.  It  carries  the  usual 
definition  of  humane  slaughter,  declares 
ritual  slaughtering  and  handling  methods  to 
be  humane,  provides  that  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  agricvUture  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations "which  shall  conform  substantially" 
to  the  Federal  rules,  and  also  expressly  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  a  manually  operated  ham- 
mer, sledge  or  poleax.  Any  person  who  vio- 
lates the  humane  slaughter  regulations  will 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or 
Imprisobment  for  not  more  than  60  days,  or 
both. 

The  New  Jersey  Legislature,  rushing  to  dis- 
pense with  tax.  railroad  subsidy,  and  interest 
disclosure  bills,  recessed  this  week  until  Sep- 
tember 12  without  bringing  that  State's  con- 
troversial humane  slaughter  bill  (A-311)  to 
a  vote.  The  measure,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  assembly's  health  and  welfare 
committee,  could  be  voted  on  at  any  time, 
however,  after  the  legislature  reconvenes. 
The  bill,  strongly  opposed  by  Jewish  groups, 
would  ban  shackling  and  hoisting  of  con- 
scious anintials  for  ritual  as  well  as  nonrltual 
slaughter.  Like  the  Massachusetts  law  and 
four  of  five  State  laws  enacted  last  year,  the 
New  Jersey  bill  provides  criminal  penalties 
for  violators. 

The  only  other  State  bill  now  pending  was 
Introduced  in  the  Louisiana  Legislattu-e  ou 
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May  29.  the  dea^lline  fckr  new  legislation  In 
this  session.  The  bin  Is  bssed  on  the  model 
legislation  worked  out  bf  the  American 
Humane  Association  In  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  State  Govomments.  The  meaa- 
ure  may  come  up  for  hearing  on  June  15. 
An  Arizona  hiunane  aUughter  bill  died  re- 
cently with  legislature's  ad^ournmenU 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  concern  of  the  Army  for 
simplified  procurement  procedures. 
That  is  commendable.  I  hope  the  Army 
will  apply  that  rule  in  as  many  areas  of 
its  business  actiTities  as  poesible.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  there  is  a  law  which 
even  the  U.S.  Army  does  not  have  au- 
thority or  power  to  abrogate.  That  law 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  by  the  Houae 
of  Representatives,  and  signed  by  the 
President.  I  am  the  author  of  the  Hu- 
mane Slaughter  Act,  and  I  Intend  to  see 
that  the  act  is  fulfilled. 

The  act  will  go  into  effect  July  1.  We 
allowed  2  years'  time  for  the  slaughter- 
houses to  get  themselves  into  comform- 
ity  and  compUance  with  the  act. 

The  act  provides: 

After  June  30.  1960,  each  supplier  from 
which  any  livestock  products  are  procured 
by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Gofvernment 
shall  be  required  by  such  agency  to  make 
such  statement  of  eligibility  under  this  sec- 
tion to  supply  such  livestock  products  as, 
if  false,  will  subject  the  maker  thereof  to 
prosecution  under  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  section  287. 

Under  section  3  of  the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act  it  is  stated : 

The  public  policy  declared  herein  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  all  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  connection  with 
all  procurement  and  price  support  programs 
and  operations  and  after  June  30,  1960. 

The  next  is  the  important  phrase: 

No  agency  or  instriimcntality  at  the 
United  States  shaU  contract  for  or  procure 
any  livestock  products  {xtxluced  or  pro- 
cessed by  any  slaughterer  or  processor  which 
in  any  of  its  plants  or  in  any  plants  of  any 
slaughterer  or  processor  with  which  it  is  af- 
filiated slaughters  or  handles  in  connec- 
tion with  slaughter  livestock  by  any  meth- 
ods other  than  methods  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secrrtary  erf  Agriculture 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary) 
pursuant  to  section  4  hereof :  Provided.  That 
during  the  period  of  any  national  emergency 
declared  by  the  President  or  the  Cbngrees, 
the  limitations  on  procurement  required  by 
this  section  may  be  modified  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  extent  determined  by  him  to 
be  necessary  to  meet  essential  i^ocurement 
needs  during  such  enmgency. 

The  law  is  clear.  The  only  possibihty 
of  exemption  is  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  by  the  Confess  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  procurement  in  a 
national  emergency.  The  law  specifi- 
cally states  that  no  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  purchase — and  I  under- 
score the  word  "any" — of  any  meat 
product  from  any  slaughterer  or  any 
slaughterer  who  has  affiliates  that  in  any 
way  do  not  subscribe  to  and  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act. 

The  UjS.  Army  had  better  get  in  line. 
I  do  not  care  who  the  lawyer  is  who 
^UTote  the  exemption  for  the  Secretary 
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of  th(  Army.    There  are  no  oiempiions 
in  th  s  law.    The  law  is  spectfie. 

Thi  packers  have  had  from  a  year  and 
a  hat  to  2  yean  to  bring  themselves  into 
comp  iance.  A  vast  amount  of  pur- 
chase i  of  meat  products  for  the  Army  fall 
into  t  le  classification  of  $2,500  a  year  or 
less.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Army  for  Logistics,  Courtney  Johnson,  is 
suppc  Bed  to  be,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, ;he  (^cial  who  authorized  this  ex- 
empt on.  He.  of  course,  is  responsible 
for  tt  e  administrative  application  of  the 
HumiLixe  Slaughter  Act  insofar  as  pur- 
chase s  of  meat  products  for  the  Army  are 
conc(  med. 

I  lespectfully  suggest  to  Mr.  Court- 
ney .'ohnson.  who  is  a  competent  and 
able  1  nan,  that  he  look  at  the  law  again, 
and  tjhat  he  call  in  his  legal  advisers  and 
get  ill  step  with  the  law.  There  are  no 
exemptions,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  see 
the  li  .w  emasculated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  I  was  afraid  of  this  when 
we  pi  Lssed  the  act.  That  is  why  the  law 
was  written  as  expressly  and  explicitly 
as  it  .vas.  If  we  go  back  to  the  hearings 
we  f  nd  that  the  feeling  of  suspicion  I 
had  Lt  that  time  is  well  documented.  I 
felt  t  lat  if  we  permitted  any  exemptions 
othei  than  for  national  emergencies,  we 
wouli  find  some  agency,  such  as  the  De- 
fense Department,  which  can  always 
clain.  that  an  exemption  is  for  the  se- 
curit  f  of  the  country,  offering  such  ex- 
empt ton  to  ease  the  impact  of  the  law  or 
to  ac  commodate  its  own  bookkeepins". 

It  'eqtiires  no  more  bookkeeping  or  in- 
tellig  ence  In  the  procurement  section  of 
the  ^Lrmy  to  procure  meat  products  ac- 
cord: ng  to  law  than  it  does  to  avoid  the 
law.  It  required  a  good  deal  more  time 
to  fij  ure  out  how  to  evade  the  law  and 
avoi<  its  impact.  I  suggest  that  the  De- 
part! aent  of  the  Army  get  in  step  at  once. 
It  is  5ut  of  step.  I  suggest  that  those  in 
char  re  of  this  activity  read  the  act  and 
comi  )ly  with  its  provisions. 

W  th  respect  to  the  proce.ssors  and 
thos<  who  are  making  these  meat  prod- 
ucts available  to  the  Army,  I  suggest  that, 
desp  te  the  exemption  which  is  granted 
their  by  the  Army,  they  aie  in  violation 
of  tlie  law.  The  Army  does  not  write 
the  '.  aw,  and  I  would  suggest  that  they 
reexi  imine  their  contracts  with  the 
Arm; '.  because  the  law  is  that  eligibility 
musi  be  certified.  Eligibility  means  cer- 
tification  of  full  compliance  with  the 
stan(  ards  of  the  Humane  Slaughter 
Act.  The  one  in  violation  is  subject  to 
crim  nal  penalties.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
any  :>f  the  packinghouses  brought  into 
cour  through  another  department  of  the 
Grove  rnment  and  charged  with  criminal 
viola  :ion  or  the  violation  of  a  law  which 
invol  es  criminal  penalties.  So  for  the 
bene  It  of  those  processors  who  are  ap- 
parel itly  taking  at  face  value  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Army,  an  exemption 
whic  1  is  null  and  void,  which  is  mean- 
inglc  5s,  which  is  ineffective  and  without 
sane  ion,  I  suggest  that  the  processors 
call  he  Army  at  once  and  say  that  they 
do  rot  want  to  involve  themselves  in 
this  cind  of  activity.  This  is  a  case  of 
an  ii  strumentality  of  the  Federal  Ck>T- 
emnent  leading  private  industry  into 


a  violation  of  the  law;  and  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  does  not  have  that 
much  authority. 

The  processors  can  be  taken  to  court- 
and  they  most  likely  will  be — by  one  of 
the  associations  or  one  or  more  competi- 
tors which  are  interested  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act.  I 
hope  that  no  such  action  will  take  place 
because  I  do  not  wish  to  do  any  dis- 
service to  the  processors.  So  I  suggest 
to  the  Army  that  it  get  busy  in  a  hurry 
and  revise  its  order. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  National  Provisioner.  the  magazine 
from  which  I  read,  which  is  published 
in  Chicago.  111.  It  serves  the  meat 
manufactuiing  industries.  It  is  a  pri- 
vate publication.  In  the  item  of  which 
I  spoke,  there  is  a  subheadline  "Army 
Snipes  Humane  Law."' 

The  National  Provisioner  points  out 
tJiat  the  Army  is  undermining  the  very 
act  that  Congress  pa.ssed. 

I  trust  these  remarks  wUl  find  their 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Anny.  which  will  save  my  writing 
a  letter  to  him.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Couit- 
ney  Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  in 
Chai'ge  of  Logistics,  will  read  what  I 
have  said  carefully,  and  if  he  does  not. 
I  intend  to  call  upon  the  E)epartment  of 
Justice  to  enforce  the  law.  The  law  is 
there,  and  it  needs  enforcement.  We 
have  plenty  of  attomej's  who  can  do  so. 
There  is  an  oflSce  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Chicago  that  can  take  care  of  the  mat- 
ter promptly.    The  law  will  be  enforced. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at 
4  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  June  12. 
1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  10, 1960: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Frederick  K.  Kaess,  of  Michigan,  t  o  be 
US.  diatrict  Judge  far  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan,  vice  Arthur  F.  Lederle,  retiring 
Jacob  Mishler,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Mortimer  Byers,  retired. 

John  Feikens.  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Michigan,  vice  Clifford  OSulllvan,  elevated. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  June  10, 1960 ; 

COLLECTOaS   OF    CUSTOMS 

Karold  W.  Reeves,  of  Florida,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs,  for  ctistoma  collection 
district  No.  18,  with  headquarters  at  Tampa. 
Pla. 

John  C.  Melszner,  of  Illinois,  to  be  col- 
lector of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis- 
trict No.  89,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Hi. 
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EXTENSIONS   OF    REMARKS 


CoBstmctiTe  Profram  for  Crime 
PrereatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCOKSZM 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  10, 1960 

Mr.  "WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  me  on  a  constructive  program  for 
crime  prevention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATBMXirr  BT  SiNATOH  WlLET 
CONST«UCTIV«   PROGSAM  rO«  CalSfC  PKEVKNTION 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
the  crime  rate  in  this  Nation  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate.  Especially  dis- 
turbing Is  the  Increase  of  Juvenile  crime. 
Seven  hundred  elghty-flve  thousand  of  our 
children  will  be  referred  to  police  and  Juve- 
Tille  courts  In  1960,  according  to  recent 
projections  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile    Delinquency. 

In  the  past  5  years  there  has  been  almost 
a  24  percent  increase  in  known  crime.  Dur- 
ing 1958  alone  crime  Increased  7.4  percent 
while  the  population  increased  only  1.7  per- 
cent, which  means  that  crime  has  Increased 
five  times  as  fast  as  the  population.  This 
increase  In  the  crime  rate  is  reflected  espe- 
cially among  the  young  people.  During 
1958  arrests  of  persons  aged  18  years  and 
over  Increased  only  about  1  percent,  while 
the  arrests  of  persons  under  18  years  in- 
creased 10  percent. 

The  cost  of  crime  Is  tremendous.  It  Is 
impossible  to  place  a  cash  value  on  the  dam- 
ages caused  through  physical  violence  and 
mental  travmaa.  But  crime  entails  not  only 
a  danger  to  the  life,  phj-slcal  well-being,  and 
property  of  those  sutTering  from  it.  crime  is 
also  a  threat  to  the  Nation's  sense  of  security. 
Furthermore,  we  are  also  paying  astronomical 
amounts  to  house  and  care  Ic-r  the  criminals 
with  whom  society  catches  up.  Last  year,  for 
example.  It  cost  the  Federal  taxpayer  an  aver- 
age of  •3,488  for  each  prisoner  In  a  Federal 
Institution.  This  is  a  tremendous  cost  when 
we  remember  that  there  are  over  one  quarter 
of  a  million  adult  prisoners  In  State  and 
Federal  institutions. 

With  this  state  of  affairs,  it  Is  ob\inuE  that 
we  must  search  for  the  reafons  of  crime,  for 
It  is  imperative  that  we  deal  not  only  with 
the  punishment  of  crime  but  with  the  means 
of  preventing  it. 

Social  scientists  Inform  us  that  the  mo?t 
obvious  factor  for  this  tremendous  upsurpe 
in  crime  is  the  poptilation  explosion  which 
was  produced  by  the  high  birth  rate  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  after.  This  pop- 
ulation Increase,  together  with  the  socio- 
economic changes  produced  by  the  war  years 
and  the  postwar  economic  growth,  have 
much  deteriorated  the  influence  of  the 
home  and  family  on  Uie  younger  genera- 
tion. 

It  Is  apparent  that  our  crime  problem  can 
be  also  attributed  to  the  cultural  lag  In 
America,  about  which  sociologists  have  been 
warning  us  for  many  years  now.  The  phys- 
ical sciences  have  made  tremendous  strides 
forward  In  improving  and  extending  our  me- 
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chanlcal  and  scientific  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time,  there  has  been  much  more  lim- 
ited progress  In  the  social  iclenceB.  We  have 
not  develop>ed  the  science  of  human  and 
social  behavior  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
our  scientific  progress. 

The  youth  learns  from  the  adult,  and  the 
social  and  moral  climates  to  which  our 
youngsters  are  exposed  are  not  always  con- 
ducive to  healthy  growth.  A  recent  issue 
of  Look  magazine.  In  an  article  dealing  with 
"The  Age  of  Payola,"  commented  that  "pay- 
ola Is  Just  one  phase  of  an  epidemic  of 
Immorality."  Our  youngsters  are  being  in- 
fested with  a  diseased  social  attitude  which 
tells  them  that  anything  Is  all  right  so  long 
as  they  can  get  away  with  It. 

The  fashion  among  youngsters  today  Is 
to  go  along  with  the  crowd  and  with  the 
standards  of  the  crowd.  In  most  older  so- 
cieties, time-tested  standards  established  by 
the  father,  the  chief  of  the  clan,  the  com- 
munity head,  or  some  other  respected  leader 
provided  guidance  for  the  young  generation. 
The  accepted  pattern  today  Is  for  the  young 
to  be  guided  by  the  moral  standards  of  the 
gang.  Unfortunately,  the  standards  of  the 
Juvenile  or  youth  group  without  proper 
guidance  tend  to  deteriorate  toward  the  low- 
est common  denominator. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  In  the  American 
community  we  must  again  reassert  the  duty 
of  the  church,  the  home,  the  school,  and 
the  other  character-building  agencies  for 
educating,  for  guiding,  and  for  providing  our 
youth  with  proper  public  and  private  morals. 

Recently,  Mr.  George  J.  Reed,  Chairman  of 
the  US.  Board  of  Parole,  discussed  the  rela- 
tionship between  crime,  law  enforcement 
corrections,  and  the  community  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Institute  on  Police- 
Community  Relations.  Our  community  is 
now  producing  more  criminals  than  the  cor- 
rectional agencies  are  geared  to  accommo- 
date. The  answer,  therefore,  is  not  correc- 
tion taut  prevention.  The  duty  of  the  poUce- 
man  is  not  merely  to  catch  the  criminal  after 
the  crime  has  been  committed  but  to  aid  in 
instilUng  lawfulness  in  our  youth  and  In 
the  prevention  of  crime. 

Mr.  Reed  discusses  al.'O  the  use  of  parole 
Instead  of  incarceration  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing the  criminal  to  beneficial  social  ex- 
i-itence.  He  states  very  wisely  that  "de- 
tention for  a  long  period  after  the  indi- 
vidual is  capable  and  wiUing  to  live  a  law- 
abiding  life  may  generate  an  understandable 
bitterness  and  perhaps  a  cooling  of  his  de- 
sire to  live  a  respectable  and  law-abiding 
life  '  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  on  the 
Federal  level  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
iv-rolees  complete  their  fupervision  periods 
without  any  misliaps  and  without  the  need 
fi>r  incarceratio7\. 

I  want  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1  The  unusual  population  Increase  oc- 
curring right  after  World  War  n  and  the 
related  economic  changes  are  responsible  for 
the  disruptions  in  our  social  organization  and 
the  Increase  in  juvenile  crime.  But  this 
n.ittern  should  now  be  leveling  off. 

2  In  the  education  of  our  youth  we  are 
Ev.i.igiug  back  away  from  progressive  educa- 
tion and  all  the  extreme  permissiveness 
which  that  trend  Implied. 

3.  Tliere  Is  a  need  for  community  pro- 
grams that  would  give  our  youth  construc- 
tive missions  for  the  utilization  of  their  ener- 
gies. 

4.  The  home,  the  church,  and  the  school 
must  reassert  their  influence  in  providing 
socially  accepted  standards  for  our  youth. 

5.  Our  legislatures  and  citlxens  seem  to  be 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  need  for  better 


training  of  policemen  aixl  other  correctional 
perstmnel. 

e.  The  processes  of  probation  and  parole 
are  proving  to  be  effective  methods  of  re- 
habilitation. 

7.  Colleges  aiul  nniversltiee  are  expanding 
the  ntimber  and  type  ot  training  programs 
for  professional,  correctional,  and  police 
work. 

8.  Citizens'  action  committees  on  a  state- 
wide basis  are  starting  to  study  the  crime 
problem  on  the  State  and  local  level.  Thus, 
the  citizens  as  weU  as  the  administrators  are 
Jointly  attempting  to  solve  our  problems. 

9  Legislators,  community  leaders,  parents, 
and  correctional  people  alike  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  they  musf  also  coordinate  their 
programs  If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  meeting 
the  ever -Increasing  challenge  of  crime  within 
an  orderly  society. 


National  Maritime  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WARREN  G.  HAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  ^SNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  10,  I960 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment on  maritime  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  Its  declaration  of  national  maritime 
policy  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
Congress  envisioned  a  TJS.  merchant  marine 
sufficient  to  carry  a  "substantial  portion"  of 
the  Nation's  foreign  commerce.  To  this  end, 
it  enacted,  within  the  framework  of  the  1938 
act,  a  farslghted  program  of  assistance  fo. 
our  Nation's  shipping  designed  to  achieve  for 
it  at  least  some  degree  of  parity  with  Its 
foreign  competitors. 

Historically,  and,  I  think,  most  reasonably. 
the  "subetantial  portion"  of  ocean-freight 
carriage  set  as  a  goal  In  the  1938  act  has 
been  considered  to  be  "at  least  50  percent" 
of  the  Nation's  export  and  import  cargoes. 
Yet  today,  instead  of  50  percent,  vessels 
under  U.S.  registry  are  csu-rying  little  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  foreign  trade. 

The  handicaps  under  which  UJ8.  vessels 
labor  In  competition  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts are  m.any  and  severe.  Wages,  for 
instance,  on  many  foreign  vessels  are  only 
one-third,  or  e\en  one-fourth,  as  much  as 
wages  on  U.S.  vessels.  And  certain  other 
costs  of  operation  on  foreign  vessels  are  rela- 
tively as  low.  With  three-foiu-ths  of  US. 
commerce  now  in  bulk  cargoes — grains,  ores, 
coal,  petroleum,  etc.— where  vessels  must  bid 
for  cargoes  on  a  shipload  basis,  it  can  readily 
be  appreciated  that  low-cost  foreign  vessels 
can  underbid  our  operators  every  time. 

When  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  fol- 
lowing the  close  of  World  War  II  began  to 
blossom  forth  with  large,  modem  vessels  as 
replacements  for  their  war-shattered  com- 
mercial fleets— with  the  aid  of  UB.  foreign- 
aid  moneys  In  some  cases — ^the  competitive 
deficiencies  of  our  war-built  commercial  ves- 
sels became  even  more  pronounced.  Then  it 
WM  that  Congreas  decided  it  waa  neoessary 
to  take  a  further  step  to  prestrv  our  dwin- 
dling merchant  marine  from  exUnctton. 
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Ptrst.  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  in  the  various 
foreign  aid  and  mutuai  security  acts,  and, 
later,  in  1954.  as  a  permanent  policy,  there 
were  enacted  statutes  which  required  that 
at  least  50  percent  of  all  OoTermnent-ald  and 
Government-financed  cargoes  be  transported 
In  XJS.-naLg  vessels.  But  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  while  we  were  reserving  60  per- 
cent of  these  cargoes  for  our  own  vessels,  we 
were,  at  the  same  tinae,  making  available  to 
other  nations,  recipients  of  these  aid  and 
financed  cargoes  included,  half  of  the  car- 
goes Involved.  I  doubt  very  sincerely  that 
any  of  these  nations  who  now  protest  so 
vigoroxuly  at  this  minimum  reservation  tor 
our  own  vessels  would  have  allowed  even  1 
percent  of  cargoes  to  go  in  UJB.-flag  vessels  if 
they  had  been  the  donors  instead  of  being, 
in  many  Instances,  recipients  of  these  aid  or 
financed  cargoes. 

They  would  have  be«n  no  more  generous  to 
our  shipping  insofar  as  any  aid  cargoes  they 
exported  than  they  are  by  and  large  with 
their  commercial  exports  and  imports — a 
type  of  cargoes  to  which  our  60-50  acts  never 
extended.  These  nations  do  not  pass  laws 
to  restrict  carriage  of  their  cargoes  to  their 
own  merchant  ships — they  have  more  subtle 
ways  to  accomplish  it.  But  the  net  result  is 
that  we  do  not  carry  any  perceptible  Tper- 
centage  of  their  ocean  cargoes.  Even  with 
the  5G  percent  of  aid  and  financed  cargoes, 
the  total  percentage  of  ovir  country's  im- 
ports and  exports  transpcHted  in  U.S.  flag 
vessels  is,  as  I  have  said,  little  more  than  10 
percent. 

Inasmuch  as  they  refuse  to  be  satisfied 
with  50  percent  of  our  aid  and  financed  car- 
goes perhaps  it  might  be  In  order,  as  one 
U.S.  shipping  leader  has  siiggested,  to 
change  our  policy  and  require  that  all  aid 
and  financed  cargoes  go  in  n.S.  ships. 
We  certainly  need  badly  the  cargoes  which 
we  so  generously  have  permitted  foreign 
ships  to  carry. 

Along  the  lines  of  the  views  which  I  have 
expressed  are  two  editorials  which  deserve  the 
attention  of  Senators  and  citizens  alike. 
One,  from  the  Merchant  Marine  Biilletin  of 
the  National  Security  Conunission,  the 
American  Legion,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  long- 
time stanch  supporter  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Parke,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Legion's  national  merchant 
marine  conunlttee  and  president  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States.  The  other 
editorial  is  from  the  Alabama  Register,  of 
Mobile.  Ala.,  a  State  which  has  contributed 
vastly  to  the  advancements  of  the  American 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  Industries. 

I  append  hereto  two  editorials  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcokd: 

[From   the   Merchant   Marine    Bulletin, 

May  1960] 

Chipping  Away 

(By  Henry  C.  Parke,  chairman.  National 
Merchant  Marine  Committee) 

Each  year  the  American  Legion,  at  its 
national  convention,  adopts  a  merchant  ma- 
rine resolution,  reafllrmlng  its  support  of 
privately  owned  U.3.-flag  shipping  and 
specifying  areas  of  necessary  action  to  keep 
it  strong  for  both  conunerce  and  defense. 
This  year's  resolution  included  the  follow- 
ing clauses:  "Assure  the  appropriation  of 
adequate  funds  to  enable  the  Government 
to  meet  Its  obligations  and  proceed  in  an 
accelerated  vessel-replacement  program" 
and  "Effectively  administer  the  50-50  law." 
Events  in  Washington  so  far  this  year  sug- 
gest that  some  straight  thinking  and  talk- 
ing on  both  these  subjects  is  called  for,  from 
citizens  with  the  Nation's  and  the  merchant 
marine's  Interest  at  heart. 

So  far  as  ship  replacement  Is  concerned, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  funds  called  for 
this  year  were  adequate,  or  that  they  could 
have  any  other  effect  than  to  decelerate  the 
program.  Actually,  to  replace  even  the  sub- 
sidized part  of  our  fleet  in  the  time  left 
before  it  becomes  obsolete,  by  the  standards 
of  erery  major  shipping  country,  would  re- 
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us  to  build  well  over  30  ships  a  year. 

tinderstood  that  the  Maritime  Admin - 

recommended  36.    The  1961  budget 

called  for  only  14 — 2  less  than  the 

number  for  which  funds  have  been 

annually  since  the  inception  of 

This  is  "acceleration"  with  a 

and  we  may  live  to  regret  it. 

as  50-50  is  concerned,  we  seem  to 

witnessing  similar  lack  of  concern  on  the 

the   administration   and   the  State 

about  maintaining  this  life-or- 

form  of  aid  to  the  merchant  marine. 

Dfepartment's  attempt — already  success- 

both  Houses — to  gain  authority  to  dls- 

the  cargo  preference  law  in  the  case 

huge  Indus  Basin  project  is  too  much 

ng  with  its  historic  apathy  or  oppo- 

to  50-50  from  the  start  for  us  to  t>e 

impressed  with  the  excuse  given.    This 

since  funds  of  several  nations  will  be 

to   the   project.   It  will    not    be 

e  to  apply  the  law  to  the  contribution 

United  States.     Yet  the  administra- 

understood    to   favor    an    Increasing 

of    such    commingled    ventures    in 

that  other  advanced  nations   may   be 

to  share  the  burden  of  aid  to  under- 

countries.     What  happens  to  50-50 

policy  succeeds?     The  answer   Is  al- 

too  clear.    Once  the  entering  wedge 

b^en  driven  in  the  Indus  Basin  case,  the 

can  excuse  itself  in  every  sim- 

ure    Instance,    with    the    result    that 

flag  ships  will  receive  less  and  less 

benefits  Congress  Intended  from  the 

law,  as  Uncle  Sam  extricates  himself 

and  more  from  singlehanded  foreign 
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are   serious   threats   to   our   welfare 
security,  and  they  are  the  very  threats 
which  our  resolutions  were  directed. 
Lefelonnalres,  please  note. 
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IProni  the  Mobile   (Ala.)    Register,  Mar.   15, 
1960] 

HiSToJiY  Repeating  Itself  in  U.S.  Maritime 
Field 

Wh4.t  of  the  future  of  the  American  mer- 
marlne? 
is  a  question  to  be  seriously  asked 


actually     suggests     itself,     appearing 
the  background   of  a  whole  set  of 
facts. 

of   these  facts  are  contained   in   a 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  In- 
,  Just  issued, 
shows : 
1.  IJi  the  past  12  months  5.500  shipboard 
on  privately  owned  U.S.  vessels  have 
off. 
Employment  in  the  merchant  fleet  as 
past  January  1  was  only  about  one- 
peak   reached   during  the   Korean 


somtxr 
Son  e 
report 

StltUt! 

The  report 


of  January  1  this  year.  115  privately 

vessels  were  inactive,  compared  with 

vessels   1  year  earlier. 

(^ongress,  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 

a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 

,  has  been  criticizing  the  Maritime 

for  a  new  policy  in  reacquir- 

vessels. 

agency,  he  complained,   in  some  In- 
Is  now  accepting  old  ships  as  trade- 
on  newly  constructed  vessels 
es  averaging  from  30    to   50  percent 
than  that  for  which  the  Government 
same  ships  to  the  companies  sev- 
ago. 
liberal  policy  is  being  carried  out  un- 
decislon  made  at  the  management  level 
Maritime  Administration,  rather  than 
leg^latlve  authority. 

,  the  Senator  said,  rejected  a  ilari- 

^dministratlon   request    several    years 

legislative  authority  to  make  these 

allowances   and    later   their   counsel 

'  hat  they  did  not  need  congressional 

anyway,   and  they  proceeded  with 

o^glnal  intentions. 
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Senator  Williams  declared  that  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  trade-in  policy  represents 
nothing  other  than  an  outright  gift  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 

He  also  said,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many 
examples  which  have  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  careless 
and  Irresponsible  manner  In  which  the  Mari- 
time  Administration   handles   public   funds 

He  took  the  {xwitlon  that  the  time  is  long 
overdue  when  the  appropriate  committees 
of  the  Congress  should  direct  their  attention 
toward  an  examination  of  the  policies  and 
activities  of  this  agency. 

While  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware  Is 
criticizing  the  Maritime  Commission  and 
more  and  more  American  merchant  vessels 
are  becoming  Inactive  and  more  and  more 
workers  on  American  merchant  vessels  are 
being  laid  off,  take  a  look  at  the  American 
shipbuilding  Industry. 

The  shipbuilding  decline  in  the  United 
States  has  been  such  that  Representative 
John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Hou.^^e  majority  floor  leader  is  urging  that 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  study 
th.1t  situation. 

Taking  note  at  the  same  time  that  the 
United  States  now  ranks  eighth  as  a  ship- 
building n.'itlon.  he  calls  on  the  adminis- 
tration for  some  action  to  put  our  country 
back  to  the  position  that  it  formerly 
occupied. 

Statistics  m  a  recent  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticle by  John  P.  Callahan  help  illustrate 
what  the  House  majority  floor  leader  terms 
the  terrible  plight  that  the  shipbuilding 
industry  of  our  country  is   now  in. 

Mr.  Callahan  wrote  that  few  of  the  15 
major  yards  throughout  the  country  have 
any  future  business  to  talk  about,  and  most 
of  them  complain  that  there  is  not  enough 
current  busines!?. 

This  country's  shipbuilding  industry,  he 
poll. ted  out.  entered  1960  with  contracu 
for  the  constrxictlon  of  60  vessels — a  drop  of 
15  below  the  number  of  contracts  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  of  1959. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  Times  article. 
not  a  single  new  contract  was  reported  dur- 
ine;  the  entire  final  quarter  last  year. 

The  dismal  maritime  picture  currently 
witnessed  In  the  United  States  Is  another 
unhappy  example  of  history  repeating  Itself. 
Time  and  again  down  through  the  years. 
this  country  In  peacetime  has  lost  much 
maritime  vigor  and  strength. 

Before  it's  too  late,  the  Nation  should 
resolve  not  to  let  itself  go  to  seed  as  a  marl- 
time  power 


Richard  Nixon:  "We  BclicTe  in  the  Crea- 
Hve  Genius  of  a  Free  People" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVAJCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  10.  1960 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CONGREs.sioNAL  RECORD  an  editorial 
entitled  'Richard  Nixon:  'We  Believe  in 
the  Creative  Genius  of  a  Free  People,'  " 
published  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port of  June  13. 1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RiCH.ip.D  Nixon:  "We  Believe  in  the  Crea- 
TiVE  Genius  of  a  Prei  People" 
(The  following  by  Vice  President  Nixon 
gives  his  view  of  the  1960  issues  and  the  dif- 
ferencps  between  the  major  parties — in  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  and  policy  toward 
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business.  The  statement  was  in  response  to 
the  questions  asked  by  U.S.  News  It  World 
Report.) 

What  Is  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  ail  Americans  want? 

As  Republicans  and  Democrats,  as  con- 
servatives and  liberals,  we  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  about  goals.  All  of  us  want  to 
secure  a  Just  and  honorable  peace;  we  want 
to  preserve  and  extend  a  life  of  freedom;  we 
all  want  to  share  in  the  abundance  of  sus- 
tained economic  growth  and  progress. 

But  the  key  difference — and  here  is  the 
Issue  that  ought  to  be  sharply  debated  in  the 
1960  campaign — centers  on  the  best  way  to 
achieve  these  goals.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  right  way  can  be  summed  up  In  one 
phrase — the  principle  of  freedom. 

On  this  score,  the  Republican  Party  has 
a  proud  tradition  and  a  great  record  of 
achievement  to  offer. 

We  believe  that  freedom  for  the  individual 
is  the  djmamlc  of  real  progress  in  every  area 
of  human  action.  We  equate  progress,  not 
with  increased  activity  by  the  Government 
in  Washington,  but  with  increased  opportu- 
nity for  individual  initiative,  for  private  en- 
terprise, and  for  people  working  through 
their  highly  responsive  local  and  8;  ate  insti- 
tutions. 

We  believe  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  limited  to  creating  a  proper 
climate  for  Individual  and  private  entrrprlse, 
and  to  supplementing  it  only  when  the  pub- 
lic interest  is  unquestionably  paramount. 

We  believe  in  a  maximum  of  individual 
enterprise  and  a  minimum  of  Government 
intervention — not  because  we  are  afraid  of 
Government,  but  because  cf  our  supreme 
confldence  in  the  creative  gonlus  of  a  free 
people. 

We  are  economic  conservatives — not  be- 
cause we  want  to  stand  pat  with  what  wc 
have,  but  precisely  because  we  are  convinced 
that  a  sound  currency  and  a  pay-os-you-go 
budget  are  absolutely  essential  for  sustained 
economic  progress. 

For  us,  the  choice  is  not  progress  or  free- 
dom; it  Is  progress  with  and  because  of  free- 
dom. Conservatism  works — it  preserves  what 
is  good  from  the  past  and  then  builds  on 
that  foundation- — and  we  think  the  record 
of  the  last  8  years  proves  It. 

That  record.  In  terms  of  economic  progrcFs 
for  69  million  American  wage  earners:  More 
Jobs  at  higher  rates  of  real  take-home  pay 
than  ever  before  in  history.  As  I  said  to 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Ru.'s&ifln  people  a 
year  ago  in  Moscow,  we  in  America  have 
achieved  through  free  Instilutioi:^  the  widely 
shared  abundance  in  a  classles.?  society  that 
socialism  merely  poses  as  a  future  goal. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  aSks;  "Would 
business  be  better  under  a  nepublican  or 
under  a  Democratic  administration?" 

My  answer  Is  that  business  always  flour- 
ishes best  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom. 
Government  fiscal  and  tax  poliry  must  pro- 
vide a  solid  floor,  but  the  only  celling  on 
American  growth  and  progress  ought  to  be 
the  productive  capacities  of  a  free  people. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  every  aspect 
of  human  activity.  For  Amprlcar.?,  a  life  of 
cultural  and  spiritual  freedom,  and  of  truo 
social  mobility.  Is  infinitely  more  important 
than  mere  economic  well-beliig.  Material 
abundance  is  only  the  foundation  for  the 
fullest  and  freest  devclopmeTit  of  the  luimaii 
spirit. 

Republican  foreign  poliry — I  prefer  to  call 
it  American  foreign  policy — carries  this  prin- 
ciple of  freedom  forwiu-d  Into  every  corner  of 
the  world.  We  will  maintain  th.c  military 
.strength  we  need  to  defend  frecUoni.  We  will 
u.sr  our  economic  resources,  public  nnd  pri- 
vate, to  assist  others  in  their  quest  for  prog- 
ress with  freedom  and  for  national  self- 
determination,  free  of  all  outside  domina- 
tion. And  we  put  the  enemies  of  freedom 
on  warning,  worldwide,  that  we  will  tolerate 
neither  subversion  nor  overt  aggression 
against  the  integrity  of  free  nations. 


If  the  American  people  want  leadership 
dedicated  to  a  maximum  of  freedom — In 
every  aspect  of  our  national  life — ^If  they 
reject  the  idea  of  Government  intervention 
as  a  panacea  for  all  our  problems,  then  I 
think  IMO  will  be  a  Republican  year.  And 
the  years  ahead  will  be  years,  for  all  of  us, 
of  sustained  progress. 


A  ContioaiBf  Responsibility- 
World't  Homeless 


-The 


EXTENSION  OP  RENLARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  10, 1960 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
World  Refugee  Year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
We  have  still  to  pass  refugee  relief  legis- 
lation of  even  a  modest  nature  and  ob- 
ject in  this  Congress.  The  President 
has  still  to  advance  plans  for  using  al- 
most one-half  of  the  .special  World  Ref- 
ugee Year  fund  of  $10  million  authorized 
by  the  Congress  last  year. 

In  plain  language.  World  Refugee  Year 
has  met  its  major  objective  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world  its  responsi- 
bilities for  those  without  home  or  cotm- 
try,  but  these  responsibilities  have  not 
been  fulfilled  in  this  one  year.  There 
are  continuing  responsibilities  and  they 
are  ours  as  Americans,  as  brothers  of  all 
who  suffer  because  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  freedom  and  rights. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  eloquently  set  forth  the  needs  of 
the  world  s  refugees  and  the  great  smd 
continuing  heritage  and  strength  which 
new  immigrants  have  brought  to  our  Na- 
tion, in  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Committee  for  World  Refugee  Year  at 
the  United  Nations  on  May  24. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  address  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Hart  J  be  printed  in  the  Congbession.\l 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
RpM.iRKS  ET  Senator  Philip  A.  Hart  at  the 

DiNN-KR  FOR  World  Rffucee  Year  at  United 

N\tion",  Sponsored  by  the  Nrw  York  Com- 

MirjtT  roE  WoF'.D  Rcti'v.ee  Year,  DEi.r:rATEs 

DiNiKC   Room,    United    N.stions,    Mat   24, 

K.CO 

We  from  Mirbig:ui  have  a  very  sjjeclal  rea- 
sni  this  year  to  be  reminded  that  there  Is  a 
contir.ulng  heritage  in  our  Midwest,  as  there 
l.s  hore  in  the  East,  of  strength  drawn  from 
new  linmigronts  to  our  States.  The  one- 
mi  l!i. in  th  person  brought  to  a  new  home  by 
ICFM  ha.s  come  to  live  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
ar.rt  arrived  la.?!  week. 

Writing  to  this  yoimg  Latvian  boy  to 
wc-'come  him  to  our  State  reminded  me  again 
thp.t  there  is  no  satisfactory  short-term  way 
to  look  at  the  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  United  States  In  this  contro- 
versial field  of  refugee  and  Immigration 
legislation. 

It  starts  .-it  the  t>€glnnlng  of  America.  Our 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed  one 
of  the  prrievances  against  England  as  the  fact 
that  the  Crown  attempted  to  hinder  free 
immigration  into  the  Colonies. 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  n  our  Nation 
has  been  immeasurably  strengthened,  both  in 
fact  and  in  spirit,  by  the  admission  of  well 
over  a  million  homeless  persons  welcomed  to 
our  shores  and,  I  hope,  our  hearts. 

Each  of  you  knows  that  this  accomplish- 
ment has  not  been  without  bitterness  and 
often  immense  effort  every  time  new  laws 
needed  enactment  or  amendment. 

There  are  always  those  In  Congress  who 
loudly  proclaim,  "We  have  done  our  share;  " 
"Only  the  special  Interest  organizations  want 
more  refugees  admitted;"  "This  is  not  the 
kind  of  people  we  need  in  the  United  States." 
And  they  echo  persons  not  in  Congress. 
These  cries  were  echoed  again,  not  long  ago 
as  the  sadly  reduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
387  passed  the  House  and  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

There  Is  some  very  real,  and  not  too  pleas- 
ant truth  In  the  critics'  charge  that  only 
once  every  4  years  are  messages  on  revising 
and  liberalizing  our  basic  immigration  and 
citizenship  laws  forwarded  to  the  Congress 
from  the  White  House. 

House  Joint  Resolution  387,  should  be  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee shortly.  Hopefully,  we  wUl  succeed  in 
eliminating  the  concept  that  US.  partic- 
ipation in  refugee  resettlement  should  be 
contingent  on  a  percentage  of  what  other 
nations  do.  This  is  a  cruel  concept,  one 
which  should  not  be  Introduced  as  part  of 
our  immigration  policies. 

The  Senate  should  also  broaden  the  areas 
of  the  world  from  which  persons  can  be  ad- 
mitted, liberalize  the  definition  of  persons 
eligible  and  assure  that  we  do  not  ignore 
the  most  difficult  cases  left  in  the  camps  of 
Europe. 

This  is  the  program  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
But  what  of  the  program  for  the  next  decade ; 
yes.  the  next  quarter  of  a  century? 

This  presidential  election  year  quite  prop- 
erly is  the  time  to  raise  our  sights;  to  see 
beyond  the  crisis  of  the  moment  and  build 
into  our  laws  permanent  policies  for  admit- 
ting the  homeless  and  the  oppressed  as  a 
matter  of  continuing  public  policy. 

There  would  seem  to  me  to  be  real  reason 
to  believe  that  the  American  public  is  further 
advanced  in  accepting  basic  reforms  in  our 
immigration  laws  than  most  of  our  leaders 
in  the  Congress  or  the  executive  branch  re- 
alize. 

The  record  since  World  War  n  has  shown 
a  willingness  In  the  United  States  to  ac- 
cept— over  the  quotas  set  by  the  national 
origins  quota  system — more  than  a  million 
displaced  persons,  refugees,  escapees  and 
homeless. 

Fact  is,  the  national  origins  quota  system 
has  not  been  operative  In  the  postwar  years. 
The  further  fact  Is  that  it  is  time  that  we 
junked  It  as  the  basis  for  our  long-range 
immigration   policies. 

The  post-World  War  n  displaced  persons 
law,  and  amendments  to  that  law.  marked 
the  meeting  of  one  crisis.  The  Refugee  Re- 
lief Act,  the  special  Hungarian  action. 
orphans  bills,  nnd  now  the  legislation  for 
World  Refugee  Year,  all  were  designed  to  fit 
some  emergency. 

All  of  us  know  of  the  long  and  sometimes 
heated  disagreement  among  persons  of  good 
will  as  to  when  it  is  prop>er  to  press  for  basic 
change  In  our  laws,  and  when  to  meet  crisis 
with  emergency  bills.  But  from  the  data  and 
Information  collected  by  groups  such  as 
yours,  it  is  clear  that  refugees  in  this  trou- 
bled world  are  a  permanent  problem.  For 
as  long  as  we  can  see,  our  tomorrows  will 
have  trouble  areas.  And  tomorrow's  trouble 
area  will  have  tomorrow's  refugees. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  events  of  last 
week  In  Paris  will  not  bring  new  refugee 
movements  overnight?  Hopefully  this  will 
not  be  so,  but  certainly  one  thing  Is  clear: 
We  have  no  permanent  law  or  policy  of  our 
Government  to  meet  this  jxjssibillty. 

May  I  propose  that  1860  be  the  year  when 
all  of  us  work  to  shift  our  basic  efforts  to 
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th«t  of  achieving  this  shift,  to  build  In  these 
long-needed  reforms  In  otir  Inunlgration  and 
cltteenshlp  laws.  Especially  should  w«  push 
to  rtd  the  laws  of  the  national  origin  and 
racial  restrictions,  while  building  In  flexi- 
bility that  win  permit  the  United  States  to 
express  as  part  of  our  spirit  to  the  world 
a  continual  open  door  to  apparent  oncoming 
years  when  assuredly  there  will  be  the  home- 
less. 

If  I  am  correct  that  there  Is  already  a 
willingness  of  the  American  people  to  un- 
derwrite such  a  change  of  law  and  policy, 
how  do  we  capture  and  effectively  use  this 
disposition?  First,  as  in  so  many  of  the 
national  problems  which  touch  no  single 
region  or  part  of  our  Nation  but  affect  each 
unequally,  we  must  have  the  vigorous  and 
continuing  support  of  the  President  of  the 
Nation. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  as  he 
develops  his  programs  and  plans  before  the 
American  people  this  fall  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  sound  this  need.  Many  of  you 
here  tonight  can  influence  a  change  In  an 
unhealthy  political  tradition — a  tradition 
which  has  a  paragraph  on  Immigration  re- 
form Included  only  In  those  speeches  to  be 
given  In  cities  with  large  foreign  born  pop- 
ulations. The  1960  presidential  campaign 
offers  both  candidates  the  chance  to  demon- 
strate to  all  Americans  the  role  our  Im- 
migration and  refugee  policies  will  play  In 
the  decade  ahead. 

Beyond  this  the  continuing  programs,  not 
only  of  migration,  but  of  rehabilitation,  re- 
lief, resettlement,  all  the  projects  being 
undertaken  as  part  of  World  Refugee  Year, 
present   exciting  and  potent    forces  for  the 
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to  support  through  the  United 

through  Its  own  direct  actions. 

the  likelihood  that   the  fall 

night  result  In  action,   an  addl- 

Is  needed.     In  the  weeks 

ahead.  I  believe  the  President 

co48lder  the  appointment  of  a  top- 

commlsslon    to    consider 

sweep   of    our   Immigration   and 
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"old  hat"  to  propose  another 

commission.    Sometimes  It  Is  a  way 

responsibility.     Nonetheless.   In 

believe  the  President  should  es- 

dommlsslon  of  responsible  citizens 

s  jmetlme  next  year  Just  before  the 

administration  has  taken  office.     It  has 

since  we  have  had  such  a  re- 

Immlgration  and  refugee  prac- 

jtolicles.     President  Truman's  1952 

on  Immigration  rendered  gre»t 

set  many  goals.     It  is  unfortu- 

the  interest  and  activity  it  gen- 

not  result  in  broader  legislative 

a  new  impetus  now.  together 

>ledges  to  carry  through  from  both 

candidates,  could  reverse  the  old 

message  every  4  years.     We  could 

in  1961,  with  4  years  of  Presi- 

leddershlp  to  bring  its  recommenda- 

fr  Jition. 

s^rt   of   commission?     It   could    in- 

presldent   of    the    AFL-CIO;    and 

of  the  NAM:   the  president  of 

Policy  Association:  the  president 

Asioclatlon  of  Land-Grant  Colleges: 

Governors:  the  publishers  of  one 

our  national  newspapers  or  maga- 
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SENATE 

MoNi).vv,JiNKi;i.  liKK) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God.  who  hast  given  us  the  vision 
of  a  world  made  beautiful  and  righteous, 
we  seek  Thy  strength,  that  we  may 
maintain  the  faith  which  makes  our 
dreams  come  true. 

For  the  crying  crises  of  the  present 
challenge,  raise  up  puMic  servants,  we 
pray,  whose  hearts  are  aflame  with 
large  resolves  as  they  thrill  with  the 
vision  of  the  possible  global  role  of  our 
dear  land  with  all  its  freedoms,  men 
who  will  have  the  daring  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  and  who  will  enlist  for  life  in 
a  holy  warfare  for  the  inalienable 
rights  of  all  people. 

Especially  this  day  we  pray  Thy 
protective  blessing  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  he  wings  his  way 
to  the  lands  once  so  far  off,  yet  now  so 
near  on  this  fast -shrinking  planet. 
Thou  knowest  that  he  departs  with  the 
ardent  desire  of  our  undivided  Nation 
that  he  may  indeed  be  a  living  sjrmbol  of 
America's  concern  for  the  welfare  and 
for  the  more  abundant  life  of  the  sov- 
ereign peoples  to  whom  he  goes  as  an 
ambassador  of  friendship,  understand- 
ing, and  good  will,  and  as  the  represent- 
ative of  a  willing  cooperation  that  seek- 
eth  not  its  own  in  a  new  world  common- 
wealth in  which  the  nations  will  speak 
to  each  other,  not  through  the  frightful, 
but  through  the  beautiful  and  through 
that  which  builds,  rather  than  destroys. 


In  the 
Amen. 
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S.  1223. 
Coombs: 

S.  1411. 
gust  1 

S.  1720. 
Gorman: 

S.  1912. 
Smith: 

S.  2046. 
Kotscha; 

S.  2052. 
Act  In 
and  in  re 
petition: 

S.  2142. 
McKinney 

S.2177. 
Waterton; 

S. 2247. 
Chung; 

S.2286. 
certain 
p»art  of  tb^ 
tlon,  and 

S.  2352. 
(Hyman) 

S.  2418. 
Hosaka 
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The  recommendations  of  such  a  group 
could  not  be  Ignored  by  the  President  from 
either  party  in  1961. 

This  might  be  the  "hypodermic  needle" 
that  is  really  needed  to  get  us  out  ot  thi.s 
crisis-to-crisis  merry-go-round  that  we  have 
been  on  with  Immigration  and  refugee  legis- 
lation. And  it  is  not  even  a  predictable 
merry-go-round,  because  It  Is  creaking  and 
slowing  down  lo  a  very  dangerous  point 
Soon  we  may  be  arguing  over  emergency  bills 
to  let  in  only  a  hundred  persons. 

The  eveni.s  of  the  past  2  weeks  have  under- 
scored the  kind  of  crisis-ridden  world  which 
Is  ours.  The  United  States  is  not  the  most 
populous  nation.  Most  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  not  white,  they  are  not  literate, 
they  are  not  well  fed,  they  are  not  free  from 
fear      In  this  latter  we  show  signs  of  Joining 

As  immigrants  and  sons  of  Inunlgrants.  we 
In  America  pre  blessed  with  U.S.  citizenship 
Wc  are  not,  able  to  say  to  all  or  even  very 
many  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  "Come  be 
citizens  of  our  Nation."  But  we  must  not 
foreclose  that  possibility  to  any  person  t>e- 
cause  of  his  color  or  place  of  birth. 

Our  Nation's  laws  and  policies  must  be  a 
reflection  of  the  kind  of  world  we  hope  all 
mankind  wants  to  achieve  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury and  beyond.  No  more  clear  evidence 
could  be  given  than  in  how  we  assume  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  homeless  of  the  world 

Wc  CPU  do  better  than  we  have,  much 
better  I  repeat  my  belief  that  the  people  of 
America  are  orepared  to  support  leadership 
which  sets  these  goal.i  and  policies.  No  bet- 
ter time  to  start  can  be  found  than  now. 
for  the  world  rushes  toward  us  at  frighten- 
ing speed 


Redeemers  name  we  ask   it 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  rcduest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimo'is  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Jourial  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, Juni>  10,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAG  ES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
\PPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messag  es 


in  writing  from  the  President 

Uriited  States  were  communicated 

Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his 

and  he  announced  that  on 

lj960,  the  President  had  approved 

the  following  acts : 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alan  John 


An  act   to  amend   the  act  of  Ati- 

(70  Stat.  898); 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perry  Lee 


An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tlmmy  Kim 
An    act     for    the    relief    of    Max 


S.  2456  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
19.  1950  (64  Stat  44;  25  U.S.C.  635)  to  better 
promote  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and 
Hopi  Trit>es  of  Indians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

S.  2486  .\'.\  ai;;  for  the  relief  of  Nobuko 
Stlckfl=: 

S.  2532  An  acr  for  the  relief  of  Margheritn 
Pino  Zordan, 

S.  2538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kim  Yong 
Cha.  fiance  of  Cpl.  LeMaine  Elllngson 
RA5528024.T: 

S.  2554  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila  Fin- 
lay  Bohin; 

8.2611  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ne.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purjxjses. 

S.  2635  /  n  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Geno- 
wefa  Kon  '.lusial; 

S  2769  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
George  Sarkls  Llndell: 

S.  2776  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Thoma.son.  Jr.; 

S  2792    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luigia  Mion, 

S.23J1.  An  :ict  for  the  relief  of  Kristina 
Solan:  and 

S.  2977  An  act  to  amend  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  for  Increased  repre- 
sentation by  regional  banks  for  cooperatives 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Central  Bank 
for  Co'.iperptives. 


An  act  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 

to  the  closing  fee  of  the  trustee 

iard  to  the  fee  for  the  filing  of  a 


Kn  act  for  the  relief  of  George  C. 

n   act  for  the  relief  of  Peter   J. 

Vn  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Glm 

.  \n  act  to  authorize  the  leasing  of 

laiid  In  Arizona  which   comprises  a 

Colorado  River  Indian  Reserra- 

otber  purposes; 

\n   act   for   the   relief   of   Cha  Ira 

1  Sdllsz; 

An   act   for   the   relief   oi   Junko 
Joilan; 


f  )r 


NORMAN  PROJECT.  OKLAHOMA- 
RETURN  OP  BILL— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read.  and.  with  the  accompanying 
bill,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  request  con- 
tained in  the  resolution  of  the  Senate 
(the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein),  I  return  herewith  S.  1892 
entitled    An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
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taiT  of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  the  Norman  project, 
Oklahoma,  and   for  other  purposes." 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENHOWIR. 

The  White  House,  June  11,  1960. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  State.s  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
.see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR  DISPENSED 
WITH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  under  the  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident.  un- 
der the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimoas  con.sent 
that  statements  in  connection  ihorewith 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary were  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aviation  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  .se.ssion  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
^    ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate    the    following    communication 
and  letters,  wliich  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 
Proposfj)  Amendmf.nt  to  the  Bcdcet.   1961. 

DKPARTMtNT   OF    STATE    ( S.    DoC.    No.    107 » 

A  communication  from  the  President  of 
Uie  United  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
in  the  amount  of  »6  million,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  (With  an  accompanying  pa- 
per): to  the  Committee  on  Appropri.itionK. 
and  ordered  to  be  print«l. 

Facilitation   of  Administrative   Opfr^tioks 
OF  Departme.nt  or  Agbiculture 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, transmitting  a  draft  of  pro:x)sed 
legislation  to  facillt.'xte  the  administrative 
np>erations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
(With  an  accompanying  paperi;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  or  Office  of  Civil  and  Dkit-nse 
Mobilization 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting:,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  of  that  Offlce,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Rf.port  on  Study  or  the  Desirabilitt  of 
Providing  for  Federally  Chartered  Cen- 
tral Credit  Unions 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
u>  law.  a  report  on  a  study  made  by  tlie 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions  on  the  desirability  of  providing  fra: 
federally  chartered  central  credit  unions, 
dated  June  1960  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

iMPiiKD  Consent  Law  for  the  District 
OF  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  President.  Board  of 
C'-mnilssloners.  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  promote  safe  driving  and  elim- 
inate the  reckless  and  Irresponsible  driver 
from  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  providing  that  any  per- 
son ojjerating  a  motor  vehicle  on  such  streets 
and  highways  while  apparently  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  given  his  consent  to  a 
r!ienilf:il  test  of  certain  of  his  body  sub- 
stance.s  t/j  determine  the  alcoholic  content 
of  his  hk>od.  and  for  other  purposes  (With 
;in  accomprinylng  paper);  to  the  Commit- 
tr-o  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Amfndmfnt  of  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
A  letter  from  the  Actini;  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ruiiliure.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legi.«l.'.tion  to  amend  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
rus  amonded.  for  tlie  purpose  of  deleting  the 
word*^  "I  he  Tprritory  of"  in  the  light  of  the 
iid'U'.sslon  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  the 
Union  (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  fommlttec  on  Finance. 

AC.REF.MKNT  FOR  FACILITATING  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL Circulation  of  Visual  and  Audi- 
tory Materials  of  an  Educational,  Scien- 
tific .  AND  Cultural  Character 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Informa- 
tit.n  Aeenry.  Wa.shington.  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proixised  legislation  to  give  effect 
to  the  Agreement  for  Facilitating  the  Inter- 
national Circulation  of  Visual  and  Auditory 
M.iterialR  of  an  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Cliaracter.  approved  at  Beirut  in 
1948  (With  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Rkport  on  Examination  of  Certain  Purchase 
Ordfrs  for  AincPAFT  Fl'el  Controls  Under 
Department  of  the  Navy  Contracts 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unitrd  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
l.iw.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  purchase  orders  for  aircraft  fuel  con- 
trols issued  to  Holley  Carburetor  Co..  Warren. 
Mich.,  by  Pratt  k  Whitney  Aircraft  Division 
of    United    Aircraft    Corp.,     East    Hartford. 
Conn  .  under  Department  of  the  Navy  con- 
Uacts,  dated  June  1960  (with  an  accompany- 
Inf  report);    to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Rf.port  on  Examination  of  Air  Force  Con- 
tract With  Kearfott  Co.,  Inc.,  Little 
Palls.    N.J. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  examination  of  the  pric- 
ing of  master  indicators  of  the  N-1  compass 
under  Department  of  the  Air  Force  contract 
AF  33; 600) -28999  with  Kearfott  Co.,  Inc., 
Little  Fali.s,  N.J..  dated  June  1960  (with  an 
.-icc'ivipanying  reixjrt);  to  the  Committee  on 
G  :ve!iin'.ent  Operation.s. 

Avfndmfnt  of  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958, 
Relating  to  Service  of  Members  of  Ad- 
visory   COMMmTES 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Aitency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mltl 'nc    .T    Qiaft   of   proposed    legislation   to 


amend  section  302(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1968  to  extend  the  period  of  time  for 
which  individuals  may  serve  as  members  of 
Advisory  Committees  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator (with  an  accompanying  paper/; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Report  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  by  Department 
of  State 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  tort 
claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
the  calendar  year  1959  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  St.\tus  of  Crr.- 
TAiN  Aliens — Withdrawal  or  Names 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  names  of  certain 
aliens  from  reports  relating  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  Immigration  status  (with  ac- 
companying pyapers);  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  i>etition 
from  John  V.  Lawrence,  managing  director. 
American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  of 
Washington,  DC.  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  repeal  the  10-percent  tax  on 
passenger  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Mobile.  Ala.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, favoring  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  jsersons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Club  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  transportation  tax  on  passen- 
ger travel;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  Katherine  and  Nikolai 
Tarlan.  of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  relating  to 
amendm.ents  of  Public  Law  86-90.  concern- 
ing the  Week  of  Subjugated  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Montgomery 
County  (Pa.).  "For  America."  Royersford. 
Pa.,  favoring  an  investigation  of  the  infil- 
tration of  Communists  In  religion;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
J.  F.  McCormlck.  president.  Hopewell.  Va.. 
Cliamber  of  Commerce,  enclosing  a  report 
and  resolution  of  that  organization,  praying 
for  the  defeat  of  legislation  to  provide  edu- 
cation for  peacetime  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENT  ON  DISARMAMENT  BY 
KANSAS  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kansas  Council  of  Churches,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  its  board  of  directors  at  Topeka. 
Kans.,  on  June  2,  adopted  a  "Statement 
on  Disarmament." 

The  Kansas  Council  of  Churches  is 
composed  of  most  of  the  active  religious 
organizations  in  our  State,  and  has  for 
many  years  advocated  programs  that  are 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  people.  The 
council's  "Statement  on  Disarmament" 
gives  evidence  of  its  concern  over  the 
ever-increasing  expenditures  for  defense 
and  the  dangers  inherent  in  a  policy 
maintaining  the  balance  of  nuclear 
terror. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 


i 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Disarmament  bt  Kansas 
COUNCIL  or  Churches 

Since  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  Is  an  ever- 
present  reality  In  a  world  where  the  great 
pov\ers   are  poised   for   war; 

Since  we  believe  the  prospect  of  nuclear 
war  to  be  Intolerable,  given  the  present 
military  capacity  to  annihilate  cities,  deci- 
mate populations,  and  render  uninhabitable 
massive  land  areas; 

Since  continued  preparations  for  nuclear 
war  and  the  stockpiling  of  newer  and  deadlier 
weapons  create  the  climate  for  war  and  con- 
tribute distrust  among  the  great  world 
powers; 

Since  money  and  manpower  presently  re- 
lated to  an  overburdening  defense  effort 
could  more  constructively  be  used  in  do- 
mestic and  international  programs  contrib- 
uting to  peace  and  human  betterment;  and 

Since  the  Christian  conscience,  while  it 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  government 
to  achieve  peace  with  Justice,  nevertheless 
dare  not  be  silent  in  the  face  of  the  dangers 
inherent  in  a  policy  maintaining  the  balance 
of  nuclear  terror. 

Therefore,  we.  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kansas  Council  of  Churches,  urge: 

That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
maintain  its  commitment  to  the  principles 
of  disarmament  of  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional arms,  with  a  view  to  eventual  total 
disarmament; 

That  this  commitment  to  disarmament  be 
given  the  highest  priority  In  the  councils 
of  government; 

That  the  Government  pursue  the  goal  of 
disarmament  through  every  possible  means, 
including  (1)  negotiation  and  treaty;  (2) 
the  continuance  of  a  moratorlvun  on  nuclear 
tests;  (3)  the  avoidance  of  provocative  acts 
In  the  present  period  of  search  for  disarma- 
ment agreements;  and  (4)  the  active  prepa- 
ration for  the  time  when  defense  spending 
will  be  drastically  reduced: 

That  the  risks  involved  in  disarmament 
be  accepted  as  the  necessary  price  to  be  paid 
for  a  morally  defensible  policy  of  seeking 
peace  with  Justice. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  598.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
Dl  Giovanni  (Kept.  No.  1554) ; 

S.  2310.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Dolas  (Rept.  No.  1555) ; 

S.  2974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Nolan  (formerly  Michael  Pasvanls)  (Rept. 
No.  1557); 

S.  3083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Rereclch  and  his  wife,  Germana  Rerecich 
(Rept.  No.  1558); 

S.  3237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasia 
Stassinopovilos  (Rept.  No.  1559) ; 

S.  3263.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  S. 
Wycoco  (Rept.  No.  1560) ; 

H.R.  1543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
D'Agata  Nlcolosi  (Rept.  No.  1565);  and 

H.R.  7847.  An  act  to  make  the  uniform 
law  relating  to  the  record  on  review  of 
agency  orders  (Public  Law  85-791)  appli- 
cable to  the  Judicial  review  of  orders  issued 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and 
the  Pood  Additives  Amendment  of  1958 
(Rept.  No.   1566). 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment; 

S.  2585.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Lue  Pan  (also  known  as  Josephine  Pook- 
Lau),  Joseph  Lue  Fan  (also  known  as 
Joseph  Lew-Fan),  and  Aiira  Joan  Lue  Fan 
(Rept.  No.  1561); 
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A   bUl  for   the  relief   of  Hwachii 

No.  1562);  and 
A    bUl   for    the    relief    of   Brenda 
Miller  (Rept.  No.  1563). 
EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
with  amendments: 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyong-Ok 
No.  1564). 
.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
without  amendment: 
.  An    act    for    the    relief    of    the 
of  Ford  City,  Pa.   (Rept.  No.  1552). 
.    HART,   from    the   Committee   on 
clary,  without  amendment: 

An    act   for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Fonk  (Rept.  No.  1553). 

G'MAHGNEY,  from  the  Committee 
(fudlclary,  without  amendment; 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  A 
(Rept.  No.  1568). 

MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
and  Foreign   Commerce,  with 
s: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla- 
of  1958  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
Board  to  Include   In   certificates  of 
(lonvenlence  and  necessity  limitations 
1ype  and  extent  of  service  authorized, 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1567 1. 
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REPO]  IT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
RED  DCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
PED  ilRAL  EXPENDITURES— PED- 
ERaL  STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President, 
as  cha  rman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
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Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pederal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Pederal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  April  1960.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Ricord,  together 
with  a  statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fedfrm.   Stockpile   Inventories,    April    lOtJO 

INTRODUCTION 

Tl.ii  is  the  filth  In  a  series  of  monthly  re- 
ports Oil  Federal  stockpile  Inventories  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defen-^e  Mobilization.  It  is  for  the 
month  of  April  I960. 

The  report  Is  compiled  from  official  data  on 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities  in 
these  stockpiles  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Fed- 
eral E:<pendlture8  by  the  agencies  Involved 

The  three  agencies  reported  that  as  ol 
Ai)ril  1,  1960,  the  cost  value  of  materials  In 
their  stockpile  inventories  totaled  tlS.eoa.- 
074,000  and  as  of  April  30,  1960,  they  totaled 
$15,928,426,000,  a  net  Increase  of  $325,352,000 
reflecting  acquisitions,  dlsj)Osals,  adJUot- 
ments,  etc  .  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  Irn- 
po.5£ible  to  summarize  the  quantities  of 
commodities  and  materials  which  are  shown 
In  tables  1,  2,  and  3,  but  the  cost  value  figures 
are  summarized  by  agency  and  program  as 
follows: 
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ed  tables  In  this  report  show  open- 
3    at    the    beginning    of    the 
in   quantity   and   cost,   transactions 
the  month,  and  the  closing  Inven- 
the  end  of  the  month.     Each  In- 
Is  shown  by  commodity  except  the 
stockpile,  for  which  commodity  de- 
classified. 

information     and     explanation 

forth    In    notes    accompanying    the 

tables.     Statutory   authority   and 

descriptions  are  shown  in  the  ap- 

the  report. 

ventories  covered  by  the  report  are 

In  detail  as  follows: 

1 :    Agricultural  price   support   pro- 

l^ventorles   under   Conunodlty   Credit 

n.     Department     of     Agriculture, 

Including  agricultural  commod- 
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Itles,  strategic  and  critical  materials  ac- 
quired by  exchange  or  barter,  and  special 
acquisitions  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act. 

Table  2:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
inventories  under  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, April  1960:  Including  materials  in 
the  national  stockpile.  Federal  Facilities 
Corporation  tin  Inventory,  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  purcha."5e  program,  the  supplemental 
stockpile  of  materials  acquired  by  exchange 
or  barter  of  agricultural  commodities,  etc., 
and  Inventory  in  transit  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Table  3:  Civil  defense  stockpile  Inventory 
under  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. April  1960. 
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T<iBi,K  I.      Aijiifiiltiinil  pi  ill  supiKiii  iiiniiiiiiii  iiiii  iiliin'is  viidi  r  ('niiiiniKUty  Credit   Cot  pornlion.  Department  of  AfiriciiHiin ,  April  lumi: 
I  iirhidniii  (iiiririillnrol  <iiiii  mixiil  i>  s.   slmhiiir  iiiid  rnlndl   riitihrialu  uripiired  hy  ixchiinqe  or  hrirlrr,   and  special  ofijiiiyifinny   under  Iht 

Ihfinsi    I'nxl (II  tidii   .\rl 

KXI'LWATOKY  XOTKS 


'I  l;i    I  )ip:irtnirnt  ol  .Vcr'.'Milliir"' ilrtini -•  lli(c<.!iti  nl  of  1  iir  (•■ijiinin^  .;- f"ll(i«  s 
j'ro^'t  J  Ml  ;in<l  (iiiiinioij  ii  \      l.i-fs  i;ii|i  ■  oiiiMiiHlil  y  m  I  lie  Iomm  hi  w  ln>  li  il  i  \i^I^  «  Inn 
vIc'II'IimI  v|ip)K<r  I,  ,in<l  in  .Minir  iii.'-lnnii.'-  in  ,1  toi  in  to  w  liirli  tin  sii|>|i<>rlr<l  ('onituo<lit> 


,  vIi'II'IimI  vii|i)i<,r I,  ,in<l  in  .Minir  iii.'-iiinci.'-  in  ,1  toi  in  to  w  liirli  tin  sii|>|i<>rlr<l  cointuixlitN 
IS  piin-c<s»'il  or  ctniMTIi-il  lo  imrciwsf  ni:ii  kclihilil  \  .  Tlic  ^onlnlo•lllil•^  ;iir  (;'ouiM'i| 
iiii.lir  till-  ipfiropi  Mtr  •^l.iliiKiry  >.iilH-l.i»sil|rii|(.iis  :i-  •'Hii'-ir,"  ■•)  )rMj;ii;ili  ■!  nontpa^i'-," 
■•(  itliiT  iionh.i,sic,"  ,in'l  ••K\ili.inr.-  ." 

I  nil  ol  IIK  IMHl  .  'I  llr  ..llplM'.lMr  IMlil  ll-l  'i  Itl  ll  ,  .rnlNnlll!L'  t'  omI^  iI"1  rrl>.)l|s  of 
1  l,>     Col  |«il.lIioll. 

lii\.|iloi\,    1)1  ■.iiHiiMf   of  iiiointi     ViiaiHilv   i iintKr   of  imiis       {'t,^\    v:ilur:    All 

in\' nioi  11"*  »!'•  rrcoriliit  In  lin  ai-coiinl-  M  it  i.  "Com  \,i1ii."  1-  cuiiipi  i-cil  of  Itir 
iniliiil  co-l  of  ttw  coiiinio'iilN  plii^  .;i(.;-ii.'''.  Ir.ii'lliiiL',  Iraii'-poT  tal  ion,  iiii'l  :icci'>soi  iiil 
i\p.iis.s  iiiiiil  or  :ufriii.l  up  lo  tli<-  'I'tU'  of  rr|M,iiiiiL'  '1  hi'  miiiul  co-t  of  iii\rntorir> 
tcniiiiril  |i\  iltliM  ly  ol  i-ollali  r;il  s  (in  liii:  liuiii-  i^  iln  iinpani  haliinii'  of  ilic  rioli-v  plus 
vtiii:n;r  lui'l  ollirr  i"tliirvr<  :iil\  ,illi-' .1,  ,in.\  i-nilill"S  Mile  oi  paul  lo  piiMlncds  on  \\;irc- 
|i(iiis<.-sioi..l  collrtl.T.il  'li>  I'ut.lir  l.iiu  K.'.  VI.",,  all. I  li.-.:iiiiiink'  with  lH.'.dcoiji  prodiif- 
iiou.  till-  I'orporiilioii  will  not  inikr  iiiinl\  paviiuiiis  lo  liorrov.rrs  on  iiiiri-<l<-<iiic'l 
prill  .support  loan  i-ollati-rnl,  lilli-  lo  w  lii<-h  il  ■iii|uiiis  on  or  aflii  nniluriiv  of  itu  Icr.msi. 
aii'l  Uir  nil  value  of  Mir.  (lUrtiitiu  or  i|UH]il>  iliiriT..iioi->'  ili'lrrniiiii'il  ili>on  ilrlivcry  of 
iarin-sloriil  colldli  ral.  Aiiiounls  fiaiii  to  liiidnH'  iivinciis  pHiiiiipaliiii'  in  Mir  loans 
limciiini  for  iTop  vi'ais  prior  lo  I'.t.'in  were  ii'ioriii'l  as  «  pari  of  iii\i  nlor\  cosi. 

\iliii,'-Iiiirnt.<.  NVantious.-  si'lllcnurils,  i\i!iiiii:'ts  hiuI  liiiiist';s  inct':  \S  linlioiisf 
s.illriiiriits  iiicliKlf  Ilio  iK't  ililf'-i  rnr-.->  in  (ju  iiili' \  ami  or  \alui  r.-prr-i  nli-<l  li.\  llir 
n.  I  of  oMT<li'li\  ITU'S,  prriniiiiiis,  un.i'nlrln  ii  iis.  ami  il;-<oiinis  aiisini.'  from  ino\(- 
im  111  of  I'oiniiiiHlihi'S.  KmIi.ui;;.  "  n'pri-s.iil  llic  lU'l  c'lani'i-  in  (|Uaiiliiy  Hii'i  or  valui' 
for  insi  iilorii'<  i'M'h;iiiL-(<l  or  In  pr(«>'>'*  of  .  v,  h  iiai'  On  i'oiiiplili-<l  i  Achiiiit'cs,  thi- 
(liaiiL'r  in  v,iliii'  fipriMiiis  .iiiTiTiiUirtls  diii-  lo  j.Ka'ion,  i|ii.ilit>,  ami  i|uaniil\.  I  n- 
l„,H.--.il  coinim-ht,.-   i.nnii.d  fioiu   nni'itn,  \    f..i   ('•'ii\ ,  i  si.,ii   m,    |,.,.c.-sini;   .on  :i 


oontractinil  or  fw  tmsis  and  t'xcliuiinf:  eomlitional  s.'il<'s>  ai>'  iixliKinl  ik-  a  rr<lm'ii"ii  of 
invrnlory.  l'r(><'<'S,s<'d  c<iuim<Kliti<";  af<iuiri!<l  its  a  result  of  iliis  t-onvei  sji.n  .u  priK-.  --iiiu' 
lire  included  ug  an  addition  to  inventory. 

.\frjiii.sliion.s:  ,\s  reflected  in  atfoiinlinp  rof-ords  nnd  ri'iMnis:  and  includes  com 
niodllies  a<tjuire<l  hy  delivery  of  collateral  securing  losiiis,  commodilics  purclia-i  d 
undiT  Krms  of  purchase  ftgreeinents,  coinuKxiities  i)urchas<'<l  directly  from  pnKlin.rs 
or  jiroocssors  as  :»  part  of  the  s-tipport  o|H'ration  but  not  under  ptireha.s*'  apreon.eiiis; 
and  proeeivsed  e<iinnio<iities  acquired  hy  purrha.s<'S  which  olTi-st  conditional  salis  of 
unproi'^'s.scd  c<jiiiino<lilies  from  inventory.  The  cost  viiliie  of  ncnuLsitions  is  discnl'id 
under  the  explanation  of  Ihe  cost  value  of  invcMitory. 

Carrying  charges  added  to  investment  uftir  bc<|iiisilion:  Total  cols  of  sinratio, 
handling,  trans|H)rt«tion,  and  other  a^x^'.s.sorial  exiw-nscs  incurre<l  during  tlie  nioiuli. 

Disposals:  .\s  rcHecled  in  accounting  n-cords  ami  ror>orts.  Inventory  tran.<ailions 
gi'iierallv  are  recorded  on  the  Imsis  of  Iran.sfer  of  title.  l)i.siK»sition  coiiiinitrucnis  are 
not  redecled  in  llie  accounts.  Cost  vulue:  Keprcs<nts  aoquLsltion  value  plus  applicable 
aniounl  of  carrying  charges.  The  amount  of  cost  allocati-d  to  commodities  removi'<l 
from  invcnlory"  is  detcrmlnivl  with  the  viev\-  of  retaining  in  Ihe  inventory  accounts 
the  cost  of  c<ininiodiiics  remaining  on  hand.  The  cost  alloc8te<l  to  commo<liiiis 
removed  from  jirio'  supjiort  invcnlory  is  generally  computed  on  the  ha.sls  of  average 
unit  cost  of  Ihe  cominodiiy  reflect<'<l  in  the  inventory  accounts  for  the  applicable  ciop 
and  general  storage  location.  In  Ihe  case  of  commodities  generally  stori-d  commingleil 
leg.,  liulk  grains  and  bulk  oils)  the  rrofi  year  i.s  determined  on  the  first-in,  first -oiil 
b.vsis.  In  the  case  of  coininoditie^  -^lor.'d  in  identified  lots,  the  crop  vcat  is  deterniinr'<l 
In  lot  i<lentiriCiiiion. 

Inventory,  end  of  immlh-  Closing  inventory  after  iransaelions  foi  tin  inonlh  ii.i'  e 
been  apjihi'd  to  Ihe  invenlor.v  ai  the  t"'giniiinf:  of  the  inonUi. 


{Ill   llliills,ll|<|sl 


Tr.iiisaciions  dm  ing  ll.e  month 


lii\  riiN.i  V .  Uginninc 
ol  iiioiuli!  A|ir,  1,  UltiO 


I     Inventory,  end  tif 
linuutli,  \\<i.  30,  l'.«i<) 
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T'l  ice  siipiJorf  prog!  Jin: 
\  rrlcullur.il  coninnKliiii's 
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Corn 
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I'eainit.s,  shell'  <l 

Kiei>,  milled 

Ki(i'.  rough 

Tolxici-o 

Wlioat   

Wheat  flour. 


Total,  basic  i-oIlinioilltieS 

1  >i-si'jnale<l  nonb.eic  c.'liilTl'xlitics 

H.irley. ---- 

(ir.kln  sorghum 

1 1  one V. 

Milk  and  biitterfaf: 

Mutter 

Cheese 

Milk.  drie<l 

Milk,  fluid 

It, lis - 
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I'ungoU 


Ciiii  o;  nil  iHiie 


CJuautiiy 


Adjiislnienls     ,       Ac'inisilioiis        Cirrying  ]>isix)sal.<! 

i _  ' charges  ' : 

I                 i'              '['"           ']               '     adde.i  Ue  j 

I                I                                   I                  I   invest-   I  ! 

Cost       I  guan-  ;    Cost        (Juaii-    ■     Cost     '     men!  Qu.in-    i     Cost     I 

v.ilue      ■    tliy    1  value        tiiy         v.ilue    ;     after     I  lily     i    value      yiimtiiy 

;«'<JUi- 

siiion 


Cost 
value 


Total,  dcsii'n,.|e.l  iiM'ib   -ii'f'OMmiO'l 
ities. 

I  )ih<  r  nonb.,sic  coniniodities: 

l»e.ins,  dry,  edible 

Flaxseed 

I.inse«>d  oil - 

Soyl>eans 

Tof.il,  oflur  r.ol'.b:,sie  r'oniinodilies 

Tol.il,   I'-'riciiltin  i!  e..niiiioil;i'es 

Kvehange  eommo<lities,' 
.•^frfttegic  and  critical  materials.  ' 
.Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive,  ennle 

.Antimony,  metal 

.AslH>stos,  amasite - 

■Asltestos,  crocidolllo 

liaiixile.  -- —       -- 

Ulsmuth 

Herillium,  copixr  mnster  alloy. 

Horate -       

Cadmium  -.. 

Chrome  on'.  cheniU'il  grade  .   

Chrome  ore,  refractory  grade 

(Tiromeore,  Turkish,  melalliiigioHl- 

Chromium,  metal  - 

Colemanlte,  Turkish  Iwron  minerals. 

Columblte. ..- - 

Diamonds 

Kerrociirome,  high  carlnin 
Kerioehroine,  lov»'  carbon 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1. — AgricuHural  prict  support  program  i 
Including  agricultural  commoaitie*,  alralegic  and 
Defense  pToduciion  Act — Continued 


inverUot^  under  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  I)f  parlment  of  Agriculture,  April  tUOO 
critical  malerials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barler,  and  special  acquisitions  under  Ihr 


I'rogrum  :iii<\  cuiiiintMlity 


Price  support  program— Conttnned 
Kich«nge  commodities -Continued 

Ferro  manganese --- 

Fluorspar,  scid  prade - - 

Fluorspar,  met^uglcal  grade  - 

Lead... - 

Man^canese  ore,  chemical  grade 

Manganese  ore,  metallurgical  grade.  _ 
Mangane^  ore,  natoral,  battery  grade 

Mercury - 

Mica do 

Qtiarti  crystals do 

Silicon  carbide ! do 

Thorium  nitrate -.  i do 

Tin --     do 

Titanium  si>on?e . do 

Zinc... do 


Unit  of  meaaure 


Pound. 
....do.. 
....do.. 
....do., 
.-..do., 
.--.do., 
.--.do., 
.do.. 


In  VI 
of 


odtory,  beclnnlng 
moitb,  Apr.  1, 1060 


Quae  tity 


492 
322 
057 
047 
852 
44^.. 322 


36 
M 
10 


37(435 

44 

91 

I.l7fi2 

I.fi30 

.610 

1.500 

;,s5i 


Total,  strategic  ;in.l  critic;il  m-iterlils 

Tot  il.  price  'upport  program -. 

r>efen«!e  Pro<lurtion  Act  Inventory: 

Cotton,  American-Keyptlan. .. 

Total,  Department  of  .Vgriciilturo 


B:ile 


0) 


I  T.ess  than  500. 

'  .s«fi  appendix,   p.   14.   for  notp*  rflating  to  reporting  of  stratf-gi  p  rin  1  critir.i! 
materials  acquired  hy  i-Mhiinge  or  burtor  of  agricultural  commodities. 


Table  2. — Strategic  and  critical  materials  inventories 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Facilities  Corporation  tit 
of  materials  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  agricuh 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile 


iiai  It 


The  Cieneral  Services  AilniinLMrulion  dfflncs  the  content  of  the  co 

I'rogram  and  commodity:  Identifies  the  program  and  the  mincru 
and  oils  acquired  under  the  program. 

Unit  of  measure:  The  standard  weight  or  measure  of  minerals,  m 
oils  determined  to  be  the  stockpile  imit  of  measure. 

Inventory,  beginning  of  month:  Opening  Inventory  represents  q 
material  in  storage  at  th«  beginning  of  the  accounting  period. 

Adjustments:  Represents  Increases  (+)  or  decreases  (— )  of  mater 
other  than  increases  from  acquisitions  or  decreases  from  dlsposjil.'i 
from  theft,  loes  incurred  while  in  transit  to  stockpile  location,  repac 
of  container  to  another,  beneAclatlon  of  a  low-grade  material  to  a 
the  removal  of  material  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes.    Increases 
of  material  previously  removed  for  sampling  and  testing  purposes  and 
received  at  storage  locations  in  excess  of  quantities  Wfled  by  the  co 
chemical  analysis  of  the  materlab  may  cause  an  increase  or  decrease 
are  biised  on  cliemical  ami  moisture  content.    Increases  or  decreases  an 
findings  of  audits  of  Inventory  smd  aocoimting  records. 


kiiR 


Proeriini  and  coinnuMlily 


Unit  of  mia.<ure 


K.itional  stockpile,  total  (classified  detail  omitted). 
Fe<leral  Facilities  Corpontion:  Total,  tin 


Defense  Production  Act; 

Aluminum... 

Asbestos,  chrysotile .  

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type 

Beryl 

Bismuth 

Chromlte,  metallurgical  grade 

Cobalt 

Columblte - 

Copper 

Cryolite 

Fluorspar,  acid  grade 

Graphite,  lubricating 

I>>ad 

.Manganese,  battery  grade,  synthetic  dioxide. 

Manganese,  metallorglcal  inide 

M  ica.  nuiscovite  block  and  film 


l^Tif,  ton. 


Short  too 

Short  dry  Um . 
Long  dry  ton.. 

Short  tOQ 

Poimd. 

Sbort  dry  ton. 

Pound 

do 

Short  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

Sbort  ton 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 

do 

Poond 


FootnotM  at  end  ot  UMm. 


June  13 


[In  tboosands] 


Transactions  during  the  month 


Adjustments 


Aciuislllons 


Cost 
value 


Quan- 
tity 


»112 
661 
031 
1,020 
2,060 
9,016 
1.794 

SO 
1.  401 
1.  4.51 
3.  719 
7,706 
2.065 
325 


Cost    i    Quan- 
Viilue         tity 


Cost 

value 


j  Carrying 

charges 

jadded  to 

mvi'st- 

nieiit 

after 

!    ac'iiii- 

I    siliiin 


Disposals 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 

VitlUO 


»1 


9.').  3*9 


7, 028,  891 

3 

7,028.804 


-$220 


1111.030 
7.  3>tO 


2.  17.1  I 

"fl 


7 
103 

,  .572 
70(1 


lis 

400 

,  .';7(i 

840 


»1 

1 
1 

6 
44 

■Jl 


-220 


12, 317 

420.  2^20 


ri.  U24 


420.220 


74.024 


Inventory,  enii  of 
month,  Apr  30,  VM*) 


I       Cost 
Qu.iritlty  I      Viiliir 


SI 


33 
164.254 


164.  2M 


1,402 
36,322 
65,067 
10,047 
40.852 
558,352 
44,815 

44 

06 
20,165 
1.630 
9.  182 
2,  ati) 
2,W1 


$142 

(■62 

931 

l.tttl 

2,  (CiO 

11,307 

2,  2«r7 

81 

1,525 
1,000 
3.740 
9,  282 
2.907 
3411 

\m.  192 

,  3>  (-.1 

3 
,  3iS,  ><>A 


N'OTK.     F:"iin->  iri-  roiiiwli>'l  in  1  n;  is  n^t  :i'l'l  to  totnls. 


under  General  Services  Adutinixtralinn.   April    l.'<(iO:    I /n  lading    rtiaferinln    in    the 

inventory.  Defense  Production  Act  pnrchaae  program,  the  .supplemental  stockpile 

tiral  commodities,  etc.,  and  invfuto'-'i  in  l'<uisit  ^rom  ('n'nmodihj  Credit  Corpora'inri 


EXPLANATORY  X0TE3 


I  ini 


ns  as  follows: 
mit:iU,  fillers, 


t.'ils,  fiNr-'.  :in'l 
ity  and  cost  of 


.al  in  Inventory 

Decreases  occur 

from  one  type 

hther  grade,  and 

of  cur  from  return 

from  quantltie.s 

rttractor.    A  new 

wfiere  the  weights 

also  made  from 


.Vcfitiisltlon-s:  For  tlir  .V'iflon.il  St..cki'!lc  in't  Dcfinsc  I'rodn.-f inn  \r\  arriULsition.-! 
Inclu'le  op»'n  markt  l  purchases  at  con  tr.ut  prices;  inlni'lcjwirt  mental  transfers  al  market 
or  appraised  value  at  time  of  transfer,  ir.iiisportiition  to  first  ixTinancnt  storage  location, 
and,  VveneflciatinF  and  processing  et>st  In  npcrndinp  materials.  Kor  the  sui)pU'inrnt;il 
stfHkpile  acquisitions  incliiite  the  market  value  or  CCCs  aequlsilion  cost  whichever 
is  the  lower  at  lime  of  transfer  from  ('('C, 

Disposals:  Cost  of  dist"isals  are  c-vloiilated  nt  the  averape  unit  price  of  Inventory  at 
time  of  removal  from  Inventory.  V'l.r  the  national  stockpile  inventory  disixjsiiLstwasist 
of  .sale  of  materials  that  by  their  n.iture  would  deteriorate  If  held  In  storage  for  lengths 
of  time;  luid  sale  of  materials  that  have  boon  determined  to  he  obsolete  or  excess  to  the 
needs  of  Oovernrnent.  For  the  DefeiLse  Prrwliiftlon  KcX  Inventory  <IIs{X)shIs  con.sist 
of  sale  of  materials  that  h;ive  N'tn  di  termlned  to  \v  obsolete  or  cxcts*  to  the  needs  of 
Government. 

Inventory,  end  of  tnnnf  h:  Closing'  in\entnr>  reprc-cnt  -  r|iiint  ity  .and  eo<t  of  iriMt4ri  i! 
In  storaj.'i  at  the  end  of  t  111  ii-eoiint  ine  per  ioil. 


[In  thousands] 


Inventory  begiimlng  of 
month  Apr.  1,  1960 


Trans3<-tions  during  tlie  month 


Adjustments 


Acf)iii.--ltioti.- 


Disposals 


Inventory  einl  of 
month  .^pr.  30,  llniO 


Quantity      Cost  value  '    Quan- 


Cost 
value 


Quan- 
tity 


$0,188,123    -f$113 


0,  .519 


Cost 
value 


$2,  I'-..'? 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


Quan- 
tity 


Cost 
value 


726 

367,  S74 

2 

2.103 

1,370 

18,  ltV8 

2 

1,005 

23 

62 

816 

29,632 

23.475 

49,049 

10,491 

50,463 

190 

75,608 

3B 

10,676 

20 

1.304 

1 

178 

8 

3,096 

4 

X1D4 

xvn 

171,043 

8,718 

31,719 

(') 


101 
15 


C) 


11 

79 


1.  177 


266  I 
128  I 

36    . 


$5,427 


I. 


790 
13S 


(') 


It 


14 


■V'.  H'.278 
4  9.  :i'.t 


1. 


720 

2 

.370 

2 

23 

816 

23,575 

10,506 

136 

30 

20 

(') 

8 

4 

a,  (71 

$,792 


3»'i9.  ( 1.50 

2.  103 

IM.  108 

1,(111 

52 

29.  («2 

49. 315 

50,501 

75.644 

10.676 

1.304 

163 

3,036 

2,524 

171,386 

31,850 


1960 
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T.\HLF  2  SiraUmr.  and  critical  maUriah  inventories  under  General  Services  Administration,  April  1960:  Including  via(( nah  in  thr 
national  stockpile,  Federal  Factlities  Corporation  tin  inventory,  Defense  Production  Act  purchase  prograrn,  the  supplemental  xtort.pilr 
of  matrruiU  acquired  by  exrhanqe  or  bart,r  of  agricuUural  commodities,  etc.,  and  inventory  tn  transit  from  Commodity  (  rntit  (  orporation 

to  the  supplemental  stockpile- — CoDtiniied 

[In  thousands] 


Unit  of  mcnnire 

Inventory,  beginning  of 
month,  Mar.  1,  1960 

Transactions  during  the  month                       j 

Inrentorv,  end  of 

rro^T.im  and  lomminliiy 

.Adjustments 

Acquisitions 

Djspf>sah 

month,  Mar.  31, 19fiii 

Quantity 

Cor!  value 

Quan- 
tity 

Cost 
value 

Qtian- 
tity 

Oort 

value 

i 
Quan-        Cort     1 
tity         value 

Quan- 
tity 

ralue 

I),  fens.-  proline  tion  act  -Continued 

.Slrkcl ...       

ruiind    . 

1  roy  oiiniT 

T'ound 

Short  dry  ton    .. 

Found 

do 

1 

1 
i;<i..  r.2«  ; 

•■.,  1  81 
8 
791 
1 .  .529  I 

■>A 

79.8?0 

fl23..567 
177 
662  ' 
1,.5»*7 
39 
9.734  1 
1,038  1 
l'J,652 

:i2.'.  4t;i 

i 

t 

1 

6,421 

$4.  Tfrt 

1 

1 
9,5<.4        $S,.5S8  ' 

. 

1 
133,484  1 

6,181 

8 
847 

1 .  ,529 

22 

7P,  810 

ri9.rvS4 

Hare  eiirth  n  siduc 

}{,,lllr                                             

!          ...1 i 1 

fi<.2 

1 

:::: |.-.:...-! :-- j 

l.,5h7 

42 

9,  ,.i4 

Tin         

'1  it  miiini - --- 

'1  nnt'sli  n 

Iauw  UHl 

Short  ton 

Pound 

To«.l       

.         .do 

do 

__  1 

1... (1,1 

402 

1^4 
l<",7,tt.'J 
32.5.  4.;! 

Siililolal,  Dl'.^  coinniodilii-r- 

^T:l^hble  tools  inventory: 

In  M4<rj»«i-  

On  le.isi' - — — 

(in  lo.ui        - 

1,444,439 

1.0O4 

4,  4<i'i 
2.5 

6,395 

1.4.50,833 

1 

7.243 



9.472 
57 



(') 
(■) 
(•) 

1 .  442.  209 

1.904 

4.410 

2.5 

Ful'litwl.  DPA  ni.uhlw  tiK.ls      

- """ 

"":"Vj 

57 

6.338 

To<:il,  Defcn-e  rnxlucl'oll  Act         

1 

7.343 

9,.'i29 

1.448.  547 

Siippl.in.ntiil  suxkpile- ' 

Aliiminnm  oxide,  fused,  onnlp  

Shorl  ton      

do          ... 

101 

7 

12.784 
3. 973 
3.  4^19 

101 
7 

r 

1,W« 

475 

1.146 

6.248 

17 

1,03:. 

^53 

1,077 

40 

34 

9 

7,  mo 

445 

1 

242 

192 

»5 

17 

1.048 

1«! 

197 

26 

4.565 

488 

82 

2 

15 

60 

12.784 
3.97S 

.•short  drx'  ton 

.5 

3.  49'.^ 

Bauxite,  metnl  grade.  J  itnai<a  lyi>e 

l;..ux!te,  niel:vl  v'raile,  Suriii.ini  type      ..    

Heryl         -     - 

lx>n?  drv  ton....i             1.86.5 

, d;) 47.5 

.•^hort  tun      7 

Pwind 1   14« 

do t.,24* 

Short  diy  t>n.  ..                    17 

do. ...               I,'i3.5 

do        1                  1.53 

1  Pound 1  077 

Lone  dry  too  ...                  40 
Pound..   ....                    34 

Short  ton.        .    .                      9 
t  Carat                                     7  010 
1  (short  dry  ton...j               44v5 

do 1                   1 

1  Pound ...!                212 

1   Short  ton      . .    -                     V>} 
i  Short  drv  ton. . .  1                  .15 

'           d,. 1,048 

'  FK-k   16 

1  Pound ;                1»7 

28.6S»i 
7,3UI 

14.2.52 
2  .579 



:::::: 

-1 

- -** ' 

1 

2^.  •it'; 

7.30(1 

14,252 

2.  579 

Hl^nmtli - 

("adnnuni      

Chroniite.  chenucn!  I'rade    - 

(hrnriile.  met  ^lhir^:ie:U  I'ridc    

1(1.479 

1(1.  855 

I'iJ.  !72 

4.382 

2.169 

1,740 

190 

fi.»i2 

91.823 

24.465 

341 

231 

52.  342 

3.313 

1.340 

loo.  4.W 

3,397 

.584 

203 

5,SM 

8.798 

1,099 

2.427 

.533 

410 

10,409 

45 

21,059 
15.027 
75,068 

(■1 

'""-$137 



JO.  479 

111,  S.55 

Hi2.  0.S.5 

4.  382 

t  hromiie,  rcf ntctory  «:r*u* - 

.-1 

2.  H'9 

Cot>ah - 

1 

'.TKi 

i::::::::: 

0) 

....! 

19(1 

("olamhtle  ..      

•'ol'per         .              -    - 

l>i-.moiid.  industrial:  stwnes 

1  luoi >t>ar.  ma'l  Fr«de. 

(iraphiti',  n;uuriil  Cejlon,  amorphous  lump 

f.^li'io -      --   - 

lefid -     

Manitftnese,  battery  grade,  natarai 

.MiUiKiinese,  dieniical  eia'le,  iyi>e  B 

Nf  ;ini-iino-*,  mctailtirpicui  f  rade 

^fe^fnIrv --    -    

MicHV,  mr.'W-ovit*  block,  sti  alned  a»l  better 

. 

t'l.  2^i2 
91.  ve< 
24,  4-5 

;>4i 

231 

K.  342 

3  313 

1..34« 

UKI.  4:i.5 

3.  3^'7 

9^ 

%Xi 

Mm  I  mu.V!Ovite  film.. ! '•" 

Mic:i  mu.scovite  splittings. 1 do 

r.Jl.idluni -. Troyouuix; 

Qoarti  rry.stals I  Ti>und     . 

4.566 

488 
82 

5.584 

8,708 

1.099 

.. 

2.427 

Kareearths j  ^tiort  ary  ton.  ..|                  * 

.. 

533 

KutlM-nium -  - 

Pound 60 

1  Short  ton. ...                  53 
1  Pound 8 

410 

Selonlum     .             

Silkon  carhiiip,  crude   

Tantalile - 

1 

1,200 

5 

4,48.5 

306 

in.  4«I9 

4.5 
21.050 

Tboritim  nitrate 

(.        do      .   

1  .Short  ton  . 

1              1,200 

1                    5 

-'' 

Tiinesten       - '  l'""nd....       .. 

/iiij. '  Short  ton    . 

4,4s,5 

3(./6 

1.5.  62" 
75. 0ti7 

Total.  sn;n>lement»l  stockpile t  

i        6M3.  !^6 

1 

-138 

693. 40S 

-upplrinent.il  sUKkiille  inveiitfiry  in  transit    • 

'   Short  ton. .  .      - . 

1  1           sra 

398  '             .V*ll 

<.')          1             1.344 

84                   J13 

1                   979 

R  1                 275 

! 

— 

1 
398 

3t.2 

.5.  Hill 

liaiuite -   I  i-ooK  ui  J  M... 

i 

1.244 

nerylllum  »T>PI>er  master  alloy  -        ^'"  " 

("Cadmium.      -.         

Chromium  inelal.. - 

1 

84  ;               113 

1  Short  tdii. 

1 — 



1    1                979 

1 

.5  1                27.5 

(  olemaJiite 

Curnt       '                   '               o    1^0    I             94   14U 

1  ..... 

2.149 

11 

5 

1 

19 

26 

4M 

GO 

97 

11 

1.254 

2 

16 

24.149 

Diiiinoud,  Industrial  stone.s 

'  Short  ton 

1 do 

1 do 

j  SlMiit  dry  ton.. . 

Sbort  ton 

'  T'oimd         

t  Tn>v  oiini'e 

Pound 

Short  dry  Ion... 

Pound   .       

I.otiL-  ton  . 
1  Short  ton   

i              'ill              a  962 

1 — 

3.062 

Ferrochrome.  high  carbon 

Ferrochmme,  low  carbon 

Kcrromanganese... - 

Hiiorspar,  atid  grade     

I>.ad  ..              - 

6 

1 

10 

25 

499 

60 

97 

11 

I.2,'>4 

1                    2 

j             le 

2,153 

167 

71>* 
4,899 

860 
1.016 

618 
1.044 
2,837 
4.325 
3,776 





...--'.-. 

2.153 
lti7 
718 

4.899 
86U 

MUa               

r 

j;:::;:::: 



.'...'.'.— 



1.  OIti 
618 
1,944 
2.837 
4,325 
3.776 

Selenium   ..   

Silicon  carbide,  crude 

Thoritim  nitrate.   

Tin  ..     -- 

Zinc 

Total,  sjipplemcmal  .sloAiiUr  inventory  i:i  ^  -- 
traiisif       .    -   — 

!          60.196    

-.-_  ———- 

M,  W> 

1 

8,402.218 

1 

-19 



9,706 

14,956 

8,396,949 

1                                  1 

1 

i  S^'Vrliiidli.  p.  14,  for  notes  rrlaUng  to  reporting  of  traleplc  and  critical  matortah  acquired  by  exchange  or  barter  of  aericnlttinil  conunodlties. 
.Vote.— Figures  are  rcunde«l  and  may  not  add  to  tot:iIs. 


«  i 
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Table  3. rVr/7  defense  KiM-kinle  invenUry  under  the  Office  of  Ciiil  nnd  Ihf:  ri'o   Mohilization,  April  l!>fl(i 

EXPLANATORY  XOTKS 

liH'  Oili.f  of  Civil  :nni  Dvfi-nse  >[oblllzatioii  dtflni-s  the  ifniUiit  (f  tlie  folumns 

follows:  ,  ,,_         .  ., 

fToicraiii  rtn<l  commodity:  Composite  groups  of  many  lUfferent  Items 

I'liit  of  measure:  8ho»-n  only  for  engineering  supply  units  and  hosflltul  rtnulH)niil 
units;  not  feasible  by  other  composite  groups. 

liiventoryHiuantity;  Shown  only  for  two  items,  namely,  engin^e 
•mil  civil  defense  emergency  hospital  fimctlonal  imlts.    It  is  not  feas 
(111  intitv  figures  on  the  other  commodity  groupe  because  they  are  coi^posit 
iir  niauy  (iifffrent  items.     To  reiwrt  Quantities,  it  would  be  necessary 
hundred  different  Items.  . 

Inventory-cost  value:  The  dollar  value  figures  on  commo<lities  iii 
stiKkpile  inventory  reflect  essentially  the  actual  costs  of  the  commo.! 
iiortation,  delivery,  or  storsige  costs  arc  included.     However,  these  sti 
sliould  be  Qualified  by  the  fact  that  the  total  inventory  lnclu<les  Gov^ 
i-roperty  Items  valued  at  over  $2  million  (a  little  more  than  1  i)ercer 
w  hich  were  iK-Quire"l  by  OtHce  of  Civil  and  Defense  .MobiliZ;ition  at  1 


erin  ; 


civil  defense 

•s.    No  trans- 

stalenients  should 

trmnent  excess 

of  the  total), 

tic  (ir  no  cost. 


tl:p 
ities 


cert 


('onuno(lii> 


Kiij-'ineering  sloc-ki>llc  (engine  generator?,  puiniis 
chlorinators,  purifiers,  pii*  and  fittings).  i 

Medical    bulk    stocks    and    associited    items    iit        

OCDM  loeatloiui.  i 

Medical  bulk  stocks  at  manufacturer  IcKutloii?      .  '. 

Che mical  and  biological  CQulpment j 

Radiological  equipment „   v" 

Civil  defens*  eraer«ncy  huspltul  fiuictiontd  units-'  Kacn.. 

Replenishnient  units  for  liusiiitaL-i 


Cilil  of  lilea.-^uri' 


Ift-mile  units - 


Tot.d,  civil  defense  -t'^''ki>ile 


1  lyes!)  than-IOO. 

'  Inventory  wnleofT  ict  rlifn-Hi'  nf  dr^li  uclioip 


•  Appendix 

u.s.  department  of  agriculture 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
The  Price-Support  Program 

Price-support  operations  are  carried  out 
under  the  Corporation's  charter  powers  (15 
U.a.C.  714) ,  in  conformity  with  the  Agriciil- 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJ5.C.  1421 ) .  the  Agricul- 
twal  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741).  which 
includes  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1442).  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with  respect  to 
certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  conformity  with 
the  act  of  July  28,  1945,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1312).  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
price  support  is  mandatory  for  the  basic 
commodities — corn,  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  pea- 
nuts, and  tobacco — and  specific  nonbaslc 
commodities;  namely,  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk, 
butterfat.  and  the  products  of  milk  and 
butterfat  Under  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958,  as  producers  of  corn  voted  in  favor  of 
the  new  price-support  program  for  corn  au- 
thorized by  that  act,  price  support  is  manda- 
tory for  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  grain  sorghums. 
Price  support  for  wool  and  mohair  is  manda- 
tory under  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
through  the  marketing  year  ending  March 
31,  1962.  Price  support  for  other  nonbasic 
agricultural  commodities  is  discretionary  ex- 
cept that  whenever  the  price  of  either  cotton- 
seed or  soybeans  is  supported,  the  price  of 
the  other  must  be  supported  at  such  level 
as  the  Secretary  determines  will  cause  them 
to  compete  on  equal  terms  on  the  market. 
This  program  may  also  Include  operations  to 
remove  and  dispKJse  of  or  aid  in  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities for  the  purpose  of  .stabilizing  prices 
at  levels  not  in  excess  of  permissible  price- 
support  levels. 

Price  support  is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and,  in  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  incentive  payments 
based  on  marketings.  The  producers  com- 
noditles  serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecourse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  or  mortgaged 
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The.'^e  materials  irt'  ncclvi'l  iiiln  I  tic  inviulory  on  one  of  three  v.iiue  l»i.>cs  lteIll^ 
similar  or  identical  to  itcni.->  puri  liiscd  in  (lie  ()i«n  market  for  stockpile  purtxjsvs  arc 
acceptetl  at  the  average  unit  cost  for  siiinlar  Items  purchas^-d;  the  remaining  items  ;irc 
ac^'epted  at  a  current  fair  v;due,  if  suili  1i;ls  N'cn  deternilne<l.  or  at  the  original  acqiiisi 
tioii  cost  to  the  Federal  OoverniiU'iit,  if  i  current  fair  value  has  not  t>«'en  deteriniiii>'l 

.Adjustments:  Hepre.setits  iuvciilorv  pricinkr  adjiLstrneiits  resulting  from  rt-CHlcula 
lion  of  fixed  avcratrc  unit  prices,  trunsfi  y<  nf  cdnimixlllies  from  one  coniiKisilc  sroiip 
to  another,  etc..  during  the  month. 

.Vcciulsi tions:  MatcrisLs  placed  m  iii\eiitMr\  dui  ing  llie  nionlli,  including  return  ti> 
Inventory  of  items  |>Mvi"u>iy  releas<d  frnin  in\eiitiir\  for  reworkint:,  etc.  \ulur 
state<l  In  terms  of  uctual  'ii>'-  if  tin  <  inunmlitles 

Disposals:  Malerinl.~  reniuseil  froui  iiivinlnry  iliiiing  the  month,  including  items 
releasj-il  fruni  inventor  >  for  n  «  orliim.'.  ele.    \  nine  stilted  in  terms  of  average  unit  cosl^ 

Inventory  at  end  of  ninnlli  ClMNiiii.'  iiiMMilory  after  trHnsacllon^  for  the  inanili 
have  iKH'n  appliii  t"  ihi'  iin  eiilrirv  :il  ilu-  K'2iniiin>;  of  the  month. 


[In  thousand.s] 
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of  month.  Apr.  I. 
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Quantity     Cost  value      Quaii-         Cost     '    Quan-        Cost         Qu.in-        Cost 
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NoTK.     Kii.iiris  :ire  rotinded   iiid  n     '.  n'^t    idd  to  li'l  ds 


for  satisfaction  of  the  loan      Pur- 

a^eements    generally    are     available 

same  period  that  loans  are  avail - 

signing  a  purchase   agreement,   a 

receives   an  option   to   sell    to   the 

any  quantity  of  the  commodity 

may   elect   within   the   maximum 

in  the  agreement. 

or  effect  on  budgetary  expenditures 

nted    by    the    disbursements    for 

I^rt  loans.    The  largest  part  of  the 

acquisitions  under  the  program 

fri)m    the    forfeiting    of    conunodlties 

loan  collateral  for  which  the  ex- 

ur»s  occiured  at  the  time  of  making 

rather  than  at  the  time  of  acquiring 
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case 
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De  ense 


IS    of    commodities    acquired    by 
in  its  price-support  opera- 
made  in  compliance  with  sections 
and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
other  applicable  legislation,   par- 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
Act  of   1954    (7   U.S.C.    1691). 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  title  II 
rlcultural  Act  of  1956.  the  Agrlcul- 
of  1958,  the  act  of  August  19,  1958. 
of  cornmeal  and  wheat  flour,  and 
September  21,  1959.  with  regard  to 
livestock  feed  in  emergency  areas. 

Production  Act  Program 

authorized  by  and  certified 

£|ecretary    of   Agriculture   under   the 

of    the    Defense    Production    Act 

leistered  and  operated  through   the 

Credit  Corporation. 

and  past  progr.ajns  Involve  the 

and    disposition    of    agricultural 

es  or  prodf.cts  thereof.     Commod- 

are  entered  in  and  maintained 

ihe  Inventory  account.?  of  the  Cor- 

As  the  commrKlities  are  disposed 

realized  gains  or  losses  are  recorded 

a  receivable  against  the  Secretary 

Administrative    expenses   ol 

are    recorded    In    this    rc- 

and  Interest  is  computed  monthly 

t4tal  amount  of  CCC's  Investment  at 

rate   per   annum   as   that   paid   by 

on  Its  borrowings  from  the 


IS 


Corjioratlon 


The  net  total  of  realized  gains  and  losses. 
CCCs  administrative  expenses,  and  CCC's 
Interest  expense  represented  a  payable  Item 
under  the  revolving  fund. 

The  recording  of  realized  gains  or  losses 
represents  a  cash  basts.  Inasmuch  as  the 
amount.s  recrirded  represent  the  net  results 
of  actual  dispositions.  Values  of  inventories 
on  hand  at  reporting  date  are  not  included  in 
these  fund  accounts  and  therefore  allow- 
ances for  losses  are  not  included.  Adminis- 
trative and  Interest  expenses  are  accounted 
for  on  an   accrual   basis.     All   values  are  at 

C06t. 

When  a  program  Is  completed,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  secures  funds  by  Issuing 
Interest-bearing  notes  to  the  Treasury  and 
reimburses  CCC.  Interest  on  the  notes  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  Is  accrued  monthly, 
comp^iiinded  semiannually,  as  an  accrvied 
liability  of  the  revolving  fund 

GKNERAL    SERVICFS    ADMINISTRATION 

Strategic   and    critiral    material    !<tockpiUnq 
and   related   programs 

1.  Nntlonul  Stockpile 

The  Stratevtlc  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (50  use.  98 -98h )  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  na- 
tional stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terial;;. C'SA  l.s  responsible  for  making  pvir- 
chase.s  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and 
providing  for  their  storage,  security,  and 
maintenance;.  These  functions  are  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  directives  Issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization.  The  act  also  provides 
for  the  tran.sfer  from  other  Government 
ageijcies  of  strategic  and  critical  mat,eriala 
which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  such  other 
at;encics  and  are  required  to  meet  the  stock- 
pik-  obj'ctlves  established  by  OCDM.  In 
addition.  OSA  is  re.';p'.>nKible  for  disposing  of 
thopc  strategic  and  critical  materials  which 
OCDM  determines  to  be  no  longer  needed 
for  stockpile  piiri>0'^i'S 

Gene-rai  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
m.T.tpriaIs  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V  7.  Issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  pub- 
lished  in   the  I-edernl  Register  of  December 
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19.  1969  (24  ¥R.  10309).  PorUoiut  of  this 
order  relate  also  to  Defense  Production  Act 
inventories. 

2.  Tin  Received  Ftoin  Federal  PaclUtics 
Oorporatlon 

Public  Law  608.  84th  Congress  (50  UB.C. 
98  note),  provided,  among  other  things,  for 
the  continuation  of  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned tin  smelter  at  Texa*  City, 
Tex.,  from  June  30,  1956,  until  January  31, 
1957.  It  provided  also  that  all  tin  acquired 
by  the  Federal  Pacillties  Corporation  by 
reason  of  such  extension  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  OSA. 

3.  Defense  Production  Act 

Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093) 
and  Bxecutlve  Order  10480.  as  amended,  OSA 
Is  authorized  to  make  pvirchases  of  or  cc«n- 
mltments  to  pvirchase  metals,  minerals,  and 
other  materials,  for  Government  use  or  re- 
sale, in  order  to  expand  producUve  capacity 
and  supply,  and  also  to  store  the  materials 
acquired  as  a  result  of  such  purchases  or 
commitments.  Such  functions  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  programs  certified  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization. 

4    Supplemental   Stockpile 

As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority 
from  OCDM  (32  A.CP.R  ,  ch.  I.  DMO  V-4) 
GSA  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and 
storage  of  materials  placed  in  the  supplemen- 
tal stockpile.  Section  206  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  (7  U.S.C.  1856)  provides  that 
strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  re- 
sult of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  or  for  other  purposes,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile 
established  by  section  104(b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b)  ).  In  addition 
to  the  materials  which  have  been  or  may  be 
so  acquired,  the  materials  obtained  under 
the  programtis  established  pursuant  to  the 
Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos,  Fluorspar,  and 
Columblum -Tantalum  Production  and  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1956  (50  use.  App.  2191-2195), 
which  terminated  December  31,  1958.  have 
been  transferred '  to  the  supplemental  stock- 
pile, as  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  said 
Production  and  Purchase  Act. 
nrFinc  or  civtl  and  di:jtnse  mobilization 
Civil  defense  stockpile  program 

Tills  stockpiling  program,  under  authorl- 
•/.ation  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Congress,  sec- 
tion 201 1  h).  is  designed  to  provide  some  of 
the  most  essential  medical  and  engineering 
supplies  for  emergency  use  in  event  of  en- 
emy attack.  Materials  and  equipment  not 
normally  available  or  not  present  In  the 
quantities  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations. 
Tbe  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
stockpile  prociired  to  date  Including  medical 
supplies,  emergency  engineering  equipment, 
and  radiological  instruments  is  stored  and 
maintained  In  a  nationwide  warehouse  sys- 
tem consisting  of  medical  and  general  stor- 
:ige  facilities. 

Explanatory  N<jtes  Reljiting  to  the  Report- 
ing OF  Strategic  and  CFmcAL  Materials 
Acquired  by  Exchange  or  Barier  of  AGr.i- 
cultural  Commodities 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  In  the 
Commodity  Credit  Cor^Hiration's  price-sup- 
port inventory  may  be  exchanged  or  bar- 
tered for  strategic  and  critical  materials  vm- 
der  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480) ,  and 
other  basic  legislation  Including  the  CCC 
Charter  Act,  as  amended,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
Except  for  small  amounts  which  may  go 
to  the  national  stockpile,  the  strategic  and 


critical  mato'ials  acquired  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  barter  pro- 
gram are  transferred  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Direct  appropwlations  reimburse  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  materials  so 
transferred  from  the  price-support  inventory. 

The  General  Services  Administration  Is 
charged  with  the  cvistody  and  management 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  and  be- 
comes the  responsible  reporting  agency  when 
title  to  these  bartered  materials  is  placed  In 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

For  purposes  of  this  report,  strategic  and 
critical  materials  acquired  by  barter  may  ap- 
pear In  three  inventories,  reflecting  the  stages 
of  the  transfer  of  title. 

1.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  repcwrts 
those  to  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration still  has  title,  prior  to  transfer  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

2  The  General  Services  Administration 
reports  those  which  have  been  transferred 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
change Inventory  in  two  parts: 

(A)  Materials  for  which  title  is  "in  tran- 
sit" from  Commodity  Credit  Corpxjratlon  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile. 

( B )  Materials  for  which  title  has  passed 
tj  the  supplemental  stockpile. 


Statfment  by  Senator  Byrd  or  Virginia 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  nine  Fed- 
eral stockpile  Inventories  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  and  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  on  April  30.  1960. 
totaled  « 15. 928 .426 .000.  April  activity  In 
these  stockpiles  resulted  in  a  net  Increase  of 
♦325352.000. 

The  net  change  in  these  stockpile  in- 
ventories reflects  acquisitions,  disposals,  and 
adjustments.  The  April  activity  and  the  end- 
of-the-month  totals  are  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 
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These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the   agencies   involved  as  compiled  by  the 


Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures. 

INCXKASES  Aim  DECKKASES 

Major  net  increases  In  cost  value  during 
the  month  were  reported  as  follows:  t263 
million  In  wheat,  $90  million  In  grain  sor- 
ghum. $17  million  In  milk  and  butterfat. 

These  Increases  were  partially  offset  by 
major  net  decreases  including  $36  million  In 
cotton  and  $15  million  in  corn. 

ACRICUl-TURAI.    COMMODITIB5 

Of  23  agricultural  commodities  In  Com- 
modity Credit's  $7.3  billion  price  stipport 
inventory  on  April  30,  1960,  those  leading  In 
cost  value  incltide: 

Wheat,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost 
of  $3.1  billion: 

Corn,  with  1.2  billion  bushels  at  a  cost  of 
$2.1  bilUon:   and 

Cotton,  with  more  than  5.3  million  bales 
at  a  cost  of  $952  million. 

STRATBGIC    AND   CRITICAI.    MATERIALS 

Strategic  and  critical  materials  are  shown 
In  six  inventories  totaling  $8.5  billion.  In- 
cluding the  $6.2  billion  national  stockpile  for 
which  itemized  detail  is  classified.  Com- 
bined figures  from  the  other  five  inventories 
show  materials  (in  all  grades  and  forms) 
leading  In  cost  value  as  follows: 

Aluminum,  bauxite,  etc.,  with  6  million 
tons  at  a  cost  of  $458  million;  tungsten,  with 
84  million  pounds  at  a  cost  of  $341  million: 
and  manganese  and  manganese  ores,  with  4.4 
million  tons  at  a  cost  of  $295  million. 

civil  detensr  sctpplisb  and  equipment 

The  civil  defense  stockpile  is  shown  in  7 
composite  groups  totaling  $173  million. 
More  than  60  percent  is  in  medical  bulk 
stocks  valued  at  $107   million. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 

S.  3665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Southern  Railway,  their  successors 
and  assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 

S.  3666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to 
provide  protection  for  the  employment  op- 
portunities of  domestic  agricultural  work- 
ers in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCarthy  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS : 

S.3667.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs 
of  Lt.   Col.   James   Murray   Bate    (deceased) 
and   MaJ.    BiUie   Harold    Lynch    (deceased  >: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  commission  to  study  and  report  on 
the  influence  of  foreign  trade  upon  business 
and  Industrial  expansion  in  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Forrtgn  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dirksen  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear   under   a   separate    heading.) 


EXTENSION   AND    AMENDMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OP  1949 

Mr.  MCCARTHY,    Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
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to  extend  Public  Law  78  for  2  additional 
years  and  to  amend  it  to  provide  certain 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers. 

The  migrant  farm  workers  constitute 
one  of  the  most  impoverished  and  neg- 
'ected  groups  in  our  society.  They  have 
not  generally  shaied  in  the  rise  of  stand- 
ard of  living  throughout  the  Nation  and 
their  social  and  economic  problems  con- 
tinue to  be  most  serious.  The  improve- 
ment of  their  opportunity  for  a  better 
life  is  a  matter  of  basic  social  justice. 

The  bUl  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
deals  with  only  one  phase  of  the  whole 
migrant  labor  problem,  that  of  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  bring  into  this  coun- 
try Mexican  nationals  for  agricultm-al 
labor.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  for 
which  the  Congress  has  special  respon- 
sibility, since  this  program  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress  in  1951  with  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  78.  Although  it 
was  envisioned  as  a  temporary  measure, 
it  has  been  extended  on  three  occasions. 
The  present  expiration  date  is  Jime  30. 
1961,  but  already  there  is  demand  that 
it  be  extended  in  this  session. 

Public  Law  78  authorized  agreements 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  for  admis- 
sion of  Mexican  nationals  into  the  United 
States  to  meet  farm  labor  shortages.  It 
was  viewed  also  as  a  means  of  reducing 
the  niraiber  of  illegal  entries  of  "wet- 
backs." In  approving  the  procedure  the 
Congress  set  up  some  conditions  which 
would  guarantee,  it  was  thought,  that 
domestic  farm  workers  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  employment  of 
Mexican  nationals. 

The  program  has  been  successful  as 
regards  the  recruitment  of  Mexican 
workers.  In  1952  the  number  of  Mexi- 
can nationals  brought  into  the  United 
States  was  197,000;  in  1954,  309,000;  in 
1956,  445,C00,  and  in  each  of  the  past  3 
years  the  number  has  been  over  430,000. 
Under  the  contracts  worked  out  by  our 
Government  and  that  of  Mexico  there 
has  been  gradual  improvement  under 
which  the  Mexican  nationals  travel,  live, 
and  work. 

On  the  other  hand  the  program  has 
sfrown  beyond  that  of  meeting  an  emer- 
gency demand  for  seasonal  labor.  The 
safeguards  to  protect  the  rights  of  do- 
mestic migratory  workers  have  proved 
inadequate.  Experience  has  shown  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  lacks  sufBcient 
authority  to  make  and  enforce  the  regu- 
lations necessary  to  protect  domestic 
workers.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
the  program  has  had  a  depressing  influ- 
ence on  the  wages,  living  conditions,  and 
employment  opportunities  of  American 
agricultural  workers. 

The  family  farm  is  also  afifected  by  this 
program.  About  half  of  the  farms  In  the 
Nation  do  not  use  hired  labor  and  an- 
other 35  percent  use  very  little.  The 
great  majority  of  migratory  workers  are 
used  on  less  than  5  percent  of  the  farms 
of  the  Nation,  the  percentage  using  Mex- 
ican nationals  are  even  fewer.  In  many 
types  of  farm  production  the  family-type 
farmers  are  losing  out  partly  because  the 
large-scale  operators  can  cut  costs  by  use 
of  cheap  labor.  In  1958.  for  example,  the 
Department  of  Labor  had  to  take  action 
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Senate  Committee  on  Un- 
Problems    was    concerned 
problem  of  imderemployment 
imeiiployment  among  rural  people, 
not  deal  extensively  with  the 
of  migratory  workers  since  a 
ttee  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
Public   Welfare   was   studying 
on  this  problem.     We  did  re- 
testimony,  however,  regard- 
adverse  effect  of  the  Mexican 
laqor  program  on  the  employment 
and    wages    of    domestic 
In  the  final  report  of  the 
made  last  March,  both  the 
and    minority    members   were 
the  need  for  the  Congress  to 
closely  the  effects  of  Public  Law 
d<)mestic  employment  opportuni- 

extending  the  program, 
njost  substantial  evidence  for  the 
of  revising  the  provisions  of 
78  has  come  from  the  con- 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
study  the  Me>Jcan  farm  labor 
Members  of  this  special  study 
;re  former  U.S.  Senator  Edward 
.  Rufus  B.  van  Kleinsmid.  chan- 
the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
Glenn  E.  Garrett,  chairman  of 
Council  of  Migrant  Labor,  and 
Gfcorge  Higgins,  director  of  the  so- 
act|on  department  of  the  National 
Welfare  Conference.    The  con- 
made  their  report  last  October, 
unanimous  consent  to  have 
n  the  Record  at  this  point  some 
fkctual  background  developed  by 


cons  ultants. 


being  no  objection,  the  matter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


A.  ADVEXSE  EFFECT 

503(2)   of  Public  Law  78  proliibits 
t  of  Labor  from  making  Mex- 
avallable   In    any   area   unless 
that    the    employment    of 
otkers   will   not   adversely  affect    the 
working   conditions   of   domestic 
al  workers  similarly   employed, 
ing  out  other  provisions  of  Public 
the  International  agreement,  the 
has     established      procedures 
to  minimize  adverse  effect.  These 
a  I  preseason  supply-demand  analy- 
labor  shortages;    (b)   Inter- 
to  meet  short?  ges  from  avail - 
uses    of    domestic    labor;     (c>    re- 
^mployers  of  foreign  labor  to  meet 
standards  of  housing  and  working 
(d)    requiring  employers  of  for- 
to  pay  the  ■prevailing  wage"  to 
c^omestic  wage  standards  while  pre- 
;ploitation  of  foreign  workers;  and 
ng  employers  using  foreign  work- 
qualified  U.S.  workers  who  become 
'ed  in  the  area,  either  In  addition  to 
of  Mexican  nationals, 
of  these  efforts,  there  are  Indica- 
adverse  effect  has  occiu-red  in  some 
following  are  sc»ne  examples: 

displacement:    There    are 

of  some  employer  preference  for 

over  domestic  workers  because  they 

an  assured  work  force  of  premium 

labor.     Use  of  Mexicans  relieves 

of  the  risk  of  losing  his  labor 

enables  him  to  take  maximum 
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advantage  of  changing  market  prices  and 
crop  grades.  The  unit  cost  of  housing  for- 
eign workers  is  generally  smaller  than  the 
cost  for  domestic  mlgranu,  who  luually 
travel  In  family  groups.  In  a  competitive 
situation,  other  farmers  seek  the  same  ad- 
vantages and  strong  and  continuing  pres- 
sures build  up  to  utilize  foreign  workers. 
Thus  in  some  areas,  almost  100  percent  of  the 
seasonal  work  on  certain  crop  activities  is 
performed  by  foreign  workers.  Domestic 
workers  either  migrate  to  other  areas  of 
employment  or  do  not  seek  Jobs  in  the  ac- 
tivity which  is;  identified  with  Mexicans.  •  •  • 

2  Duration  of  employment:  Agriculture 
cannot  provide  year-round  employment  for 
most  farm  wageworkers  because  of  the  short 
duration  of  seasons.  The  average  farm  wage- 
worker  can  only  e.xpect  to  work  about  125 
days  n  year  at  farm  Jobs.  If  foreign  work- 
er.s  are  a\ailable.  seasons  of  agricultural  em- 
ployment may  be  further  compressed  by  us- 
ing more  workers  at  peak.  This  may  result 
in  c\cn  shorter  duration  of  employment  and 
loss  of  Income  for  American  farmworkers  in 
aretes  where  foreicn  workers  are  employed. 

S.  Low  wages:  Agriculture  has  been  histor- 
ically a  low-wage  Industry.  Farm  employers 
have  not  generally  attempted  to  comp>ete 
with  other  Industries  for  labor  In  areas 
where  foreign  workers  are  used  In  large 
numbers  their  presence  may  prevent  wage 
rates  from  rising  to  levels  they  would  attain 
if  no  foreign  workers  were  admitted 
Knowledge  of  the  availability  of  Mexican 
nationals  weakens  the  domestic  workers' 
bargaining  position  and  contributes  to  the 
depression  of  area  wage  levels.  Studies  made 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  show  that  wage 
rates  in  activities  In  which  Mexicans  are  em- 
ployed ha"e  lagged  behind  the  rising  wage 
level  for  farm  work  generally  The  studies 
also  show  that  w.iges  paid  by  employers  who 
use  foreign  workers  tend  to  average  lower 
than  thos^e  paid  by  nonusers  In  the  same 
area  (see  discussion  of  wages  In  C  below ) 

B.    E.XTFNS1VE    USE    OF    MEXICAN    NATIONALS 

1.  Year-round  occupations:  Public  Law  78 
does  not  limit  the  use  of  Mexican  national 
to  sea.sonal  occupations  although  the  history 
and  background  of  this  program  Indicate 
that  it  generally  was  considered  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  emergency  needs.  How- 
ever, approximately  20,000  Mexicans  known 
as  .'^peclal.=;."  are  now  employed  on  a  year- 
rouiiri  bails.  These  arc  workers  with  special- 
ized knowledge  and  experience  who  are  spe- 
cifically requested  at  reception  centers  and 
whope  contracts  are  renewed  every  6  months 
Most  •speclul.s  "  are  employed  In  the  border 
Stales  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 

2.  Skilled  occupations:  Public  law  78  does 
not  limit  employnrent  of  Mexicans  in  terms 
of  skills,  and  in  recent  years,  there  has  been 
an  increasing  tendency  to  use  Mexicans  In 
semiskilled  and  skilled  occupations.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  employed  as  tractor  operators 
and  ranch  hands,  thousands  are  engaged  in 
skilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs.  Recently,  the 
Department  has  been  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  Mexican  workers  penetrating  Into 
field  packing  and  sorting  of  vegetables  as  new 
machine  methods  were  Introduced  and  the 
work  transferred  from  the  shed  to  the  fields 
This  work  was  formerly  done  by  packing 
shed  operators  at  higher  wage  rates  In  sheds 

The  only  legal  authority  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  for  limiting  the  use  of  Mex- 
ican nationals  in  t«rms  of  skill  considera- 
tions is  a  determination   under  section  503 

( 1 )  that  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  available  at 
the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform  this 
work,  or  a  determination  under  section  503 

(2)  that  the  use  of  Mexicans  adversely  affects 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  do- 
mestic workers  similarly  employed.  How- 
ever, difficulties  have  arisen  In  attempting 
to  apply  these  provisions.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  Mexicans  used  In  the  machine 
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packing  and  sorting  of  vegetables  In  the 
field,  American  packinghouse  workers  have 
been  displaced.  However,  the  displaced 
workers  are  not  necessarily  available  to  trans- 
fer to  field  Jobs  because  of  changes  in  the 
Job  content  as  well  as  a  lowering  of  wages 
and  the  conditions  of  employment.  Con- 
sequently, Mexicans  are  requested  for  field 
packing  work  while  higher  paid  domestic 
shedworkers  are  laid  off. 

3.  Nonessential  crops:  Under  Public  Law 
78  foreign  workers  may  be  used  for  any  com- 
modity or  product  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  deems  essential.  Since  the  In- 
ception of  the  law.  however,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  not  exercised  his  discretion 
to  declare  any  commodities  none.ssential. 
even  those  which  are  lu  surplus  supply  and 
heavily  subsidized.  More  than  60  percent 
of  all  Mexicans  are  employed  at  peak  work  in 
crops   which    are   in  surplits   supply. 

C.    WAGES 

1.  Wage  trends:  Section  503(2)  of  Public 
Law  78  states  that  the  Department  of  Labors 
responsibility  under  the  law  shall  be  carried 
out  In  a  manner  that  will  not  adversely 
affect  wages.  The  International  agreement 
helps  to  implement  this  by  providing  that 
wages  paid  to  foreign  workers  should  corre- 
spond with  those  paid  to  domestic  workers 
similarly  employed  in  the  area. 

The  prevailing  wage  concept  may  work 
satisfactorily  In  situations  where  wage  rotes 
are  determined  by  competitive  forces  in  the 
labor  market,  and  there  are  so  lew  Mexicans 
that  their  presence  does  not  upset  this  equi- 
librium. Actually,  however,  the  availability 
of  a  potential  reserve  of  foreign  labor  gen- 
erally Influences  the  wage  levels  in  the  area 
for  crops  on  which  Mexicans  are  usually 
employed,  and  on  other  crops  as  well.  Thus. 
Mexican  rates  are  tied  to  domestic  wage 
levels,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  more  or  less 
stabilized  by  the  presence  of  Mexicans. 
Therefore,  wage  levels  tend  to  become  fixed 
in  areas  and  activities  where  Mexicans  are 
employed. 

Studies  of  the  BES  show  that  wage  rates 
in  crops  for  which  Mexicans  are  emploj-ed 
do  not  move  upward  at  a  rate  corresponding 
with  the  general  trends  in  farm  wage  rates. 
Between  1953  and  1958,  the  hourly  farm 
wage  rate  in  the  United  States  Increased  14 
percent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  An  examination  of  wage  stir- 
veys  made  by  State  agencies  In  areas  using 
Mexican  nationals  showed  that  the  average 
rate  paid  to  domestic  workers  In  these  arc-.-s 
either  remained  unchanged  or  decreased  In 
three-fifths  of  the  cases.  In  mnkln!?  this 
analysis  each  wage  survey  was  given  equal 
weight  regardless  of  the  relative  number  of 
workers  employed.  If  the  flnriingB  had  been 
weighted,  the  Indication  of  a  leveling  or 
downtrend  of  wages  would  be  greater.  For 
example,  in  cotton,  in  which  about  one-half 
of  the  Mexicans  are  employed,  three-fourths 
of  the  cases  showed  rate's  unchanged  or 
lowered.  Between  1958  and  1959.  an  im- 
provement in  wage  rates  paid  w  American 
workers  in  areas  using  Mexican  nationals 
has  been  reported,  but  the  magnitude  of 
these  increases  is  les.-;  than  the  overall  in- 
crease In  farm  wage  rates  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  decade  the  wi'.ge  difTer- 
enilal  between  agriculture  and  industry  ha.": 
been  widening  steadily,  and  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  use  of  foreign  wc.rKcrs  in 
agriculture  is  partly  responElhle. 

4.  Earnings  of  Mexican  workers:  Tlio  Mexi- 
can Government  has  set  a  50-cent  minimum 
for  braceros  paid  on  an  hourly  basif^.  Tliis 
standard  Is  below  existing  wage  levels  in 
most  areas  where  foreign  workers  are  em- 
ployed but  above  prevailing  levels  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  Arkunsa.'-.. 
Delta  areas,  and  parts  of  New  Mexico. 

Studies  of  earnings  of  Mexican  workers 
have   revealed  that  many  paid   on   a   piece- 


rate  basis  were  not  realizing  the  equivalent 
of  50  cents  an  hour.  TlierefcH-e,  In  1958,  the 
Btu-eau  of  Employment  Security  adopted  a 
policy  that  wcH-kers  of  reasonable  diligence 
mtist  realise  a  minimum  of  60  cents  an  hour 
or  the  piece  rate  must  be  adjusted  to  assure 
tiiU. 

This  does  not,  however,  set  an  absolute 
minimum  wage,  since  10  percent  of  the  work- 
ers, who  are  presumed  to  be  less  diligent 
than  others,  may  earn  less  than  50  cents  an 
hour.  Adjustment  of  piece  rates  to  eliminate 
unsatisfactory  earnings  has  been  generally 
accomplished  through  negotiation  with 
growers. 

D.    CONDITIONS    OF    EMPLOYMENT 

One  of  the  reasons  that  shortages  of  labor 
cannot  always  be  filled  by  American  workers 
is  that  conditions  of  employment  are  less 
satisfactory  than  those  offered  foreign  work- 
ers. Contract  guarantees  give  Mexican  work- 
ers a  number  of  advantages;  the  principal 
ones  are  provided  by  the  International  agree- 
ment listed  below. 

1.  Transportation:  Tran.sporUtlon  from 
mlgri.tlon  centers  in  the  interior  of  Mexico  to 
tlie  border,  as  well  as  subsistence  en  route,  is 
paid  from  a  revolving  fund  to  which  employ- 
ers contribute.  Employers  also  arrange  for 
transportation  of  braceros  from  the  border 
to  the  worksite.  When  the  employer  provides 
a  bus  or  truck  to  pick  up  the  worker  at  re- 
ception centers,  the  vehicle  must  meet  rigid 
sta,-idards.  Return  transportation  from  the 
work  area  to  the  worker's  home  In  Mexico  Is 
also  the  employer's  responsibility. 

Domestic  migratory  workers  generally  pay 
their  own  transportation  to  and  from  work 
areiif;.  Employers  frequently  advance  partial 
transportation  costs,  reimbursing  themselves 
through  payroll  deductions.  In  some  In- 
stances employers  will  offer  return  transpor- 
tation to  workers  who  remain  until  the  end 
of  the  season.  Domestic  migrants  are  usually 
transported  by  crew  leaders  whose  trucks  are 
subject  to  ICC  regulations  If  State  lines  are 
crossed.  Many  now  travel  In  their  own  cars 
or  by  public  transportation. 

2.  Work  guarantee:  The  Mexican-worker 
contract  guarantees  the  worker  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  on  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
work  days  in  the  contract  period,  which  Is 
u.sually  for  a  minimum  of  6  weeks.  If  the 
employer  do<--8  not  provide  the  guaranteed 
iiumlxir  of  days  of  employment,  the  worker 
i.s  paid  the  amount  he  would  have  earned 
had  he  worked.  Under  the  contract,  work- 
ers who  are  offered  employment  for  less  than 
64  hours  in  any  2-wcek  period,  are  en- 
titled to  subsistence,  consisting  of  3  meals 
p<  r  d.'.y  or  ca.sh  equivalent,  for  each  8  hours 
le>-s  than  64.  Domestic  workers  generally 
have  no  contract,  work  guarantee,  or  sub- 
sistence allowance. 

3.  Housing:  Foreign  workers  are  provided 
free  housing  which  must  meet  minimum 
standards  of  sanitation,  space,  cleanliness. 
etc  ,  prescribed  by  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security.  Blankets  and  bedding  must 
be  provided,  as  well  as  cooking  facilities  sep- 
arate from  sleeping  quarters  in  camps  which 
do  not  have  central  feeding  facilities. 

Housing  for  domestic  workers  varies 
greatly  as  to  type  and  quality.  Typically, 
migrants  carry  their  own  bedding  and  cook- 
ing facilities.  They  are  housed  in  small 
cribins  or  in  rooms  in  partitioned  barracks, 
(itlier  on  the  employer's  farms  or  in  public 
camns.  Many  seek  out  rooms  in  small 
towns  in  rural  areas.  Migratory  worker 
housing  i';  sul)ject  to  standards  and  inspec- 
tion in  Slates  with  farm  labor  camp  codes. 
About  half  the  States,  including  Arizona, 
C'Mfornia.  and  New  Mexico,  which  employ 
laipt-  numbers  of  foreign  workers,  have  laws 
or  re-^'uliitions  that  apply  to  farm  labor 
ramps,  ranging  from  very  limited  to  com- 
pn'liensive  regulations.  Even  In  StJttes  with 
c(xle.-.  inspection  is  limited  or  virtually  Im- 
p;)s.vib1e  bt-cnuse  of  inadequate  staff.     Texas 


and  Michigan  are  outstanding  examples  of 
States  with  high  employment  of  domestic 
migrants  and  foreign  workers  without  States 
codes,  although  local  health  ordinances  may 
apply.  To  some  extent  the  foreign-worker 
program  has  helped  to  Improve  standards 
of  housing  for  domestic  workers.  Employ- 
ers of  Mexicans  who  also  employ  domestic 
workers  often  provide  equivalent  housing 
conditions  for  both. 

4.  Wage  guarantee:  Mexican-worker  con- 
tracts specify  a  minimum  wage  based  on  the 
prevailing  wage  In  the  area  of  employment 
ascertained  by  the  local  employment  office. 
If  the  prevailing  wage  Is  found,  on  the  basis 
of  surveys,  to  be  higher  than  the  contract 
minimum,  the  worker  must  be  paid  the  high- 
er wage.  If  paid  on  a  piece-rate,  the  con- 
tract guarantees  the  worker  at  least  $2  a  day 
for  the  first  48  hours  of  employment  while 
he  is  learning. 

Domestic  agricultural  workers  are  not  pro- 
tected by  a  contract  minimum.  The  wage 
and  hour  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  do  not  cover  agriculture.  None  of 
the  State  minimum-wage  laws,  except  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  apply  to  all 
agricultural  workers. 

5.  Insurance:  Employers  of  Mexican  work- 
ers are  required  to  provide  Instirance  or  es- 
tablish sufficient  financial  responsibility  to 
cover  major  occupational  risks.  They  are 
obligated  to  pay  all  expenses  for  hospital, 
medical,  and  surgical  attention  and  other 
similar  services  necessitated  by  occupational 
injury  or  disease.  They  must  also  pay  for 
the  workers'  subsistence  during  days  the 
workers  are  unable  to  work  because  of  Illness 
or  Injury.  Employers  of  Mexican  nationals 
also  carry  nonoccupational  Insurance  for 
their  workers,  the  cost  of  which  Is  paid  by 
deductions  from  wages. 

Domestic  workers  are  not  protected  by  oc- 
cupational Insurance  except  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  covered  by  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws.  Only  Ohio  and  California  have 
compulsory  coverage  of  farmworkers.  In 
certain  other  States  ( Including  Arizona  i . 
fiirmworkers  engaged  In  mechanized  occupa- 
tions are  covered. 

6.  Performance  guarantee:  The  U.S 
Government  guarantees  the  performance 
by  employers  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Mexican's  work  contract  relating  to  wages 
and  transportation.  The  workers  may  also 
contact  the  Mexican  consul  with  resjject  to 
contract  provisions,  and  they  may  elect  their 
own  representatives  as  spokesmen  in  dealing 
with  employers. 

Unemployed  domestic  workers  may  contact 
tlie  local  ernployment  office  for  preference  in 
employment  In  cases  where  Mexican  workers 
are  employed.  They  have  no  protection  re- 
garding wages  or'  working  conditions  except 
in  three  States  which  have  wage  collection 
luws  which  apply  to  agriculture.  The  Cali- 
fornia and  Massachusetts  laws  apply  specifi- 
cally to  farmworkers:  Minnesota's  to  "tran- 
sient" labor.  Generally,  domestic  workers 
are  not  organized  In  unions.  A  crew  leader 
may  act  as  spokesman  for  workers  or  as  inter- 
mediary between  workers  and  employers. 

E.    RECRtTITMENT  AND  AVAILABILrrY  OF  DOMESTIC 
WORKERS 

1.  Recruitment  efforts:  Section  503 ( 3 )  pro- 
vides that  reasonable  efforts  must  be  made 
to  attract  domestic  workers  at  wages  and 
standards  of  work  com}>arable  to  those  of- 
fered to  foreign  workers  as  a  condition  for 
recruiting  foreign  labor. 

Bureau  of  Employment  Security  proce- 
diu-es  require  employers  seeking  foreign 
workers  to  fl!e  orders  which  are  treated  as 
requests  for  domestic  workers.  They  are 
circulated  in  interstate  clearance,  but  gen- 
erally are  not  filled,  presumably  because 
workers  are  needed  in  supply  States  at  the 
same  time.  The  number  of  foreign  workers 
authorized  and  the  prevailing  wage  must  be 
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posted  In  public  places.  If.  during  the  con- 
tract period,  qualified  domestic  workers  be- 
come available  for  Jobs  held  by  Mexican 
workers,  the  employment  ofBce  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  refer  them  to  employers  using 
foreign  workers,  and  the  employer  is  obli- 
gated to  employ  them. 

It  is  the  Bureau's  policy  to  require  em- 
ployers of  foreign  labor  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  obtain  domestic  workers.  There 
Is  evidence,  however,  that  many  users  of 
foreign  workers  do  not  make  as  great  an 
effort  as  those  who  rely  on  domestic  work- 
ers. Employers  successful  In  recruiting  do- 
mestic workers  offer  competitive  wages,  hous- 
ing suitable  for  family  groups,  participate 
In  dayhaul.  youth  programs  and  other  local 
recruitment  efforts.  Many  of  them  Ecnd 
agents  to  supply  States  to  participate  with 
the  employment  service  In  positive  recruit- 
ment efforts.  They  try  to  make  preseason 
arrangements  with  crew  leaders  through  the 
annual  worker  plan. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  employers  of  for- 
eign labor  make  only  token  efforts  to  co- 
operate in  obtaining  domestic  workers.  Per 
example,  in  one  of  the  major  agricultural 
areas,  more  than  80  percent  of  the  workers 
engaged  in  harvesting  tomatoes — generally 
a  popular  crop  for  domestic  workers — are 
foreign,  while  in  the  same  area  only  about 
6  percent  of  the  workers  in  other  crops  are 
foreign.  Evidently,  employers  in  the  tomato 
crop  are  substantially  withdrawn  from  the 
domestic  labor  market.  In  many  instances, 
housing  is  built  only  for  single  males  which 
deters  use  of  domestic  workers  who  are  in 
family  groups.  Artificial  shortages  may  ex- 
ist in  these  areas  because  of  unsuitable  hous- 
ing facilities. 

Studies  of  the  Department  of  Labor  have 
shown  that  wage  rates  paid  to  domestic 
workers  by  farmers  who  use  Mexicans  are 
generally  lower  tlian  those  paid  by  non- 
uaers  for  comparable  work  in  the  same  area. 
This  indicates  that  employers  of  foreign 
labor  frequently  do  not  make  the  same  effort 
as  other  employers  in  competing  for  do- 
mestic farmworkers. 

2.  Wage  payment  to  domestic  workers:  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  section  503(3) 
of  Public  Law  78.  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  requires  users  of  Mexican 
workers  to  offer  the  same  wages  to  domes- 
tic as  to  foreign  workers.  However,  domes- 
tic workers  who  are  employed  at  a  lower 
wage  prior  to  the  time  Mexican  workers  are 
recruited  do  not  necessarily  receive  an  in- 
crease when  higher  paid  Mexicans  arrive  on 
the  Job.  Reports  from  some  areas  show 
American  workers  being  paid  35  cents  and 
40  cents  per  hour  for  chopping  cotton  on 
the  same  farms  where  Mexicans  receive  the 
contract  minimum  of  50  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
many  who  are  concerned  about  the 
problem  of  migratory  workers  believe 
that  Public  Law  78  should  be  termi- 
nated. The  argtiments  in  favor  of  this 
are  strong.  As  the  same  time  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  for  9  years  and 
many  growers  have  come  to  rely  upon 
it.  and  a  case  can  be  made  for  extending 
the  program  for  2  more  years,  provided 
amendments  are  made  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  protect  the  rights  of 
domestic  workers.  This  is  the  position 
taken  by  the  consultants.  They  state 
in  their  recommendations: 

The  arguments  for  and  against  the  re- 
newal of  Public  Law  78  are  not  entinly 
conclusive.  As  a  practical  Judgment,  how- 
eve:,  the  committee  has  concluded  that, 
on  balance,  the  case  in  favor  of  renewing 
Public  Law  78  on  a  temporary  basis  is  more 
conclusive  than  the  arguments  against  Its 
renewal.   •    •   •  The  committee's  support  of 
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This  bill  incorporates  many  of  the 
of  the  consultants' re- 
t  provides  that  the  use  of  Mex- 
nitionals  shall  be  confined  to  sea- 
iimployment  or  employment  re- 
no  specialized  skills.    It  permits 
of  Labor  to  establish  spe- 
ctiteria  for  judging   whether  *the 
of  Mexican  nationals  in  the 
States  is  adversely  affecting  the 
employment    opportunities,    or 
conditions  of  domestic  workers 
employed.    It  provides  that  no 
recruited  under   this  program 
made  available  to  an  employer 
the    U.S.    agricultural    workers 
emplojted   by   such   employer  are  paid 
wa?  e  rates  not  less  favorable  than 
required  to   be  offered   to  Mex- 
jrkers.    The  bill  also  extends  the 
for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1963. 
permit  the  Congress  to  ob- 
operation  of  the  program  when 
proper  safeguards  for  do- 
workers  and  then  to  determine 
r  the  program  is  needed  or  jus- 
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E*resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 

Record  and  that  the  bill  lie  on 

until  June  17  in  order  that 

Irfembers  who  wish  to  cosponsor 

have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 

the  chair).  The  bill  will  be  re- 
and  appropriately  referred:  and. 

objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
Record,  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
,cd  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 


bill  (S.  3666  >  to  amend  title  V  of 

Ag-icultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

pro^de  protection  for  the  employment 

of   domestic    agricultural 

in  the  United  States,  and  for 

jurposes.  introduced  by  Mr.  Mc- 

was  received,  read  twice  by  its 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 

and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiife  of 
tctives  of  the  United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
.  is  amended  by  deleting  the  first 
and  substituting  therefor  the  fol- 


501.  The   Secretary  of  Labor    is   au- 
to detennine  whether  and  to  what 
t  is  necessary  to  augment  the  agri- 
labor  force  in  the  United  States  by 
workers    from    the    Republic    of 
Such    workers    shall    be    supplied 
to     arrangements     between     the 
States  and   the  Republic   of   Mexico 
the    Secretary    certifies    that     (A) 
t   domestic    workers    who    are    able, 
and   qualified  are  not  available  at 
tinje  and  place  needed  to   perform   the 
which   foreign   workers   are   to   be 
(B)   the  employment  of  such  for- 
will  not   adversely   affect   the 
ind  working  conditions  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers  similarly  employed,  and 
rea  lonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  at- 
d  omestic    workers    for    such    employ- 
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ment,  Including  independent  and  direct 
recruitment  by  the  employer  requesting  for- 
eign workers,  at  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment comparable  to  those  offered  to  for- 
eign workers.  No  workers  shall  be  supplied 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  except 
for  seasonal  employment  or  employment  re- 
quiring no  specialized  skills. 

"In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  tit:o. 
the   Secretary   is  authorized — ". 

(b)  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  f  urtht  r 
amended  by  renumbering  paragraphs  (2j. 
(3).  (4).  (5).  and  (6)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (5j. 
(6).  (7).  and  (8)  respectively,  and  lnsertln«» 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
graphs : 

"(2)  to  fix  the  ratio  of  agricultural  workers 
from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  domestic 
agricultural  workers  which  may  be  employed 
by  any  employer,  when  necessary  to  assure 
active  competition  for  the  available  supply 
of  United   States   agricultural    worker.*!; 

•  (3)  to  establish  sj>eclflc  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing whether  the  employment  of  Mexican  agri- 
cultural workers  in  the  United  SUtes  is  ad- 
versely affecting  or  will  adversely  affect  the 
wages,  working  conditions,  or  employment 
opportunities  of  domestic  workers  similarly 
employed.  Such  criteria  shall  Include  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to  (at  failin-e  of  wages 
and  earnings  In  activities  and  areas  using 
Mexicans  to  advance  with  wage  increases 
generally;  (b)  the  relationship  between 
Mexican  employment  trends  and  wage  trends 
in  areas  using  Mexican  workers;  (c)  differ- 
ences In  wage  and  earning  levels  of  workers 
on  farms  using  Mexican  labor  compared  with 
nonusers;'. 

(c»  Section  501  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  "para- 
graph (5)"  for  the  words  "paragraph  (3)" 
where  they  appear  in  paragraph  (6),  as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  2  Section  502(3)  of  6u:h  Act  is 
amended  by  substituting  the  words  "section 
.=^01(6)  "  for  the  words  •section  501(5)"  there- 
in 

Src.  3  Section  503  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  re.td  a-s  follows: 

"Sec.  503.  No  workers  recruited  under  thia 
title  shall  be  made  available  to  any  employer 
unlrss  the  United  States  agricultural  workers 
employed  by  Euch  employer  are  paid  at  wage 
rates  not  less  favorable  than  those  required 
to  be  offered  to  Mexican  workers." 

SEf.  4.  Section  506  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2).  striking  the  period  at  the 
end  of  parngraph  (3),  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  t;-.c  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4>  i-.sue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
mny  be  Jtecesrary  to  carry  out  the  provision.s 
of  this  title." 

Set.  5.  Section  509  of  such  Act.  as 
amci^dod.  Is  amended  by  striking  "June  30. 
1061'  .Ti  d  ln<:rrtlng.  "June  30,  1963." 


FOREIGN    COMPETITION    WITH 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  growing  challenges  of  our  time  is  the 
increasing  competition  of  foreign -made 
goods  in  the  American  market.  The  fact 
is  .so  self-evident  that  it  requires  no  spe- 
cial laboring  on  my  part.  The  problem 
which  it  presents  is  at  once  very  diflBcult 
and  uigcnt. 

The  reasons  for  the  growing  invasion 
of  the  American  market  are  many,  and 
they  would  Include  advantageous  wage 
rates,  the  use  of  American  industrial 
technology  which  we  have  so  freely  ex- 
ported. Government  aid  to  producers 
abroad  in  the  form  of  larger  deprecia- 
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tion  allowances,  export  aids,  and  so 
forth.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  lure 
of  a  very  lush  American  market.  This  is 
a  dilemma  the  solution  of  which  pre- 
.«;ents  a  real  problem. 

Obviously  we  cannot  well  urge  the  lift- 
ing of  quotas  on  trade  restrictions 
abroad  by  other  coimtries  and  then,  in 
the  same  breath,  urge  similar  restric- 
tions on  our  own  market. 

Another  question  is.  How  shall  we  har- 
monize the  interest  of  industries  which 
have  a  heavy  business  abroad  with  the 
interest  of  those  that  operate  in  the  do- 
mestic market  and  are  the  victims, 
really,  of  the  heavy  foreign  competition? 
The  real  answer  may  be  found  not  in 
any  excessive  action  on  our  pait.  but, 
rather,  in  a  trade  policy  which  in  some 
measm-e  equalizes  the  disadvantages 
under  which  U.S.  producers  now  operate. 
I  think  ascertaining  that  answer 
would  require  a  clear  and  completely  ob- 
jective study  and  survey  of  the  whole 
problem  by  very  skilled  and  competent 
persons,  mainly  outside  of  Government, 
who  have  a  varied  stake  in  the  problem. 
To  that  end.  I  have  suggested  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  I  have  discussed  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  the  President, 
and  also  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Pol- 
icy Committee,  the  feasibility  of  creating 
a  well-staffed,  well-financed,  high-level 
Commission  which,  in  its  composition, 
would  include  representatives  of  indus- 
try, labor,  agriculture.  Government, 
trade,  and  the  public  generally,  to  make 
this  kind  of  an  overall  study  and  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  not  lat^r  than  July 
31.  1961. 

There  would  be  no  point  at  this  time 
in  particularizing  and  going  into  indi- 
vidual cases,  although  many  can  be 
cited:  but  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally 
agreed  that  this  is  one  of  the  real,  grow- 
ing challenges  in  our  country  that  merits 
a  good  deal  more  attention  than  it  has 
received  thus  far. 

There  are.  of  course,  those  who  are 
quite  unhappy  about  what  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  in  this  field,  and  they  feel 
also.  I  think,  that  under  the  operations 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
they  do  not  always  get  the  adequate  at- 
tention to  the  problems  with  which  they 
as  industries  are  confronted. 

If  we  had  this  kind  of  a  study  made 
mainly  by  persons  outside  of  Govern- 
ment who  have  competence,  stature,  and 
skill  in  the  field,  and  they  are  given 
sufficient  money  with  which  to  do  the 
job  and  are  given  some  latitude  and 
authority  to  engage  the  best  and  most 
competent  staff  members  they  can  find, 
I  believe  that  out  of  such  a  survey  there 
would  come  sweet  fruit. 

To  that  end  I  have  prepared  a  joint 
resolution,  which  I  now  introduce  for 
appropriate  reference.  I  ask  that  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  day  and  to- 
morrow, the  joint  resolution  be  permitted 
to  lie  on  the  desk  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing those  Senators  who  may  wish  to  join 
as  cosponsors  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;   and,  without  ob- 


jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk  as  requested. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  208)  to 
provide  for  a  Commission  to  study  and 
report  on  the  influence  of  foreign  trade 
upon  business  and  industrial  expansion 
in  the  United  States,  introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  This  is  a  subject  of 
tremendously  absorbing  interest  to  me, 
to  my  State,  and.  I  think,  to  the  United 
States.  I  merely  would  like  to  add  to 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, which,  in  his  usual  vein,  is  so  in- 
foiTnative  and  eloquent,  the  other  side 
of  the  coin.  There  are  enormous  indus- 
tries in  our  country  interested  in  exports. 
We  shall  probably  have,  this  year,  a  $3 
billion  export  surplus. 

There  is  also  a  growing  feeling  on  the 
part  of  certain  industries  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports  which  could  seriously 
affect  both  legislative  policy  and  execu- 
tive department  policy  on  the  whole 
matter  of  foreign  trade.  Also,  we  are 
going  into  critical  negotiations  on  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  which  will  be  opening  at  the  very 
start  of  1961. 

This  question  involves  also  the  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  United  States  and, 
indeed,  whether  the  dollar  will  sell  at 
par,  because  it  involves  the  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States. 

So  the  question  is  important  not  only 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  manu- 
factuier  or  businessman  in  this  country 
who  feels  himself  adversely  affected  by 
imports  and  not  sufBciently  protected 
under  the  existing  escape  clause  and 
peril  point  procedures  available  to  him 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act,  but  it  also  affects  an  impressive 
body  of  people  in  this  country  who  be- 
lieve in  foreign  trade,  and  in  its  ex- 
emption, and  in  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  expand  materially  its  export 
markets.  It  concerns  the  mllUons  of 
persons  engaged  In  Industries  so  af- 
fected. 

Fiom  both  standpoints,  I  believe  the 
Senator's  proposal  is  of  tremendous  in- 
terest. I  know  of  the  Senator's  interest 
in  the  problem.  I  shall  read  the  joint 
resolution  carefully.  I  have  little  doubt 
that  I  shall  join  In  cosponsorship.  Both 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  are  In 
favor  of  greater  foreign  trade  and  those 
who  think  they  are  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  protectional- 
ism,  this  is  an  extremely  vital  exercise  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  develop 
a  solution  In  this  part  of  its  foreign  pol- 
icy, in  view  of  its  peace  leadership. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misconstruction  about  the  intro- 
duction of  the  joint  resolution,  it  should 
not  be  Inf  eiTed  that  very  abruptly  all  of 
our  obligations  under  treaties,  under  ex- 


isting law,  or  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade,  should  be  suspaaded.  Those  must 
go  along  normally,  as  they  always  have. 
Not  until  we  adduce  the  results  of  an 
objective  study  of  the  kind  proposed 
will  we  have  a  real  foundation  upon 
which  to  work. 

I  add  one  observation:  Very  often  our 
information  Is  rather  fragmentary.  For 
instance,  if  a  petition  is  filed  with  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  relief,  when  an  Industry 
alleges  It  has  been  hurt  or  damaged  as 
the  result  of  foreign  competition,  we  get 
only  that  little  package  at  one  time,  and 
nothing  else.  There  are  so  many  inter- 
relationships in  this  field  that  we  cannot 
well  afford  to  have  a  fragmentary  study 
and  consider  that  as  a  good,  sound  pred- 
icate upon  which  to  possibly  build  some 
legislation.  I  think  the  kind  of  Com- 
mission suggested  would  fill  that  need 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  agiee 
with  my  colleague.  I  am  delighted  he 
has  taken  this  position. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  this  subject  has  engaged 
my  attention  and  study  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
jobs  and  workers  involved  in  this  very 
serious  and  complicated  problem.  Those 
are  jobs  not  only  of  those  who  work  in 
plants  which  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  imports,  particularly  from 
countries  with  extremely  low  wage  levels, 
but  also  the  jobs  of  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  export  trade. 

I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of  the 
Reciprocal  Tiade  Agreements  Act.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  change  my  position  in 
this  regard,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think 
we  must  face  up  to  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  our  country  and 
throughout  the  world  from  the  time 
when  this  act  was  originally  passed. 
Specific  situations  which  are  relevant 
here  are  brought  to  our  attention  every 
day. 

I  am  sure  that  a  study  along  the  lines 
which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  proposes 
would  be  extremely  helpful  in  enabling 
the  Senate  to  develop  some  long-term 
resolution  of  this  problem.  I  have  a  feel- 
ing that  we  might  at  the  present  time 
take  a  modest  or  moderate  step  to  revise 
and  update  our  various  trade  laws. 

Perhaps  a  study  should  precede  any 
step  In  this  direction.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing.  We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  going  to  have  increasing  pres- 
sures in  favor  of  doing  away  with  or 
seriously  modifying  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act.  This,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  regrettable.  What  is  needed  is 
moderate  and  realistic  action  to  revise 
the  relevant  statutes  so  that,  within  the 
existing  structure  of  our  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  a  better  balance  will  be  struck 
between  our  foreign  and  domestic  eco- 
nomic policies  and  so  that  a  few  select 
American  industries  will  not  bear  the 
fuU  burden  of  increased  foreign  competi- 
tion. 
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Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  have  taken  a  special  interest — and  I 
certainly  intend  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint  reso- 
lution I  have  introduced  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Wboreas  the  broad  objective  of  the  foreign 
economic  poUcy  of  the  United  States  la  to 
advance .  the  national  Interest  and  to  im- 
prove the  aecurity  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  people,  and  to  promote 
the  economic  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world; 

Whereas  In  achieving  the  objectives  of  its 
foreign  economic  poUcy  the  United  States 
Government  has  stressed  the  Importance  of 
expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  both  goods  and 
services  and  of  private  Investment  in  and 
mutual  assistance  to  the  lesser  developed 
nations  of  the  free  world: 

Whereas  the  President  by  special  message 
to  the  Congress  on  March  17,  1960,  has  di- 
rected that  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
expansion  of  the  United  States  exports  be 
undertaken  through  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  various  governmental  agencies;  and 

Whereas  it  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  that  a  Commission  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  study  and  report  concern- 
ing the  influence  upon  business  and  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  United  States  of  for- 
eign trade,  and  related  matters  concerning 
the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Reifolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congresa  assembled.  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  a  Commission  to  study  the  influence 
of  foreign  trade  upon  business  and  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  United  States.  Such 
Commission  shall  be  known  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  International  Trade,  and  is  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Commission". 

Sac.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  consist 
of  twelve  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, broadly  representative  of  the  public 
generally,  Inclviding  industry,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, trade,  and  government. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(c)  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  by  the  President. 

(d)  The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  for  theta*  services  in  that  ca- 
pacity, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  them  in  the  perfonnance 
of  the  duties  vested  in  the  Commission. 

(e)  The  members  from  private  life  shall 
each  receive  $50  per  diem  when  engaged  in 
the  actual  perfonnance  of  duties  vested  In 
the  Commission,  plus  relmb\u"sement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses inciirred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  such  duties. 

Sec.  3.  In  its  study,  the  Commission  shall, 
to  the  extent  that  it  finds  appropriate,  sur- 
vey and  make  a  factxial  repcarX  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(a)  The  impact  of  foreign  trade  In  goods 
and  services  upon  the  American  economy. 

(b)  EMfferentials  in  labor  and  other  costs, 
for  selected  eommodttles.  between  domestic 
and  foreign  producers. 

(c)  Prices,  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
abroad,  of  certain  major  goods  and  services 
which  move  in  international  trade. 

(d)  Aid  rendered  by  the  United  States 
and  forslgn  governments  to  the  export  tnMle. 

(e)  Protsetlon  by  ths  United  8tot«a  and 
foreign  govenunents  against  the  importatioa 
of  goods  and  services. 
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(f )  Tl  e  effect  of  regional  market  arrange- 
ments u  3on  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  P-esent  procedures  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  and  the  various  extensions 
thereof. 

(h)  Anerlcan  investment  abroad,  and  the 
relation  of  such  Investment  to  the  foreign 
economlE  policy  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  PcUcles  and  practices  with  respect  to 
United  iitates  and  foreign  government  pur- 
chase of  goods  and  services. 

(j)  Subjects  related  to  the  foregoing, 
which  tiay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion, b«  relevant  to  the  foreign  economic 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  '.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  main- 
tain ite  principal  ofllce  In  the  District  of 
Columb  a  and  may  establish  working  offices 
abroad.  Members  of  the  Commission  and 
staff  ar(  authorized  to  travel  both  at  home 
and  abr  md. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personr  el  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard tc  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service 
laws  ar  d  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amende  i. 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  July  31,  1961.  the 
Commii  slon  shall  file  a  final  report  with  the 
Preside  it  for  transmittal  to  Congress.  With 
the  filli  ig  of  Its  final  report,  the  Commission 
shall  ce  ise  to  exist. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  work  of  the  Commission. 


CERTi  ,IN  PUBLIC  WORKS  ON  RIVERS 
AN)    HARBORS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HILL  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  <I[.R.  7634)  authorizing  the  con- 
sti-uctibn,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  otl  ler  purposes,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  (  n  the  table  and  be  printed. 


LECLSLATIVE    APPROPRIATION 
BILL— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presidi  'nt,  I  am  today  submitting,  on  be- 
half o '  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith!  and  myself,  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1 S232.  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill,  "he  purpose  of  this  amendment 
will  be  to  require  a  public  accounting  by 
Memb<  rs  of  Congress,  congressional  com- 
mittee*, joint  committees,  and  staff  em- 
ployee 1  of  all  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment unds — either  in  the  form  of  ap- 
proprii  ted  dollars  or  foreign  currencies— 
that  are  made  in  connection  with  of- 
ficial t  ravel  in  foreign  countries. 

This  amendment  will  require  that  each 
indlvic  ual  furnish  to  the  chairman  of  his 
comini  ;tee  an  itemized  breakdown  of  all 
his  ex  pendltures — appropriated  dollars 
or  foriiign  currencies — and  that  within 
60  day  >  after  the  convening  of  Congress 
in  eac  i  calendar  year  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  will  have  these  reports 
showirg  the  expenditures  both  by  items 
and  bj   individuals  printed  in  the  Con- 

CRZSSK'NAL  RiCOSO. 

On  s  t  least  two  previous  occasions  the 
Senate  has  approved  a  similar  amend- 
ment, i  tut  unfortunately  in  each  Instance 
when  I  he  amendment  was  in  conference 
the  He  use  refused  to  accept  It. 


The  amendment  is  being  offered  this 
time  to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  it  will 
constitute  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  is  therefore  subject  to  a 
point  of  order;  however,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  when  advance  notice  has 
been  filed  this  point  of  order  can  be 
waived  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Once  the 
Senate  approves  the  inclusion  of  this 
amendment  in  the  appropriation  bill  it 
will  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House. 

With  the  Senate  having  approved  this 
same  proposal  unanimously  on  at  least 
two  previous  occasions  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  sup- 
port, and  I  am  equally  confident  that  in 
the  light  of  the  recent  disclosures  of 
abiLse  of  these  expense  accounts  in  cer- 
tain instances  the  House  v^'ill  this  time 
support  the  Senate  action. 

Both  branches  of  Congress  have  been 
rather  insistent  upon  the  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  rendering  a  proper  ac- 
counting of  the  expenditures  of  all  their 
appropriated  funds,  and  at  times  we  have 
been  very  critical  of  some  of  these  sigen- 
cies  for  their  failure  to  furnish  such 
reports. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  begin  an 
accounting  of  its  own  expenditures.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  this  money  which  is 
being  spent  represents  money  belongiiig 
to  the  American  taxpayers,  and  they  are 
entitled  to  a  detailed  accounting  thereof. 

Travel  abroad  by  congressional  com- 
mittees, by  individual  Members  of  Con- 
press,  or  by  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  serve  a  very  construc- 
tive purpose. 

With  our  Crovernment  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  foreign  countries  un- 
der the  various  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, it  is  important  that  Congress  have 
a  firsthand  knowledge  of  how  these  pro- 
grams are  being  administered,  and  it  is 
only  proper  that  those  trips  which  are 
made  on  official  business  be  paid  for  by 
the  U.S.  Government. 

However,  exactly  as  in  tlie  case  of  ex- 
penditures of  funds  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, the  American  taxpayers,  who  pay 
these  costs,  are  entitled  to  an  itemized 
accounting. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of 
congressional  travel  has  been  as  effi- 
ciently conducted  as  possible,  and  I  again 
emphasize  that  I  believe  that  much  good 
has  come  from  many  of  these  trijjs.  We 
would,  however,  be  unrealistic  if  we  did 
not  recognize  that  there  have  also  been 
cases  of  abuse,  and  it  is  these  cases,  re- 
gardless of  how  isolated  they  may  he, 
which  give  all  official  travel  a  "black 
eye." 

Any  public  official  who  is  spending 
money  fc>elonging  to  the  American  tax- 
payers has  a  responsibility  to  render  a 
public  accounting,  and  Congress,  which 
has  been  very  critical  of  the  executive 
branch  when  on  occasions  its  reports 
were  not  properly  detailed,  should  cer- 
tainly demonstrate  to  all  that  we  are 
willing  to  abide  by  our  own  code. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  see  fit  to  approve  of  this 
amendment  as  a  part  of  the  bill  which 
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it  reports;  however,  should  it  not  be  in- 
cluded by  the  ctxnmittee  the  proper 
notice  to  suspend  the  rules  will  be  given 
and  the  amendment  will  be  offered  as  a 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  sutanitting  the 
amendment  for  appropriate  reference  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  and  a  brief  explanation 
thereof  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  and  the  ex- 
planation will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  Con- 
gress is  in  seaalon  In  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  pre- 
pcu-e  a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
itemised  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  such  com.niittee  or  subcom- 
mittee, and  shall  forward  such  consolidated 
report  to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration ol  the  House  of  Representatives  (if 
the  comimlttee  be  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  cr  a  }oint  conunlttee 
wboae  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Cleric  of 
the  House)  or  to  the  Cotnmlttee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  be 
a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate)." 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  United  States 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's 
Conference,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Oroup,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  or  any 
similar  interparliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  memtier,  and  each 
employee  of  the  Senat«  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  ex- 
penditures are  made  from  funds  appropriated 
for  the  expenses  of  such  group  or  delega- 
tion, shall  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Members  or  employees 
ot  the  Senate,  or  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  case  of  Members  or  employees 
of  the  House,  an  itemized  report  showing  all 
such  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  Member  or  employee  together  with  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure,  including  lodg- 
ing, meals,  transportation,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  shall  prepare  consolidated 
reports  showing  with  respect  to  each  such 
group  or  delegation  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended, the  purposes  of  the  expenditures,  the 
amount  expended  for  each  such  purpose,  the 
names  of  the  Members  or  employees  by  or  on 
behalf  of  whom  the  expenditures  were  made 
and  the  amount  expended  by  or  on  behalf 
of  each  Member  or  employee  for  each  such 
purpoee.  The  consolidated  reports  prepared 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate  and  the  consolidated  reports 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion of  the  House.    Each  such  consolidated 


r«port  shall  be  printed  in  tha  Coogresslonal 
Record  within  ten  days  aftMT  reoeip*  by  tb* 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
or  tlie  Ccmmittee  on  House  Administration 
of  the  House. 

(c)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows; 

"Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as 
Senate  and  House  documents,  respectively." 

The    explanation    submitted    by    Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware  Is  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  Amkndkxmt 

The  amendment  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
bin.  Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  is 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  section 
602(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended.  Section  502(b)  requires  that 
members  and  employees  of  congressional 
committees  making  foreign  currency  ex- 
penditures file  itemized  reports  with  the 
chairmen  of  their  committees  showing  the 
amounts  and  purposes  of  the  expenditures. 
Undir  an  amendment  adopted  earlier  this 
year,  these  reports  must  also  include  any 
expendlturns  from  appropriated  dollars  made 
available  to  a  committee  or  to  its  members  or 
employees  for  expenses  of  foreign  travel. 
Reports  filed  by  individual  members  and 
employePF  are  required  to  be  consolidated  so 
as  to  show  the  total  amount  of  the  expendi- 
ture."; of  the  committee  for  each  purpose.  Tbe 
consolidated  report  must  be  filed  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  AdmlnlBtratlon  Committee  in  the 
House  during  the  first  60  days  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  and  is  then  required  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  CoNGRESsioNAi.  Recokd.  At  the 
present  time,  the  consolidated  reports  are  not 
required  to  contain  the  names  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  and  employees  Incurring  the 
expenses.  Under  the  amendment  made  by 
rubseclion  (b),  consolidated  reports  In  addi- 
tion to  showing  the  amounts  spent  for  each 
purpose  by  the  committee,  would  be  required 
to  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  each 
member  and  employee  for  each  purpose. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment  wovUd 
require  reporting.  In  the  manner  described 
above,  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  delegations  to  interparliamentary  bodies, 
such  as  the  Interparliamentary  Union  and 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conferenoe. 
Since  these  delegations  are  not  committees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  502(b),  the 
reporting  requirements  of  such  sections  are 
not  applicable  to  them.  These  groups  are  not 
authorized  to  spend  ooiinterpart  funds,  but 
receive  regular  appropriations  for  their  ex- 
penses. Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment 
would  require  rejxarts  of  all  expenditures 
from  these  appropriations  to  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  in  the  case  of  Senate 
Members  and  employees,  and  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  in  the  case  of  House  Members 
and  employees.  These  consoUdated  reports. 
showing  an  Itemized  breakdown  as  de- 
scribed above,  would  then  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  of  those  committees  and  would  be 
printed  in  the  Cokgbessional  Record. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  amendment  amends 
section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  UJ5.C. 
102).  Section  60  provides  for  the  filing  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  with  the  respective  Houses  of 
annual  reports  containing  certain  informa- 
tion. Including  detailed  statements  of  con- 
tingent fund  expenditures.  The  report  filed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  in  the  past 
been  published  as  a  public  document.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  for  the  past  several 
years  there  has  been  no  such  publication  In 
the  ease  of  the  House.  The  amendment 
would  require  no  change  In  Senate  pracUoe 


bttt  wotdd  require  that  the  report  of  the 
Clerk  oC  the  House  be  puMlabed  In  similar 
fashion. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
PROMOTIONS  BY  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  FUliBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, I  desire  to  annoimce  that  the 
Senate  today  received  the  nominations 
of  Leland  Barrows,  of  Kansas,  now  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Cameroun,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  addition- 
al compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo;  Arthur  L  Richards, 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Ethi- 
opia; A.  Burks  Summers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Luxembourg;  Joseph 
S.  Parland,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be  Am- 
bassador to  Panama;  Vinton  Chapln,  of 
New  Hamixshlre.  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Dominican  Republic;  and  the  following 
Foreign  Service  officers  for  promotion 
from  the  class  of  career  minister  to  the 
class  of  career  ambassador:  Uvingston 
T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
James  W.  Rlddleberger.  of  Virginia, 
George  V.  Allen,  of  North  Carolina, 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Ellis  O.  Brlggs.  of  Maine,  Ray- 
mond A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Llewellyn  E.  Thompson,  of  Colorado. 

In  accordance  with  the  conmiittee  rule, 
the  pending  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of  6 
days,  

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OP  HYMAN  FREEHOP.  TO  BE 
AN  EXAMINER  IN  CHIEF.  U.S.  PAT- 
ENT OFFICE 

Mr.  CMAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Hyman  Freehof ,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Examiner  in  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  for  10:30  ajn., 
Thursday.  June  16.  1960,  in  room  2300. 
New  Senate  OflBce  Building. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent  The  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Johnston],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  WnxT],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORI^^.  ARTICLES. 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  TkE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 

Address  delivered  by  him  over  Wisconsin 
radio  stations,  relating  to  dairying. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  c£ll  the  roIL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRR  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  WIN  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  WORLD 

PEACE   THROUGH  WORLD  LAW— 

ROSSITER  CONCEPT  OF  NATIONAL 

PURPOSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  and  still  youthful  Cornell 
professor,  Clinton  Rossiter.  spells  out  in 
his  contribution  to  the  Life-New  York 
Times  debate  on  the  national  purpose,  an 
inspiring  but  at  the  same  time  specific 
course  for  national  service  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Rossiter  declares  that  it  will  be  very, 
very  tough — ^not  easy — ^f  or  this  Nation  to 
find  and  pursue  its  national  piirpose  with 
the  zeal  it  demands.  He  argues  it  will 
require  an  unusual  degree  of  effort  and 
boldness  from  a  nation  that  has  ful- 
filled its  youthful  mission,  that  is.  "to 
spread  the  good  news  of  personal  liberty 
and  popular  government  throughout 
the  world."  and  is  enjoying  a  materially 
easy  and  soft  middle  age. 

It  will  not  be  easy  also  because  of  the 
deeply  imbedded  American  individualism 
that  engenders  a  suspicion  of  collective 
destiny  or  community  demand. 

The  new  sense  of  national  purpose, 
says  Rossiter,  lies  in  a  series  of  discon- 
tents: the  crises  of  race  relations,  of  cul- 
ture, of  the  community,  and  of  war  and 
peace. 

Rossiter  is  eloquent  on  all  these  crises. 
He  finds  them  deeply  interrelated,  but, 
as  he  writes,  "in  the  crisis  of  war  and 
peace — we  will  find.  If  we  are  ever 
to  find  it  at  all,  a  renewed  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  a  second  American  mis- 
sion. The  achievement  of  this  purpose 
would  give  us  first  rank  among  all  the 
nations  in  the  histories  of  the  future ;  the 
refusal  to  ccmcelve  and  act  upon  it  would 
expose  us  to  ridicule  and  shame.  We 
brought  ourselves  virtually  unaided  to 
the  center  of  the  stage  of  history,  and 
we  will  fail  all  mankind,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, if  we  do  not  act  greatly  upon  it." 

Rossiter  asks : 

What  are  we  to  consider  our  special  role 
in  the  search  of  all  nations  for  a  peace  that 
rewards  them  with  security,  justice,  and  op- 
ptMtiinlty? 

The  answer : 

We  are  a  rich,  proud,  and  successful  na- 
tion in  a  world  full  of  poor,  bewildered,  and 
aspiring  nations. 

How  do  we  lead  the  world  toward 
peace? 

It  has  now  become  the  destiny  of  this  Na- 
tion to  lead  the  world  prudently  and  prag- 
matically— step  by  step,  pact  by  pact,  con- 
cession by  concession — through  cooperation 
to  confederacy  to  federation  and  at  last  to 
a  government  having  power  to  enforce  peace. 

Rossiter  concludes: 

Having  once  been  great,  we  cannot  en- 
dure to  be  mediocre.  Above  all,  I  want  to 
die — and  shouldn't  all  AmericanB? — suspect- 
ing that  my  country  would  be  remembered 
and  saluted  down  throiigh  the  centuries  for 
its  services  to  the  whole  human  race. 


thJt 


Ifresldent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
the  Rossiter  article  be  printed 

at  this  point, 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Natiqkai.  Purposz:  Rossrm  Mission 

(By  Clinton  Rossiter) 

llrnlted   States   is   rightly    numbered 

t  lose  nations  for  which  a  benevolent 

national  purpose — or,  as  I  prefer,  of 

has  been  a  historical  necessity. 

halve  been,  lllte  the  Children  of  Israel, 

pecu!  lar  treasure."    Upon  us  destiny  has 

special  favor:  of  us  it  has  therefore 

spfecial  effort.    Because  men  like  Wash- 

4nd  Lincoln  sensed  this  giant  truth 

consciously    upon    it,    we    have 

more  heavily  in  history  ciian  our  size 

however  majestic,  would  seem 

warranted.        The   world,   we  must 

^ould  be  in  a  far  different  and  un- 

sttuatlon  today  if  there  had  never 

dnited  States. 

think  that,  we  must  also  think  that 

In  a  far  different  and  unhappier  sit- 

n  26  or  60  or  100  years  unless  the 

States  survives  and  flourishes.     Ws 

beoelged  with  doubts  about 

capacity  to  flourish  and  perhaps  even  to 
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8  aarpest  doubt  of  all  Is  compounded 

] elated  suspicions:  that  we  have  lost 

of  mission  of  our  early  years,  and 

we  need  this  sense  more  desperately 

ev^r  today. 

it  because  we  stand  at  one  of 

points  in  history  when  a  nation 

consciously  between  greatness 
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A    SEAKCH    rOH    LEADEXS 

'  Jnlted    States    may    well    go   on    for 
as   a   territorial    entity    In    which 
women  can  pursue  reasonably  use- 
satisfying   lives.     Will    it   also   be, 
hitherto  been,  a  unique  civiliza- 
decllne    would    be    counted    a 
ralamity    In   history?      That    is    the 
re  must  now  make.     If  we  choose 
as    surely    we    must,    we    choose 
kind  of  national  effort  that  tran- 
I  he  ordinary  lives  of  men  and  com- 
thfm  to  the  pursuit  of  a  common  pur- 
persuades  them  to  sacrifice  pri- 
to  the  public  interest,  that 
tliem  on  a  search  for  leaders  who  call 
St  "engths  rather  than  pander  to  weak- 


inci  ulgences 


an   effort   must   have  its   beginning 

^linds  and  hearts  of  Americans,  and 

form  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 

and    goals    of    a    unique    people. 

will    not   flourish,   not   in   the   hot 

this   volcanic   age,   unless   it   can 

a   profound.    Inspiring,    benevolent 

mission.     While    this   is   only   the 

step   to  the  grandeur   to   which 

still  properly  aspire.  It  is  the  kind 

be  taken  boldly  before  any  other 

tt<mpted. 

WILL    NOT    BE    EASY 

One  reason  why  we  must  take  It  boldly, 
or  not  taDther  to  take  it  at  all,  is  that  it  will 
not  be  «asy.  As  a  historian  I  am  bound  to 
point  ox  t  that  this  country  stands  on  shaky 
historic!  1  and  cultiural  ground  from  which 
to  laun<  h  a  new  search  for  a  national  mis- 
sion an(  1  then  to  pursue  it.  The  sense  of 
mission  seerns  to  spring  most  readily  from 
the  com  iciousness  of  a  young  nation,  even 
of  a  nation  in  the  making,  and  America, 
alas,  is  irell  into  middle  age. 

In  oui  youth  we  had  a  profound  sense  of 
national  purpose,  which  we  lost  over  the 
years  ot  our  rise  to  glory.  The  American 
mission  that  inspired  every  statesman  from 


Washington  through  Lincoln  called  upon  us 
to  serve  as  a  testament  to  freedom,  to  spread 
by  our  example  the  good  news  of  personal 
liberty  and  popular  government  throughout 
the  world.  We  did  not  lose  our  youthful 
sense  of  mission  because  it  was  childish  or 
wicked  or  Impossible  in  its  demands  upon 
us.  but  because  it  had  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
course  of  time  or  be  cast  aside  as  a  yotith- 
ful  extravagance — and  was  in  fact  fulfilled 
nobly. 

Can  a  nation  that  has  fulfilled  the  mis- 
sion of  its  youth  expect  to  find  a  second 
mission  In  its  later  years?  And  can  a  na- 
tion, that  has  known  the  material  success 
of  ours,  shake  loose  from  the  clutch  of  self- 
indulgence? 

Once  we  were  lean  and  hungry,  a  people 
"on  the  make,"  and  we  generated  a  sense  of 
mission  almost  instinctively  in  order  to  sur- 
vive and  move  ahead.  Now  we  are  fat  and 
complacent,  a  people  that  has  it  made,  and 
we  find  It  hard  to  rouse  to  the  trumpet  of 
sacrifice— even  11  anyone  in  authority  were 
to  blow  it. 

STILL    ANOTHIX    HintDLX 

Still  another  hurdle  In  the  path  of  our 
search  for  a  new  sense  of  national  purpose 
is  the  cherished  doctrine  of  American  Indi- 
vidualism, which  has  taught  even  the  most 
dependent  of  us  to  look  with  siisplclon  on 
the  community  and  Its  demands. 

The  characteristic  American.  If  such  a  man 
there  be,  Is  too  much  an  Individualist  to 
listen  comfortably  to  men  who  talk  of  a  col- 
lective destiny.  Out  of  the  lives  of  millions 
of  free,  decent,  duty-conscious  Individuals 
there  may  well  arise,  this  American  thinks, 
some  greater  purpose:  progreu  for  the 
human  race,  glory  for  Ood.  the  triumph  of 
liberty.  Yet  essentially  he  is  a  man  who.  try 
as  he  might,  can  find  no  ultimate  piirpose  in 
histCH7  that  justifies  an  exaltation  of  the 
Nation,  no  cosmic  plan  for  America  that 
gives  special  meaning  to  his  life  and  thus 
calls  fur  special  sacrifice. 

Finally,  we  are  faced  with  the  hard  ques- 
tion: Who  speaks  for  America?  Who  can 
state  OMi  mission  in  such  a  way  that.  If 
truthfully  and  eloquently  stated.  It  will  be 
accepted  and  acted  upon  by  the  American 
pieople?  We  hare  no  Marx,  no  teacher 
revered  as  the  first  source.  We  have  no 
pope,  no  Ood-touched  prophet  whose  words 
command  unique  respect. 

To  redirect  the  aspirations  of  an  entire 
people  Is  a  monstrous  task,  especially  If  the 
people  has  always  been  encouraged  to  speak 
in  a  confusion  of  tongues  and  to  listen  with 
suspicion  to  the  voices  of  Its  leaders.  The 
machinery  of  freedom  Is  not  effectively 
geared  to  produce  and  disseminate  the  one 
big  Idea,  even  If  It  be  the  idea  of  freedom. 

BOUND    TO    MAKE    ATTEMPT 

The.se  are  genuine  dlfBcultles,  yet  they 
need  not  prove  Insuperable,  certainly  not  lor 
a  nation  with  the  untapped  resolve  that  ours 
still  carries  within  it;  and.  In  any  case,  we 
are  bound  by  every  Imperative  of  tradition, 
patriotism,  and  morality  to  make  the 
attempt. 

Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  this  idea,  this 
new  sense  of  national  purpose,  and  what 
form  are  we  to  give  it?  The  answer.  I  sub- 
mit, lies  wailing  for  discovery  In  the  present 
condition  of  the  American  people. 

Tills  condition,  pl.iinly.  Is  one  of  growing 
uneasiness.  We  are  sliding  Into  a  series 
of  dlscf)riu;nt.s  to  whose  solution  the  ener- 
gies of  a  consrloii.sly  dedicated  people  may 
alone  be  equal.  While  I  do  not  wish  to 
.sound  too  presumptuous  or  pat  in  my  cata- 
log of  these  discontents,  I  can  best 
describe  the  crisis  of  our  age  as  a  tangle  of 
four  separate  yet  curiously  related  crises: 
the  crisis  in  race  relations,  the  crisis  in  cul- 
ture, the  crisis  of  the  community  and  the 
crisis  of  peace  and  war — all  of  which  are 
growing  in  intensity  with  each  passing  year. 
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The  crisis  in  the  relations  of  the  white 
majority  and  the  Negro  minority  In  this 
country  Is  the  oldest,  most  puaisling,  and 
most  distressing  with  which  we  have  ever 
been  faced  or  may  ever  l>e.  This  situation 
Is  esf>ecla!ly  puazllng  because  of  our  con- 
trasting success  in  dealing  with  many  prob- 
lems In  the  area  of  social  relations  that 
have  be*n  the  despair  and  even  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  societies. 

We  took  the  lead  in  softening  the  impact 
of  religious  differences  upon  the  delicate 
pattern  of  social  harmony;  we  have  made  a 
mockery  of  Marx's  Insistence  upon  the 
universality  of  the  class  struggle;  we  have 
converted  mobility  from  a  threat  to  sr>rial 
stability  into  one  of  its  stoutest  supports. 
Yet  always  we  have  known  that  every  claim 
for  the  open-endedne«  and  fairness  of  our 
social  order  had  to  be  footnoted  "except  for 
the  Negroea." 

If  we  can  say  anything  for  certain  about 
American  society  In  1960,  It  Is  that  the 
Negroes  are  no  longer  a  footnote  and  we 
can  no  longer  make  them  an  exception. 
They  are  a  powerful  presence,  18  million 
Americans  growing  dally  less  content  with 
the  status  and  symbols  of  third-class 
citizenship.  18  million  Americana  with  deter- 
mined, oonsclence-strlcken  allies  In  the 
white  majority. 

SaOAOENZD    BOUNDABIES 

We  must  take  it  as  a  fact  of  ht&tory  that 
we  will  have  no  peace  In  our  minds  nor  self- 
esteem  In  our  hearts  xintll  we  have  broad- 
ened the  boundaries  of  American  democracy 
to  Include  the  Negro  (and,  I  might  add,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan.  the  Indian,  and  the  Asian), 
until  we  have  built  a  system  In  which  equal 
Justice,  equal  respect,  and  equal  opportunity 
are  the  patrimony  of  all  Americans. 

The  crisis  In  American  cxilture  Is  perhaps 
more  obvious  to  the  schoolteacher  than 
to  the  housewife,  to  the  artist  than  to  the 
salesman,  to  the  egghead  than  to  the  hard- 
head. It  is  a  crisis  nonetheless,  for  surely 
no  great  nation  can  be  said  to  be  worth 
respecting  or  Imitating  If  It  has  not  achieved 
a  high  level  of  cultnre,  and.  It  is  at  least, 
an  arguable  question  whether  this  Nation 
will  ever  achieve  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  ignore  our  genuine  suc- 
ceesee  In  the  many  Gelds  of  art  and  learning, 
noc  to  dUparage  those  Americans  who  hare 
won  them  for  us.    If  we  are  not  Athenians  or 
Plorentlnee,  neither  are  we  Philistines.    Yet 
we  lack  a  widespread  popular  respect  for  the 
fruits  of  art  and  learning  and  for  those  who 
produce  them,  and  we  have  much  too  short 
a  supply  of  first-class  artists  and  Intellectu- 
als.   More  than  that,  no  people  in  history  has 
ever  had  to  put  up  with  so  much  rulgarlty, 
bad  taste  and  ugliness  in  Ite  surroundings. 
aw  aaciiiwo  ckalxjcnc* 
History  has  flvmg  us  an  exciting  challenge 
by  mufcing  us  the  first  of  all  nations  In  which 
men  of  every  rank  could  display  a  measure 
of  taste,  and  we  have  responded  by  display- 
ing bad  tajte  on  a  massive  scale.    I«t  us  be 
honest  about  It:    we  have  the  wealth  and 
leisure  and  techniques  to  make  a  great  cul- 
ture an  essential  part  of  our  lives,  an  In- 
spiration to  the  world,  and  a  monument  for 
future  generations — and  we  have  not  even 
come  close  to  the  mark. 

The  crlali  of  the  community  Is  one  that 
has  burst  upon  us  only  In  the  past  few  years. 
I  mean,  of  cc  irse,  the  steadily  widening  gap 
between  the  Hchness  of  our  private  Uvea  and 
the  poverty  of  our  pubUc  service*,  between 
a  sUndard  of  living  Inside  homes  that  la 
the  highest  In  the  world  and  a  standard  d 
living  outside  them  that  U  fast  becoming 
a  national  disgrace. 

The  American  economy  la  wondemuiy 
constructed,  technically  sad  l<leotogi<»Uy. 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  trowliy 
population  for  food.  elotSilnf,  entertalmnsot. 


private  transportation,  lahoraavlng  devices, 
luxuries,  and  much  of  Its  housing.  It  is  only 
poorly  constructed  to  do  what  so  plainly 
needs  to  be  done  about  the  blight  of  our 
cities,  the  shortage  of  water  and  power,  the 
disappearance  of  open  space,  the  inadequacy 
of  education,  the  need  for  recreational  facili- 
ties, the  high  Incidence  of  crime  and  de- 
linquency, the  crowding  of  the  roads,  the 
decay  of  the  railroads,  the  Tigllness  of  the 
sullied  landscape,  the  pollution  of  the  very 
air  we  breathe. 

THREADBARE   PREJUDICES 

These  public  problems  will  never  be  han- 
dled in  the  style  of  a  great  nation  until  we 
rid  our  minds  of  threadbare  prejudices  about 
the  role  of  government,  value  the  things  we 
buy  with  our  taxes  as  highly  as  those  we  ' 
buy  with  what  Is  left  over  after  taxes,  and 
distribute  our  richest  treasure — men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  character — more 
judiciously  among  the  callings  and  profes- 
sions. 

looming  above  and  aggravating  all  our 
other  crises  Is  the  def^jerate  situatton  of  a 
world  one-third  uncertainly  free,  one-thlTd 
aggressively  totalitarian,  one- third  racked  by 
poverty,  hunger,  envy,  and  the  pangs  of 
awakening  nationalism.  The  first  two  of 
these  mighty  camps  are  so  awesomely  armed 
that  they  could  destroy  one  another  as 
going  civillBatlons  In  a  matter  of  hours. 
Around  their  peripheries  we  find  points  of 
frightening  volatility,  any  one  of  them  cap- 
able of  triggering  a  war  that  would  put  an 
abrupt  end  to  all  spectUatlons  about  the 
higher  destiny  of  the  American  people. 

Even  if  we  can  forestall  the  crisis  of  a 
war  that  will  be  worse  than  war,  we  are  left 
deep  in  the  crisis  of  a  peace  that  Is  no  peace. 
We  pour  an  appalling  amoimt  of  money, 
resources,  skills,  and  energy  Into  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  weapons  we 
pray  to  God  we  will  never  use. 

BMALL    RAWGE    OF   CHOICE 

I  am  aware  that  much  of  the  waste  is 
Imperative,  that  the  menace  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  left  us  only  a  small  range  of 
choice  In  deciding  how  much  of  our  total 
resources  we  should  spend  on  national  de- 
fense. I  can,  however,  draw  little  comfcjrt 
from  the  thought  that  we  have  done  merely 
our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  aUles.  Slt- 
Ung  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss  cosU  a  great 
deal  In  spiritual  as  well  as  material  re- 
sources. 

These  are  not  the  only  major  txouixes 
that  are  plaguing  this  country  today,  but  no 
other  current  problem,  not  even  the  much- 
dlscvissed  crisis  In  morals,  presents  so  urgent 
a  challenge  to  a  nation  that  has  be«i  great, 
remains  great,  and  must  now  choose  con- 
sciously whether  it  wiU  be  great  In  the  future. 
These  four  problems  are  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness of  American  democracy;  they  a»  the 
tests  of  our  determination  to  remain  a  not- 
able civilization;  they  are  the  raw  materials 
out  of  which  we  will  spin  the  sense  of  nation- 
al purpose  we  need  so  badly. 

It  Js,  I  think,  the  last  of  these  problems 
that  preeento  this  nation  with  Its  most  fate- 
ful challenge  to  greatness.  In  the  crisis 
of  war  and  peace— In  the  yearning  of  man- 
kind to  be  done  with  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars  and  to  b\illd  up  the  conditions  of  a 
secure  and  botmttful  peace — we  will  find,  tf 
we  are  ever  to  find  it  at  all.  a  renewed  sense 
of  national  purpose,  a  second  American  mis- 
sion, several  considerations  make  this  choice 
as  a{^>ealliig  as  It  Is  Inevitable. 


cHALUoras  aw  fbacb 
First,  the  chaUenge  of  peace  looms  above 
the  others  In  present  urgency  and  future  Im- 
port. No  purpose  of  the  American  people 
oould  be  more  preaslng  than  that  of  f  orestaU- 
ing  a  savage  war  that  all  partldpanU  and 
spectators  are  certain  to  loee.    The  achieve- 


ment of  this  purpoee  would  give  us  first  rank 
among  aU  nations  in  the  histories  of  the 
future;  the  refusal  to  conceive  and  act  upon 
It  would  expose  us  to  ridicule  and  shame. 
We  brought  ourselves  virtually  unaided  to 
the  center  of  the  stage  of  history,  and  we  will 
fall  all  mankind  as  well  as  ourselves  If  we 
do  not  act  greatly  upon  it. 

Second,  this  challenge  seems  much  the 
best  calculated  to  unite  the  Nation.  No 
other  problem  directs  Itself  so  Immediately 
to  every  American;  no  other  calls  for  sacri- 
fices from  every  man  and  woman  In  due  pro- 
portion; no  oth:;r  holds  out  a  richer  reward 
to  every  group  and  Interest  and  section. 

This  Is  by  no  means  to  downgrade  the  vast 
benefits  to  be  gained  for  the  health  and  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States  In  a  forceful. 
Imaginative  pursuit  of  the  other  goals  I  have 
Indicated.  Indeed,  we  must  pursue  them 
steadily  at  peril  of  breaking  faith  with  our 
historic  commitment  to  Uberty.  jusUce.  op- 
portimity.  and  weU-belng.  Yet  they  are 
also  goals  that  may  be  reached  more  quickly 
by  a  nation  committed  to  the  highest  end 
of  all:  leadership  In  the  search  for  enduring 
peace. 

Although  history  and  circumstance  both 
support  our  claim  to  such  leadership,  the 
claim  will  remain  suspect  to  most  nations  of 
the  world  so  long  as  we  punish  men  of  color 
for  "ly'ming  the  rights  of  other  Americans, 
T««k».  trash  oxir  major  cultural  export,  and 
starve  the  efforts  of  the  commtmlty  to  serve 
our  public  needs.  The  search  tat  peace  in- 
corporates, strengthens,  and  transcends  the 
search  for  equity  in  race  rdatlons.  quality 
In  culture  and  balance  In  the  poUttcal  econ- 
omy. All  of  these  searches  must  go  forward 
together. 

DZAUNO    WrrH   MANKIMD 

Finally,  the  chaUenge  of  peace  calls  upon 
us  to  deal  not  just  with  ourselves  but  with 
all  mankind,  and  thus  throws  our  self- 
awareness  as  a  nation  Into  sharpest  focus.  A 
sense  of  national  piirpose  Is  at  bottom  a  sense 
of  international  purpoee,  whether  evU  or 
t>enevolent  In  Its  Influence  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  the  absence  of  any  desire  to 
Influence  the  world,  or  even  to  do  buslnees 
with  It,  the  quest  for  a  sense  of  national 
purpoee  becomes  an  exercise  in  futility. 

How.  then,  are  we  to  frame  our  responses 
as  a  naUon  to  this  greatest  of  challenges? 
What  are  we  to  consider  our  special  role  In 
the  search  of  all  nations  for  a  peace  that 
rewards  them  vrlth  security,  jtistlce,  and  op- 
porttmlty?  The  answer,  once  again,  stares 
us  patiently  In  the  face.  To  And  It  we  need 
only  look  with  fresh  eyes  at  the  poignant 
sltuaUon  of  a  rich,  proud,  and  successful 
nation  In  a  world  fuU  of  poor,  bewildered, 
and  aspiring  nations.  

All  things  considered,  especially  the  psy- 
chological and  Ideological  distance  we  had  to 
travel  from  the  aloofness  of  1988  to  the  In- 
volvement of  1948,  we  have  done  remark- 
ably well  in  honoring  our  obligations  to  this 
world.  We  have  helped  to  keep  peace;  we 
have  spread  otir  bounty  widely.  Yet  tt»e 
peace  Is  fragile  and  costly;  the  bounty  has 
made  only  a  small  dent  In  the  sufferings  of 
mankind. 

mW  AMIBXCAM  tfVaOACH 

The  t«ir>*  has  surely  come  for  a  new  Kaxts- 
Ican  approaai  to  the  world  outside.  While 
the  ImmedUte  pressure  to  adopt  a  new  ap- 
proach may  rwult  from  the  ubiquitous  ac- 
ttvlttes  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  next  great 
step  to  a  peaceful  world  would  seem.  In  any 
ease,  the  special  responslbUlty  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion.  It  has  now  become  the 
destiny  of  this  Nation  to  lead  the  world 
prudently  and  pragmatlcaUy— step  by  step, 
pact  by  pact,  concession  by  concession- 
through  cooperatton  to  confederacy  to  fed- 
watlon.  and.  at  last,  to  a  government  hav- 
ing power  to  enforce  peace. 
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Thare  ia  Uttl«  doubt  Uuit  the  world  is 
moving  fitfully  In  thla  direction,  and  the 
mlgbtlest  nation  abould  show  the  way, 
rath«  than  drag  its  feet.  This,  surely.  Is 
the  second  American  mission.  While  the 
process  may  and  should  take  several  genera- 
tions— and  may  need  a  few  small  catas- 
trophes to  spxir  It  onward — the  ultimate 
goal  and  our  re^Mnslblllty  for  leading  the 
way  toward  it  must  never  be  lost  from  sight. 
In  the  next  century  the  world  will  achieve 
a  peace  of  abundance  and  Justice  through 
enforceable  law  or  become  a  vast  basket  of 
crabs  In  which  the  struggle  for  bare  sxirvlval 
consumes  the  energies  of  all  nations. 

WIU.  NOT  BK  KAST 

The  second  American  mission  will  not  be 
easy  for  us  to  go  on,  for  we  will  have  to 
redirect  some  of  our  deepest  urges  toward 
ends  that  our  fathers  would  have  fotmd  \m- 
thlnkable.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  us  to 
complete,  for  we  cannot  be  sxu-e  that  man- 
kind, even  under  the  most  prudent  leader- 
ahlp  and  with  the  best  of  luck,  will  be  spared 
the  agonies  of  nuclear  war.  The  fact  that 
it  calls  for  new  ways  of  thinking  and  for 
calculated  risks  is,  however,  no  reason  not 
to  enter  upon  it  boldly. 

Let  us  labor  then  in  the  world  at  large — 
In  the  United  Nations,  in  the  World  Court, 
in  conferences  at  Geneva,  in  the  reach  into 
space,  in  the  dooen  great  ventures  in  which 
we  have  already  begun  to  surrender  some 
aspect  of  our  pristine  sovereignty — with  this 
lofty  purfKJse  in  mind.  While  we  keep  our 
defenses  up.  let  vm  look  with  fresh  eyes  for 
ways  to  tear  thenx  down. 

KXEBCISX    IN    KXAMPU 

While  we  pursue  o\ir  present  programs  of 
foreign  aid,  let  us  o<»slder  whether  we  are 
not  in  fact  stingy  to  the  point  of  absxirdity. 
While  we  use  force  when  force  is  the  only 
workable  means,  let  us  remember  that  true 
leadership  is  largely  an  exercise  in  example 
and  perstiasion. 

We  are  called  upon  by  history  to  guide  the 
world,  not  to  dominate  it.  And  while  we 
continue  to  cherish  the  fond  belief  that  our 
country  is  a  peculiar  treasure,  let  us  perceive 
that  it  is  Jiut  such  a  country  that  may  rise 
above  its  apparent  self-interest  in  a  grand 
attempt  to  secure  the  Interest  of  humanity. 
To  make  such  an  attempt  we  must,  like 
Jefferson  and  his  colleagues,  be  aware  that 
we  are  acting  not  "for  ovirselves  alone,  but 
for  the  whole  human  race." 

A  nation  that  has  counted  as  a  special 
force  in  history  must  strive  to  count  again 
or  rei^  the  fruits  oX  demoralization.  Having 
once  been  great,  we  cannot  endure  to  be 
mediocre.  Like  tens  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  live  in  grateful  awareness  of  our  past 
achievements.  Uke  perhaps  a  few  million 
less,  I  want  to  die — well,  a  half  century  from 
now — knowing  that  we  had  gone  on  to  even 
greater  achievements.  Above  all,  I  want  to 
die — and  shouldn't  all  Americans? — suspect- 
ing that  my  country  would  be  ronembered 
and  saluted  down  throiigh  the  centuries  for 
its  services  to  "the  whole  human  race." 
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AID  IS  PRESSING  NEED 
OP  SENIOR  CITIZENS 
Mr.  fc»ROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  the 
constait  threat  of  sudden  impoverish- 
ment mrough  illness  has  made  a  mock- 
ery off  the    term  "golden   years."    The 
years 
most 
great 


c  f  retirement  have  now  become  the 
f  ;arful  of  all;  and  the  key  to  this 
e  nd  tragic  national  problem  lies  in 


the  Co  ogress  of  the  United  States. 

We  ;annot  sidestep  Uiis  problem  nor 
wish  it  out  of  existence.  It  is  too  great 
and  to )  obvious  to  ignore.  Medical  care 
is  the  freatest  single  need  of  our  senior 
citizen!.  At  the  very  time  when  their 
income  droDs  and  the  incidence  of  illness 
rises,  heir  health  insurance  premiums 
rise  at  d  their  benefits  drop.  This  Is  the 
four-^ay  trap  to  which  we  assign  our 
elders  jnless  we  act.  This  is  the  trap  de- 
scribee in  a  letter  from  a  senior  citizen 
in  Wis  ;onsin. 

I  as  c  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, hat  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  i  a  the  Rkcokd. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
orderel  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follow! : 

Sim:  This  is  written  to  urge  you  to 

the  Forand  bill,  HJl.  4700.    Since  we 

reached  the  "golden  years"  as  the  in- 

companies  are  pleased  to  call  them, 

hdve  priced  our  {XJlicy  completely  out  of 

re4ch  financially,  besides  reducing  the 

to  practically  nothing. 

a  couple  retired  on  social  security, 
a  fixed  income  for  the  rest  of  our 
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Thanking 


we  rem  tin 


you  for  your  kind  cooperation. 
Yery  truly  yours, 


Mr 
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PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      ( Mr. 

MANSitELD  in  the  chair).    The  clerk  will 

roll. 

Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


call 

TTie 
rolL 

Mr.   McGEE.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   further   pro- 
under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
object  on.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  SENATOR  JOSEPH   C. 
CfMAHONEY,  OF  WYOMING 


tfcGEE.    Mr.  President.  I  hold  in 
ha  Id  additional  comments  by  some 
great  writers  of  the  coxmtry  who 
duelling  upon  the  long  and  distin- 
public  career  of  my  senior  col- 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
in  the  Record  an  article  which 
in  the  Denver  Post  on  May  26, 
Leverett  Chapin,  associate  editor 
Denver    Post,    entitled,    "Joe 
and  the  Hungry  Newsboys"; 
interesting  article  that  appeared 
Vafihington  Post  of  June  12. 1990, 
by  Robert  C.  Albright,  which 
summarizes  in  a  very  excellent  way  that 


distinguished  career;  and  another  in- 
teresting article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  19,  1960,  by 
Roscoe  Fleming. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Denver  Post,  May  26,  1960] 

Joe  OltdAHONET  and  the  Hvmobt  Newsboys 

(By  Leverett  Chapin) 

Everyone  is  saying  nice  things  about  Joe 
O'Mabonet  these  days  (and  he  deserves  ev- 
ery one  of  thera) ,  so  I  will  put  in  my  2  cents 
worth. 

Most  of  those  who  have  been  talking  about 
Joe,  now  that  he  is  preparing  to  retire  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  after  nearly  25  years  service, 
have  been  lauding  his  statesmanship  and  his 
tireleGs  work  on  behalf  of  his  home  State, 
Wyoming,  and  the  cause  of  western  develop- 
ment in  general. 

This  Is  fine  snd  by  comparison  this  small 
tribute  may  seem  like  trivia.  But  I  want  to 
say  that  when  I  think  of  Joe  it  is  not  in  terms 
of  the  masterful  speeches  he  has  delivered 
before  packed  gctilerles  in  the  Nation's 
Capitol. 

I  think  of  Joe  as  a  man  of  human  under- 
standing who  during  the  stress  and  strain  of 
putting  out  a  smalltown  daily  newspaper 
(circa  1910)  found  time  to  worry  whether  his 
carrier  boys  were  getting  hungry  while  wait- 
ing for  a  frequently  balky  old  press  to  start. 

I  think  of  him  as  a  brilliant  trial  lawyer 
(circa  1930)  who  took  the  trouble  during  his 
defense  of  an  important  case  to  slip  a  nerv- 
ous reporter  a  tip  which  would  enable  him 
to  meet  bis  deadline. 

William  Howard  Taft  was  running  against 
William  Jennings  Bryan  for  President  when 
Joe,  an  energetic  graduate  of  Georgetown 
Law  School,  arrived  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  to  be- 
come news  editor  of  Otto  Wangelln's  Daily 
Herald. 

The  Herald  whs  located  on  the  north  side 
of  Pearl  Street  in  the  1500  block,  a  couple 
of  doors  from  the  town's  largest  livery  stable. 
Up  the  street,  at  11th  and  Pearl,  where  it  still 
stands,  was  Cul.  L.  C.  Paddock's  Daily  Camera. 
It  was  the  opposition.  Our  derision  for  It 
was  Intense  in  those  days. 

Every  afternoon  at  4  p.m.  we  carrier  boys 
would  gather  In  front  of  the  Herald  office. 
There  were  perhaps  20  of  us  in  all.  When  we 
heard  the  decrepit  flatbed  press  begin  to 
rumble  we  would  file  in.  past  Wangelln's 
cluttered  desk  and  Joe's  busy  typewriter,  to 
the   rear  of   the   building. 

There  we  would  take  turns  snatching  our 
allotted  number  of  copies  as  they  tumbled 
in  a  neat  pile  from  the  noisy  machine. 
Then  we  started  on  our  routes. 

Wangelin,  the  editor,  we  viewed  with  awe. 
Joe  was  everyone's  friend.  He  kept  an  eye 
on  everything.  He  wrote  all  the  Impxjrtant 
stories.  He  took  ads  over  the  counter.  He 
read  proofs.  If  your  class  at  school  was  hav- 
ing a  pic.iir.  you  told  Jew  about  it  and  he 
would  put  It  In  the  paper. 

Joe  had  the  ability  to  look  at  a  boy  and 
know  whether  he  wa.s  hungry.  That  In  Itself 
was  no  gre.1t  feat.  In  those  days  (as  now) 
every  growing  boy  was  hungry  from  the  time 
he  got  out  of  school  until  suppertime.  But, 
if  Joe  thought  supper  would  have  to  l>e  de- 
layed becau.se  the  Herald  was  late  coming 
off  the  press,  he  would  go  into  action. 

"The  paper  Is  delayed  tonight,  boys,"  he 
would  say.  "Come  on  and  I'll  get  you  some 
sandwiches." 

Then  he  would  lead  the  way  across  un- 
paved  Pearl  Street  to  a  little  lunch-counter 
restaurant  to  buy  each  of  us  a  big  5-cent 
tamale  sandwich.  These  were  festive  occa- 
sions. Sagging  spirits  would  rise.  We  shoved 
and  pushed  each  other.  Nothing  I  have 
eaten  in  later  years  has  tasted  so  good  as 
Joe's  freeloads. 
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The  Herald,  we  told  one  another  as  we 
ate,  was  the  greatest  newspaper  in  the  world, 
and  Joe,  with  his  green  eyeshade  at  a  Jaunty 
angle  atop  his  bead,  was  our  patron  saint, 
complete  with  halo. 

Years  later,  after  Joe  had  begun  practicing 
law  in  Cheyenne.  I  encountered  him  at  Port 
Logan  at  the  court-martial  trial  of  an  Army 
officer  who  had  killed  a  woman  in  a  sensa- 
tional drunk -driving  accident  on  a  Wyoming 
military  post. 

Joe  was  cotmsel  for  the  defense,  a  rather 
hopeless  task  under  the  circumstances. 
After  hovirs  of  testimony,  the  officers  of  the 
covirt  filed  out  of  the  room  to  ponder  their 
decision. 

I  had  an  edition  to  catch  and  was  as  Jit- 
tery as  a  cat.  Joe  seemed  to  understand  my 
predicament  without  being  told.  He  came 
over  to  where  I  was  sitting. 

"Listen."  he  explained.  "The  procedure  In 
these  military  courts  is  not  the  same  as  in 
civil  courts.  If  the  ofllcers  of  the  court  come 
back  into  the  room  and  ask  that  the  defend- 
ant's service  record  be  given  them  for  study, 
that  means  they  have  reached  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  want  to  look  at  the  record  to 
determine  the  severity  of  the  penalty." 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  members  of  the 
court  did  come  in.  ask  for  the  record  and 
then  march  out  again.  I  telephoned  my 
story  to  the  Post,  "Army  Officer  Pound 
Guilty." 

Job's  tip  on  military  court  procedure 
served  me  well  on  another  occasion  at  a 
trial  at  Fitzsimons  Hospital.  It  is  a  trade 
secret  which  I  have  never  disclosed  before. 
But  I  Aoat  expect  to  be  using  it  again,  and 
for  all  I  know  court-martial  procedures  may 
have  changed  since  Joe  helped  me  over  a 
rough  spot. 

Joe,  I  am  sure,  has  not  changed.  He  is  a 
great  person  and  that  is  Just  as  Important 
as  being  a  great  Senator — or  so  It  seems  to 
torn. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  12,  1960J 

A  Okeat  Old  Dissenter  Fades  Awat 

(By  Robert  C.  Albright) 

Whatever  happened  to  the  western  inde- 
pendents, those  legendary  free  spirits  of  both 
parties  who  used  to  thunder  away  at  the 
corporated  monopolies,  step  lightly  over  party 
lines  and  speak  their  minds  if  it  killed  them 
politically,  as  it  sometimes  did? 

In  the  Senate  today  they  are  mostly  a 
memory.  One  oi  the  last  to  go  is  Wyoming's 
Joe  O'Mahoney.  the  Massachusetts  Irish 
lad  whose  name  became  synonymotis  with 
the  needs  and  the  thinking  of  the  West. 
O'MAHONEY,  now  76,  and  convalescing  from 
a  stroke,  will  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Nominally  and  instinctively,  O'Mahoney 
was  a  Democrat,  and  Just  as  William  E. 
Borah.  Oeco-ge  W.  NorrU.  Robert  La  Follette. 
and  Hiram  Johnson  were  nominally  Re- 
publicans. 

Joseph  Cheistopheb  oa^AHONEY  rode  into 
office  in  Washington  on  the  fiood  tide  of  the 
New  Deal  as  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  a  top  patronage  Job.  Yet  he 
broke  so  sharfriy  with  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  on  the  Supreme  Court  "packing" 
plan  that  the  breach  helped  Infiuence  the 
course  of  history. 

He  similarly  took  issue  dramatically  with 
two  other  Presidents  on  what  he  regarded 
as  fundamental  constitutional  questions. 

A    BEAND    ALL   HIS    OWN 

His  peculiarly  western  school  of  political 
independence  was.  and  is,  difficult  to  define. 
It  remained  for  a  New  England  Republican 
Yankee,  Senator  Gioaax  D.  Aikxn,  Vermont, 
to  try  to  speU  it  out  when  the  Senate  rose  In 
mass  tribute  to  O'Mahonxy  the  other  day. 

"He  is  a  liberal  without  being  reckless,  and 
he  is  a  conservative  without  being  static." 


said  AncEN.  "Politically.  I  think  Joe 
CMahokey  is  perhaps  almost  In  a  class  by 
himself." 

It  was  a  73-year-old  western  liberal  from 
America's  49th  State.  Senator  fenest  Gruen- 
Ing,  Democrat,  of  Alaska,  who  compared 
O'Mahoney  with  Borah.  Norrls.  La  Follette, 
Hi  Johnson,  and  Walsh. 

"I  believe,"  said  Gruznino.  "I  have  ex- 
hausted the  list.  If  we  go  back  into  the 
history  of  this  great  body  during  this  cen- 
tury, I  am  sure  that  very  few  will  stand  with 
equal  eminence." 

ECONOMY    MINDED 

However  these  appraisals  stimd  up  in  his- 
tory, the  sheer  massiveness  of  O'Mahoney's 
Senate  record  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  is 
something  to  conjure  with.  His  creation  of 
the  Temporary  National  Economic  Conunlt- 
tee  in  1938,  for  example,  was  the  start  of  an 
all-encompassing  look  at  the  American 
economy. 

For  nearly  5  years,  America's  TNEC  group, 
composed  of  members  of  both  Houses  and 
the  executive  branch,  pushed  their  Inquiry 
into  what  makes  the  economic  machine  tick. 
They  wound  up  with  an  80-volume  study, 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  comprehensive 
ever  made  in  the  field.  These  volumes,  in 
turn,  wound  up  on  the  boc*shelves  of  every 
college  in  America.  Scholars  say  that  the 
study  had  an  inestimable  influence  on  the 
thinking  of  present-day  economists. 

The  study  bore  fruit  again  years  later  when 
CMahonxy  floor-managed  the  1946  Senate 
fight  for  the  Truman  administration's  FuU 
Employment  Act,  providing  for  stabilization 
of  business  and  employment. 

This  In  turn  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Bconcanic  Advisers  and 
the  congressional  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. O'Mahoney  himself  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  committee  In  the  79th,  81st,  and 
82d  Congresses. 

SPELLBINDER 

Stephen  Kemp  Bailey,  in  his  book,  "Con- 
gress Makes  a  Law."  cited  O^Mahokxy's 
speech  in  support  of  the  Full  Employment 
Act  as  one  of  the  rare  Instances  in  which  a 
Senator's  remarks  helped  swing  Senate  votes, 
O'Mahoney's  endorsement  gave  the  bill  what 
it  most  needed,  economic  respectability. 

It  was  O'Mahoney's  persuasive  powers  in 
thU  instance  that  led  the  late  Joelah  W. 
Bailey,  Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  to  re- 
mark, shaking  hU  head  as  he  left  the  Senate 
floor:  "If  I  am  ever  tried  for  treason.  I  hope 
Joe  O'Mahoney  can  defend  me." 

O'Mahonxy  bitterly  and  successfully 
fought  a  proposal  during  World  War  n  that 
labor  be  drafted  in  defense  plants.  He 
maintained  that  one  group  of  men  shouldn't 
be  drafted  to  make  arms  whUe  others  were 
permitted  to  "haul  in  the  dividends"  from 
them. 

THX   STRAUSS   AVTAIB 

And  It  was  a  clash  with  a  Republican 
Chief  Executive.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower, 
which  dramatically  climaxed  his  Senate 
service. 

CMahonxy  had  just  taken  the  floOT 
against  Senate  confirmation  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower's nomination  of  Lewis  L.  Strauss  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  It  was  a  moving 
speech,  in  which  CMahonxt  accused  Strauss 
of  withholding  Information  from  Congress  in 
the  Dixon- Yates  case  and  said  that  this 
alone  rendered  him  unsiilted  to  Cabinet 
office.    This  speech  was  another  vote  swinger. 

Exhausted  from  the  effort  ©"Mahonit  that 
same  night  had  the  stroke  that  interrupted 
his  career. 

Similarly  packed  with  drama  was  his  part 
In  the  1937  Supreme  Court  enlargement 
flight.  CMahonky  then  was  a  comparatively 
young  Senator,  having  been  named  to  the 
seat  of  the  late  Jdbn  B.  Kendrlck  In  the  fall 
of   1933.     As  secretary  to  Kendrlck  earlier, 


O'Mahonxy  had  almost  literally  trained  for 
the  Senate  role  he  was  to  play. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  move  to  enlarge  the  Court 
i^palled  him.  He  considered  it  unjastlflable 
and  imconstitutional  Interference  by  the 
Executive  with  a  coordinate  branch.  When 
Senator  James  F.  Byrnes  arranged  a  luncheon 
meeting  for  him  with  the  President, 
O'Mahoney  told  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  whoever 
advised  him  the  Court  bill  would  pass  was 
mistaken.  He  urged  the  President  instead 
to  support  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  retirement  of  Jxistices  at  a  speci- 
fied age. 

In  fact,  O'Mahoney  returned  to  the  Capi- 
tol, drafted  such  an  amendment  and  sent 
it  to  the  White  House.  Back  came  a  letter 
from  Franklin  Roosevelt.    It  read : 

"Dear  Joe:  As  you  know,  I  am  an  optimist. 
I  think  you  are  a  worse  optimist  than  I 
am." 

That  tcHre  it.  0'Mahon»y  went  on  the 
radio  attacking  the  President's  bill.  He 
wrote  the  committee  repOT-t  recommending 
that  the  bill  be  defeated  so  decisively  that 
its  like  would  never  be  sent  to  Congress 
again. 

O'Mahoney's  Senate  service  was  divided 
roughly  into  two  cueers.  After  19  years  in 
the  Senate,  he  lost  narrowly  In  the  1952 
Elsenhower  landslide.  He  spent  2  years  in 
private  law  practice,  then  easily  made  his 
Senate  comeback  in  1964. 

Diiring  his  second  round  In  the  Senate, 
O'Mahoney  resumed  his  fight  against  the 
big  monopolies,  his  lifelong  cause  celebre, 
SenatOT  Gale  McGez,  Democrat,  (rf  Wyoming, 
who  served  as  his  legislative  assistant  dur- 
ing part  of  that  period.  In  1965-56,  quoted 
the  chief  legal  counsel  for  the  electric  util- 
ities as  confiding  on  one  occasion: 

"McGee.  I  would  ratSie#  face  all  the  lawyers 
In  New  York  at  the  same  time  than  face  that 
boss  of  yoiirs  alone." 

Reclamation,  rural  electrification,  the 
plight  of  the  wool  grower  and  the  problem  of 
Irrigating  his  arid  State  were  his  other  con- 
suming interests. 

A  highlight  of  his  seniCM-  service  was  the 
significant  role  he  played  in  enactment  ot 
the  right-to-vote  act  of  1957.  tbe  first  dvll 
rights  law  In  more  than  80  years. 
O'MAHomrr  Insisted  that  If  criminal  con- 
tempt proceedings  must  be  Invoked,  the  de- 
fendant should  be  entitled  to  the  right  to 
trial  by  Jury. 

The  Jury  trtal  amendment  tied  to  the  bill 
in  the  Senate  bore  O'Mahonzt's  name.  La- 
ter, many  were  Involved  In  drafting  the 
House-Senate  oomi»omlse,  but  it  was 
O'Mahonxt'b  early  fight  for  the  right  to  a 
Jury  trial  that  made  possible  the  final 
acconunodations. 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  May  19.  1960] 

O'Mahomkt  Sxrvkd  BXb  Rnnoir  Wxll 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

There  were  giants  In  those  days  who  are 
now  passing  from  among  us.  They  were 
among  the  real  and  substantial  leaders  In 
what  was  called  the  New  Deal,  a  masBlye 
directional  change  In  our  Government  the 
better  to  serve  the  general  welfare. 

The  men  who  are  passing  from  the  scene 
had  more  to  do  with  laying  the  sound  foun- 
dations than  with  the  Improvisations  and 
the  banner  headlines  of  the  1930'b. 

But  they  built  soundly  and  well. 

Among  them  of  course  Is  Wyoming's  (and 
Colorado's)  own  Josn>H  C.  O'MAHomrr  who 
has  •nnoonoed  he  wcm't  run  for  reelection 
to  the  UJ3.  Senate  next  fall.  He  has  been 
In  the  Senate  for  a  quarter  century  save  for 
a  2-year  interim  when,  to  its  own  diacom- 
fort.  and  the  Nation's  loss.  Wyoming  tempo- 
rarily retired  him. 

The  Senator  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things. 

One  rarely  mentioned  nowadays  Is  his  con- 
duct of  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
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Committee  of  th«  mld-1930'8  which  high- 
lighted the  growth  of  monrpoly  In  thia  Na- 
tion as  it  hasn't  been  done  since.  Another 
is  his  resistance  to  some  of  the  more  extreme 
Rooseveltian  meaaxires,  such  as  "packing  the 
Supreme  Court." 

g^wfttTM-  O'lCsaoMXT  deserves  the  honor  and 
^hantea  of  every  westerner,  and  beyond  that 
of  every  American. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  Jamxs  E. 
MusaAT,  of  Montana,  who  at  84  is  reluctantly 
retiring  from  the  Senate.  He  has  an  enor- 
mous record  of  regional  advancement  and 
national  acompUshment. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  Is  smother 
buttress  In  the  national  foundation — the 
Full  Employment  Act  of  1946,  a  sort  of  chart 
or  charter  for  the  economic  conduct  of  the 
Nation,  which  can  be  mighty  in  the  hands 
of  an  administration  in  full  sympathy 
with  It. 

Of  these  two  men  we  can  only  hope  that 
younger  men  who  follow  but  do  not  replace 
them,  can  grow  to  their  stature  some  day. 
a  word  here.  One  such  is  Morris  Lcwellyn 
CooiLe,  who  has  recently  died  at  87,  a  great 
engineer  who  was  the  first  head  of  Rural 
Bectrification  Administration. 

Cooke's  other  achievements  would  fill  a 
coiumn  by  themselves,  but  regionally  he's 
remembered  as  the  first  chairman  of  FX>Jl.'s 
Great  Plains  Committee,  the  first  organisa- 
tion really  to  come  to  gripe  with  the  unique 
problems  Mkd  possibilities  of  this  extraordi- 
nary ilice  of  the  world's  siirface. 

Then  there's  Hiigh  Bennett,  as  responsible 
for  the  great  loil  eonserratlon  program  as 
any  single  man  and  who  headed  it  until 
19&1;  who  from  retirement  penned  a  touch- 
ing ptece  about  Cooke.  And  many,  many 
others. 

There  were  more  giants  in  those  days  than 
the  Nation  suspected,  or  yet  does  for  that 
matter. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  not  present  when  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  spoke  with 
regard  to  the  retirement  of  the 
senior  Scsator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OUCiuroifTT]. 

The  retirement  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OlfiAHONKTl  will  mean  a  loss 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people  of  the 
Natk)Q  whose  general  interest  he  has 
served  so  welL 

We  in  the  Senate  will  miss  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  one  whose  personahty,  in- 
tegrity, and  analytic  ability  in  commit- 
tee hearings  and  on  legislation  have 
established  him  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body. 

Senator  Q'Mahoney  has  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  continuously  since 
1933,  except  for  the  years  1953-54.  His 
name  is  associated  with  many  of  the 
great  economic  and  social  legislative  ad- 
vances which  have  taken  place  since 
1933, 

One  of  his  most  important  contribu- 
tions was  his  work  as  chairman  of  the 
Ttmiwrary  National  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Much  of  the  constructive  legislation 
of  the  past  quarter  century  has  come 
from  the  vision  which  he  brought  to  that 
study  and  from  the  analysis  and  guide- 
lines which  resulted  from  it.  Ttar  need 
for  statistical  studies  and  for  expert 
judgment  was  demonstrated,  and  this 
approach  is  now  established  in  perma- 
nent form  through  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  ik»QomiG  Advisers  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress. Appropriattiy.  Senator  0'M.\honst 
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served  iis  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee iuring  the  79th,  81st,  and  82d 
Congres  ;es. 

Senat>r  OI^iIahonkt  has  also  been  a 
champitn  of  the  eonserratlon  <rf  na- 
tional resources.  As  chairmsm  of  the 
Commit  «e  on  Public  Lands  and  later  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insi  Qar  Affairs,  he  has  proposed  and 
sponsor!  td  numerous  bills  and  pwlicies 
aimed  a :  conserving  and  making  efficient 
use  of  t  le  water  and  mineral  wealth  of 
the  Unit  ed  States. 

In  th;  area  of  the  national  economy 
Senator  OTiIahonky  has  the  reputation 
of  one  vbo  has  been  most  vigorous  in 
maintaining  a  free  economy  and  the 
competiive  system.  His  efforts  to  break 
monopc  lies  and  to  prevent  the  concen- 
of  economic  power  have  been 
his    most    important    achieve- 


tration 
among 
ments. 

Senator  Q'Mahoney  has  always  been 
preserve  the  balance  of  powers 
the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicially  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Senate  has  benefited 
f requen  tly  from  his  ability  as  a  constitu- 
tional 1  kwyer. 

1  to  join  other  Senators  in  their 
express  on  of  appreciation  to  Senator 
0'M.^HC  NiY  for  his  services  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  1  he  Nation,  and  to  wish  him  and 
Mrs.  OiMahoney  happiness  in  the  years 
ahead. 
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McGEE.     Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unaninious  consent  to  have  printed  in 
ORD  another  new.s  article  in  the 
comments  which  have  appeared 
TV  industry  in  America,  this  one 
by  Mr.  Lawrence  Laurent,  in  the 
Wa.shiilgtQn  Poet  for  June  9,  1960.  en- 
TVs  Just  Wasting  Away — Peed- 
Violence." 
being  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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and  faculty  members  of  Pepperdlne  College. 
They  watched  seven  Los  Angeles  TV  stations 
for  669  Va  hours  during  a  1-week  period. 

During  the  monitored  time,  they  reported 
a  total  of  1.261  incidents  Involving  death. 
1,348  of  mayhem,  and  1,087  threats  of  bodily 
harm. 

They  discovered,  too,  that  on  television  a 
threat  of  maiming  Is  four  times  as  likely  as 
an  indication  of  love  or  affection.  IXirlng 
the  monitored  week,  the  viewers  saw  995 
kisses,  of  all  varieties. 

Included  In  the  survey  are  258  Instants  of 
property  destruction  and  784  alcoholic  drinks 
consumed.  The  students  and  teachers 
counted  7.887  commercials,  an  average  of  11 
advertisements  an  hour. 

The  survey  was  under  the  direction  of 
speech  teacher  Fred  Casmlr.  His  conclusion ; 
"If  this  is  what  the  public  wants;  they're 
getting  It." 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  simpler  conclusion 
to  be  drawn.  In  the  hard  economics  of  the 
hard-eyed  TV  producer's  world,  violence  Is 
just  about  the  cheapest  commodity.  Pro- 
fessional writers  are  expensive  and  so  are 
the  skilled  actors  who  might  create  a  story 
th.it  Is  moving  and  successful. 

Violence — the  gun,  the  flst.  the  knife — 
is  cheap.  One  doesnt  have  to  be  intelli- 
gently trained  to  Are  a  revolver  or  a  ma- 
chinegun.     The  machine  does  all. 

Dramatic  training  Is  not  required  for  the 
phony  fights  that  fill  the  westerns  and  pri- 
vate-eye shows.  Any  young  tumbler  can  fill 
the  role. 

If  the  producer  really  wants  to  save  mdUey. 
he  c?n  buy  stock  film  of  battles  at  a  cheap 
rate  per  foot.  After  all,  the  cheapsters 
who  made  millions  of  movies  for  children 
to  watch  on  Saturday  afternoons  have  enor- 
mous iibrnrips  of  m;\yhem,  murder,  and 
n^alminr. 

Violence  is  as  old  as  drama,  and  conflict  of 
seme  kind  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  com- 
pelling story  The  complaint  here  is  not 
agunst  the  cla.'^^h  of  men's  wills,  but  the 
enUle.^s  solution  of  problems  by  beating  and 
killing.  One  must  honestly  question 
whether  this  is  quite  the  Ideal  to  be  held 
up  to  a  rather  peaceful  people. 
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(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
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THE  DELMARVA  FESTIVAL 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Btjtleh  ]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor and  an  article  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

I  notice  from  the  statement  that  on  the 
17th  and  18th  of  June  there  will  be  the 
13th  Annual  Delmarva  Chicken  Festival. 
The  word  "Delmarva"  refers  to  Delaware. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  I  have  no 
doubt  this  is  going  to  be  a  great  occasion 
for  all  the  gourmets  who  live  in  this  area. 
I  think  our  distinguished  friend  from 
Maryland  correctly  invites  attention  to 
the  date  and  to  all  the  "goodies '  which 
will  be  offered  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and   article   were   oidered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Butle* 

Tot  countless  centuries  philosophers  and 
learned  men  have  debated  a  most  Intriguing 
question — which  came  first,  the  chicken  or 
the  egg?  While  I  am  not  prepared  today  to 
resolve  this  most  inflammatory  issue,  I  am 
prepared  and  do  so  insist  that  if  the  chicken 
did  come  first,  it  was  a  Maryland  chicken 
from  the  Delmarva  Peninsula.  And  I  extend 
an  oi>en  Invitation  to  an  skeptics  and  dls- 
pvrtant  to  attend  ^e  19tli  Annual  Delmarva 
CAiicken  Festival  this  coming  Friday  and  Sat- 
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urday,  June  17  and  18,  to  examine  first  hand 
the  "Delmarra-lous"  Maryland   chicken. 

More  than  chickens  await  any  visitor  to 
the  festival.  Among  the  many  events  and 
entertainments  planned  are  a  znlnlature  cir- 
cvu,  the  world's  largest  frying  pan,  a  Miss 
Delmarva  beauty  pageant,  an  antique  auto- 
mobile parade,  and.  most  important  of  all,  a 
national  chicken  cooking  contest. 

An  article  in  the  Baltimore  Kvening  Sun 
of  June  9,  entitled,  "Delmarva  Festival  Beck- 
ons," describes  in  succulent  deUil  the  in- 
gredients and  regulations  of  the  contest, 
which  is  divided  Into  three  sections — Junior, 
senior,  and  men-only  barbecue. 

I  guarantee  that  a  weekend  at  SelbyvUle, 
E>el..  scene  of  the  13th  annual  Delmarva 
chicken  festival,  will  turn  the  normally  aca- 
demic question  of  the  chicken  and  the  egg 
Into  a  most  appetizing  experience.  As  back- 
ground information  for  the  gourmets  in  at- 
tendance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  article  in  the  Evening  Sun,  entitled  "Del- 
marva  Festival   Beckons,"   Inserted    in     the 

RZCOSD. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Kvening  Sun,  June  0, 
1980] 

Chickxn    Cooking   Contxst:    Dklmaxva 
Festival  Bbckons 

All  roads  will  lead  to  SelbyvUle.  Del.,  next 
weekend  for  the  ISth  Annual  Delmarva 
Chicken  Festival. 

An  important  phase  of  the  event,  sched- 
uled for  Mday  and  Saturday,  will  be  the 
13th  National  Chicken  Cooking  Contest. 

Mrs.  Smlly  Hastings,  of  Selb3rvllle,  is  chair- 
man of  this  year's  contest  committee. 

The  national  cooking  event  is  sponsored 
Jointly  each  year  by  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
National  Board  of  Chicago  and  the  Delmarva 
Poultry  Industry  Association  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Among  cook-off  entrants  whose  recipes 
have  passed  the  final  selection  of  a  review- 
ing board  was  Mrs.  Jean  Steele  Bunting,  of 
BlshcH>vUle,  whose  parents  are  reputed  by 
poultry  historians  to  have  started  the  broil- 
er-fryer chicken  industry  at  Ocean  View  near 
SelbyvUle.  some  38  years  ago  with  a  small 
flock  of  600  birds. 

Since  then.  It  has  spread  throughout  the 
Delmarva  area  and  into  21  other  major  broil- 
er areas  until  growers  now  raise  more  than 
1,500  mUllon  broiler-fryers  a  year,  worth 
more  than  $1  billion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunting  continue  in  the 
chicken  business,  following  her  parents'  ex- 
ample, and  raise  18,000  birds  a  year. 

The  Bvmtings  have  two  children,  a  boy  8 
and  a  girl  3  for  whom  Mrs.  Bunting  likes  to 
cook. 

The  name  of  the  family  recipe  she  has 
chosen  for  her  try  at  the  cooking  contest  is 
Grandma's  Fried  Chicken. 

Recipe  entries  have  come  from  faraway 
California.  Arizona,  Washington  State,  Ore- 
gon. Maine,  and  Florida.  Mrs.  Hastings  has 
reported. 

One  New  York  woman  barely  met  the 
entry  deadline  but  apologized  with  the  ex- 
cuse that  she  had  only  left  the  hospital  that 
day,  with  a  new  baby,  and  had  filled  out 
her  application  as  soon  as  she  got  the  baby 
to  bed  at  home. 

Biggest  group  of  applications  for  a  place 
In  the  finals  came  from  Pennsylvania,  77, 
with  New  York  a  close  second  at  73,  host 
States  Maryland  and  Delaware  followed  with 
49  and  30,  respectlTely.  while  New  Jersey  was 
fifth  with  25. 

One  liiaryland  woman  who  Just  got  In 
under  the  wire  asked  the  committee  to  send 
her  a  blank  immediately  for  next  year  so  that 
she  wouldn't  be  tardy  with  her  1981  entry. 

msT  TTMX 

For  the  first  time  Jn  several  years  there 
were  no  entrants  from  foreign  countries  to 
give  the  contest  an  international  air.   Mrs. 


Hastings  noted.  However,  there  were  recipes 
entered  from  5  more  States  this  year  than 
in  any  of  the  11  jM-evious  years  the  contest 
has  been  held,  she  said. 

Actual  recipes  entwed  in  a  try  at  the  finals 
were  more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  in 
any  previous  year. 

Since  the  first  cook-off  in  1949,  contest  rec- 
ords show  that  more  than  2,000  top  home 
cooks  from  45  different  States  have  taken 
part  in  the  finals. 

Cooking  this  year  wUl  be  done  in  the  new 
high  school  cafetorlum  at  SelbyvUle  on  a 
battery  of  40  new  gas  and  electric  stoves. 
The  senior  contest  will  be  run  in  three  shifts 
on  June  18,  Saturday. 

The  19  Judges  for  the  final  cook-off  Sat- 
urday include  nationally  known  food  editors 
and  home  economists  from  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  headed 
by  Alice  Peterson,  food  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  as  honorary  chairman,  and 
Eleanor  Parrish,  women's  editor  of  the  Wil- 
mington News  and  Joiirnal,  as  chairman. 
They  will  be  the  final  arbiters  of  placings 
which  will  reward  winning  cooks  with  a 
long  list  of  valuable  prizes  topped  by  a  2- 
week  all-expense-paid  vacation  in  Europe 
for  two  for  the  U.S.  champion. 

BOYS    AND    GIKLS 

Junior  division  of  the  cooking  contest  for 
girls  and  boys  to  18  years  old  wiU  be  held 
Friday,  June  17.  An  outdoor  barbecue  con- 
test for  men  only  will  be  held  Saturday,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  senior  contest  finals. 

A  feature  entrant  in  this  outdoor  men's 
barbecue  will  be  diminutive  13-year-old  Wil- 
liam Charles  Jones,  of  Georgetown,  Del.  He 
won  the  Junior  division  of  the  National 
Chicken  Cooking  Contest  last  year  at  Dover. 
Del.,  and  so  isn't  eligible  to  compete  in  that 
event  again. 

Last  year's  senior  division  cooking  cham- 
pion was  Mrs.  Gordon  Klnley.  wife  of  an 
Army  lieutenant  colonel,  then  living  In  New 
York. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  join  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  in  extending  an  invita- 
tion to  the  minority  leader  to  Join  those 
who  will  attend  the  Delmarva  festival  on 
the  peninsula  on  the  17th  and  18th  of 
June,  at  which  time  the  Senator  can 
participate  in  eating  some  of  the  best 
chickens  in  the  coimtry. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  inquire 
of  the  acting  majority  leader  what  pro- 
posed legislation  we  may  consider  today, 
and  whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of 
Record  votes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  after  having  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  the  Senator,  that  it  is  not  the 
intention  to  have  any  votes  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know  if  any  pro- 
posed legislation  will  be  considered.  If 
any  is  considered,  it  will  be  the  three 
resolutions  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndkr]  has 
a  longstanding  interest.  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  those  will  be  considered. 

It  is  the  intention  to  consider  tomw- 
row  the  public  works  authorization  bill. 
According  to  the  best  information  I  have 
at  my  disposal,  the  first  of  the  appropri- 
ation bills,  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill,  will  be  considered  on 
Wednesday. 

There  will  be  no  votes  today. 


SKYBOLT  AGREEMENT  WITH 
GREAT  BRITAIN  A  SYMBOL  OF 
DEFENSE  UNITY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Defense  Department's  announcement 
that  the  American  Skybolt  missile  will 
be  made  available  to  Great  Britain  is 
a  new  and  very  reassuring  sign  of  Anglo- 
American  cooperation. 

The  report  that  the  transaction  will 
be  opposed  by  the  British  Labor  Party 
is  very  regrettable.  In  my  opinion,  de- 
fense cooperation  with  our  allies  Lb  vital 
to  the  development  of  the  strongest, 
most  varied,  most  effective  weapons  sys- 
tem for  the  free  world.  When  these 
weapons  are  shared  with  the  NATO 
framework,  the  whole  free  world  is 
stronger. 

What  is  more,  we  do  not  expect  to 
be  on  the  giving  end  as  far  as  new 
weapons  are  concerned.  We  have  a  high 
regard  for  the  skills  of  our  allies.  We 
think  their  contributions  can  enrich  our 
defense  effort  as  well  as  vice  versa. 
After  all,  the  British  were  the  first  to 
develop  such  tools  as  research  that  cre- 
ated the  first  A-bomb.  Even  now  they 
are  making  great  strides  in  plans  for 
future  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Cooperation  in  weapons  development 
is  not  a  one-way  street.  In  fact,  for 
NATO  allies,  it  ought  to  be  a  busy 
throughway  to  greater  strength. 

NATO  is  the  keystone  of  free  world 
defenses,  the  bulwark  that  saves  West- 
em  Europe  from  the  flood  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. Interchange  of  weapons,  even 
the  sharing  of  nuclear  secrets  under 
proper  safeguards,  of  course,  can  only 
strengthen  NATO.  For  a  smaller  price 
we  can  all  get  greater  security.  This  is 
more  than  just  a  bargain.  It  is  a  con- 
firmation of  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  mis- 
conceived objections  of  the  British  Labor 
Party  will  not  J«)pardize  this  Anglo- 
American  agreement.       

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
10  minutes,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chah-  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 
proceed.  

NECESSITY  OF  CURBING  IMPORTS 
OF  LOW-COST  GLASS  PRODUCTS 
TO  SAVE  THE  AMERICAN  GLASS 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States  has  just  recently 
reached  the  unprecedented  level  of  more 
than  half  a  trillion  dollars  annually, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates  of  the 
UJ3.  Department  of  Commerce.  UnMn- 
ployment  declined  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  3,660,000  in  Aprtl,  from  4.206.000 
in  MsuTh. 
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All  signs  point  to  continued  expan- 
sion in  economic  activity  oX  the  Nation. 

But  what  of  West  Virginia?  For  years 
West  Virginia  has  been  plagued  with  un- 
employment. Three  large  centers  <rf  the 
stone-day -glass  industries.  Charleston, 
Huntington,  and  Wheeling,  are  high  on 
the  U^.  Department  of  Labor's  list  of 
critical  areas  with  large  surpluses  of 
labor.  In  Charleston  the  rate  of  imem- 
pl03rment  is  ciurently  8.7  percent  of  the 
labor  force;  to  the  Huntington  area  the 
rate  of  unemployment  la  13  percent;  and 
in  Wheeling,  13.7  percent. 

Other,  sn^Iler  cities  in  West  Virginia, 
some  of  them  dependent  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  the  stone-clay-glass  indus- 
trlea,  are  also  suffering  from  critical 
Joblessness. 

As  a  U.a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
with  the  economic  health  of  my  State. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  wish  to  speak 
today  about  the  depressed  conditions  in 
the  glass  industry  in  West  Virginia,  their 
cause  and  cure. 

Last  year  extensive  hearings  were  held 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banlnng  and  Currency  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  redevelopment 
of  economically  distressed  areas. 

Deplorable  conditions  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry— both  flat  glass  and  glassware — 
of  West  Virginia  were  described  by  many 
witnesses. 

West  Virginia  ranks  second  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  glass  producer.  My  State  also 
boasts  the  world's  largest  plate-glass 
factory,  located  in  Charleston.  Conse- 
quently, when  economic  sickness  strikes 
the  glass  industry  in  West  Virginia,  the 
economy  of  the  entire  State  suffers. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  examples  of 
the  plight  of  the  West  Virginia  glass  in- 
dustry. In  the  Morgantown  area  alone, 
one  of  the  leading  glass-making  regions 
of  the  State,  three  glass  manufacturing 
plants  have  shut  down  in  the  past  9  3^ars 
or  so.  In  the  early  1950's  a  thousand 
workers  were  emplc^ed  in  Morgantown's 
glass  factories.  Currently  employment 
is  down  to  600  or  fewer.  Furthermore, 
most  remaining  workers  in  the  glass  in- 
dustry are  now  emiAoyed  only  2  to  3  days 
a  week. 

This  is  what  has  happened  in  Mor- 
gantown. The  story  can  be  repeated  few 
the  other  large  glassmaking  centers  of 
the  State.  The  plight  of  employees  in 
glass  Industries  is  particularly  serious 
since  many  of  them  have  worked  in 
glassmaking  all  their  lives  and  are  not 
trained  for  other  occupations. 

During  the  years  1945  through  1950 
wnen  imports  of  glass  products  were  not 
substantial,  our  domestic  industry  flour- 
ished. There  was  sufScient  demand  to 
keep  all  factories  htmiming. 

However,  since  1950,  when  imports  be- 
gan to  increase,  the  American  glass  in- 
dustry entered  on  a  period  of  decline. 

Between  1950  and  1959,  the  value  of 
imports  of  all  glass  products  into  the 
United  States  skyrocketed  from  $14.4 
million  to  $S9.5  million.  The  trend  in 
imports  of  glass  products  has  not  only 
been  upward,  but  it  has  been  acceler- 
ating. The  value  of  glass  imports  in 
1954  was  almost  double  that  in  1950; 
however,  the  value  of  these  imports  more 
than  tripled  between  1954  and  1959.  The 
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foreign  sources  of  glass  prod- 
Japan  and  certain  European 


imports  into  the  United  States 
markedly  because  of  the 
dUrerential,  In  brief,  cutthroat 
ion. 

I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to 

in  biislness — competition  Is 

of  our  economic  system; 

fsur  competition.     No  business 

unfair  competition. 

from  foreign-made  glass 

is    unfair   because    American 

outstrip  wages  in  other  glass- 

coxmtries.    As  you  know, 

comprise  a  high  percentage 

costs  in  the   glassmaking   in- 


Commisfiion  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies to  increase  duties  or  establish  quo- 
tas on  Imports  whenever  such  Imports 
have  a  competitive  advantage  over 
U.S.  products  because  of  wage-cost  dif- 
ferentials. Through  such  action,  the 
United  States  would  place  domestic  glass 
production  on  a  more  equal  footing  with 
low -cost  foreign  products. 

Consequently  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  would  do  much  toward  restoring  and 
revitalizing  the  glass  products  indus- 
try of  West  Virginia  and  of  the  entire 
United  States. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  to  S.  2882. 


no  wonder  then  that,  in  spite  of 
productivity,  foreign  products 
imilersell  our  domestic  products  in 
domestic  market. 

glass  products  have  been  so 
successful  in  their  invasion  of  the  Amer- 
m^rket  that  of  total  flatglass  do- 
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1958. 
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qu^rel  with  the  statement  that  the 

iifdustry  of  West  Virginia  is  in  the 

and    that,    furthermore,    the 

ills   In  this  Industry  may  be 

n  large  part  to  excessive  imports 

che^p-labor   products   from   foreign 

tors.  Considering  the  s^iare  of  the 

market  enjoyed  by  foreign  glass 

and  the  deterioration  of  the 

glass    industry    there    is    no 

iiat  foreign  products  has   dis- 

domestic   manufactures,   rather 

flailed  a  supplementary  demand. 

we   come   to   the  all-important 

What  coin'se  of  action  should 

foUclwed  to  correct  these  conditions? 

that  the  answer  lies  in  a  real- 

policy. 

,  S.  2882,  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 

of  1960,  introduced  on  January 

year,  would.  I  believe,  be  a  step 

right  direction.    This  bill  would 

the  President,  after  appropri- 

inv^stlgatlon  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 

ccoutultation  with  the  U.S.  Tariff 


THE    SOVIET    ESPIONAGE    EFFORT 

AGAINST     THE     UNITED     STATES 

AND  THE  FREE  WORLD 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10.  1960,  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
sent  me  a  report  prepared  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  designed  to  be  a  ready  ref- 
erence on  Soviet  espionage  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere.  The  Secretary' 
suggested  that  it  might  be  useful  to  in- 
clude this  report  in  the  published  record 
of  the  inquiry  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  into  the  U-2  incident. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  hearings 
were  published  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Herter.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Herter's  let- 
ter to  me  of  June  10.  sending  an  unclassi- 
fied report  on  Soviet  espionage,  and  the 
report  itself  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  note  that  there 
appears  in  the  published  hearings  of  the 
committee  nearly  50  pages  of  material  of 
this  t3T?e  supplied  to  the  committee  at 
the  request  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Juke  10.  19C0 
The  Honorable  J.  W  Fui-bkicht. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mm.  Chaibman:  I  am  enclosing  an  un- 
classifled  report  which  has  been  prepared  as 
a  source  of  ready  reference  on  Soviet  espio- 
nage In  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  It  might  be  useful  to  Include  this 
report  In  the  published  record  of  the  Inquiry 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  relating 
to  "events  incident  to  the  summit  confer- 
ence." 

With  warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Herter. 


The  Sovitt  Espionage  Erroax  Against  the 
United  States  and  the  Fr£e  World 
There  has  never  been  a  government  in 
history  which  has  placed  heavier  emphasis 
on  espionage  in  order  to  gain  Information 
about  other  countries  than  has  the  U.SJS.R. 
Btaring  always  In  mind  the  Marxist-Leninist 
concept  of  inevitable  struggle  between  cap- 
it;l'sm  and  socialism,  the  Soviet  Union  haa 
built  the  largest  of  all  Intelligence  machines 
and  maintains  an  unparalleled  network  of 
agents  throughout  the  world.  It  has  con- 
ferred Immense  scope  of  function  and  an  im- 
portant role  in  its  society  upon  its  intelli- 
gence and  security  services — the  Committee 
of  State  Security  (KGB),  which  Is  the  senior 
and  civilian  service,  and  Soviet  military  in- 
telligence (GRUK 
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The  KOB  i«  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
ChHut  (Extraordinary  Cotmnlnlon  To  Fight 
Counterrevolution  and  Sabotage)  eetabllsbed 
on  December  20,  1917,  and  headed  In  the 
early  yeara  by  Felix  DBerzhlnskl.  The  title 
waa  soon  changed  to  Vecheka  (All-Rtiasian 
Elxtraordlnary  CommlMlon),  in  1922  to  OPU 
(State  Political  Administration)  and  in  1924 
to  OOPU  (United  State  PoUtical  Adminis- 
tration).  In  19S4  the  CX3PU  was  dissolved 
and  a  Department  of  State  Security  (GUGB) 
was  created  within  the  People's  Cranmls- 
sarlat  of  Internal  Affairs  (NKVD).  This  de- 
partment was  expanded  Into  a  separate  Com- 
missariat, the  NKOB.  in  1941.  In  194«,  when 
the  various  Soviet  Commissariats  were  re- 
named "Ministries,"  the  NKGB  became  the 
MQB.  In  Idarch  1953,  Immediately  after  the 
death  of  Stalin,  the  MOB  was  merKed  Into 
the  Ministry  of  Internal  Affairs,  or  MVD,  but 
In  the  following  year  the  secret  police  were 
again  set  up  as  an  independent  organization, 
entitled  the  KOB,  or  Committee  on  State 
Security. 

The  KGB  Is  the  keeper  of  the  Soviet  for- 
tress and  controls  an  army  of  InfcMnnaants 
within  the  UB^Jl.  and  an  International 
network  of  spies  abroad  for  purposes  of 
domestic  repression,  the  detection  and  utili- 
zation trf  foreign  intelligence  operations 
against  the  D5.8.R.,  the  use  of  force  and 
terrorism  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  di- 
rection of  esirfonage,  subversion,  sabotage, 
and  terror  in  the  free  world.  Only  in  for- 
eign espionage  does  the  Committee  of  State 
Security  have  a  competitor — the  ORU — 
which  gathers  the  mlUtary  secrets  of  other 
countries.  As  a  component  of  the  General 
Staff,  the  ORU  is  administered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Defense  and  supervised  ultimately, 
as  is  the  KGB.  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  manner  In  which  the  Soviet  espionage 
system  with  its  various  interlocking  parts 
functions  abroad  has  been  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commissions 
in  Canada  and  Australia  which  were  set  up 
as  a  result  of  the  Ouzenko  and  Petrov  defec- 
tions. 

These  commissions  established  that  there 
were  not  one  but  at  least  three  parallel  Soviet 
intelligence  networks  operating  in  Soviet 
missions  abroad:  Military,  sUte  security,  and 
party.  To  these  may  also  be  added  naval 
and  commercial  intelligence  networks.  Some- 
times these  operate  under  the  control  and 
direction  of  a  Soviet  Embassy.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  their  operatives,  bearing  nom- 
inal diplomatic  titles  and  attached  to  an 
embassy,  report  directly  to  their  separate 
headquarters  in  Moacow.  and  the  embassy 
has  no  control  over  them. 

These  Soviet  Intelligence  cwganlzations  op- 
erating under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity throughout  the  world  might  be 
termed  the  "offlclal"  agencies,  in  turn,  also 
recruit  local  people  and  set  up  additional 
networks  of  spies. 

What,  we  may  ask,  are  the  targets  in  the 
free  world  against  which  this  vast  Soviet 
apparatus  is  directed.  This  question  is  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  because  of  the  manifest 
difference  l>etwe«n  the  dictatorial  closed  so- 
ciety epitomized  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
free  and  open  Western  society  of  which  our 
own  country  is  an  excellent  example.  It  is 
immediately  apparent  that  the  open  society 
offers  to  those  foreign  governments  disposed 
to  seek  it  an  immense  quantity  of  what 
might  be  called  publicly  available  InteUl- 
gence  information.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Soviet  officials  and  agents  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  free  world  have 
easy  access  to  great  varieties  of  useful  in- 
formation which.  In  their  own  country,  would 
be  claMlfled  as  "sUte  secrets"  and  virtually 
Impossibls  for  an  outsider  to  obtain.  One 
former  Soviet  bloc  Intelligence  officer  has 
estimated  that  the  office  of  the  Soviet  mUl- 
tary  attach^  in  the  United  States  is  able  to 


obtain  legally  90   percent   of  the   material 
useful  for  its  inteUigence  objectives. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  open  avallabiUty  inXormation  useful  to 
their  Intelligence  effort  and  has  diligently 
cultivated  its  exploitation.  Without  going 
Into  great  detaU,  a  number  of  the  tech- 
niques developed  by  Soviet  Intelligence  may 
be  noted: 

Attendance  at  conventions  of  American 
organizations  by  Soviet  c^Bclals:  Typical  were 
the  acUvltles  of  two  Soviet  citizens  who  at- 
tended the  Western  electrical  convention 
held  In  Los  Angeles  during  August  1969.  As 
usual  they  began  to  collect  voluminous  litera- 
ture. When  the  amount  became  imwleldly 
the  material  was  left  at  a  cheek  stand  and 
collection  activities  resumed.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  literature  picked  up  by  the  Soviet 
citizens  at  this  one  convention  weighed  about 
250  pounds. 

Correspondence  with  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  industrial  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States :  By  this  mean  the  Soviet 
Union  obtains  voluminous  information  re- 
garding transportation  systems,  major  indus- 
tries, etc.  In  many  instances  useful  maps  of 
the  area  are  also  secured. 

Subscriptions  to  American  publications 
and  collection  and  review  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment documents:  For  example,  during  Jtme 
1969  it  was  ascertained  that  the  personnel  of 
the  Soviet  nilUtary,  naval  and  air  attach^ 
offices  subscribed  to  44  newspapers  and  68 
magazines  of  a  technical,  scientific,  military, 
and  general  news  nature.  The  Soviet  Em- 
bassy has  a  definite  program  of  subscribing 
to  newspapers  published  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  vital  U.S.  bases. 

Purchases  of  patents  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
errmient  Patent  Office:  For  example,  on  De- 
cember 28,  1944,  the  Soviet  Government  Pur- 
chasing Commission  in  Washington,  D.C., 
ordered  copies  of  5,810  patents.  On  the  same 
date  the  New  York  office  of  this  Conunisslon 
purchased  two  copies  of  18,000  patenU.  On 
January  1,  1946.  the  Soviet  Government  Pur- 
chasing Commission  in  Washington  again 
ordered  copies  of  5,342  different  patents.  On 
January  12,  1946.  copies  of  41312  patents 
were  ordered.  The  next  ordac  was  for  41310. 
The  acquisition  of  copies  of  patents  has  been 
continued  throughout  the  years  as  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  in  early  1959  AnatoU 
G.  VasUev,  an  employee  of  the  office  of  ths 
Soviet  military  attach*,  requested  an  Ameri- 
can to  Instruct  him  In  the  use  of  the  "Search 
Boom"  of  the  VJS.  Patent  Office  so  that  he 
could  locate  patents  In  which  he  was  Inter- 
ested. 

Purchases  of  US.  publications  and  maps: 
For  example,  on  March  10.  1964,  an  assistant 
Soviet  air  attach*  purchased  "The  Pilot's 
Handbook"  for  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
the  United  States  from  the  VS.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. On  March  12,  1964.  a  chauffeur  of  the 
Soviet  air  attach*  purchased  "The  Pilot's 
Handbook"  for  Canada  and  Alaska.  Six  days 
later  an  assistant  Soviet  attach*  ordered 
"The  Pilot's  Handbook"  for  the  Far  East  and 
Europe.  These  handt>ooks  contained  dia- 
grams of  aU  of  the  principal  airfields  and  the 
approaches  used  In  landing  planes.  In  Aprtl 
1954.  Soviet  officials  stationed  in  Washington 
obtained  from  the  Map  Information  Office  of 
the  UJS.  Geological  Survey,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  topogn^hlc  maps  covering 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Ullnols,  Kentucky, 
and  an  area  within  a  60-mlle  radius  of  Waah- 
ingtcm.  DC.  This coUectlon  acUvlty  has  con- 
Unued  unabated  up  to  the  present  time.  Ut- 
erally  thousands  of  similar  doctiments  are 
obtained  In  this  country  every  year  by  So- 
viet-bloc officials  assigned  in  this  country 
and  through  registered  agents  such  as  tfce 
Four  Continent  Book  Corporation  and  th« 
Tass  News  Agency. 

In  addition  to  procurement  activities,  re- 
connaissance trips  are  widely  used  for  In- 
teirgence  gathering.     Officials  of  the  Soviet 


military  office  visited  26  States  in  1968  and 
87  in  1950,  covering  most  of  the  strategic 
areas  of  the  country  and  some  areas  as  many 
as  fovir  times.  During  these  trips  they  cir- 
cled indiutrial  faeUltles  and.  whenever  pos- 
sible, military  and  air  installations,  in  the 
areas  visited,  collected  all  available  maps 
and  literature  on  the  areas  and,  whenever 
possible,  took  photographs. 

From  these  Illustrations  It  Is  plain  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  vast  head  start  In  the 
acquisition  of  what  might  be  descrlljed  as 
intelligence  data  regarding  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world.  It  also  aaryes  to  paint 
up  the  very  real  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world  which  is  posed  by  the  vast 
illegal  espionag-;  effort  which  the  Soviet 
Union  carries  on  in  an  effort  to  obtain  that 
relatively  smaller  quantity  of  security  In- 
formation less  refulily  available.  This  effort 
within  the  United  States  alone  ranges  trom 
the  acquisition — ^In  defiance  of  regulations 
to  the  contrary — of  aerial  photographs  show- 
ing vital  U.S.  military  Installations,  air- 
fields, port  facilities,  and  major  urban  and 
Indiistrlal  areas,  to  clandestine  espionage  and 
subversion  directed  at  obtaining  even  more 
sensitive  and  vital  information. 

It  is  instructive  to  examine  briefly  the 
ptarorama  of  Soviet  espionage  activity  of  this 
sort  which  has  been  observed  in  the  United 
States. 

Prior  to  1955  Soviet  officials  were  aware 
that  such  material  as  aerial  photographs 
were  directly  and  readily  available  to  the 
pubUc  and  could  be  purchased  commercially. 
They  to<^  full  advantage  of  this  and  collect- 
ed aerial  photographs  ot  many  areas  of  the 
United  States.  For  example,  during  Octob^ 
1953  two  Soviet  oflictals  visited  Minnesota 
where  they  purchased  15  aerial  photographs 
at  Minneiqiolis  and  St.  Paul.  In  October  and 
Novemlier  195S  two  Soviet  cltisena  traveled 
In  Missouri  and  Texas  and  obtained  aerial 
maps  of  Dallas,  Tulsa,  Fort  Worth,  and  the 
stirrounding  areas  covering  a  naval  air  sta- 
tion, an  Army  airfield  and  an  Air  Force  base. 
In  AprU  1964  a  Soviet  crfBcial  purchased  aerial 
photographs  of  five  Long  Island  communities. 
Also  in  AprU  1954  %  Soviet  official  purchased 
three  aerial  photographs  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Newport.  R.I.  In  May  1954  three  So- 
viet citizens  traveled  to  CTalifornla  where 
they  ordered  from  a  Los  Angeles  photography 
shop  $80  worth  of  aerial  photographs  cover- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Not  content  with  aoqulsltitwi  of  publicly 
available  data,  an  assistant  Soviet  air 
attach*,  Leonid  E.  Pivnev,  who  had  pre- 
viously traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States  and  had  obtained  commer- 
cially available  aerial  photographs  of  various 
areas  of  this  country,  requested  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  phtrtographer  to  rent  an  airplane 
to  take  photographs  of  New  York  City  which 
were  not  commercially  available.  He  speci- 
fied the  scale  to  be  used  and  the  altitude 
from  which  the  photographs  were  to  be 
taken.  He  offered  $700  for  these  photo- 
graphs which  obviously  would  depict  vital 
port  ax«as.  Industrial  facmtlee,  and  nUlltary 
InstaUatlons  In  the  New  York  area.  For 
thU  abuse  of  his  diplomatic  privilege,  Pivnev 
was  declared  persona  non  grata  on  May  29, 
1064  and  departed  from  this  country  on 
June  e.  1964. 

On  Jantuu-y  19,  1968  the  State  Department 
sent  a  note  to  the  Soviet  Eml>as8y  placing  re- 
strictions on  the  acquisition  erf  certain  types 
of  date  by  Soviet  citizens  In  the  United 
States.  These  restrictions  were  comparable 
to  restrictions  on  American  citizens  In  the 
U.SJ3.B.  and,  among  other  things,  prohibit- 
ed Soviet  citizens  from  obUlnlng  aerial 
photographs  except  where  they  "appear  In  or 
are  appendices  to  newspapers,  periodicals. 
technical  Journals,  atlases  and  books  oom- 
merdaUy  available  to  the  guieral  pubUc. 
The  ImmedUte  Soviet  re^Moaa  was  to  cir- 
c\imvent  the  restrictions  by  subverting 
Americans  to  purchase   aerial   photographs 
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for  tbem.  One  month  after  the  rMtrlctloni 
became  effective,  Nikolai  I.  TTofimov,  a  Soviet 
official  In  Mexico,  began  negotiatloau  with  a 
resident  of  the  west  oofwt  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  aerial  photographs  of  46 
major  UjB.  cities.  Nineteen  of  these  dtles 
are  located  near  Strategic  Air  Command 
bases.  The  remaining  36  are  all  strategic 
cities  In  or  near  which  are  located  alrbases, 
naval  bases,  research  or  training  stations, 
atomic  energy  installations  or  Important  In- 
dustrial facilities.  Troflmov  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  these  effrarts. 

It  Is  not  only  in  the  acquisition  of  aerial 
photographs  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  exploited 
over  the  years  the  frailties  of  a  few  suscep- 
tible American  citizens.  For  example. 
Nicholas  Dosenberg.  a  naturalized  American, 
first  became  associated  with  the  Communist 
movement  about  1920.  In  1928  he  was  re- 
cruited into  Soviet  espionage  activities  with 
the  i4>provai  of  the  Cc«nmunlst  Party.  He 
was  recruited  by  one  Alfred  Tilton,  who  was 
an  lUegal  agent  of  Soviet  MlUtary  IntelU- 
gence.  posing  as  a  CaiuuUan  citizen  and  in 
possession  of  a  Canadian  passport.  One  of 
the  early  assignments  given  to  Dozenberg 
was  the  sounding  out  of  other  Americans 
for  later  recruitment  by  Tilton.  Doeenberg, 
after  pleading  guilty  to  violations  of  the 
passport  laws,  served  a  term  In  prison  in  1940 
and  thereafter  prior  to  his  death  cooperated 
with  VS.  Government  agencies. 

Another  example  is  the  case  of  Bafls 
Sallch,  a  natiiraliaed  American  employed  by 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  In  California 
who  met  Ifikhail  N.  Ckxin  through  a  mutual 
acquaintance  in  1937.  Oorln  was  then  the 
Pacific  coast  manager  of  Intourist.  By  ad- 
vancing Sallch  money.  Oorln  ultimately  per- 
suaded him  to  furnish  Office  of  Naval  Intel- 
ligence reports  for  which  Oorln  paid  $1,700. 
Oorln  and  Salich  were  found  guilty  of  espio- 
nage in  1939  and  Sallch  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  imprisonment,  which  he  served.  Gorin 
appealed  his  conviction  and  sentence  of  6 
years  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  which  unanimously  upheld  the  con- 
viction in  1941;  however,  the  trial  Judge 
siispended  execution  of  the  sentence  and 
placed  him  on  probation  provided  he  would 
pay  a  tlO,000  fine  and  leave  the  United 
States. 

In  1941  the  Soviet  intelligence  agent 
Anatoli  Takovlev  arrived  in  the  United  States 
and.  under  his  cover  as  clerk  and  later  vice 
consul  In  New  York,  became  the  chief  or- 
ganizer of  atomic  espionage  in  the  eastern 
United  States  until  his  departure  in  Decem- 
ber 194«.  Yakovlev  worked  through  Harry 
Gold,  an  American,  who  had  long  been  en- 
gaged in  Industrial  espionage  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Gold  served  as  courier  for  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  British  atomic  scientist, 
Klaus  Piichs,  later  convicted  of  espionage  by 
a  British  court,  and  subsequently  for  the 
American  machinist,  David  Greenglass.  On 
December  9,  1950.  Oold  was  sentenced  to  30 
years  imprisonment  for  conspiracy  to  commit 
espionage. 

Julius  Rosenberg,  of  New  York,  a  member 
of  a  cell  of  Communist  engineers,  first  en- 
gaged in  Industrial  espionage  and  was  later 
elevated  to  political  and  atomic  intelligence. 
With  the  help  of  hte  wife.  Ethel,  he  recnilted 
his  brother-in-law,  David  Oreenglass.  who 
was  working  at  Los  Alamos  on  highly  con- 
fidential matters.  Oreenglass,  shortly  befwe 
the  first  atom  bomb  test  explosion,  trans- 
mitted a  highly  important  report  to  the 
Soviets.  It  was  not  until  the  confessions  of 
Puchs  In  England  and  Harry  Gold  in  the 
United  States  that  Oreenglass  was  pointed 
out  and  he  in  turn  pointed  to  the  Rosen- 
bergs. 

Rosenberg  and  his  wife  were  arrested  in 
the  summer  of  1950.  At  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  Abraham  Brothman,  Ifiriam  Moako- 
wltz,  and  Morton  Sobell  were  also  uncovered. 
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arrested  J  and  tried.  The  Rosenbergs  were 
8entenc«d  to  death  in  March  1961.  Sobell 
was  sentenced  to  30  years'  im.pri8onment 
David  G  reenglaw  to  16.  Abraham  Brothman 
to  7,  an4  [  Mhriam  Mbakowltz  to  2 

Along  with  Harry  Oold,  two  other  persons 
were    inilicted — Anatoli    Yakovlev,    and    Se 
men  Sen  enov,  another  professional  Soviet  in 
telllgenc  e  agent.    The  indictment  of  the  two 
Soviet  c  3lefs  was  purely  a  formality,  since 
they  ha4  long  since  left  American  soil 

case  Involved  Kurt  Ponger  and 
.  two  naturalized  Americans  who 
recruited   by  Soviet  agents   to  report 
military    Installations    in    Europe, 
uncovered  by  a  U.S.  counterin- 
agent  whom  they  had  put  in  touch 
Novikov,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Etnbassy  in  Washington.     Ponger  and 
]  'leaded  guilty  to  espionage  charges 
une  1953  were  sentenced  to  5  to  15 
Inlprisonment  and  3'^  to  10  years  im 
prlsonmtnt    respectively;    Novikov    was   de- 
ptrsona  non  grata  and  had  departed 
S.S.R.  the  previous  January, 
another  case,  Jack  Soble.  natural- 
of  Lithuanian   origin,   assisted 
re,  Myra,  supervised  activities  of  So 
both  in  the  United  States  and 
He  assigned  the  agents  to  recruit 
ornment  employees  stationed  abroad, 
information  on  military  equipment 
es;  and  he  claimed  to  have  ob- 
lilformation  on  the  number  of  atomic 
s;ockpiled  in  the  United  States  and 
of  atomic  bomb  production,  as  well 
of    atomic    "bunkers"    in 
were  stored.     The  Sobles  were 
in  January  1957.    Myra  Soble  was 
to  4  years  imprisonment  and  her 
to  7  years.     Associated  with  them 
espionage   activity   was   Jacob   Al- 
a  native  of  Lithuania.     In  Octo- 
he  was  sentenced  to  5  years  Imprls 
Both  Albam  and  the  Sobles  pleaded 
a  conspiracy  to  violate  section  793, 
United  States  Code,  commonly  re 
as  the  peace-time  espionage  stat 
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jrosecutlons,  although  they  clearly 
I  the  nature  at  Soviet  espionage  ac- 
a^lnst  this  country.  Involve  only  a 
the    Soviet-bloc    espionage    attack 
J   included    numerous    Soviet    at- 
penetrate  U.S.  Government  agen- 
example,  the  prosecution  of  Ju- 
>n,  an  employee  of  the  Department 
In  early  1950  was  followed  In  Oc- 
I,  by  a  Soviet  assignment  to  Boris 
in   American  motion   picture   pro- 
was  cooperating  with  the  FBI.  to 
acquaintance  with  a  member  of 
\tomic  Energy  Commission;  to  ob- 
•m  promising  information   concerning 
'dual;  and  to  explore  carefully  the 
of  placing  a  secretary  In  his  office 
furnish  Information  to  the  Rus- 
previotisly  in  1948  had  been 
assignment  to  attempt  to  obtain 
n  which  could  be  used  by  the  Rus- 
an  effort  to  compromise  U.S.  Gen- 
n  Germany, 
example    occurred    during    1954 
;  intelligence  officers  in  Germany 
an  American  Army  officer  sta- 
Oermany  who  was  soon  to  be  re- 
'^  propositioned  him  to  work  for 
Union   after   his   return   to   the 
and    set  up   a   schedule    for 
New  York  City.    Pursuant  to  the 
Maksim  O.  Martynov,  eoun- 
'he  Soviet   Representation   to  the 
Nations    Military    Staff    Committee, 
a  series  of  clandestine  meetings 
:  with  a  person  whom  he  believed 
Army  officer.    As  a  result  of  this 
status.  Martynov  was  declared 
grata  on  February  21,  1955. 
recent   example  Involves  the   at- 
Vadlm  Klrllyuk,  an  emjrioyee  of 
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the  United  Nations,  to  penetrate  a  vlUl 
Government  agency  by  Instructing  an  Amer- 
ican to  obtain  emplojrment  in  that  agency. 

Soviet  attempts  to  recruit  Americans  dur- 
ing this  period  have  not  been  confined  to 
attempts  to  infiltrate  Government  agencies. 
For  example,  in  February  1964,  Igor  A.  Amo- 
sov,  assistant  Soviet  naval  attach^,  was  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  for  attempting  to 
obtain  information  concerning  radar  and 
U.S.  naval  vessels  from  a  businessman  who 
had  commercial  dealings  with  the  Russians 
and  who  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  such 
data. 

In  June  1956.  Ivan  A.  Bubchlkov,  an  as- 
8i.stant  Soviet  military  attache  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  attempting  to  obtain 
data  regarding  radar,  guided  missiles.  Jet 
fuels,  and  atomic  submarines  from  an  Amer- 
ican businessman  who  during  World  War  II 
had  extensive  contacts  with  the  Russians 
on  both  private  and  U.S.  Government  busi- 
ness. The  Soviets  attempted  to  exploit  his 
World  War  II  friendliness. 

In  August  1956.  Viktor  I.  Petrov,  a  Soviet 
translator  at  the  United  Nations,  was  re- 
leased from  his  employment  for  recruiting 
an  employee  of  an  American  aviation  com- 
pany to  obtain  classified  data  regarding  U.S. 
aircraft. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  a  certain 
number  of  officials  of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in 
Washington,  of  the  Soviet  mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  have  been  expelled  from  the 
United  States  for  espionage  activities  over 
the  last  few  years.  A  statement  describing 
11  cases  of  such  expulsion  since  1950  is  at- 
tached as  appendix  I. 

Soviet  espionage  activities  described  up  to 
this  point  have  been  largely  those  carried  on 
by  Soviet  officials  or  legal  espionage  net- 
works. It  Is  useful  to  consider  in  some  de- 
tail an  excellent  example  of  an  unofficial 
agent  sent  directly  from  Moscow  to  spy  on 
the  United  States.  Such  a  case  is  that  of 
Col.  Rudolph  Ivanovlch  Abel.  Abel,  an  of- 
ficer of  Soviet  intelligence,  was  convicted  by 
a  Federal  Jury  In  New  York  on  October  25, 
1967.  for  conspiring  to  steal  U.S.  defense 
secrets  for  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  found 
guilty  on  a  three-count  indictment  charg- 
ing: (1)  Conspiracy  to  transmit  U.S.  de- 
fense  and    atomic   secrets    to   the   U.S.S.R  ; 

(2)  conspiracy   to   gather   the    secrets;    and 

(3)  conspiracy  to  act  as  a  Soviet  agent  in  the 
United  States.  On  November  15,  1967,  he 
was  sentenced  to  30  years  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  $3,000.  Abel  was  exposed  by  Ex-Lt. 
Col.  Reino  Hayhanen.  37,  confessed  ex-Soviet 
spy  who  identified  Abel  as  the  U.S.S.R. 's 
'"resident  officer  for  espionage"  in  the  United 
States  and  the  man  from  whom  he  had  re- 
ceived espionage  assignments  over  a  5-year 
period.  Abel,  a  veteran  of  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence service,  had  entered  the  United  States 
in  1948  under  false  documents  as  a  US.  citi- 
zen, Andrew  Kayotis.  While  here  he  also  used 
the  name  "Emil  Goldfus,"  for  which  he  had 
false  documents,  and  also  documents  for  a 
mythical  "Martin  CoUins."  During  his  years 
in  the  United  States  and  before  his  exposijre, 
Abel  used  a  photographer's  studio  on  Pulton 
Street  In  Brot>klyn  as  a  front  from  which  he 
operated. 

Methods  used  by  Hayhanen  and  Abel  in 
their  contacts  were  ingenious.  In  order  to 
contact  his  superiors.  Hayhenen  would  place 
chalk  marks  at  various  predeslgnated  points. 
To  minimize  personal  contacts  and  subse- 
quent danger  of  compromise  by  surveillances 
a  system  of  widely  separated  dead  drops  or 
banks  was  esUblished  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  In  New  York.  Abel  was  also  a 
specialist  in  artifacts.  In  his  photographic 
studio  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  were  found 
both  the  tools  and  the  devices  he  fashioned 
for  passing  messages;  hollowed-out  coins 
bolts.    Jewelry,    magnetic    containers,    and 
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other  ob)ects  in  which  could  be  inserted  film 
containing  code  or  plain  test  messages  and 
other  material  for  transmittal. 

We  have  thvis  far  emphasized  the  very 
substantial  Soviet  espionage  effort  directed 
against  the  United  States.  However,  the 
United  States  has  not  been  the  only  target 
of  Soviet  Intelligence-collecting  efforts.  As 
indicated  earlier,  much  of  the  Information 
regarding  a  worldwide  espionage  system  has 
come  to  light  as  a  result  of  Investigations 
elsewhere,  such  as  those  of  the  royal  com- 
missions In  Canada  and  Australia.  The  ad- 
missions of  Klaus  Fuchs  in  1950  that  he  be- 
trayed the  free  world  when,  as  a  member  of 
the  British  atomic  energy  team,  he  passed 
atomic  secrets  clearly  Indicate  the  nature  of 
Soviet  designs  on  the  Information  and  se- 
crets of  the  British  Government.  The  flight 
of  the  British  scientist  Dr.  Bruno  Pontecorvo 
in  1950  and  the  British  diplomats  Guy  Bur- 
gess and  Donald  MacLean  in  1951  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Is  additional  proof.  Many  simi- 
lar cases,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  two  So- 
viet officials  from  Switzerland  during  the 
past  month,  could  be  cited  to  Illustrate  the 
international  character  of  Soviet  espionage. 
Practically  every  one  of  the  cases,  al- 
though based  in  other  countries,  had  rami- 
fications in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
information  furnished  to  the  Russians  by 
Dr.  Allan  Nunn  May,  who  was  uncovered  by 
Oouaenko,  had  been  obtained  when  May 
visited  a  laboratory  in  Chicago  in  1944. 
Klaus  Fuchs  worked  on  atomic  energy  in  the 
United  States  from  early  1944  through  Sep- 
tember 1946,  and  supplied  Information  to 
the  Russians  while  in  this  country.  The 
British  diplomats.  Burgess  and  MacLean, 
had  been  stationed  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  their  disappearance  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  scope  and 
scale  of  the  Soviet  espionage  effort  directed 
against  the  free  world  as  a  whole.  The  ac- 
tivities conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  members  of  foreign  Commimlst 
Parties,  numbering  some  4  million  adherents 
In  the  free  world,  are  well  known.  It  has 
been  reliably  estimated  that  within  the 
Communist  bloc  and  the  free  world  some 
300.000  trained  officers  serve  in  the  27  in- 
telligence and  security  services  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  states. 

In  recent  years,  some  360  Individuals  in  11 
different  countries  at  the  free  world,  have 
been  convicted  of  espionage  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  convictions  include:  7  in  Den- 
mark, 66  In  Finland.  1  in  France,  2  In  Hol- 
land, 1  in  Japan,  15  in  Norway,  11  in  Sweden. 
2  in  Turkey.  6  In  the  United  Kingdom,  18  in 
the  United  States,  and  341  in  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  where  the  Interior  Min- 
istry reported  on  May  13.  1960,  that  some 
18300  persons  had  been  arrested  diu-ing  the 
past  8  years  in  connection  with  Soviet 
espionage. 

Finally,  convincing  proof  of  the  substantial 
extent  of  the  Soviet  espionage  and  subversive 
effort  against  the  free  world  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  public  record  oC  expvUsion  of  So- 
viet diplomatic  personnel  from  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  for  espionage  and  subver- 
sive activities  in  these  countries:  During  the 
last  10  years,  at  least  47  Soviet  officials  have 
been  publicly  expelled  from  free  world  coun- 
tries (including  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization) for  espionage  and  subversion.  The 
roster  at  these  officials  includes  five  from 
Argentina,  three  from  Denmark,  one  frtan 
Iran,  two  from  Italy,  two  from  Mexico,  five 
from  the  Netherlands,  one  ttaca.  Norway, 
three  from  Sweden,  two  from  Swltaerland, 
two  from  Thailand,  four  from  Turkey,  three 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  three  from  the 
Soviet  Mlaaion  to  the  United  Nations,  three 
from  the  United  NaUons  SecretarUt.  seven 
from  tlie  United  States,  and  one  from  Vene- 
EueU. 


Do  we  need  further  evidence  of  the  activi- 
ties of  those  forces  which  serve  Moscow's  ends 
and  are  directed  against  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  free  world? 

Amnnx  I 
Soviet    OmciALS    Dbclakxd    Pexsona    nom 
Grata  ob  Othehwise  Expeixis  From  the 
United  States  Since   1950  VOR  Espiokacs 
Activities 

1.  Comdr.  Igor  Aleksandrovlch  Amoeov: 
Amosov  entered  the  United  States  February 
17,  1952,  as  assistant  Soviet  naval  attache. 

Amosov  was  the  Soviet  principal  in  an  in- 
telligence operation  directed  by  the  Soviets 
from  their  naval  attache's  office.  He  served 
In  this  capacity  from  Jvme  7,  1952,  until  his 
departure  in  February  1954.  Targets  as- 
signed by  Amosov  to  a  recruited  agent  in- 
cluded radar  developments,  details  of  the 
latest  cargo  ships,  man  vials  reflecting  details 
of  the  latest  electronic  developments,  and 
bombslght  data.  He  paid  this  agent  a  total 
of  $2,000  for  his  services.  Amosov  was  de- 
clared persona  non  grata  for  these  activities 
on  February  3,  1954.  and  left  the  United 
States  on  February  7, 1954. 

2.  Col.  Ivan  Aleksandrovlch  Bubchlkov: 
Bubchlkov  entered  the  United  States  Decem- 
ber 1,  1954,  as  an  assistant  Soviet  military 
attache. 

Prom  July  1955  through  May  1956  Bubchl- 
kov maintained  contact  with  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  of  Russian  origin  who  was 
employed  as  a  sales  engineer.  In  July  1965, 
he  appeared  at  the  sales  engineer's  residence 
late  in  the  evening  and  sought  his  coopers,- 
tion  in  securing  data  concerning  jet  fuel, 
atomic  submarines,  and  aeronautical  devel- 
opments. Bubchlkov  offered  the  engineer 
large  sums  of  money. 

In  view  of  these  activities  the  Department 
of  State,  on  June  14,  1956,  declared  Bubchl- 
kov persona  non  grata  for  engaging  "in 
espionage  activities,  incompatible  with  his 
continued  presence  in  this  country."  He  de- 
parted the  United  States  June  24,   1966. 

3.  MaJ.  Yuri  Pavlovich  Krylov:  Krylov 
entered  the  United  States  May  4,  1955,  as 
assistant  Soviet  military  atta<di6,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

In  August  of  1955  Krylov  contacted  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
attempted  to  obtain  from  him  Information 
concerning  the  technical  aspects  of  nuclear 
p>ower. 

In  1957.  Krylov  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  for  having  Improperly  ptirchased  quan- 
tities of  electronic  equipment  through  Amer- 
ican intermediaries  and  having  attempted  to 
purchase  classified  military  Information.  He 
departed  the  United  States  January  26.  1957. 

4.  Nikolai  Ivanovlch  B^urochkln:  Ku- 
rochkin  entered  the  United  States  April  4. 
1956,  as  a  third  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  fall  of  1956,  a  professional  writer 
contacted  the  Soviet  Embassy  seeking  statis- 
tics as  to  hosiery  production  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  met  Kurochkin,  who  suppUed 
the  desired  statistical  date  and.  after  a  series 
of  meetings.  Informed  the  writer  that  If  he 
would  obtain  military  information — includ- 
ing training  and  field  manuals  of  the  U.S. 
Army— to  be  Incorporated  in  articles  Ku- 
rochkin was  writing  for  Russian  military 
Journals,  he  would  share  with  him  his  pro- 
ceeds from  the  articles.  The  writer  obtained 
unclassified  training  and  field  manuals  of 
the  US.  Army,  which  he  turned  over  to  Ku- 
rochkin, but  did  not  deliver  the  classified 
manual  which  Kurochkin  had  requested.  He 
was  paid  approximately  $450. 

On  June  6.  1958,  Kurochkin  was  declared 
persona  non  grata  for  engaging  In  activities 
incompatible  with  his  diplCMnaUc  status.  He 
departed  from  the  United  States  on  June 
11, 1968. 


6.  Vassill  MikhaUovich  Molev:  From  August 
1944.  through  January  1957,  Molev  served  sev- 
eral tours  of  duty  in  the  United  States,  oc- 
cupying positions  of  chauffetu"  and  property 
custodian  to  the  Soviet  Consulate  General  in 
New  York  and  property  custodian  at  the  So- 
viet Bmbassy,  Washington.  D.C. 

Boris  Morros,  an  admitted  Soviet  agent  co- 
operating with  the  FBI.  was  Instructed  by  his 
Soviet  superiors  to  appear  In  the  vicinity  of 
68  West  58th  Street.  New  Ywk  City,  at  3  pjn.. 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  for  con- 
tact by  his  Soviet  principal.  If  the  contact 
was  not  made,  Morros  was  Instructed  by  the 
Soviets  to  return  the  following  Wednesday 
and  Thursday.  On  Wednesday,  January  7, 
1963,  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  observed  Molev  In  the  vicinity 
of  58  West  68th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Morros  was  later  instructed  by  his  Soviet 
principal  to  meet  his  Soviet  contact  on  Tues- 
day, March  3,  1953,  on  the  corner  of  Central 
Park  south  and  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New 
York  City.  On  March  3.  1953,  Molev  was 
oljserved  by  special  agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  meeting  with  Morros 
at  Central  Park  South  and  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  On  this  occasion,  Morros  passed  to 
Molev  a  report  previously  obtained  from 
Jack  Soble,  Morros'  immediate  superior,  who 
was  subsequently  convicted  of  espionage. 

On  January  25,  1927,  Jack  Soble,  Myra 
Soble,  and  Jacob  Albam  were  arrested  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  conspiracy.  Si- 
multaneotisly.  Molev  wss  declared  persona 
non  grata  because  of  his  Implication  In  the 
conspiracy.  He  departed  the  United  States 
January  28, 1957. 

6.  Aleksandr  Petrovlch  Kovalev:  Kovalev 
arrived  In  the  United  States  October  8,  1950. 
as  a  second  secretary  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  course  of  his  stay  in  the  United 
States.  Kovalev  arranged  to  receive  unde- 
veloped microfilms  of  materials  of  intelli- 
gence significance  at  a  drop  area  in  New 
York  City.  The  recruited  agent  was  told  to 
park  his  car  in  a  designated  area  in  New  York 
City  at  a  designated  time  and  to  place 
a  package  wrapped  in  red  paper  therein  to 
that  it  could  be  seen  through  the  rear  win- 
dow in  the  event  material  was  to  be  passed. 
An  additional  signal  by  way  of  marking  a 
telephone  directory  in  a  New  York  restau- 
rant was  perfected  to  Indicate  to  the  agent 
that  the  material  delivered  to  the  dead  drop 
was  picked  up. 

Material  of  intelligence  significance  was 
left  by  the  recruited  agent  in  the  New  York 
dead  drop  area  and  It  was  retrieved  by 
Kovalev.  The  agent  was  given  $500  to  piu-- 
chase  an  electronic  device  for  delivery  to  the 
Soviets  and  an  additional  $500  in  payment 
for  delivery  of  a  microfilm  reproduction  of 
portions  of  a  manual  dealing  with  an  auto- 
matic steering  device  for  ships. 

Kovalev  was  declared  persona  non  grata  by 
the  Department  of  State  for  his  actions  in 
this  case  on  February  8.  1954.  and  he  de- 
parted the  United  States  February  10.  1954. 
7.  Col.  Mftk<^<'"  Orlgorlevlch  Martynov: 
Martynov  entered  the  United  States  on  No- 
vember 3,  1954,  as  a  member  of  the  Soviet 
Representation  to  the  United  Nations  Mili- 
tary Staff  Conunlttee. 

In  August  1954,  a  Soviet  national  met  a 
US.  Army  officer  in  Germany.  The  Soviet 
national,  aware  of  the  officer's  plan  to  retire 
from  the  Army,  asked  him  to  be  of  assistance 
in  obtaining  miUtary  manuals  from  the 
Army  Command  and  General  Staff  School  at 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  when  the  Soviet  na- 
Uonal  came  to  the  United  States.  MeeUngs 
in  New  York  were  arranged  and  a  code  phrase 
was  established  for  recognition  purposes. 

On  November  15.  1»54.  a  special  agent  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  made 
up  to  resemble  the  Army  officer,  was  con- 
tacted at  the  agreed  time  and  place  in  New 
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York  City  by  Msrtynov.  Prefuranged  signals 
were  exctaanced  and  they  talked  for  approad- 
mately  30  minutes.  Ifart3rnoT  indicated  he 
was  a  friend  of  the  Soviet  national  who  con- 
tacted the  officer  In  Oormany  and  he  asked 
for  the  iMXjpoeed  assistance,  paying  him  $360. 
A  subsequent  meeting  was  schediUed  for 
January  IS.  19&5. 

On  that  date,  Martynov  kept  the  ap- 
pointment and  FBI  agents  accosted  him. 
liiartynov  identified  himself  suid  claimed 
diplomatic  Immunity.  On  February  21,  1955, 
the  Department  of  State  expelled  Martynov 
for  the  above  activity  and  he  departed  the 
United  States  February  26.  1956. 

8.  Viktor  Ivanovlch  Petrov:  Viktor  Ivano- 
vlch  Petrov  arrived  In  the  United  States 
February  17,  1963,  as  a  translator  employed 
at  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  New 
York  City. 

Petrov  responded  to  an  advertisement 
p>laced  in  a  New  York  newspaper  by  an  avia- 
tion draftsman  of  part-time  work.  The 
draftsman  was  an  employee  of  one  of  our 
largest  aircraft  factories.  At  the  outset. 
Petrov  gave  the  draftsman  insignificant 
drafting  work,  later  asking  him  to  send  for 
various  brochures  on  aviation.  Petrov  re- 
quested the  draftsman  to  obtain  information 
concerning  United  States  military  aircraft. 
The  information  sought  was  classified.  It 
concerned  the  status  of  U.S.  aircraft  de- 
velopment. 

On  August  20,  1956.  Information  concern- 
ing Petrov's  activities  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  a  result  of  which  Petrov 's 
employment  at  the  United  Nations  was 
terminated.  Petrov  departed  the  United 
SUtes  on  August  23.   1956. 

9.  Capt.  Boris  Pedorovich  Oladkov: 
Oladkov  entered  the  United  States  December 
15,  1963.  as  naval  adviser  to  the  Soviet 
representation  in  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  Nations. 

Gladkov  met  a  sales  engineer  for  a  New 
York  City  marine  engineering  firm  at  a  cock- 
taU  party.  He  cultivated  the  sales  engineer 
and  held  a  number  of  clandestine  meetings 
with  him.  Through  the  engineer,  Gladkov 
attempted  to  obtain  Information  relating  to 
VS.  developments  and  progress  In  the  field 
of  marine  engine  design  and  operation  and 
Informed  the  American  cltlaen  that  he, 
Oladkov.  had  access  to  a  fund  of  money  for 
the  purchase  of  sensitive  and  classified  in- 
formaUon  on  new  developments  In  the  field 
of  design  and  operation  of  powerplants  on 
various  types  of  naval  crafts.  Gladkov  also 
sought  to  obtain,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large 
sum  of  money  for,  publications  dealing  with 
fleet  training.  During  his  meetings  with 
the  sales  engineer,  which  continued  on  a 
regular  basis,  Gladkov  furnished  the  en- 
gineer 11.550. 

On  June  22.  1966.  the  Department  of  State 
expelled  Gladkov  for  engaging  In  activities 
which  were  incompatible  with  his  statxis  as 
a  member  of  the  Soviet  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations.    He  departed  July  12.  1966. 

10.  Lt.  Col.  Leonid  Igorovlch  Plvnev:  Plv- 
nev  entered  the  United  States  on  March  17, 
1950.  as  assistant  Soviet  air  attache. 

Plvnev  endeavored  to  utilize  a  Washington 
businessman's  address  as  a  mall  drop.  He 
explained  to  the  businessman  that  he  would 
have  mall  deUvered  to  him  at  the  btisiness- 
man's  address,  which  mail  was  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  a  fictitious  person  and  which,  up- 
on receipt,  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  busi- 
nessman to  him. 

On  March  24.  1954.  he  inquired  at  a  Vir- 
ginia aerial  photographic  concern  as  to  the 
possibility  of  purchasing  aerial  maps  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.  He  Instructed  the  firm  to  seek 
such  maps  and  agreed  to  pay  approximately 
$8,000  for  them.  On  that  date  he  purchased 
33  aerial  photographs  of  Washington.  D.C., 
and  vicinity.  Plvnev,  In  contacting  this 
firm,  Identified  himself  as  one  "George." 
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3,  1954,  he  contacted  a  Washing- 
photographer,  introducing  himself 
Gteorge  Tinney.  a  representative  of  a 
inn  desirous   of  purchasing   aerial 
of  the  New  York  City  area  at  a 
1:20.000   to  1:40.000  feet.     Photo- 
thls  type  were  not  commercially 
On  May  13,  1954.  he  agreed  to  pay 
$700  to  obtain  the  photo- 
He  advanced  on  that  date  the  sum 
>artial  payment. 

20.  1954,  when  meeting  with  the 

r  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 

,  he  was  accosted  by  special 

the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlga- 

vhlch  occasion  he  identified  himself. 

29,  1954,  the  Department  of  State 

Plvnev  persona  non  grata  and  he 

June  6,  1954. 

Aleksandrovlch  Klrllyuk :  Kir  11 - 

in  the   United   States  Septem- 

l|958.  as  a  political  affairs  officer  em- 

the  Department  of  Trusteeship  and 

for  Non -Self  Governing  Terrl- 

Natlons  Secretariat.     In  April 

American  citizen  contacted  a  Soviet 

Mexico  City  concerning  the  i)o«sl- 

obtalning  a  Soviet  university  schol- 

The  Soviet  official  obtained  complete 

information  from  the  American. 

the  facts  concerning  his  previous 

in  cryptographic  machines  and 

'  vhile  serving  in  the  U.S.  Army.     Fol- 

return  to  the  United  States,  the 

was  contacted  by  Kirlljruk,   who 

himself  as  one  "George." 

the    period    from    June    through 

1959.    Klrllyuk    met    with     the 

in  a  clandestine   manner  on   five 

On  these  occasions  he  requested 

cryptographic  machines  and 

the   American    to   seek    employ - 

a  vital  U.S.  Government  agency. 

concerning  KlrUyuk'a  activi- 

brought  to   the   attention   of   the 

General    of    the    United    Nations 

Klrllyuk's    employment    at    the 

1  rations    was   terminated.      Klrllyuk 

family   left    the    United    States   on 

LO.  1960. 


THE  U.S.  CONSUMER'S  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  the  role 

of  the  consumer  in  our  domestic  econ- 

its  most  appropriate  hallmark. 

truly    a    consumers    economy. 

respects,  conscious  choice  de- 

economic  trends  and  the  state 

» ;onomy,  and  the  safeguarding  of 

interest  of  the  consumer  therefore  is 

an  object  of  policy. 

ii  iportance  of  the  U.S.  consumers' 

influence  the  Nation's  economy 

seen  in  the  fact  that  two-thirds 

national  product  in  1958  was 

supply  the  goods  and  services 

to  meet  for  consumers'  needs, 

wiich  are  of  the  most  vital  concern 

national   economic   health    and 


regarded  it  as  essential  that 

consciously  recognize  and  give 

4ttention  to  factors  which  have 

impact  on  the  buying  habits  of 

million  people,  and  therefore  intro- 

kgislatlon  to  establish   a  Select 

qommittee  on  Consumers.    This 

would  study  ways  and  means 

the  consumers'  interest  can 

peciAcally  considered  in  such  mat- 

<^ecisions  by  Federal  regulatory 

affecting   prices,  quality,   and 

ty  of  goods  and  services. 

of  the  role  of  the  consumer  is 

in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 


13.  I  ask  unanimLU.a  consent  that  the 
feature,  entitled  "Consumer  Economy." 
by  Edward  H.  Collins,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

CONSITMES     ECONOMT — AN     EXAMINATION      OF 

THE  Key  Role  the  Butikc  Public  Is  Oc- 
cupying Today 

(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 
In  the  course  of  its  survey  of  the  present 
business  situation,  the  "Monthly  Review"  of 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  June 
contains  one  paragraph  for  which  It  Is  safe 
to  say  the  files  of  this  publication  would 
yield  no  precedent  in  prewar  years,  or.  for 
that  matter,  even  in  its  early  postwar  issues. 
That  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "The  pros- 
pect that  economic  activity  may  be  spurred 
by  a  further  pickup  in  consumer  demand  is 
suggested  by  the  continuing  survey  of  con- 
sumer buying  plans  conducted  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  with  the 
financial  sponsorship  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine." 

The  average  newspaper  reader  has  become 
more  or  less  acciustomed  to  the  appearance 
of  news  stories  that  summarize  consumer  at- 
titudes and  consumer  buying  Intentions  with 
respect  to  such  basic  consumer  durable  goods 
as  new  and  old  homes,  automobiles,  washing 
machines,  television  sets  and  miscellaneous 
household  appliances.  One  wonders,  how- 
ever, how  many  of  those  who  read  these 
stories  are  aware  of  what  official  acceptance 
of  such  surveys  at  the  level  of  our  central 
bank  authorities  means  in  terms  of  our  de- 
parture from  classical  economic  thinking, 
about  the  role  of  the  consumer. 

the  passive  consumes 

The  elementary  textbooks  on  economics 
on  which  many  of  us  were  brought  up  taught 
us.  It  is  true,  that  the  purpose  of  production 
was  consumption.  Somewhat  paradoxically, 
however,  the  picture  of  our  economy  as 
drawn  for  us  by  most  of  our  leading  thinkers 
has  been  one  In  which  the  power  to  influence 
and  generate  income,  thus  contributing  to 
economic  growth,  was  confined  entirely  to 
the  two  other  principal  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy, namely,  business  and  government. 
Consumer  buying  power  was  admittedly  the 
largest  single  source  of  8i>endlng,  but,  we 
were  taught,  changes  that  took  place  in  this 
area  didn't  originate  there:  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  It  by  activities  In  the  sphere  of 
business  or  government.  In  short,  the  con- 
sumers  role  was  essentially  passive.  This 
conclusion  was  implicit  in  two  generally  ac- 
cepted propositions — (1)  that  consumer  in- 
come depends  on  the  activities  of  business 
and  government;  and  (2)  that  consumer 
spending  depends  upon  consumer  Income. 

Now.  if  it  were  true  that  consumer  spend- 
ing was  determined  purely,  or  almost  en- 
tirely, by  the  size  of  consumer  income,  this 
would  obviously  mean  that  the  consumer 
iiad  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  how  much 
he  would  spend.  And  If  that  were  true,  of 
what  possible  value  would  surveys  be  that 
dealt  with  consumer  attitudes  and  near 
future  spending  plans?  The  answer,  of 
co'irse,  would  be  "None."  In  some  econo- 
mies, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  classical 
assumption  does  apply;  moreover  It  might 
have  applied,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in 
the  United  States  50  or  100  years  ago.  The 
sample  Interview  survey  represents  the 
methodological  tool  for  research  in  economic 
psychology,  a  comparatively  new  branch  of 
behavioral  science.  It  Is  not  the  product  of 
deductive  economic  theory:  it  is  the  product 
of  observed  economic  behavior,  and  specifi- 
cally of  economic  behavior  as  It  has  existed 
in  the  United  States  of  post  World  War  II. 
And  what  distinguishes  that  economy  from 
most  other  economies,  for  purposes  of  this 
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essay,  is  the  fact  that,  traditional  theory  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  this  country  for  referendum  approval. 

notwithsunding.  the  consumer's  role  cannot  ggnt    that   Mr.    Langley's    editorial    be  how  many  would  receive  the  necessary 

be  dismissed  as  essentially  passive.    The  psy-  printed  in  the  body  of  the  RECORD.  majority  vote.    Few  of  the  number  are 

choiogicai  economist  can  demonstrate  be-  There   being   no   objection    the   edi-  programs  which  could  not  as  well,   or 

'^n?ui^r°i'I?  thTveTr  ISS  e^SfoytTSie  torial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  better,  be  undertaken  at  the  local  level 

rgeo/di^VtSn  rhisi^ndiSfand  it?ol!  R-coRD.  as  follows:  Without  the  loss  by  attrition  of  the  ad- 

lowf  from  thu  fact  that  his  attitude  and  wx'ax  b«nc  robbid  mimstrative  cost  at  the  Federal  levelr 

spending  Intentions  can  play  an  Important  seventeen  of  the  fifty  States  pay  more  in  Many  of  the  programs,  also,  have  only 

part  in  determining  economic  trends.  ta^  tfan  they  rielve  fr7m  PeJeral  grants,  sectional    application,    and   nonbenefici- 

CHANOE  ANALYZED  Tax     Foundation.     Inc.,    reports.     Four     of  ary  States  are  being  forced  to  foot  the 

J»ist  what  developments  account  for  this  these     States     are     in     New     England— New  bill  without  regard  tO  the  fact  that  they 

(hanged  role  enjoyed  by  the  consumer?    The  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  jaay  not  be  in  as  gOOd  a  position  to  pay 

best    discussion    of    this    question,    in    this  Connecticut.  as  the  States  being  benefited. 

writer's  opinion,  will  be   found    in   a   study  in  the  South  and  West  (beyond  the  Mis-  rj^g    rapid   growth   of    these    aid   pio- 

•The  Powerful  Consumer' by  George  Katona.  slsslppl   River)    only   Florida  and   California  ^^^  demands  the  most  careful  prun- 

publlshed  by  McGraw-Hill  in  the  spring  of  get  less  than  they  pay.  and  they  almost  break  ?                     scrutinv    before    we    further 

This  year.     Dr.  Katona.  who  has  directed  the  even.     It  is  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest  mg-Shear  ^"i™    P^^°5f  J.LJZ^n,,l 

economic    behavior    program    since    it    was  which  carry  the  burden  of  Federal  grants  to  commit  a  disproport  Oliate  share  of  om 

started  in  1946  at  the  Survey  Research  Cen-  twice  their  number  of  States.  substance    in    this    aimless   hodgepodge. 

ter.  University  of  Michigan,  Is  generally  re-  ^e^  Hampshire's  grant  receipts  from  the  Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 

garded  as  the  outstandlnj?  authority  In  this  Federal   Government  cost   it  $1.19   for  each  those  who  read  the  CONGRESSIONAL  REC- 

fleld.     Dr.  Katona  finds  these  to  be  the  four  dollar   its  gets.     Actually,   analysis  of  these  q^j,    j  ^^ij  unanimous  consent  that  the 

most    important   recent   basic   changes   that  grants  will  reveal  that  along  with  them  go  analysis  and  tabulation  tO  which  I  have 

have  taken  place  in  the  role  of  the  consumer:  Federal     restrictions    upon     their    spending  __*p__-j  i^  n-^^tpj  a*  thi«5  nolnt  in  the 

1.  The  so-called  Income  revolution.    Where  ^.^jch  increase  their  real  cost  to  New  Hamp-  j^f  .^™,?^  S?ill„ 
we   once   had   masses  of   poor  people  and   a  gj^^^e      Such  restrictions  often  prevent  buy-  DOOy  01  ine  K.ECORD. 

small   number  of  rich,  we  now  have  broad  ^^^  f,^   planning  something  advantageously.  There  being  no  Objection,  the  article 

middle    and    upper-middle    Income    groups.  Then   there   is  the  sometimes  adverse  effect  was  ordered  tO  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 

Millions   of   families   today   have   "supernu-  grants  have  In   influencing  State  programs,  as  follows: 

merary  incomes."    That  is  to  say.  they  are  in  y^   t^e    dollar   costs   figure   is    really    much  Benefit  by  Some  Kind 

a  position  to  spend  money  on  things  other  greater  than  appears  from  the  Tax  Pounda-  "««  ^o  ■^°*^' Pi!Lf  "S^^-^, 

than  necessities.     If  they  so  choose  they  can  ^^„J^  figures,  which  naturally  do  not  include  "'  rtutaA 

increase  or  decrease  their  rate  of  spending  ^^e  intangibles  we   have  mentioned.  Everything  from  fish  to  fowl  is  the  bene- 
In  1987  more  than  38  percent  of  the  63.500,-  ^rant  aid  programs  add  up  to  more  than  Aciary  of  some  sort  of  Federal  grant,  notes 
000  American  families  •    •    •   had  incomes  of  j^i^^,^  ^    *'^      Qrant  aid  plus  shared  rev-  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.     Grants  wlU  cost  »4^1 
more  than  $6,000  a  year.    Their  aggregate  In-  ^^,^  ^^^       (,^i  ^^^^^  ,7,,    bmion  a  year.  billion  in  fiscal  year  1961  and    when  high- 
come  represented  almost  two- thirds  of  U.e  ^^^       ^^  ^^^  ,^^  New  Hampshire  Legis-  TJ'^j^i?',".^*  C         ' 
Nations  total  personal  Income  of  $332  bll-  j^^^^^  inveighed  against  these  grants.     The  ^°^*  '^-^  miiion. 
lion.      Let    us    compare   this   with    the    year  j^^tlonal   Taxpayers  Conference  asserts  that  Grants 
1944,  but  let  us  compensate  in  doing  so  for  _.m,^g  ^re     rapidly  becoming,  if  they  have  veterans"  sebvices,  BENErrrs 
the  declining  value  of  the  dollar  by  taking  ^^^    already    become,    a    political    device    to  .m  thousands] 
$4,000    (rather    tJian    $6,000.     as    the    lower  ,,^j,3,er  power  from  the  States  to  a  central-  ..^  to  state  homes                                     $6  513 

limit  of  supernumerary  income  in  this  earlier  j„„d  k)%  ernment  "                                                         Aid  to  State  homes.  -     , '  2i^ 

year.    The  comparison  shows  12  million  such  ^''^Sarback  in  1836  the  Federal  Government      Supervision  schools,  etc __^^ 

irSoiV»^t  S's^oo'ooi^faml  "e^T^^  discovered  It  had  a  $28  million  surplus.     It  .^otal      veterans'      services. 

$84  billion  against  ^O'^^^^  lamlllM  in  1957  ^^^  problem  of  what  to  do  with  it  by  benefits                                             8,  213 

with  total  income  of  $220  billion  a  year  distributing  It  to  the  then  24  States.     The                      henents ____ 

2.  In  addition,  toUl  liquid  assets  of  Amer-  |                   K                               .^  ^^   ^^^  ^^^j,  welfare 
lean   families   which   were  ertlmated  at  $45  °^_    ,.         .   ^    erants   were  voted   and   aid  welfare 

billion  prior  to  World  War  II  had  risen  by  ^862   thai    land    8^"«   *"«  '°"^   *"'*   '"^^      Hospital  facilities,  D.C 741 

i957  to  $175  billion.  as   we   know   it   today  began.            ^^^       ..      Sch^l  lunch,  special  milk 231,800 

3  Buying  on  c^lt  U  now  a  generally  ac-  Since  1950  Federal  Bpenmng  o"  State  aid  ^^  assistance,  aid  to  depend- 
cepted  and  widely  practiced  form  of  be-  programs  has  nearly  trebled  as  the  number  ^^^  chUdren.  aid  to  blind,  aid 
havlor    "   "*              *    *^  of    such    programs    Increased    by   40    in    the  ^    permanent    and    total    dls- 

4  Closely    associated    with    that    develop-  years  followin.?  World  War  II.                                        ^^led 2,083,000 

ment   has   been  the  Increasingly   important  Naturally,  with  two  States  to  one  getting     Hospital  construction 159.800 

role  played  In  consumer  purchase  by  dura-  more   than   they   contribute   to   the   cost  of  Assistance,  general  public  health.         15.000 

hie    nonperlshable  goods  and  by  such  other  Federal   aid   to   the  States   it  is  difficult  to  Hospital,  medical  care,  Hawaii.. .           1,000 

lux'urv   Roods   and   services   as   come    in    the  item  this  tide,  a  tide  which  In  effect  amounts      venereal  disease  control 1.870 

category  of  discretionary  spending  to  ganging  up  on  the  minority  to  confiscate     Tuberculosis  control 3.000 

"'  ^           __^  some   of    their    wealth.     New   Hampshire   Is,     Mental  health 8.000 

'  in   effect,   being   robbed   of   some   of   its   re-      National  Heart  Institute 3,125 

GRANTS-IN-AID  PROGRAMS  sources   by   actions  of   the   Congress,  which      National  Cancer  Institute 2.250 

«    -rn^c^o       »»     Ti,       A      f    ■     tM^  ^hcn  distributes  the   proceeds  as  It  wishes.  Maternal  and  child  health,  child 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  Piesiaeni,  m  inis  ^^^^  redistribution  of  wealth  by  such  arbl-  welfare,  crippled  children,  con- 

-particular  sesison,  when  the  appropria-  ^^nry  methods  is  morally  objectionable.                   genital   heart  disease 48.000 

tions  process  is  at  its  height  and  the  water  pollution  control 2.700 

pressures  for  grants-in-aid  programs  at  '  waste  treatment  facilities  (cons.j.        45,000 

their  greatest,  I  am  happy  to  see  a  most  FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAMS  Health  research  facilities.                      12.  760 

sobering  tabulation  prepared  by  the  Tax  ™^ZZ.      ZV^TT^r.  ty..  Construction,     schools.      Federal 

Foundation   Inc     This  tabulation  came  Mr.  BRIDGES.     Mr.  President,  in  the        area .. --— -        6I.100 

founaauon.  inc.      Y"=»  ;**""'""""  "*  ajTott  lORn  icsup  nf  T^x  Foundation   Inc  Maintenance,    operation,    schools. 

to  the  attention  of  Mr.  James  M.  Lang-  May  1960  issue  01  A»J,"'M*t°*"°7  ir^'        Federal  area           .    125.000 

ley.  editor  and  manager  of  the  Concord  under  the  heading  "Monthly  Tax  Fea-     vc^^f^nar^ucation 38, 163 

Daily  Monitor  in  mv  home  city  of  Con-  tures."  appears  one  of  the  best  analyses  colleges  (agriculture,  mechanical 

cord    NH     and  this  country's  former  and  tabulations  of  Federal-aid  programs        ^^s) 5.052 

Ambassador  to  Pakistan.    Mr.  Langley  I  have  ever  seen.     It  is  entitled    Pish    Defense  education  activities 83.370 

made  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  tabulation  to  Fowl,  They  Benefit  by   Some  Kind  Teaching    grants,    mentally    re- 

the  subiect  of  his  lead  editorial  in  the  of  Federal  Payment."    It  is  constantly        tarded...                    320 

tne  SUDjeci;  01  nis  leaa  euiwii»i  111  ^i.c  ctnt^H   that   the  increase  in  eov-      Education  of  the  blind 400 

edition  of  Wednesday.  June  8.  1960.    His  ^^^^^J^f^^^^  that  the  increMC  in  gov                   ^^^  ^^          ^^^^^^ ^  ^^ 

well  considered  reflections  on  the  im-  ernmentelprograiM  at  all  levels  includ-    vocational  rehabilitation 52.000 

plications  of  the  trend  in  grants-in-aid  ing  the  Federal,  is  due  to  public  demand.  ^^^^^^    education    and    welfare 

programs  warrant  the  most  careful  con-  and  that  the  multiplicity  of  programs        services 5.600 

sideration     In  the  aoDlication  of  these  is  due  to  the  responsiveness  to  that  pub-  unemployment  and  employment 

prog^r  wfimSt^  lS«i   CItfeful  to     lie    demand    of    our    legislative    bodies.  service  administration 303,486 

see  that  they  are  not  moraUy  objection-  As  I  looked  at  the  t^^i^atlon   totaling  TiTs^ 

able  in  the  way  that  the  editorial  points  102  programs.  I  wondered   if  the  tabu-  Total,  labor  and  welfare—  8.387.337 

Qy(.  lation  were  presented  to  the  citizens  of  — 
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Grants — Continued 

ACKICULTX'SS  AND  AGKI(nn,TCrRAL  RXSOUaCKS 

Removal,      siirplus      agricultural 
commodities,      value,      surplus 

commodities    donated $180,074 

Watershed  protection 23,010 

Flood  prevention 13,400 

Cooperative     agricultural     exten- 
sion work 65,100 

Agricultural  experiment  stations.  32,075 

Agricultural  market  services 1,195 

Total,  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural  resources 314,  836 


NATTTKAL    RESCUKCES 

Forest  protection,  utilization,  tree 

planting 11,232 

Disposal,  Coulee  Dam  community.  17 

Grants,  Boulder  City 81 

Resources,     management,     Indian 

affairs 500 

Drainage,  anthracite  mines 2,000 

Fish  restoration,  management 5,000 

WUdllfe  restoration 14,  700 

Total,  natural  resources 33,530 


COMMXRCE  AND  HOUSING 

Research,  development,  civil  de- 
fense, contributions,  civil  de- 
fense mobilization 17.200 

Disaster  relief 7.000 

Aid,   airport  program 81,400 

Small      Business      Administration 

(research  grants) 973 

Slum  clearance,  urban  renewal 150,000 

Urban  planning  grants 4,  650 

Contributions,  low-rent  housing..  149,000 

State  marine  schools 546 

Area  assistance  proposed  legisla- 
tion   4, 000 

Alaska  public  works 237 

Total,  commerce  and  hous- 
ing        415,006 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

National     Planning     Commission, 

acquisition  land l,  175 

Contributions,  Washington,  D.C-.  82,000 

Alaska,  transinternatlonal  grants.  6,  000 

Total    39,175 

Grants.  Samoa.  Guam,  Tr\ist  Ter- 
ritory     6,862 

Total,  General  Government 46,037 

Total,    grants-in-aid 4,114,959 

Shared  revenues 

AGRICITI.'rURX     AND     ACK- 
CULTURAL  RESOtTRCES 

Submarginal  land  program  In- 
terest   $100 

Total,  agriculture,  agricultural  re- 
sources      100 

NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Federal  Power  Act 57 

Payments,  lieu  of  taxes  (TVA) 6,  637 

National  forest  funds  (co.'s.  sch.)  _  34,  340 
Submarginal  land  program  (agri- 
culture)       500 

Flood    control    lands 1.500 

Grazing   receipts,   to   States 537 

Sales,  public  lands,  etc 250 

Payments,    Columbia   Basin 20 

Payments,  Boulder  Canyon  (Ari- 
zona-Nevada)   800 

Grant  lands.  Oregon,  California..  16,000 
Payments.     Cooa,      Douglas     co.'s 

(Oregon) 50 

Pasrments,  Oklahoma,  oil,  gas  roy- 
alties      15 

Mineral  Leasing  Act 88,543 

Payments,  Alaska  coal  leases no 


Shared  revenues — Continued 
:4ATUKAL  RKSouRcss — Continued 

Paymei  its,  bird  conserratlon,  Alas- 
ka giime  law $808 

Payments,    Wyoming,    lieu    taxes. 


Teton   Park. 

1  "otal,  natural  resources. 


GENER  VL  GOVERNMENT 

Internal  Revenue  collections,  Vir- 
gin Inlands 3.800 

Tax     ollectlon,     Samoa,     Puerto 

Rico,   Guam 20,000 


Total    

Total,  shared  revenues 

f^et  loans  and  repayable  advances 

LABOR    AND    WELFARE 

Hospital  facilities.  District  of  Co- 
lumlia 


Total,  labor  and  welfare 

AGRICULTURE     AND     AGRI- 
CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Waters|ied  protection 

'  t>tal,    agriculture,    agricul- 
txiral   resources 


Irrigation 


Lslan(  I 


Federal 
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Mr. 
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tures," 
entitlec 
To  ShU  t 


June  IS 


30 


99. 997 


23.800 
123,  897 


$741 


741 


1,070 


NATURAL  BZSOURCES 

projects 


1.070 


19.  780 


"Total,  natural  resources 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING 

Procurement  fund,   civil   and  de- 
fense mobilization 

State,  local  development  co.'s 

Public    facility    loans 

Public  sForks  planning 

Slum  c  earance,  urban  renewal 

Low-rent   public   housing 

Commtnlty   facilities 

College    housing 

Alaska  public  works 

Area    assistance    loans    (proposed 
legisUtlon)     


19,  780 


70 

3,374 

24,  500 

6.450 

18,  550 

1,011 

700 

89,340 

240 

1,000 


Total,  commerce  and  hous- 


ing 


145, 235 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Capital    outlays.    District    of    Co- 

lumb 
Consunler  power  system.  Ryukyu 


13,200 
7.400 


Total 


general  government. 
.  net  loans,  repayable, 
advance    


Total 


20,600 
187,426 


"loUl 


all    net    budget    ex- 
penditures     4,426,282 


Trust  funds 
aid  highways   (grants) 


$2, 696,  546 


Tjtal,  trust  funds 2,696,546 


TJtal.  net  budget,  trust 
fund  spending  for  grants, 
shared  revenues,  loans, 
advances 7,  122,  828 


DAIfGERS  IN  FEDERAL  GRANT 
PROGRAMS 


]|RIDGES.    Mr.  President.  In  the 

issue  of  Tax  Foundation.  Inc.. 

he  heading  "Monthly  Tax  I^a- 

ihere  is  a  most  interesting  article, 

"Taxpayers  See  Aid*  as  'Device' 

Power." 


One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the 
rapid  erosion  of  the  powers  and  resources 
of  the  States  of  this  Union  are  the  Fed- 
eral grant  programs.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  my  home  State  of  New  Hampshire 
saw  the  trend  and  the  dangers  of  it 
some  years  ago.  The  article  in  "Monthly 
Tax  Features"  cites  the  legislatures  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska  for  having 
inveighed  against  these  grants  long 
since. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  problem,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Taxpayers   See   Aids   as    "Device"   To    Shift 
Power 

Criticism  of  Federal  grant  programs  comes 
from  many  quarters.  The  National  Taxpay- 
ers Conference  asserted  this  year  that  grants 
are  "rapidly  becoming,  if  they  have  r.ot 
already  become,  a  political  device  to  tra.isfer 
power  from  the  States  to  a  centralized  gov- 
ernment." The  NTC  is  made  up  of  taxpayer 
research  groups  in  36  States. 

The  legislatures  of  Nebraska  and  New 
Hampshire  inveighed  against  these  grants 
some  years  ago.  asserting  that  they  forced 
those  States  to  spend  unnecessarily  from 
their  funds  to  match  U.S.  moneys  for  un- 
wanted programs. 

In  some  Instances,  the  need  for  some  of 
these  programs  has  been  questioned.  Critics 
point  out,  for  example,  that  Federal  aid  for 
vocational  education  began  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  SUte  ventures  into  this  field 
back  in  1918.  Now  States  are  spending  on 
their  own  far  more  than  is  needed  to  match 
Federal  grant  moneys.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments spent  nearly  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  from  their  own  resources  in 
1959  as  they  did  in  1948.  Yet.  In  spite  of 
this  apparent  willingness  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  support  this  program,  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to  expand  Its 
activities  In  this  field. 


AFTER    THE    GREAT   DIPLOMATIC 
BINGE 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
lead  editorial  from  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald,  which  put  the  U-2  incident  in  its 
proper  perspective,  free  from  the  almost 
hysteria  which  greeted  the  announce- 
ment of  aerial  reconnaissance  over  Rus- 
sia. When  Khrushchev  used  that  inci- 
dent as  an  excuse,  rather  than  the  cause, 
for  torpedoing  the  summit  conference! 
our  British  cousins  were  inclined  to  be 
most  critical  of  us  and  wont  to  join  in 
the  chorus  of  denunciation. 

In  view  of  the  immediate  British  re- 
action, I  was  most  interested  to  read  in 
the  very  respected  British  newspaper,  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  of  May  26,  1960, 
an  article,  by  Michael  Frayn,  entitled! 
"After  the  Great  Diplomatic  Binge,"  in 
which  he,  too.  in  the  light  of  sober' and 
calm  reflection,  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  U-2  incident  was  the  excuse,  not 
the  cause,  and  that  if  Khrushchev  had 
approached  the  summit  with  true  good 
will,  progress  could  have  been  made  U-2 
incident  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Frayn's  article  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

AlTEX   THE    OnAT    DXPUnCATIC    BiNGE 

(By  Michael  Frayn) 
Paru,  May  10. — One  of  the  antlalcobollsm 
posters  with  which  Paris  is  currently  deco- 
rated, reads:  "The  pleasure  of  drinking  lasts 
only  a  moment,"  and  shows  the  pink,  eu- 
phoric face  of  the  drinker  overprinted  with 
his  appearance  on  drink-day  plus  one — eyes 
Jumbled  like  beans  in  a  green  beanbag  of 
a  face.  It  is  an  apt  Ulustratlon  of  the  present 
mood  at  the  Palais  de  Chaillot,  where  the 
great  army  of  Journalists  who  assembled  to 
climb  to  the  svunmit  are  now  slowly  dls- 
jjersing.  The  great  diplomatic  binge  is  over, 
and  there  is  nothing  but  the  hangover  to 
look  forward  to. 

It  Lb  a  gray  day  with  intermittent  rain. 
There  is  not  a  seat  to  be  had  on  any  of  the 
planes  leaving  Paris,  and  the  correspondents 
who  remain  behind  are  keeping  themselves 
amused  by  talking  endlessly,  in  that  flat,  ob- 
sessive way  which  marks  hangover  conver- 
sations, about  the  great  binge. 

It  was  certainly  quite  a  party.  The  place 
got  more  impressively  broken  up  than  at  any 
similar  social  occasion  anyone  can  remember 
for  a  very  long  time.  Looking  back  on  it  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  it  happened,  it  was 
all  so  much  larger  than  life.  It  was  wild  and 
riotous  right  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
scenes  at  the  end,  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  im- 
itating a  Hon  and  roaring  threats  and  abuse 
at  the  rest  of  the  guests,  loom  in  the  memory 
like  the  fragments  of  a  nightmare. 

I  suppose  Mr.  Khrushchev's  final  press  con- 
ference, in  fact,  was  a  new  low  water  mark  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  international  rela- 
tions. Some  of  the  lighter  moments  in  that 
grim  afternoon  are  only  now  emerging  from 
the  angry  heat-haze  obscuring  the  Fcene.  Mr. 
K.'s  gesture  of  toasting  the  press  in  mineral 
water,  for  example,  has  been  identified  by 
some  experts  in  Ukrainian  folklore  as  an  an- 
cient practice  signifying  that  the  toastee  is 
a  fool. 

It  is  not.  ot  course,  the  first  time  that  Mr. 
K.  has  been  booed.  That  was  on  his  tour 
of  BrlUln  with  the  Ul-fated  Marshal  Bul- 
ganln  in  Oxford,  where  he  was  also  greeted 
by  the  strains  of  "Poor  Old  Joe."  It  is  not  a 
form  of  salutation  familiar  to  totalitarian 
politicians  and  Mr.  K.  Is  said  to  have  asked 
Sir  WlUlam  Hayter  what  ail  that  t>oo-boo 
noise  signified.  Sir  WiUiam  replied  tactfully 
that  it  was  a  sign  of  disagreement.  "In  that 
case,"  said  Mr.  K.,  "I  shall  go  boo-boo  to 
them."    He  did,  too. 

The  main  topic  of  conversation,  of  course, 
ns  It  always  is  on  the  morning  after,  is  what 
went  wrong  with  the  party.  We  might  have 
got  away  with  the  spy  plane,  say  some  peo- 
ple. If  Elsenhower  had  behaved  with  more 
cunning.  Curiously  enough,  it  Is  among  the 
American  correspondents  that  the  sharpest 
criticlsna  of  President  Eisenhower  is  to  be 
'^eard.  They  feel  it  was  undiplomatic  and 
unprofessional  of  him  not  to  resort  to  the 
white  lies  which  are  usual  in  these  cases. 

But  then  the  regular  diplomatic  corre- 
spondents are  a  bit  peeved  about  the  whole 
conference  anjrway.  A  very  unprofessional 
affair  all  round,  they  reckon.  Everyone  said 
more  or  less  precisely  what  he  meant,  which 
reduced  the  opportunities  for  subtle  inter- 
pretation, and  said  it  all  In  public,  which 
removed  all  chance  of  a  Judiciously  sprung 
leak.  Conducting  diplomacy  In  this  fashion, 
they  feel,  may  not  only  plunge  the  world  into 
a  nuclear  holocaust,  but  may  also  throw 
diplomatic  corps  out  of  work. 

To  me.  an  Ignorant  layman  in  these  mat- 
ters, it  seems  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  fundamentals  among  the  tech- 
nicalities and  niceties.  If  the  West  is  going 
to  defend  Itself  by  threatening  revenge  on 


Russia  with  bombs  and  mlsslleB.  then  It 
must  clearly  ttnd  out  by  any  meuu  at  Ito 
command  where  It  will  drop  tlie  bombs  and 
what  It  is  going  to  aim  missiles  at  If  the 
need  should  arise.  Without  knowing  this, 
the  bombs  and  missiles  are  useless.  It  may 
have  been  unprofessional  of  President  Elsen- 
hower to  recognize  this  publicly,  but  it  was 
also  uncommonly  and  refreshingly  honest. 

If  the  West  had  pUyed  all  the  right  games 
I  suppose  we  might  have  achieved  a  Joint 
communique  declaring  that  peace  was  a  good 
thing,  but  if  there  had  been  enough  good- 
will to  get  us  any  further  than  this  we 
should  have  got  there  anyway,  spy  planes, 
treading  on  the  lines  between  the  paving 
stones  and  all. 

I  don't  think  we  need  blame  ourselves  too 
much  for  the  disaster  in  Paris  this  week. 
We  may  feel  like  green  bean  bag  men;  at 
least  we  haven't  behaved  like  them. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  with  respect  to  the  Federal  education 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement    by    Senator    Byed    of    Viecinia 

As  a  matter  of  fundamental  principle  I 
have  always  opposed  legLslaticn  which  would 
or  could  lead  to  establishment  of  Federal 
control  or  influence  over  public  education. 
Likewise,  I  have  always  opposed  excessive 
Federal  expenditures  and  those  which  are 
nonessential. 

I  opposed  Senate  bill  8  for  so-called  Federal 
aid  to  education  earlier  in  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  for  these  three  reasons. 
Fundamentally,  the  House  bill  for  the  same 
purpose  is  Just  as  objectionable.  If  not  more 
so.  I  can  find  no  reason  to  expect  that  any 
compromise  between  these  two  bills  would 
be  acceptable. 

In  any  case,  enactment  of  this  proposal 
would  open  a  Pandora's  box.  Federal  con- 
trol and  Influence  over  public  education 
could  not  be  avoided:  In  fact  it  is  written 
directly  into  the  language  of  both  bUls. 
Both  ex<^es6lve  and  nonessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures  would   be   Just   as  certain. 

Surely  both  bills  contain  pious  language 
against  Federal  control;  but  in  each  Instance 
the  lofty  declaration  is  followed  by  page 
after  page  of  Federal  formula  to  be  compiled 
with  by  States  when  they  come  begging  for 
the  Federal  handout. 

In  addition,  the  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment In  the  House  bill  la  an  example  of  how 
far  Federal  control  over  public  education 
can  go.  If  the  Federal  Oovcrnment  can  teU 
local  school  boards  which  pupils  can  go  to 
what  schoolhouses.  it  could  also  dictate  the 
hiring  and  firing  of  teachers  and  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  schoolbooks. 

ITirough  contributions  to  their  salaries, 
the  Senate  bill  would  subject  the  teachers 
themselves  to  Federal  influence  if  not  con- 
trol. Once  the  Federal  foot  is  in  the  school- 
house  door,  local  and  State  control  over 
public  school  education  will  go  out  of  the 
window. 

And  there  la  no  surer  way  to  undermine 
and  usurp  traditional  local  and  State  con- 
trol than  through  so-called  Federal  grant 
programs  such  as  this.  When  I  came  to  the 
Senate  these  grant  programs  could  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  and  they  cost 
about  $100  million.  Now  there  are  54  pro- 
grams and  they  are  costing  93.5  billion. 

Kxcesslve  and  nonessential  Federal  ex- 
penditures are  characteristic  In  most  of  these 
programs.  The  first  and  certain  element  of 
excessive  costs  is  In  Federal  administration 


from  Wasblngton.  The  people  in  the  locali- 
ties of  the  several  States  are  tbe  source  of 
all  Federal  funds. 

To  collect  the  money,  bring  it  to  Wash- 
ington, and  pass  It  back  again  in  the  form 
of  Federal  grants  takes  up  to  20  cents  of 
every  tax  dollar  used.  You  don't  build 
schoolhouses  with  Federal  tax  dollars  spent 
to  pay  for  biueaucrats  and  Ivory  towers  in 
Washington. 

Both  of  these  so-called  Federal  ald-to- 
educatlon  bills  contain  provisions  which 
would  require  payment  of  Davis-Bacon  wage 
rates  for  school  construction.  You  don't 
build  schoolhouses  with  excessive  and  non- 
essential labor  costs. 

I  have  been  studying  figures  and  statistics 
for  a  long  time.  I  have  never  seen  more  con- 
flicting sets  of  statistics  on  any  subject  than 
have  been  produced  on  the  subject  of  public 
education  requirements.  They  lead  you  to  a 
state  of  mind  where  you  do  not  believe  any 
of  them. 

But,  boiled  down  to  practical  conclusions, 
the  facts  appear  generally  to  be  these:  Tre- 
mendous school  construction  has  been  going 
on  all  over  the  country  for  the  past  5  years 
or  more;  bona  fide  shortages  are  being  over- 
come In  most  areas;  and  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  school  districts  have  ex- 
hausted their  bonding  capacity. 

State  school  programs  fell  behind  largely 
as  the  result  of  wartime  and  postwar  condi- 
tions when  construction  materials  were  not 
available  to  them  for  school  program  pur- 
poses. On  the  basis  of  their  record  since  that 
time,  I  find  no  reason  for  Federal  interven- 
tion, even  if  the  fundamental  question  of 
Federal  control  were  not  Involved. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Federal  ex- 
penditures of  $1.8  bUlion  over  a  2-year  period 
under  the  Senate  bill,  or  $1.3  billion  over  a 
4-year  period  under  the  House  bill,  would  be 
clearly  nonessential.  Moreover,  enactment 
of  either  of  these  bills,  ch-  any  compromise 
between  them,  would  violate  the  basic  doc- 
trine of  local  and  State  responslbUity  for 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

The  public  education  system  in  the  United 
States  Is  unique;  it  is  unequaled  anywhere 
in  history,  or  in  the  world  today.  I  am  op- 
posing this  legislation  to  preserve  this  sys- 
tem. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  deadening 
than  a  nationalized  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
further  morning  business? 
morning  business  is  closed. 


Is  there 
If     not. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILDLIFE,  FISH 
AND  GAME  CONSERVATION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  morning  business  I  suggest 
that  the  Chair  lay  down  the  unfinished 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair >.  Without  objection, 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  Legislativc  Clerk.  A  bill  <H.R. 
2565)  to  promote  effectual  planning,  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  and  coordina- 
tion of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  on  military  reser- 
vations. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  SENATOR 
MARTIN.  OF  IOWA.  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  by  pre- 
arrangement  we  have  set  aside  a  portion 
of  today  to  pay  our  tribute  to  Senator 
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THOMAS  E.  Maktin,  of  Iowa.    Before  we 
do  so,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  all  of  us  today  have  a 
feeling  of  sincere  regret  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin,  has 
elected  to  retire  from  the  Senate  at  the 
end  of  his  present  term  in  Janupry  1961. 
I  have  known  Tom  Martdi  for  over  30 
years.  We  have  been  friends  and  neigh- 
bors from  adjoining  counties  in  Iowa 
and  my  association  with  him  has  been 
one  of  continued  and  unswerving  coop)er- 
ation  in  the  interests  of  the  Nation  which 
he  has  so  long  served. 

Tom  Martin  is  a  native  of  Iowa.  He 
was  bom  in  Monroe  County,  Iowa,  a 
county  where  my  great-grandfather  set- 
tled with  his  family  about  the  time  Iowa 
became  a  State.  Tom  is  a  typical  son  of 
Iowa,  having  been  born  on  a  farm  and 
having  learned  the  virtues  of  self-reli- 
ance and  self-responsibility  from  his 
earliest  years. 

He  completed  his  academic  education, 
graduating  from  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  in  1916,  from  which  he  was  awarded 
a  fellowship  at  Columbia  University.  In 
1917  he  enrolled  in  the  first  officers 
training  camp  at  Leon  Springs.  Tex., 
and  served  with  the  35th  Infantry  as  a 
Regular  Army  officer  and  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant throughout  World  War  I.  In 
the  fall  of  1919.  following  World  War  I. 
because  of  a  certain  service -connected 
disability  he  was  retired  from  the  Army 
and  resumed  work  in  indvistry.  In  1921 
he  became  assistant  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics  at  the  University  of 
Iowa,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for 
over  2  years.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  practiced  in  Iowa  City.  Iowa, 
until  his  election  to  the  76th  Congress  in 
November  of  1938. 

In  the  interim  he  sei-ved  ably  and 
with  distinction  as  city  attorney  and  as 
mayor  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  in  other 
public  capacities. 

As  I  have  noted,  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  76th 
Congress  in  the  election  of  November 
1938.  and  sei-ved  in  each  succeeding  Con- 
gress until  his  election  to  the  Senate  in 
November  of  1954.  ^ 

Tom  Martin's  decision  to  retire  is  en- 
tirely voluntary  on  his  part,  and  is  his 
own  decision.  Over  a  year  ago  he  told 
me  on  two  occasions  that  he  felt  com- 
pelling personal  reasons  demanded  he 
make  this  decision,  and  while  I  shall  not 
elaborate  on  those  reasons,  I  can  say 
his  reasons  were  understandable,  ade- 
quate and  sufficient  from  his  standpoint. 

During  Senator  Martin's  sei-vice  in 
the  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  he  has  been  outstandingly 
energetic  as  a  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  and  of  his  State.  No 
Member  of  Congress  could  have  given 
more  meticulous  care  or  attention  to  the 
interests  of  his  c<Mistituents,  and  he  haa 
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been  tu  lusually  active  and  responsive  to 
the  nee  Is  of  his  district  and  of  his  State. 

In  hi  I  serviee  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatii  es,  smd  because  of  his  interest  In 
militar:  affairs,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
valued  members  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Comml  tee  of  the  House.  During  the 
period  ( >f  World  War  n  he  rendered  in- 
valuabl  j  service  in  his  zeal  for  the  per- 
fection, maintenance  and  development  of 
our  Arr  led  Forces  and  our  whole  military 
posture,  As  a  careful  and  zealous  stu- 
dent, h;  perfected  himself  so  far  as  the 
problen  is  of  our  military  effort,  and  their 
Intimate  ramifications,  are  concerned, 
and  hi.  advice  weighted  heavily  in  the 
results  which  were  attained. 

After  the  war  was  over  Tom  Martin 
transferred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commi  tee  of  the  House.  On  this  com- 
mittee le  had  special  qualifications,  be- 
cause 0 1  his  training  in  accountancy  and 
fiscal  natters.  He  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  also  in  this  field. 

Our  State  of  Iowa  is  basically  aeri- 
culturai  in  its  overall  economy,  and  in 
additio  i  to  the  special  assignments  and 
responjibilities  which  Tom  has  assumed. 
over  th  e  years  he  was  one  of  the  strong 
advoca  ;es  for  a  sound  and  economically 
def ensi  ve  program  of  equity  and  fairness 
for  the  fanner.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  I  ills  on  wartime  matters  referring 
to  stnXegic  stockpiling,  procurement, 
and  so  forth,  but  he  also  proposed  and 
vigorously  supported  a  great  deal  of  leg- 
islatior  having  to  do  with  stabilizing  the 
farm  » :onomy  of  our  Nation. 

Tom  and  his  lovely  wife.  Dorr  is,  have 
graced  Washington  since  1939.  They 
and  their  two  children,  who  are  now 
grown,  and  who  have  presented  Tom  and 
Dorris  with  grandchildren,  are  well 
known  to  many  of  I's. 

Man; '  in  this  body  served  with  Tom 
in  the  louse;  and  all  of  us  in  this  body 
have  s<  rved  with  him  in  the  Senate  to 
our  pleasure  and  our  great  satisfaction, 
and  wi  h  benefit  to  ourselves. 

Ther?  is  something  of  great  melan- 
choly and  basic  sadness  when  one  con- 
siders (hat  the  services  of  a  Member  of 
this  boiy  having  the  experience  which 
Tom  hi  s  had  here,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenta  aves.  and  in  his  home  State  and 
home  cjnmi unity,  are  coming  to  an  end. 
We  wh(  >  have  known  him  over  the  years 
know  his  sterling  integrity,  his  devotion 
to  duty,  and  his  unswerving  determina- 
tion to  serve  his  country  in  whatever 
capacity  public  or  private,  may  be  his 
lot. 

Tom  VIartin.  as  we  all  sincerely  hope 
and  confidently  believe,  has  many  more 
years  b2fore  him.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago.  hij  decision  to  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate is  e  itirely  voluntary  and  for  reasons 
which  \  e  believes  to  be  compelling,  so  far 
a.s  he  J,nd  Mrs.  Martin  are  concerned. 
But  we  know  that  wherever  Tom  goes, 
whatevi  t  he  elects  to  do,  he  will  continue 
in  the  f  Jture  with  the  same  zeal  and  de- 
terminj  tion  for  service  to  his  fellow  men 
that  he  has  exhibited  in  the  past. 

As  I  have  said,  we  experience  a  cer- 
tain an  ount  of  melancholy  at  times  like 
these.  Our  association  over  the  years 
has  bee  a  intimate,  close,  and  cordial.  It 
will  not  cease  to  be  so,  regardless  of  the 
fact  thi  t  Tom  may  not  sit  in  this  Cham- 


ber at  the  convening  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  But  I  feel  certain  that  all 
of  us  Join  together  today  in  wishing  Tom 
and  Dorris  all  of  the  happiness  that  a  de- 
serving couple,  devoted  to  the  public  in- 
terest, can  exiJerience  in  the  years  which 
are  to  come.  We  have  seen  them  here  for 
many  years,  and  we  hope  that  we  shall 
see  them  in  Washington  and  in  other 
places  in  the  years  to  come  with  fre- 
quency and  with  pleasure. 

I  wish  them  well;  I  wish  them  happi- 
ness: and  I  wish  them  a  prosperous  and 
delightful  future. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  each  Congress  it  is  probably  nat- 
ural that  we  shall  see  the  retirement  of 
.some  of  our  Members.  In  the  present 
Congress  we  have  marked  the  forthcom- 
ing retirement  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'MahoneyI 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  Murray).  Now  we  have 
learned  of  the  impending  retirement  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Iowa.  Senator  Thomas  MARTrN. 
We  sliall  not  .see  him  on  the  Senate  floor 
or  meet  him  frequently  in  the  committees 
or  have  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  those 
sweet  social  fellowships  which  are  a  part 
of  public  service  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

To  be  sure,  retirement  does  not  affect 
the  enduring  friendship  which  ripens 
o. er  a  period  of  time.  I  have  often  said 
that  real  friendship  does  not  require  the 
cement  of  frequent  contacts.  If  it  is 
enduring,  it  will  endure.  I  am  confident 
that  the  wide  circle  of  friendship  made 
by  Thomas  Martin,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  Government  struc- 
ture proper,  and  in  the  Senate,  will  con- 
tinue to  endure  and  remain  vital  and 
alive. 

So  we  shall  think  of  Tcm  MARirN.  as  he 
concludes  his  legislative  service  with  this 
.session  of  the  Senate,  as  a  friend  who 
will  be  watching  the  operations  of  the 
Government,  particularly  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  who  will  display  the 
.<^ame  lively  interest  and  the  same  devo- 
tion to  free  government  he  has  always 
manifested. 

I  recall  when  Tom  Martin  came  to 
Congress,  in  the  76th  Congress,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1939.  Only  2  years  later  came 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  his  very  special  talent 
in  the  military  field  became  at  once  ef- 
fective, useful,  and  influential.  How 
often  we  forget  the  latent  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  the  undisclosed  talents 
and  background  which  we  find  among 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  ir> 
almost  every  fleld  of  human  endeavor. 

In  Tom  Martin's  case,  he  was  com- 
missioned as  a  first  lieutenant  and  served 
in  World  War  I.  I.  too,  served  in  that 
war.  first  as  a  private,  then  as  a  cor- 
poral, then  as  a  sergeant,  and  then  as 
a  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery. 
We  always  thought  of  ourselves  as  wagon 
soldiers,  and  we  thought  of  the  infantry 
as  the  slogging  Doughboys.  But  I 
learned  in  tactical  school  that  no  vic- 
tory was  ever  won  without  the  aid  and 
the  comfort  of  the  infantry.  It  was  by 
all  odds  the  most  sacrificial,  the  most 
difficult  branch  of  the  service. 

Tom.  today  I  salute  you  as  a  Dough- 
boy of  World  War  I,  without  whom,  no 
matter  what  superior  firepower  the  artil- 
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lery  may  have  had,  the  enemy  could  not 
have  been  dislodged  and  the  victory  won. 
When  Tom  returned  from  the  war,  he 
served  as  assistant  professor  of  military 
science  and  tactics  at  the  University  of 
Iowa.  So  it  was  not  at  all  strange  that 
in  his  first  assignment  to  a  committee  he 
should  have  been  made  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
for  there  his  very  special  genius  and  tal- 
ent found  its  highest  fruition,  and  he 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
fense and  the  security  of  our  country 
and  to  the  victory  effort. 

But  his  talent  and  his  judgment  as  a 
lawyer  were  recognized  In  the  House, 
because  he  was  also  made  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  always  felt  that  I  wanted  to  be  on  a 
committee  which  spent  the  money;  so 
when  I  got  a  chance  to  assert  for  myself 
the  committee  assigrmient  I  reaUy 
wanted,  I  asked  for  one  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  thought  it  was 
a  more  delightful  adventure  to  be  on  the 
spending  comimittee  than  on  the  com- 
mittee which  had  to  gather  up  the  reve- 
nue; because  service  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  certainly  is  not  an 
easy  chore,  and  is  not  the  most  popu- 
lar activity  In  the  world. 

But  the  assignment  of  Tom  MARirN 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  a  recognition  of  his  judgment 
and  his  talent.  So  for  another  8  years 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  that 
committee. 

So  he  will  conclude  22  years  of  legis- 
lative service  when  his  pre«;ent  term  ends. 
That  Is  a  long,  long  time— 22  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Senate.  That  means  that  at  least  nine 
times,  even  if  we  do  not  count  primary 
opposition,  he  had  to  confront  the  voters 
of  his  State;  and  there  tangibly  they  ex- 
pressed their  trust  and  their  confidence 
in  him.  on  every  occasion. 

I  think  Senator  Martin  typifies  the 
great  host  of  unsung  public  servants  who 
come  to  Congress  and  faithfully  dis- 
charge their  duties  without  noise,  with- 
out fanfare,  without  brass  bands,  with- 
out headlines,  but  who  are  dilifeent  in 
their  committee  work,  where  the  real 
business  of  Congress  is  done,  and  who 
want  only  to  serve  faithfully  and  modest- 
ly their  country.  They  leave  an  indelible 
Imprint  on  the  destiny  of  their  Nation. 
Such  a  man  Is  Tom  Martin. 

Tom,  as  an  old  friend,  I  salute  you  for 
your  great  work,  well  and  unselfishly 
done.  And  I  salute  you  as  a  father  and 
as  a  neighbor. 

In  fact.  I  believe  you  are  a  grand- 
father. If  so.  as  one  grandfather  to  an- 
other, may  you  find  in  your  grandchil- 
dren the  confident  hope  that  they  will 
carry  the  flag  and  will  advance  the  cause 
of  the  same  free  land  which  their  grand- 
father served  so  notably  in  war  and  in 
peace.   Well  done,  my  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  a  modest  and  self-effacing 
Senator  and  gentleman.  I  have  known 
Tom  Martin  for  18  years.  I  recall,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  1943,  the  advice  and  the  counsel 
which  Tom  Martin  freely  gave  me  at 
that  time.     Prior  to  my  coming  to  the 


House  of  Representatives,  he  had  been 
serving  there  for  4  years. 

He  has  proved  himself  a  man  of  ster- 
ling character  and  sormd  understanding 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
both  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate.  He  has  carried  with 
him  into  these  Halls  the  attributes  which 
have  marked  him  as  a  statesman,  a  sol- 
dier, as  a  teacher,  and  as  one  who  always 
had  at  heart  the  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict, his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

We  of  the  West  owe  an  especial  debt 
to  Tom  Martin,  because,  in  the  fleld 
of  minerals  and  metals  mining,  he  proved 
to  be  a  stalwart  friend  of  our  area.  When 
he  served  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  made  that  his  specialty  and  his  No. 
1  project. 

I  want  Senator  Martin  to  know  that 
we  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  contri- 
butions he  has  made.  We  shall  never 
forget  all  he  has  done  to  assist  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Senator  Martin 
leave  this  body,  because  I  consider  him 
one  of  the  very  best  Senators,  just  as  I 
have  considered  him  one  of  the  very 
best  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senator  Martin  is  not  a  publicity 
seeker  or  a  headline  hunter.  He  does  his 
work  quietly,  efficiently,  and  within  the 
confines  of  committees  in  which,  as  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said. 
the  real  work  and  the  hard  work  are 
done. 

Tom,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and 
myself,  we  wish  to  you  and  Dorris  every- 
thing that  is  good  in  the  years  ahead. 
We  are  sorry  to  lose  you.  We  hope  you 
will  come  back  often.  We  want  you  to 
know  that  when  you  are  not  here,  we 
shall  miss  you.  but  that  in  the  mean- 
time we  shall  be  looking  for  your  return. 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  join  my 
fellow  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  an 
esteemed  and  respected  friend  and  col- 
league, Senator  Tom  Martin. 

He  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  same  year  I  came  to  the  Senate. 
When  he  came  to  the  Senate,  he  became 
a  neighbor  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 
From  that  time  on.  there  was  a  certain 
kinship  between  us  and  the  Martins. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  in  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  when  he  was  electioneer- 
ing— although  he  may  not  recall  that. 
I  remember  talking  to  friends  about  him 
and  talking  with  him.  And  I  was  happy 
to  know  then,  before  his  election,  that  he 
was  to  come  to  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said,  for  a  long  time  he  has 
been  a  next  door  neighbor  in  the  Senate 
Office  Building,  as  well  as  in  the  heart- 
land of  America.  His  State  of  Iowa  lies 
close  to  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin. 
As  a  result,  he  and  I  have  shared  a  great 
many  mutual  interests — interests  which 
have  been  discussed  here  by  other  Sen- 
ators, so  I  shall  not  discuss  them  now — 
with  respect  to  our  service  to  our  respec- 
tive States  and  to  the  Nation. 

Over  the  years.  Senator  Martin  has 
been  a  good  neighbor.  He  has  been  dili- 
gent, cooperative,  and  dedicated  to  ren- 
dering the  best  of  service  to  the  Interests 
of  the  people  and  to  the  country. 


For  the  lifetime  of  distinguished  public 
service  he  has  rendered  In  both  the  House 
of  Representatiyes  and  In  the  Senate,  he 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  his  col- 
leagues, from  his  constituents,  and  from 
the  country. 

He  is  vigorous  In  outlook  and  in  spirit; 
so  I  trust  that  the  conclusion  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate  does  not  mean  retire- 
ment for  him.  for  he  has  ahead  of  him 
many  years  of  service  both  to  his  country 
and  to  his  State. 

I  sincerely  wish  for  him  and  for  his 
dear  wife.  Dorris,  many  more  years  of 
good  health  and  personal  well-being,  as 
well  as  the  satisfaction  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  great  people  of  Iowa  and 
to  the  Nation. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  Senator  Martin  go: 
but  I  am  happy  to  know  that  he  is  going 
to  be  of  real  service  to  his  State  and  to 
the  Nation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Iowa  and  the  people  through- 
out the  Nation  will  lose  a  valuable  pub- 
lic servant  upon  the  retirement  of  Tom 
M«tin  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  He  has  been 
a  hard-working  Member  of  this  body 
who  can  count  his  friends  by  the  scores. 
Today  we  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Home  to  Senator  Thomas  Ellsworth 
Martin  is  a  farm  in  Monroe  County. 
Iowa,  where  his  father  was  bom  and 
lived  all  his  life— a  farm  owned  by  the 
Martin  family  for  113  years,  a  year 
longer  than  Iowa  has  been  a  State — a 
farm  which  his  brother  now  operates, 
and  which  he  and  his  brother  own 
jointly. 

From  that  family  farm  he  went  out 
into  the  world,  first  as  a  country  school- 
boy in  Monroe  County;  then  to  grade 
school  and  high  school  in  Russell  and 
Albia.  Iowa;  then  to  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  where  he  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  1916.  with  a  major  in  account- 
ing and  economics. 

ACCOUNTANT 

For  a  year  after  college,  he  worked  as 
sales  analyst  and  accountant  for  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  In  Akron, 
Ohio,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  From  1917  to 
1919.  he  served  first  as  a  cadet,  and  then 
an  officer  in  the  Regular  Army.  He 
served  as  first  lieutenant  with  Company 
G,  35th  Infantry,  and  also  as  an  instruc- 
tor In  the  18th  Division  officers  school, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  military  sub- 
jects. 

He  went  back  to  work  for  the  rubber 
company  In  Oklahoma  City  and  St. 
Louis,  after  the  war,  and  in  1920  mar- 
ried Dorris  Jeanette  Brownlee  of  Water- 
loo, Iowa.  They  have  two  children, 
Richard  Coupland  Martin  and  Mrs. 
Dorris  Brownlee  Reiser. 
tiAwm 

From  1921  to  1923,  he  was  recalled  to 
active  duty,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
ROTC  unit  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
From  1922  to  1938,  he  practiced  account- 
ing and  auditing  in  Iowa  City.  Mean- 
time, he  studied  law  at  the  university, 
and  In  1927  obtained  his  degree  as  doc- 
tor of  jurisprudence.  He  was  awarded 
a  fellowship  to  continue  his  study  of 
law  at  Columbia  University,  where  he 
received  his  Master  of  Laws  degree  in 
1928,  and  returned  to  Iowa  City. 
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During  the  same  period,  from  1921  to 
1931.  he  was  also  assistant  coach  of  the 
track  team  of  the  Unlvorslty  oi  Iowa;  he 
specialized  In  the  field  events.  Wca:  sev- 
eral of  thoee  10  years,  the  track  teams 
of  the  University  of  Iowa  were  among 
the  top  teams  of  the  Nation. 

In  1929.  he  began  the  private  practice 
of  law  in  Iowa  City.  From  1933  to  1935, 
he  was  city  attorney. 

FOUnCAI.  CAXEEX 

His  political  career  started  when  he 
was  the  unsuccessfiil  Republican  nomi- 
nee for  Railroad  Commissioner  of  Iowa 
in  1932  and  1934.  His  first  successful 
election  was  for  mayor  of  Iowa  City,  in 
1935. 

He  was  next  elected  to  membership 
tn  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  76th  to  83d  Congresses,  inclusive — 
1939  to  1955.  In  the  House,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  from  1939  to  1947.  Prom  1947 
to  1955,  he  was  a  member  of  the  tax- 
writlng  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
1954,  for  the  6-year  term  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1955. 

CLOSE    TO    BOICX 

During  his  years  of  legislative  service. 
Senator  Maktin  made  it  a  point  to  main- 
tain close  contact  with  the  people  of 
his  State.  He  spent  as  much  time  there 
as  he  possibly  could,  and  traveled  there 
extensively.  He  and  his  staff  in  Wash- 
ington have  had  a  reputation  for  effi- 
cient handling  of  a  multitude  of  requests. 

Senator  Martin,  nevertheless,  man- 
aged to  pay  close  attention  to  all  the 
varied  legislative  problems  which  con- 
front all  Senators.  Like  other  Senators, 
he  also  had  special  fields  of  interest. 
These  were  agriculture,  tax  matters,  and 
national  defense. 

AGMJCXn.TVUZ 

He  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors, 
in  1954,  of  the  soil  bank  program,  while 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  always  a  strong 
advocate  of  research  to  find  new  uses 
for  agricultural  products.  He  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  Government's 
price -support  program. 

TAXATION 

Senator  Maktin's  interest  in  taxation 
and  other  fiscal  affairs  was  traceable 
In  part  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  an 
accountant  and  auditor.  As  a  Senator, 
he  always  voted  for  necessary  and  wise 
expenditures  for  useful  purposes;  but  he 
exerted  every  effort  to  block  wasteful 
spending. 

He  believed  that  Congress  must  con- 
trol Government  expenditures  and  must 
bring  them  within  the  limits  of  feasible 
taxation.  He  favored  a  complete  re- 
examination of  the  tax-rate  structure. 

He  has  been  particularly  identified 
with  revenue  legislation  affecting  farm- 
ers :  and  he  was  the  author  and  the  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  laws  which  exempt  auto- 
mobile parts  used  in  farm  machinery 
from  excise  taxes;  laws  which  provide 
capital  gains  tax  treatment  for  dairy 
and  breeding  stock;  laws  which  permit 
write-off  in  5  years  of  the  cost  of  crop- 
storage  facilities ;  laws  which  remove  the 
tax  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  cattle 
when  such  sale  is  necessitated  by  dis- 
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aws  which  permit  farmers  to  de- 

to  25  percent  of  their  total  In- 

rom  farming  each  year  for  money 

on  water  and  soil  conservation; 

which  permit  double  the  amor- 

rate  on  the  declining  balance  of 

intrestment  on  all  new  farm  buildings. 

Kiuipment,  and  farm  machinery. 

rOREIGN  ArrAixs 

He  has  been  a  strong  backer  of  a  for- 
eign p  olicy  based  upon  strength.  He  has 
warned  repeatedly  that  domination  of 
the  eitire  world  always  has  been  the 
chief  goal  of  the  Commimists.  Senator 
Martin  also  has  supported  reasonable 
appro  ;>rlations  for  the  mutual  security 
progrfim. 

TWO-WAT  CONTACT 

Sei^tor  Martin's  ability  to  relate  his 

in  the  Senate  t.:  the  interests  of 

people  of  Iowa  and  lo  the  interests 

Nation  as  a  whole  won  for  him 

respect  and  the  confidence  of  the 

women  with  whom  he  served  in 

he  House  of  Representatives  and 

Senate.    He  maintained  two-way 

with  the  people,  informing  them 

his  newsletter  called  the  Senate 

,  and  being  informed  by  them 

frequent  personal  contacts  and 

his  annual  written  questionnaire 

to   every   20th   householder 

the  State.    He  knew  where 

st(Jod  with  the  people,  and  they  knew 

he  stood — with  them. 

of  us  will  miss  him  and  his  contri- 

in   the  affairs  of  our  country. 

us  here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

who  have  known  him  and  have 

his  friendship  regret  to  see  him 

his  public  career  in  the  Sen- 

We    extend    to    him    and    to    his 

wife,   Dorris,    our    very    best 

for  many  pleasant  years  ahead; 

hope  he  will  keep  up  the  contacts 

have  been  so  pleasant  for  all  of 

in  the  Senate. 

SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
Martin,  of  Iowa,  is  retiring  vol- 
from  the  Senate.     It  is  his  de- 
personal  reasons,  and  because  of 
fdtiire  he  knows  awaits  him  in  Iowa, 
5o  at  this  time.     He  has  served  for 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.     I  did 
kiow  him  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
lave  come  to  know  him  as  a  Mem- 
the  Senate,  and  as  a  friend,  in  the 
years. 

;  and  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
to  serve  together  in  any  commit - 
which  we  saw  service,  but  I  have 
him  as  a  good  legislator,  in  the 
of  that  term,  because,  as  I  see 
Is  candor  itself,  he  has  integrity. 
has  the  courage  to  vote  his  con- 
He    is    calm,    patient,    and 
plea.sant.     Those  are  the  quali- 
it  seems  to  me,  combine  to 
jf  one  a  good  Member  of  the  Sen- 
of  the  Congress. 

Saltonstall  and  I  had  the  very 

opportunity  to  meet  and  ex- 

hospitalities  with   the  Martins. 

what  my  wife  thinks  of  Mrs. 

I  know  how  she  will  miss  her  in 

contacts  they  have  had  as  Senate 

In  the  same  spirit,  I  shall  miss 

his  service  here  in  the  Senate. 

I   join   with    your   many    other 

Senator  Martin,  in  wishing  you 
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well  in  whatever  service  you  may  under- 
take, and  in  wishing  many  years  of  hap- 
piness to  you  and  Mrs.  Martin  when  you 
return  to  Iowa  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
scssioti 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  regret  that  I  view  the  voluntary 
retirement  of  our  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Iowa. 
He  has  served  his  State  and  his  Nation 
with  great  distinction  and  with  sincere 
dedication. 

I  have  come  to  know  him  best  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  where 
he  has  rendered  such  outstanding  serv- 
ice. I  shall  miss  his  sitting  beside  me  on 
that  committee. 

But  I  fully  understand  and  respect  hi.s 
desire  to  turn  to  private  life  after  so 
many  years  of  dedicated  public  service. 
He  has  earned  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing, and  all  of  us  certainly  Wish  it  for 
him. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  It  is  with 
a  good  deal  of  temerity  that  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  Ton  Martin,  because  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  been  addressed  as  "Sen- 
ator Martin"  more  often  than  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  has,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Tom  Martin  himself. 
But,  when  one  has  completed  comparing 
the  backs  of  our  heads  and  the  color  of 
our  hair,  the  similarity  ends. 

Tom  Martin  has  been  one  of  the  hard- 
est working  Members  of  this  body.  He 
ha.«;  been  very  thoughtful  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  has  had  to  work.  He  ha.s 
been  loyal  to  his  people  back  home,  and 
has  been  interested  in  their  welfare,  par- 
ticulary  those  who  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture in  the  great  State  of  Iowa. 

I  join  those  who  have  expressed  their 
sorrow  on  having  heard  of  his  decision 
to  leave  this  body.  I  hope  the  future  will 
hold  good  things  in  store  for  him. 

I  repeat  that  I  have  been  flattered 
time  and  time  again  by  being  addressed 
as  "Senator  Martin"  during  the  time 
Tom  has  been  a  Member  of  this  body: 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  I  would 
rather  be  mistaken  for  at  any  time  than 
Tom  Martin,  of  Iowa,  one  of  our  good 
friends,  and  one  whose  friendship  we 
have  valued  so  very  much. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wLsh  to 
Join  with  those  who  today  are  paying 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  he  is  a  personal 
friend  of  long  standing.  We  served  to- 
gether in  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
When  I  came  to  the  House  in  January 
1943  Tom  Martin  was  there  to  counsel 
me,  having  preceded  me  in  the  House  by 
4  years.  We  served  together  throughout 
my  10  years  in  the  House.  I  began  my 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  January 
195.3  and  2  years  later  Tom  Martin  came 
to  the  Senate. 

Throughout  these  many  years  of  asso- 
ciation in  the  Congress  I  have  come  to 
know  Thomas  Ellsworth  Martin  quite 
well,  and  I  have  watched  him  grow  in 
stature. 

Like  many  of  us,  Tom  Martin  began  his 
political  career  on  the  local  level.  He 
was  city  solicitor  and,  subsequently, 
mayor  of  Iowa  City.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  World  War  I  and.  after  the 
V  ar.  puisued  his  education  in  gi-eat  uni- 
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versities  of  the  country,  accumulating  a 
number  of  college  degrees.  His  back- 
ground has  been  in  both  the  business  and 
professional  fields.  And  here,  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  has  rounded  out  a  full  and 
fruitful  experience. 

But  I  refuse  to  think  of  Tom  Martin 
as  retiring.  Our  country  needs  him,  and 
I  am  sure  many  of  us  will  seek  out  his 
wise  counsel  during  the  years  ahead.  I 
hope  that  he  will  be  close  at  hand  for 
years  to  come,  and  that  we  will  be  fa- 
vored by  his  presence  on  the  Senate  floor 
on  frequent  occasions. 

Our  t)est  wishes  and  our  deepest  af- 
fection go  with  our  friend,  Tom  Martin, 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to 
join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  paying  tribute  to  Tom  Martin. 
For  a  time  Tom  Martin  served  with  me 
on  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, and  I  had  an  opportunity  there 
to  observe  that  he  is  a  most  effective 
Senator,  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  a  man 
of  great  courage,  a  man  of  great  devo- 
tion to  his  country  and  a  man  of  rare 
tact.  These  quaUties  enabled  him  to  do 
much  to  assist  the  committee  in  bring- 
ing forth  sound  legislative  proposals. 

I  wish  to  say  to  Tom  Martin,  as  he 
retires  from  the  Senate  to  private  life, 
that  he  carries  with  him  the  abiding 
admiration  and  affection  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
regret  to  see  him  retire  from  the  Senate, 
but  who  wish  him  in  his  retirement  many 
years  of  happiness  in  his  home  State,  or 
wherever  else  he  shall  elect  to  be. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  expressing  my  great  distress  at  news 
of  the  retirement  of  Tom  Martin  from 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  here  for  a 
long  time,  28  years,  and  I  have  never 
made  a  friendship  I  enjoyed  or  valued 
more  than  my  friendship  with  this  very 
able  and  distinguished  Senator.  He  has 
been  an  industrious  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  been  able.  He  has  the 
confidence  and  the  respect  of  all  Sena- 
tors on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

There  was  another  Tom  Mai'tin  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  was  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  and  at  the  same 
time  was  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  was 
unusual.  When  I  think  of  the  Virginia 
Tom  Martin,  I  think  of  the  Tom  Martin 
who  serves  with  us  today.  Our  col- 
league is  similar  to  the  earlier  Senator 
Martin.  They  did  not  engage  in  long 
speeches,  but  they  were  sound  in  judg- 
ment and  exceedingly  able.  Everybody 
respected  them,  and  both  perfomied 
valuable  public  service. 

I  join  other  Senators  in  my  simple 
tribute  today  to  a  beloved  colleague.  I 
hope  our  association  together,  Tom,  may 
continue  through  the  years,  even  though 
you  may  not  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  one  who  was  born  in  Iowa  and 
who  spent  the  first  12  years  of  his  life  in 
that  State.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me 
today  to  listen  to  so  many  words  of  trib- 
ute to  a  great  Senator  from  a  great  State. 
My  boyhood  days  in  Iowa  were  in  the  era 
when  Senators  were  spoken  of  by  the 


names  of  William  B.  Allison,  Jonathan  P. 
Dolliver,  and  Albert  B.  Cummins. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  a  great 
team  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  senior 
Senator,  Botjrkk  Hickenlooper.  and  the 
junior  Senator,  Tom  Martin.  My  early 
memories  of  politics  and  great  Govern- 
ment as  a  boy  go  back  to  the  names  of 
great  Senators,  and  I  count  it  a  privilege 
to  serve  now  in  the  Senate  with  the  great 
team  we  have  from  Iowa,  the  senior  and 
junior  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  Tom 
Martin  came  there  in  the  great  class  of 
Republicans  elected  to  the  76th  Congress 
in  1938.  Tom  Martin  was  a  great  mem- 
ber of  that  great  team.  Some  80  new 
Members  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1938  on  the  RepubUcan  side. 
Tom  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  I  was  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  sub- 
committee relating  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, when  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  work  Tom  Martin  did,  and  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  in  the  field  of 
military  affairs. 

Anyone  who  listened  today  to  the 
splendid  tribute  paid  to  Tom  Martin  by 
his  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Hickenlooper] 
certainly  must  have  been  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  Tom  Martin  earned  his 
spurs  in  the  miUtary  field  the  hard  way. 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Infantry  in  World 
War  I.  He  brought  to  the  committee  the 
background  of  knowledge  he  acquired 
from  his  service  as  a  military  instructor, 
which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  particularly  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  His 
was  a  most  useful  contribution. 

I  recall  with  interest  also  his  active 
leadership  in  providing  a  stockpile  of 
strategic   minerals  and  materials. 

When  Tom  Martin  came  to  the  Senate 
and  joined  us  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  he  brought  that  same  zeal  for 
hard  work,  that  same  interest  in  practi- 
cal results.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  Tom  Martin  has 
been  interested  in  fiood  control,  rivers 
and  harbors  projects,  and  pubUc  roads. 
He  is  the  member  of  the  committee  who 
has  taken  especial  interest  in  making 
oiu-  projects  useful  and  beneficial.  We 
are  going  to  miss  him  in  the  committee, 
but  I  am  glad  he  will  be  around  here 
once  in  a  while  and  will  come  to  see  us. 
His  charming  wife  has  been  a  delight 
to  know.  It  has  been  a  personal  pleas- 
ure for  Mrs.  Case  and  me.  and  we  count 
them  among  the  treasured  acquaintances 
we  have  had  in  Washington,  D.C. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  Tom  is  going 
to  Europe,  on  a  special  assignment  with 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission. He  will  have  a  real  appreci- 
ation of  what  it  means  to  have  the  ceme- 
teries and  monuments  maintained 
properly.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  many  of  these  places.  Those 
who  served  in  World  War  I,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, know  something  of  what  the  names 
of  the  battlefields  of  Prance  suggest  when 
one  visits  the  cemeteries. 

Tom,  come  back  to  see  us  often.  May 
many  good  years  be  yours  and  Dorris' — 
many  years  of  pleasant,  happy  relation- 
ships. We  hope  occasionally  you  will 
visit  us  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 


Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  1945  when  I  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  Tom  Martin  had  been 
a  Member  for  6  years.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished senior  Member  of  that  body. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most 
gracious  and  kindly  friends  whom  a  new 
Representative  could  have.  I  think  this 
is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  all 
the  fine  attributes  which  immediately 
impressed  themselves  upon  me  when  I 
became  acquainted  with  him.  He  helped 
younger  men.  He  was  not  only  thought- 
ful as  to  their  needs  and  fears,  but  he 
was  also  appreciative  of  their  aspirations. 
He  set  our  feet  on  the  right  paths  and 
helped  us  keep  them  there,  insofar  as  it 
was  within  his  power  to  do  it,  from  the 
very  beginning. 

This  was  a  time  a  good  many  years 
ago,  Mr.  President.  It  was  not  until  a 
few  years  ago  I  first  had  the  privilege  in 
the  Senate,  although  we  both  came  to  the 
Senate  at  the  same  time,  to  sit  along- 
side him  in  a  committee.  I  had  known, 
however,  of  his  work  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  the  Senate. 
When  I  saw  his  work  firsthand,  and  saw 
how  he  operated  in  action,  I  was  not  at 
all  surprised. 

Mr.  President,  he  has  been  a  great 
Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  very  beginning— a  good 
citizen,  a  solid  citizen,  man  of  courage, 
integrity,  and  understanding,  with  great 
human  sympathy.  We  shall  miss  him 
greatly. 

Mrs.  Case  and  I  will  both  miss  Tom  and 
Mrs.  Martin  personally,  as  will  all  oui- 
colleagues.  We  look  forward  to  seeing 
you.  Tom  and  Dorris.  many  times  in  the 
future.  You  will  brighten  the  day  for  us 
when  you  do  come. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
tered the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
80th  Congress,  in  January  of  1947.  Tom 
Martin  was  then  a  senior  Member  of 
that  body,  and  held  a  position  of  leader- 
ship as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  most 
gracious  in  helping  those  of  us  who  came 
to  that  Congress. 

Subsequently.  I  became  an  officer  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  worked 
with  Tom  Martin  closely  on  very  impor- 
tant legislation  affecting  our  foreign  af- 
fairs, since  he  served  in  the  capacity  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

After  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  con- 
tinued my  associations  with  him.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  now  of  serving  with  him 
in  four  sessions  of  the  Senate.  Also,  in 
his  native  State  of  Iowa  we  have  often 
appeared  on  many  platforms  together, 
and  he  has  often  given  me  a  very  rich 
and  undeserved  introduction. 

We  shall  miss  him.  We  shall  miss  his 
great  contributions  to  our  legislative 
processes.  We  shall  miss  his  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party, 
the  expansion  of  opportunity  and  the 
preservation  of  freedom. 

We  shall  certainly  miss  him  and  his 
charming  famUy,  especially  his  lovely 
and  gracious  wife.  We  wish  him  well. 
We  look  forward  to  seeing  him  whenever 
he  Lb  in  our  area. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to   a   dear   and   esteemed   friend,   Tom 
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Martin.  As  that  pleasure  is  tinged  with 
regret  at  Tele's  retirement  from  the 
Senate.  All  of  us  who  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  him  and  to  serve  with  him 
over  the  years  are  aware  of  his  out- 
standing qualities  both  as  a  legislator 
and  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  very  tangible 
and,  to  me,  enjoyable  experiences  with 
Tom  as  a  friend.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  our  side  of  the  aisle, 
at  least,  understand  the  situation,  but  I 
wish  to  express  pul^cly  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  opportvmity  which  has  been 
afforded  to  me  to  serve  (m  the  Ccmimit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  cherished  ambi- 
tion of  mine,  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  it  not  been  that  Ton  Martin 
waived  any  seniority  rights  which  he 
might  have.  That  was  certainly  a  ges- 
ture of  friendship  and  kindness  which 

I  shall  not  forget. 

The  dedication  of  his  talents  to  Con- 
gress, as  has  been  said,  has  spanned  22 
years.  It  has  been  my  good  forttme  to 
serve  with  him  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and,  throughout  his  distin- 
guished congressional  career,  Tom  has 
exemplified  the  fine  and  historic  tradi- 
tions of  the  two  legislative  bodies  to 
which  the  good  people  of  Iowa  have,  in 
their  wisdom,  seen  fit  to  elect  him. 

Some  men  give  Indication  of  their 
achievements  early  in  life,  and  surely 
Tom  is  among  this  number.  In  his  law 
class  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Tom,  like 
Abou  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the  rest,  grad- 
uating No.  1  in  his  class.  Subsequently, 
he  was  one  of  three  graduates  in  the 
entire  Nation  to  win  a  fellowship  in  ad- 
vanced law  at  Coliimbia  University.  Pol- 
lowing  World  War  I,  in  which  he  served 
with  distinction  as  a  Regiilar  Army  ofB- 
cer,  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  as  a  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics.  In  this  capacity,  he 
coached  the  University  of  Iowa  rifle 
team,  which  placed  second  in  the  na- 
tional championships. 

Indeed,  athletics  have  played  a  great 
and  abiding  role  in  the  life  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  whom  we  honor 
today.  Tom  served  as  track  coach  at 
Iowa,  and  in  his  speciality,  the  hammer 
throw,  he  prepared  our  U.S.  athletes  for 
the  Olympic  games. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  during  the  war, 
Tom's  activities  in  building  up  our  de- 
fense potential  earned  him  the  affection- 
ate and  meaningful  title  in  the  House  of 
"father  of  the  stockpile."  We  can  be 
sure  that  no  stockpile  in  our  military  his- 
tory had  a  more  assiduous,  demanding, 
and  successful  proponent. 

In  his  subsequent  work  on  the  many 
committees  upon  which  he  was  called  to 
serve,  our  esteemed  colleague  from  Iowa 
gave  additional  proof  of  his  high  quali- 
ties of  heart  and  mind. 

I  am  deeply  pleased,  as  I  know  all  of 
his  friends  and  associates  are  also,  to 
learn  that  the  Vice  President  has  desig- 
nated Tom  Martin  as  an  oflBcial  repre- 
sentative to  accompany  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  Eu- 
rope and  north  Africa  this  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  dedicating  our  World  War 
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Tho  \igh  Tom  Martin  leaves  the  Senate, 
he  lesves  behind  so  many  m«nories  of 
his  fr  endship  and  his  ability,  that  he 
does  lot  leave  our  hearts.  Over  the 
years  he  has  given  freely  of  himself 
to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation.  I  know 
that  ]  speak  for  all  of  us  when  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  future  years  will 
yield  o  Tom  Martin  the  rich  dividends 
of  coiitentment  and  satisfaction  which 
he  hat  so  richly  earned. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  hud  the  opportunity  to  become  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  because  I  did  not  serve  on  any 
comm  ttee  with  him.  However,  I  have 
knowi  of  his  excellent  reputation  and 
of  th<  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  thd  citizens  of  our  neighboring  State 
of  loM'a  regardless  of  party,  and  in  the 
persoi  lal  relations  which  I  have  had  with 
him  ii  the  Senate  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  by  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindliness  and  the  complete  absence  of 
bias  jnd  personal  prejudice  in  his  na- 
ture. 

I  w  sh  to  say  to  our  good  friend  that 
those  of  us  on  tiiis  side  of  the  aisle  will 
miss  liim  also,  and  that  we  join  with  the 
rest  0 '.  his  colleagues  in  wishing  for  him 
a  con;inued  life  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness . 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  wish  this  opportunity  to  pass 
withoat  expressing  my  personal  regret 
at  th<  voluntary  retirement  of  our  col- 
leagu  !,  Tom  Martin,  from  the  Senate  of 
the  tnited  States.  His  leaving  will  be 
a  perional  loss  to  me.  More  than  that, 
his  leaving  will  be  a  loss  to  the  great 
State  of  Iowa  and  to  our  Nation  because 
he  hss  had  many,  many  years  of  out- 
stand  ng  service  as  a  citizen  of  Iowa,  as 
a  legislator,  and  in  the  military  field. 

I  w  IS  elected  to  the  74th  Congress,  so 
I  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  our  colleague,  Tom  Martin,  came 
to  Ccngress  in  the  76th  Congress.  I 
leam(d  to  know  him  at  that  time.  The 
Hoiis<  of  Representatives,  in  its  wisdom 
and  t  irough  its  leadership,  selected  him 
to  ser  re  on  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, which  was  a  committee  upon  which 
he  wa  5  particularly  qualified  to  serve  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  and  active  par- 
tlcipa  Aon  in  the  military  programs  and 
problems.  He  served  on  that  commit- 
mitte< !  from  1939  to  1947. 

Lat;r  Senator  Martin  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitter and  served  on  that  committee 
from  .947  to  1955.  I  also  had  the  honor 
of  seiving  on  that  committee  at  that 
time,  md  I  know  of  the  splendid  service 
that  '  'OM  Martin  rendered  to  the  com- 
mitte* ,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 

Whle  we  do  not  like  to  discuss  our 
ages  IS  we  get  to  this  mature  place  in 
life,  ]  believe  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  mere  is  a  difference  of  only  5  days 
betwe;n  our  ages.  Our  ages  are  fairly 
close  together,  and  we  represent  areas 
of  the  United  States  which  are  somewhat 
similar;  Kansas  and  Iowa  are  great  Mid- 
westei  Ti  States. 

Dm  ing  the  many  years  of  service  that 
Tom  lias  given  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  senrlng  with  him  on  the  Post  Office 
and  C  Ivll  Service  Committee.    The  Post 


Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  Is 
regarded  by  some  as  one  of  the  very 
minor  committees  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
assure  the  Senate  that  the  problems  of 
that  committee  are  not  minor.  While 
many  times  severe  difficulties  have  con- 
fronted the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, it  was  always  a  pleasure  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Tom  Martin  when  we  dealt 
with  those  problems. 

So  at  the  end  of  this  session  the  Na- 
tion will  lose  a  great  legislator.  I  wish 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Martin  a  well-earned 
and  well-deserved  rest,  and  we  trust 
that  we  shall  see  them  often. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I,  too, 
wish  to  rise  and  join  my  colleagues  to 
pay  the  tribute  and  homage  so  justly  due 
to  my  friend,  the  distinguished  and 
able  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  Tom 
Martin,  whom  I  have  come  to  know  and 
admire  in  these  few  short  months  since 
I  first  entered  the  Senate  last  August 

I  who  was  fresh  from  Hawaii  soon 
learned  that  my  State  has  no  monopoly 
on  the  aloha  spirit.  It  was  everywhere 
in  the  U.S.  Senate — and  nowhere  more 
graciously  expressed  than  in  the  person 
of  Tom  Martin.  Skilled  in  legislative 
procedure  and  schooled  in  the  rules  and 
mores  of  the  Senate,  Tom  Martin  has 
on  many  occasions  help>ed  me  in  my  leg- 
islative duties. 

For  his  many  courtesies  and  kind- 
nesses to  me  in  the  Senate,  in  the  two 
committees  where  we  serve  together, 
and  wherever  our  paths  happily  crossed, 
I  express  my  personal  appreciation  and 
heartfelt  gratitude. 

It  is  opportune  and  seemly  also  for  me 
to  convey  to  Tom  Martin  the  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  of  all  the  people  of 
Hawaii  for  his  veiy  substantial  efforts 
to  assist  Hawaii  in  attaining  long-cher- 
ished statehood  and  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion from  Territory  to  State  on  full  and 
equal  terms  with  her  49  sister  States. 

Last  year,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, he  joined  in  favorably  recommend- 
ing statehood  for  Hawaii  and  helped  to 
speed  the  legislation  to  enactment.  As 
a  member  of  the  official  congressional 
delegation  to  our  statehood  celebrations, 
he  visited  Hawaii  in  November  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  historical  and  joyful  pro- 
ceedings. Everyone  in  Hawaii  who  had 
the  privilege  to  meet  him  was  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator. 

But  his  interest  in.  and  concern  for,  tht 
people  of  Hawaii  did  not  cease  the  mo- 
ment we  joined  the  Union.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  on  our  behalf.  Although 
he  has  a  long-standing,  self-imposed  rule 
against  cosponsoring  legislation,  he  broke 
that  rule  this  year  to  join  in  sponsorinf; 
the  Hawaii  omnibus  bill — a  transitioxal 
measure  of  inestimable  imp)ortance  to 
Hawaii. 

In  still  another  instance,  he  departed 
from  his  "no  cospwnsorship"  rule,  en- 
thusiastically joining  48  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  in  support  of  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  East -West  Cultural  Center  in 
Hawaii,  which  will  become  an  instru- 
ment of  our  national  policy  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  America  and  the  Asiatic 
Pacific  peoples. 
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What  could  be  more  in  tune  with  the 
aloha  spirit  than  that. 

It  is  said  that  we  in  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  all  these  United  States  will 
not,  after  this  year,  have  the  benefit  of 
Tom  Martin's  lon«  legislative  experience, 
his  quiet  and  effective  counsel,  and  his 
inspiring  dedication  to  duty.  The  people 
of  Iowa  are  losing  an  ardent  advocate 
and  an  able  spokesman  in  the  Senate, 
Hawaii  is  losing  a  firm  and  constant 
champion  in  the  Congress,  and  I  am 
losing  a  new-found  comrade  and  friend. 
I  rejoice,  however,  to  know  that  he  will 
enjby,  after  22  long  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, the  deserved  rest  which  is  due  him. 
Tom,  as  one  of  your  newest  friends  here 
in  the  Senate,  I  wish  you  Godspeed,  hap- 
piness, good  health,  and  a  long,  long  life. 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  will  miss  Senator 
Thomas  Kllsworth  Martin,  of  Iowa, 
when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1950,  Tom  Martin 
was  a  Member  of  that  body.  It  was  there 
that  I  came  to  know  of  his  kindly  per- 
sonality and  his  great  work  for  the  people 
of  his  State  and  the  country. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  he  was  among  the  first  to 
recognize  the  menace  of  Communist  ex- 
pansionism and  the  importance  of  stock - 
pUing  strategic  materials  during  World 
War  n. 

Because  we  both  reiweaented  areas  in 
which  agriculture  was  of  great  economic 
Importance  I  came  to  appreciate  his  in- 
terest in  and  his  work  for  agriculture, 
consenration.  and  flood  control.  The 
CoralvUle  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  Uie  Iowa 
River,  which  Is  to  be  dedicated  next 
August,  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
interest  in  such  matters  and  to  his  overall 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  his  State. 

His  concern  with  the  problems  of  gov- 
ernment was  manifested  long  before  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  had  previously  demonstrated 
it  as  city  solicitor,  mayor  of  Iowa  City, 
and  through  his  participation  in  many 
diversified  civic  activities. 

His  services  to  his  country  began  with 
his  enlistment  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I  where  he  served  with  the  35th 
Infantry.  After  the  war  he  continued 
his  military  contributions  by  becoming 
assistant  professor  of  military  science 
and  tactics  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
In  the  House  he  added  to  these  contri- 
butions as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  later  in  the  Senate 
as  a  member  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee. 

Yes,  Mr.  President.  Tom  Martin  will 
be  missed  in  the  Senate.  As  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  contemplative  mind  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  exercise  an  independ- 
ent judgment  and  use  his  best  efforts  to 
persuade  others  to  an  acceptance  of  his 
points  of  view. 

While  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  bring  freedom  from  the  ten- 
sions and  pressures  which  characterize 
membership  in  the  Senate  we  know  that 
he  will  maintain  an  active  and  infiuen- 
tial  interest  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
great  questions  which  confront  us  as  a 
people. 


I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in    wishing    Senator    Martin   and    his 

charming  wife  many  fruitful  and  pleas- 
urable experiences  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr,  President,  in 
marking  the  close  of  Senator  Martin's 
22  years  of  public  service,  which  comes 
about  by  his  voluntary  decision,  it  would 
be  well  to  Include  in  our  commentary 
on  his  distinguished  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice as  a  legislator,  his  experiences  as  a 
soldier  and  lawyer  before  he  entered 
Congress.  These  experiences  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  he  embarked  on  his 
career  in  Congress. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
and  in  the  Senate  he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee.  He  implied  his  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  well  in  his 
service  on  both  committees. 

This  was  impressed  upon  me  not  more 
than  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
when  it  was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
accompany  a  delegation  of  the  Senate 
of  which  he  was  one,  on  an  inspection 
tour  of  some  west  coast  missile  factories 
and  of  Air  Force  missile  bases.  It  was 
not  uncommon,  when  we  were  briefed  or 
when  we  made  our  inspection  at  the  var- 
ious points  of  Interest,  to  see  that  Sen- 
ator Martin  usually  held  back  his  ques- 
tions until  almost  everyone  else  had  had 
an  opportunity  either  to  make  observa- 
tions or  inquiries.  Then  he  would  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  by  intelligent 
questions  and  by  practical  suggestions 
which  indicated  his  vast  store  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  at  hand,  which  ob- 
viously had  been  acquired  by  htm 
throug^h  many  years  of  study.  They 
were  always  a  penetrating  and  helpful 
contribution. 

Senator  Martin  and  I  served  together 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
did  not  serve  together  very  long — before 
both  he  and  I  came  to  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, my  acquaintance  with  him  pre- 
ceded that  experience  as  his  colleague 
in  the  House  by  some  10  years,  wh«i 
on  one  occasion,  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. I  had  the  temerity  to  come  before 
that  cMiunittee  as  a  witness  to  testify 
on  proposed  legislation  for  the  taxation 
of  municipal  securities.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  I  was  first  the  beneficiary  of 
his  courteous  and  his  kindly  acts.  I 
certainly  needed  them  on  that  occasion. 
He  has  continued  over  the  years  to  be- 
stow them  upon  me  in  much  greater 
measure  than  I  have  deserved. 

His  knowledge,  his  sympathy,  and  his 
understanding  of  regional  problems, 
were  well  demonstrated  cm  many  occa- 
sions in  his  membership  on  the  Cwn- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  cm  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  fm-ther  as  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Natural  Water  Resources. 
I  know  something  first  hand  of  the  fine 
respect  and  the  high  place  and  confi- 
dence accorded  him  by  his  fellow  lowans, 
because  Iowa  Is  really,  in  a  way,  a  second 
home  State  for  me.  It  is  the  State  of 
origin  of  both  my  father  auid  mother, 
before  they  ventured  forth  into  the  wide 
Western  spaces  of  Nebraska  In  the  1890'8. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  move,  very  likely 


right  today  I  would  be  a  constituent  of 
our  colleagues,  Soiatm*  Hickknlooper 
and  Senator  Martin. 

So.  ToK,  as  a  neighbor,  as  a  fellow 
legislator,  and  as  a  personal  friend,  I 
Join  in  the  recognition  which  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  today  and  the 
high  tribute  they  have  paid  to  you  for 
such  long,  diligent,  faithful,  and  efficient 
service  which  you  rendered  on  behalf  of 
the  public  in  general  and  in  b^alf  of 
yoiu*  fellow  lowans. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hruska  and  myself 
I  wish  to  say  that  while  we  regret  to  see 
your  withdrawing  from  the  legislative 
halls,  we  do  extend  to  you  and  Dorris  best 
Wishes  for  the  very  best  of  evenrthing 
in  the  future  years,  when  you  can  enjoy 
to  do  the  things  of  your  own  choosing, 
many  of  than  deferred  for  many  years 
because  you  devoted  those  years  to  the 
service  of  others.    May  these  years  in 
the  future  be  years  of  haziness  and 
good  health.    But  do  come  back  and  visit 
with  us  often.    I  know  I  voice  the  desire 
of  all  Members  of  the  Senate  when  I  say 
that  on  those  occasions  we  should  like  to 
have   you   bring   back   witti    you  your 
charming  and  gracious  wife,  so  that  our 
respective  spouses  may  likewise  recall 
and  renew  their  hajfpj  and  delightful 
association  wltii  her  during  these  years. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    We  have  heard  a  great 
many  tributes  to  our  friend  Tom.  both  as 
to  his  legislative  service  and  the  personal 
r^atlons  between  him  and  his  wife  and 
others  of  our  colleagues  and  their  wives. 
I  have  another  feeling  about  Tom.    I 
jctoed  him  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1947.  amd  speedily  became  known 
as  the  window-box  farmer  from  New 
York.   That  appellation  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  as  a  young  or  new  Mem- 
ber of  Congress— I  was  not  very  young 
in    years — ^I    thought    that    consumers 
ought  to  take  an  Int^est  in  farm  prob- 
lems, because  they  were  the  ones  whose 
ox  was  being  gored  most  of  the  time. 

I  tried  to  inform  myself  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  had  no  hesitancy — perhaps 
rashly — in  g)eaking  out  when  occasion 
demanded.  This  could  have  been  re- 
ceived quite  unsympathetically  by  the 
representative  of  a  great  farm  State  like 
Iowa,  but  it  was  symptomatic  of  Tom 
Martin's  sportsmanship  and  great  help- 
ful and  lovable  character  that  he  was  one 
of  those  who  said,  "That  is  a  fine  idea. 
It  can  only  be  helpful.  It  is  a  good 
thing."  He  said,  "Learn  all  you  can 
about  it.  Make  your  contribution.  You 
certainly  have  an  interest  In  this  kind  of 
legislation,  and  we  want  to  know  how 
you  feel  about  it." 

I  have  always  been  grateful  to  Tom 
for  that  advice.  I  think  it  d«nonstrated 
one  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of  his 
character.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  who  has 
said  that  Tom's  character  is  heavily 
condiUoned  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  great 
sportsman.  I  think  all  of  us — and  I  am 
certain  Tom  feels  that  way  too — ^have  a 
P8uiic\ilar  bent.  Perhaps  I  am  best 
known  here  as  a  lawyer.  Tom  is  cer- 
tainly best  known  for  all  the  great  qual- 
ities which  go  into  the  making  of  a  great 
American — good  hvunw;  willingness  to 
give  and  take;  an  understanding  tbat  life 
is  occasionally  rugged ;  an  awareness  of 
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the  keenness  of  competition,  but  nev«r  at 
the  price  of  unfaimeos;  and  Justice  with 
understanding  toward  one's  f  eUov  man. 

So,  Tom.  you  have  earned  wtSk  at  the 
hands  of  our  country  and  at  the  hands  of 
your  colleagues.  You  have  a  host  of 
friends  here,  as  you  know.  You  will 
always  be  weicinne  amcmg  us. 

I  join  with  so  many  others  in  bespeak- 
ing for  you  and  Mrs.  Martin  many  years 
of  wonderful  happiness  and  a  good  life, 
with  the  gratification  whi^  comes  from 
high  service,  magnificently  performed, 
for  more  than  two  decades. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
Tom.  Maxthc  during  18  of  the  22  years  of 
his  service.  During  that  time  we  have 
seen  many  events  of  world-shaking  pro- 
portimas.  We  have  seen  our  western 
friends  succeed  in  making  the  phrase 
come  true — that  many  dams  have  g<me 
over  the  water.  [Laughter.]  In  the 
time  of  our  mutual  service,  and  in  truth, 
much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam.  We 
were  here  together  when  it  was  necessary 
to  vote  a  declaration  of  war  against  sev- 
eral countries  in  Europe.  We  came  here 
together  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  that  purpose. 

Tom  has  served  in  the  various  sesskms 
of  Congress  which  lasted  all  year  long, 
and  included  night  and  day  sessions. 
He  has  served  as  a  legislator  in  wartime 
and  in  peacetime.  He  has  served  faith- 
fully his  district  as  a  Monber  of  the 
House  from  his  great  State  of  Iowa,  and 
also  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  He  is  an 
athlete,  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and,  above 
all,  a  good  friend  and  a  comrade,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  his  State.  In  my 
(4>inion,  he  and  his  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HzcxurLOOFKs]  have  gvren  to  this 
body  the  greatest  representation  which 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  ever  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  within  these  halls. 

I  have  had  the  joy  and  pleasure  of 
campaigning  with  him;  and  I  think  he 
and  I  both  will  remember  the  campaign 
in  Iowa  City,  when  we  met  and  jousted 
with  the  students;  when  we  stood  at 
Armageddon  and  battled  for  the  right  as 
we  saw  it.  I  had  the  opportunity,  as  did 
his  friends  in  Iowa,  of  seeing  how  beloved 
and  respected  he  is.  and  how  his  Judg- 
ment has  been  esteemed  by  his  constitu- 
ents and  fellow  citizens. 

His  wife  and  my  wife  have  enjoyed 
also  a  long  and  happy  friendship  to- 
gether. We  shall  miss  Tom  and  his  wife. 
We  hope  that  they  will  both  return  fre- 
quently to  Washington:  that  they  will 
perhaps  feel  from  time  to  time  a  reinfu- 
sion  of  what  we  here  call  Potomac  fever, 
and  that  the  bug  will  bite  them  now  and 
then,  so  that  we  may  in  the  future  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  the  satis- 
faction of  the  company  of  two  very  fine 
persons. 

Tom.  we  wish  you  Godspeed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  at  the  end  of  all  these 
words  of  commendation,  to  add  anythin.«r 
more  to  what  already  has  been  said 
about  Tom  Mastix.  However,  I.  too, 
must  add  my  voice,  partly  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  for  8  years  in  the  Houae  of  Repre- 
sentatives, after  which  we  came  to  the 
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Senat^  together.  It  has  been  my  priv- 
ilege p  serve  with  him  for  6  years  in  this 
body. 

I  bdllefve  that  Ton  Mmmtoi  can  be  held 
up  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  as 
the  pi  ototype  of  the  legislator  who.  with- 
out fa  of  are  and  without  ostentation,  is  a 
const]  uctive.  devoted,  thorough,  skillful 
wtNTki  lan.  I  still  remonber,  in  my  early 
days  in  the  Houae  of  R^resentatives, 
listen  ng  to  Tom  Mastin  in  the  well  of  the 
Hous(  speaking  of  the  rather  technical, 
dlfflcii  It,  and  highly  important  subject  of 
the  a  ;ockpiling  of  strategic  materials, 
and  s  ;>eaklng  with  the  voice  of  experi- 
ence lecause  of  his  military  service,  and 
with  he  voice  of  a  seasoned,  careful  leg- 
islato-. 

I  w  fttched  him  in  his  service  not  only 
on  th  I  House  Onnmittee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs, }ut  also  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  ]  leans.  I  have  been  his  colleague, 
his  el  ftssmate,  and  his  seatmate  in  this 
body  lince  we  came  here. 

Tos[  Mabtih  is  a  well-rounded  Amer- 
ican. His  educatim  was  typical  of  the 
care  ind  thoroughness  which  has  char- 
acter Bed  his  career.  He  is  a  college 
gradi  ate  having  graduate  degrees  and  a 
law  «  hool  graduate  having  graduate  de- 
grees He  began  his  service  not  only  as  a 
lawyer,  but  as  an  accountant,  as  well. 
Tom  MARTnr's  service  and  skills  have 
been  oimded  throughout  the  years.  He 
addet  to  them  his  experience  in  the  mili- 
tary s  srvlce  of  his  country  in  time  of  need 
and  :  n  time  of  war.  Then,  after  long 
years  of  preparation  in  the  practice  of 
the  Is  w  and  in  civic  work,  he  came  to  the 
Houst!  of  Representatives  and  gave  of 
his  hi  St.  Finally  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
prepa  red  and  seasoned  as  few  men  have 
come. 

Toi  I  Martin  is  not  wily  a  well- 
Tovaat  ed  American;  he  is  not  only  a  man 
who  s  most  careful,  painstaking,  thor- 
ough, and  skillful  in  all  that  he  does;  he 
is  a  man  of  unimpeachable  Integrity. 
who  1  las  weathered  all  the  years  of  pub- 
lic lifs  and  has  retained  the  respect  of 
his  colleagues  because  they  knew  his 
chara  cter  and  his  ability. 

So  today,  as  we  regret,  we  also  real- 
ize that  of  his  own  volition  and  accord 
he  wll  leave  the  Senate  at  the  close  of 
this  a  esslon.  We  who  have  served  with 
him— some  of  us  in  both  bodies  on  the 
Hill— and  who  have  come  to  know  the 
force  and  the  ability  of  this  quiet,  firm, 
skillful,  honest  man,  are  proud  to  pay 
our  ti  ibute  of  devotion  and  admiration. 
The  g  reat  State  which  he  represents  can 
long  lemember  with  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion c  Qe  who  has  served  well.  We  hope 
he  wl  1  have  many  years  of  active  serv- 
ice ir  other  fields,  and  we  feel  certain 
that  tome  day  he  will  merit  the  words: 
"Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 

Mr.  KUOHWt  Mr.  President,  the 
peoph  f  of  the  State  of  Iowa  will  miss  the 
servicM  of  TbM  Maxtxk,  who  now  has 
deten  lined  to  conclude  his  many  years 
of  hoi  Lorable  and  constructive  service  to 
them,  both  here  in  the  Senate  and  pre- 
vlousl  r  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Th<  Members  of  the  UJB.  Senate  will 
miss  roM  MAsmr.  as,  indeed,  will  his 
coUea  rues  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cap- 
ites to. 


I  have  had  the  honor  of  knowing  the 
able  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  not 
alone  as  a  colleague  and  as  one  with 
whom  I  have  worked  in  committee,  but 
also  as  a  faithfiil  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  him  and  as  a 
diligent  legislator  in  advancing  those 
principles  when  the  legislative  occasion 
has  so  indicated. 

It  was  just  a  year  ago,  I  recall,  that 
the  people  of  his  State  were  tremen- 
dously interested  in  a  matter  of  legisla- 
tion pending  before  a  committee  of 
which  I  was  a  member;  and  I  recall  the 
thorough  fashion  in  which  Tom  Maxtin 
docimiented  his  facts  and  strongly  and 
persuasively  urged  the  committee  to 
take  honest  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  he  represented — so  much  so,  that 
we  were  able  to  accomplish  what  his  own 
work  had  indicated. 

Beyond  that,  my  wife  and  I ,  have 
known  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  distin- 
guished husband  as  our  personal 
friends :  and  it  goes  without  saying  that 
we  and  others  like  us  in  the  Congress 
look  forward  to  years  of  happy  friend- 
ship and  association  with  the  Martins, 
even  though  ofllcially  our  paths  will 
cease  to  run  together  when  this  session 
draws  to  its  close. 

I  am  glad  to  join.  Tom,  with  your  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle  and  also  with  your  colleagues  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  in  wish- 
ing you  Godspeed  and  many  years  of 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
and  to  repeat  what  I  said  a  moment 
ago — that  all  of  us  will  keenly  miss  jrou. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  one  more 
sincere,  conscientious,  and  faithful  or  a 
greater  American  than  Tom  Martin.  He 
is  the  kind  of  person  everyone  likes.  He 
is  down  to  earth.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
good  common  sense.  This  body  Is  going 
to  miss  him  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
brother.  Gen.  Luther  L.  Hill,  who  lives 
in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  he  has  often 
told  me  of  the  high  esteem  and  the 
great  appreciation  in  which  the  people 
of  Iowa  hold  Tom  Martin. 

Having  been  privileged  to  serve  here 
In  the  Senate  with  Tom  Martin,  I  can 
well  understand  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa  for  him.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  strong  men  of  this  body,  able  cou- 
rageous, and  indefatigable.  He  has  made 
many  fine  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  Senate.  He  has  accomplished  much 
for  his  people  and  for  our  country.  We 
resrret  to  see  him  leave  us  and  pay  our 
tribute  to  him — the  patriot,  the  devoted 
public  servant,  and  the  fine  American. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Iowa. 
My  memory  takes  me  back  to  January 
1939,  when  he  and  I  were  members  of  a 
group  of  Republican  freshman  Repre- 
sentatives who  began  their  service  in 
the  House  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
significant  revival  in  our  party's  activi- 
ties. I  recall  that  Tom  Martin,  after 
having  an  exceptional  military  career, 
contributed  materially  to  the  work  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
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Later,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  he  established  a 
reputation  for  being  a  friend  of  our  do- 
mestic minerals  Industry.  He  ac- 
quainted himself  with  ♦he  problems  of 
the  Industry  and  helped  to  solve  many  of 
them.  When  stockpiling  became  essen- 
tial as  a  military  program,  Tom  Martin 
was  a  stalwart  champion  who  strove  to 
provide  economic  preparedness. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  86th  Con- 
gress it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
Senator  Martin  on  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  where  he  has 
displayed  an  unusual  understanding  of 
the  essential  need  to  develop  our  water 
resources.  He  has  also,  during  the  past 
2  years,  been  a  conscientious  member  of 
the  Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Re- 
view Commission. 

Mr.  President,  Iowa  and  our  Nation 
have  benefited  greatly  by  the  sei-vices  of 
Senator  Martin;  and  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  efforts  to  make  our 
country  strong  in  resisting  Communist 
aggression.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the 
preservation  of  American  ideals  to 
strengthen  our  Republican  Party's  con- 
tribution in  safeguarding  our  way  of  life. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  concerning  the  public  service 
rendered  by  our  colleague.  Senator  Mar- 
tin, of  Iowa. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  this  fall,  the 
people  of  my  State  honored  me  by  elect- 
ing me  to  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  at  the  same  time  Tom  Martin  was 
elected  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Iowa.  Throughout  the  years  we  have 
been  friends. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  district  or  State 
is  represented  by  a  pei-aon  with  qualities 
of  character  and  sturdiness  and  integrity 
greater  than  those  exemplified  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin  J. 
It  was  during  his  early  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  then 
Representative  Martin  served  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  That  was  prior  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Congress.  Mr.  Martin  took  his 
duties  seriously — as  he  always  does.  He 
traveled  thousands  and  thoxisands  of 
miles,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  visiting 
camps,  military  installations,  training 
centers,  battlefields,  and  elsewhere.  He 
became  interested  in  the  sinews  of  war 
and  in  the  minerals  and  other  compo- 
nents needed  for  great  industrial  pro- 
duction. His  work  in  that  field  has  been 
a  distinct  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
our  country  and  to  its  defwise. 

After  the  war  ended,  Mr.  Martin 
sought  a  place  on  the  Committee  "on 
Ways  and  Means,  where  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  serve.  There,  we  served  together. 
and  we  joined  In  sponsoring  legislation 
which  had  the  object  of  extending  to 
agricultural  America  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  under  our  tax  laws  that 
industry  had.  particularly  as  regards  the 
allowance  of  soil-conservation  expendi- 
tures as  business  expenses  in  connection 
with  farming  and  permitting,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  farm  ma- 
chinery and  other  farm  equipment,  a 
more  realistic  depreciation  allowance, 
similar  to  the  depreciation  allowance  per- 
mitted industry. 


So,  Mr.  President,  throughout  the 
years  it  has  been  my  privilege  not  only 
to  work  with  Senator  Martin,  but  also  to 
observe  his  fine  work. 

It  is  with  a  feeUng  of  deep  regret  that 
I  recall  his  decision  of  a  few  months  ago 
not  to  seek  reelection. 

He  has  made  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions, both  to  the  State  of  Iowa  and  to 
the  Nation;  and  particularly  have  his 
contributions  been  felt  m  the  field  of  na- 
tional defense  and  in  the  field  of  the  fi- 
nancial stability  and  financial  structure 
of  our  Nation. 

Senator  Martin  is  a  splendid  family 
man.  He  is  very  much  interested  in  his 
children  and  his  grandchildren. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  he  will  have 
many  years  of  happiness,  health,  and 
useful  life,  during  which  he  will  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  and  will  enjoy  his 
fine  family. 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the   felicitatlcms 
extended  to  our  retiring  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Tom  Martin,  of  Iowa.    Yesterday, 
while  the  tributes  were  being  paid  to 
him,  most  deservedly,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  I  was  tied  up  in  a  confer- 
ence committee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  with  our  colleagues  from  the 
House,    continuing    the    long    standing 
battle   concerning   the   so-called   Yates 
amendment.    I  am  happy  to  say  that 
battle    has    been    satisfactorily    ended, 
with  victory  for  the  Senate  position.    So 
I  now  rise  to  join  ia  the  expressions  of 
felicitation  extended  by  my  colleagues. 
Tom  Martin,  of  Iowa,  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  same  day 
I  entered  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  South  Dakota.    We 
have    enjoyed    a    warm    and   enduring 
friendship  throughout  the  years.    I  re- 
gret that  he  has  elected  to  retire  volxm- 
tarlly,   but  I  wish  to  Tom  and  to  his 
charming  wife  Dorris  the  happiest  fu- 
ture as  they  return  to  private  life. 

Tom  Martin  has  served  the  peoide  of 
America  and  his  constituents  in  Iowa 
exceedingly  well.  He  has  specialized 
primarily  in  affairs  of  taxation  and 
problems  involving  national  defense.  He 
has  made  many  sturdy,  significant  and 
lasting  contributions  in  both  those  areas. 
In  addition  to  working  with  Tom 
Martin  as  a  colleague  in  the  House  and 
as  a  colleague  in  the  Senate,  I  have  en- 
joyed a  social  acquaintance  and  per- 
sonal friendship  with  him  through  the 
years.  My  best  wishes  go  to  him.  We 
shall  miss  him  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  observe  Uiat 
Senator  Martin  will  retire  from  the  Sen- 
ate this  year.  Although  I  have  known 
his  plan  for  some  time,  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  to  both  Mrs.  Bush  and  myself  that 
we  shall  lose  the  close  friendship  we  have 
enjoyed  during  our  service  together  in 
the  Senate. 

I  have  followed  the  career  of  Senator 
Tom  Martin  with  considerable  Interest 
long  before  he  came  to  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  very  active  and  quiet  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive members  of  that  body.  I  think  it  has 
been  unfortunate  for  the  Senate  and  un- 
fortunate for  the  defense  program  that 


Senator  Martin  has  not  been  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  know,  from  my  con- 
versations with  him  and  my  knowledge 
of  his  service  in  the  House,  that  as  a 
member  of  that  committee  he  could  have 
made  a  very  important  contribution  to 
the  thinking  and  the  actions  of  that  com- 

Nevertheless,  he  has  been  in  all  re- 
spects an  effective,  devoted  and  a  con- 
scientious Member  of  this  body;  and,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
contemplate  his  leaving  us  at  the  end  of 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  I  take  this 
opportimity  to  wish  both  him  and  his 
charming  wife  every  happiness  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.   ALLOTT.     Mr.   Pi-esident,   it   is 
always    very    difficult    at    a    time    like 
this   to   say   appropriate   words   which 
do  not  fall  into  the  category  of  cliches, 
words  which  really  express  the  true  feel- 
ings of  those  of  us  in  the  Senate.     I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  in  the  6  years 
I  have  served  with  Tom  Martin  in  the 
Senate  I  have  enjoyed  every  bit  of  my 
associati(m  with  him.     His  great  and 
long  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, not  only  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  but  also  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  peculiarly  prepiued 
him  and  qualified  him  ior  service  in  the 
Senate.     I  have  foiind  time  and  time 
again   in   ty^K<"g    witli   him   that   the 
breadth  of  experience  he  had  attained 
there  was  of  great  value  to  me.    I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  say  that  the 
association  that  my  wife  and  I  had  wiUi 
DcKTis,  Tom  Martin's  wife,  has  also  been 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  associations  we 
have  had  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  I  join 
with  all  my  colleagues  in  wishing  him 
well  in  whatever  pursuit  he  may  take  up 
from  this  point,  because,  knowing  Tom 
Maxtin,  I  cannot  think  that  this  will  be 
the  end  of  his  career. 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  State  of  Iowa,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  beUeve  I  speak  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  in  general  when  I  ex- 
press awjreciation  to  the  colleagues  who 
today  have  so  eloquently  and  so  sincerely 
spoken  of  their  admiration  and  regard 
for  Tom  Martin  and  of  their  sincere  re- 
gret and  sense  of  loss  at  his  determina- 
tion to  retire  f  nMn  the  Senate. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  that  those 
who  in  the  past  have  expressed  their 
ti-ust  and  their  confidence  in  Tom  Mar- 
tin, as  shown  by  his  repeated  election  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Senate,  likewise  will  appreciate  the 
tributes  which  Senat<Mrs  have  paid  to  him 
today. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Iowa  thank  our 
colleagues  who  have  so  expressed  them- 
selves. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  a  speech  at  this 
time. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  tributes 
which  have  been  paid  me  today  by  my 
esteemed  colleagues.  I  only  hope  and 
pray  that  I  am  worthy  of  what  they 
have  said.  After  their  very  kind  testi- 
monials, I  must  admit  that  I  am  puzzled 
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wben  I  look  to  th«  future  and  conatder 
wbat  I  aball  do.  I  cannot  nov  answer 
that  qocstloQ. 

I  knofv  tbe  Army  wm  not  take  me 
back,  for  my  knowledge  of  Army  dliU  !■ 
now  out  of  date.  After  aU.  it  has  been 
many,  many  years  since  I  was  on  active 
militsJT  duty. 

I  know  that  I  cannot  do  active  farm- 
ing again.  I  say  to  my  friend.  Senator 
AiKnr.  for  I  am  a  horse-and-mule 
farmer  and  a  lantern -carrying  farmer; 
and  one  of  my  out-of-date  farming  ex- 
perience does  not  fit  into  the  modem 
picture.  When  I  returned  f  nnn  World 
War  1. 1  found  that  my  kind  of  farming 
^ffr^TM  out  of  date  when  my  brother 
purcliased  his  first  tractor.  From  that 
time  on.  there  was  no  place  on  the  farm 
for  me.  for  my  farming  experience  was 
in  h*nriMng  farm  animals  and  in  the  oU- 
f ashkmed  kind  of  farming.  So  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  time  for  me  to  adjust 
to  modnn  farming  and  to  go  back  to  the 
(dd  farm  again.  Our  farm  has  been  in 
our  family  for  115  years;  and  my  brother, 
Sterling  llartin,  who  is  Just  a  little  older 
than  I  am.  is  running  it  now.  But  I 
cannot  keep  up  with  him.  Just  see  what 
modem  fanning  has  done  to  me. 

I  know  I  cannot  go  back  to  coaching 
track  again,  because  my  grandson  has 
already  outdistanced  me  in  throwing  the 
heavy  weights.  In  fact,  he  has  oat- 
dlstanoed  my  nrarks  in  every  athletic 
event,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  I 
followed  that  profession  for  25  years. 

One  of  my  colleagues  asked,  a  while 
ago.  if  I  have  any  grandchildran.  I 
have  nine.  The  one  to  whom  I  refored 
Just  now  is  in  college,  and  eight  more  are 
coming  along.  I  believe  every  one  of 
them  will  outdistance  me  in  eveiy  event. 

I  cannot  go  back  to  coaching  the  rifle 
team,  because  I  have  lost  my  shooting 
eye  and  my  trigger  finger  control. 

So  I  am  a  little  outdated  for  g(rfng 
back  to  the  old  paths. 

I  have  been  absent  frcxn  the  practice 
of  law  for  22  years,  and  for  a  like  period 
ot  time  I  have  been  absent  f  rtMU  the 
practice  of  accounting.  In  the  mean- 
time those  professions  have  been  mod- 
ernized to  such  an  extent  that  if  I  tried 
to  resume  active  practice  in  them,  I 
would  be  out  of  date. 

However.  I  shall  continue  my  Interest 
in  aU  those  lines,  of  coxxrse;  and  I  shall 
watch  and  obeerve.  with  very  great  in- 
terest, the  further  service  of  the  Ben- 
ate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Uhited  States,  knowing  full  well 
that  with  the  Congress  in  its  historic 
powers,  the  future  of  our  Nation  Is  in 
able  hands. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  serve  in  the  Congress  over 
the  past  22  years.  However,  I  have  to 
realize  that  the  end  of  life's  span  has  an 
inevitable  claim.  If  I  were  to  return  for 
another  term.  I  would  have  exceeded  the 
life  span  of  my  father  and  oi  my  father's 
father.  Dorris  and  I  celebrated  our  40th 
wedding  anniversary  the  5th  of  this 
month;  and  we  realize  that  we  have  all 
too  few  years  Mt  ahead. 

It  was  a  hard  dedakm  to  make;  I 
hesitated  long  before  I  made  it 

Iffr.  President.  I  cannot  dose  now 
without  paying  a  tribute  to  my  staff. 
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lilost  nf  my  eoUeagtna  knofw  that  my  ad- 
minifi  arative  awlwtwnt.  Bliss  Jane  Bittner, 
receo  Jy  was  booared  by  receiving  the 
first  annual  Secretaiy  of  the  Tear 
Awar  1.  as  the  outstanding  secretaiy  on 
Ci^kit  A  Hill.  She  la  the  first  to  receive 
this  I  ward,  a  climax  to  her  36  jrears  of 
servU  e  in  the  Congress.    She  is  retiring. 

My  seccHid  secretary.  Fern  Mann,  is 
comp  eting  34  years  of  service;  and  she 
is  ret  ring. 

Mi  s  Claire  Keef e  retired  a  year  ago, 
after  mcnre  than  40  years  of  service. 

Lei  a  Carman  has  completed  over  27 
yean  of  sarvice  and  she  is  retiring  also. 

I  lave  on  my  staff  others  who  have 
serve  1  for  almost  as  long:  Mary  Solari. 
24  yiars  of  service;  Kathleen  Hansen, 
23  ye  in  al  service;  Barbara  Oelslelchter, 
14  ye  trs  (tf  service.  Eileen  T.lnahan  and 
Amy  Bradley  have  much  shorter  service 
in  Ch  vemment  but  they  too  are  highly 
qualt  led,  tireless,  and  efficient.  In  fact, 
I  hai  B  a  very,  very  experienced  and  effi- 
cient staff;  otherwise,  I  could  not  have 
done  what  I  undertook  years  ago  in  han- 
dling the  questionnaires  wliich  gave 
comi  rehenstve  coverage  to  all  Issues 
prese  ated  by  the  President,  in  his  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  his  news  releases  and 
his  p  reaa  c(xif  erences.  When  I  lost  Miss 
Keef  I  i  through  retirement  Mrs.  Martin 
serve  i  tempcM'arily  until  we  readjusted 
our  \  rorkload.  When  my  able  Adminis- 
tratis«  Assistant  Russell  Turner  re- 
slgned  last  December,  I  promoted  Miss 
Bittner  to  administrative  assistant  and 
Mrs.  Bfartin  rejoined  my  staff  to  help 
agaii.  in  the  readjustment;  also  to  help 
with  the  very  exacting  work  of  reducing 
my  e  ctenshre  files  of  correspondence  and 
othei  materials  preparatory  to  the  clos- 
ing c  r  my  Senate  office. 

I  o  >uld  not  have  imdertaken  the  ques- 
ti<mi:  aires  and  the  newsletters  had  I  not 
had  ihese  great  members  of  my  own 
staff.  I  wish  to  pay  each  and  every  one 
of  tltem  a  Justly  earned  tribute  for 
the  n  cord  made  in  our  office. 

Ou:  mail  load  was  delightfully  heavy. 
I  hai  e  had  wonderful  mall  for  22  years. 
I  did  not  fully  realize  this  fact  until  I 
starts  d  packing  up  and  cleaning  out  my 
office  Mrs.  Martin  and  I  have  been 
work  ng  at  those  tasks,  both  at  home  and 
at  ttii !  office.  My  staff  has  been  working 
at  It  it  the  office,  and  it  is  a  tremendous 
undei  taking.  I  have  not  found  a  freight 
train  l<Mig  enough  to  haul  all  the  files  out 
of  WuhingtoQ.  We  have  to  clean  up 
the  fl  es  of  material  as  well  as  correspon- 
dence .  It  is  (me  of  the  most  difDcult  tasks 
I  hav !  ever  faced.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
going  to  be  quite  so  difficult.  I  may  not 
have  had  the  nerve  to  retire  from  the 
Sena  e  at  this  time  had  I  realized  what 
a  trei  nendous  job  I  had  on  hand.  It  is 
the  b  ggeat  job  I  have  ever  faced.  The 
most  serious  challenge  I  have  under- 
taker has  been  to  try  to  make  a  reason- 
able ( iondensation  of  the  matters  I  have 
on  hi  nd  that  I  wish  to  take  along  with 
me. 

I  wish  to  say  thank  you  to  cme  and  all. 
I  hawe  really  had  a  delightful  period  of 
22  jmn  in  the  Congress  and  here  on 
CapH  (A  HOI.  I  have  enjoyed  every  bit 
of  it.  I  ahaU  look  back  to  this  day  as  the 
great  »t  day  of  my  life,  because  I  ntt- 
ix«ci  kte  the  sentiment  back  of  the  kind 


statonents  which  have  been  msule.  I 
only  hope  I  am  worthy  of  them. 

I  shall  be  departing  within  a  very  few 
days  on  a  trip  with  the  Battle  Monuments 
Commission,  to  which  the  Vice  President 
so  kindly  assigned  me.  The  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  has 
extended  that  trip  for  me  to  cover  a  lot 
of  work  in  that  field  in  Europe,  while 
Mrs.  Martin  and  I  are  over  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  I  should  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  given  leave  of 
absence  for  the  period  of  tliis  session 
beyond  June  22,  because  I  siiall  be  absent 
on  official  business.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  look 
forward  with  special  pleasure  to  going 
into  retirement.  Dorris  and  I  have  al- 
ways had  a  very  real  philosophy  in  this 
world,  namely,  to  look  ahead,  to  always 
look  toward  something,  not  away  from 
anything.  That  has  been  our  philosophy 
all  through  the  40  years  we  have  enjoyed 
together.  By  following  that  philosophy 
in  this  instance  and  looking  ahead.  I 
know  we  shall  enjoy  our  retirement. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  pay  to  Dorris  the 
best  tribute  I  can  give  to  anyone.  The 
way  I  feel  about  her  reminds  me  of  a 
little  quotation  I  heard  while  I  was  in 
high  school,  and  it  fits  her  perfectly : 

Cloudy  the  day  or  ■tormy  Um  night. 
The  Iky  of  htg  beart  U  ever  bright. 

I  look  forward  to  retirwnent  with  In- 
describable pleasure. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerk.<;,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  and  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  2327.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  better  registra- 
tion ot  births  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

8.  2439.  An  act  to  authoriza  certain  teach- 
ers In  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  count  as  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes  certain  periods  of  au- 
thorized leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 
teachers  for  educational  piirpoaes; 

S.  2954.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  tax  compensa- 
tion paid  to  alien  employees  by  certain  In- 
ternational organizations;  and 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
development  of  other  areas  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  region  and  the  policy 
to  be  followed  in  the  attainment  thereof, 
and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  message  also  azmounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  10183)  to 
amend  the  Fire  and  Casualty  Act  regu- 
lating the  business  of  fire,  nuuine,  and 
casualty  insurance  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia. 

The  message  ftuiher  annwinced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bin  (HJl. 
10087)  to  amend  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpayers  to  elect 
an  overall  limitation  on  the  foreign  tax 
credit;  asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
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ate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mills,  Mr. 
FORAND.  Mr.  KzifG  of  California.  Mr. 
Mason,  and  Mr.  BTsna  of  Wisconsin 
were  appointed  managers  on  tbe  part 
of  the  House  at  the  coof  eroice. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  follow. 

ing  bills  of  the  House: 

HJl.  10000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
tain provlalons  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colimibla 
tax  laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds of  taxes  erroneously  coUected; 

HR.  10684.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1 
and  6b  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
District  of  Colvunbla;  and 

HJl.  10781.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  indigents  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


LABOR  DISPUTES  IW  THE  NEWS- 
PAPER INDUSTRY 
Mr.  DOUGLAS  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  frooi  nUnoto  jrield  to  me  for  an 
inaerti<Mi  in  the  Rbcord,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  will  not  lose  the  floor? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1960, 1  submitted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 271,  calling  for  a  Senate  investi- 
gation of  labor  poUcies  of  the  newspaper 
industry  of  the  country. 

I  have  tried  in  vain,  to  date,  to  get 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  agree  to  set  a  time  for  hear- 
ings on  my  resolution,  although  the 
labor  policies  of  the  American  news- 
paper industry  continue  to  worsen. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  reso- 
lution be  printed  at  this  p<rfnt  in  my 
remarks,  and  that  it  be  followed  by  an 
article  entitled  "Sam  Newhouse's  Fight 
Against  the  Unions."  which  recently  ««?- 
peared  in  the  "Califomian."  One  need 
only  read  the  article  to  realize  the  great 
need  for  the  investigation  called  for  by 
my  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricokd.  as  follows: 

Whes«as  It  Is  vital  to  the  pubUc  Interest 
of  the  United  States  that  labor  disputes  In 
the  newspaper  Industry  be  resolved  through 
the  orderly  inrocess  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining; and 

Whereas  in  certain  strikes  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  or  are  now  in  progreae  in 
tbe  newspaper  industry  it  appears  that  the 
empioyers  involved  have  repudiated  the 
ordOTly  proeeas  of  free  collective  bargaining 
as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  labcv  dis- 
putes, and  have  Instead  resorted  to  the  de- 
vice of  employing  professional  strikebreak- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  transported  in  inter- 
state oommerce,  and  who  belong  to  weU- 


eetabllahed  groups  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  breaking  newqwper  strikes  In  the 
TTnlted  States  whererer  tlkey  oeenr.  and 

Whereas  It  also  appears  that,  hi  order  to 
escape  their  duty  of  setOlng  tebor  dlspotes 
by  the  process  ot  free  ooUeetlve  bargaining, 
certain  newspaper  employers,  as  a  strike- 
breaking device,  has  subscribed  to  so-called 
strike  insurance  poUdes,  some  of  which  have 
been  negotiated  outside  the  United  States; 
and 

WherefM  it  further  appear*  that  the  em- 
ployment of  such  strikebreaking  devices  is 
becoming  an  established  pattern  among 
newspaper  employers  to  circumvent  the 
orderly  process  of  tree  collecUva  bargaining 
as  a  means  for  the  ssttlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Cfmmlttee  on  Labor 
and  PubUo  Welfare,  or  any  duly  authcrlBed 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed  xinder  section  134(a)  and  136  ot  the 
Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  in  accordance  with  Ita  Juris- 
dictions specified  by  rule  XXV  ot  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine.  Investi- 
gate, and  make  a  oomplete  study  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  newspaper  employers  who  are 
involved  in  labor  disputes  with  their  em- 
ployees have  adopted  the  practice  of  utiliz- 
ing the  services  of  professloaal  strikebreak- 
ers, employed  locaUy  or  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  at  subecrlblng  to  so-called  strike 
insurance  as  a  means  of  coercing  their  «n- 
ployoes  and  otherwise  subverting  the  proc- 
eoes  of  coUectlve  bargaining,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  employment  ot  these  prac- 
tices by  such  newspaper  employers  has  un- 
dermined the  accepted  principle  that  labor 
dlsputea  be  settled  through  the  orderly  i»oc- 
ess  of  free  coUecUve  bargaining. 

Sac.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  resolutton. 
the  committee,  from  the  date  on  which  this 
resolution  is  agreed  to.  to  January  81.  1961. 
inclusive,  is  authorlaed  (1)  to  make  such 
expendltin-es  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  (2) 
to  employ  cm  a  temporary  baaU  technical, 
clerical,  and  other  assistants  and  con- 
sultants. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shaU  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  its  recommendations 
for  such  legtsUtton  aa  It  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  January  31.  1961. 

Sac.  4.  The  apenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  reeolutlon,  which  shaU  not  exceed 
$  ,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 

fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  Oie  oonunlttee. 

[From  the  Califomian.  April  1980] 
Sam  Newhouse's  Fight  Acadcst  thx  Umoica 

Aa  mergers  increase  and  more  and  more 
cities  are  reduced  to  a  single  newspapw 
ownership,  the  danger  that  the  newspaper 
will  become  chiefiy  a  voice  of  the  local  power 
setup  increases.— iouis  IL  Lyons,  curator. 
Nieman  Potmdatlon,  Harvard  University. 

Samuel  I.  Newhouss  is  America's  third 
largest  chain  publisher.  Included  In  hU 
mass  media  empire,  which  la  valued  at  $aOO 
million,  are  14  newspapers.  9  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations,  and  9  magaainee.  In  view 
of  Newhouse's  background,  his  acquirement 
of  such  vast  wealth  In  the  field  of  mass 
communications  is  amazing. 

Sam  Newhouse  was  bom  64  years  ago  in 
New  York  City,  the  oldest  of  eight  chUdren 
of  immigrant  Rxisrtan  parents.  By  hard 
work  he  got  through  law  school  and  passed 
hU  bar  examination.  But  Sam  Newhouse 
saw  greater  profits  than  the  law  can  bring  In 
the  business  side  at  publishing.  So  it  was 
that  he  bought  a  newspaper  in  Fltchburg, 
Mass..  when  he  was  only  35  years  old. 

After  1  year.  Nev^house  sold  the  paper  at 
a  50-percent  profit,  but  that  was  the  laart 
time  he  got  rid  of  any  of  his  holdings.  From 
then  on.  the  story  of  Sam  Newhouse's  sharp 
btislnees    practloea    became    legend    among 


publlahers.  and  the  legend  grew  out  of  a  pat- 
ented Itewhoase  formula  for  suocees— pur- 
chase and  eooaolldathm.  

First  Wewhouee  would  buy  a  newspaper. 
Then  he  would  buy  another  in  the  same  city 
^nrt  eonaolldate.  The  result  would  be  a  one- 
newapaper  town,  a*  at  best  a  town  with 
newspapers  under  one  ownership. 

irewboxise  himself  Is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  newspaperman.  He  cannot  write  a 
good  letter.  He  almost  never  visits  the  edi- 
torial offices  of  his  publishing  outlets.  He 
Is  only  interested  In  the  S280.000  annual 
salary  his  enterprises  now  enable  him  to 
draw.    The  enterprises  are: 

Fourteen  newspapers:  Fortland  Oregonian, 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  St.  Louis  Olobe-Demo- 
crat,  Syracuse  Herald-Journal,  Syracuse 
Herald-American.  Syracuse  Poet-Standard, 
Staten  Island  Advance.  Long  Island  Press. 
Long  Island  Star-Journal.  Harrisbtirg  Patriot, 
Harrlsburg  Kvenlng  News.  Jersey  Journal. 
Birmingham  News,  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times. 
Nine  radio  and  TV  stattons-JCOTN-TV 
and  KOnf-AM  In  Portland;  W8TH-T7  and 
W8TR-AM  and  FM  In  Syracuse:  WTPA-TV 
In  Harrlsburg:  and  WAPI-TV  and  WAPI-AM 
and  FM  In  Birmingham. 

Nine  magaslnes — Vogue.  Vogue  Pattern 
Bodk,  British  Vogue.  n*nch  Vogue.  Hbtise  ft 
Oartlen.  British  House  &  Garden.  French 
House  &  Oarden.  Olamour,  and  Bride's  Mag- 
aslne. 

The  history  of  Newhouse's  newspaper  ac- 
quisitions has  been  one  of  bitter  labor  dis- 
putes. The  first  strike  In  Hie  history  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Gxilld  was  called 
In  1933  against  his  Staten  Island  Advance. 
The  first  strike  in  the  35-year  history  of  the 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Guild  was  against  his 
Globe-Democrat. 

"Hiroughout  this  hlst<»7  of  labcw  disputes, 
one  strlke-provoklng  factor  has  predomi- 
nated: Newhouse's  manU  for  mergers,  which 
Inevitably  throw  men  out  of  work.  New- 
house  has  made  no  secret  of  his  love  for 
mergers.  He  was  quoted  In  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher, trade  magazine  of  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness, as  having  said  current  tax  problems 
makie  It  advisable  for  local  papers  to  gain 
strength  by  afflllaUon  with  other  newspapers. 
His  Interest  in  the  strength  of  local  papers 
does  not  extend,  however,  to  taking  part  In 
civic  affairs  of  the  communities  In  which 
he  publishes.  He  rarely  ever  vUtts  those 
communities,  confining  himself  to  buslnees 
ventures  worked  from  his  New  York  office. 
Joe  Bailey,  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  described  New- 
house  this  way : 

"IT  he  has  done  anything  constructive 
for  hiunanlty  to  this  country.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  it." 

It  was  in  1960  that  this  big  businessman 
purchased  the  Portland  Oregonian  for  66  >^ 
million  to  cash.  Stoce  then  he  has  made 
two  15-mtoute  visits  to  the  Oregonian  plant. 
Yet  the  two  short  visits  were  enough  to 
teU  Newhouse  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted 
PortlMid's  other  newspaper,  the  Oregon 
Journal. 

The  Oregonian  and  the  Ch«gon  Journal 
are  the  only  two  newspapers  to  Oregon  with 
statewide  circulation.  Single  ownership  of 
the  two  would  mean  complete  political 
domination  of  the  State. 

It  Is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  the 
Portland  newspaper  strike,  entering  its  4th 
month  as  this  is  written,  becomes  mean- 
ingful. 

It  was  on  November  10  of  last  year  that 
50  members  of  the  local  sterrotypers  union, 
consisting  of  the  men  who  make  the  curved 
metal  printing  plates  used  on  the  huge 
presses  of  taie  dally  newspaper,  struck  Port- 
land's two  newspapers.  Approximately  850 
employees  represented  by  the  other  craft 
Tinlons  and  PorUand*8  Newspaper  GuUd  re- 
ftised  to  cross  the  stereotypers*  picket  line. 
Around  750  emidoyees  remained  on  their 
Jobs.    The  strike  was  on. 
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within  a  few  boun  after  the  etrtke  be- 
(•n.  manacamait  of  the  two  neiwpfegi  bad 
oonaolldated  Into  one  numyapei  in  the 
Oregonlan  plant,  new  hired  hands  had  ar- 
rived Iron  aU  over  the  coontry  (laelndlng 
Florida)  and  prodnetlon  had  racumed. 

Here  was  an  aetoxindlng  turn  at  affairs 
In  a  labor-management  dispute.  How  In 
tbe  world  oould  help  from  aa  far  from 
Portland  as  Florida  be  hired  and  at  work 
within  a  few  hours  after  a  supposedly  unex- 
pected strike  was  called? 

It  was  planned  that  way — months  In  ad- 
vance. 

The  OreBon  Journal,  owned  by  local  people, 
was  floundering.  The  Oregonlan.  owned  by 
an  easterner,  was  pro^Mrlng.  Sam  Mew- 
house"*  phltoeophy  In  such  a  situation  Is  to 
buy  tq)  the  weak  competitors  and  produce 
one  big.  mcneymaklng  giant.  Tet  even  he 
dared  not  arrange  such  a  deal  openly  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  statewide  monopoly  on 
the  news  this  would  have  given  him.  and 
the  public  uproar  that  might  have  resulted. 
Mo  stff-respectlng  Oregonlan  could  have 
failed  to  complain  about  an  outsider  with 
no  Interest  In  his  State's  affairs  taking  con- 
trol of  the  news. 

If  consolidation  of  the  two  newspapers 
were  to  be  brought  about.  It  would  have  to 
appear  as  the  natural  result  of  a  situation 
without  any  other  solution.  Mewhouse  and 
his  advisers  put  their  heads  together  and 
planned  a  series  of  antiunion  measiu-es  that 
would  be  certain  to  produce  a  strike  at  both 
newspapers. 

Their  main  antiunion  measiire  was  a 
beauty:  a  highly  automated  Ocrman-made 
plate  caster  called  Man.  which  supposedly 
required  the  services  of  only  one  operator, 
against  the  four  being  used  on  the  plate 
casters  now  In  the  Portland  papers'  (tlants. 
Newhouse  and  his  men  knew  that  this  Ger- 
man machine  Is  dangerous  because  it  oper- 
atea  with  molten  metal  under  high  {xeesure 
and  at  temperaturee  over  600*.  Ttxej  knew 
the  machine  had  been  tried  In  only  one 
other  newspaper  plant  In  this  hemisphere — 
a  IContreal  new^>aper — and  had  to  be  thrown 
out  because  of  Its  many  faults.  They  knew 
that  one-man  operation  had  never  been 
proven.  They  knew  that  delivery  could  not 
be  made  for  at  least  another  year,  and  prob- 
ably longer. 

But  they  also  knew  that  If  they  told  the 
unions  three  Jobe  per  machine  would  have 
to  be  dn^ped  In  the  next  stereotypers'  con- 
tract, the  union  would  never  stand  for  it. 

With  the  main  Issue  reeolved.  the  New- 
house  dynasty  then  got  in  touch  with  sev- 
eral professional  strikebreaking  companies. 
Theee  oompanlee  are  relatively  new  on  the 
American  scene.  They  are  known  »»»MT«g 
union  men  as  professional  "scabs."  When  a 
strike  Is  called  at  a  plant,  they  have  translmt 
labor  ready  to  move  in  and  abeorb  union 
workers'  jobe  for  triple  the  iinlon  wnrkers' 
salaries  pliis  living  expenses. 

One  of  the  chief  scabs  chosen  by  the  New- 
house  forces  was  Leo  McCoy  of  Oklahoma 
City  and  Qalveston,  Tex.  Suspended  ftom 
the  International  Typographical  Union  In 
1M6  for  nonpayment  ot  dues,  he  has  since 
been  employed  often  by  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  (an  affiliate  of 
the  American  New^>aper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion) to  break  strikes.  He  and  his  men  have 
taken  on  strikebreaking  assignments  In  Lss 
Vegas.  Nev.:  Kennewlck,  Wash.;  Oklahoma 
City:  Galveston:  Ypsllantl,  Mich.;  and  Reno, 
Nev. 

It  was  in  Reno  last  July  that  a  group  of 
professional  strikebreakers  became  intoxi- 
cated in  a  bar  and  started  boasting  they 
had  "a  date  to  break  a  strike  in  Portland  next 
winter."  as  one  of  them  put  it.  This  Is  a 
quote  from  one  James  Younger  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  At  the  time  he  said  this  he  was 
working  behind  picket  lines  at  the  Reno 
Oaaette  and  Journal.  His  story  has  been 
confirmed;  it  Is  not  Jxist  union  propaganda. 
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Toungw  knew  4  monttu  before  the 
•tUke  begaa  and  1  motiths  before 
•vcn  MAt  down  to  ofMn  BegD- 
wtth  the  Fartlaad  pubUahers  thai  he 
be  In  Portland  In  November, 
the  strfketareakacs  had  been  lined  up, 
step  for  Newhouse  was  to  take  out 
Insurance.    This  Is  also  a  relatively 
t^eapon  In  the  continuous  battle  of  big 
against  the  imlons.    It  has  been 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
Aasoclatlon  and  eepeclally  by  Sam 
Two  repreeentatlvea  of  the  New- 
newspaper  chain  are  on  the  newspaper 
limbing  premium  fund  of  the  strike  in- 
plan.    They    are    Theodore    New- 
Samli  brother,  general  manager  of  the 
jsland  Frees  and  Star-Joiunal,  and  vice 
of  the  Oregonlan  Publishing  Co. 
he  lives  in  New  York);  and  M.  J. 
mMlsher  of  the  Oregonlan. 

the  fact  that  the  powerfiU  New- 

and  the  more  powerful  ANPA  back 

Insurance,  the  filing  of  such  policies 

afwolutely  rejected  in  1966  by  New  York 

Department    of    Insurance    on    the 

that  it  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 

iullng  resulted  from  an  Inveetlgatlon  by 

d  ipartment  of  charges  that  strike  insur- 

actually  enooiuraged  publishers  to  force 

imployees  out  on  strike.   The  luvestlga- 

supervlsed  by  the  office  of  Jacob  K. 

then  attorney  general  of  New  York 

K>w    Republican — ^note :    Republican — 

Gpnator  from  New  York. 

JxUy  26,  1956,"  JAvrrs  stated  tat  the 

,  "I  was  advised  by  the  department  of 

that  the  filings  of  each  Insurance 

Involved    were    rejected    on    the 

that  approval  of  such  coverage  would 

to  public  policy." 
that  statement  on  the  record.  New- 
had  to  go  out  of  the  United  States  to 
strike  Insxirance.    This  was  handled 
by  Mendee  and  Mount  of  27  William 
New  York,   attorneys   of  Uoyds'   of 
Theee  men  got  Montreal  Trust  Co., 
to  act  as  escrow  agent.    All  pre- 
are  paid  to  Montreal  Trust  and  they 
deductible    as    business    expense. 
Trust  will  issue  strike  ins\iranee  to 
on  the  advice  of  Klisha  Hanson, 
counsel  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Association.    Montreal      Trust 
itrike  insurance  In  U.S.  dcdlars,  pay- 
beginning  with  the  eighth  day  of  a 
To  do   this,  MontrefU   Trust   maln- 
a  strike  Insurance  war  chest  of  more 
»17  mlUlon.  held  well  out  oA  the  reach 
.  ooxirts  and  laws.     According  to  the 
written  for  Newhouse.  Montreal  Trxist 
pay  up  to  tl  million  In  the  present 

strike. 

most  danmlng  evidence  against  New- 

in  the  Portland  strike  is  the  fact  that 

was  taken  out  on  his  newspi4>er. 

Oregonlan,  and  not  the  Oregon  Journal. 

was  the  Jotimal  that  was  in  financial 

it  Is  in  the  Oregonlan  plant  that 

newspaper  is  now  being  published, 

wss  the  Oregonlan  that  brought  on 

strike   with    its    demands    against    the 

The  Joiunal  has  no   Interest 

Man  machine  or   any  oi  the  other 

which  came  up  later. 

the  strikebreakers  and  strike  insur- 

ined   up,   the  Newhouse   forcee  were 

When     negotiations    for     the     new 

contract  had  moved  Into  the 

nonth — still  without  any  strike  going 

union  was  notified  that   the  Man 

to    be    Installed    In    the 

an's  plant  no  matter  what  hai^>ened. 

aborsavlng    machine,   said   Oregonlan 

meant  the  union  would  have 

In  Its  contract  that  only  one  man 

be  needed  to  operate  Instead  of  the 

the  regular  platecasters.    The  state- 

'  vas  made  without  anyone's  knowing — 

one  knows  yet — whether  the  machine 
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really  does  require  only  one  operator.    And 
that  is  when  the  SO  stereotypers  walked  out. 

No  BOMier  had  they  done  so  than  strike- 
breakers— 116  of  them — began  moving  into 
Portland.  They  flew  In  from  Iowa,  1>Bnu, 
Louisiana,  Florida.  Nevada.  Among  them 
was  James  Younger,  of  Arkansas,  living  up 
to  the  promise  he  had  made  in  a  Reno  bar 
4  months  earlier.  Only  one  came  from  Cali- 
fornia— Yancy  F.  Darbro,  of  Kl  Centro.  But 
the  key  personnel  to  arrive  were  Bill  and 
Justine  Glover,  who  train  teletypeeetter  op- 
erators for  the  Bloor  Schleppey-Shlrley  Klein 
professional  strikebreaking  service  employed 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation. Thiu.  they  Joined  the  Leo  McCoy 
service  originally  hired. 

Schlpppey-Klein  personnel  are  mostly  fly- 
ing Equada  of  drunks,  misfits,  and  social 
cripples.  Bven  Time  magadne  had  to  report 
of  them  that  within  days  of  their  arrival  In 
Haverhill.  Mass.,  for  a  strikebreaking  Job  for 
the  Haverhill  Oasette,  part  of  the  gang  was 
arrested  for  drunkennees  and  disorderly  eon- 
duct.  Yet  Schleppey,  an  attorney  who  makes 
his  home  in  Zionsvllle,  Ind.,  has  often  been 
scheduled  as  a  convention  speaker  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

As  soon  as  the  strikebreakers  moved  in. 
they  t>egan  drawing  pay  of  $300  to  $600  per 
week  plus  all  expensee — at  least  triple  or 
more  what  the  union  men  had  been  getting. 
Some  of  the  scabs  hauled  shotguns  and  other 
weapons  around.  While  the  dally  press 
across  the  Nation  was  to  report  that  the 
unions  were  stirring  up  the  trouble  in  Port- 
land and  dynamiting  trucks,  the  strike- 
breakers flaxmted  their  weapons  and  began 
inciting  scrape.  More  insidious,  they  began 
a  terror  campaign. 

Mrs.  Leroy  Blubaimi,  wife  of  one  of  the 
union's  presidents,  was  telephoned  and  told 
that  her  husband  had  better  quit  his  union 
activities  and  resign  from  his  pMsltlon,  or 
'watch  out."  Mrs.  Leto  Rooklldge,  wife  of 
Chester  Rooklldge,  a  member  of  the  stereo- 
typers' negoUatlng  conunlttee,  was  called 
and  threatened  that  her  husband  was  In  for 
"physical  harm"  If  he  did  not  stop  hU 
"union  aglUtlon."  Mrs.  Robert  Burgess,  who 
had  gone  on  the  picket  line  with  her  union 
husband,  was  told  that  the  caller  had  pic- 
tures of  her  and  her  husband  and  warned 
not  to  go  out  on  the  streets  by  herself  be- 
cause it  "might  t>e  dangerous." 

While  the  dally  prees  painted  a  plctiu-e  of 
luiion  violence,  this  is  what  was  happening 
In  Portland. 

With  the  strikebreakers  and  strike  insur- 
ance set  up,  there  was  obviously  no  pressure 
on  the  Newhouse  forces  to  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. As  in  the  old  bloody  dajrs  of  pure 
capitalism,  management  could  try  to  starve 
out  its  employees  while  not  loelng  a  cent. 
The  tactics  became  obvious  to  the  unions  as 
negotiations  proceeded. 

First,  the  unions  tried  to  settle  over  the 
Man  machine.  Once  the  faults  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  fact  it  could  not  be  delivered 
for  at  least  another  year  had  come  to  light, 
the  stereotypers  nuule  the  sensible  offer  of 
holding  the  matter  in  abeyance.  Settle  the 
contract  on  all  other  lasxies  and  let  this  one 
ride  until  1  year  from  now.  Management 
refused.  The  union  then  went  one  step 
further,  offering  to  let  management  and 
imlon  officials  work  out  a  formula  for  the 
niunber  of  men  necessary  to  operate  the 
machine  after  the  machine  actually  had 
arrived  and  everyone  had  more  details  about 
it.  For  the  preeent,  no  one  really  knew 
much  about  the  machine  and  it  was  still 
doubtful  if  the  thing  ever  would  be  delivered. 

Management  refused  the  offer,  insisting 
that  only  one  man  could  be  permitted  to 
run  the  machine  which  no  one  had  even 
seen  in  operation.  The  union  would  have 
to  agree  to  this  one  year  In  advance  of  the 
gadget's  possible  arrival  in  Portland. 

Next  development  was  management's  in- 
sistence  that  the   important  strikebreakers 
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be  given  priority  for  employment  after  the 
strike  was  over.  Here  waa  a  flabbergasting 
proposal.  To  agree  to  it  meant  that  the 
union  would  be  knocking  20-  and  30-year 
employees,  citizens  of  Portland,  out  of  Jobs 
in  favexr  of  transient  workers  tronx  Florida, 
Lovilslana.  Texas,  and  other  faraway  places. 
Obviously,  management  knew  In  advance 
■uch  a  propoaal  could  only  serve  to  Insure 
the  strike's  continuation.  And  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  Newhouse  forces  wanted. 
In  the  meantime,  another  brickbat  had 
been  hurled  at  the  union.  Foremen  In  the 
production  department,  insisted  manage- 
ment, must  hereafter  be  nonunion  men;  and 
this  must  be  written  into  the  contract. 
Stimned  by  this  propoaal.  union  officials 
nevertheless  tried  to  bargain.  They  offered 
the  compromise  suggestion  that  whether  or 
not  a  foreman  becomes  a  member  of  the 
union  be  left  entirely  to  the  individual 
foreman.  Management  said  no  and  charged 
It  is  Illegal  for  foremen  to  belong  to  the 
union — thU  despite  a  UJB.  court  of  appeals 
ruling  in  Washington  on  November  26  that 
it  U  not  llle^. 

There  was  still  more  to  come.  Newhouse's 
forces  InsUted  that  the  stereotypers  take 
a  12  4 -percent  hourly  pay  cut  and  work  2 
hours  longer  per  week.  Next,  there  must 
be  an  open  shop  in  the  newspaper  plant. 
And  finally,  there  must  be  a  no-strike  clause 
in  any  new  contract. 

There  was  no  longer  any  question  about 
it.  Newhouse  and  company  were  deliber- 
ately setting  up  completely  warped  demands 
that  no  union  could  accept  so  that  the  union 
would  have  to  continue  the  strike,  the  Ore- 
gonlan would  continue  drawing  strike  in- 
Biiranee,  the  xinion  would  be  broken,  the 
Oregon  Journal  would  be  broken,  and  the 
Oregonlan  would  come  out  the  solitary  dis- 
penser of  tha  news  In  Portland. 

While  aU  of  this  was  going  on.  the  relay 
of  details  of  the  strike  to  the  public  was 
almost  entirely  to  the  hands  of  the  Ore- 
^nian.  Among  other  falsehoods  of  horrible 
proportions,  the  stereotypers  were  depicted  as 
a  featherbedding  union  which  demands  the 
use  of  four  men  to  operate  a  one-man  ma- 
chine. No  mention  was  made  of  the  union's 
offer  to  settle  the  thing  in  the  fairest  way 
any  man  could  Imagine. 

Nor  was  any  mention  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  same  Issues  at  stake  in  the  Port- 
land strike  had  Just  been  settled  speedily  and 
peacefully  In  a  single.  7-hour  session  be- 
tween Detroit  newspapers  and  the  stereo- 
typeia'  local  In  that  city.  It  seems  that  the 
Detroit  Times,  Ftee  Press,  and  News  had  also 
become  interested  in  the  Man  plate  caster. 
Since  no  one  really  knew  how  many  men 
would  be  required  to  operate  it.  however,  the 
three  Detroit  newspapers  agreed  to  wait  1 
year  or  more  until  the  machine  could  be 
delivered  before  settling  the  matter.  It 
was  agreed  that  both  sides  would  watch  the 
machine  in  operation,  then  decide  on  the 
proper  number  of  men.  Also  settled  in  the 
same  7-hour  session  was  the  issue  of  foremen. 
The  choice  of  whether  or  not  to  Join  the 
union  was  left  up  to  individual  foremen. 
If  there  were  still  any  doubts  that  New- 
house  did  not  want  the  Portland  strike  set- 
tled, they  were  dispelled  when  Oregon's 
Republican  Governor.  Mark  Hatfield,  offered 
to  mediate  a  settlement  and  Oregon's  Demo- 
cratic Senator.  Richard  Neuberger,  recom- 
mended the  appointment  of  a  citizens'  fact- 
finding committee  to  clarify  the  strike  issues 
for  the  public.  The  union  accepted  both  pro- 
posals.   Management  rejected  them. 

Oregon's  Senator  Wayne  Moksk,  long 
hated  by  the  publishers  of  both  Portland 
papers,  obligingly  kept  out  of  the  fight  at 
union  officials'  request — until  whether  he 
did  or  not  no  longer  mattered.  Then  he 
made  the  siiggestlon  that  the  deans  or  mem- 
bera  of  facultiea  of  seven  schools  of  Jour- 
nalism be  accepted  by  both  sides  as  a  fact- 
finding board  with  the  authority  to  make 


recommendations.  The  reoammandations 
would  not  be  binding  on  either  side.  The 
union  said  okay.  The  pubUsbsra  refused. 
In  a  lengthy  speech  on  the  Senate  floor, 
Moiax  stated: 

"In  all  my  years  in  the  State  of  Oregon. 
through  such  labor  strife  as  we  have  had 
from  time  to  time,  including  some  serious 
strikes  on  occasions  on  the  waterfront.  I 
have  never  witneesed  such  vicious  antllabor 
employer  conduct  as  I  have  witnessed  on 
the  part  at  the  publishers  and  editors  of 
the  Portland  Journal  and  the  Oregonlan  in 
connection  with  this  new^>aper  strike. 

"Samuel  Newhouse  is  not  really  a  newa- 
papennan.  He  is  basically  a  financier;  he 
is  not  interested  in  newspapers;  he  Is  in- 
terested in  what  newspapers  can  make  for 
him  by  way  of  profit." 

But  Watne  Moass,  eccentric,  moody,  and 
yet  a  genius  and  great  politician,  was  Ignored 
by  his  colleagues  as  he  so  often  is. 

Production  of  the  combined  newspaper 
put  out  in  the  Oregonlan  plant  went  on.  It 
went  on  through  professional  strikebreakers. 
In  some  cases  female  strikebreakers  worked 
at  teletypesetting  machines  72  hoiu-s  a  week 
In  violation  of   Oregon  State  law. 

The  publishing  of  the  combined  paper  and 
the  payment  of  exorbitant  wages  to  strike- 
breakers was  financed  by  strike  Insurance. 
And  there  was  a  question  of  whether  the  use 
of  strikebreakers  in  itself  violated  a  law — 
specifically,  the  Byrnes  Act.  This  act,  passed 
in  1936  and  amended  in  1049,  prohibits  not 
only  the  transportation  of  persons  to  inter- 
fere with  peaceful  picketing,  but  also  appUes 
to  the  transportation  of  persons  with  the  in- 
tent to  use  them  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  reg\ilar  employees  to  organise  collectively 
for  bargaining  purpoees.  Because  this  law 
has  been  invoked  so  infrequently,  however, 
there  are  no  recorded  court  decisions  to  show 
how  far  the  law  goes  In  restricting  manage- 
ment's right  to  replace  strikers  with  new 
employees  brought  in  from  other  States.  If 
It  is  against  the  law,  Sam  Newhouse  coxUd 
be  fined  $5,000  and  imprisoned  for  2  years. 
Will  the  case  be  taken  to  the  courts?  Par- 
don our  cynicism. 

While  Newhouse  used  his  strike  Insurance 
to  beat  down  the  unions,  the  vuilons  them- 
selves avoided  a  similar  insurance  plan  offered 
to  the  AFL-CIO  to  insure  members  against 
time  lost  during  strikes.  Nelson  Cruikshank, 
director  of  the  AFL-CIO  Department  of  Social 
Insurance,  termed  the  plan  a  violation  of  the 
principles  of  both  insurance  and  imlonlsm. 

"You  dont  insxire  when  the  risk  Is  In- 
creased by  the  instirance."  Cruikshank  said. 
"A  group  of  workers  might  have  a  grievance 
and  the  Insiu-ance  would  encoiurage  them  to 
call  a  walkout  when  the  problem  could  be 
settled  peacefully.  These  forms  of  Insmrance 
actually  provoke  strikes." 

Obviously,  Newhouse  and  company  had  no 
such  scruples  and  the  public  of  Ck«gon  was 
beginning  to  get  wise  to  that  fact.  An  out- 
standing religious  leader  of  Portland,  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Steiner  of  Portland's  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  publicly  stated  that  the  citi- 
zens of  his  city  have  had  to  rely  "upon 
rumors  and  upon  the  biased  statements 
printed  by  the  party  that  has  control  of  the 
main  avenue  of  information." 

With  public  awareness  growing,  a  commit- 
tee of  newspaper  union  representatives  be- 
gan prep«u-ing  cost  estimates  for  putting  out 
a  third  newspaper  in  POTtland,  tentatively 
named  the  Portland  Dally  News.  Union 
members  launched  a  house-to-house  canvass 
to  measure  public  interest  and  to  urge  peo- 
ple to  cancel  their  subscriptions  to  ttie  com- 
bined newspaper.  The  stereotypers  union 
claims  that  cancellations  as  a  resiUt  of  this 
campaign  have  neared  100.000. 

It  is  wonderful  to  think  about  the  possi- 
bility of  SMn  Newhouse's  greed  result^ig 
in  a  Portland  newspaper  run  by  the  people 
instead  of  a  business  monarchy.    If  it  h^- 


pens,  It  wlU  be  the  greatest  event  oi  news- 
paper joxunallsm  in  this  century. 

And  waiting  to  staff  stich  a  newspaper 
are  some  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
rgpuiters.  loyal  newspapermen  who  have 
supported  tha  stereotypers  In  their  fight 
against  Newhouse  by  honoring  the  picket 
lines .    They  Include : 

Wallace  Tum«r.  Oregonlan,  winner  of 
two  Heywood  Broun  Awards  for  exposing 
scandal  in  the  sale  of  Indian  lands,  and  for 
his  brilliant  investigations  of  vice. 

Donald  J.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Journal,  Nieman 
fellow  whose  reporting  of  city  govemmsnt 
has  won  great  respect  for  impartiality  and 
accuracy. 

Wllma  Morrison,  Oregonlan.  education  edi- 
tor, twice  winner  of  the  National  Bducatlon 
Writers  Association's  top  award,  only  nonedu- 
cator  ever  appointed  to  the  educational  pol- 
icy committee  of  the  NKA.  former  Oregon 
education  citizen  of  the  year.  (When  Port- 
land voters  recently  knocked  down  a  tax 
increase  that  would  have  provided  more 
money  for  their  schools,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Floyd  Light  said  It  was  because 
Wllma  Morrison  was  not  around  to  push 
for  the  measure.) 

J.  Edward  Reld.  Journal,  national  award 
vrtnner   for   crime   reporting. 

Leverett  Richards.  Oregonlan,  national  au- 
thority In  the  aviation  field,  a  Jtt  pilot  him- 
self, public  Information  officer  for  the  Ant- 
arctic Operation  Deep  Freeze,  and  1957  win- 
ner of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Coimnerce 
Award  for  outstanding  contribution  to  avia- 
tion in  Portland. 

These  are  sonie  of  the  men  and  women — 
many  with  20  and  30  years  of  loyal  service 
behind  them — ^who  the  publishers  of  the 
Oregonlan  and  Journal  are  replacing  now 
with  Inferior  reporters  and  writers.  To  get 
them  they  are  placing  ads  for  deskmen  at 
$138.75  a  week  and  reporters  at  $131  a  week. 
Also,  letters  are  going  out  to  select  news- 
men across  the  Nation  offering  permanent 
employment — i.e.,  replacement  of  the  bril- 
liant newsmen  cited.  (The  editor  of  this 
publication  got  one.  The  reply  should  have 
made  Editor  Arden  X.  Pangbom,  who  mailed 
it  out,  react  with  fury.) 

The  posslbUlty  of  a  people's  newspaper, 
the  Portland  DaUy  News — ^whlch  would  be 
certain  to  put  the  Newhouse  sheet  to 
shame — Is  the  one  great  hope  of  this  ag- 
gravated new^>aper  strike.  The  great  dan- 
ger of  it  was  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  Wayne  Moass: 

"If  the  Newhouse  dynasty  succeeds  in 
breaking  these  newspaper  unions  in  Port- 
land, it  will  be  but  encouragement  and 
Inducement  for  other  antllabor  employers  In 
our  State — and  we  have  our  fair  share — to 
try  to  undercut  and  destroy  unions  in  their 
plants,  and,  second,  to  set  up  an  open  shop 
movement  in  the  State  of  Oregon." 
He  might  have  added:  And  in  the  Nation. 

coaancrnoN  of  the  axcoao 

Mr.  MOBSE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
13  I  placed  In  the  Rkcord  an  article  en- 
titled "Sam  Newhouse's  Fight  Against  the 
Unions."  The  article  had  been  repre- 
sented to  me  as  one  which  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Louis  M.  Lyons,  of  the 
Nieman  Foundation. 

To  my  regret  and  embarrassment,  I 
have  learned  from  Mr.  Lyons  that  he  did 
not  write  the  article,  although  the  format 
of  the  article  certainly  justified  that  in- 
terpretation. 

However,  I  have  sent  a  letter  of 
apology  to  Mr.  Lyons,  exi^ining  that  a 
newspaperman  called  me  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  requested  that  I  place 
the  article  in  Mat  Racoio,  which  I  did. 

Mr.  Presldeiit„  I  ad:  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  Mr.  Lyons  and  Mr. 
Lyons'  letter  to  Mr,  Robert  Notson,  editor 
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of  the  Oregonian,  of  Portland,  be  printed 
at  thla  point  In  the  Rkcord.  The  let- 
ters speak  for  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

NmCAH  POTJKDATION, 

H&xvAKO  UNivnsrrT, 
Cambridge,  Masa.,  June  20, 19$0. 

Mr.  ROBZST  C.  NOTBON, 

Editor,  the  Oregonian, 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dk4B  lift.  Notbom:  Mr.  Philip  Hochsteln, 
of  tlie  Newark  Star-Ledger,  has  Just  sent  me 
an  excerpt  from  the  Congkzssional  BMccmo, 
Senate  (pp.  13407-12400)  In  which  Senator 
Watki  Mobsx  Introduced  an  article  which  he 
ascribed  to  me,  printed  In  the  Calif omlan, 
entitled  "Sam  Newhouse's  Fight  Against  the 
Unions." 

Mr.  Hochsteln  suggests  that  I  write  you 
what  I  have  told  him:  That  this  article  Is 
not  mine;  that  I  never  saw  It  before;  that 
I  do  not  know  the  magazine  the  Callfornlan 
and  never  saw  It;  that  I  do  not  claim  to  be 
aulllclently  Informed  about  Mr.  Newhotue's 
record  with  unions  or  the  strike  on  the  Ore- 
gonian to  write  an  article  about  It;  and  that 
I  have  not — In  the  Callfornlan  or  elsewhere. 

I  am  astonished  that  Senator  Moass  or 
any  other  reader  of  the  article  in  the  Call- 
fornlan would  have  ascribed  It  to  me,  unless 
it's  typography  (which  I  have  not  seen)  is 
so  primitive  as  to  be  confusing. 

The  article  starts  with  a  quotation  from 
me  about  mergers  In  general;  I  think  I 
recognize  It  as  from  a  lecture  I  gave  last 
fall  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  The  au- 
thor of  the  article  evidently  used  It  as  his 
text.  I  was  unaware  of  this,  but  I  would 
have  no  right  to  object  to  being  quoted  in 
a  general  statement  of  my  view  of  the  in- 
creasing tendency  to  newspaper  mergers. 

Ascribing  the  article  to  me,  on  the  basis 
of  the  opening  quotation,  is  clearly  an  er- 
ror. I  regret  that  It  has  been  propagated 
through  the  Congexssionai.  Rzcobd  or  else- 
where; and  although  I  had  no  responsibility 
for  it  at  all,  or  any  knowledge  of  It  till  now, 
I  am  particularly  sorry  that  it  has  been  used 
in  this  way,  and  most  especially  if  it  led 
any  of  my  friends  on  the  Oregonian  or  else- 
where on  Newhouse  papers  to  believe  I  had 
written  the  article  that  is  mistakenly  as- 
cribed to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  M.  Lyons. 
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JuNZ  23.  1960. 
Mr.  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
Nieman  Foundation. 
Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dkar  Mb.  Lyoms:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  sending  to  me  a  copy  of  your  letter  of 
July  20  to  Mr.  Robert  C.  Notson,  Editor, 
the  Oregonian. 

Needless  to  say.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that 
the  article  which  I  introduced  in  the  Con- 
GRKSSioNAi.  RxcoKO  on  June  13  from  the  Call- 
fornlan was  not  In  fact  written  by  you.  It 
was  represented  to  me  as  your  article  and 
I  inserted  It  on  the  basis  of  that  under- 
standing. 

However.  I  today  have  inserted  in  the  CoN- 
GRKSsiONAL  RxcoKO  your  letter  of  June  20  to 
Mr.  Notson,  along  with  my  apology  to  you  for 
this  mistake.  My  mistake  was  an  honest  one 
and  made  in  all  good  faith. 

In  your  letter  to  Mr.  Notson  you  state,  "I 
»m  astonished  that  Senator  Moasx  or  any 
other  reader  of  the  article  In  the  Callfornlan 
would  have  ascribed  it  to  me,  unless  its 
typography  (which  I  have  not  seen)  la  so 
primitive  as  to  be  oonfuaing."  I  doubt  very 
nmch  if  you  would  have  been  astonished  at 
my  Inserting  jowr  article  in  the  CoNoass- 
sioNAL  RccoKo  if  you  had  been  in  my  posi- 
tion In  regard  to  the  incident.    I  was  called 


floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  newspaper- 
given  the  article  with  the  request 
nsert  it  In  the  Racoao.    He  advised 
you  were  the  author  of  the  article. 
1  at  the  article  and  made  the  same 
that  apparently  he  made  by  attrib- 
you  authorship  of  the  article  baaed 
format.    After  further  discussion  of 
with  the  newspaper  correspondent 
me  off  the  floor  of  the  sisnate.  I 
to  insert  It  in  the  Ricoao  because  I 
that  the  content  of  the  article  de- 
»  be  called  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
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you  may  be  sure  that  If  I  had 
that  you  were  not  the  author  of  the 
I    most   certainly   would    not    have 
attributed  authorship  to  you. 

haye  ]ust  talked  to  the  newspaperman 

e   the   requeat   that   I   insert   the 

n  the  RacoRD  and  his  embarrassment 

as  mine.    However,  I  do  not  In- 

embarass  him  further  because  I  take 

responsibility  for  the  mistake  In  visw 

fact  that  I   Inserted  the  article    n 

cazsaioNAL  Record. 

^incerely  yours, 

Watne  Morse. 


Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
in  ord  T  to  do  so,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that   the   permanent  bound  Con- 
Rbcord  be  corrected  to  show, 
point  where  the  article  was  placed 
Record,  that  it  was  not  an  article 

by  Mr.  Lyons. 
PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 
VIORSE.    Mr.  President,  the  news- 
who  gave  me  the  article  is 
embarrassed  as  I  am.     But  I 
4ssume  full  responsibility,  as  I  told 
because  I  placed  it  in  the 
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say,  however,  to  the  credit  of  the 

that  he  has  come  to  me 

eipressed  his  very  deep  regret  that 

misinformed  me.    Nevertheless,  I  in- 

the  article  in  the  Record  and  had 

r^ponsibility  of  assuming,  at  least, 

article  was  authorized  by  Mr. 
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OROI9S  WASTES  IN  PRCXrUREMENT 
PRi  lCTICES  op  DEPEa^SE  DEPART - 
ME^ 


Mr. 


DOUGLAS.     Mr.   President,   the 


Senabt  will  soon  have  before  it  the  De- 
fense Department  appn^riation  bill  for 
fiscal  rear  1961 .  The  House  passed  a  bill 
which  increased  the  appropriations  for 
miUta  ry  hardware  but  decreased  the  ap- 
propr  ations  for  supplies,  civilian  per- 
sonne  ,  and  transportation.  The  House 
comm  ttee  said  quite  clearly  and  quite 
coirectly,  in  my  opinion,  that  most,  if 
not  a  11,  of  the  increases  in  military 
muscl  i  could  be  paid  for  by  a  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Department  of 
Def  en  se,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  pro- 
curement,  supply,  surplus  property,  and 
some  ( >f  the  fringe  features.  I  salute  the 
House  committee  for  its  extraordinarily 
fine  e  fort. 

The  Senate  committee  has  now  essen- 
tially done  two  things.  First,  it  has  in- 
crease d  the  funds  for  military  hardware 
and  equipment  even  above  the  House 
figure)  I.  I  certainly  have  no  quarrel  with 
this,  1 1  general,  since  the  collapse  of  the 
summ  it — which  occurred  after  the  House 


committee  acted — and  the  continuing 
needs  for  our  national  defense  make  this, 
in  my  opinion,  necessary.  Second,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  c<xnmittee  has  restored 
many  of  the  cuts  which  the  House  made 
in  procurement  and  supplies,  although 
the  committee  did  say  some  very  caustic 
things  about  the  way  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  handled  procurement  and 
supply.  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  statement  of  the  commit- 
tee on  page  41  of  the  report.  However, 
the  Senate  committee  restored  many  of 
the  cuts  which  the  House  made  In  pro- 
curement and  supplies.  With  this  I  dis- 
agree, for  I  believe  that  as  much  as  $2 
billion  to  $3  billion  a  year  could  be  saved 
by  the  Defense  Department  and  could 
be  and  should  be  used  for  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  missiles,  and  Marine  Corps  and 
Army  ccxnbat  troops  if  there  were  the 
will  to  do  so. 

I  believe  in  a  strong  national  defense. 
I  am  willing  to  vote  the  funds  for  a  more 
adequate  defense,  if  they  are  needed,  and 
to  vote  for  the  means  to  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  the  defense,  if  needed.  Eispe- 
cially  in  the  areas  of  missiles  and  com- 
bat troops,  more  could  and  should  prop- 
erly be  done. 

However,  I  think  that  those  of  lis  who 
favor  a  fully  adequate  defense  so  that  we 
may  be  strong  and  free  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  funds  we  appropriate 
are  spent  efficiently.  From  the  hearings 
which  have  been  held  by  various  con- 
gressional committees,  from  the  reports 
and  investigations  of  the  Gteneral  Ac- 
counting OfBce,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Hoover  Ck>mmission,  and  from  the  vari- 
ous examples  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment which  come  to  our  attention,  many 
of  us  are  convinced  that  large  savings 
could  and  must  be  made  by  making  nu- 
merous practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  more  efficient. 

Among  the  areas  needing  greatest  at- 
tention are: 

NECOnATB)   CONTRACTS 

In  fiscal  year  1959  the  Department 
procuied  $22.7  billion  in  supplies  through 
contracts  with  firms  within  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amoimt,  some  $19.7  bil- 
lion, or  86.4  percent,  was  procured 
through  negotiated  contracts  and  only  a 
little  over  $3  billion,  or  less  than  14  per- 
cent, was  procured  through  contracts  let 
by  competitive  bidding.  As  dozens  of 
General  Accounting  Office  rejwrts  have 
pointed  out,  the  Defense  Department  has 
lost  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
through  improper  contracting  arrange- 
ments. The  Comptroller  General  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Procurement  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  on  page  8  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  cei-tainly  violated  the 
spirit  of  those  provisions  of  the  law 
which  allow  for  negotiated  contracts. 

Perhaps  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Defense  Piocurement  Act  of  1947  de- 
clared: 

All  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies 
and  services  shall  be  made  by  advertising, 
except  that  such  purchases  and  contracts 
may  be  negotiated  by  the  agency  head  with- 
out advertising  if — 

( 1 1  Determined  to  be  necessary  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest  dtiring  the  period  of  a  national 


1960 

emergency  declared  by  the  President  ot  by 
the  Congress. 

(2)  The  public  exigency  wlU  not  admit  ot 
the  delay  incident  to  advertising,  etc. 

There  were  various  other  qualifica- 
tions, but  these  were  Intended  to  be 
purely  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  oC 
competitive  bidding. 

President  Truman  In  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 19,  1948,  addressed  to  all  units  con- 
nected with  national  defense,  wrote  as 
follows: 
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I  The  lawl  alao  sUtes  that  all  purchi 
and  contracU  for  supplies  and  services  shall 
be  made  by  advertising,  except  under  cir- 
cumstances specified  In  the  act  where  ex- 
cepUons  to  the  general  poUcy  may  be  made. 

The  President  went  on  to  say : 
Th»e  U  danger  that  the  natural  desire 
for  flexibility  and  speed  in  procurement  will 
lead  to  exceeaive  placement  of  contracts  by 
negotiation  and  undue  reliance  upon  large 
concerns — 

Then  the  President  said: 
and  this  must  not  occur. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  that  over  86 
percent  of  the  contracts  In  1959  were 
let  by  negotiations,  not  by  competitive 
bidding.  ,,    ,^_, 

It  might  be  of  Importance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  I  read  the  questicm  which  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  ComptroUer  General,  and 
also  his  reply,  as  shown  In  our  hearings 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on 
January  38  of  this  year. 

I  asked  this  question: 

I  am  puBtled  by  Vbie  action  of  the  Defense 
Department  because  aa  I  understand  It. 
when  we  originally  permitted  negotiated 
contracts,  U  was  understood  tl»at  these  were 
to  be  carried  out  only  In  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  where  because  of 
reaaona  of  mUltary  aecurlty  or  uniqueness 
of  product.  It  was  not  dealrable  or  possible 
to  obtain  competitive  bidding.  But  la  It 
your  Impreealon  that  negotUted  contracts 
have  l>een  and  are  now  being  carried  out  by 
the  Defense  Department  in  areas  where  It 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  obtain  competi- 
tive bidding? 

Mr.  Campbell,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, replied: 

We  think  that  is  true,  Mr.  Chairman. 

These  provisions,  put  in  the  law  to 
allow  negotiation  under  aome  limited 
circumstances  where  unusual  conditions 
existed,  have  now  been  used  merely  to 
universalize  negotiated  contracts.  The 
waste  Involved  is  appalling  and  runs  into 
billions  of  dollars. 

BUrrLT  STSTKM  INVKNTOaiES 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  of  the  $41  bUlion 
held  In  the  supply  system  Inventories 
of  the  Defense  Department,  $14.3  billion, 
or  35  percent,  was  excess  or  siutjIus  over 
and  above  the  needs  for  peacetime  oper- 
ations or  for  the  mobilization  reserve. 
Thus,  one-third  of  the  supplies  were 
in  excess  of  the  needs  either  to  run  the 
military  on  a  day-by-day  peacetime 
basis,  or  of  their  needs  If  we  had  to  go 
to  war  tomorrow  morning.  Further- 
more, the  inventories  held  for  both 
peacetime  operating  and  the  mobiliza- 
tion reserve,  in  the  Judgment  of  many, 
are  themselves  in  excess  of  needed  re- 
quirements, or  padded,  to  put  it  more 
clearly.  I  refer  my  colleagues  to  page 
135,  "Federal  Real  and  Personal  Prop- 


erty Report,"  House  of  R^M-esentatives, 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

1960.  

suRPLXTS  paoPBrrr 

About  $28.7  billion,  or  23  percent  of  the 
total  of  the  personal  property  Inven- 
tory of  the  Defense  Department,  has 
already  been  Identified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  as  being  In  surplus  or 
excess  or  In  long  supply  of  present  de- 
fense needs.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense plans  to  dispose  of  this  stock  at  the 
rate  of  about  $10  billion  annually,  and 
eventually  plans  to  dispose  of  as  much 
as  $60  billion  at  the  rate  of  $10  billion 
to  $12  billion  per  year  over  the  next  4 
to  5  years.  The  reference  is  pages  1209- 
1210  "Heai-ings.  House,  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriations  for  1960." 

The  records  Indicate  in  general  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  been 
able  to  obtain  only  about  2  cents  on  the 
dollar,  or  2  percent,  for  the  stock  dis- 
(>osed  of. 

THE  STOCK  FUND  BTSTSIC 

The    stock    fimd    system,    primarily 
used  by  the  Army  and  Navy,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  double  payment  for 
many  supplies,  has  been  extremely  cost- 
ly, and  has  resulted  in  the  Government 
being  unable  to  use  equipment  and  sup- 
plies which  it  owns.     Under  It,  a  De- 
partment secures  an  appropriation  for 
new  procurement.     This  Is  put  in  the 
stock  fund.    Before  the  supplies  In  these 
stock  funds  can  be  used,  the  using  serv- 
ice must  make  a  second  pasrment  from 
their  own  fuiids  in  order  to  get  them. 
Recently    I   cited    niunerous   examples 
from  the  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  where  excess  military  sup- 
plies   were    refused    to    a    Government 
agency  because  the  other  Federal  agen- 
cy did  not  have  the  funds  to  make  a 
second  payment  for  them,  and  then  dis- 
posed of  them  as  excess  or  surplus  to  the 
public  either  free  of  charge  tmder  the 
donable  property  program  or  for  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar.     I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  summaries  of  some  of  the 
examples  brought  out  in  our  hearings. 
There  being  no  objectitm,  the  sum- 
maries were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

BXAMPLXS  WHERK  ST7PFX.IEB  DSCIARXO  SXnU>I.US 

When    Needed    bt    the   Fcdxrai.    Govern- 
ment 

Numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
committee   hearings.     Among   them   are: 

COTTON    DUCK   CLOTH 

The  Government  holds  millions  of  yards 
of  excess  cotton  duck  cloth  as  a  result  of  a 
buildup  of  supplies  from  the  Korean  War. 
The  Department  ot  Defense  reptHted  1,083,- 
740  yards  as  excess  to  their  needs  to  the  New 
York  Geno-al  Services  Administration  re- 
gional office. 

The  Post  Office  Department  requested  the 
total  quantity  for  use  in  patching  mail  bags 
provided  they  oould  get  the  material  without 
reimbursement.  The  Department  of  Defense 
refused.  The  Poet  Office  declined  to  pay 
market  value  because  of  additional  costs 
needed  for  transporUtlon,  additional  treat- 
ment, cutting  to  size.  etc.  The  amount  rep- 
resented a  2-year  supply  to  the  Poet  Office. 

As  a  result  1.078.060  yarda  c*  all  e*oep^ 
4  609  yards  (reprwentlng  13  separate  ordcn 
ekch  under  SSOO  which  went  to  Federal  agen- 
cies) were  donated  to  the  States  and  other 
institutions.    Presumably  the  Post  Office  wUl 


buy  lU  requlremenU  for  mall  bag  patching 
material  from  ocxnmerclal  aources. 

Tbxm  the  Departmoit  of  Defense,  because 
of  the  fooUah  stock  fiind  reimbunable  re- 
qulrment,  let  go  as  excess  and  surplus  over 
a  million  yards  of  cotton  dxick  which  was 
needed  by  the  Post  Office  and  for  which 
additional  funds  to  buy  comparable  mate- 
rials will  have  to  be  appropriated  and  spent 
(p.  671). 

BULLDOZERS 

Nine  D-7  bulldoaers  used  but  repaired  and 
In  good  condition  were  reported  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  siuplus  to  the  OSA 
regional  office  in  New  York.  Four  were  re- 
quested by  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 
OceahviUe.  N  J.,  two  by  the  8<^  Conservation 
Service,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  two  by  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Colimibia,  S.C.  All 
requests  were  based  on  a  waiver  of  the  reim- 
bursement requirement.  The  Department  of 
Defense  would  not  waive  reimbursement. 
The  entire  quantity  was  released  as  "s\ir- 
plus"  (p.  571). 

IBON    PIPE,    MARINE   CORPS 

The  Marine  Corps  Supply  Center,  Albany, 
Ga.,  reported  49,614  feet  of  8-lnch  iron  pipe 
in  new  condition  as  excess  to  their  needs. 
Acquisition  cost  was  $64,465.  Fort  Jackson. 
S.C..  requested  10.000  feet  without  reim- 
bursement. This  was  refused.  Subee- 
qtiently,  19,792  feet  at  an  acquisition  cost 
of  $21,771  was  donated  as  surplus  (p.  571). 

WIRE    FABRIC 

The  Marine  Corps.  Barstow.  Calif.,  reported 
16,461  rolls  of  wire  fabric  as  excess.  Acqul- 
slUoa  cost  was  $543383.  The  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  Guam  needed  1,000  n^ls  and  were 
willing  to  pay  10  percent  oi  the  acquisition 
coat,  or  $8.80  per  roU.  Defenae  insisted  on 
35  percent,  or  $8.25  per  roU.  Guam  then  was 
able  to  buy  only  100  rolls  at  this  price. 

The  remaining  16,351  rolls  representing 
mcM*  than  $500,000  in  acquisltton  coats  to 
the  Government  were  donated  to  the  State 
surplus  property  agencies  (p.  573). 

MUSICAL    INSTSTTMXIfTS 

Musical  Instruments  with  an  acquisition 
cost  ot  $460,000  were  donated  to  the  States 
as  surplus  property  even  though  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
requested  half  of  them  and  the  Director  of 
the  ntlllzatlon  and  Saiea  Diviaion  ot  GSA 
stated  that  "most  of  the  instnunents  would 
be  quickly  distributed  within  the  Federal 
system  If  the  requirement  for  reimbursement 
could  be  waived"  (p.  587). 

OTHER    EXAMPLES 

There  are  nxunerous  other  examples  to  be 
found  in  the  hearings  (pp.  671-2.  677-688) 
of  items  needed  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  were  declared  surplus  and  either 
donated  to  the  States  or  sold  for  s\uplus, 
because  of  the  stock  fimd  requirement  of 
double  payment  or  reimbursement. 

Among  them  were  landing  mats,  302 
reams  of  masking  paper,  plywood  shelters, 
binoculars,  cotton  duck,  electric  mixers, 
gasoline  pumpe,  nylon  rc^ie.  Marine  Corps 
blankets,  lister  bags  and  kits. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
services  claim  that  the  stock  funds  have 
saved  money.  They  say  they  have 
turned  funds  back  from  the  stock  f imds 
to  the  Treasury.  However,  this  is  ac- 
tually no  saving  at  all.  What  has  hap- 
pened is  that  the  services  have  taken 
suivlles  already  on  hand  and  have  capi- 
talized them.  These  supplies  have  al- 
ready been  paid  for  under  appropria- 
tions. Then,  before  allowing  the  sup- 
plies to  be  used,  they  demand  a  second 
payment  from  the  using  military  service 
or  civilian  agency.  This  second  pay- 
ment comes  from  appropriated  funds. 
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From  time  to  time,  the  stock  funds  have 
turned  back  some  cash  which  they  claim 
as  a  savlngB.  But  If  the  transacUcm  Is 
followed  through,  this  Is  seen  as  no  say- 
ings at  an.  In  many  cases,  supplies  have 
been  ca4;>ltali2ed  at  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess of  thdir  valiie.    I  ask  unanimous 


June  13 


ccKiae^t  that  a  table  from  page  6M  of 
the  J<  int  Bconomlc  Committee  hearings 
on  tb;  impact  of  defense  procurement 
be  in!  erted  at  this  p<^  in  the  Ricord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  01  dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows: 


Department  of  Defense  stock  funds — Summary  of 

June  SO,  1969 


capiializtd  inmntories,  inception  to 


Balance  at  beglnnlnc 

Cbaogea  to  Jnna  M,  1M»: 

InvcBtortn  avttallMd 

TxaiHfcr  ol  matvtal  (nflt) — 

Lea  itoA  withdrawal  er«dltfl — 

Total  ebangw  from  tooeption 
to  Jxxmm,  1»» 

Balance,  June  30, 1969 


CcDibteeQ 
tot^ 


to,  nans,  80 


t.m,sn.9u 

748. 448, 7» 
ens,  887,  Ml) 


4.oes,U3,e7« 


13,8M,6W,a8» 


Anny 


i|8,»44,7M,M6 


87B.a88,8» 


918. 
(in,  141 


589,800 


1,683,681,780 


10,  Sn,  396,  335 


I  iBTeDtMlM  e«i><taUMid  at  ineeptlon  of  stook  fond. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
table  shows  that  some  $3.5  billion  of  the 
amounts  in  the  stock  funds  is  an  amount 
which  merely  reflects  Inymtories  which 
have  been  citf>ltaliced. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  the 
Navy  has  a  thousand  pairs  of  shoes 
which  have  already  been  paid  for  f n»n 
approprlatioDS.  If  they  were  purchased 
at  $10  per  pair,  the  Oovemsnent  origi- 
nal^ paid  110.000  for  them. 

Let  us  say  that  these  shoes  are  now  5 
years  old.  The  Navy  decides  to  put 
them  In  the  stock  fund.  Even  though 
they  are  5  years  old  and  have  depreciated 
In  value,  they  are  capitalized  at  the 
original  value  and  placed  In  the  stock 
fund  at  $10,000. 

If  in  the  following  period  some  Navy 
agency  or  some  other  agency  of  the  Oov- 
emment  desires  to  use  the  shoes,  th^ 
must — ^in  most  cases — ^pay  $10,000  to  the 
stock  fund  In  order  to  draw  them  for 
use.  The  using  agency  must  pay  for 
them  from  fuzids  which  Congress  has 
appropriated  for  their  use.  Thus,  to  use 
them,  there  is  a  second  payment. 

Thus,  the  stock  fund  would  get  the 
money  and  the  using  agency  would  get 
the  shoes.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  the 
stock  fuixls  say.  "We  will  turn  back  some 
of  our  cash  to  the  Treasury."  Ilils  they 
oocaslonany  do.  They  then  say.  "Look, 
we  have  saved  money."  The  fact  is  ttuA 
they  have  capitalized  and  sold  goods 
whtoh  they  already  owned.  In  many 
cases,  they  get  rid  of  these  goods  as  sur- 
plus either  for  nothing  or  at  an  aver- 
age— and  I  repeat — at  an  average  of  2 
cents  on  the  dollar,  even  when  some 
agency  wants  them  but  is  unable  to  or 
unwilling  to  pay  for  them.  In  addition, 
there  are  numerous  cases  where  a  single 
service  has  the  same  Item  both  In  and 
outside  the  stock  funds — ^requiring  pay- 
ment frcnn  another  Federal  agency  for 
the  goods  If  drawn  from  the  stock  funds 
but  requiring  no  payment  when  drawn 
f nxn  nonstock  fund  suppllea. 

Senators  should  not  be  misled  by 
claims  that  the  stock  funds  have  saved 
mmiey.  They  are.  in  my  JiKlgment  and 
that  of  othen.  an  expeuaire  and  unnec- 
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method  of   doing  business   and 

■esulted  In  the  inability  of  the  Oov- 

to  use  its  own  goods  and — In 

cases — (^  the  Oovemment  letting 

go  as  surplus — ^frequently  to 

purchasers— when  other  Govem- 

agendes  needed  them  and  wanted 

as  the  examples  I  have  placed  in 

Ixcou    show.    I    ask   unanimous 

that  a  five-point  summary  of  the 

funds  with  references  to  its  pages 

Jofait  Economic  Committee  hear- 

def  ense  procurement  be  printed 

ix>lnt  in  the  Rscokd. 

being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
.as  follows: 
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Navy 


l85A.142,a8 


1,4M.153.68B 

(396,601.044) 

(1,008,000) 


1,  MS,  461, 90S 


a;034.60l,858 


Marina 
Corps 


$489,872,807 
189, 186, 181 
a  088, 641) 


873,030,687 


673,080,087 


Air  Faroe 


$761,814,239 

(7,988, 238) 

(58,196,677) 


690.839.314 


600,529,314 


the  end  at  flacal  year  1959,  the  De- 

of  Defense  had  some  SIS  .9  billion 

sujIpIleB  In  stock  funds.    Of  this  amount 

had  S10.8  bUUon.  the  Hary  sa  bU- 

h»  Air  Tarcm  $601   mlUUm.  and  the 

Corps  SSTS  mllUon.    (See  p.  894.) 

stock  funds  have  been  artlflelaUy 

ip  to  these  amounts  by  "capitalizing" 

suppUps    which   were   originally   purchased 

Defense    DejMurtment    approfnlationa 

funds  from   additional  approprla- 
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a  serrles  or  OoTemment  agency 
to  use  stock  fund  supplies,  they  must 
fair  Talus,  replacement  cost,  or  some 
percentage  of  these  amoimts,  in  order  to  do 
Tills  results  In  a  second  apinroprlatlon 
the  using  serylce  must  have  In  order 
down  the  supplies.    In  many  cases, 
in  the  property's  being  bought 
fm- twice, 
is  llttls  oooslstsncy  either  written 
or  between  the  services  as  to  wh&t 
are    included    In    the    stock    funds, 
ths  same  aerfioe  a  particular  item 
carried  both  in  the  stock  fund  and 
ths  stock  fund.    That  there  are  no 
principles  as  to  when  the  stock  funds 
used  or  not  used  Is  shown  by  ths 
while  ths  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
had  9S  percent  ot  thsir  general  sup- 
stock  funds,  the  Air  Force  had  only 
at  Its  gen«ral  suppUes  Is  stock 
(See  p.  175.) 

a  result,  two  things  have  hi^pened: 

became  of  the  double  payment  re- 

agsades  both  wltbln  a  service 

the  GoTsmsiMit  have  not  been 

or  even  request  the  use  ot  stock 

tems  which  ars  In  surplus  or  excess 


pe:cent 


Second,  even  when  requested,  agencies 
have  been  turned  down  unless  a  second  re- 
imbursement was  made.  This  has  resulted 
In  the  stock  fund's  declaring  billions  of  dol- 
lars c^  supplies  as  surplus  when,  in  fact,  they 
were  needed  either  within  the  servloe  or 
within  the  Ctovemment.  They  have  then 
either  been  sold  to  private  persons  for  a  few 
cents  on  the  dollar  at  a  great  loss  to  the  Oov- 
ermnent,  or  donated  as  stirplus  property,  free 
of  charge,  under  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram to  the  States  and  local  institutions. 
Meanwhile  agencies  desiring  the  materials 
have  either  purchased  new  supplies  or  have 
gone  without  them  while  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment  was  donating  or  selling  these 
needed  Items  as  surplus. 

This  has  been  true  even  though  under  the 
law  (sec.  3g,  Public  Law  152,  the  Federal 
Property  and  AdmlnlstratlTe  Services  Act  of 
1949  as  amsnded)  surplus  property  is  de- 
fined as  "any  excess  property  not  required  for 
the  needs  and  the  discharge  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  all  Federal  agencies,  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  (of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration ) ." 

Yet  there  are  numerous  examples  In  the 
hearings  (see  pp.  677-S88)  whsre  the  08A 
Administrator  has  himself  requested  stock 
fund  property  tor  the  use  of  some  Federal 
agency,  and  which  was  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  only  to  have  it  declared 
surplus  and  either  sold  or  donated  becauss 
the  Defense  Department  insisted  that  It  be 
reimbursed  by  the  other  Federal  agency  for 
the  property. 

psoctiaxicEirr  foucixs — spxcmc  kxawplis 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  center  my  remarlu  today,  however,  aa 
only  one  area  of  these  several  areas 
where  improvements  could  be  made. 
That  area  is  the  procurement  system  of 
the  Defense  Department,  and  especially 
the  "negotiated"  contract  and  the  exces- 
sive costs  to  the  Defense  Department  of 
their  supplies  when  they  are  procured 
in  this  manner. 

I  have  before  me  10  items  which  were 
procured  over  time  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  which  have  zu)w  been  dis- 
posed of  as  surjdus  i;xx>perty  through  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  the  States,  and  through  the 
States  to  the  schools  and  civil  defense 
agencies  of  the  individual  States.  I  have 
obtained  these  original  items  frooi  the 
agency  of  one  State;  and  since  I  do  not 
wish  to  expose  these  people  to  the  wrath 
of  the  military.  I  shall  not  Identify  the 
State  or  agency  whl^  gave  me  tbeae 
items,  but  any  Senator  w  newsman  can 
verify  these  in  my  cfllce  sifter  the  com- 
pletion of  my  q>eeeh. 

Each  State  receives  an  allotment  of 
the  amounts  they  can  secure  under  the 
donable  property  surplus  disposal  pro- 
gram. I  believe  in  this  program.  I 
think  thait  It  is  proper  for  the  States 
to  receive  surplus  iwoperty  when  that 
property  Is  in  fact  suxi^us.  Since  the 
taxpayers  have  already  psdd  for  it.  if  It 
is  genuinely  and  truly  surplus  property, 
it  is  certainly  proper  that  the  States 
should  have  a  priority  in  obtaining  and 
using  it  for  proper  public  purposes,  m 
fact.  Congressman  McCobmack.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  has  done  yeoman  serv- 
ice both  in  the  fields  of  Defense  waste 
and  in  setting  up  the  donable  property 
program,  deserves  great  credit  fw  this 
program  and  its  usefulness  to  our  people. 
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When  the  States  receive  surplus  prop- 
erty from  the  Federal  Government,  the 
items  are  charged  against  their  allot- 
ment— generally  on  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
curement or  acquisition  cost  of  the  item. 
When  the  military  disposes  of  an  item 
as  excess  or  surplus.  It  states  on  the 
invoice  what  the  original  item  cost. 

I  have  those  invoices  with  me  today. 

There  have  been  numerous  complaints 
by  the  State  agencies  that  they  are  being 
charged  excessive  amounts  on  items  of 
small  value.  When  these  have  been 
checked  back,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
militauT  bought  them  at  prices  which  are 
astonishing  and  almost  unbelievable. 

These  Invoices  which  I  hold  and  the 
charges  made  by  the  military  for  the 
surplus  supines  gives  one  an  opportu- 
nity to  check — unfortunately,  after  8ui>- 
plies  have  been  declared  surplus  and  dis- 
posed of — the  amounts  which  were  paid 
for  them  in  the  first  place. 

IN  voices    AND    CKNXXAL    SBBVICBB     ADMINIST»A- 
nOM    UCTTim    CIVX    a   DOUBLK   CTHBCK 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  have  said,  10 
such  items  which  illustrate  the  fantastic 
stuns  which  the  military  has  paid — or 
which  they  claim  they  have  paid— for 
specific  items.  Let  me  say  once  again 
that  I  have  in  my  possession  the  invoice 
numbers  for  these  items  and  the  con- 
tract numbers  for  these  items,  and  the 
ofllcial  papers  show  what  the  military 
services  themselves  say  were  the  acqui- 
sition costs  of  them.  In  addition,  for 
9  of  the  10  items  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  which 
verifies  that  the  information  I  have  and 
which  I  shall  give  is  correct.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  double  check  on  what  the 
services  said  they  paid,  namely,  the  in- 
voice and  the  investigation  by  the  Oen- 
eral Services  Administration;  and  in 
some  cases  we  have  a  triple  check, 
namely,  a  tag  which  is  attached  to  the 
article  showing  the  cost. 

Let  me  take  them  up  one  by  one. 

rnUC  1 .   CABLX.  OPKSATOB  kxadsct 

This  item,  which  the  miliury  pur- 
chased, consists  of  about  4  feet  of  cable 
with  a  plug  at  each  end.  According  to 
the  Air  Force  invoice,  it  was  procured 
at  a  cost  of  $10.67  under  the  Air  Force 
negotiated  contract,  or  so  they  say.  I 
will  not  publicly  name  the  contractor  or 
the  location  of  the  material.  However. 
I  have  had  a  member  of  my  staff  pro- 
cure the  same  item — or  It  seems  to  be  a 
litUe  better  item— from  a  small  elec- 
tronics vendor  in  the  suburbs  of  Wash- 
ington. He  paid  $1.50  for  this  same,  or 
very  similar,  item. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  item  purchased 
by  the  Air  Force  for  $10.67.  Now  I  ex- 
hibit the  item  which  we  purchased  for 
$1.50.  I  hold  both  of  these  items  in  my 
hand  so  that  they  can  be  compared. 

In  other  words,  under  this  negotiated 
contract,  the  Air  Force  was  charged  at 
least  six  times  the  value  of  this  item,  and 
it  was  so  charged  imder  a  negotiated 
contract. 

ITEM    S.   WBXMCB    SSTB    WITH    CASB 

The  second  item  Is  a  smtdl  wrench  set 
with  case.   It  was  procured  by  the  Army. 


The  acquisition  cost  Is  given  as  $29.  In- 
cidentally, it  came  with  some  of  the 
items  missing. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  advertisement  of 
the  Pep  Boys.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
was  a  concern  known  as  t^e  Pep  Boys, 
but  apparently  there  is.  According  to 
the  advertisement,  they  will  sell  a  similar 
wrench  set  for  $3.89.  But  in  addition, 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  also 
carries  a  similar  set  on  its  books — and  I 
offer  it  for  display— and  it  is  a  better 
set — lor  $4.50.  The  Army  says  that  Its 
acquisition  of  this  set  cost  $29.  The 
General  Services  Administration  will  sell 
it  for  $4.50. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Before  I  yield,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  I  have  here  the 
sources  and  the  invoice  confirming  that 
fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  $29  a  set 
the  militaiT  purchased  150  sets,  which 
are  worth  $4.50  each,  with  perhaps  some 
items  added  to  them.  So  it  is  not  an 
isolated  purchase.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Does  the  purchas- 
ing department  of  the  Army  give  any 
reasonable  explanation  of  this  great  dis- 
parity in  what  they  paid  for  this  little 
gadget,  which  is  obviously  not  sm  item  of 
great  cost?    I  imderstand  that  the  figure 

the  Senator  gave  was  $10 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Ten  dollars  and 
sixty-seven  cents. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Ten  dollars  and 
sixty -seven  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  got  a  similar  tmd. 
in  my  Judgment,  a  better  (me  which  the 
General  Services  Administration  carries 
for  $4.50. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  one-sixth 
the  price. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One-seventh  the 
price. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Unless  there  is 
some  valid  explanation  as  to  a  differ- 
ence in  quality,  this  is  a  scamdal  of 
major  proportions,  because  if  this  Is 
typical  it  means  that  the  taucpaiyers  of 
the  United  States  are  being  mulcted 
and  bled  to  the  extent  that  if  we  mulUply 
this  item  by  the  numerous  items  which 
are  purchased,  the  amount  of  money 
may  run  into  millions  of  dollars,  if  not 
biUions  of  dollars.  What  explanation 
was  given? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  are  under  ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  that  indi- 
cate that  there  was  some  kind  ot  payola 
involved? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  charge  that. 
I  simply  say  that  this  was  a  grossly 
excessive  price  that  has  been  paid. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Would  that  not  in- 
dicate gross  and  excessive  negligence, 
to  say  the  least,  and  a  disregard  of  the 
pubUc  interest,  liy  the  responsible  ad- 
ministration officials? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 
Representative  Vinsoh,  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  has  criti- 
cised the  military  very  severely  on  nego- 
tiated contracts.  He  said  that  in  his 
judgment — and  he  made  a  most  cautious 


statement — ^the  procurement  ofBcials 
were  extremely  inefficient  and  were  no 
match  for  those  who  sold  to  them. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  say  that 
while  that  was  undoubtedly  a  correct 
statement  it  perhaps  did  not  go  as  far  as 
it  might  have  gone.  They  may  not  have 
been  any  match,  but  they  are  charged 
with  this  duty.  They  are  being  paid  for 
doing  this  work.  They  are  hired  to  be 
a  match  for  the  people  with  whom  they 
deal.  They  are  officers,  and  they  have 
been  promoted  through  the  years. 
What  is  the  Justification  for  keeping 
such  people  in  oflice? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well.  I  am  trying  to 
understate  the  situation,  as  a  matter 

of  fact.      

Mr.  GRUENING.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Illinois  usually  does.  He  is  far  more  ef- 
fective in  his  presentation  than  he  other- 
wise would  be.  I  congratulate  him  on 
his  continuing  understatement.  We 
know  that  the  Senator  always  under- 
states a  case. 

Mr.  IX)UGLAS.  I  can  only  say  to  my 
good  friend  f nxn  Alaska  that  he  has  not 
heard  anything  yet. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  not  heard  anything  yet  either 
until  he  hears  the  story  of  the  military 
expenditures  in  Alaska  in  prQ>aratlon 
for  World  War  n,  when  every  base  the 
Army  and  Navy  built  was  either  built 
in  the  wrong  place  or  built  wrongly,  and 
the  evidence  is  that  they  were  rebuilt 
at  great  cost.  This  was  done  despite 
the  advice  given  in  advance  by  knowl- 
edgeaible  civUisms,  who  realized  what 
follies  would  be  committed  by  these  serv- 
ices If  those  bases  were  buUt  whore  they 
were  planned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  with  me  in  the  proposition  that 
no  matter  how  honest  and  how  lofty  the 
motives  of  a  purchasing  officer  may  be, 
to  buy  products  for  Oovemment  pur- 
poses on  a  n^otlated  contract  basis,  in 
cases  where  these  products  are  manu- 
factured by  numbers  of  manufacturers, 
it  Is  the  most  uneconomic^  way  for  the 
Government  to  obtain  its  products? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  quite  agree  with 
my  good  friend  from  North  Carolina. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  t  have  been  cru- 
sading against  negotiated  contracts  for 
at  least  the  last  10  years.  Y^  the  facts 
show  that  six-sevenths  of  our  total  vol- 
ume of  military  purchases  are  made  by 
negotiated  contracts,  in  dollar  terms, 
not  merely  in  units,  and  that  this  per- 
centage has  increased  during  the  last 
2  years.  Deiqiite  all  the  criticism  which 
Congress  and  the  public  have  given  it, 
the  parentage  of  purchases  under  these 
negotiated  contracts  shows  an  increase. 
I  fi-^}t  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
from  the  staff  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Procurement — page  86— on  the 
proportion  of  the  negotiated  and  com- 
petitively advertised  itons  be  inserted  in 
the  Rboosd  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.DOUOLAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  PresldAt.  I  wiU  aak 
the  Senator  if  he  does  not  agree  with 
the  intimation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  OamMurc]  that  the  negotia- 
tion of  contracts,  eTen  at  its  best,  in 
cases  wbf^e  the  oommodlties  are  being 
manufactured  by  many  manufacturers, 
or  where  there  are  many  manufacturers 
capable  of  manuf  at^urlng  them,  gives 
rise  to  possible  suspieicms.  because  a 
negotiated  contract  is  giva:i,  in  a  sense, 
by  favor,  rather  than  as  a  oiatter  of 
right. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Yes.  If  any  mayor 
of  a  city  wore  to  purchase  841  percent  of 
the  goods  for  his  city  under  negotiated 
contracts  such  a  storm  of  pubUc  dis- 
approval would  arise  that  he  would  be 
driven  from  office. 

Mr.  KKVIN.  I  am  greatly  gratified 
that  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  should  call  attention  to  this 
matter.  I  have  been  concerned  about  it 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations,  particularly  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. We  have  mn  into  this  propositton 
on  a  number  <tf  occasions.  For  wtampto. 
when  Mr.  Stassea  was  the  head  of  FOA. 
he  actually  overruled  one  of  his  own  com- 
mittees and  (ordered  the  agents  of  the 
FOA  to  negotiate  contracts  in  Pakistan 
for  the  construction  of  elevators  with  the 
highest  bidder.  FOA  had  solicited  bids, 
and  after  the  bids  had  been  submitted. 
FOA  threw  all  of  them  away.  On  Mr. 
Stasaen's  insistence  a  contract  was  ne- 
gotiated with  the  highest  bidder,  not  the 
lowest  bidder. 

When  he  came  before  our  committee.  I 
undertO(A  to  ask  him  some  questions. 
In  response,  he  undertook  to  ask  me  a 
question.  He  said.  "What  would  you 
have  done?"  I  said  if  I  had  been  in 
charge  of  FOA.  I  would  have  granted  the 
contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 
That  is  what  I  would  have  done,  I  told 
him.  I  would  not  have  ordered  the  ne- 
gotiation of  a  contract  with  the  higtest 
bidder  in  any  case.  I  tcdd  him  that  the 
trouble  fundamentally  with  a  negotiated 
contract  J&  that  it  is  something  Uke  kiss- 
ing; it  goes  by  favor,  not  as  a  matter 
of  right. 

Having  run  into  this  proposition  <m 
the  committee  on  several  ocasions.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
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perfo  rmlng  a  real  public  service  in  call- 
ing I  ittllc  attention  to  this  matter,  and 
caSiXK  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  it. 
because  there  is  ik>  reason  whatever  for 
negottating  contracts  where  the  object 
of  th  i  contract  is  the  acquisition  by  the 
Gove  iiment  of  products  which  either  are 
being  manufactured  by  many  manufac- 
turer I  or  where  many  manufacturers  are 
caiMMle  of  making  those  products. 

Mr  DOIK3LAS.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  i:  roblem  of  security,  but  that  would 
excuie  only  a  relatively  small  fraction. 
For  <  ven  here  comfMuratlve  items  could 
be  c  stained  by  competitive  bidding. 
I  ma  IT  say  that  I  am  introducing  this 
matelal  and  these  examples  today  in 
order  that  we  may  be  strong  militarily. 
The  \  2  billion  or  $3  billion  wtiich,  in  my 
Judgi  lent.  Is  being  wasted  aimnally  in 
this  wq)ect  could  be  used  for  missiles. 
for  n  (»«  cmnbat  troops,  and  for  military 
hard  irare.  The  extra  cost  of  these  items 
is  be  ng  used  as  an  argumrat  why  we 
canni  »t  afford  to  get  these  defense  serv- 
ices. We  could  make  an  effOTt  to  get 
them  if  we  would  order  our  defense  ex- 
pend tures  properly. 

Mr  EBVIN.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  abe  olutely  correct  in  the  position  that 
raonc  f  could  be  saved  in  this  area.  The 
savin  i  would  enable  us  to  supply  some 
of  tb !  deficiencies  which  xk>w  exist  on  a 
natlo  lal  bads. 

I  tl  tank  the  Senator  for  the  fine  puUic 
sorvii  e  he  is  raideriztg  in  bringing  this 
matt  r  to  our  attention. 

Mr  DOUOLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr  DOUOLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr  ORUENINO.  I  noted  with  inter- 
est t  le  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Norti  1  Carolina  that  this  negotiated  con- 
tract took  something  of  the  nature  of 
kissiz  g.  However,  consideilng  the  great 
extexib  of  it,  it  would  appear  that  it  went 
beyoid  klasing  and  probably  involved 
heart  r  embraces  on  mamy  oecasians. 

Mr  DOUOLAS.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
that  i  ubject. 
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Let 


me  take  my  third  iton,  which  is  a 
socket  for  a  lamp.    This  box  eon- 
500  of  these  small  sockets. 
Mrj  tiUUENlNU.    Each  about  1  inch 
inleqgth. 

DOUGLAS.      That    is    correct, 
is  the  price  tag.    What  does  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska  suppose  these  items 
cost?    They  cost  $31.10. 

Mr.  ORUXNINa.    A  groesf 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No;  apiece.  Here  is 
the  invoice.  These  500  small  sockets  cost 
$10,550,  so  the  military  says.  We  have 
a  letter  from  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration corroborating  that  fact. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  The  Invoice  says 
that  they  are  one  and  three-slxte^iths 
inches  in  length,  and  eleven  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  that  there  are 
500  in  this  purchase. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  At  $21.10  each,  that 
is  a  total  of  $10,550.  It  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable that  any  responsible  government 
official  could  agree  to  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  We  had  a  similar 
item  priced  at  a  College  Park.  Md..  elec- 
tronics retail  store.  Can  the  Senator 
guess  the  price  which  was  given  us? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Twenty-five  cents. 
The  private  dealer  said  it  was  worth  25 
cents.  The  invoice  states  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Government  at  $21.10. 
Here  is  a  boxful  which  ought  not  to  have 
cost  more  than  $125,  but  which,  so  the 
military  says — so  the  Navy  invoice 
.says — was  purchased  for  $10JS50. 
ITEM  4.  KUKrrmic  dklat  un> 

Let  us  take  item  No.  4.  an  electric  delay 
line,  of  the  so-called  bull  model.  This 
item  was  procured  by  the  Air  Force  un- 
der a  negotiated  contract  at  a  cost  of — 
what  does  the  Senator  suppose  it  cost? 

BAr.  GRUENINO.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine.    My  tmagtnation  is  limited. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
read  the  invoice. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  seems  hardly 
possible.    The  acquisition  cost  was  $250. 

Was  it  made  by  Tiffany's,  by  any 
chance,  and  studded  with  Jewels? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No.  I  wiU  not  men- 
tion names.  The  invoice  gives  the  total 
amount.  We  have  a  letter  from  the 
General  Services  Administration,  which 
communicated  with  the  company  Itself 
and  verified  the  charge.  The  conqMUiy 
said  that  the  item  cost  from  $300  to  $500 
when  engineered. 

I  have  had  a  staff  man  inlce  this  item 
at  a  private  firm.  My  source,  an  ^ec- 
tronics  supply  firm,  estimated  that  It 
would  cost,  at  most,  $40  If  purchased 
singly,  or  $24  if  bought  wholesale,  as  the 
Government  would  buy.  Even  this  is 
a  most  generous  estlms^,  as  even  thoee 
not  skilled  in  this  area  can  see  from  ob- 
servation. Thi^i  is  another  example  of 
a  negotiated  contract  with  an  excessive 
cost,  at  least  10  times  what  It  should 
have  been. 


miC    S.    BLOWES- 
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Item  No.  5  is  a  blower,  bull  model,  with 
miscellaneous  components.  This  item, 
which  everyone  can  see,  consists  of  three 
small  wires,  a  small  amount  of  metal, 
and  a  small,  fanlike  blower. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Yes.  One  would 
not  think  it  was  a  very  costly  item. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  read  the  amount  on  the  tag 
and  tell  us  the  acquisition  ooat? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.    Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  invoice  shows 
that  amount,  and  the  General  Services 
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Admlnistraticm  corroborates  that  fact. 
We  have  the  contract  number;  It  was  a 
negotiated  contract.  The  08A  checked 
back  on  the  price. 

RSM  «.  ALvminnc  auam  auvms 

Now  we  come  to  a  rather  interesting 
item,  the  so-called  gage  blocks.  These 
are  merely  piaoes  of  alumiiumi.  They 
are  supposed  to  measure  off  short 
distances. 

I  wonder  If  the  Seiuitor  would  use  one 
and  draw  a  stralgut  line. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  It  Is  about  4  Inches 
tn  length,  I  should  say;  2  Inches  in  width; 
and  pCThaps  one-fourth  inch  in  thick- 
ness. ^^  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  They  are  made 
of  aluminum.  I  may  say  that  the  piece 
is  not  even  and  that  a  line  drawn  along 
the  2-lnch  side  would  not  be  particularly 
accurate  or  straight,  although  that  Is  the 
purpose  of  a  genuine  gage  block. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.    No.  It  is  not;  it  is 

wavy.  ^,    ^ 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  It  Is  not  a  gage  block ; 
it  is,  rather,  a  substitute — a  strip  of 
aluminum  Just  as  It  came  from  the  mill, 
with  no  machining  having  been  used. 
The  dimensions  are  quite  tmeven.  It 
could  never  be  used  to  draw  a  truly 
straight  line.  — __^ 

These  were  procured  by  the  Air  Force, 
this  time  supposedly  under  a  ccanpeti- 
tlve  contract.  What  does  the  Senator 
from  Ala^a  suppose  these  cost? 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  I  should  think  the 
wholesale  value  would  be  about  a  cent 
apiece. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    They  cost  $10  apiece. 

lift-.  ORUENmO.  That  Is  unbelieva- 
ble. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  here  the  rec- 
ords showing  they  cost  $10  apiece;  three 
of  them,  $30. 

We  obtained  a  comparable  piece  of 
metal  made  of  steeL  It  Is  straighter  than 
the  other  piece.  A  staff  member  pro- 
cured It  for  50  cents  from  a  small  ma- 
chine company  In  the  Washington 
suburbs. 

At  most,  a  genuine  gage  block  of  this 
kind  would  not  cost  more  than  $2;  but 
here  Is  an  eraats  gage  block,  which  Is 
quite  uneven  on  one  side,  which  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  piece  of  aluminum  4 
inches  long,  3  Inches  wide,  and  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  thick,  for  which  the  Air 
Force  said  !t  paid  $10. 

Mr.  ORUENma.  Would  not  steel  be 
more  expensive  than  aluminum,  in  any 
event? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  would  think 
so. 

Ifr.  oaUENINO.  So  the  Senator's 
comparignn  with  a  piece  of  steel  at  50 
cents  reaUy  would  noi  reflect  the  great 
discr«|MLiK7  which  actually  exista  be- 
tween what  apparently  is  the  true  vahie 
of  Uils  little  piece  of  aluminum  axul  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  paid  for  It. 
would  it? 

Mr.  DOUGBlJ^  That  la  correct.  I 
was  trying  to  be  very  amaaratlve. 

,  oam-4Ux.r  nvcw 


'  Item  Ifo.  T  to  three  8t0«I  loei^ing  plugs, 
which  I  hold  bi  my  hand,  and  for  which 
the  Air  Vorae  •!•$«  ft  waa  ebarged  fll 

araabovtt 


Vkv,  with  some  w*n/'>«*«<ng  at  one  end. 
which  is  very  rough.  Tliere  la  prcrtMUdy 
no  similar  oMnmerdal  article;  but.  sA 
moat,  sodi  an.  item  could  not  conceivably 
be  worth  more  than  $1.  Aa  a  matter  of 
fact.  It  is  probably  worth  a  good  deal 
leas  than  that  A  private  appraiser  has 
fixed  the  true  value  at  25  cents  or  50 
cents  at  moat  But  the  Air  Force  paid 
$11  apiece. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  The  Air  Force  paid 
$11  for  each  one  of  them? 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  Yes,  ao  they  say.  and 
so  our  invoices  show. 

Mr.  CHtUENINO.  I  do  not  wish  to 
anticipate  tiie  very  valuable  expositicm 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  making;  but 
has  he  estimated  how  much  woiild  be 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  if 
we  had  the  kind  of  efflcioit  business- 
like administration  xA  the  Department 
of  Defense  Uiat  the  term  "businesslike 
administration"  presumably  would  con- 
note? How  .  many  Ullions  of  dollars 
would  the  Soiator  reckon  would  be 
saved  the  taxpayers  in  the  course  of  a 
year? 

Bdr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to 
exaggerate;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  pur- 
chase from  $21  billion  to  $24  bOhon 
worth  of  supplies  each  year,  and  virtu- 
ally every  negotiated  contract  we  hava 
examined  indicates  a  inice  appreciably 
in  excess  of  ^^lat  the  competitive  price 
would  be.  Later,  I  shall  introduce  into 
evidence  reports  by  the  Comptroller 
General— about  50  of  them,  which  I 
have  herfr— which  have  been  mibmltted 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  to 
Congresa  in  the  last  2  years,  but  have 
not  had  much  effect 

My  judgment  is  that  It  would  be  con- 
servative to  say  that  we  could  save  10 
percent,  and  that  therefore  we  could  ef- 
fect savings  at  a  minimum  of  from  $2 
billion  to  $2,500  mlllloa  to  $3  bUlioa. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  But  the  figures  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  cited  show  a 
much  greater  disparity  between  the 
prices  paid  by  negotiated  contract, 
wholesale,  aiui  the  prices  of  similar  ar- 
ticles purchased  retail  from  local 
dealers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  in  almost  every 
case  the  negotiated  contract  price  of  tiie 
items  is  from  6  to  10$  times  what  the 
price  would  be  undo*  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  If  that  Is  the  caae. 
why  doea  the  Senator  fmn  lUlnoia 
reckon  that  the  aavlng,  under  an  effi- 
cient, busineadike  administration,  would 
be  only  10  percent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Because  I  am  trying 
to  understate  the  case. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Bat  that  is  an  im- 
derstatenient  whidt.  percentagewlae,  la 
almost  aa  great  aa  the  exceaa  charges 
that  the  Senator  from  minola  haa  dem- 
onstrated here. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  However,  if  we  could 
aave  $2JM0  millkm.  wovld  not  that  be 
a  great  day  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  OBUENBfO.  It  eertaialy  would. 
But  If,  out  oC  an  ammat  ma^diaaiDf 
budget  of  $94  MlBoA,  and  with  prices 
rangtBg  from  •  to  Iff  to  2()l  ttmea  as  muCh 
as  «jey  should  be,  we  could  t)fesuxhably 
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save  from  $10  UUion  to  $15  bilUon.  ttiat 
would  be  even  more  wOTthwhOe. 

Mr.  DOUOLAS.  I  would  not  say  the 
overcharge  is  as  great  as  this  in  the  case 
of  all  items.  But  I  think  the  record 
shows  the  overcharges  are  great;  and  I 
brieve  the  record  shows — and  I  aaaure 
the  Senator  that  it  is  not  biased— that 
the  savings  which  could  be  made  would 
be  tremendous,  and  that  from  $2  billion 
to  $2V^  billiim  to  $3  billion  a  year  would 
be  saved  if  we  had  efficient  and  effective 
procurement  policies. 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  been  warned  again 
and  again,  for  at  least  the  last  10  years, 
of  this  situation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  warned  again  Just  this  year, 
by  both  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  our  Senate  Appropriations 
CcHumittee. 

Listen  to  what  the  House  committee 
said.  Just  this  year: 

Time  and  time  again  congr— lonal  oom- 
mitteea  and  the  Oentral  AooounOng  Office 
point  out  to  the  Department  of  Defenae 
procedural  errors  and  make  reconunenda- 
tions  for  Improvement*  in  procurement  and 
supply  practlcee  and  actlTltles.  Not  only 
have  the  pnx»dural  change*  made  by  the 
Department  been  Ineffectual,  hut  app«ently 
normal  good  judgment  U  too  frequenUy 
tyr»fcing  In  procurement  and  eopply  manage- 
ment  programa.  Aa  an  example,  an  Air  Force 
Base  In  Germany  requested  of  the  Army 
Quartermaster  Depot  In  Philadelphia  800 
foottoekers.  Routine  ^mtxAysnl  errors  re- 
sulted In  Um  actual  shipping  of  10,017  foot- 
1^T^T*TT"  to  the  haes  at  an  nnneoaaaary  es- 
peadltura  of  aiOCOO*  tn  ahipiang  casta. 
WfaUe  thla  waa  taking  place,  there  were 
aeveral  thrusan^A  footlocken  In  an  Army 
depot  In  the  same  country  from  which  the 
alrbase  requirement  tac  300  could  easily 
have  been  satisfied. 

Congreas  Is  In  almoet  constant  receipt  of 
OAO  reports  which  show  a  remarkable  in- 
ability of  the  services  to  achieve  adequate 
eontrol  and  supervlslai  over  the  sttittcon- 
tractlng  practicea  oC  prime  eontraetocs.  eqie- 
clally  where  competition  la  Uulted.  A  re- 
cent report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  disclosed  a  jnofit  of  39  percent  on 
a  large  Army  contract.  In  coounentlng  on 
this  matter,  the  OomptroOar  Oeneral  stated: 
"We  believe  that  surveUlaaee  liy  Anay  oob- 
tractlng  oflkdale  woukl  have  <Meciowd  I«he 
prime  oontraotar'sl  faUurs  to  obt^n  eoet 
data  and  price  analyses  for  use  In  deter- 
mining the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
proposed  by  the  subcontractor." 

Another  report  dlsrlosert  profits  to  costs 
ratios  of  24  to  41  percent  on  subcontracts 
ondor  the  Department  of  the  Army's  prtsa* 
contracts  for  Nike  missiles 

In  this  same  area,  failure  of  the  Air  Faroe 
to  exerdae  proper  supervision  of  the  sub- 
contracting and  pricing  practices  (rf  a  prime 
contractor  far  a  fire-control  radar  resulted 
ijx  acceptance  of  h51i1<^^"»'  costs  in  excess 
of  fs  mUllon. 

«ie  record  shows,  unfortunately,  that 
theee  eannot  be  regarded  as  isolated  ezam- 

The  House  committee  also  said: 
Xm  raoognltkm  d.  the  admitted  waste  erf 
wMeto  aU  the  fcxegaAag  caasa  are  but  repre- 
sentative samplfie,  and  In  an  effort  to  oom,- 
P«I  prompt  remedial  action,  the  committee 
reeammaods  Tediretloa  (rf  each  proeutement 
aupiopilatfcm  by  S  percent,  a  total  deuMM 
of  $IDO;iiayOOO.  In  aaaWtoa  to  Wils  owtaH 
reduction,  spedfle  pingisia  ttam  leoanaMa- 
datioos  are  noted  In  tbe  ^prmglais  Mkiw- 
Ihg  paragn^hs. 
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Ttae  oQBunlttee  Ukea  this  opportunity  to 
lerre  notice  <m  ftU  oontncUng  oOloera  in  the 
xniUttfT  aerrlces  thJtt  heretfter  they  per- 
sonally can  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  es- 
plain  fully  thetr  own  aettcms  In  artmlnis- 
terlnc  certain  suspect  contracts.  Tbe  com- 
mittee Invites  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  put 
all  responsible  contracting  oOoers  on  notice 
to  this  effect. 

ICr.  ORUKNINO.  What  was  the  effect 
of  the  warning? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  read  Just  now 
from  the  report  by  the  House  committee 
tor  this  year.  The  Senate  committee 
used  Btnog  language,  but  voted  to  re- 
store the  cut.  for  this  year. 

Ur.  QRUENINO.  m  the  judgmmt  of 
the  distinguished  Senat<»r  from  Illinois, 
who  is  ultimately  respmulble  for  this 
sboddng  waste? 

Ur.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  must  go  to  those  who 
head  the  Department  of  Defense,  and.  in 
a  sense,  to  the  head  of  the  nati(mal 
administration.  Howevo:,  I  do  not  want 
to  make  this  matt«:  a  party  issue,  and  at 
the  moment  I  am  not  into'ested  in  find- 
ing a  particular  culprit.  I  am  interested 
in  Indicating  the  eztait  and  the  cost  of 
the  abuse,  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
stimulate  the  taking  ot  action  to  reduce 
the  waste,  so  that  we  can  be  stronger. 
I  want  to  emiriiasize  that  again  and 
again. 

HMc  s.  SMALL  TaAKsrai  yUMCHSa 

Item  No.  8  cc«sists  of  four  small  trans- 
fer punches,  which  are  nothing  more 
than  smaU  metal  cylinders  of  2  inches 
or  leas  In  length,  and  varying  in  diameto* 
fktxn  one-eighth  to  ooe-haU  inch.  They 
are  very  roughly  machined,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  is  a  small  metal  extension 
which  could  be  used  to  make,  on  metal, 
■mall  punch  marks  about  the  size  of  an 
md-of-a-sentence  period  made  Iqr  a 
typewriter. 

TbB  acquisition  cost  for  four  of  these 
was  $32.75,  or  $8.18  apiece. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve; is  it  not? 

Mr.DO^TQLAS.  Here  is  the  Invoice. 

Mr.  COIUENING.  Four  at  $33.75— a 
little  over  $8  apiece. 

Mr.DQDCHiAS.   That  Is  right. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  What  does  the  8en- 
atcn*  soppoae  they  are  really  worth,  it  he 
wanted  to  buy  them  as  a  private  dtl- 
mi? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  one  wanted  to 
make  a  generous  estimate,  they  would 
not  be  worth  more  than  25  cents  apiece, 
or  $1  in  an  for  the  four  items  which  the 
Air  FcMTe  states  it  procured  for  $32.75. 

IRM  t.  BanX  UWDKOB 

Item  No.  9  consists  of  eight  smaU  drill 
bushings  of  various  sizes.  They  are 
small  pieces  of  metal  pipe  of  from  one- 
half  inch  to  an  inch  in  both  length  and 
diameter  and  which  give  no  i^pearanoe 
of  having  been  machined  to  any  minute 
tolerances.  The  acquisition  cost  for 
these  eight  small  bushings  was  $77.25. 
or  $9.85  apiece.  Again,  tbetr  real  value, 
according  to  a  machine  abop  appraiser, 
could  be  no  more  than  25  cents  to  50 
cents  a  piece,  it  Ifaat.  They  were  pro- 
cured by  the  Air  Wont. 

Item  Nt>.  10  la  a  moat  Interesting  item. 


ISA  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  C  enator  yidd? 

Mi.DOUGOiAS.   I  yield. 

Mi.  ORUBNINQ.  This  contrasts 
strai  gely  with  the  drastic  reductions  in 
aetui  1  defense  which  are  now  being  un- 
derti  ken  by  the  Air  Force.  I  hope  I  am 
not  I  oing  too  far  afield  in  saying  that  we 
in  A  aska  were  shocked  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  t;  le  drastic  reduction  in  the  defense 
of  th  ftt  most  strategic  area  by  the  elimi- 
naticn  of  the  entire  only  interceptor 
squalron  of  fighter  planes  in  northern 
Alaska.  These  planes,  the  F-89's,  had 
been  scheduled  to  be  replaced  by  the 
F-lOL's  only  a  few  months  ago.  Four 
weeks  ago.  the  Air  Force,  under  budg- 
etar;  pressure,  and  for  reasons  which 
were  alleged  to  be  also  strategic,  can- 
cele(  this  entire  defensive  and  offensive 
strei  gth  in  northern  Alaska. 

It  ;eems  to  me  a  littie  economy  in  pur- 
chas  ng  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
overjill  defense.  If  we  could  save  some 
of  this  money  that  is  going  down  the 
rathole  of  negotiated  contracts,  and  use 
it  tq  strengthen  our  defenses,  not  only 
woui  d  our  Nation's  position  be  vastly 
impi  oved,  but  it  would  save  the  Ameri- 
can axpayers  a  vast  amount  of  money. 

M'.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actl3  right.  Money  is  being  wasted  in 
this  way.  It  is  said  we  do  not  have 
enoi  gh  money  to  keep  the  three  Marine 
Cons  divisions  up  to  strength.  It  is 
said  we  do  not  have  money  enough  to 
havi  adequate  combat  troops  in  the 
Arm  ^  It  is  said  we  do  not  have  money 
enoi  ehtx  missiles  or  for  the  Air  Force. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  we  do  not  have 
enoi  gh  money,  in  my  Judgment,  is  that 
we  8  re  wasting  enormous  sums  on  these 
negctiated  otrntracta. 

mac  10.  ASsoKRD  wamcHsa 

It  >m  No.  10  consisted  originally  of 
5,731  small  wrenches  ami  assort^ 
min<ir  items  of  which  I  have  merely 
brouirht  along  8  items.  If  pressed,  I 
could  produce  more.  The  procurement 
cost  of  these  was  listed  by  the  Army  at 
$1.8'  mriece,  or  $14.72  for  these  eight 
item  t.  or  $10,559.76  for  the  total  amounts. 
The  items  I  have  are  representative  of 
the  otal.  They  are  certainly  worth  no 
mor<!  than  a  few  cents  to  perhaps  25 
oait(  apiece.  Even  if  we  valued  the 
eigh  items  at  $1  for  the  total,  that 
wou]  1  probably  be  an  excessive  price  to 
pay  or  them. 

Tl  is  would  be  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
price  which  the  military  paid  for  them. 

Tliese  items  were  purchased  by  the 
A^m^ 

CONCLVSIOM 

M  .  President,  I  think  I  could  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  hundred  more 
(pies  of  this  kind.  I  wffl  do  so  if 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
Let  me  refer  again  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  excessive 
pricf  I.  Let  me  read  from  one  I  have  at 
hanc ,  relating  to  the  Northern  Radio 
Corp  ,  Inc.,  New  York : 

Thi  I  report  shows  that  price  jM-oposals  sub- 
mitt«  1  by  Nartbsm  Badlo,  and  tised  tax  nago- 
tlatlx  g  psteas  of  oontraeto  AF-MM  and  AF- 
8600,  ineladMl  eaWiiHrt—  for  labor  ooats  of 
•406;  00.  which  WW*  about  tntfiOO  la  aa- 
oesB  ( r  coats  tneurred  by  Xtirtlieni  Badlo  un- 


der preceding  Air  Fotcc  contracts  for  the 
same  items.  The  Air  Force  accepted  the  la- 
bor ccat  eatimates  proposed  by  Northern 
Radio  as  fair  and  reascMxable  without  making 
a  critical  review  and  comparison  of  those 
estimates  with  prior  cost  experience.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  oontracior's  OTerhead 
and  profit  allowances  related  to  the  excess 
labor  cost  estimates  are  considered,  the  prlcee 
to  the  Oovemment  vmder  the  two  contracts 
were  exceaslte  by  about  $648,000. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  have  an  engage- 
ment in  my  olOce.  Before  leaving,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  Smator  on  this 
brilliant  part  of  his  continuing  exposi- 
tion of  most  shocking  military  waste. 
He  is  rendering  a  great  service.  I  would 
only  hope  that  these  facts  will  be  trans- 
lated into  some  kind  of  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch, 
which,  after  all,  has  the  re^onslbllity 
for  acting. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  purpose  in 
not  injecting  any  partisan  note  into  the 
discussion.  His  Interest  is  in  strength- 
ening the  Nation  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  and  the  use  of  the  money 
for  valid  purposes.  I  think  it  is  difBcult 
to  strengthen  the  Nation  thrmigh  this 
administration,  which  has  presented  it- 
self to  the  Nation  as  a  business  admin- 
istration, as  an  administration  (^n>oaed 
to  waste,  as  an  administration  opposed 
to  corruptlim,  as  an  administration  ex- 
posed to  extravagance.  ITiese  words, 
"extravagance,"  "waste."  and  "imneces- 
sary."  seem  to  appear  in  the  President's 
veto  messages  whenever  a  bill  has  been 
passed  by  Congress  to  remove  pollution 
from  our  rivers,  for  adequate  housing,  to 
build  classrooms  for  our  children,  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  teachers,  and  for  resource 
development  We  hear  much  about 
waste  and  extravagance  en  these  occa- 
sions and  from  that  source,  but  here  is  a 
waste  that  is  wholly  within  the  purview 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is. 

I  reluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  great  responsibility  there, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  solved  until  there 
is  a  change  at  the  top.  We  need  a  new 
high  command. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  rc»n  Alaska. 

I  shall  read  from  another  report  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  January 
1959,  relating  to  a  contract  with  the 
McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.: 

In  establishing  a  Arm  price  for  airplanes 
to  be  produced  under  contract  NOas  58-204. 
Navy  contracting  oOlolals  utlllBed.  without 
adequate  efraluatlon  or  verincatlon,  oost  data 
which  included  duplicate  costs  and  ooats  not 
applleaMe  to  the  airplanes.  The  contatetor 
incurred  costs  of  about  66  million  less  than 
the  amount  contemplated,  of  which  $2,606,- 
900  oonld  have  been  recognlaed  by  navy 
contracting  officials  by  an  adequate  review 
of  oost  data  available  at  the  time  the  price 
was  established.  As  the  result  of  our  bring- 
ing our  flndlngg  to  the  attention  ot  the 
agency,  the  oontracUMr  offered  to  rsduce  the 
price  by  $8  mlllloa.  As  at  December  1. 1068, 
the  Navy  had  not  accepted  this  offer. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  I  could  continue  all 
afternoon  reading  from  these  analyses 
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which  number  about  50  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  who  I  think  is  an 
extremely  o<mipet«it  and  honorable 
man.  These  relate  simply  to  the  con- 
tracts. There  Is  an  equal  or  greater 
number  with  respect  to  supplies.  These 
are  reports  made  to  the  Congress.  Very 
littie  attention  is  paid  to  them.  Almost 
no  attention  is  paid  to  them  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defmse.  The  practices  con- 
tinue year  after  year,  year  after  year. 

If  the  time  of  my  staff  permits,  we 
shall  present  an  analysis  of  each  one  of 
these  contracts.  The  covering  letter  of 
each  gives  the  salient  facts.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  assemble  them  all  to- 
gether. They  make  a  damning  indict- 
ment. 

Some  will  say.  of  course,  that  one  can 
always  find  a  few  horrible  examples. 
However,  almost  every  time  the  Comp- 
troller General  Investigates  an  area  of 
negotiated  contracts  he  finds  that  the 
Govenunmt  has  been  overcharged.  I 
have  brought  to  the  floor  today  this  pile 
of  General  Accounting  Office  reports 
which  have  come  out  in  the  last  2  years. 
There  are  here  doaens  and  dosens  of  ex- 
amples of  wasteful  procurement  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. This  situation  involves  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  few  examples  I  have 
had  time  to  mention  and  which  illustrate 
the  entire  problem. 

To  be  charitable,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  the  procurement  methods  of  the  De- 
fense Depcutment  are  grossly  wasteful. 
In  the  examples  I  have  brought  here 
today,  either  the  military  has  been  taken 
In  by  the  contractors  or  the  military  Is 
charging  off  to  the  donable  property  pro- 
gram these  useless  and  surplus  items  at 
costs  which  are  fantastic  and  which  are 
misleading.  One  or  the  other  must  be 
the  case.  Since  we  have,  for  these  itons, 
the  actual  contract  number  and  procure- 
ment price,  it  seems  that  the  former  is 
really  the  truth,  namely,  that  the  mili- 
tary Is  paying  excessive  prices  under  Its 
contracting  syston. 

I  r^>eat  what  I  said  at  the  begmuing 
of  my  speech.  I  believe  in  a  strong  na- 
tional defense.  I  am  willing  to  vote  the 
funds  and  vote  for  the  taxes  so  that  we 
can  be  strong  and  free.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  and  almost  every  group  which  has 
gone  into  this — ^the  Hoover  Commission^ 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Joint 
Economic  Ccwnmlttee.  and  various  other 
committees  (rf  the  Congress— have  found 
what  appears  to  be  «)palllng  misman- 
agement and  waste  in  the  procurement 
system  of  the  Defense  Department. 

If  the  Defense  Department  needs 
more  money  for  ships,  planes,  tenks. 
missiles  and  coml»t  troops — and  I  be- 
lieve It  does— there  Is  at  least  $2  billion 
to  $3  billion  which  they  could  use  for 
these  purposes  which  they  could  get  by 
tightening  up  on  existing  procurement, 
supply,  and  surplus  dis«x>sal  practices 
within  the  Department  itself. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  for  the  national  defense.  But, 
we  do  not  do  so  If  we  allow  the  Military 
Establishment  to  continue  with  its  pres- 
ent practices  and  wasteful  methods.  In 
fact,  if  these  practices  continue,  we 
t^ffl\  not  make  ouradves  atrtmger,  but 
in  fact,  we  could  become  weaker,  our 


people  could  lose  faith,  and  instead  of 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns,  and  combat 
troops,  we  could  have  a  surptas  of  items 
we  do  not  need  purchased  at  prices 
which  should  not  have  been  paid. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  the  President  himself,  to 
knock  some  heads  together  so  that  the 
public  can  be  assured  of  getting  its 
money's  worth  from  military  procure- 
ment, and  so  this  covmtry  can  remain 
strong  and  free.  Those  who  waste  the 
precious  ewmomic  lifeblood  of  the 
country  are  Injuring  our  national  de- 
fense and  making  America  less  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  on  another  brilliant  speech. 
The  Senator  has  indicated  once  again 
why  he  is  the  supreme  example  in  the 
Senate — ^in  my  judgment,  in  the  coun- 
try— of  the  fact  that  a  man  can  be  noted 
for  his  liberality  of  mind,  of  heart,  and 
of  spirit  and  yet  be  very  careful  about 
the  public  purse.  I  think  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  dononstrated 
today  that  this  kind  of  waste,  which  has 
been  so  thoroughly  documented,  weakens 
this  coimtry.  It  weakens  our  defense. 
By  correcting  this  kind  of  waste  we  can 
have  a  far  stronger  defense  without 
Increasing  taxes  and  without  additional 
spending. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  j^dd? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  c(Hnmendlng  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  the  painstaking  work  he  and 
his  staff  have  conducted  in  studying 
these  reports  and  presenting  them  to 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  mexeusable 
that  we  in  the  Senate  should  have  to 
take  up  such  matters  as  some  of  the 
things  the  Senator  has  presented  today. 
There  Is  the  case  of  the  special  con- 
tract of  the  Northern  Radio  Co.,  Inc., 
with  total  labor  costs  of  $428,900,  which 
were  $223,000  in  excess  of  costs  incurred 
by  the  company.  Certainly,  witii  reavect 
to  a  contract  of  this  size,  it  is  inexcusable 
for  the  Department  not  to  have  had 
some  kind  of  adequate  supervision  to 
detect  stich  waste  as  this. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  this  example  there 
is  an  overstatement  of  cost  by  almost 
100  percent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  commend  tiie 
Senator  for  his  work.  I  hope  the  execu- 
tive agencies  of  the  Government  wHl 
take  heed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  so,  also.  It 
is  a  very  discouraging  thing.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  have  been  pro- 
ducing facts  of  this  type  year  after  year. 
The  Hoover  OMnmission  made  its 
studies.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Wood,  who 
I  suppose  Is  one  of  the  most  conservative 
men  In  this  country,  and  who  certainly 
is  no  political  supporter  of  mine,  has 
made  these  statements  again  and  again. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  made, 
so  far  as  we  can  tdl,  little  or  no  effort 


to  comiriy  with  recommendations.  The 
OomptroUer  General  has  made  his  re- 
ports. 

Later  I  wlU  introduce  the  covering 
letters  as  a  part  of  the  Rxoobo.  I  will 
not  do  that  at  this  moment,  because  it 
wiU  take  a  little  time  to  get  them  in 
order. 

The  various  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
G^ieral  and  the  criticisms  of  congree- 
sional  committees  seem  to  have  no  ef- 
fect. It  is  discouraging  to  carry  on  this 
fight  year  after  year  with  little  apparent 

I  remember  that  in  1953  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'MiHomY]  and  I 
tried  to  get  some  centralised  pur^iaslng 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. We  were  successful  in  securing 
an  amendment  to  the  law,  which  was 
not  as  strong  as  I  wanted  it  to  be.  Vtry 
littie  action  has  resulted,  although,  as  I 
said  the  other  day.  I  think  Secretary 
Gates  made  a  commendable  move  for- 
ward in  the  field  of  commnnicatioos. 

If  one  proposes  cuts,  oaoe's  motives 
are  frequently  misrepresented.  It  is  said 
that  one  is  hamperiixg  national  defense, 
and  various  imputations  are  made  which 
are  not  pleasant  to  experience. 

I  feel,  as  many  of  us  must  feel,  frus- 
trated and  baffled  by  the  fi4>parent  in- 
ability of  the  Departmoit  of  Defense  to 
deal  with  what  must  certainly  be  the 
greatest  source  of  waste  and  the  great- 
est administrative  evil  in  our  whole  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOUGOjAS  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  will  the  S^iator  from 
CaiitoniK  jrield  to  me  for  a  mommt  so 
that  I  may  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
uanimous  consent  that  letters  of  trans- 
mittal on  certain  of  the  rQX»:ts  o€  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  dealing  with  this  matter  of  over- 
payment under  negotiated  contracts  be 
printed  in  the  Rxookb  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcoao, 
as  follows: 
StriciuaT  or  Reposts  bt  CoMrraotua  0«m- 

KEAL  or  THS  Dwrm*  e(TAT«B  OH  KxcoBnnt 

Amounts  CowntACTB)  rem  oa  Paid  ro«  m 

Dkfxmse  Dkfaxtmxmt 

COMPTBOIXEa  OBNXaAX.  or  TECS 

UKZTB)  Statss, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  20, 1959. 
Hon.  Sax  RATvnaif, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dua  Ma.  Spbaxse:  Endosed  Is  our  report 
on  the  examination  of  Department  of  the 
Kavy  contract  NOas  68-304  and  lease  agree- 
ment lfOy(R)-e(ni8  nefotuted  with  Mc- 
DonneU  Atotraft  Corp..  St.  Lools,  Mo. 

In  estabUidilng  a  Arm  price  for  airplanes 
to  be  produced  under  contract  NOas  53-204. 
NaTy  contracting  officials  utlllaed,  without 
adeqxiate  evaluation  or  Terlflcatlon,  cost  data 
trhl^  Included  dupUcate  costs  and  costs 
not  applicable  to  the  airplanes.  The.cM;- 
traetor  incurred  costs  of  about  •«  mlllKm 
leas  than  the  amount  contemplated,  of  which 
sa  696,900  could  hare  been  recognlaed  by 
Navy  contracting  officials  by  an  adequate 
iwlew  of  cost  data  avalUUe  at  the  time  the 
price  was  established.  As  the  resutt  of  om 
brlBglBg  our  flttdtafi  to  tbe  attention  of 
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th«  tkgmej,  the  contractor  offered  to  reduce 
tlie  price  by  $3  million.  As  of  December  1. 
1968.  tbe  Na^y  had  not  accepted  this  offer. 

We  found  alao  that  the  oootractor's  claim 
for  termination  Inventory  was  overctated. 
that  rent  and  Insurance  cm  Oovemment- 
owned  faclUtles  caused  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  Ooremment.  and  that  the  contractOT's 
inventory  records  w««  not  reliable.  The 
Navy  has  Informed  us  that  the  Navy  auditor 
would  review  the  Unal  termination  settle- 
ment {MToposal  and  make  api»<(Hprlate  reoom- 
mendatlons,  that  consideration  Is  being 
given  to  revising  the  rental  and  Insurance 
aspecto  of  the  faculties  lease,  and  that  the 
contractor's  Invoxtory  accounting  proced- 
ures are  being  Improved.  We  are  asking  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  advise  us  of  ad- 
justments which  are  made  to  eliminate  in- 
allocable  items  In  settlement  ot  the  termi- 
nated portion  oi  contract  HOas  53-204  and 
of  actions  taken  to  revise  the  rental  and  in- 
surance requirements  applicable  to  Navy  fa- 
cilities leased  by  the  contractor. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  DttTense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSXPH  Cajcpscix. 

COKPTBOLLXa  GKNBUI.  OF  THX 

XJmrwD  Statss. 
Washington  D.C.,  March  29, 19S9. 
Hon.  Sam  RATSxnur, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Mb.  Spkakib:  Sncloeed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  price*  negotiated  under 
certain  Department  of  the  Air  Force  eon- 
tracts  with  Frlden.  Inc.,  San  Leandro.  Calif. 

The  report  dlscloees  that  excessive  contract 
prices  were  negotiated  because  agency  offl- 
clals  did  not  give  adeqiiate  coDslderatloa  to 
the  contractor's  previous  cost  experience. 
As  a  result  at  our  review,  the  price  of  one 
contract  was  reduced  $138,005  and  a  second 
contract  was  awarded  on  a  price  redeterml- 
nable  basis.  In  subsequent  price  redetermi- 
nation negotiations  the  price  of  the  latter 
contract  was  reduced  about  8446,300.  We 
believe,  however,  that  further  savings  might 
have  been  realized  If  agency  contracting 
ofllelals  had  given  adequate  consideration  to 
available  cost  data  and  had  exercised  their 
optl(»i  to  request  a  second  price  redet«- 
mlnatkm. 

We  are  recommending  that  the  Air  Force 
direct  the  attention  of  agraicy  prooarement 
personnel  to  ova  findings  as  another  Illustra- 
tion of  the  need  tar  giving  adequate  con- 
sideration to  contractors'  cost  experience. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J06KPH  Campbell. 

COICFTKOLLKS   OKMXXAL   OF  TRX 

Umxtsd  Stars, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  21,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukx, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  lis.  Spkakxb:  Enclosed  is  our  tvpart 
on  examination  of  the  incentive  target  price 
for  Department  of  the  Air  Force  contract 
AF  33  (600) -23393  with  McDonnell  Aircraft 
Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  report  discloses  that  cost  estimates, 
submitted  by  McDonnell  and  used  In  ne- 
gotiating the  target  price  for  contract 
AF  33^600) -23393,  contained  estimated  sub- 
contract costs  for  certain  purchased  equip- 
ment which  were  higher  than  rwawitw^ini 
prices  that  had  l>een  established  by  McDon- 
nell with  its  subcontractors  before  the  tar- 
get-price negotiations.  McDonnell's  pro- 
posal was  based  on  suboontraet  prices  in  ef- 
fect at  the  time  the  prcq^Msal  wae  submitted, 
based  on  pxirchase  orders  under  the  preced- 
ing contract.    However,  prior  to  the  time  of 


i^egotiatlons,  McDonnell   had   awarded 

orders   to   its   suppliers   at    lower 

for  items  to  be  used  tat  performance 

contract  23388.     Tbe  Air  Force   did 

obtain  and  consider  the  Information  on 

subcontract  prices  at  the  time  of 

As  a  result  of  using  higher 

costs  in  negotiations,  the  target 

ivere  excessive  by  about  $5,193,000  and 

Qovemment  will  incur  excessive  costs 

$1,606,000  unless  the  contract  price 
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recommended  to  the  Air  Force   that 
be    given    to    amending    the 
to  adjust  the  target  price   to   re- 
j  he  lower  price  which  should  have  been 
and  that  oiir  findings  be  brought 
attention  of  Air  Force  contracting  of- 
nTe  were  Informed  on  August  7,  1958, 
Materiel  Command  that  after  con- 
of  the  findings  contained  in  our 
report  the  matter  had  been  referred 
Department  of  Justice  for  review  and 
Additionally,  on  January  19, 
the  Air  F«rce  advised  vis  that  Air  Force 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  need 
t4orough  review  and  critical  analysis  of 
'  cost  estimates  supporting  price 
The  Air  Force  lulvlsed  us  also  that 
directed  its  procurement  activities  to 
tar  each  contract  on  which  final  set- 
had  not  occurred,  certifications  from 
(ontractors    as   to   the   currency,   com- 
and  correctness  of  the  cost  and 
information  fiimiahed  at  the  time  of 
of  target  prices. 
are  recommending  that  Air  Force  con- 
personnel   be  directed,   by  specific 
of   Air   Force   contracting    and 
instructions,  to  assure  themselves,  to 
tent  practicable,  through  examination 
'  records  that  the  cost  informs - 
Furnished  by  contractors  with  respect 
significant  elements  of  costs  is  current, 

,  and  accurate, 
are  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
to  advise  us  of  the  action  taken  to 
an  appropriate  adjustment  from  Mc- 
Aircraft  Corp.  with  respect  to  the 
costs  Included  in  the  target  price 
AF  33 (600) -23393. 
report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
to  the  Secretary  of   Defense  and 
l^ecretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoszPH  Campbell. 
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COMPTROLL.XB  GXNXRAL  OP 

THX  UmTXD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30.  1959. 
Sam  Ratbubn, 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mb.  Spxakxb:  Sncloeed  is  our  report 
w^mtnation  of  the  pricing  of  fixed-price 
issued  to  General  Electric  Co., 


subcc  ntracts 


N.T.,  by  American  Boech  Arma  Corp. 
City,  N.T.,  for  B-62  bomber  fire-con- 
radar   under   Department   of   the    Air 
contracts, 
report    shows    that    proposed    prices 
by  General  Electric  Co.  (GE)   for 
negotiating  firm  fixed-price  subcon- 
wlth    American    Bosch    Arma    Corp. 
were  based   on  estimates   of  costs 
were  In  excess  of  costs  known  to  OE 
GE   could    reasozuibly    expect    to 
in     performing     the     subcontracts, 
accepted,  without  review,   the  prices 
by    GE.      In    addition.    Arma,    in 
spare  parts  from  GE  at  catalog  prices, 
effect  obvious  cost  savings  by  plac- 
(^ers    for    spare    parts    in    economical 


w  lich 
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in  commenting  on  our  findings,  in- 

us  that  price  reductions  would  be 

on  Its  subcontracts,  including  those 

we  did  not  examine  In  detail.    These 

reductions  totaled  $3,408,800.    In  Octo- 

I.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air 

(Materiel)    informed  us  that  all  the 

price    reductions    have    been 
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passed  to  the  Government  by  the  prime 
contractors  except  for  (1)  $218,392  to  be 
credited  In  price  redetermination  of  one 
contract  and  (2)  $52,849  withheld  by  Arma. 
The  Air  Force  is  reviewing  the  circumstances 
regarding  the  $62,849  withheld  by  Arma  to 
assure  appropriate  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Materiel)  informed  us  that,  as  a  result  of 
an  earlier  survey,  closer  supervision  of 
Anna's  subcontracting  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Air  Force.  In  previous  reports  on 
examinations  of  Air  Force  contracts  and 
subcontracts,  we  have  pointed  out  weak- 
nesses in  subcontract  pricing  and  made  rec- 
ommendations aimed  at  improving  prime 
contractors'  pricing  practices  and  strength- 
ening Air  Force  surveillance  over  subcon- 
tracting. The  Air  Force  has  taken  meas- 
ures which  should,  if  properly  executed, 
avoid  in  the  futiire  the  weaknesses  disclosed 
by  our  examinations.  We  believe  that  our 
findings  in  this  instance  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Air  Force  contracting 
personnel  to  further  emphasize  the  need  for 
thorough  review  of  price  proposals  by  prime 
contractors  before  negotiating  subcontract 
prices  and  for  adequate  siirveiUance  by 
agency  contracting  officials  over  prime  con- 
tractors' procurement  activities. 

This   report    is   also   being   sent    today    to 
the  Prijsident  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are 
being  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Slnrere'y  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell 


COMPTKOLLEB   GENXBAL 

OF  THE  UNrrEO  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  ApHl  17, 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre.tentatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Spxakxk:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  certain  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  contracts  with  the  Air 
Arm  Division,  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Excessive  costs  were  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment because  the  Navy  negotiated  a  con- 
tract price  based  on  estimated  costs,  when 
actual  costs,  which  were  $933,463  lower  than 
the  estimates,  had  already  been  Incurred. 
Further,  the  contractor  received  excessive  re- 
imbursements for  royalty  costs.  We  have  been 
informed  that  the  contractor  and  the  De- 
pfu'tment  of  the  Navy  have  established  pro- 
cedures to  avoid  recurrence  of  delays  in  ne- 
gotiating final  contract  prices  and,  further, 
that  action  has  been  taken  to  prevent  exces- 
sive reimbursement  for  royalty  costs  in  fu- 
ture negotiations. 

Other  instances  of  the  inequities,  which 
may  result  when  contracting  ofllelals  do  not 
obtain  and  consider  in  price-redeterml nation 
negotiations  the  latest  available  cost  data, 
were  brought  to  your  attention  in  our  re- 
port to  you,  dated  March  13,  1958,  B-125050. 
In  that  report  we  reiterated  our  recommen- 
dations, previously  made  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  relative  to  obtaining  latest  avail- 
able cost  data.  Subsequently,  we  have  been 
advised  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Supply  and  Logistics)  that  our  rec- 
ommendations are  included  In  revised  prlce- 
redetermlnatlon  clauses  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulation  on  or  about  April  20,  1959. 

We  are  recommending  that,  unUl  uniform 
revised  prlce-redetermination  clauses  are  in- 
cluded in  contracts,  the  Navy  require  its  con- 
tracting officials  to  make  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain, on  a  voluntary  basis  from  contractors, 
latest  available  cost  data  during  negotiations 
of  contract  prices. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.    Copies  are  also  be- 
ing sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosiTH  Campbell  . 
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COMPTBOUai  GXNXBAL  OF 

THE  Vwcm  Bfttftm, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  19. 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  BATBUBir. 
Speaker  of  the  Ho/use  of  Representatives. 

DBAB  Mb.  Spkakxb:  Enclosed  Is  o\u  report 
on  examination  of  the  procurement  of  spare 
parts  from  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  under  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
contracts  AF  33(600)-22119  and  AP  33(600)- 

28223. 

The  report  discloses  that  proposed  target 
prices,  for  certain  spare  parts  for  B-52  air- 
planes, submitted  by  Boeing  and   accepted 
by  the  Air  Force  for  these  fixed-price  in- 
centive contracts,  contained  estimated  sub- 
contract   costs    which    were    higher    than 
prices  established  by  Boeing  with  its  sub- 
contractors   before    the    target   prices    were 
submitted.     Boeing  did  not  dlscloee  to  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force  did  not  obtain 
and  consider  the  information  on  the  lower 
subcontract  prices  which  was  known  to  the 
contractor  at  the  time  the  price  proposals 
were  submitted.    As  a  result  of  using  higher 
estimated  subcontract  coets,  target  costs  for 
these  spare  parts  were  excessive  by  about 
$5,032,466.      This    amount    was    reduced    to 
a4!326!ooo  after  giving  effect  to  adjustments 
of  $695,606.  with  consequent  savings  to  the 
Government   at   $187,396.    made   by   Boeing 
subsequent  to  our  inquiries.    Unless  further 
adjustment  of  the  target  prices  Is  made,  the 
Government  will  Incxir  excessive  costs  which 
we  estimate  will  amount  to  about  $1,211,530. 
The  AasUtant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Materiel)     has    advised    us    that    the    Air 
Force  Is  reviewing  this  case  and  will   take 
necessary  action.     He  Informed  us  that  Air 
Force  personnel   have  been  Impressed  with 
the  need  for  a  thorough  review  and  critical 
analysis  of  contractors'  cost  estimates  sup- 
porting  price  proposals.     We  were  advised 
also  that  major  contractors  were  asked  to 
renew  the  cost  and  pricing  Information  ftir- 
nlahed  to  Air  Force  negotiators  In  negotiat- 
ing prloe-redetermlnable  and  incentive  con- 
uacts.   on  which   final   settlement   has   not 
been  made,  to  determine  whether  the  infor- 
mation was  current,  complete,  and  correct. 
The  Air  Force  also  directed  iU  procurement 
activities  to  obtain  from  the  contractors  a 
certification,  for  each  at  these  contracts,  as 
to  the  currency,  completeness,  and  correct- 
ness of  the  infm-matlon. 

We  are  recommending  that  (1)  Air  Force 
personnel  be  directed,  by  specific  amend- 
ment of  Air  Force  contracting  and  pricing 
instructions,  to  assure  themselves,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  through  examination  of 
contractors'  records,  that  the  information 
furnished  by  contractors  with  respect  to  all 
significant  elements  of  cost  is  current,  com- 
plete, and  accurate  and  (2)  with  respect  to 
the  excessive  target  prices  for  spare  parts 
procured  from  Boeing,  the  Air  Force  take  all 
steps  necessary  to  obtain  appropriate  ad- 
justments. We  are  requesting  the  Air  Force 
to  advise  us  of  the  actions  taken  on  these 
matters. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  Secretary  <rf  Defense   and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


data  used  as  a  basis  for  price  negotiations 
under  such  circumstances. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  furnished 
to  the  chairmen  of  tbe  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Oovemment 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing fvuTilshed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ctwa- 
nUttees  on  Armed  Services.  Apprc^rlatlons, 
and  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph   Campbell. 


Comptbollex  Genebal 

or  the  UNrTED  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  3. 1958. 
Hon  Sam  Ratbotin, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DxAB  Mb.  Speakeb:  Enclosed  Is  our  T9p<xrt 
on  examination  of  Department  of  the  Army 
contract  DAI-28-017-501-ORD(P)-1467  with 
A.  O.  Smith  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  report  discloses  that  agency  ofllelals 
negotiated  prices  without  verifying  cost  data 
which  the  contractor  furnished  in  support 
of  the  proposed  prices.  Consequently,  these 
officials  were  not  aware  that  the  contractor 
had  adjusted  experienced  cost  data  upward 
to  correct  estimated  discrepancies  and  they 
accepted  the  proposed  prices,  which  were  ex- 
cessive. As  a  result  of  our  bringing  this  find- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  contracting 
agency,  the  contractor  has  refunded  $126,775 
to  the  Army  and  we  have  been  advised  that 
our  findings  would  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Ordnance  Corps  installations  con- 
cerned with  procvirement. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  aore  being 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   Campbell. 


Comptbollex  Genebal 

or  the  Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  19. 19SS. 
Hon  Sam  Ratbttbn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Mb.  Stbakbb:  Enclosed  is  oxir  report 
on  examination  of  the  negotiation  of  a  final 
price  under  Department  of  the  Air  FMtse 
contract  AF  88(600) -8743  with  McDonneU 
Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

The  report  pertains  to  the  negotiation  of 
contract  prices  after  completion  of  contract 
performance  and  shows  that  there  is  a  need 
for  measures  which  will  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  inclusion  of  estimates  In  the  cost 


The  report  discloses  that  unreasonably 
high  prices  were  negotiated  because  the 
Air  Force  awarded  the  contract  on  a  fixed 
price  basis  without  requiring  the  contractor 
to  furnish  detailed  support  for  the  estimated 
coets  Included  In  the  prices  proposed  by  the 
contractor.  The  estbnated  costs  were  not  a 
reasonable  basts  for  contract  pricing  beoause 
they  did  not  refiect  cost  reductions  wnich 
might  be  expected  to  result  frcHn  purchases 
In  larger  quantities.  Further,  additional 
quantities  were  OTdered  under  the  contract 
at  prices  which  did  not  give  effect  to  lower, 
more  current,  costs  of  materials. 

After  we  brou^t  our  findings  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor, 
the  latter  made  a  refimd  of  $750,000  Bp- 
pUcable  to  this  contract  and  the  Air  TixfX 
issued  a  directive  to  contracting  officials  de- 
signed to  strengthen  procedures  relating  to 
the  use  of  cost  data  In  the  negotiation  of 
contract  prices. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

JosxpH  Campbell. 


Comptbollxb  Genebal  or 

the  United  States, 
Wcuhington,  D.C..  May  26.  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Speakeb:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  negotiated 
contracu  totaling  $118,700,000  awarded  to 
Cleveland  Diesel  Engine  Division,  General 
Motors  Corp.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Ships,  Department  of  the  Navy. 

The  repcart  presents  our  findings  that  (1) 
excessive  contract  prices  were  negotiated  be- 
cause contracting  officials  did  not  give  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  contractor's  cost 
experience,  (2)  the  contractor  was  allowed 
the  same  rate  of  profit  on  subcontracted 
major  ccMuponents  as  on  Items  to  be  manu- 
factured In  his  own  plant,  and  (3)  excessive 
allowance  was  made  for  overhead  In  spare- 
parts  prices.  Conmaents  received  frtMn  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  and  the  contractor 
on  our  findings  are  recognised  In  the  report. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  furnished 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  copies  are  b^ng 
furnished  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Oonunit- 
tees  on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and 
Government  Operations  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptbollxb  Genebal  of 

TKB  Unttbd  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  t.  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spkakxb:  Bneloaed  is  our  r^xirt 
on  examination  at  the  inlctng  of  Depart^ 
ment  of  the  Air  Force  oontraet  AF  88(600)- 
39607  with  Oeneral  Motors  Oarp..  A-C  I^Mik 
Plug  Division,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


COMFTKOLLEB   GENEBAL    OF 

THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  September  16,  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Spkakxb:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  Department  of  the  Navy 
negotiated  contracts  with  Collins  Radio  Co., 
Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  for  AN/ARC-27  air- 
borne radio  equipment. 

Our  examination  disclosed  that  the  target 
cost  negotiated  for  an  Incentive-type  con- 
tract Included  an  unjustifiably  high  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  a  majc»'  subcontracted 
component.  Our  findings  and  observations 
on  this  and  other  matters  were  submitted 
to  the  Navy  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  prior  to 
the  negotiation  of  final  prices  on  the  con- 
tracts and  were  given  consideration  In  the 
negotiations.  As  a  result,  the  major  portion 
of  the  profit  attributable  to  the  overstate- 
ment of  target  cost  vras  eliminated  from  the 
final  {H-ice. 

We  also  noted  that  Navy  contracting  ofll- 
elals did  not  make  an  Independent  review 
and  verification  of  the  coutractor's  state- 
ments of  estimated  costs  but  relied  upon 
the  contractor's  cost  r^iresentatlons  In  con- 
ducting their  price  analyses.  However,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  our  examination,  the  Bureau 
of  Aeronautics  issued  Instructions  reqvilrlng 
that  agency  auditors  be  requested  to  review 
cost  data  submitted  by  contractors  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  target  prices  under 
incentive-tjrpe  contracts.  This  should  pro- 
vide valuable  assistance  to  Navy  negotiators. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  furnished 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  S-cretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JosKPH   Campbell. 

COMPXBOLLEB  GENKBAL  OF  THE 

TTNrrB)  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  12. 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Mb.  Speakoi:  Kudosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  Department  of  the  Air 
Fbrce  contract  AF  88(800) -81100  with  Avoo 
Manufacturing  Corp.,  C^oaley  Division,  Cln- 
clnn&ti,  Ohio. 

An  excessive  price  was  negotiated  for  this 
contract  because  the  Air  Faroe  aoceptod  more 
than  $1  million  of  recotdad  ooats  wlilcb  Vbm 
contractor  included  in  error  In  Its  pricing 
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propoMU.  As  a  rM\Ut  of  our  bringing  tblB 
nuitter  to  the  attention  of  the  Air  Force  and 
the  contractor,  the  contractor  haa  refundad 
•1433,510  to  the  Air  Force.  In'  addition. 
step*  ha.Te  been  taken  liy  the  Air  Foroe  and 
the  contractor  to  prevent  in  the  future  pric- 
ing erron  of  the  type  which  resulted  in 
negotiating  an  ezceaalTe  {Mrlce  for  contract 
AF33(eOO)-31100. 

ThJa  report  is  alao  being  aent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  copies  are  being 
fumlahed  to  the  Secretary  ot  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JOBKPB  Camtsku.. 

CoMFTaouxK  Gnnaui. 

OF    THX    DNTTSD    STATSS, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  14, 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBuait , 
apemker  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

DCAB  ICa.  Sftakxs:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  negotiated 
flxed-prloe  suboontracts  for  aircraft  fuel 
cells  awarded  to  the  Firestone  Ttre  Jk  Rubber 
Co..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  by  Boeing  Airplane 
Co..  Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Wichita.  Kans.,  and 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Burbank.  Calif..  \m- 
der  Department  of  the  Air  Force  prime  con- 
tracts. 

The  report  discloses  that  neither  the  prime 
contractors  nor  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  have  reqxilred  the  subcontractor  to  fur- 
nish eridence  of  the  reasonableness  of  pro- 
pcoed  prices  for  aircraft  fuel  cells,  and  as  a 
result  the  prime  contractors  have  not  had 
suffldent  Information  to  use  as  a  baaiM  tar 
negotiating  fair  and  reasonable  prices.  For 
the  tliree  fiscal  years  ended  October  31.  1956. 
Firestone  earned  a  profit  of  about  f3  million. 
35  percent  of  cost,  on  these  fuel  cells. 

The  Air  Force  has  issued  instructions  to  its 
contracting  personnel  emphasizing  the  need 
for  prime  contractcHV  to  obtain  adequate  cost 
Information  In  negotiating  subcontract 
prices.  Firestone  has  given  no  Indication, 
however,  that  it  will  furnish  cost  data  in  sup- 
port of  proposed  prices  quoted  for  fuel  ceDs 
when  bidding  competitively.  We  are  re- 
questing the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to 
advise  us  of  the  progress  of  efforts  to  have 
Firestone  comply. 

This  rep<»^  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President   of   the   Senate.     Copies  are   also 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


cureiient 


COMFTKOLLEa  GENXBAL  OF 

THE  XTNTrxD  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  8. 19S8. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbusn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  ICs.  Sfxakxb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  contracts  and 
subcontracts  with  Avtron  liianufact\irlng. 
Inc.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  repcnrt  discloses  that  unnecesary  costs 
were  incurred  by  the  Government  because 
firm  fixed-price  contracts  and  subcontracts 
were  awarded  without  ccanpetltlon  being  ob- 
tained and  before  sufficient  cost  experience 
was  available.  After  we  brought  our  findings 
to  the  attention  of  the  contractor.  Avtron 
refunded  $52,000  to  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  has  agreed  that  adequate  cost  analysis 
Is  essential  to  the  xue  of  fixed-price  contract- 
ing and  Informed  us  that  our  findings  In  this 
Instance  will  be  Included  in  training  courses 
of  the  Air  Materiel  Command.  However,  the 
Air  Woroe  did  not  concur  In  o\ir  conclusion 
that  fixed-price  contracting  was  not  suitable 
in  this  case.  We  are  recommending  that,  in 
bringing  our  findings  to  the  attention  of 
Air  Force  procurement  i>ersonneI.  the  agency 
emjrtiaslae  the  need  for  careful  conslderatton 
of  aO  pertinent  tacton  in  selecting  the  most 
BoltaMe  form  of  eontracting  for  each  pro- 


and  that  couslderation  be  given  to 

larifhrlng   existing   Instructions   or   issuing 

additional  guidance  on  selection  of  the  form 

to  be  used. 

report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 

of    the   Senate,    and   copies   are 

furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yo\irs. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
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COMPTSOLLES  GENERAL  OF 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  8,  1958. 
Hon.  ISam  Ratbuxn. 

Speai  ler  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Dxi lB  Mb.  Speaker:  Knclooed  Is  our  report 
e:|aminatlon  of  the  pricing  of  Department 
Air  POTce  contract  AF  33(600) -29507 
General  Motors  Corp..  A-C  Spark  Plug 
.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

report  discloses  that  unreasonably 
prices  were  negotiated  because  the  Air 
awarded  the  contract  on  a  fixed -price 
without  requiring  the  contractor  to 
detailed  support  for  the  estimated 
Included  in  the  prices  proposed  by  the 
The  estimated  costs  were  not 
basis  for  contract  pricing  be- 
they  did  not  reflect  cost  reductions 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  pur- 
in  larger  quantities.  Further,  addl- 
quantities  were  ordered  under  the 
at  prices  which  did  not  give  effect 
more  current,  costs  of  materials. 
we  brought  our  findings  to  the  at- 
of  the  Air  Force  and  the  contractor, 
Jitter  made  a  refund  of  $750,000  appll- 
to  this  contract  and  the  Air  Force  Is- 
a  directive  to  contracting  officials  de- 
to  strengthen  procedures  relating  to 
iise  of  cost  data  In  the  negotiation  of 
ti  act  prices. 
This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
Presi  lent  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  sjecretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General  op 

THE  Untted  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  26,  1959. 
Sam  Ratburn. 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  report 

amlnatlon  of  the  negotiation  of  target 

under  Department  of   the  Air  Force 

with  General  Precision  Laboratory, 

Pleasantvllle,  N.Y..   for   certain   radar 


targef 
type 
abou  r 
negoi  iatlons 


Th^  report  presents  our  finding  that  the 
prices  negotiated  for  two  incentive- 
contracts     include     overestimates     of 
$500,700  not  recognized  at  the  time  of 
because  of  inadequate  reviews 
officials  of  the  contractor's  estl- 
costs.     These      overestimates     will, 
the  incentive  provisions  of  the  con- 
,  result  In  additional  costs  to  the  Oov- 
of  about  150,200  unless  an  adjust- 
Is  made, 
findings  and  recommendations  were 
to  the  Air  Force,  and  we  were 
that  equitable  adjustments  will  be 
to  the  estimated   target  costs  when 
n-lces  are  negotiated.    Further,  the  Air 
agreed  that  critical  analyses  and  re- 
of  contractors'  proposals  are  required 
close  pricing. 
Air    Force    has    issued    Instructions 
require  contractors  to  certify  that  all 
current  cost  data  have  been  con- 
in  preparing  price  estimates  and  have 
made  known  to  Air  Force  negotiators, 
instructions  should  aid  In  preventing 
of  the  pricing  deficiencies  dis- 
in  this  report.    We  are  recommend - 
lowever,    that    Air    Force    contracting 
be  directed  to  assure  themselves, 
extent  practicable,  through  examina- 
contractors*  records,  that  the  Infor- 


reci  irrence 


matlon  furnished  by  contractors  with  respect 
to  all  significant  elements  of  costs  is  cvurent, 
complete,  and  accurate. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
fxirnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  General 
OF  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  31,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaxjeb:  Enclosed  is  oiir  report 
on  aatamlnation  of  certain  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  contracts  with  General  Electric  Co., 
heavy  military  electronic  equipment  depart- 
ment, Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  report  shows  that  the  firm-fixed  price 
negotiated  for  radar  height  finders  under 
contract  AF  30  (635) -4377  was  excessive  by 
about  $329,000  because  of  the  viae  in  negotia- 
tions of  estimated  material  costs  In  excess 
of  amounts  which  had  been  quoted  to  GE 
for  this  coniract  by  Its  suppliers  of  the  ma- 
terial. The  report  also  shows  that,  under 
prlce-redetermlnable  contracts  AF  30(635)- 
2563  and  AF  30(635) -4130  for  radar  equip- 
ment, GE  was  permitted  to  hold  excess  pro- 
visional payments  of  $1,400,000  for  about  2 
years. 

After  our  examination,  GE  mad3  voluntary 
refunds  to  the  Air  Force  of  $320,000  for  the 
lower  price  quotations  received  from  sup- 
pliers before  contract  negotiations  and  of 
$1,400,000  for  the  excess  provisional  payments 
th3t  were  being  held  pending  price  revision 
of  the  two  other  contracts. 

The  Air  Force  has  recently  taken  certain 
specific  actions,  noted  in  the  report,  which 
we  believe  should  contribute  significantly  to 
the  negotiation  of  fair  and  reafonable  prices. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 


Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  20,  I960. 
Han.  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  contract  NOas  53-204  and  lease  agree- 
ment NOy(R)-«0218  negotiated  with  Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  establishing  a  firm  price  for  airplanes 
to  be  produced  under  contract  NOas  53-204. 
Navy  contracting  officials  utilized,  without 
adequate  evaluation  or  verification,  cost 
data  which  Included  duplicate  costs  and  costs 
not  applicable  to  the  airplanes.  The  con- 
tractor Incurred  costs  of  about  $6  million 
less  than  the  amount  contemplated,  of 
which  $2,596,900  could  have  been  recognized 
by  Navy  contracting  officials  by  an  adequate 
review  of  cost  data  available  at  the  time  the 
price  was  established.  As  a  result  of  our 
bringing  our  findings  to  the  attention  of  the 
agency,  the  contractor  offered  to  reduce  the 
price  by  $3  million.  As  of  December  1,  1958. 
the  Navy  had  not  accepted  this  offer. 

We  found  also  that  the  contractor's  claim 
for  termination  Inventory  was  overstated, 
that  rent  and  insurance  on  Government- 
owned  facilities  caused  unnecessary  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  that  the  contractor's 
Inventory  records  were  not  reliable.  The 
Navy  has  informed  us  that  the  Navy  auditor 
would  review  the  final  termination  settle- 
ment proposal  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
mendations, that  consideration  is  being  given 
to  revising  the  rental  and  insurance  asp>ect8 
of  the  facilities  lease,  and  that  the  contrac- 
tor's inventory  accounting  procedures  are  be- 
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Ing  Improved.  We  are  asking  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  advlM  us  of  adjustments  which 
are  made  to  elimlnst*  inallooabla  items  in 
settlement  of  the  terminated  portion  of  con- 
tract NOas  53-204  and  of  actions  taken  to  re- 
vise the  rental  and  insurance  requlranents 
applicable  to  Navy  facilities  leased  by  th« 
contractor. 

This  report  Is  alao  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  th«  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joeou  Campbell. 

Comptroller  Gxwebal  of 
THE  nmrxD  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  14, 1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  MX.  Speaker:  KncloMd  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  Insurance  on  Govern- 
ment-owned facilities  In  possession  of  Chance 
Vought  Aircraft,  Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex. 

The  report  pertains  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  that  the  con- 
tractor carry  property  damage  Insurance  on 
Government-owned  facilities  although  the 
facilities  are  used  almost  exclusively  In  the 
performance  of  Oovernment  contracts  and 
subcontracts.  This  requirement,  which  has 
been  adopted  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the 
armed  services  procurement  regulation,  re- 
sults in  xmneceasary  costs  to  the  Government 
through  absorption  of  insurance  charges  in 
prices  to  the  Government  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Government's  policy  of  self-insur- 
ance on  Its  properties. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  fm-nlshed 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representetives. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services,  Appropriations,  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

OoMPimoLLER  General  of 

THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  13, 1958. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBmuf , 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Mb.  Spkakeb:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  the  need  for  current  cost  data  in  nego- 
Uatlona  of  defense  contracts. 

The  report  contains  our  observations  on 
the  unneceeaarlly  disadvantageous  butrali^- 
Ing  position  at  Oovernment  contracting  offi- 
cials In  pricing  negotiations  which  resulted 
from  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  cvurent  cost 
data  known  to  contractor  officials  at  the  time 
of  negotiations. 

We  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense that  prescribed  contract  clauses,  which 
provide  for  redetermination  of  prices  during 
contract  performance.  Include  specific  re- 
quirements pertaining  to  sulxnlssion  of  the 
latest  available  experienced  costs.  We  were 
Informed  on  September  6,  1967,  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Supply  and 
Logistics)  that  such  provisions  are  already 
Incorporated  In  the  redetermination  clauses 
now  being  revised  in  draft  form.  We  are 
asking  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  these 
provisions  be  Incorporated  In  the  redetermi- 
nation clauses  at  the  earliest  possible  date  be- 
cavise  of  the  Importance  of  contracting  offi- 
cials having  cvurent  cost  data  In  the  nego- 
tiation and  administration  of  contracts. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  furnished 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Defense  Production. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  coplee  are  being 


furnished  to  the  ohalrmen  <tf  the  Commltteee 
on  Armed  Sorvloee.  Apfvoprlatlons,  and  OoT- 
emment  Operattoiu  of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours,  

Camfbsll. 


COMFTBOLLBB  OBT^UL 

or  THX  UMXTSD  Statcb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  5,  19S8. 
Hon.  Sam  RATSumH. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mk.  Spbakxb:  Enclosed  la  our  report 
on  examination  of  subcontracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  photoOash  cartridge  ejectors 
from  Lambert  Engineering  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  subcontracts  were  firm  flxed-prlce  pur- 
chase orders  awarded  and  administered  by 
varlovis  prime  contractors  under  negotiated 
prime  contracts  of  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Prices  proposed  by  the  subcontractor  were 
generally  accepted  by  the  prime  contractors 
without  price  or  cost  analysis  or  comparison 
with  the  sut>oontractor's  cost  experience  even 
though  there  was  no  competition  because 
Lambert  was  the  sole  source  of  supply.  As  a 
result,  inadequate  recognition  was  given  In 
the  subcontract  prices  to  declining  costs  as 
production  experience  was  gained  and,  there- 
fore, close  pricing  was  not  achieved. 

The  Air  Force  has  taken  action  on  two  of 
ovir  recommendations  aimed  at  Improving 
the  pricing  of  subcontracts  but  did  not  con- 
cur with  two  other  recommendations.  The 
Navy  furnished  vis  with  no  evidence  of  any 
specific  action  having  been  taken  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  the  undesirable  subcontract- 
ing practices  disclosed  by  our  examination. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  further  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional measures  to  ensure  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable subcontract  prices  are  obtained.  The 
report  includes  our  recommendations  In  this 
matter. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  sent  today 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appwopriations,  and  Government 
Operations  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Copies  of  the  report  also  are  being  sent 
today  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Oommittees  on  Armed 
Services,  Appropriations,  and  Government 
Operations  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbeix. 


Comptbolleb  Genebal 

OF  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  23. 1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  sum- 
mary report  on  examination  of  Department 
of  the  Army  contracts  and  subcontracts  with 
Birdsboro  Armorcast,  Inc.,  Blrdsboro,  Pa.  "Hie 
summary  report  Includes,  as  exhibits,  the 
report  of  ovir  findings  which  was  fOTwarded 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(Logistics)  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Financial  Management)  on  May 
31,  1957.  and  their  replies  thereto  dated  No- 
vember 27.  1957,  and  August  13,  1967,  re- 
spectively. 

This  summary  report  is  furnished  to  in- 
form you  of  the  fcrtlowlng  administrative 
weaknesses  which  were  disclosed  by  ovir 
examination : 

1.  Additional  cost  to  the  Government  re- 
sulted from  (a)  allowing  profit  to  the  sub- 
contractor and  prune  contractor  on  rent  paid 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  facilities, 

(b)  reqvilrlng  the  contractor  to  provide  in- 
surance on  Government-owned  facilities,  and 

(c)  not  adjusting  profit  allowances  for  a 
reduction  in  the  scope  of  the  work  actually 
performed. 

a.  The  contractor's  fee  under  a  cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee  contract  included  charges  for  In- 
direct costs,  wi)>ir<wg  it  dUBcuIt  to  determine 
whether  regulations  limiting  such  fees  were 
complied  with. 


8.  "Hie  ccmtraetor  u»ed  Government-owned 
faellltlee  tat  oommerelal  <q>er»tlona  for  S 
years  without  f  omutl  contractual  agreement 
mnA  without  pajing  rent  to  tbe  Government. 

Action  has  been  taken  or  promised  by  the 
Army  and  the  If  avy  to  prevent  a  reevrrenoe 
of  the  above-deeerlbed  deflctondea  with  tbe 
exception  of  profit  allowances  on  rent  paid 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  facilities. 
In  this  matter  the  Army  Informed  us  that 
api»oprlate  corrective  measures  would  be 
taken  but  the  Navy  did  not  Indicate  that 
any  action  had  been  or  would  be  taken.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  recommending  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  conalderatlon  be  given 
to  Issuing  specific  policy  guidance  to  the 
military  d^jartments  to  the  effect  that  prices 
to  the  Government  under  negotiated  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  will  generally  not 
Include  profit  on  rent  paid  for  the  vise  of 
Govwnment-owned  facilities. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  furnished 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  Cconmlttees  on 
Armed  Services,  Apprcqirlatlons,  and  Oov- 
ernment Operations  of  the  House  of  Rei»e- 
sentatives. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoasPH  Campbell. 

COMFTBOUJB   GBMBBAL 

or  TBS  UmnB  SrAms, 
Washington,  D.C..  Mag  10.  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbdbn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DCAB  Mb.  Sfbakbb:  Biclosed  Is  ovir  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  fuel 
booster  pun^i  repair  kits  vmder  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  negotiated  contract 
AF  01  (601) -30368  with  Thompson  Bamo 
Wooldridge,  Inc.,  Cleveland.  <Milo. 

The  report  shows  that  the  price  of 
$3,103,686  paid  for  fuel  booeter  pump  repair 
kits  under  contract  20268  was  excessive  by 
about  $665,600  because  373,710  new-type  fil- 
lister head  screws  were  Inclvided  In  the  price 
of  the  kits  at  a  standard  cost  of  $1  each, 
although,  prior  to  completion  of  negotiations 
for  the  pricing  of  the  repair  kits,  the  con- 
tractor had  purchased  about  one-half  of  the 
screws  required  for  this  ocmtract  at  $0,066 
each.  Further,  the  contractca-  had  pre- 
viously purchased  t*"*"*^  screws  at  about  1 
cent  each.  Subsequentiy,  Thompson  pvu-- 
chased  the  remaining  screws  for  this  con- 
tract at  the  same  price  of  $0,066  each.  Al- 
though a  variance  fact«-  was  negotiated  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  standard  costs, 
this  factor  contained  no  provisions  to  reduce 
the  vmreasonably  high  standard  cost  eetab- 
lished  for  these  fillister  head  screws. 

We  brought  our  findings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Air  FOTce  and  the  contractor  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  Air  Force  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  an  appraprite  price  adjust- 
ment. We  were  informed  that  the  Air  Force 
in  February  i960  had  urged  Thompson  to 
offer  an  appropriate  ref vmd  on  the  basis  that, 
had  the  Ineqviltahle  standard  cost  been 
known  at  the  time  the  prcqxjsal  was  made, 
the  proposal  would  have  been  changed  and 
the  prices  established  would  have  been  con- 
siderably different.  The  contractor,  however, 
had  advised  us  previously  in  January  1960 
that  action  on  our  recommendation  was  not 
contemplated  at  that  time. 

We  beUeve  that  it  Is  inequitable  for  a  con- 
tractor to  Include  In  Its  price  proposal  an 
estimated  cost  which  Is  vmreasonably  high 
and  to  retain  the  excessive  prices  resulting 
therefrom.  Accordingly,  we  are  recommend- 
ing that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain  an 
apprt^irlate  price  adjustment.  We  believe, 
also,  that  an  adequate  analysU  of  the  pro- 
posed standard  costs  by  the  contractor  or 
the  Air  Force  prior  to  final  pricing  negotia- 
tions would  have  disclosed  that  the  cost  esti- 
mate for  the  fillister  head  screw  was  esces- 
sive.  We  are  therefore  recommending  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  pMsonnel  of  the 
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miUUry  aenriccfi  b«  clirectMl  to  paSarm  a 
doMT  MMlfiU  of  prafwaMl  priow  whleb  are 
iMaed  on  atendanl  ooBte  and  application  ot 
variance  factors  to  aasur*  that  tta«  nmiltant 
cost  to  the  Gorermnent  la  rtaMMuUkI*.  We 
are  aaklng  tbe  Secretary  at  Defense  to  advtee 
us  ot  actlona  taken  wttb  respect  to  tbese  ree- 

Ttkia  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  tbe 
President  of  tbe  Senate.  Copies  are  iMlng 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Beeretary  of  Dtf  ense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Porce. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Camfbkix. 

001CRaOLI.KB    GCKZaAI. 

ov  THE  UmrxD  States. 
Wmshinffton,  D.C.,  April  29.  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  RATBxmr, 
Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bepreaentatives. 

Dsaa  Mb.  Steaxeb:  Bnclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  additional  fees  paid  by 
the  Govemment  for  contractor  financing  ex- 
penses under  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tracts. 

Under  the  policy  established  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Directive  7800.6.  effectlTe  No- 
vember 1,  1957.  contractors  are  required  to 
obtain  private  financing  for  a  portion  of  their 
predelivery  costs  under  certain  cost- 
reimbursement  contracts.  Our  review  of  Air 
Force  records  indicated  that  this  policy  was 
developed  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  unex- 
pectedly high  cash  requirements  for  defense 
expenditures.  Pureiiant  to  this  policy,  \inder 
26  contracts  which  we  examined,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  allowed  contracted?  ad- 
dtticaial  fixed  fees  of  about  $17,600,000  to 
cover  their  estimated  costs  of  financing  the 
estimated  amounts  of  coeta  to  be  irlthheld 
from  reimbursement  prior  to  deliveries.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  of  contractor  financ- 
ing under  these  36  Air  Force  contracts  wUl 
be  about  $8.7  million  higher  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  ot  direct  financing  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Although  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional fees  for  contractor  financing  which 
have  been  negotiated  under  Department  of 
the  Navy  and  Department  of  the  Army  con- 
tracts, the  records  indicate  that  application 
of  this  policy  to  such  contracts  has  resulted 
In  increased  costs  without  any  significant 
benefit  to  the  Government. 

On  January  39.  1960,  we  sent  to  you  our 
report  on  examination  at  the  negotiation  of 
additional  fees  for  contractor  financing  ex- 
penses under  certain  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  contracts  with  Northrop  Corp..  Haw- 
thorne, Calif.  (B-118720) .  We  sent  copies  of 
that  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
recoxomended  that  a  critical  evaluation  be 
made  of  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
policy  established  by  Directive  7800.6.  We 
recommended  furvner  that  the  policy  not  be 
followed  in  any  case  where  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant Increase  in  cost  to  the  Government 
tinless  it  can  be  shown  for  the  specific  eon- 
tract  that  there  are  Identifiable  compensating 
benefits  to  the  Government.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  advised  ns  on  March  4, 
1900,  that,  after  full  review  and  thorough  re- 
consideration, the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  agree  with  our  conclusions  or  recom- 
mendations in  this  matter. 

We  have  reviewed  the  comments  furnished 
to  us  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  see 
no  reason  to  depart  from  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  stated  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  (B-118720).  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  states  that  the  practice  of 
req\ilrlng  contractors  to  finance  a  portion  of 
their  predelivery  costs  provides  an  incentive 
for  contractors  to  reduce  their  costs.  We 
have  seen  no  evidence  to  support  this  con- 
tention. In  contrast  to  the  theoretical  bene- 
fits claimed  by  the  Department  far  the  policy 
established  by  DOD  Directive  7800.6,  we  have 
found  that  additional  costs  of  about  $8.7 
million  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Govem- 
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under  26  ctmtracts  negotiated  by  the 
We  have  been  unable  to  compute 
additional  eosts  under  all  contracts 
by  the  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy, 
to  the  Defense  policy,  but  Indlca- 
ure  that  they  sre  substantial, 
riew  of  the  high  cost  to  the  Govern - 
of  contractor  financing  as  compared 
estimated  cost  of  direct  Government 
and  the  remote  and  intangible  na- 
any  possible  benefits  to  the  Govern- 
from  contractor  financing,  we  are  ree- 
ding to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  advls- 
of  continuing  the  policy  established 
7800.6.    We  are  recommending 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  the 
not  be  followed  in   any  case  where 
is  a  significant  increase  in  financing 
»  the   Government  unless  it  can   be 
for  the  specific  contract  that  there 
identifiable  compensating  benefits  to  the 
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Oovei  nment. 
Th|i  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
of  the  Senate.     Copies  are   being 
o  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Secretary    of    Defense,    and    to    the 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 
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CoMPraoLLXB  Geneeai. 
or  THE  UNrrsD  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  29,  1960. 
Sam  Ratbttrn. 

of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Speakxb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
eiaminatlon  of  selected  activities  under 
of    the    Army    contracts    with 
Electric  Co..  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y., 
guided  missile  weapon  systems, 
report    shows    that    the    Army    pro- 
expenditures  of  about  $500  million 
fiscal  years  1957  through   1961  for  the 
of  Nike-AJax  ground  systems  to 
liiore  advanced  Nike-Hercules  on  the  ba- 
quantities  of  Hercules  systems  could 
acquired  more   economically    through  a 
program  than  by  the  production 
units.     However,  most  of   the  esti- 
savlngs    supporting    the    conversion 
were  due  to  a  lesser  tactical  capa- 
of  converted  units  in  that  they  con- 
provlslon  for  fewer  launching  sections 
e  of  firing  the  advanced  missile  than 
contained    In    new    units.     The    Army 
which   rectnnmended    the    conversion 
did  not  mention  the  difference  In 
capability    between    new    and    con- 
unlts.     Since  long-range  plans  of  the 
called   for    adding   to   the   converted 
the    additional     launching    sections 
to  reach  the  the  tactical  capability 
units,  most  of  the  estimated  savings 
by  the  Army  study  would  there- 
:  lot  materialize. 

sr   1   year   after  making  Its  study,   the 
negotiated   a  contract  for  an   Initial 
of   converted   units;    however,   by 
time  the  Army  had  pricing  Information 
which    indicated    that    new   units 
be   obtained   In   the   same  period   at 
costs  than  converted  units.     In  view 
possibility  that  new  production  would 
than  conversion,  we  suggested  to 
officials  that  the  conversion  program  be 
Subsequently,  the  Army  canceled 
contract  f<»'  the  initial  quantity  of  con- 
units  and  replaced  It  with  an  cn^er 
units  at  a  saving  of  $4.6  million. 
tumj's  restudy  of  the  conversion  pro- 
showed  that  conversion  would  cost  at 
137  million  more  than  procurement  of  a 
(  uantlty  of  new  units, 
kxunmentlng  on  the  matter,  the  Assist- 
jecretary  of  the  Army    (Logistics)    in- 
us  that  all  ptertlnent  factors  had  been 
ered  by  the  Army  prior  to  deciding  on 
cbnverslon  program.     We  believe  the  rec- 
ihows,    however,    that   the    Army   had 
the  conversion  progmn  before  it 
Adequately  informed  as  to  which 
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of  action   would  better   serve   the   miUtarj- 
need  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

We  found  also  that,  under  the  fotirth  pro- 
duction contract  with  Western  Electric  for 
Nike  systems,  the  Army  continued  to  pro- 
cure major  components  through  the  prime 
contractor  and  a  first-tier  subcontractor 
rather  than  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turers. The  prices  of  these  components  In- 
cluded allowances  to  those  companies  of  $4 
million  for  administration  and  profit,  al- 
though they  did  not  take  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  components.  The  compo- 
nents WCT-e  shipped  by  the  manufacturers 
directly  to  the  Government  or  other  user, 
and  the  prime  contractor  did  not  exercise 
either  design  or  manufacturing  control  over 
them.  In  light  of  the  limited  contribution 
of  the  prime  contractor  and  first-tier  sub- 
contractor, wlilch  diminished  as  production 
progressed,  and  since  coordination  between 
the  companies  of  system  design  and  pro- 
duction data  was  provided  for  under 
separate  Government  contracts,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  adequate  justification  for 
continuing  the  indirect  procurement  of 
these  ccMnponents  through  the  fourth  pro- 
duction contract  or  for  paying  substantial 
allowances  to  those  companies  not  taking 
part  in  the  production.  The  Army  has 
taken  or  planned  actions,  however,  to  reduce 
allowances  paid  on  subcontracted  work  and 
to  Increase  the  extent  of  direct  procure- 
ment, and  It  estimates  that  these  actions 
have  resulted  in  savings  of  about  $6,675,000 
for  procurements  initiated  in  fiscai  years 
1958  and  1959. 

Our  review  further  disclosed  that  the 
prime  contractor  su»)contracted  part  of  Its 
requirements  for  Nike  gyroscope  components 
to  a  high -cost  producer  when  another 
source  of  supply  was  capable  of  furnishing 
the  total  quantity  required  for  about 
$595,000  less.  Incurring  the  additional  cost 
seems  unnecessary  since,  in  addition  to  the 
high -cost  producer,  there  were  two  other 
sources  of  supply  available,  as  required  by 
the  Army,  and  their  capacity  was  sufficient 
to  meet  the  Army's  production  needs.  In 
addition,  certain  subcontractors  of  Western 
Electric  enjoyed  Interest-free  use  of  Govern- 
ment funds  which  had  accumulated  to  $5 
million  over  a  period  of  about  2  years  be- 
cause the  Army  did  not  require  the  prime 
contractor  to  limit  provisional  payments  to 
subcontractors  to  Incurred  costs  plus  con- 
templated profit. 

The  Army  has  taken  steps  to  limit  pro- 
visional payments  to  major  subcontractors 
but  has  given  no  Indication  that  any  action 
will  be  taken  to  avoid  Increased  costs 
through  the  maintenance  of  sources  of  sup- 
ply by  a  prime  contractor  In  excess  of  the 
Army  reqviirement.  We  are  recommending 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  therefore,  that 
prime  contractors  be  required  to  submit 
Justification  to  the  agency  and  to  obtain 
approval  for  any  substantial  additional 
costs  to  be  incurred  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  alternate  sources  of  supply  in  ex- 
cess of  those  specified  by  the  procuring 
agency. 

This  rei>ort  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing fiu-nished  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
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CoMPTROLucs  General 
op  the  UNrrxD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  31,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Ma.  Sftaxxm:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  subcontracts  awarded  by 
Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem. 
N.C  to  Telecomputing  Corp..  Whtttaker 
Gyro  £Mvision.  Van  Nays.  Calif.,  under  De- 
partment of  the  Army  contracts. 


The  report  shows  that  Western  Electric  ac- 
cepted prices  pr<H>osed  by  Telecomputing  in 
awarding  fixed-price  subcontracts  for  gyro- 
scopes for  Nike-AJax  missiles  without  obtain- 
ing information  on  recent  cost  experience  or 
other  evidence  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
proposed  prices.  Consequently,  Western 
Electric  was  unaware  that  these  prices  were 
substantially  in  excess  of  costs  experienced 
by  Telecomputing  in  producing  the  same 
items  under  prior  subcontracts.  Since  the 
contracU  with  Western  Electric  were  sub- 
ject to  price  redetermination,  the  prtoes  es- 
tablished with  the  subcontractor  were  ulU- 
mately  borne  by  the  Government.  Under 
these  conditions  contractors  generally  have 
little  financial  seU-lnterest  in  close  sub- 
contract  pricing. 

We  believe  that  surveillance  by  Army  con- 
tracting officials  would  have  disclosed  West- 
ern Electrtc's  failure  to  obtain  cost  data  and 
price  analyses  for  use  In  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  the  prices  proposed  by  the 
subcontractor.     On    October    1,    1959,    the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulation  was 
revised  to  provide  that,  in  negotiating  con- 
tract prices  in  the  absence  of  effective  price 
competition,  the  negotiating  officials  must 
make  a   thorough   analysis  of   contractors 
proposals  and  must  be  in  possession  of  cur- 
rent, complete,  and  correct  cost  or  pricing 
data  before  decisions  are  made  on  contract 
prices      In  addition,  prime  contractors  and 
their  major  subcontractors  are  required  to 
certify  that  aU  available  cort  data  have  been 
made  known  to  the  agency  or  prime  con- 
tractor for  use  in  evaluating  proposed  prices. 
We  believe  that  these  revised  Instructions.  If 
properly  executed,  should  provide  contract- 
ing officials  more  effective  bases  for  negoti- 
ating contract  and  subcontract  prices  which 
are  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  Government 
and  Its  contractors.    We  are  recommending 
to  the  Swaetary  of  Defense,  however,  that 
action  be  taken  to  have  specific  Instmctlons 
Issued  to  Army  procurement  officials  direct- 
ing them  to  exercise  closer  control  over  con- 
tractors' pricing  pnctkcm  with  their  subcon- 
tractors, where  competition  Is  limited    by 
(1)    assuring  that  contractors  obtain,  wltn 
such  Oovemmant  assistance  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. InfcMinatlon  cm  prior  actual  costs  and 
explanations  for  Increases  In  estimated  costs 
over  prior  experience,  (2)  verifying,  on  a  test 
basU.  that  the  cost  Information  being  used 
in  neaotlatlng  subcontract  prices  U  current, 
compSte.  and  correct,  and   (3)    evaluating 
these  pHoea  In  relation  to  known  and  esti- 
mated eosU  of  performance,  to  determine 
whether  oontractors  are  negotiating  fair  and 
maonable  subcontract  prices.     We  are  re- 
quectlnff  thm  Swsretary  of  Defense  to  advise 
vm  ot  the  actions  taken  In  this  matter. 

This  r«port  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbb.l. 


COMPTBOU.EB  Geneeai. 
or  THE  Umtted  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  27.  1990. 
Hon.  Sam  RATEumif, 
Speaker  of  th«  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me  Speakee.  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  procurement  ot  mo- 
bile air-oondlttonlng  oarts  for  grotmd  sup- 
port of  B-68  airplanes  ux»der  Department  ot 
the  Air  Force  prime  oontracU  with  Oonvalr, 
a  Division  of  Oeaeral  Dynamics  Corporation, 
Fort  Worth  Tmb».  This  examination  was 
made  purmiaat  to  the  request  of  *»»•  Hmi- 
orable  Jo«k  J.  SraEXMAK.  chairman.  Select 
CommlttM  on  SmaU  Burtnass,  UA  Senate. 

This  report  dlKlo«e«  that  unnj2JW  oo« 
to  the  GkrfenmMBt  of  about  $9,880,600  wm 
incurrwl  DeoMin  aetther  Oonimlr  J^^ 
hit  9xwo»  •ppnptisOMj  ocmsiMAw^^^ 
exIstlBg  aqulpoMnt  for  gnmad  sapportoC  ^ 
B-M  tMBtloal  alrplaae  program.     Alttiosigft 


Convalr.  Fort  Worth.  h»A  procured  similar 
air-conditioning  carts  toe  groimd  support  of 
the  B-M  test  program,  Convalr  decided,  un- 
der lU  authority  as  B-68  weapon  system 
manager,  to  dev^op  special  alr-conditloning 
carts  of  its  own  design  for  ground  support 
of  the  B-68  tactical  airplane  program. 

In  addition,  with  Air  Force  approval,  Con- 
valr, Forth  Worth,  assigned  the  development 
and  fabrtcaUon  of  the  special  alr-conditl<m- 
Ing  carts  to  Convalr,  San  Diego,  on  a  ooet-as- 
Incxirred  basU.  without  InvlUng  oompetltKm 
from  established  outside  manufacturers  of 
similar  equipment.  ThU  action  was  taken 
even  though  neither  Ftwt  Worth  nor  San 
Diego  had  previous  experience  In  the  de- 
velopment and  fabrication  of  ground  sup- 
port air-condltloning  equipment. 

It  should  be  recognised  that,  in  the  per- 
formance of  contracts,  decisions  are  required 
which  involve  the  financial  InteresU  of  the 
contractor  as  weU  ss  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Decisions  to  "make  or  buy"  items  are 
among  the  most  Important  of  such  situa- 
tions. It  Is  natural  for  a  prime  contractor  to 
consider  performing  contract  work  in  his 
own  plants  when  this  course  of  action  ap- 
pears to  be  most  advantageous  to  him.  A 
contractor's  performance  of  work  "In  plant," 
in  lieu  of  subcontracting,  may  be  and  fre- 
quently U  also  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment. HowevK-,  where  the  component  or 
item  of  equipment  in  question  Is  available 
from  a  subcontractor  at  a  lower  ovca-aU  cost 
than  the  cost  of  In-plant  production,  the 
InteresU  of  the  Government  and  the  con- 
tractor may  confilct. 

We  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  respective  responslblUtles 
of  the  Air  Force  and  weapon  system  manag- 
ers be  clearly  defined  with  respect  to  "make 
or  buy"  decisions  and  that  tpeclfic  instruc- 
tions be  issued  to  Air  Force  contracting  and 
administrative  officials  directing  them  to 
maintain  such  BurvelUance  of  significant  and 
important  acUons  of  the  weapon  system 
manager  as  to  aesvire  that  the  Government's 
interests  are  protected  and  jwocurement  Is 
made  in  the  most  expedlUous  and  economi- 
cal manner. 

This  rep«t  discloses  also  that,  alttioagh 
in  August  1959  the  Air  Force  decided  to  r^ 
place  the  specially  designed  Convalr  alr- 
condltloning  carts  with  modified  standard 
Air  Force  carts  In  ground  support  of  the 
B--6e  tacUcal  airplanes,  the  Air  Force  did 
not  authorize  procurement  of  any  modified 
standard  carts  untU  December  1958.  Timely 
acUon  by  the  Air  Force  In  authortxlng  pro- 
curement of  modified  standard  carts  would 
have  permitted  terminatton  of  the  procure- 
ment of  the  special  Oonvalr-deslpied  carts 
and  would  have  resulted  in  estimated  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  of  about  $400,000. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Air  Force  on  January  28.  1980,  and 
recommended  that  it  take  prompt  action  to 
modify  a  sufflcient  quantity  of  Its  standard 
alr-oonditlonlng  carts  for  tactical  ground 
support  of  the  B-58  airplane  and  to  termi- 
nate procurement  erf  the  special  Ccaivalr-d»- 
slgned  sir-conditioning  carto.  However 
procurement  of  the  special  Oonvahr-deslgned 
carts  had  not  been  terminated  at  March  18, 

I960. 

We  are  now  recommending  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  an  evaluation  be  made 
of  the  current  status  of  the  qwcial  Convalr- 
^f^gTt»irt  carta  still  on  order  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  terminating  procxirsment 
of  these  carta  and  whether  termination  at 
this  time  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Oovem- 
floent. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  senate  and  to  the  chairman.  Se- 
l«et  Committee  on  SmaU  Business,  U.S. 
Senate.  Copies  **•  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  UnttMl  8ta*s^  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  aad  ttoe  Beeretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
.  Slnoerely  jaan, 

JOSXPB  CAMPmX. 


COKPTEOLXJB  OXmaAL  OF 

THE  UNTTBD  STATIB. 

Wahington.  DX!^  April  25. 1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Bateokh, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Me.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  review  of  selected  commercial  air  ship- 
ments of  bouaehoki  goods  of  mlUtary  per- 
sonneL 

The  report  discloses  that  imnecessary  costs 
were  incurred  as  a  result  of  shipping  house- 
hold goods  of  transferred  military  personnel 
to  and  from  oversea  points  by  conunerclal 
air  transportation.  We  found  that  air  trans- 
portation was  used  In  cases  where  adequate 
surface  transportation  was  available  at  much 
lower  cost.  A  review  of  13  expensive  ship- 
ments of  household  goods  by  commercial  air 
at  a  total  cost  of  $126,470  disclosed  that 
shipment  by  surface  transportation  was 
feasible  and  would  have  cost  only  about 
$23,000.  or  about  $102,000  lees  than  the  cost 
of  shipment  by  commercial  air.  For  exam- 
ple, household  goods  were  shipped  by  com- 
mercial air  from  Texas  to  Pakistan  at  a  cost 
of  $14330,  whereas  they  could  have  been 
shipped  by  surface  transportation  for  only 
about  $1,750.  In  this  instance,  they  would 
have  arrived  in  Pakistan  by  ship  1  week  ear- 
Uer  than  by  air.  Also,  we  noted  that  air 
shipments  included  a  piano,  a  model  ship, 
and  a  sled.  Such  items  are  obviously  not 
essential  to  the  health  or  well-l>elng  of  the 
transferred  personnel  or  for  the  prevention 
of  undue  hardship.  Where  items  are  consid- 
ered desh^ble  rather  than  essential,  we  be- 
lieve that  shipment  should  be  by  surface 
transportation  unless  there  are  cogent  rea- 
sons Justifying  air  shipment. 

We  reported  our  findings  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (ComptroUer)  and  were 
advised  that  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
based  on  its  Investigation  of  the  cases  we 
cited,  has  limited  the  authority  for  selec- 
tion of  premliun-cost  air  transportation  of 
ho\isehold  goods.  We  were  advised  further 
that  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  had 
not  completed  its  investigation. 

In  addition,  we  found  that  an  overpay- 
ment of  $43,763  for  transportation  of  one 
shipment  of  household  goods  was  made  as 
a  result  of  a  carrier's  error  in  billing  and 
a  disbursing  officer's  failure  to  verify  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  the  voucher  and 
supporting  documents.  We  are  taking  action 
to  recover  the  overpayment  from  the  carrier. 
The  report  includes  recommendations  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  specific  In- 
structions be  incorporated  into  the  Joint 
travel  regulations  limiting  the  use  of  com- 
mercial air  for  shipment  of  household  goods 
and  that  our  finding  with  respect  to  over- 
payment of  $48,768  on  a  single  shipment  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  disbursing  of- 
ficers 8s  an  example  of  the  need  for  verifying 
the  mathematical  accuracy  of  transportation 
vouchers  and  supporting  documents  prior  to 
approval.  ^    ^. 

This  report  la  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  of  the  report 
are  being  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbei  l. 

Oomptroixer  General 

or  THE  Uhtted  States, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  19.  I960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbuek, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  aUowances  for  Federal 
ateiam  taxes  Included  In  spare  parts  prices 
under  Department  of  the  Army  contract 
DA-3»-089-8O-86520  with  CoHlns  Radio  Co., 
Cedsr  Baplds,  Iowa.  

The  report  shows  that  the  contractors 
proposals  for  rodetwminlng  prices  of  "py* 
puts  under  the  contract  Included  Psderal 
exdse  taxes  estimated  on  all  spare  parts  to 
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be  furnished  even  though  there  wm  sub- 
stantial uncertainty  In  regard  to  the  axnoun^ 
of  e%^a*  taxes  which  Collins  would  have  to 
pay.  Collins  did  not  disclose  this  uncer- 
tainty to  the  Army  nor  Inform  agency  offi- 
cials that,  at  the  time  of  the  price  redetermi- 
nation, the  excise  tax  was  being  paid  on  only 
certain  of  the  spare  parts  delivered.  Army 
officials  did  '^ot  obtain  this  Information  and. 
consequently.  In  establishing  the  redeter- 
mined prices  under  contract  36539,  the  Army 
allowed  an  amount  for  excise  taxes  which 
was  excessive  by  about  $620,000. 

We  brought  our  findings  to  the  attention 
of  the  Army  and  the  contractor,  and  price 
reductions  of  about  $685,000  were  negotiated 
for  contract  36539  and  six  other  contracts. 
The  Army  has  Informed  \is  that  the  matter 
was  being  given  further  review  and  also  that 
certain  spedflc  actions  have  been  taken  to 
correct  the  inadequate  procedures  which  per- 
mitted the  inclusion  of  excessive  estimates 
for  excise  taxes  in  contract  prices.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  measures,  together  with 
recent  revisions  of  the  procurement  pro- 
cedures, as  noted  In  the  report,  should  as- 
sist in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  con- 
dition disclosed  by  our  examination. 

This  report  is  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

Sincerely  yoxirs,  • 

Joseph  Campbzll. 


COMPTXOLLEK   GKNERAI. 

or  THx  Unttkd  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  IS,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbtjsn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative's. 

DxAX  ICb.  Speakxx:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  review  of  treatment  of  suppliers'  price 
reductions  applicable  to  negotiated  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  contracts  by  Fair- 
Child  Engine  &  Airplane  Corp.,  Fairchlld 
Aircraft  Division,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Government 
has  borne  Increased  costs  because  prices 
pmpoatA  by  Fairchlld  and  accepted  by  the 
prime  contractor,  Boeing  Airplane  Co., 
Seattle.  Wash.,  in  subcontract  prlce-redeter- 
mlnatlon  negotiations  for  B-52  wing  and 
fin  assemblies  were  excessive.  Falrchlld's 
proposed  prices  included  estimated  prices 
for  component  parts  which  Fairchlld  either 
knew  or.  based  on  past  experience,  should 
have  expected  would  be  reduced  by  volun- 
tary price  reductions  by  the  supplier.  Fair- 
child  received  and  did  not  pass  on  to  the 
Government  reductions  of  about  $1300.000 
in  the  estimated  prices  for  these  parts  in- 
cluded in  proposals  for  redetermination  of 
subcontract  prices.  The  amoimts  proposed 
for  these  parts  were  accepted  by  the  prime 
contractor  and  were  included  in  the  cost 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Air  Force  for 
the  prime  contracts.  The  Government  also 
incurred  additional  costs  of  $50,100  because 
certain  of  the  cash  refunds  were  applied 
as  a  reduction  of  FaLrchild's  cost  of  per- 
forming a  Government  incentive-type  prime 
contract  and,  as  a  result,  a  portion  of  the 
refunds  was  Inappropriately  retained  by 
Fairchlld  as  Incentive  profit. 

We  believe  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  Government,  rather  than  Fairchlld. 
should  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  cash 
refunds  and  pvirchase  order  price  reductions 
which  were  made  by  the  supplier.  We  are 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  that  action  be  taken  to  recover  for 
the  Government  the  full  amount  of  the  cash 
refunds  and  price  reductions  received  by 
Fairchlld  under  the  B-52  program,  but  not 
passed  on  to  the  Government,  including  the 
portion  retained  by  Fairchlld  as  incentive 
proht.  We  are  recoounendlng  also  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Faroe  that  contracting 
personnel  be  required  to  assure  themselves, 
to  the  extent  practicable  through  examina- 
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report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
of  the  Senate.     Copies  iue  being 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
Mr  Force. 
i  lincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
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COMPTBOLLEX  GENEKAL 

OF    THE    UNrrED    STATES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1960. 
RATBtnur. 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mx.  Speakex:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
of  the  negotiation  of  addl- 
for  contractor  financing  expenses 
1  >epartment  of  the  Air  Force  contracts 
600) -32044,    34953,    and    33168    with 
Corp.,  Hawthorne,  Calif, 
the  policy  established   by   Depart - 
Defense   Directive   7800.6.   effective 
1,  1957,  contractors  are  required  to 
private    financing    for    a    portion   of 
J  redelivery  costs  under  certain  cost- 
"t'sement  contracts.     Pursuant  to  this 
the  Air  Force  allowed  Northrop  fixed 
about  $1,048,000   to  cover  the  con- 
estlmated  cost  of  financing  the  re- 
[X>rtion  of  predelivery  costs  to  be  in- 
In    the   performance   of  three   ooet- 
intentive-fee    contracts.     The    cost    to 
Government    will     be    about    $473,000 
than   the   estimated   cost   of  direct 
by  the  Government,  based  on  the 
interest   rate   for  short-term    mar- 
public    obligations    outstanding    at 
the  fees  were  negotiated, 
r^ommend  to  the  Department  of  De- 
to   the   Department   of   the    Air 
ttiat  a  review  be  made  of  allowances 
to  contractors  for  financing  expenses 
light   of   estimated    costs   of  direct 
financing  and  that  the  Depart- 
r  Defense  Directive  be   amended   to 
contracting  officials  to  Justify  addl- 
<08t  to  the  Government  in  terms  of 
to  be  gained  by  the   Govern- 
We  were  informed  on  April  22,  1950, 
J  ssistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comp- 
that  the  policy  established  by  the 
Is  regarded  as  providing  an  incen- 
1  he  contractCMT  for  cost  reduction  and 
the  extent  this  policy  is  operative, 
benefits  from  the  cost  rc- 
Further,  he  stated  that  the  inter- 
on  Government  bcHTowings,  whether 
rates,  short-term   rates,  or  aver- 
regarded  as  being  not  pertinent  to 
of  the  amoiut  to  be  included  in 
fees  on  account  of  their  capl- 
eitment  in  the  performance  of  con- 
He  advised  us  fiuther  that  there  Is 
between  (l)   the  amount  of 
on  individual  contracts,  in- 
the  factor  representing  evaluations 
30-perceut    cost    retention    element, 
interest  rates  paid  by  the  Govern- 
its  txjrrowings.    The  Assistant  Sec- 
a;reed  that  there  should  be  ai^ro- 
rpvlew   of    fee   negotiations,    but   he 
agree  that  this  review  should   be. 
e,  "in  the  light  of  estimated  costs 
Government  financing."  as  we  rec- 
The  Air  Force  advised  us  on 
1950,    that   it   was   In    complete 
with  the  position  of  the  Assistant 
of  Defense  (Comptroller)  <m  this 
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We  have  considered  the  comments  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  but  we  believe  that  this 
matter  merits  further  evaluation  and  action. 
Under  the  policy  established  by  Department 
of  Defense  Directive  7800.6,  the  Government 
will  continue  to  incur  unnecessary  cost  for 
increased  fees  paid  to  contractors  for  interim 
financing  of  a  portion  of  their  predelivery 
costs,  although  the  Government  may  be  able 
to  borrow  at  substantially  lower  interest 
costs  the  funds  required  to  reimburse  its 
contractors  for  the  entire  amount  of  their 
incurred  costs.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
this  Is  not  the  most  economical  method  of 
procurement  and  that  any  incidental  bene- 
fits the  Government  may  receive  as  a  result 
of  the  increased  fees  paid  to  contractors  for 
interim  financing  are  remote  and  uncertain. 
We  are  therefore  recommending  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  a  critical  evaluation 
be  made  of  the  advisability  of  continuing 
the  policy  established  by  Directive  7800.6. 
We  are  recommending  further  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  that  the  policy  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  any  case  where  there  is  a  significant 
increase  in  financing  cost  to  the  Government 
unless  it  can  be  shown  for  the  specific  con- 
tract that  there  are  identifiable  compensat- 
ing benefits  to  the  Government. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campsell. 


CUMPTROLLCB    GEMBKAI. 

op  the  UNrriD  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  21,  1959. 
Hun.  Sam  Ratbxjsn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Ms.  Speakex:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  administration  of 
major  subcontracts  under  Department  of  the 
Navy  negotiated  contract  NOa(s)  56-719-f 
with  Philoo  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  report  presents  our  findings  that  <1) 
deficiencies  In  administering  two  subcon- 
tracts caused  prolonged  delays  In  refunding 
to  the  Goveriunent  about  $1,400X>00  and  (2) 
failure  to  exclude  lmpr(^>er  coats  in  redeter- 
mining a  subcontract  price  resulted  in  exces- 
sive cost  to  the  Government  of  about  010.200. 
We  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  Department  of  Defense  Dlrec- 
Uve  4106.7  which  limits  the  aggregate  total 
payments  to  prime  contractors  on  price- 
revision-type  and  incentive-type  contracte 
be  amended  so  tiiat  it  will  also  i^ply  to 
-similar  types  of  subcontracta.  We  are  rec- 
ommending to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
that  the  agency  emphasize  to  oontrafltlng 
officials  the  need  for  a  closer  review  at  sub- 
contract negotiations.  CcHnmenta  on  our 
findings  received  from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  contractor  are  attached  to  the 
report. 

This  rep<^rt  is  al.s<j  being  sent  today  to  the 
President    of    the   Senate.     Copies    are    also 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


Comptkolles  Gxnexai. 

OP  THE  UKrrxo  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  13, 1959. 
Hon   Sam  RAYBxnN. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deah  Mb.  Speakoi:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  prices  negotiated  for  ver- 
tical stabUlaer  tips  for  model  F-lOO  aircraft 
by  Rheem  Maniifactiulng  Co..  Downey.  OUif ., 
a  subcontractOT,  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  jMlme  contracts  with  North  Ameri- 
can Aviation.  Inc..  Loe  Angeles.  C^tllf. 

The  report  showa  that  the  prloec  quoted 
to  Rheem  on  foUow-on  orders  for  Tcrtical 
stablllaer  tips  by  Hs  stip|Hl«r  were  unreason- 
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ably  high  In  relation  to  the  costs  which  the 
supplier  had  esperlenoed  In  producing  simi- 
lar itsms  prior  to  the  time  of  negotiations. 
Rheem  accepted  the  prices  without  ohtalning 
cost  information  from  its  supplier  In  suppcn^ 
of  ths  prlosB  quoted,  and  neither  North 
American  nor  the  Air  Force  required  Rheem 
to  obtain  such  data  for  use  in  negotiating 
prices.  As  a  result,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the 
Oovemment  was  excessive  by  about  $178,000. 

The  Air  Force  has  Issued  instructions 
stressing  the  need  for  effective  administra- 
tion of  major  subcontract  prlciiig.  but  we 
believe  that  these  Instructlcaa  are  inade- 
quate. We  are  reconunendlng  that  the  Air 
Force  issue  Instructions  which  will  set  forth 
clearly  agency  contracting  officials'  respon- 
sibility for  (1)  requiring  contractors  to  ob- 
tain sufficient  cost  information  with  which  to 
evaluate  proposed  subcontract  prices  and  (3) 
reviewing  proposed  prices  of  major  subcon- 
tracts by  verifying  the  accuracy  and  cxirrency 
of  cost  information  to  assure  that  fair  and 
reascmable  prices  are  established.  We  are 
recommending  also  that  the  Air  Force  em- 
phasise to  eootractors  and  subcontractors 
their  responsibilities  for  negotiating  prices 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable  and  which 
adequately  safeguard  the  financial  interest  of 
the  United  Stotes. 

This   report  U  also   being  sent    today   to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are 
being  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbelt.. 


COMPTSOLLXB  OEtrESAL 

OP  ths  UmrxD  States. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  6.  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbxtsm. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DBAS  Ua.  Spkakxb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  estimated  costs  for 
subcontracted  airframe  components  used  in 
negotiating  incentive  target  prices  undw 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  fixed-price  in- 
centive contracts  AF  33  (000) -38437  and  AF 
33(000)-30004  with  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.. 
Georgia  Division,  Marietta.  Oa. 

The  rsport  shows  that  the  negotiated  tar- 
get prices  included  amounts  for  sut>con- 
tractsd  items  which  were  $4,110,600  In  ex- 
cess ot  amounts  that  the  contractor  knew 
would  be  Incurred  for  those  Items.  Of  this 
amount.  $3344.000  was  known  to  the  con- 
tractor prior  to  submission  of  Its  proposal 
although  the  proposal  stated  that  estimated 
costs  of  subcontracted  items  were  based  on 
the  most  current  information  available.  The 
remainder  of  $1,366,600  became  known  to 
the  contractor  prior  to  completion  of  nego- 
tiations. The  lower  cost  information  was 
not  furnished  by  the  contractor  in  negoti- 
ations nor  disclosed  by  Air  Force  review. 
Consequently,  unless  appropriate  adjust- 
ments are  made,  the  contractor  will  receive 
incentive  partidiMtions  and  target  profits 
of  about  $1,251,000  becatise  of  excessive  tar- 
get estimates  rather  than  contractor  effi- 
ciencies. 

We  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  contractor  and  the  Air  Force.  The 
contractor  agreed  to  review  the  circimi- 
stances  surrounding  the  negotiations  to  de- 
termine if  an  adjustment  would  be  appro- 
priate. The  Air  Force  advised  us  that  it  Is 
reviewing  this  case  and  will  take  appropri- 
ate action.  The  Air  Force  Informed  us  also 
of  action  it  is  taking  to  assure  that  price 
negotiations  generally  are  based  on  com- 
plete and  current  cost  Information.  We  are 
recommending  that  the  Air  Force  take  nec- 
essary steps  to  obtain  appropriate  ad- 
justments on  contracts  AF  33  (600) -28437 
and  -00004.  Ws  are  recommending  further 
that  ths  Air  Force  require  responsible 
Bgsncy  contracting  personnel  to  assure 
thamselTss.  through  examinations  of  prime 
oontraetofs*  rsccrds,  that  cost  data  being 
furnished  on  major  subcontracts  are  cur- 


rent, complete,  and  aooursts  as  at  ft 
reasonably  close  to  ths  tims  at  nsgottations 
We  are  rsqusstinc  the  Air  Foros  to  advias 
us  of  the  actions  taken  on  thsss  matters. 

This  report  is  also  being  ssnt  today  to  ths 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  I>sfense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Compteollee  Gxnxsal 
OP  the  UNrrxD  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  17. 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukm, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deab  Me.  Speakeb:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  the  review  of  selected  activities  of  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (1I8T8) , 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

Our  review  disclosed  that  the  lack  of  a 
firm  Department  of  Defense  policy  as  to  the 
transportation  of  tK»ps  via  air  or  sea  and 
the  frequent  failure  of  the  military  depart- 
ments to  promptly  notify  M3TS  of  changes 
In  their  space  requirements  result  in  poor 
utlllaatlon  of  ships  and  unnecessary  costs. 
With  respect  to  tlie  poor  utilisation  of  troop- 
ships, we  noted  that  over  870,000  troop 
berths,  out  of  a  total  of  1,600,000  berths 
available  during  voyages  made  in  fiscal  years 
1957  and  1958,  were  unoccupied.  We  also 
found  that  M8TS  was  having  Its  ships  in  the 
Western  Pacific  area  repaired  by  private  Jap- 
anese contractors,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
Navy  repair  facility  In  Japan  was  only  par- 
tially utilized.  A  Bimimary  of  cur  findings 
and  recommendations  la  located  In  the  fore- 
part of  the  report  beginning  on  page  8. 

Poor  utilization  of  ships  wm  previously 
reported  to  the  Congress  In  our  report  dated 
September  5,  1967.  The  enclosed  report  dis- 
closes that  no  significant  Improvement  in 
the  utilization  of  troop  space  has  been  made 
and  that  failure  to  notify  M8TS  of  changes 
In  space  requirements  continued  to  cause 
poor  utilization  erf  cargo  ships. 

This  report  contains  a  nimaber  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  appropriate  corrective  action.  The  De- 
partment has  concurred  with  most  of  our 
findings  and  recommendations  but  has  not, 
in  all  cases,  advised  us  as  to  the  specific  cor- 
rective action  that  will  be  taken.  We  are 
requesting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  in- 
form us  of  the  specific  action  intended  with 
respect  to  our  rcoonunendatlons. 

Because  of  our  Inability  to  obtain  unre- 
stricted access  to  a  report  on  an  internal 
review  of  MSTS  procurement  and  contract- 
ing activities  made  by  the  Procurement  Re- 
view Group  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Material, 
we  were  unable  to  give  due  consideration  to 
their  work  in  this  review  as  specifically  re- 
quired of  us  by  law.  After  long  delays,  and 
much  correspondence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  furnished  us  with  a  copy  of  the  report 
requested — edited,  however,  to  exclude  all 
opinions,  conclusions,  and  recommendations. 
Our  inability  to  obUln  unrestricted  access  to 
this  report  was  reported  to  a  niunber  of  con- 
gressional committees  in  January  1959.  Pub- 
lic hearings  were  held  dtirlng  the  week  ot 
April  20,  1959,  on  the  refusal  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  give  us  access  to  the  tmedlted  re- 
port. The  matter  has  not  been  settled  satis- 
factorily to  date. 

Our  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.    A  copy  Is  being  sent 
to  the  Secretary  of  I>ef  ense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

COMPTROI-LEK  GKKEKAL  OP 

THS  Unttsd  States, 
Washington,  D.C..  Jurie  22. 19S9. 
Hon.  Saji  Ratbuen, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repretentatives. 

Dkab  ICb.  BrtKicA:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  the  review  of  Air  Force  recorded  rstpitrs- 
ments  in  relation  to  stocks  on  hand  sad  on 
order   for   certain   aeronautical   spare  parts 


and  of  our  subsequent  review  of  actions 
taken  by  ths  Air  Fbrcs  and.  in  certain  cases, 
by  the  Navy  to  cancel  or  redistributs  excess 
materleL  This  material  was  under  supply 
management  control  of  the  San  Antonio  Air 
ICaterlsl  Ares  (SAAMA) ,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

Ws  found  that  large  quantities  of  air- 
craft parts  on  order  in  excess  of  needs  were 
not  canceled  because  satisfactory  controls 
had  not  been  established  to  assure  timely 
cancellatl<m  action  when  requirements  were 
reduced.  Dtulng  ova  lixltial  review  of  re- 
quirements records,  SAAMA  had.  in  exoess 
of  current  program  needs,  over  $20  million 
worth  of  spare  parts  on  hand  and  about  $20 
million  more  on  order.  However,  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  excesses  on  contract 
had  been  canceled  prior  to  our  review,  al- 
though program  changes  and  other  factors 
had  caused  many  of  these  items  to  become 
excess  7  or  8  months  earlier.  We  found  also 
that  the  Navy  was  procuring  similar  items 
during  this  same  period,  without  knowledge 
of  Air  Force  excess  stocks,  and  that  at  that 
time  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
have  an  effective  system  for  redistributing 
inventories  of  aeronautical  equipment  and 
parts  exceeding  the  current  requirements 
of  a  service. 

We  recommended  to  the  Air  Forc»  that 
contracts  be  canceled  as  soon  as  possible  for 
the  excess  quantities  on  order  that  had  not 
been  delivered.  Ths  Air  Force  thereupon 
canceled  orders  for  about  $16360.000  worth 
of  spart  parts,  with  an  estinoated  savings  of 
between  $13  million  and  $14  million  after 
termination  charges.  We  also  referred  in- 
formation regarding  the  Air  Force  excess 
stocks  to  the  Navy  for  screening  and  recom- 
mended to  both  services  that  maximum  uti- 
Uzatlon  be  made  of  available  Air  Force  parts 
to  meet  the  Navy's  current  needs.  From 
January  through  May  1968,  the  Navy  ac- 
quired over  $1,600,000  worth  of  engine  and 
accessory  parts  from  the  Air  Force. 

We  also  made  reoonunendstions  to  the  Air 
Force  for  Improving  Internal  controls  to  in- 
Btire  prompt  cancellation  of  excesses  on 
order.  We  have  been  Informed  that  otir 
recommendations  in  this  respect  were 
adopted  by  the  Air  Force  and  that  appro- 
priate procedures  were  prescribed  for  all  air 
materiel  areas  and  depots.  After  our  re- 
view the  Department  of  Defense  established 
an  interaervlce  supply  system  to  facilitate 
the  redistribution  of  aertxiautlcal  equipment 
and  to  coordinate  other  supply  activities. 
In  our  opinion,  economies  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually  will  be  realised  by  tlmdy  and 
effective  application  of  controls  for  cancel- 
ing excesses  on  order  and  for  redistributing 
excesses  on  hand. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campreu.. 

Compteollee  Genekal 

OP  the  Untted  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  13,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbuen, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Mb  Spbakbb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  ot  the  pricing  of  spare  parts 
under  Department  of  the  Navy  contract 
NOas  53-66Sr  with  Aircraft  Radio  Corp., 
Boonton,  N.J. 

The  report  discloses  that,  in  negotiating 
amendments  for  spare  parts  to  an  existing 
contract,  the  Navy  and  the  contractor  did 
not  give  oonsld«»tlon  to  reduced  costs 
which  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  result 
from  combining  the  production  of  spare 
parts  with  production  tmder  another  con- 
tract awarded  2  months  earlier.  In  the  pro- 
ducticm  of  the  spare  parts,  the  contractor 
took  advantage  of  large-voinme  production 
but  the  savings  realined  therefrom  were  not 
passed  on  to  the  OoTerameBt.  On  the  basis 
of  our  examination  whldi  was  limited  to 
about  90  percent  of  the  aetionttt  Included  in 
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the  contrmct  prices  for  spture  parte,  we  eetl- 
mate  that  unneceeeary  costs  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  amounted  to  about  $76,000. 

In  Tlew  of  the  high  prices  negotiated  and 
the  opportunities  for  savings  whl^  sluMM 
have  be«i  recognised  in  the  drcumstaneee 
by  both  the  contractor  and  the  Navy,  we 
are  recommending  that  the  Navy  seek  an 
appropriate  price  adjustment  under  con- 
tract NOas  53-06fir.  In  order  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive costs  in  similar  circumstances,  we 
are  recommending  also  that  Navy  instruc- 
tions to  its  contracting  ofBdals  be  revised 
to  require  these  officials  to  generally  review, 
at  the  time  ot  negotiating  q>are  parts  pro- 
curements, all  orders  held  by  the  contractor 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  consider- 
ation Is  given  to  economies  possible  from 
large-volume  production. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  be- 
ing furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincnrely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

CoMPntoLLOt  Okksbal  of 

Tax  Uhttsd  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  13, 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Mb.  Spbakbb:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  Department 
of  the  Navy  contracts  NOas  54-319-1  and 
NOas  51-«43-l  with  Chance  Vought  Air- 
craft, Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  target  price  negotiated  for  contract 
NOas  54-319-1  included  certain  labor  and 
related  overhead  costs  which  were  excessive 
by  about  $1,200,000,  and  under  the  incentive 
provisions  of  the  contract  these  excessive 
costs  resxilted  In  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $474,000.  Current  cost 
data  for  the  contract,  available  at  the  time 
the  target  price  was  negotiated,  Indicated 
that  the  estimate  included  In  the  con- 
tractor's price  proposal  and  \ued  In  target 
pricing  would  be  underrun  by  about  241,000 
labor  hoiirs,  or  about  9.5  percent  of  the  total 
labor  hours  accepted  in  the  target  price 
established. 

The  overestimate  of  target  costs  resulted 
from  the  Improper  Inclusion,  in  Chance 
Vought's  estimated  costs  for  direct  labor 
hours  for  airplane  fabrication  and  tooling, 
of  a  provision  to  cover  such  additional  costs 
as  might  be  incurred  because  of  delays  in 
dcllvw-y  of  or  defects  In  Government- 
furnished  equipment.  This  provision  was 
included  notwithstanding  the  contract  pro- 
vided, independently  of  the  target  price,  tar 
equitable  relmbvirsement  to  the  contractor 
for  any  such  additional  costs.  Therefore, 
provision  for  such  additional  contract  costs 
should  not  have  been  considered  in  estab- 
lishing the  target  price  on  which  the  con- 
tractor's incentive  participation  was  based. 
The  contractor's  estimated  costs  for  labor. 
Including  this  provision  for  contingent  costs, 
were  used  In  negotiating  the  target  costs, 
and  the  contractor  did  not  disclose,  and  the 
Navy  negotiators  did  not  obtain  and  evalu- 
ate, the  above  cost  data.  Although  we  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Navy 
prior  to  execution  of  the  amendment  estab- 
lishing the  final  price  for  the  contract,  the 
Navy  did  not  take  action  to  recover  the  ex- 
cess cost  from  Chance  Vought. 

We  are  recommending  that,  in  order  to 
achieve  more  reasonable  pricing  through  Im- 
proving the  Navy's  evaluation  of  prices  pro- 
posed by  contractors,  the  Navy's  procurement 
direcUves  be  revised  to  include  more  specific 
criteria  to  be  followed  in  reviewing  and 
anal3rzing  contract<x-'s  pn^xjsals. 

The  report  also  discloses  that  Navy  con- 
tracting officials  did  not  give  adequate  con- 
sideration to  cost  information  available  at 
the  time  of  negotiations  in  evaluating  the 
contractor's  prt^xwals  for  final  prices  for  con- 
tracu  NOas  51-643-1  and  NOas  54-319-1  and. 
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Comptiolleb  Oenekal  op 

THE  United  States, 
Washington, D.C.,  July  13, 1959. 
Ratbubn, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Ms.  Speakxx:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
nation  of  the  pricing  of  Department 
»avy  contract  NObs-e8074,  with  the 
Products    Co..    Cleveland,    Ohio. 
Import  discloses  that  the  Navy  accept- 
substantial   change,   the   con- 
proposed    price   and   awarded    the 
on  a  firm  fixed-price  basis,  although 
and    specifications,    effective 
and  prior  cost  experience  were 
av4llsble  for  proper  evaluation  of   the 
The  costs  subsequently  Incurred 
Contractor  in  performing  the  contract 
substantially  lower  than  the  estimated 
u]  ton  which  the  price  was  based, 
report  Includes  conunents  by  the  Navy 
effect   that   steps   have   been    taken 
to   Navy   contracting   officials 
Imdortance  of  selecting  appropriate  con- 
p^clng  clauses  to  fit  the  clrciunstances 
the  Navy  considers  Its  present  in- 
In   this    matter    to    be   adequate, 
however,    that    the    failure    of 
c<fntractlng  officials  to  perform  a  suffl- 
and  evaluation  of  the  price  pro- 
contract  NObs-68074    Indicates    a 
attention  In  this  area.     We  have 
reported  other  Instances  In  which 
r'y's   analysis   of   prices   proposed   for 
contracts    was    Inadequate,    and 
no  knowledge  of  action  having  been 
the  Navy  to  correct  this  inadequacy, 
recommending,  therefore,  to  the  See- 
the Navy  that  Navy  procurement 
be    amended     to     provide    more 
criteria  to  be  followed  by  Navy  con- 
offlclals  In  reviewing  and  analyzing 
ors'  price  proposals. 
1  eport  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense   and 
of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 
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Comptroller  General  op 

THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  13. 1959. 
Ratburn, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  is  ova  report 
exaqiinatlon  of  rental  charges  for  com- 
use  of  Government-owned  facilities 
to    Bell    Helicopter    Corp.,    Port 
Tex.,    by    the    Department    of    the 


tie 


matter 


that  the  contractor  had  been 

Government-owned  facilities  for 

years    for    conunercial    production 

pa3rment  of  rent.    When  we  brought 

to  the  attention  of  Navy  con- 

officials,  rental  charges  aggregating 

were    negotiated    for    the    period 

December   31,    1958,    and   an  addl- 

(parge  of  about  $17,000  for   1957  is 

negotiation. 

been  informed  by  the  Navy  that, 

to  negotiating  appropriate  rental 

in  this  Instance,  It  has  adopted  pro- 

'eccmimended  by  us  for  Improvement 

procedures. 


This   report   Is  being   sent   today   to   the 
President    of    the    Senate,    and    copies    are 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

comptbolleb  gcnxbal 

or  the  UNrrs)  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  14. 1969. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

EteAR  Mr.  Spxakxr:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  selected  prime  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
and  subcontracts  negotiated  by  Navy  prime 
contractors. 

The  report  presents  In  summary  form  the 
findings  Included  In  12  individual  reports 
submitted  to  you  since  May  1958  and  the 
findings  In  two  special  reports  submitted  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services,  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Be- 
cause of  the  Implications  of  certain  of  our 
findings,  the  two  special  reports  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  JXistlce  for  re- 
view and  consideration. 

Our  examinations  disclosed  instances  in 
which  contractors  proposed  and  the  Navy 
accepted,  without  adequate  evaluation  or 
verification,  prices  which  were  based  on  cost 
estimates  that  were  excessive  by  about  $12.2 
million  in  relation  to  actual  costs  which  had 
been  Inciu-red,  at  the  time  of  negotiation.  In 
the  production  of  the  Items  being  priced, 
or  were  excessive  in  relation  to  prior  cost 
experience  and  production  efficiencies  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  In  other  in- 
stances, excessive  prices  were  established  due 
to  the  use  of  firm  fixed-price  and  incentive- 
price  contracts  where  there  was  no  competi- 
tion and  before  adequate  cost  and  produc- 
tion experience  was  available.  In  these  in- 
stances, contract  prices  of  about  $2.1  mil- 
lion were  negotiated  as  compared  with  costs 
subsequently  incurred  of  about  $1.4  million. 
In  another  case  a  contractor  was  allowed  the 
same  rate  of  profit  on  major  subcontracted 
items  as  on  production  In  its  own  plant  even 
thought  it  had  less  responsibility  and  risk 
and  contributed  less  effort  to  the  subcon- 
tracted work  than  on  the  work  performed 
In  its  own  plant.  On  major  subcontracts 
for  about  $19.5  million,  this  contractor  was 
allowed  a  profit  of  about  $2.2  million.  In 
addition,  our  examinations  disclosed  (1)  that 
there  were  deficiencies  in  the  rental  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  which  resulted  in 
loss  of  revenue  or  unnecessary  costs  to  the 
Government  totaling  about  $478,000  and 
(2)  that  a  prime  contractor  and  two  of  Its 
subcontractors  were  allowed  interest-free 
use  of  substantial  amounts  of  Government 
funds  for  an  extended  period. 

Unreasonably  high  prices  and  other  un- 
necessary costs  to  the  Government,  in  most 
of  these  Instances,  may  be  attributed  to  in- 
adequate evaluation  by  the  Navy  of  prices 
proposed  by  contractors  and  ineffective  ne- 
gotiation and  administration  of  contracts. 
One  of  the  major  deficiencies  In  the  Navy's 
negotiation  of  contract  prices  has  been  the 
tendency  to  accept  contractors'  representa- 
tions as  to  actual  costs  and  estimates  of  fu- 
ture costs  without  requiring  Its  contracting 
officials  and  the  prime  contractors  to  ascer- 
tain the  correctness  and  completeness  of  the 
cost  estimates  used  in  establishing  contract 
prices. 

The  Navy  has  taken  action  to  adjust  con- 
tract prices  in  certain  Instances  and  to  im- 
prove contract  negotiation  and  administra- 
tion. We  believe,  however,  that  the  findings 
disclosed  by  our  audits  show  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  further  corrective  action  by  the 
Navy.  Accordingly,  we  are  recommending 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  specific  addi- 
tional actions  to  be  taken  to  achieve  closer 
pricing  and  minimize  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
Government. 
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This  report  Is  also  being  sent  todky  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  arc  being 
fumlahed  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbbx. 


comptbollxb  oemoul  op  the 

Untted  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20. 1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dbab  Mb.  Spbaxxb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  the  review  of  aircraft  inspection  and  re- 
pair oontracta.  Air  Materiel  Porce,  European 
Area(AMPBA). 

We  f ovmd  that  there  was  a  need  for  genial 
overall  improvement  in  contract  administra- 
tion, which  we  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Air  Foroe  officials  in  Eiirope  and  at  Head- 
quarters. Air  Materiel  Commsmd.  Immediate 
steps  were  taken  to  effect  corrective  measures. 
A  copy  of  this  report  is  being  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


COMPTBOLLIS  OXimUZ.   OF  THB 

Unttbd  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  26, 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn . 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dksm  Mb.  Spbakbb:  Enclosed  la  our  report 
on  examination  of  prices  negotiated  tinder 
certain  Department  of  the  Air  Porce  con- 
tracU  with  Frlden.  Inc..  San  Leandro,  Calif. 

The  report  dlacloses  that  excessive  contract 
prices  were  negotiated  because  agency  offi- 
cials did  not  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  contractor's  previous  cost  experience.  As 
a  result  of  ova  review,  the  price  of  one  con- 
tract was  reduced  $128,006  and  a  second  con- 
tract was  awarded  on  a  price-redeterminable 
basis.  In  subsequent  prlce-redetermination 
negotiations  the  price  of  the  latter  contract 
was  reduced  about  $448,200.  We  believe, 
however,  that  further  savings  might  have 
been  realized  if  agency  contracting  officials 
had  given  adequate  consideration  to  avail- 
able cost  data  and  had  exercised  their  option 
to  request  a  second  price  redetermination. 

We  are  reoommending  that  the  Air  Porce 
direct  the  attention  of  agency  procurement 
personnel  to  otir  f<w«l<"g«  as  another  illus- 
tration  of  the  need  for  giving  adequate  con- 
sideration to  contractors'  cost  experience. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


COMPTBOLLBB  QCNERAL 

or  the  Untrd  Statis, 
Washinnfton,  D.C.,  May  14. 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatix>es. 

Dear  Mb.  Spbakbb:  Knclosed  is  our  report 
on  examination  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  pva- 
chase  cstlers  E-10008  and  E-10015  awarded 
to  the  Cessna  Aircraft  Oo..  Wichita.  Kans.. 
under  Department  of  the  Air  Porce  nego- 
tiated prime  contract  AP  33  (600) -26285. 

Boeing  awarded  firm  flxed-prlce  purchase 
orders  to  Cessna  for  B-52  stabilizer  as- 
semblies and  related  tooling,  although  Cess- 
na had  not  previously  produced  such  as- 
semblies and  was  not  in  a  position  to  prepare 
realistic  cost  estimates  for  use  as  a  basis  for 
pricing.  The  prices  negotiated  for  the  stabi- 
lizers and  tooling,  which  totaled  $6324,970, 
proved  to  be  about  87  percent  greater  than 
the  costs  of  $4,821,829  actuaUy  Incxured  by 
Ces«na  in  performing  the  subcontracts.  We 
are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Air  Porce  that  the  agency's  control  over  a 
contractor's  parchasing  system  include  par- 
ticipation In.  or  close  ■urvelllance  over, 
major  subcontract  negotlailoew  In  order  to 


assure  that  appropriate  tyjMS  of  subcon- 
tracts are  used  and  that  fair  and  reason- 
able prices  are  negotiated.  Further,  w*  an 
recommending  that  this  case  be  utlUaed  by 
the  Air  Porce  to  emphaalae  to  agency  con- 
tracting personnel  the  need  tot  continued 
vigilance  in  their  surrelllance  over  prime 
contractors'  subcontract  pricing  and  admin- 
istration. 

Also,  in  its  pr(^>osala  for  target  prices  for 
the  prime  contract,  Boeing  included  esti- 
mated subcontract  costs  of  about  $243,000 
for  certain  Items  of  tooling  which  Boeing 
should  have  known  at  the  time  would  not  be 
required.  Subsequently.  Cessna  voluntarily 
reduced  its  price  to  eliminate  the  cost  of 
these  tooling  items.  However,  acceptance  by 
the  Air  Ptorce  of  Boeing's  proposed  subcon- 
tract costs  in  establishing  the  target  prices 
for  the  prime  contract  may  result  in  un- 
necessary cost  to  the  Government  and  bene- 
fit to  Boeing  of  about  $68,000.  We  have  been 
advised  that,  at  the  time  of  final  settlement 
of  the  prime  contract,  an  adjustment  will 
be  made  for  inequities  resulting  from  the 
manner  In  which  the  target  price  was  estab- 
lished. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President   of   the   Senate.     Copies   are  also 
being  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


COMPTBOLLEB  GENERAL 

OP  THB  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17, 1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Spbakkr:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  the  examination  of  the  pricing  ot  D^iart- 
ment  of  the  Navy  negotiated  contracts  and 
subcontracts  with  Librascope,  Inc.,  Olendale. 
Calif.,  for  model  MX-1295  periscopes. 

The  report  presents  otir  finding  that  firm 
fixed  prices  and  an  incentive  target  price 
were  negotiated  before  adequate  cost  and 
production  experience  was  available  to  en- 
able the  estimating  of  future  costs  of  pro- 
duction with  reasonable  accuracy.  Oonse- 
quenUy  the  firm  fixed  prices  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  final  iM^ce  of  the  Incen- 
tive-type contract  were  unreasonably  high. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  informed 
us  that  the  likelihood  of  selection  of  inap- 
proixiate  types  of  contracts  has  been  reduced 
and  that  the  need  for  closer  review  of  sub- 
tracts is  receiving  attention  in  training 
courses.  This  should  help  to  overcome  the 
indicated  weaknesses  in  contract  negotia- 
tion. We  are  recommending,  however,  that 
our  findings  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Navy  contracting  officials  as  an  example  of 
the  need  for  negotiating  a  suitable  type  of 
contract  based  on  a  careful  consideration  of 
the  extent  of  production  and  cost  exper- 
ience available. 

The  report  also  includes  our  finding  that 
expenses  of  $12,675  incurred  by  the  con- 
tractor in  connection  with  the  exhibition  of 
a  commercial  p>rodilct  were  erroneously 
charged  to  Oovemment  work.  The  Navy 
Area  Audit  Office  Informed  us  that  cor- 
rective adjustments  would  be  made. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are 
being  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

COMPTBOLLBt  GBMBBAL 

OP   TKB  UNITBO   STATBB. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  RAVBtntM, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

DBAB  MB.  Spbaxb:  Enclosed  Is  our  repoii 
on  examination  oX  the  negotiation  ot  prloes 
for  missile  components  xinder  ptirehase  or- 
ders issued  to  various  8tq)pliarB  by  Douglas 
Aircraft  Co.,  Inc..  Santa  Monica.  Oallf ..  a  i^" 


contractor  xmder  Department  of  the  Army 
prime  contracts  for  Nike  missiles. 

"nie  report  discloses  that  Douglas  accepted 
prloes  from  Its  suppUcrs  under  fixed-price 
purchase  orders  which  were  unreasonably 
high  in  relation  to  costs  experienced  by  the 
suppllos  in  producing  the  same  items  under 
earlier  purchase  orders.  Since  the  Army 
prime  contracts  were  subject  to  price  re- 
determination and  Dotiglas'  subcontracts 
thereunder  were  almost  all  cost-plus-a-flzed- 
fee  and  price-redetaminable  types,  the 
prices  negotiated  by  Douglas  with  its  sup- 
pliers were  ultimately  borne  by  the  Oovem- 
ment. Under  these  types  of  contracts  the 
contractor  generally  has  littie  financial  self- 
interest  in  close  subcontract  pricing. 

Douglas  inf«-med  us  that  it  has  embarked 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  to  obtain  nuarB  cost 
Information  and  to  make  atidlts  of  question- 
able data  in  order  to  better  provide  Itself 
with  information  in  negotiating  prices. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  ot  the  Army  (Lo- 
gistics) advised  us  that  steps  haTe  been 
taken  recently  to  strengthen  control  and  su- 
pervision over  contractors'  subcontracting 
practices.  We  believe,  however,  that  addi- 
tional action  is  neoessary.  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  negotiation  of  prices  by  sub- 
contract4»^  with  their  suppliers,  and  we  are 
recommending,  theref  we,  that  Army  procure- 
ment officials  be  directed  to  exercise  closer 
control  over  the  effectiveness  of  subcontrac- 
tors'  contracting  practices.  We  are  request- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  advise  us 
of  the  actions  taken  on  this  matter. 

This  report  Is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


COMPTBOLLEB  GENEBAL 

op  THB  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbubn. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Speakeb:  Enclosed  is  our  report 
on  the  review  of  procurement  of  airframe 
spare  parts  and  anununition  at  the  Ogden 
Air  Materiel  Area  (OOAMA).  Department  of 
the  Air  Porce. 

The  prolonged  delay  of  the  Air  Porce  in 
providing  for  electrical  testing  and  repair  of 
damaged  aircraft  radomes  has  resulted  In 
unnecessary  purchasing  of  new  spare  ra- 
domes and  continuance  of  maintenance 
problnns.  After  4  years  of  study  the  Air 
Porce  has  not  provided  either  sufficient  Air 
Force  test  facilities  or  contractual  services  to 
meet  its  radome  repair  requirements.  As  a 
result,  the  Air  Porce  has  had  to  purchase 
new  radomes  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  needed.  In  the  case  of  OOAMA, 
over  $110,000  was  spent  for  new  radomes  in 
fiscal  years  1957  and  1958,  and  there  was 
again  a  critical  shortage  of  serviceable  spare 
radomes  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959,  with 
no  capability  of  restoring  the  ample  stocks 
of  reparables  to  serviceable  condition. 

We  are  accordingly  reconunendlng  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  that  a  decision  be 
made  on  the  most  effective  combination  of 
Air  Porce  and  contractor  test  facilities  to  ac- 
complish the  necessary  repair  and  testing  of 
radomes  and  that  this  decision  be  Imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible. 

We  also  foimd  that  OOAMA  supply  officials 
did  not  have  adequate  controls  to  enable 
them  to  adjust  procurement  promptly  to 
current  requirements  and  that  about  $675,- 
500  worth  of  materiel  on  order  was  excess  to 
the  then  current  requirements.  When  we 
brought  this  condition  to  the  attention  of 
agency  officials,  the  Air  Porce  canceled  the 
remaining  undelivered  quantities,  at  esti- 
mated savings  of  about  $8eajK)0,  and  took 
steps  to  correct  the  procedwal  deflciencles 
disclosed  by  our  review. 
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This  report  is   being   sent   today   to   the     enable 
President  of  ttae  Senate.     Ooples  are  being     criming 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,     mltted 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  tlie  Secretary     the 
of  the  Air  Force. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

comptbollxk  general 

or  THE  UNrrED  States. 
Wiishinffton,  D.C..  February  29, 1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbukn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Deak  Ma.  Spsaksx:  Enclosed  is  part  I  of 
our  report  on  the  review  of  aircraft  procure- 
ment programs  in  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  This  unclassifled  part  relates  to  our 
review  of  the  P7U  and  T2V  aircraft  pro- 
grams and  the  APS-44A  radar  equipment. 
Part  n,  a  classified  report,  will  relate  to  our 
revlew  of  the  P6M  and  the  P8U  aircraft 
prociirement  programs.  As  shown  In  this 
report,  decisions  were  made  to  proceed  with 
production  of  aircraft  and  equipment  on  a 
volume  basis  notwithstanding  the  unfavor-  Defen«( 
able  prospects  for  producing  an  acceptable 
product.  Moreover  the  records  do  not  con- 
tain evidence  of  a  realistic  expectation  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  or  that  considera- 
tion was  given  to  these  problems  In  relation 
to  the  cost. 

Successive  orders  for  production  of  air- 
craft and  equipment  in  volume  quantities 
were  placed  despite  known  serious  de- 
ficiencies which  indicated  their  inadequacy 
to  accomplish  the  mission  intended  or  be- 
fore testing  and  evaluation  of  Initial  pilot 
models  to  determine  performance  capabili- 
ties. There  were  repeated  indications  at  suc- 
cessive stages  of  production  that  serious  de- 
ficiencies existed  which  were  not  being  cor- 
rected and  that  other  significant  deficiencies 
were  continuing  to  come  to  light.  These 
deficiencies,  however,  were  not  recognized  or 
considered  by  the  Navy  to  be  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  terminate,  suspend,  or  reduce 
volume  production;  instead,  additional 
quantities  were  ordered.  As  a  result,  over 
$600  million  was  spent  for  aircraft  and 
equipment  which  were  Incapable  of  per- 
forming the  designated  mission. 

We  referred  our  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  to  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  for  review  and  comment  on  March  3, 
1959.  On  May  5,  1959,  the  Assistant  Secie- 
tary  of  the  Navy  advised  us  that  while  agree- 
ing with  the  objective  of  our  recommended 
method  for  the  final  selection  of  an  aircraft 
design  to  meet  an  operational  requirement, 
he  considers  that  the  Navy's  plan  offers  a 
better  solution  to  the  reduction  of  risk  In 
maintaining  adequate  capability  within  the 
fleet.  While  concurring  generally  In  the  aims 
of  our  report,  and  conceding  that  our  find- 
ings are  factually  accurate  and  fairly  pre- 
sented, the  Navy  disagrees  with  our  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  in  many  Impor- 
tant aspects.  We  are  attaching,  as  appen- 
dixes to  the  report,  the  comments  received 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Burea"  of  Aeronautics. 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  letter  and  the  Bureau's  comments, 
and  our  evaluation  Is  included  In  appropri- 
ate sections  of  the  report.     For  the  reasons 
stated    therein,    we    cannot   agree    with    the 
Navys  general  position  that  Its  present  Im- 
proved   system    affords    the    best    available 
means  of  reducing  the  risks  In  procurement 
of  new  aircraft  and  equipment  and  of  pro- 
viding effective  management  control  of  such 
procurement  programs.     In  our  opinion,  be- 
fore procurement  programs  are  undertaken 
which  Involve  the  expenditure  of  tremendous 
sums  of  money,  there  should  be  reasonable 
afsurances  that  a  satisfactory  product  will     craft 
result.     Accordingly,   we   are  recommending     materiel 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  the  final     resulted 
selection  of  an  aircraft  design  to  meet  an     and  the 
operational  requirement  be  made  as  a  re-         Our 
suit  of  a  course  of  action  designed  to  better     slstant 


the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  dls- 
among  the  varlouB  designs  sub- 
Thls  course  at  action  would  be  in 
of  limited  development  of  the  most 
designs  to  gain  more  information 
to  Improve  the  Navy's  ability  to  make 
choice.    We  believe  that  this  method 
>rovlde  greater  assxirances  of  the  air- 
neetlng  the  operational  requirement, 
minimize  the  occiurence  of  prob- 
d^ring  production.     We  are  also  rec- 
that  (1)  responsibilities  for  sur- 
of  programs  be  more  clearly  fixed; 
f4>cal  point  be  established  with  respect 
program  for  acctunulatlng,  consol- 
and  digesting  all  pertinent  Informa- 
b^rlng  on  the  utilization  of  the  pro- 
Its  progress  or  status;  and  (3)   each 
and    equipment    program    be    eval- 
derlodically  as  a  whole, 
report  Is  also  being  sent  to  the  Presl- 
the  Senate.     Copies  are  being  sent 
President  of  the  United  States,  tlie 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 


i  incerely  yours. 


COMPTKOLLER    GENERAL 

OP  THE  UNrrED  States. 
i.^hiTigton,  B.C..  February  29,  1960. 
M  Rayburn, 

of  the  HoMHC  of  Repre^entatnes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 

ew    Of    management    of    aeronautical 

arts  by  the  Middletown  Air  Materiel 

(JMAAMA),    Department    of    the    Air 
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1  evlew  disclosed  that,  because  of  the 
of  Defense  policy  regarding  re- 
of  assets  in  effect  at  the  time 
review,   the  Department   of   the   Air 
!ld    not    disclose    to    the   Army    that 
materiel  excess  to  short-range  needs 
mjght  be  used   to  meet  current  Army 
Further,     even     when     the 
advised  of  the  existence  of  aero- 
materlel  excess  to  the  Air  Force's 
needs,    the   Army    failed    to    re- 
e  materiel,  although  it  had  a  valid 
t  for  the  materiel  at  that  time, 
result,  the  Army  was  buying  new  Items 
£  requirements  while  the  Air  Force 
eltker  disposing  of  as  surplus  or  holding 
nartive   status  materiel    that   would 
filled  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Army's 
The  findings  in  this  rejxjrt  that  con- 
Department  of  the  Army  have  been 
iy  brought  to  the  attention  of  that 
and     we    are    awaiting     their 
;omments. 

result  of  our  review,  over  $3.8  mil- 
wcrth   of   Air   Force   parts  were   trans- 
the  Army,  and  the  Army  terminated 
for  Identical   items  amounting   to 
million.    After  our  review  the  De- 
t  of  Defense  established  new  policies 
transfer  of  supply  Inventories  among 
We  believe  that  Implementa- 
hese  policies  by  the  military  services 
lielp  prevent  buying  of  common-use 
one  service  while  another  has  ma- 
atallable  for  Interservlce   transfer, 
found  also  that  consideration  was  not 
the  extent   to   which    $8.4   million 
excess  p>arts  In  Air  Force  inventories 
h4ve  been  used  by  the  contractor  in 
n   of   helicopters  imder   Air  Force 
for  the  Army  and  military  asslst- 
countrles.      Significant    sav- 
coi4ld  have  resiilted  from  such  use  of 
materiel, 
^port   also    discloses   that    excessive 
incurred  by  the  Air  Force  in  the 
of   spare  parts  for   C-123    air- 
that   MAAMA's   failure   to   repair 
within  prescribed  repair-cycle  times 
in   Ineffective   spare-parts   support 
kroundlng  of  flrstline  aircraft. 
fl  tidings  were  submitted  to  the  As- 
S  fcretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Materiel) 
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together  with  our  reconunendatlons  for  Im- 
proving these  deficient  phases  of  spare-parts 
management.  The  Air  Force  concurred  in 
our  findings  and  Informed  us  that  corrective 
actions  had  been  or  would  be  taken. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate.  Copies  are 
being  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph   Campbell. 


Comptroller  General 

or  TOE  Umtted  States. 
Washington.  DC.  November  25,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn. 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.ie  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  our  report 
on  examination  of  the  pricing  of  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  fixed-price  contracts 
AF  30 (635) -3494  and  AF  30(635) -3666  with 
Northern  Radio  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  N.Y., 
the  sole  source  for  certain  components  of  a 
teletype  communication  system. 

The  report  shows  that  price  proposals 
submitted  by  Northern  Radio,  and  used  In 
neentiatlng  prices  of  contracts  AF-3494  and 
AF  3666.  Included  estimates  for  labor  costs 
of  $428,900  which  were  about  $223,000  In 
excess  of  costs  Incurred  by  Northern  Radio 
under  preceding  Air  Force  contracts  for  the 
same  Items.  The  Air  Force  accepted  the 
labor  cost  estimates  proposed  by  Northern 
Radio  as  fair  and  reasonable  without  making 
a  critical  review  and  comparison  of  those 
estimates  with  prior  cost  experience.  Con- 
seqiently.  when  the  contractor's  overhead 
and  profit  allowances  related  to  the  excess. 
labor  cost  estlm.ites  are  considered,  the  prices 
to  the  Government  tinder  vhe  two  contracts 
were  excessive  by  about  $543,000. 

We  were  Informed  by  the  Air  Force  that 
the  contractor  had  refu.scd  to  furnish  expe- 
rienced cost  data  at  the  time  of  negotiations 
but  that  the  procuring  center  has  been  In- 
structed to  notify  top  Air  Force  officials 
should  the  contractor  be  unwilling  to  co- 
operate in  the  future. 

We  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  that  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulntion  be  expanded  to  provide 
specific  guidance  to  contracting  officials  In 
circumEtances  where  cost  and  price  analysis 
Is  appropriate  and  the  contractor  refuses  to 
furnish  sufficient  cost  data  to  permit  ade- 
qu.Tte  analysis.  We  are  also  recommending 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  that  all 
po.«isible  action  be  taken  to  recoTer  for  the 
Go%ernmcnt  the  excess  costs  incurred  under 
these  contracts. 

This  report  is  also  being  sent  today  to  the 
Prepident  of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  beinp 
furiii.^hed   to  the  Secretary  of   Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
Slni'crely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Comptroller  Gener.\l 

OF  the  United  State.s. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13.  1958. 
Hon.  Sam  Raybxtrn, 
Speaker  of  the  Houte  of  Reprcsentntive.i. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
our  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
dated  July  21,  1958.  which  concluded  that 
Contract  No.  AP  61(514) -609  with  Curtiss- 
Wrlght  Europa,  N  V.,  In  the  amount  of 
$27  million  violated  existing  statutes  (sec. 
4(b),  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  62 
Stat.  23)  prohibiting  the  cost-plus-a-per- 
centage-of-cost  system  of  contracting  Our 
examination  of  the  award  and  administra- 
tion of  the  contract  with  Curtiss -Wright 
Europa  was  made  purstiant  to  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  53).  and 
the  Accoimtlng  and  Auditing  Act  of  1950 
(31  U.S.C.  67). 

Contract  No.  AF  61(514) -609  was  entered 
into  on  June  26,  1953.  with  Curtiss -Wright 
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Europa,  N.V. — a  wholly  owned  foreign  sub- 
.sldlary  of  Curtlss-Wrlght  Corp. — for  the 
furnishing  of  spare  parts  and  accessories  for 
the  overhaul  and  maintenance  of  J-65  Jet 
engines.  The  contract  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gram to  establish  production  sources  In 
Europe  and  to  provide  logistics  support  lor 
pa4F  aircraft  furnished  to  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries  under  the 
Military  assistance  program.  Under  the 
contract,  Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa  was  to  sub- 
contract the  actual  production  of  the  spare 
parts  and  accessories,  furnish  technical 
know-how  to  ETuropean  producers,  set  up  in- 
spection and  quality  control  procedures, 
Including  a  complete  testing  laboratory,  and 
assume  limited  responsibility  to  the  Air 
Force  for  the  quality  of  the  end  Items.  The 
contract  provided  for  reimbursement  of 
actual  costs  plus  the  lesser  of  (1)  a  fee  of 
$2,115,653  or  (2)  a  fee  equal  to  S'i  percent 
of  the  total  contract  costs  reimbursed,  costs 
and  fees  not  to  exceed  the  total  contract  cost 
of  $27  million. 

It  Is  our  view  that  the  illegality  of  the  con- 
tract with  Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa  nullifies 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  agreement  and 
requires  that  Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa  be  paid 
for  the  fair  value  of  the  items  and  services 
received  by  the  Air  Force.  Accordingly,  we 
have  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  that  a  thorough  review  be  con- 
ducted of  the  cost  relmbureements  to 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa  to  determine  whether 
they  were  Incident  to,  and  necessary  for.  the 
performance  of  the  contract.  In  this  con- 
nection we  suggested  that  special  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  propriety  of  payments 
to  the  parent  corporation  of  $451,000  for 
general  and  administrative  expenses,  to  the 
Inclusion  of  Intercompany  profits  on  sales 
by  the  parent  corporation  to  Curtlss-Wrlght 
Europa,  and  to  possible  excessive  costs  In- 
curred as  a  result  of  subcontracting  for 
groups  of  Items  rather  than  for  Individual 
items.  We  further  recommended  that  a  fair 
and  reasonable  amount  of  profit  be  deter- 
mined, commensurate  with  the  risks  In- 
volved and  the  capital  investment  of  Ciu-tlss- 
Wrlght  ETuropa. 

The  Air  Ptorce  has  Informed  us  that  the 
decision  and  recommendations  are  being 
given  serious  consideration.  We  will 
promptly  Inform  you  of  the  Air  Force's  fur- 
ther comments  and  actions  on  this  matter. 

Copies  of  this  letter  and  the  enclosed  deci- 
sion are  being  furnished  to  the  Chairmen  of 
the  House  Committees  on  Armed  Services, 
Appropriations,  Goveriunent  Operations,  and 
Foreign  Affairs. 

This  letter  and  its  enclosure  are  being  sent 

today  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.     Copies 

arc  also  being  sent  today  to  the  Secretary  of 

the  Air  Force  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


Comptroller  General 

or  THE  Untted  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  July  21. 1958. 
The    Honorable  the   Secretary   or   the   Air 
Force. 

Dear  Mr.  Secritaht:  By  letter  dated  De- 
cember 5,  1967.  the  Assistant  Secretary  (Ma- 
teriel )  was  requested  to  review  and  comment 
on  our  draft  report  on  the  cost-pltis-a- 
percentage-of-cost  aspects  of  contract  No. 
AF  61  (514) -609  with  Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa, 
N  V.  Our  draft  report  concluded,  on  the 
b.isls  of  the  facts  set  forth  therein,  that  the 
contract  violated  existing  statutes  (sec.  4(b), 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Act.  62  Stat.  23) 
prohibiting  the  coet-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost  system  of  contracting. 

Under  date  of  December  31,  1957,  the  A»- 
Fi.'^tant  Secretary  furnished  our  Office  with 
his  views  and  concluded  by  stating  that  "it 
If  considered  that  the  contract  Involved  here 
differed  so  much  from  the  normal  cost-typ* 
contract  contemplated  by  Congress  li»  **• 
proscription  of  the   'CPPC'  system  of 


tracUng  that  the  contract  In  question  can- 
not be  considered  In  contravention  of  the 
statute." 

We  have  carefully  considered  the  Assistant 
Secretary's  letter  in  the  Ug^t  of  our  draft 
report  and  the  record  before  our  Office,  and 
we  are  of  the  view  that  the  contract  as  writ- 
ten does.  In  fact,  violate  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition against  the  cost-plus-a-percentage- 
of-cost  system  of  contracting,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  authorized  by  the  statutory 
sanction  for  cost-plus-flxed-fet;  contracts. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  establish  pro- 
duction sources  In  Europe  and  to  provide 
logistic  support  for  F84P  aircraft  furnished 
to  NATO  countries  under  the  military  assist- 
ance program,  contract  No.  AF  61  (514) -609 
was  entered  Into  on  June  26.  1953,  with 
Curtlss-Wrlght  Europa.  N.V.  (CWE) — a 
wholly  owned  foreign  subsidiary  of  Ciirtlss- 
Wrlght  Corp.— for  the  furnishing  of  spare 
parts  and  accessories  for  the  overhaul  and 
maintenance  of  J-65  Jet  engines.  Under  the 
contract.  CWE  was  to  subcontract  the  actual 
production  of  the  spare  parts  and  accessories, 
furnished  technical  know-how  to  European 
producers,  set  up  Inspection  and  quality  con- 
trol procedures.  Including  a  complete  testing 
laboratory,  and  assume  limited  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Air  Force  for  the  quality  of  the 
end  Items.  The  contract  provided  for  re- 
imbursement of  actual  costs  (estimated  at 
$24,884,447).  plus  the  lesser  of  (1)  a  fee  of 
$2,115,653  (8>a  percent  of  that  amount),  or 
(2)  a  fee  equal  to  8!i  percent  of  the  total 
contract  costs  reimbursed,  costs  and  fee  not 
to  exceed  the  total  contract  cost  of  $27  mil- 
lion. The  fee  clause  of  the  contract  (par.  e. 
pt   III)  further  provided: 

In  the  event  the  total  contract  cost,  In- 
C'U.<?;ve  of  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
be  paid  the  contractor  hereunder,  and  the 
amounts  allotted  In  accordance  with  ex- 
hibit B  attached  hereto  are  increased,  but 
the  quantity  of  parts,  special  tooling, 
equipment,  and  services  to  be  delivered, 
acquired,  or  performed  by  the  contractor  Is 
not  increased,  the  contractor  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  increased  compensation;  pro- 
vided, however,  such  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  as  provided  In  part  IV  hereof  If 
the  quantity  of  parts  and  special  tooling  to 
be  delivered  hereunder  or  the  scope  of  this 
contract  Is  otherwise  Increased  by  appro- 
priate amendment  of  this  contract.  No  re- 
duction In  such  compensation  shall  be  made 
except  as  provided  In  the  changes  and  termi- 
nation clauses  of  this  contract  and  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph." 

Part  rv.  "Allotment  of  funds."  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"a.  The  contractor  Is  authorized  hereun- 
der to  exp>end  or  obligate  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  contract  Inclusive  of  compen- 
sation set  forth  In  part  HI.  the  stmi  of  $27 
million.  Such  sum  shall  be  expended  or 
obligated  In  accordance  with  the  amounts 
anctted  and  set  forth  In  exhibit  B,  at- 
tached, and  the  contractor  shall  not  be 
obligated  to  furnish  the  quar  tlty  of  parts 
set  forth  In  paragraph  1  of  part  I  of  this 
schedule  or  perform  the  other  obligations  of 
the  contractor  hereunder  If  the  amounts  al- 
lotted to  this  contract  as  increased  from 
time  to  time,  as  provided  In  this  paragraph, 
are  fuly  expended.  Said  sum  may  be  In- 
creased by  the  Government  solely  In  Its  dis- 
cretion tmless  the  Increase  Is  due  to  an  In- 
crease In  the  scope  of  the  work  called  for 
hereunder,  and  this  Increase  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  agreement  of  the  parties. 
In  the  event  the  Government  desires  to  In- 
crease said  sum  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
In  the  scope  of  the  work  called  for  under 
this  contract,  excluding  changes  made  tmder 
clause  2  of  the  general  iMX)Tlslon8  hereof,  the 
parties  hereto  agree  to  meet  to  consider  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  c<mtract  for  the 
performance  of  said  increased  scope  of  work." 
The  Assistant  Secretary  contends  in  his 
letter  that — 


"•nie  use  of  a  contract  containing  a  cost 
ceiling  beyond  which  the  fee  could  not  be 
increased,  while  providing  for  a  proportion- 
ate downward  adjustment  of  the  fee  on  In- 
currence of  costs  lower  than  the  celling, 
coupled  with  Government  supervision  over 
the  usage  of  labor  and  materials,  is  not  a 
violation  of  a  prohibition  against  the  cost- 
plus-a-percentage-of-cost  system  of  con-- 
tr  acting." 

In  support  of  this  proposition,  there  was 
cited  23  Comp.  Gen.  410;  B-44323,  dated 
September  25,  1944;  and  B-105344,  dated 
September  12,  1951.  However,  since  normal 
administration  of  cost-type  contracts  regu- 
larly Involves  approval  by  administrative 
contracting  officers  of  subcontracts  and  sig- 
nificant Items  of  relmbvu-sable  cost.  It  is 
not  evident  that  any  substantial  additional 
element  of  control  existed  In  the  CWE  con- 
tract. Furthermore,  the  specific  contract 
provisions  quoted  above  closely  approach  a 
virtual  guaranty  of  a  fee  of  8>4  percent  of 
costs  Incurred  up  to  the  contract  celling 
of  $27  million. 

It  is  true  that  in  a  number  of  our  earlier 
decisions  we  took  the  view  that  absolute 
cost  limitations,  and  provisions  for  Govern- 
ment supervision  of  costs  and  expenditures, 
would  sufficiently  protect  the  United  States 
against  the  evils  at  which  the  cost-plus- 
percentage  prohibition  was  directed,  even 
where  a  fee  or  profit  on  a  percentage  basis 
was  provided  for.  However,  since  B-46232 
of  March  28,  1945,  we  have  adhered  to  the 
rule  that  such  controls  or  dubious  cost  limi- 
tations are  not  sufficient  to  save  such  con- 
tracts from  violating  the  prohibition,  but 
are  for  consideration  only  in  connection 
with  determinations  of  amounts  properly  al- 
lowable as  the  reasonable  value  of  services 
or  supplies  fiu-nlshed  under  such  unauthor- 
ized contracts.  (See  33  Comp.  Gen.  291, 
292.)  Decision  B-105344,  referred  to  above, 
had  reference  to  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  District  of  Coliunbla  under  a  stat- 
ute which  did  not  expressly  prohibit  con- 
tracting on  a  cost-plus-a-percentage-of- 
cost  basis,  and  hence  such  decision  is  not 
persuasive  here.  TYe  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Muschany  v.  United  States 
(324  U.S.  49.  61-62),  is  also  cited  as  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  effective  controls 
over  coets  renders  the  prohibition  inappli- 
cable. We  cannot  agree  that  the  Courts 
decision  gave  recognition  to  the  above  fact; 
Instead,  the  rationale  of  the  decision  went  to 
the  contractor's  Incentive  to  Inflate  his  costs 
and  thereby  Increase  his  profit  since  the 
Government  was  already  bound  contrac- 
tually to  pay  any  future  costs.  In  that 
connection,  the  Assistant  Secretary  stated 
further  that  had  the  contract  been  drawn 
as  an  ordinary  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  con- 
tract under  Curtlss-Wrlght's  original  pro- 
posal for  a  10-percent  fee,  such  fee  would 
have  been  computed  on  the  same  estimated 
cost  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  provided 
for  in  the  original  contract,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  saving  In  fee  resulted  from  entering 
Into  the  contract  here  Involved. 

However,  that  position  falls  to  recognize 
the  fact.  pKJlnted  out  by  the  Air  Force  rep- 
resentatives during  the  negotiations,  that 
CWE  had  little  or  no  incentive  to  keep  costs 
down  and  thereby  decrease  its  compensation 
proportionately.  It  was  with  respect  to  such 
a  situation  that  the  Congress  directed  its 
prohibition  to  preclude  any  temptation  or 
poeslbllity  that  a  contractor  may  increase 
his  profit  by  carelessly  or  deliberately  increas- 
ing his  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  a  reimbursable  contract. 

The  preaward  negotiations  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  execution  of  this  contract,  as 
reported  In  the  Contract  Review  Board  mln- 
utea,  recognized  that  the  cost  estimates  sub- 
mitted by  CWE  were  substantially  high. 
Also,  the  Board  stated  in  a  memorandum  of 
the  Chief  Procurement  and  Production  Divi- 
sion that  "the  estimated  costs  may  appear 
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excessive,  but.  due  to  the  overwhelming  In- 
tanglblefl,  no  better  estimate  can  be  offered." 

Our  review  of  this  contract  reasonably 
establishes  that  the  Air  Force  representatives 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  cost  estimates,  not 
onlj  as  to  those  respecting  spare  parts,  but 
also  as  to  those  pertaining  to  inspection 
equipment,  tooling,  and  operating  costs.  The 
record  further  establishes  that  Air  Force  rep- 
resentatives Involved  in  this  procxirement 
considered  the  rate  of  profit  to  be  excessive. 
The  contract  as  written  provided  no  incen- 
tive to  CWE  to  encourage  efflclent  and  eco- 
nomical operation.  On  the  contrsu-y,  since 
the  contract  establishes  a  fee  computed  at 
8Vi  percent  of  the  estimated  cost,  which, 
together  with  the  fee,  constitutes  the  con- 
tract ceiling,  and  provides  for  a  proportion- 
ate reduction  In  that  fee  for  any  underruns 
in  the  actual  cost,  the  contractor  Is  actually 
penalized  in  terms  of  its  fee  for  efficiency  in 
performance  of  the  contract  and.  conversely, 
the  contractor  is  rewarded  for  inefficiency. 
It  is  this  very  situation  which  the  prohibi- 
tion sought  to  avoid. 

The  record  discloses  that  the  contract  was 
executed  with  CWE  on  the  basis  that  the 
parent  ( Curtiss-Wright)  was  the  sole  source 
for  spare  parts  for  J-65  Jet  engines.  On  the 
basis  of  OUT  review  of  the  preaward  negotia- 
tions, It  seems  apparent  that  the  estimated 
costs  stated  in  the  contract  were  not  in- 
tended to  represent  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  final  cost  of  the  contract  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  those  costs  were  made  high 
enough  to  insure  that  CWE  would  receive  in 
any  event  no  less  than  8',^  percent  of  actual 
costs  as  its  fixed  fee.  Especially  significant 
In  that  regard  is  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  minutes  of  the  Contract  Review  Board: 

"The  Board  considered  the  funds  allotted 
to  the  contract  to  be  more  than  ample  for 
the  quantity  of  spare  parts  required  to  be 
delivered.  The  contract  authorizes  an  In- 
crease in  fixed  fee  if  the  work  called  for  under 
the  contract  is  increased.  However,  such  in- 
creases in  fee  would  likewise  be  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  8 ',2  percent  total  costs. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the 
p>o8slble  underestimation  of  the  amount  of 
work  that  could  be  performed  and  the  volimae 
of  parts  that  could  be  delivered  within  the 
funds  obligated  by  the  contract." 

This  strengthens  our  conclusion  that  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  read  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  it, 
provide,  in  substance  and  effect,  for  a  per- 
centage of  cost  fee  of  8'/i  percent  and  are 
therefore  in  contravention  of  the  statutory 
provision.  This  conclusion  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  as  late  as  July 
1956,  the  unrealistic  and  overestimated  char- 
acter of  the  maximum  cost  ceiling  was  evi- 
denced by  Supplemental  Agreement  No.  11 
which  added  an  estimated  $13  million  in 
spare  parts  without  exceeding  the  $27  mil- 
lion maximiim  cost  ceiling.  We  accordingly 
conclude  that  the  subject  contract  violates 
the  cost-plus-a-percentage  of  cost  system 
of  contracting. 

The  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  a  contract  binding  upon 
the  Government  must  be  found  in  some 
legally  enacted  provision  of  law.  That  rule 
has  been  long  recognized.  See  The  Floyd  Ac- 
ceptances (7  Wall.  666):  Hooe  v.  United 
States  (218  VS.  322);  Eastern  Extension  Tel. 
Co.  V.  United  States  (251  U.S.  365);  United 
States  V.  Goltra  (312  U.8.  203) ;  Fries  v.  United 
States  (170  P.  ad  726);  Neio  York  Mail  and 
Netcspaper  Transportation  Co.  v.  United 
States  (C.  Cls.  No.  162-54,  decided  July  31, 
1 957 1 .  Everyone  is  reqxilred  to  take  notice  of 
the  extent  of  authority  conferred  by  law  on 
a  person  acting  in  an  official  capacity  and  this 
is  true  for  the  reason  that  the  GoTernment  is 
not  bound  by  an  act  of  its  agent  unless  he 
was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  authority 
(43  Am.  Jul.,  Public  Officers  sec.  256). 
However,  while  the  Government  is  not  ordi- 
narily bound  by  an  Invalid  contract,  where 
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services  are  furnished  on  the  request 

of  an  officer  authorized  to  contract 

of  the  United  States,  but  the  con- 

^oid,  there  is  recognized  an  obligation 

tie  value  of  such  goods  and  services 

furnished  as  upon  an  Implied  con- 

a  quantum   meruit.     See   Pacific 

Association  v.  United  States   (128 

(167;  33  Comp.  Gen.  633);   cf.  Balti- 

Ohio  Railroad  Company  v.   United 

:  61  U.S.  592) . 

been  the  settled   practice   of   our 
1945  to  regard  contracts  executed 
ention  of  the   statutory   prohibl- 
iiot  Imposing  an  obligation  upon  the 
to  make   payments  in   accord- 
the   terms    of   such    illegal    con- 
Instead,    we   have   adhered   to    the 
rule  of   law  that   the   Government, 
municipal  body,  may  become  obli- 
an  implied  contract  to  pay  the 
value  of  the  benefits  accepted  or 
by   it  as  to  which  the  United 
&as   the   general    power   to    contract. 
A.LJI.  936;  110  id.  1953;  154  id.  356.) 
in  this  connection,  the  provisions 
41,  United  States  Code,  section  117. 
the    settlement   of    claims   based 
led   contracts.     Hence   we   are   con- 
to  hold  that  any  payments  made  to 
this  contract   constitute  unau- 
expeuditures   of   public  funds,  ex- 
the  extent  that  such  payments  may 
fied    as    representing    the    fair    and 
value    of    services    and    supplies 
by  the  Government,  including  such 
of  profit  thereon  as  would  consti- 
compensation  xinder  the  clrcum- 
See  Matter  0/  Shaddock  v.  Schwartz 
.   872;    and    the   annotations   in    84 
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connection,  while  It   may  be  ar- 

t  the  81i  percent  profit  provided  for 

unauthorized    contract    constitutes 

reasonable  measxire  of  profit,  we 

view  that  such  percentage  of  profit 

be  reexamined   in   the   light  of   the 

considerations. 

negotiated    with    the   Italian 
Aerfer  and  Fiat  during  1952  for  the 
on    of   F84G    and    J-35   spare    parts 
for  a  profit  of  6  percent  of  allow- 
whereas  CWE  subcontracted   all 
actual   production    of   spares   while 
Fiat  were  the  actual  producers, 
terms  of  the   CWE  contract  the 
defective    parts   are    borne    by   the 
in  the  case  of  the  Italian  con- 
costs  are  borne  by  the  contractor, 
negotiations,    the    Director    of 
nt,  AMC,  stipulated  that  a  profit 
6  percent  would  be  acceptable  and 
ditch  stand  7  percent  was  permis- 
e  recognized  that  the  Procurement 
at  AMC  had  Indicated  that  4  per- 
be  sufficient  profit  for  a  state - 
ect. 

Armed  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
limits  profit  on  cost-plus  contracts 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
r-es  a  greater  amount.     An  Air 
made    for    your   predecessor    to 
the  profit  being  allowed  CWE  con- 
hat  the  contractor  may  receive  in 
$400,000  more   than  was   con- 
reasonable    under    normal    circiim- 
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Accordingly,   we   recommend   that   a   fair 

rate    of    profit    be    deter- 

commensurate    with    the    risks    in- 

1  he  capital  investment  of  CWE,  and 

considerations  set  forth   above. 

recommend  that  a  thorough 

conducted  of  the  cost  reimburse- 

Curtlss- Wright  Europa  to  deter- 

they  were  Incident   to,   and 

for,  the  performAnce  of  the  un- 

contract.      In    thla    connection, 

consideration  should  be  given  to  the 

of   payments  to  the  parent  cor- 

of  $451,000  for  general  and  admin- 
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Istrative  expenses;  the  inclusion  of  inter- 
company profits  on  sales  by  the  parent 
corporation  to  CWE  and  possible  excessive 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  subcontracting 
for  groups  of  Items  rather  than  for  individual 
items. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Caupbell. 


COMPTKOLLER    GeNKXAL 

OF  THE   UNrrKD   STATES, 

\\'ci.-^hington,  D.C..  December  31,  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Rayburn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

D£.^R  Ma.  Speakeb:  On  September  2,  1959, 
the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Supply  and  Logistics)  replied  to  a  recom- 
menci.iiion  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  our  summary  report  on  examina- 
ti  )U  of  Department  of  the  Army  contracts 
and  subcontracts  with  Birdsboro  Armorcast. 
Inc.,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  which  was  submitted  to 
yuu  on  July  23.  1958. 

Birdsboro.  a  subcontractor,  was  charged 
rental  by  the  Navy  for  the  use  of  a  Govern- 
ment-owned plant  in  the  production  of  tank 
hulls  and  turrets  under  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  subcontracts.  The  subcontractor  and 
the  prime  contractor  were  allowed  profits  on 
the  rental  charges  paid  to  the  Navy  by  the 
subcontractor  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment-owned pl.int  which  increased  by  aljout 
$184,600  the  cost  to  the  Government  under 
the  Army  prime  contracts.  In  this  report,  we 
reconunended  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  consideration  be  given  to  issuing  specific 
policy  guidance  to  the  military  departments 
to  the  effect  that  prices  to  the  Government 
under  negotiated  contracts  or  subcontracts 
genenJIy  will  not  Include  profit  on  rent  paid 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  facilities. 
Tl-.e  Acting  A.'^sistant  Secret..ry  stilted  that 
the  Department  of  Defeme  does  nut  agree 
that  it  is  generally  equitable  to  exclude 
rental  expf-nsf-s  for  the  use  of  Government- 
owned  facilities  from  the  coet  base  upon 
which  the  contractor  computes  his  profit. 
This  position  Is  based  on  the  premise  that, 
since  it  l.s  proper  to  consider  expenditures 
that  a  ontr.ictor  makes  in  the  rental  of  fa- 
cilities f.'om  a  private  source  as  a  contmct 
cost,  ther^^  is  no  reason  for  a  different  view 
merely  because  the  rental  of  the  facility  hap- 
pens to  be  from  the  Government  rather  than 
from  a  private  source. 

In  considering  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary's reply,  it  is  necessary  to  restate  the  cir- 
cumstances which  existed  in  the  Birdsboro 
case.  The  facilities  in  this  case  were  fur- 
nished prlmrrily  for  the  production  of  items 
for  the  Government,  the  period  of  use  co- 
incided with  the  period  of  production,  and 
all  the  rent  paid  by  the  contractor  was 
charged  back  to  the  Government  as  part  of 
the  price  paid  for  Items  supplied  to  the  Gov- 
ernment under  negotiated  contracts.  There- 
fore, the  contractor  was  not  required  to  xm- 
dcrtako  any  risk  or  obligation  with  respect 
to  the  facilities  which  would  entitle  him  to 
a  fee  or  profit  on  the  rental  charges.  The 
question  is  whether  In  these  circumstances 
the  rental  charge  paid  to  the  Government 
should  generally  be  excluded  from  the  con- 
tractor's cost  base  in  the  computation  of 
profits  or  fees  in  the  pricing  of  supplies  01 
services  to  the  Government. 

We  believe  that  it  is  unreasonable  for  the 
Government  to  incur  additional  cost,  In  the 
form  of  profit  to  contractors,  merely  because 
rental  is  charged  for  facilities  which  could 
have  been  furnished  without  rental  charges. 
This  position  is  basically  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  excluding  from  the  profit  base 
the  value  of  components,  such  as  aircraft 
engines  or  armament,  which  are  customarily 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  a  prime 
contractor  without  charge,  for  inclusion  in 
a  completed  aircraft  or  other  end  item. 

In  ovir  opinion,  a  contractor  is  not  entitled 
to  a  fee  or  profit  on  rental  charges  for  the 
uae  of  Government-owned  facilities  on  Gov- 
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ernment  work  unless  the  contractor  is  re- 
quired to  take  aoxne  action  or  assume  some 
obligation  which  would  entitle  him  to  a 
profit.  We  believe  that  generally  the  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  allow  a  con- 
tractor use  of  its  facilities  under  conditions 
which  do  not  require  the  contractor  to  take 
any  risk  or  assume  any  obligation  that  would 
entitle  him  to  a  fee  or  profit  on  the  rental 
charges. 

Where,  as  in  the  Birdsboro  case,  the  terms 
of  the  rectal  agreement  are  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  extent  of  Government  work  that 
the  contractor  is  assured  of  being  reimbursed 
by  the  Government  for  any  rental  paid,  the 
contractor  has  no  risk  and,  in  our  opinion.  Is 
entitled  to  no  fee  or  profit  on  account  of  risk 
related  to  rental  of  the  facilities.  Where,  in 
addition,  the  rent  due  to  the  Government  is 
computed  aiiul  paid  after  the  facilities  have 
actually  been  used  In  contract  performance, 
the  contractor  may  recover,  as  part  of  his 
contract  price,  the  rental  charges  even  before 
he  pays  them.  Accordingly,  he  wotUd  not 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  a  fee  or  profit  on  ac- 
count of  any  capital  Investment,  in  rent 
payments,  on  his  part. 

There  are  other  factors  relating  to  the 
rental  of  facilities  from  a  private  source  as 
compared  with  the  rental  of  facilities  from 
the  Government  which  seem  to  make  It  un- 
desirable to  establish  any  profit  factor  on 
account  of  rental  charges  for  the  use  of 
Government  facilities.  It  is  the  stated  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  set 
forth  in  ASPB  13-102,  that  contractors  will 
generally  be  reqtiired  to  furnish  all  facilities 
required  for  the  performance  of  Government 
contracts.  Thus,  It  is  the  policy  to  furnish 
Government  owned  facilities  only  when  it  is 
not  practicable  or  possible  for  the  contrtictor 
to  acquire  the  necessary  facilities  from  a 
private  source.  The  allowance  of  profit  on 
the  rental  of  Government  facilities  may  fur- 
nish an  incentive  to  the  contractor  to  seek 
the  maximum  amount  of  Government  fa- 
cilities since  such  allowance  would  assure 
the  contractor  of  substantially  the  same 
amount  of  profit  as  would  be  realized  on  the 
rental  of  facilities  from  a  private  source 
without  any  of  the  offsetting  disadvantages 
such  as  the  risk  involved  In  maintaining  a 
sufficient  workload  necessary  for  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of  the  facilities.  A  profit 
allowance  on  rental  paid  to  the  Government 
would  therefore  seem  to  discourage  contrac- 
tors from  furnishing  their  own  tooling, 
equipment,  and  other  facilities. 

Further,  where  privately  owned  facilities 
are  used  In  performing  work  for  tlie  Gov- 
ernment, the  contractors  generally  incur 
costs  in  the  form  of  rental  or  depreciation, 
whereas.  In  most  cases  we  have  observed. 
Government  faciUtles  are  used  without  pay- 
ment of  rent.  To  allow  a  profit  to  those 
contractors,  where,  fca-  administrative  pur- 
poses or  other  reasons,  rent  is  paid  for  Gov- 
ernment facilities,  would  result  in  larger 
profits  to  those  contractors  and  thus  dis- 
criminate unfairly  against  contractors  using 
Government  faculties  on  which  no  rent  is 
being  charged. 

Also,  the  circumstances  contained  in  the 
Birdsboro  case  appear  to  fall  clearly  within 
the  Intent  of  ASPR  3-808.4(c)  (changed  to 
ASPR  3-808.2 (d)  by  Rev.  No.  49  dated  Oct. 
1,  1959),  which  provides  that  where  extraor- 
dinary assistance  must  be  furnished  to  a 
contractor  by  the  Goveriunent,  such  as  leas- 
ing an  exlsUng  Government  owned  plant  to 
a  contractor  for  use  In  performlm;  Govern- 
ment work,  this  extraordinary  assistance 
should  have  a  modifying  effect  in  determin- 
ing what  constitutes  a  fair  and  reasonable 
profit.  It  seems  evident  that  the  ASPR  con- 
templates, in  a  situation  such  as  the  Birds- 
boro case,  that  the  profit  to  the  contractor 
should  exclude  an  allowance  on  the  rentals 
paid  to  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  modifying  the  profit  in 
recognition  of  extraordinary  assistance  to  a 
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contractor,  it  has  been  our  experience  that 
there  is  an  apparent  faUure  by  procvu«- 
ment  officials,  in  negotiating  contract  prices, 
to  show  clearly  what  consideration  was  given 
to  variotis  factors,  such  as  the  extent  of 
Government  assistance  or  contribution  by 
the  contractor,  in  establishing  the  profit 
allowance.  We  believe  that  more  equitable 
resulU  are  obUined  by  excluding  costs  of 
the  type  here  Involved  from  the  base  upon 
which  the  contractor  computes  his  profit,  as 
is  the  normal  procedvu-e  when  materials  are 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  the  con- 
tractor at  no  cost  for  Inclusion  In  the  con- 
tract product,  and  that  the  exclusion  of 
rental  payments  from  the  ooet  base  in  the 
computation  of  profit  (»  fee  seems  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Intent  of  this  A£a^ 
provision. 

Consequently,  we  are  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  reconsider  our  recom- 
mendation that  specific  policy  guidance  be 
Issued  to  the  military  departments  to  the 
effect  that  prices  to  the  Government  xmder 
negotiated  contracts  or  subcontracts  wlU 
generally  not  include  profit  on  rent  paid  for 
the  use  of  extensive  Government-owned 
facilities. 

This  letter  Is  also  being  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  and  copies  are  being 
furnished  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services.  Appropriations,  and 
Government  Operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell. 


SPENDTHRIFT  WASTE  IN  PURCHASE 
OF  VENEZUELAN  EMBASSY  FURNI- 
TURE   FROM    MUELLER    METALS 
Mr.    PROXMTRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  cer- 
tain serious  irregularities  engaged  in  by 
the    State    Department   in    purchasing 
furniture   last   year   for  the   American 
Embassy  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Furniture  was  bought  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  American  Embassy 
at  Caracas  from  the  Mueller  Metals  Co., 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  July  22,  1959. 
Purchase  orders  were  signed  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings 
and  by  Frederick  E.  Mueller,  president  of 
Mueller  MeUls  Corp.  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Mueller  is  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Frederick  H.  Mueller.  At 
the  time  of  these  irregularities  Frederick 
H.  Mueller  was  Acting  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and,  as  such,  1  of  7  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Comjnifi- 
sion  which  has  the  duty  under  United 
States  Code,  title  22,  section  293  to  ap- 
prove plans  and  proposals  for  acquiiing 
and  using  sites  and  buUdings  "authorized 
for  the  use  of  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular establishments  in  foreign  countries, 
including  the  initial  fui'nishing  of  such 
building." 

At  the  time  the  State  Department  pur- 
chased furniture  from  Mueller  Metals 
Corp..  the  father  of  the  president  of 
Mueller  Metals  Corp.  was  not  only  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  but  1  of  the  7 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Service  BuUding 
Commission,  which  had  the  authority 
to  determine  how  new  buildings,  such  as 
the  one  in  Caracas,  are  to  be  furnished. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller  sev- 
ered all  of  his  connections  with  Grand 
Rapids  furniture  manufacturing  in  1955 
when  he  came  to  Washington.  I  know 
of  no  evidence  that  he  has  any  personal 


financial  interest  in  his  son's  firm.  I 
wlah  to  make  clear  that  I  make  no 
charge  that  Mr.  Mueller  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  firm  from  which  his 
c<»mnlssion  purchased  furniture,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  his  son  was  president  of 
that  firm. 

In  order  to  secure  an  authoritative  and 
accurate  report  of  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  this  furniture  was 
procured  I  have  secured  letters  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Comptroller 
General  to  document  this  action.  A  little 
later  I  will  put  all  of  these  documents 
into  the  Recobo.  This  is  what  they  <?is- 
close: 

First.  The  Comptroller  General  has 
questioned  the  legality  of  this  purchase 
from  Mueller  Metals.  In  reply  to  my 
inquiry,  the  Comptroller  General  wrote 
me  on  May  6, 1960: 

The  purchase  orders  were  noted  that  the 
contract  was  negotiated  In  accordance  with 
section  3  of  the  Foreign  Buildings  Act  as 
amended.  We  find  nothing  in  this  act  or  in 
the  pertinent  appropriation  act  (72  Stat. 
245),  which  would  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment to  negotiate  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  ivtmlture. 

Second.  Competitive  bids  were  not  so- 
licited in  the  procurement  of  the  furni- 
ture for  the  Embassy  at  Caracas  in  vio- 
lation of  established  practice  and  the 
law.  The  Comptroller  General  asserted 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May  6,  1960 : 

Our  files  Indicate  that  It  was  the  practice 
of  the  Department  for  s<Hne  years  after  the 
passage  of  the  act  (Foreign  Buildings  Act) 
to  procvire  furniture  for  foreign  buildings  by 
formal  advertising  for  competitive  bids  \inder 
section  3709,  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5). 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the 
Department  did  not  follow  that  procedxu-e  in 
this  instance. 

In  other  words,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  asserted  that  the  purchase  of 
the  furniture  by  the  State  Department, 
authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission,  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  serves,  and  from  the 
firm  of  which  the  son  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  president,  is  not  author- 
ized by  the  law  that  was  cited,  and  was 
not  in  accordance  with  firmly  estab- 
lished precedents  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  these  matters.  The  purchase 
was  not  on  the  basis  of  competitive  bids ; 
it  was  negotiated. 

Since  January  1958,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Buildings  Commission,  on  which  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Mueller  serves,  has 
granted  nine  contracts  to  Mueller  Metals 
for  furniture  additions  to  Embassies 
abroad.  The  total  value  of  these  nine 
contracts  amounts  to  $89,400  of  which 
$75,775  has  been  handed  out  since  the 
appointment  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Not  one  of  the  contracts  was 
awarded  on  the  btisis  of  competitive  bids. 
Every  one,  without  exception,  was  nego- 
tiated. 

Third.  Ninety  percent  of  the  furniture 
was  flown  from  the  Grand  Rapids  fac- 
tory to  Caracas  by  chartered  airline. 
The  remaining  10  percent  was  shipped 
by  sea.  The  total  cost  of  the  transpor- 
tation on  the  enormously  expensive 
transportation  of  $69,000  worth  of  furni- 
ture was  $30,186.53.  The  Stote  Depart- 
ment estimated  the  cost  of  sending  the 
furniture  by  rtiip  and  rail  was  $17,025,  or 
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about  $13,000  less.  Hie  Comptroller 
General  reported,  however,  that « the 
method  of  shipment  exceeded  the  esti- 
mate of  their  Transportation  Division  for 
standard  ocean  shipments  by  approxi- 
mately $7,000  to  $10,400. 

In  extenuation  of  the  additional  cost 
of  the  shipment,  the  State  Department 
contended  that  a  threatened  longshore- 
man's strike  might  have  delayed  delivery 
if  the  shipment  had  been  transported  by 
ocean.  But  the  strike  ended  October  9 — 
3  long  weeks  b^ore  the  new  Caracas 
building  could  be  occupied  and  7  weeks 
before  the  old  building  had  to  be  vacated. 
Obviously,  the  flights  could  have  been 
canceled,  the  furniture  shipped  by  boat, 
and  a  saving  of  several  thousand  dollars 
achieved  by  the  Federal  Government.  A 
notation  In  the  State  Department  files 
indicates  that  the  Pan  American  Airlines 
were  willing  to  transport  the  furniture 
by  truck  to  Miami  and  fly  it  from  there 
to  Caracas  for  $20,050,  a  saving  of  $10,000 
over  the  actual  cost.  This  method  was 
rejected  because  of  indefinite  availability 
of  planes  and  the  desirability  of  avoiding 
trucking  and  transshipment  delays. 

Fotuth.  Mr.  Frederick  Mueller,  the  son 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
president  of  Mueller  Metals  Corp.,  was 
flown  to  Caracas  at  Government  expense 
on  the  Flying  Tigers  Airlines  that  car- 
ried most  of  the  furniture.  Mr.  Mueller 
was  flown  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assembling  the  furniture.  The  cost  of 
travel  and  other  expenses  to  the  Gov- 
ernment paid  directly  to  Mr.  Mueller  for 
this  service  alone  was  said  by  the  State 
Department  to  total  $1,187.38. 

The  Comptroller  General  reports 
that— 

These  services  had  to  do  with  the  assem- 
bling and  Installing  of  the  furniture  at 
Caracas,  and  we  were  Informed  they  would 
have  been  engaged  whether  the  f\irnlture 
was  shipped  by  air  or  sea. 

Fifth.  The  total  cost  of  this  furni- 
ture, purchased  from  Mueller — ^includ- 
ing purchase  price,  transportation,  and 
reimbursement  of  Frederick  K  Mueller 
for  Installation  cost — was  the  amount  of 
$101,823.92,  consisting  of  the  following: 

Price $69.  203.  01 

Transportation    cost 30,186.53 

Mueller's  personal  services 1,187.38 

Total 100,568.93 

Coet  of  other  furniture  for  new 
Caracas  Embassy 1,358.00 

Total  coet  of  all  furniture 
for  foreign  Embassy 101,823.03 

The  cost  of  this  furniture  can  best  be 
evaluated  by  comparing  it  with  the  cost 
of  furnishing  other  Embassies.  In  Oslo, 
Norway,  the  Embassy  building  contains 
67,171  square  feet.  The  total  cost  of  fur- 
niture was  $99,739,  or  $1.45  per  square 
foot.  The  Comptroller  General  in- 
formed me  that  this  cost  did  not  include 
transportation  coet.  But  my  staff  has 
ascertained  by  telephone  calls  to  the 
State  Departmoit  that  there  was  vir- 
tually no  transportation  coet,  because 
the  furniture  was  manufactured  and 
purchased  In  VorwBj. 

In  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  the  size  of 
the  Embassy  building  was  65,136  square 
feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  furniture 
was  $108,981,  including  virtually  all  of 
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the  t  ansportatlon  coet  which  was  mini- 
mal wcause  the  furniture  was  manu- 
factu-ed  In  Swedoi.  The  square  foot 
cost  1 1  Copenhagen  was  $1.70. 

But  in  Caracas  the  Bnbassy  building 
consisted  of  41,285  square  feet,  and  the 
squai  e  foot  cost  a  whopi^ng  $2.45— $2.45 
In  Ctracas,  compares  to  $1.45  in  Oslo, 
Norwiy,  and  $1.70  in  Denmark. 

I  I  [)ecifically  asked  the  Comptroller 
Gene  -al  to  determine  why  furniture  was 
not  iiirchased  in  Venezuela,  where  the 
enonious  $30,000  transportaticm  cost 
could  have  been  avoided.    The  answer: 

We  found  no  evidence  in  the  fllee  that 
conslc  eratlon  was  given  to  purchasing  the 
f  uml1  ure  In  Venezuela. 

No  consideration  was  given.  There- 
fore i^e  have,  in  the  flrst  place,  a  ques- 
tioning by  the  Ccxnptroller  General  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  purchase  was 
legal  to  begin  with,  under  the  law  that 
was  stated  by  the  State  Department. 
They  say  they  cannot  find  any  basis  in 
law  or  the  purchase.  In  the  second 
place  it  was  a  clear  violation  of  prec- 
edenl  la  not  asking  for  competitive 
bids.  It  was  a  completely  negotiated 
aflaii .  In  the  third  place,  no  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
furniture  could  have  been  purchased  in 
Vene  :uela. 

Mr ,  President,  if  the  State  Department 
had  mquired  about  the  prospect  of  pur- 
chasi  og  furniture  for  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Caracas,  they  would  have  dis- 
covered that  there  are  some  10  manu- 
facturers of  furniture  in  Caracas.  At 
least  four  of  these  manufacture  steel  of- 
fice 1  umiture  similar  to  that  which  Mr. 
Mueller's  Foreign  Service  Buildings  Com- 
missi >n  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  Mr. 
Muel  er's  son's  plant  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich  ,  to  supply. 

Poi  U"  Caracas  furniture  manufacturers 
are  Acero  Zen  Fabrlca  de  Muefoles, 
Artimital,  Manex,  and  Manufactura  de 
Muet  les  Acero. 

In  addition  to  the  Caracas  sources 
there  were  a  number  of  additional  furni- 
ture 1  aanuf acturers  in  Maracaibo.  Does 
it  no;  appear  reasonable  that  some  of 
these  Venezuelan  manufacturers  located 
in  Ve  lezuela,  with  their  immense  trans- 
ports :ion  advantage,  could  have  sold 
fumi  ure  for  far  less  than  Mr.  Mueller's 
son's  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  firm,  par- 
tlculf  rly  in  view  of  the  experience 
Muel  er's  Commission  had  had  in  pur- 
chase tg  similar  furniture  in  Denmark 
and  I  brway?  But  somehow  the  Mueller 
Commission  not  only  violated  precedent 
and  F  ractice  in  failing  to  solicit  competi- 
tive b  ds  in  this  country,  it  incurred  a  fat 
$30,0(0  transportation  cost  for  $70,000 
worth  of  furniture  without  making  even 
an  in  lulry  about  the  prospect  of  saving 
all  tr)  knsportation  cost  by  purchasing  in 
Venes  uela. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear.  The 
State  Department  purchased  furniture 
for  tlie  American  Embassy  at  Caracas 
withoit  proper  legal  authorization, 
witho  It  competitive  bids,  in  violation  of 
prece<  ent  and  practice  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, at  excessive  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
"exc«  slve  cost"  charge  is  my  own  con- 
clusioi  I  based  on  the  overwhelming  evi- 


dence of  the  facts,  but  not  corroborated 
by  any  explicit  confesslcm  by  the  State 
Department  or  allegation  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

It  is  ironic  that  no  voice  in  the  admin- 
istration has  more  vehemently  de- 
nounced the  Democratic  Party  for  waste 
and  corruption  than  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Frederick  Muel- 
ler. Typical  of  his  classic  rages  against 
my  party  Is  the  statement  he  made  in  a 
speech  to  the  Greater  Port  Lauderdale 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  January  14. 
1960  when  he  said: 

Let  us  examine  the  past  by  describing  the 
state  of  the  Union  as  the  eventful  1960  dec- 
ade began  •  •  •  Money-wasting  schemes  were 
the  hit  parade  •  •  •  Corruption,  the  inevita- 
ble camp  follower  of  Government  waste  and 
extravagance,  slithered  into  many  areas,  in- 
cluding Government.  Decent  people  every- 
where hung  their  heads  in  shame  •  •  •  The 
di£enchanted.  dissatisfied  American  people 
from  all  parties  rose  up  in  wrath  and  de- 
manded a  change.  And  they  got  it.  A  new 
administration  dedicated  to  sound  economic 
policies  came  In  and  spendthrifts  •  •  •  went 
out. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  fortuitous 
that  my  speech  should  follow  so  closely 
the  great  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  documented  case  after 
case  of  waste  and  extravagance  through 
failure  to  follow  a  competitive  bid  policy 
and  the  following,  instead,  of  the  ne- 
gotiated bid  policy. 

That  is  the  substantial  charge  that  is 
made  today.  I  think  the  Ironic  situation 
is  that  the  No.  1  hatchet  man  of  the 
administration,  as  far  as  our  Democratic 
Party  is  concerned,  a  man  who  has  at- 
tacked us  for  corruption  and  waste  more 
than  anyone  else,  is  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

I  recall  vividly  the  words  of  Secretary 
Mueller  delivered  in  my  own  State  to 
the  annual  banquet  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Mil- 
waukee on  November  2,  1959,  when  he 
said: 

We  shall  continue  to  expose  and  •  •  • 
strike  down  every  spendthrift  claw  reaching 
for  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Mr.  Mueller,  I  suggest  you  examine 
some  spendthrift  claws  mighty  close  to 
home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  correspond- 
ence and  other  material,  as  follows: 

First.  Letter  to  William  P.  Hughes. 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings, 
February  17,  1960. 

Second.  Reply  from  William  B.  Ma- 
comber,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Stat'' 
Department,  March  15,  1960. 

Third.  Letter  to  Joseph  Campbell 
Comptroller  General,  March  16,  1960. 

Fourth.  Note  from  Frank  Weitzel,  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General,  March  17. 
1960.     • 

Fifth.  Second  note  from  Weitzel,  As- 
sistant Comptroller  General,  April  7, 
1960. 

Sixth.  Staff  memo  of  May  2,  1960. 

Seventh.  Letter  from  C(Hnptroller 
General  Campbell,  May  6,  1960. 

Eighth.  Letter  to  Ccwnptroller  General 
Campbell,  May  16,  1960. 
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Ninth.  Note  from  Prank  Weitzel.  As- 
sistant ComptroUer  General.  May  17, 
1960. 

Tenth.  Letter  from  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Campbell  including  a  copy  of  the 
contract  and  a  list  of  comparative  prices. 
May  26,  1960. 

Eleventh.  Staff  memo  of  June  10, 1960. 

Twelfth.  Memorandum  from  office  of 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Macomber 
based  on  telephone  call  from  our  office  to 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fkbruaby  17,  i960. 
Mr.  William  P.  Huche.s, 
Director,  Office  of  Foreign  Buildingx, 
Department  of  State,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hughes:  I  am  informed  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  October  last  year,  fur- 
niture valued  at  approximately  $24,000  was 
shipped  by  air  by  the  Offlce  of  Foreign  Build- 
ings of  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
XJ3.  Embassy  at  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Has  furniture  been  flown  to  any  South 
American  Embassies  In  the  past  18  months 
or  so?  If  so.  why  was  It  flown  Instead  of 
shipped  more  economically  by  boat?  Please 
give  details  of  time  of  shipment,  approximate 
value,  cost  of  shipment,  comparative  coet  If 
sent  by  boat. 

Please  advise  me,  also,  whether  or  not  any 
relatives  of  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Freder- 
ick H.  Mueller,  were  flown  to  Venezuela  at 
Government  expense  in  connection  with  any 
of  these  trips. 

Your  cooperation  in  replying  to  the  above 
questions  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  Proxmire. 


Department  or  State, 
Wanhington,  DC,  March  IS,  I960. 
The  Honorable  William  Proxmirx. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  refer  to  your 
letter  of  February  17,  1960,  addressed  to  Mr. 
William  P.  Hughes.  Director,  Office  of  For- 
eign Buildings,  with  regard  to  air  shipments 
of  furniture,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
telephone  on  February  25.  1960. 

During  the  past  18  months  air  shipments 
of  furniture  have  been  made  from  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  to  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Brazil,  to  Asuncl6n, 
Paraguay.  The  new  U.S.  Enbassy  build- 
ing at  Caracas  had  been  completed  and 
Wits  ready  for  occupancy  on  November  1. 
1959.  The  U.S.  agencies,  scheduled  to  occupy 
this  building,  were  located  In  three  leased 
buildings  and  notice  had  been  given  to  the 
respective  landlords  of  the  vacancy  of  the 
buildings   by   November    1,    1959. 

A  contract  for  furniture  for  the  new  build- 
ing at  Caracas,  valued  at  955.000,  had  been 
executed  with  Mueller  Metals  Corp.  of  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and,  except  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  furniture,  the  shipment  was  ready 
October  1,  1959.  Plans  called  for  shipment 
of  this  furniture  from  Grand  Rapids  to  New 
York  and  on  to  La  Gualra,  Venezuela,  by 
domestic  truck  and  sea.  At  this  same  time 
a  longshoremen's  strike  had  been  scheduled 
and  there  was  uncertainty  as  to  its  extent 
and  duration. 

The  estimated  cost  of  shipping  this  furni- 
ture, the  gross  weight  of  which  was  70,000 
pounds  and  12,000  cubic  feet,  was  as  follows: 

Export   crating $6,650 

Trucking  to  New  York 1.  225 

Ship  to  La  Gualra,  Venezuela 8.  150 

La  Gualra  to  Caracas,  Including  un- 
crating   1, 000 

Total - - 17,  oaf 

In  view  ot  the  uncertainty  and  the  fact 
that  rental  on  the  new  offlce  building  was 


$11,000  a  month,  the  Department  sought 
other  methods  of  shipping  this  furniture  to 
Caracas.  Discussions  were  held  with  Pan 
Americaji  Airlines  and  the  following  esti- 
mates were  obtained: 

Air    cartons $2,000 

Trucking  to  Miami 3,550 

Miami  to  Caracas 14,000 

Uncrating 600 

Total 20,050 

This  method  of  shipping  was  rejected  be- 
cause of  indefinite  availability  of  planes  and 
the  desirability  of  avoiding  trucking  and 
transshipment  delays. 

The  Flying  Tigers  Airlines  offered  to  fly 
the  furniture  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Caracas. 
The  coet  was  as  follows: 

No    packing,     no    trucking,     Grand 

Rapids  to  Caracas  by  air $24,800 

2  shipments  by  SS  Santa  Paula  of 
71  pieces.  Oct  29  and  Nov.  12, 
1959 2,045 

Total 26,845 

The  Flying  Tigers  Airlines  vised  two  Lock- 
heed Super  Constellations  and  transported 
640  pieces  or  90  percent  of  the  furniture. 
Tlie  first  Sight  left  Grand  Rapids  on  October 
15.  1959.  and  the  second  flight  on  October 
22,  1959.  While  it  may  be  said  that  the 
shipment  by  air  exceeds  the  estimated  cost  of 
shipment  by  sea  by  $7,785,  the  uncertainty 
of  the  strike  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
the  loss  of  $11,000  or  having  the  new  build- 
ing stand  idle  prompted  the  Department  to 
make  this  decision  In  the  circumstances. 
Normally,  furniture  and  similar  Items  des- 
tined for  oversea  missions  are  shipped  by 
sea  when  the  advantage  accrues  to  the  U.S. 
Government. 

The  only  other  air  shipment  of  furniture 
made  in  the  last  18  months  was  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  to  Asuncl6n.  A  contract  had  been 
executed  with  a  Brazilian  flrm  for  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  for  the  new  Embassy 
offlce  building  and  Embassy  residence  at 
Asuncion.  Total  value  of  this  furniture  was 
$28,500  and  the  air  shipment  charges  totaled 
$6,400.  This  type  of  contract  is  entered 
into  by  the  Department  of  State  from  time 
to  time  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  the 
maximum  utilization  of  foreign  currency  in 
the  conduct  of  Its  oversea  buildings  pro- 
gram. Shipments  by  sea  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro to  Asuncl6n  are  Infrequent  and  neces- 
sitate transshipment  to  lesser  draft  vessels 
at  Montevideo  or  Buenos  Aires.  You  will  be 
Interested  to  know  that  most  of  the  con- 
struction materials  for  the  new  U.S.  Em- 
bassy establishment  In  Asuncion  have  been 
sent  by  ship  up  the  Paraguay  River  and  the 
experience  of  the  Department  to  date  has 
been  most  discouraging  as  regards  damage, 
loss  and  pilferage.  In  addition  many  times 
the  water  level  of  the  river  is  so  low  that 
even  the  flat-bottom  river  boats  cannot 
negotiate  the  stream  and  thus  there  are  un- 
predictable and  expensive  dela3rB. 

I  am  Informed  that  Mr.  Frederick  E. 
Mueller,  President  of  the  Mueller  Metals 
Corp.,  is  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of  Ccan- 
merce.  I  have  also  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  that  he  does  not  now 
have  nor  has  he  ever  had  any  financial  in- 
terest in  the  Miieller  Metals  Corp.  Mr. 
Frederick  E.  Mueller  contracted  to  assemble 
and  install  the  fm-niture  in  the  new  offlce 
building  In  Caracas,  and  the  Department 
agreed  to  pay  his  travel  expenses  to  and  from 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.  The  performance  of 
these  services  required  15  days,  and  Mr. 
Mueller  accompanied  the  first  air  shipment 
to  Caracas.  The  Government  thereby  In- 
cvured  no  additional  transportation  expense 
for  this  pc»iion  of  the  trip.  The  return 
trip  by  Mr.  Mueller  from  Caracas  to  Grand 
Rapids  was  made  at  Gorenunent  expena* 
by  commercial  carrier. 


If   I   can    be   of    any    further    assistance, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  caU  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary. 

March  16,  1960. 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller    General,    General    Accounting 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Campbell:  In  reply  to  my  writ- 
ten inquiry  to  the  Departnaent  of  State,  Mr. 
William  Macomber.  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  furnished  me  with  a  report  con- 
taining details  of  air  shipments  of  furniture 
made  by  the  Department  during  the  past  18 
months  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  to 
Caracas.  Venezuela,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil,  to  Asuncibn,  Paraguay.  Mr.  Maccan- 
b^  specified  the  exact  Ume  of  shifnnent,  the 
value  of  the  furniture,  the  cost  of  air  ship- 
ment, and  comparative  coet  of  shipment  by 
sea. 

Although  Mr.  Macomber  has  obviously  at- 
tempted to  be  fair  and  thorough  in  his  re- 
ply, there  are  several  aspects  to  the  issue 
which  to  my  mind  require  further  amplifica- 
tion: 

1.  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  rent 
furniture  in  Caracas,  or  elsewhere  In  Vene- 
zuela, tar  use  by  the  Embsissy  until  condi- 
tions would  permit  sea  and  land  shipment? 
It  would  seem  that  fumitiu-e  could  have 
been  rented  for  a  short  period  of  time  at  a 
far  less  coet  than  the  appfirent  $9300  plus 
increased  cost  to  the  Government  ot  rushed 
transportation . 

2.  Mr.  Macomber  states  that  at  the  time  of 
the  air  shipment,  a  longshoreman's  strike 
was  scheduled  and  there  was  uncertainty  tis 
to  Its  extent  and  duration.  Were  all  ship- 
ments sent  by  air  at  that  time?  If  not, 
what  discriminatory  method  was  employed 
to  determine  which  shipments  should  go  by 
air  and  which  by  sea? 

3.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Macomber  that 
a  contract  for  furniture  for  the  Embassy  at 
Caracas,  valued  at  $55,000,  had  been  exe- 
cuted with  Mueller  Metals  Corp.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.  Was  the  contract  let  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis?  If  so,  were  travel  ex- 
penses for  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Mueller  consid- 
ered in  the  quote  submitted  by  the  Mueller 
Metals  Corp.?  Was  any  consideration  given 
to  procuring  the  furniture  In  Venezuela 
thereby  saving  any  expense  for  shipment? 

4.  Mr.  MaccMnber  further  stated  that  dis- 
cussions were  held  with  Pan  American  Air- 
lines as  well  as  with  the  Fl3rlng  Tigers  Air- 
lines. The  Plying  Tigers  Airlines'  estimate 
was  $4,750  more  than  the  Pan  American 
Airlines"  estimate,  and  covered  transporta- 
tion for  only  90  percent  of  the  furniture. 
The  Department  shipped  the  remaining  10 
percent  by  sea  resulting  in  an  additional 
cost  of  $2,045,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the 
shipment  to  $26,845  as  compared  to  Pan 
American  Airlines  estimated  coet  of  $20,050. 
Was  the  decision  of  the  State  Department, 
in  spite  of  a  possible  delay.  Justified  in 
choosing  the  more  expensive  method  of 
shipment?  Also,  was  the  Depcu^ment  Justi- 
fied in  authorizing  an  amount  ctf  $81,845 
(value  of  furniture  plus  shipping  costs)  for 
our  Embassy  at  Caracas? 

5.  It  was  Mr.  Macomber's  appraisal  that 
the  shipment  by  air  exceeded  the  estimated 
coet  of  shipment  by  sea  In  the  amount  erf 
$7,185.  The  estimated  cost  of  shipping  the 
furniture  by  sea  was  estimated  at  $17,025. 
The  cost  of  shipping  only  90  percent  of  the 
furniture  by  air  was  $24300  which  necessi- 
tated shipping  the  remainder  by  boat  at  an 
additional  ooet  of  $2,045.  bringing  the  total 
cost  to  $26345,  an  actual  excess  of  $9330. 
If  travrt  expenses  for  Mr.  Fredoick  E.  Muel- 
ler, president  of  the  Mueller  Metals  Corp. 
were  not  included  In  the  bid  for  the  eon- 
tract,  this  represents  an  additional  sum  of 
money  to  tbe  Goreniment  and  should  be 
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conddered  In  arrlrliig  at  an  actual  total 
cost  for  slilpmant  of  th«  fumltura  by  air. 
I  should   gpreatly  appreciate  clarlfloatloii 
of  tlie  above  Issues. 
Thank  you  for  your  coc^ieratlon. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

William  Proxmixe. 

COKPntOLUDI  QCIfmAI. 

or  THX  UlfRBI  Statbs. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17, 1960. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  PBOZMna. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  SSNAToa  Pboxmiu:  Receipt  is  ac- 
knowledged ot  your  letter  dated  March  16, 
1960.  relative  to  certain  questions  In  con- 
nection with  air  shipments  of  furniture 
made  by  the  Department  of  State. 

This  matter  will  be  given  immediate  at- 
tention and  we  will  be  pleased  to  advise  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FaANX  H.  WErrazL, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

Com  PTBOLua  Oenxbal 

or  TBS  Umm  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  7,  1960. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmuuc, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DCAS  SBMAToa  PaozMOK:  Reference  is  made 
to  your  letter  of  March  16,  1960,  raising 
certain  questions  concerning  details  ot  air 
shipments  of  fumitiire  made  by  the  State 
Department  during  the  past  18  months. 

This  letter  is  to  advise  you  that  the  mat- 
ter is  currently  under  review  by  our  audit 
staff  assigned  to  the  Depcutment  of  State. 
When  our  review  is  completed,  we  will  ad- 
vise you  of  the  resiilts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FaAMK  H.  Wettzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 

U.S.    SSNATE, 

May  2,  1950. 

MSMOEAMDUM 

Sknatox:  I  talked  at  length  with  Mr. 
Oeorge  Staples,  Associate  Director  of  Civil 
Accounting  and  Auditing,  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's Office. 

Mr.  Staples  said  it  has  been  very  difficult 
getting  estimates  from  the  Department  of 
State.  He  now  has  a  report  from  the  staff 
and  will  study  it  to  make  sure  it  covers  the 
ground — hopes  to  have  an  answer  here  by 
Friday,  May  6.  Even  now,  he  is  not  sure 
the  reply  will  satisfy  you — as  the  figures  are 
pretty  broad.  If  you  would  like,  he  could 
come  up  to  the  office  and  discuss  the  whole 
matter  with  you. 

Chak. 


COMFTBOLLOl  OeNOLAL 

or  THB  Untted  Statks, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6, 1960. 
Hon.   Wtr.i.TAM  Pbozmisk, 
U.S.  Senate. 

DzAK  SnvATOB  PsozMiKz:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  March  16,  1960,  re- 
garding certain  air  shipments  of  furniture 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  enumerating 
specific  questions  relative  thereto  for  clari- 
fication. 

The  results  of  our  examination  into  these 
questions  are  presented  below  in  the  order 
of  their  listing  In  your  letter. 

1.  The  word  "air"  near  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  in  this  question  apparently  was 
intended  to  read  "ocean." 

Representatives  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Buildings  stated  that  furniture  is  rarely 
rented  in  foreign  countries  because  it  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  Office  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  local  concern  able  to  supply 
the  type,  quality,  or  quantity  of  furniture 
needed.  Moreover,  they  claimed  that  even 
If  available  in  the  instant  case,  the  cost  of 
rental  or  of  moving  the  old  furniture  from 
the  buildings  to  be  vacated  to  the  new  build- 
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woiild  probaUy  have  ezcee<*ed  the  saving 

shipment  as  against  air  shipment. 

no  direct  knowledge  regarding  these 

and  therefore  are  not  In  a  position 

the  above  statements.    From  the 

and  our  discussions  with  the  respon- 

r^presentatives  of  the  Office  of  Foreign 

it  does  not  appear  that  rental  of 

or  'ise  of  the  old  fumltiure  was 

considered. 

to  the  records  and  informa- 

ftom   representatives  of   the   Office   of 

Buildings,   several   small    air    shlp- 

of  items  other  than  furniture  were 

that  Office  around  the  time  of  the 

's    strike.     We    were    Informed 

items  were  urgently  needed  at  the 

foreign    posts   and.    being   small, 

aave  been  shipped  by  air  In  any  event. 

subject  shipment  to   Caracas  by  air 

considered  by  the  Department  as  neces- 

assiure   delivery   and  Installation   in 

building  by  November  1.  1959,  the 

date  of  the  lease.     All  Information 

by  us  Indicated  that  ocean  shlp- 

>f  the  furniture  to  Caracas  was  con- 

and    that   shipment    by    air   was 

when  the  scheduled  date  of  the  long- 

s   strike   became   known. 

Competitive  bids  were  not  solicited  In 

pn  Kjurement  of  the  furniture  for  the  Em- 

Caracas.  nor  was  the  usual  contract 

used.     Purchase  orders  signed   by   the 

Office  of  Foreign  Buildings,  and  by 

E.  Mueller,  president  of  the  Mueller 

Corp.,  constituted  the  basic  procure- 

locumentation.     The  purchase  orders 

noted  that  the  contract  was  negotiated 

with  section  3  of  the  Foreign 

Act.  as  amended.    We  find  nothing 

act.  or  in  the  pertinent  appropriation 

Stat.   245),  which  would   authorize 

Department  to  negotiate  contracts  for 

of  furniture.    Our  files  indicate 

was  the  practice  of  the  Department 

years  after  the  passage  of  the  act 

procure  furniture  for  foreign  buildings  by 

advertising  for  competitive  bids  un- 

sefrtion  3709   (Rev.  Stat.   (41  U.S.C.  5)). 

not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the  De- 

dld  not  follow  that  procedure  in 

ihstance.      Since    the    transaction    has 

consummated,    presumably    in    good 

the  contractor,  and  in  the  absence  of 

that  the  contractor's  prices  were  ex- 

or   that   the    Government   has   been 

disadvantaged,    no    action    other 

liotice  to  the  Department  appears  to  be 

'or. 

purchase  orders  listed  the  articles  or- 
by  catalog  number  and  symbol   and 
The   total   price  after  discount 
to  969,203.01  and  does  not  appear 
ha^e   Included    travel    expenses    for   Mr. 
The   Department   entered    into   a 
contract  with  Mr.  Mueller  for  travel 
to  supervise   the   assembly  and 
of  the  ftirnitvire.     The  contract 
for  a  fee  of  $80  per  working  day 
diem  allowance.     Mr.  Mueller  ac- 
the  first  load  of  furniture  aboard 
plane  of  the  Plying  Tigers  Air- 
returned  by  commercial  plane.  The 
a|nount  paid  under  the  contract,  cover- 
per  diem,  travel  from  Caracas,  and 
eous    expenses,    amounted    to    91,- 
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We  f  >und  no  evidence  in  the  files  that  con- 
sideration was  given  to  piu-chasing  the  furnl- 
Veneauela.     Representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Buildings  stated  that  gen- 
ocal  firms  are  unable  to  supply  the 
and  that  much  of  the  furniture 
by  such  firms  is  inferior  in  quality 
mat^ials  used  and  in  workmanship;  fur- 
most  firms  do  not  construct  furni- 
the  desired  specifications. 

is  little  information  of  record  on 

estimate  by  Pan  American.    An  informal 

In  the  agency  flies  indicates  that 

mate  of  $30,050  for  transportation  via 


Miami  was  subject  to  availability  of  space 
and  that  charter  planes  were  not  then  defi- 
nitely available.  The  notation  also  referred 
to  another  estimate  from  Pan  American  for 
shipment  direct  from  Grand  Rapids  using 
three  DC-4  aircraft  at  $9,000,  and  $2,000  for 
air  cartons,  or  a  total  of  $20,000.  This  esti- 
mate was  also  qualified  In  that  planes  were 
not  then  available  and  pickup  dates  could  not 
be  guaranteed.  We  understand  that  thp 
above  information  was  obtained  by  telephone 
from  the  Department's  dispatch  agent  In 
New  York.  This  Information  is  not  suffi- 
ciently authentic  or  definite  for  us  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  estimate 
by  Pan  American  in  terms  of  price  and  deliv- 
ery was  more  advantageous  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  that  of  Flying  Tigers. 

With  regard  to  shipment  by  sea.  the  furni- 
ture would  have  had  to  be  packed  and 
crated  for  export.  It  Is  not  practical  to  esti- 
mate accurately  what  the  weight  and  cubic 
measurement  would  have  been.  These  fac- 
tors, together  with  the  value  of  the  furni- 
ture, govern  both  trucking  and  ocean  freight 
tariffs.  According  to  computations  by  our 
Transportation  Division,  the  tatal  trans(>orta- 
tlon  cost  for  shipment  of  the  subject  furni- 
ture by  sea  would  range  between  $19,750 
and  $23,200.  These  amounts  compare  with 
the  estimate  of  $17,025  stated  in  your  letter. 

As  to  whether  the  Department  was  Justified 
in  shipping  by  air  rather  than  by  sea.  It  seems 
to  us  that  considering  the  circumstances  as 
they  existed  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made,  we  cannot  say  that  the  Department's 
action  was  not  warranted. 

You  also  ask  whether  the  Department  was 
Justified  in  authorizing  $81,845  for  our  Em- 
bassy at  Caracas.  The  total  cost  of  the  furni- 
ture, including  air  transportation,  was  $99,- 
388.  The  authority  granted  by  the  Foreign 
Service  Building  Act  of  1926.  as  amended,  to 
the  Department  to  purchase  furniture  for 
United  States  buildings  abroad,  contains  no 
restrictions  and  thus  its  exercise  Is  primarily 
a  matter  of  administrative  discretion.  The 
new  building  consisted  of  seven  fioors  with 
net  usable  space  of  approximately  31.400 
square  feet,  and  was  to  house  the  staffs  of  the 
chancery  office,  the  visa  office,  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Service.  We  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  furniture  ordered 
was  In  excess  of  that  required  to  adequately 
serve  the  above  purposes.  From  examination 
of  the  catalog,  the  types  and  prices  of  the 
furniture  did  not  appear  to  be  such  as  to 
cause  us  to  consider  them  beyond  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected. 

5.  The  total  cost  of  transportation  for  the 
furniture   was    $30,186.53,    representing: 

-Mr    freight    (Flying    Tigers    Air- 
lines) : 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  to  Caracas 

(2  flights  at  $12,400  each)..  $24,800.00 

Trucking.    Caracas    alrjwrt    to 

new  building 1,981.98 

Ocean  freight: 

Trucking.  Grand  Rapids  to  New 

York 886.36 

New  York  to  La  Gualra 2.045.42 

Trucking,   dock   to  new   build- 
ing    472. 87 

Total 30,  186.53 

The  above  amount  was  approximately 
$7,000  to  $10,400  more  than  the  estimate  of 
our  Transportation  Division  for  ocean  trans- 
portation of  the  entire  shipment  and  ap- 
proximately $13,100  more  than  the  estimate 
referred  to  In  your  letter.  It  does  not  seem 
that  the  amount  paid  for  Mr.  Mueller's  con- 
tract services  ($1,187.38)  should  be  attribu- 
table to  the  air  transportation.  These 
services  had  to  do  with  assembling  and  in- 
stalling the  furniture  at  Caracas,  and  we  were 
informed  they  would  have  been  engaged 
whether  the  furniture  was  shipped  by  air  or 
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We  trust  that  the  above  information  will 
be  adequate  for  your  purpose,  and  we  shall 
be  pleased  to  be  of  further  service  In  any 
way  we  can. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  Campbell. 

Mat  16.  1960. 
Mr.  Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General, 
General  Accounting  Office, 
Wa-thington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Campbell:  Thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  of  your  reply  of  May  6,  1960,  to  my 
letter  of  March  16,  1960.  regarding  certain 
air  shipments  of  furniture  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  in  answering  my 
specific  questions  relative  thereto.  They 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  providing  the  infor- 
mation I  require.  However,  certain  further 
questions  have  now  become  apparent.  They 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Was  the  furniture  used  In  the  original 
Embassy  building  no  longer  usable?  Would 
it  t>e  possible  to  furnish  me  with  an  inven- 
tory of  that  furniture? 

2.  Assuming  the  furnltxirc  used  In  the 
original  building  were  usable,  what  would  be 
the  approximate  cost  of  tran.<iporting  It  to 
the  new  Embassy  building? 

3.  How  may  I  obtain  direct  knowledge  of 
the  cost  of  rental  of  fiu-nlture  In  Caracas 
or  elsewhere  In  Venezuela.  Why  was  this 
alternative  to  the  purchase  of  new  furniture 
not  considered?  Is  it  not  general  policy  to 
consider  the  most  economical  method  of 
handling  a  matter  of  this  nature? 

4.  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  build- 
lug  vacated  by  the  Embassy  staff?  Was  It 
necessary  to  vacate  It  Immediately  upon  the 
effective  date  of  the  lease  for  the  new  build- 
ing? 

5.  I  would  appreciate  knowing  under  what 
authority  the  State  Department  departed 
from  the  established  rule  of  competitive 
bidding  in  Government  procurement.  Was 
any  effort  made  to  determine  whether  the 
contractor's  prices  were  excessive  or  that  the 
Government  had  been  otherwise  disadvan- 
taged? What  method  was  used  to  determine 
whether  Mueller's  price  was  a  fair  price? 

6.  Is  it  common  p>ractice  to  send  the  sifp- 
plier  of  the  furniture  out  of  the  country  to 
supervise  assembly  and  installation  of  f  urni- 
tvu'e  In  an  oversea  installation?  Was  there 
no  person  on  the  Embassy  staff  who  could 
have  been  assigned  this  duty? 

7.  If  It  Is  the  policy  to  send  the  fiu-nlture 
.supplier  to  supervise  assembly  and  Installa- 
tion of  furniture  overseas,  is  it  common  prac- 
tice to  do  so  at  Government  expense  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  the  purchase  of  the 
furniture? 

8.  Is  It  or  Is  it  not  common  practice  to 
explore  the  availability  of  furniture  in  the 
Immediate  locale  for  use  in  a  Government 
building? 

9.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Comptroller 
General  does  an  expenditure  of  approximate- 
ly $100,000  for  furniture  for  a  Government 
building  of  this  kind  in  a  country  of  this 
size  under  the  circumstances  constitute  a 
"discreet"  expenditure? 

10.  How  many  persons  who  live  Independ- 
ently of  the  Embassy  are  employed  at  the 
Embassy?  How  many  persons  actually  live 
on  the  premises? 

11.  Please  furnish  Information  with  re- 
gard to  the  following : 

(a)  Floor  space  and  furniture  value  of 
Embassy  in  question  compcu'ed  to  other  Em- 
bassies abroad;  specifically.  Denmark.  Nor- 
way. Peru. 

Your  cooperation  in  furnishing  the  above 
information  as  soon  as  possible  will  be  great- 
ly appreciated  so  that  I  might  have  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  all  the  information  available  on  this 
subject. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  PaOXMIEE. 


CoMPraoLLss  GnrxaAL  or 

THE  UirrncD  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  May  17,  I960. 
Hon.  William  Pkoxmixe, 
U.S.  Seriate. 

Dbak  Senator  Peoxmire:  We  have  received 
and  assigned  for  Immediate  attention  your 
letter  dated  May  16.  1960,  requesting  addi- 
tional Information  In  connection  with  air 
shipments  of  furniture  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  H.  Weitzel, 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States. 


Comptroller  General  of 

the  United  States, 
Wa.shington,  D.C,  May  26,  1960. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkar  Senator  Proxmire:  Reference  Is 
made  to  yo\u  letter  of  May  16,  1960,  listing 
11  questions  covering  further  aspects  of  the 
purchase  and  air  shipment  of  new  furniture 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  new 
Embassy  office  building  at  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, supplementing  our  report  to  you  of 
May  6,  1960.  Some  of  the  questions  deal 
with  matters  that  are  either  not  of  record 
or  not  readily  auditable,  and  alxjut  which 
we  are  not  directly  knowledgable.  Accord- 
ingly, in  these  cases  we  have  had  to  rely 
entirely  upon  information  given  to  us  by 
responsible  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment. The  respKinses  to  your  questions  are 
presented  below  in  the  order  In  which  they 
were  listed  in  your  letter. 

1.  Most  of  the  furniture  in  the  thiee 
vp.cated  Embassy  office  buildings  was  in  poor 
condition  and  was  sold.  The  furniture  that 
was  usable  was  sent  to  the  consulate  posts 
at  Puerto  la  Cruz  and  Maracalbo.  The  De- 
partment Is  arranging  to  obtain  from  the 
Embassy  an  Inventory  of  the  furniture  in  the 
three  original  Embassy  buildings. 

It  is  the  regular  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  put  all  new  furniture  in  new  build- 
ings at  foreign  posts  and  conversely  to 
furnish  old  buildings  tJiat  may  be  purchased 
ar  leased  with  furniture  currently  in  use  or 
available. 

2.  Because  it  was  not  intended  to  move 
the  old  furniture  Into  the  new  building,  no 
estimates  of  moving  costs  are  available;  how- 
ever, bids  were  obtained  for  moving  the  safes 
and  files  Into  the  new  building  and  these 
costs  varied  from  $4,500  to  $6,900. 

3.  Regarding  the  cost  of  renting  furniture 
In  Caracas  or  elsewhere  in  Venezuela,  an  in- 
quiry could  be  sent  to  the  AmCTlcan 
Embassy  to  endeavor  to  obtain  this  infor- 
mation. 

It  Is  the  Department's  policy  to  provide 
Government-owned  furniture  in  Gtovern- 
ment-held  office  buildings,  and  requests  for 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  are  made 
annually  of  the  Congress. 

The  Department's  experience  is  that  furni- 
ture available  locally  is  usually  of  imaccept- 
able  design  and  standards. 

4.  The  three  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Embassy  staff  (including  Defense  Attach^ 
and  U.S.  Information  Service)  were  turned 
back  to  the  owners  by  termination  of  the 
leases  on  the  following  dates:  Two  on  No- 
vember 30,  and  one  on  December  7,  1959. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  immediately  vacate 
the  original  buildings  on  the  effective  date 


of  the  lease  of  the  new  building.  The  over- 
lap In  dates  between  the  leases  on  the  build- 
ings being  vacated  and  the  lease  on  the 
building  to  be  occupied  is  a  normal  proce- 
dure because  of  the  time  required  to  move 
equipment,  such  as  safes  and  files,  to  the 
new  building  and  to  dispose  of  the  old 
furniture. 

5.  The  Department  cites  Public  Law  547, 
79th  Congress,  which  amended  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act  of  May  7,  1926,  as  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deviate 
from  established  rules  of  competitive 
bidding.  As  we  stated  In  our  letter  of  May 
6,  1960,  we  find  nothing  in  this  act  or  In  the 
pertinent  appropriation  act  which  would 
authorize  the  Department  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  furniture;  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  the  deviation 
by  the  Department  in  this  case. 

Department  representatives  stated  that, 
prior  to  executing  a  contract  for  the  furni- 
ture in  Caracas,  a  check  was  made  with 
various  furniture  companies  of  average 
prices  for  comparable  items  of  office  furni- 
ture. The  tabulation  of  these  comparative 
prices  was  attached  to  the  certificate  of 
award  for  the  Caracas  furniture  contract, 
and  copies  of  lx)th  are  enclosed. 

6.  For  major  building  projects  It  is  com- 
mon practice  to  send  a  representative  of  the 
furniture  manufacturer  to  supervise  the 
assembling  and  installation  of  furniture.  It 
has  been  the  Department's  experience  that 
members  of  the  Embassy  staff  are  not  quali- 
fied to  perform  this  function  for  major  proj- 
ects and  this  was  the  case  in  Caracas. 

7.  The  expenses  of  the  furniture  manufac- 
turer's representative  are  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  furniture  and  for  the  account  of 
the  Government. 

8.  Sources  of  furniture  procurement  in  the 
country  of  use  or  nearby  countries  are  in- 
vestigated thoroughly,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  freight,  but  for  making 
maximum  use  of  Treasury-held  foreign  ctir- 
rency.  Whenever  such  foreign  sources  are 
capable  of  manufacturing  furniture  to  Gov- 
ernment design  and  specifications,  they  are 
used.  For  example,  furniture  for  the  New 
Delhi  project  was  manufactured  in  New 
Delhi,  and  that  for  the  Baghdad  project  is 
being  manufactured  in  Athens,  Greece. 

9.  This  question  involves  consideration  of 
various  factors,  principally  (a)  the  need  for 
the  number  of  employees  (167  as  shown  be- 
low) in  the  several  units  located  in  the  new 
building,  and  (b)  the  propriety  of  the  quan- 
tity, quality,  and  prices  of  the  furniture,  and 
the  circumstances  of  its  shipment  by  air.  As 
to  (a)  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  express 
an  opinion.  As  to  (b)  our  consideration  on 
the  basis  of  infcn-mation  available  to  us  does 
not  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  the  expenditure 
was  unjustified. 

10.  There  are  103  Americans  and  64  foreign 
nationals  regularly  employed  In  the  Embassy. 
None  of  these  employees  lives  on  the 
premises. 

The  subject  building  is  an  office  building 
and  contains  no  living  quarters.  According 
to  the  Department's  records,  a  building  for 
residential  use  by  the  Ambassador  was  built 
In  1952,  and  another  building  for  residential 
use  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Mission  was 
purchased  in  1959. 

11.  Gross  area  and  furniture  values,  as 
requested,  are  shown  below: 
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'  Hpprownl?  $<;'.i,2iL'  U>r  furniture  purchased  from  Mueller  .Metals  Corp.,  ami  tl  ,2.V*  for  furnishing?  purehasiHl  from 
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If  you  desire  aay  further  information  In 
this  matter,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  tw  of 
serylce  to  you. 

Blneerely  yours. 

Joseph  Camrbx. 


Statebcent  or  Ckbttticate  ot  Awabo 
Contract  No.  SOC-27284— 30-1113-60. 
Date:  July  22,  1959. 

Department  of  State.  Office  of  Foreign 
Buildings.  Washington.  D.C. 

METHOD   or   OB    ABSBMCK   OT   AOVORTBINQ 

Afet^iod  of  advertiaing 

1.  By  advertising  In  newspapers.    Yes     D 

No   n 

2.  (a)  By  advertising  in  circular  letters 
sent  to dealers. 

(b)  And  by  notices  posted  in  public 
places.     Yes     D     No     Q 

(If  notices  were  not  posted  in  addition 
to  advertising  by  circular  letters  sent  to 
dealers,  explanation  of  such  cxnieslon  must 
be  made  below.) 

Abaence  of  advertiaing 

Without  advertising  in  accordance  with 
(see  below). 

(Cite  law  pursuant  to  which  contract  was 
negotiated  and  the  applicable  section  and 
paragraph  thereof.  If  contract  was  negoti- 
ated under  a  public  exigency  which  would 
not  admit  of  the  delay  incident  to  advertis- 
ing, CMT  because  of  it  being  impracticable  to 
secure  competition,  state  below  or  on  the 
reverse  hereof,  the  circumstances  reqiilring 
negotiation.) 

AWASO   or  CONTRACT 

A.  To  lowest  bidder  as  to  price  (expendi- 
tiu-e).    Yes     D     No     D 

B.  To  highest  bidder  as  to  price  (receipts) . 

Yes     □     No     n 

CEHTUriCATK 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  is 
true  and  correct;  that  the  written  findings 
required  by  law  to  be  submitted  with  the 
contract  in  case  of  negotiation,  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  agency  head  or  other 
authorized  official  that  such  method  of  con- 
tracting is  necessary,  are  attached  thereto; 
that  the  total  number  of  bids  received 
is ,  and  that  where  lower  bids  (ex- 
penditure contracts)  or  higher  bids  (receipt 
contracts)  as  to  price  were  received,  a  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  their  rejection,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  bids  received,  including 
all  lower  than  that  accepted  in  case  of  ex- 
penditure contracts  and  all  higher  in  case 
of  receipt  contracts,  is  given  below  or  on  the 
reverse  hereof  or  on  a  separate  sheet  attached 
hereto;  that  the  articles  or  services  covered 
by  the  agreement  (ez]}endlture)  are  neces- 
sary for  the  public  service;  and  that  the 
prices  charged  are  Just  and  reasonable. 

(44  Stat.  404.  sec.  3.  of  the  Foreign  Build- 
lugs  Act,  dated  May  17,  1926.  as  amended.) 

Justlflcation  for  order  for  Caracas  Office 
Furniture :  The  Mueller  Metals  Corp.  was  se- 
lected to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  furnishings 
for  this  building  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
among  them  their  ability  to  produce  a  very 
large  order  of  office  furniture,  and  because 
their  designs,  which  Incorpcrate  the  use  of 
anodized  metal  with  wood,  are  particularly 
suited  to  office  building  wear,  and  to  the 
architectural  needs  of  this  very  handsome 
and  uniisual  building.  The  fact  that  their 
prices  are  competitive  Is  shown  in  the  com- 
parative prices  below,  chosen  at  random 
from  other  manufacturers  frequently  used 
for  office  building  furniture. 

WnxiAM  P.  Hughes. 
Office  of  Foreign  Buildings. 

(NoTx. — This  statement  and  certificate  will 
be  used  to  support  all  agreements,  both  for- 
mal contracts  and  the  formal  agreements  of 
whatever  character,  involving  the  exiiendl- 


turt  o^  receipt  ot  pnbUe  funds.  Xt  must  be  Ject  to  approval  by  an  officer  other  than  the 
executid  »tMi  ■ig»i«H  by  the  contraetlng  of-  contracting  ofBeer,  when  execution  and  sig- 
flcer  (1  mlees  the  award  la  made  by  or  is  sub-     nature  may  be  made  by  such  officer) .) 

J  *ricea  of  comparable  piece*  offered  by  various  manufacturers  of  office  furniture  ' 
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secn^tary's  desk 

tive  swivel  chair. 
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'  Pric*  VJiriations  caused  by  design,  detailing.  difTirfntT-::,  sins  iiii  1  fin  j,la  j,  ftc.  but  gtiirrully  spciikinf.  tljese  are 
avi-rnpc  co'^ts  ^net)  for  similar  pieces  of  office  fumitiire. 

'  Thii  rompany  has  factories  in  foieipn  countries  Includlns  Merifn.  IVpartTnent  repre*ntativM  statMi  thnt 
Knoll  d  il  not  i^oduce  the  special  kind  of  rustproof  and  uontamishabl*  stj-el  which  wns  con.-.idi  red  desirable  foi  the 
new  budding  at  Caracas. 


Sen,  iTOR 


I  talked  with  Mrs.  Moeller,  of  the 

Furnishings  Division,  in  the  Foreign  Service 

Office  of  the  State  Department. 

Moeller  said  that  in  the  case  of  fur- 

the  U.S.  post  in  Oslo,  Norway,   in 

;here  was  no  charge  for  transportation 

furniture  was  purchased  right  In  Oslo. 

UJ3.  post  in  Copenhagen,  Detmiark, 

the  fximiture  was  bought  in  Copen- 

thus  entailing  no  transportation  costs, 

figures  cited  in  Comptroller  Gen- 

Cbmpbell's  letter  of  May  26  (re  the  value 

furnishings  at  the  U.S.  post  In  Copen- 

include   the   transport   charges   for 

x>rtion    of    the    furniture    which    was 

brougpt  In  from  Sweden. 

B.^acAB.^  Bablin. 
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UjS.  Senate,  Ju?ie  10, 1960. 

SCXMCnANDTTlC 


[Fron^  the  Office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Macomber] 

CONTldACTS   AWAXOED    TO   MnELXXX    MET.\LS    CO. 

I  asra.  January  27,  1958,  in  the  amount 

r29.75. 
^asra,  April  18,  1958,  in  the  amount  of 

34. 

iscio.  June  11,  1958,  in  the  amount 


K  ogadi 
»5(  1.69. 

iLden,    June  27,   1958,   in   the   amount 

qakar,  June  30,  1958,  In  the  amount  of 

Hhartoum,  April  8,  1959.  la  the  amount 
,:  172. 

Asuncion,  August  5,  1959,  in  the  amount 
$2.  (59.22.' 

jondon,    November    24,    1959,    in    the 
amou:  it  of  $3,126.' 

9.  Caracas,  July  22.  1959,  in  the  amount 
of  (6),202.01  (plus  $1,187.38  paid  to  Mr. 
Muellfr  for  services) .' 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Smator  yield? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  notice  in  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisc<nsin  that  he  constantly  empha- 
sizes he  name  of  Frederick  EL  Mueller 
as  th«  son  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  from  the  distinguished  Senator's 
own  iitatement  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce severed  all  relationship  with  the 
Gran(  [  Rapids  Furniture  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  1955. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  at  this  point, 


Thfese  contracts  have  been  handed  since 
the  ai  pointment  of  the  present  Secretary  of 
Comm  erce. 


I  should  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  first  page  of  my  pre- 
pared statement  I  say: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Mueller  severed 
all  of  his  connections  with  Grand  Rapids 
furniture  manufacturing  in  1955  when  he 
came  to  Washington. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  departed  from 
my  text  to  make  it  emphatically  clear 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  no 
financial  Interest  In  this  firm. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  gives  rise  to  my 
question :  Why  does  the  Senator  identify 
the  president  of  the  firm  as  the  son  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce?  There  Is 
something  quite  invidious  about  It.  It 
looks  to  me  like  an  imwarranted  asper- 
sion upon  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
because  the  implication  is  all  too  clear 
to  the  casual  reader  or  one  who  merely 
heard  this  without  being  able  to  follow 
the  text. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  no  hidden 
meaning  in  this.  It  seems  to  me  it  Is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  son  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  received  a  ne- 
gotiated contract  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, specifically  from  the  Commission 
on  which  his  father  served,  which  has 
the  authority  to  provide  for  these  con- 
tracts imder  the  law.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  relationship,  and  I  think  it  is  in- 
teresting, and  a  proper  relationship  to 
pay  attention  to.  I  do  not  think  there  Ls 
anything  invidious  about  my  charge. 
It  is  plain  and  forthright.  The  fact  is 
that  a  son  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
got  the  contracts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  find  nothing  in  the 
prepared  statement  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  indicate  that 
while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Commission  some 
years  ago,  when  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  he  actually  partici- 
pated in  the  work  of  the  Commission  or 
that  he  knows  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission or  that  he  made  any  decisions 
involved  in  the  case.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  finding  in  the  statement  that 
that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  was  a  member 
at  the  time  this  contract  was  negotiated. 
He  was  one  of  the  persons  who  had  the 
authority  and  responsibility  to  negotiate 
these  contracts. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  say  that  thla 
is  an  effort  to  do  so,  but  it  is  like  in- 
dicting a  person  through  guilt  by  asso- 
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ciation.  The  Secretai-y  was  a  member  of 
the  Commission.  The  chances  are  that 
others  may  have  done  all  the  work,  and 
that  in  performing  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  he  could  have  followed 
this  matter  only  slightly.  Yet  the  em- 
phasis is  placed,  all  through  the  state- 
ment, on  the  fact  that  the  person  con- 
cerned is  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  why  I 
am  emphasizing  that  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  been  particularly 
noted  for  his  denunciation  of  extrava- 
gance, waste,  and  corruption  in  Govern- 
ment. He  had  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity— he  had  the  authority,  in  fact — as  a 
member  of  that  Commission  to  do  some- 
thing concerning  the  waste  and  ex- 
travagance in  Government;  to  wit.  he 
could  have  insisted  on  competitive  bids. 

Second,  he  certainly  should  have  in- 
sisted, when  there  was  this  kind  of  con- 
tract for  his  own  son's  firm,  that  the  cost 
of  the  contract  not  be  excessive  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  of  other  similar  con- 
tracts, particularly  where  it  involved 
a  $30,000  chartered  flight  on  an  airline 
to  transport  furniture,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Where  is  the  whole 
•statement  of  the  State  Department  on 
this  matter?  The  Comptroller  General, 
with  respect  to  competitive  bidding,  as  I 
read  the  Senator's  manuscript,  said: 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  reason  why  the 
Department  did  not  follow  that  decision 
in  the  first  Instance. 

That  is  not  a  conclusive  answer. 
There  was  a  reason,  I  feel  certain. 
The  State  Department  could  have  given 
a  reason.  The  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
General  said  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
reason  should  not  leave  this  open  indict- 
ment go  by  without  some  challenge. 
ITiere  must  be  an  answer  from  the  State 
Department 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Exactly.  The 
Comptroller  General  attempted  to  get  a 
letter  from  the  State  Department.  I 
have  a  letter  dated  May  26  from  the 
Comptroller,  in  which  the  Department 
states : 

The  Departm«!nt  cites  Public  Law  547,  79th 
Congress,  which  amended  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act  of  May  7.  1926,  as  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deviate  from 
esUblished  r\iles  of  competitive  bidding.  As 
we  stoted  in  our  letter  of  May  6,  1960.  we  find 
nothing  In  this  act  or  In  the  pertinent  ap- 
propriation act  which  would  authorize  the 
Department  to  negotiate  contracts  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture;  and  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  reason  tar  the  deviation  by  the  De- 
partment in  this  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  far  as  I  know — 
and  over  the  years  I  have  followed  this 
matter — when  Mr.  Larkin  was  the  head 
of  the  so-called  Buildings  Division  of  the 
State  Department,  I  used  to  see  him 
around,  not  only  here  but  in  other  coun- 
tries. There  were  a  good  many  reasons 
and  a  good  many  conditions  which  war- 
ranted the  action  taken  by  the  State 
Department. 

Now  we  have  some  rather  interesting 
comparisons  about  what  it  costs  for  fur- 
niture in  Sweden  and  what  it  costs  for 
furniture  in  Denmark.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  statement  to  indicate  exactly  what 
quality  of  furniture  or  what  kind  of  fur- 


niture might  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  four  companies  in  Venezuela,  as  re- 
cited in  the  Senator's  statement. 

So  the  Senator's  statement  becomes 
thoroughly  inconclusive.  It  certainly 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  it  does  not  do  justice  to 
his  son,  unless  all  the  pertinent  facts  are 
included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  simply  call  the 
attention  of  the  minority  leader  to  the 
fact  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
even  try  to  find  out  whether  furniture 
could  be  obtained  In  Venezuela.  The 
Comptroller  General  Investigated  and 
found  that  there  was  no  effort  whatso- 
ever to  detei-mine  whether  furniture  of 
this  kind  could  be  obtained  in  Venezuela. 
If  they  had  done  so — and  there  was  no 
evidence  at  all  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment indicated  they  could  not  buy  it  In 
Venezuela — then  it  seems  to  me  they 
would  have  had  some  kind  of  answer  to 
my  charge.    But  they  did  not  Investigate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Were  all  the  charges 
presented  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department  at  great  length,  and  I  am 
placing  the  correspondence  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes;  but  were  all  the 
charges  presented  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     What  charges? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  alleged  in  his 
statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  charges  were 
not.  Questions  were  asked.  The  State 
Department  gave  the  answers.  I  pur- 
sued the  answers  further  with  the  Comp- 
troller General.  On  the  basis  of  this 
action,  I  have  made  my  report  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  When  one  goes  into  court, 
his  charges  must  be  pretty  specific;  and 
then,  of  course,  an  opportunity  iS  af- 
forded to  make  answer. 

If  all  these  allegations  and  charges 
were  not  specifically  presented  to  the 
State  Department,  obviously  the  De- 
partment could  not  answer.  There  has 
to  be  an  answer.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
get  it,  I  will  get  It.  Then,  of  course,  this 
matter  will  be  resumed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Seriate. 

I  resent  the  idea  of  dragging  the  name 
of  a  Cabinet  member  across  the  floor  by 
referring  to  his  son,  and  saying,  "Mr. 
So-and-so,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. "  The  purpose  is  all  too  evi- 
dent. If  the  term  is  in  order,  it  sounds 
like  a  smear  effort.  Obviously.  It  will 
be  answered;  and  it  will  be  answered 
vigorously,  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  vigorous  response.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  I  have  done  is  perfectly 
proper  and  necessary. 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  stating  that  the  furniture  had 
been  purchased  imder  these  circum- 
stances. I  investigated  by  writing  to  the 
State  Department.  When  they  replied 
to  my  letter,  I  fovmd  that  some  of  my 
questions  were  not  completely  answered. 
Other  questions  were  raised,  so  I  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  step  in. 


The  Comptroller  General  gave  me 
what  I  thought  were  quite  interesting 
and  satisfactory  additional  facts. 

On  the  basis  of  this  situation,  I  pre- 
sented the  case  as  I  saw  it  to  the  Senate. 
The  distinguished  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  a  very  able  defender  in  the 
minority  leader,  who.  I  feel  certain,  will 
do  ample  justice  to  his  case.  But.  Mr. 
President,  the  facts  still  remain;  and  I 
shall  be  very  Interested  If  the  minority 
leader  can  disprove  those  facts. 

First,  the  law  provides  that  under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind  there  shall  be 
at  least  an  attempt  to  secure  competitive 
bids.  No  competitive  bids  were  solicited 
in  these  circumstances. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  clear  that  the 
legal  authorization  Is  very,  very  cloudy. 
The  Comptroller  General  went  to  the 
State  Department  to  solicit  information 
as  to  the  authority  for  this  action.  The 
Comptroller  General  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  answer,  it  went  back  again  to 
the  State  Department,  and  again  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  answer.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  course  of  action  in  point- 
ing this  out  is  proper. 

In  the  third  place,  I  shall  be  very 
much  interested  to  hear  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  as  to  how  he  can 
justify  flying  furniture  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  to  Venezuela  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000,  when  the  only  reason  the  State 
Department  can  give  for  doing  so  is 
that  there  was  a  longshoreman's  strike 
In  progress.  But  the  longshoreman's 
strike  ended  on  October  9.  The  first 
shipment  did  not  take  place  until  Oc- 
tober 15.  The  furniture  did  not  have  to 
be  in  Venezuela,  at  the  earliest,  until 
November  1.  It  did  not  have  to  be  down 
there,  probably,  imtil  December.  Under 
those  circumstances,  how  can  the  De- 
partment justify  that  kind  of  expendi- 
ture? 

I  shall  be  very  much  interested  in 
hearing  the  answers.  I  shall  wait  for 
them.  I  shall  look  forward  to  hearing 
them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce  needs  no  defense  frwn  the 
minority  leader.  It  is  not  the  minority 
leader's  business,  particularly,  to  defend 
him.  It  is  the  minority  leader's  business 
to  make  certain  that  the  whole  story  is 
told.  I  intend  to  get  the  whole  story. 
Obviously,  I  mean  to  tell  it. 

The  way  to  get  the  whole  story  is  to 
let  all  these  representations  go  to  the 
appr(^riate  agency  of  the  Government — 
the  State  Department — for  an  answer. 

I  was  not  even  aware,  Informally,  tiiat 
this  matter  would  be  presented  on  the 
floor  today  imtil  11 :30  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. Had  there  been  an  opportunity  to 
examine  into  it,  I  probably  would  be 
ready  to  make  a  spirited  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  right 
now.  But  I  think  I  ought  to  prepare  the 
case,  and  I  shall  prepare  the  case. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROIli.  As  and  when  this  case 
develops  In  the  future,  I  shall  follow  it 
very  carefully  with  the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin.  I  think  there  can  be  no  Im- 
putation of  any  false  motire  to  the  Junior 
Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin  because  he  did 
not  notify  the  mlnwity  leader. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  notified  the  mi- 
nority leader,  but  not  until  11:30  o'clock 
this  morning.  It  was  11 :30  before  I  had 
my  speech  set  up  and  mimeographed. 

Mr.  CARRC^iL.  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  this  matter.  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  had 
some  sort  of  report  from  the  Comptroller 
General  about  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  received  two 
reports. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
Incumbent  upon  the  junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  to  notify  the  minority  leader 
or  anybody  else.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  accorded  the  mi- 
nority leader  a  great  courtesy.  Certainly 
we  do  not  intend  to  test  the  stamina  and 
vitality  of  the  minority  leader  by  notify- 
ing the  political  opposition  in  this  Cham- 
ber every  time  some  misdeed  occiurs  in 
the  Government,  under  this  adminlstra- 
tioa  or  any  other  administration.  That 
is  not  the  function  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  know  nothing  about  this  matter  ex- 
cept what  I  have  heard  in  the  last  few 
minutes,  but  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  learned  something 
which  he  believes  involves  the  waste  of 
the  taxpayers'  money,  whether  it  is  by  a 
Cabinet  officer  or  a  member  of  that 
officer's  family  or  by  a  member  of  a  Sen- 
ator's family,  his  function  is  to  stand  on 
the  floor  and  report  the  deed.  And  I  as- 
sume that  is  what  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  been  doing  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  very  much.  That  is  what 
I  have  been  doing  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  I  appreciate  very,  very  much  his 
remarks.  Under  the  circumstances  they 
are  very  helpful. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  will  be  the 
first  to  join  him  or  any  other  Member  of 
this  body  in  making  such  an  inquiry. 
We  do  not  care  whether  the  person  in- 
volved is  a  high-ranking  Government 
official  or  a  low-ranking  Ctovemment  of- 
ficial; in  any  case,  the  facts  should  be 
revealed.  If  the  Senator  frran  Wiscon- 
sin will  bring  the  facts  to  the  floor  and  If 
he  can  produce  sufficient  evidence,  to  sus- 
tain the  allegations,  I  as  a  lawyer,  cer- 
tainly intend  to  follow  this  matter  very 
carefully. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
notify  me  when  the  matter  comes  up  on 
the  floor.  Then  we  shall  go  into  it  very 
carefully.  As  a  lawyer,  I  believe  in  ob- 
taining the  facts.  Certainly  any  charges 
made  should  be  siistained  by  the  facts. 
I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  any 
imputation  that  when  the  Senator  frcMn 
Wisconsin  presents  such  a  matter,  he  is 
attempting  to  be  unfair.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  always  is  fair.  As  a  public  serv- 
ant, he  always  endeavors  to  disclose  mat- 
ters which  need  to  be  disclosed.  For 
one,  I  shall  follow  very  carefully  the  de- 
velopment of  this  matter. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DotrcLAS  In  the  chair) .    Does  the  Sena- 
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tor  f]  om  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr,  FROXMIRB.    I  yield. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Since,  at  the  m<»nent, 
we  ai  e  not  crowded  with  proposed  legis- 
latioi  of  world-shaking  importance,  this 
is  a  g  x>d  matter  to  follow  up,  and  I  shall 
do  so, 

Mr  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fr(»n  Illinois. 

I  opserve  in  the  chair  the  senior  Sen- 
ator 1  rom  Illinois  [Mr.  DoxtglasI.  I  have 
been  reading  articles  which  relate  to 
mans  deiMirtments  of  the  Government, 
but  CO  not  attempt  to  reflect  on  either 
one  >olitical  party  or  the  other.  We 
want]  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
Mem  >ers  of  Congress  to  look  into  these 
matt  rs. 

On  y  the  other  day,  as  a  result  of  the 
activ  ties  of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conu  littee,  of  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  I  are  members,  certain 
revel  itions  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
activ  ties  of  a  Government  employee.  I 
do  n  >t  know  what  this  particular  per- 
son's politics  are;  but  he  has  been  a 
publi :  servant  for  more  than  20  years. 
Perhups  he  was  drawn  Into  the  situa- 
tion vhlch  was  revealed,  or  pterhaps  he 
had  »ec<Mne  careless.  In  any  case,  we 
foun<  that  in  the  last  few  years  he  had 
made  $287,000  from  activities  outside  his 
Gove-nment  job  but  based  on  the  in- 
fluen  ;e  he  wielded  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Adm  oistration.  Some  of  us  think  that 
was  wrong  and  involved  a  conflict  of 
inter  >st.  In  view  of  his  title,  his  ca- 
pacit  r,  and  his  heavy  responsibilities,  we 
do  n<»t  believe  he  should  have  engaged 
in  sui  h  activities. 

Ceitainly  the  investigation  of  such 
matti  !rs  is  a  proper  function  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Its  committees.  Certainly  it  is 
prop<  r  for  the  Congress  to  explore  the 
detais  In  connection  with  extremely 
large  and  questionable  expenditures  by 
the  Crovemment.  I  wish  it  were  possi- 
ble f  )r  more  investigations  of  that  sort 
to  b€  made.  If  that  were  done,  I  am 
sure  many  cases  of  deliberate  misfea- 
sance or  malfecisance  would  be  disclosed. 

In  any  event,  I  am  sure  very  great 
sums  of  money  could  be  saved  as  a  re- 
sult of  disclosing  what  we  call  nonfea- 
sance on  the  part  of  Government  em- 
ploye 5S. 

Our  only  interest  is  In  disclosing  the 
facts,  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  the  ad- 
minis  tration  of  the  Government  and  to 
make  it  more  efficient  and  effective. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  partisan  or 
politi  ^al  In  our  interest  in  such  matters. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Color  Eido  Is  entirely  correct.  Anything 
which  we,  as  Senators,  can  do.  that  will 
resul  in  more  efficient  administration 
and  i  a  the  saving  of  money,  we  should 
do.  a; ;  part  of  oiu-  duty  as  Senators;  and 
certa  nly  no  apology  is  required  for  our 
doing  it. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fiu*- 
ther  »  me? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  With  reference  to  the 
case  ( lited  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
let  m }  say  I  think  it  was  agreed  that  all 
the  fEtcts  should  be  brought  out.    But 


Senators  will  recall  that  about  the  first 
thing  the  staff  did  was  to  start  with  the 
money  items  involved,  before  laying  any 
foundation  or  predicate.  However,  every 
lawyer  knows  that  in  a  court  case,  there 
must  be  a  foundation  for  every  line  of 
questioning  that  is  pursued. 

All  I  insisted  upon  was — without 
knowing  the  politics  of  the  person  in 
question — that  it  be  made  clear  that  he 
came  Into  the  Govenunent  service  in 
1938.  long  before  our  administration 
came  into  office;  and  I  wanted  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  prior  Federal 
Security  Administrator  and  a  prior  Pood 
and  Drug  Commissioner  gave  him  the 
"go"  sign,  and  said  to  him.  In  effect,  "Go 
ahead."  That  showing  should  be  made, 
in  the  interest  of  fairness. 

Beyond  that,  I  do  not  know  who  the 
person  is,  and  I  hold  no  brief  for  him. 
I  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  But 
I  always  insist  that  the  whole  story  be 
told:  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  see  to  it  that 
in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  the 
disclosure  docs  not  become  too  confused 
and  obfuscated. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fur- 
ther tome? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  that  I 
quite  aprree  with  the  able  minority 
leader.  Certainly  we  want  the  facts  to 
be  revealed. 

I  recall  very  well  that  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  wanted  a  showing  to 
be  made  of  the  time  when  the  incident 
to  which  I  have  referred  began,  and  when 
the  person  involved  made  the  287.000. 
and  where  he  obtained  approval.  The 
majority  leader — and  he  has  a  rietht  to 
do  so,  and  I  defend  him  for  doing  It — 
stated  that  if  there  were  to  be  any  politi- 
cal implications,  he  wanted  It  to  be 
shown  that  the  matter  began  during  a 
Democratic  administration,  not  during 
a  Republican  administration.  Of  course. 
no  money  was  made  until  1953;  but  I 
made  no  political  point  in  tiiat  connec- 
tion, for  that  is  not  the  issue. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  as  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  makes  this 
revelation  today,  he  will  show  that  he 
is  making  it  in  the  public  interest,  and 
not  for  any  partisan  purpose. 

As  to  the  person  involved,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly give  him  the  presumption  of  in- 
iKKence  until  the  evidence  points  In  the 
opposite  direction,  if  It  does.  In  the 
meantime.  I  shall  certainly  credit  him 
with  good  motives. 

If  someone  is  throwing  around  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  tn  some  stupid  maneu- 
ver—for it  may  be  stupid,  rather  than 
criminal— let  us  find  out  about  it.  and 
thus  render  a  pubhc  service. 

Personally.  I  shall  withhold  judgment 
until  all  the  facts  are  disclosed  and  until 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
them;  and  I  am  not  willing  to  castigate 
a  Cabinet  officer  because  of  any  action 
taken  by  a  member  of  his  family,  if  a 
member  of  his  family  took  any  action.  I 
am  sure  that  is  what  the  able  Senator 
from  Illinois  also  wants  done. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    He  will  do  his  best. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to 
say  that  his  interest  in  this  matter  was 
aroused  by  a  letter  from  a  constitutent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  was  the  origi- 
nal source;  and  I  wrote  to  the  State 
Department,  and  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  allegation  was  true  or 
not  true.  Thereafter.  I  sohcited  and  re- 
ceived two  reports  from  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  have  placed  all  the  letters 
and  reports  in  the  Record,  along  with 
my  speech. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  prefer  not  to  respond  to 
the  Inquiry  I  shall  make  now;  and.  of 
course,  he  will  be  entirely  within  his 
rights  if  he  decides  not  to  respond.  But 
inasmuch  as  I  have  served  in  a  quasi- 
judicial  status  in  connection  with  some 
of  these  matters.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know  whether  the  letter  came  from  an- 
other furniture  manufacturer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No;  it  did  not  come 
from  a  furniture  manufacturer.  It  was 
from  someone  who  had  no.  financial  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  again 
tome? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Even  more  important 
than  the  loss  of  money — and.  by  tlie  way. 
how  much  money  is  involved? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  money  involved 
amounts  to  approximately  $100,000. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  loss  of  that  large  amount 
of  money  is  the  fact  that  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  has  diffi- 
culty in  piercing  the  veil  of  secrecy.  We 
have  found  that  situation  to  exist  in 
connection  with  many  agencies  of  the 
Government;  namely,  that  the  Comp- 
troller General,  an  agent  of  the  Congress, 
has  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  where 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent.  That  situation  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  loss  of  the  $100,000; 
and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  continue  to 
probe  the  matter  from  this  angle,  also. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Ml-.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ,ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quoi-um  call  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Cahfomia  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  ENGLE.     I  yield. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  COMPETmVE 

BIDDING 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  part 
of  the  argument  made  by  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  in  his  excel- 
lent speech  this  afternoon  and  part  of 
the  argument  I  made  In  my  talk  were  de- 
voted to  the  importance  of  competitive 
bidding  for  Federal  Government  con- 
tracts. 

One  point  that  was  not  made  in  the 
course  of  that  argument,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  Is  that 
when  there  are  negotiated  bids  small 
business  is  to  a  great  extent  left  out,  be- 
cause small  business  rarely  has  access  to 
the  Government  or  rarely  can  afford  to 
pay  lobbyists  who  can  get  the  contracts. 
They  just  cannot  afford  to  get  that  kind 
of  talent. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
theory- ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.  The  fact 
is  that  negotiated  contracts  in  the  De- 
fense Department  have  gone  overwhelm- 
ingly to  big  business.  I  make  that  state- 
ment because  I  am  very  sensitive  to  a 
charge  which  has  been  made  against  me. 
I  was  charged  this  afternoon  by  the  head 
of  the  Mueller  Metals  Co.  with  trying  to 
destroy  a  small  business.  The  fact  is 
that  I  am  very  much  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  small  business,  as  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Whatever  charge  Mr.  Mueller 
has  made.  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  we 
shall  not  destroy  small  business  if  we  in- 
sist upon  competitive  bidding,  but  that 
we  shall  make  it  possible  for  small  busi- 
ness to  get  the  kind  of  contracts  It  de- 
serves. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  records  show  that  the  percentage 
of  business  awarded  to  small  business  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
creased in  recent  years  from  25  to  16 
percent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  the  percentage  of 
negotiated  contracts  has  been  moving 
upward,  the  percentage  which  goes  to 
small  business  has  gone  down. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  small  business  set-aside  pro- 
gram there  is  a  requirement  in  the  law. 
always  obsei-ved,  that  on  the  set-asides 
it  is  necessary  for  small  business  to  bid 
competitively  to  get  the  contract.  There 
Ls  showing  after  showing  after  showing 
of  very  substantial  savings  for  the  Gov- 
errunent.  as  well  as  great  benefit  for 
small  business  in  our  economy,  as  a  result 
of  competitive  bidding. 

I  wish  to  make  this  crystal  clear,  be- 
cause this  issue  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Mueller,  who  stated  this  was  an  attempt 
to  discredit  small  business.  It  is  any- 
thing but  that.  It  is  precisely  the  op- 
posite.   

NARROWING  THE  GAP  IN  ASIA 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  7  I  made  a  short  statement  on 
the  floor  regarding  U.S.  interest  in  the 
economic  problems  of  Asia.  At  that 
time,  I  did  not  say  all  that  I  wished  to 
say  because  the  civil  rights  debate  was 
in  progress.  During  the  interim  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 


on  the  subject  of  our  economic  relations 
vrtth  Asia.  In  addition,  I  have  had  a 
niunber  of  meetings  with  the  business 
and  shipping  interests  on  the  west 
coast — and  as  Senators  know,  the  Sen- 
ate CMnmittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  has  recently  completed 
extensive  hearings  on  problems  affecting 
our  foreign  trade  and  balance  of  pay- 
ments. These  meetings  have  in  no  way 
altered,  but  rather  have  deepened,  my 
conviction  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
problems  as  well  as  some  necessary  reme- 
dial measures. 

One  of  the  stock  phrases  used  in  pub- 
lic oratory  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  an  appeal  to  close  the  gap  or  bridge 
the  gap  between  ourselves  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
More  recently  the  concern  has  been  over 
closing  the  missile  gap  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  suggest  that 
in  the  long  run  our  security  and  the 
fate  of  the  world  may  well  depend  as 
much  upon  the  one  as  upon  the  other. 
Without  minimizing  the  dangers  of  the 
ICBM  gap.  I  should  like  to  elaborate  fur- 
ther today  upon  the  importance  of  nar- 
rowing the  economic  gap  between  Asia 
and  the  West. 

The  gap  is  not  becoming  narrower,  but 
is  getting  wider  each  year.  We  are  not 
sure  the  American  public  is  fully  aware 
that  this  is  one  of  the  great  tragedies — 
one  of  the  great  challenges— of  our 
times.  There  is  httle  agreement  on 
what  should  be  done  about  it. 

Perhaps  we  on  the  west  coast  have  a 
greater  interest  in  what  happens  in  Asia 
than  may  be  the  case  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  conunonplace,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  world  continues  to 
shrink  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  cannot  ignore  develop- 
ments in  any  part  of  the  world.  If  the 
west  coast  at  one  time  was  the  "back 
door"  to  the  Orient  that  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  west  coast  is  now  one  of  the 
front  doors  of  the  United  States.  The 
area  we  have  been  calling  the  "Far  East' 
in  fact  has  becane  the  "Near  West." 
The  flight  time  frwn  San  Francisco  to 
Tokyo  by  jetplane  is  now  14  hours. 
Because  of  the  time  differential,  the 
flight  from  the  "Near  West"  to  the  "Near 
East,"  of  covu-se,  seems  even  faster.  If 
you  leave  Tokyo  at  10  p.m.  you  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  at  10  p.m.  the  same  day. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  political  importance  of 
Asia.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  great 
reservoir  of  human  values  and  cultural 
attainments  of  the  peoples  of  Asia.  In 
a  vague  sort  of  way  we  have  been  aware 
of  the  impressive  forces  of  political,  so- 
cial, and  economic  change  taking  place 
in  Asia.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that 
we  have  given  enough  attention  to  the 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States 
m  Asia — or  to  the  problems  of  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  economic  changes  which 
must,  and  which  will,  take  place  in  Asia. 

Why  Is  it  in  the  national  and  interna- 
tional Interest  that  the  eaxiomic  gap  be 
narrowed?  The  question  can  either  be 
approached  In  terms  of  the  dangers  of 
prolonged  economic  stagnation  In  Asia 
or  hi  terms  of  the  worldwide  benefits 
which  win  result  from  Improved  living 
standards  in  Asia.  The  need  to  eliminate 
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a  situation  in  which  half  the  world  re- 
mains submerged  in  poverty  while  the 
other  half  enjoys  the  benefits  of  high 
standards  of  li^^ng  has  a  more  funda- 
mental basis  than  "starry-eyed"  human- 
Itarianism  or  "do-goodism."  In  terms  of 
dangers,  neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  other  developed  country  can  remain 
immune  to  the  political  repercussions 
and  the  potential  military  repercussions 
of  simmering  revolution.  These  reper- 
cussions are  bound  to  be  felt  whether 
the  impoverished  countries  do  or  do  not 
turn  to  communism.  In  the  forefront  of 
the  benefits  of  narrowing  the  gap  is  the 
need  for  those  positive  political  and  ide- 
ological relationships  which  are  vital  to 
the  long-term  security  of  the  United 
States.  But  apart  from  these  reasons,  in 
purely  economic  terms  it  would  seem  to 
be  evident  that  the  United  States  will 
benefit  by  narrowing  the  gap.  In  the 
short  run,  the  burden  of  foreign  aid. 
amounting  to  between  three  and  four 
billion  dollars  aimually,  might  be  signif- 
icantly reduced.  In  the  long  nm,  eco- 
nomic history  has  pretty  well  confirmed 
the  mutual  advantages  of  an  expanding 
market.  Even  apart  from  our  present 
need  for  strategic  raw  materials,  it  is 
clear  that  the  economic  development  of 
one  part  of  the  United  States  has  bene- 
fited the  entire  Union.  In  like  manner, 
our  trade  with  Canada  or  Belgixmi,  for 
example,  is  larger  than  our  trade  with 
India  simply  for  the  reason  that  India 
has  not  yet  attained  the  same  capacity  to 
manufacture,  buy.  and  sell.  Fifty  years 
ago  our  trade  with  Japan  was  negligible: 
today  Japan  is  our  second  largest  mar- 
ket. And  as  the  other  countries  of  Asia 
develop  they,  too,  will  become  an  ex- 
panded market.  The  alternative  to  con- 
tinuing development  is  economic  stag- 
nation in  Asia  and  constructing  eco- 
nomic barriers  around  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  under  any  false  illusions  that 
the  econcHnic  gap  can  be  completely 
closed  in  the  foreseeable  future.  On  the 
basis  of  simple  arithmetic,  the  odds  are 
against  the  developing  nations.  Assume 
that  the  race  to  close  the  gap  began  in 
1950.  While  many  different  economic 
indicators  might  be  used,  between  1950 
and  1957  in  the  United  States  the  na- 
tional income  increased  from  $241.9  bil- 
lion to  $366.5  billion,  an  increase  of  51 
percent.  During  the  same  period  In- 
dia's national  income  increased  from 
95.8  billion  rupees  to  113.6  billion  rupees, 
an  increase  of  18  percent.  Even  assum- 
ing that  the  percentage  rate  of  increase 
were  the  same,  or  even  that  India's  rate 
were  10  times  that  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  different  starting  base  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  narrowing  of  the 
gap.  Translate  this  into  per  capita  in- 
come, and  the  gap  widens  further. 
While  the  population  growth  rate  of  In- 
dia and  the  United  States  is  about  the 
same.  India's  starting  base  is  a  popula- 
tion about  three  times  as  large  as  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  same  conclu- 
sion can  be  rea<died  by  using  other  eco- 
nomic indicators  and  applying  the  facts 
to  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Asia. 

At  the  time  the  Tnunan  doctrine  was 
enimciated.  we  put  our  faith  in  tech- 
nical assistance  as  a  means  of  closing  the 
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gap.  Then  we  shifted  to  an  emphasis 
on  ec  !>nomic  grant  aid.  By  1956  we  had 
become  convinced  that  long-term,  low- 
Interdst-bearing  loans  through  the  De- 
velofi  nent  Locm  Fund  were  the  answer. 
I  will  not  say  that  these  measures  have 
not  leen  of  value.  I  believe,  however, 
the  t  me  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
measures  taken  to  date  have  hardly 
scrat:hed  the  siu^ace  of  the  problems. 
If  thsre  is  to  be  geniiine  economic  de- 
velopment at  a  fairly  rapid  rate,  a 
drast  c  new  concept  of  what  constitutes 
aid  h  needed.  I  feel  certain,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  lave  traveled  in  the  Far  East  and 
soutl  Asia — all  who  have  studied  the 
econ<  )mic  problems  of  the  developing  na- 
tions—will agree  that  an  important 
missing  ingredient  is  private  enterprise. 
To  b(i  sure,  capital  is  needed  and  tech- 
nical assistance  is  needed.  To  be  sure. 
there  is  a  place  for  exclusive  govern- 
mental initiative  in  the  so-called  social 
overl  ead  programs — the  construction  of 
road! .  railways,  harbors,  dams,  iniga- 
tion  acuities,  land  reclamation  projects, 
and  1  he  like — but  beyond  this,  if  progre.ss 
is  to  bake  place,  it  must  have  its  impetus 
in  the  drive  and  initiative  of  private  en- 
terprise. With  the  exception  of  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong,  most  of  the  govern - 
menl  s  in  Asia  have  taken  elaborate  pains 
to  put  hobbles  on  private  initiative. 
Whil ;  it  varies  in  different  countries,  the 
usua  pattern  is  that  any  citizen  who  has 
the  e  nergy  to  start  a  small  paint  factory 
or  a  ch«nical  fertilizer  plant,  or  any 
othei  small  enterprise,  is  "licked"  before 
he  st  arts.  First  he  has  to  flght  his  way 
throiigh  the  Government  veto  agency 
whic  1  rules  that  the  plant  should  be  in 
the  ]>ublic  sector,  the  exclusive  domain 
of  tie  Government.  If  by  chance  the 
project  is  approved,  the  man  with  in- 
itiatlire  starts  through  the  maze  of  gov- 
ernmental redtape  to  get  his  license, 
building  permits,  labor  permits,  and  so 
forth .  If  he  needs  some  machinery  from 
abroiid.  he  applies  to  the  Central  Bank 
for  an  import  license  and  allocation  of 
forei  :n  exchange.  Foreign  exchange  is 
usua  ly  not  available,  so  the  enterprise 
is  snuffed  out  at  this  point.  But  the 
man  with  initiative  decides  that  he  can 
circunvent  this  roadblock  by  making  a 
joint  enterprise  agreement  with  a  paint 
mani  if acturer  in  Pittsburgh,  or  Tokyo, 
or  Frankfurt,  Germany.  The  paint - 
maker  from  Pittsburgh  arrives,  decides 
that  or  a  small  outlay  of  capital  and  a 
few  technicians  he  could  do  some  good 
in  th;  country.  So  for  5  days  he  tries 
to  fljid  out  which  Government  agency 
has  urisdiction.  The  commercial  at- 
tache at  the  U.S.  Embassy  knows  his 
business  and  tries  to  be  helpful,  but  this 
poor  ellow  is  so  overburdened  with  work 
on  tie  monthly  economic  report  and 
other  odd  jobs,  that  he  simply  does  not 
physically  have  the  time  to  follow 
through  on  each  individual  trade  or  in- 
vestn  ent  problem.  So  our  friend  from 
Pittsburgh  spends  2  more  weeks  knock- 
ing on  Government  doors.  By  the  end 
of  th  s  time  he  has  arrived  at  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

Fir  !t.  That  he  could  make  paint  in  the 
coun  ry  cheaper  than  it  could  be  shipped 
from  Pittsbiu-gh. 


Second.  That  the  countiT  would  not 
have  to  use  any  of  Its  dollar  reserves  to 
get  the  paint  factory  started. 

Third.  That  the  paint  factory  could 
give  direct  and  indirect  employment  to 
some  100  people  in  the  country. 

Fourth.  That  the  take-home  pay  of 
workers  in  the  plant  would  expand  the 
effective  consumer  purchasing  power, 
thus  increasing  the  demand  for  other 
commodities. 

Fifth.  That  the  chain  reaction  of  di- 
rect and  indirect  economic  benefits  re- 
sulting from  a  simple  paint  factory  or, 
for  that  matter,  a  battery  plant  or  bicy- 
cle plant,  or  any  of  a  thousand  and  one 
other  small  industries,  would  create  eco- 
nomic stimulants  independently  of  any 
state-dominated  social  overhead  pro- 
!?rams. 

Sixth.  And  perhaps  most  important, 
he  is  convinced  that  as  the  standard 
of  living  in  this  country  rises  it  will  cre- 
ate an  expanded  market  for  U.S.  ex- 
E>orts. 

Before  our  friend  from  Pittsburgh 
packed  his  suitcase  and  went  home  he 
albo  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
government  of  the  country  talked  a 
great  deal  about  economic  development 
but  really  was  not  interested  in  devel- 
opment except  in  terms  of  state  enter- 
prises partially  subsidized  by  foreign  aid. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  then  it  would  be 
apparent  that  the  government  would 
take  measures  to  remove  the  chains  on 
private  initiative.  It  would  provide  tax 
incentives.  It  would  establish  credit  fa- 
cilities at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 
It  would  remove  the  artificial  controls 
If  foreign  exchange  or  foreign  technical 
skills  were  needed,  it  would  establish 
central  offices  to  aid  and  inform  foreign 
private  investors.  It  would  set  up  pro- 
cedures to  expedite  the  decisions  of  the 
government  on  proposed  investments.  It 
would  further  clarify  the  terms  and 
scope  of  foreign  private  investment.  It 
would  give  reasonable  guarantees  on  the 
repatriation  of  capital  and  profits.  If 
the  country  seriously  wanted  to  develop, 
it  would  give  reasonable  incentives  in  the 
form  of  guarantees  against  double  tax- 
ation and  expropriation.  It  would  con- 
vince itself  and  its  people  that  the 
bogeyman  of  the  19th  century  colo- 
nialism is  dead:  that  private  foreign  in- 
vestment on  a  joint-enterprise  basis  in 
participation  with  nationals  of  the 
country  is  not  resurgent  colonialism — 
rather,  it  is  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
free  men  to  build  a  world  in  which  all 
may  share  in  human  betterment. 

I  .should  like  to  go  on  record,  Mr. 
President,  with  the  flat  statement  that 
whatever  the  amount  of  difect  economic 
aid  might  be  for  the  next  10  fiscal  years, 
economic  aid  alone  is  not  going  to  work 
any  miracles  in  Asia.  At  worst,  economic 
grant  aid  is  a  feeble  sustaining  opera- 
tion. At  best,  it  provides  a  crutch  to 
assist  the  countries  in  supporting  them- 
selves. I  am  not  opposed  to  economic 
aid  as  such.  I  believe,  however,  that  we 
often  destroy  with  our  left  hand  what 
v.p  help  to  create  with  our  aiding  right 
hand:  that  we  sometimes  act  like  a  Jeal- 
ous suitor  in  our  zeal  to  keep  other  po- 
tential aid  givers  off  of  our  domain;  that 
in  our  ardor  for  dispensing  aid  we  over- 
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look  the  basic,  fundamental  process 
through  which  countries  accumulate  an 
undergirdlng  of  capital  and  move  into 
self -generating  growth;  and,  perhaps  of 
most  significance,  that  in  straining  to 
refrain  from  exercising  infiuence  upon 
the  internal  economic  affairs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  we  condone  policies 
and  practices  which  we  know  to  be 
against  our  interests  and  their  interests. 
As  a  result,  the  aid  dollar  is  not 
giving  a  dollar's  woith  of  economic 
growth  or,  to  put  it  the  other  way,  if 
certain  changes  were  made,  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  could  be  developing  much 
faster  t>^nn  they  are  with  the  same 
amount  of  economic  aid.  It  Is  some  of 
these  possible  changes  I  want  to  talk 
about — some  of  the  things  we  do  as  a 
Government  which  retard  economic 
growth  in  the  countiies  of  Asia  or  can- 
cel out  the  benefits  of  our  aid;  some  of 
the  things  we  or  the  countries  them- 
selves could  do  at  a  slight  cost  to  pro- 
vide real,  tangible  indirect  aid.  I  shall 
refer  to  a  few  of  these. 

First.  In  the  evolution  of  our  concept 
of  aid  we  have  moved  from  direct  grants 
toward  loans.  In  establishing  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  we  recognized  the 
need  for  long-term,  low-interest  capi- 
tal. Most  of  the  loans  made  through 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  to  date  have 
been  Govemment-to-Govemment  lewns 
primarily  for  overhead  programs  in  the 
public  sector  controlled  by  the  state. 
With  some  minor  exceptions  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  has  bolstered 
state  enterprise,  while  private  enter- 
prise In  the  Asian  countries  has  re- 
mained as  log  jammed  as  it  was  before.  I 
am  not  opposing  aid  to  the  public  sec- 
tor. I  am  pointing  to  the  inconsistency 
or  the  inadequacy  of  keeping  private 
initiative  "caged  up"  imtil  such  time  as 
the  state  decides,  20  years  from  now. 
that  all  the  railroads  and  dams  have 
been  built — so  then.  20  yeai-s  too  late, 
foreign  and  domestic  private  enterprise 
might  be  permitted  to  start  developing 
the  economy  at  the  grassroots  level. 
There  are  some  glimmerings  of  change, 
some  signs  of  breaking  away  from  the 
age-old  practice  common  throughout 
most  of  the  countries  of  Asia  of  borrow- 
ing from  the  local  money  lender  at  in- 
terest rates  as  high  as  70  percent  per 
annum.  Some  of  the  countiies  are  be- 
ginning to  break  away  from  tradition 
and  are  making  capital  available  at  rea- 
sonable interest  rates  for  the  expansion 
of  small  industiies.  The  Industi-ial  De- 
velopment Bank  in  India,  the  Pakistan 
Industrial  Credit  and  Investment  Corp.. 
and  the  proposed  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  Thailand  are  all  organ- 
ized in  the  right  direction.  Even  though 
the  initial  capitalization  is  relatively 
small,  as  the  capital  revolves  these  new 
institutions  should  have  a  mushroom 
or  multipher  effect  upon  the  expan- 
.sion  of  small  industry.  Mr.  President, 
to  the  extent  that  the  United  States  and 
other  industrial  countries  can  contribute 

'seed  capital"  for  this  type  of  institution, 
we  are  aiding  development  where  it  will 
be  most  effective,  by  giving  a  shot  of 

adrenalin  to  private  enterprise.  This 
type  of  aid  is  ecexiomical  in  that  the 
same  dollars  will  be  used  over  and  over 


again  for  a  continuing  procession  of 
small  industries  and  eventually  be  re- 
paid to  the  United  States. 

The  charter  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  permits  loans  of  seed  capitsd  in 
support  of  this  accelerator  type  of  insti- 
tution. It  is  unfortunate  that  to  date 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  not  seen 
fit  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  this 
type  of  loan. 

Second.  Most  of  the  countries  of  Asia 
are  dependent  upon  their  agricultural  or 
mineral  exports  as  a  primary  source  of 
income.  We  say  that  we  are  interested 
in  the  economic  development  of  Viet- 
nam, for  example.  We  give  economic  aid 
to  the  extent  of  supporting  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  their  national 
budget.  We  support  the  budgets  of 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  in  about  the 
same  magnitude.  Knowing  that  Viet- 
nam is  dependent  upon  its  rice  expwrts, 
we  make  a  grant  of  surplus  rice  under 
Public  Law  480  to  Vietnam's  neighbor, 
Indonesia,  one  of  Vietnam's  principal 
customers  for  rice. 

The  instance  of  several  years  ago  when 
Prime  Minister  U  Nu  of  Burma  visited 
the  United  States  and  was  kept  waiting 
for  half  an  hour  outside  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  another  case 
in  point.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Burma 
had  a  real  problem  and  in  good  faith  he 
had  turned  to  the  United  States  for  some 
sympathetic  assistance.  It  was  to  be 
presumed  that  we  were  interested  in  the 
economic  development  of  Burma.  Pre- 
mier U  Nu  did  not  ask  for  grant  aid  from 
the  United  States.  He  wanted  us  to  give 
Burma  indirect  aid  by  purchasing  or 
aiding  in  taking  up  the  slack  in  Burma's 
rice  surplus.  All  he  got  was  an  honorary 
membership  in  our  4-H  clubs.  Under- 
standably. Premier  U  Nu  went  straight 
to  Moscow  for  help.  Senators  will  also 
recall  that  several  years  ago  while  Sir 
John  Kotelawala  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Ceylon  that  country  had  a  problem  of 
disposirig  of  its  surplus  rubber.  Admit- 
tedly, the  problems  of  maintaining  a 
stable  world  market  and  price  for  raw 
rubber  are  difficult.  At  the  same  time  we 
have  to  admit  that  the  econexnic  health 
of  Ceylon  and  the  chances  for  economic 
development  are  more  dependent  upon 
its  sales  of  rubber  and  tea  than  upon  any 
grant  aid.  Instead  of  acting  like  a 
peeved  schoolteacher  when  Ceylon  signed 
its  barter  agreement  with  Communist 
China  to  exchange  rubber  for  rice,  the 
real  way  to  have  aided  Ceylon  would 
have  been  for  the  United  States  in  con- 
cert with  the  other  major  industrial 
countries  to  have  worked  out  a  program 
that  would  have  assured  Ceylon  a  rea- 
sonable maiket  for  its  rubber.  Call  it 
stockpiling,  or  preemptive  buying,  or  a 
strategical  commodity  bank,  or  what  you 
will,  the  feict  is  that  most  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  would  get  more  tangible 
economic  aid  by  maintaining  maximimi 
exports  of  their  currency-earning  raw 
materials  than  frc«n  gi-ant  aid. 

Third.  Another  aspect  of  our  tendency 
to  neglect  the  natural  economic  proc- 
esses— in  the  midst  of  our  concern  for 
aiding  so-called  social  overhead  pro- 
grams or  state  enterprises  is  in  the  im- 
portant role  assigned  to  the  Interna- 
tional   Cooperation    Administration    as 


compared  to  the  commercial  attaches 
in  the  field.  I  am  not  saying  that  ICA 
or  the  U.S.  oversea  missions  in  Asia  are 
too  large,  but  I  am  saying  that  the  corps 
of  commercial  attaches  is  too  small.  As 
of  July  1959,  we  had  1242  noncontract 
personnel  under  ICA  in  the  Far  East. 
South  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  same 
area  there  are  19  commercial  attaches 
and  commercial  officers.  In  the  entire 
continent  of  Africa  there  are  now  only 
four  commercial  officers.  In  a  way,  this 
is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
have  been  emphasizing  the  pubUc  sector 
of  the  economy  of  these  countries  to  the 
neglect  of  private  enterprise,  both  local 
and  foreign.  It  also  Indicates  our  neg- 
lect in  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  trade.  It  is  another  way  of 
saying  that  we  have  neglected  aid  to  the 
very  vital  economic  prcxiesses  upon  which 
economic  growth  depends.  Some  6  or  8 
months  ago  the  ICA  became  aware  of 
this  vacuum  and  established  an  Office 
of  Private  Enterprise  to  promote  private 
investment  in  the  developing  countries. 
Insofar  as  I  can  determine,  that  office 
is  doing  some  good.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  success  of  the  invest- 
ment mission  to  Thailand  headed  by  Mr. 
George  B.  Beitzel.  Mr.  Beitzel  is  a  busi- 
nessman with  a  solid  backgrovmd  in  the 
chemical  industry.  In  most  respects  he 
is  typical  of  the  men  selected  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  participate  in 
trade  missions,  a  program  which  has 
been  highly  successful.  The  point  I  wish 
to  make  is  that  these  "one-shot"  opera- 
tions may  be  good,  but  if  we  are  serious 
about  economic  development  then  it 
would  appear  rational  to  strengthen  and 
f  xpand  the  established  agency  which  has 
the  skills  needed  for  the  long-term  pro- 
motion of  trade  and  private  investment. 
It  would  appear  to  be  sensible  to  augment 
the  present  corps  of  commercial  attaches 
and  to  put  this  activity  where  it  belongs, 
under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  trade  and 
investment  promotion  in  the  Far  East 
and  south  Asia,  two  approaches  are 
needed  simultaneously.  At  the  diplo- 
matic level  there  is  the  need  for  conclud- 
ing trade  agreements,  double  taxation 
agreements,  the  enactment  of  investment 
laws  designed  to  attract  investment,  and 
the  foUowup  to  create  the  environment 
and  relationship  for  trade  and  invest- 
ment. These  functions  are  appropriately 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  De- 
partment. But  in  addition  to  this,  there 
is  need  for  the  ground-level  specialist  in 
developing  trade  and  negotiating  invest- 
ments. This  is  the  area  for  skilled  com- 
mercial attaches.  I  know  that  many 
Members  have  seen  at  firsthand  hoxv 
effectively  our  commercial  attaches  can 
operate  when  they  are  free  to  operate. 
If  left  to  their  own  instincts  the  commer- 
cial attaches  can  ferret  out  all  kinds  of 
trade  and  investment  opportunities. 
They  can  stick  with  the  job  vmtil  they 
find  an  American  supplier  or  buyer,  or 
investor.  They  can  take  the  American 
businessman  who  is  new  to  Asia  and  lead 
him  thrcmgh  the  maze  of  regulations. 
Government  bvireaus.  licenses,  applica- 
tion forms,  foreign  exchange  controls 
and  other  redtape  which  now  impede 
trade  and  investment  in  most  countries. 
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I  say  that  they  are  equipped  to  do  this, 
but  imf  ortunately  as  it  stands  at  present, 
in  most  countries  the  commercial  at- 
tache is  so  overburdened  with  other 
duties  he  has  very  little  time  to  devote 
to  trade  and  investment  promotion.  He 
is  something  of  a  low  man  on  the  pro- 
tocol totem  pole.  Representation  allow- 
ances usually  come  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
As  part  of  the  Economic  Affairs  Office  of 
the  Embassy,  the  commercial  attach^  is 
often  tied  up  with  the  monthly  economic 
report,  or  other  sorts  of  odd  jobs  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  purpose 
for  his  being  there — the  promotion  of 
trade  and  investments.  In  my  opinion 
this  situation  should  be  remedied,  first 
by  increasing  the  nimiber  of  commercial 
attaches  and  by  permitting  commercial 
attaches  to  resimie  their  duties  of  pro- 
moting trade  and  investment;  second, 
while  there  is  need  for  all  personnel 
abroad  to  be  imder  the  general  juris- 
diction of  the  Ambassador,  I  can  see  no 
advantage  in  having  the  commercial  at- 
tache physically  part  of  the  Office  of 
the  Economic  Counselor.  In  order  to 
devote  a  maximum  effort  to  trade  and 
investment  promotion,  the  commercial 
attache  should  have  much  more  au- 
tonomy and  should  be  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  is  certainly  one  measure  that  can 
be  taken  at  little  cost  to  speed  up  the 
processes  of  economic  growth  in  Asia.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  of  direct  bene- 
fit in  terms  of  expanding  our  own  trade. 
President  Eisenhower  recently  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  some  pro- 
posals for  the  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade.  The  proposals  reflect  the  work 
of  some  400  experts  in  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  over  a  period  of  6 
months  under  the  giiidance  of  an  Inter- 
departmental Committee.  D\iring  the 
hearings  just  completed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce we  have  gone  into  these  recom- 
mendations in  some  detail.  I  will  say 
that  some  of  the  recommendations 
represent  an  improvement,  but  what 
has  been  proposed  is  more  of  the  nature 
of  a  timid  attempt  to  "patch  up  the 
plumbing  with  chewing  gum"  than  a 
bold  effort  to  meet  reality.  The  reality 
is  that  n.S.  exports  and  investment  in 
these  areas  must  expand  if  we  are  to 
correct  the  adverse  balance-of-trade 
situation  which  now  exists.  The  reality 
is  that  trade  and  investment  must  ex- 
pand if  the  countries  of  Asia  are  ever 
going  to  reach  levels  of  self-sustaining 
growth.  To  achieve  this  the  executive 
branch  proposes  that  a  few  more  com- 
mercial attaches  be  added,  wlilch  is 
what  I  suggested;  that  commercial  at- 
taches take  some  brush-up  courses 
while  on  home  leave;  that  communi- 
cations between  the  field  and  Washing- 
ton be  speeded  up;  and  that  two  pilot 
trade  promotion  centers  be  established, 
one  in  London  and  the  other  in  Bang- 
kok, Thailand.  Under  the  Executive 
proposals,  the  commercial  attaches 
would  still  be  minor  functionaries  with- 
in the  State  Department;  they  would 
still  be  subject  to  sporadic  assignmoits 
as  commercial  officers  between  assign- 
ments as  political  officer,  administrative 
officer,  and  what  have  you;  they  would 
still  be  insulated  from  the  Department 
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of  Cc  mmerce — ^in  other  words,  our  trade 
and  nvestment  promotion  activities  in 
the  1  inderdeveloped  areas  would  con- 
tinue to  stagnate  while  our  energetic 
comp  etitiors  move  in  and  develop  trade. 
One  vould  think  that  over  a  period  of 
6  moiths,  400  experts  in  the  executive 
brant  h  could  come  up  with  something 
more  dynamic  in  the  national  interest. 
Mr.  :»resident.  during  the  next  session 
I  int<  nd  to  introduce  a  bill  which  I  hope 
may  rive  our  trade  and  investment  pro- 
moti<  n  activities  abroad  the  stature  and 
backj  topping  demanded  by  our  econom- 
ic interests  abroad. 

Fourth.  To  turn  now  to  a  fourth 
Chan  re  that  is  needed:  At  present  the 
UniU  d  States  has  an  investment  guar- 
antee program  but  an  inadequate  ex- 
port credit  and  guarantee  program.  In 
contiast,  most  of  the  countries  of 
Euro  )e  now  have  highly  developed  sys- 
tems for  the  protection  of  their  ex- 
porters. They  also  have  government 
ageni;ies  to  extend  export  credit  on  lib- 
eral terms.  The  American  exporters 
with  whom  I  have  talked  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  Far  East  all  point  to 
this  lis  a  major  factor  in  the  increasing 
trad<  competition  for  manufactured 
goodi;.  The  need  for  better  credit  fa- 
cilitis  and  better  export  insurance  has 
been  strongly  urged  by  the  American 
busiiess  community  during  the  hear- 
ings. At  this  stage,  we  have  two  very 
good  reasons  not  to  remain  lethargic. 
For  one,  the  increasing  competition  for 
trad(  in  Asia  should  alert  us  to  the 
fact  ;hat  new  measures  will  have  to  be 
takei  I.  For  the  other,  if  we  have  a  long- 
term  interest  in  developing  the  markets 
and  »conomies  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  La- 
tin America,  we  should  take  such  mea- 
sures as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  our 
trad<  and  private  investment  in  these 
areaj ;  at  a  maximiun. 

Of  the  existing  U.S.  credit  agencies  en- 
gage* [  in  international  trade  financing, 
the  ixport-Import  Bank  and  the  Com- 
modi  ;y  Credit  Corporation  have  author- 
ity f(  r  the  direct  financing  of  commer- 
cial (xports.  The  scope  of  both  is  lim- 
ited, however,  in  comparison  with  soma 
of  o\  r  competitors.  In  most  European 
coun  ries,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
Austi  alia,  Japan,  Israel,  and  South 
Africa,  exporters  may  readily  insure 
their  accoimts  receivable  against  politi- 
cal and  commercial  nonpayment  risks. 
Both  of  these  problems,  that  of  expanded 
credi ;  and  the  counterpart,  commercial 
Insui  since,  are  highly  complex.  I  will 
not  iresimie  to  suggest  the  exact  forms 
elthe  r  improved  credit  facilities  or  insur- 
ance Instruments  should  take.  I  do  sug- 
gest, [however,  that,  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  our  future  exports  at  a 
maxi  nmn  level,  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees <  if  the  Congress  should  take  both  of 
these  questions  under  advisement  and 
prepcre  remedial  legislation. 

Irr  sspective  of  new  legislation,  there  is 
a  sux>rdinate  aspect  of  the  problem 
whlcli  the  Export- Import  Bank  may 
wish  to  look  into.  I  was  told  by  a  num- 
ber of  our  commercial  attaches  in  Asia 
that  time  and  time  again  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  for  comparatively  small  export 
credi  s  and  no  action  is  taken  in  Wash- 
ingto  1,  either  granting  or  rejecting  the 


loan.  In  several  instances,  after  waiting 
for  some  months,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  returned  the  applications  for  fur- 
ther field  examination  by  the  commercial 
attach^.  In  these  Instances  the  infor- 
mation needed  was  either  perfunctory 
or.  at  the  other  extreme,  required  a  more 
extensive  examination  than  the  commer- 
cial attaches  could  devote  time  to  in  the 
light  of  other  duties  at  the  Embassy. 
Under  these  circumstances,  after  a  pro- 
longed wait,  the  local  firm  usually  went 
to  Japan.  West  Germany,  or  some 
country  for  its  merchandise.  I  have  not 
had  the  opix)rtimity  to  discuss  this  situa- 
tion yet  with  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  there  may  be  a  good  explanation. 
On  the  surface,  it  would  appear  that  this 
is  a  problem  which  could  be  easily  cor- 
rected, either  by  faster  processing  of 
these  small  and  intermediate  trade-loan 
applications  here  in  Washington  or  by 
assigning  regional  investigators  by  the 
Bank.  The  Important  thing,  however. 
Is  that  measures  be  taken  to  expand  and 
improve  our  export  credit  and  Insurance 
facilities.  I  was  told  yesterday  that  the 
Export -Import  Bank  has  been  working 
on  this  problem  and  within  the  period 
of  1  week  has  processed  four  applica- 
tions, ranging  from  $40,000  to  $400,000. 
If  this  is  so,  the  new  policy  is  to  be 
applauded. 

Fifth.  What  additional  concrete  ac- 
tion is  needed  to  expand  trade  and 
private  investment  in  Asia?  I  have 
spoken  of  the  importance  of  measures 
which  should  be  taken  by  the  countries 
themselves.  I  have  urged  an  expansim 
of  our  commercial  attach^  corps  and  the 
addition  of  Investment  prcMnotlon  to 
their  present  trade  promotion  duties. 
On  a  previous  occasion  I  made  reference 
to  a  proposal  made  by  Dr.  Edu&rdo  Z. 
Romualdez,  president  of  the  Philippine 
National  Bank.  Dr.  Romualdez  points 
to  a  dilemma  in  which  all  of  the  newly 
independent  coimtries  of  Asia  now  find 
themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  economic 
necessity  dictates  expanded  foreign 
private  Investment.  On  the  other  hand, 
local  nationalism  compels  the  elected 
members  of  the  Govenmaent  and  the 
Legislature  to  rim  on  "antl-forelgner" — 
"anti-foreign  investment."  and,  I  might 
add,  "anti-colonial" — platforms.  I>r.  Ro- 
mualdez suggests  that  the  solution  to 
this  dilemma  Is  an  international,  multi- 
lateral Investment  treaty. 

Under  such  a  treaty,  the  country  in- 
volved could  participate  in  the  benefits 
that  can  only  come  from  expanded  for- 
eign private  Investment  regardless  of  its 
domestic  political  situation.  Such  in- 
vestment as  I  am  referring  to,  would  be 
on  a  joint  participation  basis  in  partner- 
ship with  nationals  of  the  coimtry  in 
which  the  Investment  was  made.  Such  a 
multilateral  treaty  would  accomplish  for 
investment  what  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  has  done  to  keep 
trade  at  high  levels.  Such  a  treaty 
would  stimulate  Investment  by  provid- 
ing uniform  guarantees  against  expro- 
priation; on  the  remittance  of  capital 
and  profits;  on  double  taxation,  prop- 
erty rights  and  related  questions.  Such 
a  treaty  not  only  would  remove  many 
obstacles  now  confronting  the  foreign 
private  investor  but  it  would  also  con- 
tain   guarantees   which   would    prevent 
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foreign  investors  from  gaining  any  posi- 
tion of  dcHnination;  it  would  prevent  the 
return  of  19th  century  colonialism  which 
worries  the  new  independent  countries 
so  much.  I  would  go  one  step  beyond  the 
proposal  of  Dr.  Romualdez  and  suggest 
that  such  a  multilateral  Investment 
treaty  be  administered  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  Nations,  to  Insure 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  there 
would  be  safeguards  against  the  haunt- 
ing nightmare  of  colonialism.  If  the 
broad  framework  were  established,  and 
if  standards  and  ground  rules  were  de- 
fined, and  if  guarantees  were  established 
under  international  supervision,  there 
could  still  be  room  for  bilateral  negotia- 
tions in  the  same  way  that  some  flexibil- 
ity now  exists  under  the  terms  of  mem- 
bership tn  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Sixth.  On  the  surface  it  would  appear 
that  our  economic  policy  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma  In  Asia.  On  the  one  hand  we 
can  see  some  of  the  energetic  measures 
that  should  be  taken.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  the  capacity  to  provide  capital 
and  technical  assistance.  Yet.  there  are 
attitudes  which  seem  to  prevent  us  from 
exerelsing  full-scale  direct  and  Indirect 
assistance.  Some  of  these  attitudes  are 
right  here  In  Washington,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  in  the  countries  of 
Asia.  Among  these  attitudes,  our  assist- 
ance is  hampered  by  the  concept  that  no 
covmtry  should  intervene  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  another  or  that  aid  should  be 
given  without  strings  attached.  This 
doctrine  has  meaning  if  one  Is  referring 
to  political  Interference  or  the  making  of 
final  decisions  of  the  country  concerned, 
or  if  it  means  domination  in  any  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  this  process  is 
viewed  as  a  cooperative  effort  among 
both  developed  and  lesser  developed  na- 
tions for  their  mutual  long-tenn  better- 
ment, then  there  is  no  reason  to  look 
upon  expanded  economic  relations  as  a 
hazard  leading  to  domination.  But 
many  of  the  Asian  countries  do  not  view 
the  process  in  this  light.  They  are 
af  i-ald  to  heed  our  advice  to  unleash  their 
private  initiative.  They  have  fears  of 
permitting  foreign  private  investment. 
In  their  new  found  status  of  independ- 
ence they  tend  to  exaggerate  their  exclu- 
sive claim  to  independence  at  a  time 
when  the  econanic,  political,  and  mili- 
tary facts  of  the  20th  century  dictate 
interdependence.  They  are  inclined  to 
permit  the  developed  nations  to  deliver 
the  cake  to  their  doors  but  Insist  upon 
their  own  nationalistic  prerogative  to 
masticate  and  digest  it  in  ways  we  would 
not  always  consider  to  be  the  most  pro- 
ductive. 

If  this  analysis  is  harsh,  I  would  like  it 
to  be  known  that  it  is  also  sympathetic. 
Most  of  the  developed  countries  also  went 
through  this  phase  of  ultranatlonallsm. 
It  has  only  been  one  decade  since  the 
countries  of  Europe  commenced  to  re- 
place economic  competition  with  eco- 
nomic cooperation  for  the  common  good. 
What  Is  this  issue  in  terms  of  our 
economic  policy  in  Asia?  One  school  of 
thought  says  that  we  should  not  pressure 
the  Asian  countries  in  the  slightest;  we 
should  aid  them  and  remain  aloof.  If  we 
were  to  do  otherwise  we  might  offend 
them  or  be  accused  of  intervention  or 


cause  them  to  go  Communist.  At  the 
other  extreme,  one  sometimes  hears  the 
recommendation  that  if  this  or  that 
country  does  not  revise  its  exchange  rate, 
or  sign  an  investment  treaty,  or  start 
trading  with  Japan,  or  some  other  course 
we  might  desire,  that  we  should  turn  on 
the  heat  or  pull  out.  It  seems  to  me, 
while  we  have  to  respect  the  Independ- 
ence and  Integrity  of  each  country,  we 
have  every  right  to  put  forward  our 
point  of  view  In  matters  of  mutual  eco- 
nomic Interest.  In  the  past,  particularly 
in  the  three  countries  of  the  Far  East 
heavily  subsidized  by  U.S.  aid,  we  have 
.sometimes  extended  our  policy  of  politi- 
cal noninterference  to  financial  or  eco- 
nomic policies  In  which  we  have  a  di- 
rect and  Immediate  Interest.  In  other 
countries  of  Asia  we  have  remained 
timid  of  asserting  our  views  on  economic 
matters  of  mutual  mterest,  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that  we  might  offend 
or  be  accused  of  mtervention.  This  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  solved  by  legislation. 
It  is  a  question  of  attitude.  If  in  fact 
the  reality  is  that  our  relationship  with 
the  countries  of  Asia  is  one  of  interde- 
pendence, then  let  us  advance  our  views 
firmly,  making  it  clear  always  that  our 
purpose  is  not  domination  but  mutual 
benefit. 

In  summary,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  we  have  gone  through  a  good 
deal  of  trial  and  error,  and  so  have  the 
developing  nations,  In  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  economic  development. 
Both  we  and  they  should  have  learned 
some  lessons.  Most  of  the  measures 
which  I  would  recommend  relate  in  one 
way  or  another  to  bringing  the  initiative, 
the  know-how,  the  capital,  and  the  tech- 
nical and  managerial  skills  of  private 
enterprise  to  bear  upon  the  economic 
development  of  Asia.    I  have  suggested: 

First.  That  the  governments  of  the 
countries  of  Asia  assume  the  initiative 
in  assuring  their  peoples  that  a  20th  cen- 
tury partnership  of  private  enterprise 
has  nothing  in  common  with  19th  cen- 
tmy  colonialism. 

Second.  That  these  governments  also 
assume  a  greater  Initiative  in  creating 
the  climate  and  providing  the  facilities 
through  which  foreign  private  initia- 
tive might  be  encouraged  to  participate 
with  domestic  private  initiative  on  a 
partnership  basis. 

Third.  In  order  to  expand  foreign  pri- 
vate investment  under  terms  of  a  hard 
and  fast  guarantee  against  resurgent 
colonialism,  that  the  feasibility  of  a  mul- 
tilateral investment  treaty  be  explored — 
preferably  under  the  auspices  and 
scrutiny  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  all  programs  which  would 
necessarily  be  imdertaken  with  the  co- 
operation and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
State  Department. 

Fourth.  TTiat  the  more  developed  na- 
tions, in  concert,  take  more  definitive 
measures  to  insure  a  stable  price  and 
market  for  the  basic  raw  material  ex- 
ports of  the  developing  nations,  par- 
ticularly during  these  early  stages  of 
growth. 

Fifth.  That  in  addition  to  the  present 
activities  under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  place  much 
more  emphasis  upon  indirect  forms  of 
aid.    In  particular,  that  our  trade  and 


Investment  promotion  activities  be  ex- 
panded; that  these  activities  be  lodged 
in  an  expanded  corps  of  commercial 
attaches  directly  responsible  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  that  trade  and 
Investment  In  underdeveloped  areas  be 
furthered  by  Improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent export  credit  and  export  guarantee 
facilities;  and,  that  we  focus  our  loans 
under  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
toward  the  stimulation  of  private  enter- 
prise rather  than  state  enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  a  few  initial 
steps  which  can  be  taken  now.  We  ought 
not  to  procrastinate  longer,  but  get  on 
with  these  obvious  measures  as  soon  as 
possible.  For  the  countries  of  Asia  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  these  are  means  of 
bridging  the  gap.  To  the  extent  that  we 
can  export  private  enterprise  we  will 
get  returns  not  only  in  expanded  export 
markets  but  also  in  the  political  and 
human  benefits  that  will  spring  from 
progress  in  Asia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  TAXPAYERS  TO 
ELECT  AN  OVERALL  LIMITATION 
ON  FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair)  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code^of  1954  to  per- 
mit taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limi- 
tation on  the  foreign  tax  credit  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  Its  amendments,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  pait  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson, 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PRESIDENTS  VISIT  TO  JAPAN 
APPRAISED 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  President's  trip 
to  Japan  has  been  the  subject  of  intense 
controversy.  Many  originally  had  some 
misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  the  trip. 
The  mobbing  of  Press  Secretary  Hagerty 
In  Tokyo  makes  plain  the  reasons  for 
many  doubts.  We  are  all  gratified  that 
no  actual  physical  harm  came  to  Mr. 
Hagerty  and  Appointment  Secretary 
Thomas  E.  Stephens  and  Ambassador 
Douglas  McArthur  II,  who  were  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  It  is  obvious  that 
they  were  exposed  to  grave  danger  and 
that  they  were  only  narrowly  saved  from 
a  more  serious  calamity. 

Despite  this  harrowing  and  distressing 
incident,  however,  it  is  now  obvious  that 
the  President's  visit  to  Japan  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  a  serious  breach  of  Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Kishi  is 
taking  extraordinary  action  to  guarantee 
the  physical  safety  of  President  Eisen- 
hower.   A  repetition  of  the  riots  which 
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occurred  when  Mr.  Hagerty  arrived 
would  be  inexcusable.  The  issues  in- 
volved in  the  recent  Japanese  demon- 
strations are  extremely  complex.  At  the 
outset,  we  must  recognize  that  the  riots 
and  strikes  are  not  so  much  anti-Ameri- 
can or  even  really  so  much  antitreaty 
as  they  are  anti-Kishi.  The  demonstra- 
tors appear  to  be  using  the  treaty  simply 
as  a  pretext  to  embarrass  and  harass  the 
Kishi  government. 

When  newspaper  reporters  asked  those 
who  were  waving  "Dent  come,  Ike" 
signs  w^  they  disliked  the  United  States, 
the  Japanese  replied,  "We  are  not  anti- 
American.  We  are  just  showing  our 
anger  at  the  methods  used  by  Kishi." 

It  is  a  combination  of  Kishi 's  methods 
in  promoting  the  approval  of  the  treaty 
by  the  lower  house  of  the  Diet,  the 
neutralist  and  to  some  extent  pro-Com- 
munist sentiment  of  his  opposition,  and 
the  personal  unpopularity  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  even  in  his  own  party,  that  has 
to  a  great  extent  incited  the  mass  dem- 
onstrations in  Japan.  It  is  a  serious  mis- 
interpretation to  conclude  that  these 
demonstrations  were  spurred  by  nothing 
more  than  anti-American  feeling  or  in- 
gratitude for  what  we  have  done  for  the 
Japanese  since  the  war. 

Prime  Minister  Kishi  has  pursued  a 
strong  position  in  favor  of  close  Japa- 
nese-American ties.  In  this  respect,  he 
has  been  somewhat  more  realistic  than 
his  political  adversaries,  who  are  un- 
willing or  unable  to  realize  that  the  Japa- 
nese stand  to  gain  at  least  as  much  as  we 
do  from  the  proposed  treaty. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty,  which 
lasts  for  at  least  10  years  and  can  there- 
upon be  renounced  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties only  after  a  year's  notice,  include 
the  following:  Continued  stationing  of 
American  Armed  Forces  In  Japan  for  the 
duration  of  the  treaty's  life ;  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  defend  Ja- 
pan, but  not  of  Japan  to  defend  us,  in 
accordance  with  the  American-written, 
war-renoimclng  Japanese  Constitution; 
the  stipulation  of  prior  consultation  by 
the  United  States  and  Japan  before 
our  forces  can  be  deployed  for  combat 
outside  Japanese  borders,  further  empha- 
sized by  the  Presidents  written  promise 
that  the  United  States  would  not  in- 
tentionally act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Japanese  Government;  and  the  end 
of  the  Japanese  obligation  to  financially 
contribute  toward  the  support  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  in  Japan. 

The  essence  of  the  treaty  is  to  guaran- 
tee the  Japanese  the  military  protectiwi 
of  the  United  States  for  at  least  10  years, 
without  seeking  any  reciprocal  commit- 
ment on  their  part.  The  agreement  Is  a 
considerable  Improvement,  from  the 
Japanese  viewpoint,  over  the  1951  agree- 
ment, which  is  superseded  by  the  new 
treaty.  The  present  treaty  takes  Into 
account  the  changes  in  the  position  of 
Japan  which  have  occurred  since  1951, 
and  accords  the  Japanese  the  status  of 
equal  partners.  This  is  a  treaty  which 
they  have  agreed  to,  not  one  which  was 
imposed  upon  them.  The  new  agreement 
removes  many  of  the  onerous  burdens  of 
the  1951  treaty,  particularly  the  prorl- 
sions  granting  the  United  States  the 
power  to   Intervene   in   Internal  Jttj^ 
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anese  a  fairs  and  the  right  to  use  military 
bases  li  Japan  without  thdr  consent. 

The  ]  lew  treaty,  therrfore.  Is  certainly 
of  mut  lal  benefit  to  both  the  Japanese 
and  to  is.  We  get  our  bases  for  at  least 
10  yeas,  and  the  Japanese  receive  a 
guaran  ee  that  the  bases  will  not  inten- 
tionally be  used  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  their  Government.  Recent  events, 
notably  the  U-2  incident  and  the  Soviet 
threats  to  retaliate  against  the  bases 
from  w  lich  such  reconnaissance  planes 
depart,  have  heightened  Japanese  anxi- 
ety abo  It  the  use  of  these  bases,  but  the 
Americ  in  promise  ought  to  be  sufficient 
guaran  ee  that  the  bases  will  be  used 
only  fa  ■  the  defense  of  Japan,  imless  the 
Japane  ie  agree  to  deployment  elsewhere. 
Certfinly,  the  Japanese  have  nothing 
to  gair  by  failure  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
since  tl  le  net  result  of  such  a  move  would 
be  the  continuance  of  the  relatively 
harsh  951  treaty.  The  utter  stupidity 
of  opp<  sltion  to  the  treaty  suggests  that 
there  ii  an  ulterior  motive  behind  the 
demonstrations  against  the  treaty. 

The  President's  trip  to  Japan,  al- 
though originally  intended  only  as  a 
good-will  move  to  commemorate  the 
centenjiial  of  our  diplomatic  relations, 
has  ncop  assumed  a  major  role  in  the 
accepts  .nee  of  the  treaty.  The  agree- 
ment, passed  by  the  lower  house  of  the 
Diet,  will  automatically  be  approved  by 
the  up>er  house  if  no  action  Is  taken 
by  Jiue  19.  which  is  the  date  of  the 
President's  projected  arrival  in  Japan. 
A  move  by  the  United  States  to  can- 
cel the  visit  could  very  well  have  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  the  downfall 
of  the  Kishi  regime,  which  has  staked 
its  poL  tical  life  on  this  issue.  Both  the 
treaty  and  the  position  of  pro-American 
elements  in  Japan  would  have  seriously 
been  e  idangered  by  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  nake  the  trip. 

Purt  lermore,  a  reversal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  make  the  trip  would 
have  lepresented  a  concession  to  mob 
rule  hf  an  intense,  vocal  minority;  it 
would  also  indicate  a  breakdown  of 
democ:  -atic  processes  in  Japan.  In  fact, 
some  observers  have  noted  a  consider- 
able rise  in  the  popularity  of  the  Kishi 
regime  and  the  acceptance  of  the  treaty 
among  the  Japanese  people,  st^iunlng 
largely  from  a  belief  that  concession  to 
the  ra  ileal  elements  at  this  time  would 
indica  e  that  a  violent  minority  had. 
throug  1  extralegal  means,  succeeded  In 
frustrj  ting  the  will  of  the  majority. 

The  primary  qualm  disturbing  most 
of  tho  e  Americans  who  have  expressed 
opposi  ion  to  the  trip  is  the  possible 
propaganda  effect  of  potential  violent 
demonstrations  during  the  President's 
visit.  They  argue  that  Khrushchev 
would  aot  hesitate  to  exploit  to  the  full- 
est anj  demonstrations,  presenting  them 
as  alle  red  evid«ace  of  Japanese  dissatis- 
f  actloi  with  American  policies. 

How  ;ver,  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that 
Khrus  ichey.  In  his  present  mood.  Is 
tntrat  npon  gaining  some  propaganda 
advan  age  from  the  visit,  whether  or 
not  tl  e  trip  were  to  be  made.  If  the 
Presid  snt  bad  decided  not  to  go  to  Japan, 
the  8(  rlete  would  have  played  it  up  as 
an  txu  leatkm  of  Amnlcan  yielding  to 
Japcmi  lae  pressore  in  opposition  to  its 


policies;  it  would  have  been  asserted  that 
Ike  feared  a  visit  to  Japan  because  he 
felt  he  was  imwelcome  there.  Either 
way,  Bainishchev  would  have  tried  his 
best  to  gain  a  propaganda  victory. 

The  crucial  reason  why  the  President's 
decision  not  to  cancel  the  trip  Is  laud- 
able, is  that  any  withdrawal  at  this  point 
would  not  only  give  the  Russians  a  prop- 
aganda victory,  but  would  unwittingly 
give  validity  to  the  charge  that  the  dem- 
onstrations represent  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  internal  conflicts 
between  Japanese  factions.  This  would 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Communists 
and  other  anti-Kishi  elements. 

The  very  worst  that  can  come  of  the 
visit  is  a  demonstration  when  the  Presi- 
dent arrives  and  this  could  hardly  injure 
us  very  much  more  than  those  which 
have  already  taken  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  factors  may  work  to  our 
advantage.  There  is  a  real  possibility 
that  there  will  be  a  large  welcome  for 
the  President,  since  a  majority  of  the 
Japanese  people  are  basically  pro- 
American. 

Many  elements  of  the  Japanese  mid- 
dle class  and  some  newspapers  have  ex- 
pressed revulsion  at  the  mobbing  of 
Press  Secretary  Hagerty  and  at  the 
likely  fate  of  democracy  in  Japan  if  this 
violent,  extra-legal  minority  is  able  to 
undermine  the  decision  of  the  constitu- 
tional majority.  Furthermore,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  real  guiding 
force  behind  the  demonstrations  has,  to 
a  larger  extent  than  many  Tpeople  realize, 
been  a  hard  core  of  dedicated  Commu- 
nists who  have  been  able  to  use  student 
and  labor  groups  as  tools  to  achieve 
their  own  ends  of  disrupting  the  Japa- 
nese democracy.  But  we  can  hope  that 
just  as  some  have  been  spurred  on  to 
show  their  contempt  for  Kishi  by  anti- 
American  demonstrations,  other  groups 
of  Japanese  may  represent  their  support 
of  democratic  processes  and  legal  order 
in  Japan  by  according  the  President  a 
warm  welcome. 

Surely,  many  persons  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  personal  courage  of  the 
President  in  making  the  trip  despite 
the  threats  up<xi  his  safety  which  have 
been  well-publicized  by  the  radical 
groups  opposing  the  EJshi  government. 

We  had.  therefore,  little  to  gain  by 
canceling  the  trip,  so  long  as  the  phys- 
ical safety  of  the  President  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  Japanese  Government.  If 
the  trip  were  dropped,  we  would  have 
both  injvu^  our  allies  in  Japan  and  of- 
fered validity  to  the  misconception  that 
the  demonstrations  represent  anti- 
American  sentiments  rather  than  antl- 
Klshi.  With  the  trip  being  made,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  hope  for  a  possi- 
ble favorable  reception  in  Japan  which 
would  more  than  counter  the  adverse 
demonstrations.  On  balance,  it  seems 
reasonably  clear  that  not  only  did  we 
owe  it  to  the  pro-American  Kishi  gov- 
ernment to  go  through  with  the  trip  as 
a  matter  of  courtesy  to  a  host  whose  in- 
vitation we  had  accepted,  but  that  we 
also  stand  to  benefit  more  in  terms  of 
good  will  and  the  maintaining  of  a 
strong  ally. 

As  the  President's  date  of  arrival  In 
Japan  nears.  we  might  take  note  of  an 
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editorial  in  the  New  York  Journal - 
American  urging  4  days  of  prayer  for 
the  President's  safety  while  he  is  in 
Japan.  With  his  characteristic  courage 
and  steadfastness,  he  has  embarked  upon 
a  mission  of  peace  and  good  will  at  a 
crucial  time  in  our  histoi-y.  He  deserves 
no  less  than  our  fullest  support  and 
prayers  both  for  his  success  and  his 
safety.  

AMENDMENT  OF  LAW  RELATING  TO 
INDECENT  PUBLICATIONS  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair  •  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  715 •  to 
amend  the  law  relating  to  indecent  pub- 
lications  in   the    District   of   Columbia, 
which  was,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 

That  section  872  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cohtmbla".  approved  March  3.  1901 
(DC  Code,  sec  22  2001).  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Insetting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
•Whoever",  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the   following    new    subsection*: 

"(b)   Whoever.  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  engage  In  the  business  of  editing, 
publishing  or  disseminating  any  newspaper, 
pamphlet,   magazine,   or  any  printed   paper 
devoted  mainly  to  the  publication  of  j<can- 
dals.  whoring,  lechery,  assignations,  intrigue 
between  men  and  women,  and  Immornl  con- 
duct  of   persons,   or  shall    knowllngly   have 
in  his  possession  for  sale  or  shall  keep  for 
sale  or  distribute  or  In  any  way  assist  in  tho 
sale,    or    shall    give    away    such    newspaper, 
pamphlet,  magazine,  or   printed  matter,  or 
whoever  shall   engage   in   the  showing  and 
exhibition  of  lewd  and  lascivious  motion  pic- 
tures, or  of  lewd  and  lascivious  pictures,  or 
of  indecent  objects  or  pictures,  or  indecent, 
lewd,   or   lascivious  recordings  of  any   type, 
shall  be  fined  not  more   than  $500,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both, 
"ic)    All     moneys,     vehicles,     furnishings, 
fixtures,  equipment,  stock   (including  with- 
out limitation,  furniture  and  fixtures,  adapt- 
able to  other  uses,  and  equipment  and  stock 
for  printing,  filming,  exhibiting,  recording, 
transporting,    safekeeping    or    communica- 
tion) or  other  things  of  value  used  or  to  be 
used    In    violating    subsection    (a)     or    (b) 
hereof   shall   be  subject   to   seizure   by   any 
officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  or  the  United  States  Park  Police,  or  the 
United     States     marshal,     or     any     deputy 
marshal   for  the  District  of  Coltunbla   and 
shall,  upon  seizure,  be  proceeded  against  by 
Ubel  action  brought  In  the  municipal  court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants  and  shall, 
unless   good   cause   be   shown    to   the  con- 
trary, be  forfeited  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  shall  be  made  avaUable  for  the  use 
of   any   agency   of   the   Government  of   the 
District   of  CoUimbla  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  by  order  or  regulation,  pro- 
vide, except  that  all  stich  property  of  a  lewd, 
obscene,  lascivious  or  Indecent  nature  shall, 
upon  order  of  the  court,  be  destroyed,  and 
any  Hen  thereon  shall  be  deemed  not  to  be 
ft  bona  fide  Hen:  Provided,  That  If  there  be 
bona  fide  liens  against  any  other  property 
.■^o  forfeited  then  such  property  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction.    Bona  fide  liens 
against  the  property  so  forfeited  shall,   on 
good  csuse  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  property.     The  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  such  property  shall  be  available 
for  the  payment  of  such  Hens  and  for  all 
expenses  incident  to  such  sale,  and  the  re- 


mainder of  the  proceeds  shaU  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(d)  Any  house,  building,  vessel,  garage, 
shed,  booth,  shelter,  enclosure,  room,  lot,  or 
other  premises  to  which  the  public  com- 
monly resort  or  congregate  for  business  or 
pleasure  where  publications,  pictures,  films, 
recordings,  and  other  things  and  devices  for- 
bidden by  this  section  are  k^rt.  possessed, 
sold,  exhibited,  manufactured,  bartered,  or 
given  away,  or  to  which  persons  resort  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  same.  Is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  may  be 
enjoined  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any  per- 
son who  knowingly  maintains  or  assists  In 
maintaining  such  a  place  Is  guilty  of  maln- 
t.ilnlng   a   nuisance. 

••(ei  Evidence  that  any  of  said  prohibited 
acts  are  frequently  committed  in  any  of  such 
plnces  shall  be  prima  facie  proof  that  the 
proprietor  or  person  having  custody  or  con- 
trol knowingly  permitted  the  same,  and  evl- 
denct  that  persons  have  been  convicted  of 
committing  any  said  act  In  any  of  such 
places  Is  admissible  to  show  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants  that  this  section  Is 
being  violated  in  the  house  or  premises.  The 
original  papers  and  JudgmenU.  or  certified 
copies  thereof  in  such  cases  of  convictions 
may  be  used  in  evidence  In  the  suit  for  In- 
junction, and  oral  evidence  Is  admissible  to 
show  that  the  offense  for  which  said  parties 
were  convicted  was  committed  In  said  house 
or  premises.  Evidence  of  general  reputation 
of  said  houses  or  premises  shall  also  be  ad- 
missible to  prove  the  existence  of  said 
nuisance. 

••(f)    An    action    to    enjoin    any    nuisance 
defined  in  this  section  may  be  brought  in  the 
name   of    the    District   of   Columbia   by    the 
Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  of  his  assistants  In  the  munici- 
pal court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  against 
any  person  conducting  or  maintaining  such 
nuisance  or  knowingly  permitting  such  nui- 
sance  to  be  conducted  or  maintained.     The 
rules  of  the  municipal  court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  the  granting  of  an 
injunction  or  restraining  order  shall  be  ap- 
plicable   with    respect    to    actions    brought 
under  this  subsection,  except  that  the  Dis- 
trict as  complaining  party  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  bond  or  security.     It  shall 
not   be    necesary   for  the  court   to   find   the 
building,    ground,    premises,    or    place    was 
being  unlawfully  used   as  aforesaid   at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  but  on  finding  that  the 
material    allegations    of    the    complaint    are 
true,  the  court  shall  enter  an  order  restrain- 
ing the  defendant  from  keeping,  possessing, 
selling,  exhibiting,  manufacturing,  bartering, 
or  giving  away  publications,  pictures,  films, 
recordings,  or  other  things  and  devices  for- 
bidden by  this  section.     When  an  Injunction, 
either   temporary   or   permanent,   has   been 
granted.  It  shall  be  binding  on  the  defendant 
throughout  the  District  of  Columbia.    Upon 
final  Judgment  of  the  court  ordering  such 
nuisance  to  be  abated,  the  court  may  order 
that  the  defendant,  or  anyone  claiming  un- 
der him.  shall  not  occupy  or  use.  for  a  period 
of  one  year  thereafter,  the  building,  ground, 
premises,  or  place  upon  which  the  nuisance 
existed,  but  the  covurt  may.  In  Its  discretion, 
permit  the  defendant  to  occupy  or  use  the 
said  building,  ground,  premises,  or  place.  If 
the  defendant  shall  give  bond  with  sufficient 
security  to  be  approved  by  the  court.  In  the 
penal  and  liquidated  sum  of  not  less  than 
$1,000  nor  more  than  $5,000.  payable  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  conditioned  that 
the  acts  prohibited  by  this  section  shall  not 
be  done  or  permitted  to  be  done  in  or  upon 
the  buildings,  groimds,  premises,   or  place. 
On  violation  of  such  bond  the  whole  sum 
may  be  recovered  as  a  penalty  in  the  name  of 
and  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States     to    the    credit    of    the    District    of 
Columbia. 


~<g)  In  the  caae  of  the  violation  of  any 
injunction,  temponxy  or  permanent,  ren- 
dered ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, proceedings  for  punishment  for  con- 
tempt may  be  commenced  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Cotmsel,  or  any  of  Ills  assistants,  by 
filing  with  the  court  in  the  same  case  In 
which  the  injunction  •»««  Issued  a  petition 
under  oath  setting  out  the  alleged  offense 
constituting  the  violation  and  serving  a  copy 
of  said  petition  upon  the  defendant  requir- 
ing him  to  appear  and  answer  the  same 
within  ten  days  from  the  service  thereof. 
The  trial  shall  be  promptly  held  and  may  be 
upon  affidavits  or  either  party  may  demand 
the  production  and  oral  examination  of  the 
witnesses.  Any  person  found  guilty  of  con- 
tempt under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
91,000.  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
12  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.■' 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  866  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901,  as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
22-1505.  1951  edition),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

••(c)  AH  moneys,  vehicles,  furnishings,  fix- 
tures, equipment,  stock  (including,  without 
limitation,  furnishings  and  fixtures  adapta- 
ble to  nongambllng  uses,  and  eqtiipment  and 
stock  for  printing,  recording,  computing, 
transporting,  safe  keeping,  or  communica- 
tion), or  other  things  of  value  used  or  to  be 

used — 

•■(1(  in  currying  on  or  conducting  any 
lottery,  or  the  game  or  device  commonly 
known  as  a  policy  lottery  or  policy,  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  section  863  of 
this  Act; 

'•(2)  In  setting  up  or  keeping  any  gaming 
table,  bank,  or  device  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  865  of  this  Act;  or 

"(3)  in  maintaining  any  gambHng  prem- 
ises. 

shall  be  subject  to  seizure  by  any  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  or  the 
United  States  Park  Police,  or  the  United 
States  marshal,  or  any  deputy  marshal,  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  property 
seized  shall  be  proceeded  against  in  the 
Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  libel  action  brought  In  the  name  ol 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  or  any  of  his  assistants,  and 
shall  unless  good  cause  be  shown  to  the 
contrary,  be  forfeited  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  shall  be  made  available  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  of  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Coltimbla.  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  as  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Colvxrabla  may,  by  order  or  by 
regulation,  provide:  ProiHded.  That  If  there 
be  bona  fide  Hens  against  the  property  so 
forfeited,  then  such  property  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  by  public  auction.  Bona  fide  Hens 
against  property  so  forfeited  shall,  on  good 
cause  shown  by  the  lienor,  be  transferred 
from  the  property  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  property.  Forfeit  moneys  and 
other  proceeds  realized  from  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  section  shaU  be  deposited  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  ttie  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  sliall  not  be  considered 
as  affecting  the  authority  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan  Number- 
ed 5  of  1962  (66  Stat.  824),  and  the  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  said 
plan  In  the  Board  of  Ccwnmlssloners  or  in 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
ShaU  conUnue  to  be  subject  to  delegation 
by  said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3  of  such  plan.  Any  func- 
tion vested  by  this  act  in  any  agency  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  vested  in  said  Board  of  Commission- 
ers and  shall  be  subject  to  delegation  In 
accordance  with  said  plan. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cab- 
roll)  ,  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House,  and  that  the  Chair  ai>- 
point  the  conferees  mi  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Habtkx, 
Mr.  Frear,  and  Mr.  Cask  of  South  Dako- 
ta the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

PROHIBITION  OP  EXAMINATION  OF 
MINISTERS  OP  RELIGION  IN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  COURTS  IN 
CERTAIN  CASES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
f or  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  CH.R.  4192)  to  pro- 
hibit the  examination  in  District  of 
Colimibia  courts  of  any  minister  of  re- 
ligion in  connection  with  communica- 
tions made  by  or  to  him  in  his  profes- 
sional capacity,  without  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  such  communications,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  H.^rtke. 
Mr.  Frear,  and  Mr.  C.\se  of  South  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  OP  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA INCOME  AND  FRANCHISE 
TAX  ACT  OF  1947.  RELATING  TO 
THE  EXEMPTION  OF  CERTAIN 
ADDITIONAL  OFFICERS  OF  EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  frwn  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4283)  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as  amended, 
to  provide  that  certain  additional  speci- 
fied officers  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  exempt 
frcan  such  act,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Freas, 
Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Bkall  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  COMMON 
SITUS  PICKJEllNa  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  a  bin  known 
as  the  common  situs  picketing  bill.    I 
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rlae  to  arotest  that  bill.  I  do  not  believe 
it  shmld  be  passed.  It  is  my  sincere 
belief  hat  if  the  bm  is  passed,  instead 
of  promoting  industrial  peace,  it  will 
promo  e  strife,  and  wfll  result  in  many 
injusti  ies. 

Prioi  to  the  enactment  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Oriffin  bill,  the  country  was  beset 
by  secondary  boycotts.  A  boycott  is  a 
series  <  f  acts  which  permit  some  groups 
to  shut  off  supplies,  communications,  and 
transp  ►rtation  to  someone  else.  In  other 
words,  a  boycott  is  economic  blackmail. 
A  secoidary  boycott  can  hardly  be  di- 
vorced from  its  twin  evil,  blackmail 
picket!  ig. 

I  reelize  that  the  sponsors  of  this  bill 
to  lega  ize  common  situs  picketing  have 
good  i  itentions.  But  I  believe  enact- 
ment (  f  the  bill  would  result  in  an  in- 
toleratle  situation,  particularly'  in  the 
buildiEg  trades. 

Witl  the  enactment  of  the  Taf  L-Hart- 
ley  Ac  in  1947,  Congress  made  clear  its 
intent  to  outlaw  secondary  boycotts,  a 
form  of  coercion  whereby  a  labor  di.s- 
pute  V  ith  a  primary  employer  directly 
affects  innocent  secondary  employers  not 
iuvolvtd  in  the  principal  dispute.  Last 
year  Congress  reinforced  its  policy 
agains ,  secondary  boycotts  by  plugging 
certair  loopholes  which  had  developed 
since  he  passage  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  '  'he  Kennedy -Thompson  common 
situs  jicketing  bills  would  undo  these 
carefu  efforts  of  Congress  and  the 
courts  by  allowing  secondary  boycotts 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  impression  has  been  created  that 
the  Denver  Building  Trades  case  makes 
it  illegal  for  a  union  to  engage  in  a  pri- 
mary !  trike  at  the  site  of  a  construction 
projec  ,  and  it  is  asserted  that  enact- 
ment 3f  the  Kennedy-Thomp-on  com- 
mon s  tus  picketing  bills  is  essential  in 
order  o  secure  equality  for  labcr  unions 
in  the  construction  industry. 

Thei  le  propositions  are  completely  mis- 
leadin :.  Primary  strikes  are  not  pro- 
hibite<  in  the  construction  industry 
under  existing  law;  and  in  the  Denver 
case  t  le  Supreme  Court  did  not  outlaw 
prima  y  strikes  in  that  industry.  In 
that  CEise  the  Court  merely  held  that 
when  nnocent  employers  were  harmed 
by  a  s€  condary  boycott  that  was  the  very 
type  cf  activity  Congress  intended  to 
elimin  ite. 

Because  the  construction  industiy  is 
unique  in  that  several  employers  may  be 
workiz  g  at  a  common  site,  the  National 
Labor  Elelations  Board  has  evolved  cer- 
tain riles  for  the  protection  of  neutral 
emplo:  ers  which  must  be  observed  by  a 
picket  Dg  union  which  has  a  lawful  dis- 
pute with  one  employer  who  is  working 
with  ckher  employers  at  a  common  site. 
In  or»r  for  such  picketing  at  the  site 
to  be  U  gal : 

Firs  i.  "Rie  picket  signs  mu.st  clearly 
identiiy  the  employer  with  whom  the 
disput^  exists; 

Seccpd.  Picketing  may  be  carried  on 
only  mien  that  primary  employer  or  his 
emplo:  ees  are  on  the  job  doing  their 
norma    work; 

Thli  i.  The  picketing  must  be  limited 
to  plM  es  reasonably  close  to  the  opera- 
tion a  a  primary  employer  and  his  em- 
plosree  i; 


Fourth.  Where  the  primary  employer 
has  a  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
area  at  which  the  union  can  adequately 
publicize  its  dispute  by  picketing,  the 
Board  does  not  recognize  a  right  to 
picket  at  premises  where  employees  of 
secondary  neutral  employers  are  also 
working. 

What,  then  is.  the  purpose  of  these 
common  situs  bills?  It  is  to  legalize 
secondary  boycotts  at  the  site  of  build- 
ing construction  projects  by  permitting 
a  union  which  has  a  labor  dispute  with 
one  building  contractor  to  strike  and 
picket  all  other  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors working  on  the  job,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  none  of  these  others  are 
involved  in  the  dispute. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  secondary 
b)ycntt  section  of  Taft-Hartley  was  to 
prevent  harassment  of  neutral  employers 
and  their  employees  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  ihcm  to  cease  doing  business 
with  another  employer  with  whom  the 
union  does  have  a  dispute.  The  common 
situs  proposals  would  nullify  this  Taft- 
Hartley  sectian  of  our  largest  industiy  by 
giving  the  most  powerful  unions  in  the 
country  a  weapon  with  which  to  tie  up 
any  project,  no  matter  how  large,  be- 
cause of  a  union's  dispute  with  an  em- 
ployer, no  matter  how  small. 

The  potential  effect  of  secondary  boy- 
cott harassment  at  national  defense 
projects  could  have  serious  consequences. 
One  of  Uie  most  important  missile 
installations  in  the  country  Is  that  at 
Redstone  Arsenal.  In  1958  the  Electri- 
cians Union  placed  pickets  at  all  the 
entrances  t-o  the  base,  stopping  the  entire 
construction  program  of  all  contractors 
and  subcontractors  for  32  days  even 
though  the  dispute  with  the  electrical 
contractor  involved  none  of  the  others. 
By  similar  tactics  the  Plumbers  Union 
was  able  to  stop  all  construction  at  Cape 
Canaveral  in  1956  for  2  week.s.  One  neu- 
tral contractor  lost  over  $100,000  because 
of  this  strike. 

These  bills  to  legalize  secondary  boy- 
cotts in  the  construction  industry  guar- 
antee that  such  work  stoppages,  even 
though  they  may  affect  vital  defense  in- 
stallations, will  increase,  actually  being 
encouraged  by  the  bill's  provisions. 

Tlie  most  common  object  of  the  pick- 
eting which  would  be  permitted  is  to 
compel  general  contractors  to  stop  doing 
business  with  a  subcontractor  whose 
employees  are  not  members  of  a  partic- 
ular union.  Thus,  the  inevitable  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  boycotts  is  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  complete  closed 
shop  in  the  construction  industry,  con- 
trary to  the  policy  of  our  Federal  labor 
law. 

Along  with  the  power  to  compel  union 
membership  by  closed  shop  would  go 
further  discrimination  in  the  assign- 
ment of  jobs.  Discrimination  against 
Negroes  in  apprentice  programs  and  me- 
chanical work  on  construction  is  wide- 
spread and  well  documented  among 
building  trades  unions.  These  bills 
would  put  the  stamp  of  Federal  approval 
on  discrimination  against  Negroes  in 
the  construction  industry. 

Other  industries  would  feel  the  im- 
pact of  these  proposed  changes  in  the 
law,  and  thus,  what  was  intended  to  be 
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confined  to  the  construction  industry 
would  result  in  economic  loss  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  many  other  indus- 
tries. 

They  would  create  a  special  privilege 
for  the  building  trades  unions  enjoyed 
by  no  other  class  of  labor  unions,  a  privi- 
lege which  leads  inevitably  to  compulsory 
unionism:  The  power  to  compel  any  In- 
dividual employed  in  the  construction 
trades  to  join  one  of  the  construction 
trades  unions.  Just  last  year,  in  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act,  a  step  was  made  in  this 
direction  when  it  was  made  lawful  for 
these  unions  to  enter  into  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  making  them  exclu- 
.sive  bargaining  agent  for  all  employees 
even  though  they  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  the  employees.  In 
addition,  these  employees  could  be  re- 
quired to  join  the  union  in  7  days,  as 
contrasted  with  the  30-day  grace  period 
enjoyed  by  employees  in  all  other  indus- 
tries. 

Summarizing,  one  point  stands  out 
most  clearly.  In  the  McClellan  commit- 
tee hearings  some  of  the  most  sordid 
racketeering  practices  and  exploitations 
of  the  membership  were  found  in  the 
construction  unions,  which  include  some 
segments  of  the  Teamsters'  Union.  If 
Congress  should  this  year  hand  these 
same  powerful  unions  this  further  or- 
ganizing weapon,  we  shall  have  done  a 
great  disservice  to  the  American  people. 
We  shall  have  surrendered  another  free- 
dom of  the  American  workingman. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Kennedy- 
Thompson  common  situs  picketing  bill 
will  never  become  law.  It  would  pro- 
mote discrimination,  bring  chaos  in  in- 
dustry, and  injure  many  secondary  em- 
ployees and  employers  and  innocent  by- 
standers. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  E»resident.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  18  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday, 
June  14,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  Jvme  13, 1960: 

DIPI/31CATIC    AND   FoREICM    SZBVICX 

Arthur  L.  Richard*,  of  Maryland,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  claas  1,  to  be  Ambaa- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  cf 
the  United  SUtee  of  America  to  Ethiopia, 
vice  rxya  C.  BUaa. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  the  claas  of  career 
minister  to  the  class  of  career  ambassador: 

Liivingston  T.  Merchant,  of  the  District  erf 
Columbia. 

James  W.  Rlddleberger.  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers for  promotion  from  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  the  claas  of  care-.-r  ambaaaador: 

George  V.  AUen,  ta  North  Carolina. 

Charlea  B.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

EllU  O  Brigga.  of  Maine. 

Raymond  A.  Hare,  of  West  Virginia. 

LleweUyn  E.  Thompeon.  of  Ck>l«tuio. 

Vinton  Chapln,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 


ister, to  be  Ambaaaador  Ejctraordlnary  and 
Plenipotentiary  o€  the  United  States  ot 
America  to  the  Dominican  BepubUc,  vice 
Joseph  S.  Parland. 

Joseph  S.  Farland,  of  West  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Panama,  vice  Julian  F.  Harrington. 

A.  Burks  Summers,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  Amurica  to 
Luxembourg,  vice  Vinton  ChE4)in. 

Leland  Barrows,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  now  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc 
of  Cameroun,  to  serve  concurrently  and 
without  additional  compensation  as  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  RepubUc 
of  Togo. 

National  Science  Boasd 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Science  Board.  National 
S<;icnce  Foundation,  for  terms  of  6  years  ex- 
piring May  10.  1968: 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh.  of  Indiana  (re- 
appointment) . 

William  V.  Houston  of  Texas  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

Joseph  C.  VIorris,  of  Louisiana  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

William  W.  Rubey.  cf  Maryland,  vice  Don- 
ald Hamilton  McLaughlin,  term  expired. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  of  California,  vice  Roger 
Adams,  term  expired. 

WUlUm  O.  Baker,  of  New  Jersey,  vice  War- 
ren Weaver,  term  expired. 

Conrad  A.  Bvehjem.  of  Wisconsin,  vice 
Douglas  Whltaker,  term  expired. 

Eric  A.  Walker,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Mor- 
rough  P.  O'Brien,  term  expired. 

Rufus  E.  Clement,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Science  Board,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  May  10.  1902,  vice 
Samuel  Milton  Nabrlt,  resigned. 

Fesekai.  Coax.  Mink  Satktt  Boako 
Charles  R.  Ferguson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
Board  of  Review  for  the  term  expiring  July 
15,  1963  (reappointment). 

GovEKiroB  OF  GrAic 

Joseph  FlQTCs.  of  Guam,  to  be  Governor  of 
Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years,  vice  Richard 
Barrett  Lowe,  resigned. 

In  thk  Asmt 

1  nominate  the  officers  named  herein  for 
promotion   as  Reserve  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Army  under  the  provisions  ot  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  3384: 
TO  be  major  generals 

Brig.  Oen.  Eugene  Gilbert  Cushing, 
0286447,  UJS.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Warren  Crumley  OUes.  OS49122. 
Army  National  Giiaxd  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Morgan  Jones,  OQ70831, 
U.S.  Army  Eleserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leon  Lefwis  Mathews,  035&628, 
US  Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Powell  MUler,  OQ56068, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Oen.  CJeorge  Polndexter  Munson, 
Jr..  0257114.  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  Clemont  C.  Parrlsh,  0279901, 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  Darrell  Sides.  0830828. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Oen.  John  Lewis  Thompeon.  Jr., 
01827M,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  brigadicT  generals 

Col.  RuBseU  Curtis  Baker.  0291T97.  Corpe 
of    Engineers,   U.S.   Army   Beserre. 

Col.  George  Balrd  Bennett,  0888185.  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Ouard 
of  the  United  Statea. 


Col.  Thomas  Russell  Bums,  Jr..  0842000, 
Artillery.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Benjamin  Joseph  Butler,  0407344,  In- 
fantry. n.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Ralph  Walker  Cooper.  Jr..  0286460, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps,  Army  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  MUton  XhrUch,  0288592.  Adjutant 
General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  James  Eubank,  Ol  176327,  Artil- 
lery, Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Maurice  Candide  Foumler,  01187424, 
Artillery,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Louis  Oi-erton  Gravely,  Jr.,  0248412, 
Infantry.  U.a.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Charles  Deletus  Henley,  OQ27778.  In- 
fantry, U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Michael  Bernard  BCauffman,  0364438. 
Infantry,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  John  Borchert  Lagen,  023&968,  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Carl  Cleveland  Neely,  0270845,  Ar- 
tUluy,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Oustaf  Perry  OlEon.  0275721,  Infantry. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Beryel  Jacob  Pace,  0287041,  Infantry. 
U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Ivan  Dale  Pogue,  0801666,  ArtlUery. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Rex  Daniel  Roach.  OSSTSaS.  ArtUlery. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Michael  Robert  lUxnan,  0397666.  In- 
fantry. Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Robert  Pulton  Slkes.  0291193,  Chemi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Everett  Selden  Simpson.  O40S521,  In- 
fantry, Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  John  Frederick  Varlan,  0259878,  Ar- 
tillery, TJS.  Army  Reserve. 

Col.  Coryton  McDowell  Woodbury, 
0252344.  Artillery.  Army  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States. 

Appointments  in  thi  Navy 
Blaine  E.  Tlmmer.  Jr..  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  ensign  In  the 
Supply  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
George  M.  Moetoller  (Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corp*)  to  be  a  permanent  en- 
sign in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy. 
subject  to  the  quallflcatkms  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following- named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  in  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Nelson  E.  Bachus  Gerald  P.  Largent 

Joseph  P.  Barreca,  Jr.  Istvan  Nylrjesy 

Robert  C.  Bornmann  Alton  L.  Powell  III 

Robert  L.  BrlsMn  Edwin  A.  Rudlnger 
Seymour  A.  Hurvitz 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lieutenants  In  the 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Na\-y.  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
WUliam  C.  Anderson  Larry  G.  Ray 
Robert  P.  Bishop  Robert  J.  Robl 

Donald  R.  Blocker         Jerry  R.  Rogers 
Bernard  L.  Bundy  Charles  I.  Scott,  Jr. 

James  D.  Coleman         Joseph  R.  Shackelford 
Kenneth  J.  Faust  m 

Howard  H.  Green  Joseph  J.  Thomas,  Jr. 

Jack  W.  Hall  Jsimes  L.  Thornton 

Rodman  S.  Hamer,  Jr.  Stephen  L.  TDpe,  Jr. 
Philip  R.  McFadden      Don  B.  Vollman.  Jr. 
Bernard  A  Nlgro  Donald  M.  Wayne 

Jay  F.  OliCary  Frederick  J.  Witt 

Richard  W.  Foley 

Capt.  Mary  K.  Hlgglns,  Nurse  Corps,  U£. 
Army,  to  b*  a  permanent  lieutenant  in  tb« 
Nune  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
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John  B.  Mayo,  XJS.  Navy  retired  ofllcer.  to 
be  a  permanent  chief  warrant  olBcer  (W-4) 
In  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

William  L.  Brantley,  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer, to  be  a  permanent  captain  in  the  line 
of  the  Navy,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

Howard  E.  Dudley,  U.S.  Navy  retired  offi- 
cer, to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  line  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  service,  pursuant  to  title 
10,   United  States   Code,    section   1211. 

Robert  W.  Hayles.  Jr.,  to  be  an  ensign  in 
the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for  temporary 
s«rvlce  in  the  classification  "Ordnance  Con- 
trol." subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

John  F.  Brocken.  Jr.,  to  be  an  ensign  In 
the  Navy,  limited  duty  only,  for  temporary 
service  In  the  classification  "Engineering," 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Darrell  Murray.  U.S.  Navy  officer,  to  be  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  limited  duty  only, 
for  temporary  service  In  the  classification 
"Aviation  Btointenance,"  In  lieu  of  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  as  previously  nomi- 
nated and  confirmed  to  correct  grade. 

Frederick  F.  Schneider,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy 
officer,  to  be  a  lieutenant  In  the  Navy,  limited 
duty  only,  for  temporary  service  In  the  clas- 
sification "Aviation  Operations,"  In  lieu  of 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  as  previously 
nominated  and  confirmed  to  correct  grade. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  chief 
warrant    officers    (W-3)    In    the    Navy,    fo." 
temporary  service  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Roderick  E.  Bookout    Robert  L.  Neth 
William  D.  Bowen         Lawrence  E.  OTXjnnell 
Stuart  W.  Cochrane      Gilbert  H.  Orr 
Charles  H.  Comellson  John  V.  Patterson,  Jr. 
Howard  D.  Fields,  Jr.    Maurice  M.  Perrlne 
George  W.  Gustafson   Martin  V.  Townaend 
Francis  G.  McEnaney   George  K.  Wolfes 
Marshus  M.  Mullen 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  chief 
wamint    officers,     W-4,    In    the    Navy,     for 
temporary  service  subject  to   the  qualifica- 
tion* therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
William  D.  Lankford    William  T.  Page 
Robert  K.  Lesher  Russell  J.  Tlmm 

Clarence  D.  McCall       Leslie  B.  Ware 

The  following-named  line  officers  of  the 
Navy  for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in 
the  ClvU  Engineers  Corps  of  the  Navy  in 
the  permanent  grade  of  ensign : 


George  J.  Bednar 
Donald  J.  Blondo 
Thomas  L.  Boennig- 

hausen 
Walter  P.  Bruen,  Jr. 
Robert  8.  Campbell 


Norman  L.  Cervenka 
David  K.  CoUett 
Gerald  A.  Harkless 
Thomas  W.  Harwell 
Henry  A.  Holmes 
Martin  R.  Murphy 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grades  indi- 
cated: 

Captains,  line 


Charles  Tlmblln 
Hllbert  S.  Cofield 
Walter  J.  Murphy 
Max  D.  Wlvlott 
John  E.  Odell,  Jr. 
Frank  B.  Gorman 
Carlton  H.  Clark 
Rupert  D.  Hawley 
John  C.  Keatts,  Jr. 
Karl  S.  Van  Meter 
Robertson  C.  Dalley 
Grayston  H.  Weber 
Charles  E.  Rice,  Jr. 
James  T.  Reed 
William  G.  Boyer 
Ronald  W.  Hoel 
John  C.  Roberts.  Jr. 
William  E.   Scar- 
borough 
Clarence  A.  Blouln 
Francis  G.  Gooding, 
Jr. 


Norman  E.  Knapp 
Mitchell  K.  Disney 
Donald  W.  Bowman 
August  A.  Barthes 
Elbert  V.  Cain,  Jr. 
John  W.  Roberts 
Frank  L.  DeLorenzo 
Jack  L.  Grayson 
Norman  K.  Brady 
Lyle  B.  Ramsey 
Jack  J.  Hlnman  III 
Edward  Muhlenfeld 
Royal  K.  Joslin 
Rajrmond  J.  Schneider 
Ralph  I.  Gerber 
Harvey  B.  Selm 
John  I.  Hardy 
Alexander  S.  Goodfel- 

low,  Jr. 
John  D.  Chase 
Clifford  W.  Bundy 
Ira  K.  Blough,  Jr. 


William  P.  Tanner,  Jr.  William  D.  Baker 


H.  House  Roy  C.  Smallwood,  Jr. 

,  Refo  Guy  E.  Hearn.  Jr. 

C.  Gurley        William  McK.  Bray- 
J.  Trum  in         brook 

D.  RosebOT-     William  E.  Westhoff 
Jr.  David  L.  G.  King 

Fraiiken-  Allen  A.  Bergner 

William  W.  Braley 
Hall  Charles  8.  Walline 

F.  Bassett        John  H.  Caldwell 
R.  Boehm         William  J.  Keating 

E.  Ellison  Markeson  Varland 
H.  Clancy.  Jr.  Andrew  H.  Reld 

C.  Benjes.  Jr.paul  M.  Paul 
]  x)throp  Richard  W.  Parker 

H.  KronmiUer  William  S.  Antle,  Jr. 
.  Holmes  Allen  P.  Cook.  Jr. 

8.  Appleton       William  H.  Mack 
Orser  James  F.  Mc Roberts 

R.     Plcken-Robert  L.  Kalen 
schei-.  Jr.  Edward  P.  Jacobs 

Robert  E.  Harris  Arthur  G.  Esch 

Frederick  H.  Michaells Harry  C.  White,  Jr. 
C.  Vlckrey,  Jr.  John  H.  Boyum 


WilUazi  1 
John  F 
Thc»nai 
Hermai 
WiUiazi  i 

ough, 
Norber. 

berg^r 
Cary 
Leonarb 
Williai  1 
Stanle; ' 
Albert 
Anthony 
Scott 
George 
Jack  A 
Daniel 
Lynn 
EdwarA 


i 


Wllllaita 

Oscar 

VernoA 

Rlcbaid 

Nell  E 

John 

Rober 

Richard 

Ward 

Roy  < 

WlUlain 


;:. 


L.  Cochrane 
W.  Witter 
Anderson 
E.  Fly 
WllUaln  A.  Clark 
WUllan  E.  Lamb 
Ed  war  1  C.  Sledge 
Sldne^l  A.  Scherwln. 

Jr. 
Terry 
c 


r.  McGllll- 


WUlla  n 
Roberi 
John 
Herm4n 


Jr. 
WUUsin 
Raym(  tnd 

vadi 
John 
Edwaitl 
Loxils 
RexB 
Frank 
Irvln 
John 


gomtry 


^V 


Wllllain 

Bruce 

Orval 

John 

Chari 

Bud  K 

James 

Wllllaia 

Philip 

Arthui ' 

Wllllai  a 

Vlnceiit 

John 

Arthui 

Georg( 

Ralph  P 

Eugen ! 

Thomiis 

Roberi 

Albert W 

Wllliai  n 

Arcbiqald 

son. 
Ashlej 
Harry 
James 
Thomis 
Jacob 


E.  Gray,  Jr.         Douglas  A.  Clark 
E.  Teig  Carl  A.  Sander 

J.  Nesbitt         Harvey  J.  Smith.  Jr. 
Fisher  James  S.  Blklns,  Jr. 

Greenbacker   willbur  G.  Barton 
E.  Clements       Everett  M.  Glenn 
Jesse  D.  Worley 
Julian  T.  Burke,  Jr. 
Nathan  R.  Lincoln, 

Jr. 
Louis  E.  Burke.  Jr. 
Farrell  B.  McFarland 
Richard  W.  Shafer 
William  A.  Walker  UI 
Hugh  A.  Hanna 
Demetrius  J.  Veil  is 
Robert  D.  Qulnn 

John  W.  Sullivan 

J.  Hanley,  Jr.  Creorge  W.  Klttredge 
H.  Wellman.      wiUlam  J.  Hughes.  Jr. 
William  B.  Morton 
William  J.  Bowers 
Herbert  C.  Weart 
Samuel  C.  Walls 
B.  McKlnney   Joseph  Garrett 
K.  Kaufman      Barton  F.  Joues 


ud(  ly 
WllUa  n  E.  Benbow 
Mlchasl 
Alonzti 

Jr 
WllUaln  H.  Game 
Edwai  d  F.  Hayea 
John  M-  MiUer 


Straker 
"H"  Klare, 


R.  Meyer 

.  A.  Hunde- 

.  Williams 
A.  Rodgers 
P.  Gray  m 
Rader 
M.  Hertel 
Peters 
M.  Mont- 


W.  Bush,  Jr. 
E.  Lloyd.  Jr. 
.  Dickes 
Henry 
;  J.  Beers 
Beaver 
C.  Longlno,  Jr. 

M.  Hodges 
r.  Glennon 
H.  Berndtson 
J.  Casparl 
P.  Healey 
.  Howell 
L.  Maltby.  Jr. 
L.  Block 
.  Desmond,  Jr 
A.  Hemley 
H.  Taylor 
H.  White 
Newhall 
W.  Trice 
T.  Nichol- 
Jr. 

J.  Little 
P.  Fischer,  Jr. 
G.  Hedrick 
R.  Perry 
Heimark 


LaVell  M.  Blgelow 
Joseph  A.  Houston 
Robert  W.  Savage 
Edmond  J.  Newbould 
Ira  Dye 

WUmon  H.  Ayer 
Julius  E.  Glbbs 
Robert  J.  Fleming 
Ralph  L.  Werner 
Charles  C.  Alnsworth 
Norman  D.  Johnson 
lilarvln  E.  Bamett 
William  L.  Pack 
William  I.  McGowan 
Harold  O.  Hllmar 
William  E.  Weisert 
J(An  S.  Hill 
Marshall  W. 

Nicholson 
Henry  L.  Anderton 
James  W.  Grant 
Richard  L.  Karl 
Norman  L.  Paxton 
Frank  M.  Graham 
Richards  T.  Miller 
Arnold    E.    Allemand. 

Jr. 
Arthur  J.  Schultz,  Jr. 
Van  Dyke  Johnson 
Robert  L.  Dahllof 
Murl  A.  Larkln 
Robert  H.  Rathbun 
Thomas  B.  Owen 
Robert  OToole,  Jr. 
John  E.  Lacouture 
Charles  A.  Blocher.  Jr. 
Mark  M.  Gantar 
John  A.  Skinner 
Carl  E.  Lund  in 
Saul  Katz 
Enser  W.  Cole.  Jr. 
TTiurlow  G.  Doyle 


Richard  Bacbarach 
Robert  B.  Farkas 
Edward  A.  Lane,  Jr. 
Gordon  K.  Nlcko- 

demus,  Jr. 
Horace  H.  X^es,  Jr. 
Ralph  A.  Groom 
Gale  E.  Krouse 
Michael  J.  Burns,  Jr. 
Daniel  Plynn 
George  A.  Go  wen 
William  P.  Tyler 
Edwin  D.  Ferrettl 


June  13 

William  A.  Shryock 
Richard  J.  Selman 
Tony  F.  Schneider 
Frederick  W.  Snyder 
William  Tessln 
Charles  N.  Shane 
Donald  "D"  Chapman 
Julian  I.  Schocken 
Robert  R.  Crutchfleld 
John  C.  Borden 
Otis  C.  Perrell,  Jr. 
Paul  J.  George 
Lawrence  J.  Mack 


Captains.  Medical  Corps 


Uoyd  F.  Miller 
George  W.  Hyatt 
Robert  K.  Moxon 
Charles  G.  Bratenahl 
Stevenson  P.  Santi- 
ago-Stevenson 
Carl  P.  Carlson 
William  E.  Morris 
Robert  C.  Lehman 
Edward  A.  Jones 
Charles  P.  Root,  Jr. 

Captains 

George  S.  Lofink 
William  L.  Thorpe,  Jr 
Joseph  C.  Snyder 
Austin  H.  Bamett.  Jr 
Ivan  C.  Harteell 
Carl  A.  Raymond.  Jr. 
Perry  C.  Conner 
Robert  C.  Dlsher 
John  K.  Aldrich 
Ralph  W.  Sauer 
Ross  A.  Porter 
Grover  C.  Heffner 
William  F.  Harvey,  Jr 
Robert  W.  Oranston 
Earl  G.  Rice,  Jr. 

Captains.  Chaplain  Corps 

Joseph  C.  Canty  Edward  A.  Slattery 

Charles  J.  Covert  Glyn  Jones 

Henry  J.  Rotrlge  Sidney  H  Shears 

Captains,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Thomas  J.  Doyle  Robert  R.  Wooding 

William  R.  Yankey       Jacob  W.  Updegrove 
Louis  N.  Saunders,  Jr. 


Francis     "H"     MnCul- 

lough,    Jr. 
Bruce  B.  Barnhill 
Francis  M.  Morgan 
David  Mlnard 
Robert  J.  Flelschaker 
Jay  D.  Wilson 
WUllam  C.  Turvllle 
John  I.  F.  Knud-Han- 

sen 

Supply  Corps 

Gordon  M.  CalUson 
.  Kenneth  L.  Jeffrey,  Jr. 

Gardiner  T.  PoUich 
.  Joseph  H.  Batchelder 

Harold  H.  Blackman 

WUllam  F.  Mlms 

Daniel  R.  McComLsh 

John  C.  Hetler 

James  W.  Parker 

Stephen  B.  Lee 

Phillip  A.  Rollings 

William  D.  Ellis 
.  William  T.  Rossell.  Jr. 

Edward  R.  Kingman 


Captains, 

Leonard  M.  Kraske 
Reuben  W.  McKee, 
Jr. 

WiUlam  L.  Darnall, 

Jr. 
Jack  P.  Flood 
James  B.  Lepley 
Albln  J.  Koenig 
Arthur  E.  Gtxstavsou 


Dental  Corps 
Jerome  F.  Peters 
George  B.  Crossmire 
Wmthrop  F.  Smith 
Don  L.  Mazfleld 
Oren  H.  Garrer,  Jr. 
Richard  W.  Hughes, 

Jr. 
Harry  C.  Pund.  Jr. 
Ingram  W.  Ogden 


Captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 

William  W.  Taylor.  Jr. 
Francis  W.  Chambers,  Jr. 

Commanders,  line 


Jtinies  A.  Scholes 
James  H.  McGhee 
Wiiliam  W.  Schaefer 

II 
Albert  S.  Yesensky 
Joseph  H.  Judith 
Robert  W.  Klmbrel 
Edouard  V.  M.  Izac, 

Jr. 
Myrl  R.  Jiilller 
Stafford  S.  Pulford 
John  T.  Douglas 
Rajrmond  W.  Hudeck 
Herschel  M.  C\un- 

mins,  Jr. 
James  B.  Black 
John  H.  Knoche 
William  Jeffers 
Robert  A.  Seellnger 
Webeter  B.  Heldt,  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Jones 
Edward  J.  Franklewicz 
Orln  N.  Ford,  Jr. 
William  F.  Hart  man 


Whitman  H.  Prick 
William  B.  Barron,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Courtin,  Jr. 
Jack  D.  Anderson 
Robert  M.  Prye 
WUllam  C.  Bates 
John  W.  Shuff,  Jr. 
Boyd  Y.  Weber 
Roy  M.  Sudduth 
Harry  W.  Peterson.  Jr. 
Steven  B.  Hagadorn 
Bf>b  J.  Robison 
Edward  F.  Hufstedler 
Kenneth  P.  Harden 
John  W.  Woodall,  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Heising 
Woodbury  Appleton 
James  V.  Lavelle 
Jam.e8  H.  Oormsen 
Alpine  W.  McLane 
Benjamin  R.  Pern 
Orvllle  W.  Shofner 
Robert  H.  Mereness 
WUllam  W.  Lancaster 
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Henry  M.  Kalstad 
Edward  K.  Wood 
Thomas  H.  Adams 
Gordon  J.  Frey 
Richard  Floumoy,  Jr. 
WUllam  H.  Everett 
Robert  R.  Yount 
WUllam  R.  Hahn 
Mark  B.  Fitzgerald 
Charles  H.  Freer 
Newell  N.  Langford 
Philip  "W  Bogdano- 

vltch 
Richard  E.  Hennlng 
Kent  Alexander 
William  A.  Hopkins 
WUllam  A.  Spooner 
Thomas  J.  Sullivan 
John  J.  Love,  Jr. 
Prank  E.  McKenzle 
Gordon  S.  Hodg.-^on 
George  H.  Sharp 
Carleton  F.  Bryant,  Jr 
Kaz  P.  Chesky 
Daniel  H.  Stlnemates 
Robert  T.  Hoppe 
Thomas  H.  Hardy 
Robert    L.    Huber,    Jr 
WUllam  A.  Pitcher 
Richard  M.  Casaidy 
Richard  W.  Sanborn 
Elbert  M.    Barton.  Jr 
Adrian  V.  Lorentson 
John  D.  Tompkins 
George  M.  Hall 
George  J.  Reeves 
William  F.  Middagh 
Maurice  H.  Blchey 
David   W.   Zlmmer 
Donald  R.  Koch 
Rot>ert  W.  Shackford 
Jcrtin  R.  Kincald 
Richard  AH.  Samp- 
son 
Robert  Blcks 
Ferrell  D.  Sears 
Robert  Giamotti 
Richard  H.  Weller 
Harold  V.  Bryant 
WUllam  A.  Klernan 
Earl  V.  Oglesby 
Rot)ert  L.  Livingston 
Paul  E.  Spelcher,  Jr. 
Gus  G.  Duke 
Arthur  B.  Hacker 
John  A.  Gray,  Jr. 
John  F.  Ackerman 
Harvey  O'N.  Webster, 

Jr. 
Robert  D.  Unruh 
Roy  W.  R.  Zlmdars 
Julius  J.  T.  Bachman 
Glenn  C.  Stock 
Richard  L.  H<rfrman 
Joseph  C.  Berrlman 
Robert  J.  Mead 
Arthur  C.  Wlelse- 

mann,  Jr. 
Ralph  Jacobs,  jr. 
John  E.  Fox 
Thorpe   G.   Devoid 
Ray  A.  Volpi 
Albert  "G"  Hughes. 

Jr. 
Vincent  W.  CoUins 
Orrin  K.  Larsen 
Lester  J.  Nicholaa 
David  C.  Rains 
Charles  L.  Nagle,  Jr 
Alrx  Baker 
Evans  J.  Robinson 
Lester  E.  G.  Setser 
Louis  E.  Voorheea 
Harley  D.  Myles 
Herbert  J.  Gimpel 
Ralph  F.  Monger 
Ben  R.  Tate.  Jr. 
Leslie  E.  Brown 
Donald  K.  Sayner 
Ray  F.  Thlele 
Warren  A.  Skon 


John  G.  Plfleld 

Robert  F.  Dresel 

Grant  Bolce 

Robert  F.  Cox 

Richard  Larson 

Herbert  E.  Bledebach 

Robert  E.  Edwards 

DeWltt  W.  Hazelton 

Loren  E.  Nelson 

WUllam  J.  Doyle 

John  F.  Lovett 

Keith  F.  Gillette 

Jack  L.  Fruln 

Walter  Chimiak 

Robert  R   Romalne 

Rnlph  J.  Rosen 

Gerald  R.  Rlan 
NeU  W    Young 
WiUlam  E.  Cook 
D"  John  Blrdsong 
James  R.  Langford 
Nevln  J.  Stevenson,  Jr. 
Winston  L.  Miller 

■  Thomas  F.  Reddy 
Russell  W.  Sims,  Jr. 
Royce  L.  NaU 
Lawrence  B.  Shanks 
Waldo  W.  Scheld 

Chester  R.  Langer 
Charles  A.  Mills,  Jr. 
Robert  Q.  Wallace 
Benjamin  E.  Colkitt. 

Jr. 
Conrad  Donahue 
Iceland  E.  Estes,  Jr. 
WUllam  C.  Dixon 
Cornelius  A.  McCarthy 
Howard  C.  Hansen 
WllUam  L.  Balestri 
Norbert  J.  Kozak 
Thomas  E.  Franco 
Herbert  O.  Haley 
Vernon  D.  Stanford 
LaVerne   W.    8.   Cum- 
mins 
Kaslmlr  Kanaplckl 
Warren  H.  Ireland 
John  M.  Meyer 
William  G.  Andrews. 

Jr. 
Dean  C.  Richardson 
Arthur  O.  McCarroU 
Donald  P.  Walker 
Ivar  A.  Johnson 
Paul  E.  Payne 
David  McD.  DlbrcU 
William  E.  Cummins 
Richard  Graffy 
Carl  M.  Cruse 
Edward  A.  Williams 
John  R.  Iler 
William  H.  Shawcross 
Frank  C.  Dunham,  Jr. 
WUllam  R.  Cox 
Thor  W.  Johnson 
Robert  P.  Ochsner 
Phil  L.  Perabo,  Jr. 
Otis  E.  McCutcheon 
Gwin  L.  Walker 
Paul  B.  Everson 
Marsh  K.  Eckhardt 
Joseph  E.  Hadley 
Adam  L.  Woenlak,  Jr. 
Edward  E.  SchneU 
George  W.  Jewett 
Gordon  R.  Otis 
William  H.  Johnson 
Charles  C.  McBratnle 
John  S.  Cowart 
Weldon  L.  Clark 
Peter  Hanna 
Joseph  F.  Calabrese 
Edwin  F.  Barker.  Jr. 
Herman  K.  Hopper 
Aaron  A.  Levlne 
Raymond  L.  Oook 
Joseph  B.  Grotto 
Harry  J.  Blakely 
Charles  H.  Napier 
Donald  McL.  Rogers 
Leslie  B.  FlekM.  Jt. 
Bloihard  X*.  Shafer 


Warren  C.  Grafton 
Edward  G.  Grant 
Lester  H.  Sipes 
Edward  D.  Nunnery 
James  P.  King 
James  D.  Eden 
George  D.  Haines 
Harry  K.  Griffin.  Jr. 
Roscoe  H.  Bowers 
Henry  H.  Osborne 
Buford  A.  Booth 
Oscar  S.  Braddock,  Jr. 
James  L.  Kerr 
John  H.  Horrocks,  Jr. 
Hendrik  W.  T.  Nyland 
William  T.  Marshall, 

Jr. 
John  W.  Topliff 
Prank  A.  Pox 
John  J.  Lsrnlhan 
Robert  W.  Klefler 
Joseph  O.  Welsenberg 
Raymond  J.  Keenan. 

Jr. 
WUllam  D.  Taylor 
Ralph  A.  Brackett 
Walter  P.  Marshall 
Ray  J.  Stacy 
John  B.  Ruzlc 
James  S.  Jeflerles 
WaUace  E.  Derryberry 
Charles  J.  Hemming- 

sin 
Harlan  W.  Foote 
Robert  W.  Glvens 
Fruncls  L.  Slattery 
James  Tenety.  Jr. 
John  J.  McMenamin 
Joseph  H.  Thornton, 

Jr. 
WllUam  J.  Coleman 
Walter  A.  Yatch 
Cary  E.  Landis 
HUdry  L.  Nelson 
Warren  B.  Johnston 
Clyde  "G"  Gardner, 

Jr. 
VirgU  H.  Bckert,  Jr. 
John  Dooley 
Emerson  V^.  Myers 
Edwin  N.  Beeby 
E>ouglas  J.  Jackson 
William  A.  Yeaw 
John  T.  Crosby 
Marvin  P.  South 
Robert  E.  Sharral 
John  D.  Richardson 
Commander.':. 

Edwin  F.  Aune 
Wayne  L.  Erdbrink 
Andrew  M.  MargUeth 
Duncan  O.  Mont- 
gomery 
Charles  M.  CaUls 
George  F.  Bond 
David  H.  Hosp 
Jean -Maurice  Poitras 
Donald  W.  Splcer 
Peter  P.  Wells  II 
Robert  L.  Davis 
Donald  J.  Doohen 
WUllam  R.  Moore 
Edward  D.  Loweecey 

Commanders, 

Charles  R.  Lee 
Harry  E.  Gavey 
Donald  A.  Starr 
George  O.  Hays,  Jr. 
Robert  S.  Burns 
Owen  J.  Breen.  Jr. 
Lawrence  C.  Oesterlch 
Milton  H.  Wick 
George  R.  Briddey 
Kermit  W.  Btrebel 
Carl  P.  Johnson 
CecU  C.  Allen 
Kenneth  H.  Oisen 
Fredrick  B.  Baling 
Robot  J.  Walsh 
Lawrence  H.  Kenyon 


William  E.  C<^>eland 
Joseph  Cady 
Jesse  C.  Buggins,  Jr. 
Ralph  H.  Beatle 
Paul  T.  Kissling 
Robert  McBrlde 
Vincent  F.  P.  Van 

Hoomlssen 
Albert  C.  Ansorge,  Jr. 
Herbert  P.  Walker,  Jr. 
James  F.  Boohan,  Jr. 
George  W.  Peck 
WllUam  H.  Patterson 
John  W.  Vaughn 
WUlUm  A.  Mackey 
Thomas  N.  Meadows 
LewU  M.  Cobb 
Melvln  L.  Chapman 
Charles  S.  Curtis 
VlrgU  B.  Brasher 
John  W.  Cadle,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Budnlck 
Ray  A.  Taylor.  Jr. 
David  D.  West 
Harold  E.  Kendrick 
Jack  H.  Crawford 
Emery  G.  Story,  Jr. 
Charles  O.  Donnaud 

m 

Robert  A.  Rowe 
Bernard  P.  Hermes 
Garette  E.  Lockee 
Thomas  M.  Lemon,  Jr. 
Robert  P.  Brewer 
William  C.  Dlehl.  Jr. 
Nathaniel  T.  Williams. 

Jr. 
Eugene  M.  McLean.  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Fitzgerald 
Charles  A.  Carr 
John  Salop 
Ralph  "A"  SchiUze 
Edwin  D.  Brock 
Ralph  DiCori 
Charles  L.  Wall 
Alton  M.  Barlow 
LeRoy  G.  Wade 
Louis  E.  McConnell 
Clarence  W.  McKee 
Eminuele  Passanl&i 
Artaur  F.  To»er 
Neal  G.  Baumgardner 
William  E.  Behrlnger 
Peter  A.  Schwartz 
BUI  B.  Holt 
James  A.  Harbaugh 


Medical  Corps 

James  E.  McClenathan 

Frederick    W.     George 

ni 

Jaime    M.    Benavides, 

Jr. 
Kenneth  A.  Parmelee 
Homer  P.  Wiley 
Stephen  R.  MUs,  Jr. 
Benjamin  F.  Qundel- 

fingjr 
Jack  W.  MlUar 
Holland  E.  Greenburg 
Robert  E.  Mitchel 
Wlnton  R.  Boyd 

Supply  Corps 
NeweU  J.  Cummlngs 
WUllam  K.  Woodard 
Harris  P.  Jones 
Kenneth  R.  Dye 
Robert  W.  Maiden 
Ira  Smith.  Jr. 
John  Grimes 
Earl  O.  WUllams 
Joe  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
Giles  H.  Roberts 
John  J.  Sullivan,  Jr. 
George  S.  Rawson 
Harvey  E.  Hanson 
Grover  W.  Crawford 
Oscar  D.  Thompson 
Jack  T.  BlBhofr 


Richard  T.  Llchter- 

mann 
Winston  W.  Roth 
George  DeV.  RusseH 
William  E.  Gibson 
Richard  E.  McVoy 
Harold  B.  Jensen 
Hugh  D.  Bjrrd 
Earl  J.  Hanson 
Walter  O.  Fawcett 
James  F.  Nichols 
Darwin  R.  Perrln 
Cameron  "W"  Babbit 
Louis  Hansley 
Robert  G.  Seelos 
Paul  S.  Washom 
George  Eddy,  Jr. 
Robert  G.  Oakes 
Richard  P.  Pawson 
Paul  B.  Burdick 
James  H.  Clary 
Joel  H.  Sherman,  Jr. 
Samuel  L.  Scharf,  Jr. 
David  B.  Keers,    Jr. 
Kenneth  D.  Taylor 

Chaplain  Corps 
Florlan  W.  Cassady 
Charles  H.  Hey 
WiUlam  A.  Taylor 
David  M.  Humphreys 


Paul  L   Barensfleld, 

Jr. 
Arden  K.  Colby 
Donald  L.   Moore 
John  E.  C.  Wright 
John  R.  Bemlng 
Hoye  D.  Moore 
George  C.  Q.  Nelson 
Vlggo  H.  Klosterud 
Everett  H.  Jones 
James  D.  Wilson 
Edward    M.    Wleseke 
Doyle  W.  Selden 
Isadore  M.  Kovar 
StarUey  R.  Mason 
Gerald  C.  Lemmon 
James  A.  Warren 
Clinton   "D"   Harvey 
Thomas  J.  James 
James  H.  Corey 
Fred  C.  Wlnkels 
John  A.  Foley 
WllUam  R.  Ormsbee 
Joseph  J.  OLeary 

Commanders, 

James  W.  Paul 
George  H.  Wheeler 
Richard  D.  Cleaves 
Cecil  V.  Marley 
WUllam  J.  Walsh 

Commanders,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
John  F.  Beaver  MUton  J.  Harper,  Jr. 

Charles  E.  McCrorey      Melvln  E.  Scanlan 
Norman  M.  Jackson       Wayne  J.  Chrlstensen 
Clarence  F.  Mobley 

Com  manders.  Dental  Corps 
Richard  M.  Batchelder  Ray  A.  Rigterlnk 
Melvln  L.  Hermsmeyer  Howard  B.  Marble,  Jr. 
Prank  J.  KratochvU,      PhUlp  J.  Boyne 


Jr. 
Ward  E.  QuUter,  Jr. 
Richard  S.  Hay 
Floyd  G.  Evans 
Everard  F.  Jones.  Jr. 
Peter  F.  Fedi,  Jr. 
Guy  R.  Courage 

Commanders.  Medical  Service  Corps 


Robert  E.  Fairchlld 
Roland  C.  Smith 
Harvey  P.  Webre 
Donald  E.  Parry 
Curtis  J.  Vague 
Clifford  H.  Prince,  Jr. 


Augustus  B. 

Weathersby 
Aldo  Bartolomcl 
I>avid  E.  Goldman 
WUllam  F.  Madden 
Robert  8.  Herrmann 
Arthtir  L.  HaU 
WiUlam  G.  McGehee 
Edward  W.  Weltdi.  Jr. 
Prank  P.  Pflrrmann 
Eva  M.  Mlnkel 
Mary  E.  Crenshaw 
Edna  L.  Townsend 
Phyllis  H.  Gardella 
Ruth  L.  Flickinger 
Bertha  I.  Alvord 
John  H.  Gilpin.  Jr. 


Floyd  H.  Bslkna{> 
Gordon  C.  BeU 
Joseph  F.  Snydw- 
George  A.  Bustad 
Robert  H.  Getts 
Fred  E.  Stewart 
Calvin  P.  Johnson 
Kenneth  L.  Johnson 
Floyd  R.  Petiprin 
Jack  F.  Moore 
Joseph  P.  Duane 
Joseph  E.  Herman 
Arthiu  T.  McCarley 
Donald  M.  Honeywell 
Ernest  Sanders 
Robert  F.  Hooper 
Harold  G.  Edrlngton 


Commaivders,  Nurse  Corps 


Helen  Samonskl 
Elizabeth  B.  Seidl 
Doris  M.  Yetter 
Jennie  Anderson 
Ruth  J.  MltcheU 
Evelyn  I.  Erickson 
Ruth  M.  Cohen 


Maude  W.  Akerley 
AUce  R.  ReUly 
Margaret  E.  Scott 
Vera  E.  K.  Thompson 
Anna  K.  Reynolds 
Angelica  VltiUo 
Marie  B.  Goldthwalte 


Marjorle  E.  Von  Stein  Marie  McL.  Cheek 


Dorothy  M.  Gale 
Mary  A.  Harrington 
Cella  M.  Davis 
Annette  Baer 
Frances  P.  Price 
Frances  L.  Luehrs 
Rita  M.  Brochtrup 
Burdette  M.  Blaska 
Essie  E.  Coxsey 
Marion  Poulter 
Rita  DA.  Clarke 
Norma  V.  Stickles 
Norma  A.  Elllngson 
Anne  M.  Egan 


Virginia  E.  Jones 
Annie  J.  Poytress 
Virginia  M.  Bates 
Jeannette  Collins 
Geraldine  A.  Houp 
Lucille  M.  Beumer 
Lorraine  M.  Hankey 
Martha    O.    Branden- 
burg 
Patricia  S.  Pressley 
Iris  E.  Glvens 
Thelma  B.  Hase 
Nina  M.  Kroush 
Evelyn  I.  Ooderre 
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Dorothy  K.  Jones 
Ruth  O.  Klein 


Deon  Cole 
Ruth  A.  Browne 
Elna  C.  Messer 

Lieutenant  commanders,  line 
Kenneth  B.  Mattson    Frederick  J.  Hetae 
Donald  H.  Heile 
Anthony  W.  Duacsek 
Jack  C.  Graves 


Moreland, 


Willard  S.  Houston, 

Jr. 
William  P.  Horton 
Leon  H.  Leutz 
John  M.  King 
Robert  E.  Holmes 
Stanley  T.  Ebel 
Thomas  F.  Oerecke 
Ward  H.  Broadfleld, 

Jr. 
Edelbert  E.  Irish 
Robert  E.  Oechslin 
Willis  A.  Hardy 
Jack  HUton 
William  R.  Porter 
Isham  W.  Linder 
James  B.  Wilson 
John  H.  Nicholson 
Stansfleld  Turner 


Herbert   A. 

Jr. 
Dwight  E.  DeCamp 
Jean  L.  Glrard 
William  A.  Rooke 
Henry  T.  Stanley,  Jr. 
George  T.  Smith 
Henry  E.  Davies 
Robert  J.  Chrisler 
Thonias  J.  Moran 
Oscar  H.  Marsh 
Robert  Wraesinskl 
Dee  W.  Douglass 
Ben  N.  Cole 
Donald  J.  Pepple 
Glenn  E.  Nippert 
Orvil  M.  Roetman 
Raymond  C.  Maxwell, 

Jr. 
HJalmer  E.  Swanson 
Robert  G.  Thomson, 

Jr. 


Claude 

Edward 

Jacques 

Richard 

John  E. 

Bayllss 

Ruf  us  I 

Henry  I 

Edward 

Charles 

James  1 

Joseph 

Wayne 

Lester  : 

WllUani 

Gordon 

Kennet  i 

Clifford 

Frank 

Allen 


Warren  R.  Cobean.  Jr.  William  C.  Doak 
William  R.  St.  George  Walter  V.  Garrison 
Charles  S.  Carlisle 


Prank  D.  McMullen, 

Jr. 
Carlos  Dew,  Jr. 
James  H.  Doyle.  Jr. 
Ralph  H.  Carnahan 
Jeffrey  C.  Metzel,  Jr. 
Donald  B.  Whitmire 
Worth  H.  Bagley 
Elmer  H.  Klehl 
Merle  H.  Gorder 
Timothy  R.  ONeil 
William  B.  Barnes 


Robert  E.  Spruit 
Prank  S.  Haecherl 
Francis  J.  Kov»nic 
Constantine  Pierozzi 
Robert  G.  Bowerman 
Stanley  K.  Schmuker 
Theodore  Jones 
Malcolm  B.  Vail 
Russell  J.  Farley 
WUbur  E.  Longley 
Ernest  Huber,  Jr. 
Leslie  D.  Hughes 
Robert  I.  Roy 


Thomas  J.  Hughes,  Jr.  Robert  A.  Braid 
Harrison  C.  Murray      Arthur  E.  Powell 
Billy  PhilUps  Edward  C.  Bailey 

Grover  K.  Gregory.  Jr.  Herbert  S.  Tilley 
Thomas  B.  Hayward     Robert  J.  HolUngs- 


Charles  D.  Summltt 
James  O.  Boykin 
Herrick  R.  Peterson 
John  C.  Vasse 
Henry  R.  Pedneault 
Robert  J.  Brock 
Charles  T.  Fontaine 
James  B.  Burton 
Ever  ton  P.  Vosburgh, 

Jr 
William  T.  Puller 
Clinton  W.  Jackson 
Ben  E.  Titus.  Jr. 
Albert  T.  Shearer 
John  W.  St  Marie 
George  C.  Mapes,  Jr. 
James  O.  Holbrook 
Edgar  L.  McAdams 
John  W.  Berry 
Raymond  E.  Ward 
Guy  J.  LeBreton,  Jr. 
Harry  D.  Joynton.  Jr. 
Joel  Lambert,  Jr. 
Auston  L.  Bouldlng 
Lawrence  E.  Scheer 
Robert  E.  Burke 
Henry  L.  Braly,  Jr. 
Willis  E.  Meekins 
George  G.  Ryan 
Wayne  H.  Smith 
Samuel  V.  Bell.  Jr. 
MacLean    C.    Shaks- 

hober 
Charles  E.  Tedholm 
Richard  K.  Reider 
Eimer  F.  Leonard 
Frank  M.  Posch 
Herman  C.  Hansen 
Vernon  E.  Cruse 
Harold  Noesen 
Jon  R.  Greer 
Joseph  Rezzarday.  Jr 
Jerome  R.  Strayve 
William  S.  Woody 


worth 
Kenneth  Adams 
David  E.  Scherrer 
Elbert  D.  Kimble 
Grin  J.  Durey 
James  M.  Riggan.  Jr. 
Theron  D.  Fosdlck 
Kendall  J.  Chapman 
Edward  C.  McH-ln 
Arnold  M.  Hill 
William  E.  Killingbeck 
Jack  L.  Snyder 
Mitchell  McC. 

Sinunons 
Jonn  C.  Riddick 
Charles  E.  Johnson 
Arnold  E.  Crohn 
James  T.  Peddy,  Jr. 
Blllie  E.  &nlth 
John  P.  Corrigan.  Jr. 
Arden    A.    Ewald.    Jr. 
Robert  F.  J. 
Schneider 
Wendell  K.  Smith 
Arthur   E.    Westmore- 
land 
Jack  W.  Gordon 
William  G.  Jensen 
Ronald  McK.  Buller 
Walter  J.  Kuehn 
Robert  C.  Hessom 
Charles  H.  Price 
Merril    C.    Pinkepank 
Logan     Haycraft.     Jr. 
James  A.  Blair 
Donald  E.  Kinney 
Richard  A.  Corey 
Peter    Mongilardi,    Jr. 
William  M.  Campbell 
Richard  E.  Moseley 
Harold  W.  Mount 
Charles  E.  Snyder 
Richard  M.  Husty 
Antone  Essert 


Cornell  us 
Vergi  le 


3.  Whittle 
H.  Hulka 

B.  LaPerche 
M.  Kelser 
Butler 
9.  Ryan 

Small 
,.  Counihan 

C.  Pritsch.  Jr. 
J.  McGrath 

Richardson 
Talago,    Jr. 
E.  Myer 
.  Beck 
J.  Keefe.  Jr. 
L.  Gray.  Jr. 
W.  Stecker 
E.    Schatz 
Kilgore 
Jr. 
B.  DeLa- 


J<  mes. 


Herma|i 

Jr 
Charlei 
Richari  1 
Richari  1 
Thoma  5 
Williar  1 
George 
Janaes 
Stanle; ' 
Rlchar  1 
George 
Henry 
Charle# 
John 
Robert 
Earl  C 
Ervln  . 
James 
John  ( 
Robert 
Georg< 
Albert 
Max  A 
John 
James 
Willialn 
Roben 
Thomiis 
Edwin 
Arthu: 
Herbei  t 
Donalil 
Willia^ 
Keith 
HlltonI 

Jr. 
John 
John 
EarlB 
Roben 
Donal(  I 
Jack 
Prank 
Josept 
John 
Edwarb 


Lawrei  ice 


James 

Edwarli 

Roberl 

Josept 

Charle^ 

James 

Waltei 

Jr. 
Charlek 
Howar  i 
Willlaja 
Marior 
Roberl 
Willia4i 

ter 
Georg( 


Rlchafd 
Willis 
Ernest 
Hannfl 


June  IS 


W.  Presson. 

W.  Smith 

C.  Stewart 
J.  Denissen 
Howe 
H.  Kroencke 

A.  Russell,  Jr. 

3.  Justice,  Jr. 
W.  Dunton 
I.  Brooks.  Jr. 

E.  Poy 

a.  Berry 
H.  Hedgepeth 

.  Bothwell 

E.  McCabe 
Iseltn,  Jr. 
.  Plerucki 
Darr.  Jr. 

Heising 
H.  Blount 
R.  Dunlap 
J.  Smith 
Michael.  Jr. 
.  Cash.  Jr. 
G.  Everett 

F.  Casper,  Jr. 
L.  Thorson 

A.  Graham 

F,  Stobie 
J.  Coyle 

S.  Kennedy 

D.  Forsyth 

B.  Fisher.  Jr. 
r.  Weaver 

R.  Heimbach. 


W 


Mingo 

Hulihan 
Fowler,  Jr. 
E.  Bodamer 
E.  Rowe 
Vaughan 
E.  Holmberg 
P.  Werle.  Jr. 
.  Negele,  Jr. 
C.  Krebs,  Jr. 
G.  Rodgers 
E.  Panther 
L.  Reeb,  Jr. 
P.  Green 
W.  Carlin 
W. Jensen 
Castro 
W.  Doescher, 


L.  Gott 

R.  Seay 

H.  Leisk,  Jr. 
J.  Kleczewskl 
C.  Junghans 

B.  Hooffstet- 

R.  Pool,  Jr. 


Robert  D.  Pace,  Jr. 
Kenneth  C.  Holm 
Kenneth  C.  Campbell 
John  D.  Ploetz 
Carl  Stiles 

Charles  G.  Schoenherr 
Richard  H.  Gaunt 
Robert  A.  Dauber 
Samuel  F.  McMurray 
Jack  R.  Cockrell 
Glenn  W.  Phlnney.  Jr. 
Christopher  A.  Herbert 
William  J.  Kelly 
Theodore  S.  Hesse 
George  W.  Phillips.  Jr. 
Henry  L.  Stanfleld 
Robert  D.  Plunleett 
Jay  J.  Beam 
John  F.  Houck,  Jr 
William  F.  Kelly 
James  G.  Wilson 
Joseph  E.  Fenwlck 
John  T.  Wells 
Milton  G.  Webb 
Joe   F.  Lasseter.   Jr. 
Charles  K.  O'Meara 
Alex  "C"  Waters 
William  A.  Glowasky 
George  E.  Smith 
John  E.  Smerdon,  Jr. 
Miles  E.  Twaddell 
Andrew  W.  Whitaker 
Lloyd  T.  Zuehlke 
Charles  A.  Banks,  Jr. 
Grover  C.  Jones 
Glenn  E.  Kemp 
Paul  L.  Filson 
Richard  G.  Brand 
Robert  J.  Dionne 
Harry  B.  Irvine 
Nelson  Sabin 
Raymond   C.   Lackore. 

Jr. 
Harold  L.  Smith 
Eugene  "W"  Potter 
Charles  J.  Eckmar 
James  V.  Smith 
Walter  W.  Ranzau 
Thomas  E.  DeVeas 
Stephen  E.  Purcell,  Jr. 
Warren  H.  Beydler 
Hubert  C.  Grlgsby.  Jr. 
Arthur  D.  Poison 
Albert  J.  Tait 
William  D.  Wilson 
Lawrence  B.  Stephens 
William  H.  Knueven 
Robert  J.  Cardillo 
Luclen  O.  G.  Whaley 
William  R.  Wright 
Joseph  J.  Hafner 
Charles  E.  Gremer 
Warren  E.  Rummel- 

hoff 
Carl  O.  Best 
Donald  Loranger 
George  Tkach 
John  B.  Melton 
Gerard  T.  Lennon 
Stephen  J.  Vose 
Ivan  L.  Linder 
Richard  L.  Hall 
Owen  H.  Oberg 
John  D.  Owens 
Claude  A.  Stonemetz, 

Jr. 
Donald  P.  Brady 
Frederick  Carment, 

Jr. 
Bert  H.  Crelghton.  Jr. 
Delbert  A.  Beyer 
Charles  J.  Eadie 
Walter  "H"  Reese 
Max  E.  Malan 
Donal  D.  Lemmon 


Lieutenant  commanders.  Supply  Corps 


Lieutenant  commanders.  Medical  Corps 
L.  Bernstlne    Dermot  A.  Murray 
S.  Myers  Ivan  S.  Altnuin 

F.  Latham  Jefferson  W.  Pasley 

O.  Kretz- 

schihar  - 


William  E.  Dorion 
Richard  N.  McKee 
Thomas  F.  Phlllon 
Stephen  S.  D.  Griffith 
Albert  T.  Taylor.  Jr. 
James  A.  Mercadante 
Thomas  E.  Manore 
William  F.  Hawley 
Robert  D.  Fisher 
Allwyn  B.  Erickson 
Coslmo  B.  MuBci 
Kenneth  S.  Hanten 
John  E.  Lynch,  Jr. 
John  K.  Stewart 
John  L.  Poor 
Jam«s  McD.  Mean.s 
Joseph  J.  August 
Carol  H.  Brooks 
David  E.  Miller 
Warren  F.  Nelson 
Edward  DeW.  King 
Raymond  E.  Sprague 
John  E.  West 
Robert  S.  Sylvest 
Joseph  P.  Smith 
Norman  C.  Graves 
William  V.  Victor 
John  G.  Petro 
Boris  "E"  Cherney 


Horace  L.  Minton 
William  R.  Kllcourse 
Edward  B.  Barnett 
Oscar  M.  Anderson,  Jr. 
Joseph  J.  Heln,  Jr. 
Albert  S.  Davis 
Zefter  C.  Xefteris 
Robert  G.  Heurlch 
Edward  J.  Hynes 
William  M.  Cooper 
Chester  McB  Boltwood 
Waldemar   H.   Radeke, 

Jr. 
Thomas  P.  Condon 
Charles  E.  Thompson 
Walter  F.  Weihrlch 
Norman   H.    C.    Kuhl- 

man 
Raymond  L.  Mossing 
Robert  E.  Link 
Granville  W.  Galla- 
gher. Jr. 
Jens  B.  Flock.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  LaPlante 
William  E.  Polk.  Jr. 
Casimir  A.  Drzewleckl 
Ivor  H.  Jones,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Lent 
John  H.  Kamps 


Armando  Canalejo.  Jr.  John  J.  Anderson,  Jr. 


Lawrence  W.  Reese 
Horace  E.  Nichols 
Harry  ■.  Irwin 
Howard  W.  Smith 
Albert  O.  Rlstan.  Jr. 
John  M.  McDaniel 
William  E.  Hassenger 
August  A.  Schirmer, 
Jr. 


Stanley  W.  PotU 
Paul  M  Bruening 
John  H.  Kammerer 
Charles  H.  Galligan, 

Jr. 
Nelson  J.  Sylvester.  Jr. 
John  C.  Goetzmann 
Alyn  L.  Borchers 
Alfred  H.  Telchler,  Jr. 


Jonathan  C  Brown, 

Jr. 
Anthony  C    Volz 
Leon  S.  Darkowskl 


Lieutenant  commanders,  Chaplain  Corps 
Homer  L   Schnlck 
Peter  J.  Bakker 
Benjamin  J.  Davis 
William  M.  Hearn 
Cornelius  J.  Grlflln 

Lieutenant  commanders,  Ciril  Engineer 
Corps 

James  M.  Hill.  Jr.  Donald  C.  Snyder 

John  R.  Fisher  Norman  J.  Magneson 

Douglas  T.  Kltterman  Pierre  L.  Vivoli 
Arthur  V.  Paletti  David  G.  Tarran 

Carl  P.  CarrUlo  John  J.  Healy 

Cecil  W.  McPnrland       Marvin  L.  Cole 


Edwin  C.  Paul 
Jofeph  E.  Powell 
David  P.  Whyie 
Richard  I.  Hudson 
Stephen  J.  Koonce 
Fred  M.  Briggs 
Eugene  E.  Burkman 
John  A.  M.  Arn 
Raymond  D.  Colbert 
Donald  F.  Dalton 


James  A.  Burfleld 
Worthen  A.  Walls 
Charles  W.  Mallory 
George  A.  Goetzke,  Jr. 
Homer  W.  Fllppen 
Harry  A.  Locke 
Robert  E.  Moffat 
Carl  N.  Rautenberg 
Robert  E.  Dunnells 


Lieutenant  rommander't.  Dental  Corps 

Philip  V  D.  Reltz  Kenton  T.  Bradley 

Lietitcnant  coinyriandcrs.  Medical  Service 
Corps 


Elaine  O.  Rosevear 
Emma  G.  Robinson 
Ella  M.  Vick 
Blanche  E.  Boumel 
Helen  W.  Caldwell 
Frances  L.  Bowdle 
Minnie  D.  Banko 
Margaret  L.  Rafferty 
Anna  M.  Stankavitch 
Mary  J.  Caldbeck 
Florence  G.  Lahey 
Mary  M.  Opsuth 
Helen  J.  Brown 
Paula  C.  Towle 
Dorothea  H.  Wheeler 
Mildred  Chapulis 
Mary  E.  A.  Blsenius 
Barbara  Munroe 
Jane  Higginson 
Evelyn  D.  White 


Dellma  M.  M.  Dumas 
Alice  Q.  Steele 
Elizabeth  O'Malley 
Maria  E.  Aquino 
Marlon  D.  Bates 
Ruth  E.  Fabian 
Georgie  I.  Simpson 
Sara  B.  Butterfleld 
Virginia  E.  Lott 
Helen  T.  O'Brien 
Mary  C.  Grosz 
Italina  deGlambat- 

tista 
Georgia  M.  McKearly 
Maurine  M.  Meckes 
Mary  E.  Darling 
Muriel  M.  White 
Helen  F.  Maurer 
Melvln  A.  Wooldridge 
William  H.  Nelson 
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Raymond  B.  Rafferty    Robert  M.  Ware 
Theodore  H.  Con*-      William  O.  Cumming. 

way,  Jr.  Jr. 

John  M.  Hook 

Lieutenant  commanders.  Nurse  Corps 
Dorothy  C.  Tldwell       Martha  J.  Stevenson 


Frances  E.  Nieran- 

owskl 
Isabelle  O.  Ruskey 
Sara  M.  Stock 
Anne  Check 
Marie  R.  Stassi 
Louise  Odgers 
Carrie  L.  Ellerbusch 
Estella  M.  Henderson 
Reglna  E.  McEntee 
Edith  L.  Robinson 
Helen  Schleslnger 
Anna  L.  Krlcaon 
Stella  A.  Mlgdat 
Lucille  R.  Murphy 
Vivian  S.  Guthrie 
Marie  A.  Nagel 


Lucille  Tucker 
Bernlce  E.  Wohlforth 
Isabel  A.  Chebator 
Ruth  L.  Wsrkow 
Ardis  C.  Swanson 
Ella  M.  Walker 
Dorothy  B.  Clark 
Dorothy  E.  Eaton 
Mary  R.  Anderson 
Hazrt  S.  McQuerry 
Ruth  M.  Powers 
Lenore  Simon 
Jessie  E.  Tvu-ner 
Jime  E.  Unruh 
Rita  H.  Walmsley 
Ann  E.  Donovan 
Winifred  J.  Glenn 


Bernlece  C.  Sigmund    Mary  E.  Reed 


Grace  O.  Pollard 
Ann  M.  Lohan 
Leona  L.  Erdt 
Dorothy  K.  Powers 
Alice  I.  Kllnker 
Helen  T.  Billiard 
Catherine  C.  Hood 
Anna  M.  Harkln* 


Helen  V.  Vltzkievitch 
Mary  C.  Frye 
Emma  L.  Gamble 
Vera  E.  Carroll 
Violet  H.  Lawlor 
Linda  C.  Williams 
Christine  A.  Fritch 
Leah  G.  Kelly 


Dorothy  M.  E.  Janssen  Esther  M.  Pagan 


Olive  G.  Svunmers 
Nellie  E.  Morrison 
Daisy  M.  Rhodes 
Mildred  L.  McVay 
Virginia  L.  RUey 
Addle  Wood 
Catherine  N.  Harklns 
Mary  C.  Warner 
Dorothea  A.  Gee 
Edith  L.  Fergxoson 
Mary  Ostgard 
Emllle  L.  Fisher 
Miriam  L.  Frank 
Marjorle  C.  Redding 
Pauline  M.  Smith 
Josephine  J.  Remas 
Relnelda  E.  Vlckey 
Antonia  Jamroga 
Wlnfred  T.  Gambill 
AiHeen  E.  Lenlhan 
Prances  B.  Noblet 
Annelle  Roberts 
Bethel  N.  Greene 
Georgia  E.  Beldler 
Dorothy  L.  Bruun 
Alice  M.  Rothermel 


Nora  J.  Twomey 
Lois  Croskey 
Erma  J.  Dehler 
Phyllis  R.  Taylor 
Evelyn  P.  Gum 
Bessie  A.  Glembocki 
Mary  A.  Hester 
Frances  E.  Beck 
Pearl  H.  Kranske 
Mary  M.  Tranthani 
Dymphna  P.  A.  M. 

Van  Gorp 
Dorothy  E.  Good 
Zena  T.  Mattie 
Mildred  A.  DeUsa 
Marlon  E.  Roller! 
Sofia  C.  Kenyes 
Ruth  A.  Champion 
Dorothy  E.  Moore 
Katherine  S.  Moore 
Helen  J.Kuchyt 
Bertha  E.  Harris 
Florence  L.  Hoerr 
Pauline  W.  Schmid 
Elizabeth  H.  Shaw 
Prances  R.  Sullivan 
Georgia  A.  Jones 


Catherine  P.  Moak 
Eleanor  M.  Gallagher   Antoinette  M 
Ann  Charow  Anderson 

Agnes  L.  Lervlk  Esther  V.  Walenga 

Katherine  M.  Murphy  Patricia  E.  George 


Andrey  L.  Bmore 
Edith  M.  Macha 
Helen  D.  Erickson 
Edith  I.  Casey 
Amelia  L.  Lightle 
Mary  E.  Monaghan 
Anna  Rlchman 
Ellen  M.  Foley 
Edna  I.  Fetterman 
Clare  K.  Klein 
Marjorie  J.  Donnelly 
MaHon  F.  Wardell 
Charlotte  B.  Teme- 

rario 
Betty  L.  Baldwin 
Anastasia  B.  Shutt 
Veronica  T.  Budzln- 

ska 
Margaret  L.  Coving- 
ton 


Mary  L.  Schmotzer 
Llda  G.  Pardee 
Clara  S.  Miller 
Anna  Sawicz 
Claudia  M.  Perero 
Blannle  Barron 
Frances  V.  CleeuSn 
Helen  E.  Fable 
Mary  H.  HilUs 
Alene  B.  Duerk 
Leanna  A.  Ruth 
Adelyn  M.  Yankoski 
Alma  M.  Shebakis 
Evelyn  B.  Shields 
Bdythe  A.  Head 
Miriam  L.  Richardson 
Mayme  R.  Boothe 
Catherine  J.  Crane 
Virginia  A.  Etevis 
Enizabeth  Elllas 


Christine  J.  Oerhardt  Catherine  E.  O^Hara 
Mary  E.  Rader  Jewel  A.  Knoeckel 

Pauline  L.  Erjavic         Mary  C.  Burch 
Frances  M.  Anderson    Elenora  M.  Calder 
Alma  S   Beaverlander  Eva  C.  Demlng 
Louise  Earl  Shirley  A.  miler 

Jean  L.  Noble  Isabel  M.  Myers 


Ruth  M.  Coffman 
Margaret  I.  Gettle 
Madge  I.  Hampton 
Margaret  A.  Kloetzll 
Grace  IC.  Martin 
Bernlce  M.  Maynard 
Cora  C.  Montgomery 
Prances  A.  Nelson 
Evelyn  A.  Tennyson 
Alta  M.  Howren 
Helen  Nlshtick 
Olera  L.  Haf  emeister 
Mildred  L.  Herring 
Mary  E.  Hooker 
Alice  W.  Letherman 
Mary  J.  Murphy 
Grace  I.  Davis 
Helen  C.  Kusenberg 
Wllma  M.  Metzger 
Jeanne  F.  Peel 
Laurette  Picard 
Berneice  W.  Smith 
Mary  W.  Galtndo 
Hedwlge  A.  Jaworek 
Dee  L.  Lawson 
Marguerite  J.  Bfirrie 
Prances  V.  Buchanan 
Eddy  L.  Harris 
Mary  E.  Coker 
Marion  P.  Caesar 
Virginia  Cooper 
Margaret  J.  Davis 
Mary  E.  Young 
Helen  H.  Jungersen 
Gertrude  A.  Moran 
Alice  S.  Ritchey 
Margaret  A.  Ryan 
Lillian  K.  Tracy 
Ollle  M.  Crawford 
Helen  M.  Pyrer 
Ann  Roth 
Elsie  V.  Stewart 
Opal  V.Weakley 
Arllne  C.  Coiu-ad 
Mildred  E.  Costello 
Mary  A.  Eraser 
Catherine  F.  Leahy 
Ann  F.  Matthews 
Sara  F.  Tray  lor 
Mary  Super 
Ann  R.  Kublcz 
Mary  P.  Brennan 
Dorothy  R.  Dreyer 
Catherine  S.  Walker 
Verna  D.  Barton 
Sara  A.  English 
Marjorie  E.  Feldworth 
Mary  S.  Jackson 
Diana  Kudrltzen 
Edith  R.  Prescott 
Dorothy  T.  Mink 
Margaret  E.  Redd 
Lois  G.  French 
Mildred  L.  Gockel 
Mary  E.  Asher 
Martha  A.  Wltherow 
Alfleld  Forbord 
Anna  M.  Gill 
Mary  C.  Kelly 
Clara  K.  Buehler 
Margaret  I.  Guthrie 
Gertrude  S.  Porrant 
Martha  J.Meyers 
Jane  H.  Parr 
Ruth  C.  Vlckers 
Carrie  M.  Ebert 
Louise  M.  Nowak 
Marion  B.  Haire 
Edith  F.  Gorman 
Mary  R.  Tyler 
Florence  E.  Alwyn 
Ada  E.  Shaw 
Mary  B.  Bucher 
Desiderata  DiSante 
Evelyn  Moore 
Catherine  I.  Cameron 
Martha  E.  Hallman 
Rita  F.  Rein 
MaryC.  Coody 
Anna  K.  Purtell 


Eleanor  M.  Hahn 
Dorothy  S.  Boatrlght 
Lummle  O.  Ooker 
Margaret  McCall 
Verona  B.  Sprecher 
Mary  A.  Prescott 
Eugenia  M.  Pleener 
Catherine  M.  McCleary 
Marguerite  Good 
Gloria  C.  Parlsl 
Miriam  E.  Blttle 
Bernadette  E.  Gtolbach 
Caroline  M.  Prunsku- 

nas 
Kathryn  C.  Duprea 
Louise  P.  Cavanaugh 
Ellen  E.  Pullekinus 
Shirley  M.  Bailey 
Margaret  C.  Pusel 
Catherine  O'Donnell 
LucUe  P.  Miller 
Alma  R.  Ross 
Marguerite  L.  Durn- 

wald 
Marlon  Wleck 
Ruth  E.  Kuethe 
Dorothy  M.  Voorhorst 
Bertha  E.  Rollings 
Rose  M.  Martinsek 
Audrey  J.  Tryon 
Dorothy  M.  Hendricks 
Marion  L.  Morgan 
Dorothy  L.  Auger 
Mary  A.  Rowan 
Claire  M.  Walsh 
Theresa  K.  Murphy 
Mary  A.  Moniz 
Ann  O.  Watson 
Ursula  M.  Fox 
Louise  Baref ord 
Elizabeth  O.  Bowie 
Kathryn  E.  Lopartz 
Marlon  E.  Weden 
Mildred  K.  Teass 
Clara  T.  Szceypln 
Evelyn  P.  Mitchell 
Anne  J.  Chelf 
Francis  R.  Kissinger 
Betty  O.  Rupert 
Elizabeth  Fleeney 
Virginia  Donson 
Grace  L.  Barrett 
Ninette  M.  Chapman 
Louise  Budrey 
Anne  Dublk 
Barbara  K.  Allen 
Barbara  E.  Bernstein 
Betty  B.  Grochowski 
Sarah  A.  Wlggs 
Elizabeth  M.  Mtirray 
Irene  V.  Prue 
Sunshine  P.  Robinson 
Eleanor  M.  Antolne 
Irene  I.  Lamarca 
Elsie  L.  Werner 
Elizabeth  L.  Spangler 
Hilda  L.  Preseman 
Dorothy  A.  Daleslo 
Helen  E.  Casby 
Norma  R.  Wood 
Elizabeth  A.  Nlmlts 
Mary  T.  Kovacevlch 
Helen  J.  DeMarlano 
Roberto  E.  Perron 
Evelyn  L.  Aaberg 
Virginia  S.  Hamilton 
Elizabeth  H.  Barring- 
ton 
Cecilia  C.  Flannery 
Margaret  J.  Janney 
Pauline  M.  Peters 
Ethel  M.  Welk 
Jeane  E.  Riley 
Gabrlelle  R.  Pepin 
Caroline  A.  Kelcec 
Marcella  E.  Smith 
Alice  L.  Davis 
Margaret  P.  Neely 
Janet  B.  Beyer 
Margaret  E.  Dwenger 
Margaret  H.  Dilley 


Ouida  C.  Upchurch 

Ruth  M.  Hutchinson 

Ruth  E.  Pemberton 

Hester  F.  MacNell 

Cora  E.  Hays 

Sara  J.  Burr  Is 

Margaret  M.  McCar- 
thy 

Florence  K.  Job 

Sara  T.  Reed 

Margaret  A.  Barnhart 

Emma  L.  Dannan 

Frances  G.  O'Brien 

Janet  I.  Pohlman 

Martha  L.  Bcn-ing 

Elizabeth  P.  Holland 

Zoe  P.  Gllmore 

Elizabeth  C.  Strang 

Elizabeth  St.  John 

Florence  I.  Loughrey 

Margaret  E.  Doyle 

Lucille  P.  Finney 

Eunice  Loyd 

June  MacK.  Bartlem 

Mabel  I.  Lewis 

Mabel  M.  Lockshire 

Catherine  C.  Canary 

Harriet  P.  McAlpln 

Margaret   E.   Leggett 

Florence  C.  Brown 

Kathryn  L.  Thompson 

Aima  T.  Butler 

June  Plkutls 

Gertude     W.     Kllle- 
brew 

Mary  V.  Plim 

Ruth  E.  Robertson 

Julia  R.  Pinter 

Christine  G.  Collins 

Virginia  C.  Lux 

Ruby  M.  Brooks 

Evelyn  I.  Hegarty 

Charlotte  S.  Rasmus- 
sen 

Mary  V.  Gearing 

Rosa  M.  Reglnelll 

Helen  8.  Byrd 

Alice  Z.  Marshall 

Marie  Y.  LeClalr 

Louise  M.  Fldler 

Lieutenants,  line 

John  D.  Gandy  William  M.  Cavltt 
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Thelma  F.  MazweU 
Cecelia  S.  Harbokl 
Margaret  B.  Ruppert 
Natalie  M.  Dewar 
Gladys  E.  Bunker 
M.  Genevieve  Ellas 
Elaine   B.    Saunders 
Dorothy  Turner 
Aline  E.  Morin 
Wilhemlna    H.    Staf- 
ford 
Patricia  Hurst 
Sara  C.  Jolley 
Alice  C.  Van  Gundy 
Inabelle  L.  Doolan 
Stephanie  Kuconls 
Madeline  Stegmaier 
Doris  A.  Dorsey 
Mildred  D.  McCoy 
Margie  L.  Carter 
Betty  J.  Coady 
Velma  I.  Carmack 
Muriel  C.  Huston 
Evelyn  H.  Hurst 
Gloria  A.  Pantalone 
Anna  M.  Ford 
Sallle  E.  Cottrell 
Frances  Reback 
Kathleen  McAteer 
Elizabeth  E.  Aldrlch 
CecUe  "M"  Kopecky 
Lucy  E.  Hall 
Josephine  M.  PoUg- 

none 
Rita  A.  Sieland 
Anna  If.  Byrnes 
Marie  F.  Dalton 
Lois  A.  Andrews 
Eleanore  A.  Donovan 
Lillian  E.  Balnes 
Dorothy  M.  Troyan 
Lillian  E.  Balnes 
Corlnne  P.  Peterson 
Elizabeth  C.  Carvllle 
Bessie  R.  Weeter 
Hazel  F.  Funk 
Melanle  Ince 
Frances  J.  Jacobson 
Eleanora  W.  Rennock 


Norman  L.  Plckell 
Kenneth  J.  Riley 
John  J.  Connelly 
Robert  J.  Landers 
Billy  E.  McCabe 
David  R.  Tinkler 
Robert  A.  Mesler 
Michael  S.  Wehling 
John  Washchyslon 
Joseph  P.  Gleason 
James  M.  Alderson 
John  R.  Davey,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Davis,  Jr. 
Harold  P.  Stevens 
Eugene  L.  Soldwedel 
Morris  C.  Drees 
Charles  W.  Starcher, 

Jr. 
Frank  A.  Krlsman 
James  R.  Derda 
George  S.  Tuttle 
George  P.  Brown 
Philip  K.  Clark 


Henry  C.  Cantllon 
George  M.  Dwyer 
Kenneth  C.  Bckerd 
Alvln  R.  Tlmm 
Robert  L.  Horton 
Harry  K.  Cook 
Charles  W.  Martin,  Jr. 
Boswell  L.  Howell 
Gerald  M.  Dempsey 
Robert  D.  McLln 
James  J.  Dagdlglan 
Fred  R.  Gaskell 
James  P.  McNulty 
Robert  E.  May 
John  J.  Carton 
Richard  P.  Mullaney. 

Jr. 
James  A.  Wilson.  Jr. 
Richard  T.  tt-eghoru 
James  C.  Lawler 
Robert  J.  Richards 
Donald  G.  Gregory 
Donald  E.  King 


William  B.  Rennie,  Jr.  Robert  K.  Jellison 
George  C.  Lowry  George  M.  Wise 

WUliam  R.  Pettyjohn  Johnnie  R.  Moore 
Burt  L.  Levin  Herman  L.  Snyder,  Jr 

Dean  M.  Payne  Henry  H.  Abe 

Steven  E.  Klsh  Pelht  P.  GigllottI 

John  J.  McCoy  Richard  C.  Drxmimet 

Charles  W.  Nelson,  Jr.  Felix  R.  Splegler 
Raymond  E.  Welnlg       Richard  W.  Pox 


Louis  F.  Beslo 
Jack  L.  Marshall 
Philip  D.  Richardson 
Undley  A.  Lentz 
William  E.  Temple - 

man 
William  J.  Alford 
Eugene  V.  Crabb 


Bruce  H.  Campbell.  Jr. 
John  L.  Frederick 
WUllam  C.  Lauer 
Indaleclo  Guzman 
Eugene  D.  Schultz 
Charles  B.  Smiley 
Samuel  W.  dayman 
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Richard  A.  Treat 
Robert  O.  Wirt 
Stuart  A.  Skelton 
James  B.  Wlae.  Jr. 
Foster  L.  Bottenberg 
Tbomas  W.  mcBratb 
LeRoy  E.  Petersen 
John  3.  Rlcbard 
Robert  T.  Franken- 

fleld 
Earle  G.  Moore 
Joel  L.  James,  Jr. 
Vaclav  H.  Koci 
Paul  E.  Neville 
Gerald  K.  Roland 
James  E.  Perkins 
Peter  W.  Patton 
Claude  NordhUl 
Jerry  L.  Mitchell 
Roy  V.  Hagberg 
Frederick  W.  Lawler 
Karl  L.  Carlson 
Halbert  S.  Baker 
E>aniel  O'Rourke,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Morgan 
Eugene  P.  Hartnagle 
Modestlno  R.  DeFeo 
Roy  H.  Bowling 
Reginald  C.  Simmons 
Thomas  J.  McMahon 
Norman  B.  Chezem 
Alfred  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Robert  E.  Johnson 
Patrick  P.  Gherrity 
Alan  "J"  Margeson 
John  J.  Huber,  Jr. 
Ralph  E.  Hanegan 
Orvllle  G.  Elliott 
Douglas  D.  Schaadt 
Thomas  K.  Harrison 
Alva  C.  Tomlinson 
Charles  W.  Roe 
Charles  S.  Woods 
William  A.  Yoder 
Warren  F.  Rogers 
George  M.  Snow 
George  L.  Boaz 
Charles  E.  Plfer 
Donald  F.  Fiene 
Gordon  L.  Cox 
James  B.  Sherrouse 
Bradley  D.  Kiddle 
Thomas  M.  Pleper 
Charles  R.  Wetrich 
Eugene  M.  Clemens 
Carl  D.  Lott 
ThMnas  Q.  Moore 
Gilbert  L.  Wlnans 
Wlnfred  P.  Hampton, 

Jr. 
Andrew  N.  Cooper,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  Conroy 
Richard  A.  Zlck 
Timothy  W.  Connolly 
Stephen  O.  Arm- 
strong, Jr. 
Milton  W.  Moore,  Jr. 
Peter  N.  Machak 
Arthur  J.  Hack.  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Rutzler 
James  R.  Spohnholtz 
John  D.  Stlch 
Edwin  C.  Adamson, 

Jr. 
Charles  R.  Nuss 
Jerry  G.  Swor 
William  C.  Uelman 
Alexander  R.  Ander- 
sen 
Dean  E.  Kaiser 
Hugh  W.  Ward,  Jr. 
James  F.  Carroll 
Timothy  P.  Gentry 
Hewitt  O.  Flom 
William  H.  Grelwe 
Robert  C.  Byberg 
E>onald  B.  Pringle 
Robert  H.  Jones 
Lyle  D.  Quamme 
Donald  M.  Heniott 
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David  E.  Fitzgerald 
Freddie  J.  Thweatt 
Charles  D.  DoEler 
Loren  M.  Dlerdorff 
George  A.  Aitcheaon, 

Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Glasgow 
Noel  E.  Groff 
Marvin  P.  Desrocher 
John  G.  Colgan 
Estill  E.  Schnetzler,  Jr. 
Marvin  B.  Dlllard 
David  S.  Langpner 
Demetrio  A.  Verich 
Billy  V.  Wheat 
Jack  L.  Marriott 
Stanley  J.  Marks 
George  D.  Pixley 
Charles  F.  Alexander 
James  T.  High.  Jr. 
David  B.  MacClary 
William  E.  Boyer 
John  E.  Bartanen 
Joseph  W.  Stlerman, 

Jr. 
Marvin  S.  Greer,  Jr. 
James  P.  W.  Mills 
Stanley  Hinden 
James  J.  Ridge 
George  W.  Porter,  Jr. 
Thomas  M.  Vojtek 
Robert  L.  Scarbor- 
ough, Jr. 
Frederic  Jonasz 
George  I.  Knowles 
Robert  A.  Clark 
John  T.  Beaver 
Roland  J.  Carr 
Richard  E.  Leaman 
Richard  L.  Hoyt 
Charles  C.  Russell 
Charles  R.  Compton 
Walter  F.  Saubers 
Francis  B.  Ricketson 
Aug\ist  W.  Gomer 
Carl  M.  Bates 
Osby  Z.  Gentry,  Jr. 
John  J.  Vlera 
Roy  J.  Bawls 
Emll  M.  Papio 
Richard  E.  LaBarre 
Edwin  D.  Shropshire. 

Jr. 
Richard  T.  Palm«' 
Robert  J.  Tomenendal 
Jack  H.  Nichols 
Ronald  E.  Karge 
Robert  C.  Evans 
William  T.  Owesney 
Lawrence  K.  Weber,  Jr. 
George  CJedney,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Chase,  Jr. 
Ray  Roff ,  Jr. 
Bill  J.  Bell 
Floyd  B.  Cox 
William  J.  Rlgney 
Thomas  J.  Foster 
Bert  W.  Johnson 
Raymond  M.  Burrls 
Edward  D.  Schafer,  Jr. 
Darren  H.  Brooks 
Martin  S.  Schuman 
Francis  A.  Hlser,  Jr. 
RoUand  E.  Leenerts 
Richard  W.  Crook 
Alvin  "F"  Marsh 
George  K.  Davis 
Frederick  R.  Bsu-tlett 
Willis  I.  Lewis.  Jr. 
Walter  R.  Petersen 
Arvld  E.  Forsman 
Erwln  A.  Goechke 
David  L.  Harlow 
Richard  G.  Reld 
Aubrey  D.  Dennis 
Henry  F.  Peacock 
Robert  W.  Wisdom 
Robot  J.  Ceunpbell 
Roger  H.  Hageman 
Curtis  G.  McDowell 


Robeft 

Leo 
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GaU 
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WUlli  m 

Hubet 
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Fred 
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Jameii 
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Charl » 
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Thomas 


Rodney 

Carl 

Antoi 

Charl  >s 

Robeilt 

Fred 

Robeijt 

Walter 

Jame: 

John 

Dewe; 

Jame< 

Geralil 

Jamei 

Oscar  E. 

Daniel 

Jamei 

Donald 


HerbeH 

Jr. 
Grant 
Byron 
Jon  C 


June    1-] 


M.  Pedersen 
Manke 

H.  Kirkpatrick 
F.Plne 
( Iharp 
N.  Mitchell,  Jr. 
K.  G.  Braun 
D.  Dally.  Jr. 
M.  WUtse 
E.  Poore 

A.  Domingue 

K.  Cammall 

K.  Erickson 

R.  Adcox 

L.  Trebbe 

V.  McBurney 

E.  Dearcot 
P.  Marsha,  Jr. 
K.  Bueck 

L.  Ahlgren 
P.  Stevens 
H.  Tall  ni 
J.  Barth,  Jr. 

F.  Andrassy 
C.  Crawford 

L.  George 
J.  Dey 

.  Crandall 

Barnes 
B.  Cagle 
G.  Duke 

A.  Llna 
Hoskins 

B.  Olson 
W.  Speelman 

G.  Hager 
R.  Thomas 
L.  Stephens 

Sanford 
Ferrazzano 
G.  Duff 
W.  Gllroy,  Jr. 
O.  Heft 

J.  Ryan 
Persels 

O.  Bostwlck. 


Jr. 
Raymbnd  D.  Gatter- 


D.  Eyers 
P.  McCartney 
Austin 
F.  Lind 
A.  Gray 

E.  Lane 
.WUson 

L.  Phelps 

H.  Grahlert 
J.  HUl 
L  Elmore 
T.Lewis 
D.  Henson 

W.  Cox 
R.  Rollins 
BossIU 

T.  HoUy,  Jr. 
J.  Fimian 

F.  Enunett 
G.  Banham, 


Augustine  HI 
R.  Higglns 
McKenzie 

J.  Carmody 
D.  WUson 
E.  Butler 
W.  Cronkrite 
.  Peterson 

O.  Carter 
:.  Gardner 
M.  Silverman 
E.  Welgand 
G.  Blouin. 


Come  lus 

Wlllla  n 

Harol(  [ 

Donalfi 

Dale 

Winfrtd 

Ruel 

Arnold 

Robert 

Stanley 

Jr. 
Rlchai-d  W.  Wells 
Cllfto  1  M.  Hussey 
Wlllla  m  J.  Brooks 
Steph  'n  C.  Belechak 
John  1 1  Lahr 
Franc  s  X.  Dowd 


Gerard  A.  McKenna 
Norman  Klar 
Robert  A.  Buckholdt 
Joseph  M.  Culbert,  Jr. 
David  S.  Tips 
Vernon  H.  Cook.  Jr. 
Larry  Millman 
Luther  C.  Holder 
Richard  H.  Wall 
William  J.  Buc 
Ralph  W.  Smith,  Jr. 
Robert  B.  Arnold 
Don  W.  Taylor 
Herman  C.  Freund 
Rex  K.  Bozell 
George  A.  Murphy 
Ronald  G.  Sonnlksen 
Adelore  L.  Alexander 
Roland  J.  Rhoades 
William  C.  Lynch 
John  J.  Shughrou.  Jr. 
Harvey  Aubuchon 
Harrison  M.  Moore 
John  E.  Flatley 
Steven  Block 
Darrell  W.  Olander 
Don  D.  Schmidt 
Bernard  L.  Minettl 
Richard  E.  Runyon 
Hal  Y.  Miller.  Jr. 
Manford     D.    Kuttler, 

Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Cate.  Jr. 
James  W.  Shoemyer 
Thomas  W.  Durant 
Roger  D.  Munson 
Roland  K.  Hulaman 
Fred  A.  Neth 
Lawrence  M.  Kane 
Edward  A.  Grouby,  Jr. 
Earl  E.  Hopkins 
John  R.  Nork,  Jr. 
Tbomas  L.  Crockett 
Richard  A.  Spargo 
Allen  L.  Isaacs 
Benjamin  W.  Cloud 
Russell  E.  Davis 
CecU  R.  Calkin 
Ronald  E.  Hughes 
Philip  "F"  Gibber 
Sidney  T.  Hodge 
Thomas  R.  Coleman 
Peter  J.  Hernan 
Keith  D.  Lawrence 
Jack  L.  Sotherland,  Jr. 
James  B.  Busey 
Philip  R.  Holt 
George  C.  Wolf 
Russell  J.  Hammond, 

Jr. 
James  R.  Demonbreum 
Joseph  S.  Henriquez 
Clayton  L.  Millner 
Merrill  E.  Crltz 
Richard  G.  Talpale 
Richard  C.  Berry 
Benjamin  E.  Tabler 
Philip  C.  Davenport 
Arthur  G.  Dorsey.  Jr. 
John  C.  Wlnslett,  Jr. 
Jack  H.  Mosman 
George  L.  Fllteau 
Merle  E.  Zophy 
Pierre  A.  Petit 
Hugh  J.  Campbell,  Jr. 
John  A.  Byrne,  Jr. 
James  R.  Buckley 
Conrad  B.  Sawaik 
William  H.  Barber 
John  V.  Markoskie 
Robert  B.  Gibson,  Jr. 
William  H.  Keith 
Joseph  P.  Vlntl 
Francis  J.  Schatzle 
William  R.  Wllklns 
Robert  V.  Robey 
Cornelius  Kastelein 
Gilbert  M.  Lindsay 
Richard  P.  Ralph 
Ralph  L.  ^Muldlng 


Raymond  A.  Vohden 
Donald  O.  Knerr 
Donald  D.  Brown 
Joe  V.  Lacefleld 
Glenn  F.  Thomas 
Kendal  E.  Moranville 
Walter  H.  McCall 
Richard  D.  Mullen 
Wendell  L.  Strahan 
Malcolm  N.  Guess 
Theodore  A.  Santuae 
Roger  L.  Leonhardl 
Virgil  G.  ValenUne 
Joseph  C.  Elchlnger 
Frederick  P.  Brown 
Thomas  G.  Smith 
Francis  J.  Almberg 
Hugh  T.  Campbell 
Robert  L.  Hlnton 


Robert  E.  DeLand 
Norman  Albertson 
Thomas  8.  Wltherow 
Richard  R.  Skeen 
Marshall  V.Blttlck, 

Jr. 
Charles  C.  Taylor 
Richard  J.  Hartranf  t 
Louis  A.  Williams 
Thaddeus  J.  Szpara 
Robert  J.  Wuebler 
Richard  Cobb 
John  W.  Roberts 
Charles  B.  Beurls 
Clifford  R.  Hubbard, 

Jr. 
MaJtland  G.  Freed 
DeLoss  C.  Hyde 
Joseph  M.  Battagllno 


Lieutenants,  ^fedical  Corps 

Norman  LeM.  Sims 
Ralph  D.  Comer 
Samuel  A.  Powers 

Lieutenants,  Supply  Corps 


John  J.  Gapp 
Elbridge  Walker  m 
James  A.  Brelt 
Andrew  A.  Giordano 
John  B.  Taylor 
Roland  A.  Petrle 
Matthew  J.  Ott 
John  H.  Lannen.  Jr. 
William  M.  Bledsoe 
Joseph  S.  Sansone,  Jr. 
Mark  W.  Thompson 
William  J.  Rady,  Jr. 
John  J.  Lyons 
•W"  "B"  Lovell 
Ravmond  P.  Davis 


Donald  E.  McCrabb 
Charles  W.  Young 
Rodney  E.  Larson 
Ralph  W.  Price 
James  R.  Johnson 
George  R.  Badger 
Lawrence  W.  Mlnuth 
Guy  T.  Moore 
John  T.  Ranken,  Jr. 
Lawrence  E.  Krukln 
Earl  E.  Goodwin 
Dean  S.  Mercer 
Robert  S.  Barr 
Darrell  G.  Kemper 


Lieutenants, 

Stanley  D.  Miller 
Carl  E.  Ruud 
John  G.  Newton 
Carroll  R.  Chambllss 
Michael  A.  Ondo 
Chandler  F.  Pauling 
Basil  H.  Struthers 
Dennis  J.  McKevUn 
Earl  W.  Fedje 


Chaplairi  Corps 

David  E.  Slnunons 
Stanford  E.  Llnzey,  Jr. 
Harry  R.  Miller 
John  T.  Goad 
William  B.  O'Connor 
Hubert  S.  Goes,  Jr. 
Donald  F.  Dode 
James  F.  Doyle 


Lieutenants,  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
Billy  O.  Crockett 


Howard  H.  Haynes 
Robert  B.  Wolf 
Warren  H.  Anderson 
Thomas  J.  O'Brien 
William  J.  Bums.  Jr. 
John  A.  Wltkowskl. 

Jr. 
Stanley  N.  Verdi 
George  Lake 


Stanley  P.  Stewart,  Jr. 
Edward  F.  Callahan. 

Jr. 
Roy  D.  Gaulden,  Jr. 
George  E.  Plante 
William  F.  Daniel,  Jr. 
Robert  C.  Haynes 


Lieuteruints,  Dental  Corps 

William  A.  Stout 
William  E.  Sugg,  Jr. 

Lieutenants,  Medical  Service  Corps 

Joan  M.  Beckwlth 
Elmer  E.  Inman.  Jr. 


Nuvic  Corps 

Theresa  H.  Screnock 
Alice  T.  Lech 
Dorothy  J.  Ryder 
Stella  M.  Schmaus 
Beatrice  A.  Rancourt 
Elizabeth  A.  Converse 
Miriam  "M"  Ferguson 


Lieutenants. 

Ruth  E.  J.  Sdwards 
Joan  M.  Schlosser 
Beverly  J.  Slater 
Phyllis  M.  Velker 
Pauline  H.  Robl- 

chaud 
Indella  Blazler 
Eunice  A.  Fischer 

John  A.  Mitchell  (from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list)  to  be  a  jjermanent 
captain  and  a  temporary  major  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1211. 

Henry  W.  Papa,  midshipman  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  a  permanent  enslgpi  In  the 
line  of  the  Navy,  mbject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefore  as  provided  by  law. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Ji  ne  13, 1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
temirare,  Mr.  McCormack. 


PRO 


DESIGNATION     OP     SPEAKER 
TEMPORE  FOR  TODAY 

The  SPEAiCER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Thk  Spzakex's  Rooms. 
U.S.  House  or  Represemtatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  13,  1960. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  John  W 
McCoaMACK  to  act   as  Speaker  pro   tempore 
today. 

Sam  Raybtjrn, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative.s 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  29:  11:  The  Lord  loill  give 
strength  and  will  bless  His  people  with 
peace. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  in  these 
times  of  world  crises,  may  we  have  for 
our  consolation  and  confidence  a  clear 
vision  of  the  dawning  of  a  new  and  bet- 
ter day  when  the  great  ideals  of 
righteousness  and  justice,  of  love  and 
peace,  shall  be  gloriously  fulfilled. 

May  our  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
all  the  Members  of  Congress  be  men  and 
women  of  deep  moral  insight  and  lofty 
spiritual  intuitions,  inspiring  them  to 
seek  eagerly  to  know  and  do  Thy  will. 

Grant  that  they  may  sf>eak  to  our 
distressed  and  broken-hearted  humanity 
with  the  accents  of  faith  and  fortitude 
and  help  create  a  more  favorable  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  nobler  spirit  of  man 
shall  grow  and  blossom  into  strength  and 
beauty  of  character. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  June  10,  1960,  was  read  and 
approved. 

SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
mimicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and  signed 
bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  Junes,  1960: 

H.R.  276.  An  act  to  amend  section  3011  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  effective  date  for  payment  of  additional 
compensation  for  dependents; 

H.R.  641.  An  act  to  amend  title  38.  United 
states  Code,  to  make  uniform  the  marriage 
date  requirements  for  service-connected 
death  benefits; 

H.R.  1402.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leandro 
Pastor,  Jr..  and  Pedro  Pastor; 


H.R.  1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Johan 
Karel  Chrlstoph  Schllchter; 

H.R.  1519.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  legal 
guardian  of  Edward  Peter  CaUas,  a  minor; 

HJl.  3107.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Nuth; 

H.R.  3253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Magyar; 

HJl.  3827.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  P. 
Wllczynski; 

H.R.  4763.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josette 
A.  M.  Stanton; 

H.R.  7036.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
J.  Bar  bier  o; 

H.R.  7502.  An  act  to  revise  the  determina- 
tion of  basic  pay  of  certain  deceased  vet- 
erans In  computing  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  payable  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration; 

H.R.  8217.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Orvllle 
J  Henke: 

H.R.  8238.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  make  a  study  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, from  the  standpoint  of  the  pubUc 
health,  of  the  discharge  of  substances  into 
the  atmosphere  from  the  exhausts  of  motor 
vehicles; 

H.R.  8798.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Oasparinl; 

H.R.  8806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Philadelphia  General  Hospital; 

H.R.  9470.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K.  W. 
Cornett.  Sr.,  and  E.  W.  Cornett,  Jr.; 

H.R.  9752.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  K.  J. 
Mclver; 

H.R.  9785.  An  act  to  provide  for  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  Insurance  status  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 

H.R.  9788.  An  act  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  prohibit 
the  furnishing  of  benefits  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  iuiy  child  on  account  of  the  death  of  more 
than  one  parent  in  the  same  parental  line; 

H.R.  9983.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
period  for  which  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes 
may  be  made  with  re8p>ect  to  certain  real 
property  transferred  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  to 
other  Government  departments; 

H.R.  10703.  An  act  to  grant  a  waiver  of  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  premiums  to 
certain  veterans  who  became  totally  dis- 
abled In  line  of  duty  between  the  date  of 
application  and  the  effective  date  of  their  In- 
surance: 

H.R.  10777.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10898.  An  act  to  amend  section  315 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  seriously  dis- 
abled veterans  having  four  or  more  children: 

H.R.  10947.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Aladar 
Szoboszlay; 

H.R.  11190.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cora  V. 
March;  and 

HH.  11405.  An  act  Ui  provide  for  the  treat- 
ment of  Income  from  uischarge  of  indebted- 
ness of  a  railroad  corporation  In  a  receiver- 
ship proceeding  or  In  a  proceeding  under 
secthjn  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  com- 
menced before  January  1,  1960,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  June  10.  1960: 

H.R.  113.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  severance 
of    service    connection    which    has    been    In 
effect   for    10    or   more   years,    except    under 
certain  limited  conditions. 
On  June  11,  1960: 

H.R.  471.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  581  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  the 
same  authority  to  remit  Indebtedness  of  en- 
listed members  upon  discharge  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have; 

H.R.  1653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Albl; 


HJl.  3688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Buck 
Tuen  Sah; 

HJl.  4549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jacob 
Naggar; 

HJl.  4834.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Antonio  Turchl; 

H.R.  5880.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nels 
Lund; 

H.R.  6121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid  J. 
Pecoraro,  Oabrlelle  Pecoraro,  and  their  mlncu- 
child,  Joseph  Pecoraro; 

H.R.  8830.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniformity 
of  application  of  certain  postal  reqiUrements 
with  respect  to  disclosure  of  the  average 
number  of  copies  of  publications  sold  or 
distributed  to  paid  subscribers  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  7681.  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959  with  cer- 
tain amendments; 

H.R.  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
9.  1876,  to  permit  certain  streets  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  within  the  area  known  as 
the  San  Francisco  Palace  of  Pine  Arts,  to  be 
used  for  park  and  other  pixrposes; 

H.R.  8713.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  certain  real  es- 
tate to  the  Oxnard  Harbor  District,  Port 
Hueneme.  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  9106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  K. 
Simpson: 

H.R.  9170.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  J. 
Finn,  Jr.; 

HJl.  9249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marlene 
A.  Grant; 

H.R.  9442.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Charles 
Bradford  LaRue; 

H.R.  9563.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joaef 
Enzinger; 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  maU  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws 
to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered 
mall,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  208.  Joint  Resolution  providing 
for  participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
West  V:rginla  centennial  celebration  to  be 
held  in  1963  at  various  locations  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  June  12.  1960: 

H.R.  5421.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
assistance  to  correct  inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
gain a  favorable  economic  status,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Oaftumbla  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  Inter- 
national Airport  with  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia system. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  5789.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  of  Fame. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1957.  An  act  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  domestic 
tin; 

S.  2759.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  wheat 
marketing  quota  and  price  support  program; 
and 

S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  ot  the 
act  of  January  21,  1929  (48  U.S.C.  354a  (c) ), 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendmaita  of  the 
House  to  bills  at  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

S.  1185.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preser- 
vation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 
flncludlng  relics  and  specimens)  which 
might  otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the 
construction  of  a  dam;  and 

S.  1358.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters 
site  for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Ashford.  Wash.,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJR.  4049)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  authorize  free  or  reduced-rate 
transp<xtation  for  certain  additional 
persons."  disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mon- 
KONXY.  Mr.  Eng-x.  Mr.  Bartlstt,  Mr. 
ScHOKPPD.,  and  Mr.  Morton  to  be  the 
conferees  cm  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  June  13,  to  file  a  report, 
which  would,  of  course,  include  minority 
and  any  individual  and  supplemental 
views  on  H.R.  12560,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
Improve  coverage  under  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system  and  to  remove  hardships  and  in- 
equities. Improve  the  financing  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  additional  individuals  imder  such 
system;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  xmemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act;  and  for  other 
purpose^* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OVERALL  LIMITATION  ON  FOREIGN 
TAX  CREDIT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  10087)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  per- 
mit taxpayers  to  elect  an  overall  limita- 
tion on  the  foreign  tax  credit,  together 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas?  [After  a  pause.! 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  without  ob- 
jection appoints  the  following  conferees : 
Messrs.  Mills,  Poraitd,  King  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mason,  and  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT  REQUESTS  RESTORA- 
TION OF  MIUTARY  ASSISTANCE 
ANI)  DEFENSE  SUPPORT  FUNDS 

Mr.   ARENDS.     Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanii  nous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


my  remarks. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objecaon  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  the  President  has  pointed  out 
the  importance  of  our  mutual  security 
prognm  as  a  vital  part  of  our  national 
defence.  Before  leaving  for  his  trip  to 
the  FiLT  East  he  communicated  with  me. 
throui  ;h  his  oflQce  by  telephone  and  by 
wire,  'xpressing  his  very  great  concern 
about  the  reductions  made  by  the  sub- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priaUi  ms  in  the  military  sissistance  and 
defeni«  support  phase  of  this  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Arme<l  Services,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
how  important  military  assistance  and 
defend  support  to  our  allies  is  toward 
our  bsing  able  to  deter  war  and  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  Without  this  program 
we  w(  iild  be  obliged  to  spend  many  bil- 
lions <  if  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  billions 
we  ar(  i  already  spending,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  larger  Defense  Establishment 
here  £  t  home. 

As  .he  President  stated  in  his  wire  to 
me:  'For  our  own  security  and  for  the 
comm  on  defense  of  the  free  world  I  most 
eameittly  request  your  cooperation  in  re- 
stortn  z  these  fimds." 

Ne\)Br  in  the  history  of  international 
politics  has  a  head  of  state  shown 
greats  r  forbearance  than  our  own  Pres- 
ident in  the  face  of  calculated  insult. 

Allied  capability  to  resist  Russian 
pressures  is  not  dependent  upon  their 
own  military  and  economic  strength. 
They  do  not  have  that  strength  them- 
selves We  must  complement  with  our 
own.  Allied  strength  is  a  strategic  pro- 
jectioi  I  of  our  own. 

In  t  lis  momoit  of  international  crisis. 
when  the  Soviet  effort  is  directed  toward 
destnction  of  the  alliance  of  free  na- 
tions, it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
stand  resolutely  behind  our  President  in 
demonstrating  our  national  solidarity 
and  oir  determined  faithfulness  to  our 
allies  »rho  are  faithful  to  us. 

Ful!  support  of  the  President's  request 
for  the  funds  necessary  for  needed  mil- 
itary assistance  will  demonstrate  the 
flrmnsss  with  which  we  and  our  allies 
stand  together  against  any  and  all 
threats,  and  devious  maneuvers  of  the 
entire  Commimist  apparatus. 

It  ill  obvious  from  what  took  place  at 
the  siimmit  and  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  Tokyo  that  the  evil  forces  of 
Comn  unist  aggression  seek  to  divide  and 
conqusr  those  of  us  who  love  freedom 
more  Jian  life  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary c  f  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  tie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  urge  us 
to  pDvide  the  funds  requested  in  the 
mutuj  il  security  program  for  military  as- 
sistance  and  defense  support. 

Thi  5  is  not  simply  a  question  of  inter- 
national diplomacy.  This  is  a  question 
of  oui  o\*Ti  safety.    We  are  dealing  here 


with  a  fundamental  part  of  our  own 
defense.  For  this  reason  I  take  this 
time  to  urge  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations to  provide  the  funds  to  carry 
out  this  defense  program. 


FOREIGN   AID 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  apropo-s 
of  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI  I  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  took 
along  with  him  on  his  trip  to  Japan, 
when  he  had  some  leisure  time  to  read, 
parts  1  and  2  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  han- 
dling the  foreign  handout  bill.  If  he 
spent  some  time  readmg  these  hearings 
he  would  note  that  the  extravagance 
and  waste  Justifies  more  than  the  $800 
million  cut  in  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram that  I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  make;  in  fact,  I  hope  It 
will  cut  it  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  the  speech  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI.  I  do  not  know  exactly  just 
where  he  got  his  facts  from,  but  I  won- 
der If  he  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  amount  of 
money  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations threatens  to  cut  Is  destined  to 
a  country  in  which  mobs  overthrew  the 
government  and  mobs  In  the  streets  are 
running  the  country.  There  is  no  es- 
tablished government  there.  Yet  he  says 
we  should  continue  to  give  money  to  a 
country  like  that.  The  chances  are  that 
if  we  would  give  them  the  money  it  will 
be  used  as  the  money  we  gave  to  Cuba 
was  used,  to  set  up  a  Communist  govern- 
ment which  in  turn  will  be  used  against 
us. 

I  have  supported  this  program  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  am  going  to  support  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  little  common  sense  be- 
cause I  have  heard  for  a  number  of  years 
the  President's  statement  that  if  we  cut 
the  program  it  would  cripple  it.  Yet  we 
have  cut  the  program  each  year,  and  It 
has  continued  to  go  on  with  a  good  deal 
of  waste. 


THE  HONORABLE  GORDON 
CANFIELD 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  include  a  citation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  a  Member  of  Congress  is  hon- 
ored by  receiving  recognition  from  an 
institution  of  learning,  I  feel  that  we 
all  share  in  such  an  honor  and  so  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  announce  to  our 
Members  that  our  colleague,  Gordon 
Canfteld,  has  received  such  recognition 
from  the  Paterson  State  College  which 
has  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  letters.  The  thought 
which  prompted  such  an  action  is  ade- 
quately expressed  in  the  citation  which 
accompanied  the  award  and  it  reads  as 

follows: 

Gordon  Cantield 

Representative  Ooroon  Cantiild,  honored 
as  he  alretkdy  has  been  by  his  congressional 
colleagues,  his  party,  his  constituents,  and  by 
many  other  groups,  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
excellence.  In  th«  comments  of  all  those 
who  have  praised  him,  there  Is  slngxilar 
agreement  concerning  the  high  quality  of 
his  service  to  Nation,  State,  district,  and 
constituents.  In  his  longe  career  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  he  has  come 
to  personify  the  ideal  public  servant. 

His  record  of  voting  and  acting  on  princi- 
ple, the  vigor  with  which  he  has  fought  for 
all  the  things  In  which  he  believes,  his  wil- 
lingness to  spend  unlimited  time  and  energy 
in  the  Interests  of  those  whcwn  he  has 
served,  the  courtesy  and  grace  with  which 
he  haa  listened  to  aU  who  have  sought  his 
ear — thcM  have  lifted  him.  stanch  partisan 
though  he  has  been,  so  far  above  the  level 
of  partisan  politics  that  Un  has  been  hailed 
widely  as  an  unbeatable  champion.  And  a 
tnio  champion  he  is,  a  champion  of  the 
people,  defender  of  their  interests,  a  servant 
of  their  needs. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  an  Institution 
concerned  primarily  with  preparing  yoxmg 
people  for  public  service  should  honor  Rep- 
resentative CAitmu).  His  high  prlnclf^es, 
his  dedication  to  the  Ideal  of  service,  his 
sound  judgment,  his  capacity  for  hard  work, 
his  Interest  in  p>eople.  his  compassion— these 
and  other  fine  qualities  to  be  found  In  his 
record,  hU  character,  his  personality,  make 
him  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  would  serve 
the  people  by  taachlng.  In  honoring  Gordon 
Canvtdj),  I»aterBon  State  College  brings 
honor  to  Itself  and  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  a  whole. 

IjCasion  E.  Shxa. 
President  of  the  College. 

Watke,  N.J..  Junt  8, 1960. 


suBcoMMrrrEE  on   communica- 
tions AND  POWER  OP  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON   INTERSTATE    AND   FOR- 
EIGN COMMHICE 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Cwnmunications  and  Power 
of    the   Committee   on   Interstate    and 
Foreign  Commerce  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


TITLE  28,  "JUDICIARY  AND  JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE"— VETO  MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  415) 

The  SFEIAKER  pro  t«npore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, Hil.  7577,  "To  amend  title  28, 
entitled  'Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure,' of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

As  originally  introduced,  this  legisla- 
tion provided  that  when  a  Government 
driver  is  sued  In  a  State  court  on  a  claim 
resulting  from  his  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  while  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment,  such  action  should  be 
removed  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  couil.  There  it  would 
become  an  action  against  the  United 
States  under  the  Federal  Tort  Claims 
Act  and  be  the  plaintiff's  exclusive  judi- 
cial remedy.  Government  drivers  would 
thus  cease  to  be  defendants  and  would 
be  relieved  of  personal  liability  in  such 
cases.    These  are  desirable  objectives. 

The  bill  was  amended,  however,  to  re- 
quire the  consent  of  the  plaintiff  before 
any  such  action  could  be  removed  to  a 
Federal  court.  This  amendment  is  un- 
fortunate, for  any  plaintiff,  by  refusing 
to  give  his  consent,  could  prevent  the 
conversion  of  the  action  to  one  imder 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and  thus 
thwart  the  sound  purposes  of  the  origi- 
nal bill.  The  amendment  also  makes 
the  bill  inconsistent  internally  and 
could  give  rise  to  needless  litigation. 

Although  unwilling,  therefore,  to  ap- 
prove this  bill,  I  would  gladly  sign  new 
legislation  corresponding  to  HJl.  7577 
as  first  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

DwicHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  White  House,  June  11,  1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  message  wiU  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE  CHURCH- 
VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  414) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval. H.R.  5150,  "For  the  relief  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Church." 

The  bill  would  direct  a  refund  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Chvirch,  Mandeville, 
La.,  of  >1,284.17  in  customs  duties  as- 
sessed on  organ  boarding  imported  from 
Germany.  In  support  of  the  refund,  it 
is  asserted  that  the  organ  boarding  was 
denied  free  entry  drapite  its  hand- 
carved  panels  which  constitute  original 
sculptures  of  the  type  granted  duty-free 
status  vmder  applicable  law. 

The  entry  free  of  duty  of  certain 
sculptures  is  permitted,  but  an  express 
provision  of  the  applicable  law  excludes 


any  articles  of  utility.  The  Bureau  of 
Customs  has  determined  that  the  organ 
boarding  in  question  is  an  article  of 
utility  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
and  therefore  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  free  entry. 

The  record  contains  no  reason  for 
granting  special  legislative  relief  in  this 
case  other  than  the  belief  that  the  law 
has  been  misinterpreted.  Special  legis- 
lation is  not  needed,  however.  In  cases 
where  the  law  may  have  been  misinter- 
preted. General  law  provides  procedures 
by  which  importers  may  challenge  ad- 
ministratively and  in  the  courts,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs'  interpretations  of  the 
laws  relating  to  importation.  The 
church  did  not  avail  itself  of  these  pro- 
cedures. 

The  bill  would,  therefore,  discriminate 
in  favor  of  a  single  importer  who  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  available 
remedies.  Such  a  result  would  be  un- 
fair to  other  importers  and  would  create 
an  unwise  and  unsound  precedent. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  con- 
strained to  withhold  my  approval  of  H.R. 
5150. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  WnrrE  House,  June  11,  1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  message  will  be 
referred  to  the  Conmnlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAND  LODGE  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA, 
ANCIENT    FREE    AND    ACCEE»TED 
MASONS— VETO    MESSAGE    FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES   (H.  DOC.  NO.  416) 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowlmg  veto  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States : 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, HU.  8417,  "For  the  relirf  of 
Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota.  Ancient, 
Free,  and  Accepted  Masons." 

The  bill  would  direct  a  refund  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota,  Ancient, 
Free,  and  Accepted  Masons,  of  $1,155.26 
in  customs  duties  assessed  on  Masonic 
jewels,  consisting  of  Insignia  and  em- 
blems composed  of  metal  and  other  ma- 
terial, imported  from  Canada.  In  sup- 
port of  the  refund,  it  is  asserted  that 
such  jewels  should  have  been  granted 
duty-free  status  under  applicable  law. 

The  entry  free  of  duty  of  regalia  and 
gems  is  permitted  for  the  use  of  a  society 
incorporated  or  established  solely  for  re- 
ligious, philosophical,  educational,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  has  determined,  how- 
ever, that  fraternal  organizations,  such 
as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  North  Dakota, 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  free 
entry. 

No  reason  has  been  advanced  for 
granting  special  legislative  relief  in  this 
case  other  than  the  belief  that  the  law 
has  been  misinterpreted.     If  the  law 
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has  been  misinterpreted,  however,  there 
is  no  need  for  a  special  bill.  General 
law  provides  procedures  by  which  im- 
porters may  challenge,  administratively 
and  in  the  courts,  the  Biu-eau  of  Cus- 
toms' interpretations  of  the  law  relating 
to  importation.  The  Grand  Lodge  has 
not  yet  availed  itself  of  these  procedures, 
but  it  still  has  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  bill  would,  therefore,  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  a  single  importer  who 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  avail- 
able remedies.  Such  a  result  would  be 
unfair  to  other  importers  and  would  cre- 
ate an  unwise  and  unsound  precedent 

Although  the  enrolled  bill  would  pro- 
vide for  a  refund  of  $1,155.26,  the  Tieas- 
ury  Department  has  previously  advised 
the  Congress  that  the  amount  of  duties 
due  upon  final  liquidation  of  this  entry 
will  be  only  $375.34,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  this  figure  and  the 
amount  deposited  at  the  time  of  entry 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  will  be  refunded 
administratively  in  any  event. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  am  con- 
strained to  withhold  my  approval  from 
the  bill. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Wkfte  House.  June  11.  1960. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ob- 
jections of  the  President  will  be  spread 
at  large  upon  the  Journal  and,  without 
objection,  the  bill  and  message  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
District  of  Columbia  day.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  McMillan),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 


OVERPAYMENT  AND  REFUNDS 
OP  TAXES  ERRONEOUSLY  COL- 
LECTED 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  10000)  to  amend  fur- 
ther certain  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  tax  laws  relating  to  overpay- 
ments and  refunds  of  taxes  erroneously 
collected,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  16.  strike  out  founded,"  and 
insert    "founded". 

Page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "assessor""  in  both 
instances  and  insert  "Assessor". 

Page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "refund""  and 
insert  ""refund.  ". 

Page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "Board"  and 
insert  "Board.'". 

Page  3.  line  3.  strike  out  "amended"'  and 
insert  "amended;"'. 

Page  3.  line  7,  strike  out  "law"  and  insert 
"law:"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The 
curred 

A 
table 


Senate   amendments   were   con- 
In. 
mc  tion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


REPRE  SENTATION  OF  INDIGENTS  IN 
,  TJDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Mr.    »IcMILLAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  pill  (H.R.  10761 )  to  provide  for  the 
of  indigents  in  judicial 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
amendments  thereto,   and 
consent  that  the  Senate 
amendments  be  concurred  in. 

The  ::ierk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate    amend- 
ments, as  follows: 


represe  itation 
procee<  ings 
with  Senate 
ask  uninimous 


Page 

Page 
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Page 
of"  and 

Page 
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Page 
Health 


1,  line  4,  strike  out  "of  1959". 

I.   line  9.  strike  out  "accept  as.sign- 

and    insert   "make   attorneys   avail- 

I,  line  3.  strike  out  "municipal  court 
insert  "Municipal  Court  for". 

line  6,  strike  out  "for"  and   insert 


lines  7  and  8,  strike  out    "Mental 
i>3mml8Sion '"  and  insert   "Commission 
Menital  Health". 

line  25,  strike  out  '"fee""  and  Insert 
that  the  aforesaid  sworn  state- 
writing  shall   not   be   required   of 
in  proceedings  before  the  Commls- 
Mental  Health  of  the  District  of  Co- 
and    proceedings    in    court*    arising 


ex  cept 

ill 
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i.   line  19,  strike  out  "of"  where  it 
the  second  time  and  Insert  "for". 
J.   line  2*2.  strike  out    "of  '   where   u 
the  first  time  and  Insert  "for". 
1.  line   1,  strike  out  "Chief  Judge  of 
Court"  and  Insert  "Judge  of  the 
court". 
4.  line  4,  after  "Appenls"  insert     for 

of  Columbia". 
(.  lines  16  and  17.  after  "prescribe. 
The   Director  shall   be  a  member  of 
of,  and  qualified  to  practice  law  in, 

of  Columbia." 

,  line  16,  after  "employment."  insert 

of  individual  as  a  volunteer  attorney 

to   this  section  shall   not  be  con- 

as  service   or   emplojrment  bringing 

ivldual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 

.  283,  284.  or  1914  of  title  18  of  the 

States   Code,   or   section    190   of    the 

Statutes,  nor  shall  any  person  serving 

eer  attorney  be  considered,  by  rea- 

servlce.  an  employee  of  the  gov- 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  any 


such 


5.  line  3.  after  '"Appeals"  insert  "for 
District  of  Columbia"'. 

line  8.  strike  out  "auditor"  and  in- 
actountant". 

i.  line  16,  strike  out  all  after  ""SEt-. 
■n    to   and    including    "Act""    in    line 
nsert  "For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  is  au- 
to be   appropriated   for  each   fiscal 
of  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  to 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
may  be  necessary;    except   that  not 
I  $75,000  shall  be   appropriated   for 
year  beginning  July  1,  1960". 
line  1,  strike  out  all  after  "Coluni- 
n    to    and    including    "Agency"    in 


The  ;  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man fr  jm  South  Carolina? 

Ther;  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred n. 

A  motion,  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab  e. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FIRE  AND 
CASUALTY  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  10183)  to  amend  the 
Fire  and  Casualty  Act  regulating  the 
business  of  fire,  marine,  and  casualty  in- 
surance in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
amendment  be  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Line  6,  strike  out     ur'    and   insert  'ol'. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa.s  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  lecon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDMENT    OF    LIFE    INSURANCE 

ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  10684 >  to  amend  sec- 
tions 1  and  5b  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  10.  strike  out  ""  "Standard  Ordi- 
nary Mortality  Table'  '"  and  insert  "Standard 
Ordinary  Mortality  Table". 

Page  2,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  ""  Sianddrd 
Ordinary  Mortality  Table"  "'  and  insert 
"Standard  Ordinary  Mortality  Table"". 

Page  4.  line  19.  strike  out  "  "Standard  Ordi- 
nary Mortality  Table"  "  and  insert  "Standard 
Ordinary  Mortality  Table". 

Page  4.  line  25.  strike  out  "  'Standard  In- 
dustrial Mortality  Table."  and  Insert  "Stand- 
ard Ordinary  Mortality  Table."' 

Page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  "  "Standard  Ordi- 
nary Mortality  Table.  "  and  Insert  "Standard 
Ordinary  Mortality  Table."' 

Page  6,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "  'Extended 
Term  Insurance  Table" ""  and  Insert  "Extend- 
ed Term  Insurance  Table"". 

Page  6.  line  20.  sfjike  out  ""  "fourth""  "'  and 
insert  ""fourth"". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY  DAUGHTERS  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  COLONISTS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  I  H.R.  10952)  to  authorize  the 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists  to  use  certain  real 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
the  national  headquarters  of  that  .so- 
ciety, and  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Kentle- 
inan  from  South  Carolina? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, is  this  going  to  cost  anything? 

Mr.  McMILIiAN.  No.  This  will  not 
cost  any  money.  It  only  permits  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonists  to  use  the  building  they 
are  now  using,  which  has  been  rezoned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
National  Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonist^!,  a  District  of  Columbia  corpora- 
tion. Is  authorized  to  use  the  real  property 
described  as  lot  807  In  square  numbered 
2512  situated  In  the  city  of  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  such  society. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMIULAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit 
the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Colonists  to  use  the 
property  located  at  premises  described  as 
lot  807  in  square  No.  2512  on  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  as  their  national  head- 
quarters. 

At  the  present  time  the  property  i.s 
zoned  "residential  B -restricted."  Prop- 
erty so  zoned  does  not  p>ermit  a  use  such 
as  is  sought  by  this  bill.  The  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists,  with  chapters  in  every  State  in 
the  Union  except  three,  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  1921. 

Among  the  many  patriotic  and  worth- 
while objectives  of  the  society  are  the 
following:  To  make  research  as  to  the 
history  and  deeds  of  the  American  colo- 
nists, and  to  record  and  publish  the 
same;  to  erect  memorials  to  commemo- 
rate colonial  deeds  and  places  of  interest : 
to  inculcate  and  foster  the  love  of  Amer- 
ica and  its  institutions,  by  all  its  resi- 
dents ;  to  obey  Its  laws,  and  to  venerate  its 
flag,  the  emblem  of  its  power  and  civic 
righteousness;  and  for  mutual  improve- 
ment and  educational  purposes. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  District 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill  on 
Friday,  April  1, 1960,  at  which  the  author 
of  the  bill,  Hon.  Walter  Rogers,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Texas,  appeared 
and  testified.  Hon.  David  B.  Karrick,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  also  ap- 
peared and  testified  tha.t  while  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbia 
had  previously  opposed  special  zoning 
treatment  by  legislation  and  could  not 
recommend  favorable  action  on  the  bill 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sioners believed  that  the  contemplated 
use  of  the  property  as  authorized  by  this 
legislation  would  have  no  advierse  effect 
on  neighboring  property,  that  they  would 
not  offer  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
bUL 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE  RELIEF 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HH.  12055)  to  incorporate 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Relief  Associa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tl\e  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Clar- 
ence H.  Lutz,  FYancis  Conley,  Garland  B. 
Water.s,  William  G.  Schenck.  Lawrence  D. 
Johnson,  Anthony  A.  Cuozzo.  Lester  W.  Heb- 
bard.  and  Royce  L  Glvens  are  hereby  created 
and  declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the 
name  ol  "Metropolitan  Police  Relief  Associa- 
tion ol  the  District  of  Columbia"  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "corporation"), 
and  by  such  name  shall  be  known  and  have 
perpetual  succession  and  the  powers  and 
limitations  contained  in  this  Act. 

COMPLETION    OF    ORGANIZATTON 

Sec  2  The  persons  named  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  are  authorized  to  complete 
the  organization  of  the  corporation  by  the 
seleciion  of  ofBcers  and  employees,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  couEtitution  and  bylaws  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act.  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

OSTECT    AND    PUKPOSE    OF    C0P.P0RAT10N 

Sec.  3.  The  corporation  shaU  not  be  con- 
ducted for  profit  but  shall  hare  as  Its  object 
and  purpose,  upon  the  payment  of  specified 
arr.ounts.  the  paj'ment  of  death  benefits  with 
rospeci  to  (1)  persons  who  are  or  have  been 
•^ ffl.ers  or  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  (2) 
wives  of  persons  who  are  or  have  been  of- 
ficers or  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  (S) 
persons  who  are  or  have  been  employees  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  assigned  to  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

CORPORATE    POWERS 

Sec  4    The  corp>oration  shall  have  power — 

(1 )  to  enter  Into  contracts  with  those  per- 
.•'ons  described  In  section  3  of  this  Act  to 
p.iy  death  benefits  with  respect  to  such  per- 
sons; 

(2)  to  ls.sue  certificates  of  membership  as 
evidence  of  the  contracts  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1); 

( 3 )  to  collect  specified  amounts  with,  re- 
spect to  contracts  for  the  payment  of  death 
benefits; 

(4)  to  sue  and  be  sued  In  any  court  of 
competent   Jurisdiction; 

(5)  to  choose  such  officers,  directors,  man- 
agers, agents,  and  employees  as  the  business 
of  the  corporation  may  require; 

(6)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  consti- 
tution and  bylaws,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  In  force  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  management  of  its  prop- 
erty and  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(7)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(8)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  or  bequest  any  property, 
real  or  personal,  necessary  for  attaining  the 
object  and  carrying  into  effect  the  purpose  of 
the  corporation  subject  to  ai^Ucable  pro- 
visions of  law  In  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

(9)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey  real 
or  personal  proper^; 


(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal; 

(11)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpkoees  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  such  bonds,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

(12)  to  invest  the  funds  of  the  corpora- 
tion only  In  such  securities  as  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  approve,  from  time  to  time,  for 
the  Investment  of  funds  by  fiduciaries  oper- 
ating under  Its  Jurisdiction;  and 

(13)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  objeci 
and  purpose  of  the  corporation. 

membership;  voting  rights 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  In 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  of  the  corporation  shall  except 
as  provided  In  this  Act,  be  determined  by 
the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

(b)  Only  members  of  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote  on  matters  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  at  meetings  of  members  of 
the  corporation.  Each  member  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  have  only  one  vote  with  re- 
spect to  matters  submlttied  to  a  vote  at  meet- 
ings of  members  of  the  corporation. 

board  or  directors;   composition, 
respon  siBiLrriES 

Sec.  6  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  membership  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  those  per- 
sons named  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
Such  persons  shall  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corpwration  for  a  period  of 
one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  After  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation  shall  be  composed  of  (1) 
one  officer  or  member  from  each  precinct. 
bureau,  and  division  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  ol  the  District  of  Columbia  (who 
Is  a  certificate  holder  of  the  corp>oratlon » 
elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  certificate 
holders  of  the  corporation  who  are  assigned 
to  the  precinct.  b\ireau.  or  division  from 
which  such  officer  or  member  is  elected:  (2) 
one  member  of  the  White  House  Police  force 
(who  Is  a  certificate  holder  of  the  corpora- 
tion) elected  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  cer- 
tificate holders  of  the  corporation  who  are 
members  of  the  White  House  PoUce  force; 
and  (3)  one  member  of  the  Retired  Mens 
Association  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment (who  Is  a  certificate  holder  of  the 
corporation)  elected  by  a  majority  vote  of 
the  certificate  holders  of  the  corporation  who 
are  members  of  such  association. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  general  policies  and 
program  of  the  corporation.  The  board  of 
directors  may  appoint  from  among  its  mem- 
bership such  committees  as  It  may  deem 
advisable  to  carry  out  the  affairs  of  the  cor- 
poration, including  an  executive  committee 
and  an  Investment  conamittee. 

(d)  The  board  of  directors  shall  make  end 
adopt  such  bylaws  for  the  conduct  of  the 
corporation  as  It  may  deem  necessary  and 
prop>er  which  are  conslptent  with  the  terms 
of  this  Act. 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
who  shall  also  be  the  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, a  vice  president,  a  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  an  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 
The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation 
shaU  be  as  prescribed  in  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Before  entering  upon  hia  duties  as 
secretary-treasurer  (h-  m  assistant  secretary- 
treastLrer,  each  such  cAcer  shall  be  required 
to  give  a  good  and  suSclent  surety  bond  to 
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the  corporation  In  the  amount  of  IIO.OOO, 
conditioned  upon  the  faithful  performance 
of  hiB  duties.  For  the  piupoeea  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  "faithful  performance  of  hla 
duties"  shall  Include  the  proper  accoxmting 
for  all  funds  and  property  received  by  reason 
of  the  position  car  employment  of  the  Indi- 
vidual so  bonded  and  all  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities imposed  upon  such  individual  by  this 
Act  and  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)   The  board  of  directors  shall  elect  the 
officers  of  the  corporation  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
and  bylaws  of  the  ccxporatlon. 
USE  or  income;  loans  to  orFicrats,  dihectoes, 

OR     EMPLOTEZS 

See.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director,  except  as  payment 
of  death  benefits  or  as  remuneration  for 
services  which  remuneration  for  services 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  a  loan  to  an  officer,  director,  or 
employee  of  the  corporation,  and  any  offi- 
cer who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOLmCAI.    NATUKZ    OF    CORPORATION 

Sec.  9.  The  corporation,  and  its  offlcws, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents,  as 
such,  shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise 
support  or  assist  any  political  party  or  can- 
didate for  elective  public  office. 

UABILITT    FOR    ACTS    OF    OFFTCZXS    AND    AGENTS 

Sbc.  10.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

CHARITABLK  CORPORATION.  NOT  SUBJECT  TO  IN- 
SX7RANCX  UiWS  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA 

Sxc.  11.  The  corporation  created  by  this 
Act  Is  declared  to  be  a  benevolent  and  char- 
itable corporation,  and  all  of  the  funds  and 
property  of  such  corporation  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  taxation,  other  than  taxation  on 
the  real  property  of  the  corporation.  Such 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  laws 
regulating  the  business  of  insurance  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

BOOKS  AND  RKCOROS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  its  members,  board  of  directors, 
and  committees  having  any  of  the  authority 
of  the  board  of  directors;  and  it  shall  also 
keep  a  record  of  the  names  of  its  members. 
All  books  and  records  of  the  corporation 
may  be  inspected  by  any  member,  or  his 
agent  or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose, 
at  any  reasonable  time. 

FILING  WITH  THE  BOARD  OF  COMMISSIONERS  OF 
THE   DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  Ale,  with 
the  Board  of  Ck>mml8sioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  an  agent  designated  by  the 
Board,  a  copy  of  its  bylaws  and  copies  of  the 
forms  of  contracts  to  be  offered  to  eligible 
persons. 

(b)  The  financial  transactions  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  established  by  the 
corporation,  by  an  independent  certified 
public  accountant  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions.  The  audit 
shall  be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places 
where  the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are 
normally  kept.  All  boolu,  accounts,  finan- 
cial records,  reports,  flies,  and  all  other  pa- 
pers, things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in 
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corporation  and  necessary  to  facil- 

audlt  shall  be  made  available  to 

or  persons  conducting  the  audit; 

full  facilities  for  verifying  transac- 

«|lth   the  balances  ot  seciirities   held 

fiscal  agents,  and  custodians 

afforded  to  such  person  or  persons. 

report  of  such  audits  shall  be  made 

corporation  to  the  Board  of  Com- 

of  the  District  of   Columbia  or 

designated  by  the  Board  not  later 

months  following  the  close  of  such 

for   which   the   audit    is   made. 

shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the 

shall  Include  verification  by  the 

or  persons  conducting  the  audit  of 

of  (1)   assets  and  liabilities.  (2) 

and  surplus  or  deficit,    (3)    surplus 

analysis,  (4)  Income  and  expenses. 

sources  and  application  of  funds. 

report  shall  also  include  a  statement 

operations    of    the    corporation    for 

year. 

the   Board    of    Commissioners    of 

of  Coliunbia  or  an  agent  des- 

by  the  Board  for  such  purpose  shall 

to  believe  that  the  corporation 

domplying  with  the  provisions  of  this 

is  being  operated   for  profit,  or   is 

raudulently    conducted,    they    shall 

be   instituted  the  necessary   pro- 

to   require    compliance    with    this 

to  enjoin  such  improper  conduct. 
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transf:^    of    contracts,    obligations,    and 

ASSETS 

Sec.  ]4.  The  corporation  is  authorized  and 
to  take  over,  assume,  and  carry 
contracts,  obligations,  and  assets  of 
heretofcH'e  organized  and 
business  In  the  District  of  Co- 
under  the  name  of  the  Metropolitan 
lellef  Association  of  the  District  of 
Col\unl  ia,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge 
of  all  II  Elbility  of  such  corporation  and  upon 
comply  ng  with  all  laws  in  force  in  the 
Districi  of  Columbia  applicable  thereto. 

aAENT     in     district     of     COLUMBIA 

Sec.    15.   The  corporation  shall   maintain 

at  all  iimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 

agent  authorized  to  accept  serv- 

]  trocess  for  the  corporation,  and  no- 

>r  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed 

>uslness  address  of  such  agent,  shall 

notice  to  or  service  upon  the  cor- 


OF    right    to    ALTER, 
REPEAL  CHARTER 


AMEND,     OR 


6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


McMillan.    Mt.  speaker,  I  offer 
a  comiaittee  amendment. 
The  rierk  read  as  follows: 

Committee    amendment    offered    by    Mr. 

On   page   8   strike   line   25   and 

9  strike  lines   1   through  the  word 

on  line  4  and  insert  in  lieu 

the  following : 

The    accoxints    of    the    Corporation 
audited  annually  in  accordance  with 
accepting   auditing  standards   by 
indepei^ent  certified  public  accountants  or 
licensed    public    accountants, 
or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
state  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
Unl  «d  States." 


The  Committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The 
and 
third 


read 


bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
McMillan.     Mr.  speaker,   the 
of  this  bill  is  to  incorporate  the 
Metropblitan  Police  Relief  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


In  the  85th  Congress  a  bill.  H.R.  4840, 
passed  the  House  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  this  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  Metr(HX)litan  Police  Relief  Asso- 
ciation of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
organized  on  November  26,  1869.  and 
operated  as  a  fraternal  mutual  benefit 
association  on  the  assessment  plan. 
Membership  has  always  been  restricted 
to  police  officers  and  civilian  employees 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  association  was  incorporated  on 
December  10,  1952,  as  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Relief  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  6,  title  29,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  which  deals  with  chari- 
table, educational,  and  religious  associa- 
tions. 

From  its  inception,  the  association  has 
never  been  licensed  by  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Insurance,  never  made  a  report 
to  said  Superintendent,  and  has  never 
paid  any  taxes  as  it  does  not  own  any 
real  estate. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  about  because  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Insurance  directed  a  report  that 
this  association  be  ordered  to  cease  and 
desist  its  operation  as  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  association  was  operating  in 
violation  of  the  law. 

This  association  is  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization, conducted  solely  for  the  welfare 
of  employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  and  their  families. 


REGISTRATION    OP   BIRTHS    IN 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
up  the  bill  (S.  2327)  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  provide  for  the  bet- 
ter registration  of  births  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes." 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  ffi^EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a-nd  House 
o/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  last 
paragraph  of  subsection  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  better  registration  of  births  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  1,  1907  (34  Stat. 
1010;  sec.  6-301,  DC.  Code,  1951  edition;,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Upon  receipt  of  any  report  aforesaid,  the 
Director  of  Public  Health  shall  forward  to  the 
father  of  the  child,  or.  if  his  address  be 
unknown,  to  the  mother,  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  such  report,  and  if  the  in- 
fant delivered  be  not  stillborn,  and  such  re- 
port does  not  contain  the  given  name  of  the 
child  born,  a  blank  form  on  which  the  father 
or  mother  may  certify  over  his  or  her  signa- 
ture the  name  of  such  child,  which  form,  if 
thus  executed  and  returned  to  said  Director, 
shall  be  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  such 
birth.  In  those  cases  in  which  no  given  name 
of  a  child  has  been  certified  to  said  Director, 
and  a  certificate  cannot  be  executed  by  a 
parent  because  both  parents  are  deceased, 
unknown,  or  physically  or  mentally  incapaci- 
tated, the  Director  is  authorized  to  accept 
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and  make  a  part  of  the  official  record  of  the 
birth  of  BtK:h  child  a  certificate  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Colvunbia.  who  are  hereby 
authorized  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  certification  of  the  given  name 
of  a  child  where  the  birth  record  pertaining 
U)  such  child  does  not  include  such  given 
name." 

Sec  2.  The  first  section  of  said  Act  ap- 
proved March  1,  liK)7.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  subsection : 

•(c)  Wherever  in  this  Act  the  terms  'health 
officer',  'Director  of  Public  Health',  or  'Direc- 
tor' are  used,  such  terms  shall  mean  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  established  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of  1952  (66 
Stat.  824)." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  not  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  authority  vested  in  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  5  of 
1952  (66  Stat.  834),  and  the  performance  of 
any  function  vested  by  said  plan  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  or  in  any  office  or 
agency  under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of 
said  Board  of  Commissioners  In  accordance 
with  section  3  of  such  plan.  Any  function 
vested  by  this  Act  in  any  office  or  agency 
established  pursuant  to  such  plan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  said  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  shall  be  subject  to  delegation 
in  accordance  with  said  plan. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  I'econsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  better 
registration  of  births  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,"  so  as 
to  authorize  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  permitting  the  certifica- 
tion of  given  names  for  birth  records  in 
those  cases  where  such  names  have 
never  been  properly  certified,  and  where 
because  of  death  or  incapacity  upon  the 
part  of  parents,  proper  certification  can- 
not be  executed.  The  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  would  be  authorized  to  accept 
certification  made  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  authorized  by  this  bill 
to  be  issued  and  to  make  appropriate 
entries  upon  the  official  records. 

The  act  of  March  1,  1907,  as  amended, 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  upon 
receipt  of  report  of  a  biith  the  Director 
of  Public  Health  should  forward  to  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  child  a  blank 
form  on  which  the  father  or  mother 
could  certify  over  his  or  her  signature 
the  nsmie  of  such  child,  which  fonn.  if 
thus  executed  and  returned  to  said 
health  officer  within  3  months  next  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  birth,  should  be  a 
part  of  the  official  record  of  such  birth. 

Despite  the  foregoing  provision  of  law 
a  large  number  of  birth  records  main- 
tained by  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
incomplete  either  because  the  person  w^as 
born  prior  to  March  1,  1907,  when  the 
laws  in  effect  up  to  that  date  did  not 
require  the  given  name  of  the  child,  or 
because  the  parents  have  failed  to  re. 
turn  the  forms  which  were  sent  them 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  In 
cases  where  births  occurred  prior  to 
March    1.    1907.    or   where   there   were 


births  registered  thereafter  for  which  a 
given  name  was  never  properly  certified, 
the  persons  Involved  may  experience 
difficulty  in  having  the  Incomplete  record 
accepted  as  proof  of  birth.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  a  birth 
record  to  be  completed  with  the  given 
name  of  a  child,  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  recommended 
to  the  Congress  that  subsection  (a)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  act  approved 
March  1,  1907,  as  amended,  be  amended 
in  such  manner  to  authorize  the  certifi- 
cation to  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the  given 
name  of  the  child  to  which  any  such 
birth  record  may  relate,  and  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  allow  the  certification  of 
given  names  for  birth  records  where  such 
name  has  never  been  properly  certified 
and  a  certification  cannot  be  executed 
by  a  parent  because  both  parents  are 
deceased,  unknown,  or  physicaUy  or 
mentally  incapacitated. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  this  leg- 
islation on  Friday,  June  3,  1960,  at  which 
time  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  bill. 


TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  2439)  to  authorize  certain 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  coimt  as  creditable 
service  for  retirement  purposes  certain 
periods  of  authorized  leave  without  pay 
taken  by  such  teachers  for  educational 
purposes,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  any 
teacher  who,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  retires  pursuant  to  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  for  the  retirement  of  pub- 
lic-school teachers  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", approved  August  7.  1946  (60  Stat.  875), 
as  amended,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  years  of  service  creditable  to 
him  for  retirement  purposes  any  period  of 
authorized  leave  of  absence  which  was 
taken  by  him  without  pay,  and  for  educa- 
tional purposes:  except  that  credit  for  any 
such  period  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
deposit  by  such  teacher  to  the  credit  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  and  annuity  fund  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  accumulated  contributions  and  Inter- 
est which  would  have  been  credited  to  his 
individual  account  if  he  had  remained  on 
active  duty  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  any  such  period: 
Provided.  That  in  order  to  receive  such  re- 
tirement credit  a  teacher  must  produce  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
the  authorized  leave  of  absence  without  pay 
was  taken  for  educational  purposes. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  teachers 


who,  subsequent  to  June  30,  1940,  have 
taken  authorized  leaves  of  absence  with- 
out pay  for  educational  purposes,  to 
purchase  retirement  credit  for  such 
periods.  This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  then 
put  such  teachers  in  the  same  status  for 
retirement  purposes  as  those  teachers 
who  have  benefited  by  the  provisions  of 
the  act  approved  June  12,  1940 — 54  Stat. 
349;  sections  31-632  through  31-637. 
D.C.  Code.  1951  edition — ^which  law  au- 
thorizes certain  teachers  to  take  leave 
for  educational  purposes  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Superintendent  of 
School  and  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Hearings  were  held  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  District  Committee, 
at  which  time  no  testimony  In  opposition 
to  the  bill  was  expressed. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  informed  the  committee  that 
while  it  is  impractical  to  make  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  cost  it  is  their  belief  that 
the  cost  would  not  exceed  $10,000  per 
year. 

WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  RE- 
GION DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  I  call 
up  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to 
establish  an  objective  for  coordinating 
the  development  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  development  of  other 
areas  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
region  and  the  policy  to  be  followed  in 
the  attainment  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  joint  resolution  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sounds  as  if  it 
might  cost  some  money. 

Mr.  McMillan.  This  joint  resolu- 
tion really  creates  a  contact  between  the 
offices  of  the  various  agencies  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  that  re- 
gion. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  is  purely  a  state- 
ment of  policy.  It  says  that  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  there  is  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  in  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  problems  of  development 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  directs  the 
Federal  agencies  to  conduct  studies  and 
make  findings  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
the  problems.  There  is  no  cost  involved 
in  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  sussociate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
This  is  merely  a  declaration  of  policy. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  a  formal  recognition  of 
what  the  Congress  has  approved  since 
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1957  by  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate  to  ex- 
plore and  study  metropolitan  area  prob- 
lems. May  I  say  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  this  particu- 
lar measure  does  not  carry  any  price 
tag  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  provide 
for  the  creation  of  any  more  planning 
boards  or  expanding  the  already  existing 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission? 

Mr.  FOLEY.    That  is  correst,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  does  not  provide 
for  any  additional  appropriation? 

Mr.    FOLEY.      That    is    correct,    sir 
The  bill  does  not  provide  for  any  more 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  so-called  cultural 
center  in  Foggy  Bottom? 

Mr.  McMillan,  no;  and  I  know  my 
colleague  is  aware  that  I  have  the  same 
opinion  with  reference  to  that,  as  he 
does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  not  provide 
any  aid  with  reference  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  so-called  Freedom  Shrine  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Potomac  River  with 
reference  to  which  some  of  us  who  op- 
pose that  are  called  by  Mr.  Harry 
Thompson,  the  Superintendent  of  Na- 
tional Capital  Parks,  as  nitpickers? 
This  will  not  involve  that  situation;  will 
it? 

Mr.  McMillan.  No;  I  am  opposed 
to  that  proposition  myself. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  McMil- 
lan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Wastiington  Metropolitan  Re- 
gion Development  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  that. 
because  the  District  which  Is  the  seat  of  the 
Oovernment  of  the  United  States  and  has 
now  become  the  urban  center  of  a  rapidly 
expanding  Washington  metropolitan  region, 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  and  effective 
performance  of  the  functions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  the  seat 
of  said  Government  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  general  welfare  of  the  EMstrlct 
of  Columbia  and  the  health  and  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  residing  or  working  there- 
in and  the  conduct  of  Industry,  trade,  and 
commerce  therein  reqxiire  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
management  of  Its  public  affairs  shall,  to 
the  fullest  extent  practicable,  be  coordinated 
with  the  development  of  the  other  areas  of 
the  Washington  metropolitan  region  and 
with  the  management  of  the  public  affairs 
or  such  other  areas,  and  that  the  activities 
of  hU  of  the  departments,  agencies,  and  In- 
Etrumentalitles  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  may  be  carried  out  in.  or  In  relation 
to,  the  other  areas  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan region  shall,  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable,  be  coordinated  with  the  de- 
velopment of  such  other  areas  and  with  the 
management  of  their  public  affairs:  all 
toward  the  end  that,  wltli  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  other  areas  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  region,  all  of  the 
areas  therein  shall  be  so  developed  and  the 
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affairs  thereol  shall  be  so  managed 

4ontrlbute  effectively  toward  the  solu- 

the  conununity  development  problems 

Washington  metropolitan  region  on 

metropolitan  basis. 

3.  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
pcficy  to  be  followed  for  the  attainment 

objective    established    by    section    2 
and   for   the  more   effective   exercise 
Congress,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  the  Board  of  Com- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
officers  and  agencies  and  instrumen- 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  their 
ive  functions,   powers,   and   duties   in 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  re- 
sfcall  be  that  all  such  functions,  powers, 
duties  shall  be  exercised  and  carried  out 
manner  as  (with  proper  recognition 
sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
Conamonwealth   of    Virginia   in   re- 
those  areas  of  the  Washington  met- 
an  region  as  are  situate  within  their 
ve  Jurisdictions)    will   best   facilitate 
at)tainment  of  such  objective  of  the  co- 
development   of   the  areas   of   the 
metropolitan  region  and  coordi- 
management  of  their  public  affairs  so 
contribute  effectively  to  the   solution 
community  development  problems  of 
Washington    metropolitan    region    on    a 
metropolitan  basis. 

4.  The  Congress  further  declares  that. 
out  the  policy  pursuant  to  see- 
hereof  for  the  attainment  of  the  ob- 
establlshed  by  section  2  hereof,  pri- 

iihould  l>e  given  to  the  solution,  on  a 
metropolitan  basis,  of  the  problems 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  water 
on   and    transportation. 

5.  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
departments,   agencies,   and    In- 

of   the   executive   branch   of 

Federal  Government   and   the  Board   of 

of   the   District  of    Columbia 

other  officers,  agencies,  and  instru- 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

agencies    of    government    within    the 

n  metropolitan  region  are  Invited 

uraged   to  engage   in   an   Intensive 

of  the  final  report  and  recommenda- 

the  Joint  Committee  on  Washington 

an  Problems  with  a  view  to  sub- 

to  the  Congress  the  specific  recom- 

of  each  of  the  agencies  of  gov- 

speclfled. 

6.  As  used  herein,  the  term  "Wash- 
metropolitan  region"  Includes  the 
of  Columbia,  the  counties  of  Mont- 
and  Prince  Georges  In  the  State  of 

,  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Palr- 

the  cities  of  Alexandria   and   Falls 

in   the   Commonwealth  of   Virginia. 


joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
»&s  laid  on  the  table. 
McMillan.    Mr.    speaker,    the 
of  the  Joint  resolution  is  to  es- 
an  objective  for  coordinating  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 
iie  development  of  other  areas  in 
W  ashington  metropolitan  region  and 
P)llcy  to  be  followed  in  the  attain- 
thereof. 

ion  1  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
Eis  the  "Washington  Metropolitan 

Development  Act." 

.ion  2  of  the  joint  resolution  recog- 

;he  need  (a)  for  the  development 

District  of  Columbia  and  manage- 

of  its  public  affairs  to  be  coordl- 

with  the  development  of  the  other 

of  the  Washington  metropolitan 

and  the  management  of  the  pub- 

of  such  other  areas  and  (b) 

activities  of  all  agencies  of  the 

Government  carried  out  In  the 
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Washington  metropolitan  region  to  be 
coordinated  with  the  development  of  all 
areas  of  the  region,  so  that  community 
development  problems  of  the  region  may 
be  solved  on  a  unified  metropolitan  basis. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  Congress 
declares  that  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  all 
other  agencies  of  the  E>istrict  of  Colum- 
bia, shall  be  exercised  and  carried  out  in 
such  manner  as  (with  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  in  respect  of  those  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  region  as  are  situ- 
ated within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions »  will  best  facilitate  the  attainment 
of  the  objective  of  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment of  the  areas  of  the  region  and 
coordinated  management  of  the  public 
affairs  of  such  agencies  so  as  to  con- 
tribute effectively  to  the  solution  of  the 
community  development  problems  of  the 
region  on  a  unified  metropolitan  basis. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Congress 
further  declares  that  priority  should  be 
given  to  the  solution  on  a  unified  metio- 
politan  basis  of  the  problems  of  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  water  ix)l- 
lution  and  transportation. 

Section  5  declares  that  the  ofHcers  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  other  officers 
and  agencies  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  other  agencies  of  government 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  re- 
gion are  invited  and  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  an  intensive  study  of  the  final 
report  and  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Washington  Metropolitan 
Problems — Senate  Report  No.  38.  86th 
Congress.  1st  session,  filed  January  31, 
1959,  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 172,  85th  Congress — with  a  view 
to  submitting  to  the  Congress  the  spe- 
cific recommendations  of  each  of  the 
agencies  of  government  specified. 

Section  6  defines  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan region  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  counties  of  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Faiifax. 
and  the  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Palls 
Church  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  this  bill 
at  which  time  no  witnesses  appeared  in 
opposition  thereto. 


GROUP  HOSPITALIZATION.  INC. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  <H.R.  12520)  to  amend  the 
Act  of  August  11,  1935,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  certain  dental 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  U-eatment  of 
individuals,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi-e.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
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entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  incorpora- 
tion of  certain  persons  aa  Group  Hoepitaliza- 
tlon.  Inc.".  approved  August  11.  1936  (63 
Stat.  1413),  la  amended  by  redeeiguating 
section  10  as  section  11  and  by  inserting, 
immediately  after  aection  9,  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  10.  Aa  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
hospital'  shall  include  any  dental  hoepital — 

"(1)  lloenaed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Ccrivmibia. 

"(2)  approved  for  listing  by  the  American 
Hospital  Aaaociation,  and 

"(3)  approved  by  the  American  Dental 
Association,  in  which  hoepital  any  dentist 
may,  within  the  terms  of  his  license,  perform 
dental  surgery." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  (53  Stat. 
1413)  U  amended  by  striking  out  the  third 
sentence  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "If  said  superintendent  shall 
have  refMon  to  believe  that  this  corporation 
is  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  or  la  being  operated  for  profit,  or 
fraudulently  conducted,  or  Is  engaging  in  dis- 
criminatory conduct  against  any  hospital  by 
refusing  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  such 
hospital  as  authorized  under  sertion  2  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  cause  to  be  instituted  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  to  enjoin  such  Improper  or 
discriminatory  conduct,  or  to  dissolve  this 
corporation.  Any  hospital  aggrieved  by 
such  discriminatory  conduct  may  institute 
the  necessary  proceedings  in  Its  own  right  to 
enjoin  such  discriminatory  conduct,  and  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction 
of  such  proceedings.". 

Committee  amendment : 

On  page  1.  line  6,  strike  "1935"  and  Insert 
In  lieuthereof  "1939.  • 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August  11. 
1939,  so  as  to  authorize  Group  Hospital- 
ization, Inc.,  to  enter  Into  contracts  with 
certain  dental  hospitals  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  Individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  act 
entiUed  "An  act  providing  for  the  in- 
corporation of  certain  persons  as  Group 
Hospitalization.  Inc."  <53  Stat.  1412), 
so  as  to  permit  dental  hospitals  to 
qualify  for  contracts  with  Group  Hos- 
pitalization, Inc.,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  also  to  forbid  Group  Hos- 
pitalization, Inc.,  from  discriminating 
against  any  hospital  by  refusing  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  it.  as  authorized 
under  section  2  of  the  act. 

The  inclusion  of  dental  hospitals 
among  those  institutions  which  can  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  Group  Hospital- 
ization, Inc.,  to  care  for  patients  would 
be  accomplished  by  adding  a  complete 
new  section  to  the  existing  act  cited 
above. 

In  order  to  qualify,  such  dental  hos- 
pital will  be  required  to  be  licensed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  to  be  approved 
for  listing  by  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  and  also  approved  by  the 
American  Dental  Association  as  a  hos- 
pital in  which  any  dentist  may,  within 
the  terms  of  his  license,  practice  dental 


surgery.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
oply  one  dental  hospital  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  is  the  Mead  Dental 
Hospital,  located  at  1401  16th  Street 
NW.,  in  a  building  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose and  completed  in  January  of  1959. 
This  hospital  complies  in  every  respect 
with  the  qualifications  required  by  the 
language  of  this  bill. 

This  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  take  legal 
proceedings  against  Group  Hospitaliza- 
tion. Inc.,  if  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  this  corporation  is  not  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  or  is 
being  operated  fraudulently  or  for  profit. 

Also  provided  is  a  provision  against 
the  corporation's  discriminating  against 
any  hospital  by  refusing  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  it  under  the  authority  of 
the  act.  Further,  the  bill  will  author- 
ize any  hospital  so  discriminated  against 
to  institute  proceedings  in  its  own  right 
to  enjoin  such  discriminatory  conduct, 
with  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  having  original  juris- 
diction of  such  proceedings. 

This  bill  essentially  will  recognize  the 
status  of  qualified  dental  hospitals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  being  on  a 
professional  par  with  institutions  for 
other  types  of  surgery. 

This  legislation  will  involve  no  ex- 
penditures of  funds. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  ACT  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HU.  10921)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 35  of  chapter  m  of  the  life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (a)  of  sub- 
section (5)  of  section  35  of  chapter  m  of 
the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code  36-535 
(5)  (a)  )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  real  estate  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  encumbered  by  reason 
of  the  existence  of — 

"(1)  taxes  or  assessments  that  are  not  de- 
linquent. 

"(11)  assessments  or  other  charges  made 
by  nongovernmental  agencies  under  instru- 
ments creating  or  reserving  the  right  to  make 
charges  for  the  creation  or  maintenance  of 
roadways,  utilities,  recreational  or  other 
community  facilities  or  for  supplying  serv- 
ices or  benefits  for  the  community  In  which 
such  real  estate  is  situated,  notwithstanding 
such  charges  are  or  may  become  a  lien 
against  the  real  estate,  provided  no  such 
charges  are  delinquent. 

'■(ill)  instruments  creating  or  reserving 
mineral,  oil,  gas,  water,  or  timber  rights, 
easements,  rlghts-of-vray,  joint  driveways, 
sewer  rights,  rights  in  walls. 

"(Iv)  building  restrictions  or  other  re- 
strictive conditions  or  covenants,  or  leases 
with  or  without  an  option  to  purchase. 

"(v)  conditions  or  rights  of  reentry  or 
forf eitTire  which  are  insured  agalnat  by  a  title 
insurance  company,  or  which  cannot  cut  off, 


subordinate,  or  otherwise  disturb  the  afore- 
said first  lien  on  real  estate." 

(b)  Subsection  (6)  of  section  35  of  chap- 
ter ni  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code 
35-535(6) )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  (a)  Notes,  bonds,  or  equipment  trust 
certificates  secured  by  any  transportation 
equipment  leased  or  sold  to  a  common  car- 
rier, domiciled  within  the  United  States  or 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  gross  reve- 
nues exceeding  91,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
immediately  proceeding  purchase,  which 
notes,  bonds,  or  equipment  trust  certificates 
provide  a  right  to  receive  determined  rental, 
purchase  or  other  fixed  obligatory  payments 
adequate  to  retire  the  obligations  within 
20  years  from  date  of  issue  and  alao  provide 
(I)  tar  the  vesting  of  title  to  such  equip- 
ment, free  from  encumbrance  in  a  corporate 
trustee  or  (11)  for  the  creation  of  a  first  lien 
on  such  equipment,  provided  at  the  date  of 
purchase  such  notes,  bonds,  or  trust  certifi- 
cates are  not  in  default  as  to  principal  or 
Interest,  and  provided  further  that  no  com- 
pany shall  Invest  an  amount  In  excess  of  2 
per  centum  of  Its  admitted  assets  In  any  one 
Issue  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or  equipment 
trust  certificates  of  any  one  corporation. 

"(b)  Notes,  bonds,  or  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  evidencing  rights  to  receive 
partial  payments  agreed  to  be  made  upon 
any  contract  of  leasing  or  conditional  sale, 
the  Issue  of  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
proper  public  authority  If  such  approval  was 
required  by  law  at  the  time  of  Issue,  If  such 
lessee  or  conditional  vendee  Is  a  solvent  cor- 
poraUon  donilclled  within  the  United  States 
or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  If  the  bonds 
or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness.  If  any, 
of  such  corporation  are  eligible  as  Invest- 
ments xmder  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(7)  of  this  section:  Provided,  however.  That 
no  company  shall  Invest  an  amount  In  ex- 
cess erf  2  per  centum  of  its  admitted  assets 
in  any  one  issue  of  such  notes,  bonds,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  any  one 
corporation. 

"(c)  Equipment  or  machinery  for  use  In 
transportation,  manufacturing,  production  or 
distribution,  leased  or  to  be  leased  to  any 
solvent  corpwratlon  domiciled  within  the 
United  States  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  if 
the  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  Indebted- 
ness, If  any,  of  such  corporation  are  eligible 
as  investments  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (7)  of  this  section:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  no  company  shall  Invest  an 
amount  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  Its  ad- 
mitted assets  In  such  equipment  or  ma- 
chinery leased  or  to  be  leased  to  any  one 
corporation." 

(c)  Subsection  (7)  of  section  35  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code 
35-535(7) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  (a)  Bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness of  any  solvent  corpKjratlon  cre- 
ated under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  any  State  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Co- 
ivunbla,  or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any 
Province  thereof:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  com- 
pany shall  invest  an  amount  In  excess  of  2 
per  centum  of  Its  admitted  assets  in  any  one 
issue  of  such  obligations  of  any  one  cor- 
poration; (ii)  the  net  earnings  of  the  issuing 
corporation  available  for  its  fixed  charges 
for  a  period  of  five  fiscal  years  next  preceding 
the  date  of  acquisition  by  such  insurance 
company  shall  have  averaged  yearly,  and 
during  the  last  year  of  said  five-year  period 
shall  have  been  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  its  annual  fixed  charges  at  the 
time  of  the  investment,  or.  Lf  a  new  issue, 
as  shown  by  the  proforma  statement  of  the 
corporation;  and  (Hi)  there  shall  have  been 
no  defaults  In  interest  thereon,  or  on  any 
such  obligations  of  such  corporation  which 
are  of  equal  or  higher  priority  with  those 
purchased,  during  the  period  of  five  years 
next  preceding  the  date  of  acquisition,  or.  If 
outstanding  for  less  than  five  years,  at  any 
time    since    said    obligations    were    Issued. 
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The  term  'net  earnings  available  for  fixed 
charges',  rb  used  herein,  shall  mean  the  net 
Income  after  deducting  all  operating  and 
maintenance  expenses,  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion, and  taxes  other  than  Federal.  State, 
and  District  at  Columbia  income  taxes,  but 
nonrecurring  items  of  Income  and  expense 
may  be  eliminated.  The  term  'fixed  charges' 
as  used  herein  shall  Incliide  Interest  on  all 
of  the  fixed  interest  bearing  debt  to  the  corpo- 
ration outstanding  and  maturing  In  more 
than  one  year,  as  of  the  date  of  acquisition, 
and  in  case  of  investment  in  contingent  In- 
terest obligations,  said  term  shall  also  In- 
clude maximum  annual  contingent  Interest 
as  of  said  date.  The  earnings  of  all  pred- 
ecessor, merged,  ccmsolldated,  or  piirchased 
companies  may  be  Included  through  the  use 
of  consolidated  or  pro  forma  statements  pro- 
vided the  fixed  charges  of  all  such  com- 
panies are  also  Included. 

"(b)  Certificates,  notes,  or  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  trustees  or  receivers  or  any 
corporation  created  or  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State. 
Dlsixlct,  or  Territory  thereof,  which,  or  the 
assets  of  which,  are  being  administered  under 
the  direction  of  any  court  having  Juris- 
diction." 

(d)  Subsection  (9)  of  section  35  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (D.C.  Code 
35-535(9) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  (a)  Preferred  stock  of  any  solvent 
c<»-poratlon  (other  than  its  own)  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  State  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any 
Province  thereof,  where  such  corpn-atlon 
has  not  failed  In  any  one  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  next  preceding  such  Investment,  to 
have  earned  a  svaa  applicable  to  dividends 
on  such  preferred  stock  equal  at  least  to 
three  times  the  amount  of  dividends  due  in 
that  year,  or  where  in  case  of  issuance  of 
new  preferred  stock  such  earnings  applicable 
to  dividends  are  equal  to  at  least  three  times 
the  amount  of  pro  forma  annual  dividend 
requirements  after  giving  effect  to  such  new 
financing,  and  where  the  bonds  and  other 
evidences  of  Indebtedness,  If  any,  of  such 
corporaUon  are  eligible  as  InvestmenU  under 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (7)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  where  the  total  Investment  in  any 
one  Issue  of  such  preferred  stock  of  any  one 
corporation  does  not  exceed  1  per  centum 
of  the  Investing  company's  admitted  assets. 

"(b)  Stocks  or  other  securities  guaranteed 
by  any  solvent  corporation  created  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any  State 
thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  c«-  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any  Province  there- 
of, if  the  guaranteeing  corporation  has  not 
failed  in  any  one  of  the  three  fiscal  years 
next  preceding  such  investment  to  have 
earned  a  sum  applicable  to  interest  on  out- 
standing indebtedness  and  dividends  on  all 
guaranteed  stocks  equal  to  at  least  twice  the 
amount  of  Interest  and  guaranteed  dividends 
payable  for  that  year.  No  company  shall 
Invest  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  o*f  its  assets 
in  any  one  issue  of  guaranteed  stocks  made 
eligible  for  Investment  under  this  sub- 
section."' 

(e)  Subsection  ( 10)  of  section  35  of  chap- 
ter III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (DC.  Code 
35  535(10))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(10)  (a)  Common  stocks  of  any  solvent 
corporation  (other  than  its  own)  created 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  of  any 
oUte  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any  Province' 
thereof,  which  shall  have  paid  common  divi- 
dends in  cash  for  not  less  than  five  years 
next  preceding  the  purchase  of  such  stocks, 
and  where  the  bonds  and  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  if  any,  and  the  preferred  stock, 
if  any,  of  such  corporation  are  eligible  as 
investments  under  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (7)  and  (9).  respecUvely.  of  this 
soctiou,  and  where  the  total  Investment  in 
the  common  stock  of  any  one  such  corpwa- 
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(f)    Subsection  (11)  of  section  35  of  chap- 
ter LL   of  the  Life  Inavirance  Act  (D.C.  Code 
35-53S  ( 1 1 »  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
■  ( 1 1|)    Loans  upon  the  pledge  of  any  of  the 
aforesaid,    not    exceeding    85    per 
of  the  market  ^-alue  of  the  collateral 
as  security  at  the  date  of  the  loan." 
Paragraph    (f)    of  subsection    (14)    of 
35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance 
C.   Code  35-535(14)  (f))    is   amended 
deleting  the  last  sentence  in  its  entirety 
s\  bstltutlng  the  following  two  sentences 
--    thereof:  "Such  election  shall  be  duly 
and  recorded  by  the  board  of  di- 
or  by  a  committee  of  directors,   of- 
or  employees  of   the  company  deslg- 
by  the  board  charged  with  the  duty  of 
loans     or     investments.       The 
of  any  such  committee  shall  be  duly 
and  regular  reports  of  such  corn- 
shall   be  submitted   to   the  bo.vd  of 


(h)    Section  35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life 

e  Act  (DC.  Code  35-535)  is  aniend- 

adding  a  new  subsection   (15)    and   a 

bsectlon   (16)    immediately  following 

on  (14).  which  ends  with  the  words 

Superintendent  shall  direct."     The 

ibsections  read  as  follows: 

Any   domestic    life   Insiu-ance    coni- 
iliay  also  lend  or  invest  its  funds,  to  an 
that  the  cost  of  such  investments  shall 
In  the  aggregate  the  lesser  of  (1) 
( lentum  of  its  total  admitted  assets,  or 
amount  of  capital,  sxirplus.  and  con- 
reserves  In  excess   of   $150,000.    in 
>r   Investments    (other    than  common 
of  Insurance  companies)    not  othe?- 
p^rmitted  under  this  section;  Provided. 
r.   Thnt  no  company  shall   invest  in 
of  1  per  centum  of  its  admitted  as.set.s 
one  such   loan   or  investment.     The 
shall  keep  a  separate  record  of  all 
Investments  made  under  this  sub- 
In  the  event  that,  subsequently  to 
itiade  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
a  loan  or  Investment  is  determined 
become  qualified  under  some  other 
this  section,  the  company  may  con- 
stich  loan  or  Investment  as  being  held 
the    applicable    provision    and    such 
Investment  shall  no  longer  be  con- 
as  having  been  made  under  this  aub- 


The  compliance  of  a  particular  in- 
t  with  the  restrictions  that  not  more 
specified  percenage  of  the  investing 
".'s  admitted  assets  may  be  Invested 
as  set  forth  in  subsections  (6),  (7), 
).    (14),    or    (15)    of   this   secUon, 
is  applicable,  shall  be  determined 
date  of  the  making  or  acquisition 
such  investment." 


(I)  The  second  from  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 35  at  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  (D.C.  Code  S6-635)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUoiws:  "No  loan  or  investment,  except 
loans  on  the  security  of  life  Insurance 
policies,  shall  be  made  by  any  such  com- 
pany, unless  the  same  shall  have  been  au- 
thorized or  t>e  approved  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  by  a  committee  of  directors,  officers 
or  employees  of  the  company  designated  by 
the  board  charged  with  the  duty  of  super- 
vising loans  or  investments.  The  minutes  of 
any  such  committee  shall  be  duly  recorded 
and  regular  reports  of  such  committee  shuU 
be  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors." 

(j)  The  next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 35  of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Act  (DC  Code  35-535)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  sentence  at  the  end  there- 
of: "Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  construed  to  invalidate  or  prohibit 
such  a  company  from  joining  witJi  one  or 
mo;e  other  investors  to  share  in  the  piirchase 
of  any  securities  or  the  making  of  any  loan 
for  investment  purpoees." 

(k)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  35  of 
chapter  III  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  (DC. 
Code  35-535)  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  domestic 
life  insurance  company  may  acquire  and 
hold  securities  or  other  property  if  distribut- 
ed to  it  as  a  dividend  or  as  a  lawful  dis- 
tribution of  a.ssets.  or  if  acquired  by  it  pur- 
siiant  to  a  lawful  plan  of  reorganization,  or 
if  acquired  pursuant  to  a  lawful  and  bona 
fide  agreement  of  bulk  reinsurance  or  con- 
solidation. If  any  securities  so  acquired 
shall  consist  in  whole  or  in  part  of  stock  or 
.shares  of  any  company,  or  of  bonds  or  other 
obligations,  which  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  eligibility  set  out  in  this  section. 
then  any  such  securities  so  received  shall  be 
disposed  of  within  five  years  from  the  time  of 
acquisition,  unless  at  any  time  after  such 
acqnl-sition  the  seciirities  shall  have  met  such 
reqtilrements  and  the  company  has  notified 
the  Superintendent  thereof,  or  unless  the 
company  file  with  the  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance an  application  for  extension  of  time, 
supported  by  such  evidence  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Superintendent,  e^itabllshing 
to  his  satLsfactlon  that  an  extension  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  and 
that  the  tntere.'^ts  of  the  company  would  be 
affected  adversely  by  a  forced  sale  thereof. 
in  which  event  the  time  for  the  sale  may  be 
extended  to  such  time  as  the  Superintendent 
.sliall  direct  " 

Committee  amendments: 

On  pase  7.  strike  lines  17  through  25.  in- 
clusive. 

On  page  8.  strike  lines  1  through  25,  In- 
rluslve. 

On  page  9.  line  1.  strike  "(f)"  and  Insert 
"(e)". 

On  piige  9.  line  7.  strilie  '  (g)  '  and  insert 
■if)". 

On  pr.-f  9,  line  18,  strike  "ihj"  and  insert 
"'g'"- 

On  p.ig-e  10.  line  24,  strike  "(1)"  and  Insert 
•■(h»". 

On  p.i-c  11.  line  10,  strike  "(J)"  and  Insert 
"iD". 

On  pa,:e  11,  line  18.  strike  "(k)"  and  Insert 
"(j)". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  section 
35-535  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code- 
section  35,  chapter  in  of  the  act  of  June 
19,  1934,  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the 
business  of  life  insurance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,"  as  amended — defines  and 
limits  the  types  of  investments  which  a 
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District  of  Columbia  life  insurance  com- 
pany may  make.  Tlie  last  major  revi- 
sion of  thlB  section  was  enacted  in  1948 — 
Public  Law  672,  80th  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  modernize 
this  section  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  and 
to  give  recognition  to  developments  In 
the  general  investment  operations  and 
methods  in  the  United  States  by  (a) 
clarifying  and  expanding  some  provisions 
of  the  present  law,  and  (b)  authorizing 
new  types  of  Investments  for  domestic 
life  insurance  companies. 

BUMMABT    or   THE   BU.L 

The  amendments  ol  section  35-535 
contained  In  the  bill  may  be  summarized 
a.s  follows: 

First.  To  clarify  and  slightly  expand 
the  definition  of  what  may  be 
disregarded  in  determining  whether  a 
mortgage  loan  will  be  a  first  lien  on  real 
estate. 

Second.  To  provide  for  purchase  of  in- 
vestments secured  by  leasing  or  condi- 
tional sales  contracts  of  solvent  corpora- 
tions other  than  common  carriers  and  to 
provide  further  for  direct  leasing  of 
equipment  or  machinery  to  such  corpo- 
rations without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party  lessor. 

Third.  To  strengthen  the  definition  of 
"net  earnings  available  for  fixed  charges" 
in  testing  whether  corporate  bonds  meet 
the  tests  for  investments  by  life  insur- 
ance companies  and  to  authorize  life  in- 
surance companies  to  purchase  obliga- 
tions issued  by  court -appointed  trustees 
or  receivers. 

Fourth.  To  permit  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  invest  in  guaranteed  as  well  as 
preferred  stocks. 

FVth.  To  permit  life  insurance  com- 
panies to  invest  a  limited  portion  of  their 
assets  in  the  common  stocks  of  other  in- 
surance companies  with  the  Intention 
that  the  two  companies  shall  operate  as 
afllliates. 

Sixth.  To  restrict  collateral  loans  to 
85  percent  of  the  market  value  of  col- 
lateral. 

Seventh.  To  pennit  investment  com- 
mittees established  by  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  life  insurance  companies  to  in- 
clude officers  or  employees  of  the  com- 
panies who  are  not  members  of  the 
board. 

Eighth.  To  pennit  life  Insurance  com- 
panies to  lend  or  Invest  not  more  than 
5  percent  of  their  admitted  assets  in 
forms  of  Investments  not  othenvise  spe- 
cifically defined  in  the  statute. 

Ninth.  To  clarify  that  a  particular  in- 
vestment shall  be  tested  as  of  the  date  it 
is  made  In  determining  whether  It  com- 
piles with  one  of  the  limits  in  the  statute 
as  to  the  percentage  of  the  Investing 
company's  assets  which  may  be  invested 
in  such  security. 

Tenth.  To  provide  that  a  life  insurance 
company  may  join  with  one  or  more 
other  investors  to  share  in  the  making  of 
loans  or  purchase  of  securities. 

Eleventh.  To  provide  that  securities 
not  authorized  by  the  statute  acquired  by 
a  life  Insurance  company  by  distribution 
as  a  dividend  or  in  any  other  lawful 
manner  may  be  held  up  to  5  years  before 
disposal,  with  provision  for  a  further  ex- 
tension of  time  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance. 
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EXEMPTING  FROhi  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  INCOME  TAX  CCAAPEN- 
SATION  PAID  TO  ALIEN  EM- 
PLOYEES BY  CERTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATICMIS 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (S.  2954)  to  exempt  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  income  tax  com- 
pensation paid  to  alien  employees  by  cer- 
tain international  organizations,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  we  have  an  ex- 
planation of  this  bill?  How  much  reve- 
nue is  going  to  be  lost  by  giving  this 
exemption  to  aliens? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  May  I  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  bill  was 
requested  by  the  Department  of  State 
and  would  only  affect  members  of  NATO 
and  other  aliens  here  on  business  of  that 
nati;re.  They  are  here  in  the  Interest  of 
the  affairs  of  their  country  and  we 
thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  impose 
an  additional  tax  on  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  work  both 
ways?  What  happens  to  our  people 
overseas  in  the  NATO  organization? 
Are  they  exempt  or  are  they  taxed  tn 
foreign  countries? 

Mr.  McMillan,  when  they  are  at- 
tending meetings? 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  people  are  doing 
more  than  just  attending  meetings;  are 
they  not?  This  involves  more  than 
casual  meetings.  These  people,  appar- 
ently, are  stationed  In  this  country;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Well,  a  person  who 
is  stationed  in  New  York  is  exempt  from 
taxes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  American  employees  of 
the  United  Nations  pay  taxes  and  then 
are  reimbursed  for  the  Federal  taxes 
that  they  pay.  We  all  know  that,  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  whether 
our  employees  in  foreign  countries  are 
given  the  same  treatment  as  proposed  in 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  understand  they 
are  and  they  are  also  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  would  involve 
a  loss  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  how 
much  money? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  it  amounts 
to  around  $30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McMil- 
lan]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  eiiactcd  by  the  Senate  and  House  c/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  title  III  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947. 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-1557a),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(16)     COMPaNSATlOU    BSCnVED    BT    AUXNS 

From     Ctktmk     lNTnu»ATio»AL     Okcakiza- 
yioNs.— In  the  case  of  an  Individual  wbo  la 


not  a  national  of  the  United  States,  salaries, 
wages,  or  compensation  for  personal  services 
rendered  as  an  employee  of  an  lnt«Tiational 
organization  (as  defined  in  section  1  of 
International  Organizations  Inrmranitles  Act 
(22  VS.C.  see.  288))  which  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immuni- 
ties provided  by  such  Act." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendnaent  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1960. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  exempt 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
tax  compensation  paid  to  alien  em- 
ployees by  certain  international  organi- 
zations. 

Aliens  employed  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States — OAS — which  in- 
cludes the  Pan  American  Uniwi  and 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  and 
by  the  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tions— PAHO — have  been  subject  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  incwne  taxation  on 
the  salary  paid  them  by  the  employer 
international  organization. 

However,  a  disparity  between  alien 
employees  of  the  OAS  and  the  PAHO 
on  the  one  hand  and  alien  employees 
of  other  international  organizations  lo- 
cated in  the  United  States  was  made 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  alien  em- 
ployees of  the  International  Monetary 
Pvmd  and  the  Intematl<mal  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  are  ex- 
empt from  District  of  Columbia  Income 
taxation  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act  of 
July  31. 1945. 

In  addition,  alien  employees  of  the 
United  NatiMis  in  New  York  City  are 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  New  York 
State  Income  tax  as  a  result  of  New 
York  State  Assembly  legislative  action. 

All  aliens  employed  by  international 
organizations  which  have  been  designat- 
ed by  the  President  as  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  International  Organiza- 
tions Immunities  Act  are  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxation.  This  includes 
the  OAS  and  the  PAHO  which  were  so 
designated  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President  in  1946. 

In  recent  years  both  the  OAS  and 
the  PAHO  have  sought  to  overcwne  this 
disparity  by  reimbursing  the  alien  em- 
ployees to  the  extent  of  the  income  tax 
paid  by  them  on  their  intematlMial  or- 
ganization salary. 

Approximately  100  employees  will  be 
affected  by  this  legidation  and  It  will 
involve  a  Iobb  of  revenue  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  an  amount  estimated  to 
be  $30,000.  The  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  have  expressed  ap- 
proval of  the  legislation. 


UNIFORM  LAW  FOR  TRANSFER  OF 
SECURITIES  IN  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (HJl.  10021)  providing  a  uni- 
form law  for  the  transfer  of  securities 
to  and  by  fiduciaries  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  cnerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DETINmONS 

Section  1.  In  this  Act.  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires: 

(a)  "Assignment"  Includes  any  written 
stock  power,  bond  power,  bill  of  sale,  deed, 
declaration  of  trxist  or  other  instrument  of 
transfer. 

(b)  "Claim  of  beneficial  Interest"  Includes 
a  claim  of  any  Interest  by  a  decedent's 
legatee,  distributee,  heir  or  creditor,  a  bene- 
ficiary under  a  trust,  a  ward,  a  beneficial 
owner  of  a  security  registered  in  the  name 
of  a  nominee,  or  a  minor  owner  of  a  security 
registered  in  the  name  of  a  custodian,  or  a 
claim  of  any  similar  interest,  whether  the 
claim  is  asserted  by  the  claimant  or  by  a 
fiduciary  or  by  any  other  authorized  person 
on  bis  behalf,  and  Includes  a  claim  that  the 
transfer  would  be  In  breach  of  fiduciary 
duties. 

(c>  "Corp<M-atlon"  means  a  private  or 
public  corporation,  association  or  tr\ist 
issuing  a  security. 

(d)  "Fiduciary"  means  an  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, trustee,  guardian,  committee, 
conservator,  curator,  tutor,  custodian  or 
nominee. 

(e)  "Person"  includes  an  individual,  a 
corporation,  government  or  governmental 
subdivision  or  agency,  business  trust,  estate, 
trust,  partnership  or  association,  two  or 
more  persons  having  a  joint  or  common  in- 
terest, or  any  other  legal  or  commercial 
entity. 

(f)  "Security"  Includes  any  share  of 
stock,  bond,  debenture,  note  or  other  se- 
curity issued  by  a  corporation  which  Is 
registered  as  to  ownership  on  the  books  of 
the  corporation. 

(g)  "Transfer"  means  a  change  on  the 
books  of  a  corporation  in  the  registered 
ownership  of  a  security. 

(h)  "Transfer  agent"  means  a  person  em- 
ployed or  authorized  by  a  corporation  to 
transfer  securities  issued  by  the  corporation. 

RSGISTKATION  IN  THE  NAME  Or  A  rXDUCIAXT 

Sec.  2.  A  corporation  or  transfer  agent 
registering  a  security  In  the  name  of  a  per- 
son who  is  a  fiduciary  or  who  is  described  as 
a  fiduciary  Is  not  bound  to  inquire  Into  the 
existence,  extent,  or  correct  description  of  the 
fiduciary  relationship,  and  thereafter  the 
corporation  and  its  transfer  agent  may  as- 
sume without  inquiry  that  the  newly  reg- 
istered owner  continues  to  be  the  fiduciary 
until  the  corpoartlon  or  transfer  agent  re- 
ceives written  notice  that  the  fiduciary  Is  no 
longer  acting  as  such  with  respect  to  the 
particular  security. 

ASSIGNMENT   BY   A  FIDUCIABT 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  a  corporation  or  transfer  agent 
making  a  transfer  of  a  security  pursuant  to 
an  assignment  by  a  fiduciary — 

(a)  may  assume  without  inquiry  that  the 
assignment,  even  though  to  the  fiduciary 
himself  or  his  nominee,  is  within  his  au- 
thority and  capacity  and  is  not  in  breach  of 
his  fiduciary  duties; 

(bi  may  assume  without  Inquiry  that  the 
fiduciary  has  complied  with  any  controlling 
instrument  and  with  the  law  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion governing  the  fiduciary  relationship,  in- 
cluding any  law  requiring  the  fiduciary  to 
obtain  court  approval  of  the  transfer;  and 

ic)  Is  not  charged  with  notice  of  and  is 
not  bound  to  obtain  or  examine  any  court 
record  or  any  recorded  or  luu-ecorded  docu- 
ment relating  to  the  fiduciary  relationship  or 
the  assignment,  even  though  the  record  or 
document  is  In  Its  possession. 
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4.  A    corporation    or   transfer   agent 

a  transfer  pursuant  to  an  assignment 

Iduclary  who  is  not  the  registered  owner 

obtain  the  following  evidence  of  ap- 

poin^ent  or  incumbency : 

In  the  case  of  a  fiduciary  appointed  or 
qualified  by  a  court,  a  certificate  issued  by  or 
under  the  direction  or  supervision  of  that 
or  an  officer  thereof  and  dated  within 
days  before  the  transfer;  or 
In  any  other  case,  a  copy  of  a  docu- 
showlng  the  appointment  or  a  certlfl- 
Lssued  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  person  rea- 
belleved  by  the  corporation  or  trans- 
to  be  reponsible  or.  in  the  absence 
si4ch  a  document  or  certificate,  other  evi- 
reasonably  deemed  by  the  corporation 
trbnsfer  agent  to  be  appropriate.  Corpo- 
ratio  IS  and  transfer  agents  may  adopt  stand - 
with  respect  to  evidence  of  app>olntment 
liicumbency  under  this  subsection  (b) 
provided  such  standards  are  not  manifestly 
Neither  the  corporation  nor 
transfer  agent  Is  charged  with  notice  of  the 
contents  of  any  document  obtained  pursuant 
subsection  (b)  except  to  the  extent 
the  contents  relate  directly  to  the  np- 
polntment  or  Incumbency. 
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5.   (a)    A  person  asserting  a  claftn  oi 
benepclal  Interest  adverse  to  the  transfer  of 
ty  pursuant  to  an  assignment  by  a 
fiduciary  may  give  the  corporation  or  trans- 
it written  notice  of  the  claim.     The 
corporation  or  transfer  agent  Is  not  put  on 
unless   the   written   notice    Identifles 
lalmant.  the  registered  owner  and  the 
of  which  the  security  Is  a  part,  provides 
address  for  communications  directed   to 
lalmant  and  Is  '•ecelved  before  the  trans- 
Nothing   in    this   Act   relieves   the  cor- 
poration  or   transfer   agent   of   any   liability 
rtaklng  or  refusing  to  make  the  transfer 
It  Is  so  put  on  notice,  unless   it   pro- 
in  the  manner  authorized  In  subsection 


for 
after 
ceedi 
(b) 

(bb  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  presen- 
tatloQ  of  a  security  for  transfer  pursuant  to 
an  assignment  by  a  fiduciary,  a  corporation 
or  transfer  agent  which  has  received  notice 
of  a  claim  of  beneficial  interest  adverse  to 
the  transfer  may  send  notice  of  the  presenta- 
tion by  registered  or  certified  mail  to  the 
claln  lant  at  the  address  given  by  him.  If  the 
corporation  or  transfer  agent  so  malls  such 

nqtice  It   shall   withhold  the   transfer   for 

days  after  the  mailing  and  shall  then 

the  transfer  unless  restrained  by  a  court 


NONl  lABILiTY 


Of     CORPORATION 
AGENT 


AND     TRANSFER 


6.  A  corporation  or  transfer  agent  In- 
no  liability  to  any  person  by  making  a 

or   otherwise    acting    In    a   manner 
autht>rlzed  by  this  Act. 

NONLIABILITY     OF    THIRD    PERSONS 

7.  (a)   No  person  who  participates  in 
cqulsltlon.   disposition,    assignment   or 

of  a  security  by  or  to  a  fiduciary  In- 
a  person  who  guarantees  the  signa- 
Df  the  fiduciary  is  liable  for  partlclpa- 
n  any  breach  of  fiduciary  duty  by  reason 
failure  to  Inquire  whether  the  transaction 
es  such  a  breach  unless  It  Is  shown  that 
with  actual  knowledge  that  the  pro- 
of the  transaction  were  being  or  were  to 
wrongfully  for  the  individual  benefit 
fiduciary  or  that  the  transaction  was 

In  breach  of  duty. 

If    a    corporation    or    transfer    agent 

a  transfer  pursuant  to  an  assignment 

aduclary,  a  person  who  guaranteed  the 

ure  of  the  fiduciary  is  not   liable   on 

^arantee  to  any  person  to  whom  the 

on  or  transfer  agent  by   reason  of 

iLct  Incurs  no  liability. 

This  section  does  not  impose  any  11a- 

upon  the   corporation  or  Its  transfer 


acted 


TOUUTOKlAl.    APPLICATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  rights  and  duties  of  a 
corporation  and  Its  transfer  agents  in  regis- 
tering a  security  in  the  name  of  a  fiduciary 
or  in  making  a  transfer  of  a  security  pur- 
suant to  an  assignment  by  a  fiduciary  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  Jurisdiction  under 
whose  laws  the  corporation  Is  organized 

(b)  This  Act  applies  to  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  person  other  than  the  corporation 
and  Its  transfer  agents  with  regard  to  acts 
and  omissions  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  connection  with  the  acquisition,  disposi- 
tion, assignment  or  transfer  of  a  security  by 
or  to  a  fiduciary  and  of  a  person  who  guar- 
antees In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  sig- 
nature of  a  fiduciary  In  connection  with  such 
a  transaction. 

TAX    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  9  This  Act  does  not  affect  any  obli- 
gation of  a  corporation  or  transfer  agent 
with  respect  to  estate.  Inheritance,  succession 
or  other  taxes  Imposed  by  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

UNIrORMITT    OF    INTERPRETATION 

Skc.  10.  This  Act  shall  be  so  construed  as 
to  effectuate  its  general  purpose  to  make  uni- 
form the  law  of  those  States  which  enact  It 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sfc  11.  This  .Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Uniform  Act  for  SlmpUfl- 
catlon  of  Fiduciary  Security  Transfers. 

REPEAL 

Sec  12  Section  3  of  the  Uniform  Fidu- 
ciaries .Act.  approved  May  14.  1928  (45  Stat 
510) .  is  herey  repealed. 

TIME    OF    TAKING    ErTECT 

Sec  13  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  tlie 
date  of  its  enactment 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  "corpoartlon"'  and 
insert  "corporation". 

On  page  8,  line  7.  strike  "herey"  and  In- 
sert "hereby". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMILI^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpcse  of  this  iPRislation  is  to  provide 
a  unifonn  law  for  the  transfer  of  se- 
curities to  and  by  fiduciaries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  reason  of  court  decisions  holding 
corporations  and  their  transfer  agents 
liable  for  transfers  of  securities  in 
breach  of  trust  due  to  failure  of  in- 
quiring into  the  powers  of  the  fiduciary 
when  such  inquiry  would  have  disclosed 
the  breach  of  trust,  corporations  and 
their  transfer  agents  now  require  docu- 
mentation when  making  fiduciary  trans- 
fers of  securities,  showing  the  authority 
of  the  fiduciary,  the  terms  of  the  fidu- 
ciary relationship,  and  the  propriety  of 
transfer  by  the  fiduciary.  In  his  "Com- 
ment on  the  Uniform  Act  for  Simpli- 
fication of  Fiduciary  Security  Trans- 
fers," Austin  Wakeman  Scott,  Dane 
professor  of  law.  Harvard  Law  School, 
stated : 

It  seems  to  me  wrong  to  Impose  this  duty 
of  Inquiry,  this  duty  to  oversee  the  admin- 
istration of  the  trust.  The  effect  Is  very 
seldom  to  prevent  a  dishonest  trustee  from 
committing  a  breach  of  trust  but  always  to 
delay  an  honest  trustee  In  his  administra- 
tion of  the  trust.  The  question  is  what  to 
do    about    It.      It    has    been    very    generally 
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agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a  law  giving 
relief,  and  statutes  have  been  enacted  In 
many   States. 

The  adoption  of  this  act  is  necessary 
in  order  to  relieve  corporations  and  their 
transfer  agents  of  the  duty  to  inquire 
into  the  propriety  of  a  fiduciary  trans- 
fer and  the  supplying  of  the  now  neces- 
sary documents — such  duties  were  never 
included  under  the  laws  of  England  and 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  our  Amer- 
ican decisions  to  impose  them  on  cor- 
porations and  their  transfer  agents. 
Moreover,  a  dishonest  fiduciary,  for 
whom  the  present  system  was  designed, 
may  easily  avoid  detection  by  either  sell- 
ing a  security  and  absconding  with  the 
proceeds  or.  in  the  event  the  instrument 
under  which  he  is  acting  or  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  the  situs  of  the  trust  per- 
mits, by  transferring  a  .security  to  the 
name  of  a  nominee.  The  act  accom- 
plishes this  purpose  in  that  it  provides 
that  a  corporation  or  transfer  agent 
need  not  inquire  into  the  fiduciary  re- 
lationship when  registering  a  security 
and  thereafter  may  assume  the  newly 
registered  owner  continues  to  be  the 
fiduciary  until  written  notice  to  the  con- 
trary is  received;  further,  that  when 
making  a  transfer  of  a  security  pur- 
suant to  an  assignment  by  a  fiduciary, 
a  corporation  or  transfer  agent  may  as- 
sirnie  without  inquiry  that  a  transfer  is 
within  the  authority  of  the  fiduciary 
and  not  in  iM-each  of  a  fiduciary  duty, 
that  the  fiduciary  has  complied  with  any 
controlling  instrument  and  the  law,  in- 
cluding any  law  requiring  court  ap- 
proval, and  is  not  charged  with  notice 
of  court  records  or  other  documents  even 
though  in  the  fiduciary's  possession. 

Should  a  person  have  a  claim  of  bene- 
ficial interest  adverse  to  the  transfer  of 
a  security  pursuant  to  an  assignment  by 
a  fiduciary,  section  5  of  the  act  provides 
the  mechanics  by  which  such  person 
may  put  the  corporation  or  its  transfer 
agent  on  notice  of  a  claim.  Thus  the 
act  relieves  the  corporation  or  its  trans- 
fer agent  of  the  necessity  of  burden- 
some documentation  and  of  liability  on 
fiduciary  transfers  for  which  no  wTitten 
notice  has  been  received  that  the  fidu- 
ciary has  ceased  to  act  and  no  notifica- 
tion received  of  adverse  claims. 

The  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Act  for 
Simplification  of  Fiduciary  Security 
Transfers  will  eliminate  the  expense  and 
unnecessary  redtajje  in  security  trans- 
actions by  fiduciaries  <and  at  the  same 
time  provide  protection  for  beneficiaries 
against  improper  transfers  by  notice  to 
the  corporation  or  transfer  agent ) . 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  would 
permit  banks  and  trust  companies  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits,  which  are  enjoyed 
by  banking  institutions  in  17  States  that 
have  adopted  this  act  and  in  several 
other  States  which  have  effective  sim- 
plification legislation. 


TIME  IN  WHICH  CAVEAT  TO  A  WILL 
MUST  BE  FILED  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  11931)  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  3,  1901.  with  respect  to  the 
time  within  which   a  caveat  to  a  will 


must  be  filed  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
be  considered  In  the  House  as  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
137  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia." 
approved  March  3,  1901.  as  amended  (DC. 
Code.  -sec.  19-30S).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
to'.lows: 

"Sec.  137.  Caveat. — After  a  will  has  been 
admitted  to  probate,  any  person  In  Interest 
shall  have  six  months  from  the  date  of  the 
order  of  probate  In  which  to  file  a  caveat  to 
.^aid  will,  praying  that  the  probate  thereof 
be  revoked." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  wills 
admitted  to  probate  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
ccn.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpo.se  of  this  legislation  is  to  amend 
the  act  of  March  3,  1901.  to  reduce  the 
time  for  the  filing  of  a  caveat  from  I  year 
to  6  months.  This  legislation  would 
amend  existing  law  which  is  somewhat 
ambifiuous  in  language. 

Prior  to  the  amendment  of  June  24. 
1349.  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  al- 
lowed 1  year  from  probate  for  the  filing 
of  a  caveat  to  a  will  of  real  estate  and 
3  months  for  the  filing  of  a  caveat  to  a 
will  of  personal  property. 

A  persuasive  reason  for  shortening  the 
present  1-year  period  of  limitations  is 
to  make  it  correspond  with  the  6-month 
period  of  administration  permitted  by 
the  amendment  to  title  20.  section  601. 
of  the  code,  and  the  6-month  period 
within  which  a  surviving  spouse  must  re- 
nounce the  deceased  spouse's  will.  The 
shortened  period  for  notice  to  creditors 
and  the  privilege  of  filing  a  final  ac- 
count at  the  end  of  the  6  months  is  ren- 
dered largely  inutile  by  the  possibility 
of  a  caveat  to  the  will  being  filed  at  any 
time  up  to  the  close  of  1  yeai-  from  the 
date  of  probate. 

In  very  many  simple  estates,  executors 
could  file  their  final  accounts  in  6  months 
from  appointment  if  the  danger  of  a 
caveat  were  outlawed  at  the  same  time  as 
claims  of  creditors.  Where  accounts  are 
not  filed  until  expiration  of  the  full  12- 
month  period,  distribution  cannot  usual- 
ly be  made  until  about  15  months  or  so 
after  death.  As  a  result,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  compute  and  pay  interest  on 
cash  legacies.  With  a  6-month  limita- 
tion period  for  caveat,  this  annplication 
could  be  avoided  and  the  work  of  both 
executors  and  the  accounting  division  of 
the  Office  of  the  Register  of  Wills  simpli- 
fied.   

AMENDING  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
MOTOR  VEHICUl  PARKING  FACIL- 
ITY ACT 
Mr.  MrftflLLAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 

up  the  bill  (H.R.  12597)  to  amend  the 


Distx-ict  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942,  and  ask 
imanimons  consent  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942  {DC. 
Code.  40-808)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence; 
"None  of  the  moneys  deposited  In  the  special 
account  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
under  this  section  shall  be  used  to  pay  the 
compensation  of  any  person  whose  duties  are 
those  of  a   parking  meter  attendant." 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  no  person  other  than  an  offi- 
cer or  member  of  the  lietropolltan  Police 
lorce  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
States  Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police, 
the  Zoo  Police,  and  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Police  shall  be  authorized  to  enforce  any 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  relating  to  the 
parking  of  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Motor  Vehicle 
Parking  Facility  Act  of  1942— District  of 
Columbia  Code  40-808 — provides  that  all 
moneys  collected  from  parking  meters 
or  derived  from  the  sale  of  any  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  to  the  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Parking  Agency  shall  be  de- 
posited in  a  special  account  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Further,  it 
is  stipulated  that  these  funds  shall  be 
appropriated  and  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  the  ciiapter.  These 
provisions  have  always  been  strictly 
adhered  to.  Recently,  however,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  by  District  of 
Columbia  officials  of  a  plan  to  utilize 
some  of  this  money  for  paying  parking 
meter  attendants,  who  would  not  be  offi- 
cers or  members  of  the  police  agencies 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  but  simply 
citizens  designated  by  these  agencies  to 
issue  tickets  for  parking  meter  viola- 
tions. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
forbid  any  of  the  moneys  in  this  special 
account  from  being  expended  for  this 
purpose. 

Further,  the  bill  forbids  the  utiliza- 
tion of  such  parking  meter  attendants 
completely  by  stating  that  no  person 
except  (^cers  or  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police,  the 
"White  House  Police,  the  Zoo  PoUce.  or  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  shall  be  authorized  to 
enforce  any  vehicle  parking  law  or  reg- 
ulation. 

The  intent  of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to 
retain  the  enforcement  of  parking  laws 
and  regulations  as  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive and  duty  of  the  regular  officers  and 
members  of  those  police  forces.  The 
members  of  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee fed  that  it  is  not  proper  for  this 
duty  or  any  other  phase  of  law  enf  Mxe- 
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ment  to  be  engaged  in  by  persons  who 
are  not  cloaked  with  any  real  police  au- 
thority. 

The  committee  feels  also  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  its  high  rate  of 
incidence  of  assaults  and  yoklngs  in  its 
streets,  needs  more  man-hours  of  polic- 
ing of  these  streets.  Hence,  it  is  their 
conviction  that  more  time  spent  by  po- 
lice oflBcers  in  parking  meter  enforce- 
ments will  result  in  their  spending  more 
time  actually  on  the  streets,  to  the  defi- 
nite benefit  of  the  city. 


AMENDING  THE  UNIFORM  NAR- 
CXXnC  DRUG  ACT  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  12584)  to  amend  .the 
Uniform  Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  10  of  the  Uniform  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Act  (52  Stat.  785)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  (5)  not  more  than  one-sixth 
of  a  grain  of  dihydrocodelnone  or  any  of  its 
salts." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "salts."  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "salts". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (52  Stat.  785)  so  as  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  medicinal  preparations 
containing  one-sixth  of  a  grain  or  less  of 
dihydrocodelnone  or  any  of  its  salts,  per 
fluid  ounce,  without  a  physician's  pre- 
scription. 

The  reason  for  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  the  growing  awareness  of  the 
danger  involved  in  the  uncontrolled 
availability  of  this  drug  in  the  concen- 
tration indicated,  usually  in  the  form 
of  cough  syrup.  It  has  been  found  pos- 
sible for  a  person  to  drink  a  sufHcient 
quantity  of  such  a  preparation  and 
within  a  short  time  to  experience  a  defi- 
nite narcotic  reaction  as  a  result,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing misuse  of  this  drug. 

Mr.  HeruT  L.  Giordano,  Acting  Cwn- 
missioner  of  Narcotics  for  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department,  advised  the  House 
District  Committee  in  a  written  report 
that  there  are  at  present  approximately 
182  preparations  now  on  the  market  con- 
taining not  more  than  one-sixth  grain 
of  dihydrocodelnone  or  its  salts  per 
ounce.  However,  they  report  further 
that  not  all  of  these  preparations  have 
attained  national  distribution  as  yet,  and 
they  believe  that  about  six  are  being 
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disti  ibuted  and  abused  in  the  District  of 
Colu  nbia  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  reports,  a  cough  syrup 
desi(  nated  c<»nmercially  as  "Cosanyl"  is 
the  most  generally  available  of  these 
prep  irations,  and  hence  is  the  most 
wide  y  misused.  All  such  preparations, 
how  iver,  represent  a  grave  hazard  to  the 
safei  y  of  the  citizens  of  the  city. 

Federal  legislation  has  been  passed  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress  which  will 
proh  bit  the  sale  of  this  drug,  as  de- 
scribed  in  this  bill,  without  prescription 
on  £  nationwide  basis.  However,  this 
legis  ation  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
Jam  ary  1961. 

Moanwhile,  the  House  District  Com- 
mitt«  feels  that  this  problem  involves 
a  hij  ;hly  dangerous  situation  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  urgently  de- 
man  3s  an  immediate  solution.     Hence. 


at  a 


Comooittee  on  Friday,  June  10,  the  mem- 


bers 
this 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  this 
peri 
Tl 
ture 
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meeting  of  the  full  House  District 


present  voted  unanimously  to  report 
bill,  which  will  protect  the  citizens 


bill  will  not  involve  any  expendi- 
of  funds. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  McMillan.    Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 


unaiLimous  consent  to  insert  after  the 
pass  ige  of  each  bill  on  the  District  Cal- 
ends r  considered  today,  an  explanation 

of  tlie  bill.     

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  *here 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  ron ,  South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MIJTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL.  1961 

Ml-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  >  ppropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the 
mutual  security  appropriation  bill  for 
the  1  [seal  year  1961. 

Tl  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obje  ;tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fron  Louisiana? 

Tl  lere  was  no  objection. 

M:-.  TABER  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der i  gainst  the  bill. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
minority  views  to  be  printed  with  the 
repo  "t  of  the  majority. 

Tt  e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obje<;tion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ? 

Tl  ere  was  no  objection. 


ONE 


Mj 


STEP   FORWARD   AND    THREE 
STEPS  BACKWARD 


PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marl  IS  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tt  e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obJe<iion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon? 

Tt  ere  was  no  objection. 

Mi.  porter.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
entei  Ing  the  closing  weeks  of  this  session 
of  O  ingress,  and  as  yet,  very  little  real 


progress  has  been  made  toward  legisla- 
tion to  provide  adequate  health  care  for 
the  aged.  At  this  late  date  it  would 
serve  no  purpose  for  me  again  to  go  into 
the  tragic  statistics  which  demonstrate 
the  urgent  need  for  such  legislation. 

THE     ACKD    HAVE     PRESSING     HEALTH     NEEDS 

In  the  face  of  the  volumes  of  evidence 
compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  by  Senator  McNamara's  Sub- 
committee on  the  Aged,  open-minded 
persons  have  conceded  that  the  aged 
have  very  pressing  health  needs,  that 
they  are  not  getting  the  help  they  require 
because  it  is  beyond  their  means,  and 
that  Federal  action  is  needed  to  relieve 
the  situation. 

The  question  now  is.  What  form  shall 
such  Federal  action  take?  For  my  part, 
I  have  an  op>en  mind  as  to  what  form 
the  legislation  should  take,  as  long  as  it 
promises  to  provide  an  adequate  solution 
to  the  problem. 

EHiring  this  Congress  I  have  strongly 
advocated  the  measure  introduced  by  my 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Ana  Forand.  of 
Rhode  Island.  Nevertheless,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand] 
and  I  have  always  stood  ready  to  give 
our  support  to  any  alternative  proposal 
which  would  do  the  job  at  hand  as  well 
or  better  than  the  Forand  bilL  TTie  rec- 
ord for  the  present  session  of  Congress 
will  show  to  date  a  succession  of  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  develop  such  a  work- 
able alternative.  It  is,  however,  not  too 
late  for  action. 

NO  GOOD  CASE  FOR  THESE  ALTEENATIVES 

Last  year  Secretary  Remming  re- 
ported to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  not  only  did  the  administra- 
tion oppose  the  Forand  bill,  but  also  that 
no  Federal  action  was  necessary.  Sub- 
sequently Senator  jAvrrs  and  others  in- 
troduced their  alternative  to  the  Forand 
bill.  Briefly  this  bill— S.  3350— would 
provide  for  Federal  subsidies  to  States 
which  provided  subsidies  to  private  or- 
ganizations offering  health  insurance  to 
the  aged  at  a  premium  based  on  income. 
As  the  able  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Machrowicz],  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  pointed  out, 
this  was  a  pie-in-the-sky  proposal  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  would  be  ad- 
ministratively impractical.  Second,  it 
would  depend  upon  heavy  financial  out- 
lays by  the  States,  many  of  whom  are 
already  in  fiscal  difficulty.  Third,  even  if 
all  other  obstacles  were  overcome,  there 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  the  benefits 
provided  would  be  any  where  near  ade- 
quate in  scope  or  amount.  There  are 
other  objections  to  this  plan  such  as  the 
humiliation  and  administrative  snooping 
involved  in  applying  the  income  or  needs 
test. 

In  the  middle  of  March  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  went  into  execu- 
tive session  to  consider,  among  other 
things,  health  care  for  the  aged.  By 
this  time,  Mr.  Flemming  had  changed  his 
tune  and  began  promising  an  adminis- 
tration alternative  to  the  Forand  bill. 

The  resulting  proposal  may  have  been 
designed  by  an  outside  consultant  named 
Rube  Goldberg.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
administration  proposal  has  not  been 
reduced  to  draft  legislation.     It  may  be 
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well  nigh  impossible  to  do  so.  At  any 
rate,  the  central  Idea  seems  to  be  that 
the  F^eral  Government  subsidize  any 
State  governments  which  are  willing  to 
go  into  the  business  of  selling  health  in- 
surance to  the  aged.  Two  new  gimmicks 
were  added  called  deductible  and  co- 
insurance. In  simple  terms  the  State 
health  insurance  policies  would  cover 
only  80  percent  of  yearly  medical  ex- 
penses in  excess  of  $250.  Even  this  cov- 
erage would  be  available  only  to  persons 
who  meet  certain  income  limitations. 

DIFFICULT  TO    ADMINISTER 

This  proposal  has  most  of  the  same 
defects  as  the  Javits"  bill:  It  would  be 
difficult  and  expensive  to  administer,  it 
would  place  too  heavy  financial  burdens 
on  the  States,  and  it  has  a  needs  test — 
called  an  income  limitation.  In  addition 
the  gimmicks  mentioned  above  make 
certain  that  benefits  will  be  inadequate. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  approve  the  administration  pro- 
posal. The  committee  tried  its  hand  at 
developing  a  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  Forand  bill  but  with  no  greater  suc- 
cess than  in  earlier  proposals. 

THE   VIGOR    IS   MISSING 

As  I  see  it,  the  committee  proposal  is 
a  sort  of  cross  between  pubUc  assistance 
and  the  administration  proposal.  The 
result  is  a  mongrel  which  does  not  prom- 
ise a  great  deal  of  hybrid  vigor.  It  is 
pretty  much  the  same  old  story:  The 
Federal  Government  would  subsidize 
States  which  provided  medical  l>enefits 
to  persons  meeting  a  needs  test.  The 
deductible  is  also  included  under  a  dif- 
ferent name.  The  public  assistance  pro- 
grams imder  which  payments  made  for 
medical  care  are  to  be  beefed  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  three  of  the 
alternative  proposals  show  an  unwill- 
ingness to  face  up  to  the  problem  and 
meet  it  squarely. 

A    NATIONAL    PROBLEM 

Health  care  for  the  aged  Is  a  national 
problem  which  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion. 

There  is  a  given  nvimber  of  aged  per- 
sons who  need  more  medical  care  than 
they  can  afford  to  buy.  If  we  agree  that 
they  must  have  such  care,  we  must  also 
agree  to  pay  for  it  one  way  or  another. 
Proponents  of  alternative  plans  seem  to 
feel  that  something  can  be  had  for  noth- 
ing if  only  it  is  paid  for  out  of  State 
treasuries,  some  of  which  are  already  de- 
pleted. There  are  even  more  fundamen- 
tal objections  to  these  alternatives. 

The  greatest  of  these  objections  is  the 
pauper  approach  whether  you  call  It  a 
needs  test,  or  income  limitation,  or  med- 
ical indigency.  Because  of  the  rising 
costs  of  medical  care  It  is  necessary, 
morally,  socially,  and  economically  that 
we  help  people  help  themselves 

This  can  be  an  unpleasant  busuiess 
for  all  concerned.  The  taxpayer  must 
bear  the  cost  and  the  recipient  must 
surrender  his  dignity  and  his  Independ- 
ence. 

LET  us  HELP  PEOPLE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES 

It  would  be  much  better  from  all 
points  of  view  if  we  could  help  people  to 
help  themselves.  That  is  what  the 
Forand  bill  would  do.  It  would  make  it 
possible  for  our  people  to  pay  in  ad- 


vance, during  their  working  years,  for 
the  medical  care  they  will  need  during 
retirement.  An  individual  would  receive 
medical  benefits,  not  because  some  bu- 
reaucrat decided  the  individual  was  poor 
enough,  but  because  he  had  paid  for 
them  out  of  his  earnings. 

Most  of  the  people  who  oppose  the 
Forand  bill  as  a  restriction  of  private 
freedom  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  pro- 
viding the  Individual  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  his  own  medical  needs,  is  far 
more  American  and  In  keeping  with  the 
ideals  of  personal  freedom  than  forcing 
him  to  rely  on  a  handout  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury'. 

CONSUMFR    REPORTS   IS  RIGHT 

I  think  now  that  an  article  in  the 
magazine  Consumer  Reports — June 
I960— is  probably  right  when  it  states 
that  the  social  security  approach  Is  al- 
most Inevitable.  No  other  reasonable 
alternative  approach  has  been  developed 
in  months  of  Intensive  study  and  work. 
I  see  no  prospect  for  the  development  of 
other  reasonable  alternatives  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
millenium  before  we  act.  Millions  of 
people  desperately  need,  want  and  de- 
serve action  now. 

Of  course,  we  have  seen  and  shall 
continue  to  see  bitter  opposition  to  such 
legislation  from  the  American  Medical 
Association.  To  borrow  a  phrase,  the 
AMA  has  been  dragged,  kicking  and 
screaming,  into  the  20th  century. 
Neither  the  kicking  nor  the  screaming 
has  yet  shown  any  signs  of  subsiding. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  ancient  his- 
tory, as  some  have  done,  to  show  that  the 
AMA  has  always  been  cool  to  health  and 
welfare  programs.  I  am  only  concerned 
with  their  present  attitude.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  AMA  now  seems  to  be  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  the  status  quo  at 
any  cost.  I  have  long  wished  that  the 
medical  profession,  as  represented  by  the 
AMA.  would  Join  with  us  In  constructive 
efforts  to  solve  the  health  problems  of 
the  aged.    I  continue  to  be  disappointed. 

At  flrst  the  AMA  said  the  problem  did 
not  exist,  that  no  one  was  denied  ade- 
quate medical  care  because  of  inability 
to  pay.  In  view  of  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  such  statements  must  be  in- 
credible even  to  the  people  who  make 
them. 

Moreover,  In  Its  efforts  to  mold  pubuc 
opinion  against  Uie  Forand  bill,  the  AMA 
has  sometimes  been  careless  with  its 
facts.  For  instance  in  its  pamphlet 
"Political  Medicine  Is  Bad  Medicine"  the 
AMA  tells  the  reader  that  the  Forand 
bill  would  cost  $2  billion  in  the  first  year. 
Secretary  Flemming  has  said  there  is  no 
justification  for  that  claim. 

Again  the  AMA  states  that  under  the 
Forand  bUl  Federal  officials  would  rule 
on  the  sort  of  treatment  which  must  be 
provided  and  that  a  doctor  might  be 
prevented  from  prescribing  necessary 
treatment.  Of  course,  both  these  things 
are  expressly  prohibited  by  the  bill. 

WHO  CAN  EXPLAIN  THE  AMA  POSITION? 

The  AMA  has  not  fulfilled  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  providing  leadership  in  the  field  of 
health  care  for  the  aged,  nor  has  it  been 
willing  to  allow  others  to  supply  that 
leadership.     I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain 


the  AMA's  position,  especially  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  services  that  organiza- 
tion has  rendered  in  improving  medical 
techniques  and  raising  the  standards  of 
professiMial  skill.  I  can  only  surmise 
that  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  are  in  conflict  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  pe<vle. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
open-mouth  closed-mind  policy  of  the 
AMA  we  should  not  allow  it  to  sway  our 
judgment  as  we  consider  urgently  needed 
legislation  to  provide  health  care  for  the 
aged.  

WEIRD   BIDDING    PROCEDURE    OF 
THE  ARMY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  newspaper  articles 
and  related  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day afternoon  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense James  H.  Douglas,  at  the  request  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates, 
Jr.,  replied  to  a  speech  I  made  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Jime  3, 1960. 
In  my  speech  I  criticized  the  "techni- 
ques" by  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense had  constructed  an  obstacle  course 
to  the  use  of  the  Government -owned 
Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant  and  "rigged" 
bidding  procediires  to  favor  the  Pood 
Machinery  k  Chemical  Corp.,  in  a  $42 
million  contract  to  produce  the  M-113 
armored  persormel  carrier  for  the  Army. 

Deputy  Secretary  Douglas'  explanation 
of  what  Is  occurring  in  the  bidding  on 
this  contract  is  evasive  and  vacillating 
and  a  complete  dodge  of  the  basic  issues 
involved.  In  no  way  does  it  justify  a 
procedure  under  which  taxpayers  will  be 
forced  to  pay  at  least  $6.5  million  more 
than  is  necessary  to  get  the  M-113  pro- 
duction task  done.^ 

Deputy  Secretary  Douglas  assures  me 
in  his  letter  of  Jvme  10, 1960,  that  bidding 
on  this  contract  is  being  seriously  studied 
at  this  very  moment.  In  other  words,  he 
says  that  the  Army  is  still  trying  to  de- 
termine the  best  bid  to  save  taxpayers' 
money. 

At  the  very  moment  that  Secretai-y 
Douglas  attempts  to  comfort  me  with  this 
assurance,  I  have  learned  that  Invita- 
tions were  sent  over  3  weeks  ago  by  the 
Ptood  Machinery  li  Chemical  Corp.  to  a 
"preproduction  party"  to  be  held  at  San 
Jose — tomorrow.  These  invitations,  Is- 
sued 3  weeks  ago,  assumed  that  the  Food 
Machinery  b  Chemical  Corp.  had  the  bids 
"sewed  up,"  and  that  they  would  have 
this  juicy  $42  million  contract  "locked 
up"  in  their  safe  by  party  time — tomor- 
row. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  may  have 
their  party  anyhow.  But  if  they  are 
wise,  they  should  put  the  champagne 
back  in  the  refrigerator.  Frankly,  they 
had  better  store  up  their  champagne 
vmtil  after  Congress  goes  home.     The 
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Food  Machinery  fc  Chemical  Oorp. 
should  know  by  now  that  thla  contract 
win  under  no  circumstances  be  granted 
until  Congress  goes  home. 

In  the  last  several  months  I  began 
checking  Into  the  unusual  circumstances 
fouling  the  air  blanketing  this  bidding 
procedure.  I  found  that  Pood  Machin- 
ery &  Chemical  Corp.  got  its  toe  In  the 
door  on  the  M-113  contract  under  false 
pretenses.  In  1957,  when  a  contract  was 
offered  for  researching  and  developing 
the  M-113  troop  carrier.  Pood  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp.  won  it  with  a  sur- 
prisingly low  bid.  It  was  $1.5  million, 
just  one-half  the  next  lowest  bid  sub- 
mitted by  a  proven  and  economical  pro- 
ducer of  tills  type  of  vehicle. 

Now  what  happened?  After  Pood  Ma- 
chinery k  Chemical  Corp.  won  this 
contract  with  its  bargain  bid,  It  could 
not  produce.  Delays  compounded  de- 
lays. Cost*  mounted.  Finally  the  Army 
had  to  rescue  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemi- 
cal Corp.  by  paying  an  additional  $10 
million  on  this  contract  to  ball  them 
out.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
series  of  extraordinary  procedures  fa- 
voring Pood  Machinery  at  an  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  2,  1960,  I 
alerted  this  House  to  the  weird  bidding 
procedures  which  were  going  on.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  law  provided  that 
Army  production  was  to  take  place  in 
plants  owned  by  the  United  States  imless 
this  proved  uneconomical  I  also 
pctoted  out  that  the  Army  paid  Ford 
Motor  Co.  engineers  $338,000  to  survey 
the  most  suitable  place  where  this  and 
other  vehicles  of  the  airborne  tank  fam- 
ily cotild  be  made.  The  survey  recom- 
mended production  in  the  Cleveland 
Ordnance  Plant  from  the  standpoint  of 
current  needs,  the  mobilization  base,  and 
the  lowest  cost  Secretary  WUber  M. 
Brucker  approved  the  findings  of  the 
Ford  survey  and  recoounended  It  be  car- 
ried out  The  Department  of  the  Army 
accordingly  announced  procurement  on 
December  17,  1959.  and  in  seeking  to  get 
mtiyimiim  competition  and  the  lowest 
cost  opened  procurement  to  all  prospec- 
tive bidders  with  the  option  of  using 
Oovemment-owned  plant  and  equipment 
or  their  own  plant  and  equipment.  At 
this  point  everything  was  going  accord- 
ing to  the  law. 

However,  on  February  24,  the  Depart- 
mmt  of  Defense — which  has  no  author- 
ity or  responsibility  for  the  signing  of 
Army  production  contracts — erected  an 
obstacle  course  against  use  of  the  Oov- 
emment-owned Cleveland  plant.  It  pro- 
vided that  any  private  manufacturers 
using  the  Government-owned  plant  in 
Cleveland  would  be  charged  an  exorbi- 
tant sum  for  the  use  of  the  plant  and 
its  equipment  whidi  would  make  Its  use 
completely  uneconomic  and  unfeariMe 
for  any  bidder.  In  addition,  I  declared 
that  special  toc^  at  the  San  Jose  plant 
of  the  Food  Machinery  ft  Chemical 
Corp. — already  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— would  not  be  available  to  any- 
one using  the  Cleveland  plant 

My  questkxis  raised  issues  vital  to 
Congress  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  Amer- 
ica. At  the  very  leaxt  I  expected  reason- 
able answers.  Regretfully  I  could  not 
find  them  in  Secretary  Douglas'  rQ)ly. 
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lii  reply  to  my  inquiry  Secretary 
Dov  glas  admits  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  sxii- 
vey  recommended  prodoctlon  in  the  Gov- 
ern] oent  plant.  This  is  what  the  Cleve- 
land^Ordnance  Plant  was  most  suited  to 
do. 

Despite  this  finding  and  despite  the 
law  and  the  recommendation  of  Army 
Sec:  etary  Wilber  M.  Brucker,  Mr.  Doug- 
las makes  the  unreasonable  statement 
thai  the  Ford  survey  was  not  intended 
and  did  not  take  into  ccxisidaration  the 
proluctlon  In  private  plants.  Why 
spetd  $33S,000  for  the  survey  in  the 
firs  place?  Mr.  Douglas  then  says  that 
the  survey  and  the  Army  recommenda- 
tioE  s  did  not  jibe  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fers e  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  planning 
gui<  ance.  Planning  guidance?  Can  we 
assv  me  that  the  Army  was  unaware  of 
the  planning  guidance  when  it  first  set 
up  he  bidding  ground  rules?  Or  were 
the  e  other  reasons?  Could  it  be  that 
the  Army's  sincere  attempt  to  comply 
wit  1  the  law  in  bidding  procedure  was 
sup  sressed  by  Pentagon  planning  guid- 
ance  to  gmde  contracts  to  friends  and 
favored  alumnae? 

Secretary  Douglas  refers  in  his  letter 
to  t  le  Armed  Service  Procurement  Regu- 
lati  m  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Bui  etin  60-2  which  provides  for  an 
equilization  of  competitive  opportimity 
wit  1  respect  to  the  use  of  Government - 
fur  lished  facilities.  It  would  seem  that 
the  purpose  of  the  Budget  bulletin  would 
be  1  o  eliminate  Government  competition 
to  1  rivate  industry  in  ordinary  commer- 
cia  activities.  Are  we  to  assume  that  its 
pui  ?ose  was  to  ridiculously  increase  the 
but  dens  on  the  taxpayer  by  paying  high- 
er prices  far  using  private  facilities  for 
defense  production  when  suitable  Gov- 
ern nent  facilities,  such  as  the  Cleveland 
On  nance  Plant,  are  available? 

Ii  his  answer  to  my  statement  that 
the  Army  recommended  production  of 
the  M-113  in  the  Cleveland  Ordnance 
Plait,  as  provided  by  the  Ford  report. 
Sec  retary  Douglas  admitted  this  was  so. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Army's 
plaii  was  rejected  because  it  was  "not 
in  accordance  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fenie  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  plan- 
nin  I  guidance" — whatever  that  is.  Does 
the  Department  of  Defense  believe  that 
my  curiosity  is  ended  by  this  reference  to 
elot  ive,  unidentified,  unexplained,  uneco- 
noD  Ileal  "planning  guidance"?     No. 

iJi  his  further  answer  to  my  state- 
meikt  Mr.  Douglas  compares  the  Gov- 
ern nent's  capital  investment  of  about 
$10  6  million  at  Food  Machinery  as 
aga  nst  the  corporatlcm's  own  capital  in- 
vesi  ment  In  the  sxaa  of  $5,850,000  in  f  a- 
cilii  les  for  the  Army  lightweight  vehicle 
pro  rram.  llieref ore  the  taxpayers' 
cap  tal  investment  is  2  to  1  over  the  cor- 
porition's  own  Investment  in  these 
facflitiea  How  can  the  $10.6  million  of 
tax  >ayer8'  money  advanced  to  Food 
Ma  hlnery  &  Ch^nlcal  Corp.  be  justi- 
fied ?  Is  this  not  the  same  $10.6  million 
whi  ::h  the  Government  had  to  pay  Food 
Ma(  ihinery  to  bail  it  out  of  its  successful 
bid  to  develop  the  M-113  in  the  first 
pla<e  at  a  total  cost  of  over  $12  million 
wh(  n  It  could  have  been  done  for  $9  mll- 
Uoi  less  by  a  bidder  which  never  failed 
to  I  leet  its  commitment  In  a  long  history 
of  s  mllar  production? 


Is  this  what  Secretary  Douglas  means 
when  he  says  the  Army  "will  fairly 
evaluate  the  bids"?  Of  course  not  It 
means  instead  that  the  Food  Machinery 
li  Chemical  Corp. — the  research  and  de- 
velopment contractor — which  was  res- 
cued with  Government  millions  to  build 
its  production  line,  is  guaranteed  a  mo- 
nopoly on  the  production  work. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  evaluation  fac- 
tors. Secretary  Douglas  defends  the 
rental  charge  when  a  Government  plant 
is  used  but  completely  ignores  a  very  im- 
portant consideration.  The  Cleveland 
Ordnance  Plant  costs  the  taxpayers 
$760,000  per  year  to  maintain  it  in  Idle- 
ness. This  expense  should  certainly  be 
deducted  from  a  fair  rental  charge  on 
the  property.  But  can  we  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  be  seriously  con- 
cerned about  a  mere  $760,000  in  waste 
each  year,  when  it  is  eager  to  waste  $6.5 
million  to  produce  this  equipment  at 
Food  Machinery  Corp.  instead  of  using  a 
Government-owned  plant? 

In  my  statement  I  declared  that  any- 
one using  Government  equipment  in  the 
Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant  would  have  to 
pay  a  prohibitive  rental  on  such  equip- 
ment based  upon  original  cost,  ignoring 
normal  depreciation.  In  his  reply  Mr. 
Douglas  states: 

Presumably  the  company  will  Include  in 
Its  price  an  allowance  for  depreciation  on  Its 
own  capital  equipment. 

Can  we  assume  for  one  moment  that  a 
company  which  grabbed  off  the  M-113 
development  bid  for  $1.5  million  and  then 
had  to  be  bailed  out  by  an  additional 
Government  payment  of  $10.6  million 
win  have  any  scruples  about  omitting  in 
its  price  an  allowance  for  depreciation 
on  its  own  capital  equipment?  My 
guess  is  that  it  will  not.  This  corpora- 
tion knows  it  is  supposed  to  get  the  eon- 
tract,  thought  It  would  have  it  locked  up 
by  now  and  had  the  champagne  ready 
for  tomorrow's  party. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Douglas'  letter  con- 
stitutes a  substantial  admission  of  most 
of  the  facts  I  have  produced  but  is  a  com- 
plete dodge  of  the  vital  issues  I  have 
raised. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Defense  Secretary  Thomas  E.  Oates,  Jr., 
of  June  2,  1960.  and  a  copy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  replies  submitted  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  James  H. 
Douglas  on  June  10,  1960,  along  with 
comments  on  the  allegations  I  made  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  on  June  2.  1960, 
entitled  "Weird  Bidding  Procedure  of  the 
Army": 

Junk2.1»0O. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Oates.  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  SKcazTABT:  Today  I  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  question  bidding  pro- 
cedures under  which  Army  Ordnance  pro- 
curement of  the  M-113  armored  personnel 
carriers  are  currently  being  evaluated  by  your 
Department. 

The  word  "eraluated"  la  used  advisedly. 
because  my  examination  of  the  facts  Indi- 
cates that  under  the  extraordinary  ground 
rules  established  for  bidding,  this  contract 
can  only  be  awarded  to  one  prospective  bid- 
der, namely,  the  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  of  San  Jose.  Calif.  I  was  startled  to 
learn  of  the  intricate  devices  which  are  being 
used  to  "figure  In"  the  Food  Machinery  it 
Chemical  Corp.  and  "figure  out"  any  other 
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pro8f>ectlve  bidder.     My  enclosed  statement 
explains  this  in  deUill. 

I  have  since  learned  that  at  least  one  of 
the  five  prospective  bidders  who  attended 
a  bidders'  conference  on  this  contract  in 
Detroit  on  December  17,  1959,  was  told  that 
It  was  futile  to  bid  because  the  Pentagon 
had  "indicated  there  already  was  a  source 
for  this  material."  This  could  only  mean 
that  the  Defense  Department  had  already 
made  up  its  mind  to  award  this  (42  million 
contract  to  the  Fcxxl  Machinery  &  Chem- 
ical Corp.  regardless  of  the  cost  involved. 

This  procedure  makes  a  sham  of  the  alleged 
bidding — I  might  say.  a  Cf>8tly  one  to  the 
taxpayer.  In  addition  to  the  increased  cost 
of  this  procvirement.  if  it  is  produced  in  the 
Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  plant  at 
San  Jose,  the  military  has  incurred  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary  expense  In  first  obtain- 
ing a  costly  independent  survey  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co  to  determine  where  this  produc- 
tion could  most  economically  take  place-  - 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  current  pro- 
duction needs  and  an  adequate  mobilization 
base. 

Mr.  Secretary,  this  survey  flatly  recom- 
mended that  this  production  work  be  done 
in  the  Government-owned  Cleveland  Ord- 
nance Tank  Plant  now  standing  idle  at  a  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  over  f2,000  each  day  for 
maintenance    alone. 

Compounding  the  waate  of  the  survey,  the 
Defense  Department  staff  ordered  a  real- 
estate  appraisal,  made  by  the  Cleveland  Real 
Estate  Board,  to  determine  tlie  rental  value 
of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  plant  which  never 
was  expected  or  intended  U)  be  used  in  the 
first  place.  This  bidding  procedure  Is  so 
u-regular  and  so  definitely  contrary  to  the 
declared  intent  of  Congress  on  the  economic 
use  of  Oovernment  plants  when  they  are 
available  that  I  am  certain  these  question- 
able practices  could  not  have  been  within 
your  knowledge. 

I  respectfully  submit  this  letter  with  the 
urgent  request  that  you  personally  look  into 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
A  bid  decision  under  these  highly  question- 
able ground  rules  is  imminent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chasijus  a.  Vanik. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  SECBJrrAaY  of  Defense. 

Washington.  J ntie  10.  1960. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik. 
House  of  Repre.tentative.1 . 

Dear  Mr.  Vantk:  Secretary  Oates  has 
asked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  June 
2,  1960,  to  which  you  attached  a  copy  of  your 
speech  made  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  award  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  for 
the  production  of  the  M-113  vehicles,  and  re- 
quested that  Mr.  Gates  personally  look  into 
this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

In  this  letter  you  raised  several  points 
concerning  the  bidding  procedures  used  in 
this  particular  proposed  procurement. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  Mr.  Gates  re- 
quested a  review  of  your  contentions  be  made 
by  the  DejMirtment  of  the  Army,  and  by  ele- 
ments of  his  staff.  ITie  results  of  that  review 
have  t>een  submitted  to  me. 

The  methods  and  procedures  under  which 
this  procurement  is  being  made  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  established  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Delense  contained  in  both  the 
Am>ed  Services  Procurement  Regulation 
(ASPRi  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(MBOB/  Bulletin  60-2.  By  these  established 
policies  we  seek  to  assure  that  all  interested 
elements  of  our  industrial  complex  are  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  bids  for  this 
procurement  on  an  equal  competitive  basis. 
This  procurement  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with 
the  above   established   policies. 

In  your  letter  you  raised  the  question  of 
the   survey   that  was   made  on   the   request 


of  the  Department  of  the  Army  by  the  Pord 
Motor  Co.  The  Pord  Motor  Oo.  was  em- 
ployed to  survey  selected  Government-owned 
plants  that  had  been  predetermined  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  as  part  of  a  con- 
cept for  the  establishment  of  a  production 
base  for  combat  vehicles.  It  was  not  in- 
tended and  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  capabilities  of  private  Industry  to  pro- 
duce the  equipment.  The  Army's  plan  for 
the  reallnement  of  the  mobilization  base  for 
production  of  combat  and  tactical  vehicles 
in  the  Government-owned  plants  in  Detroit, 
Lima,  and  Cleveland,  which  were  informed, 
look  into  consideration  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
study,  was  not  approved  by  the  Office  of  the 
.Secretary  of  Delense  since  requirements 
were  not  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  planning 
guidance. 

It  li:i6  always  been  the  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  assure  wherever 
possible  that  there  is  competition  in  all 
it4?m8  being  procured.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  in  its  initial  announcement  of 
the  proposed  procurement  on  December  17, 
1959,  seeking  to  get  maximum  competition, 
opened  the  proposed  procurement  to  aJl  in- 
terested parties  with  the  option  of  using 
Government-owned  plant  and  equipment  or 
their  own  plant  and  equipment. 

Following  the  Initial  annoimcement  of  the 
proposed  procurement,  the  attention  of  the 
Army  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Regulation  required 
that  there  be  an  equalization  of  competitive 
opportunity  with  respect  to  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-furnished facilities.  This  regula- 
tion requires  that  bids  of  firms  proposing  to 
use  Government  facilities,  without  charge, 
have  added  to  them  for  evaluation  piu-poees 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  rental  value  of 
such  facilities.  In  this  way  bidders  using 
privately  owned  facilities  are  not  placed  in 
an  unfair  competitive  situation.  This  policy 
is  not  new.  It  applies  to  all  bidders  in  the 
proposed  procurement  of  M-113  vehicles  in- 
cluding the  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical 
Corp..  to  the  extent  that  that  firm  will  use 
Government-ovi'ned  facilities.  They  are  cur- 
rently using  such  facilities  to  a  considerable 
extent.  This  procedure  Is  consistent  with 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  60-2,  the  re- 
quirements of  which  were  also  called  to  the 
attention  of  bidders  on  this  procurement. 

For  your  information,  the  Pood  Machinery 
fi  Chemical  Corp.,  is  the  developer  of  the 
M-113  vehicle  and  is  currently  the  only  pro- 
ducer. Its  current  contract  will  expire  some 
time  around  the  first  of  next  year. 

You  called  to  our  attention  the  provisions 
of  section  4532(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  shall  have  supplies  needed  for  the 
Army  made  in  factories  or  arsenals  owned  by 
the  United  States  so  far  as  those  factories  or 
arsenals  can  make  the  supplies  on  an  econom- 
ical basis.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  comply  with  this  statute. 

The  procurement  of  the  M-113  armored 
personnel  carriers  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  inquiries  made  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  recent  weeks.  I  am  submitting 
Information  consistent  with  this  letter  to  the 
other  interested  parties  that  have  made  in- 
quiries in  this  regard.  The  Department  of 
the  Army  is  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
this  letter  and  agrees  with  the  statements 
that  I  have  made. 

Prom  the  foregoing  I  have  concluded  that 
the  methods  used  in  this  procurement  are 
sound  and  are  in  accordance  with  established 
policy.  Your  charges  that  they  are  rigged 
are  unfounded. 

I  hope  this  letter  will  serve  to  clarify  any 
misunderstandings  that  might  have  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  this  proposed  procure- 
ment. I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  any  com- 
ments you  may  require. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Douglas, 

Deputy. 


COUICENTS    ON    THE    ALLEGATIONS    CONTAINED 

IN  THE  Statement  Made  bt  Oongrxssman 
Vanik,  on  the  Floor  of  the  House,  June 
2,  1960,  Tttlkd,  "Weird  Btoding  Procedure 
of  the  Army" 

Statement:  "Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment the  Defense  Department  is  getting 
ready  to  make  an  award  of  a  942  million 
contract  for  the  production  of  light  armored 
personnel  and  weapons  carriers  for  the  Army. 
This  contract  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
America  at  least  $6'^  million  more  than  it 
should." 

Pact:  The  Department  of  the  Army  is  cur- 
rently evaluating  the  proposals.  The  Office 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Sup- 
ply and  Logistics)  has  not  asked  for  or  re- 
ceived any  information  as  to  the  proposals 
made  by  the  offerors  in  connection  with  this 
procurement. 

We  know  of  no  basis  for  the  above  con- 
tention. 

Statement:  "  "By  induced  manipulation' 
the  Logistic  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  completely  shatters  the  ordinarily 
efficient  and  decent  methods  of  procurement 
which  had  generally  been  characteristic  of 
the  Army." 

Pact:  Procurement  practices  are  governed 
by  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regu- 
lation (ASPR). 

Section  13-407  of  ASPR  prescribes  the 
methods  of  using  evaluation  factors  In  pro- 
curement situations  where  competitive  bid- 
ders quc^te  on  both  the  utilization  of  private 
faculties  and  the  utilization  of  Government- 
owned  facilities. 

Comment:  Following  the  IntlAl  amiounce- 
ment  of  the  proposed  procurement,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Army  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Armed  Services  Procxirement  Regu- 
lation required  that  there  be  an  equalization 
of  competitive  opportunity  with  respect  to 
the  use  trf  Government-furnished  faculties. 
This  regulation  requires  that  bids  of  firms 
proposing  to  use  Government  faculties,  with- 
out charge,  have  added  to  them  for  evalu- 
ation purposes  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
rental  value  of  such  facilities.  In  this  way 
bidders  using  privately  owned  facilities  are 
not  placed  In  an  unfair  competitive  situ- 
ation. 

Other  pertinent  detail:  Equivalent  evalu- 
ation factors  are  required  in  evaluations 
under  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin 
60-2. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Sup- 
ply and  Logistics)  has  only  required  that 
the  military  departments  adhere  to  the  pro- 
visions of  ASPR  and  to  the  provisions  of 
BOB  60-2. 

Statement:  "In  1958  the  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  conducted  extensive  studies  to  deter- 
mine a  combat  vehicle  and  tank  production 
base,  utilizing  existing  Government-owned 
facilities  and  equipment.  This  is  fully  in 
accord  with  the  laws  enacted  by  Congress 
with  speciflc  application  to  Army  procure- 
ment. Section  4532(a)  of  tlUe  10  specifi- 
cally says:  'Hie  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
have  supplies  needed  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army  made  in  factories  or  arsenals  owned 
by  the  United  States,  so  far  as  those  factories 
can  make  those  supplies  on  an  economical 
basis.' 

"In  other  words.  Congress  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  that  its  ordnance  produc- 
tion should  take  place  in  Government  plants 
unless  a  finding  was  made  that  such  produc- 
tion was  uneconomical." 

Pact:  The  statute  actually  requires  that  a 
determination  be  made  that  the  production 
in  Government-owned  plants  Is  economical, 
not  that  it  would  be  uneconomical  to  place 
such  production  in  privately  owned  facili- 
ties. What  constitutes  economical  produc- 
tion in  Government-owned  facilities  must  be 
decided  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  It  is  not 
until  the  bids  on  a  particular  proctu-ement 
are  evaluated  that  this  decision  can  be  made. 
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statement:  "La«t  summer,  at  considerable 
expenae.  tbe  Department  of  the  Axmj  con- 
tracted for  outside  engineering  serflce  to 
determine  th*  meet  stUtable  plants,  either 
private  or  publicly  owned,  for  the  eoonomlc 
production  of  its  light  tank  and  personnel 
carrier  family.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  was 
thereafter  retained  to  provide  engineers  who 
would  survey  and  determine  where  the  Army 
could  nM3ct  economically  and  most  suitably 
produce  tank  and  personnel  carriers,  includ- 
ing the  M-113  personnel  carrier.  This  de- 
termination would  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
current  productive  capacity  and  possible 
mobilization  needs." 

Fact:  During  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959 
the  Army  developed  a  concept  for  establish- 
ment of  a  production  base  for  combat  ve- 
hicles utilizing  Government-owned  plants. 
The  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  employed  to  sxirvey 
the  selected  plants  to  determine  whether  or 
not  specified  mobilization  rates  of  produc- 
tion could  be  obtained  In  these  plants.  In 
addition  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  contract  called 
for  plant  layouts,  process  sheets,  tool  selec- 
tion, and  certain  other  Industrial  engineering 
data. 

Statement:  "Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
made  It  crystal  clear  that  insofar  as  the 
Army  is  concerned  production  of  military 
hardware  would  be  an  inhouse  operation 
wherever  possible,  utilizing  whatever  plants 
or  equipment  were  already  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayer. 

"After  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
studies,  the  engineers  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
concluded  that  the  Government-owned 
Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant  was  most  effl- 
clenUy  suited  to  do  the  production  Job  on 
the  Ught  tank  family  Including  the  M-113 
personnel  carrier.  This  plant  was  also  deter- 
mined as  moat  capable  to  meet  this  produc- 
tlTo  need  and  any  future  motoillzatlon 
reqnlresnenta  that  were  necessary. 

"Army  Secretary  WUber  M.  Brucker  ap- 
proved the  findings  ot  the  Ford  survey  in- 
cluding the  production  base  plan  and  sub- 
mitted their  recommendations  for  approval 
by  the  D^>artment  of  Defense  on  August  13, 
1956." 

Fact:  On  August  13,  1969,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  submitted  a  proposal  for  the 
realinement  of  the  combat  vehicle  produc- 
tion base  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   (Properties    and    Installations),    and 
subsequently  gave  a  briefing  in  the  confer- 
ence room  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (8.  ft  L.)  which  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatlTM  of  P.  Jk  I.,  S.  &  L.,  and  the  Comp- 
troller.    T%e     briefing     on     the     proposed 
rsfOinement   showed    that    the    Army    pro- 
posed to  use  the  Detroit  Arsenal  and  the 
Lima  Modification  Ccnte.-  for  production  of 
the  medixun  combat  vehicle  family  (3),  and 
the  Clereland  Ordnance  Plant  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  light  combat  vehicle  family 
(8),  InclxxUng  the  M-113  personnel  carrier. 
This  prc^xjsal  took  into  consideration  the 
Ford   Motor   Oo.   study.     This   study   deter- 
mined that  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant, 
when  suitably  equipped  with  machine  tools, 
could     meet     the     proposed     mobilization 
monthly    production   rates    for   the   several 
vehicles  in  the  light  oombat  vehicle  famUy 
including  the  M-113  armored  personnel  car- 
riw. 

Statement:  "Thus,  the  recommendation 
obtained  through  a  private  engineering  sur- 
vey, reviewed  by  the  Ordnance  Corps,  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  for 
all  practical  matters  determined  that  this 
I»-oduetlon  work  should  take  place  In  the 
Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant. 

"Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  this  plant. 
Nowhere  in  America  Is  there  a  comparable 
production  facility  for  these  purposes — ^26 
acres  under  roof.  9130  million  worth  of  mod- 
ern machinery — all  kUe.  And,  in  order  to 
keep  it  idle  the  OovenunMit  Is  spending 
t7ao,000  a  year  or  about  82,000  every  single 
day  of  the  year  for  ahsohitely  nothing. 


several 


place 
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"Jiist  how  does  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
get  ai  otmd  these  unassailable  hard  facts  and 
the  latent  of  OongressT" 

As  stated  before,  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

determined  that  the  Cleveland  Otd- 

Plant.  when  suitably  equipped  with 

tools,    could    meet    the    proposed 

monthly  production  rates  for 

vehicles    in    the    light    combat 

family  including  the  M-113  armored 

*   carrier.     This  study  did  not  de- 

that  this   production   work   should 

in  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant. 

the  evaluation  of  the  proposals  are 

p^ted  it  will  be  possible  to  determine 

it  is  more  economical  to  the  U3. 

to  produce  the  M-113  vehicle  in 

plant  or  In  the  Government-owned 

plant.     The  Secretary  of  the  Army 

make  a  determination   without  the 

of   these  proposals. 

The  Army's  plan  for  the  re- 
of  the  mobilization  base  for  i»'o- 
of  combat  and  tactical  vehicles  in 
Government-owned  plants  In  Detroit, 
and  Cleveland  was  not  approved  by 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  since 
were  not  in  accordance  with 
of  Defense  and  Joint  Chiefs 
Stalf  planning  giildance. 
Stalement:  "With  aU  these  hard  facts 
polntiog  toward  use  of  the  Cleveland 
Ordnaace  Plant,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  \i  is  Impossible  for  this  to  happen — 
became  everything  Is  rigged  to  send  this 
produiitlon  work  somewhere  else.  In  other 
words,  to  take  It  from  a  Government-owned 
plant  tnd  hand  the  gravy  to  a  private  plant 
which  will  charge  the  taxpayer  at  least 
$0]^  iilllion  more  for  use  of  its  plant  and 
equlpafient.  This  Is  mighty  good  few  that 
stockholders,  particularly  since  the 
hsry  It  will  use  will  be  charged  off  to 
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Food  Machinery  ft  Chemical  Corp., 

In  production  on  the  M-113  per- 

carrier.    The  quantity  under  current 

contract  is  900  vehicles.     The  first  vehicle 

delivered  In  February  1960  and  the  last 

secheduled  for  acceptance  in  January 


Machinery    was    designer    and    de- 
of   the   M-113.     It  holds   the   VEA 
Engineering  Agency)  contract. 

M-113  supersedes  the  M-50  personnel 

and  Food  Machinery  produced  all  of 

"I's  from  Korea  to  Febrtiary  1960. 

reports    It    has    made    substantial 

Investments    In    facilities    for    the 

Ight  weight  vehicle  programs  in  this 
equipment  and  estimates  it  repre- 


M-60 


Land 
Buildliigs 
Machii  ery   and 


$350,000 

2.900,000 

equipment 2,600.000 


■^-otal    5,850,000 

compares    with    the    Government's 

investment  of  about  $10.6  million  at 

large  portion  of  which  is  now  being 

the  production  of  M-113. 

the    private    Investment    and    the 

investment   are   applicable   to 

113  program.     (Prior  investments  in 

which  are  not  applicaUe  to  the 

program   are   not  Included  in  these 

This   vehicle  has   never   been 
in  a  Government-owned  plant. 

"And  who  do  you  suppose  Is 

_    the   breaks   on  this  contract? — the 

1^  achlnery  &  Chemical  Corp.,  of  San 

C^lif .,  which  has  had  more  success  with 

tnce  division  comparatlvriy  speak - 

any  other  defense  production  com- 

Annerica.    This  company,  by  its  own 

m,   in  a  2-page  edition  of  the  Air 

^lagazine  of  J\me  1960.  paid  for  by 

says  that  since   1941   It  has 

and  built  more  types  of  military - 


l>n. 


taxjMiyers. 


standardized  tracked  vehicles  than  any  other 
oomjmny  In  America. 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
successful  private  enterpriss  but  I  vigor- 
ously object  to  such  production  taking  place 
under  circtimstances  which  increase  the  coet 
to  the  Government.  In  other  words,  why 
should  this  corporation  be  permitted  to 
build  this  important  military  hardware  in  Its 
San  Jose  plant,  when  there  Is  every  reason  in 
the  world  to  believe  that  the  same  work 
could  be  done  by  a  private  contractor  for 
teVi  million  less  in  the  Government-owned 
plant  in  Cleveland  or  some  other  GkJvern- 
ment-owned  facility?" 

Pact:  Pood  Machinery  ft  Chemical  Cbrp 
placed  an  advertisement  In  the  June  1960 
Issue  of  the  Air  Force  magazine,  a  publica- 
tion Issued  by  the  Air  Force  Association,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  which  contains  the 
statement  attributed  to  the  company  by 
Congressman  Vakik. 

Comment:  The  Department  of  the  Army 
cannot  make  a  prejudgment  as  to  where  the 
production  should  be  located.  It  will  eval- 
uate fairly  the  bids  and  make  an  award  to 
the  lowest  evaluated  bid  In  accordance  with 
the  ASPR.  The  Pood  Machinery  proposal 
will  be  evaluated  In  the  same  manner  as  a 
proposal  utilizing  Cleveland.  The  rental 
factors  will  apply  to  the  Oovemment-ownsd 
eqiilpment  In  Food  Machinery  as  well  as 
Government-owned  plant  In  the  same  way  as 
it  will  apply  in  proposals  to  utilize  Govern- 
ment-owned equipment  In  the  Cleveland 
plant. 

Statement:  "Here  is  how  the  bidding  Is 
rigged  against  the  xise  of  the  Cleveland 
Go vermnent -owned  plant. 

"On  December  17,  1959,  officials  of  the 
Ordnance  Tank  Automotive  Command  held 
a  bidders'  conference  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
on  the  production  of  light  armored  person- 
nel carriers  and  the  M-113  tanks.  At  this 
meeting  prospective  bidders  were  told  that 
there  would  be  no  penalty  or  evaluation  for 
use  of  Government-owned  plants  and  equip- 
ment. The  bidding  could  therefore  be  mads 
on  the  basis  of  out-of-pocket  cost  Including 
the  use  of  Government -owned  plants  and 
faculties.  This  proposal  fully  complied  with 
the  will  of  Congress  expressed  in  section 
4532(a)  of  Utle  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  This  proposal  also  would  have  re- 
sulted in  lower  bids  reflecting  the  use  of 
Government-owned  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  savings  resulting  from  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned equipment  would  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  taxpayer." 

Fact:  No  representative  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  E>efense  was  present  at  the 
December  17.  1959  bidders'  conference  nor 
should  there  have  been.  Notes  on  this  con- 
ference held  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  indicate  that  the  "out-of-pocket- 
method  of  evaluating  cost  was  to  be  used 
as  stated  by  Congressman  Vawik.  However, 
this  method  of  evaluation  would  be  contrary 
to  the  ASPR.  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et Bulletin  60-2.  The  bidders'  conference 
covered  the  proctirement  of  the  M-113  vehi- 
cles. 

When  It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  AssLstant  Secretary  of  Defense  (8.  ft  L.) 
staff  that  the  Request  for  Prc^Ktsals  for  the 
M-60  and  M-88  contained  these  provisions, 
a  series  of  conferences  were  held  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (8.  ft  L.)  Issued  a  memo- 
randum on  January  22,  1960  requiring  that 
provisions  of  BoB  Bulletin  60-2  be  applied 
to  the  procurement  of  all  of  the  vehicles 
referred  to  above.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  replied  on  January  38,  1960, 
that  the  RFP  for  the  M-60  and  M-88  would 
be  amended  to  provide  that  evaluation  of 
proposaU  would  be  made  in  accordance  with 
all  applicable  provisions  of  the  ASPR  and 
BOB  Bulletin  60-2.  Also  that  the  Request 
for  Proposals  for  the  M-115  would  also  be 
so  worded. 
Statement;  "Now,  what  happened. 
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"Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24,  1960, 
when  requests  for  proposals  were  made  for 
production  of  the  M-113  vehicles,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  made  a  turnabout.  It 
directed  that  proposals  for  production  could 
be  made  on  one  of  two  options :  First,  exclu- 
sive production  In  the  bidders'  private  plant; 
or  second,  production  In  the  Government- 
owned  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant. 

"However,  if  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant 
were  used,  the  bidder  faced  insurmountable 
barriers,  which  made  production  in  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned plant  economically  impos- 
sible. 

"First  of  all.  the  bidder  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  rent  penalty  on  the  Cleveland  Ord- 
nance Plant  of  6.5  cents  per  square  foot  per 
month,  or  a  total  of  867,200  per  month  for 
the  entire  plant — even  though  the  plant  was 
only  partially  used.  This  alone  is  an  impos- 
sible financial  burden  on  a  bidder  using  the 
Government  plant  In  Cleveland.  The  total 
additional  coet  to  a  bidder  would  be  almost 
$1,280,000  over  the  contract  period." 

Fact :  Notes  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
on  the  bidders  conference  held  at  OTAC  on 
December  17,  1959.  clearly  provide  that  con- 
tractors may  submit  proposals  for  "either  or 
both  of  the  following  options: 

"Option  1,  production  utilizing  the  Cleve- 
land Ordnance  Plant. 

"Option  2,  production  solely  at  privately 
owned  plant." 

The  provision  on  rental  factors  referred  to 
is  In  accordance  with  the  ASPR  reg\ilatlon8 
and  the  intent  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
the  M-60  and  M-88  procurement,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  used  local  real  estate 
boards  to  establish  a  fair  rental  factor  for 
use  of  Government -owned  plants  that  would 
reflect  local  conditions. 

Comment:  The  two  options  Included  in 
the  request  for  proposal  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  to  use  Government-owned  or 
privately  owned  plants  are  in  accord  with 
Army  policy  to  create  competitive  bidding  for 
the  procurement  of  these  vehicles.  In  this 
way  Army  hopes  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  production  for  the  least  amount 
of  expenditure.  OSD  did  not  participate  in 
nor  had  knowledge  of  the  Inclusion  of  these 
options,  since  this  was  determined  by  the 
EXepartment  of  the  Army  before  tbe  Decem- 
ber 17,  1969,  conference. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  used  local 
real  estate  boards  to  establish  the  rental 
factor  for  the  Government-owned  plants  to 
be  used  for  production  of  the  M-113  vehicle. 

The  Oovemment-owned  facilities  which 
are  available  tor  use  by  Pood  Machinery  will 
be  evaluated  on  an  exactly  equivalent  basis. 
Obviously,  the  appropriate  charges  attrib- 
utable to  Food  Miachinery's  privately  owned 
facUlUes  will  be  included  in  their  bid  price. 

Statement:  "This  should  be  rigging 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  thoroughly  discour- 
age anyone  planning  or  hoping  to  use  the 
Government-owned  plant  In  Cleveland. 

"But  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  road- 
blocks In  the  path  of  economy.  If  Govern- 
ment-owned production  equipment  in  the 
Cleveland  ordnance  plant  are  used,  the  pro- 
ducer may  pay  a  prohibitive  rental  based  on 
what  they  cost  new.  This  completely  denies 
any  consideration  for  the  present  deprecUited 
value  of  this  equipment." 

Fact:  ASPR  13-407  requires  under  the 
"Right  of  a  Contractor  to  Use  Industrial  Pa- 
cilitles"  (which  Includes  production  equip- 
ment) that  a  fair  rent  will  be  charged  or 
will  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of.  a  bid  to 
prodvice  services  or  .supplies.  It  i)rovldcs  that 
the  rent  be  based  on  the  rates  provided  in 
ASPR   13-601. 

Comment:  Accordingly,  any  Government - 
owned  equipment  vised  In  the  Cleveland  ord- 
nance plant  to  produce  the  M-113  or  used 
elsewhere  by  Food  Machinery  or  by  any  other 
contractor  will  be  affected  In  the  evaluation 
by  the  same  rate  prescribed  by  ASPR.  These 
rates  range  from  I'i  percent  per  month  of 


the  acquisition  cost  for  equipment  2  years  old 
or  less,  to  three-foxirths  erf  1  percent  for 
equipment  more  than  10  years  old.  In  effect, 
age  of  equipment  determines  the  differences 
in  the  dollar  amount  for  evaluating  purposes 
for  all  contractors.  Presumably  the  company 
will  include  In  its  price  an  allowance  for 
depreciation  on  its  own  capital  equipment. 

Statement:  "In  the  imlikely  circumstance 
that  anyone  could  overcome  these  obstacles 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  devised  one 
final  scheme  to  insure  that  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery ft  Chemical  Corp.  gets  this  contract. 
The  contract  proposal  stated  that  bidders  are 
required  to  add  to  their  cost  figure  the  cost 
of  special  tooling  they  will  need  for  this  pro- 
duction. The  gimmick  here,  of  course,  is 
that  In  the  plant  of  Pood  Machinery  these 
special  tools  have  already  been  made  avail- 
able at  public  expense  and  are  in  use.  No 
other  bidder  can  conceivably  bid  against  such 
brazenly  rigged  conditions." 

Fact;  The  request  for  proposal  provides  on 
page  3,  item  c,  as  follows:  "The  cost  of  spe- 
cial tooling,  as  defined  In  ASPR  13-101.5,  will 
be  amortized  In  the  end  item  price,  but  must 
be  listed  below  the  profit  line.  No  profit  on 
the  cost  of  special  tooling  will  be  allowed. 
The  total  cost  of  special  tooling  will  be  used 
in  the  evaluation.  In  addition,  the  total  cost 
of  special  tooling  acquired  for  or  paid  for  by 
the  Government  under  any  other  contract  for 
M-113  carrier  production  and  which  will  be 
used  on  this  contemplated  contract  will  be 
evaluated." 

Comment:  It  is  clear  from  the  above  that 
all  proposals  will  be  affected  alike.  Any  spe- 
cial t<x)Iing  previously  provided  to  Food 
Machinery  by  the  Government  on  the  con- 
tract In  effect  will  be  Included  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  In  the  evaluation. 
Any  costs  attributable  to  the  use  of  special 
tool  in;?  owned  by  Food  Machinery  will  be 
included  In  their  bid  price. 

Statement:  "Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  has  done  an  exemplary  job 
In  military  procurement.  Its  procurement 
contract  costs  have  been  the  most  economical 
in  the  military  service.  The  Army  Ordnance 
Corps  recommended  the  use  of  the  Cleveland 
Ordnance  Plant  for  the  M-113  production. 
So  did  the  Independent  engineers  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  Army  Secretary  Wilber 
Brucker,  a  fine  and  honorable  gentleman, 
concurred  in  this  recommendation.  He  cer- 
tainly does  not  desire  to  pile  extra  burdens 
on  the  taxpayer. 

"Despite  this  overwhelming  evidence  in 
favor  of  making  Army  vehicles  In  the  Govern- 
ment-owned plant  In  Cleveland  someone  in 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense said  "No"  and  erected  the  impossible 
roadblocks  In  the  path  of  sensible  economy. 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  the  Defense 
Secretary  Thomas  Gates  is  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  here.  It  Is  high  time  he  gave  a 
hard  look  at  what  Is  going  on  In  this  weird 
bidding  procedure." 

Fact :  The  only  requirement  of  anyone  In 
"upper  reaches  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense" h.'is  been  that  the  Armed  Services  Pro- 
curement Regulation  as  well  as  provisions 
of  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bulletin  60-2  be 
followed. 


I  Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  June  2,  1960] 

Vanik  Ch.\rges  Pentagon  Costs  Crrv  3.000 

Jobs 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

V.'ASHiNGTON. — The  Pentagon  today  was  ac- 
cused of  rigging  a  $42  million  military  con- 
tract to  keep  the  work  from  being  done  at 
Cleveland   tank  plant. 

About  300  are  now  employed  to  maintain 
the  plant.  An  estimated  3.000  would  be 
hired  if  the  contract  were  awarded  to  Cleve- 
land. 

Bidding  procedures  are  designed  to  favor 
ft  private  firm,  the  Pood  Machinery  ft  Chem- 


ical Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  Coiigressman 
Chaklxs  a.  Vanik  was  prepared  to  tell  Con- 
gress today. 

"I  can't  believe  Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
Gates  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on."  the 
Cleveland  Congressman  said.  "It's  high  time 
he  gave  a  hard  look  at  this  weird  bidding 
procedure." 

The  Army  is  studying  bids  for  production 
of  1,380  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers 
light  enough  to  be  airdropped.  A  decision 
Is  expected  soon.  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
is  working  on  a  pilot  order. 

Vanik  said  award  of  the  big  contract  to 
the  California  plant  rather  than  to  the 
Government-owned  Cleveland  plant  would 
cost   taxpayers   an   additional  $614    million. 

He  said  Congress  told  the  Army  to  make 
Its  equipment  In  Government -owned  plants 
unless  It  was  uneconomical  to  do  so. 

PLANT    MOST    SUITKU 

In  addition.  Ford  Motor  Co.  engineers  in 
a  survey  ordered  by  the  Army,  declared  the 
Cleveland  pleint  most  suited  for  making  light 
tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  such  as  the 
M-113  carrier,  Vanik  said.  Army  Secretary 
WUber  Brucker  concurred  and  recommended 
the  Cleveland  facility  be  used,  he  said. 

"But,  scwneone  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  said  'no'  and  erected 
impossible  roadblocks  in  the  path  of  sensi- 
ble  economy,"    Congressman   Vanik   said. 

These  "roadblocks"  against  use  of  the 
Cleveland  plant,  according  to  Vanik.  in- 
cluded : 

Policy  turnabout  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  created  Insurmountable  barriers 
for  bidders  planning  to  use  the  Cleveland 
facility. 

Declaration  that  anyone  using  the  Cleve- 
land plant  would  have  to  pay  an  additional 
rental  of  $67,200  a  month  or  about  $1,280,000 
over  the  life  of  the  contract. 

Setting  the  life  of  the  conUact  at  19 
months  Instead  of  a  normal  12. 

A  requirement  that  bidders  add  to  their 
normal  bid  the  cost  of  special  tooling  they 
woiild  need  at  Cleveland. 

"The  gimmick  here,  of  course,  Is  that  in 
the  plant  of  Food  Machinery  these  special 
tools  have  already  been  made  available  at 
public  expense  and  are  in  use,"  Vanik  de- 
clared. "No  other  bidder  can  conceivably 
bid  against  such  brazenly  rigged  conditions." 

Vanik  said  any  one  of  the  Pentagon's  road- 
blocks against  use  of  the  Cleveland  plant 
should  be  enough  to  discourage  bidders,  but 
that  together  they  virtually  rule  out  the 
Ohio  plant. 

SHOCKING   PICTUKX 

"Here  is  a  shocking  picture  of  how  econ- 
omy loses  out  In  military  bidding,"  he  said. 

If  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant  loses  the 
$42  million  M-113  contract  Its  future  Is  dis- 
mal, military  sources  said.  The  28-acre  fa- 
cility housing  $130  million  worth  of  ma- 
chinery is  gathering  dust  on  a  military  stand- 
by basis. 

Cadillac  Division  of  General  Motors  man- 
ages the  plant  lor  the  Army.  It  was  one  of 
six  firms  which  attended  bidding  briefing  by 
the  Army  in  Detroit  February  24. 

In  February  1959  then  Defense  Secretary 
Nell  McEIroy  promised  Ohio  Congressmen  the 
Cleveland  plant  would  receive  "full  consid- 
eration" In  the  award  of  future  Army  con- 
tracts. 


(From    the   Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  June  3, 
1960] 

CiTT    Is    Losing    Rigged    U.S.    Pacts — Vanik 

Washington. — Representative  Charles  A. 
Vanik  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday  that  the  Defense  Department  Is 
rigging  contracts  involving  Cleveland.  He 
said  this  would  cost  American  taxpayers 
millions. 

The  Cleveland  Democrat  said  that  at  this 
very  moment  the  Defense  Department  was 
getting  ready  to  make   an   award   of  a  $42 
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million  contract  for  production  of  light  ar- 
mored personnel  and  weapons  carriers. 

"This  contract,"  Vanik  told  the  Hoiise, 
"will  coet  the  taxpayers  of  America  at  least 
•S.500,000  more  than  It  should. 

"By  Induced  manipulations  the  logistic 
section  of  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
pletely shatters  the  ordinary  efficient  and 
decent  methods  of  procurement  which  have 
generally  been  characteristic  of  the  Army." 

SHOCKING   PICTURI 

He  called  it  a  shocking  picture  of  how 
economy  loses  out  In  military  bidding. 

He  said  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
studies  showed  that  the  Government -owned 
Cleveland  tank  plant  was  most  efficiently 
suited  to  do  the  production  Job  on  the  light 
tank  family,  including  the  M-113  person- 
nel carrier. 

This  plant,  he  said,  was  also  determined  as 
most  capable  to  meet  this  productive  need 
and  any  further  mobilization  requirements 
that  may  be  necessary. 

"Just  how  does  the  Department  of  De- 
fense get  around  these  unassailable  hard 
facts  and  the  Intent  of  Congress?"  Vanik 
asked. 

"KICGKD"  TO  GO  EUSEWHZRE 

With  all  these  hard  facts  pointing  toward 
use  of  Cleveland's  ordnance  plant.  I  am  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  It  Is  Impossible  for 
this  to  happen — because  everything  is  rigged 
to  send  this  production  work  somewhere 
else." 

In  other  words,  Vanik  added,  to  take  it 
from  a  Government-owned  plant  and  hand 
"the  gravy"  to  a  private  plant  will  coet  the 
taxpayers  at  least  $6,500,000  more  for  the  use 
of  Its  plant  and  equipment. 

"This  Is  mighty  good  for  that  plants  stock- 
holders, particularly  since  the  machinery  It 
win  use  will  be  charged  off  to  the  taxpayers." 

The  Cleveland  Congressman  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  successful  private  enterprise. 
But,  he  insisted,  he  vigorously  objected  to 
such  production  taking  place  under  circtun- 
stances  that  Increase  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

ABMT'S  HANDS  TIXD  HZBX 

Army  officials  here  have  no  say  in  award 
of  the  contract.  Col.  Boss  R.  Caldwell,  head 
of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  District,  said  last 

night. 

Because  of  the  contract's  size  and  the  fact 
that  bidders  are  located  in  several  of  the 
ordnance  districts,  the  decision  will  be  made 
at  the  Pentagon. 

Neither  Colonel  Caldwell  nor  Ralph  M. 
Besse.  civilian  adviser  to  the  district,  could 
predict  the  next  step  in  the  dispute.  Besse 
said  local  ordnance  officials'  only  role  had 
been  to  show  facilities  here  to  Pentagon  offi- 
cials. 

I  Prom    the   Cleveland    Press,   June   3,    19«0| 

V.\NiK   Asks  Psobe  or  Bid   Rigging  To  Ba« 

Use  or  Tank  Plant 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington.— Defense  Secretary  Thomas 
S.  Gates.  Jr.,  was  asked  today  to  investigate 
rigged  bidding  on  a  $42  million  contract  in- 
volving Cleveland  Tank  Plant. 

Congressman  Charles  A.  VANm.  Democrat. 
of  Cleveland,  in  a  letter  to  Gates  charged 
that  a  bidders'  conference  In  Detroit,  Decem- 
ber 19  was  a  "sham." 

"One  of  the  five  prospective  bidders  was 
told  that  It  was  futile  to  bid  because  the 
Pentagon  had  indicated  there  already  was  a 
source  for  this  material,"  Vanik  wrote. 

Urging  Gates  personally  to  look  into  the 
matter  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  the 
Cleveland  Congressman  reminded  the  Secre- 
tory that  a  bid  decision  was  imminent. 

Vanik  told  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday  the  Pentagon  had  rigged  bidding 
on  the  big  production  contract  to  keep  the 
work  from  being  done  in  Cleveland. 
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I  charged  that  bidding  procedures  set  up 
Department    favored    the    privately 
Pood   Machinery   ft   Chemical    Corp. 
at  San  Jose,  Calif.     He  said  It  would 
tixpayers  $8'^  million  more  to  have  the 
( lone  by  Pood  Machinery  rather  than  at 
GJ)vernment -owned  Cleveland  facility. 
Machinery  Is  producing  a  pilot  con- 
the  airborne- type  troop  carriers.    Its 
tools  could  easily  be  moved  to  Cleve- 
do  the  Job  there,  Vanik  stated, 
lis  letter  to  Gates,  Vanik  challenged 
Pentagon's  evaluation  of  bids. 

examination  of  the  facts  indicate  that 

the  extraordinary  ground  rules  estab- 
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are  hopeful  the  Cadillac  Division  of 
Motors  win  be  successful  In  their 
this  contract."  Col.  Ross  Caldwell, 
Chief  of  the  Cleveland  Ordnance  Dls- 
I  aid  today. 
Cad  llac  would  produce  the  $42  million 
worth  of  armored  personnel  carriers  at  the 
Cleveland  Tank  Plant. 

"Tho  whole  matter  rests  with   the  Chief 
Ordhance  in  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
y^and    higher    echelons,"    Colonel 
said. 


Arms 


the   Cleveland    Press,    June  3.    1960 1 

Is  ON   T.ARGET  IN   BOMBEK  PLANT  BLAST 


Coni  ressman 


Vanik  Is  doing  this  commu- 
flne  service  by  trying   to  bring  the 
lumber  plant  back  to  economic  life. 

could  reasonably  argue,  of  course, 
cbntracts    should    be    assigned    to    the 
a  Imply  to  pump  money  into  Cleveland. 
Vanik   offered  convincing  arguments 
$42  million   contract   for  light   per- 
carriers  could  be  filled  here  more  ef- 
than  elsewhere, 
farther  brought  to  light  some  contract 
conditions  which  strongly  suggest  that  a  de- 
effort  is  under  way  to  steer  the  work 
CaliiTornla  and  away  from  Cleveland, 
jtrocedures  for  assigning  military  con- 
so  complicated,  and  so  loaded  with 
that  constant  vigilance  is  necessary. 
1  Qoklng  out  the  angles  on  this  con- 
^  anik  has  exercised  this  kind  of  vlgi- 
"  the  community  Is  grateful  to  him. 


snd 


[From    the   Cleveland    Press,   June   4,    19601 
Vanik   pAv.s   $338,000  Tank  Sxtrvet  Ignored 
(By  Robert  Crater) 
WASiiNGTON. — The  Army  paid  $338,000  for 
recommendation  which  Pentagon  officials 
shoirlng  aside.  Congressman  Charles  A. 
Democrat,  of  Cleveland,  charged  to- 


r  scommendation  was  in  a  Ford  Motor 

nfineers'     survey     which     pinpointed 

i|d  Tank  Plant  as  the  logical  facility 


for   making   Army    light  armored    personnel 
and  weapons  carriers,  Vanik  said. 

"I'm  shocked  to  learn  the  Army  spent  so 
much  for  a  qualified  survey  which  is  get- 
ting so  little  consideration  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  which  the  Depart- 
ment never  intended  to  consider  seriously," 
Congressman  Vanik  said. 

Meanwhile.  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  8. 
Gates,  Jr..  has  assured  Senator  Frank  J. 
Lausche.  Democrat,  of  Ohio,  he  will  look  into 
the  bidding  involving  the  Cleveland  plant 
The  Senator  was  aroused  by  reports  of  bid 
rigging  and  phoned  Secretary  Gates'  office 
Immediately. 

Senator  Stephen  M.  Young,  Democrat,  of 
Ohio,   pledged  his  cooperation  today. 

"Congressman  Vanik's  doing  a  good  Job 
and  111  support  him  in  his  efforts,"  he 
said. 

Vanik  has  charged  the  Pentagon  with  rig- 
ging a  $42  million  contract  for  Army  person- 
nel carriers  to  keep  the  Government -owned 
Cleveland  Tank  Plant,  now  on  standby  basis. 
from  getting  the  work. 

He  claims  a  privately  owned  firm.  Food 
Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.,  San  Jose,  Calif., 
is  being  favored  by  someone  high  up  in  the 
Defense  Department. 

Congressman  Vanik  said  he  has  tried  un- 
successfully to  get  details  of  the  Ford  survey 


[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press.  June  6,  1960 1 

House  Probe  Is  Urged  in  Bid  Rules  Rig- 
ging— Vanik  Presses  roR  Airing  or  Tank 
Plant  Deal 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington. — Congressman  Charles  A 
Vanik.  Democrat  of  Cleveland,  today  called 
for  a  congressional  probe  of  bidding  proce- 
dure set  up  by  the  Pentagon  on  a  $42  mil- 
lion defense  contract. 

He  charged  "manipulation,  special  interest 
and  favoritism"  in  bidding  procedure  de- 
signed to  keep  the  work  from  being  done  at 
Cleveland  Tank  Plant,  Awarding  the  con- 
tract to  Cleveland  would  mean  employment 
for  3.000. 

"A  thorough  investigation  is  warranted." 
he  declared.  "For  this  reason  I  have  re- 
quested the  Armed  Services  Subcommittee 
for  Special  Investigations  to  give  this  rigged 
bidding  a  very  thorough  going  over." 

The  subcommittee,  noted  for  its  probes  In- 
to excessive  and  Irregular  spending  In  the 
military,  is  headed  by  Congressman  F.  Ed- 
ward HUBERT.  E>emocrat  of  Louisiana. 

Vanik  has  been  attacking  "ground  rule*" 
set  up  by  the  Department  of  Defense  on  bid- 
ding for  the  production  of  $42  million  worth 
of  M-113  armored  troop  carriers. 

He  claims  Cleveland  Tank  Plant,  owned 
by  the  Government  and  now  on  standby 
basis  at  a  cost  of  $2,000  a  day.  stood  to  lose 
out  to  the  privately  owned  Pood  Machinery 
&  Chemical  Corp..  San  Jose,  Calif.  This. 
Vanik  said,  would  cost  taxpayers  an  addi- 
tional $6,500,000. 

"Favoritism"  and  "special  Interest"  were 
indicated,  he  charged,  because  "someone  In 
the  upper  reaches"  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment rejected  Army  Secretary  Wilber  Bruck- 
ers  recommendation  that  the  work  should 
be  done  in  Cleveland. 

Vanik  also  pointed  t6  a  $338,000  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  survey  which  named  Cleveland  Tank 
Plant  as  the  logical  facility  for  making  the 
Army  family  of  light  armored  personnel  and 
weapon  carriers.  The  Army  ordered  this  sur- 
vey and  paid  for  It. 

I'Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
June  7.  1960) 

Vanik  Seeks  Investigation  of  Ta.nk 
Contract  Rigging 

Washington  -RepresenUtive  Charles  A. 
Vanik  yesterday  pressed  for  a  congressional 
investigation  of  Defense  Department  con- 
tract policies  involving  the  Cleveland  Ord- 
n.ince  Pl.^nt. 
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In  a  letter  to  Representative  F.  Edward 
HiBEKT,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  chairman 
of  the  House  Special  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  Cleveland 
Democrat  reiterated  charges  that  a  $42  mil- 
lion light  tank  contract  was  being  "directed  " 
to  the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  of 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

In  a  floor  speech  last  week  Vanik  charged 
that  contract  rules  were  rigged  so  that  the 
California  company  would  get  the  contract. 

He  said  that  prejudicial  and  costly  specifi- 
cations were  drawn  contrary  to  Army  rec- 
ommendations and  a  private  survey  which 
said  the  work  should  be  done  at  the  Gov- 
ernment-owned Cleveland  plant. 

charges  "pressure" 

The  shuffle  in  bid  specifications  was  ob- 
viously designed  to  accommodate  high  pK>liti- 
cal  pressures  almost  at  the  summit  for  the 
benefit    of    Food    Machinery,    Vanik    wrote 

HilBERT. 

He  asked  the  subcommittee  chairman  to 
hold  such  hearings  as  necessary  to  deter- 
mine: 

Why  the  report  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
recommending  "consolidated"  production  at 
the  Cleveland  Tank  Plant  was  disregarded? 

Who  prompted  the  submission  of  three 
different  sets  of  specifications  for  bidding  on 
the  M-113  and  why? 

Why  the  final  specifications  were  "loaded" 
unfairly  and  discriminated  In  favor  of  Fo<xl 
Machinery. 

disregards  economy 

Why  the  Department  of  Defense  disre- 
gards the  economical  use  of  Its  own  facilities 
and  investment  contrary  to  the  desire  and 
recommendation  of  the  Ordnance  Corps  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army  for  such  eco- 
lionilc  use? 

Why  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  thi.s 
production  contract  should  be  ridiculously 
increased  when  available  Government  facili- 
ties and  machinery  are  not  used  but  are 
maintained  In  stand-by  condition  at  costs 
approximating  $760,000  annually? 

Why  substantial  and  important  bidders 
with  productive  experience  and  know-how- 
Indicate  apathy  In  competing  against  Food 
Machinery  on  this  contract? 

Vanik  said  that  as  a  Representative  from 
the  Cleveland  area,  he  had  "a  vital  Interest" 
In  the  productive  use  of  the  Government- 
owned  facility.  If  it  is  not  used  In  defense 
production  it  should  be  increased  for  private 
production,  he  told  HtsERT. 


IFrom  the  Cleveland  Press.  June  7  1960] 
Wht?  Why?  Why? 

Circumstances  surrounding  efforts  to  steer 
a  $42  million  military  order  away  from  the 
idle  Cleveland  Tank  Plant  are  so  mysterious 
that  the  congressional  Armed  Forces  Sub- 
committee certainly  should  Investigate. 

In  fact,  so  many  questions  have  been 
raised  that  the  committee  simply  can't 
Ignore  them. 

Such  things  as: 

Why  the  continuing  effort  to  steer  the 
contract  to  California,  despite  a  specific 
recommendation  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
(after  a  $338,000  survey)  that  the  work  be 
done  here? 

Why  the  Pentagon  Is  overlooking  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  the  order  be  filled  here? 

Why  does  the  Defense  Department  disre- 
gard savings  estimated  at  $6,500,000  If  the 
work  is  done  in  Cleveland? 

The  congresfcional  Inquiry  was  asked  by 
Congressman  Vanik,  who  brought  these  cu- 
rious questions  to  public  attention. 

He  wants  answers. 

So.  too,  should  the  congressional  subcom- 
mittee, which  has  the  specific  responsibility 
for  keeping  an  eye  out  for  angles  in  defense 
bidding. 

And  the  people  of  Cleveland  want  an  an- 
swer, too. 


Partly  because  it's  important  to  the  local 
economy  that  the  big  tank  plant  be  put  to 
work. 

And  Just  as  important,  because,  as  tax- 
payers, they  don't  imderstacd  why  this  work 
should  be  done  elsewhere  if  it  can  be  done 
less  expensively  here. 


(From  the  Cleveland  Press,  June  7,  1960] 

Firm  Sees  New  Plums  if  Rigged  Bid  Wins 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington. — The  California  firm  favored 
by  rigged  bidding  to  win  a  $42  million  con- 
tract for  Army  vehicles  from  Cleveland  Tank 
Plant  sees  big  new  orders  ahead  if  It  wins 
this  one. 

"Several  companion  vehicles  also  are  under 
development  and  test,  "  Food  Machinery  & 
Chemical  Corp.,  Inc.,  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
boasted  in  this  year's  report  to  stockholders. 

Congres.sman  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat 
of  Cleveland,  charges  the  Pentagon  bidding  is 
rigged  against  Cleveland.  He  asked  Congress 
to  investigate.  Senator  Frank  J.  Lausche. 
Democrat  of  Ohio,  has  requested  Defense 
Secretary  Thomas  Gates  to  look  into  the 
matter. 

The  Army  is  studying  bids  for  1,380  M-113 
airborne-type  troop  carriers  to  cost  $42  mil- 
lion. Food  Machinery  is  working  on  a  pilot 
order  and  is  competing  with  Cadillac  divi- 
sion, manager  of  the  Government -owned 
Cleveland  Tank  Plant,  for  the  order. 

NEW    industrial    GIANT 

Pood  Machinery  is  an  industrial  giant 
which  last  year  hit  a  new  peak  gross  Income 
of  nearly  $343  million,  15.7  percent  of  which 
came  from  military  production. 

Incor{X)rated  in  Delaware  as  the  John 
Bean  Manufacturing  Co.  in  1928.  it  became 
the  Pood  Machinery  Corp.  in  1929,  concen- 
trating on  garden  sprayers.  In  1948  it  be- 
came the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Today  it  makes  everything  from  garden 
sprayers  and  power  mowers  to  an  entire  fam- 
ily of  military  items.  It  shares  ownership 
in  a  Texas  chemical  corporation  witii  the 
pipeline  giant,  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Co.  Last  year  it  entered  the  electronic  field, 
acquiring  half  ownership  in  Trans-Sil  Corp., 
of  New  Jersey.      It  employs  15,317. 

defense  orders  up 

"Orders  from  the  U.S.  Government  and 
defense  contractors  totaled  $63,400,000,  a 
51  percent  Increase  from  last  year's  defense 
backlog,"  the  company  report  stated. 

Vanik  Is  awaiting  reports  from  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  for  investiga- 
tions on  his  request  that  bidding  procedures 
be  investigated  on  the  $42  million  contract 
that  seems  destined  to  bypass  Cleveland. 


IFrom    the   Cleveland    Press,    June   8,    19601 

Ricr.i.Nc  Quiz  Delays  Contract — House  Eyes 
Tank  Plant  Shutout 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington. — Award  of  a  $42  million 
troop  carrier  contract — scheduled  for  last 
month — has  been  delayed  indefinitely  due 
to  the  controversy  over  bidding  "rigged" 
against  Cleveland  Tank  Plant. 

"No  new  date  has  t)een  set,"  an  Army 
spokesman  said  at  the  Pentagon. 

Pressed  further  about  the  handling  of  bid- 
ding. Col.  William  H.  Gurnee  said,  "No  com- 
ment on  anything  else  because  Congressman 
Vanik  has  made  Inquiries  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary- Thomas  Gates." 

Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik,  Democrat, 
of  Cleveland,  has  charged  that  bidding  on 
the  big  contract  was  rigged  to  shut  out 
Cleveland.  Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Ohio,  also  has  asked  Secretary  Gates 
to  investigate. 

Award  of  the  contract  to  Cleveland — as 
recommended  in  a  Government-financed 
survey,  would  mean  3,000  Jobs  in  Clereland. 


Meanwhile,  there  were  these  new  develop- 
ments: 

A  congressional  subcommittee  is  Investi- 
gating the  bidding  on  the  disputed  contract 
for  M-113  Army  alrb(vne-type  troop  carriers. 

A  fonoer  Clevelander,  E.  Perkins  McGuire, 
now  assistant  to  Gates,  was  pinpointed  as  the 
one  who  rejected  an  Army  proposal  to  make 
Cleveland  and  Lima  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ter for  M-113  and  related  military  vehicles. 

The  probe  Is  being  conducted  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  for  Investiga- 
tions. Headed  by  Congressman  F.  Edward 
Hubert,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  It  has  a 
history  of  looking  Into  military  purchases, 
waste,  and  special  Influence. 

This  subcommittee.  It  was  learned,  will 
ask  the  Army  why  bidding  was  set  up  to 
favor  Pood  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.,  of 
San  Jose.  Calif.,  and  hamper  use  of  Cleve- 
land Tank  Plant. 

ignored  survey 

Vanik  charges  bidding  procedures  have 
erected  Impossible  "road  blocks"  against 
awsu-dlng  the  big  contract  to  Cadillac  Divi- 
sion of  General  Motors,  managers  of  the 
Government-owned  Cleveland  plant. 

Earlier,  Vanhk  said  "someone  in  the  uppier 
reaches"  of  the  Defense  Department  had  set 
up  "these  impossible  roadblocks,"  despite 
recommendations  by  Army  Secretary  Wilber 
Brucker  and  a  $338,000  survey  by  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  engineers  that  the  Cleveland  plant 
should  make  M-113  and  related  vehicles. 

The  rejection  of  Cleveland,  It  was  learned 
today,  was  made  by  McGuire,  Gates'  assist- 
ant secretary  in  charge  of  supply  and  logis- 
tics. 

Efforts  to  reach  McGuire  failed  but  his 
aid.  Robert  Holt,  said  McGulre's  decision 
did  not  dictate  where  the  troop  carriers 
would  be  made. 

based  on  policy 

"McGuire,"  Holt  said,  "made  a  planning, 
or  policy,  decision  based  on  policy  set  up  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

"His  decision  rejected  the  Army  proposal 
because  It  wasn't  in  line  with  overall  logis- 
tics for  the  military." 

Holt  said  the  Army  proposed  to  make  more 
of  the  troop  carriers  than  appeared  Justified 
under  this  top-level  military  policy. 

Asked  why  bidding  procedures  appeared 
stacked  against  use  of  the  Cleveland  plant, 
Holt  said,  "That's  a  question  for  the  Army. 
It's  outside  the  area  of  the  Department  of 
Defense." 


[From    the    Cleveland  Press,   June    9,    1960] 

Full  Probe  Is  Seek  d»  Bid  Rigging 

(By  Robert  Crater) 

Washington. — ^Rigging  of  bidding  on  the 
$42  million  Army  contract  involving  Cleve- 
land Tank  Plant  today  appeared  headed  for 
a  full-blown  congressional  investigation. 

"We  have  made  a  preliminary  investigation 
and  we  believe  we  have  a  case,"  said  Chair- 
man F.  Edward  Hebert,  Democrat,  of  Loui- 
siana, of  the  House  Aimed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee. 

"We  have  asked  (the  Pentagon)  further 
questions.  As  soon  as  we  get  the  answers 
well  talk  to  them  across  the  table." 

Hubert's  probe  began  after  Congressman 
Charles  Vanik,  Democrat,  of  Cleveland,  told 
the  House  last  week  that  bidding  on  the  mili- 
tary contract  was  rigged  against  Cleveland 
Tank  Plant.  Favored,  he  declared,  was  Pood 
Bfachinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  of  San  Jose, 
Calif. 

Senator  Prank  J.  Lausche,  meanwhile, 
continued  his  search  for  facts  in  the  tank 
plant  controversy. 

He  recalled  that  he  and  Senator  Stephen 
M.  YouN«  and  the  four  Cleveland  Congress- 
men— Rlamcbs  p.  Boltow,  Wxixiam  B.  Min- 
shall,  Michael  J.  P*ighak,  and  Vanik — had 
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dlsciissed  Uie  plant's  plight  last  year  with 
then  Defense  Secretary  Nell  lIcElroy. 

ISKAL   rom   1(-113 

The  Senator  said  McBroy  told  them  the 
plant  was  Ideal  fen'  manufacture  of  armored 
vehicles  (similar  to  the  M-113  airborne  troop 
carriers  called  for  In  the  current  bidding  by 
the  Army). 

"It  appears  that  the  time  has  arrived  for 
it  to  be  used  for  that  pxirpose,"  Lauschz 
said  today.  "The  Ford  Motor  Co.  survey, 
which  cost  the  Army  $338,000.  recommended 
it  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  so  did  Army 
Secretary  Wllber  Brucker. 

"Sitting  relatively  Idle,  as  the  plant  is  now. 
it  Is  costing  taxpayers  an  estimated  $5,000  a 
day,  or  $1,800,000  a  year,  demonstrating 
there  is  ineptitude  and  imprudence  In  the 
handling  of  this  facility." 

The  Senator  has  asked  Defense  Secretary 
Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.,  personally  to  look  into 
the  bidding  on  the  contract.  He  is  making 
other  inquiries  which  he  said  he  wasn't  at 
liberty  to  disclose. 

The  vast  tank  plant  is  on  standby  basis, 
meaning  it  is  retained  by  the  Government 
for  use  in  case  of  a  national  emergency.  If 
the  $42  million  contract  were  awarded  to 
the  plant,  the  300  standby  employees  would 
be  expanded  to  3.000.  and  additional  military 
orders  would  follow. 

If  it  doesn't  get  the  contract  the  plant's 
futiu-e  is  dim. 

HtezsT's  subcommittee  staff  is  asking  the 
military  whether,  as  Vanik  charged,  the  bid- 
ding  is  rigged   against  Cleveland. 

When  the  writer  asked  questions  about 
the  bidding  this  week  an  Army  spokesman 
said  there  was  "no  comment"  because 
Lausche  and  Vanik  had  asked  gates  to  look 
into  the  matter. 

The  spokesman,  Col.  William  H.  Gurnee. 
also  said  there  was  no  new  deadline  for 
awarding  the  big  contract,  which  indicates 
an  indefinite  delay  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
troversy. 
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Clevelander  has  also  pointed  out  that 

,000  Ford  Motor  Co.  survey  named  the 

plant  as  the   logical   facility  for 

Army  light  armored  personnel  and 

carriers. 

answered  this  by  stating : 

Ford    Motor    Co.    was    employed    to 

selected    Government-owned    plants 

'  lad  been  predetermined  by  the  Depart- 

of  the  Army  as  part  of  a  concept  for 

establishment  of  a  production  base  for 

combat  vehicles. 

was  not  Intended  and   did   not  take 
consideration  the  capabilities  of  private 
ndus^ry  to  produce  the  equipment. 
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Army's  plan  for  the  realinement  of 
m  oblllzatlon  base  for  production  of  com- 
tactlcal  vehicles  in  the  Government- 
plants  in  Detroit,   Lima,  and  Cleve- 
whlch    we    were    informed    took    into 
consideration  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  study,  was 
a  jproved  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
since  requirements   were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Chiefs  of  Staff  planning  guidance." 
also  pwlnted  out  that  the  Ford  study 
determine   that   production    of   M 
ihould  take  place  In  the  Cleveland  Ord- 
Plant. 

Vanik's  charge  that  Pentagon  con- 
bidding    procedures    were    rigged    to 
the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp. 
Jose,  Calif.,  the  Douglas  letter  noted 
your  Information,  the  Food  Machinery 
Chemical   Corp.   is   the  developer   of   the 
vehicle  and  Is  currently  the  only  pro- 
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[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Etealer.  June  11. 

1960) 

Defense  Department  Denies  Rigged  Bids 

Charge 

( By  Edward  Kernan ) 

Washington. — Defense  leaders  yesterday 
told  Representative  Charles  A.  Vantk,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Cleveland,  that  his  recent  charges 
of  rigged  contract  procedures  by  the  Defense 
Department  were  unfounded. 

Writing  for  Defense  Secretary  Thomas  S. 
Gates.  Jr..  James  H.  Douglas.  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, told  Vanik  that  procurement  methods 
used  by  the  Pentagon  were  in  accord  with 
established  policy. 

Douglas  also  sent  Vanik  an  extensive  fact 
sheet  answering,  item  by  item,  charges  made 
by  the  Congressman  in  letters  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  in  speeches  in  the  House. 

Vanik  said  that  over  the  weekend  he  ex- 
pected to  "compose  a  complete  valuation"  of 
the  statement.  He  said  he  would  discuss 
the  matter  Monday  in  the  House. 

DODGES    ISSX7ES 

Initial  reading  of  the  Douglas  letter,  how- 
ever, prompted  the  Congressman  to  com- 
ment: 

•It  constitutes  a  substantial  admission  of 
most  of  the  facts  I  have  produced  and  dodges 
most  of  the  vital  issues  I  have  raised." 

Vanik  has  been  vigorously  attacking  the 
i^round  rules  set  up  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment on  bids  for  $42  million  worth  of  M-113 
armored  troop  carriers. 

He  charged  manipulation,  special  interest, 
and  favoritism  designed  to  keep  the  work 
irom  being  done  at  the  Cleveland  Tank 
;nant. 

Awarding  the  contract  to  Cleveland,  he 
argues,  would  mean  employment  for  some 
3  000. 
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PLAN  NOT  APPROVED 


STUDY  BEING  MADE 


E>o\iglas  also  told  the  Cleveland  Democrat 
'vhen   the   current    evaluation   of   pro- 
Is  completed  it  will  be  {X)ssible  to  de- 
whether  it  is  more  economical  to  pro- 
ihe  M-113  vehicle  in  a  private  plant  or 
Government-owned  Cleveland   plant, 
as  sought  to  assure   Vanik  that  "it 
has  always  been  the  policy"  of  the  Defense 
to  assure,  wherever  possible,  that 
,s  competition  in  all  Items  being  pro- 


4ersonal  announcement 

GUBSER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

announce  to  the  House  for  the 

of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 

that  I  will  in  a  few  minutes  ad- 

;he  House  under  special  order  on 

situation  the  gentleman  from 

liscussed. 
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FORTHRIGHT,      NIXON      DISPLAYS 
FINEST  STATESMANSHIP 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
object  on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

The'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
versity often  shows  up  a  man's  true 
colors.  The  recent  attacks  on  the  Vice 
Presid(>nt  offer  an  outstanding  example. 
These  politically  inspired,  self-serving 
criticisms  launched  against  the  Vice 
Presid(;nt  have  served  to  increase  his 
statun  immeasurably — providing  the 
world  a  splendid  view  of  Dick  Ndcon's 
forthrlgrht  frankness,  as  well  as  his  de- 
votion to  principle. 


After  careful  study,  I  think  I  have 
been  able  to  see  through  the  political 
smokescreen.  I  have  arrived  at,  what 
seems  to  me,  a  startling  discovery. 
With  the  interest  of  America  foremost  in 
his  mind,  Dick  Nixon  recognizes  that 
even  the  smallest  of  our  domestic  dif- 
ferences is  now  seized  upon  gleefully  by 
the  Reds  as  propaganda  fuel  to  incite 
and  agitate  anti-American  mobs  in 
China.  Japan,  Cuba,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Our  Vice  President  has  re- 
fused to  endanger  the  life  of  our  Presi- 
dent by  engaging  in  jwintless,  vitupera- 
tive political  debate. 

I  believe  the  people  will  realize  that 
they  are  witnessing  the  sterling  quality 
of  greatness  of  Richard  Ndcon.  That 
quality  has  been  evident  through  6  years 
in  the  Congress,  7  years  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States— and  most 
crystal  clear  when  recently  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  most  grueling  television  in- 
terview which  lasted  3  4  hours.  This 
third-degree,  loaded-question  ordeal 
verified  beyond  any  possible  doubt  that 
Dick  Nixon  is  forthright  in  his  stand  on 
today  s  issues,  and  forthright  in  his  ac- 
tions in  the  best  interest  of  our  Nation. 

The  Vice  President  has  proved  again 

his   ability   to  rise   to  any  challenge 

however  difficult  or  formidable  it  may  be. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE— A  RE- 
EXAMINATION NECESSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrs 
Sullivan  > .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mrs.  Rogers]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, since  the  failure  of  the  summit 
conference,  I  know  all  of  you.  Just  as  I 
am.  are  extremely  concerned  about  the 
future  security  of  our  great  country.  We 
believe  in  peace,  we  believe  in  freedom. 
we  believe  in  justice.  Prior  to  the  sched- 
uled meeting  at  the  summit  of  chiefs  of 
state  of  the  great  powers,  all  of  us  had 
hopes,  very  great  hopes  that  some  agree- 
ments would  be  made  that  represented 
definite  steps  forward  in  the  assurance 
of  making  more  real  and  definite 
these  noble  qualities  so  necessary  to  the 
future  of  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

THE    DEFENSE    CRISES 

In  view  of  the  U-2  incident,  the  failure 
of  the  summit  conference,  and  the 
threat  of  Chairman  Khrushchev  of 
Communist  Russia  to  destroy  nations 
upon  whose  sovereign  soil  America  pos- 
sesses fixed  airbases.  I  know  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  whole  Congress  are  vitally 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  the 
cold  war  suddenly  and  tragically  becom- 
ing a  hot  war.  We  are  concerned  about 
our  security,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  civilization,  we  are  concerned 
about  our  freedom.  We  are  concerned 
about  the  elements  of  our  national  de- 
fense upon  which  we  must  depend, 

DENIAL     OP     USE    or    FIXED     AMERICAN     AIRBASES 
LOCATED    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Like  all  of  you,  I  was  shocked  and 
deeply  disturbed  about  this  Russian 
threat  to  our  fixed  American  airbases 
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abroad  We  know  that  any  attack  on 
any  of  these  bases  is  an  attack  against 
the  United  States  of  America.  Such  an 
attack  would  have  to  be  met  head  on  by 
the  full  military  might  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. Now  this  Is  serious  business,  it  is 
business  which  commands  our  sober  and 
concentrated  thinking. 

These  fixed  American  airbases  which 
we  have  constructed  and  established 
upon  the  sovereign  territories  of  nations 
which  are  presently  our  allies,  can  be 
suddenly  and  completely  denied  to  the 
air  striking  i>ower  of  our  country.  This 
denial  of  the  use  of  these  airbases  could 
greatly  injure  the  ability  of  our  Nation 
to  meet  a  devastating  attack  with  a  dev- 
astating blow  upon  the  enemy. 

The  Communist  Russian  threat  to  de- 
stroy these  fixed  American  airbases  lo- 
cated on  foreign  soil  is  deeply  felt  by  the 
countries  most  sericrusly  concerned.    The 
Russian  threat  to  destroy  fixed  American 
airbases  is  seriously  a  part  of  the  break- 
down of  Government  in  Turkey.     As  a 
result  of  this  threat  and  a  desire  for 
change,  the  established  Government  of 
Turkey  was  overthrown  by  a  military 
coup  d'etat.    Because  of   this  Russian 
threat   to   fixed   American    airbases   in 
Japan  there  has  been  growing  opposition 
on  the  part  of  millions  in  Japan  to  over- 
throw the  present  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Klshl.    These  millions  want  no 
part  of  a  treaty  setting  up  certain  Amer- 
ican defense  rights.    "Down   with   the 
pact,"     they     shout.     "Americans     go 
hwne,"  they  exclaim.     In  FYance  there 
is  widespread  opposition  to  fixed  Ameri- 
can airbases.    In  Great  Britain  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  British  peo- 
ple to  be  backed  into  a  war  with  com- 
munistic Russia  because  of  the  location 
of  fixed  American  airbases  on  British 
soil    In  other  words,  the  fear  of  sudden 
catastrophe  I4>pear8  to  be  facing  all  of 
these  nations  upon  whose  soil  America 
has    constructed    fixed    airbases.     The 
people  of  these  countries  do  not  want  war 
and  they  do  not  want  to  face  up  to  the 
situation  which  would  develop  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  Russian  attack  upon  any  of 
these    fixed    American    airbases.     Cer- 
tainly, in  view  of  this  increasing  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  these  fixed  American 
airbases,  the  United  States  of  America 
can  no  longer  depend  upon  them. 

These  fixed  American  airbases  of  the 
United  States  located  upon  the  sovereign 
soil  of  allied  nations  do  not  belong  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States  has  a 
permissive  use  only.  These  bases  do  not 
constitute  sovereign  territory  of  America 
over  which  our  Government  has  sov- 
ereign jurisdiction.  We  have  expended 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  construction, 
development,  and  establishment  of  these 
fixed  bases.  As  a  result,  we  have  become 
dependent  upon  these  fixed  American 
airbases.  and  our  Nation's  right  and 
ability  to  use  them.  Prom  a  military 
viewpoint,  and  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
security  of  our  Nation,  we  have  placed 
too  much  confidence  and  too  much  de- 
pendence upon  these  fixed  bases  abroad. 
Now  we  face  the  serious  defense  situation 
of  having:  these  highly  expensive  fixed 
bases  completely  denied  to  our  country 
Just  at  a  time  when  they  might  be 
needed. 


With  the  breakdown  of  the  summit 
conference  and  with  the  breakdown  of 
our  efforts  to  establish  peace  throughout 
the  world,  we  are  suddenly  faced  with  a 
grave  situation.  Suddenly  we  awaken  to 
the  realization  we  may  not  be  able  to 
depend  at  all  up(Hi  these  fixed  airbases 
abroad.  Certainly  this  means,  or  should 
mean,  a  drastic  revision  of  our  military 
strategy.  It  means  that  we  must  de- 
velop air  defense  and  striking  power 
upon  which  this  Nation  can  completely 
depend.  It  means  we  must  develop  a 
weapons  system  over  which  this  Nation 
has  complete  sovereignty.  It  means  that 
we  must  have  a  defense  and  a  striking 
power  regarding  which  no  other  nation 
in  the  world  has  any  authority. 

THE   COMPELLING    NECESSITY    FO»   GIANT    MOBILE 
Ant   BASES    AT    SEA 

Fortunately  our  great  counti-y  pos- 
sesses the  ability  to  develop  this  striking 
power.  This  Nation  possesses  the  ability 
to  construct  and  develop  mobile  air  bases 
at  sea  over  which  our  Government  has 
complete  sovereignty  and  complete  con- 
trol. These  giant  mobile  air  bases  at 
sea  must  be  constructed  In  the  form  of 
great  ships  which  are  not  only  aircraft 
caniers  but  constitute  within  themselves 
complete  weapons  systems.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  the  U.S.  Navy  has  In  operation 
several  large  aircraft  carriers.  These 
ships,  however,  are  Insufficient  In  num- 
ber and  fiexlblllty  to  meet  the  tremend- 
ous challenge  confronting  our  Nation 
today.  Never  before  In  the  history  of 
this  country  has  there  been  such  a  neces- 
sity for  the  construction  and  development 
of  these  giant  fiexlble  mobile  air  bases  at 
sea.  not  only  able  to  completely  handle 
high-speed  aircraft  but  also  any  kind  of 
a  weapons  system  which  might  be  han- 
dled on  land. 

The  possible  denial  of  use  of  fixed 
American  air  bases  established  in  foreign 
countries  has  made  it  Imperative  that  our 
country  turn  to  the  sea  and  these  giant 
mobile  air  bases  that  can  speedily  move 
anywhere  over  the  great  oceans.  More 
attention,  more  research,  more  study, 
more  scientific  development,  and  much, 
much  more  effort  must  be  concentrated 
Into  the  construction  of  these  giant  mo- 
bile air  bases  at  sea.  Incorporating  all 
necessary  weapons  systems,  as  well  as  a 
base  for  the  operation  of  all  types  of  air- 
craft. With  the  present  scientific  break- 
throughs now  known,  and  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  know-how  possessed 
by  our  country  at  this  time,  certainly 
these  giant  mobile  air  bases  at  sea  can 
be  made  highly  maneuverable,  highly 
fiexlble,  and  highly  efficient.  "They  can 
be  developed  Into  the  most  devastating 
striking  force  ever  known  In  mllltaiy 
history. 

DEPENDABLE   NATIONAL   SECURITY  IS   POSSIBLE 

Seven-tenths  of  the  entire  earth  sur- 
face is  covered  by  the  great  oceans  of 
the  world.  With  these  giant  mobile  air 
bases  at  sea  in  sufficient  numbers,  and 
with  their  high  speed  and  maneuver- 
ability moving  over  the  oceans,  our  great 
Nation  is  secure.  It  is  secure  because 
America  can  strike  from  these  mobile 
sea  bases  any  land  target  ansrwhere  in 
the  world,  regardless  of  its  location. 
Over  these  giant  mobile  air  bases  at  sea, 


America  will  have  complete  sovereignty, 
America  can  depend  on  them,  regard- 
less of  any  threat  from  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
or  any  enemy  nation. 

From  these  giant  mobile  air  bases  at 
sea  will  come  the  most  flexible  and  most 
devastating  striking  power  ever  assem- 
bled which  win  be  able  to  destroy  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Here 
Is  our  security,  here  Is  the  security  upon 
which  we  can  depend.  Here  Is  the  se- 
curity this  Nation  must  develop  in  all  of 
its  greatness  and  flexibility  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Representing  the  ctmiplete 
weapons  systems  that  are  possible,  these 
giant  mobile  air  bases  at  sea  will  not 
only  constitute  mobile  bases  at  sea  for 
high-speed  devastating  aircraft,  but  they 
also  will  constitute  great  mobile  bases 
from  which  can  be  laimched  the  most 
devastating  of  rockets,  missiles,  and 
other  weapons.  Certainly,  these  giant 
mobile  air  bases  at  sea  constitute  a  far 
greater  threat  to  any  enemy  than  does 
any  fixed  American  air  base  located  on 
foreign  soil.  No  areas,  no  cities,  no 
targets,  within  Communist  Russia  and 
Communist  China,  or  anywhere  in  the 
world,  are  beyond  the  devastating  strik- 
ing power  of  these  giant  mobile  air  bases 
at  sea.  Incorporating  high-speed  air- 
craft and  weapons  systems. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion our  Nation  faces  at  this  hour,  I  say 
to  you  In  all  seriousness.  It  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension  how  any  Member  of 
Congress  could  fail  to  approve  a  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  these  giant 
mobile  airbases  at  sea.  It  is  beyond  my 
comprehension  how  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  refuse  to  i4}prove  the  appro- 
priation for  the  construction  of  the  great 
aircraft  carrier  currently  under  con- 
sideration. I  say  to  you  again,  and 
again,  that  in  the  development  of  these 
giant  mobile  bases  at  sea  rest  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  and  the  future  of 
mankind  and  civilization.  I  urge  you,  I 
plead  with  you,  and  I  pray  with  you  that 
you  as  Members  of  Congress,  as  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  in  the  Government 
of  our  great  Nation  will  give  your 
thoughts  and  your  energy  to  the  ap- 
proval of  and  the  support  of  a  revised 
and  Increased  program  of  development 
of  these  giant  mobile  air  bases  at  sea. 
Upon  our  decision  here  rests  the  future 
of  mankind,  the  future  of  freedom,  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

In  the  past,  after  war  has  been  thrust 
upon  us,  we  have  had  time  to  develop 
our  military  forces  and  our  military 
strategy.  All  of  us  know  that  when  war 
comes  again,  and  I  pray  that  It  never 
will,  we  will  have  no  time,  none  at  all. 
for  any  kind  of  development  of  our  de- 
fenses and  of  our  striking  power.  The 
time  which  we  have  had  after  war  has 
come  in  the  past,  is  the  time  we  have 
now.  Our  time,  this  precious  time,  we 
must  have  In  case  of  war  is  the  time  we 
have  right  now.  I  repeat,  our  time  is 
the  time  we  have  now.  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  falls  to 
recognize  this  fact?  Is  there  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress  who  can  face  the 
American  people,  who  can  face  up  to 
this  country,  and  fail  to  do  that  which  is 
necessary  to  make  this  Nation  of  ours 
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secure  and  safe?  I  know  erery  Member 
of  this  Congress  Is  a  great  American  and 
will  Initiate  any  action  necessary  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  Insure  the  continued 
security  of  our  precious  country. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN   COMMERCE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
may  have  until  midnight  t(»iight  to  file 
a  report  on  the  bill  S.  1898,  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  In  obtaining  a  license 
and  for  hearings  under  such  act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


I 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND- 
SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  BOARD  OP  DI- 
RECTORS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Con-iN]  Is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  related  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  en- 
ter this  year's  debate  on  appropriations 
for  the  mutual  security  program,  I  want 
to  make  an  Informal  report,  as  I  did  a 
year  ago — April  30.  1959.  Congressional 
Record,  volume  105.  part  6,  pages  7249- 
7250 — on  the  operations  and  structure  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

My  Interest  has  focused  on  this  part 
of  the  mutual  security  program  because 
it  is  our  own  creation,  not  quite  3  years 
old;  because  there  Is  a  need  for  us  to 
see  its  operations  in  perspective  In  order 
to  give  It  the  sustained  support  which  It 
deserves;  and  because  Its  strategic  Im- 
portance in  this  post  U-2  era  is  greater 
than  ever. 

niJ — INSTKUMINT  OF   NATIONAL   POUCT 

DLP  is  as  necessary  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  as  is  an  effective  intel- 
ligence program.  To  abandon  »ne  would 
be  as  shortsighted  a  folly  as  to  abandon 
the  other.  If  we  can  but  keep  a  steady 
helm  and  aid  in  the  development  of  DLF 
as  an  ever  more  effective  instrument  of 
national  pohcy  in  the  broadest  sense, 
history  win  one  day  record  the  high 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  DLF.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  that  part  of  our  defense  and 
mutual  seciuity  programs  which  ac- 
counts for  1>^  cents  of  each  security 
dollar. 

DLF — TRX   TTNCOPUBLK   OCTTNSIVI 

The  DLF  Is  an  institution  which  em- 
bodies a  vital  part  of  free  enterprise — 
the  hard  planning  of  projects,  the 
shrewd  assessment  of  costs,  and  the  far- 
sighted  caiciilatlon  of  development, 
done  In  the  spirit  of  the  entrepreneur 
who  must  use  limited  capital  wisely. 
This,  the  banker's  analytical  approach, 
is  unccq?iable  by  the  Soviet.    The  merit 
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of  t  lis  approach  Is  that  it  teaches  with- 
out preaching.  It  aids  without  Incur- 
ring the  acid  reaction  of  charity.  Its 
"strngs"  are  the  acceptable  manage- 
menb-oriented  controls  incident  to  any 
loan,  not  the  resented  and  self-defeat- 
ing commitments  of  ideology  and 
polil  Ics. 


THI    SOVIXT   BLOC   OITENSIVE 

Al  Jiough  DLF  is  uncopiable,  there  is 
no  leason  for  smugness  in  the  field  of 
intej  national  economic  diplomacy. 
Countering  our  free  world  effort  is  a 
Soviet  bloc  offensive  that  is  substan- 
tiall  r  uncopiable  by  free  nations.  I  re- 
fer to  the  ease,  promptness,  and  fiexl- 
bilit]  which  can  characterize  decisions 
as  t)  credit,  grants,  and  trade  agree- 
men  s  on  the  part  of  a  totalitarian 
nati<  n. 

Tlis  offensive  has  a  further  advan- 
tage in  that  it  can  pick  away  at  po- 
tentially vulnerable  spots  around  its 
own  rim  or  far  away  where  a  Soviet 
bloc  economic  program  can  serve  as  a 
cata!  yst  for  Communist  expansion. 

Bttween  1954  and  1959,  Soviet  bloc 
aid  las.  In  accordance  with  these  ob- 
jectives, been  carefully  aimed  at  19 
countries,  10  of  them  being  on  the  Sino- 
Sovli  it  rim.  and  9  of  them  being  spotted 
in  every  major  area  of  the  world — the 
Midcle  East,  south  Asia.  Latin  Ameri- 
ca, i  f  rica,  smd  even  the  North  Atlantic. 
Of  greater  importance  than  the  total 
amount  of  credits  and  grants  com- 
mitted In  the  last  half  decade  is  that 
over  60  percent  was  committed  In  the 
past  2  years,  a  massive  stepup  in  this 
kind  of  offensive.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
poln  a  table  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive )ranch  which  siunmarizes  bloc  aid 
duriig  the  period  to  which  I  have  just 
refer  red. 

5t7u>-  iot'iet  bloc  credits  and  grants  extended 
to  lesa-deveUyped  countries  of  the  free 
woifd  Jan.  1,  1954.  to  Dec.  31.  1958 » 

[Million  U.S.  doll:irs| 


^  .rpa  and  country 


Tot.iI 


Middle 


Yei  len 


Europ<>. . 


loek  iid 


latin  A  neiica.. 


East  and  .^frii'ii 
im - 


Total »      Eco- 
nomic 


Afpbanist 
£tl  iopia- 
Ounca. 

Iran 
Ira 
Tui 
Vn 


irey . 

I  t«d  Arab  Republic: 

Egypt 

Syria.- 


South  a  id  southeast  Asia. 
Bui  ma.. 


Car  ibodia.. 

C«Mlon 

Inda 

Indi  inosia. . . 


1.308 


12 
34 
M 
773 
411 
30 


n« 


ArfN  ntina. 
Brajil 


5 

111 

loe 


2.4A4 

«!,0S8 

213 

112 

41 

6 

US 
17 

177 
43 

1.145 


Mili- 
tary 


12 
34 

.w 

773 

248 

20 

lie 


104 
o 


5 
111 

106 


104 
■> 


780 

CI7 

3H 
I) 
I 

0 

13) 

0 

17 
163 

(I 

0 
0 

u 

163 

0 

0 

0 
0 


•  Bec»  rse  of  ronndinf  ftjfurw  may  not  add  to  totab. 

>  Tota  aid  by  yean  is  as  fc>ilow5:  1964.  tll.OOO.UUO; 
19fi6.  •»  0,000.000;  IflM,  $071,000,000;  1C57,  <280,000,OOU; 
IMR.  tl.l  (0,000,000:  IMO.  1031.000,000. 

•  Inctn  lea  emerKmcy  food  srant  of  some  t3,a()0,000  to 
PakUtar . 


My  reascm  for  citing  this  Sino-Sovlet 
ecouMnic  activity  is  to  help  place  DLP 
in  Its  proper  perspective.  It  Is  not  a 
marginal,  tentative,  dispensable  agency 
to  be  treated  as  catnip  by  the  congres- 
sional cat.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  as  vital 
In  the  long  run  as  an  intelligence  agency. 
And  just  because  we  know  more  about 
it  we  should  investigate  with  awareness 
of  its  role  and  criticize  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  more  effective. 

EVFNTS  AND  CH.*NCES  IN  PAST  TEaH 

A  year  ago,  I  tried  to  describe  as  fac- 
tually as  possible  what  the  organization 
of  the  DLF  is,  how  it  operates,  the  kinds 
of  projects  it  has  backed,  and  what  its 
record  had  been.  Today,  I  should  like 
to  bring  that  report  up  to  date.  Much 
that  was  stated  last  year  remains  true 
of  the  DLF.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  my 
remarks  largely  to  the  events  and 
changes  of  the  past  year.  I  shall  report 
on  certain  organizational,  personnel, 
procedural,  and  policy  changes,  on  the 
lending  and  financial  record  and  on  two 
matters  which,  I  believe,  are  of  some  im- 
portance. Much  greater  detail  is  avail- 
able in  the  pamphlets  and  statements  is- 
sued by  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Its  so-called  Red  Book,  which  is  this 
year's  presentation  to  the  Congress  on 
fiscal  year  1961  appropriations,  is  the 
only  volume  in  the  mutual  security 
series  which  is  entirely  unclassified  and 
available  to  Members  of  this  body  on 
request. 

1      ETAFT  Am  STKUCTT7KE 

I  a)  Overliead:  I  began  my  report  last 
year  with  what  I  thought  was  an  impres- 
sive fact:  The  modest  overhead  of  the 
DLF  operation.  Administrative  ex- 
penses are  still  less  than  one-third  of  1 
percent  of  total  lending  activity.  This 
percentage  is  substantially  less  than  that 
for  either  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
World  Bank  or  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

(b)  Staff;  The  present  staff  at  the 
DLF  totalled  101  people  as  of  March  31. 
compared  to  the  65  I  reported  a  year  ago. 
This  increase  I  predicted  a  year  ago.  be- 
cause DLF  has  "reached  the  stage  where 
it  faces  for  the  first  time  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering, followup,  and  checking  on 
the  work  being  done  and  on  repay- 
ments." In  other  words,  we  are  mount- 
ing this  vital  part  of  our  economic  of- 
fensive with  less  than  four-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  our  total  personnel  involved 
with  oversea  assistance  activity. 

TTie  professional  staff,  which  numbers 
50,  or  just  one-half  of  the  total,  remains 
young  and  yet  possessed  of  a  wide  variety 
of  experience.  Twenty-six  have  been 
either  employed  in  private  industry  or 
self  employed;  18  have  had  prior  over- 
sea experience,  either  with  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment or  with  private  industry;  and  14 
have  been  employed  in  banking. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year  the 
Fund  expects  that  it  will  need  to  expand 
its  staff  to  about  180  people.  Actually, 
this  increase  is  somewhat  illusory  since  it 
includes  28  people  who  will  perform 
auditing  and  accounting  functions  for- 
merly carried  out  by  the  ICA.  The  real 
net  increase  of  about  50  people  is  re- 
quired not  only  to  handle  the  higher  level 
of  new  lending  which  is  required,  but 
also  to  supervise  the  management  of  over 
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150  separate  loans  totaling  about  $1.4 
billion  which  will  be  in  force  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Even  with  a  staff  of 
180  the  Fund  will  remain  small  com- 
pared to  an  organization  such  as  the 
World  Bank,  whose  staff  now  exceeds  600. 
Dempster  Mcintosh,  the  Fund's  first 
Managing  Director,  is  now  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  Colombia,  and  Vance  Brand,  of 
Urbana,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  take 
his  place.  Mr.  Brand  was  a  business- 
man and  banker  in  Urbana  and  served 
for  5  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

(c)  Division  between  two  deputy  direc- 
tors: In  addition  to  a  general  counsel 
and  secretary-treasurer,  the  DLF  or- 
ganization is  now  divided  under  two  dep- 
uty managing  directors,  one  for  loan 
operations  and  one  for  private  enter- 
prise. The  deputy  for  private  enterprise 
is  responsible  for  increasing  DLF  sup- 
port of  the  private  sector  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries,  for  extending  its  sup- 
port of  private  American  investors  who 
wish  to  expand  overseas  and  for  seeking 
private  financing  of  applications  directed 
to  the  DLP.  Under  the  deputy  for  oper- 
ations are  the  10  loan  officers,  7  engi- 
neers, and  economists  and  accountants 
who  are  responsible  for  managing  the 
lending  operation. 

(d)  Auditing  and  accountmg  posi- 
tions: Before  Mr.  Brand's  arrival,  the 
DLF  had  asked  a  firm  of  private  ac- 
coimting  consultants  to  review  its  audit 
and  accounting  responsibilities  and  rec- 
ommend methods  to  carry  them  out. 
These  functions  were  being  performed 
by  ICA  under  DLF  direction  through  a 
reimbursement  arrangement.  The  con- 
sultants recommended  that  the  DLF 
keep  its  own  accounts  and  assume  di- 
rect management  of  financial  audits. 
These  recommendations  were  accepted 
by  the  Fund.  In  carrying  them  out.  It 
will  add  positions  to  its  own  staff  and 
ICA  will  drop  the  corresponding  posi- 
tions from  its  roster.  The  change  will 
probably  not  result  in  any  significant 
difference  In  the  cost  of  these  functions. 

a.   UVZKW   AND  LENDING  PKOCEDTTVKS 

The  basic  elements  of  the  Fund's  pro- 
cedures for  receiving  applications,  sub- 
jecting them  to  an  economic,  technical. 
and  financial  review  and  negotiating  and 
carrying  out  loans  remain  unchanged. 
These  are  the  procedures  which  led  me 
to  conclude  last  year — my  conclusion  is 
the  same  today — that  the  DLFs  proce- 
dures avoid  the  extremes  of  redtape 
while  adequately  providing  for  sound 
loans  sensibly  administered  from  the 
viewpoints  of  both  lender  and  bon-ower. 

(a)  Flexibility  in  application:  There  is 
still  flexibility  in  the  channel  of  applica- 
tion; a  proposal  can  be  forwarded 
thiough  a  U.S.  embassy  or  operations 
mission  overseas  or  directly  to  the  DLF 
in  Washington.  The  DLF  still  main- 
tains a  refreshing  distaste  for  applica- 
tion forms,  on  the  ground  that  forms 
tend  to  convey  the  impression  that  filling 
one  out  is  all  that  is  required  to  obtain  a 
loan.  And  the  applications  are  still  pre- 
pared by  the  borrower,  rather  than  our 
missions,  although  the  DLF  encourages 
applicants  to  obtain  sound  economic  and 
engineering  help  where  necessary. 


(b)  Loan  review  process:  While  some 
lending  criteria  have  been  changed  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  either  as  the  result  of 
legislation  or  regulation,  the  actual  loan 
review  process  has  changed  but  little. 
Briefly,  it  now  operates  In  the  following 
way;  Applications  are  first  reviewed  by 
the  Assistant  to  the  Managing  Director 
against  virtually  the  same  criteria  I 
listed  last  year.  If  the  proposal  does  not 
clearly  run  counter  to  any  of  the  lending 
policies  of  the  DLF,  it  is  referred  to  a 
loan  committee  consisting  of  a  loan  of- 
ficer, an  engineer,  and  a  lawyer.  This 
ccnnmittee  remains  responsible  for  the 
loan  until  it  is  finally  disposed  of,  either 
through  rejection  or  ultimate  repayment 
in  full.  If  the  committee  decides  on  re- 
jection, an  appropriate  letter  is  prepared 
for  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
i-ectors.  If  approval  seems  advisable,  the 
loan  committee  prepares  a  detailed  paper 
setting  for  the  economic,  financing,  and 
engineering  of  the  project  or  program, 
explaining  the  maimer  in  which  con- 
formity to  various  legislative  criteria  has 
been  established  and  analyzing  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country  in  which  the  invest- 
ment will  be  located.  This  paper  is  con- 
sidered at  an  informal  board  meeting 
chaired  by  the  Managing  Director  and 
attended  by  deputies  of  the  other  Board 
members.  On  the  basis  of  expressions 
at  this  meeting,  the  loan  paper  is  revised 
and  presented  at  a  formal  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  time 
between  undertaking  review  of  an  ap- 
plication and  its  presentation  to  the 
Board  has  ranged  from  under  a  month 
to  a  year  and  a  half,  with  the  average 
being  about  5  V2  months. 

(c)  Example  of  analysis  in  depth:  The 
duration  and  depth  of  this  review  proc- 
ess will,  of  couise,  vary  from  case  to  case. 
One  must  really  examine  the  files  at  the 
DLF  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
amount  of  analysis  behind  each  loan. 
For  example,  the  Managing  Director  re- 
cently described  the  review  process  in 
connection  with  a  power  project  in  In- 
dia in  these  tei'ms: 

This  project  involves  the  installation  and 
operation  of  two  124-140-megawatt  steam 
turbine  generating  units  and  the  construc- 
tion of  related  facilities  Including  transmis- 
sion lines  •  •  •  the  borrower,  in  order  to 
provide  the  information  we  require,  had  de- 
voted an  estimated  12,000  man-hours  to  pre- 
paring the  necessary  studies  of  the  demand 
for  power  In  this  area  and  determining  the 
feasibility  and  cost  estimates  of  the  pro- 
posed plant.  This  Is  a  period  of  time  com- 
parable to  four  engineers  working  more  than 
a  year  each  on  this  one  project  alone.  Upon 
receiving  this  application,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund's  engineering  staff  then  spent  120 
man-hours  or  approximately  15  days  in  In- 
dia discussing  this  project  with  the  borrower 
.ilong  with  other  electrical  projects,  and  as- 
certaining the  availability  of  manpower  and 
other  resources  necessary  for  Its  operation. 
This  on-the-spot  examination  by  our  engi- 
neers was  then  followed  up  with  an  addi- 
tional 240  man-hours,  or  about  1  month  on 
further  analysis  and  report  preparation  In 
Washington.  The  loan  officer  on  this  project 
also  spent  about  4  days  of  a  trip  to  India 
looking  into  the  economic  and  financial  as- 
pects of  tills  project  and  another  month  in 
Washington  preparing  a  final  report,  incor- 
porating his  findings  and  those  of  the  engi- 
neers in  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Before  this  project  was  even  examined  by 
the   Board   of  Directors,   therefore,  we  and 


the  borrower  together  put  in  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  4  man-years  examining  this 
project. 

(d)  Pruning  the  backlog:  During  the 
past  year  the  DLF  conducted  a  special 
review  of  the  backlog  of  loan  applica- 
tions on  hand.  Applications  had  been 
running  at  about  $1.5  billion  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  seemed  evident  that 
given  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  for 
lending,  that  $1.5  billion  in  new  loans 
could  not  be  committed  within  the  suc- 
ceeding year  or  so.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  apparent  that  many  ap- 
plicants would  not  know  the  fate  of  their 
proposal  for  a  year  or  more  and  that  this 
uncertainty  might  end  in  disappoint- 
ment. This  seemed  neither  fair  to  the 
applicant  nor  prudent  in  terms  of  our 
foreign  policy.  The  DLF  therefore  de- 
cided to  return  all  applications  on  which 
action  could  not  be  taken  within  a  year 
or  so. 

When  this  review  was  completed,  106 
applicaticms  had  been  returned  and  17 
were  withdrawn,  totaling  approximately 
$465  million.  This  brought  the  total  of 
proposals  rejected  during  the  past  year 
to  slightly  over  $1  billion.  Tlie  DLP 
backlog  is  ciurently  running  at  between 
$700  to  $800  million. 

3.    NTW   POLICIES    AFrECTING    LOAN    REVIEW 

Two  new  legislative  provisions  have 
had  their  effect  on  the  loan  review  proc- 
ess during  the  past  year.  These  provi. 
sions  are  section  517  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  and  section  103  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriations  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  Both  provisions  originated  in 
this  body. 

(a)  Engineering  plans  and  cost  esti- 
mates: Section  517,  which  has  been  in 
the  act  for  some  time  but  to  which  the 
DLP  was  made  subject  for  the  first  time 
last  year,  provides  that  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  unless  engineering,  finan- 
cial and  other  plana  to  carry  out  a  iMt>j- 
ect,  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate  of 
the  U.S.  assistance  required,  have  been 
completed.  The  DLP  makes  a  practice  of 
complying  with  this  provision  of  the 
law  at  the  time  the  proposal  is  presented 
to  the  Board  for  approval,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  agreement  or  formal 
obligation  is  ready  for  signature. 

Section  517  has  had  its  effect  on  the 
timing  of  DLF  operations.  I  am  told 
that  earlier  this  fiscal  year  it  was  neces- 
sary to  hold  up  a  number  of  proposals 
until  compliance  could  be  firmly  estab- 
lished. Now  that  the  necessary  infor- 
mation has  been  developed  and  DLF  and 
the  applicants  are  more  familiar  with 
the  new  requirement,  the  flow  of  loan 
approvals  has  resumed. 

(h)  Cost-benefit  criteria  for  water  re- 
source projects:  Last  year  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  added  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  a  provision  which 
has  the  same  effect  as  section  103  of  last 
year's  appropriation  act  requiring  that 
the  DLP  finance  only  those  water  re- 
source projects  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards and  criteria  used  for  similar  proj- 
ects in  the  continental  United  States. 
What  this  provision  does,  in  short,  is  to 
require  a  cost-benefit  calculation  for 
each  project  as  per  Circular  A-47  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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Since  enactment  of  this  provision,  the 
DLF  has  ap]>roved  one  loan  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  was  a  $23  million  loan  to 
Morocco  for  the  lower  Moulouya  River 
project.  The  DLF  loan  will  help  to  fi- 
nance the  second  phase  of  a  three-phase 
irrigation  system.  When  the  second 
phase  is  completed  with  DLF  funds,  it  is 
estimated  that  benefits  will  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  costs,  and  when  the  third 
phase  is  finished  benefits  will  be  about 
60  percent  greater  than  costs.  The  rela- 
tively large  increase  in  benefits  after  the 
last  rather  than  the  second  stage  is  ac- 
counted for  toy  heavy  overhead  cost  in 
the  early  work  before  the  entire  irriga- 
ble area  comes  under  irrigation. 

The  DLF  was  particularly  rigorous  in 
evaluating  this  project.  It  estimated 
benefits  from  agriculture  and  did  not 
take  into  account  likely  benefits  from 
flood  control,  domestic  and  Industrial 
water  supply  and  power  potential  as  is 
permissible.  Also,  the  interest  rates 
used  to  compute  costs  were  higher  than 
the  rate  now  being  used  for  domestic 
projects  under  the  Bixlget  Bureau  bul- 
letin. A  rate  of  SVa  percent  was  used  by 
the  fund,  while  2V4  percent  is  currently 
being  used  for  comparable  domestic 
projects.  If  DLF  had  taken  additional 
benefits  into  account  and  had  used  the 
permissible  lower  interest  rate,  the  cost- 
benefit  ratio  would  have  been  even  more 
favorable. 

4.    mtW  POLICIES  ArFSCTINC  I OAN 

ADMIN  ISTKATION 

va>  New  procxirement  policy:  In  addi- 
tion to  these  legislative  changes,  the 
DLF  has  been  operating  under  a  new 
prociu-ement  policy  since  October  20. 
1959.  The  DLF  would  place  primary 
emphasis  on  financing  goods  and  serv- 
ices of  U.S.  origin.  Prior  to  that  time, 
the  DLP  had  permitted  borrowers  to  pur- 
chase anywhere  in  the  free  world  wa  the 
basis  of  solicitation  of  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  bids  from  suppliers. 

I  am  informed  that  it  is  tK>t  possible 
at  this  time  to  judge  the  effects  of  this 
new  policy  because  it  takes  from  2  to  4 
years  for  disbursements  to  be  made  on 
the  great  majority  of  projects. 

(b)  New  auditing  procedure:  DLF  pro- 
cedures after  a  loan  is  concluded  differ 
in  one  respect  from  the  methods  of  a 
year  ago.     The  DLF  has  recently  ap- 
pointed a  Director  of  Audit,  formerly  an 
official  in  the  General  Accounting  OflBce. 
He  will  oversee  the  audit  of  all  loans  and 
advise  each  loan  committee  on  auditing 
problems  in  the  course  of  preparing  loan 
agreements  and  implementation  letters. 
He  will  follow  a  policy  of  placing  pri- 
mary responsibility  on  the  borrower  to 
follow  prudent  procedures.     Rather  than 
undertake  responsibility  for  watching  a 
borrower's  every  action.  DLF  has  built 
into  Its   loan   agreements   a  system  of 
periodic  targets  and  reports  which  re- 
quire the  borrower  to  describe  the  status 
of  work  and  financing  at  regulai*  inter- 
vals.    The  Director  of  Audit  also  will  de- 
termine the  scope  of  the  audit  when  one 
is  required,  the  selection  of  the  unit  to 
actuaUy  perform  the  audit  (this  may  be 
by  the  EWjF  staff,  another  Government 
agency,  or  an  outside  public  accounting 
firm) .  review  audit  reports  and  other  re- 
lated functions.    On  site  audits  and  end- 


examinations  would  also  be  under - 
as  circumstanccB  require. 
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significant  change  over  the  past  year 
is  tl  e  increased  effort  which  the  DLF  is 
placiig  on  joint  ventures  with  private 
inve  stors.  whether  United  States  or  for- 
eign,   The  Congress,  I  believe,  will  wel- 
come this  new  emphasis.     When  It  es- 
tabl  shed  the  DLF  It  stated  that  it  is  the 
poIl(y  of  the  United  States  "to  irtrength 
?n  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the 
deve  lopment  of  their  economies  through 
a  CO  npetltive  free  enterprise  system  and 
to  ficilitate  the  creation  of  a  climate 
favorable  to  the  investment  of  private 
capi  ;al." 

As  I  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  a 
new  post,  that  of  Deputy  Director  for 
Priv  ite  Enterprise,  has  been  created  to 
promote  this  facet  of  DLF  operations. 
An  important  part  of  the  work  of  this 
offlc<  •  consists  of  familiarizing  the  Amer- 
ican business  community  with  Invest- 
men  potentialities  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
L9ti:i  America  and  with  the  kinds  of 
cred  t  which  the  DLF  can  provide.  Be- 
caus  ;  the  DLF  can  assume  risks  and  ac 
cept  currencies  in  a  way  that  no  pri 
vate  firm  can,  it  can  help  to  overcome 
some  of  the  serious  handicaps  inherent 
in  ir  vestment  In  less  developed  nations. 
By  providing  a  critical  margin  of  funds 
elth€  r  through  direct  lending  or  through 
guaranty  of  credits  extended  by  others, 
the  DLF  can  help  businesses  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  done  so  to  invest 
overs  eas 

In  Its  effort  to  stimulate  interest  in 
in  the  developing  countries, 
initiated  an  Interesting  meeting 
Department  of  Commerce  auspices 
while  ago.     Senior  representa- 
of  American  chemical  and  elec- 
machinery  firms  met  in  Washing- 
learn  about  Investment  opportun- 
in  Iran,  Pakistan  and  India  from 
and  economic  counselors  of 
countries  and  from  U.S.  Govern - 
officials  as  well, 
efforts    in    this    direction    have 
to  an  advanced  stage  of  prep- 
a  number  of  possible  DLF  par- 
.  in  which  private   investors 
)ut  up.  on  an  equity  basis,  funds 
plants,   thereby   reducing   the 
of    UJB.     Government     funds 
v.'ould  be  needed.     The  Foreign 
Committee     heard     testimony 
a  large  steel  plant  in  a  country 
development  is  particularly  vital 
United  States  which  falls  into 
Category.     The  plant  will  be  con- 
by   private  investors,   including 
Americans   and   nationals  of  the 
involved.    The  resources  which 
is  likely  to  lend  make  the  en- 
itoject  possible,  because  the  econ- 
3f   the   country  simply  could  not 
a  steel  mill  of  this  size  on  a  dol- 
ijepayable    basis.    But    this    plant 
,  in  time,  place  the  country  in- 
a  long  way  along  the  road  to  self  ■ 
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Eff(Jrts  such  as  these  will  normally  re- 
large-scale  facilities  and  the  DLP 
its   limited    staff    cannot   handle 
small  loans.    But  it  recognizes  the 
o  meet  this  obvious  requirement 
way.     Its  approach  is  to  help 
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finance  development  banks  or  interme- 
diate credit  institutions  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  which  are  located  in  the 
less  developed  countries  themselves.  The 
banks  in  turn  relend  the  funds  borrowed 
from  DLF  in  accordance  with  standards 
agreed  to  with  DLF  and  periodically 
checked  by  that  organization.  The 
ba-^ks  can  normally  make  loans  with- 
out prior  relerence  to  DLF  if  they  are 
smaller  than  a  stated  size,  generally 
$100,000.  To  date,  the  DLP  has  made 
19  such  loans  and  one  guaranty,  total- 
ing $108  million.  I  think  such  attention 
to  the  small  businessman  abroad  is  com- 
mendable. It  recognizes  a  fundamental 
need  of  any  free  economy. 

e.  TRZ  BECORD  TO  DATI 

As  Of  May  27.  this  year,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  DLF  had  approved  138 
loans  and  guarantees  with  a  value  of 
almost  $1,240  million.  This  leaves  about 
S160  million  of  its  appropriated  capital 
still  available  for  lending.  I  imderstand 
that  it  has  applications  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  review  which  should  use  up  all 
or  virtually  all  of  Its  funds  by  June  30. 
Thus,  the  DLP  once  again  will  find  It- 
self with  a  vast  accumulation  of  screen- 
ed applications  on  hand — now  between 
$700  mUlion  to  $800  mllliMi— and  no 
funds  available,  nor  any  certainty  as  to 
how  much  will  become  available.  As  I 
said  last  year,  I  find  it  hard  to  imagine 
any  banking  institution,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  operating  successfully 
under  such  conditions.  I  believe  the 
Fund  s  most  basic  need  Is  for  long-range 
funding  authority. 

I  have  wondered  how  the  DLF  is  able  to 
maintain  continuity  in,  and  the  caliber 
of,  Its  staff  when  the  organization's  fate 
is  so  uncertain  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
The  138  loans  and  guarantees  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  to  date  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  productive  activities  In  43 
countries.  They  Include  transport, 
manufacturing  power,  agricultural  and 
numerous  other  kinds  of  activities. 

I  noted  last  year  that  the  Fund's  dol- 
lar earnings  were  higher  than  antici- 
pated at  first.  Whereas  dollar  repayable 
loans  were  about  20  percent  of  last  year's 
total,  they  had  risen  to  almost  25  per- 
cent early  in  May.  At  that  time  36 
loans,  totaling  $231  million,  were  repay- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  with  dollars. 
These  are  situations  where  conventional 
institutions  are  unable  to  provide  funds 
even  though  dollar  repayment  is  possible. 

7      .ADVANCE    COMMITME.VTS 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  another 
matter  that  has  some  attention  duiing 
the  past  year.  I  refer  to  the  occasions 
in  which  the  DLF  has  set  aside  funds  for 
a  particular  borrower  before  determin- 
ing the  specific  projects  or  programs  for 
which  such  funds  would  be  used.  Ac- 
tually, no  such  earmarkings,  set-asides, 
advance  commitments  or  whatever  they 
might  be  called  have  been  made  during 
the  past  year.  The  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  recently  reported  ad- 
versely on  this  practice  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted  an  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  several  weeks 
ago.  which  limits  this  practice. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  advance  com- 
mitments of  this  type  can  occasionally 
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be  quite  important  in  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy  and  in  furthering  eco- 
nomic development.  Apparently,  the 
Congress  felt  somewhat  the  same  since 
the  new  limitation  which  it  enacted  did 
not  go  the  whole  way;  the  Executive 
Branch  can  still  make  such  commitments 
under  certain  circumstances.  And  when 
they  are  made,  they  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  subject  to  submission  and 
approval  by  DLF  of  specific  projects  or 
programs.  Regardless  of  how  funds  are 
initially  committed  DLF  has,  and  must 
continue,  to  meet  the  engineei-ing.  eco- 
nomic and  other  standards  imposed  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

While  there  is  much  more  which  is  of 
interest  about  this  practice  there  is  one 
aspect  which  might  be  of  particular  rele- 
vance to  the  appropriations  bill  which 
will  soon  come  before  this  body.  It 
might  be  argiied  that  such  set-abides  or 
reservations  as  I  have  referred  to,  tie  up 
money  which  could  be  used  for  other  ap- 
plications which  might  be  on  hand.  It 
might  be  argued  further  that,  instead  of 
providing  new  appropriations  for  these 
other  needs,  that  the  reserved  funds  be 
so  employed.  1  should  like  merely  to  cite 
two  facts  witti  regard  to  this  argument: 
First,  the  DLF  is  requesting  $700  million 
for  new  loans  during  fiscal  year  1961; 
second,  the  DLF  now  has  in  reserve  a 
total  of  $18.1  million  against  previous 
commitments  and  this  figinv  is  expected 
to  fall  below  $10  million  by  June  30  as 
specific  projects  are  approved.  Thus  the 
amount  of  reserved  fimds  that  DLF  could 
use  for  next  year's  needs  is  insignificant 
when  compared  to  those  needs.  I  un- 
derstand further  that  DLF  is  now  re- 
viewing applications  presented  against 
these  commitments  which  will  exceed  the 
amounts  reserved. 


COMMENTS  ON  ALLEGATIONS  IN 
MR.  VANIK'S  SPEECH  OP  JUNE  2, 
1900 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  GubserI  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
address  myself  today  to  the  remarks 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on  June 
2  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.VANiKl. 

You  will  note  that  Mr.  Vanik's  state- 
ments of  June  2  were  answered  on  last 
Fi'iday,  I  believe,  by  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  he  has  today, 
under  a  special  order,  addressed  himself 
to  the  answer  which  came  from  the  De- 
partment. I  shall  reply  to  Mr.  Vanhc's 
answer  to  the  answer,  on  tomorrow.  I 
have  already  requested  a  special  order 
for  that  pxu'pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  VanikI  has  performed  a 
service  in  raising  this  question  and  that 
it  Is  worthy  of  considei'able  debate  be- 
cause the  charges  raised  are  most 
serious.  They  reflect  upon  our  procure- 
ment practices  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  I  might  say  also  that  they 
reflect  indirectly,  upon  the  ethics  em- 
ployed by  a  very  substantial  industry 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical 


Corp.  In  my  answer,  which  I  repeat  is 
in  answer  to  the  aUecations  made  in  lir. 
Vanik's  speech  of  Jime  2, 1  shall  emi^oy 
a  memorandum  undar  date  of  June  9, 
1960.  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  Perkins  IfcOuire;  and  I  shall 
also  employ  what  I  happen  to  know  per- 
sonally about  the  operations  of  R)od  Ifo- 
chinery  k  Chemical  Corp. 

I  shall  attempt  to  prove  as  unfounded 
the  charge  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  VanikI,  that  the  bidding  for 
the  M-113  armed  personnel  carriers  was 
"rigged"  to  Insure  that  Pood  Machinery 
got  the  contract. 

In  Mr.  Vanik's  speech  of  June  2  he 
made  this  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  moment  the  De- 
fense Department  Is  getting  ready  to  make 
an  award  of  a  S43  million  contract  (or  the 
production  of  light  armored  persoonel  and 
weapons  carrien  for  the  Army.  Thia  con- 
tract will  coat  the  taxpayers  of  America  at 
least  $6 12   million  more  than  it  should. 

This  statement  raises  some  very 
serious  questions.  How  is  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik]  able  to  quote  a 
$6>^2  million  figure?  Has  he  seen  the 
bids?  Does  he  have  inside  Information? 
If  he  does,  and  I  presume  that  he  does 
not,  who  in  the  Pentagon  has  informed 
him  of  these  figures?  Would  not  the 
giving  of  such  information  be  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law?  I  presume.  I  repeat, 
that  he  does  not  know  the  exact  amotmt 
of  the  bids,  so  I  presume  that  he  must 
be  guessing. 

Another  statement  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  VanikI  oh  June 
2: 

"By  induced  manipulations"  the  Logistic 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
pletely shatters  the  ordinarily  effldent  and 
decent  methods  of  procurement  which  have 
generally  been  characteristic  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  in  this  entire 
controversy  are  consistent  with  pre- 
viously established  procurement  policy. 
I  refer  to  the  Armed  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
BuUetln  60-2,  and  to  section  4532(a), 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations  prescribe  methods  of  evalu- 
ation where  private  and  Government  fa- 
cilties  are  in  competition. 

Budget  Bureau  Bulletin  60-2  provides 
in  effect  that  fair  rental  of  Government- 
owned  facilities  shall  be  added  to  the  bid 
of  a  bidder.  This  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  Food  Machinery  because  its  bids 
have  been  raised  by  a  fair  rental  value 
of  Government-owned  tooUng  in  the 
Food  Machinery  plant. 

Section  4532(a) .  Utle  10,  United  States 
Code,  calls  for  the  most  economical 
means  of  production. 

This  is  the  reason  for  competitive 
bidding. 

All  of  these  requirements  of  which  I 
speak  were  matters  of  record  before  the 
December  17  bidders'  conference  refer- 
red to  by  the  gentleman  from  CXiio  [Mr. 
Vanik].  Any  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  this  confer- 
ence had  no  right  to  imply,  if  he  did  in 
fact  imply,  that  regulation  60-2  would 
be  ignored  for  this  competition  and  that 
a  special  and  different  set  of  rules  would 
be  followed. 


Certainly,  responsible  bidders  who  hare 
doae  mUlicms  of  dollars  in  defense  busi- 
ness know  of  ttiese  regulations.  Ttusj 
also  know  that  the  oral  word  of  cue  or  a 
few  repreeentatives  ot  a  miUtary  service 
does  not  have  the  effeet  of  ftoiw^Ung 
written  and  estabUidied  policies.  The 
meeting  in  February  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
taken ideas  given  by  some  representa- 
tive of  the  Army  in  December,  was  nec- 
essary unless  the  Department  of  Defense 
was  to  be  in  the  position  of  violating 
policy  and  setting  up  new  ground  rules 
which  would  probably  favor  General  Mo- 
tors or  more  specifically  the  Cadillac 
Motor  Division. 

The  gentleman  fnmi  Cttilo  [Mr.  VanikI 
in  his  speech  of  June  2  referred  to  an- 
other item,  and  I  quote : 

In  1058  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  con- 
ducted extensive  studies  to  determine  a  com- 
bat vehicle  and  tank  production  base  utiliz- 
ing existing  Government-owned  facilities 
and  equipment.  This  Is  fully  in  accord  with 
the  laws  enacted  by  Congrws  with  specific 
application  to  Army  procuraxMnt.  Section 
4683(a)  of  title  X  speclftcally  sayi:  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  sliaU  have  supplies 
needed  for  the  Department  of  the  Anny 
made  in  factories  or  arsenals  owned  by  tiie 
United  States,  so  far  aa  thoae  factories  can 
make  those  supplies  on  an  economical  basts. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik] 
continued : 

In  other  words.  Congress  told  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  that  its  ordzumoe  produc- 
tion should  take  place  In  Ooremment  plants 
unless  a  finding  was  made  that  such  pro- 
duction was  uneconomical. 

The  1958  studies  to  which  he  referred 
do  not  determine  as  implied,  that  sup- 
plies should  be  made  in  Government  ar- 
senals. I  quote  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Perkins  McGuire  in  a  letter  to 
me  dated  Jime  10: 

Regarding  the  survey  by  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  he  says: 

It  was  not  intended  and  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  capabiUties  of  private  in- 
dustry to  produce  the  equipment. 

In  a  subseqi^nt  paragraph  of  the  same 
letter  Mr.  McGuIre  says: 

The  Department  of  the  Army  Is  familiar 
with  the  ocHitents  of  this  letter  and  agrees 
with  the  statements  that  have  been  made. 

Thus  the  Army  itself  has  repudiated 
Mr.  Vanik's  statement 

Congress  did  not  tell  the  Department 
of  the  Army  that  its  production  should 
take  place  in  Government  plants  unless 
a  finding  was  made  that  such  produc- 
tion was  imeconomical.  Quite  the  re- 
verse it  true.  Congress  required  a  de- 
terminati(Xi  that  production  in  Govern- 
ment-owned plants  is  econmnical.  This 
is  the  reason  for  bidding,  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  economical  method. 
But  bidding  requires  equality  of  con- 
ditions. A  heavyweight  is  not  allowed 
to  compete  against  a  lightweight.  Ctr- 
tainly  to  force  one  bidder  to  furnish  his 
own  plant  while  the  other  gets  it  free  is 
not  equality. 

Remember,  and  I  emphasize  this,  that 
the  Food  Machinery  h  Chemical  Corp. 
is  required  by  the  same  regulations  to 
pay  rent  for  the  tooling  that  it  uses  and 
which  is  owned  by  the  taxpayers.  It  is 
only  fair  that  it  should. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  present  for  the  Rscorb  a  bulletin 
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issued  the  employees  oi  FVxxl  Machinery 
under  date  of  June  7,  1960.  The  iKille- 
tin  clearly  Shows  that  Ftxxl  Maehlnoy's 
bid  ha«  been  Increased  to  reflect  rea- 
s<mab}e  charges  for  Ooyemment-owned 
machhiery  in  its  San  Jose  plant.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bulletin  be  inserted  in  the  Rbcom 
at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cormr).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  otijection. 

The  bulletin  referred  to  follows: 

JUMK  7,  1960. 
Okonamcb  Zkvxsioir  Ouuisa — Srciax,  Esxtion 
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that  the  Ford  study  said  was.  and 
I  4a|te  Secretary  UcOnire: 

stndy  determined  that  the  Cleveland 
'I  plant,  when  cultably  equipped  with 
tooia,  could  meet  the  propoeed  bk>- 
i  aaonthly  production  rates  for  the 
vehicles  in  the  light  combat  vehicle 
Ineludli^  the  U-113  armored  per- 
carrier. 
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This  morning  an  article  appeared  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Iferciiry  Herald  under 
the  headline  "Favoritism  in  FMC  Contracts 
Charged." 

We  believe  the  employees  of  FMC  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts  regarding  o\ir  part 
In  the  current  lf-113  bidding. 

The  Army  Ordnance  Corps  issued  a  bid  re- 
quest avmUable  to  the  public  tor  1,380  li-iU 
vehicles  in  February  1960.  The  conditions 
ot  this  request  were  drawn  up  to  equalize 
the  in-prodnctlon  advantages  of  FMC  with 
bidders  not  in  production. 

For  example,  special  tooling  previously 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  11-113 
production  in  Which  our  company  is  now 
engaged  was  added  to  the  current  FMC  bid 
price  by  the  Ordnance  Corps  to  equalize 
special   tooling  costs  of   new   bidders. 

In  addltloD.  FMC  and  all  other  bidders 
were  charged  a  rental  for  use  ot  Govern- 
ment-owned machine  tools  for  a  period  of 
19  months,  longer  than  actually  required  for 
FMC  use  on  the  proposed  contract. 

As  required  by  Government  regulations, 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corpe  has  talwn  all  pos- 
sible precautions  to  assure  that  competitive 
bidden  have  every  fair  advantage  in  bidding 
against  FMC. 

FMC  has  not  been  notified  as  to  liow  it 
stands  in  the  bidding.  However,  you  can 
be  sure  that.  If  we  are  awarded  the  contract, 
it  will  only  be  because  our  bid  wotdd  de- 
liver vehicles  at  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  It  is  also  Important 
to  state  at  this  point  that  the  bulletin 
I  submit  Is  the  only  official  response  the 
company  has  made  to  the  charges  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]. 

1  secured  it  in  response  to  a  telephone 
call  placed  with  the  company  requesting 
the  company's  answer  to  those  charges. 
Beyond  this  simple  bulletin  they  would 
make  no  further  comment.  Apparently, 
Pood  Machinery  is  willing  to  secure  its 
business  throi^h  competitive  bidding  in 
accordance  with  previously  established 
ground  rules  rather  than  slugging  it  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  They  are 
willing  to  let  their  manufacturing  know- 
how  and  their  prices  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Another  statement  was  made  on  June 

2  by   the  gentleman  from   Ohio    [Mr. 
Vanik]  which  I  challenge,  and  I  quote: 

Tills  plant  [referring  to  the  Cleveland 
plant]  was  also  determined  as  most  capable 
to  meet  this  productive  need  in  the  future 
mobilization  requirements  that  were  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  CMiio  [Mr.  Vank] 
would  have  been  accurate  had  he  said 
that  the  Cleveland  plant  was  most  ca- 
pable of  any  Government-owned  facility. 


Mi.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that  the 
Pord  study  said  the  Cleveland  Arrenal 
"couJ  d."  Not  a  word  is  said  that  a  lai- 
vate  company  "could  not"  do  it  more 
econt  »mically. 

Th  5  Ford  people  spent  1  hour  at  Food 
Maclinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  and  they 
went  to  no  other  private  firm.  If  they 
were  surveying  all  facilities  for  a  fee  in 
exces  5  of  $300,000,  they  certainly  would 
have  q;>ent  more  than  1  hour  at  the  Food 
Maclinery  plant.  The  truth  is  they 
were  only  surveying  Government  instal- 
latioiis.  Mr.  Vanik 's  interpretation  of 
these  facts,  I  regret,  is  mistaken 

Another  statement  was  made  on  June 
2: 


Let 
(agaii 


us  take   a  quick  look  at   this  plant 

referring    to    the    Ceveland   plant). 

Nowh^e  In  America  is  there  a  comparable 

produ  ;tion  facility  for  this  business;  25  acres 

one  roof;  $130  million  worth  of  modern 
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machl  aery 

Mr  Speaker,  let  us  examine  this  Cleve- 
land  tank    plant   which   reportedly   is 
'  with  $130  million  of  facilities, 
plant  now  in  standby  is  a  high 
aircraft   type  manufacturing 
built  during  World  War  n  to 
bombers  and  not  tanks.    After 
,  it  was  used  to  store  grain.   Early 
Korean  conflict,  the  plant  was  as- 
to  the  Army  and  converted  to  the 
of  the  Walker  light  tank  and 
gun  carrier — both  of  steel 
not  aluminum   armored  vehicles, 
production  there  was  a  small 
ty  of  the  M-56  light  riveted  un- 
"  gim  carriers  completed  in  1957. 
'  that  the  equipment  for  all 
3if  these  vehicles  is  still  in  storage 
Most  of  this  equipment  is 
and  obsolete  so  far  as  the  M-113 
um   carrier   production    is    con- 


equipped 
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M-113  hull  is  welded  of  1%-inch 
aluminum  armored  plate.  Specialized 
cuttin :  equipment  and  new  types  of 
weldin  i  machines  are  only  a  few  of  the 
facllitl»  required  to  produce  the  M-113 

are  not  available  at  the  Cleveland 


pant. 


IS  take  a  quick  look  at  the  Pood 
Machi^iery  k  Chemical  Corp.  plant  at 
This  is  a  modem,  heavy  con- 
strued )n   type   building  equipped  with 
and  was  built  by  Pood  Machinery 
especially  for  the  manufacture 
'  tracked  vehicles  for  the  De- 
of    Defense.    This    plant    is 
comple(tely  equipped  with  the  new  spe- 
tools  and  processes  required  to 
the    lightweight    M-113. 
equipment  has  been  purchased 
Machinery  with  their  own  funds 
supblMnent   the   standard    Oovem- 
ofrrned  tools  in  the  plant  smd  to 
vrtiicles  using  the  latest  tech- 
»t  the  lowest  cost  to  the  Govern- 


1941  Pood  Machinery  has  de- 
ind  built  more  types  of  military 


standardized  tracked  vehicles  than  any 
other  company  in  America.  Food  Ma- 
chinery manufacture  of  tracked  vehicles 
goe»  back  to  World  War  n  with  design, 
develoimient,  and  production  of  over 
11,000  landing  vehicles,  which  proved  so 
vital  to  the  success  of  many  Pacific 
island  inv<isions  and  E^r(^;>ean  opera- 
tions. 

Food  Machinery  contributed  by  de- 
signing and  developing  the  first  sea- 
worthy armored  amphibious  vehicle  ca- 
pable of  landing  on  beaches  and  mount- 
ing 50-millimeter  and  75-millimeter 
weapons.  Those  vehicles  were  built  in 
several  versions:  armored  and  unar- 
mored  personnel  carriers,  cargo  carriers 
totally  enclosed  operated  vehicles,  and 
ramp-type  vehicles.  After  World  War  II 
Pood  Machinery  continued  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  tracked  vehicles  for  the 
service. 

In  195l  Fowl  Machinery  was  awarded 
a  contiact  to  produce  the  M-75  armored 
personnel  carrier  as  designed  by  others. 
The  list  price  for  these  nonamphibious 
vehicles  was  approximately  $72,000  each. 
Disturbed  by  the  high  cost  inherent  in 
the  M-75  design.  Food  Machinery  pro- 
posed to  the  Department  of  the  Army 
a  new  amphibious  vehicle,  the  M-59.  and 
estimated  its  cost — and  listen  to  this — 
at  one-half  that  of  the  M-75. 

The  Army  accepted  the  concept  and 
ordered  design  production  to  proceed. 
Food  Machinery  has  since  delivered  over 
6,000  M-59's  to  the  Army.  The  last  price 
was  $29,700,  and  the  average  price  has 
been  well  below  the  original  estimate. 

In  1956  after  a  design  competition  witli 
18  other  industrial  firms,  including  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  other  giants.  Pood  Ma- 
chinery was  awarded  a  development  con- 
tract by  the  Army  for  the  new  M-113 
lightweight  personnel  carrier. 

The  Army's  high  regard  for  Pood  Ma- 
chinery as  a  development  agent  is  at- 
tested by  a  January  1060  article  In  the 
Army  Times  under  the  subject  "Army 
Aims  To  Cut  Lead  Time — Good  and  Bad 
Work  Cited." 

The  M-113  development  by  Pood  Ma- 
chinery was  pohited  out  by  Lt.  Gen.  Ar- 
thur Tiudeau,  head  of  the  Army  Re- 
search and  I>evelopment.  as  development 
having  been  completed  in  the  short  lead- 
time  of  4  years  compared  with  the 
Army's  average  of  6  years  and  11 
months,  and  the  Russian  average  of  5 
years  and  6  months.  Production  of  the 
new  vehicle  is  now  under  way  at  San 
Jose  at  a  contract  price  even  lower  than 
that  of  the  M-59. 

Less  than  half  the  weight  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  M-59,  tbe  M-113  can  do  every- 
thing the  M-59  did,  better  and  at  a  low- 
er cost;  and  because  of  research  and  de- 
velopment by  a  private  company  we  now 
have  a  vehicle  personnel  carrier  which  is 
air-droppable.  Skilled  engineers,  trained 
production  workers  in  all  the  crafts,  and 
all  the  know-how  required  for  M-113  ve- 
hicle production  are  at  work  in  San 
Jose. 

I  might  say  that  it  takes  more  than 
square  footage  with  a  roof  over  it  to  pro- 
duce tanks;  it  takes  the  minds  and  the 
hands  of  men  and  women.  Here  at  San 
Jose  they  are  at  work  today  at  a  pro- 
duction rate  comparable  to  that  required 
for  the  new  bids.     Pood   Machinery  & 


Chemical  Corp.,  will  not  have  the  3,000 
people  whom  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  VanikI  implied  might  be  employed 
at  Cleveland.  This  could  be  one  of  the 
differences  between  an  experienced  or- 
ganization and  a  new  project  starting 
from  scratch  trying  to  produce  in  a  plant 
designed  for  the  production  of  bombers 
instead  of  tanks. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VavikI 
said  further  on  June  2 : 

Prom  all  these  hard  facts  pointing  to  the 
Use  of  the  Cleveland  ordnance  plant  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  It  Is  impossible 
for  this  to  happen,  because  everything  is 
rigged  to  send  this  production  work  else- 
where: In  other  words,  to  take  it  from  a 
Oovernment-owned  plant  and  hand  the 
gravy  to  a  private  plant  which  will  charge 
Che  taxpayers  at  least  %6^/i  million  more  for 
use  of  Its  plant  and  equipment. 

Where  does  he  get  this  fictitious  $6^2 
million  figure?  I  do  not  believe,  to  fact. 
I  am  sure,  that  he  did  not  illegally  obtain 
bid  information,  so  he  must  be  guessing. 
Now,  let  us  analyze  his  guess. 

If  Mr.  Vanik's  figure  of  $6>2  million 
excess  cost  to  construct  the  M-113  ve- 
hicles to  private  todustry  is  obtatoed 
from  the  sum  of  such  bid  evaluation  fac- 
tors as  rental  for  the  arsenal  machtoe 
tools,  presumably  available  in  the  arse- 
nal, and  special  tooling,  then  a  corres- 
ponding charge  should  be  evaluated 
against  bidders  ustog  private  facilities. 
If  you  say  to  use  a  Government  arsenal 
or  machine  tools  should  not  be  consid- 
ered in  price  evaluations  of  one  bidder, 
you  cannot  be  fair  to  evaluating  rental 
for  machtoe  tools  against  the  bidder  who 
uses  his  own  plant  and  facilities  to  con- 
junction with  some  Government -owned 
faciliUes. 

Stoce  the  actual  evaluation  figure 
charged  against  the  various  bidders  are 
not  known  or  should  not  be  known  to 
anyone  outside  the  Army  evaluation 
team,  it  is  academic  and  a  waste  of  time 
for  all  concerned  to  be  maktog  assump- 
tions of  the  ktod  which  have  been  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik]. 

I  do  not  totend  to  participate  in  this 
sort  of  speculation. 

When  the  evaluation  is  complete — 
and  it  is  not — and  an  evaluation  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  bid  request  under  which  all  pros- 
pective contractors  bid,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Cadillac  Division  of  General 
Motors,  which  is  the  caretaker  of  the 
Cleveland  Arsenal  now.  will  be  awarded 
the  M-113  contract  if  they  are  the  low 
bidders. 

In  my  Judgment  the  evaluation  means 
clearly  stated  to  the  bid  request  in  no 
way  discriminated  against  prospective 
bidders,  tocluding  the  General  Motors 
Division  proposing  to  use  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  another  comment 
made  in  this  speech  of  June  2 : 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  24.  19d0. 
when  requests  for  prcq>osals  were  made  for 
production  of  the  11-113  vehicle,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  made  a  turnabout.  It 
directed  that  proposals  for  production  could 
be  made  on  one  of  two  options,  first,  exclu- 
sive production  In  the  bidder's  plant  or, 
second,  in  the  Oovemment-ovmed  Cleveland 
plant. 


There  was  not  a  turnabout.  The  pro- 
vision on  rental  factors  referred  to  is  in 
accordance  with  ASPR  regulations  and 
the  intent  of  Congress.  In  the  case  of 
the  M-60  and  the  M-80  procurement  the 
Department  of  the  Army  used  local  real 
estate  boards  to  establish  a  fair  rental 
for  use  of  Oovernment-owned  plants 
that  would  reflect  local  conditions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  February  meeting  re- 
quired nothing  new  in  procurement  pro- 
cedure. This  was  established  in  writing 
before  the  bidders'  conference  on  De- 
cember 17.  The  two  options  included 
in  the  request  for  proposals  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  to  use  Govern- 
ment-owned or  privately  owned  plants 
was  in  accordance  with  Army  policy  to 
create  competitive  biddtog  for  the  pro- 
curement of  these  vehicles. 

This  com  has  two  sides.  The  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  which  are 
available  for  use  by  Food  Machinery 
will  be  evaluated  on  an  exactly  equiv- 
alent basis. 

One  other  point  made  to  Mr.  Vank's 
speech: 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  road- 
blocks In  the  path  of  ecoonmy  for  Govern- 
ment-owned production  equipment  in  the 
Cleveland  ordnance  plant  here  so  the  pro- 
ducer must  pay  prohibitive  rental  based  on 
what  they  cost  new. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  that:  I  say  that 
any  Government-owned  equipment  used 
in  the  Cleveland  ordnance  plant  to  pro- 
duce the  M-113  or  used  elsewhere,  by 
Food  Machtoery  or  any  other  contrac- 
tor, will  be  affected  to  the  evaluaticm  to 
the  same  way,  according  to  the  same 
rates  as  prescribed  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Regulations.  That  is, 
the  requirements  imposed  on  a  bidder 
who  would  use  the  Cleveland  Arsenal  are 
no  different  than  they  would  be  for  any 
other  bidder.  Certainly — and  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Vanik  wiU  agree — ^no  one  wants  to 
give  special  privilege  to  the  Cadillac  Di- 
vision of  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
lliis  is  apparently  what  is  being  asked 
for. 

Another  statement  on  June  2: 

The  contract  proposal  stated  that  bidders 
are  required  to  add  to  their  cost  figures  the 
cost  of  special  tooling  they  will  need  for 
that  production. 

The  gimmick  here,  of  course.  Is  that  In 
the  Pood  Bdachlnery  plant  these  special  tools 
have  already  been  made  available  at  public 
expense  and  are  In  use. 

No  other  bidder  can  conceivably  bid 
against  such  presently  rigged  condltkms. 

What  is  the  answer  to  that?  Hie 
total  cost  of  special  tools  acquired  for 
or  by  the  Goverment  imder  any  otho: 
contract  for  M-113  carrier  production, 
and  which  will  be  used  and  which  Is 
contemplated  to  the  contract,  will  be 
evaluated  exactly  as  it  will  be  evaluated 
in  the  bid  of  the  Cadillac  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp. 

It  Is  clear  from  this  that  all  proposals 
will  be  affected  alike.  Any  special  tool- 
tog  previous  provided  at  Food  Machto- 
ery by  the  Government  (HX  the  contract 
now  to  effect  will  be  tochided  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  to  the  evalua- 
tion. Any  costs  attributable  to  the  use 
of  special  tocAing  owned  by  Food  Ma- 
chinery or  Cadillac,  of  course,  will  be 
tocluded  to  the  bid  price. 


Mr.  Speaker,   there  is  overwhelming 
evidence  to  refute  Mr.  Vanik's  chaivea 
that  this  bidding  procedure,  conducted 
like  any  other,  was  rigged  to  Insure  that 
the  c<»itract  goes  to  Food  Machinery.  In 
the   flrst   place,   no   bidder  knows,  or 
should  know,  if  the  law  is  being  adhered 
to,  wheth^  he  has  been  successful  or 
not.     In  the  second  place,  the  biddtog 
has  been  conducted  to  accordance  wiUi 
the  law  and  the  legal  regulaticms  which 
were  to  existence  before  the  bidders  con- 
ference was  called  cxi  December  17,  1959. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  some  source,  pre- 
sumably to  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
caused  bidders  to  believe  that  no  charge 
would  be  made  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment facilities.    They  certatoly  had  no 
right  to  do  this.    And  it  is  also  unfortu- 
nate that  the  same  source  did  not  inform 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI 
of  the  Army's  mistake  before  he  <diarged 
on  this  floor  that  a  major  contract  was 
rigged. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI 
owes  no  apology  tor  relating  miAidat- 
mation  or,  shall  I  say,  toterpretatlcms 
fnxn  misinformation.  He  toc^  them  to 
good  faith  as  he  has  a  right  to.  But  the 
source  of  this  information  does  owe  an 
apology  and  if  an  tovestigation  is  to  or- 
der, it  is  the  purveyor  oX.  misinformation 
who  should  be  called  on  the  carpet. 

You  may  argue  that  Regulation  60-2  is 
wrong.  I  think,  stoce  I  have  a  special 
order  for  tomorrow.  I  shall  discuss  the 
philosophy  of  that  regulati<m  at  that 
time.  I  will  conclude  this  portion  ot  my 
remarks  by  simply  saying  that  this  regu- 
lation, the  Armed  Services  Proeur«Bent 
Regulations,  section  45S2,  title  10,  of  the 
United  States  Code,  were  down  to  blade 
and  white  before  this  bidd^-s  conference 
was  ever  held  on  December  17.  The 
fact  that  sometme,  presumably  to  the 
Army,  conveyed  the  impressian  that  the 
law  and  the  regulations  would  be  ig- 
nored certainly  gives  no  credence  to  the 
charge  that  a  contract  award  was 
rigged. 

To  summarize  I  say  this.  We  may  be 
yelltog  before  we  are  hurt.  How  do  we 
know  Food  Machtoery  is  going  to  get  this 
contract?  And  If  they  do.  how  do  we 
know  that  their  bid  ml^t  not  still  be  low 
even  without  regulation  60-2?  Though 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  per  vehicle 
which  was  bid  by  Food  Machtoery  I 
think  it  safe  to  predict  that  their  bid  will 
be  lower  than  the  last  c<mtract  for  the 
same  vehicle  even  to  a  period  of  rising 
costs.  I  feel  safe  to  this  prediction  be- 
cause of  the  marvelous  record  of  this 
company  in  developing  the  M-113  with 
good  production  techniques  and  good 
management  and  to  successively  over  a 
period  of  years  reducing  Its  cost  to  the 
U.S.  Govemmmt. 

We  might  do  well  to  consider  whether 
it  is  sensible  to  jam  all  military  produc- 
tion toto  Government-owned  plants.  I' 
think  it  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  we 
woiild  eliminate  competition  and  we 
would  eliminate  competitive  bidding. 
Once  you  got  a  private  ccmtractor  estab- 
lished to  a  Government  installation  it 
would  become  Impossible,  as  a  practical 
matter,  ever  to  get  him  out.  In  future 
bids  his  oMnpetitor  would  have  to  figure 
the  cost  of  moving  toto  the  Oovemment 
arsenal,   transporting  and  establishing 
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nis  personnel,  and  waiting  to  start  his 
operation  until  the  former  contractor 
had  vacated  the  premlaes.  This  would 
cost  so  much  that  competition  would  be 
effectively  stifled  and  monopoly  would 
take  its  place. 

And  when  competition  goes  so  does 
productive  research  and  development. 
Why  should  a  contractor  continuouaOy 
attempt  to  improve  his  product  when  he 
is  not  even  in  competition?  Without 
competiti<Hi.  do  you  think  that  Food  Ma- 
chinery would  have  developed  a  tank  so 
light  that  it  is  air-droppable  at  about 
half  the  cost  of  its  predecessor? 

Would  the  tank  have  been  developed 
in  the  first  place?  Do  you  think  the 
spectacular  cost  reductions  we  have  seen 
would  be  possible?  Obviously  they  would 
not. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Vahoc]  for  his  sincere  and  earnest 
effmi;  to  secure  jobs  for  his  people  in 
Ohio.  I  share  his  regret  that  his  great 
factctfy  is  not  bustling  with  industrial 
activity  and  providing  jobs  for  3,000 
workers.  But  I  suggest  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vank]  that  accept- 
ing a  hit-or-misa  activity  for  part  of  his 
I^nt  with  no  guarantee  that  it  will  ex- 
tend beyond  <xie  contract  is  not  the 
soundest  way  o<  accomplishing  his  objec- 
tive. Not  only  would  it  be  a  shaky  and 
an  unpredictable  addition  to  the  Cleve- 
land economy  but  it  would  kill  competi- 
tion and  future  research  and  develop- 
ment in  military  procurement. 

I  might  say  in  passing  at  this  point 
that  the  section  4532(a) .  title  X.  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  referred  to 
states: 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Army  shaU  have  sup- 
plica  needed  for  the  Department  of  the  Army 
made  In  factorlee  os  arsenals  owned  by  the 
United  States,  ao  far  as  those  factories  can 
make  those  supplies  on  an  economical  basis. 

He  Stopped  there.  Had  he  read  sec- 
tion (b>,  it  is  stated: 

That  the  SecreUry  may  abolish  any  United 
States  arsenal  that  he  considers  unnecessary. 

I  think  that  points  the  way  to  the  true 
solution  of  the  Cleveland  problem.  The 
most  sensible  thing  to  do  with  the  Cleve- 
land arsenal  is  to  sell  it.  Then  the 
Treasury  will  be  richer,  private  industry 
will  take  over  the  arsenal,  and  they  will 
start  paying  taxes  to  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Cleveland  citizens  will  have 
jobs  that  win  last  through  the  years  in- 
stead of  just  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Procurement  of  the  M-H3  is  not  arbi- 
ti-ary.  It  is  based  on  ground  rules  which 
have  been  openly  promulgated.  There  is 
triie  competition.  Within  fair  and  prop- 
er regulations  let  the  best  bid  win.  If  it 
happens  to  be  the  bid  of  the  Pood  Ma- 
chinery Co.  in  my  district.  I  will  be  hap- 
py. If  it  happens  to  be  Cadillac  In  Cleve- 
land. I  say  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  first  of  aU 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, who  represents  the  community  In 
which  thia  Food  Machinery  It  Chemical 
plant  is  located,  certainly  has  every 
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which  brings  defense  employment 
lis  area.    He  is  certainly  motivated 


by  t  le  most  honorable  considerations. 
I  am  sure,  however,  he  joins  with  me  in 
contending  that  such  production  should 
be  m  ftde  at  the  least  possible  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man' 5  desire  for  jobs  and  payrolls  in  his 
area  s  not  so  intense  that  he  would  urge 
production  in  his  community  at  ridicu- 
lousl; '  high  cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Tfc  i  gentleman  has  read  into  the  Rec- 
ord leplies  which  I  learned  today  were 
prepi  jred  by  Mr.  Perkins  McGuire  to  the 
speec  h  I  made  on  June  2.  I  presume  the 
gentl  sman  from  California  has  adopted 
them  as  his  own.  but  I  would  counsel  the 
gentl  ;man  to  prepare  his  own  reply  and 
let  A  r.  McGuire's  statement  stand  on 
its  ot  m. 

Mr,  GUBSER.  I  will  have  to  inter- 
rupt the  gentleman  at  that  point.  If 
the  £  sntleman  would  kindly  come  down 
here  o  the  well  of  the  House  and  see  the 
scrib  iling  on  these  notes,  which  any 
handivriting  expert  could  identify  as 
that  3f  Charlie  Gubser.  I  do  not  think 
he  W(  iiild  imply  that  the  present  speaker 
in  thi ;  well  of  the  House  did  not  prepare 
his  ovn  remarks.  I  used  source  mate- 
rial ]rom  Mr.  McGuire's  answer.  I  so 
statet  I  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
I  con  «nd  that  any  speaker  who  does  not 
formi  ilate  his  own  remarks  and  uses  in- 
formation which  is  given  from  a  repu- 
table authority  is  not  much  of  a  public 
speak  er.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
furth  ;r  that  these  remarks  were  gotten 
at  mj  request,  and  he  Is  privileged  to  see 
the  overlng  letter. 

Mr  VANIK.  They  >\re  both  now  in 
the  F  EcoRD.  May  I  inq'ilre  of  the  gen- 
tlems  n  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  research  and  development  con- 
tract for  the  production  of  the  M-113, 
whlcl  he  states  was  granted  in  1956.  was 
olrtained  at  a  low  bid  by  the  c<Mnpany 
whicl  he  defends  today.  The  Pood  Ma- 
chine y  Corp.  had  a  bid  of  $1,500,000.  as 
again  [t  the  next  lowest  bid,  which  was 
$3  mi  lion. 

In  iny  statement,  which  preceded  the 
gentl<  man's  statement.  I  told  the  House 
that  I  fter  having  obtained  this  bid,  and 
after  having  experienced  repeated  de- 
lays, 1  he  Army  had  to  pay  an  additional 
$10,60  3,000  to  complete  the  job  to  the 
devek  pment  of  a  few  prototypes.  This 
is  the  same  job  that  the  next  lowest  bid- 
der oi  rered  to  do  in  toto  for  $3  million. 
The  gentleman  is  aware  of  that;  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  going  to  research 
this  duestion  and  answer  this  tomor- 
row. Elowever,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man hat  the  $10,600,000,  and  I  hope 
I  und<  rstood  him  correctly,  has  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  the  research  and 
develo  >ment  contracts. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  was  a  supplemen- 
tal pamient,  as  I  understand  it,  which 
was  m  ide  by  the  Anny  to  the  Pood  Ma- 
chinerir  Corp,  to  complete  its  work  on 
the  M-113  development. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  prototype? 

Mr.  ^AKIK.  It  was  research  and  de- 
velopn  ent  through  to  the  production  of 
several  prototypes.  That  was  the  con- 
tract 


Mr.  GUBSER.  Let  us  get  our  points 
straight  here,  so  that  we  understand  one 
another.  Are  you  saying  that  the  orig- 
inal research  and  development  contract 
was  for  $1,500,000  which  was  augmented 
by  $10,600,000? 
Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  In  other  words,  the 
total  cost  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  was  $12,100,000? 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
$12,100,000.  as  against  a  $3  million  bid 
submitted  by  the  next  lowest  bidder.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  who 
brings  up  the  name  of  another  corpora- 
tion, that  that  corporation  is  merely 
operating  or  holding  title  to  the  Cleve- 
land ordnance  plant  as  a  caretaker.  I 
am  not  interested  in  what  company 
operates  the  Cleveland  plant. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  realize  that. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Because  the  Army  in  its 
recommendation  pointed  out  through 
the  Ford  survey,  this  is  the  logical  place 
to  produce  the  equipment,  the  entire 
tank  family. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  must  correct  the 
gentleman.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  said 
that  this  was  the  most  logical  place  in 
a  Govexnment-owned  facility  to  do  it. 
Almost  no  attention  whatsoever  was 
given  to  privately  owned  facilities. 

Mr.  VAJflK.  The  gentleman  in  his 
remarks  did  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
Ford  engineers  call  at  the  Food  Machin- 
ery plant. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Yes,  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that, 
but  obviously,  they  must  have  been  con- 
sidering private  installations.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  to  produce  tomorrow,  if  he 
can,  proof  that  no  other  private  plants  or 
any  private  plants  were  considered  in  the 
FXjrd  survey. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  quoted  Secretary  Mc- 
Guire who.  certainly,  occupies  a  position 
of  responsibility.  I  believe  that  the  just 
interpretation  of  Secretary  McGuire's 
remaiks  is  that  this  was  a  survey  con- 
ducted to  determine  which  Government- 
owned  facility  could  best  meet  the  needs. 
The  mere  fact  that  no  other  private  firm, 
so  I  hav  been  informed,  was  consulted, 
and  the  principal  producer  of  these  wa.s 
only  consulted  for  an  hour,  about  half  of 
which  was  spent  In  the  office.  I  presume, 
over  coffee  and  the  other  half  spent  in 
a  quick  tour  of  the  plant  proves  private 
plants  were  not  under  consideration.  I 
go  out  and  make  a  tour  of  that  plant 
every  year,  and  I  walk  up  and  down  the 
production  line.  I  tell  you  I  could  not 
write  a  $387,000  r  jport  on  It  on  the  basis 
of  a  quick  walk  up  and  down  the  aisle 
which  is  all  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  did. 
So  you  cannot  say  that  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal  was  determined  by  the  Ford  Mo- 
tor Co.  as  the  best  place  to  produce  this 
vehicle.  This  is  the  best  Government- 
owned  facility,  but  certainly  not  the  best 
facility. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  one  further  additional  fact:  in  thi.s 
study  made  by  the  Ford  engineers,  sev- 
eral issues  are  involved,  the  lowest  cost 
of  production,  as  I  understand  It,  plus 
the  capacity  for  production  in  the  event 
of  a  mobilizatioa  It  is  on  this  very 
ground,  this  failure  to  have  the  capacity 
for  mobilized  needs,  that  the  San  Jose 
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plant  of  the  Pbod  Machinery  Corp.  Is 
completely  inadequate  and  for  which  the 
Cleveland  ordnance  plant  is  so  eminently 
well  qualified  and  needed  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  QUBSER.  I  must  counter  with  a 
question.  This.  I  am  sure,  is  not  security 
information.  But,  does  the  gentleman 
know  the  mobilization  requirements  for 
the  M-133  vehicles  on  M-day? 

Mr.  VANIK.    No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  QUBSER  I  am  not  going  into 
the  number,  but  may  I  tell  you  that  the 
Pood  Machinery  ft  Chemical  Corp.  is 
capable  of  producing  on  short  notice  750 
M-13S'8  per  month.  Without  going  into 
what  the  mobilization  figures  are,  I  must 
remind  the  gentlesnan  that  that  is  one 
whale  of  a  lot  of  M-113 's. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  QUBBEEL     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  the  splendid  production  record  of 
the  Food  Machinery  Corp.  which  is  in  his 
district.  The  capacity  to  produce  this 
hardware,  and  be  relates  his  statement 
to  a  production  date  which  starts  in  1951. 
Quoting  specifically  from  the  gentleman's 
statement,  he  says: 

since  1951,  this  corporation  has  built  more 
tracked  vehicles  than  any  other  company  In 
America. 

And  he  points  out  the  great  experience 
this  corporation  has  in  this  production. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman, 
and  I  hope  that  he  can  check  this  point 
before  his  special  order  tomorrow, 
whether  or  not  this  great,  successful 
building  of  facilities  in  1951  and  the  de- 
velopment of  these  contracts  does  not, 
curiously,  coincide  with  the  movement  of 
a  very  high  ranking  military  officer.  Brig. 
Gen.  Joseph  A.  Holly,  from  the  research 
and  development  work  on  this  very 
equipment  for  the  UB.  Army  to  a  change 
of  association  which  he  made  with  Food 
Machinery  Corp.  less  than  60  days  later. 

And  will  the  gentleman  also  tell  me 
whether  or  not 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Let  us  get  one  ques- 
tion at  a  time.  I  am  not  going  to  re- 
spond to  the  question,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  that  it  be  made  specific.  Let  us  quit 
mincing  words,  let  us  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Are  you  Implying  or  suggesting 
that  there  is  the  poesibiUty  that  one 
General  Holly  was  responsible  for  this 
contract's  being,  to  quote  your  words, 
•rigged"? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No;  I  did  not  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  OUBSER.  What  is  the  basis  on 
which  the  gentleman  asks? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  ask:  Is  it  not  queerly 
coincidental  that  this  great  development 
of  research  and  development  at  the  San 
Jose  plant  of  Food  Machinery  &  Chemi- 
cal on  these  weapons  coincides  with  the 
general  shift  of  employment  by  General 
Holly  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  Food  Machinery  Corp.  at  that  time 
back  in  1951? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  can  only  interpret 
the  gentleman's  question  in  this  light, 
that  he  is  curious  to  know  whether  or 
not  these  research  and  development  con- 
tracts which  he  Implies,  and  certainly 
without  cause  I  would  say,  were  given  to 
Pood  Machinery  at  an  unjust  price  which 
was  not  fair  to  the  taxpayers,  that  this 


coincided  with  General  HoUy's  change  of 
employment:  he  must  mean  that  Oeneral 
Holly  or  someone  exerted  undue  influ- 
ence against  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  Specifically,  is  not  that  ^i^iat  you 
say?  Is  that  what  you  mean?  Do  you 
mean  that? 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  Rscoso  speaks  for 
itself.  I  have  already  made  my  state- 
ment and  It  Is  in  the  Record.  What  I 
am  saying,  and  what  I  said  last  Thurs- 
day when  I  first  discusted  this  matter  on 
the  floor,  on  June  2—1  pointed  out  that 
all  of  these  evaluations  on  the  use  of  the 
Government-owned  plant  at  Cleveland 
were  designed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  this 
plant  by  any  other  manufacturer  i»ho 
may  decide  to  bid  on  the  use  of  the  Gov- 
ernment facility.  There  were,  inciden- 
tally, six  bids,  and  I  do  not  care  which  of 
these  six.  including  the  Food  Machinery 
<i  Chemical  Corp.  of  California,  operates 
that  plant.  We  do  not  care  who  op- 
erates the  plant  just  so  we  get  the  pro- 
duction at  the  most  economical  price. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
challenging  60-2?  I  do  not  think  he 
contends  in  the  light  of  this  record  that 
this  contract  was  rigged. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  If  he  wants  to  chal- 
lenge the  vaUdity  of  the  60-2  regulations, 
I  can  understand  that.  Does  not  60-2 
provide  that  the  bids  shall  be  Increased 
by  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  plant  and 
equipment  of  a  Government-owned 
faciUty? 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  discuss  60-2, 1  will  be  glad  to  have  the 
gentleman  prepare  for  that. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  ready. 
Mr.  VANIK.  This  goes  to  the  basic 
philosophy  of  Government  procurement. 
That  is  whether  costs  should  be  com- 
pounded at  the  taxpayer  expense,  at  a 
ridiculously  high  level,  In  order  to  pre- 
cipitate and  use  unnecessarily  a  private 
manufacturer's  faciUties  when  Govern- 
ment facilities  are  on  hand  and  are  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  have  the  answer  to 
that;  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman further.  You  know,  if  you  had 
an  old  chum  to  chum  butter  in  your 
home,  about  the  only  use  you  could  find 
for  that  now  would  be  to  put  some  shellac 
on  it  and  place  It  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, because  you  are  not  going  to  chum 
any  butter  with  it;  you  would  go  to  the 
chainstore  and  buy  it.  This  happens  to 
this  equipment  In  the  arsenal  designed 
to  build  bombers.  Believe  me,  the  equip- 
ment is  not  adapted  to  build  tanks,  and, 
regardless  of  the  rental  value  of  a  build- 
ing designed  to  produce  bombers,  it  has 
little  value  in  building  tanks  and  will 
have  to  be  put  to  the  same  use  as  that 
old  chum. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Then  may  I  say  that 
what  the  gentleman  says  is  contrary  to 
the  report  made  by  the  Ford  Co.,  at  a 
cost  of  $338,000  to  the  taxpayers,  which 
said  that  the  most  economical  place  to 
produce  these  vehicles  is  in  a  Govem- 
ment-owned  facility. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Once  again  I  challenge 
that  statement.  It  is  the  most  economi- 
cal of  the  Grovemment -owned  facilities; 


in  other  words,  of  all  the  Government 
facilities  available,  this  afforded  the  best 
prospects. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Let  me  point  out  this 
further,  that  rigging  takes  place  in  the 
setting  up  of  these  specifications.  First 
of  all.  they  say  a  charge  sh^  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  facflity  based  on  a 
real  estate  board's  appraisal  based  on 
the  original  cost  of  acquisition,  ignoring 
the  matter  of  depreciation.  They  fur- 
they  say  that  if  Government  equipment 
is  used  it  must  be  In  accordance  with  a 
formula  set  forth  in  the  procurement 
regulations.  If  a  machine  that  may  cost 
$20,000  Is  used  1  hour,  the  bidder  is 
charged  for  that  machine  for  19  months' 
use.  That  is  why  It  is  Impossible  under 
these  rules  to  provide  for  any  fair  bid 
based  on  the  use  of  these  Government 
facilities. 

Third.  They  say  that  If  any  private 
contractor,  including  Food  Biachinery. 
should  decide  to  use  the  Cleveland  plant 
and  its  facilities,  the  special  tools  which 
can  be  put  in  the  back  of  a  big  van  and 
transported  across  the  country,  will  not 
be  available  to  anybody  using  th?m  in 
the  Cleveland  plant  because  Pood 
Machinery  has  them.  They  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  America, 
yet  they  will  not  be  available  for  a  pro- 
duction contract.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, what  kind  of  business  is  this? 

Mr.  OUBSER.  I  must  counter  the 
gentleman's  point.  I  wish  I  had  with 
me  this  bulletin,  but  I  gave  it  to  the 
clerks  to  insert  In  my  remarks.  I  refer 
to  the  bulletin  in  which  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  Food  Matdiinery  will  pay 
rental  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  gentleman  mentions  for  the  life  of 
the  contract  r^ardless  of  how  long  It  is 
used.  It  will  pay  the  same  renttJ  for  the 
Government-owned  machinery  as  any- 
one would  pay  for  use  of  the  junk  which 
is  now  in  the  Cleveland  Arsenal  and 
which  imdoubtedly  could  not  be  used,  or 
most  of  it  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  $130  million  worth  of  junk, 
which  could  produce  this  Item  and  all 
of  the  products  of  the  tank  family  ac- 
cording to  the  Pord  survey,  with  nothing 
else  but  a  vanload  of  special  tools. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  You  might  have  $130 
million  worth  of  Robert  Pulton  steam- 
boats, but  they  would  not  be  worth  much 
today. 

Mr.  VANIK.  There  are  $130  million 
worth,  and  all  they  need  is  some  special 
aluminum  cutters  to  handle  this  entire 
production  contract  with  Government- 
owned  facilities. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  must  challenge  the 
gentleman  cm  that.  I  wish  he  would 
come  out  there,  because  I  am  sure  we 
would  show  him  a  good  time  and  see  the 
special  tools  that  are  required.  This 
method  of  welding  1%-inch  aluminum  is 
a  new  technique.  "Hiere  is  not  anything 
like  that  at  Cleveland. 

Mr.  VANIK  I  am  sorry  ttiat  I  can- 
not accept  the  invitation.  I  understand 
there  is  a  preproduction  party  going  on 
there  tomorrow  which  anticipated  this 
contract  award. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  Is  dis- 
torting the  facts  with  unreasonable  im- 
plications. There  is  a  party  going  on 
there. 
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Mr.  VANIK.     Paid  for  by  the  tax-    noun^ement  whkh  I  beUevc  to-  contain 

interest  to  many  Uemters.   I 

o  inform  the  membership  tliat  tbe 

Government  Ftinfing  Office  Is  schedtiled 


payers. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  That  Is  not  true.  It 
will  take  i»lacfr  on  tomwrov  to  inaocu- 
rate  the  opening  of  the  new  production 
line  which  Is  the  thins  that  Cleveland 
cannot  offer.    This  la  brand  new. 

Mr.  VANIEL  And  which  was  paid  for 
by  the  Goverxunent  at  a  cost  of  |12.I  mil- 
lion when  it  could  have  been  built  else- 
where for  $3  minion,  and  the  gentleman 
knows  that. 

Mr.  OIXBSEB.  Is  the  gentleman  stat- 
ing that  the  M-113  contract  now  carried 
out  costa— how  nujch? 

Mr.  VANIK  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  production  contract.  I  am  talklag 
about  the  contract  for  research  and  de- 
velopment through  several  prototypes. 
This  is  the  contract  that  was  granted 
in  1956  and  which  Food  Machinery  won 
for  $1.5  millloB  against  the  next  lowest 
bid  of  $3  mmion;  then  had  to  be  bailed 
out  by  additional  Government  spending 
in  the  sum  of  $10  mmion. 

Mr.  GtrBSER.    Of  $10.6? 

Mr.  VAlUK.  Of  fIO.6  million,  in  order 
to  bund  a  production  line,  the  great  cele- 
bration of  which  Is  gotng  to  take  pbu:e  at 
a  champagne  party  tomorrow,  which  I 
contend  Is  being  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers of  America. 

Mr.  GUBSEB.    The  gentleman  is  using 
catch  phrases  which  are  not  based  upon 
fact.    I  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
going  to  serve  coifee.  tea.  milk,  or  wsU.er, 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  serve  any- 
thing tomorrow:  but  I  would  ventiire  to 
say  that  if  Cadillac  hiMspens  to  have  a 
low  enough  bid  and  they  get  this  con- 
tract, there  might  be  a  party  thrown  at 
Cleveland,  because  Cadillac  is  not  exactly 
known  as  a  poor  man's  organization.    I 
have  never  been  alile  to  drive  one  of  their 
products.    I  have  gotten  about  one-third 
of  the  way  up.    But  I  do  not  think  you 
can  exactly  say  that  Cadillac  would  be 
"chintzy,"  so  far  as  a  party  it  might  give 
is  concerned.   I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
that  whatever  is  taking  place  tomorrow 
at  San  Jose  i&  not  at  taxpayers'  expense. 
Mr.  VANIK.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
I  hope  that  will  be  the  case.    I  hope  that 
by  the  time  your  gp«^'ftT  order  occurs  to- 
morrow you  win  have  for  me  some  re- 
plies, one  with  respect  to  the  $10.6  mil- 
lion extra  sum  that  was  paid  by  the 
Army  in   order   to   bail  out  Pood   Ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  that  in  great  anticipation. 

The  SPEAiEER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
expired. 
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OUR      AMERICAN      GOVKINMENT— 

WHAT  IS  IT?    HOW  DOES  IT  FUNC- 
TION? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine? 

There  was  no  obsieetion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  privileve  to  make  an  an- 
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States,  any  more  than  Rhode  Island  can 
be  divided  into  two  States.  There  is  no 
provision  in  law  for  such  a  division. 


the  popular  document  entitled 

American  Government."    You  are 

with  this  publication.  I  am 

vith  its  175  (viestions  and  answers, 

so  concisely  portrays  a  word  pic- 

:  our  Government  and  Its  history. 

squally  certain,  that  notwlthstand- 

generoslty  of  the  resolution  which 

2jna  copies  to  each  Representa- 

Senator.  that  aE  too  often  many 

copies  are  needed  to  s\ipply  the 

demand  made  by  our  constituents. 

the  purpose  of  this  announce- 

Anyone  wishing  to  order  extra 

may  place  his  order  with  the  Con- 

Rkcoro  Clerk  located  in  Stat- 

lall.    An  extremely  low  price  has 

^timated  per  thousand  if  the  order 

right  away  so  tliat  the  addl- 

may  be  printed  on  the  orlgl- 

run.    I  hope  all  who  desire  ex- 

take  advantage  of  this  offer.    I 

'  that  the  additional  rate  will 

$25.13  per  thousand,  with  paper 

and  $46.43  per  thousand  with  a 

cover.    I  hope  that  t^flQ  an- 

reaches  the  attention  of  the 

Congress. 

each  Congress  for  the  pest  20 

years,  I  have  prepared  a  booklet 

to  this  one  in  order  to  bring  the 

up  to  date  for  the  current 

at  which  time  it  was  prepared. 

it  has  always  been  stated 

^ong  the  States,  Texas  was  the 

In  this  document,  however,  tn- 

is  disclosed  that  Texas  is  not 

second  largest  State,  but  could 

or  conceivably  become  the  third 

State. 
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to  the  admisaicm  of  Alaska  to  the 
Texans  bad  taken  considerable 
n   the  fact  that  the  Lone  SUr 
was    the    largest    in    the    Union. 
Alaska     was     adsdMed.    Texas 
tfere   naturally   taken   aback,   al- 
on    eonaideration,    Texas   sons 
that  Texas  had  so  many  other 
to  take  pride  in,  no  real  inferi- 
developed. 
first  days  after  the  admission 
,  when  Texans  were  adjusting 
to  the  idea  of  being  second 
the  matter   was  an  invariable 
or    comment    and    analysis    by 
before   Texas   audiences.     On 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  in 
of  levity  offered  an  aiidience  the 
thot«ht  that  "Texas  is  still  the 
unfroaen  State  in  the  Union"; 
another  oceaaion,  Senator  Lyn- 
Jo:^NsoN  facetiously  proclaimed  to  a 
audience  that  "Texas  continues  to 
argest  State  south  of  the  North 


octmakm. 


Possibility    generally    overlooked. 

and    one    fraught   with   even 

dangers  to  Texas  egos,  is  that 

loay  someday  be  divided  into  two 

»f    equal    size.    In    this    event. 

4ould  become  the  third  largest 


p  assibility  is  only  f  aneiiul.    Actu- 
Akifika  cannot  be  divided  into  two 


TBXa»  COUb»  HAVE  1 0  SEN  ATOMS 

Gb  the  odwr  hand.  Texaa  may  some 
day  have  10  Members  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
inetnwt  at  only  2.  Texas  can.  in  fact, 
subdivide  itself  into  aa  many  as  Ave 
States.  This  was  jH-ovlded  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  which 
Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Uaitn.  Texas 
is  the  only  present  State  whteb  was  a 
republic  prior  to  its  admiasian  into  the 
Union.  Consequently,  its  joining  with 
the  United  States  was.  in  effect,  by  treaty 
between  two  equals. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  Texas 
is  likely  ever  to  avail  itself  of  its  privilege 
of  subdividing  into  five  States.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people  of  Texas  are  so 
united  in  spirit  and  united  in  their  love 
of  the  Lone  Star  State,  no  such  division 
is  really  possible. 

Back  in  1905  the  late,  beloved  Senator 
Joe  Bailey,  of  Texas,  made  some  remarks 
in  t»ie  Senate  on  this  snbjeet  which  are 
as  true  today.  55  years  later,  as  they  were 
then.  Senator  Bailey's  speech  was  as 
follow.s: 

The  Stats  or  Tkxas 
Mr.  President,  throiigbout  tills  (tlBcusalon 
v^e  have  heard  many  and  varied  comments 
upon  the  magnitude  of  Texas.  Some  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  a  friendly  solicitude 
thut  we  would  some  day  avail  eunelves  of 
the  prlvllef^e  accorded  to  us  by  tbe  reaoln- 
tton  under  which  we  were  admlttMl  to  the 
Uaion  aud  divide  our  Stat*  Into  tve.  Other 
Senators  have  seemed  to  think  It  a  ground  of 
Just  compJ.Tlnt  that  I  have  considered  It  my 
duty  to  oppose  the  consolidation  of  two  Ter- 
ritories Into  one  State  without  advocating 
a  dlvlston  of  Texas.  The  same  reasorts  which 
will  satisfy  our  solicitous  friends  that  their 
hope  for  a  dlvtalon  of  Texas  can  never  be 
realised  will  also  relieve  me  from  the  charge 
uf  Incousistency  which  has  more  than  once 
been  Inslniiated  against  me  In  the  course  of 
this  debate 

If   Texas    had    contained   a   population    In 
1845  sufficient  to  have  Justifled  her  admis- 
sion as  five  States.  It  is  my  opinion  that  she 
would  have  been  so  admitted  then,  kecause 
the    all-absorbing    slavery    questtoa— which. 
happily,  uo  longer  vexes  us,  but  which  com- 
pletely dominated  American  politics  at  that 
time— would  have  led  to  that  result.     I  will 
even  go  further  than  that,  and  I  win  say  that 
if  Texas  were  now  Ave  States,  there  would 
not  be  five  men  in  either  State  who  would 
aerlously    propose    their    consoUdation    into 
one.     But.  sir.  Texas  was  not  dtvlded  In  the 
beginning:    Texas   l.s    not   divided    bow;    and 
under  the  providence  of  God  she  wUl  not  be 
divided  until  the  end  of  time.     Her  position 
is  exceptional,  and  excites  within  the  minds 
of  all  her  citizens  a  Just  and  natural  pride 
She  is  now  the  greatest  of  all  tbe  States  in 
area,  and  certain  to  become  the  gnvte&t  of 
all    in    population,    wealth,    and    laAuence. 
With   such   a    primacy   assured    to   her,   she 
could  not  be  expected  to  surrender  it  even 
to    obtain    an    Increased    representation    In 
this  body. 

But.  Mi-.  President,  while  from  her  proud 
eminence  today  she  looks  upon  a  future  as 
bright  with  promise  as  ever  beckoned  a  peo- 
ple to  follow  where  fate  and  fortune  lead. 
it  is  not  so  much  the  promise  ol  KhM.  future 
as  It  Is  the  memory  of  a  glorloiH  past  which 
appeals  to  her  against  divtelon.  8he  could 
parUWon  her  fertile  vaUeya  ami  her  toroad 
PMlrles;  she  eould  ai^tertloB  a«r  thriving 
towns  and  growing  cUlea;  she  could  distrlbate 
her  splendid  popuUtlon  and  her  wonderful 
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resources,  but  she  could  not  divide  the  fade- 
less glory  of  those  days  that  are  past  and 
gone.  To  which  of  her  daughters,  sir,  could 
she  assign,  without  Irreparable  injustice  to 
all  the  others,  the  priceless  inheritance  of 
Ooliad,  the  Alamo,  and  San  Jacinto?  To 
which  could  she  bequeath  the  name  of 
Houston,  and  Austin,  and  Fannin,  and 
Bowie,  and  Crockett?  Sir,  the  fame  of  these 
men  and  their  less  Illustrious  but  not  leas 
worthy  comrades  cannot  be  serered;  it  is  the 
common  glory  of  all.  and  their  names  are 
written  upon  the  tables  of  her  grateful  mem- 
ory so  that  all  time  shall  not  efface  them. 
The  story  of  their  mighty  deeds  which  res- 
cued Texas  from  the  condition  of  a  despised 
and  oppressed  Mexican  Province  and  made 
her  a  free  and  independent  republic  still 
rouses  the  blood  of  her  men  like  the  sounds  of 
a  trumpet,  and  we  would  not  forfeit  the  right 
to  repeat  It  to  our  children  for  many  addi- 
tional seats  In  this  august  assembly. 

The  world  has  never  witnessed  a  sublimer 
courage  or  a  more  unselfish  patriotism  than 
that  which  llliunlnates  almost  every  page  in 
the  early  history  of  Texas.  Students  may 
know  more  about  other  battlefields,  but  none 
was  ever  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  braver 
men  than  those  who  fell  at  Goliad.  His- 
torians may  not  record  It  as  one  of  their  de- 
cisive battles,  but  the  victory  of  the  Texans 
at  San  Jacinto  Is  destined  to  exert  a  better 
influence  upon  the  happiness  of  the  humsn 
race  than  all  the  conflicts  which  established 
or  subverted  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  an- 
cient world.  Poets  hare  not  yet  immortal- 
ized It  In  their  most  enduring  verse,  but  the 
Alamo  Is  more  resplendent  with  heroic  sac- 
rifice than  was  Thermopylae  itself,  because 
while  "niermopylae  had  her  messenger  of  de- 
feat, the  Alamo  had  none. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  might  be  permitted  to 
borrow  the  apostrophe  to  liberty  and  union 
pronounced  by  a  distinguished  Senator.  I 
would  say  of  Texas:  She  is  one  and  Insep- 
arable, now  and  forever. 

From  "Studies  in  History.  Economics, 
and  Public  Law,"  Columbia  University. 
1925.  Section:  Social  Cleavages  in 
Texas.  Chapter:  Recent  Movements  for 
Divisim,  page  126.  there  is  an  Interesting 
excerpt  about  this  subject : 

A  characteristic  example  of  the  appeal  to 
sentiment  is  found  in  the  American  In  an 
article  quoted  from  the  Memphis  News- 
Sclmltar,  in  which  the  latter  says:  "Al- 
though there  is  enough  room  In  the  Pan- 
handle to  loae  several  of  the  smaller  States 
of  the  Union,  the  people  of  Texas,  so  long  as 
there  Is  a  drop  of  the  Alamo  blood  in  their 
veins,  will  resent  to  their  last  breath  the  di- 
vision of  Texas  or  the  excision  of  a  foot  of.  to 
them,  hallowed  territory." 

Prom  "Life  and  Select  Literary  Re- 
mains of  Sam  Houston  of  Texas,"  J.  B. 
Lippincott  L  Co..  1884.  Page  405.  there 
is  also  an  interesting  statement  about 
Texas  dividing  into  four  more  States. 
It  is  as  follows : 

Remember,  Texas  was  an  Independent  na- 
tion, a  sovereignty,  when  she  came  Into  this 
Union.  She  had  rights  equal  to  those  p>oe- 
sessed  by  this  coxintry;  institutions  quite  as 
good,  and  a  more  harmonious  structure  of 
her  community.  Now,  will  there  not  be  a 
liability  that  these  four  additional  States 
may  be  denied  to  Texas?  Texas  Insists  upon 
this  right  In  my  person,  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives. I  claim  It  as  no  boon  bestowed. 
I  ask  it  as  no  gift.  The  State  demands  it  as 
a  right,  to  form  four  additional  States,  If  she 
should  elect  to  do  so. 


tive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  GuBsxR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GuBsxK,  for  1  hour,  <m  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Vaiok.  for  30  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ScHWKNGKL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuRTiN) ,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  15. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarlcs  in  the  Congrcssiomal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Sullivan  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  SiLER. 

Mrs.  St.  George  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  MoCoRMACK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  CJurtin.  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Van  Zandt. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coffin,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowing : ) 

Mr.  IHOUYE. 

Mr.  Anfuso. 


SENATE  BHiLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1957.  An  act  to  encourage  the  discovery, 
development,  and  production  of  domestic 
tin;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

S.  2769.  An  act  to  strengthen  the  wheat 
marketing  quota  and  price  support  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  3645.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of  the 
act  of  January  21,  1929  (48  U.8.C.  354a  (c)), 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  10.  1960, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Biaglo 
D'Agata; 

H.R.a645.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Cruz  Plgueroe; 

H.R.  5421.  An  act  to  provide  a  program  of 
assistance  to  correct  Inequities  in  the  con- 
struction of  fishing  vessels  and  to  enable 
the  fishing  Industry  of  the  United  States 
to  regain  a  favorable  status,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5880  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nels 
Lund; 

H.R.  6121.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Placid 
J.  Pecoraro.  Gabrlelle  Pecoraro,  aiKl  their 
minor  child,  Joseph  Pecoraro; 

H.R.  6816.  An  act  to  amend  57a  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C.  98(a))  and  sec- 
tion 152.  title  18.  United  States  Code; 


H.R.  7677.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  tbe 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  th^r  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  soope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purpoaes; 

H.B.  7M1.  An  act  to  enact  the  provisions  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1969  with  cer- 
tain amendments; 

H.B.  8024.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
9,  1876,  to  permit  certain  streeU  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  within  the  area  known  as  the 
San  Francisco  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  used 
for  park  and  other  purpoees; 

H.R,8718.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  convey  cwtain  real  estate 
to  the  Oxnard  Harb<M-  District.  Port  Hue- 
neme,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  8888.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Angela 
Maria: 

H.R.  10572.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
that  the  national  forests  be  managed  under 
tbe  principles  of  multiple  use  and  to  pro- 
duce a  sustained  yield  of  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purpoees; 

H.R.  10646.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  extend  the  life 
cf  certain  vessels  under  the  provisions  of 
such  acts  from  20  to  26  years; 

H.R.  10964.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934.  as  amended; 

H.R.  10996.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  maU  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  required  by  certain  Federal  laws 
to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered 
mall,  and  for  other  purpoaes; 

H.R.  12063.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
plan,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
sanitary  sewer  to  connect  the  Dulles  In- 
temati<Mial  Alrptort  with  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

H.J.  Res.  638.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
deportation  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H  J.  Res.  878.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  entry  of  certain  aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICAIIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2247.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Kzecutlve 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  the  First 
Annual  Report  of  tbe  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
920,  8Ist  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2248.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  tranamlttlng  a 
draft  of  prop>06ed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill 
to  amend  section  303(1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1956  to  extend  the  period  of  time 
tor  which  individuals  may  serve  as  members 
of  Advisory  CcMnmittees  i^^mlnted  by  the 
Administrator":  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3249.  A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  UjS. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  numerous 
cases  referred  to  on  a  eo'taln  list,  involving 
the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1967.  and  reqnesttng  that  they 
be  withdrawn  from  thoee  before  the  Con- 
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groB  and  returned  to  the  jurladlctton  of 
this  Service;  to  tbe  Committee  chi  the  Jteli- 
ciary. 

3306.  A  letter  ftom  tbe  Acting  Secretary 
of  A^nenltise,  tiaiiatttlag  a  draft  of  put- 
poMd  ytgUtmtkm  entMcd  "A  bill  to  f acllttate 
the  administrative  operatloBa  of  the  De- 
partment of  AgnKaltare";  to  the  OommH- 
tee  on  A8rtcult\ire. 

2251.  A  letter  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
HeaZtb,  Bdacatloai.  and  Wielfarc,  transmitting 
a  report  at  a  study  made  by  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  at  Federal  Credit  Unions  on  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  federally  char- 
tered central  credit  onions,  parsoant  to 
Public  Law  8f-^64;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2352.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Uatted  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  examination  at  the  pricing  of  pur- 
chase orders  for  aircraft  fuel  controls  issued 
to  HoUey  Carburetor  Co.,  Warren,  IClch.,  by 
PraU  &  Whitney  Aircraft  DlTlston  of  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Cast  Hartford,  Conn.,  under 
Department  of  the  Mavy  contraets;  to  the 
Committee  on  GovoTunent  Operations. 

2an.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  the  Ukiited  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port oC  the  pricing  of  master  Indicators  of 
the  N-1  compass  under  Department  of  the 
Air  Pbrce  negotiated  contract  AT  33(600)- 
2»M  wltA  Kearfott  Co.,  Inc.,  Little  Falls, 
N.J.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
OperatiaBB. 

2264.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  tort  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  of  State  during  the 
calendar  year  IMS,  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U  8.C.  2878);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2366.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  VB.  In- 
formaUon  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
ivopoeed  legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  ^ve 
effect  to  the  Agreement  for  Pacilitating  the 
International  Circulation  of  Vteual  and  Au- 
ditory Materials  of  an  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  CiUtural  Character,  approved  at  Beirut 
in  1048";  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  lettw  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  30.  1980,  sntamittizig  a  report,  together 
with  accompanytag  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  review  of  reports  on  Laurel  River.  Ky., 
requested  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Fubnc  Works,  VS.  Senate  and  Rouse  of 
Representatives,  adopted  on  June  18,  1954, 
December  13,  1865s  and  June  13,  1*66.  reapee- 
tively  (H.  Doc.  No.  413);  to  the  Conunltteeon 
Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with 
nine  illustrations. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June  9, 
1960,  tbe  foUowins  taflls  were  reported 
on  June  11. 1960: 

Bfr.  MfclfTTJ.AK:  Committee  <hi  the  Dts- 
triet  of  CoKirabia.  S.  2854.  An  act  to  ex- 
empt from  the  Dtetrlct  of  ColumMa  in- 
come tax  compensation  paid  to  alien  em- 
ployees by  certain  international  organisa- 
tions; wtthowt  amendm^t  (Kept.  No.  1790). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  tbe  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McMZLLAM:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cotumhla.  H.R.  10031.  A  bill  pro- 
viding a  untfom  law  for  the  transfer  of 
securities  t«  and  by  fiduciaries  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1791).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  McUILLAli:  Coamlttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict oi  CoiumfcU,  HJI.  12*a0.  A  bin  to 
amend  tbe  act  af  August  II,  1938,  so  as  to 
authorize  Group  HoapfttaHaatlon,  2ne..  to 
enter    into    contraeta    with    certalB    dental 
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tot  the  care  and  treatment  of  in- 

and    for    other    purposes;     with 

(Rept.  No.   1792).     Referred  to 

of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

the  Union. 

4fcMlLZ>AN:    Committee  on  the  Dls- 

CatunMa.     H.R.    13897.     A   bill   to 

tha  Dlstrtet  of  Cohnnbta  Motor  Ve- 

Pfrklng  Facility  Act  of  1942;  without 

(Rept.  No.   1793).     Referred  to 

Co^imittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

the  Union. 

IfcMILLAN:    Committee  on   the  Dls- 

Columbia.     H.R.    10031.     A    bill    to 

secUon  35  of  chapter  lU  of  the  Ufe 

Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia; 

amendment  (Rept.  No.  1794) .     Referred 

1  Eouse  Calendar. 

ipcMILLAN:     Committee  on   the  Dis- 

Columbia.     H.R.    11931.     A    bill    to 

the  act   of  March   3,   1901,  with  re- 

the  time  within  which  a  caveat  to 

must  be  filed  in  the  District  of  Co- 

without    amendment     (Rept.    No. 

Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

VcMILLAN:    Conunlttee  on   the   Dls- 

Colnmbla.     H.  R.   12584.     A  bill  to 

the  Uniform  Narcotics  Drug  Act  for 

of  Columbia;   with  amendment 

No.    1798).     Referred    to    the    House 
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[Su}}mitted  June  13.  1980] 


Und<T  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
corunittees    were    delivered    to    the 
:or  printing  and  reference  to  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

MINSON:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
R.    12572.      A    bill    to    amend    the 
Services    Procurement    Act   of    1947; 
amendment   (Rept.  No.   1797).     Re- 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
j  tate  of  the  Union. 
ASSMAN:    Committee   on   Approprl- 
H.R.    I20I9.     A   bill  making  appro- 
for   Mutual    Security   and   related 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
t*nd     for     other     purposes;     without 
amendnent    (Rept.   No.    1798).     Referred   to 
Cormilttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
the  Union. 
WLLS:     Committee    on    Ways     and 
H.B.    I3S80.     A  bill   to  extend   and 
coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age. 
I,    and    disability    insurance    system 
ijemove  hardships  and  inequities,  im- 
flnanctng  of  the  trust  funds,  and 
lisabtltty  benefits  to  additional  Indl- 
1  inder  such  system;  to  provide  grants 
for  medical  care  for  aged  individuals 
1  icome;  to  amend  the  public  assist- 
maternal   and  child  welfare   pro- 
the  Social  Security  Act;    to  Im- 
thfc  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
such  act;  and  for  other  piirposes; 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1798).     Re- 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
!  itate  of  the  Union. 
HA  RRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Commerce.      S.    1898.      An    act    to 
he    Cominnnieattoos   Act   of    1934 
res]  lect  to  the  procedure  in  obtaining  a 
and  for  rehearlngs  under  such  act; 
an^endment    (Rept.    No.    1800).      Re- 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
S|ate  of  the  Union. 


BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
resolutions  were  introduced  and 
referred  as  follows: 


Mr.  FOLEY: 

.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Credit  Unions  Act;  to  the  Commit - 
District  of  Coliunbla. 
Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
September  21,  1959  (73  Stat.  810), 
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to  provide  for  the  nutritional  enrichment  of 
rice  distributed  under  certain  programs;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  RAINS: 
H  R.  12803.  A    bill    to    extend    and    amend 
laws  relating  to  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of   housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.    12604.  A   bill    to   amend   the    "antl- 
kickback  statute"  to  extend  It  to  all  nego- 
tiated contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Oper.itions. 
By  Mr  DIXON: 
H.R.  12605.  A  bill  to  amend  section  104  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of   1954  to  eliminate  the  ceil- 
ings  on    the    use   of   foreign   currencies   for 
informational     and     educational     activities 
carried   on   with   funds  provided   under   au- 
thority  of   that    act;    to    the   Committee    f^i 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr  IRWIN: 
H.R.  12606.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1964  (relating  to  urban 
planning  grants),  and  Utle  II  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1956  (relating  to  public  fa- 
cility loans;,  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  their  public  InsUumen  tall  ties 
In  Improving  mass  transportation  services  In 
metropolitan  areas;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  LEVERING: 
HJt.  12807.  A  blU  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  participation  In  the  Federal  old-age 
and  survivors  Insurance  program  for  Indi- 
viduals who  are  opposed  to  participation  in 
such  program  ou  grounds  of  conscience  or 
religious  belief;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SAUND; 
H  R.  12608.  A  bill  to  amend  section  102  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1940  to  extend  for 
1  year  the  options  presently  available  to  cot- 
ton farmers  under  that  secUon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
HJl.  12619.  A    blU    making   appropriations 
for  Mutual  Security  aud  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

By  Mr   GEORGE: 
H  J.    Res.    761    Joint   resolution    providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Annual  Touth 
Appreciation  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   STRATTON : 
H.J.  Res.  762.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
Fed«-al  participation  in  the  Wew  York  World  s 
Pair;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBERG: 
H.    Con     Res.    699.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing    the   sense  of   Congress   that   the 
United  States  should  not  grant  further  tar- 
iff reductions  in  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations  under   the  provisions  of  tlie  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1958,  and  for 
other  purj-xi.ses;   to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills    and    resolutions   were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr   B.^RRY: 
H.R.  12809.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Nablh 
Younls;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidlclary. 
By  Mr.  CURTIN: 
H.R.  12610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Moussa 
Cohanlm    and    Farzaneh    Cohanlm;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
H.R.  12611.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zu  Kong 
Lien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.R.  12012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domingo 
Pabustan  Garcia,  jr.;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12613.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Myrsena  Nestorides;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  13814.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Sophie 
E.  Cescollnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

h!r.  12616.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Urszula 
Slkora;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  KKT.T.Y: 

H.R.  12818.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Loza 
Simoncic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN: 

H.R.  12617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Plnley  Delaney;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
HH.  13618.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Richard  M.  Hayes,  UJ3.  Navy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETmONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

489.  By  Mr.  HARMON:  Petition  of  James 
N.  Luttrell  and  23  other  members  of  Team- 
sters Local  Union  No.  136  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances for  the  denial  of  the  right  to  a  con- 
vention:   for   the  right  to  a  hearing  of  the 


denial  of  the  right  to  elect  their  own  of- 
ficers; and  requesting  that  the  matter  be 
immediately  considered  by  the  Congress;  to 
tbe  C<Mnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

490.  By  Ifr.  MABSHATI.:  Petition  of  the 
County  Board  of  Pine  County,  Minn.,  turging 
passage  of  S.  910  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

491.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Im- 
manuel  Divine,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  relative  to 
a  redress  of  grievance,  which  requests  the 
elimination  of  the  usage  of  vulgar  terms 
relating  to  the  names  of  natlonalltlee,  races, 
and  groups;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Renuu^*  bj  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
TestiBOBial  Dinner  in  Honor  of  Kath- 
arine St.  Geoffe,  Member  of  Confrest, 
Sponsored  by  the  Republican  County 
Committoes  of  the  28th  Con{[resiio«il 
District,  Bear  Mountain  Inn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   NKW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13, 1960 

Mrs.  ST.  OEOROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  privilege  and  honor  to  place  the 
following  remailES  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given 
for  me  on  June  4  at  Bear  Mountain. 

The  President  spoke  extempora- 
neously and  these  remarks  were  taken 
down  at  the  time  by  a  stenographer. 

The  President  was  inspiring  and  the 
great  crowd  who  heard  him  were  filled 
with  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  For 
me  personally  it  was  the  happiest  mo- 
ment of  my  political  career. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Mrs.  St.  OBoaca.  Senator  Keating,  and  my 
friends,  it  Is  Indeed  difficult,  in  the  circum- 
stances In  which  I  find  myself,  to  discover 
words  that  seem  applicable  to  this  situation. 
I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  class  from  West 
Point  of  1915.  my  45th  anniversary.  The 
members  of  my  class  and  their  wives  and 
their  widows,  their  children  and  their  grand- 
children, have  been  here  in  this  inn,  trying 
with  me  to  recapture  something  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  1915,  the  year  we  graduated. 

You  know  at  that  moment,  when  the  first 
European  war  had  started,  we  were  still 
cadets,  and  the  world  seemed  reasonably 
quiet — indeed,  almost  leisurely  in  its  ap- 
proach to  every  question  public  or  private. 
We  had  no  sense  of  urgency  or  tension.  The 
United  States  was  a  long  way  from  this  war — 
and  we  have  been  talking  about  those  times, 
when  our  great  preoccupation  really  was  to 
find  out  whether  the  tactical  officers  could 
discover  any  of  the  offenses  that  we  were 
guilty  of  committing.  Fortunately  for  me. 
they  didn't  discover  all  of  them. 

Now  tonight  we  meet  at  a  time  of  be- 
wilderment. I  don't  like  this  term,  or  the 
using  of  the  term  that  we  are  "living  alvirays 
la  a  crisis,"  We  are  not.  There  is  no  nation 
in  this  world  that  dares  at  this  moment  to 
attack  the  United  States,  and  they  know  it. 

But  we  wonder  what  is  the  outcome  of 
every    decent,    proper   gesture    we    make    to 


those  that  live  in  the  other  camp.  They 
live  in  a  closed  society,  secrecy  of  Intent — 
which  we  try  to  penetrate,  and  in  my  opinion, 
properly,  but  we  are  certain  of  this:  Our 
problem  is  not  only  keeping  ourselves  strong, 
and  by  strong  I  don^t  mean  merely  militarily. 
I  mean  spiritually,  intellectually,  scientifi- 
cally, economically  and  militarily;  and  then 
we  must  make  certain  that  all  of  those  people 
who  live  with  us,  in  the  hoj>e  that  those  con- 
cepts of  human  dignity  and  freedom  and 
liberty  are  going  to  prevail  in  the  world,  will 
stand  always  by  our  side  In  the  determina- 
tion that  freedom  and  liberty  will  eventually 
triumph  over  tyranny. 

We  have  stanch  allies.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  of  the  excesses,  particularly 
the  ill-tempered  expressions  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, have  really  brought  the  West  closer 
together  than  I  have  known  it,  ever  since  I 
have  been  occupying  my  jn-esent  office. 

Now  I  am  talking  about  matters,  for  this 
moment,  that  are  not  partisan.  They  are 
bipartisan.'  But  I  want  to  say  this:  It  is  a 
tremendous  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
the  Republican  Party  believes  in  the  kind  of 
things  that  I  have  tried  so  haltingly  to  ex- 
press to  you. 

My  colleagues  here  in  Government,  Senator 
KxATiNG,  and  your  guest  of  honor  Mrs.  St. 
Oeorge,  have  in  every  single  vote  that  has 
anything  to  do  with  these  Important  world 
questions,  stood  exactly  in  the  ranks,  exactly 
like  any  soldier  would  when  asked  by  his 
conunander  to  do  so. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  you  a  very  simple 
word — and  I  promised  my  classmates  I  would 
only  be  5  minutes,  and  I  think  I  have  used 
10  minutes  already,  but  I  Just  want  to  ask 
you  to  do  this:  Look  at  the  records  of  your 
Republlcan  Representatives  in  the  Congress. 
Do  they  represent  what  you  understand  to 
be  firm,  sound,  middle-of-the-road  Govern- 
ment that  refuses  to  make  Government  a 
centralized  Government  capable  of  govern- 
ing your  lives  In  every  single  item,  refuses  to 
accede  to  the  doctrine  of  collectivity  or  cen- 
tralization, or  Is  it  the  kind  of  philosophy 
that  says  "We  want  to  live  in  liberty,  in 
freedom"? 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  they  have  been 
supporting,  and  therefore  you  support  it  not 
because  of  a  word :  Republican,  or  because  of 
some  particular  or  special  vote.  Tou  support 
It  because  you  believe  in  what  they  believe: 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
Intends  to  do  its  f  uU  duty  by  every  one  of  its 
citizens,  but  it  shall  never — In  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — do  those  things  for  the 
individual  that  he  can  do  better  for  himself. 
Now  I  Just  have  a  simple  request  of  you. 
If  you  believe  In  the  basic  principles,  these 
Representatives  of  yours,  congressional  and 
senatorial,  If  you  believe  in  those  basic 
principles,  then  not  merely  do  I  ask  you  that 
you  register  and  you  vote — I  know  good  Re- 
publicans will  do  that,  I  ask  you  to  go  out 
and  work  as  you  have  never  worked  before. 


Because  I  tell  you,  this  kind  of  policy,  in- 
ternally and  externally,  is  the  thing  that  vrill 
keep  America  strong,  safe  and  sure — for  you 
and  every  single  person  that  comes  behind 
you. 

This  Is  what  I  hope  to  do  myself,  so  far  as  It 
is  proper  and  the  people  who  will  meet  with- 
in a  few  short  weeks  to  take  over  the  direc- 
tion of  campaigns — I  am  ready  to  do  my 
part. 

And  I  tell  you  this,  it  will  be  an  honor  to 
be  associated  with  such  people  as  you  are,  as 
you  do  your  part. 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 


President  Eisenhowa''s  Greetinft  to  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVkRTON  BROOKS 

or   LOTTISIAWA 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  13, 1960 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  (n-esenting  herewith  the 
message  sent  by  President  I>wight  D. 
Eisenhower  to  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  It  is  addressed  to  me 
because  I  am  chairman  of  the  board  of 
this  organization,  which  has  already 
served  over  half  a  century  in  the  water 
utilization  program  for  this  Nation.  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  interested 
in  the  President's  views  on  the  progress 
of  this  program : 

Thk  WHrrx  Hoxjsx. 
Waahington,  May  24.  I960. 
Hon.  OvESTON  BaooKs, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ovkston:  Please  give  my  greetings 
to  those  attending  the  47th  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

When  I  addressed  you  In  1964,  I  said  that 
America  would  soon  eome  to  look  upon  water 
as  its  single  greatest  resource.  That  day  is 
fast  approaching.  In  subsequent  letters  to 
you  I  have  pointed  out  that  there  miist  be 
cooperatlcm  at  all  levels  of  Government  and 
among  our  individual  citizens  if  we  are  to 
advance  soTind  programs  in  this  field. 

Good  progress  has  been  made,  but  we  must 
learn  to  work  even  closer  together  and  im- 
prove our  planning — ^loog-raoge  and  com- 
prehensive planning.  In  view  of  tbe  ever- 
increasing  annual  flood  damages,  we  must 
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glTC  greater  eonslderation  to  flood  plain  zon- 
ing. We  must  give  more  attention  to  tbe 
proTlslon  of  adequate  Industrial  and  domee- 
tic  water  supplies  for  our  expanding  econ- 
omy, liwuf w ,  w«  mMrt  take  Into  eonald- 
eratlOB  not  only  our  water  reaourcss  but  alao 
the  need  for  development  ctf  other  rescureaa. 
If  we  foUam  such  a  course  and  provide  a 
sound  balance  between  programs,  w»  can 
l>eat  aastire  attainment  of  our  Nation's  maxi- 
mum strength  and  welfare. 

Thank  you  for  your  past  ooop«ratlon  and 
support.    I  am  glad  to  send  my  best  wishes 
for  a  productive  convention. 
Sincerely. 

DWICHT  D.  ElSKNUOWXa. 


CoBfressional  Expense  Accounts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  SILER 

OF    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13. 19S0 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
introduced  H.R.  12593.  a  bill  seeking  to 
reqiiire  full  disclosure  of  Government 
and  counterpart  funds  used  hy  Members 
of  Congress  in  making  their  various  trips 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation.  I  hope  my 
bill  will  be  considered  in  committee  and 
then  enacted  into  lav,  in  due  season  by 
the  Congress. 

As  one  who  has  never  taken  a  Junket 
or  trip  at  taxpayer  expense  in  the  6  years 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
must  say  that  in  my  iY>inion  about  75 
percent  of  these  congressional  trips  serve 
■  no  goo<i  or  necessary  purpose  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers.    But  If  some  of 
these  trips  do  serve  valuable  purposes, 
then  certainly  all  of  them  should  have 
the  luxury  fat  completely  trimmed  off 
and  should  be  made  to  conform  to  basic 
standards  without  bar  btUs  or  accom- 
panying  wives  in  secretarial   clothing. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  I  myself 
should  g:o  to  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
and  engage   a   SM-a-day   suite  at   the 
taxpayers'  expense  when  some  of   my 
constituents  in  southeastern  Kentucky 
have    insufBcient    food,    clothing,    and 
medicine  for  their  needs.    And  it  is  just 
too  bad  that  bar  bills  and  booze  pur- 
chases by  Congressmen  should  ever  be 
saddled  upon  the  taxpaying  descendants 
of  those  Puritans  who  came  to  this  new 
land  more  than  300  years  ago  and  hewed 
out  an  incipient  nation  with  a  new  con- 
cept of  freedom  and  an  old  concept  of 
integrity.     Furthermore,      whenever     I 
take  my  wife  on  a  junket  at  public  cost 
while  camouflaging  her  as  my  secretary, 
then  I  hope  the  voters  of  my  district  will 
rise  up  and  whip  the  unvarnished  mean- 
ness out  of  me  by  a  majority  of  better 
than  a  thousand  to  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  many 
needs,  problems  and  troubles  on  every 
hand.  Yet  most  basic  and  bedrock  is 
that  need  called  integrity.  We  must 
start  out  with  that  element,  for  without 
it  we  are  really  lost.  Integrity  is  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  both  our  private  and 
national  existence.  It  is  now  time  to 
regain  our  integrity  and  maybe  it  is  a 
little  later  than  we  think.  Every  part 
of  our  Government  must  put  Its  own 
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house  in  good  order  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly start  with  the  house  of  the  Hotise. 
Free  bread  and  free  circuses  preceded  the 
of  Rome.  Shan  free  luxury 
and  free  nl'girt  chrtr  entertainment 
Cqngressmen  be  permitted  by  Con- 
will  these  precede  the  twilight 
of  this  country  called  the  United 
of  America? 


PcMi^lvaHia   Stale  G>nventioB, 
tlonal    Federation    of    Post    Office 
Clerics,    Altoona,    Pa.,    Jane    10,    11, 
960 


BXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

HoIn.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or    I>KNMSTL.VAinA 

IN  TVX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Monday.  June  13,  I960 

VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

local.  No.  776,  National  Pedera- 

Post  Ofl5ce  Clerks,  was  host  for 

Pennsylvania  State  convention 

ederation  at  Altoona,  Pa  .  June  10, 
12,  1960. 

principal  event  of  the  convention 
annual  banquet  held  at  the  Hotel 

Uto  during  which  time  it  was  my 
to  deliver  the  principal  address 

follows: 


Addresi  ;  DixivxxJED  by  REPassiNTAxrvs  James 
E  ViH  Zamst.  Membek  or  CoircRzss,  20th 
DisTiicT  OT  Pennsylvania  at  the  1960 
Contention  BAttQvrr,  Pennsylvania  Pid- 
EHAT10N  or  Post  OmcE  Clerks.  Altoona. 
Pa.,  ."ttne  11.  1960 
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a  pleasure  to  be  Invited  by  the  con- 

committee    to    attend    the    annual 

of  your  federation. 

ileaslng  that  your  annual  convention 

held  here  in  Altoona  and  that  your 

:lon  host  Is  local  union  No.  776.  which 

of  earnest,  energetic  and  highly 

fellow  employees  of  the  U.S.  Post 

I^epartment. 

act   that  you   have  selected   Altoona 

convention  city  for  the  third  year 

the  last  4  years  is  a  tribute  to  your 

li  >cal  776  and  Its  entire  membership. 

strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Na- 

I  ederation  of  Post  OlBce  Clerks  is  due 

combined  faithfulness  and  spirit  of 

locals  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 


ar  ous 


lesult  of  such  dedicated  teamwork;  is 

in    the    strength    of    your    national 

in  the  field  of  organized  effort  to 

the  welfare  of  all  postal  employees. 

speaking  of  the  organized  effort  to 

the  welfare  of  all  postal  employees. 

recent  accomplishment  of  securing  219 

on  the  so-called  Thompson  dis- 

petitlon — regarding    an    Increase    In 

of  Federal  employees — was  due  in  a 

jasure  to  the  activities  of  the  vtirious 

iroups — Including  your  organization. 

Nat  on&l  Pederatlon  of  Poet  Office  Clerks. 

matter  of  fact,  the  anxiety  was  so 

sign  the  petition  that  a  few  of  us 

absent  because  of  committee  work 

deliled  the  opportunity  of  being  among 

signers. 

dtiibt  all  of  you  know  that  the  bill  is 

for  consideration  by  the  House  on 

June  13. 

It  win  be  on  the  floor  under  a  closed 

pi^ibiting  amendments — there  is  no 

my  mind  that  It  will  be  approved 
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When  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate,  early 
action  has  been  promtaed. 

ThervCore,  the  time  factor  wlU  be  favor- 
able as  far  as  a  possible  veto  is  concerned. 
From  my  standpoint.  It  Is  my  Intention 
to  Report  the  leglalatlon  and  this  Includes 
overriding  a  \eto,  if  necessary. 

As  many  of  you  have  beard  me  say  pre- 
viously, it  Is  t lie  duty  of  Congress  to  try  to 
keep  salaries  in  pace  with  living  costs,  and 
that  is  why  I  am  favorable  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

On  an  occasinn  like  this,  there  is  a  great 
temptation  to  wax  historical  when  dlscus.-^- 
ing  the  postal  system  and  its  vast  army  of 
employees. 

With  that  thought  in  mind — there  is  an 
old  saying  to  the  effect  that  nothing  in  this 
world  is  inevitable  except  death  and  taxes. 
I  would  like  to  add  that  there  is  one  other 
thing  almoit  a.s  Inevitable — and  surely  far 
more  plea.saiu-  and  that  is  the  delivery  of 
the  mail. 

It  certainly  is  no  exaggeration  w  say  tliat 
the  quality  and  sco{)e  of  a  country's  postal 
service  constitutes  one  oX  the  most  impor- 
tant and  reliable  examples  of  its  culture  and 
civilization 

There  are  a  great  many  Important  and 
u'^eful  Government  .services  without  which 
the  country  would  suffer — although  it  would 
survive 

The  mail  service  la  not  one  of  these  be- 
cause—  witlKHit  It — I  don't  think  v,e  ccuicl 
get  along  at  all. 

If  there  i.s  any  one  Government  function 
that  is  absolutely  Indispensable — it  Is  the 
delivery  of  the  mall. 

Americans  have  always  believed  tliis — as 
the  history  of  the  postal  service  in  this  coun- 
try very  clearly  proves. 

When  one  considers  the  importance  of 
the  mail,  it  i.s  not  surprising  to  realize  thdt 
some  form  of  postal  service  la  more  than  300 
years  old  in  America. 

The  first  official  post  office  was  establit>hed 
in  Boston  lu  1689  by  a  decree  of  the  Cieneral 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

A  few  years  later  the  Virginia  Assembly  en- 
acted a  measure  to  insure  the  deliverr  of 
letters. 

In  the  early  seventies  the  first  scheduled 
intercolonial  transportation  of  the  maU  was 
instituted  with  a  monthly  service  twtween 
New  York  and  Boston. 

During  the  next  10  years  or  so,  several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  esUbllsh  additional 
postal  routes  In  the  Colonies. 

Some  or  them  failed  but  one  of  the  most 
.successful  was  that  started  by  Winiam  Penn 
in  1683. 

In  this  same  year  a  route  was  initiated 
from  Maine  to  Georgia. 

With  the  population  of  the  Colonies  prow- 
ingty  rapidly,  the  British  Crown  in  1691  is- 
sued a  patent  or  franchise  to  Thomas  Neale 
to  establish  an  intercolonial  postal  system 
in  the  New  World. 

Neale  appointed  a  Scotsman.  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton, to  be  Po.sf master  General  for  America. 
Hamilton.  whose  Intercolonial  Postal 
Union  began  operations  in  1693,  was  a  man 
to  whom  all  Americans  should  be  eternally 
grateful. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and 
imagination. 

Although  he  was  anxious  to  make  m<mcy, 
he  was  also  apparently  a  strong  believer  in 
public  service. 

Andrew  Hamilton  was  widely  respected 
throughout  the  entire  land. 

It  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  succeeded 
in  getting  practically  all  of  the  colonial  legls- 
islatures  to  enact  measures,  sufficiently  alike 
in  their  provisions,  that  sn  integrated  postal 
system  could  be  set  up. 

Hamilton's  mail  carriers  had  to  put  up 
with  hardship  and  difficulties  that  are  al- 
most Impossible  for  us  to  visualize  today. 

For  example,  between  many  of  the  settle- 
ments there  were  no  roads,  so  the  company 
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hud  to  build  Ite  own  post  roads  through  the 
\i^  Uderness. 

These  post  roads  soon  became  the  accus- 
tomed routes  at  travel  for  everyone. 

It  is  dlfflcult  to  orerestimate  the  tremen- 
dus  role  they  pl«yed  in  uniting  the  young 
country. 

Unfortxmately,  the  excellent  progress 
made  by  Hamilton  was  not  destlueU  to  con- 
tinue   without    interruption. 

In  1710  Queen  Anne  of  England  took  a 
more  direct  hand  In  Americnn  jjostnl  affairs. 

The  right  to  set  postal  rrtcs  v;i!5  removed 
from  the  Colonial  legislatures. 

TTien  foUowed  an  increase  of  33 'j  percent 
In  these  rates — deisigned  to  supplement  the 
royal  treasury. 

Tbis  action  led  to  a  large  deficit  In  the 
postal  union  as  use  of  tiic  service  declined. 

In  1737  a  truly  great  American  began  his 
long  association  with  the  postal  system 

In  that  yeKT  Benjamin  Pttnklln  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Philadelphia — a  posi- 
tion he  was  to  hold  for  18  years. 

The  Colonies  wer«  dlvkl.'^d  into  northern 
and  soutljern  sectif.>i  "  lor  postul  purposes  in 
1733 

Franklin  was  app:!n(<  d  as  one  ol  the  two 
head  postmasters  for  the  northern  region. 

His  compensation  wa.<!  based  upon  the 
amount    of   profit   the   system    was    sble    to 

For  several  years  tbe  postal  service  lost 
money,  but  eventually  franklin's  farslghted 
plans— for  extending  services  and  making 
Improvements — began  to  pay  off  and  to  show 
a  substantial  profit. 

As  the  tensions  between  the  Colonies  and 
England  became  more  acute,  Franklin's 
sympathies — openly  on  the  side  of  the  Col- 
onies— resulted  in  bis  dismissal  from  the 
postal  system  In  1774. 

This  event  further  stirred  tbe  Colonies — 
and  In  1775  the  Continental  Congress  cre- 
ated tbe  first  all-Amerlcan  postal  system, 
with  Franklin  as  Postmaster  General. 

The  two  systems  operated  side  by  side  for 
a  few  months,  but  In  December,  the  Eng- 
lish realised  tbey  could  no  longer  continue 
to  operate  their  service  and   terminated  it. 

The  postal  system  has  been  exclusively 
American  since  tbat  time. 

Tbe  establishment  of  a  Federal  post  office 
was  authorized  by  a  clause  In  tbe  Articles  of 
Confederation. 

Howevei .  as  with  a  great  many  other 
legislative  matters,  tbe  Ckxvemment  under 
the  articles  was  so  weak  that  it  lacked  any 
real  power  to  create  and  install  a  mall  net- 
work. 

After  tbe  Revolutionary  War,  under  the 
new  ConstltuUon,  it  was  fortunately  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

Congress  was  given  the  power — which  It 
still  retains — to  establish  post  offices  and 
post  rottds. 

Not  only  was  a  postal  system  established, 
but  private  posts  were  abolished,  giving  tbe 
Crovernment  a  monopoly  in  this  matter. 

Other  early  legislation  protected  the  se- 
crecy of  tbe  mall,  provided  against  violations, 
and  set  tbe  rates. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  postal 
system  In  those  early  years  was  phenomenal. 

It  mirrored  and  encouraged  the  vast 
changes  that  were  taking  place  in  the  new 
United  SUtes  of  Amsrlca. 

In  1790,  75  post  c^Qces  and  1,875  miles 
of  post  roads  served  about  4  million  people. 

rnirlng  Washington's  term  In  office  the 
service  grew  five  times  this  size. 

By  1829  more  than  8,000  post  offices  and 
115,000  miles  of  poet  roads  served  a  popula- 
tion of  about  12  million. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  horse  t>ack  rider 
and  the  stagecoach  gave  way  to  the  steam 
train  as  the  primary  method  for  moving  tbe 
mail. 

There  was  the  brief  but  exciting  period  of 
the  pony  express  and  the  times  of  tragedy, 
hardship,  and  peril  during  tbe  early  day* 
of  the  airmail. 


Through  tbe  years  tbe  Poet  Office  De- 
partment has  steadUy  expanded  its  services 
to  the  people  as  the  need  for  these  services 
arose. 

There  came  postage  stamps,  letterboxes, 
registered  and  special  delivery  mall.  Rural 
Free  Delivery,  postal  savings,  and  parcel 
post  together  with  many  other  such  services. 

You  members  of  tbe  National  Federation 
of  Post  Office  Clerks  know  of  these  things 
better  than  I  and  I  am  sure  you  could  easily 
expand  the  list. 

Although  the  story  of  the  delivery  of  the 
mall  and  the  performance  of  Its  other  serv- 
ices are  in  themselves  a  fascinating  narra- 
tive, they  account  for  only  part  of  the  value 
that  the  postal  system  has  been  to  the 
United  States. 

From  the  very  beginning — the  mail  served 
to  tie  together  the  people  of  the  different 
Colonies  and  communities. 

This  made  the  dissemination  of  news  and 
information  possible — it  awoke  people  to  an 
awareness  of  their  common  causes  and  inter- 
ests—it served  to  stimulate  tbe  vision  of 
America  as  one  great,  united  country — and 
then  to  make  this  vision  Into  a  reality. 

Today  the  Post  Office  Etepartment  is  a 
vast  enterprise  that  serves  every  American. 

Of  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— the  Post  Office  and  its  employees  have 
by  far  the  most  direct  and  frequent  con- 
tact with  tbe  American  people  as  a  whole. 

This  is  the  sort  of  c^portunlty  for  service 
that,  I  am  sure,  fills  each  one  of  you  with  a 
sense  of  real  pride. 

Along  with  this  pride  Is  the  deep  feeling 
of  responsibility  that  Is  shared  by  people 
who  know  that  the  work  they  are  doing  Is 
important. 

I  hare  been  in  Congress  long  enough  to 
learn  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Federal  employees  are  a  loyal.  Intelligent, 
and  hard-working  group  of  people. 

Because  I  sincerely  believe  this,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  apeak  to  you. 

I  give  you  my  assurance  that  as  long  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress,  It  will  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  continue  to  look  after  your  interests 
as  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Let  me  say  it  in  another  way.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  be  In  the  corner  of  such 
a  large  segment  of  our  citizenry  who  are 
good,  loyal,  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Tbauk.  you  for  inviting  me  to  participate 
In  the  program  of  your  annual  convention 
banquet. 


Gen.  I.  D.  White  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea 
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Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that,  because  of  the  way 
we  are  preoccupied  with  our  continuing 
legislative  duties,  we  sometimes  overlook. 
or  fail  to  recognize  events  that  are  oc- 
curring in  the  international  field  which 
are  of  great  significance  to  us. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  the 
United  States  has  been  gravely  con- 
cerned In  a  problem  of  international  re- 
lations which  is  most  unique  and  virtu- 
ally without  precedMit.  I  refer  to  the 
uprising  in  Korea.  Please  consider  with 
me.  for  a  moment,  the  truly  explosive 
nature  of  these  uprisings.  Korea  is  a 
country  which  has,  or  had,  a  very  strong 


central  gov«7unent;  it  has,  w  had,  a 
large  and  powerful  police  fcffce;  and  the 
third  largest  army  in  the  world,  well 
trained  and  well  equipped.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  presently  within  the 
boundaries  of  South  Korea  a  formidable 
batUe-ready  military  force  of  some 
30,000  strong,  of  a  foreign  country— the 
United  States. 

Under  such  a  condition  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  any  widespread  uprising 
against  the  established  government 
would  afford  any  group,  large  or  small, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  antagonism,  animosity,  dislike,  or 
even  slight  disfavor,  against  this  foreign 
military  force,  or  other  foreign  nationals 
in  their  midst.  Is  it  not  a  most  signifi- 
cant thing  that  not  only  was  there  no 
large-scale  d«nonstration  against  the 
United  States;  the  condition  was  com- 
pletely the  reverse.  There  has  not  been 
reported  a  single  incident,  even  by  a 
single  person,  directed  against  the 
presence  of  the  U.S.  personnel  in 
Korea.  No  U.S.  property,  and  no  private 
property  of  U.S.  citizens  was  intention- 
ally destroyed  or  damaged,  y^  No  Ameri- 
can was  intentionally  injurtd  although 
two  were  hurt  by  accident  and  one  by 
mistake.  Those  Americans  who  were 
inadvertently  caught  in  the  surge  of 
thousands  of  demonstrators  were  not 
harmed,  molested,  impeded  in  any  way 
and  upon  thdr  being  recognized  as 
Americans,  some  were  actually  cheered 
by  the  crowd.  The  American  flag  was 
fully  respected. 

How  then  can  we  account  for  this  most 
amazing  fact  that  not  one  person  even 
so  much  as  raised  his  voice  against  the 
United  States.  I  think  I  know  part  of 
the  answer,  and  I  think  we  should  all 
acknowledge  it.  Yon  can  be  assured  it 
was  not  a  coincidence,  it  did  not  just 
happen. 

It  was  brought  about  primarily  by  the 
imaginative  planning  on  the  part  of  our 
top  military  conmianders  in  the  Pacific 
area  and  their  ability  to  recognize  and 
meet  the  challenge  of  change  as  it  per- 
tains to  our  Armed  Forces  today.  As  we 
become  more  and  more  deeply  involved 
in  international  relations,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  that  all  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest.  These  men  of  whom  I 
speak  are  fully  aware  that  the  Army 
abroad  is  cme  of  our  most  potent  influ- 
ences in  the  field  of  international 
relations. 

In  the  early  spring  of  ld57,  a  series  of 
unfortunate  incidents  arose  between  the 
Korean  people  and  our  military  pei-son- 
nel  which  brought  relations  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  Pilferages  and  larcenies  were  ram- 
pant: the  Army  waa  forced  to  commit 
large  numbers  of  ctxnbat  personnel  to  the 
s(^e  duty  of  safeguarding  ovir  military 
supplies  and  our  aoldiecs  were  being 
goaded  to  the  point  of  retaliation  with- 
out regard  to  local  law.  It  was  a  situa- 
tion that  could  not  continue  and  de- 
manded alleviation.  To  that  end.  Gen. 
I.  D.  White,  our  present  Commander  in 
Chief.  U.S.  Army.  Pacifte.  who  was  then 
commanding  the  8th  US.  Army  in 
Korea,  caused  a  detailed  survey  to  be 
made  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
these  unfortunate  incidents  and  armed 
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therewith  requested  a  conference  with 
the  appropriate  Korean  oflleial8  at  the 
highest  level.    In  the  forceful  manner 
of  an  able  field  commander.  Qeneral 
White  made  it  quite  plain  to  all  concern- 
ed that  the  situation,  as  it  then  existed, 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  and  positive 
remedial  action  was  required  on  the  part 
of   the  Korean  Government.    He  pro- 
posed that  there  be  established   com- 
munity relations  councils,  which  councils 
were  to  consist  of  local  Korean  officials, 
police  personnel,  the  local  U.S.  Army 
commander  and  members  of  his  staff, 
and  where  considered  appropriate  per- 
sonnel of  the  local  Korean  Army  com- 
mander's staff.    The  proposal  was  read- 
ily accepted  by  the  Korean  ministers  and 
the  program  was  immediately  put  into 
effect.    Orders    were    issued    from    the 
Army  headquarters  to  the  corp>s  com- 
manders,   division    commanders,    down 
through  the  regimental,  battalion,  com- 
pany, and  platoon  commanders,  so  as  to 
reach  not  only  all  echelons  of  command 
but  to  every  individual  soldier  of  the 
command.    Better    relations    based    on 
mutual  respect  and  understanding  were 
to  be  developed  and  maintained  with  the 
Korean  people  and  the  Korean  author- 
ities.   This  was  not  a  collateral  under- 
taking, but  a  military  (H^eration  in  the 
truest   sense.    Correspondingly,   similar 
instructions  were  issued  by  the  Korean 
officials.    The  councils  were  established, 
constituted  as  indicated  above,  and  from 
then  to  the  present  time  the  great  bulk 
of  any  misunderstanding,  differences  of 
opinion,  and  so  forth,  has  been  resolved 
without  any  imcontrollable  serious  inci- 
dents.   In  other  words,  by  mutual  under- 
standing and  cooperation,  the  problems 
were  solved  before  they  were  started. 

To  give   additional   meaning   to   this 
undertaking,   it   was   incorporated   into 
the  Armed  FVjrces  assistance  to  Korea 
program — ^AFAK.   As  you  may  not  know, 
certain  moneys,  at  the  present  time  ap- 
proximately a  million  dollars  a  year,  are 
provided  to  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  Korean  population  in  re- 
constructing their  war-torn  country  and 
to  Integrate  the  efforts  of  the  military 
and  civilians  in  an  all-out  effort  to  sta- 
bilize the  economy  of  the  country,    it 
was  felt  that  additional  good  will  could 
be  generated  by  Incorporating  the  Armed 
Forces    assistance    to    Korea    program 
into  the  community  relations  program 
whereby  the  local  Korean  officials  and 
people,   in  coordination  with   the  local 
American   commanders,    could    have    a 
voice  in  recommending  how  the  moneys 
provided  to  the  Army  could  be  used  most 
beneficially  in  their  particular  communi- 
ties.   Bear  in  mind  that  this  program  is 
a  most  extensive  one.    Its  accomplish- 
ments Include  the  construction  of  some 
1.500   schools,   400   civic   buildings,   3^0 
public  health  facilities,  275  orphanages. 
250  churches,  121  public  utility  installa- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  greater  amounts 
of   medical   supplies,   work   on    bridges, 
highways,   reclamation  and  flood   con- 
trol    projects,     and     other     endeavors 
beneficial   to   Koreans   in   all   walks  of 
life.     These     programs     have     had     a 
great    impact    upon    the    thinking    of 
the  Korean  people  generally.    They  can 
now  associate  good  things,  such  as  I  have 
just    mentioned,    that    they    presently 
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have,  and  which  they  did  not  have  be- 
fore ,  with  the  American  and  Republic  of 
Koi  ea  Armies.  They  have  come  to  look 
upoi  these  armies  as  being  a  source  of 
gool  rather  than  solely  as  instruments 
of  f  >rce.  New  meaning  was  given  to  the 
military  imiform  in  Korea  and  through 
all  Elements  of  the  civilian  population 
soldiers  are  welcomed  and  respected. 

"V^  hen  Headquarters  U.S.  Army,  Pa- 
ciflq.    was   reorganized    in   Hawaii    and 
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General  White  was  plSM^ed  in  command, 
thei  e  was  constituted  on  his  general  staff 
a  cijril  affairs  section.  The  prime  duty 
of  t  lis  section,  under  the  personal  di- 
rect on  of  General  White,  is  to  assure 
thai  all  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Army 
Estj  blishment  are  utilized  to  further  the 
goo< :  will  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
twei  n  the  military  personnel  and  the 
civiian  communities  within  the  U.S. 
Arrcy,  Pacific  area  wherein  our  troops 
are  stationed. 

It  required  a  widespread  uprising  to 
brin  g  to  light  the  great  benefits  of  such 
a  pi  ogram.  Not  only  had  the  day-to- 
day operations  in  Korea  benefited  im- 
mea  surably  by  these  efforts,  but  a  great 
stoc  cpile  of  good  will  had  been  created. 
It  ia  now  history  that,  when  put  to  the 
task ,  this  imaginative  and  energetic  pro- 
gran  withstood  any  threat  of  U.S.  per- 
son! el.  Not  to  be  overly  dramatic,  but 
without  the  foresight  of  our  outstand- 
ing nilltary  leaders  in  the  Pacific,  those 
who  regrettably  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Korean  uprisings  could  well  have  in- 
cludid  UJS.  soldiers  and  civilians.  To 
all  hose  who  aided  in  accomplishing 
this  great  work,  it  must  be  most  grati- 
fying: and  to  us  here  in  the  Congress 
it  is  most  reassuring. 


Belmont  Abbey  College 
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MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable     Hugh     Q.     Alexandir     has 
drawn  our  attention  to  a  recent  honor 
conferred  upon  his  fellow  North  Caro- 
linian and  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Bash  L.  Whitener,  when  Belmont  Abbey 
Collci  re  of  Belmont.  N.C..  conferred  upon 
ihe  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 
publii !  service,  at  its  graduation  exercises 
on  Ji  ne  7.    We  are  grateful  to  Belmont 
Abbej  College  for  this  recognition  of  our 
distin  suished  colleague.    We  feel  that  in 
honoi  ing  him,  the  college  has  also  hon- 
"iself. 
BelDont  Abbey  College,   one   of   the 
oldest  Catholic  educational  institutions 
in  the  South,  dates  back  to  the  October 
of  187 !  when  classes  were  first  held  upon 
arriva  I  of  the  monks  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict    from    the    archabbey    of    St. 
Vincei  It.  Latrobe,  Pa.    The  September  of 
1878  loarked  the  official  opening  of  St. 
Mary' s  College,  as  it  was  then  known. 

So  r  E^^d  was  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion and  so  thorough  the  work  of  the 


monk-educators  that  the  Holy  See  ele- 
vated the  dependent  priory  to  abbatial 
rank  In  1885,  and  the  Right  Reverend 
Leo  Haid.  O.S.B.,  was  elected  the  first 
abbot-president.  The  college  was  char- 
tered according  to  North  Carolina  State 
law  on  April  1.  1886,  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  colleges  and  universities 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  abbot-president  brought  a  corps 
of  trained  monk-teachers  to  the  abbey. 
They  proved  very  efficient.  The  college 
building  was  enlarged  to  more  than  three 
times  its  original  size,  a  cathedral  was 
erected,  the  library  increased  and  cata- 
loged, laboratories  were  equipped,  and 
the  student  body  grew.  In  1900  the  col- 
lege building  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
rebuilt.  Other  buildings  were  added 
through  the  years. 

The  announcement  of  the  change  of 
name  from  St.  Mary's  College  to  Bel- 
mont Abbey  College  was  made  at  the 
meeting  of  the  alumni  association  on 
November  27, 1913. 

From  1924  until  1959  the  college  oper- 
ated under  the  presidency  of  the  Right 
Reverend    Vincent    G.    Taylor.    O.S.B.. 
D.D..  who  was  elected  in  that  year  ( 1924  > 
to  the  post  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  first  abbot-president.     In  1928,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  the  times,  the  col- 
lege was  reorganized  as  a  Junior  college 
(with  the  exceptlor.  of  the  philosophy 
department,  which  continued  to  grant 
degrees  to  young  men  studying  for  the 
Benedictine  Order)  and  remained  such 
until  September  of  1952  when  It  was  re- 
established as  a  senior  college. 

In  1959  the  Very  Reverend  Walter 
Coggin,  O.S.B.,  Ph.  D.,  was  elected  abbot 
He  took  the  title  of  chanceUor  of  the 
college  and  appointed  the  Very  Reverend 
Cuthbert  E.  Allen,  O.S.B.,  the  fourth 
president. 

The  college  is  situated  In  Gaston 
County,  12  miles  from  Charlotte,  and  1 
mile  from  Belmont.  In  this  center  of  In- 
dustry, amidst  the  beauty  of  mountain, 
valley  and  stream,  in  a  spot  800  feet 
above  sea  level,  stand  the  buildings  of 
the  abbey. 

In  striving  for  the  development  of  vir- 
tue and  good  character  in  Its  students, 
Belmont  Abbey  College  Is  carrying  on  the 
highest  traditions  of  liberal  and  human- 
istic educatioa  The  true  liberal  tradi- 
tion, inherent  in  Benedictine  education, 
has  always  sought  the  formation  not 
only  of  the  intelligent  man.  but  of  the 
good  man. 

In  Its  effort  to  attain  this  end.  Belmont 
Abbey  College  seeks  as  immediate  ob- 
jectives for  its  students; 

First.  The  habit  of  study  and  reflec- 
tion in  the  search  for  knowledge  and 
truth. 

Second.  The  mastery  of  the  curricu- 
lum content,  leading  to  general  culture 
as  well  as  to  vocational  fitness,  for  con- 
tinued study  or  for  industry  and  busi- 
ness. 

Third.  The  appreciation  of  the  good. 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art. 

Fourth.  The  development  and  appli- 
cation of  virtuous  living. 

Fifth.  The  love  and  appreciation  of 
physical  well-being,  and  the  formation  of 
habits  of  corporal  and  mental  cleanli- 
ness, neatness,  and  orderliness. 
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Sixth.  The  love  of  cooperative  com- 
petition and  fair  play. 

Seventh.  The  practice  of  tolerant 
geatlemanlinesa. 

Eighth.  The  courageous  pursuit  of 
American  democracy. 

Nintb.  The  persistent  following  of  a 
conscience  made  right  and  virtuous  by 
a  sound  philosophy. 

Bdntont  is  proverbial  for  its  health- 
fulness,  pore  water,  excellent  drainage, 
and  relief  of  asthmatic  allergies  and  hay 
fever.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  southwest,  bringing  with  them  the 
warmth  ot  the  gulf  region  and  keeping 
the  temperature  mild  and  equable. 
Thoughtful  parents,  having  in  mind  the 
physical  good  ma  well  as  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  their  sons,  will 
appreciate  what  such  surroundings  will 
mean  to  a  youth  who  spends  his  years 
at  the  abbey. 


WasbisftoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TCXAS 

IN  THH  HOUSE  OP  RKPBKSENTATIVB8 
Monday,  June  13, 1960 

Mr.     AIjGBR.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
Washington  Riport 
^&y  Congressman  B&uck  Alger  ) 

Ttut  Public  Debt  and  Tax  Xtate  Bztenslon 
Act  of  1900  passed  after  spirited  debate  and 
controversial  differences  oi  views.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  liCeans  Committee,  re- 
sponsible for  taxation  and  the  public  debt, 
I  participated  fn  presenting  and  supporting 
the  btl!.  A  temporary  iS  billion  Increase  to 
the  permanent  debt  limit  of  $989  Wlllon  was 
asked  by  the  admtnlstratlcn  to  keep  the  Ocn-- 
emment  mAftnt.  The  «0  billion  replaces  the 
present  SJO  blllfon  temporary  inemwe  voted 
earlier. 

(Wctte. — This  tw  not  the  total  debt.  Con- 
tingent liabilities  of  the  Fedentl  Government 
are  not  inelttded.) 

This  temporary  debt  Increase  is  requested 
rather  than  a  permanent  Increase  In  the 
hope  that  ultlmatrty  revenue  will  exceed  in- 
come and  a  permanent  increase  will  not  be 
necessary.  Hither  type,  however,  permanent 
or  temporary,  is  eansed  by  the  need  for 
money  to  pay  the  bills  which  Congress  has 
run  up.  So  the  effort  of  some  Members  to 
combat  Incrsatd  expenditures  by  holding 
down  the  debt  limit  is  no  more  lo^al  than 
refusing  to  pay  your  charge  accounts  when 
they  cotne  due  because  "you  don't  want  to 
spend  more."  lUdiKiDg  the  spending  In  the 
llrat  place  is  the  way  to  keep  your  debts 
down  la  personal  affairs,  business,  and  gov- 
ernment finance.  Equally  illogical  is  the 
proposal  by  some  to  "reduce  the  debt"  by 
lowering  the  debt  ceUlng  on  the  one  hand 
while  voting  for  more  spending  on  the  other. 
It  really  Is  not  a  complicated  proposiUon. 

The  extension  of  the  Korean  taxes  (cor- 
poration tax,  47  to  52  percent,  equaUng  $2.5 
billion  annually,  and  alcohol,  wine,  tobacco, 
manufacturer's  excises,  etc..  $1.5  billion  an- 
nually) Including  telephone  and  transpor- 
tation excises  Is  still  a  necessary  evil  and  was 
passed — why?  For  the  same  reason— big 
spending.  H  we  do  not  pay  as  we  go,  that 
Is,  Impose  current  taxes  to  pay  for  current 
spending,  then  we  Inflate  the  currency 
through  deficit  financing  and  simply  water 


everyone's  savings  and  salaries — again  quite 
simple.  Yet  some  MenUMrs  would  yield  to 
constituents  demands  to  cut  this  or  that  tax, 
forgetting  X3im  tas  burden  then  must  be 
txansterred  to  other  aieas  and  pacqde,  \ui- 
doubtadly  thamselvcs  in  aaotber  fonn. 

The  questions  to  be  resolved  are:  (1) 
Should  we  cut  Federal  spending?  Answer: 
Yes,  particularly  welfare  programs;  (2) 
Should  we  have  a  tax  cut?  Answer:  Tes; 
(3)  What  kind  of  tax  cut?  Answer:  Income 
tax  rate  ad}ustnicnt  as  well  as  excise  tax 
cuts;  (*>  Shomld  debt  reduction  come  first, 
before  a  tax  cut?  Answer:  Yes,  out  of  re- 
spect for  future  generations  and  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

We  can.  should,  and  must  have  debt  re- 
duction and  tax  cuts — but  they  must  be 
real— not  political  illusions  coupled  with 
deficit  financing  and  inflation.  We  will  have 
real  cuts  only  when  people  demand  them 
and  demand  the  reduced  Federal  spending 
which  can  make  them  pecsible. 

Congress  <and  I'll  speak  specifically  of  the 
House)   does  Its  work  largely  through  com- 
mittees whose  function  It  la  to  study  con- 
troversial   bills    (each    committee    assigpned 
a  specific  area  of  Jurisdiction)  and  to  report 
their  findings,  for  or  against,  to  the  House 
as  a  whole.    Short  of  this  orderly  ccHnmlttee 
process,  Members  of  the  Rooae  couldnt  be- 
gin to  assemble,   each  for  himself,   the  in- 
formation necessary  to  proper  consideration 
of  the   hundreds  trf   bills  handled   at  each 
session.     Each  committee  then  is  a  creature 
of  the  House  and  Is  normally  an  invaluable 
tool  in  the  leglslatlTe  process.     However,  It 
Is  al.so  possible  fas  sometimes  happens)  for 
a   commlttea   to  frustrate   the  will  of  the 
House  which  created  it  by  interminably  de- 
laying coimnittoe  action  on  a  blU  In  which 
there  is  general  interest  or  even  by  altogeth- 
er refusing  to  consider  a  bill,  year  after  year. 
To  prevent  any  such  crippling  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  act  when  moat  Members  are 
willing  and  ready  to  debate  and  vote — and 
after    the    appropriate    committee    has    had 
ample  opportunity  to  study  and  report  on  a 
bUl — a  House  rule  provides  that  a  bUl  may 
be  removed  from  a  committee's  Jurisdiction 
and,  brought  directly  to  the  fioor  for  argu- 
ment If  a  majority  (219)  sign  a  "discharge 
petition."    It's  a  rule  which  certainly  should 
be  Invoked  but  rarely,  and  one  virliieh  can 
poee  a  morai  problem  for  a  Member  who  may 
even  be  against  a  particular  bill  but  resent 
a  committee's  obstinate  refnaal  even  to  let 
the  House  discuss  and  vote  on  it. 

The  home  rule  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, precisely  Illustrates  the  point.  It 
happens  that  I  am  opposed  to  this  bUl  for  a 
number  of  reasons:  (1)  Washington,  D.C. 
aa  the  National  Capital,  is  the  home  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  not  like  any 
other  city,  it  belongs  to  the  Nation,  not  the 
residents;  (2)  it  Is  a  shrine  of  our  national 
history  for  our  people  to  visit,  with  monu- 
ments and  relics  to  be  preserved;  (3)  it  is 
the  residence  of  many  foreign  sovereign  na- 
tions In  Embassies  where  the  exchange  of 
international  rights  is  involved.  Neverthe- 
less. I  am  equally  disturbed  over  the  fiat 
refusal  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  to  report  out  a  bill  or 
even  to  discuss  one  on  a  subject  In  which 
every  Member  of  Congress  has  a  consider- 
able Interest  one  way  or  the  other.  Is  the 
Nation  to  be  governed  in  this  respect  t>y  a 
handful  of  men  on  a  single  subcommittee? 
Some  days  ago.  I  signed  the  District  of 
Columbia  home  rule  discharge  petitk>n  in 
the  belief  that  the  House  conunittec  had 
been  derelict  in  falling  to  vote  down  or  to 
report  to  the  floor  this  bill.  I  believed 
then,  and  I  believe  now,  that  by  obstinately 
shelving  controversial  legislation  a  commtt- 
tee  invites  discharge  efforts  by  the  sup- 
porters of  Ignored  bills  and  thus  helps  sub- 
vert the  committee  system  Itself. 

Out  of  my  concern  for  protecting  the  com- 
mittee system  and  my  belief  that  a  dis- 
charge petition  by  proponents  of  the  bill  is. 


in  this  Instance,  warranted,  I  Joined  in  the 
petition.  Upon  reflection,  and  after  a  care- 
ful restudy  of  the  history  of  Yxomt  rule  legis- 
lation prepared  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
I  hav<B  concluded  that  this  action  on  my 
part  was  a  mistake.  Hence  I  have  withdrawn 
my  name  from  the  petitloii.  I  bctiere  still 
that  the  petition  by  the  proponenu  of  this 
bUl  is,  in  this  instanos  (and  such  instances 
are  rare)  wholly  warranted.  But  it  happens 
that  I  do  not  favor  the  bill  for  the  reasons 
stated  above. 

In  view  of  this  belief,  whatever  my  con- 
cern over  the  coounittee's  inaction  and  how- 
ever great  my  desire  to  protest  against  It,  I 
cannot  but  conclude  that  my  signature  on 
th«  petition  which  would  effectivriy  advance 
this  legislation  to  which  I  am  opposed,  is 
unwarranted. 

The  year's  wrapup  of  Congress  before  ad- 
journment (or  recess)  may  well  Include 
these  major  items — minimum  wage  lncrea$t, 
foreign  aid  appropriation,  aid  to  education, 
another  housing  bill,  farm  subsidy,  and 
social  security  revisions. 


If  the  United  States  Becominf  a  Scceiui 
Best  Military  Power? 

EXTENSION  OP  REliARKfi 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  MeCORMACK 

or  MASSACHTTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  13, 1999 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  ablest  M^nbers  of  Congreas,  pos- 
sessizig  vision  and  courage  and  tndy  'A 
People's  Congressman"  is  the  genUraian 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood}.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  no  Member  of  either 
branch  of  the  Congress  who  has  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
weaknessei.  of  our  national  defense  and 
of  our  relative  positioB  ki  the  fieU  of 
national  defense  to  the  Soviet  Union 
than  our  friend  from  Pcnnssivsnis  I  Mr. 
Ptoo»]. 

Dan  Flood  recognizes  the  ^nlster  in- 
tent and  purpose  of  international  and 
atheistic  commiuiism  under  the  (Erec- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  determined  and 
evil  minds  in  the  Kremlin.     He  recog- 
nizes that  the  only  thing  the  Conmu- 
nists  respect  is  what  they  fear  and  that 
is  military  strength  and  power  greater 
than  they  possess  themselves.    Congress- 
man Floob  also  recognizes  ttiat  you  can- 
not deal  with  Soviet  leaders  on  a  moral 
level  because  they  have  no  moral  origin, 
or  concept  and  he  alao  knows  thst  you 
cannot  deal  with  them  on  the  level  of 
idealism.     Congressman    Flood    recog- 
nizes, as  any  logical  mind  should,  that 
the  only  level  on  which  you  can  deal  \i-ith 
Soviet  leaders  is  the  law  of  self-pres- 
ervation.   Even  the  Soviet  leaders  can- 
not deny  that  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion apfdies  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
her  people  Just  the  same  as  it  wp^lies  to 
any  other  nation  of  the  world  and  their 
people.    With  this  sound,  logical  think- 
ing on  the  part  of  Dan  Flood,  he  has 
reached  a   logical  conclusion  that  the 
only  jeuiney  toward  future  peace  is  by 
patting  into  active  application,  the  pol- 
icy of  peace  through  strength. 

Ai  a  mimber  of  newspsqiers  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere  throoghout  the 
country,  an  excellent  article  on  national 
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defense  and  our  relative  position  with 
reference  to  the  Soviet  Union,  written  by 
Congressman  Flood,  was  published.  It 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  Include  in  my 
remarks  the  article  written  by  our  friend, 
Dak  Flood,  and  carried  by  the  Tribune 
Publications  of  Massachusetts  which 
company  publishes  22  newspapers  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 
Is  THx  UNTrxD  States  Bbcoicinc  a  Sxcond 

Bsar  Mjutabt  Powkk? 
(By  Danib.  J.  Flood,  Member  of  Congress, 
key  member  ot  the  all-important  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
National  Ho\ue  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee) 

For  the  first  time  in  the  proud  history  of 
our  country,  responsible  military  and  civilian 
leaders  are  sounding  solemn  and  repeated 
warnings  that  a  hostile  foreign  nation  may 
soon  be  able  to  threaten  our  very  national 
survival,  while  we  lack  suffldent  retaliatory 
power  effectively  to  deter  such  threats.  They 
see  the  next  few  years  as  a  time  of  gravest 
national  danger.  They  call  for  an  all-out 
effort  to  Increase  our  military  strength  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Klsenhower. 
Vice  President  Nixok,  and  our  top  official 
military  authorities  are  giving  flat  assurances 
that  oar  mlUtary  strength  is  adequate  to  any 
challenge;  that  there  Is  no  serious  threat  to 
continued  "peace  and  prosperity";  that  no 
speotal  or  additional  effort  to  called  for. 

This  difference  in  view  certainly  involves 
the  highest  stakes  of  any  question  which  has 
ever  divided  our  Nation's  leaders.  Kven  the 
grave  Imum  at  stake  In  the  Civil  or  In 
World  War  I  and  n  did  not  Invc^ve  possible 
threats  to  the  basic  survival  of  our  ootintry. 

Thto  to  a  miserable  dilemma  to  be  In.  l^y 
purpoae  to  to  assemble  some  at  the  moot 
ImpresBlve  statements  which  have  been  made 
to  date  on  both  sides  of  thto  vital  queatlon 
in  its  varioiu  aspects.  In  order  to  asstot  each 
reader  to  make  vip  hto  own  mind  on  where 
the  w«lght  of  the  evidence  lies. 

The  following  spedflc  questions  point  up 
the  tome: 

1.  Is  there  a  missile  gap? — No  one  denies 
thto  and  there  win  be  for  several  years. 

a.  Is  titers  a  lag  In  space  exploratl(»? — 
Again,  no  one  denies  thto  and  there  will  be 
for  ssv«ral  years. 

3.  Has  the  United  SUtes  suffered  a  signi- 
ficant loss  of  world  prestige  as  a  result  of 
recent  space  and  missile  developments' — 
Absolutely. 

4.  Are  we  piopsriy  using  our  Intelligence 
••tlmatss? — Indeed  not.  The  "Achilles 
heel"  ct  our  Intelllgenoe  operations  to  not  the 
collection  of  raw  Intelligence,  but  its  anal- 
ysto  at  the  Washington  level. 

5.  Has  our  military  position  been  weakened 
by  giving  priority  to  budget  considerations? — 
Beyond  Intelligent  debate  and  this  to  the 
crux  of  the  whole  issue. 

8.  Are  these  appropriate  subjects  for  po- 
litical and  public  discussion? — ^A  thousand 
times  yes.  Theee  are  questions  of  our  very 
survival  as  a  nation. 

What  are  the  facts  on  the  missile  gap? 

The  latest,  most  powerful  and  dangerous 
weapon  of  warfare  to  the  ballistic  missile 
with  a  nuclear  warhead.  Thto  missile  to  be- 
ing made  today  by  the  United  States  and 
by  the  Soviet  Union  In  two  types,  the  Into-- 
contlnental  (ICBli)  with  a  range  of  mtwe 
than  6,600  mUes  and  the  intermediate 
range  (IRBM)  which  can  travel  more  than 
1.200  miles. 

The  United  States  at  present  has  one  type 
of  ICBM — the  Atlas — in  operational  posi- 
tion. Our  total  current  operational  force 
U  reliably  reported  to  be  "less  than  a  hand- 
ful" and  these  are  la  exposed  bases.  In  the 
IRBM  range,  our  total  current  operatlooal 
force  consists  of  a  few  docen  Thor  missiles 
in   the   United  Kingdom.     By    the   end   of 


IM)  the  United  States  hopes  to  have  two 
nwlear  submarines  armed  with  Polarto 
mUiUes  la  operaUon.  with  others  following 
in  [Ml  and  1903.  The  mnuteman,  a  "sec- 
oat  generation''  soUd-fuelsd  ICBM  to  op- 
era e  from  hardened  bases,  is  In  stages  of 
res^rch  and  development. 

SOVIXT  IN  LEAD 

to   uniformly   agreed   that   the    Soviet 
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currently  has  more  powerful  rocket 
at  Its  dtoposal  than  does  the  United 
The  niunber  of  Soviet  ICBM's  cur- 
rency In  operational  position  to  believed  to 
least  three  times  as  many  as  the  United 
I  has,  and  this  dtoproportlon  to  expected 
east    through    1963.      In    addition,    the 
has  hundreds  of  IRBM's  In  opera- 
tionlal  positions. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Nell  H.  Mc- 

reluctantly  conceded  In  a  public  news 

-ence    early    in    1950    that    the    Soviet 

Unlitn's    lead    in    ICBM's    would    grow    to    a 

1  advantage  in  a  few   years  compared 

-  Va.  position. 

Jtary  of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates.  Jr.. 

t  tstlmony  before  my  Hoxise  Subcommittee 

I  >epartment  of  Defense  Appropriations  on 

lary  IS.  1900,  admitted  that  a  missile  gap 

sxtot  during  the  next  3  years. 

.  Osn.  James  M.  Gavin,  former  Chief  of 

Mmys  Research  and  Development,  said : 

are  now  entering  a  mlsslle-lag  period  In 

whl^h  the  Soviets  will  have  a  steadily  In- 

g  ICBM  striking  capability  which  we 

be  unable  to  match  for  several  years. 

I  ire  in  mortal  danger,  and  the  missile  lag 

's  trouble  of  a  serious  nature. " 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  fminer  Chief  of 

U.S.  Army,  said:  "We  are  now  threat- 

with  a  missile  gap  that  leaves  us  in  a 

of  potentially  grave  danger." 
conclusion  to  cisar. 

controversy  about  defense  arises  from 
fact,  whisli  nobody  denies,  that  the 
St  Union  to  several  years  ahead  of  us  In 
1  iroductlon  of  missiles  and  In  the  explora- 
of  ovter  space.  The  Russians  have 
missiles.  They  have  bigger  missiles 
e  of  carrjrlng  bigger  loads,  and  they 
lar  ahead  In  the  whole  art  of  guidance 
missiles.  The  real  slt\iation,  which  is  the 
of  our  peril,  to  that  because  In  this 
field  (missiles)  ths  Soviet  Union  has 
n  Its  research  and  development  effec- 
tlvelr  organised;  and  because  the  Soviet 
iJnioa.  to  allocating  to  it  all  the  resources 
that  It  requires,  the  gap  to  not  becoming  nar- 
rowe^;  It  to  bectmlng  wider.  Not  only  did 
have  a  head  start,  but  they  are  now 
running  faster. 
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Streets  of  the  Nation  depend  upon  the 
buying  power  of  our  dairy  and  other 
fanners. 

Traditionally.  June  has  been  observed 
as  Dairy  Month  across  the  Nation.  The 
purpose  is  to  increase  programs  for,  first, 
paying  tribute  to  the  significance  of 
dairying  to  our  economy  and  the  health 
of  the  Nation,  and,  second,  carrying  on 
sales  and  promotion  programs  of  dairy 
foods  to  improve  the  health  of  the  dairy 
industry  and,  thus,  better  enable  it  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens. 

Recently  I  was  privileged  to  discuss 
the  significance  of  dairying — as  well  as 
to  make  recommendations  for  improving 
the  outlook  through  June  Dairy  Month 
observances — in  a  broadcast  over  Wis- 
consin radio  stations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  address  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BxcExrrs  or  Acdbsbs  PaxPAXxo  roi  DxLivnr 

BT  SCMATOK   ALKXAITDBI  WlUrr.   RWTTBLICAN. 

or  Chu>pewa  Falls,  Oveb  Wisconsin  Radio 
Stations 

Friends,  as  you  know,  thto  Is  June  Dairy 
Month. 

Over  the  years,  our  dairy  Industry  has 
contributed  —to  a  large  degree — to  bringing 
fame  and  recognition  to  our  Badger  State. 

We  reali»,  of  course,  that  all  the  Indus- 
trial, manufacturing,  educational,  cultural, 
scenic,  commercial,  and  other  features  of  our 
"land  of  milk,  honey,  and  other  fine  prod- 
ucts and  great  people"  are  significant  to  our 
progress. 

However,  because  thto  to  June  Dairy  Month, 
and  because  of  dairying's  significance,  past, 
present,  and  future,  to  our  progress.  I'd  like 
to  discuss  with  you  briefly,  the  outlook  In 
thto  field,  statewide  and  national. 
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WILEY.    Mr.  President,  today  the 

industry   is    of    tremendous   sig- 

to  the  health  of  our  peoi^e, 

as  to  the  economy  of  Wisconsin 

he  country. 

dairy  products — one  of  na- 

most  nearly  perfect  foods — are 

to  strengthen  and  revitalize  the 

of  our  people.    At  the  same  time, 

industry  is  tremendously  im- 

to  our  economy.    Nationwide, 

million  farm  families  make  a  sub- 

"  pert  of  their  Income  from  dalry- 

In  addition,  a  great  many  Main 
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SIGNIFICANCE    OF    DAIXTINS    TO    OUX    STATE    AND 
NATIONAL  XCONOMT 

QuesUon.  Senator  Wilxt.  what  to  the  sig- 
nificance Of  dairying  to  o\u  SUte  and  Na- 
tional economy? 

Answer.  Across  the  country,  over  1  minion 
farm  families — including  mors  than  100.000 
In  Wisconsin,  make  all  or  a  substantial  part 
of  their  Income  from  dairying.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  many  "Main  Streets"  of  Amer- 
ica depend,  to  a  large  degree,  upon  the  buy- 
ing power  of  our  dairy  and  other  farmers. 
These  Include  the  local  hardware  store, 
grocers,  equipment  sales  and  service,  auto 
dealers,  drugstores,  and  other  buslnsssss. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  example,  farming  itself 
to  a  SI  billion  industry,  ranking  fifth  In  the 
Nation  In  cash  received  from  livestock  and 
livestock  products;  and  ranking  sixth  in  farm 
income  from  all  sources. 

Question.  Does  the  dairy  Industry  create 
any  additional  Jobs? 

Answer.  Very  definitely. 

The  processing  and  delivery  of  fresh  milk 
employs  about  300,000  persons. 

The  processing  of  butter,  cheese,  dried 
milk,  also  creates  Jobs  for  an  additional 
lOO.OOO  workers. 

In  addition,  about  380,000  motor  vehicles 
are  used  In  transjKJrting  milk  and  dairy 
products  from  farm  to  plants,  and  from  plant 
to  consumer.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
wide  effects  of  dairying  on  our  economy. 

Question.  Is  Wisconsin  continuing  its  tra- 
dition as  a  major  dairying  State? 

Answer.  Yes.  Currently  Wisconsin  Is  the 
No.  1  milk  producer  in  the  NaUon.  with  an 
output  of  about  18  bUUon  pounds  annually; 
we  produce  over  60  percent  of  the  Nation's 
cheese,  with  an  aimual  output  of  about  015 
million  pounds,  and  about  21  percent  of  the 
butter. 
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Question.  Dairy  foods,  of  course,  continue 
to  be  a  highly  important  part  of  the  diet  ot 
the  American  family. 

Answer.  Ttes.  As  nature's  most  nearly  per- 
fect food,  mtft  products  contain  nearly  all  of 
the  elements  necessary  fVjr  energy,  growth, 
vitality,  and  health.  This  Includes  muscle- 
building  proteins,  as  well  as  minemls,  vita- 
mins, and  other  nutrients. 

Question.  You  feel,  then,  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry will  continue  to  play  a  significant  role 
not  only  In  our  economy,  but  In  further 
Improving  the  health  of  our  people? 

Answer.  Tes.  I  want  to  stress,  however, 
that  It  to  absolutely  essential  that  efforts  be 
made  to  brighten  the  outlook  for  the  dairy 
farmer  economically.  Thto  is  essential — if 
the  farmer  to  to  continue  to  provide  healthful 
dairy  foods  foe  the  people  of  our  country — 
and  if  hs  to  to  continue  contributing  sig- 
nificantly to  our  economic  progress. 

POINT    niOQKAM    FOS    TUtfT    DAWT    MONTH 

Question.  Now,  Senator  Wiley,  as  a  long- 
time booster  for  dairying,  do  you  have  any 
specific  recommendations  for  a  June  Dairy 
Month  program? 

Answer.  Oartng  Jons  Dairy  Month,  a  great 
many  promotion  activities  are  underway, 
sponsored  by  the  dairy  Industry  Itself,  as 
well  as  by  StaU  dcpartmsnts  of  ai^ciUture. 
Including  Wisconsin,  and  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

We  rscogalze.  at  course,  that  the  Job  of 
increasing  consumption  and  utilizing  of  dairy 
products  to  not  Just  a  1-month,  but  a  12- 
month  Job.  T  kelp  brlghtsn  the  outlook.  I 
believe  promotional  activities  as  well  as  a 
wide  variety  of  other  steps  should  be  carried 
forward: 

First,  we  need  to  expand  efforts  to  "sell 
the  dairy  food  story."  stressing  that  dairy 
producto  axe  a  "beet  buy"  for  the  famUy 
budget:  and  dairy  foeds  provide  over  one- 
half  of  our  total  food  needs  for  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  ftjod  budget. 

ESTASLISHiNG     A    SUPPLT-OKMANO    BAL^KCE    FOR 
MILK 

Question.  In  addition  to  Its  health  giving 
benefits  for  the  American  family,  what  are 
other  ways  hi  which  consumption  of  milk 
can  be  expanded? 

Answer.  Ths  sales  and  promotion  activi- 
ties, of  oonirse,  ean  go  a  long  way  toward  in- 
creasing ooRsumpUon  of  milk.  According 
to  surveys,  It  has  besa  csUmated  that  a  swal- 
low a  day — think  of  it,  one  swallow  a  day 
per  person  In  the  United  States— would 
balance  the  supply  of  milX. 

Consequently.  I  conttnrue  to  brtleve  that 
greater  eonsumptkni  of  orilk  xnd  other 
dairy  products  by  the  gensral  public  to  the 
>>est  SBswej  to  our  supply-demaiMi  im- 
balance. 

However,  there  are  additional  ways  In 
which  we  can  constmctlvrty  Increase  the 
consumption  of  milk.     These  Include: 

Further  expanding  the  Federal -State -lo- 
cally qionsorsd  spsdal  milk  programs,  dto- 
trlbatlng  millc  to  schoota.  child  owe  een- 
ters,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit 
lostltatlona. 

Incldantally.  you  will  recall  a  measure 
was  passed  this  session  along  the  lines  of 
a  bill  I  Introduced,  for  carrying  forward 
and  expanding  thto  program. 

In  addKlon,  a  greater  effort  must  be  made 
to  provMs  dairy  foods — particularly  from 
any  surplus  supplies— for  needy  people  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Also,  we  need  to  educate  the  public  "out 
of  the  outmoded  idea"  that  there  to  an  age 
limit  on  milk  consxmiption.  To  the  con- 
trary, dairy  foods  are  good  for  people  of  all 
age  brackets — baMes,  teenagers,  mature 
folks,  and  IndlvMuato  in  their  golden  years. 

KZPANDINC  DAOtT  XXSXAKCH 

Question.  Now.  what  about  research.  San- 
ator  Wn-ET? 


Answer.  Personally.  I  feel  that  expanding 
research  holds  a  key  to  our  dUBcultles  in 
dairying.  You  may  recaU  that  I  latrodueed 
legislation  la  Congress  to  *«t.fKMBh  a  dairy 
research  laboratory  at  Uadlaon,  Wto.,  the 
heart  of  the  dairy  land. 

The  purpose  of  much-needed  expanded 
resaarch  facilities  would,  be  to  find  better 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing,  processing,  dto- 
tritMiting,  and  marketing  dairy  products.  In 
addition,  tha  purpose  of  the  laboratory  here 
would  offer  an  opportunity  to  better  coordi- 
nate the  many  efforts  now  scattered  across 
the  country. 

NEBOSS:     FAIR    PABITT    rOX   DAIKT   rASMlBS 

Question.  What  about  farm  parity.  Sena- 
tor Wiley? 

Answer.  Through  the  years.  I  have  felt 
that  the  dairy  farmer  was  entitled  to  a  fair 
price  for  hto  milk  and  other  dairy  jn-od- 
ucts — a  price  that  would  provide  him  the 
coet  of  pmduction  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
Utifortunately.  the  high  cost  oC  labor,  taxes. 
equipment  and  other  farm  expenses  have 
made  It  Increasingly  difficult  for  farmers  to 
make  a  living  in  dairying. 

To  help  deal  more  effectively  with  this  sit- 
uation I  have  eospoBsored  legtolatlon  to  im- 
prove the  support  price  level.  Ths  overall 
objective,  of  course,  is  to  provide  the  fanner 
with  a  fair  prcqx>rUon  of  the  retail  price  of 
hto  products — as  w«U  as  to  continue  to  make 
dairy  foods  avaiUble  at  reasonable  cost  to 
consutnen. 

ADDITIONAL    STEPS    FOB   IMPROVING   THE  DAIRT 
OtTTLOOK 

Qusstioa.  Recognizing  that  it  to  important 
to  k««p  the  dairy  farmer  happy  economically, 
do  you  have  additional  recommandations? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  believe  that  maintaining  a 
healthy  dairy  economy  serves  not  only  thto 
special,  but  also  the  public,  interest.  Con- 
sequenUy,  I  believe  thto  can  be  done  in  the 
following  ways:  ^ 

1.  Maintain  a  strung  dairy  cooperative 
program; 

2.  Improve  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  system  to  better  reflect  pcoductiOB 
cuets  and  provide  more  equitable  prices  to 
the  dairymen,  pcu-ticularly  in  Wisconsin  and 
elsewhera  in  the  Midwest; 

3.  Protect  the  dairy  industry  from  a  dan- 
gerously large  volume  of  imports  that  would 
displace  markets  for  U.S. -produced  commod- 
ities; 

4.  Prevent  olco  and  other  substitutes  from 
usurping  dairy  markets.  IncidentaUy,  we 
recently  defeated  stich  a  move  in  the  Senate: 

5.  Kxpand  the  uas  of  mllk-vendlng  ma- 
chines and  other  devloeB  and  special  tech- 
niques ter  dtotributlng  milk  products  to  the 
Amerlcaa  people; 

e.  Bbtabltoh  reelletic  policies  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  AdminlstraOon  to  avoid  public 
scares;  but  at  the  same  time,  assuring  a 
healthful  flow  of  dairy  foods  to  the  Am^lcan 
public. 

7.  Impro^'e  educational  opportunities  in- 
cluding better  libraries,  extension  serrlees, 
from  local  tmlversltles,  and  availability  of 
publications  from  State  and  Federal  depart- 
ments of  agrlcultuit?, 

8.  And,  finally,  I  believe  we  must  create 
greater  opportunity  In  dairying  to  encour- 
age young,  d3mamlc.  imaginative  youth  to 
enter  the  field  vocationally,  to  further 
strengthen  our  dairy  ecomnny  and  provide 
a  reservoir  of  rich,  healthful,  tasty  dairy 
foods  for  the  future. 

CONCLTTSKUr 

Thto.  then  to  a  brief  look  at  the  major 
features  of  the  dairy  pictrire. 

Again,  I  emphasise  tftat  maintaining  a 
healthy  economy  in  dirfrylng  benefits  not 
only  the  ItamtT  Imt  the  puMte  snd  tAe 
general  economy  as  well. 

"ITiank  jtm  very  much. 
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Monday.  June  13.  I9S0 

Mr.  ANFDBO.  Mi-.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wis*  to 
insert  into  the  Rxcokd  the  text  of  an 
address  I  deliver«I  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
June  12.  1060.  at  a  Natktnalities  Day 
celebratian  held  in  Prospeet  Park.  Brook- 
lyn. If.  Y.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  dtotlnguished  guests.  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  delighted  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  celebration  devoted  to  Na- 
tionalities Day.  The  idea  of  dedicating  this 
day  in  honor  of  the  various  nationality 
groups  who  make  up  thto  great  Nation  of 
ours  to  an  excellent  one.  I  want  to  take  thto 
opportunity  to  extend  my  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  the  people  and  the  or- 
ganizations sponsoring  thto  wonderful  idea, 
particularly  the  Italian  Htotorlcal  Society  of 
America,  and  to  give  my  support  In  helping 
you  realize  it.  I  hope  that  In  the  near  future 
Nationalities  Day  wlU  be  celebrated  on  a 
natkmwlde  scale. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this,  when  we  com- 
memorate the  contributions  of  the  different 
nationalities  toward  the  makeup  of  our  be- 
loved Amsriea,  we  think  of  the  words  of  the 
poet  and  philosopher.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
who  said: 

"Not  gold,  but  only  men,  can  make 
A  nation  great  and  strong; 
Men,  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake, 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  who  work  when  others  sleep. 
Who  dara  whito  others  fly; 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep. 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky." 

From  its  earliest  beginnings,  America  has 
been  a  land  of  Immigrants,  of  people  of  var- 
ious natlooal  origins.  AH  of  us  aB«  very 
proud  or  the  fact  that  tbess  ■attonallty 
groups  have  brought  with  thensto  tUs  c«ub>- 
try  the  rich  hsrltags  of  their  national  cul- 
ture, along  with  tbetr  passlensAe  Iwe  for 
freedom  sad  human  dignity.  They  faavs 
helped  bulM  America,  pliystcaUy  and  sptrlt- 
ually,  to  Its  present  greatness.  They  haire 
made  wonderful  contributions  to  America  In 
every  sphere  of  activity. 

These-  nationality  groups — and  I  Include 
not  (»ly  the  original  IntHnigrant  generations, 
but  their  children  and  grandchildren  as 
well — always  were  and  still  are  saaong  the 
most  loyal,  devoted.  Industrious,  and  hard- 
working citlaens  In  our  country.  They  came 
to  thto  country  primarily  because  ol  political 
oppression,  r^lgious  persecntioo,  economle 
dislocation,  abject  porverty,  and  no  opportu- 
nity of  ever  taaproving  tbslr  lot  in  their 
homsland  Here  taiey  fonnd  a  country  which 
offered  them  life,  liberty,  and  an  opportunity 
tor  all.  Thsse  are  ths  eoacspts  on  which 
this  Nation  was  sstabllshsd.  These  are  also 
the  ooooepts  that  haw  molded  the  eulCnres 
ot  the  nathmalltles  wtw  have  ponrad  thdr 
stivngth  and  thetr  spiritual  gtfts  Into  th» 
comnon  trsastuy  of  America,  to  build  It  up 
and  tb  nmke  It  what  It  to  today — t^ie  hops 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  free  nations  an 
over  the  world. 

The  "face"  of  America  today  Is  the  face  of 
•  land  whldi  enjoys  vast  material  blessings, 
a  land  of  plenty,  of  tremendous  agricultural 
antf  iBtfastrlal  protfoefMty,  ot  great  scien- 
ttfle  achie^^Mnents.  It  to  a  fauK  which  has 
reached  tits  greatest  peak  tn  political  liberty. 
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in  econoaale  iiroffaat.  It  1*  tb»  nuMt  power- 
ful iiAtlaii  on  earth.  In  fact.  In  the  long 
and  turbnteAt  hlatory  ot  mankind  there  has 
been  no  equal  to  It. 

Bat  the  "faee"  of  America  as  we  know  It 
today  WM  BM4ft  poa^bl*  ovlj;  Hj  l«i  P«9ple. 
by  Its  own  human  reaoureeS.  by  the  Ukbor 
they  put  Into  It,  by  their  eweat,  toll,  and 
tears,  by  their  ooBftdaiioe  In  thenoeelTee — 
but.  most  Important  of  all,  by  their  confi- 
dence In  America  and  In  its  future.  We  and 
our  children  do  not  want  the  face  of  Amer- 
ica maired  or  oTcnhadowed  by  any  other 
concepts  (tf  foreign  Ideologies. 

There  Is  a  very  Interesting  story  told  about 
Leoxuurdo  da  Vmci,  the  famous  Italian  paint- 
er, seulpttx',  and  sdentlst  at  the  ISth  and 
early  lath  centiiry.  WHen  Da  Vlnd  dedded 
to  pi&lnt  the  "Last  Supper."  he  threw  all  his 
energies  into  the  work.  He  labored  day  and 
night.  He  studied  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament  where  the  sacramental  feast  is 
described.  In  order  to  fully  grasp  and  repro- 
duce the  memorable  scene.  At  last  his  work 
was  finished  and  Da  Vlncl  invited  a  few 
close  friends  to  see  it.  They  gaaed  atten- 
tively at  the  painting,  and  then  one  of 
them  spoke  up  with  great  admiration  of  a 
golden  chalice  shown  on  the  table  where  the 
Lord  and  HU  disciples  sat. 

"The  shape,  the  color,  and  the  size  of  this 
chalice  are  p«lect."  he  said.  "It  is  the  most 
t>eautlful  object  in  the  picture." 

When  Leonardo  da  Vinci  beard  what  he 
said,  he  took  a  brush,  dipped  it  in  black 
paint,  and  smeared  it  over  the  whole  canvas. 
He  then  said  to  his  astonished  friend  : 

"If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  that  the 
chalice  is  the  most  beautiful  object,  then 
my  painting  is  a  failure.  I  meant  my  Mas- 
ter's face  to  be  the  chief  and  most  beautiful 
object." 

In  a  way.  each  of  us  is  painting  a  picture 
of  life,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  not 
so  good.  In  painting  this  picture  of  our 
life,  scone  of  us  will  often  make  the  trifles, 
the  ftetty  things,  the  meet  conspicuoiis  ob- 
jects on  the  canvas.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people,  however,  are  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  trifles  and  the  important  things 
in  life. 

The  nationality  groups  have  helped  paint 
the  picture  of  America  in  its  tnie  colors, 
stressing  the  importance  of  its  concept  and 
Ideals.  They  have  helped  to  make  the  face 
of  America  an  inspiration  to  all  of  humanity. 
They  did  so  beeauae  they  fully  understood  the 
meaning  of  American  Ideals,  its  democratic 
traditlona  and  institutions,  which  are  pre- 
cious to  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  when- 
ever called  upon  in  times  of  streas,  these  na- 
tiozukllty  groups  would  send  their  sons  In 
overwhelming  numbers  to  defend  America 
and  its  way  of  life.  They  are  ready  to  do  so 
again  whenever  the  need  arises. 

If  our  country  is  richer  and  stronger  today, 
if  the  face  of  America  is  that  of  a  land  en- 
joying numy  bieaslngs,  it  U  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  efforts  and  the  hard  labor  on 
the  part  of  all  these  nationalities.  It  is  due 
also  to  the  infusion  of  their  ideals,  their 
cultiu-e.  and  traditions.  It  Is  due  no  lees  to 
the  moral  uplift  of  their  spiritual  strength. 
All  of  these  have  been  blended  with  Ameri- 
can democratic  life,  to  give  it  greater  har- 
mony and  greater  unity  of  purpose. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
theae  nationality  groups,  who  have  Ji^ned 
their  destinies  with  thoee  of  America  in  order 
to  make  It  truly  a  land  of  freedom  and  a 
leader  among  nations.  But  they  are  not 
looking  tor  uptcltd  recognition  or  personal 
gains.  I  believe  that  the  establlahmcnt  of 
Nationalities  Day  as  an  annual  obaarvaace  In 
recognition  ot  these  contributions  will  serve 
as  a  welcome  reminder  otf  the  j^art  played 
by  the  natloiuUlty  group*  In  the  develop- 
mMit  of  America.  No  greater  gk»y  is  re- 
quired.   No  greater  honor  la  nseded. 

I  ask  you,  my  friends,  where  but  In  a  land 
such  as  ours  could  people  of  various  national 
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origl:  u  get  together  at  a  public  meeting  like 

to  testify  to  the  c^jportunitiee  of  the 

freedoma  afforded  us  In  America? 

elae  oould  people  o(  different  racial 

religious  origins,  as  we  represent  here 

,  gather  to  express  our  appreciation  of 

ndivldual  liberties  and   human  rights 

make  life  in  this  country  an  ezpert- 

of    Jtistlce,   equality,   and   happiness? 

but  in  America  could  we  demonstrate 

that  Is  more  than  mere  toler- 

partnership  In  our  common  efforts 

good  of  all? 

Scriptures   tell    us  that  "As   a  man 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he."    This  Bib- 
admonition  reminds  us  that  we  cannot 
in  terms  of  failure,  and  then  hope  to 
we  cannot  tliink  In  terms  of  weak- 
and  hope  to  be  strong — any  more  than 
think  in  terms  of  doubt,  and  then 
faith.    We  must  think  in  terms  of  faith 
.  faith  in  our  fellow  men,  and  faith 
We  must  think  in  terms  of  a 
America,  an  America  that  has  sue- 
in  the  past  and  will  succeed  also  in 
ffrture. 

are  living  in  a  time  of  great  responsl- 

which  has  been  thrust  upon   us   by 

While  America  is  benefiting 

the  cultural  and  spirltxul  gifts  of  many 

freemen  everywhere  and  thoee  be- 

the  Iron  Curtain  dreaming  of  freedom 

ttxlay  looking  to  America  for  guidance 

leadership.    All  their  hopes  and  ospira- 

to  regain  human  rights,  J\istice.  and 

of    dignity    are    centered    upon    us. 

that  we  do  now  and  in  the  years 

will  affect  all  of  hiunanity. 

is  a  time  of  responsibility  which  finds 

the    croesroads    of    human    affairs — 

one  road  leads  to  higher  destiny,  the 

to  horrible  destruction.    Men's  minds 

succeeded  in  discovering  the  secrets  of 

with  their  promise  of  abundance  and 

for  all  mankind,  or  infinite  evil  and 

We  must  make  sure  that  we  chooee 

i|lght  road.     We  must  utiliae  the  new 

obtained  through  space  ezplora- 

In  order  to  bring   the  nations  of    the 

cloeer    together    in   new   patterns   of 

If  we  succeed  in  doing  that  In 

of  true  understanding,  then  space 

secome  the  way  to  the  creation  of  a 

of  abundance  and  peace,  making  war 

l|ie  destruction  of  civilization  unneces- 
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you  will  say,  these  are  heroic  di- 

But  theae  are  also  heroic  times  in 

ainals  of  hxunan  history  which  require 

efforts.     We  have  the  opportunity  to 

ift  the  impoverished  and  undemour- 

natlons  to  a  (letter  life.    But.  in  addl- 

the  great  hunger  for  food  and  suste- 

there  is  an  even  greater  hunger  in 

today  for  freedom  and  equality. 

ikre  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  the  at- 

of  human  dignity.     If  others  all 

world  are  ready  to  die  for  freedom, 

and  hiunan   dignity,   then   surely 

Uve  and  work  for  these  ideals  with 

talents  and  the  resources  we  possess. 

we  like  it  or  not,  America  has 

I  ntrusted  with  the  responslbllty  of  de- 

I  g  Weetem  civilization.    The  success  of 

defense  will   determine  not  only  the 

■  of  our  way  of  life,  but  even  more  so 

itenance    of    the   dignity    of    man 

in  the  world. 

lelp  assure  our  success,  we  must  at- 

t  iuvughont  this  country  a  firm  unity 

■"S    American    people — a    unity    which 

from  tmderstandlng,  group  by  group: 

7  which  comes  from  an  appreciation 

cx&ltural  heritage,  nationality  by  na- 

y;   a  unity  which  o(»nes  from  deep 

for  the  rellglou*  dUrerences,  faith  by 

a  unity  which  comes  from  tolerance 

e^peratlom.  race  by  race.     If  we  can 

this  kind  of  unl^ — and  I  am  firmly 

-Ml  that  we  can — ^then  America  and 

of  life  will  have  a  strong  and  solid 

for  the  future. 
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I  want  to  close  with  the  words  of  a  great 
American  poet,  Btephsn  Vlnosnt  Bsnet: 

"We  have  made  this  thing,  this  dream. 
This  land  xmsaUafled  by  Uttis  wafs. 
Open  to  every  man  who  brought  good  will. 
This  priceless  vision,  groping  for  the  stars. 
Not  as  a  huge  devouring  nuichlne 
Rolling  and  clanking  with  remorseless  force 
Over  submitted  bodies  and  the  dead, 
But   as   Uve   earth    where    anything   could 

grow. 
We  made  It  and  it's  ours. 
We    shall    maintain    it.     Is    shall    be    sus- 
tained." 

May  God  give  us  the  strength  to  maintain 
the  security  of  our  land  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people  for  many  generations  to  come. 
And  may  we  have  the  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve this  Nationalities  Day  for  many  more 
years  and  to  tell  future  generations  of  the 
great  oontribuUons  made  by  ail  those  who 
preceded  us  to  these  friendly  shores. 


Aaotker  Attempt  by  DcpartiMBt  of  Afri- 
calture  To  Weakea  PoaUry  Prodacts 
InspcctioB  Act  Mast  Be  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  13. 1960 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  will  remember  that  on  May  10 
we  had  a  discussion  here  in  the  House 
about  certain  language  proposed  in  HJR. 
12117.  the  Agriculture  appropriation  bill 
for  1961,  bearing  on  the  poultry  inspec- 
tion program.  As  a  result  of  the  ques- 
tions I  raised  that  day  in  interrogating 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee handling  the  bill,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  language  in  question 
was  legislation  on  an  appnnnlatlon  bill 
and  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
the  following  day.  The  point  of  order 
was  raised  the  next  day  and  the  language 
in  question  was  deleted  from  the  bill, 
along  with  some  additional  funds  for 
poultry  inspection  which  the  bill  would 
have  contained  had  the  laijiguage  in 
question  been  agreed  to. 

I  could  not  agree  to  that  language,  for 
it  would  have  drastically  weakened  the 
law,  and  I  am  glad  the  point  of  order 
was  raised  in  my  absence  from  Washing- 
ton by  our  colleague  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
DiNGiLL)  and  was  sustained.  That  ac- 
tion knocked  out  an  extra  $500,000  for 
poultry  inspection.  I  had  hoped  the 
Senate  would  not  only  restore  this  $500.- 
000  but  add  an  additional  $500,000  be- 
sides to  cover  all  of  the  costs  in  fiscal 
1961  of  inspecting  all  plants  engaged  in 
processing  of  poultry  for  interstate  com- 
merce. About  300  plants  engaged  In 
further  processing— making  soups,  pies, 
and  so  forth — have  been  exempted  from 
the  law  for  the  past  18  months,  but  the 
exemptions  automatically  expire  on 
June  30  and  they  must  then  be  brought 
in  under  the  compulsory  program,  with 
the  Government  paying  in  full  the  cost 
of  such  inspection  Just  as  it  does  now  in 
all  of  the  slaughtering  and  eviscerating 
plants. 
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Although  the  Senate  did  not  provide 
any  of  the  additional  money  poultry  in- 
.^pection  will  require  in  the  coming  year, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
made  clear  that  it  was  prepared  to  do 
so  as  soon  as  the  formal  request  for  such 
supplementary  funds  was  forwarded  to 
Congress  by  the  President.  So  far,  the 
administration  has  not  asked  for  the  ad- 
ditional funds  it  will  need— funds  the 
law  now  requires  must  be  spent  in  the 
coming  year  on  poultry  inspection. 

The  reason  no  such  request  for  addi- 
tional funds  has  been  forthcoming  so  far 
is  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  attempting   in  every  prssible 
way  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  law  beginning  July  1  in  connec- 
tion with  further  processing  operations. 
First,  it  sought  through  the  appropria- 
tion bill  to  have  langruage  enacted  which 
would  set  up  an  entirely  new  basis  for 
determining  what  plants  should  be  in- 
spected.   This  language  would  have  pro- 
vided the  "out"  the  Department  is  seek- 
ing in  order  to  avoid  placing  inspectors 
after  July  1  in  the  plants  processing  into 
soups,  pies,  and  so  forth,  poultry  slaugh- 
tered elsewhere.    When  that  effort  failed 
on  the  appropriation  bill,  it  then  urgently 
requested  enactment  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1957  to  give  the  Secretary  wide  discre- 
tion—permanently— to  exempt  any  poul- 
try plant  he  chooses  from  the  require- 
ments of  continuous  inspection.     A  bill 
to  achieve  this  purpose.  H.R.  11050,  was 
introduced  at  the  Departments  request. 
It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  language  of  the  original  law  is  such 
that  the  amendment  proposed   by   the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  H.R.  11050 
would  throw  the  program  wide  open  to 
mass  exemptions.    This  would  be  intol- 
erable. 

This  morning  I  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  considering  H.R.  11050  and 
explained  why  I  feel  that  the  bill  should 
be  tabled.  I  think  there  is  enough  in- 
terest among  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  this  matter  to  warrant  my  putting  thLs 
material  in  the  Congressional  Record 
as  follows : 

TrSTIMOWT     BT     COKGRESSWOMAN     LeONOR     K. 

Sullivan,  Demochat,  of  Missouri,  Bffore 
House  Agricltltuhe  Subcommittue  Con- 
snfExiKG  H.R.  11050.  a  Bill  To  Amfnb  the 

POULTST  PSOOUCTS  IKSPSCTTON  AfT,  MON- 
DAY, Juke  13,  i»60 

The  bill  before  you.  Introduced  by  the 
chairman  ot  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee   at   the    request    of   the   Department   of 

Agriculture,  should  be  rejected.  It  Is  a  bill 
to  weaken  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unlimited  permanent  authority  to  exempt 
from  Inspection  any  plant  in  the  country  he 
so  chooses,  on  the  vague  and  variable 
grounds  that  inspecting  some  plants  might 
be  impracticable.  This  is  not  a  proper  basis 
for  giving  such  broad  discretionary  powc-s 
to  the  Secretary  at  this  time. 

A  few  words  are  certainly  in  order  .it  tlu.«; 
jioint  about  the  background  of  this  proposed 
legislation.  The  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  which  we  enacted  in  Augu.st  1957. 
after  great  study  and  comprehensive  he.ar- 
Ings  on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  provides 
for  compulsory  Federal  Inspection  for  whole- 
somenesa  for  virtually  all  poultry  and  poul- 
try products  sold  In  Interstate  commerce. 
A   second  feature  of  the   law,  one   not   put 
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into  effect  anywhere,  would  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  eet  up  compul- 
sory inspection  programs  within  major 
marketing  areas  to  Include  poultry  sold 
there,  including  that  sold  only  In  Intrastate 
commerce.  But  we  are  concerned  right  now 
only  with  Interstate  shipments. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  this  act  set  up  a 
brandnew  program  of  Federal  Inspection  for 
an    agricultural    commodity    produced    and 
sold  in  great  quantity  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and   because  of   the  further  fact  that 
there  was  a  shortage  of  technicians  trained 
In  poultry  inspection  work  compared  to  the 
suddenly   increased   need   for   such   people — 
veterinarians    and    lay    inspectors — we    pro- 
vided in  the  original  act  that  when  the  com- 
pulsory interstate  in.spection  program  went 
Into   effect   generally    in   January    1959.    the 
.Secretary  could,  at  his  discretion,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government,  temporarily 
exempj    individual    plants    from    inspection 
but  only  for  as  long  as  18  months,  or  unt  1 
July    1.    1960.     It   was   felt   that   all   of   the 
available  inspectors  would  be  needed  at  first 
In  the  plants  producing  the  bulk  of  poultry 
.^old    in    interstate   commerce,   but    that,   as 
more    ii,spcctors    were    trained    and    became 
:'vaU;,ble.    they    could    be    assigned    to    the 
temporarily    exempted    plants,    presumably 
smaller  plants  incluciii<g  those  in  somewhat 
remote  ivreas. 

It  has  not  worked  out  in  that  fashion. 
The  Secretaiy  used  the  authority  of  this 
temporary  exemption  provision  to  exempt  all 
plants  engaged  in  the  further  processing  of 
ix>ultry  products— for  Instance,  those  mak- 
ing chicken  pies,  turkey  pies,  soups,  and  so 
en.  Most  of  the  plants  engaged  in  such  proc- 
f<5fcing  work,  incidentally,  were  so  anxious 
to  have  inspection  that  they  were  willing  to 
pay  for  Federal  inspection  during  the  year- 
aiid-a-half  period  of  exemption.  TTiat  was 
the  only  way  they  could  have  the  right  to  use 
the  U.S-inspected-for- wholesomeneesBeal  on 
their  products.  Tliey  therefore  paid  to  have 
Federal  inspectors  assigned  to  them  under 
the  volunUry  poultry  inspection  program 
run  by  the  Department  as  a  separate  activity 
irom  the  compulsory  inspection  program. 

The  bill  now  before  you  primarily  repre- 
sents an  attempt  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  continue  the  present  setup  be- 
yond July  1.  The  Department's  reasons  are 
purely  budgetary.  They  feel  tliat  the  200 
plants  now  paying  to  have  their  poultry 
products  inspected  would  continue  to  do  so 
and  the  100  which  have  never  bothered  to 
reek  inspection  would  perhaps  eventually 
come  in  under  the  voluntary  program.  The 
budgetary  aspects  of  this  are  twofold  if  the 
bill  now  before  you  were  to  i>ass:  First,  the 
Department  would  save  the  $1  million  or  so 
a  year  it  will  otherwi.se  need  in  order  to  pay 
for  compulsory  inspection  beginning  July  1 
in  all  300  presently  exempted  plants;  and 
secondly,  it  would  lose  the  revenue  it  now 
receives  from  the  200  pLints  now  paying  for 
their  inspection  work  under  the  voluntary 
program. 

These  are  not  valid  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman. 
for  opening  a  huge  wedge  Into  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
Note  that  the  language  of  the  original  law  Is 
such  that  the  bill  before  you  would  open  up 
the  r.ct  to  unlimited  exemptions  by  the  Sec- 
retary, not  Just  to  plants  now  exempt.  He 
CDuld  find  it  impracticable  to  have  inspec- 
tion in  all  plants  making  this  or  that  poultry 
commodity,  or  in  all  plants  having  fewer 
thin  so  many  employees,  or  less  than  so 
much  output  per  day.  It  was  our  purpose 
in  writing  the  act  that  all  poultry  in  inter- 
state commerce,  except  for  some  few  strictly 
limited  specific  types  of  shipments,  must  be 
in.spected  for  wholesomeness.  There  is  no 
reason  now  to  change  the  act  on  that  point — 
and  certainly  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
s<:>me  budgetary  sleight-of-hand. 

The  Department  has  been  trying  to 
achieve  Its  exemptions  goal  this  year  In  sev- 
eral   way.s.      Fir.<'t,    It    tried    to    accomplish 


broader  exemptions  under  the  act  by  some 
far-reaching   language   it   either   suggeeted 
or  accepted  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
coming   year.     After   I   raised   many   ques- 
tion* on  the  floor  aa  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences  to   the   program   of    the   proposed 
appropriation  language,  and  It  was  estab- 
lished that  the  language  would  drasUcally 
rewrite  existing  law  on  poultry  Inspection, 
the  language  was  stricken  from  the  appro- 
priation bill  on  a  point  of  order.     Fortun- 
ately,   the  Senate   failed    to  Include   in   the 
appropriation   blU  any  similar   language   to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  or  broaden  the  ex- 
emptions  under   the  Poultry  Products   In- 
spection Act.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Sen- 
ate  Appropriations   Committee   ordered   the 
Department  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  no 
change  would  be  made  in  the  law,  and  asked 
the   Department    to   come   forward    with    a 
supplementary     appropriation     request     to 
cover   the   added   cost   beginning   July    1    of 
inspecting  plants  now  exempted  under  the 
temporary  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  covered  many  aspects  of 
this  issue   in  some  detail  at  the  time  the 
Agriculture  appropriation  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  May  10,  particularly  In  a  series  of 
exchanges  on  the  House  floor  with  the  chair- 
man   of    the    ApproprlaUons   Subcommittee 
which  handled  the  money  bill.    I  would  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  would  Include  in  your  rec- 
ord at  this  point  my  exchanges  with  Cor.- 
grescman  WHI•m^f  and  the  subsequent  re- 
marks I  made  at  that  time  in  explaining 
the  importance  of  continuous  Inspection  of 
poultry,  not  only  at  the  time  of  slaughter. 
but    when    the  poultry   slaughtered   in   one 
plant  is  shipped  and  then  made  Into  poultry 
products  in  another.    The  wholesomeness  of 
such  poultry  at  the  time  of  slaughter  is  no 
guarantee   that   the  poultry   is   still    whole- 
some when  delivered  and  processed   in  an- 
other  plant  halfway   across  the   country. 

I  hope  I  have  made  It  clear  why  this  bill 
should  be  tabled— defeated  in  subcommit- 
tee—so that  on  July  1  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  will  go  fully  into  effect  on  all 
poultry  m  interstate  commerce  as  Congress 
originally  intended  and  as  the  law  now  re- 
quires. The  Budget  Bureau  wiU  then  have 
to  release  funds  to  the  Department  to  cover 
the  added  cost  of  plant  Inspections  on  July 
1  and  Congress,  in  turn,  will  provide  thesie 
funds  through  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  Otherwise,  if  the  present  exemptions 
continue  beyond  July  1,  it  will  be  only  a 
question  of  time  before  meat  inspection  is 
similarly  undermined  on  this  question  of 
further  processing.    Lets  kill  this  right  now. 


ExcEBFTS  From  I>ebate  on  Poultry  Inspec- 
tion Appropriation  roH  1961  Fiscal  Year  in 
House  of  Represent ativks.  Mat  10,  1960, 
IN  Connection  With  HJl.  12117.  Acricul- 
TiTRAL  Appropriation  Bill 
Mr.    Whittin.  Mr.    Chairman.    I    yield    5 

minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 

I  Mrs.  Sullivan  I. 


questions  on  poultry  inspection 
Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  this  time 
in  order  ta  obtain  answers  to  several  ques- 
tions which  occur  to  me  about  this  appro- 
priation bill  and  its  accompanying  report, 
which  I  think  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
every  hou.sewifc. 

First  of  all.  on  poultry  in  pection.  may  I 
ask  If  the  additional  $500,000  provided  in  the 
bill  for  poultry  inspection  v.-ill  permit  the 
continuous  inspection  beginning  July  1.  as 
required  under  the  Poultry  Inspection  Act. 
of  food  Itoms  processed  from  poultry?  It 
is  my  understanding  from  the  officials  of  the 
Department  that  an  additional  $1  million 
over  the  current  years  appropriation  would 
be  required  for  this  necessary  function,  and 
I  have  seen  other  figures  showing  it  would 
cost  anywhere  from  $500,000  to  $1  million 
more.    Therefore,  the  question  which  I  have 
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very  strongly  In  mind  is  whether  the  extra 
$500,000  proTided  In  thla  bill  will  he  enough 
to  allow  the  Poultry  Division  to  place  in- 
spectcH-s  on  a  continuing  basis  in  all  300 
plants  now  tempcx'arlly  exempt  from  inspec- 
tion because  of  a  shortage  of  trained  inspec- 
tors, but  which,  under  the  law,  must  have 
their  products  continually  inspected  begin- 
ning with  the  coming  July  1,  and  at  Oov- 
ernment  expense. 

Mr.  Whitten.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman. It  Is  my  personal  Judgment  that 
what  is  Involved  Is  what  we  might  interpret 
continuous  Inspection  to  be.  The  commit- 
tee tried  to  investigate  fully  this  whole  mat- 
ter. It  Is  to  some  degree  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  processors  as  to  protect- 
ing public  health.  In  no  Instance  have  the 
inspectors  in  the  200  plants  found  anything 
injurious  to  the  public  health,  but  the  proc- 
essors In  turn  could  use  the  stamp  of  the 
Department  as  part  of  their  advertising.  In 
fact,  200  out  of  the  300  do  that.  They  defi- 
nitely would  like  to  shift  the  burden  of  that 
cost  to  the  Government.  The  other  third 
would  like  the  Government  to  give  them  the 
inspection  free  so  that  they  would  be  on 
equal  terms  with  the  others. 

The  Department  feels,  as  I  understand  It 
from  their  testimony,  that  having  the  little 
plants  contlnuo\i8ly  inspected  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health,  but  they 
in  turn  refuse  to  give  the  stamp  unless  they 
do  that  inspection.  What  we  do  is  say  to  the 
E>epartment,  "We  are  giving  you  that  much 
money.  Inspect  them  to  the  fullest  degree  to 
protect  public  health,  but  when  you  do  it, 
go  ahead  and  Issue   the  stamp." 

We  thought  that  was  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problem  Instead  of  meeting  It  head  on. 
Whether  you  have  to  repeal  the  law  by  pro- 
viding that  no  funds  shall  be  used,  or 
whether  you  have  a  lot  of  inspections  to  get 
the  stamp,  so  far  as  the  testimony  is  con- 
cerned, we  thought  that  this  was  the  best 
solution  we  could  think  of,  and  we  hope  we 
are  right. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  patient  with  me  the  law  says 
all  processing  plants  in  Interstate  commerce 
must  have  Inspection.  About  300  have  been 
temporarily  exempted,  but  beginning  July 
1  that  exemption  expires.  Now  will  he  please 
explain  the  somewhat  confusing,  technical 
language  on  page  17.  beginning  on  line  2, 
dealing  with  the  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram. Does  that  language  change  existing 
law  so  far  as  the  requirements  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  are  concerned?  If 
it  does  not  change  the  law,  why  put  this 
language  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Whittek.  Frankly,  I  would  take  it 
that  it  changes  the  law  by  giving  the  De- 
partment some  say-so  about  what  Inspection 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Mrs.  Sullivan.  If  It  does  change  the  law, 
as  I  also  believe  It  does,  Is  It  proper  for  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  change  the 
requirement*  laid  down  for  poultry  inspec- 
tion under  legislation  drafted  by  the  legls- 
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lative    Committee   on  Agriculttu-e,   and   en- 
acted by  Congress  several  years  ago? 

Mr,  Whttten.  If  we  ask  for  a  rule  and  they 
grant    it,    we    would   have   the  privilege   of 
changing  it  if  we  saw  fit  to  do  so.     But, 
frankly,  subject  to  a  fwlnt  of  order, 
it  is  better  than  nothing  and  this 
best  we  can  do.    So  we  have  not  tried 
override  anybody,  but  we  do  think  It  is 
solution  that  we  could  think  of. 
Sullivan.  The  law  says  that  all  poul- 
m^ving  in  interstate  commerce  should  be 
Including    prodxicts    made    from 
This  language  In  the  bill  on  page 
ly-ovided.  That  the  Department  is  hereby 
authcjrized   and  directed   to  make  such   in- 
of     poultry     product*     processing 
as  it  deems  essential  to  the  protection 
c  health   and   to  permit   the   use   of 
pprc^riate  inspyectlon  labels  where  it  deter- 
from  such  inspection  that  such  plants 
In    a    manner    which    protects    the 
health,    and    not   less   than    $500,000 
>e  available  for  this  purpose,"  seems  to 
would  now  be  up  to  the  Secretary  in 
discretion    to    decide    which    processed 
products    are    to    be    Inspected,    and    under 
circumstances  the  Department  should 
Inspectors    to   such    processors,    and 
Its,  apparently,  some  substitute  seal 
used  to  attest  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
which     has     not     actually     been 
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Whittbn.  If     the     gentlewoman     will 

o  me,  I  must  say  I  have  never  been  a 

r     about     Jurisdiction.     We     have     so 

problems  here  that  if  somebody  were 

hafidle  some  of  them,  I  certainly  would 

The  Department  cannot  deter- 

which    products   are   to   be    Inspected. 

can  determine  what  Inspection    is 

,    to  protect  the  public  health.    But 

a  legislative  committee  says  that  the 

Comn^lttee   on   Appropriations   must   app.'-o- 

it  looks  to  me  as  If  some  other  group 

probably  stepped   a   little  far.     I   think 

should  Inspect,  but  I  think  it  should  be 

protection  of  public  health  and  not 

stamp.     But   If  they  say   that   they 

Inspected    this    plant    fully    and    ade- 

y  to  protect  the  public  health.  I  do  not 

they  should  be  permitted  to  withhold 


st(  mp. 


Sullivan.  The  point  I  wanted  to  call 

to  Is  this:  If  it  is  to  be  only  a  spot 

program  in  plants  making  poul- 

Its,  poultry  soups   and   other  product.-? 

I  ling   poultry,   and   yet    anything  that 

through    that   processing   plant    would 

\  seal  of  wholesomeness,  then  I  think 

misleading  the  housewife  in  allowing 

si  to  be  on  the  product  Indicating  that 

been  inspected  when  it  probablv  has 

in  inspected. 

Whttten.  I   do    not    know    where    we 

end   this.     But   they   have   been    in- 

200  plants  and  they  have  not  found 

that  would  Injure  the  public  health 

"to  the  letters  that  have  been 

me,   they   say  that  they  pay   for  It 

they  want  to  use  the  stamp  because 


ac:ordlng 
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it  Is  a  matter  of  advertising.  I  do  ihink  if 
the  gentlewoman  would  go  along  with  this, 
we  can  work  with  this  and  see  if  we  can' 
resolve  the  situation.  Again  I  say.  only  ona 
objection  and  out  It  Would  go. 

Mrs.  StJLLiVAN.  But  under  the  law,  all  these 
300  exempted  plants  will  have  to  be  inspected 
beginning    July    1,    will    they    not? 

Mr.  Whittitn.  Unless  the  other  body  should 
put  in  a  statement  that,  notwithstanding 
the  legislation,  no  part  of  these  funds  can 
be  used  for  such  inspectlun.  Then  the  lu  v 
would  l>e  repealed  We  do  not  want  to  c!j 
that.  We  try  to  resolve  it  by  saying  that 
they  must  inspect,  but  the  inspection  must 
bp  for  the  purpose  ol  protecting  the  public 
health,  and  wlien  you  do  Inspect,  to  say  so. 
Mrs  SuLMVAN  I  thank  my  colleague  very 
much  for  his  frank  answers.  It  Is  clear  to 
me  that  the  language  In  the  proviso  In  ques- 
tion on  page  17  relaxes  the  strict  require- 
ments of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act  insofar  as  that  act  now  requires  the  in- 
.spectlon  of  all  poultry  and  poultry  products 
in  interstate  commerce  The  act  permitted 
temporary  exemption  of  some  plants  from 
the  inspection  requirements  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  Government,  because  It  was 
not  considered  feasible  to  provide  inspectors 
at  the  start  of  1959  for  every  plant  in  the 
country  subject  to  the  act.  Tliere  was  a 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  this  field 

So  the  act  as  originally  passed  allowed  this 
temporary  exemption  for  18  months  of  plants 
for  which  Inspectors  were  not  available.  The 
Secretary  chose  to  use  this  administrative 
authority  to  exempt  from  compulsory  In- 
spection all  plauu  doing  further  processing 
of  poultry  into  poultry  products  like  soups, 
pies,  and  so  forth,  on  the  assumption  that 
he  would  need  all  the  trained  inspectors 
avallaole  in  January  1959  Just  to  cover  all  of 
the  slaughtering  plants. 

The  exemptions  for  the  further  processing 
plants  expire  on  July  1.  The  Secretary  has 
asked  Congress  to  amend  the  law  so  that  he 
can  continue  to  exempt  such  planU.  Con- 
gress has  not  done  so.  In  the  meantime, 
many  of  these  further  processors — 200  out  of 
about  300  exempted  plants— ^ave  felt  it  was 
so  Important  to  have  their  products  inspect- 
ed for  wholesomeness  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  they  have  paid  out  of  their 
own  funds  to  have  their  products  continu- 
ously inspected  under  a  voluntary  Inspection 
program  operated  by  the  Department.  Un- 
der the  law.  however,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
same  kind  of  free  inspection  the  slaughter- 
ing plants  receive. 

This  bill  provides  an  additional  »600.000 
to  the  poultry  division  to  provide  Inspection 
at  plants  processing  poultry  products,  but 
the  language  of  the  proviso  on  page  17  gives 
the  Secretary  discretionary  powers  he  would 
not  otherwise  possess  after  July  1  to  exempt 
particular  plants  from  inspection.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  proviso  would  permit  a  spot 
check  inspection  program,  with  a  seal  attest- 
ing to  the  wholKomeness  of  poultry  products 
not  produced  under  continuous  inspection. 
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II.  ]'»;mi 


Ttic  Senate-  iiK-t  at  i:'  o  rlork  ni»'riclutn, 
and  was  called  n^  nrdfr  by  Senator 
nEORHF  D  AiKFN',  of  Vf^rmont 

The  Chaplain,  Rrv  I-':  fdf ;  ;rk  Brown 
;i.i:M.s,  D,I).  u.'ItiiJ  l:,t'  foUowing 
piayt-r. 

Father  of  all  mercies,  with  the  unsatis- 
fied desiies  of  our  yearning  hearts,  we 

turn  unfillfd  lu  Tl.te 

L'.ke  the  ll^rxiv-  .:i  J.ine  cardcns  up- 
I.Hed  to  lilt'  su:i,  l;icf  sii'.l  \\.ai:s  t;.a: 
mirror  the  rtrinal  stars  so  up  would 
Uft  our  nrpdy  sou'.s  t<»  Tlu  ■-  our  Ii.  ht 
and  our  lif'-  With'^-ut  Thf-e  '  ;r  ^r.-  r.cf 
but  whets  t}:c  .T^ord  to  a  sharper  edge, 
and  would  destroy  us  with  our  own 
whf'i  I.s  ar.d  Vi  iiif.-  v 


W .  t  i 


.t    Ti.re, 


o-n    learning   ca;.;.i..t 


redffiri  us.  lor  we  kno\^  xm.-w  i:.at  inc 
ni»'v  .--h.a:  pf  ::;n^i  o!  ir;P  Uiteliect.  the 
ina.sMnK  ar.d  mastery  of  facts  cind  t  u- 
ures,  may  but  Jit  mf-n  to.  be  t.nf'ld 
more  inas'prfu!  .n  the  a\'fu:  art  of 
slaughter. 

A:id  so  wc  pray  tl:at  Thou  wilt  shat- 
t<  ;•  our  delusions,  shine  through  our 
blindness,  and  shame  our  piide,  tiiat  i:. 
folly  \\f  s'ray  ncji  away  from  Tnee  and 
t;:e   thuiK-s  liiat   beionn'   Ui   our  peace. 

We  a.'k  It  in  tlie  name  of  th^-  l^^-i.r-.  ■*-> 
oi  Peace.     An. en 


DESIGNATION     OF     ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PI-O    ILATPORE 

The  Icgiolaiive  cleik  m  ;;.i  Uie  following 
letter: 

T '  .'-^     "'•  F  V  ^  •  •■ 

Wo.'.-*- Oi^r  ;'i    DC.Ji.nrU    .'950. 
To  the  Seimtr 

Being  toniporar.Iy  ahoti.-  r;oin  the  Senate. 
I  appoint  Hon.  Gluroi:  D.  Aikln,  a  Senator 
fr-nn  ').'-■  State  of  Vermont,  to  perr,.rn,  -.l.e 
duties   at   the   Chair   during   m.'   a'^si  r.re. 

Car:    ]l^y■)i■•< 
President  pro  tempore. 

M:  .'MKEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
a.->  Acting  Pre.sident  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOUR_NAL 

On  reqlle^t  of  Mr.  M/n.sfiklh,  a:^.d  by 
luianimotis  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proccedin;;s  of  Mo:;day. 
June  13.  1960.  was  dispensed  witli. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOCSE 

A  me:isage  from  liie  House  of  Rt^pre- 

sentaUves,   by   Mr.   Maurer.   oiie   Oi    its 

reading     clerks,     armounced     that     Uie 

House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 

CVI^— 787 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence   of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  10021.  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  tran-sfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H  R.  10921.  An  act  to  amenc  set -.Ion  35 
of  chapter  III  of  the  Life  Iniur^ncc  Act  for 
the  Dutrict  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  10952.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Colonists  to  use  certain  real  property  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  national  head- 
quarters of  that  society; 

H.R.  11931.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  mu.'^t  be 
nipd  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  12055.  An  act  to  Incorporate  the 
Metropolitan  Pollce^Rellef  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  12520.  An  act  t<  a.'Tie.rd  '.-le  a'-t  of 
August  11,  1939,  so  as  to  auth  r;zp  O.-c  up 
HospltallEatlon,  Inc  ,  to  ei.ter  inti  rou- 
tracts  with  certain  dpr.M!  hospitals  f^r  thp 
care  and  treatment  "!  :!-.dlviduals,  and  tor 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  12584.  An  act  to  ana  ad  the  Uniform 
Narcotic  Drug  Act  for  ::.<  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; and 

KM.  12567.  An  act  to  anaiia  the  Dis:rict  o' 
Columbia  Motor  Vehicle  Pa.-ku.g  Fa.,  .utv  .\ci 
of  1942. 


HOUSE  iJILE.S  REFTiRRED 

The  following;  biT.s  were  sc\eraliy  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Uie  District  of  Columbia: 

H,R.  10021  An  art  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  tran.<;fer  of  securities  to  a:id  by 
fiduciaries  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 

H,R  10921,  An  aet  t^  amend  sfN-ti^n  35  of 
chap-pr  III  of  the  I.ifp  Ii.,<:uranre  Avx  t  >r  'he 
Dls'.'ir'      f  C.'i'.imbia 

H.R  10952  -A'l  p..  t  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tl >nHl  .S.'Cie'y  D.iughters  of  the  .A.merlcan 
Colonists  to  use  certain  re.i;  j,roperty  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  a>=  t!ie  r.ati^inal  head- 
quarters of  'hat  'sii.iety; 

H  R.  11931  An  act  tn  amend  tiie  art  of 
M  .'-ch  3.  1901,  with  respect  to  the  time 
within  which  a  caveat  to  a  will  mu.'^t  be  f.ied 
in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.R.  12055  A;.  :.<-t  :■  ■  inr.  rp.  .r:,*  c  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Relief  .^^.=;.  >ciat  i  'U  of  the 
Distrif    i.f  C  ■]  :n-,b;a; 

H,R,  12"2n  An  act  tn  amend  tlie  act  of 
August  1!  r'39  so  as  to  aut.honze  Group 
Hospita!i/at ii )U,  Inc  ,  to  enter  into  contracts 
uoh.  rer'.-in  dental  hospitals  for  the  care 
and  treatment  of  individual.^:,  and  for  other 
pvirposes: 

H  R  ll.'584  Ar.  art  to  amend  the  Uniform 
S-Arrcwc  I^r  ;c  A  t  .'  ir  the  Di.«trict  of  Colum- 
t):a     and 

H  R,  12597  An  art  t- >  aniend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Mot  ir  Vt  hicle  Parking  Facility 
Ac  of  1942 


FIMHATION     OP    DEBATE     DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  un- 
der   the    rule,    there   will   be   the   usual 


morning  hour.     I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  statements  in  connection  therewith 

be  limited  Uj  3  mmuies. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT   pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  oiijectiOn.  a  i«  .s<- ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 

t^E.NATE    SESSION 

On  r-quest  of  .\:r  M.ansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  con.M-nt,  the  Forerrn  Rela- 
tion^ Committee  and  thi  Naticnal  I'  .:cy 
Machmei'v  SubcomrruiLee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gov-  rnmeni  Operatio!..-,  were 
auihioiized  to  meet  during  the  .st-ssion  of 
tiie  Seiiate  today. 

On  iLKjuest  of  Mr  MA^•SIIELi^  anc  oy 
unanimous  consent,  the  Roads  Suoc.^m- 
mitu^e  of  th.e  Public  Works  Comm,: tee, 
the  Finance  Committ.-e,  and  :].*:■  Anu- 
tru.st  Sulx'ommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judic.ary  wf-re  authorized  to  meet 
durine  the  ,.pst;on  of  th-e  S»  nate  v^lav. 


EXECUTIVE   SE.SSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  Presid.  nt  I 
move  tiiat  the  Senate  procecc;  Vi  con- 
sider executive  business,  to  consider  li.e 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
bettinnmf:  wuth  the  nominations  of  U.S. 
marshals. 

The  motion  was  aereed  W:  and  tiie 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
(xi.  cutivc  busii^css. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT    OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

The  foliowinsr  favorable  rej-ort  of  a 
nomination  was  submitted: 

By  Mr,  MURR.\T,  from  the  Committee  on 
I:.-eri''r  and  Insular  Affairs: 

T,  liar'  Id  Scott,  of  Colorado,  t.  be  an 
.'\.=-'^ociate  C omimlssioner  of  the  Indian  Cli-.i.ms 
e  .niml,';.tii-n,   vi^e   .Arthur  V     Watklns. 

Bv  Mr  FTLBRICjHT,  fi  >:n  the  Committee 
I  11  Foreign  Rciati -■n.'^  ■ 

Executive  E,  86th  C^nzres.';  2d  ,=  e.^t;,,n  A 
Treaty  c>f  Mutual  Cooperatior.  and  Securit;. 
Between  the  United  States  ol  America  and 
Japan,  signed  at  Washington  <n  Janu.-.ry  ly. 
i;'60  I  Ex,  Rept.  No.  8i  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  ttm- 
pore.  If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  cal- 
endar. bee:innina  with  the  US  marshal 
I'.ominations  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  M-ARSHALS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  U.S.  marshals. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  U.S.  mar- 
shal nominations  will  be  considered  en 
bloc:  and,  without  objection,  they  are 
confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  letiislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

District  or  Columbia  Unclaimed  Funds  Act 
FOR  Life  Insurance  Companies 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  administration  of  unclaimed  funds 
held  and  owing  by  life  Insurance  companies 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  (with  an  accom- 
pan3ring  paper ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Amendment   of   the   District   op   Columbia 
Redevelopment  Act    or  1945 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  and  the  act  approved 
December  20,  1944.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes  ( with  an  accompanying  paper ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Amendment  of  Section  960,  Title  18. 

United  States  Code 
A  letter  from  thj  Secretary  of  State  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  section  960  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  flies  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  Interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  a  Joint  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the 
Executive  Departments. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore uppointed  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of 
the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


RESOLUTION  OF  WEST  CENTRAL 
TELEPHONE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
WADENA,    MINN. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
members  of  the  West  Central  Telephone 
Association  of  Wadena,  Minn.,  have 
unanimously  approved  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  elimination  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  oil  telephone  service.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  resolution,  ap- 
provefl  at  the  association's  annual  meet- 
ing on  June  6,  1960,  be  printed  m  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

Thgre  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion ^»as  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Whefeas  the  10-percent  wartime  Federal 
excise  tax  was  imposed  as  a  temporary  meas- 
ure;  apd 

Whereas  that,  unlike  Jewelry,  fur.s.  and 
liquor,  the  telephone  Is  not  a  lu.xury  item, 
but  is  an  everyday  necessity,  and,  therefore, 
shoulct  be  classified  as  an  essential  service 
along  With  other  utilities  such  as  water,  gas, 
and   electricity;    and 

Whereas  Congress  voted  last  year  to  drop 
the  Federal  excise  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  June  30,  1960:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reserved ,  That  the  Congress  be  asked  not 
to  rescind  the  repeal  action  of  last  year  and 
the  Fetleral  tax  on  local  service  be  eliminated 


I^EPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

ThQ  following  reports  of  committees 
were  Submitted : 

By  J|Ir.  MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment :  ; 

S.  Rfs.  329.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional! funds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Irisular  Affairs;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee onJRules  and  Administration. 

By  skr.  LONG  of  Hawaii,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on|  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amend|ment : 

S.  R^s.  330.  Resolution  to  study  the  con- 
ditloni  in  American  Samoa;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  llr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interlcr  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion 01  time  for  final  proof  under  the  desert- 
land  liws  under  certain  conditions  {Rept. 
No.  15il8). 

By  llr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interlcr  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment : 

H.R.  6458.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  UMted  States  (Rept.  No.  1578); 

H.R.  8498.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  1579); 

H.R.  6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  th«  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States   (Rept.  No.  1580); 

HJl.  9028.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Kickapoo  Ttlbal 
Counc  1  of  Oklahoma  (Rept.  No.  1581 1 ;   and 

H.R.  10639.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9,  1958  (72  Stat.  105), 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the 
memb<rs  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe 
and  tc  per  capita  distribution  of  judgment 
funds  (Rept.  No.  1582). 


By  Mr  .ANDER.sON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HR  11161  An  act  t«  donate  to  the  puoblus 
of  Zia  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  In  the  Ojo 
del  E.'-piritu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico  (Rept. 
No    15771 . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3319.  A  bill  to  atithorlze  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  release  the  re- 
capture provisions  contained  In  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  to  the  city 
of  Little  Rock.  Ark  .  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No    1569)  :  and 

S  3486.  A  bill  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  pr(n  ide  quarters,  household  fur- 
niture, and  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence, 
and  laimciry  service  t'>  civilian  ofUcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpiises   I  Rent     No     157U). 

By  Mr  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  3439.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  St.Ues  of  America  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost,  a  New  En>^land 
p(jet  (  Kept    No    1572) . 

By  Mr.  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.3158.  A  bill  to  exempt  Suite  controlled 
banks  belonging  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem from  the  statutory  limits  on  the  num- 
ber of  their  directors   (Rept.  No.   1571 1. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendment 

H  R  12052  An  act  to  extend  the  I>efense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years  (Rept.  No.  1573). 

By  Mr  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

S  3549.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 14.  1959,  with  respect  to  sales  and  use 
taxes  imp<^)6ed  by  States  on  sales  and  other 
business  activities  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  authorizing  studies  by  congressional 
committees  of  this  type  of  taxation  (Rept. 
No.  1574). 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

H.R.  11390.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961, 
and  for  other   purposes    (Rept.  No    1576 1. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  an 
original  bill  (S.  3670)  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  provision  and 
improvement  of  housing  and  the  re- 
newal of  urban  communities,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
<No.  1575)  thereon,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  REPORT 
ENTITLED  "DOCUMENTATION,  IN- 
DEXING, AND  RETRIEVAL  OP  SCI- 
ENTIFIC  INFORMATION" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  to 
print  additional  copies  of  the  rep>ort  en- 
titled "Documentation,  Indexing,  and 
Retrieval  of  Scientific  Information." 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  report  entitled  "Docu- 
mentation, Indexing,  and  Retrieval  of  Sci- 
entific Information",  prepared  by  the  staff  of 


the  Committee  on  Guvernmeiu  Operations, 
be  printed  with  illustrations  as  a  Senate 
document,  and  that  four  thousand  three 
hundred  additional  cople*?  be  printed  for 
the  use  of  that  committee. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  con-sent,  the 
.second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio 
S.  3668.  A  bill  relating  to  the  gift  and 
estate  tax  treatment  of  the  relinquishment 
of  certain  powers  m  the  case  of  reciprocal 
and  other  trusts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  HILL: 
S  3669  A  bill  to  amend  th.e  Piibhc  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorise  grants-in-aid  to 
universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  Institutions  to 
strengthen  their  programs  of  research  and 
research  training  in  sciences  related  to 
health;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Ptiblic  Welfare. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN: 
S  3670  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munltlee,  and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

( See  reference  to  above  bill  when  reported 
by  Mr.  Sparkman,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
WAGE  DIFFERENTIALS:    THE  NEED 
FOR    FAIR    COMPETITION    IN    IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  BUSH  submitted  a  concurrent 
lesolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  110>  relative  to 
consideration  of  certain  tariff  reductions 
and  wage  differentials  at  the  coming 
GATT  Conference,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  above  concm-rent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
Bush,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Comm.Jttee 
on  Government  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  333)  to  print 
additional  copies  of  the  report  entitled 
Documentation,  Indexing,  and  Re- 
trieval of  Scientific  Infoi-matlon."  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  app>ears  under  the  heading  Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


WAGE  DIFFERENTIALS:  THE  NEED 
FOR  FAIR  COMPETITION  IN  IN- 
TERNATIONAL TRADE 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  forthcoming  tariff 
negotiations  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
must  not  only  put  into  effect  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  to  withhold  re- 
ductions on  tariffs  on  products  made  by 
workers  receiving  wages  which  are  sub- 


standard in  the  exporting  country,  but 
should  also  consider  wage  differentials, 
in  order  to  protect  American  labor  and 
industry,  smd  work  for  the  development 
of  fair  labor  standards  in  exporting 
countries  in  the  interests  of  fair  competi- 
tion in  international  trade. 

Mr.  President,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion gives  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
express  itself  concerning  the  growing 
problem  created  by  imports  from  foreign 
countries  in  which  wages  and  labor 
standards  are  far  below  those  prevailing 
in  the  United  States. 

I  am  filad  that  this  problem  is  now 
beinf,'  recognized  by  the  labor  unions 
in  my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  The 
third  constitutional  convention  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Labor  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  in  September  1959,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  international  trade  policy 
which  calls  attention  to  the  unfair  com- 
petition from  foreign  imports  based  on 
unduly  low  wages  and  labor  standards  in 
exporting    countries, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution,  a 
letter  I  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  M. 
Rourke,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  coun- 
cil, in  response  to  his  request  for  my  com- 
ments upon  the  council's  resolution,  and 
that  resolution,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  concuiTent  reso- 
lution, letter,  and  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  110).  submitted  by  Mr.  Bush,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  follows : 

Whereas  the  preservation  of  existing  jobs 
in  American  Industry  is  vital  to  the  national 
economy,  and  the  expanding  population  of 
the  United  States  requires  the  constant 
creation  of  new  employment  oppwrtunltles; 
and 

Whereas  the  genera)  levels  of  wages  paid 
to  Industrial  workers  In  foreign  countries  are 
bubstantlally  below  levels  prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  thus  increasing  the  competi- 
tive standing  of  foreign  producers  In  inter- 
national trade;  and 

Whereas  foreign  labor  ualoios  generally 
have  weaker  bargaining  powers  than  those 
of  this  country,  which  makes  closing  of  the 
wage  cost  differential  between  foreign  and 
domestic  pnxiucers  a  dlflBcult  and  slow  proc- 
ess; and 

Whereas  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress  passed 
the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  in  Au- 
gust 1958,  authorizing  the  President  within 
the  four-year  period  ending  June  30,  1962,  to 
reduce  existing  customs  duties  in  stages  by 
any  one  of  three  alternative  methods  as 
follows: 

1.  Reducing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1. 
1958.  by  not  more  than  20  per  centum,  pro- 
vided that  no  more  than  a  10  per  centtun 
reduction  may  be  made  effective  in  any  one 
year; 

2.  Reducing  the  rate  existing  on  July  1, 
1958,  by  not  more  than  2  per  centum  ad 
valorem  (or  the  ad  valorem  equivalent.  In 
the  case  of  a  specific  rate  or  a  oombinatlon 
of  ad  valorem  and  specific  rates),  provided 
that  no  more  than  a  1  per  centum  reduction 
may  be  made  effective  in  any  one  year; 

3.  Reducing  to  50  per  centum  ad  valorem 
or  its  equivalent  a  rate  which  Is  In  excess  of 
that  level,  provided  that  no  raare  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  reduction  may  be  made 
effective  in  any  one  year; 


Whereas  an  international  conference  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Oeueral  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  will  be  convened  in 
Geneva.  Switzerland,  In  September  1960.  and 
continue  into  1961;  and 

Whereas  the  Interdepartmental  Trade 
Agreements  Organization,  consisting  of  the 
Departments  of  State.  Treasury.  E>efense.  Ag- 
riculture. Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
has  published  a  Notice  of  United  States  In- 
tention to  Negotiate  and  a  List  of  Products 
to  be  Considered  for  Possible  United  States 
Concession,  subject  to  modifications  follow- 
ing a  "peril  point"  investigation  by  The 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,    and 

Whereas  the  President  has  recommended 
that  the  United  States  "withhold  reductions 
in  tariffs  on  products  made  by  workers  re- 
ceiving wages  which  are  substandard  in  the 
exporting  country"  and  that  the  United 
St.ates  seek  to  raise  labor  standards  In  for- 
eign countries  "through  consultative  p)ro- 
cedures  and  cooperation  In  international 
conferences  such  as  those  sp>onsored  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization":  No^» 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senati^  {the  House  of  Rcp- 
resentatwex  concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  the  forthcoming  tariff  nego- 
tiations under  the  auspices  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  must  no: 
only  put  Into  effect  the  President's  recom- 
mendation to  withhold  reductions  in  tariffs 
on  products  made  by  workers  receiving  wages 
which  are  substandard  in  the  exporting 
country,  but  should  also  consider  wage  dif- 
ferentials, in  order  to  protect  American  labor 
and  industry,  and  work  for  the  development 
of  fair  labor  standards  in  exporting  countries 
In  the  interests  of  fair  competition  in  inter- 
national trade. 

The  letter  and  resolution  presented  by 
Mr.  Bush  are  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ahmed  Forces. 

February  25.  1960 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Rourke, 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Connecticut  State  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO.  Hamden,  Conn. 

Dear  Joe:  When  I  dictated  my  letter  to  you 
yesterday  concerning  the  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Council's  resolutions  on  post  office 
workers,  I  was  not  aware  that  your  letter  to 
me  &lso  enclosed  a  resolution  on  interna- 
tional trade  policy  and  did  not  see  the  latter 
resolution  tmtll  my  reply  was  placed  before 
me  for  signature. 

I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  comment  on  the  res- 
olution on  International  trade  policy,  which 
I  thoroughly  approve.  I  must  confess  that 
I  read  It  with  a  smile,  for  I  recall  very  vividly 
the  days  In  1953  when,  as  a  newly  appointed 
member  of  the  Randall  Commission,  I  vainly 
sought  advice  from  the  Connecticut  AFL  and 
CIO,  then  separate  organizations,  as  to  their 
positions  on  the  issues  the  Commission  was 
facing.  I  was  told,  as  I  recall,  that  the  opin- 
ion of  your  membership  was  so  divided  on 
these  controversial  questions  that  an  official 
expression  of  views  could  not  be  made.  I 
might  say  that  I  got  the  same  reaction  from 
the  Connecticut  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, and  the  Connecticut  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

So,  as  a  member  of  the  Randall  Commis- 
sion. I  had  to  face  the  Issues  without  guid- 
ance from  the  groups  in  our  State  most  im- 
mediately affected — the  labor  unions,  and 
the  manufacturers  and  businessmen.  I  went 
ahead  on  my  own.  and,  at  the  risk  of  appear- 
ing In^nodest,  I  believe  that  my  persuasion, 
at  least  in  part,  led  to  the  Commission's 
recommendation  to  retain  the  "peril  point" 
and  "escape  clause"  safeguards  in  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act.  and  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  Commission's  report  which  is  quoted  In 
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the  Connecticut  SUte  Labor  Council's  res- 
olution. I  refer  to  the  paragraph  urging 
that  In  tariff  negotiations,  representatives 
of  the  United  States  "should  simply  make 
clear  that  no  tariff  concessions  will  be 
granted  on  products  made  by  workers  receiv- 
ing wages  that  are  substandard  in  the  ex- 
porting country." 

Indeed,  former  Congressman  John  Vorys, 
of  Ohio,  and  I  went  further  in  a  concurring 
statement.  We  took  the  view  that  o\u-  nego- 
tiators should  consider  not  only  substand- 
ard and  depressed  wage  levels  in  the  export- 
ing country,  but  also  wage  differentials,  as 
between  American  and  foreign  industries, 
in  order  to  protect  American  labor.  You 
will  find  our  statement  on  page  63  of  the 
Conunission"s  formal  rejKjrt. 

As  I  Interpret  paragraphs  on  the  second 
page  of  your  Council's  resolution,  it  appears 
that  your  Council  is  now  very  nearly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  views  expressed  6  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Vorys  and  myself.  I  refer  to  the  para- 
graph pointing  to  the  danger  of  "unfair 
cc«npetition  from  foreign  imports  based  on 
unduly  low  wages  and  labor  standards  in  the 
exporting  country"  and  the  following  para- 
graph urging  that  "where  it  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  Jobs  are  being  lost  by  Ameri- 
can workers  as  a  result  of  such  Imports,  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  placing  of  ade- 
quate protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on  type- 
writers and  other  products  that  are  affected 
by  foreign  Imports  which  now  enter  this 
country  free  and  clear  of  any  import  duties." 

I  think  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  a  foreign  Industry's  wage  rate  may  be 
standard,  or  even  above  standard,  in  its  own 
country,  and  yet  be  far  below  the  wage  rate 
paid  by  a  competing  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try. In  such  cases.  I  believe  it  is  proper  to 
consider  the  imposition  of  tariffs  and  quotas 
to  protect  American  labor  producing  the 
goods  aflected.  whether  or  not  the  competing 
Imports  are  now  entering  duty-free. 

I  agree,  of  cotu-se,  with  your  council's 
view  that  wage  differentials  cannot  be  con- 
trolling, but  I  believe  this  is  a  factor  which 
should  always  be  considered,  especially  in 
cases  involving  American  industries  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  to  imports  from  countries 
with  very  low  prevailing  wage  rates. 

Finally,  Joe,  I  hope  that  you  will  give 
this  letter  wide  circulation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  constituent  unions  of  your  coun- 
cil. As  one  who  has  often  been  marked 
"wrong"  on  Cope's  voting  scoreboards — on 
the  basis,  in  my  opinion,  of  politically 
slanted  choices  of  issues— I'd  like  Connecti- 
cut vinion  workers  to  know  that  on  this  is- 
sue—  and  a  very  important  one  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  jobs  and  wage  standards — 
I  was  "right." 

With   kindest  personal   regards,   I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Prescott  BrsH. 

Resolution  on  International  Trade  Policy 

(Resolution  adopted  by  the  third  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  September  10,  11, 
12, 1959) 

The  past  several  years  have  seen  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  many  industrial  nations 
of  the  non-Communist  world,  in  many  cases 
greatly  aided  by  U.S.  help  in  the  form  of 
Marshall  plan  aid,  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  As  these  countries  re- 
entered the  world  market,  they  have  sent 
more  and  more  products  to  the  IS.  market 
in  direct  competition  with  manufactured 
goods  produced  by  domestic  industries. 

In  Connecticut  the  competition  offered  by 
many  of  these  products  has  had  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  total  business  of  Connecticut 
firms,  because  of  the  lower  prices  of  the  im- 
ported products;  and  some  manufacturers 
have  urged  unions  representing  their  em- 
ployees to  seek  the  imposition  of  higher 
tariffs  or  import  quotas  to  limit  the  amount 
of  comi>eting  goods  which  could  be  sold  In 


G^arkets.     Among  the   Connecticut   In- 
whlch  have  felt  the  effects  of  this 
competltlosi  are  the  textile,  hat,  ap- 
flatware,  typewriter,  sewing  machine, 
rabrlcating,  and  rubber  footwear, 
policy  of  high  protective   tariffs  has 
been  tried  and  found  Ineffectual, 
as' the  1930's,  when  the  Smoot-Hawley 
measure  succeeded  in  reducing  the  vol- 
Imports    but    also    resulted    in    re- 
high    tariffs    in    foreign    countries, 
down  our  substantial  export  trade 
1  raction   of   its   previous   volume,   thus 
additional    industry    and    Jobs 
.  country.     The  high  protective  tariff 
was  abandoned  after  the  great  deprcs- 
was  followed  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
program. 
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American  labor  movement  has  vigor- 
supported  the  reciprocal  trade  agree - 
program  from  its  very  inception  more 
1  wo  decades  ago.     This  traditional  sup- 
ivas    reemphasized    in    the    resolution 
anlnotisly   adopted    at    the    1957   conven- 
the  AFL-CIO.     The  resolution  urged 
of    the    Reciprocal    Trade    Agree- 
Act  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years  with 
of  "the  basic  goal  of  the  Re- 
trade  program,   the  gradual   reduc- 
barriers  to  trade  without  undue  hard- 
to    American    Industries    or    American 
The  achievement  of  this  goal  must 
however,  in  the  light  of  present- 
conditions  in  our  own  Nation  and  in  the 
s  allied  with  us  in  the  common  strug- 
the    preservation    of    freedom    and 
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2.    FAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS 

labor  movement  has  also  long  advo- 
the  principle  that  fair  competition  In 
tional  trade  requires  fair  labor  stand - 
exporting  Industries.     This  principle 
given  at  least  some  official  recogni- 
recent  years. 
Its  January  1954  report,  the  Presideni's 
on    Foreign    Economic    Policy 
all  Commission  I  stated:  "The  clearest 
unfair  competition  is  one   In  which 
vJorkers  on   a  particular  commodity   are 
wages    well    below    accepted    standards 
exporting  country.     In  such  cases,  our 
t^ators   should   simply   make   clear   that 
iff  concessions  will  be  granted  on  prod- 
made  by  workers  receiving  wages  whlrh 
substandard  In  the  exporting  country" 
his    is    the    objective    we    are    seeking, 
3ur  course  should  be  to  determine  taritT 
In    accordance    with    a    liberal    trade 
but  for  those  items  made  in   indus- 
where  there  are  unfair  labor  standards 
exporting  countries,  existing  conce.';- 
should  be  conditional  upon  sincere  ef- 
In  the  exporting  country  to  eliminate 
labor  standards.     Failure  of  the  ex- 
g   country   to   take  steps   to  eliminate 
labor  standards  should  be  grounds  for 
hdrawal  of  the  concession. 

a  first  step.  U.S.  representatives  to  the 

Agreement    on    Tariffs    and    lYade 

(GATT)  should  urge  acceptance  of  a 

on   fair   labor   standards    in   interna- 

trade  similar  to  the  one  proposed  in 

Toward  this  end,  and  In  preparation 

multilateral  tariff  negotiations  to  take 

In  1960,  U.S.  representatives  should  as- 

the  facts  regarding  wage  levels  and 

conditions  in  industries  in  export- 

untries.     In  such  negotiations,  specific 

on  should  be  given  to  the  level  of 

standards   in   such    industries    in    any 

concessions  the  United  States  may   be 

to  offer. 

naklng  these  recommendations,  we  are 

aware  that  it  is  neither  desirable  nor 

that  wage  levels  be  equalized  in  all 

I  lies.     We  recognize   that   the  stage  of 

of  a  country's  economy  and  the 

ivity  of  its  Industries  may  limit  the 

of  wages  that  can  be  paid.     Therefore, 

to  be  expected  that  wage  differentials 
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will  continue  to  exist,  and  such  disparities 
should  not  impede  International  trade.  But 
we  insist  that  wages  and  working  conditions 
in  exporting  industries  fully  reflect  the  pro- 
ductivity and  technological  advance  of  the 
industry  and  the  national  economy.  Sub- 
standard wage  levels  or  working  conditions 
are  clear  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unfair 
competition  in  International  trade  and 
should  be  eliminated  as  rapidly  as  pr>sslble. 

Development  of  a  fair  labor  standard  in 
international  trade  will  benefit  workers  :uid 
employers  in  the  United  States  because  it 
will  assure  them  that  they  will  not  be  faced 
by  unfair  competition  from  foreign  imports 
based  on  unduly  low  wages  and  labor  stand- 
ards in  the  exporting  country  In  the  ex- 
porting countries  themselves,  promotion  of 
fair  labor  standards  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  advancement  of  living  standards 
and  economic  growth.  The  people  of  those 
countries  will  find,  as  we  h;ive  found  In 
America,  that  decent  wages  and  decent  work- 
ing conditions  promote  domestic  purchasluR 
p(3wer,  industrial  productivity  uiid  sound 
economic  growth. 

We  also  urge  that  where  it  is  clearly  dem- 
on.strated  that  Jobs  are  being  lost  by  Ameri- 
can workers  as  a  result  of  such  imports,  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  placing  of  adeqviate 
protective  tariffs  and  quotas  on  typewriters 
and  other  products  that  iu-e  affected  by  for- 
PiEU  imports  wiilch  now  enter  thLs  covintry 
free  and  clear  of  any  Import  duties 

This  third  constitutional  convention  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Labor  Council.  AFL- 
CIO.  therefore  goes  on  record  as  urging  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  support  most 
actively  the  adoption  of  the  policy  set  forth 
in  this  resolution. 
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DESIGNATION  OP  DOUGIJ>iS  McKAY 
DAM     AND    RESERVOIR.     OREG — 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LUSK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  7634,  to  name  the  Detroit  Dam 
and  Reservoir  on  the  North  Santiam 
River,  Oreg.,  aft^r  Oregon  s  late  Gov- 
ernor and  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Douglas  McKay. 

The  Senate,  on  Augu.st  19.  1959,  pa.ssed 
S.  2440,  providing  that  the  Green  Peter 
Dam  and  Reservoir  be  named  the  Doug- 
las McKay  Dam  and  Reservoir.  In  the 
House,  however,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  provided  that  the  Detroit 
Dam  and  Reservoir  be  named  after 
Douglas  McKay.  A  further  amendment 
was  adopted  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  naming  of  any  Oregon  dam. 
That  amendment  seems  to  be  controver- 
sial and  has  resulted  in  no  final  action 
being  taken  on  the  proposal  to  name  the 
dam  after  the  late  Douglas  McKay. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  printed  House  committee  re- 
port on  S.  2440.  prepared  and  submitted 
by  the  Interior  Committee  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DOUGLAS  M'KAY  DAM  AND  RESFRVOIR 

The  Detroit  Dam  is  located  on  North  San- 
tiam River  60  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
South  Santiam  River.  The  North  and  S<nith 
Santiam  Rivers  unite  to  form  Santiam  River, 
which  10  miles  downstream  enters  the  Wil- 
lamette River.  The  main  Detroit  Dam  is  a 
concrete  gravity  structure  about  454  feet 
high  and  1.522  feet  long.  The  reservoir  has 
a  usable  storage  capacity  of  340.000  acre-feet 
The  project  also  provides  for  a  reregulatlng 
structure    3    miles    downstream    at    the    Big 


Cliff  site.  This  structure,  also  concrete  grav- 
ity type,  is  approximately  172  feet  high  and 
has  a  usable  storage  capacity  of  2,430  acre- 
feet.  The  power-generating  facilities  at  the 
main  site  Include  two  units  of  50,000  kilo- 
watts each.  The  reregulatlng  structure  has 
a  p>ower  installation  of   18.000  kilowatts. 

The  project  was  selected  for  construction 
under  the  authorization  contained  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938.  The 
Flood  Control  Acts  of  December  22,  1944,  and 
July  24,  1946,  modified  the  project  to  pro- 
vide for  recreational  facilities,  and  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  30,  1048.  authorized  In- 
stallation of  power  facilities  including  con- 
struction of  the  reregulatlng  structure.  The 
cost  of  the  completed  project  was  $62,730,000. 

Douglas  McKay  was  born  In  Portland, 
Oreg..  In  1883.  He  served  as  mayor  of  Salem. 
Oreg .  served  several  terms  In  the  Oregon 
State  Senate,  and  as  Governor  of  Oregon 
from  1949  to  1953.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  on  January  21.  1953.  and 
resigned  from  that  position  in  May  1956.  He 
was  appointed  as  Chairman.  International 
Joint  Commission,  In  August  1967,  and 
served  until  his  death  on  July  22,  1959. 

Mr.  McKay  was  a  distinguished  political 
leader  of  Oregon  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  He  was  always  Interested  In  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
Nation,  particularly  the  water  resources.  He 
was  Gtovernor  of  Oregon  during  the  time  the 
major  projects  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
were  authorized.  In  his  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
he  served  with  distinction,  and  deserves 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  In  reaching  an  understanding 
with  Canada  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
Columbia  River  waters. 

The  committee  believes  it  fitting  that  the 
Detroit  Dam  and  Reservoir  be  named  for  Mr. 
McKay  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  out- 
standing service  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  lie  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OP  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954.  RELATING  TO 
EXEMPTION  PROM  INCOME  TAX 
FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT BENEFIT  TRUSTS— AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  <H.R.  8229)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
ti'usts.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL 
Mr.  PONG  submitted  the  following  no- 
tice in  writinr : 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  no- 
tice In  writing  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11390)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
Page  19,  line  2,  after  the  word  'titles:",  in- 


sert the  following:  "Provided  further.  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
allotments  under  title  in  of  said  Act  for 
grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate schools  for  science,  mathematics,  or 
modern  foreign  language  equipment  and 
minor  remodeling  of  facilities  and  for  grants 
to  States  for  sujjervlsory  and  other  services. 
shall  be  made  In  such  manner  as  to  extend 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
on  the  basis  of  equality  with  the  other 
States." 

Mr.  PONG  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  11390)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  be  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  FONG  also  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rtile  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  11390) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health.  EJducation,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely:  Page  21, 
line  19.  after  the  word  "year:".  Insert  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  allot- 
ments under  section  2  of  the  said  Act  shall 
be  made  In  such  manner  as  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  such  section  to  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii on  the  basis  of  equality  with  other 
States." 

Mr.  FONG  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11390)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  FONG  also  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  wTlting  that  it  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
su=j>end  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  11390) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 
the  following  amendment;  namely,  page  28, 
line  15.  after  the  word  "herein",  insert  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  allot- 
ments under  such  parts  C  and  G  shall  be 
made  in  such  manner  as  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  such  parts  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  on 
the  basis  of  equality  with  the  other  States." 

Mr.  FONG  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11390)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  WELFARE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1961— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendmnet  to  H.R.  11390,  the  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  amendment  provides  $7,362,000 
for  payment  to  school  districts  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  is  the  amount  of  the 
entitlement  of  the  school  districts  of  the 
United  States  which  was  unappropriated 
and  unpaid  under  Public  Law  874. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  a  tabulation  showing  the  loss 
of  funds,  under  PubUc  Law  874,  result- 
ing from  the  5-E>ercent  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959.  The  tabulation  shows, 
by  States,  the  total  number  of  applicants 
and  the  total  entitlement  remaining  un- 
paid at  this  time.  It  also  lists  the  school 
districts  having  a  loss  of  over  510,000  in 
each  State. 

I  am  happy  to  be  joined  by  38  Sen- 
ators as  cosponsors,  and  I  have  the  as- 
surance of  many  more  of  their  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  not  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  of  the  entitlement 
to  the  school  districts  who  have  made 
application  under  existing  law,  then  we 
should  amend  the  law  to  provide  that 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  amount 
which  they  have  been  told  they  would 
receive  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  impact 
upon  their  school  districts. 

This  appropriation.  In  my  estimation, 
must  l>e  passed,  if  we  are  to  keep  faith 
with  the  districts  which  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
these  funds,  and  who  were  paid  only  95 
percent  of  that  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  the  law  enacted  by  this  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  may  li-  on  the 
desk  until  the  opening  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow, to  enable  other  Senators  to  be- 
come cosponsors,  if  they  see  fit. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  also,  to  have  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  tabulation  en- 
titled "Loss  of  Funds  Under  PubUc  Law 
874  Resulting  From  5-Percent  Deficit  for 
Fiscal  1959."  That  is  the  deficit  which 
this  amendment  is  calculated  to  reim- 
burse. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and, 
without  objection,  the  tabulation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  submitted  by  Mr. 
Kerr  (for  himself,  and  Senators  Mon- 
RONEY,  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Yarborouch.  Cooper,  Engle,  Green, 
Talmadge,  Beall,  McNamara,  Hart,  Pas- 
tore,  Randolph,  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Church,  Morse, 
Gruening,  McGee.  Mukdt,  Chavez, 
ScoTT,  Long  of  Hawaii,  Fulbright.  Er- 
viN,  Pong,  Symington.  Bennett.  Mans- 
field,    SCHOEPPEL,     KKFAUVER,     CaRROLL. 
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Ahderson.  Bartlett.  Hartkx,  Cannon, 
Moss.  Hekhwcs.  Mukrat.  and  Kuchbl), 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  as  fol- 
lows: 

I\)r  an  additional  amount  tor  "Payments  to 
scliool  districts,"  fiscal  year  1969,  91^02,000. 

The  tabulation  presented  by  Mr.  Kerr 

is  as  follows : 

Loss  or  Funds  Unde«  Ptjblic  Law  874  Result- 
ing   FaoM    5-PiacENT    Diaicrr    fo»   Fiscal 
1950 
School  districts  having  a  loss  of  over  $10,- 

000  are  listed  individually.  ^^^  j,j 

Alabama :  dollars 

Total  applicants  53 177.200 

Huntsville  City 24,100 

liontgomery  Coimty 22,800 

MobUe    CX>unty 38,900 

Alaska: 

Total  20  applicants 144,000 

Territory    of    Alaska 75,900 

Anchorage   ISD 29,500 

Arizona: 

Total  109  applicants 176,500 

Port    Defiance 15,600 

Tucson  BSD 29,400 

Tucson  HSD 13,300 

Port  Huachuca  accom 14,900 

Page    accom 11,800 

Arkansas : 

Total  36  applicants 44,700 

Pulaski   County  spec.   SD 12,700 

California: 

Total   39«  applicants 1,335.800 

30,700 

13.200 

10,100 

11,200 

13.400 

14,300 

36,700 

19,900 

11,100 

13.000 

13,800 

18,600 

13,300 

10,700 

12,100 

11,800 

10.800 


Georgii  I 


J otal  76  applicants. 

County 

County 

Hou^n  County 
of  Savannah, 
ee  County  . 
RlchJnond  County. 
Douj  herty  County. 
Hawaii :  1  applicant. 
Idaho: 

Total  36  applicants. 
Mou  itain    Home. 


Cobb 

Bibb 

Hou! 

City 

Musdog 


Illinois  : 

Total    88    applicants 

Nort  1    Chicago 

Ranloul    City 

Masqoutah    Comm.   Unit 

Total    106  applicants. 
Total  25   applicants 


Indianpt 
Iowa 

Kansas 


Total    200    applicants- 
Junction   City 

Wichita   City   SD 

Leavenworth 


Port 
Kentucky 


Jefferson 
Louisiina: 


Total  52  applicants- 
County 


Bossier 


Total  10  applicants- 
Parish 


Maine 
Towfa 


Total  63  appUcants- 
of  Limestone 


Mary  1 1  nd 


Harlca-d 


Monterey    City 

Folaom  Jt.  Unif 

Monterey    XJHSD 

Coronado  Unif.  SD 

San    Juan    ESD 

Rio  Unda   USD 

Vallejo  Unif.   SD 

Alameda  Unif.  SD 

Ch-ant  UHSD 

Mount  Diablo  Unif.  SD 

Oceanslde-Ubby    USD 

China  Lake  Jt.  SD 

Chula  VlsU  City 

Crystal    USD 

Sweetwater     UHSD 

Lompoc  USD 

Kern  County  Jt.  UHSD 

San  Diego  Unif.  SD 132,900 

City  of  San  Bernardino 17,300 

City  of  San  Bernardino  HSD.--         10,500 
Lancaster    SD 13,700 

""Sacramento  City  USD 18.900 

San  Francisco  Unif.  SD 42,900 

Antelope  Valley  Jt.  UHSD 13.100 

Long  Beach  Unif.  SD 57,700 

Riverside    City 12,000 

Torrance  Unif.   SD 13,900 

Oakland    Unif.    SD 34,300 

Muroc  Unif.  SD 12,600 

Colorado : 

Total    80    applicants 212,700 

Lakewood 13,100  Cltj 

Colorado  Springs 31,900      New 

Denver 55.800 

Pueblo 13,000 

Fountain 16,  100 

Adams-Arapahoe  Jt.  SD 17,400     New 

Connecticut: 

Total  39  applicants 75.900 

Town  of  Groton 24, 100 

Delaware:  Total  9  applicants 9,  100 

Florida: 

Total    18   applicants 208,200 


Total  14  applicants. 

County 

Annfc  Arundel  County — 

County 

George's  Cbunty. 

lifary's  County 

'.Llngton   County 


Nevad  a 


CI  a 

New 


Escambia    County 

Brevard   County 

Bay  County 

Monroe    County 

Duval  County 

Okaloosa  Ooxinty 

Hillsborough    County. 
Orange    County 


June 


V* 


Mon  tgomery 

Prirjce 

St. 

Wash 
Massachusetts: 

Total  139  applicants. 

Town  of  Ayer. 

City  of  Springfield. 

City  of  Chlcopee. 

Bou-ne  SD. 
Mlchi(;an:  Tot  ail  75  applicants. 
Minne  sota:  Total  32  applicants. 
Missis  lippi 


Total  22  applicants. 
Mun.  Sep 


Bilo  Li 
Mlssoi  iri : 

Total  130  applicants 

Wajneavllle  Reorg,  SD 

Monta  na :  Total  77  applicants- 
Nebraska  : 

Total  35  applicants 


Cm  iha  - 
Llnsoln.. 
Bell  Bvue 


Ik 


Total  11  applicants.. 
County 

Hampshire : 
Total  30  applicants- - 

of  Portsmouth 

J|ersey : 
Total  114  applicants. 
Township 


Pen  berton 
Eatontown  . 


Iflexico : 

Total  51  applicants 

Alainogordo  Mun 

Albiquerque  Mun 

Las   Cruces 

Gal  lup-McKinley  Counties. 
New  1  ork : 
28.300  Total  161  applicants. .. 

36,600  Rone  City  SD 

1 1 ,  000     North  Carolina : 

16,  100  Total  30  applicants 

38,200  Craven  County 

19,800         Fayetteville 

11.400         Cuifiberland  County 

12.300  On!  low  County 


Loss  in 

doOmn 

200.200 

20,200 

19.000 

19.000 

10.  700 

27.000 

16.800 

12.000 

145, 700 

58.800 
11,600 

125. 600 
19,400 
16,700 
11,900 
37,000 
20.200 

199, 500 
16,900 
49.300 
11.400 

51.400 
11,900 

45.200 
14.000 

61.900 
19.000 

a03.200 
26.600 
83.000 
88.800 
79,900 
13,800 
12,400 

206.  500 

10.  500 

11.  100 
19,  700 
14,200 
38,  100 
19.000 

58.500 

13.400 

93,600 
12,400 
53.300 

70,700 
11,  100 
20, 800 
20.000 

52.  700 
28,800 

40,800 
25,300 

121.400 
17.200 
11.000 

183, 200 
17.200 
59,500 

18. 100 
17. 100 

182. 000 
21, 100 

84,  100 
13.000 
11.  100 
12.400 
13,700 


Loss  in 

North    Dakota:    Total    24    appll-  dollars 

cants 13.  500 

Ohio: 

ToUl    163    appilcanU 192.400 

Dayton 26.  700 

Palrborn H.  900 

Columbus 35.  200 

Oklahoma: 

Total   278    applicants 280,400 

Midwest    City 40.000 

Lawton 36.400 

Tulsa 22.400 

Oklahoma    City 35,700 

Oregon:    Total  88  applicants 40,300 

Pennsylvania : 

ToUl  138  applicants 190  000 

Philadelphia 91.  600 

Rhode  Island : 

Total  21  applicants 69.500 

Newport 18,  500 

Town  of  Mlddletown 12,800 

Town  of  North  Kingstown 15,500 

South  Carolina: 

Total  30  applicants 122.500 

North    Charlestown 21.500 

Columbia 11.  100 

Beaufort   County 11,200 

Aiken  County 14,200 

South  Dakota: 

ToUl  53  applicants 81.400 

Rapid     City 15,40«J 

Douglas 16,900 

Tennessee : 

Total  49  applicanU 81   900 

Shelby   County 10,100 

Knox    County 10.100 

Texas: 

Total  263  applicants 478.000 

Fort    Worth 38.500 

Ysleta 19,200 

H    Paso 49.400 

Kllleen 18,500 

Edgewood 11.200 

San    Antonio 50.300 

Randolph     Field 12.200 

Port    Sam   Houston 15,700 

Abilene 11.  100 

-Arlington 11,  000 

Corpus    Christl 12.000 

Utah: 

Total  12  applicants 69.200 

Tooele  County 10,400 

Weber  County 12,300 

Ogden  City 12.  600 

Davis  County 24,  300 

Vermont:  Total  4  applicants 3.900 

Virginia: 

Total  45  appllcanU 542,600 

County  of  Princess  Anne 39.500 

City  of  Portsmouth 21.400 

City  of  Hampton 20.300 

County  of  Arlin^rton 72.000 

County  of  Fairfax 130,900 

County  of  Norfolk 36,400 

City  of  Norfolk 83.  700 

City  of  Alexandria 29.500 

County  of  Prince  William 12,  600 

Washington: 

Total  192  applicants 327,300 

Clover   Park 18.100 

Highland 13.  400 

Bremerton  Cons.  SD 21,700 

Moses    Lake 12.300 

Tacoma 19.  200 

Du pont -Ft.  Lewis  SD 18.200 

Seattle 39.  800 

Spokane 10,  000 

West  Virginia:  Total  5  applicants.  6,  000 

Wisconsin:  Total  45  applicants 26,000 

Wyoming: 

Total  17  applicants 22,700 

Cheyenne 11,  200 

Guam 30,  000 

Virgin  Islands 2.200 
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AMENDMENT  OP  NATIONAL  LABOR 
RELATIONS  ACT,  RELATING  TO 
FEDERAL-STATE  JURISDICTION- 
ADDITIONAL  CO«»ONSOR  OP  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  7,  1960.  the  name  of 
Senator  McNamara  was  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3633)  to 
amend  section  14fc)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  relating  to  Federal - 
State  jurisdiction,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Douglas  on  June  7,  1960. 


FOREIGN  COMPEnriON  WITH 
AMERICAN  INDUSTRY— ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13.  1960.  the  names  of 
Senators  Hickenlooper,  Wiley.  Hruska. 
Cotton.  Dworshak,  Bush.  Keating. 
Aiken.  Javits,  Pkouty,  Bennett,  Scott, 
Bridges.  Saltonstall.  Schoeppel.  SMrrn. 
Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Carlson  were 
added  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  208)  to  provide 
for  a  commission  to  study  and  rep>ort  on 
the  influence  of  foreign  trade  upon  busi- 
ness and  industrial  expansion  in  the 
United  States,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dirk- 
sen  on  June  13.  1960. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  cosponsor- 
ship  of  the  joint  resolution  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI 
to  create  a  Commission  on  International 
Trade  which  would  be  designed  to  study 
the  influence  of  foreign  trade  uF>on  the 
U.S.  economy. 

I  stress  these  thoughts  at  this  time, 
however.  I  hope  the  Commission  will 
not  only  take  into  consideration  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign-policy  implications 
to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  its  eco- 
nomics, but  also  in  terms  of  its  peace 
leadership,  for  the  political  and  diplo- 
matic implications  of  the  U.S.  trade  pol- 
icy in  our  struggle  to  cope  with  the 
massive  and  many-faceted  Communist 
challenge,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  least  equal 
to  those  in  their  importance. 

This  must  be  emphasized  because,  in 
foreign  trade  as  in  so  many  other  aspects 
of  our  national  life,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  some  sacrifices  in  order  to  keep 
the  world  free. 

Furthermore.  I  know  such  a  Commis- 
sion will  avail  itself  of  the  manifold  re- 
sources and  talent  available  in  such 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  as  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  government,  as  well  as  private 
agencies.  The  experience  and  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  accumulated  in 
these  organs  of  government  will,  I  sun 
sure,  provide  invaluable  assistance  to  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 


A   TOAST  TO  THE  FLAG 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  being  Flag  Day,  it  is  well 
that  we  recall  the  story  of  how  our  flag 
got  its  nickname.  Old  Glory. 


One  bitterly  cold  day  in  1830,  the 
Charles  Dagett  stood  ready  to  set  sail  in 
Salem  Harbor.  The  captain.  WUliam 
Driver,  was  about  to  begin  the  cere- 
monies for  the  embarkation. 

A  sailor  passed  to  him  the  flag  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  said: 

Sir.  in  the  days  gone  by.  It  was  the  custom 
of  sailors  embarking  on  a  Journey  to  dedi- 
cate the  flag  to  the  Trinity — God.  the  Father; 
God.  the  Son;  and  God.  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Then,  after  benediction,  the  flag  was  un- 
furled and  raised,  and  the  sailors  would 
shout  "Glory,  glory,  glory." 

As  Captain  Driver  looked  up  at  the 
flag  being  hoisted,  he  cried  out: 
To  thee,  let  me  call  thee  "Old  Glory." 

Thirty  years  later,  during  the  Civil 
War.  the  city  of  Nashville.  Term.,  fell  to 
soldiers  of  the  North.  Ceremonies  were 
planned  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but 
the  flag  in  use  for  the  occasion  was  too 
small. 

Captain  Driver,  still  in  possession  of 
"Old  Glory."  was  there.  He  offered  the 
flag  for  the  ceremony.  A  cry  went  up 
from  the  crowd.  Someone  shouted  "Old 
Glory";  and  the  famous  nickname  stuck. 
It  has  been  the  popular  name  for  the 
American  flag  ever  since. 

Mr.  President,  today  being  Flag  Day,  I 
wish  to  quote  the  words  from  "A  Toast 
to  the  Flag."  by  John  Daly: 

Here's  to  the  red  of  it. 
There's  not  a  thread  of  It. 
No,  nor  a  shred  of  it. 
In  all  the  spread  of  It 

From  foot  to  head. 
But  heroes  bled  for  It. 
Faced  steel  and  lead  for  It. 
Precious  blood  shed  for  it, 

Bathing  it  red. 

Here's  to  the  white  of  it. 

Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  it. 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it. 
But  feels  the  might  at  it. 

Through  day  and  night. 
Womanhood's  care  oX  it 
Made  manhood's  dare  for  it; 
Purity's  prayer  for  it 

Keeps  it  so  white. 

Here's  to  the  blue  of  It. 
Heavenly  view  of  it. 
Star-spangled  hue  of  it. 
Honesty's  due  of  It, 

Constant  and  true. 
Here's  to  the  whole  of  it. 
Stars,  stripes,  and  pole  of  it. 
Here's  to  the  soul  of  it. 

Bed.  white,  and  blue. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIOHTY-PIPTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OP  U.S.  ARMY 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  today, 
June  14.  commemorates  the  185th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Army  by  authority  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  From  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment in  1775  through  the  years,  the 
relationship  which  has  existed  between 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
and  the  Army  has  be«i  a  close  one.  The 
action  of  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1775  enabled  the  freedom-loving  people 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  to 
wage  war  successfully  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  to  set  an  example  for  the 
entire  world. 


The  actUxi  of  the  Congress  in  strongly 
supporting  our  Army  is  the  symbol  of  its 
high  respect  for  the  Army  and  the  fine 
job  it  has  done  over  the  years  and  is  do- 
ing now.  It  must  be  comforting  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
free  world  to  know  that  Congress  realizes 
the  great  importance  of  a  strong  Army. 

As  capable  as  our  Army  is  today,  the 
Congress  must  be  always  on  guard  to  see 
that  it  is  maintained  modem,  eflflcient, 
and  ready  to  strike  rapidly  in  event  of 
aggression. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  query  the  acting  majority 
leader  about  the  calendar  and  the  busi- 
ness for  today,  and  for  tomorrow,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  respond  to  the  query  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  state 
that,  contrary  to  what  I  said  yesterday. 
Calendar  No.  1586.  H.R.  7634.  the  public 
works  authorization  bill,  will  not  be 
brought  up  today,  but  will  be  brought 
up  later  in  the  week,  possibly  on  Thurs- 
day, although  I  cannot  make  v  definite 
commitment  in  that  resp>ect. 

It  is  contemplated  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1374,  Senate  Resolution 
279.  to  authorize  additional  expenditures 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions; Calendar  No.  1375,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 310,  to  increase  the  limit  of  ex- 
penditures for  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services ;  Calendar  No. 
1376,  Senate  Resolution  305,  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  the  uses  of  Government- 
licensed  media  for  the  dissemination  of 
political  opinions,  news,  and  so  forth. 

Those  three  resolutions  are  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  repeat  what  I  said  on  yesterday,  in 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI — who, 
incidentally,  I  learn,  has  no  opposition 
this  year — is  interested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  those  measures,  we  will  turn  to  Calen- 
dar No.  1163,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
participation  in  an  international  con- 
vention of  representative  citizens  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations,  to 
examine  how  greater  political  and  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  their  peoples 
may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.S.  delegates  to  such  con- 
ventions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Then  it  is  quite  possible  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  that 
measure,  if  there  is  time,  we  shall  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1411,  S.  2929,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  afH- 
davits  of  belief. 

It  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  the 
Senate  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill,  Calendar 
No.  1614.  H.R.  11998. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader  whether  these  measures 
will  be  called  up  in  the  order  of  the 
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namely.  1374.        (Aftsr 


calendar  numbers  given; 
1375.1376. 1163.  and  1411? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  the  antici- 
pation, and  that  is  what  will  be  done,  if 
it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   Very  well. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  CUBA 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  always  been  the 
warmest  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  toward  Cuba 
and  its  people.  As  a  result  of  close 
association  and  the  confidence  the  peo- 
ple have  for  each  other,  Americans  have 
invested  billions  of  dollars  in  Cuba.  Be- 
cause of  this,  Cuba  enjoys  a  standard  of 
living  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
Latin  American  country. 

Much  of  this  feeling  of  friendship,  as 
well  as  investments  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba,  has  been  jeop- 
ardized since  Fidel  Castro  rose  to  power 
in  Cuba  and  launched  his  hate-monger 
campaign  against  the  United  States. 
His  actions  have  caused  people  in  this 
country  to  give  a  great  deal  of  thought 
as  to  what  to  do  about  sugar  legislation 
and  the  favorable  position  Cuba  enjoys 
under  this  program.  Recently  Castro 
has  adopted  an  even  more  vicious  anti- 
American  attitude  and  has  been  tsong 
Cuba  ever  closer  to  Communist  Russia. 
Mr.  President,  I  doubt  if  any  coimtry 
in  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  been 
more  tolerant  of  criticism  than  we  have 
been  of  the  Castro  regime.  This  cannot 
go  on  forever.  The  attitude  of  Premier 
Castro  indicates  a  complete  lack  of 
gratitude  for  the  Invaluable  assistance 
his  country  receives  from  the  United 
States  through  the  sugar  program.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  Congress  schedule 
legislation  extending  the  Sugar  Act  for 
early  action  and  also  that  additional 
consideration  be  given  to  greater  quotas 
for  farmers  of  the  United  States  who  are 
plagued  with  surpluses  of  virtually  every 
crop  they  raise  and  need  alternative 
crops. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  an  article  entitled 
"Communists  Take  Over  90  Miles  From 
United  States,"  which  appears  in  the 
June  20.  1960.  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  including  the  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  Premier  Castro's 
chief  advisers.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
editors  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
for  another  outstanding  article.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  sensible  discussions  of 
the  Cuban  situation  I  have  ever  read. 
It  points  up  very  graphically  the  impos- 
sible situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
as  concerns  Cuba  and  our  aid  to  this 
country  through  our  sugar  program.  I 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the  article  will 
be  widely  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Communists  Take  Ovm  90  Miles  Prom 
United  States — How  They  Did  It — What 
It  Mkans 

(Castro's  Cuba  Is  now  exposed  In  Its  true 
role — a  Communist  satellite  offshore  from 
the  United  States. 
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dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  Is  firmly 
This  dictatorship  looks  to  Soviet  Rus- 
to    Communist   China    for    political 
guidance  and  for  support. 

All  opposition  to  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship, where  it  rises,  is  suppressed.  Secret 
police  spy  on  the  people,  spreading  fear. 
Thousands  of  political  prisoners  crowd  Jails. 
The  last  of  Cuba's  Independent  newspa- 
pers :iave  been  taken  over  or  suppressed. 
The  ( overnment  controls  all  broadcasting. 
It  no\ '  is  a  crime  to  make  any  statement  un- 
favors  ble  to  communism  or  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Private  property,  more  than  $300  million 
of  it  American  owned,  has  been  seized 
government   without  tangible   corn- 
Large   amounts   of    property   re- 
to  be  seized. 
one  political  party,  the  Popular  So- 
cialist— Communist — Party,   is  permitted   to 
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VISITORS    from    MOSCOW 

s  against  this  background  that  Nlkita 

Soviet  dictator,  has  agreed   to 

Cuba.     Anaatas  Mikoyan.  Soviet  No.  2 

already   has   visited   the   island    to  do 

Both      the     Soviet     Union     and 

are  opening  large  embassies 

A  mutual  defense  treaty  is  be- 

ntioned. 

■s    rulers    Intend    soon    to    recognize 

China.     They  plan  to  ask  Chou 

Red    China's    Premier,    to    visit    the 

Chinese    Communists    are    increas- 

actlve  In  Cuba. 

communlzation    of    Cuba    Is    being 

in  all  fields. 

New  York  Times,  which  has  been 
to  the  Castro  government,  reported 
ispatch  from  Havana  dated  June  6: 
Castro  regime  is  bending  every  effort 
ure  the  minds  of  youth, 
pattern  of  training  is  similar  to  that 
by  many  totalitarian  governments.  It 
Indoctrination  in  schools,  on  radio 
television,  and  in  the  press;  military 
training  from  7  years  of  age;  a  hate  cam- 
palgi..  this  time  directed  against  the  United 
Stat<B:  the  organization  of  work  brigades  of 
boys  from  14  to  18;  and  meetings  and  fiestas, 
all  w  th  a  political  purpose. 

Tie  Government  feels  that,  once  the 
youtli  of  Cuba  is  indoctrinated  with  hatred 
towa-d  United  States,  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries  will  be  permanently 
dami,ged." 
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The  Associated  Press,  in  a  dispatch  from 
New  York  City  dated  June  7,  said: 

T  iree  exiled  Cuban  newspaper  publishers 
decls  red  today  that  the  Fidel  Castro  govern- 
men ;  is  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  •  •  •  The  three  publishers,  now 
Uvln;  in  the  United  States,  all  expressed 
agre<  ment  when  asked  if  they  considered  the 
Cast  o  regime  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Tt  e  AP,  in  an  article  from  Caracas,  Vene- 
zueli  „  dated  June  7,  said : 

'E  ithuslastlc  demonstrations  greeted 
Dort  c6s  (Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dor- 
tic6s)   last  night  on  his  arrvial  at  Malquetla 


Airport  from  Lima,  Peru,  and  In  the  work- 
ing-class sections  of  Caracas." 

Dortic6s  has  been  on  a  tour  of  six  Latin 
American  nations,  selling  anti-Americanism 
to  workers,  students,  and  peasants. 

HEMISPHKRIC    BASE 

Use  of  Cuba  as  the  base  for  Communist 
operations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  be- 
ginning to  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment as  of  great  and  growing  importance  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Communists,  earlier,  had  gained  control  in 
two  countries  of  this  hemisphere— Guate- 
mala and  BrlUsh  Guiana.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1953  threw  out  a  Communist 
administration  In  British  Guiana.  In  1954. 
a  revolution  in  Guatemala  drove  out  the 
pro-Commiuilst  regime.  Communists  are 
looking  for  a  comeback  In  British  Guiana 
once  Independence  is  given  to  that  British 
outpost. 

The  Soviet  base  in  Cuba  is  described  as  of 
vastly  greater  Importance  than  earlier  bases. 
Here,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States, 
Is  an  Island  country  780  miles  long,  offering 
potentials  for  military  operations  as  well  as 
for  propaganda  offensives  directed  at  a  whole 
continent. 

Military  possibilities,  related  to  Communist 
purposes,  are  no  longer  being  discounted. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay. 
important  to  defense  of  the  Caribbean  area 
in  time  of  war.  is  being  harassed.  Its  re- 
moval is  an  objective  of  the  Communist 
rulers  of  Cuba 

The  Panama  Canal  already  is  in  the  line 
of  political  fire.  There,  too.  Communists  are 
active  from  their  base  in  Cuba.  Cubans 
staged  an  abortive  invasion  of  Panama  In 
1959.  Political  means  are  expected  to  be  em- 
ployed from  now  on  to  try  to  force  the  United 
States  to  give  up  rights  in  this  vital  area. 

In  Cube  lUelf .  Soviet  "geologists"  are  mak- 
ing a  complete  survey  of  the  Island. 

Imp>ortant  U.S.  military  officials  believe 
that  these  "geologists"  are  studying  possi- 
bilities for  submarine  and  missile  bases  in 
this  strategic  area — up  against  the  so-called 
soft  underbelly  of  the  United  States.  Offi- 
cials are  convinced  that,  as  of  the  present. 
Soviet  submarines  are  not  being  supplied 
from  Cuba,  although  they  are  operating  in 
Cuban  waters. 

In  recent  months.  Cuba's  Communist  Gov- 
ermnent.  already  heavily  armed,  has  Invested 
up  to  100  million  more  dollars  in  new 
weapons 

INVASION    8TRATECT 

Haiti,  only  45  miles  away,  lives  in  constant 
fear  of  invasion.  The  Government  of  Guate- 
mala charges  that  the  Cuban  Government  U 
training  forces  that  will  try  to  put  Commu- 
nists beck  in  pwwer  In  that  country.  Re- 
liable sources  report  that  Cuba  Is  training 
troops  In  the  Sierra  Maestra  for  a  landing  In 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  plan  Is  said  to  be  this :  Before  the  end 
of  1960,  an  internal  uprising  or  military 
coup  will  be  staged  against  Generalissimo 
Rafael  Trujillo.  When  this  happens.  Castro 
will  announce  that  the  help  of  Cuba  has  been 
asked,  and  will  move  in  on  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  establish  a  Communist  Govern- 
ment. 

Cuba  alone,  U.S.  officials  realize,  is  not  the 
final  objective  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  is  through  Cuba  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expects  to  create  trouble  and  to  outflank 
the  United  States  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Soviet  Riissia,  highly  sensitive  to 
U.S.  bases  on  Its  own  p>eriphery.  Is  greatly 
Interested  In  finding  a  way  to  show  the 
United  States  what  It  feels  like  to  have  a 
potentially   hostile  military  base  next  door. 

THE    riNANCIERS 

How  much  money  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  prepared  to  invest  in 
their  Cuban  satellite  remains  a  question. 

To  date,  Russia  has  accomplished  her  ob- 
jectives   at    no    cost.     Instead,    the    Soviet 


Union  has  saved  some  money  by  purchasing 
a  substantial  amount  of  Cuban  sugar  at 
below  the  world  price.  Russia  then  sold  this 
sugar  to  her  people  at  a  profit. 

Castro's  Conununlst  Government  is  paying 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  a  high  price 
for  the  technicians,  "geologists,"  and  others 
who  are  moving  In  to  remake  Cuba  Into  a 
Socialist  state. 

Means  to  finance  the  communlzation  of 
Cuba  actually  are  being  provided  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  United  States. 

U.S.  consumers  in  1960  will  contribute  $128 
million  to  Cuba  as  a  subsidized  price  for 
sugar.  That  total  may  rise  to  $140  million 
through  diversion  of  unfilled  portions  of 
sugar  quotas  to  Cuba.  In  addition,  Amer- 
ican companies  have  contributed  goods  and 
services  amounting  to  between  $100  million 
and  $150  million  for  which  they  have  not 
been  paid. 

In  1  year,  official  observers  point  out,  the 
United  States  is  putting  up  about  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  dollars  to  finance  a  regime  that 
is  openly  hostile. 

On  top  of  that,  the  CommunLsts  In  Cuba 
have  confiscated  more  than  $300  million 
worth  of  American  property.  An  additional 
$500  million  worth  of  American  property  is 
In  danger  of  bein«  taken  over.  The  fiction 
of  payment  is  created  by  offering  some  Amer- 
icana bonds  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform  in  amounts  far  less  than 
the  real  value  of  the  properties.  Bankers 
describe  these  bonds  as  having  little  value. 

Communista  are  pictured  in  Havana  as 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  the  United  States 
financing  a  Communist  revolution— while 
under  violent  attack  by  the  Communist 
rulers  it  la  helping. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  balked  at  a  recom- 
mendation frc«n  President  Eisenhower  that 
he  be  given  authority  to  reduce  the  subsidy 
to  Cuba. 

Resources  from  the  United  SUtes  arc  help- 
ing a  government  that  is  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  the  success  of  Conununlst 
movements  throughout  Latin  America. 

AGITATION    TARGETS 

In  the  field  of  agitation  and  subversion. 
Cuban  agents  are  highly  active.  Labor 
unions,  student  groups.  Journalists,  profes- 
sors, landless  peasants  and  natlonaUst 
movements  of  all  kinds  are  primary  objec- 
tives of  Communist  penetration  from 
Havana. 

In  Venezuela,  Cuba's  leaders  are  striv- 
ing to  gain  hold  of  the  powerful  Oil  Work- 
ers Union.  Labor  unions  of  Cuba  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  government.  Their 
leadership  is  in  Communist  hands.  The 
Reds  have  had  some  success  in  breaking  the 
mfluence  of  more-conservative  labor  organl- 
z.atlons  in  a  number  of  South  American 
countries.  Chile,  in  the  same  way  as 
Venezuela,  is  a  major  target  for  Communist 
penetration  of  unions. 

All  through  Latin  America.  Cuban  embas- 
sies are  centers  of  Communist  activity. 
American  officials  describe  these  embas- 
sies as  areas  of  Infection  from  which  Com- 
munist doctrine  and  activity  are  spread. 

In  private  conversations,  officials  show 
growing  concern.  One  pointed  out  that 
Chile's  big  Communist  Party  is  now  100  per- 
cent for  Castro.  Said  the  defense  chief  of 
another  Latin-American  country:  "Castro  is 
sending  agents  all  over  South  America.  He 
Is  backed,  and  presumably  financed,  by 
Russia.  He's  being  taken  as  a  serious 
threat." 

The  Federation  of  University  Students  of 
the  University  of  Havana  is  active  among 
student  groups  in  many  Latin- American 
countries.  Students,  In  turn,  are  leaders  in 
the  attacks  upon  the  United  States  and  in 
supporting  Commimlst  causes.  Financing 
of  this  activity  that  had  come  almost  en- 
tirely from  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  supple- 
n^ented  by  support  from  Cuba. 


In  the  field  of  propaganda,  Cuba's  activity 
is  even  more  Intense. 

Attacks  upon  the  United  States  and  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  socialization  of  Cuba 
are  beamed  by  powerful  radio  stations  out 
of  Havana  to  listeners  throughout  South 
and  Central  America.  These  stations  are 
Government  operated.  Their  No.  1  product 
Is  anti-American  propaganda. 

A  Cuban  news  service.  Presna  Latlna — 
staffed  largely  by  Communists — Is  furnished 
free  to  newspapers  of  Latin  America.  This 
is  a  full-fledged  press  service — costly  to  pro- 
duce and  transmit.  Part  of  the  bill  is  picked 
up  by  the  Castro  Government  In  Cuba  and, 
it  is  understood,  part  by  Moscow. 

Cuban  officials  are  constantly  on  the  move 
In  the  hemisphere.  Their  attention  Is  di- 
rected not  at  the  governments  of  Latin- 
American  countries  increasingly  hostile  to 
the  Cuban  revolution,  but  to  disgruntled 
groups  within  nations  where  political  sta- 
bility is  rare. 

THE    LAND    REFORM 

Socl.i.lizatlan  of  Cuba  Itself  Is  proceeding 
at  a  rapid  rate. 

Basically,  Cuba  is  an  agricultural  country. 
Its  socialization  is  being  carried  out  under 
INRA — the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform.  INRA  has  become  a  superstate. 
It  holds  more  than  4  million  acres  of  land — 
about  half  of  it  taken  from  American  own- 
ers and  the  other  half  from  Cubans.  It 
holds  feed  mills,  packing  plants,  the  entire 
fishing  industry,  many  factories,  about 
600,000  cattle.  INRA  has  seized  or  estab- 
lUhed  more  than  2.000  rural  stores,  now 
called  "stores  of  the  people." 

Plans  call  for  INRA  to  take  over  all  prl- 
v.'^tPly  owned  sugar  mills.  Including  Amer- 
ican ones.  The  agency  already  holds  about 
a  fourth  of  the  country's  mills.  INRA's 
plans  also  call  for  creation  of  a  government- 
owned  iron  and  steel  complex,  with  plants 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  first  the  talk  was  of  "land  reform." 
Peasants  were  to  be  given  the  land  o(  big 
landowners — many  from  the  United  States. 
This  Idea  drew  widespread  support  from  com- 
mentators in  the  United  States. 

Actually,  INRA  is  creating  giant  cooper- 
ative farms — along  Soviet  lines.  Instead  of 
owning  land,  most  peasants  are  ending  up 
as  wage  earners,  in  the  same  or  a  leas  deeir- 
able  state  than  before  the  theft  of  what 
had  been  privately  owned  land. 

INRA's  executive  director,  Antonio  Nuftez 
Jimenez,  on  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  ar- 
ranged for  Soviet  experts  In  large  numbers  to 
carry  forward  his  program,  now  in  a  dis- 
organized state. 

Under  socialism,  as  brought  to  Cuba  by 
Castro  and  his  Communist  aids,  the  people 
are  not  faring  too  well.  The  loyalty  of  the 
peasants  and  of  many  workers,  however.  Is 
being  held  by  promises  of  many  good  things 
to  come. 

Pay  of  workers,  in  fact,  has  been  reduced 
by  "voluntary  contributions"  to  revolution- 
ary activity.  Infiatlon  Is  beginning  now  to 
eat  Into  standards  of  living  as  wages  are 
controlled  and  prices  move  higher.  Goods  of 
many  kinds  are  beginning  to  run  short. 
Replacement  of  these  goods  is  more  difficult 
as  American  suppliers  begin  to  balk  at  mak- 
ing gifts  of  their  products. 

In  the  middle  class  and  among  some 
groupw  of  vpage  earners,  including  construc- 
tion workers,  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction 
and  alarm  Here,  methods  taught  by  the 
Soviet  Union  are  applied  to  keep  people  In 
line. 

BRIMMING    JAILS 

Spies  and  Informers  are  on  every  side. 
Waiters  in  cafes  and  bars,  barbers,  beauty- 
shop  operators,  store  clerks,  taxi  drivers,  bell- 
hops and  servants  report  any  criticism  of  the 
regime  to  intelligence  agents.  Children  in 
the  Juvenile  patrols — which  the  Government 


organized  to  replace  boy  and  girl  scouts — 
are  instructed  to  inform  on  their  parents 
and  neighbors. 

Arrest  swiftly  follows  these  denunciation^ 
Cuban  prisons  are  Jammed  with  political 
prisoners.  The  largest  prison,  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  holds  about  5,000  with  two  prisoners 
In  cells  Intended  for  one.  Pood  is  bad.  san- 
itary facilities  worse.  Reading  is  prohibited. 
Common  criminals  are  given  better  treat- 
ment than  political  prisoners. 

Communist  techniques  are  applied  in  all 
fields  to  try  to  socialize  Cuba. 

There  are  growing  doubts  whether  a  Com- 
munist Cuba  can  be  made  to  work.  These 
doubts  would  Increase  further,  some  officials 
believe,  If  the  United  States  should  decide 
not  to  subsidize  the  venture  into  commu- 
nism taking  place  next  door.  It  now  is 
doubted  that  American  businessmen  will 
continue  to  supply  goods  to  Cuba  without 
certainty  of  payment. 

The  question  being  raised  Is  whether  Soviet 
Russia,  guiding  Cuba  to  communism,  will 
come  forward  with  the  volume  of  aid  that 
would  be  required  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of 
violence  among  the  people.  American  offi- 
cials £ay  that  the  So\'iet  Union  never  has 
bt-en  noted  for  making  outright  grants  of  aid 
on  a  large  scale. 

Russia  obviously  is  playing  for  bigger 
st^es  than  Cuba.  Through  a  communized 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  rulers  are  described  as  aim- 
ing to  penetrate  and  to  get  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  larger  nations  of  South  America. 
Once  they  are  In  the  Americas  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing, trouble  ccmfrontlng  the  United  States 
could  be  immense. 

IS  THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  DEAD? 

What  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is:  A  warning 
to  the  rest  of  the  wcM-ld  to  keep  its  hands  off 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Issued  in  1823  by 
President  James  Monroe — partly  to  stop  Rus- 
sian moves  of  that  day  in  the  Americas. 

What  the  Monroe  Etoctrlne  says:  The 
American  continents  "are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  coloni- 
zation by  any  European  powers." 

Also — 

llie  United  States  would  consider  "any 
attempt"  by  European  powers  "to  extend 
their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi- 
sphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety." 

The  question  now  raised :  I>oes  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  apply  to  the  Communist  takeover 
in  Cuba?  Or  is  this  137-year-old  policy  dead, 
in  practical  terms? 

A  proposed  "New  Monroe  Doctrine":  His- 
torian Samuel  Plagg  Bemls  has  urged  that 
Congress  add  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  reso- 
lution declaring  the  United  States  would  be 
"Justified  •  •  •  in  taking  steps  to  forestall 
intervention,  domination,  control,  and  colon- 
ization by  International  communism  in  the 
New  World."  The  Bemls  resolution  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  but  no  hearings  have 
been  held,  because  of  State  Department  op- 
position. The  State  Department  argues  that 
Latin  Americans  might  resent  a  U.S.  declara- 
tion of  intent  to  "Intervene"  in  a  Latin 
country,  and  that  Communist  penetration 
has  to  be  handled  by  Joint  efforts  of  the 
American   nations. 

THE    "POLITBURO"    NOW    RULING    CUBA 

Fidel  Castro:  Rabble-rouser,  influenced  by 
other  members  of  "politburo."  Like  them 
all,  a  bitter  hater  of  United  States.  Out  to 
commimlze  Cuba,  spread  communism 
through  Latin  America  with  Soviet  help. 

Raul  Castro:  Fidel's  younger  brother,  first 
in  line  of  succession.  Communist  trained 
and  married  to  a  Communist.  Once  kid- 
naped U.S.  marines  and  got  away  with  it. 
Shrewd  and  devious. 

Ernesto  (Ch6)  Guevara:  President.  Na-_ 
tional  Bank.  Known  as  agent  of  inter-' 
national  communism.  Goes  armed  to  bank 
meetings.  Holds  dictatorial  power  over  na- 
tional finances. 
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Antonio  Nuflez  Jimenez:  Economic  dicta- 
tor, as  head  of  INRA  (National  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform) .  Known  as  a  Commxinlst. 
Importing   Soviet    experts   to   try   to   make 
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REVISED  DEFENSE  MANPOWER 

POLICY  NO.  4 
Mf   PROUTY.     Mr.  President,  along 


SS'SiSnXme;Tork.  ^se^'ng  prtvat;     with   the   distinguished  senior  Senator 


property  on  vast  scale. 

Osvaldo  Dortlc6s:  President.  Former  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Communist  Party  chief. 
Heads  antl-U.S.  propaganda  mission  through 
Latin  America.  Is  consulted  on  Important 
decisions. 

Augusto  Martinez  Sanchez:  Labor  czar. 
Par  to  left,  with  Red  connections.  Runs 
government-controlled  unions  with  power 
over  hiring,  firing,  wages.  Has  power  to  seize 
t)\isinesse8  involved  in  real  or  trumped-up 
labor  troubles. 

Juan  Marlnello:  Veteran  head  of  Popular 
Socialist  (Communist)  Party.  Stays  out  of 
limelight,  but  is  a  powerful  influence  on  r\U- 
Ing  "poUtburo"  of  Cuban  Government. 

Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez:  Dedicated  Com- 
munist, editor  of  Communist  paper  "Hoy.- 
Close  adviser  to  Fidel  Castro.  Helps  to  shape 
antl-U.S.  line  of  propaganda  for  radio  station 
and  press  service  directed  to  all  of  Latin 
America. 


MEDICAL    AID    WILL    SAVE    SENIOR 
CITIZENS  FROM  CONSTANT  PEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  longer  can  we.  as  a  nation,  permit 
a  situation  to  exist  where  millions  upon 
millions  of  our  senior  citizens  live  with 
the  cost  of  medical  assistance  that  can 
bring  life  and  health  beyond  their  reach? 

No  problem  of  old  age  is  as  great  as 
that  of  health.  Illness  is  the  focal  point 
of  fear  among  our  older  people.  As  their 
health  declines,  their  insurance  rates 
climb.  Forced  by  low  fixed  incomes  to 
adhere  to  rigid  budgets  that  do  not  and 
cannot  provide  for  any  emergency,  these 
people  know  that  any  serious  illness  can 
wipe  out  what  little  security  they  have. 

The  U.S.  Senate  is  imder  extreme 
moral  obligation  to  recognize  this  grave 
situation  and  to  cope  with  it  through 
effective  legislation  just  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  have  here  a  letter,  typical  of  hun- 
dreds I  have  received,  which  tells  in  sim- 
ple and  thoughtful  language  the  plight 
of  our  senior  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  Indeed  frightening 
■when  one  attempts  to  visualize  the  future 
where  earning  ability  has  ceased  and  the 
needs  of  life  must  be  met  with  a  very  meager 
income.  Where  a  person's  humble  security 
can  be  changed  to  a  condition  of  want  by  one 
short  period  of  illness  and  exorbitant  medi- 
cal and  doctor  bills.  Too  few  persons  are 
fortunate  enough  to  earn  sufBclent  Income 
to  provide  assurance  against  such  an  uncer- 
tain future  and  a  way  must  be  provided  now 


so  that  all  can  systematically  build  a  fund     the  production  involved  in  the  persistent  sur 


for  what  lies  ahead. 

There  are  millions  in  this  same  predica- 
ment. The  proposed  Forand  bill  Is  the  first 
step  to  provide  assxirance  of  care  when  we 
are  unable  to  bear  the  burden. 

We  sincerely  urge  your  support  of  this  leg- 
islation which  will  assist  those  unable  to 
assist  themselves  when  it  becomes  needed 
most. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Tours  respectfully. 


frod  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper  1  and  the 
disti  iguished  jtmior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvsnia  [Mr.  Scott],  I  filed  a  minority 
report  in  the  volume  which  contains  the 
repo  -t  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
emp  oyment  Problems. 

Tl  e  minority  made  a  number  of  rec- 
omnendations  to  aid  the  unemployed, 
part  cularly  the  unemployed  in  dis- 
tress ed  areas.  On  page  183  of  its  report, 
the   ninority  recommended,  that — 

The  Federal  Ctovernment  direct  all  Federal 
agen  ;les,  defense  and  nondefense.  to  give 
preferential  treatment  to  areas  of  substantial 
laboi  surplus  in  their  purchasing  and  con- 
tracting. 

Tlie  minority  also  recommended, 
that  — 

Ai:  Government  agencies,  both  defense  and 
none  efense  be  directed  to  give  special  con- 
sider ation  to  placing  new  Installations  in 
area!  of  substantial  labor  surplus  when 
locating  or  expanding  outside  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
on  .  une  7  the  Director  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  announced  the  issu- 
anc<  of  a  revised  policy  dealing  with  the 
plac  ement  of  Government  contracts  and 
Gov  jmment-financed  facilities  in  areas 
of  h  gh  unemployment. 

T  le  majority  report  contained  no  rec- 
omr  lendation  of  this  nature. 

S<>  that  all  Senators  will  be  familiar 
witl,  the  character  of  the  Revised  De- 
fense Manpower  Policy  No.  4,  I  ask 
una:iimous  consent  that  a  press  release 
whii;h  explains  the  policy  revision  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
leas;  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec  3RD,  as  follows : 

Ex)  :cUTrvE  Office  of  the  President. 

Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization, 

Washington.  DC. 

Director  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
Leo  A.  Hoegh  announced  today  the  issuance 
of  a  revised  Defense  Btonpower  Policy  No.  4, 
deal  ng  with  the  placement  of  Government 
contracts  and  Government-financed  facilities 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

Tl  le  revised  policy  provides  that  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  surplus  labor  areas  under 
DM1 '  No.  4  for  purposes  of  Government  pro- 
cure ment  and  facilities  construction  or  ex- 
paniion  will  be  offered  first  to  areas  of  per- 
sist* nt  high  unemployment  levels.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  will  classify  these  persist- 
ent surplus  labor  areas  separately  from  other 
areas  with  substantial  current  unemploy- 
ment levels. 

Another  policy  revision  encourages  prime 
contractors  to  award  subcontracts  to  firms 
whiiih  will  perform  a  substantial  portion  of 


effort  will  be  made  by  Federal  procurement 
agencies  to  assist  such  areas,  but  the  effect  Is 
likely  to  be  limited  by  the  lack  of  appropriate 
plant  facilities  In  many  such  areas. 

The  full  text  of  the  policy  will  appear 
shortly  In  the  Federal  Register.  It  becomes 
effective  on  July  6.  Defense  Manpower  Policy 
No.  4  was  one  of  a  number  of  manpower 
measures  instituted  during  the  Korean  mobi- 
llzatlon  period. 


plud  labor  localities.  A  change  in  certifica- 
tion procedures  provides  that  the  national 
oflBc ;  of  the  Labor  Department  will  issue 
cert.ficates  of  eligibility  to  firms  in  localities 
too  small  to  be  regularly  classified  as  to  un- 
employment status.  These  certificates  are 
now  being  issued  by  State  employment  se- 
curity offices. 

Ir  announcing  the  revision,  Mr  Hoegh 
stat'd  that  the  action  was  taken  to  improve 
the  policy  as  a  device  to  maintain  skills  im- 
portant to  defense  Industry  in  areas  of  sub- 
star  tlal  unemployment.    He  said  that  every 


CONSTRUCTION  AID  TO  COLLEGES 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read, 
a  short  time  ago,  an  article  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keating!  which  appeared  in 
the  Albany  Times  Union.  The  article 
deals  with  the  all  important  problem  of 
making  room  in  our  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  for  the  many  young 
people  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

This  article  merits  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Keating  Urges  UmrED  States  Sti3>  Up  Con- 

STRXTCTION    AID    TO    COLI  EGES 

(By  Kenneth  B.  Keating) 
We  must  face  the  growing  crisis  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education,  brought  on  by  dra- 
matic incre£ises  in  the  number  of  young 
people  seeking  admission  to  college  and 
compounded  by  the  financial  pressures 
which  beset  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Colleges  and  universities  have 
existed  in  the  United  States  for  more  than 
three  centuries,  and  have  flourished  In  a 
situation  In  which  funds  for  their  support 
have  been  derived  principally  from  private, 
philanthropic  sources  and  local  and  State 
governments.  The  question  that  now  faces 
us  is.  essentially,  can  these  traditional 
sources  of  support  be  relied  upon  to  sustain 
American  higher  education  In  Its  hour  of 
crisis? 

I  think  it  Is  generally  agreed  that  we 
would  all  like  to  see  our  rich  pattern  of 
higher  education  maintained  in  this  great 
tradition  of  autonomy  and  independence. 
Just  so  long  as  It  Is  humanly  possible  to  do 
so.  And  I  have  great  corifldence  In  the 
willingness  and  ability  of  traditional  patrons 
of  higher  education  to  rise  to  the  present 
challenge. 

There  Is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  belated  but 
growing  recognition  that  there  is  a  profound 
national  Interest  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion. No  longer  can  we  afford  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  what  goes  on  In  our  colleges 
and  universities — or  more  importantly,  what 
does  not  go  on  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— has  profound  implications  for  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  more  specifically,  for  the 
national  defense.  It  was  largely  because  of 
this  Important  link  between  a  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  and  the  national 
defen.se  that  an  Impressive  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  to  enact  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 

MOST    VITAL    IN    CENTURY 

In  the  field  of  higher  education,  this  act 
directs  its  attention  to  certain  Imbalances 
which  are  the  particular  concern  of  those 
whose  responsibility  is  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  It  seeks  to  avoid  the  loss  of 
able  manpower  in  our  educational  system  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  deserving 
students  at  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,   and  it  seeks  to  reestablish 


the  study  of  modern  foreign  languages  in 
our  total  educational  system,  recognizing 
that  Uncle  Sam,  in  order  to  conduct  effec- 
tively his  International  affairs,  must  have 
■  more   than  one  tongue   in  his   cheek." 

This  legislation  has  been  described  as  the 
most  important  single  Federal  action  In 
higher  education  since  the  passage  of  the 
so-called  "Land-Grant  Act"  In  1862.  which 
brought  into  being  those  vigorous  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  which  now 
contribute  so  substantially  to  the  breadth 
and  quality  of  our  higher  educational  sys- 
tem. I  was  pleased,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  the  passage  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  because  the  legislation  as 
adopted  embodied  the  Important  principle 
of  Federal  stimulation  and  leadership,  with- 
out Federal  control.  The  scope  of  the  act 
is  limited  to  areas  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  legitimate  concern,  and 
Is  so  written  that  it  will  not  weaken  the 
basic  fabric  of  support  upwn  which  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  so  long  been 
dependent. 

While  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
through  Its  graduate  fellowship  program, 
addresses  itself  to  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  facing  the  Nations  colleges  and 
universities  today— the  need  to  recruit  and 
train  sufficient  faculty  of  high  quality- 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  make  It 
possible  to  retain  such  individuals.  More- 
over, the  need  to  provide  the  physical  facili- 
ties In  which  collegiate  Instruction  is  to  take 
place  remains  to  be  met  effectively.  The 
question  is  basically  the  degree  to  which 
the  Federal  Government  should  participate 
In  the  effort  to  meet  these  two  most  pressing 
needs. 

I  must  express  at  the  outset  my  grave  con- 
cern regarding  the  prospect  of  having  the 
Federal  Government  participate  In  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries.  I  regard  the 
tradition  of  autonomy  and  Independence 
among  our  colleges  so  highly  that  I  would 
view  with  alarm  any  tendency  to  have  this 
spirit  undermined  by  a  sense  of  dependency 
upon  a  Federal  agency 

SEES   CREATES    DANGER 

I  do  not  say  that  Federal  control  would 
follow  automatically  upon  the  payment  of 
instructional  siUarles,  or  payment  of  other 
current  operating  expenses,  but  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  danger  Is  greater 
in  this  area  than  It  is  In  others  If  It  is 
true  that  "he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune,"  It  would  be  easy  few  some  to  argue 
that  since  the  Federal  Government  was  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  college  teachers,  It  should 
have  some  say  as  to  what  they  teach.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  destructive  of  the  spirit 
of  our  educational  enterprise,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  destructive  of  the  essential 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

I  see  as  a  much  more  likely  prospect,  and 
as  a  much  safer  prospect,  the  participation 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  a  program 
to  assist  colleges  and  universities  In  pro- 
viding the  physical  facilities  that  surely  are 
to  be  needed  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
'bricks  and  mortar"  concept  of  Federal  aid 
is  by  far  the  sounder  concept.  This  avenue 
of  potential  Federal  assistance  seems  to  me 
both  safer  and  more  promising. 

There  is  an  old  adage,  to  which  I  happen 
to  subscribe,  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  Impor- 
tant not  onlv  to  do  the  right  thing,  but  to 
do  It  the  right  way.  I  think  It  is  of  impor- 
tance, therefore,  that  in  our  common  desire 
to  have  the  Federal  Government  assist  our 
colleges  and  universities  in  meeting  the  pro- 
found challenge  that  now  confronts  them  we 
do  all  in  our  power  to  see  to  it  that  what 
the  Government  does  it  does  in  the  right 
way.  We  must  not  be  so  carried  away  by 
an  emotional  desire  to  do  good  that  we  sur- 
render some  of  the  most  precious  values  we 
have  In  our  higher  educational  system. 


DEBT   SESVICX   OEANTS 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  much  Interested  in 
the  proposal  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
President  Elsenhower  which  would  author- 
ize the  Federal  Government  to  make  grants 
for  debt  service  retirement  to  colleges  and 
universities,  both  public  and  private,  for  the 
construction  of  residential  and  related  facili- 
ties and  academic  facilities,  where  there  ex- 
isted a  true  need  for  such  facilities,  and 
where  It  If  necessary  to  borrow  funds  for  the 
purp>ose.  Under  this  program,  the  Federal 
Government  would  make  annual  grants  (rep- 
resenting 25  percent  of  principal)  to  par- 
ticipating institutions  in  equal  Installments 
over  a  period  of  20  years,  to  assist  them  In 
the  retirement  of  long-term  construction  ob- 
ligations. In  addition,  under  the  proposal 
of  the  President,  a  Federal  guarantee  of  non- 
tax-exempt bonds  would  be  offered  to  col- 
leges and  universities. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  succeeded 
in  pointing  out  to  the  American  people  and 
to  their  Congress  ways  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  be  lastingly  and  soundly 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  Improved  education. 
I  am  extremely  hopeful  Congress  will  take 
action  on  this  proposal,  and  that  It  will  also 
devote  considerable  study  to  other  pressing 
needs  of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
I  am  personally  very  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lem of  Insuring  reimbursement  to  colleges 
and  universities  of  an  amount  more  nearly 
approaching  the  actual  Indirect  costs  in- 
volved In  Government-supported  research 
and  training  programs. 

TAX  LAW  REVISION 

I  am  also  studying  means  for  revising  our 
tax  laws  in  order  to  provide  greater  Incen- 
tives for  private  Individuals,  organizations, 
and  businesses  to  contribute  to  higher  edu- 
cational institutions.  It  strikes  me  that  by 
careful  changes  In  the  present  laws,  perhaps 
In  the  form  of  special  tax  credits,  we  can 
stimulate  the  flow  of  voluntary  funds  which 
are  essential  If  our  colleges  and  universities 
are  to  live  up  to  their  grave  responsibilities 
in  our  democratic  society. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  the 
Federal  Government  can  and  should  do  for 
American  higher  education.  There  is  no  task 
to  which  Congress  and  the  American  people 
can  devote  themselves  which  will.  In  the 
long  run.  pay  greater  dividends  for  our  coun- 
trv  and  the  free  world. 


of  education  and  national  defense,  and 
her  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations over  the  past  few  years  has 
been  outstanding. 

The  favorable  publicity  which  M.\r- 
GARET  Smith  has  brought  to  the  State  of 
Maine  probably  could  not  be  purchased 
for  a  million  dollars  a  year.  I  think 
she  has  not  only  reflected  great  credit 
upon  her  State  but  also  upon  the  Senate. 
For  that  i  eason  I  am  paying  tribute  to 
her  today. 


AWARD    TO    SENATOR    MARGARET 
CHASE  SMITH  BY  GENERAL  FED- 
ERATION OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President,  last  eve- 
ning the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  gave  awards  to  seven  outstanding 
American  women  for  their  work  in  var- 
ious fields.     The   Senate   was   signally 
honored    by    the    selection    of    Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine,  to  re- 
ceive one  of  these  awards  in  the  legisla- 
tive field. 

Mr.  President.  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Margaret  Smith  during 
the  days  of  World  War  II,  when,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  from  Maine,  she 
was  fighting  vigorously  and  successfully 
to  secure  daii-y  feed  for  the  farmers  of 
her  State.  From  that  time  to  this  day 
the  farmers  of  Maine  have  had  a  con- 
sistent champion  in  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  who  has  supported  benefi- 
cial and  sound  agricultural  legislation. 
However,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  the 
farmers  alone  who  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  As  we 
all  know,  she  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive legislators  in  this  body.  She  has 
been  particularly  effective  in  the  fields 


SOUTH  DAKOTA  HIGH  SCHOOL  EDI- 
TORS SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  OB- 
SCENE  LITERATURE   RACKET 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  traf- 
fic in  mailing  and  distribution  of  obscene 
literature  is  of  growing  concern  to  Amer- 
icans in  every  walk  of  life  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  are  wallowing  in  the 
works  of  filth  which  they  are  disseminat- 
ing throughout  the  country. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  despicable 
practice  of  printing  and  circulating  illicit 
literature  have  been  and  are  violating 
the  decency  and  morality  of  the  youth 
of  our  land.  There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  imconscionable  creatures 
who  carry  on  this  gutter  operation  long 
ago  abdicated  both  the  responsibilities 
and  the  privileges  of  a  citizenship  which 
is  predicated  on  a  freedom  which  has 
made  this  Nation  one  in  which  the  great- 
est of  liberties  are  enjoyed. 

The  children  of  America  comprise  the 
foremost  target  of  the  peddlers  of  por- 
nography and  obscene  literature.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  highly  significant  that 
among  the  voices  rising  up  in  protest 
against  these  vile  practices  are  those  of 
responsible  young  people  who  are  fully 
aware  of  the  dangers  confronting  our 
country  if  the  obscenity  racket  is  not 
halted." 

Mr.  President.  I  deem  it  both  a  pleas- 
ure and  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  today  the 
viewpoints  of  several  young  Americans 
who  have  given  this  matter  their  earnest 
consideration  and  have  taken  the  time  to 
write  statements  on  this  problem. 

A  number  of  high  school  newspaper 
editors  in  South  Dakota  have  written 
editorials,  and  I  request  that  these  out- 
standing articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Before  placing  the  editorials  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  few  words  of  commendation  to 
these  youngsters  for  what  I  think  are 
excellent  contributions  to  assist  in  our 
consideration  of  the  problems  of  the 
smut  racket.  I  certainly  feel  that  a 
salute  is  in  order  for  each  of  the  editors 
for  bringing  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  not  only  their  classmates  but  to  par- 
ents and  others  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Growing  Menace  or  Mail  Order 
Obscenity 
(By  Winifred  Joann  Harris,  editor.  Aga  Times, 
St.  Agatha  High  School,  Howard,  S.  Dak.) 
Today,    approximately    1    out    of   every   35 
students  In  grade  and  high  school  is  the  ob- 
ject of  a  deadly  "game  "  through  which  he 
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receives  unordered  lewd  and  obscene  litera- 
ture. His  silent  "playmate"  is  an  emotion- 
ally insecure  and  mentally  Incompetent  pfer- 
son  who  deals  In  the  worst  possible  kind 
of  filth.  But,  the  game  Is  not  for  Innocent 
recreation  and  does  not  provide  the  recipient 
of  this  material  with  educational  or  enjoy- 
able reading.  The  smut  merchant  is  hardly 
the  kind  of  person  parents  wish  their  chil- 
dren to  have  any  dealings  with,  yet  the  Post 
Office  Department  predicts  that  that  number 
could  be  1  out  of  every  18  within  a  few 
years  unless  action  is  taken. 

These  vile  racketeers  have  hidden  behind 
postal  laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
common  people  and  the  sanctity  of  first- 
class  mall.  This  illegal  function  which  deals 
in  obscenity  and  pcarnography  by  mail  is  do- 
ing business  at  an  estimated  half  billion  dol- 
lars a  year.  According  to  estimates  by  the 
Post  OflBce  Department,  these  extensive  op- 
erations will  double  within  the  next  4  years. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  this  underworld 
activity  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  By 
contacting  children  at  such  an  impression- 
able age.  they  are  slowly  but  efficiently  deteri- 
orating the  moral  fiber  of  a  whole  Nation. 
Sadistic  material  has  been  a  prevalent  cause 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  in  the 
United  States  as  has  been  observed  by  noted 
authorities. 

That  a  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should,  knowingly  or  imknowlngly, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  be  a  party  to  such 
corrupt  activity.  Is  a  constant  source  of 
shame  and  embarrassment  to  decent-minded 
citizens.  But,  this  function  can  be  only 
what  the  citizens  make  it.  Adult  America 
owes  their  children  a  life  free  from  the 
threat  of  horror  and  fUth.  Today,  the  vic- 
tim is  the  child  next  door;  tomorrow,  another 
"Innocent"  will  be  seized  in  its  ruthless 
grasp.  A  matter  of  such  consequence  as  this 
deserves  the  attention  of  every  person  who 
wishes  to  maintain  the  moral  strength  of 
our  Nation  and  preserve  the  standards  upon 
which  democracy  is  based. 

Wr  All  THE  Principal  Targets 
(By  Margaret  Devitt,  coedltor.  Maroon  and 

Oold.  Harrlsburg  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

S.  Dak.) 

Senator  Mundt  recently  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  a  serious  moral  problem 
facing  our  Nation  today,  the  mail  order  ob- 
scenity racket.  He  has  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  Senate  which  would  do  much  to  curb 
the  peddling  of  obscene  and  Indecent  litera- 
ture. 

Although  Senator  Mundt  stressed  the  fact 
that  parents  and  other  community  organi- 
zations should  be  alerted  to  the  dangers  of 
this  menace,  it  Is  actually  we  teenagers 
and  young  people  who  are  the  principal 
targets  of  these  smut  merchants.  The 
racket,  which  has  reached  a  sales  level  of 
over  a  half  billion  dollars,  openly  solicits 
anyone  whose  name  they  can  obtain 
through  "fake"  business  fronts,  purchase  of 
mall,  or  any  other  deceitful  manner. 

We,  who  are  most  affected  by  this,  must 
become  aware  of  the  dangers  of  this  vile 
racket  and  do  everything  in  our  power  to  do 
away  with  this  threat. 

These  racketeers,  who  use  the  defense  of 
•■freedom  of  the  press"  in  conducting  the  sale 
of  obscene  literature  are  misinterpreting 
this  freedom  as  a  part  of  our  democracy. 
Such  use  of  this  basic  American  right  will  be 
a  destroyer  of  democracy  itself  by  weakening 
the  morals  of  the  people,  making  them  more 
susceptible  to  the  threats  which  could  over- 
take our  Nation. 

We.  as  American  youth,  who  will  be  the 
adults  of  tomorrow,  will  characterize  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  Nation  in  years  to  come 
by  our  own  moral  standards  which  we  build 
today. 
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Fight  Against  OsscrNZ  Literattre 
l|>retta  Mohr,  feature  editor,  the  Beaver 
Alexandria    High    School,    Alex- 
S.  Dak.) 
compliance    with    a    request    received 
Karl   Mundt  urging   active   participa- 
the  matter  of  salacious  literature  and 
coming    through     U.S.    mail     the 
Chatter  is  printing  this  editorial  to 
ints  more  about  this  situaUon  and 
tjhey  can  help  stop  It. 

.  _    August,    1958,    obscenity    laws    kept 

(government    tied    by    permitting    it    to 

the    guilty    persona    only    at    the 

point  of  origin.     In  August.   1958.  an 

was  enacted  and  was  signed  by 

...  Eisenhower  allowing  prosecutions 

place  where  the  obscene  material  was 

1  ed. 

out  of  every  35  grade  and  high  school 

receives     this     mall     whether    in- 

or  not.     The  racketeers  mail  nuite- 

every    name   they   can    obtain,   even 

answering    advertisements    to    Inno- 

tems  such  as  baseball  baU  or  toy  auto- 

or  they   obtain  names  of  students 

youth  clubs  or  social  groups. 

Ls  estimated  that  700,000  to   1   million 

n    children    will    receive    unsolicited 

and  pornographic  literature  through 

mails    this   year.     In    a    raid    by    poetal 

in    New    York    City.    17    tons    of 

and    filmed    materials    were    found. 

lists   of   thousands    of    high    school 

ales  whose  names  were  obtained  from 

were  also  found. 

■'estigatlon  of  armed  robber^-,  extortion, 
and  forgery  show  that  those 
of  the  crimes  usually  have  been   ex- 
.  to  this  material. 

obscene    material    is    mailed    to    your 

you  are  urged  to  turn  it  in.     All  you 

to  do  is  save  all  materials  received,  in- 

the  envelope  and  all  exposures  and 

the  materials  to  the  local  postmaster. 

in  person  or  by  mall. 

General  Summerfleld  said.  "We 

In   effect,   declaring   war  on   these  pur- 

.  _  of  filth,  big  and  lltUe.  high  and  low. 

(je  launching  an  Intense  and  unrelent- 

( effort  to  stop  this  monstrous  assault  on 

*aUon's  children  in  every  way  possible. 

we  are   confident  that,   with   adequate 

c  and  legislative  support  this  Job  can 

ne  " 

3  join  the  fight  against  obscene  mate- 
By  giving  the  postmaster  all  materials 
receive  you   can  do  your   part   to   stop 
mailing  of  this  material  and  thus  help 
this    racket.     Help    make    Amerlcus 
■s  clean-minded  teenagers;  help  stop 
ne  mail. 
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Help  Wipe  Otrr  DELiNqrENcT 
Esther  Brown,  editor,  the  Cardinal  and 
ck.   Arlington   High    School.    Arlington. 
Dak.) 

enile  delinquency  Is  often   blamed  on 

child's  environment  or  on   his   parent's 

This    may   sometimes    be   true, 

t°here  are  likely  to  be  several  other  fac- 

that  have  led  the  individual  Into  delin- 
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negligence, 
but 
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queAcy 

0)ie  of  these  seeds  of  evil  is  obscene  litera- 
ture that  Is  sent  through  the  mall  to  unsus- 
pecting adolescents.  If  the  companies  who 
print  such  trash  can  interest  young  people 
in  riading  it,  they  have  started  a  very  prof 
Itab  e  racket  at  the  expense  of  the  youth  of 
tod?y 

Crculatlon    of     this    literature     sheds    a 

dim  light  on  the  future  of  America. 

leaders   of   tomorrow  are   exposed   to 

learn  to  enjoy  such  filth,  America  can 

forward  to  a  very  insecure  future. 

is  the  responsibility  of  alert  parente  to 

sure  their  child  doesn't  read  such  ma- 


terial. Every  adolescent  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  dangers  of  reading  ob- 
scene magazines:  and  if  the  material  comes 
into  the  home,  the  parents  should  see  U->  it 
that  proper  authorities  are  notified. 

If  you  receive  any  of  this  literature  in  the 
mall,  save  It.  Including  the  wrapper  it  came 
in.  and  give  it  to  your  postmaster.  If  every- 
one will  cooperate  in  the  drive  that  is  now 
being  promoted  by  Postmaster  General  Ar- 
thur E  Summerfleld  we  can  stop  the  "smut 
racket"  and  rid  our  great  Nation  of  this 
threat  to  decency. 

Fill  Scale  War 
(By  Johannas  Asmussen.  editor,  the  Scrib- 
bler, Agar  High  School,  Agar,  S  Dak  I 
Parents,  if  your  child  received  obscene  or 
pornographic  material,  would  you  know  it? 
What  would  you  do  about  It  If  you  did?  Hide 
it?    Throw  it  away?    Report  It? 

Children,  if  you  received  obscene  or  por- 
nographic material  would  you  hld«  It? 
Throw  it  iiway?  Read  it  and  send  fur  more'' 
Show  It  to  your  parents'' 

Are  you  now  saying  to  yourself.  "These 
questions  are  not  for  me?"  Just  hear  me 
out  and  you  may  change  your  mind. 

The  racket  in  vile  material  has  reached 
an  estimated  sales  level  of  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  smut  mer- 
chants prey  on  the  young  of  the  Nation, 
corrupting  the  very  core  and  future  of  our 
United  States,  for  that  Is  what  the  Nation's 
youth  Is.  Every  youth  who  ha«  had  his  name 
In  a  school  year  book,  answered  an  ad  for 
free  or  reduced  merchandise,  or  done  nu- 
merous other  things,  things  that  are  normal 
and  right,  may  be  sent  this  type  of  litera- 
ture You  need  not  aik  for  it.  if  the  smut 
merchants  have  your  name  and  address  you 
may  receive  their  merchandise. 

The  Post  Office  Department  cannot  begin 
to  stop  this  racket  because  one  of  niir  un- 
alienable rights  Is  the  privacy  of  the  mails 
and  to  stop  this  racket  they  would  have  to 
Infringe  upon  this  right.  Rjither  than  do 
this  we  must  fight  on  another  front,  the 
home  front.  The  Post  Office  Department  is 
launching  a  full-scale  war  agaln.st  smut  on 
the  home  front,  but  to  launch  a  war  they 
must  have  men  and  equipment  to  fight  the 
battle.  The  Post  Office  Department  cannot 
Tise  con.srription.  it  must  rely  on  volunteers 
Parents  can  and  must  explain  to  their  chil- 
dren in  simple  but  direct  language  what  the 
material  Is  and  what  to  do  with  it  if  they 
should  receive  it  and  why.  The  why  is  a 
big  factor;  don't  overlook  It.  Work  with 
your  civic  groups  to  help  educate  everyone 
and  defeat  this  enemy. 

If  you  think  that  these  peddlers  of  smu*: 
can  do  no  la.sting  harm,  hear  what  Post- 
master General  Summerfleld  said  and  I 
quote:  "Unquestionably,  these  large,  defiant 
barons  of  obscenity  are  contributing  to  the 
alarming  Increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency, 
as  many  noted  authorities  have  publicly  ob- 
served on  repeated  occasions."  Senator  Karl 
E  McNDT  also  stated.  "Repeatedly,  In  the  In- 
vestigations of  armed  robbery,  extortion,  em- 
bezzlement and  forgery,  authorities  find 
that  those  guilty  of  the  crimes  were  early 
collectors  of  obscene  pictures  and  films. 
Authorities  also  point  out  that  sex  criminals 
and  sex  murders  almost  always  prove  to  have 
a  long  record  of  addiction  to  pornographic 
and  sadistic  material." 

How  did  you  answer  the  questions  asked? 
I  hope  the  answers  went  something  like  thl.s. 
Parents,  if  your  child  received  obscene  or 
pornographic  material  would  you  know  It? 
Yes.  What  would  you  do  about  It  If  you 
did?  Report  the  matter  Immediately  to  the 
local  postmaster,  and  turn  In  all  the  mate- 
rial received.  Including  the  envelope,  and  all 
enclosures.  Also  explain  to  your  child  the 
reason     for    material     being    unfit.      Don't 


frighten  your  child  by  cross-examining  him 
or  making  him  feel  he  has  done  something 
wrong.  Making  an  Issue  out  of  It  will  raise 
its  value  and  Importance  in  his  eyes. 

Children,  if  you  receive  obscene  or  porno- 
graphic material  would  you  hide  it?  No, 
It  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  or  feared,  but 
It  is  disgusting.  Throw  it  away?  This 
would  be  good  if  only  you  were  Involved  but 
the  Post  Office  Department  needs  It  as  evi- 
dence. Would  you  read  it  and  send  for  more.' 
No.    Show  It  to  your  parents?  Yes. 

It  Is  the  parents,  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity, who  win  benefit  from  a  "full-scale 
war"  on  the  smut  material  and  Its  peddlers. 

Join  the  forces  and  help  make  war  on 
smut  merchants.  Directly  or  indirectly  their 
corruption  is  felt  In  all  our  lives 


Consider  the  Cost  to  Your  Child 
(By  Judy  Anderson,  assistant  editor.  Viking 

Voice.     Midland     High     School.     Midland. 

S.  Dak.) 

If  an  official  public  estimate  was  made 
proving  that  milk  served  at  school  lunch- 
rooms and  cafeterias  would  expose  1  out  of 
every  18  children  to  a  crippling  disease,  you 
would  be  very  concerned. 

You  should  also  be  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  If  the  present  trend  Is  not  checked,  1 
out  of  18  children  will  be  receiving  some  form 
of  Indecent  literature  or  film  which  will 
cripple  his  mind. 

To  stop  this  trend,  you  as  parents  should 
save  all  such  material  and  Immediately  turn 
it  in  to  your  local  postmaster.  Without  this 
action  the  senders  and  publishers  cannot  be 
traced. 

This  type  of  reading  matter  Is  very  harm- 
ful to  a  child.  Repeatedly.  In  Investigations 
of  armed  robbery,  extortion,  forgery,  and  sex 
crimes,  the  criminals  and  murderers  have 
been  proven  to  have  a  record  ol  addiction  to 
a  pornographic  and  sadistic  material. 

Join  the  Post  Office  Department  and  your 
Congressmen  In  their  war  against  these  pur- 
veyors of  filth,  which  can  harm  your  child 
as  much  as  a  crippling  disease. 


The  Menace  or  the  Obscene 
(By  Gerald  Lee  Kotas,  editor,  the  Tripp  Wild- 
cat. Tripp  High  School,  Tripp,  S.  Dak.) 
Recently,  a  syndicated  column  In  one  of 
the  leading  Midwest  newspapers  carried  the 
story  of  a  17-year-old  boy,  of  average  circum- 
stances, who  received  through  the  mall  sev- 
eral packets  of  obscene  literature  and  per- 
fumed love  letters  In  response  to  his  answer- 
ing an  ad  for  stamp  collectors.  His  imme- 
diate reaction,  due  to  his  Christian  upbring- 
ing, was  to  burn  this  trash  and  forget  the 
incident.  However  right  his  reaction  may 
have  appeared,  he  could  still  have  served 
better  purp>o6e;  possibly  even  an  obligation; 
merely  by  saving  the  material.  Including  the 
enclosures,  and  turning  the  same  over  to 
his  local  postmaster. 

Although  most  of  us  rather  conform  to 
the  wrong  than  to  fight  it,  this  Is  one  duty 
that  we  as  Americans  and  recipients  of  por- 
nographic writings  must  not  pass  by  lightly. 
For  every  day  hundreds  of  Innocent  children 
as  well  as  teen-agers  are  the  victims  of  the 
merchants  of  filth  as  they  are  preyed  upon 
through  the  media  of  the  mails.  It  is  not 
common  for  8  or  9  year  olds  to  be  the  re- 
cipients of  trash,  dirt,  and  filth  such  as  is 
delivered  to  those  18  or  19  year  olds.  And 
the  smut  racket  Is  growing,  growing,  grow- 
ing, fattening  Itself  on  the  pennies,  nickles, 
and  dimes  of  children.  The  kids  in  the 
neighborhood;  the  ones  next  door;  the  ones 
right  at  home. 

The  dealers  of  pornographic  material  have 
many  ways  of  obtaining  your  child's  address, 
none  of  them  highly  secretive.  High  school 
yearbooks,  newspaper  stories,  replies  to  ads 
offering  anything  from  stamps  to  free  toys 


are  all  good  sources  for  compiling  a  mailing 
list.  And  from  there  It's  anyone's  guess  as 
to  how  much  smut  the  dealer  will  peddle 
until  he  Is  reported,  tracked  down,  and 
arrested,  an  increasingly  complicated  Job. 
But  with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the 
parents  of  America  the  dirt  and  smut  de- 
livered to  your  door  via  the  mailbox  can  be 
stopped. 

Resistance  to  obscene  materials  can  best 
be  obtained  by  watching  your  children's 
mall.  If  anything  curiously  different  ap- 
pears, check  it.  Or,  since  your  child  or  teen- 
ager may  already  be  receiving  pornographic 
literature,  watch  their  reactions,  for  you  as 
their  mother  or  father  can  tell  If  they  might 
be  concealing  such  Items. 

Upon  finding  or  receiving  obscene  litera- 
ture, remember  the  following: 

First,  save  all  the  items  enclosed;  books, 
letters,  envelopes,  and  papers  as  well  as  the 
original  wrapper.  Then  turn  those  ma- 
terials in  to  your  lcx:al  postmaster  Iname- 
diately,  either  in  person,  or  by  mall.  It  Is 
Important  that  you  cooperate  fully  with  the 
postmaster,  even  so  far  as  to  write  come  on 
letters  to  further  lure  the  racketeer  from 
seclusion   or   as   evidence   for   prosecution. 

Besides  that,  we  can  all  help  by  informing 
friends,  neighbors,  and  relatives  of  the 
methods  of  detecting  obnoxious  materials 
and  of  keeping  on  the  alert.  Tell  them  that 
a  poisoned  mind  Is  worse  than  a  poisoned 
body. 

If  you  want  to  keep  America  strong  and 
right,  this  is  your  chance  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  In  the  future  of  our  country. 
Most  obscene  literature  is  received  by  those 
persons  who  are  someday  going  to  be  the 
citizens  of  America.  Do  you  want  this  coun- 
try run  by  sex  maniacs,  racketeers,  and  buy- 
ers and  sellers  of  filth? 


Help  Today  s  Young  People 
(By  Ruth  Aiuie  Moller,  editor,  the  Weston- 

ian.  Wessington  High  School,  Wessington, 

S.  Dak  ) 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  Senator 
Karl  Mundt.  Republican  of  South  Dakota, 
asking  If  I  would  write  an  editorial  on  the 
terrible  racket  that  affects  one  out  of  every 
35  children — the  sending  of  obscene  litera- 
ture through  the  mall.  Because  it  is  sent 
first  class,  nothing  can  be  done  about  In- 
spection. Young  people  do  not  have  to  show 
any  Interest  in  the  writings  and  pictures  to 
receive  it,  for  names  can  be  obtained  from 
many  Innocent  things,  such  as  membership 
records  and  advertisements. 

Many  young  p)eople  are  Impressionable,  and 
sometimes  go  to  any  lengths  to  continue  re- 
ceiving the  pornography  If  once  subjected  to 
it — even  going  so  far  as  selling  It  to  others. 

Why  do  the  people  distribute  this?  They 
purposely  want  to  give  America's  young 
people  a  bad  name  for  such  reasons  as  com- 
munistic motives  and  to  promote  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

What  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  this  type 
of  writings  and  pictures?  First,  I  think 
young  people  should  be  told  of  this  type  of 
thing.  If  any  such  material  is  received  It 
should  be  turned  over  at  once  to  the  post 
office. 

In  a  few  years  one  out  of  every  18  young 
I>eople  could  be  on  the  mailing  list.  The 
racket  must  be  stopped.  It  is  important  all 
civic  organizations  work  against  it  to  help 
today's  young  people  grow  up  in  a  better 
way. 


Stop  It  Before  It's  Too  Late 
(By  Arlene  Fritz,  co-editor,  the  Pep-A-Graph, 
Lennox  High  School,  Lennox,  S.  Dak.) 
Have  you  been  a  recipient  of  the  obscene 
literature  which  has  been  frequenting  the 
mall  the  last  few  years?  This  question  must 
be  given  very  thoughtful  consideration,  for 


this  problem  has  been  growing  and  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase  unless  It  Is  stopped.  Too 
easily  we  may  say,  "Why  should  I  worry? 
I'll  never  receive  any  of  this  pornography 
unless  I  submit  my  name  to  a  mailing  list 
or  send  in  for  it  outright."  But  this  Is  a 
mistaken  Impression  too  many  people  have 
gained.  Agents  who  spread  the  filth  on  our 
mall  today  obtain  names  from  yearbooks, 
newspaper  articles,  enrollments  of  youth  or- 
ganizations and  countless  other  ways. 
Younger  children  may  be  put  on  a  mailing 
list  when  they  send  for  a  toy  or  a  doll  col- 
lection  from   a  magazine  advertisement. 

We  remember  the  fuss  made  over  cran- 
berries last  fall.  Everyone  hesitated  to  eat 
them,  fearing  they  would  be  poisoned.  Is 
not  a  poisoning  of  the  mind  and  morals  as 
horrifying  as  a  poisoning  of  the  body?  Yet. 
we  do  not  give  it  the  attention  which  it 
deserves. 

The  destruction  of  the  Ideals  and  morale 
of  the  American  youth  is  a  very  important 
step  In  the  spread  of  communism.  Obscene 
literature  Is  doing  the  Job  for  them.  Juve- 
nile delinquency  and  crime  in  later  life  verj* 
often  stem  from  a  childhood  with  exposure 
to  this  filthy  material.  Like  a  narcotic.  It 
seems  with  some  teenagers  that  once  they 
have  sampled  the  material,  they  become  ad- 
dicted to  it  and  will  do  almost  anything  to 
obtain  more  of  It. 

Parents  play  a  significant  role  In  stamping 
out  this  dreadful  racket.  They  are  asked  to 
keep  any  such  material  which  enters  their 
homes  and  report  It  to  their  local  postmaster, 
turning  the  material  over  to  him. 

This  is  a  problem  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation  and  therefore  must  be  handled  by 
them.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  done 
much  to  stamp  out  this  racket,  but  pri- 
vacy of  mall  Is  an  American  right  which  they 
respect  and  so  must  depend  on  reports  from 
the  receivers  of  this  obscene  material.  Edu- 
cational leaders,  parei.t-teacher  organiza- 
tions, extension  clubs  and  religious  leaders 
are  performing  magnificent  works  to  end 
the  threat  to  the  Nation.  Congress  has 
passed  an  act  to  combat  the  sending  of  this 
material,  but  they  cannot  perform  the  Job 
alone.  We  are  an  Important  Instrument  in 
the  battle  against  this  literature.  Through 
our  efforts,  only,  will  the  spreading  smut 
racket  be  obliterated.  Are  we,  as  American 
teenagers,  going  to  remain  exposed  to  this 
public  enemy  of  our  Nation? 


FLAG  DAY 


Mr.  MUNDT,  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  183d  anniversary  of  our  flag's 
adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress 
on  June  14,  1777. 

On  this  Flag  Day  we  mark  another 
significant  transition,  for  in  our  homage 
to  our  national  emblem  we  mark  another 
firm  step  in  national  progress  in  officially 
flying  our  49 -star  flag  for  the  last  time. 
In  less  than  a  month,  on  Independence 
Day.  to  be  precise,  we  shall  raise  to  the 
top  of  the  mast  the  brilliant  colors  of 
this  great  Republic  containing  50  stars. 

So  I  think  it  is  appropriate  on  this 
Flag  Day  that  we  not  only  pay  tribute 
to  our  colors,  but  also  that  we  add  a 
salute  to  those  newest  of  States,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii. 

These  are  proud  days  for  our  new  sis- 
ter States.  And  they  are  proud  days  for 
the  Republic.  Plying  high  over  the  Na- 
tion is  the  emblem  which  has  for  183 
years  symbolized  the  foresight,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  independence,  and  the  Grod- 
fearing  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  who  in 
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their  determination  and  zeal  gave  to 
this  land  a  form  of  government  which 
brought  to  us  the  greatest  freedoms  ever 
enjoyed  by  a  civilized  society. 

On  this  day  as  we  pay  homage  to  our 
flag,  let  us  not  forget  that  in  our  remem- 
brance we  also  must  render  tributes  of 
the  highest  order  to  those  who  have 
fought  and  shed  theii-  blood  so  dearly  in 
defense  of  the  colors. 

I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  most  heroic 
of  all  deeds  which  brighten  the  illustrious 
pages  of  American  history  occurred  on 
that  little  far-off  island  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  n. 

To  me,  the  flag  raising  at  Iwo  Jina  by 
a  handful  of  U.S.  Marines,  captured  in 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  photograph  of 
Joe  Rosenthal,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  permanently  enshrined  as  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  monuments  across  the 
Potomac  from  the  Nations  Capitol, 
stands  as  one  of  those  moments  in  his- 
tory when  the  true  spirit  of  man  dedi- 
cated to  preservation  of  our  ideals 
reached  full  bloom. 

As  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz  said,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  gallant  action  of  the  Marines, 
'Uncommon  valor  was  a  common  vir- 
tue." 

Our  history  is  filled  with  similar 
stories  of  such  dedication  by  Americans. 
So  today  our  tributes  are  more  than  a 
salute  to  our  national  emblem,  we  also 
pay  homage  to  those  of  the  past  who 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  sit  in 
this  Chamber  today  beneath  the  flutter- 
ing of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  truly  the 
flag  of  freedom. 

I  would  be  remiss.  Mr.  President,  if  in 
my  brief  remarks,  I  did  not  extend  my 
personal  commendation  to  those  patri- 
otic and  loyal  organizations  which  today 
are  joining  in  commemoration  of  Flag 

Day. 

In  miy  home  State  of  South  Dakota, 
and  I  am  sure  throughout  the  land,  three 
such  organizations  are  holding  special 
commemorative  services.  These  are  tlie 
Elks  lodge  and  the  various  American 
Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
posts. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  most 
fitting  to  extend  our  congratulations  to- 
day to  these  organizations  on  the  im- 
portant part  they  are  playing  in  leading 
the  Nation  in  ceremonies  paying  proper 
respect  and  tribute  to  our  colors,  which 
are  symbolized  most  effectively  in  the 
Elks'  theme  of  the  observance  to  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  in  our  land 
there  is  "unity  in  the  face  of  international 
tension." 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  is  the  183d  birthday  of  our 
American  flag.  The  flag  itself  has 
changed  in  its  design  over  the  years — 
and  will  again  change  this  year  with  the 
addition  of  a  50th  star  for  the  admission 
of  Hawaii  to  statehood— but  the  flag  it- 
self has  remained  constant  as  the  em- 
blem of  our  thought,  our  purpose,  our 
unity,  and  our  power  as  a  Nation. 

The  United  States  Flag  Foundation 
has  long  worked  hard  to  foster  the  prop- 
er display  of  our  flag.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  American  flag  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  article  about 
the  United  States  Flag  Foundation  which 


appeired  in  the  Plainfleld  Courier-News 
on  T]  lursday,  AprU  9, 1959. 

Th»re  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  <  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f  o  lows : 

Th<     United    States    Flag    Foundation    of 
New    Jersey,  a  nonprofit  society  to  further 
the  wiork  of  the  late  Grldley  Adams,  of  Wee- 
has  been  Incorporated  with  Harry 
of   161  Somerset  Sueet,  listed  as 
-director. 

foundation's  Incorporation  has  been 

in   Somerset  County.     Its   pvirpoee 

of    advancing   education    about    the 

lag.    what    it   symbolizes    and    how    it 

be  displayed  and  used. 

.  was  associated  for  several  years  with 

before  Adams"  death  June  23,  1958,  at 

^e   of  90.     Adams   was  author  of   the 

So  Proudly  We  Hall,"     He  devoted 

years  of  research  to  authenticity   of 

tlradltlons  and  procedures  and  was  chair- 

In  1922  of  the  national  flag  code  com- 

,  representing   112   patriotic   and   fra- 

.  societies. 

was  Instrumental  In  securing  revision 
77th  Congress  of  laws  relating  to  the 
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Fo4ter  was  left  all  of  Adams'  material  at 
the  time  of  the  older  man's  death.  He  said 
toda]  that  the  booklet  Adams  wrote  would 
continue  to  be  available  to  the  public  and 
that  it  was  his  desire  to  advance  the  newly 
incorporated  foundation  to  a  national  level 
Co  ales  of  "So  Proudly  We  Hail'  have  been 
to  every  State,  to  South  America,  sev- 
Etiropean  countries  and  to  the  Vatican, 
said. 
Adams  had  been  In  the  process  of  incor- 
porating the  foundation  In  New  Jersey  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  w.^s  then  its 
director  general. 
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OF  UNITED  STATES -JAPA- 
NESE RELATIONS 

WILEY.    Mr.  President,  President 
er  has  now  embarked  on  a  Far 
tour  to  bring  messages  of  friend - 
and  pledges  of  cooperation  by  the 
United  States  to  the  people  in  the  Orient, 
him  go  the  best  wishes  and  bless- 
of  the  American  people, 
the  most  part,  I  am  deeply  confl- 
that — as    evidenced    by    previous 
tour  of  the  Far  East  will  help 
fiirther  improve  U.S.  relations  in  that 
of  the  globe.    The  tremendous  re- 
ion  which  President  Eisenhower  is 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  again 
the  warm  affection  for  our 
and    great    respect    for    our 
couhtry  inherent  in  people  all  over  the 
glol  e. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  flareup  in 

Jappn    reflecting    anti-U.S.    sentiment, 

a  serious  situation.     We  recog- 

of  course,  that  the  riots  are  prodded. 

and    directed    by    leftwingers 

Communists.    Too.  there  may  be  in- 

tenial  factors — including  political  cro.ss- 

inps — affecting  the  situation. 

owever,  the  big  question  confronting 

Japanese  people  is:  Will  they  allow 

rabble-rousing  minority  to  jeopardize 

States-Japanese    relations    and 

determine  criteria  for  national  conduct 

the  Japanese  people — in  effect,  prc- 

;  their  "face"  to  the  world. 

A^  a  national  policy,  we  do  not  inter- 

with  the  internal  affairs  of  other  na- 

However,  we  have  a  great  stake 

apan — one  of  ideals,  and  one  written 
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in  the  blood  of  over  a  million  wounded 
and  dead  in  World  War  II. 

The  reestablishment  of  good  relations 
between  the  two  nations — in  the  after- 
math of  an  all-out  conflict — is,  of 
course,  a  sensitive,  difficult  task. 

Realistically  there  may  be  scars  of  the 
Second  World  War  that  have  not  healed 
and  vanished.  No  doubt,  the  agitators 
are  playing  on  any  "under  the  surface" 
feelings  that  still  exist.  Nor  can  it  be 
forgotten  that  we,  as  a  nation,  also  have 
scars. 

In  the  postwar  era,  however,  we  have 
been  willing  to  demonstrate — as  a  peo- 
ple—a new  kind  of  conduct  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  Following  World  War  II, 
the  United  States  adopted  a  policy- 
unique  in  world  history — not  of  pilla;^- 
ing.  raping,  and  grinding  "under  its 
heels"  the  vanquished;  to  the  contrary, 
we  attempted  to  reconstruct  Japan,  pro- 
mote a  climate  of  respect  for  its  people, 
and  enable  it,  as  a  nation,  to  assume  a 
signiflcant  role  in  world  affairs. 

Realistically  speaking,  this  was  not  al- 
together altruistic.  By  experience,  we 
have  learned  that  if  there  is  to  be  perma- 
nent peace,  then  all  people  must  be  ac- 
corded respect  for  their  national  integ- 
rity and  opportunity,  as  nations,  to  play 
proportionate  roles  in  world  affairs. 

Fundamentally,  however,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  that  the  U.S.  policy 
evolved  out  of  a  traditional  humani- 
tarian 'will  of  Its  people,"  as  well  as  the 
nonaggressive,  nonexpansive  ix)licy— 
svmbolized  by  the  fact  that,  despite  a 
major  role  in  two  World  Wars,  have  not 
taken  for  ourselves  one  foot  of  new  ter- 
ritory. 

A  big  question  arises:  Will  history 
record  U.S.  postwar  policy  as  an  error? 
I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  not. 
During  the  days  ahead,  we  will  be 
closely  watching  developments  in  Japan. 
The  security  of  our  esteemed,  beloved 
President — the  futiire  of  United  States- 
Japanese  relations — the  stability  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  conditions  in  the  Far 
East— all  of  these  depend  to  a  degree 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  their  Government  in  the  days  ahead. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  people — who, 
I  feel,  do  not  support  the  current  anti- 
U.S.  demonstrations — ultimately  must 
make  their  voices  heard  for  the  reestab- 
lishment of  peace  and  order  within  that 
country. 

Unless  this  is  done,  however,  the 
United  States  will  need  to  take  a  new 
look  at  its  overall  policies  in  relation  to 
Japan,  on  the  edge  of  the  Communist 
orbit,  and  the  Far  East  generally. 

The  free  world  now  looks  to  the  Jap- 
anese people  for  signs  and  action  to  re- 
affirm our  confidence  in  their  dedication 
to  peace,  to  preserving  a  free  democracy, 
and  to  demonstrate  their  capability  to 
maintain  internal  order  in  the  face  of 
Communist  pressures. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  FLAG  DISPLAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Southtown 
Economist  of  Sunday,  June  5,  1960,  pub- 
lished in  Chicago,  111.,  and  I  draw  at- 
tention to  a  picture  of  a  row  of  Ameri- 
can flags  flying  from  the  residences  in 
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the  2800  block  of  West  102d  Street  in 
commemoration  of  Memorial  Day  this 
year.  I  should  hke  to  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  because  I  find 
that  in  our  Nation's  Capital  this  last  Me- 
morial Day  there  was  a  disheartening,  if 
not  disgraceful,  lack  of  recognition  of 
the  honors  so  much  deserved  by  our 
valiant  war  dead.  There  were  endless 
blocks  in  which  not  one  flag  was  flown 
and  hardly  enough  in  the  entire  District 
of  Columbia  to  indicate  this  day  was 
different  from  any  other  holiday. 

Memorial  Day  was  established,  as 
everyone  knows,  pursuant  to  a  military 
order  by  a  great  Illinois  general,  John 
A.  Logan,  and  it  is  one  day  when  the 
reverent  spirit  should  rise  in  souls  every- 
where in  the  country,  and  the  day 
should  be  flttingly  observed. 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  article  to  appear  in  the  Record — 
and  I  express  my  regret  that  the  picture 
cannot  be  reproduced — so  that  other 
people  may  know  that  there  is  at  least 
one  community  in  this  country,  and  I 
am  proud  that  it  is  in  Chicago,  where 
the  citizens  have  a  plan  for  showing 
their  pride  in  the  country  and  their  re- 
spect for  its  soldier  dead,  not  just  on  Me- 
morial Day,  but  on  Flag  Day,  June  14, 
and  Independence  Day.  July  4^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  "Virginia  in  the  chair ) . 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"All  American"  Block 

Desire  of  residents  of  West  102d  place, 
from  South  California  to  South  Francisco 
Avenues,  to  fly  the  American  flag  more  fre- 
quently than  has  been  the  custom  in  recent 
years  has  received  an  assist  from  the  Bcono- 
mlst  newspapers. 

An  Economist  employee  who  lives  In  the 
area  told  them  of  the  Economist  flag  offer 
and  through  his  cooperation  almost  all  of 
the  residents  obtained  flags  which  they  flew 
In  front  of  their  homes  over  the  Hemorial 
Day  weekend. 

The  photograph  shows  the  attractive  plc- 
tiire  the  flag  display  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Residents  said  they  plan  to  fly  their  flags 
again  on  Flag  Day,  June  14,  and  on  July  4. 

The  Economist  newspapers'  offer,  of  which 
they  took  advantage.  Is  still  in  effect.  Flags 
shown  in  the  photograph  are  5  feet  by  3 
feet,  with  13  stripes.  They  can  be  bought 
for  only  $3,  with  an  Economist  newsboy's 
subscription  receipt,  and  represent  a  12  sav- 
ings. 

A  second  flag  for  display  In  windows  at 
home  or  in  a  car  can  be  bought  for  only  $2 
and  an  Economist  subscription  receipt. 

The  flags  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  three 
Economist  ofBces.  which  are  located  at  728 
West  66th  Street,  at  9444  South  Western 
Avenue,  and  at  1716  East  79th  Street.  The 
offices  are  open  week  days  from  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
noon. 


THE  2 1ST  ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL, 
AND  PROMINENT  CROATS  AT 
PREVIOUS  COUNCILS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  old,  long-time,  durable  friend  in  Chi- 
cago, an  attorney,  by  the  name  of  Vin- 
cent L.  Knaus.  He  is  a  former  presi- 
dent, I  believe,  of  the  South  Chicago  Bar 
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Association.  Last  year  he  was  very  ac- 
tive on  the  Ecumenical  Council  Commit- 
tee of  the  Illinois  Knights  of  Columbus. 
He  is  a  past  grand  knight  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Council  No.  1511  of  the  Knights 
of  Columbus.  He  is  of  Croatian  descent. 
The  interest  he  has  manifested  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  in  the  security  of  his 
country  is  one  of  those  things  that 
warms  the  heart. 

Recently  he  wrote  an  article  for  the 
issue  of  the  Junior  Magazine  of  the 
Croatian  Fraternal  Union  of  America, 
entitled  "Forthcoming  XXI  Ecumenical 
Council,  Standout  Croats  at  Previous 
Councils."  I  am  very  happy  that  Vin- 
cent Knaus  gives  so  freely  of  his  time 
to  this  great  work,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  may  ap- 
pear in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Forthcoming     XXI     Ecumenical     Council, 
Standout  Croats  at  Pazvious  Conci-aves 

(Editor's  Noti. — As  the  whole  world. 
Christian  and  non -Christian,  knows  by  now, 
Pope  John  XXIII  has  called  the  21st 
Ecumenical  Council  for  1961-62.  The  prep- 
arations for  this  great  gathering  are  many, 
worldwide,  and  monumental.  Otir  own 
CFU  member,  the  prominent  Chicago  attor- 
ney. 'Vincent  L.  Knaua,  has  been  signally 
honored  by  being  named  as  the  Illinois 
State  Director  of  the  Ecumenical  Council 
Committee  of  the  Illinois  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Brother  Knaus  was  good  enough  to 
prcpnxe  the  following  treatise  for  your 
Junior  Magazine.) 

CROATS    AND    THE    COUNCILS    OF   THE    CHURCH 

Records  show  that  the  first  Ecumenical 
Council  in  which  Croats  participated  was  the 
XV  at  Vlenne,  Prance,  In  1311-12  under  Pope 
Clement  V.  It  condemned  crimes  and  errors 
Imputed  to  Knights  Templars,  Franticelli, 
Beghards.  and  Beguines;  declared  soul  to  be 
substantial  form  of  the  body;  issued  de- 
crees for  reformation  of  clergy  and  teaching 
of  oriental  languages. 

The  Croatian  participant  was  blessed 
Aueustlne  Kazotlc  O.  P.  bishop  of  Zagreb 
and  Lucera.  Italy. 

John  Cardinal  Stojkovich.  O.  P.  1390-1443, 
participated  In  the  XVII  council — Basle- 
Ferrara-Florence,  1431-45,  during  the  reign 
of  Pope  Eugene  TV.  This  council  effected  a 
short-lived  reunion  with  Greeks;  dealt  with 
extirpation  of  heresy,  peace  of  Christendom, 
and  reform  of  the  chtirch. 

Ivan  Stojkovich  of  Dubrovnlk  was  the  first 
Croat  to  be  elevated  to  that  exalted  post — 
to  become  a  Prince  of  the  Church — Cardinal. 
He  was  the  Proctirator  General  of  the  Domin- 
icans and  was  created  a  Cardinal  In  1440  by 
Eugenius  TX.  He  presided  at  some  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Council  in  Basel  in  1431.  He 
was  particularly  effective  In  crushing  the 
Hussite  heresy.  For  eight  mornings  he  spoke 
against  Its  doctrines  and  finally  defeated  all 
that  was  reprehensible  in  it. 

The  third  Croat  prominent  in  an  Ecumeni- 
cal Council  was  George  Draglslc.  He  was 
active  In  the  Lateran  Council  of  1512-17 
during  the  reigns  of  Pope  Julius  II  and  Leo 
X.  This  conclave  enacted  reform  decrees: 
defended  Immortality  and  Individuality  of 
the  soul;  denied  that  philosophical  truth  Is 
Independent  of  revealed  dogma. 

Page  66  of  "Znamenltl  Hrvatl"  tells  us  that 
he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lorenzo  de 
Medici.  He  was  also  minister  of  the  Tuscan 
Province  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  In  1497  he 
returned  to  Dubrovnlk  and  subsequently  to 
Rome  where  he  became  first,  a  bishop  and 
then  an  archbishop. 


Another  participant  of  Croatian  extraction 
or  nationality  was  Simon  Kozlclc-Begna, 
1460-1536.  He  spoke  on  the  reforms  of  the 
church  and  on  the  Turkish  occupation  of  his 
own  country. 

At  the  XIX  Ecumenical  Council  held  1545- 
63  at  Trent  under  the  reigning  Popes,  Paul 
III,  Julius  III  and  Plus  IV  the  errors  of 
Luther  were  condemned  as  were  other 
Hereslarchs.  The  council  also  Issued  many 
Important  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  decrees. 
The  noted  Croat.  George  Cardinal  Draskovic 
was  present  and  active  at  this  council.  For 
his  conspicuous  part  In  this  conclave  s  meet- 
ings he  received  the  Cardinal's  hat. 

Cardinal  Juraj  Draskovic  was  a  nephew  of 
Cardinal  JuraJ  Utjeslnovlc.  He  became  bish- 
op of  Zagreb  and  Ban  (governor-viceroy) 
of  Croatia.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  an  orator  and  signed 
the  official  documents  of  the  council  in  1562 
with  the  name:  "Ego  Georglus  Draskovitlus 
Croata."  He  was  created  a  Cardinal  by  the 
Croatian  Pope,  Sixtus  V  In  1585  (p.  60, 
A  Review  of  Croatian  History ) . 

The  fifth  standout  Croatian  at  an  Ecu- 
menical Council  was  that  Illustrious  clergy- 
man, statesman  and  patriot — Josip  JuraJ 
Strossmayer.  He  participated  In  the  XX 
such  conclave  In  the  Vatican  1869-70  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Pope  Plus  IX.  This  council 
Issued  decrees  on  divine  revelation  and  rela- 
tionship of  faith  and  reason;  defined  Pap.il 
infallibility. 

Page  63  of  "A  Review  of  Croatian  History  * 
has  this  to  say  about  this  great  Croat:  "A 
great  champion  of  church  unity.  •  •  •  The 
famous  Croat  churchman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  Bishop  Joslp  Juray  Strossmayer, 
one  of  the  greatest  Latin  orators  and  a  great 
advocate  of  the  union  of  Orthodox  churches 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  built,  at 
DJakovo,  a  magnificent  cathedral  which  is 
the  most  beautiful  church  In  southeastern 
Europe.  He  Is  Immortal  In  Croatian  history 
for  his  patriotic  and  educational  endeavors. 
He  led  the  group  of  bishops  and  prepared 
the  arguments  against  papal  Infallibility  and 
delivered  the  papers  In  Latin.  He  became 
world  famous  and  was  considered  the  great- 
est Latin  scholar  and  orator  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. 

The  Zagreb  University,  the  oldest  and  most 
renowned  university  In  southeastern  Etirope, 
opened  in  1874,  chiefly  because  of  the  en- 
deavors of  Josip  JuraJ  Strossmayer. 

At  the  Vatican  Council  he  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  opponents  of  papal  Infallibility 
and  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker.  The 
Pope  himself  praised  Strofismayer's  "remark- 
ably good  Latin." 

After  the  council  Strossmayer  maintained 
his  opposition  longer  than  all  the  other  bish- 
ops. On  December  26,  1872,  however,  he 
yielded  and  published  the  decrees  of  the 
council  In  his  official  paper.  At  a  later  date 
he  repeatedly  proclaimed  his  submission  to 
the  Pope,  as  In  his  pastoral  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1881,  on  Sts.  CjTil  and  Methodius 
expressing  his  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  at 
times,  In  extravagant  language. 

In  politics  he  was  an  active  supporter  of 
the  Croatian  National  Party  and  Pan-Slavism. 

The  theme  of  the  coming  XXI  Council 
Is  Reunion  of  the  Churches  and  bo  we  may 
mention  George  Krizanic  and  what  page  62 
of  "A  Review  of  Croatian  History  '  has  to  say 
about  him:  "For  the  Conversion  of  Rus- 
sia"— "The  Croat  Jesuit  JuraJ  Krizanic 
(1618-1683)  was  obsessed  by  a  desire  to  win 
to  the  church  the  C^hodox  Russians,  He 
went  to  Moscow  to  persuade  the  Russian  Czar 
to  become  a  Catholic.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Moscow  he  was  exiled  to  Siberia, 
where  he  spent  16  years.  When  he  was  freed, 
he  Joined  the  Dominicans  in  Lithuania  and 
as  chaplain  Joined  the  army  of  King  John 
Sobleskl  to  fight  the  Turks  at  Vienna,  where 
he  was  killed  In  1083. 
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THE  ARMY  BIRTHDAY 


Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
era  oif  rapidly  changing  technology  and 
with  the  development  of  weapons  of  war 
that  stagger  the  imaglnaUon,  too  often 
we  tend  to  forget  the  men  who  comprise 
our  U.S.  Army  and  the  vital  role  that 
they  are  playing  in  maintaining  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

Today.  June  14,  1960.  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  For  185  years  this  Army  has 
maintained  a  continuous  record  of  con- 
tribution to  our  Nation's  seciuity.  wel- 
fare, and  growth.  The  145  battle  stream- 
ers that  fly  from  the  Army  flag  are  evi- 
dence of  the  devoted  service  and  selfless 
duty  that  have  been  so  characteristic  of 
the  U.S.  Army  during  our  wars.  The 
navigable  rivers  and  harbors  of  our  Na- 
tion are  evidence  of  the  continued  service 
of  ow  Army  Engineers.  The  reUef  to 
millions  of  sufferers  dxiring  periods  of 
disaster  are  evidence  of  the  Army's  close 
association  with  the  citizens  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

In  war  and  in  peace  the  Army  serves 
with  distinction  and  pride  and,  in  wish- 
ing them  well  on  this  185th  birthday,  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  echoing  the  sentiments 
of  a  grateful  Nation. 


JxiYie   Ilk 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  whe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL     EXPENDITURES      BY 
THE    COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,   I 
ask   unanimous   consent  that   the  vm- 
flnished    business    be    temporarily    laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1374,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  279.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  liEcisLATrvE  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  279)  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditxires  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
P'.oceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Many  of  the  truly  remarkable  accom- 
plishments of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  come  from  relatively 
small  agencies. 

These  agencies  perform  their  work 
year  after  year  with  such  competence 


and  K>  little  fanfare  that  sometimes  we 
f orgf  t  that  they  exist. 

Ore  of  these  smaller  agencies  which 
meri  A  our  appreciaticm  and  support  is 
the  ^)reign  Agricultural  Service  of  the 
Dep«  rtment  of  Agriculture. 

It  was  30  years  ago  that  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  was  established. 

TlJs  agency  is  the  foreign  arm  of 
agri<  ulture. 

Aid  as  such  it  develops  foreign  out- 
lets for  U.S.  agricultural  products;  it 
adm  nisters  export  programs  such  as 
Public  Law  480  and  our  food-for-peace 
prc^rams;  it  represents  the  Department 
of  /  griculttire  at  international  confer- 
ence 5,  such  as  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Orgj  nization,  and  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade;  it  analyzes  foreign 
agricultural  trade;  and  it  does  many 
other  important  tasks  which  I  would 
like  »  touch  on  today. 

Ir  itially  and  through  most  of  its  life, 
PAS  operated  primarily  as  a  fact-gather- 
ing and  reporting  agency.  However,  in 
19&<  it  broadened  its  scope  and  became 
a  d3  namic  action  agency. 

Tie  year  1954  is  a  key  date  for  this 
agei  icy  because  of  two  events.  First,  the 
Agr  cultural  Attach^  Service  was  put 
bacl  L  into  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  placed  in  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Serice.  Second.  Public  Law  480  was 
ena;ted. 

B  scause  Public  Law  480  has  been  well 
adn  linistered  it  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  more  successful  of  the  U.S.  action 
pro  crams. 

THE    ACRICULTtniAL    ATTACHi 

Vhen  responsibility  for  the  Agricul- 
tuD,l  Attach6  Service  was  transferred 
bac  c  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  ;  954.  President  Eisenhower  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  transfer  was  "to 
sharpen  the  effort  to  find  new  world 
maikets  for  our  agricultural  products" 
the-eby  establishing  a  new  role  for  the 
agr  cultural  attache.  This  activity  has 
reci  iived  major  emphasis  since  that  time. 
The  agricultural  attach^  is"  often  re- 
fer ed  to  as  the  "eyes,  ears,  and  voice" 
of  ^  I.S.  agriculture  abroad.  Some  people 
cal  him  "the  good  right  arm"  of  U.S. 
agriculture  abroad.  However  you  de- 
scr  be  him,  much  of  what  the  Foreign 
Ag]  icultural  Service  accomplishes  de- 
peids  upon  the  agricultural  attach^. 

One  of  his  prime  responsibilities  is  to 
report  on  important  developments  in 
forjign  agriculture  which  might  affect 
the  U.S.  farmer  and  the  U.S.  agricul- 
tuial  trade.  This  is  "agricultural  Intel - 
lig  ince." 

]  le  reports  on  the  production  and  con- 
sul iption  of  agricultural  products,  and 
sigiificant  changes  that  are  developing 
or  Eire  in  the  making;  he  reports  on  the 
agi  icultural  policies  of  the  country,  and 
generally  keeps  alert  for  particular 
trends  which  the  U.S.  farmer  and  the 
U.J ;.  agricultural  trade  need  to  know.  He 
de  elops  his  information  through  a  va- 
rie  ;y  of  sources. 

:  "ew  countries  maintain  crop  reporting 
sei  vices  of  the  kind  available  in  the 
United  States.  Therefore  experience, 
kn>wledge,  and  considerable  ingenuity 
ar(  I  required  if  the  attach^  is  to  accurate- 
ly reflect  the  agricultural  situation  in 
th(!  country  to  which  he  is  assigned. 


He  must  be  alert  and  travel  exten- 
sively to  check  crop  conditions  and  mar- 
keting movements,  and  maintain  close 
contact  with  buyers  and  sellers  of  agri- 
cultural products  within  his  areas.  This 
flrsthand  observation  of  crops  and  trade 
situations  is  vital  to  the  accuracy  and 
timeliness  of  his  information. 

The  agricultural  attache  has  the  im- 
portant responsibility  of  promoting  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

This  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 
tant because  of  the  ability  of  U.S. 
farmers  to  produce  abundantly. 

Those  of  us  who  travel  abroad  are 
aware  of  the  many  other  tasks  the  at- 
tache must  perform.  He  represents  the 
U.S.  farmer  and  as  such  must  achieve  an 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  U.S. 
agricultural  policy  among  our  customers 
abroad.  He  arranges  contacts  and  itin- 
eraries for  businessmen. 

He  is  a  key  figure  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  administering  Public  Law  480  func- 
tions abroad;  he  participates  In  the  ex- 
hibition of  commodities  in  trade  fairs; 
and  supervises  market  development  proj- 
ects which  are  conducted  abroad  to  ex- 
pand markets  for  U.S.  products. 

I  shall  elaborate  on  market  develop- 
ment activities  later. 

We  have  76  attach^  in  52  posts.  They 
prepare  more  than  1,000  so-called  regu- 
lar reports  and  3,000  voluntary  reports 
annually. 

The  regular  report  is  one  which  fits 
into  scheduled  official  publications  on 
foreign  crops  and  markets. 

The  voluntary  report  is  one  the  at- 
tache makes  when  there  are  significant 
developments  such  as  drought,  fiood,  dis- 
ease outbreaks,  or  possible  government 
action  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
change  in  the  outlook  for  foreign  trade. 
Time  is  of  the  greatest  importance  on 
reports  such  as  these,  frequently  de- 
manding on-the-spot  evaluation  and  use 
of  cable  and  telephone  communication. 

The  agricultural  attaches  are  not  only 
performing  essential  work  under  the 
wing  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
where  they  belong  but  they  also  serve 
as  good-will  ambctssadors  abroad.  They 
mingle  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
and  generally  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  citizens  of  their  assigned  coimtries. 

PXTBLIC    UIW    480 

In  1954.  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  as 
a  comprehensive  and  yet  an  experi- 
mental approach  to  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  In  almost  6  years  of 
operation,  the  program  has  emerged  as 
a  major  U.S.  agricultural  program  to 
utilize  our  agricultural  abundance  to 
help  the  free  world.  It  is  among  the 
most  successful  U.S.  programs.  The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  been 
the  key  agency  in  its  administration. 

The  program  has  moved  more  thsm  $6 
billion  worth  of  commodities  at  world 
market  prices.  In  terms  of  price  sup- 
port costs,  this  would  amount  to  about 
$9  billion.  We  have  to  convert  these 
dollar  amounts  into  quantities  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

One-and-a-half  billion  bushels  of 
wheat  have  been  exported  imder  Public 
Law  480.  This  is  about  IVt  times  our 
average  annual  production.    It  is  about 
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three  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  the 
American  people  use  every  year  as  food. 
Another  630  million  bushels  of  corn, 
barley,  grain  sorghums,  and  oats  have 
been  exported;  3  billion  pounds  of  non- 
fat dry  milk  and  the  same  quantity  of 
vegetable  oil;  50  million  bags  of  rice; 
and  more  than  6  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton. These  are  figures  to  stagger  the 
imagination. 

Most  of  these  quantities  have  been 
moved  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
which  authorizes  the  sale  of  surpluses 
for  foreign  currencies.  Foreign  currency 
sales  are  made  largely  to  friendly  de- 
veloping countries  or  to  coimtries  in  poor 
financial  condition  and  as  such  have  be- 
come a  vital  foreign  policy  instrument. 

In  the  case  of  Formosa  and  Korea,  for 
example,  title  I  sales  directly  augment 
the  mutual  security  program.  Commodi- 
ties are  moved  to  these  countries  to  sup- 
port their  economies  and  most  of  the 
currencies  generated  are  used  for  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  probably 
has  been  the  major  factor  in  U.S.  support 
to  Turkey,  one  of  our  strongest  allies. 
The  furnishing  of  wheat  particularly  has 
enabled  that  coimtry  to  stand  firm  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  \J£>BR. 

The  title  I  currencies  are  contributing 
to  the  economic  development  of  many 
South  American  countries.  TTiey  are 
being  used  to  improve  highways  and 
ports  in  Chile,  for  electric  power  and 
steel-manufacturing  in  Brazil,  and  for 
irrigation  and  land  development  in  Peru. 

The  classic  example  of  how  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  works  and  the  greatest 
demonstration  of  the  use  of  food  for 
I>eaceful  purposes  will  be  found  in  In- 
dia. 

The  title  I  agreement  negotiated  last 
month  with  India  involves  the  shipment 
of  17  million  tons  of  wheat  and  rice 
to  India  over  a  4-year  period.  It  means 
nearly  600  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
22  million  bags  of  rice.  This  is  more 
than  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  rice  the 
United  States  consumes  as  food  annual- 
ly. Stated  in  another  way,  it  means  that 
an  average  of  more  than  one  shipload 
of  11,000  tons  of  grain  will  leave  the 
ports  ot  the  United  States  for  the  ports 
of  India  every  day  for  the  next  4  years. 

The  agreement  means  more  than  that, 
however.  It  is  designed  to  help  this  large 
key  country  in  the  struggle  between  the 
free  world  and  communism  by  establish- 
ing substantial  food  reserves. 

One -quarter  of  the  wheat  and  all  the 
rice  will  be  stockpiled  in  India  to  help 
meet  any  emergency  that  might  arise 
there — be  it  a  crop  shortage  or  an  emer- 
gency from  drought,  food,  or  other  nat- 
ural disaster. 

Also,  a  large  part  of  the  rupees  that 
will  be  paid  to  the  United  States  for  these 
commodities  will  be  loaned  or  granted 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  eco- 
nomic development  purposes  to  finance 
essential  projects  such  as  power  devel- 
opment, irrigation,  and  industrial  works. 

It  means  large  direct  suppori  to  In- 
dia's third  5-year  plan  which  will  begin 
in  March  1961. 

Rupees  generated  under  previous  title 
I  transactions  with  India  are  now  being 
used  on  a  loan  basis  to  expand  their 
economy. 


A  typical  example  of  this  rupee  use  is 
the  building  of  a  250,000  kilowatt-hour 
thermoelectric  plant  near  Calcutta.  It 
will  be  the  largest  of  its  type  in  India. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  to  help 
meet  construction  costs  for  the  Utter 
Pradesh  Agricultural  University,  a  new 
State  agricultural  school  patterned  after 
U.S.  land-grant  colleges  and  universities. 
It  is  scheduled  to  open  in  July,  near 
Rudrapur. 

And  Public  Law  480  currencies  axe 
assisting  in  the  eradication  of  malaria  in 
India. 

Currencies  are  also  being  loaned  to 
private  business  firms,  to  expand  their 
plants. 

Loans  to  the  Indian  afliliates  of  the 
Goodyear  and  Firestone  tire  and  rubber 
companies  will  give  employment  to  about 
1,500  workers.  The  Goodyear  plant  will 
produce  about  half  of  India's  present  re- 
quirements for  rubber. 

Another  loan  is  helping  to  finance  the 
Hindustan  aluminum  reduction  plant. 
The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  20,000 
tons  per  year  which  will  increase  India's 
aluminum  production  capacity  by  two- 
thirds. 

The  initial  press  reaction  in  India  to 
the  new  agreement  demonstrates  the 
foreign  policy  aspect  of  title  I  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  Bombay  area,  for  example,  the 
Bangalore  Prajavanl  stated: 

Present  agreement  Is  memorable  event  in 
history  of  Indo-Unlted  States  friendly  re- 
lations. 

The  Times  of  India  said : 

No  Oovemment  has  ever  been  more  gen- 
erous in  dealing  with  an  undertlevtioped 
country  than  the  UJS.  administration  in 
negotiating  this  agreement. 

The  Industan  said: 

In  other  words,  this  agreement  is  a  living 
example  ot  mutual  help  aiul  oooperatlon  be- 
tween the  two  free,  democratic,  and  progres- 
sive nations  of  the  world. 

Even  Communist-oriented  local  lan- 
guage newspapers  oMicede  the  tremen- 
dous impact  of  the  agreement. 
MAucsT  DKvxLonaarr 

I  was  pleased  with  the  President's 
message  of  March  17,  1960,  concerning 
the  program  being  developed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  promote  the  growth  of 
U.S.  export  trade. 

The  President  said : 

Expanded  exports  can  add  substantially  to 
the  millions  of  Jobs  already  generated  for 
our  people  by  export  trade. 

He  cautioned  that  world  markets  now 
are  highly  competitive,  and  a  more  vig- 
orous effort  is  required  by  both  govern- 
ment and  business  to  expand  exports 
under  these  circumstances. 

The  President  specifically  directed  tiie 
exi>ansion  of  the  agricultural  trade  pro- 
motion activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  April 
12  announced  that  the  Departmmt  was 
conducting  an  overall  review  of  current 
export  policies,  programs,  and  activities, 
in  efforts  to  further  expand  the  agricul- 
tural trade  promotion  activities.  At  that 
time  he  pmnted  out  that  much  already 
had  t>een  done  in  the  agricultural  sector 
in  this  respect. 


Much  of  what  has  been  done  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service.  The  FAS  has  been 
promoting  agricultural  trade  for  several 
years  through  market  development  proj- 
ects financed  by  title  L  Public  Law  480 
currencies  and  market  analyses  made  by 
its  commodity  speciidists.  The  PAS  has 
pioneered  this  activity  in  the  agricultural 
held.  It  was  imdertaken  in  cooperation 
with  U.S.  trade  and  farm  groups,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  re^x>nsibility 
for  market  promotion  rests  with  these 
groups. 

Since  1955,  it  has  developed  370  such 
cooperative  projects  in  40  countries. 
The  equivalent  of  $29  million  is  being 
spent  imder  these  projects  In  coopera- 
tion with  60  U.S.  trade  and  farm  groups. 

ITie  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has 
made  $22  million  available  in  Public  Iaw 
480  currencies,  and  $7  million  has  been 
made  available  by  trade  groups  as 
matching  funds. 

This  Involves  a  substantial  trade  pro- 
motion effort. 

However.  I  am  convinced  that  Agricul- 
ture should  use  a  greater  share  of  the 
Public  Law  480  currencies  in  this  oon- 
neetioD,  because  one  of  the  primary  ob- 
jectives of  the  act  is  to  promote  U.S. 
agriculture  exports.  The  Congress  em- 
phasized this  in  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  last  year,  by  inserting  a  provi- 
sioD  that  not  leas  than  5  percent  of  title 
I  sales  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
should  be  made  available  i(x  agricul- 
tural market  devel<Hiinent  work.  This 
should  assure  that  the  FAS  can  use  in. 
creased  amounts  in  its  program  of  eo. 
operati(Hi  with  trade  groups  to  expand 
nmrkets. 

Market  develc^xnent  projects  involve 
various  promotional  techniques — surveys 
and  studies  at  market  potential  and 
needs,  advertising  campaigns,  transla- 
tion and  distribution  of  promotional  and 
educational  leaflets,  studies  of  consumer 
denutnd,  exchange  visits  of  management 
and  t^yhTnic^i  peracmnel  of  United  States 
and  foreign  trade  groups,  and  basic  tMX>- 
motional  techniques,  such  as  contests 
smd  publte  appearances  of  our  dairy 
"maids"  and  cotton  "queens." 

An  especially  dynamic  trade  fair  pro- 
gram has  been  developed. 

So  far,  FAS  has  put  on  about  50  fairs, 
reaching  25  million  people. 

To  cite  a  few,  commodities  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Fine  Foods  Fair  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  to  acquaint  Euro- 
pean buyers  and  the  public  with  the 
quality  and  availability  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products. 

Successful  exhibit  of  the  use  of  U.S. 
feed  grains  has  been  made  In  several 
locations  in  Italy  and  in  Greece. 

Exhibits  have  been  held  in  the  Span- 
ish Agricultural  Fair  in  Madrid,  showing 
U.S.  soybean  products,  frozen  poultry 
and  tobacco,  and  included  a  full-scale 
recombining  plant,  making  samples  of 
milk  and  ice  cream  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

These  projects  and  trade  fairs  have 
made  foreign  buyers  conscious  of  the 
quality  of  UjS.  farm  products;  and  the 
response  to  these  efforts  is  heartening. 
Let  us  look  at  some  results. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  stories  in 
market  development  concerns  the  strides 
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which  have  been  made  in  the  export  of 
UJ5.  frozen  poultry. 

A  few  years  ago  exports  of  U.S.  poul- 
try were  extremely  small.  Now  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porter of  poultry  meat. 

In  Switzerland,  for  example,  exports 
of  poultry  rose  from  virtually  nothing  in 
1955,  to  more  than  20  million  pounds  last 
year!  with  a  further  increase  expected 
this  year.  This  res\ilted  simply  and 
purely  by  having  the  FAS  convince  Swiss 
grocery  cooperatives  to  make  trial  orders 
of  broiler  chickens.  When  Swiss  food 
chains  ?aw  how  the  product  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Swiss  people,  orders  for 
frozen  poultry  grew  at  a  fantastic  rate. 
The  same  story  was  true  in  West  Ger- 
many, where  again  poultry  exports  rose 
from  nothing  prior  to  1955  to  50  million 
pounds  in  1959. 

Market  development  projects  helped 
raise  exports  of  soybeans  to  Italy  from  a 
half  million  bushels  in  1954-55  to  about 
51/2  million  bushels  during  the  current 
marketing  year. 

Market  promotion,  along  with  im- 
proved processing  practices  in  the  United 
States,  has  helped  maintain  tallow  ex- 
ports to  Japan  at  more  than  200  million 
poimds  annually. 

Tobacco  exports  have  increased  to 
Thailand,  through  the  same  tjrpe  of  mar- 
ket promotion. 

Similar  resxilts  are  being  achieved  for 
other  commodities  and  other  markets. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  with 
the  help  of  the  agricvUtural  attaches 
and  U.S.  traders  and  farm  organizations, 
has  sales  promotion  projects  for  dairy 
products:  breeding  stock,  including  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep; 
wheat;  cotton;  soybeans;  and  the  whole 
gamut  of  farm  products. 

Tlie  total  agricultural  export  pictvu-e 
reflects  the  vigor  and  success  of  promo- 
tion activities  put  on  by  the  Foreign 
Agricultvu-al  Service.  During  the  2  years 
prior  to  1954,  total  agricultural  exports 
fen  short  of  $3  billion  each  year.  The 
return  of  the  agricultural  attaches,  ag- 
gressive promotion  work,  and  special 
export  programs  resulted  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing exports. 

Agricultural  exports  have  averaged 
more  than  $4  billion  during  each  of  the 
past  3  fiscal  years. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ends  J\me  30, 
the  value  of  U.S.  agricultural  exports 
will  total  about  $4.5  billion. 

Of  this  $4.5  billion,  about  $3.3  billion 
is  expected  to  be  straight  commercial 
dollar  sales  which  would  be  close  to  the 
best  year  we've  ever  had  in  dollar  sales. 
From  the  standpoint  of  individual 
commodities,  the  export  situation  is 
bright. 

Exports  of  wheat  have  been  extremely 
heavy  this  spring,  and  wiU  approach  500 
million  bushels  for  the  marketing  year 
or  nearly  half  the  1959  crop. 

Cotton  exports  should  total  about  six 
and  a  half  million  bales,  again  nearly 
half  of  the  1959  crop. 

Exports  of  soybeans  again  will  set  a 
new  record,  running  at  least  20  million 
bushels  ahead  of  last  year  when  103 
million  bushels  were  moved. 

Feed  grain  exports  will  also  set  a  new 
record  of  about  13  million  tons. 
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Itviit  and  vegetable  exports  and  most 
animal  products  movements  are  above 
thdseof  last  year. 

PUBLICATIONS    AND   «1»0«TS 

i ,  special  word  needs  to  be  said  about 
th«  publications  and  reports  that  come 
oui  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
]  Jased  on  the  agricxiltural  attach^  re- 
po  ts  I  discussed  earlier,  and  on  visits  of 
marketing  speclaUsts.  FAS  publishes 
tin  lely  and  well- written  reports  and  pub- 
Uci  itions  dealing  with  an  extremely  wide 
raijge  of  subjects. 

,  iL  typical  example  is  a  recent  report  on 
thd  market  in  Japan  for  U.S.  livestock 
an  1  meat  products. 

.biother  type  of  report  is  a  competi- 
tic  n  study  made  of  Russian  cotton  pro- 
du  ction,  consumption,  and  trade. 

rhe  report  shows  that  these  aspects  of 
Rtssian  cotton  have  increased  steadily 
in  postwar  years,  placing  that  country 
second  only  to  the  United  States  in  all 
three  categories  prior  to  1958,  when 
C(mimunist  China  probably  moved  into 
se  :ond  place. 

Along  the  same  line,  a  study  was  made 
of  Commxinist  China  cotton  textile  ex- 
pc  rts  indicating  that  it  has  made  a  con- 
ce  rted  effort  to  reenter  and  expand  trade 
w:  th  free  world  countries. 

And  with  cotton  textiles  an  important 
it<m  in  this  trade  drive,  the  volume  of 
C(»mmunist  China's  cotton  textile  ex- 
p<  rts  has  adversely  affected  U.S.  exports 
ol  raw  cotton  to  some  of  our  most  Impor- 
ts nt  customers. 

A  study  was  made  of  Brazil's  wheat  ex- 
pi  insion  program  to  determine  prospects 
f c  r  continued  expansion  and  production 
aiLd  other  develoiMnents  likely  to  affect 
tie  future  competitive  status  of  U.S. 
w  leat  and  flour  in  that  market. 

Although  Brazil  increased  production 
St  venf old  in  the  last  20  years,  and  this  is 
ai  1  outstanding  accompUshment.  the  in- 
crease was  outdistanced  by  population 
gi  owth  and  increased  consimier  demand. 
It  is  estimated  that,  at  current  con- 
si  imption  levels,  Brazil  will  need  4  million 
t<ins  of  wheat  annually  by  1970. 

Other  reports  include  a  study  of  for- 
eign government  wheat  production  and 
ttade  policies,  the  competitive  position 
M  U.S.  hides  in  world  markets,  the  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  hops  in  world  markets. 
j  The  mention  of  some  titles  illustrates 
t  le  variety  of  subjects  looked  into — "The 
Creek  Raisin  Induetry,"  "The  Role  of 
FBum  Products  in  U.S.  Aid  to  Spain," 
"  Vest  Africa's  Fats  and  Oils  Industry," 
"  rhe  Agriculture  of  Ceylon." 

CONCLUSION 

The  Virtue  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
£  ervice  that  impresses  me  is  the  manner 
Li  which  it  operates  with  its  limited 
a  mount  of  jjersonnel  and  budget  expense. 

It  has  about  800  employees,  of  which 
a  X)ut  135  are  foreign  nationals  working 

V  ith  agricultural  attaches  overseas,  and 
a  current  budget  of  about  $7  million. 

What  with  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams, market  development  obligations, 
reporting  responsibilities,  and  many 
other  fxmctlons  spread  out  all  over  the 

V  orld.  it  is  indeed  gratifsring  that  this 
agency  is  performing  so  effectively  and 
e  ficlently. 


While  its  programs  have  grown  large 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  has  made 
only  modest  Increases  in  staff,  whereas 
many  agencies  would  mushroom  under 
similar  circumstances. 

In  the  brief  nmdown  I  have  made  of 
this  efficient  agency,  I  have  not  touched 
on  some  of  its  Important  activities- 
seeking   trade  liberalization   is   one   of 

them. 

The  agency  is  hitting  hard  on  the  iiu  - 
ther  removal  of  restrictions  against  U.S. 
agricultural  exports. 

It  is  studying  the  Common  Market  a.s 
it  relates  to  farm  trade. 

In  short,  it  is  studying,  analyzing, 
watching  all  aspects  of  foreign  trade  that 
afifect  the  American  farmer  and  trader 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  de- 
serves a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Congress. 


ENFORCE  ECONOMY  IN  GOVERN- 
MENT—PLUG  TAX  LOOPHOLES- 
REPEAL  OPPRESSIVE  EXCISE 
TAXES 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
American  people  very  properly  resent 
paying  each  month  a  10-percent  excise 
tax  as  telephone  users. 

TWs  outrageous  10-percent  tax  has 
been  added  to  the  telephone  service 
charge  and  to  all  charges  for  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  caUs  since  1941. 
Nearly  20  years  ago.  while  I  was  serv- 
ing in  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
tax  was  introduced  and  passed  as  a  war- 
time measure  to  raise  additional  reve- 
nue to  meet  the  threat  of  aggression 
from  Adolf  Hitler's  Germany. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, this  unjust  tax  on  telephone  use 
and  on  local  telephone  toUs  was  extended 
to  Jime  30  of  this  year.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  atrocious  tax  will  be  permitted 
to  expire. 

I  assert,  Mr.  President,  that  this  10- 
percent  tax,  which,  of  course.  Is  passed 
on  to  telephone  users,  should  not  be 
permitted  the  sort  of  permanency  that  It 
has.  It  is  a  burdensome  tax  and.  in  fact, 
lays  the  heaviest  burden  upon  people  in 
modest  circumstances  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  business  who  must  necessarily 
msike  regular  use  of  telephone  service. 

An  excise  tax  is.  of  coiu-se.  a  sales  tax. 
Sales  taxes  invariably  tax  those  who  have 
the  least. 

Unfortunately.  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration officials  have  recommended  that 
the  tax  on  local  telephone  calls  be  ex- 
tended for  another  year.  By  reason  of 
this  recommendation,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  reported  to  that  body  a  bill 
continuing  this  tax  for  an  additional 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  there  will 
never  be  a  better  time  for  the  lawmaking 
body  of  this  covmtry  to  act  in  a  forth- 
right manner  and  end  this  abominable 
tax,  than  right  now. 

I  use  the  word  "abominable"  advisedly 
for  the  reason  I  feel  there  are  so  many 
other  ways  in  which  our  Government 
could  obtain  more  feathers  with  less 
squawking  than  by  imposing  this  sort  of 
a  tax  which  burdens  those  in  modest  cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  this  excise,  or  sales,  tax,  which 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  persons  making 
telephone  calls.  Telephone  service  is  cer- 
tainly a  household,  as  well  as  a  business, 
necessity. 

This  sort  of  excise,  or  sales,  tax  is 
discriminatory.  It  was  imposed  on  the 
American  people  at  the  same  time  taxes 
on  luxury  items,  such  as  nightclub  enter- 
tainment, jewelry,  expensive  furs,  and 
liquor,  were  imposed.  I  assert  taxing 
telephone  users  in  the  home,  factories, 
and  oflflces  is  not  in  the  same  category 
as  taxing  these  luxury  items.  I  assert 
this  is  an  atrocious  tax. 

Furthermore,  admittedly,  telephone 
service  is  a  public  utihty  service.  Yet.  do 
other  public  utilities — water,  electricity, 
and  gas — suffer  by  the  imposition  of  such 
a  discriminatory  tax? 

The  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  other 
telephone  companies  are,  in  reality,  not 
the  actual  sufferers  from  the  imposition 
of  this  discriminatory  tax.  The  suffer- 
ers are  the  citizens  who  use  telephones. 
This  sort  of  sales  tax,  or  excise  tax,  vio- 
lates every  sound  principle  of  just  tax- 
ation. It  is  regressive.  It  burdens  most 
those  who  have  least.  It  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  that  sound  principle  of  just 
taxation  that  taxes  should  be  levied  by 
our  Gk)vernment  upon  its  people  based 
upon  their  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  urgency  of  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic is  heightened  and  increased  by  this 
new  proposal  to  extend  this  sales,  or  ex- 
cise, tax.  and  by  the  likelihood  of  its  be- 
coming a  permanent  burden  on  those 
who  use  telephones. 

Here  is  highlighted  one  great  problem 
presented  whenever  the  Congress  is 
called  on  to  levy  new  taxes.  Despite 
statements  that  such  Federal  sales,  or 
excise,  taxes  are  only  temporary  in  char- 
acter to  meet  a  certain  emergency,  the 
merciless  facts  are  that  once  a  tax  is 
promulgated  and  enforced,  despite  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  con- 
tinued on  the  statute  books  and  remains 
there  as  a  p>ermanent  form  of  taxation. 

As  Ohio  Congressman-at-large.  I  voted 
against  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax 
upon  purchases  made  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  That  was  many  years  ago. 
It  was  then  stated  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  a  2  percent  sales  tax  to  meet 
a  temporary  emergency,  and  that  when 
the  emergency  came  to  an  end.  the  tax 
would  be  repealed.  The  cruel  facts  are, 
this  sales  tax  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— the  same  as  the  3  percent  sales 
tax  in  Ohio — has  become  a  permanent 
form  of  taxation. 

Persons  who  are  poor,  or  in  moderate 
circumstances,  spend  all  of  their  incomes 
for  living  purposes,  and  they  bear  a 
greater  burden  than  do  those  persons 
who  receive  high  incomes  and  save  a 
substantial  portion  of  their  earnings. 

It  is  later  than  we  think. 

Now  is  the  time  to  end  this  unfair, 
detestable,  burdensome,  and  discrimina- 
tory excise  tax.  If  we  fail  to  do  this 
now,  it  will  burden  our  people  for  many 
years  to  come.  In  fact,  it  will,  without 
doubt,  burden  them  permanently. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  give  notice  that  I  am  unalterably 


opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  gen- 
eral Federal  sales  tax,  as  has  been  advo- 
cated constantly  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  enforce  economy 
in  Government.  Ekjonomy  in  Govern- 
ment, like  economy  in  an  individual.  I 
apprehend,  means  going  without  some 
of  the  things  we  would  like  to  have  but 
do  not  absolutely  need. 

The  duplication  and  waste  in  our  De- 
fense Establishment  is  appalUng.  This 
is  without  doubt  the  most  wasteful 
branch  of  Govenunent.  It  is  estimated 
that  $5  billion  has  been  squandered  each 
year  during  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion partly  because  of  lack  of  unification 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Only  yesterday  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouglas] 
illustrated  this  point  by  showmg,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Navy  Department 
paid  $21.10  each  for  thousands  of  small 
lamp  sockets  which  he  purchased  for  25 
cents  each  in  a  retail  store.  He  dis- 
played a  set  of  wrenches  which  cost  the 
Army  $29  each  and  which  he  purchased 
for  $3.89.  J 

Senator  Douglas  displayed  and  dis- 
cussed numerous  other  examples  of  in- 
excusable waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
procurement  practices  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  For  example,  a  headset  cable 
for  which  the  Air  Force  paid  nearly  $11 
each  and  which  he  pxirchased  at  a  local 
electric  store  for  $1.50;  an  electric  delay 
line  purchased  in  quantity  by  the  Air 
Force  at  $250  each  which  was  offered 
him  at  $25;  a  small  blower  for  which 
the  Air  Force  paid  $50  and  which  was 
quoted  to  him  at  $3.66  each  if  bought  in 
quantity;  an  electric  plug  for  which  the 
Air  Force  paid  $11  each  and  which  was 
appraised  at  from  25  to  50  cents; 
and  metal  gage  plugs  for  which  tax- 
payers, via  the  Air  Force,  paid  $10  each 
and  which  are  offered  at  a  Washington 
machine  shop  for  50  cents  each. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Pentagon  pro- 
curement system  is  so  wasteful  that  bil- 
lions of  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been 
squandered  unnecessarily  each  year  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration. 

The  law  is  clear  that  negotiated  con- 
tracts should  be  utilized  only  m  emer- 
gencies and  limited  circumstances,  but 
this  law  has  been  violated  and  the  Air 
Force.  Army,  and  Navy  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  paymg  from  6  to  100  times 
the  retail  value  of  many  products. 

Each  branch  of  the  armed  services 
acts  as  if  it  alone  were  the  sole  savior  of 
the  country.  Each  bids  against  the 
other.  As  a  result,  contractors  benefit 
and  taxpayers  suffer. 

Here  is  a  place  where  we  can  really 
save  taxpayers'  money.  This  adminis- 
tration and  any  future  one  would  do  bet- 
ter to  direct  its  efforts  toward  accom- 
plishing real  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces  rather  than  imposing  discrimina- 
tory excise  taxes  on  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  President,  mstead  of  continuing 
the  telephone  excise  tax,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  our 
present  revenue  producing  laws — in 
other  words,  to  plug  the  loopholes  in  our 
present  tax  structure. 


Taxpayers  who,  at  present,  are  strug- 
gling under  our  loophole -riddled  tax 
laws,  are  entitled  to  a  break. 

It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1 
billion  per  year  could  be  produced  in  in- 
come taxes  by  spending  a  modest  amount 
for  more  Internal  Revenue  Service  in- 
vestigators. Slower  service  to  taxpayers 
entitled  to  refunds  and  much  lower  in- 
come tax  payments  result  from  present 
inadequate  examination  and  scrutiny  of 
income  tax  returns. 

Too  many  recipients  of  large  incomes 
deduct  too  much  for  exp>enses  or  "swin- 
dle sheets."  Deductions  for  members  of 
the  family  on  so-called  business  trips, 
transEHjrtation  to  conventions  held  in 
convenient  locations  abroad,  company 
cars,  airplanes,  yachts,  vacation  and 
hunting  lodges  in  Canada,  Florida,  and 
California,  and  lavish  expense  accounts 
at  plush  nightclubs  and  theaters  are 
just  a  few  of  todays  permissible  tax 
dodges. 

More  investigators  and  revenue  agents 
will  result  in  brmging  in  more  income 
taxes,  more  fair  dealing  to  all  taxpayers, 
and  quicker  refunds.  For  each  addi- 
tional $1,000  spent  on  their  salaries,  our 
good  Uncle  can  look  forward  to  receiving 
$30,000  in  increased  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  since  1926  oil  and  gas 
producers  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
duct 27^2  percent  annually  as  a  deple- 
tion allowance  regardless  of  the  actual 
depletion  involved.  There  is  no  loophole 
in  the  tax  laws  so  inequitable  as  the  ex- 
cessive depletion  exemptions  now  enjoyed 
by  oil  and  gas  corporate  interests. 

If  this  depletion  allowance  were  re- 
duced from  27  V2  percent  to  15  percent, 
$500  million  would  be  added  to  our  an- 
nual revenue,  and  in  my  judgment,  no 
corporation  would  be  dealt  with  vmjustly. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  more  flagrant  loopholes  in  our  in- 
come tax  laws.  Others  could  be  men- 
tioned, including  preferred  treatment 
for  dividend  income,  capital  gains  for- 
mula, loss  carryovers,  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  income  tax  on  dividends  at  the 
source. 

The  average  hard  working  citizen 
should  not  be  burdened  with  excise  taxes 
on  his  necessities,  including  local  and 
long-distance  telephone  calls.  Nor 
should  other  taxpayers,  individual  or 
corporate,  be  p>ermitted  to  make  millions 
through  tax  loopholes. 

Let  us  plug  loopholes  in  our  present 
revenue  laws  so  as  to  channel  additional 
taxpajonents  into  the  Federal  Treasury. 
At  the  same  time,  let  us  eliminate  un- 
fair, unsound,  and  atrocious  excise  taxes 
which  tax  most  those  who  have  least. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  or  two? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  conunend  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  the  speech  he  has 
just  delivered  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
speech  that  is  sorely  needed. 

Referring  tc  the  Senator's  comment  on 
excise  taxes,  is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  as  early  as  1947  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  at  that  time 
headed  by  Paul  Hoffman,  a  great  indus- 
trialist, made  the  first  in  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations that  it  has  since  made 
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proposing  the  elimination  of  a  good 
many  of  our  exciise  taxes  and  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  most  of  the  others?  Is 
the  Senator  aware  of  that  position  taken 
by  the  Committee  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  recall  that 
position,  but  I  did  not  realize  that,  un- 
fortunately for  the  American  people,  13 
long  years  have  elapsed  since  that  time. 
Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  that  year,  1947, 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
introduced  the  first  of  his  bills  to  reduce 
excise  taxes  and  the  elimination  of  many 
of  them.  My  bill  merely  proposed  to  put 
in  black  and  white  the  recommendation 
of  these  very  outstanding  representatives 
of  business  in  this  country. 

That  report  of  1947  asserted— and  the 
observation  has  been  repeated  in  sub- 
sequent reports— that  when  excise  taxes 
were  levied  during  the  war,  Congress 
pledged  that  when  the  war  was  over  it 
would  remove  the  excise  taxes  because 
they  were  levied  for  two  purposes.    One 
purpose  was  to  discourage  civilian  pro- 
duction and,  of  course,  excise  taxes  do 
so.    They  discourage  production  not  only 
in  time  of  war,  but  also  in  time  of  peace. 
Discouragement  of  civilian  production 
has  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  levy- 
ing of  the  excise  taxes.   Of  course,  during 
the  war  we  did  not  want  civilian  produc- 
tion.   We  wanted  a  minimum  of  civilian 
production;  we  wanted  a  maximimi  of 
war  production.     They  were  levied  for 
that  purpose. 

There  were  levied  for  a  second  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  raise  some  emergency 
funds  based  not  upon  the  principle  of 
ability  to  pay  but  convenience  of  collec- 
tion. Convenience  of  collection  is  the 
best  argument  that  can  be  made  for  an 
excise  tax.  It  is  easy  to  collect,  but  it 
is  not  collected  on  a  fair  basis  because 
it  does  not  tax  those  who  have  the 
greatest  ability  to  pay.  I  know  of  no  tax 
that  is  more  imfair  to  the  general  con- 
siuner  of  the  country  than  an  excise  tax. 
Since  1947  I  have  sought  to  get  the 
Senate  to  act  in  this  field  at  least  seven 
or  eight  times,  as  year  after  year  I  of- 
fered a  series  of  amendments. 

I  welcome  the  help  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  am  delighted  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  today  in  the 
Senate.  I  ask  him,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  certain  politicians  made  these 
pledges  to  which  I  have  referred  during 
the  war.  If  he  disagrees  with  me  when 
I  make  the  observation  that  politicians 
ought  to  keep  their  pledges,  too. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  who  is  a  great  Senator,  and 
who  certainly  manifested  splendid  lead- 
ership L\  1947  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  in  urging  the  repeal  of  these  abom- 
inable taxes.  I  say  that  politicians  should 
comply  with  the  pledges  they  make  and 
should  absolutely  adhere  to  them. 

May  I  add  that  I  am  very  happy  to 
follow,  as  a  humble  private  in  the  ranks, 
the  great  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  this  subject.  In  the  short 
time  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  I  have  found  that  the  judgment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
usually  excellent. 
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MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield  briefly  further? 
YOUNG  of  Ohio.     Yes. 
MORSE.    I  appreciate  the  very 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
have  great  respect  for  political 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
such   courage   time   and 
^ain  since  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
demonstrated  it  again  today, 
courage  is  required  to  stand  up 
the  powerful  oil  and  gas  com- 
>f   this   country,   which   exercises 
4  powerful  influence  in  the  Halls  of 
that  it  is  able  to  continue  to 
rom  the  American  people  on  a  po- 
basis — and     that     is     what     it 
to — the  shocking  amount  of  a 
ion  allowance  of  27 '2  percent. 
^_  that  the  American  people  will 
up  flnally.    I  do  not  know  what 
we  can  do  but  to  pwint  out  to  the 
people  how  the  oil  and  gas  in- 
robs  them  year  after  year.    The 
is  supported  by  Members  of 
who    do    not    represent    the 
of  this  country,  but  who  really 
the  gas  and  oil  interests.    It 
time  that  the  people  call  for  an 
from  these  r>oliticians  who 
filing   them  out   by   robbing  the 
v^ith  this  kind  of  handout  to  the 
oil  industry. 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  I  say,  too.  that 
and  gas  interests  of  America  are 

an  undue  influence  upon  the 

policy  of  this  Republic,  and  it  is 

time  that  we  had  an  accounting 

the  oil  and  gas  interests,  both  in 

_  to  their  escapism  in  avoiding  the 

they  ought  to  pay,  and  in  regard 

luidue  influence  they  are  exercis- 

American  foreign  policy. 

is  one  U.S.  Senator  who  would 

leave  the  Senate  than  to  sit  here 

representative  of  the  oil  and  gas  in- 

of  America. 
.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  thank  the  dis- 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
reference  to  me.    Again  I  say  that 
with  the  views  he  has  expre.ssed 
vital  public  issue. 
President,  on  this  matter  it  Is 
than  we  think. 
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[Mr.  EllemdehI  has  some  questions  on 
the  resolution,  although  no  real  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  have  any 
objection  to  Calendar  No.  1374,  Senate 
Resolution  279,  which  I  understand  is  a 
resolution  to  augment  the  regular  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  made  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations.  Each 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  is  al- 
lowed $10,000  per  year  for  its  regular 
investigative  operations.  I  understand 
that  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  expended  its  regular  allow- 
ance for  this  work  and  wishes  to  augment 
that  amount  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operatlona  la  hereby  authorlmed  to 
expend  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 
$10,000.  In  addition  to  the  amount,  and  for 
the  same  purposes  specified  In  section  134(a) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  ap- 
proved August  2.  1946. 
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ADEJmONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
TlIE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
M  2NT     OPERATIONS 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  279  >  authoriz- 
ing udditional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mitt  ee  on  Government  Operations. 

M  r.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
sugE  est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tlie 
cler! : 


PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
will  call  the  roll. 
T  le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiimous  consent  that  the  order  for  a 
quofum  call  be  rescinded. 

fe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered.    The  question 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
Mr.    DIRKSEN.     I    understand    that 
the  iisttnguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 


INCREASE   IN   LIMIT  OF   EXPENDI- 
TURES     FOR      COMMITTEE      ON 

ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1375,  Senate  Resolution  310. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  310)  increasing  the  limit  of  ex- 
penditures for  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  merely  to 
augment  the  regular  appropriation  to 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  for  its 
operation  by  an  additional  $10,000. 
This  money  would  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
regular  ojperations  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  for  routine 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  310 »  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Elghty-slxth  Congress.  $10,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
po.se8,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act.  approved  August  2, 
1946. 


STUDY  OF  GOVERNMENT  LICENSED 
MEDIA  FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION 
OF  POLITICAL  OPINIONS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1376.  Senate  Resolution  305. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  305)  providing  for  a  study  of  the 
uses  of  Government  licensed  media  for 
the  dissemination  of  political  opinions, 
news,  and  so  forth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2.  line  16,  after 
the  word  "committee",  to  strike  out 
"from  February  1,  1960."  and  insert 
"from  date  of  approval  of  this  resolu- 
tion", so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Contmiittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized under  sections  134(a)  and  136  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  and  In  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction specified  by  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  to  examine,  investigate, 
and  make  a  complete  study  of  any  and  all 
matters  pertaining  to — 

( 1 )  Federal  policy  on  uses  of  Crovernment 
licensed  media  for  the  dissemination  of  po- 
litical opinions,  news,  and  advertising,  and 
the  presentation  of  political  candidates;  and 

(2)  a  review  and  examination  of  informa- 
tion and  complaints  concerning  the  dissemi- 
nation of  news  by  such  media. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution 
the  committee,  from  date  of  approval  of  this 
resolution  to  January  31,  1961.  Inclusive.  Is 
authorized  (1)  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
It  deems  advisable;  (2)  to  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  technical,  clerical,  and  other 
assistants  and  consultants:  Provided,  That 
the  minority  Is  authorized  to  select  one  per- 
son for  appointment,  and  the  person  so  se- 
lected shall  be  appointed  and  his  compensa- 
tion shall  be  so  fixed  that  his  gross  rate  shall 
not  be  less  by  more  than  $1,200  than  the 
highest  gross  rate  paid  to  any  other  em- 
ployee; and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  or  agencies  con- 
cerned, and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  utilize  the  reimbursable 
services.  Information,  facilities,  and  person- 
nel of  any  of  the  department*  or  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  Itts  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but  not 
later  than  January  31, 1901. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee,  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed 
♦45,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  305,  I 
point  out  that  it  provides  a  modest 
amount  of  money  for  the  work  of  the 


so-called  watchdog  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

The  fimdamental  objective  of  the 
Radio  Act  of  1927  was  to  require  equal- 
ity of  treatment  of  political  candidates 
by  broadcasters.  As  a  result  of  that  act, 
certain  limitations  were  placed  upon 
broadcasting  stations — in  fact,  strict 
limitations  were  placed  upon  them — 
which  were  applicable  equally  to  TV 
stations.  The  requirement  was  that  all 
candidates  were  entitled  to  equal  time  in 
the  use  of  the  airwaves. 

The  Lar  Daly  decision,  emanating 
from  Chicago,  111.,  held  that  the  equal 
time  provision  applied  to  comments 
made  in  radio  news  broadcasts.  It  pro- 
vided that  news  broadcasting  comments 
relating  to  one  candidate  should  apply 
equally  to  other  candidates. 

As  a  re.sult  of  that  decision.  Congress, 
at  the  last  session,  passed  an  act  amend- 
atory of  section  315<a)  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  It  amended  the 
equal-time  provision,  insofar  as  it  ap- 
plied to  news  broadcasters,  as  follows: 

Ai)pearance  by  a  legally  qualified  candi- 
date on  any — 

( 1 )  bona  fide  newscast. 

(2)  bona  fide  news  interview. 

(3)  bona  fide  news  documentary  (if  the 
appearance  of  the  candidate  Is  Incidental  to 
the  presentation  of  the  subject  or  subjects 
covered  by  the  news  documentary) ,  or 

(4)  on-the-spot  coverage  of  bona  fide  news 
events  i  including  but  not  limited  to  political 
conventions  and  activities  Incidental  there- 
to ) . 

shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  use  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  within  the  meaning  of  this  sub- 
section 

That  was  the  equal-time  subsection. 

That  relaxing  of  the  requirement  that 
candidates  receive  equal  time  was  very 
sharply  and  bitterly  debated  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. There  was  a  sharp  discussion  of 
the  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At  that  time,  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Communications,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PastoreI,  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  limitations  in  the  bill.  While 
S.  2424  provided  for  the  relaxing  of  the 
equal-time  amendment  with  reference 
to  news  broadcasts,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  had 
placed  in  the  bill  sections  2(a)  and  2(b). 
Section  2(a  >  provided  that  at  the  end  of 
a  3 -year  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  act,  which 
was  1959.  the  law  would  be  reexamined 
by  Congress.  The  declaration  of  intent 
in  the  law  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
remedy  provided  by  such  amendment 
had  proved  to  be  effective  and  practicable 
in  getting  to  the  people  news  of  the  can- 
didates, but  not  to  blackout  the  news  in 
a  race  where  there  were  18  candidates. 
Knowing  from  every  possible  test  that 
one  candidate  will  receive  very  few  votes, 
it  would  do  away  with  the  requirement 
that  he  be  given  equal  time.  If  there  are 
18  candidates  for  office,  and  2  candidates 
get  98  percent  of  the  vote,  and  10  get  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  vote,  if  we  take 
the  10  candidates  who  receive  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  votes  between  them, 
and  give  them  equal  time  with  the  2 


major  candidates  who  are  receiving  98 
percent  of  the  votes,  we  will  virtually  de- 
stroy comment  about  that  race  by  the 
news  broadcasters. 

So  the  second  safeguard  in  the  act  is  a 
requirement  that  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress within  15  days  after  the  close  of 
the  year  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  and  within  15 
days  after  the  close  of  each  2  following 
years.  That  is  under  the  requirement 
of  the  law  that  Congress  reexamine  the 
amendment  to  section  315(a)  after  3 
years. 

In  a  discussion  on  the  floor  last  year 
between  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson].  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pas- 
TORE] ,  it  was  stated  that  a  watchdo'T  sub- 
committee would  be  created  to  observe 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  section 
315(a)  on  a  broader  scale,  and  that  the 
watchdog  committee  would  also  study 
the  fairness  of  the  dissemination  of  news 
by  news  medium. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  this 
matter  was  thoroughly  discussed  last 
year  when  we  amended  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Texas  stated,  there  was  some  objection  in 
the  committee  itself  as  to  who  should 
police  the  whole  matter.  It  is  my  recol- 
lection that  it  was  imderstood  that  the 
industry  itself  would  poUce  the  matter. 
Am  I  correct  in  that  understanding? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  was  stated  on 
the  tiooT  at  that  time,  in  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  that  per- 
haps a  governmental  watchdog  agency 
might  be  created.  Immediately  follow- 
ing that,  in  September  1959,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  created  the  so-called 
watchdog  subcommittee.  It  had  no 
money  with  which  to  operate.  As  a 
practical  matter,  we  have  been  a  "paper" 
subcommittee,  having  no  funds,  no  staff, 
and  no  means  with  which  to  operate. 
We  have  been  in  existence,  technically, 
since  September  1959,  but  have  not  had 
any  funds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  an  entirely  new 
committee,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  a  new 
subcommittee  of  the  committee.  It  was 
created  last  September  and  then  ratified 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  full  com- 
mittee early  this  year. 

Mr.  ULLENDER.  What  does  the  Sen- 
ator propose  to  do  with  the  funds? 
What  will  be  the  duties  of  the  new  sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  duties  of 
the  subcommittee  are  set  forth  in  the 
resolution. 

It  is  resolved  that  it  will  be  a  sub- 
committee— 

To  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  com- 
plete study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to 
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(!)  Federal  policy  on  usea  of  QoTernment     ter, 
llcen«ed  media  for  the  dlimwn  I  nation  of  po-     timi 
Utlcal  opinions,  new*,  and  advertlaing,  and 
the  presentation  of  politlcai  candldatee;  and 

(2)  A  review  and  examination  off  Inf (agna- 
tion and  complaints  concerning  the  dis- 
semination of  news  by  such  media. 

Mr.  KLLKNDER.  Was  not  that  very 
purpose  carried  out  last  year  and  the 
year  before  by  the  subccanmittee  headed 
by  the  Senatw  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 

Pastors] ? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  CMnmunications.  The 
watchdog  subccanmittee  is  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Subcommittee  on  Communica- 
tions. There  is  no  conflict  between 
them.  We  operate  under  the  Subcwn- 
mittee  on  Ckmimunications  and  imder 
the  full  committee. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  indicated  to  us  what  the  sub- 
committee proposes  to  do.    My  question 
is.  Has  not  the  same  thing  been  done 
by  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    The  answer  is.  No; 
not  exactly  so. 
Mr.  ELLEWDER.    How  does  it  differ? 
Mr.  PASTORE.    In  this  regard.    The 
legislation  which  was  passed  a  year  ago 
came  about  as  a  result  of  a  decision 
made  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  concerning   a  rule   under 
8ecti(Mi  315  of  the  law,  which  has  to  do 
with  the   allotment   of   equal   time  to 
opposing  candidates. 

A  situation  arose  in  Chicago,  HI., 
where  the  maycnr  was  exposed  on  a  news- 
cast. At  that  time  an  individual  named 
Lar  Daly  was  an  opponent  of  the  mayor. 
He  requested  equal  time,  and  he  was 
granted  equal  time. 

The  minute  that  that  flexibility  was 
given  to  the  interpretaticm  of  the  law — 
that  is,  section  315— a  serious  questi(» 
arose.  It  was  felt  that  if  that  decision 
should  persist,  we  would  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  television  and  radio  ex- 
posure of  persons  who  are  nominees  w 
who  are  candidates  tor  elective  office.  I 
thought  at  that  time  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  was  wrong 
in  its  interpretation  of  the  law.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  that  was  the  interpretation  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  it  was  final 
Therefore,  in  order  to  correct  that 
Interpretation,  it  became  necessary  to 
correct  the  law.  That  was  done  without 
prolonged  hearings.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  the  hearings  took  place  over  a 
period  of  a  week  or  two.  llie  committee 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  law. 
That  amendment,  in  the  form  of  a  bill. 
was  reported  by  the  committee  and 
ad(H)ted  by  the  Senate. 

There  was  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  It  was 
felt  that  the  door  might  actually  be 
opened  too  far;  or,  conversely,  that  the 
door  might  be  closed  so  tight  that  equal 
opportunity  for  expKJsure  on  the  part 
of  the  candidates  of  the  various  parties 
would  be  destroyed.  Congress  amended 
the  law. 

In  order  to  give  assurance  to  those  who 
had  apprehension  concerning  the  mat- 
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the  suggestion  was  made  at  that 

,_it  was  not  made  by  the  junior 

Senhtor  frwn  Rhode  Island— that  there 
be  a  watchdog  committee,  whereupon  the 
junor  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  re- 
sponded very,  very  quickly  that  we  were 

equipped  to  assume  that  responsl- 
,^^-y  because  we  had  only  one  staff 
meixber:  and  the  subcommittee  is  quite 
an  Involved  one,  and  has  an  extremely 
larie  amount  of  work  to  do.  The  best 
eviience  of  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
nuiaber  of  bills  and  other  measures  it 
has  produced  this  year. 

/ 1  that  time  I  suggested  that  if  the 
job  of  being  a  watchdog  and  checking 
effectiveness  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
la^  was  undertaken,  we  would  have  to 
ha'-e  an  assigned  subcommittee  set  up 
to  ( lo  it.         

DEVELOPMENT  OF  WILDLIFE.  FISH. 
AND  GAME  CONSERVATION 

•Tie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YotrwG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair).  The 
hoir  of  2  o'clock  has  arrived;  and  the 
Cliair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
flnshed  business,  which  will  be  stated 

by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
25  i5)  to  promote  effectual  planning,  de- 
ve  opment,  maintenance,  and  coordina- 
ti(  n  of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  conserva- 
Ucn  and  rehabilitation  in  military  reser- 
ve bicms. 


S'tUDY  OF  GOVERNMENT  LICENSED 
MEDIA  FOR  THE  DISSEMINATION 
OF  POLITICAL  OPINIONS 

Ux.  MANSPIEIJ5.  Mr.  President,  will 
UiB  Senator  fn»n  Texas  yield.  In  order 
th  at  I  may  propound  a  imanimous-con- 
86  at  request? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
as  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  Senate 
R  solution  305 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
ti  jn  (S.  Res.  305)  providing  for  a  study  of 
tl  e  uses  of  Government  licensed  media 
fcr  the  dissemination  of  political  opin- 
ic  ns,  news,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
S  jnator  from  Texas  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  say  that  as 
a  result  of  the  suggestion  of  the  junior 
S  snator  from  Rhode  Island,  it  was  con- 
si  dered  that  possibly  it  would  be  best  to 
initiate  a  distinct  watchdog  subcom- 
nittee. 

I  think  the  subcommittee  has  a  very 
pirjxDseful  Job  to  do.  I  believe  the 
anount  of  money  being  sought  at  this 
t  me  is  a  rather  modest  one.  We  do  not 
naw  have  the  staff  which  must  be  en- 
listed if  the  task  is  to  be  dcme;  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  by  the  subcora- 
Dkittee. 

In  answer  to  the  question  the  Senate 
fa^  asked,  let  me  say  that  last  year  we 
d  d  not  do  this  job.  Ail  we  did  was  amend 
t  le  equal-time  law ;  and  because  it  was 
a  mended,  it  was  feared  my  some  that  we 


might  have  gone  too  far,  and  that  we 
might  have  made  it  possible  for  the 
broadcasting  companies  to  discriminate. 
That  Is  the  genesis  of  this  proposal, 
which  calls  for  an  entirely  new  task. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  understand 
that  when  the  law  was  amended  last 
year,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
the  policing  was  to  be  done  by  the  in- 
dustry itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No;  the  purpose  of 
this  subcommittee  is  to  police  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  understanding 
was  that  the  Industry  would  police  itself. 
I  wonder  what  two  investigators  would 
be  able  to  do?  I  imderstand  that  it  is 
proposed  that  two  investigators  be  em- 
ployed. According  to  the  report,  there 
would  be  one  professional  staff  member 
for  the  majority,  and  one  for  the  minor- 
ity. One  would  be  paid  almost  $15,000  a 
year.  The  other  would  i>e  paid  a  little 
more  than  113.500  a  year.  What  is  it 
proposed  that  those  two  men  do?  What 
would  be  their  function? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  First,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  having  the  industry 
police  itself,  let  me  say  that  would  be  like 
saying  we  will  abolish  the  highway 
patrol,  and  will  make  all  the  auto- 
mobile drivers  police  themselves,  as  re- 
gards observing  the  speed  limit. 

In  the  second  place,  the  staff  will  be 
very  small.  It  will  be  difBcult  to  do  the 
work  with  so  small  a  staff.  But  it  will 
be  better  to  have  a  small  staff  than  none. 
This  subcommittee  has  been  in  existence 
siiice  September,  but  has  been  hampered 
and  hamstrung  because  of  a  lack  of  staff. 
The  staff  now  proposed  Is  the  least  the 
subcommittee  should  have — one  for  the 
majority,  one  for  the  minority,  and  a 
competent  secretary.  Of  course  the  work 
will  be  done  partially  in  connection  with 
the  complaints  which  are  received. 

I  received  a  very  letter  cwnplaint  from 
my  State.  A  young  man  was  elected  to 
the  legislature:  and  once  he  was  elected, 
the  television  station  began  to  use  him 
as  its  "weathemMJi."  On  tlie  television 
programs,  he  was  called  Mr.  Weather- 
man. He  obtained  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity in  that  way.  His  opponent  com- 
plained bitterly,  and  said  the  television 
station  had  not  given  fair  treatment. 
The  station  replied  that  it  had  not 
mentioned  the  man  by  name,  but  had 
just  referred  to  liim  as  Mr.  Weather- 
man. Nevertheless,  in  that  way  Mr. 
Weatherman  received  a  great  deal  of 
publicity,  and  his  opponent  never  re- 
ceived equal  treatment.  That  case  is  an 
example  of  the  complaints  we  have  re- 
ceived. 

I  understand  that  in  Wert  Virginia  a 
candidate  for  sheriff  had  a  program  on 
television,  and  there  was  complaint  as  to 
the  time  provided  and  to  the  lack  of 
equal  treatment.  He  had  a  weekly  pro- 
gram. I  think  the  result  In  that  case 
was  a  different  ruling,  as  compared  with 
the  ruling  in  the  Mr.  Weatherman  case; 
and  I  think  that  resulted  partly  from  the 
criticism  in  our  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  about  the  Mr.  Weatherman  rul- 
ing, in  which  it  was  held  that  it  was 
perfectly  all  right  for  the  television  sta- 
tion to  permit  the  candidate  to  partic- 
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ipate  in  the  broadcasts  of  the  weather 
reports,  in  connection  with  which  he 
was  called  Mr.  Weatherman.  But  as  a 
result  of  all  the  publicity  he  received  in 
that  way,  he  was  reelected. 

The  pui'pose  of  this  subcommittee 
work  will  be  to  deal  with  complaints  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Has  the  committee 
received  any  complaints  except  those 
from  the  Senator's  State? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  subcom- 
mittee has  not  been  able  to  function. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  in  existence;  has  it  not? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  On  paper  only. 
After  holding  one  or  two  meetings,  we 
could  not  obtain  a  staff,  and  we  were 
hamstrung,  and  could  not  do  the  job  we 
should  do.  Either  the  subcommittee 
.■should  be  abolished  or  it  should  be  given 
a  proi>er  staff.  Without  a  proper  staff, 
what  can  either  committees  or  individual 
Senators  do? 

For  instance,  I  should  be  at  a  commit- 
tee meeting  now.  All  of  us  need  staff 
members,  particularly  this  year,  when  we 
face  a  great  national  election.  All  of  us 
need  competent  assistant.^.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
broadcasters  are  less  fallible  than  we  are. 
We  make  mistakes,  and  so  do  the  broad- 
casters. 

The  t)asic  purpose  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  connection  with  its  work,  is  to  see 
that  equal  treatment  is  provided  candi- 
dates who  participate  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast.'?.  All  of  us  know  that 
certain  broadcasters  have  their  prefer- 
ences. Some  broadcasters  thirik  orte 
candidate  is  more  colorful  than  the 
other,  and  thus  they  refer  most  often  to 
the  candidate  they  regard  as  the  more 
colorful.  They  are  not  necessarily  try- 
ing to  elect  that  candidate,  but  they 
simply  like  his  colorful  manner,  and  so 
they  mention  him  frequently,  and  neg- 
lect the  other  candidate. 

Under  section  315  there  is  a  require- 
ment, with  respect  to  certain  news 
broadcasts,  that  equal  time  be  provided. 
That  requirement  no  longer  obtains,  but 
the  element  of  fairness  must  receive  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned.  We  have  been  seek- 
ing grants  from  foundations  in  order 
to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  ELI£NDER.  Does  the  Senator 
want  the  subcommittee  to  act  as  a 
watchdog? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  The  can- 
didates' television  programs  should  be 
monitored;  and  the  only  way  to  know 
whether  equal  treatment  and  fair  treat- 
ment Is  given  is  to  listen  to  the  programs 
constantly. 

After  one  complaint  was  made,  it  was 
found  that  although  the  television  sta- 
tion said  it  did  not  favor  a  certain  candi- 
date, nevertheless,  the  station  arranged 
to  have  that  candidate  appear  on  the 
television  program  immediately  follow- 
ing a  news  broadcast  in  which  the  broad- 
caster had  been  placing  great  emphasis 
on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  two  politi- 
cal parties;  and  the  platform  the  broad- 
caster had  been  emphasizing  "just  hap- 
pened" to  be  the  platform  of  the  par- 


ticular candidate  who  then  appeared  on 
the  program. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  this 
subcommittee  is  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  fairness  in  connection  with  the  news 
media. 

This  resolution  calls  for  a  small,  timid 
beginning;  but  certainly  a  small  begin- 
ning is  better  than  none,  and  certainly 
some  beginning  must  be  made. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  have  a  so-called 
watchdog  subcommittee,  but  not  p>ermit 
it  to  have  any  staff.  The  subcommittee 
must  have  a  staff  if  it  is  to  determine 
whether  equal  television  or  radio  time 
is  granted  to  the  various  candidates  and 
parties. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  the  Sena- 
tor knows  the  evil  which  would  follow 
from  the  appointment  of  a  watchdog 
committee  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  laws 
were  strictly  obeyed,  and  so  forth.  If  we 
were  to  do  that,  we  would  have  myriads 
of  subcommittees.  If  fact,  we  have  too 
many  now. 

As  I  understand,  the  subcommittee  is 
to  have  until  January  31,  1961.  to  do  its 
work.  Is  that  correct?  That  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wording  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  the  same 
base  that  the  other  committees  have. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee can  be  completed  by  then? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  think 
so;  I  think  it  will  take  longer. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  In  other  words,  the 
subcommittee  would  be  more  or  less  a 
permanent  one,  would  it? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  the  crucial  time  for  the  sub- 
committee is  this  year,  during  the  great 
national  election. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  the  view  of  the 
Senator  that  after  the  coming  national 
election  there  will  be  no  need  for  the 
subcommittee? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Well,  in  the  bill 
the  Congress  passed  last  year,  amending 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  Con- 
gress declared  its  intention  to  be  to  re- 
examine the  amendment  of  section  315 
(a)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
made  by  the  first  section  of  that  act,  at 
or  before  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  that  act.  That  was  last  year.  So,  at 
some  time  during  the  3-year  period,  the 
Congress  is  to  reexamine  that  question. 
One  year  has  already  passed;  2  years 
remain.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Congress  will  wish  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  2  remaining  years  before  it  reex- 
amines that  question.  But  certainly  the 
Congress  should  not  wait  more  than 
2  years. 

Certainly  it  would  end  before  the  end 
of  the  period  in  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  it  will 
reexamine  the  question  to  see  whether 
there  is  fairness  of  treatment  in  news 
commentaries,  news  documentation,  on- 
the-spot  coverage  of  news,  or  panel 
discussions. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair ) .  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  is  a  very  un- 
usual resolution.  I  say  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the 
public  law  to  deal  with  section  315,  pro- 
viding for  equal-time  facilities  for  can- 
didates, actually  became  public  law  in 
September  1959.  That  was  about  9 
months  ago.  Insofar  as  I  know,  there 
were  no  elections  in  September  of  1959. 
I  know  of  no  elections  in  October  or 
November  or  December  of  that  year, 
unless  they  were  special  elections. 

Now  a  campaign  is  begirming,  and.  of 
course,  it  has  got  a  rather  ardent  start — 
maybe  it  got  an  ardent  start  in  1959 — 
but  it  is  a  little  amazing,  9  months  after 
this  kind  of  legislation  was  put  on  the 
statute  books,  that  the  Senate  would  un- 
dertake to  set  up  a  special  monitoring 
committee,  with  very  broad  powers,  to 
have  authority  starting  with  the  date  of 
the  approval  of  the  resolution  and  end- 
ing on  the  last  day  of  January  1961. 
That  will  be  a  period  of  about  7  months, 
and  certainly  it  will  embrace  the  period 
from  now  on  that  will  be  coextensive 
with  the  presidential,  senatorial,  and 
congressional  campaigns. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion, it  provides  for  authority  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study 
of  all  matters  pertaining  to  Federal  pol- 
icy on  uses  of  Government  licensed  media 
for  the  dissemination  of  political  opin- 
ions, news,  advertising,  and  the  presen- 
tations of  political  candidates. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  law  has  been 
on  the  statute  books  only  since  Septem- 
ber of  last  year.  How  many  complaints 
could  actually  haye  arisen?  And  when 
will  the  complaints  be  made,  unless  they 
are  made  after  the  coming  campaign  is 
over?  But  are  we  going  to  have  a  Senate 
committee  dipping  right  in  the  middle 
of  a  campaign  to  determine  whether  or 
not  Republicans  or  Democrats  were  fav- 
orites with  respect  to  the  use  of  time  on 
television  or  radio?  Are  we  going  to  have 
a  committee,  even  if  it  is  a  small  com- 
mittee, with  a  clerical  staff  of  three,  go- 
ing around  the  coimtry,  poking  into  this 
matter,  and,  by  the  very  existence  of  the 
committee,  exercising  an  influence  in  the 
campaign  itself?  This  is  just  as  trans- 
parent as  a  plate  glass  window,  in  my 
book,  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  has 
a  very  definite  political  purpose. 

Somebody  may  object  to  that  state- 
ment, but  I  let  the  language  speak  for 
itself,  and  I  let  the  timing  speak  for  it- 
self. The  committee  is  going  to  last  only 
7  months.  If  it  were  going  to  be  a  real 
oversight  committee,  it  would,  after  the 
campaign  was  over,  dispassionately  and 
rather  calmly  make  its  finding  on  the 
basis  of  the  abuses  that  may  have  been 
brought  to  light  and  the  complaints  that 
may  have  been  filed. 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  for 
the  new  budget  year,  asked  for  $300,000 
for  monitoring  purposes.  That  means, 
of  course,  monitoring  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. That  is  the  regulatory  agency 
which  was  created  by  the  Congress  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  it,  then  let  Congress  aim  its 
guns  at  the  regulatory  agency,  and  not 
set  up  a  political  committee  that  will 
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have  a  life  of  7  months  and  end  in  Jan- 
uary 9  or  10  or  11  days  after  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr  PASTORE.  I  think  everything 
the  Senator  from  lUinois  is  saying  could 
truthfully  be  said  about  the  resolution 
unless  we  tied  it  in  or  associated  it  with 
what  transpired  a  year  ago  in  our  Senate 
histoiT.  when  we  amended  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act. 

The  monitoring  the  Senator  is  talking 
about,  with  reference  to  the  appropria- 
tion, has  particvdarly  to  do  with  decep- 
tion in  some  of  the  commercialization  in 
broadcasting  that  goes  out  over  radio  and 
television,  and  is  not  in  connection  with 
section  315  of  the  law.  which  has  to  do 
with  equal  time. 

This  resolution  was  not  the  idea  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  it  was  not. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  But  let  me  say  I 
think  it  is  a  good  resolution  in  this  re- 
spect :  Unless  we  had  initiated  this  sort  of 
watchdog  committee.  I  doubt  very  much 
we  would  have  been  able,  in  1959.  to 
amend  section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act,  as  a  result  of  the  Lar  Daly 
case,  with  which  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  familiar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Very  familiar. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Many  persons  thought 
we  could  expect  chaos  in  this  particular 
field  if  Congress  did  not  amend  the  law. 
I  think  the  history  of  1959  will  bear  me 
out  in  this  statement.     There  are  many 
present  who  were  rather  apprehensive 
and  felt  we  should  not  amend  the  law. 
The  broadcasters  took  the  position  that 
Congress  should  repeal  section  315  en- 
tirely.   Very  frankly.  I  am  inclined  to 
lean  that  way.    I  think  the  broadcasting 
systems  today  have  reached  a  ix)sition  of 
integrity  and  good  judgment  so  that  they 
can  very  well  parcel  out  time  without  the 
assistance  of  any  law.    But  I  think  the 
resolution  would  lean  in  this  direction. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  how  far  we 
should  go  and  whether  we  have  gone  far 
enough.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ul- 
terior motive  involved  in  this  proposal.    I 
do  not  think  it  is  connected  with  the 
campaign  of  1960  and  intended  merely 
to   spy   on   Republicans   or  Democrats. 
That  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  proposal 
at  all.    There  was  confusion  at  the  time 
we   amended   that   law    in    1959   as   to 
whether  or  not  we  might  be  going  in  the 
right    direction.    The    suggestion    was 
made  that  we  should  have  a  watchdog 
committee.    I  stated  at  that  time  the 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  was 
not   equipped   in   the   subcommittee   to 
undertake  that  responsibility  and  do  an 
adequate   job.    That  is   the   genesis  of 
this  particular  resolution. 

A  lot  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  in  connection  with  what  we  did 
in  1959.  There  is  no  ulterior  motive  in- 
volved here.  There  is  no  intention  of 
spying.  The  resolution  will  serve  a  good 
purpose  because  it  will  clarify  the  whole 
question  of  equal  time  under  section  315. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  where  we  are  going,  if  we 
amend  the  law  as  we  did  in  respect  to 
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section  315  and  then,  within  a  few 
mouths,  set  up  a  watchdog  committee, 
wh<  n  there  are  not  even  any  dogs  to  be 
watched  as  yet. 

Nr.   PASTORE.     Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  yield? 

»  r.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 
Mr.    PASTORE.    With    a    watchdog 
coiimittee.  it  is  the  dogs  who  do  the 
watching  and  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of 
cardidates  to  be  watched. 

I  will  say  this:  The  complaints  will 
con  le.  I  think  this  committee  will  serve 
a  lery  useful  purpose.  We  will  know 
def  nitely.  when  we  meet  again  in  Jan- 
uaiy.  whether  section  315  is  necessary  at 
all.  whether  we  have  gone  too  far  or 
whJther  we  have  not  gone  far  enough 
in  amending  the  law.  All  of  this  was 
disjussed  at  the  time  we  amended  the 
law   last  year. 

1  repeat:  Had  the  promise  not  been 
made  to  watchdog  this  whole  activity.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  we  would  have 
pu  led  ourselves  out  of  the  dilemma 
wliich  the  Lar  Daly  decision  put  us  in. 

At.  DIRKSEN.     Mr,  President,  there 
were  no  printed  hearings  on  this  bill. 

do  not  know  who  appeared  before 
th'  committee.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
committee  heard  the  members  of  the 
Fe  leral  Communications  Commission.  I 
do  not  know  if  representatives  of  the 
ini  lustry  were  called  in. 

know  there  are  no  printed  hearings 
I    :now  there  is  no  source  to  which  we 
cai  e.0  to  find  some  background  upon 
th  s  thing. 

:  know  that  this  is  a  request  for  an 
oversight  committee,  for  a  watchdog 
committee,  to  become  effective  from  the 
day  the  resolution  is  approved,  even  if 
it  is  approved  today,  until  the  31st  of 
January,  right  in  the  middle  of  a  presi- 
dential, a  senatorial,  and  a  congressional 
campaign. 

Why  should  we  not  wait  for  the  devel- 
op ment  of  some  background?  Why 
s^ould  we  not  wait  for  some  complaints'' 
Why  should  we  not  wait  for  some 
abuses?  Why  should  we  not  wait  to 
se  e  whether  the  FCC  will  do  its  job  as  a 
manitoring  agency?  Why  should  we 
not  wait  to  see  whether  the  industry  will 
impartially,  fairly,  and  equitably  carry 
out  the  intent,  the  purpose,  and  the 
.SI  irit  of  section  315.  as  it  was  amended? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.'-ident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
tl  le  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
a  or  from  Illinois.  I  should  hke  to  ask 
U  ro  questions  of  the  Senator  from 
Ehode  Island. 

First,  what  is  the  expiration  dale  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  January  31,  1961. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  second  ques- 
tion is:  Does  the  Senator  think  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  so-called  watchdog 
ommittee  can  be  completed  by  January 
3..  1961? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know  in  saying  this 
I  am  going  to  be  disagreeing  with  my 
d  stinguished  colleague  from  Texas,  but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  As  a  matter 
o'  fact,  if  there  is  anything  left  which 
s>ills  over  into  1961,  I  think  it  can  be 


considered  by  the  regular  Subcommittee 
on  Communications. 

In  answer  to  the  observation  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 
I  think  the  complaints  will  come  during 
the  progress  of  the  campaign.  That  is 
the  period  when  one  hears  from  a  host 
of  candidates  who  feel  they  arc  not 
being  given  equal  opportunities.  Per- 
haps next  year  will  be  too  late  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  That  has  been  the 
trouble  right  along. 

Section  315  has  led  us  into  an  area  of 
tremendous  confusion.  I  think  the  con- 
fusion ought  to  be  eliminated  once  and 
for  all.  I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
action  will  help  immensely  to  do  that. 
I  would  not  want  to  see  the  work  con- 
tinued beyond  that  time.  That  is  my 
personal  feeling.  I  know  others  feel  dif- 
ferentlv.  and  that  is  their  privilege. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, whether  it  is  not  correct  that 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion has  asked  for  $300,000  for  monitor- 
inu  services? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
hearinus  about  a  week  ago  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  requested  that 
S300.000  be  restored  of  a  S315.000  cut 
made  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  in- 
vpstiuatory  area  or  committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  watchinji  and  monitoring 
radio  stations. 

I  have  been  waiting  to  answer  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  this  is  exclusively  for  one  purpose. 
I  would  not  say  this  is  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  political  broadcasting,  but  It 
IS  for  the  specific  purpose  of  monitoring 
TV  and  radio  broadcasts,  to  see  that  the 
law  in  all  respects — in  all  respect.s — is 
complied  with. 

Under  the  showing  which  was  made 
before  the  committee,  under  the  show- 
inr:  v.hich  was  made  to  us.  this  type  of 
action  would  come  under  the  law.  as  well 
a.";  all  technical  and  other  violations  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me,  I  do  not  dispute  that  state- 
ment one  single  iota.  I  am  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  activities  of  the  FCC, 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  well  knows. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  well  know  it. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  state  the 
reason  behind  the  monitoring.  This  all 
comes  about  from  the  quandary  of  the 
quiz  shows,  which  have  been  investigated, 
and  the  misleading  advertising  and 
deception  of  the  public,  which  has  come 
to  light.  These  things  have  given  the 
genesis  for  the  appropriation.  I  do  not 
think  the  appropriation  is  particularly 
connected  with  section  315. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  say  it  is  par- 
ticularly connected  with  it.  but  it  is  not 
limited  to  the  areas  the  Senator  has 
indicated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  tvxie. 
Mr.    ALLOTT.    Under    the    showing 
made  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  the  authority  would  Include 


these  actions  as  well  as  every  other  phase 
of  violations  of  the  CommimJcations  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.     I  agree. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  26  years  ago  we  created  the 
Federal  Communication.s  Commission.  I 
was  a  Member  of  the  other  body  when 
that  was  done.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  law  has  been  amended  and  has  been 
amplified.  The  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Commission  have  been 
expanded. 

We  created  the  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  some  order  out  of 
chaos  in  the  whole  communications  field. 
Now  do  we  wish  to  undertake,  by  means 
of  a  Senate  committee,  to  displace  the 
Federal  Communication.s  Commission 
and  its  responsibilities  under  the  law 
which  the  Congress  wrote?  The  Com- 
mission has  monitoring  responsibilities, 
and  it  can  carry  them  out  not  only  m  the 
advertising  field  but  also  in  this  field  as 
well,  if  the  Congress  will  only  supply  the 
Commi-ssion  with  the  npccs.<-:arv  funds 
and  the  necessaiT  personnel  with  which 
to  doits  job. 

In  addition,  this  is  suppcsed  to  b*^  an 
objective  committee.  Obviou.-^ly.  'his 
work  is  coing  to  have  to  be  done  in  a 
political  atmosphere.  How  can  we  es- 
cape that?  Politics  is  in  the  air.  It  is 
going  to  be  in  the  air  from  now  until  the 
last  vote  is  cast  and  counted  in  Novem- 
ber. We  cannot  get  away  from  it.  The 
political  fever  is  with  us.  It  breaks  out 
all  over  the  place,  like  bugs  in  June. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  sec  another 
instrumentality,  another  weapon  to  mar 
the  quiet,  tranquil  political  surface 
which  has  been  maintained  so  felicitous- 
ly so  long. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  this  kind  of  in- 
strumentality created,  which  is  poin?  to 
frighten  the  radio  and  TV  people,  and  is 
going  to  make  them  pull  in  their  horns, 
and  put  a  micrometer  upon  the  calendar 
and  upon  the  clock,  to  -see  whether  we 
pet  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  time. 
That  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  inevitables 
which  will  go  along  with  the  solemn 
committee  which  will  send  its  staff 
abroad  and  examine  into  complaints. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  bepin  to  stir  up  a 
rather  bitter  partisan  feud, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  has  all  the  ear- 
marks of  that  kind  of.  an  instrument. 

I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
long this  interchange  unduly,  but  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  pretty  well  that  the  last  person  in 
the  world  who  would  want  to  frighten  or 
to  upset  anyone  is  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  That  is  not  pro- 
posed at  all. 

It  is  true  that  all  of  this  is  born  in  the 
atmosphere  of  politics.  That  is  all  sec- 
tion 315  deals  with — candidates  for  polit- 
ical office.  Section  315  relates  specifi- 
cally to  candidates  for  political  office.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  separate  ourselves 
from  this  whole  atmosphere  of  politics, 
if  we  are  talking  about  section  315.  be- 
cause that  is  just  what  it  deals  with. 
It  relates  to  the  granting  of  equal  time 
to  candidates  for  political  office.     Nat- 


urally it  is  shrouded  in  politics.  We 
cannot  escape  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly  so. 

What  is  the  urgency  of  this  matter? 
Who  has  come  in  with  entreaties?  Who 
has  come  in  on  bended  knee  to  address 
supplications  to  the  committee  and  say. 
"Please.  This  is  a  world-shaking  matter, 
and  we  have  to  have  it  done  now.  The 
law  must  become  effective  from  the  day 
the  Senate  solemnly  places  its  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  resolution." 

Who  has  been  in  to  demand  this,  I 
want  to  know? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  repeat  that  all  this 
information  was  given  in  September  of 
last  year  when  we  amended  the  law. 
Senators,  at  that  time,  were  quit«  ap- 
prehensive about  amending  the  law,  and 
pos.sibly  would  not  have  done  so  unless 
a  promise  had  been  made  that  the  whole 
matter  would  be  supervised.  Such  action 
pave  birth  to  the  idea.  I  repeat  that  the 
resolution  is  not  mine.  If  the  Senator 
from  Ulmois  is  opposed  to  it,  he  ought  to 
vote  against  it.  but  I  have  stated  the  rea- 
.son  for  its  presentation.  We  have  tried 
tn  explain  it  as  candidly  as  we  can. 

There  is  no  world-shaking  importance 
to  this  resolution.  We  say  merely  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  section  315  has 
cau.sed  so  much  disturbance  to  so  many, 
tlie  resolution  should  be  adopted.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
not  been  disturbed.  I  have  never  had 
any  trouble  with  the  newspapers;  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  with  broadcasters. 
They  have  always  given  me  equal  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps  I  have  often 
received  more  than  equal  time.  I  am  not 
disturbed  about  the  situation  at  all.  But 
there  are  many  Senators  who  feel  that 
whenever  the  names  of  their  opponents 
are  mentioned,  their  names  should  also 
be  on  the  same  line. 

I  believe  to  quiet  this  apprehension  on 
the  part  of  a  few  we  made  a  promise  in 
1959  that  the  whole  matter  would  be  su- 
pervised. That  is  the  reason  for  the  reso- 
lution. That  is  why  the  resolution  has 
been  submitted.  If  Senators  are  in  favor 
of  its  adoption,  they  should  vote  for  it; 
if  they  are  opposed  to  it,  they  should  vote 
against  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the  reso- 
lution which  is  going  to  change  the  des- 
tiny of  mankind,  whether  it  is  adopted  or 
not.  But  I  think  that  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted,  it  wiU  make  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Yarborough]  very 
happy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  it  would.  I 
ask  my  distinguished  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  to  whom  the  assurance  was  given. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  To  the  Senate  at 
large. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  did  not  hear  any  as- 
surance that  would  be  supervision. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois was  not  here,  but  the  statement 
appears  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  been  out  of  the  Washington, 
D.C..  area  only  1  day  since  the  present 
session  of  the  Senate  convened. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois was  not  here  when  we  were  talking 
about  the  promise.    It  is  in  the  Record, 


and  I  suggest  that  if  the  Senator  will 
look  at  the  Record,  he  will  find  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  statement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  the  Senator  needs 
to  do  is  to  look  it  up. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  have  no  interest  in  ob- 
taining the  floor  permanently. 

I  rise  not  to  make  the  junior  Senator 
from  Texas  happy,  although  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  him  of  good  cheer  at  all 
times.  I  rise  as  one  who  was  originally 
against  the  resolution  and  now  supports 
it. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  political  ins- 
and-outs  as  affected  by  the  use  of  tele- 
vision and  radio,  and  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  of  the  ap- 
plication of  section  315  as  amended. 

I  had  many  misgivings  about  the  reso- 
lution and  the  freedom  of  information 
subcommittee,  but  as  I  am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  minority  party  to  serve  on  this 
subcommittee,  I  have  had  occasion  to  at- 
tend hearings  and  to  learn  of  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  the  subcommttee  and 
to  keep  myself  informed  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  good  proposal. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  many  p>owers.  The  one  un- 
der discussion  I  believe  is  one  that  it 
would  be  most  hesitant  to  make  use  of, 
unless  we  have  the  beneflt  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  this  subcommittee  of  three. 
The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  is  to 
make  certain  that  equal  time  will  be  giv- 
en to  candidates  for  office  this  fall,  for 
the  office  of  President  in  particiilar,  and 
while  I  think  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  feel  that  they  have 
at  times  less  time  than  the  Members  on 
this  side,  in  my  opinion  that  is  not  the 
case.  There  is  always  the  accusation 
that  someone  is  "more  equal"  than  some- 
one else. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  monitor 
this  campaign  and  satisfy  everyone  of 
the  fairness  and  of  the  equal  treatment 
to  be  accorded  to  rival  candidates,  but 
I  changed  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  this  subcommittee  at  another  time  and 
for  another  reason,  and  that  had  to  do 
with  the  auxiliary  committees  which  ap- 
pear frequently,  well  financed,  for  the 
pmpKJse  of  advocating  the  election  of  one 
candidate  or  another  to  the  Presidency. 
I  have  in  mind  citizens'  committees, 
business  advisory  committees,  commit- 
tees of  COPE,  the  agency  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  and  committees  representing  vari- 
ous other  labor  organizations. 

There  has  been  litigation  on  that  ques- 
tion, notably  in  a  famous  case  in  Michi- 
gan, in  which  the  Supreme  Court  to  my 
mind  came  very  close  to  deciding,  and 
may  yet  decide,  that  under  the  first 
amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution 
there  can  be  no  limitation  whatsoever 
on  corporations  or  labor  unions  in  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  behalf  of  the 
election  of  candidates. 

I  think  perhaps  that  might  be  an  un- 
fortunate extension  of  the  freedom  of 
SE>eech  provisions  of  article  I,  but  the 
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Supreme  Court  has  certainly  given  indi- 
cations that  it  is  at  least  leaning  in  that 
direction,  in  view  of  the  obiter  dicta 
which  occurred  in  the  opinions  of  cer- 
tain of  the  justices.  Therefore,  I  am 
anxious  to  see  that  none  of  the  auxiliary 
organizations  which  I  mentioned  advo- 
cating any  particular  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  gains  an  imfair  advantage 
over  the  other  political  party  and  its 
auxiliaries. 

In  other  words,  when  a  group  appears 
on  television  and  says,  "We  advocate  the 
election  of  So  and  So,"  the  time  ought 
to  be  charged  to  that  presidential  can- 
didate, whether  it  be  used  by  a  business 
group  or  a  labor  group.  When  they  say. 
"We  advocate  the  election  of  the  other 
fellow,"  the  argument  equally  applies. 
With  great  deference  to  my  leader — and 
he  knows  I  rarely  disagree  with  him,  and 
that  I  appreciate  his  reasoning  and  par- 
ticularly enjoy  his  hiunor  and  his  ora- 
tory— I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for  my 
deviation.  But  I  did  want  to  make  the 
statement  that  I  hope  the  resolution  will 
pass.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
heart  is  suffused  with  nothing  but  char- 
itable impulses  as  I  see  my  friend  per- 
sist in  a  pathway  of  error. 

Mr.  SCXJTT.  I  shall  return  to  the 
good  sheep  in  due  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  a  presidential 
campaign.  I  do  not  wish  the  caliper  to 
be  used  to  measure  the  time  that  may 
have  been  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  since  the  first  of  January 
to  see  if  paragraph  9  on  page  4  had  any 
political  implications,  and  whether, 
perhaps,  some  time  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  other  side. 

If,  as  my  friend  indicates,  all  manner 
of  broadcasting  is  to  be  investigated, 
even  when  it  is  done  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation or  some  other  organization  that 
has  a  preference  for  a  candidate,  I  can 
see  nothing  but  disturbance  and  diffi- 
culty before  we  get  through. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its  wisdom 
will  not  give  its  approval  to  a  watchdog 
committee  until  there  is  some  "doggery" 
to  be  watched.  I  leave  the  subject  at 
that  point.    I  have  spoken  my  piece. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  with  pleasure. 

Kir.  SCOTT.  My  concern  is  there 
may  be  some  "sleeping  doggery"  around 
which  ought  to  be  observed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

On  page  3,  line  10, 1  propose  to  change 
the  figure  of  $45,000  to  $28,000. 

It  is  apparent  from  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
stated  that  this  subcommittee  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  complete  its  work  by 
January  31,  1961.  Since  there  are  7 
months  remaining  for  the  committee 
to  do  its  work,  and  since  the  budgeted 
expenditures  are  a  little  under  $4,000  a 
month,  I  believe  that  the  sum  of  $28,000 
would  be  sufBclent. 


I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  hire  only 
tliree  persons:  One  professional  staff 
member  for  the  Democrats,  one  profes- 
sional staff  member  for  the  Republicans, 
a:  id  a  clerical  assistant  at  a  salary  of  un- 
di;r  $5,000.  There  being  only  7  months 
r(  maining,  it  strikes  me  that  the  sum  of 
$:  8.000,  or  perhaps  $30,000  to  get  an  even 
fi  jure,  would  be  suflBcient. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
w  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Will  the  Sen- 
a  or  make  the  amount  $35,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Perhaps  $30,000 
w  auld  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.     I  am  thinking 

the  expenses  that  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  EILLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
nodify  my  amendment  to  provide  for 
$;  5,000. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  modifies  his  amendment  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  accept 
the  amendment  calling  for  $35,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  my  remarks.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  budget  of 
the  committee,  appearing  at  page  3  of 
the  report,  be  inconx)rated  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
a:  amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
a  freed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


PlARTICIPATION  IN  AN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION  OP  CITI- 
ZENS FROM  THE  NORTH  ATLAN- 
TIC TREATY  NATIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
P'oceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Np.  1163,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
jdint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
t^e  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  170)  to  authorize  the 
pi  irticipation  in  an  international  conven- 
tion of  representative  citizens  from  the 
N[)rth  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  exam- 
ire  how  greater  political  and  economic 
c(  operation  among  their  peoples  may  be 
promoted,  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  U.S.  delegates  to  such  conven- 
tipns.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
o|  the  joint  resolution? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  withhold  it. 


A  TIME  OF  DECISION 

Mi-.  KENNEDY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  May 
17,  1960,  marked  the  end  of  an  era — an 
era  of  illusion,  the  illusion  that  personal 
good  will  is  a  substitute  for  hard,  care- 
fully prepared  bargaining  on  concrete 
Issues,  the  illusion  that  good  intentions 
and  pious  principles  are  a  substitute  for 
strong  creative  leadership. 

For  on  May  17.  1960,  the  long-awaited, 
highly  publicized  summit  conference  col- 
lapsed. That  collapse  was  the  direct  re- 
sult of  Soviet  detennination  to  destroy 
the  talks.  The  insults  and  distortions  of 
Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  violence  of  his 
attacks  shocked  all  Americans,  and 
united  the  country  in  admiration  for  the 
dignity  and  self-control  of  President 
Eisenhower.  Regardless  of  party,  all  of 
us  deeply  resented  Russian  abuse  of  this 
Nation  and  its  President,  and  all  of  us 
shared  a  common  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  the  conference.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  imperative  that  we,  as  a  nation,  rise 
above  our  resentment  and  frustration  to 
a  critical  reexamination  of  the  events  at 
Paris  and  their  meaning  for  America. 

I  do  not  now  intend  to  rehash  the 
sorry  story  of  the  U-2  incident.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
raised,  in  a  constructive  manner,  the 
questions  which  must  be  raised,  if  we  are 
to  profit  from  that  unfortunate  experi- 
ence. Nor  do  I  wish  to  exaggerate  the 
long-range  importance  of  the  U-2  in- 
cident or  the  Khrushchev  attack.s  in 
Paris. 

For  the  harsh  facts  of  the  matter  are 
that  the  effort  to  eliminate  world  ten- 
sions and  end  the  cold  war  through  a 
summit  meeting — necessary  as  such  an 
effort  was  to  demonstrate  America's  will- 
ingness to  seek  peaceful  solutions — was 
doomed  to  failure  long  before  the  U-2 
ever  feU  on  Soviet  soil.  This  effort  was 
doomed  to  failure  because  we  have  failed 
for  the  past  8  years  to  build  the  positions 
of  long-term  strength  essential  to  suc- 
cessful negotiation.  It  was  doomed  be- 
cause we  were  vmprepared  with  new  poli- 
cies or  new  programs  for  the  settlement 
of  outstanding  substantive  issues.  It 
was  doomed  because  the  Soviet  Union 
knew  it  had  more  to  gain  from  the  in- 
creasing deterioration  of  America's  world 
position  than  from  any  concessions  that 
might  be  made  in  Paris.  Only  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  intransigence  and  violent 
temp>er  saved  the  United  States  from  an 
embarrassing  exp>osure  of  our  inability 
to  make  the  summit  meaningful. 

Tnuikloads  of  papers,  I  am  told,  were 
sent  to  Paris,  but  no  new  plans  or  posi- 
tions were  included.  Our  unwillingness 
to  go  to  the  summit  had  changed,  but 
the  steady  decrease  in  our  relative 
strength  had  not  changed.  Our  allies 
and  our  own  people  had  been  misled  into 
believing  that  there  was  some  point  to 
holding  a  simimit  conference,  that  we 
were  prepared  to  say  more  than  what 
changes  in  the  status  quo  we  would  not 
accept,  that  by  a  miracle  of  p>ersonal 
charm  and  public  relations  the  Russians 
could  be  cajoled  into  yielding  some  of 
their  hard-won  positions  of  strength,  that 
we  had  some  conception  of  alternative 
settlements  that  were  both  acceptable  to 
us  and  p>ossibly  acceptable  to  the  Soviets. 


But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
were  not  prepared  for  any  such  negotia- 
tions and  that  there  was  no  real  success 
which  the  summit  could  have  achieved, 
for  words  and  discussions  are  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  strength — they  are  an  instru- 
ment for  the  translation  of  strength  into 
survival  and  jieace. 

We  are,  in  short,  in  a  sense,  fortunate 
that  the  violent  manner  in  which  the 
Soviets  carried  out  their  determination 
to  wreck  the  summit  made  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  the  blame  for  the  collapse  of 
the  conference  rests  on  Mr.  Khrushchev. 
And  we  shall  also  be  fortunate  if  the 
violence  of  the  Paris  encounters  shocks 
American  leaders  and  the  American  peo- 
ple into  a  renewed  awareness  of  the 
perils  we  face,  the  sacrifices  we  must 
make,  and  the  urgency  of  our  need  for 
leadership. 

Tills  is  tlie  real  issue  of  American 
foreign  policy  today,  not  the  ill-consid- 
ered timing  of  the  U-2  or  the  inconsistent 
statements  of  our  Government.  The 
real  issue — and  the  real  lesson  of  Paris — 
is  the  lack  of  long-range  preparation,  the 
lack  of  policy  planning,  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent and  purposeful  national  strat- 
egy backed  by  strength. 

This  is  an  issue  worthy  of  a  great  de- 
bate, a  debate  by  the  American  people 
through  the  media  of  their  political 
parties — and  that  debate  must  not  be 
stifled  or  degraded  by  empty  appeals  to 
national  unity,  false  cries  of  appease- 
ment, or  deceptive  slogans  about  "stand- 
ing up  to  Khrushchev."  For  the  issue  is 
not  who  can  best  "stand  up  to  Khru- 
shchev" or  who  can  best  swap  threats  and 
insults.  The  real  issue  is  who  can  stand 
up  and  summon  America's  vast  resources 
to  the  defense  of  freedom  against  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  it  has  ever  faced. 

If  the  1960  campaign  should  degen- 
erate into  a  contest  of  who  can  talk 
toughest  to  Khrushchev,  or  which  party 
is  the  "party  of  war"  or  the  "party  of 
appeasement."  or  which  candidate  caJi 
tell  the  American  voters  what  they  want 
to  hear,  rather  than  what  they  need  to 
hear,  or  who  is  soft  on  communism,  or 
who  can  be  hardest  on  foreign  aid,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference who  the  winners  are  in  July  and 
in  November,  the  American  j>eople  and 
the  whole  free  world  will  be  the  losers. 

For  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  find  he 
has  considerably  more  to  do  than  "stand 
up  to  Khrushchev,"  balance  the  budget, 
and  mouth  popular  slogans,  if  he  is  to 
restore  our  Nation's  relative  strength  and 
leadership.  For  he  will  find  himself 
with  far-flung  commitments  without  the 
strength  to  meet  them  or  to  back  them 
up.  He  will  inherit  policies  formed 
largely  as  reactions  to  Soviet  action, 
their  limits  set  by  budgeteers  without 
regard  to  world  conditions  or  America's 
needs,  their  effectiveness  often  undercut 
by  overlapping  or  competing  agencies. 
He  will  inherit  membership  in  alliances 
of  uncertain  stability  and  in  interna- 
tional organizations  of  obsolete  structure. 
He  will  inherit  programs  which  have  been 
frequently  administered  by  shortsighted, 
unsympathetic  men  opposed  to  the  very 
programs  they  are  administering,  await- 
ing their  own  return  to  private  industry, 
and  so  lacking  in  compassion  for  our 


domestic  needs  as  to  be  incapable  of  com- 
passion for  the  desperate  needs  of  the 
world's  E>eoples.  He  will  face  a  world  of 
revolution  and  turmoil  armed  with  pol- 
icies which  seek  only  to  freeze  the  status 
quo  and  turn  back  the  inevitable  tides  of 
change. 

To  be  sure,  we  have,  in  1960,  most  of 
the  formal  tools  of  foreign  policy:  We 
have  a  Defense  Establishment,  a  foreign- 
aid  program,  a  Western  alliance,  a  Dis- 
armament Committee,  an  information 
service,  an  intelligence  operation,  and  a 
National  Security  Council.  But,  except 
for  the  brilliant  legislative  inquiry  being 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
we  have  failed  to  appraise  and  reevalu- 
ate these  tools  in  the  light  of  our  chang- 
ing world  position.  We  have  failed  to 
adapt  these  tools  to  the  formulation  of 
a  long-range,  coordinated  strategy  to 
meet  the  determined  Soviet  program  for 
world  domination — a  program  which 
skillfully  blends  the  weapons  of  military 
might,  political  subversion,  economic 
penetration,  and  ideological  conquest. 
We  are  forced  to  rely  upon  piecemeal 
programs,  obsolete  policies,  and  mean- 
ingless slogans.  We  have  no  fresh  ideas 
with  which  to  break  the  stalemate  in 
Germany,  the  stalemate  over  arms  con- 
trol, the  stalemate  in  Berlin,  and  all  the 
rest.  We  have  as  our  grand  strategy 
only  the  arms  race  and  the  cold  war. 

Our  conferees  have  consistently  gone 
to  the  international  bargaining  table  ill 
staffed,  ill  prepared,  and  ill  advised. 
Coordinated  efforts — with  all  agencies 
and  all  allies — have  faltered  without 
strong  direction  from  the  top;  and  strong 
direction  frwn  the  top  has  often  fal- 
tered because  the  President  was  not  kept 
fully  informed.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  long-range  problems  in  foreign 
affairs  cannot  be  faced  effectively  by  a 
party  which  is  unwilling  to  face  long- 
range  problems  at  home.  The  destinies 
of  a  fast-changing  world  cannot  be 
shaped  effectively  by  a  party  traditionally 
opp>06ed  to  change  and  progress.  Co- 
herent direction  and  purpose  for  the  free 
world  cannot  be  provided  effectively  by  a 
party  which  does  not  provide  them  for 
our  own  people. 

As  a  substitute  for  policy.  President 
Eisenhower  has  tried  smiling  at  the 
Russians;  our  State  Department  has 
tried  frowning  at  them;  and  Mr.  Nixon 
has  tried  both.  None  have  succeeded. 
For  we  cannot  conceal  or  overcome  our 
lack  of  purpose  and  our  failure  of  plan- 
ning, by  talking  tough;  nor  can  we  com- 
pensate for  our  weaknesses  by  talking 
smoothly  and  by  assuming  that  the 
righteousness  of  our  principles  will  en- 
sure their  victory.  For  just  as  we  know 
that  might  never  makes  right,  we  must 
also  remember  that  right,  unfortunately, 
never  makes  might. 

Thus,  neither  our  smiles  nor  our 
frowns  have  ever  altered  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's course,  however  he  may  alter 
his  expression.  His  real  goals  have  re- 
mained unmoved,  his  interests  un- 
changed, his  determination  unending. 
And  so  long  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  con- 
vinced that  the  balance  of  world  power 
is  shifting  his  way,  no  amount  of  either 
smiles  or  toughness,  neither  Camp  David 
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talks  nor  kitchen  debates,  can  compel 
him  to  enter  fruitful  negotiations. 

So  let  us  abandon  the  useless  discus- 
sion of  who  can  best  "stand  up  to  Khru- 
shchev." or  whether  a  hard  or  scrft  line 
is  preferable.    Our  task  is  to  rdouild  our 
strength  and  the  strength  of  the  free 
world — to  prove  to  the  Soviets  that  time 
and  the  course  of  history  are  not  on 
their  side,  that  the  balance  of  world 
power  is   not  shifting   their  way — and 
that,  therefore,   peaceful  settlemMit  is 
essential  to  mutual  survival.     Our  task 
is  to  devise  a  national  strategy — based 
not  on  the  llth-hour  responses  to  So- 
viet created  crises— but  a  comprehensive 
set    of    carefully   prepared,    long-term 
policies  designed  to  increase  the  strength 
of    the    non-Communist    world.    Until 
this  task  is  accomplished,  there  is  no 
point  in  returning  to  the  siunmit — for 
no  President  of  the  United  States  must 
ever  again   be  put  in  the  position  of 
traveling  across  the  seas,  armed  only 
with  vague,  speculative  hopes,  in  order 
to  provide  an  occasion  for  public  humil- 
iation.   And  unless  this  task  is  accom- 
plished as  we  move  into  the  most  critical 
period  since  the  founding  of  our  NatiMi, 
our  national  security  and  our  survival 
itself  will  be  in  peril 

The  hour  is  late,  but  the  agenda  is 
long. 

First.  We  must  make  invulnerable  a 
nuclear  retaliatory  power  second  to 
none — by  making  possible  now  a  stop- 
gap air  alert  and  base-dispersal  pro- 
gram— and  by  stepping  up  our  develop- 
ment and  production  of  the  ultimate 
missiles  that  can  close  the  gap  and  will 
not  be  wiped  out  in  a  surprise  attack — 
Polaris.  Minuteman,  and  long-range 
air-to-ground  missiles — meanwhile  in- 
creasing our  production  of  Atlas  mis- 
siles, hardening  our  bases,  and  improv- 
ing our  continental  defense  and  warn- 
ing systems.  As  a  power  which  will 
never  strike  first,  we  require  a  retalia- 
tory capacity  based  on  hidden,  moving, 
or  invulnerable  weapons  in  such  force  as 
to  deter  any  aggressor  from  threatening 
an  attack  which  he  knows  could  not 
destroy  enough  of  our  force  to  prevent 
his  own  destruction.  And  we  must  also 
critically  reexamine  the  farflung  over- 
sea base  structure  on  which  much  of 
our  present  retaliatory  strength  is  based. 
We  must  contribute  to  the  political  and 
econ<Hnlc  stability  of  the  nations  in 
which  our  vital  bases  are  located — and 
develop  alternative  plans  for  positions 
which  may  become  untenable. 

Second.  We  must  regain  the  ability  to 
intervene  efifectively  and  swiftly  in  any 
limited  war  anywhere  in  the  world,  aug- 
menting, modernizing,  and  providing  in- 
creased mobility  and  versatility  for  the 
conventional  forces  and  weapons  of  our 
Army  and  Marine  Corps.  So  long  as 
those  forces  lack  the  necessary  airlift 
and  sealift  capacity  and  versatility  of 
firepower,  we  cannot  protect  our  com- 
mitments around  the  globe — resist  non- 
nuclear  aggressions  or  be  certain  of  hav- 
ing enough  time  to  decide  on  the  use  of 
our  nuclear  power. 

Third.  We  must  rebuild  NATO  into 
a  viable  and  consolidated  military  force 
capable  of  deterring  any  kind  of  attack, 
unified  in  weaponry  and  responsibility. 
Aiming  beyond  a  narrow  military  alli- 
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anos  united  only  by  mutual  fears,  a 
return  to  mutual  consultation  and 
rescect — and  a  determined  American 
eflo-t  to  create  a  free  world  economy — 
can  help  overcome  schismatic  economic 
riva  Lries  between  the  Continent  and  Brit- 
ain, and  the  Common  Market  and  the 
Outer  Seven,  as  well  as  other  Western 
difli  jrences  in  military  and  political  pol- 
icy. We  need  a  common  effort  to  pro- 
tect vital  international  reserves,  to  adopt 
moie  consistent  tariff  policies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  suid— perhaps  most 
imp  ortant — to  merge  Western  contribu- 
tioi  s  to  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

P  jurth.  We  must,  in  collaboration  with 
Weitern  Europe  and  Japan,  greatly  in- 
creuse  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  under- 
developed areas  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  Latin  America— frustrating 
the  Communist  hopes  for  chaos  in  those 
nations — enabling  emerging  nations  to 
ach  leve  economic  as  well  as  political  in- 
dependence  and  closing  the  dangerous 
gap  that  is  now  widening  between  our 
livi  [ig  standards  and  theirs.  Above  all,  It 
is  Tital  that  we  aid  India  to  make  a 
success  of  her  new  5-year  program — a 
success  that  will  enable  her  to  compete 
witn  Red  China  for  economic  leadership 
of  in  Asia.  And  we  must  undertake  this 
effirt  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  motivated 


Sixth.  We  must  formulate,  with  both 
imagination  and  restraint,  a  new  ap- 
proach to  the  Middle  East— not  pressing 
our  case  so  hard  that  the  Arabs  feel  their 
neutrality  and  nationalism  are  threat- 
ened, but  accepting  those  forces  and 
seeking  to  help  channel  them  along  con- 
structive lines,  while  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  hasten  the  inevitable  Arab  ac- 
ceptance of  the  permanence  of  Israel. 
We  must  give  our  support  to  programs  to 
help  people  Instead  of  regimes — to  work 
in  terms  of  their  problems,  as  well  as 
ours,  and  seek  permanent  settlement 
among  Arabs  and  Israelis  based  not  on  an 
armed  truce  but  on  mutual  self-interest. 
Guns  and  anti-Coanmimist  pacts  and 
propaganda  and  the  traditional  piece- 
meal approach  to  the  Middle  East  are  not 
enough — refugee  resettlement  and  a  re- 
gional resources  development  fund  in  full 
partnership  with  the  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions, are  all  parts  of  a  long-range 
strategy  which  i^  both  practical  and  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

Seventh.  We  must  greatly  increase  our 
efforts  to  encourage  the  newly  emerging 
nations  of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 
And,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  African  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  let  me  remind  the 
Senate  that  in  a  few  years,  the  countries 


by  la  desire  to  help  our  fellow  citizens     of  Africa  will  control  one-quarter  of  all 


of  the  world,  not  as  narrow  bankers  or 
sel  -seeking  politicians.  Our  present 
for  sign  aid  programs  have  neglected  the 
great,  visionary,  partnership  principles 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  point  4 — they 
ha  'e  been  subordinated  to  narrow,  ex- 
pe<ient,  and  temporary  ends.  Money 
ha  1  been  poured  into  military  assistance 
programs,  smd  in  many  cases  has  been 
wasted,  at  the  expense  of  vitally  neces- 
saiy  economic  development.  The  next 
Pn  jsident  will  have  to  devise  an  entirely 
revamped  foreign  aid  program  which 
will  make  the  long-term  commitments 
essential  to  successful  planning — a  pro- 
grnm  whose  administration  will  not  be 
ha  tnpered  by  waste  and  mismanagement 
or  by  imsympathetic  and  unqualified  ad- 
ministrators. And  part  of  this  program 
mi  Lst  be  a  new  and  expanded  effort  to  use 
ou:  food  surpluses  to  feed  the  world's 
hungry,  storing  these  surpluses  in  "food 
ba  Iks"  abroad. 

Ifth.  We  must  reconstruct  our  rela- 
ticns  with  the  Latin  American  de- 
mocracies, bringing  them  into  full  West- 
em  partnership;  working  through  a 
stiengthened  Organization  of  American 
Stites,  increasing  the  flow  of  technical 
asiistance,  development  capital,  private 
in  estment,  exchange  students,  and  agri- 
cu  tural  surpluses,  perhaps  through  the 
la]  ge-scale  "operation  Pan-America," 
wliich  has  been  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Brazil,  and  pursuing  practical 
agreements  for  stabilizing  commodity 
pr  ces,  trade  routes,  and  currency  con- 
vertibility.  A  return  to  the  good  neigh- 
bor policy  is  not  enough.  Dollar  diplo- 
miicy  is  not  enough.  A  patronizing  at- 
titude, taking  for  granted  their  dedica- 
ti(n  to  an  anti-Communist  crusade,  is 
net  enough.  We  will  need  a  whole  new 
se,  of  attitudes  and  emphasis  to  make 
the  nations  of  Latin  America  full  part- 
ners in  the  rapid  development  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 


the  votes  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.     We  must  greatly  in- 
crease our  efforts  to  persuade  them  that 
they  do  not  have  to  turn  to  Moscow  for 
the    guidance    and   friendship   they   so 
desperately  need — to  help  them  achieve 
the  economic  progress  on  which  the  wel- 
fare of  their  people  and  their  ability  to 
resist   Communist   subversion   depends. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  policies  which 
refuse  to  accept  the  inevitable  triumph 
of  nationalism  in  Africa,  the  inevitable 
end  of  colonialism,  and,  fortunately,  co- 
lonialism will  end,  not  only  in  Africa, 
but,  in  the  long  run  resistance  to  coloni- 
alism and  the  rise  of  nationalism  will  be 
the  basic  influence  which  will  undermine 
the   great  Communist   colonial   empire. 
Nor  can  we  afford  policies  which  refuse 
to  accept  the  unyielding  determination 
of  the  new  African  states  to  lift  their 
people  from  their  age-old  poverty  tmd 
hunger  and  itnorance.    The  case  history 
of  the  newly  formed  country  of  Guinea 
is  a  warning  of  what  can  happen  to  other 
countries  of  Africa  if  the  United  States 
remains    indifferent    to    their    pressing 
needs.      We    must    answer    the    critical 
African  need  for  educated  men  to  build 
the  factories,  run  the  schools,  and  staff 
the  governments,  by  sending  a  growing 
stream  of  technical  experts  and  educa- 
tors   to    Africa — and    by    bringing    far 
greater  numbers  of  African  students — 
future  African  leaders — to  our  own  uni- 
versities for  training. 

Agricultural  experts  must  be  sent  into 
areas  where  the  land  is  unproductive 
and  where  modern  methods  of  agricul- 
ture are  unknown  in  order  to  raise  sub- 
sistence levels  of  farming  and  insure 
adequate  supplies  of  food — and  while 
this  is  being  done  we  must  use  our  own 
food  surpluses  to  prevent  hunger.  We 
must  establish  a  multinatlon  economic 
development  loan  fund — a  full  working 
partnership  between  the  nations  of  the 
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West  and  the  nations  of  Africa — to  pro- 
vide the  capital  necessary  to  start  Afri- 
can economic  growth  on  its  way. 

And  finally,  if  our  policies  toward 
Africa  are  to  be  effective,  we  must  extend 
this  aid  in  terms  of  America's  desire  to 
bring  freedom  and  prosperity  to  Africa — 
not  in  terms  of  a  narrow  self-interest 
which  seeks  only  to  use  African  nations 
as  pawns  in  the  cold  war. 

Eighth.  We  must  plan  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  problems  of  Berlin.  We 
must  show  no  uncertainty  over  our  de- 
termination to  defend  Berlin  and  meet 
our  commitments — but  we  must  realize 
that  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  that 
beleagured  city  is  only  possible,  in  the 
long  run.  in  the  context  of  a  solution 
of  the  problems  of  Germany  and.  indeed, 
the  problems  of  all  Europe.  We  must 
look  forward  to  a  free  Berlin,  in  a  united 
Germany  in  a  Europe  where  tensions  and 
armaments  have  been  reduced — where 
perhaps  the  suggestions  of  General  de 
Gaulle  and  Premier  Adenauer  requiring 
Soviet  withdrawal  behind  the  Urals  can 
be  accepted.  Such  a  solution  is  far  from 
a  reality  today — but  both  our  good  faith 
and  our  will  to  resist  are  dependent  on 
our  willingness  to  face  the  total  problem 
of  tension  and  conflict  in  this  section  of 
Europe.  We  must  remain  precise  in  our 
determination  to  meet  our  commitments 
until  a  change  in  Soviet  policy  permits  a 
constructive  solution.  In  the  meantime, 
we  should  explore  how  the  moral  author- 
ity of  the  U.N.  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  security  presently  pro- 
vided to  the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

Ninth.  We  must  prepare  and  hold  in 
readiness  more  flexible  and  realistic  tools 
for  use  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Such  tools  are  contained  in  the  leg- 
islation sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  myself  which  the  Senate 
passed  last  summer,  and  which  would 
provide  the  President  with  discretion  to 
give  economic  aid  to  disaffected  Iron 
Curtain  countries.  The  policy  of  lib- 
eration, proudly  proclaimed  8  years  ago. 
has  proved  to  be  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
The  tragic  uprising  in  East  Germany,  in 
Poland,  and  in  Hungary  demonstrated 
clearly  that  we  had  neither  the  intention 
or  the  capacity  to  liberate  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  false  hopes  raised  by 
our  promises  were  cruelly  crushed.  We 
must  now  begin  to  work  slowly  and  care- 
fully toward  programs  designed  to  en- 
courage discontented  Iron  Curtain  coun- 
tries to  permit  the  spread  of  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  called  the  disease  of 
liberty — to  nourish  the  seeds  of  liberty 
in  any  cracks  appearing  in  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  reducing  economic  and  ideologi- 
cal dependence  on  Russia. 

There  are  already  opportunities  in 
Poland  for  greater  American  initiative, 
aid,  trade,  tourism,  information  services, 
student  and  teacher  exchanges,  and  the 
use  of  our  capital  and  technology  to 
advance  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Polish  people.  Closer  relationships  can 
in  time  be  offered  in  other  so-called 
captive  nations  as  well — showing  a  crea- 
tive interest,  not  a  closed  mind,  by  the 
nation  that  represents  their  one  great 
hop>e  for  freedom. 

Why  should  we  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  work,  night  and  day,  to  sub- 


vert the  determination  of  the  people  of 
Africa  to  remain  free,  while  at  the  same 
time  our  policies  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  carry  out  any  effective  relationships 
with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe — 
the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  Soviet 
Empire?  To  give  Soviet  Russia  a  free 
hand  in  her  vulnerable  areas,  while  Rus- 
sia is  permitted  to  move  unhampered  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  both  is 
shortsighted  and  unwise. 

Tenth.  We  must  reassess  a  China  pol- 
icy which  has  failed  dismally  to  move 
toward  its  principal  objective  of  weak- 
ening Communist  rule  in  the  mainland — 
a  policy  which  has  failed  to  prevent  a 
steady  growth  in  Communist  strength — 
and  a  policy  which  offers  no  real  solution 
to  the  problems  of  a  militant  China.  We 
need  to  formulate  proposals  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  tension  in  the  Formosa  Straits — 
at  the  same  time  making  clear  our  de- 
termination to  defend  that  island  and  to 
meet  our  treaty  commitment.  We  must 
act  through  an  Asian  regional  develop- 
ment organization  to  stabilize  the  na- 
tions of  non-Communist  Asia  both  po- 
litically and  economically,  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  resistance  to  Commu- 
nist pressures.  And,  although  we  should 
not  now  recognize  Red  China  or  agree  to 
its  admission  to  the  United  Nations  with- 
out a  genuine  change  in  her  belligerent 
attitude  toward  her  Asian  neighbors  and 
the  world — and  regrettably  there  is  evi- 
dence that  her  belligerence  is  rising 
rather  than  receding — we  must  never- 
theless work  to  improve  at  least  our  com- 
munications with  mainland  China.  Per- 
haps a  way  could  be  found  to  bring  the 
Chinese  in,>o  the  nuclear  test  ban  talks 
at  Geneva,  for  if  we  reached  an  agree- 
ment which  did  not  bind  Red  China,  then 
atomic  tests  could  be  continued  on  the 
mainland  of  China  without  inspection — 
and  Red  Chinese  possession  of  atomic 
weapons  could  drastically  alter  the  bal- 
ance of  power.  If  that  contact  proves 
fruitful,  further  cultural  and  economic 
contact  could  be  tried.  For  only  in  this 
way  can  we  inform  ourselves  of  Commu- 
nist activities,  attempt  to  restore  our  his- 
toric friendship  with  the  Chinese  people, 
and — perhaps  most  imE>ortant— make 
sure  that  we  are  not  plunged  into  war 
by  a  Chinese  miscalculation  of  our  de- 
termination to  defend  all  of  free  Asia. 
Today  we  have  no  afiflrmative  policies — 
only  an  attitude  of  negative  resistance 
in  the  face  of  a  growing  danger  of  hos- 
tile action  resulting  from  mutual  mis- 
calculation. This  cannot  last  in  a  world 
where  the  Red  Chinese  are  increasingly 
important,  increasingly  menacing,  and 
increasingly  imix>ssible  to  omit  from  ef- 
fective international  agreements  on  sub- 
jects such  as  arms  control. 

Eleventh.  We  must  begin  to  de- 
velop new,  workable  programs  for  peace 
and  the  control  of  arms.  We  have  been 
unwilling  to  plan  for  disarmament. 

We  have  had  less  than  100  people 
working  in  the  entire  administration  on 
the  subject  of  disarmament,  and  we  have 
always  left  the  initiative  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians.  An  Arms  Control  Re- 
search Institute — or  a  Peace  Institute, 
as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey]  could  under- 
take the  technical  studies  needed  before 
we  can  detect  and  monitor  the  vast  and 


complex  weapons  systems  of  modern 
warfare.  The  entire  world  hopes  that 
the  collapse  at  the  siunmit  has  not  de- 
stroyed man's  hoiJe  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban.  But  if  such  a  ban  is  achieved,  it 
must  only  be  the  first  step  toward  halt- 
ing the  spiraling  arms  race  which  bur- 
dens the  entire  world  with  a  fantastic 
financial  drain,  excessive  military  es- 
tablishments, and  the  chance  of  an  ac- 
cidental or  irrational  triggering  of  a 
worldwide  holocaust.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  move  toward  the  eventual  rule 
of  international  law  by  working  to 
strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to 
increase  its  role  in  resolving  interna- 
tional conflicts  and  plaruiing  for  inter- 
national scientific  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Twelfth,  and  finally,  we  must  work  to 
build  the  stronger  America  on  which  our 
ultimate  ability  to  defend  ourselves  and 
the  free  world  depends.  We  must  in- 
crease our  own  scientific  effort — not  only 
by  strengthening  and  revamping  exist- 
ing research  programs  in  all  fields,  in- 
cluding the  exploration  of  space — but  by 
building  an  educational  system  which 
can  produce  the  talent  and  skill  on 
which  our  future  strength  and  progress 
depends.  We  must  work  to  create  an 
America  with  an  expanding  economy, 
where  growth  is  not  dissipated  in  infia- 
tion,  and  consumer  luxuries  are  not  con- 
fused with  national  strength — an  econ- 
omy capable  of  supporting  our  massive 
needs  and  our  new  programs.  And  we 
must  also  work  to  create  an  America 
of  equal  opportunity  and  economic  jus- 
tice for  all  men  of  all  ages,  races,  and 
creeds — an  America  which  will  be,  as 
this  country  was  intended  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  to  be,  a  living  example  of 
freedom  to  the  world. 

This  is  a  large  agenda — a  challenging 
agenda — and  yet  I  do  not  pretend  that 
it  is,  in  any  sense,  complete.  For  if  there 
is  one  certain  thing  in  a  world  of  change, 
it  is  that  the  coming  years  will  bring  new 
problems,  undreamed-of  challenges,  un- 
anticipated opportunities. 

The  next  President  will  confront  a  task 
of  unparalleled  dimensions.  But  this 
task  will  not  be  his  alone.  For  just  as  he 
must  offer  leadership  and  demand  sacri- 
fices, the  American  people  must  be  will- 
ing to  respond  to  these  demands. 

I  realize  also  that  the  length  of  this 
agenda  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  rosy 
reassurances  of  the  administration. 
"America  is  today,"  the  Vice  President 
told  his  national  committee  Saturday, 
summarizing  our  position  in  the  world, 
"the  strongest  country  militarily,  the 
strongest  country  economically,  with  the 
best  educational  system  and  the  finest 
scientists  in  the  world,  over  all."  To  feed 
that  kind  of  diet  to  the  American  people 
during  the  coming  months — to  confine 
our  national  posture  to  one  of  talking 
louder  and  louder  while  carrying  a  small- 
er and  smaller  stick — is  to  trade  the 
long-range  needs  of  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world  for  the  short-term  appearance 
of  security. 

For  all  America — its  President,  and  its 
people — the  coming  years  will  be  a  time 
of  decision.  We  must  decide  whether  we 
have  reached  our  limit — whether  our 
greatness  is  past — whether  we  can  go  no 
further — or  whether,   in   the   words   of 
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Thomas  Wolfe,  "the  true  discovery  of 
America  is  before  vis— the  true  fulfill- 
ment of  our  mighty  and  immortal  land  is 
yet  to  come."  ._,     ^      .,, 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  the  matu- 
rity and  courage  he  has  shown  in  his 
speech  today,  a  maturity  and  courage 
which  he  has  also  consistently  shown  m 
the  field  of  dmnestic  policy  as  weU. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  to  be  commend- 
ed also  for  the  realism  and  the  honesty 
with  which  he  has  addressed  the  Senate 
on  this  occasion,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  for  years  to  come,  if  not  for  dec- 
ades we  face  a  period  of  extreme  tension. 
I  am  glad  also  that  the  Senator 
brought  to  light  once  again  the  use  of 
terms  in  this  country  of  ours— such 
terms  as  "the  party  of  war,"  "the  party 
of  appeasement."  and  so  forth  and  so 
on.  I  will  say  that  neither  party  is  the 
party  of  war,  and  neither  party  is  the 
party  of  appeasement. 

The  Senator  has  also  pointed  out  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  next  President,  to 
use  the  Senator's  words  in  that  respect, 
is  going  to  be  a  difficult  one  indeed,  and 
that  the  sooner  we  as  a  Nation  and  as 
a  people  face  up  to  the  difficulties  the 
better  off  we  are  going  to  be.  It  wiU 
take  sacrifices.  It  may  require  more  in 
the  way  of  taxes.  It  may  result  in  fewer 
radios,  TV  sets,  and  automobiles.  How- 
ever I  think  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  what  the  world  really  is.  and 
not  look  back  to  the  kind  of  world  we 
wish  it  were. 

I  will  say  also  that,  wide  ranging  as 
was  the  Senator's  speech,  it  left  much 
ground,  as  the  Senator  recognized,  still 
uncovered. 

I  compliment  and  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  for  taking  the 
floor  this  afternoon,  and  I  also  wish  to 
compliment  the  Senate  for  giving  him 
its  sober  attention  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  As  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, the  dialogue  in  the  coming  debate, 
if  it  is  going  to  serve  a  useful  national 
purpose,  should  be  concerned  with  how 
we  can  develop  sufficient  national 
strength  to  meet  our  goals  and  to  pro- 
tect our  security.  It  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  heaping  invective  upon  either 
party. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  neither  party 
is  the  party  of  war  or  appeasement.  No 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  when 
the  President  invited  Mr.  Khrushchev  to 
meet  with  him  at  Camp  David  or  when 
he  agreed  to  attend  a  summit  meeting, 
made  charges  that  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration or  the  President  was  soft 
on  communism  or  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  the  party  of  appeasement. 
We  applauded  the  President's  effort  to 
work  out  a  solution  to  the  very  difficult 
problems  which  mark  the  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  debate  of  this 
campaign  should  relate  to  how  we  can 
strengthen  our  country.    We  should  not 
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attenpt  to  mislead  the  American  people 
by  suggesting  that  any  party  or  any 
groi  p  (rf  Americans  is  less  determined  to 
prolect  our  security  and  to  meet  our 
commitments  than  any  other  party  or 

groip.  ^     ^      .,, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 1  rom  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  3enator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
add  ess  he  has  delivered  represents  the 
kinc  of  comprehensive,  integrated  think- 
ing on  foreign  policy  and  national 
secirity  policy  which  is  required  for  a 
nat  on  with  our  responsibilities. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chu  setts  address  himself  to  these  topics 
ind  vidually  and  sometimes  in  groupings 
on  1  nany  occasions,  and  the  points  which 
wer?  outlined  by  him.  without  necessary 
detiiil,  but  in  their  broad  scope,  represent 
the  kind  of  totality  of  thinking  that  is 
necjssary  for  the  formulation  of  over- 
all national  strength.  I  compliment  the 
Serator. 

I  believe,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tani  has  said,  that  the  greatest  com- 
plir  lent  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  had  today  Is  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tori;  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the 
fac;  that  the  galleries  are  filled  with 
people  who  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
Serator  from  Massachusetts,  but  in  his 
meisage. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
thft  the  one  subject  which  commands 
the  attention  of  the  American  peopL?, 
regardless  of  political  party,  regardless 
of  geographical  location,  and  regardless 
of  :ultural  or  ethnic  background.  Is  the 
subject  of  our  national  security,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  national  policy,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kin- 
ne,)y1  in  characteristic  fashion— and  I 
sa; '  that  because  of  the  speeches  he  has 
mide  on  such  controversial  subjects  as 
Al  ;eria,  for  example— has  again  pointed 
ou ;  some  of  the  leads  we  need  to  follow. 
W;  need  a  reexamination  of  our  China 
po  icy.  for  example. 

rhere  is  also  the  question  of  Berlin 
ard  its  relationship  to  central  Europe. 
H  s  speech  outlined  long-range  Ameri- 
can policy.  It  was  a  good  speech,  a 
thoughtful  one.  and  it  is  surely  one 
wiiich  I  can  embrace  and  find  very  re- 
assuring, and,  at  this  moment  of  our 
history,  very  helpful. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fram  Minnesota  very  much  for  his  gen- 
erous statement,  which  is  the  kind  of 
St  atement  he  always  msikes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Senator 
hi  IS  spoken  of  the  flow  of  American  in- 
vestments to  underdeveloped  countries. 
Ipelieve  the  Senator  knows  that  the  ad- 
linistration  made  proposals  to  encour- 
afee  the  flow  of  capital  into  such  are  ^  s  as 
rly  as   1953,  but  failed   to  fight   for 
tfcem.    At  the  present  time,  there  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  bill 
p^.ssed  by  the  House,  the  so-called  Boggs 
111,  which  would  seek  to  take  a  stride  in 
t  lat  direction.    Support  of  that  measure, 
however,  has  been  so   ineffectual,   and 


there  has  been  such  lack  of  faith  in  the 
measure,  that  it  appears  the  bill  will 
hardly  move  at  all. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  make  direct  foreign  invest- 
ments in  the  extracting  industries,  such 
as  oil  and  minerals.  Second,  we  should 
not  encourage  American  capital  invest- 
ment abroad  merely  as  a  device  to  avoid 
labor  costs  at  home. 

This  kind  of  investment  is  not  produc- 
tive of  the  kind  of  development  which  is 
needed.  And  private  investment  is 
needed  because,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  Development  Loan  Fund,  it  could  not 
provide  enough  capital  to  the  under- 
developed portions  of  the  world  to  meet 
all  their  needs. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  upon  his  thoughtful 
address.     In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  speech  the  Senator  said  that  we 
must  decide  whether  we  have  reached 
our  limit  and  whether  our  greatness  is 
past.    The  able  Senator  has  addressed 
most  of  his  remarks  to  international  re- 
lations.    Unquestionably  those  dangers 
are  acute.    Unquestionably  those  prob- 
lems are  pressing.    But  if  the  question  is 
to  be  answered  as  to  whether  our  great- 
ness is  past,  and  if  it  is  measured  in  com- 
parative terms,   does   not   the  Senator 
think  equal  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  education,  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  and  the  fruition  of  freedom  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Definitely.  As  I 
said,  in  my  address: 

We  must  work  to  btilld  the  stronKPr 
America  on  which  our  ultimate  ablhty  to  de- 
fend the  free  world  depend*. 
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Obviously.  unless  our  economy 
achieves  a  greater  rate  of  growth— so  we 
can  afford  to  do  the  things  which  need  to 
be  done  to  build  our  strength  abroad  and 
meet  our  needs  at  home — then  quite  ob- 
viously we  are  going  to  fall  behind  in  the 
1960's. 

I  believe  that  last  year  our  economic 
growth  was  lower  than  the  rate  of 
growth  of  any  other  major  industrial- 
ized society  in  the  world.  I  believe  that 
is  one  of  the  facts  which  greatly  in- 
fluences the  countries  to  the  south  of  us, 
and  the  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
which  are  attempting  to  determine 
whether  a  free  society  is  an  effective 
way  of  mobilizing  their  resources,  and 
developing  their  economy. 

The  reason  for  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
great  success  in  foreign  policy,  was  the 
domestic  policy  which  he  carried  out — 
a  policy  which  gave  the  impression  of  a 
vital  society  in  the  United  States  and 
which  served  as  a  magnet  to  the  people 
around  the  world  who  were  attempting 
to  decide  what  road  they  should  travel. 
If  we  are  not  vital  at  home,  we  give  the 
impres.sion  that  the  future  belongs  to  the 
Communist  world  rather  than  to  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield  further? 

!•;•.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Freedom  itself  i.';  one  of 
the  most  revolutionary  political  concepts 
that  has  come  to  mankind.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Ma-ssachusetts  that  if 
its  vitality  and  fruition  can  be  demon- 
strated, its  appeal  will  be  made  stronger. 


I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts a  question  relating  to  the 
question  and  the  remarks  of  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  fMr. 
Long]  .  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts thirik  that  the  next  admin- 
istration, whatever  its  identity,  will  early 
in  its  term  of  office  face  the  vital  and 
pressing  necessity  of  a  reassessment  of 
foreign  economic  policy — including  tax 
incentives  which  may  or  may  not  serve 
the  foreign  policy  objectives  or  economic 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  interna- 
tional trade,  foreign  aid.  military  policy, 
and.  indeed,  the  whole  complex  of  eco- 
nomic relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Economic  policies  everywhere  are 
interrelated.  For  example,  there  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  major  effect  of 
the  Common  Market  in  Western  Europe 
is  going  to  be  felt  not  in  the  United 
States  but  in  Latin  America.  There  may 
be  an  increasing  shift  in  western  Eu- 
ropean purchases  from  Latin  America  to 
Africa  because  of  the  Common  Market 
policies  aspect  of  Europe.  Such  a  shift 
will  greatly  Increase  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  States  in  maintaining 
vital  economies  in  Latin  America. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  problems  he  mentioned  will  be  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent. They  concern  many  matters  of 
domestic  policy  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  been  particularly  in- 
terested— the  problem  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  whole  question  of  interest 
rates,  and  adl  the  rest. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  enthusiasm  for  the  masterful 
and  comprehensive  presentation  of  this 
tremendous  subject  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  its  proper  plac- 
ing in  focus  of  the  failures  and  errors 
that  have  characterized  our  foreign  pol- 
icy In  recent  years.  I  note  particularly 
with  approval  his  statement  that  the 
next  President  will  have  to  devise  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  the  foreign  aid 
program. 

I  believe  that  much  opposition  to  for- 
eign aid  stems  from  the  poor  way  it  has 
been  administered  and  the  lack  of  true 
consultation  and  cooperation  with  the 
Congress.  It  has  been  too  much  of  an 
executive  proposition,  without  collabora- 
tion with  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment that  really  has  the  constitu- 
tional authority  to  provide  the  funds  for 
that  purpose.  Traditionally,  in  foreign 
affairs,  the  Senate  merely  advises  and 
consents,  and  that  has  been  a  more  or 
less  perfunctory  performance,  of  giving 
approval  to  treaties  and  approval  to  for- 
eign service  and  State  Department  ap- 
pointments. However  we  have  in  recent 
years  witnessed  an  entirely  new  instru- 
ment of  foreign  pwllcy,  the  using  of  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money.  That  never 
occurred  before  the  initiation  of  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

There  is  the  place  where  I  believe 
Congress  has  fallen  short  of  its  duty  and 
to  which  the  next  President  as  well  as 
the  Congress  will  have  to  give  their  full- 
est consideration.  I  share  the  views 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Massachusetts  has  expressed  in  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore],  that  the  great  success  of 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
foreign  policy  was  that  he  set  an  exam- 
ple with  his  domestic  policy.  He  did  not 
insist  that  the  one  was  sacrosanct  and 
that  the  other  for  our  own  resource  de- 
velopment was  wasteful  and  unnecessary. 

I  believe  that  the  12th  and  last  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
that  we  must  build  a  stronger  America 
and  must  develop  our  own  natural  re- 
sources, points  to  one  of  the  great  fail- 
ures of  the  Eisenhower -Nixon  adminis- 
tration. It  is  naturally  difficult  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  Federal 
aid  to  education,  that  legislation  to  re- 
move the  pollution  of  our  rivers,  for  ade- 
quate housing,  and  our  natural  resource 
conservation  and  development  programs, 
are  inflationary,  extravagant,  wasteful, 
and  unnecessary  and  will  unbalance  the 
budget,  as  the  administration  contends, 
whereas  identical  projects  in  foreign 
countries  It  proclaims  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. That  is  applying  a  double 
standard.  The  same  standard  should  at 
the  very  least  be  applied  to  both  the  for- 
eign aid  program  and  the  domestic  pro- 
grams for  our  own  people. 

This  is  why  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
on  his  excellent  presentation,  which  I 
believe  sets  a  new  high  standard  for  the 
debate  that  is  bound  to  come  in  the  com- 
ing months. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I,  too,  wish  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  commending 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  the 
excellent  address  he  has  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon.  The 
Senator  has  very  well  documented  the 
proposition  that  American  power  has 
been  suffering  a  serious  decline.  That 
is  not  a  partisan  proposition.  An  emi- 
nent Republican,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  said  as  much  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  not 
agree  with  me  that  in  addition  to  the 
question  of  American  power  there  is  also 
at  stake  the  question  of  American  pres- 
tige in  the  world.  We  live  in  a  time 
when  the  world  is  not  only  in  upheaval, 
but  is  increasingly  polarized  about  two 
gigantic  suiversaries,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  It  is  true  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  communism  on  ex- 
hibit, is  it  not  also  true  that  the  United 
States  is  necessarily  the  showcase  of 
democracy  ? 

This  is  an  age  of  science,  where  men 
tend  to  equate  national  excellence  with 
scientific  achievement. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  unquestionably  the  most 
highly  Industrialized  and  technologically 
advanced  country  in  history,  could  ever 
lose  out  in  a  competition  that  was  based 
upon  technological  achievement.  Yet 
does  it  not  have  to  be  admitted  that  in 
the  past  8  years  this  is  precisely  what 
has  happened  to  us?  Somehow  we  have 
lost  and  have  never  recaptured  the  Rus- 
sian lead  in  t^e  conquest  of  space.    The 


Russians  were  the  first  to  launch  a  satel- 
lite. They  were  the  first  to  strike  and 
photograph  the  backside  of  the  moon. 
They  were  the  first  to  orbit  the  sun. 

I  believe  that  we  underestimate  the 
impact  of  these  triimiphs  at  our  own 
peril.  Public  opinion  pwUsters  in  our 
own  newspapers,  having  taken  the  neces- 
sary surveys  abroad,  state  that  the  aver- 
age man  on  the  streets  of  Paris,  Cairo, 
Bombay,  or  Tokyo  is  of  the  opinion  today 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  the 
leading  scientific  country  of  the  world. 
In  the  primitive  and  underdeveloped 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  where 
men's  hopes  for  a  better  life  depend 
solely  upon  the  promise  of  modern  sci- 
ence, what  could  constitute  a  more 
grievous  blow  to  American  prestige? 
Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator, in  view  of  Uiis,  how  can  the  Amer- 
ican people  possibly  conclude  that  those 
who  have  been  most  closely  associated, 
during  the  past  8  years,  with  what  has 
become  a  growing  debacle,  could  be  best 
fitted  to  direct  American  affairs  in  the 
coming  4  years? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  TxiU  lai  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  answer  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Am.erican  people  will  not 
accept  that  argument,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  why  I  believe  they  are  going  to 
elect  a  Dem.ocrat  at  the  next  presiden- 
tial election. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  points  he  makes  are 
excellent  indeed.  The  Senator  will  re- 
call that  Mr.  Khrushchev's  description 
of  the  United  States,  which  he  gave  at 
his  meeting  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations — and  which 
he  repeated  later  on  his  visit  to  China — 
was  that  the  United  States  was  a  sick, 
dying,  faltering  horse,  and  was  about  to 
collapse. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  that  what  we 
do  in  the  United  States — the  national 
vitality  which  we  demonstrate^— is  really 
the  best  answer  to  Russian  insults  and 
propaganda. 

In  concluding  mj  remarks,  I  would 
say  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  has  said,  there  are 
many  other  areas  of  our  foreign  policy 
which  could  profitably  be  discvissed  in 
the  coming  months.  Hiere  are  other 
subjects  which  might  hold  our  atten- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENING]  is  about  to  speak  on  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  suggest  policy  changes 
there.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  may  devote 
our  energies  to  these  vital  questions,  so 
that  whoever  is  successful  in  the  election 
in  November  will  be  equipped  as  Presi- 
dent, to  invoke  a  new  policy  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  freedom  and  maintenance  of 
peace.  And  I  hope  that  neither  party 
will  engage  in  invective  and  personal 
abuse  of  one  kind  or  another,  which  will 
not  advance  either  the  political  interests 
of  a  party,  or  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  made 
may  be  wrong,  and  I  would  be  delighted 
to  hear  alternate  suggestions  put  for- 
ward by  Members  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  But  I  would  be  reluctant  and 
most  dismayed  if  their  responses  were — 
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as  they  have  been  on  recent  occasions — 
in  the  form  of  charges  that  one  Member 
or  another  is  not  as  interested  as  they 
are  defending  American  commitments 
and  strengthening  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  This  debate  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  how  we  can  advance  the 
security  of  our  country,  make  our  coun- 
try stronger,  and  bring  peace  to  the 
world.  We  will  not  solve  that  problem 
by  questioning  the  loyalty  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  practically  all  the  problems  that 
have  been  confronting  this  administra- 
tion for  the  last  8  years,  such  as  the  Ber- 
lin situation,  the  East  German  situation, 
the  cold  war,  and  all  the  problems  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
discussed  in  his  speech  were  inherited  by 
the  present  administration,  which  has 
been  endeavoring  to  solve  the  problems 
which  existed  8  years  ago? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes.  I  agree  that  the 
problem  of  Berlin  was  inherited.  I  would 
also  agree  that  nothing  has  been 
changed,  except  a  diminishing  of  the 
ability  to  bring  about  any  difference  in 
the  status  of  Berlin  and  to  insure  greater 
security  to  the  people. 

My  basic  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's policy  is  that  the  real  power  and 
strength  of  the  United  States,  militarily, 
scientifically,  and  in  terms  of  economic 
production,  has  declined  in  relation  to 
the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Therefore,  our 
ability  to  enforce  agreements  and  to 
me^  our  commitments  has  been  im- 
paired during  the  past  8  years. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  find,  anywhere  in  the  able  Senator's 
speech,  where  he  said  he  would  correct 
that.  Was  he  not  merely  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  the 
Senate  to  that  which  they  already  knew? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  I  have  been  aroimd  and 
around  in  this  situation.  I  recall  when 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  requested  that 
the  Senate  galleries  be  cleared  when  I 
suggested  that  the  United  States  might 
move  into  a  period  of  a  missile  gap  from 
1961  to  1963.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  that  I  revealed  information  bene- 
ficial to  the  Soviets.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  I  said  was  information  which  had 
already  been  revealed  in  General  Gavin's 
book,  which  had  been  published  a  week 
or  two  before,  and  which  had  appeared 
in  Life  magazine. 

I  know  that  it  struck  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt; 
but  the  information  had  been  public  in- 
formation for  many  months  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  the  dialog  in  the  coming  debate 
should  be  a  discussion  between  the  two 
parties  as  to  how  we  can  strengthen  the 
United  States.  I  have  suggested  certain 
policies  designed  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tion. That  was  the  purpose  of  the 
speech.  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
read  the  speech  with  care,  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  see  that  some  situations 
have  changed  in  the  past  8  years. 
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CAPEHART.  I  am  one  who  for 
years  has  felt  that  we  pay  entirely 
too  much  attention  to  Russia.  We  put 
information  into  Russia's  hands  with 
she  proF>agandizes  us  and  hits  us 
over  tihe  head.  That  is  why  I  have  ob- 
jectec  to  the  speeches  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator ef erred  a  moment  ago.  I  have 
objected  also  to  things  which  the  ad- 
mlnis  ration  has  done  in  that  respect. 

I  do  not  find  anything  in  the  Sena- 
tor's iipeech  which  is  particularly  new. 
I  do  n  )t  particularly  find  anything  which 
he  said  that  was  not  a  problem  8  years 
ago,  f  )llowing  the  recognition  of  Russia 
in  193 },  the  conferences  which  were  held 
at  Teiran  and  Yalta,  and  the  concept 
of  an  administration  which  created  the 
situat  on  in  which  Berlin  now  is.  Part 
of  the  control  of  Berlin  was  given  to  the 
Comnunists,  and  the  entire  city  of  Ber- 
lin wiis  surrounded  by  East  Germany, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Communists. 

These  are  things  which  were  accom- 
plishel  by  former  administrations.  The 
presei  t  administration  has  tried  to  do 
somet  ling  about  them  for  8  years. 
Frankly,  I  will  admit  that  the  efforts  of 
this  administration  have  not  been  very 
successful. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyon  e  at  the  moment  who  has  any  idea 
how  to  handle  them. 

I  caanot  quite  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor fr)m  Massachusetts,  as  some  Sena- 
tors cid,  upon  his  speech.  I  think  he 
coven  d  the  entire  waterfront.  I  think 
he  promised  something  to  eveiTbody  in 
the  world.    He  covered  the  entire  field. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  would  get 
enoug  1  money  to  do  the  things  he  talks 
about.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  do 
them.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  kind  of 
speecl  leaves  false  hopes  in  the  minds 
of  the  world.  I  think  that  is  what  has 
got  us  into  trouble  today.  We  have  made 
so  mai  ly,  many  promises  and  speeches  of 
this  k  nd  that  the  people  of  the  world 
have  istened  to  and  read  about  that 
now  tiiey  are  disappointed  because  we 
do  no(j  have  the  resources  and  the  ability 
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one  of  our  great  weaknesses. 


In  niy  opinion,  we  ought  to  quit  prom- 
ising u  world  with  a  fence  around  it  to 
the  peaple  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  the  resources  to  do  that.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  or  the  resources. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator's  speech 
correc  Ay.  he  was  promising  everything  to 
Latin  America,  to  Africa,  to  India,  and 
to  nations  all  over  the  world.  He  was 
going  to  solve  the  problems  of  those 
people,  I  think  that  leaves  false  hopes. 
It  docii  more  harm  than  good. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand.  In 
fact,  I  am  complimented  by  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  not  com- 
plimer  ted  my  speech.    [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, vi  ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr. ;  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  X  congratu- 
late tie  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
upon  vhat  I  believe  to  be  a  forthright 
declan  tion.  The  Senator  has  taken  a 
positio  1  on  a  great  number  of  issues  and 


has  made  direct  recommendations  con- 
cerning what  he  proposes  to  do  about 
them. 

I  hope  the  Senator's  program  would 
not  involve  an  increase  in  budgetary 
spending,  so  far  as  the  balancing  of  in- 
come and  payments  is  concerned,  be- 
cause there  are  certain  areas  in  which 
a  great  amount  of  effectiveness  can  be 
achieved  without  additional  spending. 

One  item  of  that  kind  relates  to  tlie 
fantastic  amount  of  duplication  and  trip- 
lication and  inter.service  rivah-y  which 
exists  among  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  Also,  even  now,  in  the  Space 
At;ency,  certainly  fantastic  amounts 
could  be  saved  if  we  could  ever  achieve 
what  has  been  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
E>ose  of  the  Government  for  a  great 
many  years,  namely,  the  true  unifica- 
tion of  all  the  services  which  relate  to 
defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  quite  correct.  So  far  as  ad- 
ditional expenditures  are  concerned.  I 
think  a  greater  effort  .'should  be  made  in 
the  missile  field.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  and 
I.  2  years  ago  sponsored  an  amendment 
which  we  hoped  would  strengthen  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  which  we  hoped 
would  become  the  major  agency  of  the 
Government  for  the  administration  of 
foreiyrn  aid  on  a  loan  ba.sis. 

A  third  point  was  that  I  hoped  the 
Western  European  countries  themselve.'? 
would  play  the  role  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  them  to  play  in  assisting  the 
underdevelojx'd  countries  with  the  solu- 
tion of  their  urgent  economic  problem.s. 
These  countries  have  not  yet  met  this 
responsibility. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that  I 
promi.sed  the  world  everything.  If  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  reread  my 
.■speech  with  the  attention  that  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  him.  he  would  see 
that  that  is  not  my  intention.  My 
promise,  in  a  sense,  is  a  promise  to  the 
entire  free  world,  and  the  burdens  of 
maintaining  our  freedom  are  mutual. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  thinjis  that  can  be  done,  we 
have  three  ranges  for  firing  missiles. 
The  expense  of  maintaining  them  is 
tremendous.  The  ranges  have  to  be 
many  thou.sands  of  miles  in  length.  In 
matters  of  that  kind,  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  overlapping  functions,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Defense  EstablLshment. 
where  the  Army  wants  one,  the  Navy 
wants  one.  and  so  does  the  Air  Force. 
In  matters  of  that  kind,  tremendous  sav- 
ings could  be  achieved. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  heard  many 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  most  constructive,  posi- 
tive, sE>ecific  speeches  I  have  heard. 
There  was  a  series  of  12  recommenda- 
tions. In  some  cases  they  were  fresh 
proposals.  In  all  cases,  they  were  care- 
fully documented. 

Contra i-y  to  the  position  expressed  by 
the  distinguished   senior  Senator  from 


Indiana  il/lT.  Capxhait],  I  should  say 
that  the  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  unusually  construc- 
tive. Not  only  did  it  call  upon  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  sacrifice,  and  point  out 
that  we  cannot  be  providing  the  kind  of 
America  that  the  world  must  have,  if  we 
are  to  achieve  peace,  unless  we  are 
strong;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
speech  delineated  very  precisely  our  goal 
when  it  emphasi2ed,  in  point  11.  ttiat  we 
must  work  and  work  much  harder  toward 
peace  The  speech  did  not  simply  say 
that  in  general  terms;  it  was  precise. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
pointed  out  that  we  have  less  than  100 
people  now  working  on  what  is  one  of 
the  most  Important  and  most  trouble- 
some problems  In  the  world,  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  in  a  nuclear  world.  He 
proposed  an  arms  control  research  insti- 
tute. He  pointed  out  that  unless  a  test 
ban  is  achieved  a  holocaust  of  nuclear 
destruction  is  a  terrible  prospect  for  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  constructive  and  useful  speeches 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  I  am  sure 
it  will  be  widely  read.  I  enthiLsiasti- 
cally  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  upon  having  delivered  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]  in  referring  to 
promises,  was  not  referring  to  the  prom- 
ises to  liberate  the  enslaved  satellites,  to 
unleash  Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  to  use 
massive  retaliation.  Those  were  pretty 
reckless  promises.  They  were  never  ful- 
filled; but,  as  1  recall,  they  were  made  by 
the  Senator's  own  admiriistratlon.  If  I 
am  incorrect,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  will  correct  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Tlie  journeys  which 
the  President  has  taken  in  the  last  year 
of  his  administration  to  India,  Pakistan, 
Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Western  Eu- 
rope are  trips  which  have  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  people  involved  that  Amer- 
ican action  will  be  more  convincing.  I 
wish  those  trips  had  been  taken  by  the 
President  earlier  in  his  administration, 
so  that  they  could  be  followed  with  ac- 
tion. Instead,  only  hopes  have  been 
raised.  The  same  hopes  which  have  been 
raised,  fortunately,  for  more  than  150 
years.  The  United  States  has  always 
represented  the  center  of  hope  for  the 
people  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  by  raising  hopes  we 
shall  disillusion  the  people  of  the  free 
world.  We  stimulate  hope  that  they, 
too,  can  both  be  free  and  maintain  a 
vital  economy.  Our  function  in  the 
1960's  is  to  try,  by  cooperative  effort,  to 
make  those  hop)es  come  true. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Unless  the  hopes  of  the 
uncommitted  one-third  of  the  world's 
humanity  can  be  vested  in  the  United 
States,  what  hope  is  there  for  maintain- 
ing American  leadership? 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Exactly.  I  think  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct.  I  regard  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
as  pointing  out  a  very  important  point — 
perhaps  by  inadvertence — namely,  that 
we  do  represent  the  hope  of  these  people. 
Some  people  may  say  it  Is  unfortunate 
that  they  have  hope  in  us;  others  may 
say  that  Is  a  source  of  strength  for  lis. 
I  hold  the  latter  view.  However,  we 
often  observe  modem  Americans  are 
rarely  quoted  by  the  people  of  the  emerg- 
ing and  developing  nations;  but  they 
quote  Jefferson,  Woodrow  "Wilson,  and 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  shall  once  again  provide  the  leader- 
ship and  vision  which  ^all  offer  hope  to 
the  world. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  yield  again  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  stated  that  the  problems 
which  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  discussed  today  faced 
the  country  8  years  ago.  Undoubtedly 
the  threat  of  communism  existed  8  years 
ago.  and  undoubtedly  it  exists  today. 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  ap- 
proach which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  suggested  and  the 
record  of  the  administration  for  the  past 
8  years. 

There  are  some  other  differences. 
Eight  years  ago  we  had  not  embarked 
upon  haphazard  and  dangerous  person- 
alized summitry;  the  world  had  not  wit- 
nessed the  worst  diplomatic  debacle 
which  human  experience  affords;  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  not  been  held  up  to  scorn 
by  a  whole  series  of  official  falsehoods; 
we  had  not  fallen  behind  in  the  explo- 
ration of  space,  to  which  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  referred;  the 
Soviet  Union  had  not  outstripped  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  years  in 
economic  growth;  not  to  menticm  a 
number  of  other  differences. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  next 
President  will  inherit  problwns  of  gi- 
gantic importance,  some  of  which  im- 
fortunately  have  been  the  result  of  un- 
planned and  unwise  policies;  other  have 
resulted  from  lack  of  coordination  and 
lack  of  realistic  administration. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  FOREIGN  RE- 
LATIONS COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  EXECUTIVE  E,  THE 
TREATY  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that  notwith- 
standing the  adjournment  of  the  Sen- 
ate following  the  session  today,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  given 
leave  to  file  its  report  on  Elxecutlve  E. 
the  treaty  with  Japan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxkule  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


Subsequently,  Mr.  Folbmght,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatt(ms, 
submitted  the  following  fav<H-ab]e  re- 
port: 

Sxecutlre  K,  86th  Oongresi,  3d  session.  A 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  signed  at  Washington  on  January  19. 
1960  (Ex.  Elept.  MO.  8) . 


PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  CITIZENS  FROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tlie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170)  to 
authorize  the  pcu-ticipatlon  In  an  inter- 
national convention  of  representative 
citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  to  examine  how  greater  political 
and  economic  cooperation  among  their 
peoples  may  be  prwnoted,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to 
such  convenUwis.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 170  is  now  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  ask  unanimous  coti- 
sent  that  Mr.  Ray  Wolfinger,  who  has 
been  associated  with  my  office,  and  has 
worked  closely  In  connection  with  the 
pending  measure,  may  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  durlngthis  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  MIDDLE 
EAST  POLICY:  WORDS  THAT  ARE 
NULLIFIED  BY  ACTIONS 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  SenattH*  from  Idaho  shield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  future 
Democratic  keynoter,  the  distinguished 
junior  SenattM*  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  crucial  areas 
of  tension  and  turbulence  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world  lies  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  arises  wholly  from  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Arab  countries  to  destroy 
Israel. 

The  fact  is  that  little  Israel  is  the 
one  true  democracy  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  free  country 
and  its  people  are  free  people. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  an  oasis  of  civili- 
zation in  a  desert  of  backwardness. 

The  fact  is  that  it  has  established  it- 
self as  such  by  qualities  and  actions  that 
should  have  earned  not  only  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  free  world,  but 
also  its  active  support,  and  especially 
that  of  the  United  States,  whose  basic 
professions  and  principles  Israel  em- 
bodies more  than  does  any  country  out- 
side of  North  America  and  Europe,  fw 
the  enlightened  philosophy  and  attitudes 
of  Israel  coincide  with  those  of  our  own 
"land  of  the  free  and  ttie  h<Mne  of  the 
brave."  And  the  Israelis,  likewise,  are 
not  only  free,  but  also  brave.  They  have 
so  demonstrated  this  by  resisting  suc- 
cessfully to  date,  with  tremendous  ef- 
forts,  all-out   sacrifices,   and   constant 
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vigilance,  the  lethal  menace  of  hostile 
forces  20  times  more  numerous  and  oc- 
cupying an  area  50  times  as  large. 

The  Israelis  further  demonstrated 
their  bravery  and,  indeed,  their  prowess 
in  their  brief,  masterful,  and  victorious 
reprisal  for  Nasser's  aggression  and  seiz- 
ure of  the  Suez  Canal — a  triumph  of 
arms  unfortunately  nullified  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Eisenhower  administration 
before  the  United  Nations,  which  con- 
verted what  had  been  a  crushing  defeat 
for  Nasser  into  a  victory  for  him,  and 
thereby  resurrecting  his  dictatorship. 
The  least  that  could  properly  have  been 
expected  of  U.S.  action  at  that  time — 
an  action  taken  in  great  haste,  not 
only  against  Israel,  but  also  against 
our  traditional  and  stanchest  allies, 
Britain  and  Prance — would  have  been  to 
insist,  as  a  quid  pro  quo  for  our  action 
and  that  of  the  United  Nations,  which 
followed,  upon  an  unequivocal  guarantee 
of  freedom  of  passage  through  the  Suez 
Canal  for  all  nations.  The  United  States 
did  not  effectively  seek  or  secure  such 
a  guarantee.  The  result  has  been  con- 
tained and  mounting  tension  and  a  con- 
dition which  the  Arab  dictators  frankly 
declare  to  be  a  state  of  war  between 
their  countries  and  Israel. 

The  situation  is  thrown  into  relief  at 
this  moment  by  the  publication  of  a  let- 
ter, from  Vice  President  Ndcon,  which 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  press  re- 
lease from  Washington,  and  therefore 
has  become  generally  known.  It  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
13,  under  the  heading:  "Nixon  Gives 
Aims  of  Mideast  Policy,"  and  with  a  sub- 
head: "Says  the  United  States  Must 
Promote  Arab-Israel  Accord  and  Free 
Access  to  Suez." 

Vice  President  Nixon's  views  on  this 
important  question  were  contained  in  a 
letter,  dated  June  7,  to  President  Label 
A.  Katz,  of  B'nai  B'rith.  In  the  course 
of  this  letter,  the  full  text  of  which  I 
shall  ask  to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks,  the  Vice  President 
said: 

It  Is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to 
protest  discriminatory  acts  In  intem&tional 
trade  which  militate  against  American  citi- 
zens and  American  shipping.  With  regard  to 
the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  United 
States  has  unequivocally  afllrmed  Its  sup- 
port of  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
freedom  of  transit  through  the  canal  for  all 
nations,  including  Israel.  This  policy  has 
been  enunciated  publicly  and  repeatedly.  I 
believe  that  we  must  continue  to  press  for 
the  effective  Implemention  of  the  principle 
of  freedcxn  of  the  seas  and  free  access  to  In- 
ternational waterways,  and  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  American  seamen  and 
shipping  now  being  discriminated  against 
by  the  Arab  boycott  and  blacklisting 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  quarrel 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
Vice  President  s  letter.  The  difficulty,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  here,  as  in  so  much 
else  under  this  administration,  there  is 
a  wide  disparity  between  word  and  deed. 
These  worthy  utterances  come  from  on 
high;  but  the  actions  taken  by  the  same 
high  administration  officials,  or  the  ac- 
tions not  taken,  nullify  the  effectivenesa 
of  their  spoken  words. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
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made  a  loan  of  $50  million 

for  improvements  on  the  Suez 

No  words  by  any  representative 

administration  could   begin   to 

or  even  to  approach  in  the  way  of 

this  striking  action.    I  made  in- 

at  the  time  about  the  justification 

action,  so  contrary  even  at  that 

X)  the  administration's  professions. 

Received  from  the  Acting  Assistant 

for  Congressional  Relations,  of 

iJepartment  of  State,  a  letter  which  I 

Eiiso  ask  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 

of  my  remarks. 

State  Department  admitted  that 
United  States  was  not  unmindful 
•estrictions  placed  on  Israeli  ship- 
n  the  Suez  Canal  might  call  into 
on  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
he  loan,  and  added: 
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assure  you  this  consideration  was 
full  weight  in  the  U.S.  Government's 
decisl()n  to  support  favorable  action  on  the 
We    have    consistently    upheld     the 
princible  of  freedom  of  transit  through  the 
for  all   nations,  and  the  Secretary  of 
reiterated  this  support  at  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  September  17. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  we  have,  in  two 
successive  sentences,  a  perfect  illustra- 
the  administration's  double  stand- 
Here,  we  have  a  typical  example 
ac«ion  negating  words.    We  have,  says 
Gjovernment,  consistently  upheld  the 
pie  of  freedom  of  transit,  but  on 
other  hand  it  has  turned  over  mil- 
of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
nan  who  is  principally  responsible 
violating  and  nullifying  that  princi- 
freedom. 
International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  is  allegedly 
irjtemational  agency,  but  there  can 
tie   question   that    if   the   United 
wished  to  exercise  its  infiuence  in 
matters  of  high  policy  in  regard  to  loans 
wfiich  it  felt  keenly  and  involved  a 
of  high  principle,  its  views  would 
great  weight  and  would  no  doubt 
We  note  that  the  president, 
vice  presidents,  and  the  treas- 
i>f  the  Bank  are  all  American  citi- 
But  while  decisions  are  made  by 
ority  of  the  18  executive  directors 
Alternates,  who  represent  a  variety 
coimtries,  the  fact  is  that  the  Amer- 
representatives  aU   voted  for  the 
A  simple  word  from  the  White 
to  the  Bank's  officialdom  indicat- 
it  was  policy  not  to  grant  such 
without  a  commitment  on  the 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  al- 
passage  to  the  ships  of  all  na- 
would  have  been  accepted  at  least 
U.S.  officials.    Either  the  commit- 
to  allow  freedom  of  transit  would 
aeen  made,  or  the  loan  would  not 
)een  made.   Would  there  have  been 
anjrthing  unreasonable  or  improper  for 
United  States  to  make  such  a  request 
take  such  a  position?    I  cannot 
ve  such  a  request  to  have  been 
than  reasonable,  proper,  and  in 
with  our  declared  purposes, 
difficult  to  conclude  that  such  a 
position  would  not  only  have  been  fair 
leasonable,   but   would   have    fur- 
evidence  to  a  listening  world  that 
States  means  what  it  says; 
tries  to  implement  its  words  with 
;   and  that  there  is  something 
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more  to  its  policies  than,  to  quote  the 
Vice  President's  words:  "to  unequivo- 
cally affirm  its  support  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  canal  for  all  nations,  in- 
cluding Isi-ael." 

Moreover,  when  the  Senate,  with  a 
worthy  desire  and  purpose  to  implement 
such  professions,  inserted  a  moderate 
statement  to  that  effect  in  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  a  few  weeks  ago. 
we  in  the  Senate  were  informed,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  the  administration 
violently  opposed  such  a  statement. 
What  was  this  statement?    I  quote  it: 

(f)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Inasmuch  as — 

( 1 )  the  United  States  favors  freedom  of 
navigation  in  International  waterways  and 
economic  cooperation  between  nations;   and 

(2)  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are  negated 
and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  endangered 
when  nations  which  receive  assistance  un- 
der this  Act  wage  economic  warfare  against 
other  nations  assisted  under  this  Act.  In- 
cluding such  procedures  as  boycotts,  block- 
ades, and  the  restriction  of  the  use  of  inter- 
national waterways; 

assistance  under  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  shall  be  administered 
to  give  effect  to  these  principles,  and,  in  all 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of  funds 
appropriated  under  this  Act  or  arising  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  these 
principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  he  shall  report  on 
measures  taken  by  the  administration  to 
Insure  their  application. 

Fortunately,  despite  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  reverse  this  action,  this 
expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
stayed  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  But 
let  it  be  noted  that  it  is  not  even  binding 
on  this  administration,  for  its  concluding 
sentence  states : 

These  principles  shall  be  applied,  as  the 
President  may  determine,  and  he  shall  re- 
port on  measures  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  Insure  their  application. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  the 
Senator  is  describing  is  clearly  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fair  example  of  economic 
aggression,  where  there  is  an  inter- 
national waterway  and  a  treaty  commit- 
ment to  make  it  available  for  use  by  the 
entire  world.   Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  That  is  entirely 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  far  as  I 
know,  the  United  States  has  no  such 
commitment  with  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  but  we  have  followed  the  princi- 
ple that  any  ship  of  any  nation  can  go 
through  the  canal.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  We  do  follow  that 
principle. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  not  that 
policy  completely  at  variance  with  what 
Communists  and  Communist  sympathiz- 
ers would  call  economic  aggression  in 
this  hemisphere,  when  this  Government 
possibly  proposes  to  buy  more  sugar 
from  nations  that  are  more  friendly  to 
it  than  other  nations  are? 


Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Cwnmunists 
would  call  it  economic  aggression,  but 
they  would  not  label  these  suits  of  their 
Arab  allies  or  sympathizers  in  the  Middle 
East  as  aggression,  nor  their  own  acts 
in  their  satellite  countries  as  aggression, 
although  clearly  those  are  aggressive 
acts. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  fact  is 
that  we  have  no  treaty  with  regard  to 
our  purchase  of  sugar  or  coffee.  We 
have  complete  freedom  to  buy  sugar 
from  whomever  we  might  want  to  buy  it. 
Yet  Mr.  Castro  would  have  us  believe  it 
would  be  economic  aggression  if  we,  hav- 
ing no  treaty  obligation  and  no  executive 
agreement,  merely  undertook  to  buy 
more  sugar  from  our  friends. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  knows, 
of  course,  that  not  only  are  these  acts 
against  Israel  acts  of  economic  aggres- 
sion, but  that  economic  aggression 
reaches  into  our  own  country  and  tells 
us  whom  American  companies  doing 
business  in  the  Middle  East  shall  employ, 
carrying  this  dictation  sometimes  to  the 
second  and  third  degree.  In  addition, 
these  Arab  countries  frankly  declare  that 
they  are  at  war  with  Israel.  Conse- 
quently, it  seems  to  me  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  be  crj'stal  clear  and 
that  these  noble  declarations  of  high 
principle  should  be  buttressed  by  action, 
which  we  are  capable  of  taking,  due,  in 
large  part,  to  the  right  to  spend  or  loan 
our  American  taxpayers'  dollars  where 
we  wish.  The  President  is  given  discre- 
tionary power  to  withhold  such  grants  or 
loans.  We  can  expect  he  will  not  heed 
the  wishes  of  Congress;  that  we  shall 
continue  to  hear  high-sounding  state- 
ments by  the  Vice  President  and  other 
administration  officials  about  principles, 
but  we  may  fear  that  no  action  will  be 
taken  to  carry  out  those  principles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Lousiana.  As  one  Sen- 
ator who  previously  voted  against  the 
amendment  which  stated  it  was  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  no  loan  should  be 
made  to  Egypt  so  long  as  she  denied  the 
ships  of  any  country  free  passage  through 
the  canal,  I  must  say  had  the  matter 
been  pinpointed  as  clearly  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  done  in  his  speech, 
I  would  have  been  compelled  to  vote  the 
other  way. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  One  is  always 
grateful  for  a  convert. 

How  simple,  therefore,  if  the  adminis- 
tration means  what  it  says  and  the  Vice 
President  wishes  to  square  actions  with 
words  to  see  that  this  policy  is  strictly 
carried  out  and  that  there  be  no  aid  to 
nations  engaged  in  what  they  declare 
to  be  a  war,  an  integral  tactic  of  which 
is  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  interna- 
tional waterway  called  the  Suez  Canal,  to 
whose  owners  the  United  States  recently 
helped  give  $50  million.  I  repeat  that 
that  action,  authorized  and  sanctioned 
by  the  administration,  speaks  far  louder 
than  any  words,  no  matter  how  often 
uttered  or  affirmed. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  in  the  mu- 
tual security  appropriation  bill — ^not  the 
authorization  bill  passed  by  both  Senate 
and  House  and  signed  by  the  President 
to  which  I  have  referred,  but  the  mutual 


security  appropriation  bill — over  in  the 
House,  dated  June  13,  section  113  says: 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  any  at- 
tempt by  foreign  nations  to  create  distinc- 
tions because  of  their  race  or  religion  among 
Am«-lcan  citizens  In  the  granting  of  personal 
or  commercial  access  or  any  other  rights  oth- 
erwise available  to  United  States  citizens 
generally  Is  repugnant  to  our  principles;  and 
in  all  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  state  arising  as  a  result  of 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  these 
principles  shall  be  applied  as  the  President 
may  determine. 

It  will  be  obsei-ved  again  that,  as  in 
the  wording  of  the  Senate  authorization 
bill,  the  carrying  out  of  this  sense  of  the 
Congress  is  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
dedicated  to  peace.  It  has  it  within  its 
p>ower,  by  actions  wholly  consonant  with 
our  traditions,  with  our  longstanding 
professions,  with  our  oft  declared  pur- 
p>oses,  to  achieve  peace  with  justice  for 
the  world,  to  put  an  end  to  this  Middle 
East  war,  in  which  a  number  of  nations 
have  banded  together  to  destroy  one 
little  people,  in  large  part  composed  of 
refugees  from  persecution  and  even  from 
extinction  elsewhere,  whose  purpose, 
whose  existence,  and  whose  very  life 
hang  in  the  balance. 

The  two  Houses  of  Congress  have  af- 
firmed their  views  on  the  subject,  at  least 
as  unequivocally  as  has  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but,  in  addition  to  affirming  them, 
have  indicated  a  policy  which  might 
make  that  affirmation  a  tangible  reality. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the 
Eisenhower-Nixon  administration,  which 
is  making  an  all-out  claim  for  a  total 
appropriation  of  $4,150,000,000  for  for- 
eign aid,  will  can-y  out  the  declared  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  eliminate  the  wide 
dispai-ity  between  words  and  action,  and 
make  the  most  important  contribution  to 
F>eace  in  an  important  and  crucial  sec- 
tion of  the  world  than  can  possibly  be 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle referred  to,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  13th;  the  letter 
of  Vice  President  Nixon  to  Mr.  Label 
Katz  of  B'nai  B'rith;  an  article  from  the 
Reporter  magazine,  entitled  "The  Noose 
Aroimd  Israel."  which  deserves  reading 
because  it  makes  clear  the  far-reaching 
character  of  the  attempt  to  strangle  the 
Republic  of  Israel,  and  the  extent  to 
which  this  effort  reaches  into  American 
lives  and  interferes  with  the  normal 
functions  of  American  business  con- 
cerns, both  at  home  and  abroad;  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor entitled  "The  Clamp  on  Suez";  an 
editorial  from  the  New  Bedford  Stand- 
ard Times  entitled  "Money  Without  Mo- 
rality"; an  article  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  entitled:  "Suez  Breach 
of  Faith";  an  article  from  the  Oakland 
Tribune  by  Raymond  Lawrence,  en- 
titled: "Blockade  of  Suez  Canal";  and 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of  State 
dated  December  22,  1959,  signed  by  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  Mr.  John  S.  Hoghland 
2d,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 
letters,  and  editorials  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1960) 
Nixon  Ofves  Aims  or  Mideast  Polict — Says 
THE  Unitid  States  Most  Pkomoti   Abab- 
ISRAEL  Accord   and   Free   Access   to   Suez 
Washington,     June     12. — Vice     President 
Nixon    said   in   a  letter   made   public   today 
that  the  United  States,  while  seeking  to  pro- 
mote a  mutually  acceptable  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement, must  keep  on  pressing  to  open  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Israeli  shipping  and  to  protect 
American   Interests   from   Arab   boycott   and 
blacklisting. 

The  Vice  President  also  spoke  of  the  need 
to  attempt  "with  diligence  and  patience"  to 
change  the  situation  In  Saudi  Arabia,  where 
American  servicemen  of  Jewish  background 
are  excluded  from  the  U.S.  Installations  at 
Dhahran  airfield. 

The  Vice  President's  letter,  dated  June  7. 
was  to  Label  A.  Katz  of  New  Orleans,  presi- 
dent of  B'nai  B'rith.  Mr.  Katz  made  it  pub- 
lic in  a  speech  at  Chicago  today  before  the 
annual  convention  of  B'nai  B'rith's  District 
Two     The  organization  released  it  here  also 

ANSWER  TO  letter 

Mr.  Katz  had  written  the  Vice  President 
following  a  meeting  he  and  Maurice  Blsgyer. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Jewish  serv- 
ice organization,  had  had  with  Mr.  Nixon 
several  months  ago.  They  met  again  with  Mr 
Nixon  last  week. 

Mr.  Nixon  reiterated  U.S.  policy,  which,  he 
said,  recognizes  "that  the  Independence  and 
integrity  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries  of 
the  area  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 
States  " 

Mr.  Nixon  wrote : 

"Our  Government  must  continue  to  use 
every  suitable  occasion,  both  within  and 
outside  the  United  Nations,  to  facilitate 
progress  toward  a  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tion of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  based  on 
amity  and  recognition  of  each  other's  ex- 
istence and  independence." 

He  said  that  the  Government  had  'un- 
equivocally affirmed."  "publicly  and  re- 
peatedly" its  support  of  freedom  on  Suez 
Canal  transit  for  all  nations,  including 
Israel. 

cites  freedom  of  seas 

"We  must  continue  to  press  for  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas  and  free  access  to  interna- 
tional waterways,  and  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  American  seamen  and  shipping 
now  being  discriminated  against  by  the  Arab 
boycott  and  blacklisting  policy,  he  said. 

This  is  a  boycott  at  Arab  ports  of  ships  that 
have  stopped  or  are  bound  for  Israel  ports 

"The  United  States,"  Mr.  Nixon  said 
"neither  recognizes  nor  condones  the  Arab 
boycott.  Consistent  with  this  p>olicy,  he 
said,  "we  must,  by  every  available  and  effec- 
tive instrument,  continue  to  pursue  every 
means  to  restore  and  protect  completely 
private  American  interests  in  international 
commerce." 

Mr.  Katz,  in  his  letter  to  the  Vice  President, 
contended  that  the  Government  had  taken 
"no  resistive  action"  to  discriminatory  prac- 
tices imposed  by  Arab  States  on  Americans  of 
the  .Tewish  faith. 

"Moreover."  Mr.  Katz  wrote,  "there  have 
been  disclosures  in  recent  months  that  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  had  ac- 
ceded to  these  discriminatory  policies  in  an 
affirmative  manner." 

sees  capitulation 

The  B'nai  B'rith  leader  said  there  had  been 
"persistent  capitvila tions  of  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments"  In  surrendering  to 
Saudi  Arabia's  discriminatory  demands  in 
the  Dhahran  agreement. 

The  Vice  President  described  the  Dhahran 
airfield  issue  as  "an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
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airmln— one  which  we  cannot  merely  accept 
as  onavoldable.  and  one  which  we  shaU  oon- 
tlniie.  with  diligence  and  patience,  to  try 
to  correct." 

Although  use  of  the  alrbaae  leased  from 
Saudi  Arabia  Is  "Tltal  trom  the  standpoint 
of  our  national  security,"  Ifr.  Nnronf  acknowl- 
edged "a  serious  drawback  In  the  arrange- 
ments" In  that  American  troops  assigned  to 
Dhahran  require  visas,  which  Saudi  Arabia 
denies  to  Jewish  servicemen. 

Mr.  Katz  told  the  900  delegates  at  CM- 
cago  that  he  "welcomed  the  Vice  President's 
forthright  expression  of  his  views  on  these 
critical  matters." 


Omci  or  THx  Vies  PazsiDsirr. 
Washington  D.C.,  June  7.  1960. 
Mr.  Labkl  A.  BL&iz. 
President.  B'nai  B'rith. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Katz:  I  very  much  appreciated 
the  opportunity  I  had  recently  to  visit  so 
pleasantly  and  constructively  with  you,  and  it 
was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to  follow  up  our 
conversation  with  your  candid  letter  setting 
forth  your  position  in  detail  with  respect  to 
the  matters  we  dlsciissed. 

As  I  indicated  In  our  conversation,  I  share 
fully  your  firm  con\ictlon  that  any  discrim- 
inatory practices  on  the  grounds  of  race  or 
religion  are  entirely  Inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded,  and  which  represent  In 
essence  the  greatness  of  America.  When  I 
visited  Poland  last  year,  I  had  occasion  to 
lay  a  wreath  at  the  memorial  marking  the 
remains  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto.  More  than 
ever,  on  that  occasion,  I  recognized  that 
racial  or  religious  discrimination  ends  in  the 
destruction  of  human  values  by  which  our 
civilization  must  live  If  it  is  to  endure.  For 
this  reason,  I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until 
peaceful  and  workable  measures  have  been 
found  and  adopted  to  eliminate  every  trace 
of  such  practices  against  our  citizens,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  devote  my  efforts  whole- 
heartedly toward  that  goal. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
problems  encountered  in  combating  dis- 
crimination become  even  more  dlfllcult  and 
complex  when  they  present  themselves  In  an 
International  context.  Our  use  of  the 
Dhahran  Airfield  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
Clearly  the  operational  privileges  we  have 
there  through  an  executive  agreement  are 
vital  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national 
security.  We  have  to  recognize  however,  that 
there  is  a  serioxis  drawback  In  the  arrange- 
ments, arising  from  the  fact  that  American 
servicemen  assigned  to  the  base  must  have 
valid  Saudi  Arabian  visas.  As  a  result,  while 
nothing  In  the  agreement  excludes  American 
servicemen  of  Jewish  faith,  in  fact  the  Saudi 
Arabian  Oovemment  has  done  so  indirectly. 
In  exercising  its  sovereign  right  to  control 
Internal  matters,  by  refusing  to  issue  them 
visas.  This  is  admittedly  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  affairs — one  which  we  cannot  merely 
accept  as  unavoidable,  and  one  which  we 
shall  continue,  with  diligence  and  patience, 
to  try  to  correct. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  pro- 
test discriminatory  acts  In  international 
trade  which  militate  against  American  citi- 
zens and  American  shipping.  Our  Oovern- 
nient's  concern  and  good  intentions  in  this 
area  are  demonstrated  in  the  matter  of  the 
"Haifa  Clause"  which,  untU  recently,  the 
Navy  included  in  its  shipping  contracts. 
The  use  of  this  clause,  which  was  designed 
to  assure  the  efficient  ojjeration  of  the  fleet, 
was  discontinued  in  February  1960,  lest  it  be 
misconstrued  as  acquiescence  in  the  Arab 
boycott. 

Similarly,  In  the  matter  of  transporting 
Public  Law  480  cargoes,  we^pote  with  ap- 
proval that  no  agency  of  our  ut>*ernment  is 
a  party  to  such  discriminatory  contracts. 

Consistent  with  the  policy  that  the  UJS. 
Government  neither  recognizes  nor  condones 


the  Arkb  boycott,  we  must,  by  every  available 
and  eC  ectlve  Instrument,  continue  to  pursue 
every  means  to  restore  and  protect  com- 
plete!] private  American  interests  In  inter - 
commerce. 

regard  to  the  matter  of  the  Suez 

the  U.S.  Government  has  unequlvo- 

ifBrmed   Its   support   of   the   principle 

ihere    should    be    freedom    of    transit 

the  canal  for  all  nations.  Including 

This  policy  has  been  enunciated  pub- 

repeatedly.    I  believe  that  we  must 

to  press   for  the  effective   Lmple- 

of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  the 

free  access  to  international  water- 

ind  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 

seamen  and  shipping   now   being 

against   by   the   Arab   boycott 

b^ckllsting  policy. 

know  you  are  aware,  the  U.S.  Govern- 

las  been  most  directly  concerned  with 

problems   of   peace,   security,    and    eco- 

development  in  the  Middle  East.     We 

ijecognized  that  the  independence  and 

of  Israel,  and  the  Arab  countries  of 

are  of  vital  concern  to  the  United 

I  believe  that  our  Government  must 

to  use  every  suitable  occasion,  both 

and  outside  the  United  Nations,  to 

progress  toward  a  mutually  accept- 

4olutlon    of    the    Arab-Israeli   conflict, 

on    amity    and    recognition    of    each 

existence  and  independence. 

I    want    to    tell    you    how    much    I 

the  welcome  opportunity  I  had  to 

with   you    personally    matters    of 

interest  and  concern,  and  to  express 

ap^ireclatlon  for  the  devoted  efforts  which 

the  members  of  your  oiganizatlon 

to  eliminate  discriminatory  prac- 

a^ainst  any  group  of  Americans. 

kind  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 
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the  Reporter  magazine,  Apr.  14,  19601 
The  Noose  Abound  Israex 

(By  WUUam  S.  Ellis) 
— On  a  narrow,  sun-washed  street 
the  Bay  of  St.  George,  in  Beirut,  a 
Palestinian    refugee    dismissed    his 
and  climbed  two  flights  of  stairs  in 
gray-white  building.    Entering  the 
'rom    which    he    directs    a    successful 
furniture    and     household     appliance 
he  deposited  a  string  of  clear  blue 
beads  on  the  desk  and  then  euljusted 
-framed  sign  on  one  of  the  walls, 
single   line  of  characters   looked   like 
advanced  mathematical  formula,  but  in 
it  expressed  the  Arab  world's  major 
against  Israel :  "The  noose  gets  tight- 
tighter  and  tighter." 
\^on't  take  that  sign  down  until  I  am 
return  to  my  home  in  Palestine,"  the 
dealer  said, 
strands  of  the  hanging  rope  are  clearly 
Lebanon,     Jordan,     Saudi     Arabia, 
Udited  Arab  Republic,  and  Iraq:  in  short, 
n!  tions  of  the  Arab  Middle  East.     The 
las  been  tied  by  nations  noted  for  their 
The  long  end  of  the  rope  is  in  the 
of   the  Arab   League's  Boycott   Israel 
ind  there  the  standing  order  is  "Pull, 
Israel  admits  that  the  rope  is 
drawn    tighter   day    by  day. 

with    success,    the    boycott   office 

some  time  ago  to  widen  its  activities. 

so  with  ostentatious  bluff  and  blvister, 

Arabs  seemed  to  be  making  head- 

the  U.S.  Navy  began  to  penalize 

under   contract  to   supply   it   with 

any  delays  caused  by   their   being 

by  the  Arabs  for  having  called  at 

ports — thus    effectively   discouraging 

Recently  the  Navy  has  rescinded 

in  Its  contracts. 

i^uch  as  U.A.R.  President  Nasser  likes 

of    the    military    strength   of    his 

in  Egypt  and  the  First  Army  in  the 


tie 
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calls, 
clause 
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Syrian  region,  he  knows  full  well  that  intra - 
league  rivalries  tend  to  undermine  it. 

In  any  case,  the  economic  blockade  has 
done  what  two  Arab  armies  failed  to  do: 
strike  hard  and  effectively  at  small,  enemy- 
locked  Israel.  It  Is  not  possible  to  gage  the 
df.mage  of  the  boycott  to  Israel's  economic 
development,  but  a  conservative  estimate 
would   be   many   million  dollars. 

From  central  headquarters  In  Damascus, 
Dr.  Karim  Aidl.  general  commissioner  of  the 
boj-cott,  directs  the  operation.  Driven  by  a 
dedication  bordering  on  fanaticism.  Dr.  Aldi, 
considers  everything  from  ships  to  movie 
stars  fair  game.  He  plays  no  favorites,  and 
when  It  comes  to  tackling  such  giants  as 
International  Business  Machines,  he  goes 
about  his  business  unimpressed  by  the  com- 
pany's reputation  in  American  financial 
pages. 

IBM  was,  in  fact,  placed  on  the  boycott 
list  in  February.  That  eame  day  anotlier 
American  Arm.  Helena  Rubinstein,  was  t<jld 
that  it  also  was  banned  from  selling  its 
products  in  Arab  countries.  The  reason 
given  for  both  actions:  "Violating  the  Arab 
boycott-Israel  regulations."  which  could 
mean  anything  from  Thomas  Watson.  Jr.. 
having  lunch  with  Premier  Ben-Gurion  to  a 
performer  at  an  Israel  bond  rally  wearing  a 
certain  type  of  lipstick. 

PRorrr  or  ix>ss 

The  action,  while  seemingly  harmful  only 
to  the  companies,  usually  follows  a  course  re- 
served for  Arab  winners  in  the  race  for  in- 
fluence between  Zionism  and  Nasserlsm. 
IBM.  it  is  figured,  wlU  have  to  look  to  Its 
books  and  start  tallying  the  figures.  If  more 
typewriters  and  calculating  machines  are 
sold  in  Israel  than  in  the  U.AJI.,  Lebanon. 
Jordan,  Iraq,  and  Saudi  Arabia  combined. 
then  the  boycott  might  gather  dust  in  the 
bluff  and  bluster  file.  But  if  the  reverse  is 
true — as  It  usually  is — the  company  will 
either  have  to  abide  by  the  boycott  rules 
or  lose  money.  Arab  officials  like  to  believe 
that  IBM  l8  a  concern  more  dedicated  to 
sound  business  habits  than  to  a  national 
Jewish  homeland. 

France's  Government-owned  Renault 
automobile  company  turned  to  its  books 
after  the  boycott  struck  and  found  that  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  it  was  better  to 
mollify  the  Arab  States.  In  1955  Renault 
had  signed  a  3-year  contract  with  the  Kalser- 
Frazer  company  for  the  assembly  of  its  cars 
In  Israel.  Notice  of  cancellation  of  the  pact 
was  given  in  September  1958.  according  to 
Renault's  president  Pierre  Dreyfus.  Dreyfus 
said  the  decision  to  stop  assembly  operations 
In  Haifa  was  strictly  business.  He  added 
that  the  Arab  boycott  was  a  consideration 
Renault  agreed  to  abide  by  the  boycott  rules 
and  the  ban  was  lifted. 

In  Israel,  meanwhile,  Efraim  Ilin,  chairman 
of  Israeli  Kalser-Prazer,  was  preparing  to 
bring  suit  for  $2  million  against  Renault, 
charging  breach  of  contract.  Even  If  Jxidg- 
ment  Is  awarded  it  may  well  be  that  Renault 
will  still  stand  to  gain,  for  the  basic  fact  in 
the  matter  is  this:  In  4  years  Renault  sold 
fewer  than  4.000  cars  In  Israel,  while  in  Leb- 
anon alone  sales  of  cars  Just  for  private  u.se 
average  more  than  300  a  month.  "The  de- 
cision by  Renault,"  said  Nadim  Hallak,  chair- 
man of  the  boycott  office  in  Beirut,  "repre- 
sents a  major  victory  for  Arab  countries  and 
for  the  Idea  of  the  boycott." 

The  boycott  covers  the  high  seas.  too. 
Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  the  Arab  press 
fails  to  carry  lists  of  freighters  newly  as- 
signed to  the  fleet  of  the  banned. 

The  classic  Ciise  of  shipping  boycott  is.  of 
course,  the  Inge  To/t.  The  Danish  freighter 
has  sailed  now.  but  not  before  it  lay  moored 
in  the  inner  basin  of  Port  Said  for  9  months. 
The  vessel's  cargo  of  potash,  cement,  and 
copper,  which  was  taken  aboard  at  Haifa  last 
May,  was  unloaded.  The  boycott  office  again 
sounded    Its    victory    yell,    and    Egyptians, 


watching  the  ship  slip  out  of  the  basin, 
laughed  and  pointed  at  the  seaweed  and 
barnacles  clinging  to  the  hull. 

Rules  fcH*  getting  on  the  shipping  black- 
list— and  getting  off  It — ^have  been  drafted  so 
as  to  give  the  captain  or  the  ship's  agent 
several  choices  of  action.  Pull  blacklist 
membership  is  available,  along  with  half 
blacklist  membership.  Finally,  there  are  the 
rxUes  to  be  followed  if  a  ship  wishes  to  move 
from  full  blacklist  to  half  blacklist,  and 
from  both  to  a  ban-free  status. 

A  vessel  Is  placed  on  the  blacklist  if  it: 

Carries  materials  to  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  "Israeli  war  effort." 

Calls  at  an  Israeli  port  and  at  an  Arab  port 
during  the  same  voyage.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  ships  carrying  passengers  only,  in 
which  case  the  vessel  has  to  call  at  the  Arab 
port  first  and  furnish  the  regional  boycott 
office  a  complete  statement  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture times  at  the  ports. 

Is  chartered  by  Isre^Il  companies  or  or- 
ganizations (this  was  the  ca.se  with  the 
Inge  Toft) . 

Carries  Immigrants  to  Israeli. 

Had  originally  been  of  Israeli  nationality 
and  was  sold  to  another  country  (such  a 
vessel  has  no  hope  of  ever  getting  off  the 
blacklist). 

Carries  Israeli  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  products. 

Refuses  to  submit  wlthm  15  days  the  cer- 
tificates and  manifests  requested  In  respect 
of  pwevlous  voyages. 

There  is  one  other  method  of  getting  on 
the  full  blacklist,  and  that  is  by  infringing 
the  rules  for  the  second  time  after  removal 
from  the  list.     There  is  no  third  chance. 

To  be  placed  on  the  half  blacklist,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  vessel's  agent  to  submit  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  infringement  of 
the  boycott  rules  will  not  occur  again.  Free- 
dom from  both  lists  comes  when  the  agent 
promisee  the  ship  will  never  deal  with  Israel 
again. 

Penalties  for  breaking  the  rules  Include 
depriving  the  ship  from  loading,  discharg- 
ing, and  bunkering,  and  from  taking  on  wa- 
ter supplies  and  other  provisions.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  crew  is  allowed  to  disembark  at 
any  Arab  port,  and  the  vessel  is  not  allowed 
to  take  on  crew  members  at  Arab  ports. 
Ships  on  the  half  blacklist  are  given  Just 
enough  provisions  to  allow  them  to  con- 
tinue to  the  next  port  of  call. 

With  an  average  of  51  ships  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  each  day,  the  boy- 
cott office  is  aware  that  the  vessel  blacklist  Is 
the  nuclear  weapon  in  its  anti-Israel  eco- 
nomic arsenal.  "No  matter  how  hard  Ham- 
marsjkold  tries  to  convince  Nasser  that  the 
Suez  Canal  should  be  isolated  from  politics, 
the  boycott  will  continue,  and  Israeli  car- 
goes will  not  pass,"  a  high-ranking  official 
of  the  Lebanon  Government  said. 

Nasser  himself  reconfirmed  his  stand  on 
Suez  during  his  visit  to  the  Syrian  region  of 
the  U.A.R.  in  mid-February.  He  asserted  that 
not  only  would  the  ships  be  stopped  but  that 
the  cargoes  would  be  confiscated  and  donated 
to  Palestinian  refugees. 

MISS    MONROE   IS   TABOO 

Back  on  land,  Arabs,  who  like  movies  al- 
most as  much  as  they  do  soda  pop,  are  find- 
ing one  activity  of  the  boycott  office  ex- 
tremely annoying.  More  and  more  film  stars 
are  being  placed  on  the  blacklist,  and  as  a 
result,  theater  owners  are  finding  their 
choice  of  presentations  being  narrowed  down 
to  bad  Egyptian  films  starring,  more  often 
than  not.  an  ex-girl  friend  of  Parouk.  and 
productions  from  Russia  that  the  Peking 
Government  would  call  "films  representing 
a  step  forward." 

Elizabeth  Taylor  is  banned,  and  the  boy- 
cott office  is  not  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
she  has  been  named  to  star  in  "Cleopatra." 
Films  featuring  Danny  Kaye  can  no  longer 
be  shown  in  Arab  states.    The  list  stretches 


on  and  on — Edward  G.  Robinson,  Eddie 
Fisher,  Marilyn  Monroe  (and  she  was  a  big 
favorite  with  the  Arabe),  Jerry  Lewis. 

Most  of  the  stars  were  banned  for  partici- 
pating in  rallies  for  the  sale  of  Israel  bonds. 
In  the  case  of  Louis  Armstrong,  it  was  first 
reported  that  he  had  been  banned  because 
he  was  "a  spy  for  Israel."  When  the  absurd- 
ity of  the  allegations  finally  struck  home,  the 
reason  was  altered  to  read  "aiding  the  cause 
of  Zionism."  What  had  actually  happened 
was  that  Armstrong  had  simply  performed 
in  Israel. 

"Ben  Hur'  will  not  be  shown  in  Beirut  or 
in  any  other  Arab  city.  The  reason:  Haya 
Harareet,  who  once  won  the  title  of  Miss 
Israel,  has  a  role  in  the  production. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
film  ban,  Spyros  Skouras,  president  of  20th 
Century-Fox,  who  was  in  Beirut  recently, 
said,  "Well,  I'm  against  mixing  art  and 
politics."  The  ironic  thing  is  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Araljs,  espxecially  those  living  in 
Lebanon,  agree  with  him. 

Lebanon  is  regarded  as  the  weak  sister  in 
the  anti-Israel  boycott  campaign.  The  Gov- 
ernment denies  that,  of  course,  but  there 
were  many  red  faces  when  Monaheem  Saadi, 
a  Beirut  merchant,  was  arrested  for  import- 
ing a  brand  of  watches  made  by  a  black- 
listed factory.  And  then  there  was  the  time, 
late  last  year,  when  256  Italian  motor  scoot- 
ers made  by  a  factory  that  deals  with  Israel 
were  seized  In  Beirut. 

When  the  ban  against  Danny  Kaye  was 
announced,  a  theater  owned  in  Beirut,  who 
was  showing  a  Kaye  film  at  the  time,  took 
the  position  that  the  ban  doesn't  become 
effective  until  our  schedule  calls  for  a 
change  of  films. 

Beirut  blushed  again  recently,  but  this 
time  it  was  because  of  a  bit  of  anti-Israel 
Btrategv-  seemingly  calculated  to  evoke  dis- 
gust. Even  the  boycott  office  forbore  to 
take  credit  for  the  action.  An  apparatus 
for  artificial  breathing  had  been  shipped 
from  New  York  to  Israel.  Before  it  left  New 
York,  however,  a  Lebanese  official  in  the 
United  States  (the  government  was  careful 
not  to  reveal  his  name)  somehow  convinced 
the  shippers  that  the  apparatus  was  to  be 
channeled  through  Beirut.  When  it  got  to 
the  Lebanese  capital  it  was,  of  course,  con- 
fiscated. 

Two  young  men  who  work  as  translators 
for  a  newspaper  in  Beirut  were  discussing 
the  matter  the  day  after  the  confiscation 
was  announced.  One,  a  Lebanese  from  a 
village  near  Tripoli,  said,  "We  cwlalnly  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  as  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned." The  other  translator  is  a  Palestin- 
ian refugee.  He  said:  "In  war,  everything  is 
fair  game." 

The  two  remarks  tell  the  whole  story  of 
the  boycott  simply  and  briefly. 


Monitor, 


[From      the      Christian      Science 
Apr.  23,  1960] 
The  Clamp  on  Suez 

The  owner  of  an  international  waterway 
is  under  something  of  a  public  duty  to  keep 
it  open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  at 
large.  In  the  light  of  history  this  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  the  Suez  Canal. 

When  Secretary  General  Hammarskjold  of 
the  United  Nations  finds,  as  he  recently  has 
done,  that  an  action  of  the  Cairo  govern- 
ment "goes  against"  the  principles  of  the 
UN  Charter,  one  may  be  sure  he  has  ground 
for  doing  so.  He  had  reference  to  the 
stopping  of  the  Greek  freighter  Astypalea 
and  the  confiscation  of  a  cargo  of  cement 
from  Israel. 

In  view  of  the  Intensity  of  feeling  behind 
the  Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  it  may  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  U.A.R.  should  per- 
mit passage  of  Israeli  shipw  through  the 
canal.  But  it  does  seem  that  there  should 
be,  in  Mr.  Hammarskjold's  phrase,  "workable 
practices"    to    allow    goods    which    are    the 


property  of  non-Iaraells  to  be  shipped 
through  the  canal  In  vessels  of  other  na- 
tions even  though  going  to  w  from  an 
Israeli  port.  It  was  assumed  that  such  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  when  the 
Astypalea  set  out. 

Through  international  agencies  the  United 
States  assisted  flnancially  in  reopening  the 
Suez  Canal  to  traffic.  Various  forms  of 
American  technical  assistance  are  being  ex- 
tended in  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  every  de- 
sire to  help  the  people  of  these  areas. 
However,  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  which  would  author- 
ize the  President  to  take  Into  account  the 
interests  of  economic  cooperation  and  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  administering  for- 
eign aid.  The  United  States  can  hardly 
afford  to  subsidize  a  restriction  on  interna- 
tional trade. 

[From  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times.  May  5.  1960] 
Monet  With  Morautt 

The  Elsenhower  administration  sustained 
what  may  prove  to  be  an  Important  defeat  In 
connection  with  Senate  passage  of  new 
foreign-aid  spending  authority.  By  a  vote 
of  45-39.  the  Senators  overrode  State  De- 
partment protests  and  approved  an  anti- 
Arab  declaration  in  the  bill's  policy  state- 
ment. 

The  disputed  amendment  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  authority  to  withhold 
mutual  security  assistance  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  If  the  UAR  continues  to 
boycott  Israeli  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  opposing  this  amendment.  Senator  Pttl- 
bricht.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  said  it  pre- 
sented a  test  between  "the  best  interests  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  a  pro-Israel  pres- 
sure group." 

Douglas  Dillon,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
In  a  letter  supporting  Fttlbxight's  position, 
declared  the  declaration  would  be  Interpreted 
as  "demonstrating  favoritism  for  Israel,  an 
attempt  to  tie  strings  to  U.S.  economic  aid, 
and  a  threat  to  use  aid  as  an  instrument  of 
political  coercion." 

Dillon  added  everybody  already  knew  the 
United  States  favors  free  transit  In  the  canal, 
and  the  amendment  would  not  make  the 
Arabs  end  their  boycott  against  Israel  any- 
way, but  would  Just  make  Nasser  angrier. 

Why  did  the  Senate  approve  the  amend- 
ment in  the  face  of  these  arguments? 

Since  1957,  Cairo  has  been  under  a  pledge 
to  the  United  Nations  to  permit  free  transit 
of  the  canal  and  to  keep  canal  opej-atlons 
"Insulated  from  politics."  The  United  States 
is  committed  to  seeing  this  policy  enforced. 

But  Egypt  has  gone  back  on  Its  promise. 
It  denies  use  of  the  canal  to  Israeli  ship- 
ping, in  an  action  legally  and  morally  Inde- 
fensible and  motivated  by  politics. 

As  Senator  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illinois 
noted,  "the  State  Department  wrings  its 
hands  and  says.  'Oh,  yes.  we  stand  for  free 
access,'  but  it  does  nothing." 

The  United  Nations,  which  has  primary 
responsibility  in  this  situation,  also  does 
nothing. 

So  the  U.S.  Senate  did  something,  moved 
by  Douglas'  plea,  "Are  we  to  go  on  with 
conversations,  or  are  we  to  try  to  get  some 
sense  that  there  are  moral  laws  in  the 
world?" 

It's  a  good  question,  and  now  that  the 
Senate  has  established  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  give  its 
taxpayers'  hard-earned  dollars  to  everybody 
who  asks — saint  or  sinner,  friend  or  enemy — 
a  new  era  may  have  begun  for  foreign 
aid. 

Perhaps  from  now  on,  American  help  will 
go  exclusively  to  those  nations  that  share 
with  us  a  belief  in  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
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It  may  be  that  Confresa  Is  ready  to  take  a 
more  critical  look  at  thOM  oountrlee  op- 
posed to  everything  Ameiicaii  except  UJS. 
handouts. 

Surely  it  is  better  to  "tie  strings"  to  such 
aid  than  to  subsidize  tyranny,  opportunism, 
and  irresponsibility,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  whom  we  profess  to  be  helping. 

[Proin  the  San  Prancisco  Chronicle, 
AprU  14. 1960] 
Sttez  Bxxach  or  Faith 
The  repeated  refiisal  of  the  Nasser  govern- 
ment In  the   United  Arab   Republic   to  let 
Israeli    ships    use    the    Sxiez    Canal    is    well 
known.      Equally    well    known,    we    think, 
should  be  President  Nasser's  recent  flouting 
of  his  own  a^eonent  for  the  passage  of  a 
Oreek  ship  carrying  a  part-Israeli  cargo.    He 
had  made  this  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
General   of   the  United   Nations.   Dag   Ham- 
marskjold,  and  his  breach  of  it  therefore  is 
not  a  slap  at  Just  Israel  but  also  at  the  world 
authority. 

The  Greek  ship  is  the  Astypalea.  She 
sailed  from  Haifa  last  December  with  400 
tons  of  Israeli  cement  bound  for  Djibouti. 
This  news  was  hushed  by  the  Israelis  to  com- 
ply with  the  Hamm&rskjold  understanding, 
but  the  Astypalea  was  neverthelees  halted  at 
Port  Said  by  the  Egyptians.  In  January, 
Hammarskjold  went  to  Cairo  to  press  for  the 
release  of  the  ship  and  her  cargo,  but  with- 
out effect.  Sarly  this  month  the  owners  of 
the  Astypalea  gave  up  hope,  and  after  un- 
loading her  cement  cargo  the  ship  turned 
about  and  sailed  back  toward  Greece. 

This  development,  Hazxuoarskjold  has  ob- 
so-ved,  "goes  against  the  principle  upheld 
by  the  United  NaUons."  It  Is  another  faith- 
less act  of  the  Nasser  government  in  pursuit 
of  Its  long  and  tedious  legalistic  controversy 
alx>ut  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  with 
Israel. 


Inge  Voft  was  detained  and  held  up  for 
9  moiiths  because  the  captain  refused  to 
acquiesce  In  the  demand  of  the  Eg3rptlan 
autholtles  that  he  should  imload  his  cargo, 
which]  eventually  was  confiscated. 

niEE  PsSSACt  PACT 

Under  both  the  international  convention 

tqe  resolution  of  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 

United  Arab  Republic  is  required  to 

Israeli  ships  to  pass  through  the  Suez 


[Prom  the  Oakland  Tribune,  Apr.  17,  1960] 

PoRKiGit  AfTAnis:   Blockadi  Of  Suez  Canal 

(By  Raymond  Lawrence) 

The  United  NaticHis  faces  a  challenge 
from  Egypt  on  the  Suez  Canal  that  strikes 
at  the  Organication's  authority  and  prestige. 

Once  more  Egypt  has  refused  permissicxi 
for  a  ship  bearing  an  Israeli  cargo  to  travel 
through   the   canal. 

The  voyage  of  the  Greek  vessel  which 
had  loaded  cement  at  Haifa  was  kept  secret 
and  the  first  news  to  the  world  at  large 
came  from  Cairo  when  it  was  annoimced 
the  Astypalea  had  been  halted  at  Port  Said 
and  Its  cargo  confiscated. 

The  United  Nations  Is  directly  involved 
not  only  because  of  the  original  Suez  con- 
vention, but  because  UJJ.  Secretary  General 
Hammarskjold  had  made  a  special  trip  to 
Cairo  to  work  out  free  passage  arrange- 
ments with  President  Nasser  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic. 

AGUXMKtrt   VIOLATED 

The  Secretary  General  was  given  definite 
promises  by  Nasser  that  Israeli-originated 
cargo  would  be  allowed  passage.  That  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  Mr.  Hammarskjold 's 
personal  trip  in  January  of  this  year.  It  has 
thus  been  flagrantly  violated  on  Nasser's 
orders. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Israeli  car- 
goes have  been  stopped.  The  blockade  was 
instituted  at  the  beginning  of  1959  after 
several   years  of  partial  stoppage. 

The  whole  business  is  a  violation  of  the 
Security  Councils  resolution  adopted  in 
1951. 

One  of  the  recent  ships  was  the  Liberian 
freighter  Captain  Manolis.  Its  Israeli-origi- 
nated cargo  was  confiscated  by  the  Eg3rptian 
authorities. 

Then  in  March  1959  the  West  German  ship 
Lealott  was  held  up  at  Port  Said  and  the 
cargo  confiscated.     In  May  the  Danish  ship 
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under  the  United  Nations  action  in 

to   the   Palestine   war,   Egsrpt    is   re- 

to  make  peace  with  Israel.     This  has 

bten  done,  despite  repeated  peace  ges- 

3n  the  part  of  the  Israeli  Government. 

kind   of   calculated    piracy   ought    to 

pfeuse  to  the  Western  governments  that 

tince   last   December   lent  $56   million 

U.A.R. 
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to    the    UA.R.   blockade    of    the 

was   reflected    in    Congress    when    the 

Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs    ap- 

an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 

which  opposes  aid  to  nations  that 

economic    warfare    such    as    boycotts. 

and    restrictions   on   the    use    of 

inteniational  waterways. 

Thl  I  is   not   a  categorical   ban,    since   the 

amendment   leaves   It   up    to    the    President 

de;ide  whether  we  should  subsidize  the 

1  ilockade  with  millions  in  surplus  foods 
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Coqgress  thus  has  laid  down  a  principle 
which    the    President    must    report 

its  application, 
one  that  should  cause  some   serious 
thinking  in  Cairo  about  the  need  for  Intel- 
ligent and  constructive  efforts  to  settle  the 
central  problem  of  the  Middle  East. 
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ACTION  BT  CONGKESS 


Department  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  22.  1959. 
lEonorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
i  enate. 
De/r  Senator  Gruening:    Recalling   your 
previous  expressed  Interest  in  the  question 
laan  by  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
cons^ction  and  Development  to  the  United 
Republic  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
Impri^vements  on  the  Sum  Canal,  I  should 
this  letter  to  review  considerations 
led   to  our   Government's  support  of 
proposal  when  the  matter  was  brought 
the   IBRD  Board   of  Directors.     The 
acted   favorably   on   the   proposal    on 

21,  1959. 
following  factors  prompted  the  U.S. 
s     attitude     tow^ard     the     Suez 
loan: 

The  project  is  sound  technically.     It 
l^en   planned   for  a   number  of  years, 
undertaken    by    the    International 
conflrm    that,    from    an    engineering 
stancfcoint,  the  proposals  which  envision  the 
and  widening  of  the  canal  repre- 
sound  and  feasible  program  for  im- 
of  the  canal  as  an  international 
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It    is    a    sound    project   economically, 
receipts  In  foreign  exchange  are  and 
more  than  adequate  to  service  a  loan. 
;learly  a  bankable  development  project 
precisely   the   type   for   which   the   IBRD 
Established. 

The  project  has  international  benefit, 
(anal  improvements  will  be  of  value  to 
^rorld  trading  community,  and  In  par- 
the  Western  European  nations  for 
the  canal  Is  almost  an  indispensable 
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(dl  The  IBRD  Is  an  international  lending 
agen(  y  whose  loans  are  granted  primarily 
on  a  basis  of  usefulness  economically  and 
soundness  financially.  The  injection  of  non- 
econcmic  considerations  into  the  Banks  as- 
sessir  ent  of  the  credit-worthiness  of  an  ap- 
pllca  ion  would,  in  our  view,  impair  the 
Bank's  integrity  as  an  international  financial 


institution,  particularly  in  the  eyes  of  the 
less  fully  developed  nations  of  the  world 
whose  needs  the  Bank  is  primarily  designed 
to  serve.  To  maintain  the  IBRD's  well- 
deserved  international  prestige  It  is,  in  our 
opinion,  important  to  avoid  circumstances 
which  would  expose  the  Bank  to  allegations 
that  it  Is  a  political  Instrument  rather  than 
a  bona  fide  international  lending  agency  de- 
voted to  the  promotion  of  economic  develop- 
ment for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world . 

(e)  Sound  economic  development  should 
be  encouraged.  The  Suez  Canal  development 
project  is  regarded  by  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public as  an  important  element  of  its  toUil 
development  program.  It  is  clearly  in  the 
free  world's  interest  to  try  to  be  helpful  in 
such  cases  rather  than,  by  default,  to  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  to  be  exploited  by  the 
free  world's  enemies. 

In  recognizing  the  merits  of  the  foregoing 
considerations,  the  U.S.  Government  was  not 
unmindful  that  restrictions  placed  on 
Isrivel's  shipping  in  the  Suez  Canal  might 
call  into  question  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
with  the  loan.  I  can  assure  you  this  con- 
sideration was  given  full  weight  In  the 
U.S.  Government's  decision  to  support  favor- 
able action  on  the  loan.  We  have  consist- 
ently upheld  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
transit  through  the  Suez  for  all  nations,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  reiterated  this  support 
at  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
September  17. 

You  may  be  sure  that  our  Government  mill 
continue  Its  efforts  to  do  what  it  appropri- 
ately can  to  facilitate  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem which  still  confronts  Israel  vis-a-vts  the 
Suez  Canal.  In  this  connection,  we  under- 
stand that  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  has  been  closely  following  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  recent  incident 
involving  a  Greek-fiag  vassel  and  is  oontin- 
uing  his  efforts  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
a  resolution  of  the  transit  problem.  It  re- 
mains our  hope  that  the  good  offices  of  the 
United  Nations,  which  are  energetically  be- 
ing addressed  to  this  problem,  will  bear 
fruit  The  constructive  action  which  the 
IBRD  has  taken  with  resjiect  to  the  Suez 
loan  may  itself  provide  example  and  en- 
couragement for  progress  toward  ultimate 
solution  of  Near  Eastern  problems. 

In  view  of  your  past  inquiry  regarding 
this  question,  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  atti- 
tude which  our  Government  adopted.  Hav- 
ing regard  for  all  factors,  we  believe  this  at- 
titude to  be  In  the  best  Interests,  not  only 
of  our  own  Nation,  but  of  the  free  world  a^s 
a  whole. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Hochland  2d. 
Acting    A:>tixtant    Secretary   for    Con- 
gressional Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  plea.s- 
ure  to  my  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. First,  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  having  to  leave  the 
Chamber  a  few  moments  during  his 
speech.  The  Senator  knows  I  asked  that 
he  send  for  me  at  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  meeting  when  he  took  the 
floor,  since  I  wished  to  hear  him  speak, 
because  I  had  received  an  advance  copy 
of  the  Senator's  statement.  His  oflBce 
was  very  kind  in  making  it  available.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  that. 

The  Senator  has  made  a  cogent  state- 
ment of  a  most  diCBcult  problem,  and  it 
is  a  sincere  and  honest  statement  of  what 
ought  to  be  an  honest  policy  on  the  part 
of  our  Government,  namely,  the  fulflll- 
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ment  of  commitments  in  terms  of  the 
free  access  to  international  waterways, 
including  the  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  and, 
indeed,  the  necessity  for  the  executive 
branch  of  our  Government  to  acknowl- 
edge what  has  been  the  firm  resolution  of 
the  Congress,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Senator  in  his  recitation  of  the  action  of 
the  other  body  in  respect  to  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill,  section  113, 
where  the  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  of  personal  and 
commercial  access  and  other  rights  of 
U.S.  citizens.  I  shall  not  read  the  par- 
ticular section,  for  it  is  in  the  Record. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  for  a  long 
time  have  been  deeply  concerned  over 
what  appears  to  be  a  double  standard  in 
American  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator  so 
aptly  describes  it  in  his  address  today,  on 
the  one  hand  it  is  stated,  as  the  Vice 
President  stated  in  his  letter  of  June  7 
to  the  president  of  Bnai  B'rlth,  Label  A. 
Katz,  concerning  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protest  discriminatory  acts 
in  international  trade  which  militate 
against  American  citizens  and  American 
shipping : 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  the  United  States  has  unequivocally 
affirmed  its  support  of  the  principle  that 
there  should  be  freedom  of  transit  through 
the  canal  for  all  nations,  including  Israel. 

After  having  made  this  rather  pious 
pronouncement  the  follow-through  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  leads  one 
to  an  interpretation  of  a  contrary  policy. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  in  the  Senate 
who  have  felt  and  who  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  the  State  of  Israel  is  here 
to  stay.  It  Is  a  sovereign  nation.  It  was 
established  by  the  United  Nations.  It 
has  been  recognized  by  the  United  States 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  demonstrated  its  capac- 
ity for  self-government.  It  has  fulfilled 
many  of  the  objectives  we  have  laid 
down  as  the  better  characteristics  of  a 
nation;  namely,  a  capacity  to  defend  It- 
self, a  capacity  and  a  willingness  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  its  citizens,  a  willingness 
to  enter  into  international  responsibili- 
ties and  negotiations  and  to  fuUill  those 
responsibilities,  and  a  willingness  to 
share  in  the  responsibilities  of  interna- 
tional law  and  order. 

Since  Israel  has  that  kind  of  a  record, 
it  seems  to  me  the  least  our  Government 
can  do  is  to  stand  steadfast  for  the  prin- 
ciples we  believe  to  be  sound  and  reason- 
able and  to  insist  that  these  principles  be 
applied. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
has  been  weak,  uncertain,  and  indefi- 
nite, and  has  not  really  exercised  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  have  all  too  often  been  more 
concerned  with  some  commercial  inter- 
ests in  the  Middle  Eastern  area  than  we 
have  been  concerned  with  soimd  interna- 
tional principles  of  law,  of  decency,  and 
of  Justice. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska,  with  his 
characteristic  candor  and  his  personal 


and  public  integrity  has  again  laid  the 
issue  on  the  line  and  has  exposed  for  all 
to  see  what  on  the  one  hand  is  a  fine, 
noble,  high-sounding  statement  of  prin- 
ciple and  on  the  other  hand  is  a  weak, 
tired,  vacillating  policy  which  leads  only 
to  confusion  and  doubt  among  friends 
and  foes  aUke.  The  Senator  has  done  a 
good  job  for  the  coimtry  today.  I  com- 
mend him. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  greatly  appreci- 
ate the  kind  remarks  of  my  friend  from 
Minnesota.  I  would  say  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration wants  to  pursue  the  correct 
policy,  instead  of — perhaps  "ccmniving" 
is  too  strong  a  word — not  opposing  these 
boycotting  actions  which  aim  at  destroy- 
ing a  free  people,  it  would  say  to  these 
backward  coimtries,  "Why  not  emulate 
litile  Israel?  Irrigate  the  deserts.  Build 
up  industries.  Educate  your  people. 
Improve  their  condition.  It  is  a  won- 
derful example  Israel  is  giving  to  the 
surrounding  coimtries." 

Instead  of  following  that  example  set 
by  Israel  these  nations  wish  to  destroy 
Israel. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, it  is  distressing  to  hear  the  pious 
proclamations  of  high  principle  and  to 
see  the  same  administration  following  a 
course  of  action  wtiich  is  directly  oppo- 
site in  character. 

I  think  when  the  history  of  this  ad- 
ministration is  truly  written  it  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  administration 
of  piety,  pollution,  and  payola. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
hesitate  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  on 
the  fine  note  which  he  has  uttered,  but 
another  factor  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator would  agree,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can p)eople,  have  rei>eatedly  expressed 
their  will  with  respect  to  the  policy 
which  should  be  followed.  For  example, 
I  remember  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  former  U.S.  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Lehman,  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act, 
relating  to  discriminati<Hi  which  was 
being  practiced  by  certain  foreign  na- 
tions against  Americans  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  I  remind  Senators  that  those  na- 
tions were  not  even  permitting  an 
American  in  the  uniform  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  to  set  foot  in  certain 
countries,  even  though  we  had  diplo- 
matic, military,  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  countries. 

We  expressed  the  will  of  Congress.  We 
said  to  the  administration  that  it  should 
do  what  the  late  William  Howard  Taft 
as  President  of  the  United  States  did. 
I  would  have  the  Senate  remember  that 
when  Czartst  Russia  refused  to  grant 
certain  privileges  £ind  rights  to  Ameri- 
cans of  a  particular  faith  under  a  treaty 
that  had  been  signed  between  the  two 
nations,  the  then  President  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Taft,  abrogated  the 
treaty  and  said  that  the  treaty  was  null 
and  void,  taking  the  stand  that  Amer- 
ican rights,  which  had  been  made  a  part 
of  the  treaty  were  to  be  recognized  and 
respected. 

Congi-ess  knows  this.  We  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  have  consid- 
ered this  subject  a  half  dozen  or  more 
times,  and  we  have  tried  to  express  the 


intent  and  the  will  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  pe<H>ie.  We  have  always 
been  told  by  the  State  Department,  how- 
ever, that  it  cannot  be  done.  I  suggest 
that  the  State  Department  tell  certain 
conferees  that,  "We  are  sorry,  but 
though  there  are  some  things  that  we 
as  diplomats  might  want  to  do,  those 
fellows  in  Congress  say.  No.'  "  Congress 
has  the  right,  the  privilege,  and  the  duty 
to  express  the  conscience  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for. 

When  we  express  our  p>olicy  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  desirable,  decent,  and 
wholesome,  the  least  that  can  be  done, 
particularly  when  it  is  in  the  tradition 
of  our  coimtry,  is  that  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  that 
policy  or  its  administration  should  follow 
it. 

But  what  happens?  A  press  release 
and  a  pious  pronouncement  by  letter 
follow,  and  then  the  diplomats  who  work 
overseas  and  those  who  are  carrying  out 
the  day-to-day  duties  of  Government 
say,  "The  administration  has  satisfied 
the  Congress.  We  have  written  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Katz;  we  have  written  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Jones.  We  have  issued  a  press  re- 
lease to  the  New  York  Times.  We  have 
taken  care  of  everything."  They  then 
proceed  as  they  did  before. 

What  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
said  is  that  we  insist  that  those  who  are 
in  Washington  writing  letters  to  Amer- 
ican constituents  should  also  write  a 
letter  to  the  State  Department,  or  send 
it  duplicate  copies  of  letters,  saj^ng. 
"This  is  the  policy  to  be  followed." 

Mr.  GRUEJ^TLNG.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  imagine  how  differently 
a  great  Republican  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  would  have  handled  this  situ- 
ation? The  Senator  will  remember  that 
in  one  of  his  statements  to  one  of  the 
Arab  States  which  had  kidnapped  a  nat- 
uralized citizen  of  Greek  origin,  Perdl- 
caris,  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  a 
bandit  named  Raisuli,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt sent  a  curt  ultimatum:  "Perdicaris 
living  or  Raisuli  dead."    He  got  results. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  a  great  President.  He  spoke  in 
a  language  the  world  understood.  Amer- 
icans understand,  as  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  today,  that  the  ad- 
ministration talks  loud.  However,  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  used  to  say.  "Speak  softly 
and  carry  a  big  stick."  The  administra- 
tion now  says,  "Talk  loudly  and  saw  the 
stick  off." 

The  Senator  put  his  finger  on  the 
point  again  by  alluding  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  whose  memory  is  celebrated, 
but  whose  policies,  I  regret  to  say,  have 
been  placed  in  cold  storage. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  merited  the  congratulations 
and  appreciation  of  his  colleagues  for  his 
able  and  thoughtful  speech.  Only  about 
an  hour  ago  I  heard  the  Senator  engage 
in  colloquy  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  on  a  dif- 
ferent subject.  E>uring  the  forenoon  I 
listened  to  the  able  junior  Senator  f.^om 
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Alaska  testify  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  an  able, 
attention-gripping  manner  on  a  treaty 
relating  to  Antarctica.  Because  of  these 
observations  in  1  day  of  the  activities  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Alaska  I  wish 
to  compliment  htm  upon  his  ebullience, 
upon  his  intellectual  curiosity,  his  in- 
quisitiveness,  his  concern  for  the  many 
problems  facing  our  people,  and  his  will- 
ingness to  contribute  from  the  wisdom 
that  he  possesses,  from  his  judgment, 
from  his  vast  experience,  and,  most  of 
all,  from  his  mental  capacity  and  schol- 
arly attainments. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  certainly  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  this  very  gracious  and  un- 
deserved tribute.  I  am  very  grateful 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  these  views  and  has  been  willing  to 
express  them.     I  thank  him. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  cannot 
top  what  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  said,  but  I  have  tried  again  and 
again  to  convert  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  on  one  or  two  of 
the  very  few  points  upon  which  we  differ, 
with  no  success.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  done  a  magnificent  job  of 
converting  him,  and  I  think  that  speaks 
volumes  for  his  eloquence  and  the  per- 
suasiveness of  his  excellent  speech  this 
afternoon  on  this  particular  issue. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  one  point  in 
his  speech  which  puzzled  me.  I  thought 
it  was  a  fine  speech,  and  I  approve  of  it 
wholeheartedly.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  points  out  that  in  1956,  at  the 
time  of  the  Suez  crisis  when  we  entered 
the  conflict  to  save  Nasser,  we  failed  to 
secure  an  unequivocal  guarantee  of  pas- 
sage through  the  Suez  Canal.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  not  implying  that  there  was  not  an 
ample  precedent  in  international  law. 

In  fact,  there  was  triple  precedent  in 
international  law  for  freedom  of  pas- 
sage. There  was  the  1888  Suez  Conven- 
tion; there  was  the  1951  decision  of  the 
Security  Coimcil;  and  there  was  the  as- 
sxirance  of  Nasser  at  the  time  of  the 
nationalization  of  the  canal  that  there 
would  be  freedom  of  passage.  So  we 
have  ample  basis  for  insisting  on  free- 
dom of  passage  through  the  canal. 

What  we  need  is  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  calling  on  us  for, 
namely,  action  by  our  Government  to 
make  international  law  meaningful,  and 
I  think  he  made  an  exceedingly  forceful, 
vigorous,  and  effective  plea  for  that  kind 
of  action. 

I  wish  to  underline  this  point  by  say- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  per- 
forming a  real  service  in  not  letting  this 
subject  die.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  which  I  thirik  was  19  to  3, 
voted  for  this  kind  of  resolution.  The 
Senate  voted  against  the  administration 
and  against  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  by  a  smashing 
majority  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  and 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  hammer  it 
home  over  and  over  again  that  it  is  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  including 
an  even  greater  majority,  now  that  we 
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junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
side,    that    international    law 
be  lived  up  to,  and  that  when  we 
El  loan  or  a  gift  to  a  country,  at 
least  we  should  insist  on  com- 
with  international  law  and  of 
dcjaling  with  another  good  friend  and 
of  real  democracy  in  this  coun- 
the  Republic  of  Israel. 
LONG  of  Louisiana.     The  Sena- 
frt)m   Louisiana  has   been   thinking 
.  designation  of  the  Senator  from 
of  the  situation  as  one  of  piety, 
on  and,  if  I  recall  the  third,  pay- 
know  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  be  fair.     This  administration 
create  pollution;   it  merely  re- 
to    do    anything    about    it    and 
all  efforts  to  do  something  about 
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As  in  the  case  of 


GRUENING. 

Canal. 
LONG  of  Louisiana.     But  it  was 
administration  which  created  the 
on.     It  found  the  condition  that 
has  tried  its  dead  level  and 
best  to  keep  it  that  way. 
GRUENING.     That  is  correct. 
LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  ask  the 
from  Alaska  if  pollution  is  the 
problem  in   Alaska  as  it   is   in  a 
such  as  Louisiana,  where  we  have 
larger  population  and  vast 
flowing  through  our  most  popu- 
lar eas. 
as  my  impression  that  polhition 
not  possibly   be  the  problem   in 
that  it  is  in  most  other  States  of 
inasmuch  as  most  areas  in 
have   not   experienced   the   de- 
and  therefore  have  not  ex- 
the   pollution  that   exists   in 
parts  of  the  Nation. 
GRUENING.    That  is  correct;  we 
much  less  developed  part  of  Amer- 
we  are  still  a  frontier.     Our  great 
like  the  Yukon,  Kuskokwim,  and 
do  not  rim  through  industrial 
or    urban   communities    where 
originates  and  is  carried  down- 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Missis- 
River    which    runs    through    the 
ana  Senator's  State. 

,  we  are  desirous  that  that  sit- 

should  not  ccone  about  in  Alaska, 

\tould  Like  to  have  the  administra- 

<Joor>erate  with  the  States  in  elim- 

pollution  in  other  parts  of  the 

We  do  not  have  such  a  p^o- 

or  parochial  feeling  that  we  are 

favor  of  pollution  control  in  other 

of  our  country  because  it  is  not  a 

in    Alaska.    We    believe    that 

is  good  for  the  whole  Nation  is 

or  Alaska,  and  vice  versa. 


of  Maine  toward  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  day  I  made 
a  statement  in  the  Senate  challenging 
that  claim  and  recording  my  disagree- 
ment with  it.  I  stated  that  it  was  my 
opinion  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  Maine  supported 
rather  than  condemned  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  want  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  re- 
sponse made  by  the  people  of  Maine  to 
my  speech  of  May  24.  1960.  defending 
the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  and 
expressing;  my  belief  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Maine  sup- 
port him.  I  do  so  by  quoting  from  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  on  June  10,  1960, 
in  response  to  letters  I  received  from 
Maine. 

My  mail  Is  evidence  of  this.  You  will  be 
Interested  In  the  following  analysis  of  my 
mail.  Prior  to  my  speech  of  May  24,  1960.  I 
had  received  10  letters  from  Maine  residents 
expressini?  themselves  on  the  U-2  affair  and 
the  summit  meeting.  Of  those  letters,  six 
were  critical  of  the  President  and  four  were 
commendatory  of  him. 

Subsequent  to  my  May  24,  1960,  speech 
defending  the  President  of  the  United  States 
against  these  slurs,  I  have  received  78  let- 
ters. Of  this  number  76  praised  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Suites  and  my  defense 
of  him  against  such  slurs — and  only  2  con- 
demned the  President  and  my  defense  of 
him.  These  letters  came  from  15  of  Maine's 
16  counties. 

When  the  slurring  expressions  were  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  on  May 
23.  1960,  at  page  10794,  they  were  represented 
and  offered  as  documentation  from  the  Maine 
gras.sroots  as  the  Senator  who  placed  them 
in  the  Congressional  Record  stated:  "The 
documentation  which  1  now  offer  the  Senate 
is  from  the  grassroots — from  the  Maine 
grassroots." 

Subsequently,  the  newspapers  reported 
that  the  office  of  the  Senator  making  this 
represenU'itlon  stated  that  at  the  time  he  had 
received   a   total   of  four   letters. 

I  would  not  presume  the  role  of  authorita- 
tive documentation  "from  the  graasroote  of 
Maine"  even  on  the  total  of  the  88  letters 
I  have  received.  But  I  do  believe  that  a 
total  of  88  letters  from  15  of  Maine's  16 
counties  is  somewhat  more  representative 
than  a  total  of  4.  And  the  division  of  the 
overall  88  letters  I  received  shows  an  80-to-8 
margin  in  favor  of  the  President.  With  such 
a  90  percent  recorded  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  recorded  condemnation  of  slurs 
charging  that  he  had  disgraced  the  United 
States  and  reflecting  upon  his  mentality,  It 
is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  claimed 
"documention  •  •  •  from  the  Maine  pra.ss- 
roots"  made  on  May  23,  1960,  Is  a  Justified 
claim. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
the  Senate,  if  we  complete  consid- 

of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill 
it  is  anticipated  that  we  will 

the  mutual  security  treaty  with 
on  Thursday. 


'  THE  RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE 
Mri  SMITH.    Mr.  President,  on  May 


there  was  read  into  the  Con- 
Record  excerpts  purporting 
documentation  from  the  Maine 
on  the  attitude  of  the  people 


AUTHORITY  FOR  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
ITS  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  to  file  its  report  on 
the  housing  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Gore 
in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Sparkman,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, reported  an  original  bill  (S.  3670) 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
the  provision  and  improvement  of  hous- 
ing and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes,  and  sub- 


mitted a  report  fNo.  1575)  thereon; 
which  bill  was  read  twice  by  Its  title 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  wheat  bill — S. 
2759 — last  Thursday.  I  was  unable  to  be 
present  for  a  vote  on  one  amendment 
and  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  both 
of  these  rollcalls.  The  first  vote  was 
on  the  amendment  identified  as  "6-*- 
60 — H,*'  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen'der  ]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Holla.vd].  1  he 
amendment  provided  that  wheat  price 
supports  be  reduced  from  the  80  per- 
cent called  for  in  the  bill  to  75  percent 
over  the  next  3  years,  as  fixed  by  law; 
and  in  return  the  acreage  be  cut  20  per- 
cent. In  addition,  the  farmer  will  re- 
ceive 60  percent  payments  in  kind  for 
the  wheat  he  would  have  produced  on 
the  20  percent  of  acreage  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  preferred 
the  adoption  of  the  fir't  price  support 
Eilender  amendment  (No.  "6-8-60 — G"), 


which  would  have  provided  that  the 
price   support  shall   be   75   percent   of 

parity  for  1961,  70  percent  of  parity  for 
1962.  65  percent  of  parity  for  1963.  and 
all  succeeding  years.  However,  since 
this  amendment  was  defeated.  I  then 
would  have  voted  for  the  compromise 
approach  represented  by  the  second 
Eilender  price  support  amendment. 

I  also  wish  to  be  recorded  as  favoring 
filial  passage  of  the  bill.  The  bill  is  not 
all  that  I  would  have  desired  in  the  way 
of  wheat  legislation,  but  I  think  It  repre- 
sents the  best  bill  we  could  hope  to  get 
from  this  Congress.  I  thus  wish  to  be 
recorded  as  favoring  final  passage  of  S. 
2759. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tlie  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 


COMPARISON  OF  SOVIET  AND 
WESTERN  DISARMAMENT  PRO- 
POSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  I  have  had 
prepared  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Disarmament. 

This  table  compares  three  compre- 
hensive disarmament  proposals;  the  So- 
viet proposal  of  September  17.  1959;  iha 
Soviet  proposal  of  June  2,  1960,  which 
modifies  the  September  17  proposal;  and 
the  Western  proposal  of  March  15,  1960. 
The  table  describes  the  types  of  weap- 
ons, and  the  suggested  reduction  and 
control  measiu-es,  which  are  contem- 
plated in  each  proposal  and  in  which  of 
three  stages  the  reduction  and  control 
would  occur. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  neither 
the  Western  plan  of  March  15  nor  the 
Soviet  statement  of  Jime  2  has  been 
offered  on  a  take  it  or  leave  it  basis. 
Both  papers  are  presented  as  docu- 
ments for  negotiation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DiSAKMAMrNT    PROPOSALS COMPARISON    OF    SOVIFT    PROPOSALS    SePT.     17,    1859,   AKD    JUNZ    2,    I960;    AND   WESTEEN    PROPOSAL,    MaR.    15,     1960 


80VIIT  PROPOSAL,  SEPT.  X7,  1959 

I'^t  stage 

Armed  forces  reduction:  To  reduce  under 
appropriate  controls  the  strength  of  the 
armed  foroea  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  United  States, 
and  Communist  China  to  the  level  of  1.700,- 
000.  and  650.000  each  for  United  Kingdom 
and  France;  to  reduce  tne  forces  of  other 
states  to  appropriate  levels. 

AnnamentB  reduction;  To  reduce  arma- 
ments to  the  extent  that  the  remaining 
quantity  would  correspond  to  the  determined 
level  of  armed  forces. 

Ifisslles  and  other  delivery  systems;  (No 
mention.) 


Nuclear  weapons;   (No  mention.) 


Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  dismantling 
of  bases:   (No  mention.) 


Outer  space:  (No  mention.) 


.SOVIET  PROPOSAL,  JUXE  2,  1960 

1st  stage 
Armed     forces     reduction:      (Removed     to 
2d  stage  and  only  U.S.SJl.  and  United  States 
speciflcally  mentioned.) 


Armaments  reduction ;  Joint  study  to  effect 
cessation  of  production  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  on  destruction 
of  stockpiles  of  such  types  of  weapons. 

Missiles  and  other  delivery  systems:  All 
means  of  delivering  nuclear  weapona  to  be 
destroyed  and  their  manufacture  stopped 
Including:  strategic  and  tactical  missiles; 
pllotless  planes  of  all  types;  all  military  air- 
craft capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weap- 
ons; surface  warships  capable  of  being  used 
to  carry  nuclear  weapons;  submarines  of  all 
classes  and  types;  all  artillery  systems  and 
other  means  of  carrying  nuclear  weapons. 
The  penetration  of  warships  beyond  the 
limits  of  territorial  waters  and  the  flights 
beyond  limits  of  their  national  territory  of 
military  aircraft  capable  of  carrying  weapons 
of   mass   destruction   shall   be   prohibited. 

Nuclear  weapons:  Joint  study  to  effect 
cessation  of  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  on  destruction  of  stockpiles  of  such 
weapons.  States  having  nuclear  weapons 
shall  not  transfer  them  or  Information 
necessary  for  their  manufacttu'e  to  states 
which  do  not  possess  such  weapons.  Non- 
nuclear  powers  shall  refrain  from  manufac- 
turing nuclear  weapons. 

Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  dismantling 
of  bases:  All  foreign  tro<^)6  shall  be  with- 
drawn. Foreign  bases  and  depots  shall  be 
abolished. 

Outer  space;  Space  vehicles  shall  be 
launched  only  for  peaceful  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreement  on  Inspection  of 
launching  sites.  Launclilng  into  orbit  or 
placing  In  outer  space  of  special  devices  shall 
be  prohibited  until  after  final  destruction  of 
all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weE4>ons. 


WESTERN  PROPOSAL,  MAR.  15,  1960 

1st  Stage 
Armed  forces  reduction:  Initial  force-level 
ceUlngs  to  be  2,500.000  for  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  and  agreed  appropriate  force  levels 
for  certain  other  states.  Collection  of  infor- 
mation on  present  force  levels. 


Armaments  reduction:  E^h  state  shall 
store  In  Its  own  territory  under  Interna- 
tional supervision  agreed  types  and  quanti- 
ties of  conventional  armaments  specified  in 
the  agreement. 

Missiles  and  other  delivery  systems:  Joint 
study  to  assure  compliance  with  an  agree- 
naent  on  prior  notification  of  missile  launch - 
ings.  Joint  study  of  measures  to  give  par- 
ticipating states  greater  protection  against 
surprise  attack  Including  aerial  inspection, 
ground  observers,  overlapping  radar,  notifi- 
cation of  aircraft  flights. 


Nuclear  weapons :  Joint  study  to  effect  ces- 
sation of  production  of  fissionable  material 
for  weapons  purposes  under  proper  controls. 
Study  of  ways  to  effect  transfer  of  fissionable 
material  from  weapons  stockpiles  to  peaceful 
purposes. 


Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  dismantling 
of  bases:  (No  mention.) 

Outer  space:  Prior  notification  to  IDO 
(International  Disarmament  Organization) 
of  proposed  launchlngs  of  space  vehicles  and 
the  establishment  of  cooperative  arraJige- 
ments  for  communicating  to  the  IDO  data 
obtained  from  available  tracking  facilities. 
Joint  study  of  measures  to  assure  compliance 
with  agreement  that  no  nation  shall  place 
Into  orbit  or  station  In  outer  space  weapons 
of  mass  destruction. 
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SOVIET   proposal,  SEPT.    17,    1959 COn. 

1st  stage 
Control  measures:  (No  mention.) 


Keeping  the  peace :  (No  mention.) 


Armaments  reduction :  (No  mention.) 


Missiles  and   other   delivery  systems : 
mention.) 


Nuclear  weapons:    (No  mention  ) 


Control  measures:  (No  mention.^ 


Keeping  the  peace:   (No  mention.) 


S^yvIET    PROPOSAL,    JUNE    2,     1960 COn. 

1st  stage 

Cotitrol  measures:  International  on  the 
spot  control  shall  be  established  over  the 
destr  action  of  missiles,  military  aircraft,  sur- 
face warships,  submarines  and  other  devices 
whlc'i  could  be  used  to  carry  atomic  and 
hydrcgen  weapons.  International  inspection 
teams  to  be  sent  to  military  ba.^es  and 
troops  on  foreign  territories  to  supervise 
elimination  of  these  bases  and  withdrawal  of 
troops  to  within  national  boundaries.  De- 
struction of  miscile  launching  sites  except 
for  peaceful  purposes.  Control  also  estab- 
lished at  airports  and  harbors.  Right  of 
inspection  of  all  plants,  factories,  and  ship- 
yards Involved  in  military  production.  By 
mutual  agreement,  permanent  control  groups 
may  oe  set  up  at  certain  plants  and  Installa- 
tions Right  of  Inspection  teams  to  exam- 
ine rocket  devices  being  launched  for  peace- 
ful purposes  and  to  be  present  at  time  of 
launching.  Inspectors  shall  communicate 
with  control  council  through  existing  chan- 
nels  3f  communication. 

Keeping  the  p>eace:  (No  mention  i 


2d  stage 

Armed    forces    reduction:     Completion    of 
the  liquidation  of  armed  forces  retained  by      arme<l 
the  states.  Unit 

more 


2d  stage 
Aritied  forces  reduction:  Reduction  of  the 
forces  of  all   states  to   agreed   levels. 
States   and   U.S.S.R.   reduced    to    not 
than  1.700.000. 


id 


Withdrawal  of  foreign  troopw  and  dlsman-  Wi 

tling   of  bases:    Liquidation   of   all   military      tling 
bases    on    foreign    territories.     Troops    and 
military  personnel  to  be  withdrawn  from  for- 
eign territories  to  their  own  territories  and 
are  to  be  disbanded. 

Outer  space:    (No  mention.)  On 
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Ariaaments  reduction:  Conventional  weap- 
ons 1  eleased  by  force  reduction  to  be  de- 
stroy (d  or  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
destr iction  of  all  stockpiles.  Prohibition  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  production 
(>7o  Missiles  and  other   delivery   system.';:    ,  No 

mention  In  2d  stage  ) 


Nu'ler.r  weapons:  Complete  prohibition. 
cessa  ;lon  of  production,  and  destruction  of 
existing  stockpiles  of  all  nuclear  weapons 


hdrawal  of  foreign  troop)s  and  disman- 
of  bases:    (No  mention  in  2d  stage  i 


:er  space:    (No  mention  in  2d  stagp  i 


Control   measures:   Inspectors   shall   verify 
destrvction  of  existing  stockpiles  of  nuclear, 
and      bacteriological       weapons, 
to  inspect   all  production  of   atomic 
als   or   atomic   energy.     Inspection  by 
!iry  specialists  of  disbanding  of  troops 
Contiol  or£^anlzatlon  to  have  free  access  to 
all  m^iterial  on  military  budgets. 

Ing  the  peace:   Joint  study  on  meas- 

;o   insure    compliance    with   the   treaty 

peperal  and  complete  disarmament  after 

asures  provided  for  In  treaty  have  been 

eted.      Joint    study    on    measures    to 

lain   peace   and  security  in   accordance 

he  U.N.  Charter.    Control  organization 

rejlort  on  progress  toward  disarmament  to 

i  lecurlty  Council  and  General  Assembly. 


WESTERN   PROPOSAL,    MAR.    15,    1960 — COU. 

1st  Stage 
Control    measures:     Joint    studies    on    all 
aspects  of  control.     Establish  International 
Disarmament  Organi;zatlon  (IDC). 


Keeping  the  peace:  Joint  study  of  means 
of  preventing  aggression  and  preserving 
world  peace  and  security,  as  national  arm- 
aments are  reduced,  by  an  International  or- 
'-:an;zatlon,  to  be  an  organ  of,  or  linked  to, 
the  United  Nations. 

2d  stage 

ArniPd  forces  reduction:  Force  level  cri!- 
ir.^;.s  for  all  military  slgniflcant  states  and 
appropriate  inspection  and  verification  meaf- 
ures  to  go  into  effect  simultaneously  with 
tlie  establi-^hment  of  force  level  celliv.g.s  ■  I 
2,100.000  for  the  Unit.fd  States  and  USSR 
Conference  with  other  states  to  Include  the:r 
acceptanre  of  force  levrl   reductions,   etc 

Aimaments  reduction'  Participating  states 
shall  ni^ree  To  place  In  storage  dejXJts  apreed 
types  and  quantities  of  arms  In  aKreed  rela- 
tion to  force  level  ceilings. 

Mi.K^iles  rmd  other  delivery  system.s.  Pi  lor 
notification  to  IDO  of  proposed  InunchiiiR.'^ 
of  missiles  and  declarations  of  locations  of 
launching  sites  and  places  of  mi.Rsile  manu- 
facture. Establishment  of  measures  to  pro- 
tect against  surprise  attack. 

Nuclear  weapf)ns  Cessation  of  prtxlurtlon 
of  fissionable  materials  for  weapons  purposes 
immediately  after  establishment  of  control 
system.  Agreed  quantities  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial from  past  pnxluction  to  be  transferred 
under  international  supervision  and  control 
Uj   nonwc.ipons  purjxjses. 

Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  nsid  tiis- 
m;.nt:;ng    of    bu.-;cs:     (No    mention  i 


Outer  space:  nie  prohibition  ag.ui:  t  pair- 
ing into  orbit  (jr  stationing  in  outer  sp.cc 
vehicles  capable  of  mass  destruction  to  be 
effective  immediately  after  the  installat.on 
of  iigreed  control  syst'em. 

Control  measures:  Establishment  (j1  meai- 
uies  to  verify  budgetary  information 
Further  progressive  development  of  the  IDO 
Inspection  and  verification  measures  on  force 
levels,  nucle.ar  weapons  production  and 
outer  .space  launchings. 

Keeping  the  peace:  Initial  establishment 
of  the  International  organization  to  preserve 
world  peace. 


Disarmament  Proposals — Comparison  or  Soviet  Proposals  Skpt.  17,  1959,  and  June  3,  1960;  and  Western  Proposal,  Mar.  15,   1960 — Con 


sovirr  PROPOSAL,  so?.  i7,  1959 — con. 
3d  Stage 

Armed  forces  reduction:  War  ministries, 
general  staffs,  all  tailltary  and  paramilitary 
establishments  and  organizations  shall  be 
abolished.  All  military  training  terminated. 
Military  education  unlawful.  All  forms  of 
military  services  abcdlshed. 


Armaments  reduction:  All  stocks  of  chem- 
ical and  bacteriological  weapons  in  the  pos- 
session of  states  shall  be  removed  and  de- 
stroyed under  International  control.  Scien- 
tific research  for  war  purposes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  weapons  and  war  materials 
shall  be  prohibited. 

Missiles  and  other  delivery  .systems  Liq.ii- 
datlon  of  materiel  of  Air  FV>rce. 


Nuclear  weapons:   Destruction  of  all  type.* 
of  nuclear  and  rocket  weapons 


Withdrawal  of  foreign  trcK^>6  dismantling 
of  bases :  ( No  mention  ) 
Outer  sp>aoe:  (No  mention.) 

Control  measures:  To  control  the  imple- 
mentation of  measures  on  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament,  there  shall  be  established 
an  international  control  body.  The  scope  of 
control  and  inspection  shall  correspond  to 
the  extent  of  the  phased  disarmament  of 
states.  Control  organization  may  set  up  a 
system  of  aerial  observation  and  aerial  pho- 
tography over  territories  of  states.  Upon  the 
attainment  of  complete  and  general  disarma- 
ment the  international  control  body  ahall 
have  full  aocen  to  all  objects  under  control 

Keeping  the  peace:    (No  mention o 


THE  PEOPLE'S  STAKE  IN 
CONSERVATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
America  has  had  such  an  abundance  of 
natural  resources  throughout  our  history 
that  the  possibility  of  exhausting  these 
resources  is  really  quite  difficult  for  us 
to  imagine.  But  water,  energy,  forests, 
and  even  the  air  we  breathe  can  be  either 
used  up  or  p>olluted  in  such  a  brief  time 
that  our  Nation  could  be  one  of  the 
"have-not"  nations  within  50  years. 
This  is  the  point  of  an  excellent  brief 
summary  of  our  natural  resources  bal- 
ance at  the  moment  prepared  by  the 
Public  Affairs  Institute  for  its  "Washing- 
ton Window"  columji  dated  June  10, 1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  People's  Stake  in  Con- 
servation," a  survey  of  our  present  re- 
sources picture  £ind  recommendations 
for  the  future,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  People's  Stake  in  Conservation 

It's  one  thing  to  know  that  we  are  using 
up  our  natural  resources  so  fast  that  in  many 
ways  we  will  be  a  "have-not"  Nation  within 


sov^ET  proposal,  jtjnx  2.   i»eo — con 
3d  stage 

Armed  forces  reduction:  completion  of  the 
di&bandment  of  the  armed  forces  of  all  states. 
States  shall  retain  only  agreed  upon  p>olice 
(militias)  with  small  arms  ior  Internal  law 
and  order 


Armaments  reduction:  Ail  remaining  con- 
ventional arms  whether  held  by  armed 
forces  or  in  stockpiles  shall  be  destroyed 
or  used  for  peaceful  purpKJses.  Military  pro- 
duction shall  be  wound  up  except  for  lim- 
ited output  of  small  arms  to  t>e  retained  by 
states  after  completion  of  program  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament. 

Missiles  and  other  delivery  sy.stenis :  i  No 
further  mention  i 


Nuclear   weajx)ns      (No    further   mention  ) 


Withdrawal  of  foreign  troopw,  dismantling 
of  bases:  (No  further  mention.) 
Outer  space:   (No  further  mention.) 

Control  measures:  Control  organlaatlon 
can  send  insp>ectors  to  verify  abolition  of 
military  establishments.  As  necessary.  Insti- 
tute a  system  of  aerial  observation  and  aerial 
photography  over  the  territory  of  states. 
Shall  have  right  to  send  mobile  inspection 
teams  to  any  point  and  to  any  facility  In 
the   territories  of  states. 


Keeping  the  peace:  Measures  to  maintain 
peace  and  security  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  U.N.  shall  be  carried  out. 
States  shall  undertake  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Security  CkJuncU,  when  neces- 
sary, formations  from  the  contingents  of 
police  (militia)  retained  by  them. 


50  years.  It's  another  thing  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Only  as  we  put  conservation  to  work  in 
specific  projects  can  we  make  the  future  look 
right  for  the  next  generation.  For  the  big 
squeeze  is  on  between  the  demands  of  our 
rapidly  growing  population  and  dwindling 
natural  resources,  and  conservation  holds  the 
key  to  our  future. 

Here  are  some  of  the  main  problems,  and 
what  we  can  do  about  them : 

1.  Water:  We  are  now  using  over  two- 
thirds  of  our  available  fresh  water  for  drink- 
ing and  domestic  uses,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  agriculture  and  Industry.  The  ex- 
perts tell  us  that  within  20  years  the  East 
and  Midwest  will  be  using  all  available  wa- 
ter, and  be  forced  to  reuse  It,  too.  Unless 
we  find  ways  to  increase  the  supply  and  con- 
trol the  use  of  fresh  water,  many  millions 
of  people  will  be  forced  to  use,  and  even  to 
drink,  purified  sewage  water. 

Practically  everyi-hing  that  can  be  done 
to  change  this  situation  Is  in  the  hands  of 
government — local.  State,  regional,  or  na- 
tional.   Here  they  are: 

Develop  new  supplies  of  fresh  water  and 
bring  It  to  the  places  needing  It.  This  means 
laws,  engineering  projects,  finance  running 
into  billions,  determination  of  best  uses  be- 
tween Industry  and  agriculture,  river  basin 
compacts  because  natural  boundaries  dont 
fit  neatly  into  man-made  county  and  State 
lines. 


WESTERN   PROPOSAL,    MAR.    15.    I960 Con. 

3d  Stage 

Armed  forces  reduction:  Reduction  of  n.i- 
tional  armed  forces  and  armaments  for  pro- 
gressive safeguarded  steps  to  levels  required 
for  internal  security  for  fvilflUment  of  ot>ll- 
gations  under  U.N.  Charter  to  the  end  that 
no  single  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  ef- 
fectively oppose  enforcement  of  international 
law. 

Armaments  reduction:    Reduced   to   levels 
required  by  states  for  internal  security  and 
fulfillment   of    obligations   of   UN.    Charter 
Prohibition  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons production. 


Missiles  and  other  delivery  s\ stems  Coi. - 
trol  of  the  production  of  agreed  categorle.- 
of  military  missiles  and  existing  national 
stocks  and  their  final  elimination 

Nuclear  weapons:  Prohibition  of  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weap>ons.  F\irther  reduction 
of  existing  stockpiles,  further  transfer  for 
peaceful  uses,  further  steps  to  achieve  elin'. - 
ination  of  these  weapons. 

Withdrawal  of  foreign  troops,  dismantling 
of  bases:  (No  mention.) 

Outer  space:  Measures  to  insure  the  use  of 
outer  space  for  peaceftil  purposes  only. 

Control  measures :  Control  over  production 
of  all  remaining  types  of  armaments  to  in- 
sure production  is  limited  to  that  required 
for  internal  policing  and  obligations  under 
U.N.  Charter.  Control  of  missile  production. 
Control  over  military  budgets. 


Keeping  the  peace:  Completion  of  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  international  organizations 
and  arrangements  to  preserve  world  peace. 


It  means  a  program  to  desalt  sea  water  to 
meet  the  needs  of  coastal  cities,  getting  the 
costs  down  to  where  this  is  practical.  It 
means,  too,  a  rapidly  expanding  program  of 
pollution  control.  Now  the  I^ederal  Govern- 
ment puts  up  $1  for  every  $5  the  cities  invest 
In  sewage  treatment  plants,  but  this  doesn't 
even  allow  making  any  serious  Inroads  on  the 
Immensity  of  the  pwllutlon  problem,  and  con- 
tamination of  our  rivers  and  lakes  is  gaining 
ground. 

With  local  tax  sources  overburdened,  de- 
spite the  President's  veto  of  the  antipwllutlon 
budget,  more  Federal  money  is  needed  badly 
now.  All  these  matters  not  only  concern  all 
citizens,  but  they  can  do  something  about 
them  in  an  election  year  when  candidates 
have  to  state  their  position  on  such  issues 

2.  Recreation  has  become  a  No.  1  conserva- 
tion problem.  It  is  a  multimillion-dollar 
business,  too,  as  people  find  their  leisure  time 
hanging  heavy  on  their  hands  and  the  great 
outdoors  beckons.  Boating,  fishing,  hunting, 
hiking,  camping,  bird  watching,  golfing,  pic- 
nicking, horseback  riding — the  whole  range 
of  healthful  outdoor  recreation  Is  vitally  im- 
portant not  only  to  us  but  to  the  next  gen- 
eration to  follow.  It  has  to  be  planned  for 
now. 

Already  overcrowded  facilities  and  natural 
recreational  sites  giving  way  to  Industry 
make  costs  mount  while  raising  the  Issue  of 
providing  more  space  and  perserrlng  more 
natural  beauty  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
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people  regardless  of  their  ability  to  own  them 
individually.  But  with  another  100  million 
people  Joining  us  In  the  next  40  years,  the 
demands  on  our  public  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  will  be  staggering. 

What  is  needed  right  now  Is  a  well  coordi- 
nated and  iH'operly  financed  program  to  ac- 
quire local.  State  and  national  parks,  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  more  public  picnic  and 
camping  laciUties,  to  create  wilderness  areas 
where  nature  can  have  its  way.  An  Inven- 
tory of  the  sand  dunes,  forests,  lakes,  sea  and 
river  shores  has  been  made.  If  the  public 
does  not  acquire  them  now,  commercializa- 
tion and  speculation  in  such  properties  will 
drive  the  price  up  high.  Even  a  slowly  con- 
servative, step-by-step  effort  to  buy  these 
natural  recreation  sites  has  met  with  the 
stubborn  and  successful  resistence  of  a 
budget-minded  President.  The  U.S.  Park 
Service  wanted  $86  million  in  1960  to  begin 
the  program,  but  the  administration  cut  the 
figure  to  $16  million  even  before  allowing  the 
proposal  to  go  to  Congress.  Here  again  the 
voters  can  have  their  say  in  the  election  year 
1960. 

3.  Forests  are  at  the  crossroads  where  saw- 
timber  is  fast  becoming  scarcer  and  costlier 
as  demand  increases  and  we  pay  the  price  of 
the  cut-and-get-out  policies  of  the  past.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  now  before 
the  cost  of  constructing  tens  of  millions  of 
new  homes  leaps  skyward  Just  because  of 
scarce  lumber. 

Right  now  we  need  a  national  program  of 
constructing  access  roads  through  forests 
to  get  out  the  mattire  and  down  timber, 
and  to  protect  new  and  standing  growth 
from  fires  and  other  hazards.  We  need  to 
get  started  planting  the  50  million  acres  of 
forest  land  now  carrying  too  few  or  inferior 
trees. 

A  system  of  arranging  long-term,  low- 
interest-bearing  loans  to  forest  farmers 
which  will  be  paid  back  out  of  the  increased 
trees  production  requires  Federal  legislation. 
Most  of  our  remaining  forest  reserves  are  on 
farm  lands,  presently  little  or  poorly  man- 
aged. We  need  to  give  these  farmers  both 
the  technical  and  financial  assistance  that 
will  produce  sound  conservation  practices 
which  will  keep  the  country  green  and  help 
us  keep  our  living  costs  down. 

4.  The  air  now  becomes  a  problem  of  major 
concern.  Air  pollution  by  factories,  re- 
fineries, auto  exhausts,  trash  burning,  fur- 
nace smoke,  Is  proving  harmful  to  humans 
and  animals,  to  plants  and  trees.  Its  con- 
trol reaches  beyond  local  conununities,  on 
even  to  the  Federal  Government  level.  New 
laws  and  new  enforcement  procedures  are 
required. 

5.  Energy  sources  are  poorly  distributed 
and  increasing  in  cost.  There  is  still  four- 
fifths  of  the  hydroelectric  power  potential  of 
our  falling  waters  needing  development. 
Yet  no  new  starts  have  been  undertaken  by 
this  administration  during  its  almost  8  years 
in  office.  And  the  development  of  our  energy 
resources  has  been  held  back  a  full  genera- 
tion. The  failures  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  consumers 
in  regulating  natural  gas  and  electricity  can 
cost  the  consumers  millions  of  dollars. 
Already  the  mayors  and  Governors  have  pro- 
tested to  the  Congress  that  the  only  con- 
sumer-minded member  of  the  FPC  was  re- 
fused reappointment  by  the  President. 

Here  are  five  big  areas  of  conservation,  all 
needing  the  attention  of  the  voters  in  this 
election  year.  Here  are  concrete,  practical 
proposals  requiring  your  attention. 


HEALTH  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  has  favorably  re- 
ported House  Joint  Resolution  649,  a 
modified  version  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 


tion [41.  the  health  for  peace  bill,  which 
this  body  approved  in  May  1959. 

Tlie  New  York  Times,  in  an  editorial 
entii  led  "Health  for  Peace,"  published  on 
June  7,  1960.  the  day  the  House  com- 
mitt  se  was  to  consider  the  bill,  strongly 
urged  its  approval  not  only  because  of 
the  1  leed  for  a  broadened  world  program 
of  h?alth  and  medical  research  but  also 
because  the  area  of  health  cooperation  is 
"one  of  the  few  remaining  areas  of 
United  States  and  Soviet  agreement" — 
a  communications  link  which  should  be 
mail  itained. 
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ever,    the   Times    failed    to    give 

credit  for  initiation  and  devel- 

of  the  health  for  peace  idea  to 

great  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 

Alabama   [Mr.   Hill].     Certainly 

than  any  other  person,  Lister  Hill 

inspiration,  purp>ose  and  finally  a 

framework  to  the  idea  of  co- 

,'e     international     research     in 

medicine  and  rehabilitation.    Ad- 

the   administration   has   sup- 

this  idea,  but  the  imagination  and 

-mination — the    moving    force — be- 

the  plan  were  provided  by  our  good 

respected  friend.  Lister  Hill. 

Albert  D.  Lasker,   a  most   out- 
leader  in  health  research   in 
Nation,  last  week  released  a  report 
out  that  disease  and  disability 
an  annual  toll  of  $35  billion  which 
times  the  amount  spent  on  medical 
by   the   Federal   Goverrmient. 
means  that  we  spend  only  pennies 
evention  in  contrast  to  the  cost  in 
rs  to  American  citizens  who  arc  ill 
disabled. 
Certainly,  to  achieve  the  great  objec- 
of  international   cooperation  and 
will  and  the  relief  of  human  suffer - 
it  is  imperative  that  health  for  peace 
made  a  national  policy  and  program. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  New  York  Times  editorial 
une    7,    1960,   entitled   "Health   for 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
fdllows: 


Tiere 


Health  fob  Peace 


Today 


the  Hovise  Comnvittee  on  Interstate 
Foreign  Commerce  is  scheduled  to  vote 
louse  Joint  Resolution  649.  This  reso- 
tlan  would  broaden  U.S.  support  of  inter- 
iQnal  research  in  health,  medicine,  and 
It  is  the  House  version  of 
I  Senate's  health-for-peace  bill,  approved 
17  in  May  1959. 
bill's  objections  are  to  encourage  and 
pp|ort  research,  the  exchange  of  informa- 
on  research,  the  training  of  research 
and  the  improvement  of  research 
facilities  throughout  the  world.  It  has  been 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  our  Nation's 
scientific  leaders  and  by  all  voluntary 
agencies.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  Safety  of  the  House  committee 
approved  it  unanimously. 

health-for-peace  bill  is  a  direct  out- 

of  President  Eisenhower's  proposals 

in  his  1958  state  of  the  Union  message.    His 

was    welcomed    by  Soviet   Premier 

Since      the      disastrous      and 

lived   sununit    meeting    In    Paris,    the 

heallfti-for-peace  program  is  one  of  the  few 

apning   areas   in   which   there   is   United 

and  Soviet  agreement.     It  is  Impera- 

;hat  the  House  of  Representatives  com- 

mitti  e  take  affirmative  action  today  on  this 

Iption    and    so    maintain    this    link    of 

unication. 
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ARMY  ANNOUNCEMENT  IMPLE- 
MENTING HUMANE  SLAUGHTER 
ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  called 
attention  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency  that 
it  would  require  certification  of  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Humane 
Slaughter  Act  only  in  contracts  exceed- 
ing $2,500. 

As  the  sponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
was  disturbed  to  learn  that  the  Army 
was  attempting  to  exempt  certain  sup- 
pliers from  the  strict  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that 
the  act  most  explicitly  provides  that 
there  are  to  be  no  exceptions  or  exemp- 
lions.  All  suppliers  of  livestock  prod- 
uces to  Federal  agencies  are  required  to 
cerlily  that  they  are  in  accord  with  the 
law — subject  to  criminal  penalty  for 
making  a  false  statement. 

This  morning.  I  am  pleased  to  repwrt 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  A.ssistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army— Logistics- 
Courtney  Johnson,  informing  me  that 
the  Army  intends  to  comply  with  the  act, 
and  that  the  "Notice  to  the  Trades"  as 
published  by  the  Military  Subsistence 
Supply  Agency  was  being  amended  so  as 
to  remove  the  exemption  for  contracts 
under  2,500. 

I  commend  Mr.  Johnson  for  h:s 
prompt  action  in  correcting  this  notice 
once  it  was  called  to  his  attention.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
"Notice  to  the  Trades"  as  Issued  by  the 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency  on 
June  1,  together  with  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived today  from  Mr.  Johnson,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  they  weie 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

HEADQfARTKRS. 

Military  Svbsi.stence  Supply  Acfncy. 

Chicago.  III..  June  1.  I960 
Herulquarters  Notice  No.  20(60) . 
Subject:      Humane     methods     of     livestock 
slaughter. 

notice  to  the  trade  ' 

Gentlemen  : 

1.  All  contracts  after  June  30,  1960,  wiM 
be  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
entitled  "Humane  Methods  of  Livestock 
Slaughter,"  title  7,  United  St:ites  Code,  sec  - 
tions  1901  1906.  Section  1903  of  said  art 
concerns  itself  with  Government  contrnr-. s 
and  Is  a.s  follows: 

"S«x\  1B03.  The  public  policy  declared 
In  this  chapter  shall  be  taken  into  coiuxi- 
eration  by  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  all  procure- 
ment and  price-support  progrum.s  arid  oper- 
ation.s.  and  after  June  30,  1960,  no  agency 
or  Instrunientallty  of  the  United  States  shall 
ronfLirt  for  or  procure  any  livestock  prod- 
ucts produced  or  processed  by  any  slaughter- 
er or  processor  which  in  any  of  its  pluits  cr 
in  any  plants  of  any  slaughterer  or  processor 
with  which  it  is  affiliated  slaughters  or  han- 
dles in  connection  with  slaughter  liveEtock 
by  r.ny  methods  other  than  methods  desig- 
nated and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
.Sfcretiiry )  pursuant  to  section  1904  of  this 
title:  Proiidvd,  That  during  the  peruxl  of 
any  national  emergency  declaretl  by  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  the  limitations 
on  procurement  reqtiired  by  this  section  may 
be  modified  by  the  President  to  the  extent 
determined  by  him  to  be  neces.sary  to  meet 
essential  procurement  needs  during  such 
emergency.  Fur  the  purposes  of  this  section 
a  slaughterer  or  processor  shall  be  deemed 


to  be  affiliated  with  another  slaughterer  or 
processor  If  It  controls,  Is  controlled  by,  or 
is  under  common  control  with,  such  other 
slaughterer  or  processor.  After  June  30, 
1960,  each  supplier  from  which  any  livestock 
products  are  procured  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  required  by 
such  agency  to  make  such  statement  of  eli- 
gibility under  this  section  to  supply  such 
livestock  products  as,  if  false,  will  subject 
the  maker  thereof  to  prosecution,  section 
'287  of  title  18. •■ 

2.  In  Implementing  the  act.  the  Military 
Subsistence  Supply  Agency  will  include  a 
new  contract  clause  in  all  contracts  for 
articles  of  food  derived  from  livestock  prod- 
ucts. The  clause  is  attached  as  exhibit  1. 
The  clause  will  appear  in  all  notices  of 
Intent  to  purchase  scheduled  for  closing 
after  June  30,  1960.  Contractors  are  re- 
quired to  submit  the  signed  statement,  ex- 
hibit 2,  to  each  regional  headquarters  with 
which  it  desires  to  contract,  prior  to  June 
30,  1960,  In  order  to  remain  on  the  active 
mailing  list  of  that  headquarters  as  S  source 
of  supply.  As  contractors  qualify  by  sub- 
mitting a  signed  statement  they  will  be 
placed  on  the  mailing  list. 

The  statements  will  be  retained  by  each 
regional  headquarters  and  It  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  submit  further  statements  for  each 
contract.  The  contract  clauses  and  the  state- 
ment have  been  designed  to  make  the  state- 
ment applicable  to  each  subsequent  contract 
awarded  and  to  clain^  presented  thereunder. 
Invoices  submitted   are  claims 

3  The  act  Is  broad  In  scope  and  many  dif- 
ferent situations  may  arise  where  interpre- 
tation Is  necessary.  As  a  guide  and  until 
more  authoritative  interpretations  are  avail- 
able the  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency 
Intends  to  Interpret  the  act  as  follows: 

(a)  The  words  "livestock  products"  are  de- 
fined to  mean  any  article  of  food,  or  any 
article  Intended  for  or  capable  of  being  used 
as  food,  for  either  humans  or  animals,  which- 
is  derived  or  prepared  In  whole  or  In  part, 
from  any  portion  of  any  cattle,  calf,  swine, 
sheep,  goat,  horse,  or  mule.  Supplies,  the 
animal  product  portion  of  which  Is  less  than 
5  percent  by  weight  of  the  net  unit  weight, 
are    not    Included    in    the    above    definition. 

(b)  The  product  delivered  must  under  all 
conditions  emanate  from  livestock  which 
have  been  slaughtered  by  a  complying 
slaughterer. 

(c)  A  slaughterer  compiles  only  when  it 
slaughters  all  species  of  livestock  humanely 
in  all  of  Its  plants  and  Its  affiliates  do  like- 
wise. 

(d)  A  multlplant  slaughterer  compiles 
only  If  all  of  its  plants  slaughter  all  species 
humanely  even  though  some  of  Its  plants  are 
not  under  U8DA  Jurisdiction  or  Inspection. 
and  are  not  concerned  with  production  of 
the  Items  to  be  delivered. 

(e)  A  slaughterer-processor  which  slaugh- 
ters In  compliance  with  the  act  cannot  de- 
liver a  product  slaughtered  by  a  slaughterer 
which  does  not  comply. 

(f)  A  slaughterer -processor  which  does  not 
comply  is  not  eligible  even  though  It  proc- 
esses for  delivery  a  product,  the  components 
of  which  were  obtained  from  a  complying 
slaughterer. 

(g)  A  slaughterer-processor  which  slaugh- 
ters all  species  humanely  may  process  prod- 
ucts from  a  nonhumane  slaughterer,  not  an 
affiliate  for  non-Government  business,  and 
still  comply,  so  long  as  these  products  are  not 
furnished  the  Government. 

(h)  A  nonslaughterlng  processor  or  other 
source  of  supply  must  deliver  a  product 
emanating  from  a  complying  slaughterer. 

(I)  A  nonslaughterlng  processor  may  proc- 
ess products  from  a  nonhumane  slaughterer, 
not  an  affiliate,  for  non-Government  business 
and  still  comply,  so  long  as  these  products  are 
not  furnished  the  Government. 

(J)  The  requirements  of  the  act  do  not 
apply  to  livestock  products  emanating  from 


livestock  slaughtered  outside  the  United 
States.  Its  territories,  possessions,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(k)  In  determining  whether  a  slaughterer 
complies  with  the  act,  only  those  slaughter- 
ing operations  conducted  by  the  slaughterer 
and  Its  affiliates  which  take  place  within 
the  United  States.  Its  territories,  possessions, 
and  Puerto  Rico  will  be  considered. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  desig- 
nated humane  methods  of  slaughter.  This 
designation  is  set  out  In  part  180,  title  9, 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations.  TTiese  regula- 
tions have  been  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  as  follows:  24  F.R.  1549,  March  3, 
1959;  24  F.R.  4952,  June  18,  1959;  and  24  F.R. 
6434.  August  11.  1959. 

5.  Contractors  are  seriously  warned  to  con- 
sider the  full  effect  of  signing  the  reqtilred 
statement.  The  act  quoted  above  required 
that  false  statements  be  made  subject  to 
pro.secution  under  section  287  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code.  The  statement  and  con- 
tract clause  have  been  prepared  so  as  to 
provide  for  such  prosecution.  Section  287  of 
title  18  provides  as  follows: 

"Whoever  makes  or  presents  to  any  p>erson 
or  officer  in  the  civil,  military,  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  thereof,  any  claim  upon  or 
against  the  United  States,  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be 
false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

Statements  should  be  signed  by  authorized 
persons  only  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  act  and  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  signer's  business. 

6.  Your  cooperation  Is  earnestly  solicited 
so  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
ruption with  this  agency's  supply  mission. 
This  agency  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  may  have  Insofar  as  it 
is  able.  It  must  be  recognized  that  In  the 
absence  of  Judicial  interpretation  there  exists 
an  area  of  uncertainty  in  interpretation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Dmu>N. 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  QMC. 
Chief,  Purchasing  Division. 


(d)  A  slaughterer  or  processor  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  affiliated  with  another  slaugh- 
terer or  processor  If  It  controls,  is  controlled 
by,  or  Is  under  common  control  with  such 
other  slaughterer  or  processor. 


Contract  Clattse 

Humane  methods  of  livestock  slaughter 
(applicable  to  contracts  In  excess  of  $2,500)  : 

(ai  In  compliance  with  the  act  entitled 
"Humane  Methods  of  Livestock  Slaughter," 
title  7,  United  States  Code,  section  1901- 
1906.  no  livestock  products  delivered  In  per- 
formance of  this  contract  shall  have  been 
produced  or  processed  by  any  slaughterer  or 
processor  which  in  any  of  its  plants  or  In 
any  plants  or  any  slaughterer  or  processor 
with  which  it  is  affiliated,  slaughters,  or 
handles  in  connection  with  slaughter,  live- 
stock by  any  methods  other  than  methods 
designated  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  section  1904  of 
the  said  act. 

(b)  The  contractor  shall  have  furnished 
the  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency  a 
statement  of  eligibility  before  award  of  this 
contract  and  such  statement  Is  hereby  In- 
corporated by  reference.  Such  statement 
shall  be  considered  In  connection  with,  and 
as  a  part  of,  any  and  all  claims  by  the  con- 
tractor, under  this  contract,  upon  or  against 
the  United  States  or  any  department  or 
agency  thereof  as  required  by  section  1903 
of  said  act. 

( c  I  The  words  "livestock  products"  are 
defined  to  mean  any  Eirtlcle  of  food,  or  any 
article  Intended  for  or  capable  of  being  used 
as  food,  for  either  humans  or  animals,  which 
is  derived  or  prepared  in  whole  or  In  part, 
from  any  portion  of  any  cattle,  calf,  swine, 
sheep,  goat,  horse,  or  mule.  Supplies,  the 
animal  product  portion  of  which  ts  less  than 
5  percent  by  weight  of  the  net  luilt  weight, 
are  not  Included  in  the  above  definition. 


Statement  or  ELicrBmrrr 
In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the 
act  entitled  "Hvunane  Methods  of  Livestock 
Slaughter,"  title  7  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 1901-1906,  and  in  particular  with 
sectioij  1903  thereof: 

\         (Name   of   contractor) 
of   

(Address  of  contractor) 
states  that  any  livestock  products  delivered 
under  contracts  entered  Into  after  June  30, 
1960.  with  the  Military  Subsistence  Supply 
Agency,  except  contracts  not  In  excess  of 
$2,500.  will  not  have  been  produced  or  proc- 
essed by  any  slatighterer  or  processor,  which 
in  any  of  its  plants,  or  In  any  plants  of  any 
slaughterer  or  processor  with  which  it  Is 
affiliated,  slaughters,  or  handles  In  con- 
nection with  slaughter,  livestock  by  any 
methods  or  other  than  methods  designated 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pursuant  to  section  1904  of  said  act. 

hereby 

( Name  of  contractor ) 
agrees  that  this  statement  is  to  be  incor- 
porated by  reference  In  each  of  such  con- 
tracts  and   agrees  further  that  It  Is  to  be 
considered  a  part  of  each  and  every  claim 

by 

( Name  of  contractor ) 
upon  or  against  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  arising  under 
these  contracts. 

This  statement  is  made  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  It  win  be  relied  upon  by  the 
Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency  In  en- 
tering Into  contracts  for  livestock  products 
and  in  payment  of  claims  thereunder. 

(Name  of  contractor) 
By- 

"fftle 

Address 
Witness: 

(Note. — In  case  of  corpcM-atlon,  witnesses 
not  required  but  certificate  below  must  be 
completed.  Type  or  print  names  under  all 
signatures.) 

Warning:  Section  1903,  title  7,  United 
States  Code,  expressly  provides  that  state- 
ments of  eligibility  win  be  such  that,  if 
false,  the  maker  will  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion under  section  287  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code  which  provides  as  a  penalty 
for  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  claims  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

Certificate 

I,     ,     certify 

that  I  am  the 

of  the  corporation  named  as  contractor 
herein;    that    who 

signed  this  statement  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
tractor   was    then    

of  said  corporation;  that  said  statement  was 
duly  signed  for  and  In  behalf  of  said  cor- 
poration by  authority  of  Its  governing 
body,  and  Is  within  the  ECOj>e  of  its  cor- 
porate powers. 

Department  of  the  Army. 
OmcE  OF  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  13,  1960. 
Hon.  HtraERT  H.  Humphret, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  I  have  noted 
your  comments  regarding  the  Army  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  June  10,  1960. 


1. 
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I  assure  you  of  our  full  cooperation  in  the 
implementation  of  this  law.  Consequently 
the  Department  of  the  Army  circular  which 
is  being  published  implementing  the  law 
makes  no  provision  for  any  exemption  of 
purchases  of  livestock  products  under  $2,500. 
Purchases  of  all  dollar  amounts,  which  are 
made  in  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions, are  subject  to  this  law  insofar  as  the 
Department  of  the  Army  is  concerned. 

I  have  taken  the  necessary  action  to  have 
the  notice  to  the  trade  which  was  published 
by  the  Military  Subsistence  Supply  Agency 
amended  to  comply  with  the  policy  I  have 
stated  above. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Courtney  Johnson. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army   [Lo- 
gistics ) . 


AWARD  OP  SCHOLARSHIP  TO  SHA- 
RON PAULSEN,  HOOD  RIVER. 
OREG. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Oregon  Legionnaire  of 
June  1960,  announcing  the  award  of  a 
scholarship  to  Miss  Sharon  Paulsen  of 
Hood  River,  Oreg. 

Miss  Paulsen  has  received  a  $1,000 
scholarship  from  the  National  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  and  is  the  recipient  of 
one  of  10  such  awards  throughout  the 
Nation.  Miss  Paulsen  plans  to  attend 
Willamette  University  in  Salem,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  know  that  she  hopes  to 
becomes  a  schocriteacher. 

As  this  story  indicates,  these  scholar- 
ships are  available  only  to  daughters  of 
deceased  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hood    Rivnt    Student    Wins    Aux    National 
Scholarship 

Sharon  Paulsen  of  Hood  River  is  the  State 
winner  of  the  National  President's  scholar- 
ship of  (1,000  given  by  the  National  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary,  Dorothy  Oswald, 
education  and  scholarship  chairman  an- 
nounced. 

Jiliss  Paulsen  has  been  a  top  scholastic 
student  in  her  4  years  at  Wy'east  High 
School  in  Hood  River.  She  was  chosen  val- 
edictorian of  her  class  and  has  been  in  sev- 
eral activities  in  her  school  including  vice 
president  of  the  Honor  Society,  Latin  Club, 
Girls  League,  president  of  the  Future  Teach- 
ers of  America,  Grerman  Club,  and  Student 
Council.  She  attends  the  Odell  Methodist 
Church  where  she  teaches  Sunday  school. 

Miss  Paulsen  plans  to  go  to  Willamette 
University  in  Salem.  She  will  major  in 
English  or  history.  Her  desire  is  to  become 
a  schoolteacher. 

Her  application  was  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Oregon  of  the  Auxiliary  to  the 
Western  vice  president  for  Judging.  There 
are  two  $1,000  awards  given  to  each  of  the 
five  divisions  in  the  Nation.  This  scholar- 
ship is  open  only  to  daughters  of  deceased 
veterans. 

Virginia  Whiting  of  Oregon  City  placed 
first  in  the  Oregon  contest  and  will  receive 
$300.  Second  place  winner  is  Miss  Rose- 
mary Suckow  of  Grant  High  School,  Port- 
land, and  will  receive  $150. 

Judges  for  the  scholarship  were  five  fac- 
ulty members  from  Willamette  University, 
with  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt.  chairman.  Char- 
acter. Americanism,  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  basis  of  need  were  the  qxialiflcatlons  for 
the  selection. 
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PIJRCHASE  OF  FURNITURE  BY 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 

MH     DIRKSEN.     Mr.     President.     I 

shoujd  like  to  make  some  response  to  my 

lovable   friend,   the    distinguished 

Senator    from    Wisconsin    [Mr. 

who  on  yesterday  took  um- 

brag^  and  said  some  things  about  the 

of  Commerce. 

point  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

yesterday  was  that  the  Secretary 

is  one  of  seven  members  of 

called  Foreign  Service  Buildings 

which  was  established  by 

Congress  in  1926.     However,  the 

mpoktant  thing  he  did  not  say — and  I 

certain  he  did  not  know  it — is  that 

( "ommission  has  not  actually  met  in 

ast  10  years.     So,  notwithstanding 

membership    of    the    Secretary    of 

on  the  Commission,  it  could 

no  effect  if  the  Commission  never 
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point  out  also  that  the  chairman  and 
]  anking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  .he  chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  are  members  of  the 
Comnission. 
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I  point  out  that  by  the  Presi- 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  II,  effec- 

ruly  1,  1939,  all  the  functions  of  the 

gn  Service  Buildings   Commission 

transferred  to  the  State  Depart - 

except   advisory    functions.     But 

the  Commission  has  not  met  in  10 

obviously  it  could   have  no   in- 

it  could  have  no  effect.     That  is 

irst  item  which  deserves  emphasis. 

second    item   in   the    statement 

by  my  esteemed  friend,  the  Sona- 

from  Wisconsin,  is  that  the  furni- 

for    the    American    Embassy     at 

was  purchased  without  proper 

authorization.    The  Department  of 

possesses  this  authority,  because  in 

Law  547,  79th  Congress,  approved 

25,    1946,  the   pertinent   language 


appropriated    pursuant   to    this    act 

be  available  for  the  purposes  and  sub- 

o  the  conditions  and  limitations  of  the 

acts,    except    that   there    shall    be    no 

t^tlon  on  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 

y  one  year  and  that  expenditures  for 

ishings  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 

of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 


That  is  the  provision  which  calls  for 
comietitive  bidding.  But  the  Comp- 
troller General  evidently  had  reference 
to  tlie  1926  act.  not  to  the  1946  act. 

to  the  third  item  which  was  em- 
— namely,  that  competitive  bids 
not  solicited  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  furniture  for  the  Em- 
in  violation  of  established  prac- 
and  the  law — the  State  Department 
:^  out  that  it  first  checked  with  four 
ional  American  firms,  for  prices  on 
>arable  items  of  basic  office  furni- 
to  establish  that  the  prices  quoted 
Mueller  Metals  Corp.  were  com- 
The  Department  of  State  says, 
further,  that  its  records  in  this  trans- 
actic  n  indicate  that  this  check  was  made 
duriig  July  1959. 

Tlie  fourth  item  which  the  distin- 
guis:  led  Senator  pointed  out  was  that 


the  Foreign  Ser\'ice  Buildings  Commis- 
sion granted  nine  contracts  to  the  Muel- 
ler Metals  Corp.  for  furniture.  The 
fact  is  that  the  Commission  did  not 
grant  any  contracts.  The  contracts 
were  granted  by  the  State  Department; 
and  it  does  confirm  that  nine  such  con- 
tracts were  made,  totaling  $89,400.  of 
which  $60,000  was  for  the  Embassy  at 
Caracas. 

The  fifth  item  is  that  the  operator  of 
the  company,  Mr.  Frederick  Mueller,  was 
flown  to  Caracas  at  Government  ex- 
pense. In  part,  that  is  true,  in  the  .sense 
that  he  flew  the  furniture  on  Flying 
Tigers  Airline  from  Grand  Rapids  to 
Caracas,  to  assemble  and  to  install  the 
furniture.  The  Department  of  State 
did  pay  for  the  return  trip  by  a  com- 
mercial airline. 

The  sixth  item  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment incurred  excessive  transportation 
costs  on  the  fui-niture  shipment  to 
Caracas.  The  basic  fact  is  that  the  new 
Einbas.sy  building  was  ready  for  occu- 
pancy on  November  1.  1959.  The  De- 
partment was  committed  to  pay  $11,000 
a  month  rental  on  the  building,  through 
the  lease-option  to  purchase.  Havint,' 
concluded  with  the  private  owner  the 
contract  under  which  the  building  was 
constructed,  and  when  faced  with  the 
necessity  to  transix>rt.  assemble,  and  in- 
stall 35  tons  of  ofBce  furniture  in 
Caracas,  and  with  a  longshoreman  s 
strike  in  progress,  these  altemativp.s 
were  presented  to  the  State  Department : 
First,  wait  out  the  strike,  and  run  the 
risk  of  having  a  brand  new  buildintr 
stand  idle,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000  a  month, 
and  continue  to  pay  rent  on  the  old 
properties  at  $3,796  a  month:  or.  second, 
incur  extra  costs  of  shipment  by  air.  in 
the  amount  of  $7,785,  and  obtain  full 
benefit  of  the  new  building  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  seventh  item  was  that  the  furni- 
ture should  have  been  acquired  from 
Venezuelan  finns.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  have  no  Venezuelan  cur- 
rency and  no  credits.  Venezuelan 
money  is  hard  money;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  at  a  premiim:i,  so  far  as  I 
know,  insofar  as  the  American  dollar  is 
concerned.  When  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  confronted  with  a  situation  of 
that  sort,  it  likes  to  acquire  furniture 
and  furnishings  from  American  firm.';, 
when  prices  and  deliveiT  schedules  and 
other  considerations  are  reasonable. 

It  is  recognized  that  costs  in  Venezuela 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  world 
And  if  the  furniture  had  been  bought 
there,  its  cost  would  have  exceeded  the 
$2.45  per  square  foot  which  my  distin- 
guished fiiend  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned with  respect  to  furniture  from 
Denmark  and  Sweden. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was 
mistaken  in  his  facts  with  regard  to  the 
transaction. 

I  think  it  behooves  each  Member  of 
Congress  to  be  meticulously  careful  in 
ascertaining  all  the  facts,  before  making 
serious  charges  involving  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet,  although  I  must 
say  for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  he  did  say  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  had  no  fiscal  or  other  iden- 


tity with  the  Mueller  Metals  Co.  But  I 
think  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  facts 
involved  shows  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment did  exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
matter,  and  that  there  is  no  apology  to 
be  made. 

I  emphasize  this  one  very  essential 
fact:  The  Secretary  of  Conmierce  has 
only  nominal  identity  with  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Commission,  which  has 
not  met  m  10  yeaxs;  and  I  do  not  know 
why  it  exists,  except  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity. So  obttously.  there  could  be  no 
connection  between  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  State  Department  s 
procurement  of  this  fumituie  for  the 
new  Embassy  in  Caracas. 

So  that  is  the  rest  of  the  stor>-.  and  I 
think  it  puts  the  matter  in  far  better 
hght. 

I  will  not  say  that  my  friend  is  not 
meticulous,  because  he  had  his  state- 
ment delivered  to  my  office  at  exactly 
11:51  a.m.,  yesterday;  and  I  know  thaT" 
whoever  brought  it  there  asked  that  my 
office  sign  for  it  and  mdicate  exactly 
the  hour  and  mmute  when  it  was  de- 
livered; and  that  was  9  minutes  before 
the  session  on  yesterday  convened.  I  do 
not  quarrel  about  that ;  the  Senator  was 
under  no  obligation  to  send  me  the  state- 
ment. 

I  have  only  one  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  that  is  that  the  whole  stoiT  be  told. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr.  Gobe 
in  the  chair  • .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIREI  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  disputed  me  on 
seven  specific  points.  I  think  I  can  show 
my  statement  yesterday  was  correct  on 
every  single  one  of  them. 

The  first  point  was  in  regard  to  the 
membership  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  the  Foreign  Service  Buildings 
Commission.  What  I  was  insisting  on — 
and  I  did  so  consistently — was  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Commission,  which 
still  has  the  legal  responsibility  under 
the  law  for  furnishing  embassies.  That 
has  never  been  changed.  It  is  true  that 
the  Commission  has  not  met  for  a  long 
time.  But  the  point  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  been  the  nimiber  1 
hatchet  man  of  the  administration  in 
attacking  waste  and  spendthrifts.  He 
has  the  responsibility  and  the  authority 
by  law  to  act  in  this  particular  field.  I 
pointed  out  that  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment purchased  furniture  from  his  sons 
company  and  flew  it  to  Venezuela,  for 
$30,000 — the  furniture  itself  was  worth 
$70,000 — the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
who  has  been  so  much  interested  in 
economy,  had  an  opportunity  to  show 
his  interest  in  economy,  and  to  show  it 
responsibly,  because  he  has  this  legal 
power. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  point  is  that  the 
Commission  has  no  rwwer:  it  can  act 
only  in  an  advisory  capacity.  And  it 
has  not  met  for  10  years.  So  what  can 
the  Senator  make  out  of  all  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  make  out  of  it 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  can  meet 
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and  can  exercise  its  fimctions.  And 
certainly  Mr.  Mueller  as  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  and  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  can  protest  and  I  am  sure 
correct  this  extravagance  so  close  to 
home,  his  home. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Commission 
has  no  ix>wer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  Commis- 
sion can  use  the  authority  it  has  by 
law. 

The  next  point  of  the  minority  leader 
was  that  my  charge  that  competitive 
bids  were  not  solicited  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  furniture  for  the  Bnbassy  at 
Caracas,  was  WTong;  that  the  Stat*  De- 
partment was  not  in  violation  of  estab- 
lished practice  and  the  law,  that  the 
Comptroller  General  had  overlooked  the 
1946  law  passed  by  the  79th  Congress, 
and  had  reference  to  the  1926  law. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral in  his  letter  to  me  specifically  cited 
the  law  of  1946.  when  he  wrote  to  me  as 
follows : 

5  The  Department  cites  Public  Law  547, 
79Th  Congress,  which  amended  the  F^oreign 
8er\ice  Buildings  Act  erf  May  7.  1S>26.  as  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  deviate 
from  e^tjiblished  rules  of  competitive 
bidding.  As  we  stated  in  our  letter  of  May 
6.  1960.  we  find  nothing  in  this  act  or  in  the 
pertinent  appropriation  act  which  would 
authorize  the  Department  to  negotiate  con- 
tracts for  the  purchase  of  furniture;  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  the  deviation 
by  the  Department  in  this  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Comptroller 
General  should  adjust  his  bifocals,  be- 
cause the  language  I  read  a  moment  ago. 
from  the  appropriation  bill,  is  as  clear 
as  crystal  that  there  is  an  exception  to 
the  basic  statute  3709. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  there 
may  be  an  exception. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  point  of 
the  Comptroller  General — and  it  is  a 
completely  valid  point — is  that  in  this 
particular  case  that  exception  appar- 
entlj-  did  not  apply;  in  this  particular 
case  there  is  no  reason  why  the  State 
Department  should  not  have  sought 
competitive  bids.  There  are  many  hun- 
dreds of  manufactmers  of  steel  furniture 
in  the  United  States,  and  there  may  be 
some  in  Venezuela;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  find  whether  they  could  supply 
this  furniture  to  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  the  Department 
checked  with  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Comptroller  General  tell 
me  they  did  not  check,  and  that  tliere 
was  no  effort  to  check  with  firms  in 
Venezuela. 

The  Senator  knows  that  four  addi- 
tional United  States  firms  were  checked. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  I  put  that  in- 
formation into  the  Record. 

The  very  interesting  point  is  that  they 
checked  only  on  five  or  six  items;  and 
on  most  of  them,  the  Mueller  Co.  was 
high,  not  low. 

In  connection  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's selection  of  the  four  firms,  the 
Department  was  able  to  find  that  on 
only  two  items  the  Mueller  firm  was 
low.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  weak 


argtmient.  on  that  basis,  to  say  that  com- 
petitive bids  in  this  case  were  not  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  ask  my 
friend — and  this  question  t^nds  to  put 
him  on  the  spot  a  little — when  we  have 
no  Venezuelan  credits 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  fact  is  that 
we  do  have  Venezuelan  credits.  I  have 
just  checked  with  the  State  Department, 
and.  as  of  May  31.  1960,  they  had  $138- 
000  of  Venezuelan  bolivars  under  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  are  they  not  lim- 
ited? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  a  trans- 
action with  Mexico. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  give  the  Senator 
their  language: 

No  Venezuelan  currency  or  credits  were 
available  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
Venezuela  for  the  purchase  of  oflSce  furni- 
ture, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  According  to  the 
ComptioUer  General,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  State  Department  even  to 
determine  whether  they  could  piu-chase 
it  there. 

The  fourth  point  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Illin<5is  is  that  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission  granted  nine  con- 
tracts. The  fact  is  that  the  State  De- 
partment granted  them. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Certainly,  it  did. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  Depart- 
ment granted  nine  contracts  to  Mueller 
Metals  Corp. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Commission  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion or  authority  to  grant  contracts 
at  all 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  State  Depart- 
ment granted  those  contracts  since  Mi". 
Mueller  came  into  the  Government  as  a 
top  ofiBcial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  ration- 
alization for  the  pa3mient  of  $30,000  in 
air  freight  on  $70,000  worth  of  furni- 
ture? I  read  in  the  press  the  Senator's 
remarks  relating  to  this  interesting  in- 
stance of  extravagance.  I  was  \isitint: 
with  a  group  of  businessmen  in  my  city 
of  Minneapolis.  When  they  learned  that 
$30,000  was  paid  for  air  freight  they  were 
a  little  surprised.  They  wondered  what 
was  the  rush  for  furniture  to  the  point 
of  shipping  it  by  air  freight,  when  there 
seem  to  be  good  ocean  connections. 
There  are  many  ships  traveling  frcMn  the 
United  States  to  Venezuela.  Will  the 
Senator  take  time  again  to  tell  us  a  little 
about  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Department 
says  the  situation  was  that  it  had  to  get 
the  furniture  to  Cai-acas  as  of  November 
1,  because  there  was  the  threat  of  a 
longshoremen's  strike.  It  said,  because 
of  that  threat  there  might  be  some 
danger  the  fmniture  could  not  be  trans- 
ported there  by  ship.  Tlie  fact  is  that 
the  loaq;shoremen's  strike  ended  by  Oc- 
tober 9.  The  furniture  did  not  have  to 
be  down  there  on  November  1.  It  did 
not  have  to  be  down  there  until  Novem- 
ber 30.  The  fact  is  that  the  Department 
had  a  contract  to  continue  to  occupy 
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the  old  building  until  November.  It  did 
not  have  to  be  vacated  until  November 
30.  There  was  not  a  penny  of  saving  by 
getting  the  furniture  down  there  at  the 
end  of  October.  It  could  have  gone 
down  there  by  the  end  of  November, 
there  was  no  saving  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  a  nickel  in  getting  the 
furniture  down  to  Venezuela  quickly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
know  how  long  it  takes  to  transport  fiu-- 
niture  by  ocean  freight  from  a  port  in 
the  United  States  to  Caracas? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  takes  a  matter 
of  days,  not  a  matter  of  months. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Could  it  be  done  in 
2  weeks? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  furniture  can  be  gotten  from 
Grand  Rapids  to  Caracas  in  2  weeks? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was  a  matter  of 
getting  it  there  in  7  weeks. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  More  likely,  it  might 
have  taken  2  months,  but  the  State  De- 
partment emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
building  was  ready  for  occupancy  on  the 
first  of  November.  There  was  a  long- 
shoremen's strike.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
settled.  But  the  Department  could  not 
wait  until  the  last  minute  in  order  to 
make  provision  for  the  furniture.  In 
the  meantime,  there  was  an  empty  build- 
ing on  which  we  were  paying  $11,000  a 
month,  and  $3,700  a  month  on  the  old 
building.    Those  were  the  alternatives. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Here  are  the  facts. 
On  October  9  the  longshoremen's  strike 
ended.  The  first  batch  of  furniture  was 
not  put  on  the  plane  and  flown  to  Cara- 
cas until  October  15,  and  the  second  until 
October  22.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  State  Department  on  October  9  when 
the  strike  is  over  cancelling  the  air  flight 
and  sending  by  boat? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  How  could  the  De- 
partment tell  when  the  strike  was  going 
to  end? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  After  October  9  it 
had  ample  time  in  which  to  cancel  the 
order.  It  is  very  easy.  Tlxat  happens 
all  the  time  in  business.  Any  biisiness 
concern  would  make  the  saving.  It  is 
the  eflflcient  and  obvious  way  to  handle 
it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  was  the 
monthly  charge  on  the  old  building? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  on  the  new 
building? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Eleven  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  even  if  the  Gov- 
emment  had  paid  the  rent  for  a  month 
and  left  the  furniture  there,  the  rent 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  ship- 
ment of  the  furniture  by  air  freight. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Several  alternatives 
faced  the  Department.  The  question 
was  what  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  quick- 
est possible  occupancy  of  the  Embassy 
building  with  the  longshoremen's  strike 
in  process  at  the  time  these  arrange- 
ments were  being  made.  It  could  not  tell 
when  the  strike  was  going  to  end,  but 
there  was  a  bmlding  it  could  not  occupy. 
It  added  up  all  of  the  considerations  In 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  convenience, 
and  everything  else,  and  said.  "This  Is 
the  proper  thing  to  do." 
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M  ■.  PROXMIRE.  There  was  not  one 
sing  e  penny  saved  by  flying  the  furni- 
ture down  to  Caracas.  The  fact  Is  that 
the  department  had  to  occupy  the  old 
buil<  ing  until  the  end  of  November.  It 
was  oust  as  easy  to  occupy  the  old  build- 
ing nntil  the  furniture  could  come  down 
by  aiip.  Instead  of  that,  the  Depart - 
men;  chose  to  fly  the  furniture  down. 
It  hid  ample  time,  after  October  9,  to 
cancel  the  flight  by  plane.  It  did  not 
choc  se  to  do  that.  It  incurred  the  addi- 
tioniil  cost  of  flying  the  furniture  down. 

M :.  DIRKSEN.  Frankly,  I  talked  with 
the  )ublic  buildings  official  in  the  State 
Depi  irtment  and  had  him  come  to  see 
me.  He  is  a  very  reliable  and  honest 
sort  of  person.  I  think,  faced  with  those 
alternatives,  a  perfectly  proper  judgment 
was  made  in  the  circumstances.  So  that 
is  the  whole  story. 

M-.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  said  that  the  son  of  the  Sec- 
reta  "y  of  Commerce  was  flown  to  Carac- 
as, lit  Government  expense.  He  went 
ther ;  to  install  the  f  mtiiture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  he  was  flown 
ther;  with  the  furniture.  I  flew  with 
furniture  once  in  Asia.  I  will  never  do 
it  aiain  as  long  as  I  live. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  flnal  two 
points  made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
tharks  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
hav<!  now  been  cleared  up.  The  asser- 
tion was  made  that  some  $11,000  was 
save  d  by  flying  the  furniture  to  Caracas. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  not  a 
peniiy  was  saved  by  flying  the  furniture 
ther;.  The  rent  still  had  to  be  paid  on 
the  two  buildings  during  all  this  time. 
The  fact  is  that  it  was  an  excessive  cost. 

M ',  DIRKSEN.  Mr,  President,  I  think 
yesterday  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
did  Dretty  well  with  an  extremely  weak 
case 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Seni.tor  from  Illinois  that  I  know  of  no 
man  in  the  country  who  can  do  more 
with  no  case  at  all  than  can  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  Anyone 
who  could  be  minority  leader  of  the  Re- 
publ  can  Party  for  the  past  2  years,  in 
view  of  the  record  of  this  administration. 
and  do  the  magniflcent  job  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  done  deserves  the 
prof  jund  thanks  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  cf  the  Republican  Party;  it  is  an 
ama  ting  performance. 

M  •.  DIRKSEN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

M-.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator's 
case  might  have  been  more  appealing 
yesterday,  but  when  one  takes  the  case 
he  h  IS  made  today  and  contrasts  It  with 
the  ;vidence  put  forth  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  as  submitted  by  the  State 
Department,  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  looks  like  the  Rock  of 
Gibr  altar— solid.  It  is  like  Prudential 
itsel . 

M] .  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Ml '.  President,  as  we  conclude  the  dis- 
cuss! jn,  let  me  point  out  there  was  no 
atteiipt  to  secure  competitive  bids;  and, 
in  th ;  judgment  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, that  is  at  variance  with  the  law. 
This  viewpoint  may  be  disputed,  but  the 
fact  is  there  were  no  competitive  bids. 

Se<iond,  the  furniture  was  flown  to 
Cara  jas  unnecessarily  and  at  highly  ex- 


cessive cost.  As  compaied  to  the  cost  of 
similar  furniture  in  similar  Embassies, 
the  cost  of  the  furniture  was  much 
higher. 

Third,  the  president  of  the  furniture 
company  which  sold  the  furniture  to  the 
Government  without  competitive  bidding 
is  the  son  of  a  very  high,  very  influen- 
tial official  of  the  Ghovernment,  a  power- 
ful critic  of  Democratic  waste. 


THE    U-2    INCIDENT    AND    SUMMIT 
FAILURE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  few  weeks,  there  have  been  several 
references  in  the  Record  relative  to  the 
reaction  of  my  constituents  to  the  U-2 
incident  and  the  summit  failure.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  my  latest  newsletter,  which 
deals  with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  new.s 
letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newsletter  Fbom  the  OFrici  or  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskiz.  Juns  8,  1960 

What  consideration  should  a  Senator  give 
to  letters  which  he  receives  from  con- 
stituents? 

It  has  been  my  policy  always  to  read  them 
thoxightfuUy,  whether  or  not  they  expressed 
points  oi  view  different  than  my  own. 
whether  or  not  they  were  critical  of  me  In 
whatever  degree,  and  whether  or  not  the 
writers  expressed  themselves  In  ways  pleasing 
to  me. 

This  win  continue  to  be  my  policy  because 
I  have  found  It  to  be  a  useful  one.  It  ha.s 
been  useful  for  at  least  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Such  letters  have  drawn  my  attention 
to  points  of  view  which  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  my  attention. 

2.  They  have  shaped  or  Influenced  my 
judgment  on  pending  legislation. 

3.  They  have  indicated  the  extent  and 
depth  of  concern  felt  by  Maine  citizens  on 
given  public  questions. 

4.  They  have  Injected  a  healthy  sense  of 
humility  In  this  Senator's  views  of  his  own 
actions  and  Judgments. 

I  continually  learn  valuable  lessons  from 
these  letters.  An  experience  of  the  past  2 
weeks  Is  a  case  In  point. 

Following  the  failure  of  the  sxunmlt  meet- 
ing In  Paris,  the  Initial  letters  I  received  from 
Maine  constituents  were  unanimously  and 
rather  harshly  critical  of  the  Presidents 
handling  of  our  affairs  before  and  after  the 
U-2  incident. 

I  considered  them  carefully  and.  on  what 
appeared  to  be  an  appropriate  occasion, 
shared  some  of  them  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  In  order  to  Indicate  the  depth 
of  the  concern  felt  by  at  least  some  of  my 
constituents. 

Subsequently  I  received  other  letters,  at 
least  equally  harsh  in  their  criticism  of  me 
for  giving  such  attention  to  the  first  group, 
and  quite  vehement  in  their  defense  of  the 
President. 

Neither  group  of  writers  was  large,  and  one 
or  two  in  each  group  wrote  with  moderation; 
but  the  remainder  In  each  group  wrote  in 
what  could  hardly  be  described  as  the  lan- 
guage of  restraint.  Nevertheless,  I  felt  that 
the  writers.  In  both  groups,  were  entitled  to 
use  language  which,  in  their  judgment, 
would  adequately  convey  their  feelings,  even 
though  I  might  prefer  a  more  moderate 
approach. 

Apparently  they  are  not  always  Inclined 
to  be  as  tolerant  of  each  other;   and  it  Is 


not  safe  for  a  Senator  to  let  one  group  know 
what  the  other  group  la  saying  to  him. 

Constituents  ougtit  to  know  and  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  however  strongly  they 
may  hold  a  point  of  view  on  an  Issue,  there 
are  probably  other  constituents  who  are 
equally  vehement  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Issue,  and  that  a  Senator  leels  dutybound 
to  listen  to  both. 

Moreover,  If  a  constituent  writes  to  his  or 
her  Senator,  I  assume  the  Intent  Is  to  In- 
fluence, not  only  that  Senator,  but.  through 
him.  other  Senators.  More  than  once  I  have 
conveyed  the  views  of  constituents  to  other 
Senators,  to  Senate  committees,  and  to  exec- 
utive agencies,  at  times  at  the  explicit  re- 
quest of  the  constituent,  and  at  other  times 
because  I  felt  the  constituent  made  his  own 
case  best  in  his  own  words. 

Returning,  for  a  moment,  to  the  U-2  inci- 
dent, let  me  state  my  own  views,  lest  they 
t>e  confused  with  those  of  my  correspondents. 

F^rst.  some  general  comments: 

1.  Espionage,  or  intelligence,  activities  are 
a  fact  of  modern  national  life  which  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept.  Maximum  precau- 
tions In  the  interests  of  national  security  and 
survival  require  it.  It  U  the  grossest  kind 
of  cynicism  for  the  Russians  to  pretend 
otherwise. 

2.  With  respect  to  use  of  the  "spy  plane" 
as  an  instrument  of  such  activities,  the 
value  of  intelligence  obtained  by  such  means 
must  be  weighed  against  the  risk  that  such 
a  plane,  appearing  as  an  unidentified  'blip" 
on  a  Soviet  radar  screen,  might  trigger  Rus- 
sian missiles  and  the  start  of  that  nuclear 
war  which  nobody  can  win.  How  would  we 
want  our  continental  defenses  to  react  under 
similar  circumstances?  Have  we,  or  the 
Russians,  had  an  effective  means  of  deter- 
mining whether  such  an  unidentified  plane 
or  planes  are  armed  with  nuclear  weapons 
about  to  be  fired  In  anger? 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mallnovsky,  Soviet 
Defense  Minister,  recently  announced  that 
he  has  ordered  Immediate  rocket  strikes  at 
the  takeoff  base  of  any  such  spy  plane.  For- 
tunately, this  policy  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  effect  over  the  past  4  years. 

And,  of  course,  the  President  h.is  now 
ordered  a  discontinuance  of  such  flights. 

3.  It  Is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
Russians  were  happy  to  have  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent as  an  excuse  for  wrecking  the  summit 
conference.  It  Is  not  as  easy  to  Judge 
whether  they  would  have  found  one  as  sat- 
isfactory as  a  coverup  of  Soviet  Intransi- 
gence  If   this    Incident  had   not  occurred. 

4.  Khrushchev  in  Paris  was  crude,  brutal. 
arrogant,  and  completely  cynical  because  he 
thought  the  weight  of  world  opinion  would 
hold  that  he  was  justified  in  the  light  of  the 
U-2  Incident.  Fortunately,  from  our  point 
of  view,  he  overplayed  his  hand  and  the 
effect  was  to  solidify  the  Western  Allies. 

5.  We  should  leave  no  doubt  In  the  So- 
viet mind  that  Americans  are  united  in  tlie 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat,  whatever  form  it 
may  take. 

6.  The  President  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  setbacks, 
we  must  continue  to  seek  ways  to  eliminate 
points  of  friction  and  to  reduce  tensions. 
Negotiations  through  traditional  diplomatic 
channels  are  hkely  to  be  the  principal  in- 
strument lor  this  purpose  through  the  fore- 
seeable future.  I  sense  that  most  Ameri- 
cans, Including  official  Washington,  share 
serious  doubts  that  a  trip  to  the  summit 
should  again  be  undertaken. 

7.  A  rather  grim  sort  of  satisfaction  to  be 
drawn  from  the  current  state  of  affairs  is 
that  we  need  no  longer  debate  whether  So- 
viet smiles  are  sincere  or  not.  There  are 
no  smiles.  This  la  a  harsh  world,  and  per- 
haps a  more  realistic  one  than  the  one  we 
knew  during  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David" 
period. 


If  the  foregoing  comments  are  r&lld,  what 
remaining  qucBtlons  are  there  to  be  »Aed 
and  answered?  In  order  to  iwetnte in  the 
national  tmlty  to  wblcli  I  bATe  referred. 
we  should  ask  and  seek  answers  only  to 
those  questions  which  meet  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing tests: 

1.  Does  It  touch  upon  a  national  policy 
which  ought  to  be  reviewed  In  the  Interests 
of  national  security? 

2.  Does  it  touch  upon  an  organlEatlonal 
relationship  which  might  need  correction, 
poeslbly  of  a  legislative  nature,  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  security? 

3.  Could  the  answer,  without  breaching 
the  safeguards  of  classified  Information,  con- 
irlbute  to  increased  public  confidence  In 
the  management  of  our  affairs? 

Tihe  objectives  suggested  by  these  three 
questions  are.  in  my  Judgment,  highly  ap- 
propn.ite  and  much  to  be  desired.  The 
foUuwuig  are  illustrative  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  raised  by  people  Interested 
in  these  objectives: 

1.  At  what  level  of  Government  was  this 
specific  U-2  flight  authorized? 

2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Intelll- 
^■nc^  (and  this  should  be  dlacloeed  only 
with  strict  security  precautions)  which,  on 
balance.  Justified  this  specific  flight  at  such 
a  sensiuve  time? 

3.  Was  there  any  advance  thinking  or 
planning  as  to  what  our  reaction  should  be 
in  the  event  the  plane  should  be  brought 
down  in  the  Soviet  Union;  If  so,  were  such 
plans  followed? 

4  Why  did  we  change  our  story?  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
planned  in  advance,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  pubhcly  confess  that  we  were 
spying.  Were  we,  then,  caught  In  a  situa- 
tion which  we  had  not  anUclpated  and.  If 
so.  were  there  no  reasonable  alternatives 
to  the  public  confession? 

5.  Secretary  Herter  did  not  say  the  flights 
would  continue  but  that  ImpUcaUon  was 
drawn  from  his  statement.  Did  he  Intend 
that  the  implication  should  be  drawn?  If 
so.  why?     II  not,  why  did  he  not  correct  It? 

These  and  other  questions  can  be  asked 
in  an  objective  and  constructive  way.  They 
should  be  asked  in  no  other  way. 

I  know  this  to  be  the  attitude  of  Senate 
committees  now  making  inquiries,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  congressional 
committees  on  both  sides  of  the  poUtlcal 
aisle,  and  including  the  Sut)committee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  The  initial,  heated  flurry  of 
partisan  controversy  on  both  sides  has  sub- 
sided; and  we  can  seek  to  benefit  from  a 
very  difficult  national  experience  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  relative  restraint. 

The  days  and  weeks  are  slipping  by 
rapidly  here  in  Washington.  It  has  been 
the  hope  of  everyone  concerned  that  we 
might  clean  up  our  work  and  adjourn  the 
session  by  July  2.  That  is  a  little  more 
than  4  weeks  away;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  work  yet 
to  be  completed. 

My  mail  indicates  the  greatest  concern 
with  the  following:  (1)  l^edical  care  for 
the  aged:  (2)  Federal  aid  for  public 
schools:  (3^  amendments  to  the  minimum 
wage  law;  and,  (4)  the  mutual  security 
program. 

I  will  say  further  that  my  mail  is  basi- 
cally favorable  to  action  in  each  of  these 
fields,  althotigh  there  are  strong  voices  In 
opposition. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  major  ap- 
propriations bills,  the  Omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  bill,  the  Housing  bill  and  many 
others  of  varying  importance  yet  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  Rivers  and  Harbors  bill,  in- 
cidentally, will  Include  ten  projects  oi  im- 
portance to  various  Maine  coastal  com- 
munities. 


If  «e  do  adjoam  aa  planned.  I  expect  to 
mtXeoA  Uie  Democrsttc  National  Convention 
on  July  11  and  then  return  to  Maine  the 
latter  part  cA  July  for  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer. You  cannot  imagine  how  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  possibility  of  spending  severp.l 
weeks  on  China  Lake,  drinking  deep  cf  a.n 
incompiu*able  Maine  summer.  You  may  re- 
call that  I  missed  it  almost  completely  last 
year  Inasmuch  as  we  did  not  adjourn  until 
mid  -September . 


PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  CITIZENS  FROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS —  UNANIMOUS  -  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT    TO    LIMIT    DEBATE 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  keep  things  from  becoming  too 
political,  after  having  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  with  interested  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  offer  for  consid- 
eration a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  The  proposed  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  will  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  as  follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
June  15,  1960,  at  the  concliislon  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Re^. 
170)  to  authorize  the  participation  in  an 
international  convention  of  representative 
citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  na- 
tions to  examine  how  greater  political  and 
economic  cooperation  among  their  peoples 
may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  VS.  delegates  to  such  conventions, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  apfieal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
fcy  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Prmided. 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further,  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  joint  resolution  shall  be 
received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  Joint  resolution 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  joint  reso- 
lution, allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator 
during  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 

JtTNi:  14,  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement?  The  Chaii"  hears  none;  and, 
without  objection,  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  is  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
query  the  acting  majority  leader  as  to 
whether  he  has  asked  for  an  order  to 
convene  the  Senate  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
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Senate  concludes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 

noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  SENATOR  FROM 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  being 
so  gracious.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator 
for  invoking  such  a  long  and  spirited 
colloquy  on  his  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  listened,  insofar  as  I 
could,  with  as  much  attention  as  pos- 
sible, due  to  some  interruptions,  to  the 
address  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kknnedt].  I 
thought  the  Senator  displayed  a  little 
bad  timing  and  a  little  bad  judgment, 
because  it  sounded  something  like  an  at- 
tack on  the  President  while  the  Presi- 
dent is  away  from  the  country,  particu- 
larly so  when  he  is  moving  into  a  rather 
explosive  area. 

I  thought  the  judgment  was  a  little 
questionable  also  in  heaping  rather  un- 
kind terms  on  an  absent  President  when 
he  is  abroad  in  behalf  of  his  country. 

I  think  at  some  subsequent  time  I 
shall  certainly  desire  to  address  myself 
with  some  vigor  and  some  care  to  the 
whole  speech,  for.  as  I  envision  it,  I 
thought  it  was  all-world  inclusive  and 
world  embracing,  and  I  could  not  see 
that  a  single  thing  was  omitted  from 
the  speech. 

I  leave  It  at  that  point,  Mr.  President. 


THE  DOLLY  MADISON  MIRROR 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
tome? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Having 
heard  the  debate  about  furniture  pur- 
chased for  use  in  Venezuela,  it  occurs  to 
me  it  might  be  appropriate  to  make 
available  for  the  Record  pai't  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Vice  President's  office  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Building,  one  paragraph  of 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Dolly  MadUon  mirror:  Over  the  clock  In 
the  Vice  President's  Office  is  a  small  gold 
mirror  which  is  known  as  the  Dolly  Madison 
mirror.  As  the  story  goes,  Mrs.  Madison,  the 
wife  of  President  James  Madison,  was  visit- 
ing In  Paris  while  her  husband  was  there  on 
official  bvislness.  She  bought  the  mirror  at 
a  store  for  $50  in  American  money.  When 
she  arrived  back  at  the  port  of  New  York 
there  was  a  $30  customs  fee  due  on  the  mir- 
ror, and  Mrs.  Madison,  not  thinking,  charged 
it  to  the  official  account,  and  the  Government 
paid  the  fee.  At  that  time,  the  White  House 
expenses  and  salaries  were  paid  through  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office,  and  the  Senate, 
through  its  audit  committee,  checked  the  ex- 
penses that  the  President  and  Mrs.  Madison 
had  incurred  on  their  trip  and  came  across 
the  item  of  the  mirror.  There  was  no  au- 
thorization by  the  Senate  or  the  committee 
for  such  an  expenditure,  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  started  as  to  whether  or  not  Mrs. 
Madison  bad  done  anything  wrong.  This 
investigation  cost  $2,800  and  was  Anally 
canceled. 


Tt  at  was  an  expenditure  of  $2,800  for 
an  li  vestigation  of  a  $50  mirror.  I  hope 
that  the  matter  of  furniture  under  con- 
sldez  ation  will  not  result  in  a  cost  of  in- 
vest! ;aticHi  to  exceed  by  that  ratio  the 
amoi  int  of  money  involved  in  the  cost  of 
furniture. 

DIRKSEN.     $2,800  to  investigate 
mirror? 
.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    That  is  cor- 
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DIRKSEN.  That  seems  a  little 
the  resolution  we  approved  today, 
authorizing  $35,000  to  investigate  the 
dogs  which  nobody  knows  exist,  so  far 
as  p<  litical  television  and  radio  are  con- 
cern !d.  It  all  becomes  a  little  "doggie. " 
evenfas  it  did  in  other  day.s. 
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PAR  nCIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OP  CITIZENS  FROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS 

Th  e  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  tte  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170)  to 
auth)rize  the  participation  in  an  inter- 
naticnal  convention  of  representative 
citiz<  ns  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
natic  ns  to  examine  how  greater  political 
and  economic  cooperation  among  their 
peop  es  may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for 
the  ippointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to 
such  conventions,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Ml.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  ;he  Senate  has  entered  into  a  unani- 
mou!  -consent  agreement  to  limit  debate 
upor  the  pending  measure,  such  agree- 
ment to  take  effect  at  the  conclusion  of 
moning  business  tomorrow,  and  inas- 
mucli  as  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Com- 
mitt<e  on  Foreign  Relations  to  present 
this  matter  to  the  Senate,  I  think  it 
might  be  useful  for  a  statement  to  be 
mad(  at  this  time  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170.  which  will  be  in 
the  1  RECORD  for  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate t )  peruse  tomorrow. 

M] .  President,  the  only  hopeful  aspect 
of  th  B  recent  summit  conference  in  Paris 
was  the  impressive  display  of  unity 
among  the  Western  nations  emerging 
from  it.  It  was  a  forceful  reminder  that 
mutial  loyalty  is  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious 
in  a 


diplomatic  assets.  But  steadiness 
moment  of  crisis  should  only  em- 
phasize our  need  for  more  consistent, 
continuing  cooperation  among  the  free 
natic  ns  of  the  West. 

wien  the  Communist  coup  d'etat  in 
Czec;  loslovakia  awakened  the  West  to  the 
dang;r  of  Soviet  military  aggres-sion  in 
Euro  >e,  we  joined  with  the  threatened 
natic  tis  to  form  the  North  Atlantic 
Trea  y  Organization.  NATO  stopped 
the  i)Oviets  in  Europe  because  it  con- 
fronted them  with  a  solid  front  of  de- 
term  ned  nations,  united  in  a  common 
defer  se. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  the 
birth  of  NATO.  The  nature  of  the  Com- 
muniit  threat,  and  of  the  problems 
whiclL  beset  the  Atlantic  nations,  has 
changed  drastically.  No  longer  is  di- 
rect military  aggression  the  overriding 
danger.  Changes  in  Russian  strategy, 
the  nequirements  of  closer  association, 
and  t  le  rise  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  had  an  impact  on  all  NATO 
natio  is. 


These  developments  cry  out  for  closei 
cooperation  in  broader  fields  of  policy. 
In  hearings  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  witness  after  witness 
testified  to  this  problem.  General  Wil- 
liam H.  Draper.  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  To  Study  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program,  testified: 

As  a  former  U.S.  permanent  representii- 
tive  to  the  North  Atlantic  Council,  I  can 
testify  from  personal  knowledge  both  as  u^ 
the  seriousness  of  the  problems  within  the 
Atlantic  Community  and  as  to  the  over- 
whelming need  for  greater  unity:  Military, 
political,   economic,  sclentlflc,   and   cultural 

Even  in  the  military  realm,  which  is 
the  heart  of  NATO,  there  is  need  for 
greater  coordination.  But  these  steps 
cannot  be  taken  within  the  present 
structure  of  NATO,  for  they  involve  go- 
ing behind  the  defense  line  to  the 
sources  of  the  military  power. 

Responsible  authorities  in  many  coun- 
tries have  long  been  aware  of  these  de- 
ficiencies. In  fact,  the  hkelihood  of  such 
developments  was  anticipated  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty,  which  directs 
that  further  arrangements  for  cooj)era- 
tion  among  its  members  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  future.  Efforts  have  been 
made  to  achieve  greater  unity  of  pur- 
pose, but  they  have  had  very  little  suc- 
cess. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  is  a  sug- 
gested solution  to  this  situation.  It  rep- 
resents an  idea  which  is  relatively  new 
in  international  affairs,  but  which  has 
been  extremely  successful  on  domestic 
matters  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  Western  nations.  When  we  want 
an  independent  survey  of  a  national 
problem,  we  appoint  a  commission  of 
leading  citizens  to  study  that  problem 
and  recommend  solutions  to  the  proper 
governmental  authorities.  The  two 
Hoover  Commissions  are  the  most  nota- 
ble American  uses  of  this  technique:  in 
Canada  and  England  royal  commis- 
sions have  long  had  a  similar  function. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  would 
create  a  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO,  consisting  of  not  more  than  20 
private  citizens.  This  Commission  would 
invite  the  legislatures  of  other  NATO 
countries  to  appoint  their  own  corre- 
sponding delegations  to  a  convention  to 
recommend  ways  of  achieving  greater 
political  and  econotnic  cooperation 
among  these  nations.  It  is  expected 
that  the  convention  would  not  include 
more  than  100  persons  in  all,  and  that  it 
would  meet  for  as  long  or  as  often  a.s 
necessaiy. 

The  American  Conmiission  would  takr 
the  lead  in  arranging  for  the  convention 
as  well  as  participating  in  it.  It  would 
be  composed  of  eminent  private  citizens, 
appointed  jointly  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
after  consultation  with  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  and  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committees.  The  resolution  spe- 
cifically states  that  the  Commission  is 
not  in  any  way  to  speak  for,  or  represent, 
the  U.S.  Government.  Its  members 
would  serve  without  compensation.  It 
would  be  authorized  to  employ  a  staff  of 
not  more  than  10  members.  The  Com- 
mission would  cease  to  exist  on  January 
31,  1962.  It  \s  not  intended  that  its  life 
will  be  extended. 


The  resolution  authorizes  $300,000  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  expenses  of  the  Commis- 
sion. No  more  than  $100,000  of  this  may 
be  used  as  th^  Commissions  share  of  any 
international  conference.  Members  of 
the  Commission  will  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  Funds  will  be  paid  only  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission,  subject  to  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to  the 
obligation  and  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  The  staff  will  be  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis,  and  will  not  be  paid  at 
rates  greater  than  the  maximum  author- 
ized for  employees  of  congressional 
committees.  The  Conmiission  will  make 
semiannual  reports  to  Congress  account- 
ing for  all  expenditures. 

This  proposal  was  first  introduced  as  a 
Senate  resolution  more  than  a  year  ago 
It  has  been  entirely  rewritten  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  pro- 
duced the  resolution  before  the  Seiiate 
this  afternoon.  It  has  received  strong 
support  from  numerous  experts  in  for- 
eign affairs  as  well  as  from  authoritative 
gatherings  concerned  with  strengthen- 
ing the  NATO  alliance.  It  was  approved 
unanimously  by  two  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Conferences.  Last  year  the 
Atlantic  Congress,  a  meeting  of  650  lead- 
ing citizens  from  NATO  countries,  rec- 
ommended unanimously  that  the  conven- 
tion proposed  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170  be  held  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
State  Department  is  in  favor  of  this  res- 
olution, and  has  tertified  that  it  would 
certainly  welcome  any  constructive  and 
practical  ideas  that  might  emerge  from 
the  proposed  convention. 

Two  years  ago.  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  reported  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  at  the  appropriate  time  such 
a  citizens'  conference  should  be  held.  I 
submit.  Mr.  President,  that  there  is  no 
more  appropriate  time  than  the  present. 
The  failure  of  the  summit  conference  has 
made  a  stronger  NATO  more  urgently 
necessary  than  ever.  The  values  and  in- 
terests which  the  Western  nations  share 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  the  alli- 
ance more  pwwerful  by  making  the  most 
efficient  use  of  our  resources,  and  agree- 
ing on  joint  action  to  meet  the  various 
aspects  of  Communist  penetration. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  today  an  op- 
portunity to  plant  a  seed  which  may 
grow  into  great,  constructive  measures 
for  the  strengthening  of  the  free  world. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  no  one  has 
denied  the  need  for  strengthening 
NATO.  Instead,  objections  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170  have  dealt  with  the 
suitability  of  this  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
more  important  objections  which  have 
been  raised  in  committee  hearings  and 
elsewhere.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
fear  that  members  of  the  Commission 
will  in  effect  be  conducting  foreign  pol- 
icy in  comp)etition  with  the  Government. 
The  delegates  to  the  convention  would 
not  represent  the  Government;  they 
would  be  exchanging  ideas  with  other 
delegates.  They  would  have  no  power  to 
commit  this  Government.  The  resolu- 
tion specifically  states  that — 


The  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO  is 
r.ot  in  any  way  to  speak  for,  ot  to  represent, 
the  U.S.  Government. 

To  make  sure  that  this  is  understood,  we 
have  limited  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission to  private  citizens.  If  there  were 
the  slightest  danger  that  this  Commis- 
sion would  be  taken  as  an  official  voice 
of  American  foreign  jwlicy,  the  State 
Department  would  certainly  object  to  its 
formation.  The  State  Department  has 
no  such  fears,  however.  Indeed,  it  sup- 
ports this  resolution  and,  as  I  have  said. 
has  testified  that  it  would  welcome  any 
useful  suggestions  which  might  result 
from  it. 

Some  critics  of  this  resolution,  while 
acknowledging  the  need  for  action  in 
this  field,  complain  that  there  is  already 
a  multiplicity  of  organizations  which 
should  be  able  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
This  argument  can  best  be  discussed  by 
examining  the  principal  groups  which 
might  attempt  such  a  task.  "The  most 
obvious  is  the  NATO  Council.  But  the 
Council  is  conceived  primarily  as  the 
governing  arm  of  NATO,  and  sis  such  is 
preoccupied  with  dealing  with  a  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  set  of  problems — 
which  are  largely  military — in  the  light 
of  existmg  policy.  Each  country's  rep- 
resentative on  the  Council  refiects  his 
government's  official  jxxsition,  and  can- 
not deviate  from  it.  Moreover,  decisions 
of  the  Council  must  be  unanimous; 
questions  on  which  there  is  serious  dis- 
agreement are  left  undecided  and  often 
are  not  even  discussed.  Many  of  these 
factors  are  matters  of  necessity  for  a 
body  -.vhich  essentially  is  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  military  alliance,  but  they 
do  not  encourage  the  imaginative 
searching  which  is  required  to  find  new 
solutions  for  difficult  problems  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Councils  day-to-day 
operations. 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Confer- 
ence is  another  useful  device  which  has 
been  designed  to  serve  a  special  and 
limited  role  and  therefore  is  imsuited  for 
the  mission  of  the  proposed  convention. 
The  annual  conferences  have  operated 
under  severe  time  limitations  which 
would  prevent  adequate  consideration 
of  the  kind  of  problems  entailed  or  con- 
templated to  be  discussed  under  the  res- 
olution. 

The  Atlantic  Congress,  which  con- 
vened last  summer,  had  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar handicap,  since  it  met  for  only  a 
week.  In  addition,  it  has  more  than  650 
delegates,  which  makes  it  much  too 
large  a  group  for  thoughtful  discussion 
of  complicated  topics. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might 
turn  to  meetings  of  strictly  private  groups 
financed  by  private  individuals  or  foun- 
dations, to  consider  the  problems  of 
NATO.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  citizens  of  the  i-equired  emi- 
nence and  ability  have  not  been  willing 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  such  a  task 
in  the  absence  of  a  request  from  their 
Govenunents  that  they  do  so. 

The  convention  contemplated  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  170  is  intended  to 
go  beyond  the  work  of  these  various  or- 
ganizations. Avoidance  of  the  difficul- 
ties imder  which  they  labor  gives  us 
added  hope  for  its  success. 


It  is,  in  short,  to  be  a  small,  dehberative 
convention  that  has  sufficient  time  to 
consider  seriously  and  to  debate  at 
length,  the  weaknesses  of  the  present 
NATO  alliance,  and  thus  to  formulate 
thoughtful  recommendations,  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  various  NATO  govern- 
ments, as  to  the  steps  that  the  delegates 
think  best  designed  to  give  added  unity 
and  strength  to  the  alliance. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should  ask 
what  reason  there  is  for  expecting  such 
a  convention  as  is  contemplated  by  this 
resolution  to  be  productive  of  any  real 
good.  What  right  have  we  to  expect 
serious  and  important  accomplishments 
if  such  a  convention  is  actually  under- 
taken? In  the  course  of  our  committee 
hearings  one  of  the  witnesses.  General 
Draper,  gave  testimony  bearing  upon  this 
point  that  is  worthy  of  our  serious  atten- 
tion.    He  said: 

As  Chairman  of  the  President's  Commu- 
tee  To  Study  the  U.S.  Military  Asslsuincp 
Program,  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  value  of  the  studying  of  our 
common  problems  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  eminent  citizens  such  as  is  pro- 
vided  for   in   this  concurrent   resolution. 

£>epartinents  of  the  government  deal 
constantly  with  national  and  international 
problems  but  our  own  Government  has  from 
time  to  time  felt  the  need  for  a  fresh  and 
independent  look  at  these  problems  by  a 
commission  of  citizens.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission is  a  notable  and  successful  example. 
The  Committee  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  Chairman  is  one  of  the  most  recent 
ones. 

For  my  own  part,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  emphasize  that  the  problem- 
solving  procedures  which  this  resolution 
would  set  in  motion  seem  to  me  to  be  in 
the  finest  tradition  of  our  own  coimtry, 
and  of  Western  civilization  generally. 
The  chief  glory  of  our  society  Is  the 
quality  of  the  mdividuals  it  produces. 
This  is  what  the  doctrme  of  the  state 
being  the  servant,  not  the  master  of  the 
people  is  really  about.  This  is  why  we 
have,  and  seek  to  maintain,  an  open 
society. 

If  this  kind  of  society  is  to  survive,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  find  more 
effective  ways  to  exploit  its  advantages. 
The  central  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  enable  eminent,  free  citizens,  prod- 
ucts of  this  open  society,  to  consider^ 
the  present  situation  and  recommend 
possible  lines  of  action  that  would  con- 
tribute to  the  strengthening  of  the  free 
countries  of  the  world  in  their  common 
efforts  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Communist  threat.  It  is  precisely  be- 
cause they  would  constitute  a  citizen's 
conclave,  free  to  speak  and  act  inde- 
pendently of  the  official  positions  which 
their  govermnents  may  heretofore  have 
taken,  that  we  could  expect  from  them 
ideas  and  recommendations  which  would 
breathe  new  life  into  the  struggle  of 
Western  man  to  retain  his  freedom.  Es- 
tablished governments  tend  to  get 
bogged  down  in  ruts,  and  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
these  ruts — to  break  away  from  habits 
of  vested  Interest  and  fixed  position. 

For  this  reason,  the  greatest  advances 
of  Western  civilization  have  most  often 
been  initiated,  not  by  governments,  but 
by  free  citizens,  thinking  and  acting  in 
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ways  made  possible  only  by  freedom;  re- 
spmslble.  as  free  men  are  in  the  last 
analysis,  only  to  their  own  conscicfioes. 

Whaitever  recommendations  may  come 
from  the  proposed  convention  will  have 
no  official  status,  no  authority  except 
what  is  given  th«n  by  their  intrinsie 
merit. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  basis  for  ar- 
giilng  that  any  harm  can  come  frcxn  the 
kind  of  meeting  which  is  here  pnHwsed. 
It  seems  to  me.  (xi  the  contrary,  that  it 
has  in  it  the  possibility  of  much  good. 
Uiat  it  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  free 
societies,  and  that  it  is  the  kind  of 
initiative  that  we  can  properly  take,  and 
ought  to  take.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  First  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  the  fine  presentation  he 
has  made  this  evening,  and  also  for  the 
very  diligent  effort  he  has  made  to  make 
certain  that  the  measure  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  something  along  this  line,  should 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  at  this 
session. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  in  the  Senate  and  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
That  treaty  has  been  regarded  as  one 
of  the  very  foimdations  of  the  security 
of  this  Nation.  Much  of  it  resulted 
from  the  leadership  of  the  late  Arthur 
Vand^iberg,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the 
80th  Congress. 

Yet  here  we  see  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  organization  has  been 
a  success,  by  general  agreement  of  most 
Americans.  I  believe,  many  pec^le  are 
fearful  of  any  additional  strides  toward 
strengthening  and  enlarging  upon  what 
has  been  a  successful  venture. 

Most  businessmen,  when  they  see  that 
their  business  is  successful  and  showing 
a  profit,  usually  like  to  expand  it  and 
make  a  greater  investment  in  it,  and 
broaden  its  activities.  Yet  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  knows  that  there  has  been 
some  fear  expressed  of  what  the  possible 
consequences  might  be  of  considering 
new  ideas  such  as  those  the  resolution 
seeks  to  achieve.  The  resolution  seeks 
to  bring  about  smne  discussion  by  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  and  citizens  of  our 
aUied  nations  of  ways  and  means 
whereby  the  NATO  organization  can  be 
strengthened,  so  that  suggestions  and 
recommendations  by  those  persons  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  what  can  be 
done  along  that  line  after  these  persons 
have  had  a  chance  to  thoughtfully  con- 
sider the  subject 

I  must  say  that  I  for  one  have  been 
discouraged  to  see  that  there  has  been 
such  a  reluctance  to  consider  or  even 
to  disciiss  ways  in  which  this  very  suc- 
cessful undertaking  can  be  enlai^ed 
upon.  I  very  much  hope  that  not  only 
will  the  Senate  pass  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  that  something  will  come  of  it 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  the  Senator  is 
anxp/portiag. 

I  hope  that  those  who  will  meet  in 
this  new  (»vanization  will  not  only  come 
forward  with  constructive  suggestions, 


but  ^111  support  than  and  help  pursue 
themi  and  also  help  muster  public  sup- 
port for  measures  that  will  make  NATO 
more  effective. 

Thsre  is  no  doubt  tiiat  there  are  a 
numlier  of  things  which  could  be  done 
to  sti-engthen  the  NATO  alliance  as  far 
as  Eiilitary  measiu'es  are  concerned. 
Certi  inly,  there  must  be  some  economic 
ways  in  which  we  can  cooperate  more 
fully 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
make  any  concessions  without  gaining 
same  hing  by  doing  so.  I  would  like  to 
see  t  le  United  States  boieflt,  certainly, 
as  mjch  as  the  other  members  of  the 
orgai  ization  gain  in  a  Joint  undertaking. 
I  bel  eve  that  as  a  result  of  this  new 
orgai  ization.  we  might  possibly  achieve 
a  greater  matching  by  our  partners  of 
the  e  fort  we  are  making.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  have  every  right  to  de- 
mand that  other  nations  make  a  greater 
contribution. 

Th  i  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  one 
of  th)se,  in  considering  mutual  secvuity 
legisl  ition,  who  have  made  the  point  that 
the  ^  orth  Atlantic  Treaty  countries  have 
actually  reduced  their  contributions  to 
the  G  derail  defense,  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  been  increasing  its 
contr  bution  to  that  defense.  I  hope  that 
a  measure  of  this  kind  will  not  mean 
America  will  give  more  and  receive 
less  f  -om  others.  I  hope  that  these  Ideas 
will  le  stressed  as  a  part  of  the  consid- 
eratic  ns  and  recommendations  whereby 
the  r  orth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
can  bp  strengthened. 

CHURCH.  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  fine  support  which  is  indicated 
by  th }  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
fTom  Louisiana.  He  is  quite  right 
he  says  that  the  objective  of  this 
;  Resolution  is  to  seek  out  recommen- 
datiois  intended  to  give  new  strength 
and  1  lealth  to  our  NATO  alliance.  As  a 
matt<T  of  fact,  the  preamble  of  Senate 
Resolution  170  succinctly  states  the 
objec  live  that  is  meant  to  be  served.  It 
reads: 

To  1  itrthortze  the  participation  In  an  Inter- 
n&tioi  al  oonventlon  of  representative  cltleens 
from  Lhe  North  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to 
ezamifie  bow  greater  political  and  economic 
among  their  peoples  may  be  pro- 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
States  delegates  to  such  convention, 
other  purposes. 
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Thlit  clearly  states  the  objective  that 
by  such  a  ccmvention.    I  would 
nake  the  observation  that  no  alli- 
can  remain  static.    It  either  will 
o  unravel,  to  become  weaker,  and, 
end,  fail,  as  the  years  go  by,  or  it 
to  become  stronger  and  more 
knit,  and  thus  succeed  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  its  objectives.    It  can- 
iu>t  remain  static. 

is  a  sense  of  uneasiness  about 

of  health  of  the  NATO  Alliance, 

realization  that  we  must  find  ways 

inclement  what  was  originally  in- 

by  Article  U  of  the  Alliance. 

directs  attention  to  political  and 

ways  by  which  the  NATO  na- 

should  cooperate. 

truth  is  that  up  to  now  the  NATO 

Alliai^  has  been  merely  a  military  alli- 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  proposed 

convention  would  be  to  explore  ways  and 


means  for  Implementing  the  clear  in- 
tent of  article  n  of  the  NATO  Treaty. 

I  am  so  pleased  to  have  this  endorse- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
I  am  hopeful  he  might  find  it  possible  to 
make  a  statement  tomorrow,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  in  support  of  the 
resolution 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  First.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  his  very  forceful  and 
clear  statement  with  respect  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  170.  He  has  been 
more  than  fair  in  explaining  it,  and  in 
explaining  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  this  idea,  as  well  as  in 
pre.>enting  very  clearly  what,  to  me.  are 
the  overwhelming  advantages  and  de- 
sirabilities of  this  particular  procedure. 

As  the  Senator  from  Idaho  knows.  I 
am  one  of  four  Senators  who  joined  in 
submitting  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 17  earlier  in  this  Congress.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Huk- 
PHRKY  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
KefauverI.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  CooPEK],  and  I  joined  in  submit- 
ting it.  Shortly  thereafter  we  had  a 
great  accession  to  our  ranks  in  the  per- 
son of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Chtjhch],  who  carried  it  for- 
ward, and  now  brings  it  to  the  floor  with 
very  great  persuasiveness. 

I  should  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senators  who  cosponsored  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  17  originally,  that  the 
committee  has,  I  believe,  produced  a 
better  resolution  than  the  one  which 
we  originally  submitted.  Great  credit  Is 
due  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  and  their 
other  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

The  joint  resolution  is  tighter,  more 
specific,  and  clearer.  It  avoids  the 
dangers  and  the  possibilities  into  which 
the  original  concurrent  resolution,  al- 
though it  was  never  intended  to  produce 
them,  might  [>erha[>s  have  led  us. 

I  cannot  add  anything  to  the  basic 
argument  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  presented  in  behalf  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, except  possibly  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
CoopiR]  at  the  hearing.  He  said  that 
we  do  not  very  often  have  a  new  idea 
In  this  whole  area,  and  that  the  joint 
resolution,  in  addition  to  its  substantive 
appeal,  is  perhaps  that  kind  of  fresh 
idea  which  in  itself  will  give  a  lift  to  all 
of  us  who  are  deeply  involved  In  the 
problem  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  more 
stable  world,  a  world  in  which  the  ideas 
of  cooperation  and  brotherhood  may 
have  a  little  better  chance  to  work  among 
those  of  us  to  whom  has  fallen  the  great 
responsibilitiy  of  preserving  and  ex- 
tending the  values  of  Western  democ- 
racy. 

One  other  thing:  A  number  of  us  have 
been  working  on  this  problem.  Among 
them  is  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate, 
had  a  great  interest  in  this  whole  area, 
and  still  retains  it.  I  am  authorized  by 
him  to  say  that  he  welcomes  this  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate; that  he  strongly  believes  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  the  countries  of  the 
Atlantic  Community  to  engage  in  coop- 
erative efforts  of  every  sort  to  draw 
clcser  together,  for  many  reasons,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  reason  that  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  responsibility  on  those  of 
us  who  are  carrying  the  major  load  will 
become  unbearable.  But  that  is  only 
one  of  the  important  reasons.  The  Vice 
President  regards  this  action  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  right  kind  of  initiative 
in  this  area.  If  he  were  still  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  had  a  voice  and  a 
vote  in  its  proceedings,  he  would  actively 
subscribe  to  the  procedure. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
again  express  to  him  my  appreciation  of 
his  excellent  and  persuasive  addres.s. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  very  much  for  his 
statement.  I  am  happy  that  he  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  the  joint  resolution 
has  the  approval  and  endorsement  of  the 
Vice  President.  Should  a  tie  vote  result 
tomorrow,  we  can  thus  be  sure  of  pre- 
vailing. 

I  also  am  desirous  of  making  the  Rec- 
ord clear,  before  the  debate  closes  today, 
that  my  part  in  this  proceeding  has  been 
a  very  minor  one.  I  have  tried  to  sup- 
jKjrt  the  joint  resolution  and  move  it 
through  the  committee.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  chance  to  present  it  on  the 
floor. 

But  the  objective  of  this  resolution 
has  been  supported  for  a  number  of  years 
by  such  Membeis  of  this  body  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Kefauver  ) ,  as  well  as  by  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  original  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  17,  out  of  which  the  commit- 
tee put  together  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
170,  which  is  now  the  pending  business. 
I  think  special  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  original  sponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  17,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauver 1 .  They  deserve  to  be  commended 
for  the  long  and  sustained  interest  they 
have  given  to  this  cause.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  Record  bespeaks  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  co- 
sponsors,  each  of  whom  is  far  more  en- 
titled to  credit  for  this  venture  than  I. 
Indeed,  if  it  proves  successful,  there  will 
be  credit  enough  for  all  and  great  gain 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Penn.<;ylvania,  my 
good  friend  and  seatmate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  on  his  very  able 
presentation  in  supjxjrt  of  the  joint 
resolution.  I  note  his  usual  modesty  in 
deprecating  the  part  he  has  played  in 
bringing  the  joint  resolution  to  the  floor. 
I  am  confident  that  he  Ls  entitled  at  least 
to  equal  credit  with  the  original  spon- 
sors, with  all  of  whom  I  am  happy  to 
associate  myself  in  this  project. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  has  been 


entered  into,  and  that  no  vote  will  be 
taken  on  the  joint  resolution  tonight? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  if  he  controls  the  time,  will 
yield  me  4  or  5  minutes  tomorrow  to 
sr>eak  in  support  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so.  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  willing  to 
speak  for  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK.  For  the  moment,  I 
.«:hould  simply  like  to  say  that  I  have  not 
only  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
but  I  have  read  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  have 
uivcn  some  consideration  to  the  reasons 
advanced  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  oppose  the  resolution  for  the 
position  they  take.  It  is  very  difiucult 
for  me  to  understand  how  those  reasons 
can  be  taken  very  seriously.  To  me, 
they  are  not  only  not  compelling,  but 
arc  far  from  persuasive. 

I  am  a  little  frightened  at  what  the 
Senate  is  doing  at  this  session  in  connec- 
tion with  our  foreign  relations.  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  we  are  living  in  a  pretty 
rarefied  atmosphere  here  and  are  not 
too  well  aware  of  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  outside  world. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senator  further 
tonight  other  than  to  suggest  to  him  that 
if  the  Senate  cannot  at  this  session  pass 
this  joint  resolution,  then  indeed  this 
body  will  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  in  connection  with  many  another 
action  which  we  have  either  taken  or 
failed  to  take,  and  I  fear  will  take  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  that  we  are  not 
really  very  much  interested  in  advanc- 
ing, through  the  democratic  technique 
of  open  discussion,  the  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

This  attitude  bothers  me  very  much. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  about  it 
on  a  number  of  other  occasions  during 
the  course  of  the  next  month. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Idaho  was 
speaking  in  jest  when  he  talked  of  the 
po.^sibility  of  a  tie  vote  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution being  broken  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Although  I  view  with  some  chagrin 
the  fact  that  the  vote  in  the  committee 
was  8  to  7,  I  hope  the  resolution  can  be 
passed  with  no  dissenting  votes.  I  see 
very  little  reason  for  opposing  it.  I 
hope  I  am  not  being  ignorant  or  arro- 
gant in  saying  this,  but  I  am  totally  at  a 
loss  and  am  unable  to  understand  the 
position  of  the  oppKJSition. 

I  shall  speak  tomorrow  in  behalf  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  will  speak  tomorrow  on  be- 
half of  the  resolution. 

Of  course,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
him  that  we  should  not  have  any  fear  of 
free  men  gathering  together  to  debate 
ways  and  means  to  strengthen  the  unity 
of  the  Western  democracies,  if  all  they 
can  do,  as  a  result  of  their  deliberations, 
is  make  recommendations  to  their  re- 
spective governments,  which,  in  turn,  will 
evaluate  them  on  the  basis  of  their  in- 
trinsic merits. 


Mr.  CLARK  After  all,  what  are  we 
afraid  of? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  what  are  we 
afraid  of?  The  deliberations  will  result 
in  the  formulation  of  ideas  which  the 
governments  of  the  Western  democracies 
can  appraise,  and  pass  upon  as  they  see 
fit. 

To  defeat  the  resolution,  to  take  the 
position  that  there  should  be  no  conven- 
tion, and  no  deliberation  by  eminent  free 
world  citizens,  would  be  to  put  on  the 
blinders,  as  if  that  were  some  kind  of 
virtue,  when  the  dire  fact  of  our  situation 
is  that  the  Western  World  is  challenged 
today  as  never  before,  and  therefore  is 
called  upon  to  plumb  its  resources  and 
exert  itself  to  the  utmost,  to  find  methods 
to  strengthen  the  unity  of  purpKJse  and 
the  vitality  of  the  Western  World,  to 
meet  the  threat  that  has  been  thrust 
upon  it. 

Therefore,  I  see  nothing  but  good  to 
come  from  such  a  convention.  I  do  not 
believe  any  harm  could  possibly  emanate 
from  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  concur,  and  wiU  pass  the  resolution 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  a 
vote  against  the  joint  resolution  could 
certainly  be  construed  by  many  as  fear 
on  the  part  of  this  country  of  communi- 
cation with  other  free  peoples  or  fear  of 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Whereas  the 
very  basis  of  our  type  of  democracy  and 
that  of  our  allies  is,  theoretically,  the 
assumption  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  exploring  the  other  man's  ideas, 
and  discussing  them  and  seeing  how  they 
can  be  improved  upwn,  and  that  the 
answer  to  anyone's  idea,  if  one  does  not 
agree  with  it,  is  to  propwse  a  better  one. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  the  cliche  that  is 
used  is  "to  hammer  out  the  truth  on  the 
anvil  of  discussion." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  No  better  meth- 
od has  yet  been  devised. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 


ADJOUFINMENT 
Mr.     CHURCH.     Mr.     President, 


if 


there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time.  I  now  move, 
under  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  2  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  15.  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  14,  1960: 

U.S.  Marshals 

James  H.  Somers,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  North 
Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
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Herbert  E.  Patrick,  of  Tennessee,  to  be 
n.S.  marshal  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Fred  S.  Williamson,  of  Alaslui,  to  be  TTjS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Alaska  tot  a  term 
of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuESD.w,  Jink  14,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  McCormack. 


DESIGNATION    OF    SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Thx  Speaker's  Rooms. 
U.S.  House  or  Refseskntatites, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.,  June  14. 1960. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Joiuf  W. 
McCoKMACK  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore 
today. 

Sam  Ratbukiv, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

St.  John  1:9:  That  was  the  true  Light, 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  toorld. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  created  us  in 
Thine  own  image  and  made  us  for  Thy- 
self, we  pray  that  Thou  wilt  now  evoke 
within  us  those  desires  which  Thou  dost 
delight  to  satisfy  and  remove  from  us 
everything  that  hinders  our  minds  and 
hearts  from  following  Thy  leading. 

Grant  that  our  daily  life  may  be  ani- 
mated and  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  our 
blessed  Lord  who  walked  our  human  way 
and  revealed  unto  us  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  human  life  and  the  supremacy 
of  duty  toward  Thee  and  our  fellow  men. 

May  the  record  that  we  have  of  His 
words  of  grace  and  His  works  of  mercy 
kindle  our  souls  with  a  passion  to  be 
faithful  in  discharging  the  tasks  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  high  vocation  tD 
which  we  have  given  our  plight. 

Hear  us  in  His  name.   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


M":SSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  4192;  entitled 
"An  act  to  prohibit  the  examination  in 
District  of  Columbia  courts  of  any  min- 
ister of  religion  in  connection  with  com- 
munications made  by  or  to  him  in  his 
professional  capacity,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  parties  to  such  communica- 
tions". disag:reed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses     thereon,     and     appoints     Mr. 
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Harike,  Mr.  Freak,  and  Mr.  Cask  of 
Souti  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees 
on  tl  le  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tb  e  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sena  «  insists  up<xi  its  amendments  to 
the  I  ill  (HJl.  4283)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947,  as 
ameiided,  to  provide  that  certain  addi- 
tional specified  officers  of  the  executive 
bran  ;h  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  erempt  fr(Hn  such  act,"  disagreed  to 
by  U  e  House ;  agrees  to  the  conference 
aske<  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
apponts  Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr. 
Beal  .  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  £  enate. 

Th ;  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sena  s  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  liill  (HJL.  10087)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  X)  permit  taxpayers  to  elect  an  over- 
all li;  nitation  on  the  foreign  tax  credit," 
disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson 
to  b€  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Sena  e. 

Th?  message  also  announced  that  the 
Sena  e  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  715)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
indecent  publications  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  ttwo  Houses  thereon,  and  apr>oints 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Prear.  and  Mr.  Case  of 
Soutli  Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 


part 


of  the  Senate. 


committee 
faers— supp: 
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Mr   HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 

imou;i  consent  that  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs  may  have  permission  to 

supplemental  report  on  the  bill 


file 
S.  1 
Thfe 
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SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

Thpre  was  no  objection. 


Thrr 


ON      FOREIGN       AF- 
LEMENTAL     REPORT 


S.  1502 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Comi  littee  on  Rules  have  until  midnight 
tonig  It  to  file  cei-tain  privileged  reports. 

Th  )  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
e  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   INTERSTATE    AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

MrJ  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mitte ;  on  Communications  and  Power  of 
the  C  ommittee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tlemati  from  Arkansas? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 


MISSILE  STRIKE 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  listened  to  the  statement 
by  our  delightful  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates]  for  what  we 
have  been  doin?  abroad.  For  months, 
yes  for  years,  we  have  been  appropriat- 
ini,'  the  taxpayers'  money  because  some- 
one from  time  to  time  frightens  us  and 
telLs  us  there  is  a  great  emerji^ncy.  So 
we  go  ahead  and  buy  more  bombers  or 
missiles  or  something  to  protect  us  or 
authorize  the  expenditure  for  wai-  ma- 
terial. In  the  papers  today,  we  are  told 
that  tonight  at  midnight,  the  folks  work- 
ing on  missiles  in  Florida  and  in  Cali- 
fornia are  going  to  tell  us  whether  they 
will  continue  to  work  on  production  for 
war.  How  absurd  can  we  be — appropri- 
ate the  money  becau.se  we  are  frightened 
half  to  death — we  must  get  ready  for 
war,  a  cold  war  or  a  hot  war,  and  then 
pcnnit  these  folks,  sometimes  the  con- 
tractors and  sometimes  the  workers,  to 
hold  up  production  until  they  get  what 
they  want.  I  am  asking  again — just  how 
absurd  can  the  Congress  get  before  it 
does  something  about  that  kind  of  a 
situation? 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING   AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  today  during  general  de- 
bate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall 
votes  today  on  amendments,  motions  to 
recommit,  or  passage  of  bills  may  be  put 
over  until  tomorrow,  following  the  dis- 
position of  House  Resolution  537  and 
H.R.  9883.  the  Federal  employee  pay  in- 
crease bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  know 
why  the  gentleman  wants  to  put  these 
rollcalls  over.  Is  there  a  primary  going 
on  somewhere  or  is  there  some  specific 
reason  for  this  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  primary  today  in  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection, 
but  I  do  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  not  protected  in  a  similar  situation 
just  a  short  time  ago. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently, no  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names : 


[RoU  No. 

129] 

Anfu£0 

Fisher 

Magnuson 

A.shmore 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Bardea 

Fulton 

Mitchell 

Beck  worth 

Gallagher 

Morris,  Okhi 

Bennett.  Mich 

Gary 

Moulder 

Bentley 

Glenn 

Patman 

BUtnU 

Gray 

Poage 

BUt^h 

Hargls 

Powell 

Brooks.  La 

Hemphill 

Qulgley 

Brown,  Mo. 

Horan 

Reece.  Tenn 

Buckley 

Ikard 

Riley 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rivers.  S  C 

Burleson 

Jennings 

Rogers,  Tex. 

CahlU 

Jensen 

Short 

Caruahan 

Jones.  Mo. 

^ence 

Casey 

Kearns 

StubbleficM 

Dawson 

Kelly 

Taylor 

Dlggs 

KUbiirn 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dorn,  NY. 

Kllday 

Teller 

Dorn.  S.C. 

KUgore 

Thompson.  N.J 

Dowdy 

Kluczynski 

Thompson,  Tex 

Dulskl 

Lafore 

Thorn  berry 

Durham 

Loser 

Wels 

EUott.  Ala. 

McGlnley 

Widiiall 

Pallon 

McGovern 

Wr;ght 

Parbstein 

McMillan 

Young 

Flno 

Macdonald 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  352  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GRANTING  REPRESENTATION  IN 
THE  ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  TO  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr,  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  554  and  ask 
for  its  present  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  .adopiion  ol  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  it.self  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  757)  propcsing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  in  the  elec- 
toral college  to  the  District  of  Columbi.-x. 
After  general  debate,  which  s-hall  be  confined 
to  the  resolution,  and  continue  not  to  ex- 
ceed two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  resolution  shall  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendment  shall  be  in  order  to  said  resolu- 
tion except  amendments  offered  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  be  offered  to  any 
section  of  the  resolution  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  general  debate,  but  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 


lution for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to 
recommit,  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Brown  )  and  now  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Walter  1 . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr,  Walter]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Walter] 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE     SCUHRILOUS    OBERDORFER-PINCUS     ARTICLES 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  took  the  time  necessary 
to  answer  the  continuous  attacks  leveled 
against  us  by  the  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers,  we  would  have  no 
time  left  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
committee  which,  because  of  the  inten- 
sification of  Communist  activity  in  the 
United  States,  necessitates  more  and 
more  of  our  time  in  investigations,  hear- 
ings, consultations,  preparation  of  re- 
ports, and  similar  duties. 

I  have  hesitated  for  quite  some  time 
before  I  decided  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
the  scurrilous  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  under  the  byline  of  Don  Ober- 
dorfer  and  Walter  Pincus  in  the  Knight 
newspapers  and  in  the  Washington  Post, 
as  well  as,  in  excerpts,  in  Life  magazine. 
Along  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
gard the  Oberdorfer-Pincus  series  as  a 
concoction  of  half-truths,  untruths, 
smear,  and  innuendo  adoiTied  with  ad- 
jectives used  in  lieu  of  facts. 

I  remained  silent  on  that  sorry  sub- 
ject until  it  became  clear  to  me  that  the 
Oberdorfer-Pincus  series  could  not  be 
simply  di.smisscd  as  another  example  of 
yellow  journalism.  I  was  silent  until 
the  cat  was  out  of  the  bag,  or  rather — 
until  the  cat  was  out  of  the  mailbag. 
By  that  I  mean,  until  the  Oberdorfer- 
Pincus  duo  devoted  their  longest  article 
in  the  .series  to  an  investigation  of  the 
flood  of  Communist  propaganda  reach- 
ino:  the  United  States,  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities, 

It  then  became  obvious  to  me  that,  at 
least  that  part  of  the  Oberdorfer-Pincus 
scries  which  directly  played  into  the 
Communist  hands  by  smearing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  must 
be  answered  by  that  committee's  chair- 
man. 

One  of  the  Oberdorfer-Pincus  articles 
was  devoted  to  a  "road  show"  which  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  is 
charged  w  ith  having  conducted  from  city 
to  city  where,  according  to  the  articles, 
the  same  testimony  and  the  same  mail 
sacks    of    Communist    propaganda    are 


used — all  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

What  is  the  truth?  Several  weeks  ago. 
I  was  advised  by  the  staff  that  the  re- 
porters were  examining  the  vouchers  and 
expense  accounts  of  the  committee  and 
its  staff.  I  immediately  announced  that 
we  had  nothing  to  keep  secret  with  the 
exception  of  our  secmity  files  and  that  I 
was  not  cognizant  of  a  single  item  in  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  committee  which 
could  not  stand  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Pincus  and  Mr.  Oberdorfer  at- 
tacked the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  consisting  of  9  members  and 
a  staff  of  45  people,  because  of  the  hotel 
bills  of  1  or  2  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  bills  are  portrayed  as  ex- 
cessive. With  reference  to  my  own  ex- 
penses as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
even  the  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial 
a  few  days  ago  commented  as  follows : 

The  chairman.  Representative  Francis  E. 
Walter,  it  should  t>e  acknowledged,  has  been 
pretty  Spartan  in  his  habits. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  of  the  45  members 
of  the  staff,  including  the  investigators 
who  do  the  most  traveling,  there  was  not 
one  item  or  a  single  voucher  against 
which  anything  of  a  derogatory  nature 
could  be  found.  Regarding  the  iJcrsonal 
expenses  of  one  or  two  members  of  the 
committee  the  articles  referred  to  "$45- 
a-day  hotel  rooms  and  restaurant  bills  " 
as  though  it  is  a  common  practice  of  all 
members  of  the  committee  and  its  staff 
to  sp>end  money  lavishly  and  extrava- 
gantly while  on  committee  investiga- 
tions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  like  all  other 
committees  of  Congress,  functions  large- 
ly though  subcommittees.  The  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  frequently  will  use, 
in  addition  to  his  own  bedroom,  a  sitting 
room  which  is  utilized  for  conferences 
with  witnesses,  the  press,  and  Govern- 
ment officials.  In  signing  for  his  hotel 
bill,  the  subcommittee  chairman  fre- 
quently signs  not  only  for  his  ovm  per- 
sonal expenses  but  will  sign  the  vouch- 
ers for  those  meals  which  the  subcom- 
mittee members  and  the  staff  have 
together  in  the  hotel. 

It  is  an  invariable  policy  of  the  com- 
mittee that  no  member  of  the  committee 
or  its  staff  can  charge  against  the  com- 
mittee accounts  any  personal  expenses 
such  as  laundry,  cleaning,  or  any  per- 
sonal entertainment  or  liquor  expenses. 
If  instances  have  occurred  in  which  these 
items  have  been  charged  against  the 
committee  accounts — and  I  personally 
know  of  no  such  instances — they  are  ob- 
viously either  in  error  or  are  wrong,  and 
I  would  not  begin  to  justify  them.  I  can- 
not believe  that  any  such  instances  of 
this  kind  are  more  than  infrequent 
breaches  which  might  occur  in  any  oper- 
ation as  extensive  as  the  operations  of 
our  committee,  which  cover  the  entire 
Nation.  Aside  from  the  personal  ex- 
pense accounts  of  one  or  two  members 
used  in  the  articles  as  a  basis  for  the  gen- 
eral indictment  of  the  entire  committee 
and  its  staff,  the  articles  lay  particular 
emphasis  on  two  other  items  concerning 
which  I  shall  now  comment. 

Mr.  Pincus  and  Mr.  Oberdorfer  state 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
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Un-American  Activities  and  its  staff  have 
taken  from  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
number  of  books  and  periodicals  which 
were  lost  and  paid  for  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense. The  articles  list  the  books  and 
their  cost.  The  only  reasonable  inter- 
pretation of  the  article  is  that  these 
books  were  taken  in  the  recent  past  or 
at  least  during  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  The 
truth  is  that  every  one  of  these  books 
was  charged  out  frwn  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  a  period  beginning  in  1938 
and  extending  until  1945  by  the  old  Dies 
committee  which  was  the  predecessor  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties. I  understand  that  these  books  were 
checked  out  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
by  the  old  Dies  committee  from  1938  to 
1945  as  part  of  a  great  number  of  books 
which  were  being  examined  in  connec- 
tion with  a  project  dealing  with  Commu- 
nists who  were  writers. 

Back  in  1956  the  Library  of  Congress 
completed  an  inventory  of  all  of  the 
books  which  had  been  checked  out  over 
many  years  but  which  had  not  been  ac- 
counted for.  In  order  to  clear  the  rec- 
ords, I  agreed  as  chairman  of  the  suc- 
cessor committee  that  the  charge  for  the 
books  which  had  been  unaccounted  for  by 
the  Dies  committee  could  be  charged 
against  the  accounts  of  the  present  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Pincus,  the  coauthor  of  the  ar- 
ticles, was  told  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
wrote  his  articles  that  these  books  had 
not  been  withdrawn  or  used  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  or  its  staff  and  that  the 
committee  and  its  staff  had  no  knowledge 
of  these  books,  but,  nevertheless,  the  ar- 
ticle lists  a  number  of  the  books  by  title 
and  cost  and  conveys  the  clear  impression 
that  this  committee  and  its  staff  have 
been  promiscuously  checking  out  books 
from  the  Library  of  Congress  for  per- 
sonal use  and  charging  the  cost  to  com- 
mittee accounts. 

Another  charge  which  the  articles 
leveled  against  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  spent  taxpayers'  money 
for  limousine  service,  the  clear  impres- 
sion being  that  it  was  done  in  an  air  of 
extravagance.  The  truth  is  that  once 
or  twice  in  New  York  City  and  again  once 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  course  of  the 
last  several  years  the  committee  did  en- 
gage limousines  because  the  circum- 
stances required  the  presence  of  several 
staff  people  as  well  as  four  or  five  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  conduct  the 
hearings. 

The  limousines  were  used  exclusively 
to  transport  the  subcommittee  and  the 
staff  from  the  hotels  to  the  hearing  rooms 
and  return  and  were  actually  cheaper 
than  taxicabs  would  have  been  to  trans- 
port the  same  people.  The  use  of  limou- 
sines, moreover,  permitted  more  careful 
adherence  to  a  close  schedule  of  commit- 
tee operations.  The  implication  of  the 
articles,  however,  is  that  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  staff,  at  tax- 
payers' expense,  were  joyriding  around 
town  in  these  limousines  or  using  them 
for  personal  trips.  This,  of  covu-se,  is  a 
vicious  distortion. 

Now,  permit  me  to  comment  respecting 
the  article  in  the  series  which  was  de- 
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vot€  d  to  the  so-called  roadshow  in  which 
it  ii  charged  that  the  committee  goes 
f  roK  I  city  to  city  with  the  same  testimony 
by  ]ifr.  Irving  Fishman  of  the  Customs 
Ser  ice  who  opens  the  same  mail  sacks 
of  Communist  propaganda — all  for  the 
pur  >ose  of  wasting  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Tie  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial 
entitled  "Wandering  Minstrels"  dated 
Jun;  10,  1960,  adds  still  another  tidbit 
resp  ecting  this  series  of  hearings  by  sug- 
gest ng  that  the  real  reason  for  the  hear- 
ings is  to  give  the  committee  the  names 
of  "thousands  of  persons  to  whom  mail 
hap  jened  to  be  addressed  from  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries"  so  that  the  names  of  these 
persons  can  be  added  "in  those  bulging 
catc  hall  fUes  of  the  HUAC." 

It  was  the  same  Washington  Post 
which,  in  an  earlier  editorial,  advocated 
the  release  of  all  impounded  Commu- 
nist propaganda  mail  and  its  immediate 
deli  rexy  to  the  addressees. 

"7,  hat  are  the  facts?  What  I  am  now 
abo  It  to  recite,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not 
onlj  facts  known  to  me,  but  facts  which 
wer !  painstakingly  told  and  explained 
to  t  le  authors  of  the  Oberdorfer-Pincus 
seri(!S  on  three  occasions  prior  to  the 
tim(  that  their  articles  were  written. 
Boti  1  authors  were  told  that  Communist 
propaganda  literature  is  reaching  this 
country  in  increasing  volume  through 
mary  ports  of  entry.  They  were  told 
thai  the  Communist  poison  is  printed 
in  nany  languages  such  as  Chinese. 
SpaMsh.  French,  Polish  and  so  forth. 
Thes^  were  told  that  Communist  propa- 
gan  la  literature  is  sent  to  ports  of  entry 
on  he  east  coast,  the  west  coast,  the 
gulf  coast,  and  to  some  ports  on  the 
Canadian  border.  They  were  told,  also, 
thai  Communist  newspapers,  brochures 
and  tracts  are  mailed  to  such  ports  of 
entiy  as  serve  certain  areas  of  the 
Uni  >ed  States  where  the  local  population 
or  I  arts  of  it  understand  the  language 
in  \>'hich  the  material  is  printed. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  a  pat- 
terr  that  hearings  were  held  in  New 
Yor  :,  in  San  Francisco,  in  New  Orleans, 
in  ]  Juffalo.  and  in  other  places  where 
the  oreign  language  mail  is  strategically 
diviled  and  destined  to  what  may  be 
calliid  target  areas.  It  must  have  been 
perfectly  clear  to  Mr.  Oberdorfer  and 
Mr.  Pincus  that  the  Committee  on  Un- 
Am«  rican  Activities  did  not  "travel 
aroi  nd  with  the  same  mailbag"  but  that 
our  purpose  was  to  show  how  the  same 
souice  supplies  different  areas  of  our 
country  with  propaganda  literature  in 
mar  y  different  languages,  entering  the 
Uni  ed  States  through  different  postal 
con<  uits. 

Mr.  Irving  Fishman.  deputy  collector 
of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  has  for  sev- 
eral years  specialized  in  developing  in- 
formation respecting  this  general  area 
of  Communist  activity.  His  work  has 
taken  him  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
worli.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  in 
Asia  in  a  cooperative  enterprise  with  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  which  he  is  developing  factual  mate- 
rial respecting  the  sources  of  some  of 
this  [IJommunist  propaganda.  I  shall  not 
attei  npt  now  even  to  give  a  broad  survey 
of  tl  e  tremendous  scope  of  this  problem 
or  o'  the  startling  facts  which  we  are 


constantly  uncovering  in  its  many  ram- 
ifications. From  time  to  time  this  sub- 
ject matter  is  dealt  with  in  our  variou.s 
publications. 

In  attempting  to  get  at  the  facts  the 
conunittee  has  on  several  occasions  re- 
quested the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to 
assign  Mr.  Fishman  to  make  a  study  at 
a  particular  port  of  entry  in  an  area 
where  the  committee  will  be  conducting 
a  general  investigation.  We  have  found 
that  the  factual  situation  both  as  to 
source,  destination,  and  volume  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  varies  over  the  Na- 
tion but  that  in  content  there  appears 
to  be  a  uniform  pattern.  The  process 
by  which  we  are  trying  to  complete  the 
mosaic  is  tedious  and  difiScult. 

The  suggestion  contained  in  the  Ober- 
dorfer-Pincus article — that  this  com- 
mittee goes  from  place  to  place  to  repeat 
a  presentation  of  the  same  testimony  or 
to  use  the  same  material — is  not  only 
untruthful,  but  its  presentation  in  this 
vein,  after  the  authors  were  three  times 
given  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts,  Ls 
vile.  Of  course,  the  suggestion  in  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  that  our  ob- 
jective is  to  get  the  names  of  the  re- 
cipients of  Communist  propaganda  to  be 
included  in  our  files  is  likewise  untrue. 
The  facts  are  tliat  most  of  the  recipients 
of  this  Communist  propaganda  have  not 
solicited  it  and  many  of  them  protested 
receipt  of  it.  The  only  names  we  have 
of  recipients  of  this  Communist  propa- 
ganda are  the  names  of  people  who  have 
addressed  letters  to  the  committee  com- 
mending the  committee  for  its  efforts  to 
cope  with  this  poison  which  Is  being  des- 
tined now  to  schools,  colleges,  and 
libraries  as  well  as  other  groups  and  or- 
ganizations across  the  Nation  in  increas  - 
ing  volume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with  com- 
ments on  still  other  misrepresentations 
appearing  in  these  articles  but  I  believe 
I  have  covered  the  principal  items.  I 
have  never  yet  asserted  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is 
above  criticism.  I  readily  assert  that  a.s 
a  human  institution  we  do  make  mis- 
takes. We  try  to  keep  those  mistakes  to  a 
minimum.  I  honestly  feel  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  criticism 
against  the  committee  and  its  work, 
however,  stems  either  from  those  who 
have  an  ax  to  grind  or  are  uninfonned 
I  am  convinced,  likewise,  Mr.  Sp>eaker. 
that  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerlv.jin 
Activities  is  doing  a  vital  work  which  has 
the  approval  of  the  House  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
p>eopIe. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  554, 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith],  makes  in  order,  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate,  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  757,  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  The 
resolution  provides  not  only  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  but  also  for  a  closed 
rule  under  which  no  amendments,  ex- 
cept those  offered  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  may  be  considered.  That 
was  done  because  this  joint   resolution 


deals  with  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

I  think  perhaps  I  also  should  point  out 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  and 
of  the  other  body  is  required  to  approve 
a  Joint  resolution  of  this  t5T>e,  submitting 
to  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  for 
ratification,  a  constitutional  amendment. 

The  House  Joint  resolution,  of  course, 
does  not  require  approval  or  disapproval 
by  the  President,  but  is  first  the  action 
of  the  Congress  and  then  later  comes  the 
action  of  ratifVcatlon  by  the  States. 
That  ratification  requires  an  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  States, 
or  38  States. 

This  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
as  proposed  in  the  House  Joint  resolu- 
tion Is  a  very  simple  one.  It  would  give 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  are  legal  residents — not  resi- 
dents of  some  other  State,  but  legal  resi- 
dents of  the  District  Itself — the  right  and 
privilege  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  perhaps  I  should  say, 
rather,  for  not  more  than  three  electors 
to  represent  them  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege which  actually  selects  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  following  the  gen- 
eral election  which  Is  held  in  Novem- 
ber each  4  years.  This  constitutional 
amendment  would  restrict  to  three  the 
numbers  of  electors  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia would  be  permitted  to  have, 
which  is  the  equal  in  number  to  that 
allowed  the  smallest  State,  but  actually 
would  be  about  the  number  the  District 
would  be  entitled  to  on  a  ix>pulation 
basis,  if  It  were  a  State.  But  this  reso- 
lution in  no  way  creates  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  State.  It  simply  confers 
upon  the  electors,  the  legal  electors,  the 
right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

ITie  amendment  does  not  carry  any 
provision  for  delegates  to  sit  in  the 
House,  or  in  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress. Neither  does  it  have  any  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  various  home 
rule  questions  we  have  had  before  us  for 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  Let  us  suppose  that  I 
land  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  make  it  my  home.  I  have  come  from 
Poland  or  some  other  place,  and  am  not 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  would  I 
have  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  The 
gentleman  would  have  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  State-s;  he  would  have  to 
meet  all  citizenship  requirements,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  re- 
ceived perhaps  more  consideration  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
than  almost  any  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  come  before  this  House  in 
many,  m^iiy  years.  There  have  been  a 
great  many  constitutional  and  other 
legal  questions  raised  in  connection  with 
this  matter.  I  feel,  as  do  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
not  only  worked  long  and  arduously,  but 
has  brought  out  a  very  simple  and  a 
very  effective  resolution  which  will  in 


no  way  take  away  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  right  and  authority 
to  control  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, or  give  to  the  people  of  the 
District  any  powers  except  those  which 
I  have  designated,  to  vote  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEIADER.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  question  directed  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois [Mr.  Mason],  namely,  whether  or 
not  residents  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
who  were  not  citizens  might  participate 
in  the  selection  of  electors.  I  think  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
very  clear  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  DlBtrict  constituting  the  seat  of  Oov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  shall  appoint 
In  such  manner  as  the  Congress  may  direct. 

In  other  words,  the  answer  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  should  have 
been  that  that  enUre  matter  was  left  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
was  not  specifically  either  provided  for 
or  prohibited  in  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment itself. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  Is  right. 
But  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  fix  those  voting  rights. 
Just  as  the  legislature  of  any  State  may 
fix  them  in  any  particular  State. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  this 
does  not  take  away  from  the  Congress 
the  power  to  control  the  public  activities 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  whether  it  deals  with 
transportation  or  whether  uith  the  right 
of  siiffrage.  As  we  have  It  now,  the  Dis- 
trict elects  delegates  to  the  party  na- 
tional conventions. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  on  that  point.  I  shoiild 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  language  I 
have  just  read  in  section  1.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  is  the  same  phrase- 
ology as  appears  in  article  n,  section  1 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  difference  is  that  we  put  in  the 
word  "Congress"  Instead  of  "legisla- 
ture." This  is  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution: 

Each  State  shall  appxslnt,  In  such  manner 
as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct — 

And  so  forth.  We  have  simply  taken 
the  pattern  established  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  left  it  com- 
pletely within  the  discretion  of  Congress 
to  set  up  the  qualifications  of  electors, 
and  how  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  shall  be  selected. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  making  his  clarifying 
statement.  I  had  hoped  and  thought 
that  I  had  made  the  situation  clear,  but 
certainly  the  gentleman's  explanation 
leaves  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
that  the  Congress  retains  to  itself  the 
powers  provided  imder  the  Constitution 
to  deal  with  District  of  Columbia  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Virginia    [Mr.    B«ot- 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  rule  and  the  Joint  reso- 
lution the  rule  makes  in  order.  I  see 
no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  not 
grant  the  same  rights  to  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  are  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  as  all  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have.  In  fact  I  would 
go  so  far  SU5  to  say  we  should  grant  them 
the  right  to  have  full  national  represen- 
tation, full  representation  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  same  as  all  other 
American  citizens  enjoy.  I  have  main- 
tained that  position  for  the  past  three 
Congresses.  I  have  introduced  similar 
resolutions  in  each  Congress,  one  to  grant 
the  i>eople  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  and  the  other  to  grant  Con- 
gress the  authority  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  full  voting  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  which  we  will 
have  before  us  is  practically  identical  to 
the  resolutions  I  have  introduced  in  pre- 
vious Congresses.  It  is,  however,  some- 
what of  a  compromise,  in  that  it  limits 
the  number  of  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  no  more  than  those  of  the  least 
populous  State.  Of  course  it  is  a  com- 
promise. All  major  legislation  gets 
through  as  a  result  of  compromise. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  while  we  are  at 
it,  going  through  the  long,  complicated 
process  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
we  do  not  do  the  job  right  and  give  them 
the  full  vote,  the  same  vote  they  would 
have  in  the  electoral  college  if  they 
were  a  State  of  the  same  population. 
Yet,  as  I  stated  before,  sometimes  a  com- 
promise is  necessary  and  I  agree  to  this 
compromise. 

I  should  like  to  address  myself  for 
just  a  moment  to  the  confiision  that  has 
existed  between  this  proposal  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  the  proposal 
for  home  rule  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. During  the  hearings  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ad- 
monished the  witnesses,  and  properly  so, 
not  to  confuse  this  issue  with  home  rule, 
but  it  is  confused.  Not  more  than  one 
out  of  a  himdred  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  this  problem  really  imder- 
stand  the  difference  between  this  con- 
stitutional amendment  we  are  proposing 
today  and  the  problem  of  home  rule.  I 
venture  to  say  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  advocates  of  home  nile  really  under- 
stand the  difference  between  the  two 
mesisu/es.  The  two  measures  are  simi- 
lar in  only  one  respect,  that  is,  they  give 
the  citizens  the  right  to  vote.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  do,  to  give  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
vote.  The  right  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  does  not  infringe  on 
the  rights  of  the  other  people  of  this 
great  Nation.  If  we  granted  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  representa- 
tion in  the  House  and  Senate,  it  would 
not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  other 
people  of  this  Nation.  However,  if  we 
attempt  to  turn  over  the  government  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  to  the  people  who 
live  within  its  boundaries  to  rule  and 
control,  then  we  do  impinge  on  the  right 
of  the  other  people  of  the  Nation,  be- 
cause all  the  people  of  the  States  have  a 
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stake  and  a  vested  right  and  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Last  week  we  were  talking  about  a 
compact  for  interstate  transporUtion. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Cannon]  expressed  great  concern  that 
we  were  setting  up  control  over  the  taxi- 
cab  rates  here  in  the  Capital  and  giving 
it  to  some  outside  agency. 

He  felt  his  constituents  had  a  stake 
involved  in  the  setting  of  taxicab  rates 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.    Ltist  Mon- 
day, the  House  approved  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Rabaxjt]   requiring  that  no  more 
condemnation   for   urban   renewal  will 
take  place  imtil  50  percent  of  the  people 
who  had  been  evicted,  as  a  result  of  pre- 
vious condemnations,  had  been  replaced. 
That  was  a  proper  bill  and  indicates  the 
concern  that  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan  had   in   the  operation   and   con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal.   I  could  give  hundreds  of  other  ex- 
amples of  how  Members  have  expressed 
their  interest  and  concern  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nation's  Capital.    Over 
and  beyond  the  constitutional  question 
involved,  I  maintain  we  do  not  have  the 
right  to  turn  over  the   control  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  the  people  living 
within  its  boundaries.    Over  and  beyond 
that  fact,  we  must  recognize  that  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  by  foreign  governments. 
Of  the  750,000  people  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  they  are  largely  tran- 
sitory. Members  of  Congress,  members 
of  foreign  goverrunents,  Federal  execu- 
tives, members  of  committee  staffs.     A 
large  portion  of  the  population  does  not 
have  their  grassroots  and  basic  economic 
interests  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.    In  the  recent  primary 
election  here  last   month,   only   21.000 
people  out  of  750,000  population  went 
to  the  polls  to  vote.     So  that  indicates 
a  very  small  percentage  of  those  750,000 
really  have  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation's  Capital.    So,  if  we  granted 
home  rule  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  would  be  turning  over 
the   Federal   interest    and   the  Federal 
rights  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
population.     There  is  a  precedent  for 
not  granting  home  rule  or  control  of  the 
local  government  here  to  the  people  who 
live  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Nation's 
Capital.     On   all   military   reservations 
throughout  the  country,  we  recognize  the 
Federal  interests  are  dominant.    People 
living    on    military    reservations    have 
rights  as  other  American  citizens  have. 
They  can  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,   but  they   do   not   have   any 
control  or  say-so  as  to  how  the  affairs 
on  that  military  reservation  will  be  con- 
ducted.   Regardless  of  what  we  do  re- 
garding home  rule,  we  will  still  be  re- 
sponsible as  to  how  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  are  conducted.    In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  right  to  vote  is  the 
predominant  issue  that  we  have  here, 
I   trust   that   the   Congress   will   over- 
whelmingly approve  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  giving  the  people 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  and  exercise   some   restraint 
on  demanding  that  the  House  act  on  a 
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measure  that  will  turn  over  the  control 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  a  few  people 
who  li  ve  within  its  boundaries.  In  fact. 
I  hop<  some  other  Members  will  recon- 
sider iieir  previous  action,  and  in  the 
mannerism  of  Victor  Borge,  "Whisht." 
scratci  their  names  off  the  discharge 
petitic  n. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  om  Maryland. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  757  and  support  the 
gentleman's  position  on  this  resolution. 
As  th£  gentleman  has  stated  in  his  orig- 
inal rismarks,  some  confusion  may  exist 
in  the  minds  of  the  Members  as  to  this 
natior  al  representation  effort  that  we  are 
suppo-ting,  you  and  I  and  many  others. 
I  rise  merely  to  point  out  that  you  and 
I  are  supporting  this  particular  measure. 
House  Joint  Resolution  757,  100  percent. 
But  y(  lu  and  I  differ  on  home  rule.  I  am 
a  very  strong  supporter  of  home  rule,  but 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  debate  that 
questijn  at  this  point,  but  will  merely 
highli  rht  the  fact  that  you  and  I  differ 
on  th;  question  of  home  rule,  but  that 
we  are  100  percent  for  this  resolution 
provic  ing  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Co  umbia  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent £  nd  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  main  thing  that 
the  A]  nerican  people  are  concerned  about 
and  ill  a  sympathetic  way  is  to  give  the 
peopli;  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote.  That  is  what  this  reso- 
lution does. 

Th(  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  th<  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired, 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gmtleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCm,- 
LocHl,  the  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mitte;  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr,  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  and  the 
Civil  eights  Act  of  1960,  the  law  of  the 
land  low,  in  full  force  and  effect,  every 
qualll  ed  citizen  of  this  country,  except 
those  legally  domiciled  in  the  District 
of  Co:  umbia,  has  the  right  to  exercise  the 
electi  'e  franchise  so  far  as  electors  for 
Presi(  ent  and  Vice  President  are  con- 
cerne  i. 

Th«  rule  which  Is  under  discussion  now 
will  make  in  order  a  resolution  submit- 
ting 1 0  the  states  for  ratification  a  con- 
stitut  onal  amendment  which  will  give 
the  pjople  legally  domiciled  in  the  Dis- 
trict )f  Columbia  the  right  to  vote  for 
presi(  ential  and  vice-presidential  elec- 
tors. This,  indeed,  is  a  historic  occasion. 
I  trui  t  the  rule  will  be  adopted  and  that 
the  r(  solution  submitting  the  question  to 
the  States  will  have  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
yield  sack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ylelil  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution  has  been 
thoroughly  explained  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me.  It  simply  provides  that 
the  c  tizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  3e  entitled  to  vote  for  the  President 
and  "''ice  President  of  the  Unitf^d  State.s 


and  to  elect  electors  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  President. 

I  hope  the  House  will  not  confuse  it 
with  many  of  the  confusing  things  con- 
cerning the  District  of  Columbia,  be- 
cause it  deals  solely  with  the  one  problem 
of  the  right  of  these  people  who  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  vote  for  their 
President.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
question,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
from  the  present  agitation  about  home 
rule  in  the  District,  because  there  you 
run  into  a  constitutional  prohibition 
which  has  not  only  constitutional  but 
also  historic  reasons  why  the  Congress 
should  exercise,  as  the  Constitution  re- 
quires, exclusive  legislation  over  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  will  not  go  into  that, 
because  it  has  no  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  the  bill  before  us.  I  hope  thus 
resolution  may  be  adopted  and  that  the 
constitutional  resolution  also  may  be 
adopted  by  the  House,  because  I  can  see 
no  valid  reason  why  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  should  be  denied  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

The  joint  resolution  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  After  studious  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
it  has  been  stripped  down  to  the  one,  as 
I  regard  it,  noncontroversial  question: 
and  in  this  late  day  of  the  session  it  is 
my  hope  that  this  may  be  gotten  through 
and  go  to  the  States  for  ratification.  It 
is  the  one  chance,  because  if  it  is  com- 
phcated  further  with  other  matters  that 
do  not  directly  relate  to  the  question  of 
the  right  to  vote  for  I»resident,  the  whole 
thing  is  going  to  fail  in  this  late  day  of 
the  session.  I  hope  very  much  it  can  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

If  it  is  enacted,  then  the  question  of 
who  can  vote  in  these  elections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  by  the  Congress;  in  other 
words,  the  qualifications  of  the  voters 
and  all  the  details  with  respect  to  votinp 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  addi- 
tional act  of  Congress.  I  hope  the  joint 
resolution  may  be  passed  by  the  House 
without  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
tjentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InoityeI. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago.  articles  appeared  in  certain 
Washington  dallies  strongly  implying 
that  certain  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress  had  improperly  expended  pub- 
lic funds  while  performing  special  con- 
gressional assignments.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  expenditures  for  meals  in 
the  Surf  Bar  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Ho- 
tel in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  These  arti- 
cles stronc'ly  inferred  that  the  Surf  Bar 
was  only  a  cocktail  lounge,  or  a  place 
where  only  alcoholic  beverages  were 
soived.  and  thereby  by  inference  and 
implication  accused  these  distinguished 
Members  of  falsifying  their  meal  vouch- 
ers 

Knowing  from  my  personal  experi- 
tnces  that  food  is  served  in  the  Surf  Bar 
le  uliuly.    I   made  certain  inquiries   in 


Honolulu  and  have  received  the  following 
information : 

The  Surf  Bar  during  the  year  1957,  the 
specific  year  the  articles  referred  to,  did 
serve  alcoholic  beverages  to  their  pa- 
trons, but  at  the  same  time  served  meals 
evei-y  day  of  the  week. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  in  the  year  1957.  76,871  meals 
were  served  to  patrons  of  the  Surf  Bar. 
In  the  year  1958.  62.200  meals  were 
served  to  patrons  of  the  Surf  Bar.  In 
the  year  1959,  77,448  meals  were  served 
to  patrons  of  the  Surf  Bar.  This  year, 
as  of  May  31,  29.947  meals  were  served 
to  patrons  of  the  Surf  Bar. 

I  have  cited  these  statistics  because 
these  newspaper  articles  strongly  in- 
ferred that  only  liquor  was  being  served 
in  the  Surf  Bar.  This  inference  is  im- 
derstandable  because  the  name,  "Surf 
Bar,"  would  naturally  imply  that  as  a 
place  designated  as  a  bar.  only  liquor 
would  be  served.  I  am  hoping  that  by 
citing  these  statistics  I  am  able  to  indi- 
cate to  my  colleagues  that  meals  are 
served  in  the  Surf  Bar,  and  by  meals  I 
do  not  mean  hors  d'oeuvre.  I  mean  full 
meals.  It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to 
my  colleagues  to  note  that  across  the 
courtyard  from  the  Surf  Bar  is  the  main 
dining  room  of  the  Royal  Hawaiian 
Hotel.  This  dining  room  is  called  the 
Monarch  Room  and,  naturally,  the  Mon- 
arch Room  serves  meals,  but  in  a  more 
lavish  manner.  I  feel  that  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  the  meals  in  the  Monarch  Room 
are  much  more  expensive  than  the  meals 
in  the  Surf  Bar. 

I  purposely  cited  the  existence  of  the 
main  dining  room,  the  Monarch  Room, 
to  point  out  the  strong  possibility  that 
our  colleagues  in  having  their  meals 
served  in  the  Surf  Bar  were  actually 
saving  taxpayers  money.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  at  the  Royal  Ha- 
waiian Hotel  could  have  very  legitimately 
had  their  meals  in  the  Monarch  Room 
at  much  more  expensive  rates,  but  it 
seems  from  the  printed  vouchers  that 
our  colleagues  decided  to  have  their 
meals  in  the  Surf  Bar  at  coffee-shop 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  short 
presentation  has  brought  some  light  to 
the  Surf  Bar  incident. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  RabautL 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  fitting  that  we,  the  representative 
body  of  the  Congress,  pause  this  day  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  flag.  What  we  do  and 
say  here  today.  I  pray,  will  make  itself 
felt  not  only  to  our  own  citizenry,  but 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well — for  to- 
day we  express  our  love  for  country,  our 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  human 
decency,  our  devotion  to  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  freedom,  our  national  depend- 
ence upon  Almighty  God  by  pledging,  as 
a  nation,  our  allegiance  to  the  Stars  and 
Strip)es. 


The  story  of  our  flag  is  the  story  of 
our   Nation.     Shining  forth  from  that 
field  cf  blue  is  a  star  for  each  of  the  50 
United  States.    That  field  of  blue  had  a 
proud   and   courageous   beginning,   and 
each  addition  since  then  has  written  a 
glorious  chapter  to  the  story  of  America. 
Wherever  this  banner  is  unfurled  there 
is  hope  in  the  hearts  of  men  who  believe 
that  God  created  man  and  destined  him 
to  he  free.    Freed  to  fashion  his  life, 
alongside  his  neighbor,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbor — to  join  freely  in 
community  with  other  communities  of 
similar  ambition  in  the  creation  of  the 
state  that  will  govern  judiciously  the  acts 
of  its  citizens — free  to  choose  its  leaders 
and   administrators  who  exercise  their 
mandate    to    govern.     All    these    basic 
principles  of  democratic  government  are 
contained  in  a  symbol — a  symbol  that 
shall  forever  be  the  inspiration  of  a  free 
people  who   daily  pledge,  as  did  their 
forefathers— their   lives,   their   fortunes 
and  their  sacred  honor — to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  chosen  way  of  life. 

Six  years  ago  today,  the  President 
sirrned  Public  Law  396,  which  inserted  the 
words  "under  God"  in  our  pledge  of  alle- 
giance to  the  flag.  As  author  of  the  bill, 
I  should  like  to  reflect  a  moment,  on  this 
anniversary  occasion,  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  amendment. 

In  the  last  184  years  this  Nation  has 
gradually  increased  its  role  among  the 
free  sister  nations  of  the  earth  to  the 
position  of  undisputed  leadership.  This 
leadership  is  not  only  material,  but  spir- 
itual as  well.  For  today  we  have  been 
catapulted  into  the  unique  position 
wliere  influence  has  shifted  from  the  ma- 
terial world  to  the  world  of  ideas.  It  has 
been  quoted  by  many  commentators  of 
our  contemporary  scene  that  the  big 
battle  now  is  for  men's  minds. 

The  means  of  ultimate  material  de- 
struction are  at  hand — the  need  now  is 
for  the  deterrent  force  of  Christian  ideas 
to  neutralize  the  preponderance  of  ma- 
terial know-how. 

In  many  circles  not  a  few  iriformed 
people  are  saying  that  this  country  is 
losing  this  most  important  battle  for 
free  minds.  We  cannot  afford  to  capit- 
ulate to  the  atheistic  philosophies  of 
godless  men — we  must  strive  to  ever  re- 
mind the  world  that  this  great  Nation 
has  been  endowed  by  a  creator,  and  that 
this  concept  finds  expression  in  our  de- 
clared way  of  life. 

The  revision  inserting  the  words  "un- 
der God  ■  in  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  flag  goes  far  toward  fulflUing  this 
obligation.  As  legislators  of  this  Na- 
tion's laws,  I  feel  that  this  task  falls 
primarily  upon  us — let  us  be  ever  alert 
to  the  necessity  of  this  duty. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.     The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 
The  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  554, 1  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  757)  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  757,  with  Mr.  Trucble 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

By  mianimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  deem  it  a  great  priv- 
ilege, in  fact  I  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
notable  milestone  in  my  service  as  a 
Congiessman,  to  sponsor  this  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  will  give  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
right  to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  It 
seems  incongruous  that  citizens  as  far 
away  as  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  the 
right  to  vote  while  the  residents  of  the 
seat  of  Government  do  not,  especially 
when  it  Is  remembered  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
all  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  Federal  taxes,  local 
taxes,  and  service  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
The  District  of  Columbia  with  more 
than  748,000  residents  has  a  greater 
number  of  persons  than  15  of  our  States. 
and  a  greater  number  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  served  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
World  War  II  than  served  from  one- 
third  of  our  States.  The  District's  pop- 
ulation, in  fact,  exceeds  the  combined 
population  of  Alaska,  Nevada,  and  Wyo- 
ming. As  against  748.000  of  the  District. 
Vermont  has  372,000,  Delaware  454.000, 
Wyoming  319.000.  Nevada  280.000.  and 
Alaska  only  191,000  inhabitants. 

In  1948,  the  last  time  the  District  s 
tax  contributions  were  reported  sepa- 
rately, the  District  paid  over  $363  million 
in  Federal  taxes,  more  than  the  con- 
tributions of  25  States. 

One  may  ask  why  have  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  been  denied 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President?  A  study  of  the  constitutional 
debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787  and  also  the  contempo- 
rary writings  of  our  leading  statesmen 
of  that  day  discloses  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
deny  the  District  such  rights.  The  de- 
nial stems,  apparently,  from  an  over- 
sight or  omission  on  their  part,  for  no- 
where in  our  ftmdamental  instrument  is 
there  an  express  prohibition  against  vot- 
ing by  residents  of  the  District.  It  is 
just  that  the  Constitution  simply  does 
not  provide  for  the  right. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  be- 
ing considered  in  Philadelphia  in  1787 
James  Madison  wrote  in  the  Federalist, 
No.  43,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
Federal  City  should  "of  course  have  their 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  Government 
which  is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them."  / 

At  that  time  it  was  not  known  where 
the  seat  of  Government  would  be  or 
what  would  be  the  size  of  the  area  ceded 
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to  the  Federal  Government  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  might  have  been,  for  aU  the 
Pounding  Fathers  knew,  a  very  small 
area  indeed,  just  enough  to  encompass 
the  Federal  buildings  needed  to  carry 
out  the  business  of  govemmMit,  with 
the  residents  around  it  retaining  their 
State  citizenship.  In  any  event,  no  pro- 
vision for  suffrage  was  Included.  As  the 
remarks  of  Madison  suggest,  the  failure 
to  do  so  was  due  to  an  oversight  rather 
than  to  an  intention  by  the  framers  to 
deny  residents  of  the  District  the  right 
to  vote. 

Technically,  voting  rights  are  denied 
District  residents  because  the  Constitu- 
tion is  said  to  provide  the  machinery 
only  through  the  States  for  the  election 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress and  for  the  selection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President — see  article  I. 
section  2.  Since  the  District  is  not  a 
State  or  part  of  a  State,  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery through  which  its  citizens  may 
participate  in  such  matters. 

The  correction  of  this  omission  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  my  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  757,  which  calls  for  a 
simple  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  authorize  Congress  to  pass 
laws  permitting  District  citizens  to  vote 
in  national  elections. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  my  resolu- 
tion does  not  conflict  with  or  have  any 
bearing  on  the  question  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  This  is  not  an 
"either -or"  proposition.  My  amendment 
only  provides  for  a  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. This  resolution  is  not  "home  rule" 
nor  is  it  a  substitute  for  "home  rule."  It 
is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the  resi- 
dents <rf  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  campaigning  for  the  right  to  vote 
almost  since  the  time  the  land  which 
became  known  as  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  was  ceded  by  the  States  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland. 

Their  early  campaigns  for  the  fran- 
chise were  supported  by  several  Presi- 
dents. President  James  Monroe  in  1818, 
Andrew  Jackson  in  1831,  William  Henry 
Harrison  in  1841.  and  Andrew  Johnson 
in  1866  urged  national  representation 
for  the  District  in  various  forms. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  numerous 
resolutions  over  the  years,  some  75  in 
number.  Of  these,  three  were  favorably 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committees  of 
the  Congress,  in  the  Senate  in  1922  and 
1925  and  by  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  1940.  I  may  mention 
that  I  supported  and  voted  for  the  bill  in 
1940,  which  was  favorably  reported  by 
this  committee. 

In  this  Congress  for  the  first  time  a 
resolution  has  passed  one  of  the  Houses 
of  Congress.  The  Senate  on  February  2, 
1960,  favorably  acted  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39.  This  circumstance  and 
the  recent  granting  of  statehood  to 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  lead  me  to  be  opti- 
mistic about  succeeding  in  getting  my 
amendment  adopted  by  the  House  dxir- 
ing  this  Congress. 

The  long  struggle  to  get  a  vote  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  slowly  but 
surely  educated  the  American  public  to 
the  point  where  there  is  little  resistance 
to  giving  the  vote  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District,  at  least  in  Federal  elections. 
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This  leslslation  will  In  no  way  lessen 
the  coitrol  of  Congress  over  the  seat 
of  gove  -nment.  Further,  the  number  of 
electon  provided  for  shaU  in  no  event 
exceed  the  niunber  allotted  to  the  least 
populot  IS  State.  That  means  the  District 
would  1  ave  three  electors,  the  equivalent 
numbe]  of  two  Senators  and  one  Repre- 

confra til'  Tfi 

Mr.  iJDALL.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentler  lan  yield? 

Mr.    :eLLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  r  jm  Arizona, 

Mr.  JDALL.  I  think  the  chairman 
should  be  commended  for  making  a  very 
concise  and  clear  presentation  of  what 
the  lefislation  does.  I  wanted  to  ask 
two  or  three  questions,  If  I  might,  to  es- 
tablish in  our  minds  what  it  does  not  do. 
The  bill  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment passed  by  the  Senate  in  February, 
as  I  rocall,  did  provide  in  addition  to 
voting  rights  for  President  and  Vice 
Presid<  nt,  that  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict c(  luld  elect  two  Congressmen.  The 
amend  nent  before  us  today  does  not  do 
that.  \m  I  correct? 
Mr.  I  SELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  UDALL.  The  constitutional 
amentfcient  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
Februs  ry  also  had  no  limitation  with  re- 
gard U I  the  electoral  vote  In  the  electoral 
college  of  the  District.  However,  there 
is  sue]  I  limitation  in  this  bill,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  I^ELLER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  that  I  find  this  limita- 
tion ai  1  invidious  one.  I  think  all  of  the 
citizens  of  our  country  should  stand  on 
equal  footing.  For  my  own  part,  I  will 
favor  ind  will  vote  for  this  amendment, 
but  I  think  this  limitation  does  not  do 
justic(  to  the  people  of  the  District,  nor 
does  1  square  with  my  Idea  of  the  Con- 
stitutl  3n  as  an  equalitarian  document. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, he.  apparently,  \s  interested  In 
an  issie.  I  am  interested  in  a  cause — 
the  C8use  of  the  ballot.  I  am  what  one 
would  call  a  practical  politician.  I  could 
not  g!t  through  my  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  nor  could  I  get  through  this 
House  all  that  the  gentleman  wants. 
Therqfore,  to  use  the  words  that  often 
compromise — half  a  loaf  is  better 
I  lo  loaf  at  all 

UDALL.    I    have    no    argiunent 
ny  colleague  on  this  point.    May 
one  other  question  of  the  chair 
u^o«,  [f  he  will  yield  further?    The  citi- 
zen o    the  ordinary  American  city  has 
a  bur  die  of  voting  rights  consisting  of 
the  rght  to  vote  for  his  municipal  of- 
ficials, State  officials,  the  right  to  elect 
Congressman — and   also  to  vote  for 
Presic  ent  and  Vice  President.    It  is  that 
bundl  i  of  rights  that  we  normally  speak 
of  wh  ;n  we  talk  of  voting  rights.    There 
is  onl  r  one  of  those  four  rights  conferred 
here  i  oday,  am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr  CELLER.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr. 
made 
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UDALL.  I  think  the  chairman 
it  quite  plain  that  this  amendment 
does  :iot  confer  the  right  of  local  self- 
goveriment  that  the  citizens  of  every 
capitsil  In  the  Western  World— except  I 
think]  Washington  and  Baghdad — have 


to  govern  their  local  affairs— to  deter- 
mine how  to  dispose  of  sewage,  how  to 
run  the  police  force,  and  other  matters 
of  local  concern. 

Mr.  CEIiER.  I  think  Brasilia,  the 
new  capital  of  Brazil,  Is  very  much  like 
our  present  District  of  Columbia.  I 
think  laws  have  been  set  up  there  by 
President  Kubichek  of  Brazil  and  his 
colleagues,  along  the  lines  of  the  laws 
that  appertain  to  our  own  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  only  other  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  of  my  colleague,  and 
I  know  he  has  fought  long  in  his  com- 
mittee for  a  poll  tax  amendment,  is  this 
question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  other 
body  in  the  series  of  constitutional 
amendments  which  it  sent  over  con- 
tained an  amendment  spwisored  by  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Florida  to 
eliminate  the  poll  tax  by  constitutional 
amendment? 

Mr.     CEIiER.     That    is    correct.    I 
might  add  that  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  was  three-pronged. 
It  provided  for  a  vote  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  Federal  elections  and  for 
the  election  of  a  delegate  or  delegates. 
Secondly,  it  provided  for  the  abolition 
of  the  poll  tax.    Thirdly.  It  provided  for 
the  selection  by  various  governors  of 
Representatives  in  Congress  in  the  event 
of  some   holocaust  or  common  catas- 
trophe where  a  great  many  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  might  be  extermi- 
nated.   Again,  being  practical.  I  knew 
It  would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  get  such 
a  three-pronged  constitutional  amend- 
ment  through    the   House,    much    less 
through  my  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  I  reasoned  that  It  would  be  better 
not  to  have  such  a  broad  target  at  which 
opponents  could  aim  their  shafts  of  op- 
position, and,  therefore.  I  tried  to  have 
this  amendment  as  simple  as  possible 
and  limit  It  to  the  joint  resolution  which 
you  now  have  before  you.    I  had  a  pre- 
dilection to  widen  It  a  little  bit.  but  I 
had  to  bow  down  to  the  wishes  of  my 
committee   who    are   very    astute    and 
learned  men  and  practical  men.    They 
offered  amendments  and  we  fashioned 
the  proposed  legislation  that  you  now 
have  before  you.    I  think  it  Is  a  good  bill. 
On  the  way  to  the  simmiit.  we  may  have 
to  visit  a  number  of  plateaus.    This  is 
one  of  the  plateaus  on  the  way  to  the 
summit. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  might  say  to  my  col- 
league. I  shall  support  his  amendment. 
I  just  want  to  observe,  however,  that  It 
seems  to  me  the  base  of  the  amendment 
sent  to  us  by  the  other  body  has  been 
almost  whittled  away.  I  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  generous  proposal.  I  regard  it  as 
a  minimum  proposal,  and  I  shall  sup- 
port it  as  such.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldmg. 

Mr.  CELLER.  The  bill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39,  which  passed  the  Senate 
particularly  contained  the  provision  for 
the  abolition  of  the  poll  tax.  The  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  Senator  Holland,  was  the 
faithful  and  courageous  sponsor  of  the 
poll  tax  repeal.  He  has  assured  me  that 
in  the  interest  of  getthig  at  least  the 
vote  for  the  District  In  national  elections 
he  would  yield  on  his  amendment.    If 


he  does  not  make  this  sacrifice  there 
might  not  be  any  bill  passing  the  House. 
The  Senator  graciously  yielded  on  his 
amendment.  I  hope  that  he  will  press 
for  the  poll  tax  repeal  in  the  next  ses- 
sion. I  pledge  every  possible  help  to  him 
in  that  repeal.  I  shall  do  all  and  sundry 
to  support  such  repeal  on  the  House  side 
a.s  he  will  on  the  Senate  side. 
The  right,  the  privilege,  the  duty  to 

vote whatever   characteri.stization   you 

may  ascribe  to  it— is  the  foundation 
upon  which  rests  what  is  the  essence  of 
a  democracy,  namely,  government  by 
discussion.  Therefore,  unjustifiable  seg- 
regation from  political  life  is  a  cruel 
exercise  in  isolation. 

Under  Anglo  Saxon  concepts,  since  the 
year  1215  when  the  Magna  Carta  de- 
clared that  exceptional  feudal  aids  were 
not  to  be  levied  without  the  common 
counsel  of  the  realm,  the  extension  of 
the  body  of  the  electorate  has  been  the 
universal  goal.  At  first,  the  counsel  de- 
manded by  the  Magna  Carta  was  given 
by  an  assembly  consisting  of  great  lords, 
ecclesiastical  prelates  and  tenants  in 
chief,  but  there  were  in  essence  local 
a.ssemblies  or  town  meetings.  They  met 
twice  a  year  to  determine  questions  of 
law,  inflict  criminal  punishment  and  to 
transact  other  kinds  of  business.  This 
was  the  skeleton  of  the  true  representa- 
tive system. 

In  1265  the  leaders  of  the  barons  em- 
battled with  the  king  and  called  for  a 
parliament  of  two  knights  out  of  each 
.shire,  two  burgesses  from  the  towns,  and 
from  five  sports  each,  four  men.  Thirty 
years  later,  there  was  summoned  what 
is  known  as  the  "model  parliament"  by 
King  Edward  I  which  consisted  of  2 
archbishops,  all  of  the  bishops,  the  more 
important  abbots.  7  earls,  41  barons, 
and  in  addition  to  these,  each  sheriff 
"shall  cause  to  be  elected  2  knights  from 
each  shire,  2  burgesses  each  from  115 
cities  and  boroughs."  At  first  the 
clergy,  the  barons,  and  the  commoners 
met  separately.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  work  and  gradually  there  evolved 
the  House  of  Lords  which  was  comprised 
of  lords  temporal  and  lords  spiritual  and 
a  House  of  Commons  representing  all  of 
the  classes. 

I  have  gone  back  to  English  history 
because  our  ov^-n  institutions  derived 
therefrom.  In  my  review  I  am  again 
struck  with  the  thought  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  was  the  most 
civilizing  element  in  the  development  of 
national  entities. 

The  French  Revolution  and  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  gave  radical  impetus  to 
this  extension  of  the  franchise.  Basic 
to  our  understanding  is  the  historical 
statement  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence "all  governments  derived  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

It  has  been  said  another  way,  "Either 
no  individual  member  of  the  human  race 
has  any  real  rights  or  else  all  have  the 
same."  Widening  the  electorate  has 
been  no  easy  victory.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  Revolution  there  was  not 
a  colony  which  did  not  require  the  own- 
ership of  property  for  the  privilege  of 
voting.  Eight  colonies  imposed  reUgious 
or  moral  tests  upon  either  officers  or  elec- 


tors. New  Hampshire  excluded  Roman 
Catholics;  and  South  Carolina  deemed 
unsafe  all  citizens  who  did  not  beUeve 
in  God  and  a  future  life.  Several  re- 
quired that  assemblymen  should  be  Prot- 
estants, while  others  demanded  that 
they  should  believe  in  God  and  the  di- 
vine inspiration  of  the  Scriptm-es. 

By  1830  it  may  be  said  that  a  broad, 
though  not  universal,  suffrage  had  been 
acquired  in  practically  all  the  Original 
Thirteen  States.  There  were  exceptions 
like  North  Carolina,  or  Rhode  Island, 
where  Dorr  and  his  followers  acquired 
the  vote  only  by  rebellion.  Where  a 
proiJertv  qualification  occurred  in  the 
State  west  of  the  AUeghenies,  it  was  of 
little  consequence,  so  long  as  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  cheap  land  made  it  easy 
for  all  to  obtain  property.  By  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  practically  universal, 
manhood  suffrage  had  been  established 
for  all  whites. 

It  took  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
20th  century  to  remove  the  disqualifica- 
tion of  sex.  The  paramount  question 
therefore  before  us  is — shall  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  classed 
with  idiots,  insane  people,  and  persons 
convicted  of  serious  crimes  which  today 
constitute  the  major  classes  of  people 
who  are  disenfranchised?  Great  efforts 
have  been  made  by  this  Congress  to  as- 
.sure  the  right  to  vote  to  all  inhabitants 
under  the  i5th  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, although  this  amendment 
speaks  of  abridgements  of  the  vote  on 
racial  groups.  Our  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  through  1960  are  based  upon  that 
amendment.  There  can  be,  therefore, 
no  logic,  no  justification,  no  indifference 
to  the  di.senfranchisement  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Under  this  bill,  the  enfranchisement  is 
a  limited  one. 

The  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia want  to  participate  in  national  elec- 
tions, even  if  it  were  to  be  as  abortive  as 
.such  participation  was  back  in  1924 
when  the  Alabama  Democratic  delega- 
tion in  Madison  Square  Garden  said  "24 
for  Underwood"  through  103  ballots. 
Without  any  kind  of  vote,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  mere  wards 
of  Congress.  They  are  declassed.  That 
reflects  upon  their  dignity;  it  wounds 
their  pride:  they  are  disqualified,  though 
qualified.  They  are  written  off  like  ex- 
cess baggage. 

What  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
to  deny  them  the  right  to  vote  at  least 
in  the  presidential  election?  There  is 
no  skin  off  anyone's  back  in  granting  that 
right.  None  is  hurt  but  many  will  be 
helped.  We  boast  of  our  conception  of 
fair  play.  It  is  not  fair  to  have  a  whole 
Nation  possessed  of  the  ballot,  but  not 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Why  place  a  hex  on  them?  Denial  of 
any  vote  is  not  like  cutting  out  a  useless 
appendix ;  it  goes  to  the  heart  and  pride 
of  the  citizen,  and  pride  is  one  of  our 
most  precious  human  emotions. 

On  an  average,  40  percent  of  our  peo- 
ple qualified  to  vote  do  not  vote  either 
through  apathy  or  ignorance.  I  assure 
you  the  people  of  the  District  will  not  be 
guilty  of  either  indifference  or  unwilling- 
ness or  ignorance.  They  will  vote  to  a 
man.  Their  hunger  for  the  vote  is  too 
great— they  would  literally  devour  it. 


For  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  hope 
the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  will  be 
available  to  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  do  our  part  in  conferring  a  fun- 
damental American  right — the  right  to 
vote  for  presidential  and  vice  presiden- 
tial electors— upon  the  citizens  who  re- 
side in  and  have  their  legal  domicile  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  understand  why.  more  than 
180  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Nation, 
our  Con.stitution  has  not  been  amended 
to  provide  such  fundamental  privilege 
No  one  has  explained  why  our  fellow 
American  citizens  who  choose  to  make 
their  homes  in  the  Capital  City  of  the 
Nation  should  be  denied  the  elective 
franchise  in  a  representative  republic. 
Therefore,  we  are  presented  not  only 
with  a  rare  historic  opportunity  but  also 
with  a  basic  historic  challenge. 

House  Joint  Resolution  757  proposes 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  only  one 
particular— to  permit  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  who  are  legally 
domiciled  therein,  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  or,  more  technically 
speaking,  for  presidential  and  vice  pres- 
idential electors. 

House  Joint  Resolution  757  does  not 
include  any  of  the  other  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  other  body  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  39  and  it  does  not  contain 
any  provision  for  the  election  of  Dele- 
gates to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  addition,  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
House  does  not  provide  for  any  amend- 
ments except  amendments  offered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

No  amendments  will  be  offered.  I  am 
happy  to  make  this  statement  in  order 
to  allay  any  fear  of  any  Manber  who 
desires  to  support  this  measure  but  who 
could  not  support  it  in  conjunction  with 
unrelated  measures  which  might  be  ob- 
jectionable to  any  of  my  colleagues. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  of  the  definite 
opinion  that  with  anything  as  funda- 
mental and  lasting  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  I  much  prefer  to  confine 
consideration  to  one  topic  at  a  time. 

The  proposed  amendment  is  necessary 
because  the  Constitution  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  the  selection  of  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors  by  any  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  Federal  Union 
other  than  States.  Since  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  not  a  State,  there  is  no 
method  short  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  will  permit  the  residents,  le- 
gally domiciled  in  the  District,  to  exercise 
the  elective  franchise. 

The  proposed  amendment  will  simply 
authorize  the  District  to  select  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  electors  in 
a  manner  simUar  to  the  method  provided 
for  the  States  in  article  U,  section  1  of 
the  Constitution.  In  fact,  the  language 
adopted  is  patterned  after  the  language 
in  article  II.  In  addition,  it  contains  the 
proviso  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Dis- 
trict be  entitled  to  more  electors  than 
the  least  populous  State.  This  proviso 
was  adopted  because  it  was  thought  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  the  Dis- 
trict, which  is  not  a  State,  have  a  greater 
voice  in  selecting  the  President  and  Vice 
President  than  the  least  populous  State. 
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Upon  ratification  of  the  amendment, 
the  Congress  will  be  empowered  to  enact 
enabling  legislation  setting  forth  the 
qualifications  of  the  electors;  the  quali- 
fications for  District  voters,  and  the 
manner  in  which  elections  are  to  be  held. 
With  respect  to  the  States,  these  matters, 
under  article  11,  section  1,  are  left  to  the 
respective  State  legislatures. 

The  proposed  amendment  next  pro- 
vides that  the  District  electors  "meet 
in  the  District  and  perform  such  duties 
as  provided  by  the  12th  article  of  amend- 
ment." This  is  the  present  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  prescribes  the 
manner  in  which  the  electors  cast  their 
ballots  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
In  the  event  the  election  is  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Dis- 
trict would  not  participate.  In  that 
contingency,  the  delegation  from  each 
State  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  and,  since 
the  District  is  not  a  State  there  is  no 
method  by  which  it  could  participate  in 
such  event.  The  committee  considered 
this  problem  but  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  try  to  adopt  language  into  this 
simple  resolution  which  would  give  the 
District  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, if  such  condition  ever  arose. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive 
legislation  over  the  District  under  article 
I,  section  8,  clause  17,  of  the  Constitution 
will  not  be  affected.  In  other  words, 
amending  the  Constitution  to  grant  the 
right  of  franchise  in  presidential  elec- 
tions will  in  no  way  diminish  the  legis- 
lative power  of  Congress  over  the  Dis- 
trict. 

There  is  strong  argument  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  did  not  intend  to  de- 
prive the  citizens  of  the  future  District 
of  the  right  to  vote  even  though  they 
did  intend  to  create  a  separate  seat  for 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  ex- 
clusive domain  and  control  of  Congress. 
To  this  extent  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendment  will  not  alter  the  character 
of  the  District  as  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Today  the  District  has  a  population  of 
about  750,000  people,  which  is  more  than 
the  peculation  of  each  of  13  of  our 
States.  The  citizens  of  the  District  have 
fought  and  died  in  every  U.S.  war  since 
the  District  was  founded.  Yet  they 
cannot  now  vote  in  national  elections 
because  the  Constitution  has  restricted 
that  privilege  to  citizens  who  have  a  vot- 
ing residence  in  one  of  the  States. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  did  contem- 
plate the  creation  of  a  Federal  district 
but  they  neglected  to  make  provision  for 
the  residents  of  the  future  District  to 
vote  for  presidential  and  vice-presiden- 
tial electors.  In  1788  and  1789,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  ceded  the  original  ter- 
ritory to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
1846,  the  Virginia  portion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  retroceded  to  Virginia. 
To  my  comprehension,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  Founding  Fathers,  if  they  had 
contemplated  the  growth  of  the  District 
as  a  permanent  home  for  so  many  of  our 
citizens,  would  not  have  made  provision 
for  thOTi  to  vote.  I  believe,  therefore,  by 
adopting  the  proposed  amendment  we 
will  be  conforming  the  Constitution  to 
present  day  reality,  but  in  keeping  with 
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lipirit  of  our  forebears  who  founded 
Nation. 

,  I  should  like  to  stress  that  this 

was  given  very  careful  consid- 

by  the  Judiciary  Committee.    It 

for  your  consideration  a  most 

proposal.    With  its  adoption 

Congress  and  its  ratification  by 

.„  the  legally  domiciled  residents 

District  of  Columbia  shall  at  long 

come   of   age.     This  is,   indeed,   a 

occasion. 

HENDERSON.    Mr.     Chairman, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

.  Mcculloch,   i  am  happy  to 

to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

HENDERSON.     I   should  like   to 

the  gentleman  for  his  state- 

and  his  explanation  of  the  resolu- 

and  the  amendment  which  is  pro- 

.  in  the  resolution.    In  his  remarks 

gentleman    referred    to    the    12  th 

and  it  is  also  referred  to 

ijhe    body    of    the    resolution    itself. 

like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 

fentleman  from  Ohio  the  following 
which  is  a  part  of  the  first  sen- 
of  the  12th  amendment: 
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The  electors  shall  meet  In  their  reapective 

Stat(s,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and 

President,  one  ot  whom,  at  least,  shall 

an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 


lie 


then  selves. 


Tke  amendment  with  which  we  are 
deal  ng  this  afternoon  is  an  amendment 
;)ertaining  to  a  State  but  to  the  seat 
of  gjvemment.  or  to  a  district,  as  it  is 
call<  d.  the  District  of  Columbia.  May  I 
the  gentleman  if  the  restricting  lan- 
guage contained  in  this  first  sentence, 
which  states,  "one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shai  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves,"  should  be  con- 
strued to  apply  to  the  electors  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  itself  is  not 
a  St  Eite. 

M  r.  Mcculloch.  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  resolution  before  us  if 
ado])ted  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
question  propoimded  by  our  colleague 
f ror  \  Otiio.  1  am  of  the  opinion,  and  we 
stuc  led  this  question  since  the  resolution 
was  reported,  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President  would  be  limited  so  far  as 
resiliences  are  required  only  and  just  as 
thei  have  been  limited  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleiAan. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
NeM  York  [  Mr.  Multer  ] . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
vers  happy  to  support  this  resolution. 
If  I  gather  the  sentiment  of  the  House, 
I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  that  the 
sugt  estion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
who  preceded  me,  would  be  followed  by 
the  House  with  a  unanimous  vote  in 
supiort  of  this  resolution. 

I  ( :annot  understand  how  anyone  could 
be  (pposed  to  giving  the  right  to  vote, 
the  privilege  to  vote,  to  the  residents  of 
the  bistrict  of  Columbia. 

lere  is  no  doubt  that  this  resolution 

^tep  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  must 

lasize  that  it  is  only  one  step.     I 

that  no  one  who  supports  this  bill 

iretend  that  by  so  doing  he  has  done 

lat  need  be  done  for  the  citizens  of 

the  pistrict  of  Columbia.    The  right  to 


vote  is  only  one  element  that  makes  up 
the  right  of  self-government.  Giving 
the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  still  does  not  give  them  the 
right  to  govern  themselves  within  the 
District.  It  still  does  not  give  them  the 
right  to  have  an  elective  representative 
speak  and  vote  for  them  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

The  right  to  representation  in  the 
Congress  and  the  right  to  make  local 
laws  for  their  local  self-government  are 
encompassed  within  the  home-rule  bills 
before  the  House. 

While  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  senti- 
ment for  this  measure  now  before  us  has 
been  sparked  and  encouraged,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  persistent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  sponsors  of  home  rule,  none 
who  support  this  bill  should  assume  that 
they  have  done  their  full  duty  by  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Having  voted  for  this  resolution,  each 
of  the  sponsors  thereof  should  then  re- 
solve to  bring  before  the  House  for  its 
action  the  home  rule  bill  which  will  give 
to  the  residents  of  the  District  the  other 
two  rights  which  are  just  as  important 
to  them  as  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  to  wit.  the  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  right  to  make  their  local  laws. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  how 
those  who  stand  for  States  rights  oppose 
home  rule  for  the  District.  Although 
the  District  is  not  a  State,  States  rights 
is  merely  a  name  for  self-government. 
The  State,  or  the  Nation,  Is  merely  a 
fictional  sovereign  brought  into  being  by 
the  people  as  an  Instrumentality  by 
which  to  govern  themselves.  To  deny 
to  the  people  of  the  District  the  right 
to  govern  themselves  as  to  local  matters, 
is  to  deny  them  the  very  rights  which  the 
supporters  of  States  rights  demand  for 
themselves. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  this  In- 
consistency. There  are  seven  discharge 
petitions  at  the  desk.  The  dlcchui  ^e  pe- 
tition for  home  rule  needs  13  more  signa- 
tures. On  one  or  more  of  the  other  dis- 
charge petitions  there  are  at  least  30 
signatures  of  Members  of  the  House 
whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  dis- 
charge petition  for  home  rule.  I  wonder 
how  they  can  justify  withholding  their 
signatures  from  the  home  rule  petition. 
To  do  one's  full  duty  by  themselves  and 
their  country,  those  Members  should  sign 
discharge  petition  No.  2  for  home  rule 
for  the  District. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  BennittI. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  it  is, 
of  course,  my  privilege  to  be,  you  might 
say,  on  the  city  council  or  the  State  legis- 
lature of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  own 
a  house  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
which  I  live  during  sessions  of  Congress. 
I  have  neighbors  who  have  lived  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  many  years, 
some  who  have  lived  in  the  District  for 
many  generations.  One  of  my  immedi- 
ate   neighbors   is   the   Marbury   family 


which  has  been  in  this  general  area  for, 
perhaps,  200  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Seventy-cme 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  130] 

-Vddonlzlo  Pxilton  Morris.  Okla. 

Alexander  OalUgher  Moss 

.\nfuso  Oarma'.z  ^J"}"^," 

A-h'.noTe  <;ray  9J' 

Avjchinclosa  Green.  Pa.  Osmers 

Avre*  Hargls  Patman 

Bailey  Hibert  Poage 

Baker  Hemphill  Powc-il 

Harden  Hollfleld  Qulgley 

Beckworth  HoltKnaa  S^, 

Bennett.  Mich.    Ikard  5,    L   qo 

Bontley  Jackson  5L\l'l/^- 

Batch  Jennings  S^^^Tex 

Boland  Jensen  Rogers.  Tex. 

5?own,Mo.  Jones.  Ala.  SheUey 

Buckley  Jones.  Mo  Short 

BurdJck  Kw^rtis  f^'!^,**'™ 

Burleson  Keith  Spence 

CahiT  Kelly  Sprmger 

Caniahan  Kllburn  Taylor 

Cw*y  Kii«i«»y  llf^ 

Daddarto  Kllgore  1^1" 

niizaa  Kirwan  Thomas 

Dl^ell  Kluczyuskl  l^h^'^^J^^"- 

S,rl,NT  Lafore  Vl^^     "^ 

Dorn  8C  Leslnskl  Udall 

S^wdy  Loser  ZlT"^' 

Durham  McGovem  Watts 

Elliott  Ala  McMillan  Wels 

p  "o  *•  Macdonald  Wlthrow 

Kll^r  Magnuson  Wright 

jPlynt  Mahon  Young 

Pogarty  May 

p.^and  Mitchell 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Trimble,  Chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion  House   Joint   Resolution    757    and 

finding  itself  without  a  q^£V°^' ^^^^,^4 
directed  the  roU  to  be  called,  when  333 
Members  responded  to  their  names  a 
quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr. 
Bennett]. 

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  had  the  privilege  of  t«n- 
porary  residence  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  many  sessions  of  Con- 
jrress  living  in  a  house  I  own,  with  my 
family  here  with  me  and  my  children  of 
school  age  going  to  school;  so  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  Uving  m  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  know  what  my  neighbors  feel  about 
this.  I  have  my  own  feelings  on  it.  I 
think  this  is  only  a  matter  of  sheer  jus- 
tice that  this  measure  be  enacted,  and 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Since  the  speaker  before  me  made 
some  reference  to  home  rule,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  none  of  my  neighbors 
favor  "home  rule"  as  those  words  are 
defined  by  most  people  who  agiUte  for 
this.  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
most  people  who  agitate  for  home  rule 
are  people  far  removed  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  they  have  theoreUcal 
ideas   about  what  is  proper  for  other 


people  and  have  ideas  as  to  what  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  for  poUtical,  or 
other,  reasons  for  becoming  enthusiastic. 
In  my  opinion.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  have  home  rule.  I  find 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  very  bitterly,  violently, 
and  vigorously  opposed  to  the  so-called 
home-rule  provision;  but  they  are  in 
favor  of  the  provision  which  is  before  us 
today.  I  hope  it  is  enacted  as  soon  as 
po.ssible.  _ 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mt.  chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan     [Mr. 

MeaderI. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  about  to  adopt  a  resolution  which 
if  ratified  bv  three-fourths  of  the  States 
within  7  years,  or  38  States,  will  become 
the  23d  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  member  of  Subcommittee  No. 
5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
which  held  hearings  on  this  and  related 
resolutions.  I  attended  all  the  hearings 
and  participated  in  the  deUberations  of 
the  subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 

tee. 

I  rec?ard  the  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  as  an  ex- 
tremely serious  matter.  I  think  we 
ought  to  pause  and  reflect  that  this  re- 
markable document,  the  Constitution, 
has  proved  workable  and  fiexible  enough 
to  permit  our  Nation  to  grow  in  the 
century  and  a  half  of  its  existence  with- 
out serious  change  in  the  phraseology  of 
our  original  charter.  This  considera- 
Uon  is  one  which  should  give  us  all 
pause  when  we  are  contemplating  mod- 
ifving  that  basic  document. 

We  ought  to  reflect  also  that  if  we 
regard  the  bill  of  rights,  the  first  10 
amendments,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Constitution  has 
really  been  amended  permanently  only 
10  times.  The  18th  amtndment  we 
found  necessary  to  repeal  by  the  21st 
amendment.  The  22d  amendment,  the 
Presidential  tenure  amendment,  after 
less  than  20  years,  is  now  under  attack. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  sentiment  for, 
and  I  beUeve  the  Senate  even  com- 
menced hearings  on,  another  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  repeal  the  22d 
amendment. 

We  should  also  remember  that  only 
five  additional  resolutions  have  been 
presented  by  the  Congress  to  the  States 
and  have  failed  of  ratification.  Thus, 
we  realize  that  when  we  are  proposing 
to  add  a  23d  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution we  are  taking  a  very  serious  step. 
For  that  reason.  I  approached  this 
proposal  with  resistance,  and  probably 
with  the  least  enthusiasm  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  and  of  the  full 
Judiciary  CMnmittee. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
aspects  of  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  the  Members  of  the 
House  should  have  in  mind  when  they 
vote  and  which  may  contribute  to  the 
consideration  by  the  several  legislatures 
of  this  resolution,  if  it  is  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  ,, 

First,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  or  the  other  body  who 


wants  to  deprive  any  legally  qualified 
citizen  of  his  right  to  participate  in  the 
selection  of  agents  to  express  his  will  in 
their  government.  But  this  amendment 
does  not  cure  that. 

This  amendment  will  merely  enable 
the  Congress  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  electors  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia could  participate  in  the  selection 
of  President  and  Vice  President.  But, 
it  does  not  do  anything  for  a  lot  of  other 
citizens  of  the  United  States— for  the 
2.300,000  Puerto  Ricans  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States  or  for  the  peo!-le 
of  other  territories  such  as  Panama,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Inlands 
and  Guam.  They  will  not  have  their 
franchise  granted  to  them  by  this 
amendment. 

The  resolution  before  us  is  piecemeal 
legislation  and  it  is  also  compromised 
legislation.  Even  with  respect  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it 
does  not  provide  for  a  full  voice  in  the 
election  of  officials  who  will  exercise  gov- 
ernmental authority  over  them.  They 
have  no  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  this  amend- 
ment will  not  give  it  to  them.  They  will 
have  no  representation  in  any  territorial 
legislature  or  in  any  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment. So  this  is  only  a  partial  fran- 
chise that  you  are  granting  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.    McCULLOCH.      Mr.    Chainnan. 
will  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  there  .is  no  constitutional  authority 
needed  in  our  system  of  government  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  a  delegate 
or  several  delegates  in  the  House,  if  we  so 
desire  to  do? 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  genUeman,  I  be- 
lieve, is  correct  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  provided  by  statute 
for  delegates  or  commissioners  from  the 
territories,  and  we  have  that  authority 
under  the  Constitution  without  further 
amendment. 

Tliere  is  considerable  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Congress  could  grant  voting 
rights  to  any  such  representative  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  could  be  here 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  Commissioner 
of  Puerto  Rico  is  here  or  the  delegates 
that  we  used  to  have  from  the  Territories 
of  Hawaii  stnd  Alaska. 

But.  voting  representation  in  the  Con- 
gress either  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  or  both,  probably, 
could  be  provided  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia only  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Indeed,  the  original  form  of  this 
resolution  did  contain  such  a  provision 
which  would  enable  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the 
prlvUege  of  voting.  But,  that  was  strick- 
en in  the  committee  consideration  of  the 
mesisure.  ^^„    ._ 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  my  attitude 
was  that  if  this  desirable  objective; 
namely,  granting  the  franchise  to  Dis- 
trict residents,  could  be  attained  without 
amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  by  mere  statutory  enactment, 
that  we  ought  to  explore  all  such  possi- 
bilities carefully,  thoroughly,  and  fully 
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before  we  take  the  unusual  and  impor- 
tant step  of  tampering  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Some  questions  were  asked  along  that 
line  during  the  hearings,  and  I  just  want 
to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[  Mr  Broyhill]  .  who  spoke  earlier  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  rule  and  who  has  spon- 
sored legislation  of  this  type  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  was  a  witness  before  our 
committee  on  April  6.  1960.  At  page  28 
of  the  hearings.  I  asked  Mr.  Broyhill 
these  questions  and  I  received  these 
answers : 

Mr  Meader.  Mr.  Brothill.  you  represent 
the  area  in  Virginia  which  was  previously  at 
one  time— I  guess  before  1846  or  some  such 
year— a  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
10-mile  square. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  A  portion  of  my  district 
was  originally  a  portion  of  the  District  of 
Columbia— that    Is,    Arlington    County    and 

Alexandria. 

Mr  Meader.  Have  there  been  any  adverse 
effects  that  have  come  to  your  attention 
from  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
did  by  statute,  relinquish  or  retrocede  that 
portion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  back  to 
Virginia? 

Mr.  Broyhill.  Any 

Mr.  BtoADER.  Adverse  effects  so  far  as  the 
National  Government   Is   concerned? 

Mr.  Broyhill.  No.  Indeed.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  If  you  tried  to  get  It  back, 
you  would  meet  with  some  resistance  from 
people  over  there,  I  believe. 

Some  witnesses  testified  that  retro- 
cession was  not  popular  either  with  the 
residents  of  the  District  or  with  the  State 
of  Maryland.  I  felt  there  should  have 
been  further  exploration  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  retrocession. 

If  the  Maryland  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict, except  for  that  portion  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  principal  Govern- 
ment buildings,  the  Federal  Triangle, 
were  retroceded  to  Maryland  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  would 
be  given  what?  A  partial  vote?  No. 
complete  voting  rights.  They  would 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  for  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  and  Senators, 
and  their  local  city  government. 

The  metropolitan  area  of  Washington 
would  not  be  artificially  restricted  by 
the  District  lines,  but  might  become  a 
normal  metrojxjlitan  city.  That  possi- 
bility, in  my  judgment,  although  it  is 
commented  on  in  the  committee  report, 
was  not  thoroughly  explored;  it  was 
superficially  referred  to. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  on  his  observa- 
tions and  to  ask  him  a  question.  As  the 
gentleman  may  know,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  much-criticized  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee.  When  we  have 
hearings  about  home  rule  we  always 
bring  up  the  idea:  Why  do  we  not  retro- 
cede part  of  the  District  to  Maryland, 
contracting  the  Federal  City?  The 
gentleman  I  am  sure  will  be  interested 
to  kr.ow  that  we  could  find  no  enthu- 
siasm whatseover  for  that  point  of  view. 
I  do  want  the  gentleman  to  know,  how- 
ever, that  that  point  of  view  has  been 
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tho^ughly    explored    by    the    District 
Committee.  ,,     ^^ 

ly  r.  MEADER.  I  want  to  call  atten- 
tior  to  another  important  aspect  of  this 
res<lution.  The  resolution  before  you. 
on  bage  2.  section  1.  starting  in  Une  2. 
reads  as  follows:  "The  District  constitut- 
inglthe  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  appoint  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Congress  may  direct"  a  num- 
ber of  electors,  and  so  on.  That  lan- 
guage was  adopted  by  the  committee. 
The  original  resolution,  and  I  want  you  to 
pay  close  attention  to  the  distinction, 
real  as  follows:  "The  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict constituting  the  seat  of  Govern- 
mei  it  of  the  United  States  shall  elect  in 
sue  1  manner  and  under  such  regula- 
tioi5  as  the  Congress  shall  provide  by 
law"  a  number  of  delegates  and  electors. 
There  is  a  very  important  distinction 
in  he  phraseology.  I  might  say  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  I  sug- 
ges  «d  the  language  as  it  appears  in  the 
resolution  before  you  because  it  follows 
precisely  the  language  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, article  H.  section  1.  providing  for 
the  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
Pr(  sident. 

ixticle  II,  section  1,  clause  2,  states 
"Each  State  shall  appoint  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect" a  number  of  electors,  and  so  forth. 
I  want  to  call  yovur  attention  to  the  fact 
thst  the  phrase  I  have  quoted  does  not 
require  popular  election  of  electors  for 
Pr(  sident  and  Vice  President;  the  leg  is - 
latire  is  given  complete  authority  in 
article  II.  section  1,  to  determine  how 
pnsidential  electors  are  to  be  selected. 
That  is  the  same  position  Congress  will 
be  in  if  this  resolution  becomes  an 
air  endment  to  the  Constitution. 

'  Vhat  does  that  mean?  After  38  States 
ha/e  ratified  this  resolution  and  it  be- 
comes amendment  No.  23  of  the  Consti- 
tu  ion.  enabling  legislation  will  be  intro- 
du:ed  to  provide  the  manner  in  which 
rendents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shill  select  electors  for  President  and 
Viie  President.  Eto  you  have  any  idea 
wt  ere  that  bill  will  be  referred?  It  prob- 
ata y  will  be  referred  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  accomplished  very 
m  ich  or  not  if.  having  amended  the  Con- 
st! tution.  its  implementation  is  referred 
to  the  District  Committee,  which  some 
have  accused  of  being  unfriendly  to  the 
re  iidents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

\At.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Chair- 
mi  in.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MEADER.    I  yield, 
^r.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.    You  will 
CO  icede  that  once  this  amendment  is 
ac  opted  by  the  38  States  the  Congress 
tY  en  has  the  power  to  provide  a  method 
for  the  selection  of  electors,  does  it  not? 
Mr.    MEADER.     That    is    what    this 
ariendment  does;  it  authorizes  Congress 
bj  legislation  to  provide  for  the  selection 
of  the  presidential  electors. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  amendment  that  would 
authorize  a  so-called  election  for  those 
electors;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  would  be  com- 
pl  etely  within  the  power  of  the  Congress 
U.  decide  in  what  manner  these  electors 
si  all  be  appointed. 


Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  Congress  could  it- 
self elect  the  electors  without  referring 
it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  MEADEH.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman whether  under  article  II.  section 
1.  the  State  legislatures  might  elect  the 
electors  or  appoint  the  electors,  if  they 
so  decided? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
that  the  State  legislatuies  may  now.  if 
they  so  desire,  provide  the  method  of 
selection  of  the  electors  without  refer- 
ring it  to  a  vote  of  the  people;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  am  simply  reading 
the  exact  language  of  the  Constitution. 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  interpreta- 
tion of  it  other  than  what  the  language 
imparts.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
legislature  of  any  State  has  ever  pro- 
vided for  the  selection  of  presidential 
electors  or  for  the  appointment,  to  use 
the  constitutional  phrase,  of  presidential 
electors  in  any  other  fashion  than  by  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  I  know  of  no 
State  where  that  has  been  done,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  Is  any  litiga- 
tion involving  the  interpretation  of 
article  II,  section  1.  or  not.  I  am  assum- 
ing', however,  that  this  resolution  will 
give  Congress  the  same  authority  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  electors 
that  the  State  legislatures  have  under 
article  II,  section  1. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Once  this 
is  adopted  and  Congress  fails  to  act  in 
setting  up  machinery  for  the  election 
of  electors  or  their  selection,  then  are 
they  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
electoral  college  and  would  they  con.sti- 
tute  one  of  the  538  that  will  be  in  that 
college? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  believe  that  the 
count  would  be  540,  would  it  not? — 437 
Representatives,  100  Senators,  then  3 
additional  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Except 
that  whenever  this  census  ts  over,  as  I 
understand  it.  we  go  back  to  the  535; 
that  is,  after  the  last  census. 

Mr.  MEADER.  That  is  still  to  be 
determined. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  if  the 
Congress  fails  to  take  any  action  what- 
soever, the  people  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  think  it  would  take 
afiBrmative  action  by  the  Congress  be- 
fore anyone  could  vote  for  electors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Does  not  the 
gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  agree  it 
would  take  afiBrmative  action,  and  that 
under  the  afiBrmative  action  the  Con- 
gress could  set  the  qualifications  for  elec- 
tors or  the  voters. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress could. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  For  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  set  up  the 
method  and  qualifications  of  the  elec- 
tors; could  it  not? 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  could,  subject  to 
any  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  gov- 
erning the  time  and  place  of  choosing 
electors. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  could 
set  up  all  of  the  election  machinery  if 
the  selection  is  to  be  by  an  election? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress could. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.   I  thank  the 

gentleman.  . 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  have  one  other  point. 
The  District  of  Columbia  being  the  seat 
of  Government,  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  is  here  only  temporarily, 
being  connected  in  one  way  or  another 
with  Government  business.  Many  Dis- 
trict residents  actually  exercise  their 
franchise  back  home  in  States  from 
which  they  come. 

On  that  point  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  page  34.  Mr.  McLaugh- 
lins  testimony,  where  he  estimated  the 
population  of  the  District  as  850.000  or 
so;  but  over  100.000  are  estimated  to 
have  voted  by  absentee  ballots  in  States 
from  which  they  come. 

In  that  connection  I  remind  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  recent  primary  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  there  was  some- 
thing less  than  30.000  votes  cast  in  the 
presidential  preference  primary. 

I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact  that 
the  census  statistics  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  total  number  of  persons  21  and 
over  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  to 
be  553.000.  of  which  a  substantial  number 
maintain  voting  residence  in  a  State. 

In  that  connection  I  call  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  report,  and  I  must 
defer  to  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  on  this 
matter;  that  is.  the  committee  inserted 
language  which  indicated  in  future 
censuses  the  committee  does  not  intend 
to  have  those  persons  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  number  of 
electors  who  maintain  their  domicile  and 
their  voting  residence  in  other  States 
and  vote  there.  That  matter  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  Congress  under  its  con- 
trol over  the  census  laws. 

Mr.   WHITENER.     Mr.    Chairman,   I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  that  one  of 
the  most  important  duties  that  confronts 
one  is  when  we  are  considering  chang- 
ing the  basic  document  under  which  this 
country  is  governed.  This  decision  as 
embodied  in  House  Joint  Resolution  757, 
will  not  only  face  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body.  If  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
of  the  two  bodies  of  the  Congress  ap- 
prove this  resolution,  the  general  as- 
semblies and  legislatures  of  50  States 
will  within  the  next  7  years  consider  this 
change  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States.  ^     ,   X  J 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  today 
about  the  provisions  of  this  resolution. 
At  the  risk  of  boring  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  been  so  patient  today 
I  shall  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  out- 
lining the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 
It  merely  proposes  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution  empowering  Congress  later 
to  provide  for  presidential  and  vice  pres- 
idential electors  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, not  to  exceed  the  number  of 
electors  to  which  the  least  populous  State 
in  the  Union  may  be  now  or  hereafter 
entitled.  This  resolution  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  home  riUe  agitation 
which  has  been  so  prevalent  aroimd  the 


Capitol  in  recent  days  and  for  some  time 
prior  to  the  86th  Congress. 

I  think  that  as  we  consider  this  propo- 
sition we  may.  for  the  purpose  of  the 
record,  consider  some  of  the  problems 
which  will  confront  someone  in  the  fu- 
ture in  connection  with  this  very  simple 
resolution. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  cc«n- 
mittee  hearings  that  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  what  the  actual  population  situa- 
tion is  in  the  District  as  compared  to  a 
sovereign  State,  by  reason  of  some  fac- 
tors which  are  well  known  to  all  of  us. 
In  testmiony  before  the  committee  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Mc- 
Laughlin, testified  that  according  to  his 
best  information— I  beUeve  that  is  on 
page  34  of  the  hearings — some  100.000 
residents    of   the    District   participated 
in  the  last  general  election  through  the 
medium  of  absentee  ballots  in  their  re- 
spective  States.     Of   course,   Mr.    Mc- 
Laughlin and  the  other  witnesses  would 
not  undertake  to  say  how  many  non- 
participating  voters  there  were  in  the 
District  who  were  eligible  to  participate 
in  elecUons  back  home  under  the  laws  of 
their  States. 

In  North  Carolina,  my  home  State, 
there  is  a  specific  statutory  provision 
which  preserves  the  voting  eligibility  of 
a  North  Carolinian  who  is  here  in  Wash- 
ington, residing  here  and  working  for 
the  Government.  I  would  presume  that 
the  same  is  true  in  other  States.  So, 
when  we  talk  about  the  eligible  voting 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
we  are  dealing  with  a  rather  illusory 
matter. 

In  our  committee  report  we  said  on 
page  4  that — 

It  IB  the  committee's  Intention  regarding 
future  enabling  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  no  District  inhabitants  (Includ- 
ing minor  dependents)  who  maintain  legal 
domiciles  or  voting  residences  elsewhere.  l>e 
included  In  the  censm  computation  maofar 
as  determining  the  nvunber  of  electors  is 
concerned. 


So  we  are  faced  with  this  practical 
problem,  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
must  of  necessity,  if  the  intent  of  Uie 
committee  is  carried  out.  become  a  fa- 
vorite child  in  the  census  reports  of  the 
future  and  there  will  be  a  practical  prob- 
lem which  seems  to  me  to  be  insurmount- 
able. .  ^         , 

I  think  that  points  out  the  wisdom  of 
this  provision  in  the  resolution— to  which 
some  opposition  has  been  expressed— 
that  the  District  should  be  limited  to  the 
number  of  electors  enjoyed  by  the  least 
populous  State.  In  doing  that  we  will 
in  effect  attempt  to  bar  persons  from 
having  the  right  to  vote  both  here  and 
elsewhere  and  having  them  counted  In 
the  District  as  eligible  people  in  deter- 
mining the  number  of  electors. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  MASON.  In  the  regular  elections 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  regular 
voters  or  the  legal  voters  of  a  State  vote. 
and  that  is  about  all.  Judging  from  that 
ratio  if  100,000  voted  from  the  District. 
that  would  mean  that  at  least  180.000  or 


190,000  had  the  right  to  vote  in  their 
own  States,  if  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  WHITENER.     I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  of  course,  we  are  dealing 
in  a  rather  imponderable  realm  when  we 
talk  of  the  population  and  the  eligible 
population  here  in  the  District  and  its 
fictional  characters  who.  some  would  say. 
are  being  taxed  without  representation. 
The  District  Commission  President  in 
testifying  before  the  committee  just  a 
few  short  weeks  ago  testified  that  he 
estimated  the  population  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  between  830,000  and 
850,000.     As  I  am  informed,  just  this 
week  the  Census  Bureau  has  reported 
that  the  population  was  some  747,000. 
So  when  we  have  this  limitation  it  is  a 
very  salutary  one.  and  one  which  I  think 
makes  it  possible  for  those  of  us  who 
approach  this  proposal  somewhat  hesi- 
tantly to  go  along  with  it.    I  express  the 
hope  that  a  sufficient  number  of  our  col- 
leagues will  support  it  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  submit  it  to  the  several  States  for 
ratification. 

Without  that  limitation,  the  so-called 
Cramer  amendment.  I  would  have  seri- 
ous doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  be  the 
proper  thing  to  let  someone  go  around 
the  city  of  Washington  and  count  heads 
and  say  that  therefore  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  be  entitled  to  have  so 
many  electors,  because  some  of  these 
that  are  coimted  are  heads  of  people 
who  are  participating  in  political  activ- 
ity in  their  own  States  for  both  of  the 
major  political  parties,  and  who  desire 
to  preserve  their  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina.  Illinois,  or  some  other  State. 
It  would  not  be  proper.  I  think,  to  count 
them  twice. 

There  is  a  great  history  about  this 
constitutional  provision.  Some  say  it 
was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  that  they  did  not  pro- 
vide for  election  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  From  the  research  I  have 
been  able  to  make.  I  do  not  believe  that 
was  an  oversight  because  it  seems  to 
have  been  contemplated  that  this  terri- 
tory known  as  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  exceed,  as  the  Constitution 
says  an  area  10  miles  square  would  be 
sort  of  a  no-man's  land,  and  that  no 
one  could  interfere  with  its  administra- 
tion other  than  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  who  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

Madison  presented   the  matter  with 
a     proposed     constitutional     provision. 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  my  neigh- 
boring State,  presented  another  proposi- 
tion    Out  of  these  came  the  present  pro- 
vision, clause  17  of  section  8  of  article  I 
of  the  Constitution.    According  to  the 
recorded  history  this  provision  was  very 
severely  criticized  in  many  States,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  North  Carolina. 
The    gr^'at    James    Iredell,    who    later 
served   on   the   Supreme   Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  ratifying  body  of 
North  Carolina  satisfied  the  people  of 
my  State  that  we  should  not  have  the 
situation  of  conflicting  authority  as  to 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  what 
was  known  as  the  seat  of  Government. 

I  say  to  you  in  conclusion  that  I  think 
too  many  persons  in  our  country  today 
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under  the  false  contention  of  liberalism 
would  strike  down  constitutional  prin- 
ciples which  were  carefully  thought  out. 
and  which  are  not  outmoded.  Today  as 
we  deal  with  this  measure  we  can  pass 
it  and  amend  our  Constitution  m  the 
orderly  manner  provided  in  article  V  of 
the  Constitution. 

But  we  should  not  confuse  it  with  home 
nile  In  my  judgment  we  should  never 
engraft  on  the  statute  books  or  the  Con- 
stitution so-caUed  home  rule  for  this 
area  which  is  now  and  should  eternally 
be  the  seat  of  the  Government,  regulated 
and  controlled  solely  by  those  who  are 
elected  to  serve  in  the  two  bodies  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     The 
count.      [After   coimting.] 
Members   are   present,   not 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  No.  131] 

Pisher 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Porand 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Hargis 

Hebert 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

Holtzman 

I^rd 

Jacl^on 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

J\idd 

Keams 

Kelly 

Kilbum 

Kllday 

Kilgore 

Kluczynskl 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Loser 

McGovem 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Magnuson 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair.  Mr.  Trimble.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 757.  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  325  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer  1. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will 
not  be  my  intention  to  be  repetitious,  but 
rather  to  discuss  principally  my  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  in  and  approved 
by  the  committee  and  which  appears  on 
page  2,  line  8  of  the  resolution  and  reads 
"but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least 
populous  State." 
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Addonizlo 

Alexander 

Anfuso 

Ashmore 

Auchlncloss 

Ayrefl 

Bailey 

Baker 

BEurden 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Bentley 

BUtch 

Boland 

Boykln 

Brown,  Mo. 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Burleson 

CahlU 

Carnahan 

Casey 

Celler 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dorn.  NY. 

Dorn.  S.C. 

Dowdy 

Durham 

Elliott.  Ala. 

Felgban 

Flno 


Mahon 

Mitchell 

Morris,  Okla. 

Moss 

Moulder 

Patman 

Poage 

Powell 

Preston 

Quigley 

Rivers. S.C. 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Shelley 

Short 

Smith.  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Steed 

Taber 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Teller 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Vinson 

Watts 

Wels 

Wharton 

Wlllla 

Wlnstead 

WUhrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Young 


Tiat  means  that  the  residents  of  the 
Disi  rict  of  Columbia  would  have  a  right 
to  1.  number  of  electors  equal  to  those 
of  t  le  least  populous  State  in  the  Union. 
If  the  bill  had  been  voted  out  as  pre - 
sen  ,ed  by  the  subcommittee  without  this 
ami^ndment,  it  would  have  meant  that 
the  District  of  Columbia,  not  having  the 
sta  us  of  a  State  in  this  Union,  would  in 
efff  ct  have  a  larger  number,  unquestion- 
abl  r  of  electors,  meaning  three,  four,  or 
five.'    If   it   were    5    it    would    have    a 
Ian  ;er  number  of  electors  than  13  States 
in    he  Union  today.    If  it  were  three  it 
woi  lid  have  an  equal  number  of  electors 
to    our  States  in  the  Union.    If  it  wore 
4  £  number  equal  to  13  States  and  more 
than  4.    It  was  likely  under  the  antici- 
pat  ed  population  of  the  District  <  800.000  > 
tha  t  it  would  at  least  have  four  electors 
as  the  subcommittee  initially  voted  the 
bil    out  without  my  amendment.     The 
DLs  trict  of  Columbia  would  have  a  larger 
representation  in  determining  who  the 
Prrsident    and    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States  should  be  than  any  one 
of  the  following  States,  and  this  is  the 
reason  it  was  thought  as  the  bill  came 
ou  ,  of  the  subcommittee  it  was  not  really 
f ai  r  to  those  States  that  have  full  State 
status.     For     instance,     Delaware     has 
thi  ee,  Nevada  three,  Vermont  and  Wyo- 
ming three.    The  following  States  have 
four.     The  District  of  Columbia  under 
th '  initial  bill  would  have  had  four  and 
possibly  five,  so  that  the  District  voters 
wculd  have  more  to  say  about  presiden- 
tial and  vice-presidential  electors  than 
th ;  four  States  I  have  named  and  at  least 
ar  equal  number  of  electors  and  an  equal 
vc  ce  in  saying  who  should  be  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
as  the  following  States:  Arizona,  Idaho. 
Montana.  New  Hampshire.  New  Mexico. 
North    Dakota,    South    Dakota.    South 
Carolina,  and  Utah.    Obviously,  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  number  of  electors  is 
d<  tei-mined  by  two  for  the  U.S.  Senators 
aid  one  for  each  Representative  in  the 
H  )use  of  Representatives. 

Therefore,  the  feeling  of  many  of  us 
w  IS  that  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
hive  a  disproportionate  voice  in  deter- 
m  ining  who  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ic  ent  of  the  United  States  should  be.  and 
tl  lus  would  possibly  have  an  even  greater 
si,y-so  in  those  all-important  offices 
tlian  some  13  States,  and  assuredly 
e<,ual  to  some  13  States  in  the  Nation, 
depending  on  whether,  under  the  sub- 
committee proposal  the  District  would 
g(!t  four  or  five  electors. 

I  On  the  bill  itself,  let  me  say  that  this 
bill  deals  only  with  the  question  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  as  chosen 
hj  the  electoral  college.  This  is  not  a 
hjme  rule  bill.  I  have  not  seen  a  home 
riile  bill  which  I  personally  feel  I  could 
support.  This  is  not  a  bill  dealing  with 
the  question  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
g-ess. It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Con- 
g-ess has  power  to  determine  that  issue 
b  r  legislation  without  constitutional 
anendment  any  time  in  the  future  it 
sues  fit  to  do  so. 

It  also  requires  7  years  for  ratification 
\jy  three-fourths  of  the  States.  This  is 
necessary  legislation  because  the  Con- 
sitution  itself  in  article  II,  section  1, 
c  >als  with  this  question  of  choosing  the 
ectors  and  only  refers  to  the  "States." 


Therefore  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
being  a  State  is  in  a  no-man's  land  in 
a  sense.  Therefore  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  needed  in  order  to  permit 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  effect  for 
this  purpose  alone  under  the  Con.stitu- 
tion.  to  choose  electors. 

At  present  the  electoral  college  is  sft 
up  with  537.    It  is  anticipated  it  will  be 
set  up  due  to  statehood  of  Ala.ska  and 
Hawaii    with    2    new    Members    in    the 
House  and  4  in  the  Senate  for  the  1960 
election,  adding  6  new  electors  over  the 
previous  531  figure.     It  is  expected  the 
number  this  year  for  President  and  Vice 
President  will  be  537.     If  this  proposal 
were  effective,  once  it  is  ratified  by  the 
needed  number  of  States,  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia  would  have  3  in  addition  to 
those   537.     After   1960.   it  is   probable 
that  the  number  will  go  back  to  535.  de- 
pending on  what  Congress  does  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  2  Representativ^.s 
from  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and  the  num- 
ber of  Members  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  of  course  is  a  deci- 
.sion  only  Congress  can  make  after  the 
census  is  determined.    But  assuming  the 
number  remained  at  537,  then  this  bill 
would  add  3  new  electors.    It  would  not 
diminish    the    number    of    electors   the 
States  presently  have,  which  is  the  case 
in    the   event   the    Congress   fixed    the 
number  of  Representatives  in  the  Hou.se. 
that  is.  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  have  three  additional  electors  and 
there  would  not  be  three  taken  away 
from  the  States  themselves. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  bill  With  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  itself  a«ain,  the 
reason  why  this  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, I  having  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing it  in  committee,  was  that  we  were 
concerned  about  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia having  a  greater  status  than  the 
States  in  determining  the  number  of 
electors  and  who  should  be  the  Piesi- 
dent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

An  additional  reason  is,  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  flexible  formula.  In  other 
words,  if  the  smallest  State  at  any  time 
should  have  in  excess  of  three,  which  I 
might  add  is  highly  improbable,  then,  of 
course,  the  District  of  Columbia  likewise 
would  be  entitled  to  that  larger  number. 
If  the  smallest  State  had  a  larger  num- 
ber, it  does,  and  I  think  necessarily  so. 
relate  the  question  of  new  electors  to 
relative  electoral  strength  of  the  States 
themselves  and  the  population  of  those 
States,  and  relates  to  the  say-so  that 
those  States  have  at  the  present  time 
and  in  the  future  as  to  who  should  be 
President.  I  do  not  think  we  can  sepa- 
rate the  question  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's right  to  make  that  determina- 
tion from  the  rights  the  States  have,  and 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  greater  say-so 
than  the  States  themselves  have. 

Also,  I  think  it  is  a  minimal  number, 
but  again  it  is  no  more  than  any  of  the 
smallest  individual  States  would  have. 

For  instance,  as  an  example  of  the 
problem  the  committee  had  in  reaching 
a  decision,  the  State  of  Florida  has  10 
and  has  an  anticipated  expected  popula- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  census  of  4,870.000 
people,  or  an  increase  of  90  percent  in 
population.  This  would,  without  this 
amendment,  give  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia half  as  many  electors  as  the  State 
of  Florida.  This  would  result  in  dis- 
proportionate voice  of  the  800.000  esti- 
mated people  in  the  District,  many  of 
whom  are  not  "residents."  as  compared 
to  Florida  as  well  as  all  other  States. 
My  amendment  guards  against  this  dis- 
proportionate District  vote. 

Mr.  McCUI>LOCH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 

CURTINl. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  757, 
providing  for  legislation  which  is  long 
overdue. 

This  resolution  provides  that  an 
amendment  be  added  to  our  Federal 
Constitution  which  will  permit  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote 
in  presidential  elections  for  their  choice 
for  President  and  Vice  President. 

One  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
our  Pounding  Fathers  was  that  the  new 
Government  was  to  be  a  government  by 
representation.  Such  representation,  of 
course,  should  not  be  and  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  restricted  to  certain  electors, 
and  that  others  should  not  participate 
just  because  they  happen  to  reside  in  a 
certain  locality.  The  recent  civil  rights 
bill  was  passed  to  insure  the  free  right 
of  suffrage  to  certain  of  our  citizens  who, 
it  had  been  claimed,  were  being  denied 
that  privilege. 

There  is  a  group  of  our  citizens,  how- 
ever, who  are  still  being  denied  this 
fundamental  right.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  their 
permanent  home  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Capital  City  of  this  great 
Nation,  and,  as  such,  the  place  where 
our  Federal  laws  are  made,  which,  among 
other  responsibilities,  are  to  guarantee 
and  protect  the  rights  of  all  of  our 
citizens. 

There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason 
why  these  citizeris  should  not  have  this 
Federal  franchise.  Certainly  they  are 
as  interested  in  who  is  to  be  their  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  as  any  other 
citizen.  The  denial  of  their  right  to  vote 
for  these  oflQces  seems  to  be  more  a  mat- 
ter of  neglect  than  of  intent.  There  is 
certainly  no  justification  for  this  disen- 
franchisement  of  these  good  people. 

Let  us  now  pass  this  resolution,  to  start 
on  its  way  an  amendment  that,  when 
passed  by  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States,  will  correct  this  over- 
sight and  give  to  the  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  this  fundamental 
American  right. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  Chauinan.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Bald- 
win!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  757. 
In     my     opinion,     this     constitutional 
amendment  is  very  much  needed  and  is 
long  overdue.    I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  the  right  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.    These  citizens 
are  taxpayers  and  are  subject  to  our 
Federal   laws.    They   should  have   the 
right  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  a 
President  and  Vice  President  to  govern 
them. 


This  is  only  one  of  several  needed 
steps.  I  hope  that  Congress  will  also 
soon  recognize  the  need  for  granting 
hwne  rule  to  the  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  757.  This 
resolution,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  will  grant  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Simply  stated,  the 
resolution,  if  adopted  by  us  and  subse- 
quently ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  would  permit  the  residents  of  the 
Dii-trict  of  Columbia  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  bill  is  not  per- 
fect, because  it  contains  one  glaring 
shortcoming,  which  I  shall  discuss  fur- 
ther in  a  moment.  Nevertheless.  I  sup- 
port it. 

At  times  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
the  citizens  of  this  great  city  are  unable 
to  express  their  preference  at  the  ballot 
box  for  the  office  of  President  or  Vice 
President.  The  people  of  the  District 
are  no  different  than  those  in  the  cities 
you  and  I  represent.  The  Treasury  con- 
sumes their  tax  dollar  in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  they  do  any  other  revenue.  No 
boy  was  disquahfied  from  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  because  he  was  a  resident 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia.  The  Dis- 
trict has  a  population  equal  to  or  larger 
than  several  St.ates  and  the  tax  revenues 
from  it  exceed  that  of  25  States. 

The  vitality  of  this  city  stems  frc«n 
its  residents  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  principal  industry  of  this  city  is 
government.  Our  concern  is  with  these 
residents  who  are  American  citizens. 
As  such  they  deserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Americans,  and  among 
them  certainly  the  opportunity  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections. 

Now.  what  is  the  shortcoming  in  this 
bill?    The    bill    gives    the    District    of 
Columbia  'a  number  of  electors  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  to  which  the  Dis- 
trict would  be  entitled  if  it  were  a  State, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  the  least  popu- 
lous State."  It  is  this  "but"  clause— this 
limitation  upon  the  number  of  electors— 
that  is  bad.    It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose, it  violates  logic,  and  it  smacks  of 
spite.     If  there  is  merit  and  worth  in 
the  general  proposal,  why  must  it  be 
done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impose,  by 
constitutional    language,    a    permanent 
inferior  status  upon  the  District's  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  college?     It 
is  no  argument  that  there  is  a  shifting 
population  in  the  District,  or  that  a 
census  is  not  a  true  count  of  the  voting 
population  because  there  are  residents 
of  the  District  who  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  the  States.    This  same  argument 
is  applicable  to  a  great  many  areas.     In 
my  own  congressional  district  in  Man- 
hattan, for  example,  there  are  many  resi- 
dents who  vote  elsewhere— in  Connecti- 
cut in  New  Jersey,  in  upstate  New  York, 
and  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counti^. 

The  bill  comes  to  us  imder  a  closed 
rule  which  permits  no  amendments^ 
Therefore,  an  amendment  to  strike  oui 


the  limitation  would  be  out  of  order. 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  and  I  fear 
we  have  written  in  language  that  we  will 
one  day  regret.  Perhaps  a  closed  rule  i.s 
necessary,  as  a  practical  matter,  to  get 
this  bill  enacted,  bearing  in  mind  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  is  required.  But  I  fear 
we  have  overcompromised  on  this  one 
point. 

This  bill  of  course  does  not  grant  home 
rule  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  That 
is  another  subject,  but  no  less  impor- 
tant. It  is  unfortunate  that  the  home 
rule  bill  is  not  also  before  us  for  action. 
Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Henderson  J. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
favor  the  resolution  which  will  set  in  mo- 
tion machinery'  which  will  permit  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  vote 
for  President  and  Vice  President.    This 
resolution  is  brought  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  today  after  many  weeks 
of  detailed  study  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  by 
the   full  Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 
The     resolution     presents     one     issue, 
namely,  should  American  citizens  who 
are  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  permitted  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vice  President  as  are  other  American 
citizens?    Other  issues  such  as  statehood 
with  the  accompanying  right  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  Congress  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  self-government  are  not 
being  considered  in  this  legislation.     I 
know  of  no  reason  why  this  legislation 
should  not  receive  the  wholehearted  ap- 
proval of  all  of  my  colleagues.    The  lan- 
guage is  clear.     It  is  brief  and  unam- 
biguous.    I  would  like  to  point  to  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  and  to  the 
fact  that  in  drafting  it  the  committee 
has  been  very  careful  to  follow  the  paral- 
lel language   of  other  portions  of  the 
Constitution. 

So  that  there  cannot  be  any  question 
about  the  meaning  of  the  language,  so 
that  there  cannot  be  any  new  issues 
raised  that  have  not  already  been  con- 
sidered by  the  courts  of  the  land,  brevity 
in  the  drafting  of  legislation,  brevity  in 
drafting  constitutional  provisions  is  of 
paramount  importance;  because,  as  you 
increase  the  number  of  words  you  also 
proportionately  increase  the  number  of 
opportunities  for  misunderstanding  and 
consequent  lawsuits. 

Congress  as  the  legislative  authority 
over  the  District  of  Columbia  will  deter- 
mine the  exact  details  of  exercising  the 

vote. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  not  mere  legis- 
lation upon  which  we  are  voting,  it 
must  be  approved  by  the  House  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  by  the  Senate  in  siirdlar 
fashion,  and  finally  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  before  it  is  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  action  is  pre- 
mature; rather,  it  is  long  overdue.  If 
arguments  should  be  advanced  that  it  is 
unwise  or  premature  the  fact  that  it  wiu 
be  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  many 
people  for  many  months  wUl  afford 
ample  opportunity  for  consideration  and 
weighing  of  all  factors.  I  want  to  re- 
quest that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
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irive  their  earnest  consideraUon  aiid  ap- 
?rovja  to  this  very  worthwhile  and  long- 
needed  amendment.  , 

^  McCULIiOCH.  Mr  Chairman^ 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl.  e>,««iH 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  floor.  I  Uunk 
it  will  be  recalled  that  during  debate  on 
the  civil  rights  bUl  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  accompUsh  this  same  purpose. 
At  that  time  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ciller]  .  said  a  bill  would 
be  brought  in  providing  this  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  I  am  delighted  it 
is  here.    I  shall  support  it. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  not  have  representaUon 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
more  I  sit  on  committees  having  to  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  the  District  the  more 
I  am  convinced  that  the  people  of  the 
District  should  have  some  representation 
here  to  present  their  arguments  and 
their  position  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

When  we  say  we  are  givmg  the  right 
to  vote  to  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  we  are.  in  fact,  giving  back 
to  the  people  the  right  to  vote,  for  the 
Federal  city  in  my  opinion  is  different 
than  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal 
Zone  that  have  been  spoken  of.     The 
area  now  occupied  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia was  at  one   time  part  of  the 
States,  and  the  people  resident  therein 
had  the  right  to  vote,  had  all  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  the  right  to  elect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.    When  we  took  from 
those  States  the  original  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  we  took  away  from  the 
residents    thereof    their    constitutional 
rights  to  vote  for  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   Senators    and    Members    of    the 
House.    We  are  now  in  fact  giving  back 
part  of  those  things  we  took  from  them, 
and  I  hope  that  later  we  will  give  back 
to  them  more  in  the  way  of  representa- 
tion.   I  believe  under  the  Constitution 
the  House  cannot  grant  home  r\ile,  but 
I  do  believe  that  this  is  a  step  forward. 
I  hope  the  bill  now  pending  will  pass  and 
I  hope  the  38  States  will  soon  ratify  this 
action  of  the  great  Judiciary  Committee. 
I  shall  urge  the  State  of  Ohio  to  ratify 
as  soon  as  possible. 

May  I  say  further  that  the  gentleman 
frwn  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  has  done 
outstanding  work  on  this  bill  as  he  has 
on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  all  other  legis- 
lation before  his  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Foley  J. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 757  and  urge  unanimous  passage 
by  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

This  is  truly  historic  legislation.  And 
today  is  a  great  day  for  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is,  also,  a 
great  day  for  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  For  on  this  day, 
June  14,  1960,  the  House  sets  in  motion 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  last  primitive 
pioneer  colonial,  political  dependents  in 
the  United  States. 
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CKcing  this  last  voting  gap  m  our 
citianry  has  taken  160  years.  Smce 
1800,  the  democraUc  ideals  from  our 
f oun  *in  of  jusUce  for  the  rights  of  todi- 
vidui  1  persons,  of  responsibility  by  mdi- 
viduia  citizens  for  the  nature  and  con- 
duct of  their  own  government,  and  oi 
resp)nsiveness  by  elected  Government 
officials  to  the  problems  of  the  citizens 
serviid.  have  all  flowed  inexorably 
throjgh  the  corridor  of  time  to  tne 
peotles  in  the  farthest  reaches  on  earth. 
The  '  have  flowed  to  most  everyone  save 
thos;  persons  occupying  the  doorstep  of 
the  litadel  of  democracy.  These  are  the 
citizens  who  more  than  any  of  our  citi- 
zens have  gazed  daily  and  longingly  upon 
the  p.S.  Capitol,  holding  forth  as  it  does 
the  fetatue  of  Freedom.  .  ^     . 

This  symbol  has  meant  to  the  District 
of  C  Jlumbia  citizens  freedom  in  every  re- 
spec  t  but  freedom  to  participate  in  the 
elec  ive  representative  government  proc- 
ess Lacking  this  essential  freedom  has 
meant  that  the  District  of  Columbia  citi- 
zens until  now  have  been  the  most  free 
pomical  serfs  in  the  world.  They  have 
not,[for  the  past  160  years,  been  full- 
fledted  American  citizens. 

since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  over 
755 1  million    persons    have    established 
the  r    own    independent    governments. 
Th<  se  are  new  nations  flying  for  the  first 
tim ;  the  flag  of  freedom.    True,  they  are 
unc  erdeveloped  economically,  politically 
yoi]  thful,  socially  emergent,  taking  firm 
firs;  steps  on  their  own  to  combat  il- 
lite  -acy,  disease,  and  poverty.    But  they 
are  free  people.    They  can  determine 
ant   participate  in  the  conduct  of  their 
gov  emments.    They  are  now  outside  the 
Communist  bloc.    We  must  continue  to 
hel  3  them  remain  free  and  independent. 
'  hus  there  is,  in  addition  to  all  others, 
an  immediate  and  timely  reason  to  pass 
Hoase    Joint    Resolution    757.    By    en- 
franchising the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  we  will,  on  this  Flag  Day 
In    960,  be  completing  our  firm  fabric  of 
frcKiom.    The  Statue  of  Freedom  fully 
em  Dcllished  will  glisten  and  gleam  with 
a  1  ister,  new  and  fresh,  having  lost  its 
las;  tarnish,  the  unsightly  spot  before 
its  eyes  of  District  of  Columbia  citizens 
pri  ihibited  from  voting. 

"his  freedom  light  inspires  and  will 
coi  itinue  to  inspire  all  free  persons,  con- 
fir  ning  them  in  their  entitlement.  This 
lig  it  will  keep  alive  the  noble  aspirations 
of  ill  those  hoping  to  be  free. 

:  urge  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
ticn  757,  and  having  extended  these 
rights  to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Congress  should  provide  home 
ru  e  to  them  to  make  them  full-bodied 
At  lerican  citizens. 

rhe  definitive  work  on  the  subject  of 
heme  rule  is  "Government  of  the  Dis- 
tr  ct  of  Columbia,"  by  W.  J.  Dodd.  The 
fo  lowing  historical  facts  are  related 
th  ;re. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December  1800 
the  seat  of  the  U.S.  Government  was 
triinsf erred  frwn  Philadelphia  to  the 
P(deral  District  on  the  banks  of  the 
P(tomac.  In  a  letter  to  Maj.  Pierre 
Cliarles  L'Enfant  on  September  9,  1791, 
th  B  three  Commissioners  were  appointed 
bjf  President  George  Washington  to  lay 
ou  t  and  survey,  purchase  or  accept  such 


lands  as  Uie  President  deemed  proper 
for  the  use  of  the  U.S.  Government  and 
to  provide  suitable  buildings  for  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  pubUc 
officers  of  the  Government.  In  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities  the  Com- 
missioners stated  to  Major  L'Enfant  that 
•We  have  agreed  that  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict shall  be  called  the  Territory  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Federal  city  the  city  of 
Washington." 

Between  1790  and  1801  the  laws  of  the 
Stetes   of   Maryland   and   Virginia  re- 
mained in  force  in  the  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  these  States  as  a  seat  of 
the  Federal  CapiUl.     On  February   27. 
1801,    the   Congress   provided   that   the 
laws  of  Virginia  should  remain  in  force 
in  that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
ceded  by  that  State,  and  the  laws  of 
Maryland    should    remain    In    force    in 
that  part  ceded  by  Maryland.    The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  erected  into  two 
counties ;  one  lying  east  of  the  Potomac 
called  the  county  of  Washington,  the 
other  lying  west  of  the  Potomac  called 
the  county  of  Alexandria.    The  incor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Washington  by 
Congress  on  May  3.  1802,  Increased  the 
number  of  governing  bodies  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia   to   five:    Rrst,    the 
county  of  Alexandria:  second,  the  town 
of    Alexandria;    third,    the    county    of 
Washington;  fourth,  the  town  of  Oeort-e- 
town;   fifth,  the  city  of  Washington. 

As  time  passed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  not  find  occasion  to  use  the 
territories  ceded  by  Virginia  as  a  site  for 
public    buildings.    The    people    of    the 
town   and   county   of   Alexandria   were 
from   the   first   dissatisfied    because   of 
their   failure   to   reap   any   advantages 
from  their  inclusion  within  the  Federal 
District.     No  benefits  accrued  to  them 
from  the  connection,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  were  subject  to  the  hardship 
of  disfranchisement  except  with  refer- 
ence to  their  local  affairs,  and  because 
Congress  had  not  had  time  to  give  to 
a  systematic  revision  of  their  laws,  they 
were  still  subject  to  the  somewhat  anti- 
quated  laws   which   were    enforced    In 
Virginia  in  1800.    In  the  early  part  of 
1846  petitions  were  presented  to  Congre.ss 
asking   that   the   town   and  county   of 
Alexandria   be   retroceded   to   Virginia. 
On  July  9,  1846.  Congress  retroceded  to 
Virginia   all  that  part   of   the  District 
lying  west  of  the  Potomac  River,  the 
question  of  retrocession  being  first  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  citizens  of  that 
territory.    By  Presidential  proclamation 
of    September   7.    1846.    the   town   and 
county  of  Alexandria  ceased  to  form  a 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  county  of  Washington  was  gov- 
erned as  a  county  under  the  laws  of 
Maryland  until  1812.  In  that  year  Con- 
gress, by  law.  provided  that  the  govern- 
ing bodj',  a  levy  court,  should  be  com- 
posed of  seven  members  designated  by 
the  President  from  among  the  justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  county.  This  form  of 
government  continued  substantially  the 
same  until  1871. 

The  town  of  Georgetown  was  governed 
under  the  laws  of  Maryland  until  1805. 
That  year  Congress  provided  that  a 
board  of  common  councilmen  of  11  mem- 
bers was  to  be  annually  elected  by  the 


free  white  male  citizens  of  full  age  who 
had    resided    within    the    town    for    12 
months  and  had  paid  a  tax  to  the  cor- 
poration and  5  persons  were  elected  by 
the  same  voters  to  serve  as  aldermen  for 
a  term  of  2  years.    These  officials  annu- 
ally by  joint  ballot  chose  a  mayor  and  a 
recorder.    In    1830    Congress    provided 
that   the   mayor    should   be    biennially 
elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote 
for  aldermen  and  common  councilmen. 
In  1856,  Congress  authorized  the  town  of 
Georgetown  to  levy  an  armual  poll  tax 
of  $1  for  school  purposes  and  granted 
the  right  to  vote  to  every  free  white  male 
citizen  who  had  attained  the  age  of  21 
years  and  resided  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  for  1  year  and  had  paid  the 
school  tax  for  the  year  preceding  the 
one  in  which  he  desired  to  vote. 

On  May  3,  1802,  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton  was  divided   into  three   wards.     A 
council    of    12    members    was    created, 
elected  annually  by  ballot  on  a  general 
ticket  by  the  free  white  male  inhabitants 
of  full  age  who  had  resided  in  that  city 
for  12  months  and  who  had  paid  taxes 
therein  within  the  year  preceding  the 
election.      The    councilors    chose    from 
among  themselves  five  members  to  form 
a  second  chamber.    The  mayor  of  the 
city  was  armually  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     Ordinances 
passed  by  the  council  were  submitted  to 
the  mayor  for  his  approval,  but  if  he 
should  veto  them  they  might  be  recon- 
sidered  and  passed  by  votes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  two  branches  of  the  city 
council.     In  1804  Congress  provided  that 
each  chamber  of  the  city  council  should 
consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen 
annually   on  separate  ballots.     In   1812 
Congress    provided    that    the   board   of 
aldermen  should  consist  of  eight  mem- 
bers, elected  for  a  term  of  2  years,  two 
from  each  of  the  four  wards  into  which 
the  city  was  now  divided.     The  board  of 
common   council    was    composed   of    12 
members.  3  being  from  each  ward,  for 
a  term  of  1  year.    The  mayor  was  an- 
nually elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  com- 
mon  council   and   board   of    aldermen. 
The  elective  franchise  continued  to  be 
restricted  to  white  males  who  paid  taxes. 
The  mayor  was  required  to  be  30  years 
of  age  and  a  resident  of  the  city  for  the 
2  years  immediately  preceding  his  elec- 
tion.   In  1820  the  mayor  became  elective 
biannually   by   the   people   qualified   to 
vote  for  members  of  the  common  council 
and  beard  of   aldermen.     In   1848  the 
officers   of   assessor,   register,    collector, 
and  surveyor  of  the  city  were  made  elec- 
tive and  the  suffrage  was  extended  tc 
all  free  white  males  of  21  years  of  age 
who  were  subject  to  the  school  tax  of 
$1  per  annum  and  who  had  paid  such 
tax  and  all  other  taxes. 

On  January  8.  1867,  a  change  was 
made  in  the  charters  of  both  George- 
town and  Washington.  This  provided 
that  male  persons  above  the  age  of  21 
years  should  have  the  right  to  vote  at 
elections  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
without  any  distinction  on  account  of 
color  or  race,  and  thus,  established  uni- 
versal male  suffrage  A  law  made  on 
March  18.  1869,  repealed  the  provisions 
of    the    charters    of    Georgetown    and 


Washington  which  restricted  to  white 
persons  the  right  to  hold  office. 

In  the  early  part  of  1870  a  movement 
began  in  favor  of  establishing  a  central- 
ized government  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.   This  movement  was  successful, 
and  by  an  act  of  February  21,  1871.  the 
separate  governments  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown  were  abol- 
ished, and  a  government  for  the  District 
established,  similar  in  organization  to 
that  provided  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.    The  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  Governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  4 
years.    The  Governor  was  given  a  veto 
upon  all  legislation,  such  veto  to  be  over- 
come by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all 
members  of  the  Council  and  House  of 
Delegates.    Legislative  power  was  vested 
in  an  assembly  composed  of  a  Council 
and  a  House  of  Delegates.    There  were 
11  members  in  the  council,  all  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.    The  House  of  Delegates  was 
composed  of  22  members  elected  for  a 
term  of   1   year.     Twenty-two  districts 
were   formed   for    the   election   of    the 
members    of    the    House    of    Delegates. 
Members  of   the  two  legislative  bodies 
were    to    reside    in    the   districts   from 
which   they  were  appointed  or  elected. 
The  suffrage  was  exercised  by  all  male 
citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  age 
of  21  years  who  had  resided  in  the  Dis- 
trict for  1  year  and  the  legislative  as- 
sembly was  forbidden  to  limit  the  right 
to  vote  in  any  way. 

The  voters  qualified  to  elect  members 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  were  author- 
ized to  choose  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  2  years  with  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  as  Delegates 
from  the  territories. 

The  most  important  organ  of  the  new 
government    was    the    board    of    public 
works  which  consisted  of  the  Governor 
as  president  and  four  persons  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.    The 
board  had  entire  control  of  and  power 
to  make  all  regulations  for  keeping  in 
repair  the  streets  and  sewers  of  the  city, 
and  such  other  works  as  entrusted  to  it 
by   the  legislative   assembly  or  by   the 
Congress.     The  board  was  limited  and 
had  no  power  to  make  contracts  to  bind 
the  District  to  the  payment  of  any  sums 
of  money  except  in  pursuance  of  appro- 
priations made  by  law.     And  not  until 
after    such     appropriations    had    been 
made.    Early  in  1872.  certain  citizens  of 
the   District   of   Columbia   charged   the 
board  of  public  works  with  extravagance, 
violation  of  law,  and  corruption.    A  con- 
gressional   committee    majority    report 
found  no  evidence  of  corruption  or  il- 
legality.    However,  on  August  19,  1871, 
the  Congress  limited  the  debt  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  $10  million.     The 
new  government  of  the  District  had  in- 
herited a  debt  of  nearly  $4  million  and 
by  May  1872,  had  added  nearly  $5  mil- 
lion to  the  original  amount.    The  board 
of  public  works  in  1872  made  improve- 
ments upon   and    around   Government 
property  and  on  January  8.  1873.  Con- 
gress appropriated  $1,241,920.92  to  pay 
for  such  improvements.     At  the  same 


time  Congress  forbade  the  board  to  in- 
cur further  liabilities  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  the  board  of  public  works 
on  November  1.  1873.  claimed  an  indebt- 
edness of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
District  of  over  $4  million. 

The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  board  to- 
ward individuals,  the  rapidly  increasing 
debt  of  the  District,  and  the  undeniable 
jobbery  prevalent  in  the  letting  of  con- 
tracts aroused  the  people  to  petition  Con- 
gress for  another  investigation  into  the 
affairs  of  the  District.    A  joint  congres- 
sional committee  foimd  that  the  treas- 
urer of  the  board  was  the  sole  disbursing 
officer  of  the  funds  vmder  its  control  and 
there  was  no  check  whatever  upon  his 
actions.    He  kept  no  cash  account  and 
the  checks  issued  by  him  did  not  corre- 
spond with  the  amoimts  which  he  re- 
ported to  have  been  paid.    He  had  the 
power  to  draw  his  checks  upon  public 
moneys  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
other  member  of  the  board.    No  record 
was  made  of  audits  by  the  board.    The 
board  itself  had  never  verified  the  ac- 
counts of  the  offices  of  treasurer  and 
auditor.    The  original  plan  of  improve- 
ment by  the  board  was  for  $16  million. 
However,  without  further  basis  for  mak- 
ing contracts  they  expended  over  $12 
million  in  excess  of  this  sum.    These  ex- 
tensive obligations  were  contracted  with- 
out legislative  authority  and  in  the  face 
of   legal   prohibition.    The   joint   com- 
mittee found  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  accomplish  an  extensive  and 
much  needed  system  of  improvements  in 
too  short  a  time.    Because  of  this  haste, 
contracts  were  often  let  before  the  de- 
tails of  engineering,  work,  plans,  and 
estimates  had  been  properly  made,  and 
defective  plans  added  to  the  extension 
of    the    original    estimates.    Contracts 
were  let  without  open  competition  at  a 
fixed  scale  of  prices  and  were  sometimes 
awarded  to  persons  who  did  not  expect 
to  fulfill  them  but  who  sold  them  to 
others  at  a  profit. 

The  committee  further  found  that  the 
board  of  public  works  had  done  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  within  a  short 
time.  It  had  changed  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  had 
created  a  beautiful  city  out  of  a  strag- 
gling, dirty,  and  mean  looking  town. 
However,  by  1874.  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  bankrupt.  The  joint  committee 
recommended  what  was  practically  the 
appointment  of  receivers  to  conduct  its 
affairs  and  to  settle  its  financial  obliga- 
tions. On  June  20.  1874,  the  existing 
government  was  abolished.  Thi-ee  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  President 
were  vested  with  all  powers  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Governor  and  board  of 
public  works.  An  officer  of  the  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Army  was  detailed 
to  have  control  of  all  public  improve- 
ments. 

When  the  government  by  Commis- 
sioners was  created,  it  was  considered 
merely  a  temporary  expedient.  A  joint 
select  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Congress  to  prepare  a  suitable  form  of 
government  for  the  District.  On 
December  7,  1874,  the  committee  report- 
ed an  elaborate  bill  of  over  200  pages. 
The  bill  was  tabled  by  the  Congress. 
The  debate  revealed  that  the  appointed 
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organ  of  the  territorial  government  and 
Its  abuse  of  power  was  the  cause  of  the 
dissolution  of  that  government.   The  de- 
fects of  the  territorial  government  did 
not    arise    from    its    elective    portion. 
Finally,  on  June  11. 1878.  the  organic  law 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  estabUsh- 
ing   the   present   Commission  form  of 
government  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 
Under  the  Federal   Constitution  the 
Congress  may  grant  and  has  granted 
to  the  Commissioners  power  to  adopt 
local  police,  health,  building,  and  other 
regulations.    Congress  can  delegate  only 
its  powers  which  relate  to  purely  local 
matters  and  must  exercise  directly  its 
legislative    powers    with    reference    to 
subjects  of  general  interest  such  as  con- 
tracts, titles  of  real  property,  corpora- 
tions, commerce,  and  marriage.     Con- 
gress is  and  under  the  Constitution  must 
remain  the  supreme  legislative  power  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    The  Commis- 
sioners and  other  bodies  exercising  sub- 
ordinate   legislative    power    have    only 
such  powers  as  Congress  may  see  nt  to 
confer  upon  them.    Under  the  Constitu- 
tion.   Congress   cannot    confer   general 
powers  of  legislation  upon  the  District. 
But  it  has  not  seen  fit  even  to  confer 
the  full  powers  of  a  municipal  legislature 
upon  the  present  District  Government. 
It  now  occupies  toward  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  twofold  relation  of  a  gen- 
eral legislature  and  municipal  council. 
The  legislative  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  largely  negative  in  character. 
They  may  usually  prevent  legislation  by 
the  expression  of  their  disapproval.   The 
bills  submitted  by  the  Commissioners  to 
the    Congress    are    frequently    not    re- 
ported at  all  by  the  District  committees. 
and  if  reported,  are  so  amended  as  to  de- 
feat the  objects  which  the  Commissioners 
have  in  view. 

Even  when  Congress  does  act,  it  often 
acts  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  As 
an  indication  of  the  careless  methods 
of  legislation  with  reference  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law  of  June  8,  1906,  provided  that 
inspectors  under  the  child  labor  law 
should  assist  in  the  enforcements  of  its 
terms.  No  child  labor  law  was  enacted 
until  May  28,  1908.  The  child  labor  law 
when  enacted  provided  for  two  inspec- 
tors who  should  enforce  its  terms,  but 
Congress  made  no  appropriation  for  the 
payment  of  such  inspectors. 

Since  1949,  home  rule  legislation  has 
been  considered  by  the  Congress  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  Four  previous  times  in 
the  intervening  years  the  Senate  has 
passed  home  rule  bills.  This  year  for 
the  fifth  time,  the  Senate  has  acted  fa- 
vorably. A  number  of  companion  bills 
before  the  subcommittee  provide  for  es- 
tablishing the  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
H.R.  4633  is  my  bill.  No  doubt  many 
Members  will  file  statements  rather  than 
to  appear  personally.  I  hope  the  sub- 
committee's deliberations  will  be  con- 
ducted with  dispatch  and  that  this  pub- 
lic-interest legislation  can  be  considered 
on  the  House  floor  before  this  session 
of  the  Congress  adjourns.  To  this  end. 
I  introduced  House  Resolution  320  on 
July  16,  1959,  to  facilitate  consideration 
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I  c  o  not  presiime  today  to  discuss  with 
the  lubcommittee  the  fundamentals  of 
American  democratic  theory.  But  I  do 
thine  that  this  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  r(  consider  and  reiterate  what  we.  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  ought  all 
to  a?ree  on  as  basic  principles  of  po- 
litical life  in  a  free  society. 

We  have  a  dual  concept  in  our  po- 
liticiil  theory  which  recognizes  the  re- 
cipr>cal  relationship  between  civic  rights 
and  civic  responsibility.  The  American 
citizen  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
cert  lin  unalienable  rights  in  the  conduct, 
policymaking,  and  management  of  his 
gov(rnment.  In  exercising  those  rights 
he  iissumes  a  relatively  large  measure 
of  c  Vic  responsibility  to  take  an  interest 
in  t  le  affairs  of  government  and  to  par- 
ticirate  actively  in  those  affairs. 

V  hat  civic  rights  do  American  citizens 
thnughout  the  country  have?  They 
hav;  the  right  to  vote  assuming  they 
met  t  reasonable  qualifications,  for  public 
offl(  ers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  run 
for  elective  oflBces  themselves  if  they 
wisi  to  do  so.  Citizens  of  the  United 
Sta  «s  are  entitled,  within  the  framework 
of  vide  discretion,  to  select  for  them- 
sel\  es  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the 
government  of  their  local  affairs  shall  be 
cor  ducted.  They  are  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  election  of  local  ofBcials. 
ThKy  are  protected  by  constitutional 
guarantees  against  arbitrary  or  unrea- 
sorable  infringements  of  their  political 
an(  1  civic  rights. 

( itizens  of  the  United  States,  in  exer- 
cisng  their  civic  rights,  assume  great 
res  jonsibilities,  far  exceeding  those  as- 
suried  by  citizens  in  an  authoritarian 
dictatorship  who  are  spoon-fed  from  a 
caleteria  of  state  directives  over  which 
th<y  have  absolutely  no  control.  Our 
cit  zens  are  expected  to  inform  them- 
selres  about  governmental  and  political 
aff  iirs.  and  to  go  to  the  polls  to  vote  for 
candidates  of  their  own  choice.  Our 
young  people,  through  our  schools  and 
otlier  educational  activities,  are  tauRht 
an  i  encouraged  to  learn  how  to  be  good 
ciiizens  by  taking  an  active  part  in 
po  itics.  Our  society  endows  our  citizens 
wi  ,h  free  civic  and  political  rights,  and 
it  extracts  from  them  a  large  measure 
of  civic  responsibility. 

What  of  the  citizen  of  the  District  of 
Cclumbia?    In  contrast  to  other  Amer- 
icans, he  is  not  a  citizen  of  any  State, 
ard  thus  does  not.  as  all  others  do,  hold 
dval  citizenship.    He  is  only  a  citizen  of 
th  e  United  States.    He  lives  in  the  United 
States,  pays  taxes  to  his  Government, 
se  -ves  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  his  coun- 
tr'.    Yet,  he  is  not  entitled,  through  an 
act  of  Congress,  to  vote  or  to  manage 
purely  local  affairs  through  local  self- 
gcvemment.     His  only  rights  are  solely 
th  ose  of  the  Constitution.    From  a  legis- 
lative  standpoint   he   can  petition   the 
jvemment  for  redress  of  grievances :  he 
,n  join  voluntary  a.ssociations  for  the 
.vancement  of  goals  through  collective 
tion;  he  has  freedom  of  expression  by 
leech  or  by  writing.    He  has  no  effective 
ic  rights.    The  Congress  has  imposed 
v^on  him  telling  civic  obligations.     He 
is ,  in  effect,  a  serf  who  periodically  does 


fealty  to  his  masters  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. What  different  status  does  he 
have  from  all  the  colonials  of  history? 
Very  little,  except  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution. 

Citizens    living    in    the    District    of 
Columbia  pay  their  annual  tribute  to  the 
Federal   Government   in   taxes,  though 
they  are  not  represented  in  the  levying 
of  those  tributes.     And  they  pay  more 
than  most  Americans.    From  1929  until 
1941,  per  capita  personal  Income  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  higher  than 
in  any  other  State  in  the  entire  Nation. 
Since  then  the  District  has  been  in  the 
top  four  or  five  among  States  in  per 
capita   personal  Income.     In   1957,  per 
capita  personal  income  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  fifth  in  the  Nation,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  States  of  Connecti- 
cut.   New    York,    Delaware,    and    Cali- 
fornia. 

Per  capita  personal  income  among  5  high- 
e^^t  Statex  and  the  District  o/  Colum- 
bia. 1957 


State: 

Connecticut W.  821 

Delaware 2.740 

New  York --     2,678 

California 2,  623 

DisUlct  of  Columbia 2.514 


of    Commerce, 
1958,    pp     158- 


Source:  U.S.  Department 
"US.  Income  and  Output." 
159. 

Such  a  high  per  capita  income  means 
that    the    resident    of    the    District    of 
Columbia  pays,  on  a  per  capita,  a  higher 
proportion  of  Federal  taxes  than  most 
Americans  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Yet  the  District  citizen  has  no  voice  in 
the  determination  of  how  Federal  funds 
appropriated  for  local  purposes  shall  be 
allocated,  and  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  government.     Furthermore,  in 
addition  to  personal  Income  taxes,  the 
District  resident  pays  substantial  per- 
sonal property  taxes,  though  he  has  no 
control  over  or  voice  in  the  allocation 
of  or  u.se  of  such  fimds.    He  is  taxed,  and 
pays  far  more  than  the  average  share, 
without  being  represented  in  any  way. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  believed  that  tax- 
ation  without   representation   was   the 
cruelest  form  of  tyranny.    The  Congress 
has.  since  1874,  allowed  this  state  of  af- 
fairs to  contmue.    It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  in  1959,  after  85  years  of 
congealed  citizenship,   there   should   be 
a  thaw.    The  rights  of  free  people  again 
should  flow  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    For  these  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  deserve  privi- 
leges as  well  as  responsibilities. 

In  addition  to  dutifully  paying  his 
taxes  on  income  and  property  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, without  repi-esentation,  the 
citizen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  lia- 
ble to  .service  in  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
this  respect  District  residents  have  made 
an  extraordinary  contribution.  In  World 
War  II.  the  District  of  Columbia  con- 
tributed 105.000  young  men  and  women 
to  the  Armed  Forces,  a  greater  number 
than  that  contributed  by  14  of  the  States. 
An  even  higher  proportion  of  District 
residents  marched  off  to  defend  the  free- 
dom to  which  they  were  not  themselves 
fully  entitled  during  the  Korean  war. 
when  28,200  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  entered  the  Armed  Forces  of 


the  United  States.  This  is  a  greater 
number  than  that  contributed  by  22 
States  of  the  Union.  The  record  proves 
that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  in  imposing  burdensome 
obligations  upon  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  refused  them  a  share  in 
the  determination  of  their  own  local  af- 
fairs. This  denial  of  fundamental  civic 
rights  which  would  create  widespread 
pubUc  abhorrence  if  they  were  refused 
to  Americans  living  elsewhere  in  the 
country.  Those  who  support  local  self- 
government — local  integrity  in  the  deter- 
mination of  purely  local  affairs— should, 
to  be  consistent  with  our  traditional  high 
principles,  restore  home  rule  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Restoring  home  rule 
would  destroy  the  blighted  area  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  Capitol  of  freedom. 

These  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia are,  I  think,  the  last  remaining 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
wards  of  the  Congress.  We  have  made 
oxir  political  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Citizens  living  on  Indian  reservations 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  poUtics 
and.  in  large  measure,  manage  their  local 

Eighty-five  yeai-s  of  disuse  normally 
would  result  in  complete  atrophy  of  civic 
interests  by  any  citizens.  Apathy,  in- 
difference result  from  lack  of  exercise. 
But  any  indifference  of  the  residents  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  toward  then- 
governmental  affairs,  and  their  political 
life.  Is  far  exceeded  by  basic  disinterest 
by  most  of  past  Congresses  toward  their 
l>oUtical  fate.  And  congres-sional  in- 
difference toward  District  affairs  and 
District  problems  is  not  a  recent  develop- 
ment. Walter  F.  Dodd  50  years  ago 
wrote  in  1909  thatr— 

The  system  of  congressional  legislaUon 
works  badly  In  greet  measure  because  of  the 
want  of  interest  In  District  affairs  upon  the 
part  of  the  great  body  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives. Important  legislation  to  which 
there  Is  no  particular  objection  often  falls 
simply  because  the  pressures  of  other  busi- 
ness which  affects  more  closely  the  interests 
of  the  Members  of  Congress.  (Prom  "the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  A 
Study  in  Federal  and  Municipal  Administra- 
tion," 1900.  p.  66  ) 

The  absence  of  civic  rights  for  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  has,  in  my 
opinion,  the  further  consequence  oi 
stultifying  the  development  of  respon- 
sible municipal  leadership  and  the  active 
interest  of  citizens  in  their  own  fate— 
a  kind  of  political  nihilism  has  been 
forced  upon  these  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  present  three  commissioner  form 
of  government  was  created  by  act  of 
Congress,  approved  Jxme  11. 1878.  Prom 
1879  through  1920,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  what  Is  called  the  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  basis  of  50  percent  of  the  general 
fund  appr<H)riation.  Thus,  the  local 
District  of  Columbia  taxpayer  paid 
50  cents  of  each  dollar  appropriated  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  District  with 
the  remalniiig  60  cent6  being  paid  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  thla  Federal  payment  Is  to  com- 
pensate for  the  fact  that  the  Federal 


Government,  as  the  principal  employer 
and  land  user  in  the  District,  is  tax 
exempt,  thus  depriving  the  city  of  ma- 
jor sources  of  tax  revenue  common  to 
other  cities. 

The  practice  of  paying  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  the  District  govern- 
ment was  discontinued  by  the  Congress 
in  1921.  Since  that  time,  the  percentage 
of  costs  borne  by  the  United  States  has 
fluctuated  from  a  high  of  39.5  percent  in 
1924  to  a  low  of  8.5  percent  in  1954. 
Since  1956,  the  Federal  payment  has 
been  slightly  over  12  percent.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  during  all  this  time,  that 
is  from  1879  to  date,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  maintained  100-percent 
control  over  the  lawmaking  power  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  most  recently  authorized  annual 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  District  is  $32  million.  Ho^s'ever,  the 
Congress  has  never  appropriated  the  full 
authorized  amount.  In  1958,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  appropriated  only  $20 


mUlicwi  of  the  authorized  $32  million. 
In  this  regard,  the  most  important  leg- 
islative proposal  submitted  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their   1959   state  of   the 
Nation's  Capital  report  to  the  Congress 
was  a  request  for  the  creation  of  a  terri- 
torial form  of  government.    The  drive 
for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia  has   developed    strong    impetus   in 
recent  years  with  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port regardless  of  political  party  affilia- 
tion.   In  the   present   Congress,   three 
separate  proposals  have  been  submitted. 
These  are  S.  659,  the  Bible  bill,  provid- 
ing for  a  territorial  form  of  government; 
HH.  1379,  the  Wier  bill,  providing  for  a 
mayor  and  a  council  form  of  govern- 
ment;  and  HJl.  2321,  the  Auchinclosa 
bill,  providing  for  a  commission  form  of 
government.    A  comparision  of  the  sig- 
nificant differences  in  these  bills  is  set 
forth  below.    It  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the   territorial  and  the 
mayor-coimcil  bills  are  identical  except 
for  the  differences  noted  below: 


EXECUTIVE 


p  fi-SO:  HllleMll,  TetTltorirf 


Governor.  J21,n00  and  12.500: 
.K.  .V;>i<oiiite<l  tiy  I'resldent. 
B.  4  years. 


H.R.  1379:  WlwbUl,  Mayor 
and  Council 


H.R.  2321:  .\uchiQcloes,  Comralssloa 


M  ayor,  $  1 5,000  and  $2 ,500  expenses : 

A.  Elected  by  people. 

B.  i-year  tenn. 


Mayor,  $19,000  and  S2.500; 

A.  Elected  by  Commission. 

B.  l-ye*r  term. 


LEGISLATIVE 


Lepi.olaiive  .\s.sembly: 
A.  1.^  members, 
n.  $in,n(w. 

C    »!2.ii00  I  fir  riiairman). 
1).  2- year  term. 
E.  EK-ctctL 


II.  T>i.''ricf  delfFal*": 
\.  2- year  term. 
a.  Eiett<>d  by  i>eople. 


Council: 

A.  9  memt)ers. 

B.  $3,000. 

C.  $5,000  (for  Chairman). 

D.  2- year  term. 

E.  Elected. 


n.  Board  of  EJucation: 

A.  9  members. 

B.  $29  a  meeting. 

C.  2- year  term. 

D.  Elected  by  people. 

m.  District  delegate: 
A.  Elected  2  years. 


I.  Commissioa: 

A.  5  members. 

B.  $19,000. 

C.  President    elected    among    Lom- 

misslon. 

D.  Secretsry  appointed. 

E.  1    commission  elected   by    people 

aimually. 

F.  5-year  term. 
Title  TV' 

A.  Each  act  deposited  with  ConRrcas. 

B  After  30  days,  sent  to  President  and 
If  no  congreaslonal  joint  resolution 
approving,  President  can  approvs 
act. 


It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  86th 
Congress  will  adopt  a  home  rule  meas- 
ure The  territorial  biU  has  the  broad- 
est base  of  poliUcal  support  and  appears 
to  have  the  best  chance  of  adoption. 

Within  the  past  year  the  most  signifi- 
cant   governmental    development    con- 
cerning Washington  and  the  surround- 
ing areas  was  the  establishment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Affairs.    This  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  three  Senators- 
Senator    BniLE.    of    Nevada;    Senator 
MORSE,  of   Oregon;   Senator  Biaix,  of 
Maryland— and    three    Congressmen- 
Mr.  McMttLAif,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr. 
SMrra.  of  Virginia:  and  Mr.  BROYHn-L 
of  Virginia.    During  1958,  the  staff  of 
the  joint  committee  developed  signifi- 
cant reports  on  water  supply,  sewage  dis- 
posal, and  economic  forecasts  for  the 
Washington    metropolitan    area.      The 
area  encompassed  by  the  studies  includes 
the    District    of    Columbia;    Arlington 
County  and  Fairfax  County,  Va.;  Mont- 
gomery   County    and    Prince    Georges 
Cotmty,  Md. 

The  most  significant  decision  made  by 
the  Joint  committee  was  the  unanimous 
proposal  submitted  to  Congress  on  Jan- 


uary 31.  1959.    The  joint  committee  fa- 
vors the  esUbUshment  of  two  govern- 
mental bodies,  one  Federal  in  nature— 
the  other  locally  constituted.    The  Fed- 
eral agency  is  the  Regional  Plannmg 
Coimcil.    This  would  be  a  nine  member 
body;    three    representatives   from   the 
District  of  Columbia,  one  from  each  of 
the  four  counties,  and  two  "at  large" 
representatives,  one  from  Maryland  and 
one    from    Virginia.    These    members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.     The  council  would 
assume  the  functions  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  with  no 
authority  over  zoning.    It  would  be  fi- 
nanced with  Federal  funds.     The  es- 
tablishment of  this  council  would  mani- 
fest a  strong  Federal  interest  in  the  en- 
tire metropoUtan  area.   This  Federal  in- 
terest to  date  has  been  limited  solely  to 
the    District    of    Columbia    territorial 
bovmdaries.    The  manifestation  of  this 
Federal  Interest  is  Justified  by  the  great 
growth  in  population  in  the  area  since 
World  War  n.    A  strong  community  erf 
social,  economic,  and  poUtical  interest 
exists  among  the  citizens  of  the  four 
counties  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  way  of  example,  many,  tf  not  most. 
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of  the  persons  who  live  in  Montgomery 
county  are  employed  either  m  the  Dis- 
XrTot  Columbia  or  Virginia.  Though 
the  increased  Federal  interest  m  the  en- 
tfre  area  ts  justified  and  should  be  made 
manifest,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  this  governmental  structure  would 
not  impinge  upon  the  local  autonomy  of 
the  four  counties  in  the  two  States. 

The  second  governmental  agency  rec- 
ommended by  the  joint  committee  is  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Regional  Con- 
ference.   Membership  on  this  conference 
would  be  by  election  conducted  by  the 
counties.    The  conference  would  estab- 
lish general  policy  on  regional  projects 
involving   transportation,   water  supply, 
and  sewage  disposal.   It  would  take  steps 
to  establish  such   projects.     Financmg 
for  the  conference  would  be  by  way  of 
taxes  collected  by  each  county  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  conference.    At  the  outset 
there  would  be  a  small  Federal  appro- 
priation to  establish  the  conference. 

The  joint  committee  thus  has  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  com- 
bined Federal  and  local  bicameral  re- 
gional organization  to  coordinate  devel- 
opment projects  in  the  Washington  me- 
tropolitan area.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  establishment  of 
these  two  agencies  would  not  break  down 
the  present  balance  of  political  power 
between  the  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  further  important  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  Coordinator  of  National  Cap- 
ital Affairs.  The  Coordirator  would  be 
the  Presidential  aide  in  the  White  House 
advising  the  President  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  metropolitan  area. 

There  is  a  very  strong  likelihood  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee will  be  accepted  by  the  Congress 
and  these  two  agencies  will  be  estab- 
lished within  the  next  2  years. 

Finally,  some  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  existing  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  tne  House  of  Representatives. 
This  committee,  which  now  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  enactment  of  all 
laws  pertaining  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, consists  of  25  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.    There  are  16 
Democrats    and    9    RepubUcans.      The 
committee  is  subdivided  into  four  sub- 
committees: No.  1  deals  with  fiscal  af- 
fairs;  No.   2  with  judiciary,  insurance, 
and  public  utility  matters;   No.  3  with 
police,   fire,  traffic,   streets,  crime,   and 
court  matters;  and  No.  4  with  health, 
education,  recreation,  and  banking  mat- 
ters.   Any  citizen  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia today  can  feel  free,  under  the  ex- 
isting system,  to  contact  any  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committees  on  any  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  roads,  streets,  side- 
walks, retirement  pay.  taxes,  and  every- 
thing  that   any  citizen  would  take  up 
with  a  city  council.    To  free  Congress- 
men and  Senators  for  national  problems, 
home  rule  legislation  is  feasible  and  nec- 
essary. 

Section  8.  clause  17  of  article  I  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  provides  as  follows: 
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Congress  shall  have  power — 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
10  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 


ticulsr  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Con- 
gress, become  the  seat  of  the  Government 
of  tte  united  States,  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  in 
whic  1  the  same  shall  be.  for  the  erection  of 
forts  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
othei    needful  buildings. 

And  While  the  Founding  Fathers  of  our 
Repiblic  may  not  have  foreseen  all  the 
neec  s  of  our  District  citizens,  they  cer- 
tain y   had   no   intention   of   disenfran- 
chis  ng  them  and  relegating  them  to  the 
unfcrtunate  status  of  wards  of  the  State. 
Janes  Madison  wrote  in  No.  43  of  the 
Fed'ralist  Papers  of  the  Federal  District 
thai   -as  the  inhabitants  will  find  suffl- 
cier  t  inducements  of  interest  to  become 
wiling  parties  to  the  cession;   as  they 
will  have  had  their  voice  in  the  election 
of  t;ie  Government  which  is  to  exercise 
aut  lority  over  them;  as  a  municipal  leK- 
isla  ure  for  local  purposes,  derived  from 
the  r  own  suffrages,  will  of  cour.se  be  a  - 
low'd  them"  then  they  will  agree  will- 
ing y  to  reside  in  the  special  Federal  Dis- 
trict  acquired  for  the  purpo.se  of  e.stab- 
lishing  a  National  Capitol.     The  Found- 
ing Fathers  assumed  that  no  Congress 
would  under  the  Constitution,  deny  citi- 
zens living  in  the  Federal  District   the 
ordinary  and  widely  respected  rights  of 
sell  -government. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Congress  to  re- 
sto  -e  local  representative  government  to 
th€  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  perhaps 
th(  most  significant  domestic  political 
an)maly  of  all  time  that  our  Nation 
which  properly  proclaims  to  the  world 
its  belief  in  the  democratic  process  of 
self-government  through  congressional 
ac  ion  abrogated  representative  institu- 
ticas  at  the  seat  of  our  Government. 

have  cosponsored  the  so-called  ter- 
rit  Drial  home  rule  bill  because  I  believe  it 
is  ;he  legislation  which  is  most  compati- 
ble with  the  unique  place  the  Capitol  of 
f  r(  edom  occupies  in  the  world  while  pro- 
vie  ing  constitutional  representative  local 
gofernment.  It  has  the  support  of  the 
administration,  the  District  Commis- 
sicners,  and  of  citizens'  groups  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  who  are  fighting 
fo-  their  civic  life.  Home  rule  for  the 
ci  izens  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  provided  as  well  as  the  right 
to  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Toll  1. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
really  a  great  occasion,  because  for  the 
fc  urth  time  this  Congress,  this  great  86th 
Cimgress,  is  recognizing  the  vmiversal 
ri;ht  of  suffrage. 

First,  in  1959.  we  recognized  and  ex- 
tended through  the  leadership  of  the 
Ongress  the  introduction  of  Alaska  as 
a  State,  then  it  was  extended  to  the 
irtroduction  of  Hawaii  as  a  State,  then 
ir  extending  the  right  of  franchLse  to 
a  1  possible  disfranchised  people  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  it  was  extended 
s<i  that  all  the  people  of  the  country 
would  be  given  the  right  to  vote. 

Now,  for  the  great  glory  of  the  86th 
Congress,  we  are  going  to  extend  that 
s;  tme  privilege  to  the  people  who  live  in 
t  le  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  the  greatest  Congress  in  the 
h  story  of  America,  and  I  congratulate 


its  Members  on  having  this  opportunity 
to  vote  for  the  extension  of  this  privilege 
to  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  iMr.  HechlerI. 

Mr    HECHLER.     Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Ls  a  mild  resolution  which  should  win 
the  overwhelming  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress.    However.  I  wish 
that  it  went  even  further  than  it  does. 
I  concur  in  what  the  gentleman   from 
New  York.  Mr.  Lindsay,  said,  that  there 
is  an  unfortunate  limitation  on  page  2 
with  reference  to  the  number  of  electors. 
I  do  believe  we  should  go  much  further 
and  grant  home  rule  and  .self-govern- 
ment and  representation  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.    Here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  we  really  oupht  to  be 
the  showca-se  of  democracy  for  the  free 
world. 

Someone  during  this  debate  referred 
to  those  supporting  home  rule  for  the 
Di-strict  of  Columbia  as  agitators,  with 
theoretical  ideas.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  be  called  an  agitator  and  am 
proud  to  wear  that  label.    We  would  not 
be  sitting  here  today  were  it  not  for  some 
agitators    at    Bunker    Hill    and    Valley 
Forwe  and  those  who  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    I  love  the  theo- 
retical ideas  so  boldly  set  forth  in  the 
Declaration   of    Independence    and    the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.    Self- 
government  is  a  revolutionary  principle 
for  which  I  will  keep  ri^ht  on  being  an 
aeitator. 

Nevertheless.  I  concur  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
that  we  mu.st  take  one  step  at  a  time; 
therefore,  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
win  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

In  passing  this  resolution,  it  is  most 
appropriate  and  fitting  that  we  take  this 
action— the  first  step  in  amending  the 
Constitution— to  allow  citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  on  this  par- 
ticular day.  Flag  Day.  I  am  honored  to 
'joiiiin  this  minor  piece  of  agitation  to 
extend  democracy  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr.  Matthews). 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
others,  I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary for  bringing  this  measure  before  us. 
I  certainly  intend  to  vote  for  it.  But  I 
do  want  to  take  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  point  out  some  observations  that  per- 
haps have  not  been  brought  before  the 
committee  in  some  time. 

We  have  talked  considerably  this  af- 
ternoon and  at  various  times  about  home 
rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  my  vote  for  this 
very  worthwhile  resolution  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vote  for  so-called  home  rule, 
and  I  say  "so-called  home  rule"  because 
the  better  term  is  "Capitol  rule."  I  hold 
to  the  position  just  as  sincerely  as  I  can 
that  a  Federal  city,  reserved  especially 
for  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
responsibility  of  all  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  we  cannot  abro- 
gate that  responsibility.    Some  this  af- 


tei-noon  have  talked  about  the  political 

serfs  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  because 

they  have  been  denied  the  right  to  vote 

for  what  we  might  call  city  government. 

May  I  remind  you  that  if  we  abrogate 

our  responsibility  there  will  be  literally 

thousands  of  political  slaves  behind  an 

iron  curtain  who  will  not  have  any  voice 

in  government  because  there  are  literally 

tens   of   thousands   of   people   all   over 

America  who  have  their  legal  residence 

in  your  State  and  mine  who.  because  of 

their  position,  live  in  the  District,  who 

can  never  become  bona  fide  citizens  of 

the  District.     And  yet  we  arc  suggesting 

tb.at  we  take  away  from  them  the  right 

of  representation. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  Whitemer)  mentioned  a  few  min- 
uU'S  ago.  if  I  recall  correctly,  the  fact 
that  there  were  100.000  people,  approx- 
imately, who  voted  in  a  presidential  elec- 
tion here  in  the  District  several  years 
ago.  I  take  it  then  that  these  people 
voted  by  absentee  ballot  and  I  pause  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  to  ask  if  the 
figure  I  gave  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.   WHITENER.     I  will  say   to   the 
gentleman  that  that  was  the  testimony 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
will  appear  on  page  34  of  the  hearings. 
Mr.  MATTHEWS.    I  shall  assume  that 
for  every  adult  there  probably  is  at  least 
one  other  person  who  is  not  an  adult,  in 
the  same  situation,  living  in  the  District 
but  with  legal  residence  elsewhere.    And 
I  should  assume,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Mason  1   pointed  out.  that 
there  are  many  thousands  of  people  who 
are  legal  residents  of  States  back  home 
who  live  in  the  District  who  could  have 
voted   in  this  presidential   election,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  who  did  not. 
So  I  suegest  to  you  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  i)eople  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  legal  residence  in  the  various 
States  probably  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.    You    talk    about    political 
serfdom.    I  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  will  have  political  slavery  behind  an 
iron   curtain    for    many    thousands   of 
citizens  if  you  give  so-called  home  rule, 
such  as  has  been  envisioned  by  many 
of  my  colleagues — and  I  respect  them 
and  I  love  them  and  I  admire  them.    But 
I  cannot  abrogate  my  responsibility  for 
the   Capital   City   because  this   city   is 
different.    Its  problems  are  different.    It 
is  the  seat  of  the  National  Government. 
Its  many  beautiful   and  ornate  public 
buildings  were  built  by  taxpayers'  funds 
from  all  over  the  United  States.    Just 
the  other  day  in  one  of  our  appropriation 
bills  as  I  recall,  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  all  the  money  appropriated 
for  public  buildings— tax  money  of  your 
constituents  and  mine,  was  spent  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  we  ever 
5-top  to  think  of  how  many  thousands  of 
people  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. There  are  the  great  problems 
of  mass  transit  which  will  cost  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai-s,  which 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  alone.  They  must  be 
solved  also  by  you  and  me.    And  I  in- 


tend to  do  my  part  in  trying  to  solve 
these  problems. 

The  pollution  of  the  Potwnac  River: 
whose  responsibility  is  it?  It  must  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Nation, 
I  say  to  you.  And  so  I  could  go  on  and 
on  and  on.  So  there  are  two  points  of 
view;  one,  the  District  of  Columbia,  a 
great  city,  belongs  to  all  the  people  of 
America.  And  there  is  the  other  point 
of  view;  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
have  its  responsibilities  divided  between 
a  sort  of  a  Capital-rule  type  of  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  an  acceptance 
of  some  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Congress  on  the  other. 

I  know  not  what  course  you  may  take, 
but  as  for  me.  I  say  sincerely  and  hum- 
bly. I  shall  always  continue  to  look 
upon  this  beautiful  Federal  city  as  our 
Capital  City.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
now.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  member 
of  it  too  much  longer.  I  think  that  is  a 
responsibility  all  of  my  colleagues  ought 
to  enjoy.  But  so  long  as  I  am  on  that 
committee.  I  shall  take  the  responsibil- 
itv  of  making  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  think  is  best  for  all  of  this 
great  beloved  Nation  of  ours. 

Mr.  McCLTLLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
vield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  distinguished  col- 
league the  ^'entleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Meadeb  1 ,  as  I  recall,  referred  to  the 
committee  report  on  page  4  with  respect 
to  future  enabling  legislation  if  this  res- 
olution is  adopted  by  the  House  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
He  did  not  have  time  to  read  the  lan- 
puarre  to  which  he  referred  but.  by  rea- 
son of  its  importance,  I  take  that  time 
now  and  I  quote  trom  page  4  of  the  re- 
port : 

It  is  the  committee's  Intention,  regarding 
future  enabling  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment, that  no  District  inhabitants  (Includ- 
ing minor  dependents)  who  maintain  legal 
domiciles  or  voting  residence  elsewhere,  be 
iL^cluded  In  the  census  computation  insofar 
as  determining  the  number  of  electors  is  con- 
crrnod. 


^Tr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  repeat 
that  which  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  on  this  important  proposal.  It  is 
a  step  forward,  a  historic  step  forward. 
It  would  .<=crve  a  useful  purpose  if  this 
resolution  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  Congresses 
are  very  important  and.  as  we  know,  very 
important  legislation  comes  up  in  each 
Congress.  It  has  in  the  last  Congress, 
in  the  present  Congress,  and  it  will  in 
future  Congresses.  But  there  are  some 
Congresses  that  go  down  in  history  be- 
cause of  certain  happenmgs  that  are  his- 
toric in  nature.  The  86th  Congress  will 
be  a  historic  Congress  not  for  one  his- 
toric event  but  for  two:  First,  the  ad- 
mission of  Hawaii  as  a  State  of  the 
Union,  and  the  other  resolution  now 
under  consideration  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. I  join  thoroughly  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  friend  from  Ohio  in  urging 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoff- 
man!. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of     Michigan.     Mr, 
Chairman,  after  listening  to  the  gentle- 
man who  said  this  was  the  greatest  Con- 
gress  the    country   has   ever    had,   and 
shortly  thereafter   the   majority    leader 
said  substantially  the  same  thing.  I  will 
have  to  buy  a  new  hat  in  the  morning.    It 
may  be  that  because  it  has  been  and  is 
my  privilege  to  be  a  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress.   We   are   a   great   Congress.    No 
doubt   about   that.     Certainly   we   have 
had  more  inefficiency  and  waste;  if  we 
believe  what  we  see  in  the  Record  and  the 
press   this   Congress  is   the   greatest   in 
some  respects  within  the  memory  of  any- 
body here.    We  have  established  a  record 
of  spending,  of  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  and.  if  the  press  has  the  record 
correct,  other  public  money  for  our  own 
pergonal  advantage   over  any   previous 
Congress.    Sure,  we  are  a  great  Congress. 
Our  tax  levies,  our  spending,  our  public 
debt  has  never  been  exceeded.    We  are 
leaving  a  legacy  to  coming  generations 
that  has  never  been  approached.    Future 
generations  will  certainly  remember  us — 
but  with  what  thoughts? 

It  is  easy  to  give  away  the  money  ex- 
acted from  others — or  use  it  as  our  own. 
What  does  the  Good  Book  say  about 
pride? 

Mr.  ALGER.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  changed  except 
by  the  amendment  procedure  specified 
in  the  Constitution  itself.    The  zeal  we 
display  today  for  preserving  the  Consti- 
tution is  commendable.    At  the  moment 
we  are  all  constitutionalists.    We  praise 
tne  flexibi?ity  of  the  ConstituUon  which 
has  Uved  through  the  years,  almost  un- 
changed.    The  ti-uth  is.  that  we  have 
already  stretched  the  Constitution  out 
of  all  recognizable  shape  and  that  today 
we  are  displaying  our  constitutional  con- 
cern only  on  a  noncontroversial  matter, 
the  granting  to  residents  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  the  right  to  vote  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President.    Yet,  over  the 
vears  we  have  adopted  laws  of  dubious 
constitutionaUty    without     raising    tlie 
constitutional  question;    and   with   few 
qualms  about  the  oath  taken  every  2 
yeai-s  by  Members  of  Congress.     Using 
the  general  welfare  clause  and  the  inter- 
state commerce  provision  we  have  jus- 
tified many  such  measures  if  and  when 
we  felt  justification  was  necessary. 

As  to  specific  laws  which  aie  uncon- 
stitutional as  I  see  it,  let  me  name  a  few : 
The  present  income  Ux.  under  which  up 
to  91  percent  of  an  individual's  earnings 
may  be  seized — effective  confiscation — 
and  employers  are  compelled  to  act  as 
tax  collectors  and  bookkeepers  for  the 
Government  without  compensation;  the 
social  security  program,  which  has  been 
sold  to  the  public  and  within  the  Con- 
gress as  an  insurance  program,  but  justi- 
fied before  the  courts  as  another  out- 
and-out  tax   program;    the   farm   pro- 
grams, under  which  free  Americans  may 
be  told  how  much  of  what  crops  they  may 
raise  on  how  many  acres  of  their  own 
land;  the  minimum  wage  law  and  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,   which   empower   the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  wage 
rates  in  areas  of  cMnmerce  quite  remote 
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from  any  subject  to  proper  Federal  juris- 
diction; foreign  economic  aid  Programs, 
under  which  money  seized  from  Ameri- 
cans is  redistributed  abroad  in  social  wel- 
fare schemes  whose  relation  to  our  na- 
tional defense  is  a  little  hard  to  grasp: 
and  Government  dabbling  in  business 
enterprises  either  directly  or  through 
subsidies  with  the  taxpayers'  money  as 
in  the  fields  of  public  housing  and  power 
development. 

Mr  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  As  the 
District  of  Columbia  goes,  so  goes  the 
Nation"  could  very  easily  become  the  new 
fKjlitical  slogan. 

The  only  reservation  I  had  with  re- 
spect to  House  Joint  Resolution  757  was 
that  if  the  District  of  Columbia  is  granted 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  and  the  election  returns 
were  broadcast  while  the  polls  were  stUl 
open  in  the  States  to  the  west,  the  out- 
come of  the  election  could  very  easily  be 
affected.     With  the  difference  in  tune 
from  here  to  Hawaii  and  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  people  go  to  the  polls  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening,  the  returns 
of  a  presidential  election  in  the  Capital 
of  the  Nation— the  Federal  city— could 
have  a  tremendous  psychological  effect 
upon  the  results  elsewhere  in  the  Nation. 
To  those  people  who  have  never  been 
in  Washington  and  know  nothing  about 
its  citizens  or  the  compact  nature  of  its 
population,  together  with  their  attitude 
of  hostility  toward  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House  regardless  of  his  political 
affiliation,  the  vote  in  the  District  could 
be  controlling.    This  unprecedented  situ- 
ation should  be  desired  by  no  one. 

A  study   of   the  resolution,  together 
with  the  committee  report  and  the  ex- 
planation by  the  able  chairman,  plus  the 
colloquy  between   the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WhitenerI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers], 
both  members  of  the  Judiciary  Cwnmit- 
tee  and  able  lawyers,  have  resolved  this 
question   to  my   complete   satisfaction. 
The  debate  this  afternoon  has  made  it 
clear  that  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  counting  of  the  ballots 
or  the  totaling  of  them  on  voting  ma- 
chines until  after  the  polls  had  closed  in 
our  most  western  State.    It  is  also  clear 
that  Congress  would  have  such  power 
and  authority  to  determine  when  the 
results  of  a  presidential  election  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  made  pub- 
lic. 

No  doubt  House  Joint  Resolution  757 
will  receive  early  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress and  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 
The  critical  hurdle  will  be  to  secure  the 
approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures  on  the  proposed  amendment 
within  the  7 -year  period. 

Many  State  legislators  might  very  well 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
were  they  not  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  could  postpone  the  release 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  returns  until 
the  last  American  had  cast  his  ballot. 
The  debate  this  afternoon  should  resolve 
all  doubt  as  to  the  congressional  power 
in  this  regard. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
its  great  and  sincere  chairman  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  measure  now  about 
to  be  approved  by  the  House,  and  the 
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rapic  ity  with  which  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutio  1  757  was  brought  to  the  floor  for 
cons  deration.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittse  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
expe  iitious  consideration. 

The  prompt  action  by  these  two  out- 
stanling  committees,  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try iind  of  different  psychological  view- 
points, demonstrates  the  desire  and  pur- 
pose of  this  body  that  no  American 
shovld  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  two  highest  offices  in  the  land. 

I  im  sure  the  vote  in  both  bodies.  Mr. 
Cha  .rman.  will  be  practically  unanimous, 
and  I  join  with  my  fellow  Members  in 
hop  ng  that  the  requisite  number  of 
Sta  es  act  within  the  prescribed  time. 

\  r  MACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
supjort  House  Joint  Resolution  757 
whi;h  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Cor  stitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vid(  voting  rights  for  the  residents  of  the 
Dis  rict  of  Columbia  by  granting  repre- 
sen  ;ation  in  the  electoral  college. 

\  T  Chairman,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitition  did  a  magnificent  job  in  pro- 
vidng   guidelines  and  protecting   indi- 
vid  ial  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this  great 
Re]»ublic.     It  is  a  true  charter  for  free 
mei  living  with  one  another  in  peace 
an<    harmony.     No   other   constitution 
has   stood  such  rigid  tests  or  served  as 
wel  so  many  men.    This  Constitution 
ha;  served  this  Nation  throughout  its 
history  with  few  major  amendments.    It 
haji  been  used  as  a  model  by  our  many 
Stiites  and  many  independent  countries. 
Therefore.  I  have  no  criticism  to  offer 
ab  )ut  the  work  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
in  the  drafting  of  this  importait  docu- 
ment.   It  is  possible  that  the  failure  to 
provide  a  vote  for  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  an  oversight 
bu  i  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  assumed  that  anyone  working 
in  the  Federal  city  would  have  perma- 
ne  nt  residence  in  some  other  State.    Re- 
gardless  of  the  reason  for  this  omission 
it  s  time  that  we  take  affirmative  action 
in  granting  the  right  to  vote  to  the  resi- 
de nts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  and 
h(  >pe  that  favorable  action  will  be  taken 
be  fore  this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
a<  option  by  the  Senate  and  now  the 
H  )use  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39,  pro- 
p<  >sing  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
w  DUld  permit  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  vote  in  national  elections  is 
most  commendable  step  forward.     I 


believe  that  the  entire  Nation  welcomes 
tliis  measure  that  would  provide  for 
three  votes  in  the  electoral  college  for 
He  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  who  have  long  been  observers 
of  the  national  political  process  will  at 
l(.st  become  participants  when  the 
amendment  is  ratified  by  the  required  38 
atates. 

Pleased  as  we  all  are  with  the  adoption 
df  the  amendment  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing 
t  lat  the  second  so-called  District  provi- 
sion in  the  original  Senate  version  of  the 
resolution  was  not  included  in  the  final 
iteasure.    This  would  have  provided  the 


District  with  two  House  Delegates  in 
Congress  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
more  than  750,000  residents  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  I  surely  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  consider  this  feature  next 

year. 

Another  vital  measure  that  should  be 
brought  before  Congress  for  considera- 
tion is  the  so-called  home-rule  bill.  We 
have  broken  through  the  barrier  and 
opened  a  way  for  democracy  to  flow  into 
the  District.  But,  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
since  the  privilege  of  the  vote  has  still 
to  be  extended  to  include  the  election 
of  local  government  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

The  fact  that  the  District  is  a  "Fed- 
eral city"  in  which  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  have  an  interest  Is  not.  in  my 
opinion,  a  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
to  its  inhabitants  control  over  their  local 
problems,  matters  in  which  the  people 
neither  of  New  York  nor  California  could 
possibly  have  any  concern. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
constitutional  amendment  cannot  as- 
sume that  our  task  is  finished.  Self- 
government  has  always  been  the  bulwark 
of  our  Federal  system  and  any  supporter 
of  States  rights  should  ardently  favor 
the  same  prerogatives  of  local  rule  for 
the  citizens  of  the  District. 

The  home-rule  bill  discharge  petition 
before  the  House  requires  just  a  few 
more  signatures  to  bring  the  measure 
to  the  fioor  for  debate.  Action  this  ses- 
sion by  the  House  can  send  a  bill  to  the 
President  for  enactment  into  law.  I 
urge  that  the  bill  be  cleared  and  that  we 
maintain  our  momentum  to  bring  to  the 
residents  of  the  District  the  privile'?es 
of  democracy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
joint  resolution  is  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment.  Also,  imder  the 
rule,  no  amendments  are  in  order  ex- 
cept those  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Are  there 
any  amendments? 

Mr.  CELLER.  There  are  no  amend- 
ments. Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Trimble,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  757) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  States  granting 
representation  in  the  electoral  college 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  554.  he  reported  the 
joint  resolution  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
iS  J.  Res.  39>  proposing  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
authorize  Governors  to  fill  temporary 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  abolish  tax  and  property  quaU- 
fications  for  electors  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  . 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Rdolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing articles  are  hereby  proposed  as  amend- 
ment* to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  one  of  which  shall  be  valid 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the 
Constitution  only  If  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mission by  the  Congress : 

"ARTICLE  — 

"On  any  date  that  the  total  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
exceeds  half  of  the  authorized  membership 
thereof,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  there- 
after, the  executive  authority  of  each  SUte 
shall  have  power  to  make  temporary  appoint- 
ments to  fill  any  vacancies.  Including  those 
happening  during  such  period.  In  the  repre- 
sentation from  his  State  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Any  person  temporarily 
appointed  to  fill  any  siich  vacancy  shall  serve 
until  the  people  fill  the  vacancy  by  election 
as  provided  for  by  article  I.  section  2.  of  the 
Constitution. 

"akticlj:  — 

"Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the 
United  State*  to  vote  In  any  primary  or 
other  election  for  electors  for  President  or 
Vice  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  poll  t«x  or 
other  tax  or  to  meet  any  property  qualifica- 
tion. 

"Sec.  2.  Nothing  In  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  any  provision  of  law 
denying  the  right  to  vote  to  paupers  or 
persona  supported  at  public  expense  or  by 
charitable  Institutions. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legl.'^Ia- 
tlon. 

"ARTICLE    — 


the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President, 
to  be  electors  appointed  by  a  State;  and 
they  shall  meet  In  the  District  and  ca«t  their 
ballots  as  provided  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
amendment." 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Celleh  ;  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  39  and  Insert  the  provisions 
of  House  Joint  ResoluUon  757  as  passed,  as 
follows:  "That  the  following  article  Is  hereby 
proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be 
valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of 
the  Constitution  only  If  ratified  by  the  leg- 
islature of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  years  from  the  date  of  Its  sub- 
mi.-^sion  by  the  Congress; 

"  'ARTICLE 

■  SECTION  1.  The  District  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  In  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct: 

"A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If 
it  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  State;  they  shaU  be  In 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  a 
State;  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
and  perform  such  duUes  as  provided  by  the 
12th  article  of  amendment. 

•  Sec  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation'." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting 
representation  in  the  electoral  college  to 
the  District  of  Columbia." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

House  Joint  Resolution  757  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


"The  people  of  the  District  constituting 
the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  elect.  In  such  manner  and  under 
such  regiUatlons  as  the  Congress  shall  pro- 
vide by  law — 

"a  number  of  Delegates  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  equal  to  the  number  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
If  the  District  were  a  State  with  such  powers 
as  the  Congress,  by  law,  shall  determine;  and 

"a  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress to  which  the  District  would  be  en- 
titled If  It  were  a  State;  such  electors  shall 
possess  the  qualifications  required  by  article 
II  of  thla  Constitution;  they  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  those  appointed  by  the  States,  but 
they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  purposes  of 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Ml.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolution 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DINOSAUR  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 
Mr  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  552)   providing 


for  the  consideration  of  HM.  6597,  a  bill 
to  revise  the  boimdaries  of  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  and  provide  an 
entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole   House   on  the   State   of    the 
Union    for    the    consideration    of    the    bill 
(HJl.    6597)     to    revise    the    boundaries    of 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide  an 
entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes,    and    all    points    of   order   against 
said  bill  are  hereby  waived.     After  general 
debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.    At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amendment 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be   considered   as  ordered   on  the  bill 
and   amendments    thereto   to    final    passage 
without    intervening     motion    except    one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one -half  hour  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Reece]  and  pending  that 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  clear  from  its  reading.  I  know 
of  no  controversy  on  the  rule  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  requests  for  time,  but  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow  1 . 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand from  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
that  it  waives  points  of  order.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why  points  of  order 
are  waived  in  this  instance? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman,  the  reason  that  points  of 
order  are  waived  is  because  of  the  lan- 
guage on  page  28  of  the  bill,  Unes  3  and 
4  which  reads  "and  funds  appropriated 
for  the  National  Park  Service  shall  be 
available  for  these  purposes." 

We  understand  this  is  not  an  evasion 
of  the  appropriation  process,  but  merely 
makes  it  possible  after  this  bill  is  passed 
for  them  to  use  moneys  already  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose. 

The    SPEAKER    pro   tempore.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of   the  bill    (H.R.   6597)    to  revise   the 
boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment and  provide  an  entrance  road  or 
roads  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.      The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  6597,  ^^•lth 
Mr.  BoLLiNC  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  IMr.  AspinallI. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  this  is  im- 
portant legislation,  it  might  have  been 
brought  up  either  under  unanimous  con- 
sent or  on  the  suspension  calendar,  ex- 
cept for  the  reason  that,  as  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs was  considering  the  legislation,  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Saylor],   the  ranking   member  of   the 
committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee   took  opposite   sides   on   an 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
committee.    So  that  we  might  present  to 
this  committee  the  two  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion involved,  it  was  requested  that  a 
rule  be  granted.    The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs are  very  appreciative  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  per- 
mitted us  to  come  before  the  House  for 
this  purpose.    May  I  say  as  I  start  the 
discussion  on  this  legislation  that   we 
shall  be  discussing  one  of  those  areas 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  play- 
grounds of  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  part  of  the  national  parks  system  con- 
sisting of  national  parks,  national  monu- 
ments,  historic   sites,   and   other   areas 
which  the  people  themselves  have  the 
advantage  of  using.    If  it  were  not  for 
this  sort  of  program,  which  is  compara- 
tively new  as  far  as  our  Government  is 
concerned,  we  might  have  vast  areas  set 
aside  for  the  recreation  of  individuals 
who  are  privileged  because  of  circum- 
stances to  enjoy  these  places,  while  the 
traveling  public,  the  ordinary  citizen  and 
family,  the  American  people  themselves, 
would  not  have  the  opportunities  of  such 
pleasure  and  enjoyment. 

In  this  particular  facility  the  United 
States  is  possessed  of  a  fine  playground 
and  scientific  research  area  which  has 
been  carved  mostly  out  of  the  public 
domain.  The  reason  the  legislation  is 
brought  to  the  floor  at  this  time  is  be- 
cause the  National  Park  Service  and 
those  sponsoring  the  bill  wish  to  change 
the  boundaries,  provide  for  an  approach 
road  and  administrative  site,  and  estab- 
lish a  permanent  status  of  national 
monument  by  statutory  enactment.  May 
I  advise  my  colleagues  that  the  bound- 
aries will  be  so  changed  that  there  will 
be  960  acres  fewer  in  the  monument 
than  there  are  at  present.  The  access 
road  will  provide  for  an  entrance  road 
into  that  part  of  the  park  which  is  the 
playground,  not  that  part  from  which 
the  area  gets  its  name,  but  that  part 
which  will  afford  recreational  opportuni- 
ties. The  legislation  also  will  provide 
that  certain  rights  which  are  now  per- 
mitted in  the  park  for  grazing  will  be 
continued  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
established  by  the  last  Presidential  order 
issued  for  this  area. 

This  is  not  anything  new,  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Act  itself  pro\ides  for  graz- 
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"^thln  like  areas.    Where  members 

committee  differ,  which  will  be 

,„  out  during  the  debate,  is  how  we 

a  value,  if  any,  on  these  grazing 

when  they  are  terminated  by  ac- 

)f  Government. 

«  now,  may  I  say  that  this  national 
iment  was  established  by  Executive 
signed  by  former  President  Wood- 
Wilson  in  1915.    It  was  established 
he  purpose  of  preserving  this  area 
1 1  now  indicate  on  the  map,  a  small 
where  the  dinosaur  remains  exist 
where  they   are   being  set  out  in 
by  hewing  away  the  rock  in  which 
remains  are  buried.     Then  in   1935 
President     Franklin      Delano 
,_^....  issued  another  order  enlarg- 
he  boundaries  of  the  park  to  include 
area  which  is  within  the  dark  lines 
I  now  indicate  on  this  map,  an 
of    approximately    209,000    acres, 
may  ask:  Why  such  a  large  monu- 
t?    In  reply  may  I  say  that  this  is 
of  those  unusual  areas  where  the 
of  the  world  is  very  well  written 
and  soil.     One  finds  many  fine 
of  Nature's  work  as  he  visits 
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fact  is  that  this  area  has  been 

1  nportant  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 

people.  that  in  1955  and  1956,  when 

were  working  on  the  Colorado  River 

and  development  program,  the 

of  the  bill,  including  the  gentle - 

.  now  speaking,  endeavoring  to  have 

irrigation  project  with  a  large  dam 

reservoir  in  this  area  known  as  the 

Park   project,   were   defeated    in 

efforts. 

now    indicate    the    Colorado-Utah 
The  part  to  the  west  of  this  line 
Utah.    The  larger  area  to  the  east 
Colorado.     There  is  a  fine  head- 
_  in  Utah  where  the  dinosaur  re- 
are  found,  and  it  is  comparatively 
,  to  visit  the  area.    The  visitor  enters 
park  from  the  town  of  Jensen,  Utah. 
ut  to  go  from  that  area  around  to  the 
round  area  is  practically  impossible, 
are  no  well-improved  roads  pres- 
iri  the  monument  area.    One  can 
tthe  interior  of  the  monument  area, 
course,  by  pack  train,  wagon,  horse- 
boat  or  sturdy  truck.     It  is  easy 
lire  some  boat  operators  and  go  down 
two  beautiful  canyons  that  are  in 
area.    The  Canyon  of  the  Green  is 
;he  north  with  beautiful  Ladoe  Can- 
as  a  part  of  it.    Much  has  been  writ- 
about  the  area.    Here  to  the  east  is 
Canyon  of  the  Yampa  River, 
ou  may  well  ask:  How  great  in  extent 
he  area?     I  would  say  that  it  is  ap- 
(Jximately  40  miles  from  east  to  west 
18  to  20  miles  from  north  to  south 
the  present  time.    Federal  and  State 
,ay  40   is  located   some    16   miles 
the  south  of  the  southern  boundary 
the  monument.    This  legislation  will 
the  building  of  a  road  outside 
park  from  Highway  40  to  the  park 
A.s  soon  as  it  reaches  the   park 
then,  of  course,  the  construction 
roads  and  trails  would  come  under  the 
which    the    National    Park 
has  at  the  present  time, 
he  bill  also  provides  for  the  acquiring 
lands  to  the  east,  an  area  that  is 
n  as  Lily  Park,  so  that  in  time  there 
7  be  a  road  from  the  east  providing 
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for  travel  both  ways  from  east  to  west 
and  west  to  east.  There  is  a  State  road 
in  that  area  at  the  present  time.  A 
visitor  then  could  follow  the  rim  of  the 
Canyon  of  the  Yampa  down  into  the 
Steamboat  Rock  or  the  Echo  Park  area. 
There  is  also  a  program  which  will  be 
considered  in  years  to  come  of  building 
a  road  from  the  Steamboat  Flock  or  the 
Echo  Park  area  to  the  west  along  the 
canyon,  which  would  then  connect  with 
the  dinosaur  area.  But  that  mtist  wait 
for  further  study  and  survey. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  I  wish  to  explain  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  between  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  myself  as  to  the 
reimbursement  for  the  grazing  rights 
which  are  present  in  the  monument. 

The   CHAIRMAN.     The   time   of   the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 
Mr      ASPINALL.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  is  modest  in 
view  of  the  benefits  to  be  achieved.  The 
estimated  cost  of  land  acquisition  is  $50.- 
000,  and  the  entrance  road  from  U.S. 
Highway  40  will  cost  about  $1,500,000. 

In  the  boundary  adjustments,  there 
are  20,455  acres  of  Federal  lands  to  be 
included  within  the  boundaries  for  the 
first  time.  Another  22,475  acres  of  Fed- 
eral lands  will  be  removed  from  the 
monument,  but  it  is  the  20,455  acre.s  to 
be  added  to  which  I  wish  to  call  particu- 
lar attention  at  this  time. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  added  lands 
are  being  grazed  by  Uvestock  under 
grazing  privileges  evidenced  by  grazing 
leases,  licenses,  or  permits.  These  graz- 
ing privileses  date  back  to  pioneer  times 
in  the  history  of  the  States. 

This  area  was  established  over  100 
years  ago.  The  men  who  went  there  saw- 
that  the  farming  values  were  to  be 
found  in  livestock  operations.  Until  the 
Taylor  Grazing  Act  was  authorized  and 
became  law.  these  people  used  these  lands 
for  which  they  did  not  have  title  as  they 
saw  fit  in  livestock  operations,  both  cat- 
tle and  sheep.  But  with  the  passage  of 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  in  1934,  permits 
and  licenses  became  necessary.  In  the 
determination  of  who  should  use  these 
areas,  of  course  the  people  who  had 
ranch  operations  or  livestock  outfits  were 
given  grazing  areas  in  close  proximity  to 
their  fee  lands  and  they  have  been  using 
them  by  term  lease  continually  since 
that  time.  They  pay  lease  rentals  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Investments  have  been  made  by  the 
ranchers  on  the  Federal  ranj^^es.  Fences 
and  water  facilities  have  been  con- 
structed. Many  areas  have  been  re- 
seeded.  The  grazing  privileges  and  the 
investment  inprovements  in  the  ranpe 
have  been  capitalized  into  the  value  of 
the  base  properties.  This  is  why  range 
users  traditionally  resist  any  sharp  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees.  This  is  why  any 
sudden  withdrawal  of  privileges  for 
montmient  purposes  without  compensa- 
tion would  cause  severe  hardship  to  the 
range  users.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment recopnizing  vested  interests  in 
public  grazing  lands  has  been  reaffirmed 
in  departmental  regulations  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register. 

On  June  8,  at  page  5085,  there  appears 
the  revi.sed  section  160.12  of  title  43,  Code 
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of  Federal  Regulations.  This  section 
deals  with  compensation  to  grazing 
lessees  for  loss  of  range  improvements. 
Before  any  application  for  the  sale  of 
public  land  is  allowed,  evidence  must  be 
furnished  that  the  applicant  has  agreed 
to  compensate  the  grazing  lessee  and  the 
United  States  for  any  authorized  grac- 
ing improvement  placed  on  the  land. 
Payment  must  be  in  an  amount  and 
manner  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  this  to  your  at- 
tention because  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  values  that  go  with  these  leased 
properties:  although  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  advise  you  that  in  reality,  as  far  as 
statutory  authority  is  concerned,  a  per- 
son's right  in  this  property  can  be  said 
to  end  with  the  termination  of  his  lease. 
It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that 
this  obviously  reasonable  requirement 
depends  merely  on  regulatoi-y  authority 
and  is  not  a  part  of  the  statutes.  It  is 
unfortunate  also  that  there  is  no  statu- 
tory provision  requiring  the  Government 
itself  to  make  an  equivalent  payment  to 
the  owner  of  authorized  range  improve- 
ments when  a  Government  department, 
rather  than  a  private  citizen,  is  the  land 
applicant.  The  Government  ought  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  pay  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  requires 
its  citizens  to  pay  under  like  circum- 
sIrticcs. 

May  i  add  here  that,  at  my  suggestion, 
a  study  to  examine  inconsistencies  in 
grazing  fees  on  various  classes  of  Fed- 
eral lands  has  just  been  undertaken. 
The  study  will  be  made  jointly  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior. This  will  be  a  long-range  study, 
and  I  mention  it  here  even  though  it  does 
not  directly  bear  upon  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee's  report 
contains  the  separate  views  on  the  graz- 
ing question  of  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.sylvania  fMr.  Saylor  1.  With  all  respect 
to  my  friend,  I  must  state  that  the  in- 
formation on  which  he  has  based  his 
views,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  legislation,  although  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  involved  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  him. 

The  last  proviso  of  section  3  of  the 
bill,  as  introduced — appearing  on  page 
29,  lines  2-8 — has  the  format  of  an  au- 
thorization to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior so  that,  when  he  appraises  the 
value  of  privately  owned  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  monument  to  be  acquired 
under  the  act,  he  may  take  into  account 
the  influence  on  such  value  of  the  ap- 
purtenance of  Federal  range. 

I  say.  advisedly,  that  the  proviso  has 
the  "format  of  an  authorization."  be- 
cause in  all  probabihty  the  Secretary  al- 
ready has  the  same  authority,  or  would 
necessarily  have  to  exercise  it,  whether 
this  proviso  is  included  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  argument  on  the  range  prop- 
osition until  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  presents  his 
views. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1915  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, then  President  of  the  United  States, 


on  the  4th  day  of  October,  following  a 
study  and  discovery  which  had  been 
made  by  certain  American  scientists  who 
were  exploring  the  canyons  in  western 
Colorado  and  in  eastern  Utah,  issued  a 
proclamation  and  set  aside  80  acres 
wherein  the  fossil  remains  of  dinosaurs 
had  been  discovered.  From  that  time 
imtil  the  present  that  area  and  the  area 
surrounding  those  80  acres  have  been 
known  as  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 


By  the  Prisident  of  the  United  States  of 
AMERICA— A  Proclamation — 1915 
Whereas  In  section  26,  township  4  south, 
range  23  east  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian, 
Utah,  there  is  located  an  extraordinary  de- 
posit of  Dinosaurian  and  other  gigantic  rep- 
tilian remains  of  the  Jura-Trias  period,  which 
are  of  great  scientific  interest  and  value, 
and  it  appears  that  the  public  interest  would 
be  promoted  by  reserving  these  deposits  as 
a  national  monument,  together  with  as 
much  land  as  may  be  needed  for  the  protec- 
tion thereof. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  section 
2  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act 
for  the  Preservation  of  American  Antiqui- 
ties." approved  June  8,  1906.  do  hereby  set 
aside  as  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
the  unsurveyed  northwest  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  and  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  26, 
township  4  south,  range  23  east,  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  Utah,  as  shown  upon  the  diagram 
hereto  attached  and  made  a  part  of  this 
proclamation. 

While  it  appears  that  the  lands  embraced 
within  this  proposed  reserve  have  hereto- 
fore been  withdrawn  as  coal  and  phosphate 
lands,  the  creation  of  this  monument  will 
prevent  the  use  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes 
for  which  said  withdrawals  were  made. 
Warning  is  hereby  expressly  given  to  all  un- 
authorized persons  not  to  appropriate,  exca- 
vate, injure  or  destroy  any  of  the  fossil  re- 
mains contained  within  the  deposits  hereby 
reserved  and  declared  to  be  a  national  monu- 
ment or  to  locate  or  settle  upon  any  of  the 
lands  reserved  and  made  a  part  of  this 
monument   by  this  proclamation. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  cltv  of  Washington,  this  fourth 
day  of  October,  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifteen  and  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one 

hundred  and  fortieth. 

WOODROW  Wilson. 

Bv  tl-.e  President: 

Robert  Lansing, 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  area  continued  to  have  80  acres 
until  July  20,  1938,  when  Fi-anklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  14th  day  of  July  1938, 
issued  a  proclamation,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  July  20,  1938,  in 
which  the  boundaries  of  the  Dinosaur 
National  Monument  were  expanded  and 
included  209.000  acres  of  land. 
I  From  the  Federal  Register,   vol.  3.  No.  140, 

July  20.  1938] 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 

America— A  Proclamation 

tNLARGlNC    THE    DINOSAUR    N.\TIONAL    MONU- 
MENT.   COLORADO    AND    XTTAH 

Whereas  cerUin  public  lands  contiguous 
to  the  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  estab- 
lished by  proclamation  of  October  4.  1915, 
have  situated  thereon  various  objects  of  his- 
toric and  scientific  interest:  and 


Whereas  it  appears  that  it  would  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  reserve  such  lands  as  an 
addition  to  the  said  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
ment: 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  section  2  of  the  act  of  June  8. 
1906  (ch.  3060,  34  Stat.  225  (U.S.C.  tiUe  16. 
sec.  431)),  do  proclaim  that,  subject  to  all 
valid  existing  rights,  the  following-described 
lands  in  Colorado  and  Utah  are  hereby  re- 
served from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws  and  added  to  and  made 
a  part  of  the  Dinosavir  National  Monument: 

LEGAL  description  NOT  COPIED 

Warning  is  here  expressly  given  to  any 
unauthorized  persons  not  to  appropriate, 
injure,  destroy,  or  remove  any  feature  of  this 
monument  and  not  to  locate  or  settle  upon 
any  of  the  lands  thereof. 

The  reservation  made  by  this  proclama- 
tion supersedes  as  to  any  of  the  above - 
described  lands  affected  thereby,  the  tem- 
porary withdrawal  for  classiflcation,  and  for 
other  purposes,  made  by  Executive  Order 
No.  5684  of  August  12.  1931,  and  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  April  17,  1926,  and  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  September  8,  1933,  creatuig 
water  reserves  No.  107  and  No.  152. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  have  the  supervision,  manage- 
ment, and  control  of  this  monument  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act 
to  establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535  (U.S.C,  title  16,  sees.  1  and  2) ) , 
and  acts  supplementary  thereto  or  amenda- 
tory thereof,  except  that  this  reservation 
shall  not  affect  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Water  Power  Act  of  June  10,  1920  (41  Stat. 
1063),  as  amended,  and  the  administration 
of  the  monument  shall  be  subject  to  the 
reclamation  withdrawal  of  October  17,  1904. 
for  the  Brown  s  Park  Reservoir  site  in  con- 
nection with  the  Green  River  project. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  14th 
day  of  July.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1938,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-third. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Bv  the  President: 

Cordell  HtlLL. 
The  Secretary  of  State. 

(No.  2290) 
The  Brown's  Park  Reservoir  damslte  is  lo- 
cated  within   the   confines   of   the   Dinosr.iir 
National  Monument. 

President  Roosevelt's  proclamation 
stated  that  the  land  that  was  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  monument  would  be  sub- 
ject to  all  valid  existing  rights.  I  pomt 
that  out  because  in  1934  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  Taylor 
Grazing  Act.  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act 
had  as  one  of  its  provisions  the  creation 
of  grazing  districts,  and  provided  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  should 
grant  licenses  to  persons  to  graze  cattle 
within  these  districts.  It  also  had  this 
provision : 

But  in  the  issuance  of  permits  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not  create 
any  right,  title,  or  Interest  In  the  land. 


That  is  the  condition  that  exists  to- 
day. 

The  chairman  of  our  great  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  Aspinall,  introduced 
the  bill  which  is  presently  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House.  H.R.  6597,  which 
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revises  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
Uo^l  Monument.  With  that  pait  of 
the  bill  which  contains  the  revision  of 
the  boundaries  I  am  very  mu^  in  ac- 
cord Our  chairman  has  called  at^en- 
Uonto  the  changes  wherein  certain  land 
was  taken  out  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument  and  other  land  included. 
The  new  boundaries  as  near  as  possible 
conform  to  the  topography  of  the  land. 
These  new  boundaries  will  conform  to 
the  area  which  drains  into  the  Green 
and  the  Yampa  Rivers  as  they  flow 
through  the  Dinosaur  Monument.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  the  committee  will  accept 
and  approve  that  portion  of  this  bill. 

My  only  objections  to  this  bill  are  con- 
tained in  section  3.    The  flrst  part  of 
section  3  is  necessary,  but  the  last  two 
provisos,  in  my  opinion  go  too  far.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  were  in  Con- 
gress about  8  years  ago  will  recall  that 
the  committee  debated  a  bill  which  be- 
came known  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
as  the  D'Ewart  biU  or  the  stockmen  s 
bill     At  that  time  there  was  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  by  the  stockmen  of  the  coun- 
try to  see  that  the  provision  of  the  Taylor 
Grazing   Act,  which   specifically   states 
that  as  a  result  of  the  Ucense  given  to 
graze  cattle  on  the  public  domain  there 
was    no     property     right     given,     was 
changed— an  attempt  to  have  the  Con- 
gress change  its  view  and  say  that  if  you 
obtained  a  license  from  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  graze  on  the 
public  domain  or  on  the  Taylor  grazing 
land,  or  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  graze  in  the  national  forest,  you 
had   not  a  privilege   or  a  license   but 
you  had  a  right— a  right  that  could  be 
transferred  from  father  to  son  or  could 
be  bought  and  sold  and  become  some- 
thing which  the  Congress  would  recog- 
nize.   Congress  at  that   time  defeated 
that  proposition. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  probably  for 
that  reason,  is  it  not.  that  we  placed  in 
our  report  on  page  10  the  last  sentence,  to 
show  that  this  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  precedent  or  establish  that  sort  of 
an  idea  for  the  general  program? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  That  is  correct.  On 
page  10  of  the  report  we  so  stated.  But 
I  opposed  in  the  committee  the  provision 
which  appears  on  page  29  of  the  bill  in 
line  2  with  regard  to  private  land  that 
is  within  the  boundary  of  the  monument. 
In  the  second  proviso  which  was  added 
in  the  committee  bill,  our  committee 
states  that  these  same  rights  must  be 
considered  for  anyone  who  owns  private 
land  outside  the  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument but  who  has  been  given  a  license 
by  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior  to  graze 
caUle  within  the  monument. 

I  have  not  always  been  right  in  every 
one  of  my  predictions  of  how  our  past 
actions  will  in  the  future  haunt  us,  but 
I  have  said  from  time  to  time  that  even 
though  a  committee  states  in  its  report 
that  this  is  not  to  be  a  precedent  the 
departments  downtown  will  invariably 
seize  upon  it.  and  sometime  in  the  future 
you  will  find  that  the  department,  in- 
cluding the  Interior  Department  or  the 
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Agriculture  Department,  will  come  up 
x)int  to  this  bill,  sayin*  that  Con- 
on  the  14th  day  of  June  1960  passed 
which  established  such  a  precedent, 
efore.  I  would  ask  the  members  of 
committee  to  disapprove  the  com- 
€   amendment  which   appears   on 
29  of  the  bill  on  line  8,  which  would 
id  to  the  property  owners  of  private 
outside  of  the  monument,  and  who 
grazing  privileges  in  the   monu- 
,  the  provision  authorizing  the  Sec- 
y  of  the  Interior  to  make  a  reason- 
or  equitable  allowance  to  them  for 
jralue  of  such  grazing  privileges. 
I  would  ask  that  the  committee 
an  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
flage  29,  line  2.    After  the  word  "de- 
',  strike  the  balance  of  the  sen- 
With  this  deletion  from  the  bill, 
would  be  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
^  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  create 
any  property  owner,  who  has  a  11- 
for  grazing  privileges  within  the 
^„jiur  National  Moniunent,  a  right 
«vhich  he  would  be  entitled  to  com- 
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Pennsylvania    has   consumed    10 
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SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

r^inutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
•.Dixon]. 

DIXON.    Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 

_  report  states  definitely  the  posi- 

of  our  State  with  regard  to  whether 

grazing   privileges   are   rights   or 

?es.    Definitely,  it  has  been  deter- 

they  are  privileges  offered  by  the 

That  is  the  way  they  are 

coiisidered  legaUy.    But  there  is  some- 

thijig  behind  this  privilege.    We  had  to 

before  the  committee  on  this  bill, 

Colton,  a  man  who  came  here  with 

Millard  Marriott.     They  were  partners 

starting  the  Hot  Shoppes.    Mr.  Colton 

about  his  father  settling  in  this  area 

Vernal  in  1879.    In  those  days  when 

pettier  stayed  and  improved  property, 

could  homestead  the  property  and  it 

his.    When  he  used  water  from 

creeks  for  irrigation,  he  obtained  title 
right  of  usage.    I  am  not  aiguing  that 
thise  are  legal  rights,  but  I  am  explain- 
to  you  the  background  of  this  situa- 
because  of  the  history  of  how  we 
acquired  water  rights  and  how  we  ac- 
homestead  rights  and  so  on. 
There  are  other  cases  similar  to  this 
■ifere  the  Government  has  had  to  ac- 
property.    I  know  of  one  instance 
wltere  we  had  to  have  quite  attractive 
for  a  military  base,  and  the  Govern- 
ment did  offer  the  cattle  and  sheep  peo- 
some  compensation  for  their  grazing 
/ileges  and   improvements   in  order 
to  bankrupt  these  people.    There  are 
pejople  who  own  private  property  within 
monument  who  range  their  cattle 
livestock  outside  their  own  property, 
on   the   monument.     I   think  they 
should  have  some  consideration  for  im- 
piovements  at  least  because  they  would 
the  value  of  that  grazing  right.    It 
might  seem  farfetched  that  a  person  in 
Cplorado  who  does  not  live  on  the  monu- 
but  who  has  a  ranch  outside  would 
injured,  but  if  his  grazing  privileges 
taken  away  from  him  and  his  siun- 
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mer  range  is  taken  from  him.  then  his 
ranch  is  not  of  much  use. 

It  was  testified  in  cwnmittee  that  there 
are  not  more  than  1.000  cattle  being 
grazed.  These  are  privileges  and  they 
are  worth  about  $50  per  head.  They  are 
sold  back  and  forth.  Then  there  are 
some  sheep.  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost 
the  Government  $70,000  in  this  whole 
situation  to  compensate  these  people 
and  save  them  from  ruin.  There  are 
not  more  than  10  or  12  livestock  people 
affected. 

Furthermore,  we  must  have  their  good 
will  around  the  monument.  They  have 
to  be  boosters  for  this  park.  They  have 
to  be  hospitable  and  they  have  to  do 
everything  to  make  this  park  succeed. 
I  have  in  the  testimony  quotations  from 
Conrad  Wirth,  head  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, who  says  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  area  was  made  a  monument,  the 
people  were  given  to  understand  fully 
that  their  grazing  privileges  and  their 
right  to  put  In  Irrigation  dams  and  rec- 
lamation projects  on  that  monument 
would  not  be  interfered  with.  They  have 
definite  testimony  to  that  effect,  and 
they  were  willing  to  go  into  this  propo- 
sition because  they  had  the  faith  that 
the  Government  would  keep  Its  word 
that  their  grazing  privileges  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  There  is  no  qucstiou 
in  the  world  about  the  moral  rights  of 
these  fine  people  who  have  gone  in  with 
the  Government  and  cooperated  and 
who  Mr.  Wirth  says  we  need  so  much  to 
continue  to  cooperate  in  order  to  build 
up  these  wonderful  parks. 

I,  of  course,  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  amendments  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  not  be  passed,  but  that  this 
Committee  of  the  Whole  ^^ill  sustain  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  great  Com- 
mittee on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff&irs 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  H.R.  6597  with  the  com- 
mittee amendments. 

Let  me  say  first  of  all  that  people  of 
Utah  are  ver>'  suspicious  of  any  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  amount  of  Federal 
land  ownership  in  our  Stete,  because  75 
percent  of  the  land  of  Utah  is  already 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

However,  the  people  and  the  agencies 
of  Utah  have  tried  to  be  reasonable  and 
cooperative  although  they  disagreed 
with  the  committee  about  the  inclusion 
of  a  site  of  land  identified  by  No.  12  on 
some  maps,  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
monument,  they  are  still  willing  to  ac- 
cept this  bill.  The  reason  they  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  blU  is  that  they  recog- 
nize the  need  for  further  development  of 
the  Dinosaur  Monument  which  will  be 
provided  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

Few  areas  In  America  can  lay  claim 
to  so  many  wtmders  worth  preserving 
as  those  located  in  the  Dinosaur  Na- 
tional Monument  area. 

Apart  from  the  purely  scenic  beauty  of 
the  colorful  and  "rugged  wilderness  of 
deep  canyons,  dissected  erosional 
benches,  and  bold  promontories  of  ex- 
ceptional  grandeur,"    the   area   is   im- 
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portant    from    a    geological,    scientific, 
and  historic  point  of  view. 

First.  Imbedded  in  the  rock  forma- 
tions is  the  geological  story  of  what  took 
place  on  earth  for  a  period  estimated  to 
cover  500  million  years. 

Second.  It  contains  the  most  unusual 
collection  of  fossil  forms  ever  found,  in- 
cluding the  world-famous  dinosaur 
quarry. 

Third.  Many  of  the  caves  and  canyon 
bottoms  contain  refuse  heaps  left  by 
people  who  are  estimated  to  have  lived 
in  the  area  nearly  2.000  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Fourth.  I  am  told  that  nowhere  in  the 
country  is  there  such  an  outstanding 
example  of  stream  piracy,  whereby  wie 
stream  intercepts  another  and  its  course 
changes  completely,  as  is  included  in 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument  area 
with  the  Green  River. 

As  the  Congressman  in  whose  district 
this  scenic  wonder  lies,  I  extend  an  in- 
vitation to  all  of  you  to  visit  this  monu- 
ment. It  will  be  one  of  the  most  breath- 
taking experiences  you  will  ever  have 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  House  that  as 
the  bill  and  the  committee  amendments 
have  been  developed  they  represent  a 
delicate  compromise  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned with  the  new  monument. 

I  hope  the  House  will  accept  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  particularly  section 
3  pertaining  to  compensation  of  any  peo- 
ple who  may  lose  grazing  privileges  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  monument. 

With  the  committee  amendment  the 
bill  will  permit  the  Secretary-  of  Interior 
to  Uke  into  account  the  reasonable 
value  of  grazing  privileges  appurtenant 
to  privately  owned  land  which  is  ac- 
quired within  the  monument.  This  is 
standard  practice,  and  I  do  not  believe 
there  can  be  any  objection  to  it. 

The  bill  takes  into  account  another 
type  of  loss  for  which  compensation 
might  also  be  given.  This  is  the  loss  of 
grazing  rights  within  the  monument 
which  are  appurtenant  to  privately 
owned  land  outside  of  the  monument. 

I  believe  this  provision  is  equitable 
and  should  by  all  means  be  adopted  by 
the  House  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.     Grazing  of  this  land  has  be- 
come a  longstanding  tradition  with  the 
cattlemen   of    the   area.     The    nearest 
town  to  the  monument.  Vemal.  was  set- 
tled in  1879  and  cattle  grazing  became 
a  major  industry  in  the  development  of 
the  western  area.     This  grazing  began 
long  before  there  was  ever  any  monu- 
ment and  before  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  or  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture started  to  grant  grazing  permits. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  use  of 
Federal  lands  in  many  other  fields  be- 
comes the  basis  for  acquisition  of  title. 
It  is  use  of  the  land  which  permits  it  to 
be  homesteaded  without  charge.     It  is 
the  initial  discovery  and  development  of 
mining  claims  which   permits   them  to 
be  patented  and  the  use  of  these  lands 
for  grazing  is  a  longstanding  tradition. 
Second.       These     grazing     privileges 
have    come    to   develop    a    marketable 
value.    Every  week  people  buy  and  sell 
these  grazing  privileges.     A  typical  cost 
of  sale  is  $50  per  head  of  cattle  and  $10 
per  head  of  sheep.    Many  of  the  people 
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who  are  grazing  now  in  the  Dinosaur 
Monument  paid  this  kind  of  money  in 
order  to  buy  that  privilege  from  the  per- 
son who  previously  held  the  privilege. 
Third.  It  had  been  reported  to  the 
people  who  graze  their  land  in  the  mon- 
ument area  that  their  grazing  privileges 
would  not  be  disturbed.  Consequently 
to  deny  these  privileges  without  equi- 
table compensation  would,  as  far  as  the 
permittees  are  concerned,  constitute  a 
breach  of  faith. 

Fourth.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  extremely  small.  It  may  be 
many  years  before  these  grazing  privi- 
leges aie  ever  canceled,  but  in  any  case 
the  total  value  of  an  extended  period  of 
time  probably  will  not  exceed  $50,000. 

Fifth.  It  is  extremely  important  with 
tiie  fuither  development  of  the  monu- 
ment to  have  a  cooperative  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  in  the  neighbor- 
ing areas.  Conrad  Wirth,  the  Director 
of  the  Park  Service,  stated  this  philos- 
ophy at  Vernal  in  hearings  on  May  24 
when  as  part  of  his  statement  he  said: 

We  rc-Uize  that  in  running  this  great 
national  monument  it  ia  important  that  we 
have  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbors 
and  that  they  should  be  our  best  friends  and 
business  helpers  In  the  job  we  have  to  do. 

You  all  know  that  there  has  been  a 
festering  controversy  about  water  devel- 
opment in  the  monument.  And  this 
controversy  has  not  yet  been  finally  re- 
solved considering  all  of  the  contention 
and  controversy  that  has  gone  on  about 
Dinosaui-  Monument.  I  believe  it  is  ex- 
tremely unportant  to  accept  this  pro- 
vision compensating  the  users  of  grazing 
privileges  within  the  monument  for  the 
marketable  value  of  their  privilege. 

Tins  will  be  a  major  factor  in  creating 
very  good  relations  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  Government  and  admin- 
istrators of  tiie  monument. 

Sixth.  Finally,  it  is  very  important  to 
state  that  the  compensation  of  these 
grazers  because  of  the  special  unique 
reasons  which  have  been  listed  does  not 
establish  an  important  precedent  on  the 
basic  question  of  whether  these  grazing 
privileges  should  be  regarded  as  rights 
or  not.  These  grazers  are  suddenly 
being  told  that  they  will  ultimately  lose 
privileges  that  they  have  long  held. 

This  is  a  basic  change  of  their  status 
of  the  type  which  Congress  has  pre- 
viously reco.cnizcd.  Althouch  Congress 
wa.s  not  willing  to  pass  the  D'Ewart  bill 
which  would  have  recognized  a  universal 
lecral  right  and  equity  in  these  grazing 
privileges  Congress  has  recognized  spe- 
cial cases.  For  example,  the  act  of  July 
9,  1942  <43  U  S.C.  315 'g)>  authorized  the 
military  services  to  compensate  stock- 
men with  rrazing  privileges  on  lands 
that  had  to  be  taken  over  for  defense 
purposes. 

Similarly  in  Public  Law  85-868  section 
Kg)  recofrnized  the  special  rights  of 
cattle  grazers  who  lost  their  privileges 
becau.se  of  land  being  transferred  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  tribe.  Consequently  this 
act  can  be  passed  based  on  the  special 
situation  involved  by  the  people  who 
have  been  traditionally  grazing  in  the 
monument  without  any  way  affecting  or 
changing  the  fundamental  law  involving 
glazing  privileges. 


Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia LMr.  Baldww]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  this  bill 
authorizes  the  construction  of  proper 
access  roads  into  the  major  portion  of 
the  Dinosaur  National  Monument. 

Six  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
fioat  on  a  rubber  raft  down  through  the 
entire  length  of  the  Yampa  River 
thiough  the  entire  national  monument 
from  Lily  Park  at  one  end  on  the  east. 
out  the  monument  on  the  other  side, 
about  a  6-  or  7-day  trip,  an  ex- 
tremely- unusual  trip,  a  trip  in  which  we 
studied  the  Indian  petroglyphs  on  the 
walls  and  in  which  we  found  the  tent 
poles,  some  lying  in  caves,  used  by  In- 
dians thousands  of  years  ago.  and  saw 
many  other  extremely  imusual  charac- 
teristics of  this  national  monument. 

Mr.  DIXON.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIXON.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  wonders  of  this  area.  It  is 
remarkable,  it  is  unusual.  It  is  irreplace- 
able. I  am  glad  the  gentleman  went 
down  the  Green  by  boat. 

Dinosaurs  are  peculiar  beasts.  He  had 
a  brain  in  his  cranium  and  one  at  the 
base  of  his  spinal  column  so  when  an 
idea  missed  the  first  brain  he  had  a  sav- 
ing afterthought.  I  have  often  wished 
we  h^d  the  same  equipment.  But  even 
with  all  that  equipment  he  became  ex- 
tinct because  he  could  not  adapt  himself 
to  his  changed  surroundings. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  praising  this 

area.  .    . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  in  this  bill  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  access  roads, 
because  the  facts  are  true  as  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  [Mr.  AspinallI. 
that  there  is  practically  no  access  to  it 
fi-om  Highway  40.  I  drove  by  there  last 
year.  If  you  look  you  will  find  no  in- 
vitations along  the  road  or  signs  to  actu- 
ally direct  you  into  the  main  part  of  the 
monument.  The  only  actual  sign  you 
will  find  is  the  one  that  leads  to  the 
dinosaui-  remains,  but  it  will  be  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  the  main  iDortion 
of  the  monument  which,  in  my  opiniori. 
has  some  extremely  tmusual  and  sig- 
nificant features.  I  think  it  is  appro- 
priate that  the  committee  has  taken  this 
step  to  make  available  authorization  for 
the  construction  of  proper  access  roads 
to  the  main  monument  so  the  monument 
can  be  visited  so  people  can  enjoy 
Steamboat  Landing  and  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  monument  that  are  so  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I 
have  no  fm-ther  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mi". 
Chaiiman,  as  we  sit  here  day  after  day 
and  month  after  month  there  seems  to 
be  a  continuous  effort  all  the  time  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  on  reclama- 
tion projects,  parks — first  one  thing,  then 
another.  I  have  noticed  that  all  these 
reclamation  projects  are  fine  and  won- 
derful, but  someone  with  a  commercial 
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idea  gets  in  and  takes  over  the  park,  or 
the  lake,  or  a  part  of  its  shore,  wid  o^- 
mercializes  the  project    l^**  ^^*>t«; 
the  case  in  park  after  park.    Ju5t  the 
other  day  we  had  a  biU  up  here  for  a 
project  with  $171,000.  that  amount  car- 
ried in  the  bill  for— shall  I  say  enter- 
tainment?   Well,  you  might  call  it  en- 
tertainment; yes.  that  is  what  it  was. 
it  was  so  designated.    Now.  you  may 
make  these  improvements  the  gentleman 
has  spoken  of  and  soon  you  will  not  have 
a  park  any  more,  or  a  monument,  fine 
though  those  improvMnents  may  be.  the 
original  purpose  of  taking  the  land  has 
been  abandoned.    You  will  have  a  paved 
parking  lot.  a  restaurant,  a  movie  show; 
and  when  you  get  those  things  you  de- 
feat the  original  purpose  of  having  a 
park,  the  main  purpose  of  which,  asl 
have  always  thought  and  understood, 
was  to  show  this  generation  and  future 
generations  what  nature  actually  was. 
That  was  really  the  main  purpose,  to 
have  some  place  where  they  could  learn 
what  had  been.    But  that  is  what  you 
are  doing,  as  I  read  it— a  place  of  en- 
tertainment instead  of  nature's  product. 
I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk  to 
be  offered  at  page  29  to  strike  out  those 
provisions  giving  authority  to  make  un- 
limited   payments.    I    think    they    ore 
similar  to  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor]   who.  being  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  assume,  will  be  recognized 
to  offer  similar  amendments. 

What  we  are  doing  is  just  what  he 
said,  we  are  attempting  for  the  benefit 
of  some  of  these  people  who  live  there, 
some  of  them  within  the  park  and  some 
outside  the  park,  to  turn  a  license  and 
privilege  into  a  property  right,  then  ask- 
ing the  Government  to  pay  for  it.  Is 
that  not  what  we  are  doing,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  There  are  only  three 
people  who  live  within  the  ccHiflnes  of 
this  area  and  they  have  lived  there  I 
suppose  for  60  years,  or  longer.  This  is 
the  area  where  the  old  trading  rendez- 
vous was  had  with  the  Indians. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  You  are 
not  answering  the  question.  You  are 
converting  a  license  into  a  property 
right;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALXi.  We  are  not  chang- 
ing anything  in  this  particvilar  area. 
All  we  are  asking  is  to  have  this  road 
biiilt  to  the  park  boundary,  so  that  peo- 
ple can  use  it.  There  will  be  no  new 
park  concessions,  if  that  Is  what  my 
friend  wishes  me  to  say.  There  will  be 
no  new  park  concessions  whatever. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Refer- 
ring to  the  people  in  the  park  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  about  as  having  grazing 
rights,  when  you  take  that  you  want  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  pay  them  for 
the  grazing  rights,  which  was  a  priv- 
ilege, not  on  their  land  but  on  park  land. 
Then  those  who  live  outside,  having 
grazing  rights  inside,  you  want  to  pay 
them,  for  the  grazing  land;  is  that  right? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  might 
go  along  with  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
Mr.  Ddcon,  who  made  a  real,  sympa- 
thetic plea  to  help  these  poor  folks  out 
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an  d  keep  them  good  natured  and  happy. 
Tiat  is  all  right,  but  it  is  a  strange 
tt  ing  that  we  want  to  give  our  own  peo- 
plB  something  instead  of  sending  it 
al»road.  I  can  accept  that  arg\mient 
too.  But  why  should  the  Government 
pi.y  for  grazing  rights  on  land  it  owns? 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  willing,  or  does  he  think  it  is 
ri  fht  that  if  the  Government,  the  Na- 
ti  )nal  Park  Service,  sooner  or  later  takes 
o^  er  the  grazing  rights,  as  it  has  a  right 
tc  do,  the  Government  should  pay? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
belonged  to  the  Government  in  the  be- 
ginning. All  you  did  was  to  give  some 
liiense  to  let  their  cattle  eat  grass 
there  for  a  term— no  permanent  right. 
Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  like  to  finish 
ny  question.  Would  the  gentleman  be 
ii.  favor  of  permitting  the  Government 
U\  pay  the  user  for  the  permanent  im- 
provements that  the  user  paid  for  on 
those  grazing  lands  while  he  was  using 
t  lem? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  He  took 
his  chances  when  he  made  the  improve - 
D  lents  but  the  Government  should — and 
inder  the  bill  will— pay  for  improve- 
t  lents,  but  a  grazing  permit  is  not  an  im- 
E  rovement. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  But  the  gentle- 
r  lan  does  not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.    HOFFMAN    of    Michigan.      The 

(Jovemment  is  paying  him  for  what  the 

lEUid  is  worth  as  improved.    What  you 

rre  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is  to  pay 

lor  that  grazing  right  which  originally 

l^elonged  to  and  still  is  the  property  of 

1  he  Government  and  which  you  net  him 

( ixerclse  for  awhile.    You  let  him  graze 

lis  cattle  for  so  many  years  and  now  you 

vant  to  say  that  is  an  absolute  right  and 

he  Government  has  to  pay  for  It.    I  can- 

:  lot  agree. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
nyself  such  time  as  I  need  to  make  this 
)bservatlon  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
nittee  in  regard  to  Mr.  Colton's  testi- 
nony  which  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
nentioned  in  his  argximent.  In  describ- 
ng  his  property  he  said  It  is  open  range : 
There  are  a  few  drift  fences  here  and  there 
that  either  the  permittees  themselves  have 
lonstructed  or  In  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  they  have 
cooperatively  built  fences.  Outside  of  that 
It  is  open  range. 

That  is  the  reason  I  oppose  these 
amendments  in  which  you  say  that  for 
this  open  range  people  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Wict]  . 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  bit  confused  here,  as  was  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Hoffman],  because  I  remember 
well  when  the  D'Ewart  bill  several  years 
ago  came  to  the  House  floor  it  had  al- 
ready been  marked  as  a  giveaway  bill. 
The  giveaway  part  of  the  bill  was  a 
perpetuation  of  the  real  ownership  of 
these  leased  lands.  In  other  words,  you 
could  go  into  the  business  of  leasing  to 
relatives  or  to  other  people;  that  is.  the 
right  that  you  felt  you  had  to  this  prop- 
erty by  transfer  or  lease  of  it  to  other 
people.    Would  you  say  there  is  any  of 


the  D'Ewart  language  in  this  amendment 
that  you  are  contesting? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  amendment  has, 
in  my  opinion,  the  same  result  as  the 
language  of  the  D'Ewart  bill. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  can  hardly  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  is  mixed  up 
in  a  giveaway.  That  would  be  hard  to 
believe.  But  is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  that  bestows  certain  rights  upon  a 
rancher,  no  matter  whether  he  has  been 
there  1  year  or  20  years,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon]  said,  who 
has  put  some  dams  in  the  creeks  to  hold 
water,  or  he  has  built  a  few  fences,  or 
he  built  a  little  irrigation  ditch?  That, 
in  my  opinion,  would  not  necessarily 
mean  he  had  acquired  ownership  or  the 
right  to  re-lease,  sell,  or  transfer  that 
lease  he  had  acquired;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  language  is 
purely  permissive.  It  permits  the  Secre- 
tary when  these  rights  are  terminated, 
if  he  sees  fit,  to  place  any  value  which 
he  believes  has  accrued  to  the  grazer  be- 
cause of  improvements  or  for  any  other 
reason,  that  he  has  in  that  permit  that 
he  has  been  using. 

Mr.  WIER.  Then  is  the  crux  of  the 
difference  between  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado's language  is  permissive,  while  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  wants  to 
make  it  very  explicit? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  not  about  to  give  away  any- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     There  are  involved  in 
this  particular  matter  some  6,885  acres 
of  rangeland  in  Colorado  and  2,370  acres 
of  private  lands,  as  such,  in  Utah.    With 
that  go  these  grazing  areas  which.  I 
might  say.  take  5  acres  to  take  care  of 
one  cow  for  1  month  during  the  grazing 
season.    These  are  the  values  that  are 
involved.     What    the    gentleman   from 
Colorado  thinks  is  that  if  these  jpeople 
who  used  this  area  and  have  built  it  up. 
have  some  values  there  that  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the   Interior   recognizes,   then 
when  these  rights  are  terminated  those 
users  should  be  paid  for  those  rights. 
Other   than   that   the   gentleman   from 
Colorado  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Saylor]  are  in  accord.    I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  admit  that. 
Mr.  WIER.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASPINALL   Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
established  In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  June 
8,  1906  (34  Stat.  225;  16  U.8.C..  1952  edition, 
sec.  431),  and  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C,  1952  edition,  sec.  1.  et  seq.) , 
and  Acts  supplementary  thereto  and  amend- 
atory thereof,  are  hereby  revised  so  that  the 
monument  shall  include,  subject  to  valid 
existing  rights,  those  lands  in  the  States  of 
Colorado  and  Utah,  encompassed  within  the 
following  described  boundaries: 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Utah-Colorado 
State  boundary  line  at  the  northeast  comer 


of  section  36,  township  2  south,  range  25  east. 
Salt  Lake  meridian,  UtaJi — 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  36  and  section  35.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  north  quarter-section  cor- 
ner of  said  section  35; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  35,  said 
township  a  south,  range  25  east,  and  sections 
2  11.  and  14,  township  3  south,  range  25 
««t,  to  the  north  qxiarter-section  corner  of 
section  23,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  23  and  secUons  22.  21.  and  20. 
said  township  and  range,  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  section  20; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  20  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  30.  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  30,  said  township  3  south,  range 
25  east,  and  section  25,  township  3  south, 
range  24  east,  to  the  north  quarter-section 
comer  of  said  section  25; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-secUon  lines  of  said  secUon  25  and 
section  36  of  said  township  and  range  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  36; 

thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-secticm  lines  of  said  section  36  and  sec- 
tion 35  of  said  township  and  range  to  the 
west  quarter-section  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 35; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of  said 
section  35.  said  township  3  south,  range  34 
east,  to  the  southwest  comer  of  said  section 
35.  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  section  3, 
township  4  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  3  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  3; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  3  to  the  northeast  comer  of 
southeast  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  section  4,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 4  and  sections  6  and  6,  said  township  4 
south,  range  24  east,  and  unsurveyed  section 
1,  township  4  south,  range  23  east,  to  the 
northwest  comer  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  northeast  quarter  ot  said  unsiirveyed 
section  1; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of  the 
southwest  quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  unsurreyed  section  1  to  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  said  un- 
surveyed section  1; 

thence  westerly  along  the  east  west  quarter 
section  line  of  said  unsurveyed  section  1  and 
unsurveyed  section  2,  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  west  quarter-section  corner  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  2; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  2  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  said  unsurveyed  section  2; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  lines  of 
unsurveyed  sections  3  and  4  of  said  township 
and  range  to  the  north  quarter-.'^ection  cor- 
ner of  unsurveyed  section  9,  said  township 
and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 9  and  unsurveyed  sections  16  and  21  and 
sections  28  and  33.  said  township  and  range, 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  said  section  33: 

thence  easterly  along  the  ea.'^t-west  quar- 
ter-section line  of  said  section  33.  said  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  23  east,  to  the  thread  of 
the  Green  River; 

thence  upstream  along  the  thread  of  the 
Green  River  within  said  township  and  range 
and  township  5  south,  range  23  east,  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  24  east,  and  township  4 
south,  range  24  east,  to  a  point  at  its  inter- 
section with  the  south  line  of  section  30, 
said  township  4  south,  range  24  east; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  30  and  sections  29,  28,  and  27, 


said  township  and  range,  to  the  nca^h  quar- 
ter-section corner  of  section  34  of  said  town- 
ship and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter -section  lines  of  said  section  34,  said 
township  4  south,  range  24  east,  and  section 
3.  township  5  south,  range  24  east,  to  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  northeaat  quarter  of 
said  section  3; 

thence  easterly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  secUon  3  and  sec- 
tions 2  and  1  of  said  township  and  range  to 
the  east  quarter-section  comer  of  said  sec- 
tion 1;  ,     .^ 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  of  said 
section  1,  said  township  5  south,  range  24 
east,  and  sections  38  and  25,  township  4 
south,  range  24  east,  to  the  southwest  corner 
of    section    19.   township  4   south,  range  25 

east; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  19  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
said  section  19; 

Uience  northerly  along  the  east  line  of  said 
section  19  to  the  southwest  corner  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  said  township  and  range; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  17  and  sections  16  and  15  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  secUon  23  of  said  town- 
ship and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  secUon  23  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quar- 
ter of  said  section  23; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  secUon  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 23  and  fractional  section  24,  said  town- 
ship 4  south,  range  25  east.  Salt  lAke 
meridian.  Utah,  to  a  point  on  the  Utah-Oolo- 
rado  State  boundary  line. 

thence  southerly  along  the  Utah -Colorado 
State  boundary  line  being  the  west  line  of 
fractional  secUon  23,  fractional  township  6 
north,  range  104  west,  sixth  principal 
meridian.  Colorado,  to  the  south weet  comer 
of  lot  12,  said  fractional  section  23; 

thence  easterly  along  the  eouth  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  frac- 
tional section  23  and  section  24.  said  frac- 
tional township  and  range,  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east  quarter  of   said  section   24; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north -south 
quarter -section  line  of  said  section  24  to  the 
south  quarter -section  comer  of  said  section 

24;  , 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  Unes  of 
said  secUon  24,  said  fractional  township  6 
north,  range  404  west,  and  section  19,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  103  west,  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  29.  said  township  and 
range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
s<\id  secUon  29  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  said  section  29; 

thence  easterly  along  the  north  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 29  and  section  38  of  said  township  and 
range  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  said 

section  28; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  28  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  said  section 

28; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  one-six- 
teentn  latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 28  and  section  27,  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  26,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 
said  section  26  and  section  35.  said  town- 
ship and  range,  to  the  west  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  35; 

thence  easterly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  section  35  and  sec- 
tion 36,  said  township  and  range,  and  sec- 
tions  31,    32,   33,   34,   35.   and   36,   township 


6  north,  range  102  west,  sections  31.  32,  33.  34 
35  and  36,  township  6  north,  range  101 
west,  and  sections  31,  32.  33.  34.  35.  and 
36.  township  6  north,  range  100  west,  sec- 
tions 81  and  32.  township  8  north,  range 
99  west,  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of   said  section  32; 

thence  northerly  along  the  north -soutn 
quarter -section  Unes  of  said  section  32  and 
section  29.  said  township  and  range,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  section  29: 

thence  easterly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  section  29  and  sec- 
tions 28  and  27.  said  township  and  range, 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  said  section  27; 

thence  northerly  along  the  north -south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  27  and 
section  22.  said  township  and  range,  to  tbe 
northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  22; 

thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section line  of  said  section  22  to  t^t 
east  quarter-section  ctM-ner  of  section  .^i, 
said  township  and  range; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
said  section  21   to  the  northeast  comer  of 

said  section  21;  ^    ,.  t 

thence   westerly   along  the   north   line   ol 

said   section   21    to  the  southeast  corner  of 

unsurveyed    section    17,   said   township    and 

™?Snce  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  17  of  the  east  quar- 
ter-section corner  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 17;  ^  ,^  _^  „„„, 
thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section line  of  said  unsurveyed  section 
17  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  said  unsurveyed  section   17; 

thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 17  and  unsurveyed  section  8,  said  town- 
ship and  range,  to  the  north  quarter -section 
corner  of  said  unsurveyed  section  8; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  unsurveyed  sectlcn  8  and  unsurveyed 
section  7.  said  township  6  ncM^h,  range  99 
west,  sections  12,  11.  10.  9.  and  8.  township 
6  north,  range  100  west,  to  the  soutiieast 
corner  of  section  6,  said  township  and  range: 
thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
said  section  6  to  the  east  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  6: 

thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  section  6,  said  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  100  west,  and  unsur- 
veyed sections  1  and  2,  township  6  north, 
ranee  101  west,  to  the  east  quarter-section 
corner  of  unsurveyed  section  3.  said  town- 
ship and  range;  „*,^„ 
thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
lines  of  said  unsurveyed  section  3.  said  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  101  west,  and  section  34. 
township  7  north,  range  101  west,  to  the 
east    quarter-section   corner   of   said   section 

34° 

thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section line  of  said  section  34  to  the 
east  quarter- section  comer  of  unsurveyed 
section  33.  said  township  and  range; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
lines  of  said  unsurveyed  secUon  33  and  un- 
surveved  section  28.  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  east  quarter-section  corner  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  28; 

thence  westerly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  unsurveyed  section 
28  and  unsurveved  secUons  29  and  30.  said 
to^^-nship  7  north,  range  101  west,  and  un- 
surveyed sections  25,  26.  27.  and  28.  township 
7  north,  range  102  west,  to  the  east  quarter- 
section  corner  of  unsurveyed  section  29,  said 
township  and  range; 

thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  unstirveyed  section  29  to  the 
northeast  comer  of  said  unsurveyed  section 

29' 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  29  and  unsurveyed 
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section  30.  said  township  and  range  to  the 
north  quarter-section  corner  of  said  un- 
surveyed  section  30;  _„,.+>, 

thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  unsunreyed  sectiona 
19  and  18  and  sections  7  and  6  o(f  said  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  102  weet,  to  the  south 
quarter-section  corner  of  section  31,  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  102  west;  t 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  31  and  section  32.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  south  quarter-section  cor- 
ner of  said  section  32 : 

thence  northerly  on  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  32  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  said  section  32; 

thence  easterly  on  the  east-west  quarter-     1 
section  lines  of  said  section  32  and  section     " 
33.   said   township   and   range,   to   the   east 
quarter -section  corner  of  said  section  33; 

thence  northerly  on  the  east  line  of  said 
section  33  and  sections  28.  21,  and  16.  said 
township  and  range:  to  the  east  quarter- 
section  corner  of  said  section  16; 

thence  westerly  on  the  east-west  quarter- 
section  Une  of  said  section  16  to  the  east 
quarter-section  comer  of  section  17,  said 
township  and  range; 

thence  northerly  on  the  east  section  Unes 
of  said  section  17  and  section  8  and  unsur- 
veyed  elongated  section  5,  said  township  8 
north,  range  102  west,  to  a  point  In  the 
south  Une  of  section  33,  township  9  north, 
range  102  west; 

thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  33  to  the  south  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  33; 

thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  33  and 
sections  28,  21,  and  16.  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  north  quarter -section  corner  of 
said  section  16; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  16  and  sections  17  and  18,  said 
township  and  range,  to  the  north  quarter- 
section  corner  of  said  section  18; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  18  and 
section  19.  said  township  and  range,  to  the 
north  quarter-section  corner  of  section  80, 
said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  30  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
said  section  30; 

thence  southerly  along  the  westerly  line 
of  said  section  30.  said  township  9  north, 
range  102  west,  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  36,  township  9  north,  range  103  west; 
thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  36  to  the  northwest  comer  of 
said  section  36,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  36,  said  township  9  north,  range 
103  west,  to  a  point  in  the  north  line  of 
elongated  section  2,  township  8  north,  range 
103  west; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of  said 
elongated  section  2  to  the  northwest  corner 
of  lot  6,  being  a  mid-point  of  the  north  line 
of  said  elon^ted  section  2; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north -south 
line  dividing  said  elongated  section  2  to  the 
north  quarter-section  comer  of  section  11, 
said  township  and  range; 

thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  11  to 
the  south  quarter-section  corner  of  said 
section    11; 

thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  11  and  the  north  line  of  section 
15,  said  township  and  range,  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  said  section  16; 

thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 
said  section  15  and  sections  22  and  27,  said 
township  and  range,  to  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  33,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  33  and  section  82,  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said 
section  82; 
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thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 

section  32,  said  township  8  north,  range 

weet,  and  section  5,  township  7  north, 

„e  103  west,  to  the  northeast  corner  of 

slctlon  7,  said  township  and  range; 

thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
section  7.  said  township  7  north,  range 
u^  west,  and  section  12  and  fractional  see- 
on  11    fractional  township  7  north,  range 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian.  Colorado, 
^    a    point    on    the    Utah-Colorado    State 
t  oundary  line,  being  a  point  on  the  east  line 
township  3  south,  range  25  east.  Salt  Lake 
lAerldian,  Utah; 

thence  northerly  along  the  Colorado  State 
t  oundary  line,  being  the  said  east  line  of 
township  3  south,  range  25  east,  and  the  east 
1  ne  of  township  2  south,  range  25  east.  Salt 
lake  meridian,  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
auction  36  of  the  said  township  2  south, 
range  25  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian.  Utah,  the 
joint  of  beginning. 

The  tract  as  described  contains  approxl- 
tely  214.500  acres  subject  to  adjustment 
lines  of  public  land  surveys. 


iiat 
to: 


Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the  read- 
iog).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
<  onsent  that  section  1  of  the  bill  be  con- 
iidered    as    read    and    printed    in    the 

:  lECORD. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
,o  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
>ort  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Page  2.  line  3,  strike  out  from  line  3  down 
to  and  Including  line  17  on  page  14  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Utah-Colo- 
rado State  boundary  line  at  the  northeast 
[jorner  of  section  12,  township  3  south,  range 
25  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian,  Utah — 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  12.  and  section  11.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  north  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  11; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  11.  and 
section  14,  township  3  south,  range  25  east, 
to  the  north  quarter-section  comer  of  sec- 
tion 23,  said  township  and  range; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  23  and  sections  22,  21,  and  20. 
said  township  and  range,  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  said  section  20; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  20  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  30.  said  township  and  range: 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  30.  said  township  3  south,  range 
25  east,  and  section  25,  township  3  south, 
range  24  e&st,  to  the  north  quarter-section 
comer  of  said  section  25; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  25  and 
section  36  of  said  township  and  range  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  36; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  36  and 
section  35  of  said  township  and  range  to 
the  west  quarter-section  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 35; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  35,  said  township  3  south,  range 
24  east,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  sec- 
tion 35,  at  a  point  on  the  north  line  of  sec- 
tion 3,  township  4  south,  range  24  east; 
"thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  3  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  3; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  3  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said 
section  3; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  south  lines  of 
sections  4,  5,  and  9.  said  township  4  south. 


range  24  east,  and  unsurveyed  sections  1.  2. 
3  and  4,  township  4  south,  range  23  east,  to 
the  north  quarter-section  corner  of  unsur- 
veyed section  9.  said  township  and  range; 
•thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 9  and  unsurveyed  sections  16  and  21  and 
sections  28  and  33,  said  township  and  range. 
to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  northeast 
quarter  of  said  section  33: 

■thence  easterly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  33,  said 
township  4  south,  range  23  east,  to  the  mean 
high  water  mark  on  the  north  or  right  bank 
of  the  Green  River; 

•thence  upstream  along  the  mean  high 
water  mark  on  the  north  or  right  bank  of  the 
Green  River  within  said  township  and  range 
and  township  5  south,  range  23  east,  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  24  east,  and  township 
4  south,  range  24  east,  to  a  point  at  its  in- 
tersection with  the  south  line  of  section  30, 
said  township  4  south,  range  24  east; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  30  and  sections  29,  28.  and  27. 
said  township  and  range,  to  the  north  quar- 
ter-section corner  of  section  34  of  said 
township  and  range; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  34.  said 
township  4  south,  range  24  east,  and  section 
3,  township  5  south,  range  24  east,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
said  section  3: 

"thence  easterly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  3  and 
sections  2  and  1  of  said  township  and  range 
to  the  east  quarter-section  corner  of  said 
section  1; 

•'thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  of 
said  section  1.  said  township  5  south,  range 
24  east,  and  sections  36  and  25,  township  4 
south,  range  24  east,  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  section  19,  township  4  south,  range  25 
east: 

••thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  19  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
said  section  19; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  east  lines  otf 
said  section  19  and  section  18  of  the  north- 
east comer  of  said  section  18  of  said  town- 
ship and  range; 

••thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
sections  8  and  9  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  15  of  said  township  and  range; 

'•thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  15  to  the  west  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  15; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  16  to  the 
center  of  said  section  16; 

'•thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  16  to  the 
south  quarter-section  comer  of  said  section 
15: 

"thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  15  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
section  23,  said  township  and  range; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  23  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  the  said  section  23; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  south  one- 
slxteenth  latitudinal  section  lines  of  said 
section  23  and  fractional  section  24.  said 
township  4  south,  range  25  east.  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  Utah,  to  a  point  on  the  Utah- 
Colorado  State  boundary  line; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  Utah-C(rforftdo 
State  boundary  line,  being  the  west  line  of 
fractional  section  23,  fractional  township  6 
north,  range  104  west,  sixth  principal  merid- 
ian, Colorado,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  lot 
12,  said  fractional  section  23; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  south  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said 
fractional  section  23  and  section  24.  said 
fractional  township  and  range,  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
the  southeast  quarter  of  said  section  24; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section    line    of    said    section    24    to 


the    south    quarter-section    corner    of    said 
section  24; 

••thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  24,  said  fractional  township  6 
north,  range  104  west,  and  section  19,  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  103  west,  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  29,  said  township  and 
range; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  29  to  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quar- 
ter of  said  section  29; 

••thence  easterly  along  the  north  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 29  and  section  28  of  said  town-ship  and 
range  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
said  section  28; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  28  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  said  section 
28: 

••thence  easterly  along  the  south  one-six- 
teenth latitudinal  section  lines  of  said  sec- 
tion 28  and  section  27,  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  south- 
west quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of 
section  26.  said  township  and  range; 

■•thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 
said  section  26  and  section  35.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  west  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  35; 

••thence  easterly  along  the  east-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  section  35  and  sec- 
tion 36.  said  township  and  range,  and  sec- 
tions 31.  32.  33.  34,  35,  and  36.  township  6 
north,  range  102  west,  sections  31.  32.  33,  34. 
35  and  36.  township  6  north,  range  101  west, 
and  sections  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  and  36.  to^^-n- 
Bhip  6  north,  range  100  west,  sections  31.  and 
32  township  6  north,  range  99  west,  to  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  northwest  quarter 
of  said  section  32; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  32  and 
section  29.  said  township  and  range,  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  section  29; 

"thence  easterly  along  the  ea.st-west  quar- 
ter-section lines  of  said  section  29  and 
sections  28  and  27.  said  township  and  range, 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  northwest 
quarter  of  said  section  27; 

•■thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  27  and 
section  22.  said  township  and  range,  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  southwest  quarter 
of  said  section  22; 

••thence  westerly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  22  to  the 
east  quarter-section  corner  of  section  21, 
said  township  and  range; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  east  Une  of 
said  section  21  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
said  section  21; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  21  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
unsiu-veyed  section  17,  said  township  and 
range; 

•'thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  17  to  the  east 
quarter-section  corner  of  said  unsurveyed 
section  17; 

■•thence  westerly  along  the  east -west 
quarter-section  line  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 17  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  said  unsurveyed  section  17; 
••thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 17  and  unsurveyed  section  8,  said  town- 
ship and  range,  to  the  north  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  unsurveyed  section  8; 

••thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  8  and  unsurveyed 
section  7,  said  township  6  north,  range  99 
west,  sections  12.  11,  10.  9.  and  8.  township 
«  north,  range  100  west,  to  the  southeast 
corner  of  section  6,  said  township  and  range: 


•'thence  northerly  along  the  east  line  of 
said  section  6  to  the  east  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  6; 

•thence  westerly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  6,  said 
township  6  north,  range  100  west,  and  un- 
surveyed sections  1  and  2,  township  6  north, 
range  101  west,  to  the  east  quarter-section 
corner  of  unsurveyed  section  3.  said  town- 
ship and  range: 

•thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
lines  of  said  unsurveyed  section  3.  said  town- 
ship 6  north,  range  101  west,  and  section  34, 
township  7  north,  range  101  west,  to  the 
east   quaiter-sectlon   corner   of   said   section 

34; 

•thence  westerly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  34  to  the 
ea.-.t  quarter-section  corner  of  unsurveyed 
section  33.  said  township  and  range; 

■•thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
lines  nf  said  unsurveyed  section  33  and  un- 
surveyed section  28.  said  township  and 
range',  to  the  cast  quarter-section  corner  of 
said  unsurveved  section  28: 

■thence  westerly  along  the  east-west 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  unsurveyed 
section  28  and  unsurveyed  sections  29  and 
30  said  township  7  north,  range  101  west, 
and  unsurveyed  sections  25,  26.  27.  and  28, 
township  7  north,  range  102  west,  to  the  east 
quarter -sect  Ion  corner  of  unsurveyed  sec- 
tion 29,  said  township  and  range; 

"thence  northerly  along  the  east  section 
line  of  said  unsurveyed  section  29  to  the 
northeast  corner  of  said  unsurveyed  section 

29' 

•thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  unsurveyed  section  29  and  unsurveyed 
section  30.  said  township  and  range,  to  the 
north  quarter-section  corner  of  said  uns\ir- 
veyed  section  30: 

"thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  unsurveyed  sections 
19  and  18  and  sections  7  and  6  of  said  town- 
ship 7  north,  range  102  west,  to  the  south 
quarter-section  corner  of  section  31.  town- 
ship 8  north,  range  102  west; 

•thence  easterly  along  the  south  lines  of 
said  section  31  and  section  32,  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  south  quarter-section  cor- 
ner of  said  section  32; 

"thence  northerly  on  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  32  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter 
of  said  section  32; 

"thence  easterly  on  the  east-west  quarter- 
section  lines  of  said  section  32  and  section 
33,  said  township  and  range,  to  the  east 
quarter-section  corner  of  said  section  33; 

•thence  northerly  on  the  east  lines  of 
said  section  33  and  sections  28,  21.  and  16, 
said  township  and  range,  to  the  east  quar- 
ter-section corner  of  said  section  16; 

•thence  westerly  on  the  east-west  quarter- 
section  line  of  said  section  16  to  the  east 
quarter-section  corner  of  section  17,  said 
township  and  range; 

••thence  northerly  on  the  east  section  lines 
of  said  section  17  and  section  8  and  unsur- 
veyed elongated  section  5,  said  township  8 
north,  range  102  west,  to  a  point  In  the  south 
line  of  section  33,  township  9  north,  range 
102  west: 

•thence  easterly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  33  to  the  south  quarter-section 
corner  of  said  section  33; 

•thence  northerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  lines  of  said  section  33  and 
sections  28.  21,  and  16.  said  township  and 
range,  to  the  north  quarter -section  corner 
of  said  section  16; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  16  and  sections  17  and  18,  said 
township  and  range,  to  the  north  quarter- 
section  corner  of  said  section  18; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter -section  lines  of  said  section  18  and 
section  19.  said  township  and  range,  to  ttie 
north  quarter-section  corner  of  section  30, 
said  township  and  range; 


•'thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  30  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  section  30; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  westerly  line 
of  said  section  30.  said  township  9  north, 
range  102  west,  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  36,  township  9  north,  range  103  west; 
"thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  section  36  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
said  section  36,  said  township  and  range; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  line  of 
said  section  36,  said  to'wnshlp  9  north,  range 
103  west,  to  a  point  In  the  north  line  of 
elongated  section  2,  township  8  north,  range 
103  west: 

"thence  westerly  along  the  north  line  of 
said  elongated  section  2  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  lot  6.  being  a  midpoint  of  the 
north  line  of  said  elongated  section  2: 

•'thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
line  dividing  said  elongated  section  2  to  the 
north  quarter-tectlon  corner  of  section  11. 
said  township  and  range; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  north-south 
quarter-section  line  of  said  section  11  to  the 
south  quarter-section  corner  of  said  section 

11; 

"thence  westerly  along  the  south  line  of 
said  section  11  and  the  north  line  of  section 
15,  said  township  and  range,  to  the  north- 
west corner  of  said  section  15; 

"thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 
said  section  15  and  sections  22  and  27,  said 
township  and  range,  to  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  section  33.  said  township  and  range: 

•thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  33  and  section  32.  said  township 
and  range,  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said 
section  32; 

••thence  southerly  along  the  west  lines  of 
said  section  32,  said  township  8  north,  range 
103  west,  and  section  5,  township  7  north, 
range  103  west,  to  the  northeast  corner  of 
section  7,  said  township  and  range: 

••thence  westerly  along  the  north  lines  of 
said  section  7.  said  township  7  north,  range 

103  west,  and  section  12  and  fractional  sec- 
tion  11.  fractional  township  7  north,  range 

104  west,  sixth  principal  meridian,  Colo- 
rado to  a  point  on  the  Utah-Colorado  State 
boundary  line,  being  the  northeast  corner 
of  section  12.  township  3  south,  range  25 
east,  Salt  Lake  meridian.  Utah,  the  point  of 
beginning. 

"The  tract  as  described  contains  approxi- 
mately 208,760  acres,  subject  to  adjustment 
to  lines  of  public  land  svirveys." 

Mr.  ASPINALL  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair, 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  and 
open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Sec  2  (a)  In  order  to  provide  suitable 
access  to  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and 
facilities  and  services  required  in  the  opera- 
tlon  and  administration  of  the  monument 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  select  the  location  of  an  entrance  road 
or  roads  to  the  monument  and  to  points  of 
interest  therein,  from  U.S.  Route  40,  includ- 
ing an  entrance  and  related  administrative 
headquarters  slto  of  not  "more  than  four 
hundred  acres,  and  he  may  provide,  upon 
lands  donated  outside  of  the  monument, 
connections  between  Dinosaur  National  Mon- 
ument park  roads.  To  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior   may    acquire    non-Federal    lands    or 
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intereete  In  landa  by  donation  P^cha«.  or 
exchange:  Provided.  Lands  and  Interests  ac- 
quired for  said  entrance  f»^^,«\^  f ^5^" 
Sons  shall  consist  of  the  fee  title  to  a  right- 
of-way  of  not  more  than  an  average  oS 
twenty-flve  acres  per  mile  and  of  scenic  ease- 
ments on  lands  adjoining  the  right-of-way, 
said  easements  not  to  exceed  an  average  or 
one  hundred  acres  per  mile.  Said  roads  and 
administrative  site  shall  constitute  a  part 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  be  ad- 
ministered pursuant  to  such  special  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
promulgate  In  furtherance  of  the  p\UT>06es  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  to  construct,  reconstruct.  Im- 
prove, and  maintain  upon  the  land  so  ac- 
quired or  otherwise  in  Government  owner- 
ship an  entrance  road  or  roads  and  con- 
nections of  parkway  standards,  including 
necessary  bridges  and  other  structures  and 
utilities  as  necessary,  and  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  National  Park  Service  shall  be 
available  for  these  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  27.  line  7,  after  "acres,"  Insert  "and 
he  may  provide,  upon  lands  donated  out- 
side of  the  moniunent,  connections  between 
Dinosaur  National  Monument  park  roads." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment,  page  27,  Une  13, 
after  "roads"  Insert  "and  connections". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  28.  line  1,  after  "roads"  Insert  "and 
connections". 

TTie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  28,  line  2,  after  "bridges"  Insert  "and 
other  structures  and  utilities  as  necessary". 
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nint  shall  have  vested  In  the  United  States. 
ex  cept  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  regula- 
tions applicable  thereto  after  re««>^^«,^?" 
tl(«  of  default:  Provided  further.  That  In 
tie  acqiUsltlon  by  purchase  or  exchange  of 
aiy  privately  owned  land  within  Dinosaur 
Nitional  Monument,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ir  tericM-  is  authorized  to  make  equitable  and 
re  asonable  allowances,  as  determined  by  him. 
for  the  value  of  any  grazing  privileges  ap- 
purtenant to  such  privately  owned  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
p«  ►rt  the  committee  amendment. 

IThe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  29.  line 
8  J  strike  out  the  period,  and  Insert  a  colon 
ajid  the  following:  "And  provided  further. 
Tiat  in  the  event  grazing  privileges  within 
tlie  Dinosaur  National  Monument  appurte- 
nuit  to  lands  outside  the  monument  are 
retired,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
h  authorized  to  make  equitable  and  reason- 
aJle  allowances,  as  determined  by  him,  for 
t|ie  value  of  such  grazing  prlvUeges." 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
opposition  to  the  committee  amend - 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


to 


The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  Included 
within  the  boundaries  of  Dlnosatir  National 
Monument  as  revised  p\xrsuant  to  this  Act 
were  legally  occupied  or  utUized  on  the  date 
of  approval  of  this  Act  for  grazing  purposes 
pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit,  or  license  issued 
or  authorized  by  any  department,  establish- 
ment, or  agency  of  the  United  Stetes  the 
person  so  occupying  or  utilizing  such  lands, 
and  the  heirs,  successors,  or  assigns  of  such 
person,  shall  upon  termination  of  such  lease, 
permit,  or  license  be  entitled  to  have  the 
privilege  so  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  him  re- 
newed from  time  to  time,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shaU  prescribe,  for  a  pwiod  of 
twenty-flve  years  from  the  date  of  approval 
of  this  Act,  and  thereafter  dvu-ing  the  life- 
tlxae  at  such  person  and  the  lifetime  of  his 
heirs,  successors,  or  assigns,  but  only  if  they 
were  members  of  his  inunediate  family  on 
such  date,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior:  Provided,  That  grazing  pHriv- 
Uegee  appurtenant  to  privately  owned  lands 
located  within  Dinosaur  National  Moniiment 
shall  not  be  withdrawn  until  title  to  the 
land*  to  which  such  iwlvlleges  are  appurte- 


iiL 
n  lent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  proviso 
V  hich  states  that  if  you  own  land  outside 
tie  monument,  and  have  a  license  to 
graze  cattle  within  the  monument,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  an 
e  luitable  or  reasonable  allowance  as  de- 
tjrmined  by  him  for  the  value  of  the 
g  razing  privileges.  This  to  me  is  a  direct 
attempt  by  the  stockmen  to  make  sure 
tiat  the  principles  of  the  EyEwart  bill 
B  re  inserted  for  the  first  time  in  leglsla- 
t  Ion.  As  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
iiembers  of  the  committee,  this  is  In 
c  irect  contravention  of  the  Taylor  Graz- 
i  ig  Act.  which  specifically  states  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  allowed 
to  give  any  value  to  these  grazing  priv- 
ileges. I  sincerely  hope  that  this  com- 
Jiittee  amendment  is  defeated. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ientleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
;ing  to  the  defeat  of  the  whole  amend- 
;  nent  or  just  this  part? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  is  Just  an  amend- 
ment which  is  added  by  the  committee, 
m  page  29,  line  8.  It  concerns  merely 
ines  8  through  13  on  page  29.  It  does 
lot  apply  to  all  of  section  3. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
;he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
BToman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  this  issue  has  not  been  up  be- 
fore the  Congress? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  This  isue  was  up  be- 
fore the  Congress  several  years  ago  im- 
der  the  bill  which  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  D'Ewart  bill.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  stated  that  this  grazing  privi- 
lege was  not  to  become  a  property  right, 
and  it  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment  is 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  It  comes 
to  us  from  the  committee.  I  take  issue 
with  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  He 
states  this  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Con- 
gressman D'Ewart  legislation  a  few  years 


ago  It  is  true  that  if  this  were  a  matter 
of  general  poUcy  that  would  apply  to  all 
the  pubUc  lands  of  the  West.  I  would 
have  to  admit  that  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument would  be  sound.  But  in  the 
committee  report  there  is  a  statement 
that  this  is  not  to  be  considered  a  state- 
ment of  principle:  in  fact.  It  ia  not  to  be 
considered  as  establishing  a  precedent. 
All  that  this  provision  would  do,  and  I 
might  add  also,  all  that  the  preceding 
proviso  would  accomplish  would  be  to 
permit  the  Secretary,  if  he  saw  fit,  to 
make  payment  for  any  values  that  he 
found  present  in  the  grain  at  the  time 
of  the  taking.  Those  values  might  be 
the  establishment  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment facilities,  they  might  be  some 
fencing,  some  corrals,  or  reseedlng. 
Whatever  the  values  were,  this  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  acknowledge 
them.  If  he  saw  fit  to  acknowledge  any 
value  in  the  grazing  permits  he  could 
do  so.  It  is  a  permissive  provision  in  the 
legislation  as  it  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WIER.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
Saylor  amendment  to  strike  out  these 
few  lines  in  this  particular  amendment 
prevails,  what  damage  is  done  to  the 

bill?  .    ^ 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No  damage  Is  done 
to  the  bill  particularly.  It  might  deny 
to  some  of  the  livestock  people— they  are 
not  all  cattle  people,  there  are  some 
sheep  people  involved— settlement  for 
some  of  the  improvements  they  have 
made  and  values  which  they  feel  they 
possess. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  leaving  these  few 
lines  in  the  bill,  you  have  a  nibbling 
process,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  do  not  like  to  ac- 
cept my  colleague's  definitive  term. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  see  that  In  his  rea- 
soning that  it  might  amount  to  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  There  is  a  great  pos- 
sibility and  likelihood  that  these  people 
who  have  grazing  privileges  could  be 
given  other  privileges  in  nearby  areas 
without  any  cash  payment  so  that  they 
would  not  be  ruined. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  Perhaps,  that  will  be 
the  result,  anyhow.  But  here  we  are 
establishing  what  we  thought  was  some 
language  to  set  forth  certain  equities  to 
be  foimd  in  the  grazing  privileges. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fairness 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
probably  no  more  than  a  dozen  instances 
in  the  United  States  similar  to  this.  Yet, 
I  have  some  reservation,  which  has  been 
indicated  by  others  as  well,  about  the 
matter  of  establishing  a  precedent.  The 
legislative  history  which  Is  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report  indicates  that  this 
is  not  to  l>e  a  precedent.  Yet,  in  the 
hearings  we  have  these  words  by  a  mem- 
ber  of   the  committee,  which  I  think 


might  be  considered  as  in  some  respects 
the  legislative  history  of  this  proposal. 
May  I  quote  this  language: 

In  other  words,  they  have  a  value  which 
ihey  reel  has  accrued  to  them  over  the  years 
and  11  is  sfimethlng  that  rightfully  belongs 
to  them.  I  personally  do  not  believe  this 
committee  should  take  the  position  they 
would  '  close  out  eomethlng  which  these 
people  feel  belongs  to  them  and  make  no 
provision  that  they  be  compensated  for  It. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 

word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  special  pleader, 
the   gentleman   from  Colorado   has   no 
equal    in    this    House.     Note    what    he 
says — he  lays  down  the  general  doctrine 
with  which  he  agrees  but  which  he  does 
not    wish    applied    in    the    present    in- 
stance—he says  this  bill  will  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent  because  of  that  state- 
ment in  the  hearings  which  he  quoted. 
The  doctrine  is  all  right  he  agrees.    He 
does  not  want  this  amendment  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent.     What  he  is  doing  is 
creating  an  exception  for  his  people;  do 
you  not  see?     That  is  just  exactly  what 
he  is  doing.    The  principle  involved  is 
correct,  but  do  not  adhere  to  it  in  the 
bill.    There  is  no  disposition  and  there 
is  no  language  in  the  bill  that  would  de- 
prive   anyone    who    owns    land    either 
within  or  without,  the  park  if  it  is  taken 
by  the  Government,  of  the  value  of  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  on 
it.   But  what  it  amounts  to.  as  was  stated 
earlier,  is  that  it  just  simply  is  creating 
a  temporary  privilege  or  turning  a  privi- 
lege  into   a   permanent   property   rifght 
for  which  someone  in  the  Government  is 
given   authority   to   pay.     How   much? 
There  is  no  limit.    We  have  heard  in  the 
last  few  days,  and  we  have  read  in  the 
Record    how    in    the    other    body    the 
gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Illinois  has  just  been  giving  us 
fits  about  the  way  the  military  people 
have  been  spending  and  wasting  money. 
Here  is  an  authorization  which  will  per- 
mit another  Secretary  to  go  ahead  and 
use    his   own   judgment.      Spend    high, 
wide,  and  handsome.    How  long  will  it 
be  before  that  charge  of  waste  comes  up 
again?    If  there  is  anything  of  value  to 
the  individual,  it  is  his  good  name  and 
good  reputation.    The  same  is  true  with 
the  Congress.     Yet,  we  read  day  after 
day  first  in  one  paper  and  then  in  anoth- 
er, and  for  weeks  we  have  heard  over 
the  radio  about  all  these  charges  against 
Members  of  Congress  and  about  the  mis- 
use of  tax  money.     It  seems  to  me  we 
should  close  every  door  and  every  crack 
where  there  is  any  possibility  of  anyone 
making  a  deal  with  someone  to  pay  them 
more  than  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
I  have  nothing   against  the  stockmen. 
They  are   all  right  so  far   as  I  know. 
They  as  a  group  are  as  honest  as  any- 
body else.   But,  they  have  tried  this  thing 
before  and  here  is  the  nose  in  the  door, 
the  begirming   of   something   that  will 
never  end.    It  is  about  time  the  Congress 
began  to  protect  its  own  good  name  and 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  opportunity 
afforded  not  only  for  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency but  opportimity  to  do  something 
that  is  downright,  as  a  Member  of  the 


other  body  in  just  the  last  few  days  has 
charged,  absolutely  dishonest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  (m 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Satloh:  On 
page  29.  line  2,  after  the  word  "default" 
strike  out  the  colon.  Insert  a  period  and 
strike  the  balance  of  the  section. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  strikes  from  the  bill 
the  same  provision  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate lands  that  are  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  monument,  stating  that  if  those 
people  have  a  grazing  privilege  it  can- 
not become  a  right  and  be  compensated 
for  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Colton.  whose  testimony  has 
been  referred  to.  Mr.  Colton  repre- 
.sented  the  stockmen  and  I  asked  him 
whether  or  not  this  grazing  license  was  a 
right  or  a  privilege.  I  stated,  in  my 
opinion,  that  this  was  a  privilege— these 
permits  which  they  received  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the  Secre- 
tai-y  of  Agriculture  were  privileges. 

I  asked  him  whether  or  not  that  was 
correct,  and  this  was  his  answer: 

Congressman,  that  Is  today.  But  it  is  a 
long  story,  these  rights  or  privileges.  I  think 
they  are  rights. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  second 
amendment  is  adopted  the  stockmen  be- 
lieve that  they  have,  as  a  result  of  the 
grazing  license  or  permit,  a  right  which 
they  actually  sell  to  one  another  in  the 
area.  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Just  to  clarify  this, 
I  understand  this  is  the  committee 
amendment  applied  to  those  who  are  out- 
side of  the  monument,  allowing  those 
who  are  outside  the  monument  to  graze 
inside. 

Mr  SAYLOR.   That  is  correct. 

Ml.  SPRINGER.  Your  amendment 
will  apply  to  those  who  are  inside  the 
monument  and  allow  them  to  graze  in- 
side the  monument. 

Mr .  SAYLOR.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  In  other  words,  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  your  opinion  in 
both  cases. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.     In  both  cases,  that  is 

correct. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  logic  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  IlUnois  is  correct 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania  [Mr. 
Saylor],  primarily  is  that  the  amend- 
ment, by  striking  out  certain  language, 
will  remove  from  the  bill  a  perfectly 
proper  and  workable  provision  which 
merely  declares  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  carry  out  well  known  con- 


stitutional requirements  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  lands. 

I  refer  to  that  portion  of  article  V  of 
the  Constitution  which  provides  that  pri- 
vate property  shall  not  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  just  compensation. 

The  language  that  would  be  stricken 
by  the  pending  amendment  reads  as 
follows : 

Provided,  That  in  the  acquisition  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  any  privately  owned 
land  within  Dinosaur  National  Monument, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  make  equitable  and  reasonable  allowances, 
as  determined  by  him,  for  the  value  of  any 
grazing  privileges  appurtenant  to  such  pri- 
vately owned  land. 

The  committee's  report — Report  No. 
1651 — describes  the  meaning  of  this  lan- 
guage as  follows: 

The  second  proviso  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  In  fixing  the  price  to 
be  paid  on  acquisition  by  the  Government  of 
privately  owned  lands  newly  Included  with- 
in the  boundaries,  to  Include  an  allowance 
for  added  value  arising  from  Federal  land 
grazing  privileges  appurtenant  thereto.  This 
latter  provision,  the  committee  has  been 
advised,  is  in  accord  with  the  standard  ap- 
praisal practice  In  public  land  grazing  areas 
which  recognizes  that  buyers  and  sellers,  in 
bargaining  for  the  sale  of  base  ranch  prop- 
erties, take  due  accovmt  of  the  added  produc- 
tivity and  value  arUing  from  relationship  to 
appurtenant  Federal  range. 

In  opposition  to  this  language,  in  his 
separate  views  in  the  committee's  re- 
port, the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
stated: 

The  last  proviso  of  section  3  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  the  case  of  pur- 
chase or  exchange  of  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  monument,  to  make  equitable 
and  reasonable  allowances  for  the  value  of 
any  grazing  prlvUeges  appurtenant  to  such 
privately  owned  land.  This  discretion  vested 
In  the  Secretary.  In  my  opinion,  goes  too  far. 

I  must  differ  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  on  this  point.  The  prac- 
tice set  forth  in  the  language  merely  con- 
forms to  the  standard  real  estate  ap- 
praisal practice  in  public  land  grazing 
areas.  This  practice  is  accepted  by  the 
Lands  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  is  recognized  in  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts,  and  I  cite  as  directly 
in  point  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Jara- 
millo  (CCA.  10.  1951.  190  F.  2d  300). 
This  case  dealt  with  the  valuation  of 
certain  condemned  privately  owned  base 
ranch  lands  in  New  Mexico  to  which 
were  appurtenant  certain  national  forest 
grazing  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service.  The  court  held  in  part  as 
follows : 

In  the  Judicial  determination  of  fair  value 
as  Just  compensation  for  the  land  taken,  the 
highest  and  most  profitable  use  for  which  It 
Is  reasonably  adaptable  may  be  considered, 
"not  necessarily  as  the  measure  of  value,  but 
to  the  full  extent  that  the  prospect  of  de- 
mand for  such  use  affects  the  market  value 
while  the  property  is  privately  held."  Olson 
v  United  States  (292  U.S.  246,  255,  54  S.  Ct. 
704  100.  78  L.  Ed.  1236).  See  also  Boom  Co. 
v  Patterson  (8  Otto  403,  98  U.S.  403,  408, 
25  L.  Bd.  206);  Mitchell  v.  United  States  (267 
US.  341.  344,  46  S.  Ct.  293,  68  L.  Ed.  644): 
McCandless  v.  United  States  (298  UJ  342. 
56  S.  Ct.  764.  80  L.  Ed.  1206) ;  United  States  ex 
rel    T.VA.  v.  Powelson  (319  U.S.  266.  275,  63 
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S.  Ct.  1047,  87  L.  Kd.  1390) ;  (^Lewto  Jtolnent 
Domain.  3d  ed..  sec.  707.  p.  1283) .  All  rt^te. 
easements  and  prlvllegee  appurtenant  tHere- 
to  should  be  considered  in  estimating  its 
fair  Tslue  or  compensation  to  be  paid,  taking 
into  account  also  the  posBlbllltT  <rf  their  be- 
ing discontinued  without  resulting  obllga- 
tl«i  (3  Lewis  Eminent  Dcanain,  3d  ed..  sec. 
721  p.  laaa).  in  determining  the  adaptabU- 
ity  of  the  lands  as  a  ranch,  it  was  therefore 
proper  to  take  into  consideration  the  aralla- 
bUtty  and  accesslblUty  of  the  permit  land  as 
an  appurtenant  element  of  value  for  ranch- 
ing purposes,  provided  that  consideration 
is  also  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  per- 
mlU  could  be  withdrawn  or  canceled  by  the 
Oovemment  at  any  time  without  constitu- 
tional obllgatlcm  to  pay  compensation  there- 
for. 

This  case  has  not  been  overruled  or 
superseded,  and  Is  reported  by  the  Lands 
Division.  Department  of  Justice,  as  being 
the  rule  in  effect  today. 

I  trust,  even  though  the  pendmg 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
language  is^  not  later  restored,  that  the 
Secretary  nevertheless  will  have  author- 
ity to  observe  constitutional  principles 
in  the  valuation  of  properties,  since  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  land,  should  it 
be  necessary,  those  principles  certainly 
will  be  applied  by  the  courts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SatlorI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore,  having  re- 
sumed the  chair.  Mr.  Bolling.  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  r^?c«ted  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (H.R.  6957)  to  revise 
the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  National 
Monument  and  provide  an  entrance  road 
or  roads  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  552,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under 

the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 

amendment?    If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 

them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
•nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempwe.     The 
question  is  cm  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  pewsed. 
A  motion  to  recwisider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  APPROPRIATION 
BHIj,  1961 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tonpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  in- 
tended to  file  additional  views  to  the 
report  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
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mutual  security  which  was  considered 
by  the  committee  yesterday,  but  I  learned 
to)  late  that  this  would  have  required 
sp;cial  permission  from  the  House.  I 
an  I  theref  OTe  using  this  means  of  making 
m  r  viewpoint  known. 

[  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
committee  particularly  in  respect  to  sec- 
tions 107  and  109.  SecUon  107  prohibits 
the  use  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  section  404  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1954  which  makes  funds 
available  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
of  the  United  States  to  contribute  toward 
se  itlement  of  the  Indus  River  Basin  con- 
tr  )versy  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

Section  109  prohibits  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  construction  of  any  building, 
St  Picture,  or  other  similar  facility  in  con- 
mction  with  the  Special  Program  for 
T  -opical  Africa. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  peace 
b(  tween  the  heretofore  irreconcilable  na- 
tions of  India  and  Pakistan  through  an 
at  reement  for  sharing  the  waters  of  the 
Ii  dus  River  has  been  hailed  throughout 
tl  e  free  world  as  a  monumental  achieve- 
m  ent.  The  controversy  has  raged  since 
1!47  when  India  was  partitioned.  The 
Ii  .dus  Basin  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
f c  od  sources  of  the  area  and  its  use  was 
uj  iderstandably  of  concern  to  both  na- 
tijns.  The  prospective  agreement 
r<  ached  marks  the  completion  of  long 
yi  ;ars  of  negotiation  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Finance 
a  id  by  our  Foreign  Service.  The  United 
S;ates  is  being  given  justifiable  credit 
f  ( >r  her  role  as  a  peacemaker  in  this  dis- 
pjte. 

Section  107  of  the  bill  disrupts  the 
proposed  setUemMit  In  my  opinion, 
t  lis  action  was  shortsighted  for  two  rea- 
s  )ns.  First,  it  was  harmful  to  our  own 
rational  interest  in  shattering  a  con- 
s  ructive  program  for  bringing  a  peace- 
f  il  solution  to  a  bitterly  hostile  relation- 
s  lip  between  two  great  Asiatic  nations, 
loubt  will  now  be  created  throughout 
Isia,  of  the  sincerity  of  our  proposals 
a  nd  our  desire  to  prwnote  peace  through 
rEttional  negotiation. 

Second,  it  will  terminate  the  first 
Eiajor  cooperative  effort  between  the 
E  reat  nations  of  the  free  world  to  initiate 
8  program  of  joint  contributions  for 
Y  elping  solve  the  economic  difficulties  of 
I  nderdeveloped  nations.  The  objection 
1  as  frequently  been  made  that  the 
I  rnited  States  has  long  carried  too  much 
cf  the  burdMi  of  assisting  new  nations 
to  help  themselves.  It  has  been  rightly 
suggested  that  this  responsibility  should 
te  borne  as  well  as  by  other  nations 
\  hich  have  recovered  from  the  devasta- 
t  ,on  of  the  last  war  and  are  now  enjoying 
8  prosperous  economy.  The  Indus  Basin 
proposal  is  such  a  multilateral  under- 
t  iking.  While  it  is  true  that  the  United 
i  tates  would  still  carry  a  major  portion 
( f  the  financing  arrangements,  the  fact 
lemains  significant  contributions  would 
{Jso  be  made  by  other  nations.  The 
committee's  action  requires  the  post- 
]  onement  of  the  joint  undertaking. 
1  The  Special  Program  for  Tropical 
'rica  is  essentially  an  educational  pro- 
.am  for  training  the  personnel  to  carry 
in  affairs  of  government  in  the  new  na- 
Jons.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  best 
:ind  of  technical  assistance  that  a  na- 


tion can  give  if  we  want  to  cement  closer 
relationships  with  a  newly  bom  nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  both  sections  107 
and  i09  should  be  stricken  and  I  shall 
offer  proposed  amendments  to  do  so. 

A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  AND  AMEND  THE 

SUGAR  ACT  OP  1948 

Mr.   HOEVEN.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  ccmsent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  which  extends 
and  amends  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  I 
intend  to  offer  the  language  of  this  bill 
as  a  substitute  to  H.R.  12311,  the  sugar 
bill  as  amended  and  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  June  6. 

The  committee  bill  contains  two  pro- 
visions. The  first  Is  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  act,  £ind  the  second  is  an  author- 
ization for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  reduce  the  quota  of  a  country  or  area 
which  is  unable  to  fill  Its  quota.  The 
Secretary  may  reduce  the  quota  by  the 
amount  of  the  deficit  for  1  year  only. 

My  substitute  contains  both  of  the 
provisions  included  in  the  committee 
bill,  and  it  contains  three  additional  and 
important  items. 

The  first  is  the  grant  of  authority  to 
the  President  to  act  only  when  the  86th 
Congress  Is  not  In  session.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Piesident  must  first  find 
action  necessary  either  In  the  national 
interest  or  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  sugar.  If  Congress  is  not  in  session, 
he  would  send  his  recommendations  to 
Congress.  If  Congress  has  adjourned, 
the  President  could  reduce  the  quotas  of 
foreign  nations — except  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  which  Is  covered  by 
treaty.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  obtaining  such  amounts  of  sugar  else- 
where and  Insofar  as  practical  would 
follow  the  pattern  of  quotas  set  forth  In 
the  act. 

The  second  additional  provision  In  my 
substitute  will  prevent  a  windfall  to 
Cuba  which  will  occur  unless  the  act  is 
changed.  This  year  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  have  been  unable  to  fill  their 
quotas.  It  now  appears  that  there  will 
be  a  total  deficit  of  500,000  tons  from 
these  areas.  Under  present  law  about 
156,000  tons  of  this  deficit  will  be  as- 
signed to  Cuba.  This  would  be  worth 
between  $15  million  and  $16  million  to 
that  country.  My  substitute  will  pre- 
vent this  windfall.  I  for  one  do  not 
think  Castro  should  be  rewarded  for  hla 
previous  conduct. 

The  final  additional  provision  In  my 
substitute  is  to  bring  our  new  State  of 
Hawaii  into  full  statehood  as  far  as  the 
sugar  act  is  concerned.  It  strikes  out 
of  the  act  all  references  to  Hawaii  as  a 
"Territory." 

PROTECT  AMERICAN  JOBS 
The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  Urkder. 
the  previous  order  of  the  House.  tb« 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brat]  1« 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 


■ 
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Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee has  taken  no  action  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  610,  which  is  merely 
a  resolution  to  be  passed  by  the  House 
and  Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
grant  no  further  tariff  reductions  in  the 
forthcoming  tariff  negotiations.  The 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Bailey]  and  several  other  Members  of 
this  body  have  introduced  similar  reso- 
lutions. Frankly,  American  labor  and 
business  are  being  severely  injured  by 
the  importation  of  foreign-made  goods- 
goods  that  are  manufactured  by  labor 
that  receives  only  a  fraction  of  what 
American  labor  receives. 

I  fear  that  our  zeal  to  assist  manufac- 
turing and  production  in  foreign  coun- 
tries has  caused  us  to  forget  that  the 
principal  duty  of  any  country  is  to  first 
look  after  the  interests,  welfare,  and  se- 
curity of  its  own  citizens.  I  have  voted 
against  every  reciprocal  trade  bill  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  because  in  each 
instance  I  felt  that  the  welfare  of  the 
American  workingman  and  American  in- 
dustry was  secondary.  I  spoke  against 
the  reciprocal  trade  bill  on  June  10.  1958, 
and  at  that  time  pointed  out  the  growing 
problems  of  unemployment  caused  by 
unfair  foreign  competition.  The  devel- 
opments in  the  last  2  years  have  shown 
that  I  was  accurate  In  my  estimate  of 
future  developments,  as  imports  have  cut 
deeper  and  deeper  into  our  economy. 

At  that  time  I  mentioned  that  the  im- 
portation of  rubber  clothing  and  rain- 
coats from  abroad  was  going  to  destroy 
a  thriving  American  business  in  Wash- 
ington. Ind.    Within  the  last  month  or 
so  I  have  received  over  300  communica- 
tions   from    workmen    in    the    United 
States  Rubber  Co.  plant  at  Washington, 
Ind.,  protesting  that  if  something  was 
not   done  they   were   going  to    be   out 
of  work.    I  also  received  letters  from  the 
management  of  that  firm.    A  few  days 
ago  I  met  here  in  Washington  with  rep- 
resentatives of  workers  from  the  rubber 
industry  througliout  the  country  to  dis- 
cuss these  same  problems.     I  recently 
had   conferences   with   workers   in   the 
glass  industry  and  also  with  workers  in 
the  shoe  industry  from  Vincennes,  Ind. 
Conditions  in  those  industries  are  also 
becoming  critical  and  unless  we  take 
action  in  the  near  future  these  indus- 
tries will  be  damaged  beyond  our  assist- 
ance.   This  year  there  will  be  1  mil- 
lion boxes  of  sheet  glass  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  the  cheap  labor 
areas  of  Ehirop)e.     This  is  one-third  of 
the  U.S.  production.    The  glass  industry 
must  get  the  tariff  on  glass  increased, 
yet,  I  am  informed  tliat  there  will  be 
attempts  made  to  again  cut  the  tariff  on 
glass. 

I  learned  from  my  meeting  with  tlie 
shoeworkers  that  there  must  be  some 
quota  imposed  on  the  importation  of 
shoes  or  this  industry  will  be  destroyed. 
The  veneer,  tile,  battery,  and  all  types  of 
electronic  equipment  industries  are  fac- 
ing a  serious  future  unless  our  Govern- 
ment recognizes  the  problem  before  it  is 
too  late.  The  same  applies  to  the  ladies 
garment  industry.  The  textUe  and 
watch  industries  are  rapidly  becoming 


nonexistent  in  this  country.  The  tm- 
portaticm  of  residual  oil  is  greatly 
damaging  the  coal  industry. 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  is 
the  very  minimum  of  what  we  should 
do.  In  fact,  we  should  go  far  beyond 
what  this  bill  suggests.  Such  bills  to  go 
much  further  have  been  Introduced — In- 
cluding my  bill  H.R.  5776  introduced  in 
March  1959 — but  no  committee  action 
has  been  taken  on  them.  I  do  not  claim 
that  my  resolution  will  cure  this  probl«n. 
It  should  keep  conditions  frcwn  getting 
much  worse  in  the  immediate  future. 
We  must  in  the  next  session  take  con- 
structive legislation  to  give  American 
labor  some  real  protection. 

In  my  opinion  Congress  made  a  great 
mistake  when  it  gave  up  all  control  over 
tariffs.  I  am  proud  that  in  each  instance 
I  fought  to  restore  this  control  to  the 
Congress  to  such  a  degree  that  we  could 
save  such  industries  from  irreparable 
harm.  No  one  poUtical  party  is  respon- 
sible for  this  situation,  for  leadership  of 
both  parties  has  been  favoring  the 
granting  to  foreign  countries  unusual 
concessions  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion of  their  goods  into  this  country. 
This  philosophy  violates  the  ancient 
principles  of  trade.  The  normal  course 
of  international  trade  is  for  a  country 
to  import  those  items  which  are  scarce 
and  export  those  which  it  produces  in 
surplus.  The  products  which  I  have 
mentioned  are  those  which  we  certainly 
have  in  surplus.  No  one  would  object  to 
our  importing  coffee,  silk,  sugar,  tropical 
wood  and  the  like  into  America;  how- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  ex- 
pects Japan  to  import  silk,  Italy  to  im- 
port spaghetti,  or  Brazil  to  import  coffee, 
but  we  in  the  United  States  have  been 
following  a  course  equally  as  absurd. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  who  are 
fighting  this  battle  to  protect  American 
Industry  seem  to  be  in  the  minority,  but 
I  trust  that  we  will  soon  be  in  the 
majority. 


FURTHER  COMMENTS  ON  ALLEGA- 
TIONS IN  MR.  VANIK'S  SPEECH 
OF  JUNE  2.  1960 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  GubserI 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  briefly  recap  the  history  of  the  con- 
troversy to  which  I  shall  address  myself. 
On  June  2  the  gentlemian  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]  addressed  the  House, 
claiming  that  a  procurement  contract 
for  M-113  armored  personnel  carriers 
was  "rigged." 

On  Friday,  June  10,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Douglas  as  well  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Perkins  McGuire  repudiated  these 
charges  in  a  factual  memorandum. 

On  yesterday  I  utilized  some  of  the 
material  compiled  by  Assistant  Secre- 
taries Douglas  and  McGuire  along  with 
certain  factual  information  known  to  me 
which  further  repudiated  the  charge 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

May  I  summarize  briefly  the  points  I 
made  yesterday? 

First,  no  one  knows  or  should  know 
the  outcome  of  the  bid  amipetition  for 


the  contract  under  discussion.  There- 
fore, any  charge  of  rigging  is  pure  specu- 
lation imtil  the  contract  is  actually 
awarded. 

Second,  the  competition  has  been 
conducted  in  strict  accordance  with 
Army  Service  Procurement  regulations, 
Bixlget  Bureau  60-2,  section  4532-A, 
title  X  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Any  impression  given  in  any  bidders' 
conference  that  these  previously  estab- 
lished rules  would  be  ignored  Is  unjusti- 
fied. The  simple  fact  remains  that  no 
new  ground  rules  were  made  for  this 
competition.  They  were  in  existence 
prior  to  the  bidders'  conference  and  have 
been  rigidly  followed.  To  say  this  con- 
tract was  rigged  is  about  as  ridicidous  as 
it  would  be  for  the  Washington  Senators 
to  show  up  at  Griffith  Stadiimi  expecting 
the  right  to  field  12  men  instead  of  9  be- 
cause somebody  on  the  street  corner  had 
said  it  would  be  all  right. 

Third,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vakik],  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  employed  at  a  fee 
of  $338,000  to  survey  Government- 
owned  facilities,  determined  that  the 
M-113  production  should  take  place  at 
the  Cleveland  Arsenal.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  has  quoted  the 
Army  as  approving  this  finding.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  stated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik],  he  has  misinter- 
preted the  facts. 

First,  I  quote  Secretary  Douglas  in  the 
letter  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Vanik]  inserted  in  the  Record  yes- 
terday: 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  employed  to  serve 
selected  Government-owned  plants  that  had 
been  predetermined  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  as  part  of  a  concept  for  the  estab- 
llsbment  of  a  production  base  for  combat 
vehicles.  It  was  not  intended  and  did  not 
take  into  consideration  the  capabUlty  of 
private  Industry  to  produce  equipment. 

In  another  paragraph  of  the  same 
letter  Mr.  Douglas  states: 

The  DepMu-traent  of  the  Army  is  familiar 
•with  the  contents  of  this  letter,  and  agrees 
with  the  statements  made. 

Now,  this  is  repudiation  enough  of  Mr. 
Vanik's  contention,  but  I  have  more  au- 
thority. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Logistics,  Courtney  Johnson,  said 
this  morning: 

I  wlU  say  emphatically  that  we  do  know 
of  both  statements  in  Secretary  Etouglas' 
letter  and  agree  with  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Johnson  informed  me  that  this 
was  his  understanding,  even  at  the  time 
the  contract  was  awarded  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  and  he  said  further: 

I  did  not  request  them  to  go  Into  private 
plants  except  insofar  as  necesary  to  deter- 
mine what  was  needed  for  production  in 
these  Government -owned  facilities. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Vaniks  charges  of  rig- 
ging in  this  contract  are  nothing  more 
than  sheer  fantasy. 

Personally,  I  would  be  ready  and  will- 
ing to  end  this  controversy  and  let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves,  as  they  do  so 
conclusively.  However,  it  is  regrettable 
tiiat  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  had  more  to  say. 
Confronted  with  factual  repudiation  of 
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his  charge  of  rigging,  he  resorted  to  a 
technique  which  unfortunately  is  often 
seen  on  Capitol  HilL  In  order  to  becloud 
the  issue  and  throw  up  a  smokescreen 
to  obscure  the  true  facts,  he  has  coun- 
tered with  reckless  statements,  erroneous 
figures  and  even  implied  vilification  of 
an  individual's  character.  Some  of  these 
are  so  ridiculous  that  I  shall  not  dignify 
them  with  an  answer,  but  I  shall  reply 
with  factual  evidence  to  statements  of 
specific  facts  which  are  clearly  in  error. 

Yesterday,  during  my  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI.  he 
stated  clearly  that  the  original  research 
and  development  contract  with  Food 
Machinery  for  development  of  the  M-113 
vehicle  was  for  %V,2  million,  and  he 
stated  further  that  the  U.S.  Government 
was  forced  to  bail  out  Pood  Machinery 
with  an  augmentation  of  $10,600,000. 
bringing  the  total  cost  of  the  research 
and  development  contract  to  $12,100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
LMr.  Vanik]  must  get  his  figmes  from  a 
foggy  crystal  ball,  because  they  aie  not 
correct. 

The  original  contract  number  was 
DA  04-200-ORD  536.  The  original  bid 
was  not  for  $1''2  million  but  for  a  figure 
in  excess  of  $2,331,000.  After  the  suc- 
cessful bid.  changes  were  ordered  during 
the  negotiation  process,  some  of  which 
added  to  the  cost  and  some  of  which  sub- 
tracted. The  final  contract  amount  was 
not  $1V2  million  but  $2,459,000.  The  ac- 
tual amount  exiaended  under  the  con- 
tract was  less  than  the  contract  price, 
namely,  $2,331,000. 

Under  this  contract  several  handmade 
prototype  vehicles  were  produced  and 
tested  but.  as  is  normal  during  the 
process  of  a  research  and  development 
contract,  the  experts  of  the  Army,  as  well 
as  the  Pood  Machinery  engineers,  ful- 
filled their  true  mandate  under  a  re- 
search and  development  contract  to  de- 
velop the  best  possible  vehicle.  These 
combined  brains — and  may  I  include  the 
Army  for  a  just  share  of  those  brains — 
found  that  thickening  the  armor  was 
desirable  and  also  found  that  it  was  en- 
tirely possible  that  using  a  water-cooled 
engine  instead  of  an  air-cooled  engine 
could  reduce  costs.  It  was  also  felt  that 
using  off-the-shelf  commercial  compo- 
nents might  further  reduce  the  costs. 
Accordingly,  the  Army  very  wisely  de- 
cided that  even  though  their  first  pro- 
totjrpe  vehicles  were  satisfactory,  they 
could  be  made  better.  This  is  not  un- 
usual in  any  research  and  development 
su;tivity.  In  fact,  improvement  of  exist- 
ing weapons  is  the  general  basis  of  re- 
search and  development. 

Convinced  that  further  cost  reductions 
were  possible,  the  Array  amended  the 
original  contract  for  an  additional 
$2,465,000  and  here  ic  the  result  of  that 
amendment.  The  armor  was  thickened. 
A  water-cooled  engine,  available  from 
inventories,  was  installed.  The  need  for 
special  engine  manufacture,  special 
parts  and  special  tools,  was  eliminated. 
The  standard  Allison  TX-200  truck 
transmission  was  used  instead  of  the 
expensive  special  development  originally 
contemplated.  And  what  was  the  gain 
to  the  taxpayer  of  this  amendment?  A 
total  saving  of  $5,681  per  vehicle,  a  sav- 
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ing  of  20  percent.  TTiis  saving  amounted 
to  $5,112,900  on  the  first  900  vehicles  and 
the  same  saving  when  projected  through 
the  1,380  vehicles  now  out  for  bid  will 
represent  a  total  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  $12,962,900. 

I  would  say  that  this  research  and 
development  contract  as  amended  paid 
handsome  dividends  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  Army  as  well  as  Pood  Machinery 
can  well  be  proud  of  its  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  expenditure  in 
research  and  development  for  the  M-113 
vehicle  was  $4,996,000.  I  ask  you  and 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Vanik].  how  in  the  world  did  he  dream 
up  the  figure  of  $12.1  mUlion?  This,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  classic  example  of  the  most 
slippery  of  slippery  arithmetic.  It  is 
used  as  a  side  issue  to  becloud  the  fact 
that  the  bidding  of  which  he  speaks  was 
not  rigged.  But  as  a  side  issue  it  is 
just  as  ridiculous  as  the  first  charge 
because  his  facts  and  his  figures  will  not 
stand  the  light  of  day. 

As  another  smokescreen  to  hide  the 
ridiculous  statements  of  yesterday,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik  J  has 
stated  that  a  champagne  party  was 
scheduled  to  celebrate  the  award  to  Pood 
Machinery  of  this  bid.  Once  again  the 
charge  is  without  basis  in  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  there  will  not  be 
any  champagne  or  liquor.  It  was  never 
intended  that  there  should  be.  I  have 
learned  that  the  ceremony  now  in  prog- 
ress or  almost  concluded  at  this  time 
to  celebrate  the  initiation  of  production 
on  the  last  contract  awarded  Pood  Ma- 
chinery for  900  vehicles  was  suggested 
last  October;  and  by  whom?  By  the 
Army  Chief  of  Information.  The  pro- 
gram was  planned  to  secure  beneficial 
public  relations  for  the  Army  in  pursu- 
ing its  program  of  modernization.  This 
was  suggested  in  October,  and  the  orig- 
inal bidders  conference  was  not  un- 
til December  17.  It  was  originally 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  March,  but  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Pood  Machinery  was  in  India  it  could 
not  be  held,  and  the  only  available  date 
was  today.  June  14.  The  ceremony  to- 
day is  to  commemorate  the  delivery  of 
the  first  production  of  the  M-113  to  field 
troops. 

May  I  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  that  such  parties  to 
inaugurate  production  facilities  are  com- 
mon practice.  I  understand  that  a  sim- 
ilar occasion  was  held  at  the  Willys  plant 
in  Toledo.  Ohio,  and  they  have  been 
held  in  many  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the  other  charges 
made  yesterday  were  just  as  ridiculous 
as  the  ones  I  have  referred  to.  I  shall 
not  dignify  them  with  a  response.  In- 
sofar as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  refuse  to 
engage  in  future  debate  on  unfounded 
shotgun  charges  which  have  no  bearing 
on  the  basic  issue.  This  basic  issue,  I  re- 
peat, is  whether  the  established,  writ- 
ten procedures  have  been  followed  in  the 
competition  for  construction  of  the  M- 
113  vehicles.  The  facts  clearly  show 
that  they  have,  and  I  will  rest  my  case 
on  fact  instead  of  fancy. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 


Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
did  not  expect  me  to  be  sitting  here  In 
the  Chamber  and  not  have  a  reply  ready 
at  this  time,  because  otherwise  we  could 
not  get  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Issues 
that  are  involved  here.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  completely  overlooked,  per- 
haps conveniently  so,  the  issues  which 
are  clearly  on  the  record  upon  which  I 
contend  that  through  this  so-called  proc- 
ess of  evaluation  and  setting  up  of 
ground  rules  the  bidding  can  only  occur 
in  a  way  which  can  direct  the  contract 
ultimately  to  only  one  prospective  bid- 
der, the  Pood  Machinery  Corp. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  must  interrupt  the 
gentleman.  He,  in  anticipation,  has  re- 
served a  special  order  following  mine, 
so  I  can  presume  to  interrupt  him  when 
I  have  yielded  to  him.  I  think  it  would 
be  very  useful  for  the  gentleman  and  I 
here  and  now  to  get  at  what  the  issue 
is.  This  whole  controversy  arose  when 
the  gentleman  said  this  competition  was 
"rigged." 

Mr.  VANIK.    Exactly. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Now,  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  Is  there  any  ground 
rule,  to  use  the  gentleman's  term,  by 
which  this  competition  has  been  con- 
ducted which  was  not  In  writing  before 
the  invitation  to  bid  was  issued? 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  correct.  At  the 
bidders  conference  in  December  1959,  the 
bidders  were  told  they  could  build  on  the 
Government  plant  and  there  would  be  no 
penalty  for  using  the  Government  plant 
and  facilities,  and  thereafter 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  must  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question  in  order  to  finish  this 
issue. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  I  may  finish  the  state- 
ment, if  the  gentleman  will  permit. 

Mr.  GUBSER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Thereafter.  In  order  to 
deliver  this  contract  to  only  one  possible 
bidder,  these  impossible  obstacles  were 
written  into  the  specifications.  The 
Army  was  told  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, these  impossible  obstacles  are 
the  terms  of  Budget  Bureau  Bulletin 
No.  60-2;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  VANIK.  They  are  arbitrary  ob- 
structions which  constitute  an  abuse  of 
discretion. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  They  are  the  require- 
ments of  60-2;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANIK.    No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  GUBSER.    Then  what  are  they? 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  refers 
constantly  to  60-2.  which  is  the  Budget 
Director's  regulation.  Now.  the  change 
in  specifications  in  which  these  road- 
blocks or  obstacles  to  fair  and  equal  com- 
petitive bidding — these  obstacles  were 
written  in.  theoretically,  all  relating  to 
60-2.  but  they  constitute  a  misapplica- 
tion of  60-2  and  are  arbitrary.  I  might 
say  it  is  an  abuse  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  those  people  in  the  Pentagon 
who  ordered  the  Army  to  make  specifica- 
tion changes.  The  Army  has  not  really 
spoken  to  this  point.  Nowhere  does  the 
gentleman  refer  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Army.  The  Defense  Department 
says  the  Army  approves  of  this  position, 
or  that  the  Army  is  aware  of  this  position. 
But  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Wilber  Brucker,  Is  the  one  who  must 


sign  this  contract  and  comply  with  the 
law.  Nowhere  do  we  find  that  anyone 
responsible  for  the  Army  has  taken  the 
position  or  concurred  in  or  ratified  the 
procedure  which  Is  now  imposed  upon 

the  Army.  ^      .  ,_, 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  am  not  gomg  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  a  speech,  but  I  shall 
only  quote,  as  I  quoted  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks. Mr.  Courtney  Johnson.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Logistics,  who 
told  me  this  morning  that  this  state- 
ment in  this  letter  from  Secretary 
Douglas  which  you  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  was  his  understanding  even  at 
the  time  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  Pord  Motor  Co. 

Mr  VANIK.  You  are  talking  about 
one  facet  of  this,  the  Pord  survey;  but 
you  do  not  deal  with  the  change  in  eval- 
uations, the  change  in  specifications 
which  was  imptKed  upc«i  the  Army  by 
higher  authority  in  the  Pentagon  after 
the  bidders'  conference  in  December  of 

1959. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  is  re- 
ferring to  60-2  and  its  inteipretation ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  referring  to  the 
ground  rules  which  provide  this,  and  I 
wUl  just  enumerate,  if  the  gentleman 
will  please  be  patient. 

Pirst.  The  ground  rules  provide  that 
if  the  Government  plant  were  to  be  used, 
a  rental  charge  would  have  to  be  added 
to  the  bid.  The  bidding  would  have  to 
be  increased  by  a  rental  figure  based 
upon  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  plant, 
ignoring  the  factor  of  depreciaUon.  and 
upon  some  recommendation  by  the  local 
real  estate  board.  That  rental  figure 
comes  to  5^-2  cents  per  square  foot  for 
the  total  plant  regardless  of  what  part 
the  producer  or  manufacturer  who  had 
used  that  plant  would  use. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error  on  that  point.  The  bid  specifica- 
tions do  not  call  for  payments  for  the 
cnUre  plant  but  only  for  that  part  used. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman 
quote  his  authority? 

Mr.  GUBSER.     One  of  the  bidders. 
Mr.  VANIK.    I  do  not  know  who  he 
is.  but  I  do  have  other  information  on 
that  score.    The  gentleman  has,  I  might 
say,  more  access  to  this  Pentagon  in- 
formation, because  Mr.  Johnson  s  con- 
versation or  writing  to  you  is  something 
exclusively  in  your  possession,  and  I  do 
not  have  any  information  of  that  type. 
Mr.  GUBSER.    The  gentleman  has  a 
telephone  in  his  office  exactly  the  same 
as  I  have,  and  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to 
pick  it  up  and  call,  and  I  am  suie  he 
would  get  the  same  answers  that  I  get. 
Mr.  VANIK.     I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  in  my  of- 
fice I  trj'  not  to  do  business  by  telephone. 
I  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record.     I 
like  to  do  it  by  an  ofiBcial  communica- 
tion so  that  I   have  something   I  can 
document  and  have   something   that   I 
can  include  in  the  Record  rather  than 
something  that  I  can  allude  to. 

But.  the  second  item  in  .which  the  im- 
possible barrier  was  set  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Cleveland  plant  provided  that  if  the 
equipment  and  the  tools  and  machinery 
in  this  plant  were  used,  they  would  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  a  19-month 
period,  a  full  calendar  term  rather  than 


the  productive  period.  Now  when  any 
corporatiMi  evaluates  the  cost  of  its  pro- 
ductive equliMnent.  they  take  Into  cwi- 
slderation  the  time  that  the  machine  Is 
in  production  on  that  job,  and  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  charge  any  other  bidder 
fairly  for  a  19-month  use  of  a  piece  of 
equipment  which  is  only  used  in  the 
plant,  perhaps,  a  total  of  18  hours  on 
the  whole  production  contract.  This 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  taxpayers  of 
America  to  get  any  reasonable  use  or 
benefit  from  their  investment  in  the 
public  facilities. 

The  third  consideration  was  a  matter 
of  special  tools  which  the  gentleman 
and  I  discussed  yesterday,  which  were 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  America  in 
the  Pood  Machinery  plant  and  which 
are  withheld  from  any  other  producer 
who  seeks  to  use  a  Government -owned 
facility.  If  the  gentleman  can  condone 
this  kind  of  waste  in  the  interest  of 
bringing  something  to  his  district,  it 
seems  to  me  I  cannot  reconcile  it  with 
the  gentleman's  past  positions  on  this 
floor  and  in  this  Congress  when  he  has 
always  been  advocatmg  economy. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  is  his  last  filibuster  that 
I  shall  permit  on  my  time.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
that  60-2  which  is  rather  clear  cut  and 
specific  was  in  existence  as  of  Septem- 
ber of  last  year,  prior  to  the  time  that 
invitatitms  were  sent  out.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  this  bidding  has  been 
strictly  in  adherence  to  regulations  or 
60-2  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  mistaken  impression  that  the  provi- 
sions of  60-2  would  be  ignored  for  this 
competition  was  apparently  given  out 
erroneously  by  someone  who  did  not 
have  the  authority  to  do  so. 

This  made  the  meeting,  in  Pebruary, 
of  tlie  bidders  necessary  in  order  to 
correct  this  impression  and  in  order 
to  inform  them  that  the  established 
rules  and  regulations  were  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

60-2  calls  for  a  fair  rental  payment 
for  the  use  of  Government  facilities. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  is  in  error  when 
he  says  the  entire  plant  would  have  to 
be  paid  for ;  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true, 
but  that  is  something  we  will  have  to 
prove  or  disprove  at  a  later  date. 

May  I  remind  you  that  this  regu- 
lation is  imposed  against  all  bidders,  in- 
cluding Pood  Machinery  b  Chemical 
Corp.,  and  that  they  have  to  pay  an 
adequate  rental  for  any  Government  fa- 
cilities which  they  are  now  using  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  and  at  exactly 
the  rate  as  would  the  potential  user  of 
the  Cleveland  Arsenal. 

Insofar  as  tools  are  concerned  which 
you  say  are  not  made  available  and  are 
presently  Government-owned  and  in  the 
plant  of  Pood  Machinery,  and  are  not 
made  available  for  use  at  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal.  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not 
think  that  the  M-113  is  the  only  de- 
fense equipment  that  is  constructed  by 
Pood  Machinery.  There  are  five  or  six 
different  versions  of  thL>  vehicle  which 
are  being  constructed  there.  There  are 
missile  launchers,  there  are  other  tanks, 
tliere  are  all  sorts  of  defense  items  which 
are  being  manufactured  there  and  in 
which  these  tools  would  have  to  be  used. 


So  if  you  were  to  equip  this  old  worn- 
out  bomber  plant  that  the  Government 
built  for  bombers  In  the  first  place  with 
the  tools  which  are  currently  producing 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  you  would 
be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

I  repeat,  the  same  requirements  were 
imposed  upon  any  bidder  as  were  im- 
posed upon  a  potential  user  of  the  Cleve- 
land Arsenal.  These  were  the  ground 
rules  which  were  established  in  advance, 
and  one  cannot  say  that  the  contiact 
was  riggad. 

If  you  want  to  argue  the  philosophy 
of  60-2  that  is  another  subject,  but  the 
issue  here  is:  Was  there  anything  which 
had  been  previous  practice,  and  which 
was  included  in  the  M-60  and  M-80 
programs?  My  answer  to  the  gentleman 
and  the  evidence  from  authorities  who 
support  me  is  that  there  was  not. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield, 
but  the  gentleman  has  a  special  order 
of  30  minutes  to  follow  mine.  I  had  not 
intended  to  us  all  my  time.  Would  the 
gentleman  like  to  take  his  special  order 
now,  or  will  this  suflBce  for  it? 

Mr.  VANIK.  ITus  wUl  suffice.  I  do 
not  want  to  hold  the  matter  up.  Let  us 
wisely  use  whatever  we  have  to  get  the 
issue  threshed  out. 

In  the  colloquy  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  referred  to  the  extra  payment 
that  was  made  to  the  Pood  Machinery 
Corp.  which  he  said  was  in  the  sum  of 
approximately  $2,600,000.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  check  on  it.  Ob- 
viously this  is  double  the  amount,  more 
than  double  the  amount  of  the  original 
bid. 

Personally,  I  am  concerned  about  these 
extra  charges  that  are  fastened  onto  a 
contract  on  the  basis  of  alleged  changes. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  changes  are  go- 
ing to  be  made  in  a  contract  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  several  prototypes  of  a  weapon, 
that  changes  that  would  involve  dou- 
bling the  cost  of  the  original  contract,  or 
exceeding  it  by  110  percent,  certainly 
indicate  that  something  was  paid  to 
help  this  corporation  out  on  its  original 
contract. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  the 
changes  which  the  gentleman  discussed 
and  the  change  which  he  said  would 
save  the  taxpayers  so  many  milhons  of 
dollars  in  the  long  production  run,  it  is 
difiBcult  for  me  to  understand  how  these 
changes  compare  so  drastically  in  cost  in 
comparison  to  the  entire  development 
contract,  more  than  110  percent  of  the 
original  contract. 

Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  this 
is  ordinary,  justifiable,  proper  practice 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  by  the 
Army  in  its  relationship  to  Pood  Ma- 
chinery Corp.? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  say  this,  and  I  re- 
gret to  say  to  the  gentleman,  but  in  all 
frankness  I  must  say  it:  The  gentleman 
has  betrayed  a  complete  ignorance  of 
the  concept  of  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

Development  is  a  thing  which  pro- 
gresses; as  you  learn  one  thing  the  next 
step  down  the  road  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent based  upon  what  you  have  learned. 
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Any  industrial  corporation  of  this  coun- 
S^which  develops  machinery  finds  this 
to  b€  true,  and  it  is  true  in  practically 
every  defense  contract. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  should 
imply  that  this  first  development  con- 
tract as  it  was  originally  signed  was  not 
carried  out.  It  was  carried  out.  and  it 
was  successful;  but  jointly,  the  Army 
and  the  Food  Machinery  Corp.  engineers 
saw  on  the  basis  of  their  experience 
something  better  down  the  road. 

Now  Food  Machinery  could  have 
oone  ahead  and  produced  a  prototype 
which  had  been  tested  and  found  to  be 
successful.  What  would  have  happened? 
Here  is  the  kick  in  the  teeth  the  tax- 
payers would  have  gotten.  They  would 
have  paid  for  each  one  of  those  vehicles 
the  sum  of— I  cannot  find  the  exact  fig- 
ure now.  but  as  I  recall  it^$5.681  more 
per  vehicle,  or  a  20-percent  increase. 
Based  upon  this  saving,  because  the 
Army  and  Food  Machinery  saw  a  new 
road  ahead,  based  upon  what  they  have 
learned,  and  that  is  development;  it  is 
learning,  because  of  that  when  the  next 
1  380  vehicles  are  produced  along  with 
the  900  currently  being  produced,  we 
wiU  see  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  of  $12,962,900. 

I  ask  the  gentleman.  Do  you  think  it 
would  have  been  good  business  for  the 
Army  and  Food  Machinery  jointly,  when 
the  first  research  and  development  con- 
tract was  cwnpleted,  to  have  shut  off 
their  minds  and  said:  We  have  reached 
the  ultimate  in  learning,  we  caimot 
progress  further,  and  if  we  can  save  $12 
million  we  do  not  want  to  because 
we  do  not  want  to  admit  there  is  any- 
thing better  than  we  have  now?  That 
is  what  the  gentleman  is  arguing. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
reaches  out  into  space  on  the  $12  million 
saving.  Did  not  the  Army  in  entering 
into  this  contract  pay  HO  percent 
more  than  its  original  contract? 
Did  it  not  fail  to  save  $2  million  that 
could  have  been  saved  if  they  had 
given  the  contract  to  the  next  lowest 
bidder  who  agreed  to  do  the  whole  job 
for  $3  million?  The  next  lowest  bidder 
had  never  in  previous  history  assessed 
any  additional  charge  upon  the  Army, 
for  any  modifications  or  changes,  which 
are  as  slight  and  minor  and  as  insignifi- 
cant as  those  indicated  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  research  and  development 
contract  of  the  M-113  by  Pood  Machin- 
ery. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  This  was  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  a  lack  of  fulfillment  ol 
the  contract.  If  the  gentleman  goes 
down  to  a  clothing  store,  he  can  buy  a 
suit  with  one  pair  of  pants.  He  cat 
walk  out  and  in  a  couple  of  weeks  h< 
thinks  he  should  have  gotten  the  othei 
pair  of  pants  and  he  says:  "I  want  U 
amend  my  contract  and  get  anothei 
pair  of  pants." 

That  is  all  we  are  doing  here.  W< 
found  out  something  we  ought  to  hav( 
and  something  we  need  on  the  basis  o 
our  experience,  and  we  said  we  want  tha 
and  it  is  mighty  lucky  we  got  it  because  i 
the  net  profit  to  the  taxpayers  is  over 
$10  million. 

Mr.  VANIK.    Referring  to  the  pants, 
I  want  to  p<^t  out  that  in  the  firs 


contract  with  Food  Machinery  the  Gov- 
ernment got  pants  that  were  moth  eaten. 
I  think  they  were  completely  inadequate 
to  perform  the  function  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

Mr  GUBSER.  There  were  a  lot  of 
fellows  who  hit  the  beaches  in  the  South 
Pacific,  and  a  lot  of  them  who  went  to 
foreign  shores  in  World  War  II  who 
thought  they  were  riding  a  pretty  good 
vehicle,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  them 
walking  around  today  who  maybe  would 
not  have  been  walking  around  if  it  had 
not  been  a  good  vehicle. 

Mr.  VANIK.  You  discussed  the  so- 
caUed  production  celebration.  My  be- 
Uef  and  concept  is  that  Food  Machinery, 
located  in  the  gentleman's  district,  had 
full  satisfaction  that  this  contract  was 
coming  its  way.  I  want  to  read  a  tele- 
gram which  I  hold  in  my  hand  and 
which  I  want  to  submit  to  an  appropri- 
ate congressional  committee  if  I  am 
given  the  opportunity,  and  it  states  as 
follows.   This  is  a  bidder : 

since  there  Is  an  existing  manufacturing 
source  for  this  vehicle,  the  M-113.  and  since 
we  have  been  advised  a  second  source  is  not 
required — 
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This  goes  on  to  say- 


Mr.  GUBSER.  May  I  have  the  name 
of  that  individual? 

Mr.  VANIK.  No.  I  will  submit  this 
telegram  to  an  appropriate  committee. 
The  gentleman  can  take  my  word  for  it. 
I  will  be  happy  to  submit  it  to  a  con- 
gressional committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  has  no  validity  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  give  the  name  of  the 

signator.  ^    ..  ,.  * 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agreed  to  submit  it  to 
an  appropriate  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Is  the  fioor  of  the 
House  a  proper  place  or  is  a  committee 
a  more  proper  place? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  not  want  to  ex- 
pose any  particular  bidder  to  the  harass- 
ment he  might  receive  at  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  crossing 
up  what  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
planned.  The  Department  said  that  it 
had  someone  in  mind  for  this  contract, 
there  is  no  use  for  others  to  bid. 

If  you  can  get  a  better  example  of 
rigging,  I  want  to  you  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  point  the  gentle- 
man is  making,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  made 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  newspapers 
than  it  is  to  cast  light  upon  this  discus- 
sion here  today.  I  maintain  you  have 
no  right  to  introduce  something  as  evi- 
dence unless  you  are  willing  to  qualify 
that  evidence  and  give  the  name  of  the 
signator.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
done  a  disservice  in  saying  that. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  think  the  gentleman 
recognizes  this  is  not  the  proper  tribunal. 
This  is  not  the  place  at  all,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  aware  of  that.  The  place 
where  the  evidence  should  be  submitted 
£ind  weighed,  and  where  the  matter  can 
be  thoroughly  gone  into  and  investi- 
gated is  in  an  appropriate  congressional 
committee  which  has  the  power  to  sub- 
pena  and  which  has  the  power  to  call 
witnesses  before  it. 

Mr.    GUBSER.     And   which   gets   its 
authority  from  this  body. 

Mr.  VANIK.    The  gentleman  may  be 
sure  that  I  will  be  delighted  to  produce 


all  of  the  evidence  I  have  in  my  file, 
including  some  evidence  which  I  have 
not  discussed  in  this  case  up  to  this  point : 
because  I  am  trying  to  get  the  appropri- 
ate congressional  committee  alerted  by 
this  discussion  to  what  I  consider  the 
rigging  processes  that  are  going  on  in 
the  Pentagon,  to  award  these  contracts 
in  an  unfair  way.  under  unfair  rules,  to 
bidders  or  producers  who  they  have  pre- 
determined should  get  the  job.  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  only  seeking 
economy  for  my  Government,  I  want  to 
see  that  the  taxpayers'  dollar  buys  the 
maximum  amount  of  defense  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  bidding  procedure.s 
are  fair  so  that  every  bidder  and  every 
community  in  America  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  matter  of 
defense  production. 

Mr.    GUBSER.     May    I   say    for   the 
benefit    of    my    colleagues    here    that 
though  this  discussion  between  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  VanikI  and  my- 
self has  become  rather  heated  and  a 
little    vociferous    at    times.    I    want    it 
clearly  understood  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  personal  animosity  on  my  part ; 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
feels  the  same  way.    We  each  hold  the 
other  in  completely  Mgh  regard.     But. 
as  he  says,  we  are  both  arguing  for  econ- 
omy in  Government.    I  intend  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  by  simply  pointing  to 
the  record  over  the  years  of  Food  Ma- 
chinery which  has  taken  the  predecessor 
of  the 'm-113.  the  M-59,  cut  the  price  of 
it  in  half  through  sensible  engineering 
techniques  and  which  today  is  producing 
a  vehicle,  half  as  heavy,  better  In  every 
respect,  for  less  than  half  the  money. 
I  maintain  that  that  Is  a  real  record.    I 
maintain  that  if  their  price  Is  low.  after 
they  pay  for  the  use   of  Government 
tools    and    Government    facilities,    the 
same  as  anyone  else,  and  If  It  appears 
that  they  can  continue  to  give  the  fine 
record  of  performance  that  they  have 
always    given   to   this   Nation   and    Its 
Armed  Forces,  then  they  will  be  justified 
in  receiving  the  contract. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  if  It  happens  to  be 
in  the  gentleman's  district,  and  Cadillac 
of  General  Motors  or  any  other  bidder 
happens  to  be  low.  and  the  taxpayer 
saves  the  most  dollars  through  their  bid. 
after  all  proper  factors  of  evaluation  are 
taken  into  consideration,  then  I  say  to 
Cadillac  or  to  the  successful  bidder. 
"Congratulations,  and  best  wishes."  We 
are  out  to  save  money.  Let  the  lowest 
bid  get  the  business. 


CONTRACT  FOR  THE   M-113 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  VanikI   is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
this  colloquy  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  GubskrI.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  take  all  of  the  time.  I  merely 
want  to  discuss  some  of  the  high  points 
in  rebuttal  to  the  argument  he  has  made 
today. 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  raised  the 
question  about  Budget  Bureau  Regula- 
tion 60-2  which  is  cited  by  Secretary 


Douglas  and  by  Courtney  Johnson  and 
other  people  at  the  Pentagon  as  being 
the  governing  regulation  in  this  matter. 
I  want  to  point  out  for  the  Record  that 
in   my    opinion   the   Budget   Director's 
Regulation  60-2  does  not  supersede  and 
is  subordinate  to  the  Federal  Code  which 
provides  that  production,  as  far  as  the 
Army  is  concerned,  shall  take  place  in  a 
Goverrunent-owned    facility    so    far    as 
those  factories  can  make  those  supplies 
on  an  economical  basis.     The  purpose  of 
60-2 — and    it    has   some    commendable 
purposes — was  to  eliminate  competition 
between    the   Government   and    private 
enterprise.     It  was  not  intended  to  elim- 
inate competition  between  other  mem- 
bers of  private  enterprise.     And  in  this 
argument,  in  the  use  of  the  Government- 
owned  facility  at  Cleveland,  we  have  a 
plant   which   anybody   in   America  can 
operate.    There   is    no    intention    any- 
where in  this  proceeding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  operate  the  arsenal  in 
Cleveland  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
M-113     personnel    carriers.     The     only 
issue  involved   is   whether   or   not  this 
facihty  should  be  used  by  any  of  the 
interested  producers  who  are  qualified  as 
bidders   on   this   contract.     Earlier   the 
gentleman    from    California    made    the 
point  I  had  nothing  to  be  excited  about, 
that  the  contract  has  not  been  awarded. 
r>oes    he   think   I   would    be   on  better 
ground  to  come  here  after  the  contract 
had  been  awarded  when  I  would  be  in 
the    position   of    expressing    sorrow    or 
regret  that  the  economy  factor  involved 
and  my  communities  production  facili- 
ties have  been  overlooked.     I  am  here  at 
this  time  because  I  want  to  prevent  the 
Defense  Department  from  doing  some- 
thing which  will  Increase  costs  to  the 
taxpayer,  which  will  disregard  the  law, 
the  intent  of  Congress,  that  insofar  as 
the  Army  is  concerned  the  Government 
facilities  will  be  used. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  must  ask  the  gen- 
tleman. Has  he  seen  the  bid  figures?  If 
not,  how  does  he  know  that  if  this  award 
goes  to  Food  Machinery,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  or  not,  the  taxpayer 
is  going  to  lose  money?  How  does  he 
know  that  4532(a)  will  be  violated? 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  is  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  if  Food  Machinery 
is  using  its  plant,  it  is  using  plant  and 
equipment  for  which  it  must  assess  a 
charge.  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  the  Food  Machinery  Corp.  is  going 
to  be  so  philanthropic  as  to  fail  to  charge 
the  Government  in  its  bid  for  duplicat- 
ing the  same  facilities  at  its  San  Jose 
plant.  Certainly  it  is  going  to  charge 
the  Government.  It  is  going  to  charge 
the  Government  at  least  the  $6,500,000 
figure  which  I  previously  quoted  on  this 
fioor. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  It  is  my  contention 
the  gentleman  has  proven  my  point. 
Yes.  I  presume  that  as  a  good  business 
concern  of  course  Food  Machinery  will 
charge  the  Government  for  proper  amor- 
tization and  depreciation  and  interest  on 
its  own  investment.  I  presume  that.  I 
presume  any  company  bidding  does  that. 


Mr.  VANIK.  Does  the  gentleman  also 
take  into  consideration  the  duplicating 
of  facilities  which  are  in  being  in  the 
Cleveland  Ordnance  Plant? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  There  are  Government 
facilities  in  the  San  Jose  plant  and  they 
are  subject  to  the  identical  requirements 
that  the  facilities  in  the  Cleveland  plant 
are.  I  say  this:  No  one  in  the  world  ex- 
cept possibly  one  or  two  people  in  the 
Pentagon  knows  whether  or  not  any 
money  is  going  to  be  lost  if  this  goes  to 
Food  Machinery.  I  say  you  cannot  know 
until  you  see  the  figures.  4532(a)  says 
you  have  to  make  these  supplies  on  an 
economical  basis.  You  do  not  know 
which  is  the  most  economical  basis  until 
the  bids  are  opened  and  the  contracts 
are  awarded. 

Mr.  VANIK.  It  is  quite  obvious  the 
gentleman  completely  overlooks  the  fact 
that  if  these  same  facilities  which  will 
be  used  in  the  San  Jose  plant  of  the 
Food  Machinery  Corp.,  for  which  he 
so  ably  speaks  today,  were  used,  ob- 
viou-sly  the  great  cost  of  those  facilities 
will  simply  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
facilities  which  the  Government  already 
owns  and  which  are  in  being  in  the 
Cleveland  plant.  It  is  duplicating  a 
facility  which  is  unnecessary  and  un- 
needed  and  which  is  an  added  cost  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  duplication  of  facilities.  We  have 
a  tank  production  line,  an  M-113  pro- 
duction line  in  being.  It  is  opening.  It 
is  being  celebrated  today.  Tanks  are 
rolling  off  the  end  of  the  line.  At 
Cleveland  you  have  an  empty  building 
with  a  few  tools  which  might  be  utiUzed 
but  to  a  lesser  extent  than  the  gentle- 
man thinks.  Now  if  you  are  going  to 
talk  about  duplication  of  facilities  here 
you  are  proposing  to  build  another  one 
that  is  expensive. 

Mr.  VANIK.     I  must  say  to  the  gentle- 
man  that  these   tools   and   the   equip- 
ment which  he  says  are  in  being  at  the 
Food  Machinery  plant  were  duplicated, 
an  unnecessai-y  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
because  somebody  in  the  Pentagon  in- 
sisted that  this  work  be  done  at  the  San 
Jose  plant  of  the  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
Mr.   GUBSER.     Back   in  World  War 
II  and  Korea  we  needed  plants  to  build 
defense    items.     They    are    up    in    the 
gentleman's  district,  they  are  up  in  De- 
troit, they  are  all  over  the  United  States. 
Government  machine  tools  are  all  over 
the  place.     This  is  an  old  company  that 
has  been   making   defense  items  for  a 
good  long  time.     I  should  like  to  point 
this  out  to  the  gentleman,  and  it  will 
take   me    only   30    seconds.     Originally 
there  were  two  buildings  in  the  ordnance 
department    belonging   to   the    Federal 
Government.     I  should  Uke  to  point  out 
to  the   gentleman  that  the  Food   Ma- 
chinery Chemical  Corp.  purchased  one 
of   those   buildings  and   is   under   con- 
tract to  purchase  the  other.     Many  of 
the  machine  tools  have  also  been  pur- 
chased by  private  industry.    So  we  have 
private  capital  doing  this  defense  work 
instead  of  keeping  it  as  a  burden  on  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Private  capital  would  be 
doing  the  defense  work  in  Cleveland  us- 
ing the  ordnance  plant  and  using  all  the 


facilities  which  have  already  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Food  Machinery  Corp. 
or  any  other  corp>oration  is  qualified  to 
come  in  and  bid  on  the  use  of  these  fa- 
cilities. 

I   want  to  point  out  something  that 
was  not   answered  in   any   way  by   tiie 
gentleman  m  his  colloquy.     The  Ford 
survey  which  was  made  of  Government - 
owned    facilities   and   private   facilities. 
and  by  his  own  admission  they  included 
the  Food  Machinery  plant,  determined  it 
would  be  most  economical  and  feasible  to 
produce   this   vehicle   in    the   Cleveland 
Ordnance  Plant.    This  is  how  they  came 
to  that  conclusion.    The  Ford  engineers 
determined,  and  they  are  independent 
and  impartial  in  this  matter,  determined 
that  these  vehicles  were  unique  in  pro- 
duction and  in  application  and  that  they 
would  not  lend  themselves  to  commercial 
production.     Therefore,  considering  all 
aspects  of  the  situation  and  the  imique 
nature  of  this  weapon,  and  in  view  of  the 
mobilization  base  that  is  required,  that 
is,   the   capacity   to   expand  production 
in   the   event   of  a   mobilization   emer- 
gency— considering  all  of  these  factors 
in  that  survey  study,  this  job  should  ha\e 
gone   to   Cleveland   and    nowhere   else. 
That  is  the  substance  of  the  Ford  survey 
report.    This  has  not  been  refuted.   But 
it  has  been  ignored.     Does  the  gentle- 
man presume  for  one  moment  that  this 
siu-vey  would  have  been  ordered  simply 
to  have  been  cast  aside  and  thrown  off 
into  the  wastebasket?  What  was  its  pur- 
pose?     Can    the    gentleman    tell    me? 
What  was  the  purpose  of  authorizing  a 
$338,000  survey  to  determine  the  feasibil- 
ity of  production  in  a  plant  that  was  ap- 
parently never  considered  seriously  for 
this  job?    What  was  the  purpose  of  this 
survey?     Why  imdergo   and  undertake 
this   tremendous  expense   to  determine 
the  economic  productive  points  for  this 
production— if  they  did  not  intend  to 
follow  the  recommendations? 

Mr.  GIJBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  has 
again  unequivocally  stated  that  the  Ford 
study  showed  that  this  production 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal  and  nowhere  else.  He  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  statement  made 
by  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Courtney  Johnson  at  about  11  o'clock 
this  morning.  This  we  cannot  resolve.  I 
cite  my  authorities.     You  cite  yours 

Mr.  VANIK.  Will  the  gentleman,  at 
this  point,  please  find  out  for  me  why.  if 
he  has  this  telephone  relationship  with 
Mr  Johnson,  if  he  can  find  out  for  ine 
on  an  official  basis;  why  the  $338,000  was 
.-.pent  for  a  survey  which  has  apparently 
been  discarded  by  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  GUBSER.  The  gentleman  is  an 
effective  representative  of  his  people  and 
has  ample  ability  to  r:et  the  same  infor- 
mation I  do.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it. 
If  he  chooses  not  to  do  so.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  him.  However.  I  just 
have  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  that 
private  industries  were  not  considered  as 
a  possibility  in  this  case,  and  I  will  spec- 
ulate with  the  gentleman  as  to  the  rea- 
son why  the  Army  ordered  this  survey. 
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It  was  because  they  were  develophig  a 
pW.  Every  day  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  develop  war  plans  in  ca^^  ^ertam 
eventualities  occur.  As  we  all  Itnow.  99 
percent  of  those  plans  are  scrapped^ 
But  those  plans  must  be  m  bemg.  As 
I  understand  it.  and  I  am  not  speaking 
for  the  Army— as  I  understand  it.  this 
was  a  mobilization  study  and  the  propo- 
sition of  whether  the  Government 
arsenals  should  be  utilized  for  production 
was  under  consideration.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  determine  what  each  of  these 
Government  arsenals  could  do.  Under 
this  determination,  it  was  determined 
that  the  Cleveland  Arsenal  could  do 
this  M-113  job.  but  not  a  thing  in  the 
world  was  said  which  would  indicate  that 
some  private  company  could  not  do  it 
better  and  cheaper. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Then.  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  purpose  of  the  survey.  It  is 
completely  unreasonable  for  me  to  as- 
sume that  this  survey  and  this  great  ex- 
pense would  have  been  undertaken  if  it 
would  be  an  incomplete  survey  and  if 
it  was  only  to  take  into  consideration 
publicly  owned  facilities,  as  the  gentle- 
man has  said. 

I  want  to  point  out  in  closing  that  in 
my  original  charge  I  stated  that  the 
bids    were    completely    rigged    against 
using  the  Government-owned  plant  and 
facilities.     I  further  contend  they  are 
designed  to  increase  costs  by  paying  for 
plant  and  facilities  of  another  bidder, 
a  second  time,  by  sending  this  contract 
to  His  plant.    It  is  my  contention,  under 
the  law.  under  the  section  of  the  Code 
that  we  have  previously  cited,  that  the 
Army   is  bound  and  compelled  to  use 
Government     facilities — 60-2    notwith- 
standing.  Budget  Regulation  60-2  pro- 
vides specifically  that  if  a  Government- 
owned  plant  was  used,  there  would  be 
competition  between  private  bidders  as 
to  who  should  operate  the  Government 
plant.    This  is  how  the  contract   was 
rigged.    The  gentleman  has  asked  that 
this  be  explained.    I  want  to  put  this  in 
the  Record.    If  the  Government-owned 
plant    is    used,    the    rental    evaluation 
must  be  added  to  the  bid  based  upon  an 
appraisal,  based  upon  acquisition  costs. 
This   completely   overlooks   the   depre- 
ciation factor  which  is  considered  by 
every  private  bidder  on  his  own  plant. 
Thus,  anyone  who  uses  the  Government- 
owned  plant  in  Cleveland  is  penalized 
by  a  rental  for  the  entire  plant  on  the 
basis  of  5^2  cents  per  square  foot  per 
month  regardless  of  what  part  of  the 
plant  is  used  in  production. 

The  charge  is  computed  on  a  19- 
month  basis  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  this  production  contract  is  for  a 
lesser  p>eriod  of  time. 

I  address  this  to  the  gentleman:  The 
rental  evaluation  I  used  on  the  Cleve- 
land plant  is  based  on  a  19-month  pro- 
duction period  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  production  period  is  consider- 
ably less.  This  is  admitted  by  the  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  which  the  gentle- 
man made  from  the  Pood  Machinery 
Corp.'s  own  statement  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.    Let  me  finish. 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Does  not  the  same 
lule  apply  to  Government-owned  tool- 
iag  for  Pood  Machinery? 

Mr  VANIK.  I  will  go  into  that  latCT. 
]  tow  this  rental  evaluation  completely 
i  moi-es  the  $760,000  which  every  year  is 
1  Aid  to  maintain  the  Cleveland  plant  m 
sUte  of  idleness.  This  should  certainly 
ife  appUed  and  deducted  from  the  rental 
(harged. 

I  charge  that  the  bids  were  ngged  for 

Ihe  benefit  of  Uie  Food  Machinery  Corix 

)ecause  the  use  of  Government-owned 

acilities  and  equipment  would  require 

n  addition  rental  based  on  acqmsition 

,  rost  prorated  for  the  full  calendar  period 

of  19  months,  whether  they  may  be  used 

i«veral  hours  a  week  or  18  or  20  hours 

or  the  entire  life  of  the  contract.    It  is 

lot  possible  on  these  terms  to  use  Gov- 

;mment-owned  facilities  in  the  Cleve- 

and  plant. 

The  proper  charge  for  the  use  of  these 
jubUc  facilities  should  be  based  on  the 
ictual  time  these  facilities  are  used  for 
Droduction  and  only  for  such  time.  This 
s  the  only  basis  on  which  a  charge 
should  be  made,  not  the  "jimmied"  eval- 
uation procedure.  I  say  it  Is  "jimmied." 
It  is  totally  unfair  in  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment faculties  to  charge  a  19-month 
rental  for  equipment  which  may  be  used 
only  20  hours  during  the  entire  19-month 
period.  It  is  eminently,  basically,  and 
obviously  unfair  to  penalize  the  user  of 
Government  facilities  on  a  full-time  cal- 
endar rental  without  considering  the 
time  the  equipment  is  actually  used. 
That  iij  not  the  generally  accepted  in- 
dustrial concept  in  this  regard. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  bids  are  rigged  when  the 
research  and  development  contractor, 
which  in  this  case  was  the  Pood  Ma- 
chinery Corp..  was  adequately,  com- 
pletely, and,  in  my  judgment,  overly  and 
excessively  paid  for  its  work  in  research 
and  development  of  this  tank.  It  is  un- 
fair when  this  bidder  has  exclusive  use 
of  the  special  tools  which  were  paid  for 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  which 
are  not  available  to  any  other  bidder 
under  the  terms  of  these  specifications. 
It  is  impossible,  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible for  any  other  bidder  to  determine 
the  cost  of  producing  these  special  tools. 
The  procedures  in  this  bidding  method 
are  clearly  established  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  not  only  of 
the  M-113.  but  the  entire  light  tank 
family,  to  concentrate  that  production 
in  the  hands  of  one  manufacturer  who 
does  not  have  the  mobilization  base  to 
take  care  of  this  Nation's  needs  in  the 
hour  of  mobilization.  This  is  not  only 
much  more  expensive  to  the  taxpayer, 
but  also  it  threatens  the  national  se- 
curity. That  is  why  the  Army  was  so 
anxious  to  keep  in  custody,  to  keep  un- 
der control,  to  keep  in  use  the  Cleveland 
Ordnance  tank  plant.  In  this  plant  we 
have  the  ability  to  concentrate  produc- 
tion not  only  in  the  orderly  and  proper 
needed  peacetime  requirements  of  this 
weapon  but  in  the  mobilization  day's 
need  if  and  when  that  should  occur. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
rigging  of  these  bids  is  obviously  de- 
signed to  eliminate  any  chance  of  usmg 


the  Government-owned  facility  in  Cleve- 
land and  to  direct  the  contract  to  only 
one  prospective  bidder,  and  that  is  the 
bidder  the  genUeman  has  defended. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  join  me  if 
he  wants  to  clarify  the  matter.  If  he 
wants  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  this 
problem.  I  hope  he  will  join  me  in  urg- 
ing that  the  appropriate  congressional 
committee  take  this  matter  in  hand  so 
that  the  facts  can  be  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord under  oath,  as  they  should  be.  as 
they  must  be.  so  that  the  appropriate 
people  from  the  Pentagon  can  be 
brought  in  and  have  their  statements 
placed  into  the  record  so  they  can  be 
studied.  In  the  interests  of  national 
security  and  economy,  I  hope  that  the 
right  thing  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ADDITIGNAL  "VIEWS  OP  HON.  SIL- 
VIO O.  CONTE— I.  REGARDING 
AMENDMENT  PROHIBITING  USE 
OF  MSP  FUNDS  FOR  INDUS  WA- 
TERS PROJECT.  SECTION  404.  MU- 
TUAL SECURITY  ACT  OP  1954— 
II.  USE  OP  CONTINGENCY  FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mass€tchusetts  [Mr.  Coinxl 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minor- 
ity report  on  the  mutual  security  appro- 
priation bill  did  not  include  additional 
views  by  individual  members.  Because 
of  a  technicahty,  I  was  unable  to  present 
my  views  yesterday  on  what  I  consider 
a  most  vital  international  project. 
Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  additional  views  and  to 
give  substantial  reasons  for  my  deep 
concern  over  a  grave  situation  which 
could  produce  serious  consequences. 

Section  107  of  the  bill,  which  would 
deny  the  use  of  mutual  security  funds 
for  U.S.  participation  in  a  multilateral 
effort  to  finance  the  development  of  the 
I.ndus  Basin,  is  singularly  shortsighted 
in  terms  of  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  controversy  between  Pakistan  and 
India  over  the  use  of  the  Indus  Basin 
waters  has  been  one  of  the  major  In- 
ternational conflicts  in  the  past  decade. 
Bitterness  and  violence  have  character- 
ized the  situation  and  the  possibility 
of  military  conflict  has  been  a  real  one. 

Through  the  good  ofiBces  and  pro- 
tracted efforts  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  9 
years  of  patient  negotiation  have  re- 
sulted in  virtual  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  settiement  of  the  controversy.  Final 
agreement  depends  on  firm  assurances 
frcwn  friendly  countries  of  essential  fi- 
nancial assistance  required  to  construct 
the  system  of  works  recommended  by 
the  Bank. 


The  Bank  itself  plans  to  contribute 
to  the  costs  of  the  development,  and  five 
other  nations — the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
West  Germany— in  addition  to  Pakistan 
and  India  have  signified  their  willingness 
and  intention  to  join  in  the  funding  of 
this  project.  U.S.  participation,  which 
would  involve  over  a  10-year  period  the 
provision  of  $177  million  of  grant  as- 
sistance and  $103  million  in  loan  assist- 
ance, plus  the  provision  of  local  currency 
arising  from  sales  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses from  the  United  States,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  completion  of  this 
giant  international  effort. 

The  provision  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose not  only  would  serve  to  contribute 
in  a  major  way  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  subcontinent  of 
Asia  but  would  materially  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  In  the  absence  of  a 
settlement,  no  one  can  predict  what 
the  outcome  will  be;  but  certainly,  the 
possibiUty  of  bitter  and  prolonged  dis- 
pute and  eventual  military  conflict  could 
not  be  excluded.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
world  peace,  to  strengthen  the  orienta- 
tion of  over  500  million  people  to  the 
West,  and  to  secure  the  participation  of 
other  industrialized  nations  in  financ- 
ing the  costs.  To  cast  aside  this  op- 
portunity would  be  contraiT  to  the  polit- 
ical and  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  the  grave  consequences 
which  would  result  should  this  restric- 
tion be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bill, 
Thursday  of  this  week  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  this  Umitation.  I 
trust  that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  its  wisdom,  will  concur  in  the  eUmi- 
nation  of  section  107  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity appropriatiCMi  bill. 

In  addition,  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  an- 
other provision  contained  in  the  mutual 
security  appropriation  bill  as  reported. 
I  am  referring  to  section  451<bt ,  the  so- 
called  contingency  fund,  which  provides 
$150  million  for  assistance  under  this 
section.  The  amount,  which  is  $5  mil- 
lion less  than  provided  last  year  for 
these  purposes,   appears  reasonable. 

However,  the  bill  contains  a  restric- 
tive provision: 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  paragraph  shall  be  used  lor  any  project 
or  activity  for  which  an  estimate  has  been 
submitted  to  Congress. 

The  report  accompanying  the  bill  de- 
scribes this  language  as  "designed  to 
preclude  Executive  nullification  of  spe- 
cific congressional  reductions." 

This  action  suggests,  first,  that  the 
Executive  has  heretofore  used  these 
funds  in  a  manner  contrary  to  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress,  or  second,  that 
the  authorization  previously  given  and 
affirmed  m  this  session,  is  too  broad. 

As  to  the  first  point — that  of  the  au- 
thority granted — I  believe  it  is  clear  that 
the  legislation  permits  the  Executive  to 
use  these  funds,  and  I  quote  "in  further- 
ance of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  acts, 
when  the  President  determines  that 
such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States."  This  authority 
clearly  permits  the  President  to  use  the 


Contingency  Fimd  to  provide  military 
or  economic  assistance  in  addition  to 
amounts  specifically  otherwise  author- 
ized for  such  purposes.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  has  himself 
recognized  that  the  law  provides  this 
authority. 

Presumably,  from  the  bill  and  the  re- 
port, the  majority  of  the  committee  con- 
siders the  authority,  provided  in  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  to  be  excessive  and 
Uiat  it  requires  limitation  by  appropriate 
action.  What  standards  or  criteria  are 
proposed? 

The  existing  law  provides  that  the 
funds  may  be  used  when  the  President 
determines  that  such  use  is  important  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  if  such 
use  was  for  a  project  or  activity  for 
which  an  estimate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  In  other  words,  no  adjust- 
ment whatsoever  in  the  programs  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Congress  is  to  be  made 
through  the  use  of  these  funds.  This 
assumes  an  accuracy  of  judgment  as 
to  the  future,  of  which  neither  the  Execu- 
tive nor  the  Congress  is  capable.  It  pro- 
vides a  measure  of  rigidity  and  infiexi- 
bility  which  is  neither  warranted  nor 
.'^erisible.  It  is  a  limitation  which  pre- 
vents responsiveness  to  changing  con- 
dition.s. 

The  contingency  fund  is  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  appropriations  rec- 
ommended A  margin  of  5  percent  to 
permit  adjustments  in  aid  when  the 
President  determines  the  national  secu- 
rity so  requires,  is  a  minimal  degree  of 
flexibility. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  committee 
fails  to  cite  any  specific  instances  where 
it  believed  the  use  of  contingency  funds 
was  not  in  the  security  interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  record  of  such  uses, 
which  was  available  to  the  committee, 
clearly  indicated  that  each  use  was  justi- 
fied and  that  it  served  our  national  in- 
terests. Rather,  the  complaint  conceals 
a  desire  to  deny  the  Executive  any  real 
ability  to  deal  with  fiexibility  with  any 
volatile  and  unpredictable  international 
.situation. 

During  the  current  year,  these  funds 
enabled  the  President  to  provide  addi- 
tional military  and  defense  support  as- 
sistance to  Laos  when  Communist  sub- 
version and  attack  threatened.  Under 
the  proposed  provision  this  would  not 
be  possible  because  estimates  of  require- 
ments for  these  purposes  are  included  in 
the  presentation  to  the  Congress.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  President  could  not  have 
given  added  support  to  Greece  when  its 
economy  began  to  fail  unexpectedly. 
Added  support  for  Iran's  military  de- 
fenses when  threatened  by  Communist 
pressures  would  not  have  been  possible. 
Additional  amounts  to  assure  base  rights 
could  not  have  been  provided.  In  sum. 
our  security  interests  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  a  current  Presidential  assess- 
ment, but  are  limited  to  previous  esti- 
mates,  however  inaccurate  they  prove 

to  be. 

The  deletion  of  the  limiting  provision 
is  essential  if  any  reasonable  degree  of 
flexibility  is  to  be  permitted  our  Gov- 
ernment in  combating  the  pressures  of 
international    communism.     Its    inclu- 


sion will  seriously  and  adversely  hamper 
the  effective  use  of  this  program  to  ad- 
vance our  security  interests. 

In  essence,  by  inserting  this  limitation, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  telling 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
"please  don't  tell  the  committee  how  you 
are  going  to  spend  your  money,  because 
if  you  do  we  will  not  allow  you  to  use  the 
contingency  fund  at  some  future  date." 
This  is  a  bit  ridiculous  especially  when 
the  responsible  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  so  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
back-door  spending. 

The  contradiction  contained  within 
the  provision  for  the  use  of  the  con- 
tingency fund  must  be  removed. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  14,  1960] 
Hamstringing  Foeeign  Aid 
If  there  were  a  better  understanding  here 
and  abroad  of  the  complexities  of  American 
Federal  budgetary  processes,  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  shrug  off  at  least  some  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  foreign  aid  funds  voted  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  Assuming  that 
the  administration  would  use  every  avenue 
open  to  it — such  as  drawing  more  heavily 
upon  past  appropriations  than  had  been 
planned— it  might  be  possible  to  get  by  on 
the  »3  4  billion  in  new  funds  which  the  com- 
mittee approved  in  place  of  the  »4.1  billion 
requested  by  President  Elsenhower,  leaving 
aside    certain    crippling    restrictions. 

But  whatever  the  technical  and  booltkeeu- 
ing  opportunities  that  may  exist  for  running 
an  adequate  mutual  security  program  in  the 
short  term  without  full-fledged  congressional 
support,  such  methods  would  in  the  long 
run  tend  to  compromise  public  confidence  in 
administration  and  perhaps  do  ta-uly  serious 
damage  to  the  basic  underpinning  of  the 
mutual  security  concept. 

The  Hoxise  cc«nmittee  has  written  into 
the  bill  and  Its  report  a  number  of  specific 
restrictions  that  perhaps  do  more  serious 
damage  to  the  program  than  the  reductions 
in  funds.  The  most  unfortunate  single  ex- 
ample of  this  attempt  to  manage  the  details 
of  foreign  aid  from  Capitol  Hill  is  the  wholly 
unwise  prohibition  against  any  assistance  for 
the  Indus  River  project.  Many  years  in  the 
planning,  and  stiU  the  subject  of  negotia- 
tion by  India  and  Pakistan,  the  program  for 
the  Indus  is  to  be  underwritten  by  the 
United  States.  Australia,  Canada.  Germany. 
New  Zealand,  Britain,  India  and  Pakistan,  as 
well  as  the  World  Bank.  Of  the  $1  billion. 
10-year  outlay  that  has  been  envisaged,  only 
$177  million  would  be  in  American  grants, 
with  additional  U.S.  help  in  the  form  of  sur- 
plus commodities  and  repayable,  interest - 
bearing  loans.  About  half  the  cost  would  be 
borne  by  other  governments  and  the  World 
Bank. 

Clearlv,  if  this  country  were  now  to  with- 
draw its' support,  the  prospect  of  solving  the 
Indus  waters  dispute,  which  has  lately  looked 
so  promising,  wotUd  be  measurably  lessened, 
and  the  framework  of  free  world  cooperation 
on  the  venture  could  be  shattered.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  Imagine  a  more  insidious 
scheme  to  destroy  world  confidence  in 
American  intentions  toward  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  than  the  committee's  proposed 
sabotage  of  the  Indvis  project. 

Equally  serious  are  the  body  blows  which 
the  committee  would  strike  at  aid  to  the 
emerging  nations  of  tropical  Africa.  By  re- 
quiring advance  committee  approval  of  every 
indlviduaa  project,  the  House  group  would 
rule  out  for  a  year  or  more  any  start  on 
technical  assistance  for  10  or  a  dozen  new 
African  nations.  Experience  has  showTi  that 
such  a  void  Is  quickly  and  effectively  filled 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  whereas  a  timely  Initia- 
tive m  such  countries  often  can  forestall 
damaging  Soviet  Inroads. 
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Ttk»  mJuctkJM  In  apecUU  and  technical 
cooperation  funds  woukl  fan  heavily  upon 
the  African  programs,  rtnee  Item  coBunit- 
mento  to  other  area*  would  use  up  the  re- 
duced appropriations  propoeed.  And.  as  U 
to  foreclose  any  attempt  to  ameliorate  mis- 
takes that  Oongrees  might  make  In  the 
admlnla^rattTC  role  that  the  House  Cbmmlt- 
tee  has  aasmned.  the  ccnunlttee  woukt  pro- 
hibit use  ot  contingency  funds  to  make  up 
for  specific  cuts  that  might  turn  out  to  have 
serious  consequences  for  this  country's 
Interests. 

All  In  all,  the  House  committee's  treatment 
of  mutual  security  would — If  It  went  un- 
challenged— make  democratic  calls  for  "new 
initiatives"  and  "bold  programs"  in  foreign 
policy  look  pretty  transparent.  There  is 
virtually  unanimous  agreement  among  the 
experts  that  the  next  short-term  threat  from 
the  Communist  bloc  will  arise  In  Asia.  Yet 
it  is  Asia  and  Africa  that  the  House  com- 
mittee seems  to  single  ous  for  calculated 
neglect.  Ckxigress  must  right  this  mischlel 
or  forfeit  any  Just  claim  to  wisd<xn  in  for- 
eign i>olicy  matters. 


AMENDING   FEDERAL  TRADE   COM- 
MISSION ACT  BY  PROVIDING  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Mr.  VANIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan    [Mr.   Lesinski]    may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two 
bills  which  I  have  introduced,  HJl. 
12626  and  HH.  12627.  would  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  by  pro- 
vidlngr  assistance  to  small  business  in  its 
struggle  to  overcome  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices in  industry  and  commerce. 

The  hearings  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee's  l^pecial  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  Problems  in  the  Dairy 
Industry  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
practice  of  selling  dairy  products  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  and  frequently  as 
loss  leaders  far  below  the  level  of  cost, 
is  widespread.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  it 
was  rep>orted  that  a  large  concern  was 
selling  milk  in  PHorida  at  1  cent  per  half 
gallon.  Other  Instances  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  where  milk  has  been  retailing 
at  less  than  one -quarter  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  product.  Small  business 
concerns  are  much  alarmed  about  this 
practice  and  its  effect  toward  eliminat- 
ing them  and  creating  monopolies  in  this 
great  Industry.  Many  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  to  combat  this  practice 
of  selling  at  prices  below  cost.  Courts 
have  upheld  the  State  laws,  but  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  law  of  any  State  does 
not  reach  beyond  the  State  line,  it  can 
have  no  apph cation  to  transactions  in 
interstate  commerce.  Therefore,  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject to  fill  this  void  is  apparent.  It  is 
believed  that  H.R.  10235  will  fUl  this 
need.  and.  as  I  have  stated,  today  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  12626.  a  companion  bill 
identical  to  KH.  10235. 

Also  it  Ls  apparent  that  there  is  need 
for  legislation  which  would  provide  small 
businessmen  with  immediate,  effective 
relief  from  these  destructive  practices. 
ILR.  10235  will  strengthen  the  substan- 


tive la  w  to  provide  relief,  but  It  leaves  un- 
touch 5d  the  procedural  law.  Small  busi- 
nessnen  need  Immediate,  injunctive  re- 
Kef  from  these  deetmctive  practices. 
There  Tore,  (me  of  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced today.  H.R.  12627.  is  identical 
with  [the  provisions  of  HJR.  8841.  It 
would  empower  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
misskn  to  enter  temporary  cease  and 
desist  CM-ders  while  the  issues  under  its 
complaint  are  being  litigated.  In  this 
way,  I  lany  asiall  business  concerns  could 
be  saved  during  the  prolonged  litigation 
of  cases  which  evolve  sales  at  prices  be- 
low ciist. 

LEGISLATIVE    EXPENSE    ACCOUNT- 
ING ACT  OP  1960 


CURTIN.      Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
consent  that  the  gentleman 
li^alifornia  [Mr.  Lipscomb]  may  ex- 
its remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
and    may    include    extraneous 


Mr. 
unani|nous 
from 
tend 
RscoriD 
matte  r 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objeclion  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man rom  Pennsylvania? 
Th«re  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  havj' 
introc  uced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  today.  H.R.  12628.  which  pro- 
snactment  of  what  would  be  known 
Legislative  Expense  Accounting 
1960. 

the  information  of  the  member- 
the  House  concerning  this  pro- 
legislation.  I  submit  for  inclusion 
point  in  the  Record  an  analysis 
bill  as  introduced : 
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1.  Ttiis  measure  would  be  known  as  the 
LegialKtive  Expense  Accounting  Act  of  1960. 
Section  2  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
regulate    payments    from    the    con- 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
s^tlon  would — 
Provide   that  no   payment  could   be 
rom  the  contingent  fund  except  In  ac- 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  House 
Adml4lstratlon  Committee  and  on  vouchers 
by  the  committee. 
Provide    that    no   payment   could    be 
rom  the  contingent  fund  as  additional 
to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Hovise. 
Provide  that  vouchers   (together  with 
dqeumentatlon    therefor)     approved    for 
t    from   contingent   fund    would    be 
available  for  public  inspection. 

ion  3  of  the  bill  would  provide  for 

Comptroller   General   to   audit    all    dis- 

from    contingent    fund    of    the 


Audits  would   be   not   less   frequently 

each  6  months. 

Comptroller  General  would  report  to 

Speaker    and    House    Administration 

Committee  the  results  of  each  audit  not  later 

days  afto:  audit  cooapletcd. 

Section  4  la  to  provide  for  r^x>rts  on 

by  Members  ot  the  House  and 

for    foreign    travel.      Provides    that 

30  days  after  return  by  Member  of 

or  Senate  from  foreign  travel  for  in- 

study.    meeting,    or    conference 

United   States.  District   of   Colum- 

S.   terrltortea   and   possessions ) ,   such 

would — 
PUe  with  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
A  [tmlnlskrstlon   or   Hoaae   Administra- 
OpnuBlttee  a  stMctnent  of  expenses  In- 
hlm  or  her. 


(b)  Such  statement  nould  Include  ac- 
counting of  counterpart  funds  used  for 
Member's  expenses,  number  and  identity  of 
persons  in  party  (including  Information  as 
to  wife  c»  husband  of  Member,  any  erf  their 
ex{>enses  paid  from  Government  or  counter- 
part fimds.  and  services,  If  any.  performed 
by  such  p)er8on  for  the  Government) . 

5.  Section  5  is  to  provide  that  the  expense 
statement  required  under  section  4  of  the 
bill  would  be  included  In  statements  re- 
quired under  present  law  (Title  2  U.S.C.  102) 
by  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  session  of  Congress,  and  would 
be  printed  as  a  House  Document.  Present 
law  requires  statements  covering  report  on 
employment  of  clerks  and  other  persons 
during  preceding  year  in  the  reepectlve 
Houses,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  contingent  fund  for  each 
House  has  been  expended  during  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

6.  Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  and  repeals 
certain  present  law  as  necessary.  Under 
present  law,  b."»alcally  payments  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  and  Senate 
are  regulated  under  a  provision  contained 
in  an  1888  appropriation  act  (25  Stat.  548; 
2  U.S.C..  aect.  68  and  »5).  The  pertinent 
section  of  the  1888  law,  which  applies  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  provides  that 
no  p.iyment  shall  be  made  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  House  and  Senate  unlens 
sanctioned  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Senate  Oonunlttee  on 
Rules  and  Administration;  provides  that  pay- 
ments made  on  vouchers  approved  by  these 
cummittees  shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  tulten. 
and  are  declared  conclusive  on  all  the  de- 
partments and  officers  of  Government  (com- 
monly known  as  the  finality  clauser;  pro- 
vides no  payment  shall  be  made  from  con- 
tingent fund  as  additional  salary  tor  ofllcers 
or  employees  of  either  body. 

(a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  bUl.  In  effect, 
repeals  that  part  of  the  1888  law  which  ajp- 
pUes  to  the  House  by  rewriting  that  provision 
so  that  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  Senate 
is  left  unchanged. 

(b)  Section  6(b)  repeals  a  prmision  con- 
tained in  an  api>roprlatloa  act  of  March  4. 
1911  (36  Stat.  1318;  2  U.8.C.  96).  The  1911 
proviaion,  in  providing  that  payments  made 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts shall  be  deemed,  held,  and  taken,  and 
are  conclusive  on  all  departments  and  officers 
of  Government,  for  no  apparent  reason  re- 
peats (only  with  reference  to  the  House) 
certain  provisions  in  the  1888  act.  It  is 
therefore  also  repealed. 

(The  net  result  of  section  6  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  bill,  therefore,  is  to  repeal  certain  sec- 
tions of  present  law  regulating  payments 
from  the  contingent  fund  so  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned,  but  leaves  intact  the 
law  as  It  applies  to  the  Senate.) 

(c)  Section  6(c)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
sections  6(a)  and  (b)  would  ai^ly  only  to 
expenditures  made  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  to  pay  obligations  entered  after 
enactment  of  the  Mil.  so  as  to  provide  that 
it  would  not  apply  to  oMlgations  in  being. 

7.  Provides  that  the  bill  would  take  effect 
30  days  after  enactment.  This  will  allow  the 
House  Administration  Committee  time  to 
prepare  adequate  and  suitable  regulations  as 
required  in  section  2  of  this  bill. 


REQUEST  TO  WITHDRAW  PAPERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  befcH'e  the  House  the  follow- 
ing personal  request. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

JvwK  14.   I960. 
Mr      Lame     requests,     pursuant     to     rule 
XXXVII.  leave  to  wtthdraw  ftom  ttw  ftlca 

of  the  House  papers  In  the  case  of  Jean  K. 
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Simmons  (H.R.  4825)  original  affidavit  of 
Agnes  Dunn,  subscribed  to  on  July  27.  1959. 
86th  Congress,  no  adverse  report  having  been 
filed  thereon. 

Thomas  J.  Lame. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
out  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


With- 


RIGHT  OF  UNION  TO  CONVENE  AND 
ELECT  ITS  OFFICERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Halpern]  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line 
with  the  American  tradition  of  democ- 
racy in  action  and  its  asp>ects  of  guar- 
anteeing to  every  individual  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  and  to  express  his 
opinion.  I  appeal  that  any  duly  consti- 
tuted bixiy,  including  unions,  function- 
ing in  compliance  with  existing  law,  be 
assured  of  its  basic  right  to  convene. 
not  only  on  a  local  level,  but  in  national 
convention,  and  to  elect  its  officers.  I 
state  this  in  response  to  the  considerable 
number  of  letters  that  I  have  received 
from  rank-and-file  teamsters  residing  in 
my  district  appealing  for  the  right  to 
hold  a  convention  to  elect  officers  and 
adc^t  programs. 

In  answer  to  these  letters.  I  wish  to 
make  my  positlm  clear.  To  me  the  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  assembly  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  members  of  one  or  a  dozen 
groups  are  involved  the  principle  should 
be  applicable  wherever  rights  are  denied. 
This  is  a  fundamental  privilege  guaran- 
teed by  law  and  speciflc&lly  and  clearly 
spelled  out  in  recent  legislation  passed 
by  Congress  which  states: 

Equal  rights:  Every  member  of  a  labor 
organization  shall  have  equal  rights  and 
privileges  within  such  organization  to  nomi- 
nate candidates,  to  vote  In  elections  or 
referendums  of  the  labor  organization,  to  at- 
tend membership  meetings,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations  and  voting  upon 
the  business  of  such  meetings,  subject  to 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  In  such 
organization's    constitution    and    bylaws. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  assembly:  Every 
member  of  any  labor  organization  shall  have 
the  right  to  meet  and  assemble  freely  with 
other  members;  and  to  express  any  views, 
arguments,  or  opinio  r.s;  and  to  exiM-ess  at 
meetings  of  the  labor  organization  his  views, 
upon  candidates  in  an  election  of  the  labor 
organization  or  upon  any  business  properly 
bpfore  the  meeting,  subject  to  the  organiza- 
tion's established  and  reasonable  rules  per- 
taining to  the  conduct  of  mee  Ing:  Provided, 
That  nothing  herein  shall  te  construed  to 
Impair  the  right  of  a  labor  organization  to 
adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  every  member  toward  the 
organization  as  an  Institution  and  to  his 
refraining  from  conduct  that  would  inter- 
fere with  Its  performance  of  Its  legal  or  con- 
tractual obligations. 

Every  national  or  International  labor  or- 
ganization, except  a  federation  of  national 
or   international    labor   organizations,   shall 
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elect  Its  officers  not  less  often  than  oooe 
every  5  years  either  by  secret  ballot  among 
the  members  in  good  standing  or  at  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  by  secret  ballot. 

Regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
controversy  surrounding  any  particular 
circumstances,  it  only  seems  fair  that  the 
rank-and-file  members  of  trade  union 
be  given  the  opportimity  under  demo- 
cratic processes  to  carry  out  their  rights 
to  convene  and  hold  elections,  as  set 
forth  under  the  laws. 

The  officers  who  are  elected  would 
have  to  comply  with  the  requiremoits  of 
the  Labor-Management  Act  of  1959,  and 
any  derelictions  from  duty  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  penalties  of  the  act. 
Suppression  of  the  rights  of  the  rank 
and  file  which  have  been  granted  by 
Congress  through  legislation  is  not  the 
way  of  America. 

I  hope  that,  wherever  and  whenever 
any  instance  oif  denial  of  such  rights  oc- 
curs, it  will  be  remedied  immediately  in 
line  with  our  American  way  of  life. 


FRANKLIN.  KY.,  WINS  AGAIN 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  cer- 
tainly is  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
pleasure  that  I  cite  the  fact  that  Frank- 
lin, Ky.,  has  won  first  place  in  group  2  of 
the  Kentucky  Chamber  of  Commerce  5- 
year  community  development  contest. 
For  this  victory,  which  attracted  the 
competition  of  cities  of  3.500  or  more  in 
population,  an  award  of  $1,000  will  be 
presented  to  Franklin  in  September  at 
the  State  fair  on  Kentucky  Chamber  of 
CMnmerce  Day. 

This  award  marks  the  happy  comple- 
tion of  5  successful  years  of  Franklin's 
participation  in  this  long-range  commu- 
nity planning  contest  with  year-to-year 
continuity  and  certainly  this  city,  which 
is  the  county  seat  of  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing counties  in  Kentucky — Simpson 
County — is  fully  deserving  of  this  dis- 
tinction and  merits  heartiest  congratu- 
lations. Franklin  captured  three  first 
places  and  two  seconds  over  a  5-year  pe- 
riod, and  the  total  earnings  of  $5,400 
have  been  put  to  good  use  in  furthering 
the  community's  development. 

Many  accomplishments  have  made 
possible  this  victory  for  Franklin — nota- 
bly among  these  is  a  new  junior  high 
school  building,  the  opening  of  several 
new  Industrial  plants  and  numerous 
stores,  as  well  as  the  development  of  a 
number  of  attractive  residential  sub- 
divisions. Moreover,  the  people  of 
Franklin  have  demonstrated  that  they 
know  their  responsibilities  as  good  citi- 
zens by  annually  cooperating  in  approv- 
ing an  adequate  budget  for  their  schools. 
Scrapbooks,  which  were  also  included  as 
entries  in  the  contests  over  the  years, 
were  well  prepared  by  the  Franklin  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Womoi's  Club. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  residents 
of  Franklin  have  not  permitted  them- 
selves to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  privi- 


leges of  American  citizenship  that  they 
forget  the  reeponsibilldes  and  duties  that 
go  with  this  blessing.  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  those  who  live  in  this  fair  city 
have  ever  taken  their  community  for 
granted — they  know  that  there  is  no 
magic  that  can  automatically  solve  the 
inevitable  problems  that  arise  and  so 
they  have,  as  it  were,  adopted  a  "do-it- 
yourself"  spirit  to  promote  their  city's 
progress  and  improve  the  local  economy. 
These  efforts  have  indeed  brought  envi- 
able results  and  proved  once  again  that 
communities — large  and  small — can  al- 
ways profitably  take  inventory  of  their 
local  potentials,  looking  toward  bolster- 
ing the  economy  and  enhancing  com- 
munity conditions  generally. 

Franklin,  Ky.,  is  indeed  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  mayor,  Mr.  Paul  B.  Massey, 
a  thoroughly  dedicated  public  official, 
who  is  equally  fortunate  in  having  highly 
qualified  individuals  serving  with  him  in 
the  city's  government.  Assisting  these 
officials  in  all  their  endeavors  are  the 
various  civic  clubs,  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce,  the  Franklin  Favorite,  one  of 
Kentucky's  outstanding  weekly  news- 
papers, radio  station  WFiO^,  and  the 
Franklin  Industrial  Board. 

Certainly  this  small  city,  conspicuous 
for  its  excellent  school  syst^n,  lovely 
homes  and  churches,  may  well  be  proud 
of  this  latest  honor  and  I  want  to  reaffirm 
the  genuine  happiness  that  I  derive  in 
being  privileged  to  represent  Simpson 
County  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  May  the  guidance  of  providence 
lead  Franklin  onward  to  even  greater 
and  brighter  achievements. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  BsKTLEY  (at  the  requ^t  of  Mr. 
Halleck)  ,  for  Wednesday,  June  15,  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  OsEEN  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Byrni  of  Pennsylvania) , 
for  June  14  and  15,  on  account  of  death 
in  family, 

SPECIAL   ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CoNTE,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Halpern,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  1  hour,  tomorrow. 

Mrs.  Rogers  of  Massachusetts,  for  30 
minutes,  on  Wednesday.  June  15. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  i>ermission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Recorp.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Brock  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Saylor,  to  Include  in  the  remarks 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  the  proclamation  of  President 
Wilson  of  1915  and  the  proclamation  of 
President  Roosevelt  of  1938. 

Mr.  Lane. 


■    i 
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J      i-^iiaM^T,  •T,«ti«i  "A  bill  to  urovlde  tor  the      visions    of    the    Criminal    Code    relating    to 

(At    the    request   of   Mr.    ALBBRT    and     ^"^  Sf«?^tlon  if  un^l2m^  SJ^s  Lw  the    importation    or   shipment   of    injurious 

to    include    extraneous    matter    the   fol-      ^f^Tu^e   Ss^an^Smpanle-   in   the     mammals,  birds,  amphibian-,  fish    and  rep- 

Inwlnir)  °!^1*  L    "„!^hT.    t«  the  Committee  on      tiles    (18   U.S.C.  42(a).   4a(b):    and   relating 

to    the    transportation    or    receipt    of    wild 


lowing:) 
tAr.  Flood. 

Mr.  MULTKR. 

Mr.  BiTRKK  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Braoihas  in  two  instances. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  CnHTW,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  DxRwiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wkstland. 

Mrs.  Wns. 

Mr.  Akends. 

Mrs.  St.  Oeorgk. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  APPROPRIATION  BILL.   1961 

Mr.  WHITTEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 


Diat  let  of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

22  J2.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Boaid  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Colombia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the 
Dlstict  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945  as  amended,  and  the  act  approved 
Dec*  mber  20,  1944.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purjoses";  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

22  53.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fens!.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
Islaton  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  Ladd-Elelson  area.  Alaska, 
for  ise  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  as 
the  STukon  Conunand  training  site,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes";  to  the  Committee 
on  Iiterlor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

22  34.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fens  ;.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
latlGQ  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
withdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of  cer- 


the  part  of  the   House  may  have   imtil      ^aln  lands  in  the  Big  Delta  area,  Alaska,  for 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re-      continued    use    by    the   Department    of    the 
porton  the  bill  (HJl.  12117)  making  ap-      Arms?    at   Fort   Greely,_  and    for^  other    pur 
propriations  for  the  Department  of  Ag-     pose^" 
riculture  and  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  15,  1960,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2357.  A  letter  from  the  Admlnlstrat<»', 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  on  records  proposed  for  dis- 
posal vmder  the  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoiue  Administration. 

3358.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit' 
ting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  entitled 
"A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968";  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

2359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section  960  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2360.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
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to  the   Committee   on  Interior   and 
Insillar  Affairs. 

22  85.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fens  J.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
laticn  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
wittdrawal  from  the  public  domain  of  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Granite  Creek  area,  Alaska, 
for  ise  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Port  Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


RE  'ORTS  OP  COMMPrrEES  ON  PUB- 
JC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Inder  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  :ommittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cle-k  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proser  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
S.  1  )02.  An  act  to  provide  for  adjxistments 
In  ttie  annuities  under  the  Foreign  Service 
retli  ement  and  disabilities  system  without 
ame  Qdment  (Rept.  No.  1636,  pt.  2) .  Referred 
to  t:  le  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
Stal  e  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Ins\ilar  Affairs.  S.  2174.  An  act  to  permit 
the  filing  of  applications  for  patents  to  cer- 
tain lands  in  Florida;  without  amendment 
(Re  >t.  No.  1819) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  1  he  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unl  >n. 

iir.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciir  -ency.  S.  3226.  An  act  to  amend  section 
809  of  the  National  Hoixslng  Act;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1820).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stal  e  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Put  lie  Works.  HJl.  900.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  act  of  August  18.  1941.  to 
provide  that  75  percent  of  all  moneys  de- 
rive i  by  the  United  States  from  certain 
recrsational  activities  In  connection  with 
lanCs  acquired  for  flood  control  and  other 
pur  xjses  shall  be  paid  to  the  State;  to  vall- 
dat(    certain   pa3nnent;    and  for  other  pur- 

Re- 
ferrfed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  lihe  State  of  the  Union. 

DAVIS  of  Tennessee:    Conunlttee  on 


of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 

June  1,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together  po84s;  with  amendment  (Rept._1821) 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  Redwood  River  at  Marshall,  Minn.,  re- 
quested by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  on 
June  20.  1957.  and  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  approved  June  22.  1936  (H.  Doc. 
No.  417) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  two  illus- 
trations. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 


Put  lie  Works.  H.R.  2178.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  certain 
changes  In  the  road  at  Whites  Branch. 
Gra  jevlne  Reservoir,  Tex.;  with  amendment 
(Re  at.  No.  1822) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  he  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unl  jn. 

ii  r.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.^  10598.     A  bill   to  clarify   certain   pro- 


mammals  or  birds  taken  in  violation  of 
State,  National,  or  foreign  laws  (18  U.S.C. 
43 ) ,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1823).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  11813.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Menominee  Termination  Act;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1824).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12346.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  iis 
amended,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  authority 
of  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  U.S. 
obligations  directly  from  the  Treasury;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1825).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  KILDAY:  CX)mmlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  12417.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  bring  the  number  of 
cadets  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  and  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  up  to  full  strength; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1836) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  aPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12465.  A  bill  to  provide  for 
a  simpler  method  of  determining  assess- 
ments under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment ( Rept.  No.  1827 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  12530.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize adjustment.  In  the  public  Interest,  of 
rentals  under  leases  entered  Into  for  the  pro- 
vision of  commercial  recreational  facilities 
at  the  John  H.  Kerr  Reservoir,  Virginia-North 
Carolina;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1828).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  12632.  A  bill  to  provide 
compensation  for  certain  property  losses  in 
the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project.  Kansas; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1829).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  H.R.  12564.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize multiple-purpose  development  at  Victory 
Reservoir  site.  Vermont;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1830) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3106.  An  act  to 
change  the  title  of  the  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1853).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10876.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  (re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agricultiire  and  the  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  Institutions; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1854).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  3900.  A  bill  to 
permit  the  use  of  foreign-built  hydrofoil 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1855) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  808.  A  bUl   to  authorlae  the  Secretary 


of  State  to  Mralnate  In  d(dlAzs  eertaln  flnaa- 
clal  asslstiuMM  loaas  ezpraMed  in  Coraign 
currencies  axUing  as  a  result  of  World  War 
II  and  for  other  piupoees;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  18S6).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Btate  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN-.  Committee  on  Fbret(n  Af- 
fairs. S.  3072.  An  act  to  authorlae  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  Treasury  to  effect  the  payment 
of  certain  claims  against  the  United  States; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1857).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  8.  1383.  An  act  to 
regulate  the  interstate  distribution  and  sale 
of  packages  of  hazardous  stibetances  in- 
tended or  suitable  for  household  use;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1861).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee:  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  HJl.  12530.  A  bill  to  Imple- 
ment section  4  of  the  act  approved  December 
22,  1944  (PubUc.  No.  534.  78th  Cong.),  as 
amended;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1862).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTKN:  Committee  of  oonXerenoe. 
HH.  13117.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1863).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEHX.:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  656.  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  8.  1898.  an  act  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1984  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  In  obtaining  a  license  and  for  re- 
hearlngs  under  such  act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1884).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  567.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  11123,  a  bill  to  Increase 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  facilities  for  the 
Oorgas  Memorial  Laboratory:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1865).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  658.  A  Resolution  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  2467.  a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  7.  1950,  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Conunerce  to  reimburse  owners  and 
tenants  of  lands  acquired  for  ChantUly  Air- 
port for  their  moving  expenses;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1866).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  659.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  7634,  a  bill  to  protect  the 
public  health  by  amending  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  so  as  to  authorize 
the  use  of  suitable  color  additives  in  or  on 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  In  accordance 
with  regijlatlons  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions (including  maxlmiun  tolerances)  un- 
der which  such  additives  may  be  safely 
u.Kcd;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1867). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entitled 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure."  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  op>eratlon  of  motor 
vehicles  in  the  scope  of  their  employment. 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1868) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  deUrered  to  the  Clerk 


for  iirlntiiig  and  refePMiee  to  the  ];wx>per 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  1671.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Hans  E.  T.  Hansen;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1801).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
nxittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJt.  3117.  A  bUl  for  the 
relief  of  Ireneo  D.  Brodlt  and  Antonio  D. 
Brodlt;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1802).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.B.  2124.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mra 
Teruko  Teri  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) ;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1803).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoixse. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2705.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternostro;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1804).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HH.  2716.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hollander;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1805).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  2944.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Luciano  Dl  Franco;  wlthotit  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1806).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  3534.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of 
Eplfanlo  Trupiano;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1807).  Referred  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, H.R.  3804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Rosolina  Cluferrl;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1808) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  4286.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Woo  Bow  Land;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1809).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  iSOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4555.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Anatolljs 
Janitls;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1810) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4970.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralambos 
Oroutas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1811). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  HJl.  5647.  A  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Wong  Gee  Sing;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1812).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.B.  6804.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Tighe  Crespo;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1813).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
H.R.  7425.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humlko  Roes;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1814).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  PKIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8253.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Pierre  R.  DeBroux;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1815).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8384.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Otto  Small;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1816.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9610.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Sister  Frances  Cabrinl  (Virginia  Bilbao): 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1817).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  10002.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Ida  Bxle   (nee  Ida  Sterio);  without 


amendoMnt  (Rept.  Mo.  1818).  Referred  to 
the  Commlttoe  at  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  BONNBt:  Coounlttee  on  Merchant 
Mu-lne  and  Fisheries.     8.  1766.     An  act  to 

authorise  and  direct  the  Treasury  to  cause 
the  ve«el  Kdith.  Q..  owned  toy  James  O. 
Qulnn,  at  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be  documented 
as  a  vessel  ct  the  United  States  with  full 
coastwise  privileges;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1831 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  at  the 
Whcde  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Alves  de  Carvalho;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  1832).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  3089.  An  act  for  the  relief  ct  Henry 
K.  Lee  (Hyiin  Kul);  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  1833 ) .  Btf  erred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  EnUko 
Nagamlne;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1834).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ot  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2528.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  John 
Llpset;  without  amendment  (Bept.  No.  1836) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo 
Tbi^  Lul;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1836).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Lloyd  C.  yimm;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1837).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl 
Yotmg  An;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1838) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Frederick  T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slao- 
Fen  Chen  Yu;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1838).  Referred  to  the  Ck>mnilttee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3886.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi 
NikoUja  Lazlc;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1840).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Ccwnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Boris  Priestley;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1841).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eu- 
gene Storme;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1842).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Kang  Sun  Ok;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1843).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary S.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah 
See  Lee  Chin;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1844).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1588.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julius  F. 
Stelnhoff;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1845).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1846). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3018.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  F.  Beecroft;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1847) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 
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Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3088.  An  »ct  for  the  relief  of  Jung 
Hi  Pak;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1848).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  3049.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oh 
Chun  Soon;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1849).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paa- 
quale  Mira;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1860) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Anne- Marie  Stehlln;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1851).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Cecilia  Rublo;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1852).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Julia  Sukkar;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1868).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ming-Chen  Hsu  (nee  Nal-Pu  Mo);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1869).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Huan-pln  Tso;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1860).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduceid  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.B.  12620.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  en- 
titled "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure," 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
defense  of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
arising  out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
hicles In  the  scope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAILEY: 

HJl.  12621.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  hu- 
mane treatment  of  animals  used  In  experi- 
ment and  tests  by  recipients  of  grants  from 
the  United  States  and  by  agencies  and  In- 
strumentalities of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BUDGE: 

H.R.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  85 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming: 

H.R.  12623.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  86  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district  courts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOEVEN: 

H.R.  12624.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  authorize 
Presidential  action  during  the  time  Congress 
is  not  In  session  if  such  action  Is  in  the 
national  interest  or  Is  necessary  to  Insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  sugar;  to  stabilize 
the  quota  for  Cuba;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.KARTH: 

H.R.  12626.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  piu'poses,"  approved  October 
16,  1914.  and  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An 
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act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unliwful  restraints  and  monopolies."  ap- 
pro red  July  2,  1890,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
hib  ting  loss  leader  sales;  to  the  Committee 
on  |he  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LESINSKI: 

HlR.  12626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tra  ie  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suaice  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  1  irevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

B  R.  12627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tra  le  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
penlent  competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
For  ilgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 

Mr.  12628.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reporting 
by  idembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  sxpendltures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  Ihe  House  of  Representatives  and  of  ex- 
pen  lltures  of  counterpart  funds  by  Members 
of  Ziongress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adiiilnlstratlon . 

By  Mr.  SHEPPARD: 

llR.  12629.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 

I  esources  Planning  Commission  for  the 
Lover  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  study  the 
mvL  tlpurpose  resources  of  public  lands  and 
oth  sr  land  and  water  areas  In  and  near  the 
Colorado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
Mejlcan  boundary,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  he  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affsiirs. 

By  Mr.  UTT: 

ri.R.  12L30.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of 

resources  Planning  Commission  for  tlie 
Lover  Colorado  River  Basin,  to  study  the 
mu  tlpurpose  resources  of  public  lands  and 
oth  !r  land  and  water  areas  In  and  near  the 
Col  >rado  River  between  Hoover  Dam  and  the 
Me]  lean  boundary,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    Jie   Committee  on   Interior   and   Insular 


By  Mr.  CELLER: 
.R.  12631.  A  bill  to  reimburse  the  city  of 
York  for  expenditure  of  funds    to  re- 
sllp  7  In  the  city  of  New  York  for 
by  the  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
R.  12632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entl- 
"Judlciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  of 
United  States   Code  to  provide  for  the 
of  suits  against  Federal  employees 
out  of  their  operation  of  motor  ve- 
in   the   scope    of    their    employment, 
for   other  purposes;    to   the   Committee 
;he  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 

.  12633.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  entl- 

" Judiciary    and    Judicial     Procedure,  ' 

;he   United   States   Code    to   provide    for 

defense    of    suits    against    Federal    em- 

arlslng    out    of    their    operation    of 

vehicles  In  the  scope  of  their  ennploy- 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KIR  WAN: 

12634.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 

of  the  Interior  to  construct  a  National 

vun   In  the  District  of   Colimibla;    to 

Committee   on   the   District  of   Colum- 
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By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
.  Res.  763.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
Jilnt  Committee  on  Central  Intelligence; 
ijhe  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
Con.  Res.  700.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
the  first  day  of  May  each  year  as 
Day  In  the  United  States  of  America; 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOWALSKI: 
Hi  Con.  Res.  701.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Central  In- 
telligence; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARR: 
HJl.  12636.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Tlo  Slen 
TJlong;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
H.R.  12636.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
Lopinto  Arzaga;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  CONTE: 
H.R.  12637.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marleta 
Fernandes  Patricio;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  12638.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bishara 
Hanna  Iqal;    to  the   Conunittee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  12639.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of    Imre 
Tokodl,  Plroska  Tokodi  and  Eva  Tokodi;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.R.  12640.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jacinto 
Machado  Ormonde;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
HR.  12641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jeffrey  J. 
Powder;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  12642.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Eleonore  Sldl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  12643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Liu 
Lai  Chlng;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JONAS: 
H  R.  12644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
M.  McNeill;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  KEOGH: 
H.R.  12645.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
the  annuity  fund  of  the  slate,  tile,  and  roof- 
ing Industry  of  New  York  City  and  the  con- 
tributors thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL : 
H  R.  12646.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vicente 
Rodriguez;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   MOORE: 
H.R   12647.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
(Giuseppe)   Frija  (Frljla);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr  RABAUT: 
HR.  12648.  A   bill   for   the  relief  of   Ryoko 
Shiozaki:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  12649.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  B. 
Prokop;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SANTANGELO: 
H.R.  12650.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Ching 
Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.R.  12651.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Jozef 
Gromada;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  12652.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Jorge 
Alberto  De  Sousa  Preitas;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  F>etitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

492.  By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM:  Petition  of 
Edith  McCauley  Provost  and  other  members 
of  the  Omaha  Tribe,  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
11782;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

493.  By  Mr.  DOOLEY:  Resolution  adopted 
by  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  New  York, 
NY.,  expressing  its  opposition  to  the  passage 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  any  bills  now  before 
it  which  would  extend  medical,  surgical,  and 
hospital  care  to  those  persons  now  covered  by 
the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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Stupidity  or  Madaess? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  LAWRENCE  BROCK 

or   MEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVBB 

Tuetday.  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
lapse of  the  recent  summit  meeting  and 
the  events  preceding  and  subsequent 
thereto  have  been  distressing  to  all  of  us, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  the  executive 
brEinch,  and  the  American  public. 

Time  and  history  alone  will  eventually 
relate  the  circumstances,  the  fault,  or 
the  blame,  if  such  can  be  properly  char- 
acterized, for  the  incidents  which  the 
Soviet  Union  so  conveniently  utilized  to 
disperse  the  scheduled  talks  dwelling 
upon  peace  in  the  troubled  world,  dis- 
pelling the  cold  war  and  lowering  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  all  this  history  of  international 
relations,  and  particularly  those  involv- 
ing the  very  personages  of  the  heads  of 
government,  has  there  been  such  abuse 
and  viliflcation  heaped  upon  the  head 
of  a  sovereign  people,  as  has  occurred 
in  the  series  of  irresponsible,  vitrolicr  and 
extremely  vulgar  utterances  by  Premier 
Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we,  as  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  the  citizens  of  this  great  Re- 
public have  the  constitutional  right  to 
our  thoughts  and  expressions,  if  you  will, 
as  to  the  rights  or  wrongs  leading  to  the 
summit  collapse,  we  should  meditate  very 
seriously  on  the  immediate  tensions  that 
have  arisen  out  of  this  situation.  Fur- 
ther, this  is  the  time  that,  "we,  the  peo- 
ple," should  unite  and  stand  fast  in  sup- 
port of  our  Chief  Executive  and  our  Gov- 
ernment until  these  tensions  subside  and 
the  vitriolic  and  polluted  air  is  cleared. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  right  or 
wrong,  he  Is  our  President  and  this  is  our 
Government.  United,  we  stand  but  di- 
vided, we  shall  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  call  to  your  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  the  purpose  of  an 
editorial  published  on  June  6  in  the  Nor- 
folk E>aily  News,  Norfolk,  Nebr..  a  pro- 
gressive daily  with  an  enterprising  edito- 
rial staff. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Stupidity  or 
Madness?"  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
summit  and  postsummit  actions  and 
utterances  of  one  Nikita  Khrushchev. 
It  is  a  courageous  piece  of  writing,  one 
that  endeavors  to  reflect  our  national 
thinking  on  the  ultimate  results  there- 
from. 

May  I,  therefore,  Mr.  I^>eaker,  and 
with  the  consent  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House,  include  these  portions  of  a  fine 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
where  it  may  be  available  for  all  to  read 
and  give  sober  reflection  to  the  threat 
about  us. 

The  article,  in  pwt,  reads: 

The  world,  or,  at  least,  that  decent  portion 
of  It  which  still  believes  in  manners  and 


morals,  was  gagged  by  his  Titrlollc  attack  on 
President  Sisenhower  at  Paris  following  the 
collapse  of  the  summit  meetings.  But  his 
freelance  repeat  performance  in  Moscow  the 
other  day  was  even  worse. 

Khrushchev  has  been  so  arrogant  and  111 
mannered  against  the  man  whose  efforts  tot 
peace  have  given  the  world  its  great  hope 
that  he  no  longer  can  be  regarded  as  a 
responsible  leader  of  a  major  nation. 

The  world  hasn't  seen  such  a  disgusting 
display  of  Irresponsibility  since  Adolf  Hitler 
was  spouting  curses  at  all  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  designs  for  world  conquest. 

Inunediate  war  was  Hitler's  aim.  We  can- 
not believe  that  Khnuhchev  really  wants 
war.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  Is 
that  we  are  watching  the  spectacle  of  a  world 
leader  roaring  Into  the  winds,  cloaked  in  a 
mantle  of  stupidity  and  madness. 


President  Eisenhower  Thanks  Democratic 
Congreismen  for  Their  Assvance  of 
Sapport  of  Mutual  Security  Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14. 1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  a  day  of  great  importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  for  we  are  to 
begin  debate  on  the  bill  providing  appro- 
priations for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  glad  to  be  one  of 
a  group  of  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  on  May  25,  1960,  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  President  Eisenhower  assuring 
him  that,  in  spite  of  criticisms  we  felt 
with  respect  to  the  handling  by  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  foreign  policy  of  our 
country,  we  would  oppose  any  unwise 
cuts  in  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  told  the  President  of  our  pride  in 
the  support  which  the  Democratic  Party 
has  given  to  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Tru- 
man doctrine,  point  4  and  the  mutual 
security  program.    We  concluded : 

We  wish  to  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  past  years  of  resisting  the  en- 
croachment of  communism  and  stimulating 
the  advance  of  democracy  in  the  underde- 
veloped areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  at  this  point  the  text  of 
the  letter  to  President  Eisenhower  to 
which  I  have  referred  : 

Congress  or  thx  Unitbd  Statxs, 

HoxTSK  or  Repeeskntattves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25.  1960. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmENT:  We,  the  undersigned 
Democratic  Members  of  Ctongress,  are  writing 
to  you  concerning  the  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations blU  shortly  to  be  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


We  tfUce  note  of  the  letters  many  of  us 
have  received  from  your  Deputy  Assistant 
expressing  your  gratiflcatlon  and  apprecia- 
tion for  our  support  of  the  mutual  security 
authorisation  bllL  We  take  note  as  well  of 
the  action  of  the  Vice  President  In  urging 
RepubUcan  Members  of  the  Ho\ise  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  resist  massive  reduc- 
tions in  this  program. 

We  have  for  the  past  7  years  been  critical 
of  the  handling  by  your  admlnlBtration  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  our  country  and  In 
recent  days  we  have  been  deeply  distressed 
by  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  before  the 
summit  meeting.  Indeed,  some  of  us  have 
Just  written  to  you  a  series  of  questlouR 
concerning  the  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ference. 

We  nonetheless  believe  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  an  Indispensable  part  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  we  wish  to  advise  you 
that  we  shall  oppose  any  unwise  cuts  In  the 
mutual  security  appropriations  bill. 

We  are  proud  of  the  support  which  the 
Democratic  Party  has  given  to  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  Truman  doctrine,  po'jQt  4  and  the 
mutual  security  program.  We  wish  to  re- 
affirm the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
past  years  of  resisting  the  encroachment  of 
communism  and  stimulating  the  advance  of 
democracy  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Respectfully, 
Chxt  HoLiriELO,  19th  District,  Cali- 
fornia; Chester  Bowlxs,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Connecticut;  Stewart  L  Udall, 
Second  District,  Arizona;  James 
Roosevelt,  26th  District,  California; 
Clement  W.  Miller,  First  District, 
California;  Charles  O.  Porter,  Fourth 
District,  Oregon;  Hitgr  J.  Addonizio, 
11th  District,  New  Jersey;  Martha  W. 
GaimTHS,  17th  District,  Michigan, 
Emantjel  Celler,  11th  District,  New 
York;  George  A.  Kasem,  25th  District, 
California;  Charles  C.  Biggs,  Jr.,  13th 
District,  Michigan;  Robert  N.  Giaimo, 
Third  District,  Connecticut;  Thomas 
J.  Lane,  Seventh  District  Massachu- 
setts; Leonard  O.  Wolt,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Iowa;  Lee  Metcau,  First  District. 
Montana;  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.. 
Fourth  District,  New  Jersey;  John 
Brademas,  Third  District,  Indiana: 
Kdith  Green,  Third  District,  Oregon; 
Jetfret  Cohelan,  Seventh  District, 
California;  Joseph  Karth,  Fourth  Dis- 
trict. Minnesota;  John  A.  Blatnik, 
Eighth  District,  Minnesota;  Leonard 
Farbstein,  19th  District,  New  York; 
Herman  Toll,  Sixth  District,  Penn- 
sylvania; Ralph  J.  Rivers,  At  Large. 
Alaska;  James  G.  O'Hara,  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Michigan;  John  R.  Foley,  Sixth 
District,  Maryland;  Eugene  J.  Keogh, 
Ninth  District,  New  York;  William 
J.  Green,  Jr.,  Fifth  District,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Friedbl,  of  Maryland, 
also  asked  to  be  associated  with  the 
letter 

Under  date  of  May  31, 1960, 1  received, 
as  the  signatory  of  the  May  25  letter  on 
behalf  of  my  colleagues,  a  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation for  our  assurances  of  support 
for  this  program. 

Said  President  Eisenhower,  "It  is  grat- 
ifying to  me,  and  reassuring,  that  we  are 
in  full  accord  In  respect  to  this  activity 
so  basic  to  our  security  and  the  future 
of  freedom  everywhere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
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President  Eisenhower's  letter  of  May  31, 

1960: 

The  WHTrt  House, 

Washington,  May  31.  1960. 

Hon.  John  Biasbmas, 

Houae  o/  BepreMntatives. 

Waa/iiniftcm.  D.C. 

DBAS  Mb.  BatsDiAa:  I  hope  you  will  advlie 
the  ooelgners  ot  your  May  36  letter  of  my 
ai^>reclatlon  of  their  aaaurance,  and  of  yours, 
that  your  group  will  eteadfaatly  support  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  mutual  security  program. 
Of  course  I  am  aware  that  we  may  differ  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  Nation's  affairs,  but 
it  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  reassvu-lng,  that 
we  are  in  full  accord  in  respect  to  this  ac- 
tivity so  basic  to  our  security  and  the  futiire 
of  freedom  everywhere. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

DWIGHT    ElS«NHOW13L 

KKPTJBLICAN        EX-CONGRESSM.*N        STRONG        ON 
WOXSS,    WXAK    CM    DZBM 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  personal  reference,  as 
I  listen  to  some  of  the  criticism  directed 
at  me  by  my  Republican  predecessors  in 
CKXigTess  because  I  am  among  those 
Members  ot  Congress  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  Interested  In  having  more  facts 
about  the  U-2  incident — as  I  listen  to 
some  of  my  Republican  predecessor's 
criticisms.  I  am  constrained  to  point  out 
that  the  voice  of  the  demagog  is  once 
more  heard  in  the  land. 

For  the  Republican  ex-Congressman 
who  se^s  to  cover  with  a  blanket  of 
silence  an  honest  and  essential  discus- 
sion of  foreign  policy  events  that  may 
deeply  affect  the  security  of  our  country 
is  very  strong  on  w<»:ds  but  very  weak  on 
deeds  in  the  support  of  freedom  against 
the  menace  of  communism. 

REPtTBLICAN    M-CONCRISSMAN    VOTES 
AGAINST    EISXMHOWXR    PBOGKAK 

For,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Republican  ex- 
Congressman  to  whom  I  refer  on  May  14, 
1958,  voted  for  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization bill  but  on  July  2.  1958. 
turned  right  around  to  vote  against  the 
mutual  security  appropriation  bill. 
This  Republican  ex -Congressman  thus 
cast  his  vote  against  a  program  which 
President  Elsenhower  has  repeatedly  in- 
sisted is  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  against  the  forces  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill  and  I  shall 
vote  for  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions bill  as  well.  The  times  are  too 
dangerous  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
doubletalk  of  voting  for  the  first  and 
against  the  second. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
letter  to  me  dated  May  17,  1960,  from 
Bryce  N.  Harlow,  deputy  assistant  to 
the  President,  concerning  my  vote  in 
support  of  the  mutual  security  author- 
ization bill : 

Thi  Whits  House. 
Washington.  May  17,1960. 
Hon.  John  Bsaoemas, 
House  of  Repreaentativen, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ifc.  Brademas:  On  Saturday  last,  as 
he  completed  preparations  for  the  summit 
conference  in  Paris.  President  Eisenhower 
requested  me  to  send  to  you.  In  his  behalf, 
this  note  of  gratification  and  appreciation 
for  your  support  of  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization bill.  He  stressed  once  again 
his  profound  conviction  that  this  program 
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to  our  own  and  free  world 

against  Communist  imperialism,  and 
Able  also  in  enoouraglng  struggling 
in  less  fortunate  nations   In   their 
to  live  their  lives  in  freedom.    It  Is  a 
requiring,  he  said,  imreeerved  sup- 
by   all    of   our    informed   cltlaens   and 
offlcl4is.  and  he  feels  It  would  be  the  height 
y    to    allow    isolated    administrative 
shortcomings  and  disappointments,  or  local 

political    or     otherwise,     to 

anyone  to  Jettison  or  cripple  the  en- 
u^dertaking. 

ially  the  President  voiced  this  hope. 

4sked  that  it  be  communicated  to  you 

behalf:   that  your  responsible  act  of 

for  the  mutual  security  authorlza- 

l»e  matched  by  a  determined  resistance 

effort  to  effect  massive  reductions  In 

utual  security  appropriations  soon  to 

considered  by  the  House.    Massive  reduc- 

he  pointed  out,  can  be  accomplished 

jy  undermining  oiu  own  security,  free 

security,    and    the    caiue    of    human 

freedom  everirwhere  in  the  world. 

Th(!  President  asked  me  to  explain  that 
he  wduld  have  advised  you  himself  of  these 
views  had  his  time  permitted  before  leaving 
for  Pirls. 

Wi^h  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BetceN.  Harjlow, 
Deputy  A^^sistant  to  the  President. 
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policy  pledges  us  to  work  so  that  they 
may  eventually  regain  their  freedom 
from  the  present  oppressive  Communist 
slave  regime. 


Speaker,  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
will  support  adequate  funds 
mutual  security  program.  It  is 
Interest  of  our  country  and  of  the 
of  human  freedom  that  we  do  so. 


Genocide  Day*"  for  Baltic  Peoples 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.Junel4.1960 


DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
understanding  of  current  world  prob- 
lems is  facilitated  by  placing  them  In  a 
histtrlcal  sequence  since  the  events  of 
the  >ast,  when  duly  documented,  are  a 
grea ;  aid  to  us  in  the  consideration  of 
curr  !nt  problems  and  plans  for  the 
f utu  -e. 

T(  day,  June  14,  sadly  and  with  a  sense 
of  frustration,  we  make  note  of  what  is 
hlst<  rlcally  described  as  Genocide  Day. 
In  June  1941  the  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Unicn  conducted  mass  deportations  of 
Latvans,  Lithuanians,  and  Estonians  to 
cent  al  Russia  from  which  area  very  few 
ever  returned  to  their  homeland.  The 
purpose  of  these  deportations  was  to 
com:  )lete  the  consolidation  of  control  of 
the  (Jonunimists  over  these  previously  in- 
dependent Baltic  peoples.  Each  of  the 
thre;  Baltic  States.  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lith  iania,  had  a  long  history  of  na- 
tions ilistic  opposition  to  Russian  control, 
insp  red.  in  a  great  part,  by  the  religious 
stru<  tures  of  the  countries  which  pro- 
vide(  [  the  people  additional  strength  and 
the  1  iriii  to  resist.  In  the  previous  period 
fron  1918  to  1940,  they  made  remark- 
able strides  in  developing  as  free  nations. 

M'.  Speaker,  we,  in  these  days  of  re- 
new(id  International  tensions  should  re- 
Iterc  te  our  solemn  promise  to  these  brave 
peoples  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 


MilfioB  Rlipinos  Greet  Pretident 
Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pknnstlvanxa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  relevant 
to  the  visit  of  the  President  to  the  Far 
East  Including  the  Philippines,  there  ap- 
peared a  leading  editorial  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  of  New  York  in  its  is- 
sue of  Tuesday,  June  7,  1960.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  this  timely 
editorial: 

A    PaRTICTTLAB    iMPOaXANCB 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Wallace  Binnett. 
Republican,  of  Utah,  last  week.  President 
Elsenhower  said  he  attaches  '•i>arUcular  in- 
terest" to  congressional  enactment  of  a 
4- year  extension  to  the  Sugar  Act  together 
with  flexible  authority  for  the  President  to 
cliange  US.  quotas  for  foreign  producers. 

We  should  think  he  would  attach  particu- 
lar Importance  to  It.  We  should  think  Con- 
gress would,  too,  Including  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  which  Just  voted  a 
simple  1-year  extension  of  the  act.  and  the 
Rules  Committee,  which  is  now  considering 
what  priority,  if  any.  the  subject  should  be 
given  on  the  floor. 

For  as  matters  stand  today,  what  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  has  done  has  been  to 
vote  a  handsome  dividend  for  Mr.  Pldel 
Caatro.  that  well-known  exponent  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life  In  Cuba,  while  threat- 
ening to  deprive  the  President  of  something 
that  could  prove  very  valuable  to  him  and  to 
American  foreign  policy  generally  in  the 
course  of  his  forthcoming  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Far  East. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  and  as  It  would 
stand  until  the  end  of  1961  under  the  1-year 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act  approved  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  whenever  any  do- 
mestic sugar-producing  area  cannot  fill  it*, 
assigned  quota,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  award  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
shortfall  to  Cuba. 

And  right  now  It  looks  as  though  Puerto 
Rican  output  will  fall  short  of  Its  quota  by 
300.000  tons  and  the  Hawaiian  crop  by 
200.000  tons. 

So  the  prospect  is  that  unless  Congress  as 
a  whole  overturns  this  Ill-advised  move  on 
the  p&Tt  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Dr.  Castro's  regime  will  automatically 
get  a  bonus  of  160.000  tons  as  a  reward  for 
his  confiscatory  attacks  on  American  business 
and  for  his  Incessant  vilification  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Institutions.  This  as- 
sumes, of  course,  that  Cuba  could  actually 
supply  that   much,  which  Is  very  doubtful. 

As  we  previously  remarked  In  discussing 
this  subject,  if  anyone  has  ever  demon- 
strated the  need  for  an  extensive  overhaul 
of  U.S.  legislation  on  sugar  quotas.  It  Is  Dr. 
Castro.  It  Is  ridiculous  that  U.S.  controls 
should  be  so  rigidly  fixed  that  they  cannot 
be  adapted  to  changing  circumstances  in 
general,  and  to  deal  with  as  consistently  bad 
an  actor  as  Castro  in  particular. 

But  the  shortcomings  in  the  present  Sugar 
Act  were  evident  long  before  the  present 
Cuban    regime    shot    its    way    Into    power. 


President  Eisenhower  himself  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  these  when  In  nigning 
the  present  act  4  years  ago,  he  said  explicitly 
that  in  any  further  extensions  of  the  act, 
provision  ought  to  be  made  to  permit  the 
Philippines  to  enjoy  the  same  proportionate 
share  of  increasing  American  consumption 
as  is  enjoyed  by  other  countries. 

Not  only  is  the  present  system  too  rigid, 
but  its  rigidity  is  fixed  in  such  a  way  that 
It  discriminates  painfully  against  a  country 
whose  steady  friendship  and  cooperation  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  one  thing  to  be  caught  in  a 
situation  in  which  a  rigid  system  of  controls 
permitted  no  change  to  be  made  for  a  period 
of  years,  as  might  be  the  case  if,  say,  the 
Sugar  Act  had  2  or  3  years  to  run. 

But  it  is  quite  another  to  find  the  way 
open  to  such  a  change,  and  then  fall  to 
make  It.  The  way  is  now  open,  for  the  1956 
Sugar  Act  (which  was  of  4  years'  duration) 
expires  at  the  end  of  this  year,  so  Congress 
must  deal  with  it  in  one  way  or  another 
during  1960  or  the  whole  quota  system  will 
collapse. 

But  here  we  face  a  i}ecullar  situation. 
Congress  has  ordered  the  administration  to 
stop  all  foreign  aid  to  Cuba — an  action  we 
thought  and  still  think  unwise  because  we 
believe  the  administration  should  have  more 
discretion  in  buch  matters.  Now,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  some  other  leg- 
islative circles,  seem  bent  on  refusing  the 
President  the  discretionary  powers  he  needs 
to  cut  down  on  the  quota  bonuses  that 
would  automatically  go  to  Cuba  under  the 
existing  law.  Moreover,  he  Is  stiU  frustrated 
In  his  efforts  to  achieve  a  better  break  for 
the  Philippines,  which  certainly  deserve  one. 

It  certainly  doesn't  make  sense,  unless  it 
is  expressed  In  terms  of  a  conviction  that 
Congress  is  better-equipped  than  the  Presi- 
dent to  handle  the  day-to-day  twists  in  our 
foreign  relations,  economic  as  well  as  politi- 
cal, a  conviction  from  which  we  heartily 
dissent. 

We  very  much  hoF>e  that  more  responsible 
quarters  in  the  Senate  and  House  will  grasp 
that  "particular  importance"  of  passing  a 
sensible  4-year  s\igar  bill,  and  of  doing  so 
before  the  President  sets  off  for  the  Philip- 
pines. 

On  Sunday,  June  12.  the  New  York 
Times  carried  two  articles  datelined 
Havana  entitled  "Reds  Stepping  Up  Mis- 
sions to  Cuba"  and  'American  Hotels 
Seized  in  Havana." 

How  much  more  of  the  Castro  regime 
can  the  American  people  stand? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  told  a  few 
days  ago  by  Secretary  of  State  Herter 
who  spoke  before  the  SEATO  Council, 
that  further  Communist  activity  in  the 
Far  East  is  likely  as  an  aftermath  of  the 
failure  of  talks  at  the  summit.  We  have 
our  firm  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines,  with  600  million  Chinese 
Reds  breathing  down  the  back  of  her 
neck.  It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
had  a  reevaluatlon  of  the  world  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  United  States 
and  the  millions  of  our  friends  in  the  Far 
East,  especially  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Philippine -American  relations  have 
rather  been  subjected  to  a  rough  beat- 
ing. Long  unresolved  problems  between 
the  two  countries  have  generated 
irritants  which  in  turn  have  develop)ed 
into  big  thorns  in  the  side  of  Philippine- 
United  States  friendship.  Most  of  these 
irritants  are  caused  by  misunderstand- 
ings. President  Eisenhower  can  do  much 
to  dispel  these  misunderstandings. 


As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  statement 
made  by  President  Elsenhower  as  his 
reasons  for  the  trip  he  stated  and  I 
quote: 

I  am  going  to  these  countries:  Because 
with  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  we  have 
the  closest  ties  of  association  beginning  six 
decades  ago,  and  because  it  was  In  the 
Philippines  many  years  ago  that  we  launched 
our  first  major  program  to  help  a  develop- 
ing people  achieve  a  prosperous  independ- 
ence. 

PHILIPPINE   STTCAB 

E^^ery  American  is  aware  of  the  sacri- 
fices of  our  friend  and  ally,  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  made  during  World 
War  n.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Philippine 
sugar  industry  because  of  its  experience 
during  World  War  n  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced when  you  consider  that  sugar 
lands  and  processing  f£u;tories  were 
devastated  and  destroyed.  Recovery 
and  rehabilitation  were  slow  because  of 
the  shortage  of  machinery  and  the  lack 
of  cane  seeds,  work  animals,  and  agri- 
cultural implements.  It  actually  con- 
sumed more  than  the  proverbial  7  lean 
years  by  Philippine  sugar  producers  to 
attain  their  prewar  pKisition.  In  the 
period  from  1941-53,  the  Philippines 
shipped  to  the  United  States  only  4,- 
433,501  short  tons  out  of  what  would  have 
been  their  share  of  12.376,000  short  tons. 
Other  foreign  sources,  principally  Cuba, 
supplied  the  difference  of  almost  8  mil- 
lion tons  lost  by  the  Philippine  sugar 
interests  through  no  fault  oi'  their  own. 
The  fsMJility  with  which  U.S.  sugar  users 
were  able  to  obtain  the  sugar  supply 
curtailed  by  the  war  in  the  Fart  East  is 
commendable  and  has  been  recognized 
and  rewarded.  The  Philippine  sugar  in- 
dustry by  the  same  token  should  not  be 
deprived  of  its  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  some  extent  through  sharing  with 
other  foreign  suppliers  the  Increased  de- 
mand in  U.S.  sugar  consumption. 

During  8  years  after  the  liberation  of 
the  Philippines,  sugar  lost  its  preeminent 
position  as  a  Philippine  export  product 
and  ranked  second  to  copra  In  impor- 
tance. Today,  however,  the  sugar  indus- 
try is  again  on  its  prewar  productive  ca- 
pacity and  from  now  on  will  provide  the 
country  with  a  source  of  dollar  income 
of  $100  million  annually.  Moreover,  the 
industry  is  a  major  source  of  revenue  to 
the  Philippine  Government.  According 
to  recent  estimates  25  percent  of  its  total 
receipts  is  derived  from  the  sugar 
industry. 

Among  all  foreign  suppliers  no  other 
country  occupies  the  position  of  the  Re- 
public of  the  Philippines  in  its  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  and  no  fan- 
analogy  might  be  drawn  between  United 
States-Philippine  relations  and  other  in- 
ternational connections  and  loyalties. 
For  more  than  50  years  the  Philippines 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  were  a  part 
of  the  United  States  and  the  continuing 
interest  of  the  Government  and  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  relatively  new  Government 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  manifested 
in  many  generous  gestures.  To  detach 
sugar  legislation  from  a  broad  program 
of  diplomatic,  legislative,  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  collaboration  and  co- 
operation, and  to  adopt  standards  based 
on  such  considerations  as  the  payment 


of  duties,  the  assistance  to  other  coun- 
tries in  exploitation  of  agricultural  re- 
sources or  In  other  respects  on  an  arms 
length  basis  affords  an  anomaly  In  U.S. 
offlcial  and  unofficial  conduct. 

At  this  point  It  may  be  well  again  to 
clarify  what  seems  to  be  an  impression, 
mistaken  though  it  Is,  that  the  fixed 
Philippine  quota  of  980,000  tons  armually 
cannot  be  increased  due  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  trade 
agreement  in  force  between  our  country 
and  the  Philippines.  Article  II  of  the 
Philippine  Trade  Agreement  Revision 
Act  of  1955  specifically  provides: 

The  establishment  herein  of  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amounts  of  Philippine  raw  and 
refined  sugar  that  may  be  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  in  the  United  States 
for  consumption,  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  any  Increases  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  might  allocate  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  future. 

There  are  many  other  strong  economic 
and  political  reasons  for  including  In  any 
revisions  which  this  Congress  makes  of 
the  Sugar  Act  for  the  period  commenc- 
ing January  1,  1961,  an  increase  in  the 
Philippine  quota  commensurate  with 
other  foreign  suppliers  to  meet  the  an- 
nual increased  sugar  needs  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  not  elaborate  upon  them, 
but  point  again  only  to  the  moral  obliga- 
tion which  we  have  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner In  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  reflected 
in  the  editorial  which  I  have  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  at  this  very  time  we  would 
allow  the  Philippines  to  share  in  In- 
creased consumption. 


Address  by  James  C.  Ofirer  Before  the 
Ahepa  Tristate  CoBTeation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHirSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  12,  1960,  at 
the  Ahepa  Tristate  Convention,  Port- 
land, Maine,  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Oliver],  made  a  noteworthy  address 
which  I  feel  could  give  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  and  which  I  deem  a  plesisure  to  in- 
clude in  this  Record.  The  address  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of 
hiunlUty  that  I  speak  here  today  before  you, 
a  distinguished  assembly  of  American  citi- 
zens of  Oreek-Amerlcan  extraction. 

Yet,  it  Is  most  appropriate  that  I,  as  an 
elected  public  ofBcial.  holding  office  through 
the  indulgence  of  a  free  electorate  in  one  of 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  all  as- 
semblies of  free  men,  the  U.S.  House  of  Elep- 
resentatives,  should  take  advantage  of  this 
great  privilege  which  you  have  accorded  me 
to  address  you,  the  dedicated  members  of 
Ahepa. 

For,  as  your  freely  elected  Representative, 
here  In  this  meeting  assembled  today,  I  take 
this  oKXMtunlty  to  apeak  to  you  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  as  fought  for  and  practiced  by 
the  ancestors  of  all  of  us.    I,  also,  must  avail 
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mjwU  at  this  (^portunltx  to  warn  you  that 
the  threat  ot  loss  of  freedom  hangs  heavlty 
over  us  and.  In  fact,  over  the  entire  world. 

Today  we  face  a  ooounon  foe,  not  only  In 
Greece  and  In  America  but  In  every  section 
of  the  world,  more  ruthless,  more  cunning, 
mcHre  determined,  more  barberously  willing 
and  eager  to  enslave  mankind  than  were  the 
Huns,  the  Slavs,  the  P«^ans,  and  all  the 
other  power-drunk  conquerors  ot  the  ages. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chinese,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  have  never  changed  their 
spots.  These  despollers  of  freedom  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  conquest  of  peace-loving  and 
freedom-worshipping  peoples  of  the  Western 
World.  Their  boast  that  they  will  binry  us 
Is  no  Idle  talk.  This  Is  no  game  which  they 
are  playing  for  mere  marbles  of  gain.  They 
are  playing  In  deadly  earnest  and  tot  keeps. 
We  are  fat,  we  are  complacent,  we  are  un- 
willing to  listen  to  the  hard  facts  and  the 
harsh  realities  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 
today. 

Your  family  ancestors  in  Greece  for  cen- 
turies faced  up  to  the  facts  of  life,  as  for 
example  at  lliermopylae  and  Salamls.  A 
muOl  and  battered  slab  of  marble  discovered 
about  a  year  ago  In  Trolaen.  Just  south  of 
Athens,  tells,  through  its  Inscription,  of  the 
battle  orders  issiied  by  Themlstocles  when 
the  Persians  were  on  the  march  from  Sardes, 
the  seat  of  their  government. 

This  slab  and  its  Inscription  of  fighting 
words  has  been  described  by  its  discoverer 
as  the  Athenian  equivalent  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

In  truth,  this  battle  order  cut  In  marble 
backgrounds  the  crucial  victory  ot  the  Greeks 
that  followed  at  Salamis  over  the  greatest 
empire  of  that  period  of  history.  It  gave 
your  ancestors  command  of  the  sea.  It  re- 
stored their  freedom  to  p\irsue  their  ideals 
ot  liberty  and  made  possible  their  golden  age 
for  which  mankind  has  ever  since  gained  the 
political  and  cultural  inspiration  which  will 
never  be  extinguished. 

So.  my  friends,  we  know  from  the  past  that 
we  must  fight  for  freedom  and  the  heritage 
of  llber^  which,  in  fact,  have  been  passed 
to  us  In  this  generation  on  a  sliver  platter 
and  which  we  are  destined  to  lose  if  we  fail 
to  wake  up  to  the  threatening  clouds  which 
are  becoming  ever  blacker,  almost  daily. 

Then,  again,  as  we  refer  in  rather  inade- 
quate words  to  another  episode  in  the  glor- 
ious history  of  your  great  fatherland,  we 
are  once  more  inspired  by  the  bravery  and 
the  Indomitable  courage  of  the  Greek  people 
and  its  leadership  of  the  past. 

It  was  139  years  ago  when  Archbishop 
CJermanos  ot  Patras  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  his  monastery  at  Kalavryta  against 
the  Turks  on  March  25,  and  his  people 
Joined  him  in  this  natl<xial  struggle  against 
their  oppressors,  his  daring  act  ushered  in 
a  new  day  for  the  Greek  people.  That 
courageous  deed  by  a  stouthearted  digni- 
tary of  the  Greek  Church  marked  a  sharp 
break  frotn  the  events  of  preceding  cen- 
txiries  when  Greeks  were  subjected  suc- 
cessively to  the  Romans,  the  Prankish  kings 
and  the  Tvu-ks.  That  day  became  the  In- 
dependence day  of  the  Greeks. 

We  in  this  country  have  always  held  the 
Greeks  In  exceptionally  high  esteem.  We 
have  always  had  great  sympathy  for  them, 
and  have  done  our  utmost  to  help  them 
whenever  we  co\ild.  In  their  fight  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  against  the  tjrranny 
of  the  Turks,  and  especially  in  their  desider- 
ate struggle  to  maintain  their  independence 
against  fascism,  nazism.  communism,  and 
all  forms  of  totalitarianism,  they  have 
counted  upon  our  sympathy  and  on  our  aid. 
We  are  proud  to  say  that  fcwtunately  we  have 
been  in  a  position  to  help  them  and  have 
not  disappointed  them.  And  this  has  been 
true  in  the  past  as  it  is  at  present. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Greek  war  (rf  in- 
dependence a  number  ot  philhellenic  groups 
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formed  in  this  country  for  the  purpose 
of  ra  sing  funds  and  thus  extending  material 
aid  t  >  the  fighting  Greeks.    A  wave  o*  phll- 

hellealc  enthusiasm  swept  over  America. 
Preslpent  Monroe  himself  was  not  Immune 
contagion  of  this  phllhellenlsm.  This 
shown  in  his  annual  message  on 
3,  1822,  when  he  gave  some  rea- 
for  our  Interest  in  the  Greek  cause, 
mention  of  Greece,"  he  said,  "fills  the 
with  the  most  exalted  sentiments  and 
in  our  bosoms  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature  is  susceptible.  Superior 
and  refinement  in  the  arts,  heroic  gal- 
in  action,  disinterested  patriotism,  en- 
zeal  and  devotion  in  favor  of  pub- 
personal  liberty  are  associated  with 
-ecollections  of  ancient  Greece.  That 
a  country  should  have  been  over- 
and  so  long  hidden,  as  It  were. 
the  world  under  a  gloomy  despotism 
lieen  a  caiise  of  unceasing  and  deep  re- 
for  ages  past.  It  was  natural,  there- 
that  the  reappearance  of  those  people 
t|ieir  original  character,  contending  in 
of  their  liberties,  should  produce  that 
excitement  and  sympathy  in  their 
which  have  been  so  signally  displayed 
throiighout  the  United  States.  A  strong  hope 
entertained  that  these  people  vrtll  recover 
independence  and  resume  their  eqiial 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 
was  an  eloquent  and  welccxne  expla- 
As  the  elected  head  of  the  govern- 
of  this  country,  he  expressed  the  feel- 
our  people.  No  less  eloquent  was 
Webster,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious 
of  his  day,  when  he  char- 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence  as 
of  a  greater  struggle  between  the  ab- 
and  the  regiilated  governments.  He 
that  America  could  not  and  should 
aloof  from  world  affairs,  and  it  was 
for  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
country  to  take  a  stand.  "As  one  of 
states  among  the  nations,"  he  de- 
"as  a  great  and  rapidly  rising  republic, 
be  Impossible  for  us,  if  we  were 
(flBposed,  to  prevent  our  principles,  our 
and  our  example  from  producing 
effect  upon  the  opinions  and  hopes  of 
throughout  the  civilized  world." 
side  of  this  question,"  he  added,  re- 
to  the  Greek  War  of  Independence,  "Is 
for  us,  even  without  OMt  own  volition, 
history,  ova  situation,  our  character, 
nece4Barily  decide  our  position  and  our 
before  we  have  even  time  to  ask 
we  have  an  cation.  Our  place  is 
side  of  free  institutions." 
are  many  fine  thoughts  and  noble 
in  these  few  sentences  of  that  iniml- 
statesman,  but  the  core  is  found 
last  sentence,  for  It  reflects  the  full 
]  ree  American  spirit;  our  place  Is,  and 
ajlways  been,  on  the  side  of  free  insti- 
erected  and  kept  erect  by  free  men. 
1he  Greeks  were  among  the  forerunners 
men  who  founded  free  institutions 
flight  for  their  preservation, 
has  our  expression  of  sympathy  and 
of  kinship  of  ideas  with  the  Greeks 
imlted  to  mere  words  and  declarations. 
'  rell  known  that  whenever  Greelts  have 
In  trouble,  in  need  of  material  aid,  we 
l>een  generous  In  helping  them.  This 
parUcularly  true  at  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  and,  of  course,  more  so 
and  since  the  end  of  the  last  war. 
in  the  course  of  that  war,  when  Greece 
cjferrun  by  the  Axis  forces,  our  wartime 
the  late  Franklin  Roosevelt,  de- 
confldently  that  Greece  would  be 
and  rewarded  for  her  heroic  fight 
on  th*  side  of  democracies  against  the  forces 
of  barbarism  and  darkness.  He  certainly 
echoeil  the  true  and  genuine  sentiment  of 
the  people  of  this  coxintry  when  he  said: 
'I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
assur^  my  friends  of  Greek  origin  and  Greek 
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birth  everywhere  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
American  Government  to  help  Greece  to 
the  utmost  of  its  capabilities." 

Our  postwar  xole  In  Greek  affairs,  our  aid 
to  Greece,  both  financially  and  militarily.  Ik 
rather  widely  known  and  I  need  not  dwell 
upon  them  in  detail.  As  soon  as  circum- 
stances permitted,  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  we  were  more  generous  in  aiding 
Greece  than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  In 
March  1947  when  we  were  asked  by  the  hard- 
pressed  Greek  Government  for  urgent  emer- 
gency and  military  assistance,  we  felt  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  comply  with  this  request. 
The  then  President  Truman  felt  that  it  wa.s 
our  solemn  responsibility  to  give  all  we  could 
to  save  Greece  from  the  tightening  clutches 
of  communism.  In  his  message  to  Congress 
on  March  12.  the  President  declared:  "I  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress  wish  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
appeal  of  the  Greek  Government." 

Here  again  the  President  was  echoing  the 
sincere  wishes  of  our  people.  We  could  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  the  Greek 
Government,  even  though  we  had  already 
expended  more  than  $500  million  in  the  torm 
of  supplies,  lend-lease  aid,  and  under  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. Fortunately,  we  had  some 
more  expendable  dollars,  and  we  did  not 
seem  to  mind  to  add  close  to  93  billion  worth 
of  aid  to  the  Greeks.  Yes,  the  Greeks  have 
deserved  well  of  us.  I  am  indeed  glad  to 
say  that  we  were  able  and  willing  thus  to 
pay  at  least  a  part  of  our  Intellectual  debt 
which  we  all  feel  h\mianity  owes  to  Greece 
and  to  the  Greek  genius. 

In  their  enthusiasm  for  creative  things  of 
lasting  value,  the  attainments  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Greeks  remain  unsurpassed 
and  unequaled.  In  their  fervent  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  democracy,  they  have  strug- 
gled against  great  odds,  have  fought  bravely 
and  have  guarded  their  democratic  institu- 
tions tenaciously.  For  almost  2,000  years, 
from  14«  B.C.  to  AD.  1821.  Greece  was 
ruled  by  the  Romans,  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  by  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Prom  the 
Battle  of  Oorlnth  In  140  B.C.  when 
Greece  was  overrun  by  Roman  legions  to 
the  Battle  of  Navarlno  in  1827  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end  In  Greece,  Greeks  lived 
under  alien  rule,  but  during  those  centuries 
their  spirit  of  freedom  was  not  extinguished; 
their  dauntless  will  to  fight  never  deserted 
them.  And  the  best  proof  of  that  was  the 
long,  often  despairing,  and  almost  endless 
fight  which  they  carried  on  for  8  years  be- 
fore they  could  attain  their  freedom  and 
independence. 

While  we  are  discussing  the  Greek  heritage 
to  the  civilization  of  the  free  world  It  would 
be  most  remiss  of  me  to  neglect  a  brief 
reference  to  the  tragedy  of  Cyprus  where 
the  Greek  majority  have  been  frustrated  for 
too  long  in  their  legitimate  fight  for  this 
preponderantly  Greek  area.  The  gallant 
strtiggle,  symbolized  by  the  dedicated  efforU 
of  that  great  patriot.  Archbishop  Markarlys, 
win  eventually  succeed  and  the  ends  of  Jus- 
tice will  be  served.     Of  this.  I  feel  certain. 

Today,  my  friends  of  Ahepa,  these  memo- 
rable events  of  history  Inspire  us  to  defend 
our  freedom  and  liberty,  eternally,  against 
the  Impending  and  potential  dangers  of 
totalitarian  tyrants. 

I  should  speak,  if  time  permitted,  of  the 
great  contributions  which  have  been  made 
to  America  by  those  in  yo\ir  families  who 
came  to  our  shores  and  now  comprise  In 
every  center  of  papulation  in  the  United 
States  the  core  of  God-loving,  law-abiding, 
public  spirited  citizenry,  which  has  helped 
to  make  and  will  continue  to  help  to  keep 
America  great. 

I  would  speak,  my  friends,  If  time  per- 
mitted of  the  cultural  contributions  which 
America  has  gained  from  the  Illustrious  his- 
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tory  of  Greece  and  its  people  down  through 
the  centuries.  For  these  America  Is  pro- 
fotmdly  grateful. 

But  the  greatest  contribution  of  all  is  the 
philosophy  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  individual.  It  Is  for  these 
that  freedom  loving  people  all  over  the 
world  must  be  the  most  grateful.  It  is  for 
these  priceless  values  that  we  must  prepare 
to  fight  when  threatened.  It  Is  fcM-  this  heri- 
tage which  our  forefathers  died  to  preserve 
that  we  will  fight  to  defend  against  any  and 
every  enemy  of  human  self-respect  wherever 
and  whenever  he  shows  his  \igly  head  and  his 
rocket  rattling  belligerency. 

In  closing,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my 
friends  of  Ahepa,  may  that  day  never  come 
again  when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  fight  in 
defense  of  these  greatest  of  all  assets  of  man- 
kind, freedom  and  liberty,  but,  if,  God  for- 
bid. It  does  come  then  In  the  philosophy  of 
the  song  of  the  Greek  heroes  ot  the  ages, 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  our  one  and  only 
reply: 

I  may  have  a  rock  for  my  pillow 

And  only  the  enow  for  my  cover 

But  I  will  never  serve  as  a  slave ! 

Dig  a  grave  for  me 

Large  and  deep. 

That  I  may  stand  with  my  gun — 

Ready  to  fight. 


Tbe  Baltic  Peoples  and  Their  Tragic  Fate 
in  1940 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   WXW    TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  NfULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
modem  history  of  the  Estonians,  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  has  been  fraught 
with  much  tragedy  relieved  by  occa- 
sional triumph.  Centvirles  before  World 
War  I  they  had  lost  their  Independence 
and  lived  under  foreign  regimes. 

The  end  of  that  war  ushered  in  a  new 
era  for  these  peoples.  All  three  regained 
and  proclaimed  their  independence  in 
1919.  established  their  own  democratic 
governments.  These  governments  wa^e 
duly  recognized  by  other  countries  and 
they  became  members  of  the  world  com- 
munity of  nations. 

During  the  period  of  freedom  which 
they  enjoyed  during  the  interwar  years, 
they  rebuilt  their  war -ravaged  countries, 
and  were  perfectly  content  with  their 
lot.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the 
larger  world  of  international  politics  and 
diplomacy  they  were  not  masters  of  their 
fate. 

With  the  rise  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ments both  in  Germany  and  in  Russia 
the  Baltic  peoples  found  themselves  in  a 
very  precarious  position.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  mfidntaining  their  independ- 
ence until  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war, 
and  then  brute  Soviet  force  became  the 
arbiter  of  their  fate. 

As  the  friends  of  these  peoples  in  the 
West  became  involved  in  the  war,  the  So- 
viet Union  felt  free  to  deal  with  the 
Baltic  peoples  as  its  dictator  wished — 
to  occupy  and  annex  these  countries  and 
enslave  their  inhabitants.  This  was 
done  not  only  in  a  high-handed  manner 
but  by  resorting  to  barbaric  methods. 


By  early  June  1940  these  countries 
were  occupied  by  the  Red  arnn'  and  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  mcmth  the  Soviet 
authorities  in  these  covmtrles  roimded 
up  all  those  suspected  of  opposing  com- 
munism, numbering  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, and  exiled  them  to  the  distant 
comers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  that 
day  to  this,  20  years  after  that  tragic 
event,  we  still  do  not  exactly  know  the 
fate  of  these  helpless  and  unfortunate 
people  who  were  arrested,  herded  into 
freight  cars  and  destined  to  incarcera- 
tion, servitude,  and  even  death  in  deso- 
late parts  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  it  is  possible  that  some  of  these 
people,  who  survived  the  terrible  years  in 
exile,  have  returned  to  their  homeland, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  most  of  them 
have  died  in  exile  and  misery,  far  away 
from  their  beloved  homeland. 

In  observing  the  20th  anniversary  of 
that  tragic  event,  the  Soviet  deportations 
of  men,  women,  and  children  by  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  in  1940  from  the  Bal- 
tic States,  we  pray  for  the  souls  of  these 
brave  but  helpless  people. 


Sound  Debt  Manaf  ement 


EXTENSION  C^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  WESTLAND 

or   WASHIMVrON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  took  note  of  the  recent  Treas- 
ury offering  to  exchange  up  to  $5 '/a  l»l- 
lion  of  new  4-year  notes  and  8-year 
bonds  for  outstanding  securities  matur- 
ing on  November  15,  1961.  The  gentle- 
man views  this  offering  as  a  giveaway, 
inasmuch  as  the  existing  bonds  are 
earning  interest  at  2^  percent,  whereas 
the  new  notes  and  bonds  will  earn  rates 
of  3%  percent  and  3%  percent,  respec- 
tively. 

The  gentlwnan's  predilection  for  per- 
petually low  interest  rates,  which  could 
only  lead  to  disastrous  Inflation,  are  well 
known  to  us.  and  need  not  be  repeated  at 
this  time.  It  is  impoitant  that  the 
record  be  set  straight,  however,  and  that 
the  current  Treasury  operation  be  judged 
for  exactly  what  it  is — a  sound  and 
imaginative  debt  management  trans- 
action that  will  ease  the  task  of  the  next 
administration  and  benefit  the  American 
people. 

The  facts  are  these.  On  November  15, 
1961,  $11.2  billion  of  21/2 -percent  bonds 
come  due,  of  which  almost  $11  billlMi 
are  held  by  public  investors.  This  huge 
amount  is  the  largest  publicly  held 
maturity  now  outstanding.  The  easiest 
course  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Anderson  to  take  would  be  to  do  nothing, 
but  simply  ignore  the  problan  that  will 
confront  the  Treasury  in  November  1961. 

If  the  size  of  this  maturity  is  not  in 
some  way  reduced,  the  pressure  on  the 
Government  securities  market  in  Nbv«n- 
ber   1961  could  be  almost  unbearable. 


As  anyone  even  vaguely  familiar  with 
the  market  mechanism  knows,  $11  bil- 
lim  of  securities  is  simply  too  much  to 
refinance  eDciently  at  one  time.  Any 
attempt  to  do  so  would  shoot  interest 
rates  upward  and  could  greatly  disrupt 
the  market.  This  could  do  serious  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  sound  Government 
finance.  It  would  not  be  responsible  for 
Secretary  Anderson  to  ignore  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  implies 
that  it  is  foolish  to  offer  securities  vitti 
higher  Interest  rates  for  outstanding 
bonds  with  lower  rates.  He  attempts  to 
compare  the  situation  with  an  individual 
who  might  voluntarily  refinance  a  home 
mortgage  or  an  automobile  loan  at  a 
higher  rate.  But  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us  would  agree  that  such  an  action, 
rather  than  being  ImiM-ovident,  would  be 
quite  apprc^sriate  if  the  individual  were 
ccmfronted,  as  is  the  Treasury,  with  a 
huge  amount  of  debt  coming  due  all  at 
once.  Such  an  individual  would  be  wise 
to  arrange  for  refinancing  some  of  the 
debt  well  in  advance,  even  if  he  had  to 
pay  a  little  more  in  interest  to  do  so. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  assurance  at  all 
that  the  Treasury  will  be  paying  more 
interest  for  this  necessary  debt  extension 
than  if  it  waited  imtil  November  1961  to 
meet  the  problan.  In  fact,  tbe  necessary 
rate  of  interest  to  refinance  $11  billion 
of  securities  at  one  time  could  be  very 
high  indeed. 

There  is  another  important  reason  for 
the  Treasury  offering.  The  refusal  of 
the  Congress  to  remove  the  4  Va -percent 
interest  rate  ceiling  has  forced  the 
Treasury  to  sit  by  while  the  outstanding 
marketable  debt  has  grown  shorter  and 
shorter  in  maturity.  Today,  almost  80 
percent  matures  within  5  years.  This 
progressive  shortening  of  the  debt  can- 
not be  viewed  with  complacency;  it  is 
highly  dangerous.  It  forces  the  Treas- 
ury to  come  into  the  market  more  fre- 
quently and  for  larger  amoimts.  and  it 
complicates  the  problems  of  avoiding  in- 
flation, because  the  shorter  a  security 
gets,  the  more  like  money  it  is. 

Thus,  the  current  offering  Is  a  sensi- 
ble and  well-designed  attempt  to  stretch 
out  some  of  this  ever-shortening  debt. 
The  Treasury  is  offering  a  coupon  rate 
of  3%  percent  on  the  new  8-year  bond. 
It  is  willing,  as  stated  many  times,  to 
sell  a  reasonable  amoimt  of  such  bonds, 
and  would  have  done  so  in  the  past  year, 
but  the  41/2 -percent  ceiling  has  prevented 
such  action. 

The  record  should  also  be  set  straight 
on  the  net  Interest  cost  of  this  opera- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Texas  main- 
tains that  the  extra  interest  payable  be- 
tween June  23,  1960,  and  November  15, 
1961,  to  those  holders  who  elect  to  ex- 
change will  come  to  $130  million  on  the 
whole  $5.5  billion.  The  gentleman's 
arithmetic  confuses  me,  because  I  come 
up  with  an  additional  cost,  for  that 
period  alone,  of  about  $99  million.  But 
this  is  not  the  significant  figure,  If  we 
agree,  as  we  should,  that  some  debt  ex- 
tension at  this  time  is  imperative,  lest 
our  huge  public  debt  grows  ever  shorter 
in  maturity.  The  true  net  cost,  then, 
must  be  judged  in  terms  of  what  it  would 
cost  the  Treasury  today  to  obtain  the 
debt  extension  beyond  November  1961 
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represented  by  the  new  4-year  notes  and 
C-year  bonds.  Assuming  market  condi- 
tions in  November  1961  are  as  they  are 
today,  such  seciuitles  would  have  to  carry 
interest  rates  no  less  than  AV2  percent 
and  4  Ml  percent,  respectively.  On  this 
basis,  the  net  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
achieving  this  valuable  debt  extension  is 
less  than  $25  million,  a  modest  amount 
indeed  in  view  of  the  good  that  will  be 
achieved. 

Finally,  note  should  be  made  of  the 
reference  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  this  offering  as  a  "big  giveaway." 
If  such  were  the  case,  we  would  expect 
current  holders  of  the  2 1/2 -percent  bonds 
to  be  clamoring  to  exchange  for  the  new 
securities.  But  the  New  York  Times  noted 
the  other  morning — June  9 — that,  as  the 
books  opened  yesterday,  "dealers  in  Gov- 
ernment securities  continued  to  sense 
that  the  Treasury  invitation  would  meet 
largely  with  indifference."  This  is  hard- 
ly a  picture  of  a  gigantic  giveaway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  who  occupies  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
November  1961,  regardless  of  party,  will 
owe  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  for  his 
courage  and  imagination  in  making  this 
current  offering.  Rather  than  criticizing 
this  action,  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  rise  up  with  a  resounding  vote  of 
thanks. 


Captive  Nations  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14. 1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  the  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  leaders  to  ignore  the  tax- 
payers and  suspend  congressional  work 
for  purpose  of  their  preconvention  ac- 
tivity, I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  a  very  important  commemo- 
rative occasion  which  deserves  our  com- 
plete attention  and  support. 

I  hop>e  that  we  can  all  put  aside  parti- 
san feelings  and  cooperate  in  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  Week,  July  17- 
23,  to  display  to  the  world  the  concern  of 
individual  U.S.  Congressmen  for  lack  of 
freedom  that  exists  in  these  unfortunate 
countries  now  engulfed  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

i  need  not  remind  you  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
agreements  that  drove  these  people  into 
political  slavery.  Groups  of  dedicated 
American  citizens  who  are  concerned 
with  the  plight  of  people  in  Rumania, 
Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Yugo- 
slavia, East  Germany,  Ukraine,  and  other 
segments  of  the  Russian  Empire  will  be 
using  that  week  to  remind  all  Americans 
of  the  desire  to  maintain  interest  in  these 
Iron  Curtain  countries  and  work  effec- 
tively toward  their  eventual  freedom. 

Since  freedom  is  such  a  precious  thing, 
we  who  often  take  its  blessings  for 
granted  could  learn  much  observing  and 
understanding  the  suffering  of  those  who 


lost  their  freedom  to  the  ruthless 

lunist  regimes. 

I  Nations  Week  must  be  remem- 

by  all  of  us.    I  appeal  to  you  to 

it   your   attention   in   the   period 

betvieen  the  national  conventions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MA'-SACHUSETTS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

ektend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 

include   part  of   my  remarks  as   guest 

at  the  department  of  Massachu- 

1960  convention  held  on  June  11, 

at  Springfield,  Mass.: 

the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  of 
the  V-S.A.,  is  less  than  2  years  old. 

1  though  the  average  age  of  our  mem- 
bership Is  In  the  sixties,  we  believe  that  our 
period   of  growth   is  Just   ahead    of 
In  fact,  there  will  be  a  few  of  our  corn- 
left  to  remind  the  Nation  of  our  serv- 
■ind   to  our   ideals,   in    the  year  2000. 
those   who   say    that   our    organlz  ttion 
for  one  purpose  only,  I  say  that  dur- 
he  next  10  to  20  years  we  shall  develop 
fu(lbodled  program  to  strengthen  our  na- 
1  heritage,  and  to  protect  our  freedom, 
line   with    this,    we    have   taken    steps 
the   creation   of   a  memorial   to   the 
of  World  War  I. 
is  likely   that   it   will   be   built    in   the 
icii^ity   of  Washington,   D.C.,   near   the   site 
famous  Civil  War  battlefield.     Its  prox- 
to   Arlington   National   Cemetery   and 
heroic    shrines    will    emphasize     the 
which  unites  all  who  have  fought  in 
of  our  liberties,  through  the  genera- 
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Tills  is  a  good  beginning 

Wprld   War   I   had   its  special    go.ils,    that 

a  new  vision  to  our  national  purpose. 

Uitder   the  farseelng   leadership   of   Presl- 

Wilson,  we  were  In  step  with  the  future 

Although  the  cause  for  which  we  fought  and 

was  betrayed  by  politics  at  home,  and 

ctnsplracies  abroad,  we  know  that  we  did 

lacriflce  In  vain.     The  enemy  of  1917   18 

friend  of  today — and  one  of  the  allied 

of    those    days,    seized    by    the    new 

ny    of    communism — has    become    the 

that  would   conquer   the  world. 

this  age  of  swift  communications,  and 

n^issiles  that  leap  across  the  oceans,  the 

becomes  more   imperative  for  a  world 

orga|iization     to     eliminate     warfare.     And 

that  time  comes,  the  world  can   look 

to  Woodrow   Wilson   and    to   the   men 

fought    to    make    the    world    safe    for 
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we  achieve  that  goal  we  shall  have 

oiercome  many  dangers,  and  to  learn  new 

tech  ilques  for  turning  back  the  Communist 

hal  enge  to  our  survival. 

Arjund   the  clock,  communism  is  waging 

igalnst  us  with  economic  and  political, 

asychological  weapons. 

because  of  this  invisible  but  unrelat- 

^rategy,  many  of  our  people  And  it  hard 

omprehend    that   we    are    presently    en- 

in  a  war  where  we  could  suffer  defeat 

slavery  without  a  shot  being  fired. 

zigs  and  zags  of  Communist  policy  are 

against  the  minds  of  the  free  world 

to  confuse,  disarm,  and  demoralize 

the  Communist   takeover. 
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We  were  shocked  and  dismayed  when 
Khrushchev  sabotaged  the  summit  confer- 
ence and  insTllted  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

But  we  should  have  been  prepared  for 
any  eventuality.  Including  that  one.  and 
should  have  been  ready  with  measures  to 
counteract  it. 

Our  great  weakness  is  the  belief  that  the 
Communists  will  respond  to  reason,  when  we 
should  know  by  this  time  that  they  will  ex- 
ploit every  sign  of  weakness  or  Indecision 
on  our  part. 

In  the  field  of  psychological  warfare  we 
sometimes  help  them  without  realizing  it. 

When  Khrushchev  wrecked  the  summit 
conference  it  was  news — sensational  news— 
but  we  did  not  have  to  play  It  up  to  the  ex- 
tent that  we  did.  I  noticed  on  one  day  that 
a  highly  respectable  New  York  newspaper 
carried  six  separate  stories  on  Its  front  page, 
each  one  of  them  containing  the  name  of 
Khrushchev  in  its  headlines.  This  over- 
emphasis gave  to  the  Communist  dictator 
the  recognition  and  the  prestige  that  he  does 
not  deserve.  In  other  words,  he  scored  a 
propaganda  victory,  and  this  newspaper 
helped  him  to  exploit  It — by  featuring  him 
In  six  front-page  stories. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  how  the  Com- 
munists play  upon  your  gullibility,  and  use 
us  to  further  their  own  ends. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  disturbed  by 
our  preoccupation  with  the  defense.  This 
Is  a  negative  frame  of  mind,  that  gives  every 
advantage  to  the  Communists.  It  betrays 
fear  of  Initiative,  and  fear  of  mounting  the 
counteroffenslve  to  win  the  minds  of  men. 

Tlie  Communists  spend  on  brainwashing, 
$2  a  year  for  every  person  In  the  free  world, 
while  we  spend  only  2  cents  for  each  person 
within  the  Communist  orbit  in  an  effort  to 
reach  them  with  the  truth. 

To  expose  the  lies  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda which  so  often  hypnotize  innocent 
people  and  then  to  advance  the  ml.sslonary 
work  of  freedom,  we  must  enlarge  and  In- 
tensify our  program  not  only  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  but  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  underdeveloped  minds.  In 
the  West  as  well  as  In  the  East. 

Remember  how  the  Communists  promoted 
the  so-called  Stockholm  peace  petition  a  few 
years  ago  and  Induced  millions  of  well- 
meaning  people  In  the  free  world  to  sign  it' 
Under  the  cloak  of  the  word  "peace"  which 
appeals  to  most  of  humanity,  they  sought  to 
lull  the  free  world  into  a  sense  of  false  se- 
curity. Fortunately,  more  realistic  minds 
saw  through  this  clever  maneuver,  and  were 
not  fooled  by  it. 

Although  myself  and  a  few  other  Con- 
gressmen vigorously  protested  against  the 
invitation  of  the  White  House  to  have  Khru- 
shchev visit  the  United  States,  we  opened 
the  doors  of  our  hospitality  to  him. 

Many  Americans  deluded  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  impressed  and 
softened  by  the  evidence  of  our  material 
prosperity.  But  in  one  of  his  tantrums  at 
Los  Angeles  he  threatened  to  "bury  us,"  if 
we  failed  to  appease  him  by  concessions  that 
would  mean  surrender  on  the  Installment 
plan. 

Soviet  diplomacy  Is  not  diplomacy  In  the 
accepted  meaning  of  that  term.  It  Is  a 
principal  weapon  among  the  many  used  by 
Soviet  propaganda.  "Every  form  of  ex- 
change between  Communist  and  other  coun- 
tries, whether  diplomatic,  culturtil,  com- 
mercial or  technical.  Is  conceived  and  worked 
out  with  propaganda  In  mind."  According 
to  Suzanne  Labln  who  wrote  "The  Unrelent- 
ing War."  a  study  of  the  strategy  and  tech- 
niques of  Communist  propaganda  and  In- 
filtration. 

"AH  members  of  Soviet  missions  abroad 
are  trained  primarily  to  charm  and  hood- 
wink high  political  or  financial  circles  in  the 
countries  they  are  to  undermine." 
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J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  aptly 
described  the  Oommunlats  •■  "maatfln  cf 

deceit." 

But,  in  spite  of  these  warnings,  too  many 
Americans  are  apathetic  toward  the  danger. 

The  Congress  Is  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  strengthen  our  retaliatory  power  in 
order  to  discourses  and  prevent  a  massive 
surprise  attack  upon  the  free  world. 

But  this  is  not  enough. 

Our  one,  dangerous,  unprotected  front  Is 
psychological,  political. 

On  the  battlefield  of  "the  war  of  minds" 
It  la  foUy  to  sit  back  and  wait.  We  must 
advance  toward  definite  goals  and  with  firm 
ptirpoae. 

Earlier  In  my  remarks,  I  mentioned  the 
need  of  a  well-rounded  and  positive  program 
for  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  at  the 
U.S.A. 

As  we  are  the  older  veterans,  we  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  leadership  in 
order  to  make  otir  country  strcmg  and  to 
keep  It  vlgUant. 

But  we  also  have  needs  of  our  own.  and 
those  needs  have  been  neglected  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  self-respect  re- 
quires that  we  battle  to  overcome  the  bene- 
fits deficit  that  has  discriminated  against 
the  veterans  of  1917-18. 

We  shall  attain  equality  with  our  fellow 
veterans  of  other  wars  only  when  we  finally 
succeed  In  winning  a  service  pension  for  all 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World 
War  I. 


The  Trail  of  Hoorcr't  Life  aa  Americas 
Heritage — Speech  at  the  Dedication  of 
the  Hoover  Boy  Scout  Trail  at  West 
Branch,  Iowa,  Satordaj,  Jane  11, 1960, 
by  Congressman  Fred  Schwengel 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  June  11,  I  was  privileged  to 
be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Trail  for  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  Iowa  at  Herbert  Hoover's 
birthplace  in  West  Branch,  Iowa. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  only  fitting 
that  I  pay  tribute  to  the  wonderful  force 
for  good  which  President  Hoover  has 
been,  not  only  in  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram, but  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Herbert  Hoover 
is  one  of  the  greatest  living  Americans 
and  the  attributes  which  have  marked 
his  distinguished  career  provide  guide- 
lines for  all  of  us  in  becoming  better  cit- 
izens and  in  dedicating  ourselves  in 
.■serving  our  fellow  man. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  I  would 
like  to  bring  my  address  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  ask  that  the  speech 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The   Trail  ot  Hoovir's  L»t,   an   Amfbican 

(.Speech  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hoover 
Trail.  June  11,  1960,  by  the  Honorable 
Fred  Schwencei.) 

This  dedication  of  this  Hoover  Trail  Is  a 
historic,  meaningful  event  In  the  life  of  this 
Nation  and  It  wUl  prove  to  be  a  picturesque 
feature  of  your  Boy  Scout  program. 


The  appeal  of  lowa^  oouniryBlde  Is  attoxxg. 
but  tbs  cltlKsnshlp  values  that  we  can  get 
from  appropriate  tbougb.ta  during  this  dedi- 
cation can  llk«wlas  be  Jtrj  Important. 

The  combination  ot  the  lUe  of  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  Scout  pirogram,  and  the  Iowa 
woodlands  and  countryside  Is  a  rare  and 
beautiful  combination  that  should  give  to 
us  a  special  message  of  confidence  In  and 
hope  for  the  future  of  America. 

It  Is  my  desire  that  we  may  receive  from 
this  dedication  a  little  of  what  the  sxirround- 
IngB  of  West  Branch  gave  to  Herbert  Hoover 
as  a  boy,  and  In  turn  what  Herbert  Hoover 
has  given  to  America  and  the  world.  He  has 
already  testified  to  the  early  Influence  of 
this  conununlty  on  his  life. 

I  invite  you  to  explore  with  me  for  a  few 
moments  the  trail  that  President  Hoover 
took  through  life — a  trail  that  began  in  this 
peaceful  and  charming  community. 

For  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Her- 
b«t  Hoover,  his  ancestors  had  been  Quaker 
pioneers.  The  American  part  of  their  story 
started  In  1725 — half  a  century  before  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  America  was  still  the  red 
man's  country  White  settlements,  except 
for  the  outposts  of  fur  traders  and  explorers, 
were  scattered  only  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Trails  were  ImjHjrtant  then — not  only  as 
routes  to  adventure,  but  as  the  routes  of 
travel — there  were  no  roads  as  we  know  them 
today. 

It  was  In  1725,  according  to  family  tra- 
dition, that  three  small  boys  landed  In 
Boston  from  a  sailing  vessel  Just  in  from 
England.  Their  father  and  mother  had  died 
during  the  hard  3-month  voyage,  and  they 
were  taken  Into  religious,  kindly,  stern  New 
England  homes.  Papers  In  their  baggage 
showed  their  name  to  be  Mlnthorn  and  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  William,  was  Herbert 
Hoover's  great- great -great  grandfather — his 
first  ancestor  to  live  In  America. 

Many  trails  were  followed  by  the  Mln- 
thoms  and  the  Hoovers  from  the  eastern 
seaboard  Into  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  eventually  across  the 
Mississippi  to  a  spot  they  decided  to  call 
home.  The  little  community  In  Iowa  named 
West  Branch  grew  quickly.  It  was  not  long 
before  there  appeared  a  Quaker  meeting 
house,  frame  homes,  stores,  and  a  blacksmith 
shop.  These  were  In  the  midst  of  some  of 
the  most  fertile  land  In  America. 

West  Branch  and  surrounding  settlements 
never  became  a  metropolis  but  It  did  grow 
Into  a  pleasant,  prospero\is  town  and  the 
good  Quakers  carried  their  faith  Into  their 
relations  with  one  another.  They  did  not 
consider  written  agreements  necessary  to 
bind  any  business  deed — an  oral  promise  was 
all  that  was  asked.  And  as  the  boy  Herbert 
Hoover  grew  to  manhood,  his  world  held  high 
the  Quaker  tradition  of  honesty. 

The  ability  to  stand  and  walk  erect  Is  the 
most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man. 
The  best  books  of  travel  have  been  largely 
views  afoot.  One  gets  only  passing  views 
and  superficial  knowledge  from  automobiles, 
planes,  and  trains.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  acquire  a  true  Icve  of  nature  or  an  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  birds  and  flowers 
and  rocks  and  trees.  Trails  are  a  necessary 
laboratory  to  the  study  of  botany  and 
biology. 

The  trail  also  has  an  Intimate  social  side. 
It  tends  to  develop  comradeship  and  Inti- 
macy. One  can  walk  10  miles  on  a  trail  with 
less  fatigue  than  would  grow  out  of  a  S-mile 
hike  on  the  :;oncrete. 

The  boyhood  of  Herbert  Hoover  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  West  Branch  of  that  time  taught 
hlra  to  follow  the  trail,  to  stand  erect,  to 
dig  deeply  for  the  knowledge  that  lies  along- 
side the  p>ath,  to  hold  with  high  regard 
conu-adeshlp  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
his  fellow  man.  and  to  let  the  trail  yield  be- 
neath his  feet  as  a  source  of  relaxation  and 
Introspection. 


A  great  deal  of  America  has  been  lost  to 
view.  It  Is  behind  our  fezices,  over  our  hills, 
down  our  old  tangled  trails.  The  broadening 
aspects  of  exploring,  as  the  Scout  well  knows, 
the  education  to  be  had  from  nature  at  first- 
hand, the  Joy  one  gets  from  being  in  the 
open,  all  were  a  part  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
youth.  In  later  years  President  Hoover  said 
of  the  Scout  i^ogram^  "I  know  of  no  other 
form  of  Americanization  that  so  produces 
real  Americans." 

In  1927  In  a  speech  to  the  Iowa  Society 
In  Washington,  D.C..  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  of 
the  old  swlnuning  hole  near  West  Branch 
under  the  railroad  bridge  "which  needs  to  be 
deepened"  because  It  was  "hard  to  keep  from 
pounding  the  mud  with  your  hands  and  feet 
when  you  shove  off  for  the  30  feet  of  a  cross- 
channel  swim."  He  spoke  of  fishing  with 
his  friends  In  the  creek  for  "sunflsh,  suckers, 
and  catfish  with  a  willow  pole,  a  line  of 
butcher's  string,  a  cork  salvaged  from  a  rub- 
bish heap,  an  angleworm  and  a  1-cent 
hook."  He  recalled  In  the  wintertime  "slid- 
ing down  Cook's  Hill  In  a  homemade  sled 
and  thawing  our  young  chilblains  with  Ice 
water."  He  remembered  the  tasty  wild 
strawberries  and  wild  grapes  to  be  had  for 
the  picking  along  the  trail  he  followed;  the 
skating  In  winter  over  the  frozen  swimming 
hole  on  a  pair  of  heelplate  skates  and  the 
collection  of  fragments  of  coral,  agate,  or 
other  bright-colored  stones  from  the  ballast 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  Perhaps  here  Is 
the  Introduction  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  min- 
ing engineer. 

Apart  from  these  outdoor  pastimes  and 
school  attendance  there  was  the  quiet, 
gentle,  home  life,  with  Its  family  Bible  read- 
ing at  the  day's  close.  But  you  good  people 
of  West  Branch  know  the  detailed  story  of 
Herbert  Hoover  better  than  most. 

Herbert  Hoover  followed  the  trail  across 
America  to  Oregon  when  his  parents  died. 
He  earned  his  way  through  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, graduating  with  a  degree  in  geology 
and  engineering.  He  was  employed  In  mines 
In  several  Western  States  and  then  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  held  numerous  lmi>ortant  mining 
Jobs  around  the  world. 

It  was  when  World  War  I  broke  out  that 
Mr.  Hoover's  trail  took  him  to  Eiirope. 
Thousands  of  Americans  were  stranded  In 
London.  Herbert  Hoover  organized  resources 
to  help  them  back  home,  and  then  worked 
to  send  relief  to  the  overrun  population  of 
Belglima  and  Prance.  His  success  In  this 
endeavor  brought  him  wide  fame  and  led  to 
his  appointment  as  U.S.  Pood  Administrator 
in  1917.  He  was  able  to  get  cooperation  from 
the  United  States  and  successfully  supplied 
the  Allied  food  demands.  The  war  over,  he 
headed  the  American  Relief  Administration 
and  when  that  agency  was  liquidated  he 
raised  a  private  fund  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ambassador  Walter  Hlnes  Page  wTote 
President  Wilson  when  Hoover  had  com- 
pleted the  refugee  Job: 

"Life  Is  worth  more,  too,  for  knowing 
Hoover.  •  •  •  He's  a  simple,  modest,  ener- 
getic man  who  began  his  career  in  California 
and  will  end  It  In  heaven;  and  he  doesn't 
want  anybody's  thanks." 

A  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  both 
Harding  and  Coolldge.  Hoover  reorganized 
the  Department  and  sought  to  maximize  Its 
usefulness  to  business.  At  the  same  time  he 
organized  several  famine  relief  campaigns. 
Pour  years  later.  In  1928.  he  was  the  Re- 
publican nominee  for  President  and  won 
the  election. 

Many  of  the  disturbing  factors  prevailing 
In  1929  were  international  In  character  while 
others  were  manifestations  of  domestic 
trends  In  particular  countries.  Basically. 
World  War  I  had  thrown  the  economic  and 
financial  organization  of  the  entire  world 
completely  out  of  balance.  It  was  dllBcult 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  economic  and 
financial  equilibrium  In  the  United  States. 
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Before  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Hoover  stated  and  I  quote  that 
he  "conceived  the  Presidency  more  than  an 
administrative  office;  It  is  a  power  f<Mr  leader- 
ship bringing  coordination  of  the  forces  of 
business  and  cultiiral  life  in  every  city,  town, 
and  countryside.  The  Presidency  Is  more 
than  executive  responsiblUty.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  America's  high  piirpose.  The 
President  must  represent  the  Nation's  Ideals 
and  he  must  also  represent  them  to  the 
nations  of  the  world." 

After  4  years  in  the  White  House  Herbert 
Hoover  still  regarded  the  Presidency  "as  a 
supreme  obligation." 

A  basic  tenet  of  his  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life— a  phrase  which  he  Is  said 
to  have  originated — was  "voluntary  co- 
operation within  the  community."  It  In- 
cluded perfection  of  the  social  organization, 
care  of  those  In  distress,  advancement  of 
knowledge,  scientific  research,  education, 
and  the  many  phases  of  economic  life. 

"This,"  and  I  again  quote  President 
Hoover,  "is  self-government  outside  of  gov- 
ernment; It  Is  the  most  powerful  develop- 
ment of  individual  freedom  and  equal  op- 
portunity that  has  taken  place  In  the  cen- 
tury and  one  half  since  our  fundamental 
Institutions  were  founded." 

Mr.  Hoover  believed  in  voluntary  coopera- 
tion of  all  the  people  In  all  of  the  Nation's 
communities,  along  with  a  growing  sense  of 
individual  responsibility,  rather  than  an  ex- 
tension of  government  Into  our  social  and 
economic  life  which  would  find  the  correct 
"solution  of  many  of  our  complex  problems." 
He  once  stated  before  a  group  of  Young 
Republicans : 

"While  the  inspiration  to  reform  comes 
from  the  human  heart.  It  is  achieved  only  by 
the  Intellect.  Enthtislastic  hearts  have 
flooded  us  with  illusions.  Ideals  without 
Illusions  are  good.  Ideals  with  illusions  are 
no  good." 

This  advice  is  timeless.  Indeed,  and  we 
with  the  complexities  of  our  age  could  really 
make  something  of  this  earth  If  we  ap- 
proached the  solutions  of  our  problems  with 
high  Ideals  and  advanced  programs  with 
intelligence  and  enthxislasm. 

Enthusiasm  Is  an  earmark  of  youth.  It  is 
an  earmark  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
As  the  Scouts  of  this  area  grow  In  stat\ire 
to  man's  estate.  It  Is  my  fond  hope  that  they 
will  study  the  life  of  Herbert  Hoover  so  that 
they  may  become  intimate  with  the  trail  that 
he  has  followed  throughout  his  great  and 
good  life — a  life  he  has  shared  with  so  many 
with  completely  \mselflsh  motives. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  always  been  concerned  with 
the  kind  and  sort  of  men  we  place  as  leaders 
of  America's  youth.  His  stamp  of  approval 
would  be  placed  upon  those  leaders  who  are 
sterling,  clean,  genuine — successful  men, 
capable  men.  leaders  in  their  own  field — sym- 
pathetic and  patient  with  boys.  He  has 
recognized  that  scouting  Is  more  than  build- 
ing a  flre  without  a  match  along  life's  trail. 
That  is  only  a  part  of  the  initiative  needed 
to  keep  America  strong. 

During  Herbert  Hoover's  term  as  President 
of  the  United  States  he  was  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  As  you 
know,  it  is  the  custom  of  scouting  to  confer 
this  honor  and  privilege  upon  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  currently  your 
honorary  vice  president.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  glance  over  our  shoulders  today 
and  recall  a  message  from  Honorary  President 
Hoover  which  came  from  his  heart  in  1929 — 
th3  first  year  of  his  Presidency.  I  quote  as 
follows : 

"I  have  gladly  assumed  the  honorary  presi- 
dency of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  because 
the  first  Ideal  of  our  democracy  Is  that  each 
individual  shall  have  opportunity  to  take 
that  position  of  leadership  in  the  community 
to  which  his  character,  his  ability,  and  his 
ambition  entitled  him;  and  because  the  prog- 
ress of  our  country  is  thus  directly  related 
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training  in  leadership  we  can  give  to 
iouth  of  the  Nation.     In  meeting   the 
need  that  when  the  oncoming  genera- 
bakes  over  our  national  affairs  it  shall 
generation  bulwarked  with  character. 
Scout  movement  pla3r8  a  most  useful 
I  wish  all  success  to  the  boys  them- 
and    to    the    scoutmasters    who    lead 
and  I  commend  both  to  the  unwearied 
of  the  public  that  they  so  insplrlngly 
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American  Boy  Scouts  have  done  mll- 

of  good  tvirns,  from  helping  someone 

the  street  to  saving  lives;   but  the 

_.„.  achievement  Is  the  millions  of  better 

they  have  made,  or  are  making  of  them- 

by     daily     discipline     and     struggle 

„  an  ideal.     I  refer  especially  to  that 

and  determined  discipline  and  struggle 

,^  Herbert  Hoover  learned  so  well  from 

4-alls  he  followed  as  a  boy  around  West 
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Miny  years  ago— It  was  either  In  the  late 
or   early    thirties — Herbert    Hoover 
{^sed  a  "bill  of  rights"  for  boys  which 
you  today: 

Like  everybody  else,  he  has  a  right  to 
]  (ursult  of  happiness. 
He    has    the    right    to    play    that    will 
stretth  his  imagination  and  prove  his  prow- 
skill. 
He  has  a  right  to  the  constructive  joy 
adventure  and  thrills  that  are  a  part  of 
caning  life. 

He  has  a  right  to  affection  and  friend - 
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He  has  a  right  to  the  sense  of  security 
bfelonging  to  some  group. 
'6l  He  has  a  right  to  health   protections 

will  make  him  an  inch  taller  than  his 
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"■tI  He  has  the  right  to  education  and 
training  that  amplifies  his  own  natural  bents 
and  that  will  fit  him  into  a  job. 

"%.  He  has  a  right  to  a  chance  In  getting 
a  Jo  3 

M- 
not 
thej 


Hoover  has  commented  that  these  are 
all  the  "rights"  of  an  American  boy.  but 
are  the  ones  which  should  be  of  deep 
to  all. 
direction  which  Individuals  and  na- 
have  traveled  has  always  been  of  tre- 
concern  to  Mr.  Hoover.     The  direc- 
of  the  trail  that  he  took  through  life 
continued  to  keep  him  active  and  Inter- 
In  public  affairs  through  his  boyhood 
Into   the    present.     He    was    born   Au- 
10.  1874,  in  West  Branch,  and  we  now 
him  In  his  86th  year,  still  alert  with  the 
that  took  him  to  the  White 
,  to  head  the  Hoover  Commission,  and 
in  more  recent  years  as  Chairman  of  a 
Emergency  Committee  to  serve  the 
requirements   in   38    countries   around 
globe. 

could  do  no  greater  service  to  you  today 
;he    dedication    of    this    Herbert    Hoover 
than  to  close  with  the  following  words 
an  address  prepared  by  Mr.  Hoover  In 
of    this    year.     He    wisely    advised 
and  I  quote: 
n  looking  over  the  current  scene  in  our 
life,  If  we  take  a  worm's-eye  view  of 
crises  and  forces  which  surround  us.  we 
worry  that  we  are  approaching  the  de- 
and  fall  of  the  greatest  nation  In  his- 
If  we   take  a  bird's-eye   view,   we  see 
fundamental  strength  of  the  American 
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words  of  admonition  come  from  one 

followed  the  trail  with  an  aim  so  high 

so  clear,  with  the  spirit  of  the  out-of- 

filling  his  being,  that  his  usefulness  to 

will    continue   to   reverberate   for 

to  come. 

learning  from  the  life  and  work  of  men 

Herbert  Hoover  and  the  training   and 

pferlences  that  shaped  their  destinies  can 

rery  Important  In  retaining  and  promot- 

those  Ideals  that  made  and  can  keep  us 

great  nation  that  we  are. 
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ResolU  of  Poll  on  President  and  Issues  in 
Third  CoBrr«**io>«l  District  of  Indiana 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  indiaka 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
April  I  mailed  questionnaires  to  some 
160.000  registered  voters  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  ask- 
ing my  constituents  to  register  their 
opinions  on  major  issues  facing  this 
Congress  and  also  requesting  them  to 
indicate  their  preference  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  More  than  one 
of  every  eight  persons  receiving  the  poll 
responded. 

Because  the  Third  District  of  Indiana 
is  considered  a  representative  cross -sec- 
tion of  public  opinion.  I  believe  the  tab- 
ulation of  the  23,485  replies  may  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues. 

POLL    PREDICTS    ACTDAL    PMMART    VOTX    wrTHIN 
1   PEHCENT 

I  point  to  the  fact  that  the  poll,  which 
was  taken  before  the  May  3  presiden- 
tial preference  primary  in  Indiana,  pre- 
dicted within  1  percent  the  actual 
Democratic  and  Republican  Party  votes 
in  the  Third  District. 

The  poll  showed  55  percent  of  the 
voters  indicating  a  preference  for  Presi- 
dent favoring  Democratic  candidates 
while  45  percent  favored  Republican 
candidates.  The  actual  primary  vote  in 
the  district  on  May  3  in  the  presidential 
race  was  56  percent  Democratic  and  44 
percent  Republican. 

The  apparent  accuracy  of  the  poll's 
presidential  results  strongly  suggests 
that  the  answers  to  questions  on  issues 
should  provide  a  fair  and  reliable  meas- 
urement of  public  opinion  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

SUMMARY    or    SOME    RESULTS    ON    MAJOR    ISSUES 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  summarize  some 
of  the  more  interesting  results  of  the  poll. 
Substantial  voter  approval  was  given  to 
such  programs  as  health  insurance  for 
the  elderly.  Federal  support  of  education, 
loans  and  grants  to  depressed  areas,  and 
amendments  to  the  minimum  wage  law. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  voters  were  for 
using  Federal  funds  for  classroom  con- 
struction. Democrats  favored  such  aid 
by  a  margin  of  5  to  1.  Republicans  by 
5  to  4,  and  independents  by  5  to  3;  53 
percent  of  all  voters  approved  the  use  of 
Federal  help  to  improve  teachers'  sal- 
aries as  well. 

Voters  strongly  supported — by  2  to  1 — 
a  Federal  program  of  health  insurance 
for  social  security  beneficiaries — 70  per- 
cent approved  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  from  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour  as 
well  as  extension  of  coverage  to  more 
workers. 

Opinions  were  most  divided  on  the  is- 
sues of  agricultural  policy  and  the  mis- 
sile gap.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  voters 
expressed  "no  answer"  on  the  complex 
issue  of  farm  policy.    A  slim  majority  of 
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51  percent  felt  the  United  States  was 
keeping  up  with  Russian  space  and  mis- 
sile developments. 


Because  voters  were  asked  to  indicate 
their  party  preference,  the  following 
tables  of  the  results  of  the  poll  are  di- 

Table  1 


vided  into  these  categories:  Democratic. 
Republican,  ind^;>endent.  and  total  of  all 
replies. 


Qiie^ioiis 

Democratic 

Republican 

Independent 

Total  of  all  replies  (23,485)  and  percentages 

Ye« 

No 

No 

answer 

Yes 

No 

No 

answer 

Yea 

No 

No 
answer 

Yes 

Percent 

No 

Percent 

No 
answer 

■ 
Percent 

1.  Do  you  favor  legisUtiuD  to  guarantee  all 
Aineric&ns,  regardless  of  race  or  eolor, 
the  rlgbt  to  vote  In  State  and  Federal 
elections?      -- 

S,  681 

3,750 
4,353 

7.507 

3.843 

7.503 
COOO 

'..  HC2 

7.801 

7.  .-as 

7,  IVZ 

445 
3.243 

2.889 
1.955 

1,702 

4.779 

1.460 
2.  528 

1.5^12 

1.145 
'^32 

1.6C0 

199 
419 

2,704 
3.035 

234 
721 

380 

815 

,Vi» 

397 
'.»6R 

48(1 

5,233 
4,317 

1,141 
3,645 

2,564 

3,658 

2,928 
2,424 

2.299 

3.126 
3.449 

4,333 

278 
1.112 

2,506 
824 

2,852 

1.451 

2,460 
2,871 

2,846 

2,171 

1,  .w 

1,030 

117 
199 

1,892 
1,159 

212 

519 

240 
333 

483 

331 

672 

205 

7,764 
6,036 

2,003 
5,151 

4.841 

4,59« 

4,947 
4,069 

4.302 

5,451 

.■•.,(38 

G.357 

492 

2,066 

3,647 
1,245 

3.326 

2,886 

3,095 
3,607 

3,376 

2,515 
1.  672 

1.589 

268 
422 

2,864 
2,118 

348 
1.033 

472 

748 

837 

548 
1.204 

568 

21,086 
16,034 

6,894 
13, 149 

14.912 

12,097 

15,378 
12,493 

13,463 

16,378 
16,620 

17,  S93 

92 
66 

29 
66 

63 

51 

65 
53 

57 

70 
71 

76 

1,215 
6,411 

9,131 
4,024 

7,879 

9,115 

7,015 
9,006 

8,133 

5,831 
4.011 

4.279 

:> 
27 

39 
17 

33 

39 

30 
39 

35 

25 
17 

18 

584 
1,040 

7,460 
6,312 

794 

2,273 

1.002 
1.896 

1.889 

1.276 

2,844 

1.313 

:j 

2.  Do  you  favor  reducing  the  national  debt 
In   preference   to  cutting  taxes  If  the 
hue  i?et  shows  a  surDlus?                 -. 

.5 

.!.  Do  you   favor  an  agricultural   program 
providing. 
\.  Price  suprKM-ts  and  llmitatloris  on 

production? - . 

H.  No  supports  and  imllmited  pro- 
duct on?                        - 

32 

27 

4    Oo  you  favor  providing  health  and  hos- 
nitalitatlon  insurance  to  social  security 

4 

5.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  the  United 
States  is  keeping  up  with  Russian  space, 
missile,    and    other    defense    develop- 
ments?  - -- 

1..  Provided    there   is   a  guarantee   aguln.-:! 
Federal  control,  do  you  favor  Federal 
support  of  State  and  kH«l  efIort.«  to: 

10 
5 

B.  Improve  teachers'  salnrle*i? 

T.  Do  you  favor  a  proprnm   of  loans   and 
grants  to  areas  of  Si-rious  an<i  i)ersistcnt 
unemnloTment''                       

8 
8 

^.  Do  you  favor: 

A.  Raising   the  iiiininiuiu   wage  to 
$125aiihour?            

.1 

B.  Kxtendingcoverngeofworkersnot 

nowpovpre<i?                             .    . 

12 

VI    Do  you  believe  we  should  seek  an  agrt-e- 
ment  with  thr  Ru.«sians  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament with  ctfe<-tivelii.-;poct  ion'     .- 

11 

Tabli  2. — Results  of  presidential  preference 
poll 
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35 
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539 

2 

Kennedy 

4.  ,'.72 

232 

I.4HS 

••,.292 

27 

N'iion         .   -- 

.^H2 

4.  7SV 

2.  S97 

K,0»'* 

34 

Rockefeller    . 

i<;5 

27f. 

4I>'. 

M7 

4 

.•^tevenson 

1,201 

29 

431 

1.661 

1 

Symington    .. 

1.003 

V.t 

*i2 

'•'^ 

*l 

So  answer .... 

S23 

222 

2,  477 

3,  .122 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  attempted  to  present 
these  questions  on  issues  as  fairly  and 
objectively  as  possible,  and  I  am  glao  to 
say  that  the  reaction  of  my  constituents 
as  well  as  the  press  in  this  regard  weis 
excellent.  I  cite  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  LaPorte,  Ind., 
Herald-Argus  on  May  20  as  an  example 
of  the  nonpartisan  reception  given  the 

poll: 

Brademas'  Poll 

For  several  years  Third  Dlstxict  Congress- 
men have  sent  questionnaires  to  register 
voters  of  the  district  to  try  to  get  voter  re- 
action on  various  issues.  Returns  on  the 
recent  one  of  Congressman  John  Brademas 
were  the  most  extensive  of  all  with  23,485 
persons  responding.  This  represented  about 
one  out  of  every  eight  to  whom  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent. 

Questionnaires  which  require  straight  yes 
or  no  answers  are  not  wholly  satisfactory. 
A  weakness  of  any  such  query  Is  also  that 
so  few  voters  out  of  the  total  electorate  re- 
spond at  all.  Once  a  Congressman  gets  the 
returns,  he  will  If  he  Is  honest  with  himself 
be  somewhat  In  doubt  as  to  Just  what  he  has 
on  his  hands. 

However,  Just  as  only  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  registered  voters  go  to  the 
polls  in  any  election  so  the  fact  that  only 
one  of  eight   voters  responded  to  the  ques- 


tionnaire does  not  mean  it  Is  valueless.  That 
34  percent  of  those  responding  Indicated 
Nixon  as  their  choice  for  President  seemed 
to  dampen  the  effectiveness  of  any  charge 
that  Inasmuch  as  Brademas  Is  a  Democrat 
only  Democrats  would  respond  to  the  queries. 

If  we  can  accurately  asstune  that  those 
replying  constitute  a  cream  of  the  crc^  of 
registered  voters  In  that  they  give  more 
attention  to  Issues  and  tend  to  think  them 
through  and  are  willing  to  express  them- 
selves, then  the  results  give  some  solid  food 
for  political  thought. 

Substantial  majorities  of  those  replying 
favor  hospital  and  health  Insurance  for  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries.  Federal  aid  for 
more  school  classrooms  and  improvement  of 
teachers'  salaries,  legislation  to  guarantee 
full  voting  rights  In  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions for  all  persons  regardless  of  race  or 
color,  raising  the  mlnlmtim  wage  from  91  to 
$1.25  an  hour,  Federal  loans  and  grants  to 
areas  of  serious  and  persistent  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  short,  those  replying  feel  rather  strongly 
that  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  general  welfare  should  be  ex- 
tended rather  than  cut  back.  Those  re- 
plying In  this  Third  District  poll  apparently 
don't  take  seriously  the  cries  of  those 
Hooslers  who  would  tvu-n  back  the  calendar 
to  a  rapidly  receding  States  rights  era. 


Continental  Congress  established  the 
U.S.  Army  to  protect  the  freedom  of  our 
Nation.  Since  this  date,  the  Army  has 
met  every  test  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Today,  in  a  world  unsettled  by  tension 
due  to  threats  of  war  and  the  ever- 
present  specter  of  communism,  our  Army 
continues  to  provide  for  our  freedom  by 
guarding  the  frontiers  of  the  free  world. 

To  celebrate  this  occasion  here  in 
Washington,  the  Army  is  holding  a  spe- 
cial retreat  review  at  Port  Myer,  Va.,  at 
5  p.m.,  to  which  the  public  Is  invited  and 
a  One-Army  Birthday  Ball  at  the  Wil- 
lard  Hotel  at  9  p.m. 

I  rise  to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  U.S.  Army  on  the  occasion  of  their 
185  years  of  faithful  service  to  our  Nation 
and  to  wish  them  well  in  all  future  un- 
dertakings. 


The  ISSth  Birthday  of  the  Army 


The  185th  Birthday  of  the  U.S.  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  185 
years  ago  today,  on  June  14,  1775,  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    n-LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14, 1960 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
June  14,  1960,  marks  the  186th  anni- 
versai-y  of  the  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  The  Continental  Congress  in 
1775  established  the  U.S.  Army  and  since 
that  date  the  relationship  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Army  has  been  both 
close  and  cordial. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  the  Army  on  this  anniversary 
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of  their  18S  years  of  faithful  service  to 
our  great  Nation,  In  the  celebration  of 
this  event,  marked  in  our  Capitol  by  a 
retreat  parade  at  historic  Port  Myer  this 
afternoon  at  5  p.m.  and  at  the  one  Army 
birthday  ball  this  evening  at  the  Willard 
Hotel,  the  best  wishes  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion siiould  be  extended  to  the  dedicated 
men  of  the  U.S.  Army  who  are  today 
continuing  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
our  country  by  standing  firm  on  the  bor- 
ders of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 


Words   To  TeU   Oar  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSICA  McC.  WEIS 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  14. 1960 

Mrs.  WEIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Honorable  Catherine 
May,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  on 
May  28,  1960,  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  to  the  graduating  class  of 
Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College  here  in 
Washington,  DC.  Because  I  feel  that 
this  address  carries  a  message  of  great 
importance,  not  only  to  our  youth,  but 
to  every  American,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  insert  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

Can   You   Stll  Tm  Truth? 
(Hon.  CATHntiKK  Mat's  commencemeiit  ad- 
dress given  liiay  28.  1960,  Marjorie  Webster 
Junlcn'  College,  Washington,  D.C.) 
Graduates,  Dr.  Webster,  E>ean  Diunaa,  Mrs. 
Smart,  parents  and  friends,  I  am  honored  to 
be  the  speaker  for  your  1960  commencement. 
This  is  an  Important  day  In  the  lives  of  you 
young  women  who  are  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  and  I  am  proud  to  share  it. 

Traditionally,  commencement  speakers 
refer  to  this  day  as  a  mUestone.  a  point  of 
departure  into  a  new  life.  Tlmeworn  as  the 
statement  may  be.  it  is  very  true — this  day 
is  the  door  into  your  world  of  tomorrow. 
And  you  will  go  by  many  different  paths  on 
to  more  education  perhaps,  many  of  you  Into 
careers,  and  most  of  you  eventually  into 
marriage  and  motherhood.  Wherever  you 
go,  you  wlU  have  an  Influence  on  those 
around  you.  Tou  will  become  the  center  of 
an  orbit  where,  very  much  like  a  pebble 
dropped  into  water  which  sends  ever-widen- 
ing circles  onto  the  water's  surface,  your 
words  and  actions  will  reach  out  to  touch 
the  lives  of  others.  And  those  lives,  thereby, 
will  be  changed  and  influenced  to  some  de- 
gree. Thua,  I  feel  that  my  responsibility  as 
your  graduation  day  speaker,  is  to  convey  to 
you.  if  I  can.  In  the  next  few  minutes  some 
special  message,  an  idea,  an  inspiration  that 
you  may  carry  away  with  you  today  to  be 
used  85  a  contribution  to  your  world  of 
tomorrow. 

Now,  as  members  of  the  1960  graduating 
claM  of  the  Marjorie  Webster  Junior  College, 
already  you  have  been  well  educated  and 
trained  to  contribute  much  to  the  good  of 
society  here  at  home  and  abroad.  To  this 
special  luiowledge  and  preparation  for  your 
life  ahead  there  is  probably  Uttle  I  could  add 
that  would  not  be  duplication.  But,  the 
other  day  as  I  sat  in  my  office  trying  to  string 
together  some  thoughts  for  this  address  to 
you.  I  recalled  a  meeting  I  attended  in  June 
of  last  year  in  London.  In  particular,  I  re- 
membered with  great  clarity  sitting  in  a 
room  with  30  or  40  other  people,  men  and 
women  from  many  nations,  and  discussing 
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them  the  youth  of  our  countrie*.    Se- 
this was  a  meetlog  of  the  Atlantic 
where     14    member    nations     of 
other  words,  14  of  our  free  world 
-had  sent   over   600  citisien  dele- 
to  discuss,  among  other   things,  how 
we  were  doing   in  the   great  war   that 
as  you  well  know,  out  in  that  world  you 
^out  to  enter — the  war  for  men's  minds, 
urar  between  two  great  ideologies — that 
as  exemplified  by  our  American 
Df  life  versus  the  Communist  doctrine, 
as  it  happened,  as  a  delegate  to  this 
Congress  from  the  United  States.  I 
ippointed  to  work  on  a  subcommittee 
had  as   its  subject   of   study   a   most 
and    frightening   subject — Coni- 
propaganda. 
work  of  our  committee  was  based  on 
excellent  depth  studies  that  had  been 
on    the    extent    of    the    Communist 
penetration  into  our  free  world 
as  well  as  our  unconunltted  coun- 
The    studies    presented    proven    and 
information    on    the    thousands    of 
s   and   provocateurs  who  were  trained 
I  ent  out  by  the  Soviet  Into  the  world  to 
Communist     propaganda.     It     pre- 
the  actual  figures  of  the  millions  of 
being  spent   by   the  Soviet  on  their 
program  alone.     In  addition,  the 
on   the   extent   of   the   success    of 
propaganda  penetration  pointed 
e  fact  that  the  youth  of  Russia  were 
trained  as  Communist  crusaders.     A 
aim  of  Russian  education  for  Us  youth 
instill   in  them   a  burning   dedication 
Communist  way  of  life.     As  a  result, 
men  and  women  of  Soviet  countries 
remely  effective,  convincing  and  artic- 
in  persuading  youth  of  other  nations 
beliefs, 
was  then  that  we  started  this  dlscus- 
whlch  nutde  such  an  impression  on  my 
We  had  Jiist  agreed  that  we  should 
I^roviding   more    opportunities    fur    our 
and  our   young  people   to   go    into 
countries,  to  youth  feativala,  to 
exchange  meetings  so  they  might 
story  of  freedom. 

,  a  delegate  from  Norway  pointed  out, 

and    gentlemen.    I    think    we    are 

that    the   doctrine   of    a    free    world 

has  far  more  appeal  for  humanity 

the  Conununist  doctrine.    And,  I  know 

3foung  people  of  my  country  are  Just  as 

to  their  beliefs  as  are  the  young 

But,  when  it  comes  to  telling 

I  lelling  the  great  truth  of  a  free  way  of 

don't  think  they  are  prepared.     I  am 

a  great  many  of  them  could  not  find 

^ords. 

me.  Is  this  true  of  the  young  people 

countries?" 

thoughtful  silence  followed   his  words. 

one  of  the  other  delegates  spoke  up 

liald:    "I  am  afraid  it's  quite   true,  not 

•yt  our  youth,  but  of  our  adult  citizens. 

And,  one  by  one,  all  of  us  nodded  in 

and  even  shocked  agreement. 

t^ink  by  now  you  young  women  know 

message  and  what  idea  I  wish  to  try 

eave    with    you    today.     You    see,    this 

I  have  Just  related  taught  me  first 

something  about  myself  that  I  had 

tnown.     In    evaluating    how    well    we 

ns  do  as  ambassadors  for  our  coun- 

its  free  way  of  life,  I  was  brought 

shocking  realization  that  I  myself  was 

lacking   in  effective  word  weapons   to 

against  the  Communist  ideology.     To 

this  on  behalf  of  myself,  as  well  as 

ffellow  countrymen,   was   both   puzzling 

irlghtening.     Puzzling,  because  I  knew 

a  patriotic  American,  a  loyal  American, 

1  deep  and  abiding  love  for  my  country. 

because   for    many    years    now 

ve    recognized    that    the    great    world 

in    which    we    are    engaged    is    not 

one  of  military 'might.     Beyond  that. 

^ven  bigger  than  that,  is  the  power  of 
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an  idea.  And  our  oppoaition  in  this  struggle 
is  so  weU  organized  that  they  can  train  and 
supfx>rt  their  spokesmen  all  over  the  world 
while  they  spread  their  Red  death  among  the 
brain  cells  of  humanity. 

Since  my  return  from  the  Atlantic  con- 
gress, I  have  brought  this  subject  up  for 
discussion  and  study  wherever  I  could.  I 
have  done  this,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
I  had  no  more  significant  contribution  to 
make  my  country  as  a  result  of  this  free  world 
meeting  than  to  try  and  Influence  the  younj; 
people  of  America  to  prepare  themselves  to 
sell  the  truth  better  than  their  elders  have 
done. 

Now,  in  bringing  you  a  few  thought-pro- 
voking ideas  on  how  you  might  best  do  this: 

In  one  group  where  we  were  discusslnt; 
this,  a  friend  of  mine  said:  "We  Americana 
are  a  funny  lot.  We  have  such  great  dedica- 
tion to  freedom,  for  others  as  well  as  our- 
selves, that  we  would  fight  for  it  and  even 
die  for  it,  but.  by  gum,  we  cant  tell  others 
what  it  is."  Partly,  I  think  we  can  agree, 
this  is  because  we've  had  the  plain  good 
fortune  to  be  born  Americans.  We  have 
Just  always  taken  for  granted  the  air  of  free- 
dom which  we  breathe.  There  may  have 
been  a  time  when  it  was  apathy,  but,  with 
two  great  world  wars  in  the  past,  and  with 
the  present  serious  international  tension.  I 
cannot  believe  this  is  true  now.  I  am  certain 
that  the  generation  which  you  young  women 
represent  does  not  look  at  what's  going  on  In 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  and  say  smugly. 
This  cannot  happen  here."  I  think  that  is 
perhaps  why  I  have  such  high  hopes  that 
some  of  the  ideas  I  leave  with  you  will  fall 
on  fertile  ground.  With  things  as  they  are 
tixiay.  and  as  they  have  been  since  the  day 
you  were  born,  never  has  a  generation  in 
this  country  had  a  heavier  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  learning  to  sell  the  truth  laid 
upon  them. 

I  can't  give  you  any  set  words  to  use  for 
expressing  your  beliefs,  but  I  think  maybe 
I  can  try  to  set  up  a  few  thinking  guide- 
lines for  you. 

First,  I  would  sincerely  hope  that,  in  the 
busy  lives  that  lie  ahead  of  you,  you  would 
take  some  time  out  and  search  deeply  into 
your  hearts  and  minds  for  the  answer  to  the 
question.  What  do  I  truly  believe?  Start 
with  thinking  of  the  basic  beliefs  which 
all  of  the  free  world  countries  engaged  in 
this  struggle  against  communism  have  in 
common — respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  In- 
dividual, for  the  dignity  of  htmaan  nature, 
and  a  simple  faith  in  God.  Then,  go  be- 
hind these  words  in  a  search  for  their  real 
meaning.  Because,  at  this  point,  I  would 
remind  you  of  what  I  hope  you  already 
know — that  the  words  of  the  Communist 
manifesto  are  beautiful  words,  too.  appar- 
ently offering  a  wonderful  life  to  those  who 
would  follow  the  creed,  unless  one  went  be- 
hind them  and  realized  how  the  goals  were 
to  be  accomplished. 

So.  having  found  the  words  for  our  basic 
beliefs,  how  then  do  we  communicate  to 
someone  else  what  we  in  America  mean  by 
freedom  and  democracy,  as  opposed  to  what 
Communists  mean  by  these  words?  We  know 
that,  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  !«  a  uni- 
versal and  unquenchable  longing  for  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom,  for  equality  of  op- 
portunity, and  the  establishment  of  human 
dignity.  How  can  we  conmaunicate  the  truth 
that  these  goals  can  be  reached  only  through 
nontotalitarian  government — with  words 
that  are  the  same  words  that  the  enemies 
of  this  way   of  life  also  use? 

One  night,  when  a  group  of  us  were  dis- 
cussing this  problem,  we  came  up  with  what 
I  think  is  a  pretty  good  idea.  It  was  de- 
cided that  we  might  start  with  the  material 
approach  to  life,  because  something  that 
everyone  understands,  regardless  of  race  or 
language  barriers,  is  hunger  and  cold  and 
the  desire  for  poesessions  and  good  things 
around  us. 


Frankly,  I  have  never  been  exposed  to  a 
debate  with  a  dedicated  Communist  over  the 
virtues  of  a  totalitarian  form  of  goveriunent 
versus  democracy,  but,  since  the  episode  I 
related  earlier  in  my  talk  to  you,  I've  put 
myself  through  a  lot  of  mental  practice  as 
to  what  I  might  say  if  such  an  occasion 
should  arise.  And,  by  the  way,  I  reconunend 
this  mental  exercise  to  you.  It's  not  only 
challengring.  but  it's  kind  of  fun. 

But,  to  go  back  to  preparing  myself  for 
this  imaginary  debate,  one  day  I  discovered 
a  book  that  to  me  provides  the  perfect  ap- 
proach to  telling  our  freedom  story  so  that 
anyone  can  understand  its  basic  truth. 
That  book  is  called  "The  Mainspring  of 
Hiunan  Progress,"  and  it  was  written  by 
Henry  Orady  Weaver.  And,  after  reading  it, 
I  decided  that  I  would  present  my  argument 
as  he  does  by  posing  a  question  to  my  imagi- 
nary opponent  in  this  way:  Why  did  men 
die  of  starvation  for  6.000  years?  And,  why 
is  it  that  we  in  America  have  never  had  a 
famine?  For  60  known  centuries,  this 
planet  we  call  earth  has  been  inhabited  by 
human  beings  not  much  different  from  our- 
selves. Their  desire  to  live  has  been  Just  as 
strong  as  ours.  They  have  had  at  least  as 
much  physical  strength  as  the  average  per- 
son of  today,  and  among  them  have  been 
men  and  women  of  great  Intelligence.  But, 
down  through  the  ages,  most  human  beings 
have  gone  hungry,  and  many  have  always 
starved.  The  ancient  Assyrians,  Persians. 
Egyptians,  and  Greeks  were  intelligent  peo- 
ple, but.  in  spite  of  their  intelligence  and 
their  fertile  lands,  they  were  never  able  to 
get  enough  to  eat.  The  Roman  Empire  col- 
lapsed in  famine,  the  French  were  dying  of 
hunger  when  Thomas  Jefferson  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  late  as  1846, 
the  Irish  were  starving  to  death,  and,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  Western 
Europeans  have  had  enough  food  to  keep 
them  alive.  Even  in  this  century,  famines 
have  killed  multitudes,  in  China  and  India 
and  Africa,  and,  as  late  as  the  1930's  thou- 
sands starved  to  death  on  the  richest  farm- 
lands of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Down  through  the  ages,  countless  mil- 
lions, struggling  unsuccessfully  to  keep  bare 
life  in  wretched  bodies,  have  died  young  in 
misery  and  squalor.  Then,  suddenly,  in  one 
spot  on  this  planet,  people  eat  so  abundant- 
ly that  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  forgotten. 
Just  think,  for  6.000  years,  men  died  of  star- 
vation. For  6.000  years,  families  lived  in 
caves  and  floorless  hovels  without  windows 
or  chimneys.  Then,  within  a  few  genera- 
tions, we  in  America  take  floors  and  rugs  and 
chairs  and  tables  for  granted,  and  regard 
electric  lights,  refrigerators,  running  water, 
and  porcelain  bathtubs  as  common  neces- 
sities. For  6,000  years,  men  and  women  and 
children  toiled  desperately  from  dawn  to 
dark  to  eke  out  their  meager  existence,  and 
then,  suddenly,  in  one  place  on  earth,  there 
is  an  abundance  of  such  things  as  radios 
and  TV  sets,  nylon  hose  and  shower  baths, 
and  ice  cream  sodas  and  lipstick,  and  per- 
manent waves.  If  you  Just  think  about  it, 
it's  almost  incredible.  In  less  than  100 
years,  Americans  have  conquered  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  from  pine  knots  and  candles 
to  neon  lights  and  fluorescent  tubes,  from 
flreplaces  and  stoves  to  automatic  bvu-ners 
and  air  conditioners.  We  are  conquering 
pain  and  disease  and  prolonging  life.  We've 
made  stupendous  attacks  on  space,  from  ox- 
carts to  airpltmes,  and  attacks  on  time,  from 
pony  express  to  telephone  and  television. 

Now,  It's  true  that  many  of  these  develop- 
ments originated  in  other  countries,  but 
new  ideas  are  of  little  value  in  raising  stand- 
ards of  living  unless  and  until  something 
Is  done  about  them.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
we  in  America  have  outdistanced  the  world 
in  extending  the  benefits  of  Inventions  and 
discoveries  to  the  vast  majority  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life.  How  did  it  happen? 
Well,  perhaps  the  best  way  to  find  the  an- 


swer is  to  first  rule  out  some  ftu;tora  that 
were  not  responsible.  To  say  that  It  was 
because  of  our  natural  resources  Is  hardly 
enough.  The  same  rich  resoiu-ces  were  here 
when  the  mound  builders  held  forth.  Amer- 
icans have  had  no  monopoly  on  the  metals. 
China,  India,  Russia,  Africa  all  have  great 
natural  resovirces.  Crude  oU  oozed  from  the 
earth  in  Baku  4.000  years  ago.  And,  when 
Julivis  Caesar  marched  west  into  Gaul,  Eu- 
rope was  a  rich  and  virgin  wilderness  In- 
habited by  a  few  roving  savages,  much  as 
America  was  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
landed   at  Plymouth. 

Is  it  because  we  work  harder?  Again, 
the  answer  is  no,  becaxise  In  most  countries 
people  work  much  harder  on  the  average  than 
we   do. 

Can  it  be  that  we  are  people  of  Inherent 
superiority?  That  sounds  fine  in  after-din- 
ner oratory,  and  goes  over  big  at  election 
time,  but  the  arg\unent  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port. Our  own  ancestors,  including  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  have  starved  right  along  with 
everyone  else. 

Can  it  be  that  we  have  more  energy  than 
any  other  peoples  of  the  world?  That's  not 
the  answer  either,  but  it's  getting  pretty 
close.  We  are  not  endowed  with  any  supe- 
rior energy,  mental  or  physical.  But,  It  Is 
a  fact  that  we  in  the  United  States  of 
America  have  made  more  effective  tise  of 
our  human  energies  than  have  any  other 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  anywhere 
or  at  any  time.  That's  the  answer,  the 
real  answer,  the  only  answer. 

Now,  I  would  remind  you  that  I'm  saying 
all  this  in  my  mythical  debate  with  a 
dedicated  Communist  In  trying  to  explain 
what  we  mean  In  America  by  freedom.  But. 
I  think  you  gather  that  my  real  pxirpose 
Is  to  offer  you  here  today  a  starting  place 
In  your  thinking  and  In  your  search  for 
words  to  sell   the  truth. 

Let  me  lead  you  down  this  path  a  little 
further,  before  I  set  you  out  on  your  own. 
Why  does  hmnan  energy  work  better  here 
than  anywhere  else?  Well,  now  the  an- 
swer here  Is  actuaUy  a  study  In  physics 
with  which  I  won't  attempt  to  bore  you. 
But,  as  simply  as  I  can  tell  you.  It  Is  that 
the  nature  of  htunan  energy  Is  controlled 
by  yourself — nothing  else  can  control  It. 
The  decision  to  use  your  energy  to  act  or 
not  act  is  always  under  yo\ir  own  control. 
And,  this  leads  to  two  Important  points.  One 
Is  that  Individual  freedom  is  the  natiu-al 
heritage  of  each  living  person.  And,  second, 
freedom  cannot  be  separated  from  respon- 
sibility. Your  natural  freedom — your  con- 
trol over  your  own  life  energy — was  bom 
in  you  along  with  life  Itself.  It  Is  a  part 
of  life  itself.  Any  time  you  try  to  turn  the 
control  over  to  someone  else,  or  any  time 
anyone  tries  to  take  the  control  of  your 
energy  from  you,  something  happens.  It  Just 
can't  be  used  effectively.  For  centuries.  It's 
been  tried.  Every  conceivable  form  of  au- 
thority has  been  tried.  Every  conceivable 
form  of  unified  control  that  takes  this  in- 
dividual's use  of  his  own  energy  away  from 
him.  But,  each  time,  the  experiment  has 
failed,  because  only  an  individual  human 
being  can  generate  human  energy,  and  only 
an  individual  human  being  can  control  the 
energy  he  generates. 

The  lack  of  vmderstanding  of  these  sim- 
ple basic  truths  has  for  over  6,000  years  stag- 
nated human  progress,  kept  the  vast 
majority  of  people  underfed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  embroiled  In  wars  and  dying  from  fam- 
ine and  pestilence. 

Don't  take  my  word  for  it.  Just  take 
some  time  to  study  world  history,  going  back 
to  the  pagan  days,  right  up  through  all  this 
whole  history  of  all  the  dictator  forms  of 
government  that  rose  and  fell  over  a  span 
of  6,000  years.  And,  then  think  of  the  his- 
tory of  your  own  Nation,  which  had  its  be- 
ginning Just  a  Uttle  over  160  years  ago.  As 
John  Ounther  once  said:  "Ours  is  the  only 


cotmtry  deliberately  founded  on  a  good 
Idea." 

I  realize  that,  by  this  time  in  your  edu- 
cation, you've  had  a  pretty  good  grounding 
In  American  history.  But,  I  promise  you 
that,  If  youTl  spend  sometime  going  back 
over  this  rich  and  wonderful  heritage  of 
every  American,  you'll  find  it  very  exciting 
to  And  out  how  every  move  our  Founding 
Fathers  made  was  with  this  great  idea  in 
mind. 

I  think  with  this  approach  you'll  see  the 
history  of  yo\ir  country  wlUi  entirely  dif- 
ferent eyes.  You'll  realize,  maybe  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  great  fact  of  our  history 
Is  that  the  Ajperican  Revolution  had  no 
leader.  To  again  quote  from  Mr.  Weaver's 
book — "This  fact  is  the  hope  of  the  world, 
because  human  freedom  is  a  personal  mat- 
ter. Only  the  individual  can  protect  hu- 
man rights  in  the  infinite  complexity  of 
men's  relationships  with  each  other.  Noth- 
ing on  earth  is  more  valuable  than  the  per- 
son who  knows  that  all  men  are  free  and 
who  accepts  the  responsibUitles  that  go  with 
freedom."  As  I  said,  the  war  for  American 
independence  was  begun  by  an  individual. 
He  was  asleep  in  bed  when  someone  pounded 
on  his  door,  and  shouted  in  the  night — 
"The  Redcoats  are  coming."  Well,  what 
could  he  do?  He  was  not  a  king  or  a  gov- 
ernor. He  was  not  rich  or  important.  He 
was  Just  one  little  man,  unknown  to  anyone 
outside  his  neighborhood.  Should  he  take 
the  initiative?  Such  things  usually  cleared 
up.  They  always  had.  He  must  keep  calm, 
consider  the  practical  aspects,  think  of  his 
family.  Most  men  felt  that  way.  They 
knew  they  could  do  nothing,  and  they  had 
better  sense  than  to  try.  And.  that  night 
In  Lexington,  many  of  them  stayed  in  bed. 

But,  the  unknown  Individual  chose  be- 
tween submission  that  looked  like  safety, 
and  rebellion  that  seemed  utterly  helpless. 
He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He 
got  up,  put  on  his  clothes,  took  his  gtm,  and 
went  out  to  meet  the  British  troops.  And, 
I  like  to  think  that  he  had  a  good  wife  there 
helping  him  put  on  his  boots,  as  she  said: 
"This  is  the  right  thing,  and  you  must  do  It, 
John." 

Not  acting  under  orders,  not  being  led, 
or  wanting  to  be  the  leader,  he  stood  on  his 
own  feet,  a  responsible,  self -controlling  per- 
son, and  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world.  And,  the  soxind  of  that  shot  said  that 
man  Is  a  free  agent,  that  government  Is  the 
servant,  rather  than  the  master.  You  know. 
It's  men  like  this,  and  the  thousands  of 
others  we  find  In  the  pages  of  history — the 
Washington  and  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  and 
Lee — with  whom  you  and  I  walk  today,  and 
we  walk  because  of  them  carefully  and 
proudly  and  also  humbly,  lest  we  fail  them. 
And,  because  of  this  knowledge  of  ovu*  past, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  we  should  each  say  to  ourselves:  "I 
am  an  American,  and  therefore,  what  I  do. 
however  small,  is  of  Importance." 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that,  once  we  grasp 
this  root  Idea  of  our  freedom,  it  becomes 
much  easier  to  explain  the  tree  of  liberty 
that   has  grown  from  it 

For  instance,  words  to  explain  to  some- 
body about  the  form  of  government  we  set 
up  to  protect  our  idea  of  freedom.  "Main- 
spring" says  it  this  way:  "America  was  to  be 
set  up  as  a  republic,  which  means  that  the 
laws  would  be  made  and  administered  by 
representatives  chosen  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  people  to  protect  the  Interests  of  all 
the  people.  In  the  last  analysis,  any  gov- 
ernment, regardless  of  what  it  may  be  called, 
must  be  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men 
In  power  over  many  men.  That  being  the 
case,  how  Is  It  possible  to  transfer  the  power 
of  the  ruler  to  each  man  of  the  multitude? 
The  answer  Is  that  It's  not  possible.  The 
only  solution  lies  In  the  direction  of  destroy- 
ing power  Itself.  The  only  way  In  which 
men  can  remain  free  and  left  in  control  of 
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their  own  Individual  energies  Is  to  cut  the 
power  of  the  government  to  ita  smallest  de- 
gree." 

The  answer  was  simple,  once  It  was  found 
by  our  Founding  Fathers.  The  head  of  a 
state  Is  a  human  being,  and  a  human  being's 
thinking  and  deciding  and  acting  and  judg- 
ing are  Inseparable.  But,  in  this  new  Ameri- 
can Republic,  no  top  official  would  btbt  be 
permitted  to  act  as  a  whole  human  being. 
The  function  of  government  would  be  di- 
vided Into  three  parts: 

1.  The  first  part  was  to  think  and  decide, 
and  It  would  be  called  Congress. 

2.  The  second  part  was  to  be  responsible 
for  getting  action.  It  would  be  headed  by 
the  Chief  Executive,  the  President. 

3.  And  the  third  part  was  to  serve  as  a 
judge  or  a  referee,  known  as  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Each  of  these  three  parts  was  to  act  as  a 
check  on  the  other  two,  and  over  the  three 
was  set  a  written  statement  of  political  prin- 
ciples, intended  to  be  the  strongest  check  on 
them  all.  There  was  to  be  government  by 
law.  with  clearly  defined  rules  of  the  game, 
rather  than  government  by  whim — the 
Constitution.  The  dangers  of  dictatorship 
must  be  avoided  for  all  time  to  come.     No 
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person  or  small  group  of  persons  must 
be  permitted  to  get  too  much  power,  and 
minority,  even  down  to  the  last  indl- 
TlduKl  citizen,  must  be  protected  against  op- 
en by  the  majority,  or  by  any  organ- 
pressiire  group. 
_d  these  objectives  made  it  possible  for 
American  Revolutionary  leaders  to  draw 
blueprints  for  this  new  and  completely 
dlffe  ent  political  structure — our  unique  form 
g|>vernment.  not  only  in  the  world  of  to- 
but  in  all  time. 

aid  when  I  began  this  that  all  I  would 

try  to  do  this  afternoon  was  to  offer 
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SENATE 

AVEONEsn.w,  Ji  NE  ir>,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  God  of  our  fathers,  help  us  to 
be  spiritually  aware  that  when  Thy  voice 
was  heard  in  ages  past  it  did  not  cease 
to  speak.  Give  us  to  know  that  for  those 
who  become  quiet  enough  to  listen,  Thy 
word  for  this  day  resounds  clear  and  sure 
above  all  the  tumult  and  shouting  of  the 
confused  babel  of  human  folly. 

In  all  our  deUberations  and  appraisals 
of  the  affairs  of  state  having  to  do  with 
the  tangled  relationships  of  men.  forbid 
that  we  should  be  Insensitive  to  voices 
other  than  our  own.  and  which  make  the 
world  about  us  a  whispering  gallery  tell- 
ing of  divine  realities  that  surround  us. 

Give  us  open  ears,  alert  and  quick  to 
hear  each  whisper  of  Thy  word. 

With  hearts  tuned  to  the  unseen  pres- 
ence which  enfolds  our  days  with  a  love 
that  never  forgets,  a  light  that  never 
fails,  and  a  life  that  never  ends,  may  we 
face  life's  changing  scenes  with  the  ra- 
diant faith  that — 

This  is  my  Father's  world. 

He  shines  in  all  that's  fair. 

In  the  rustling  grass 

I  hear  Him  pass — 

He  speaks  to  me  everywhere. 

To  that  glad  truth  our  hearts  respond. 
"Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth." 
Amen. 
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Jourkiev.  It  is  accomplished  if  I  have  sur- 
ceecled'ln  getting  you  to  look  at  your  country 
your  birthright  of  freedom  with  new 
egi— eyes  that  are  both  critical  and  under- 
stanling,  because  it  is  very  Important  that 
you  know  that  America  is  far  from  perfect. 
And,  I'm  sxire  you  do.  Otherwise,  we 
wou  dn't  get  from  your  generation  what  our 
country  must  always  have  to  keep  progress- 
ideas  for  a  much  better  world.  But,  as 
find  our  shortcomings,  and  think  of 
to  overcome  them,  be  sure  you  always 


a£k  to  what  degree  are  our  shortcomings 
traceable  to  the  form  of  political  structure 
under  which  our  country  was  founded — are 
they  due  to  having  drifted  away  from  that 
concept,  and  how  does  our  record  compare 
with  the  records  of  countries  which  have 
tried  to  operate  under  the  opposite  philos- 
ophy? 

Godspeed  you.  graduates  of  1980,  in  your 
w^rld  of  tomorrow.  As  students  seeking 
more  knowledge,  as  successful  career  girls,  as 
happy  wives  and  mothers,  and  as  enthusiastic 
ambassadors  for  freedom.  If  you  under- 
stand, and  believe  because  you  understand, 
you  will  find  the  words,  and  I  guess  I  don  l 
have  to  tell  you  how  very  important  it  is  for 
you  and  the  young  people  of  all  free  world 
nations  to  find  those  words.  Because  it  may 
well  be  that,  In  your  generation,  this  great 
war  for  men's  minds  will  be  decided.  Rc- 
rrLember,  your  battleground  Is  wherever  you 
go.  Use  your  voice,  with  your  heart  and  be- 
liefs behind  it,  among  your  fellow  citizen 
and  fellow  workers,  family  and  friends,  and — 
very  importantly — on  the  children  you  raise. 

Tliank  you  again  for  giving  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  sharing  this  Important  day  with  you 
You  have  my  congratulations  on  winning 
your  diplomas,  and  my  very  best  wishes  for 
your  future. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
den,  of  the  United  States  submitting 
noninations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senite  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  REFERRED 
in  executive  session. 


EXECUTIVE 


As 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 

a  message  from  the  President  of 

United    States    submitting    sundry 

nonlinations.  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

nominations  tliis  day   received, 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
res^tatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
rea<  ling  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
haq  passed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res  39)  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  au- 
thorize Governors  to  fill  temporary  va- 
can  ;ies  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  abolish  tax  and  property  qualifica- 
tiors  for  electors  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
tric ,  of  Columbia,  with  amendments,  in 
whiih  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

T  le  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hoise  had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  6597'  to 
revise  the  boundaries  of  Dinosaur  Na- 
tioral  Monument  and  provide  an  en- 
traiice  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
oth(T  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  June  14,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6597)  to  revise  the 
bou  idaries  of  Dinosaur  National  Monu- 
mei  t  and  provide  an  entrance  road  or 
roa<;S  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes, 
wasFread  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  Ihe  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sula r  Affairs. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Upon  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, early  today  we  hope  to  complete 
action  on  the  NATO  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  170),  on  which  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement. 

Then  we  expect  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  Kennedy-Clark  loyalty  meas- 
ure. 

We  have  ready  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill.  It  is  a  very 
important  measure,  and  we  want  to  get 
to  it  as  early  as  we  can.  We  shaU  meet 
early  and  shall  remain  in  session  late, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  take  action  on 
that  bill  this  week. 

We  also  would  like  to  proceed  with 
consideration  of  the  housing  bill,  and 
the  postal  and  classified  workers  pay 
increase  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  relating  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  will  be  before 
us. 

So  I  should  like  to  say  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  I  think  they  can 
count  on  long  meetings  for  the  remainder 
of  this  session  and  much  hard  work, 
including  Saturday  sessions  and  early 
morning  meetings  and  late  evening 
meetings,  if  necessary. 
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At  this  time  I  am  not  prepared  to 
set  forth  to  the  Senate  any  long  list  of 
bills,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  try  to 
say  what  the  collective  judgment  of  the 
Congress  would  be;  and  Senators  will 
have  to  determine  what  measures  will 
be  reported  by  the  committees,  and  what 
measures  will  be  passed;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  I  have  never  found  that 
we  could  expedite  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gress by  displaying  mimeographed  lists 
of  so-called  must  bills.  I  think  that 
merely  deters  us  and  delays  us. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  most  people  know 
that  Congress  Is  going  to  face  up  to  the 
issues,  and  that  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
substantial  number  of  very  important 
bills  between  now  and  the  time  when  we 
leave  for  the  conventions.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Important  work  to  be  done ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  work  long  and  hard 
in  order  to  finish  it  before  that  time. 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  each  Senator 
to  examine  very  carefully  his  schedule 
and  try  to  arrange  his  personal  appoint- 
ments so  that  he  can  take  part  in  the 
consideration  of  the  various  measures 
which  will  be  before  the  Senate.  If  he 
is  unable  to  do  so,  I  hope  he  will  not  ask 
that  the  consideration  of  these  measures 
be  held  over  until  he  returns  to  town. 
By  way  of  illustration,  let  me  say  that 
as  regards  one  of  the  very  important  bills 
we  shall  take  up  this  week.  I  was  told 
this  morning  by  one  Senator  that  it 
would  not  be  convenient  for  him  to  be 
here  either  Friday  or  Saturday.  Of 
course,  that  would  mean  postponing  the 
consideration  of  that  measure  imtil 
Monday.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to 
postpone  for  one  or  more  days  the  con- 
sideration of  Important  bills  in  order 
to  accommodate  any  Senator.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  properly  set  aside  the 
consideration  of  any  bill  so  late  in  the 
session.  I  shall  not  ask  the  Senate  to  do 
so,  and  I  hope  other  Senators  will  not 
ask  the  Senate  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  called  out  of 
the  Chamber  just  before  the  Senator 
from  Texas  began  his  statement.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  that  he  said  that 
after  the  NATO  joint  resolution,  the 
j)ending  business,  is  disposed  of,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  legislation  relating  to  the 
loyalty  oath? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  we 
would  like  to  do  so  if  we  can. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  especially 
interested  in  the  schedule  for  considera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  I  was  assured 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  that  that  measure  would  not  be 
brought  up  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  cannot 
say.  Perhaps  Senators  will  talk  at 
length:  I  do  not  know.  That  bill  is 
available,  and  it  is  important,  and  it 
has  priority;  and  we  should  take  it  up 
as  soon  as  possible. 

We  also  had  word  from  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Clark]  that  they  wish  to  have  the  Sen- 


ate take  up  the  loyalty  bill  on  Wednes- 
day. 

I  wish  to  be  as  accommodating  as  I 
can.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  AH  I  can  say  is 
when  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
comes  in,  be  prepared. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  try  to  be 
prepared,  because  we  have  these  meas- 
ures outlined,  and  we  have  said  to  the 
authors  of  the  bills  that  we  shall  take 
up  the  NATO  joint  resolution,  and  then 
the  loyalty  bill,  and  then  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriation  bill.  I 
made  no  commitments  otherwise.  Of 
course,  if  there  were  to  be  extended 
debate  on  those  bills,  we  would  have  to 
adjust  to  it. 

Our  big  problem  is  the  seeming  neces- 
sity to  get  all  the  work  of  the  week  done 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  I  am 
trying  to  get  away  from  that.  I  believe 
it  important  that  we  realize  that  at  this 
time  In  the  session  there  are  always  a 
number  of  very  Important  major  meas- 
ures which  must  be  considered. 

We  shall  have  conference  reports,  and 
we  shall  have  the  Japanese  Treaty. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  request  be 
made  that  the  Senate  take  up  the  Japa- 
nese Treaty  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
talk  to  the  Senator  about  that.  I  want 
to  be  agreeable  to  anything  the  Senator 
wishes.  We  have  a  difficult  problem,  be- 
cause we  have  commitments  which  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  time  when  we 
had  any  commitment  on  the  Japanese 
Treaty.  But  I  understand  the  Senator's 
problem,  and  I  shall  try  to  meet  It. 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  of  certain  lands  in  the  Oranit« 
Creek  area,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Amendment  or  Etjkatom  Cooperation  Act  or 
1958 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atonxic  Energy  Commission.  Washington. 
D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  section  5  of  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958  (with  accompanying 
papers ) ;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Revtew  or  Atomic  Knexct  Com- 
mission   CONTRACT    With    Union    Carbide 
KncuuJi  Co..  Ueavan,  Colo. 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  SUtes,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  review  of  Atomic  Energy 
Commission      contract     AT(0&-1)-S6     with 
Union   Carbide   Nuclear   Co.,  Uravan,   Colo., 
for    the   procurement    of   uranium    concen- 
trates, December  1959  (with  an  accompanying 
report);   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

WrrHDRAWALs  From  the  Public  Domain  or 
Certain  Lands  in  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  of  certain  lands  in  the  Ladd- 
Elelson  area,  Alaska,  for  use  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  as  the  Yukon  Command 
Training  Site,  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  withdrawal  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  of  certsdn  lands  in  the  Big  Delta 
area,  Alaska,  for  continued  use  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  Fort  Greely,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Association  of  Life  Underwriters, 
remonstrating  against  the  use  of  insurance 
terminology  In  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Two  petitions  signed  by  Eugenia  Vaslliev, 
and  sundry  other  anti-Communist  American 
citizens  of  Russian  descent,  relating  to 
amendments  to  Public  Law  86-00,  concern- 
ing the  Week  of  Stibjugated  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RJETTIREMENT   OP    SENATOR 
MURRAY— RESOLUTION 

Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  when 
our  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  MxntRAT]  annotmced  his  plans  for 
retirement,  both  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  press  of  the  Nation  extolled 
his  record  of  yeoman  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

They  were  unanimous  that  he  had 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  just  as  we  are  unanimous 
in  the  realization  that  next  year  we 
shall  be  most  aware  of  his  absence  from 
this  floor  and  the  c(»nmlttee  rooms 
where  he  accomplished  so  much. 

But  I  think  that  perhaps  nowhere  were 
these  thoughts  more  aptly  expressed,  and 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  his  home 
State  more  singularly  demonstrated, 
than  by  a  group  f  nnn  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community.  The  community 
council  at  Harlem,  Mont.,  unanimously 
approved  a  resolution  thanking — as  they 
put  it — ^their  "great  and  true  friend." 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
significant  and  welcome  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered*  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

"RESOLtmoN  or  the  Governing  Bodt  or  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Oommunitt,  an  In- 
dian-Chartered   Corporation 
"Whereas  the  Honorable  James  E.  Mttrrat, 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  has  sered  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Montana  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  of  America  for  34 
years;  and 

"Whereas  on  the  28th  day  of  Ajwll  1960,  he 
announced  his  IntMition  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion; and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murrat 
has  for  his  entire  period  of  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate of   the  United  States  shown  a  special 
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Interest  in  the  problems  of  the  Indian  people 
of  his  State  and  of  his  Nation:  and 

"Whereas  there  is  on  the  statute  books  of 
the  United  States,  hundreds  of  lam  bene- 
fiting the  Indian  people  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Whereas  through  his  entire  service  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Mitkray  has  been  a  friend  of  the 
people  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Beserratlon  and 
always  attentive  to  their  needs;  and 

"Whereas  the  Honorable  James  E.  Murrat 
has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time  to  assist 
the  individual  members  of  the  Port  Belknap 
Community  and  the  Tribal  Council  of  the 
PcHt  Belknap  Community:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved,  That  the  Tribal  CouncU  of  the 
Port  Belknap  Community,  representing  every 
member  of  the  community,  go  on  record  as 
expressing  their  appreciation  for  the  services 
rendered  to  this  community  and  their  love 
and  affection  for  a  great  Senator  and  fellow 
Montanan;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  tribal  council,  express- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  people,  wish  to 
the  Honorable  James  E.  Mttbhat,  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  their  hope  that  he  will 
live  long  and  well  and  that  he  will  forever 
remember  that  the  people  of  this  community 
will  carry  him  in  their  hearts  and  their 
prayers  and  remember  him  forever  as  a  great 
and  true  friend." 

CERTIFICATION 

I,  the  undersigned,  as  secretary  of  the  Port 
Belknap  Indian  Community  Council  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  hereby 
certify  that  the  Fort  Belknap  Comm\inlty 
Council  Is  composed  of  12  members,  of  whom 
10  members,  constituting  a  quorum,  were 
present  at  a  meeting  thereof,  duly  and  regu- 
larly called,  noticed,  convened,  and  held 
this  4th  day  of  May  1960;  that  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  duly  adopted  at  such  a  meet- 
ing by  the  affirmative  vote  of  10  for,  0  against, 
a  absent,  0  not  voting;  and  that  the  said 
resolution  has  not  been  rescinded  in  any  way. 

J.  Matt  Bell. 
Chairman,    the    Fort    Belknap    Indian 
Community. 

James  Hawlet, 
Secretary -Treasurer,  Fort  Belknap  Agen- 
cy, Harlem,  Mont. 
The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Community  Council  and  hereby  en- 
dorse this  resolution:  J.  MaU  Bell,  chairman; 
Frank    Klrkaldle,     vice    chairman;     Ollbert 
Horn,  council  member;   David  J.  Hawley  U, 
Jr.,  council  member;    Preston  Bell,   council 
member;    Rufus    Warrior,   coizncil  member; 
James  Hawley,  secretary- treasiu-er;  George  J. 
Fox  I,  sergeant  at  arms;    Marguerite   Cole, 
cotmcil  member:  Herbert  Fish,  council  mem- 
ber; Andrew  Gray,  council  member;  Richard 
King,  coimcil  member. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3486.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
unended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  cost  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  positions 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
<Rept.  No.  1584);  and 

S.  3579.  A  bill  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  1583) . 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 
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S.  2712.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  convey  all  lands 
c  }mprlsing  Port  Dearborn,  Bye,  US.,  and 
I  .ye  Air  Force  Base,  Bye,  N.H.,  to  certain  for- 
ifier  owners  of  such  lands  (Bept.  No.  1686); 

S.  3487.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  "Antl-Klck- 
liack  Statute"  to  extend  it  to  all  negotiated 
4)ntract8  (Bept.  No.  1585);  and 

H.B.  766.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
alct  of  July  16,  1914,  relating  to  penalties  for 
tie  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles  for 
qther  than  ofHcial  purposes  (Bept.  No.  1587). 

By  Mr.  CHAVEZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
^blic  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  2919.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tbry  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
study  and  Investigate  the  desirability  and 
fiasibility  of  establishing   and   maintaining 

national  tropical  botanic  garden  (Bept.  No. 
1^89). 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey,  from  the 
dommittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
ap  amendment: 

S.  3278.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of  the 
dousing  Act  of  1954  (relating  to  urban  plan- 
xing  grants),  and  title  n  of  the  Housing 
/mendmentfi  of  1955  (relating  to  public  fa- 
ciity  loans),  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
e  'nments  and  their  public  Instrumentalities 
i:i  improving  mass  transportation  services 
ill  metropolitan  areas   (Bept.  No.  1691). 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIBE,  from  the  Committee 
ob  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
qient: 

S.  2917.  A  bill  to  establish  a  price-support 
Itvel  for  milk  and  butterfat  (Bept.  No.  1592) . 


Adjustment   op   compensation 

OP  certain   PEDE31AL  OPPICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES    (S.   REPT.   1590) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
ft-om  the  Committee  on  Post  OflQce  and 
(Jivil  Service,  reported  an  original  bill 
S.  3672)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
c  ompensation  of  certain  oflBcers  and  em- 
rloyees  of  the  Federal  CJovernment,  and 
lor  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  re- 
lort  thereon;  which  bill  was  read  twice 
t  y  its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


HEPORT  entitled  "GOVERNMENT 
COMPETITION  WITH  BUSINESS: 
liquid  oxygen  PRODUCTION"  (S. 
REPT.  1588) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
c  f  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
1  send  to  the  desk  a  report  entitled  "Gov- 
emment  Ccanpetitlon  with  Business: 
liquid  Oxygen."  This  is  based  upon 
learings  held  on  May  12  and  13  by  our 
£  ubcommlttee  on  Relations  of  Business 
\nth  Government  and  is  a  unanimous 
c  smmittee  report.  I  ask  that  the  report 
qe  printed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  report 
^ill  be  received  and  printed,  as  requested 
t  y  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


J  CJVENTLE  DELINQUENCY— EXTEN- 
SION OF  TIME  TO  FILE  INDIVID- 
UAL VIEWS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
u  aderstandlng  that  there  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today,  from  the 
C  ommlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  a  report  en- 
ttled  "Juvenile  Delinquency"  pursuant 
U  >  Senate  Resolution  54,  as  extended. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
I>)rt  be  held  open  for  the  flUng  of  in- 


dividual views  until  midnight  a  week 
from  Friday,  which  will  be  June  24,  in 
order  to  make  possible  the  printing  of 
the  report  and  the  iixdividual  views  in 
one  document. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE   DE- 
LINQUENCY"  (S.  REPT.   1593) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNcsl.  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
54,  as  extended,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  a  report  entitled  "Juvenile 
Delinquency"  and  ask  that  it  be  printed 
subject  to  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, previously  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent agreement  previously  entered  into. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMl'l'l'EES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oommerce: 

Bobert  E.  Lee,  of  the  District  ot  Oolumbla, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tiona  Commission. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service : 

Eighty-eight  postmaster  nominations. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  flist 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  EUjENDER  (by  request) : 

S.  3671.  A  bill  to  faciUtate  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina: 

S  3672.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  ofllcers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for 
other  pvirpoeee;   placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  it 
was  reported  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  which  appears  under  the  heading 
"Beports  of  Commltteee.") 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.3673.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency  au- 
thority for  priorities  In  transportation  by 
merchant  vessels  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By   Mr.   KEBB    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Monromet)  : 

S.  3674.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  op>erate.  and  main- 
tain the  Waurika  reclamation  project.  Okla- 
homa; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHBEY: 

S.  3675.  A  bill  to  eetablish  a  Peace  Corps 
of  young  men  to  assist  the  peoples  of  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  to  learn  the 
basic  skills  necessary  to  combat  poverty,  dis- 
ease, illiteracy,  and  hunger;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreigpi  Belatlons. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphbxt  when 
he  Introdiiced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  3676.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Sirkka 
Terasvuorl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KEFAUVEB: 

S.  3677.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  redefine  the  term 
"new  drug"  and  to  provide  for  the  licensing 
of  persons  engaged  In  the  prop«igation,  man- 
ufacture, or  prepcu^tion  of  drugs  dispensed 
only  upon  prescription,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  KEFAtnia  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


EMERGENCY  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRI- 
ORITIES IN  TRANSPORTATION  BY 
MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  provide  emergency 
authority  for  priorities  in  transportation 
by  merchant  vessels  in  the  interest  of  na- 
tional defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred: 
and,  without  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3673)  to  provide  emergen- 
cy authority  for  priorities  In  transporta- 
tion by  merchant  vessels  in  the  Interest 
of  national  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Introduced  by  Mi-.  Macwusok,  by 
request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  statement  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnttson  are  as  follows : 

Thi  S»cmrrA«T  or  Commdci. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  6,  1960. 
The  PBBsroENT  or  th«  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Pwbidemt:  There  are  enclosed 
herewith  foiu"  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  legislation,  to  provide  for  emergency  au- 
thority for  priorities  in  transportation  by 
merchant  vessels  In  the  interest  of  national 
defense,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
a  system  of  ship  warrants.  It  is  based  upon 
previous  experience  in  World  War  II  under 
Public  Law  173,  77th  Congress,  approved  July 
14.  1941  (56  Stat.  591),  and  repealed  July 
35,  1947  (61  Stot.  449) .  The  bill  is  strength- 
ened In  the  light  of  certain  shortcomings  of 
the  World  War  II  law,  which  were  met 
by  administrative  action  and  provision  for 
which  should  be  incorporated  in  the  frame 
of  the  legislation. 

The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  this  legislation.  In  addition  to  being  an 
important  authority  as  part  of  the  readiness 
program  in  the  interest  of  security,  the 
legislation  is  desirable  to  meet  the  commit- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for 
exercising  this  authority  in  coordination  with 
authority  already  adopted  by  various  member 
nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization, In  the  event  that  coordination  efforts 
of  these  nations  become  necessary. 


We  have  been  advised  by  tb«  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phtut  a.  Bat, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Statement  or  Pusposb  aitd  Need  rem.  Lksbu^- 
TioN  To  PBovms  fob  Kbceboenct  AxrrHOBrrT 
ros  PBioBrriES  inr  TliANSPorrATioM  bt  BCer- 
CHANT  Vessels  in  thb  Intebbst  or  Na- 
tional Detense,  and  roB  Otheb  Pubposes 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent, during  any  period  in  which  vessels 
may  be  requisitioned  under  section  903  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  1242),  whenever  he  deems  and 
proclaims  it  to  be  in  the  interest  of  national 
security  or  the  maintenance  of  essential 
supplies  and  services,  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  issuance  and  revocation  of 
warrants  and  governing  the  use  of  services 
and  facilities  under  the  act  with  respect  to 
any  vessel  using  or  seeking  to  use  such  serv- 
ices or  facilities.  Whenever  the  warrant 
system  Is  prescribed,  it  shall  terminate  upon 
proclamation  of  the  President  to  that  effect, 
or  as  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  may 
provide,  and  in  any  event  the  act  itself  will 
terminate  5  years  after  date  of  enactment. 
The  system  of  warrants  for  merchant  ves- 
sels under  the  act  is  designed  to  enforce 
priorities  in  congested  ports  to  those  vessels 
of  greater  importance  to  our  national  se- 
curity, to  secure  the  maxlmiun  economic  lise 
of  available  vessels  and  port  faculties  and 
services,  to  prevent  the  waste  of  scarce  mate- 
rials and  supplies  in  servicing  vessels  which 
might  be  engaged  in  activities  harmful  or 
less  essential  to  the  interest  and  programs 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unrea- 
sonable increases  In  charter  hire  and  freight 
rates  for  ocean  transportation.  Such  co- 
ordination in  time  of  war  or  active  mobiliza- 
tion is  of  high  critical  Importance  to  the 
United  States  and  to  its  allies  or  associates 
who  will  be  exercising  similar  controls  in  the 
event  that  coordinated  efforts  of  nations 
become  necessary.  Under  the  bill,  vessels 
desiring  to  use  the  shore  and  port  services  or 
facilities  or  marine  insurance  services  of  this 
country  would  be  required  to  secure  a  war- 
rant or  similar  document  as  a  condition  to 
the  use  of  such  facilities  or  services.  The 
use  of  these  facilities  or  services  wo\ild  be 
prohibited  to  any  vessel  not  having  such  a 
warrant. 

As  a  condition  on  the  receipt  of  a  warrant, 
the  vessel  operator  would  be  required  to 
enter  into  undertakings  with  respect  to  the 
trade  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  operator 
are  employed,  the  voyages  undertaken  there- 
by, the  passengers  or  cargoes  to  be  carried, 
and  to  abide  by  fair  and  reasonable  maxi- 
mum charter  and  transportation  charges. 
In  determining  such  rates  and  charges,  the 
President  is  directed  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  valuation  principles  prescribed 
In  section  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1242) .  A  breach 
of  any  undertaking  would  subject  the  op- 
erator to  the  forfeiture  of  his  warrant  and 
thereby  the  loss  of  vise  of  port  and  shore 
facilities  and  services,  as  well  as  insurance 
for  ship  and  cargo. 

In  considering  applications  for  warrants, 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  consider  cer- 
tain circumstances,  including  the  origin  and 
previous  operating  history  of  the  vessel,  the 
price  and  terms  upon  which  the  vessel  may 
have  been  sold  or  transferred,  as  well  as  the 
operating  practices  of  the  applicant.  Such 
provision  for  withholding  of  warrants  In 
cases  where  there  is  a  histMj  of  failure  to 
assist  the  Government  or  of  activities  ham- 
pering the  Government's  programs  and  ob- 
jectives, has  the  objective  of  securing  the 


most  t<xinage  for   services  contributing   to 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

The  regulations  under  the  act  may  be  made 
applicable  to  the  use  of  any  facilities  for 
loading,  discharging,  lightering,  or  storage 
of  cargo,  any  faculties  iat  the  furnishing  of 
oU,  coal,  or  other  fuel,  supplies,  stcM-es,  or 
food,  or  any  facility  for  the  overhauling,  dry- 
docking,  reconditioning,  or  repair  of  vessels, 
or  furnishing  marine  lns\u-ance.  The  Presi- 
dent may  except  from  the  regulations  types 
of  vessels  the  control  of  which  he  determines 
not  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
act. 

The  proposed  system  of  ship  warrants  for 
use  In  war  or  national  emergency  is  not  new 
or  untried  but  is  baaed  upon  previous  expe- 
rience in  World  War  II  under  Public  Law 
173,  77th  Congress,  approved  July  14,  1941 
(56  Stat.  591),  and  repealed  July  36,  1947 
(61  Stat.  449).  The  bill  is  strengthened  in 
the  light  of  certain  shortcomings  of  the 
World  War  II  law,  which  were  met  by  admin- 
istrative action  and  which  should  be  incor- 
porated in  the  frame  of  the  legislation. 

In  any  emergency  period  requiring  mobi- 
lization of  the  Nation's  shipping  and  other 
resources  involving  great  acceleration  of  the 
use  of  supply  and  repair  faculties  for  ship- 
ping, ports  will  be  subject  to  congestion  and 
strain.  In  such  times  it  will  be  vitally  im- 
portant to  carefully  control  the  use  of  vessels 
in  the  movement  of  cargoes.  TTie  interna- 
tional character  of  shipping  makes  special 
provisions  of  law  desirable  in  order  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  In  the  situation  of  our 
country  and  any  aUied  or  associated  coun- 
tries. To  have  statutory  authority  avail- 
able will  have  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
securing  for  the  United  States  and  cooper- 
ating nations  the  use  of  tonnage  from  the 
world's  supply.  The  existing  large  Govern- 
ment-owned reserve  fleet  of  merchant  vessels 
is  now  12  to  18  years  old  and  is  not  In  Itself 
a  guarantee  of  national  safety  so  far  as  ship- 
ping facilities  in  time  of  war  or  defense 
emergency  are  concerned.  No  matter  how 
well  maintained  a  reserve  fleet  may  be  it 
takes  at  least  some  days  to  move  It  into 
operation.  Tonnage  and  control  of  operat- 
ing tonnage  will  be  immediately  vital  In  the 
event  of  attack  which,  it  must  be  assiuned, 
wUl  be  sudden  and  sweeping  in  scope. 

The  bill  contains  several  sections  of  a 
supplementary  or  administrative  character 
which  wUl  be  noted  section  by  section. 

Section  3  provides  that  operators  of  listed 
facilities  In  the  United  States  and  places 
within  its  Jurisdiction  shall  be  governed  by 
the  regulations  regardless  of  existing  con- 
tracts. 

Section  5  provides  that  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  coordinate 
the  authority  granted  by  the  act  with  the 
exercise  of  similar  authority  by  allied  or  asso- 
ciated nations. 

Section  6  defines  the  word  "person"  so  as 
to  Include  any  entity  capable  of  entering  Into 
a  contract. 

Section  7  is  an  Interpretative  provision  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  any  condition,  that 
a  vessel  owner  relinquish  the  care  and  sup- 
ply of  his  vessel  to  any  other  {>er8on. 

Section  8  is  designed  to  preserve  the  coast- 
wise laws  of  the  United  States  from  modifi- 
cation, but  does  not  exempt  vessels  engaged 
In  coastwise  trade  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act.  This  section  also  provides  that  the 
act  Is  in  no  way  to  affect  authority  already 
granted  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  (ex- 
tended in  part  until  June  30,  1960) .  A  sever- 
ability clause  is  included. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  President  to  dele- 
gate any  p>ower  and  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  the  act  (except  the  issuance  of 
proclamations)  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  head  of  a  departanent  or  agency 
decoied  appropriate  by  the  President,  and 
authorizes  redelecation  of  such  authority  to 
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apprc^inlate  offlciala  In  ttaA  department  or 
agency.  Provlalon  is  alBO  made  tor  Inter- 
departmental coordination  in  carrylnc  out 
programs  under  tbe  act  in  relation  to  other 
programs  of  the  OoTernment. 

Section  10  ezen^jits  the  functions  exer- 
cised under  the  act  from  the  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  (except 
as  to  section  3  thereof,  which  contains  re- 
quirements as  to  notice  to  the  public,  and 
provides  also  that  no  secret  matter  need  be 
published). 

Section  11  provides  penalties  for  violation 
of  the  act,  the  regulations,  or  orders  Issued, 
with  a  maximum  penalty  of  910,000  fine  and 
2  years'  imprisonment.  U.S.  courts  having 
territorial  Jurisdiction  are  given  Jurisdiction 
over  offenses . 

Section  12  relieves  persons  who  comply 
with  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  Issued  un- 
der the  act,  from  damages  or  penalties  re- 
sulting from  compliance,  notwithstanding 
that  such  rule,  regiilation,  or  order  may  be 
declared  invalid  by  Judicial  or  other  compe- 
tent authority. 

The  Department  recommends  early  con- 
sideration and  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
In  addition  to  being  an  im]x>rtant  emer- 
gency authority  as  part  of  the  readiness  i»:o- 
gram  in  the  Interest  of  national  security, 
the  legislation  is  desirable  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  exercising  this  authority  In  coordination 
with  authority  already  adopted  by  various 
member  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  in  the  event  that  coordinated 
efforts  of  these  nations  become  necessary. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1961— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  11998)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  and  Sena- 
tors Aiken,  Englb,  Ervin,  Thttrhoni),  and 
Caknon)  submitted  amendments,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  11998.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


DETENTION  OP  MAIL  FOR  TEMPO- 
RARY PERIODS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll] 
may  be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor 
of  the  bill — S.  3654 — to  amend  the  act 
of  July  27,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  de- 
tention of  mail  for  temporary  periods  in 
the  public  interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  me  on  June  9,  1960, 

The  VICE  PRBSIDEirr.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
PARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1961— 
ADDITIONAL      COSPONSORS      OP 

AMENDMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  14,  1960,  the  names  of 
Senators  Humphrey,  Clark,  and  Butler, 
were  added  as  additional  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  Mr.  Kerr  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 


ai  ors) ,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11390) ,  the  De- 
pi  d-tments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Eduea- 
ti>n,  azid  Welfare  apprcvriation  bill, 
1161,  submitted  on  June  14,  1960. 
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T  O  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
REPORT  BY  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL ENTITLED  "REFUSALS  TO 
THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OP- 
PICE  OP  ACCESS  TO  RECORDS  OF 
THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  AGENCIES"  (S.  DOC.  NO.  108) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
si  bmit  herewith  a  report  prepared  by  the 
C(  maptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
oi  I  "Refusals  tc  the  General  Accounting 
O  flee  of  Access  to  Records  of  the  Execu- 
ti  ^e  Departments  and  Agencies,"  and  ask 
ui  lanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  as 


Senate  document. 

The  information  contained  in  this  re- 
port was  compiled  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  order  that  interested  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  might  be  fully 
ir  formed  relative  to  certain  difficulties 
hi!  has  encoimtered  in  obtaining  infor- 
nation  frcxn  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  required  in  exercising  his 
statutory  responsibility  to  provide  the 
C  >ngress  with  information  relative  to  the 
fli  cal  operations  of  Federal  departments 
aiid  agencies. 

The  report,  consisting  of  only  13  pages, 
his  been  approved  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob- 
jcction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f  1  om  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
a  id  it  is  so  ordered. 


^  OTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS  BY  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
bdhalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
al y.  I  desire  to  announce  that  a  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  10:30  a.m., 
Thursday.  June  23,  1960,  in  room  2300, 
N  jw  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  nom- 
irations  of  Edward  C.  Sweeney,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  a  member  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  for  the  re- 
n:  ainder  of  the  term  expiring  August  9, 
1!  60,  vice  R.  Lock  wood  Jones,  resigned, 
a:  id  a  teim  of  5  years  expiring  August  9, 
1165. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
P(Tsons  interested  may  make  such  rep- 
r(  sentations  as  are  pertinent.  The  sub- 
committee consists  of  the  Senator  from 
Smth  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston],  the 
Smator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI, 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


A  DDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent,  addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
wsre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oi|d,  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL: 
Kddress   entitled  "The   Fullness  of  Life," 
de  Ivered    by   Senator   Pong   of    Hawaii,   at 
Tifts   University   commenconent   exercise*, 
M(dfor(l,  Mass.,  June  12.  1960. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore : 

8. 1186.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data  (in- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam; 

S.  1368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters 
site  for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  Ashford,  Wash.,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  1892.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  2327.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  better  registra- 
tion of  births  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.  2439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  count  as  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes  certain  periods  of  au- 
thorized leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 
teachers  for  educational  purposes; 

8.  2964.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  International 
organizations; 

H.R.  10000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
tax  laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds  of    taxes   erroneously    collected; 

HH.  10183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Caslialty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
marine,  and  casualty  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

HH.  10684.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
5b  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

H.R.  10761.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
resentation of  Indigents  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  District  of  Colxmibia;  and 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
an  objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  de- 
velopment of  other  areas  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region  and  the  policy  to  be 
followed  in  the  attainment  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NEEDED:  MORE  EFFECTIVE  YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  AS 
"ANTIDOTES"  TO  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Subcommittee  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  issues  its 
annual  report.  As  a  member  of  that 
subcommittee,  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  revelation  of  the  re- 
port reflecting  a  regrettable  waste  of 
human  resources — in  this  case,  youth, 
the  Nation's  most  precious  asset. 

For  the  past  10  consecutive  years,  for 
example,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
juvenile  crime. 

There  are,  of  course,  different  views  on 
the  cause  and  cure  of  problems  in  this 
field.  However,  I  believe  there  is  a 
greater  need  for  public  understanding, 
as  well  as  interest  in  and  action  toward 
resolving  the  problems  confronting 
youth. 


Overall,  the  report.  I  believe,  will  help 
to  serve  this  objective. 

Fundamentally,  the  study  represents  a 
factual,  comprehensive  report  on  the 
multitude  of  complex  problems  in  this 
field.  It  is  a  unique  assemblage  of  in- 
formation, and  includes  coverage  of : 

The  broad  scope  of  complex  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  need  for 
more  comprehensive  programs  to  deal 
with  them; 

A  compendium  of  techniques  now  be- 
ing utilized  in  communities  throughout 
the  country  for  coping  with  differing  sit- 
uations ; 

Recommendations  for  the  care  and 
feeding — that  Is,  the  handling  and  re- 
habilitation— of  juveniles; 

Of  great  significance,  a  review  of  youth 
development  programs  serving  as  anti- 
dotes to  the  spread  of  delinquency;  and 
other  invaluable  information. 

In  reviewing  the  national  picture  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  legislative  history, 
survey  of  current  programs,  and  making 
recommendations  for  the  future,  the 
report,  I  believe,  will  helpfully  serve 
Members  of  Congress  in  their  efforts  in 
this  field. 

In  addition,  the  study  will  serve  as  a 
handy  guide-manual  for  the  many  in- 
dividuals, organizations.  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  others  of  the  general 
public  who  are  attempting  to  cope  with 
and  resolve  the  difficult  challenges. 

Overall,  the  report  reflects  the  far- 
reaching  efforts  of  the  subcommittee  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
field  through  hearings  in  Washington 
and  across  the  country;  consultations 
with  authorities  on  delinquency;  broad 
research  effort,  including  analyses  of 
studies  previously  undertaken  in  the 
field;  questioning  of  interviewees,  in- 
cluding a  great  many  youth  out  of  step 
with  society,  falling  into  the  category  of 
delinquents;  surveys  through  questions 
to  obtain  the  views  of  judges,  social 
w^orkers,  and  other  authorities  in  the 
field ;  and  other  efforts. 

All  of  us  realize,  of  course,  that  a 
study  such  as  the  annual  report,  issued. 
then  perhaps  forgotten  and  buried  in 
file  drawers  or  the  archives,  does  not 
help  Congress  or  the  youths  involved  in 
this  problem  or  the  general  public. 

Recognizing  these  important  factors, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  and  the  staff  director 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mrs.  Frankie 
Childers,  for  a  splendid  annual  report, 
as  well  as  an  outstanding  job  of  focus- 
ing the  public  eye  and  mind  on  the  report 
and  its  value. 

By  an  enterprising  technique  of  pre- 
releasing  major  findings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— data  now  highlighted  in  the 
annual  report — it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  to  public  and  nationwide  atten- 
tion the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  subcommittee.  The  objective — 
to  a  remarkable  degree  successfully 
achieved — has  been  to  maximize  inter- 
est in  and,  we  hope,  encourage  and 
inspire  efforts  to  deal  with  these  great 
challenges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 


10- point  progi-am  for  better  meeting  the 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consait 
to  have  printed  the  following  articles 
reviewing  constructive  efforts  in  Wis- 
consin to  deal  with  problems  of  delin- 
quency : 

First.  An  article,  published  in  the 
Janesville  Daily  Gazette,  written  by 
Bernice  Warner  and  entitled  "Probation 
Officer  Says  Juvenile  Delinquency  Is 
'Product  of  the  Times.'  " 

Second.  An  article,  from  the  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  written  by  Leigh  Caldwell 
and  entitled  "Committee  Studies  Prob- 
lems of  Youth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tkn-Point  Progsam  ros  Mzetinc  Pbobleiib 
or  Jx7VZNn.E  Delinqttxnct 
(By  Senator  Wn.iT) 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  waste  its  most 
precious  asset — youth.  To  the  contrary, 
constructive,  creative  programs  are  needed 
not  only  for  dealing  more  effectively  with 
delinquency  but  also  for  sponsorship  of  more 
youth  development  programs  as  antidotes  to 
delinquency. 

Fundamentally,  and  most  fruitfully,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  a  positive,  not  a  negative- 
approach  to  the  challenges  in  this  field. 
Among  other  objectives,  these  include  m<x'e 
effective  programs  designed  to  challenge  the 
talents,  energies.  Imaginations  and  ingenuity 
into  creative — not  destructive — activities. 

As  President  Elsenhower  stated  at  the  re- 
cent National  Youth  Conference: 

"We  must  beware  of  a  tendency  to  general- 
ize pesfiimistically  about  our  youth — ^to  at- 
tribute to  the  many,  the  failures  of  the  few. 
Such  terms  as  'lost,'  'misguided,'  or  'off- 
beat,' each  have  had  their  counterpart  in 
earlier  generations. 

"Civilization  is  a  matter  of  spirit;  of  con- 
viction and  belief;  of  self-reliance  and  ac- 
ceptance of  resp>onslbilltles;  of  happiness  in 
constructive  work  and  service;  of  devotion  to 
valued  tradition.  It  is  a  religious  faith;  it 
is  a  shared  attitude  toward  life  and  living 
wliich  is  felt  and  practiced  by  a  whole  peo- 
ple, into  which  each  generation  Is  bom  and 
nurtured  through  childhood  to  maturity." 

In  our  earnest  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  delinquency,  we  mvist  not  be  so 
concerned  with  the  problem  child  or  youth- 
ful offenders  that  we  forget  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  youth  is  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  positive  values — to  self-improve- 
ment, the  l>etterment  of  education  and  the 
fuller  exploitation  of  hiunan  and  spiritual 
resources. 

Recognizing  that  there  has  been  a  regret- 
table Increase  in  delinquency,  however,  the 
Nation — at  local.  State  and,  as  necessary. 
Federal  levels — must  take  action  to  deal  with 
this  problem.  Basically,  I  believe  that  a  con- 
structive approach  includes  the  following 
factors : 

1.  First  and  foremost,  antidellnquency  ef- 
forts are  the  responsibility  of  the  home — of 
parents  of  America; 

2.  If  the  problem  gets  beyond  the  home  on 
a  broad -scope  basis,  then  naturally  the  social 
forces  In  the  community  should  take  hold  of 
the  situation.  These  Include  churches, 
schools,  parent- teacher  associations,  fraternal 
services,  and  veterans  groups  and  other  or- 
ganizations, many  of  which  are  already  doing 
a  fine  Job  in  this  field. 

3.  Local -State  social  services — in  delin- 
quency-struck conmiunities — should  under- 
take further  efforts  not  only  to  deal  with  the 
delinquent  child  but  also  to  provide  counsel 
for  the  parents,  in  necessary  cases. 

4.  Our  courts  and  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  need  to  be  modemiaed,  modified. 


and  adeqviately  staffed  with  judges  and  other 
trained  personnel,  in  order  more  effectively 
to  meet  the  unl<|ue  problems  of  youth  in  a 
fast  changing  age. 

5.  As  necessary.  Federal  laws  need  to  be 
strengthened,  to  proliibit  traffic  of  mate- 
rials— ^including  weapons,  narcotics,  obscene 
literatiire,  and  other  items — that  contribute 
to  delinquency.  In  addition,  tougher  laws 
need  to  be  enacted  to  punish  violators  of 
laws. 

6.  Call  a  halt  to  "adult  delinquency"  which 
often  results  in  abandonment,  if  not  in  all 
cases,  of  the  chUdren  themselves,  or  at  least 
of  a  portion  of  their  physical,  psychological, 
and  emotional  needs. 

7.  The  children  of  today — contrary  to  the 
popular  concept  that  society  owes  them  a 
living — should  have  instilled  in  them  the 
realization  that  they,  themselves,  have  an 
obligation  to  their  parents  and  to  society. 

8.  Delinquency  knows  no  social,  economic, 
environmental,  or  other  boundaries.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  a  need  for  each  community 
to  analyze  its  own  special  needs  and  to  design 
special  programs  to  cope  with  the  problems. 

9.  As  a  nation,  we  need  to  enooiirage  high 
standards  of  presentation  by  otir  information 
media.  Including  televlsicm,  "funny"  papers, 
"funny"  books,  radio,  and  other  mediiuns, 
which,  if  presenting  the  wrong  kind  of 
"stuff,"  can  adversely  affect  the  youthful 
mind. 

10.  Our  society,  too,  must  not  fail  to  stress 
in  its  news  reporting  and  community-recog- 
nition programs  the  fact  tliat  more  than  95 
percent  of  our  youth  are  conducting  them- 
selves dutifully,  constructively,  and  crea- 
tively as  keystones  in  home  and  conununity 
life. 

Overall,  it  Is  highly  important  for  us  to 
create  the  kind  of  environment  in  whicb  our 
youth — the  most  precious  asset  of  our  Na- 
tion— can  have  opportunity  to  fulfill  a  great, 
promising  destiny. 

[Prom  the  Janesville  (Wis.)   Daily  Oazette] 

Probation    Oftices    Sats    Jttvkntui    E>klin- 
quenct  is  "paodtjct  of  the  times" 

(By  Bernice  Warner) 

A  "razor  strop"  approach  to  the  problem  of 
JuvenUe  delinquency  in  the  era  of  the  elec- 
tric razor  Just  doesnt  make  sense  to  Robert 
MacMastCT,  who  has  been  county  Juvenile 
probation  officer  long  enough  to  know  what 
he's  talking  about. 

"The  same  men  who  recommend  using 
the  razor  strop  and  the  old-fashioned  wood- 
shed to  reestablish  much  needed  parental 
control  are  the  onee  who  have  bought  the 
latest  model  electric  naxx  and  are  heating 
their  modM'n  homes  with  gas  or  c^i,"  Mac- 
Master  says. 

Yet.  while  he  decries  the  use  of  old-fash- 
ioned solutions  for  a  modern  problem,  Mac- 
Master's  own  p>ersonal  prescription  for  curing 
JuvenUe  delinquency  Uls  is  probably  the 
oldest  on  record:  "Live  up  to  the  10  Com- 
mandments." Which,  he  admits,  is  much 
easier  said  than  done. 

Much  of  MacMaster's  adult  life  has  been 
spent  working  with  the  youth  of  the  area, 
both  in  an  official  and  unofficial  capacity. 
County  Juvenile  probation  officer  since  July 
1,  1944,  he  sees  the  ptresent  situation  as  a  re- 
flection of  the  times,  with  its  tensions,  its 
insecurities — and  its  prosperity. 

BLAMES    PROSPERrrr 

It's  the  prosperity,  he  feels,  tliat  is  one 
of  the  greatest  vlUains  in  the  case. 

The  depression  had  its  own  problems,  but 
it  had  the  saving  virtue  of  knitting  families 
closely  together,  he  points  out.  There  was 
no  money  to  spend  on  going  out  to  find 
amusement,  so  many  families  made  their 
own  ixaa.  at  home  with  the  res\ilt  that  par- 
ents not  only  knew  where  the  chUdren  were, 
they  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
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Tlut's  Just  oat  at  the  axiglM  whkslk  llae- 
UMiar  likes  to  axitlore  ••  %  eoolrltoattng 
cause  d  Jurenlie  dsUnqusiicy.  Tlien  v 
many  more,  but  tbey're  all  latanslated.  In 
his  opinion,  other  factfar^  not  asoMenrtly  In 
the  order  o(  their  Importance,  are: 

Lack  at  parental  cantxol. 

Failure  of  parents  to  acc^t  total  responsi- 
bility for  their  nhlUlren 

liiodem  tran^MTtatloQ. 

"Easy"  money. 

Mental  and  emotiomal  instability  among 
young  people. 

Working  mothers. 

Fathers  who  work  the  night  shifts. 

Lack  of  strong  religious  prlnclplea,  accom- 
panied by  a  general  lowering  of  moral  stand- 
ards. 

Th6  lack  of  parental  control,  which  Mac- 
Mft«t.er  puts  high  on  the  list,  is  an  adult 
problem  rather  than  a  Juvenile  one.  Those 
parents  who  teach  their  children  a  healthy 
respect  for  authority — and  for  property — 
whether  In  the  hcane  or  outside  It — almost 
automatically  reap  the  benefits  of  parental 
control,  he  says.  He  Is  shocked  by  the  gen- 
eral disrespect  with  which  many  young 
people  treat  those  In  authc»^ty,  a  disreq;>ect 
which  Is  often  shown  even  In  the  courtroom. 

"If  a  child  doesnt  learn  respect  at  home, 
where  will  he  learn  It?"  MacMaster  asks. 
He  himself  learned  It  the  hard  way,  he  ad- 
mits, but  the  habit  of  courtesy  became  so 
ingrained  that  to  this  day  he  uses  the  term 
"sir**  autooiatlcally  when  talking  to  thoee  In 
authority. 

Orphaned  at  the  age  of  5,  MacMaster  was 
raised  by  an  uncle  and  aunt.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Greene,  In  Chicago.  His  late  uncle, 
associated  with  the  Chicago  Tribune  for 
many  years,  was  a  stickler  for  courtesy  and 
demanded  that  his  young  nephew  address 
his  elders  as  "sir"  and  "ma'am." 

rOBMXB   SAtiSSlIAN 

As  a  boy,  Macltiaster  attended  Senn  Tech- 
nical School  In  Chicago  and  sold  newspapers 
on  the  streets  of  Chicago  to  earn  spending 
money.  He  attended  Dunwlddle  Institute,  a 
technical  training  school  for  engineers.  In 
Minnesota.  Because  of  his  health,  he  was 
advised  to  seek  wort,  that  would  allow  Mm 
to  be  out-of-doors,  and  as  a  young  man, 
MacMaster  w«it  on  the  road  as  a  factory 
sales  representatlTe  for  the  Maytag  Co. 

His  traveling  days  came  to  an  end  when 
he  married  the  former  Klisabeth  Caape  of 
Oalesburg.  111.,  and  settled  In  Belolt.  Al- 
ways Interested  in  young  people,  MacMaster 
soon  became  actlre  in  the  TMCA  and  other 
organizations  working  with  youth.  He  got 
Into  his  present  line  of  work  through  the 
side  door  directly  as  a  restilt  of  his  Interest 
in  young  people.  While  MacMaster  was 
bailiff  of  the  Belolt  Municipal  Court,  Judge 
Chester  H.  Chrlstensen.  then  municipal 
Judge,  became  familiar  with  his  youth  activi- 
ties and  asked  if  he  would  volTinteer  to  help 
with  the  growing  Juvenile  problem  in  Be- 
lolt. He  sat  in  on  conferences  with  the 
Judge,  met  with  the  young  people,  heard 
their  problems,  and  made  suggestions  to  the 
court. 

Soon  he  was  devoting  more  and  more  time 
to  working  with  Juveniles  who  had  gotten 
into  trouble  with  the  law.  Eventually  he 
was  named  probation  oOcer  and  took  over 
those  duties  on  a  full-time  basis. 

Then,  with  the  outbreak  of  war,  there 
was  an  alarming  increase  in  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Mothers  left  their  homes  and  fami- 
lies to  work  In  defense  plants,  often  earning 
more  money  than  their  husbands;  fathers 
began  gtdng  Into  service:  there  were  many 
hasty  war  marriages  with  resultant  divorces 
and  broken  homes,  often  Invt^ving  children. 

That.  MacMaster  feels,  marked  the  period 
when  family  respoDsibllity  began  to  deteri- 
orate. In  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the 
JcHMses,  many  parents  began  seeking  amuse- 
ment away  from  the  home,  attempting  to 


up  ior  thalr  neglaet  cl  the  children  by 
g1|vlng  them  material  advantages. 

'Soma  of  tha  worst  parents  are  those  who 
children  during  the  d^treasion  and  had 
td  get  along  wlOicut  a  lot  of  the  things  they 
tl  ought  were  hnportant.'*  ta  MaeMaster's 
o]  tnlon.  "Tbmy  make  up  their  minds  that 
tl  elr  children  are  going  to  have  all  of  the 
ttlngs  their  own  parents  oouidnt  afford  to 
gl  n  them.  They  |ust  don't  aeem  to  re&liae 
ttat  children  would  rather  have  love,  at- 
teatlon.  and  a  sense  of  security." 

By  1944,  the  Rock  Coimty  Board  of  Super- 
vliors,  alert  to  the  growing  situation  as  to 
Jv  venlle  delinquency,  voted  to  establish  the 
ptat  of  juvenile  probation  oOlcer  to  act  as 
ai:  arm  al  the  Belolt  and  Jancsville  Juvenile 
CGurts.  MacMaster  was  appointed  and  for 
tbe  next  6  years  hinxlreds  ot  delinquents, 
m  >Gt  of  them  boys,  came  under  his  guidance 
ard  Jtirlsdlction. 

MacMaster  prefers  to  think  of  his  work  as 
CO  ning  under  the  heading  <rf  guidance  rather 
thin  under  its  official  name  of  county  Juve- 
nl  e  officer  and  spends  much  of  his  time 
w(  irking  with  the  youthful  offenders  for  their 
re  labilltatlon. 
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1960,  the  number  of  girls  placed  on  pro- 
had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
county  authorized  hiring  an  assistant,  Mrs. 
e  Lyons,  who  is  still  with  the  depart- 
ment. In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
thet  problem.     The  department  now  has  an- 
asslstant,  Peter  Reese,  an  office  secre- 
Mrs.  Prlscllla  Hamilton,  and  a  student 
Belolt  College.  Kay  Kamlnskl.    Under 
recently  Inaugurated  program,   a   college 
or  Is  selected  by  the  department  and  by 
college   for   a   year's   Intralnlng   service 
this  has  worked  out  exceptionally  well, 
student  receiving  credit  for  his  work  and 
department  having   the   advantages  of 
student's  services   and   youthful  vlew- 
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The  students  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
cohtact  with  the  youngsters  very  readily. 
pr}bably  because  the  age  difference  is 
snaller."  MacMaster  observes.  "They  can 
m(  et  the  boys  and  girls  on  their  own  ground 
ana  often  succeed  in  gaining  their  faith  and 
coifidence.  That's  the  important  thing  In 
wcrklng   out   their   problems." 

iXten  a  Juvenile  must  be  removed  from 
hli  own  home  and  placed  in  new  surround- 
ln(s  before  anything  can  be  aceomplUhed, 
aqi  in  this  area  MacMaster  finds  his  early 
trrinlng  as  a  salesman  comes  In  pretty 
ha  Qdy.  Finding  foster  homes  for  the  yoimg- 
sUrs  constitutes  one  of  the  more  difficult 
aai»ecU  of  his  Job.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
m<  et  important,  for  often  a  youngster  can  be 
guided  back  Into  good,  xiseful  citizenship 
wl  ;h  the  proper  training  and  environment. 
Ml  cMaster  feels  that  Rock  County  has  some 
wonderful  people  who  have  opened  up  their 
ho  nes  and  their  hearts  to  boys  and  girls  who 
ml  ;ht  otherwise  never  iiave  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  normal  family  relationships.  In 
adlltion  to  private  homes.  Juveniles  from 
Ro:k  County  have  been  admitted  to  such 
institutions  as  the  Lutheran  home  In  Mil- 
waukee, the  Norrls  Farm  School  for  Boys  at 
Blj:  Bend,  the  House  of  Good  Shepherd.  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Michael's  at  La  Crosse. 

STSXSSXS    llfDTVn>t7ALISM 

Uock  County  has  an  uniisually  low  num- 
a    of  Juveniles  committed  to  State  Instl- 
tuJlons,  primarily  because   MacMaster   feels 
*^^t  commitment  Is  a  "last  ditch"  measiire. 
h  State  Institutions  overcrowded  and  un- 
jtaffed,  MacMaster  thinks   the  situation 
1  letter  handled  on  the  local  level  whenever 
■■)le;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  feels  that 
Individual  case  must  be  solved   Indl- 
vlflaally  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
I  lass  answer  to  the  problem. 
I  Ight  now,  MacMaster  is  concerned  with 
detention  facilities  for  Juveniles,  now  quar- 
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tered  In  the  Bock  County  jail.  Whan  tlM  old 
Jail  was  declared  unfit  for  tha  juvenile  pur- 
pose by  State  nflrials.  a  detention  home  was 
established  in  a  private  home  in  Milton  Jiinc- 
tlon  and  became  such  an  outstanding  proj- 
ect that  It  was  widely  publicized  as  being 
an  effective  means  of  rehabilitation.  How- 
ever, when  tha  new  jail  was  completed,  sepa- 
rate quarters  were  provklad  In  It  for  juve- 
niles and  the  detention  home  was  dlacon- 
tinued. 

MacMaster  would  like  to  see  a  four-county 
detention  home  supported  and  used  by  Bock. 
Green,  Jefferson,  and  Walworth  Counties 
where  juveniles  could  be  given  training  and 
where  rehaMlltatton  work  eould  be  done 
effectively.  Neither  is  possible  under  the 
present  setup. 

MacMaster  is  also  perturbed  about  the  in- 
crease of  delinquency  in  the  villages,  small 
towns,  and  rural  areas  and  with  the  indica- 
tion that  emotional  and  mental  instability  la 
becoming  more  apparent.  Diagnostic  cen- 
ter facilities  are  being  used  more  frequently 
now  than  in  the  past,  MacMaster  says,  lay- 
ing the  blame  again  on  "the  times"  with  the 
stresses  and  anxieties  being  transmitted  to 
the  young  people. 

rLENTT  or  KZAoacasa 

Willie  he  admits  tliat  the  department  has 
had  its  failures,  it  has  also  had  some  suc- 
cesses in  dealing  with  boys  and  girls  under 
its  Jurisdiction  and  these  are  the  cases  that 
more  than  make  up  for  the  many  headaches 
of  being  Juvenile  oflJcer.  And  there  are 
plenty  of  headaches.  MacMaster  admits,  ex- 
plaining that  the  only  way  one  can  continue 
in  the  work  is  to  "leave  the  problems  In  the 
offlce." 

Mondays  he  spends  in  the  county  at  large; 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  at  Belolt,  and 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  In  his  office  In  the 
Rock  County  Courthouse.  His  assistants  also 
follow  a  varying  schedule  that  provides  com- 
plete county  coverage. 

An  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Rotary 
Club,  MacMaster  was  named  governor  of 
District  210,  Rotary  International,  in  10M. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacMaster  have  three  chil- 
dren, two  daughters,  Mary  Elizabeth,  20.  In 
her  second  year  of  nurses'  training  at  Madi- 
son; Ruth  Rolne,  18,  who  will  graduate  from 
Belolt  High  School  in  June;  and  a  son,  John. 
10,  a  fourth  grader  at  Cunningham  School 
in  Belolt,  where  the  family  lives. 


[Fr-m   the  Green  Bay   (Wis.)    Press -Gazette 

of  June  7,  1960) 
CoMMirrei    Studies    Pxoblems    ot   Youth — 

Eight  Oconto    OoTnrrr    Ptoplz   CoNsmsa 

Ftmraz  Citizinbkip 

(By  Leigh  Caldwell) 

Oconto — "How  can  the  youth  of  today  be 
given  the  opportunities  they  deserve  which 
will  best  prepare  them  for  the  future?" 

That  was  the  question  uppermost  In  the 
minds  of  eight  Oconto  County  citizens  when 
they  organized  an  advisory  committee  for 
youth  In  January  1958.  "Can  we  as  citizens 
make  a  better  community  for  our  children?" 
the  committee  asked  itself. 

Attacking  the  problem  were  these  members 
of  the  committee:  Herb  Buseman  Olllett. 
chairman:  Pat  Gauthler,  Surlng;  Art  Odau. 
Uobe-;  Shellman  and  E.  A.  Moede.  Oconto 
Falls;  Bernard  Stodola.  Coleman;  Janice 
Helneman,  Pulaski,  and  Mrs.  Reuben  Tlmm 
Glllett. 

The  committee  sought  to  establish  what 
problems  existed,  what  alternative  solutions 
were  available,  and  then  to  suggest  proce- 
dures for  solving   the   problems. 

An  early  demand  was  to  know  the  present 
situation  by  the  u.-^e  of  facts.  The  Welfare 
Department  was  called  upon  to  establish  the 
degree  of  delinquency  In  the  county.  The 
Rev.  Merlin  Sasman,  child  welfare  worker, 
and  James  Leschke,  Juvenile  protmtlon  olBcer, 
pave  background  Information  on  the  na- 
tional, State  and  county  situation. 
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MAJOR    PROBLEMS    LISTED 

After  thoroughly  discussing  how  impyor- 
tant  each  youth  opportunity  is,  and  their 
varied  reactions  In  the  lives  of  young  people, 
these  major  problems  were  Identified: 

1.  Parents  need  education  on  the  needs 
of  youth  and  how  to  effectively  satisfy  their 
needs.  (The  youth  situation  In  Oconto 
County  Is  to  be  used  to  alert  parents  to  the 
problems.) 

2.  Delinquency  has  increased  and  the 
number  of  cases  requiring  court  action  has 
increased  in  Oconto  County  as  well  as  the 
Nation. 

3.  Teenagers  have  too  much  money  to 
spend  and  not  enough  guidance  In  the  use 
of  their  money.  Advertising  is  suggested  on 
such  problems  as  drinking,  smoking,  and 
automobiles. 

4.  Teenagers  are  not  given  enough  recrea- 
tional opportunities  that  are  wholesome  and 
appealing. 

PARENTS    ARE    LAX 

5.  Parents  are  lax  in  setting  standards  for 
youth. 

6.  Parents  lose  control  of  their  children 
when  the  children  are  too  young. 

7.  Youth  are  not  properly  informed  about 
the  reasons  for  a  law  being  stated  as  it  is. 

8.  Society  has  encouraged  conformity 
among  groups  which  has  discouraged  the 
"brain"  as  well  as  the  correction  among 
problem  groups. 

9.  There  is  not  enough  parental  leadership 
for  youth   groups. 

10.  Pro6i>ective  members  and  parents  of 
prospective  members  as  well  as  parents  of 
members  of  youth  groups  are  not  properly 
Informed  or  convinced  of  the  values  of  youth 
organizations  and  the  role  that  they  must 
assume. 

PANEL    IS    PLANNED 

The  youth  con.mittee  gained  a  good  under- 
stancing  of  problems  as  viewed  by  people  in 
different  areas  of  the  county.  A  panel  dis- 
cussion is  being  planned  to  discuss  such 
questions  as  the  part  parents  can  play 
toward  building  good  citizenship,  public 
service  and  improving  community  activities 
that  help  to  mold  the  future  of  their  chil- 
dren and  how  are  parents  delinquent. 

The  panel  to  discuss  these  and  similar 
questions  will  Include  a  teacher,  youth  lead- 
er, church  representative,  welfare  worker, 
and  youth  representalves.  The  panel  will  get 
the  facts,  compile  the  information  and  offer 
the  program  to  any  interested  groups. 

SERIES    OF    CLASSES 

A  second  recommendation  was  to  plan  a 
series  of  classes  on  understanding  the  needs 
of  youth.  Topics  lor  which  training  would 
be  given  include:  How  can  parents,  lay  peo- 
ple, citizens  and  educators  help  improve  the 
community,  how  can  youth  inform  their 
parents  of  their  fallings,  how  do  we  under- 
stand youth,  and  how  do  we  sell  them  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  help  them. 

Another  suggestion  was  for  the  forming 
of  study  groups  with  references  and  bibli- 
ographies for  studying  child  development. 

The  youth  committee  has  made  known 
that  its  sincere  desire  is  to  help  parents 
and  to  build  a  better  community  in  which 
Oconto  County  children  can  grow  up. 


PROBLEM  OF  OtHR  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  May  issue  of  the  Atlantic,  Prof.  Ed- 
ward S.  Mason,  of  Harvard,  has  written 
an  article  entitled  "Foreign  Money  We 
Can't  Spend."  This  article  deals  with 
one  of  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult 
subjects  with  which  this  body  has  to 
deal,  that  is,  the  problem  of  our  foreign 
currencies,  especially  those  accumulat- 


ing under  the  operations  of  Public  Law 
480.  I  believe  there  is  much  misunder- 
standing of  this  subject,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  take  the  time  to  read  this 
article,  which  is  the  best  I  have  seen  on 
the  subject. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Monet  We  Can't  Spend 
(By  Edward  S.  Mason) 
During  the  early  days  of  the  Marshall  plan 
in  Europe,  a  comforting  belief  developed  that 
a  way  had  been  found  to  make  one  dollar  do 
the  work  of  two.  American  dollars  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  promote  European 
recovery  were  spent  lor  U.S.  exports  of  food, 
petroleum,  and  other  goods  to  supply  Eu- 
rope's needs.  When  these  goods  arrived 
abroad,  they  were  sold  for  pounds,  francs, 
or  lire,  and  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  ac- 
crued to  the  governments  in  question  as 
additional  revenues.  Thus,  the  countries  be- 
ing assisted  acquired  American  goods,  and 
their  governments  received  the  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  these  goods  in  the  form  of  local  cur- 
rencies that  then  became  available  to  finance 
reconstruction   and  recovery. 

The  currencies  received  by  foreign  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  these  transactions  were 
called  counterpart  funds,  and  although  they 
were  owned  by  the  governments  In  question, 
the  United  States  retained  a  veto  on  their 
use.  The  support  in  this  country  for  the 
veto  power  arose  in  part  from  the  belief  that 
the  United  States  should  participate  In  de- 
termining not  only  the  use  of  the  first  dollar, 
spent  lor  American  goods,  but  also  the  use 
of  the  second  dollar  generated  from  the  sale 
of  these  goods.  If  $2  worth  in  recovery  was 
being  accomplished  for  every  dollar  spent, 
why  should  the  United  States  not  partici- 
pate to  the  full  in  what  was,  after  all,  a 
mutual  recovery  program? 

Now  it  does  not  take  much  reflection — nor 
did  it  then — to  discover  that.  In  fact,  one 
dollar  cannot  do  the  work  of  two.  The  only 
addition  to  European  resources  was  the  re- 
ceipt of  goods  from  abroad  financed  by  the 
Marshall  plan  appropriations.  To  be  sure, 
the  sale  of  these  goods  increased  the  revenues 
of  governments  in  pounds,  francs,  or  lire. 
But  the  receipt  of  these  currencies  added 
nothing  further  to  available  resources.  More- 
over, these  governments  were,  in  general,  free 
to  acquire  additional  quantities  of  their  own 
currencies  by  taxation,  by  borrowing  from 
their  citizens  or  from  the  central  bank,  or  by 
printing  money. 

The  most  conspicuous  exception  was  Ger- 
many. The  havoc  of  war  had  so  disrupted 
the  fiscal  and  banking  system  that  the  Ger- 
man Government,  initially  In  the  hands  of 
the  occupying  powers,  vras  unable  by  taxation 
or  borrowing  to  acquire  control  of  adequate 
quantities  of  Its  own  currency.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  Marshall  plan  deliveries  pro- 
vided a  useful  supplement. 

In  Britain  the  fiction  of  double-duty  dol- 
lars was  from  the  beginning  recognized  as  a 
fiction.  The  United  States  wisely  never  at- 
tempted to  influence  the  use  by  the  British 
Government  of  its  revenue  receipts.  Else- 
where, and  particularly  in  France  and  Italy, 
attempts  to  Influence  the  Governments'  use 
of  counterpart  were  easily  circumvented,  and 
usually  resented. 

It  Is  worth  recalling  this  early  experience 
with  Marshhall  plan  counterpart  funds  be- 
catise.  In  its  ctirrent  programs  of  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  areas,  the  United  States 
seems  to  be  engaging  In  a  colossal  piece  of 
self-deception.  The  double-duty  dollars  are 
back  on  the  scene  In  a  big  way,  and  as  Amer- 
ican holdings  of  rupees,  kyats,  ruplas,  and 


rials  accumulate  around  the  world,  all  sorts 
of  grandiose  schemes  for  saving  htunanity 
through  the  use  of  these  currencies  are  being 
concocted. 

Counterpart  funds,  whatever  their  basic 
Irrelevance  to  the  problem  of  European  re- 
covery, had  at  least  the  merit  of  being  self- 
liquidating.  Although  the  United  States 
possessed  a  veto  power  with  respect  to  their 
use,  once  an  agreed  use  was  found  they  were 
spent  and  thus  were  written  off  the  books  so 
far  as  we  were  concerned.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1958,  counterpart  funds  held  by 
European  countries  had  been  reduced  to  $255 
million  and  were  declining  rapidly.  And  al- 
though co\interpart  funds  held  by  Asian 
countries  were  substantially  larger,  their  dis- 
position represents  no  Insuperable  problem. 
This  Is  not  true  of  UJS.-owned  foreign  cur- 
rencies, which  In  some  countries  are  accumu- 
lating at  a  devastating  rate.  Cvurently  we 
own  slightly  more  than  $3  billion  In  local 
currencies,  mainly  Asian,  and  our  holdings 
are,  or  will  shortly  be,  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  $2  billion  a  year.  In  another  4  years  we 
shall  probably  own  910  to  $11  billion,  and 
if  our  aid  program  continues  at  the  present 
rate  for  another  25  years  we  may  well  own 
all  of  Asia.  Of  course,  this  ownership  is  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill,  but  the  potential  political 
repercussions  are  not  at  aU  phony,  either  In 
Asia  or  the  United  States. 

The  large-scale  accximulatlon  of  V&.- 
owned  local  currencies  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  1954  with  the  enactment  of  cur- 
rent legislation  to  dispose  of  our  agricultural 
surplus.  This  enactment  more  or  less  coin- 
cided with  a  rather  pronounced  shift  In  our 
foreign  aid  programs  away  from  grants  In 
the  direction  of  loans.  At  present,  Public 
Law  480,  which  governs  the  disposal  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  and  the  Envelopment 
Loan  Fund  are  the  principal  generators  of 
local  currencies.  Public  Law  480  currently 
generates  about  $900  million  a  year,  and 
the  DLF  generates  $500  to  $600  million  more. 
But  this  Is  not  all.  Local  currencies  once 
accumulated  by  the  United  States  are  lent 
and  re-lent  to  the  receiving  countries  at  4- 
percent  Interest.  Moreover,  untU  recently 
Public  Law  480  loans  were  accompanied 
by  a  maintenance-of-value  clause,  which 
said,  in  effect,  that  If  the  borrowing  coun- 
try depreciates  Its  currency,  the  amount 
owed  to  the  United  States  shall  be  Increased 
proportlonatelv.  DLF  loans  still  carry  this 
provision.  This  combination  of  large  an- 
nual accretions  plus  interest  pajrments  plus 
maintenance  of  value  may  be  expected  to 
Increase  American  holdings  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies at  an  extremely  rapid  pace. 

The  Insistence  on  selling  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  the  shift  In  economic  assistance 
from  grants  toward  loans  represented  a 
rather  strong  political  reaction  In  this  coun- 
try against  giveaway  programs.  Once  po- 
litical leaders  who  recognized  the  Importance 
of  economic  assistance  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  became  convinced  that 
appropriations  couM  be  most  easily  main- 
tained and  increased  by  accenting  loans  and 
sales  rather  than  grants  and  gifts,  the  line 
hardened.  By  now  Public  Law  480  and  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  are,  speaking  gen- 
erally, the  most  acceptable  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomic assistance  policy.  And  strong  po- 
litical forces  have  coalesced  around  them. 
It  may  be  useful  at  this  point  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  meaning  of  "giveaway." 
The  sale  abroad  of  American  goods  for  cur- 
rencies that  can  be  used  to  finance  Ameri- 
can Imports  Is  obviously  not  a  giveaway. 
But  the  currencies  now  being  accvmaulated 
by  the  United  States  In  connection  with 
economic  assistance  cannot  be  so  \ised.  A 
loan  abroad  in  expectation  of  repayment  of 
interest  and  principal  In  dollars  is  clearly 
not  a  giveaway.  But  DLF  local  currency 
loans  are  made  with  little  hope  of  dollar 
repayment.  Whether  Public  Law  480  sales 
and  DLF  local  currency  loans  are  giveaways 
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In  the  economic  senxe  of  the  term  depends 
on  whether  the  local  currencies  acquired 
have  any  economic  value  to  us. 

In  fact,  we  are  lending  and  selling  for 
currencies  which,  in  a  nxunber  of  coiintrles, 
are  of  little  present  or  potential  fut^lre  value. 
Regardless  of  the  words  used  or  their  political 
connotation,  we  are  still,  in  the  economic 
sense  of  the  term,  engaged  in  a  giveaway 
program.  And  in  pursiilt  of  the  impossible 
economic  quid  pro  quo,  we  are  adopting 
measures  and  pursuing  methods  that  in- 
evitably sabotage  the  real  objectives  of  for- 
eign assistance.  We  continue  to  lend  at  a 
4-percent  return  In  ciirrencies  that  have  no 
value  to  us,  while  the  Russians  lend  at  2  or 
2Va  percent  for  currencies  they  can  use.  We 
are  pUlng  up  our  unusable  holdings  of  these 
currencies  on  a  scale  that  will  Inevitably 
cause  alarm  and  resentment  In  the  countries 
affected. 

Rupees,  kyats,  baht,  ruplah,  and  the  like 
look  like  money  and  feel  like  money,  but  In 
the  form  of  U.S.  holdings  abroad  and  under 
the  conditions  on  which  they  are  held,  they 
are,  in  the  main,  not  money  for  our  pur- 
poses. We  can  \ue  this  money  fc«'  Embassy 
expenditures,  the  local  costs  of  economic  and 
military  missions,  the  acquisition  of  addi- 
tlc«is  to  our  already  redundant  raw  material 
stockpiles,  and  loans  to  American  firms  oper- 
ating abroad.  This  may  account  for  35  per- 
cent of  our  holdings.  What  about  the  other 
65  percent?  American  holdings  of  Tnrit*n 
rupees  are  now  approaching  the  eqxiivalent 
of  $a00  million.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
3  years,  these  holdings  can  easily  approach 
$2.5  billion.  Now  $2.5  bUIion  in  relation 
to  the  Indian  national  Income  la  roughly 
equivalent  to  $35  billion  In  this  country. 
Imagine  the  reaction  In  the  United  States  If 
a  foreign  country,  no  matter  how  friendly, 
held  $35  billion  in  our  currency.  The  inevi- 
table reaction  to  the  currently  much  smaller 
holdings  Is  already  in  evidence  in  Asia,  not 
necessarily  from  governments,  but  from  the 
Conununists  and  from  opp>osltlon  parties. 

ntced  with  this  reaction,  American  repre- 
sentatives abroad  make  every  effort  to  get 
these  holdings  off  the  book  by  lending  them 
to  the  local  government.  It  may  be  sug- 
gested in  Delhi  that.  If  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment does  not  borrow  the  local  currency 
proceeds  of  siirplus  crop  sales,  agricultural 
commodities  may  not  be  available  for  local 
currency  purchases  next  year.  The  Indians 
must  know,  considering  the  anxiety  In  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  get  rid  of 
these  surpluses,  that  this  is  a  fairly  empty 
threat.  But  the  representatives  of  Asian 
governments  in  Washington  are  generally 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  playing  the  game. 
If  they  borrow  what  they  are  told  to  borrow, 
then  current  American  holdings  of  local  cur- 
rencies will  not  be  so  embarrassingly  large. 

It  should  be  obvious  that,  at  best,  this  is 
a  temporary  expedient.  Why,  apart  from 
playing  the  game,  should  a  country  having 
an  adequate  fiscal  and  banking  system  want 
to  borrow  its  own  currency  at  4  percent  and 
have  to  listen  to  American  advice  on  how  this 
currency  should  be  used  in  the  bargain?  In 
Burma,  a  recent  request  that  the  Govern- 
ment borrow  from  the  U.S.  holdings  that 
were  getting  uncomfortably  large  met  with 
the  reply  that  the  Burmese  Government 
could  borrow  from  its  own  Central  Bank  at 
1  percent. 

The  accumulation  of  American-owned  local 
currencies  not  only  causes  anxiety  abroad; 
It  is  the  source  of  difficulties  at  home.  When 
the  administration  goes  annually  to  Congress 
for  foreign  aid  appropriations,  the  question 
is  invariably  asked:  Why  do  you  need  more, 
when  you  already  have  $2  billion  plus  un- 
committed and  unspent  in  foreign  parts? 
Then  begins  the  difficult  task  of  unsaying 
what  has  been  said  on  another  occasion. 
It  Is  explained  that,  although  the  agricul- 
tural surpluses  were  sold  and  not  given 
away,    the    money    acquired    by    the    United 
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states  cannot  be  used  to  assist  in  further 
dei  elopment.  Local  currencies  acc\miulated 
no  substittrte  for  dollars. 
If  we  attempt  to  use  our  stock  of,  say, 
Pa:  Jstanl  rupees  for  a  world  health  program, 
effect  It  means  that  the  very  scarce  sup- 
of  resources  available  for  Pakistan's  eco- 
nomic development  is  diverted  to  other  pur- 
Thls  sort  of  diversion  Is  tolerable 
within  the  context  of  a  foreign  assistance 
m  only  if  it  takes  place  on  a  very 
smtill  scale,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Ful- 
t  program.  Here,  small  amounts  of 
locbl  currencies  are  used  to  cover  the  costs 
American  students  and  scholars  abroad 
the  local  currency  expenses  of  foreign 
tiidents  coming  to  the  United  States,  to 
pu  chase  foreign  books  for  American  llbrar- 
and  for  other  purposes.  This  diver- 
of  a  country's  resources  is  tolerable 
use  it  is  small,  but  any  attempt  to  use 
currencies  on  a  large  scale  for  these  or 
other  worthy  purposes  would  be  a  serious 
ne(  atlon  of  a  development  program. 

disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses 
can,  and  frequently  does,  make  a 
highly  important  contribution  to  malntain- 
mlnimum  standards  of  living  and  pro- 
moting economic  growth.  Development  pro- 
in  many  countries  are  inflationary, 
the  injection  into  the  economy  of  food 
from  the  United  States  can  have 
moderating  influence  on  the  upward 
movement  of  prices.  Countries  like  India 
Pakistan  which  are  deficient  in  food 
production  find  it  possible,  because  of  the 
disposal  program,  to  save  for  develop- 
meht  piu-poees  scarce  foreign  exchange  that 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  used  for  food 
im]  »orts. 

we  wish  to  make  a  further  contribution 
the  development  of  the  receiving  coun- 
we  have  a  choice  between  financing, 
thibugh  local  currency  loans,  either  projects 
which  the  receiving  country  planned  to  un- 
i  In  any  case  or  projects  which  lie 
outside  the  country's  own  development  pro- 
If  we  do  the  former,  we  may,  it  is 
permit  the  receiving  country  to  retire 
of  the  domestically  held  debt  In  favor 
increased  local  currency  obligations  to 
United  States,  or  perhaps  to  moderate 
level  of  taxation,  but  so  far  as  real  re- 
are  concerned,  the  picture  is  un- 
ch^ged.  If,  Instead  of  supporting  a  planned 
development  project,  we  insist  that  our  local 
cur|-ency  loan  be  used  for  purpKMes  outside 
development  program,  we  are  probably 
inflation  as  well  as  diverting 
foreign  exchange  away  from  uses  that 
receiving   country    considers    more    Im- 
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1  he  development  programs  of  almost  every 
underdeveloped  country  are  large  enough  to 
produce  Inflationary  consequences.  Almost 
of  these  countries  are  attempting  to  in- 
more  than  voluntary  savings  plus  tax  re- 
ceipts will  permit.  There  Is  therefore  a  con- 
tinuous upward  pressure  on  prices.  If  we 
content  to  supply  goods  under  our  for- 
ald  programs  without  spending  the 
locil  currency  proceeds,  we  could  exercise  a 
helpful  moderating  Influence  on  this  upward 
If  we  lend  these  proceeds  for 
to  which  the  receiving  country  Is 
already  committed,  the  moderating  Influence 
exerted,  though  we  will  In  time  ac- 
curiulate  large  volumes  of  local  currencies, 
lend  for  purposes  outside  the  develop- 
medt  program,  we  not  only  overaccumulate 
we  prevent  our  assistance  from  moderat- 
serious  inflationary  tendencies. 
things  considered,  the  best  disposition 
vast  biilk  of  local  ciurency  accumula- 
tiort  would  be  fcx-  us  to  grant  them  back 
debt  retirement  or  any  other  purpose 
"  proper  by  the  receiving  country.  Al- 
terratlvely,  we  could  burn  them,  though  this 
woivd  Involve  the  country  in  the  additional 
of  printing  new  currency  notes.  A 
suggestion  by  Undersecretary  Dillon 
U.S.  coimterpart  in  Greece  be  used  for 
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debt  reduction  met  with  a  stCM'm  of  protest. 
Why,  it  was  implied,  should  currencies  held 
or  controlled  by  the  United  States  be  used 
for  debt  retirement  abroad  when  the  Amer- 
ican Government  is  forced  oontinually  to  add 
to  its  debt  at  home?  This  attitude  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  treating  local  cur- 
rency holdings  or  counterpart  as  something 
of  value,  as  real  money.  Whether  the  Greek 
Government  uses  American  counterpart  to 
retire  debt  or  not,  the  American  debt  posi- 
tion remains  the  same. 

There  are.  however,  two  mutters  of  legiti- 
mate concern  to  Congress  and  to  American 
citizens  that  frequently  arise  in  local  cur- 
rency discussions.  Since  political  objectives 
are  of  primary  concern  in  our  foreign  aid 
policy,  it  is  both  legitimate  and  important 
that  we  make  what  jwlltical  capital  we  can 
from  our  assistance.  And  since  the  chief 
route  to  all  otu-  objectives  in  the  underde- 
veloped world  Is  economic  growth,  we  have  a 
deep  interest  in  ensuring  that  our  assistance 
is  reasonably  related  to  economic  growth 
There  is  every  reason  that  the  citizens  of 
these  countries  should  know  about  our  as- 
sistance and.  for  far  as  possible,  be  per- 
mitted to  see  Its  tangible  results. 

This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  the 
way  we  go  about  It.  Instead,  we  make  every 
effort  to  convince  ourselves  and  everyone 
else  that  we  are  not  giving  assistance  at  all 
but  are  engaged  In  a  hard  headed  program 
of  sales  and  loans  for  value  received.  And 
we  kid  ourselves  Into  the  belief  that  with 
the  local  currencies  we  receive  from  these 
loans  and  sales  we  are  In  a  position  to  exert 
great  and  favorable  Influence  on  public 
opinion  and  on  economic  growth. 

Why  can't  we,  It  Is  asked,  use  our  local 
currency  holdings  to  build  a  series  of  up-to- 
date  hospitals  throughout  southern  Asia? 
This  would  be  tangible  evidence  for  all  to  see 
of  American  concern  with  the  well-being  of 
the  downtrodden,  a  great  propaganda  gesture. 
Certainly  Asia  needs  hospitals.  But  more 
considerations  impinge  on  a  decision  of  this 
sort  than  meet  the  eye.  First,  the  resources 
required  for  the  building  and  equipping  of 
modem  hospitals  are  not  all  available  In 
most  Asian  countries.  A  substantial  part 
of  these  requirements  would  have  to  be  Im- 
ported, and  U.S.  local  currency  holdings  are, 
by  agreement,  not  convertible  into  foreign 
exchange.  Second,  although  Asia  needs  hos- 
pitals, it  needs  everything  else  too.  and  a 
large  hospital  program,  desirable  as  this  may 
bp.  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  best 
use  of  resources.  Third,  the  construction  of 
ho.'jpitals.  and  of  almost  everything  else, 
originates  a  contlnuovis  requirement  for 
maintenance  and  staffing  that  the  hoet  coun- 
try may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  assume. 
Examples  are  not  lacking  In  Asia  and  else- 
where of  U.S.-encouraged  enterprises  that 
have  fallen  Into  disuse  because  the  receiving 
country  was  loath  to  assume  the  burden  of 
continued  operation. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  not  that  the  United 
States  should  refrain  from  Insisting  on  a  use 
of  Its  aid  which  is  considered  to  be  p<illtlcally 
advantageous  to  us.  But  the  assistance  and 
the  proposed  direction  of  use  should  be  man- 
ifested at  the  time  that  the  host  country  is 
receiving  something  It  considers  of  value. 
Furthermore,  the  bargaining  position  of  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  be  better  if  our  aid 
is  recognized  as  aid  and  not  disguised  as  a 
phony  sale.  In  any  case,  the  occaiilon  on 
which  the  United  States  attempts  to  lend 
the  receiving  country  Its  own  currency  is  not 
the  appropriate  time  for  us  to  begin  to  throw 
our  weight  around. 

We  can,  of  course,  refuse  to  lend  for  what 
we  consider  to  be  undesirable  purposes, 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  Ex- 
pcM-t-Import  Bank,  and  such  influences  as  we 
have  on  the  International  Bank.  But  it  is 
always  possible  for  the  country  in  question 
to  use  our  loans  and  grants  for  mutually 
agreed  purposes  and  divert  Its  own  resources 


Into  channels  considered  by  us  to  be  inap- 
propriate. II  we  are  to  exercise  any  sub- 
stantial Influence  on  the  overall  direction  of 
a  development  program.  It  can  only  be 
through  the  process  by  which  goods  and  serv- 
ices are  provided  via  loans,  grants,  ot  "sales." 
The  local  currencies  accruing  from  these 
loans  and  sales  provide  us  with  no  additional 
bargaining  power. 

Finally,  the  lending  of  local  currencies  Is 
accompanied  by  legal  restrictions  that  are 
frequently  a  source  of  extreme  irritation. 
Since  the  fiction  is  maintained,  at  least  in 
the  United  States,  that  these  currencies  have 
value,  loans  are  made  with  all  the  usual  con- 
ditions laid  down  by  Congress  and  applied  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  A  sizable 
percentage  of  these  loans  are  made  to  finance 
publicly  owned  enterprises.  And  since  these 
enterprises  are  tied  in  closely  with  Govern- 
ment departments  and  ministries,  a  close 
exercise  of  the  auditing  functions  Is  likely 
to  lead  U.S.  Investigators  rather  deeply  into 
the  affairs  of  the  borrowing  government — a 
situation  which  engenders  fvirther  resent- 
ment. 

It  has  been  Implied  so  far  in  this  discus- 
sion that  the  United  States  can  make  little 
use  of  the  local  currency  generated  by  aid 
shipments,  either  to  help  countries  receiving 
assistance  or  to  help  us.  In  general,  this  is 
true.  But  there  are  exceptions.  In  a  number 
of  Far  Eastern  countries  lacking  adequate 
fiscal  and  banking  systems,  the  local  cur- 
rency generated  by  the  sale  of  U.S.  goods  Is 
the  principal  support  of  goverrunent  serv- 
ices. In  Vietnam,  for  example,  approxi- 
mately three  quarters  of  the  minimum  Im- 
port requirements  are  covered  by  the  ship- 
ment of  US.  goods.  And  the  sale  of  these 
goods  tor  Vietnamese  currency  provides  the 
local  government  with  about  two-thirds  of 
its  revenue  receipts.  In  the  absence  of  this 
source  of  funds  the  government  would  col- 
lapse, with  serious  consequences  to  our  secu- 
rity position  In  southeast  Asia.  The  situa- 
tion In  Laos  and  Cambodia  Is  roughly  similar. 

Assistance  to  these  three  countries  £ind  to 
certain  others  mainly  takes  the  form  of  de- 
fense support.  Here  the  local  currency  gen- 
erated by  the  sale  of  assistance  Imjwrts  is 
granted  as  counterpart  to  the  countries  In 
question.  But  defense  support,  as  a  cate- 
gory ot  foreign  aid.  Is  meeting  Increasing 
resistance  in  Congress.  The  predilection  for 
loans,  even  when  repayment  is  out  of  the 
question,  continues  to  grow.  If  its  own  ciu-- 
rencles  were  lent  rather  than  granted  to  the 
Vietnamese  government.  Its  source  of  reve- 
nues would  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  United  States 
would  accumulate  these  ciurencies  at  the 
rate  of  about  $250  million  a  year,  vilth  no 
hope  of  repayment  now  or  in  the  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  development  scale 
are  countries  to  which  local  currency  loans 
offer  some — albeit  remote — prospect  of  re- 
payment In  dollars.  These  countries  are 
few,  and  the  amounts  involved  are  small. 
Yet  these  highly  untypical  situations  tend 
to  be  used  as  the  general  Justification  for 
local  currency  loans.  The  advantage  of  such 
loans,  the  argument  runs,  is  their  flexibility. 
Developing  countries.  It  is  true,  are  unable 
to  service  loans  In  dollars  at  present,  but 
with  development  their  ability  to  do  so  will 
increase.  At  some  future  time,  the  argument 
runs,  we  can  reassess  the  whole  situation, 
take  ovir  repayments  of  principal  and  Inter- 
est in  dollars  where  It  Is  possible  to  do  so 
without  checking  development,  and  write 
off  the  rest. 

This  might  be  a  plausible  coiu-se  of  action 
If  the  continuous  accumulation  of  massive 
local  ciu-rency  holdings  had  no  adverse 
repercussions  at  home  or  abroad,  if  the  fic- 
tion of  loans  and  sales  were  not  an  obvlovis 
impediment  to  the  attainment  of  our  po- 
litical and  secvirlty  objects,  and  If  the  per- 
sistent process  of  lending  and  accounting  for 


local  ciurencies  could  be  carried  on  without 
irksome  intervention  and  surveillance  in  the 
borrowing  countries.  As  it  happens,  however, 
none  of  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled. 
The  fact  that  certain  small  quantities  of 
local  currencies  In  certain  countries  can  per- 
haps be  recovered  in  dollars  can  no  longer  be 
used  as  a  Justification  for  the  accumtilation 
now  looming  on  the  horizon. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  corrective  step 
that  needs  to  be  undertaken  Is  to  eliminate 
the  phony  sales  of  agricultural  surpluses. 
Although  this  form  of  economic  assistance 
needs  to  be  used  with  careful  regard  to  the 
Interests  of  other  exporting  countries  and  to 
Its  Impact  on  agricultural  development  in 
receiving  countries,  there  are  enormous  op- 
portunities here  for  an  effective  contribution 
toward  meeting  the  problems  of  the  under- 
developed world.  A  wise  use  of  our  agricul- 
tural surpluses  can  contribute  not  only  to 
our  long-run  objectives,  but  can  yield  more 
Immediate  political  capital.  But  a  sale  of 
these  surpluses,  followed  by  attempts  to  lend 
the  local  currency  receipts,  goes  far  to  cancel 
most  of  these  potential  advantages  while 
piling  up  large  stocks  of  unusable  money. 

The  other  prlncipwil  generator  of  US.- 
owned  \ocal  currencies,  the  Devel(^- 
ment  Loan  Fund,  can  lend  both  for  dollars 
and  for  local  currencies,  but  four-fifths  of 
the  loans  made  to  date  are  of  the  latter  char- 
acter. And  they  should  be.  If  the  Fund  Is  to 
make  its  proper  contribution  to  economic 
development.  The  Development  Loan  Fund 
is  a  relatively  new  institution,  and,  there- 
fore, the  process  of  repayment  and  relending 
of  local  currencies  at  4  percent,  which  will 
Inevitably  accentuate  our  excessive  accumu- 
lation. Is  not  yet  well  under  way.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  take  immediate  steps  to  cancel 
the  effect  of  the  sales  of  Public  Law  480  sur- 
pluses, we  shall  have  time  for  a  serlovis  re- 
consideration of  the  terms  on  which  eco- 
nomic assistance  through  the  DLP  can  effec- 
tively be  provided.  But  unless  and  tmtll 
this  Is  done.  Uncle  Sam's  foreign  funny 
money  will  continue  to  expand  like  a  tub 
full  of  Asian  steamed  rice. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  easy  to  criticize,  and  finding  fault  with 
the  different  bureaus  of  Government  smd 
with  their  employees  seems  at  times  to 
gain  the  proportions  of  a  national  pas- 
time. It  is,  therefore,  very  pleasant  to 
be  able  to  extend  accolades  to  a  division 
of  our  Government,  and  particularly  to 
the  people  who  rvm  it.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to  salute  the 
Forest  Service,  and  in  particular  a  num- 
ber of  its  officials  who  have  by  their 
understanding  created,  with  tjde  co- 
operation of  a  group  of  citizens  in  Ari- 
zona, a  very  imique  playgroimd  out  of 
land  that  was  of  little  value  to  either  the 
citizenry  or  the  Forest  Service  prior  to 
this  venture. 

Early  in  1950  a  group  of  individuals 
living  in  McNai-y  and  Pinetop,  Ariz., 
two  very  small  communities  in  north- 
eastern Arizona,  seeking  to  diversify  the 
recreational  attractions  of  that  area, 
attempted  to  promote  a  golf  course  there. 
Because  of  lack  of  transportation,  com- 
mtmication,  and  definite  knowledge  of 
requirements,  they  gave  up  this  project, 
and  it  lay  dormant  imtil  1953.  Again  in 
that  year  these  same  people  contacted 
one  of  Arizona's  greatest  sportsmen,  Mr. 
Milton  Coggins,  of  Phoenix,  for  his  ad- 
vice on  reviving  this  idea.  Mr.  Coggins 
met  with  Mr.  Hollis  Palmer,  of  the  For- 
est Service,  and  looked  over  a  triangular 


area  of  approximately  1,000  acres,  bor- 
dered on  the  south  by  the  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  and  on  the  east  and  north 
by  the  highway  between  Pinetop  and 
McNary.  This  was  forest  land  that  had 
been  cut  over  many  times  and  was  of 
very  little  commercial  value.  Because 
of  the  terrain  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  rock,  the  imdertaking  looked 
almost  impossible,  but  the  group  was  as- 
sured by  the  Forest  Service  of  complete 
cooperation. 

Late  in  1953  another  meeting  was  held 
with  Mr.  C.  K.  Spaulding  and  Mr.  HoUis 
Palmer,  both  of  the  Forest  Service,  sta- 
tioned in  Holbrook,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Sierker  and  Ed  Cliff,  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton oflfice.  They  again  assured  the  group 
that  they  would  more  than  cooperate  in 
any  manner  possible  to  promote  this 
golf  course  and  a  summer  home  area. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  that  this  area 
was  generally  known  as  the  back  coun- 
try and  while  it  has  always  offered  fine 
fishing  and  hunting,  there  has  been 
nothing  for  the  fisherman's  or  hunters 
family  to  do  and  no  golf  facilities  for  the 
attraction  of  the  general  public.  This 
area,  I  might  say,  has  a  delightful  sum- 
mer climate,  as  one  would  expect  it  to 
have,  nestled  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  on 
the  slopes  of  the  White  Mountain.  This 
feature  alone,  if  facilities  were  available, 
would  attract  thousands  of  people  from 
the  hot  dry  deserts  150  miles  to  the 
south. 

After  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Forest  Service  was  assured,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  was  formed,  known  as  the 
White  Mountain  Country  Club.  Some 
300  memberships  were  sold,  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1955  construction  began. 
With  the  full  cooperation  of  the  South- 
west Lumber  Mills,  local  residents,  and 
several  Arizona  contractors,  the  club 
completed  a  nine-hole  golf  course  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  some  $80,000.  Home- 
sites  were  surveyed  around  the  course, 
and  by  the  end  of  1956  there  were  ap- 
proximately 100  summer  homes  con- 
structed and  being  occupied.  By  1957 
the  number  of  homes  exceeded  200,  and 
in  1958,  with  the  continuing  assurance 
of  the  Forest  Service,  In  the  form  of  a 
visit  by  Mr.  Fred  Kennedy,  the  regional 
forester,  and  Mr.  Zane  Smith,  of  his 
office,  further  homesites  were  developed. 
So  popular  had  this  cooperative  develop- 
ment become  by  the  end  of  1957  that  the 
small  nine-hole  golf  course  was  accom- 
modating 12,000  rounds  of  golf  a  season, 
the  season  lasting  roughly  from  May  1 
through  Labor  Day. 

In  the  interim,  contributions  from  the 
members  of  the  club  had  made  possible 
a  swimming  pool  and  the  clubhouse 
facilities  had  been  increased.  The  club 
facilities,  however,  were  badly  over- 
crowded, and  in  1958  a  group  of  the 
members  agreed  to  borrow  the  money 
necessary  to  complete  the  second  nine 
holes  of  the  course.  The  Forest  Service 
arranged  to  lease  35  acres  for  the  first 
9  holes  at  50  cents  an  acre,  and  the 
second  9  holes,  or  50  acres,  is  leased 
on  a  percentage  basis,  which  will  give 
one  an  idea  of  how  the  value  of  the  land 
has  increased  due  to  the  development 
of  this  recreational  area.  Of  course,  be- 
ing  constructed   on  forest  land,   it   is 
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semipublic  in  nature  in  that  it  is  open 
to  the  people  who  are  not  members  of 
the  club. 

My  purpose  in  complimenting  the 
Forest  Service  on  this  fine  example  of 
cooperation  is  to  point  out  that  if  this 
same  attitude  prevailed  throughout  the 
United  States,  many  acres  of  less  valu- 
able timberland  could  be  similarly  de- 
veloped to  the  overwhelming  benefit  of 
those  directly  concerned,  the  public  in 
general  who  will  flock  to  these  areas,  and 
to  the  immediate  towns  located  in  the 
areas.  This  has  been  the  stimulus  that 
is  developing  the  White  Mountain  region 
of  Arizona  into  one  of  the  greatest  rec- 
reational areas  in  the  entire  United 
States,  and  I  wish  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  Arizona  citizens  for  the  help, 
consideration,  and  cooperation  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  and  in  particular 
those  men  in  the  regional  and  local  oflBces 
who  made  this  possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  .sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  luianimous  coixsent  that  further 
proceedings  under  the  quorum  call  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


MEDICAL  CARE   HOPES   NOW   REST 
SOLELY  ON  SENATE  ACTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  let- 
ters continue  to  pour  into  my  ofiBce 
asking  what  has  hapi>ened  to  congres'* 
sional  action  on  medical  aid  for  aged — 
and  I  must  give  these  constituents  a  sim- 
ple and  honest  answer,  one  that  all  of 
us  in  the  Senate  must  face. 

Adequate  legislation  for  health  insur- 
ance for  the  aged,  on  which  millions 
upon  millions  of  our  senior  citizens  have 
pinned  their  hopes  for  adequate  medical 
care  in  their  declining  years,  has  been 
seriously  endangered  by  committee  ac- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  last  chance  of  all  these  people, 
and,  indeed,  the  great  and  unavoidable 
moral  responsibility  for  early  and  effec- 
tive action  now  rests  squarely  with  the 
Senate. 

I  ask  iinanimou.s  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  typical  letter  expre-ssing  the 
desperate  hope  of  our  senior  citizens  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  b-  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
ns  follows: 

DE^R  Senator:  With  hospital  rooms  cost- 
•iig  .".3  much  as  $20  a  day  and  doctors  charg- 
ing all  the  traffic  will  bear,  what  happened 
to  the  Forand  bill  which  was  to  add  medical 
and  nursing  compensation  to  social  security. 

If  the  Government  can  allot  billions  for 
foreign  aid  why  should  the  American  tax- 
payers be  given  only  a  few  crumbs  at  a  time 
■\  hen  they  are  no  longer  wanted  by  Industry 
or  commerce,  nor  do  their  children  want  to 
share  the  responsibility  of  their  care  If  they 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  get  sick.  Many 
oldsters  face  abandonment,  neglect  and  de- 
spair at  a  time  when  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  fend  for  themseU'es. 


Don't  forget  most  of  them  paid  taxes  for 
n  ore  than  50  years. 
Sincerely, 


June  1. 


1960 
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MASS  DEPORTATIONS  OP  MEN, 
WOMEN.  AND  CHILDREN  FROM 
BALTIC  NATIONS  A  CRIME  OP 
GIGANTIC  MAGNITUDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  year  1940  there  occurred  a  crime  of 
s  ich  magnitude  that  its  full  dimensions 
hive  never  been  grasped  by  the  people 
o  ■  the  world.  I  refer  to  the  mass  depor- 
ts tions  of  many  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
n  en,  and  children  to  Siberia  from  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Only  for  a  short  time  in  the  course  of 
tteir  modern  history  were  the  unhappy 
p?oples  of  the  three  Baltic  countries  al- 
Ic  wed  to  live  in  peace  and  relative  pros- 
pjrity  m  their  homelands.  After  suffer- 
ir  g  under  alien  yokes  for  centuries,  at 
l£  st  they  regained  their  freedom  and  in- 
d^pendence  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Then  for  about  two  decades  they  lived  at 
pjace.  seeking  happiness  in  their  work 

0  rebuildmg  their  war-ravaged  home- 
Unds  and  in  strengthening  democratic 
ii  stitutions  there.  But  international 
f ( rces  over  which  they  had  no  control 
brought  tragedy  to  the  Estonian.  Lat- 

an,  and  Lithuanian  peoples. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  last 
\dar  Stalin's  Red  army  treacherously  at- 
tucked  and  occupied  these  three  coim- 
t  ies.  and  then  deported  hundreds  of 
t  lousands  of  the  inhabitants,  in  June  of 

1  )40.  to  desolate  parts  of  the  Soviet 
I  nion.    It  is  the  sad  aruiiversary  of  that 

r'ent  that  is  being  observed  today,  and 
join  these  brave  peoples  in  the  com- 
rAemoration  of  that  tragic  event,  the 
forced  deportation  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
hf  the  Soviet  authorities  from  their  hi.s- 
toric  homes. 


FLAG  DAY,   1960 


Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  I 
a  5k  unanimous  con.'^ent  that  remarks 
which  I  prepared  for  deliver^'  yesterday 
a  id  was  unable  to  present,  be  incorpc- 
riited  in  the  body  of  the  Congf:ession«l 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
n  ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tl-e 
I^ECOHD.  as  follows: 

Flag  Day  1960 — Statement  by  Senator 
schoeppel 

While  Flag  Day  rightfully  is  an  occasion 
fiir  colorful  orations,  I  would  like  to  confine 
rr.yseU  for  n  few  moment.';  to  a  dl.^cus.sion  of 
a    p  jrtlon    of    t'le    history   of   the    Amerlcnn 

Our  Continental  Congress  appointed  a 
cdmmittee  to  design  a  banner  for  the  then 
ydung  Republic,  and  a  member  of  that  com- 
n  ittee  is  credited  with  writing  the  following 
d(  scription  of  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  flag. 

It  would  do  us  all  well  in  these  troubled 
tihies  and  at  a  period  when  our  President 
is  in  the  Far  East,  to  ponder  over  the  words 
wfiich  that  gentleman  wrote  back  in   1777- 

"The  stars  of  the  new  flag  represent  the 
n*w  constellation  of  States  rising  in  the 
West.  The  Idea  was  taken  from  the  con- 
st illation  of  Lyra,  which  In  the  land  of 
O-pheus  signifies  harmony.    The  blue  in  the 


field  was  taken  from  the  edges  of  the 
Covenanter's  banner,  in  Scotland,  significant 
of  the  league — covenant  of  the  United 
Colonies  against  oppression,  incidentally  in- 
volving the  virtues  of  vigilance,  persever- 
ance, and  Justice. 

"Tlie  stars  were  disposed  in  a  circle  sym- 
bolizing the  perpetuity  of  the  Union;  the 
ring,  like  the  serpent  of  the  Egyptians 
signifying  eternity.  The  13  stripes  showed. 
with  the  stars,  the  number  of  United  Col- 
onies, and  denoted  the  subordination  of  the 
States  to  the  Union,  as  well  as  equality 
among  themselves.  The  whole  was  the 
blending  of  the  various  flags  of  the  army 
and  the  white  ones  of  the  floating  bat- 
teries. 

"The  red  color,  which  in  Roman  days  vfp.y 
the  signal  of  defiance,  denoted  daring:  and 
the  white  purity." 

It  is  small  wonder  then,  that,  as  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  take  great  and  Justifi- 
able pride  In  the  knowledge  that  the  star 
of  Kansas,  my  native  Otate,  has  been  a  part 
of  this  flag  for  nearly  100  years. 

Kansas  became  a  State  on  January  29 
1861,  and  the  star  was  added  on  July  4, 
1861,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  was  In 
the  throes  of  Internal  conflict. 

Today  we  are  a  united  Nation,  not  an 
aggressive  one.  but  ready  at  all  times  to 
defend  the  right. 

Let  us  all  thank  God  that  we  have  pros- 
pered as  we  have  and  that,  because  of  our 
constant  belief  in  the  true  principles  of 
Christianity,  have  been  able  to  withstand 
the  pressure  that  would  wreck  not  only  the 
United  St  ue';.  but  the  civilization  of  the 
wr)rld 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suusest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tlio  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iSoxMiRE  in  the  chair*.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
inr-  bu.sincs.s  i:j  concluded. 


RECENT  1  RIP  TO  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
.several  years  T  have  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vi.sit  the  Middle  East. 

Long  an  admirer  of  the  many  reli- 
gious, cultural,  intellectual,  and  .scienti- 
fic contributions  of  the  peoples  of  this 
area,  I  have  searched  my  mind  for  expla- 
nations of  why  it  is  that  today  so  many 
citizens  of  the  Atlantic  Community  con- 
.sider  the  Middle  Ea.st  an  underdeveloped 
area,  a  tinderbox,  a  ripe  ground  for  the 
growth  of  communism  or  other  totali- 
tarian forms  of  government. 

My  interest  was  kindled  again  in  1955 
when  the  United  States  offered  to  a.ssist 
Egypt  in  the  construction  of  the  hieh 
dam  at  Aswan.  The  subsequent  with- 
drawal of  that  offer,  the  seizure  of  the 
canal  by  the  Egyptians,  the  attack  on 
Egypt  by  the  French,  the  British,  and  the 
Israeli,  and  the  enactment  of  the  Eisen- 
hower doctrine,  led  me  to  propose  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  our  policies  in  the 
Middle  East. 


Some  colleagues  will  recall  that  at  the 
end  of  that  examination.  I  presented  my 
views  to  the  Senate. 

Having  recently  reviewed  those  con- 
clusions. I  believe  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, therefore,  that  the  principal  con- 
clusions set  forth  in  my  remarks  in  the 
Senate  on  August  14.  1957,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  con- 
clusions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  the  basis  of  the  secret  and  top  secret 
documents  which  the  Department  of  State 
has  provided — which,  as  I  have  said,  appar- 
ently provide  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which 
to  Judge  U.S.  policy — I  have  reached  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : 

First.  The  Aswan  Dam  project  was  a  sound 
project  from  the  point  of  view  of  engineering 
feasibility,  and  It  was  a  reasonable  risk  for 
economic  development  loans.  Sources  of 
capital  other  than  those  iiivolved  In  the 
oHer  which  was  made  to  Egypt,  both  private 
sources  and  other  Government  sources,  were 
definitely  interested  in  pursuing  the  project. 

The  reason  the  United  States  first  offered 
to  make  a  contribution  to  the  project  was  be- 
cause it  was  recognized  that  the  Aswan  Dam 
or  some  other  Nile  River  development  pro- 
gram on  a  comparable  scale  was  vital  to  the 
future  of  Egypt.  The  Aswan  Dam  Is  a  sym- 
b<jl  of  Egypt's  potential  development.  With- 
out such  a  development.  Egypt,  with  its  in- 
creasing population,  may  be  expected  to  suf- 
fer a  constantly  lowering  standard  of  living. 
This  Is  likely  to  cause  much  social  and  po- 
litical unrest  In  Egypt  and  may  endanger  the 
unstable  peace  of  the  Middle  East. 

Second.  After  many  surveys  and  long  nego- 
tiations, which  were  participated  in  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  fi- 
nancing the  Aswan  Dam  was  substantially 
agreed  upon  with  the  Government  of  Egypt. 
This  plan  was  based  on  estimates  that  the 
dam  would  cost  (1.3  billion,  a  sum  which 
would  Include  the  cost  of  Irrigation  and 
drainage  works,  powerlines,  and  other  acces- 
sorial costs.  The  pltin  contemplated  that 
Egypt,  from  Its  own  resources,  would  pay  for 
the  full  cost  of  the  dam  except  for  $400  mil- 
lion In  foreign  exchanges.  The  Interna- 
tional Bank  was  willing  to  lend  Egypt  $200 
million.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  jointly  were  to  grant  Egypt  the 
remaining  $200  million,  of  which  the  United 
States  was  to  contribute  75  percent  and  the 
United  Kingdom  25  percent.  The.se  pay- 
ments were  to  be  made  over  the  period  of 
construction  of  the  dam,  which  was  esti- 
mated to  be  between  10  and  15  years. 

For  the  United  States  this  offer  would  have 
meant  making  contributions  to  the  project 
averaging  $15  million  a  year  for  10  years. 
On  December  16,  1955,  the  United  States  of- 
fered to  furnish  $54.6  million  toward  the 
first  sti\ges  of  construction  of  the  dam  and 
to  consider  sympathetically  additional  finan- 
cial support  later.  It  was  this  offer  which 
was  withdrawn  by  the  administration  7 
months  later  on  July  19,  1956. 

Third.  The  administration's  decision  to 
withdraw  the  offer  to  Egypt  was  made  against 
the  advice  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Egypt, 
and  the  President  of  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  appears,  according  to  the 
State  Department  documents  to  have  par- 
ticipated very  little  In  the  decision,  except 
to  approve  Secretary  Dulles'  recommenda- 
tion. There  was  apparently  no  considera- 
tion of  the  question  by  the  National  Se- 
curity Council. 

Fourth.  The  reasons  given  to  the  public 
for  the  withdrawal  ct  the  offer  were  not.  In 


my   opinion,    valid    reasons.     Tbey  were  »» 
follows: 

First,  that  other  Nile  riparian  states  had 
not  agreed  to  the  project.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  there  \a  no  evidence  that  such 
agreement  was  not  possible,  or  even  probable. 
Moreover,  the  lack  of  agreement  on  this  score 
was  not  a  valid  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
American  offer  because  Egypt  itself  had 
agreed  with  us  not  to  go  forward  with  con- 
struction until  agreement  was  reached  with 
the  Government  of  the  Sudein,  the  principal 
other  country  involved. 

The  second  rJBon  given  for  withdrawing 
the  offer  was  ^Tt  the  ability  of  Egypt  to 
devote  adequate  resources  to  the  project 
had  become  uncertain  since  the  time  of  tlie 
offer  7  months  before.  The  fact  Is,  how- 
ever, that  the  majcn:  drain  on  Egypt's  re- 
sources— namely,  the  mortgaging  of  part  of 
her  cotton  crop  In  exchange  for  Communist 
arms — had  occurred  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
United  States  offer  on  the  dam.  Contrary 
to  the  statement  of  the  Department  of  State, 
there  was  no  substantial  evidence  of  a  radi- 
cal worsening  In  Egypt's  economic  condition 
at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer. 
Certainly  the  International  Bank  had  not 
urged  that  the  arrangement  be  called  off. 
Furthermore,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
consideration  of  the  Imaginative  use  of 
U.S.  surplus  food  supplies  to  counteract  the 
inflationary  effect  which  the  commencing  of 
construction  would  have  had  In  Egypt. 

Fifth.  In  public  statements  made  subse- 
quent to  the  announcement  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  offer  to  help  with  the  Aswan 
Dam,  Secretary  Dulles  has  given  as  an  addi- 
tional reason  the  fact  of  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  the  project.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  administration  ever  made 
any  serious  effort  to  persuade  the  few  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  had  expressed  opposi- 
tion, that  the  Aswan  Dam  project  was 
sound.  On  the  contrary,  the  evidence  'a 
that  the  administration  itself  began  to  re- 
consider the  offer  only  a  few  weeks  after  the 
offer  was  made. 

Sixth.  The  administration's  judgment, 
based  on  facts  known  to  the  administration 
at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  offer, 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  faulty  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

First,  the  Russians  had  made  an  offer 
to  help  finance  the  Aswan  Dam  on  terms 
more  attractive  than  those  offered  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  International  Bank.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  believed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  not  prepared  to  follow 
through  on  Its  offer.  The  Secretary  of  State 
was  nevertheless  willing,  by  withdrawing  the 
U.S.  offer,  to  take  the  risk  of  massive  Soviet 
penetration  in  Africa  with  no  comjjensatlng 
advantage  to  the  United  States  In  taking  such 
a  ri.sk.  I  might  say  here  parenthetically  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure,  on  the  basis  of 
the  documents  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  State,  whether  Secretary  Dulles  deliberate- 
ly sought  to  force  a  showdown  with  the  So- 
viet Union  on  their  offer.  In  this  connection, 
we  do  have  the  evidence  In  Mr.  Beal's  bio- 
graphy of  Secretary  Dulles  In  which  Mr.  Beal 
states:  "It  was  necessary  to  call  Russia's 
hand  in  the  economic  competition." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
two  newspaper  Items  discussing  John  Robin- 
son Beal's  treatment  of  this  question  in  his 
biography  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  [From  the  Washington  Post  of  April  1.  1957] 

"Mattee  or  Pact — The  Dttlleb  Wnnai  Paphi 

"  ( By  Stewart  Alsop ) 

"It  Is  not  the  usual  function  of  a  political 
reporter  to  review  books,  but  occasionally  a 
book  comes  along  which  is  also  important 


news.  Such  a  book  Is  John  Foster  Dulles :  A 
Biography,  by  John  Robinson  Beal  of  Time 
magazine. 

"The  book  Is  news  for  two  reasons.  First 
it  contains  a  fascinating  account  of  what 
had  previously  been  only  rumored  or  sus- 
pected— a  calculated  decision  by  Secretary 
Dulles  to  force  a  showdown  in  the  Middle 
East.  The  account  of  this  startling  episode 
is  undoubtedly  based  on  interviews  with 
Dulles  himself.  Second,  the  book  will  no 
doubt  have  Important  International  reper- 
cussions, since  It  not  only  opens  all  the  old 
half-healed  wounds  caused  by  the  Suez  crisis, 
but  also  pours  great  dollops  of  salt  In  them. 

"The  Beal  book  Is  thus  likely  to  cause  as 
much  uproar  as  the  account  based  on  an 
interview  with  Dulles  of  the  Dulles  bnnk-of- 
war  theory,  by  another  Time  man,  James 
Shepley. 

"In  his  introduction  Beal,  while  absolving 
Dulles  of  responslbiUty  for  the  book,  states 
that  'It  benefits  from  personal  Interviews 
with  him  which  provided  insight  into  his 
official  actions,  for  which  I  thank  him." 

"Repeatedly,  Beal  described  Dulles'  views 
with  an  authority  which  could  only  have 
come  from  such  personal  Interviews.  The 
book  will  certainly  be  regarded,  therefore,  as 
a  kind  of  personal  Dulles  white  paper  on  his 
Middle  East  policies,  unofficial  but  authentic. 

"Beal  confidently  describes  the  manner  of 
Dulles'  withdrawal  of  American  offer  of  aid 
to  Egypt  In  buildii^  the  Aswan  Dam  as  a 
calculated  slap  In  the  face  for  Egypt's  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  consciously  designed  to  bring  on 
a  showdown.  The  Beal  account  should  be 
read  In  full,  since  It  Is  an  authoritative  re- 
port of  one  of  the  most  amazing  exercise  in 
diplomacy  in  recent  history.  But  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  give  the  gist: 

"For  Dulles,  a  moment  of  cold-war  climax 
had  come.  It  was  necessary  to  call  Russia's 
hand  In  the  game  of  economic  competition. 
Tt  was  necessary  to  make  the  demonstration 
on  a  grand  scale.  Nasser  combined  the  right 
timing,  the  right  geography  and  the  right 
order  of  magnitude  for  a  truly  major  gambit 
In  the  cold  war.  Why  did  (Dulles)  turn 
down  Nasser  so  brutally,  without  a  chance  to 
save  face?  Since  the  Issue  Involved  more 
than  simply  denying  Nasser  money  for  a 
dam,  a  polite  and  concealed  rebuff  would  fail 
to  make  the  really  important  point.  It  had 
to  be  forthright,  carrying  its  own  built-in 
moral  for  neutrals  In  a  way  that  the  ormolu 
of  applied   propaganda  would   not  cheapen. 

"In  short,  Dulles  withdrew  the  American 
offer  as  Insultingly  as  possible,  not  In  a 
moment  of  temporary  aberration,  as  many 
thought  at  the  time,  but  because  he  planned 
it  that  way. 

"Beal's  version  of  the  Dulles  decision  to 
force  a  showdown  parallels  almost  word  for 
word  the  version  of  the  decision  previously 
offered  by  still  another  Time-Life  man  and 
Dulles  admirer,  former  Presidential  Adviser 
C.  D.  Jackson. 

"When  the  Jackson  version  of  the  Dulles 
decision  was  made  public.  It  was  widely  as- 
sumed that  It  was  In  fact  the  Dulles  version. 
Now  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
it — an  experienced  reporter  like  Beal  could 
not  conceivably  describe  the  Secretary  of 
State's  reasoning  and  motivation  in  such  au- 
thoritative detaU  simply  by  guesswork. 

"Beal  makes  It  clear,  moreover,  that  Dulles 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  Involved  in  forc- 
ing a  showdown:  As  a  calculated  risk  the 
decision  was  on  a  grand  scale,  comparable  in 
the  sphere  of  diplomacy  to  the  calculated 
risks  of  war  in  Korea  and  Formosa.  But  his 
experience  at  sailing  in  diplomatic  waters 
convinced  him  that  the  breeze  would  be 
better  if  he  took  a  new  and  independent 
tack. 

"The  chapters  which  follow,  which  also 
clearly  benefit  from  insight  into  his  official 
actions,  are  designed  to  prove  that  the  Dulles 
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decision  to  force  a  showdown  was  a  IVUllantly 
BUCcessTul  diplomatic  coup.  Tbla  proves  a 
trifle  dlfllcult,  even  for  so  able  an  advocate 
as  Beal,  since  It  Is  uncomfortably  obvious 
that  the  Middle  Eastern  breese  has  not  been 
better,  but  a  great  deal  worse  since  Dulles 
forced  his  showdown. 

"The  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  simple 
device  of  blaming  everything  that  has  gone 
wrong  on  ova  allies — while  the  Dulles  policy 
was  moral,  and  consistent  and  pxirposeful, 
our  allies'  policies  were  both  stupid  and  dis- 
honest. This  theory  of  the  crisis,  which 
deserves  further  examination,  will  be  studied 
with  pained  attention  abroad,  in  view  of 
the  authority  with  which  the  author  clearly 
speaks." 


"IProm  the  Washington  Post  of  April  2, 
1957] 

"OvEK  THE  Brink 

"Just  when  you  begin  to  think  that  Mr. 
Dulles  has  moderated  his  brinkmanship, 
along  comes  another  article  or  book  based 
on  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  prove  you  wrong.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  John  Robinson  Beal's  adcn^ng  bi- 
ography, John  Poster  Dulles,  that  will  cause 
heated  controversy  and  Indignation  through 
the  free  world,  but  the  most  provocative  is 
the  assertion  that  Mr.  Dulles  carefiilly 
planned  the  manner  In  which  last  simimer 
he  withdrew  the  offer  to  help  Egypt  build  the 
Aswan  Dam.  As  Mr.  Beal  describes  the  situ- 
ation "It  was  necessary  to  call  Russia's 
hand  in  the  game  of  economic  competi- 
tion. •  •  •  Nasser  combined  the  right  tim- 
ing, the  right  geography,  and  the  right 
order  of  magnitude  for  a  truly  major  gambit 
in  the  cold  war." 

■  This  Is  a  shocking  Indictment,  although 
Mr.  Beal  patently  did  not  intend  it  as 
such.  Communist  arms  going  to  Egypt  in 
large  quantities,  and  an  increasing  number 
of  anti-Western  moves  on  the  part  of  Col- 
onel Nasser,  made  the  decision  to  withdraw 
the  aid  offer  logical  enough  in  itself.  Yet 
up  until  recently  the  general  assumption 
had  been  that  Mr.  Dulles'  Insult  to  Nasser 
in  his  conversation  with  the  Egyptian  Am- 
bassador was  more  or  less  accidental,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  reaction  was  not  antici- 
pated. The  British,  for  example,  knew  of 
and  supported  the  decision  to  cancel  the 
offer:  they  understood,  however,  that  the 
dam  project  would  merely  be  indefinitely 
postponed 

•But  no     According  to  Mr.  Beal : 

"  "Since  the  issue  involved  more  than 
simply  denying  Nasser  money  for  a  dam,  a 
polite  and  concealed  rebuff  would  fall  to 
make  the  really  important  point.  It  has  to 
be  forthright,  carrying  Its  own  built-in 
moral  for  neutrals  in  a  way  that  the  ornolu 
of  applied  propaganda  would  not  cheapen. 
As  a  calculated  risk  th"  decision  was  on  a 
grand  scale,  comparable  to  the  calculated 
risks  of  war  taken  in  Korea   and  Formosa." 

'"It  is  of  course  always  possible  that  Mr. 
Beal  overstates  the  case.  If  not  as  to  the 
facts,  at  least  as  to  motivations  (no  one 
would  quarrel  with  the  basic  Judgment  that 
Nasser  was  Intractable).  Nevertheless,  the 
account  squares  with  a  recent  speech  by 
C.  D.  Jackson,  also  of  Time  and  Life  and  a 
former  White  House  special  assistant.  It 
fits  into  the  pattern  of  Mr.  Dulles'  three 
other  brinks  In  Korea.  Indochina,  and  For- 
mosa. Mr.  Beal  adds  a  significant  footnote 
to  Formosa  policy  by  telling  of  a  hitherto 
secret  letter  from  President  Eisenhower  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  satisfying  him  that  the 
United  States  would  help  defend  Quemoy 
and  Matsu" — a  tacit  commitment  in  which 
Congress  ought  to  be  intensely  interested. 

"All  of  this  serves  to  paint  Mr.  Dulles  as 
the  most  reckless  sort  of  gambler.  Always 
before  it  has  been  possible  to  regard  the 
Aswan -Suez  episode  as  an  accident.  Now 
Mr.  Dtdles  is  portrayed  as  the  champion  ot 
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piirpooeful  irresponsibility,  the  inventor  of 
tie  calculated  blunder.  The  tale  places  on 
Id  r.  Dulles  an  additional  share  of  the  blame, 
iDft  only  for  Nasser's  nationalization  of  the 
Sies  Canal  Co.,  but  also  for  the  increasing 
d(«peration  in  Britain  and  France,  the  Suez 
ixvasion  and  the  drastic  erosion  of  Western 
it  terests. 

"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dulles  could 
t>i  so  totally  Machiavellian.  But  he  will 
huve  a  difficult  time  climbing  out  of  this 
hi)le;  and  there  will  properly  be  increasing 
d(!mands  for  a  white  paper  on  the  whole 
stary  of  relations  with  Nasser.  If  the  Beal 
a<  count  is  correct,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr. 
D  Jlles  is  mistrusted  abroad?" 

The  second  reason  why  the  administra- 
tl>n's  Judgment  was  poor,  even  on  the  facts 
known  at  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
of  er,  was  that  it  did  not  appreciate  the 
cance  to  the  United  States  of  the  vigor 
the  nationalist  and  neutralist  drive  in 
E|  ypt.  I  believe  the  Secretary  of  State  con- 
tx  sed  Eg3rptian  nationalism  and  neutralism 
oil  the  one  hand  with  conununism  on  the 
olber.  Despite  the  Judgment  of  able  State 
Dipartment  career  officials  indicating  that 
N  Lsser  had  some  appreciation  of  the  dangers 
ol  dealing  too  closely  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Mr.  Dulles  seemed  to  believe  that  Nasser  had 
b<come  a  Soviet  puppet.  He  did  not  recog- 
nl  ze  that  Egyptian  nationalism  was  a  power- 
fv  1  force  which  could,  if  recognized  for  what 
It  was  and  carefully  handled,  be  directed  to- 
w  ird  political  freedom  instead  of  commu- 
nism. 

Thirdly,  the  Secretary  of  State  failed  to 
a]  predate  the  importance  of  the  Aswan  Dam 
tc  the  economic  future  of  Egypt.  He  also 
failed,  In  my  opinion,  to  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous emotional  importance  which  all 
E  [yptlans  attached  to  the  building  of  the 
di  jn.  He  did  not  appreciate  the  effect  the 
binding  of  the  dam  would  have  had  upon 
the  entire  Arab  world  as  an  example  of  our 
wlUngness  to  help  them  help  themselves. 
Tie  Secretary  of  State  failed  to  appreciate 
tl  ese  facts,  although  he  had  adequate  re- 
ports on  these  points  from  the  field. 

Seventh.  The  administration's  decision  to 
w  thdraw  the  offer  to  help  with  the  Aswan 
Dim  was  not,  in  my  opinion.  In  the  best 
Ir  terests  of  the  United  States  for  the  follow- 
ir  g  reasons : 

First,  the  withdrawal  of  the  dam  offer  was 
tl  e  direct  cause  of  the  seizure  by  Nasser  of 
tt  e  Suez  Canal.  This  action  led,  in  turn,  to 
tt  e  Israeli-United  Kingdom-French  attack, 
tc  the  serious  deterioration  In  our  relations 
w  th  our  leading  allies,  to  the  severe  oil 
st  ortages  In  Europe,  and  to  economic  dls- 
lo  nations  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  So 
far  as  cost  is  concerned.  It  was  recently  re- 
p<irted  in  the  press  that  $174  million  has 
b<  en  spent  under  the  authority  of  the  Elsen- 
hdwer  doctrine,  more  than  our  contribution 
tc  the  dam  would  have  been  In  10  years. 

Second  withdrawal  of  the  offer  served  to 
increase  the  Infiuence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Tlie  Soviet  toehold  In  Egypt  has  become  a 
hi  mmerlock  on  a  country  which  otherwise 
might  well  have  stayed  relatively  free  from 
influence  by  the  Communist  orbit. 

Third,  settlement  of  the  confiict  between 
the  Arab  States  and  Israel,  without  which 
n<i  peaceful  economic  and  political  progress 
In  the  Middle  East  Is  possible,  has  been  ren- 
d<red  much  more  difficult.  To  have  helped 
Ecypt  concentrate  on  Internal  development 
ir  stead  of  foreign  adventures  would  have 
hdped  to  create  stability  throughout  the 
arsa. 

Fourth,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aswan 
offer  has  created  an  impression  which 
hard  to  erase  that  we  as  a  nation  are  In- 
In  the  economic  development  of 
otper  nations  only  If  that  assistance  serves 
put  the  recipient  nation  under  the  polltl- 
bondage  of  the  United  States.  It  sug- 
gests we  are  not  Interested  in  the  economic 
ard  political  freedom  of  other  peoples  un- 
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less  they  are  willing  to  adapt  their  policies 
to  suit  ovu*  political  needs. 

Fifth,  withdrawal  of  the  offer  has  fore- 
closed what  may  be  the  primary  salvatiOD  of 
EgjTpt's  economic  problems  in  the  long  run. 
The  Aswan  Dam — an  essential  element  of 
stability  in  the  Middle  East — has  been  in- 
definitely postponed.  The  day  when  the 
Egyptian  people  might  seek  to  build  a  dem- 
ocratic government  on  a  solid  economic  base 
has  been  delayed. 

Sixth,  withdrawal  of  the  Aswan  Dam  offer 
and  the  consequent  war  in  the  Middle  East 
diverted  world  attention  from  the  revolution 
in  Hungary.  This,  of  course,  is  a  second 
guess.  Nevertheless  If  the  world  had  not 
been  absorbed  by  the  danger  in  the  Middle 
Bast  and  if  the  Western  Powers  had  not  been 
on  c^posite  sides  in  that  conflict,  the  Soviet 
Union  might  never  have  Intervened  in  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  or  the  response  of  the 
Wert  to  the  Soviet  intervention  might  have 
been  more  effective.  We  lost  a  golden  op- 
portunity to  promote  freedom  in  the  world 
of  the  Communist  orbit  and  we  handed  com- 
mimism  a  key  to  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  my  conclusions. 
I  believe  that  the  dociunents  which  have 
been  supplied  to  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  Department  of  State  support 
these  conclusions. 

PKOBLEMS  OF  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  for  us. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  refugees 
from  Palestine,  now  over  1  million  men, 
women,  and  children,  living  in  poveily 
and  dependent  upon  continued  grants — 
mostly  from  the  United  States.  There 
is  the  situation  in  Iraq,  where  President 
Kassim  walks  a  tightrope  between 
Communist  ii\fluences  that  have  pene- 
trated his  government  and  forces  of 
pan-Arabism  which  likewise  threaten 
his  rule.  There  is  the  situation  in  Jor- 
dan— a  country  so  nonviable  that  its 
very  suiTival  is  dependent  upon  annual 
foreign  subsidies.  There  are  the  occa- 
sional clashes  between  the  forces  of 
Israel  and  those  of  neighboring  states. 
There  is  an  uneasy  truce,  but  no  peace, 
with  the  consequent  impact  on  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal  with  economic 
penalties  hitting  hard  at  Israel,  but 
scarring  relations  with  all  seafaring  na- 
tions with  interest  in  the  untrammeled 
use  of  the  canal. 

Despite  these  problems,  I  could  not 
but  be  impressed  to  see  the  real  and 
substantial  efforts  being  made  to  im- 
prove the  living  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple— Arab  and  Jewish  alike.  It  is  in  this 
simple  fact — that  peoples  and  govern- 
ments in  the  area  are  working  hard  for 
a  better  life  in  the  future — that  I  find 
my  basic  hope.  Given  time,  as  well  as 
assistance  and  understanding  by  the  de- 
veloped nations,  there  may  be  a  gradual 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  in 
the  area.  And  on  that  base,  there  may 
be  created  political  institutions  capable 
of  promoting  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
many  problems  that  plague  the  Middle 
East. 

NATT7RE   OF    MY    VISIT    TO    MIDDLE    EAST 

Despite  my  long  and  deep  interest  in 
the  Middle  East,  it  was  not  until  late 
this  spring  that  I  had  opportunity  for 
a  short  visit  to  the  area.  I  had  expected 
to  visit  the  United  Arab  Republic  last 
January,  but  the  press  of  Senate  busl- 
np.>>  prevented  that  until  Senate  action 


had   been    completed    on    the    Mutual 
Security  Act. 

I  might  add  that  had  my  interest  in 
the  area  tended  to  slacken  because  in 
recent  months  there  had  been  a  detecta- 
ble impirovement  in  relations  between 
the  Arab  States  and  the  United  States — 
without  at  the  same  time  a  correspond- 
ing worsening  of  our  relations  with 
Israel — the  Cleopatra  incident  and  the 
action  of  the  Congress  in  adopting  the 
Douglas-Keating  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  once  again  rou.'ed  my 
interest. 

Colleagues  will  recall  that  during  con- 
sideration of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  I 
expressed  myself  on  the  dangers  to  which 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  was  ex- 
posed when  private  groups  in  the  United 
States  sought  by  economic  means  to 
force  the  United  Arab  Republic  to 
change  its  policies  with  respect  to  transit 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  Furthermore,  al- 
though I  expressed  my  support  for  free- 
dom of  transit  through  the  Suez  Canal, 
I  strongly  opposed  adoption  of  the  Doug- 
las-Keating amendment  on  the  ground 
that  it  constituted  taking  sides  in  a  bitter 
strife  between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic.  I  felt  that  by  tying  a  political 
string  to  our  economic  aid  program  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic,  we  would  ex- 
acerbate antagonisms  and  render  even 
more  diflScult  a  rational  and  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  basic  conflicts  of  the 
area. 

Needless  to  say,  despite  my  opposition 
to  the  picketing  of  the  Cleopatra  and  to 
the  Douglas-Keating  amendment  on  a 
basis  which  I  felt  served  the  foreign 
policy  interests  of  the  United  States,  my 
views  had  an  impact  upon  my  reception 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  was  viewed  some- 
what as  a  hero  in  the  Arab  countries  and 
somewhat  as  an  opponent  in  Israel.  I 
am  sure  that  Senators  Douglas  and 
Keating  would  have  found  the  situation 
reversed  had  they  visited  in  the  area 
with  me. 

During  my  visit  to  the  Middle  East  I 
spent  4  days  in  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, 1  day  in  Jordan,  and  a  day  and  a  half 
in  Israel.  In  the  United  Arab  Republic 
I  visited  the  .site  of  the  high  dam  at 
Aswan,  the  power  station  and  new  fer- 
tilizer plant  near  the  old  Aswan  Dam, 
Port  Said,  and  portions  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  I  also  held  lengthy  conversations 
in  the  United  Arab  Republic  with  Presi- 
dent Nasser,  Foreign  Minister  F^wzi,  and 
with  other  oflBcials  there.  I  was  favor- 
ably impressed  by  the  vip;or  and  deter- 
mination of  these  oflScials,  and  by  the 
magnitude  and  diflQculty  of  the  task  they 
have  undertaken.  In  Jordan  I  met 
briefly  with  Foreign  Minister  Nasir  and 
with  the  Governor  of  Jerusalem.  I  also 
visited  refugee  camps  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  company  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  John  Davis. 

In  Israel  I  visited  the  Lahish  coloni- 
zation area,  Kirya-Gat — a  new  immi- 
grant area — and  training  center  at  Kal- 
mania  in  which  technical  assistance  is 
being  given  Burmese  families  in  Israel. 
These  projects  appear  to  be  intelligently 
planned  and  vigorously  directed.  I  also 
had  lengthy  conversations  with  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion  and  with  Foreign 


Minister  Golda  Meir,  intelligent  and  ded- 
icated leaders  of  their  pec^le. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  short  visits 
of  this  kind  provide  one  with  informa- 
tion adequate  to  reach  profound  and 
assured  opinions.  At  best,  such  visits 
may  simply  confirm  opinions  reached  on 
the  basis  of  information  gained  in  other 
ways,  or  may,  on  the  contrary,  create 
doubts  about  one's  earlier  conclusions. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  hope  that  my  ob- 
servations and  comments  on  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Middle  East  may  be  of  interest,  I 
make  this  oral  report. 

BASIC    U.S.    ATTmrDES 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  Americans  con- 
sider the  multitudinous  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  it  is  important  that  we  try 
to  set  forth  basic  facts  upon  which  most 
of  us  could  probably  agree.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  suggest  the  following: 

First,  although  we  recognize  that  there 
is  a  basic  conflict  between  Israel  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Arab  States  on  the 
other,  we  desire  to  have  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  states  in  the  Middle  East. 

Second,  we  do  not  seek  relationships 
with  any  state  in  the  area  on  any  basis 
other  than  that  of  mutual  respect.  We 
recognize  the  right  of  each  state  to  deter- 
mine its  own  policies,  domestic  as  well 
as  foreign.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  action  of  the  United 
States  should  seek  to  put  any  nation  in  a 
dependent  status.  We  do  not  seek  satel- 
lites. We  believe  p>eace  in  the  area  is 
dependent  upon  political  independence. 

Third,  in  our  relationships  with  states 
in  the  Middle  East  we  do  not  ask  that 
they  adopt  political  or  economic  forms 
of  organization  similar  to  those  that  have 
developed  in  Western  Europe  or  the 
United  States.  We  recognize  that  forms 
of  government  or  economic  concepts  that 
flourish  in  one  environment  may  perish 
in  another. 

It  is  our  hope,  however,  that  the  eco- 
nomic or  political  concepts  developed  in 
this  area  may  promote  maximum  indi- 
vidual freedom  and  dignity. 

Democracy  as  a  political  concept  orig- 
inated in  the  Mediterranean  area.  Giv- 
en time,  stability,  and  economic  develop- 
ment, it  is  our  hope  that  the  peoples  of 
the  Middle  East  will  decide  that  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  are  more 
suitable  for  their  development  than  to- 
talitarian forms  of  government. 

Fourth,  and  in  summary,  as  stated  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  we  recognize 
"the  basic  identity  of  interest  which  ex- 
ists between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  other  lands  who 
are  striving  to  establish  and  develop  po- 
litically independent  and  economically 
viable  units  and  to  improve  ways  of  liv- 
ing by  methods  which  reflect  the  popular 
will "  and  we  have  declared  it  to  be  a 
"primary  objective"  of  the  United  States 
and  consistent  with  our  "tradition  and 
ideals,  to  share  these  strivings  by  pro- 
viding assistance,  with  due  regard  to  our 
other  obligations,  to  peoples  willing  to 
work  energetically  toward  these  ends." 

U.S.  policies  cannot,  however,  be  for- 
mulated solely  on  the  basis  of  generali- 
ties in  which  we  believe.  Equally  impor- 
tant are  the  situations  in  the  Middle 
East  with  which  we  must  deal. 


Without  doubt  the  most  all-pervasive 
situation  which  influences  the  formula- 
tion of  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
is  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  Many  of  the  citizens  of 
Israel  are  convinced  that  the  Arab  na- 
tions will  not  rest  trntil  Israel  has  been 
destroyed,  and  frequent  statements  in 
the  Aitib  States  provide  basis  for  such 
fears.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Arab  States  are  convinced 
that  Israel  contemplates  expansion  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbors,  and  the 
continued  influx  of  refugees  into  Israel 
and  her  attack  on  the  U.A.R.  in  1956  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  such  fears. 

Until  there  is  acceptance  on  the  part 
of  the  Arab  States  that  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  could  not  stand  idly 
aside  if  world  peace  were  endangered  by 
any  attempt  to  drive  the  Israeli  into  the 
sea,  and  until  there  is  acceptance  on  the 
I>art  of  Israel  that  efforts  to  expand  her 
borders  by  forceful  means  will  not  be 
tolerated,  the  main  ingredients  of  p>eace- 
ful  economic  or  political  development  of 
the  Middle  East  will  be  lacking. 

Furthermore,  so  long  as  this  condition 
exists,  U.S.  relations  with  states  in  the 
area  will  be  most  difficult.  With  Middle 
East  emotions  closely  bordering  those 
which  exist  in  time  of  war,  almost  any 
pasitive  act  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  or,  for 
that  matter,  almost  any  statement  of 
individual  Members  of  Congress  relating 
to  the  Middle  East,  will  be  tortiously 
interpreted  by  one  side  or  the  other  as 
evidence  of  support  or  opposition. 

I  was  frequently  amazed,  during  my 
short  visit,  to  find  some  statements  I 
have  made  in  the  United  States  torn  out 
of  context  to  prove  that  I  was  partisan 
in  my  views  or  magnificently  lacking  in 
objectivity.  Statements  by  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  whom  my  views 
have  not  coincided  have  also  been  mis- 
understood or  given  an  importance 
totally  unwarranted  by  their  tenor  and 
context. 

While  I  have  suggested  that  the  emo- 
tional overtones  of  the  Israeli-Arab  con- 
flict have  affected  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments and  peoples  there  to  understand 
our  policies,  one  of  the  ironies  of  U.S. 
policies  in  the  Middle  East  is  that,  over 
the  last  decade  and  a  half,  our  relations 
with  the  area  have  been  characterized 
by  extremes,  sometimes,  I  fear,  more 
motivated  by  emotion  than  by  logic. 
While  our  relationships  with  Israel  have 
been  relatively  constant  and  friendly,  ex- 
cept for  the  brief  period  during  the  at- 
tack on  the  Suez  Canal,  our  relations 
with  the  Arab  States  and  with  Egypt  in 
particular  have  not  been  nearly  as  con- 
stant and  friendly. 

RECAPrrtTLATION    OF    U.S.    RELATIONS    WITH    THE 
MIDDLE    EAST 

Consider,  briefly,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
our  relations. 

The  intense  anti-American  sentiments 
that  ran  throughout  the  Arab  world  for 
a  period  after  the  United  States  sup- 
ported the  creation  of  the  State  of  Israel, 
and  in  May  1948  recognized  Israel— as 
did  the  Soviet  Union — gradually  waned 
until  shortly  after  the  Egyptian  revolu- 
tion and  the  election  of  President  Eisen- 
hower.    In  1951,  technical  cooperation 
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acreeoienU  were  signed  with,  various 
Arab  States,  and,  aU  In  all,  a  genuine 
rapprocbement  with  Egjpi  seoned  in  the 
making  when  Secretary  DuUes  in  early 
1053  presented  Colonel  NaguJb  with  a 
silver  pistol  from  President  Elsenhower. 
In  September  of  1954.  Egypt's  Revolu- 
tionary Command  Council  issued  a  policy 
statement  emphasixing  its  supi)ort  of  the 
West  and  declaring  that  the  only  major 
threat  to  the  area  would  be  an  invasion 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  An  agreement  was 
signed  for  economic  assistance. 

In  August  of  1055,  however.  Secretary 
Dulles  announced  that  he  had  heard  of 
Soviet  arms  offers  to  Egypt,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, after  the  United  States  had  re- 
fused to  sui^ly  arms  to  Egypt  on  terms 
deemed  equltaUe  by  the  Egyptians,  a 
cotton-Czech  arms  barter  arrangement 
was  agreed  to  by  Egypt. 

Despite  arms  shipments  from  bloc 
countries  to  Egypt,  negotiations  for 
Western  assistance  in  construction  of  the 
high  dam  at  Aswan  continued  through 
late  1955.  until  July  19.  1956,  when  the 
United  States  withdrew  Its  offer  to  assist 
Egypt  in  construction  of  the  high  dam. 
The  grounds  for  withdrawal  were  that 
other  Nile  riparian  states  had  not  agreed 
to  the  project  and  that  Egypt  apparently 
would  not  be  able  to  devote  sufficient 
financial  resources  to  it. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  offer  was.  In 
my  opinion,  the  proximate  cause  of  Pres- 
ident Nasser's  seizure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
on  July  26,  1956. 

At  this  point,  U.S.  Influence  in  Egypt 
reached  an  all  time  low. 

Three  months  later,  in  October  and 
early  November  1956,  there  occurred  the 
attack  on  Suez  by  French,  British,  and 
Israeli  forces.  The  United  States, 
honoring  its  earlier  commitments  to 
oppose  any  aggressicm  in  the  area,  took 
the  lead  in  encouraging  United  Nations 
interventicm  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire 
and  to  force  withdrawals  from  Egypt. 
By  this  action.  U.S.  presUge  in  the 
Arab  States  rose  appreciably,  but  not  for 
long.  Adoption  of  the  Eisenhower  doc- 
trine in  early  1957.  continued  bloctong  of 
Egyptian  funds.  Radio  Cairo  attacks  on 
the  United  States,  and  the  virtual  iso- 
lation of  the  U.S.  diplomatic  community, 
all  attested  to  the  fact  that  our  relations 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic  were  on 
the  downswing. 

Soviet  commitments  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  the  Aswan  Dam,  the  fall 
of  the  pro- Western  Government  of  Iraq, 
and  the  landing  of  Marines  in  Lebanon, 
all  contributed  again  to  a  decline  of  U.S. 
prestige  in  the  Arab  countries. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  our 
relations  with  the  Arab  States  seemed 
gradually  to  improve,  despite  apparent 
United  Arab  Republic  unwillingness  to 
be  more  accommodating  in  permitting 
canal  transit.  A  temporary  setback  In 
our  relations  developed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Cleopatra  incident  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  which  was  construed  in 
the  Arab  world  as  Israeli -inspired. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  that  the  ups 
and  downs  of  our  relations  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  in  particular  over 
the  last  decade  are  solely  attributable 
to  fluctuaUons  In  U.S.  policies  toward 
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thi  untL  Oortainly  itut  Uhlted  Arab 
R^tpublic  has  not  alwaya  been  temper- 
ate in  itf  pnm  and  radio  commiaits. 
Citrtainly  there  have  been  instances 
w  ken  reactioDS  to  official  or  unofficial 
eKtresatona  of  U.S.  views  have  been  less 
tt  m  imderstandlng.  Arab  obsession  with 
79  odd  Zionism  has  on  occasion  distorted 
Aj  ab  reactions  toward  U.S.  policies. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  be  less  than 
ca  Qdid  were  I  to  fail  to  note  that  censor- 
sfa  p  in  Israel,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
Aiab  Republic,  and  a  leas  than  balanced 
coverage  of  Middle  East  news,  may  color 
U.^.  public  opinion. 

HKMB  rOB  CHAKOBD   EMPHASIS 

[laving  said  these  things,  however,  it 
dc»  seem  to  me  that  UJS.  policies 
to  vard  the  proUems  of  the  Middle  East 
have  not  always  been  characterized  by 
char  vision,  tempered  by  understand- 
in  :,  and  uninfluenced  by  economic  and 
PC  itical  forces  Interested  in  the  l^Iiddle 
Esst. 

rake.  fOT  example,  our  fear  of  Soviet 
m  litary  intervention  in  the  Middle  East 
wlich  gave  rise  in  1951  to  an  ab(»tive 
at  empt  to  establish  a  Middle  East  Com- 
nuind — with  Egypt — to  the  creation  of 
thi  Baghdad  Pact  in  1955 — without 
Eeypt — and  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
ESjenhower  doctrine  in  1957.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  overemj^asis  on  the 
dangeis  of  Soviet  military  intervention 
in  the  area  tended  to  blind  us  to  the 
dangers  of  Soviet  economic  penetration. 
Ve  had  opportunity  to  supply  arms 
Egypt,  and  hence  orient  her  needs  for 
and  replacements  toward  the 
We  had  a  genuine  opportunity 
assist  in  the  construction  of  the 
High  Dam,  with  the  consequent 
impact  on  Egypt.  We  failed  to 
these  opportunities  for  a  variety  of 
failure  to  distinguish  between 
unism  and  nationalism,  a  failure 
appreciate  the  possibility  that  states 
be  neutral  without  being  anti-United 
.  an  obsession  with  the  necessity 
military  pacts,  a  lack  of  imderstand- 
that  the  failure  of  a  country  to  de- 
immediately  in  a  democratic  pat- 
,  or  to  promote  a  capitalist  economic 
sy^m,  does  not  mean  friendship  is  not 
and  last,  but  not  least,  we 
to  understand  that  Egypt  faces 
toward  the  West. 

'  Ve  have  had  tendencies  In  the  past  to 
confuse  nationalism  with  commxmism, 
neutrality  with  anti- Americanism,  and 
to  believe  that  the  regimes  with  which 
we  may  currently  have  relations  are  bet- 
ter than  anything  different.  These 
ter  dencies  have  led  us  into  imnecessary 
troubles  in  the  Middle  East,  and  unless 
we  check  them,  they  may  serve  us  ill  in 
the  future. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  do  us  no 
ha]  m,  and  it  might  be  good.  If  we  were  to 
cogitate  a  bit  on  our  own  historic  past. 
Ou  ■  brand  of  18th  century  nationalism, 
whch  culminated  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  viewed  by  England  as  pure  and 
Sim  pie  revolution.  Our  brand  of  Ameri- 
ca! neutrality  provoked  the  War  of  1812 
anc  the  burning  of  this  Capitol  Building, 
led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe 
Do<  trine,  and  found  legislative  expres- 
sioii  as  late  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937. 
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I  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  to  apply 
these  lessons  to  the  concepts  of  naUcn- 
alism  and  neutrality  which  often  affect 
our  relations  with  newly  devek>plng  na- 
tions In  general,  and  with  the  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  in  particular. 

I  cannot  help  but  beheve  that  a 
marked  Improvement  in  our  relations 
with  the  Middle  East  would  result  from 
some  changes  In  attitude.  A  greater  rec- 
ognition of  the  dignity  of  newly  Inde- 
I)aident  nations  and  a  small  doae  of  hu- 
mility would  be  deeply  appreciated  by 
most  new  nations. 

Perhaps  as  a  southerner  I  am  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  some  of  my  colleagues 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  such  qualities. 
We  of  the  South  have,  until  recent  years, 
been  the  uiKieveloped  portion  of  the 
United  States.  In  my  own  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, as  late  as  1940.  our  annual  per 
capita  income  was  approximately  $250. 
a  flgiu^  which  has  now  risen  to  about 
$1.30(>-^till  well  below  the  national 
average. 

We  in  the  South  were  an  occupied 
territory  for  a  time,  and  the  scars  of 
war  are  still  found  in  the  emotions  of 
the  American  people — in  the  widely  held 
conviction,  for  example,  that  no  man 
from  the  Deep  South  can  aspire  to  the 
Presidency,  no  matter  what  his  qualities 
or  virtues. 

I  refer  to  these  facts  only  to  make  the 
point  that  our  experiences  In  the  South 
give  us  some  background  for  more  than 
a  national  average  insight  into  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  states  of  the  Middle 
East  to  feelings  that  they  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  foreign  ownership  of  the 
canal,  by  oil  and  mineral  concessions,  by 
absentee  ownership  of  means  of  produc- 
tion, and  suspicion  of  foreign  capital. 

We  have  felt  a  deep  resentment  when 
the  changing  mores  of  our  communities 
have  been  violently  disrupted  by  attempts 
to  fix  the  be£uly  eye  of  sanctimonious 
charges  of  discrimination  on  the  South, 
as  if  discrimination  existed  nowhere  else 
in  the  Nation.  We  would  indeed  have 
appreciated  a  bit  more  humility  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  South  Just 
as,  I  am  sure,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East  would  appreciate  less  preoccupation 
on  our  part  with  assertions  of  our  ovim 
righteousness  and  fewer  self-Judging 
conditions  tied  to  our  aid. 

RETtTGEES    FROM   PAIXSTINK 

I  turn  now.  Mr.  E»resident.  to  one  prob- 
lem in  the  Middle  East  that  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  annually  for 
more  than  10  years;  namely,  the  plight 
of  the  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 

Most  students  of  Middle  East  affairs 
are  in  agreement  that  if  some  progress 
could  be  made  toward  the  settlement  of 
this  problem,  which  is  a  source  of  con- 
stant irritation  to  international  rela- 
tions in  the  area,  there  might  then  be 
movement  toward  the  economic  and  po- 
litical stability  essential  to  peaceful  de- 
velojHnent  in  the  Middle  East. 

As  long  ago  as  1953.  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  created  a  subcommit- 
tee imder  the  chairmanship  of  the  late 
Senator  Taft  to  examine  the  problem  of 
Arab  refugees.  At  that  time,  over  $150 
million  had  ah-eady  been  authorized  for 
assistance. 


Senator  Taft  concluded  his  report  with 
these  words : 

The  American  people  are  moved  by  strong 
humanitarian  motives,  but  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  Indefinitely  so  large  a  share 
of  the  burden  involved  In  thla  situation  when 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  show  so  little 
initiative  In  helping  to  settle  the  matter 
among  themselves.  There  is  a  very  real  dan- 
ger that  the  longer  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  supply  relief  money,  the  less  desire 
there  will  be  on  the  part  of  the  states  In 
this  area  to  make  any  real  efforts  on  their 
own  to  liquidate  the  problem. 

The  facts  show  that  Senator  Taft  was 
absolutely  correct  in  predicting  our  con- 
tributions would  continue.  We  have  now 
provided  nearly  $300  million  of  hard  cur- 
rencies— enough  to  have  provided  the 
hard  currency  component  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Aswan  Dam,  or  enough  to 
have  developed  the  basin  of  the  Jordan 
River  to  bring  water  to  vast  areas  of  the 
desert. 

Despite  these  expenditures,  the  num- 
ber of  people  on  relief  has  increased.  The 
problem  seems  no  nearer  solution  today 
than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  basic  reason  no  progress  has  been 
made  is  that  neither  the  Arab  nations 
nor  Israel  have  been  willing  to  take  the 
first  step.  The  Arabs  insist  that  every 
refugee  has  a  right  to  return  to  Israel 
or  to  receive  compensation.  The  Israeli 
have  argued  that  the  refugees  left  Israel 
voluntarily  and  fear  that,  if  repatriation 
offers  were  made,  there  might  be  such  an 
influx  of  Arabs  as  to  constitute  a  security 
threat  to  Israel. 

I  do  not  propose  to  examine  the  refu- 
gee problem  with  all  its  ramifications, 
since  the  subject  recently  received  care- 
ful and  objective  treatment  in  a  study 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

What  is  needed  now  is  less  recrimina- 
tion about  the  past,  and  more  planning 
for  the  future.  To  get  the  problem  in 
proper  perspective  for  settlement,  it  is 
essential  that  the  Arabs  reconsider  the 
view  that  the  refugees  are  a  political  as- 
set to  be  used  against  Israel,  but  an 
economic  liability  in  Arab  lands.  The 
Arabs  must  realize  that  to  seek  to  make 
refugees  serve  a  political  purpose  will  in 
time  become  counterproductive.  More- 
over, to  continue  to  view  these  refugees 
as  an  economic  liability  is  to  ignore  their 
potentialities  as  human  resources  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  for  help  in 
the  economic  development  of  the  Arab 
countries.  The  start  now  being  made  in 
training  some  of  the  younger  generation 
in  trades  and  handicrafts  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

So  far  as  the  Israeli  are  concerned,  it 
is  essential  that  they  realize  the  very 
existence  of  refugees  from  Palestine  will 
appeal  to  the  humanitarian  instincts  of 
peoples  all  over  the  world — just  as  did  the 
Jewish  refugees  from  Hitler.  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  the  longer  this  prob- 
lem remains  unsolved,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  responsibility  for  the 
problem  will  be  viewed  as  resting  on 
Israel,  regardless  of  what  one  may  con- 
clude with  respect  to  the  facts. 

The  time  has  come  for  real  political 
sagacity  and  leadership  to  be  evidenced 
by  both  Arabs  and  Jews.  I  am  hopeful. 
because  my  conversations  led  me  to  be- 


lieve that  leaders  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue  are  considerably  more  rational  in 
their  private  statements  than  they  are 
in  their  public  pronouncements. 

I  know  the  refugee  problem  has  been 
studied  to  death.  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder,  however,  whether  it  might  not 
now  be  possible  for  quiet,  off-the-record 
conversations  to  be  held  so  that  some 
agreement  might  be  made  which  would 
move  the  problem  off  dead  center.  Per- 
haps the  Israeli  could  agree  to  repatria- 
tion or  comi>ensation.  as  the  United  Na- 
tions has  recommended,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  numbers  who  might 
accept  repatriation  would  be  of  manage- 
able size  over  a  period  of  years.  Per- 
haps the  Arabs  could  indicate  a  willing- 
ness to  help  resettle  those  who  might  de- 
cide against  repatriation  if  reasonable 
compensation  is  agreed  upon. 

If  states  within  the  area  can  make  no 
progress  on  this  problem,  they  might  en- 
list the  assistance  of  neutral,  nonpoUtical 
elements  in  the  world  community,  agree- 
ing in  advance  to  give  most  serious  con- 
sideration to  such  settlement  proposals 
as  might  be  submitted.  Might  it  not  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  seek  the  aid  of 
competent  social  scientists,  economists, 
retired  diplomats,  and  educators  from 
countries  having  no  political  or  economic 
interest  in  Israel  and  the  Arab  States? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  begvm  to  ex- 
haust the  Middle  Eastern  subjects  which 
merit  consideration  by  the  Senate — the 
canal,  oil,  water,  cotton,  Communist 
penetration,  propaganda — almost  every 
subject  of  this  kind  has  aspects  of  con- 
troversy. Yet  if  one  returns  to  what  I 
described  as  the  most  pervasive  situa- 
tion which  influences  U.S.  foreign  policy 
in  the  area,  he  will  find  that  the  present 
state  of  conflict  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  States  is  crucial. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  area  is  found  in  the  state- 
ment in  the  recent  Senate  study  on  the 
Middle  East: 

In  their  present  mood,  neither  the  Arab 
nor  the  Israeli  leaders  desire  war.  On  both 
sides,  there  Is  preoccupation  with  economic 
matters,  recognition  that  armed  conflict 
could — probably  would — militate  sigalnst  all 
concerned. 

The  two  most  powerful  potential  an- 
tagonists in  the  area  are  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Israel.  President  Nasser 
and  Prime  Minister  Ben  Gurion  are  both 
able,  dedicated  men,  who  command  re- 
spect within  their  own  nations.  Prob- 
ably each  would  object  to  my  audacious 
or  indelicate  inclusion  of  their  names 
in  the  same  sentence.  Nevertheless,  I  do 
so  because  I  believe  that  each  of  these 
men  has  the  abiUty  to  lead  his  own 
people,  as  well  as  those  qualities  which 
enable  true  statesmen,  by  reason,  to 
overcome  irrational  emotion. 


PARTICIPAllON  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OP  CITIZENS  PROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  imflnished  business. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170)  to 
authorize  the  participation  in  an  inter- 
national convention  of  representative 
citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  to  examine  how  greater  political 
and  economic  cooperation  among  their 
peoples  may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to  such 
convention,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  2 
hours  have  been  allotted  for  debate  on 
the  joint  resolution  and  1  hour  on  each 
amendment,  to  be  divided  equally. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
collapse  of  the  summit  conference, 
toward  which  many  miUions  in  many 
lands  had  looked  \iith  hope,  makes  it 
more  imperative  than  ever  that  we  take 
effective  action  to  strengthen  and  unify 
the  Atlantic  AlUance. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  blocked  the  prog- 
ress in  negotiation  which  many  had  ex- 
pected at  the  summit.    He  has  the  power 
to  halt  negotiations,  to  vituF>erate,  and 
to   threaten.     But   Mr.   Khrushchev    is 
quite  powerless  to  prevent  us  and  our 
NATO  aUies  from  reinforcing  the  soli- 
darity of  the  West.    Indeed,  since  a  cen- 
tral policy  of  the  Commiuiists  is  to  bring 
about  the  disintegration  of  NATO,  im- 
mediate  action  to   soUdify  NATO   will 
demonstrate  conclusively  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev that  the  kind  of  summitry  he 
pursued     at     Paris    has    boomeranged 
against  this  central  Communist  poUcy. 
The   Congress   of   the  United   States 
can  take  such  action  to  strengthen  and 
unite  NATO   by   passing   Senate   Joint 
Resolution   170  this  session.     Although 
the  Convention  of  NATO  citizens  to  ex- 
plore means  by  which  the  greater  imlty, 
for  which  it  provides,  can  be  developed, 
and  careful  preparation  will  be  required 
before  it  can  meet,  the  passage  of  this 
resolution    alone    would    be    a    telling 
answer  to  Mr.  Khrushchev.     And  this 
new    initiative    toward    greater    vinity 
within  NATO  will  encourage  our  allies 
and  strengthen  our  ties  with  them  as  well 
as  exert  a  far-reaching  psychological  in- 
fluence throughout  the  free  world.    Too 
often  has  it  been  said  that  our  action  is 
usually  a  reaction  to  the  moves  of  the 
Kremlin.    Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  initiate  action  that  is  both  positive 
and  constructive. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  I  served  as 
one  of  the  delegates  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Atlantic  Congress.  This 
meeting  of  650  citizens  from  the  NATO 
nations  was  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Atlantic  commimity.  Though 
it  met  for  only  5  Vi  days,  it  accomplished 
much  good,  as  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized. 

I  came  away  from  the  Atlantic  Con- 
gress convinced  of  the  great  value  of 
such  meetings  of  NATO  citizens.  And 
I  am  convinced  now  that  the  smaller 
convention  provided  for  in  this  resolu- 
tion, which  would  meet  not  just  for  5 
days,  but  for  as  long  as  necessary  to 
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perform  its  task,  has  exceedingly  great 
potentialities  for  good.  The  more  ex- 
tended its  consideration  of  oiir  prob- 
lems, the  sounder  its  recommendations 
will  be. 

One  of  the  main  resolutions  of  the  At- 
lantic Congress,  one  considered  so  im- 
portant by  the  delegates  that  it  was 
added  by  action  from  the  floor  to  the 
short  final  declaration  of  that  body, 
called  for  a  meeting  similar  to  the  con- 
vention. It  requested  the  NATO  govern- 
ments to  bring  about  "a  special  confer- 
ence composed  of  not  more  than  a  him- 
dred  leading  representative  citizens,  di- 
rected to  convene  for  as  long  as  neces- 
sary in  order  to  examine  exhaustively, 
and  to  recommend  as  expeditiously  as 
possible,  the  means  by  which  greater  co- 
operation and  unity  may  best  be  devel- 
oped within  the  Atlantic  Community." 

Mr.  President,  last  November  I  served 
on  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  fifth  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  here  in 
Washington.  The  original  recommenda- 
tion for  such  a  conference  or  convention 
of  NATO  citizens  "directed  to  convene 
as  often  as  necessary  in  order  to  examine 
exhaustively  and  to  recommend"  how 
greater  unity  may  best  be  developed  had 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  third 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference  in 
1957.  Last  November  the  fifth  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  renewed 
this  recommendation.  Referring  to  the 
action  of  the  Atlantic  Congress  and  to 
this  joint  resolution  as  originally  intro- 
duced into  the  U.S.  Congress,  it  unani- 
mously recommended  "that  this  special 
conference  be  brought  about  as  early  as 
possible  in  1960. " 

This  resolution  has  wide  bipartisan 
support.  The  administration  strongly 
supports  it,  as  was  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements  in  the  testimony  of 
the  Department  of  State  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee: 

The  Department  considers  that  njeetlngs 
such  as  the  one  proposed  In  this  resolution 
might  well  serve  a  good  purpose.  We  In  the 
Department  of  State  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  constructive  and  practical  Ideas 
which  might  emerge  •  *  *.  We  particularly 
welcome  the  thought  expressed  In  the  reso- 
lution that  the  delegates  to  the  proposed 
convention  should  be  free  to  explore  the 
problem  fully  as  individuals. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  would 
carry  out  these  three  unanimous  re- 
quests of  representative  bodies  of  legis- 
lators and  citizens  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. As  I  have  indicated,  it  is  one  con- 
structive step  we  can  take  immediately 
which  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  powerless  to 
block.  It  is  also  a  step  where  the  cost 
is  insignificant  but  the  potentialities  for 
good  are  exceedingly  far  reaching. 

In  recent  weeks  every  American,  of  ev- 
ery degree  of  political  difference,  has 
joined  forces  behind  our  President  in  a 
show  of  moral  strength  and  national 
unity  seldom  witnessed  in  any  other  na- 
tion of  the  world. 

Let  us  pass  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  extend  the  fiber  of  this  moral 
strength  and  unity  to  the  entire  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  that  the  time  for  the 


qionim  call  be  taken  from  the  time  of 
b  >th  sides  equally? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  from  the 
t  me  of  both  sides,  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
Sint  that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 
Ob  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
olit  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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iIeGISLATTVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  MEET  AT 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yjeld  myself  2  minutes. 

After  the  Senate  completes  action  on 
the  NATO  resolution,  we  will  proceed  to 
t  le  consideration  of  S.  2929.  the  loyalty 
otth  till. 

Immediately  after  we  finish  considera- 
on  of  the  loyalty  oath  bill,  we  will  pro- 
cfeed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
floreign  Relations  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has 
asked  the  leadership  to  schedule  the 
Japanese  treaty  for  consideration  to- 
morrow. 

Because  of  these  important  bills,  the 
leadership  would  Uke  to  inform  all  Sena- 
t  )rs  that  we  must  come  in  early  and  stay 
lite  for  the  balance  of  this  week. 

The  housing  bill  will  follow  the  De- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
\|e  meet  tomorrow,  we  meet  at  9:30 
'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
dut  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


^ARTICIPA'nON  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OP  CITIZENS  FROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS 

The  Senate  resinned  the  consideration 
f  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170) 
ta  authorize  the  participation  in  an  in- 
ternational convention  of  representa- 
uve  citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic 
"^Yeaty  nations  to  examine  how  greater 
p  olitical  and  economic  cooperation 
among  their  peoples  may  be  promoted, 
tj  provide  for  the  appointment  of  U.S. 
celegates  to  such  convention,  and  for 
c  ther  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  minutes 
tj  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
r  lember  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  heard  much  of  the  testi- 
r  lony  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
t  on  170,  calling  for  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates  from  the  Atlantic  countries. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chuhch]  for 
his  active  work  in  behalf  of  this  resolu- 
t  on. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
r  littee  heard  many  witnesses  on  the  pro- 
Fosed  resolution,  and  wrote  into  it  many 
cianges  from  the  original  resolution, 
/fter  hearing  this  testimony,  and  after 
n  luch  discussion  in  executive  session,  the 
ommittee  has  reported  a  resolution 
M  hich  would  create  a  United  States  Citi- 
z  ;ns  Commission  on  NATO,  consisting  of 
r  ot  more  than  20  private  citizens. 


This  Commission  would  invite  legisla- 
tors of  other  NATO  countries  to  appoint 
their  own  corresponding  delegati(»i  to 
meet  and  discuss  ways  of  achieving 
greater  cooperation  among  these  nations 
on  matters  that  are  important  to  their 
security  as  well  as  their  economic  wel- 
fare. 

The  selection  of  the  delegates  from 
the  United  States  participating  in  this 
Convention  would  be  made  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee. 

The  Commission  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  would  not  in  any 
way  oCBcially  speak  or  represent  the 
US.  Government.  It  would  be  a  Com- 
mission appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  with  other  like  commissions 
from  other  NATO  countries  to  discuss 
programs  of  vital  interest  to  these  na- 
tions and  report  informally  to  their  re- 
si)ective  governments. 

This  would  be  strictly  a  meeting  of 
what  might  be  recognized  as  a  citizens* 
group,  and  in  my  opinion  could  be  help- 
ful in  making  suggestions  that  would  be 
imf>ortant  if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  Communist  threat. 

It  will  be  argued  that  there  are.  pres- 
ently, many  organizations.  o£Bcial  and 
unofiflcial,  that  are  meeting  on  these 
problems. 

The  State  Depaitment  In  testifying 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  stated: 

The  Department  considers  that  meetings 
such  as  the  one  proposed  In  this  resolution 
might  well  serve  a  good  purpx)se.  We  In  the 
Department  of  State  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  constructive  and  practical  Ideas 
which  might  emerge  •  •  *.  We  particu- 
larly welcome  the  thought  expressed  In  the 
resolution  that  the  delegates  to  the  pro- 
posed convention  should  be  free  to  explore 
ihe  problem  fully  as  Individuals, 

In  these  difllcult  and  trying  times,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  '•cci;.e  the 
ser\'ices  of  citizens  who  are  willing  to  de- 
vote some  of  their  time  in  behalf  of  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  and  other  nations 
who  have  similar  problems.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  I  am  supporting  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  always  regret  the  necessity  of 
opposing  the  position  of  many  of  my 
good  friends,  especially  those  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  who  see 
otherwise  than  I  do  on  some  of  our 
problems.  However,  I  am  definitely  op- 
posed to  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

It  is  all  right  to  be  for  peace,  and  it 
is  all  right  to  seek  methods  of  establish- 
ing peace  and  perpetuating  peace.  We 
are  all  for  that.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  last  few  years  there 
has  developed  a  great  flood  of  pressure 
groups  that  want  to  get  on  committees: 
that  want  to  get  some  kind  of  official 
standing:  that  want  to  get  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  order  to  have  their  meet- 
ings here,  there,  yonder,  and  eversrwhere 
else,  but  which  really,  in  the  long  run. 
have  no  official  standing,  accomplish  no 


particular  concrete  result,  and  82>end 
substantial  amounts  of  Federal  money 
in  the  aggregate. 

I  have  been  familiar,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
with  this  Joint  resolution  in  its  various 
Uves.  It  has  had  about  nine  lives.  It 
has  been  altered,  changed,  amended,  and 
substituted  so  that  the  resolution  we  are 
at  present  considering  is  in  no  real  way 
hke  the  original  resolution  which  was 
proposed.  This  leads  me  to  the  opinion 
that  all  that  was  wanted,  in  the  first 
place,  was  a  resolution,  because  the  con- 
tents have  been  changed  so  definitely 
and  so  substantially. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  unoffi- 
cial board  of  persons — some  20  in  num- 
ber— to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Sj^eaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Then  they 
are  to  consult  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House.  It  is  to  be  called  the  United 
States  Citizens  Commission  on  NATO. 

Well,  we  have  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Organization,  which  meets  every 
year.  It  has  some  ofScial  standing.  No 
doubt  it  produces  some  beneficial  results. 
Also,  there  are  various  NATO  consulta- 
tive groups.  We  have  officials  in  our 
diplomatic  corps,  and  elsewhere,  who 
take  care  of  the  NATO  situation. 

But  now  comes  a  proposal  for  the 
United  States  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO.  The  joint  resolution  provides 
that  the  commission  cannot  bind  the 
United  States :  that  is  stated  in  the  reso- 
lution. It  will  not.  of  course,  bind  the 
United  States.  However,  regardless  of 
what  is  said,  this  so-called  unofficial 
group,  meeting  abroad  with  unofficial 
groups  of  other  nations,  can  indeed,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  people  of  the  world, 
commit  the  United  States  to  a  moral  po- 
sition, which  is  not  an  official  position  or 
which  is  not  a  calculated  or  studied  po- 
sition of  the  United  States. 

The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are 
altruistic:  yes.  They  are  to  seek  for 
peace  and  to  seek  formulas  on  which 
peace  can  be  based.  But  a  citizens'  com- 
mittee can  do  this  without  spending 
$300,000  or  $400,000  of  public  funds,  and 
without  consulting  under  the  guise  of  an 
official  commission,  when  it  is  not.  In 
fact,  an  official  commission.  A  citizens' 
committee  can  now  go  to  Europe  or  any- 
where else  it  wishes  to  go.  under  its  own 
steam,  without  benefit  of  this  particular 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are  simply 
piling  up  committees,  piling  up  groups, 
piling  up  tmofficlal  organizations  of 
people  who,  in  the  long  run,  will  prob- 
ably confuse  the  issue — becaiise  the  com- 
mittees are  created  by  a  resolution  of  this 
sort — rather  than  clarify  it. 

Citizens'  committees  can  do  much 
gopd  if  they  operate  truly  as  citizens' 
committees.  I  do  not  object  to  a  group 
of  20  or  a  group  of  40  private  citizens 
doing  everything  they  can  to  asstet  in 
achieving  peace,  or  to  the  formation  of 
50,  100,  or  any  otAier  number  of  groups. 
The  PRBBIDINO  OPPICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  HICKENIXK^ER.     May  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  such 
groups  may  be  able  to  bring  people  closer 
together.  I  think  groups  like  Interna- 
tional Rotary  and  International  Lions 
have  done  much  good  and  have  assisted 
in  creating  international  understanding. 
What  I  object  to  is  putting  the  stamp 
of  official  approval  on  an  imofficial  group 
and  sending  them  abroad  at  Government 
expense  to  discuss  international  affairs. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  people  of  the  world, 
such  a  conunittee  will  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  course  of  action  which  is  not, 
indeed,  an  official  course  of  action,  and  is 
not.  indeed,  a  course  of  action  sponsored 
by  Congress,  by  the  Department  of  State, 
or  by  the  administration,  but  is  pui'ely 
the  action  of  a  private  organization. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  resolution 
in  committee  for  these  reasons.  I  think 
it  is  unwise.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
adopt  it.  I  hope  the  resolution  will  not 
be  passed  by  tlie  Senate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Do  I  have  control  of 
the  time  of  the  proponents  of  the  pend- 
ing measure'" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  unanimous  consent 
agreement,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  control  of  the  time. 
Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  time  in  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
for  him  to  use  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
suppose  any  Senator  would  rise  on  the 
floor  and  state  that  he  is  opposed  to  the 
NATO  alliance.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
is  a  Senator  who  would  not  willingly  ad- 
mit that  the  NATO  alliance  is  a  greater 
protection  to  the  free  w^orld  in  general, 
and  to  the  United  States  in  particular, 
than  any  other  international  agreement 
now  in  existence.  So  I  take  it  that  the 
only  question  before  the  Senate  is  wheth- 
er the  joint  resolution  will  help  to 
strengthen  the  NATO  alliance.  If  it 
will,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  pass  it.  If 
it  w  ill  not,  we  should  reject  it. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  every  Sena- 
ator  wants  to  strengthen  the  NATO  al- 
Uance.  What  is  the  purpose  of  having 
a  citizens'  group  meet  to  discuss  with 
other  citizens'  groups,  from  other  NATO 
countries,  how  our  alliance  can  be 
strengthened?  The  purpose.  I  take  it,  is 
very  clear.  It  is  to  help  to  hammer  out, 
on  the  anvil  of  discussion,  thitmgh  the 
workings  of  the  democratic  process,  ways 
and  means  of  strengthening  freedom.  It 
111  behooves  those  who  live  in  a  democ- 
racy to  suggest  that  citizens  have  no  role 
to  play,  either  In  our  foreign  policy  or 
In  strengthening  our  alUance. 


What  are  we  afraid  of?  Are  we  afraid 
of  the  workings  of  donocracy?  Why  are 
we  concerned  to  have  distinguished  citi- 
zens. ain>ointed  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  meet  with 
distinguished  citizens  of  other  countries 
in  order  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
strengthening  our  most  precious  al- 
liance? 

Are  we  afraid  of  the  processes  of 
democracy  itself?  Who  are  the  pressure 
groups  which,  it  is  alleged,  would  attempt 
to  convert  to  their  own  glory  the  con- 
vention called  for  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion? Do  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  not  trust  the  Vice  President, 
or  do  we  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  not  trust 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  assure  that  our  representation 
at  the  convention  will  be  composed  of 
dedicated  and  distinguished  citizens  who 
are  concerned  only  with  the  good  of  the 
country?  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  there  would  be  such  doubts. 

Some  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the  results 
of  the  meeting  called  for  by  the  joint  res- 
olution. Mr.  President,  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  want  to  have  a  meeting  of 
interested  citizens  held,  and  the  sponsors 
of  this  measui'e  have  been  ready  and 
willing  to  amend  the  terms  of  the  orig- 
inal joint  resolution  in  order  to  meet  amy 
legitimate  objections  which  might  have 
been  raised  to  it.  Their  purpose  is  to 
make  possible  the  holding  of  the  pro- 
posed meeting. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  so  sure  that  all 
wisdom  resides  in  the  parliamentary 
groups  of  NATO?  Are  we  so  sure  that 
all  wisdom  resides  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  foreign  offices  of  our 
allies? 

Some  who  oppose  the  joint  resolution 
say  that  all  such  matters  should  be  han- 
dled only  through  the  United  Nations; 
and  they  prefer  to  have  action  through 
the  United  Nations  to  meet  the  challenge 
which  NATO  is  the  greatest  bulwark  in 
resisting.  Mr.  President,  we  need  more 
than  governmental  action;  we  also  need 
an  informed  citizenry.  This  is  the  en- 
tire basis  of  our  exchange  program,  by 
means  of  which  the  brains  of  the  free 
world  are  exchanged  and  ideas  are  fer- 
tilized. 

I  suggest  that  the  opposition  to  the 
joint  resolution— impliedly,  of  coiu-se, 
not  explicitly — stems  from  a  feeling  that 
we  cannot  trust  the  best  brains  of  the 
free  world  to  go  to  work  on  free  world 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  conceive  how  anyone  can  seriously 
contend  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  proposed  conven- 
tion would  represent  anyone  except 
themselves — free,  dedicated.  distin- 
guished citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  the  Joint  resolution  itself  and  In 
the  speeches  which  have  been  made  in 
support  of  It,  it  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  proposed  body  will 
not  be  an  official  one.  The  world  is  full 
of  unofficial  bodies.  Every  NATO  coun- 
try has  them.  We  have  scores  of  them. 
Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  the 
proposed  group  is  to  be  a  clvfllan  group 
to  help  select  the  best  brains  of  the  free 
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world  to  strengthen  our  most  important 
single  alliance;  and  this  group  cannot 
do  an  adequate  job  if  it  is  not  adequately 
staffed.  The  members  will  serve  with- 
out compensation. 

They  will  donate,  without  charge,  the 
most  valuable  thing  they  can  possibly 
donate— namely,  they  will  give  to  the 
meeting  the  benefit  of  their  excellent, 
highly  trained  minds.  Cannot  we  at  least 
provide  an  adequate  appropriation,  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  will  be  ade- 
quately staffed,  housed,  and  fed?  In  my 
judgment,  the  requested  appropriation  is 
indeed  modest. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  conclude  as 
I  began:  What  are  we  afraid  of?  Do  we 
not  believe  in  the  processes  of  democ- 
racy? Do  we  believe  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  let  our  country 
down?  If  be  believe  that,  then  this  is  a 
sad  day  for  the  United  States. 

I  hope  very  much  the  pending  joint 
resolution  will  be  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  how  much 
time  remains  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  believe 
it  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
one  of  the  opponents  of  the  resolution  to 
speak,  in  order  that  not  all  of  the  time 
available  to  our  side  will  be  \ised  at  once. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  favor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, but  I  am  in  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition  to  it. 

1ST.  ERVIN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  whatever 
time  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  shall  need  perhaps  7 
minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  3deld  10  minutes  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ERVEN.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  any  person  who  opposes  a  Joint 
resolution  of  this  nature  renders  himself 
subject  to  the  charge  that  he  is  not  In 
favor  of  using  all  methods  of  promoting 
peace.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  rising  in  opposition  to  the  joint 
resolution,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  readily  concede  the  good  motives  which 
prompt  those  who  favor  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  became  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  took  an  oath  to  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  find  It  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  joint  resolution  with  my 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  have 
reached  this  conclusion  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  is  based  upon  clause  7  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  first  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution, which  provides: 

No  money  sliall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  or  approitriationa 
made  by  law. 
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It  has  been  well  settled  by  numerous 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  that  imder  this  section  of 
the  Constitution  Congress  does  not  have 
the  power  to  make  appropriations  of 
public  moneys,  save  and  except  for  public 
purposes. 

The  proponents  of  the  joint  resolution 
say  the  group  of  people,  who  would  travel 
and  act  under  the  teims  of  the  joint 
resolution,  would  not  be  public  officials, 
but  would  merely  be  private  citizens,  and 
would  not  be  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  that  be 
true,  then  the  joint  resolution  conflicts 
with  the  constitutional  provision  I  have 
just  now  read,  because  the  joint  resolu- 
tion would  undertake  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  tax  moneys  to  pay  the 
private  expenses  of  private  citizens  en- 
gaged in  a  private  mission;  and  I  cannot 
reconcile  this  joint  resolution  with  that 
constitutional  provision. 

Fui'thermore,  I  cannot  reconcile  the 
joint  resolution  itself  with  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  it  by  its  pi-oponents. 
Notwithstanding  the  language  of  the 
joint  resolution  and  the  arguments  of  its 
proponents,  the  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution  to  name 
agents  to  represent  the  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  persons  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  under  the  joint 
resolution  would  have  no  authority  from 
the  private  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  do  anything  for  them.  They  would 
receive  all  their  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  When  we 
consider  that  interpretation  of  the  Joint 
resolution — and  it  is  the  only  interpreta- 
tion I  can  give  to  it  consistent  with  the 
truth — we  run  into  another  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Clause  2  of  section  2  of  article  II  of 
the  Constitution  provides : 

He— 

That  is,  the  President — 

shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he — 

That  is,  the  President — 

shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  sole  power  to  conduct  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  the  United  States  belongs 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Congress  Is  aware  of  that  fact.  The 
Congress  is  so  aware  of  that  fact  that  It 
has  passed  what  Is  popularly  known  as 
the  Logan  Act,  which  makes  It  a  crime 
for  any  private  citizen  to  attempt  to 
carry  on  negotiations  with  any  foreign 
country. 

The  pending  resolution  provides  that 
private  citizens — so  Its  proponents  say — 
deriving  no  authority  from  any  private 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  de- 
riving whatever  authority  they  have  from 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  shall 
consult  at  public  expense  with  persons  of 
other  NATO  nations  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  cannot  make  arrangements  for  an 
international  convention  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  may  get  greater  unity 


between  those  countries  and  itself  by  eco- 
nomic and  political  means. 

Here  is  a  group  of  persons,  having  no 
political  power  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  who  are  to  be  sent  abroad 
by  the  Congress  to  try  to  bring  NATO 
allies  closer  together  by  economic  and 
political  means.  So  we  have  this  situa- 
tion: Although  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  the  only 
person  who  has  charge  of  the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  United  States  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  pending 
measure  constitutes  an  effort  to  bypass 
the  constitutional  authority  vested  with 
the  power  to  deal  with  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  United  States  and  to  pennit  some 
private  citizens  to  receive  authority  to 
do  so  from  the  Congress,  which  itself 
has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  deal  with  matters 
of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  peace.  I 
believe  that  we  should  strengthen  the 
NATO  allies.  But  I  believe  we  should 
strengthen  the  NATO  allies  by  proce- 
dures which  conform  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  And  the  pending 
measure  is  an  effort — call  it  what  you 
may,  Mr.  President,  call  these  persons  to 
be  appointed  by  congressional  authority 
private  citizens,  which  they  are  not,  and 
say  they  are  representing  other  private 
citizens,  which  they  are  not — call  it  what 
you  may.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  its  own  Ambassadors, 
its  own  foreign  ministers,  to  deal  with 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States, 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  NATO  coun- 
tries. 

And  all  of  the  sophistry  and  all  of  the 
talk  about  peace  cannot  wipe  out  the 
plain  fact  that  this  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  charge  of  the  foreign  eJTairs  of 
the  United  States,  In  violation  of  the 
plain  letter  and  the  living  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  All  it  can  do  is  to  cause 
confusion  and  cast  doubt  In  the  minds 
of  Eur  cleans  upon  the  authority  of  those 
who  are  now  in  power  to  represent  the 
United  States,  both  diplomatically  and 
militarily,  in  connection  with  the  NATO 
treaty. 

Although  the  resolution  has  a  high- 
sounding  name,  and  although  Its  pro- 
ponents have  lofty  motives,  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  resolution  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  vote  against  It. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  now 
desire  to  have  s<»neone  speak  In  the 
time  under  his  control? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  had  made  a  commit- 
ment to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  him.  In  order  that 
he  might  speak  In  support  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  grate- 
ful to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I  thank  htm  for 
affording  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  on 
this  Important  resolution.    I  thank  him 


more  particularly  for  his  Interest  ta 
this  matter  and  for  his  leadership  on  be- 
half of  it.  I  was  not  able  to  be  present 
last  night  when  he  spoke  on  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  sorry,  because  I  always  like 
to  hear  him  speak  on  any  subject,  and 
particularly  on  matters  of  this  kind.  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  just  long  enough 
to  observe  his  great  interest  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  I  have  always  known 
him  to  make  wise,  sensible,  and  thought- 
ful comments.  I  had  an  opportunity 
this  morning  to  read  hurriedly  the  re- 
marks he  made  yesterday.  I  wish  to  say 
publicly  and  in  this  forum  that  I  think 
he  made  a  great  speech  in  support  of  the 
resolution,  and  he  deserves  our  grati- 
tude for  that  speech  and  for  having 
sponsored  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  In  the  few  minutes  I  have, 
I  should  like  to  make  clear  why  I  sup- 
port the  resolution,  and  why  I  hope  it 
will  pass. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  who  has  just 
spoken,  and  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est resi>ect  and  admiration — as  a  great 
lawyer  and  as  a  great  legislator — made 
reference  to  the  Logan  Act.  wliich  hits 
a  very  sensitive  place  with  me,  because 
I  made  some  reference  to  it  not  too  long 
ago.  in  relation  to  another  individual 
who  I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now. 
was  and  is  in  violation  of  the  Logan  Act, 
because  of  his  meddling  in  foreign 
affairs.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Cyrus 
Eaton.  However,  I  say,  with  the  great- 
est respect  to  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  that  I  think  he 
misunderstands  or  misapplies  the  con- 
cept of  the  Logan  Act  as  related  to  this 
resolution.     I  should  like  to  explain  why. 

The  Logan  Act.  In  my  judjnnent,  pro- 
hibits anyone  not  authorized  from  carry- 
ing on  negotiations  or  discussions  of  any 
kind  with  officials  of  foreign  govern- 
ments in  matters  having  to  do  with  the 
foreign  policy  or  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States.  Under  the  pending  joint 
resolution,  private  citizens,  who  would 
make  up  the  U.S.  delegation,  would  be 
authorized  by  Congress  and  selected  by 
the  leaders  of  Congress  to  meet  only  with 
private  citizens  of  other  NATO  countries, 
and  they  would  not,  in  any  sense,  be  un- 
lawfully Interfering  in  foreign  affairs. 
I  do  not  think  the  Logan  Act  applies  to 
the  present  situation;  and  I  say  that  with 
great  respect  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DODD.     Yes :  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
Logan  Act  applied  in  this  instance.  I 
cited  the  Logan  Act  as  being  a  recogni- 
tion by  the  Congress  that  the  power  to 
deal  with  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  the  President  and  to  no 
one  else,  not  even  to  the  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
clarifying  a  misunderstanding  in  my 
mind. 

In  any  event.  I  think  the  Senator  will 
agree  with  me — that  the  spirit  of  the 
Logan  Act  really  is  not  involved  in  con- 
sidering of  this  resolution-  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  Is  to  make  some  prog- 
ress toward  the  attainment  of  an  ulti- 
mate Ideal  situation  In  the  world. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  troax  Coonecfeicut 
has  exi^red. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  3  more  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  take  a  small  step 
toward  that  situation  we  must  reach, 
and  which  I  am  confident  we  shall  reach, 
when  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
through  their  px-operly  selected  repre- 
sentatives, can  meet  together  and  decide 
disputes  in  the  world,  without  recourse 
to  the  violence  of  war  or  aggression  of 
any  kind.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
lo  do.  We  cannot  do  it  all  at  once,  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  The  Church  reso- 
lution provides  a  means  to  further  this 
kind  of  process  among  our  friends  and 
allies  of  the  free  world. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  a  world  federalist. 
World  federation  at  the  right  time  and 
on  tiie  right  basis  is  the  answer  to  peace 
or  war.  I  do  not  think  world  federa- 
tion is  now  attainable  because  of  Com- 
munii;t  deceit  and  treachery  and  because 
of  uncompromising  Communist  hostility 
to  the  free  world  and  its  institutions. 
Bnt  I  think  it  is  ultimately  the  only 
seni^ible  solution  to  the  problem  of  peace 
and  v.ar  in  the  world. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
soek.s  to  take  another  step  forward  in 
that  direction  by  at  least  getting  people 
together,  by  getting  private  citizens  of 
the  NATO  countries  to  get  together  to 
talk  about  common  problems  and  to  find 
out  how  we  can  strengthen  the  alliances 
we  now  have,  which  are  not  worldwide 
but  which  are  really  regional  and 
founded  on  free  world  principles.  We 
can  succeed  here  because  we  start  out 
with  a  broad  area  of  shared  common 
principles.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

This  will  cost  a  little  money. 
$300,000  or  $400,000.  I  know  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  but  $300,000  or  $400,000  in 
these  days  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  If  we 
can  make  any  progress  at  all  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  p>eace  on  earth, 
because  men  are  able  to  sit  down  and 
talk  out  their  pix)blems  rather  than  fight 
them  out,  then  I  say  we  ought  to  be  will- 
ing to  spend  this  small  sum  and  to  de- 
vote our  time  and  the  time  of  our  repre- 
sentative citizens  in  that  effort. 

We  do  this  at  home.  We  have  citi- 
zens' committees  for  all  kinds  of  activi- 
ties, as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  pointed 
out  last  evening.  The  Hoover  Commis- 
.sion  is  an  outstanding  example,  and 
there  have  been  many  others,  in  all  of 
which  private  citizens  organized  into 
committees  have  frequently  led  the  way 
forward.  I  hope  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  remain. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  result  is  with  regard 
to  passage  of  the  joint  resolutlcm,  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  and  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  f rcxn  Idaho  for  the  initiative  he 
has  shown  and  the  responsibility  he  has 
undertaken. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  hearings 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  17,  in 
the  first  Instance,  and  later  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  170,  there  are  statements  by 
various  Members  of  this  body  in  favor  of 
this  proposal.  As  to  whether  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution,  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Members  that  they  should  read  the 
communications  from  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  William  B.  Macomber, 
Jr..  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  resolution  also  has  the  support  of 
a  good  number  of  outstanding  citizens, 
such  as  Gen.  William  DrajJer,  W.  L.  day- 
ton,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  and  our  former 
colleague  in  the  House,  Robert  Hale,  of 
Maine,  as  well  as  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

My  purpose  in  rising  at  this  time  and 
in  asking  for  this  brief  minute  is  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho,  and  to  again  commend  and 
to  congratulate  him  for  the  initiative  he 
has  shown  and  the  responsibility  he  has 
undertaken. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  remarks.  I  appreciate 
them  more  than  I  can  say. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  long  been  associated  with  this 
proposal,  and  who  has  sponsored  it  in 
previous  Congresses,  as  well  as  In  the 
present  Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  the  acting  majority  leader 
!Mr.  Mansfiixd]  In  commending  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  TMr.  Church  1  for 
his  diligence  in  pursuing  the  objectives 
of  the  joint  resolution  and  in  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
thereby  having  the  resolution  reported 
to  the  Senate  favorably. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  over  several 
years,  along  with  a  number  of  other  Sen- 
ators, to  sponsor  a  resolution — Senate 
Joint  Resolution  17 — with  the  same  ob- 
jective. I  believe  this  resolution — Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  170 — Is  a  bet- 
ter one.  It  meets  many  of  the  objections 
which   were   raised  to  previous   resolu- 
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1  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  in  March  of  1959.  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tMr. 
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Jersey  fMr.  CaseI  I  sponsored  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  17.  and  the  spon- 
sorship was  later  joined  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Citukch]  and  other 
Senators.  That  resolution  contained 
some  flaws  in  language,  I  believe,  which 
have  been  properly  corrected,  as  the  re- 
sult of  hearings,  in  the  resolution  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  Senate  Joint 
Resolutl(m  170  is  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 17  revised  and  amended. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Atlantic  unity,  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  NATO  alli- 
ance has  been  properly  termed  our  most 
significant  alliance. 

There  have  been  many  expressions  of 
thought  to  the  effect  that  NATO  ought  to 
be  expanded.  It  not  only  should  rest 
upon  the  military  features  of  the  alli- 
ance, but  also  should  be  undergirded, 
strengthened,  and  expanded  in  terms  of 
the  iJossibUities  of  other  cooperation 
among  the  NATO  nations.  There  could 
be  economic  cooperation  and  scientific 
cooperation,  as  well  as  greater  coopera- 
tion on  trade.  There  could  be  coopera- 
tion in  the  development  of  underdevel- 
oped areas,  economic  assi-stance  over- 
seas, and  a  host  of  activities  which  are 
presently  being  carried  on  by  the  inde- 
pendent nation  states.  These  programs 
could  well  be  carried  on  by  the  alliance 
called  NATO. 

The  failure  of  the  summit  conference 
has  made  more  effective  unity  within 
NATO  more  urgently  necessary  than 
ever. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  by  Con- 
gi-ess — one  forward  step  which  Khru- 
shchev is  powerless  to  block — would  im- 
mediately create  new  solidarity  and  hop>e 
for  the  future  among  the  NATO  peoples. 

The  NATO  governments  have  sought 
more  effective  unity  since  1949,  but  with 
only  partial  success. 

A  fresh  and  independent  survey  of  this 
problem  is  now  urgently  needed. 

In  fact.  I  have  considered  it  to  be 
needed  for  several  years. 

When  we  want  such  a  fresh  and  inde- 
pendent survey  of  a  national  problem,  we 
appoint  a  national  commission  of  experi- 
enced citizens — such  as  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission or  the  Harriman  Commission. 

The  Hoover  Commission  and  the  Har- 
riman Commission  performed  their  work 
well;  the  Hoover  Commission  in  regard 
to  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  and  the  Harriman 
Commission  in  respect  to  the  foreign  aid 
program,  at  that  time  the  Marshall 
plan. 

The  convention  provided  for  in  the 
resolution  would  be  similar  to  a  national 
commission  operating  on  an  interna- 
tional NATO  basis. 

Its  members  would  similarly  be  oflB- 
cially  appointed  yet  act  as  individuals, 
free  to  express  their  views  but  unable  to 
commit  their  governments. 

Its  function — inquiry,  report,  and  rec- 
ommendation— would  be  the  same. 

Like  a  national  commission  also,  the 
convention  would  meet  long  enough  to 
conduct  a  serious  examination  of  our 
problems. 

Such  a  serious  examination  has  not 
been  possible  in  meetings  of  NATO  citi- 
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sens— like  the  Atlantic  Congress— last - 
ng  less  than  a  week. 

While  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  serves  a  valuable  purpose,  it 
also  meets  for  less  than  a  week  each 
year. 

I  wish  to  underscore  the  fact  that  we 
do  have  a  NATO  Parliamentarians'  Con- 
ference, which,  despite  the  few  days  of 
its  meetings,  has  produced  recommenda- 
tions and  results  that  have  been  benefi- 
cial to  the  Congress.  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  studied 
carefully  the  recommendations  of  the 
f^^ATO  parliamentarians,  and  those  rec- 
ommendations have  been  helpful  to  us 
n  designing  our  foreign  policy.  In 
some  aspects  of  foreign  policy,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  a  coordinate 
Dr  cooperative  branch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
;ime  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
ninutes  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  convention  of 
MATO  citizens  for  this  purpose  has  twice 
seen  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
STATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference,  in 
1957  and  1959. 

It  was  recommended  unanimously  in 
1959  by  the  approximately  650  NATO 
citizens  at  the  Atlantic  Congress. 

It  is  welcomed  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government,  which  stated  in  its 
testimony  on  this  resolution: 

The  Department  considers  that  niceliiigs 
5Xich  as  the  one  proposed  in  this  resolution 
might  well  serve  a  good  purpose.  We  in  the 
Department  of  State  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  constructive  and  practical  ideas 
which  might  emerge. 

We  particularly  welcome  the  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  resolution  that  the  delegates 
to  the  proposed  convention  should  be  free  to 
explore  the  problem  fully  as  individuals. 

This  resolution  would  carry  out  these 
three  unanimous  requests  of  represent- 
ative bodies  of  NATO  legislators  and 
citizens. 

I  conclude  my  plea  for  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  on  the  basis  that  while  it 
is  indeed  a  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
there  is  no  prohibition  in  or  out  of  the 
Constitution  against  the  citizenry  advi.s- 
ing  and  consulting  on  the  formulation 
of  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  the  Congress 
has  a  special  responsibility  in  this  day 
and  age,  in  which  economic  assistance, 
trade,  tariffs,  scientific  research,  educa- 
tion, and  information  are  so  much  a  part 
of  foreign  policy.  The  passage  of  the 
resolution  creating  a  U.S.  Citizens  Com- 
mission on  NATO  can  strengthen  our 
security  and  foreign  policy. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  the  Com- 
mission that  is  recommended  fulfills  a 
ong-needed  aspect  of  congressional  ac- 
tivity. The  Commission  will  report  its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress,  and  therefore  the  fimds  that 
we  proposed  to  be  allocated  under  the 
•esolution  are  within  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  The  proposed  function  of 
;he  Commission  surely  meets  the  re- 
luirements  of  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  or- 
ler  that  the  opponents  of  the  resolution 
nay  have  a  full  opportunity  to  present 


their  arguments,  and  inasmuch  as  con- 
siderably more  of  the  time  allocated  to 
the  proponents  has  been  consumed  than 
is  the  case  of  the  time  allocated  to  the 
opF>onents,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
withhold  his  request  for  one  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  withhold  the  request 
in  order  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  make  a  .statement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  plans  in  rcfei-ence  to  the  resolution, 
but  I  should  like  to  speak  for  approxi- 
mately 7  or  8  minutes  on  another  sub- 
ject I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed on  another  subject  without  refer- 
ence to  the  time  element  on  the  resolu- 
tion, if  that  is  satisfactoi-y. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  very  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chain.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  inquire  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  has 
placed  his  request  in  such  fonn  that  the 
time  he  consumes  will  not  be  charged 
against  either  side  in  this  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  rules  that  his  request  ha.s  been 
placed  in  such  form. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  have  no  objection 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
shocked  at  the  recent  action  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
slashing  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  from  the  mutual  security 
bill. 

TTie  air  is  still  ringing  with  Khru- 
shchev's offensive  attacks  on  this  coun- 
try and  on  President  Eisenhower.  The 
shattering  collapse  of  the  summit  con- 
ference has  revealed  with  painful  clar- 
ity how  deeply  hostile,  how  dangerously 
unpredictable  are  Russia's  leaders. 

Yet.  at  this  moment  of  renewed  crisis 
for  the  whole  free  world,  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  cutting  away 
at  one  of  the  pillars  of  its  defense.  This 
action  will  come  as  a  shock  to  America's 
allies  all  over  the  world.  It  will  weaken 
the  influence  of  pro-American  leaders 
the  world  over.  It  will  strengthen  the 
voices  of  neutralists  and  professional 
anti-Americans  who  claim  that  this 
country  is  not  sufficiently  responsible 
for  world  leadership.  If  these  cuts  are 
not  restored,  either  here  or  by  the  House, 
then  American  prestige  as  well  as  free 
world  security  will  take  a  nose  dive. 

The  cuts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
President's  program  seem  to  be  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  injure  U.S.  long-term 
aims  most  deeply.  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  arbitrary  elimination 
of  any  U.S.  assistance  for  the  Indus 
River  development  project.  For  10  years 
the  United  States  and  U.S.  citizens  have 
been  struggling,  both  officially  and  un- 
officially, to  bring  India  and  Pakistan 
together  in  cooperative  development  of 


the  Indus  waters.  It  was  the  supreme 
achievement  of  World  Bank  President 
Eugene  Black  that  agreement  had  been 
reached  on  a  program  which  will  play  a 
crucial  role  in  the  economic  growth  of 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  project  is  important  because  it 
will  bring  India  and  Pakistan  together 
on  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  both, 
which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
entire  free  world.  The  tensions  which 
exist  in  that  area  can  be  realized  only  by 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  area  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  as  I  did  for  3  years.  It 
is  extremely  imf)ortant  that  those  two 
nations  be  brought  closer  together  and 
that  the  tensions  between  them  be 
relaxed. 

The  project  is  important  also  because 
It  provides  for  cooperative  financing  by 
six  other  nations  of  the  free  world  and 
by  the  World  Bank.  Austraha.  Canada. 
Crennany,  New  Zealand,  and  Britain  had 
planned  to  participate  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  American  aid  to  the  bil- 
lion-dollar project  would  have  amounted 
to  about  half  spread  over  10  years  But 
only  a  small  portion  of  that,  only  $177 
million,  would  be  in  grants,  the  rest  in 
interest-paying  loans. 

In  other  words,  the  Indus  River  proj- 
ect as  envisaged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  as  approved  in  the  original 
authorization  bill,  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  steps  in  international  economic 
development  that  has  emerged  for  a  long 
time.  It  would  strengthen  the  position 
of  the  whole  free  world  in  Asia  and  it 
would  pave  the  way  for  a  wider  sharing 
among  industrialized  nations  of  the  costs 
of  helping  less  developed  countries.  All 
this  the  House  committee  has  chosen  to 
disregard. 

Elsewhere  the  cuts  seem  to  be  aimed 
at  those  parts  of  the  world  that  are  al- 
ready most  vulnerable  to  Communist  in- 
filtration. In  a  meddlesome  and  wholly 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  com- 
mittee is  trying  to  require  advance  con- 
gressional approval  of  every  single  proj- 
ect. This  could  easily  hold  up  U.S.  aid 
to  the  newly  emerging  countries  of 
Africa  for  over  a  year. 

Meanwhile,  flocks  of  so-called  Soviet 
experts  and  technicians  are  arriving  in 
Africa  every  day,  full  of  promises  for  un- 
limited Russian  help. 

Incomprehensibly,  the  committee  has 
put  another  restriction  on  assistance  to 
Africa.  None  of  the  $20  million  ap- 
piopriated  for  technical  assistance  in 
Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  is  to  be  used 
for  construction  purposes.  Thus  while 
the  Soviet  Union  is  boastfully  construct- 
ing a  big  new  school  in  Guinea,  United 
States  experts  are  expected  to  teach  the 
.Africans  outdoors  under  the  trees. 

Altogether,  it  is  clear  that  the  commit- 
tee's action,  either  unwittingly  or  wit- 
tingly, will  hamstring  the  administra- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  foreign  aid.  By 
requiring  advance  congressional  consent 
before  any  project  is  undertaken,  the 
committee  would  make  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  country  involved  to  make 
any  suggestions  of  Its  own  for  develop- 
ment aid.  ICA  negotiators  would  have 
no  flexibility  whatever  in  the  negotiating 


of  project  contracts.  They  would  be  ter- 
ribly handicapped  In  efforts  to  meet  sud- 
den crises  like  floods,  earthquakes,  and 
harvest  blights.  And,  still  a  further  ob- 
stacle is  put  in  their  way  by  refusing  to 
allow  the  use  of  contingency  funds  to 
make  up  some  of  the  cuts. 

The  committee's  cuts  represent  a  false 
economy  if  ever  there  was  one.  By  elim- 
inating flexibility  from  the  program,  they 
make  waste  and  inefficiency  almost  in- 
evitable. The  committee  has  even  cut  to 
the  point  of  seriously  handicapping  the 
budget  of  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  This  office  was 
only  set  up  last  year  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  very  type  of  extravagance 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  at- 
tacking. 

Moreover,  a  word  about  the  commit- 
tee's cuts  on  the  military  side  of  mutual 
security.  If  we  do  not  help  our  allies  to 
maintain  their  own  defenses  now  against 
the  advancing  technology  of  the  Rus- 
sians, we  will  have  to  pay  a  whole  lot 
more  later  to  defend  them  ourselves. 
The  Korean  war  should  be  a  grim  re- 
minder of  what  happens  when  we  do  not 
make  it  clear  that  we  mean  business  in 
the  defense  of  our  allies.  The  money 
spent  now  on  mutual  security  within  our 
aUiance  system  will  mean  a  future  saving 
not  only  of  dollars  and  cents  but  also 
and.  even  more  important,  of  the  pre- 
cious lives  of  American  servicemen.  As 
President  Eisenhower  pointed  out,  our 
own  security  as  well  as  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  is  jeopardized  by  these 
cuts. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  save  the 
American  taxpayers  money.  And  I  agree 
that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  aid  program  that 
can  and  should  be  cut  out.  There  have 
been  some  Indications  that  the  procure- 
ment processes  of  the  military  are  not  all 
they  should  be.  Military  transportation 
policies  appear  to  allow  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  extravagance.  And  some  of 
our  diplomats  are  developing  an  expen- 
sive habit  of  substituting  easy  give- 
away deals  for  the  more  arduous  negoti- 
ations of  diplomacy.  In  all  these  areas 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  And 
congressional  vigilance  is  the  proper  way 
to  cut  down  on  many  such  excesses. 

But.  and  I  cannot  emphasize  the  point 
too  strongly,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  has  substituted  for  the  care- 
ful pruning  which  is  desirable,  a  policy 
of  axing  away  at  the  whole  concept  of 
mutual  security.  We  must  not  play  poli- 
tics with  the  Nation's  safety.  Just  be- 
cause the  mutual  security  program  has 
no  constituency  within  the  country,  be- 
cause it  serves  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  does  not  bring  particular  benefits  to 
any  one  state  or  region,  it  is  vulnerable 
to  political  hacking. 

This  attempt  to  loosen  American  bonds 
with  the  free  world  at  the  very  time  that 
the  President  may  be  facing  Communist- 
inspired  mobs  in  Asia  who  have  the  same 
object,  is  extremely  dangerous.  In  the 
words  of  an  editorial  in  this  morning's 
New  York  Times,  it  is  a  "knife  in  the 
back"  of  our  President.  It  is  also  a  cruel 
blow  to  our  allies.  It  will  undermine  our 
future  security  as  a  great  Nation.   I  hope 


the  Senate  will  repudiate  this  sabotage  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  restore 
the  drastic  cuts  that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  penetrating  and  persua- 
sive speech.  I  associate  myself  with  him 
utterly.  The  action  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  House,  if  it  prevails  in  the 
House  and  substantially  affects  the  final 
outcome  of  the  appropriation  bill,  will  be 
disastrous.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  to  be  commended  very  highly  indeed 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION  OF  CITIZENS  FROM 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  NA- 
TIONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  170)  to 
authorize  the  participation  in  an  inter- 
national convention  of  representative 
citizens  from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  to  examine  how  greater  political 
and  economic  cooperation  among  their 
peoples  may  be  promoted,  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  U.S.  delegates  to  such 
convention,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Laitsche]  is  ready  to  proceed. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him  such  time 
as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
three  minutes  remain  on  the  Senator's 
side. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  not  need  any- 
thing like  that  amount  of  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  To  start 
with.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  I^)reign 
Relations,  I  voted  against  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  17.  In  the  casting  of 
that  vote.  I  joined  other  Senators  in  de- 
claring that  the  adoption  of  the  joint 
resolution  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  country.  The  vote  finally 
cast  was  eight  in  favor  of  the  resolution 
and  seven  against  it. 

That  division  very  clearly  demonstrates 
the  doubt  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion effective  in  law. 

I  directed  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee. At  the  very  beginning,  my  think- 
ing in  opposing  the  resolution  was  rooted 
in  the  proposition  that  under  the  reso- 
lution there  would,  in  effect,  be  created 
a  third  agency  which  would  participate 
in  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
The  resolution  contemplates  the  creation 
of  a  commission  made  up  of  private 
citizens,  who  would  meet,  would  analyze 
what  NATO  was  doing,  and  then,  if  It  so 
desired,  make  recommendations  of 
courses  of  action  to  be  followed  by  NATO 
other  than  the  courses  of  action  it  was 
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following.  That  statement  of  fact  im- 
mediately threw  me  into  a  quandary 
concerning  the  situation  that  would  exist 
in  the  event  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  felt  that  one  course  of  con- 
duct was  necessary  to  best  promote  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  commission  of  private  citizens 
declared  policies  and  made  recommenda- 
tions which  were  in  conflict  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Government. 

On  page  28  of  the  hearings  I  asked  Mr. 
Draper  this  question : 

Now,  let  us  assume  that  our  U.S.  Cjrovern- 
ment  at  NATO  dissents  while  the  other  14 
agree.  Assume  that  you  have  this  agency 
In  existence,  and  they  meet,  and  the  dele- 
gates appointed  by  this  legislative  body  of  the 
United  States,  take  a  position  contrary  to 
what  our  duly  constituted  authorities  under 
the  Constitution  took  in  passing  on  a  ques- 
tion.    You  believe  that  will  be  healthy? 

Mr.  Dbaper.  I  do  not  know  that  that  would 
happen,  but  that  would  be  an  expression  of 
their  own  views.  I  would  not  think  that  that 
would  be  harmful  if  they  gave  their  views 
publicly  and  the  American  people  and  Con- 
gress can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

Senator  Lauschx.  Our  Constitution  con- 
templates that  the  foreign  relations  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  through  his  duly  appointed  officials, 
subject  to  whatever  restrictions  the  Con- 
stitution places  upon  that  power,  and  vests 
in  the  Senate;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Drapkr.  That  is  correct. 

I  then  posed  the  question : 

Are  you  not  proposing  now  the  establish- 
ment, for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  of  a  separate  citizens'  group  that 
will  begin  conducting  foreign  relations  and 
which  may  conduct  them  in  a  manner  that 
win  be  completely  Inconsistent  with  what  the 
President  contemplates  the  foreign  relations 
should  be? 

Those  questions  and  answers  are  re- 
flective of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
joint  resolution  should  not  be  passed.  I 
care  not  whether  the  appointees  to  the 
commission  are  of  the  best  and  most 
prudent  in  the  Nation.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  to  be  responsible  to  no  one. 
They  will  owe  no  responsibility  to  the 
President  or  to  Congress.  When  once 
they  are  appointed,  they,  in  assembly, 
can  make  declarations  of  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  make  recommendations, 
even  though  such  declarations  are  hope- 
lessly and  indefensibly  in  conflict  with 
the  course  which  the  duly  constituted 
authorities  are  following. 

In  a  democracy,  nothing  is  more 
essential  than  to  have  public  oflBcials 
answerable  to  the  ijeople.  The  members 
of  the  proposed  commission  will  not  be 
answerable  to  the  people.  In  accordance 
\iith  the  answers  given,  they  will  be  re- 
sponsible only  to  their  consciences.  Con- 
sciences are  very  elusive  things.  Some 
are  good;  some  are  bad. 

I  remember  when  I  was  studying  the 
subject  of  equity,  in  the  early  history  of 
the  law  of  equity  the  query  was  made: 
"How  does  a  chancellor  decide  issues?" 

The  counsellor  before  the  court  said; 
"He  decides  them  on  the  basis  of  con- 
science." 

One  of  the  chancellors  declared:  "That 
is  a  peculiar  law.  The  consciences  of 
individuals  differ  just  as  do  the  size  of 
toes.    Some  are  large;  some  are  small." 


rhe  primary  point  at  issue  Ls  to  make 
cei-tain  that  whoever  is  attempting  to 
de:lare  policy  and  make  recc«nmenda- 
tioQS  shall  be  answerable  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  quite  certain 
th;  it  none  of  the  proponents  of  the  Joint 
resolution  will  challenge  my  statement 
thiit  after  the  commission  enters  upon 
th( )  performance  of  its  duties,  it  will  not 
be  limited  in  any  degree  in  what  it  does 
by  a  power  or  authority  exercised  over 
it,  either  by  Congress  or  by  the  President. 
W  len  once  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission  are  appointed,  they  will  con- 
tii  ue  in  office.  The  President  cannot 
remove  them;  Congress  cannot  remove 
th;m;  nor  will  the  people  have  anything 
to  say  about  the  matter. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating,  if  my  argu- 
ments are  disregarded,  there  can  be  no 
in(  lifference  shown  to  the  fact  that  seven 
members  of  the  committee  voted  against 
th  5  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
joi  nt  resolution.  While  I  am  not  certain, 
th;re  is  a  strong  possibility  that  one 
m<  imber  of  the  committee  voted  in  favor 
of  the  resolution  solely  to  get  it  before 
th  !  Senate  for  final  disposition. 

At.  President.  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
m:  stake  to  create  the  commission.  I 
ca  1  see  no  useful  purpose  it  would  serve. 
Aleady  there  is  too  much  confusion 
wih  regard  to  our  foreign  policy.  The 
cr(  ation  of  the  advisory  commission 
wc  uld  merely  contribute  further  to  it. 

;  pose  this  question;  The  Pi-esident  de- 
c\i  res  one  course  to  be  the  policy.  The 
conmission  advises  a  different  course. 
H(w  do  we  stand  before  the  world? 
H(w  do  we  stand  in  the  minds  of  the 
pe  )ple  of  our  own  country? 

:  think  the  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  ad- 
he  -e  to  the  traditional  approach,  a^  de- 
cli  red  by  the  Constitution;  namely,  that 
th;  foreign  policy  shall  be  conducted  by 
th;  President  and  by  the  officials  of  the 
Stite  Department.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  the  manner  in  which  our  for- 
ei|  n  policy  is  to  be  conducted,  it  should 
be  done,  in  my  judgment,  only  through  a 
change  in  the  Constitution.  It  should 
no  t  be  done  by  the  backdoor  method  you 
pr  )posed. 

[  urge  Senators  to  vote  against  the 
jo:  nt  resolution. 

SILT.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorimi,  the 
tirie  for  the  quonun  call  to  be  charged 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cl(  rk  will  call  the  roll. 

rhe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th !  roll. 

Av.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur  animous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obpection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

)Ai.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ha  ppy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
at)r  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  5  min- 
ut »  from  the  time  available  to  the  pro- 
po  nents  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Se  oator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
5   ninutes. 

ix.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tkn. 


Perhaps  I  will  be  pardoned  if  I  say 
that  I  have  had  very  considerable  ex- 
perience with  the  operations  of  NATO, 
especially  inasmuch  as  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  a  representative,  designated  by  the 
Vice  President,  to  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Conference.  This  is  the  3d  year 
I  have  served  in  that  capacity.  I  also 
had  the  privilege  last  year  of  attending 
the  Atlantic  Congress,  which  has  been 
prominently  mentioned  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  world  has 
entered  a  new  era,  following  collapse  of 
the  summit  conference  in  Paris  and  the 
exacerbation  of  international  tempers. 
There  is  also  the  great  concern  of  the 
entire  world  over  the  violence  of  the 
language  and  the  approach  which  ac 
companied  the  blowup  at  Paris. 

What  has  caused  singular  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  our  country,  regardless  of 
party,  has  been  a  realization  of  the 
fact — which  Khrushchev  has  proved — 
that  today  the  free  world  must  combine 
and  unify  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
previously  had  been  considered  as  neces. 
sary. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  witnessing  an 
extremely  effective  reaction  to  that  sit- 
uation. For  example,  I  noticed  with  very 
great  interest  that  in  the  long  and  de- 
tailed speech  made  in  this  Chamber  yes- 
terday by  a  leading  Democratic  Senator, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy  1,  who  is  very  prominently 
mentioned  in  his  party  for  possible  nom- 
ination to  be  its  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  emphasized  that 
very  point — namely,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
administration  and  himself  in  regard  to 
what  should  be  done,  or  whatever  may  be 
the  differences  of  opinion  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  approach  between  the  two 
political  parties,  certainly  it  is  agreed  by 
all  that  we  must  increase  our  coopera- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Economic  matters  are  also  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  this  sit- 
uation. Mr.  President,  because  it  appears 
that  the  gross  national  product  and  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  15  other  NATO 
countries  amount  to  approximately  15 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
and  productive  power  of  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  gross  national  prod, 
uct  of  those  15  NATO  countries  amounts 
to  approximately  one-quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars. 

In  addition,  enormous  trade  responsi- 
bilities are  now  being  considered  and 
negotiated  among  the  NATO  coimtries. 
For  Instance,  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  problems  being  reconciled  between 
the  Inner  Six  and  the  Outer  Seven. 

I  believe  I  can  state  authoritatively,  as 
chairman  of  the  Economic  Committee 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians,  that,  in 
the  immediate  future,  economic  cooper- 
ation of  the  most  intensive  character  be- 
tween ourselves  and  our  European  allies 
is  absolutely  indispensable  in  order  to 
achieve  real  success  in  the  cold  war. 
For  instance,  we  are  faced  with  very 
grave  problems  in  connection  with  the 
kind  of  economic  warfare  the  Soviet 
Union  could  wa^e  upon  the  free  world, 
especially  in  individual  primary  com- 
modities, Including  such  items  as  tin, 
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flax,  and  fuel  oil.  We  are  famihar  with 
many  of  those  problems,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  new  underdevel- 
oped countries  of  Africa.  All  of  these 
problems  will  have  to  be  handled  in  a 
collective  manner  between  ourselves  and 
the  European  countries  which  are  the 
principal  consumers  of  the  commodities. 

In  addition,  the  Atlantic  Commimlty 
controls  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  world  trade,  and  certainly  must  take 
steps  to  deal  adequately  with  the  prob- 
lems of  trade  cc«npetition.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  in  a  very  definite  way, 
in  all  branches  of  our  economic  system, 
the  importance  and  the  effects  of  the 
problems  presented  by  both  imports  and 
exports,  insofar  as  the  United  States  it- 
self is  concerned. 

The  proper  handling  of  all  these  prob- 
lems requires  far  more  in  the  way  of 
contacts  and  interrelationships  with  our 
European  allies  than  hats  heretofore  been 
accepted  as  the  norm;  at  this  time  we 
are  considering  membership  in  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Developanent,  to  replace  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Co- 
operation, which  was  the  European  or- 
ganization for  cooperation  in  regard  to 
the  Marshall  plan.  

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  these  de- 
velopments will  result  in  greatly  in- 
creased intimacy  of  relationships  as  re- 
gards trade,  aid.  prices,  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems  between  ourselves  and 
the  E?uropean  countries. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  partnership  with  the  Euro- 
pean countries  in  order  to  help  aid  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  world — areas 
which,  despite  all  we  have  done,  includ- 
ing the  work  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  are  still  insuf- 
ficiently developed  to  meet  what  every- 
one concedes  to  be  the  legitimate  desires 
of  their  peoples  to  improve  their  stand- 
ards of  living.  All  of  us  recognize  that 
the  extent  to  which  we  take  action  to 
meet  these  needs  will  be  the  gage  as  to 
which  way  these  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries will  turn — either  to  the  free  world 
or  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  President,  under  all  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  to  me  that  a  tech- 
nique as  beneficial  as  the  one  called  for 
by  the  pending  Joint  resolution,  which 
employs  the  grassroots  spirit — which  is 
the  way  I  define  the  joint  resolution — 
will  definitely  help  in  connection  with 
the  desire  to  attain  world  peace.  It  is 
necessary  in  terms  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  the  security  of  the  entire 
free  world,  success  In  the  cold  war,  and 
success  in  the  post  summit  period,  when 
such  great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
necessity  for  coordination  and  unifica- 
tion of  the  free  world  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
joint  resolution  olfen  us  an  ideal  ap- 


proach, as  a  first  step  In  dealing  with 
what  must  be — if  we  are  to  succeed — ^the 
greater  role  of  the  entire  NATO  organi- 
zation in  enabling  the  entire  Atlantic 
Community  to  cooperate  more  closely, 
and  yet  in  practicable  and  completely 
constitutional  ways. 

So  I  hope  very  much  the  Congress  will 
not  forgo  the  opportunity  to  support 
this  measure  given  by  our  colleagues  who 
sponsor  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad- 
ditional time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  ha£  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  his  fine  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxtver], 
such  time  as  he  may  require.  He  has 
long  been  associated  with  this  cause, 
and  he  is  well  known  for  his  outspoken 
support  of  the  objectives  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEPAUVER.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  very  much  for  his 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  170 
to  create  a  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO  and  to  authorize  its  members  to 
participate,  on  an  international  basis,  in 
meetings  with  similar  conventions  from 
other  countries,  to  explore  means  of  pro- 
moting greater  cooperation  among  NATO 
countries. 

The  events  at  the  summit  conference 
have  convinced  me  that  the  No.  1  goal 
of  Khrushchev  is  to  destroy  the  North 
Atlantic  alliance.  This  would  seem  quite 
natural  on  his  behalf,  as  this  alliance 
stands  as  the  most  potent  defense 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  today. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  us  have  long 
been  engaged  in  seeking  out  ways  to 
strengthen  our  NATO  alliance.  We 
know  this  to  be  most  necessary  for  peace 
and  security.  Along  with  a  number  of 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  sponsored  the  resolution  which  made 
the  United  States  a  member  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference.  I  have 
served  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  major 
committees  of  the  Conference. 

I  joined  in  writing  and  working  for  the 
resolution  in  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Association  which  brought  about 
the  Atlantic  Congress  in  London  last 
year.  I  have  served  as  chairman  of  one 
of  the  major  committees  of  the  confer- 
ence. I  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
came  of  this  meeting  of  citizens  of  all  of 
the  free  nations. 

Both  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  and 
the  Atlantic  Congress  have  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a 
smaller  body  which  can  meet  for  longer 
periods  of  time,  and  which  can  give  in- 
tensive study  to  the  possible  means  of 
strengthening  ovu-  NATO  ties. 

To  this  end,  I  joined  with  a  nimiber  of 
other  Senators,  in  1959.  in  sponsoring 
Senate      Concurrent     Resolution      17. 


Hearings  were  held  on  this  resolution 
early  this  year,  and  the  final  decision 
was  to  replace  this  resolution  with  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  170. 

The  purposes  of  this  resolution  are 
summarized  clearly  and  succinctly  in 
the  following  i>aragraph  which  Is  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Ccmmaittee  which  accompanies  this  res- 
olution ; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  170  would  create 
a  Commission  of  not  more  than  ao  private 
n.S.  citisens  to  be  appointed  Jointly  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  after  consultation  with  the  For- 
eign Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tees. The  Commission  would  be  directed  to 
seek  to  arrange  and  participate  in  a  conven- 
tion attended  by  similar  citizens'  commla- 
slons  from  the  other  NATO  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  paths  toward 
greater  political  and  economic  cooperation 
within  the  alliance.  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  serve  without  compensation, 
but  would  be  authorized  to  employ  and  re- 
munerate a  staff  of  not  more  than  10  mem- 
bers. While  in  no  way  enabled  to  represent 
the  United  States  officially,  the  Ocxnmlsslon 
would  report,  and  account  for  its  expendi- 
tures, to  the  Congress.  Not  to  exceed 
$300,000  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  resolution's  purposes;  not 
more  than  $100,000  of  that  sum  would  con- 
stitute the  Commission's  share  of  expenses  in 
any  international  conference.  The  Commis- 
sion would  cease  to  exist  on  January  31. 
1962. 

It  has  been  argued  that  a  convention 
of  national  commissions  on  NATO  would 
mean  duplicating  the  work  of  the  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference  and  the 
Atlantic  Congress.  I  believe  that  this 
argument  is  without  merit. 

The  NATO  Parliamentarians'  confer- 
ences, as  valuable  as  they  are,  consist 
only  of  legislators,  last  only  a  wedE  at 
a  time,  and  lack  a  certain  amount  of 
continuity. 

The  Atlantic  Congress,  as  valuable  as 
It  was,  consisted  of  a  single  session,  and 
had  an  unwieldy  membership  of  650 
delegates. 

The  proposed  NATO  Convention  of  Na- 
tional Citizens'  Groups  would  consist  of 
approximately  100  leading  citizens,  who 
would  confer  together  for  whatever  pe- 
riod of  time  might  be  necessary  to  study 
NATO  problems  and  to  develop  new  so- 
lutions for  them. 

In  my  view  the  Convention  would 
serve,  in  the  international  field,  a  pur- 
pose very  similar  to  that  served  by  the 
Hoover  Commissions  and  similar  com- 
missions with  respect  to  national  gov- 
ernmental organization. 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  again 
that  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commission  on 
NATO  would  not  speak  for  or  represent 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  that  its  mem- 
bers would  be  appointed  from  among 
leading  private  citizens. 

Such  a  commission  would  possess  a 
most  varied  background  and  would  bring 
a  most  valuable  experience  to  bear  uix>n 
the  questions  of  what  is  soimd  and  what 
is  possible. 

During  its  early  years,  NATO  was  held 
together  primarily  by  the  Soviet  military 
threat. 

We  all  know  that  that  threat  still 
exists,  but  the  best  military  arrange- 
ments depend  on  political  and  economic 
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discussions  and  agreements.  The  ma- 
chinery for  holding  such  discussions  and 
making  such  agreements  must  be  per- 

The  nature  of  the  Communist  effort 
for  world  domination  has  shifted  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  economic, 
political,  and  propaganda  fields.  The 
democracies  can  meet  this  new  chal- 
lenge with  success  only  U  they  have 
workable  mechanisms  for  consultation,     to 

They  must  also  have  community  of 
action.    The  adoption  of  this  resolution     w 
will  be  a  vital  step  in  the  creation  of  this     s 
action.  ^ 

The  continued  success  of  the  NATO 
alliance  may  very  well  depend  on  what 
we  do  here  today. 

The  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  Senate  today,  is  called  upon  to  take     m 
the  lead  in  this  step  for  which  other 
NATO  nations  have  shown  their  support. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,     c 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Chair- 
man and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  think  that 
we  should  take  this  forward  step. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  it  en- 
thusiastic backing. 

I  wish  to  commend  and  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho     of 
[Mr.    CHtTRCHl    and    the   distinguished     rf 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [ Mr.  Pulbr i ght ] ,     it 
Chairman    of    the    Foreign    Relations 
Committee,  for  reporting  this  resolution. 
I   also   congratulate  Senators  on   both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  joined  so 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  sponsors  of  the  resolution 
in  presenting  it  so  effectively  to  the  Sen- 
ate today. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  I  am     I 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from   Alabama    [Mr. 
Sparkman]. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The     td 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the 
discussion  which  has  been  going  on  now 
for  some  time,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
joint  resolution  which  is  imder  discus- 
sion. This  proposal  is  not  something 
new.  It  has  been  around  here  for  a  long 
time.  Certain  suggestions  were  made  by 
the  administration.  It  has  been  worked 
out  in  its  final  form  in  a  way  that  was 
acceptable  to  the  administration,  and, 
in  fact,  to  me. 

For  several  years  I  have  felt  we  needed 
something  to  bring  together  more  closely 
the  NATO  countries.  I  have  heard  our 
military  leaders  in  NATO  say  that  one 
thing  badly  needed  was  a  greater  under- 
pinning, politically  and  economically,  of 
the  countries;  that  they  are  very  well 
unified  from  a  military  standpoint,  but 
that  they  could  never  attain  their  full 
strength  until  they  were  brought  to- 
gether more  closely  with  better  political 
and  economic  understanding. 

There  is  another  thing  that  impre.sses 
me.  Over  the  last  year  or  two  there 
has  developed  some  talk  of  a  trade  war. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  right  to  call 
it  a  trade  war,  but  certainly  it  is  correct 
to  refer  to  trade  conditions  as  between 
two  different  groups  of  European  coun- 
tries. Anything  we  can  do  to  help  pre- 
vent a  trade  war.  which  could  be  destruc- 
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to  the  well-ordered  trade  of  the 
w<Jrld.  as  well  as  the  good  imderstanding 
wl  lich  prevails  among  the  various  NATO 
coimtries,  we  ought  to  do. 

Mter  all,  the  resolution  simply  pro- 

fcr   an   exploratory  role,   and   it 

on  the  heels  of  reccanmendations 

by  those  who  have  attended  the 

NATO  parliamentarian  confcr- 

The   people   who   attended    got 

ether  last  year  in  London.     The  pro- 

cefeding    is    exploratory    in    nature.     It 

(  uld  utilize  the  service  and  thinking  of 

;ne  of  the  best  brains  ia  the  country-. 

l^iink  it  is  a  good  undertaking  and  that 

Senate  ought  to  approve  it. 
Mr.    CHURCH.     Mr.    President,    how 
m  ich  time  remains  to  the  proponents? 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Twelve 
nutes  remain  to  the  proponents. 
VIr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Pre.si- 
how  much   time   remains  to  the 
jkwsition? 

[The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Tv.enty- 

minutes  remain  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  in  view 
the   fact   that  so  much   more  time 
_iains  to  the  opposition,  I  would  ask,  if 
is  agreeable  to  the  opposition,  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  be  taken  from 
time  remaining  to  the  opposition. 
Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 
.1  want  to  be  fair.    I  have  had  no 
additional  requests  for  time  in  cpposi- 
Therefore,  I  accede  to  the  sugges- 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  may 
ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  if  he  in- 
to use  any  more  of  his  12  minutes? 
Mr.  CHURCH.    It  is  my  understand- 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  desires 
speak  in  support  of  the  resolution:  and 
I  should  like  to  make  some  con- 
cljiding  remarks. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Presi- 

,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

roll. 
Mr.  CHURCH.     Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
u^ianimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 

objection.  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.    LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
Senator  yield  that  I  may  ask  for 
yeas  and  nays? 
Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield  to  the  Senator 
friom  Ohio  1  minute  from  the  time  of 
opposition. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President,  I  a^k 

the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
lijunentary  inquiry. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

will  state  It. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    How  much  time  now 
to  the  proponents  of  the  joint 
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The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minutes. 
CHURCH.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

h|Lppy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 


t€en 
Mr. 


ator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  J  3  min- 
utes to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  original  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  am  glad  to  support  it  today  in 
the  Senate.  We  must  recognize  that  it 
is  indispensable  that  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
their  peoples  should  be  more  closely 
bound  together  than  ever  before.  This 
is  not  a  new  Interest.  It  has  existed 
since  the  formation  of  NATO. 

But  certainly  the  events  surrounding 
the  sununit  conference  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  people  of  the  NATO  coun- 
tries understand  the  policies  of  the 
NATO  and  that  they  support  them. 

In  1950  I  had  the  unique  experience 
of  attending  two  meetings  of  the  Council 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion in  company  with  the  then  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Acheson. 
I  remember  the  debate  which  occurred 
at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Council, 
held  in  London,  with  respect  to  the 
means  by  which  Germany  might  be 
brought  into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  The  process  was  com- 
menced by  making  Germany  a  member 
of  the  OEEC. 

At  the  third  meeting.  In  Brus.sels  in 
December  1950,  the  decision  was  made 
that  it  was  necessary  that  American 
troops  should  be  committed  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe,  and  General  Eisenhower 
was  chosen  as  supreme  commander  of 
the  NATO  forces.  The  Brussels  meeting 
was  followed  by  the  great  debate  in  Con- 
gress in  1951  on  the  i.ssue  of  committing 
troop-s  to  Europe.  I  believe  that  if  such 
an  organization  as  Is  contemplated  by 
the  resolution  before  us  had  been  in  ex- 
istence at  that  time,  and  the  questions 
to  which  I  have  referred  could  have  been 
discussed  by  private  citizens  of  the  NATO 
countries,  the  governmental  decisions 
could  have  been  made  more  quickly  and 
accepted  and  understood  by  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  which  are  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

I  see  this  Organization  as  one  in  which 
there  can  be  established  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  policies  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  But  my 
chief  reason  for  givmg  the  joint  resolu- 
tion my  support  is  that  from  the  dis- 
cussions and  considerations  of  able  men 
and  women  who  will  be  delegates  there 
will  be  brought  to  boar  upon  the  coun- 
tries that  are  members  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Orrranization  new  ideas 
and  the  best  thoughts  of  their  people. 

Those  who  were  delegates  to  our  Con- 
stitutional Convention  were  not  bound 
by  the  views  of  any  political  party.  They 
were  free  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Con- 
vention their  best  thoughts,  their  ideas, 
and  their  genius.  Governments  by  their 
very  nature  are  limited.  We  should  not 
be  afraid  of  the  full  scope  and  the  best 
ideas  of  the  peoples  of  our  countries. 
The  resolution  will  give  opportunity  to 
the  best  minds  of  our  country  and  of 
other  countries  which  make  up  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  to  advance 
ideas,  perhaps  better  ideas  than  may  be 
held  by  those  who  are  in  power  at  a  par- 
ticular time — to  join  our  coimtrles  more 
powerfully — economically,  militarily,  and 
In  values  which  affect  the  opinion  of  the 
world. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  have  an  addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  Interested  in 
reading  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  I  direct  my 
lemarks  to  those  who  are  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  said: 

A  number  of  us  have  been  working  on  tixia 
problem.  Among  them  Is  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who.  when  he  was 
m  the  Senate,  had  a  great  interest  In  this 
whole  area,  and  stlU  retaina  It.  I  am  au- 
thorized by  him  to  aay  that  he  welcomes 
tins  Initiative  on  the  part  of  Members  of  the 
Senate;  that  he  strongly  believes  it  is  ex- 
tremely desirable  for  the  countries  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  to  engage  in  cooperative 
efforts  of  every  sort  to  draw  closer  together. 

I  conciu"  In  Senator  Case's  statement. 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  passed. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  associate  myself  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
1  Mr.  Case  1 .  The  sub  j  ect  before  the  Sen  - 
ate  is  one  I  have  discussed  on  and  off 
over  a  period  of  the  past  10  years  with  a 
very  distinguished  citizen  of  my  own 
State.  Mr.  Elmo  Roper,  who  testified  in 
support  of  the  joint  resolution  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  pass 
this  joint  resolution  today.  I  believe 
that  a  good  case  has  been  made  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  made 
a  good  case  for  it.  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested to  note  in  Mr.  Roper's  testimony 
before  the  committee  that  the  much- 
maligned  Director  Emeritus  of  the 
Budget  Percival  Brimdage  is  quoted  as 
saying:  "I  support  enthusiastically  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  17,  consider 
very  Important  budgetwlse." 

I  believe  that  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  should,  when  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  is  not  opposed  to  it.  give  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  a  little  round  of 
applause. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  firmly  and  enthusi- 
astically endorsed  the  resolution. 

As  I  say.  having  considered  the  sub- 
ject generally  over  a  period  of  10  years, 
I  believe  the  resolution  has  now  gotten 
into  the  8hap)e  where  the  Senate  should 
adopt  it.  I  therefore  Join  the  distin- 
guished sponsor,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church],  In  urging  the  Senate  to 
adopt  the  resolution  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  there  are  further  speak- 
ers to  be  heard  In  opposition  to  the 
resolution? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  knows  of  none. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  being 
so 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  such  comments  as 
he  desires  to  make. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  There 
being  no  request  p)endlng  for  time  in  op- 
position, I  am  glad  to  yield  back  the 
time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  refrain 
from  doing  that  at  this  time? 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  suspend  my  request. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  How  much  time  re- 
mains?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  have  3  minutes.  The  pro- 
ponents have  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wishes  me  to  yield  to  him  some  time 
now? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No.  There  may  be 
some  assertions  made  that  ought  to  be 
answered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  rea- 
son why  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
made  his  suggestion  was  to  permit  the 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resoluticm  to  con- 
clude the  debate,  which  is  a  legitimate 
request. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  That  in- 
deed was  the  purpose.  If  there  is  no 
objection.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
summarize  the  arguments  In  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  arguments  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  pending  resolution  seem  to 
me  to  fall  into  two  categories.  There 
have  been  those  who  have  said  that  the 
joint  resolution  somehow  Interferes  with 
the  constitutional  power  vested  in  the 
President  to  conduct  American  foreign 
relations.  I  believe  that,  with  all  due 
deference  to  those  who  have  made  this 
argument,  the  facts  simply  do  not  sup- 
port it.  Certainly,  If  there  were  any 
shred  of  substance  to  this  contention, 
the  joint  resolution  now  before  us  would 
be  opposed  by  the  President,  who  is 
naturally  jealous  of  the  powers  of  his 
ofBce.  and  there  would  be  objection  to  It 
also  by  the  State  Department.  Yet  the 
very  contrary  is  true.  TTie  resolution  has 
the  blessing  of  the  administration  and 
the  approval  of  the  State  Department. 

Why  does  the  resolution  constitute  no 
interference  with  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  conduct  American  foreign  rela- 
tions? It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer 
is  simple.  It  is  because  no  power  is  con- 
ferred upon  the  delegates  who  will  attend 
the  proposed  convention.  They  merely 
will  be  sent  to  exercise  their  prereq- 
uisites as  free  citizens  of  the  countries 
which  comprise  the  NATO  alliance,  to 
deliberate  and  to  reach  conclusions  with 
respect  to  how  this  alliance  can  be 
strengthened  and  how  the  unity  of  the 
free  nations  can  be  enhanced.  This  is  a 
fundamental  right  of  free  citizenship. 

The  delegates  cannot  bind  the  govern- 
ments which  send  them.  The  resolution 
states  that  our  delegates  will  not  repre- 
sent, nor  speak  for,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  they  may  merely  de- 


liberate and  bring  forth  recommenda- 
tions which  seem  to  them  to  be  suited  to 
the  objective  sought,  the  strengthening 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  Then  those  rec- 
ommendations, carried  back  to  the  re- 
spective governments,  can  and  will  be 
evaluated  on  their  intrinsic  merits,  and 
accepted  or  rejected  as  the  governments 
see  fit. 

The  State  Department,  in  comment- 
ing upon  the  resolution,  has  made  it  clear 
why  it  feels  that  recommendations  ema- 
nating from  a  convention  of  this  kind 
might  be  very  fruitful.  I  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Department  of  State: 

The  Department  considers  that  meetings 
such  as  the  one  proposed  In  this  resolution 
might  weU  serve  a  good  purpose.  We  in  the 
Department  of  State  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  constructive  and  practical  ideas 
which  might  emerge  •  •  •.  We  particularly 
welcome  the  thought  expressed  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  delegates  to  the  proposed  con- 
vention should  be  free  to  explore  the  prob- 
lem fully  as  individuals. 

Therefore.  I  submit  there  is  no  sup- 
port for  the  argimient  that  the  resolu- 
tion in  any  way  interferes  with  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  of  the  President 
to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs. 

The  second  argument  which  has  been 
advanced  is  that  the  resolution  is  some- 
how imprecedented,  that  it  opens  up 
new  doors,  and  therefore  we  should  be 
cautious  about  approving  it.  I  submit 
this  is  not  so.  Citizens'  commissions  are 
precedented,  and  we  have  used  them  to 
good  advantage  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  The  Hoover  Commission  was  a 
citizens'  commission.  It  made  recom- 
mendations that  were  highly  useful  and 
productive.  The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  has  used  royal  commissions  with 
excellent  results. 

All  we  do  in  the  resolution  is  to  lift 
oiir  sights  and  apply  the  precedent  that 
we  have  used  so  well  in  other  fields  to 
the  c(Mnmon  problems  faced  by  the 
NATO  nations  in  strengthening  the 
NATO  alliance. 

I  submit  that  the  resolution  Is  in  the 
best  tradition  of  free  societies.  Our  in- 
dividual citizen  is  the  finest  product  of 
Western  civilization.  Let  us  use  him  to 
the  best  advantage.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  most  important  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  our  long  quest  for 
freedom  have  not  been  the  acts  of  duly 
constituted  governments,  but  have  been 
the  actions  taken  by  free  citizens  in  con- 
ventions assembled.  Therefore,  inas- 
much as  the  joint  resolution  is  supported 
by  the  administration,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Vice  President,  and  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  NATO  parliamentar- 
ians' conference,  and  unanimously  en- 
dorsed by  the  Citizens'  Atlantic  Confer- 
ence in  London  last  year,  and  has  the 
majority  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  it  ought  properly  to 
be  approved  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 
I  hope  it  will  be  so  approved  in  the 
coming  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  no  amendment  is  to  be  offered,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  rescdution. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  170) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  withhold  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  withdraw  my  sug- 
gestion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  IMr. 
O'MahoneyJ  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGSl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Hennings  1 ,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Bxttler  I 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  1  Mr. 
MundtI  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  J  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler  1  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  1  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

I  No.  2171 
YEAS— 51 


Bartlett 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Beau 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bush 

Hill 

Morse 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Morton 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Moss 

Case.  N.J. 

Javits 

Murray 

Church 

Johnson,  Te.x 

Muskie 

Clark 

Keating 

Pastor  e 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Proxmlre 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Eugle 

Long.  Haw.iii 

Smathers 

Fong 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Ful  bright 

LuBk 

Symington 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Omening 

McGee 

Yarborough 

Hart 

McNamara 
NAYS— 44 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

McClcllan 

AUott 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Martin 

Bennett 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bible 

Ervln 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Frear 

Russell 

Brunsdale 

Goldwater 

Saltonstali 

Byrd.  Va. 

Green 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith 

Cannon 

Holland 

Stennls 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Case.  S.  Duk. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Jordan 

MTilllams,  Del. 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Laubche 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

BMtler 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Hennings 

OMahoney 

So  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  170) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  joint  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agijeed  to. 

CO  ^MITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE   SESSION    TOMORROW 

»[r.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
abc  ut  a  week  ago — I  think  it  was  a  week 
ago  today,  or  yesterday — I  gave  notice 
that  on  tomorrow,  at  10  o'clock,  the 
Sul  committee  of  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
Serate  bill  3548.  to  amend  the  Norris- 
La  Cruardia  Act.  the  National  Labor  Re- 
latians  Act,  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
hac  been  referred,  would  begin  a  series 
of  1  learings  on  that  bill.  I  did  not  know 
at  I  hat  time,  of  course,  that  it  was  con- 
ten  plated — if  it  was  contemplated 
thei — that  the  Senate  would  go  into  ses- 
sion tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m.  In  view  of 
that  development,  it  appears  neces.'^ary 
for  the  subcommittee  to  get  consent  of 
the  Senate  for  it  to  proceed  with  hear- 
inpr  (  tomorrow,  if  the  hearings  are  to 
proceed. 

I  may  state  this  is  a  bill  of  consider- 
abli;  interest  to  many  people,  both  those 
supporting  the  measme  and  those  op- 
ix>s  ng  it.  I  had  hoped  we  could  make 
a  1  ttle  progress  in  the  hearings. 

Por  reasons  stated,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  i»hich  I  have  refen-ed  may  proceed  to- 
mo-iow  with  the  hearings  as  scheduled, 
not  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
wil  convene  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 
row . 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Gee in  the  chain.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  <»bjection. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  WILDLIFE,  FISH 
AND  GAME  CONSERVATION 

"the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ch  lir  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ish  Ml  business,  which  will  be  stated  by 
titl?. 

'he  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iH  R. 
25C5>  to  prcwnote  effectual  planninK. 
development,  maintenance,  and  coordi- 
nation of  wildlife,  fish,  and  game  con- 
seri^ation  and  rehabilitation  in  military 
res  >i-vations. 


ELIMINATION  OF  AFFIDAVIT  OF 
DISLOYALTY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dcr  t,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  1411, 
Seiiate  bill  2929. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wil  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

■The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S. 
292  9)  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Edi  ication  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  repeal 
cer  ;ain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of 

lef. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que  stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Sei  ate  proceeded  to  conaidOT  the  bill. 


bel 


the 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  has  just  voted  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  bill 
2929;  and  I  hope  we  ma>  be  able  to  act 
on  that  measure  before  we  conclude  our 
deliberations  this  evening.  I  would  ex- 
pect the  Senate  to  stay  in  session  this 
evening,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  vote  on 
that  bill. 

I  expect  our  consideration  of  Senate 
bill  2929  to  be  followed  by  consideration 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  appropri- 
ation bill.  Calendar  1614.  House  bill 
11998.  It  is  a  very  important  bill,  and  it 
will  need  to  go  to  conference.  If  there 
is  any  unreasonable  delay,  we  might 
have  to  set  aside  any  pending  business  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  during  the  consideration  of 
House  bin  11998.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill — and  let  me  say 
that  I  have  talked  about  this  matter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  i  Mr. 
Chavez  I.  to  the  minority  leader  IMr. 
Dirksen  I.  and  to  other  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee — there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  not  to  exceed  40  min- 
utes, on  each  amendment  and  not  to 
exceed  3  hour.s  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident,  reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  it  ex- 
pected that  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  will  be  called  up  yet 
today? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  unless 
we  proceed  much  faster  than  we  antici- 
pate.    But  we  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
withdraw  the  reservation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
has  requested  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  available  for  debate  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
be  limited  to  a  total  of  3  hours,  and  that 
there  be  a  limit  of  40  minutes  on  each 
amendment,  with  the  time  available  to 
be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  suggested  a 
total  of  2  hours  on  the  bill  and  30  min- 
utes on  each  amendment.  We  talked 
to  various  members  of  the  committee, 
and  we  thought  that  if  we  provided 
more  time  on  the  bill,  we  would  be  able 
to  yield  some  of  the  time  available  on 
the  bill  in  order  to  provide  additional 
time  for  the  consideration  of  certain 
amendments  for  which  further  time 
might  be  desired. 

So,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  we  propose  to  increase 
to  3  hours  the  time  available  for  debate 
on  the  bill,  and  to  increase  from  30  min- 
utes to  40  minutes  the  time  available 
for  debate  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  I  correctly  ma- 
derstand  that  the  bill  calls  for  appro- 
priations of  approximately  $41  billion? 


■ 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     $40384  million. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  believe  we  should  enter 
into  a  time  limitation  In  regard  to  de- 
bate on  that  bill  before  we  see  what  Sen- 
ators will  ofiTer  amendments  and  before 
we  understand  what  the  amendments 
amount  to.  I  do  not  have  any  amend- 
ments in  mind,  but  at  this  time  I  feel 
constrained  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


ELIMINATION  OP  AFFIDAVIT  OP 
DISLOYALTY 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2929)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in 
order  to  repeal  certain  provisions  re- 
quiring Rflldavits  of  belief. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  has 
Calendar  1411,  Senate  bill  2929.  been 
made  the  pending  business? 

Mr.   JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEU.  I  imderstand  it  is  the 
so-called  loyalty  oath  repeal  bill,  to  re- 
peal the  disclaimer  provision  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loyalty  oath  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
measure  is  now  the  pending  business, 
and  I  also  understand  there  is  no  time 
limitation  on  the  debate  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  we  hope  to  conclude  our 
action  on  that  bill  this  evening,  if  we 
can  do  so,  or  as  early  as  we  can. 

There  is  no  certainty  we  shall  not  lay 
it  aside  from  time  to  time  for  any  con- 
ference report  that  might  come  before 
us.  if  it  is  urgent,  or  any  matter  of  the 
highest  priority,  but  we  do  want  to  get 
to  a  discussion  of  this  bill  as  soon  'as 
possible. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  might  say.  insofar 
as  my  own  information  goes,  there  are 
at  least  a  half  a  dozen  speeches  to  be 
made,  several  of  them  rather  extended, 
and  this  debate  may  run  on  for  quite 
a  while  today,  and.  depending  entirely 
on  how  late  the  Senate  works  tonight. 
could  extend  into  tomorrow. 

While  I  am  about  it,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  majority  leader  whether  an  hour 
for  convening  tomorrow  has  been  set. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  or- 
der has  been  agreed  to  that  the  Senate 
meet  at  9:30  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
fense Department  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been 
working  practically  from  the  first  of 
February  until  now  on  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill.  It  is  the 
largest  appropriation  bill  that  ever 
comes  before  the  Senate.    As  chairman 


of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  brieve  I 
have  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
I  wish  to  say  it  is  necessary  that  we 
pass  this  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  a  national  security  bill, 
and  no  other  bill  that  comes  before  this 
body  has  more  to  do  with  our  security 
than  this  appropriation  bill.  So  I  should 
like  to  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
to  get  to  work  on  it.  I  do  not  care  how 
long  it  takes,  or  how  many  Senators 
want  to  speak  on  it.  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senate  start  on  its  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  will  support  me 
in  my  statement. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  entirely  correct. 
The  sooner  we  get  to  it,  the  better. 


MEDICAL  CARE  AND  THE  PRIVATE 
ECONOMY— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR JAVITS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  body  of  the  Record,  following  my 
remarks,  an  address  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
jAviTsI,  at  the  centennial  commence- 
ment of  the  New  York  Medical  College 
and  Flower  Fifth  Avenue  Hospital  on 
June  7. 

I  wisli  to  call  attention  to  this  fine 
presentation  for  two  particular  reasons: 
The  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
has  seized  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
tell  an  important  segment  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  the  facts  about  and  the 
need  for  legislation  on  health  insurance 
for  the  aged.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
have  the  understanding  and  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  in  wwking 
out  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

It  also  gives  me  an  opportunity,  as  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  3350,  the  Javits 
health  insurance  bill,  to  repeat  my  plea, 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  The  eight  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3350  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  hearings  so  that  we  may  have 
an  exploration  of  the  different  proposals 
and  their  relative  merits. 

I  trust  this  request  will  be  granted 
by  the  distinguished  chairman,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  AlalMuna  [Mr.  Hill], 
who  has  assigned  these  bills  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  my  friend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namara], who  has  so  well  demonstrated 
his  devoted  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  senior  citizens. 

The  Senate  should  have  its  own  bill 
up  fOT  discussion,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  revised  House  bill 
for  such  purpose  is  tied  in  with  social 
security  amendments  legislation,  al- 
though in  themselves  the  health  insur- 
ance featiores  have  no  connection  with 
the  social  security  tax.  What  the  pros- 
pects for  this  proposal  are  in  the  House, 
or  before  the  Senate  Finance  Cwnmittee, 
are  conjecture  at  this  p(^t. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Medical  Cabx  and  tkx  Pkivatx  Sconomt 
(Addreaa  by  Seiuitor  Javttb) 

We  Bland  on  the  thredudd  of  a  revolution 
in  health  care  not  only  for  otir  eenlor  citizens 
but  aUo  for  aU  adult  Americana.  I  believe 
we  are  on  the  way  to  the  highest  medical 
standards  on  earth.  We  can  achieve  that 
objective  by  the  expansion  and  extension  of 
our  country's  medical  school  and  hoepltal 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  oinr 
population;  by  increasing  the  size  and  scope 
of  our  medical  rcEearch  effort;  and  by 
Oovernment-prlYate  cooperative  action  to 
achieve  effective  health  care  for  our  older 
citizens. 

Part  of  this  revolution  is  being  brought 
about  t>y  the  Federal  Oovernment's  recogni- 
tion of  its  share  of  the  responslblUty  for  the 
well-being  of  the  people.  In  the  last  30 
years  public  spending  for  health  care  has 
risen  to  more  than  13  times  the  1929  levri 
whUe  private  spending  has  Increased  only 
5  times. 

Today  $1  out  of  every  $20  in  the  Federal 
budget  is  allocated  for  health  and  health - 
related  purposes;  the  total  amount  of  Fed- 
eral funds  in  this  for  fiscal  1961  is  83.8 
billion.  Out  of  this  total,  tS31  million  is 
being  spent  for  medical  research,  and  12 
Federal  agencies  are  engaged  in  this  medical 
research.  In  addition  to  this  activity  on 
the  home  front,  the  United  States  is  also  a 
member  of  three  Intergovernmental  organ- 
izations which  have  major  worldwide  health 
programs  and  a  member  of  11  other  organ- 
izations with  limited  health  programs.  In 
these  international  efforts  the  United  States 
spends  a  total  of  »130  mUlion  a  year. 

These  are  startling  statistics,  but  they 
represent  only  a  beginning  on  the  Job  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  provide  for  the  health 
care  requirements  of  our  country  and  estab- 
lish a  level  of  health  services  in  keeping 
with  our  standard  of  living  and  our  national 
goals. 

Chief  among  these  needs  is  a  health  care 
program  for  our  senior  citizens.  This  is 
"must"  legislation  that  Congress  must  adopt 
before  the  close  of  this  session.  The  volun- 
tary plan  which  I  have  Introduced  with  Sen- 
ators CooFER  of  Kentucky,  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, AnccN  and  Phoutt  of  Vermont. 
Casz  of  New  Jersey.  Powa  of  Hawaii,  and 
Keatikg  of  New  York,  Is  the  only  bill  now 
betore  the  Senate  on  which  it  can  take 
action  because  it  is  not  a  tax  measure  like 
the  bills  which  use  the  social  security  ap- 
proach and  therefore  must  be  initiated  first 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  My  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  ready  for  action. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  wide- 
spread recognition  that  support  from  the 
Federal  Gtjvemment  is  essential  for  any 
adequate  program  of  health  care  for  the 
older  citizen.  I  do  not  bellCTe  that  this 
inevitably  leads  to  socialized  medicine  or 
Government  domination  of  the  doctor-pa- 
tient relationship.  On  the  ctrntrary,  I  have 
demonstrated  through  my  bill  that  it  can 
be  accomplished  on  a  voluntary  ba^  by  the 
use  of  existing  cooperative  healtft  plans, 
group  i»actlce  imits,  prepayment  insurance 
and  other  private  plans  with  fuU  accommo- 
dation to  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 
The  needs  of  the  people  can  best  be  met 
by  cooperative  programs  between  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  the  bene- 
flciarlee.  This  Is  the  sound  principle  es- 
poused by  the  administration's  program  as 
proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng.  I 
prefer  my  biU  because  it  makes  possible 
greater  benefits  and  practically  no  deducti- 
bility duo  to  subscriber  participation  more  In 
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accord  with  subecriber's  meanB.  My  health 
insurance  bUl  provides  for  the  eetabUah- 
ment  of  State  programs  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wlU  contribute  on  a  match- 
ing basis  and  the  benefited  Indlvldiial  will 
also  contribute  If  financially  able  to  do  so. 
It  puts  the  emphasis  on  preventive  care,  as 
sound  medical  {nractlce  dictates,  and  thereby 
offers  a  way  out  of  the  danger  of  ovwutlll- 
zatlon  of  hospital  and  other  InstltuUonal 
facilities  by  making  physician's  care  practical 
and  simple  to  obtain.  The  bill  does  not 
compel  physicians  to  send  their  patients  to 
hospitals  m  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
law. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  briefly  the  reasons  why 
I  beUeve  the  bUl  which  I  have  Introduced 
with  my  seven  colleagues  can  become  Jaw 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress: 

First,  my  bUl  provides  medical  security 
rather  than  social  security  for  persons  66 
years  of  age  and  over — as  well  as  their 
spouses  no  matter  what  their  age.  It  Is 
based  on  the  dllferlng  medical  facilities  avail- 
able in  each  of  the  50  Stotes.  Availability 
of  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
laboratories  and  other  health  facilities  varies 
greatly  from  State  to  State — compare  med- 
ical costs  and  facilities  In  New  York  with 
Oklahoma,  Arizona  <x  Mississippi  and  you 
will  readily  understand  why  it  is  impossible 
to  specify  by  law  In  Washington,  DC.  ejcactly 
what  medical  aid  should  he  equally  available 
in  the  necessary  quantity  and  quality  in 
all  the  States  from  coast  to  coast.  The  bill, 
therefore,  gives  to  State  agencies — and  they 
know  local  conditions — the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  health  care  provided  that  the 
State  plan  Includes  certain  minimum  serv- 
ices and  standards  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Second,  there  Is  no  other  proposal  before 
the  CJongress  which  meets  all  the  desirable 
conditions  and  would  provide  all  the  bene- 
fits to  as  many  people  and  as  quickly  as  this 
bill.  It  is  estimated  that  good  basic  coverage 
of  health  care  for  people  over  65  can  be  pro- 
vided on  a  nationwide  group  basis  annually 
for  not  more  than  $156  per  person  even  In 
the  hlgh-co6t  parts  of  the  country.  At  least 
one-third  basic  health  coverage  under  this 
program  will  include  care  in  the  physician's 
office  or  in  your  own  home.  This  Is  the  kind 
of  coverage  senior  citizens  need  more  than 
any  other,  because  modern  medicines  can 
do  a  great  deal  preventively  to  keep  aging 
persons  well  enough  to  make  Institutional 
care  unnecessary.  Doctors  can  treat  many 
conditions  better  and  less  expensively  In  the 
home. 

Moreover,  hospitalization  or  the  equivalent 
cost  care  in  the  nursing  home  or  homes  for 
the  aged,  siu^ery.  laboratory  tests,  diagnostic 
X-rays,  drugs,  visiting  nurse  service,  and 
other  benefits  will  also  be  available  under 
this  bill. 

Third,  this  Is  a  voluxitary  plan — no  one  Is 
compelled  to  take  Just  one  plan  of  Insurance 
coverage  or  to  participate  In  any  plan  at 
all.  This  freedom  of  choice  is  the  American 
way  and  we  should  guard  It  zealovisly  In  all 
that  we  do.  Moreover,  this  plan  permits  the 
State  to  become  Its  own  Insurance  carrier  or 
to  build  on  existing  agencies,  companies,  and 
facilities  within  each  of  our  50  States  or  any 
combination  of  these — and  It  does  this  with- 
out establishing  a  large  bureaucracy  to  do 
the  Job.  By  permitting  the  State  Itself  as 
well  as  private  groups,  nonprofit  coopera- 
tives, group  practice  units,  and  prepayment 
health  Insxirance  companies — all  under  State 
supervision  to  come  in  under  the  plan,  It 
makes  use  of  the  practical  experience  and 
existing  facilities  developed  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  how  dlfllcult  it  will  be  to  get  50  States 
to  set  up  their  health  care  plans,  and  how 
long  It  will  take  to  get  the  program  going. 
These  critics  ought  to  take  a  good  look  at 
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record  of  PWeral-State  cooperation. 
Whit  thto  bin  proposes  Is  nothing  new.  It 
jiattcmed  on  the  Hill -Burton  Hospital 
Oonitructlon  Act  of  1946,  one  of  the  most 
sucqeesful  health  programs  we  have  had. 
record  shows  that  within  2  years  after 
ijecame  law,  all  but  one  of  the  States 
operating  within  the  program  under 
their  own  plans.  Tou  can't  do  mxich  better 
tha^  that  with  any  program  of  this  size  and 
The  record  of  the  new  health  care 
for  over  2  million  Federal  em- 
and  their  estimated  2  million  de- 
pendents is  also  a  major  illustration  of  the 
pra<  tlcallty  of  my  bill  and  of  the  Flemmlng 
pro(  ram. 

W  here  a  program  Is  so  urgent,  and  the 
emergency  so  generally  recognized,  how  can 
anyone  assume  that  the  individual  States 
win  not  be  as  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
their  citizens  as  the  Federal  Government? 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Public  Health 
Sen  Ice  In  1798,  the  Federal  Government  has 
recognized  Its  responsibility  toward  promot- 
ing the  health  and  welfare  needs  of  the 
geniiral  public.  Through  the  Public  Health 
Sen  Ice  the  Federal  Government  has  pio- 
neeied  in  many  areas  of  research,  hospital 
con  itructlon  and  other  areas  where  major 
neei  Is  could  not  have  been  met  without  such 
assistance.  Today,  however,  we  face  an 
emergency  situation  which  calls  for  acceler- 
ate* action  based  on  hard  facts  and  con- 
side  red  Judgment. 

^  ith  the  enactment  of  a  major  health  care 
bill  by  the  Congress,  almost  immediately  an 
eno'mous  burden  will  be  placed  on  this  Na- 
ttor  s  medical  resources  and  Its  personnel, 
no  matter  what  safeguards  against  over- 
utULzatlon  are  Included.  Congress  will  have 
to  mtlclpate  and  make  provision  to  meet 
thh  situation. 

N  y  bill  to  establish  a  Health  Services 
Stuly  Conjmisslon,  which  Is  pending  be- 
fon  the  Senate  Committee  on  Lpabor  and 
Put  lie  Welfare,  would  study  our  health  serv- 
ice needs,  determine  the  effect  of  health  care 
insurance  on  ova  medical  personnel  and  fa- 
clli  .les  and  pinpoint  the  areas  which  must  be 
expinded.  For  example,  there  Is  need  for  a 
continuing  study  of  hospital  costs  and  hos- 
pital utilization.  Medical  science  has  made 
treiiendous  strides  in  the  last  decade,  there 
is  f  reater  availability  of  various  specialized 
serT  ices,  and  our  medical  institutions  have 
kep  t  pace.  At  the  same  time,  however,  costs 
havs  gone  up  and  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
hos  >ltal  salary  levels  are  notoriously  low, 
pajroU  expenditures  have  Increased  sub- 
stantially. Despite  all  efforts  to  reduce  the 
COS'  of  Illness  to  patients,  we  can  expect  that 
the  per  diem  cost  of  hospital  care  will  con- 
tlni  le  to  Increase  In  the  years  ahead. 

There  Is  also  great  need  for  more  profes- 
sior  al  personnel.  We  need  more  doctors,  we 
neel  more  nurses,  and  we  need  more  money 
for  construction  of  medical  facilities  of  all 
kin  Is.  The  growing  recognition  of  this  is 
att<  sted  to  in  a  report  issued  by  the  Surgeon 
Ger  eral's  Consultant  Group  on  Medical  Edu- 
catlon,  entitled  "Physicians  for  a  Growing 
America."  It  calls  for  a  $1  billion,  10-year 
prO|  3-am  to  expand  and  extend  our  country's 
me<  leal  school  facilities.  At  least  20  to  24 
nev  medical  schools  are  contemplated  under 
thli  program,  and  at  least  22  new  dental 
schitols  are  also  recommended.  The  cost  of 
this  program  would  be  met  over  a  10-year 
period  with  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
$500  million  and  the  remainder  to 
from  States,  industry,  private  founda- 
and  other  philanthropic  groups, 
have  Introduced  legislation  In  the  Con- 
to  provide  an  additional  $250  million 
l|>ans  for  construction  of  college,  student- 
,  and  Intern  housing.  The  Federal  col- 
housing  loan  program  has  been  enor- 
popular,  and  under  my  bill,  $25 
would  be  earmarked  for  new  housing 
for  nurses  and  Interns  and  another 
million  for  related  facilities. 
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In  addition  to  Federal  and  SUte  efforts  to 
close  the  gap  In  medical  needs,  concerted 
drives  must  be  made  to  raise  the  present 
level  of  Individual  giving  and  private  phil- 
anthropy to  support  hospitals  and  related 
facilities.  About  3  percent  of  our  total  medi- 
cal bill  Is  paid  for  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, but  that  represents  an  Increase  of 
less  than  1  percent  in  giving  from  these 
sources  la  the  three  decades  since  1929. 
There  have  been  vast  changes  In  the  con- 
struction of  our  society  since  that  time  and  a 
tremendous  increase  in  our  standards  of  liv- 
ing. But  it  Is  obvious  that  the  awareness 
of  the  need  to  support  voluntary  health  or- 
ganizations has  not  kept  the  pace.  This 
awareness  must  be  Increased  In  every  seg- 
ment of  our  population,  and  a  much  larger 
share  of  the  responsibility  must  be  assumed 
by  the  community  If  we  are  to  sustain  our 
traditional  practice  of  relying  on  local  and 
State  agencies  as  well  as  private  groupw  for 
the  largest  part  of  the  Nation's  health  needs. 

The  rich  benefits  which  the  health,  medi- 
cal, and  related  sciences  can  provide  toward 
a  better  life  should  be  made  available  equal- 
ly to  all  ages  of  people  and  all  economic 
groups.  Top  priority  should,  of  course,  be 
given  to  the  prevention  of  disease  and  dis- 
ability, but  we  must  also  make  medical  care 
and  hospital  care  of  the  highest  quality 
available  to  all  who  need  it. 

Fot  more  than  a  decade,  I  have  been  vitally 
Interested  In  health  legislation  which  woiUd 
provide  adequate  health  care,  medical  re- 
search, and  construction  of  facilities  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  needs  of  our  popula- 
tion. I  have  supported  sound  planning  to 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  our  health  serv- 
ice system  and  to  Improve  and  expand  p\ib- 
Itc   health  services  and  research. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  three  major 
areas  which  I  have  outlined  In  this  address 
call  for  urgent  action  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  want  a  Federal  law  that  will 
help  provide  health  care  for  our  older  citi- 
zens— not  a  political  Issue. 

I  want  a  Federal  law  that  will  step  up  our 
building  of  new  health  service  facilities  and 
provide  more  medical  personnel  to  meet  the 
need  which  our  population  will  face  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

And  I  want  a  Federal  commission  to  be 
set  up  which  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  making  a  continuing  study  and  assess- 
ment of  what  we  have  and  where  we  are 
going  in  health  care  so  that  our  people  will 
be  provided  with  health  services  compatible 
with  a  nation  that  enjoys  the  highest  living 
standards  in  the  world. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Peace  Corps  of  Amer- 
ican young  men  to  assist  the  peoples  of 
the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world 
to  learn  the  basic  skills  necessary  to 
combat  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and 
hunger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3675)  to  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  of  young  men  to  assist  the  peoples 
of  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  to 
learn  the  basic  skills  necessary  to  com- 
bat poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  hun- 
ger, introduced  by  Mr.  Hxtmphriy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
realize  that  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
is  veiT  late  in  the  session.  I  wanted  the 
bill  to  be  printed  and  appropriately  re- 
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f erred  so  that  it  could  be  the  subject  of 
discussion  and  the  subject  of  intensive 
study  during  the  coming  months,  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  first  session  of 
the  87th  Congress.  It  is  my  hope  I  may 
be  here  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  develop  a 
genuine  people-to-people  program  in 
which  talented  and  dedicated  young 
American  men  will  teach  basic  agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  techniques,  literacy, 
the  English  language,  and  other  school 
subjects,  and  sanitation  and  health  pro- 
cedures in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

A  respected  American  diplomat  said 
recently  before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Policy  Machinery  that 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  understand 
words  at  diplomatic  conferences  quite  so 
easily  as  it  understands  situations.  In 
other  words,  the  specific  situation  of  the 
United  States  enjoying  good  relations 
with  non-CommurUst  countries  and  help- 
ing them  along  to  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency is  much  more  persuasive  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  the  most  articulate 
statement  prepared  for  a  foreign  min- 
isters' or  summit  conference. 

One  of  the  most  explosive  situations 
today  is  that  the  rich  nations  are  getting 
richer  and  the  poor  nations  are  getting 
poorer.  Communism  is  nurtured  not  so 
much  by  poverty  as  it  Is  by  frustration. 
The  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  seen  our  magazines  and  our 
movies,  and  they  say.  "Why  cannot  we 
live  like  that?"  They  see  the  gap  grow- 
ing greater  rather  than  less,  and  they 
desperately  desire  to  break  through  the 
sound  barrier  of  modernization.  In  this 
type  of  a  situation,  communism  can  often 
look  attractive.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  must  offer  them  a  suitable  alternative. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  not  meant  primarily  as  an  anti- 
Communist  measure.  If  Marx  and 
Engels  had  never  lived,  there  still  would 
be  just  as  much  need  for  action  to  de- 
velop the  potential  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations.  We  in  the  West  must  not  only 
think  about  negative  policies  to  stop 
communism — but  also  about  creative  ef- 
forts which  reflect  our  own  elevating 
visions  of  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we 
would  like  to  see  mankind  live. 

We  are  living  in  the  most  revolutionary 
epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Events  which  used  to  take  centuries  to 
develop  are  now  taking  place  In  a  few 
years.  The  Imagination  and  boldness  of 
our  plans  must  be  consonant  with  the 
greatly  accelerated  pace  of  our  age.  It 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced this  bill. 

Before  discussing  the  bill's  provisions, 
let  me  say  that  a  Peace  Corps  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  disctissed  publicly  for 
2  years.  Whenever  I  have  mentioned 
the  proposal,  It  has  received  an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response.  I  have 
received  a  steady  flow  of  letters  on  this 
subject,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  one  let- 
ter In  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

Several  months  ago,  Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  late 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger  introduced  a 
bin,  which  has  subsequently  been  passed 


as  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act,  which  calls  for  a  study  looking 
toward  such  a  Peace  Corps.  I  applaud 
their  vision  and  statesmanship  in  Intro- 
ducing such  a  bill.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  its  principles.  My  bill  differs 
in  that,  instead  of  asking  for  a  study  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  it  asks  for  the  Peace 
Corps  Itself.  There  Is  sufficient  evidence 
now  In  hand  to  justify  moving  directly  to 
the  formation  of  such  a  corps  now,  rather 
than  waiting  for  a  study  to  be  made. 

As  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
Peace  Corps  will  be  a  separate  agency, 
but  will  work  in  the  closest  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  State,  the  U£. 
Information  Agency,  and  especially  the 
Intel-national  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion. Discretionary  provisions  are  In- 
cluded so  that  the  President  could  place 
the  agency  within  an  existing  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. This  would  allow  the  President 
flexibility  In  the  administration  of  our 
overall  foreign  aid  program.  However  it 
is  administered,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  whole  orientation  of  the 
corps  and  Director  must  be  toward  the 
people-to-people  approach.  The  basic 
people-to-people  orientation  is  sometimes 
missing  In  the  way  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram is  carried  out. 

A  maximum  of  500  would  be  enlisted 
Into  the  corps  the  first  year.  Thereafter, 
the  corps  would  be  gradually  Increased 
so  that  there  would  be  no  more  than  5,000 
the  fourth  year. 

It  Is  desirable  to  begin  with  the 
smaller  number  of  500  so  that  the  In- 
evitable kinks  can  be  worked  out  the 
first  year.  If,  after  4  years,  the  Con- 
gress deemed  that  the  corps  could  use- 
fully be  expanded,  then  the  Congress 
could  amend  the  act. 

The  term  of  enlistment  would  be  3 
years.  The  first  year  would  consist  of 
an  intensive  area  and  langtiage-study 
program.  Members  of  the  corps  will 
learn  from  Government  officials,  foreign 
lecturers,  and  members  of  the  academic 
community  about  the  economic,  social, 
cultural,  and  political  factors  of  the  par- 
ticular areas  where  they  will  be  sta- 
tioned. Further,  they  will  receive  a 
thorough  grounding  in  American  public 
policy  and  contemporary  thought.  If 
our  young  people  are  to  be  good  r^re- 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States,  they 
must  have  a  sound  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can policy  and  the  principles  which  un- 
derhe  that  policy.  Finally,  the  members 
will  undergo  an  intensive  language 
training  in  the  particular  tongue  of  the 
area  in  which  they  are  to  serve.  It  Is  of 
the  utmost  Importance  that  our  people 
be  able  to  communicate,  if  this  is  to  be 
a  people-to-people  program  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Approximately  the 
first  6  months  of  the  orientation  course 
will  be  in  the  United  States.  Hie  sec- 
ond 6  months  will  be  in  the  areas  where 
the  particular  members  will  serve.  Dur- 
ing the  second  6  monttis,  the  Youth 
Corps  member  will  concentrate  more  on 
language  study  and  practical  field  train- 
ing. 

The  administrator  of  the  corps  should 
endeavor  to  gain  the  eo(^)e3ration  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  In  granting 
academic  credit  for  partlclpatloa  in  the 
orientaticm  course. 


The  year's  oiientation  is  a  most  essen- 
tial part  of  the  whole  program.  It 
would  be  better  not  to  have  the  program 
at  all  than  to  send  out  people  who  are 
Ill-prepared  and  unfamiliar  with  the  Job 
which  lies  ahead.  The  necessity  for  a 
3 -year  enlistment  should  also  be  clear. 
As  the  orientation  takes  a  year,  they 
should  spend  at  least  2  years  in  the  field. 

Entrants  into  the  corps  would  be 
chosen  with  great  selectivity. 

Every  bit  of  evidence  at  hand  suggests 
that  there  will  be  many  applicants  for 
every  one  opening.  The  International 
Voluntary  Services,  a  private  organiza- 
tion with  somewhat  the  same  type  pro- 
gram— but  on  a  more  limited  basis— -can 
only  take  1  out  of  10  applicants. 

Aspirants  selected  must  not  be  less 
than  21V2  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
induction.  They  must  be  highly  qualified 
In  a  particular  skill  and  must  demon- 
strate enthusiasm  and  dedication  to  the 
objectives  of  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
They  should  be  willing  to  serve  in  rela- 
tively primitive  areas.  They  must  be 
essentially  adaptable  persons,  be  pliys- 
Ically  fit,  and  emotionally  and  intellec- 
tually mature. 

For  every  team  of  Peace  Corps  mem- 
bers, there  would  be  an  older  and  more 
experienced  group  leader. 

One  of  the  critical  projects  the  mem- 
bers would  imdertake  would  be  to  teach 
literacy.  Surely,  there  is  no  greater 
need  in  the  world  today  than  that  of 
teaching  people  to  read.  Over  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  illiterate.  There  Is  no  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  can 
compete  In  today's  world  without  a  lit- 
erate population.  One  cannot  read  the 
simplest  Instructions  on  a  seed  packet 
or  directions  on  how  to  run  an  uncom- 
plicated machine  without  being  literate. 
The  half  of  the  world  today  which  is  in 
poverty  and  hunger  and  disease  also  hap- 
pens to  be  the  Illiterate  half. 

Further,  democracy  Itself  rests  upon 
the  premise  that  there  is  a  literate,  well- 
informed  electorate. 

There  is  a  terrific  hunger  all  around 
the  world  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 
Thus,  many  of  the  Peace  Corps  members 
could  teach  literacy.  Nine -tenths  of  the 
world's  languages  are  easier  to  teach 
than  English,  and  it  is  an  established 
fact  that  one  need  not  even  know  a  par- 
ticular language  in  order  to  teach  people 
how  to  read  it. 

Another  great  need  is  for  English- 
speaking  teachers.  School  systems  In, 
for  example,  former  British  colonies  in 
Africa  need  qualified  American  college 
graduates  to  teach  imtll  such  a  time  as 
those  countries  educate  enough  of  their 
own  people  to  be  tetuihers.  Especially, 
there  Is  a  burning  need  for  teachers  to 
instruct  in  the  EInglish  language.  For 
example,  the  former  French  colony  of 
Guinea  is  the  one  coimtry  in  Africa  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  sub- 
stantial incursions,  llie  only  ace  we 
have  in  the  deck  is  that  the  Ouinean 
Government  wants  to  make  English  the 
country's  second  language,  and  they  des- 
perately want  English  teachers.  As  of 
this  moment,  the  American  Government 
has  be^i  able  to  supply  exactly  one  Eng- 
lidi  teacher  for  the  whole  country.    The 
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country  of  Liberia  has  asked  us  for  60 
E^lish  teachers. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  sullying 
teachers  and  literacy  instructois.  there 
is  also,  of  course,  the  compelllnK  need 
for  training  in  basic  agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial techniques.  This  is  so  mani- 
festly obvious  that  I  do  not  think  the 
point  needs  elaboration.  I  should  only 
point  out  that  our  helping  the  people  to 
help  themselves  can  have  dramatic  ef- 
fects on  their  increase  in  indxistrial  pro- 
ductivity and  agricultural  yield. 

There  are  other  programs  on  which 
the  Peace  Corps  could  embark,  including 
community  development,  youth  organi- 
zations, social  welfare,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  sanitation  and  health  pro- 
grams. Members  of  the  corps  who  had 
obtained  degrees  in  public  health  or  who 
had  graduated  from  medical  schools 
could  suggest  ways  in  which  even  simple 
Improvements  might  drastically  reduce 
the  disease  rate  of  particular  areas. 

A  3-year  term  of  service  in  the  Peace 
Corps  would  be  considered  as  fulfilling 
peacetime  military  obligations  except  for 
Reserve  requirements.  And,  of  course, 
corps  members  would  be  liable  to  the 
draft  in  times  of  war  or  national  emer- 
gency. A  comparatively  small  ijercent- 
a;?e  of  the  men  of  selective  service  age 
are  now  being  inducted  into  the  armed 
services,  and  since,  at  the  most.  1.650  a 
year  would  be  inducted  into  the  corps, 
this  would  be  no  great  drain  on  the  avail- 
able manpower  reserve  of  the  military. 

Anyone  seeking  to  avoid  peacetime 
military  service  would  be  further  dis- 
couraged from  joining  the  corps,  be- 
cause: First,  the  term  of  service  is  3.  in- 
stead of  the  normal  2  years  for  the 
Army;  secondly,  there  are  no  veterans' 
benefits  involved;  thirdly,  members  will 
often  live  in  primitive  areas  and  have 
more  arduous  tasks  than  they  normally 
would  in  peacetime  service;  four,  if  the 
members  are  discharged  from  the  Peace 
Corps  for  disciplinary  reasons,  they  are 
then  liable  to  the  provisions  of  selective 
sei-vice;  and.  fifth,  salaries  would  be 
roughly  equivalent  to  those  paid  the  en- 
listed rank. 

Members  of  the  Peace  Corr>s  would 
only  serve  in  a  particular  country  on  the 
invitation  of  a  foreign  government.  A 
bilateral  commission  consisting  of  per- 
sons from  the  United  States  and  the  host 
government  would  be  established  so  that 
the  participating  nation  could  advise  the 
United  States  of  the  major  needs  of  the 
country.  In  this  way.  the  other  country 
would  be  participating  in  this  program 
as  a  partner,  not  as  a  charity  case. 

Before  concluding,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  briefly  to  allude  to  the  Interna- 
tional Voluntary  Services,  the  organiza- 
tion which  has  the  experience  most  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  proposed  Peace 
Corps.  IVS  is  a  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, and  it  takes  contracts  from 
ICA  and  fovmdations.  IVS  employs 
young  men  22  years  or  older  to  work  in 
agricultural  and  other  projects  in  the 
newly  developing  areas.  These  ideal- 
istic, talented  young  men  are  oriented 
toward  the  people-to-people  approach, 
and  according  to  every  accoimt,  they 
have  enjoyed  extraordinary  success. 
Two  examples  will  suffice. 
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A  team  of  eight  IVS  agricultural 
specialists  set  up  an  experimental  sta- 
tic n  in  Laos.  In  a  country  where  the 
per  capita  annual  Income  is  less  than 
$1  K)  a  year,  they  developed  a  fiber  which 
wculd  bring  in  $1,500  per  acre.  The 
Lao  Oovemment  was  so  impressed  that 
it  las  requested  11  more  teams  just  like 
th  it  one,  one  for  each  province. 

Two  rVB  young  men  operated  a  33- 
ac  -e  experimental  farm  in  Egypt.  When 
thi;  Suez  crisis  broke  out  in  1956,  our 
G<  vemment  evacuated  them.  One  of  the 
fir  it  requests  that  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
m(  nt  made  of  ours  after  the  crisis  had 
su  >sided  was,  "Get  those  2  men  back 
th  ;re,  and  give  u.s  10  more  just  like  them. 
Tt  eir  fame  has  spread  up  and  down  the 
Ni  e." 

'  The  rVS  men,  being  young  and  without 
fai  lilies,  spend  most  of  their  spare  time 
wi  h  the  local  populaces.  In  most  cases. 
th(iy  have  been  invited  to  participate  in 
community  cultural  affairs.  In  their  of! 
hojrs,  they  have  been  besieged  by  peo- 
ple to  teach  them  the  English  language. 
In  short,  they  have  been  goodwill  am- 
ba  isadors  of  the  best  sort. 

:VS  has  been  able  to  operate  at  a 
coit  of  $6,000  r>er  man.  including,  over- 
he  id.  as  compared  to  a  cost  of  $25,000 
pe  •  man  in  ICA.  This  is  partly  because 
of  the  lower  salaries.  Thus,  there  is 
evi;i-y  ass'j.rance  that  the  Peace  Corps 
prjgram  would  get  a  maximum  mileage 
f  r(  m  a  minimum  amount  of  cost. 

:  conclude  with  these  thoughts.  Mr. 
Prssident.  There  is  a  great  body  of 
idiialistic  and  talented  young  men  in  this 
comtry  who  are  longing  to  have  their 
energies  harnessed.  The  Peace  Corps 
wculd  tap  those  vital  resources.  There 
is  nothing  which  will  build  greater  peo- 
pl(!-to-people  and  government-to-gov- 
emment  relationships  than  to  have  fine 
yoing  American  men  helping  the  people 
of  the  emerging  countries  to  help  them- 
selves.  They  will  not  only  act  as  in- 
stiuctors  but  also  will  show  that  they 
ar;  not  afraid  to  dirty  their  hands  ia 
th  ?ir  conmion  endeavor. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  the  gradu- 
ati!S  from  the  Peace  Corps  will  form  a 
lai  ge  pool  of  experienced  young  men, 
tnined  in  some  of  the  more  remote  lan- 
guages and  knowledge  of  the  emerging 
areas,  from  which  our  Foreign  Service, 
IC  \.  and  USIA  can  draw. 

ilr.  President,  in  this  turbulent  decade 
of  the  1960's  we  need  imaginative  and 
constructive  plans  for  action  which  are 
co:Tsonant  with  the  greatness  and  hu- 
mijiltarian  ideals  of  this  Nation.  It  is 
foi  this  reason  that  I  have  proposed  the 
Pe  ace  Corps. 

"At.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  commentary  by  the  noted 
radio  commentator  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  Mr.  Edward  P.  Mor- 
ga  3,  in  his  analysis  of  the  proposal  made 
by  Representative  Reuss  and  my  own 
pr  >posal  to  establish  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

]n  a  Senate  speecb  last  week.  Chairman 
Wi  Lxxuc  PcTLBUGHT  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Coxunlttee  deecrfbed  the  administration's 
miitaal  seemtty   program,   on   wtdch   final 


action  Is  pending  In  Congress,  as  a  "plate 
of  warmed-over  grits."  Defending  the 
principle  of  foreign  aid  as  being  as  necessary 
to  the  country  as  a  life  Insurance  policy  to 
a  family,  Pulbrioht  scored  the  administration 
for  lack  of  Initiative  and  long-range  planning 
which  he  held  essential  to  the  program "s  suc- 
cessful continuity.  Still,  he  conceded,  there 
is  nourishment  in  warmed-over  grits  and  re- 
luctantly he  endorsed  the  legislation  a.s 
better  than  nothing. 

In  this  package,  however,  there  is  at  lea.st 
one  germ  of  a  promising  Idea.  It  Is  to  give 
eligible  young  Americans  a  chance  to  work 
on  foreign  aid  projects  in  the  fleld  as  an 
alternative  to  the  military  draft.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  Includes  a  $10,000  Item  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  recruiting  10.000  youths  for  a 
2-year  hitch  on  technical  assistance  Jobs. 
This  approach  was  cosponsored  by  Congress- 
man Hekrt  Rirnss.  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  of  Oregon, 
both  D.^mocrats.  Minnesota's  Senator  Hu- 
bert HuMPHRFY  argues  a  study  Is  unneces- 
sary, says  we  already  know  what  the  problems 
are.  and  he  is  preparing  a  bill  for  direct  ac- 
tion— a  3-year  tour  (a  year  longer  than  the 
draft  but  at  b.isic  Army  pay  without  vet- 
erans' benelitsi  beginning  with  500  the  flrbt 
ycitr  and  building  eventually  to  10.000. 

Tlie  response  on  various  campuses  which 
have  rau;3ht  vind  of  it  ha.s  been  enthusiastic 
but  the  unofficial  State  Department  and  In- 
ternutional  Cooperation  Administration  rt-- 
H.^ti  n  s<j  f.ir  is  something  as  folh^ws:  "It's  a 
nice  Kiea  but.  gee  we  already  have  all  thcc 
other  prob'cnis." 

Interestingly  enough,  the  exciting  experi- 
ences of  a  small  private  outfit  in  this  field 
calletl  International  Voluntary  Ser\lces,  may 
eventually  bring  the  bureaucrats  around 
IVS,  run  largely  by  ex-mlsslonarles  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis,  has  contr.icted  with  founda- 
tions and  ICA  to  man  such  projects  as  agri- 
cultural experiment  str.tions  in  Laos  and 
Egypt.  Already  both  Governments  have  re- 
quc-^ted  more  of  these  young  uniigly  Ameri- 
cans. The  two  trj-lng  new  crops  along  the 
Nile  are  beseeched  by  Egyptians  -to 
teach  them  English  In  their  spare  time.  Ap- 
parently this  i>erson-to-person  contact  on 
the  griis-srcots  level  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
success  for  IVS.  whose  candidates  are  c.Tre- 
fully  selected  not  only  for  their  skills  but 
for  a  kind  of  pioneering  spirit:  only  1  In 
10  qualifie?! 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Issue  of  Com- 
rnonv.CTl  magazine  on  his  plan  for  a  "Point 
4  Youth  Corps,"  Congressman  Rit'ss  writes 
that  "too  often  we  seem  to  emphasize  mili- 
tary alliance  with  corrupt  or  reactionary 
leaders:  furnishing  military  hardware  which 
all  loo  frequently  Is  t\irned  on  the  people 
of  the  country  we  are  presumably  helping  ' 
(Shades  of  Turkey  and  Korea.)  Rfxss 
spe.iks  of  "grandiose  and  massive  projects  ' 
and  hordes  of  American  officials  living  aloof 
in  enclaves  in  the  country's  capital  "  And 
he  asks:  "Would  we  not  be  farther  along  If 
we  relied  more  heavily  on  a  group  of  some 
thousands  of  young  Americans  willing  to 
help  with  an  Irrigation  project,  digging  a  vil- 
lage well,  or  setting  up  a  rural  school?" 

One  of  the  things  which  steamed  up  Sen- 
ator Humphrey's  enthusiasm  originally  w»s 
this  kind  of  modern  pioneering  concept. 
Applicants  would  have  to  have  three  main 
assets:  real  skill,  real  enthusiasm,  and  a  cer- 
tain political  and  social  maturity  with  a 
minimuni  age  of  22.  The  recruits  would 
take  a  1-year  training  course,  half  In  the 
United  States,  half  in  tlie  country  where  they 
were  assigned.  Their  Jobs?  Teaching  liter- 
acy, teaching  English,  basic  agricultural  and 
Industrial  skills,  sanitation  and  health  tech- 
niques   and    many   other    functions. 

Carefully  applied,  this  approach  to  foreign 
aid  covild  do  a  great  deal  to  transform  the 
program  from  a  plate  of  warmed-over  grits 
to  a  large  nourUhlng  helping  of  frontlers- 
manshlp  In  a  rich  American  tradition. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  an  excellent 
proposal.  It  Is  constructive.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
some  questions  in  regard  to  the  proposal. 
I  think  it  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. 

As  I  imderstand  the  proposal,  it  would 
provide  an  alternative  for  a  few  very 
carefully  selected  young  men,  who  would 
be  otherwise  subject  to  the  draft,  who 
would  be  enabled  to  serve  for  a  period 
of  time  instead  In  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Only  for  peacetime 
service.  It  would  not  exclude  anyone 
from  military  service  in  case  of  national 
emergency  or  in  case  of  hostilities,  nor 
would  it  exclude  anyone  from  Reserve 
requirements. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  mind  repeating  what  are 
the  provisions  which  would  prevent  this 
proposal  from  becoming  an  opportunity 
for  young  people  to  dodge  the  draft,  to 
obtain  a  softer  service  and  escape  their 
obligations  to  their  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  indeed.  I 
shall  read  from  the  description  of  the 
bill. 

First,  I  point  out  that  there  is  a  3 -year 
term  of  service  in  the  Peace  Corps,  In- 
stead of  the  normal  2  years  for  the  Army. 

The  participants  would  be  liable  for 
the  provisions  of  Selective  Service  in 
time  of  war  or  in  time  of  national  emer- 
gency. Likewise,  they  would  be  liable  for 
Reserve  requirements  upon  completion  of 
their  service  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

There  are  no  veterans"  benefits  in- 
volved. 

Members  might  be  required  to  live  in 
primitive  areas. 

If  these  men  were  discharged  from  the 
corps  they  would  be  immediately  liable 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act. 

Finally,  the  salaries  would  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  those  paid  to  enlisted  men 
in  the  armed  services. 

In  other  words,  we  are  proposing  to 
take  only  1,650  men  a  year,  which  is  a 
very  limited  number,  in  Selective  Service. 
If  the  need  were  stepped  up  and  if  there 
should  be  a  national  emergency,  then 
the.se  men  in  the  Peace  Coips  would  be 
immediately  liable  for  any  call  of  their 
country  for  military  service,  as  well  as 
anyone  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
plesise  indicate  what  kind  of  a  sp>eciflc 
need  there  Is  for  the  services  these  young 
men  would  perform  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries  such  as  in  Africa  and  in 
Asia? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Well,  one  great  op- 
portunity we  have  is  to  let  these  young 
people  go  particularly  into  the  arer.s 
where  there  is  a  great  degree  of  illiteracy, 
as  teachers  and  trainers,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  native  populations,  at  a  cost  which 
does  not  encompass  the  figures  involved 
in  the  present  ICA  program. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  requires  ap- 
proximately $25,000  a  year  now  to  sup- 
port a  person  in  the  ICA  in  the  technical 
service  program.    The  proposed  program 


is  estimated  to  cost  about  $6,000  a  year 
I)er  person,  which  is  a  saving  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount. 

Additionally,  the  program  Is  designed 
as  a  people-to-people  program,  and  one 
that  has  limited  functions  to  perform, 
such  as  in  public  health,  education,  and 
in  community  development,  and  not  In 
the  broad  economic  aspects,  such  as 
the  ICA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
then  saying  the  proposed  program  can- 
not in  any  sense  replace  or  displace  what 
the  ICA  is  doing;  it  would  supplement 
that  program;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram does  supplement  the  ICA  program, 
and  it  should  not  be  looked  upon  as 
something  to  supplant.  It  is  not  some- 
thing "in  place  of."  It  Is  something  to 
add  to  what  we  are  presently  doing.  In 
the  first  year  of  operations  500  trained 
men  would  be  selected  from  the  entire 
United  States.  They  would  be  trained 
in  public  health,  trained  in  education,  or 
trained  in  some  skill.  They  would  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  qualifications. 
Those  500  men  would  be  told,  "If  you 
are  willing  to  give  3  years  of  your  time, 
we  are  willing  to  assign  you  to  certain 
areas  of  the  world." 

Such  a  program  of  long-term  commit- 
ments to  certain  areas  of  the  world  is 
exactly  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  quid  pro  quo 
would  be  that  for  this  service  of  3  years 
they  would  discharge  their  obligation  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Subject,  however, 
to  serving  in  the  Reserve. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  During  a  national 
emergency  or  wartime,  however,  they 
would  be  subject  to  being  called  up  for 
active  duty  just  as  other  young  men  are. 
If  there  was  any  disciplinary  action 
taken,  those  disciplined  would  be  imme- 
diately liable  for  military  service. 

At  present  a  young  man  in  college  is 
exempt  from  military  service  for  the 
period  of  time  he  is  in  college.  Many 
students  are  relieved  from  military  serv- 
ice because  of  the  limited  calls  under 
the  current  Selective  Service  program. 
So,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  pro- 
posed program  would  not  remove  the  ob- 
ligation of  military  service.  Members  of 
the  corps,  upon  completion  of  3  years 
of  service,  would  in  time  of  peace  still  be 
subject  to  serve  in  the  Aimed  Forces  Re- 
serve. And  in  time  of  war  they  would 
be  subject  to  the  call  to  duty  under  Se- 
lective Service  the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  for 
this  kind  of  opportunity  on  college 
campuses  all  over  the  country,  and  that 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  young 
people  who  are  very  eager  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
particular  way?  As  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  the  bill  would 
not  eliminate  their  obligation  to  serve 
their  country  in  the  event  of  war  or  in 
the  event  of  emergency.  They  would 
still  be  liable  for  that  kind  of  service. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  the 
proposed   legislation   provides  that   in- 


stead of  peacetime  training  in  the  mili- 
tary forces,  or  peacetime  service,  young 
men  under  the  program  would  have  1 
year  of  training,  particularly  in  foreign 
languages,  or  a  specific  lang:uage,  which 
would  give  them  a  particular  kind  of 
usefulness  abroad.  Then  for  the  wage 
of  any  Army  private  they  would  serve  as 
teachers  or  in  other  vitally  necessary  jobs 
in  some  underdeveloped  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  complete  the 
thought  which  I  started  by  saying  that  I 
have  fotmd  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
young  people  to  engage  in  such  a  pro- 
gram as  is  proposed  to  be  great.  Ideal- 
ism is  common  to  youth.  This  kind  of 
idealism  and  desire  to  serve  one's  coun- 
try, to  do  so  in  a  practical  way,  to  do  so 
in  a  way  which  would  permit  them  to  re- 
turn to  America,  to  marry,  to  settle  down, 
and  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  career  that 
most  Americans  have,  is  a  great  national 
resource.  The  bill  provides  an  unusual 
and  wonderful  opportunity  to  tap  and 
use  this  resource  by  permitting  our 
young  people  to  serve  their  Nation  and 
mankind.  It  seems  to  me  the  idealism 
we  have  is  not  being  tapped.  It  is  seek- 
ing an  outlet  in  a  constructive,  practical, 
and  economical  way.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  very  usefully  and  sensibly 
takes  advantage  of  this  desire  for  and  on 
behalf  of  our  country. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  observation  is 
that  yovmg  people  are  very  desirous  to 
obtain  this  program  and  to  engage  in 
this  kind  of  work.  However,  the  num- 
ber involved  is  minimal.  We  would  not 
have  a  peace  cor{>s  of  2  million  men. 
such  as  we  have  in  the  armed  services. 
The  total  which  is  contemplated  In  the 
first  year  would  be  only  500.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  would  increase  that 
number  to  as  high  as  5.000.  TTiose  who 
would  come  under  the  program  would  be 
highly  selected.  I  limit  the  number  be- 
cause I  think  the  Congress  will  wish  to 
review  the  program  no  matter  what  may 
happen  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

The  bill  would  in  no  way  weaken  the 
military  security  of  our  covmtry.  It 
would  strengthen  it.  It  in  no  way  would 
remove  the  obligation  of  military  service 
in  time  of  critical  need  for  the  partici- 
pants. The  bill  merely  provides  that  in 
peacetime  we  would  wage  war  on  disease, 
hunger,  illiteracy,  and  poverty,  and  that 
to  do  so  we  enlist  a  certain  number  of 
talented,  capable,  trained  young  people 
to  wage  war  on  the  real  enemies,  the 
real  enemies  being  Ignorance,  fear,  prej- 
udice, hatred,  hunger,  and  disease. 

We  say  to  those  young  men,  "We  offer 
you  a  program  with  an  obligation  for  3 
years.  You  are  imder  strict  discipline. 
You  have  to  prepare  yourself.  You  must 
be  over  21  years  of  age.  You  mvist  have 
a  skill  that  is  needed.  You  must  be  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  primitive  areas  of  the 
world  and  live  under  native  conditions. 
You  must  fulfill  your  full  term  of  service. 
If  you  do  not  complete  such  term  of  serv- 
ice, you  will  leave  Immediately  for  peace- 
time military  service,  and  even  after  you 
have  fulfilled  your  term  of  service  over- 
seas In  the   peacetime   corps,  you  are 
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placed  in  the  Reserve  and  subject  to  ac- 
tive military  service  in  time  ot  national 
emergency  or  war." 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  such  a 
program  would  put  manpower  to  work 
In  the  real  war,  in  the  struggle  that  we 
need  to  win  in  Indonesia  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  on  that  point.  I  shall  conclude  my 
part  of  the  colloquy  by  saying  that  the 
purpose  of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
of  course,  is  to  help  us  achieve  peace. 
The  pxirsuit  of  peace,  a  just  peace  with 
freedom  is  the  reason  these  young  men 
in  the  Armed  Forces  are  being  trained. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  propos- 
ing a  direct  way  for  some  yoimg  men  to 
serve  exactly  the  same  pxuTXise  by  work- 
ing for  their  coimtry  by  seeking  peace 
with  justice  and  freedom  in  foreign  serv- 
ice. If  we  talk  to  yoimg  people,  we  dis- 
cover that  this  kind  of  program  is  what 
they  feel  we  should  have,  that  we  should 
maintain  America's  strength  so  we  can 
provide  for  peace. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  proposes 
that  our  young  people  be  provided  an  op- 
portunity to  work  positively,  construc- 
tively, and  directly  for  peace,  eliminat- 
ing the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  misun- 
derstanding which  are  the  causes  of 
war.  and  in  doing  so,  to  provide  colonies 
of  dedicated,  idealistic,  yoimg  Americans 
who  can  be  the  best  possible  kind  of  mis- 
sionaries or  salesmen,  depending  upon 
one's  viewpoint,  for  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  thank  him. 


AcmvmES  OP  the  federal 

AVIATION  AGENCY 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  weeks,  I  have 
received  many  letters  from  physicians  in 
Kansas  and  elsewhere  who  are  protest- 
ing a  Federal  Aviation  Agency  regula- 
tion, effective  June  15,  1960,  requiring 
private  pilots  to  take  their  qualifying 
physical  examinations  only  from  phy- 
sicians designated  by  the  Agency.  This 
very  matter  is  one  of  the  subjects  con- 
sidered in  hearings  just  completed  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Ccnn- 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Also,  recently,  I  have  been  receiving 
a  barrage  of  communications  protesting 
the  requirement  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  that  during  in-flight  inspections 
of  Jet  operations,  the  FAA  inspector  sit  in 
the  seat  immediately  behind  the  pilot 
and  copilot.  Some  of  the  pilots  on  East- 
em  Airlines,  in  particular,  assert  that  by 
contract,  that  particular  seat  must  be 
occupied  by  a  third  pilot,  even  though  the 
aircraft  is  certificated  for  operation 
without  him. 

The  communications  I  have  received 
from  the  physicians  and  pilots  have  cer- 
tain qualities  in  common.  They  are  un- 
usually well  written.  They  are  carefully 
reasoned.  They  express  genuine  woe 
about  activities  of  the  FAA's  Administra- 
tor. Elwood  Quesada.  But  they  also  con- 
tain evidence  that  tliey  have  been  cleverly 
inspired  by  sophisticated  lobbyists. 
Those  lobbyists  have  slanted  the  infor- 
mation furnished  to  the  people  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  me. 
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^o  man's  opinion  or  judgment  can 
have  higher  quality  than  the  informa- 
ticn  from  which  that  opinion  or  judg- 
mi  int  rises.  In  consequence.  I  expect  to 
fii  d  bias  in  c<Mnmunications  from  peo- 
pli5  whose  principal  information  about 
th;  FAA  comes  from  biased  sources. 

:  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
at  end  all  of  the  hearings  of  the  Avia- 
ticn  Subcommittee  during  its  review  of 
th ;  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  However,  the 
trunscripts  of  the  hearings  have  been 
avulable  to  me  and  I  know  the  points 
miide  by  the  various  witnesses.  In  my 
julgment,  the  hearings  have  failed  to 
dexionstrate  that  Administrator  Elwood 
Qi  esada  is  an  arrogant  tyrant,  as  so 
mitny  of  my  corresr>ondents  claim. 
Neither  have  they  shown  that  he  is  law- 
miiker,  prosecutor,  judge  and  jury,  as 
is  ike  wise  asserted. 

TfhAt  the  hearings  have  shown  is  that 
thi;  Administrator  of  the  FAA.  as  head 
of  an  Agency  with  some  36,000  employees, 
has  used  them  well  in  carrying  out  the 
maindate  of  the  Congress.  That  man- 
da  te  included  a  direction  to  make  flyins; 
sa  e — for  passengers,  for  people  on  the 
gr  )und.  and  for  the  air  crews  themselves. 
It  implied  support  for  whatever  action 
might  be  necessary  to  control  the  flier 
wlio  thinks  it  is  nobody's  business  if  he 
wjnts  to  risk  his  own  neck.  If  Admin- 
istrator Quesada  has  erred,  it  is  in  a 
pii)lic -relations  way;  he  has  hurt  the 
feelings  of  the  executives  of  certain  or- 
ganizations by  declining  to  accept  them 
as  exclusive  spokesmen  for  all  who  fly 
or  as  the  sole  arbiters  of  the  public  good. 

[  have  been  disappointed  that  organ- 
izj  tions  with  an  honorable  record  of 
de  dicated  service  to  aviation  now  present 
a  public  image  of  churlish  resentment 
ag  ainst  constituted  authority.  They  are 
entitled  to  consideration  and  redress 
of  sound  grievances,  but  they  ill  pre- 
pare the  way  for  such  consideration 
wlen  they  engage  in  vest-pocket  revolts 
against  Federal  authority  or  snipe  at 
Federal  officials. 

The  Aviation  Act  of  1958  was  a  major 
urdertaking  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  aviation  industry  that  has  grown 
almost  explosively.  The  act  gave  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  a  single  head 
be;ause  decisiveness  was  and  is  a  prime 
reiuirement.  As  a  result,  actions  have 
CO  ne  fast.  But  there  has  been  nothing 
to  indicate  that  any  regulation  has  been 
prjmulgated  solely  to  harass,  punish,  or 
arnoy  anybody,  or  that  bureaucracy 
nesdlessly  has  been  throwing  its  weight 
ar  )und. 

There  may  be  ways  in  which  the  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  needs  amending.  Our 
AMiation  Subcommittee  hearings  have 
re'  realed  some  rough  spots  on  which  our 
committee  may  want  to  work  next  year. 
Ui  fortunately,  the  hearings  have  also 
re  ealed  a  studied  effort  on  the  part  of 
a  ew  people  to  propagandize  their  way 
to  domination  of  the  Agency  that  is  sup- 
pojed  to  regulate  them.  In  the  process 
thi  !y  have  been  intemperate  to  the  point 
of Jabusiveness  and  have  sought  to  badger 
Ac  ministrator  Quesada  into  resigning. 
Fo  rtimately  for  all  of  us,  he  has  had  the 
CO  irage  to  resist  and  to  answer  calumny 
wi  h  reason. 


THE  1959  CITIZEN  OP  THE  YEAR 
AWARD  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG,  OP 
OHIO 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  June  11,  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young  1  received  the  1959  Citizen  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  American  Veterans 
Committee.  In  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  speeches  I  have  read 
in  at  least  a  year.  Senator  Young  out- 
lines his  views  about  patriotism,  about 
America  of  today,  and  about  some  of  the 
foibles  and  fancies  which  a  number  of 
our  so-called  patriotic  organizations  are 
only  too  apt  to  fall  into.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Senator  Young's 
speech  may  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  I  commend  It  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ajddress  bt  Senator  Young,  or  Ohio 

This  evening  I  meet  with  you  feeling  a 
happy  glow  over  the  magnlflceut  honor  you 
h.ive  given  me. 

This  organization  Is  a  very  special  sort  of 
association.  Kvery  man  in  this  room  has 
worn  the  uniform  of  his  country  In  time  of 
grave  national  peril.  There  Is  reason  to  hope 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
receive  a  greater  Impulse  of  patriotism  be- 
cause of  the  loyalty  and  sacrifices  of  men 
such  as  you.  who  left  comfortable  homes  and 
loved  ones  and  responded  to  a  national  duty. 

We  hope,  as  a  result  of  your  war  service, 
shared  with  millions  of  other  fine  Americans, 
and  of  your  continuing  service  for  your 
country  in  time  of  peace,  coming  generations 
of  Americans  may  more  sealously  safeguard 
the  free  institutions  you  defended. 

Some  of  you  men  participated  overseas  In 
grc.1t  o.fenslves  that  will  be  long  remembered. 

Many  of  us  lived  through  days  and  nights 
when  we  thought  the  last  vestige  of  decency, 
humanity,  and  kindness  had  disappeared  al- 
together from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

People  from  far  places  will  remember  those 
who  helped  tiu-n  back  the  forces  of  dictator- 
ship aggression  and  restored  to  oppressed 
people  the  world  over  their  simple  dignity 
as  creatures  of  God. 

On  occasions  like  tonight,  it  is  well  for  us 
as  citizens  to  rededlcate  ourselves  In  the  de- 
termination that  there  must  be  a  good  future 
for  everyone.  There  was  no  future  in  the 
combat  zone.  However,  oversea  service  gave 
perspective.  Tixe  shortcomings  of  our  Gov- 
ernment stood  out  In  bold  relief. 

With  your  background,  experience  and 
training  it  would  be  well  for  each  of  you 
to  participate  aggressively  in  all  things  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  country, 
and  to  help  provide  for  all  our  people — 
freedom,  security,  contentment  and  per- 
manent peace. 

In  this  space,  missile  and  jet  age  of  chal- 
lenge, there  Is  need  for  all  Americans  to  pro- 
tect and  assert  their  civil  liberties.  We 
must  manifest  the  pioneering  spirit  of  free 
and  courageous  men  and  women  intent  on 
maintaining  our  way  of  life  and  adhering 
to  the  guarantees  of  our  Constitution. 

There  is  need  for  reawakening  of  sound 
Judgment  and  courageoua  action  to  preserve 
American  institutions  and  American  ideals. 

Late  last  year,  a  county  council  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  had  the  effrontery 
to  issue  a  news  release  In  the  following 
offensive  language: 

"The  Hamilton  County  Council  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Ohio  expresses  Its  dis- 
approval and  censures  Stephen  M.  Yoiuig  for 
his  scheduled  api>ear&nce  as  guest  speaker 
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In  New  York  City  on  December  15  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee." 

The  Jerk  who  evidently  took  leadership  in 
formulating  this  un-American  resolution, 
signed  his  name  "Neil  E.  Wetterman,  Amer- 
icanism chairman."  His  concluding  state- 
ment is  as  follows:  "We  strongly  urge  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  reconsider  and  with- 
draw from  such  participation  so  as  not  to 
become  a  tool  of  the  Communist  apparatus  " 

I  don't  like  people  who  seek  to  play  God 
with  other  people's  patriotism.  Also,  I  dont 
like  it  that  these  self-proclaimed  super- 
dupcr  professional  veterans  secured  wide- 
spread publicity  on  their  resolution  on  De- 
cember 3d,  but  failed  to  have  the  decency  to 
furnish  me  a  copy  until  December  9th.  1 
wrote  Wetterman  as  follow.s: 

"I  repudiate  your  resolution,  Burter,  and 
TOUT  pompous,  self-righteous,  hoUer-than 
thou  title  of  "Americanism  chn.irman.'  Why 
don't  you  as  'Americanism  chairman'  read 
and  try  to  understand  that  cornerstone  of 
our  liberties,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

"If.  In  your  press  releare.  you  psserted.  or 
Implied,  that  I  am  likely  to  become  a  tool  of 
the  Communist  apparatvjs,  you  are  a  liar. 

"Another  thing — why  don't  you  puffed  up 
patriots  write  my  American  Legion  post  de- 
manding my  expulsion?  Or.  do  you  self-ap- 
pointed vigilantes  demand  that  I  submit  list 
of  speaking  engagements  for  clearance  by 
your  outfit  before  I.  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States,  open  my  mouth  in  public?  " 

Well  friends,  these  fellows  have.  In  fact, 
submitted  a  resolution  to  the  Department  of 
Ohio  demanding  that  I  be  expelled  from  the 
American  Legion.  If  they  succeed.  I  hope  I 
receive  back  *6  of  the  $8  I  recently  se:.t 
my  post  as  dues. 

Of  course.  I  made  that  speech  in  New 
York. 

Also,  at  about  that  time,  Congre.ssmnn 
Gordon  Schekbr,  of  Ohio,  Jumped  into  the 
act,  saying  that  he  "could  not  understand 
how  any  loyal  American  could  address  a 
proup  such  as  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Committee."  Congressman  ScRixni  In  an- 
other reckless  statement,  accused  Repre- 
sentative JiMsrr  RoosEVKLT  of  following  the 
Communist  line.  Jimmt  Roosevelt  was  sec- 
ond In  command  of  Carlson's  Raiders  and 
was  In  sticky  situations  In  the  South  Pacific 
while  GOKDON  ScKEBER  was  safe  as  safety  di- 
rector of  Cincinnati. 

Incidentally,  friends,  the  Emergency  Civil 
Liberties  Conunlttee  is  not  listed  on  the  At- 
torney General's  list  of  306  organizations  as 
being  Communist-front,  or  subversive. 

Frank'/,  although  I  do  know  thatvsome 
Fascist-minded  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the^'  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  are,  in  reality,  ene- 
mies of  our  free  enterprise  system  and  our 
way  of  life,  I  w^ould  accept,  if  invited,  an 
opportunity  to  address  one  of  their  banquet.«;. 

May  I  read  also  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  an  editorial  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune?  The  editorial  stated:  "Not  only 
did  Young  deliver  the  speech,  which  Included 
a  denunciation  of  the  evils  of  communism, 
he  also  called  his  adversaries  "loud-mouthed 
publicity-seeking  veterans,'  'puffed  up  pa- 
triots,' and  "self -proclaimed  super-duper  100 
percent  America-flrsters  '  " 

The  editorial  concluded:  "Whatever  other 
significance  may  be  found  in  this  little  epi- 
sode, it  means  that  a  U.S.  Senator  has  spoken 
out  sharply  for  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  speak 
his  mind  when  he  pleases  and  to  whom  he 
pleases.  And  If  the  Bill  of  Rights  means 
anything,  it  certainly  means  that." 

"The  Berkshire,  Mass..  Eagle  stated:  "The 
Senator's  outbtirst  was  on  target.  It  cleared 
the  air.  It  drew  attention  to  the  vestiges 
of  McCarthylsm  still  abroad  In  national  life. 
And  It  served  as  a  warning  to  name-calling 
'puffed-up  patriots'  that  with  Young  around, 
they  would  get  as  good  as  they  gave." 
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The  Toledo  Blade  stated  editorially:  "It 
is  rare  that  a  UjS.  Senator  resorts  to  such 
blistering  rhetoric  In  communication  with 
constituents.  Senator  Young's  choice  of 
words  may  have  been  Intemperate,  but  In  this 
case  there  Is  Jiistlflcatlon.  The  Legion's  reso- 
lution was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  was 
insulting." 

Friends,  unfortunately,  the  debris  of  the 
witch-hunti,  the  so-called  McCarthylsm, 
still  is  with  us.  Much  of  the  debris  of  that 
period  has  been  cleaned  up,  but  it  may  take 
a  generation  to  remove  all  this  rubbish.  We 
have  recovered  somewhat  from  that  era, 
which  we  should  like  to  forget,  of  pointless 
.su.'plclon,  fear,  character  assassination  and 
ruined  careers. 

However,  some  practices  of  this  period  are 
still  In  existence. 

Just  recently  we  learned  of  the  existence 
of  an  Air  Force  training  manusil  linking 
communism  with  our  churches  and  among 
the  clergy,  and  questioning  the  right  of 
Americans  to  know,  and  I  quote,  "What  Is 
going  on."  This  outrageously  false  manual 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Communists 
have  successfully  infiltrated  our  churches 
and  that  clergymen,  unnsmed  of  course,  of 
certain  of  our  churches  are  card-carrying 
Communists. 

It  is  disturbing  to  Icam  that  the  tech- 
nique of  condemnation  by  innuendo  is  still 
with  us. 

Friendr,  we  must  be  always  on  guard  that 
none  of  our  liberties  granted  to  us  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
unreaconlng  fears. 

We  must  repudiate  the  fearmongers,  those 
men  of  little  faith  plotting  the  inquisition, 
ir.vestigations  into  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
even  churches — into  all  Institutions  of  a  free 
society. 

Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or  oompelled. 

It  may  be  dangerous  to  permit  certain 
opinions  to  be  expressed,  but  It  Is  more  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  Euppress  the  expression 
of  such  opinions. 

To  attempt  to  prevent  an  explosion  in  a 
boiler  by  sitting  on  the  safety  valve  is  ob- 
viously foolish  It  Invites  disaster.  That 
was  the  method  of  the  Czars  of  Russia  and 
the  Bourbons  of  France.  They  failed  mis- 
erably. You  cannot  exterminate  ideas  with 
clubs;  you  only  scatter  them. 

Pear  of  speaking  our  minds  can  do  much 
more  harm  to  our  Nation  than  the  Com- 
munists or  Fascists  could  ever  hope  to  do. 

Communists  form  one-twentieth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  odds,  therefore,  are  1,999  to  one  In  favor 
of  free  Institutions.  Assuming  the  Cleve- 
land stadium  was  filled  with  80.000  people 
wltnes.'ing  a  football  game,  on  this  basis  40 
would  be  Communists  and  79.960  would  not. 
What  should  we  do  to  prevent  these  40  from 
destroying  79.960  of  us  who  have  on  our 
tide  also  the  city  and  State  police,  the  FBI 
and  the  entire  Armed  Forces  of  oiu"  coun- 
try^ Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines — 
rhad?s  of  Valley  Forge  and  Normandy  Beach. 
Are  we  no  longer  the  land  of  the  free?  Are 
we  no  longer  the  home  of  the  brave? 

Without  free  speech — without  free  de- 
bate— all  other  liberties  which  Americans 
cherish  would  be  in  Jeopardy.  Let  us  protect 
all  the  people  all  the  time  In  the  exercise 
of  all  their  right;  and  If  we  do  that,  eye  hath 
not  witnessed  nor  finite  mind  conceived  the 
future  grandeur  and  glory  of  our  coiuitry. 

While  we  miist  be  ever  vigilant  to  protect 
our  civil  rights  and  liberties  at  home,  we 
must  pursue  every  means  to  assure  perma- 
nent peace  and  liberty  abroad.  Today,  the 
Issue  of  peace  towers  over  all  others. 

It  is  a  fact  that  man  has  outgrown  war. 
He  has  made  It  both  impossible  and  imprac- 
tical. The  wonders  of  science  have  made  it 
worse  than  folly,  worse  than  calamity,  worse 
than  tragedy.     They  have  made  It  insanity. 

Disarmament  is  the  only  answer. 


The  leap-frog  game  of  the  arms  race — 
where  first  one  nation  is  ahead,  then  an- 
other— certainly  cannot  be  the  answer  in- 
definitely. 

History  of  the  aoth  century  to  this  good 
hour  demonstrates  that  armaments  races  be- 
tween nations  led  to  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
We  must  end  the  armaments  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  by  definite 
agreement  with  adequate  safeguards,  else  the 
mo6t  terrible  of  aU  world  wars  might  be  pre- 
cipitated. 

Despite  the  collapse  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence in  Paris,  we  must  continue  to  pursue 
every  p>06sible  means  toward  disarmament 
and  peace  by  diplomatic  negotiation  and 
face-to-face  conferences  with  dictators  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China. 

My  view  is  that  the  common  people  every- 
where seek  peace  and  want  disarmament. 
They  hope  to  devote  energies  and  resources 
to  Improving  their  own  condition. 

But  to  speak  disarmament  is  easier  than 
to  achieve  it.  We  must  be  prepared  for  long. 
tedious  —  often  discouraging  —  face-to-face 
negotiations,  as  well  ab  protracted  diplomatic 
conferences.  Years  of  negotiations,  if  they 
achieve  the  goal,  will  repay  us  with  relief, 
with  security,  with  safety,  and  vrtth  the  com- 
forting assurance  that  mankind  will  endure 
and  will  not  commit  the  final  and  Irrevocable 
insanity  of  total  self-destruction. 

Friends,  until  and  unless  an  effective  dis- 
armament program  with  adequate  safe- 
guards is  agreed  to  between  this  Nation,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Red  China,  we  In  America 
must  live  in  a  war  economy  and  spend  bil- 
lions for  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  outstripping 
us  In  production  of  operational  interconti- 
nental ballistic  mlBslles  and  rockets  with 
nuclear  warheads,  and  in  space  exploration. 

We  must  close  the  missile  gap  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  must  go  forward  with  the 
greatest  urgency.  Being  second  best  In  a 
cold  war.  or  In  a  shooting  war,  is  costly  and 
dangerous.  You  who  are  poker  players  know 
that  a  second  best  poker  hand  leads  to 
trouble. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  our  Government  Is  not 
made  great  by  those  compcu^atively  few  of 
us  In  positions  of  authority  In  Washington. 
Our  Nation  Is  made  great  by  the  Intelligence, 
courage,  enterprlae,  and  industry  of  you 
from  whom  that  authority  comes. 

Today  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for  all  of  us 
to  be  aware  of  the  problems  which  confront 
us  in  this  space  age  of  chaUenge. 

As  we  enter  the  1960'8,  America  Is  adrift. 
Much  of  our  enormoiis  reservoir  of  energy, 
power,  and  good  wlU  Is  untapped.  We  must 
release  that  energy  for  the  benefit  of  our 
people. 

We  must  direct  our  efforts  not  only  to  the 
production  of  consumer  goods  to  make  our 
lives  more  comfortable,  but  to  enterpirises 
that  will  make  our  lives  more  fruitful. 

Our  so-called  present  proeperlty  Is  a 
trickle-down  affair  which  has  fattened  the 
few,  with  the  leftovers  going  to  ttie  many. 
In  the  midst  of  this  so-called  prosperity, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  our  people  are  living  at. 
or  near,  the  poverty  level — unable  to  afford 
good  health  care,  good  housing,  good  food, 
or  good  clothing. 

These  are  the  facts  about  personal  poverty. 
They  must  be  faced  and  dealt  with.  We 
must  deal,  too,  with  the  poverty  affecting 
all  Americans — the  poverty  reflected  in  in- 
adequate schools,  highways,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  social  service  programs;  our 
blighted  cities,  our  depleted  and  abused  nat- 
ural resources,  our  polluted  rivers  and 
streams. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  our  people, 
and  to  encourage  our  country's  growth  and 
progress? 

Americans  today  are  restless  because  they 
know  that  America  cannot  stand  still  and 
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continue  to  grow.  We  may  honor  the  mon- 
umenta  of  the  past,  but  we  must  build  be- 
yond them  to  an  ever-expanding  future. 

We  must  proceed  with  the  greatest  urfency 
and  devote  our  strongest  efforts  to  the  grave 
tasks  which  lie  ahead.  This  Is  a  time  of 
privilege  and  dedication. 

You,  and  all  of  us,  are  trustees  of  the  con- 
fidence of  free  men  and  women  the  world 
over. 

America  has  an  abundance  of  sdentlflc 
talent.  We  have  the  pioneering  spirit  to 
take  leadership  In  this  space  age  of  challenge. 
We  also  have  the  wealth,  but  we  mxist  use  it 
wisely. 

We  want  to  get  on  with  forward-looking 
programs.  We  want  America  to  breathe 
again,  to  advance  mankind's  hopes  for  Justice 
and  peace. 

The  graveyard  of  history  Is  crowded  with 
the  remains  of  nations  that  had  good  Inten- 
tions but  lacked  the  imagination  and  drive 
to  transform  them  Into  reality. 

It  Is  not  enoxigh  for  a  nation  to  wait  for 
events  to  happen  and  then  react  to  them. 
A  truly  great  country  must  march  at  the 
forefront  of  events  and,  by  foresight,  produce 
all  the  events  that  it  wants. 

We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  men  and 
women  the  world  over  live  in  peace,  dignity, 
and  ocMnfort. 

The  winds  of  freedom  are  blowing  through- 
out the  world  In  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
almost  beyond  belief.  Across  the  China  Sea. 
in  Indonesia,  on  the  African  Continent,  and 
everywhere  the  tolling  masses  and  the  \m- 
derprlvileged  are  striving  to  achieve  econcHulc 
and  political  freedom — just  as  in  generations 
gone  by  we  achieved  political  and  religious 
freedcnn. 

Thoiigh  Senators  of  the  United  States  are 
not  technical  men,  it  is  fair  to  say  this:  In 
our  own  way,  a  very  large  part  of  our  mem- 
bership has  sensed  the  revolutionary  char- 
acter of  the  times  and  the  great  role  which 
scientific  research  and  development  are  to 
play  In  determining  oxir  fate. 

It  is  not  enough  that  scientists,  engineers, 
and  the  people  of  government  are  concerned 
about  oiu-  futiire.  In  this  age  of  space,  mis- 
siles and  rockets,  you,  from  whom  our 
strength  flows,  must  also  be  concerned  and 
must  be  fully  Informed. 

We  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  new 
world  age.  Tears  will  come  and  go  befc^e 
there  will  emerge  a  world  civilization  based 
upon  the  eternal  principles  of  law,  ivmOoe, 
brotherhood,  and  human  rights. 

We  are  seeking  that  sense  of  direction  and 
skill  to  carry  to  fulfillment  a  policy  to  pro- 
vide economic  security  and  contentment, 
and  to  maintain  permanent  peace. 

We  seek  to  preserve  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  America  and  to  improve  upon  the 
structxu-e  of  government. 

Friends,  your  public  officials  must  have  the 
courage  to  be  liberal  when  the  public  well- 
being  requires  it. 

We  must  have  the  courage  and  integrity  to 
be  conservative  when  responsibility  demands 
It. 

For  the  tomorrow  of  America,  we  must  All 
speak  our  purposes  plainly,  for  Americans 
are  eager  to  hecu*  again  the  straightforward 
language  of  a  confident,  prepared  America. 

We  seek  peace  through  vigilance,  and  to 
maintain  our  freedom  through  strength. 

We  respect  our  allies. 

We  cherish  our  neighbors. 

We  stand  for  an  America  at  work;  an 
America  marching  forward. 

We  seek  expanding  opportunity  for  all;  a 
nation  where  farmers,  businessmen,  and 
wcffklng  men  and  women  may  tnut  and  love 
their  Government  and  be  trusted  by  It;  a 
nation  where  no  one  is  forgotten,  where  the 
young  have  faith  and  the  aged  have  hope; 
where  all  stand  equal  without  discrimination 
and  possessed  of  all  clvU  Ubertles. 
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Pennsylvania  at  uncoln  uni- 

3ITY 

r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
dalr,  June  7. 1960.  the  distinguished  Gov- 
eriior  of  Pennsylvania,  David  L.  Law- 
reice,  delivered  the  commencement  ad- 
dnss  at  Lincoln  University,  Oxford,  Pa. 

]ancoln  University,  an  integrated  in- 
sti  ution  of  learning  but  founded  and  to 
a  very  large  extent  supported  by  mem- 
bei  s  of  the  Negro  race,  is  one  of  our  fine 
educational  institutions. 

<  xovemor  Lawrence  made  an  outstand- 
ing address  with  respect  to  the  problems 
wh  ich  will  confront  us  in  this  year  of 
de<  Ision,  1960.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sei  t  that  the  Governor's  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

'  Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa !  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ollows : 

AOIRXSS    BT   OOVKRNOB   DAVID  L.    LAWSZNCZ   AT 

T  ax  Lincoln  Untversttt   COMitxsciMan 

I  XEKCiscs,  OxroKO,   Pa.,  Tuxsdat,  June   7, 

1960 

I  et  me  begin  today  with  a  confession. 
In  some  measure.  I  am  guilty  of  that  com- 
mon transgression  to  which  we  all  suc- 
cui  lb  at  one  time  or  another,  and  that  is 
em  y. 

I  envy  you,  the  class  of  1960.  I  am  envious 
of  your  splendid  record  of  intellectual 
acl  lavement  here  at  Lincoln  University,  of 
yoiir  proud  heritage  which  boasts  the  corn- 
pa:  ly  of  such  great  alximnl  as  Thurgood  Mar- 
sht  11.  Langston  Hughes,  HUdrus  Polndexter, 
am  1  Solomon  Hood. 

Host  of  all,  I  envy  you  for  the  great  ad- 
veiiture  each  one  of  you  is  about  to  \inder- 
tale. 

'"his  Is  a  great  year  In  which  to  gradu- 
ate. Never  before,  I  would  say,  has  college 
txilning  held  out  so  many  expectations. 
Seldom  has  a  baccalaureate  diploma  taken 
on  such  meaning — not  only  to  yourselves  and 
yoiir  family  but  to  your  countrymen  and  to 
th(  world  at  large. 

Iiarely  5  months  gone,  the  year  1960  has 
givsn  us  a  series  of  dramatic  happenings 
thi  t  might  challenge  the  Imagination  of  our 
mc  Bt  daring  thinkers. 

]  leave  the  chronicle  of  events  to  the  official 
rec  3rd  but  generally  we  may  concede  that 
19<0  bears  the  marks  of  both  pain  and 
pre  mise. 

'  lie  pain  is  derived  from  the  timeless 
str  iggle  of  oppressed  against  oppressor.  For 
us  there  has  been  the  severe  shock  of  learn- 
ing that  such  struggles  are  not  taking  place 
en'  Irely  In  that  half  of  the  world  where  op- 
pr«  Bslon  is  a  natural  condition,  nor  solely 
In  countries  of  doubtful  devotion  to  demo- 
cratic principles  but.  worst  of  all.  In  regions 
of  )ut  own  homeland. 

'  lie  war  In  Algeria,  the  massacres  In  south 
Af  1  lea,  the  rioting  In  Turkey  and  Korea,  the 
sit  lown  demonstrations  In  the  South  are  all 
pa  t  of  a  reaction  against  a  way  of  life  that 
Is  >ecomlng  increasingly  Intolerable  for  mil- 
lio  is  of  human  beings. 

i  kS  a  result,  America's  role  or.  in  a  remote 
seise,  her  moral  attitude  toward  each  of 
th<  se  situations  serves  to  complicate  and  dis- 
ru]  >t  an  already  complicated  world  situation. 

'  lie  question  continually  emerges :  By 
wt  om  do  we  stand? 

^  Then  the  Middle  East,  where  I  recently 
vis  ted,  continues  to  divide  Into  warlike 
caiips,  Jew  against  Moslem  and  Moslem 
agilnst  the  world,  do  we  continue  to  seek 
faion  from  both,  holding  spiritual  kinship 
on  B  par  with  crude  petroleum? 


Day  by  day,  as  the  tension  between  Wash- 
ington and  Moscow  grows,  a  side  issue  such 
as  this  has  a  ponderous  bearing  on  tlie 
eventual  outcome. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  collapse 
of  the  summit  conference  In  Paris  has  struck 
into  the  average  American  an  awareness  of 
his  International  responsibilities  such  as  he 
has  never  known  before. 

The  man  in  the  street  no  longer  blurts 
out,  "I  don't  know,"  when  asked  how  he 
feels  about  the  State  £>epartment'B  handllu^ 
of  the  U-2  Incident.  In  either  support  or 
condemnation,  his  answer  is  direct  and 
forthright. 

At  one  time  or  another  in  the  quiet  of  his 
thoughts  he  must  ask  himself  the  ques- 
tion: "How  close  are  we  to  going  over  the 
brink?" 

This,  then,  is  a  most  pivotal  year.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  December  we  will 
have  Judged  the  wisdom  and  abUlty  of  two 
men  and  have  chosen  one  of  them  to  be  our 
next  President. 

I  venture  to  declare  that  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  you  this  will  be  your  first  occasion 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  a  President.  Once  again 
I  say  I  envy  you.  In  most  cases  you  will  come 
to  the  task  of  selecting  your  man  without  an 
excess  of  prejudgment. 

Pew  segments  of  our  citizenry  are  better 
prepared  to  make  that  selection  than  the 
class  of  1960  now  emerging  from  campuses 
like  Lincoln's.  After  4  years  of  higher  edu- 
cation, you  should  be  in  an  InteUectual  posi- 
tion to  think — carefully,  thoroughly,  pur- 
posefully. Even  when  that  education  has 
been  directed  toward  mastery  of  a  vocation, 
it  has  failed  if  it  has  not  trained  the  Intel- 
lect in  the  making  of  Important  decisions. 

It  is  this  core  of  Intellectual  responsibility, 
sometimes  called  Judgment,  that  led  philos- 
opher Mortimer  Adier  to  define  "liberal  edu- 
cation" as  "the  education  of  free  men." 

As  free  men — and  free  women — the  class  of 
I960  has  some  very  serious  decisions  to  make 
between  now  and  the  time  it  steps  behind 
the  curtains  of  a  polling  booth  In  November. 

There  is  certainly  no  want  of  Issues.  Plat- 
form carpenters  In  both  political  parties  will 
be  kept  hammering  weU  into  dawn's  early 
light  in  an  attempt  to  cover  all  the  points. 
But  regardless  of  the  numerical  count,  the 
Issues  fall  Into  three  major  categories. 

The  first  I  have  touched  upon  a  moment 
ago.     It  is  America's  role  In  world  affairs. 

To  my  mind  there  Is  no  Issue  of  greater  Im- 
portance now  than  the  U.8.  conduct  toward 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  Failure  In 
any  quarter  of  our  dealings,  whether  with 
our  adversaries  or  our  allies,  can  mean  swift 
and  unrelenting  catastrophe. 

This  is  the  deadly  game.  This  is  the  pistol 
at  the  heads  of  us  all.  Whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  confusion  and  the  furor,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  eyes  of  her 
adversaries  and  her  allies,  is  not  the  same 
Nation  it  was  a  year  ago.  To  whatever  de- 
gree you  wish  to  measure  It,  our  ability  to 
inspire  confidence  has  been  diminished. 

I  have  often  said  that  disagreement  on 
America's  foreign  policies  should  stop  at  the 
water's  edge.  And  I  still  say  It.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  hold  that  this  Issue 
should  not  be  debated  at  all.  Most  certainly 
it  should  be  debated — loud  and  clear,  with 
fervor  and  energy. 

This  Is  the  year  when  Americans  make 
their  choice,  not  only  of  a  man  but  of  his 
plans  and  his  hopes  and  his  philosophy.  We 
want  to  know  in  sharp  and  precise  terms 
what  are  the  principles  by  which  our  Nation 
shall  be  guided  in  her  relations  with  others; 
with  whom  we  stand  and  why.  I  am  sure 
that  you  young  men  and  women,  soon  to 
resolve  this  issue  in  your  minds,  want  to 
know  these  things.  And  you,  with  the  largest 
stake  in  the  future,  have  every  right  to 
know. 


The  second  great  issue  to  weigh  upon  our 
Judgment  is  the  direction  we  shall  take  here 
at  home.  There  are  two  aspects  of  our  do- 
mestic policy.  One  affects  the  economy; 
the  other  affects  our  society. 

Swirling  around  the  Nation's  domestic 
economic  policy  is  a  quiet  but  nonetheless 
highly  Important  debate.  It  Involves  what 
the  economists  like  to  term  "the  public 
sector"  and  "the  private  sector."  The  public 
sector  is  that  area  of  economic  responsi- 
bility assumed  by  Government;  the  private 
sector,  that  assumed  by  corporate  enter- 
prise. The  Issue  of  the  debate  is  simply 
this:  "How  much  of  its  present  wealth 
should  our  prosperous  Nation  dedicate  to 
public  service?" 

Here  Is  how  the  question  applies:  Today 
it  costs  Just  about  the  price  of  a  medium- 
size  automobile  to  give  a  Pennsylvania  child 
a  basic  education  through  high  school.  If 
we  cannot  have  both,  to  what  extent  do  we 
want  to  sacrifice  the  one  to  foster  the  other? 
For  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  this: 
Our  public  plant  is  falling  into  a  deplorable 
state  of  disrepair.  Older  portions  of  our 
center  cities  are  becoming  dilapidated  and 
in  danger  of  becoming  the  home  of  those 
rich  enough  to  affonl  it.  or  those  too  poor 
to  escape  it.  Municipal  and  urban  prob- 
lems which  strike  at  the  vitals  of  society- 
go  unsolved. 

As  our  hospital  waiting  list  grows  longer, 
our  supply  of  nurses  and  technicians  grows 
shorter. 

Our  roads  are  choked  and  overused  and 
our  public  transportation  is  rusted  and  un- 
derused. 

Our  schools  are  overcrowded  and  under- 
staffed. 

We   are   faced    with   dwindling   water    re- 
sources and  Inadequate  recreation  facilities. 
And    we   are    plagued    by    Juvenile    delin- 
quency, depressed  areas,  and  slum  growth. 
If  we  can't  solve  these  problems  when  the 
horn  is  full,  when  can  we? 

The  promise  of  prosperity  goes  unfulfilled. 
Its  challenges  clamor  for  solution  and  go 
begging  for  response.  We  may  have  learned 
how  to  sustain  prosperity,  or  at  least  its 
trappings.  We  certainly  have  not  learned 
how  to  use  It  well.  We  have  produced  con- 
sumer goods  with  reckless  abandon  and 
made  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  fat 
and  sleek.  But  we  have  neglected  the  pub- 
lic sector  untU  it  has  become  lean  and  hun- 
gry. 

There  is  an  Increasingly  unequal  alloca- 
tion of  resources  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors  of  our  economy.  If  It  con- 
tinues, we  shall  Inevitably  dribble  our  plenty 
away  until  we  are  once  again  brought  face 
to  face  with  want,  depression,  and  despair. 
These  are  the  problems  of  the  sixties,  Just 
as  want,  privation,  and  economic  insecurity 
were  the  problems  of  the  thirties.  These 
are  the  problems  of  prosperity,  or  better,  of 
the  fuller  jrleld  of  prosperity. 

Thus  I  would  say  to  the  class  of  1960  that 
one  domestic  Issue  on  which  every  presi- 
dential candidate  must  stand  revealed  is 
precisely  that:  How  to  laalance  our  economy 
between  the  public  sector  and  the  private 
sector.  It  is  an  economic  question.  It  Is 
Intricate  and  infinitely  complicated.  It  re- 
quires much  thought.  Fortunately,  you  are 
used   to  thinking. 

The  other  aspect  of  our  domestic  issue  con- 
cerns moral  values,  which  are  at  the  very 
core  of  our  national  conscience.  Just  as  100 
years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to 
office  In  the  conviction  that  this  Nation 
could  not  survive  half  slave  and  half  free,  so 
we  Americans  must  resolve  whether  this  Na- 
tion is  to  continue  half  free  and  half 
"almost"  free. 

It  Is  a  bitter  and  disgraceful  fact  that  6 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
Integration  of  public  schools,  only  3  percent 
of  all  such  schools  In  Southern  States  have 
been  Integrated. 


It  Is  a  bitter  and  disgraceful  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  native-born  Americans,  with  a  her- 
itage and  culture  extending  Into  colonial 
times,  are  still  unable  to  vote. 

It  Is  a  bitter  and  disgraceful  fact  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  systematically  ex- 
ploited through  their  labor,  through  their 
housing  facilities,  through  their  opportuni- 
ties for  self-improvement  and  education. 

These  facts  are  not  America's  skeleton  in 
the  closet.  They  are  known  the  world 
around — in  Asia,  in  India,  in  Africa,  in  the 
Latin  countries.  So  long  as  our  movement  to 
correct  these  moral  wrongs  Is  even  slower 
than  the  present  rate  of  "all  deliberate 
speed,"  we  are  subject  to  charges  of  hypocrisy 
by  those  we  seek  as  friends  and  allies. 

In  this  year  of  1960  the  American  people 
will  make  their  decision  on  the  course  our 
Nation  will  pursue,  not  for  Just  4  years,  but 
for  decades  to  come.  It  is  a  year  like  1932 
when  new  and  vital  economic  measures 
brought  us  to  maturity.  It  is  a  year  like 
that  Just  one  century  ago  when  America 
found  Its  soul  and  set  the  principles  of 
union  and  Justice  and  freedom  higher  than 
any  it  would  seek  to  attain. 

I  en\-y  you.  class  of  1960.  I  envy  your 
spirit  of  adventure,  your  courage,  your  en- 
thusiasm. This  is  your  year  and  you  shall 
make  the  best  of  it.  strong  in  the  liberal 
education  you  have  been  given,  the  educa- 
tion of  free  men.  Use  it,  as  your  college 
mate  Langston  Hughes  has  suggested  in  his 
poem.  "Freedom's  Plow,"  to  make  a  fiirrow 
across  the  field  of  history : 

"Into    that   furrow    the    freedom    seed    was 

dropped. 
From  that  seed  a  tree  grew.  Is  growing,  will 

ever  grow. 
That  tree  Is  for  everybody. 
For  all  America,  for  all  the  world. 
May   Its    branches   spread   and    Its  shelter 

grow. 
Until    all    races    and    all    people    know    its 

shade." 


REDEVELOPMENT  OF  EASTWICK 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
shortly  be  dealing  with  the  housing  bill 
which  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  yesterday.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  pertinent  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  In 
connection  with  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram, which  Is  a  part  of  the  bill,  the  re- 
development of  the  Eastwick  area  in 
Philadelphia.  This  is  the  Nation's  larg- 
est urban  renewal  project.  It  is  about 
to  go  into  construction.  The  develop- 
ment of  Eastwick  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  developments  in  Philadelphia's 
history. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  this  development 
should  go  to  the  present  mayor  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Richardson  Dilworth,  for  his 
inspiring  leadership  in  putting  flesh  on 
the  bare  bones  of  the  Eastwick  plans, 
which  were  barely  apparent  while  I  was 
mayor  of  Philadelphia.  The  result  will 
be  a  very  fine  public  improvement  In- 
deed. 

A  modern  community  of  60,000  will 
replace  an  area  which  has  long  presented 
problems  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Much  of  the  area  was  swampland;  many 
structures  were  little  more  than  shacks; 
junkyards  and  auto  graveyards  aboimd- 
ed,  not  to  mention  sewage-laden  streams 
running  through  the  area  because  it  was 
too  low  for  an  underground  sewage  sys- 
tem. 

Last  June,  hydraulic  fill  began  to  be 
poured  into  large  seetions  of  Eastwick. 


In  August  the  first  demolition  contracts 
were  let,  and  work  on  razing  existing 
structures  began.  Only  a  handful  of 
buildings  in  stage  I  are  left  to  be  cleared. 

Philadelphia's  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority has  Just  announced  that  it  has 
chosen  an  aluminum  company,  Reyn- 
olds Metals,  and  two  Philadelphia 
builders,  Samuel  and  Henry  Berger,  to 
undertake  the  redevelopment.  They  will 
have  the  responsibility  of  translating  in- 
to brick,  mortar,  and  metal  the  plans  for 
this  community. 

There  will  be  more  than  10,000 
homes  in  the  new  Eastwick — care- 
fully placed  in  settings  of  parks,  boule- 
vards, greenways,  shopping  centers, 
schools,  churches,  and  playgrounds,  as 
well  as  an  industrial  park  covering  more 
than  a  third  of  the  2,506-acre  tract,  but 
shielded  from  it  by  a  green  belt.  The 
redevelopment  plan  was  produced  by  Dr. 
Constantinos  Doxladis,  one  of  the  world's 
great  community  designers. 

The  Doxladis  plan  envisions  a  series  of 
residential  sectors  of  "superblocks"  con- 
nected by  a  central  greenway  along 
which  community  facilities  will  be  con- 
veniently spaced.  Pedestrians  will  be 
able  to  travel  on  foot  to  all  parts  of  their 
"superblocks"  without  running  the  dan- 
ger of  heavy  traffic.  Spine  streets  will 
carry  major  traffic  around  the  residential 
sectors,  and  small  streets  will  lead  into 
the  interior.  The  smallest  streets  along 
which  residents  will  drive  to  and  from 
their  homes  will  end  in  cul-de-sacs,  thus 
effectively  keeping  out  through  traffic. 

The  first  new  houses  in  Eastwick  are 
expected  to  be  built  In  1961.  It  may  be 
a  decade  before  all  10,000  new  homes  are 
completed,  and  the  community  reaches 
its  estimated  total  population  of  60,000. 

Eastwick  represents  a  gross  cost  of  $96 
million  to  the  city  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, with  private  investment  expected 
to  bring  the  total  outlay  to  more  than  a 
third  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  city  of 
Philadelphia  expects  to  recoup  its  $35 
million  share  of  the  initial  cost  through 
the  creation  of  new  tax  sources  return- 
ing millions  of  dollars  annually  in  real 
estate,  mercantile  and  wage  taxes,  in 
addition  to  benefits  arising  from  the 
well-being  of  its  citizens  through  good 
living  conditions  and  jobs  in  the  new 
industries.  It  is  estimated  that  the  city 
can  ultimately  expect  an  increase  in 
revenue  of  more  than  $4  million  a  year 
in  real  estate  taxes  alone,  and  a  boost  of 
nearly  $3  million  a  year  in  school  taxes. 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  institutional 
enterprises  are  expected  to  provide  about 
23,000  jobs  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
more  than  $105  million  a  year.  This 
does  not  take  into  account  the  Increased 
revenue  resulting  from  general  stimula- 
tion of  business. 

Contrast  this  outlook  with  the  fact 
that  In  1958  there  were  so  many  tax- 
delinquent  properties  in  this  area  that 
the  city  collected  only  $200,000  in  tax 
revenues. 

The  redevelopment  of  Eastwick  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in 
Philadelphia's  history.  Future  genera- 
tions of  Philadelphians  wlU  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  for  the  foresight  and 
courage  of  the  city  government  in  con- 
ceiving and  undertaking  the  task. 
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MUTUAL    SECURITY    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
shortly  be  dealing  with  appropriations 
for  the  mutual  security  proRram. 

The  comment  has  been  made  that  our 
mutual  security  appropriations  adversely 
affect  the  balance -of -payments  question. 
I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  case.  A 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  in  Pitts- 
biu^h,  Pa.,  known  as  Action  for  Foreign 
Policy,  comprising  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  educators,  of  both  po- 
litical parties,  who  meet  regularly  to 
study  current  issues  in  the  foreign  policy 
field  where  legislation  is  projected,  have 
sent  me  a  memorandum  on  the  subject, 
which  I  feel  is  so  helpful  that  I  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  together  with  the 
signatures  of  those  who  concurred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Appropriations  bills  for  the  mutual  secu- 
rity program  will  soon  be  considered  by  tbe 
Ckjngress.  Opponents  of  these  bills  argue 
that  these  programs  should  be  curtailed  be- 
cause of  a  dangerous  Increase  of  the  Inabal- 
ance  of  payments.  They  point  out  that  in 
1959  the  Imbalance  rose  to  $3.7  billion  from 
the   1958  high  of  $3.4  billion. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  the  balance 
of  payments  problem  is  being  adjusted  by 
other  appropriate  measures  and  that  reduc- 
tion of  the  mutual  security  program,  in  any 
event,  will  not  in  fact  substantlsilly  reduce 
the  U.S.  payments  Imbalance. 

Without  any  substantial  change  in  the 
mutual  security  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-60.  the  CJommerce  Department  reports 
that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1960  the 
deficit  was  cut  by  about  $400  million.  It  Is 
estlmiated  that  the  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  payments  may  be  reduced  this  year  to 
approximately  $2  to  $2.5  billion,  a  sharp 
drop  from  $3.7  billion  in  1959  and  $3.4  billion 
in  1958.' 

Even  If  there  were  the  proepect  of  no  al- 
leviation of  the  problem  of  the  balance  of 
payments  we  believe  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  should  be  supported  for  rea- 
sons of  national  policy  Independent  of  the 
current  balance  of  payments  deficit  situa- 
tion. MSP  Is  a  vital  Instrument  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  in  strengthening  and  developing 
the  free  world,  and  It  should  not  be  emas- 
culated for  fiscal  reasons  short  of  a  national 
emergency  which  In  Itself  will  threaten 
national  security. 

Significantly,  the  contribution  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  to  the  deficit  Is  rela- 
tively minor.  The  vast  portion  of  foreign 
aid  which  Is  recorded  under  the  balance  of 
pasrments  accounting  system  as  foreign  pay- 
ments returns  in  the  short-term  as  receipts 
to  the  United  States.  For  fiscal  year  1960  It 
is  estimated  by  Mr.  John  O.  Bell,  of  the 
Stat©  Department's  Office  of  Deputy  Co- 
ordinator for  Mutual  Security,  that  only 
$150  million  of  the  nonmllltary  part  of  the 
MSP  payments  abroad  will  fall  to  return  as 
balance  of  pajrments  receipts  to  the  United 
States  in  the  short  term.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  foreign  beneficiaries  of  MSP 
funds  buy  substantial  quantities  of  goods 
.»nd  services  In  the  United  States  and  remit 
MSP  funds  or  credits  created  in  turn  by 
those  funds,  In  payment. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  has  been  a  decline  in  U.S. 
exports.     Realizing     this.    President    Elsen- 


'  Forbes  magazine.  Apr.  15.  1960;  Journal 
of  Commerce.  Mar.  21.  1960;  New  York  Times, 
Apr.  28. 1960. 
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hQiirer  and  the  executive  Iwanch  announced 
on  March  17,  1960.  the  aetabllshment  of  a 
na'  lonal  export  expansion  program  by  which 
th<  Departments  of  State,  Commerce,  and 
th(  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  Initiated  a 
series  of  coordinated  measures  to  enlarge 
Anerican  export  business  and  thus  to  over- 
cone  the  balance  of  payments  problem  by 
th«  affirmative  steps  of  Increasing  the 
amount  of  American  business  overseas 
ami  amount  of  American  jobs  thus  created. 
Ov  ;r  the  long  term  It  should  be  noted  that 
th(  MSP  develops  foreign  markets  and  thus 
shduld  Increase  American  exports  and  there- 
our  payments  position, 
i mother  aspect  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
deficit  should  be  noted  In  the  words 
Mr.  Carl  P.  Blackwell.  Director.  Inter- 
national Economic  Analysis  Division.  U.S. 
nt  of  Commerce,  who  says  that  "It 
issentlally  a  matter  of  short-term  deficit 
long-term  gain."'  Thus  in  1958.  $1.1 
on  in  U.S.  direct  private  investment 
abroad  was  recorded  as  outgoing  payments 
Actually  this  amount  classed  as  an  expend! - 
is  a  long-term  capital  investment 
abroad  which  will  some  day  return  sub- 
dividends  and  royalties  to  the 
United  States  as  balance-of-payraents  re- 
ceipts. Meanwhile,  this  outflow  of  capital 
is  I  if  great  strategic  and  humanitarian  value 
to  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 

CONCLUSION 

#or  the  foregoing  reasons  we  urge  that  the 
Co  igress  take  all  appropriate  action  to  re- 
du  ;e  the  balance  of  pajrments  deficit  by 
mcEwures  designed  to  strengthen  and  en- 
lar  je  American  exports;  and  we  oppose  as  un- 
wli  e  and  shortsighted  alleged  solutions  of 
ba  ance  of  payments  problem  by  curtailment 
of  the  mutual  security  program 
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'  Address.  World  Trade  Council,  Pittsburgh 
Chiimber  of  Commerce,  Mar.  9.  1960. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
while  ago  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Butler  I  made 
some  comments  in  the  Record  about  the 
activities  of  Prof.  Louis  B.  Sohn.  of  Har- 
vard Law  School,  who  has  been  active 
both  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  Con- 
nally  amendment  and  in  support  of  the 
principle  of  world  peace  through  world 
law.  He.  with  Mr.  Grenville  Clark,  a 
distinguished  New  York  lawyer,  are  the 
authors  of  a  book  entitled  "World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,"  which  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  recommending  to  many 
people  throughout  the  country  and  also 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land took  a  rather  dim  view  of  this  work 
and  also  Mr.  Sohn's  activities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Professor 
Sohn,  commenting  on  what  Senator  But- 
ler said,  and  on  his  views  with  respect 
to  the  international  situation,  may 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lavi'  School  or  Harvard  Univehsitt. 

Cambridge,  Mass..  March  24.  I960 
The  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
US  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Clark:  Thank  you  for  send- 
ing me  a  copy  of  the  statement  by  Senator 
Butler  about  my  efforts  to  advance  the  rule 
of  law 

I  doubt  very  much  that  I  have  had  any  in- 
fltiencc  on  the  decision  taken  recently  by  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  On  the  other  hand.  I  support 
wholeheartedly  that  resolution  and.  In  gen- 
eral, the  repeal  of  the  self-Judging  clause  in 
our  declaration  accepting  the  obligatory  ju- 
risdiction i>f  the  International  Court  of 
Justice. 

While  I  have  rendered  some  assistance  to 
the  special  committee  of  the  section  of  in- 
ternational and  comparative  law  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  this  assistance  was 
limited  to  the  historical  background  and  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  are  entirely 
its  own. 

As  far  as  my  personal  views  on  the  subject 
are  concerned,  they  are  stated  In  an  article 
entitled  "International  Tribunals:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future"  published  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  in  Janu- 
ary 1960.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  that  article  and 
a  copy  of  the  editorial  in  the  same  issue 
which  comments  upon  my  article.  Both 
seem  to  indicate.  I  think,  that  my  Influence 
was  a  moderating  one  and  did  not  give 
support  to  any  radical  approach  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

As  for  Senator  BuTua's  references  to  my 
book  with  Mr.  Clark  entitled  "World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,"  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  this  book  relates  to  an  entirely 
different  situation.  It  envisages  an  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  dangers  of  the  rule  of 
law  are  smaller  than  the  dangers  of  a  con- 
tinuing armament  race.  In  the  long  run, 
the  security  of  the  United  States  requires  a 
disarmed  Soviet  Union  and  China,  even  if 
the  price  to  pay  for  it  Is  disarming  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time.  But  any 
such  agreement  must  provide  for  strict 
supervision  and  control,  and  such  super- 
vision would  require  the  establishment  of 
special  United  Nations  courts  able  to  enforce 
the  disarmament  regulations  against  any  of- 
fenders. I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  thinks 
the  matter  through  would  agree  that  special 
International  tribunals  would  be  necessary 
to  ensure   that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  vlo- 
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lators  of  the  disarmament  agreement  are 
properly  punished  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  proper  protection  Is  granted  against 
any  abuse  of  power  by  the  International  dis- 
armament authority.  We  would  need  a  bill 
of  rights  to  protect  the  Individual  against 
any  such  abuse  and  we  would  also  need 
courts  to  enforce  this  guarantee. 

My  book  with  Mr.  Clark  Is  not  a  blueprint 
for  Utopia.  It  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  tlie 
requirements  for  the  survival  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Many  thinking  men  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  are  now  trying  to  analyze 
the  problem  and  to  find  an  adequate  solu- 
tion. Our  book  18  intended  to  stimulate 
further  discussion,  but  we  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  it  is  not  Intended  to  be  the 
final  text.  What  we  need  now  is  not  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  these  problems  but  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  them  by  the  most  com- 
petent people  in  the  country.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  endorse  wholeheartedly  in  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Senator  Humphrey  (S.  2989) 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  peace  agency. 
The  problems  of  peace  are  even  more  com- 
plicated than  the  problems  of  war  and  we 
need  even  greater  efforts  to  win  the  peace 
than  we  are  making  in  preparation  for  a 
future  war.  For  If  this  war  ever  occurs.  It 
will  not  be  won  by  any  one  nation,  but  will 
be  lost  by  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Louis  B.  Sohn. 
Professor  o/  Law. 


U.S.  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  RUSSIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  two  articles 
which  I  believe  to  be  pertinent  to  and  to 
contain  stimulating  comments  on  the 
present  debate  with  respect  to  our  rela- 
tionships with  Russia.  One  is  entitled 
"Mr.  K.  and  the  Democrats,"  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  of 
June  9,  1960.  The  other  is  entitled 
"Some  Polks  Spying  Just  Isn't  Cricket," 
written  by  Art  Buchwald,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Po.st  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  June  12,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post,  June  9.    1960] 

Mr.  K.  and  the  Democrats 

( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  sustained  fury  against 
Mr.  Elsenhower  is  more  than  a  case  of  bad 
temper  and  bad  manners.  It  is.  It  seems  to 
me,  a  calculated  campaign,  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  Communist  world.  Its  object 
Is  to  destroy  the  Image  of  President  Eisen- 
hower— of  the  benevolent  Ike  who  Is  the 
brlnger  of  peace  to  mankind — and  to  purge 
Mr.  K.  himself  of  his  association  with  It. 

The  President's  own  image  of  himself  has 
been  that  of  the  victorious  general  who  be- 
came a  peacemaker.  Until  May  16  this  was 
also  Mr.  Nixon's  and  the  Republican  Party's 
image  of  the  election  campaign  of  1960.  The 
outlines  were  sketched  In  a  year  ago  begin- 
ning with  Mr.  NixoNS  visit  to  Moscow.  The 
lull  picture  was  to  be  completed  this  month, 
when  it  would  become  Incandescent  with  a 
triumphal  tour  of  peace  and  good  will  to 
Moscow  and  to  Tokyo. 

To  the  making  and  the  promotion  of  this 
image  of  Ike  the  peacemaker.  Mr.  K.  has 
during  the  past  year  been  a  powerful  con- 
tributor. The  Soviet  Union  is  at  a  point  In 
Its  Internal  development  where  it  has  a 
vital  Interest  in  a  detente.  Mr.  K.  chose  to 
base  the  tactics  of  his  policy  to  achieve  the 
detente  on  the  belief  that  he  could  reach  u 
personal  understanding  with  Mr.  Elsenhower. 


And,  in  the  face  of  skepticism,  criticism,  and 
opposition  from  the  orthodox  Commtmists, 
he  played  Elsenhower  as  his  trump  card. 

His  prolonged  fury  against  Mr.  Elsenhower 
personally  must  be  related  directly  to  the 
size  of  his  investment  in  the  personality  of 
Mr.  Elsenhower.  Mr.  K.  had  done  something 
which  Is  most  un-Marxlst,  something  that  no 
other  Communist  leader  has  ever  done  be- 
fore. He  had  staked  his  prestige  upon  the 
personality  of  the  anti-Communist  head  of 
an  antl-Communlst  state,  a  deeply  con- 
servative general  presiding  over  a  highly 
capitalistic  administration.  After  the  U-2 
affair — when  the  President  had  justified  the 
overflights  as  necessary  national  policy — Mr. 
K.  was  In  a  position  which  is  intolerable  for 
a  dictator.  He  had  been  made  to  look  ridic- 
ulous, gullible,  and  weak.  In  the  presence  of 
the  Communist  world. 

Accordingly,  I  do  not  share  the  view  of 
those  who  say  that  the  U-2  was  merely  a  pre- 
text, that  the  Western  decision  to  stand  pat 
in  Berlin  was  the  real  reason  why  Mr. 
Khrushchev  broke  up  the  sununit  meeting. 
For  him  the  U-2  affair  was  a  far  more  serious 
threat  to  his  power  and  his  prestige  than 
would  have  been  an  inconclusive  negotia- 
tion about  Berlin  followed  by  an  agreement 
to  continue  the  negotiation  at  another  sum- 
mit meeting.  In  my  view,  after  the  U-2 
affair,  Mr.  K.  did  not  dare  to  negotiate  with 
Mr.  Eisenhower.  He  had  been  his  chief 
sponsor  to  the  Communist  world,  and  with- 
out an  enormous  loss  of  face,  he  could  not  sit 
down  with  him  and  negotiate. 

Strictly  speaking,  what  Mr.  K.  has  done  is 
to  break  relations  with  President  Elsenhower 
personally,  and  to  suspend  serious  negotia- 
tions during  his  term  of  office.  Mr.  K.  has 
done  nothing  about  Berlin  except  to  pro- 
claim a  moratorium  good  at  least  for  another 
8  months.  He  has  refused  to  accept  the 
President's  personal  assurance  that  the  over- 
flights are  susjjended.  He  has  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  all  our  allies  that  he  will  at- 
tack any  base  from  which  an  illegal  flight 
takes  off.  He  has  focused  his  quarrel  on 
Mr.  Elsenhower  personally  and  on  his  heir, 
Mr.  Nixon. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  quarrel  with  the  Repub- 
licans is  embarrassing  to  the  Democrats. 
For  he  has  said  that  there  can  be  no  serious 
negotiation  until  there  Is  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. No  political  party  likes  to  be 
endorsed  by  a  foreign  government,  least  of  all 
by  a  Communist  government.  No  party  likes 
to  be  endorsed  during  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign in  which  by  the  Insults  to  the  man, 
the  office  which  he  holds  Is  defamed. 

But  the  embarrassment  of  the  Democrats 
at  being  preferred  by  Mr.  K.  is  superficial  and 
of  no  consequence.  For  the  basic  position — 
as  defined  by  Stevenson,  Kennedy,  Syming- 
ton, and  In  some  measure  by  Johnson — is 
quite  invulnerable  to  the  charge  that  they 
are  "softer  '  on  communism  and  more  "ap- 
peasing" than  the  Elsenhower  Republicans. 
The  thesis  of  the  Democrats  in  this  elec- 
tion is  that  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
because  of  a  false  economic  philosophy,  has 
been  falUng  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge  In 
national  defense  and  in  all  the  main  ele- 
ments of  national  power. 

The  promise  of  the  Democrats  Is  that  they 
intend  to  meet  the  Soviet  challenge.  They 
mean  to  Increase  the  Nation's  military  power. 
They  mean  to  Invest  more  heavily  In  the  Na- 
tion's vital  and  neglected  public  needs,  in 
education  and  In  the  specialized  training  of 
scientists  and  technicians,  in  the  advance- 
ment of  research,  in  the  protection  of  health, 
in  the  redevelopment  of  the  cities.  In  the  use 
of  natural  resources.  To  support  all  this, 
they  Intend  to  promote  and  encourage  an 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  growth,  which  is  now 
much  too  low,  of  the  national  production. 

An  administration  which  has  that  purpose 
will  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
primarily  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  be 
able  to  negotiate  from  a  position  of  growing 


strength.  It  Is  the  weak,  those  whose  rel- 
ative power  Is  declining,  who  find  they  must 
choose  between  svurender  and  standing  pat. 
The  strong,  having  confidence  In  themselves 
and  commanding  respect,  can  negotiate.  For 
to  negotiate  It  ts  necessary  to  be  firm,  and 
it  Is  necessary  also  to  be  flexible. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  12,  1960] 

Some  Folk's  Sptinc  Just  Isn't  Cricket 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

We  were  sitting  In  the  Sun  Ya  Restaurant 
in  Hong  Kong  last  week  nibbling  on  bear 
claw,  when  a  man  in  a  tweed  suit,  smoking 
a  pipe,  sat  down  at  the  next  table.  He  or- 
dered a  bowl  of  bird's  nest  soup,  and  when  it 
arrived  he  started  to  develop  a  roll  of  micro- 
film in  it. 

When  he  saw  us  staring  at  him,  he  said 
very  quietly,  "Beeswhlpple,  British  Intelli- 
gence." 

We  stuck  out  our  hand.  "Buchwald,  Lock- 
heed Aircraft." 

"I  knew  you  were  one  of  us  the  minute 
I  sat  down,"  he  said  confidentially. 

"How   could   you  have   possibly  known?" 

He  smiled.  "Your  oxygen  mask  Is  sticking 
out  of  your  undershirt." 

We  looked  down  and  hastily  shoved  the 
mask  back  In. 

"I  see  where  one  of  your  chaps  got  his 
hand  caught  In  the  cookie  jar  the  other 
day,"  he  said. 

"Yup,"  we  said.  "But  it  oould  have  hap- 
pened to  anybody." 

He  ordered  a  bowl  of  braised  fish  lips. 
"I  dare  say  not.  It  could  have  never  hap- 
pened to  us." 

"Why  not?"  we  asked,  sticking  a  chopstick 
into  a  shark's  fin. 

"We  have  a  different  attitude  toward  such 
things.  You  Americans  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand too  much  about  this  business.  If 
one  of  oiu-  chaps  had  been  caught,  we  would 
have   played   It  entirely  different." 

"How's  that?" 

"Well,  the  first  thing  we  would  have  done 
is  announce  that  somebody  stole  one  of  our 
weather  planes  from  a  Turkish  airport  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  offering  100 
guineas  reward  for  the  return  of  the  plane 
and  the  pilot." 

"But  that  would  be  lying,"  we  said,  trying 
to  keep  the  shock  out  of  our  voice. 

"Precisely,  my  dear  fellow." 

"But,  we're  not  allowed  to  He  in  the  Amer- 
ican intelligence  sirstem.  It  encourages  bad 
character.  The  State  Department  would 
never  stand  for  it." 

Beeswhlpple  praured  some  jasmine  tea  on 
the  tablecloth  and  the  linen  suddenly  turned 
Into  a  map  showing  every  military  airfield 
In  southwest  China.  He  pocketed  the  table- 
cloth, popped  a  tuna  fish  eyeball  into  his 
mouth  and  said,  "WeTe  not  saying  you 
should  lie.  WeYe  not  saying  you  should  say 
anything.  But  after  all,  you  could  show  a 
little  Indignation  when  someone  steals  one 
of  your  aircraft." 

"But  he  didn't  steal  It,"  we  said.  "He  was 
told  to  fly  over  Russia  and  take  pictures. 
We've  been  doing  It  for  4  years.  Frankly, 
we  were  afraid  no  one  wotUd  ever  hear  about 
It.  Now  the  air  is  cleared.  All  of  this  Is 
part  of  President  Eisenhower's  open  spies 
policy." 

Beeswhlpple  picked  up  a  fortune  cookie 
and  when  he  broke  it  open  he  took  out  the 
order  of  battle  fw  the  North  Korean  Army. 
We  couldn't  help  feeling  a  pang  of  jesdousy. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  Beeswhlpple  said,  "no 
one  admires  candor  more  than  the  British, 
but  we  treat  the  stealing  of  unmarked  air- 
planes as  a  very  serious  offense.  And  we 
certainly  take  a  dim  view  of  someone  making 
his  escape  over  the  Soviet  Union." 

"You  just  dont  seem  to  understand,"  we 
protested.  "Lying  in  spying  is  the  coward's 
way  out.  If  we  tell  lies,  then  the  Russians 
will  tell  lies.     You've  got  to  call  a  spy  a  spy. 
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"Thla  U  only  the  beginlnng.  It's  our  hope 
that  m  the  not  too  distant  fviture  weTl  have 
spy  exchange  feUowahlpe.  and  the  BUMlans 
wUl  send  us  their  spies  and  well  send  ours  on 
a  Pulbrlght  feUowsHip.  Until  tlxls  exchange 
can  be  worked  out.  well  Just  have  to  keep 
flying  over  their  territory." 

Beeswhipple  unscrewed  the  top  of  the  soy 
sauce  bottle  and  pried  out  a  blueprint  of 
the  latest  Russian  spaceship. 

"I  can  hardly  agree  with  you,"  he  said.  "If 
the  chap  was  really  working  for  the  CIA.  as 
the  Ruaslana  rldlctiloualy  claim,  how  do  they 
explain  the  candy  bars  they  foxind  on  hlmf 
It's  obvious  he  was  mixed  up  in  a  lollipop 
racket  and  this  was  not  a  case  for  the  State 
Department  but  for  Interpol." 

We  were  becoming  angry.  "There  Is  no 
sense  talking  to  you.  You  just  weren't 
brought  up  in  the  American  tradition  of  fair 
play.  When  we  get  caught  doing  something, 
we  believe  in  making  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
Charles  Van  Doren  has  showed  us  the  way." 

We  gave  the  waiter  our  CIA  Diner's  Club 
credit  card,  paid  the  check,  and  left  Bees- 
whipple trylny  to  get  a  model  of  an  atomic 
submarine  out  of  a  sweet  and  sour  lobster. 
What  he  didn't  know  about  espionage  could 
fill  a  book. 


COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  BY  JO- 
SEPH RUSSIN,  OP  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  this 
month  marks  the  conclusion  of  the  an- 
nual series  of  commencement  appear- 
ances, commencement  addresses,  and 
progrrams  recognizing  the  attainments  of 
scholarship  around  the  country.  Many 
of  us  have  participated  in  all  forms  of 
these  very  fascinating  and  rewarding 
ceremonies.  Sometimes  it  is  the  custom 
to  assume  that  pedestrian  remarks  are 
related  on  such  occasions,  partlcuarly  if 
those  remarks  are  invited  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  more  especially  if 
they  come  from  high  school  students. 

I  can  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  address  of  a  high  school  student  on 
a  commencement  occasion  which  is  the 
most  p>erspicacious  I  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  and  then  of  read- 
ing, so  far  as  I  can  recall.  This  address 
was  delivered  at  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises of  University  High  School,  in 
Laramie.  Wyo.  I  was  in  attendance  at 
those  exercises  because  my  son  was 
among  the  graduates  that  night.  It  is 
the  address  delivered  by  the  outstand- 
ing scholar  of  the  class,  a  young  man 
named  Joseph  Russin. 

Joe  Russin  has  been  back  to  Wash- 
ington at  almost  regular  intervals  this 
year  because  of  his  attainments  in  the 
realm  of  competitive  academics,  in  pro- 
vocative speech  promotion,  in  spelling 
out  new  ideas  for  our  youth,  and  in  other 
ways  recognized  by  many  of  our  national 
organizations.  But  of  all  the  disserta- 
tions characteristic  of  Joe  Russin,  I  know 
of  no  set  of  remarks  so  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  his  on  that 
commencement  evening. 

I  believe  the  most  penetrating  thought 
to  be  derived  from  his  remarks  is  that 
they  made  his  elders  uncomfortable  on 
the  night  of  the  ceremonies ;  uncomfort- 
able because  one  does  not  expect  deep- 
rooted  thought  on  a  cc^nmencement 
occasion,  all  too  often.  Yet  here  was 
a  youncr  lad  who  raised  questions  which 


elders  sometimes  f  ouzid  it  convenient 
no^  to  raise,  or  else  to  sweep  under  the 

}r  the  scope  of  his  remarks  and  the 
deith  of  the  ideas  they  contain.  I  com- 
mc  nd  his  address  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
thty  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re  :oro. 

'  here  being  no  ob.'ection,  the  address 
wa  5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Knowlbxjk — Now  OR  Nr\'E]i 
(By  Joseph  Russin) 

F  ceently,  an  unarmed  American  plane  was 
shot  down  over  the  territory  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  plane  was  flying  an  espionage 
mission  to  detect  any  preparations  for  a 
surprise  military  attack  on  the  free  world. 
An  attack  to  world  peace  came,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  volcanic  eruption  at  the  summit, 
the  plane  being  only  a  convenient  catalyst 
for  the  eruption. 

Ihe  summit  explosion  and  the  subsequent 
tldhl  waves  of  threats  were  in  some  way  to 
be  expected.  We  live  on  an  earth  that  Is 
nei;her  safe  for  democracy  nor  for  peace. 
Instead  of  floating  simple  minefields  in  the 
ocems.  we  now  contemplate  portable  nu- 
clei r  missiles  on  floating  launching  pads. 
Tw  ;nty  years  ago.  the  American  President 
hac  over  2  years  from  the  time  that  Hitler 
flrei  his  first  shot  in  which  to  prepare  the 
Nal  ion's  course  of  action.  Today  we  may 
hai  e  a  vast  span  of  15  minutes  in  which  to 
act  to  save  our  world. 

\7e  feel  all  the  tensions  of  the  world 
aci  tely.  Because  we  are  so  aware  of  these 
trojbles.  it  Is  sometimes  felt  that  trouble 
Is  1  mlque  to  our  age.  I  do  not  think  this  Is 
so.  The  human  forces  that  do  trouble  us 
today — nationalism,  totalitarianism,  dicta- 
torship, desire  for  world  domination,  pov- 
ert  r.  prejudice,  and  Ignorance — have  been 
wit  h  us  for  a  long  time.  We  have  never 
be<  n  forced  to  be  so  concerned  with  them. 
No  the  problems  are  not  basically  different — 
Just  the  urgency  for  their  Immediate  solu- 
tio  1. 

'"he  world  that  we.  the  class  of  1960,  grow 
intj  Is  a  troubled  one;  and  one  which  can- 
not Eiistain  Itself  in  this  condition  much 
lorger.  We  literally  cannot  afford  many 
mare  blunders  by  today's  world  leaders, 
lea  iers  who  have  shown  an  inability  to  cope 
with  the  problems  which  confront  them  — 
many  of  their  own  creation.  More  thnn  ever 
In  history,  effective  diplomacy.  Imaginative 
lealershlp,  an  Informed  public,  and.  most 
Im  }ortant  of  all,  a  genuine  application  of 
th<  principles  of  democracy  all  over  the 
wo 'Id  are  necessary.  We  maintain  that  no 
detection  system  or  bomb  will  ever  be  as  ef- 
fective in  solving  the  problems  that  face  us 
!\B  :hese  more  important  human  resources. 

J.n  appropriate  question  then  might  be: 
Ar<  we  preparing  ourselves  In  these  vital 
areas?  Peace  is  too  iniportant  to  be  left  to 
th4  generals  of  the  world.  The  president  of 
Coiumbia  University,  Dr.  Kirk,  says  he  has 
th(  "haunting  feeling  that  our  educational 
sys  tern  Is  not  now  producing  men  and  women 
adiquately  equipped  to  maintain  in  the 
future  the  leading  position  in  world  af- 
fal's  that  we  have  had  in  the  recent  past. " 

iis  a  fresh  graduate  (and  fortunately  no 
longer  a  freshman)  of  one  of  the  better 
sec  andary  schools.  I  must  confess  that  I  tend 
to  agree  with  Dr.  Kirk.  My  views  are.  of 
course,  conditioned  by  intimacy,  but  per- 
ha  >s  for  this  reason  they  are  also  somewhat 
peitlnent. 

During  my  high  school  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  go  to  Washington  four  times 
anil  participate  In  national  and  intema- 
tlo  lal  conferences  of  student  leaders.    These 


leaders  felt  that  they  and  their  contempo- 
raries were  not  receiving  the  challenge  thej 
needed,  in  fact,  wanted.  These  students 
were  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  training 
they  were  receiving  was  really  sufficient  to 
prepare  them  for  the  problems  they  would 
have  to  solve.  Nearly  all  of  the  young 
people  to  whom  I  talked  said  that  they  had 
noticed  a  marked  improvement  In  their 
school  since  the  first  Soviet  sputnik,  but 
they  all  felt  that  there  still  was  much  to  be 
done.  Most  of  the  Improvement  was  in  the 
sciences. 

While  science  Is  certainly  Important  to 
our  well-being,  science  Is  not  necessarily  a 
guarantee  of  peace.  The  Nazis  and  the 
Communists  have  been  tragically  proficient 
In  the  sciences.  Obviously  more  is  needed. 
The  high  school  leaders  of  today  want  cur- 
rlculums  with  significant  depth  and  scope. 
They  want  classes  that  will  give  them  the 
tools  to  understand  and  handle  the  complex 
machine  of  democracy.  This  plea  was  the 
.■=^trongest  of  all.  As  leaders.  It  seemed  clear 
to  them  that  our  schools'  weakest  areas — 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences — were 
precisely  the  ones  that  arc  most  needed  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  for  true  peace. 

At  a  time  democracy  must  fight  for  Its 
life,  many  students  amazingly  are  qvUte 
ap:\thetlc  about  such  things  as  civil  liber- 
ties. A  recent  Purdue  University  poll  has 
.'-.hown  that,  while  most  students  say  they 
believe  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  really  do 
not  endorse  Its  guarantees  In  dny-to-dny 
life.  Large  percentages  see  nothing  wrong 
with  strong-arm  police  methods.  Many  ad- 
vocate strnng  restrictions  on  the  freeclnms 
of  si)eech  and  religion. 

Bat  what  else  can  be  expected?  How  can 
students  be  expected  to  practice  real  reli- 
gious freedom  when  many  schools  violate 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
.'-tate''  Some  students  have  never  even  heard 
of  the  concept.  It  sounds  like  a  radical 
notion  to  them.  And  why  not — It  is  not  al- 
ways practiced  in  the  realm  of  their  ex- 
j>erleiice. 

The  poll  further  showed  that  many  stu- 
dents favored  some  kind  of  censorship  of 
political  thinking  for  the  so-called  average 
man.  To  me,  the  danger  of  our  cltlsens" 
losing  sight  of  the  true  values  of  our  de- 
mocracy through  Ignorance  and  misuse  Is  a 
far  more  dangerous  threat  to  our  society 
than  any  Soviet  propaganda. 

We.  the  youth  of  our  Nation,  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  our  schools  become  real 
teachers  of  democracy  and  the  values  that 
ideally  operate  in  a  democratic  community. 
It  is  in  the  schools  that  our  society  must 
develop  its  basic  strengths. 

We  want  schools  where  everyone  is  allowed 
to  attend.  We  do  not  think,  for  example, 
thctt  color  is  a  Just  criterion  of  Intelligence. 
We  v.!int  schools  where  academic  excellence 
is  held  above  all  else  in  emphasis,  expendi- 
ture, and  real  Importance. 

We  want  schools  where  the  BUI  of  Rights 
makes  sense,  so,  for  example,  the  meaning 
of  the  first  amendment  is  truly  understood 
in  a  real  separation  of  religion  from  the 
school. 

We  want  schools  where  a  love  of  democracy 
is  fostered  by  the  encouragement  of  student 
government    organizations. 

We  want  schools  that  offer  currlculums 
that  can  prepare  us  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  the  world  We  do  not  quite  see  the  place 
of  such  course  work  as  table  setting  and 
studies  of  "One  Handed  Push  Shots  In  the 
High  Schools  of  Southern  Indiana." 

We  want  schools  where  individual  study 
and  thorough  reading  are  considered  of 
prime  importance. 

We  want  schools  where  students  may  gain 
an  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  and 
music,  so  that  they  may  live  richer  lives. 
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We  want  schools  where  the  humanities 
are  encouraged  on  a  par  with,  If  not  even 
more  than,  physical  science;  for  It  is  In  the 
humnniiies  where  the  arts  and  techniques 
must  be  learned  for  the  obtainment  of  real 
peace. 

In  short,  we  want  schools  that  emphasize 
(he  \ nines  of  democracy,  and  provide  us  with 
the  skills  to  practice  It. 

With  our  limited  experience,  we  of  the 
class  of  1960  can  offer  no  sweeping  solution 
or  way  to  achieve  these  objectives:  we  can 
only  pose  the  problem.  The  answer  is  as 
difficult  to  reach  as  It  Is  simple  to  postulate; 
unless  the  human  race  learns  sufficient  wis- 
dom to  really  practice  democracy,  it  will 
vanish  from  the  earth  In  the  spiraling  cloud 
of  a  thermonuclear  bomb. 

The  great  hope  of  the  world  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  practice  of  true  democracy  by 
America.  Where  better  can  America  build 
democracy  than  by  constantly  observing  and 
practicing  it  in  its  schools?  America  and 
the  world  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of 
mistakes:  the  price  of  error  has  risen  beyond 
the  ability  of  mankind   to  pay  and  .survive. 


ELIMINATION  OF  AFFIDAVIT  OF 
DISLOYALTY 

The  Senate  re.sumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  2929)  to  amend  the 
National  Defen-se  Education  Act  of  1958 
in  order  to  repeal  cei-tain  provi.sions 
requiring  affidavits  of  belief. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  before  the  Senate  is  the  repeal  of 
that  portion  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  which  requires  evei-y  stu- 
dent who  applies  for  a  loan  under  that 
act  to  sign  an  affidavit  declaring  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  and  does  not  .sup- 
port any  organization  that  believes  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Government 
by  illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  would  con- 
tinue the  requirement  that  the  student 
take  the  usual  oath  or  affirmation  to 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  oath  we  all 
take  when  entering  upon  public  service. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  disclaimer 
affidavit,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the 
affidavit  of  nonbelief.  There  is  little 
reason  for  its  inclusion  in  the  law.  The 
colleges  of  the  contrary,  through  their 
representative  organizations  are  virtually 
unanimous  in  opposing  its  inclusion  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recommended  its  repeal.  Both  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Budget  Bureau  have  reiterated 
the  President's  recommendations.  And 
the  committee  has  found  that  the  pro- 
vision offers  no  protections  not  already 
in  other  statutes. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  the  principle 
that  all  Americans  should  be  loyal  citi- 
zens and  should  be  willing  to  swear 
allegiance  to  our  countrj'. 

But  the  disclaimer  affidavit  singles  out 
students — and  only  those  students  who 
need  to  borrow  money  to  continue  their 
education — as  a  group  which  must  sign, 
in  addition,  a  rather  vague  affidavit  as 
to  their  beliefs. 

There  Is  a  very  real  danger  that  this 
unnecessary,  futile  gesture  toward  the 
memory  of  an  earher  age  will  defeat  the 
puiTX»es  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 


tion Act.  Twenty-one  universities — and 
they  are  some  of  the  most  outstanding 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States — feel  so  strongly  about  It  that 
they  refuse  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. Unlike  the  Soviets,  w^  cannot 
take  steps  to  keep  our  brightest  minds  in 
.scientific  careers,  but  we  might  take  steps 
that  keep  them  out.  Surely  this  is  not 
the  way  to  "catch  up"  with  the  reputed 
Russian  excellence  in  education,  science, 
and  research. 

Finally,  this  requirement  imposes  an 
intolerable  burden  upon  the  institutions 
which  must  administer  it.  They  are  re- 
.sponsible  for  its  enforcement.  And  few, 
if  any.  are  equipped  to  assume  this  i"e- 
spo  risibility. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  suprKii-t  the  re- 
peal of  this  provision. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Does  not  the  Senator 
believe  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  uni- 
versities have  refused  to  participate  in 
the  program  has  prevented  many  per- 
.sons  who  wish  to  abide  by  the  law  from 
taking  the  oath  and  signing  the  affidavit, 
persons  who  would  be  entitled  to  an  edu- 
cation in  those  institutions?  Is  not  that 
in  itself  an  abridgement  of  academic 
freedom? 

Mr.  KIENNEDY.  This  is  their  judg- 
ment, because  very  special  responsibili- 
ties are  placed  urwn  universities  under 
The  law,  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  second  place,  this  provision  has 
placed  universities  in  a  very  difficult  sit- 
uation. On  the  one  hand,  they  are  re- 
luctant to  deny  students  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  program,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  suggested; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  regard  this  pro- 
vision as  totally  obnoxious;  as  really  a 
limitation  on  the  purposes  of  a  university 
and  the  purposes  of  free  education. 

That  is  because  they  feel  it  is  against 
.scholarship  by  singling  out  students, 
from  all  Americans  who  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  Government,  requiring 
them  to  take  an  oath  before  a  notary 
that  they  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  do  not  hold  disloyal  be- 
liefs or  opinions.  I  think  the  colleges 
and  universities  regard  that  requirement 
as  obnoxious.  They  have,  therefore,  re- 
fused to  participate  in  the  program. 
They  are  operating  within  their  rights. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  later,  and  to  develop  my 
position  at  some  length.  I  shall  try  to 
prove  that  under  the  Senator's  bill  a 
bona  fide  card-carrying  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  can  qualify  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  shall 
not  discuss  that  matter  now,  but  I  shall 
develop  it  later.  I  feel  certain  the  Sena- 
tor does  not  want  that  kind  of  activity 
to  happen. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem before  us  is  to  weigh  the  courses  of 
possible  action  we  might  take.  One  is 
to  continue  the  law,  and  possibly — al- 
though there  is  some  disagreement  on 
the  question — ^make  it  more  difficult  for 


a  Communist  to  enter  a  college  as  a 
freshman  and  receive  a  loan.  It  might 
be  very  possible  that  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  already 
at  least  21  distinguished  universities,  in- 
cluding Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton, 
stretching  all  the  way  across  the  United 
States,  which  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
program. 

I  believe  hundreds  of  students  who  are 
loyal  Americans  are  not  participating 
in  the  program  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  universities  and 
faculties.  It  is  very  possible  that  Com- 
munists— card-carrying  Communists — 
are  participating  in  other  programs 
which  the  Government  sponsors.  They 
may  be  receiving  assistance  under  pro- 
gi-ams  of  Federal  grants  in  aid ;  they  may 
be  dependent  mothers;  they  may  be 
farmers  who  are  receiving  subsidies; 
they  may  be  newspaper  publishers. 
There  may  be  thousands  of  Americans 
who  are  receiving  subsidies  and  who  are 
members  of  the  Communist  Party.  But 
I  do  not  take  the  view  that  the  United 
States  is  soft  on  Communists. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  This  provision  is  a 
part  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  speak  today  with 
the  full  support  of  this  statement  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

This  affidavit  requirement  Is  unwarranted 
and  Justifiably  resented  by  a  large  part  of 
our  educational  community  which  feels  that 
it  is  being  singled  out  for  this  requirement. 

The  repeal  of  the  affidavit  has  been 
reccMnniended  by  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Its  repeal  has  been 
recommended  by  the  Republican  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
They  are  loyal  Americans,  as  are  all  of 
us. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will 
consider  the  effect  which  this  provision 
is  having.  If  he  will  turn  to  page  4  of 
the  report,  he  will  see  the  list  of  the 
colleges  which  have  already  withdrawn 
from  the  program.  They  are  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  colleges  in  the 
United  States — Amherst,  Antioch,  Ben- 
nington, Brandeis,  Goucher,  Grinnell, 
Harvard,  Oberlin,  Radcliffe,  Reed  Col- 
lege in  Oregon,  St.  John's  College. 
Maryland,  Sarah  Lawrence,  Smith,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Wilmington  Col- 
lege in  Ohio,  Wesleyan  University  in 
Coiuiecticut,  and  Yale  imiversity. 

Then  there  are  institutions  which 
have  declined  to  participate  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  program  because  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  They  are  Beloit,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Haverford,  Mills.  Princeton, 
Swarthmore,  the  University  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  Wellesley. 

Then  there  is  a  list  of  institutions 
whose  presidents  or  boards  have  publicly 
stated  their  disapproval  of  the  disclaimer 
affidavit,  but  which  continue  to  partici- 
pate in  the  student  loan  program,  for 
reasons  which  were  stated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  The  list  is  almost 
endless.  It  continues  for  several  pages. 
It  includes  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Notre 
Dame,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the 
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University  of  Hawaii,  and  universiUes 
and  colleges  stretching  across  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  the  weight  of  opinion  and  the 
responsible  course  of  actimi  call  for 
continuing  the  oath  and  repealing  the 
affidavit. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  intend  to  cover  the 
entire  situation  very  thoroughly,  insofar 
as  it  relates  to  the  security  program 
generally  and  as  it  confronts  such  stu- 
dents individually.  My  amendment  will 
not  require  the  taking  of  the  loyalty  oath 
or  the  signing  of  an  affidavit.  However. 
I  believe  my  amendment  will  be  much 
stronger  than  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  is  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  he  believes 
will  be  stronger  than  the  Security  Act, 
why  does  not  he  favor  applying  it  to  all 
Americans  who  receive  assistance  from 
the  Government? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  shall  point  out  how 
many  Americans  are  subject  to  that  re- 
quirement at  the  present  time.  The 
Senator  voted  for  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Act  the  last  time;  and  that  act 
provides  that  a  Commimist  cannot  hold 
office  in  a  union,  and  that  a  person  who 
has  been  a  Communist  in  the  past  can- 
not hold  office  in  a  union.  However, 
union  officials  are  not  involved  in  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  way,  shape, 
or  manner. 

At  the  proper  time  I  shall  point  out 
several  examples. 

The  pending  measure  is  a  national- 
defense  measure.  The  ROTC  students 
sign  a  loyalty  oath  during  their  first  2 
years  of  college;  and  during  their  jimior 
and  senior  years  they  are  required  to 
answer  very  detailed  questions  which 
are  much  stronger  than  the  affidavit. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  with- 
out the  affidavit  now  in  the  law,  the 
present  law  would  be  meaningless.  I 
shall  point  that  out  in  some  detail  at 
the  proper  time. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Certainly. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Was  there  any  siibstan- 
tial  opposition  to  inclusion  of  the  affi- 
davit in  the  labor-management  bill,  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Not  that  I  recall. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  to  its  inclusion  in  the  edu- 
cation bill,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  afraid  that  too 
many  of  those  in  some  of  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  so  much  engaged  in 
philosophic  abstractions,  perhaps,  that 
they  seem  to  feel — although  I  do  not 
think  they  mean  It — or  they  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  they  are  actually  proposing 
the  destruction  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and 
of  domg  so  in  the  name  of  freedom.  The 
Bill  of  Rights  is  not  a  national  suicide 
pact;  and  I  think  we  must  recognize 
that  fact. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  doubt  that  the 
purpose  of  those  in  the  academic  field  to 
whom  the  Senator  has  referred  is  to  de- 
stroy the  Bill  of  Rights,  tn  the  process 
of  engaging  in  philosophic  abstractions. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  think  that  Is 
their  purpose;  but  I  think  that  is  the 
effect. 
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Tirr  KENNEDY.  But  let  me  say  that 
it  B  exactly  the  suspicious  attitude  the 
Se  laX/or  expresses,  as  reflected  in  the 
afl  davit,  that  is  causing  such  discontent 
an  I  division,  whereas  there  should  be 
un  ty  and  harmony.  Certainly  our  imi- 
vei  sities  and  our  citizens  who  are  active 
in  the  academic  world  will  grow  in  im- 
poi  tance  during  the  next  10,  20,  and  30 
yejjs.  I  believe  it  would  be  inimical  to 
th(  national  interest  to  continue  this 
afi  davit,  which  has  caused  such  great 
coj icern  among  so  many  patiiotic  Amer- 
ica as  in  our  academic  institutions;  and 
I  b  ;lieve  that  the  national  defense  effort 
ami  the  national  interest  would  not  be 
served  by  continuing  the  oath.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  thinks  other- 
wise; and  he  will  have  to  make  his  own 
pr<  sentation. 

]4r.  PROUTY.  Let  me  say  that  my 
an:  endment  will  not  outlaw  the  Commu- 
nis t  Party.  But  my  amendment  will 
prevent  any  person  who  is  knowingly  a 
Conmimist  or  any  person  who  supports 
thd  purposes  or  the  objectives  of  the 
Conmunist  conspiracy  from  receiving 
oni!  cent  of  money  provided  by  the 
American  taxpayers. 

:  beUeve  the  inclusion  of  such  a  pro- 
vis  on  is  wholly  justified. 

:  n  due  course  I  shall  submit  the 
anr  endment. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  >pen  to  amendment. 

:  At.  RUSSEU*.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
ms  tter  had  been  presented  in  its  present 
f oj  m  when  the  bill  was  originally  before 
th(!  Senate.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I 
wc  uld  have  thought  the  oath  that  is  pro- 
vie  ed  in  the  pending  bill  would  have 
bci  in  adequate.  However,  conditions  are 
no;  the  same  now  as  they  were  then. 
Su  ice  the  original  bill  was  proposed  this 
matter  has  been  widely  discussed 
th:  oughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  one  of  those 
th  ngs  that  cannot  be  taken  back  to  the 
Arierican  people,  in  an  ordinary  news 
ar  icle  or  in  a  radio  broadcast  or  in  a 
br  ef  television  appearance  or  news  re- 
lei  se,  and  be  explained  in  detail. 

:  n  the  last  analysis.  Mr.  President,  the 
vo  e  we  shall  cast  on  this  bill  will  be 
understood  by  the  American  people  as 
ac  Jon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
on  the  question  of  repealing  a  loyalty 
oaii  which  is  required  of  students  who 
participate  in  a  loan  program  financed 
by  appropriated  funds.  That  is  the 
wi  y  the  issue  will  stand  before  the  Amer- 
icjn  people. 

^T.  President,  in  the  light  of  that  cir- 
cu  nstance  and  that  fact,  I  shall  not  un- 
de  rtake  to  spht  hairs  here  today  In  deal- 
In  :  with  the  difference  between  this 
K(nnedy  bill  and  the  original  Kennedy 
bi!l,  which  the  Senate  considered  last 
ye  ir  and  recommitted  to  the  Labor  and 
Pi  blic  Welfare  Committee. 

n  this  critical  hour  of  American  hls- 
to  y,  I  shall  oppose  the  taking  of  any 
affirmative  action  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Ui  lited  States  which  could  be  considered 
arywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  as 
CO  istltuting  a  protest  by  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  against  reaffirming 
thdr  faith  in  the  American  system  and 
against  stating  their  abhorrence  of  the 
system  of  collectivism  and  communism 
th  It  prevails  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tea,  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  inadvertently  stated  that 
this  bill  would  repeal  the  loyalty  oath. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  did  not  state  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
not  mean  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     And  I  did  not  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  I  believe  he  did.  Of 
course  the  record  will  speak  for  itself. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sure  it  will.  But 
I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said  it 
would  be  construed  as  action  to  repeal 
the  loyalty  oath. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  surely  the  Senator 
is  aware  that  if  this  bill  is  passed,  each 
student  who  participates  in  the  program 
will  have  to  take,  and  to  subscribe  to.  an 
oath  or  afflimatlon  as  follows: 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  at  the  United  States 
against  all  of  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  am  well  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
now  is  in  substantially  the  shape  it  fi- 
nally reached  last  year,  after  it  had  been 
amended,  and  just  before  it  was  recom- 
mitted, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  recall  the  point 
the  Senator  made  last  year — and  he  has 
covered  it  in  his  first  statement — it  was 
that  it  wsw  extremely  important  that  we 
include  in  the  bill  the  oath  which  we 
now  have  included  in  it. 

Regardless  of  how  it  may  appear — of 
course  anj^hing  may  appear  to  be  some- 
thing it  is  not — in  weighing  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  provision  has  encoun- 
tered among  the  academic  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  as  opiposed  to  the 
danger  that  Commimists  will  obtain  such 
loans  for  education,  where  does  the  Sen- 
ator feel  the  national  interest  lies? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  that  I  have 
not  undertaken  to  weigh  that  on  any 
scales,  and  I  have  not  considered  that. 
The  academic  community,  the  leaders  of 
some  of  the  colleges — though  not  all  of 
them — the  college  faculties  of  the  coun- 
try, are  not  in  any  wise  unanimous  in 
this  opinion.  Undoubtedly  great  insti- 
tutions like  Harvard,  where  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
trained,  and  Princeton,  if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  have  graduated 
there 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  apologize,  but  not  to 
any  Princetonian  who  might  be  pres- 
ent. I  regret  I  made  the  error.  But  the 
Ivy  League,  let  us  say.  has  headed  a 
movement  which  has  caused  other  col- 
leges to  discontinue  taking  these  loyalty 
oaths.  But,  In  answer  to  the  Senator,  I 
have  not  weighed  it.  I  do  say  this:  I  do 
not  believe  any  considerable  number  of 
young  Americans  who  might  receive  fi- 
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nancial  assistance  to  help  them  in  their 
college  training — under  a  program  that 
is  officially  designated  as  a  national  se- 
curity measure — and  that  is  the  title  of 
the  act  which  provides  these  loans,  it  is 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act — 
feel  that  they  are  being  imposed  upon  by 
being  required  to  reaffirm  their  faith  in 
the  American  system  or  their  opposition 
to  the  Communist  system.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  have  any  objection  to  reoffirm- 
ing  their  loyalty  to  this  Nation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  aware, 
is  he  not,  that  among  the  associations 
which  have  protested  tiie  disclaimer  affi- 
davit is  the  National  Student  Associa- 
tion, which  represents  student  councils 
in  the  miiversities  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  was  not  aware 
of  that.  I  doubt  that  the  action  was  in 
any  wise  unanimous.  Despite  the  fact 
that  students  seem  to  be  running  gov- 
ernments of  a  great  many  nations  to- 
day— some  of  them  to  their  great  detri- 
ment— I  do  not  think  that  is  any  expres- 
sion of  a  last-ditch  opposition  to  this 
i^equirement  by  students.  It  is  more  or 
less  of  a  reaffirmation  of  their  confidence 
in  the  presidents  of  the  institutions 
which  inaugurated  the  attack  upon  the 
so-called  loyalty  provision. 

Mr.  President,  at  one  time,  as  I  have 
said.  I  was  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
so-called  compromise  bill  that  was 
brought  to  my  attention.  I  believe,  dur- 
ing the  latter  days  of  the  last  session 
dealing  with  this  question;  but  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  that  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me.  see  any  substantial  objection 
to  either  one  of  these  oaths.  The  more 
I  have  thought  about  it,  the  more  I  have 
begun  to  wonder,  indeed,  to  marvel,  at 
.some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been 
advanced  for  the  repeal  of  all  or  part 
oi  the  oath  requirement. 

I  cannot  understand,  and  I  totally  re- 
ject the  idea,  that  there  is  any  impropri- 
ety in  asking  a  loyal  American  to  affirm 
his  allegiance  and  to  avow  his  loyalty  to 
his  country.  I  say  that  whether  it  be  a 
benefit  to  a  farmer,  a  doctor,  a  merchant, 
or  a  small  loan  to  a  manufacturing  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  world,  it  be- 
hooves all  of  us  who  believe  in  the  Amer- 
ican system,  which  has  given  us  the 
greatest  culture  and  the  highest  standard 
of  living  the  world  has  even  known,  to 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
faith  in  that  system.  And  it  will  be  a 
sad  and  sorry  day  in  this  country  if  it 
ever  beccMnes  generally  considered  im- 
proper for  one  not  only  to  pledge  alle- 
gience  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  but  to 
avow  one's  faith  in  the  American  system. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  I  never  see 
the  day  when  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  it  is  improper  for 
an  American  citizen  to  denounce  the 
Communist  system  and  to  extol  the 
American  system  of  government.  If  that 
day  ever  comes,  we  will  have  certainly 
lost  the  c<mtest  which  is  being  waged  to- 
day for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  world. 


Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may 
say  so  to  the  Senator  f  r(»n  Georgia,  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  does  extol 
the  American  system  when  the  oath  that 
is  suggested  says : 

I  solemnly  swear  ttiat  I  wUl  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  will  support  and  defend  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
rgr.inst  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  pledge  his 
devotion  to  the  American  system  in  any 
better  language. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What,  then,  is  the 
Senator's  objection  to  the  other  part  of 
the  oath? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  objection  is  that 
thousands  and  thousands  of  educators 
and  students  in  universities  are  being 
singled  out  on  the  basis  that  their  devo- 
tions is  questioned,  and  that  they,  in  the 
field  of  education,  as  distinct  from  all 
nhers  who  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
United  States  in  one  form  or  another,  or 
a  handout  in  one  fonn  or  another, 
through  the  social  security  system, 
through  the  farm  handout — which. 
Heaven  knows,  is  very  big — should  be 
singled  out.  That  is  the  principal  source 
of  objection  to  this  requirement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  not  the  case 
r.t  nil.  It  should  be  pointed  out  here 
that  fcr  almc-^t  10  years  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  has  operated  un- 
der the  identical  loyalty  oath  provisions 
that  arc  contained  in  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  is  my  understanding,  in 
fact,  that  these  provisions  were  lifted 
bodily  from  the  Science  Foundation  Act 
and  placed  in  the  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     In  just  a  moment. 

I  understand  that  about  50.000  appli- 
cants under  the  Science  Foundation 
program  have  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  have  filed  the  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit  since  the  program  was  in- 
augurated in  1952.  Nothing  is  heard 
about  that  being  unfair.  Nothing  is 
heard  about  this  being  an  undue  im- 
position on  those  who  are  seeking  bene- 
fits from  the  National  Government.  A 
large  number  of  scholars,  many  of  whom 
have  already  obtained  their  degrees  in 
the  ordinary  arts  and  sciences,  have  ap- 
plied for  advanced  study  and  research 
in  scientific  fields.  I  have  not  heard,  of 
all  those  who  have  written  to  me,  from 
one  who  feels  he  has  been  placed  under 
the  pall  of  suspicion  or  who  feels  he  has 
been  singled  out  for  all  kinds  of  unequal 
treatment  or  has  had  advantage  taken 
of  him  becaiise  he  was  compelled  to 
comply  with  the  loyalty  oath  require- 
ments. Doubtless  some  of  them  have 
come  before  the  committee,  but  I  know 
of  none  from  examining  my  own  mail. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  correct  that  this  disclaimer  affidavit 
still  remains 

Mr.  RUSSEIiL.  If  the  Senator  Is 
going  to  make   this  change,  why  not 


Teach  into  the  National  Science  Foun- 
daticxi  Act  and  do  the  same  thing  there? 
It  is  because  those  who  direct  the  imi- 
versities  did  not  raise  the  issue.  The 
apphcants  did  not  have  to  come  to  them 
to  handle  the  oaths  or  affidavits;  they 
were  filed  with  the  Government  instead 
of  with  the  imiversity  officials. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  caimot,  of  course, 
agree  with  the  reasoning  of  my  friend, 
but  this  is  something  on  which  we  can 
agree  to  disagree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  in  good  tem- 
per. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  in 
good  temper,  as  is  always  true  with  my 
good  friend  from  Geoigia. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
the  National  Science  FV>undation  affida- 
vit can  hardly  be  considered  a  precedent 
for  extending  a  similar  disclaimer  af- 
fidavit, which  I  personally  think  is  un- 
wise in  that  instance,  to  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  of  the  United  States,  who,  by 
and  large,  with  some  exception,  repre- 
sent the  best  brains  of  young  America. 
We  should  not  single  out  these  students 
as  against  the  farmers  of  America,  the 
mortgagors  of  America,  the  borrowers  at 
the  banks  of  America — all  those  who 
get  every  other  kmd  of  Federal  hand- 
out and  Federal  funds.  We  do  not  ask 
all  of  those  people  to  subscribe  to  the 
disclaimer  affidavit.  Why  do  we  require 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  only  for  the 
brains  of  the  country? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  for 
one  do  not  agree  that  all  of  the  brains 
of  this  country  are  found  either  in  the 
faculties  or  in  the  student  bodies 

Mr.  CLARK.    Nor  did  I  say  so 

Mr.  RUSSEIi..  Of  all  the  educational 
institutions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Nor  did  I  say  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
if  I  had  my  preference  I  would  apply  the 
loyalty  requirement  to  all  of  them,  in- 
stead of  repealing  it  tn  this  instance  and 
sending  the  word  arotmd  the  world  that 
the  young  men  and  yoimg  women  of 
America  are  ashamed  to  take  this  posi- 
tion and  to  stand  back  of  the  American 
form  of  government  as  opposed  to  the 
Communist  system. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  such  an 
amendment — namely,  an  amendment  to 
make  this  apply  to  all  groups — and  that 
amendment  was  turned  down. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  have 
that  information  from  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  reply 
to  that  statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  Intend  to  become  involved  in  ex- 
tended debate  on  this  matter.  I  merely 
wished  to  make  a  brief  statement  of  my 
views.  However,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  jKomise  the  Senator  I 
shall  not  interrupt  again. 
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Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  to  say  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  provision  to  everybody  else 
was  turned  down  by  the  Senate  last 
year?  

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment required  an  afSdavlt  on  the  part  of 
everybody  who  received  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  happen  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  that  amendment,  and  I  proposed 
it  in  a  lighter  vein,  more  than  in  any 
other  way,  because  it  was  so  obviously 
silly.  The  proposal  was  debated  upon 
the  floor  for  a  substantial  amount  of 
time,  and  then  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  whether  he 
would  accept  my  amendment,  and  the 
Senator  said  "no,"  so  I  withdrew  it,  hav- 
ing, I  thought,  made  the  proposal  seem 
a  little  silly. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  am  talking 
about  the  amendment  offered  in  the 
committee.  I  believe  the  Senator  was 
there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
not  in  the  ccnnmittee,  and  I  do  not  recall 
the  Senator's  amendment.  But  I  will 
say  that  before  I  sound  the  retreat  and 
make  even  the  slightest  confession  of 
doubt,  on  the  part  of  larg^  numbers  of 
our  people,  that  the  American  system  is 
the  best  on  earth.  I  will  vote  to  apply  this 
to  any  person  receiving  any  kind  of 
benefit,  be  it  silly  or  not.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  better  precedent. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  leaders  of 
our  academic  communities,  the  admin- 
istrators and  members  of  the  faculty  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  I 
have  known  many  of  them  over  many 
years.  I  have  seen  them  as  mistaken 
and  as  wrong  in  their  positions  time  and 
time  again  as  even  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  can  be.  [Laughter.] 
They  can  be  mistaken,  exactly  the  same 
as  anyone  else  can  be. 

Some  of  these  argmnents  against  the 
affidavit  I  think  are  tdmost  specious. 
We  are  told  that  students  are  being 
singled  out  and  set  aside  and  made  to 
avow  their  allegiance  to  this  country. 
It  has  already  been  said  that  this  provi- 
sion is  found  in  an  act  which  is  supposed 
to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  national 
defense.  I  see  no  reason  why  any  stu- 
dent should  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  in 
either  one  of  its  forms,  though  I  admit, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  if 
the  original  bill  had  contained  only  the 
oath  which  is  required  of  officers  and 
those  going  into  the  ROTC  and  programs 
of  that  nature,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
adequate.  However,  I  do  not  propose  at 
this  time  and  under  these  circvmistances 
to  undertake  any  action  by  my  vote 
which  will  indicate  not  only  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  American  system,  but  also  a 
lack  of  faith  in  the  constancy,  fidelity, 
and  patriotism  of  the  thousands  of 
young  people  who  will  avail  themselves 
of  these  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  that  this 
oath  in  any  wise  interferes  with  aca- 
demic freedom.  If  I  did,  I  would  stand 
foursquare  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  en- 
tire provision  of  the  law. 

I  must  confess  that  academic  free- 
dom, while  it  is  not  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
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Slates,  is  undoubtedly  involved  in  all  of 
tt  e  freedoms  which  are  spelled  out  in  the 
B  U  of  Rights,  as  a  part  of  them. 

I  regret  that  some  20  Institutions — 
diversities  and  colleges — have  already 
ainounced  their  refusal  to  cooperate  in 
ttie  student  loan  program.  I  think,  Mr. 
Piesident,  those  institutions  are  the 
or  es  which  are  wronging  the  young  peo- 
pl;  of  this  country.  I  say  that  in  full 
kz.owledge  of  the  fact  that  within  this 
list  of  20  we  find  some  of  the  most  re- 
n(  wned  and  distingiiished  institutions  of 
le  iming  in  this  Nation.  These  are  names 
wl  lich  have  been  coimected  with  educa- 
ti<in  over  a  period  of  time.  I  recognize 
the  greatness  of  these  institutions.  I 
accept  it  as  their  full  right  to  refuse  to 
ps  rticipate  in  the  student  loan  program, 
if  that  is  their  desire.  However,  I  find 
it  very  difficult  to  square  their  refusal 
to  participate  in  this  program  with  their 
devotion  and  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples of  academic  and  intellectual  free- 
dcm. 

[  say  that,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
these  impecunious  students  of  whom  we 
he  ar  so  much.  We  will  find  a  lower  per- 
centage  of  students  in  those  circum- 
stiinces  on  ths  campuses  of  these  insti- 
tu;ions  than  on  the  campuses  of  other 
inititutions  in  this  country.  There  is 
net  a  large  number  of  impecunious  stu- 
dents wandering  around  the  halls  of 
H  irvard,  of  Princeton,  and  of  Yale. 
T  lose  institutions  all  have  great  founda- 
tions and  benefactors  of  tremendous 
W(  alth  who  can  help  them  with  their 
so  lolarship  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  this  with  respect 
even  to  those  institutions:  By  their  ar- 
bi  ;rary  action,  these  schools  have  de- 
nied to  their  students  the  right  to  decide 
f  0  r  themselves  whether  they  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  loan  program  and  wheth- 
er they  find  the  loyalty  provisions  of  this 
piogram  offensive.  When  the  president 
of  Harvard  calls  together  his  executive 
CGcnmittee  and  says,  "We  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program."  what  has  he 
d(ne  to  the  few  impecunious  students 
w  10  are  on  his  campus?  He  has  told 
them,  "I  take  away  from  you  the  right 
to  decide  whether  you  are  willing  to  or 
Wl  Icome  the  opportunity  to  sign  both  of 
these  affidavits." 

This  action  has  created  a  double 
stindard  in  these  institutions.  On  the 
ore  hand  they  defend  the  freedom  of 
thought;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
de  ny  to  their  students  the  right  to  exer- 
cii  e  that  freedom  of  thought  and  to  ap- 
pl  Mt  in  the  case  of  these  loans.  If  that 
stitement  can  be  successfully  contro- 
verted, I  should  like  to  have  someone  do 
so  It  is  a  strange  contradiction.  It  has 
shocked  some  members  of  the  academic 
ccntununity,  including  no  doubt  some  of 
those  who  conscientiously  are  opposed 
to  the  present  loyalty  requirement  of  the 
lav. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times  magazine  from 
Di '.  Richard  Martin  Lyon,  of  Notre  Dame 
University.  I  do  not  recall  whether 
N(  >tre  Dame  is  one  of  the  schools  which 
hss  withdrawn  frcrni  the  program. 

VIr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S<  nator  yield? 

^fr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Notre  Dame  has  not 
withdrawn,  but  it  is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions which  has  protested  and  has  advo- 
cated repeal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  Notre  Dame  respected  academic 
fi-eedom  enough  to  refuse  to  deny  its 
students  the  right  to  apply  for  locms  if 
they  wished  to  do  so,  and  not  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Princeton,  which  have  taken  away  from 
impecunious  students  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  apply. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  the  president  of  Notre  Dame, 
Father  Hesburgh,  was  one  of  the  three 
college  presidents  who  waited  on  the 
Vice  President  in  Chicago  in  February 
and  asked  the  Vice  President  his  position 
on  the  affidavit,  and  it  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  the  Vice  President  announced 
that  he  opposed  the  continuation  of  the 
provision  in  the  bill.  So  I  say  for  the 
Senator's  information  that  at  least  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  speaking  in  his  authority  as  presi- 
dent, opposes  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  say  that 
Notre  Dame  was  not  opposed  to  the  affi- 
davit. Likewise  I  am  not  particularly 
impressed,  may  I  say  to  the  SenaU>r  fnxn 
Massachusetts,  in  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  speaking  now  of  a  double 
standard  of  academic  freedom  that  Is 
being  applied  in  Harvard.  Yale.  Prince- 
ton, and  other  institutions  that  have 
said  to  their  students,  "We  will  not  even 
permit  you  to  exercise  your  desire  to 
sign  these  affidavits  and  apply  for  the 
loan."  Any  impecunious  student,  as  re- 
ferred to  in  the  report,  would  be  re- 
quired either  to  depcirt  frcxn  those  halls 
or  else  to  obtain  a  loan  elsewhere. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  been 
gracious  indeed  in  the  publicity  he  has 
afforded  my  alma  mater — Harvard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  may  claim  no 
notoriety  from  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  that  as  he  con- 
tinues his  remarks  he  will  include  among 
those  universities  which  refused  to  per- 
mit students  to  engage  in  the  program 
because  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  of  the 
Interdenominational  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  I  heartily  con- 
demn each  and  all  of  them,  and  their 
decision  in  this  matter.  I  think  it  is 
unwarranted.  I  think  it  is  a  denial  of 
the  freedom  of  any  young  man  or 
woman  who  may  be  in  any  of  these 
schools  of  their  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens to  say,  "I  do  not  object  to  either 
of  these  loyalty  requirements,  and  I  wish 
to  obtain  a  loan." 

The  institutions  that  have  taken  this 
action  undoubtedly  think  it  would  be 
their  one  last  chance  to  get  into  the  Ivy 
League,  and  to  be  able  to  Join  the  class 
of  Yale,  Harvard,  or  Princeton. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Richard  Martin  Lyon  to  the  New  York 


Times  magazine  is  important  enough  to 
be  read  and  not  merely  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  wish  to  ask  him  about 
his  apprehensions  regarding  the  effect 
that  a  repealer  might  have  upon  Europe 
and  other  countrie.s  in  the  world.  As  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  stated  the  matter, 
would  it  not  appear  that  we  were  back- 
sliding in  our  loyalty?  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  does  not  consider  this  point  of 
view  a  valid  one.  In  other  countries, 
notably  in  Europe,  respect  for  educa- 
tion and  for  educators  is  at  a  high  level, 
probably  at  a  higher  level  than  it  is  in 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  there  is  better  discipline 
in  their  schools,  generally  speaking,  and 
in  general  greater  respect  for  education 
and  all  that  goes  with  it.  Such  respect 
is  very  high  in  friendly  countries  of  the 
free  world. 

Accordingly,  I  rather  incline  to  the 
view  that  the  action  which  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  on  this  bill  will  increase 
our  stature  in  the  eyes  cf  the  educators 
in  the  free  countries  of  the  world.  Far 
from  demeaning  us,  our  stature  would 
be  enhanced  if  we  recognized  the  tre- 
mendous emotional  and  spiritual  inter- 
est which  the  educators  of  this  country- 
have  in  the  pending  measure.  I  feel  the 
Senator  is  a  little  harsh  on  us  when  he 
feels  that  the  proposed  measure  would 
demean  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I 
rather  hold  to  the  view  that  it  would  in- 
crease our  prestige. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  says  our 
prestige  would  be  increased  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  foreign 
institutions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  They  are  the  opinion 
makers  and  the  thought  leaders  of  the 
great  countries  in  the  free  world  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  there  is  any  educational  institution 
in  any  country  of  Europe  which  plays  as 
large  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment cf  those  nations  as  certain  institu- 
tions in  this  country  play  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  However, 
that  is  a  question  which  is  beside  the 
point  here. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  agree. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  talking  about 
what  people  in  the  streets,  in  homes, 
and  on  the  farms  think,  not  merely  what 
the  members  of  the  academic  communi- 
ties think. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  did  not  attend  Prince- 
ton, Yale,  or  Harvard.  The  first  words 
of  EInglish  that  I  learned  were  taught  to 
me  at  a  Presbyterian  mission  school  in 
New  Mexico.  They  taught  me  about 
America,  and  I  believe  that  is  what  the 
Senator  is  now  talking  about,  our  system 
of  government.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  trying  to  continue  the  system 
of  government  as  it  is.  Likewise,  I  am 
happy  with  It. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  what  I  had  in 
mind.  A  great  struggle  between  com- 
munism and  the  American  way  of  life 
and  the  American  system  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  events  of  the  past 
few  months.  The  tragic  collapse  at 
Paris  of  the  summit  meeting  to  which 
peoples  of  the  world  had  looked  with 
hope  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  threat 
of  the  destruction  of  civilization  has 
brought  instead  an  intensification  of  the 
cold  war. 

In  the  face  of  these  developments  we 
have  now  laid  aside  the  Defense  appro- 
priation bill,  which  we  should  be  consid- 
ering, and  are  debating  the  measure  be- 
fore us  because  of  the  clamor  that  has 
arisen  in  these  halls.  We  are  told  that 
we  must  repeal  a  provision  that  requires 
a  person  who  applies  for  a  loan  under  thf 
National  Defense  Education  Act  to  take 
a  loyalty  oath. 

Mr.  President,  I  nov.-  desire  to  read  the 
letter  from  Dr.  Richard  Martin  Lyon,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  January  10,  1960: 

President  Griswold  ably  defends  the  posi- 
tion of  mnny  universities  and  colleges  which 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
.'•cholarshlp  program  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  University  opposition 
i.s  bated  en  the  loyalty  affidavit  required  of 
the  applicant  for  an  educational  loan.  It 
rr.ay  have  been  arbitrary,  discriminatory  and 
unwise  for  Congress  to  Insert  this  condition 
in  the  act.  Is  it  not  equally  arbitrary,  dlB- 
criniinatory  and  unwise,  for  university  ad- 
ministrators to  f^eny  the  individual  student 
ihe  right  to  decide  for  hlmaelf  whether  he 
desires  to  apply  for  Federal  aid  under  the 
conditioiis  provided  by  the  act? 

For  university  officials  to  make  such  a 
fundamental  decision  on  the  tenuous  ground 
thp.t  under  the  law  the  university  is  required 
to  Invest  10  percent  of  Its  scholarship 
funds — normally  contributed  by  alumni — in 
each  loan.  rai£es  two  questions:  (1 )  Whether 
it  Is  proper  for  university  administrators  to 
act  as  a  superleglslature  and  deny  qualified 
students  the  opportunity  to  seek  the  benefits 
under  a  ptiblic  law  designed  to  aid  them 
individually;  and  (2)  whether  such  officials 
are  not  by  administrative  flat  depriving  the 
students  of  the  very  freedom  they  seek  to 
preLerve. 

Senators  who  are  content  to  accept  the 
argument  that  is  made,  which  would 
deny  to  the  impecunious  student  the 
ri'jht  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he 
will  subscribe  to  such  an  affida\it  should 
ask  themselves  whether  they  are  not 
adopting  a  dual  standard  in  striking 
down  one  academic  freedom,  in  the  name 
of  establishing  and  defending  another 
academic  freedom. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  which  the  Senator 
has  quoted  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  the  affidavit  itself 
was  unwise,  not  that  the  universities 
were  unwise. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  can  get  that  impression 
out  of  the  letter,  if  he  wishes.  I  do  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Did  not  the  writer 
use  three  adjectives? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  said  it  may  have 
been  arbitrary,  discriminatory,  and  un- 
wise. Oh.  yes,  of  course,  that  is  his  fear. 
I  do  not  say  that  the  man  is  not  opposed 
to  the  affidavit.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
knows  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.    I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  travels 
among  intellectuals  much  more  than 
I  do. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  in  the  company 
of  one  now. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  totally  disarmed.     1  Laughter! 

I  have  respect  for  these  great  educa- 
tors. I  have  respect  for  Dr.  Griswold 
and  all  the  other  college  presidents. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  v^ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  has  twice 
mentioned  Dr.  Griswold. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  He  wrote  this 
article.  He  has  been  the  leading  spokes- 
man of  his  point  of  view.  I  did  not  men- 
tion him  in  any  invidious  manner. 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  understand. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  believe  he  is  from 
Yale,  which  is  located  in  the  Senators 
State. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  ^ish  to  ask  a  favor  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senator  has  twice  refeiTcd  to  Presi- 
dent Griswold,  I  should  Uke  to  know  if 
he  would  object  to  my  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  President  Griswold  s 
statement  on  this  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  book  re- 
view section  some  months  ago,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  and 
after  he  has  saelded  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  would  be  quite 
all  right.  I  should  think  the  Senator 
would  wish  to  use  it  in  his  own  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  it  will  reassure  the 
Senator  to  do  it  twice,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  Senator  make  that 
insertion. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  that  those  who 
will  read  the  Senator's  eloquent  remarks 
and  his  references  to  President  Gri.swold 
of  Yale  University  should  have  the  ben- 
efit of  Dr.  Griswold's  statement. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  President  Griswold 
has  been  the  sfKJkesman  of  those  who 
feel  as  the  Senator  feels.  I  congratulate 
the  Senator.  Yale  has  not  been  doing 
too  well  with  Harvard  and  Princeton, 
and  Yale  has  naturally  put  its  man  out 
front. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator,  I  believe,  i-: 
talking  about  a  mundane  thing  called 
athletics.  The  faculty  of  Yale  has  al- 
ways been  at  the  top. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  of  the  greatest 
claims  to  fame  of  some  graduates  of 
these  institutions  have  been  based  on 
their  athletic  prowess  while  they  were 
students  at  those  institutions. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  probably  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  no  one  will 
charge  me  with  a  lack  of  respect  for 
education  or  for  Dr.  Griswold.  Dr.  Gris- 
wold has  been  the  principal  spokesman 
for  those  who  have  advocated  the  pro- 
gram of  densing  to  impecunious  stu- 
dents   in    educational    institutions    the 
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right  to  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  they  wlU  apply  for  these  loans. 
Dr.  Qriswold  did  it  in  the  name  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  I  care  not  what  his 
name  may  be  or  what  institution  he  may 
preside  over.  I  say  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  deny,  in  the  name  of  academic 
freedom,  a  student  in  an  institution  the 
right  to  decide  whether  he  wishes  to 
take  the  loyalty  oath,  and  thereby  per- 
haps deny  a  poor  student  an  opportu- 
nity to  receive  an  education  in  those 
hallowed  halls. 

As  much  as  I  respect  these  great  edu- 
cators, I  have  even  more  respect  for 
the  future  that  I  believe  lies  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  comprise  the  student 
bodies  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 

It  is  they,  after  all,  who  are  directly 
affected  by  the  program  and  by  the  re- 
fusal of  some  educational  institutions  to 
participate  in  it.  I  am  advised  that 
approximately  125.000  individual  loans 
have  already  been  made  during  the  brief 
time  that  this  program  has  been  in 
operation.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  there 
have  been  large  nxunbers  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  not  felt  that  it  was  any 
imposition  on  them  to  say:  'I  swear  that 
I  will  not  try  to  overthrow  the  Giov- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  by  force 
and  violence."  When  it  is  boiled  down, 
that  is  what  this  amounts  to. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  young  manhood  and  young  woman- 
hood of  America  have  joined  the  cult 
of  cynicism  of  those  few  who  deplore 
old-fashioned  patriotism.  I  believe  that 
the  heart  of  our  youth  is  sound.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  of  oiu-  young 
people  are  ever  ready  to  prove  their  pa- 
triotism again  and  again,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past,  and  to  cement  their 
loyalty  to  the  Nation  with  their  own 
blood.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great 
masses  of  our  young  people  are  disturbed 
by  or  are  resentful  of  these  provisions  of 
law. 

I  do  not  believe  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  demanding  that  they  be  re- 
lieved of  this  provision.  I  think  they 
consider  it  an  honor  to  express — on  any 
occasion — their  love,  devotion,  and  al- 
legiance to  the  flag  and  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  to  declare  their  abhorrence 
of  any  cell,  group,  or  organization  which 
professes  to  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence. 

Mr.  BUSH  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  trying  to  get  recognition  so  that  I 
might  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  object  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  asking  me  a 
question? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  object,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Had  I  been  a  little 
more  attentive,  I  would  have  observed 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  was  pre- 
paring to  end  his  remarks. 

I  simply  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  if  he  recalls  that  last  year  the 
identical  bill  was  recommitted  to  com- 
mittee for  further  study. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J.  Yes.  I  adverted  to 
that  fact  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  ask  the  Senator 
f  1  om  Georgia  if  he  does  not  recall  saying, 
on  July  23,  of  last  year,  as  appears  In 
tlie  Congressional  Rbcord,  volume  105, 
pirt  11.  page  14097: 

The  bill  slMJuld  be  recommitted,  to  give 
tl  le  committee  an  opportunity  to  bring  back 
U  the  Senate  a  bill  which  will  more  ade- 
q  lately  deal  with  the  subject. 

Does  the  Senator  further  recall,  on 
tlie  same  day.  July  23.  the  following 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
f ;  cm  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  1 .  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
aid  Public  Welfare,  which  appears  in 
tlie  Congressional  Record,  volume  105, 
pirt  11.  page  14098: 

I.  for  one.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
o  3  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  would  welcome 
tlie  opportunity  for  the  fiu^her  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  matter.  There  is  al- 
ways an  area  of  understanding  and  effective 
compromise  by  which  Senators  can  create 
a  new  awareness  of  citizenship  responslbil- 
11  y  which  Is  in  no  manner  ofTenslve  to  our 
y  3uth  or  to  our   people  as  a  whole. 

I  further  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
i:  he  does  not  recall  the  following  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[  Mr.  Kerr],  on  July  23.  1959.  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 105,  part  11.  page  14098: 

I  should  think  that  we  could  make  no  mis- 
tilte — rather  that  we  would  have  all  to 
giln  and  nothing  to  lose — by  recommitting 
tie  bill  and  letting  the  committee  study  it 
farther,  in  the  hope  that  if  they  report  it 
t)  the  Senate  again  it  will  be  in  a  form  In 
V  hich  Senators  will  not  be  in  confusion  as 
letween  making  sv  selection  between  chains 
and  fetters  which  do  not  exist,  and  preserv- 
i  ig  our  coimtry.  which  I  know  is  the  de- 
tftrminatlon  of- every  Member  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he 
c  oes  not  recall,  on  the  same  day.  July  23. 
1959,  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI  to  the  same 
effect,  and  which  appears  in  the  Con- 
CRESSIONAL  RECORD,  volumc  105,  part  11, 
liage  14099: 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues — and  I  urge  it 
^rith  all  the  force  at  my  command — to  vote 
tD  recommit  this  measure,  so  that  the  com- 
iilttee  will  be  able  to  reexamine  it  and,  if 
the  committee  so  decides,  it  will  be  able  to 
leport  the  measure  to  the  Senate  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote 
c  n  it  with  much  better  Information  at  hand 
«nd  with   more  specific  facts  before  it. 

The  last  statement  I  shall  read  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
Mr.  Long).  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
(Georgia  if  he  does  not  recall  this  state- 
1  Qent,  made  on  July  23,  and  reported  in 
1  he  Congressional  Record,  volvune  105. 
]>art  11,  page  14100.  The  Senator  from 
]  x>uisiana  made  the  motion  to  recommit, 
iind  said: 

I  submit  that  If  the  bill  Is  recommitted. 

1  hereafter   the   committee   will    be    able    to 

leport  to  the  Senate  a  better  bill  than  this 

(  ne.  and  certainly  one  with  which  we  would 

>e  better  satisfied  when  we  passed  It. 

My  purpose  in  reading  those  remarks 
i^as  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
'pho  certainly  has  no  peer  in  this  body 
ikS  it  relates  to  the  intent  of  motions  to 
:  ecommlt — in  fact,  the  Senator's  entire 
mowledge  of  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  this  body  is  unsurpassed  by 
( inyone — if  it  would  not  be  his  clear  un- 


derstanding that  it  was  the  absolute  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  that  the  bill  be  re- 
committed for  further  study. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  earlier  in  the 
day  that  when  the  bill  came  before  the 
Senate  originally— last  year — it  proposed 
to  repeal  both  the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
non-Communist  affidavit — the  disclaimer 
of  intent  to  overthrow  the  Government 
by  force  and  violence;  that  it  was  then 
amended  so  as  to  strike  out  the  repeal 
of  the  ordinary  oath  which  is  required  of 
ROTC  students  and  others ;  and  then  was 
recommitted  to  the  committee  for  further 
study. 

I  may  say  that,  having  made  a  few 
remarks  when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor 
last  year,  a  compromise  bill  was  brought 
to  me  toward  the  end  of  the  last  session. 
I  had  thought  that  that  was  what  the 
committee  was  to  consider.  But  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate  is  substantially 
the  bill  which  was  recommitted  last  year. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  recognized 
that  fact,  because  that  would  have  been 
my  next  question. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  has 
read  the  minority  view.  If  he  has,  he  will 
find,  on  page  13  of  the  report,  the  state- 
ment of  the  minority.  I  shall  read  It  in 
part  now  and  shall  discuss  it  more  fully 
later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  bill 
was  introduced  on  January  28  of  this  year, 
and  only  5  days  later,  on  February  2,  with- 
out any  hearings  being  held  or  any  other 
consideration  being  given  to  it,  the  full  com- 
mittee, after  limited  discussion,  ordered  it 
favorably  reported. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
had  not  read  all  the  committee  report 
or  the  minority  views,  but  I  certainly 
accept  the  statement  which  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  has  made.  The  Senator  is 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  has 
been  handling  the  bill.  He  should  be 
famiUar  with  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  desired  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  early  in  the  discussion,  the  fact 
that  the  committee  totally  disregarded 
the  instructions  of  the  Senate,  instruc- 
tions which,  to  me,  were  so  clear  that  we 
could  not  avoid  seeing  the  intent. 

The  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  to  the 
Senate  is  substantially  the  bill  which  was 
recommitted  last  year  for  further  study. 
Yet  not  one  witness  was  called,  and  no 
hearings  were  held.  There  was  no  dis- 
cussion other  than  a  very  limited  dis- 
cussion within  the  committee  5  days  af- 
ter the  bill  was  introduced. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  this  is,  indeed,  a  rather  peculiar  by- 
play upon  the,  prerogatives  of  the  Senate 
and  upon  its  rules.  It  was  the  desire  of 
the  Senate  to  have  a  further  study  made 
of  the  bill,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
act  intelligently  upon  it.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee were  denied  the  right  to  inter- 
rogate witnesses. 

I  simply  desired  to  bring  this  matter 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  we  might  have 
a  very  clear  imderstanding  of  the  in- 
structions which  the  Senate  issued  on 
July  23  of  last  year. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  had  thought  that 
perhaps  additional  hearings  might  be 
held.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  understands  the  embarrassment 
which  would  have  come  to  those  who  were 
promoting  the  bill  if  hearings  had  been 
held.  This  is  an  inspired  bill,  and  a  de- 
mand has  been  made  that  this  provision 
be  stricken  because  it  is  an  infringe- 
ment CHI  academic  freedom  in  this  coun- 
try. The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate  was  determined  not  to  strike  both 
provisions.  So  the  committee,  I  suppose 
in  order  to  permit  Just  a  little  infringe- 
ment on  academic  freedom,  decided  to 
strike  the  disclaimer  and  to  leave  the 
loyalty  oath.  Some  of  those  who 
generated  the  fight  against  the  require- 
ment perhaps  were  demanding  that 
both  go  down — the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
disclaimer  of  Communist  sympathy  or 
the  determination  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment by  force  and  violence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  for  permitting  me  to 
ask  these  questions,  and  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  for  having  al- 
lowed me  to  inteiTogate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  at  this  point,  so  that  there  could 
be  continuity  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  may  say. 
in  the  light  of  what  has  just  been  said 
about  the  hearings,  and  so  forth,  that  I, 
too.  wish  hearings  had  been  held.  I  do 
not  know  why  they  were  not  held ;  but  I 
feel  very  confident  that  if  there  had  been 
hearings,  the  bill  would  be  In  better  favor 
before  the  Senate  than  it  is  right  now. 
I  believe  the  weight  of  opinion  which 
would  have  been  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  the  bill  would  have  been  very  great, 
indeed,  and  that  there  would  be  a  much 
better  understanding  among  Senators 
who  are  oppKJsed  to  the  bill  as  to  why 
educational  institutions  and  the  great 
leaders  in  the  field  of  education  feel  so 
deeply  and  strongly  about  the  matter. 
Unfortunately,  they  cannot  come  to  the 
Senate  floor.  So  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  we  would  be  bet- 
ter off;  but  I  agree  with  him  for  different 
reasons. 

I  agree  that  we  would  be  better  off  if 
hearings  had  been  held  so  as  to  point 
up  the  matter.  But  the  subject  has  been 
rather  widely  debated  in  the  public  press 
during  the  past  6  months.  It  is  not  as 
though  we  were  taking  up  an  issue  with 
which  the  Senate  has  not  been  familiar; 
because,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
subject  was  very  fully  debated  last  year. 

The  other  thing  I  should  like  to  say  is 
that  the  able  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Russell],  in  his  remarks,  paid  many 
tributes  to  the  Ivy  League  and  to  the 
great  colleges  which  are  endowed  as  pri- 
vate institutions. 

I  am  glad  there  are  some  in.stitutions 
that  are  so  endowed,  so  that  all  the 
educational  institutions  will  not  have  to 
be  sustained  by  the  taxpayers. 

But  among  the  institutions  whose 
presidents  or  boards  of  directors  have 
publicly  declared  their  disapproval  of 
the  disclaimer  aflBdavit,  even  though 
they  continue  to  participate  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  program,  are  those  listed  on 
page  6  of  the  report — some  20  State 
universities;  and  I  now  read  from  the 
list:    Arizona,    Colorado,    Connecticut, 


Delaware,  Hawaii.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame  is  also 
listed,  but  I  presume  it  is  not  Included 
in  that  group. 

Also  in  the  group  are  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh — the  University  of  Pltts- 
bm-gh — Rhode  Island,  the  University  of 
Rochester,  the  University  of  the  South — 
in  Tennessee — Washington,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

So  it  is  hardly  fair  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion— and  possibly  the  Senator  did 
not  mean  to  do  so — that  this  Is  an  Ivy 
League  bill  or  anything  of  the  sort,  be- 
cause it  is  not. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  think  I  used 
the  expression  more  than  once.  The 
Senator  said  I  used  it  a  number  of  times, 
and  it  is  possible  I  may  have. 

But  this  movement  had  its  beginning 
in  the  colleges  which  are  referred  to  as 
the  Ivy  League  colleges.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  term  "Ivy  League"  to  be  a 
term  of  opprobrium;  I  regard  it  as  an 
appellation  of  reverence.  The  Ivy 
League  institutions  are  supposed  to  be 
the  last  word  in  academic  institutions  of 
very  high  standing.  I  did  not  know 
there  was  any  sensitiveness  at  all  about 
the  use  of  the  term  "Ivy  League." 

Mr.  BUSH.  No;  and  evidently  I  did 
not  clearly  express  my  meaning.  Pos- 
sibly that  is  my  fault. 

But  the  bill  is  not  sponsored  chiefly 
by  the  privately  endowed  institutions, 
by  any  means,  because  I  have  just  read 
from  the  long  list  of  State  universities 
whose  heads  are  in  full  agreement  with 
the  position  taken  by  President  Oriswold, 
of  Yale,  and  other  university  presidents, 
all  of  whom  strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  jrield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFKCER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Why  did  the  Senator 
decide  to  give  them  only  half  the  loaf 
they  requested?  They  wanted  both  re- 
pealed; but  the  Senator's  bill  repeals 
only  one  of  them.  TTiey  felt  that  both 
the  loyalty  oath  and  the  disclaimer  of 
Communist  Party  membership  or  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  dedicated  to 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence  were 
an  infringement  upon  academic  free- 
dom. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, who  is  a  product  of  one  of  the 
great  Ivy  League  universities,  one  of 
which  is  located  in  his  own  State,  would 
be  expected  to  support  the  position  taken 
by  those  universities. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Of  course  the  whole  is- 
sue is  why  is  there  objection  to  the  Com- 
munist disclaimer.  It  is  offensive  be- 
cause it  says  to  the  universities,  "You 
are  suspect,  and  you  are  singled  out, 
from  all  others  who  receive  benefits  from 
the  United  States.  You  are  singled  out 
because  you  are  educational  institutions 
and  because  you  teach  students  and  be- 
cause the  educational  institutions  in  this 
coimtry  are  suspect."  TTiey  do  not  like 
that,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  not 
liking  it. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  But  the  decision  to 
include  both  the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
Communist  disclaimer  was  a  political 
decision  which  was  made  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who  hold 
political  office.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  those  who  hold  educational  office 
have  denounced  both  the  requirement  for 
the  taking  of  the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
requirement  for  the  Communist  dis- 
claimer, and  they  wish  to  have  both  of 
them  removed  from  the  law.  But  the  de- 
cision to  include  both  of  them  in  the  law 
was  a  political  decision  which  was  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  after  the  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, at  this  time  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut favors  letting  one  of  them  re- 
main in  the  law,  but  deleting  the  other 
one  from  the  law. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  answer 
to  the  Senator's  inquiry,  let  me  say  the 
universities'  position  is  fully  stated  by 
President  Griswold  in  the  insertion  which 
I  have  received  approval  to  make  in  the 
Record.  But  the  point  is  that  one  is  an 
affirmative  statement  that  "I  will  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
whereas  the  second  is  an  affirmation  that 
one  hsLS  never  been  subversive  and  never 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  and  never  has  engaged  in  any 
enterprise  favoring  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Those 
are  two  very  different  things. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  stated  his  position  very 
clearly.  But  if  the  two  requirements  are 
separate  and  distinct,  why  did  the  same 
group  favor  striking  both  provisions 
frMn  the  first  bill,  S.  819,  which  we 
recommitted  last  year?  When  S.  819 
was  first  before  us,  as  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1 ,  it  called  for  striking  out  both  of 
these  requirements;  and  it  was  said  at 
that  time  that  the  proposal  to  eliminate 
both  the  oath  and  affidavit  had  the  sup- 
port of  several  Ivy  League  colleges  and 
a  handful  of  other  institutions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  My  answer  is  that  they 
consider  both  unnecessary,  because  each 
singles  out  educational  institutions  for 
this  treatment.  However,  they  do  not 
find  objectionable  an  affirmative  dec- 
laration of  loyalty.  They  do  find  the 
anti-Communist  affidavit  objectionable, 
because  it  singles  them  out  as  possible 
suspects  of  having  been  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  members  of  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  How  does  it  single 
them  out?  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut takes  an  oath,  and  so  does  every 
employees  of  the  UJ3.  Government. 

Mr.  BUSH.  But  the  farmers  do  not 
take  it,  and  those  who  receive  the  social 
security  payments  do  not  take  it,  and 
the  airlines  who  are  subsidized  do  not 
take  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  the  farmers  and 
the  airlines  are  not  being  educated  for 
the   defense   of  the  United  States  of 
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America.    This  measure  is  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly  the  airlines  are 
helping  to  prepare  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  farm  bill  Is  rep- 
resented as  having  a  defense  angle  to  it, 
in  order  to  get  it  by  this  body. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  This  measure  is  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  it 
is  so  labeled.  In  view  of  this  why  should 
not  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  a  dis- 
claimer affidavit  be  included  in  an  act. 
the  purpose  of  which  is  stated  in  its 
title.  Why  did  the  opponents  of  these 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  wait  for  a  year  before  they 
began  to  find  fault?  And  when  they 
began  to  find  fault,  they  wanted  to  do 
away  with  both  the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
antisubverslve  iJfidavit. 

I  think  they  received  such  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  from  across  the  coimtry 
regarding  their  opposition  to  the  loyalty 
oath  that  they  now  feel  it  is  wiser  to 
favor  the  loyalty  oath.  I  think  they  were 
wrong  then,  when  they  opposed  both 
provisions;  and  I  think  they  are  wrong 
now,  when  they  oppose  only  one — the 
disclaimer. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  Senator  asked  me 
why  we  should  make  the  change.  I 
think  the  best  reason  is  that  the  affidavit 
is  highly  offensive  to  a  highly  responsi- 
ble group  of  thousands  of  educators,  the 
heads  of  many  of  our  great  institutions, 
clear  across  the  land.  To  me,  that  is  a 
very  good  reason. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  But  more  than  1,300 
colleges  and  universities  have  accepted 
these  requirements  and  are  participat- 
ing in  the  student  loan  program.  Why 
should  a  few  educators  be  so  sensitive 
when  the  great  bulk  of  the  educators  of 
the  country  have  accepted  these  require- 
ments. 

Are  the  Ivy  League  colleges  particu- 
larly sensitive? 

Mr.  BUSH.  No.  There  are  26  State 
universities,  as  listed  in  the  report,  that 
strongly  object  to  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.    They  are  wrong,  too. 

Mr.  BUSH.    But  they  do  object  to  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  all  good  con- 
science, what  is  wrong  with  requiring 
such  persdts  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
are  not  against  the  govenunent  of  their 
coimtry?  What  is  fundamentally  wrong 
with  that? 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  it,  and  the  bill  contains  a  require- 
ment for  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  But  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  objects  to  a  require- 
ment that  such  persons  take  an  oath 
that  they  do  not  favor  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence.  What  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong  with  the  requirement  that 
such  persons  take  that  oath,  when  they 
seek  to  benefit  from  this  Government? 
What  is  fundamentally  wrong  with  the 
requirement  that  such  a  person  take  that 
oath  before  we  reach  into  the  pockets 
of  the  American  taxpayers  and  q;>end 
their  money  to  give  that  person  a  per- 
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soiial  benefit?  I  simply  cannot  under- 
sti  ind  the  (H>po6iUon.  What  kind  of  pa- 
triotism have  we,  today? 

fSi.  r7.Aw.1r  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 
Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
m  onber  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Piblic  Welfare,  I  should  like  to  set 
St:  alght  a  few  facts,  for  the  Recobd. 

[n  the  first  place,  there  are  only  eight 
Iv  ^  League  colleges.  It  is  true  that  all  of 
tt  em  support  the  present  pr£H?osed  leg- 
is:  ation.  There  are  131  educational  In- 
st tutions  whose  presidents,  faculties,  or 
b<  ards  of  trustees  have  objected  to  the 
di  iclaimer  affidavit  requirement. 

Second,  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
re  committed  last  year  was  far  from 
ov  erwhelming.  It  was  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
42. 

Third,  the  recommittal  motion,  as  I 
recall — and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
wU  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  because 
h(  has  the  Record  before  him — was  a 
straight  recommittal  motion. 

Poiurth,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Likbor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  its  vari- 
01  s  members,  in  many  an  informal  dis- 
ci ssion,  in  which  I  participated,  includ- 
ing several  which  I  had  with  the  dis- 
tiiguished  Senator  from  Arizona,  gave 
tt  is  question  careful  thought  during  the 
remainder  of  the  last  session,  discussed 
tie  subject  with  many  educators,  receiv- 
itg  voluminous  amounts  of  corresp>ond- 
eiLce  on  the  subject,  and  brought  the 
matter,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
jvnior  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to 
a  full  committee  meeting,  where  we  had 
a  quite  extensive  discussion  as  to  what 
s]K)uld  be  done.  I  can  remember  the 
pbints  raised  at  that  discussion  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Senator 
f Bom  Arizona,  and  the  other  2  members 
o:  the  minority,  who  did  not  agree  with 
Uie  11  members  of  the  majority  in  send- 
iig  back  to  the  floor  a  far  different  bill 
than  the  one  that  was  rejected  last  year. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
S  inator  from  Arizona  that  the  Commit- 
U  e  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  did  not 
g  ve  careful  consideration  to  the  bill 
w  lich  has  been  brought  out  and  is  now 
oil  the  Senate  floor.    I  think  it  did. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
wll  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BUSH.  In  just  a  moment. 
In  answer  to  the  question  directed  to 
ne  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
A  rkansas.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the 
dflerence  once  more  between  the  oath 

0  allegiance  and  the  affidavit,  because 
tie  Senator  apparently  is  not  quite  fa- 
il iliar  with  the  difference  between  the 
two  oaths  under  question. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  read  them.  I 
Si  iw  them  in  the  report.  I  think  I  know 
t|ie  difference. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
t »  the  Senator  and  for  the  Record  that 
t  lere  is  a  very  important  difference. 
E[>me  persons  cannot  see  it;  some  can. 

1  hose  who  can,  feel  it  very  deeply,  and 
t  ley  are  just  as  patriotic  and  loyal  to  this 
c  >imtry  as  those  who  do  not  see  it.  I 
t  link  it  Is  due  to  a  difference  in  attl- 
t  ide.  It  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in 
b  ickground.  But  it  is  not  due  to  a  dif- 
ftrence  in  loyalty  to  the  United  States. 


In  the  one  case  the  money  is  denied 
unless  an  individual  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  Commissioner  an  affidavit. 
a  signed  statement,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  and  \s  not  a  member  of  and  does 
not  support  any  organization  that  be- 
lieves in  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional method. 

In  other  words,  he  has  to  say,  "I  am 
suspect.  I  have  to  sign  an  affidavit. 
Nobody  else  has  to  do  it  who  gets  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government,  but  be- 
cause I  am  at  an  educational  institu- 
tion. I  have  to  sign  an  sdHdavit  saying 
that  I  have  never  been  a  member  of  any 
party  or  belonged  to  any  organization 
that  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

But  the  difference  between  that  affi- 
davit and  the  oath  of  allegiance  is  very 
great.  The  oath  of  allegiance  is  affirma- 
tive. It  says.  "I  am  devoted  to  the 
United  States.  I  do  swear  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic."  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  an  affirmative  position  for  a  man 
to  take,  and  that  is  all  he  ought  to  be 
asked  to  take.  If  he  is  a  Commimist  or 
has  been  a  member  of  a  Communist  or- 
ganization, he  is  going  to  lie  about  it  if 
he  wants  to  get  his  scholarship.  But 
why  should  we  want  to  offend  the  heads 
of  institutions  and  faculties?  Hxmdreds 
of  them  have  sent  in  petitions  for  this  re- 
peal, because  they  say  the  affidavit  is 
extremely  offensive  to  them. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Following  the  logic 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  has  made. 
is  there  not  an  implied  assumption  that 
every  time  we  ask  anyone  to  take  an 
afHrmative  oath,  or  every  time  I  am 
asked  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  I  am 
suspect,  because  I  have  to  take  the  oath 
of  office? 

Mr.  BUSH.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  BUSH.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    There  Is  not  a  dif- 
ference in  the  world. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  fiuther? 
Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Is    the    Senator 
willing  to  tax  the  American  people  to 
educate  any  youth  or  anyone  else  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment when  that  person  is  sensitive  to 
taking  an  oath  that  he  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  an  organization 
which  has  as  its  purpose  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government? 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  difference  is  that  be- 
tween an  affirmative  position  and  being 
offended  by  being  suspected  of  having 
been  connected  with  the  Communist 
Party.  These  persons  are  sensitive 
about  being  singled  out  from  all  others 
getting  funds  from  the  UJ3.  Government 
and  being  told,  "You  must  sign  an  affi- 
davit saying  you  are  not  a  member  (A 


the  Communist  Party  or  any  other 
organization  which  advocates  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  willing  to  do 
it.  I  am  willing  to  take  an  oath  in  the 
Senate,  and  before  God.  that  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  and  do  not  believe  in  the 
overthrow  of  my  Government  by  force 
or  violence.  But  I  am  unwilling  to  say 
that  I  will  tax  the  American  p>eople  to 
support  someone  in  education,  in  the 
defense  of  this  country,  who  is  unwilling 
to  say  that  he  i.s  a  patriot  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  not  a  member  of  any  organi- 
zation and  does  not  support  any  organ- 
ization that  believes  in  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  by  force  or  violence. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Certainly,  nobody  will 
question  the  loyalty  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  .see  how 
we  can  reconcile  our  patriotism  by  tax- 
ing the  American  people  to  educate,  for 
the  national  defense,  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  take  an  oath  that  they  do  not 
belong  to  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  suggest  that  they  are 
willing  to  take  an  affirmative  oath  of 
allegiance  to  defend  the  Constitution 
and  this  form  of  government. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  argument  did  not 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  heads  of  colleges, 
but  to  the  Senate,  I  may  point  out.  What 
has  not  been  brought  out  is  that  the 
Senate  voted,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  45.  to 
amend  the  measure  exactly  as  we  offered. 
The  only  reason  why  the  amendment 
went  by  the  boards  was,  when  there  were 
fui-ther  arguments,  very  much  of  the 
type  we  are  hearing  this  afternoon,  the 
Senate  voted  to  recommit.  46  to  45.  The 
Senate  thought  it  was  a  fair  solution  of 
the  problem. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  so  has  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thought 
this  way.  In  addition,  so  has  the  Vice 
I»resident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
these  facts  very  clear  for  the  Record. 
This  happened  after  the  Senate  debate 
and  after  these  votes.  On  December  12, 
1959,  the  New  York  Times  headlined  the 
story.  "Eisenhower  Hits  Student  Aid 
Oath."  On  November  26  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  headlined  the  story. 
"Nixon  Oi^X)ses  Disclaimer  in  Student 
Loans."  And  the  Governor  of  my  own 
State.  Governor  Rockefeller,  took  the 
same  position  on  this  matter  last  year,  in 
I>ecember  1959.  The  newspaper  story  is 
headed  "Rockefeller  Urges  Red  Oath 
Repeal. ' 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  have  the  floor. 
T  am  not  through. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  quoted  President  Eisen- 
hower, Vice  President  Nixon,  and  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  they  can  be  wrong  once  in  a  while? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  They  certainly  can  be 
wrong  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.     Will  the  Senator 


Mr.  JAVITS.  If  I  may  answer  the 
question,  yes,  they  can  be  wrong  once 
in  a  while.  They  are  human  beings,  like 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who 
can  be  wrwig  every  once  in  a  while  also. 

The  point  is  that  this  whole  matter 
has  been  put  upon  the  narrow  basis  that 
some  highbrow,  esoteric  college  presi- 
dents or  college  professors  have  decided 
they  do  not  like  this,  and  some  fussy 
students  have  decided  they  will  not  take 
the  money  in  this  way. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  be  wrong,  but  he  is  a  pretty  good 
authority.  He  is  cited  as  being  a  pretty 
good  authority  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
So  is  the  Vice  President.  So  is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  own  State. 

I  am  simply  buttressing  the  authority 
which  has  already  been  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  with  some  au- 
thority which  is  entitled,  certainly,  to 
receive  respectful  attention  from  the 
Senate.  The  authority  could  be  wrong, 
but  it  is  entitled  to  receive  respectful 
attention  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York 
another  question.  Who  does  the  Senator 
think  stirred  up  this  controversy,  any- 
way? Does  the  Senator  think  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  Governor  Rockefeller,  raised  this 
uproar  after  we  passed  the  act  in  good 
faith  and  it  worked  perfectly  for  a  year. 
Does  the  Senator  think  it  was  stirred  up 
by  some  "fussy"  professor  and  some 
"fussy"  students,  or  does  the  Senator 
think  it  developed  out  of  thin  air? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
essences  of  our  society.  People  who  are 
dissatisfied  with  a  certain  thing  stir  up 
the  question,  and  if  their  position  appeals 
to  reav'son  it  begins  to  appeal  to  us,  to 
other  officials  of  the  Govenmient,  and  to 
people  generally,  and  then  something  is 
done  about  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  Mr.  President — and 
I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon  the  Senator's 
time,  but  I  think  it  is  pertinent  to  the 
argument — that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  pas.sed  not  for  the 
beneflt  of  individual  young  fellows  who 
are  meritorious.  The  £u:t  was  passed  to 
obtain  the  best  talent  in  the  United 
States  to  help  fight  the  cold  war.  This  is 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  the  na- 
tional service. 

I  say  that  the  disclaimer  affidavit  is 
not  worth  losing  a  whole  bunch  of  these 
yoimg  people,  who  are  bright  and  able, 
because  their  stomachs  turn  at  this  par- 
ticular oath.  It  is  not  worth  it  to  lose 
them,  for  we  have  on  the  statute  books 
the  Smith  Act,  and  the  Smith  Act  says 
that  any  person  is  guilty  of  a  felony  if  he 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  force. 

Why  should  we  write  the  provision  in 
this  law,  where  it  may  deprive  us  of  the 
very  talent  which  we  are  trying  to  win 
to  our  side?  I  think  that  is  the  essential 
argument  which  has  induced  me  to  join 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  as  it  was  amended. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BUSH.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  set  the  record  straight. 


We  have  been  talking  about  the  num- 
ber of  colleges  and  xmlversities  which 
have  opposed  this  provision.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  would  not  object  to  my 
questioning  him  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Is  it  not  truj  that  as  of  May  12,  1960. 
which  is  the  latest  date  I  have  seen  for 
a  list — there  may  be  a  revcmped  list 
which  would  bring  the  figures  more  up 
to  date — the  institutions  which  have 
withdrawn  from  the  student-loan  pro- 
gram because  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
total  18? 

Mr.  BUSH.     Yes. 

Mr.  GM3LDWATER.  The  institutions, 
which  have  declined  to  participate  in  the 
student-loan  program  because,  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit,  total  eight. 

Mr.  BUSH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  institutions 
whose  presidents  or  boards  have  publicly 
stated  disapproval  of  the  disclaimer 
affidavit,  but  which  institutions  continue 
to  participate  in  the  student-loan  pro- 
gram, total  85? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
when  we  add  all  those  up,  we  get  a  veiT 
high  percentage  of  the  college  and  uni- 
versity population  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  about  to 
come  to  that  question.  This  totals  about 
10  percent  of  the  total  university  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.     I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Senator's  proof  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  there  are  some  1,300 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  this 
country. 

I  had  not  finished  my  questioning.  If 
we  add  to  the  number  I  have  already 
discussed  the  20  institutions  whose  facul- 
ties have  expressed  disapproval  of  the 
disclaimer  affidavit,  we  have  a  total  of 
131,  which  in  my  book  is  approximately 
10  percent  of  such  institutions — 10  i>er- 
cent  is  not  an  overwhelming  percentage, 
no  matter  whether  one  is  in  politics  or 
in  the  field  of  colleges  objecting. 

I  desire  to  make  that  perfectly  clear. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  not  object 
to  it,  because  the  actual  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  which  have  taken 
what  we  might  call  the  extreme  action 
in  this  case  is  26.  out  of  some  1,300. 
There  are  85  which  simply  detest  the 
daylights  out  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit, 
but  they  surely  do  like  the  money,  and 
they  continue  to  take  it. 

There  are  26, 1  will  say — and  these  in- 
clude some  great  colleges  and  universi- 
ties— which  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  and  which  have  turned  it 
all  down. 

If  the  Senator  is  not  too  impatient  and 
will  indulge  me.  I  have  another  question. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  but  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  the  comments  the  Senator  has 
posed  as  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
college  and  university  population  and  so 
forth. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  has  made 
a  very  good  case  for  the  10  percent.  At 
any  rate,  the  Senator  has  neglected  also 
to  point  out  that  other  organizations 
protest  this  affidavit  and  support  the  bill, 
and  those  include  some  pretty  big  con- 
stituencies.   The   Senator   will   observe 
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that  those  are  listed  at  the  top  <rf  page 
7  oX  the  report.    They  include  the  lol- 

lowing  • 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 

The  American  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

The  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  American  Council  of  Learned  So- 
cieties. 

The  American  Council  on  Education. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties. „  ^     , 

The  Association  of  Graduate  Schools. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ. 

This  does  not  soiuid  like  such  a  nar- 
row area  of  support.  I  will  say  to  my 
very  dear  friend.  It  sounds  to  me  like 
a  very  broad  area  of  support. 

Finally,  there  is  the  New  England  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  but 
they  probably  did  not  get  around  to  this, 
since  they  were  so  busy  politicking  In 
Washington,  D.C. 

It  seems  to  me  the  area  of  support  is 
very,  very  broad  indeed  among  the  peo- 
ple who  are  the  heads  of  these  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  members  of  these 
organizations.  Certainjy  these  are  in- 
telligent people. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  mo- 
nopolize the  floor.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  one  more  question  for  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  did  not  include 
the  associations  and  organizations  pur- 
posely, because  if  I  had  done  so  I  would 
have  had  to  mention,  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Those  may  not 
be  very  large  organizations,  but  I  think 
the  American  Legion  alone  probably  has 
two  or  three  times  the  membership  of 
all  the  groups  my  friend  has  mentioned. 
If  the  American  Legion  does  not  have, 
we  can  add  in  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  re- 
ligioiis  organizations  and  other  associa- 
tions. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
like  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  am  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  of 
the  VFW.  I  do  not  expect  to  be  thrown 
out  for  taking  the  position  I  take  today, 
nor  do  I  believe  that  the  officers  of  those 
organizations  necessarily  speak  for  the 
large  constituencies. 

Mr.  0<XjDWATER.  I  suggest,  then, 
we  coiild  eliminate  this  whole  ares  of 
argument  by  saying  that  none  of  the 
heads  of  these  organizations  speak  for 
100  percent  of  their  membership. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Any  more  than 
any  college  presidents  or  college  pro- 
fessors speak  for  any  large  number  of 
students. 

I  have  knowledge  of  an  organiaation 
In  WMfaington.  D.C.  which  reprcMnts 
students  aU  over  tbe  country  who  fer- 
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veitly  support  the  disclaimer  affidavit 
SIS  d  the  oath. 

;  think  we  have  to  consider  not  simply 
wl  at  the  college  presidents  or  the  col- 
leie  students  desire  to  do,  or  what  the 
Ai  lerican  Legion  or  the  American  Civil 
Li)erties  Union  desires  to  do,  but  we 
m  ist  consider  what  is  best  for  the  United 
St  ites  of  America,  as  determined  by  the 
Se  oate  in  the  debate. 

^r.  BUSH.  I  am  impressed  when  I 
sei  a  petition  signed  by  98  percent  of 
th  J  members  of  the  faculty  of  Wesleyan 
University  of  Middletown,  Conn. — 98 
percent  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
siined  the  petition,  which  gives  me 
sone  conviction  that  the  faculties  gen- 
er  Illy  in  that  area,  at  least,  are  sympa- 
thetic  with  the  bill  which  is  before  us 
new. 

I  believe  the  colleges  and  imiversities 
w(  talk  about  in  the  report  represent  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  population 
in  the  academic  commimity. 

[n  conclusion,  I  can  understand  the 
di  Acuity  that  some  of  my  friends  have 
wj  th  this  question.  The  question  is  one 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  mind.  It  is  very 
di  Bcult  to  explain  why  a  man  in  the 
academic  world  feels  as  he  does  about 
that  which  is  so  precious  to  him,  called 
academic  freedom,  but  it  Is  wrapped  up 
in  the  argument  that  we  are  having  this 
alternoon.  He  does  not  want  to  be 
si  igled  out  or  to  have  his  associates  or 
hiB  students  singled  out  as  susr>ect  be- 
et use  they  are  members  of  an  educa- 
ti  )nal  institution  of  higher  learning. 
T  ley  resent  that,  and  on  their  behalf  I 
Ti  sent  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  take 
tt  e  position  that  I  take  this  afternoon. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
w  11  be  one  bit  more  in  danger  if  we  pass 
tl  e  bill.  On  the  other  hand.  I  believe 
w;  shall  be  better  off  because  we  shall 
bi  ing  back  into  this  program  some  of  the 
irstitutions  which  are  very  able  to  con- 
ti  ibute  to  it  through  their  faculties. 

So  I  conclude  by  expressing  the  very 
st  rong  hope  that  the  bill  will  pass  today. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  authorizing  the  in- 
sirtion  of  the  article  by  President  A. 
"W  hitney  Griswold,  of  Yale,  be  rescinded, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ai  tide  be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ail  follows: 

Iotaltt:  An  I&suk  or  Academic  Preeoom 

(By  A.  Whitney  Orlswold) 

(President  Orlswold,  of  Tale,  explains  why 

many  universities,  including  his  own,  have 

nfused  Federal  funds  for  student  loans  In 

piotest  against  loyalty  affidavits.) 

A  debate  of  large  dimensions  is  going  on 
o  er  the  Issue  whether  loyalty  oaths  and 
ai  Bdavlts  shall  be  required  of  college  stu- 
di  nts  seeking  Federal  loans.  But  the  central 
la  lue  Is  not  always  entirely  clear  to  those  dl- 
n  ctly  Involved,  and  is  blurred  and  confused 
iz  the  public  aolnd.  It  Is  not  a  question  of 
b<  ling  for  or  against  the  Constitution,  for  or 
a|  Ainst  ic^alty.  It  is  a  case  of  two  dilTerent 
gi  oups  of  Americans  talJtlng  at  cross  pur- 
poses about  the  ssone  thing — namely,  the 
■(curity  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  the 
n  asns  of  strengtlientng  both  thnmgh  higher 
« iucatlon.     These   are  the  only   terms   in 
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which  the  central  Issue  of  the  controversy 
can  be  accurately  identified  and  understood. 
Since  the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act 
went  into  effect  a  year  ago  last  September, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Nation's  colleges 
and  universities  have  raised  their  voices  in 
criticism  of  one  particular  provision.  This  is 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  that  accompanies  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  that  is  requU^d  of  all 
recipients  of  the  act's  benefits.  The  aflldavlt 
requirement  appears  In  title  X,  section 
1001(f),  the  full  text  of  which  reads  as 
follows : 

'•No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwiiic  made  avaUable  for  expenditure 
under  auiliorlty  of  this  Act  shall  be  used 
to  make  payiuexi'J?  or  loans  to  any  individual 
unless  such  individual  (1)  has  executed  and 
filed  with  tlie  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that 
iie  does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  and  does  not  support  any  organiza- 
tion that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  Ulegal  or  unconstitutional 
melliods,  and  (2)  has  taken  and  subscribed 
to  an  oath  or  affirmation  in  the  following 
form  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
tlmt  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States  against  all  Its  enemies, 
foreign  and  domeeUc.'  The  provisions  of 
section  1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Ehall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  affi- 
davits.' 

Individually,  and  through  such  repre- 
sentative organizations  as  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  State 
Universities,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  the  Association 
for  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  the  colleges  and  unlver- 
sltlea  have  protested  this  nffldavit  ard  ^n'^ 
ursred  its  repeal. 

The  Government  has  not  been  unrespon- 
sive to  their  views.  Last  winter  the  Secre- 
tary erf  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Flemmlng.  testified  in  their  support,  and 
Senators  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  ard  Ken- 
nedy, of  Massachusetts,  Introduced  a  bill  re- 
pealing section  lOOHf )  in  Its  entirely.  Hear- 
ings on  this  bill,  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  were  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  conunittee  reported  the 
bill  favorably  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3. 

After  debate  in  late  July,  however,  the  bill 
was  amended  to  eliminate  the  disclaimer  af- 
fidavit but  retain  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
then  sent  back  to  committee.  Finally,  on 
December  2.  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
bis  trip  abroad.  President  Bsenhower  spoke 
out  categorically  in  favor  of  the  affidavit's 
repeal.  There  the  matter  rests  awaiting  re- 
consideration by  Congress  when  It  assembles 
next  month. 

The  colleges  and  universities  are  not  pro- 
testing the  oath  of  allegiance.  They  do  ques- 
tion its  appropriateness  as  a  condition  to 
financial  aid  for  college  students,  as  distinct 
from  its  traditional  usage  in  conectlon  with 
the  assTimptlon  of  a  public  office  or  trust; 
and  they  also  question  whether  more  general 
use  may  not  wear  it  thin. 

Too.  they  are  mindful  of  the  historic  fact 
that  any  oath  required  by  the  State  can  l>e 
misused.  Nevertheless,  they  accept  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  By  itself  the  oath  is  no  more 
than  an  affirmation  of  the  duties  every  citi- 
zen owes  to  his  country,  whether  he  takes 
the  oath  or  not.  It  is  thus  coextensive  with 
and  expressive  of  the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
The  disclaimer  affidavit,  on  the  other  hand, 
extends  beyond  the  basic  law  of  the  land  into 
the  realm  of  belief  and  conscience,  where 
definitions  are  vague  and  •ctlons  become 
matters  of  debate.     What  the  collegea  and 
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universltlea    art   objecting    to    U    this   dis- 
claimer tiffldavlt. 

Unfortnnately,  these  are  not  the  tmns  In 
which  the  iasue  U  commonly  presented. 
Although  the  position  of  the  coUegM  and 
universities  Is  extensively  documented  In 
tUe  printed  bearings  on  the  Clark-Kennedy 
bill  and  in  the  Congressional  Recoco,  and 
h.'.s  attracted  widespread  press  ,  attention, 
'vhat  comes  through  to  the  public  Is  an  over- 
simpllflad  Impression  of  fMtldlous  intellec- 
tuallsm  finding  fault  with  the  law,  of  the 
egghead  refusing  to  accept  the  common  lot 
of  the  citizen  and  the  patriot. 

What's  wrong  with  loyalty  oaths?  We 
h.ive  all  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag  as 
schoolchildren.  Everyone  who  takes  out  a 
passport  swears  to  uphold  the  Constitution. 
Why  should  anyone  hesitate  to  take  such 
an  oath  In  any  circumstances?  Why  should 
any  American  object  to  disclaiming  beliefs 
abhorrent  to  all  Americans?  These  and  less 
temperate  questions  Imputing  subverslve- 
nrss  and  disloyalty  are  evidence  of  a  wide 
gulf  of  misunderstanding  between  the  pub- 
lic and  the  colleges  and  imlversltlee. 

A  natural  reason  for  the  position  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  is  that  no  one  en- 
Joys  being  doubted  when  everyone  else  Is 
trusted.  Tet  this  is  the  way  the  colleges 
and  universities  are  made  to  feel  by  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  The  affidavit  originated 
in  the  Tkft-Hartley  Act.  Prom  this  act  it 
was  written  Into  the  National  Science  foun- 
dation Act  of  1950,  and  then  Into  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  10S8. 
Farmers,  vetscans.  and  beneficiaries  of  social 
security  (to  say  nothing  of  other  recipients 
of  federal  benefits,  such  as  the  officials  and 
employees  of  railroads,  steamship  lines,  and 
airlines)  have  never  had  to  make  a  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  In  1959  It  was  dropped 
out  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  means 
that  the  only  recipients  of  Federal  benefits 
to  whom  it  now  applies  are  students  and 
teachers  In  colleges  and  universities. 

To  the  latter,  this  seems  like  the  short  end 
of  the  stick.  Tt»ey  do  not  see  why  their 
students  and  faculties  should  be  treated 
dlffarently  from  any  other  individuals, 
groups,  profeealons.  or  occupations  that  re- 
ceive Federal  subsldlee  or  loans.  And  it  Is 
all  the  harder  for  them  to  appreciate  the 
Justice  of  this  when  they  reflect  on  the  role 
they  are  being  asked  to  perform  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  being  asked  to 
perform  It.  In  one  and  the  same  breath 
they  are  told  that  they  are  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  defense — and  the  Nation's  poorest 
security  risk.  They  are  called  upon  to  put 
forth  their  best  effort  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional security:  yet  they  alone  are  obliged 
to  submit  to  certain  qualifications  concern- 
ing their  loyalty. 

To  them,  this  seems  worse  than  discrimi- 
nation in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It 
seems  like  a  vote  of  no  confidence  from  the 
very  party  that  is  asking  them  to  come  to 
Its  aid,  at  the  very  moment  and  In  the  very 
circumstances  In  which  that  aid  is  most 
urgently  needed. 

Is  this  the  result  of  a  native  antl-intellec- 
tualism  that  stubbornly  sm-vlves  even  the 
most  serious  crises?  Whatever  Its  origin,  the 
fact  is  that  the  most  important  act  of  Con- 
gress to  identify  education  with  the  national 
interest  since  the  Land  Ordinance  of  1785 
and  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  singles  out  higher 
education  from  all  professions  and  occupa- 
tions as  a  dubious  loyalty  risk — which  goes 
far  to  explain  the  objections  of  the  colleges 
and  universities. 

Feeling  as  they  do,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  all  the  more  averse  to  being 
parties  to  the  discriminatory  practice.  Tet 
this,  too.  is  forced  upon  them  by  the  terms 
of  the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act.  In 
the  student  loan  program  the  institution  is 
required  to  invest  10  percent  of  Its  own 
funds  in  each  loan,  and  to  administer  the  dis- 


claimer affidavit  and  oath  of  allegtenoe  to 
each  recipient.  ^ 

Thus  the  institution  not  qilly  becomes  an 
active  agent  In  admlnlsrterin^  an  allldavlt  ot 
which  it  doee  not  approve;  It  also  la  farced  to 
adopt  a  double  standard  for  Its  students,  as 
only  those  who  need  financial  asaistanee  are 
required  to  take  the  affidavit  and  oath.  This 
places  the  Institution  in  a  moral  dilemma 
which  none  enjoys,  and  which  a  number  have 
decided  they  could  resolve  only  by  refraining 
from  or  withdrawing  from  participation  In 
the  loan  program. 

It  is  true  that  repeal  of  the  affidavit  will 
not  wholly  relieve  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  discriminatory  practices  of  which 
they  complain.  Students  and  facility  ac- 
cepting benefits  under  the  terms  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will,  presum- 
ably, still  be  required  to  take  the  oath  at 
allegiance,  while  others  will  not.  But,  as 
already  pointed  out,  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities regard  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  a 
far  less  onerous  requirement  than  the  dis- 
claimer aflklavlt,  and  one  that,  In  present 
circumstances.  Is  Bupjxn-table. 

AnoUicr  and  purely  practical  reason  for 
the  objection  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
to  the  disclaimer  aflldavlt  is  their  belief  that 
it  is  inherently  futile.  They  know  that  aim* 
liar  affidavits  have  led  to  some  eonvlctlona 
for  perjury.  But  they  do  not  think  the  affi- 
davit can  be  relied  upon  either  as  a  safe- 
guard against  disloyalty  or  as  a  means  at 
inculcating  loyalty. 

That  no  truly  subversive  or  treasonous  per- 
son would  hesitate  to  use  it — or  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  for  that  matter — as  a  cloak  for 
his  Intentions  has  been  proved,  rather  than 
disproved,  by  the  perjury  convictions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aflldavlt  cannot 
create  loyalty.  Loyalty  cannot  be  coerced  or 
compelled.  If  men  are  bom  loyal,  the  only 
kind  of  loyalty  that  survives  Infancy  in  any 
thinking  person  is  the  kind  that  survives 
curiosity  and  withstands  criticism  and  even 
doubt.  Such  loyalty  may  and  usually  does 
have  an  inistlnctive  base:  but  if  the  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  curiosity  and  answer  criti- 
cism is  limited,  or  qualified,  or  made  condi- 
tional upon  the  acceptance  of  restraints,  the 
instinctive  base  of  loyalty  is  undermined. 

The  only  loyalty  upon  which  true  reliance 
can  be  placed  is  the  kind  evoked  by  the 
Inherent  virtue  of  the  catise  or  institution 
or  Individual  toward  which  the  loyalty  is 
felt.  In  creating  this  kind  of  loyalty,  oaths 
of  any  sort  are  of  little  value  compared  to 
the  devotion  of  a  man  who  has  been  free 
to  examine  and  evaluate  the  evidence  and,  on 
the  strength  of  that  experience,  in  Crom- 
well's words,  "knows  what  he  fights  for  and 
loves  what  he  knows." 

While  the  oath  of  allegiance  may  have 
the  effect  of  recalling  or  stimiilatlng  such  a 
sense  of  loyalty  in  the  i>erson  who  takes  It, 
that  effect  is  hardly  strengthened  by  the 
accompanying  affidavit.  When  a  man 
pledges  his  allegiance  to  the  Oovernment 
and  the  Constitution,  either  we  take  blm  at 
his  word  (In  which  caee  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit becomes  tautological)  or  we  doubt  his 
word  and  say  to  him  (as  the  affidavit  seems 
to  say) ,  "Sven  though  you  have  Just  afllrmed 
your  allegiance  to  the  Government  and  the 
Constitution,  you  are  still  not  to  be  trusted." 
In  the  latter  ease  the  affidavit  Implies  per- 
jury in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In 
either  case  it  is  difflciUt  for  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  see  how  it  will  Inspire  loyalty 
In  the  rising  generation. 

The  question  now  presents  itself,  Why  are 
the  colleges  and  universities  objecting  to  the 
affidavit  in  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act,  when  for  nearly  a  decade  they  have 
acquiesced  in  it  In  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act? 

Ttie  answer  Is  that,  although  they  have 
not  liked  it  in  either  act,  in  the  National 
Science   Foundation  Act   the  affidavit   was 


the  responsibility  of  the  Individual  receiv- 
ing the  benefit.  But  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  throu^  Investment  in 
the  loan  program  and  administration  of  the 
affidavit,  the  Institution  itself  is  Involved. 

Again,  the  Iwoader  scope  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  its  trailblasing 
character,  and  its  weightier  Impact  on  the 
younger  generation  make  the  affidavit  stand 
out  nKjre  prominently  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. It  was  also  felt  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  might  be  establishing 
the  pattern  for  Federal  support  of  higher  ed- 
ucation and  setting  the  example  for  govern- 
mental relations  with  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  indefinite  future;  and  in 
this  context  matters  of  principle  asstimed 
special  Importance.  When  the  framers  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  the  Taft-Hartley  and 
National  Science  Foundation  Acts,  and  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  seemed  about  to  be  frozen 
into  the  system,  the  colleges  and  iiniversitles 
decided  the  time  had  come  to  make  their 
opposition  known. 

But  the  case  of  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties rests  on  more  than  mere  discomfort  at 
being  objects  of  and  parties  to  discrimina- 
tory practices.  One  poeslble  remedy  for  any 
such  practice  is  to  generalise  it.  If  every 
recipient  of  Federal  benefits  and  all  students 
in  higher  education  were  required  to  make 
the  affidavit,  the  colleges  and  universities 
could  no  longer  plead  that  they  were  suffer* 
Ing  from  discrimination. 

The  truth  is  they  would  find  this  aire  no 
better  than  the  disease.  Justice  Holmes 
once  said  that  questions  like  this  were  bet- 
ter answered  by  a  page  of  history  than  a 
volume  of  logic.  The  fundamental  position 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  Is  rooted  in 
history,  and  It  is  only  through  an  under- 
standing of  that  history  that  we  can  fully 
understand  what  they  are  driving  at  today. 
T^e  gravamen  of  their  case  against  the  af- 
fidavit is  that,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  af- 
firmative oath  of  allegiance,  it  distorts  the 
combination  and  imbues  it  with  the  nature 
of  a  political  test  oath. 

This  is  the  historic  way  in  which  such 
oaths  have  been  constructed.  They  tn- 
varlaUy  begin  with  simple  declarations  or 
affirmations  of  allegiance,  like  the  ancient 
oath  of  fealty  or  the  present  oath  of  al- 
legiance. They  are  then  expanded  (as  by 
XHt  disclaimer  aflldavlt)  to  include  more 
and  mcn-e  avowals  or  disavowals  of  beliefs, 
doctrines,  and  associations,  as  well  as  de- 
nials of  \mpopular  or  oinilnal  acts.  Thus 
they  project  the  authority  of  the  state  into 
the  realm  of  belief  and  conscience  where, 
according  to  our  political  tradition,  it  has  no 
business;  and  the  Individual  may  be  forced 
to  acquit  himself  of  crimes  and  offenses  left 
so  vague  that  he  can  be  convicted  on  the 
mere  appearance  of  evil  if  he  cannot  be  con- 
victed of  its  practice. 

Experience  has  taught  us  lessons  about 
political  and  religloiu  test  oaths  which  are 
all  too  easily  forgotten.  It  was  under  the 
scourge  of  these  oaths  that  our  Protestant 
ancestors  emigrated  from  England  to  settle 
in  America;  that  our  Catholic  ancestors 
lost  their  lands  and  lives;  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  died  telling  his  daughter,  "It  was  a 
very  hard  thing  to  oompti  me  to  say  either 
precisely  with  it  against  my  conscience  to 
the  loss  of  my  so\il,  or  precisely  against  it 
to  the  destructioD  of  my  body";  that  Pxirltan 
diseenters  and  Quakers  went  to  jail,  sat  in 
the  stocks  and  had  their  ears  cut  off. 

The  oaths  that  caused  these  sufferings 
grew  to  be  over  a  page  long,  and.  In  the 
words  of  Sir  Ftederlck  Pollock,  became 
"swollen  with  strange  Imprecations  and 
BColdingB,"  until  in  I8flB  they  were  at  last 
abolished  In  favor  of  the  simple  oath  of 
aaiaglaace. 

*%  ,  do  twear  that  I  wlU  be  falth- 

ftU  and  bear  tree  alleglanee  to  Her  Majesty 
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Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs,  and  aucceeaors,  ac- 
ccMXling  to  law.    80  help  me  God." 

Ttaeae  things  are  eaally  forgotten,  but 
coUegee  and  unlTersltiee.  where  history  Is 
studied  and  the  past  Is  ever  present,  re- 
member them.  They  were  fresh  In  the  minds 
of  the  framws  of  our  Ck>nstltution,  fresh 
enough  for  Alexander  Hamilton  to  denounce 
test  oaths  as  "a  subversion  of  one  great 
principle  of  social  security,  to  wit:  That 
every  man  shall  be  presumed  Innocent  until 
he  Is  proved  guilty." 

Their  effect,  said  Hamilton,  "was  to  In- 
vert the  order  of  things,  and  Instead  of 
obliging  the  state  to  prove  the  guilt.  In 
order  to  inflict  the  penalty,  it  was  to  oblige 
the  citizen  to  establish  his  own  innocence 
to  avoid  the  penalty.  It  was  to  excite  scru- 
ples in  the  honest  and  conscientious,  and 
to  hold  out  a  bribe  to  perjury."  All  this, 
Hamilton  concluded,  was  "repugnant  to  the 
true  genius  of  the  common  law"  and  "un 
known  to  the  Constitution.  •   •   *" 

The  colleges  and  universities  recall  more 
recent  experiences  with  test  oaths  than 
those  which  began  with  the  marital  trou 
bles  of  Henry  VUI.  They  recall  the  oaths 
of  religious  conformity  that  bound  the  early 
American  colleges  in  the  18th  century  and 
were  not  finally  sloughed  off  until  the  19th 
(by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  middle 
of  the  19th) — oaths  that  militated  against 
Catholics  and  Protestant  sects  dissenting 
from  the  established  religion  of  the  instl 
tution. 

They  recall,  too,  the  loyalty  oaths  imposed 
by  Congress  In  the  Reconstruction  period 
after  the  Civil  War,  of  which  Lincoln  de 
clared:  "I  have  found  that  men  who  have 
not  even  been  suspected  of  disloyalty  are  very 
averse  to  taking  an  oath  of  any  sort  as 
condition  to  exercising  an  ordinary  right  of 
citizenship." 

In  the  wc»rds  of  the  Supreme  Court  (In 
Ex  Parte  Garland),  "All  enactments  of  this 
kind  partake  of  the  nature  of  bills  of  paiiu 
and  penalties,  and  are  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional Inhibitions  against  the  passage  ol 
bills  of  attainder,  under  which  general  desig 
nation  they  are  included." 

For  the  benefit  of  a  generation  which, 
fortunately  for  It,  has  less  knowledge  of  them 
than  the  men  who  drafted  the  Constitution, 
bills  of  attainder  were  arbitrary  bills  which 
extinguished  the  civil  rights  of  an  individual 
and  enabled  the  state  to  Impose  upon  him 
such  penalties  as  loss  of  property,  prison, 
and  death,  without  benefit  of  trial  by  Juij 
Bills  of  attainder  and  test  oaths  grew  up 
together  in  the  same  country.  In  the  same 
period  of  history  and,  although  they  arc 
not  identified  with  one  another  in  modern 
law,  they  partook  of  the  same  essence  In 
their  day  and  served  the  same  brand  of 
Justice. 

That  oaths  of  allegiance,  even  without  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  historic  test 
oaths,  can  be  misused  as  instruments  of  op 
pression  was  proved  by  Hitler.  He  merely 
required  that  civil  servants  and  professors 
swear  allegiance  to  him.  That  was  all  he 
needed  to  give  the  semblance  of  legality  to 
whatever  coercive  steps  he  chose  to  take  to 
compel  their  adherence  to  the  Nazi  Party 
line. 

It  was  in  no  small  measure  his  use  of  the 
oath  that  drove  many  German  university 
professors  into  exile — among  them  many  of 
the  leading  nuclear  scientists  who  enabled 
the  United  States  to  produce  the  atomic 
bomh  instead  of  Germany.  They  and  their 
fellow  exiles  in  other  fields  of  learning,  find- 
ing posts  in  American  universities,  have 
testified  to  the  dangers  of  all  oaths,  however 
innocuous  their  beginning,  in  a  way  that 
has  undoubtedly  made  their  American  col- 
leagues sensitive  to  those  dangers. 

The  colleges  and  universities  do  not  believe 
that  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  will  be  used  as  Hitler 
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used  hlB  o«Uh  of  allegiance.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  already  said,  they  have  accepted  it. 
But  the  Oerman  experience,  with  ita  pecul- 
iarly direct  and  intimate  significance  to  our 
college  and  university  community,  and  that 
community's  continually  fresh  memory  of  the 
political  and  religious  test  oaths  in  Anglo- 
American  history,  make  it  that  much  more 
anxioxu  lest  the  disclaimer  affidavit  bend 
the  present  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  either.  Hence  it  is  that  much  more 
critical  of  the  afildavit  and  more  strongly  In 
favor  of  its  repeal. 

Underlying  this  concern  with  test  oaths, 
in  fact  underlying  the  whole  position  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  this  controversy, 
is  their  concern  for  freedom.  For  centuries, 
in  Kurope  as  well  as  in  England  and  America, 
they  have  struggled  for  the  right  to  pursue 
learning  fen:  its  own  soke  without  interfer- 
ence by  church  or  state.  They  have  done  so 
not  because  they  thought  society  owed  them 
this  right  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  a  special 
privilege,  but  because  they  have  regarded  it 
as  a  functional  necessity  Identical  with  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  similar  to  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom  of 
assembly. 

In  this  historical  perspective,  they  see  a 
consistent  use  of  oaths  like  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  as  Instruments  of  coercion,  con- 
formism,  and  oppression,  which  are  enemies 
of  learning  as  much  as  they  are  oppoeltes 
of  freedom.  If,  now,  our  colleges  and  \mi- 
versltles  are  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  discharge  the  solemn  duties  with  which 
the  public,  through  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  has  vested  them,  they  can 
do  so  effectively  only  through  procedures  con- 
sistent with  both  freedom  and  learning. 

Again  and  again  history  affords  object 
lessons  of  what  happens  to  learning  when 
it  is  denied  the  freedom  that  is  Its  natural 
medium.  Nazi  Germany  Is  a  glaring  exam- 
ple. A  nation  that  cannot  trust  Its  intel- 
lectuals cannot  trust  Itself.  A  people  that 
is  afraid  to  expose  its  political  and  social 
institutions  to  the  curiosity  and  criticism  of 
the  rising  generation  is  not  free;  by  what- 
ever method  it  whispers  this  fear  to  itself, 
it  shouts  its  insecvu-ity  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  disclaimer  affidavit  that  will 
make  our  colleges  and  universities  b\il- 
warks  of  our  security,  nor  even  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  which  they  accept.  It  is  our 
trust  In  them  to  pursue  the  course  the  Na- 
tion has  set  for  them — a  course  they  can 
pursue  In  freedom  and  In  no  other  way 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  12117)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agricultuie  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  4 
and  6  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com[>ensation 
of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (HJl.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  12117)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  June  IS.  1960.  p.  12725, 
Congressional  R«co»p.> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  12117,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the  re- 
port of  the  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12117)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  figure  "1962" 
In  said  amendment  Insert  "19<J3". 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6.  and  concur  therein  with  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
pcsed  by  salU  amendment  insert: 

■  CONSTRUCTION    OF    FACILmiS 

"For  construction  of  facilities  and  acqui- 
sition of  the  necessary  land  therefor  by  do- 
nation or  exchange.  $2,560,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  6. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  r>oint  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  comparative  table  of  appro- 
priations for  1960,  and  estimates  and 
amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for 
1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


dlsagre*- 
late  num- 
n  amend- 
ure  "1962" 


1960 
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Agency  and  item 


Agrioultunl  ReMwch  Bervtoe: 
SalariM  and  expeuHB: 

Rcae«rch 

Plant  and  animal  dlaeaae  and  pest  control 

Meat  Inspection 


ToUl,  KklariM  and  eipenaet - 

Salaries  and  expenaea  (special  (oralgn  currency  prograoi). 

Construction  of  facnitfcsB -- 

State  eipMiment  staUooa: 

Paymeata  to  States  and  Puerto  Rioo 

Penalty  mail — 


Total,  State  eipeiiment  stations 

Total,  Arrlc-ulturiU  Research  Servlc-*-.. 


Appropriations, 
1960 


$67,  721,  500 
49. 800, 600 
21,324,900 


13R.  847. 090 
12, 056.  500 


81,  553. 708 
250,000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1001 


$68, 961, 700 
48,775,600 
21.  5«2. 700 


139, 320, 000 

l^  131.  500 

900.000 

32,553.708 
250.000 


KilMision  Service: 

Payments  to  States  and  Punrto  Rico.. 
Retirement  costs  for  extension  agents . 

Penalty  mall 

Federal  Extenston  Service 


Total,  Extension  Service. 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 


Soil  Oomerratkn  Serrlee: 

Conservation  operatlona.. - 

Waterslied  protection. 

Flood  prevention 

Water  oonservatlon  and  utilization  projects. 
Oreat  Plains  oomemrtlon  program 


TotaL  SoU  Conservation  Service 

AcrieoltmS  Conservation  Program  Service: 


Agricultural  conservation  program. 


Aitrlcultural  Marketing  Service: 
Marketing  Reaftarcn  and  Service: 

Marketing  research  and  agricultural  estimates. 
Marketing  services -- 


Total.  Marketing  Reaewcb  and  Service. 

P.iyments  to  States  and  poesesstons 

Scbool  hmeb  program 


SI,  80S,  708 
182;  707. 298 


32, 80},  708 

188.155.208 


Rorommen(1(^d 
In  Ilo.ischill. 


$G7. 934, 000 
52,011.000 
21, 562, 000 


Amount  recom- 
mended In  Sen- 
ate blU,  1961 


141, 507. 000 
15,131,000 


31.553,000 

250.000 


31,803,000 
188,441.000 


53.71.^000 
5. 674, 375 
2.491.307 
2.242.540 


64.123.222 

615.800 


82,322.000 
22,750,000 
18,000.000 
76,000 
10,000,000 


133. 147. 000 
941.800.000 


i»,4ia,me 

26,054.600 


41,467,100 

1.195,000 

1110,000,000 


Total,  Agricukural  Martiting  St  rvice. 


VorelgB  Agiluultural  Sarvtee: 

Salaries  and  ex;>ens«  

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  program). 

Total,  Foreign  Agricultural  Servkx.. - 

Commodity  Eictmnge  Antbarlty 


Cofnmodlty  BtabUsatiMi  flarvloe: 

Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  qnotas. 

8ii«v  Aetpfognm 

CoiMM  »atiso  iiw re  pragiam — 


Total,  OoMBKMltty  Stabilisation  Serrlee - - 

Fadaral  Crop  Inmrane*  CorBoratleo:  Operating  and  adminlstnOlv*  •xpeans. 

Rural  Electrification  Admlntatratlon:  Salaries  and  expenses 

Karaieni  Home  Administration:  Salaries  and  expenses - 

Office  of  tlM  Oaneral  Counsel - 

Offloe  o(  Secretary - - -- 

Office  of  Information - -- 

Library ._ 


Total,  rcumlar  activities. 


182.682.100 


>>,us.aoo 

5,8<l,>78 


9,361,678 
900.800 


•40.938,000 
71,800^000 

au,  000^  000 


56.580.000 
5.961.000 
2.491.307 
2.392,660 


67.424.967 
644.650 


82.882.000 
27.780.000 
15.000.000 


55.  715.  000 
5.  875. 000 
2,  490. 000 
2.255.000 


66. 33.1, 000 

620.000 


83. 132. 000 
32.000.000 
18,000.000 


10. 000.000 


135.632.000 
MS,  600. 000 


1^671,900 
26.570,400 


43,141.900 

1,195,000 

1110,000,000 


154.336,1 


*4.e37,aoi 

14, 621, 800 


19. 259. 100 
941,325 


447.035,000 
^>76,700 
0,632,000 
30.744,710 
3,10.026 
2,881.000 
],«1,00« 
831.900 


1, 287.  m.  038 


40,135,000 
74,500^000 

361,783,000 


476.418,000 

«k  376. 700 
9,632,000 
M,  467, 650 
3,358,845 
2,890,800 
1.478, 088 
895,660 


1. 341,  S2I.  IM 


10,000,000 


143.132.000 
342,000.000 


$70,247,600 
52.236,000 
21,562,000 


144,045,600 
15, 131, 000 

3,700,000 

32,553,708 
250.000 


Conference 

allowance, 

1961 


32,803,708 
106,  680. 308 


57.715.000 
5.961,000 
2.  490. 000 
2.275.000 


68.441.000 
620.000 


83,132.000 
37,000,000 
18,000,000 


10.000,000 


148. 132. 000 
242,000,000 


16,316,000 


16.315.000 

1.195.000 

1 110.000,000 


127,810,000 


•4.447,000 

14, 621, 000 


19,008,060 
99a  000 


4^136.000 

74,500.000 
310.000.000 


424,«3&,eoe 

6,376.000 
9.63^000 
30.500,000 
3,358.000 
2,800.800 
1.478,000 
805.000 


1,207.800.800 


15.605.000 
26. 579, 900 


$68,827,200 
.ra,  236. 000 
21.562,000 

142.62i.200 

15.131.000 

2.550.000 

3?.  553.  000 
250.000 


32,803,000 
193.109.200 


56,715,000 
5.961.000 
2,490.000 
2.265.000 


67. 431. 000 
400.000 


83. 132. 000 
36,000.000 
18,000,000 


10. 000. 000 


146.132,000 
2(2.000.000 


43.184,900 

1.105.000 

> 110.000.000 


154.371.900 


•4.487,000 
14.621,000 


19,108,000 
941.326 


40.1S8.000 

74.500.000 

333,000,000 


440,aUk00O 
6,376,000 
0^631.000 

31.467,650 

3.358.000 

2,000,800 

1,803,000 

895,000 


1,336,088,663 


If.,  51 5. 000 
26,579,900 


43.094.900 

1.195,000 

1  110.000.000 


1.^209.900 


'4,407,000 
14,031.000 


19.100,000 
946^000 


40,188^000 

74.6001 000 

330,000,000 


444,  «6, 000 
6,376,000 
0,  OB,  000 

31.000.000 

3,358.000 

2.800,800 

1,488,000 

895,000 


1.331,063,000 


CORPORATrONS  (TITLE  H) 


Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation:  Administrative  and  ojierating  expenses. 
Oomniodlty  Credit  Corporation: 

Restoration  of  capital  impnlrment       

Beinbursamenta  for  apedal  activiiit«: 

InteriiatlwMl  Wheat  Agreement - - 

Emergency  famine  relief --- 

Sales  for  local  eurrendse  (Public  Law  480) - 

Migratory  waterfowl  feed - - 

Bwtarad  naterlala  for  ftockpBc -- - — 

Animal  disease  eradication 

Oradii«  and  daasiBg  aetivitiea — - - 


Total  reimbursements  for  special  activities. 
Adminktratlva  expense  limitatittn -  — 

Total,  corporations-. 


($2,330,000) 

*2,110,42i413 

03,878.000 

104,808,000 

968, 016, 000 

38.000 

130.000^000 

1.056,500 

1,607.000 


1,268.007,800 
1(43^  400.000) 


3,378,821,913 


(C  830. 000) 

1.325,000,000 

49,042,000 

115,000,000 

881,000,000 

38,000 

421^950.000 

"" 715,006" 


1.468,742,000 
(48, 42a  000) 


2,793.742,000 


($2. 630, 000) 

1.226^800.000 

3^872,000 

107,0»i000 

881, 000. 000 

18,000 

422,050,000 


1,443,634,000 

(44.726.000) 


2,670,134,000 


($2, 630. 000) 
1,226,500,000 

3^672,000 

107,001,000 

881,000,000 

18,000 

43^050,000 


1,443,634.000 
(48,726.000) 


2^670,134,000 


(^  630, 000) 
1,226,800,000 

30,67^000 

107,094,000 

881,000,000 

18,000 

422.  950.  000 


1.443,634,000 
(48.720,000) 


2,670.134.000 


RELATED  AGENCIES  (TITLE  III) 


Limitation  on  admtelrtratlve  expensee:  Farm  Credit  Administration. 
Total,  titles  I,  n,  and  III - 


•($2,310,000) 


4f  VOO(  94#f  Owl 


($^  480, 000) 


($2,480,000) 


4,136,263.100       8.937,043,800 


($2,480,000) 


4,006^222,083 


($2,480,000) 


3,004,007,600 


In  addition.  $43,657,248  transferred  from  sec.  32  funds  In  ilscal  TW  !•»,  *^*f» 
.f  $40,000,000  bodgeted  tor  fiscal  year  WOl,  and  $48,000,000  reaonnnendBd  ta  MM  f or 


« Indndes  $678,000,000  appropriated  In  Second  Suppleraental  Appropriation  Act 


mo. 


1961. 


'  In  addUlon.  $2,403,000  transferred  from  sec  32  funds  In  fl«a!  yew  10fl0,^MM«Br 
(.f  $a.63O«0  budgeted  for  flsoal  year  1081,  tl,40«,000  iwoBimewtod  la  HoQSB  bm.  a»d 

$J,,S39,000  recommended  by  Senate,  and  agreed  to  in  conference. 
» Includes  $1,400,000  appropriated  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 


•  ladudas  additional  $400,000  authorlied  In  Second  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Let,  IWQ. 
•ladod 

Act.  1980. 


Aff"t   VMS 

•  inekidMi  w^J^"-*  $186,000  autborixed  in  Second  SnpptemeBtal  Apfvopriatkitt 


liifiO. 


u 


f.  -f^^ 


t 


.f 
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Loan  authoritations 


Agency  and  Item 


Rani  Elfctrificatkn  Administratkin: 

ElacMfieation 

Tele|diOD« 


Total,  Rural  Electrification  Administretion. 

rarmen  Home  AdmlnlstratioD: 

Fmn  ownerablp - • 

rann  opcratko  (production  and  subsistence).. 
Son  and  wat«:  ocnMrvatioo .- 


Total,  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Total,  loan  authorizations 


Agem  jr  and  item 


Agriealtiiral  Reaearcb  Serrioe:  Animal  quarantine  sUttdo,  Clifton,  N  J. 
Airttoltural  Marketing  Serrioe: 

Remoral  of  Borplas  agricoltural  commodities  (sec.  3^ 

Pertebable  AgrMnltnral  Commodities  Act  fund.... 


Total,  Agricnltoral  Marlceting  Servioe 

Commodity  StabUiatimi  Service:  National  Wool  Act. 


Total,  permanent  appropriations. 


'  lD«^<les  $25,000,000  contingency  authorized  in  IWiO  .f  ppropriatioQ  Act,  but  not 
requested  in  bu^tet,  1061. 

•  In  addition,  contingency  of  $50,000,000  authorized 
House  bill,  raised  to  $60,000,000  by  Senate,  and  agreed 


f<r 


each  program  (or  1061  in 
o  in  conference. 


ELIMINATION  OP  AFFIDAVIT  OP 
DISLOYALTY 

The  Senate  resiimed  consideration  of 
the  biU  (S.  2929)  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  requiring  af- 
fidavits of  belief. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  keep  the  record  straight, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  keep  it  straight 
as  we  go  along.  I  should  like  specifically 
to  refer  to  other  areas  where  education 
is  provided  with  Federal  funds  and  where 
oaths  are  required.  I  read  from  the  Con 
gressional  IMgest  of  April  1960,  volume 
39.  No.  4: 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Conunltte« 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
greea  performed  a  surrey  of  all  the  depart 
menta  and  moet  of  the  agenclee  of  the  Fed 
eral  Oovemment  to  determine  which  ones 
require  loyalty  oaths  or  disclaimers  of  sub- 
Tenlve  aflUlation. 

I  am  not  going  through  all  of  these 
statements,  but  only  enough  in  order  to 
ke^  the  record  straight.    We  will  put 
more  in  as  the  record  is  bent  a  little, 
n.  Oaths  and  DtscLAiiixas  SpmncAixT  Rz- 

QTTIBXO  BT  STATUTB 
MATIONAI.    SCIKNCS   FOUNDATION 

The  only  requirement  of  this  nature  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Is  contained  In  section  16(d)  of  the 
National  Science  Fbundatlon  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.G.  1861-1875).  which  re- 
quires a  loyalty  affldavlt  and  oath  of  al 
leglance  from  persons  receiving  payments 
under  foundation  scholarships  or  fellowships 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Is  it  true  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  been  In 
(qp«:ati(m  fw  10  years? 


June  15 


Antborizati(Bis, 
IMO 


'$130,000,000 
'104,000.000 


240,000,000 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1961 


$110,000,000 
80,000,000 


100,000,000 


26, 900, 000 

197, 100, 000 

2,000,000 


I  226, 000, 000 
466,000,000 


30,000,000 

154,000,000 

3,000,000 


RecommendMl 

tai  House  bill, 

1061 


$110,000,000 
80,000,000 


•100,000,000 


26,000,000 

197, 100, 000 

3,000.000 


177,000,000        "227,000,000 
367,000,000  I         417,1100,000 


Amount  recom- 
mended in 
Senate  bUl,  1961 


$110,000,000 
80,000,000 


•190,000,000 


26,000,000 

197,  lOa  000 

3,000,000 


'•  227, 000, 000 
417,000,000 


Conference 

allowance,  1961 


$110,000,000 
80,000,000 


•190,000,000 


26,900,000 

197,100,000 

3,000,000 


'••227, 000. 000 


Permanent  authorizations 


Authorizations, 
I960 


$30,000 

2:>1,446,365 
670.000 

252,116,365 
50, 050, 313 


302, 196, 878 


liudgt't  estimates, 
1961 


Increase  or 
de<Tease 


$318,000,000 
670,000 


318,670,000 
51, 000,  OOO 


360.670,000 


-$30,000 
+66, 553,  635 


-(-66,651,835 
-|-»4«,687 


+87,473,323 


•  Inclu<les  $20,000,000  oontinKency  authorization  provided  in  1960  .\ppropriulion 
.\ct,  but  not  rcque.ste<i  in  budK<'t.  1961. 
'« In  addition,  contiiip'uoy  of  $40,()00.n<l0  ;»uthoriird  for  1961. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Just  about  10 
years. 

Mr.  BRIDOES.  And  does  the  United 
States  of  America,  through  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  provide  education 
for  certain  young  people? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  all  that  period  of 
time  has  the  Senator  from  Arizona  heard 
any  great  objections  to  that  program? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
never  heard  any  complaint  about  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
following  the  subject  a  step  further,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  require- 
ments are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  There 
is  no  legislation  introduced  relating  to 
these  provisions  in  the  National  Science 
Poimdation  Act,  which  was  enacted  in 
1950.  And  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  in  effect  about  a  year  be- 
fore all  the  furor  started.  Is  this  not 
correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator. He  is  always  forthright  and  cour- 
ageous. I  am  glad  that  he  mentioned 
the  fact  that  a  national  organization  of 
college  students  exists  in  this  country 
with  headquarters  here  in  Washington 
and  with  representatives  in  colleges 
throughout  the  covmtry.  This  organiza- 
tion is  composed  of  young  men  and 
women  who  stand  up  without  fear  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  or  to  sign  an  anti- 
Communist  affidavit  or  disclaimer.  I  sa- 
lute the  membership  of  this  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to 
proceed  a  little  further,  when  the  year 
19M  ends  I  will  have  visited  with  55  dif- 
ferent educational  organizations  at  the 


student  level,  either  in  a  classroom  or  in 
my  own  office,  and  such  a  small  number 
of  those  people  express  dissatisfaction 
with  this  prc^ram  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  give  the  complaints 
any  value  which  would  approach  1 
percent. 

In  reading  through  this  list  I  see  the 
name  of  my  own  school  It  is  not  my 
alma  mater  because  I  never  graduated 
from  a  college.  I  refer  to  the  University 
of  Arizona.  I  recall  speaking  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Arizona  Pioneer  His- 
torical Society  at  the  university  last  year, 
and  the  president  sat  next  to  me.  I  had 
gone  through  my  library,  remembering 
that  I  had  it  in  my  possession,  and  I 
found  a  loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  that 
had  been  sworn  to  by  that  illustrious 
American,  John  C.  Fremont,  before  he 
became  Governor  of  Arizona.  In  fact,  it 
was  before  1880.  I  jokingly  said  to  the 
president,  who  is  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
that  if  it  was  good  enough  for  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Arizona,  it  was  good  enough  for 
a  student. 

Mr.  diARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  the  aflklavit  which 
John  C.  Franont  to<*  have  reference  to 
the  Communist  Party? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  recall 
that  it  spelled  out  Communists,  but  it 
talked  about  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  I  am  ti-ying 
to  find  it.  When  I  find  it  I  will  put  it 
in  the  Rbcokd  and  the  Senator  can  see 
it.  It  is  a  much  more  substantial  oath 
than  the  one  we  are  asking  students  to 
take. 

To  continue  my  remarks  concerning 
the  study  that  was  made  by  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
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of  Congress  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense,"  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  634  of  tlxe  Department  of  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act,  1^9  (recurring 
appropriation  act  provision)  reads: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  any 
formally  enrolled  student  In  basic  courses 
of  the  senior  division,  reserve  officers  train- 
ing corps,  who  has  not  executed  a  certifi- 
cate of  loyalty  oath  in  such  form  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 

Under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  regulations 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
it  is  provided  that  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  traineeship  award  under  section 
7(a)(3)  of  the  act,  an  individual  must 
'have  executed  and  filed  with  the  OflBce 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  an  affidavit 
that  he  does  not  advocate,  and,  is  not  a 
member  of  any  organization  that  advo- 
cates or  teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  illegal  or  unconstitutional  meth- 
ods." 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  there  is  a  require- 
ment for  a  loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  regular  Public 
Health  Service  Research  fellowships  and 
for  National  Institutes  of  Health  train- 
eeship awards. 

My  whole  purpose  in  reciting  the  few 
cases  that  I  have  recited  is  to  point  out 
that  not  only  are  there  precedents  under 
acts  which  cairy  the  words  "national 
defense"  in  their  titles,  but  that  it  is 
also  the  historic  procedure  used  in  gov- 
ernment all  through  the  country.  It  is 
nothing  new  to  require  students  to  take 
such  an  oath.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  some  of  our  educa- 
tors— and  I  might  say  some  of  them  are 
among  our  most  learned  and  highly  re- 
spected educators — have  taken  the  atti- 
tude that  they  have  taken  on  this  par- 
ticular subject.  That  is  the  extent  of 
the  remarks  I  care  to  make  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortun. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  withhold  my 
suggestion.  I  yield  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  it  is  not 
true  that  eveir  member  of  the  staff  and 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
signs  an  affidavit  which  is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  non-Communist  affida- 
vit provided  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  think  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same.  We  swear  to  de- 
fend the  Constitution  against  all  ene- 
mies, foreign  and  domestic.  I  certainly 
believe  that  covers  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  language  of 
the  affidavit  which  is  subscribed  to  by 
evei-y  staff  member  in  the  Senate  is  as 
follows : 

No  person  shall  accept  or  hold  office  or 
employment  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof.  In- 
cluding whoUy  owned  Government  cca-pora- 
tions,  who — 

( 1 )  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  In  the 
United  States; 


(2)  is  a  mem.ber  of  an  organization  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  In  the  United 
States,  knowing  that  such  organization  so 
advocates; 

(3)  participates  in  any  strike  or  asserts 
the  right  to  strike  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  such  agency;  or 

(4)  is  a  member  of  an  organization  of 
Goveriunent  employees  that  asserts  the 
right  to  strike  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  such  agencies,  knowing 
that  such  organization  asserts  such  right. 

Is  not  this  oath  substantially  similar 
to  the  oath  required  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act?  If  that  is  the 
case,  if  eveiy  person  who  works  for  the 
Govemmenti  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding every  secretary  who  works  for 
a  Member  of  Congress,  takes  such  an 
oath,  why  should  there  be  any  question 
about  anyone  who  is  to  get  a  grant  or  a 
loan  to  go  to  school  to  pursue  further 
learning  in  an  institution  making  such 
an  affidavit?  Why  should  there  be  any 
question  about  any  student  or  any 
teacher  making  such  an  fiffidavit? 

If  a  person  is  not  a  Communist,  and  if 
he  does  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force  or  violence, 
why  does  he  not  have  the  courage  to  say 
so?  Why  should  he  wish  to  hide  behind 
something?  There  may  be  the  insinua- 
tion that  he  is  a  Communist.  Frankly, 
I  believe  that  some  of  them  are  Com- 
munists. I  believe  that  is  the  reason 
why  some  teachers  and  students  refuse 
to  take  the  oath. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  the  students  and 
teachers  who  oppose  the  oath  are  Com- 
munists, but  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
some  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  in 
some  of  these  institutions  who  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  oath  requirement  repealed 
are  Communists.  I  believe  some  of  them 
are  fellow  travelers.  I  believe  they  are 
pushing  this  program  in  order  to  foster 
the  cause  of  commimism  in  this  country. 

I  know  there  are  a  great  many  good 
Ijeople  who  beUeve  in  the  contention  that 
is  made  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  on 
the  ground  of  academic  freedom.  They 
feel  that  academic  freedom  and  freedom 
of  speech  are  involved.  They  believe 
that  the  rights  of  an  individual  should 
not  be  violated. 

However,  in  this  day  and  age,  when  we 
are  threatened  with  communism,  which 
is  the  greatest  threat  that  our  country 
has  ever  faced,  it  is  no  time  to  quibble. 
it  is  not  time  for  the  American  people  to 
show  any  patience  toward  anyone  who 
is  not  for  100  percent  Americanism  in 
the  making  of  a  loan  or  grant  to  a  per- 
son. Otherwise,  we  would  be  merely 
furthering  the  education  of  such  a  per- 
son, who  has  a  warped  mind  or  is  a  Com- 
munist or  a  fellow  traveler,  and  who  will 
use  his  further  knowledge  to  harm  this 
country. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  excuse  for 
changing  the  affidavit.  I  am  amazed 
that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  should 
come  back  this  year  after  we  recom- 
mitted the  bill  last  year,  I  am  com- 
pletely surprised  that  they  should  come 
back  again  and  ask  the  Senate  to  repeal 
this  non-Communist  affidavit. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  if  the 
pnHwnents  cite  every  college  and  uni- 
versity in  the  country  as  being  opposed 


to  the  affidavit.  They  have  gone  to 
great  pains  to  break  down  Into  different 
categories  the  opposition  to  the  affidavit. 
They  list  institutions  which  have  with- 
drawn from  the  student  loan  pn^rram 
because  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit;  in- 
stitutions which  decline  to  participate 
in  the  student  loan  program  because  of 
the  affidavit;  and  institutions  whose 
presidents  have  stated  that  they  disap- 
prove of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  but 
which  continue  to  participate  in  the  stu- 
dent loan  program.  Then  they  show  col- 
leges and  universities  whose  faculties 
have  expressed  disapproval  of  the  affi- 
davit. They  also  list  associations  and 
organizations  reported  to  protest  the 
disclaimer  affidavit. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  for  Congress 
to  take  a  strong  and  unyielding  stand 
for  Americanism.  It  is  a  good  time  for 
us  to  show  our  colors.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  set  an  example  in  this  country  by  say- 
ing to  the  young  people  of  this  country, 
and  to  the  older  ones,  too,  who  want  to 
get  these  grants  and  loans:  "If  you  are 
not  willing  to  take  an  oath  that  you  do 
not  favor  overthrowing  the  country,  and 
that  you  are  not  a  Communist,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  no 
grant  or  loan  to  give  you." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  and  statement  I  wish 
to  recognize  him  as  a  Senator  who  dis- 
plays a  natural  showing  of  patriotism. 
It  is  a  display  of  patriotism  which  we 
seldom  see  in  this  country.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  a  friend  of  mine  and 
I  am  a  friend  of  his. 

The  act  contains  almost  the  exact 
words  read  by  the  Senator  when  he 
quoted  from  the  affidavit  which  every 
employee  of  ours  in  the  Senate  must 
make  and  swear  to  before  he  can  be  paid 
out  of  Federal  funds. 

The  language  that  is  used  in  the  act. 
under  section  1001(f)  reads: 

No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  pajrments  or  loans  to  any  Individual 
unless  such  Individual  ( 1 )  has  executed  and 
filed  with  the  CX>nunlssloner  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  believe  In,  and  Is  not  a  member 
of,  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  In  or  teaches,  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  lllegea  or  unconstitutional 
methods. 

That  is  the  portion  of  the  act  to  which 
certain  educators  have  objected  most 
strenuously.  I  feel  rather  certain  that  if 
that  provision  were  eliminated,  many  of 
the  objections  would  be  removed,  because 
when  I  read  the  second  proviso,  I  am 
certain  the  Senate  will  understand  why. 

But  I  cannot  imderstand  what  is  the 
motivation  of  the  protest.  Does  it  come 
under  the  guise  of  fear  of  abuse  of  free- 
dom of  speech?  I  cannot  believe  that. 
Does  it  come  under  the  guise  of  destroy- 
ing freedom  of  association?  I  cannot 
believe  that,  because  I  do  not  believe  it 
was  ever  the  intent  of  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  to  mcourage  the  member- 
ship of  any  American  in  an  organiza- 
tion which  would  advocate  the  over- 
throw of  the  American  Government. 
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Are  the  educators  afraid  of  Federal 
control?  No,  I  cannot  believe  that  these 
particular  educational  Institutions  which 
protest  most  violently  would  be  afraid  of 
Federal  control.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  most  zealous  advocates  of  Federal 
control  come  from  those  colleges,  either 
•-n  the  form  of  professors  or  past 
students. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  goes 
through  the  minds  of  those  persons.  I 
know  acme  of  than.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, the  president  of  my  university.  He 
is  (Hie  of  the  most  dedicated  Americans. 
He  is  a  southerner  by  birth  and  by  in- 
stinct. He  holds  American  traditions 
high.  But  for  some  reason,  known  only 
to  liim,  he  opposes  this  provision. 

If  we  retained  only  the  second  part.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  different  story. 
Let  me  read  what  the  second  proviso  is. 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  will  stipport  and  de- 
fend the  CXxistltutlon  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  all  Its  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic."  The  provisions  of  section  1001, 
title  I,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  such  affidavits. 

Certainly,  in  answer  to  the  Senator's 
basic  question,  the  answer  would  have  to 
be.  Yes,  the  provisions  of  both  are  the 
same. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  this  question.  I  notice  on  page 
2  of  the  report  the  following  statement: 

S.  2929  simply  removes  the  redundant,  in- 
effectual, and  undesirable  disclaimer  of  dis- 
loyalty. 

Is  it  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  that  the  present 
act  is  not  effectual?  Last  year,  when 
the  debate  was  taking  place,  I  invited 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  section  1001, 
title  18,  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, which  reads  as  follows: 

Whoever,  In  any  matter  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  knowingly  and  willfully  falai- 
flea,  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick, 
scheme,  or  device  a  material  fact,  or  makes 
any  false,  factitiotis  or  fraudulent  state- 
ments or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses 
any  false  writing  or  document  knowing  the 
same  to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or 
fraudulent  statement  or  entry,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

That  provision  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  1001  of  title  18.  provides 
punishment  for  a  person  who  makes  a 
false  or  fraudulent  statement.  So  there 
is  a  way  to  enforce  the  provision  which 
the  committee  wants  to  eliminate.  Yet 
it  is  claimed  that  it  is  ineffective.  Why 
is  it  ineffective,  if  there  is  a  way  to 
punish  a  person  with  a  $10,000  fine  or 
imprisonment  of  5  years,  or  both?  Is 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  in  accord  with 
that  statement? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  in  accord 
with  that  statement.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  read  the 
minority  views  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  lltr.  DnocsKKl,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bbumsoali], 
and  myself,  he  will  find  our  agreement 
with  the  question  he  Just  put  to  the 
juni(»'  Senator  from  Arizona  expressed 
all  the  way  through. 
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We  feel  that  stronger  penalties  should 
be  provided  in  the  act  than  are  provided. 
We  feel  that  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  existing  act  are  not  strong  enough. 
We  should  like  to  see  them  strengthened. 
We  feel  that  this  is  our  opportunity  to 
amend  the  proposal  so  that  it  will  have 
teeth.  I  shall  read  what  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  who  was  the 
author  of  the  motion  to  recommit,  said 
last  year.  He  summed  up  the  arguments 
for  recommittal  as  follows : 

The  country  Is  entitled  to  something  bet- 
ter, and  the  Senate  is  entitled  to  something 
better  than  the  delusion  that  we  have  done 
something  to  restrain  Conununlst  activities, 
when  all  we  have  done  Is  Id  give  a  wide 
open  Invitation  to  Communists  by  passing 
a  futile,  meaningless  gesture  favoring  pa- 
triotism. I  should  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee might  find  some  substitute  offering  a 
slight  hope  of  putting  a  Communist  in  Jail 
for  being  disloyal  to  America. 

That  statement  appears  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  105,  part  11, 
page  14097. 

I  repeat,  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  spoke  earlier  to  this  point,  that 
while  no  specific  instructions  were  is- 
sued by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  the 
recommittal  of  the  bill  to  the  commit- 
tee, nevertheless  one  must  gather  from 
the  rather  voluminous  debate  preceding 
the  vote  on  which  action  was  taken  that 
it  was  the  intent  of  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  give  the  subject  further  study. 

As  I  related  earlier,  no  hearings  were 
held  on  the  subject.  The  committee  had 
a  very  short,  informal  discussion  of  the 
bill  prior  to  reporting  it.  In  fact,  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  is  identical 
with  the  bill  which  was  recommitted  to 
the  committee  last  year. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Last  year,  it 
seems,  there  were  those  who  favored  the 
repeal  of  the  provision  and  who  were 
merely  looking  for  some  excuse  to  re- 
peal it,  without  there  being  any  merit  in 
their  case.  They  alleged  that  it  did  not 
constitute  an  effective  national  secu- 
rity measure.  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  it  is  effective,  because  there  is  a 
way  to  enforce  it. 

Another  point  that  was  made  was  that 
the  provision  cast  unfounded  doubts 
upon  the  loyalty  of  members  of  the  edu- 
cational community.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  anybody  who  works  for  the  Govern- 
ment takes  a  similar  oath.  Why  should 
the  educational  community  be  singled 
out  for  exclusion  from  an  oath  when 
millions  of  employees  on  the  Giovem- 
ment  payrolls  can  get  on  them  in  the 
first  place  only  by  taking  such  an  oath? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Again,  I  cannot 
understand  the  reasoning  behind  the 
objection.  I  pointed  out  earlier,  and  I 
can  point  out  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  if  he  will  peruse  the  document 
he  has  in  his  hand,  the  results  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  other  acts  which  require  such 
oaths. 

For  10  years  applicants  for  fellowships 
and  traineeships  imder  the  National 
Science  Foundation  have  been  required 
to  execute  both  the  disclaimer  and  the 
oath. 


The  Vocational  Training  Act,  which 
is  one  of  the  oldest  educational  acts  on 
the  statute  books— if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  dates  back  to  1916,  and  applies  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages — ^requires  some  type  of 
oath  and  disclaimer  before  the  appli- 
cants can  benefit  under  the  act. 

So  there  is  nothing  new  about  this 
proposal.  It  goes  back  a  good  number 
of  years  to  establish  a  precedent.  If 
there  had  been  objection  to  it,  I  think 
the  objection  could  well  have  been  raised 
many  years  ago,  rather  than  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  when  we  are  locking  horns, 
so  to  speak,  with  the  Bear  of  Russia, 
and  find  ourselves  in  need,  so  some 
think,  of  a  stepped-up  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Yet  when  we  provide  a  stepped-up 
educational  program,  we  cannot  be  too 
choosy  about  it;  we  cannot  say  to  a 
person,  "If  you  are  not  willing  to  make 
it  adequately  clear  that  you  are  a  com- 
plete American,  you  cannot  benefit  un- 
der the  act." 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  too,  these  ob- 
jections come  from  a  very  small  minority 
of  American  universities,  colleges,  and 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  total,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  im- 
less  the  figure  has  been  corrected  since 
May  12,  of  this  year,  is  131.  If  my 
memory  is  correct,  there  are  about  1,300 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States.  Twenty-six  have  taken 
no  positive  action,  such  as  refusing  to 
take  funds.  The  others  are  willing  to 
object,  but  are  still  willing  to  take  the 
money. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  rise  merelj  to  say 
that  I  think  one  of  the  things  which  is 
being  done  in  the  debate  is  to  attribute 
to  large  numbers  of  young  Americans  an 
attitude  which  they  do  not  support  or 
defend,  and  which  it  is  unfair  to  im- 
pute to  them. 

I  do  not  like  to  bring  my  own  connec- 
tion with  education  too  much  into  the 
picture,  but  I  have  been  for  many  years, 
and  am  now.  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Emory  University,  which  has  some  3,500 
or  3,600  students. 

I  am  now,  and  I  have  been,  off  and  on. 
for  years,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Florida  Southern  Col- 
lege, which  has  approximatly  2,000  stu- 
dents. 

I  am  now.  and  I  have  been  for  more 
than  30  years,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  which  has  approxi- 
mately 13,000  students. 

I  have  oflBcial  relations  with  some  other 
colleges  which  I  shall  not  mention. 

I  know  literally  hundreds  and,  I  be- 
lieve, several  thousand  of  the  young  men 
from  my  area  and  other  areas  who  at- 
tend these  institutions.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  single  letter  that  I  can  recall 
from  any  of  those  young  men,  and  many 
of  them  are  receiving  these  loans— com- 
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plaining  of  either  the  disclaimer  or  the 
loyalty  oath.  I  have  received  from  them 
many  letters  in  which  they  complain 
that  scane  educators  and  some  students 
a-e  taking  a  position  which  attributes  to 
them  and  to  other  students  a  position 
which  they  would  not  take,  and  which 
they  think  should  not  be  Imputed  to  the 
young  people  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  apply  to  young  people  other 
than  those  of  my  own  area.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Senators  have  heard 
from  the  National  Students  Committee 
for  the  Loyalty  Oath,  which  has  its  office 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  know  that 
the  chairman  of  that  committee,  Mr. 
Douglas  Caddy,  is  of  Cleorgetown  Uni- 
versity, one  of  the  fine,  old,  highly  re- 
garded institutions  of  learning  here  in  the 
Capital  area.  The  executive  secretai-y  is 
Mr.  David  Franke,  of  George  Washing- 
ton University,  another  large  and  highly 
reputable  institution  of  learning. 

I  shall  not  read  all  of  the  letter  into 
the  Record;  but  I  wish  to  read  two  i>ara- 
graphs  which  make  the  same  point  which 
has  been  made  to  me  in  dozens  of  letters 
from  young  men  of  my  own  area  who 
resent  the  fact  that  there  is  being  im- 
puted to  the  students  and  the  student 
youth  of  the  Nation  a  desire  to  evade  or 
escape  responsibility  for  taking  this  oath 
and  disclaimer. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  me;  it  is 
dated  February  15,  1960,  and  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Caddy.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows  : 

Aa  you  are  well  aware,  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Ck>mmlttee  recently  voted 
to  report  out  favorably  Senator  John  Kem- 
NKDT's  bill,  8.  3929,  to  repeal  the  nonsub- 
veraive  affidavit  presently  required  of  college 
ctudents  participating  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Senate  will  act  upon  the  bill  In  the  near 
future. 

I  continue  to  read,  but  not  consecu- 
tively: 

Supporter!  of  8.  2920  cry  out  that  college 
students  are  being  discriminated  against  by 
the  current  NDKA  affidavit.  This  Is  not  true. 
There  are  155,871  college  students  currently 
enrolled  In  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  units  on  their  campuses  who  have 
taken  the  same  affidavit.  Only  68,162  stu- 
dents are  currently  participating  in  the 
NDEA  and  have  taken  the  affidavit.  Yet  the 
cry  has  never  been  raised  that  ROTC  stu- 
dents were  being  discriminated  against.  The 
12,000  college  students  who  have  participated 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  have  also  been  required  to  take  the 
affidavit.  Federal  employees  and  private  cit- 
izens who  volunteer  for  civil  defense  work 
must  also  take  the  affidavit  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that 
during  World  War  n,  at  a  time  when,  as 
Governor,  I  was  head  of  the  civil  defense 
organization  in  my  own  State  of  Florida, 
338,000  of  our  citizens  were  rendering 
that  service. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 

Can  it  truthfully  be  said,  then,  that  col- 
lege students  are  being  singled  out  by  the 
NDEA  affidavit? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quoted  a  part  of 
the  letter;  and  the  statement  which  I 
have  made  is,  in  its  entirety,  designed 
simply  to  have  the  Record  show  what  I 


believe  to  be  a  fact — ^namely,  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  yoimg  people  of  this 
Nation  do  not  take  the  position  that 
either  of  these  requirements — either  the 
loyalty  oath,  which  was  included  last 
year  in  this  same  act,  or  the  disclaimer 
affidavit — should  be  repealed;  but.  to 
the  contrary,  they  have  gone  ahead  and 
have  executed  these  documents,  and  are, 
by  the  thousands,  enjoying  the  generosity 
of  their  country,  which  is  extended  for 
one  reason  only,  and  that  is  to  better 
qualify  them  and  better  assure  our  coun- 
try of  good  service  in  the  event  of  our 
being  faced  with  heavy  emergency  in  the 
fields  of  security  and  defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  must 
recognize  the  fact — as  Just  now  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona — that  the 
present  request  is  based  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  a  very  few  of  the  individuals  who 
are  affected.  I  repeat  that  in  my  area 
of  the  country  not  a  single  patriotic  or- 
ganization of  men  and  women  or  a  single 
civic  organization  of  men  or  women  has. 
to  my  knowledge,  taken  a  position  en- 
dorsing this  bill,  as  regards  these  two 
requirements;  but,  to  the  contrary,  their 
position  is  reasonable  and  fair  and  prop- 
erly recognizes  the  sense  of  loyalty  and 
patriotism  of  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica who,  in  the  very  great  majority,  be- 
lieve Just  as  the  more  mature  citizens  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLAREL  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  courtesy. 

Of  course  I  completely  disagree  with 
what  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said.  But  at  a  later  date,  and  in  my 
own  time,  I  shall  reply  to  what  he  has 
said. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  available  a  list  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  which  have 
written  in  or  have  expressed  support  for 
the  present  disclaimer  affidavit. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  must  say  that 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  list  exists. 
I  have  no  such  list  of  my  own.  The  only 
list  I  have  is  a  list  of  patriotic  organiza- 
tions— including  the  American  L^on, 
and  others — ^which  support  our  position, 
and  the  number  of  students — and  I  am 
trying  to  find  the  number  now — ^who 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  retain  these 
requirements.  These  students  are  in  the 
organization  the  Senator  frcnn  Florida 
has  mentioned,  but  I  have  no  idea  how 
many  there  are. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  imderstand  that  per- 
haps one  or  two  or  four  or  five  institu- 
tions have  expressed  support  for  the  af- 
fidavit. I  have  not  been  able  to  identify 
them,  and  I  thought  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  could  do  so. 

I  suggest  to  him,  in  all  friendliness. 
that  perhaps  the  fact  that  none  of  the 
institutions  which  he  has  mentioned  as 
not  having  opposed  the  affidavit  has 
written  in  in  support  of  it,  is  one  which 
the  Senate  should  consider  in  the  course 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEIR.  I  can  understand 
perfectly  how  my  friend  would  reai^  that 
conclusion,  but  I  could  not  agree  with 
him. 


I  find  that  the  American  people  who 
are  particularly  happy  with  things  the 
way  they  are,  as  th^  pertain  to  them- 
selves, do  not  take  the  trouble  to  write 
to  us;  and  I  think  the  same  is  true  of 
all  institutions.  I  have  not  made  an  ef- 
fort to  solicit  the  opinions  of  universities 
which  have  not  written  in.  I  only  say 
that  of  the  1,300-odd  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
only  26  have  by  any  i)ositive  action  in- 
dicated that  they  really  mean  business 
on  this  matter;  and  a  total  of  131 — which 
is  approximately  10  percent — ^have  indi- 
cated dissatisfaction  with  it.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  expressions  of  disapproval, 
I  must  assume  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  remaining  90  percent  find  nottiing 
wrong  with  the  requirement  that  the 
students  take  the  oath. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  hold 
hearings  this  year,  because  that  in  view 
of  the  excitement  which  has  been  gen- 
erated in  this  coimtry  since  the  passage 
of  this  act,  I  believe  we  could  have 
brought  out.  in  the  course  of  adequate 
hearings,  the  objections  to  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  positions.  But  the 
committee  held  no  hearings;  and  the  bill 
was  reported  within  a  few  days  from  the 
time  when  it  was  introduced  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate;  and  only  the  customary 
argument  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority  took  place  within  the  committee 
itself. 

I  think  it  most  unfortunate  that  that 
was  done.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have 
discussed  this  problem  with  him  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  as  I  have  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  fnm  Bfassachusetts. 
I  feel  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can 
woilc  out  a  satisfactory  approach  to  this 
problon,  but  I  must  say  that  both  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  have  been  ada- 
mant in  insisting  that  we  completely 
remove  the  disclaimer  and  loyalty  oath. 
With  that  attitude,  I  am  afraid  we  can- 
not come  to  an  amicable  agreement.  I 
feel  we  could  have  settled  this  problem 
weeks  or  months  ago  had  the  brilliant 
mind  of  the  SenaUw  fron  Pennsylvania 
been  held  ajar  enough  so  that  it  might 
have  accepted  some  of  our  arguments. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  kind  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  Obviously,  two  persons 
looking  at  the  same  scene  from  different 
points  on  the  landscape  are  apt  to  draw 
different  conclusions.  I  certainly  feel 
acute  distress  at  the  suggesti(»i  of  my 
friend  that  I  have  been  inflexible  or  firm. 
I  would  not  want  to  have  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black  in  this  regard.  I  think 
the  Senator  fr(»n  Massachusetts  and  I 
have  been  sweet  reason  itself  in  an  effort 
to  c(Hnpromise.  The  Senator  frwn  Ari- 
zona. I  am  sure,  has  the  same  feeling. 
I  think  that  is  probably  the  best  way  to 
leave  it.  

Mr.  GOLCWATER.  In  the  hearings 
be^re  the  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  Ihe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  to  amend  the  act  of  1958 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  have 
the  page? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
will  look  through  the  appendix.  I  think 
he  win  find  a  number  of  institutiODS 
listed  there.    I  would  not  say  the  list  is 
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luse  in  number,  but  I  bAYe  glanced 
qulcUy  at  It.  I  might  mention  some 
of    them.     The    Veterans    of    Fareicn 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  eoncemed  with 
institations  ot  higher  learning. 

Ur.  OOLDWATER.  AlUance  Oc^ege, 
in  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa. ;  Norwich  Uni- 
yerslty :  Wheaton  College ;  Eastern  Mich- 
igan CoQege. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  take 
a  look  at  the  list,  as  my  friend  has 
suggested. 

Mr.  GOLDWATKR.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator could  tell  much  more  quickly  If  he 
would  read  this  list.  It  is  not  an  impos- 
ing list.  But  I  sUll  get  back  to  my  thesis 
that  since  we  have  not  heard  from  ap- 
proximately 90  percent  of  the  universi- 
ties, and  I  know  they  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  write  by  the  various  organiza- 
ti<ms  who  are  Usted  in  the  report,  we 
must  assume.  I  think  correctly,  that  they 
have  no  interest  in  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  own  Judgment  on 
that  question  would  not  be  In  accord 
with  that  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
because  it  would  occur  to  me  that  the 
members  of  the  associations  and  organ- 
izations which  did  protest  to  the  com- 
mittee against  the  disclaimer  affidavit, 
whose  names  are  set  forth  on  page  7  of 
the  report,  many  of  whose  members  are 
set  forth  on  page  32  and  following  of  the 
hearings  before  the  subcmnmittee.  would 
naturally  assimie  the  position  taken  by 
the  association  to  which  they  belong  as 
the  one  with  which  they  concurred,  un- 
less they  wished  to  violently  dissent. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will 
find  that  among  the  organizations  which 
have  expressed  their  objection  to  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  are  organizations 
representing  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  the  higher  institutions  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  not  want 
to  leave  the  Rkcobd  stand  this  way.  I. 
myself,  am  a  memher  of  several  organi- 
zations. Sometimes  I  agree  with  what 
they  do.  and  sometimes  I  do  not 

One  thing  that  has  been  very  amusing 
to  me  during  my  career  in  the  Senate  is 
the  inahility  of  liberal  organizations  to 
be  consistent.  I  notice  on  the  list  the 
Civil  Libo-ties  Union.  I  know  it  believes 
very  strongly  in  civil  liberties  and  the 
right  of  people  to  use  their  liberties.  I 
think  it  was  yesterday,  when  the  Texas 
E>emocratic  Convmtion  was  held  in 
Austin,  that  one  <rf  the  great  victories 
obtained  by  the  maj(x-ity  leader  of  the 
Senate  was  over  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  demanded  a 
signed  pledge  from  each  State  delegate 
to  support  the  Democratic  Party's  nomi- 
nees in  tlie  November  election.  Here 
they  are  insisting  upon  a  pledge  and 
they  are  Insisting  upon  an  oath,  but 
these  same  liberals  will  turn  around  and 
say,  "Oh.  no,  we  cannot  require  Commu- 
nists to  take  an  oath  or  a  young  Ameri- 
can to  declare  his  loyalty  to  his  country." 
One  of  the  interesting  things  I  have 
noticed  in  my  8  years  in  the  Senate  is 
that  the  people  who  speak  the  loudest 
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about  rights,  about  stepping  on  other 
people's  toes,  are  the  very  first  to  de- 


mand the  very  same  prerogatives  when 
it  is  advantageoas  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  H<XAiAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  wanted  to 
call  the  attention  of  both  distinguished 
Senators  engaged  in  the  present  col- 
loquy to  the  fact  that  a  sizable  number 
of  colleges  and  imiversities  which  de- 
clined to  have  any  part  in  this  program 
originally,  as  well  as  of  those  who  have 
withdrawn,  are  institutions  supported  by 
churches  which  do  not  favor  serving  in 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Nation.  For 
example,  in  the  group  of  institutions 
which  declined  to  participate.  I  notice 
two  of  our  very  fine  academic  schools 
which  have  that  tiackground;  namely. 
Swarthmore  and  Haverford.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  look  at  the  list,  he  will  see  other 
institutions  of  that  kind.  What  I  have 
said  is  without  derogation  of  them.  They 
are  fine  academic  Institutions,  with  a 
good  record  of  civic  service  and  service 
in  other  fields  that  the  people  of  that 
particular  religious  persuasion  have 
rendered. 

I  am  merely  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  should  not  be  a  source  of 
surprise  to  us  that  institutions  of  that 
Icind  would  not  want  to  participate  in  a 
defense  program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  comment  on  what  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  said? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Tlie  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida mentioned  Swarthmore  and  Haver- 
ford, which  are  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  So  is  Bryn  Mawr.  My 
daughter  is  at  present  a  student  at 
Bryn  Mawr.  While  these  institutions 
have  a  baclcground  in  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  were  originally  organized 
by  the  Society  of  Friends,  not  a  single 
one  is  supported  at  the  present  time  by 
the  Society  of  Friends,  or  is  connected, 
on  any  legal  basis,  other  than  perhaps  a 
sentimental  interest  in  the  past,  with 
pacifist  views  of  that  fine  Peimsylvania 
institution,  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  that  comment.  I  had  the 
pleasure  recently  of  spending  a  summer 
vacation  at  Buck  Hill  Falls,  at  an  insti- 
tution supported  by  one  of  the  Quaker 
groups,  the  other  branch  has  one  on 
the  same  grounds  nearby,  as  the  Sena- 
tor well  knows.  I  refer  to  the  fall  of 
1958.  I  was  not  sxirprised  to  find  there 
that  the  attitude  toward  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  least  of  the  grand  and 
conscientious  people  to  whom  I  talked 
while  there,  was  quite  the  same  as  I 
have  found  among  the  Society  of  Friends 
all  my  life.  I  say  this  without  any  re- 
flection on  that  Institution,  because  I 
recall  one  very  fine  ambulance  organi- 
zation that  served  in  my  war,  the  war  in 
which  I  served,  which  is  the  one  before 
the  war  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  served.  That  ambulance 
organlzatiMi  was  composed,  as  I  under- 
stood, entirely  of  members  of  that  re- 
ligious belief,  and  no  one  could  have  been 
braver. 


I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
schools  such  as  the  ones  the  Senator 
has  mentioned — and  there  are  others  on 
the  Ust,  which  the  Smator  will  recog- 
nize— ^have  felt  it  was  against  their  deep 
aiKl  conscientious  convictions  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  of  this  kind. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  for  the  position  he  has 
taken  in  this  debate.  I  cannot  help  re- 
calling when  we  passed  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  As  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  knows,  at  that  time  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  beUeve  I  was 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subconunittee  on  Education.  I  not  only 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  but  I  also 
participated  very  strongly  in  regard  to 
its  passage  by  the  Senate  and  through 
the  conference  committee. 

I  cannot  forget  that  at  the  time  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  we  had  to  give  our  education 
processes,  particularly  as  they  related  to 
defense,  a  big  push.  I  felt  that  we 
had  grown  lackadaisical — perhaps  apa- 
thetic— about  our  educatioiud  system. 
I  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  some  others,  and  fought  for  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Upon  what  basis  did  we  fight  for  that 
act?  We  fought  for  it  upon  the  basis 
that  we  Iiad  to  do  something  to  get  these 
people  going,  which  would  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

In  such  a  situation  I,  like  most  other 
Senators,  have  taken  an  oath  to  my 
country,  on  several  occasions.  I  took  my 
first  oath  in  the  National  Guard,  when  I 
was  16  years  old.  I  took  another  when 
I  went  into  the  Air  Force.  I  took  an 
oath  when  I  became  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Colorado,  and  I  took  one  when  I 
became  district  attorney.  I  took  an  oath 
when  I  entered  the  Senate.  I  may  have 
taken  others. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  American  could 
feel  that  this  would  !imit  his  mental 
capacity,  his  opportunity  to  have  free 
thought  or  free  study,  and  to  be  free  in 
his  objective  thinking. 

Last  year  I  heard  most  of  the  argu- 
ments on  this  question,  and  I  pai-tici- 
pated  in  the  discussion.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  friend  a  question.  The  argu- 
ments we  heard  last  year  were  primarily 
to  the  effect  that,  "After  all,  if  a  man  is  a 
Communist,  he  will  sign  this  affidavit 
and  it  will  not  mean  anything,  anyway." 
While  I  have  been  in  the  committee  to- 
day, I  suppose  this  argument  has  re- 
curred on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  that 
it  will  recur.  This  Is  the  type  of  cynical, 
frustrated  thinking  which  I  personally 
cannot  condone.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
one  is  to  use  such  an  argument,  which 
was  used  extensively  against  the  affidavit 
last  year,  one  might  as  well  say,  "There 
is  no  use  in  administering  an  oath  of 
ofllce  in  the  Senate,  when  Senators  take 
office."    We  might  as  well  say,  If  we 
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want  to  extend  the  thought.  "There  is 
DO  use  In  ftdmlnistering  an  oath  to  a 
witness  who  goes  on  the  witness  stand, 
because  that  witness  may  try  to  save  his 
hide,"  or  "may  try  to  save  himself  from 
incarceration,"  or  "may  try  to  save  him- 
self from  a  very  large  judgment." 

If  we  adopt  this  decadent  ithiloeo- 
phy — which  It  is — that  a  person  does  not 
mean  what  he  signs,  tiien  we  might  as 
well  stop  administering  oaths  in  the 
Senate.  We  might  as  well  stop  having 
our  secretaries  and  nnployees  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  SouUor  from  South 
Carolina  st:«Kested,  take  oaths.  We 
might  as  well  do  away  with  the  entire 
procedure  and  rely  upon  the  good  wUl 
of  everywie  to  do  his  best  for  his  coun- 
try. 

The  oath  has  a  tradition  of  hundreds 
of  yeara 

I  note  that  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  is  listed  as  disap- 
proving of  this  affidavit.  I  know  there 
are  many  members  of  that  faculty  who 
approve  (rf  It  as  strongly  as  others  may 
disapprove  of  It.  I  cannot  weak  with 
regard  to  other  Institutions  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  I  am  sure  that  is 
true  with  respect  to  others. 

Because  this  issue  inyolves  defense, 
we  must  try  to  build  up  the  strength 
which  will  enable  us  to  defend  our 
country.  We  must  devdop  mathemati- 
cians, aclenttsts,  and  ottiers  who  are 
proficient  in  foreign  languages,  so  that 
we  can  communicate  with  other  peoples 
of  the  world. 

Despite  this,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
before  us  Is  to  say.  "It  does  not  matter 
whether  these  people  have  any  concept 
of  loyalty  to  the  Government  or  not, 
they  should  not  be  imposed  upon  by  be- 
ing made  to  take  such  an  oath."  n  we 
are  Importng  upon  such  people  by  re- 
quiring them  to  take  an  oath,  I  say  we 
should  let  them  go  somewhere  else,  that 
we  do  xxit  want  than  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  EdueatUm  Act.  because 
this  Is  of  vital  concern  and  necessity  to 
our  country. 

I  deplore  the  decadent,  frustrated,  and 
cynical  philosophy  which  says  that  when 
a  person  signs  such  an  oath  it  does  not 
mean  anything.  If  we  have  reached 
that  point  in  this  country  I  say,  "Heaven 
help  us." 

I  thank  my  friend  f rcon  Arizona,  who 
has  done  such  a  beautiful  Job,  for  yield- 
ing these  few  moments  to  me. 

Mr.  C30LDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  permit  me  to  ask  him  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  recall  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  served  aa  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  add  that  I 
wish  the  SenatcNT  were  silU  with  us,  be- 
ca\ise  we  miss  his  strength  and  his  Judg- 
ment. 

Is  it  the  recollection  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  there  is  any  act 
which  carries  the  words  "national  de- 
fense" in  the  title,  with  respect  to  which 
money  is  to  be  disbursed,  as  is  true  in 
this  case;  which  carries  a  similar  oath 
or  aflOdavit  as  a  requirenent? 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  could  not  answer 
that  question  completely,  because  I  have 
never  made  a  complete  study  of  the 
question,  but  I  can  recall  no  instance  in 
which  such  is  not  true. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Presldoit,  I 
am  not  certain  that  is  a  truism.  Think- 
ing about  several  acts,  I  can  see  a  pat- 
tern which  must  r^;>eat  itself  in  other 
acts. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  When  the  Senator  was 
asking  the  question  I  was  trying 
mentally  to  run  over  the  acts  in  my 
mind.  I  can  think  of  no  circumstances 
where  it  is  not  true,  although  there  may 
be  s(Mne.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friends. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi. 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

lifr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  follow  all  of  the  argu- 
ment this  aftemoMi,  since  the  bUl  came 
before  the  Senate,  but  I  have  been  occu- 
pied with  committee  matters  which  are 
rathn*  inuimlant.  I  was  able  to  come 
to  the  floor  only  a  little  while  aga 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  I 
am  correct  in  interpreting  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate.  The  measure 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  Kennedy  bill, 
S.  2929,  In  effect  proposes  to  leave  In  the 
present  act  the  so-called  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  the  oath  to 
support  and  def  aid  the  Coostitutlon.  but 
proposes  to  eliminate  from  the  present 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  the  so-called  disclaimer  affi- 
davit, the  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  recipient  of  the  loan  does  not  belong 
to  an  organization  which  advocates  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  the  United 
States  by  force  or  violence  or  by  Illegal 
or  imcoQstitutlonal  means;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  GOLDWATB31.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  That  is  the  Intoit  of 
the  proposed  legislatioa. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  my 
understanding.  The  thing  which  is  com- 
pletely mystifying  to  me  is  why  anyone 
would  desire  to  take  that  statonent  out 
of  the  act  and  not  take  out  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  is  utterly  illogical  to  me, 
and  completely  ununderstandahle. 

I  have  said  before  that  ^  only  sup- 
portable argiunent  which  I  know  for 
eliminating  the  whole  disclaimer  affi- 
davit and  loyalty  oath  might  be  placed 
on  the  basis  that  certain  other  people 
who  get  Federal  money  do  not  have  to 
take  it.  I  refer  to  loans  such  as  farm 
loans.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  completely 
logical  argument,  but  I  say  it  Is  the  only 
possible  supportable  argument.  To  elim- 
inate the  oath  of  dliiclaiwer  would  in 
effect,  unless  the  entire  requirement  were 
taken  out  and  it  was  put  on  the  basis  cX. 
complete  equaUty.  say  to  teachers  and 
others  who  advocate  the  provlsiom  b^ng 
taken  out.  "Yes.  go  ahead  and  teai:h 
subversion.  Go  ahead  and  teach  the 
philosophy  of  overthrowing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Statae  \xs  force  or 
violence  or  by  Illegal  or  unconstitutional 
means." 

I  should  like  to  vwity  jbjt  understand- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  Arizona.   Hie 


disclaimer,  as  I  understand,  as  it  exists 
in  the  law  today,  does  not  prevent  any 
teacher  from  advocating  orderly,  con- 
stitutional, or  legal  change  In  the  form 
or  the  legislative  structure  of  this  Gov- 
ernment.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
eminently  correct. 

Mr.  HICBXNLOOPER.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  law  that  provides  a  teacher 
cannot  stand  up  and  say.  "I  advocate  or 
teach  that  a  certain  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  ttie  United  States  should  be 
changed,  but  changed  in  the  orderly  due 
process  provided  by  the  Constitution." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  prevents 
such  teaching. 

As  I  look  over  the  list  of  colleges.  I 
am  shocked  to  see  those  that  have  taken 
a  position  opposing  the  disclaimer. 
There  are  some  colleges  in  my  home 
State  that  have  taken  such  a  position. 

I  do  not  recan  having  received  a 
single  letter  from  a  student  objecting 
to  taking  the  oath  or  to  signing  the  dis- 
claimer. I  have,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
ceived a  substantial  number  of  letters 
from  college  professors  In  two  or  three 
colleges  In  my  State  taking  great  of- 
fense, not  because  they  are  required  to 
sign  any  such  affidavit,  but  because  stu- 
dents under  them,  who  win  be  the  clti- 
Bms  of  tomorrow,  are  required  to  make 
this  statonent.  8o  far  as  I  can  de- 
termine, the  students  are  not  object- 
ing. Ttifstt  is  noi  the  least  objection 
frmn  students. 

But  we  have  a  pedagogical  phflosoidiy 
that  opposes  the  oath  that  seems  to  run 
rampant  through  our  colleges,  and  the 
only  way  I  can  Interpret  the  actions  of 
such  pedagogs  is  that  they  feel  It  is 
perfectly  aU  right  for  them  to  stand  in 
the  classroom  if  they  wl^  to  do  so  and 
to  teach  the  overthrow  tUl  this  Govem- 
moit  by  force  or  violence  or  by  unlaw- 
ful, niegal.  or  unconstitotional  means. 

Such  phlloeophy  ts  eomidetely  beyond 
my  ken.  I  cannot  Imagine  any  loyal 
eitlBen  taking  such  a  posltlaa  or  tolerat- 
ing It  in  the  United  States  of  Ameitea. 
We  have  ample  ways  of  changing  our 
laws  if  we  do  not  like  them.  If  we  want 
to  change  a  policy — even  If  we  want  to 
change  the  Constitution — ^^rtiich  we 
have  done  many  times,  we  have  the 
means  to  do  so  in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Artaona  If  he 
ttilnks  it  would  be  proper  for  a  teacher 
tn  a  classroom  to  tettch  students  how  to 
do  second-story  wortc.  to  rob,  to  get  into 
houses,  and  how  to  Aoot  a  gun  properly 
in  the  onnmisslmi  of  a  crime.  Does 
the  Senatin-  think  such  teaching  would 
be  acceptahle? 

Mr.  GOIiiWATER.  No,  the  Junior 
Soiator  ttODk  Axiaona  thinks  such  teach- 
ing would  be  quite  wrong,  although  from 
the  amount  of  crime  in  this  country  I 
must  suspect  that  there  are  such  In- 
stlttttlans. 

Mr.  WLCKSaOJOfXVBL  I  do  not  be- 
tteve  that  even  those  wlto  ao  loudly  ask 
for  thff  Htmlnat*?"  -?*  ***•  Hi««.iAtnwr  pto- 
vlaioa  would  stand  op  and  say.  "I  ougtrt 
to  be  able  to  teach  In  the  classroom  bow 
to  do  aeoond-irt»ry  woric,  bow  to  commit 
robbery,  how  to  hijack  trucks,  or  bow  to 
commit  fraud  or  teach  the  arts  of 
forgery." 
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Mr.  GOLDWATKR.    Or  to  stuff  ballot 

boxes. 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPER.  Yes,  or  to 
stuff  ballot  boxes,  although  I  do  not  be 
lieve  they  wouM  go  quite  that  far.  But 
it  is  just  as  logical,  iinder  the  heading 
of  liberty  of  education  and  liberty  of 
teaching,  to  say  that  teachers  ought  to  be 
free  to  teach  how  to  commit  crimes  of 
various  kinds  as  it  is  to  say  that  teachers 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  teach  the  over 
throw  of  the  Government  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
means.  I  think  the  country  is  not  aware 
of  the  language  in  the  bill  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  tnring  to  get  thrown  out 
There  is  nothing  in  that  language  which 
prevents  freedMn  of  teaching,  within 
orderly,  legal,  and  constitutional  bovmds, 
and  it  is  only  the  teaching  of  the  over 
throw  of  the  Government  by  illegal  or 
unconstitutional  means  as  such  that  the 
disclaimer  proscribes. 

I  say  it  is  inc<xnprehensible  to  me  why 
any  American  citizen  should  possibly  ob 
ject    to   such    a   statement.    There    is 
something  more  insidious  behind  this 
proposal  than  appears  on  the  surface. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agrees  with  me  or  not,  but 
I  think  it  is  an  ominous  situation.  In 
my  experience  we  have  seen  periodic 
outbursts  of  so-called  freedom  of  educa 
tion  proposals  by  people  who  object  to 
any  restraint  on  teaching  communism 
and  the  militant  overthrow  of  the  Gor- 
emment.  ITie  subject  has  arisen  peri- 
odically. Whether  it  is  like  the  17-year 
locust  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  it 
comes  up  about  that  often. 

This  is  a  provision  that  I  simply  can- 
not rationalize  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  I  do  not  believe  thinking  students 
can  rationalize  it.    The  only  supp<»i; 
that  it  seems  to  have  comes  from  cer- 
tain faculty  members  who  seem  to  think 
that  th^  ought  to  be  free  to  teach  phi 
kMophies  that  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  if  they  wish  to,  and 
they  argue  for  it  imder  the  guise  and 
the  excuse  of  educational  freedom, 
cannot  quite  comprehend  their  reason 
ing.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  impossible 
fcNT  me  to  comprehend  the  workings  of 
the  academic  mind  as  completely  as 
should  like  to,  becatise  I  was  exposed  to 
them  only  for  the  better  part  of  1  year. 
I  sometimes  regret  that  I  did  not  avail 
myself  of  the  full  collegiate  career,  but 
when  I  hear  educat(»rs  complaining 
about  this  provision  of  the  law,  I  am 
rather  glad  that  I  put  off  my  education 
imtil  a  later  time. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  may  say  I 
was  exposed  to  a  little  more  college  edu- 
cation than  1  year,  but  I  think  perhs4)s 
in  many  ways  the  Senator  was  fortunate, 
because  in  my  own  experience  I  have 
known  certain  teachers  who  literally 
taught  subversion  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government,  s(»netimes  in  a  very 
tactful  way  and  sometimes  in  a  very 
blunt  way.  What  I  have  said  does  not 
apply  to  all  teachers.  The  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  teachers  in  this  country 
are  loyal,  perfectly  fine  and  p«^ectly 
rational  teachers  so  far  as  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  is  concerned. 
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But  we  do  have  a  small  coterie  in  many 
institutions  in  this  country  that  keep 
festering  with  this  philosophy  xmder  the 
guise  of  educational  freedom.  I  have 
been  exposed  to  some  of  them  in  the 
past. 

I  was  exposed,  prior  to  World  War  I,  to 
a  group  of  teachers  who  had  been  sent 
out  to  a  college  I  was  attending.  They 
had  been  sent  out  from  a  imiversity  in 
this  country  which  has  since  become 
rather  well  known  for  its  so-called  left- 
wing  views.  The  teachers  had  been  sent 
to  the  college  that  I  was  attending.  If 
anyone  ever  saw  a  group  which  had  a 
single  purpose,  namely,  the  weakening 
of  basic  confidence  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  it  was  that  group. 

They  had  their  effect,  I  vrill  say,  on  a 
number  of  students  at  that  time.  That 
has  happened  many  times  since. 

However,  the  overwhelming  number  of 
teachers  are  just  as  stable,  just  as  sound, 
and  just  as  loyal  to  the  United  States  and 
its  system  of  government  and  its  Consti- 
tution, as  any  citizen  can  be.  I  have 
received  a  nvmiber  of  letters  from 
teachers  advocating  the  rescission  of  this 
particular  provision  under  discussion  by 
us.  I  have  received  letters  from  more 
teachers,  however,  quietly  saying  that 
they  see  no  reason  at  all  for  repealing 
this  section;  on  the  contrary,  they  see  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  retaining  it. 

So.  so  far  as  the  teachers  are  con- 
cerned. I  believe  it  Is  a  small  minority 
which  is  advocating  the  rescission,  but, 
unfortunately,  they  have  had  an  effect 
on  faculty  action  in  a  number  of  col- 
leges.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thank  my  good 
friend.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  read  a 
very  brief  part  of  an  article  appearing 
in  the  magazine  the  New  Leader,  which 
at  its  best  cannot  be  considered  a  con- 
servative publication.  I  shoiild  like  to 
quote  from  an  article  written  by  Carl  A. 
Auerbach,  who  is  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  and  has  written 
frequently  on  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 
He  makes  a  very  good  point  when  he 
says: 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  take  the  oath 
In  good  raith  who  believes  In  the  overthrow 
of  the  United  States  by  force  or  violence  or 
by  any  illegal  en-  unconstitutional  methods. 
The  oath  seeks  not  only  to  elicit  a  promise 
of  future  behavior  but  also  of  future  belief — 
to  "bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States."  What  Is  explicit  in  the  dis- 
claimer is  implicit  In  the  oath.  If  the  oath 
is  unobjectionable,  so  Is  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit; if  the  affidavit  is  objectionable,  so  is 
the  oath. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  acting  majority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject—I am  not  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  and  I 
ask  further  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  retain  the  floor  after  the  call  is 
dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  was  on  my  feet, 
addressing  the  Chair,  before  the  Chair 
ruled.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  object  or  fail  to  object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  May  I  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  not. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  object.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Is  heard.  The  clerk  will  proceed 
with  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmd  call  be  rescinded,  and 
that  I  may  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  must  make  one  request  at  a 
time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


AMENDMENT    OF    FEDERAL    FOOD. 
DRUG.   AND  COSMETIC  ACT 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  may  remain  at  the  desk  for  4  days,  in 
order  that  other  Senators  may  join  as 
cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  He  on  the  desk  as  requested. 

The  bUl  (S.  3677)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to 
redeflne  the  term  "new  drug"  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  licensing  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  propagation,  manufacture,  or 
preparation  of  drugs  dispensed  only  upon 
prescription,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Kkfauver,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason  for  my  asking  that  the  bill  lie  on 
the  desk  for  4  days  is  that  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill  with 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  The  bill  relates  to  mat- 
ters which  have  been  imder  discussion  in 
connection  with  the  Investigation  of  the 
manufacture  of  ethical  drugs,  an  investi- 
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gatlon  which  is  being  condxicted  by  that 
subcommittee.  Perhaps  after  such  a  dls. 
cussion,  other  Senators,  after  examining 
the  bill,  may  wish  to  join  as  coqponsors. 

Hearings  before  the  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  on  the  adminis- 
tered pricing  practices  in  the  ethical 
drug  manufacturing  industry  have  not 
been  completed.  Yet  facts  now  in  the 
record  that  I,  individually,  have  heard 
and  considered  show  that  some  legisla- 
tion should  not  await  their  completion. 
Hence,  I  have  prepared  and  am  sending 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act.  It  would  redefine  the 
term  "new  drug"  and  provide  for  the  li- 
censing of  persons  engaged  in  the  propa- 
gation, manufacture,  or  preparation  of 
drugs  dispensed  only  upon  prescription. 

The  term  "new  drug"  would  be  rede- 
fined so  as  to  require  that  new  drugs 
would  not  only  have  to  be  safe  but  ef- 
ficacious. The  bill  would  also  vest  in 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  duty  of  licensing  persons 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
prescription  drugs. 

The  drug  hearings  disclosed  that  the 
20  largest  drug  manufacturers  spend  a 
large  percentage  of  sales  to  promote  the 
prescription  of  their  prodiicts  by  doctcH-s 
by  brand  names.  As  I  have  previously 
explained  to  this  body,  when  a  doctor 
prescribes  a  drug  by  brand  name,  the 
druggist  can  fill  the  prescription  only 
with  the  brand  the  doctor  specifies,  even 
though  he  has  other  brands  which  are 
identical  generlcally  that  are  consider- 
ably less  exjiensive.  Despite  the  fact 
that  different  brands  are  identical 
generlcally,  the  contention  was  made  at 
the  hearings  that  Identical  products 
which  met  the  safety  requirements  of 
the  law,  nevertheless,  were  for  various 
reasons  not  equal  in  therapeutic  quality 
or  ef&cacy.  I  am  satisfied  that  much  of 
the  high  cost  of  drug  products  has  come 
about  as  a  result  of  this  claim,  whether 
it  is  fact  or  fiction.  Hence,  the  require- 
ment of  this  bill  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  pass  on  the  efficacy  as 
well  as  the  safety  of  new  drugs  should 
make  it  more  difficult  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween two  brands  which  are  identical 
generlcally  and  both  cleared  as  to  safety 
and  efficacy.  Thus,  promotion  costs  of 
new  drugs  attributable  to  this  conten- 
tion oould  be  saved  and  the  price  of  new 
drugs  lowered  accordingly. 

We  cannot  afford  anything  but  the 
best  drugs.  There  is  not  and  should  not 
be  any  room  in  America  for  first-,  sec- 
ond-, and  third-class  drug  products.  In 
passing  on  efficacy  as  well  as  safety  in 
new  drug  applications  the  Food  and  £>rug 
Administration  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  eliminating  any  basis  for  the  con- 
tention that  there  are  second-  and  third- 
class  drugs.  Also  of  great  importance 
is  the  section  of  my  bill  under  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  charged  with  the  responsibility  ol 
issuing  license  to  manufacturers  of 
drugs  which  are  sold  only  on  prescrip- 
tion. Ample  authority  is  also  given  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  obtain 
the  necessary  and  proper  information 
upon  which  to  base  the  issuance  or  the 
continuation  of  such  a  license.   The  bill 


also  provides  the  necessary  opportunity 
for  Judicial  review  of  the  licensing  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
enactment  of  the  licensing  section  of 
this  bill  will  result  in  great  benefit  to 
the  public.  If  there  are  irreq;)onsible 
"bathtub"  manufactmers  of  prescription 
drugs,  they  can  be  eliminated  or  brought 
into  line  under  appropriate  lioenaing 
standards.  No  longer  could  one  drug 
manufactiu^r  say  to  the  practicing  phy- 
sician that  its  products  are  better  than 
another  manufacturer's  products  if  both 
are  making  the  identical  drug  product 
under  identical  processes  and  procedures. 
Think,  Mr.  President,  of  the  money  being 
wasted  today  by  promotional  practices 
regarding  brands  that  might  be  saved 
and  reflected  in  the  price  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 
I  am  satisfied  that  large  numbers  of 
physicians  would  prescribe  drug  prod- 
ucts by  generic  names  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. II  this  were  done,  competition 
might  very  well  come  into  play  within  the 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  in  offering  this  bill  to- 
day I  am  fully  aware  that  there  are  other 
areas  where  corrective  legislation  is 
needed  in  order  to  restore  competitioa 
in  the  drug  manufacturing  industry.  I 
am  presently  considering  such  legidatkm 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  prepare  and  In- 
troduce it  at  a  later  df^.  I  know  of  no 
area  where  corrective  l^islation  is  more 
needed,  not  only  to  benefit  the  industry 
but  the  public  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  much  gratified 
that  Mr.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  made  several 
important  legislative  recommoidatians, 
many  of  which  we  have  been  talking 
ailout,  in  rough  form,  for  some  time. 

We  will  welcome  Mr.  Flemmlng's  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms  of  the  bill  and  his 
suggestions  as  to  other  legialativie  pro- 
posals. We  hope  we  may  work  in  co- 
operation with  him  toward  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  which  will  bring  down 
the  cost  of  prescription  drugs,  so  that 
they  may  become  available  to  more  per- 
sons who  need  them. 


ELIMINATION  OP  AFFIDAVIT  OF 
DISLOYALTY 

The  Senate  resinned  consideration  of 
the  bm  (S.  2929)  to  amend  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  in  order 
to  repeal  certain  provisions  requiring 
affidavits  of  belief. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  which  I  am  proposing  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [  Mr.  Mvkdt]  ,  and  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wnxr] . 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  read. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  7T\e 
amendment  wfil  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativk  Clbrk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  in  lien  tlkereat  the  following: 

Tba,t  subsection  (f )  of  section  1001  of  the 
National  Defense  Bdueatlon  Act  of  1958  (iO 
I7.8.C.  581)   is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

''(f)(1)  No  pmmaa  may  apply  for  or  ra- 
celve  any  grant,  payment  or  loan  under  this 


Act  while  he  U  a  member  of  tte  Communist 
Party  or  any  other  organ  taatlon  having  for 
one  of  Its  purposes  or  objectives  the  estab- 
lishment, control,  conduct,  setznre.  or  over- 
throw of  the  Oorernment  of  the  United 
States,  or  the  government  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  by  the  use  of 
force  or  vlolenoe.  and  hts  knowledge  of  such 
purpose  or  objective  of  that  party  or  other 
organization. 

"(2)  No  person  who  within  five  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  party  or  any  other 
organization  of  the  kind  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  may  apply  for  or  receive  any 
grant,  payment  or  loan  under  this  Act  unlras 
his  application  for  such  grant,  payment  or 
loan  is  accompanied  by  a  written  statement, 
executed  under  oath,  containing  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  facts  concerning 
his  membership  In  that  party  or  other  or- 
ganization and  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
him  during  the  period  of  his  membership 
therein  with  regard  to  the  purposes  and 
objectives  thereof. 

"(3)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  para- 
graph (1)  or  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sul»ec- 
tion  shall  be  flned  not  more  than  910.000.  or 
impriraned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 

It  is  proposed  to  amoid  the  tiUe  so 
as  to  read:  "A  biil  to  amend  section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958." 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  losing 
the  floor.  I  may  be  permitted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
removal  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit  from 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
But  I  do  so  without  enthusiasm  and  in- 
deed with  a  certain  reluctance.  I  think 
there  are  some  reasons  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient weight  to  Justify  the  removal  of 
this  affidavit.  But  I  aim  ted.  that  moet 
of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  this  bill 
are  spurious  ones.  I  disagree  with  the 
basic  philosophy  behind  them  and  for 
that  reason  I  wish  to  make  my  position 
clear  and  to  suggest  an  alternative  to  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

I  oppose  the  present  disclainker  affi- 
davit for  two  reasons,  llie  first  is  that 
it  is  vagu^  worded  and  loosely  drawn. 
It  requires  a  student  to  certify  "that  he 
does  not  believe  in,  and  is  not  a  member 
of  and  does  not  support  any  organization 
that  believes  in  or  teaches,  the  over- 
throw of  the  U.S.  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional methods." 

When  we  consider  that  teenage  youths 
who  sign  this  affidavit  in  bad  faith  are 
liable  to  criminal  prosecution,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  affidavit  is  extremely 
vague.  What  do  we  mean  by  "believe 
in"?  Are  we  to  try  to  punish  beliefs 
as  distinguished  from  acts?  What  do 
we  mean  by  "supp(Ht"?  What  are 
"illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods"  as 
distinguished  from  the  use  of  "force  or 
violence"? 

We  all  recall  that  during  the  recent 
civil  rights  debate,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  opponents  of  various  amend- 
ments to  describe  thoee  amendments  as 
attempts  to  overthrow  the  Constitution 
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by  unc<»istituti(mal  cm:  illegal  means. 
And  so  I  oppose  this  affidavit  because  it 
does  not  go  directly  to  the  mark,  because 
it  is  unclear,  vague,  and  subject  to  a 
variety  of  interpretaU<M38.  And  I  oppose 
it  for  a  second  reascm. 

There  is  something  rather  distasteful 
about  requiring  our  young  people  to 
sign  a  rather  elaborate  affidavit  denying 
that  tbey  are  Communists  or  subversives. 
But  I  do  not  make  too  much  of  this 
point.  I  believe  the  Government  has  a 
legitimate  right  to  require  a  disclaimer 
affidavit  if  it  serves  a  sufficient  purpose. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  students  ought  to 
feel  abused,  or  put  uvton,  cm:  maligned, 
or  discriminated  against  if  they  are  asked 
to  sign  sxxih  an  affidavit  as  one  of  the 
qualifications  for  receiving  valuable  pub- 
lic benefits.  I  believe  that  if  they  ap- 
proached their  Government  for  help  in 
the  proper  spirit  of  himiility  and  alle- 
giance, they  would  be  able  to  sign  such 
an  affidavit  without  any  grave  misgiv- 
ings. But  there  is  something  about  this 
affidavit  which  seems  to  me  to  violate 
good  taste.    It  is  imnecessarily  officious. 

For  these  reasons.  I  will  support  the 
elimination  of  this  affidavit.  But  in  do- 
ing so.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  my 
opposition  to  a  niunber  of  arguments 
which  have  been  brought  forth  against 
the  loyalty  oath  and  the  affidavit  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  do  not  hold  water. 

These  arguments  are  used  inter- 
changeably against  both  the  oath  of 
idlegiance  and  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 
We  should  ronember  that  the  bill  which 
the  committee  brought  to  the  floor  last 
year  eliminated  both  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  the  disclaimer  affidavit.  The 
report  which  the  committee  issued  last 
year  condemned  both  with  fine  tm- 
partiallty  although  this  year  the  report 
supports  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  broadsides  Issued  by  educators 
and  groups  ojppoeed.  to  this  section  of 
the  act  originally  c(Hidanned  both  the 
oath  and  the  affidavit  and  used  the  same 
arguments  against  both.  This  year,  ob- 
vioiisly  as  a  tactical  maneuver,  many  of 
these  c(»nplalnants  say  they  can  live 
with  the  oath,  but  it  is  clear  that  they 
are  accepting  it  only  as  an  act  of  expe- 
diency. They  are  imhi^py  with  it  and 
that  once  they  get  the  affidavit  elimi- 
nated, they  will  then  move  on  against 
the  oath  itself.  For  this  reason,  my  re- 
marks today  pertain  both  to  the  oath 
and  the  affidavit. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  DODD.    Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  originally  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
advocated  abolishing  both  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  non -Communist 
affidavit? 

Mr.  DODD.  That  is  correct,  and  that 
is  what  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago.  I 
made  that  point. 

This  situation  intrigues  me — namely, 
that  the  same  arguments  which  now  are 
made  against  this  ugly  disclaimer — and 
I  say,  and  repeat,  that  I  believe  it  is  dis- 
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tasteful;  I  want  that  p<rint  to  be  clear— 
were  also  made,  last  year,  against  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  although  those  who 
formerly  protested  against  the  oath  of 
allegiance  now  say— this  year— they  will 
accept  the  oath  of  allegiance.  I  find 
that  attitude  on  their  part  a  suspicious 
me,  and  I  have  my  doubts  about  their 
positicm. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  we  find  that 
those  who  formerly  opposed  both  are 
now  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  oath  of  allegiance,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  DODD.   Yes. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  the  fear 
of  the  Senator  frcHn  Connecticut  that, 
later,  some  of  them  will  try  to  have  the 
oath  of  allegiance  requirement  repealed? 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes,  I  think  some  of  them 
will.  I  realize,  of  course,  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  indulge  in  blanket  generaliza- 
tions and,  particularly,  blanket  denunci- 
ations; and  I  know  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  feels  as  I  do  about  that. 

But  in  answer  to  his  question,  I  say 
that  I  am  more  than  suspicious;  I  am 
fairly  well  convinced  that,  in  the  present 
situati<m,  s<xne  of  those  who  are  behind 
the  present  proposal  to  repeal  only  the 
disclaimer  affidavit  really  desire  later  to 
do  away  with  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
will  attempt  to  do  so  when  they  think 
they  can  get  away  with  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  analyze  the  situation,  we 
find  there  is  really  no  valid  (Ejection  to 
either  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator frtxn  Connecticut  think  this  bill 
grows  out  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  people  in  this  country  to  call 
themselves  great  liberals  and  to  claim 
academic  freedom,  and  so  forth,  where- 
as, as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  type  of  phi- 
losophy is  In^lred  by  Communists  and 
fellow-travelers,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
been  misguided,  and  some  warped  minds 
have  been  misled  into  joimng  this  move- 
ment? 

Bir.  DODD.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
is  highly  possible.  However,  I  say  again, 
because  I  want  him  to  imderstand  it 
clearly,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  was  here  when  I  made  that 
statement.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  offi- 
cious. I  could  not  find  another  word  to 
fit.  I  have  been  searching  my  vocabu- 
lary. It  is  officious.  It  is  repugnant  to 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  right  to  ask 
people  to  say  under  oath  that  they  are 
not  disloyal  or  that  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  a  party  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government. 

My  argument  tonight  is  that,  while  I 
am  against  the  affidavit  of  disclaimer,  I 
do  not  want  the  Rkcord  to  appear  that 
I — and  I  think  this  is  true  of  many  other 
Senators  here — have  been  "taken  in"  by 
what  I  think  is  a  change  of  tactics.  This 
is  why,  a  little  later,  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  another  proposal, 
which  I  hope  will  merit  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  yield- 
ing, but  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  con- 
cerned, he  is  in  favor  of  retaining  both 
requirements  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 


Mr.  DODD.  I  understand.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  argument  of  these  groups  runs 
as  follows:  the  device  of  loyalty  oaths 
and  affidavits  is  an  invasion  of  academic 
freedom;  it  enforces  an  odious  conform- 
ity; it  is  a  tactic  of  the  totalitarian 
state;  it  undermines  true  patriotism;  it 
discriminates  against  and  points  a  finger 
of  suspicion  at  the  entire  educational 
community;  it  discriminates  against  the 
needy  student  by  setting  up  a  "double 
standard"  within  our  colleges;  and  it 
creates  suspicion  and  animosity  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  our  educa- 
tional community.  This  is  a  formidable 
list  of  charges,  all  of  which  I  believe  are 
not  substantiated. 

IX>es  secticxi  1001  (f)  of  this  bill  con- 
stitute an  invasion  of  academic  free- 
dom? If  it  does,  the  only  implication 
to  be  drawn  from  this  assertion  is  that 
the  U.S.  Government  has  no  right  to 
ask  a  student  to  affirm  loyalty  or  to  re- 
nounce any  ideology  whatever,  or  any 
organization  whatever,  as  a  condition 
for  participation  in  Govemm«it-spon- 
sored  programs.  I  reject  this  interpre- 
tation of  academic  freedom.  Under 
appropriate  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment has  every  right  to  require  of  a 
student,  a  teacher,  or  anyone  else  a 
pledge  of  loyalty  and  an  assurance  of 
oppo6lti(Hi  to  those  forces  that  would  de- 
stroy our  Government  by  force  or 
violence.  This  is  a  basic  allegiance  from 
which  no  American  is  exempt. 

The  educators  who  have  written  to  me 
on  this  subject  generally  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  student's  right  to  inquire 
freely,  to  satisfy  his  intellectual  ciulos- 
ity,  to  criticize  his  political  system,  is 
challenged  by  the  loyalty  oath  and  the 
affidavit.  I  think  this  argimient  is 
specious.  Freedom  of  inquiry  Is  not 
even  remotely  at  issue  here.  The  stu- 
dent who  presently  signs  up  under  the 
national  defense  education  loan  pro- 
gram has  the  same  academic  freedom 
as  all  other  students.  He  may  inquire 
into  anything  he  chooses ;  he  may  satisfy 
his  intellectual  curiosity  to  the  full;  he 
may  criticize  his  Government  to  his 
heart's  content.  But  as  a  willing  partic- 
ipant in  a  Government  program  aimed 
at  strengthening  the  Nation's  defense, 
he  must  be  willing  to  aflirm  basic  loyalty 
to  our  country  and  certify  his  opposition 
to  treasonable  acts  against  it.  If  the 
vociferous  minority  among  the  educa- 
tional commimlty  that  has  blown  this 
issue  up  into  a  major  controversy  con- 
tends that  academic  freedom  embraces 
even  freedom  to  engage  in  treasonable 
activities,  they  should  say  so,  and  make 
as  good  a  case  for  that  strange  doctrine 
as  they  can.  But  unless  they  contend 
that  acadwnic  freedom  Includes  freedom 
to  engage  in  treason,  they  have  no  Justi- 
flcatiCMi  whatever  for  dragging  this  issue 
into  the  current  controversy. 

The  student  has  no  legitimate  reason 
for  objecting  to  this  oath  on  the  grovmds 
of  academic  freedom.  But  even  if  he 
does  object,  he  is  free  to  follow  his  false 
notion  of  academic  freedom  by  remain- 
ing outside  of  the  program. 

Remember  this.  The  Government  es- 
tablished this  program  to  promote  the 
national  defense.  No  one  is  required  to 
participate.    The  Government  stretches 
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out  its  hand  for  no  one.  Instead  it  is 
the  Government  that  is  sought  out  by 
the  student.  The  student  asks  the  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  his  education  on  the 
groimds  that  his  contribution  as  an  edu- 
cated man  to  the  total  national  strength 
will  justify  the  Government  expense  in- 
volved in  educating  him.  Having  sought 
out  the  Government  for  aid,  has  the 
student  the  right  to  object  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly modest  qualifications  required 
by  the  Government? 

There  is  an  implication  in  the  state- 
ments of  some  educators  that  the  stu- 
dent ought  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
all  allegiance  in  order  that  he  might 
pursue  his  scholarly  inquiry  unimpeded 
by  any  restrictions  or  reservations  what- 
ever.   No  one  is  free  from  all  allegiance. 

Neither  the  student,  nor  the  clergy- 
man, nor  the  doctor,  nor  the  business- 
man, nor  the  laborer,  nor  the  farmer  is 
free  from  the  obligation  of  professing 
this  patriotism,  and  of  defending  the  Na- 
tion against  its  enemies.  None  is  spared 
from  this  obligation — least  of  all  those 
who  wish  the  Government  to  finance 
their  education  in  order  that  they  may 
more  fully  contribute  to  its  preservation. 

The  next  argument  made  in  learned 
articles,  and  indeed  in  the  committee  re- 
port, is  the  implication  that  the  loyalty 
oath  is  the  tactic  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  The  hideous  specter  of  Hitler  and 
the  loyalty  oath  he  required  of  the  Ger- 
man academic  world  has  been  brought 
forth  and  equated  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act.  The  record  of  other  tyrannies 
is  cited  as  evidence  against  this  loyalty 
oath.  There  is  an  attempt  to  create  the 
impression  that  the  loyalty  oath  is  bad 
of  itself,  that  it  is  a  tool  of  despotism  and 
accomi>animent  of  tyranny.  Can  anyone 
honestly  see  any  valid  resemblance  be- 
tween the  oath  that  the  criminal  Nazi 
regime  forced  upon  its  academic  world 
and  the  loyalty  oath  which  our  free  Gov- 
ernment requires  as  a  qualification  for 
voluntary  participation  in  an  educa- 
tional program  founded  upon  the  needs 
of  national  defense? 

A  loyalty  oath  can  be  good  or  bad  de- 
pending upon  the  object  of  the  profes- 
sion of  loyalty.  It  can  be  sublime  or  it 
can  be  satanic.  It  can  be  noble  or  ig- 
noble depending  upon  the  thing  to  which 
loyalty  is  sworn.  If  vows  of  allegiance 
have  been  used  by  tyrannical  govern- 
ments, they  have  also  been  used  by  all 
free  governments.  If  this  is  a  practice 
of  illicit  groups,  it  is  also  the  practice 
of  religious  organizations  and  the  most 
worthy  of  fraternal  and  patriotic  groups. 
If  it  is  used  by  the  forces  of  ignoraixce, 
it  is  also  employed  by  the  forces  of  en- 
lightermient. 

The  compulsion  by  force  of  oaths  of 
loyalty  to  a  bad  regime  is  wrong.  The 
needless  requirement  of  loyalty  oaths  to 
a  good  regime  is  absurd  and  foolish. 
But  the  modest  requirements  of  an  oath 
or  an  appropriate  disclaimer  as  a  qual- 
ification for  volimtary  participation  in 
a  Government  program  geared  to  the 
national  defense  is  so  obviously  right  and 
just  and  reasonable  that  any  comparison 
between  it  and  anything  remotely  con- 
nected with  Hitler  is  inexcusable,  and 
ought  not  to  pass  unchallenged. 


Page  7  of  the  committee  report  states 
the  following: 

The  wholesale  extension  of  loyalty  oaths  to 
free  citizens  will  ultimately  and  most  In- 
sidiously weaken  rather  than  strengthen 
loyalty  to  the  Nation.  For  loyalty  is  not  to 
be  equated  with  formal  outward  expressions. 
Historically,  we  know  that  it  is  precisely 
those  societies  which  have  been  most  tyran- 
nical that  have  Insisted  on  frequent  and 
formal  expressions  of  loyalty  by  its  citizens. 
Loyalty  to  country  is  a  spiritual  quality;  it 
cannot  be  coerced  nor  is  it  strengthened  by 
automatic,  unthoughtful  responses  to  stock 
questions. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  irrelevan- 
cies  in  this  paragraph  which  I  would  like 
to  point  out. 

First  of  all,  the  present  act  as  it  stands 
today  does  not  involve  any  wholesale  ex- 
tension of  loyalty  oaths.  It  is  a  selective 
extension  to  a  selective  group  of  volun- 
teers for  a  specific  purpose.  None  are 
required  to  participate;  all  who  do  so 
participate  on  their  own  initiative.  There 
is  here  no  coercion,  no  "automatic,  un- 
thoughtful response  to  stock  questions.' 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  oath,  and  the 
affidavit  as  well,  that  it  be  taken  with 
careful  thought  and  w^ith  serious  reflec- 
tion. The  committee  report  itself  re- 
gards the  oath  as  so  serious  a  matter 
that  it  considers  the  false  taking  of  such 
an  oath  as  a  sufBcient  retison  for  im- 
prisonment. And  as  for  the  rest  of  that 
paragraph.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  was  your 
loyalty  insidiously  weakened  by  the 
morning  pledge  of  allegiance  which  you 
took  each  day  as  a  school  child?  Was 
your  loyalty  undermined  by  the  repeated 
singing  of  our  national  songs  in  school 
or  at  the  ball  park  or  at  political  meet- 
ings? Was  your  loyalty  weakened  by  the 
repeated  oaths  of  ofiBce,  all  of  which  the 
committee  apparently  place  in  the  cate- 
gory of  "automatic,  unthoughtful  re- 
sponses to  stock  questions"? 

Another  argument  made  is  the  asser- 
tion that  this  act  involves  discrimination 
against  the  educational  community.  It 
is  said  that  no  other  programs  involving 
the'extension  of  Government  benefits  re- 
quire a  loyalty  oath  and  a  disclaimer  of 
disloyalty  and  that  to  level  this  require- 
ment at  the  educational  community 
alone  is  discriminatory  and  points  the 
finger  of  suspicion  at  education. 

There  are  three  answers  to  this  as- 
sertion. The  first  is  that  the  aid  given 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  is  not  to  be  equated  with  other  gen- 
eral Federal  aid  programs.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  educational  community  is 
treated  differently  because  the  nature  of 
this  program  is  different.  The  object  of 
this  program  as  I  have  said  repeatedly 
before  is,  "to  insure  trained  manpower 
of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to  meet 
the  defense  needs  of  the  United  States." 
It  is  not  a  general  aid  to  education  stat- 
ute such  as  the  Senate  passed  a  few 
months  ago,  without  any  loyalty  oath 
requirement. 

The  second  answer  to  the  charge  that 
this  act  is  discriminatory  against  edu- 
cation is  that  there  is  a  sound  reason  for 
the  distinction  between  what  is  required 
of  the  beneficiary  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  as  opposed  to  the 
requirements  of  beneficiaries  of  the  farm 
program,  the  PHA   program,   and   the 


social  security  program  which  are  most 
commonly  cited  as  comparable  examples. 

Participation  in  the  social  security 
program  requires  a  complete  disclosure 
of  one's  income  status  and  ccnnpulsory 
taxation  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of 
the  person  involved. 

Participation  in  the  farm  support  pro- 
gram requires  the  farmer  to  put  up  his 
crop  as  collateral  for  the  loan  the  Gov- 
ernment gives  him. 

In  the  case  of  the  FHA  beneficiary,  his 
house  is  collateral. 

No  such  requirement  is  made  of  the 
student.  The  only  collateral  that  the 
Goverrmient  can  hop>e  for  from  him  is 
his  good  faith,  his  loyalty,  his  patriotism, 
his  devotion  to  the  country  which  is  edu- 
cating him  in  the  interests  of  its  own 
defense. 

If  he  is  unwilling  at  the  start  to  make 
a  formal  statement  of  such  good  faith, 
whether  because  of  disloyalty  or  because 
of  mixed-up  ideology,  then  he  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  good  risk.  For  our  Gov- 
ernment to  fail  to  make  some  attempt  to 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  its  loans  would  appear  to 
me  to  be  gross  negligence. 

The  third  response  to  this  point  of  dis- 
crimination is  that  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, unlike  that  of  the  farm  program 
or  the  social  security  program  or  the 
housing  program,  a  p>erson's  basic  phi- 
losophy is  of  necessity  a  crucial  element. 
Whether  the  farmer  or  the  homeowner 
or  the  social  security  beneficiary  as  such 
is  dedicated  to  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment is  irrelevant  to  the  success  of  those 
particular  programs.  But  whether  the 
man  or  woman  who  is  educated  to  en- 
hance the  contributions  he  can  make  to 
the  defense  of  his  country  is  loyal  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  The  student 
is  expected  to  make  an  ideological  con- 
tribution to  society.  He  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  the  world  of  ideals,  of 
concepts,  and  as  such,  his  philosophy  on 
the  one  fundamental  question  of  loyalty 
to  his  country  i^Jegitimate  and  highly 
relevant  and  ought  to  be  determined 
insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so — before 
Government  money  is  expended  on  his 
education. 

To  those  who  say  that  a  loyalty  oath 
or  disclaimer  of  disloyalty  will  not  in- 
culate  patriotism,  I  say  that  no  one  has 
argued  that  this  is  its  fundamental  pur- 
rK)se. 

Section  1001(f)  is  not  aimed  at  cre- 
ating loyalty.  The  Government  as- 
sumes that  except  in  rare  cases  a  per- 
son taking  the  oath  is  already  loyal, 
although  it  considers  it  worth  while  to 
remind  him  of  his  obligations  and  his 
responsibilities  to  his  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  act 
is  rather  to  deter  the  disloyal  from  at- 
tempting to  get  Goverrmient  benefits. 
It  may  well  be  that  this  form  of  deter- 
rence is  inadequate.  If  so.  we  should  try 
to  make  it  more  adequate.  But  I  believe 
that  those  who  have  a  record  of  dis- 
loyalty and  who  are  immune  from  the 
Smith  Act  imder  the  gravely  weakened 
status  of  that  act  arising  from  Supreme 
Court  decisions  would  be  reluctant  to 
rtm  the  risk  of  providing  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  means  of  prosecuting  them. 
I  do  not  expect  these  provisions  to  be  too 
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effective  but  I  think  they  would  have 
some  effect,  and  if  we  made  no  attempt 
at  all  to  deal  with  this  problem  we  would 
be  negligent  in  our  duty. 

Then  we  have  the  argiiment  that  this 
act  discriminates  against  the  needy 
students  by  setting  up  a  double  stand- 
ard which  requires  loyalty  oaths  of  the 
needy  but  leaves  the  other  exempt  and 
undeflled.  This  Is  rather  a  laughable 
argument  coming  from  those  supposedly 
trained  in  logic.  It  could  be  said  with 
just  as  much  sense  that  the  Govern- 
ment sets  up  a  double  standard  and  dis- 
criminates against  a  large  body  of  stu- 
dents when  it  finances  the  education  of 
s(Mne  and  does  not  finance  the  educa- 
tion of  others.  The  use  of  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" in  this  context  obviously 
refers  to  the  dictionary  definition  "an 
unfair  or  injurious  distinction."  It  is  a 
symptom  of  something  seriously  wrong 
with  a  segment  of  our  educational  com- 
munity that  they  should  protest  against 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  Govern- 
ment and  a  renunciation  of  its  enemies 
on  the  grotmds  that  it  demeans  such  a 
student  by  requiring  him  to  perform  an 
odious,  unfair,  and  injurious  act. 

Is  it  not  truer  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment under  this  act  singles  out  the 
needy  student  in  order  to  help  him?  Is 
it  not  truer  to  say  that  it  singles  him  out 
for  benefits  rather  than  burdens,  for 
preferment  rather  than  mistreatment? 
And  that  the  loyalty  oath  is  merely  an 
obvious  necessity  arising  from  this  pre- 
ferment? 

The  only  group  discriminating  against 
the  needy  student  so  far  as  this  issue  is 
concerned  are  those  few  colleges  which 
have  abolished  the  loan  program  by 
which  the  needy  students  might  have 
received  an  education  in  the  college  of 
their  choice. 

Finally,  we  have  the  argument  that 
this  act  has  unnecessarily  stirred  up 
friction,  suspicion,  and  resentment  be- 
tween the  educational  community  and 
the  U.S.  Government.  The  fact  is  that 
a  minority  of  about  30  or  40  colleges  In 
the  land— out  of  1,350 — have  withdrawn 
from  the  loan  program.  The  fact  is  that 
this  minority  has  stirred  up  resentment 
against  the  U.S.  Government  and  blown 
up  this  controversy  to  as  great  a  size  as 
it  could.  The  fact  is  that  a  minority  of 
colleges  and  universities  are  boycotting 
the  U.S.  Government  and.  having  done 
so,  they  have  the  gall  to  claim  that  they 
are  the  offended  i>arties.  that  they  are 
the  irmocent  victims  of  the  friction  and 
suspicion  and  resentment. 

The  tactics  of  these  colleges  and  edu- 
cational spokesmen  have  been  cme  of  the 
reasons  why  I  am  reluctant  to  make  any 
change  ir  this  act.  This  act  has  only 
been  on  the  books  for  less  than  2  years. 
The  loyalty  oath  and  af&davit  provisions 
were  inserted  in  the  act  rather  perfunc- 
torily, according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  last 
year  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There 
was  no  intent  by  the  Congress  to  offend 
the  educational  community  or  arouse  its 
resentment.  Had  the  representatives  of 
that  group  come  to  the  Congress  in  a 
reasonable  manner  and  quietly  sought  to 
work  out  their  differences,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Congress  would  have 
gone  very  far  to  meet  their  objections. 
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But  instead  they  chose  to  repudiate 
i  Government  program.  Instead  they 
:hose  to  stir  up  the  students  against  this 
ict  which  was  aimed  to  benefit  them 
md  the  Nation's  defense.  Instead  they 
;hose  to  liken  our  Government  to  the 
^azi  regime  of  Hitler,  to  shed  crocodile 
;ears,  and  to  put  on  an  air  of  persecution. 

If  there  is  friction  between  the  aca- 
demic world  and  the  Government  as  a 
result  of  this  oath  controversy,  it  is  the 
sicademic  world  which  must  take  the 
major  blame. 

I  am  very  reluctant  to  yield  to  this 
and  of  tactics.  My  tendency  would  be 
to  let  these  colleges  and  universities  that 
are  boycotting  their  Government  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  Let  them  stay  out  of 
this  program  and  all  future  Government 
programs  aimed  at  helping  students  and 
schools. 

But  I  would  much  prefer  an  alterna- 
tive under  which  the  legitimate  require- 
ments of  the  Government  can  be  satis- 
fled  in  a  way  least  offensive  to  what  I 
consider  are  the  misguided  spokesmen  of 
a  minority  of  the  educational  world. 

Last  year,  this  bill  was  sent  back  to 
committee  because  the  Senate  was  dis- 
satisfied with  it  as  it  stood.  The  com- 
mittee was  expected  to  hold  further 
hearings  and  to  return  with  a  bill  which 
provided  more  safeguards  against  the 
disloyal  applicant  than  is  contained  in 
the  mere  oath  of  allegiance  as  it  is  pres- 
ently worded. 

In  the  face  of  this  the  committee  held 
no  public  hearings,  made  no  changes  in 
the  bill,  and  has  returned  to  us  for  con- 
sideration the  exact  bill  we  recommitted 
last  year. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  do  here  on  the  floor  what  the 
conunittee  was  expected  to  do.  To  that 
end.  I  introduce  and  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  amend  the  present 
wording  of  the  loyalty  oath  by  including 
in  it  an  express  deflnition  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  against  which 
the  student  pledges  to  defend  our  coun- 
try in  the  present  oath. 

I  agree  that  loyalty  in  its  significant 
form  cannot  be  brought  about  by  the 
taking  of  oaths.  But  neither  can  it  be 
encouraged  by  the  calculated  avoidance 
of  all  manifestations  of  loyalty.  Loy- 
alty to  our  Goverrunent  is  a  moral  and 
rational  obligation  binding  upon  every 
American.  And  the  open  profession  of 
this  loyalty  is  also  an  obligation  bind- 
ing upon  all  Americans  under  appro- 
priate circumstances.  The  oath  in  the 
present  bill  is  an  appropriate  expression 
of  loyalty.  And  I  therefore  support  it 
and  seek  to  strengthen  it.  The  affidavit, 
in  the  present  bill,  is  legitimate  in  con- 
cept but  objectionable  in  its  present 
wording  and  unnecessary  to  achieve  the 
legitimate  objectives  it  seeks.  I  believe 
that  the  solution  which  I  propose  will 
preserve  the  just  claims  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  unwarranted  assump- 
tions of  some  of  the  academic  world  and 
will  at  the  same  time  remove  whatever 
legitimate  grievances  this  group  may 
have  while  yet  protecting  in  some  meas- 
ures the  national  defense  education  pro- 
gram from  being  misused  for  the  benefit 
of  disloyal  Americans. 

I  prepared  an  amendment,  which  I 
shall  place  in  the  Record.    The  amend- 


ment stands  between  those  who  believe 
that  we  should  have  a  disclaimer  affida- 
vit and  those  who  believe  it  should  go 
out.  It  is  a  moderate  position.  I  doubt 
now,  from  what  I  heard  a  few  minutes 
ago.  that  it  will  be  acted  on.  However, 
since  I  spent  some  time  on  it,  and  per- 
haps because  the  question  may  arise 
again.  I  should  like  to  make  the  amend- 
ment and  the  explanation  I  had  pro- 
posed as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Amet^dment  Intended  To  Be  Proposed  by  Mr. 
DODD  TO  THE  BiLL  S.  2929 

Following  the  word  "domestic"  on  line  3 
of  page  a,  strike  out  the  jserlod  and  add  a 
comma  followed  by  the  words  "Including  the 
Communist  Party  and  any  organization 
which  advocates  the  forceable  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 


Explanation  or  Dodd  Amendment 

The  present  oath  of  allegiance  required  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  reads  as 
follows: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I 
win  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  will  support 
and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  all  its  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic." 

My  amendment  would  add  to  the  end  of 
this  oath  the  following  phrase:  "including 
the  Communist  Party  and  any  organization 
which  advocates  the  forceable  overthrow  of 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America." 

I  offer  four  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  logical  that  an  oath 
which  Includes  a  pledge  to  defend  our  Con- 
stitution and  laws  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  should  Include  at  least 
a  basic  deflnition  of  what  Is  meant  by  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies. 

Second,  the  committee  report  lists  as  one 
of  Its  reasons  for  eliminating  the  affidavit 
the  contention  that  the  oath  of  allegiance 
Itself  provides  sufficient  protection  against 
the  use  of  this  act  by  disloyal  persona.  The 
committee  report  contends  on  page  3  that 
should  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
or  of  any  other  subversive  organization  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  contained  In  this  act, 
he  would  be  subject  to  criminal  proeecu- 
tion  for  nondlBcIosure  of  such  membership. 
The  committee  further  contends  that  even 
If  the  student  were  not  a  member  of  any 
such  organization  at  the  time  of  his  loan 
application  but  later  Joined  the  Communist 
Party,  he  would  be  liable  for  prosecution 
at  the  time  he  joined  the  Party  if  he  were 
still  receiving  loan  Installments. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
the  wording  of  the  oath  should  be  so  clear- 
on  this  subject  as  to  prevent  any  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  student  or  leave  any 
pretext  for  the  excuse  that  the  student  took 
the  oath  in  good  faith  without  realizing  its 
full  Implications.  My  amendment,  by  sin- 
gling out  the  Communist  Party  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Nation  and  by  clearly  defining  as 
enemies  all  organizations  which  seek  the 
forceable  overthrow  of  our  Government,  re- 
moves this  vagueness  In  the  present  oath  of 
allegiance. 

Third,  in  hU  minority  views  on  page  18 
of  the  report,  the  able  Jtinior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Pboutt,  quotes  Freeman  W. 
Sharp  of  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  who  points 
out  that  there  is  grave  doubt  that  member- 
ship in  the  Communist  Party  would  be  con- 
strued by  the  courts  as  a  violation  of  the 
present  oetb  of  allegiance  but  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  member  who  signed  the  affi- 
davit, which  goes  further  in  defining  what 
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are  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  wotild 
be  In  violation  of  the  false  swearing  pro- 
visions of  section  1001  of  the  UjB.  Criminal 
Code. 

Therefore.  If  the  ecMnmlttee  majority  is 
right  In  maintaining  that  Communist  Party 
membership  would  constitute  criminal  vio- 
lation of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  we  owe  It  to 
those  taking  the  oath  to  clearly  single  out 
what  we  mecm  by  enemies  of  the  United 
States.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Senator 
Peoutt  and  the  sources  he  quotes  are  cor- 
rect In  contending  that  a  clearer  definition 
of  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  Is  needed 
than  that  contained  In  the  present  oath, 
we  owe  It  to  the  country  to  provide  that 
clearer  definition  as  I  have  done  In  my 
amendment. 

Fourth,  the  elimination  of  the  disclaimer 
affidavit.  If  not  compensated  for  by  other 
action,  would  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
right  of  our  Government  in  this  matter  Is 
limited  to  calling  for  a  vague,  affirmative 
oath  of  allegiance  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  also  require  a  clear  statement 
of  opposition  to  the  unquestioned  enemies 
of  our  country.  This  Is  a  concession  that 
it  Is  not  necessary  to  make  »nd  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  make. 

In  summary,  my  amendment  merely  de- 
fines the  enemies  against  which  the  loan  ap- 
plicant pledges  to  defend  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  addi- 
tion to  the  oath  Implies  no  disloyalty  nor 
does  it  go  beyond  the  oath  itself  in  requir- 
ing what  some  people  resent  as  negp.tivc  dis- 
avowals. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
certain  advice  which  I  have  received,  I 
shall  not  offer  my  amendment.  I  have 
read  it  into  the  Record. 

I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  I  hope 
we  can  clear  up  this  situation  and  be 
done  with  it.  I  hope  that  never  again 
shall  we  have  this  kind  of  furor  raised 
in  this  country,  with  a  great  many  people 
frightened  and  intimidated  and  con- 
fused, not  by  the  forces  of  government, 
but  by  some  people  inside  academic 
commimities  and  outride  academic  com- 
munities who  have  axes  to  grind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  some  discussion  with  reference 
to  the  Prouty  amendment,  and  it  is  my 
understanding  that  with  a  few  slight 
modifications  the  amendment  is  accept- 
able to  the  proponents  and  sponsors  of 
the  repeal  bill  which  is  before  us.  We 
are  agreeable  to  these  modifications,  and 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  respect  to  those 
whose  m  .nes  are  on  the  agenda  to  speak, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their  i«- 
marks  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
since  the  schedule  was  unpredictable, 
and  they  had  some  commitments.  With 
that  understanding,  I  have  no  particular 
desire  to  have  a  quorum  call  or  even  to 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  We  can 
approve  this  bill:  as  I  suggested  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  if  any 
refinements  or  modiflcatiwis  are  neces- 
sary, there  will  still  be  an  opportunity  to 
do  so.  either  here  are  in  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment.   I  still  prefer  the  bill  that  was  re- 


ported by  the  committee.  I  think  ttie 
substitute  follows  the  precedent  we  fol- 
lowed in  the  case  of  the  labor  bill  which 
was  passed  last  year,  when  we  enacted 
a  similar  section  and  when  we  were  un- 
able to  repeal  the  affidavit  ttie  year  be- 
fore. My  judgment  is  if  we  accept  the 
language  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  we  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  carrying  this  effort  through 
to  successful  completion  this  year.  Aft- 
er all,  our  objective  is  not  merely  action 
in  the  Senate,  but  by  the  House  also. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  in  the  atmos- 
phere which  exists  in  Congress  in  June 
of  this  year,  we  have  a  much  better  pros- 
pect of  carndng  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  through  the 
Senate  and  the  House  than  we  would 
have  in  carrying  the  committee  bill.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  will  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  present  law.  It  will 
result  in  the  repeal  of  the  oath  and  the 
acadavit.  It  will  subject  those  who  ac- 
cept money  frwn  the  Government,  and 
who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
Party,  to  severe  penalties,  the  same  as  is 
provided  in  the  cmnmittee  bill. 

I  express  my  ai^reciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  for  suggesting  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  happy  compromise. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  point  out  that  while  I  myself  have  had 
no  objection  to  the  loyalty  oath  or  the 
disclaimer  affldavlt  in  existing  law,  nev- 
ertlieless  I  know  there  are  objections,  for 
various  reasons,  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  who  are  very  sincere. 

I  shall  not  take  much  time.  I  know 
many  Senators  wish  to  leave  because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour.  However,  I 
point  out  in  the  speech  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  deliver,  but  which  I  shall 
insert  in  the  Record,  that  I  think  it  is 
quite  conclusive  that  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered,  while  it  removes 
the  objectionable  procedures  which  are  in 
the  minds  of  some  persons,  is  still  much 
stronger  than  existing  law. 

I  treat  that  at  some  length  and  discuss 
it  in  detail.  I  discuss  the  relationship 
of  the  amendment  with  the  Smith  Act, 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  and  various 
other  facets  of  the  security  program. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  the  amendment 
protects  the  American  people.  Actually, 
it  is  tougher,  so  far  as  subversives  are 
concerned,  than  the  present  law.  It 
does  away  with  the  features  of  the  affi- 
davit and  the  loyalty  oath. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  at  this  time 
I  should  ask  to  modify  my  amendment  in 
a  very  mild  form. 

On  page  1,  line  4,  of  the  amendment. 
which  is  at  the  desk,  I  propose  to  strike 
out  "establishment,  control,  C(»iduct,"  so 
that  the  language  will  read,  "having  for 
one  of  its  purposes  or  objectives  the 
seizure  or  overthrow  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the 
amendment.    Do  I  correctly  understand 


that  the  Senator's  amendmoit  actually 
does  away  with  both  the  oath  and  the 
affidavit? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DODD.  So  the  bill  is  left  without 
any  provision  for  an  oath? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  That  is  correct;  there 
is  no  oath  whatsoever.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
my  speech  in  full.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  read  the  individual 
views  in  the  report,  he  will  find  a  set  of 
questions  which  I  presented  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  also  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
liibrary  of  Congress. 

Both  those  agencies  suggest  that  the 
oath  is  absolutely  worthless;  that  a  Com- 
munist could  not  be  convicted  imder  it. 
They  point  out,  for  example,  that  one 
who  was  not  a  Communist  and  who  took 
an  oath  in  good  faith,  but  who  3  or  4 
months  later  became  a  Communist, 
could  not  be  guilty  of  a  crime. 

They  also  point  out  that  one  who  is 
actually  a  Communist  could  take  an  oath 
of  office  today,  based  on  court  decisions 
and  statutes  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
rather  convincing  that  both  agencies 
believe  that  the  oath  does  not  carry  very 
much  weight. 

Mr.  DODD.  Is  it  to  be  understood, 
then,  that  the  purpose  of  the  oath  was 
only  to  lay  a  foundation  for  criminal 
prosecution?  Does  it  not  have  any  other 
value? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  do  not  believe  it  does 
even  that,  according  to  the  best  legal 
talent  with  whom  I  have  been  in  con- 
tact. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to 
the  question  which  I  posed  on  page  16 
of  the  report : 

Would  an  Individual,  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  a  subversive  organization  at  the  time 
he  makes  application  for  benefits  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  but  who 
later  Joins  such  an  organization  while  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  the  act,  be  guilty  of 
a  criminal  offense  If  he  had  executed  the 
oath  of  allegiance  set  forth  in  S.  2929? 

I  raised  this  point  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  John  D.  Calhoun, 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General,  had 
this  to  say : 

We  are  unaware  of  any  criminal  statute 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  facts  as 
set  forth  In  your  letter.  Generally,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statutes  relating  to  perjury 
and  false  statements  are  applicable  to  state- 
ments which  are  alleged  to  be  false  at  the 
time  they  were  made,  and,  in  our  Judgment, 
they  would  have  no  application  to  activities 
In  derogation  of  the  oath  at  a  date  subse- 
quent thereto. 

Moreover,  even  though  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance set  forth  in  S.  2929  be  construed  as  a 
promise  for  future  conduct,  there  is  serious 
doubt  whether  in  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  your  letter,  an  individual  would 
be  liable  to  criminal  punishment  for  a  sub- 
sequent failure  to  abide  by  the  oath. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  subscribes  to  the 
same  opinion,  and  there  are  Innumerable 
court  cases  which,  I  believe,  sustain 
those  views. 

Mr.  DODD.  Then  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  we  have  done  is  to  effect  a  compro- 
mise. We  have  abandoned  the  oath  on 
the   ground   that   it   is  not  enforcible; 
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on  the  ground  that  on«  who  took  the 
oath  could  not  be  punished. 

Is  there  not  something  more  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  than  the  possibility 
of  punishment  for  falsely  executing  it? 
I  was  brought  up  to  believe  that  an  oath 
of  allegiance  was  an  act  of  loyalty  and 
faith  in  and  support  of  something  which 
was  worthwhile. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  have  no  objectiwi 
whatsoever,  and  never  have  had.  to  an 
oath  of  allegiance  or  to  an  affidavit.  I 
have  taken  such  an  oath  many  times. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen- 
ator ever  has  had  objection,  but  I  feel 
certain  there  have  been  persons  who 
have  had.  In  a  subtle  way  they  have 
conjvu'ed  up  or  dragged  up  many  other 
arguments  about  the  nonenforcibility 
of  a  criminal  statute,  and  they  may  have 
won  a  great  victcur  thi'ough  sabotage  of 
the  bill  tonight  by  having  the  Senate 
abandon  the  simple  oath  of  allegiazu:e  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  cannot  entirely 
agree  with  the  Senator  that  subversive 
influences  have  won  a  great  victory,  be- 
cause the  law,  as  provided  in  my  amend- 
ment, will  be  stronger  and  more  realistic 
than  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  Senator's  at- 
titude with  respect  to  persons  who  hesi- 
tate or  decline  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. Such  acticMi  cannot  be  justi- 
fied on  any  ground.  Nevertheless,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  reality.  We  will 
have  a  law  which  will  be  stronger  than 
existing  law.  It  will  protect  the  Gov- 
ernment against  subversive  influences, 
whereas  the  existing  law,  in  many  in- 
stances, does  not. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  want  to  have  it  go  out 
to  the  country  that  if  the  Prouty  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  the  forces  of  subver- 
sion will  have  won  a  great  victory  in  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  did  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  What  I  said,  was  that  some 
persons  are  active  for  the  repeal,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  program  a  year  ago  was  to  ac- 
complish exactly  what  will  be  done  by 
the  Prouty  amendment  if  we  strike  out 
or  abandon  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
disclaimer  of  disloyalty. 

I  said  eai'lier,  while  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  not  in  the  Chamber, 
that  I  thought  there  was  something  dis- 
tasteful about  a  disclaimer  of  disloyalty, 
but  that  I  thought  an  oath  of  allegiance 
or  loyalty  was  a  very  simple  and  de- 
cent thing. 

I  said  I  thought  there  were  people 
who  were  using  the  same  argument 
against  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they 
were  using  against  the  disclaimer  of  dis- 
loyalty. That  was  the  point  I  raised  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  confident  of 
that,  but  I  did  not  want  to  have  any 
misreading  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  had  said,  or  any  misreading 
of  his  intention.  As  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  knows,  the  bill  which  the 
committee  reported  to  the  Senate  con- 
tained an  oath  of  allegiance.  Person- 
ally, I  do  not  object  to  continuing  the 
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h  frf  allegiance,  if  there  is  a  feeling 
n  the  Senate  that  that  would  be  de- 
liraUe.        

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  certainly  have  no 
abjection. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  like  to  propose  that 
as  an  amendment  to  the  substitute,  I 
would  accept  it. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  would.  I  think  it  is 
an  entirely  right  action  for  us  to  take. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  When  this  matter 
came  before  the  Senate  in  July  of  last 
year,  the  great  controversy  which  arose 
was  over  the  disclaimer,  not  over  the 
oath;  and  the  only  effort  made  at  that 
time  was  to  repeal  the  disclaimer.  The 
bill  went  back  to  the  committee,  as  I 
understand,  on  a  recommittal  vote  of 
49  to  42;  but  at  no  time  was  there  any 
real  discussion  about  taking  out  the 
oath.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that  it  was 
not  required  of  other  groups  which  re- 
ceived loan  funds  from  the  country.  But 
never  was  there  any  real  objection  to  the 
oath  itself. 

I  think  this  entire  situation  can  be 
cured  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  in- 
stead of  offering  his  proposal  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  the  bill,  will  offer  his 
proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
which  now  is  before  us,  which  preserves 
the  oath.  Then  we  shall  have  the  oath 
and  also  an  enforceable  provision  with 
respect  to  any  applications  for  loan 
funds  by  persons  who  belong  to  or  have 
belonged  to  subversive  organizations, 
but  have  not  disclosed  that  fact.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  that  way  the  difficulty 
would  be  cured.  I  respectfully  make 
that  suggestion  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  concur  in  the  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  may  submit  my  amendment,  in- 
stead of  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  the  entire  bill,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment;  and  it  will  be 
modified  accordingly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  irom  Vermont  has  a 
right  to  modify  his  amendment;  and  I 
t>elieve  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
made  a  valuable  suggestion. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  the  compliment. 

Mr.  PROUTY  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  I  intended  to  make  be 
printed  in  the  Record  just  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  vote. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ElEcosD,  as  follows : 

Statemewt  by  Senator  Prouty 
In  the  Interest  of  BcLf-preservation,  an 
element  In  any  society.  In  the  Interest  of 
guarding  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment guaranteed  to  the  States  by  article  IV, 
jectlon  4,  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  Inter- 
»t  of  providing  for  the  common  defense  and 
lecurlng  the  blessings  of  liberty,  the  Fed- 
rT9l  Government  has  the  right  and  the  duty 


to  avoid  taking  any  action  which  would  fur- 
ther the  interests  of  thoee  Inimical  to  the 
Unltad  8tat«8. 

The  duty  of  the  General  Government  was 
made  unmistakably  clear  in  the  writings  of 
James  Madison  in  the  "Federalist  Papers." 
This  Is  what  the  father  of  the  Constitution 
had  to  say: 

"In  a  confederacy  founded  on  republican 
principles  and  compoeed  of  republican  mem- 
bers, the  superintending  government  ought 
clearly  to  possess  authority  to  defend  tho 
system  against  aristocratic  or  monarchlal  in- 
novations •  •  •  but  who  can  say  what  ex- 
periments may  be  produced  by  the  caprice 
of  particular  States,  by  the  ambition  of  en- 
terprising leaders,  or  by  the  intrigues  and 
influence  of  foreign  powers?" 

The  hlbtory  of  mankind  has  taught  the 
unforgettable  lesson  that  excessive  and  mis- 
guided protection  of  Individual  privilege  Ul 
serves  the  cause  of  freedom.  Without  some 
legislative  restraints  on  Individual  privilege, 
there  Is  neither  law  nor  liberty. 

If  there  is  one  overriding  issue  in  the  de- 
bate which  is  now  taking  place.  It  is  whether 
the  Federal  Government  should  permit  Com- 
munists and  other  subversives  to  partake  of 
benefits  under  a  statute  which  was  adopted 
In  order  to  strengthen  our  defenses  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  our  scientific 
capubliities  to  meet  the  cold  war  which  may 
currently  become  a  hot  war. 

In  some  ways,  it  is  ironic  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  considering  such  legislation 
at  a  time  when  the  tensions  between  the 
Eiist  and  the  West  have  rciched  an  all-time 
high.  The  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  wa.i  adopted  In  order  to  assist  stu- 
dents who  would  otherwise  flnanclslly  be 
unable  to  pursue  courses  that  would  en- 
hance Lheir  efTectiveneas  In  the  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

Title  I,  secUon  101  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  reads  us  follows: 

■"The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  tiie  security  of  the  Nation  requires  the 
fullest  development  of  the  mental  resources 
and  technical  skills  of  its  young  men  and 
women.  The  present  emergency  demands 
that  additional  and  mote  adequate  educa- 
tlonal  opportunities  be  made  available.  The 
defense  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the 
mastery  of  modern  techniques  developed 
from  complex  scientific  principles.  It  de- 
pends as  well  upon  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  new  principles,  new  tech- 
niques, and  new  knovrledge. 

"We  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  Identify 
and  educate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Na- 
tion This  requires  programs  that  will  give 
assurance  that  no  student  of  ability  will  be 
denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion because  of  financial  need;  will  correct 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  existing  Imbal- 
.-^mces  in  our  educational  programs  which 
have  led  to  an  insufficient  proportion  of  our 
population  educated  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  languages  and  trained 
in  technology. 

"The  Congress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  lcx:al  commu- 
nities have  and  must  retain  control  over 
and  primary  responsibility  for  public  edu- 
cation. The  national  Interest  requires,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  Government  give  as- 
sistance to  education  for  programs  which 
are  important  to  our  defense. 

"To  meet  the  present  education  emer- 
gency requires  additional  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government.  It  Is  therefore  the  pur- 
po.'ie  of  this  act  to  provide  substantial  as- 
sistance in  various  forms  to  Individuals,  and 
to  States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to 
insure  trained  manpower  of  sufBclcnt  qual- 
ity and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  de- 
fense needs  of  the  United  States." 

This  statement  establishes  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  In  enacting  this  legislation  was 
concerned  with  promoting  our  national  se- 
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curity  and  not  with  a  general  program  of 
aid  for  education.  American  technology, 
particularly  In  the  appllcatlcMW  of  aclence, 
has  been  acclaimed  throughout  the  world. 
It  Is  too  often  forgotten,  however,  that 
most  of  the  fundamental  sciences  upon 
which  this  technology  rests  were  first  de- 
veloped abroad.  This  applies  to  the  basic 
laws  of  physics  formulated  by  Oallleo,  an 
Italian;  Newton,  an  Bnglishman;  and  mc»^e 
recently,  Blnateln,  a  German. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  well  aware 
of  the  advances  in  the  chemical  Industry 
which  were  made  by  the  Germans  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  20th  century.  In  fact, 
until  after  World  War  I  America's  chemical 
industry  was  not  of  too  great  importance 
In  our  economy.  When  German  dyes, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  other  products  were 
denied  to  mb,  American  efforts  develop>ed  a 
fireemlnent  chemical  industry. 

While  America  was  the  first  Nation  to 
apply  atomic  energy,  the  basic  scientific  re- 
search In  nuclear  flaslon  stems  from  the 
studies  of  Rutherford  of  England,  Niels  Bohr 
of  Denmark,  Planck  of  Germany,  Madame 
Curie  of  Prance.  Enrico  Perml  of  Italy,  and 
countless  other  gifted  scholars.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
was  in  part  a  result  of  America's  awareness 
of  the  need  to  advance  our  basic  knowledge 
following  Russian  successes  in  the  eijrfora- 
tlon  of  our  space.  Here  again,  we  were 
assisted  by  the  experience  of  Wemher  von 
Brann.  a  gifted  German  scientist  who  be- 
came a  loyal  U.S.  cltlaen. 

All  of  those  who  provided  the  fundamental 
scientific  knowledge  upon  which  our  ad- 
vanced technology  reats  received  a  dlscl- 
jdlned  education  in  these  basic  fields  In 
other  countries  that  was  not  available  In 
most  of  our  educational  institutions  until 
recent  years.  We  had  a  vast  new  country 
to  develop  and  exploit,  and  our  efforts  were 
devoted  to  training  engineers  who  could  in- 
vent and  develop  eqTZlpment  which  applied 
the  knowledge  already  available.  Our  educa- 
tional institutions  were  concerned  with  the 
development  of  those  Instruments  of  produc- 
tion that  were  necessary  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum uae  oS  our  vast  resoinces. 

I  am  still  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that 
our  own  technology  Is  superior  to  the  Rus- 
stans  becmuse  under  our  security  system  we 
do  not  reveal  all  that  we  have  accomplished 
for  propaganda  purposes.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  we  do  enjoy  a  free  press,  any 
failures  are  Immediately  noted  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  entire  dvllized  world. 
This,  in  a  large  sense,  explains  Russia's 
claims  to  outdistancing  America's  perform- 
ance in  the  exploration  of  outer  space.  Yet, 
once  again,  It  Is  important  to  maintain  our 
perspective,  azxl  it  should  be  noted  that  moet 
of  the  satellites  presently  In  orbit  were 
launched  by  the  United  States  erf  America, 
and  not  by  Russia.  Purthermore,  they  have 
far  more  advanced  equipment  to  record  and 
transmit  pertinent  data  which  enhances  our 
knowledge  of  the  outer  atmosphere  than 
their  Russian  counterparts.  Our  military 
capabilities  have  been  demonstrated  by  the 
successfiil  launching  of  an  Atlas  missile  on 
Prlday.  May  20,  which  covered  a  range  from 
Cape  Canaveral  to  the  Indian  Ocean  below 
the  southern  tip  ot  Africa. 

A  report  submitted  by  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  on  May  24,  1969, 
reviews  the  position  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  world  of  today.  Portions  of 
this  document,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
group  of  our  leading  academic  scientists  in- 
cluding Dr.  James  R.  KlUlan.  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  erf  Technology, 
formerly  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology,  as  well  as  the 
iwesent  occupant  of  that  post.  Dr.  George 
B.  Klstiakowsky,  read  as  follows: 


"Science,  engineering,  and  technology 
have  obviously  been  responsible  for  a  host  of 
conspicuous  changes  at  all  levels  ot  our 
modem  civilization.  There  la  much  reason 
to  expect  that  such  changes  will  continue, 
and  wiU  Indeed  accelerate.  There  Is  no  way 
to  turn  back  the  clock  or  to  turn  off  scien- 
tific advance.  There  will  be  no  International 
moratorium  cm  science  or  technology.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  on  the  most 
practical  grounds,  must  accept  and  support 
these  propositions.  By  Ignoring  them,  or  by 
fostering  them  only  with  reserve,  they  could 
doom  their  Nation  to  unnecessary  weakness 
and  backwardness  In  a  world  where  other 
nations  are  not  so  fooUsh.  Alfred  N(Mrth 
Whitehead  said  in  191«: 

"  'In  the  conditions  of  modem  life  the 
rule  Is  absolute:  The  race  which  does  not 
value  trained  intelligence  is  doomed.  Not 
all  your  heroism,  not  all  your  social  charm, 
not  all  your  wit,  not  all  yotir  victories  on  land 
or  at  sea.  can  move  back  the  finger  of  fate. 
Today  we  maintain  ourselves.  Tomcarrow 
science  will  have  moved  forward  yet  one 
more  step,  and  there  will  be  no  appeal  from 
the  Judgment  which  will  then  be  jwonounced 
on  the  uneducated.' 

"This  is  even  more  forcibly  apparent  in 
1959  than  It  was  in  1916.  It  follows  that  we 
must  educate  more,  and  especially  we  must 
educate  better  scientists  and  engineers.  But 
this  is  not  enough.  We  must  have  trained 
specialists  in  many  fields.  Even  then  we 
would  not  be  successful  if,  having  such 
specialists,  the  American  people  were  merely 
to  applaud  and  reward  them  for  their  con- 
tributions while  still  thinking  of  them  as 
useful  strangers,  dimly  understood  and  more 
feared  than  admired.  Hence,  we  must  also 
cultivate  a  widespread  dedicatlcMi  to  and  re- 
spect tor  learning  in  all  fields,  and  a  deep 
understanding  between  the  public  and  the 
experts. 

"GROWTB   or  SCIXNCZ 

"The  story  of  man  has  from  the  very  be- 
ginning involved  his  progress  in  tb«  conquest 
of  nature,  and,  less  successfully,  his  ^ort 
to  understand  himself  and  to  live  amicably 
with  his  fellow  men.  Here  we  are  concerned 
with  the  accelerating  conquest  of  nature 
which  began  in  prehistory  and  proceeded  In 
spite  of  superstitions,  of  magic,  and  of 
taboos.  Yet  modern  science  had  its  begin- 
nings only  300  years  ago,  and  since  then  our 
ability  to  understand  nature  has  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  at  an  ever-accelerating 
rate.  Twentieth -century  advances  In  the 
techniques  of  research  In  applied  science,  re- 
placing the  simpler  process  of  invention,  have 
aided  the  explosive  growth  of  modern  indus- 
trial societies. 

"Science  affects  the  life  of  every  contem- 
porary man  every  day.  It  conditions  deci- 
sions that  need  to  be  made  by  his  govern- 
ment on  many  matters,  including  national 
defense,  foreign  policy,  and  public  health. 
It  affects  the  decisions  made  by  individuals 
on  btislness  problems,  on  selecting  a  com- 
munity in  which  to  live,  on  choosing  an 
automobile,  a  record  player,  or  perhaps  even 
a  dentifrice.  If  an  Individual  is  Ignorant  of 
science  he  must  guess  what  to  do  or  else  be- 
lieve what  he  is  told.  Even  if  he  Is  told 
what  to  do  by  an  expert,  he  has  no  way  to 
check  on  this  advice  or  even  to  understand 
it.  This  unhappy  predicament  Is  precisely 
that  of  most  citizens  of  the  United  States 
today.  Their  fate  in  important  matters  and 
in  trivial  matters  alike  may  thua  be  decided 
without  their  participation.  And  it  will  not 
be  otherwise  so  long  as  they  remain  Illiterate 
about  science  and  technology. 

"The  march  of  science  and  technology  Is 
of  growing  Importance  to  every  American  as 
a  citizen.  Congress  regularly  appropriates 
huge  siuns  for  scientific  research  and  even 
larger  ones  for  engineering  and  devtiopment; 
yet  a  majority  of  the  Toter*  have  Httto  grasp 
of  what  this  is  all  about.     Do  we,  for  ex- 


ample, seek  to  make  shots  at  the  Moon,  or 
send  v^iiclea  to  Mars,  in  order  to  extend 
scientiflc  knowledg*  akme — and,  if  so,  how 
much  Is  that  effort  worth?  Is  our  primary 
purpose  to  launch  such  vehicles  before  the 
Russians  do  for  the  sake  of  impressing  the 
rest  of  the  world?  Then  how  much  are  siich 
achievements  worth?  To  what  extent  do 
these  q>ace  ventures  attain  primarily  a 
strengthening  ot  our  military  capabilities? 
If  our  space  ventures  essay  all  of  these  pur- 
poses simultaneously,  we  must  still  have 
Judgment  on  the  weight  to  be  given  to  each 
purpose.  To  be  able  to  think  beyond  the 
press  releases  and  publicity  statements,  to 
understaiul  the  background  of  national  de- 
bate req\iires  a  greater  comprehension  of 
space  problems  than  that  provided  by  sci- 
ence fiction  or  the  comic  strip. 

"Yet  the  field  of  space  research  is  only  one 
important  field  of  modern  technology  which 
is  of  concern  to  the  average  citizen.  There 
are  other  fields  involving  communications, 
transportation,  and  human  health.  But  are 
there  still  others  which  we  do  not  recognize 
at  all?  Is  it  because  no  comparable  sputnik 
hjtjt  awakened  us?  The  shocks  provided  by 
achievement  elsewhere  may  not  be  an  ade- 
quate guide  to  our  progress  or  otu*  efforts. 
A  national  etiact  Is  required  to  strengthen 
our  scientific  and  technological  efforts  In  all 
fields,  aimed  at  the  advance  of  knowledge 
and  the  enhancement  of  the  general  welfare. 
In  a  democracy  such  an  effort  can  succeed 
only  If  it  has  widespread  public  understand- 
ing and  support. 

"In  a  frontier  society,  such  as  that  of 
America  of  100  years  ago,  it  was  natural 
that  physical  prowess  and  bravery,  inherent 
In  the  pioneer,  should  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem.  Today  the  frontier  is  Intel- 
lectual; the  scholar,  the  resetirch  worker, 
tlie  scientist,  the  engineer,  the  teacher  are 
the  pioneers. 

"Until  recent  years  the  total  intellectual 
capMiclties  of  our  Nation  have  never  really 
been  fully  challenged.  But  they  are  being 
challenged  today.  Our  Intellectual  resources 
wrUl  be  adequate  to  meet  our  needs  only  if 
all  the  brain  power  of  our  population  is  fully 
developed  and  utilized.  Well-trained  minds 
are  among  the  most  critical  of  oiir  present 
national  assets  among  the  scarcest  and 
most  valuable  of  our  resources. 

"Fortunately,  Americans  of  high  talent 
can  be  found  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor, in  teaching  and  in  mtisic.  in  art  and 
in  craft,  in  science  and  in  economics:  we 
have  produced  brilliant  clergymen  and  phl- 
lo60[khera.  engineers  and  lawyers,  doctors  and 
politicians.  We  need  high-quality  leader- 
ship in  all  these  fields:  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  young  potentials  for  such 
high-quality  leadership  are  developed  and 
not  wasted.  To  this  end  intellectual  ex- 
cellence needs  to  be  fostered,  rewarded,  and 
applauded.  Though  the  star  athlete  may 
remain  a  hero,  it  Is  now  evident  that  an 
even  deeper  recognition  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  scholar.  An  enhancement  of  the 
Nation's  desire  to  leam  and  an  Increase  in 
Its  respect  for  Intellectual  excellence  have 
become  essential  to  national  progress,  and 
even  to  survival.  Whatever  Importance  we 
may  attach  to  the  acquisition  of  physical 
and  mechanical  or  social  sklUs.  they  must 
not  be  mistaken  for.  or  replace,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  intellectual  competence. 

"It  Is  true  that  as  the  schoolchild  grows 
Into  the  adult,  he  must  accept  adult  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  member  of  a  family,  a 
member  of  society,  and  a  wage  earner.  But 
It  does  not  follow  that  schools  should  over- 
emphaslite  vocational  skills  or  personal  ad- 
justment and  social  techniques  at  the  ex- 
pense of  intellectual  subjects.  When  social 
and  technological  change  took  place  more 
slowly  than  It  does  now.  It  was  sometimes 
pcosible  for  one  generatkm  directly  to  teach 
the  next  the  praetieal  skills  that  experience 
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had  developed.  But  social  and  technological 
change  are  now  taking  place  too  rapidly  for 
this  kind  of  Instruction  to  be  the  best 
method  of  preparation  for  adult  responsi- 
bilities. The  vocational  neceesltlee  remain, 
but  the  best  help  otir  schools  can  now  give 
many  students  Is  an  Intelligent  understtmd- 
Ing  of  the  world  In  which  they  live — a  basis 
on  which  they  can  begin  to  think  and  learn 
for  themselves  so  that  they  will  not  be  lost 
or  supine  In  the  changing  world  of  tomcnrrow. 

"There  Is  much  more  to  learn  than  there 
was  100  years  ago  and  hence  the  learning 
process  must  be  made  more  efficient  at  every 
level.  Time  is  precious  In  each  student's 
life  so  there  Is  an  evident  necessity  to  ex- 
amine our  methods  of  teaching  and  learning 
and  to  work  Imaginatively  on  every  possible 
way  of  Improving  them.  But  at  this  point 
we  face  the  distressing  fact  that  good 
teachers  are  now  In  short  supply  In  all  fields 
and  at  all  levels  and  that  they  are  going  to 
be  in  shorter  supply  In  the  future. 

"At  the  college  and  university  level. 
teachers  with  Ph.  D.  degrees  are  Important 
because  of  their  more  extended  training  In 
scholarship  and  research.  In  the  recent 
past  some  40  percent  of  such  facviltles  have 
held  Ph.  D.'s,  but  the  prospects  tor  the 
future  are  that  there  will  be  a  further  de- 
cline. 

"The  National  Science  Foundation,  In 
1956.  estimated  that  we  must  have  300,000 
c«  more  new  college  teachers  by  1970  If  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  our  needs.  Prospects 
tor  filling  even  40  percent  of  these  positions 
with  Ph.  D.  recipients  are  very  slim.  Some 
authoritative  sources  have  indicated  that 
we  will  provide  only  20  or  25  percent.  In 
fact,  the  National  Education  Association  has 
found  in  studying  newly  employed  college 
teachers,  that  the  percentage  holding  earned 
docti^'s  degrees  dropped  steadily  from  31.4 
percent  in  1953-54  to  23.5  percent  in  1966- 
57. 

""Hiere  were  only  260  students  In  the 
country  in  1957-68  who  took  Ph.  D.'a  in 
mathematics;  500  in  physics;  1000  in  chem- 
istry; 650  In  all  engineering  fields;  many  of 
these,  of  covirse,  will  not  go  Into  teaching 
at  all. 

"High  school  science  teachers  come  from 
teachers'  colleges,  from  liberal  arts  colleges, 
and  from  universities  where  they  have  taken 
either  a  majcv  or  a  minor  in  science,  with 
perhaps  some  education  courses  to  meet 
certification  requirements.  The  present 
corps  of  fxill  and  part-time  high  school 
teachers  of  science  and  mathematics  of  all 
kinds  numbers  about  140,000  and  the  annual 
loss  Is  about  10  percent.  Thus  merely  to 
replace  those  who  leave,  and  taking  no  ac- 
count of  Increased  student  population. 
14,000  new  teachers  would  be  needed  each 
year.  But  secondary  school  populations 
will  increase  at  least  50  percent  by  1969. 
Thus  merely  to  maintain  oiu-  present  in- 
adequacies we  will  need  to  increase  Input 
each  year  until  by  1969  it  Is  at  least  21,000 
new  science  teachers  each  year." 

The  statements  from  the  report  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee 
clearly  show  the  need  of  our  developing  our 
potential  of  gifted  jrouth  so  that  not  only 
can  we  c<xnpete  effectively  in  the  contest 
with  the  Russians,  but  also  secure  the  sup- 
port of  the  luiderdeveloped  countries  who 
will  loc^  to  us  for  leadership  In  today's  world 
of  technology. 

We  all  remember  that  when  sputnik  came 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  in  this  country 
became  determined  that  we  would  as  a  na- 
tion reduce  any  possible  scientific  gap  that 
might  exist  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sputnik  iHX>ved  that  the  Russians  were 
far  more  advanced  in  the  fields  of  rocketry 
and  space  exploration  than  America  had  esti- 
mated. In  the  light  of  this  situation  Ckm- 
gress  would  have  been  derelict  in  its  duty 
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Itjnot  enacted  legislation  within  its  pow- 

jrotect  the  national  welfare. 

enactment  of  the  National  Defense 

Act  Into  PubUc  Law  864  of 'the 

Congress  on  September  2.  1958  marks  a 

a  In  am  efforts  to  promote  science 

technology.     Previously     the     Federal 

through  the  National  Science 

and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 

1  Lad  granted  fellowships  to  further  our 

position  in  the  fields  of  atomic  en- 

t  the  natural  and  social  sciences. 

idl  recall  that  when  the  National  De- 

Sdueatlon  Act  became  law  It  contained 

requirement  that  every  individual  who 

benefits  under  the  act  shall  have  to 

oath   of   allegiance  and   execute   a 

Cbnununist  affidavit. 

tajubbub  was  raised   last  year  in  some 

circles  about  the  oath  and  affidavit 

and  as  a  consequence  thereof 

and  Public  Welfare  Committee  re- 

a  bill  which  would  repeal  both  the 

und   the   affidavit.     The  recommenda- 

the  committee  met  strong  objections 

Senate  fioor  and  there  was  a  regroup- 

forces  behind  a  so-called  compromise 

which  called  for  repeal  of  the  non- 

affldavlt  only.    A  slim  majority  of 

quickly  ran  up  the  hill  to  approve 

compromise  and  after  taking  a  look  at  It 

dissatisfied  with  its  action  and  the 

then    proceeded    to    send    back    the 

controversy  to  the  Senate  Labor  and 

Welfare  Committee. 

speech  In  support  of  his  motion  to 

the  bill  repealing  the  non-Com- 

affldavlt  the  distinguished   Senator 

1  joulslana  summed  up  the  mood  of  the 

when  he  said : 
I  eems  to  me  that  when  the  loyalty,  the 
and  the  safety  of  a  nation  are  In- 
if  the  Senate  can  come   no   nearer 
than  to  decide  the  issue  by  the 
of  a  single  vote,  it  Is  evident  that 
consideration  has  not  been  given 
Issue,   because  certainly  there  Is  no 
among  us  on  the  question  of  our 
to  protect  this  Nation." 
Long  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  was 
to  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  49  yeas 
ilays. 

lebruary  1960  a  majorlty^f  the  Senate 

and  Public  Welfare  Cc«nmlttee  ordered 

S.  2929,  a  bill  which  would  leave  the 

allegiance  requirement  in  the  Na- 

Defense  Education  Act  but  remove  the 

Cpmmunist  affidavit  requirement.     This 

is  nothing  new.    It  is  the  same  old 

compromise     which     the    Senate 

deemed  unacceptable  last  year. 

indeed  ironic  that  a  majority  of  the 

Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 

fl^ds  Itself  In  the  unenviable  position 

to  advance  concepts  and  language 

hitherto  roundly  condemned  as  dls- 

and  ineffective. 

year  the  committee  opposed  the  loy- 

o4th  requirement  observing  ( 1 )   that  It 

as  a  security  measure,  (2)  that 

with   the   operations   and    ob- 

of  the  National   Defense  Education 

)  that  It  casts  doubt  upon  the  loyalty 

members  of  the  educational  commu- 

(4)   that  it  raises  a  serious  constl- 

problem. 

this   question   in   my   individual 
4ontalned  In  the  committee  report  and 
again  now:  How  can  the  committee 
us  to  follow  a  path  it  has  found  to  be 
with  inequity  and  unrighteousness? 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Labor 
that  affidavits  have  their  short - 
as  security  measures  but  I  do  not 
that  we  should  remove  the  affidavit 
from  the  law  until  a  more  pro- 
device  has  been  found  to  replace  it. 
not  think  that  a  majority  of  the 
people  want  members  of  the  Com- 
Party  or  other  subrersive  organlza- 
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tlons  to  get  grants  or  loans  under  a  program 
which  was  set  up  to  Improve  our  national 
defense.  This  is  the  reason  I  intend  to  speak 
at  length  today. 

The  Communist  conspiracy,  which  8eek.s 
to  destroy  all  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
which  we  cherish  and  hold  dear,  has  always 
approached  America  as  a  special  target. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  In  a  national 
magazine,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  drove 
sharply  home  the  grim  facts  about  Commu- 
nist penetration  of  ovir  national  life. 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Hoover  had  to  say: 

"Never  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  receive 
reliable  reports  on  Communist  activities  In 
many  different  parts  of  the  Nation.  Almoet 
no  field  of  our  society  Is  Immune  to  them." 

In  their  untiring  efforts  to  shape  the 
thinking  and  attitudes  of  what  they  term 
the  "masses."  Director  Hoover  says,  and  I 
quote :  "The  Reds  have  always  devoted  much 
attention  to  Idea-molding  fields,  such  as 
education,  the  press,  radio,  and  television. 
Here,  too,  they  are  still  dangerously  active." 

Mr.  Hoover  nuikee  it  lumilstakably  clear 
that  the  vast  majority  of  American  teachers 
are  loyal  citizens.  Tet,  he  points  out  that 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  Communist  Party 
has  members  at  work  In  every  kind  of  educa- 
tional institution.  This  Is  how  he  char- 
acterizes the  Red  strategy : 

"Being  good  tacticians,  the  Communists 
realize  that  one  concealed  party  member  in 
education  may  be  worth  a  doaen  in  less 
strategic  fields,  and  some  of  their  more  suc- 
cessful propagandists  in  this  area  have  In- 
fiuenced,  and  are  infiuenclng,  the  ideas  of 
thousands  of  young  people." 

In  January  of  1960,  Director  Hoover  of  the 
FBI  appeared  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  to  discuss  the  17th 
National  Convention  of  the  Communist 
Party  USA.  This  is  the  warning  Mr.  Hoover 
gave  on  that  occasion : 

"Profaning  the  very  meaning  and  spirit  of 
the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  by  opening  its 
sinister  conclave  with  our  national  anthem, 
Communist  Party  USA  convened  its  17th 
national  convention  on  December  10,  1959. 
in  a  hotel  in  New  York  City's  Harlem  section. 
Four  days  later  the  same  200  delegates  rep- 
resenting other  Conununlsts  throughout  our 
Nation,  adjourned  In  a  state  of  Jubilance. 

"And  well  they  might  feel  In  high  spirits — 
because  the  Communist  Party  USA  emerged 
from  this  convention  more  powerful,  more 
unified,  and  even  more  of  a  menace  to  our 
Republic." 

In  the  view  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  most  significant  achievement 
of  the  Communist  Party  convention  was  the 
welding  of  the  party  into  a  solidly  unified, 
aggressive  force,  behind  the  militant,  devi- 
ous, and  ruthless  leadership  of  Ous  Hall, 
ex-convict  and  an  avowed  enemy  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  to 
the  radio  and  television  Interviews  con- 
ducted at  the  Communist  Party  convention 
wherein  Gus  Hall,  party  leader,  stated  that 
the  American  public  definitely  has  under- 
estimated the  size  and  Influence  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  U.S.A.  According  to  Hoover, 
Hall  added  that  the  Communists  in  this 
country  should  make  even  greater  strides 
toward  Increasing  its  alrefuly  growing  num- 
ber of  members.  Hall  boasted  that  the 
party  is  "growing  in  Industry  and  youth" 
due  mainly  to  the  change  in  political  cli- 
mate. 

Andrew  Ilylnskl  of  New  York  City,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department,  displayed  to  a 
Hotise  of  Representatives  committee  last 
year,  samples  of  typical  Communist  propa- 
ganda periodicals  published  abroad  and  sent 
into  the  United  States  destined  to  student 
groups  In  schools  and  colleges.     Mr,  Ilylnskl 
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stated  that  every  school  and  college  in  the 
United  States  Is  directly  or  indirectly  the 
recipient  of  some  of  these  Communist  prop- 
aganda publications. 

A  spot  check  of  the  volume  of  Conmiunlst 
propaganda  destined  to  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States  was  made  over  a  12- 
month  period  in  1950  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, Mr.  Ilylnskl  stated.  The  result  of  the 
spot  check  showed  that  at  least  30Q.0OO 
packages  of  Communist  propaganda  destined 
to  .schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States 
were  processed  through  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans during  this  12-month  period.  Mr 
Ilyinski  further  stated  that  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  where  the  spot  check  was  made,  is 
one  of  the  lesser  ports  of  entry  from  the 
standpoint  of  Communist  propaganda,  and 
that  a  heavier  volume  of  thi^:  material  Is 
coming  Into  the  United  States  by  way  of 
approximately  40  other  ports  of  entry  It 
is  clear  from  the  statement  of  this  distin- 
guished C'.istoms  official  that  last  year  up- 
ward of  12  million  packages  of  Communist 
propaganda  went  to  American  colleges  and 
universities. 

I  again  quote  from  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover's 
comments  on  the  proceedings  of  the  17th 
National  Ccnveiition  of  the  US  C  mmniim 
Party  In  December  1959.     He  said: 

"If  for  a  moment  any  American  considers 
the  Communist  to  be  blind  to  opportunity, 
let  him  consider  this  vile  tactic  which  came 
out  of  the  17th  national  convention: 

"It  Is  obvious  to  the  Communists  that,  if 
its  party  is  to  survive,  It  must  attract  the 
youth  of  this  Nation.  As  newspapers  and 
other  media  reveal  almost  daily,  many  of 
America's  Juveniles  are  In  a  state  of  up- 
heaval— adult  authority  and  mornllty  have 
been  sptirned  to  the  jxilnt  where  Juvenile  nr- 
rests  In  this  countrv  in  1958  increased  8  per- 
cent over  the  preceding  year. 

"During  the  convention,  an  Illinois  Com- 
munist took  note  of  the  Juvenile  delinquency 
situation  and  proposed  that  If  'we*  provide 
them  with  a  place  to  go  and  with  activities, 
they  will  not  be  so  delinquent,  'we'  (the 
Communists)  can  move  them  in  a  positive 
direction. 

"What  can  be  more  desplcabl*  or  dan- 
gerous to  our  democracy  than  this  sort  of 
Red  Pled  Piper  trickery?" 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Communists  will 
step  at  nothing  In  order  to  penetrate  every 
segment  of  our  society.  One  of  the  prime 
targets  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  is  our 
youth.  It  has  always  occupied  a  top  posi- 
tion in  Communist  activities,  and  the  resolu- 
tion recently  passed  at  the  December  19.^9 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party  clearly 
illustrates  the  new  designs  and  plans  for  the 
subversion  of  our  young  people.  The  reso- 
lution states: 

"The  incoming  national  committee  with- 
in a  period  of  no  more  than  30  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  this  convention,  shall 
appoint  a  full-time  director  of  youth  affairs 
and  establish  a  functioning  national  commis- 
sion on  youth  affairs  composed  of  youth  and 
adult  members.  This  commission,  amongst 
other  things,  shall  Issue  a  regular  national 
party  youth  bulletin.  We  urge  that  in  a 
brief  period  of  time  those  State  committees 
which  have  not  done  so.  shall  establish  po- 
litical and  organizational  responsibility  for 
youth  affairs." 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hoover  himself  that  "the  Com- 
munist Party  remains  deeply  interested  In 
the  American  college  student." 

The  aim  of  the  Communist  Party  to  rob 
young  people  of  their  birthright  by  destroy- 
ing their  faith  in  our  Republic  was  clearly 
stated  in  an  appeal  to  the  college  students 
by  the  FBI  chief  entitled  "Communism  and 
the  College  Student": 

"You,  the  college  student,  whether  or  not 
yon  realize  ft.  are  the  rich  earth  which  the 


Communist  conspirator  hopes  to  kill.  Your 
mind  Is  the  soil  in  which  he  hopes  to  plant 
alien  seed.  Your  subsequent  acts  are  the 
products  whose  growth  he  strives  to  direct. 
The  harvest  which  he  seeks  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment." 

It  Is  inconceivable  to  me.  to  strike  out 
the  non-Communist  affidavit  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  without  adopt- 
ing another  means  of  affording  the  Federal 
Government  some  measure  of  protection 
:'g;iir.$t  those  w^ho  may  be  recipients  of  bene- 
fits while  advocating  the  overthrow  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government  by  Ille- 
gal mcUiods. 

Because  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  do  not  want  members  of 
Ihe  Communist  Party  or  other  subversive 
groups  to  get  grants  or  loans  under  a  pro- 
gram which  was  set  up  to  improve  our  na- 
tional defence,  I  intend  to  epeak  at  length 
todiiy   in   opposition   to   the   committee  bill. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  shall 
advunce.  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  several 
contentions  which  I  feel  are  well  docu- 
mented. These  contentions  may  be  enu- 
merated as  follows: 

First.  I  contend  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment conditions  its  financial  assistance  to 
a  great  number  of  groups  with  security  re- 
quirements and  that  the  argument  that  put- 
ting security  provisions  la  defense  education 
programs  Is  discriminatory,  is  an  argument 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

.Second.  I  contend  that  contrary  to  the 
impresii. 'Q  created  by  those  who  support 
the  commit'ce-reparted  bill,  what  is  in- 
volved here  today  is  not  only  the  possible 
repeal  of  the  iion-Communlst  affidavit  provi- 
sion as  it  applies  to  undergraduate  students 
seeking  loans,  but  also  the  repeal  of  the 
noii-Communlst  affidavit  provision  as  It  ap- 
plies to  four  different  categories  of  graduate 
students  who  get  cash  grants  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Third.  I  contend  that  S.  2929  will  not 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
because.  If  enacted  Into  law.  Individuals  who 
join  the  Communist  Party  while  receiving 
National  Defense  Education  Act  benefits 
would  be   guilty  of  no  criminal   offense. 

Fourth.  I  contend  that  even  If  a  person 
were  a  Communist  at  the  time  he  made  ap- 
plication for  a  national  defense  education 
grant  or  loan,  he  might  still  be  able  to  avoid 
conviction  if  S.  2929  is  enacted  Into  law. 

Fifth.  I  contend  that  although  the  oath 
and  aflidavlt  provisions  In  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  could  be  utilized  to 
punish  an  Individual  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  at  the  time  he  made 
application  for  a  grant  or  loan,  there  Is 
grave  doubt  about  the  fact  that  an  individ- 
ual could  be  punished  if  he  Joined  the 
Communist  Party  after  he  had  made  appli- 
cation for  such  beneflts. 

Sixth.  I  contend  that  existing  Internal 
security  statutes  are  not  adequate  to  pro- 
tect the  Federal  Government  from  Individ- 
uals who  apply  for  or  receive  benefits  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  while 
belonging  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Seventh.  I  contend  that  my  amendment 
has  more  merit  than  the  provisions  present- 
ly in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
because  it  requires  no  oath  or  affidavit  to 
which  some  people  object  for  religious  or 
other  reasons,  and  my  amendment  will  have 
an  impact  only  upon  the  guilty  and  the  in- 
nocent are  affected  by  both  the  committee 
bill  and  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

Eighth.  I  contend  that  under  my  amend- 
ment It  would  be  a  crime  for  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  another  subversive 
organization  US  apply  for  or  accept  grants 
or  loans  under  the  defense  education  pro- 
gram while — on  the  other  hand — individuals 
who  Join  the  Communist  Party,  after  mak- 


ing application  for  grants  or  loans,  could 
escape  conviction  under  both  existing  law 
and  the  committee-reported  bill. 

1.  THX  nOEXAL  OOVERKMXNT  CONDmONS  rrS 
riNAMCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  A  CRXMT  NTTMBER 
OF  CBOUPS  WTTH  SECI-TUTY  EEQriREMENTS 
AND  THE  ABGUMENT  THAT  PtTTTINC  .SECURrTT 
PKOVISIONS  IN  DEFENSE  EDrCATION  PROGRAMS 
IS  OrSCRIMINATOSY  IS  AN  ARGUMENT  WTTHOUT 
FOUNDATION  IN  FACT 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  my  first  contention — 
that  the  Federal  Government  conditions  Its 
financial  assistance  to  a  great  number  of 
groups  with  security  requirements  and  tliat 
the  argument  that  putting  security  provi- 
sions In  defense  education  programs  Is  dis- 
criminatory Is  an  argument  without  founda- 
tion In  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  t>een  throughout  my 
lifetime  a  supporter  of  academic  freedom — 
b\it  I  distinguish  academic  freedom  from 
academic  special  privilege.  And  I  contend 
that  if  anything  academic  is  at  issue  today 
it  is  special  privilege  and  not  freedom. 

The  rafters  of  the  Senate  Chamber  have 
rung  with  a  cry  that  the  non-Communist  affi- 
davit required  by  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  is  discriminatory:  the  rafters 
of  the  Senate  have  also  been  shaken  with  the 
cry  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
condition  Its  assistance  to  other  groups, 
only  students  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  Mr.  President,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

Federal  employees 

Loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimers  of  subversive 
affiliation  are  required  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. Public  Law  330  was  an  enactment, 
in  permanent  form,  of  a  previous  restriction 
against  the  employment  of  subversive  per- 
sons In  the  Federal  Government  which  ap- 
peared in  appropriation  acts.  This  law 
states : 

"No  person  shall  accept  or  hold  office  or 
employment  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof.  Includ- 
ing wholly  owned  Government  corporations, 
who— 

"(1(  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  con- 
stitirtional  form  of  government  In  the 
United  States; 

"(2)  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  in  the  United 
States,  knowing  that  such  organization  so 
advocates." 

Public  Law  330  provides  that  everyone 
entering  Federal  employment  mtist  execute 
an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  his  employ- 
ment does  not  and  will  not  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  act. 

Department  of  Defense 

Section  624  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Appropriations  Act  of  1959  (recurring  appro- 
priation act  provision)  reads: 

"No  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
shall  be  expended  for  the  support  of  any 
formally  enrolled  student  In  basic  courses 
of  the  Senior  Division,  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  who  has  not  executed  a  cer- 
tificate of  loyalty,  or  loyalty  oath  In  such 
form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense." 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  figures,  there  are  about 
155.000  coUege  students  enrolled  in  ROTC 
units  across  the  Nstion  during  the  current 
school  year.  Interestingly  enough,  the  num- 
ber of  ROTC  students  Is  more  than  double 
the  total  number  of  college  students  benefit- 
ing from  the  Federal  loan  program — 68,162 
studenU  ss  of  November  1.  1968.  There  has 
been  no  hue  and  cry  that  our  ROTC  stu- 
dents are  discriminated  against,  and  as  far 
as  I  know,  not  one  single  Senator  has  re- 
ceived a  letter  indicating  that  these  students 
should  not  have  to  take  the  loyalty  oath  and 
non-Oomnranlst  affidavit. 
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Offlce  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 

Section  403(b)  of  the  Federal  CiTll  De- 
fense Act  of  1950  provides  that  each  person, 
other  than  a  Federal  employee,  who  U  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  a  State  or  local  organiza- 
tion for  Civil  Defense,  shall,  before  entering 
upon  his  duties,  take  an  oath  In  writing  be- 
fore a  person  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
which  oaths  shall  be  substantially  as  that 
cited  In  the  section. 

In  other  words,  any  civil  defense  person, 
even  though  not  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  has  to  take  an  oath,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  It  Is  highly  unlikely 
that  he  will  have  any  contact  whatsoever 
with  secret  material. 

National  Science  Foundation 

Loyalty  oath  and  nonsubverslve  affidavit 
requirements  are  found  In  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1050.  The  statute 
requires  a  loyally  affidavit  and  oath  of  alle- 
giance from  persons  receiving  payments  un- 
der Foundation  scholarships  or  fellowships. 

Department  of  Interior 
Section  376.3.6  of  the  Departmental  man- 
ual states  that  a  prospective  representative 
who  wants  to  represent  employees  in  labor - 
management  negotiations  may  be  required 
to  submit  affidavits  of  nonafflllation  with 
the  Communist  Party  or  other  subversive 
organizations. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Public  Law  85-766  specifies  that  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  used  to  confer  fellow- 
ships on  certain  Individuals.  The  terms  of 
appointment,  which  the  prospective  fellow 
agrees  to  in  a  letter  of  acceptance,  include  a 
declaration  that  he  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  Is  not  a  Commxinist  or  Fascist,  that  he 
does  not  advocate  and  Is  not  a  member  of  an 
organization  that  advocates,  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence.  In  addition,  the  prospec- 
tive fellow  is  required  to  complete  a  per- 
sonnel security  questionnaire. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 

The  regulations  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  provide  that  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  a  tralneeship  award  under  sec- 
tion 7(a)(3)  of  the  act,  an  individual  must 
have  "executed  and  filed  with  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  an  affidavit  that 
he  does  not  advocate,  and,  is  not  a  member 
of  any  (»Y^iil2ation  that  advocates  or 
teaches,  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence,  or  by  any  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  methods." 

Another  section  of  the  regulations  im- 
poses an  Identical  requirement  with  respect 
to  eligibility  for  a  research  fellowship  under 
section  7  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act. 

The  regulations  under  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  require  a  loyalty  oath  and  dis- 
claimer in  order  to  be  eligible  for  regular 
Public  Health  Service  research  fellowships 
and  for  National  Institutes  of  Health  traln- 
eeship awards. 

Workers  in  private  industry 
It  is  not  conunonly  known  but  under  the 
language  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1050, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  authorized  to 
proclaim  a  list  of  private  enterprises,  such 
as  plants,  factories,  mines,  railroads,  etc.,  in 
which  It  would  be  unlawful  for  any  member 
of  a  Oommunlst  organization  to  hold  office 
CM-  employment.  This  is  true  even  though 
the  workers  in  these  private  facilities  get  no 
benefits  at  all  from  the  Federal  Government. 
We  should  all  remember  very  distinctly 
that  until  last  year  all  officers  of  labor  organ- 
izations were  required  to  file  loyalty  oaths 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In 
order  for  their  unions  to  make  use  of  the 


Board'4  authcHity  to  settle  employee  repre- 

n  and  unfair  labor  practice  disputes. 

Congress  did  away  with  the  non-Com- 

affidavlt  reqiilrement  affecting  union 

but  It  replaced  It  with  provisions  of 

are  far  more  sweeping  and  far  more 
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504  of  the  Labor  Management  Re- 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1950  contains 
sigblflcant  prohibition  in  these  words: 
person  who  Is,  or  has  been,  a  member 
Oommunlst  Party  •  •  •  shall  serve 
as  an  officer,  director,  trustee,  member 
executive  board  or  similar  governing 
business  agent,  manager,  organizer,  or 
employee  (other  than  as  an  employee 
exclusively  clerical  or  custodial 
of  any  labor  organization,  or 
as  a  labor  relations  consultant  to  a 
engaged  in  an  industry  or  activity 
commerce,  or  as  an  officer,  director, 
or  employee  (other  than  as  an  em- 
performing  exclusively  clerical  or  cus- 
iutles)  of  any  group  or  association  of 
employers  dealing  with  any  labor  organiza- 
tion 
during 
of  his 
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or  for  5  years  after  the  termination 
membership  in  the  Oonununlst  Party, 
person  who  willfully  violates  this 
sectlori  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOC, 
or  imi  risoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both." 
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provision   In  the  new  labor   reform 

wliich  makes  It  a  crime  for  a  Conunu- 

hold  office  In  any  association  of  em- 

or  labor  union  was  inserted  by  the 

of     Representatives.       Interestingly 

iglk,   not   one    single   motion   was   made 

coiiference   or   in   the   House   of  Repre- 

es  to  strike  the  antisubversive  fea- 

the  new  law. 

only  is  it  a  crime  for  a  man  to  hold 
a  labor  union  or  employer  assocla- 
he  is  presently  a  Communist,  but  the 
also  makes  it  a  crime  for  an  ex- 
Commbnist  to  serve  in  this  capacity  if  he 
was  a  party  niember  within  5  years  prior  to 
the  tli^e  he  got  his  position. 

Employees  of  the  Government 
At  1ftie  request  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  La^or  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Library  of 
performed  a  survey  of  all  the  de- 
and  many  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Federajl  Government  to  ascertain  which  ones 
requlri!  loyalty  oaths  or  disclaimers  of  sub- 
afflliatlon.  This  survey  Indicates 
t}iere  are  a  number  of  agencies  which 
not  mentioned  today.  Including  the 
'  Administration,  the  General  Serv- 
^dmlnistration.  the  Foreign  Claims 
Conunisslon,  and  the  Depart- 
the  Treasury,  which  require  claim- 
other  people  who  are  not  working 
Federal  Government,  to  complete 
affidav  ts  concerning  subversive  activities  or 
affiliations 

For 
I 
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PTTBLIC    LAW    330    AND    KXECXJTIVE    ORDER    10450 

PuMlc   Law    330    was   an   enactment    in 

permanent   form    of    a    previous    restriction 

the  employment  of  subversive  per- 

the  Federal  Government  which  ap- 

In  appr(H>rlatlon  acts.    This  law  states 

:io  person  shall  accept  or  hold  office 

em9lo3rment  in  the  Government   of  the 

States  or  any  agency  thereof,  includ- 

wbblly  owned  Government  corporations. 
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:he  benefit  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

subedit  for  the  Record  the  following  per- 

portions  of   the  Library  of   Congress 
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that 

or 

United 

ing 

who — 

'(1  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  con- 
stltutldnal  form  of  Government  In  the 
United  States; 


"  '(2)  is  a  member  of  an  organization  that 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  Government  in  the  United 
States,  knowing  that  such  organization  so 
advocates.' 

"Except  for  persons  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  less  than 
60  dajrs  for  sudden  emergency  work  in- 
volving the  loss  of  human  life  or  the  de- 
struction of  property.  Public  Law  330  pro- 
vides that  everyone  entering  Federal  em- 
ployment must  execute  an  affidavit  to  the 
effect  that  his  employment  does  not  and 
will  not  constitute  a  violation  of  the  act. 

"Section  8(a)  of  Executive  Order  No. 
10450  of  April  27.  1953.  as  amended  (Federal 
employee  loyalty  security  program),  based 
in  part  on  Public  Law  739,  81st  Congress, 
provides : 

"  "The  investigations  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  order  shall  be  designed  to  develop 
information  as  to  whether  the  employment 
or  retention  in  employment  In  the  Federal 
service  of  the  person  being  Investigated  Is 
clearly  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
national  security.  Such  information  shall 
relate,  but  shall  not  be  limited,  to  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•'  •  •    •    • 

"'(4i  advocacy  of  use  of  force  or  vio- 
lence to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  alteration  of  the 
form  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
by  unconstitutional  means. 

"  '(5)  membership  in.  or  affiliation  or  sym- 
pathetic association  with,  any  foreign  or 
domestic  organization,  associations,  move- 
ment, group,  or  combination  of  persons 
which  Is  totalitarian,  Fascist,  Communist,  or 
subversive,  or  which  has  adopted,  or  shows, 
a  policy  of  advocating  or  approving  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  force  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  or  which 
seeks  to  alter  the  form  of  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  unconstitutional 
means.' 

"Standard  forms  61  and  61a — Appointment 
affidavits — cover  the  provisions  In  Public 
Law  330  and  Executive  Order  No.  10450.  and 
state  in  part: 

"  'A.  Oath  of  office:  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic; 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely  without  any  mental  reservation  or 
purpose  of  evasion;  that  I  will  well  and 
faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  which  I  am  about  to  enter,  so  help  me 
God. 

"  'B.  Affidavit  as  to  subversive  activity  and 
affiliation:  I  am  not  a  Communist  or  Fascist 
I  do  not  advocate  nor  am  I  knowingly  a 
member  of  any  organization  that  advocates 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional  form 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  seeks  by  force  or  violence  to  deny 
other  persons  their  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  do  further 
swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  not  so  advo- 
cate, nor  will  I  knowingly  become  a  mem- 
ber of  such  organization  during  the  period 
that  I  am  an  employee  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  thereof.' 

"The  oath  of  office  set  out  above  is  re- 
quired of  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  except  the  President, 
by  Revised  Statutes  1767  (5  U.S.C.  16). 
A  number  of  statutes  which  require  specific 
officers  and  employees  to  take  an  oath  of 
office  have  come  to  our  attention:  e.g..  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  and  various 
oaths  required  of  territorial  officers,  men- 
tioned in  the  attached  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Statutes  of  this 
type  have  not  been  treated  in  this  memo- 
randum. There  is  also  a  requirement  for 
any  person  prosecuting  a  claim,  either  as  an 
attorney  or  on  his  own  account,  before  any 
of  the  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  United 
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states,  to  take  the  oath  of  aHeglanoe,  and 
to  support  the  Constitution  as  required  ol 
persons  in  the  civil  service.  Revised 
Statutes  3478  (31  U.S.C.  204) . 

"Standard  Form  67 — Application  for  Fed- 
eral Employment — Includes  the  following 
questions: 

"  '23.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been, 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  or 
any  Communist  organization? 

"  '24.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been, 
a  member  of  a  Fascist  organization? 

•■  "25.  Are  you  now,  or  have  you  ever  been, 
a  member  of  any  foreign  or  domestic  organi- 
zation, association,  movement,  group,  or 
combination  of  persons  which  is  totalitarian. 
Fascist.  Communist,  or  subversive  or  which 
has  adopted,  or  shows,  a  policy  of  advocating 
or  approving  the  ccnunisslon  of  acts  of 
force  or  violence  to  deny  other  persons  their 
rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  or  which  seeks  to  alter  the  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  by  uncon- 
stitutional means?' 

"Similar  questions  are  asked  in  Standard 
Form  60 — Application  for  Federal  ESnploy- 
ment.  Short  Form — and  Standard  Form  86 — 
Security  Investigation  DaU  for  Sensitive 
Position. 

"Letter  of  inquiry 

"The  text  of  our  letter  requesting  the  in- 
formation was  as  follows: 

"  "The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Is  seeking  information  con- 
cerning loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimers  of  sub- 
versive affiliations  required  of  persons  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  have  been  requested 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  con- 
tact each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  obtain  copies  of 
all  laws,  orders,  regulations  or  Internal 
directives  administered  by  them  which  re- 
quire such  oaths  or  disclaimers. 

"  "We  shall  very  much  appreciate  your 
cooperation  In  providing  us  with  this  in- 
formation  as  It    applies   to   the  , 

other  than  the  requirement  of  Public  Law 
330,  84th  Congress  (6  U.S.C.  118p>-118r). 
Inasmuch  as  It  Is  needed  In  connection  with 
pending  legislative  consideration  of  section 
1001(f)  of  the  National  Defetue  Education 
Act  of  1058,  we  must  have  this  material  by 
Saturday.  April  25. 1050.' 

"Results  of  survey 

"The  following  agencies  and  departments 
stated  that  they  administer  no  loyalty  oaths 
or  disclaimers  other  than  those  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  material.  Certain  of  the 
departments  and  agencies,  such  as  the  De- 
feiute  Department  and  the  three  military 
departments,  make  use  of  additional  oath  or 
disclaimer  forms  which  apply  only  to  their 
own  personnel.  We  have  not  included  these 
additional  requirements  because  they  did 
not  seem  pertinent  to  the  inquiry  at  hand: 

"Department  of  Agriculture. 

"Department  of  Commerce. 

"Department  of  Labor. 

"Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

"Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

"Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 

"Farm  Credit  Administration. 

"Farm  Credit  Banks. 

"Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

"Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review. 

"Federal  Communications  Commission. 

"Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

"Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
"Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice. 

"Federal  Power  Conunisslon. 

"Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"Federal  Trade  Commission. 

"General  Accounting  Office. 

"Government  Printing  Office. 

"Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

"Library  of  Congress  (oral) . 


"National  Aeronautics  and  [^>«ee  Admin- 
istration. 

"Panama  Canal  Company. 

"Post  Office  Department. 

"Rallrocul  Retirement  Board. 

"Renegotiation  Board. 

"Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation. 

"Securities   and   Kxchange   OcMnmlssion. 

"Selective  Service  System. 

"Smithsonian  Institution. 

"Subversive  Activities  Contzol  Board. 

"Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"VS.  Information  Agency. 

"U.S.  Tariff  Conunisslon. 

"L  Oaths  and  disclaimers  specifically  re- 
quired by  statute : 

"National  Science  Foundation:  The  only 
requirement  of  this  nature  administered  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  contained 
in  section  16(d)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1050,  as  amended  (43 
UJB.C.  1861-1875),  which  requires  a  loyalty 
affidavit  and  oath  of  allegiance  from  persons 
receiving  payments  under  Foundation  schol- 
arships or  fellowships.  The  language  of  this 
requirement  is  very  similar  to  section  10Ol(f ) 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  which.  I  understand,  was  based  in 
large  measure  upon  section  16(d)  of  the 
Foundation  Act.'  (William  J.  Hoff.  General 
Counsel.) 

"Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization: 
Section  403(b)  of  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense 
Act  of  1950  provides  that  each  person  other 
than  a  Federal  employee  who  is  appointed 
to  serve  in  a  State  or  local  organization  for 
civil  defense  shall,  before  entering  upon  his 
duties,  take  an  oath  in  writing  before  a 
person  authorized  to  administer  oaths, 
which  oath  shall  be  substantially  as  that 
cited  in  the  section. 

"  'Also  attached  is  a  copy  of  an  oath,  based 
upon  section  403(b) ,  taken  by  persons  other 
than  Federal  employees  who  enroll  at  the 
OCDM  Civil  Defense  Staff  College  which  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  training  State 
and  local  employees  and  other  individuals 
in  specialized  defense  plans,  programs,  and 
services.'  (Charles  H.  Kendall,  Oeneral 
Counsel.) 

"Department  of  Defense:  'Section  624  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation 
Act.  1959  (recurring  Appropriations  Act  pro- 
vision) reads:  "No  part  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  exi>ended  for  the 
support  of  any  formally  enrolled  student  in 
basic  courses  of  the  Senior  Division,  Re- 
serve Officers  Training  Corps,  who  has  not 
executed  a  certificate  of  loyalty  or  loyalty 
oath  in  such  form  as  shall  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense."  ' 

"The  oath  prescribed  under  this  section 
Is  as  follows:  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or 
affirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  or  domestic;  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same;  and  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely, 
without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpose 
of  evasion;   so  help  me  God.' 

"Department  of  Justice,  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service:  Naturalization  oath 
of  section  337  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  states: 

"  '(a)  A  person  who  has  petitioned  for 
naturalization  shall.  In  order  to  be  and 
before  being  admitted  to  citizenship,  take 
in  open  court  an  oath  (1)  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  (2)  to 
renounce  and  abjure  absolutely  and  entirely 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign 
prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of 
whom  or  which  the  petitioner  was  before 
a  subject  or  citizen;  (3)  to  support  and 
defend  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic;  (4)  to  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  (5)  (A)  to 
bear  arms  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
when  required  by  the  law,  ot  (B)  to  perform 


noncombataut  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  when  required  by  the 
law.  or  (C)  to  perfarm  work  of  national 
Importance  under  civilian  direction  when 
required  by  the  law." 

"n.  Oaths  and  disclaimers  based  on  ad- 
ministrative regulations  implementing  legis- 
lation which  denies  rights  or  privileges  be- 
cause of  subversive  activities  or  affiliations: 

"Atonic  Energy  Commission:  'Section  145 
(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1054  (43 
U.S.C.  2165(b) )  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  certain  findings  before  an  individual 
may  be  employed  by  the  Commission  or  be 
granted  access  to  restricted  data.  Each  in- 
dl«ridual  who  seeks  such  emplojrment  or  ac- 
cess is  accordingly  required  to  complete 
Form  AEC-1  (Personnel  Security  Question- 
naire) attached  herewith.  Questions  17-20 
of  this  form  refer  to  possible  subversive  ac- 
tivities, and  the  individual  is  required  to 
certify  that  his  answers  to  all  the  questions 
are  correct  and  complete. 

"  'Public  Law  8&-766  specifies  that  appro- 
priations made  to  the  Atomic  Energy  C<»n- 
mission  shall  not  be  used  to  confer  fellow- 
ships on  certain  individuals.  The  terms  of 
a{^x>intment,  which  the  pro^>ectlve  fellow 
agrees  to  in  a  letter  of  acceptance.  Include  a 
declaration  that  he  will  support  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
he  is  not  a  Communist  or  Fascist,  that  he 
does  not  advocate,  and  is  not  a  member  of  an 
organization  that  advocates,  the  orerthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  violence.  In  addition  the  prospec- 
tive fellow  is  required  to  complete  a  Per- 
sonnel Security  Questionnaire.'  (Edwin  E. 
Ferguson.  Deputy  General  Counsel.) 

"Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States:  'The  Commission  Is 
impressed  with  the  statutory  duty  of  inquir- 
ing into  whether  or  not  applicants  before 
it  have  at  any  time  voluntarily,  knowingly, 
and  without  duress,  given  aid  to  or  collab- 
orated with  or  In  any  manner  served  any 
hostile  force.  This  requirement  relates  to 
claims  which  arose  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  and  may  be  found  where 
marked  in  the  enclosed  copy  of  Public  Law 
615,  8dd  Congress.  It  may  also  be  found  at 
section  312  of  Public  Law  385,  84th  Congress. 
Appropriate  inquiries  are  made  in  the  re- 
spective application  forms  (enclosed)  de- 
signed to  Implement  these  statutes.'  (An- 
drew T.  McGuire,  General  Counsel.) 

"Veterans'  Administration :  'Although 
seemingly  not  pertinent  to  the  Inquiry,  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  forfeiture 
provisions  of  section  3504,  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  the  AdmlnlstratcH-,  by  regula- 
tion, requires  that  claimants  for  benefits 
"who  In  time  of  war  resided  in  territory  of  or 
under  the  military  control  of  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States  or  its  all!  is  will  be  required 
to  execute  VA  Form  8-608".  See  38  C.F.R. 
4.108.  ( The  form  in  current  use  is  VES~4169.) 
By  this  means  information  Is  elicited  as  to 
past  associations  with  pro-Japanese,  pro- 
German  or  anti-American-Flllpino  organiza- 
tions, a  number  of  which  have  been  identi- 
fied as  Nazi.  Fasci&t,  or  Oommunlst.  Any 
further  information  desired  relating  to  the 
use  of  such  forms  will  be  furnished,'  (David 
A.  Turner,  Associate  General  Counsel  for  the 
General  Counsel.) 

"Department  of  State:  'Under  section  212 
(a)  (28)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  8  UJS.C.  1182,  certain  classes  of  sub- 
versive aliens  are  ineligible  to  receive  visas. 
Section  222(a)  of  the  same  act,  8  U.S.C. 
1202(a),  requires  that  applicants  for  immi- 
grant visas  file  an  application  which  shall 
include  a  statement  as  to  membership  in  any 
excludible  class  of  aliens  and  section  222(e) 
requires  that  the  application  be  under  oath. 
8  U.S.C.  1202(e).  Regulations  in  implemen- 
tation thereof  are  found  In  22  CFM.  42.30- 
42.35.  Section  42.30(g)  requires  that  the  ap- 
plication be  under  oath.' 
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**  'Altbough  the  rflgutetkni  coatatiMd  In  IS 
C^Jl.  51.143  •uthoiiBliig  tlM  ffiMputt  Offlo* 
or  tb»  BoArd  of  PaaqxMrt  Appeals  to  require 
of  passport  applicants  an  alBdavlt  eonoem- 
Ing  membership  In  the  Communltt  Party 
haa  not  been  revoked.  It  la  oonsldered  with- 
out authority  of  law  by  reason  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Kent  y.  DuUet. 
357  n.S.  110,  and  la  no  longer  being  ap- 
plied.' (Loftua  Beckar,  the  Legal  AdTlaer.) 
"Interstate  Commerce  CXsmmlaalon :  "The 
Conunlsslon  under  Its  employee  training  pro- 
gram established  under  6  nJS.C.,  section  2301, 
has  employed  as  Instructor  in  ntanagement 
and  supervisory  techniques.  In  accordance 
with  5  UB.C.  section  S3 13,  which  prohibits 
training  through  facilities  advocating  over- 
throw of  the  Goveminent,  it  has  required  the 
Instructor  to  eertlfy  that  he  is  not  affiliated 
with  any  subTeislTe  organization  and  that  he 
does  not  teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow  of 
the  Oovemment  as  set  forth  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  The  Commission  does 
not  require  any  other  loyalty  oaths  or  dis- 
claimers of  subversive  affiliations  other  than 
that  as  set  forth  In  5  V^.C.  sections  118p- 
llr.'  (Robert  W.  Qinnane,  General  Counsel.) 
"The  Civil  Service  Commission  commented 
on  the  Oovemment  Smployees'  Training  Act 
jMovlslon  as  follows:  *Sectlon  14  of  the  Oov- 
emment Employees'  Training  Act  ptolilbltB 
use  of  training  facilities  or  personnel  which 
teach  or  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Contracts  for  training  service  are 
made  by  the  sgencles.  The  Commission  does 
not  require  an  oath  or  disclaimer,  relying  In- 
stead on  standard  investigative  procedures.' 
(L.  V.  Meloy,  General  Counsel.) 

"International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion: "This  agency  requires  of  each  employee, 
at  the  UnM  of  appointment,  a  written  oertifl- 
catlcm  that  he  is  not  now  and  has  never  been 
a  member  ot  any  organization  listed  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  under  the  mandate  ol  Ks- 
ecutlve  Order  10450,  section  12.  The  certifi- 
cate Is  not  sworn  and  is  not  required  by  law. 
(A  copy  ot  the  certificate  form  is  attached.) 
"  'This  disclaimer  of  subversive  aflliaUons 
la  required  as  a  matter  of  unwritten  agency 
policy.    Its  purpose  is  twofold : 

"  '1.  Under  section  8(c)  of  Bzecutlve  Order 
No.  10450  as  a  part  of  auch  Investigation. 

"  -2.  Under  seetlca  531  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1964  (PnbUc  Law  865.  83d  Cong.) 
aa  amended,  the  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration  moat 
certify  In  writing,  as  to  each  employee 
(with  certain  spectOc  eaoeptlons)  that  the 
Director  •*•  •  •  believes  such  Individual  Is 
loyal  to  the  United  States,  lU  OonstttotlOB, 
and  form  of  government,  and  Is  not  now  and 
haa  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of  any 
organlaation  advocating  contrary  views.  The 
disclaimer  aids  the  Dtrector  in  making  the  re- 
quired oertmcation."'  (John  O.  Burnett, 
Oeneral  Counsel.) 

"m.  Oaths  and  Disclaimers  Required  Ad- 
ministratively : 

"Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare:  'Secluding  PuWlc  Law  330,  84th 
Congress  (5  XJS.C.  118p-118r)  and  section 
1001(f)  of  the  Rational  Defense  Education 
Act,  there  are  no  statutes  administered  by  the 
Department  which  specifically  require  loyalty 
oaths  or  disclaimer  of  subversive  affiliations. 
There  are  no  orders,  regulations,  or  directives 
except  for  those  relating  to  the  above  statutes 
and  except  as  described  In  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

"  The  regulations  under  the  Vocational 
RehabUltatton  Act  (29  VS.C.  ch.  4)  provide 
that.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  tralneeshlp 
award  under  section  7(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  (29 
U.S.C..  S7(a)(3)),  an  Individual  must  "have 
executed  and  filed  with  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  an  affidavit  that  he 
does  not  advocate,  and.  Is  not  a  member  of 
any  organisation  that  advocates  or  trarhfti 
the  overtlirow  of  the  UJ3.  Oovemment  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  uQcoa- 
stitutional   methods.'*     (46   CFR   401.8a(d). 
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section  of  the  regulations  Imposes  an 
requirement      with      respect     to 
eligibility  for   a   reeeareh  fellowship   under 
the   aqove-clted   section  of   the   Vocational 
Aet.      (45    CFR    401.88(d)). 
ire  no  further  Instructions  regarding 
but  the  forms  upon  which  such 
obtained  are  attached, 
although    the    applicable    regula- 
not  require  a  loyalty  affidavit  or 
statement  und«r  the  grant  program  for  traln- 
.  4(a)  (1)  of  the  Vocational  RehablU- 
Act  (29  U.8.C.  34(a)(1)),  In  practice 
attached  OVR  9  Is  used  for  short  courses 
ngulshed,  we  understand  from  regu- 
•unl^erslty  courses)  supported  under  that 
In  such  cases  the  last  page  which 
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regulations  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  (42  U.8.C.,  ch.  64)  require  a 
oath  and  disclaimer  In  order  to  be 
for  regular  Public  Health  Service 
fellowships  (42  CFR  sec.  61.9(e)) 
f^  National  Instltates  of  Health 
trainee  ihlp  awards  (42  CFR  sec.  es.5(c) ) .  A 
copy  o'  the  pertinent  provisions  of  these 
regulat  ons  Is  attached. 

"Es^ntially  the  same  kind  of  oath  and 

requirements  are  impoeed  in  the 

of  the  tralneeshlp  programs 

public  health  personnel  (42 

243d)  and  for  professional  niirses 

sec.  242e) .    This  Is  done,  however. 

regulation  but  by  certain  provisions 

on  the   application  forms    (copies 

).'     (Reginald  O.  Conley,  Assistant 

Oeneral  Counsel.) 

Dep  LTtment  of  Defense:  'The  Defense  De- 
partment  industrial   security   program.     All 
of  private  corporations  doing  con- 
:  for  the  Defense  Department  who 
tiandle  classified  information  are  re- 
to  submit   a  Form  DD48-1   entitled 
of  NonafflllaUon  With   Certain 
The  organizations  referred 
to  are  ^ose  contained  in  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's l4st  of  Subversive  Organizations.' 

Services  Administration:    Under 
I-l,  sections  407.05  and   408.04, 
bidders,    contractors,    subcon- 
and  the   oOcers,   employees,   asso- 
any  authorised  representatives  who 
of  their  contractual  relationship  with 
are  required  to  have  access  to  classi- 
Information  must  fill  out  OSA 
6  which  Includes  a  disclaimer  of  sub- 
affillatlon. 
Department  of  the   Interior:     Paragraph 
of  the  Departmental  Manual  states 
prospective  employee  representative 
to    represent   employees    in    labor- 
negotiations  may   be  required 
affidavits  of  nonafflllatlon  with  the 
Party  or  other  subversive  organ- 
The  aiOdavit  requirement  reads  as 


delense 


Affidavit :  A  request  nuy  be  made  on  the 

(if  an  organization)   for  copies  of 

constitution  and  bylaws  and  the  names 

tiU  !s  of  Its  offloon.    The  petitioner  may 

required  to  file  a  statement  (by  an 

'   or  by  each  officer  of  an  cn^aniza- 

he  is  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 

Party  or  afflUated  with  that  party 

;  he  is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not 

n  any  organization  that  believes  In 

Ts  the  overthrow  of  the  UJ8.  Oovern- 

force  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitu- 

liethods:    Provided,  That  any  labor 

Ion  which  is  an  affiliate  in   good 

of  a  national  federation  or  other 

OT^anlzatlon.  whose  policies  and  activ- 

been  directed  against  tbese  advo- 

5   overthrow   of   the  U.S.   Govern- 

force  or  violence,  will  be  presumed, 

le,  to  satisfy  this  requirement  wlth- 

a  statement.' 

of  the  Treasury:  'Applicants 
a  >eotal  vaUdstiMi  endorsement  for 
~  ~  service   as   a   merchant   mariner 


the 


facie. 


Depaitment 


must  make  application  at  a  Coast  Guard  Ma- 
rine Inspection  Office  and  complete  a  docu- 
ment entiUed  "Specially  Validated  Merchant 
Mariner's  Documents  Application  Question- 
naire." ThU  dociunent  must  be  signed  by 
the  applicant  under  oath,  and  contains  ques- 
tions concerning  subversive  activities  or  affil- 
iations.' 

"  'Applicants  for  a  Coast  Ouard  Port  Secu- 
rity Card  are  required  to  complete  a  *Uj8. 
Coast  Ouard  Security  Card  Questionnaire, 
under  oath,  which  contains  similar  ques- 
tions.' 

"Civil  Service  Conunlsslon:  'The  Intern ;- 
tlonai  Organizations  Employees  Loyalty 
Board  requires  execution  of  Form  11^-2. 
which  includes  questions  on  affiliations 
<Nos.  15,  16.  17,  and  18)  form  attached.  The 
requirement  is  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
lU  regulations  and  E.O.  10423.  January  0. 
1953,  as  amended  by  E.O.  10469,  June  2  1953. 
and  E.O.  10763.  AprU  23,  1958.'  (L.  V.  Maloy. 
General  Counsel.) " 

2.    CONTRART    TO    THE    IMPHESSION    CRKATXD    BT 

THosx    WHO   supporr    the   coMMrrrEE-RE- 

POETEB  BtLL,  WHAT  IS  INVOLVED  HERE  TODAY 
IS  NOT  ONLT  THE  POSSIBLE  REPEAL  OV  THE 
NON-COMMT7NIST  AFTIDAVrr  PROVISION  AS  TT 
APPLIES  TO  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS  SEEK- 
ING LOANS,  BUT  ALSO  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE 
NON-COMlflTNlST  AmOAVTT  PROVISION  AS  IT 
APPLIES  TO  FOUR  DIFFERENT  CATEGORIES  OF 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS  WHO  GET  CASH  CRAMTS 
UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  XDUCATIOM 
ACT 

I  Should  like  to  proceed  now  to  my  second 
contention  that  contrary  to  the  inoprassion 
created  by  those  who  support  the  eooamit- 
tee-reported  bill,  what  Is  involved  here  today 
is  not  only  the  possible  repeal  of  the  non- 
Communist  affidavit  provision  as  it  applies 
to  undergraduate  students  seeking  loans,  but 
also  the  repeal  of  the  non -Communist  affi- 
davit provision  as  it  applies  to  four  different 
categories  of  graduate  students  who  get  cash 
grants  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  graduate  fellow- 
ship program,  for  example,  and  bear  In  mind 
the  fact  that  this  affects  only  people  who 
have  already  got  their  ooUege  degree  and 
want  to  go  on  to  study  for  8  more  years. 

The  graduate  fellows  get  3  years  of  study 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This 
Isn't  a  loan;  It  Is  a  grant.  The  individuals 
involved  will  get  about  82.500  each  year  for 
3  years  or  a  total  of  about  $7,500,  In  cold 
cash. 

Let  us  take  another  example — the  modem 
foreign  language  fellowship  program. 

The  individuals  Involved  In  this  program 
have  already  gnuluated  from  college  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  paying  their  way  for 
additional  study  to  the  tune  of  about  an 
average  of  $3,535  per  year.  This  is  no  loan; 
it's  cash  on  the  barrelhead. 

There  is  a  third  program  for  people  who 
have  already  graduated  from  college.  This  Is 
a  program  for  those  who  want  to  attend  for- 
eign language  institutes.  The  individuals 
Involved  in  this  program  either  go  Just  dur- 
ing the  sxunmertime  or  throughout  the 
school  year.  In  either  case  they  receive 
about  $96  a  week.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  who 
don't  make  anywhere  near  this  kind  of 
money  and  they  have  to  sign  a  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit.  But  the  proponents  of  the 
committee  bill  say  It's  all  right  for  the  Fed- 
eral employee  but  not  this  fellow  who's 
getting  $96  a  week  to  study  foreign  languages. 
Bear  in  mind,  again,  that  this  Isn't  a  loan — 
it  Is  a  grant  in  cold  hard  cash. 

There  is  still  another  program  for  people 
who  have  already  graduated  from  college  and 
want  to  go  on  to  further  study.  This  Is  the 
counseling  and  guidance  program. 

Those  who  want  to  go  on  to  counseling 
and  guidance  training  Institutes  after  they 
graduate  from  college  can  do  so  under  the 
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National  Defense  Education  Act  at  Federal 
expense.  Whether  they  go  Just  in  the  sum- 
mertime or  throughout  the  school  year,  these 
Individuals  get  on  an  average  of  about  $108 
a  week.  Contrast  this  with  the  salaries  paid 
some  people  who  work  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
•who  have  signed  the  non-Communist  affi- 
davit, and  you  will  find  that  in  many  cases 
the  j)eople  under  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
Ciitlon  Act  are  doing  a  little  bit  better  from  a 
financial  standpoint.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
argued  here  today  that  it  would  impinge 
upon  their  freedom  to  sign  the  affidavit. 

What  am  I  saying  here?  I  am  simply  say- 
ing that  notwithstanding  the  wind  of  orHtory 
which  has  been  circulating  aroiuid  the 
Chamber,  if  we  repeal  the  affidavit  require- 
ment for  imdergraduates  we  are  repealing  it 
for  four  graduate  groups  as  well.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  that. 

3  S  2B2»  WILL  NOT  PROTECT  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  UNmro  STATES  BECAUSE.  IF  ENACTED 
INTO  LAW,  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  JOIN  THE  CX»M- 
MUNIST  PARTT  WHILE  RECEIVING  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  H>UCATION  ACT  BENEFITS  WOULD  BE 
GUILTT    OF    NO    CRIMINAL   OFFENSE 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  non -Communist 
affidavit  presently  required  of  college  stu- 
dents who  receive  benefits  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  should  be  re- 
moved unless  something  effective  is  put  in 
the  law  to  replace  it. 

If  Uie  Senate  approves  the  committee- 
reported  bill.  S.  2929,  an  individual  who  made 
application  for  benefits  under  the  Defense 
Education  Act,  and  who  later  Joined  the 
Communist  Party  while  receiving  benefits, 
would  not  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense 
merely  because  he  had  executed  the  oath  uf 
allegiance  set  forth  in  8.  2929. 

I  presented  this  situation  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  John  D.  Calhoun.  As- 
sistant Deputy  Attorney  General,  replying 
for  the  Department,  had  this  to  say: 

"We  are  unaware  of  any  criminal  statute 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter.  Generally,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  statutes  relating  to  perjury  and 
false  statements  ore  ai^llcable  to  statements 
which  are  alleged  to  be  false  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  and.  in  our  Judgment,  they 
would  have  no  application  to  activities  in 
derogation  of  the  oath  at  a  date  subsequent 
thereto. 

"Moreover,  even  though  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance set  forth  in  S.  2929  be  construed  as 
a  promise  for  future  conduct,  there  Is  serious 
doubt  whether,  in  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  your  letter,  an  individual  would 
be  liable  to  criminal  puuisliment  for  a  sub- 
sequent failure  to  abide  by  the  oath." 

If  there  is  a  department  any  more  quail- 
fled  to  pass  on  the  efllcacy  erf  our  criminal 
statutes  than  the  VS.  Department  of  Justice, 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  its  name. 

So  that  it  will  be  clear  to  all  Senators  that 
if  they  vote  for  S.  2929  they  are  voting  for 
a  bill  which  would  allow  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  to  accept  benefits  under 
tlie  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  get 
off  without  any  punishment  whatsoever.  I 
quote  the  entire  text  of  the  letter  which  I 
received  from  A.nsistant  Deputy  Attorney 
General  Calhoun  of  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

U.S.  Department  OF  Justice. 

Office   of  the   Deputy 

Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C..  February  5.  l!f€0. 
Hon,  Winston  L.  Prouty. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  of  February  2,  1960.  concerning  the 
bill  (S.  2929)  "To  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits 
of  belief."  You  requested  the  views  of  this 
Department  as  to  whether  an  Individual  who 
is  not  a  member  of  a  subversive  organization 


at  the  time  he  makes  application  for  benefits 
tmder  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
but  who  later  Joins  such  an  organization 
while  receiving  benefits  under  the  act,  would 
l>e  guilty  of  a  criminal  offense  if  he  had 
executed  the  oath  of  allegiance  set  forth  in 
S.  2929. 

S.  2929  would  amend  section  1001  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  by 
striking  out  subsection  (f)  which  requires 
an  affidavit  relating  to  the  applicant's  mem- 
bership in  an  organization  that  believes  in 
or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal 
ur  unconstitutional  methods,  and  Inserts  in 
lieu  thereof  a  provision  requiring  that  the 
applicant  subscribe  to  an  oath  of  allegiance 
Ui  the  United  States. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  criminal  statute 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter.  Generally,  the  provl- 
bions  of  the  .statutes  relating  to  perjury  and 
false  statements  are  applicable  to  statements 
which  are  alleged  to  be  false  at  the  time 
they  were  made,  and,  in  our  judgment,  they 
would  have  no  application  to  activities  in 
derogation  of  the  oath  at  a  date  subsequent 
thereto. 

Moreover,  even  though  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance set  forth  in  S.  2929  be  construed  as 
a  promise  for  future  conduct,  there  is  serious 
doubt  whether.  In  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed In  your  letter,  an  individual  would  be 
liable  to  criminal  punishment  for  a  sub- 
sequent failure  to  abide  by  the  oath, 
sincerely, 

John  D.  Calhoun, 
Assistant  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

It  (x:curred  to  me  after  reading  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's letter  dated  February  6,  1960,  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  might  possibly 
have  overlooked  the  membership  clause  of  the 
Smith  Act,  18  United  States  Code  2385.  I, 
therefore,  wrote  Mr.  Calhoun  asking  whether 
the  Department  of  Justice  had  considered  the 
Smith  Art  provisions  when  it  reached  the 
conclusion  that  no  criminal  statute  would 
apply  to  an  individual  who  Joins  the  Com- 
munist Party  while  receiving  benefits  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

On  April  20,  1960,  Assistant  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Calhoun  gave  me  firm  assur- 
ance that  in  reaching  its  conclusions  on  the 
whole  problem  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  given  full  consideration  to  the  language 
in  the  Smith  Act.  This  is  what  Mr.  Calhoun 
had  to  say  in  the  April  20  letter: 

"This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  April 
12,  1960.  You  inquired  whether  the  hypo- 
thetical situation  posed  in  your  letter  of 
February  2,  1960.  would  be  punishable  under 
the  Smith  Act.  18  United  States  Code  2385. 
The  hjrpothetlcal  situation  is  whether  an 
individual  who  is  not  a  member  of  a  sub- 
versive organization  at  the  time  he  makes 
application  for  benefits  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  but  who  later  Joins 
such  an  organization  while  receiving  benefits 
under  the  act.  would  be  guilty  of  a  criminal 
offense  if  he  had  executed  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance set  forth  in  S.  2929.  By  letter  of 
February  5,  1960,  we  advised  you  that  we 
knew  of  no  criminal  statute  that  would  be 
applicable  to  the  above  facts.  You  are  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that  we  considered  the 
pKJsslble  applicability  of  the  Smith  Act. 

"We  assume  you  had  in  mind  the  possible 
applicability  of  the  so-called  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act.  However,  even 
under  tliis  clause  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  in 
addition  to  membership  in  a  subversive 
organization,  that  the  organization  teaches 
and  advocates  forcible  overthrow  of  this  Gov- 
ernment in  language  of  incitement,  the  in- 
dividual's knowledge  thereof,  and  his  Intent 
to  assist  the  organization  in  achieving  this 
goal." 

To  carry  on  this  line  of  Inquiry  further, 
I  asked  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  whether  an  in- 
dividual would  violate  criminal  section  1001, 


or  any  other  section  of  the  Criminal  Code. 
if  he  took  the  oath  prescribed  in  S.  2929, 
assuming  its  enactment,  in  good  faith,  and 
later,  while  receiving  benefits  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  became  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  or  some 
other  group  which  has  a  similar  desire  to 
overthrow  the  Government  by  illegal  or  un- 
constltutlcHial  means. 

Freeman  W.  Sharp,  legislative  attorney, 
American  Law  Division,  gave  this  response: 

"An  oath  of  this  nature  taken  in  good 
faith  at  the  time  would  only  be  violated  by 
a  future  action  contrary  to  the  oath  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  convict  a  person  of 
violation  of  such  an  oath.  Actually,  viola- 
tion of  the  oath  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
treason  which,  as  you  know,  requires  two 
witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  for  convic- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  should  the  Gov- 
ernment prosecute  for  violation  of  the  oath 
required  to  be  taken,  the  courts  would  re- 
quire proof  of  Intention  to  violate  it  at  the 
time  the  oath  was  taken.  Since  your  ques- 
tion presupposes  that  the  individual  •  •  • 
took  the  oath  in  good  faith  at  the  time,  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  he  could  not 
be  convicted  under  section  1001  of  the 
Judicial  Code," 

I  am  sure  It  is  clear  from  the  statements 
I  have  read  from  the  UB.  Depyartment  of 
Justice  and  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
that  if  an  individual  Joins  the  Communist 
Party  after  he  takes  the  oath  prescribed  in 
S.  2929,  he  can  receive  money  under  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  there 
won't  be  anything  in  the  statute  books  to 
stop  him  from  doing  so. 

4.  EVEN  IF  A  PERSON  WERE  A  COMMUNIST  AT 
THE  TIME  HE  MADE  APPLICATION  FCW  A  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  GRANT  OR  LOAN. 
HE  MIGHT  STILL  BE  ABLE  TO  AVOm  CONVIC- 
TION   IF   S.    282B    IS   ENACTED   INTO   LAW 

Now.  I  turn  to  my  next  contention  that 
even  if  a  person  were  a  Communist  at  the 
time  he  made  application  for  a  national  de- 
fense education  grant  or  loan,  he  might  still 
be  able  to  avoid  conviction  if  S.  2929  is  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  ask  the  Library  of  Congress  whether  an 
Individual  would  violate  section  1001.  or 
any  other  section  of  the  Criminal  Code  if 
he  were  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
at  the  time  he  made  application  for  benefits 
and  took  the  oath  provided  in  S.  2929. 

The  opinion  of  American  Law  Division, 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  makes  it  un- 
mistakably clear  that  it  may  be  possible  for 
an  individual  to  avoid  conviction  even 
though  at  the  time  he  applies  for  money  un- 
der the  national  defense  education  statute, 
he  is  a  card-carrjring  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  I  quote  below  excerpts  from 
the  opinion  of  Freeman  W.  Sharp.  American 
Law  Division.  Library  of  Congress,  at  this 
point: 

"You  will  note  that  section  1001  of  the 
Criminal  Code  only  applies  to  knowingly  and 
willfully  falsifying,  concealing,  or  covering 
up  a  material  fact  or  making  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  or  making  a  false 
writing  or  document,  etc.,  while  the  oath  in 

5.  2929  is  a  future  promise  to  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and 
to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  and 
laws  thereof  in  order  to  receive  certain  bene- 
fits under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  be- 
cause section  1001  is  a  penal  statute  it  will 
be  strictly  confined  by  the  courts  within  the 
fair  meaning  of  its  terms,  U.S.  v.  Moore 
(1950)  185  F.  -2d  92. 

"I  am  unaware  of  any  legal  decision  or  stat- 
ute which  specifically  holds  or  provides  that 
mere  membership  In  the  Communist  Party 
is.  in  fact,  either  a  failure  to  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  or  to  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  even  to  specifically  declare  mere  member- 
ship In  that  party  Illegal. 
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"Contrast  thU  with  th»  jweMnt  require- 
ment of  sectkm  1001(f).  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  (U-S.C.  aO:081(f)) 
whlcb  requires  the  tndlTldual  in  part  to 
taaXe  an  affidavit  that  'he  does  not  believe  In, 
and  Is  not  a  member  of  and  does  not  support 
any  organisation  that  believes  In  or  teaches 
the  overthrow  of  the  U^  Government  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  uncon- 
stitutional method.'  A  present  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  who  executes  such  an 
affidavit  under  the  act  would  seem  to  be.  In 
fact,  violating  criminal  section  1001." 

I  know  that  Senators  will  be  interested  in 
the  cases  on  non-C(»nmunUt  statements 
under  criminal  section  1001  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  I  submit  for  the  Recxibd  the 
following  citations  of  cases,  on  which  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  relied  for  a  part  of  its 
opinion:  US.  v.  Marzani  (1947).  71  P.  Supp. 
615,  afOrmed  162  F.  Sd  133.  afBrmed  335  U.S. 
895.  and  adhered  to  on  rehearing  336  U.S. 
653;  U.S.  v.  Schneider  (1943).  45  F.  Supp. 
848;  (Na«l  Party)  U.S.  v.  Barra  (1945).  149  F. 
3d  480;  (Naal  Party)  U.S.  v.  Dawe  (1945)  149 
F.  2d  491;  Frasier  v.  U.S.  (1959) .  367  P.  2tl  62; 
Sells  V.  U.S.  (1959) ,  263  F.  2d  815,  cert,  denied 
360  U.S.  913;  Bryson  v.  US.  (1956).  238  P.  3d 
657.  rehearing  denied  243  P.  2d  837.  cert, 
denied  356  D.S.  817.  rehearing  denied  355 
US.  879. 

I  think  the  American  Law  Division  opin- 
ion which  I  have  Jiist  quoted  brings  sharply 
to  fociis  the  fact  that  the  non-Communist 
affidavit  which  the  conunittee  reported,  S. 
2929,  would  remove.  Is  a  far  more  protective 
device  than  the  loyalty  oath  requirement 
which  it  retains. 

The  very  able  lawyer  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  shares  the 
opinion  of  the  Amoican  Law  Division  on 
this  question,  for  he  is  quoted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Digest.  April  1960,  as  saying  the 
following: 

"What  would  we  have?  We  would  have 
merely  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  which  any  Communist  on  earth  can 
take.  After  he  takes  it,  if  he  is  prosecuted 
for  It,  or  found  to  be  a  Communist,  all  he 
will  have  to  say  will  be  that  'Just  for  that 
one  brief  moment  when  I  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  I  did  Intend  to  be  loyal  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  changed  my  mind  the 
moment  I  had  signed  the  paper.'  That  is 
all  he  needs  to  do. 

"Anyone  who  has  ever  handled  criminal 
prosecutions  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about.  The  burden  would  be  on  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prove  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  before  a  Jury,  which  must  decide  the 
case  unanimously,  that  the  particular  per- 
son, during  the  brief  moment  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  did  not  mean  to  be 
loyal  to  America.  It  would  have  to  be 
proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  In  order 
to  convince  a  Jury  of  12  persons  that  the 
particular  individual  did  not  Intend,  dur- 
ing t'lat  brief  moment,  to  be  loyal  to  'the 
United  States." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  a  suicide  pact  in  the 
view  of  the  American  people,  but  I  feel  that 
as  Members  of  the  UJB.  Senate  we  will  be 
making  a  mockery  of  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility if  we  foster  the  careers  of  people 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  our  form  of 
government  by  giving  them  money  and 
other  benefits  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

I  have  demonstrated,  I  think,  that  al- 
though it  does  have  some  shortcomings,  the 
non-Communist  fiffldavlt  provision  in  the 
law  makes  a  greater  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional security  than  the  loyalty  oath  feature. 

Although  I  win  concede  that  both  oaths 
and  affidavits  have  their  weaknesses  from 
a  security  standpoint.  I  do  not  Intend  to 
\-ote  for  the  repeal  of  either  until  better  pro- 
visions are  found  to  replace  them. 

The  quotations  I  hare  read  previoiisly 
from  legal  authorities  at  the  Department  of 
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and   Library   of    Congress    indicate 
clearly    that     It    wouldn't    matter 
a  man  is  a  Oonununlart  at  the  time 
for  benefits  or  at  the  time  he 
them;  he  would  be  completely  ell- 
such  benefits  and  g«i  off  scot  free. 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Welfare  made  its  report  on  S.  819, 
ecessor  to  S.  2929.  the  majority  of 
stated,  "It  Is  foUy   to  pre- 
this  oath  and  disclaimer  provide 
protection  against  subversion." 

enough  this  year  a  majority 
i»mmlttee  has  taken  an  entirely  dlf- 
tack   and   argues    that  the   oath   re- 
would     offer     some     protection 
misuse  of  defense  education   funds 
of  the  Communist  Party, 
turn  to  page  3  of  the  committee 
Eind  take  a  close  look  at  what  the 
has  to  say : 

with    the    second    paragraph    on 

the  report  deals  with  covering  up, 

or   nondisclosure   of   a   material 

statute  (sec.  1001  of  the  Criminal 

IS  quoted  to  the  effect  that  It  ap- 

a  person  dealing  with  the  Govern - 

^ho   knowingly   and   willfully   "falsl- 

or  covers  up  •   •   •  a  material 

It  also  states  that  the  statute  ap- 

nondisclosure    and    cites:    U.S.    v. 

((148  P.  2d  187  (1945)  ),  where  defend- 

applylng  for  an  FHA  loan,  did  not 

hat  he  had  a  prior  loan  which  was 

and  US.  v.  Heine  (149  P.  2d  485 

in  which  an  alien  was  convicted  for 

to  disclose  his  Nazi  Party  member- 

hls  application  for  an  alien  certifi- 

Ldentlflcation. 

consider  whether  the  fact  of  Corn- 
Party  membership  would  be  a  ma- 
in deciding  whether  or  not  a  loan 
granted  under  the  NDEA  as  amended 
8929.     Corpus    Juris    Secundunr    vol- 
Fraud,  section   18  has   this  to   say 
a  material  fact": 
f^lse  representative    to   be    actionable. 
a    false    concealment    to    be 
must  relate  to  a  matter  material 
transaction    involved:    that    is    the 
rebresentatlon  or  concealment  must  be 
efficient,  inducing,  and  proximate  cause, 
determining    ground,    of    action    or 
Thus  representations  are  material 
ransaction  would  not  have  occurred 
absence  or  with  knowledge  of  their 
and   If   they  are  related  directly   to 
tratisaction  involved.    Likewise,  the  con- 
of  facts   which,   if  known,   would 
itifluenced    a    party    to    refrain    from 
causing   injury   has    been    held    ma- 
A    representation    is    Immaterial    if 
thing  would   have   been   done  in 
way  in  the  absence  of  such  repre- 
and.   m   general,   failure    to  dis- 
whlch  did  not  substantially  affect 
tratisaction  have  been  held  Immaterial." 
the  two  cases  cited  In  the  memo- 
The    Uram    case    involved    appeal 
conviction    under    certain    Federal 
statutes.     Defendant,  when  apply- 
an  FHA  loan,  failed   to  reveal  that 
loan  was  in  default.     An  lmpcni:ant 
remember  is  the  fact  that  on  his 
Ion  for  credit,  the  defendant  was  spe- 
asked    to    list    all    prior   loans    and 
fill  in  the  proper  information, 
jase  does  not  In  any  way  support  the 
which  supporters  of  S.  2929  are 
make  because  if  they  are  successful 
the  biU  through  Individuals  will 
r  be  required  to  sign  any  statements 
their   membership   in   subversive 
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the  Uram  case,  the  defendant  was 

to  put  on  his  application  form  the 

th|it  he  had  a  pricv  housing  loan,  so, 

existing  law  is  a  student  supposed 

truth  In  making  statements  about 

affiliations  with  subversive  organlBations. 


If  the  Kennedy  bill  Is  adopted,  indivlduala 
will  simply  have  to  take  a  loyalty  oath  and 
sign  no  statement  about  subversive  beliefs 
or  affiliations.  If  United  States  v.  Uram 
makes  a  case  for  anything,  it  is  a  case  for 
retention  of  the  affidavit  or  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Now  the  majority  report  is  so  written  that 
it  suggests,  contrary  to  what  I  have  just 
stated  that  United  States  t.  Uram  was  a 
case  Involving  simple  nondisclosure  of  a 
fact  about  which  the  defendant  was  never 
questioned.  Suppose  that  were  true,  al- 
though, in  fi^ct,  it  was  not.  There  is  some 
kind  of  a  logical  i-elatlonshlp  l^etwcen  grant- 
ing a  loan  to  one  whose  credit  is  good  and 
nut  granting  a  loan  to  one  whose  credit  la 
not  good  due  to  a  prior  defaulted  loan.  This 
unquestionably  would  be  a  material  fact 
upon  which  the  FHA  would  logically  bcise 
its  decision  wb.cther  to  grant  the  lo.iii. 

The  Uram  case  could  conceivably  meet 
the  deflultlon  of  a  "material  fact"  which  I 
read  you  from  corpus  Juris.  The  question 
here,  however,  is  whether  the  fact  of  Com- 
mvmlst  P-irty  membership  is  so  related  to 
th°  extension  of  benefits  under  the  NDEA 
as  to  be  "materiar"  under  that  act  as 
amended  by  S.  2029. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  Is  stated  In  title  1,  section  101 
of  the  act  (20  US  C.  401)   as  follows: 

Th?  Congress  S.ids  and  declares  that  the 
security  of  the  Nation  requires  the  fullest 
development  of  the  mental  resources  and 
technical  skills  of  Its  young  men  and  women. 
The  present  emergency  demands  that  addi- 
tional and  more  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities be  made  available.  The  defense 
of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the  nuutery  of 
modern  techniques  developed  from  complex 
scientific  principles.  It  depends  as  well  upon 
the  discovery  and  development  of  new  prin- 
ciples, new  techniques,  and  new  knowledge. 

We  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  Identify 
and  edi:cate  more  of  the  talent  of  our  Na- 
tion. This  requires  programs  that  will  give 
assurance  that  no  student  of  ability  will  be 
denied  an  opportunity  for  higher  education 
because  of  financial  need;  will  correct  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  existing  imbalances 
in  our  educational  programs  which  have  led 
to  an  insufficient  proportion  of  our  popula- 
tion educated  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
modern  foreign  languages  and  trained  in 
technolos?y. 

The  Concfress  reaffirms  the  principle  and 
declares  that  the  States  and  local  communi- 
ties have  and  must  retain  control  over  and 
primary  responsibility  for  public  education. 
The  nsMonal  Interest  requires,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  give  assistance  to 
education  for  programs  which  are  important 
to  our  defense. 

To  meet  the  present  educational  emer- 
gency requires  additional  effort  at  all  levels 
of  government.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  act  to  provide  substantial  assistance 
in  v.'^rlous  forms  to  individuals,  and  to 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  in  order  to  In- 
sure trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality 
and  quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense 
needs  of  the  United  States  (Public  Law  85- 
864.  title  I.  -sec.  101,  Sept.  2.  1958.  72  Stat. 
1581). 

The  act  says  that  the  "secxirlty  of  the  Na- 
tion requires  the  fullest  development  of  the 
mental  resources  and  technical  skills  of  Its 
yoinig  men  and  women."  etc.  Nowhere  In 
the  act  Is  a  particular  group  barred  until  we 
re^rh  section  1001(f)  (20  U.S.C.  581)  which 
at  present  bars  those  who  have  not  both 
executed  a  disclaimer  affidavit,  which  at 
present  cannot  truthfully  be  executed  by 
party  members,  and  also  taken  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance. If  the  provisions  of  8.  2929  were 
in  effect,  only  thoae  who  have  not  taken  the 
oath  would  be  barred.  Party  members 
could  take  such  an  oath.  It  could  then  b« 
argued  that.  Congress  having  eliminated  the 
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specific  bar  against  party  members  lu  S.  2929. 
the  fact  of  membership  would  no  longer  be 
material. 

With  r^pect  to  the  fifth  paragraph  on 
page  8,  there  Is  some  question  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  party  membership  would  afford 
a  legal  basis  for  denying  a  loan.  Party  mem- 
bership would  not  seem  to  be  Illegal  and 
Congress,  by  enacting  S.  2929,  would  specifi- 
cally lift  the  ban  on  such  members.  The 
purpose  of  the  act.  as  amended,  would  be  to 
achieve  the  fullest  development  of  the  men- 
tal resources  and  technical  skills  of  the 
Nation's  young  men  and  women  who  hare 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  required  by 
section  1001(f). 

With  respect  to  the  "congressional  pxir- 
pose  which  has  emerged  frt)m  the  debates  on 
this  bill."  the  courts  would  probably  follow 
the  rule  of  statutory  interpretation  which 
provides  that  as  long  as  the  statute  is  clear 
and  unambiguous  on  Its  face  the  courts  will 
give  the  natural  and  ordinary  meaning  to  Its 
provisions.  They  will  resort  to  the  reports, 
debates,  etc.,  only  if  there  is  a  patent  am- 
biguity. There  would  seem  to  be  no  ambi- 
guities on  the  fact  of  the  act. 

The  fifth  paragraph  of  the  report  on  page 
3  also  refers  to  the  omission  or  concealment 
of  the  fact  of  party  membership  as  being 
made  a  material  fact  "especially  in  the  light 
of  the  Secretary  of  HEW's  expressed  inten- 
tion to  deny  loans  to  applicants  who  are 
members  (Concressiomai,  Rexx>bi>,  vol.  105, 
pt.  11,  pp.  14068  and  14089).  The  mere 
Intention  of  the  Secretary  to  deny  a  loan 
cannot  make  the  omission  a  material  fact, 
tinlefs  the  Secretary  has  at  least  color- 
able authority  to  deny.  The  paragraph  also 
states  that  "even  If  the  Secretary  did  not 
have  actual  authority  to  deny  a  loan  on 
grounds  of  such  membership,  it  has  been 
held  that  such  absence  of  authority  cannot 
be  attacked  in  a  prosecution  under  section 
1001.  so  long  as  the  Secretary's  general  au- 
thority is  apparent.  US.  v.  Meyer  (140  F.  3d 
652.  2d  Cir.  1945)."  The  question  may  be 
raised,  however,  whether  the  Secretary 
would  have  any  authority  at  all.  since  Con- 
gress, In  adopting  S.  2929,  would  have  elimi- 
nated all  authority  to  bar  party  members  on 
mere  membership,  as  long  as  they  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  situation  here  would  differ  materially 
from  that  in  the  Meyer  case.  In  that  case 
the  validity  of  the  constituted  tribunal  was 
raised  ( p.  055 ) .    The  Court  said : 

"The  courts  have  consistently  held  that 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  operation  or 
proceeding  in  relation  to  which  a  deception 
was  practiced  is  not  a  defense  in  a  prosecu- 
tion for  such  deception.  As  long  as  a  de- 
partment or  agency  has  colorable  authority 
to  do  what  It  is  doing,  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  or  order  granting  the  author- 
ity in  the  first  place  is  immaterial.  •  •  • 
And  here  the  combination  of  Executive  Or- 
der 9066,  Public  Proclamation  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  the  rules  for  exclusion  proceedings  sure- 
ly vests  the  Exclusion  Board  with  ample  ap- 
parent authority. 

There  the  overall  authority  to  exclude 
persons  from  the  military  area  continued 
and  was  apparent,  while  here  the  overall 
authority  would  be  specifically  repealed  by 
the  Congress  In  enacting  S.  2929.  That 
case  and  the  cases  cited  by  it  in  the  para- 
graph partially  quoted  involved  false  state- 
ments and  representations.  Here  only  the 
omission  of  a  fact  which  Congress  specifi- 
cally dispensed  with  is  Involved. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  also  applies 
with  equal  force  when  the  party  member 
receives  any  installment  of  the  benefit. 

The  case  of  United  States  w.  Heine,  on 
which  the  committee  relies  In  its  repcvt, 
does  not  in  any  way  give  any  support  to 
its  arguments. 

In  the  Heine  case  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed because  he  answered  "none"  when 
asked  to  name  the  organizations  to  which 


he  belonged.    He  actually  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nazi  Party. 

Under  the  new  verslcm  of  8.  2929,  an  indi- 
vidual isnt  required  to  state  that  he  does 
not  belong  to  subversive  groups  so  therefore 
he  cannot  be  convicted  for  falsifying  a 
statement  in  that  regard,  and  too.  as  I  have 
demonstrated  previously,  once  the  Com- 
mittee bill  Is  adopted,  the  fact  of  Com- 
munist Party  membership  can  no  longer  be 
considered  a  material  fact  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  loan  is  to  be  granted  under 
the  national  defense  education  statute. 

5.  ALTHOUGH  THE  OATH  AKD  ATnDAVrr  PRO- 
VISIONS TN  THE  NATIOKAL  DCTENSE  EDUCA- 
TION ACT  COtTLD  BK  UTIUZaED  TO  PUNISH  AN 
INDIVmUAL  WHO  WAS  A  IfEMBEK  Or  THE 
COMMUNIST  PAXTT  AT  THE  TIME  HE  MADE 
APPLICATION  FOR  A  GRANT  OR  LOAN,  THXXE 
IS  CRAVE  DOUST  ABOUT  THE  PACT  THAT  AN 
INniVmUAL  COULD  BE  PUNISHED  IP  HE  JOINED 
THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  APTXR  HE  HAD  MADE 
APPLICATION  FOR  SUCH  BENEnTS 

I  now  turn  to  my  next  contention  that — 
although  the  oath  and  affidavit  provisions 
In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  could 
be  utilized  to  punish  an  individual  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  at  the 
time  he  made  application  for  a  grant  or 
loan,  there  Is  grave  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  an  Individual  could  be  punished  if  he 
joined  the  Communist  Party  after  he  had 
made  application  for  such  benefits. 

Dr.  Freeman  W.  Sharp  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Service,  pointed  out  In  a  mem- 
orandum prepared  on  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  that  a  present  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  who  executes  the  non- 
Communlst  affidavit  under  the  act  would 
be  violating  criminal  section  1001  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

However,  the  Department  of  Justice 
points  out  that  the  provisions  of  statutes 
relating  to  perjury  and  false  statements  are 
applicable  to  statements  which  are  alleged 
to  be  false  at  the  time  they  were  made.  So, 
therefore,  even  with  the  affidavit  provision 
left  In  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
an  individual  could  not  be  punished  if  he 
signed  the  affidavit  in  good  faith  and  later 
joined  the  Communist  Party  after  he  had 
made  application  for  benefits. 

S.  EXISTING  ntTEKMAI.  SSCUKITT  STATUTES  ARE 
NOT  ADEQUATE  TO  PBOTTBCT  THE  PKDXRAL 
COVSaNMENT  PKOM  INDTVIDUALS  WHO  APPLY 
FOa  OX  BBCEITE  BKMEmS  UNDER  THE  NA- 
TIONAL DCFXICSE  EVOCATION  ACT  WHILE  EE- 
LONGING  TO  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

My  next  contention  Is  that  existing  in- 
ternal security  statutes  are  not  adeqtiate  to 
protect  the  Federal  Government  from  indi- 
viduals wlu>  apply  for  or  receive  benefits  un- 
der the  National  Defense  Education  Act  while 
belonging  to  the  Communist  Party. 

The  membership  clause  In  tbe  Smith  Act 
<  18  U.S.C.  2385)  provides  as  follows: 

"Whoever  organizes  or  helps  or  attempts  to 
organize  any  society,  group,  or  assembly  of 
persons  who  teach,  advocate,  or  encovirage 
the  ov«-throw  ch-  destruction  of  any  such 
government  by  force  or  violence;  or  becomes 
or  is  a  member  of,  or  afllllates  with  any  such 
society,  group,  or  assembly  of  persons,  know- 
ing the  purposes  thereof — shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  910,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  10  years,  or  both,  and  shall  be  Ineligi- 
ble for  employment  by  the  United  States  or 
any  Department  or  Agency  thereof,  for  the 
5  years  next  following  his  conviction." 

With  such  a  broad  provision  ot  law  as 
this  on  the  statute  books,  one  might  prop- 
erly Inquire  why  it  Is  necessary  to  insert  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  lan- 
guage which  would  make  it  a  criminal  offense 
for  a  Communist  to  accept  funds  provided 
under  the  defense  education  programs. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  tJUs  question  as 
clearly  and  succinctly  as  I  can. 

First,  may  I  point  out  that  there  Is  a  real 
possibility  that  the  Supreme  Court  wUl  de- 


clare the  membership  claxise  of  the  Smith 
Act  a  nullity,  not  on  constitutional  grounds, 
but  on  the  theory  that  another  statute  has 
repealed  the  Smith  Act  membership  clause 
by  implication. 

In  the  Yates  case  (354  U£.  298).  the  Gov- 
ernment brought  charges  against  14  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  California.  The 
charges  brought  were  for  conspiring  (1)  to 
advocate  and  teach  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  overthrowing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence,  and  (2) 
to  organize  as  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  a  society  of  persons  who  are 
so  advocated. 

The  Government  wasn't  able  to  prove 
either  of  these  two  charges  with  respect  to 
five  defendants  and  the  Supreme  Court 
could  have  limited  itself  to  saying  Just  that 
and  no  more,  but  look  at  what  It  said  by  way 
of  dicta : 

"For  all  pxirposes  relevant  here,  the  sole 
evidence  as  to  them  was  that  they  had  long 
been  members,  officers,  or  functionaries  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  California;  and  that 
standing  alone,  as  Congress  has  enacted  In 
section  4(f)  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950,  makes  out  no  case  against  them.  So 
far  as  this  record  shows,  none  of  them  has 
ever  made  a  single  remark  or  been  present 
when  someone  else  made  a  remark,  which 
wovild  tend  to  prove  the  charges  against 
them. 

I  think  that  the  dicta  in  the  Tates  case 
Indicates  the  Supreme  Court  is  giving  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of 
deciding  that  section  4(f)  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  bars  prosecution  under  the 
memt>er&hlp  clause  of  the  Smith  Act. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  this  possi- 
biUty  in  the  fact  that  on  June  29.  1959,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Julius 
Irving  Scales.  Petitioner  v.  The  United  States 
of  America,  In  setting  down  the  case  for  re- 
argument,  specifically  directed  Government 
counsel  to  address  Itself  to  the  question  of 
whether  section  4(f)  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  bars  prosecution  under  the  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act. 

What  does  section  4<f)  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  say?  It  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Neither  the  holding  of  office  nor  mem- 
bership in  any  Communist  organization  by 
any  person  shall  constitute  per  se  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a)  or  subeectlon  (c)  of 
this  section  or  of  any  other  criminal  stat- 
ute." 

I,  myself,  do  not  believe  that  (Congress  ever 
Intended  to  render  to  a  state  of  Impotency 
the  membership  clause  of  the  Smith  Act 
when  it  enacted  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1960,  yet,  the  Supreme  Court  feels  that 
the  question  is  of  such  significant  merit 
that  it  ought  to  hear  arguments  from  the 
Federal  Government  on  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  I 
wish  to  make  regarding  the  Inadequacy  of 
existing  security  statutes  to  protect  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  subversives 
who  receive  benefits  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

Suppose  the  Supreme  Court  holds  that 
the  membership  clause  in  the  Smith  Act 
was  not  repealed  by  section  4  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act.  Would  then  an  indi- 
vidual who  Joins  a  subversive  organization 
while  receiving  benefits  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  be  guilty  of  a  crim- 
inal offense  if  he  had  executed  the  oath  of 
allegiance  set  forth  in  S.  2929?  I  put  this 
question  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
John  D.  Calhoun,  Assistant  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  replying  for  the  Department 
on  February  6.  1980,  and  I  quote: 

"We  are  unaware  of  any  criminal  statute 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  facts  as 
set  forth  in  your  letter.  «ven  though  the 
oath  of  allegiance  set  forth  in  S.  2929  be 
construed   as  a  promise  for  future  conduct. 
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there  Is  aerloiu  doubt  whether,  In  the  dr- 
ctunstancM  described  In  your  lettCT,  an  In- 
dividual would  be  liable  to  criminal  pun- 
ishment for  a  subsequent  fallvire  to  abide 
by  the  oath." 

I  was  so  shocked  to  hear  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  a  member  of  a  sub- 
versive organization  could  receive  benefits 
under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
if  S.  2929  were  adopted,  that  I  wrote  the 
Department  again  on  April  12.  1960,  to  in- 
quire whether  the  Department,  in  reaching 
Its  conclusions,  had  considered  the  possible 
applicability  of  the  Smith  Act. 

Again  replying  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  John  D.  Calhoun,  Assistant  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  said: 

"We  assume  you  had  in  mind  the  possible 
applicability  of  the  so-called  membership 
clause  of  the  Smith  Act.  However,  even 
xinder  this  clause  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  in 
addition  to  membership  in  a  subversive  or- 
ganization, that  the  organization  teaches 
and  advocates  forcible  overthrow  of  this 
Government  In  langiiage  of  incitement,  the 
individual's  knowledge  thereof,  and  his  in- 
tent to  assist  the  organization  in  achieving 
this  goal." 

T.  MT  AICKNDMEKT  HAS  MORK  MEUT  THAN  THE 
nOVISIONS  ALBXADT  Ut  THE  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSX  EDUCATION  ACT  BECAUSX  IT  KEqXmiES 
NO  OATH  0«  AmDAVrr  TO  WHICH  SOMX  PEO- 
PLE      OBJECT        FOB       KELIGIOUS       OB        OTHIR 

SEASONS AND MT    AMENDMENT    WILL    HAVE 

AN  IMPACr  ONLY  UPON  THE  OUILTT.  THE 
INNOCENT  AKE  AFFECTED  BY  BOTH  THE  COM- 
MITTEE BILL  AND  THE  EXISTING  PBOVISION3  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

My  amendment  has  more  merit  than  the 
provisions  already  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  because  It  requires  no  oath  or 
affidavit  to  which  some  people  object  for 
religious  or  other  reasons — and — my  amend- 
ment will  have  an  Impact  only  upon  the 
guilty.  The  Innocent  are  affected  by  both 
the  committee  bill  and  the  existing  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

Dr.  William  P.  Pldler,  speaking  for  some 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
University  Profes8(»rs,  asked  Congress  to  re- 
peal the  non-Communist  affidavit  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  During  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Pldler  had  this  to 
say: 

"Time  and  again  this  question  has  been 
put  to  me :  Why  should  a  person  who  receives 
money  raised  by  taxes  from  loyal  Americans 
refuse  to  declare  himself  free  of  disloyalty? 
Or,  in  {x-actical  terms,  why  should  not  the 
sword  of  prosecution  be  bung  over  the  heads 
of  disloyal  liars? 

"I  would  be  forced  to  agree  that  this  Is 
not  a  bad  idea  if  the  requirement  directly 
and  exclusively  affected  only  persons  of  the 
kind  aimed  at.  But  the  requirement  does 
not  do  this  and  cannot  because  it  is  a  bad 
and  confused  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a  shot- 
gun blast  discharged  Into  a  crowd  in  the  hope 
of  bringing  down  guilty  persons.  That  is 
no  kind  of  law  to  have." 

You  will  note  that  the  very  essence  of  Dr. 
Pldler's  objection  to  the  affidavit  provisions 
In  existing  law  is  the  fact  that  it  applies  to 
the  Innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  In  contrast  to  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  requires  a 
loyalty  oath  of  both  the  innocent  and  the 
guilty,  and  in  contrast  to  the  provisions  in 
existing  law,  which  requires  an  oath  and 
affidavit  from  both  innocent  and  guilty,  my 
amendment  requires  neither  oath  nor 
affidavit. 

The  amendment  simply  provides  that  if 
an  Individual  applies  for  or  accepts  benefits 
while  belonging  to  the  Conununist  Party  or 
another  subversive  organization,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  a  crime.  The  Innocent  won't  have 
a  thing  to  worry  about. 


amendment  la  totally  consistent  with 

a:tlon  which   Congress  took  last  year 

it  removed  the  oath  and  affidavit  re- 

affecting    labor    organizations 

stbstituted  therefor  a  new  provision  of 

nhich  simply  makes  it  a  crime  for  a 

union  official  or  an  official  of  an  em- 

associatlon  to  be  a  member  of.  the 

.  Party. 

that  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 

hjive  been  misled  to   believe   that   the 

minority    in   academic   circles   which 

0  pposed   the   presence   of    the    affidavit 

iiement  in  defense  education  programs 

najority.     I  would  point  out,  however. 

he  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 

__,   conducted   a   survey    among    col- 

i:  residents  and  what  were   the  results 

survey?     The    "affidavit"    was    ap- 

by  a  majority  of  the  university  and 

presidents    that    responded    to    the 
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us  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the 
while  20  institutions  have  refused 
in  some  portions  of  the  de- 
education    programs    because    of    the 
ind    affidavit,   more    than    1.300    other 
are   actively   participating.     Unfor- 
,    some    people's    version     of    "lib- 
depends    on    the    old    maxim    about 
ox  is  being  gored. 

that  those  few  universities  who 

-efused   to   cooperate   in  defense  edu- 

programs    are.    in   effect,    impinging 

;he  freedom  of  choice  of  students  who 

want  to  go  to  college  or  do  graduate 

under   the   NDEA.     These  few   college 

have   taken   the  attitude — we  don't 

\fhether  you,  as  an  Individual,  want  to 

non-Communist  affidavit  or  not — 

not   going   to   let   you  make   that  de- 
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not  condone  this  attitude  but  1  have 

to   understand   it   and   that   is   why  I 

advanced   an   approach   that  requires 

oath  nor  affidavit  and  which  reaches 

and  not  the  innocent. 


8.  UNI|ER  MT  AMENDMENT  IT  WOULD  BE  A  CRIME 

A    MEMBEB  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY  OR 

SUBVXXSIVX  ORGANIZATION  TO  APPLY 

OB   ACCEPT  GRANTS  OB   LOANS   UNDER   THE 

EDUCATION  PBOGBAM  WHIUB ON  THE 

HAND INDIVnmAUS     WHO     JOIN     THE 

COldMUNIST    PAKTT,    AJTZB    MAKING    AFPLICA- 
TlOirS    FOR    GRANTS    OB    LOANS    COULD    ESCAPE 
CONVICTION    UNDXB    BOTH    OOSTING    LAW    AND 
COMMrrrZX-BKPORTED  BILL 

next    contention    is    that    under    my 
it  would  be  a  crime  for  a  mem- 
the  Communist  Party  or  other  sub- 
organization  to  apply  for  or  accept 
or  loans  imder  the  defense  education 
while — on  the  other  hand — indivld- 
who  Join  the  Communist  Party,  after 
application  for  grants  or  loans  could 
conviction   under  both   existing  law 

committee-reported  bill. 

No  person  may  apply  for  or  receive 

payment  or  loan  under  this  act 

he   is  a  mjember  of  the  Communist 

or  any  other  organization  having  for 

its  purposes  or  objectives  the  estab- 

,  control,  conduct,  seizure,  or  over- 

of    the    Government    of   the   United 

,    or    the    government    of    any    State 

subdivision  thereof,  by  the  use 

or  violence,  and  has  knowledge  of 

purpose  or  objective  of  that  party  or 

organization." 

it  Is  unmistakably  clear  from  a 
of  this  paragraph  of  the  amendment 
individual  who  applies  for  or  re- 
any  grant,  payment  or  loan  while  be- 
to    the   Communist  Party,   c»-   any 
subversive  organization,  will  be  per- 
f ormii  ig  an  unlawful  act. 

It  w  Lll  be  recalled  that  earlier  in  my  speech 
I  ixjicted  out  that  the  only  protective  fea- 
tures  in    the   National   Defense   Education 


tlie 


grant. 


force 


jny 


Act  at  the  present  time  are  the  oath  and 
affidavit.  I  pointed  out  also  that  it  was 
the  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  that  prosecutions  for  false 
■WMuring  In  the  affidavits  could  deal  only 
with  statemenu  false  at  the  time  they  were 
made  and  would  have  no  application  to 
activities  in  derogation  of  the  oath  at  a 
subseqxient  date. 

What  applies  to  the  oath  and  affidavit  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  also  ap- 
plies to  the  oath  In  the  reported  bill,  S 
2929,  and  In  the  light  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, It  Is  apparent  that  any  one  who  takes 
the  oath  and  signs  the  affidavit  in  good 
faith  could  Join  the  Communist  Party  while 
receiving  benefits  and  not  be  punished. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  second  para- 
graph of  my  amendment.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(2)  No  person  who  within  5  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  party  or  any  other 
organization  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1| 
may  apply  for  or  receive  any  grant,  payment 
or  loan  under  this  act  unless  his  application 
for  such  grant,  payment  or  loan  Is  accom- 
I>anled  by  a  written  statement,  executed  im- 
der  oath,  containing  a  full  and  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  facts  concerning  his  member- 
ship In  that  party  or  other  organization  and 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  him  during  the 
period  of  his  membership  therein  with  regard 
to  the  purposes  and  objectives  thereof." 

If  we  examine  this  paragraph  very  care- 
fully, we  will  note  that  the  innocent  fellow 
doesn't  have  to  file  any  statement  about 
what  organizations  he  has  belonged  to.  You 
win  note  fiirther  that  the  Innocent  indi- 
vidual does  not  have  to  swear  that  he  has 
never  been  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  or  any  other  subversive  organization. 
Any  Individuals  who  have  in  the  past  be- 
longed to  subversive  organizations  have  to 
file  a  written  statement  disclosing  the  facts 
about  such  membership.  Once  the  facts  are 
disclosed.  It  will  be  up  to  the  people  consid- 
ering the  person's  application  to  determine 
whether  this  activity,  together  with  other 
factors,  would  warrant  disapproval  of  a  re- 
quest for  a  grant  or  loan. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  amendment  Is 
the  penalty  paragraph,  and  It  provides  that 
anyone  who  violates  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  para- 
graph (2)  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

This  penalty  is  the  same  penalty  that 
would  attach  if  a  person  committed  perjury 
in  completing  any  Government  application 
form. 

My  amendment  does  not  make  it  a  crime  to 
be  a  member  o/  the  Communist  Party  aa 
would  the  Humphrey-Kennedy  proposal 
which  was  offered  in  the  Seriate  in  1954 

What  I  and  those  who  support  me  are 
trying  to  do  today  is  to  take  every  step  pos- 
sible to  dlscoiuage  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  attempting  to  apply  for 
or  accept  money  under  a  defense  statute, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

We  all  know  that  the  purpose  of  the  na- 
tional defense  education  law,  in  the  words 
of  the  act  itself,  is — 

"To  provide  substantial  assistance  in 
various  forms  to  individuals,  and  to  States 
and  their  subdivisions,  in  c»-der  to  Insure 
trained  manpower  of  sufficient  quality  and 
quantity  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs 
of   the  United   States." 

My  amendment  does  not  make  it  a  crime 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party;  it 
simply  states  that  it  shall  be  a  crime  for  a 
Communist  Party  member  to  try  to  get  or  re- 
ceive money  under  a  law  devised  to  advance 
the  security  and  defense  of  this  Nation. 

Many  Senators  presently  serving  in  this 
body  will  recall  that  when  the  Communist 
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Control  Act  of  1954  was  under  consideration, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey],  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  |Mr.  Kennedy  1 .  who 
is  now  the  floor  manager  of  S.  2929,  offered 
an  amendment  in  the  Senate  which  would 
make  mere  membership  In  the  Communist 
Party  a  Federal  crime.  A  number  of  Senators 
cosponsored  that  amendment  and  it  was 
agreed   to  by   a   vote  of  84  to   0. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  thn.t  all  of  it\c  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  who  served  In  the  Senate  In  1954 
voted  for  this  measure.  Including  Senators 
Hill.  Mltuiay,  Kennedy.  Morse,  Goldwater, 
Cooper,  and  Dihksen.  I  am  confident  that 
those  members  of  the  committee  whose 
service  in  the  Senate  comnienced  at  a  later 
date  would  certainly  have  Joined  their  col- 
leagues If  they  had  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity  to   do   so. 

CoNGRi:ssioNAL  RECORD,  volume  100.  part  11. 
page  14208.  contains  the  actual  text  of  the 
Humphrey-Kennedy  amendment  and  I 
should  like  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
section  3  of  that  amendment  which  made 
It    a   crime  to   Join   the  Communist    Party. 

Tlie  pertinent  portion  of  the  amendment 
reads  as  follows : 

••Sec.  3.  (a)  WTioever  knowingly  and  will- 
fully becomes  or  remains  a  member  of  (1) 
the  "communist  Party,  or  (2)  any  other  or- 
ganization having  for  one  of  Its  purposes  or 
objectives  the  establishment,  control,  con- 
duct, seizure,  or  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  by  use  of  force  or  violence,  with 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  or  objective  of 
such  organization,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punished  as  provided  by  the  penalty  pro- 
visions of  section  15  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of   1950   (50  U.S.C.  794). 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'Communist  Party'  means  the  organi- 
zation now  known  as  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  any  SUte  or  subdivision 
thereof,  and  any  unit  or  subdivision  of  any 
such  organization,  whether  or  not  any 
change  Is  hereafter  made  In  the  name 
thereof." 

It  will  be  noted  from  a  careful  reading 
of  the  words  I  have  Just  quoted  that  those 
who  sponsored  the  Humphrey-Kennedy 
amendment  wanted  the  Congress  to  go  way 
beyond  anything  I  am  proposing  today.  My 
amendment  simply  makes  it  a  crime  for  a 
Communist  to  accept  defense  money.  The 
Humphrey-Kennedy  amendment  made 
Communist  membership  Itself  a  Federal  of- 
fense. Therefore,  even  If  a  citizen  never 
got  a  nickel  from  the  Federal  Government, 
he  could  have  been  put  in  Jail  under  the 
Humphrey-Kennedy  amendment  for  Joining 
the  Communist  Party. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  pointed  out.  and 
I  quote : 

"That  one  of  the  great  difficulties  has 
been  our  treatment  of  the  Communist  Party 
as   a   legitimate  political   party." 

He  stated  that  situation  would  be  ended 
If  the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Humphrey  and  him  were  adopted. 

Senator  Pastorx  was  equally  eloquent  on 
that  occasion.     I  quote  from  his  remarks: 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  through  this  substitute  is  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  CommunUt  Party  is  a  party 
of  an  international  conspiracy  to  destroy  our 
Bill  of  Rights  and  our  American  institutions? 
By  this  action  are  we  not  saying  that  every- 
one who  belongs  to  it  is  a  criminal  In  the 
eyes  of  Americans?" 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  Mr. 
Morse,  pointed  out  on  August  12,  he  thought 
the   Humphrey    amendment   which    be    had 


cosponsored  should  be  adopted.  I  quote 
from  the  comments  of  Senator  Mc»se: 

•'In  my  Judgment,  this  amendment  should 
bring  the  conservatives  and  the  liberals  to- 
gether, because  we  have  always  been  of  one 
mind  on  the  Issue  of  communism.  As  con- 
stitutional liberals,  on  the  one  side,  and  as 
constitutional  conservatives  on  the  other,  we 
have  all  been  dedicated  to  a  common  pa- 
triotic motive;  namely,  that  our  constitu- 
tional system  of  Government  shall  perse- 
vere In  the  history  of  the  United  States." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  amendment.  Senator 
Humphrey  had  this  to  say  in  a  very  moving 
attack  on  the  Communist  Party : 

•Do  we  believe  it  is  a  party  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  this  Republic?  Is  It  a 
force  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  this 
Government  as  we  know  it?  If  it  is,  then 
Senators  should  vote  for  this  amendment. 

"If  Senators  do  not  believe  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  such  a  conspiratorial  force, 
let  them  vote  against  the  amendment. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  world  In  which  one 
can  cloak  himself  in  nice  legal  phrases." 

I  am  not  one  who  sees  a  Communist  under 
every  bedpost,  but  I  do  think  the  Senate 
ought  to  give  great  weight  to  the  comments 
J  Edgar  Hoover  made  only  a  few  months  ago 
to  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
about  the   status  of   the   Communist  Party 

today: 

"The  Communist  Party  today  is  more  pow- 
erful more  unified,  and  even  more  of  a 
menace  to  our  Republic  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past." 

I  hope  that  the  Senators  Impelled  by  patri- 
otic motives  to  demand,  in  1954,  that  Con- 
eress  make  mere  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  a  crime,  will  support  my 
amendment  today,  which  would  only  make  it 
a  crime  for  a  Communist  to  accept  money 
under  a  defense  statute. 

Senators  will  remember  that  the  Huna- 
phrey-Kennedy  amendment  which  said,  in 
effect.  Join  the  Communist  Party  and  well 
put  vou  in  Jail,  was  an  amendment  which 
was  ^opted  by  the  Senate  unanimously  but 
which  was  altered  significantly  in  confer- 
ence Senators  wiU  recall  also  the  serious- 
ness with  which  Congress  viewed  the  defense 
problem  after  the  appearance  of  sputnik. 
Some  Senators  who  had  long  opposed  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  voted  for  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  because  its  puipose 
was  so  directly  related  to  the  long-terni 
Tecurity  of  this  country.  Nothing  more 
clearly  expressed  the  congressional  P^in>oBe 
behind  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
T.nL  preamble  of  the  statute  it^^  wWch 
made  repeated  references  to  "i«  «^ 
rlty  of  the  Nation,"  "the  defense  of  this  Na- 
tion." and  the  "national  interest." 

Even  if  my  amendment  went  so  f ^  "  *« 
outlaw  the  Communist  P^y-^„^±,^!^ 
Humphrey-Kennedy  amendment  offered  In 
1954.  it  would  BtlU  be  in  harmony  with  the 
cimstltuUon  and  Supreme  Court  decisions 
interpreting  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  not  often  con- 
sidered the  constitutionality  of  laws  forbld- 
dli  membership  in  certain  organiz=ations^ 
But  where  it  has.  the  Court  has  upheld  their 
validity  without  regard  to  the  specific  Intent 
or   activity  of  individuals  involved. 

In  Bryant  v.  Zimmerman  (278  U.S.  63).  a 
New  York  statute  aimed  at  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
punished  membership  in  certain  oath-bound 
associations  which  had  failed  to  reg^ter. 
The  supreme  Court  held  that  to  forbid  indi- 
vidual members  to  attend  meetings  or  retain 
membership    did    not    violate    due    process 

of  law. 

In  Whitney  v.  California  (274  UJ3.  857) ,  the 
defendant  was  charged  with  Tlolatlons  of  the 
California  Syndicalism  Act  by  reason  not  only 
of  her  participating  In  the  organization  of 


the  California  CX»ninunist  Labor  Party,  but 
also  her  membership  In  it.  One  of  the  ques- 
tions before  the  Supreme  Court  was  her  claim 
that.  In  fact,  she  personally  opposed  the  il- 
legal alms  of  the  organization  and  that  they 
were  adopted  over  her  objections.  Dealing 
with  this  claim,  the  US.  Supreme  Court, 
without  exploring  her  own  Intentions,  placed 
reliance  on  the  fact  that  she  had  knowingly 
kept  her  membership  after  the  aims  of  the 
party  had  become  clear.  The  majority  of  the 
Court  felt  that  there  was  nothing  inconsist- 
ent with  the  14th  amendment  in  punishing 
knowing  membership  In  the  Communist 
Labor  Party  even  without  the  element  of 
specific  intent  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of 
the  association. 

The  membership  clause  in  the  Smith  Act. 
which  makes  It  a  crime  to  organize  any 
group  or  become  a  member  of  any  group 
which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  discussed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in 
Frank f eld  v.  U.S.,  198  F.  2d.  The  court  had 
this  to  say : 

••So  far  as  membership  in  an  organization 
advocating  destruction  or  overthrow  (of 
Government]  is  concerned,  such  membership 
Is  condemned  only  where  there  Is  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  accused  of  t.be  un- 
lawful purpose  of  the  organization.  Mem- 
bership In  an  organization  renders  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  organization;  and 
when  membership  Is  accepted  or  retained 
with  knowledge  that  the  organization  is  en- 
gaged in  an  unlawful  piirpose.  the  one  ac- 
cepting or  retaining  membership  with  such 
knowledge  makes  himself  a  party  to  the  un- 
lawful enterprise  in  which  it  is  engaged." 

A  petition  of  certiorari  was  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Frankfeld  case  but 
the  petition  was  denied.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  same  construction  of  vari- 
ous State  syndicalism  laws  has  been  ap- 
proved m  the  State  courts  {People  v.  Ruth- 
enberg  (229  Mich.  815),  writ  of  error  dis- 
missed by  Supreme  Court,  273  VS.  782) . 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  decisions  to 
which  I  have  referred  that  my  amendment 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  even  If  It  outlawed  the  Com- 
munist Party,  which  It  most  certainly  does 
not. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  submitted  for 
the  Senate's  consideration  is  one  designed  to 
deny  to  members  erf  subversive  organizations 
the  benefits  available  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act. 

Does  the  Federal  Government  have  the 
power  to  deny  Federal  benefits  to  subver- 
sives?    The   answer   is   a  resounding   "yes." 

In  American  Communications  Association 
V.  Douds  (339  U.S.  382) ,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  "non-Communist  oath"  provision 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  withdrew  the 
benefits  of  the  act  from  unions  whose  offi- 
cers had  failed  to  file  an  oath  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
Government  and  did  not  then  belong  to  the 
Communist  Party  or  any  cM^anlzatlon  that  so 
believed. 

Speaking  of  the  oath  formerly  required  of 
union  officials  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
the  Supreme  Court  made  the  following  Im- 
portant point: 

"We  think  that  the  'belief  provision  of 
the  oath  presents  no  different  problem  from 
that  present  in  that  part  of  the  section 
having  to  do  with  membership  in  the  Com- 
munist Party.  Of  course,  we  agree  that  one 
may  not  be  imprisoned  or  executed  because 
he  holds  particular  beliefs.  But,  to  attack 
the  strawman  of  'thought  control'  Is  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  the  sole  effect  of  the 
statute  upon  one  who  believes  in  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence — and 
does  not  deny  his  belief — ^Is  that  he  may  be 
forced  to  relinquish  his  position  as  a  union 
leader." 
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The  C5ourt  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the     the 
principle  that  one  should  not  suffer  the  loss     tlonal 
of  any  right  or  privilege  because  of  his  beliefs     apply, 
could  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.     This  Ijs 
what  the  Court  had  to  say: 

"Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  Pederal 
statute  provides  that  no  person  may  become 
a  member  of  the  Secret  Service  force  assigned 
to  protect  the  President  unless  he  swears 
that  he  does  not  believe  in  assassination  of 
the  President.  Is  this  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress,  whatever  the  need  revealed  by  its 
investigation?  An  affirmative  answer  hardly 
commends  itself  to  reason  unless,  indeed,  the 
Bill  of  Rights  has  been  converted  into  a 
'suicide  pact."  " 

In  the  same  case,  American  Communica- 
tions Association  v.  Doud5  (339  U.S.  382). 
Justice  Jackson  wrote  a  powerful  concurring 
opinion  In  which  he  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  Conununlst  conspiracy. 

Under  the  topic  head  "Every  Member  of 
the  Communist  Party  Is  an  Agent  To  Execute 
the  Conununist  Program."  Mr.  Jackson  made 
this  cogent  observation : 

"Membership  in  the  Communist  Party  l.s 
totally  different  |from  membership  in  lawful 
political  parties).  The  party  is  a  secret  con- 
clave. Members  are  admitted  only  upon 
acceptance  as  reliable  and  after  an  Indoc- 
trination in  its  policies,  to  which  the  member 
Is  fiilly  committed.  Moreover,  each  pledges 
unconditional  obedience  to  party  authority. 
Adherents  are  known  by  secret  or  code 
names.  They  constitute  'cells'  in  the  factory, 
the  office,  the  political  society,  or  the  labor 
union.  For  any  deviation  from  the  party 
line,  they   are   purged   and  excluded. 

"Inferences  from  membership  in  such  an 
organization  are  Justifiiably  different  from 
those  to  be  drawn  from  membership  in  the 
usual  type  of  political  party.  Individuals 
who  assume  such  obligations  are  chargeable, 
on  ordinary  conspiracy  principles,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  and  participation  in  all  that 
makes  up  the  party's  program." 

The  Supreme  Court,  deciding  in  favor  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  oath  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  decided  that  the  oath  was 
designed  to  protect  the  public  against  what 
Congress  has  concluded  Communists  have 
done  and  are  likely  to  do  again. 

Let  us  look  at  some  more  cases  dealing 
with  the  power  to  deny  privileges  to  mem- 
bers of  subversive  organizations. 

In  Garner  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  (341 
US.  716  ( 1951 )  ) ,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coxirt 
sustained  the  Loe  Angeles  loyalty  oath,  which 
required  each  employee  to  file  an  affidavit 
with  respect  to  his  Conununist  Party  mem- 
bership and  to  swear  that  he  did  not  now 
advocate  and  had  not  within  5  years  from 
enactment  of  the  ordinance  advocated  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  Government  and  did 
not  and  had  not  within  such  period  be- 
longed to  an  organization  which  so  advo- 
cated. This  oath  went  way  beyond  the  Taft-  o'  Stake 
Hartley  oath  in  that  it  applied  to  past  advo-  subveiti 
cacy  and  past  membership.  nnd 

One  of  the  attacks  made  on  the  oath  in  In 

this  case   was   that  it  violated   due  process     ment 
because  its  negation  was  not  limited  to  or-      lated 
ganlzations    known    by    the   employee    to   be      affectejd 
within  the  proscribed  class.  ment 

The  Supreme  Coiut  rejected  this  argvunent  "If 

because    it   felt   Justified    in    assuming   that      terms 
scienter  or  knowledge  was  implicit  in  each      Hefs 
clause  of  the  oath.  his 

In  Adler  v.  Board  of  Education   (342  U.S.      In   the 
485 ) .  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  New  York      school 
statute  which  prohibited  employment  in  the     freedoin 
public    schools    to    persons    who    advocated     remot< 
overthrow   of    the   Government   or   who   be-      every 
longed  to  organizations  which  so  advocate.         My 
The  new  Peinberg   law  requires  State   offl-     to  Join 
clals  to  make  a  listing  of  the  proscribed  or-      that 
ganlzations.     The    Supreme    Court,    in    up-     defensfe 
holding   this   legislation,   took   note    of   the         Chief 
fact  that  the  New  York  courts  had  construed      the 


st4tute  to  require  knowledge  of  organize - 
purpose  before  the  regulations  could 


of  the  Senate  will  note  that  my 

amendment  makes  It  a  crime  for  members 

Communist  Party  and  other  Commu- 

g^oups  to  get  benefits  under  the  Na- 

Defense  Education   Act  only   if   they 

l:nowledge  of  the  aims  or  purposes  of 

subversive  organization   to  which   they 


the    amendment    is   clearly    In 

with   the   holdings    in   the    Garner 

cases. 

true    that    some    State   loyalty    oath 

have  been  struck  down  by  the  Su- 

Court  but  these  statutes  were  poorly 

and  did  not  meet,  as  my  amendment 

the   requirements   laid   down    In    the 

and  Adler  cases. 

for    example,    Wieman    v.    Updegraff 

.3.  183).     This  case  Involved  an  Okla- 

jtatute  which  required  each  State  offl- 

employee    to    take    a    loyalty    oath 

e   is   not   and   has   not    been   for   the 

5  years  a  member  of  any  organl- 

llsted  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

States  as  Communist   front  or  sub- 


cer 

that 
prei 
zation 
Unite< 
versivi  I 

As  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Oklahoma,  it  excludes  persons  from  State 
emplo  rment  solely  on  the  basis  of  member- 
ship n  such  organizations,  regardless  of 
their  i  nowledge  concerning  the  activities  and 
purpo)  es  of  the  organizations  to  which  they 
had  b<  longed 
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Supreme  Cotirt,  in  its  opinion,  pointed 
it  had  rejected  an  attack  on  the  oath 
Garner  case  because  it  felt  Justified 
"that  scienter   was  implicit  in 
($ause  of  the  oath." 
Supreme  Court  also   emphasized    the 
although   it   had   upheld   the   leg- 
being  attacked  in  Adler  v.  Board  of 
Education  (342  U.S.  485).  in  upholding  It,  it 
expressly  noted  "that  the  New  York  courts 
c<nstrued  the  statute  to  require  knowl- 
organizational    purpose    before    the 
could  apply." 
Supreme  Cotu-t  went  on  to  say  that 
the  Oklahoma  statute  before  the  Court 
of  membership  alone  disqualifies." 
;he    majority    opinion,    J\istlce    Clark 
that  membership  in  a  subversive  or- 
ganizajtion  may  be  innocent  and  it  was  on 
the    q  lestion    of    knowledge    that    the    case 
turne< 
The 
violated 


of 


Court  held  that  the  Oklahoma  slatuw- 
the  due  proces.s  clause  of  the   14th 
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clause,  it  said,  does  not  permit  a  State. 

to  bar  disloyal   persons  from 

niployment   on    the    basis    of   organize - 

membership,  to  classify  innocent  with 

association, 
power  of  the  Pederal  Government  and 
governments  to  deny  privileges  to 
ves   upheld   so   clearly    In    the   Adler 
Dbuds  cases,  is  broad  in  scope, 
both  Adler  and  Douds,  a  principal  argu- 
jvas  that  the  legislation  Involved  vio- 
the   first   amendment   rights   of   those 
Justice    Mlnton    threw    this    argu- 
}ut  saying: 

they  do  not  choose   to  work  on  such 

they  are  at  liberty  to  retain  their  be- 

associations  and  go  elsewhere  •  •   • 

freedom  of  choice  between  membership 

organization  and  employment  In  the 

system  might  be  limited,  but  not  his 

of  speech  or  assembly,  except  in  the 

sense  that  limitation  is  Inherent  In 

dholce." 

amendment    does    not    forbid    anyone 

the  Communist  Party;  It  simply  states 

can't   be   a   Communist   and    get 

money,  too. 

Justice  Vinson  was  rather  frank  in 
D4ud8  case  which  upheld  the  constitu- 
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tionallty  of   the   loyalty  oath   as  applied   to 
union  officials.     This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

"Congress  has  undeniably  discouraged  the 
lawful  exercise  of  political  freedoms  as  well 
•  *  •  men  who  held  union  offices  often  had 
little  choice  but  to  renounce  communism  or 
give  up  their  offices.  ' 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  con- 
fers benefits  not  only  on  students  but  on 
college  graduates  who  are  already  in  the 
teaching  profession.  Justice  Mlnton  pointed 
out  in  the  Adler  case  the  harm  that  can  be 
done  in  the  classroom  by  one  disloyal  to  the 
United  States.  Justice  Mlnton  made  this 
well-reasoned  statement: 

"A  teacher  works  in  a  sensitive  area  in  a 
schoolroom.  There  he  shapes  the  attitude 
of  young  minds  toward  the  society  in  which 
they  live.  In  this,  the  State  has  a  vital  con- 
cern. It  must  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
schools.  That  the  school  authorities  have 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  screen  the  officials, 
teachers,  and  employees  as  to  their  fitness  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  schools  as  a 
part  of  ordered  society,  cannot  be  doubted." 

Even  Associate  Justice  Douglas,  who  dis- 
agreed with  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
Adler  case,  admitted  that  "the  school  systems 
of  the  country  need  not  become  cells  for 
Communist  activities;  and  the  classrooms 
need  not  become  forums  for  propagandizing 
the  Marxist  creed." 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  about 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  Is  not 
obligated  by  good  constitutional  law.  good 
morals,  and.  particularly,  good  sense,  to  allo- 
cate money  set  aside  for  education  connected 
with  national  defense  to  promote  the  careers 
of  people  who  have  Joined  the  Communist 
conspiracy. 

The  clear  and  present  danger  test  a.s 
applied  to  my  amendment  sustains  Its  con- 
stitutionality. 

Certainly  there  Is  support  in  the  majority 
opinions  In  Gitlow  v.  New  York  (268  U.S 
652).  and  in  Whitney  v.  California  (274  U.S 
357 ) .  for  the  proposition  that  where  Congres-s 
has  dealt  directly  with  aspects  of  speech,  as 
In  a  sense  my  amendment  does,  by  limiting 
defense  benefits  to  those  without  member- 
ship In  subversive  associations,  the  Issue  Is 
properly  one  of  whether  the  congressional 
determination  of  the  necessity  of  the  restric- 
tion is  reasonable  and.  if  it  Is,  there  is  nri 
occasion  to  apply  the  clear  and  present 
danger  test. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit. In  dealing  with  a  membership  clause, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  application  of  the 
clear  and  present  danger  test  to  such  a 
clause. 

■  The  defendants  contend  that  these  pro- 
visions [literature  and  membership  clause) 
of  the  statute  are  unconstitutional  because 
they  do  not  require  a  'clear  and  present 
danger'  as  a  condition  of  criminality:  but  it 
would  be  little  short  of  absurd  for  a  .statute 
to  forbid  advocacy  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Government  or  membership  In  an  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  such  advocacy 
only  In  the  event  that  they  result  In  'clear 
nnd  present  danger.'  This  would  be  to  make 
the  mere  hucce.«is  of  an  attempted  crime  the 
criterion  of  criminality  for  making  the  at- 
tempt." 

It  is  my  firm  belief  thflt  if  the  "cU'nr  and 
present  danger"  doctrine  were  ever  applied 
to  the  amendment  which  I  offered,  that  It 
would  be  applied  with  regard  to  the  danger  to 
be  anticipated  from  the  Communist  Party 
rather  than  from  the  Individual  who  violated 
the  amendment  by  getting  defense  benefits 
while  a  Communist.  All  our  security  statutes 
would  be  absolutely  meaningless  If  the  Gov- 
ernment had  to  prove  that  it  is  in  danger  of 
overthrow  from  the  activity  of  any  one  indi- 
vidual. It  is  the  Individual  Communist's 
contribution  to  his  party  together  with  that 
of  his  comrades  that  gives  the  party  power. 
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Turning  to  American  Communications  As- 
sociation V.  Douds  (339  U.S.  382),  this  is 
what  the  Supreme  Coiirt  states : 

"The  attempt  to  apply  the  term  'clear  and 
present  danger,'  as  a  mechanical  test  in  every 
case  touching  first  amendment  freedoms, 
without  regard  to  the  context  of  its  appli- 
cation, mistakes  the  form  in  which  an  idea 
was  cast  for  the  substance  of  the  Idea,  al- 
though the  first  amendment  provAes  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  or  assembly,  it  has 
long  been  established  that  those  freedoms 
themselves  are  dependent  upon  the  power  of 
constitutional  government  to  survive.  If  It  is 
to  survive.  It  must  have  power  to  protect  It- 
self against  unlawful  conduct  and.  under 
some  circumstances,  against  incitements  to 
commit  unlawful  acts." 

Chief  Justice  Vinson  pointed  out  In  a 
Taft-Hartley  loyalty  oath  case  that  the  leg- 
islation was  not  designed  to  prevent  Incite- 
ments to  revolution  but  rather  to  forestall 
the  havoc  which  individuals  who  advocate 
disloyalty  may  bring  about  if  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  and  responsibility. 

In  "Speech:  Public  and  Private."  an  article 
in  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  Morris  L.  Ernst 
and  Arthur  J.  Katz  draw  a  significant  dis- 
tinction between  public  speech  which  can  be 
dealt  with  In  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  and 
secret  speech  which  cannot  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  immediate  danger  to  the  country 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  it  is  concealed. 
Mr.  Ernst  and  Mr.  Katz  had  this  to  say: 

"It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing  with  secret 
speech  as  opposed  to  public  speech,  the 
Court  is  faced  with  a  problem  to  which  the 
established  standards  of  clear  and  present 
danger  are  not  readily  applicable.  Secret 
speech,  particularly  when  combined  with 
concealed  political  activity,  never  yields  an 
opportunity  for  the  kind  of  consideration  of 
the  Issues  by  the  citizenry  which  it  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  first  amendment  to  secure. 
There  can  be  no  competition  In  the  market- 
place of  thought  If  the  people  are  not  In- 
formed of  the  Ideas,  alms,  or  Identity  of  a 
group  until  after  these  Ideas  have  been 
translated  Into  action." 

In  their  very  excellent  article,  Morris  L. 
Ernst  and  Arthur  J.  Katz  further  clarify  the 
difference  between  public  and  secret  speech 
by  this  example : 

"The  man  who  mounts  a  soapbox  in  a 
municipal  park  to  urge  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  Is  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  first  amendment  unless  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  his  speech  makes  it  clear 
that  his  listeners  will  forthwith  arm  them- 
selves and  march  on  city  hall.  Here  the  test 
of  danger  is  a  practical,  workable  one  which 
can  be  applied  In  terms  of  the  time  and 
opportunity  available  for  the  expression  of 
diverse  opinions,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
issue  by  those  to  whom  the  speech  is 
addressed  and  for  self-defensive  action  by 
the  Government,  if  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  political  plans  secretly  conceived  and 
executed,  or  executed  under  the  guise  of 
activity  apparently  remote  from  the  ends 
sought,  do  not  (smd,  we  can  assume,  are  not 
meant  to)  provide  time  or  opportunity  for 
consideration,  choice,  or  proper  counter- 
action. The  very  use  of  stealth  In  a  society 
that  protects  public  speech  negates  the  pro- 
tection of  the  first  amendment." 

The  thinking  expressed  by  the  Court  In 
the  Prankfeld  decision  appears  to  be  very 
much  in  accord  with  the  argument*  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Katz  and  Mr.  Ernest. 

In  the  Prankfeld  decision  the  Court  re- 
marked: 

"The  question  presented  is  not  one  as  to 
freedom  of  speech  or  as  to  the  right  to  or- 
ganize for  proper  political  purposes,  but  goes 
to  the  power  of  the  Government  to  outlaw 
and  punish  conspiracies  whose  purpose  it  is 
to  overthrow  the  Government  Itself  by  force 


and  violence.  Modern  history  Is  replete  with 
instances  of  the  danger  to  the  Government 
inherent  in  such  oonsplraclea;  and  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  or  In  any  sound 
political  theory  which  forbids  It  to  take  ef- 
fective action  against  that  danser." 

The  late  distinguished  Chief  Justice  Vin- 
son in  the  Dennis  case  gave  a  strong  and 
persuasive  answer  to  the  argument  that  the 
Smith  Act  should  be  held  Invalid  in  Its  ap- 
plication to  the  defendant  because  of  the 
"clear  and  present  danger"  rule.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  \^n8on,  who  wag 
speaking  for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 

"Obviously,  the  words  cannot  mean  that 
before  the  Government  may  act,  it  must 
wait  until  the  putsch  is  about  to  t>e  executed, 
the  plans  have  been  laid,  and  the  signal  is 
awaited.  If  Government  is  aware  that  a 
group  aiming  at  Its  overthrow  is  attempting 
to  indoctrinate  Its  members  and  to  com- 
mit them  to  a  course  whereby  they  will  strike 
when  the  leaders  feel  the  circumstances  per- 
mit, action  by  the  Government  Is  required." 

Harry  L.  Wallace,  writing  in  the  Indiana 
Law  Journal,  summed  up  the  whole  relation- 
ship of  the  question  of  free  speech  to  the 
question  of  denying  public  benefits  to  sub- 
versives when  he  said: 

"Because  the  Government  may  not  lock  up 
an  advocate  of  disloyalty  if  there  is  time  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  his  ideas  In  the  market- 
place, it  does  not  follow  that  It  must  neces- 
sarily employ  him  In  the  schools  to  expound 
those  fallacious  ideas  to  the  children  with 
whose  care  he  would  be  entrusted." 

Had  the  present  controversy  been  existing 
when  Mr.  Wallace  wrote  the  article,  he  might 
have  said  that  Just  because  the  Congress  has 
not  outlawed  the  Community  Party  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  must  necessarily  allow 
Communists  to  get  loans  and  other  benefits 
under  a  defense  statute. 

Supreme  Court  cases  make  it  unm^istakably 
clear  that  my  amendment  in  no  way  con- 
flicts icitli  the  bill-of -attainder  provision 
in  the  Constitution 

"A  bill  of  attainder  Is  a  legislative  act 
which  inflicts  punishment  without  a  judicial 
trial." 

This  is  the  definition  of  a  bill  of  attainder 
which  has  been  given  by  the  XJS.  Supreme 
Court  and  adhered  to  since  the  time  of  its 
definition. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  a  bill  of  attainder 
a  statute  must  apply  either  to  named  Indi- 
viduals or  to  an  easily  ascertainable  group. 
However,  Just  because  an  individual  or  group 
is  named  in  a  statute  does  not  In  and  of 
Itself  mean  that  the  law  is  a  bill  of  attainder. 
In  American  Communications  Association  v. 
Douds.  the  unions  argued  that  the  loyalty 
oath  in  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  a  bill  of 
attainder,  and  the  unions  cited  the  familiar 
cases.  United  States  v.  Lovett  (328  UJ3.  303 
(1946));  Ex  parte  Garland  (4  Wallace  333 
(1867)  );  and  Cummings  v.  Missouri  (4  Wal- 
lace 277  (1867)).  The  majority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  dealt  with  the  unions'  argu- 
ments In  the  following  words: 

"Those  cases  and  this  also,  according  to 
the  argiunent,  involved  the  proscription  of 
certain  occupations  to  a  group  classified  ac- 
cording to  belief  and  loyalty.  But  there  is  a 
decisive  distinction:  In  the  previous  deci- 
sions the  individuals  involved  were  In  fact 
being  punished  for  past  actions;  whereas,  in 
this  case  they  are  subject  to  possible  loss  of 
position  only  because  there  Is  substantial 
ground  for  the  congressional  Judgment  that 
their  beliefs  and  loyalties  will  be  transformed 
into  future  conduct." 

The  Supreme  Covu-t  pointed  out  that  dis- 
loyal Individuals  were  not  forever  disbarred 
from  union  office.  This  is  what  the  Court 
had  to  say: 

•There  is  no  one  who  may  not,  by  a  vol- 
untary alteration  of  the  loyalties  which  Impel 
him  to  action,  become  eligible  to  sign  the 


affidavit.    We  cannot  conclude  that  this  sec- 
tion U  a  bill  oS  attainder." 

The  courts  have  pointed  out  time  and  time 
acaln  that  If  every  statute  which  applied  to 
specific  Individuals  or  groups  were  a  bill  of 
attainder  It  would  be  Impossible  to  pass  any 
criminal  or  regulatory  legislation  which  ap- 
plied to  anything  less  than  all  persons  within 
the  jimsdiction. 

In  United  States  v.  Lovett.  the  case  in- 
volved a  rider  on  an  appropriation  bill  which 
prohibited  payment  of  further  comi>ensation 
to  three  named  F^ederal  employees.  The 
Court  Interpreted  this  as  a  permanent  pro- 
scription from  any  opportunity  to  serve  the 
Government  and  considered  the  rider  a  bill 
of  attainder.  Whereas,  in  American  Com- 
munications Association  v.  Douds  the  Coiu-t 
upheld  a  loyalty  oath  as  stated  previously 
because  there  was  no  one  who  could  not  by  a 
voluntary  alteration  of  his  loyalties  become 
eligible  to  sign  an  affidavit  and  hold  union 
office. 

In  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  the  Lovett  case,  Mr.  Frank- 
furter sketches  out  a  theory  that  a  prospec- 
tive statute  could  not  be  a  bill  of  attainder 
because  it  did  not  punish  past  conduct. 

The  theory  that  a  statute  imposing  un- 
avoidable disqualifications  Is  a  bill  of  at- 
tainder was  smashed  to  the  ground  by  Haw- 
ker V.  New  York  (170  U.S.  189  (1898)).  In 
that  case  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld 
a  statute  disqualifying  convicted  felons 
from  the  practice  of  medicine  as  applied  to 
an  abortionist  convicted  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  statute.  The  Court  reasoned  that  a 
State  might  rightfully  require  good  char- 
acter of  those  who  had  practiced  medicine 
and  that  it  could  reasonably  determine  that 
conviction  of  a  felony  was  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  poor  character. 

In  Gamer  v.  Board  of  Public  Works  (341 
U.S.  716  (1951)),  the  Court  was  faced  with 
a  situation  which  involved  a  Loe  Angeles 
city  charter  provision  which  barred  from 
city  offices  and  jobs,  persons  who  were  as- 
sociated with  subversive  organizations.  An 
ordinance  adopted  pursuant  to  the  charter 
provision  required  all  city  employees  to  take 
an  oath  that  they  had  not  advocated  sub- 
versive views  or  been  associated  with  any 
subversive  organization  within  5  years  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  ordinance. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  oath.  In 
spite  of  its  retrospective  features  the  Court 
refused  to  find  a  bill  of  attainder  holding 
that  the  charter  and  ordinance  simply  "de- 
clared general  and  prosi>ectlvely  operative 
standards  of  qualification  and  eligibility  for 
public  employment." 

My  amendment  does  not  disqualify  appll- 
ctuits  for  benefits  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  on  the  basis  of  past 
conduct.  It  does  state  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  a  crime  for  Communists  or  other 
subversives   to   apply  for  or   accept  them. 

As  in  American  Communications  Associa- 
tion v.  Douds  the  union  official  was  faced 
with  the  choice  of  renouncing  communism 
or  losing  his  job.  So.  too,  is  an  individual 
faced  under  my  amendment  with  a  choice. 
This  is  the  choice:  to  be  loyal  to  the  United 
States  and  be  eligible  for  benefiU  or  to  be 
disloyal  and  ineligible  for  such  benefits. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress  we  en- 
acted the  labor  reform  law  which  contained 
in  section  504  a  provision  very  similar  to  my 
amendment.  The  labor  reform  provision 
to  which  I  refer  bars  Communists  from  hold- 
ing office  in  labor  organizations  and  In  groups 
or  associations  of  employers  dealing  with  any 
labor  organization. 

The  distinction  between  that  provision  of 
law  and  my  own  amendment  Is  the  fact  that 
the  labor  reform  bill  language  goes  way  be- 
yond it  and  prohibits  anyone  from  serving  as 
a  union  leader  or  employee  of  certain  busi- 
ness associations  not  only  on  the  basis  <if 
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present  membership  In  tiM  OommtmlBt  Party 

but  on  the  basis  of  pact  membenlilp  a*  well. 
This  feature  of  the  Kennedy-Lanamm  bill 
was  never  objected  to  In  tbe  HoufiC  at  Bepn- 
■entativea  or  by  the  Senate  conference  group 
headed  by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Since  my  amendment  requires  only  a  dis- 
closure of  past  membership  In  the  Oommu- 
nlst  Party  on  the  part  of  those  who  seek 
defense  education  benefits,  and  since  the 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  automatic 
denial  of  benefits  on  the  basis  of  past  mem- 
bership, it  Is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  ex 
poet  facto  provisions  In  the  Ck>nstltutlon. 

An  ex  poet  facto  law  Is  a  law  which  inflicts 
a  greater  punishment  for  an  offense  than  was 
annexed  to  the  crime  when  committed 
(Calder  v.  BuU  (1798)  3  Dallas  386.  390). 
Accordingly,  if  the  proposed  disqualification 
would  be  an  tulditlonal  punishment  for 
offenses  conunltted  before  its  enactment,  it 
would  be  invalid.  But  a  statute  is  not 
deemed  to  be  penal  if  it  imposes  a  disabil- 
ity— not  to  punish — but  to  accomplish  some 
other  legitimate  governmental  purpose  {Trop 
V.  Dulles  (1958)  368  VS.  86,  96) . 

In  American  Communications  Aaaoeiation 
V.  Douds  ((1950)  339  U.S.  883),  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  stated  earUer.  upheld  a  statute 
denying  certain  benefits  iinder  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  luilons  whose  olBcers 
had  not  fUed  non-Communist  affidavits.  In 
that  case  Chief  Justice  Vinson  vrrote: 

"Power  is  never  without  responsibility. 
And  when  authority  derives  In  part  from 
government's  thumb  on  the  scales,  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  by  private  persons  be- 
comes closely  akin.  In  some  respects  to  its 
exercise  by  government  itself." 

It  was  the  Supreme  Court  view  that  Con- 
gress could  exclude  from  union  office  those 
classes  of  persons  whom  it  feared  would  mis- 
use powers  lodged  in  them.  It  is  my  view 
that  Congress  may  also  exclude  from  bene- 
fiting tmder  a  defense  statute  those  indi- 
viduals dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Oovemment  that   provides  the  benefits. 

There  are  now  in  effect  Federal  statutes 
which  deny  the  right  to  engage  in  certain 
activities  to  persons  who  have  been  con- 
victed of  specified  crimes.  The  Federal  Alco- 
hol Control  Act,  for  example,  forbids  the  Is- 
suance of  a  basic  permit  to  any  person  who, 
within  5  years  prior  to  the  application,  has 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  under  Federal  or 
State  law,  or  has,  within  3  years,  been  con- 
victed ot  a  misdemeanor  under  any  Federid 
law  relating  to  liquor.  The  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  makes  it  unlawfiil  for  any 
person  who,  within  10  years,  has  been  con- 
victed of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor  relat- 
ing to  certain  securities  dealings,  to  serve  as 
an  officer  of  any  registered  Investment  com- 
pany. 

In  all  of  these  situations  individuals  are 
deprived  of  certain  rights  because  of  past 
conduct.  In  each  case  the  courts  have  up- 
held the  statutes  involved. 

My  amendment  does  not  deny  benefits  to 
those  who  In  the  past  have  belonged  to  ques- 
tionable organizations.  It  simply  requires 
the  dlsclosxire  of  prior  membership  in  sub- 
versive organizations. 

In  the  Garner  case  referred  to  previously, 
the  loyalty  oath  was  upheld  even  though  it 
required  as  a  condition  precedent  to  getting 
a  Los  Angeles  City  Job  that  the  individual 
applicant  had  not  been  associated  with  a 
subversive  organization  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  ordinance. 

The  relevancy  of  past  loyalty  to  future 
conduct  was  brought  sharply  to  focus  by 
the  words  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Gamer  case.     In  that  case  the  Court  said  : 

"Past  conduct  may  weU  relate  to  present 
fitness;  past  loyalty  may  have  a  reasonable 
relationship  to  present  and  futxu-e  trust. 
Both  are  commonly  Inquired  into  in  deter- 
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fitness  for  both  hlf^  and  low  posl- 
L  private  Industry  and  are  not  less 
In  publlo  employmeat." 


OONCLUSIOK 

The  1  mf ortiinate  developments  of  the  past 
week  d  aarly  show  that  the  statement  by  the 
Soviet  »remler.  Niklta  Khrushchev,  In  June 
ot  1957  when  he  calmly  assxired  a  nationwide 
televlsli  >n  audience  that  one  day  the  United 
States  rould  be  a  Conununlst  nation  Is  still 
his  has  c  belief.     He  stated,  and  I  quote : 

"I  caa  prophesy  that  your  grandchildren 
in  America  will  live  under  sociaiism.  And 
please  do  not  be  afraid  of  that.  Your 
grandcl  lUdren  will  not  understand  how  their 
grandpi  irents  did  not  understand  tbe  pro- 
gressive   nature  of  a  socialist  society. 

A  number  of  years  before  this  statement 
was  m£de  by  Mr.  Khrushchev,  the  Commu- 
nist in  ent  was  more  graphically  described. 
The  Communist  Party's  1921  constitution 
proclaii  aed  its  purpose : 

"To  c  estroy  the  boiu^eois  state  machinery; 
to  establish  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pro- 
letariat in  the  form  of  Soviet  power;  to 
abolish  the  capitalist  system  and  to  intro- 
duce tt  e  Communist  society." 

Thes«  words  reveal  the  nature  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  which  has,  within  the 
past  four  decades,  engulfed  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  world's  peculation  and  25  per- 
cent ol  the  earth's  surface.  Tbe  ultimate 
and  tra  ^c  aim  of  the  Communists  is  to  con- 
trol an  1  dominate  this  Nation,  and  eventu- 
ally to  <  onquer  the  world. 

Many  people  today  tend  to  discount  the 
menace  of  domestic  communism.  They  be- 
lieve, bi  icause  of  a  decline  In  its  membership, 
that  ttie  Oonomunist  Party  in  this  country 
is  no  longer  an  Infiuentlal  organlzatioo. 
Some  g }  so  far  as  to  say  "the  party  is  almost 
over."  Those  who  believe  this  are  only  de- 
luding themselves  and  c'hers.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken (oUcy  which  has  already  done  con- 
slderab  e  harm  and  which  may  bring  even 
more  d  Isastrous  results.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  la  estimating  the  Infiuence  of  this 
well-ori  wilzed  and  aggressive  group  that  each 
party  t  lember  or  sympathizer  must  be  eval- 
uated In  terms  of  his  political,  social,  and 
economic  weight  and  Infiuenoe  and  the  fact 
that  h«  has  the  backing  of  a  major  foreign 
power.  William  Z.  Faster,  farmer  national 
chalrmun  of  the  Communist  Party  ot  the 
United  States,  stated  that  "Communist 
strengtlk  cannot  be  measiu'ed  even  approxi- 
mately by  statistics.  The  Communist  Par- 
ty's stiength  runs  far  beycnid  all  formal 
measur  sments." 

Foun  led  in  1919,  the  American  Communist 
Party  ii  a  Russian-inspired,  Moscow-dom- 
inated. uitl-American  conspiracy  against  our 
Govern  nent,  our  Ideals,  and  our  freedoms. 
It  Lb.  fa  I  fact,  simply  the  American  branch 
at  the  Russian  Commimlst  Party;  an  or- 
ganic p<  lit  of  the  Communist  movement  seek- 
ing woi  id  conquest  and  more  specifically  the 
destruc  ;lon  of  the  American  Government  as 
itschied  obstacle. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  conscien- 
tious Lidividuals  who  are  not  in  any  way 
subject  to  Communist  discipline  who  object 
to  the  >resent  so-called  non-Communist  af- 
fidavit. In  fact.  President  Elsenhower  him- 
self in  lis  budget  message  for  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1  stated  that : 

"I  an  i  reconunendlng  repeal  at  the  provi- 
sion of  the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act 
that  pn  thiblts  payments  or  loans  from  being 
made  t<  i  any  individual  unless  he  executes  an 
aflVdavli  that  he  does  not  believe  in  or  belong 
to  any  organization  that  teaches  the  illegal 
overthn  >w  of  the  Government.  This  affidavit 
requirement  is  unwarranted  and  Justifiably 
resented  i  by  a  large  part  of  our  educational 
conunu:  ilty  which  feels  that  It  is  being 
singled  out  for  this  reqxiirement." 

Franl  ly,  if  there  is  this  much  feeling  with 
referents  to  the  act,  It  is  proper  to  raise  a 


question  as  to  whether  a  better  method 
might  not  be  adopted  to  Insure  the  alle- 
giance of  those  who  are  receiving  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  advance 
their  own  education  while  at  the  same  time 
promoting  our  security.  In  fact,  under  tbe 
existing  legislation  it  would  be  possible  for 
an  Individual  to  swear  that  he  was  a  loyal 
citizen  at  the  time  that  he  embarked  upon 
his  editfational  progrun.  but  he  could  later 
join  a  subversive  organization  and  still  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  act  without  being 
liable  to  any  criminal  punishment. 

It  was  my  hope  in  preparing  remarks  that 
I  have  read  today  that  I  would  treat  this 
whole  issue  In  the  most  objective  manner 
possible.  I  have  endeavcured  to  secure  the 
best  advice  of  the  Deptu-tment  of  Justice,  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  and  other  qualified  per- 
sons and  agencies.  I  feel,  as  I  have  explained 
earlier,  that  I  am  submitting  language  to  the 
Senate  which  would  prevent  anyone  from  ap- 
plying for,  or  accepting,  benefits  under  tbe 
National  Defense  Education  Act  while  a 
member  of  a  subversive  organization.  My 
proposal  does  not  require  the  signing  of  any 
affidavit  nor  the  taking  of  any  oath.  It  will, 
I  think,  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  sources  of  financial  sup- 
port for  indlATlduals  who  wish  to  pursue  an 
educational  program  without  reqiilring  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Government. 
Those  who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the 
discipline  imposed  by  my  amendment  should 
be  required  to  finance  their  education  with- 
out recourse  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  I  suggested,  with 
respect  to  Members  who  wished  to  be 
heard  on  this  matter,  that  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  remarks 
be  printed  In  the  body  of  the  Rxcoso. 
Therefore,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  remarks  of  tbe  distinguished 
Senatw  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!  appear  in  the  body  of  the  Rec- 
ord, in  the  course  of  the  debate  prior  to 
the  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lessons  im  Lotaltt 
(Statement  by  Senator  Bxnxsis) 

During  my  24  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  I  have  witnessed  a  number  of  teapot 
tempests  In  this  Chamber. 

One  of  the  more  recent  debates  of  this 
particular  nature  occurred  during  the  first 
session  of  this  Congress  when  the  Senate 
spent  considerable  time  dUciissing  the  merits 
of  S.  819.  This  blU  sought  to  delete  the 
loyalty  oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  provi- 
sions from  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act. 

I  was  diiiOiayed  by  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  this  piece  of  legislation  last  year 
but  gratified  by  the  end  result  when  the 
blU  was  reoonunitted  to  committee.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  shared  my 
hope  at  that  time  that  S.  819  and  Its  objec- 
tives would  thereafter  rest  in  peace. 

WATEBKD-DOWN  VERSION  EtTLL  OBJSCnONABI.2 

Unfortunately,  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  sponsors  of  the  bill  apparently  saw  fit 
to  slice  up  S.  819,  sweeten  it  with  verbal 
sauce  and  serve  it  to  the  Senate  in  sections. 

The  sweetened  portion  before  us  today  Is 
no  more  palatable,  however,  than  the  original 
serving.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  8.  2929  is 
still  a  distasteful  piece  of  legislation. 

Rather  than  removing  both  the  loyalty 
oath  and  disclaimer  affidavit  like  its  lU-fated 
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predecessor,  S.  2929  attacks  only  the  affidavit 
provision. 

But  it  still  boils  down  to  the  time-worn 
proposition  of  six  against  a  half  dozen. 

NO  BASIS  FOR  OBJECTIONB  TO  AJTmAVIT 

Quite  frankly,  I  see  absolutely  no  reason 
why  any  patriotic  American  should  find 
cause  to  object  to  an  affidavit  which  states, 
in  substance,  that  he  does  not  believe  in, 
and  is  not  a  member  of,  and  does  not  sup- 
port, any  organization  that  believes  in  or 
teaches  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment by  force  or  violence  or  by  any  illegal 
or  unconstitutional  methods. 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this 
matter. 

I  have  looked  at  the  affidavit  from  all 
angles. 

I  have  tried  diligently  to  see  the  other  .side 
of  the  coin. 

But  it  still  saddens  me  that  Americans 
should  be  so  concerned  over  such  a  simple 
repudiation  of  any  collusion  with  the  enemy. 

let's  xxauink  the  akcxtmekts 

My  purpose  is  not  solely  to  state  my  op- 
position to  this  legislation.  The  fact  that  I 
am  opposed  to  it  su-prisee  no  one,  I  am  sure. 

I  shall  direct  my  remarks  today  to  the 
arguments  presented  by  the  proponents  of  S. 
2929.  I  shall  attempt  to  analyze  their  objec- 
tions to  the  disclaimer  affidavit  to  see  if  any 
of  them  hold  water. 

IS  ACADEMIC  rXEEDOM  THREATENED T 

First  of  all,  some  advocates  of  the  bill  have 
claimed  that  the  affidavit  Is  a  threat  to 
academic  freedom. 

Nqw,  let  us  examine  this  claim. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  it  simply  does 
not  bear  up  under  close  scrutiny. 

The  most  obvious  reason  is  that  all 
students  are  not  required  to  sign  an  antl- 
Conununlst  affidavit.  Only  those  students 
who  are  seeking  financial  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  are  required  to  comply 
with  this  provision  of  the  act. 

Therefore,  any  student  who  finds  that  the 
disclaimer  is  obnoxious  or  objectionable  has 
only  to  seek  another  benefactor  in  order  to 
pursue  his  education  without  being  bothered 
with  such   a  requirement. 

government    ASKS    SIMPLE    GUARANTEE 

In  effect,  the  Federal  Government  is  say- 
ing to  the  prospective  student:  "I  am 
prepared  to  assist  you  financially  and  the 
only  thing  I  ask  In  return  is  a  written  guar- 
antee that  you  have  no  intention  of  using 
this  education  to  assist  my  enemies  In  their 
attempts  to  destroy  me." 

This  hardly  strikes  me  .is  an  abridgement 
of  academic  freedom. 

If  for  some  reason  beyond  my  perception 
a  student  feels  that  he  can  honestly  object 
to  the  disclaimer  procedure,  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  withdraw  his  right  to 
further  education.  The  Government  merely 
asks  that  the  prospective  student  obtain  his 
financial  assistance  elsewhere. 

DEFECTING    COLLEGES    ABORT    FREEDOM    OF 
CHOICE 

The  only  Infringement  of  academic  liberty 
which  I  have  noted  in  this  entire  controversy 
was  not  committed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  was  perpetrated 
by  those  college  presidents  and  administra- 
tors who  saw  fit  to  withdraw  from  partici- 
pation In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  student  loan  program. 

These  self-styled  "freedom-fighters"  have 
actually  closed  their  doors  to  worthy  stu- 
dents who  need  Federal  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing a  college  education. 

They  are  saying,  in  substance,  that  any 
student  who,  through  financial  necessity, 
must  turn  to  the  student  loan  program  for 
assistance,  cannot  enter  their  Institutions  of 
learning. 


I  should  add  here,  that  only  a  handful 
of  misguided  educators  have  chosen  to  abort 
academic  liberty  In  this  fashion.  The  over- 
whelming majority  have  displayed  the  kind 
of  clear  thinking  which  one  might  expect  of 
intelligent,  well-educated  men. 

Beyond  that,  we  must  remember  that  the 
educator  opposition  to  the  affldavit  has 
reached  the  saturation  point,  while  educa- 
tor support  is  mounting  steadily.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  pendulum  of  educator 
opinion  began  swinging  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection scHne  time  ago. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
a  total  of  1,360  colleges  and  universities  are 
partlcif>atlng  in  the  loan  program  during  the 
current  academic  year.  There  are  conflicting 
reports  as  to  exactly  how  many  colleges 
have  withdrawn  frc»n  the  program,  or  have 
expressed  their  intention  to  withdraw,  be- 
cause of  the  disclaimer  affidavit.  The  report 
of  the  Cc«nmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare lists  18  institutions  which  have  with- 
drawn and  8  others  which  have  declined 
to  participate  because  of  the  affidavit. 

The  sum  of  both  these  categories  hardly 
makes  a  dent  in  the  total  number  of  partici- 
pating colleges. 

Like  everything  else,  there  are  always  a 
few  dissenters  who  object  to  any  rules,  regu- 
lations or  requirements. 

ARE    WE  SINGLING  OUT   STUDENTS? 

Now  let's  examine  another  popular  objec- 
tion to  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 

Some  of  the  champions  of  S.  2929  believe 
that  tbe  affidavit  singles  out  students  for  sus- 
picion. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  little  ridiculoiis. 

Do  these  critics  mean  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  require  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  to  do  anything  without  im- 
posing the  same  requirement  on  180  million 
Americans? 

Perhaps  what  the  opponents  of  the  affi- 
davit are  sasrlng  is  that  all  beneficiaries  of 
Government  assistance  should  be  required  to 
sign  a  similar  affidavit. 

While  I  am  not  advocating  such  a  policy. 
I  would  c^talnly  have  no  objection  to  it.  If 
these  individuals  feel  that  every  person  re- 
ceiving Government  subsidies  should  ct»ne 
under  this  requirement,  it  is  all  right  with 
me. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Govern- 
ment employees  are  required  to  execute  an 
affidavit  to  the  effect  that  their  employment 
does  not  constitute  a  violation  of  Public  Law 
330  of  the  84th  Congress.  The  wording  of 
this  Public  Law  is  remarkably  similar  to 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  affidavit. 
Despite  this  requirement,  I  have  heard  no 
complaints  that  Government  employees  are 
being  singled  out  for  suspicion. 

Thousands  of  Americans  employed  in  pri- 
vate industry  sign  such  an  affidavit  becaxise 
their  companies  are  engaged  in  Government 
contract  work  but  no  screams  are  coming 
from  that  quarter. 

I  might  add  that  students  at  our  service 
academies  must  meet  this  requirement,  but 
no  hue  and  cry  is  being  raised  by  these 
young  men.  And  our  academies  are  always 
filled  to  capacity. 

Additionally,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  has 
been  In  force  for  10  years  and  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  such  activities  as  the  awarding  of 
scholarships  and  graduate  fellowships  in  the 
sciences.  However,  this  1950  act  requires  a 
loyalty  oath  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  from 
persons  receiving  assistance  under  these  pro- 
grams. Nevertheless,  I  hear  no  anguished 
repcM-ts  about  this  act. 

In  short,  I  hardly  think  that  there  Is  sound 
reasoning  behind  this  claim  and  I  dismiss  it 
for  lack  of  good  logic. 

ARE    THE    STUDENTS    OPPOSED    TO    FT? 

Then  there  is  a  group  which  Justifies  pas- 
sage of  S.  2929  on  the  grounds  that  college 


students,  in  general,  are  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision in  question. 

To  begin  with,  this  is  at  best  a  fiinisy 
basis  for  remedial  legislation. 

In  addition,  on  closer  inspection  the  claim 
appears  to  be  without  foundation. 

Let's  examine  the  facts.  Tbt  first  year 
the  student  loan  program  was  in  operation, 
approximately  28,000  loans  were  made. 
During  the  1959-60  academic  year,  which  Is 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  the  program  swelled 
to  more  than  70,000  Individual  loans.  Also, 
it  is  estimated  that  this  program  will  at- 
tract about  125,000  loan  applications  dur- 
ing the  next  academic  year. 

If  the  students  are  opposed  to  this  pro- 
vision, their  opposition  is  certainly  not  re- 
fiected  by  these  figures. 

Speaking  as  one  U.S.  Senator  who  has  re- 
ceived a  large  amount  of  mail  on  this  sub- 
ject from  college  students,  I  want  to  stress 
that  my  correspondence  from  young  men 
and  women  on  this  topic  has  been  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  retaining  both  the 
loyalty  oath  and  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 

I  have  in  my  possession — and  I  should  l>e 
happy  to  produce  them  should  any  of  my 
colleagues  so  desire — the  names  of  3,718 
college  students  who  have  taken  a  stand  in 
favor  of  the  affidavit  and  in  opposition  to 
the  legislation  we  are  now  considering. 

STUDENT    COMMITTEE    ORGANIZED 

Earlier  this  year,  an  organization  known 
as  the  National  Student  Committee  for  the 
Loyalty  Oath  was  started  by  a  group  of  stu- 
dents here  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  group  has  snowballed  into  a  natic»iwide 
organization  of  men  and  wcxnm  of  college 
age,  students  at  universities  and  colleges 
from  Maine  to  California.  aU  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  under  consideration. 

I  really  do  not  think  that  this  indicates  a 
feeling  of  resentment  to  these  provisions. 


IS  THE  AFFIDAVrr  UHNBCISSAKT? 

I  have  also  heard  the  argument  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  the  Government  to  extract 
such  a  guarantee  from  students. 

To  find  an  answer  to  this  claim,  let's  in- 
spect the  mechanics  of  the  bUl  Itself. 

I  feel  there  Is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that  this  act  was  passed  initially  to 
promote  the  national  defense.  Its  very  name 
should  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  fact. 

IT  IS   MERELT   GOOD  BUSIME88 

In  the  ftaal*  analysis,  this  act  places  the 
Federal  CK>vemment  in  the  position  of  an 
agency  loaning  money  to  needy  scholars  for 
continuance  of  their  educations.  And  I 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  soimd  lending 
Institutions  do  not  scatter  money  to  tbe 
four  winds  without  first  obtaining  certain 
guarantees  from  the  borrowers. 

Under  NDEA,  however,  the  Government 
msJces  no  demands  with  respect  to  collateral 
and  is  willing  to  accept  without  question  the 
good  intentions  of  Its  debtors  to  repay  the 
loans. 

In  fact,  the  only  requirement  for  eligible 
students  Is  the  taking  of  the  loyalty  oath 
and  the  signing  of  the  antisubversive 
affidavit. 

IS    THE    AFFIDAVIT    INEFFECTrVE? 

Objectors  to  the  affidavit  also  claim  that 
H  Is  ineffective;  that  subversives  can  still 
sign  it  and  reap  the  benefits  of  the  NDEA. 

They  can,  but  I  question  whether  or  not 
they  will. 

Section  1001(f)  of  the  National  Defense 
Bducation  Act  states  in  its  final  sentence — 
and  I  quote — "The  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  applicable  with  re4>ect  to  such  affidavits." 

If  a  Communist  were  to  check  on  this  ref- 
erence to  the  United  States  Code,  he  would 
find  the  following  words: 

"Whoever,  in  any  matter  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
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United  States,  knowingly  and  wllUully  twdai- 
fles,  conceals  or  covers  up  by  any  trick. 
■clMme.  or  dence  a  material  tact,  or  makes 
any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent  statement 
or  representations,  or  makes  or  uses  any 
false  writing  or  document  knowing  tbe  same 
to  contain  any  false,  fictitious  or  fraudulent 
statement  or  entry^,  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
tban  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  tlian 
five  years,  or  both." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  absolute  guarantee 
that  an  enemy  of  our  country  would  decline 
to  sign  Bueh  an  affidavit.  But,  If  he  did.  he 
would  do  so  with  full  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  running  the  risk  of  subsequent 
Imprisonment  on  the  grounds  of  perjury. 
I  feel  certain  that  this  rUk  would  be  a 
very  effective  deterrent  to  any  would-be 
student  loan  applicants  from  the  ranks  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

n  rr  surtxrvrjovs  ok  BxraDUf  soms* 

Finally,  there  are  a  few  persons  who  have 
claimed  that  loyalty  oaths  and  disclaimer 
affidavits  »xe  superfluous  and  burdensome. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  annoys  me 
more  than  this  kind  of  thinking  among  sup- 
posedly loyal  Americans. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  loyalty,  like  patriotism, 
and  any  other  outward  sign  of  allegiance 
to  one's  country  has  become  "old  hat"  in  this 
day  and  age. 

I,  personally,  consider  It  a  pleasure  to  doff 
taj  hat  when  the  American  flag  goes  by;  an 
honor  to  join  In  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem;  s  privilege  to  repeat  the  pledge  of 
allegiance;  to  take  a  toyaity  oath  or  sign  a 
disclaimer  document.  Because  at  this,  how- 
ever, some  of  our  stipersophistlcates  or  paeu- 
dolntellectuals  or  fuBEy-brained  internation- 
alists mlg^t  consider  me  to  be  eccentric  or 
at  least  somewhat  amusing.  But.  if  such 
outward  manifestations  of  patriotism  Indi- 
cate eccentricity,  then  we  should  aU  be 
thankful  that  our  forebears  were  eccentric 
along  these  lines  of  patriotism. 

S.  293S  SHOUU)  BS  BKTBATXO 

In  closing,  I  cannot  help  but  Indicate  a 
Uttle  disgust  over  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
of  the  irnlted  States  shoiUd  be  reqtiired  to 
take  tline  out  from  the  pressing  legislation 
whleb  is  needed  in  other  fields  to  spend  time 
on  such  a  needless  bUl  as  S.  2039.  I  trust 
tliat  my  colleagues  will  treat  it  with  the  con- 
tempt It  deserves;  that  it  will  be  defeated 
with  speed  and  dispatch;  and  that  we  can 
get  back  to  the  Important  business  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McGEE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
remarks  I  had  prepared  for  discussion 
on  the  loyalty  oath  be  included  in  the 
Becoki)  at  the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 
Stat^ent  bt  Senatob  McGee 

What  is  the  purpose  of  a  loyalty  oath  re- 
quirement for  college  student  loans?  Is  it 
to  prevent  subversives  from  obtaining  stu- 
dent loans?  Is  It  to  inspire  loyalty  in  stu- 
dents? 

If  It  Is  any  one  ot  these  things,  then  it 
cannot  succeed  in  accomplishing  Ite  purpose. 

EvMi  the  Senatcav  supfxirtlng  the  oath  re- 
qiiirement  admitted  it  woxild  not  keep  Com- 
munists from  getting  loans.  I  cannot 
imagine  a  devoted  Communist  hesitating  to 
sign  a  loyalty  oath.  In  fact  he  might  be 
eager  to  sign. 

As  a  coUege  professor  for  many  years,  X 
am  sure  that  the  routine  adminlstratkm  ot 
an  oath  during  a  flnancial  transaction  will 
not  inspire  students  to  a  higher  regard  for 
their  country. 

To  demand,  rather  than  expect,  loyalty 
from  any  class  of  citlaens  is  to  weaken  XhiM 
Naticxi's  democratic  Ideals. 
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Tbsrs  Is  "^^**>'^  inherently  wrong  or  im- 
pr(9Ci'  about  loyalty  oaths.  If  the  redta^ 
tlon  ( C  a  loyaltf  oath  lnq>ires  patriotism  in 
aa  ini  llvldual,  let  him  take  an  oath  when  he 
so  dsiilres.  But  let  us  not  require  oaths  of 
those  who  flnd  them  personally  distasteful 
for  roiatlne  matters. 

I  took  my  first  oath  as  a  Sena- 

Lt  was  a  solenui  moment  and  one  I 

remember  always.     I  was  swearing  to 

myself  to  my  new  Job,  an  affirma- 

acceptance  of  solemn  responsibility. 

entirely  proper  that  Senators  begin 

term  of  office  by  swearing  an  oath  of 

nnrt  all  are  proud  to  do  so.     But 

necessary  to  take  an  oath  to  obtain 

home  locm  or  U>  receive  Ctovern- 

crop  supports. 

one  expecte  a  loyalty  oath  to  be  con- 

wlth  these  financial  transactions  with 

<lk>vemment.     Why  then  do  we  single 

^xident  loans  as  more  important  than 

loans? 

have  I  doubted  the  loyalty  of  09.9 

of  the  American  people.     This  is  a 

not  of  laws  or  codes  but  of  Individ - 

belief  In  the  rlgbtness  of  the  American 

and  respect  for  the  rlghU  and  dignity 

person.     As    long   as    this    loyalty 

in  this  country,  we  need  no  laws  to 

It.     If  it  disappears,  no  law  will  ever 

It. 

Coiununism  Is  "soft"  on  truth.    It's  time 

gc  t  tough  with  the  Commimlste.    Instead 

o<  dllng  them  with  statutes  which  protect 

from  ezpoeiire  to  our  most  devastat- 

ireapon — unrestrained    and    unlimited 

— let's    hit    them    hard    where    It 

Let's  throw  the  books  at  them. 

OUT  attention  Is  focused  upon  students 

universities.    These  students  fall  Into 

two  categories.    Bther  they  are  loyal 

are  Communists.     If  loyal,  they  are 

p^blem.     If  not — if  by  chance  and  in 

of  all  existing  precautions,  a  Commu- 

4hould  slip  into  one  of  our  colleges,  what 


submit  that  even  under  these  improb- 
I  ilrciimstances  we  have  much  less  to  fear 
some  suggest, 
clearly  established  that  the  most  vul- 
nerable aspect  of  communism  is  its  inability 
s4and  the  tests  of  criticism  and   truth, 
is  communism's   "softest"  or  weakest 
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our   point   of  view   in    the   United 
,  ideas,  truth,  and  freedom  of  criticism 
^ur    greatest   weapons    in   the   struggle 
totallterianism  around  the  world. 
Conununlste  themselves  offer  the  most 
dramhtlc  evidence.    In  the  Soviet  Union,  both 
prop^anda  and  severe  censorship  shield  the 
people  from  the  truth.     The  Com- 
fear  unlimited,  imrestrlcted  educa- 
>eca\ise  it  seeks  the  truth  and  the  truth 
the  false  premises  of  communism. 

of  worrying  quite  so  much  about 

or  two  Communlste  who  might  slip 

our   colleges    in    spite   of   all    existing 

precautions,  we  should  close  in  on  them  with 

arching  light  of  truth  Inherent  In  our 

educational  system. 

Communist  system  cannot  withstand 
Searchlight  which  our  83r8tem  turns  upon 
wherever  It  occurs, 
the  most  avid  supporters  of  the  dls- 
aflldavlt  requlremente  which  have 
Bc<»-ned  by  several  of  our  major  colleges, 
and  educational  leaders,  admit 
;he  signing  of  such  a  document  will  not 
a  single  Communist.  Why  not  then 
the  books  at  whomever  might  slip 
}ur  educational  system  and  instead  of 
shieli  ling  them  from  our  great  educational 
proc«  ues,  subject  them  to  truthful  analysis? 
■due  ition  represents  our  most  powerful 
weap  ya  against  communism. 
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McGEE.    I  ask  unanimoua  con- 
moreover,  that  correspondence  I 


have  received  on  this  question  likewise 
be  included  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  It  includes  a  statement  from 
the  Wyoming  Chapter  of  Sigma  XI,  an 
honorary  scientific  fraternity,  opposing 
the  loyalty  oath ;  one  from  the  Western 
Association  Graduate  Schools,  opposing 
the  loyalty  oath;  and  one  from  the 
President  of  the  Wyoming  Chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors,  likewise  opposing  the  loyalty 
oath. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 

Wtomino  Chapteb  of  Sigma  Xi, 

Thb  Univebsftt  or  Wtomino, 
Laramie.  Wyo.,  Petruary  12, 1960. 
Hon.  Galx  W.  McGei, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatob  McGex:  The  Wyoming 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Sigma  XI 
approved  the  following  motion  in  their 
regular  meeting  last  night: 

"The  chapter  secretary  shaU  notify  the 
Wyoming  Congressmen  in  Washington  that 
it  is  the  consensus  in  the  Wyoming  Chapter 
of  Sigma  Xi  that  the  requirement  for  a 
disclaimer  aflkdavlt  relating  to  subversive 
activities  should  be  eliminated  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act." 

The  Society  of  the  Sigma  XI  is  an  organ- 
ization whose  aim  is  to  enoourage  original 
investigations  in  science.  Ite  membership 
Is  comfKJsed  of  men  and  women  engaged  in 
or  devoted  to  scientific  research.  The  Wyo- 
ming Chapter  now  has  178  active  members 
including  teachers  and  research  workers  in 
most  of  the  scientific  discipline. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JoHM  S.  Balu 

Secretary. 

Westkkw  AasociATioif 
or  OBADT7ATX  Sc3iocn.a, 
Boulder.  Colo.,  March  18. 1960. 
Hon.  Oau:  W.  McOex, 
17.5.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Scnatok  McGkz  :  At  Ite  annual  meet- 
ing on  March  1.  19<».  In  Berkeley,  Calif.. 
the  Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools, 
which  is  composed  of  49  graduate  schools  in 
colleges  and  universities  located  in  every 
Western  State,  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  I  am  Instructed  to  transmit  to 
you: 

'Whereas  the  requirement  of  afBdavlte  of 
disbelief  or  disclaimer  oaths  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  fellowships  or  loans  is  an  un- 
warranted Interference  with  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  Is  Ineffective:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  Western  Association 
of  Graduate  Schools  urge  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stetes  to  eliminate  the  affidavlte  of 
disbelief  or  disclaimer  oaths  which  appear 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  and  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958." 

Respectfully  yours, 

DavTOM  D.  McKxan, 
Secretary.     Dean     of     the     Graduate 
School,  University  of  Colorado. 

Tub  UNivxasrrT  or  Wtomino. 
Laramie.  Wyo.,  Fehruary  IS,  I960. 
Hon.  Oalx  W.  UcOxx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Oalm:  The  University  of  Wyoming 
chapter  of  AAUP  has  completed  a  vote  on  the 
following  proposition : 

"The  Wyoming  chapter  ot  AAUP  should 
forward  a  stetement  to  Senator  Oalk  MoOmm 
informing  him  of  the  chapter's  opposition  to 
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the  disclaimer  affidavit  of  the  1958  National 
D?fensc  Education  Act.  and  iirglng  that  this 
iifflJavtt  be  eliminated  from  the  act." 

This  resolution  was  passed  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote.  This  action  by  the  chapter 
ccnflrras  a  resolution  by  the  chapter  for- 
warded to  the  national  office  of  AAUP  in 
February  1959. 

I  might  say  that  the  vote  was  taken  by 
ina'.l  and  was  intended  to  be  anonymous. 
Niarly  all  of  the  members,  however,  did  sign 
their  ballots,  a  sign,  I  believe,  of  their  strong 
feelings  In  the  matter. 

As  president  of  the  local  chapter,  I  am  for- 
warding  the  resulte   of   this   ballot    to   you, 
knowing  you  are  doing  all  that  you  can  to 
htlp  eliminate   the  disclaimer   affidavit. 
Cordially  yours. 

John  K.  Mathison, 
Professor  of  English,  President,  Wyo- 
ming Chapter.  AAUP. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  thoughtful  statements 
I  have  seen  on  the  disclaimer  aflldavit 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  is  the  resolution  which  was 
adopted  recently,  with  only  one  dissent- 
ins^  vote,  by  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity Chapter  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors. 

This  resolution,  coming  as  it  does  from 
the  faculty  of  Utah's  largest  and  a  most 
highly  respected  private  educational 
iii-stitution,  which  is  the  pinnacle  of  the 
widespread  education  system  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
.Sahits,  is  most  noteworthy.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  Includes  a  provision  (sec. 
1001(f).  title  X)  which  reads:  "No  •  •  • 
funds  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to  make  payments 
or  loans  to  any  Individual  unless  such  in- 
dividual (1)  has  executed  and  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  an  affidavit  that  he  does 
not  believe  in,  and  Is  not  a  member  of  and 
does  not  support  any  organization  that  be- 
lieves In  or  teaches  the  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  force  or  violence  or  by 
any  Illegal  or  unconstitutional  methods"; 
and 

Whereas  this  provision  invites  serious  ob- 
jections because  of  the  vagueness  of  ite  lan- 
guage, its  possible  impingement  up>on  areas 
of  freedom  guaranteed  In  the  first  amend- 
ment. Ite  Ineffectiveness  against  genuine 
threats  to  national  security,  ite  Imputation 
of  a  need  for  special  loyalty  checks  on  the 
academic  community,  and  its  Implications 
for  Federal  control  in  the  field  of  education; 
and 

Whereas  this  provision  has  prompted  many 
prominent  American  universities,  such  as 
Harvard.  Yale,  Amher.st,  and  Princeton,  to 
refuse  to  participate  In  the  NSDA  program 
iind  Inspired  requests  for  the  repeal  of  the 
provision  from  many  other  great  universities, 
.such  as  Columbia,  Dartmouth,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin;  and 

Whereas  resolutions  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  this  provision  have  been  adopted  by  such 
organizations  of  stature  and  responsibility 
as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  .Science,  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Schools,  the  Association  for  Higher 
Education,  the  Association  of  American  Col- 
leges, the  National  Studente  Association, 
and  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes 
in  his  January  18.  1900,  budget  message 
called  for  the  repeal  of  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit proviso;  and 


Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  blU  (S. 
2929)  providing  for  the  repeal  of  ths  dis- 
claimer affidavit:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Brigham  Toung  Uni- 
versity Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  records  ite  omx>sl- 
tlon  to  the  disclaimer  affidavit  provision  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
urges  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Utah  to  vote  for 
ite  repeal. 

Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  B.Y.U.  chap- 
ter  at  Provo.  Utah,  on   May  23,   1980.  by  a 
Butffitantlsd  majority  but  not  unanimously. 
RicHASD  D.  Poll, 
President.  B.Y.U.  Chapter,  AAUP. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  question  be  put. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont.    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  iS.  2929)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Reprcscntntives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1001  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(f)(1)  No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated 
or  otherwise  made  available  for  expenditure 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
make  payments  or  loans  to  any  Individual 
unless  such  individual  has  taken  and  sub- 
Fcrlbed  to  an  oath  or  affirmation  In  the  fol- 
lowing form :  'I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  United  Stetes  of  America  and  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  Stetes  against  all  Ite  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic' 

"(f)(2)  No  person  may  apply  for  or  re- 
ceive any  grant,  payment,  or  loan  under  this 
Act  while  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  or  any  other  organization  having 
for  one  of  ite  purposes  or  objectives  the 
seizure  or  overthrow  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  government  of  any 
Stete  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  by  the 
use  of  force  or  violence,  and  has  knowledge 
of  such  purpose  or  objective  of  that  party 
or  other  organization. 

"(3)  No  person  who  within  five  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  party  or  any  other 
organization  of  the  kind  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  may  apply  for  or  receive  any 
grant,  payment  or  loan  under  this  Act  unless 
his  application  for  such  grant,  payment  or 
loan  Is  accompanied  by  a  written  statement, 
executed  under  oath,  containing  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  of  the  facte  concerning 
his  membership  In  that  party  or  other  organ- 
ization and  the  knowledge  possessed  by  him 
during  the  period  of  hJs  membership  therein 
with  regard  to  the  purpose  and  objectives 
thereof. 

"(4)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  para- 
graph (2)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910.000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coiisent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1614,  House  bill  11998. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  by  tiUe,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11998)  making  appropriations  for  the 
D^mrtment  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
11998)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
there  will  be  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness this  evening;  but  If  Senators  have 
statements  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
I  suggest  that  they  submit  them  now, 
before  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  ask  the  acting  majority  leader 
whether  the  previous  order  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  convene  at  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow 
still  stands. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  does,  indeed. 


MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  AND  MU- 
TUAL SECURITY— RELEASE  BY 
THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  press  release  issued  today 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  Gates,  with  respect  to  ac- 
tion on  the  mutual  secuilty  program, 
particularly  the  military  assistance  por- 
tion thereof. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Defense  released  today 
the  following  statement  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.: 

"I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fate  of 
the  mllltery  asslstence  program. 

"The  President  requested  a  $2  billion  ap- 
propriation for  military  asslstence  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  to  provide  weapons  and  mllltery 
equipment  to  strengthen  our  alliances  ind 
to  promote  our  own  national  security.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Steff  all  steted  that  they 
would  not  teke  one  dollar  away  from  the 
mllltery  asslstence  program  in  order  to  aug- 
ment the  funds  for  their  own  services.  Mlll- 
tery assisteace  is  Just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
own  national  defense  as  are  the  appropria- 
tions for  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Porce,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon. 

"I  have  testified  before  the  Congress,  as 
have  other  Defense  Department  witnesses.  In 
support  of  the  $2  billion  request.  We  have 
discussed  frankly  every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  responded  to  every  question 
and  criticism.  We  have  a  sensible,  sound, 
well -administered  program.     Yet  the  House 
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Appropriations  Committee  recommtends  that 
the  appropriation  be  reduced  by  20  percent. 

"In  s{>ending  military  assistance  funds,  it 
is  necessary  first  to  maintain  existing  allied 
forces  In  good  working  order  and  eonao^e  the 
investment  already  made.  Therefore  the 
proposed  reduction  must  come  from  cutting 
down  on  force  Improvement,  that  is,  post- 
poning indefinitely  the  newer  weapons:  tO 
percent  of  any  cut  below  the  budget  request 
must  be  absorbed  In  equipment  for  force 
Improvement,  which  includes  missiles,  alec- 
tronlc  equipment,  modern  aircraft,  and  ships, 
modernized  tanks,  and  combat  vehicles  and 
the  lUce. 

"The  Impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  would 
fall  most  heavily  on  NATO,  which  also  bore 
the  greatest  weight  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tion cut. 

"We  must  lead  the  free  world  without 
hesitation. 

"We  must  contain  the  Communists,  but 
we  cannot  do  it  with  Imaginary  weapons 

"We  must  continue  to  sustain  the  capabil- 
ity and  determination  of  our  allies  to  defeat 
both   aggression  and   internal   subversion. 

"We  must  provide  for  the  military  assist- 
ance program  as  an  integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  required  by  our  national 
interest. 

"Before  ^parting  for  the  Par  East,  the 
President  said  in  telegrams  to  House  leaders : 
'This  (cut)  cannot  but  jeopardize  our  own 
security  and  the  defense  of  the  free  world." 

"I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
it  debates  this  appropriation  on  Thursday, 
to  restore  the  full  $2  billion  Intact." 


PURCHASES  BY  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
BUILDING  COMMISSION— LETTER 
PROM  SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  release  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Pred- 
erick  H.  Mueller,  with  respect  to  certain 
observations  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
fMr.  Proxmire]  and  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recx)Rd, 
as  follows: 

Dep.*rtment  Releases  Secretakt  Mueller 
Letter  to  Senator  Proxmire 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
leased today  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Frederick  H.  Mueller  to  Senator 
WnxiAif  Proxmire.  of  WUconsin.  Text  of 
the  Secretary's  letter  follows: 

June  15,  1960. 
Hon.  WiLLLAM  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  public  at- 
tacks earlier  this  week,  and  your  renewal  of 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 
prompt  this  letter. 

As  a  father,  I  have  very  great  personal  in- 
terest in  my  son  and  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main silent  while  you.  in  your  elTorts  to 
discredit  me,  continue  to  try  to  hurt  him. 

My  son's  Independent  furniture  company 
has  done  business  over  the  years  with  private 
individuals  and  firms  and  various  public 
agencies.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  I  did 
not  follow  its  transactions  or  ever  solicit 
Government  business  for  his  or  any  Arm. 
But,  since  your  attacks,  I  requested  and  re- 
ceived thorough  information  as  to  the  inci- 
dent from  both  the  State  Department  and 
from  him. 

From  these  facts,  I  believe  that  any  fair- 
minded  person  would  recognize  that  my  son 
has  not  asked  or  received  treatment  from 
the  State  Department  beyond  its  procedures 
for  anyone  engaged   in  a   similar   business 
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truuaction.  The  record  shows  that  both 
pirties  conducted  their  affairs  In  a  proper 
muaner  and  in  the  public  interest. 

For  example,  the  mode  of  transportation  of 
ft  rnlture  was  found  to  be  the  most  desirable 
far  the  Department  under  all  the  circum- 
stinces  and  was  used  to  save  extra  expense 
tt  at  faced  the  Government  in  rentals  of  the 
UJifurnished  new  building  and  of  old  prop- 
erties. The  Department  prior  to  executing 
tt  e  contract  for  furniture  made  a  check  with 
four  additional  American  firms  of  prices  for 
ccmparable  items  of  basic  office  furniture. 

A  reading  of  the  documents  in  the  Con- 
GH  bssional  Record,  and  of  transcripts  of  your 
rallo  remarks  on  the  case,  fortifies  my  be- 
ll* f  that  through  Ignorance  you  twi.sted  the 
tr  ith. 

For  example.  In  radio  broadcasts  you  said  ■ 

'Now^  the  fact  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
C(  mmerce  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Building  Commission,  which  is  responsible 
fo-  this  kind  of  purchase." 

\nd  again: 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  of  course,  in 
authorizing  the  Foreign  Service  Building 
Ccmmlsslon  to  go  ahead  and  buy  from  his 
soi's  company,  •  *  •  It  seems  to  me  is  en- 
ga'ing  in  a — what  I  think  Is  a  very  Irregul.ir 
practice." 

never  authorized  such  action — and  I  caii- 
ndt  but  feel  that  you  cotild  have  found  thnt 
out. 

lad  you  asked  anyone  familiar  with  the 
situation.  Including  members  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  you  would 
ha  ire  learned  that  the  functions  of  the 
sei  en-member  Commission  were  taken  away 
by  President  Roosevelt  in  1939  through  a 
re<  organization  project  and  very  properly 
transferred  to  the  State  Department's  Office 
of  Foreign  Buildings.  You  also  would  have 
dli  covered  that  no  meetings  have  been  held 
by  the  Inoperative  unit  for  at  least  10  years — 
lo^g  before  my  day. 

have  confidence  in  my  son,  who  is  run- 
nlikg  a  small  business  of  his  own  I  felt 
pDUd  to  see  him  stand  up  to  the  unfair  at- 
tacks of  a  U.S.  Senator  and  to  reply  con- 
vincingly to  your  charge  by  saying  in  the 
pr^ss  that   you   were   using   "half-facts   and 

uendos  •   •   •  In  attempting  the  destruc- 

of  a  small  business  whose  dealings  over 

years  have  been  and  always  will  be  hon- 
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assuming    the    right    to    discuss    this 
publicly,  you  certainly  undertook  an 
obligation    to   act    and    speak   fairly.     Since 
have  failed  to  do  so,  my  purpose  in  re- 
sponding Is  to  set  the  record  straight  in  the 
puplic  interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  H.  Mueller, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

VIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
su,  :gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cl«  rk  will  call  the  roll. 

'  The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
th  >  roll. 

^r.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asi  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fodthe  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

'  [^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob,  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RE  QUEST  FOR  AUTHORIZATION 
]  'OR  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  TO  MEET  DUR- 
]  NG  SESSION  OF  THE  SENATE  TO- 
]  f  ORROW 

llr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uni  jiimous  coinsent  that  a  subcommittee 
of  ;he  Judiciary  Committee  be  author- 


ized to  meet  tomorrow,  at  10:30  ajn., 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomination  of 
Hyman  Fieehof,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  an  Examiner  in  Chief 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Notice  of  the 
scheduled  meeting  was  filed  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  did  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  ask  for  authorization  for  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  meet  tomorrow  morning,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  a  nomination? 

Mr.  HART.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  to  object,  because  today  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  asked  me  to  ob- 
ject to  any  requests  for  the  holding  of 
hearings  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  that  I  shall  find  myself  compelled 
to  object  to  requests  for  the  holding 
of  committee  meetings  or  subcommittee 
meetings  from  this  point  on,  when  llie 
Senate  is  in  session. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  of  ten.sion  and  doubt  created  by  the 
bluster  and  threats  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  Ls  of  first  importance  that  the  cause 
of  the  captive  nations  be  kept  in  mind 
by  all  freedom -loving  people. 

The  widespread  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week,  as  created  by  Congre.ss  in 
its  re.solution  of  July  17,  1959,  will  be  a 
worthy  means  for  attaining  this  objec- 
tive. I  have  been  delighted  to  receive 
from  the  mayor  of  Buffalo,  the  Honor- 
able Piank  A.  Sedita,  a  letter  annoimc- 
ing  their  plans  for  setting  up  a  citizens' 
committee  to  observe  Captive  Nations 
Week. 

In  order  to  give  full  information  about 
this  to  those  who  may  be  prompted  to 
take  similar  action,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  which  Mayor  Sedita  has  writ- 
ten to  me  on  this  subject,  together  with 
the  enclosures  outlining  the  plans  for 
his  citizens'  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  ^ere  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

City  or  Buffalo, 
OJTirE  of  the  Mayor, 

June  7,  1960. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  I  thought  you 
might  be  Interested  in  the  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  which  is  planned  for 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  A  citizens'  committee 
has  been  appointed  and  Is  preparing  plans 
for  sports,  music,  dances,  and  other  appro- 
priate events  during  the  week  of  July  17-23. 
So  that  you  may  know  something  of  the 
thinking  that  lies  behind  this  movement. 
I  am  attaching  copy  of  letter  of  invitation 
to  conunittee  members,  and  copy  of  letter  to 
other  mayors  throughout  the  country,  in- 
forming them  of  our  activities. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Prank  A.  Sxdita, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo. 


CiTT  OF  Buffalo, 
Orncx  or  the  Mayor, 

May  11.  1960. 

Dear  :  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of 

the  Importance  and  meannig  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  July.  When  President  Elsenhower 
piErned  this  resolution  on  July  17,  1959.  raak- 
i!ip  it  a  law  cf  our  country  (Public  Law  86- 
90),  ho  issued  a  proclamation  designating 
il.e  week  of  July  19,  1959,  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week."  The  Presidential  proclama- 
tion read  In  part  a«  follows: 

•  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States 
.f  America  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities  and 
urge  them  to  study  the  plight  of  the  Sovlet- 
dominated  nations  and  to  recommit  them- 
selves to  the  support  of  the  just  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  those  captive  nations." 

Th(?  law  provides  that  the  third  week  of 
July  for  each  succeeding  year  be  designated  as 
C.ipilve  Nations  Week,"  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
iuhievcd  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world.  Last  year  we  had  no  opportunity  to 
p:  ;n  m  advance  for  the  ceremonies  and  ac- 
i.vities  which  this  law  call.s  for.  This  year 
I  am  laklnp  the  Initiative  to  make  certain 
That  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  will  have  every 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  support  of 
the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  captive 
nations  for  freedom  and  Independence.  To 
that  point  I  am  appointing  a  Citizens  Com- 
mittee to  Observe  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  committee  will  have  these  responsi- 
bilities: 

1.  To  plan  appropriate  public  ceremonies 
which  will  draw  attention  to  the  struggles 
of  the  captive  nations  for  their  freedom  and 
independence  and  the  historic  relationship 
.T  their  aspirations  to  the  victory  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers  which  brought  liberty  and 
national  Independence  to  the  United  States. 

2.  T)  promote  activities  which  will  bring 
gre.itcr  public  appreciation  of  the  rich  and 
distinct  cultures,  folklore,  customs,  and 
music  of  each  and  all  of  the  captive  nations. 

3.  To  develop  public  understanding  that 
the  desire  for  liberty  and  Independence  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
these  submerged  nations  conrtltutes  a  pow- 
erful deterrent  to  war  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  p)eace. 

I  take  pleasure  in  extending  to  you  an  In- 
vitation to  become  a  member  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  To  Observe  Captive  Nations 
Week.  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if  it 
will  be  convenient  for  you  to  serve?  The 
first  meeting  of  the  committee  w^il!  ta«  c.illcd 
soon  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  you  then. 

I  am  confident  that  Buffalo  has  the  spirit 
r-nd  the  enterprise  to  carry  CMt  the  high 
purposes  of  Public  Law  88-90.  We  have  al- 
ways been  proud  of  the  fact  that  our '"city  is 
made  up  of  people  of  diverse  national  and 
religious  backgrounds,  all  working  in  har- 
moniously unity  for  the  common  good.  It 
is  natural,  therefore,  that  our  people  should 
have  warm  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  in 
the  captive  nations  set  forth  In  the  low. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  A.  SEDriA, 

Mavor. 


Cmr  OF  Buffalo. 
Office  of  the  Miyor. 

June  6,  1960. 

Dear  Mayor:  I  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  the  advance  preparations  being 
m.'ide  in  Buffalo  to  commemorate  Captive 
Nations  Week  as  provided  In  Public  Law 
8690.  It  Is  my  understanding  tliat  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  will  issue  a  proclamation, 
as  he  did  last  year,  designating  the  week  of 
July   17-23  "Captive  Nations  Week. ' 

Last  year  there  was  little  time  available 
for  advance  preparations  to  commemorate 
this  week,  due  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
enacted  this  law  but  a  few  days  in  advance 


of  the  third  week  of  July.  This  year  I  felt 
advance  preparations  should  be  made  so  that 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  would 
be  carried  on  In  the  city  of  Buffalo.  To  this 
end,  I  established  a  Citizens  Conunittee  to 
Commemorate  Captive  Nations  Week,  ap- 
pointing to  it  individuals  representing  each 
of  the  nations  named  in  the  law,  and  other 
outstanding  citizens.  My  letter  of  invita- 
tion to  serve  on  this  committee  sets  forth 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  basis  for  a  suitable 
program  for  the  week.  A  copy  of  this  letter 
is  enclosed  for  your  information. 

Unless  similar  action  is  taken  by  the 
mayors  throughout  the  country,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  Intent  of  the  law,  which 
is  to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  Im- 
portance of  keeping  the  spark  of  freedom 
alive  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  will  not  be 
fully  implemented. 

At  this  moment  of  history,  when  tba 
question  of  peace  with  Justice  looms  so  large 
In  the  minds  of  all  of  our  people.  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  note  that  Congress  made  a  find- 
ing, the  effect  of  which  is  that  the  striving 
of  these  people  of  the  captive  nations  for 
their  Independence  and  freedom  Is  a  power- 
ful deterrent  to  war,  and  one  of  the  best 
hopes  for  a  just  peace.  Certainly  there  is  a 
compelling  objective  and  one  which  I  am 
sure  all  Americans  support. 

If  you  establish  a  citizens'  committee 
along  similar  lines,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  members  of  our  Buffalo  committee  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  share  our  plans  and  pro- 
gram developments  with  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A.  Sedita, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo 


ELI^^NATION  OF  AFFIDAVIT  OF 
DISLOYALTY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  HOLLAl>ID 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
may  be  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Senate  a  moment  ago 
on  the  bill  that  was  under  consideration 
today.  To  be  sure,  the  so-called  Prouty 
substitute  was  a  substitute  for  the  en- 
tire Kennedy  bill,  but  before  action  was 
taken,  it  was  changed  and  made  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  so  that  the  loyalty 
oath  remains  in  the  act,  and  this  is.  in 
addition,  in  lieu  of  the  disclaimer  re- 
quirement which  was  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy both  last  year  and  this  year. 
This  is  an  enforcible  provision,  in  my 
jud.cinent,  and  leaves  the  loyalty  oath 
intact. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  RUSSELL  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  President 


Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  who 
was  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida in  error,  because  the  Chair  did  not 
realize  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
not  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Very  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  This  substitute,  on 
its  face,  shows  it  strikes  out  both  the 
loyalty  oath  and  the  disclaimer  of  Com- 
munist affiliation. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Th&t  is  correct,  and 
that  is  why  the  Senator  withdrew  his 
amendment  as  a  substitute  and  offered  it 
as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  so  that  the 
result  was  the  retention  of  the  loyalty 
oath,  and  it  is  in  lieu  of  the  disclaimer 
affidavit. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  If  that  is  the  action 
taken,  very  well.  I  think  the  criminal 
statute  is  more  effective  against  Com- 
mimists,  but  I  had  been  told  the  sub- 
stitute struck  down  the  entire  loyalty 
oath,  and  the  copy  on  my  desk  indicates 
that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  the  situation  officially,  I  ask  that 
the  Chair,  after  conference  with  the 
Parliamentarian,  advise  the  Senate  as 
to  exactly  what  action  was  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  was  offered  so  as  to  make 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  opposed  to 
a  substitute  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  other 
words,  the  statement  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Chair  repeat 
it,  so  Senators  may  hear? 

Mr.  KERR.  Let  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois repeat  it,  and  let  the  Parliamen- 
tarian listen  and  decide  whether  it  is 
CDrrect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  say  that  tlie  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Senator  from  II- 
liiaois  was  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  not  ask  if  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  was  correct. 
He  asked  the  Presiding  Officer  if  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  an- 
swer, in  either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  is 
"Yes." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  It  may  well  be  that  the  sit- 
uation is  exactly  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  stated.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  express  the  slightest  disagree- 
ment to  it,  but  I  think  those  of  us  who 
were  waiting — and  there  were  several  of 
us  waiting — for  the  quorum  call,  with  the 
understanding  from  the  clerk  in  charge 
that  the  Senator  from  Vermont  was 
going  to  speak  for  a  long  time,  were 
waiting  so  we  could  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage, are  entitled  to  examine  the  sub- 
stitute and  see  what  it  does. 

For  that  reason,  I  shall  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote,  and  have  the  motion 
go  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Is  that 
in  order?  I  have  asked  that  it  go  on 
the  calendar.  Business  has  been  trans- 
acted since  action  on  the  bill.  That  is 
not  the  order  of  business  at  this  time. 
I  have  moved  to  reconsider  and  asked 
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that  my  motion  go  on  the  calendar,  and 
I  shall  insist  on  that  motion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Chair  is  ad- 
vised, may  enter  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider, which  is  privileged. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  understands  the  procedural  mat- 
ter. He  has  a  right  to  enter  the  motion 
to  reconsider,  which  is  done,  and  it  goes 
to  the  calendar,  but  then  it  requires  a 
motion  to  take  it  up,  debate  on  that  mo- 
tion, and  a  vote  upon  that  motion,  before 
the  motion  to  reconsider  can  be  brought 
up.  I  claim  the  right  to  look  at  what  has 
been  done  in  my  absence.  I  had  been 
advised  by  those  in  charge  of  the  debate 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  sizable  de- 
bate. I  simply  went  to  an  adjoining 
room,  along  with  other  Senators  who 
feel,  as  I  do.  that  this  matter  is  of  great 
importance  and  wanted  to  be  here  when 
action  was  taken,  to  find  that  action  had 
been  taken  when  we  were  outside. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  an  interpretation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  we  can  get  the  ruling  of 
the  Presiding  Officer? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

After  the  motion  to  reconsider  has 
been  entered,  another  Senator  may  move 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  reconsider,  and  that  motion  is 
debatable. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  exactly  the 
way  I  understood  the  situation.  I  shall 
debate  it  if  that  motion  is  made  now. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  debate  it  in  the 
morning.  I  want  an  opportimity  to  see 
what  was  done  in  the  absence  of  several 
of  us  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
legislation.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
see  what  was  done,  particularly  when  we 
were  wrongly  advised — and  I  am  not 
charging  any  deliberation — that  the  ar- 
gxmient  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
was  to  take  a  long  time,  and  we  would  be 
safe  in  going  to  an  adjoining  room  and 
waiting  for  a  quonun  call  before  final 
action  was  taken. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Florida  will  consider  this, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mo- 
tion made  to  reconsider,  to  go  on  the 
Calendar,  be  taken  over  until  the  session 
tomorrow,  with  the  full  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  or  any 
other  Senator  will  not  be  prejudiced  in 
his  right  to  make  the  motion,  and  that 
it  will  not  be  considered  as  intervening 
business  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  am  willing  to  make 
the  motion  to  reconsider,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  have  taken  away  from  me  the 
right  to  see  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  a  matter  in  which  I  am  greatly 
interested  and  in  which  the  people  of 
my  State  are  greatly  interested. 

I  think  all  Senators  can  observe  the 
situation.  I  am  not  going  to  be  obstinate 
about  it.  I  am  not  going  to  be  ugly  about 
it.  However.  I  am  going  to  insist  upon 
my  right  under  the  rule  to  have  the  mat- 
ter on  the  Calendar.     If  the  distin- 
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gui^hed  Senator  wants  to  oppose  that, 
I  (hall  (^pose  his  position  at  some 
len  rth,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  make  the 
mouon  myself  tomorrow. 

»[r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thiiik  the  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
staids  the  situation  fully,  in  the  light 
of  wh&t  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the 
mil  lority  leader,  has  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
mo  ion  will  go  to  the  Calendar. 

hT.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui  hed  Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished acting  majority  leader,  and  the 
mirority  leader.  I  think  we  are  all  en- 
titlid  to  have  the  rules  prevail  and  to 
kno  w  what  we  are  doing  before  we  accede 
to  s  ctions. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

itr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
more  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
sesj  ion  for  the  consideration  of  the  nom- 
ina  ,ion  for  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sioi . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Serate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
bus  ness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
theie  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
Clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 
cal(  ndar. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tior  of  T.  Harold  Scott,  of  Colorado,  to 
be  i  Associate  Commissioner  of  the  Indian 
Cla  ms  Commission. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 
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MANSFIELD.      Mr.  President,   I 
that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified    of    the    confirmation    of    the 
nomination. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 


President  will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


\r 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
mote  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sidqration  of  legislative  business. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
resumed  the  consideration  of 
leglfelatlve  business. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
information  of  the  Senate,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minority 
,  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is 
cipated  there  will  be  a  number  of 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  a  num- 
of  votes  on  amendments  to  the  De- 
Department  appropriation  bill, 
whibh  is  now  the  unfinished  business. 
There  will  be  a  vote  on  the  Japanese 
pea*  :e  treaty.  If  we  get  to  it.  there  will 
possibly  be  votes  upon  the  housing  bill 
reported  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  roi  1  Alabama. 

Tie  Senate  will  meet  at  9:30  to- 
morrow morning.  I  anticipate  a  late 
sess  on  tomorrow  evening. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION PRESENTED 

The  Secretai-y  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  15.  1960.  he  pre- 
.sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolution : 

8.  1185.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeologtcal  data  (in- 
cluding relics  and  specimens)  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam; 

S.  1358.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters  site 
for  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  the  gen- 
eral vicinity  of  Ashford.  Wash.,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1892.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
oi  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Norman  project,  Oklahoma,  and 
for  other  purpose.s; 

S.  2327.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
An  act  to  provide  for  the  better  registra- 
tion of  births  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes"; 

S.2439.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  count  as  creditable  service  for 
retirement  purposes  certain  periods  of 
authorized  leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 
teachers  for  educational   purposes; 

S.  2954.  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  Income  tax  compensation  paid 
to  alien  employees  by  certain  international 
orpanizaTion.s;  and 

SJ.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
:in  objective  for  coordinating  the  develop- 
ment of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  with  the 
development  of  other  areas  In  the  Washing- 
ton metrofKjlltan  region  and  the  policy  to 
be  followed  in  the  attainment  thereof,  and 
lor  utiitr  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  8 
o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.m. »  the  Senate 
adjourned,  pursuant  to  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. June  16.  1960,  at  9:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  15,  1960: 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  15th  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  serve  no  longer 
than  December  31.  1960: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachuseius. 

George  D.  Aikfn.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Wayne  Morse.  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

Francis  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary, 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  alter- 
nate representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to  serve  no 
longer  than  December  31,  1960: 

Itn.  Zelma  Watson  George,  of  Ohio. 

Arthur  F.  Lamey,  of  Montana. 
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Frederick  Blake  Payne,  of  New  YcM-k. 

Charles  Rosenbaum,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Frances  E.  WlUls.  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nMnination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  15,  1960: 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

T.  Harold  Scott,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wkdnesdav,  Jim:  1"),  19()0 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev. Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

II  Corinthians  4:  11:  That  the  life  of 
Jesus  may  be  manifested  in  our  mortal 
flesh. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  with 
eager  and  earnest  hearts  we  are  Invoking 
Thy  blessing  and  dedicating  ourselves 
anew  unto  Thee  through  the  merits  and 
mediations  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

May  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Man  of 
Galilee,  His  love.  His  faith,  His  humility, 
His  compassion  l>e  incarnated  in  us  and 
become  the  sovereign  and  supreme  real- 
ity in  the  mind  and  heart  of  humanity. 

We  humbly  acknowledge  that  we  so 
frequently  fail  to  embody  and  express  His 
spirit  and  do  not  make  vivid  and  vital 
the  beauty  of  His  life  which  our  charac- 
ter and  conduct  should  reveal. 

Grant  that  in  these  troublous  and 
bewildered  times  we  may  manifest  the 
Influence  that  His  spirit  has  up>on  us  and 
have  the  courage  to  make  greater  trial  of 
His  way  of  life,  trusting  Thee  as  He  did. 
loving  our  fellow  men  and  seeking  their 
welfare  as  He  always  did. 

To  Thy  name  we  ascribe  all  the  praise. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal    of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

Tlie  SPEAB3:r.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoll  No.  1321 

Barden  Green,  Oreg.  Powell 

Bentley  Hollfleld  Rivers,  8.C 

Blatnik  Jensen  Short 

Buckley  Keams  Steed 

Burdlck  Loser  Taber 

Carnahan  Mitchell  Taylor 

Durham  Morris,  Okla.  TeUer 

Fisher  Moulder 

Gray  Patman 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  406 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SALARY  INCREASES  FOR  POSTAL 
AND  OTHER  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Thompson]. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  of  June  8  and  9. 
1960.  and  clause  4,  rule  XXVn,  I  call  up 
motion  No.  6,  to  discharge  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  from  the  further  considera- 
tion of  House  Resolution  537,  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  HJl. 
9883,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
sign  the  petition? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  I  did. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  title  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Thomp- 
son) is  recognized  for  10  mmutes;  and 
If  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Rees  )  desires  time,  he  will  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  merely  want  to  thank  all 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
having  given  consideration  to  the  dis- 
charge petition.  The  petition  is  en- 
tirely within  the  bounds  of  the  rules  of 
the  House.  It  is  not  xmcommon  that 
such  a  petition  be  passed  by  this  body. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency  that  this 
matter  be  disposed  of  at  the  earliest 
p>ossible  moment. 

We  all  know  this  is  going  to  be  a  short 
session.  We  know,  other  than  over  this 
route  that  we  have  taken,  that  the  Mem- 
bers have  so  graciously  helped  with,  that 
these  long-suffering  people,  these  Fed- 
eral employees,  would  not  have  been 
given  the  relief  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  having  taken  up  and,  in  their 
own  Judgment,  done  what  should  be 
done  to  dispose  of  this  matter  satisfac- 
torily. I  do  hope  that  we  will  vote  on 
this  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and 
that  the  House  will  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  measure  so  that  the 
other  body  may  act  upon  it  at  the 
earliest  date. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  imderstood  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  yielded  5  minutes 


to  the   gentleman  from  Iowa.     Would 
that  be  within  his  rights? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  3rield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  for  that  purpose, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  particularly 
wishes  to  know  if  he  can  still  yield  his 
remaining  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
control  of  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  in  Congress  some  12  years  and  I  do 
not  recall  at  any  time  such  highhanded 
action  on  the  part  of  a  committee  as  that 
demonstrated  this  morning  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice when  the  Morrison  amendment  was 
offered  and  adopted. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison]  offered  an  amendment  that 
makes  drastic  changes  in  the  pending 
pay  bill.  Do  not  labor  under  the  illusion 
that  the  amendment  will  provide  the 
same  bill  to  which  you  affixed  your  sig- 
natures on  the  discharge  petition,  even 
with  the  percentage  figure  changed  from 
9  to  71/i  percent,  because  this  is  not  the 
case.  But  let  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Morrison],  who  rsiilroaded 
what  amounts  to  a  new  bill  through  the 
committee,  explam  the  details  if  he  can. 

He  offered  his  amendment  and  then 
immediately  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion. There  was  no  copy  of  his  bill  in 
my  possession  in  the  committee  room 
and  it  was  not  until  12:30  that  copies 
were  made  available  on  the  House  floor. 
This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had 
to  read  the  amendment.  There  was  no 
explanation  whatsoever  in  the  commit- 
tee until  after  the  vote  had  been  taken 
which  adopted  the  amendment.  Then 
out  of  the  goodness  of  the  hearts  of  the 
majority,  members  were  permitted  to  ask 
a  few  questions. 

I  reiterate  that  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed more  highhanded  action  on  the 
part  of  a  committee,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  a  $700  million  bill,  and  if  I  am 
reelected  to  the  next  Congress  and  go 
back  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  next  year  I  will  r«nem- 
ber  the  treatment  accorded  to  some  of 
us  today.  This  method  of  operation  in 
a  committee  of  Congress  is  wrong  and  it 
is  intolerable.  It  is  injurious  to  the 
public  welfare  and  does  violence  to  or- 
derly and  sane  procedure. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFiAAN  Of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Was  the 
action  taken  today  acceptable  to  the 
lobby  that  put  across  the  signing  of  the 
discharge  petition? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  have  heard  no 
complaint  from  the  lobby  so  far. 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Is  it 
acceptable  to  them  now? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  did  not  ask 
them.  They  are  not  so  far  away,  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  make  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  one  of 
the  biggest  pieces  of  legislative  manipu- 
lation I  have  seen  in  a  long  while.  The 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service  held  rather  long  hearings  on  a 
proposal  whereby  certain  employees,  the 
greater  segment  of  them  in  the  postal 
service,  if  that  bill  were  passed  would 
get  about  23  percent.  The  others  would 
have  received  from  16  to  15,  to  14,  down 
to  10  percent. 

Tlie  committee  held  these  hearings  for 
quite  a  while,  for  several  weeks.    As  a 
matter  of  fact,  finaUy,  when  they  closed 
the  doors  and  considered  the  matter  in 
executive  session,  the  committee  all  at 
once  decided  by  a  majority  vote  to  strike 
out  the  whole  bill  and  just  say  in  sub- 
stance "give  every  employee  in  the  Gov- 
ernment a  9-percent  increase  in  salary 
except  for  a  $350  minimum  for  postal  and 
classified  workers."    That  means  every- 
body.   It  means  the  folks  who  work  in 
yovu"  office  who  work  on  Capitol  Hill. 
If  you  can  find  me  a  Government  em- 
pkyee  who  is  not  included  in  the  bill, 
let  me  know  because  the  chairman  him- 
self when  I  asked  him  whether  certain 
groups  were  in  the  bill,  said  that  he  was 
not  sure  and  he  said,  "If  they  are  not  in, 
we  will  put  them  in."    They  took  care 
of  that.    So,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
there  is  a  9-percent  increase  for  every- 
body.   Just  last  Monday,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  was  informed  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  to  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  because,  as  you  know,  this  bill  does 
not  come  in   in   the  regular  way.     It 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  peti- 
tion which,  of  course.  Members  have  a 
right  to  do  and  219  of  them  signed  that 
petition  and  said  that  they  wanted  this 
bill  considered.    So  last  Monday  a  meet- 
ing was  called,  or  ordered  by  our  chair- 
man to  consider,  and  of  course  not  in 
writing,  a  proposed  increase  to  employees 
of  9  percent  or  to  reduce  the  9  percent  to 
7^2  percent.    So  just  a  while  ago.  at  11 
o'clock,  they  came  up  with  the  commit- 
tee print  on  H.R.  9883  to  be  offered  as  a 
substitute.    So  this  morning  the  substi- 
tute was  approved  by  the  committee.    I 
have  not  had  time  to  read  it  all.    I  read  a 
part  of  it.    I  tried  to  get  the  chairman  to 
read  it  to  us,  but  there  was  not  the  time. 
So  we  got  around  to  it  and  looked  the 
thing  over.    It  may  be  agreeable  to  all 
of  you — I  do  not  know.    But,  the  com- 
mittee changed  the  9  percent  to  7  V2  per- 
cent and  leaving  the  bulk  of  postal  em- 
ployees at  a  little  over  8  percent.    Then 
they  put  in  a  few  extra  pieces  of  legis- 
lation.   We  put  in  about  four  or  five  new 
employees  in  the  service  in  the  higher 
grades.    When  you  get  through  with  this 
bill,  you  are  going  to  spend  something 
over  $700  million.    You  are  going  to  get 
to  vote  on  it  up  or  down,  and  that  is  all. 
If  you  want  itr— take   it.     You  cannot 
amend  it  at  all  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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ISx.  AREND6.  Does  the  committee 
Mtion  this  morning  do  more  than 
clange  the  9  percent  U>  IV2  percent? 

Mr.  REBB  of  Kansas.  Oh.  yes;  I 
ttink.  perhaps,  the  author  of  the  bill 
c£  n  explain  that. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Certainly,  we  are  en- 
ti  Jed  to  know  and  we  should  know  what 
is  in  the  committee  amendment.  I  hope 
tY  e  gentleman  who  is  offering  the  com- 
m  Lttee  amendment,  although  he  has 
01  er  the  past  weeks  changed  his  posi- 
tion many  times,  will  tell  us  what  is  in 
tt  e  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Speaking  of 
changing  positions,  I  can  also  tell  you 
wii  did  not  get  to  vote  on  the  first  bill 
introduced  at  all  when  the  committee 
flist  met  in  executive  session.  We  did 
n<»t  even  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
01  iginal  bill.  The  thing  was  all  stricken 
01 1  except  the  enacting  clause  and  we 
w -ote  a  new  measure  providing  for  9 
percent  across  the  board. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
trie  that  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  expresses  a  de- 
sire and  a  right  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, which  was  denied  to  the 
m?:nbers  of  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing, namely,  the  right  to  know  what  was 
in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  We  tried  to 
find  that  out  and  it  was  voted  down. 
We  did  not  get  to  find  out  what  was  in 
th  e  bill  except  in  a  general  way.  There 
aie  a  good  many  changes,  and  I  hope 
w  len  the  time  comes  the  distinguished 
Msmber,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  chairman,  will  fully  explain  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

fr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
iker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle - 
.  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison  1. 
r.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
sone  remarks  at  the  outset  today  were 
di  ected  at  me,  I  wish  to  state  that  this 
le(  islation  was  very  carefully  considered 
by  our  full  committee  for  over  6  weeks. 
W;  took  all  due  and  deliberate  time  to 
w(  rk  out  just  about  every  detail  that  any 
Member  wanted  to  bring  up  concerning 
th  s  bill.  We  finally  reported  out  a  bill 
pr>viding  increases  of  approximately  9 
percent  across  the  board  with  a  $350  an. 
nual  minimum  for  postal  and  classified 
en  iployees.  That  the  bill  as  reported  out 
ws  s  the  one  subject  to  the  discharge  pe- 
tit on.  The  committee  voted  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  and  I  believe  that  vote 
wss  17  to  5  when  it  was  voted  out  of  our 
coi  nmittee.  The  discharge  petition  car- 
ried  219  signatures. 

A  committee  meeting  was  scheduled 
foj  today  at  11  o'clock.  I  suggested  to 
th  !  chairman  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
be  ter  to  meet  at  10.  for  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuB  my  amendment  fully.  I  gave  the 
ch  lirman  of  our  committee  a  copy  of  my 
an:  endment  last  night,  approximately  an 
hoir  after  I  had  completed  it.  In  the 
2  lours  of  general  debate  that  will  be 
all  )wed  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
we  will  discuss  it  very  thoroughly. 

At  the  conunittee  meeting  this  morn- 
ini  time  left,  after  discussing  parliamen- 


tary procedure,  was  too  short  to  allow  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  details  of  my 
amendment. 

In  effect  this  is  what  the  amendment 
does,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  explain  it  fully 
to  the  membership  when  we  go  into  de- 
bate on  it.  The  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  effect  changes  the  amount  of 
the  general  increases  from  9  ipercent 
across  the  board  to  approximately  7*2 
percent  across  the  board  with  $5  a  year 
added  for  each  step  of  the  first  six  postal 
field  service  salary  levels. 

This  bill  was  voted  out  by  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  by  our  committee  this  morning. 
My  amendment  for  7  4  percent  was 
voted  by  a  clear-cut  majority  of  17  to  4, 
and  the  committee  worked  its  will.  I  am 
sorry  the  committee  did  not  have  more 
time  to  allow  me  to  explain  it  in  detail. 
Frankly,  I  think  this  7 '2  percent,  taking 
evenrthing  into  consideration,  is  a  good, 
fair,  and  moderate  pay  raise  that  is  cer- 
tainly justified.  That  the  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  feels  that 
way  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  219 
Members  affixed  their  names  to  the 
discharge  petition.  They  want  this  bill 
to  come  to  the  floor  for  debate  and  to  be 
voted  on.  I  can  assure  the  membership 
that  the  full  membership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  did  vote  on  this.  They  voted  on 
several  other  motions  and  they  tabled 
several  other  amendments.  During  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  here,  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House,  the  same 
rule  of  the  will  of  the  majority  has  pre- 
vailed. The  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  committee  voted  that  they  want  this 
amendment  for  a  7 '2-percent,  across- 
the-board  increase. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained what  the  lowest  salaried  em- 
ployee would  obtain  imder  this  bill;  will 
he  please  tell  us  what  the  highest  sal- 
aried employee  will  obtain  under  this 
bill? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  will  be  a  7 '  --per- 
cent, across-the-board  increase  with  a 
maximum  of  $18,500  for  the  top  cla.s.si- 
fied  salary. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Has  the  gentleman  fig- 
ured out  the  number?  I  cannot  make 
mathematical  calculations  that  quicklj'. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  supergrades  we  have  in  the 
Government,  but  I  will  be  "lad  to  get  it 
for  the  gentlewoman.  This  amendment, 
in  essence,  is  a  straight  7.5  percent 
across-the-board  increase,  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  9  percent  pay  rai.se  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discharge 
petition. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [  Mr.  Jones  1 . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  in  this  new  bill 
which  is  to  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment,  but  I  am  going  to  talk  on 
the  bill  that  was  on  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  which  was  the  only  thing  before 
us  up  until  this  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other  reason — 
and  there  are  many— this  bill  should  be 
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recommitted  to  the  committee  for  the 
elimination  of  that  portion  which  ap- 
plies to  legislative  employees. 

If  there  is  any  group  of  employees 
either  in  or  out  of  Government  who  are 
on  the  whole  adequately  compensated,  it 
is  the  employees  of  Congress,  and  if 
there  is  any  place — and  again  there  are 
many — where  there  should  be  selectlrity 
rather  than  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease, it  is  among  the  employees  who 
serve  Congress. 

I  think  most  Members  of  Congress  are 
aware,  and  certainly  all  of  us  should  be 
aware  of  the  compUcated  formula  im- 
der which  the  salaries  of  most  of  our  em- 
ployees are  computed,  and  this  in  itself 
subjects  Congress  to  criticism,  if  not 
ridicule.  The  very  idea  of  starting  with 
a  base  salary  which  has  been  mcreased 
by  various  and  simdry  devices  not  less 
than  eight  different  times,  employing  flat 
increases,  percentage  increases,  all  pred- 
icated upon  the  gross  rather  than  the 
base  salary,  lends  itself  to  a  charge  of 
finagling,  and  there  is  every  basis  for 
the  criticism  that  Congress  is  trying  to 
confuse,  if  not  mislead,  the  public  in 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government.  Any  further  percent- 
age increase  would  only  tend  to  increase 
the  inequities  which  now  exist. 

The  very  fact  that  literally  hundreds 
of  employees  are  kept  on  the  payroll, 
some  at  substantial  salaries,  while  Con- 
gress is  not  in  session  and  while  there 
are  no  duties  to  be  performed  by  many 
of  these  employees,  is  to  me  a  convinc- 
ing argument  that  these  employees  are 
in  an  entirely  different  status  from  other 
Government  employees. 

In  the  case  of  employees  in  congres- 
sional offices,  as  all  of  you  are  aware,  tlie 
pay  carmot  only  be  adjusted  up  or  down 
by  the  Member,  but  the  employment  can 
even  be  terminated  without  notice.  The 
fact  that  the  total  amoimt  which  can  be 
spent  for  secretarial  and  clerical  hire  in 
the  office  of  each  Member  is  predicated 
on  the  so-called  base  salaries,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  most  misleadmg.  and  I  doubt 
if  there  is  a  Member  on  this  floor  today 
who  can  tell  you  both  the  base  and  gross 
salary  being  paid  to  the  employees  in 
his  own  office,  without  referring  to  the 
Rube  Goldberg  formula  under  which 
these  salaries  are  computed. 

I  realize  there  are  many  Members  who 
assume  the  attitude  that  it  is  no  one's 
business  how  we  operate  the  business  of 
Congress,  but  I  would  remind  you  that 
it  is  the  same  taxpayers'  dollars  that  we 
spend  here  that  we  appropriate  for  other 
branches  of  our  Government.  Econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and,  above  all,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibiUty  should  begin  here — right 
here  in  this  House  today.  Oh.  I  know 
someone  will  attempt  to  justify  his  action 
by  what  the  other  body  does,  and  I  hear 
the  old  song  that  the  public  does  not  get 
to  see  the  records  in  the  other  body.  We 
are  responsible  for  what  happens  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is 
time  that  we  begin  to  meet  this  responsi- 
bUity. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  hear  how  some 
Members  will  attempt  to  justify  their 
vote  on  a  bill  which  will  add  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  cost  of  operating  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  instead 


we  should  be  taking  steps  to  reduce  the 
expenses  which  could  be  done  at  a  sav- 
ings at  not  less  than  $5  million  a  year 
right  here  in  this  body,  without  affecting 
the  efficiency  one  iota,  and  I  might  add 
without  disrupting  any  of  the  practices 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Many  Members  have  told  me  that  they 
were  not  aware  that  this  bill  applied  to 
legislative  employees.  I  would  say  to 
them  that  before  you  vote  for  this  bill 
you  had  better  find  out  what  all  It  does 
mclude.  Other  liembers  have  told  me 
that  they  felt  confident  that  the  bill 
would  be  vetoed.  To  me,  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  re- 
committed. If  we  are  honest  in  our 
desire  to  provide  pay  increases  where 
they  are  justified,  let  the  committee  bring 
out  a  realistic  bill  which  can  be  sup- 
ported enthusiastically  and  which  the 
President  will  have  no  reason  to  veto. 
I,  too.  believe  this  bill  will  be  vetoed,  and 
I  believe  the  veto  would  justifiably  be 
sustained,  and  that  is  just  another  rea- 
son why  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisijma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1 
and  others  who  are  not  inclined  to  favor 
this  increase  in  salary.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House  believes  that  this  in- 
crease is  justified. 

I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  it  is  entirely  within 
his  discretion  what  salary  he  gives  his 
employees.  If  his  employees  are  not 
worth  the  salary  they  are  getting,  cer- 
tainly he  should  pay  them  commensurate 
with  the  work  they  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  does  not 
apply  to  employees  of  committees  or 
other  employees  of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  The 
chairmen  of  committees  can  set  the  sal- 
ary of  committee  employees.  I  say  that 
the  people  who  work  in  Washington,  on 
the  Hill,  especially,  are  the  lowest  paid 
employees  considering  what  they  do.  I 
am  not  going  to  kid  myself  at  all.  I  de- 
pend upon  my  very  competent  staff,  and 
I  do  not  beUeve  we  could  accomplish  50 
percent  of  our  work  if  it  were  not  for  the 
faithful  employees  we  have. 

Mr.  JONES  of  &fissouri.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  do  have  many 
faithful  employees;  but  I  have  two  em- 
ployees in  my  office  who  will  do  more 
work  than  five  employees  in  many  other 
offices. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Would 
the  gentleman  care  to  name  one? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Name  one 
what? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  One 
other  office  where  five  employees  would 
not  do  as  much  as  your  two. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  call  names.  I  am  not  trying  to 
tell  what  other  people  do.  I  know  you 
have  certain  opportunities.  I  have  the 
opportimity  to  pay  the  employees  what 
I  think  they  are  worth,  and  I  do  it,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  the  salaries  they 
are  paid. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  say  In  closing  that  I 
have  been  in  the  public  service  for  26 


years.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  live 
on  wages  that  are  much  lower  than  the 
industrial  wages  pedd  durlnc  times  of 
inflation.  I  know  that  these  people  suf- 
fer great  hardships  and  they  could  get 
better  jobs  on  many  occasions,  but  they 
have  seen  fit  to  stay  with  the  Govern- 
ment because  they  eu'e  loyal  employees 
who  recognize  their  responsibilities  and 
discharge  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  can  pass  this 
resolution  immediately. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentlonan  fnxn  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Thompson!  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  537. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
resolution,  the  Speaker  shall  recognize  Rep- 
resentative James  H.  Morrison,  or  Repre- 
sentative John  R.  Foley,  or  Representative 
Joel  T.  Broyhlll,  to  move  that  the  House 
resolve  Itself  Into  the  Cknnmlttee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  0883)  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  all  points  of  wder  against  said  bm  are 
hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controUed  by  the  Member  of  the 
House  requesting  the  rule  for  consideration 
of  said  HJl.  9883,  and  a  Member  who  Is 
opposed  to  said  bUl  to  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker;  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment.  No  amend- 
ment shall  be  In  order  to  said  blU  except 
those  offered  by  direction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Amend- 
ments offered  by  direction  of  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  be  offered 
to  any  part  of  the  blU  but  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shaU  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  Instructions.  This  special  order 
shall  be  a  continuing  order  untU  the  bill 
is  finaUy  disposed  of. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  9883,  with 
Mr.  BocGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  resid  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MCWRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  respects  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  legisla- 
tion  is  being  considered  by  the  House  are 
familiar  to  most  of  the  Members.  As  re- 
marked by  a  Member  several  years  ago, 
the  situation  is  somewhat  Uke  an  old 
movie  shown  on  television.  You  watch 
it  thinking  you  have  never  seen  it,  but 
nevertheless  you  have  a  strong  feeling  it 
has  all  happened  before. 

And  so  it  is  with  this  bill,  except  for 
one  important  difference.  In  my  mem- 
ory, there  has  never  been  such  uniform 
and  overwhelming  support  among  the 
Members  for  salary  increases  for  postal 
and  other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  question,  as  I 
see  it,  is  as  to  the  amount  of  the  increase. 
As  I  was  explaining  to  the  membership 
before  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  our  com- 
mittee reported  out  a  bill  after  6  weeks 
of  hearings  during  which  either  side  that 
wanted  to  could  be  heard.  We  came  out 
with  a  bill  and  reported  it  to  the  House 
which  called  for  a  9 -percent  pay  increase 
straight  across  the  board  with  a  $350 
minimum  for  the  postal  field  service, 
rural  carriers,  and  classified  workers. 
That  bill  as  reported  to  the  House  was 
amended  today  by  a  committee  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  at  the  proper 
time.  This  committee  amendment  is 
very  simple.  In  general,  it  does  not  do 
ansrthing  to  the  original  bill  that  was 
reported  out  except  to  change  the 
amoimt  from  9  percent  to  7^2  percent. 
It  covers  all  the  people  who  were  cov- 
ered in  the  original  bill  as  reported  by 
our  committee — the  bill  which  was  sub- 
ject to  the  discharge  petition.  The 
change,  as  I  said,  is  that  it  cuts  the  9 
percent  straight  across  the  board  in- 
crease to  7  V2  percent  straight  across  the 
board.  In  some  instances,  in  the  postal 
field  service  for  the  first  6  pay  levels 
it  gives  $5  a  year  extra  for  each  of  the 
automatic  salary  steps. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  my  dls- 
tingiiished  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Was  any  change  made  in 
the  minimum  amount  of  the  pay  raise? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Yes;  the  minimum 
of  $350  was  taken  out  completely. 
There  is  no  minimum  of  $350  in  the 
amendment  that  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  GARY.  Does  the  bill  in  addition 
make  permanent  the  2V2  percent  in- 
crease we  granted  last  year  which  will 
expire  on  July  1  unless  it  is  made  per- 
manent? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  makes  that  2»2 
percent  increase  permanent. 

Mr.  GARY.  And  the  7 '^2  percent  is  in 
addition  to  the  2^2  percent  which  is  made 
permanent? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Yes;  that  Is  right. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  referred 
to  some  Increases  in  the  lower  brackets. 
Was  that  action  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  minimum? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  It  does  not  nearly 
come  up  to  the  $350  minimum.  But  in 
effect  It  docs  give  the  very  low-salaried 
employees  a  little  better  than  7'/2  per- 
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(ent.    But  I  believe  In  each  case  It  is 

7ell  below  9  percent,  and  the  slight  ex- 

ra  allowance  Is  only  for  those  in  the 

ower  grades. 

Mr.  GARY.    I  thank  the  gentleman 

:  or  the  information. 
Mr.  CHELP.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

I  ;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
leman. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
ike  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  his 
imendment    which    was    adopted    this 

morning  provides  for  a  5-cent  postage 

i  itamp. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     No. 

Mr.    CHELF.     Do    any   of   the    other 

i  Lmendments  that  were  adopted  provide 
or  an  increase  in  the  postal  rate? 
Mr.  MORRISON.     No. 
Mr.  CHELF.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MORRISON.    The  7^2  percent  is 

:  lot  what  the  committee  voted  out  at 
irst.  Now.  to  show  the  interest  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  in  this  matter. 
Qore  than  80  Members  introduced  pay 

1  aise  legislation  that  was  considered  by 

I  »ur  committee.  I  want  the  membership 
o  know  that  every  viewpoint  on  both 

iides  of  the  aisle,  and  of  aU  concerned, 
iras     considered     by     the     committee. 

.  everybody  had  his  day  in  court,  so  to 

;  peak,  and  was  permitted  to  testify  be- 
bre  the  committee. 
I  know  of  no  instance,  in  the  nearly 
8  years  that  I  have  been  here,  when 

iinybody  made  a  more  constructive  or 

substantial  or  more  forceful  argiunent 
or  a  pay  raise  for  Federal  workers  than 
vas  made,  in  our  hearings,  when  com- 
)arisons  were  submitted  between  Gov- 
ernment pay  and  pay  for  similar  work 
n  private  enterprise.  In  every  one  of 
hose  cases  that  was  cited  before  our 
lontunittee  it  was  shown  that  workers  in 
)rivate  industry  doing  comparable  work 
eceive  higher  salaries  than  postal  and 

other  workers  in  the  Federal  Govern- 

]  uent. 

I  can  further  say  that  the  testimony 
hat  was  brought  out  showed  one  ex- 
imple  of  a  newspaper  advertisement  for 
)eople  to  apply  as  janitors.  Actually 
hey  were  offering  to  pay  janitors  in  the 
arger  cities  far  more  money,  as  start- 
ng  salaries,  than  the  postal  carriers  and 

iilerks    get    who    have    been    working 

1  nonths  and  years  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
)artment. 

I  can  further  state  in  support  of  this 
v^age  increase  that  the  whole  weight  of 
estimony  that  was  in  favor  of  it  more 

i>r  less  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  here  we 
ire.  in  this  great  Nation  of  ours,  not  pay- 
ng  our  Government  workers  the  fair 
md  just  salaries  that  workers  get  in 

idmilar  employment  in  private  entei- 
)rise. 

I  think  the  committee  studied  this 
imendment  well.  It  was  adopted  by  a 
remendous  majority.  I  think  17  to  4, 
vhich  was  today's  vote,  will  certainly 

!  liow  that  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  the 
iommittee  that  went  into  detail  on  this 
hought  that  a  very  excellent  case  had 
>een  made  for  the  proposed  salaiy  in- 

( Tease. 
All  of  us  know  that  the  time  is  getting 

I  Jiort.    We  all  know  we  have  to  be  prac- 


tical about  this.  Frankly,  I  felt  that 
whereas  I  was  personally  in  favor  of  the 
9  percent,  and  I  still  think  it  was  highly 
Justified,  this  compromise  of  7V2  percent 
will  be  far  more  acceptable  to  some  of  the 
Members  oX«the  House.  I  am  sure  the 
same  situation  prevails  over  in  the  Sen- 
ate. And  so,  I  felt  that  by  bringing  out 
this  amendment  today,  which  will  be 
considered  at  the  proper  time,  the  7'/2 
E>ercent  is  certainly  the  proper  thing  to 
do  imder  the  circumstances — if  we  are 
going  to  be  realistic  and  practical  about 
this  legislation  and  give  the  House  and 
the  Senate  a  chance  to  vote  on  it  and 
give  the  President  a  chance  to  act  on  it 
one  way  or  another. 

There  were  many  who  said  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  any  pay-raise  bill  this 
year.  I  do  not  know  what  the  President 
is  going  to  do.  and  I  do  not  think  anyone 
else  knows  what  the  President  is  going 
to  do.  But  I  think  when  you  have  this 
bill  as  it  will  be  amended  today,  coming 
within  the  time  we  have  before  adjourn- 
ment, it  will  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
the  White  House.  If  it  is  signed,  that 
ends  it.  If  it  is  vetoed,  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  override  that  veto. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  congratulate  the 
committee  on  coming  up  with  this  suc- 
cessful compromise.  The  question  is 
really  the  amount  of  the  pay  raise,  not 
whether  there  should  be  one,  because  if 
we  are  going  to  have  the  postal  and 
other  Government  workers  move  alons 
with  private  industry  we  must  give  some 
sort  of  a  pay  raise  at  this  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  most  of 
the  wives  of  the  postal  workers  have  to 
go  to  work  to  help  support  their  families? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  witnesses  who 
testified  before  us  showed  us  example 
after  example  where  both  the  husband 
and  the  wife  were  working.  The  hus- 
band was  working  for  the  postal  service 
and  the  wife  had  to  have  another  job  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  postal  workers 
had  to  work  at  night  to  supplement  their 
salaries  to  keep  their  families. 

Mr.  MORRISON.    That  is  correct. 

Quite  frankly,  in  my  opinion,  increa.se.s 
considerably  higher  than  those  in  the 
committee  amendment  are  justified.  My 
original  bill  so  provided.  But  we  all 
realize,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
have  served  many  years  in  the  Congre.'^.s. 
that  the  views  of  others  deserve  full 
consideration.  All  major  legislation 
more  or  less  represents  a  compromise  as 
between  different  convictions,  in  the 
highest  tradition  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
have  put  aside  their  individual  prefer- 
ences In  a  true  spirit  of  compromise  to 


bring  to  the  House  floor  a  bill  to  provide 
a  moderate  and  fair  pay  raiae  which 
should  generally  be  acceptable. 

After  careful  and  diligent  study  of 
all  evidence  developed  in  the  hearings 
and  in  full  ccnslderatiaa-of  the  many 
different  opinions,  the  committee  decided 
that  the  amendment  to  be  proposed  rep- 
resents a  solution  to  which  we  could  all 
agree.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  tireless 
and  conscientious  work  of  every  com- 
mittee member  that  there  is  such  over- 
whelming committee  support  for  this 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  which  I 
w  ill  hav2  the  honor  to  offer,  which  I  will 
place  before  the  House  at  the  proper 
time,  grants  a  7.5  percent  salary  increase, 
in  lieu  of  9  percent  provided  by  the  re- 
ported bill,  to  all  of  the  groups  covered 
by  the  reported  bill,  with  the  provision, 
as  I  stated  before,  for  slightly  over  7.5 
percent  to  those  in  the  lower  postal 
levels. 

I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  cost  of  thL«.  bill 
compared  to  what  they  said  my  original 
bill  would  cost,  that  is.  $1,600  million. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  do  about  that 
in  our  hearings.  As  I  say,  the  bill  that 
will  be  before  the  Hou.<e  for  eventual 
passage  after  tliis  amendment  is  pre- 
sented, and  if  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  will  call  for  7  5  percent 
overa''  increa.ses  and  that  will  cost  be- 
tween approximately  $680  million  and 
S700  million.  This  is  the  best  figure  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  com- 
mittee coun.sel — that  is,  between  $680 
million  and  $700  milUon. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  sui^^ort  a  tax  measure  or 
an  increase  in  the  postal  rates  to  take 
care  of  this  increase  in  expenditures  by 
the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  am  tlie  type  of 
person  who  crosses  a  bridge  when  he 
comes  to  it.  That  question  is  not  before 
the  House  today.  That  is  still  before  the 
committee.  Frankly,  I  think  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  will  agree  that  we  should  cer- 
tainly know  what  propositions  arc 
brought  before  our  cooimittee  before  we 
finally  act  on  a  bill.  I  assure  him  I  will 
try  to  do  justice  to  myself  and  to  my 
people,  in  trying  to  represent  them,  and 
that  I  will  vote  accordJJig  to  their  wishes. 
How  I  will  vote  I  do  not  know  until  I 
have  something  to  vote  on. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  realizes, 
of  course,  that  this  will  bring  us  further 
into  deficit  financing.  Do  you  not  tliink 
that  somewhere  along  the  line  this 
Congress,  and  do  you  not  think  that  you 
as  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill,  has  some 
responsibility  to  bring  a  bill  here  to  pay 
for  it? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  calling  me  the  chief  sponsor, 
but  I  have  over  7*  other  gentlemen  who 
are  with  me  on  It,  and  I  am  not  all 
alone  In  bringtaf  this  legislation  before 
this  season  Kit  Ooogress.  But  as  I  say. 
frankly  that  Is  not  before  the  House 
now.     I  think  wX  tlw  proper  time  the 


House  will  take  up  that  bill.  The  com- 
mittee is  Just  about  to  wind  up  action 
on  It.  What  the  committee  does  and 
what  the  House  does  Is  a  matter  on 
which  the  gentleman's  guess  is  as  good 
as  mine. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
tmfair  to  my  very  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  but  do  I  understand  from  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  that  it  means  the 
gentleman  will  in  committee  support  a 
postal  rate  increase  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  did  not  say  what 
I  would  do,  and  I  do  not  believe  I  will 
ever  say  what  I  will  do  l)efore  I  see  the 
bill  that  is  presented  to  the  committee 
and  before  all  the  amendments  come  up. 
Frankly  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  my 
own  constituents  nor  can  I  commit  my- 
self to  the  gentleman  or  to  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  as  to  what  I  will  do 
on  any  propKJsal,  before  I  have  it  before 
me. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  suggestions  are  in  or- 
der. I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
cost  of  this  bill  be  taken  out  of  the  $4 
billion  surplus  that  the  President  is  tell- 
ing the  people  of  the  country  we  are  go- 
ing to  have.  Why  do  we  need  to  raise 
the  postal  rates? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  We  are  not  taking 
up  postal  rates  today;  they  are  not  ger- 
mane and  cannot  be  taken  up  today.  So 
if  the  membership  will  allow  me,  I  would 
Lke  to  explain  further  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  committee 
this  morning. 

This  increase  will  affect  some  535.000 
postal  Federal  service  employees.  980,- 
000  employees  undo*  the  Classification 
Act,  8,100  Foreign  Service  employees. 
19,300  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans* 
Administration,  and  15,000  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Commit- 
tee employees;  5,000  employees  in  the 
judicial  branch;  and  7,600  in  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

The  amendment  contains  provisions  of 
the  reported  bill  extending  to  these  em- 
ployees that  I  have  just  enumerated  a 
very  moderate  pay  increase. 

I  would  like  to  cite  some  of  the  effects 
of  this  bill  as  far  as  the  hourly  wage 
is  concerned.  The  average  salary  of  our 
letter  carriers  is  ^2.23  an  hour,  or  $370 
a  month.  The  committee  amendment 
will  increase  this  by  about  17  cents  an 
hom-.  or  $28  a  month.  But  this  is  the 
gross  salary  increase.  This  is  not  the 
take-home  pay,  it  is  not  the  amount  in- 
cluded in  his  pay  check.  As  I  said,  it 
is  not  take-home  pay. 

The  average  letter  carrier  is  one  of  the 
finest  family  men  in  America.  The  fam- 
ily, of  course,  is  the  basis  of  our  economy 
and  our  economic  and  our  social  system. 
The  average  letter  carrier's  family  con- 
sists of  husband,  wife,  and  three  chil- 
dren, a  family  of  five.  Prom  the  gross 
monthly  salary  of  $370,  before  the  em- 


ployee receives  anything,  there  is  $26.64 
deducted  to  pay  his  fringe  benefits,  and 
$17.17  for  Federal  and  State  income 
taxes.  This  redxx^es  his  monthly  take- 
home  pay  to  $326  a  month,  or  $1.96  an 
hour. 

Under  the  committee  amendment  his 
gross  monthly  salary  would  be  $398.  De- 
ductions would  be  $28.64  to  pay  for  his 
fringe  benefits  and  $21.89  to  pay  for  the 
Federal  and  State  income  taxes,  leaving 
a  net  monthly  take-home  pay  of  $347  22. 
or  $2.09  an  hour.  Now.  this  is  after  this 
7  Mj -percent  increase  is  put  into  effect.  In 
other  words,  carried  down  to  the  funda- 
mental question  of  take-home  pay,  the 
committee  amendment  would  grant  an 
increase  of  13  cents  sin  hour  in  the  aver- 
age take-home  pay  of  a  postal  letter  car- 
rier. This  is  the  additional  amount  the 
letter  carrier  will  have  with  which  to 
buy  meat,  groceries,  and  milk,  and  to 
buy  clothing  for  his  family,  to  make  pay- 
ments on  his  mortgages,  or  whatever  he 
has  to  do  with  it. 

Certainly  it  is  only  fair  to  grant  this 
moderate  salary  increase  in  recognition 
of  the  conscientious  and  efflcient  public 
service  rendered  by  our  postal  employees. 

A  moment  ago  I  told  you  about  an 
advertisement  that  was  in  a  paper.  I 
would  like  to  be  specific  and  quote  from 
this  want  ad.  It  appeared  in  a  paper  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  many  employees  in 
the  postal  field  service  work  and  live.  It 
reads: 

Wanted:  Janitor  for  city  hall.  Examples 
erf  work:  Sweep,  mop.  scrub,  and  polish 
floors;  clean  and  maintain  lavatories,  replace 
light  bulbs.  Starting  salary,  $4,460;  $6,050 
after  2  years. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  no  more  need  be 
said  to  demonstrate  that  the  salary  ad- 
justments proposed  by  the  committee 
amendment  are  extremely  moderate  and 
should  be  approved  and  granted  to  these 
Federal  employee"^. 

Some  reference  has  been  made,  during 
our  pay  deliberations,  to  fringe  benefits 
for  Federal  employees — usually  by  way  of 
implying  that  they  are  so  liberal  that 
they  can  take  the  place  of  salary.  This 
Is  a  myth.  I  am  proud  of  the  fringe 
l)enefits  we  have  been  able  to  gain  for 
Federal  employees  and  am  sure  that  they 
and  their  families  deeply  appreciate 
these  benefits.  But  they  are  not  to  be 
confused  -^-iVn  hard  cash  In  the  pay  en- 
velope. They  are  not  considered  nego- 
tiable by  shopkeepers  or  bill  collectors 
or  mortgagees.  It  is  much  easier  to  get 
along  with  these  people  when  we  should 
show  them  the  color  of  our  money. 

Nor  are  Federal  employees'  fringe 
benefits  by  any  means  so  liberal  that 
they  can  replace  justified  pay  raises.  If 
anything,  they  lag  further  behind  similar 
benefits  In  private  enterprise  than  is 
the  case  with  Federal  employees'  salaries. 
The  Cordiner  committee  disclosed  in 
1957  that  Federal  employees  personally 
contribute  more  than  their  fellow  work- 
ers do  in  private  enterprise  for  fringe 
benefits.  According  to  the  report,  em- 
ployees of  356  firms  covered  by  one  study 
paid  an  average  of  4.5  percent,  and  cm- 
plojrees  of  1,000  firms  covered  by  another 
study  paid  only  3.5   percent,  of  their 
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salaries  for  fringe  benefits.    Federal  em- 
ployees pay  7.2  percent. 

Another  factor  largely  overlocAed,  or 
given  too  little  weight  in  the  administra- 
tive consideratiixi  of  salary  legislation,  is 
the  record  of  productivity  by  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees.  When  postal 
rate  increases  or  appropriations  are  be- 
ing sought,  the  proponents  quite  often 
argue  brilliantly  and  forcefiUly  of  im- 
proved service  and  efficiency  to  justify 
the  rate  increases  or  appropriations. 
The  history  Is  told  in  glowing  terms  of  a 
15  or  17  percent  increase  in  mail  volimie 
in  recent  years,  with  little  or  no  increase 
in  such  man-years  of  work  as  are  within 
management  control. 

In  truth  and  in  fact,  we  all  know  that 
this  fine  record  of  efficiency  is  attribut- 
able to  the  performance  of  more  and 
more  work  by  the  535,000  postal  employ- 
ees. Yet  opponents  of  salary  legislation 
give  it  no  weight  at  all  as  justifying  pay 
raises  for  the  very  employees  who  have 
done  the  work.  The  employees  are  com- 
mended indirectly  and  by  words — not  by 
supporting  reasonable  pay  raises  in 
recognition  of  their  efficiency.  This  fail- 
ure to  give  full  credit  where  credit  is  due 
in  my  judgment  can  become  one  of  the 
most  damaging  blind  spots  in  employee- 
management  relationships  and  in  the  ad- 
ministrative consideration  of  salary 
problems.  It  tends  to  create  a  climate 
closing  off  the  best  avenues  of  com- 
mimication  and  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween employer  and  employee — except 
as  a  one-way  street  for  the  views  of  the 
employer. 

I  stnmgly  urge  the  Members  to  vote 
for  the  committee  amendment  providing 
this  lYz  percent  pay  raise  for  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  his  very  able  presen- 
tation today.  I  am  glad  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
a  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  introduced  a  pay  raise 
bill  and  I  was  very  happy  to  sign  the 
petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Personally,  I  feel  as  does  the 
gentleman,  there  should  be  a  9-percent 
increase.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  regardless  of  what  the  rates  may 
be  for  postage  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing in  the  Postal  Department  should 
have  adequate  compensation  for  the 
work  performed,  and  that  the  people 
working  for  the  Ciovemment  in  other 
Departments  should  have  adequate 
compensation  for  the  work  performed 
comparable  with  what  can  be  obtained 
in  industry? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  MERROW.  We  are  living  in  an 
age  of  constant  peril,  and  every  realistic 
appraisal  of  the  future  indicates  that 
this  condition  will  continue  for  a  long 
time.  At  the  same  time,  almost  every 
aspect  of  society  and  government  is 
growing  more  complex  and  is  demanding 
a  progressively  higher  degree  of  expert- 
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nesii.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Oo^  emment  must  do  everything  possible 
to  a  Bsiure  itself  of  the  services  of  the  most 
conpetent  people. 

Tpe  questions  of  employee  morale  and, 
evei  I  more,  of  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tiot  of  intelligent,  imaginative,  and  ex- 
per  enced  employees  have  long  consti- 
tuUd  a  major  problem  for  the  Federal 
Gg\  ernment.  To  fail  now  to  adopt  this 
wel  -merited  pay  raise  will  needlessly 
an(!  unjustifiably  intensify  this  problem. 

Tiie  pay  schedule  for  the  Federal  serv- 
ice continues  to  lag,  not  only  behind  the 
cos  s  of  living,  but  also  behind  the  salary 
lev<  Is  being  paid  in  private  enterprise. 
Sin  :e  the  last  Government  pay  raise  in 
195  \,  wages  in  private  industry  have 
risei  considerably.  At  the  same  time. 
stu<  ies  in  productivity  have  shown  that 
the  increase  in  work  output  among  Fed- 
era!  employees  compares  very  favorably 
witl  that  of  private  industry. 

Csngress.  therefore,  has  a  special 
moi  al  and  legal  obligation  to  investigate 
the  needs  of  Federal  employees  and  to 
act  promptly  to  rectify  any  inequities 
tha  may  exist.  These  investigations 
hav»  now  been  completed.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  have  held  hearings  on  the 
queution  of  Federal  compensation,  and 
boU  \  of  these  hearings  have  demonstrat- 
ed <  onclusively  that  a  pay  raise  at  this 
timi;  is  both  deserved  and  urgently 
nee  ied. 

T  le  time  has  now  come  for  action.  As 
Mei  ibers  of  Congress,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibi  ity  to  these  Federal  employees  that 
we  can  neither  ignore  nor  delegate  to 
anyjne  else. 

\  r.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

N  r.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tler lan  from  California. 

\  r.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  gentleman  and 
con  Tatiilate  him  upon  the  introduction 
of  t  lis  bill  and  for  the  fine  exposition  he 
has  made  of  the  subject.  Moonlighting 
amcng  Government  employees  is  some- 
thirg  that  must  be  avoided.  A  man's 
loyslty  should  be  to  his  first  job,  not  to 
his  secondary  position.  Moonlighting  is 
too  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  by 
"mc  onlighting"  I  mean  that  a  Federal 
emjloyee  must  secure  a  second  job  in 
orddr  to  be  able  to  have  an  adequate 
incc  me. 

^hile  I  am  on  my  feet,  I  would  like 
to  i»ay  my  respects  to  your  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ThcmpsokI,  who  placed  this  petition  on 
the  desk.  Whenever  the  chips  are  down 
and  the  Federal  workers  need  assistance, 
it  «  ems  they  go  to  Louisiana,  to  you  or 
to  A  [r.  Thompson.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
com  pliment  to  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
sian  \  that  he  was  able  to  get  219  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  sign  that  petition. 
It  ii  dicates  the  respect  in  which  we  hold 
him  and  the  high  position  he  has  earned 
in  tie  House.  During  the  8  years  Mr. 
Tho  icpson  was  able  to  work  with  people 
and  coordinate  efforts.  I  serve  on  the 
Mer  ;hant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee y  /ith  him  and  I  know  the  great  things 
he  1:  as  done  for  your  State  of  Louisiana. 

M  r.  MORRISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Riassachusetts. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  for  his 
very  able  and  intelligent  statement  made 
on  a  very,  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  many  post  office  em- 
ployees have  complained  to  me,  claiming 
that  their  postal  pay  increase  bill  is  be- 
ing kicked  around  for  personal  or  parti- 
san or  selfish  advantage  as  the  count- 
down toward  adjournment  begins.  They 
are  cynical  and  bitter  for  they  believe 
that  Congress  is  only  going  through  the 
motions. 

Much  as  they  resent  it,  they  know 
where  they  stand  with  the  President  who 
is  fiatly  opposed  to  any  pay  increase  for 
postal  workers,  and  by  extension,  for  all 
classified  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, during  1960.  But  they  are 
suspicious  of  the  legislative  maneuvering 
in  the  Congress  whereby  the  Impression 
is  conveyed  that  Congress  is  seeking  to 
ingratiate  itself  with  over  2  million  Fed- 
eral employees  for  the  record,  while  pri- 
vately writing  off  hopes  for  a  pay  in- 
crease bill  at  this  session. 

"It  is  not  enough,"  the  postal  em- 
ployees insist,  "for  Congress  to  vote  for 
a  pay  mcrease,  and  then  wash  their 
hands  of  it.  What  we  want  to  know 
is  whether  Congress  means  business 
about  this,  and  whether  it  is  prepared  to 
go  all  the  way  and  vote  to  override  the 
Presidential  veto,  before  this  session  ad- 
journs." 

That  Is  the  issue.  From  several  dis- 
illusioning experiences  in  the  past,  they 
have  learned  much.  Tills  time  they  will 
be  watching,  not  only  the  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  the  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  Congress  cannot  have  it  both 
ways  on  this  bill  which  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  economic  handicap  imder 
which  Federal  employees  mtist  work. 
The  indifference  of  Government  toward 
the  bread  and  butter  problems  of  its  own 
employees.  Is  undermining  their  morale 
and  their  efficiency.  To  overcome  this 
lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation, 
it  is  urgent  that  the  many  friends  of 
Federal  employees  in  the  Congress 
should  intensify  their  efforts  to  line  up 
the  commanding  support  that  is  neces- 
sary to  override  the  veto. 

The  good  faith  of  the  Congress  itself 
is  at  stake  here,  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees have  no  recourse  but  to  appeal  to 
us  for  help.  As  they  compare  their  lot 
with  the  consistently  Improving  pay 
standards  of  private  industry,  they 
realize  that  their  own  position  is  steadily 
deteriorating. 

We  have  seen  how  the  United  States 
has  lost  prestige  and  power  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world  through 
the  misleading  emphasis  on  economy,  to 
the  detriment  of  public  progress,  in  re- 
cent years.  This  pennywlse  conserva- 
tism, desperately  hugging  the  status 
quo,  has  deprived  our  Nation  of  the 
means  necessary  to  maintain  its  leader- 
ship. At  home,  this  sterile  fixation  on 
budget  balancing  has  cramped  the  prog- 
ress of  Federal  employees. 

If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  transfer 
their    civil    service    retirement    system 
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credits  to  coverage  under  private  em- 
ployment, many  would  immediately  avail 
themselves  of  the  better  opportunities 
available  elsewhere. 

As  it  is.  Federal  workers  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  rightly  so.  When  they  are  not 
paid  what  they  deserve,  their  job  per- 
formance is  boimd  to  suffer. 

To  prevent  further  deterioration  we 
must  open  the  way  for  an  improvement 
in  the  wage  standards  of  Federal  em- 
ployees by  passing  the  postal  pay  raise 
bill — with  votes  to  spare  on  this  roimd — 
and  ready  to  beat  the  veto. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
\he  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana iMr.  Morrison]  on  his  statement 
on  behalf  of  his  measure  providing  sal- 
ary adjustments  for  certain  Federal 
workers. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  supported  this 
legislation  all  along,  has  introduced  a 
companion  to  the  original  bill,  and  has 
signed  the  discharge  petition  which 
brought  the  bill  to  the  fioor,  I  urge  full 
supix)rt  for  H.R.  9883  on  the  floor  today. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  postal 
workers  have  received  sevtin  pay  raises 
in  the  past  15  years,  and  would  have  us 
conclude  from  this  that  everything  is 
fine  and  no  new  attention  to  the  Federal 
wage  scale  is  needed.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  seven  pay  raises  in  15  years 
is  in  no  way  out  of  line,  that  there  has 
actually  been  only  one  pay  raise  after 
that  granted  in  1955  and,  most  Important 
of  all,  that  the  wage  of  the  average  post 
offlce  worker  and  the  average  classified 
employee  is  still  below  that  of  his  coun- 
terpart in  local  government  or  private 
industry. 

In  the  committee  reix)rt.  on  page  5,  a 
comparison  of  salaries  of  letter  carriers 
to  r>olicemen  and  firemen  in  various 
large  cities  shows  that  the  fonner  is 
lower  paid  in  every  case.  As  I  testified 
before  the  committee,  the  problem  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  city  of  Oakland. 
Calif.,  a  major  portion  of  which  I  rep- 
resent. In  Oakland  the  automatic  sal- 
ary range  for  police  and  firemen  ranges 
from  $6,396  to  $6,828  and  this  indicates 
so  very  clearly  that  in  Oakland  the 
letter  carrier's  range  of  $4,035  to  $4,875 
leaves  him  in  a  more  inequitable  posi- 
tion even  than  elsewhere. 

The  need  for  the  salary  increase.s  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  9883  is  clear.  They  are 
justified.  I  urge  full  support  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
ether  evening  I  visited  a  shoestore  with 
my  daughters.  While  the  clerk  was  try- 
ing on  the  shoes,  he  asked  me  if  any- 
thing was  being  done  for  his  raise.  I 
repUed:  "What  raise?"  He  said,  "The 
postal  workers."  I  then  learned  from 
him  after  he  leaves  the  post  office  he  is 
forced  to  work  from  5  until  9  at  night 


in  a  shoestore  to  supplement  his  In- 
come so  that  he  can  furnish  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  his  family  of  five  children. 

I  was  quite  alanned  to  find  this  was 
true  in  many,  many  cases,  and  having 
an  office  in  the  Federal  building  In 
Pittsburgh,  I  checked  with  other  work- 
ers and  learned  of  their  plight  in  trying 
to  raise  an  American  family.  I  found 
postal  workers  employed  in  filling  sta- 
tions at  night,  in  garages  doing  odd  jobs, 
yes — and  tending  bar  in  clubs. 

Some  of  these  workers  spend  16  hours 
away  from  their  family  doing  extra  work 
so  that  they  can  receive  sufficient  money 
to  clothe,  feed,  and  house  their  families. 

In  many  cases,  I  found  that  their 
wives  were  forced  to  work  as  clerks  in 
stores,  offices,  factories,  and  restaurants 
to  supplement  their  husbands'  wages. 

This  is  a  pitiful  case  in  America  where 
a  man  is  penalized  for  being  a  Govern- 
ment worker  and  denied  the  pleasure  of 
an  enjoyable  evening  at  home  with  his 
family  like  other  American  families  do, 
who  work  for  private  enterprise. 

This  is  a  disgraceful  condition,  and 
we  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
permit  it  to  exist.  We  who  pose  before 
the  world  as  a  benevolent  government  do 
not  show  it  to  our  own  employees.  In 
this  session  I  have  heard  about  billions 
of  dollars  which  must  be  appropriated 
for  peoples  of  other  lands,  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living.  I  have  always 
supported  aid  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  in  other  countries,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced now  that  it  Is  time  to  think  of  our 
own,  and  at  least  give  to  our  employees 
the  right  to  enjoy  American  homelife. 

Th's  bill  will  cost  the  Government 
considerably  less  than  what  they  have 
appropriated  to  the  peoples  of  any  one 
country  in  the  world.  To  hear  objec- 
tions from  the  administration  that  a  7  Vi 
percent  raise  is  too  much  for  their  own 
employees  is  an  insult  to  the  conscien- 
tious and  dedicated  postal  workers  of  our 
own  country. 

The  administration  has  forgotten  its 
own  employees  too  long. 

This  big  business  administration  seems 
to  be  only  interested  in  seeing  that  the 
bist  corporations  make  higher  profits  and 
the  banker  gets  higher  interest  on  the 
money  loaned  to  the  Government's  un- 
derpaid workers.  For  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  threaten  he  will 
veto  any  raise  given  to  the  Government 
workers  is  an  insult  to  those  who  are 
devoted  to  Government.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  Government  workers  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  efficiency  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. You  will  not  find  them  on  the 
golf  course  when  they  have  a  job  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  this 
bill  has  been  cut  to  IVz  percent  from  9 
percent,  for  I  believe  that  every  man  and 
woman  working  for  the  Goveniment  de- 
serves and  earned  the  9  percent  increase. 
Let  the  Members  of  Congress  at  least 
recognize  their  plight,  pay  them  a  decent 
wage  so  that  the  family  life  so  long  de- 
nied them  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  Ameri- 
can way. 

I,  for  one.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
support  this  bill  on  this  vote,  but  I  prom- 
ise the  Government  workers  of  America 
if  it  is  vetoed  by  the  President  I  shall 
vote  to  override  it 


Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  early  signers  of  discharge 
petition  No.  6,  I  respectfully  urge  all 
the  Members  here  on  the  fioor  today  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  HJl.  9883,  the 
Federal  employees  pay  increase  bill,  be- 
cause these  men  and  women  not  only 
deserve  this  recognition,  but  are  in  need 
of  larger  paychecks  to  properly  support 
their  families.  I  feel  confident  we  have 
the  votes  to  overwhelmingly  pass  this 
bill  and  I  am  hoping  the  President  will 
not  veto  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Congress  plans  to 
adjourn  early  in  July.  I  further  resF>ect- 
fully  request  that  additional  bills  be 
scheduled  for  debate  that  will  improve 
the  economic  standards  of  our  American 
families. 

An  excellent  start  in  this  direction 
would  be  the  passage  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
5868.  to  increase  the  present  hourly 
minimum  wage  from  $1  to  $1.50.  At 
today's  prices,  which  continue  to  rise.  I 
cannot  conceivably  understand  or  know 
how  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two  or  three 
children  can  properly  shelter,  clothe,  and 
feed  them  on  a  weekly  salary  of  $40  or 
$50.  We  all  know  food  costs  are  high 
and  rents  in  our  metropolitan  area  of 
Philadelphia  are  exorbitant  for  desira- 
ble living  accommodations. 

While  it  is  true  you  can  rent  sub- 
standard homes  and  apartments  in  the 
$50  to  $75  price  range,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  location  is  usually  very  unde- 
sirable for  the  raising  of  a  family.  What 
is  needed  at  this  time  is  legislation  to 
provide  additional  low-cost  housing 
units  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  at 
nominal  rentals  m  well  planned  com- 
munities for  those  people  who  have  lim- 
ited budgets  and  cannot  afford  to  pay 
high  rents.  I,  therefore,  urge  you  gentle- 
men to  accept  the  housing  bills  presented 
by  my  committee,  which  will  destroy 
blighted  areas  and  create  communities 
of  comfortable  houses  and  apartments 
for  our  middle-  and  low -income  families 
with  adequate  school  facilities  for  their 
children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anillions  of  children 
throughout  the  coilntry  today  are  re- 
ceiving an  inadequate  education  simply 
because  there  are  not  enough  classrooms 
available  for  them.  In  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns  these  very  same  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  in  split  shifts. 
In  these  days  of  the  cold  war,  when  we 
are  fighting  for  our  very  survival,  the 
education  of  our  children  is  one  of  our 
greatest  assets.  They  will  become  our 
leaders  of  tomorrow  and.  therefore,  we 
cannot  permit  them  to  continue  to  be 
crowded  into  poorly  equipped  schools. 

Another  major  item  in  my  program  for 
the  American  family  is  the  need  for 
legislation  to  provide  medical  and  hos- 
pital care  for  our  elderly  citizens  who, 
because  of  restricted  pension  checks  and 
limited  assets,  are  imable  to  cope  with 
emergency  Illnesses.  There  are  several 
proposals  pending  before  us  to  give  help 
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to  these  very  deserving  citizens  and  I 
urge  all  here  today  to  back  my  plea  for 
their  immediate  passage. 

I  sincerely  and  honestly  believe  my 
program  tor  the  betterment  of  our 
American  way  of  life  is  sound  in  every 
detail.  It  is  not  an  expensive  giveaway 
proposal  and  will  benefit  every  American 
citizen. 

As  representatives  of  these  citizens,  I 
am  requesting  your  support  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Termessee  I  Mr.  Murray]. 

B4r.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  real- 
ize that  my  opposition  to  this  measure 
is  futile,  since  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  already  signed 
the  discharge  petition  on  this  pay  leg- 
islation. I  am  opc>osed  to  the  measure. 
I  think  it  is  not  justified  and  should  not 
be  approved.  But,  of  course,  it  is  going 
to  be  approved  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  something 
about  the  conduct  of  certain  lobbyists 
on  this  piece  of  legislation.  This  morn- 
ing when  I  went  to  the  committee  room 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and 
Civil  Service,  I  had  difficulty  getting  to 
the  room  because  of  the  great  swarm 
of  lobbyists  outside  in  the  hall.  There 
must  have  been  75  of  them.  I  had  to 
pry  my  way  through  to  get  into  my  own 
committee  room.  And  I  have  never  seen 
such  tactics  employed  as  these  lobby- 
ists have  been  using  during  this  fight 
for  the  pay  bill.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
for  the  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
stand  up  and  let  these  lobbyists  know 
that  they  are  not  to  be  controlled  by 
them,  not  to  be  dictated  to  by  them. 
If  we  do  not,  it  will  be  a  sorry  picture 
regarding  any  future  pay  legislation. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  na- 
tional debt  of  over  $285  billion.  We  pay 
$9.5  billion  in  interest  each  year. 

Our  Federal  payroll  is  over  $13  bil- 
lion a  year,  over  $1  billion  a  month. 

In  the  last  15  years  the  salaries  of 
Federal  onployees  have  been  increased 
a  total  of  83.6  percent.  There  have  been 
8  pay  raises  in  the  last  15  years,  for 
Federal  employees.  Besides,  there  is  no 
group  of  employees  in  private  industry 
that  receives  the  fringe  benefits  that 
Federal  employees  are  getting  today. 
These  fringe  benefits  amount  in  com- 
pensation to  about  30  percent  of  their 
salaries.  They  have  such  liberal  fringe 
benefits  as  life  insurance,  health  insxir- 
ance,  retirement,  hospitalization,  and 
medical  expenses.  This  Government  has 
certainly  been  fair  and  liberal  to  our 
employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  $285  bil- 
lion debt,  on  which  we  pay  interest  each 
year  of  $9.5  billion.  It  is  high  time  we 
stopped  these  reckless  exjienditures.  I 
say  that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  a  sense 
of  fiscal  responsibility  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  these  employees  today. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  influence  that 
these  postal  lobbyists  exercise  upon  cer- 
tain Members  of  Congress  and  particu- 
larly upon  certain  members  of  my  com- 
mittee. I  regret  it.  I  think  that  luiless 
Congress  stands  up  and  lets  them  know 
that  we  will  exercise  our  own  judgment, 
this  condition  will  get  worse  instead  of 
better.    I  am  sick  and  tired  of  the  tactics 
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lobbyists.   I,  for  one,  have  never 


Then  l3  little  I  can  say  further,  be- 
cause I  know  this  bill  is  going  to  pass. 
I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake.  I  do 
not  thiiik  it  should  pass.  But  I  do  not 
care  to  argue  the  matter  any  longer. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill,  but  I 
am  sur<  that  will  not  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  F  EES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  '  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiam  [Mr.  HallbckI. 

Mr.  :  lALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlenan  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Mur- 
ray] is  II  realist.  I  certainly  am  a  realist 
on  this  occasion.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  w  lat  is  going  to  happen  to  this  bill. 
It  will  t  e  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati^  es  today.  But  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  in  my  opinion,  as  it  is  now  written 
and  as  t  wUl  have  to  be  voted  upon  un- 
der this  gag  rule  that  was  petitioned  out, 
it  Is  not  going  to  become  law. 

Havii  g  said  that,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  tha ;  through  the  years  I  have  been 
here  I  4ave  supported  pay  increases  for 
FederalT employees  both  in  the  classified 
and  in  the  postal  service.  So  far  as  the 
postal  lervice  is  concerned  I  have  been 
concerted  about  the  deficit  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  In  the  Republican 
80th  Cc  ngress,  in  which  I  was  privileged 
to  be  t  le  majority  leader,  we  gave  the 
employi  es  the  greatest  single  annual  in- 
crease in  pay  <hey  had  ever  had. 

But  lirith  that  pay  increase  we  had  a 
rate  increase  designed  to  keep  the  Post 
Office  Iiepartment  out  of  the  red  as  far 
as  we  c<  luld.  What  happened  in  the  80th 
Congreis,  as  far  as  pay  increases  are 
concerted,  has  been  happening  in  the 
Congreiises  since  that  time.  Increases 
have  b<en  voted  from  time  to  time.  In 
1958  we  had  a  rate  increase.  In  addition, 
as  the  f  entleman  from  Tennessee  has  so 
well  sal  i,  fringe  benefits  have  been  voted 
that  I  understand  would  amount  to  about 
an  18  p<  Tcent  pay  increase. 

I  real  ze,  of  course,  that  everyone  would 
like  to  1  lave  more  pay,  anyone  who  works 
for  a  1  ving,  but  when  those  of  us  who 
have  tlie  resix>nsibility  to  fix  that  rate 
of  pay  !  :et  ready  to  do  something,  every- 
body W3uld  like  to  be  openhanded,  but 
we  havi ;  a  responsibility  otherwise.  One 
Membe*  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  the  interruption  of  another  speaker 
said: 

Take  ^he  pay  increase  out  of  the  proposed 
surplus. 


is   one   I>hilosophy   of   govern- 
But  I  say  to  you  that  we  should 
(iverboard  because  we  have  a  little 
that  might  be  applied  on  the 
debt  to  keep  the  credit  of  this 
good  and  to  keep  us  strong  here 
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This  Dill  will  add  $700  million  a  year 
additional  to  the  cost  of  our  Govern- 
ment. It  really  has  been  a  strange  de- 
velopment, with  20-percent  bills  intro- 
duced, and  a  9-percent  bill  petitioned  out 
under  ii  gag  rule  with  no  opportunity 
to  corn  ct  things  in  this  bill  that  I  think 
are  glaringly  wrong.  We  are  foreclosed 
from  th  at  opportunity. 

Refeiring  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, here  is  presently  a  deficit  of 
about  IJSOO  million  a  year.    This  bill  in 


the  Department  alone  will  add  an  esti- 
mated $225  million  a  year.  The  author 
of  the  bill  was  asked  about  the  rate  in- 
crease that  has  been  pending  before  the 
committee  for  a  long  time  and  he  was 
reluctant  to  say  what  his  position  on 
that  would  be.  That  is  understandable. 
But  the  fact  is  that  a  proposal  for  rate 
increases  has  been  pending  before  that 
committee,  given  to  the  committee  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
months  and  months  and  months,  and 
I  have  not  seen  any  activity  in  respect 
to  it  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  going 
to  be  any.  In  other  words,  the  commit- 
tee has  ignored  that  recommendation, 
so  we  will  add  $225  million  to  an  al- 
ready existing  deficit  of  $600  million. 

People  talk  about  the  cost  of  living 
situation.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  about  2  per- 
cent since  we  voted  the  last  pay  raise. 
That  is  not  7.5  percent.  Again  I  want 
to  point  out  that  through  the  years 
since  certainly  about  1953  the  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  about  10  percent  and 
the  pay  increases  have  averaged  out  to 
a  total  of  about  20  percent,  and  that  does 
not  take  into  account  the  18  percent  for 
fringe  benefits. 

One  other  point:  We  appropriated 
$500,000.  as  I  understand  it,  to  appoint 
a  commission  and  to  enable  that  com- 
mission to  make  a  study  of  this  whole 
Federal  employee  situation  and  to  re- 
port back  to  us.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
more  attention  might  have  been  given 
to  the  matter  of  waiting  for  a  report 
from  that  commission. 

I  said  when  I  started  that  I  did  not 
think  this  measure  would  become  law. 
I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  the  President's  program. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
pointed  out.  tlie  administration  wit- 
nesses before  the  committee  take  the 
position  that  the  circumstances  at  the 
time  did  not  justify  a  pay  increase.  So 
I  say  to  you  on  my  individual  respon- 
sibility, because  the  President  has  never 
committed  himself  as  to  what  he  would 
do.  I  have  no  question  in  my  mind  as  to 
what  his  action  will  be  on  this  measure 
if  and  when  it  reaches  the  White  House. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  Mr.  Holifield  I . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  at  this  time  to  say  I  respect  very 
highly  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Murray].  We  have  sei-ved  together  in 
the  House  for  18  years.  There  have  been 
many  times  we  have  not  agreed  upon  is- 
sues, but  I  want  to  say  in  the  handling 
of  the  committee  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Murray]  has  always,  in 
my  opinion,  handled  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  the  rules  of  the 
committee.  When  presented  with  a  par- 
liamentary situation,  he  has  had  the 
honesty,  the  character,  and  the  integrity 
to  make  his  rulings  in  accordance  with 
the  House  rules  or  the  committee  rules, 
and  if  they  were  questioned  and  ap- 
pealed, he  would  abide  with  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  The 
committee  was  called  together  this  morn- 
ing at  11  o'clock.  Our  normal  time  of 
meeting  is  10  o'clock.    The  1  hour  that 


was  given  to  us  was.  therefore,  from  11 
o'clock  to  12  o'clock,  at  which  time  we 
had  to  rise  under  the  rules  of  the  House : 
the  rules  do  not  allow  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  sit 
while  the  House  is  in  session,  therefore 
the  majority  of  the  committee  found  it 
necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  House  for  its  consideration  the  legis- 
lation which  you  have  before  you.  When 
they  did  avail  themselves  of  the  rules  of 
the  House,  I  must  say  the  chairman  re- 
sponded to  those  rules  and  upheld  them 
as  he  does  in  most  Instances,  at  least  in 
all  instances  for  which  I  have  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  some 
talk  in  the  well  of  the  House  about  the 
lobbyists  in  the  hall  outside  the  commit- 
tee room.  It  has  been  my  experience  in 
the  Congress  that  a  lobbyist  is  a  person 
who  opposes  something  you  are  for,  but 
if  he  is  for  something  that  you  are  for 
he  becomes  either  a  public  relations  man 
or  a  representative  of  a  friendly  group. 
So  all  of  us  have  the  right  to  label  these 
men  who  appear  in  behalf  of  the  dif- 
ferent groups  as  either  lobbyists  or  pub- 
lic relations  men.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  something  to  you  that  I  know  you 
know,  and  that  is  there  are  over  a  mil- 
lion employees  classified  and  postal  em- 
ployees, yes,  close  to  1,500,000  employ- 
ees, and  they  are  denied  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  point  at  this  time.  But  they  do 
not  have  the  right  to  bring  the  force  of 
collective  bargaining  to  bear  for  in- 
creases in  their  wages.  They  must  de- 
pend upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  when  they  want  a  pay  raise. 
They  come  to  you  and  to  you  and  to  you 
for  an  adjustment  of  their  wage  scale 
commensurate  with  that  of  people  in 
outside  industries  who  have  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  Therefore,  this 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  a  peculiar  obligation  to  see 
that  these  people  are  not  left  wanting, 
that  they  do  have  their  day  in  court. 
Today  is  their  day  in  court,  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  There 
has  been  no  move  other  than  that  per- 
mitted under  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
brmg  this  subject  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. You  have  the  responsibility 
to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down.  I  have 
complete  confidence  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  will  act  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility when  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  about  some 
of  the  merits  of  this  case.  President 
Eisenhower  appointed  committees  to 
study  this.  He  has  appointed  many 
committees.  The  Cordiner  Committee 
was  one  that  studied  the  rates  of  pay 
of  these  people  in  Federal  employ.  "This 
was  in  1957.  Dust  has  gathered  on  that 
study.  Then  the  O'Connell  Committee 
was  appointed.  Here  is  what  the  O'Con- 
nell Committee  said: 

Salaries  fixed  by  statutes  have  not  been 
adjusted  in  a  timely  and  adequate  manner 
In  response  to  general  changes  in  non-Fed- 
erRl  salary  levels. 

There  is  the  guts  of  the  situation. 

Federal  employees'  salaries  have  not 
been  adjusted  commensurate  with  sal- 
aries of  non-Federal  positions.    What  do 


I  mean  by  that?  Let  us  just  look  at  the 
record. 

The  average  gross  monthly  salary  of  a 
letter  carrier  Is  $370 — that  is  gross  salary. 
When  you  deduct  the  fringe  benefits  and 
tax  deductions  he  gets  $1.96  an  hour — 
$1.96  an  hour,  or  $89  a  week;  he  gets 
$89  a  week  take  home  pay. 

What  is  the  average  weekly  earnings  in 
industry?  In  the  transijortation  busi- 
ness it  is  $118:  in  coal  production  and 
the  petroleum  industry,  $116;  in  print- 
ing and  publishing,  $105;  in  machinery. 
$105:  in  chemicals,  $100.84;  in  electrical 
machinery,  $92.84;  in  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products,  $91.30. 

The  average  overall  industry  wage  is 
$15  a  week  or  $780  a  year  higher  than 
that  of  Federal  employees  doing  the  same 
type  of  work. 

We  are  before  you  on  this  day  asking 
you  to  do  something  about  this.  You 
can  quote  figures  about  the  increase  in 
cost  of  living  since  the  last  time  they  had 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  Con- 
gress always  lags  behind  in  giving  Fed- 
eral employees  their  wage  increases. 
When  we  grant  this  raise  we  still  will  not 
bring  them  up  to  the  average  wage  out- 
side of  the  Federal  Government.  We  al- 
ways lag  behind,  and  regardless  of 
whether  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  2 
percent  or  3  percent  since  their  last  raise, 
they  started  with  an  inequitable  wage 
balance  to  begin  with.  When  we  pass 
this  bill  today  and  if  it  should  become 
law,  it  would  still  be  behind  pay  for  the 
same  typ>e  of  work,  the  same  caliber  of 
work  in  outside  industry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  an  in- 
quiry, please? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    In  just  a  moment. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Halleck]  has  said  to  this  House  that  he 
has  private  information  that  this  will  not 
become  law.  We  have  reduced  the  9 
percent  in  the  committee  bill  UilVt  per- 
cent. We  have  tried  to  compromise  as 
far  as  we  can  possibly  go  in  the  discharge 
of  our  responsibility.  If  the  President 
vetoes  this  bill  it  is  his  responsibility,  and 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  vote 
against  overriding  his  veto  when  it  comes 
back  to  this  House.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  for  one  am  going  to  discharge  my 
responsibility  by  voting  for  this  meas- 
ure ;  and  when  the  bill  comes  back,  if  it 
does  come  back  vetoed,  I  am  going  to  ac- 
cept my  resjjonsibility  again  and  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  There  are 
1,500,000  families  who  need  a  few  paltry 
dollars  more  to  pay  their  debts,  to  buy 
food  and  medication  and  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  President  can  discharge  his 
responsibility,  and  I  will  discharge  mine. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.    Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
mian  knows  about  a  study  and  report 
that  was  made  on  the  salary  of  postal 
and  classified  employees,  but  can  you 
tell  us  what  report  or  what  study  was 
given  to  the  legislative  employees? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  studies  were 
given  to  the  Federal  employees  outside 
of  the  Congress.  "ITie  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  is  to  make  that  study.    If 


the  gentleman  wants  such  a  study  made 
I  suggest  that  he  introduce  a  bill  and 
refer  it  to  the  Rules  Committee.  The 
House  will  be  glad  to  consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  Just 
asking  if  a  study  had  been  made. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  a  study 
has  not  been  made  how  can  the  gentle- 
man determine  that  a  wage  increase  is 
needed  or  desirable  for  those  people? 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Living  has  gone  up. 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  use 
the  increase  he  can  set  the  wages  of  his 
own  employees.  I  may  say  I  am  not  us- 
ing all  of  my  allowance  for  my  salaried 
staff. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missom^.  Over  half  of 
the  Members  are  not. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  IMr.  BROYHn-L]. 

Mr.  BROYHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
postal  and  classified  employees  which  is 
before  the  House  at  this  time  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  the  urgent  items  on  our 
l^islative  program.  It  is  urgent  be- 
cause any  measure  which  is  intended  to 
help  men  and  women  to  improve  their 
means  of  livelihood  is  urgent.  It  is  de- 
signed to  satisfy  himian  needs  and 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  material 
importance. 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  objectives 
of  the  entire  bill— H.R.  9883.  as  it 
has  been  amended — I  would  like  to  re- 
cord my  support  for  the  benefits  it  will 
provide  for  both  postal  and  classified 
employees.  All  are  well  deserved  and  I 
am  of  the  firm  belief  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form  should  be  enacted. 

The  plight  of  the  postal  employees  has 
been  ably  presented  in  the  hearings  and 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  An  impres- 
sive argument  can  also  be  advanced  for 
raising  the  salaries  of  employees  under 
the  Classification  Act  who  are  covered 
by  title  n  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  several  of  the  soimd  argu- 
ments which  may  be  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  clas- 
sified employees. 

The  case  to  be  made  for  this  raise  is 
sound.  It  is  in  every  sense  a  debt  which 
this  Government  owes  to  these  employ- 
ees. The  discharge  of  that  debt  is  over- 
due and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  it 
should  be  further  delayed. 

This  pay  raise  can  be  substantiated  in 
many  ways.  It  is  not  necessary  to  rely 
on  an  emotional  appeal  or  to  fall  back  on 
fallacious  reasoning  which  misrepresents 
the  real  conditions  supporting  the 
soundness  of  this  legislation.  There  is 
ample  factual  material  available  to  Jus- 
tify the  9 -percent  Increase  provided  in 
this  bill,  as  well  as  the  7  Ma -percent  pro- 
posed amendment.  I  shall  in  the  course 
of  my  remarks  summarize  several  of  the 
more  meaningful  points  which  can  be 
made  in  support  of  this  pay  raise. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

First.  The  rate  of  wage  increases  has 
been  substantially  greater  during  the 
last  10  years  for  employees  of  large  cor- 
porations than  it  has  been  for  Federal 
classified  workers. 

Second.  The  pay  for  comparable  jobs 
in  Private  industry  in  many  metropolitan 
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centers  is  above  that  of  claasifled  em- 
ployees. Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data 
on  these  areas  of  heavy  concentration  of 
Federal  employment  are  already  avail- 
able.   We  need  not  wait  for  more. 

Third.  The  9  percent  is  well  supported 
by  the  advance  in  prices  and  productiv- 
ity since  January  1958,  and  to  a  greater 
degree  during  the  last  10  years. 

Fourth.  The  Federal  Oovemment's 
policy  toward  its  wage  board  employees 
is  more  equitable  and  realistic. 

Fifth.  Altogether  too  great  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  cost  of  this  pay 
raise. 

Sixth.  An  annual  salary  adjustment 
plan  will  provide  the  most  desirable  so- 
lution to  this  classified  salary  problem. 

Now  let  us  examine  these  six  points  in 
some  detail. 

First.  The  rate  at  which  hourly  wage 
rates  of  employees  of  some  of  the  largest 
corporations  have  been  increased  during 
the  last  decade  has  been  substantially 
greater  than  the  rate  of  salary  increases 
for  Federal  classified  employees.  To 
und*;rstand  the  extent  to  which  this  has 
taken  place,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
since  1950  Federal  classified  salaries  were 
raised  10  perceiit  in  1951.  1V2  percent  in 
1955.  and  10  percent  in  1958,  or  a  total 
of  30  percent,  if  the  percentages  are 
compounded.  Let  me  repeat  that  fig- 
ure— classified  salaries  increased  30  per- 
cent since  1950.  In  the  last  2  years  of 
that  decade,  there  has  been  no  increas*?. 
Now  let  us  see  what  industry  has  done. 

The  hourly  rates  of  employees  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  advanced  62  percent 
from  January  1950  to  February  1960. 
Of  this  increase  9.5  percent  was  received 
since  January  1.  1958.  During  the  same 
10-year  period  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  raised  wages  63  percent  and  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America.  87  percent. 
The  increase  of  the  Steel  Corp.  in  the  last 
2  years  was  7  percent  and  of  the  Alumi- 
nima  Co.  10  percent — the  2-year  period  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  given 
no  increase. 

To  mention  other  instances — Firestone 
and  Goodrich  Rubber  Cos.  raised  wages 
56  percent  in  10  years,  including  6.8  per- 
cent since  the  beginning  of  1958.  The 
increase  of  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 
was  nearly  63  percent  of  which  13.7  per- 
cent was  in  the  2-year  period. 

These  percentages  are  reliable,  for 
they  have  been  calculated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Even  though  they 
apply  to  a  segment  of  industry,  they  have 
significance  because  the  companies  to 
which  they  refer  represent  a  total  em- 
ployment of  well  on  to  2  million,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  involved  in  these 
wage  statistics.  They  were  th2  result  of 
collective  bargaining  with  several  of  the 
large  unions.  These  increases  in  indus- 
try include  only  general  increases  of  pay 
rates,  cost-of-living  and  similar  wage 
adjustments.  They  do  not  include  in- 
centive earnings,  premium  overtime  pay, 
shift  differentials  or  changes  in  skill 
level. 

Second.  Analysis  of  wage  and  salary 
trends  in  the  metropolitan  centers  plain- 
ly indicates  that  the  salaries  of  Federal 
classified  employees  are  lagging  behind 
those  for  comparable  jobs  in  private  in- 
dxjstry.  This  disparity  in  pay  is  shown  by 
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a  com  parison  of  the  average  earnings  of 
threerepresentative  office-type  positions 
surveyed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tisOcM  with  the  average  of  the  comparable 
grade  In  the  Federal  classification  salary 
schedule.  The  positions  compared  were 
steDO(  rapher,  key  punch  operator  and 
tabuli  ting  machine  operator. 

In  {  nimiber  of  widely  scattered  cities 
in  which  the  current  BLS  survey  pro- 
gram has  been  completed,  the  average 
eamli  igs  for  these  positions  exceeded  the 
comprrable  Federal  average.  This  was 
true  <if  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  In- 
diana )olis,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Pitts- 
burgh San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  New  York  and  Chicago 
have  not  been  completed. 

Throughout  the  hearings  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate,  emphasis  was  placed 
on  th;  need  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  tlio  current  BLS  occupational  wage 
surveys.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  neces- 
sary. There  are  ample  data  now  avail- 
able. The  30  metropolitan  areas  for 
which  final  wage  data  have  already  been 
publis  bed  have  a  Federal  employee  pop- 
ulatio  n  of  approximately  750.000  or  close 
to  on  "-third  of  all  Federal  employees. 
Sufflc  ent  data  are  available  from  many 
of  th(;  remaining  30  metropolitan  areas 
to  be  completed  by  September  to  provide 
all  the  significant  information  needed. 
The  ;ities  which  have  been  added  to 
those  previously  surveyed  are  smaller 
cities  and  are  not  representative  for  pur- 
poses of  classified  salary  analysis. 
Class  fled  employees  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent office  clerical  and  professional  em- 
ploye ?s  who  are  employed  in  the  larger 
communities.  It  is  unfair  and  unsound 
to  base  the  study  of  their  salaries  on 
labor  market  areas  that  are  not  metro- 
politsn  in  character. 

Th  rd.  The  proposal  to  raise  classified 
salar  es  9  percent  is  also  well  justified  by 
the  a  ivance  that  has  taken  place  in  con- 
sxmie  r  prices  and  productivity  since  Jan- 
uary 1 .  1958.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
of  BLS  has  advanced  3.2  percent  from 
Janu  iry  1958  to  April  1960.  If  we 
assiuiie  that  the  postwar  average  in- 
creas;  in  productivity  of  3.1  percent  a 
year  rom  1947  to  1958  has  continued,  we 
have  the  additional  factor  of  a  6.2  per- 
cent aroductivity  increase  in  the  private 
secto-  of  the  economy.  Thus  our  bsisis 
for  urging  the  proposed  salary  increase 
consists  of  3.2  percent  for  the  price  rise 
and  B.2  percent  for  productivity,  or  a 
total  claim  actually  in  excess  of  9  per- 
cent. 

If  !ve  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
price!  and  productivity  advanced  more 
than  Federal  classified  salaries  from  1950 
to  19  ►a,  there  is  even  greater  justification 
for  a  pay  raise.  During  that  period 
thert  was  a  combined  increase  in  prices 
and  )roductivity  of  46  percent,  but  sal- 
aries were  raised  only  30  percent.  There 
was,  so  to  speak,  a  deficit  of  18  percent. 
If  th  it  deficit  is  added  to  the  increase  of 
more  than  9  percent  of  prices  and  pro- 
ductivity since  1958,  we  have  an  even 
greai  er  basis  for  advocating  a  salary  in- 
creaa  e,  but  our  9-percent  figure  for  the 
most  recent  2-year  period  is  sufficient  for 
pres<  nt  practical  pimjoses. 

Fo  irth.  There  is  another  phase  of  the 
class  fled  salary  problem  which  deserves 


attention.  It  is  the  inconsistent  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  toward  these 
employees  as  compared  with  its  attitude 
toward  those  who  are  subject  to  wage 
boards.  During  the  last  10  years  classi- 
fied salaries  have  been  adjusted  only 
three  times.  During  that  same  period 
there  have  been  annual  wage  adjust- 
ments for  the  nearly  half  million  blue- 
collar  workers  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Comparing  the  median  hourly 
rate  of  a  grade  W-7  wage  board  employee 
with  a  GS-4  classified  salary,  the  wage 
board  rate  increased  62  percent  and  the 
comparable  classified  rate  30  percent 
during  that  10-year  period. 

On  the  basis  of  the  same  grade  W-7 
rate,  the  record  shows  that  it  was  in- 
creased 6  percent  in  1957,  5  percent  in 
1958.  and  6  percent  in  1959.  What  hap- 
pened in  these  3  years  alone  shows  the 
very  great  inconsistency  in  the  Govern- 
ment's policy.  It  also  indicates  that  an 
important  reason  for  wage  board  em- 
ployees receiving  added  increases  is  that 
their  rates  are  reviewed  annually.  And 
they  should  be.  But  why  deprive  classi- 
fied employees  of  the  same  consider- 
ation? 

Fifth.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  next 
point  of  the  need  for  more  frequent  re- 
view of  classified  salaries.  Some  method 
should  be  devised  for  making,  if  possible, 
an  annual  review  of  classified  salaries. 
I  believe  such  a  system  could  be  worked 
out  successfully,  and  certainly  it  Is 
needed  to  assure  classified  workers  of  the 
eciuitable  treatment  they  deserve. 

More  frequent  examination  of  these 
salaries  would  prevent  the  delay  between 
classified  increases — 4  years  in  the  case 
of  1955  pay  raise.  These  delays  are  im- 
fair  to  the  employee  because  his  rate  of 
pay  continues  to  lose  purchasing  power. 
A  regular  annual  review  would  be  ad- 
ministratively desirable  for  the  Govern- 
ment. It  would  permit  annual  budgeting 
of  the  cost  of  whatever  increase  seemed 
desirable  since  the  preceding  year,  and  if 
done  annually  it  would  probably  result  in 
a  smaller  percentage  increase  falling 
within  any  single  year  while  the  em- 
ployee would  receive  as  much  or  more 
money  over  a  given  period.  And,  of 
course,  the  important  fact  is  that  he 
would  receive  it  when  he  needed  it — not 
3  or  4  years  later. 

Sixth.  There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  cost  of  a  classified 
salary  increase.  By  that  I  mean  that 
the  principal  consideration  should  be 
whether  it  is  needed.  If  that  can  be 
demonstrated,  it  should  be  treated  as 
having  at  least  as  much  urgency  as  any 
other  budgetary  proposal.  The  impor- 
tant difference,  of  course,  is  that  a  pay 
raise  has  the  purpose  of  helping  people, 
and  of  greater  importance,  of  helping 
our  own  Government  employees. 

To  think  first  in  terms  of  cost  is  the 
wrong  approach.  We  should  realize  that 
a  9  percent  pay  raise  will  cost  a  good 
deal  more  today  than  it  would  have  10 
years  ago,  and  it  will  cost  still  more  10 
years  hence,  if  the  price  level  continues 
to  increase  at  the  same  rate.  We  should 
be  prepared  for  these  exigencies  that  are 
the  result  of  economic  change. 

We  should  consider  this  proposal  to 
raise  classified  salaries  first  for  its  bene- 
fit to  the  men  and  women  who  are  serv- 
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ing  the  Government.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  sole  reason.  We  should  con- 
sider it  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
dignity  and  of  administrative  efficiency 
for  it  is  upon  the  capabilities  and  the 
loyalty  of  our  Government  employees 
that  much  of  the  successful  operation  of 
this  Government  must  depend.  We  can- 
not in  good  faith  continue  to  ask  the 
men  and  women  of  the  career  civil  serv- 
ice to  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
which  each  year  become  more  exacting 
and  more  complex  and  at  the  same  time 
refuse  to  accord  them  the  simple  justice 
of  rates  of  pay  which  they  have  earned 
by  any  reasonable  standard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  and  in 
the  way  of  a  sxmamary  I  would  like  to 
make  three  additional  observations  con- 
cerning this  legislation. 

First  of  all.  as  well  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Loviisiana  [Mr.  Morri- 
son), the  legislation  before  us  and  the 
committee  substitute  which  is  pending  is 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  that.  Very  often 
when  we  are  considering  major  legisla- 
tion which  is  somewhat  controversial 
there  always  has  to  be  a  little  give  and 
take.  I  want  to  assure  the  membership 
of  the  House  that  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  us  to  compromise  is  not  because 
we  did  not  feel  a  higher  increase  was 
justified,  because  we  know  we  can  justify 
a  higher  increase;  it  wsis  not  because 
we  did  not  desire  to  grant  a  higher  in- 
crease to  Federal  employees,  but  it  was 
in  recognition  of  certain  political  facts 
of  life.  We  realized  we  could  get  a  great 
deal  more  suppwrt  from  Members  for  a 
7.5-percent  increase  than  we  could  for  a 
higher  amovmt.  We  have  been  reason- 
ably assured  that  any  legislation  of  this 
sort  will  be  vetoed.  We  will  certainly 
need  support  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
in  order  to  act  on  a  veto  when  this  bill 
comes  back. 

My  second  point  is  this,  and  I  make  it 
as  a  statement  of  fact,  and  while  it  is 
repetitious  I  use  it  for  emphasis.  The 
Federal  Government  has  not  kept  up 
with  private  industry  insofar  as  the  sal- 
aries of  its  employees  are  concerned.  It 
has  not  nearly  kept  up.  You  can  toy 
with  statistics  all  you  want  to,  but  the 
record  of  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion was  full  of  proof  in  substantiation  of 
my  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  pre- 
sented evidence  before  the  committee 
showing  what  the  consumer  price  index 
was.  It  is  up  113  percent  since  1939. 
The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics show  that  all  grades  from  grade 
5  up  of  Federal  employees  have  not  re- 
ceived increases  consistent  with  the  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  since  1939. 
Approximately  60  percent  of  our  classi- 
fied Federal  employees  have  not  received 
salary  increases  since  1939  in  keeping 
with  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Employees  of  other  industries  have 
fared  much  better  than  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  1950  we 
have  granted  increases  to  Federal  em- 
ployees in  an  amoimt  of  approximately 
30  percent.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  employees  of  major  in- 
dustries of  this  country  have  received 
over  twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  in- 


creases since  1950.  General  Electric  has 
increased  its  employees  62  percent  since 
1950.  United  States  Steel  66  percent. 
Aluminum  Co.  of  America  87  percent, 
Firestone  and  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
panies have  increased  their  employees 
56  percent,  Lockheed  Aircraft  has  in- 
creased its  wnployees  63  percent.  These 
major  industries  employ  approximately 
2  million  people.  This  shows  that  the 
increases  have  been  consistent  with  the 
general  increases  that  industries  have 
paid  their  employees  since  1950. 

Since  1958  these  same  industries  have 
increased  their  employees  on  an  average 
of  10  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  very  inter- 
esting personal  observation  to  make  in 
the  committee  when  one  of  the  witnesses 
pointed  out  or  referred  to  the  increase 
that  the  grocery  clerks  here  in  the 
Washington  area  received  as  a  result  of 
collective  bargaining  back  last  January 
or  February.  He  pointed  out  that  they 
received  a  settlement  that  amovmted  to 
$97  per  week.  Back  in  1937  I  worked 
for  the  Safeway  Grocery  Co.  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  then  the  Sanitary  Grocery 
or  the  Piggly-Wiggly  Grocery  Co.  They 
paid  their  employees  $23  a  week.  Since 
1937  the  Safeway  Grocery  Co.  has  in- 
creased its  employees  to  $97,  amounting 
to  a  320  percent  increase.  The  postal 
employees  in  1937,  during  that  period, 
received  an  average  of  $2,038  a  year. 
The  postal  employees  today — I  speak 
primarily  of  the  letter  carriers — are  re- 
ceiving an  average  of  $4,640;  in  other 
words,  an  increase  of  123  percent.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Member  of  this  body 
would  like  to  recognize  the  Safeway  Gro- 
cery Co.  as  having  better  employees  or 
thinking  more  of  the  welfare  of  their 
employees  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— certainly  not  that  many  times 
greater. 

Now,  the  executive  branch  has  recog- 
nized that  there  are  inequities  existing 
in  our  Federal  employees  pay  scale.  The 
minority  leader  has  pointed  out  they 
have  recommended  a  study  be  made.  I 
think  that  we  are  all  in  accord  with  that. 
But  the  study  comes  too  late.  They  have 
known  that  these  inequities  have  existed 
for  years,  and  they  should  have  taken 
the  initiative  several  years  ago  to  pro- 
pose a  study  and  to  propose  a  plan  on 
which  the  Congress  could  act  to  correct 
these  inequities.  This  is  but  a  partial 
solution  of  the  problem.  After  the  study 
is  completed  we  can  come  back  and  fur- 
ther improve  the  situation  next  year. 

My  third  point  is  with  reference  to  this 
estimated  cost  of  $680  million.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  all  of  us  who  support 
this  legislation  are  not  as  equally  con- 
cerned about  the  fiscal  condition  of  this 
country  as  those  who  oppose  it.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  instrument  we  have  before 
us  today,  this  legislation  itself,  is  not  in 
itself  what  is  causing  the  additional  cost 
of  $680  million.  The  reason  why  it  is 
going  to  cost  $680  million  more  is  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed certain  responsibilities  and  cer- 
tain obligations  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Is  rendering  certain  services 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Since  we 
have  assumed  these  responsibilities  and 
obligations,  it  requires  the  employment 


of  approximately  2.3  million  people.  We 
cannot  economize  by  merely  refusing  to 
pay  these  people  a  proper  salary  and  a 
competitive  wage.  Anybody  that  has 
any  experience  with  business,  anybody 
that  has  had  any  experience  with  em- 
ployee-employer relationships  knows 
that  you  cannot  economize  in  your  busi- 
ness by  the  blood  and  sweat  of  your  em- 
ployees. To  those  who  are  stressing 
fiscal  responsibihty  today  I  say  if  you 
want  to  economize,  then  we  can  reduce 
some  of  these  Federal  services  or  elimi- 
nate some  of  these  Federal  responsibil- 
ities that  we  have  assimied.  We  can 
eliminate  some  of  the  Federal  agencies. 
Certainly  we  can  employ  better  man- 
power utilization.  Incidentally,  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been  holding 
continuous  hearings  on  manpower  uti- 
lization to  try  and  improve  and  get  more 
effective  use  of  our  personnel.  This 
argument  that  this  pay  increase  is  too 
costly  has  been  used  in  every  proposal 
during  the  past  10  years,  and  yet  I  do 
jiot  believe  any  of  the  previous  opponents 
will  say  today  that  we  should  not  have 
granted  those  previous  increases,  because 
even  after  granting  those  previous  in- 
creases, we  are  still  very  far  behind.  I 
predict  that  in  the  future,  after  we  have 
granted  this  pay  increase,  the  opponents 
here  today  will  then  recognize  and  might 
even  acknowledge  that  this  increase  was 
necessary.  We  cannot  overlook  the  in- 
crease in  efficiency  and  morale  and  the 
improvement  in  our  competitive  position 
with  other  industries  by  acting  favor- 
ably on  this  legislation  today.  This  is 
a  reasonable,  a  fair  bill.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, it  is  the  result  of  a  compromise,  a 
good  compromise.  I  hope  it  will  receive 
the  overwhelming  support  and  approval 
of  the  membership  in  order  to  insure 
that  when  the  bill  comes  back  up  here,  if 
it  is  vetoed,  we  will  have  the  necessary 
votes  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9883.  This  pay  in- 
crease for  Federal  classified  and  postal 
employees  is  very  much  needed.  The 
Federal  Wage  Board  or  blue-collar  em- 
ployees in  the  San  Francisco  area  of 
California  have  received  increases  to- 
taling 11  percent  in  the  last  18  months. 
These  increases  were  5.1  percent  in 
December  1958,  and  5.9  percent  in  De- 
cember 1959.  However,  the  Federal 
classified  and  postal  employees  have  re- 
ceived no  increases  during  the  same 
period.  As  a  result,  numerous  classified 
employees  In  the  San  Francisco  area  are 
receiving  lower  salaries  than  wage-board 
employees  who  are  working  under  their 
supervision.  This  Is  highly  undesirable 
from  a  morale  or  administrative  stand- 
point. H.R.  9883  will  aid  in  correcting 
this  situation.  I  think  this  bill  is  worth- 
while and  very  much  needed.  I  urge  its 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  JohansenI. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Along  with  a  few 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  includ- 
ing the  distinguished  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  have  been 
fighting  a  steamroller  today  and  for  a 
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number  of  days  past.  I  have  no  com- 
plaint about  that.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  it,  although  I  think  some  of  the  tac- 
tics of  the  steamroller  reflect  on  the  leg- 
islative processes  of  this  country  and  of 
this  Congress.  I  hope  the  American 
people  will  know  as  a  result  of  this  debate 
a  little  bit  more  about  the  system  by 
which  we  juggle  a  $90  million  percentage 
point  of  increase  and  kick  it  around 
when  at  the  very  same  time  there  is  a 
major  scandal  in  the  press,  an  effort  to 
create  the  impression  of  a  scandal,  be- 
cause of  a  $90  expense  account.  But  I 
have  no  complaint  about  the  fact  I  am 
in  a  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  9883.  and  before  I  go  further  let  me 
say  that  I  have  voted  for  the  two  pay 
raises  for  postal  employees  that  became 
law  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
voted  for  one  of  the  two  classified  pay 
raises  that  became  law.  And  I  hope,  if 
I  am  here  for  some  years  to  come,  to  vote 
for  swne  more.  But  I  am  opposed  to 
H.R.  9883. 

I  realize  that  I  need  to  be  a  little  bit 
more  explicit,  because  there  have  been  a 
number  of  9883 's  kicking  around  this 
House  and  in  the  conunittee. 

I  oppose  the  newborn,  minutes-old 
form,  this  so-called  7 'i-percent  bill,  as  it 
comes  to  us  this  afternoon  direct  from 
the  committee  delivery  room  after  a  very 
violent  Csesarean  operation,  and  with  it 
still  red-faced  and  squalling,  wrapped  in 
swaddling  clothes.  I  oppose  this  new- 
est legislative  offspring  just  as  I  opposed 
the  original,  H.R.  9883,  which  was 
greatly  ballyhooed  prenatally,  and  which 
was  subsequently  disowned  and  orphaned 
by  its  own  parent  or  parents ;  they  claim 
some  80  fathers  to  the  bill.  And  I  op- 
pose this  newest  H.R.  9883  exactly  as  I 
opposed  the  offspring  that  came  to  this 
House  under  this  discharge  petition, 
which  had  a  very  short  life,  which  was 
abandoned  in  the  desert  of  committee 
reconsideration  and  left  to  gasp  out  its 
last  breath  all  alone. 

So  let  the  record  be  clear  that  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill.  Now  I  am  done 
with  the  obstetrical  metaphors  and  I 
want  to  say  some  things  in  very  blunt 
language.  In  doing  so  I  address  myself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  not  so  much  to  my  col- 
leagues here  where  the  die  is  cast,  but 
I  address  myself  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  the  taxpayers  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral employees  themselves,  the  two  inno- 
cent bystanders  in  this  tragedy-farce. 

First  of  all  this  entire  legislative  un- 
dertaking has  been  an  attempt  to  find 
out  how  much  the  traffic  would  bear  and 
just  how  many  political  friends  and  votes 
could  be  picked  up  in  the  process  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  the  traffic  would  bear. 
This  is  an  attempt  at  successive,  well 
directed,  well  engineered — and  not  all  of 
the  engineering  and  direction  has  come 
from  within  the  Congress — a  well  di- 
rected and  engineered  attempt  to  retreat 
by  successive  steps  to  an  ultimate  vic- 
toiT  of  some  sort. 

I  have  gieat  respect  and  regard  for 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  and  I  do  not 
criticize  in  the  slightest  his  right  to  do 
what  he  did,  but  according  to  a  report 
appealing  in  the  publication  of  the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Letter   Carriers 
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during  a  iMg  super  pay  rally  that  was 
held  acre  In  Washington  the  first  week 
of  A:  »rll,  the  gentleman  Is  described  as 
having  said  that  he  would  fight  to  the 
limit  to  secure  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
that  is,  the  12-percent  and  23-percent 
bill.  But  even  before  the  committee 
had  completed  its  hearings  the  gentle- 
man was  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
comiiittee: 

Ton  do  not  serlou.'fly  InalAt  on  the  23  p*>r- 
cent? 

An  d  his  answer  was : 
No,  sir. 

There  was  never  a  motion  made  by 
this  gentleman  in  his  own  behalf  or  in 
beha  f  of  these  other  gallant  sponsors 
of  tliis  bill;  there  was  never  a  motion 
mad(!  in  committee  to  vote  out  this  biU 
or  ei^en  give  it  consideration  in  the 
exec  itive  session. 

Ml'.  PILLION.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  f  entleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlem  in  from  New  York. 

M'.  PILLION.  Did  the  committee 
cons  der  restricting  the  increase  to  sala- 
ries of  ?7  000  or  less? 

Ml.  JOHANSEN.  No,  the  committee 
did  not.  principally  because  the  commit- 
tee under  the  legislative  principle  that 
has  x^en  followed  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  c<niider  very  much  of  anything. 

M:.  PILLION.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  salaries  of  $15,000,  $16,000, 
or  IT  ore  should  have  this  increase? 

M-.  JOHANSEN.  The  persons  up  to 
the  lighest  level  in  the  classified  service 
get  t  le  straight  7 '  2  percent. 

I  iv'ill  say  in  further  respon.=e  to  the 
gentleman,  and  this  goes  to  my  second 
point,  this  is  an  election  year,  some- 
thin  I  for  everybody  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll )ill.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
ever  the  efforts  of  the  minority  in  the 
comnittee  to  get  separate  consideration 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  in  separate 
bills  as  between  the  postal  employees 
and  the  classified  received  the  same 
steanroller  treatment  as  was  given  the 
enti:-e  effort  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
opp<»siticn  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  PILLION.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

M  r.  JOHANSEN.  I  want  to  go  further 
and  say  this,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  immediately  after  the  last  10-per- 
cent pay  increase,  at  a  time  when  the  pay 
issui!  was  not  before  the  Congress,  at 
a  time  when  no  one  in  good  faith  could 
acci  se  him  of  stalling  tactics,  recom- 
merded  a  Hoover  Commission  type  of 
stucy  to  go  into  this  whole  program  of 
Fed  Tal  pay  policy  and  pay  procedure. 
Tha  ,  recommendation  was  repeated  twice 
ther  eaf ter  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  want  to  report  to  this  House  that 
on  his  very  morning,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  the  recommendation  of 
the  E*resident  of  the  United  States  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
as  an  amendment,  and  I  will  say  to  the 
comnittee  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
ceivi?d  considerably  less  courteous  con- 
side;  ation  than  have  the  recommenda- 
tion J  of  some  of  the  presidents  of  some 
of  t  le  organizations  who  represent  the 


employees,  and,  of  course,  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  do  so. 

I  want  to  point  out  a  third  fact  about 
this  whole  situation.  This  legislation 
involves  the  one  kind  of  book  burning 
which  the  Uberals  are  in  favor  of  and 
practice  with  great  enthusiasm.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  is  on  the  floor  or 
not.  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  the  3d  of  June  when  we 
saw  the  spectacle  of  this  House  being 
enlisted  in  cooperation  with  the  effort  to 
secure  the  219  signatures,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  O'HaraI  said,  and  I 
quote  him  accurately,  I  think,  that: 

When  it  comes  to  human  need  I  would 
never  tind  the  answer  In  a  book  of  arith- 
metic. 

I  respect  the  gentleman's  right  to  that 
view. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.    Of  course  I  will. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
pentleman  for  his  courtesy.  He  quoted 
me  correctly.  Does  the  gentleman  ''lo- 
agree?  Does  the  gentleman  contend 
that  human  needs  should  be  left  to  the 
mathematical  calculation  of  cold  hearts? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  the 
yentleman  would. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  would  be  vei-y 
glad  to  if  the  gentleman  would  permit 
me,  but  let  me  complete  what  I  was  say- 
ing and  I  think  tliat  will  answer  the 
gentleman.  Let  me  say  this,  that  I  know 
of  no  sure  way  in  which  we  can  assure 
that  this  country,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  employees  of  tliis  Govern- 
ment will  know  a  more  crucial  and  des- 
perate need.  I  know  of  no  sure  guarantee 
that  that  will  happen  than  if  we  continue 
persistently  in  this  country  to  ignore  and 
fail  to  find  the  answers  in  a  book  of 
arithmetic. 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  O  KARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man has  mentioned  my  name.  Is  he 
afraid? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de- 
clines to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Is  the  gentleman 
implyine:  that  I  am  afraid? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  never  question 
the  courage  of  his  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan.  But,  on  gen- 
eral principle.  I  take  it  that  any  man 
who  dees  not  want  to  yield  after  men- 
tioning my  name  is  afraid  to  face  the 
issue.  I,  of  course,  would  respect  both 
the  sincerity  of  his  conviction  and  his 
caution  in  retreat. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  yield  if  the  gentleman  will  make  it 
very  clear  that  he  does  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  afraid. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
pentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Church ]. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
particularly  thank  the  ranking  minority 
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Member  on  our  side  for  granting  me  this 
time,  because  I  am  sure  he  knows  that 
most  reluctantly,  most  regretfully,  but 
in  my  case  most  necessarily,  I  am  going 
to  take  a  position  opposite  to  his.  on  this 
leiiislation.     I  am  going  to  vote  for  this 
bill.     And  because  it  is  so  exceptional  a 
rarity  for  me  not  to  support  fully  the 
position  of  the  administration  on  fiscal 
matters,  and  because  I  think  my  posi- 
tion parallels  that  of  many  in  this  House 
who    share    my    constant    concern    for 
sound  fiscal  policy,  I  would  Uke  in  2 
brief  minutes  to  tell  you  why  I  am  so 
voting.     I  am  voting  for  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  this  is  the  only  ave- 
nue   given    to   me    after    all   the    17 '2 
months  of  this  Congress  wherein  I  can 
keep  not  a  spoken  pledge  but  certainly 
an  assurance  that  I  gave  to  those  Grov- 
ernment    workers   in   my   own   district 
whom  I  know  to  be  deprived  of  what 
they  need  to  live  decently,  particularly 
the  many  in  the  lower  grades,  without 
taking  extra  jobs  and  without  having 
their    wives   also   working    outside    the 
home  to  obtain  a  necessary  supplemen- 
tary income.     I  have  made  a  personal 
study  of  the  family  budgets  and  salaries 
of  the  classified  workers  and  the  postal 
workers  in  the   13th  Ehstrict  over  the 
period  of  the  last  4  years.     I  speak  from 
definite  knowledge  of  the  inadequacies 
of  the  salaries  and  the  subsequent  un- 
salutary  effect  upon  both  the  service  it- 
self and   upon   the  morale  and   actual 
physical    well-being   of   those    who   are 
attempting  to  raise  families  on  inade- 
quate salaries — or  are  forced  to  supple- 
ment  those   salaries  to  the   extent  of 
having  a  second  position  of  their  own 
and  or  additional  work  outside  the  home 
on   the   part  of   the   wife   and   mother. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  of  retain- 
ing trained  workers  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  as  competition  continues 
to  increase  through  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  industries  which  offer  a 
salary  range  that  cannot  fail  to  attract 
men  of  good  intent  whose  first  responsi- 
bility remains  for  the  welfare  of  their 
families 

Aside  from  the  deleterious  effect  on 
the  service  through  frequent  turnover 
and  disrupted  and  insufficient  service, 
however,  I  deplore  the  additional  effect 
upon  the  worker  himself  who  must  at- 
tempt to  support  his  family  on  a  wage 
which,  in  our  area  and  similar  areas 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  high,  simply 
cannot  meet  even  the  simplest  needs  of 
family  living. 

The  area  which  it  is  my  privilege  to 
represent  has  an  exceptionally  high  cost 
of  living  index.  In  fact,  an  analysis  of 
the  price  index  of  the  entire  Chicago 
area,  according  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  items  as  of  January  1960 
shows  the  gi-eat  extent  to  which  the 
Chicago  area  is  above  the  national  level. 
The  annual  budgets  that  have  been 
submitted  to  me  in  1960  by  postal  work- 
ers in  the  13th  District  bear  mute  but 
effective  testimony  to  the  effect  of  this 
high  consumer  price  index  on  Govern- 
ment workers  on  low-fixed  salaries.  Of 
the  budgets  so  submitted,  only  7.5  per- 
cent showed  any  surplus  after  deducting 
the  cost  of  basic  necessities.  Of  this  7.5 
percent,  half  of  these  represented  single 
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men  and  none  within  this  category  had 
more  than  two  dependents. 

Investigation  fiu-ther  showed  that  al- 
most 75  percent  of  the  postal  workers 
whose  returns  were  analyzed  were  forced 
to  seek  additional  income  in  order  to 
meet  basic  living  costs. 

Some  budgets  presented  to  me  showed, 
despite  extreme  cai-e  and  an  effort  at 
thrift,  a  deficit  of  over  $1,000  per  year  in 
meeting  just  the  ordinaur  expenses  of 
living.  In  certain  post  offices  there  is 
evidence  that  certain  workers  hold,  in 
fact,  three  part-time  jobs  in  addition  to 
their  basic  postal  work.  Past  raises  in 
pay  have  been  more  than  absorbed  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  there  time,  I  could 
quote  from  letter  after  letter  from  Gov- 
ernment employees  whom  I  know  and 
trust.  These  letters  attest  the  inade- 
quacy of  present  F>ay,  and  deplore  the 
effect  of  that  inadequate  pay  upon  both 
the  branch  of  Government  which  they 
serve  and  jwintedly  upon  their  famiUes. 
In  the  face,  therefore,  of  reports  which 
I  personally  have  investigated  and  know 
to  be  true  and  not  exaggerated,  I  could 
not  possibly  deny  an  increase  at  this 
time. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  without 
taking  time  to  go  into  the  sociologically 
bad  effect  on  both  the  community  as  well 
as  the  family  involved  when  a  govern- 
ment worker  is  forced  to  live  on  insuf- 
ficient pay,  I  would  repeat  that  the  pres- 
ent measure  offers  to  me  and  others  in 
similar  circumstances  the  only  avenue 
through  which  I  can  help  the  Govern- 
ment workers  involved  to  obtain  the  in- 
crease in  income  which  I  know  they  need. 
It,  therefore,  today,  cannot  be  with  me 
just  a  question  of  whether  this  bill  is 
completely  right  or  the  plan  just  as  I 
myself  would  have  sought  to  make  it.    It 
is  not  just  a  question  of  how  much  I  may 
dislike  the  "gag  rule"  for  which  some 
of  my  colleagues  condemn  the  measure. 
I  only  know  that  I  caimot  possibly  re- 
fuse to  bring  to  those  in  my  own  area, 
particularly  to  those  in  the  lower  grades, 
what  I  think  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  owes  its  workers— a  liv- 
ing wage. 
Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  TMr.  HechlerI. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
long  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  postal 
worker  which  moved  me  very  deeply. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  very  inter- 
ested in  the  first  Allied  crossing  of  the 
Rhine  during  World  War  11  at  Remagen 
Bridge — which  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  exploits  in  American  military 
histoiT.  I  have  followed  the  record  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Remagen  Bridge  care- 
fully since  1945.  I  know  all  of  these  men 
like  brothers.  I  have  visited  with  them 
and  eaten  at  their  homes.  They  corre- 
spond with  me  regularly. 

This  letter  comes  from  a  mail  handler 
in  the  New  York  City  post  office  named 
Anthony  L.  Samele.  Tony  Samele  is  a 
big.  optimistic  fellow  who  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart.  When  Remagen 
Bridge  loomed,  he  was  a  squad  leader  in 
the  point  infantry  company.  Not  only 
did  he  lead  his  squad  in  the  precarious 


crossing  d  the  bridge,  but  he  helped 
clean  a  German  machinegun  nest  out  of 
one  of  the  big  towers  on  the  bridge.  He 
was  the  third  man  In  the  American  Aimy 
to  hit  the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  on  that 
dramatic  day  of  March  7,  1945.  He 
writes  to  me: 

Everything  has  not  been  going  too  well  for 
me  since  my  Army  days.  I'll  explain,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  to  tell  you  what  my  life 
has  been  like  since  leaving  the  Army. 

I'm.  married  to  a  sweU  girl  and  bave  two 
children.  I've  been  a  regular  mall  handler 
In  the  Post  Office  Department  for  the  past  - 
8  years.  My  salary  Is  $4,450.  After  taking 
out  pension  money  and  taxes,  there  Is  hardly 
much  left.  I  live  "in  three  small  rooms,  with 
poor  heat  and  ventilation.  As  my  family 
Increased,  demands  became  more  and  more, 
and  I  was  forced  to  borrow,  since  my  earn- 
ings were  insufficient  to  cover  expentes. 

My  wife  worries  about  the  health  of  the 
children  and  not  being  a  well  person  to  start 
with  she  became  very  sick  mentally  and 
physically. 

My  wife  had  lost  the  sight  of  her  right 
eye  at  the  age  of  5  as  the  result  of  a  bad 
fall.  This  week,  she  was  rushed  to  the  Bronx 
Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  for  an  emergency  op)er- 
ation  on  her  other  (left)  eye.  I  had  taken 
her  to  see  two  eye  specialists,  and  t)oth  of 
them  agreed  that  an  operation  was  the  only 
thing  to  do  or  she  would  be  completely  blind. 
It's  been  4  days  now  and  we  still  do  not 
know  the  outcome.  The  doctor  will  not 
commit  himself.  As  I'm  writing  this  letter 
to  you,  I'm  hoping  and  praying  that  every- 
thing will  be  OK  with  me. 

The  doctor  wants  his  money,  the  hospital 
wanto  their  money,  and  me  with  no  hospi- 
talization plan  of  any  kind  or  money  to  pay 
them. 

Ken,  I  have  never  asked  anyone  for  a  favor 
big  or  small.  I'm  no  hero.  I  tried  my  best 
for  my  country  when  I  was  In  the  service. 
I've  tried  my  best  to  support  and  maintain 
a  family.  I've  never  approached  anyone  for 
a  handout,  I  don't  know  how.  If  It's  within 
your  power  to  help  me,  I  would  appreciate 
It  very  much  and  be  grateful  to  you  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

Now.  here  is  one  of  World  War  H's  out- 
standing heroes — one  of  the  eight  en- 
listed men  to  receive  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  for  his  coiu-age.  Yes;  I 
will  help  him,  and  help  thousands  of 
other  loyal  and  hard-working  postal  em- 
ployees and  I  hope  the  membership  will 
join  in  supporting  H.R.  9883  to  give 
these  people  a  well-deserved  raise  in 
their  wages.  And  if  the  President  sees 
fit  to  veto  this  bill,  I  shall  vote  to  over- 
ride the  veto. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  CorbettI. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  issues  which 
are  not  going  to  arise.  Personally.  I 
should  feel  some  sense  of  exaltation  to- 
day because  I  told  you  very  early  in  this 
debate  on  the  salary  issue  that  a  7V2- 
percent  increase  was  approximately  cor- 
rect, and  I  do  congratulate  all  of  those 
who  have  extended  this  necessary  and 
desirable  increase  for  having  arrived  at 
a  figure  which  seems  to  me  to  be  most 
realistic  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
passable. 

I  think  all  of  xis  recognize  that  when 
these  bills  do  come  to  the  floor  includ- 
ing large  numbers  of  people  that  there 
can  be  inequalities,  there  can  be  groups 
covered  that  should  not  be  covered ;  there 
are  groups  which  perhaps  did  not  receive 
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all  they  should  get;  but  we  should  re-    which 
member  that  the  Congress  of  the  United    by 

tL  States  is  a  continuing  body  and  that    for 

f  grievances  can  be  adjusted  at  aU  times,    like  th 

corrections  can  be  made  whea  those  In  political 
charge  of  a  legislative  program  desire  why  ^  e 
them  to  be  made.  to  fade 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  rising 
here  today  to  state  that  I  am  definitely 
in  favor  of  this  bill;  that  I  think  over 
all  it  is  a  good  bill,  that  It  can  become 
law,  and  that  it  can  result  In  necessary 
increases  for  all  but  a  few  of  our  em- 
ployees. 

I  recognize,  as  some  of  you  do,  that 
the  bill  in  all  its  aspects  is  not  exactly 
as  I  would  like  to  have  it ;  but  under  all 
the  clrcimistances  which  have  prevailed 
I  believe  this  is  a  bill  which  we  can  sup- 
TPOTt  in  sincerity  and  honesty.  Where 
individuals  have  objections  they  can  go 
to  work  to  make  those  objections  felt  in 
the  year  ahead. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  urge 
that  all  of  those  who  have  any  regard 
for  the  majority  judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee which  did  work  long  and  hard  on 
this  bill  and  which  found  itself  con- 
fronted with  nothing  really  new  this 
morning,  we  all  recognized  that  what 
has  been  in  the  papers,  what  has  been 
discussed  time  after  time  was  nothing 
new,  and  I  do  not  think  those  argu- 
ments are  very  valid.  No  one  should 
have  been  surprised  by  what  was  voted 
on. 

So  I  am  going  to  support  this  bill  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
California  [Mr.  Yottnger]. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  make  just  one  remark.  This  sit- 
uation proves  how  ludicrous  it  is  for  the 
Congress  to  attempt  to  set  salaries.  Here 
in  one  week  the  committee  reports  a  9- 
percent  salary  increase,  and  then  in  a 
couple  of  weeks  they  report  an  amend- 
ment to  7.5  percent,  with  no  basis  In 
fact  whatsoever.  Until  this  Congress 
gets  to  a  point  of  putting  salaries  imder 
the  control  of  a  board  and  making  them 
on  a  regional  basis  you  will  never  have 
justice  for  the  employees  in  high-cost 
areas,  one  of  which  I  represent. 

I  am  certainly  sorry  to  see  this  spec- 
tacle on  the  part  of  the  Hoiise  making  in 
one  week  a  9-percent  recommendation 
and  within  the  next  week  a  7.5-percent 
recommendation.  It  proves  just  how 
wrong  we  are  in  trsring  to  set  salaries  on 
this  kind  of  a  basis. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York   [Mrs.  St.  George]. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  bill  comes  before  us  in  a  very  strange 
manner.  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have 
been  able  to  be  here  during  the  debate. 
In  the  committee  this  morning  I  heard 
absolutely  nothing  about  the  present  bin, 
H.R.  9883,  as  amended,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation. The  gentieman  who  offered 
the  amendment  did  not  take  time  to 
explain  it;  he  did  not  seem  to  consider 
that  was  at  all  necessary,  although  it 
Is  my  recollection  he  was  enthusiastical- 
ly in  favor  of  a  9 -percent  pay  raise  bill 
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was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  desk 

of  dlschcurge  petition.    I  voted 

9  percent.    Of  course,  I  would 

know  some  good  reason  besides 

reasons,  which  I  think  I  know, 

should  suddenly  be  brought  face 

with  a  7. 5 -percent  increase. 

Chairman,  even  the  9  percent  was 

highly    Inadequate    by    all 

of  this  legislation.    We  start- 

with  23  percent,  then  we  went 

and  gradually  down  until  finally 

«ars  and  groans  and  ice  water  in 

V(  ins  we  decided  on  9  percent  as  the 

owest  that  could  be  offered.    Here 

with  7.5  percent.    How  do  we 

such  a  situation?    I  think  there 

ways  of  explaining  it. 

of  all,  what  the  gentleman  from 

has  just  said  is  eminently  cor- 

We  have  shown  ourselves  as  a 

and  as  a  body — that  is,  the 

of   the  United   States — to  be 

etely  unfit  to  set  wages. 

a  colloquy  I  had  with  one  of 

employee  representatives  I  said  to 

\  'hat  I  would  like  to  say  to  many  of 

proponents  of  the  present  bill,  not 

original  9  percent — that  this  is  the 

argument  I  have  ever  heard  in  my 

private  enterprise. 

have  been  told  how  wonderfully 

__  corporations  treat  their  em- 

as  compared  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 

,  and  I  agree  with  that  100  per- 

So  I  said  to  this  gentleman : 


would  you  leel  about  doing  what  the 
_  n  Wanamaker  suggested  many  years 
He  said,  "I  will  be  very  happy  to  take 
he  postal  service  of  the  United  States, 
run  It  efficiently,  I  will  have  no  trouble 
ny  employees,  and  I  will  make  money 

It." 


Mri  Chairman,  that  is  the  situation, 
and  ]  think  it  is  a  situation  that  we  had 
bette  r  consider  very  seriously. 

We  get  ourselves  into  this  hassle,  Mr. 
ChaLman,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  at 
least  every  2  years  and  usually  once  a 
year.  It  is  never  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion. Everything  we  do  is  always  too 
Uttle  and  too  late,  and  this  is  going  to 
be  much  too  little  and  much  too  late. 

Some  time  ago  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  in  the  nature  of  an 
escalator  clause,  such  as  has  been  used 
very  successfully  in  private  industry. 
That  would  not  be  considered  because, 
of  course,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  leaders  of  the  employee  groups  do 
not  want  anything  that  would  auto- 
ma  ti(  ally  take  care  of  their  people,  so 
that  they  would  be  perfectly  well  off 
and  would  not  have  to  come  in  year 
after  year  with  this  kind  of  a  compro- 
mise bill  which,  apparently,  we  all  agree 
is  qu  te  inadequate  and  insufScient. 

NoRT,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  in  the 
committee  system  and  I  believe  in  our 
syste  n  of  government.  And,  I  must  say 
here  and  now  that  if  we  are  to  be  gov- 
erne<  by  discharge  petitions,  I  would 
sugg<  st  that  we  go  right  ahead  on  that 
basis ;  that  we  send  the  Congress  of  the 
Unit4  d  States  back  to  other  occupations 
for  ^  hlch  they  would  probably  be  better 
fittec  and  that  we  leave  this  matter  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  pressure  groups 
and  t  he  Executive.  But,  this  is  certainly 
not  \rhat  we,  when  we  took  our  oath  of 


office,  believed  we  were  doing.  This  is 
certainly  not  what  I.  when  I  first  came 
to  this  Congress,  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  do.  I  expected  to  work  in  com- 
mittee, to  understand  what  was  being 
brought  out  of  committee,  not  to  have 
things  shouted  through  the  committee; 
not  to  have  them  brought  out  on  the 
fioor  unexplained.  Why,  this  bill  was 
never  on  our  desk  in  the  committee  until 
II  o'clock  this  morning.  I  understand 
that  some  members  of  the  committee  did 
have  copies  last  night.  I  imderstand 
that  one  member  of  the  committee  did 
not  even  have  a  copy  this  morning. 
This  is  no  way  to  legislate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  support  a  pay  raise  bill  on  behalf  of 
postaJ  workers  who  do  not  have  the 
fifexibility  in  their  pay  structure  that  is 
provided  classified  employees.  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  support  a  reason- 
able increase  for  postal  fieldworkers. 
particularly  in  the  lower  brackets,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  be  given  that  oppor- 
tunity. I  offered  a  motion  in  committee 
when  the  9-percent  bill  was  considered 
to  separate  postal  field  workers  from 
title  n  of  the  bill,  which  brought  tn  all 
other  employees.  My  motion  was  de- 
feated. I  cannot  support  a  7  V2 -percent 
increase  across  the  board  for  all  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison]  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BROYHn,L]  say  that  this  is  fair 
and  reasonable  legislation.  Well,  if  it  is, 
what  label  did  they  put  upon  their  23- 
percent  bill  and  then  their  9 -percent 
bill?  If  this  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
what  label  did  you  put  on  those  bills? 
Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison],  the 
leader  of  this  movement,  when  hearings 
were  held  before  our  committee  on  the 
foreign  service  pay  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Is  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  trying  to  get 
an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Well,  it  so  happens 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
conducting  the  hearings,  and  he  con- 
ducted all  the  hearings,  so  I  think  the 
question  should  be  addressed  to  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  at- 
tended the  hearings  on  his  own  bill  he 
must  have  known  whether  any  witnesses 
appeared  to  justify  an  increase  in  pay 
for  all  foreign  service  employees. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  or  does  he 
not  know? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  was  not  there 
every  minute  of  the  time.  It  is  possible 
that  testimony  could  have  been  had 
when  I  was  not  there.  All  I  did  was  in- 
troduce the  bill  which  was  considered 
by  the  committee.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  control  of  the  time, 
as  to  when  witnesses  would  be  heard  who 
were  for  the  bill  and  when  witnesses 
would  be  heard  who  were  against  the 
bill.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  has  the 
same  access  to  that  Information  as  I 
have. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentieman  can  say 
whether  they  were  there  without  going 
into  a  speech. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  knows  as  much  as  I  do  about 
who  testified  and  who  did  not  testify. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  knows, 
if  he  attended  the  committee  hearings, 
that  not  a  single  witness  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  State  Department  in  be- 
half of  a  pay  raise  for  all  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employees. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  staff  member 
for  the  committee  who  is  sitting  next  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  to  answer 
the  question,  but  I  am  sure  that  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  House. 
Does  the  gentleman  know  when  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  25  supergrades 
that  were  put  into  this  overnight  bill? 
When  were  hearings  held  to  justify  the 
25  supergrades  that  the  gentleman  has 
in  the  amendment  he  offered  thi.s  morn- 
ing? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  That  does  not 
create  25  sujjergrades.  It  merely  re- 
allocates existing  supergrade  positions. 
The  cost  of  title  II  not  over  $40,000  a 
year.  And  I  might  add  that  this  is  one 
thing  in  this  bill  that  President  Eisen- 
hower wants,  because  that  is  what  he 
requested.     I  am  very  hopeful  that  by 

giving  him  what  he  wants 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  refu.se 
to  yield  further.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  for  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt 
very  much  that  the  President  approves 
this  bill.  But  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
witness  appearing  l)efore  our  committee 
in  behalf  of  25  more  supergrades,  nor  do 
I  remember  a  sirigle  witness  appearing 
b?fore  our  committee  this  year  in  be- 
half of  a  new  S19.000  poo-bah  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee knows  when  any  witnesses  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  to  ju.stify 
these  high  priced  employees.  I  wish  they 
would  tell  me.  I  do  not  know  who 
dreamed  this  up.  I  assume  it  was 
dreamed  up  along  with  some  more  of  the 
stuff  that  was  dreamed  up  last  night 
and  rammed  through  the  committee 
this  morning. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GROSS.     I  certainly  do. 
Mr.    JOHANSEN.     Is    it    not    obvious 
that  the  reason  why  there  were  no  hear- 
ings on   these   items   is   because   these 
items  were  never  in  the  bill  until  the 
amendment  was  put  before   us  today? 
Mr.    GROSS.    And    yet   they    put    a 
batch  of  supergrades  in  this   bill  and 
gave  them  nice,   fat   increases;    super- 
grades  calling  for  up  to  $18,500  a  year. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  they  will 
get  somewhere  around  a  $l,000-a-year 
increase,  some  of  them  more. 

But  what  is  the  increase  for  the  349.- 
939  postal  field  service  employees  in  level 
4?  Can  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
tell  me  how  much  he  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  top  step  in  that  level,  while 
he  is  proposing  to  increase  these  super- 
grades  and  others  by  $1,000  to  $1,200 
a  year?  By  how  much  is  he  going  to 
increase  these  postal  workers? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  gentleman  has 
asked    me   a   question   which   may   be 


rather  confusing.  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  are  no  more  supergrades  created. 
There  are  just  25  supergrades  reallo- 
cated. Several  other  jobs  are  Increased, 
at  a  cost  of  less  tlian  $40,000  a  year  and 
which  the  administration  asked  for.  As 
far  as  the  increases  in  the  class  to  which 
the  gentleman  is  referring,  if  he  will  get 
out  his  paper  and  pencil,  he  can  get 
the  answer  by  taking  their  present  sal- 
ary and  increasing  it  by  7 '/a  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  the 
author  of  this  bill  and  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  tell  me  what  the  increase  is  in 
the  top  bracket  of  the  supergrades,  as 
well  as  the  highest  increase  to  be  given 
in  level  4  where  there  are  almost  350,000 
postal  employees. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  answer  is  very 
simple,  7 '^2  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  bet  your  life,  7V2 
percent.  You  give  several  hundred 
superdooper  employees  an  increase  of 
$1,000  a  year  or  more  while  a  level  4 
postal  worker  gets  around  $300  a  year 
or  less:   is  not  that  correct? 

I  might  add  that  it  appears  the 
amendment  will  increase  the  pay  of 
secretaries  to  Senators  to  $17,500  a  year 
or  an  increase  of  about  $1,000  a  year. 
Can  it  be  that  these  employees  and 
others  are  suffering  far  worse  than  other 
workers  trying  to  support  families  on 
$5,000  and  $6,000  per  year? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  the  House  how  much  this  committee 
amendment  is  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment annually? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
when  I  arrived  on  the  House  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Has  any  estimate  been 
made  about  that? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  can  answer  that.  It  is 
slightly  under  $700  million,  or  between 
$680  million  and  $700  million.  It  is  $150 
million  less  than  the  9  percent  bill  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  discharge  petition. 
Mr.  MEADER.  Will  the  gentleman 
give  me  the  source  of  that  $680  million 
figure? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  The  committee 
counsel. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  was  not  made  by 
the  Budget  Bureau,  as  was  the  estimate 
on  the  original  bill?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MORRISON.  No. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  we  are  actually 
considering  at  this  time  is  a  9  percent 
bill.  What  we  are  talking  about  in  deal- 
ing with  the  7.5  percent  increase  is  the 
amendment  railroaded  through  the  com- 
mittee that  may  or  may  not  be  adopted. 
I  assume  it  will  be.  But  what  we  are 
actually  dealing  with  at  this  moment  is 
a  9  percent  increase,  not  7.5  percent. 
That  is  the  bill  that  the  discharge  peti- 
tion went  to,  and  then  they  walked  off 
and  left  it  as  they  did  with  the  23  per- 
cent increase  on  which  all  the  hearings 
were  held. 

My  objection  to  this  bill  is  that  it  goes 
across  the  board.  It  gives  to  those  who 
least  need  the  increase  the  greatest  in- 
crease, compounding  the  haequities  that 
already  exist,  and  with  no  opportunity 


or  disposition  to  correct  these  inequities. 
That  is  why  this  bill  is  so  wrong  and 
why  I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  9883,  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  had 
an  opp>ortunity  to  hear  and  to  review  all 
of  the  testimony  offered  during  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  legislation,  and 
as  a  result  of  those  hearines  can  only 
conclude  that  the  increase  provided  in 
the  bill  before  us  is  completely  justified. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  that 
postal  and  Federal  employee  wages  have 
not  kept  pace  with  wages  paid  in  pri- 
vate industry  in  the  past  20  years.  De- 
spite this  condition,  those  who  oppose 
this  legislation  ask  that  we  wait  another 
year  to  take  any  action  so  that  a  study 
now  in  process  may  be  completed.  In 
view  of  the  studies  that  have  been  made 
in  recent  years,  particularly  the  study 
by  the  administration -sponsored  O'Con- 
nell  Committee,  whose  report,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  never  been  published,  I 
am  forced  to  conclude  that  this  problem 
has  already  been  studied  to  death.  In 
the  report  of  the  O'Connell  Committee, 
it  is  j-eadily  admitted  that  "Salaries  fixed 
by  statutes  have  not  been  adjusted  in 
a  timely  and  adequate  manner  in  re- 
sponse to  general  changes  in  non-Fed- 
eral salary  levels."  In  the  face  of  that 
conclusion — a  conclusion  upon  which  the 
administration  took  no  action — I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  study  now 
being  conducted  would  have  any  result. 

Further,  I  think  we  should  recognize 
that  the  current  study,  which  has  been 
rather  widely  described  as  a  study  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is  not  what 
it  seems.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  is  simply  making  a 
survey  of  white  collar  wages.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Bureau  has  been 
making  a  study  of  white  collar  wages  in 
some  20  areas,  and  is  extending  that 
survey  to  an  additional  60  metropolitan 
areas.  Once  the  figures  are  gathered, 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  and  not  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  are  going  to  make 
comparisons  of  the  wages  paid  to  postal 
and  other  employees  in  thousands  of 
different  positions. 

Personally,  I  have  no  hope  that  either 
the  Post  Office  Department  or  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  will  arrive  at  any 
conclusions  as  a  result  of  the  survey 
greatly  different  from  those  expressed 
to  our  committee.  Since  the  survey  is 
limited  to  about  29  white  collar  posi- 
tions, 23  of  which  are  commonly  filled 
by  women  or  girls  in  private  industry,  it 
is  hardly  likely  that  it  will  provide  in- 
formation upon  which  anyone  could  logi- 
cally or  fairly  determine  a  comparable 
wage  for  post  office  clerks  and  letter 
carriers. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  al- 
ready has  all  the  figures  anyone  would 
need  to  determine  what  a   fair  wage 
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should  be,  and  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore our  committee  demonstrated  by 
means  of  these  figures  that  since  July 
1951,  average  industrial  wages  have  been 
increased  approximately  70  cents  per 
hour  or  45  percent,  while  postal  employee 
salaries  have  increased  only  SBMs  cents 
per  hour  or  19  percent.  To  me  this  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployee salary  increases.  For  that  rea- 
son, as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
supported  the  majority  opinion  which 
is  now  before  us. 

My  position  is  perhaps  best  summed 
up  by  a  statement  made  by  one  of  the 
witnesses  appearing  before  our  cwnmit- 
tee,  Mr.  E.  C.  Hallbeck.  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  who 
presented  facts  which  clearly  demon- 
strated that — 

First.  Postal  wage  increases  have 
lagged  more  than  25  percent  behind 
wage  Increases  granted  in  private  indus- 
try since  1951. 

Second.  The  productivity  of  post  of- 
fice clerks  has  continued  to  increase 
which  in  itself  warrants  salary  increases. 
Third.  The  administration  by  its  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  steel  dispute 
stands  committed  to  further  wage  in- 
creases in  private  industry. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill  now  before  us.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  approve  this 
legislation.  If  he  does  not,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly vote  to  override  a  veto. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  LesinskiI,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  very  important  to  know  that 
the  administration  has  requested  addi- 
tional supergrades.  Also  increases  in 
the  upper  levels.  In  past  years  when  we 
had  given  an  increase  across  the  board, 
the  result  was  to  narrow  the  wage  level 
difference  between  the  upper  and  lower 
grades,  bringing  about  a  serious  Inequity 
in  the  salary  structure  and  violating  the 
accepted  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  responsibility. 

A  further  point  I  want  to  mention  here 
is  that  the  last  Federal  Pay  Act  of  1958 
which  amounted  to  an  increase  of  10 
percent  created  a  considerable  amount 
of  new  purchasing  power.  The  pay  in- 
crease we  are  considering  at  the  present 
time  increases  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  American  public  about  $2  billion  a 
year  in  terms  of  the  gross  national  in- 
come. 

The  piu"chasing  power  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  is  going  down.  We  have  un- 
emplosrment  In  various  sections  of  the 
country.  This  will  be  a  stimulant  to 
our  national  economy. 

But  disregarding  that,  the  equity  of 
this  measure  is  that  the  Federal  em- 
ployee as  such  is  in  need  of  an  increase 
in  his  take-home  pay,  so  as  to  bring  him 
closer  to  industry  in  the  high  cost  of 
living  area  in  which  most  reside. 

Also,  although  the  Postmaster  has 
given  us  figures  that  they  have  a  large 
number  of  applications  requesting  Jobs 
In  the  Post  Office  Department,  those  are 
in  areas  where  unemployment  is  high, 
like  Detroit,  and  some  in  the  low-cost-of- 
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livingl  areas  where  there  is  a  large  de- 
mand for  postal  Jobs. 

I  h3pe  the  committee  will  act  favor- 
ably ipon  this  legislation.  In  order  to 
keep  food  well-trained  employees  in  the 
empky  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  we 
have  to  give  them  a  fair  salary  com- 
mens  irate  with  the  work  they  do. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will 
the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr  LESINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  rom  California  [Mr.  Holifield]. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  ,  asked  this 
quest  on.  On  page  2  of  the  committee 
repor ;  the  budget  figure  of  the  9-percent 
raise  was  $846,306,500.  That  is  on  a  9- 
percetit  basis.  If  you  take  off  IV2  per- 
cent of  that,  which  is  one-sixth  of  it, 
you  tike  oft  approximately  $141  million. 
Then  there  was  another  adjustment 
downn^ai'd  which  amounted  to  about  $8 
milli(n.  So  in  round  figures,  and  I  am 
only  riving  round  flg\ires,  the  difference 
between  this  bill,  and  it  is  just  as  sta- 
tistically Justified  as  was  the  figure  of 
$846  million  because  it  is  based  on  that 
figiu-d,  is  about  $150  million  less  than 
the  8 -percent  figiu-e  which  was  given  to 
us  b5  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Mr.  LESINSKI.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  saying  that 
the  igures  presented  have  been  sub- 
stan1  lally  verified  by  the  Commission.  I 
than  t  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
his  C(  >ntrlbution. 

Ml.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  ml  lutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylva  nia  tMr.  Fulton]  . 

Ml .  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order 
to  be  plain  I  have  first  outlined  my  points 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  for  the  postal 
workers  and  Federal  employees'  pay 
raise. 

Fiist.  This  pay  raise  will  not  unbal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  nor  cause  a 
defic  it. 

Se;ond.  Twenty-five  percent  of  this 
pay  raise  will  come  back  to  the  Govern - 
men ;  in  taxes. 

Tllrd.  Our  U.S.  economy  of  $500  bil- 
lion of  gross  national  product  this  year 
mus  be  a  balanced  economy,  giving  due 
regard  to  necessities  of  oiur  working 
peoE  le,  as  well  as  the  production  of  lux- 
uriei ;.  We  in  America  should  stop  starv- 
ing our  community  services  and  provide 
adec  uately  for  the  workers  who  provide 
thes ;  necessary  basic  services. 

F<  urth.  Government  employment 
shot  Id  be  a  model  for  other  employers 
and  employees  in  our  U.S.  economy. 
Grovsmment  employment  and  Govem- 
men  b  employees  should  not  be  continued 
as  another  chronic  depressed  area. 
Whether  or  not  Government  employ- 
men  t  is  officially  designated  as  a  chronic 
depiessed  area,  it  certainly  carries  the 
general  public  reputation. 

Fj  fth.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ef- 
ficieficy  and  loyalty  of  our  American 
peoi  lie  working  in  the  postal  service,  and 
in  P  jderal  emplojrment.  But  there  is  and 
coni  inues  to  be  a  large  turnover  of  these 
Gov  inunent  employees  which  shows  the 
nee<  of  a  pay  raise,  and  basic  dissatis- 
fact  on  over  wages,  salaries,  fringe  bene- 
flli,  smd  conditions  of  employment.  This 
turr  over  of  Government  employees  is  un- 


necessary, causes  inefficiency,  and  higher 
costs  to  the  Government  and  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Sixth.  This  bill  is  not  infiationary.  as 
the  pay  raise  for  Government  employees 
will  go  to  provide  the  minimum  necessi- 
ties for  families,  food,  clothing,  housing, 
education  for  children,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Seventh.  We  in  Congress  have  a  spe- 
cial   responsibility   to   our    U.S.    postal 
workers    and    Federal   employees.     We 
have  a  tradition  in  America  that  ade- 
quate pay  for  a  good  day's  work  is  an 
American  heritage.     Congress  has  this 
responsibility  for  the  public  employees. 
Nobody  can  reasonably  argue  that  the 
present  level  of  pay  is  adequate.    Recog- 
nition should  be  given  to  the  loyal  serv- 
ice  given  by   postal   and  Federal  em- 
ployees becaiise  it  is  the  special  concern 
of  the  Congress,  as  the  employer  who 
sets  the  rates  for  those  employees.    We 
in  Congress  are  their  employers  and  the 
guardians  of   Federal   emplosrment.     A 
fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work  is 
basic  to  our  U.S.  free  enterprise  system. 
Eighth.  Congress  should  see  that  all 
groups  in  our  Nation's  economy  move 
ahead  and  progress  together.    I  do  not 
believe  that  any  one  group,  particularly 
Federal  and  postal  employees  should  fall 
behind.     Likewise,  if  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment employment  does  fall  behind  the 
level  of  employment  of  private  industry. 
Government  efficiency  and  Government 
employees  will  suffer.    Private  industry 
will  be  in  a  position  of  competition  that 
can  only  be  disastrous  to  employment  for 
necessary  public  programs.   Government 
employment    must    therefore    compare 
favorably   with  employment   conditions 
in  private  industry. 

Ninth.  When  we  have  a  group  that 
has  been  as  loyal  as  these  U.S.  Govern- 
ment employees  have  been — there  have 
been  no  strikes  and  no  industrial  trouble, 
and  when  they  have  uniformly  provided 
efficient  services  day  and  night,  we 
should  give  such  worthy  service  to  our 
American  people,  every  recognition,  and 
back  this  pay  raise  fully.  I  think  the 
compromise  of  7  V^  percent  recommended 
by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee is  certainly  a  minimvmi  amount 
which  we  should  approve  promptly. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  strong  support 
of  the  current  pay  raise  bill,  H.R.  9883. 
and  recommend  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed committee  amendment  as  a  com- 
promise to  insure  action  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

All  that  our  good  postal  workers  and 
other  Federal  employees  ever  have 
asked  of  their  Government  is  timely  and 
fair  salary  provisions.  They  do  not  ask 
for  any  special  or  extraordinary  treat- 
ment, but  they  rightfully  expect  not 
to  suffer  discrimination. 

Review  of  the  record  before  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  con- 
firms the  overwhelming  weight  of  evi- 
dence presented,  at  the  committee  hear- 
ing on  H.R.  9883  and  over  80  companion 
bills,  including  H.R.  9997,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  January  27,  1960,  that  im- 
mediate and  substantial  Federal  em- 
ployee salary  adjustments  are  neces- 
sary in  the  interest  of  efficiency  in  the 
Government  and  fairness  to  Govern- 
ment employees.    I  firmly  beUeve  that 


all  groups  in  our  economy  should  move 
ahead  economically  at  the  same  rate, 
and  this  pay  raise  is  necessary  to  meet 
this  te.st. 

A  man  must  receive  a  full  day's  pay 
for  a  full  day's  work,  whether  he  works 
in  private  industry  or  the  Government. 
The  beneficiaries  of  this  bill,  our  p>o.<;tal 
workers  and  Federal  employees,  can  be 
no  exception. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  committee, 
repre.sentatives  of  postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  clearly  demonstrated  that 
their  salaries  are  well  below  salaries  paid 
their  fellow  workers  in  private  enter- 
prise whose  levels  of  responsibility  are 
comparable.  These  employees  proved 
that  their  salaries  have  been,  and  are 
today,  far  behind  the  U.S.  national 
economy. 

The  Federal  employees  who  are  seen 
most  by  the  general  publi:;,  the  taxpay- 
ers, the  citizens  of  these  United  States, 
our  fine  letter  carriers,  whose  motto, 
"Neither  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  snow,  nor 
black  of  night  shall  stay  these  couriers 
from  their  appointed  rounds."  are  the 
direct  public  representatives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, yet  they  cannot  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  living  as  well  as  their  neighbor 
who  works  in  private  industry,  and  can- 
not educate  his  child  to  be  the  engineer, 
scientist,  or  teacher  which  our  Nation 
now  needs 

The  time  for  sympathy  is  past,  the 
time  for  action  is  now.  Now  is  the  time 
to  begin  the  end  of  this  discrimination. 
Now  is  the  time  to  vote  for  the  bill,  H.R. 
9883.  with  the  proposed  compromise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  the 
prompt  adoption  of  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  ( Mr.  Roose- 
velt 1. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  spoken 
in  support  of  H.R.  9883.  which  would 
bring  a  long  needed  and  necessaiy  pay 
increase  to  p>ostal  and  other  Federal 
employees. 

I  also  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
most  sincerely  the  sponsor  of  this  bill, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Morrison],  and  those  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  for  their  effective  work  in 
achieving  a  breakthrough  in  a  most  im- 
portant area  of  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Morrison  pro- 
posal and  as  a  signer  of  the  discharge 
petition,  I  join  those  who  point  out  that 
a  reasonable  increase  of  9  percent  is 
preferable  to  that  of  7'2  percent.  How- 
ever, although  the  facts  are  not  on  the 
side  of  the  administration,  I  certainly 
realize  that  the  original  increase  of  9 
percent  would  without  doubt  incur  a 
Presidential  veto. 

Additionally,  I  realize  that  the  amend- 
ment calling  for  a  7'2-percent  increase 
should  make  the  bill  less  vulnerable  to  a 
Presidential  veto.  This  amendment 
has  been  offered  in  good  faith  by  reason- 
able men  so  that  such  Presidential  ac- 
tion may  be  stayed,  and  that  the  issue 
may  be  clarified  should  a  veto  unhappily 
occur. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  administra- 
tion will  not  assume  its  responsibility 


in  approving  the  amended  bill.  I  do 
not  think  this  possibility  should  deter 
us  from  approval  of  the  bill.  Our  re- 
sponsibility is  to  act  affirmatively  since 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  provisions  of  Hil.  9883  are  needed 
and  needed  now. 

It  would  be  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle" to  rer>eat  the  extensive  documen- 
tation, made  in  committee  and  on  this 
floor  during  discussion  of  the  siun  and 
substance  of  the  issue,  on  the  practical 
need  to  improve  the  wage  standard  of 
our  postal  and  other  Federal  employees, 
and  the  economic  feasibility  of  doing  it 
at  this  time. 

I  not  only  urge  passage  of  this  bill, 
but  I  urge  that  it  pass  so  overwhelm- 
ingly— in  both  Houses — that  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  if  still  forthcwning — can  be 
readily  overridden,  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hop>e  that  the 
President  would  like  to  see  the  employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Government  on  a  wage 
level  in  line  with  that  prevailing  in  pri- 
vate industry.  I  would  also  hope  that 
he  join  with  the  supporters  of  the  in- 
crease in  realizing  that  the  wage  struc- 
ture of  our  Federal  Government  is  closely 
related  to  the  maintenance  and  attrac- 
tion of  competent  personnel.  This  is 
sound  budget  thinking. 

Our  duty  in  Congress  is  clear.  Let  the 
record  show  that  the  duty  of  the  admin- 
istration is  also  clear. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Karth]. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
1.6  million  Federal  employees  and  their 
families  are  watching  our  deliberations 
to  see  if  their  Government,  their  em- 
ployer, will  courageously  face  up  to  the 
ugly  economic  fact  that  the  record  high 
cost  of  living  has  reduced  their  stand- 
ard of  living. 

These  employees  and  their  families 
have  confidence  that  the  Congress  will 
help  restore  to  them  some  of  the  eco- 
nomic position  which  they  lost  relative 
to  their  counterparts  in  private  industry. 
As  was  pointed  out  so  capably  in  the 
committee's  report  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Mor- 
rison 1 : 

All  that  postal  and  other  Federal  employ- 
ees ever  have  asked  of  their  Government  Is 
timely  and  fair  salary  provisions.  They  do 
not  ask  for  any  special  or  extraordinary 
treatment,  but  they  rightfuly  expect  not  to 
suffer  discrimination  or  to  be  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  perEonal  or  political  ambitions. 
Committee  deliberations  on  the  salary  prob- 
lem this  year  demonstrate  once  more  that 
the  Federal  employees  can  expect  and  ob- 
tain sympathetic  and  fair  salary  considera- 
tion only  through  appeals  to  their  elected 
representatives  in  Congress.  They  cannot 
hope  for  proper  recognition  at  high  executive 
levels,  in  terms  of  fair  compensation,  for 
the  loyal   and  efficient  services  they  render. 

The  Hoxise  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  has  considered  Federal  salary  leg- 
islation In  each  of  the  last  four  Congresses, 
Including  the  86th  Congress.  Only  once  in 
this  7i2-yp»r  period  has  there  been  an  ad- 
ministrative proposal  for  upward  salary  ad- 
justments— a  5-percent  Increase  during  the 
84th  Congress.  All  other  general  salary  in- 
crea.se  bills  have  been  bitterly  opposed.  Had 
the  administrative  recommendations  been 
followed,  over  600,000  postal  workers  and 
over  1  million  other  Federal  employees  might 


have  received  only  a  5-percent  Increase  in 
TVj  years.  There  have  been  three  vetoes  of 
pay  raise  legislation  during  this  period. 

Notwithstanding  constant  administrative 
opposition,  the  Congress  has  succeeded  in 
providing  salary  increases  totaling  nearly  20 
percent  for  postal  employees  and  slightly  less 
for  other  Federal  employees  during  this  7'^^- 
year  period.  Were  It  not  for  the  Interven- 
tion of  Congress,  therefore.  Federal  em- 
ployees would  be  in  even  greater  distress 
than  they  now  find  themselves. 

Review  of  the  record  confirms  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  evidence  presented,  at 
extended  committee  hearings  on  H.R.  9883 
and  over  80  companion  bills,  th.it  Immediate 
and  substantial  Federal  employee-salary 
adjustments  are  necessary  In  the  interest  of 
efficiency  in  the  Government  and  fairness 
to  Grovernment  employees. 

I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  unmask  for  all  to  see  the  ruthless 
attitude  of  this  administration  toward 
Federal  employees.  We  ought  to  make 
clear  to  those  of  the  public  who  are  still 
misled  by  the  slick  Madison  Avenue 
slogans  that  this  much  self-advertLsed 
"Administration  with  a  heart"  has  ten- 
derness in  its  breast — but  only  for  bank- 
ers for  whom  it  has  every  sweet  solicitude 
and  whom  the  administration  has  en- 
riched to  the  tune  of  billions  in  unwar- 
ranted high  interest  rates  paid  by  each 
of  us. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
the  administration,  through  its  spokes- 
men, Maurice  H.  Stans,  Robert  B.  An- 
dersen, and  Arthur  E.  Svunmerfleld 
stanchly  fought  well-deserved  pay  raises 
for  Federal  employees,  calling  such  in- 
creases infiationary,  unjustified,  fiscally 
irresponsible — and,  yes,  practically  un- 
American. 

I  am  confident  that  this  Congress  will 
again  intercede  for  the  many,  many  con- 
scientious and  loyal  Government  workers 
and  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  to 
hold  a  Federal  job  a  man  or  woman  does 
not  implicitly  have  to  take  a  vow  of 
poverty. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
9883  by  such  an  overwhelming  vote  that 
any  thought  of  a  sustainable  veto  will 
be  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr.  Brown  1. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Moulder  1 , 
is  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital  today  or  he 
would  have  been  here  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gil- 
bert]. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  listen  to  the  many  witnesses 
who  appeared  at  the  hearings  held  on 
the  pay-increase  bill  now  before  us  for 
consideration.  It  was  clearly  proven, 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  an  increase  of 
at  least   9  percent   would   have  to  be 
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granted  if  our  postal  and  classified  Fed- 
eral employees  were  to  be  given  adequate 
help. 

They  have  been  suffering  real  hard- 
ships; they  have  been  struggling  under 
the  biurdens  of  ever-increasing  living 
costs  and  high  taxes.  Those  with  fam- 
ilies to  support  have  foimd  it  impossible 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  meager  living 
and  deprivations  have  been  their  lot.  In 
a  high  percentage  of  cases,  postal  em- 
ployees have  had  to  seek  outside  work 
in  addition  to  their  post  office  positions, 
in  order  to  meet  their  obligations.  This 
has  meant  the  sacrifice  of  loss  of  time 
with  their  families  and  a  lessening  of 
their  morale  and  sense  of  well-being. 
We  find  that  many  wives  have  had  to 
leave  their  home  duties  and  find  jobs  in 
order  to  help  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  All  this  is  most  unfair; 
surely,  our  faithful  employees  are  en- 
titled to  a  living  wage,  to  time  for  rec- 
reation, to  a  just  reward  for  the  services 
they  render. 

I  was  happy  to  vote  for  the  9  per- 
cent increase  and  pleased  when  our  com- 
mittee took  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 
Thereafter,  when  it  appeared  that  there 
would  be  a  serious  delay  in  bringing  the 
pay  increase  bill  before  the  House  for 
action,  a  petition  was  placed  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  to  discharge  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  from  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bilL  Although  I  was  en- 
-  gaged  in  a  serious  primary  contest  in  my 
congressional  district,  I  made  a  special 
trip  from  New  York  to  Washington  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  signing  the  discharge 
petition,  and  then  returned  immediately 
to  New  York  to  continue  with  my 
arduous  campaign  schedule.  I  wished 
to  make  this  effort  for  our  postal  and 
classified  Federal  employees,  because  I 
appreciated  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
perative for  Congress  to  take  favorable 
action  in  their  behalf  without  further 
delay. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  9  percent  in- 
crease voted  by  our  committee  is  in  grave 
danger  of  defeat;  that  the  President 
would  veto  such  a  bill,  and  that  we  do 
not  have  enough  strength  to  override  the 
veto.  A  comprtwaise  appears  necessary, 
and  the  increase  of  1V2  percent  is  now 
proposed.  Although  I  feel  that  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  9  percent  should  be 
granted,  if  that  would  mean  complete 
defeat  of  a  pay  increases  bill  until  next 
year,  then  I  am  compelled  to  go  along 
with  the  compromise  figure.  While  the 
7V2  percent  figure  is  inadequate,  it  will 
alleviate  somewhat  the  hardships  which 
our  postal  and  Federal  classified  employ- 
ees are  now  suffering.  They  look  to  us 
for  asslstancce.  and  it  is  our  duty  to  help 
them  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
a  pay  raise  is  required  for  the  employees 
covered  by  the  bill.  Therefore,  in  the 
event  of  a  veto  by  the  President,  I  shall 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  OLrvER], 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  sat 
through  the  long — and,  I  must  confess, 
sometimes  tedious — hearings  before  our 
cMnmittee  on  pay  legislation  for  postal 


and  other  Federal  employees.  I  was 
stn  ck  forcibly  by  several  points. 

F  xst  of  all.  I  would  observe  that  the 
rep  esentatives  of  the  employee  groups 
anc  their  associates  certainly  had  done 
ther  homework;  they  presented  the 
har  i  and  incontrovertible  facts.  On  the 
oth  ir  hand,  it  seemed  to  me  that  much 
of  he  administrative  opposition  delved 
int(  i  as  much  fancy  as  fact. 

As  demonstrated  in  the  committee  re- 
por„  the  employees  overwhelmingly 
proved  not  only  their  dire  need  for  sal- 
ary raises — now,  not  in  the  future — but 
alsc  proved  beyond  question  that  their 
reqiest  is  more  than  justified. 

Administrative  opjKJsition,  summed  up 
m  i:  nutshell,  revolves  almost  completely 
aro  ind  a  proposal  to  delay  action  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  study. 

r|ow  I.  for  one.  have  had  enough  of 
inistrative  studies.    As  brought  out 
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hearings,  during  the  past  10  years 
45  authoritative  studies  on  Federal 
saliry  matters  have  been  made.  Every 
sin{  ;le  one  either  reposes  in  a  wastebasket 
or  I  athers  dust  in  a  forgotten  file.  There 
ha\e  been  no  tangible  results  at  all. 

^nd  so,  I  think,  may  be  the  case  with 
the  study  which  we  are  now  asked  to 
awiit  before  granting  salary  increases. 
Th  s  study  is  completely  beside  the  point. 
Ev«  a  the  proponents  of  the  study  ac- 
kncwledge  it  will  deal  only  with  the 
hig  ler.  or  supei-visory.  salary  levels. 
On  y  a  very  small  percentage  of  Federal 
em  )loyees  possibly  could  be  concerned 
in  hat  study.  Here,  we  are  concerned 
wit  1  over  1 V2  million  employees  to  whom 
the  study  will  have  very  little  sig- 
nif  cance. 

"he 


of 

Department, 
tio  IS 


chief  and  the  strongest  opponent 

iny  pay  raise  has  been  the  Post  Office 

In  answer  to  direct  ques- 

departmental    representatives   as 

miich  as  confessed  they  would  not  ap- 

prqve  a  1  percent  or  3  percent  pay  raise. 

let   us   see  how   this  Department 

handles  its  own  responsibilities. 

is  the  same  Department  that 
rejiorted  officially  on  its  expenditures  to 
)rivate  management  consultant  for 
ad  Ice  as  to  how  the  Department  should 
nanaged — that  is.  advice  on  how  offi- 
of  the  Department  should  do  their 
This  is  the  same  Department  that 
directors  of  the  private  consultant 
a  day  for  a  414-hour  day.  This  is 
Department  that  paid  associates  of 
private  consultant  as  much  as  $250 
day  for  a  4V4-hour  day.  This  is  the 
De  jartment  that  willingly  pays  out  these 
outlandish  benefits  to  a  private  contrac- 
to  do  work  which  postal  officials 
shAuld  do;  but  will  not  agree  that  the 
let  «r  carriers  for  example  have  earned 
ar  18  cents  more  an  hour,  as  provided 
the   substitute  amendment   we   will 

later, 
his  contracting  out  of  administrative 
management  responsibilities  of  itself 
highly  questionable.  The  people  to 
these  vast  sums  are  being  paid  are 
purported  to  be  geniuses.  It  would  be 
right  if  they  knew  the  answers,  but 
this  instance,  at  least,  the  consultants 
to  go  out  and  hire  still  other  con- 
tants  to  help  them  get  the  answers, 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  see  to  it 
th4t  our  loyal  and  conscientious  postal 
encployees  are  given  just  a  little  bit  of 
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the  fine  consideration  the  Department 
lavished  on  these  consultants  to  the  con- 
sultants to  the  postal  officials. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Santangelo]. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  9883.  This  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  7 '2  percent  increase  across 
the  board  for  all  postal  employees  and 
makes  permanent  the  2y2  percent  tem- 
ix)rary  increase  which  the  postal  em- 
ployees have  been  receiving  since  1958. 

I  support  this  bill  because  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  force  against  communism 
within  our  borders  is  a  satisfied  Govern- 
ment worker  who  is  proud  of  his  em- 
ployment, satisfied  with  his  salary,  and  is 
faithful  to  his  duties.  I  believe  that  a 
Government  employee  deserves  a  salary 
which  will  permit  him  to  work  in  dignity, 
to  obtain  the  basic  necessities  of  life  and 
to  maintain  his  family  as  a  unit.  At  the 
present  time  postal  employees  are  paying 
tills  weeks  bill  with  next  week's  check 
or  with  borrowed  funds.  This  condition 
must  not  be  tolerated,  it  must  not  be 
permitted. 

Let  us  examine  the  status  of  postal 
workers.  Ninety-five  percent  of  letter 
carriers  are  family  men.  Thirty-one 
percent  must  hold  down  a  second  Job  to 
try  to  meet  their  rent,  their  food  ex- 
penses and  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Forty-three  percent  of 
their  wives  work  and  when  they  do  their 
children  are  to  a  certain  extent  neglect- 
ed. Ninety-three  percent  of  all  of  the 
letter  carriers  operate  at  a  deficit  and 
must  borrow  funds.  The  aiuiual  deficit  of 
an  average  letter  carrier's  family  is  $903. 
Credit  unions  have  demonstrated  that 
postal  employees  must  borrow  funds  in 
order  to  meet  their  expenses. 

This  bill  will  cost  our  Government  an 
additional  $680  miUion.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  voting  to  cut  re- 
quests and  to  reduce  funds  of  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  for  wasteful  practices  in 
agricultural  projects,  in  military  con- 
struction projects,  and  in  wasteful  for- 
eign handouts.  I  have  fought  for  econ- 
omy but  not  for  false  economy.  These 
increases  are  not  infiationary  nor  are 
they  conducive  to  inflation.  These  in- 
creases are  for  services  and  do  not  pro- 
duce a  product,  the  price  of  which  is 
raised.  These  services  will  be  rewarded 
by  these  increases  to  meet  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  brought  about  by  rising  steel 
prices,  by  rising  military  purchases  and 
wasteful  administrative  practices.  Too 
long  have  Government  employees  sub- 
sidized with  their  substandard  wages  the 
bonanzas  and  windfalls  which  banks 
and  financial  Institutions  received  by 
reason  of  our  Government  paying  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  Government 
bonds.  Too  long  have  Government  em- 
ployees subsidized  warehousemen  who 
are  favored  by  this  administration  with 
high  rates  for  storage  of  our  surplus 
grain,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Too  long  have 
our  Government  employees  subsidized 
with  their  substandard  wages  the  em- 
ployees of  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign businesses.     We  must  help  now. 

While  the  wages  of  employees  of  pri- 
vate concerns  rise,  the  wages  of  Govern- 


ment employees  have  had  percentage  in- 
creases on  originally  low  salaries.  We 
must  realize  that  If  we  continue  to  allow 
the  relative  position  of  postal  smd  gov- 
ernmental employees  to  deteriorate,  our 
postal  service  will  decline. 

We  in  Congress  are  the  awlvocates  of 
postal  workers  and  governmental  em- 
ployees. They  do  not  have  the  right  to 
strike,  they  cannot  resort  to  collective 
bargaining  to  correct  inequities,  they 
cannot  sit  down  in  the  face  of  speedup 
systems.  They  can  only  come  to  us,  to 
testify  as  to  their  needs,  to  implore  their 
representatives  for  economic  justice  and 
to  be  treated  as  family  men  and  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  heard  their  pleas  and  I 
for  one  .shall  not  fail  them.  I  trust  that 
this  bill  will  pass. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Chanman,  I 
rise  m  .support  of  H.R.  9883.  a  bill  to 
provide  salary  increases  for  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees.  Fi-ankly,  I 
believe  that  a  pay  increase  for  our  Fed- 
eral employees  Is  in  order,  it  is  deserved, 
and  desirable  at  this  time,  particularly 
as  it  applies  to  the  postal  workers. 

Although  I  have  consistently  favored 
legislation  for  this  purpose.  I  do  regret 
that  we  find  ourselves  considering  this 
proposal  in  this  manner.  I  did  not  sign 
the  petition  for  several  reasons.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  never  signed  a 
discharge  petition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  move  to  bring  the  bill,  H.R.  9883.  to 
the  floor  by  this  method,  without  giving 
adequate  opportunity  to  employ  the  use 
of  a  rule,  does  more  harm  than  good. 
There  are  inequities  in  this  bill  and  the 
House  is  foreclosed  from  making  such 
changes.  As  I  said.  I  am  for  a  pay  raise 
and  a  reasonable  raise  at  that.  But  we 
can  go  too  far  and  perhaps  destroy  our 
actual  objective. 

In  any  event,  I  shall  support  this  bill 
today  and  I  am  glad  that  the  committee 
has  at  least  considered  giving  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  act  on  a  figure  which 
has  a  more  reasonable  chance  to  become 
a  reality.  I  hope  that  this  issue  and  this 
problem  can  be  resolved  properly  and 
well  because  I  sincex'ely  want  the  em- 
ployees to  receive  the  salary  increase 
they  deserve. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  realize  as  much  as 
you  do  the  futility  of  further  debating 
the  question  involved  here.  I  realize  I 
am  not  changing  any  votes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  legislation  to  spend  well  over 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars,  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  agree  to  or  disagree  with 
provisions  of  the  bill:  however,  those 
who  are  today  the  managers  of  this  bill 
deliberately  filed  a  resolution  which  was 
a  closed  rule — no  amendments  other 
than  committee  amendments  could  be 
offered — and  then  passed  it  off  on  the 
Members  of  the  House  whom  they  urged 
to  sign  a  discharge  petition  as  the  only 
way  they  could  get  a  vote  for  a  pay  bill. 


It  should  be  clear  that  Resolution  537 
provided  for  an  open  rule  and  Members 
of  the  House  could  have  voted  on  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  bill  which  they 
felt  should  be  perfected.  The  petition 
method  boomeranged  on  the  bill  sponsors 
because  they  themselves  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  amend  the  bill.  To  get  this 
done  they  exercised  every  pressure  and 
did  not  give  the  Members  an  opportunity 
for  even  an  overnight  reading  of  the  bill 
before  they  forced  action. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  delude  the  million  and  a  half 
employees  into  believing  a  pay  raise  is 
now  assured.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
the  testimony  before  our  committee,  the 
President  will  not  approve  this  bill  as 
presently  written. 

The  experience  of  Congress  thus  far 
v.ith  respect  to  oven-iding  vetoes  is  that 
the  House  and  Senate  are  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  not  proper  to  make  Federal 
employees  believe  they  are  going  to  get 
increa.ses  that  are  not  yet  in  sight.  This 
is  what  I  have  tried  to  avoid. 

I  offered  a  6  percent  pay  raise  amend- 
ment in  committee.  I  was  prepared  to 
do  everything  I  could  to  convince  the 
President  that  such  an  increase  might 
be  approved,  but  I  could  not.  in  the  face 
of  our  testimony,  do  it  for  a  bill  of  this 
sort  which  would  further  distort  the  pay 
structure  by  adding  extra  pay  in  certain 
^'rades. 

Let  me  repeat.  I  am  in  favor  of  fair, 
adequate,  and  equitable  pay  for  those 
who  are  employed  in  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  the  bill  we  are  voting  on  today 
meets  these  objectives. 

Here  is  an  interesting  thing.  You 
have  been  handed  a  bill  that  you  have 
not  even  seen  before.  It  consists  of 
about  20  or  25  pages.  You  are  going  to 
vote  on  it  without  even  reading  it.  You 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  read  it.  It 
involves  expenditure  of  $700  million.  It 
affects  2  million  people  in  Goverrunent. 
And  yet  you  are  requued  to  vote  either 
for  or  against  the  bill  without  having 
a  chance  to  offer  a  single  amendment. 
It  is  rather  a  poor  way  of  handling  legis- 
lation in  a  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  I  see  it.  It  sotmds  a  little 
like  a  dictatorship,  does  it  not?  You  can 
judge  for  yourself.  I  could  add  one 
more  thing.  You  have  not  even  had  a 
chance  to  look  at  the  hearings,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  the  leadership  in  charge 
of  the  bill  does  not  seem  too  concerned. 
It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  were  not  so 
important. 

We  should  recommit  the  amended  bill. 
We  should  send  it  back  to  the  committee, 
where  it  could  be  promptly  and  carefully 
considered. 

rtDERAL    PAY     SYSTEMS    CAN     NEVER    STAY    FIXED 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  the 
following  statement: 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  served 
on  a  cwnmittee  responsible  for  civil  serv- 
ice affairs  of  Federal  employees  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  in  1937. 
Through  these  years  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
develop  any  one  particular  pay  plan 
that  will  adequately  serve  the  more  than 
2  million  Federal  employees.  After  all, 
otir  compensation  procedures  deal  with 


people  and,  as  such,  the  pay  procedures 
and  systems  must  change  with  the 
changing  times.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  1948  with  the  80th  Congress, 
and  at  that  time  a  study  was  begim  that 
eventually  became  the  Classification  Act 
as  it  is  basically  written  today.  It  re- 
quired some  2  years'  study  and  work  by 
the  committee  and  its  staff  to  develop 
the  pay  plan  found  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  Much  has  happened  since 
then  that  would  cause  us  to  recognize 
a  new  pay  program  is  necessary. 

PRESENT   PAY    SYSTEM    NEEDS    CORRECTING 

What  is  wrong  with  the  present  pay 
system?  In  the  first  place,  the  present 
pay  procedure  is  actually  no  system  at 
all.  Several  recent  studies  of  our  wage 
and  salary  procedures  have  brought  out 
this  point. 

Another  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections to  the  present  classified  Federal 
salary  system  is  that  it  is  overrigid.  This 
is  reflected  in  the  existence  of  conditions 
under  which  administrative  and  of>ei"at- 
ing  personnel  encounter  nimierous  im- 
pediments in  the  effective  accomplish- 
ment of  programs  due  to  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  The  question 
may  be  raised.  Have  we  spent  too  much 
time  on  minute  details  of  job  descrip- 
tions and  have  not  given  enough  thought 
to  a  declaration  of  congressional  policy 
on  pay  for  Federal  employees? 

The  value  and  the  effect  of  exceptional 
or  superior  performance  of  individuals 
in  Government  civilian  positions  have 
been  to  a  large  degree  overlooked  in  the 
Classification  Act  as  it  is  presently  ad- 
ministered. Each  position  Is  placed  in 
a  class,  and  each  class  is  placed  in  a 
grade,  and  each  grade  by  law  is  given  a 
i-igid  set  of  salary  rates. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  step  in- 
creases in  the  salary  plan  as  provided 
in  the  present  classified  pay  system  fall 
short  of  realizing  the  fiill  value  of  such 
a  plan,  both  as  an  incentive  for  the  re- 
cruitment of  personnel  or  the  retention 
of  employees.  It  is  quite  possible  a 
broader  range  within  each  grade  might 
give  more  comparability  with  pay  plans 
in  private  industry. 

A  close  examination  of  the  between- 
grade  differentials  reveals  the  inade- 
quacies and  inconsistencies  of  our  cur- 
rent pay  and  salary  procedures.  There 
is  too  little  difference,  salarywise.  be- 
tween a  GS-12,  for  example,  and  a  GS- 
13.  This  might  very  well  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  the  abilities  and  qualifica- 
tions of  personnel,  as  well  as  the  effec- 
tive utilization  of  these  employees. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  attempting  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  of  which  we  were  justly 
proud  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  is  in 
imperative  need  today  for  revision. 

PROPOSED    NKW    PAT    8TSTBM 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  available 
to  the  executive  branch  $500,000  to  de- 
velop information  for  a  new  conc^t  of 
compensation  of  Federal  employees.  We 
have  been  advised  by  the  White  House 
that  this  information  will  be  available  by 
this  fall  for  study  and  that  it  will  be 
available  for  the  Congress  January  1, 
1961.    We  have  proceeded  to  take  the 
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first  and  one  of  the  most  inu>ortaat  steps 
forward  for  a  new  pay  plan. 

I  believe  that  (xie  of  the  key  principles 
needed  in  such  a  system  will  be  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability. 

You  may  ask  the  question,  what  Is 
comparability  ?  Over  the  years  we  made 
no  attempt  to  compare  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employees  with  that  in  private  in- 
dustry— certainly  in  the  classified  Jobs. 
During  the  1920's  and  thirties  there  was 
a  steady  «nployment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  could  not  be  found  in  any 
strict  comparability  with  private  indus- 
try. However,  during  the  past  25  years 
labor  contracts  in  such  industries  as 
steel,  automobile,  printing,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications  have  featured 
the  concept  that  those  employees  last  on 
the  job  were  the  first  off.  This  has 
meant  that  for  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centiiry  there  has  developed  in  our  pri- 
vate economy  a  concept  of  steady  em- 
plosrment.  It  Is  now  possible  that  we  can 
realistically  compare  the  Government 
worker,  with  his  steady  employment, 
with  his  coimterpart  in  private  Industry. 

Some  of  the  other  features  for  a  new 
compensation  system,  being  discussed 
by  both  legislative  and  executive  people, 
woxild  Include : 

First.  Establish  not  only  the  principle 
that  Federal  salaries  should  be  reason- 
ably comparable  with  salaries  paid  by 
private  industry  for  work  of  similar  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility  but  also  provide 
the  procedures  to  obtain  on  a  regxilar 
a.nniiii.1  basis  valid  salary  and  wage  infor- 
mation for  comparative  purposes. 

Second,  Enable  an  annual  review  of 
Federal  salaries  and  make  appropriate 
adjustments  on  a  timely  and  equitable 
basis. 

Third.  Provide  for  coordination  among 
existing  salary  systems  in  the  Federal 
Government,  so  that  the  principle  of 
"equal  pay  for  equal  work"  will  have  real 
meaning. 

Fourth.  Make  such  necessary  reforms 
In  the  Classiflcati(Mi  Act  salary  structure 
as  to  make  it  a  more  effective  tool  of 
management  and  a  more  appropriate 
pay  scliedule  of  the  employees. 

This  type  of  compensation  plan  would 
serve  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Federal  personnel  actirais,  much  as  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949.  However,  if 
this  Congress  proceeds  to  go  down  the 
road  of  either  a  9  percent  or  a  lYi  per- 
cent pay  raise,  it  will  mean  that  this 
Congress  has  lost  an  opportimity  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  lasting  and  equitable  pay 
system  for  our  Federal  employees^ 

ST71CMART 

In  siunmary,  I  am  opposed  to  either  a 
7V^  percent  or  a  9  percent  pay  raise  at 
this  time.  Evidence  was  not  presented 
to  our  committee  to  Justify  either  per- 
centage increase. 

An  across-the-board  pay  increase  of 
such  size  would  merely  accentuate  cur- 
rent inadequacies  In  our  salary  and  wage 
procedures.  H.R.  9883,  as  amended, 
represents  a  patchwork  i4>proach  to  our 
oomi)ensaton  systems  when  actually  we 
need  a  new  and  basic  change,  as  I  have 
Indicated  earlier. 

It  has  been  my  hcmor  and  privilege  to 
work  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  eentury 
In  the  Congress  for  the  dvllian  emplof - 
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ees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Over 
thece  years  I  have  been  impressed  by 
their  loyalty,  sincerity,  and  desire  to  do 
a  g(iod  job.  The  position  I  take  today 
Tvpt  esents  in  the  long  rxm  the  construc- 
tive and  equitable  approach  for  the  Fed- 
eral employee,  for  the  management  of 
our  Federal  deputments  and  agencies, 
and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

B^  r.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yi  »ld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ne¥  York  [Mr.BAHHY]. 

Nr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
beea  my  privilege  as  a  new  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Seri  ice  to  act  as  one  of  a  group  of  direc- 
tors over  the  largest  communications  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  namely,  the  Post  Office 
DepEirtment  of  our  Government,  which, 
as  you  know,  represents  50  i>ercent  of 
the  postal  service  of  the  entire  world. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  be  a 
mei  iber  of  the  Civil  Service  Committee 
of  t  le  same  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civ:  I  Service  and.  as  you  know,  the  Civil 
Ser  ace  Committee  has  more  to  do  with 
the  personnel  of  the  largest  group  of 
peo  )le  working  for  any  one  instrumen- 
tali  y  than  any  other  in  the  entire  world. 

liT.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

h  r.  BARRY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  t  le  distinguished  gentleman. 

\  T.  WALTER.  As  I  understand,  there 
is  t  othing  in  the  legislation  under  con- 
sid<  ration  which  provides  for  an  in- 
CTQi  ^se  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  U.S. 
att<  meys.  Now,  I  think  it  is  indeed  im- 
f  or  unate  because  here  Is  a  class  of  hard 
woi  ting — and.  I  mean  it,  very  hard  work- 
ing—dedicated public  servants  who  re- 
ceive no  increase  whatsoever.  It  would 
seei  n  to  me  that  your  committee  is  over- 
looiing  a  grave  injustice  when  you  re- 
por ,  out  a  bill  that  does  not  provide  for 
thii  group  of  Federal  employees. 

lb  r.  BARRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  lis  observation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gen  Jeman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Ik  i-.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gemleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray!. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  very  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morri- 
so>  ] .  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mit tee  for  this  compromise  in  an  effort 
to  fry  to  avoid  a  Presidential  veto.  If  a 
vet  >  should  come  we  should  by  all  means 
vot ;  to  override  It. 

» I.  Chairman,  I  Introduced  a  salary 
inc  ease  bill  calling  for  12  V2  percent,  and 
I  s  ncerely  believe  the  postal  and  Gov- 
ern nent  workers  are  solely  in  need  of 
tha  t  amount  If  they  are  to  enjoy  a  decent 
livt  ig ;  however,  the  committee  has  faced 
the  practical  reality  of  trying  to  pass  a 
bill  that  reflects  a  compromise  and  one 
tha )  has  a  chance  of  being  signed  by  the 
Pre  iident  or  being  overridden.  For  that 
reajon  we  are  supporting  the  7  V2 -per- 
cent amendment  in  an  effort  to  take  a 
slic  ;  of  bread  if  we  cannot  have  a  whole 
loa  . 

^  [r.  Chairman,  we  could  advance 
strdng  arguments  for  this  bill  all  day 
long.  I  have  many  postal  workers  in  my 
district  who  are  holding  down  part- 
ttm  i  Jobs  in  an  effort  to  supplement  their 


Inadequate  postal  salaries,  because  if 
they  did  not  they  would  not  be  be  able  to 
provide  their  families  with  the  bare  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  properly  educate  their 
children.  In  cases  such  as  this  the 
employee  and  the  Government  are  both 
being  cheated.  The  Government  is  being 
cheated  because  a  man  cannot  work 
night  and  day  and  give  his  best  to  the 
postal  service.  The  employee  is  being 
cheated  because  he  has  no  time  to  spend 
with  his  family  aad  contribute  to  his 
community.  Furthermore,  the  postal 
worker  who  holds  down  two  jobs  Is  de- 
priving some  linemployed  person  of  the 
second  job  that  he  needs  so  badly.  Mr. 
Chaiiman.  this  is  a  disgrace  to  our  Fed- 
eral workers  and  the  Government  to 
force  this  type  of  situation  upon  our 
postal  workers  and  Federal  employees. 
A  7  V2 -percent  raise  will  not  cure  all  the 
ills  of  pay  inequity  but  It  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  that  end.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  much 
needed  legislation  because  I  am  confident 
everyone  will  benefit. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
listened  carefully  throughout  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  to  see  if  things  had 
changed  any  In  the  past  8  years,  and 
they  have  not.  The  arguments  of  those 
In  opposition  have  been  the  same;  sub- 
stantively the  same.  And,  what  are 
they?  Well,  the  minority  leader  tells  us 
it  faces  a  certain  veto.  That  was  the 
same  message  conveyed  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman a  number  of  years  ago  and  re- 
peated on  each  occasion  since.  No.  2,  we 
were  told  the  department  had  a  deficit. 
Well,  if  we  apply  the  same  criteria  to 
every  department  and  agency  of  the 
Government,  each  and  every  one  of  them 
has  a  deficit.  Now  we  are  told  we  cannot 
afford  it.  Well,  tomorrow  we  are  going 
to  be  asked  to  vote  multibillion  dollars 
for  the  citizens  of  other  lands.  If  we 
can  afford  that,  we  can  afford  to  deal 
with  equity  and  Justice  to  those  who 
work  for  us. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
says — and  this  is  a  reversal  of  his  usual 
argvunent — that  it  gives  too  much  to 
those  at  the  top  and  too  little  at  the 
bottom.  For  4  years  I  heard  on  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  revise  our  ap- 
proach, because  we  were  creating  an 
imbalance  in  the  relationship  of  Federal 
employees  by  raising  too  much  those  on 
the  bottom  and  not  enough  those  on  the 
top.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  gentle- 
man's ix>sition.  Now,  he  also  said  that 
he  was  for  6  percent.  Well,  I  remember 
when  he  was  for  4  percent  and  the  House 
gave  8  percent.  And  the  need  for  more 
is  still  there  because  we  have  never  eule- 
quately  adjusted  salaries.  We  have 
never  once  undertaken  a  salary  adjust- 
ment that  reflected  the  many,  many 
months  of  lag  time. 

We  are  told  it  Is  against  the  policy  of 
the  administration  at  this  time.  And 
yet  this  is  tlie  very  administration  which 
imdertook  to  encourage  a  settlement  In 
the  steel  sl^e  which  inevitably  led  this 
body  to  a  consideration  of  the  need  for 
higher  salaries  in  Fedo-al  employment 
if  we  were  to  be  even  half  way  reason- 
ably  competitive.     The   truth   Is.   Mr. 


Chairman,  those  who  oppose  are  really 
opposed  to  a  pay  raise  now  as  they  have 
repeatedly  been  in  the  past.  They  have 
not  contended  the  amount  proposed  to  be 
excessive,  they  have  fallen  back  on  every 
other  type  of  argument  including  the 
charge  of  steam  roUering.  Of  course, 
that  charge  is  not  true  either.  The  bill 
arrives  on  this  floor  in  cwnplete  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  the  committee 
and  of  the  House.  The  legislation  has 
merit,  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Riehlman]. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  shall  vote  for  a  pay  increase 
bill  on  final  passage  today,  I  should  like 
to  resLster  my  acute  dissatisfaction  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  leadership  has 
handled  this  legislation.  It  is  regret- 
table in  the  first  instance  that  this  legis- 
lation was  so  mishandled  as  to  necessi- 
tate the  filing  of  a  discharge  p>etition. 
Nevertheless,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Members  saw  fit  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition  and  bring  a  bill  calling  for  a  9 
percent  pay  increase  before  the  House. 
Then,  on  the  very  day  that  we  are  asked 
to  vote  on  this  bill,  it  is  announced  that 
we  are  to  be  presented  with  a  substitute 
version  that  will  not  only  lower  the  pay 
increase  to  7'2  percent,  but  will  also 
make  other  substantive  changes  in  the 
original  text.  Now  we  are  to  have  a  bill 
before  us  that  will  be  vmderstood  by  only 
a  handful  of  Members  because  no  one 
will  have  had  sufficient  time  in  which  to 
devote  the  amount  of  study  that  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  demands.  No  one  is 
absolutely  certain  as  to  what  will  be  in 
the  bill  and  what  the  effects  of  the  bill 
will  be.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  we  must 
legislate  in  this  fashion.  It  casts  an  un- 
favorable reflection  not  only  on  the  abil- 
ity and  sincerity  of  the  leadership,  but 
also  on  the  wisdom  and  deliberativeness 
of  this  entire  body. 

Notwithstanding  the  highly  unortho- 
dox manner  in  which  this  legislation  has 
progressed  toward  final  passage,  I  shall 
support  it  because  of  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  our  Federal 
employees  are  conscientious,  able,  and 
hard  working,  and  are  fully  entitled  to 
an  increase.  My  only  regret  is  that  we 
must  achieve  this  worthwhile  legislative 
goal  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  inepti- 
tude. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Der- 

WINSKll. 

Mr.  DEniWINSKI.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  signed  the  discharge  peti- 
tion on  H.R.  9883.  the  postal  pay  in- 
crease, have  really  performed  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  postal  and  Federal  employees 
that  they  are  seeking  to  aid,  for  this 
reason:  the  bill  having  reached  the  floor 
cannot  adequately  be  amended  to  a  fig- 
ure consistent  with  fiscal  responsibility. 


Representing  as  I  do  a  metrojxtlitan 
aiea  district,  I  sympathise  and  appre- 
ciate the  plight  of  especially  the  post 
office  employees  in  providing  for  their 
families  under  their  present  wage  scale; 
however,  the  across-the-board  increase, 
without  taking  into  consideration  local 
standards  of  living,  continues  to  distort 
the  situation. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  majority  party 
is  deliberately  appealing  to  the  emotions 
of  Goverrunent  employees  by  promising 
a  pay  raise  that  they  realize  is  impracti- 
cal, using  this  issue  as  a  means  of  draw- 
ing a  Presidential  veto  in  order  to  make 
political  capital  of  the  entire  matter. 
This  may  be  clever  politics,  but  it  is  bad 
government.  Certainly  the  postal  em- 
ployees deserve  imderstanding  and  an 
honest  attempt  to  give  them  the  salary 
increase  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  . 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  conclude  my  earUer  remarks  by 
saying  that  never  in  corporate  activity 
would  a  responsible  management  go 
about  petting  the  kind  of  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us  today.  It  would  not  be  done. 
Management  would  be  turned  out  of  busi- 
ness were  it  to  use  the  methods  that  were 
employed  on  this  day  in  this  House,  be- 
fore this  Nation,  in  order  to  get  the  raise 
that  is  going  to  be  voted  by  this  Con- 
gress. This  is  said  without  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  matter. 

The  post  office  employees  made  a 
strong  case  for  a  much -needed  increase 
in  salaries.  However,  no  such  case  was 
made  by  other  employee  groups  who  con- 
stitute approximately  1,500,000  Federal 
employees. 

In  fact,  there  is  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate that  certain  existing  inequities  have 
become  aggravated  rather  than  cured 
by  the  present  bill  before  us. 

Until  a  thorough  comprehensive 
method  is  evolved  to  establish  Federal 
wage  rates  the  many  loyal  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  general  taxpaying  public 
will  have  to  put  up  with  the  clumsy,  in- 
efficient, inequitable  system  in  use  by  the 
present  Congress.  Some  of  us  hope  for 
better  days. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  study 
groups  came  up.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point  clear,  that  since  1953,  in  the 
last  7  years,  it  is  reliably  reported  that 
there  have  been  45  study  groups  on  the 
question  of  Federal  workers'  salaries.  I 
want  to  suggest  this,  that  as  far  as  the 
Goverrmient  workers  are  concerned,  they 
want  less  study  groups  and  more  salary. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  this  from 
the  committee  report: 

The  much-publicized  steel  etrike  settle- 
ment, with  the  aid  of  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
improved  pay  and  fringe  benefits  for  steel- 
■workers  who  already  were  being  paid  $3.11 
an  hour  before  the  strike.  The  postal  clerk 
and  the  letter  carrier  with  20  years  of  service 
receives  only  $3  an  hour. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  at  this  very  moment  thousands 
of  dedicated  men  and  women  who  con- 
tinue to  carry  on  their  dally  tasks  of 
helping  to  provide  good  government  for 


this  Nation  in  a  most  exemplary  manner 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  each  of  these 
persons  knows  that  the  present  wage 
structure  is  shot  through  with  inequities. 
Now  in  looking  for  proof  of  this  charge 
of  wage  structure  inequity  I  need  go  no 
further  than  to  quote  the  administra- 
tion's most  recent  budget  message. 
President  Eisenhower  told  the  Congress 
in  his  last  budget  message  that — 

Review  and  coordination  of  the  excessive 
number  of  pay  plans  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  removing  Inequities  which  adversely 
affect  the  Government's  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

When  Federal  employees  claim  that 
their  wages  are  substandard,  thus  inade- 
quate, they  need  to  quote  only  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  figures.  According  to  the 
latest  published  data  which  I  am  able 
to  produce,  the  average  median  annual 
wage  for  the  great  bulk  of  Federal  em- 
ployees is  $4,875.  More  significant  is  the 
fact  that  almost  one-half  of  all  so-called 
white-collar  workers  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll earn  less  than  $4,500  a  year. 

Last  February  Secretary  of  Labor 
James  Mitchell  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  "si>endable  earnings"  of  an  indus- 
trial workT  with  three  dependents  has 
risen  to  $82  a  week.  The  Postal  Estab- 
lishment offers  the  same  worker  approxi- 
mately $18  a  week  less  take-home  pay. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  present  schedule  of  Federal  wages 
is  shamefully  inadequate.  These  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Federal  Goverrunent  are 
certainly  below  the  commonly  accepted 
requirement  for  a  healthy  and  decent 
standard  of  living.  Wages  are  below 
what  employees  fairly  want,  what  their 
famihes  need,  what  the  Nation  can  af- 
ford, and  what  is  needed  to  man  our 
public  service  with  skilled,  conscientious, 
and  efficient  personnel. 

In  my  14  years  in  Congress  I  have 
become  increasingly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  civihan  employees  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  are 
first  and  foremost  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. These  thousands  of  men  and  wom- 
en are  daily  serving  this  Nation  and  giv- 
ing to  the  American  people  the  very  best 
kind  of  government  that  we  can  have. 
And  since  every  laborer  is  worth  his  hire 
this  devotion  to  the  common  good  by 
these  thousands  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  must  be 
matched  with  adequate  compensation. 
Living  in  an  era  when  we  are  rightly 
concerned  about  standards  of  Uving  in 
even  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth 
and  when  we  justly  tax  ourselves  to  pro- 
vide funds  not  only  for  the  military  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  but  for  economic 
development  and  for  the  sharing  of  our 
technology  and  vast  natural  and  ma- 
terial resources,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  the  standard  of  living  creep 
up  among  other  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the 
fact  that  Federal  employees  are  general- 
ly the  last  to  receive  needed  adjust- 
ments in  their  compensation — often- 
times long  after  most  others  in  non- 
Govemment  positions  have  received 
their  adjustments  to  meet  not  only  the 
cost-of-living  rise  which  now  seems  to 
occur  with  almost  regularity  but  also  to 
enjoy  an  even  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  is  constantly  and  rightfully  using 
its  power  and  influence  to  secure  wage 
adjustments  for  and  to  help  provide  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  workers 
outside  the  Federal  service.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  sit  idly  by  and  set  stand- 
ards for  private  industry  and  fail  to  meet 
these  same  standards  when  it  comes  to 
its  own  employees.  To  do  so  will  be 
courting  danger,  real  and  eminent,  and 
will  certainly  eventually  lead  to  in- 
creased inefBciency  and  lessening  of 
service  to  the  people  of  all  the  States. 
Like  wages  in  private  industry,  the  Fed- 
eral wage  structure  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly under  review  so  as  to  reflect 
sharp  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
so  as  to  provide  even  more  of  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  as  well  as  the 
necessities  for  daily  living  that  go  to 
make  up  every  man's  life.  As  we  advance 
technologically  and  as  more  products 
and  services  are  made  available  to  ease 
man's  burden  and  raise  his  living  stand- 
ards, we  must  make  certain  that  Federal 
workers  are  able  to  partake  of  these 
blessings. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January  the  President  told  this  Congress, 
"I960  promises  to  be  the  most  prosperous 
in  our  history."  This  means  higher  pro- 
duction, higher  employment,  slowly  ris- 
ing prices,  about  a  2-percent  increase  in 
the  Consumer's  Price  Index,  a  continued 
rise  in  profits  and  dividends,  higher 
wages  and  salaries.  This  does  add  up  to 
more  prosperity  except  for  the  Federal 
employees  unless  the  adjustments  called 
for  in  this  bill  are  enacted  into  law. 

Ml'.  Chairman,  this  is  worthy  legisla- 
tion, and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  that  the  present  administration  is 
more  in  tune  with  the  interests  of  the 
largest  banking  and  industrial  groups 
than  it  is  with  the  interests  of  ordinary 
citizens.  The  farmers,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  aged  people  all  find  that 
either  the  administration  is  opposed  to 
the  programs  which  are  needed  for  their 
welfare,  or  it  has  no  program  whatever. 

This  same  attitude  extends  to  the 
field  of  public  employment.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years,  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees  have  been  seriously  under- 
paid. Today,  I  look  forward  to  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  favor  of  a  long  over- 
due and  much  needed  increase  in  pay 
for  these  loyal  public  servants. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  bill  before  us  took 
so  long  in  reaching  this  stage.  It  is 
more  than  idle  rumor  to  expect  that  the 
President  will  veto  the  bill  we  are  about 
to  pass,  and  that  accordingly,  the  bill 
must  be  sent  to  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent quickly  if  we  are  to  have  a  chance 
to  escape  a  pocket  veto. 

The  certainty  of  the  veto  is  found  in 
the  statements  made  by  official  wit- 
nesses before  the  committees  holding 
hearings  on  pay  legislation,  and  also  by 
the  very  character  of  the  witnesses  who 
arose  in  opposition  to  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees'  pay  legislation. 

Seasoned  observers  with  long  legis- 
lative records  tell  me  they  have  never 
seen  so  many  officials  of  Cabinet  rank 
come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  declare  the  ad- 
ministration's opposition  to  any  pay 
adjustment. 
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Trie  Postmaster  General,  himself, 
evaded  a  direct  response  to  the  ques- 
tion about  whether  he  would  favor  as 
muc  1  as  a  1-percent,  across-the-board 
inert  ase.  Asked  by  the  ranking  ma- 
jorit  7  member  of  the  committee  whether 
he  ^  ould  be  in  favor  of  such  an  increase, 
the   'ostmaster  General  responded: 

YoLi  know  that  Is  very  Interesting.  I  wish 
you  might  have  asked  me  some  of  the.se 
ques  ,lons  earlier. 

Tlie  Federal  employees  have  been  ask- 
ing questions.  They  have  been  asking 
why  it  is  that  they,  of  all  people,  in  the 
United  States,  should  be  singled  out  to 
sufftr  to  a  greater  degree  than  others 
the   mpact  of  income  deficit. 

W ;  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
postil  deficit  and  the  way  in  which  the 
increase  before  us  would  add  significant- 
ly to  that  deficit. 

It  is  appropriate  to  turn  the  question 
aroind  and  to  ask,  instead,  of  the  ad- 
min: stration,  whether  it  has  considered 
the  i^ays  in  which  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sanc  s  of  Federal  employees  have  suf- 
ferel  their  own  deficits  and  are  even 
now  imable  to  compete  in  the  economic 
mar  tetplace.  The  grocer  does  not  give  a 
spec  al  price  to  the  Federal  employee. 
Nor  does  the  Federal  employee  live  in 
endc  wed  housing.  Similarly  he  does  not 
enjoy  lower  doctor  bills  or  any  other  type 
of  s;  )ecial  considerations. 

T]  »e  only  consideration  upon  which  the 
Fedi  iral  employee  may  rely  is  that  which 
is  fc  rthcoming  from  the  Congress  of  the 
Uni  ed  States.  In  House  Report  No. 
163t,  accompanying  the  bill  before  us, 
it  is  declared  that  in  just  10  years  Fed- 
eral employees  have  been  pushed  20  per- 
cent lower  in  their  standards  of  living  in 
comaarison  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bora  in  private  enterprise.  The  report 
decl ires : 

Tt  ere  Is  only  one  place  that  the  employ- 
ees :an  come  with  any  hope  for  remedial 
meai  ures;  that  is  to  their  Congress. 

T(»day,  we  are  about  to  undertake  to 
sive  to  the  loyal  Federal  public  servants 
a  nreasure  of  the  economic  considera- 


tion 


that 


they  so  desperately  need.     I  shall  be 


hap  3y  to  vote  for  the  pay  bill,  and  I  hope 


it  will  be  .sent  quickly  to  the  Presi- 


den  's  desk  in  order  that  we  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  take  final  action  on 
the  bill  before  Congress  adjourns. 

^r.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
sup  >ort  reasonable  pay  increases  this 
yeai .  It  will  be  sad,  indeed,  if  the  inslst- 
enc<  on  7V2-percent  defeats  all  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  The  Congress  has  been 
irresponsible  with  the  issue  by  not  pro- 
viding increased  revenues  to  carry  the 
cost  of  well-deserved  pay  increases.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  President  wUl 
havi;  to  veto  an  increase  as  high  as  7^2 
percent  and  the  workers  may  then  end 
up  i?ith  nothing  at  all  this  year.  A  5- 
per(  ent  increase  this  year,  pending  a 
full  study  of  all  Federal  payrolls  next 
year,  is  the  fairest  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem I  am  sorry  that  political  maneu- 
veri:ig  has  placed  our  fine  postal  and 
clasiifled  employees  in  this  kind  of  a 
bint ,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President  could  sign  a  5-percent  bill 
eveii  under  present  circumstances. 

\  r.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Chahman,  it  has 
beeii  no  easy  task  to  wade  through  the 


confusing  and  often  conflicting  statis- 
tics that  we  have  had  to  look  at  in  order 
to  try  to  determine  the  justification  for 
any  salary  increases  at  the  present  time. 
As  for  myself,  I  have  attempted  to  sup- 
plement the  doubtful  value  of  those  sta- 
tistics with  information  obtained  di- 
rectly from  postal  workers  in  my  own 
congressional  district. 

Some  of  this  Information  I  have  ac- 
quired through  personal  interviews  with 
them,  and  part  of  it  from  budget  sheets 
which  they  have  sent  to  me  at  my  sug- 
gestion showing  their  earnings  and  nor- 
mal living  expenses.  For  the  great  ma- 
jority of  postal  families  with  whom  I 
have  had  such  contact  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  they  are  having  a  difficult 
time  making  ends  meet.  One  of  the 
best  yardsticks  of  this  would  seem  to 
be  the  following  results  of  a  survey  I 
took  of  my  major  post  offices  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  how  many  employees  either 
had  to  supplement  their  Federal  wage 
with  outside  jobs,  or  had  to  send  their 
wives  to  work. 

In  Binghamton,  N.Y..  with  362  em- 
ployees of  which  only  303  were  checked. 
59  men  had  outside  jobs  and  there  were 
102  working  wives.  In  Johnson  City, 
N.Y..  with  46  employees,  there  were  12 
men  with  outside  jobs  and  5  working 
wives.  In  Endicott,  N.Y.,  with  82  em- 
ployees, only  14  of  those  employees 
had  neither  outside  jobs  or  working 
wives.  In  Corning,  N.Y.,  where  there  are 
49  employees,  5  had  outside  jobs  and  17 
had  wives  with  jobs.  In  EUmira,  N.Y.. 
with  171  employees,  58  had  to  supple- 
ment their  wages  with  outside,  after- 
hours  employment,  and  60  had  wives 
who  were  working  to  add  to  the  family 
income.  In  Hornell,  N.Y..  with  41  em- 
ployees, 12  had  outside  jobs  and  15  had 
wives  with  jobs.  Finally,  in  my  own 
hometown  of  Owego,  NY.,  with  20  em- 
ployees. 5  men  had  after-hours  work  and 
there  were  12  working  wives. 

And  so  the  pattern  went.  Even  assiun- 
ing  that  it  is  not  im usual  nowadays  for 
many  wives  to  work,  if  they  are  free  of 
confining  household  tasks,  even  though 
their  husbands  earn  an  ample  wage  for 
the  family  needs,  I  was  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  case  of  need  for  a  proper 
salaiT  adjustment,  at  least  in  the  lower 
income  brackets,  had  been  made.  The 
question  remained  of  how  much? 

On  this  point,  no  matter  what  we  may 
do  we  will  not  and  carmot  satisfy  every- 
one. We  can  only  use  our  best  judg- 
ment. I  was  of  the  opinion,  and  so 
frankly  stated  to  my  p>ostal  and  Federal 
employee  constituents,  that  a  9  E>ercent. 
across-the-board  raise  at  the  present 
time  was  too  much,  particularly  in  high- 
salaried  classifications.  Speaking  frank- 
ly again,  I  have  serious  reservations  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  as  much  as  7  '2  percent, 
but  since  at  this  point  that  appears  to 
be  the  only  figure  that  will  come  before 
me  I  shall  vote  for  it  with  some  reluc- 
tance. In  doing  so.  I  shall  also  continue 
to  hope  for  the  day  when  these  matters 
are  removed  from  the  political  arena. 

In  this  connection,  may  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  President  in  his  budg- 
et message  to  the  Congress  last  Janu- 
ai-y  stated: 

Continued  patching  of  Uidivldual  Federal 
salary  systems  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  sub- 
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Btltute  for  a  comprehensive  Federal  pay 
policy,  which  should  be  developed  either  bj 
authorizing  a  Joint  CommissioQ  such  as  I 
proposed  or  by  some  other  equally  effective 
means.  Pending  development  and  adoption 
of  such  a  comprehensive  policy,  a  general  pay 
raise  would  be  unwarranted,  unfair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States,  and  inequi- 
table as  among  employees  compensated  un- 
der different  and  unrelated  pay  systems. 

That  is  a  strong  and  realistic  state- 
ment but  there  has  been  no  action  to 
establish  a  Joint  Commission. 

Neither  has  there  been  any  serious 
consideration  of  the  President's  postage 
rate  increase  proposals  which  would  par- 
tially finance  a  salary  increase. 

If  the  fate  of  this  bill  is  a  veto,  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  seek  long-range 
solutions  to  Federal  pay  problems  and 
the  expedient  insistence  on  patchwork 
measures  in  election  years  will  be  to 
blame.  The  postal  and  classified  em- 
ployees in  the  lower  pay  ranges  will  be 
the  chief  losers,  penalized  by  short- 
sighted and  fiscally  irresponsible  atti- 
tudes in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  fol- 
lowing careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ord, which  confii-ms  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  evidence  presented  in  extended 
committee  hearings,  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  prompt  approving  action  will 
be  taken  on  this  measure  granting  a 
reasonable  cost  of  living  pay  adjustment 
to  our  postal  and  Federal  employees. 

Our  Federal  employees  form  a  large 
and  imp>ortant  part  of  our  ixipulation. 
The  various  services  they  render  are 
fundamental  and  essential  to  national 
progress. 

It  is  only  practical  common  sense  and 
recognition  of  the  facts  of  life  that  if  our 
faithful  postal  workers  and  Government 
employees  arc  encouraged,  by  reasonable 
cost  of  living  salary  adjustments,  to 
meet  their  family  obligations  and  face 
the  future  with  a  certain  confidence, 
then  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  their 
efficient  duty  performance,  their  loyalty 
as  good  Americans,  and  their  repudia- 
tion of  any  and  all  Communist  in.spired 
propaganda. 

The  present  bill  we  are  considering 
can  accomplish  these  good  objectives  in 
the  national  interest  while  at  the  same 
time  extending  fair  and  just  treatment 
to  Federal  employees  in  comparison  with 
similar  responsibilities  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

As  you  are  well  aware  the  salaries  of 
our  Government  employees  are  set  by 
law  and  it  requires  the  action  of  the 
Congress  to  adjust  their  compensation. 
Let  us  fulfill  the  trust  they  have  demon- 
strated in  the  Congress  for  fair  play  and 
fair  treatment  and  let  us  approve  this 
bill  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  9883,  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  not  only  well  deserved  but 
long  overdue.  Althoufih  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  I  do  have  a  large 
number  of  classified  Federal  employees 
and  postal  workers  in  my  district  and 
I  know  how  increasingly  difficult  it  has 
become  for  them  and  their  families  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  committee  report, 
which  I  hope  all  Members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  study,  makes  this  abun- 


dantly clear — especially  the  specious 
argimients  against  a  pay  increase  set 
forth  in  the  minority  views. 

The  real  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  the  biggest  business  in  the  world, 
employing  550.000  people  in  42,000  offi- 
ces. Yet,  despite  the  fact  that  personnel 
standards  are  high,  both  with  respect  to 
intelligence  and  character,  three-quar- 
ters of  all  postal  employees  must  exist  on 
salaries  of  less  than  $5,000  and 
only  after  18  years  of  continuous  service 
can  a  postal  worker  receive  $5,000  a  year, 
and  his  maximum  compensation  after 
25  years  of  service  is  $5,175  per  annum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  before  us  goes 
to  the  very  conscience  of  our  Nation. 
Can  we,  as  the  minority  report  would 
have  us  do,  view  with  complacency  a 
Federal  personnel  policy  based  upon  sub- 
standard wages.  I  think  not.  I  must 
say  it  is  beyond  argument  that  the 
present  administration's  attitude  is  one 
of  deliberate  indifference  in  which  pay 
increases  for  Federal  workers  have  been 
sacrificed  on  tlie  altar  of  an  antici- 
pated $4  billion  budget  surplus.  Thus, 
as  in  so  many  other  areas,  it  becomes  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Congress  to  assume 
leadership  in  this  area  and  to  take  ac- 
tion  which   we   know  to   be  necessary. 

I  say  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
the  average  salary  of  a  post  office  em- 
ployee is  only  S4,600 — not  enough  to 
clothe,  feed,  and  provide  shelter  for  fam- 
ilies, let  alone  educate  children  and  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  entertainment  and 
recreation.  We  must  bear  in  mind, 
surely,  that  research  studies  have  shown 
that  an  average  family  enjoying  a  normal 
standard  of  living  must  have  an  annual 
income  of  $6,600. 

Clearly,  if  there  is  one  group  that  has 
been  left  behind  in  the  parade  toward 
higher  income  to  meet  higher  costs  of 
living,  it  is  our  classified  and  postal 
workers.  If  anyone  in  this  body  has  any 
question  on  this  point,  I  wish  they  would 
come  with  me  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  talk 
to  some  of  our  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees  who  are  willing  to  open  up 
their  family  budgets  and  show  that  it 
simply  is  not  possible  for  them  to  pay  for 
needed  medicine  and  other  essentials. 
A  college  education  for  children  of  these 
families  is  simply  out  of  the  question  un- 
less they  happen  to  qualify  for  a  com- 
plete scholarship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  look  back  with 
shuddering  and  disgust  at  the  economic 
exploitation  which  took  place  m  this 
country  a  half  a  century  ago  in  the  meat- 
packing, coal  mining,  and  other  indus- 
tries. Is  the  present  status  of  our  Fed- 
eral employees  so  much  worse? 

Mj-.  wolf.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  lend  my  support  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  9883  to  provide  our  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees  a  much-needed 
pay  raise.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. In  a  recent  Issue  of  Labor  Week 
figures  arrived  at  from  basic  data  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Commerce, 
and  Agriculture,  pointed  out  that  the 
average  weekly  real  income  of  postal  and 
other  Federal  workers  was  down  3.3  per- 
cent from  last  year. 

While  the  increase  in  salary  provided 
by  this  bill  is  modest,  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  a  postal  employee  who  is  trying 


to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  educate  a 
family — m  many  cases  a  large  family — 
on  a  weekly  take-home  pay  of  $82  to  $87. 

Under  the  present  pay  scale,  the  postal 
employee  receives  less  pay  than  tlie  im- 
skilled  worker.  Three  Presidential 
vetoes  have  put  his  pay  rate  several  years 
behind  that  of  his  fellow  workers  in  pri- 
vate industn'.  I  hope  that  this  time  the 
President  will  approve  this  well-deserved 
recognition  of  devoted  service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  proposals  set  forth  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  fMr.  Morrison]  on 
behalf  of  the  faithful  postal  and  classi- 
fied Federal  workers  who  are  doing  such 
a  wonderful  job  for  our  Government  de- 
spite the  fact  they  are  underpaid. 

I  knew  the  committee  in  its  careful 
consideration  of  H.R.  9883  heard  many, 
many  instances  of  how  our  Federal  em- 
ployees are  forced  to  moonlight  and  take 
extra  jobs,  how  their  wives  are  forced 
to  work,  and  other  ways  that  they  are 
trying  to  make  ends  meet. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  disgrace  that  this 
shculd  have  to  happen  in  the  postal,  and 
Federal  services.  We  should  pay  our  peo- 
ple a  salary  which  will  permit  them  to 
live  and  enjoy  the  American  standard 
of  living.  No  one  should  become  a  sec- 
ond-class citizen,  economically,  because 
he  is  patriotic  enough  to  work  for  the 
Gcvernment. 

I  represent  the  great  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  our  State  vmiversity  we 
have  a  highly  respected  and  completely 
independent  group  cf  economists,  quite 
generally  known  as  the  Heller  commit- 
tee, which  was  set  up  for  the  purpose  of 
research  in  social  economics.  The  Hel- 
ler committee  operates  en  the  concept 
that  its  purpose  is  to  describe  and  pre- 
sent figures  based  on  salary  necessary 
for  an  employee  to  receive  m  order  to 
live  at  what  is  currently  recognized  as 
comfortable  living.  Of  course  this  com- 
mittee goes  beyond  the  rigid  confines  cf 
cost-of-livmg  in  attempting  to  describe 
necessary  wages  for  an  employee  and 
his  family  to  have  what  is  considered  a 
comfortable  living.  They  agree,  as  do  I. 
that  there  certainly  must  be  more  in  this 
life  than  a  bare  existence.  The  Heller 
committee  is  receiving  and  has  received 
more  than  normal  recognition  in  my 
State  and  throughout  the  United  States 
as  the  outstanding  authority  in  its  field 
and  I  feel  that  its  recommendations  aic- 
of  extreme  value.  Might  I  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Heller  committee, 
in  its  recent  report,  indicates  that  an 
employee  with  a  wife  and  two  children 
who  owns  his  heme,  should  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  $6,638  per  year.  A  wage  earner 
who  rents  his  home  should  receive  a  sal- 
ary of  $6,271.  These  salaries  are  rec- 
onmiended  by  the  Heller  committee  on 
the  premise  that  they  will  meet  the 
American  standard  of  living — a  reason- 
ably comfortable  living  for  an  employee 
and  his  family. 

I  urge  you  gentlemen  here  to  provide 
a  decent  living  wage  for  our  Federal 
workers.   Thank  yoiL 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  im- 
portant debate  has  but  a  few  minutes 
yet  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers before  we  are  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  there 
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shall  be  straight  across  the  boards  7*2- 
percent  Increases  for  the  postal  and  other 
^deral  employees.  And,  while  it  is 
stated  by  the  committee  there  will  be  an 
amendment  offered  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage from  9  percent,  as  previously 
voted  for  by  the  committee,  to  the  7V2 
percent  this  morning  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  basic  reason  justifying  any 
propo)^  increase  is  the  same.  The  re- 
port by  our  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  stated  it  was  recommended 
as  a  strong  and  timely  affirmation  of  the 
historic  policy  of  the  Congress  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  should  receive  fair 
compensation  for  the  great  public  serv- 
ice they  perform  for  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  conclude 
that  their  considered  recommendation 
of  the  7' 2-percent  increase  straight 
across  the  boards  for  the  postal  workers 
and  other  Federal  employees,  consti- 
tutes a  crystal-clear  recognition  that  the 
historic  policy  of  Congress,  should  be 
placed  in  practical  terms  and  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  their  recom- 
mendation that  the  increase  be  7  '2  per- 
cent. They  apparently  recommend  thi.s 
because  it  has  become  apparent  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  chance  for  the 
White  House  to  approve  so  much  of  an 
increase  as  9  percent.  This  recommen- 
dation of  reduction  to  7^2  percent  is. 
therefore,  a  necessary  compromise.  I 
not  only  respect  our  committee  for  mak- 
ing the  recommendation  to  lower  to  7*2 
percent  under  the  circumstances,  but  I 
compliment  them  on  doing  so.  For  this 
7 '2-percent  recommendation  is  not  one 
whit  inconsistent  with  the  firm  policy 
which  I  basically  believe  in.  to  wit.  that 
our  post  office  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  accorded  salaries  sub- 
stantially in  accord  with  those  in  private 
enterprise,  for  similar  and  comparable 
services. 

For  several  years  now.  I  have  been 
pleased  to  take  the  time  and  make  the 
effort  of  somewhat  of  a  personal  study  of 
conditions  under  which  many  of  the 
postal  employees  and  their  families  in  my 
congressional  district  live.  I  am  frank 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  dozens  of  these  postal  work- 
ers are  engaged  in  supplementary  earn- 
ing jobs,  either  before  or  after  their 
regular  post  office  work  is  completed.  Of 
necessity,  they  have  to  seek  supplemental 
jobs  because  their  postal  salary  is  not 
adequate  and  sufficient  for  them  and 
their  growing  families  to  decently  get  by 
on.  In  many  cases  their  wives,  the 
mothers  of  growing  children,  necessarily 
leave  the  home  during  hours  when  they 
should  be  home  giving  supervision  to 
their  growing  children;  to  also  add  to 
the  family  income  for  shoes,  bread,  and 
butter,  and  educational  advantages  for 
their  children.  Many  wives  leave  their 
children  in  care  of  babysitters,  or  pub- 
lic kindergartens;  or  day  nurseries,  and 
go  to  work  to  help  out.     They  have  to. 

The  committee  report  specifies  present 
earnings  and  anticipated  earnings  if  this 
bill  j>asses.  It  identifies  the  necessity  of 
this  7 '2  percent  as  a  minimum.  The 
postal  and  other  Federal  workers  have 
no  recourse  to  obtain  a  decent  salary  in- 
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crease  excepting  by  action  of  Congress. 
The  7  cannot  present  their  just  claims  for 
decMxt  salary  increases  excepting  to  cata- 
mitiees  of  Congress  and  the  full  mem- 
bers tiip  of  Congress.  The  reasonable 
and  constructive  basis  of  collective  bar- 
gaii  ing  is  not  available  to  them. 

Wr.  Chairman,  I  surmise  that  when 
this  bill  comes  up  for  final  passage,  be- 
cauie  this  7V2  percent  increase  straight 
acr(  ss  the  boards  is  recognized  as  so  rea- 
son ible  and  necessary  and  just,  that 
maiiy  Members  of  this  great  legislative 
bod  r  who  inherently  would  like  to  sup- 
por  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guli  hed  minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
f rot  \  Indiana  [  Mr.  Halleck  1 .  in  opposing 
this  raise  proposal,  will  be  found  voting 
"ay»i."  I  surely  hope  so.  I  am  reason- 
ably sure  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Cal  fomia  delegation  on  both  sides  of 
the  political  aisle  recognize  that  with  tiie 
stefidy  and  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of 
livbig  in  California,  the  cost  of  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  in  California,  will  justify 
an  aye"  vote  for  this  7'2-percent  pro- 
posul.  I  shall  vote  for  it  even  thougii 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  has 
stated  on  this  floor,  substantially,  he  did 
not  believe  the  bill  would  finally  be  en- 
act«d  into  law.  This  would  indicate 
tha ;  while  he  stated  it  was  hLs  own  indi- 
vidual opinion,  and  that  the  President 
of  1  he  United  States  had  not  told  him 
whi  it  his  opinion  was  and  what  he  would 
do,  he  expects  a  veto.  Nevertheless,  I 
int(  nd  to  vote  for  what  I  conscientiously 
an(  firmly  believe  to  be  right  and  just  in 
the  premises. 

The  additional  sum  of  less  than  $700 
mil  ion  will  not  increase  inflation  for  it 
wil  be  expended  by  these  postal  and 
other  Federal  workers  for  the  necessities 
of  Ife.  It  will  not  unbalance  the  budget. 
It  'till  not  be  unjust  or  unfair  to  em- 
ployees in  private  industry.  It  will  not 
set  an  unreasonable  or  impractical  mini- 
mun. 

^  >.  Chairman,  it  will  give  to  the  em- 
plo;  'ees  involved  what  they  deserve  and 
whi  it  is  right  and  just  for  the  taxpayers, 
act  ng  through  this  great  Congress,  to 
extend  to  their  fellow  Americans  in  the 
postal  and  other  Federal  employment. 

>[r.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  I  ;upport  of  this  legislation  in  its  pres- 
ent form  to  provide  salary  increases  for 
postal  and  other  Federal  employees.  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Ii  the  congressional  district  I  repre- 
sent, the  postal  and  other  Federal  em- 
plo  Yees  compose  one  of  the  groups  which 
suf  ers  most  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
liviig.  At  present  rates  it  is  virtually 
imiMDssible  for  postal  employees  to  main- 
tai  1  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  have  had  many  discussions  with 
groups  of  postal  workers  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees  who  live  in  New  York 
Cit  7  and  I  can  attest  that  most  of  them 
are  forced  to  take  additional  employ- 
me  It  elsewhere  during  their  off  hours. 
Th  ;ir  wives  work  in  order  to  meet  essen- 
tia needs.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that 
these  citizens  be  adequately  compen- 
sated? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  those  Federal 
em  )loyees  who  live  in  large  urban  areas 
she  uld  be  penalized.  I  am  hopeful  that 
on<  day  we  will  enact  Federal  pay  legis- 
lat  on  that  is  realistically  geared  to  a 


cost  of  living  index  around  the  country. 
What  may  be  fair  pay  in  a  small  rural 
community  is  not  fair  pay  in  New  York 

City. 

This  bill,  calling  for  a  7*2-percent, 
across-the-board  increase  is  a  fair  com- 
promise and  I  am  happy  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  Chairman,  our 
Government  has  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility today — greater  than  ever  before. 
The  quality  of  the  discharge  of  this  re- 
sponsibility depends  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  2.200,000  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Government. 

There  are  a  number  of  ways  in  which 
pay  scales  can  affect  the  quality  of  the 
work  the  Government  receives  from  its 
civilian  employees:  First,  by  attracting 
more  and  better  qualifled  candidates  for 
Government  sei-vice;  second,  by  encour- 
auinK  experienced  employees  to  remain 
in  Government  sei-vice;  third,  by  pro- 
viding incentive  and  increasing  morale. 
We  cannot  afford  today  to  have  a  de- 
moralized civil  service. 

There  has  not  always  been  a  crisLs. 
We  have  been  fortunate  to  have  em- 
ployees of  quality  and  dedication.  We 
could  have  continued  to  underpay  our 
employees  and  would  still  have  had 
many  who  were  dedicated  and  quali- 
fied— and  only  considerations  of  the 
justice  of  it  all  would  have  made  us  pay 
them  moie.  But  today,  we  are  forced 
to  consider  more  than  justice. 

We  need  to  make  Government  service 
attractive  to  young  people  who  will  make 
it  their  career.  Young  people  today  are 
not  .so  much  interested  in  the  things 
that  are  Koing  to  happen  to  them  in  20 
to  30  years  from  now  as  they  are  in  the 
immediate  present.  They  think  not  in 
terms  of  some  future  date,  but  in  terms 
of  today,  in  terms  of  present-day  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter,  and  education 
for  their  children.  Unless  the  wage  of 
postal  and  Federal  employees  is  made 
and  remains  .sufficiently  attractive,  the 
postal  service  and  the  Government  gen- 
erally are  going  to  be  unable  to  attract 
and,  perhaps  even  more  important,  re- 
tam  the  best  type  of  young  people.  Low 
pay  scales  force  the  prospective  em- 
ployee to  choose  between  responsibility  to 
his  job  interests  or  his  loyalty  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  responsibility  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-beins  of  his  family. 

The  "Report  on  Civilian  Compensation 
in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal 
Government."  compiled  by  the  steering 
committee  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Civilian  Compensation  in 
November  1957,  stated  in  summary: 

Personnel  turnover  Is  increasing  and  qual- 
ity is  decreasing.  Many  Jobs  remain  un- 
filled. Quality  and  quantity  of  applicants  Is 
inadequate. 

Why  aie  we  failing  to  attract  qualifled 
applicants?  Why  are  dropouts  increas- 
ing? The  committee  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral and  postal  pay  raise  bills  are  full  of 
flgures  indicating  that  pay  of  Govern- 
ment workers  is  lagging  seriously  behind 
rates  for  comparable  jobs  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy.  For  example, 
during  the  period  between  July  1951  and 
November  1959,  post  office  clerks  re- 
ceived wage  increases  averaging  38  V2 
cents  per  hour,  or  approximately  20  per- 
cent. whUe  production  workers  in  manu- 
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facturlng  industries  received  wage  in- 
creases averaging  70  cents  per  hour  and 
in  excess  of  45  percent.  In  July  of  1951, 
after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  204  of 
the  82d  Congress,  the  entrance  rate  for 
a  substitute  post  office  clerk  was  $1.61 '/^ 
per  hour.  This  was  about  1.8  cents  per 
hour  above  the  industrial  average.  By 
November  of  1959  the  entrance  rate  for 
a  post  office  clerk  was  27.2  cents  per  hour 
short  of  the  industrial  average. 

The  purchasing  power  of  many  Gov- 
ernment employees  today  is  substantially 
behind  that  of  1939.  For  G-5.  G-7,  0-9, 
G-11  and  G-13  employees,  a  percentage 
wage  increase  of  from  5.2  percent  to  20.3 
percent  would  be  necessary  to  give  them 
the  purchasing  power  they  had  before 
the  war. 

A  study  of  pay  scales  for  policemen 
and  firemen  in  large  metropolitan  cen- 
ters, where  40  percent  of  all  postal  em- 
ployees live  and  work,  reveals  that  the 
lowest  wage  in  10  of  17  cities  studied 
was  greater  than  the  highest  wage  which 
a  letter  carrier  or  clerk  can  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  national  postal  salaiT 
schedule. 

The  evidence  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
clearly  shows,  according  to  indicators 
such  as  purchasing  power  and  compara- 
tive wages,  that  our  Government  and 
postal  employees  are  underpaid. 

A  pay  raise  for  Federal  employees 
has  been  criticized  as  a  contribution  to 
inflation.  We  do  not  know  if  rising 
wages  are  a  cause  of  inflation.  Even 
if  they  were,  merely  equaUzing  wages  of 
Federal  employees  would  not  push  up 
other  wages.  Those  wage  demands 
which  endanger  stability  are  not  the 
ones  which  equalize,  but  those  which 
are  excessive  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
definitely  not  excessive  and  unreason- 
able to  ask  that  Federal  employees  be 
paid  at  rates  "reasonably  comparable" 
to  those  in  private  business.  The  ad- 
ministration cites  reasonable  compara- 
bihty  as  a  basis  for  judgment  of  Federal 
wage  scales.  If  this  is  so,  why  do  they 
not  help  us  to  make  the  wages  com- 
parable? 

The  administration  suggests  that  we 
should  wait  for  further  studies  of  com- 
parability. Many  of  us  would  like  to 
see  a  comprehensive  plan  for  coupling 
Government  and  postal  pay  increases  to 
increases  in  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
But  we  cannot  wait.  Should  we  post- 
pone a  raise  in  salaries,  we  will  have 
increasing  difficulty  in  finding  qualifled 
applicants  for  Government  service,  in- 
creasing numbers  of  resignations,  and 
increasing  demoralization.  Do  we  have 
the  right  to  say  once  again  to  our  Gov- 
ernment and  postal  employees:  "Just 
wait  another  couple  of  year?  and  keep 
up  your  good  spirits.  As  soon  as  we 
finish  all  our  studies  of  the  problem 
we  will  all  agree  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  to  provide  regular  salary  increases. 
We  are  sorry,  but  we  just  do  not  know 
yet  how  to  give  you  the  salaries  you 
deserve." 

We  need  qualified  workers  in  Govern- 
ment service.  There,  employees  are  per- 
forming functions  which  are  crucial  to 
the  national  defense,  safety,  economy, 
and  welfare.  Large  numbers  of  them 
act  in  direct  support  of  defense  activ- 


ities or  in  other  equally  important  tasks 
wherein  failure  might  adversely  affect 
the  entire  Nation.  Not  only  do  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  our  present  onployees, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  we  have  a  Oov- 
ernment  service  which  Is  efficient  and 
up  to  the  enormous  responsibility  which 
faces  it.  I  would  feel  responsible  to 
neither  my  fellow  citizens  who  are  Gov- 
ernment workers  nor  to  the  citizens  of 
the  counti-y  who  demand  and  deserve 
good  government,  if  I  did  not  continue 
to  support  a  just  rate  of  pay  for  Federal 
and  postal  employees.  H.R.  9883  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  their  sal- 
aries what  they  should  be. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  support  and  urge  favorable  ac- 
tion on  H.R.  9883.  a  bill  to  reaffirm  the 
historic  policy  of  Congress  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  fair  compensation  for 
the  great  public  service  they  perform. 

To  state  the  objective  differently,  the 
bill  recognizes  that  the  high  quality  of 
service  which  is  required  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government's  business  war- 
rants recognition,  in  terms  of  salaries 
and  wage  rates,  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  is  given  to  comparable  services  in 
private  enterprise  which  is  protected  and 
supported  by  the  Government. 

As  originally  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  this 
bill  would  provide  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  comparable  to  that  en- 
joyed by  employees  in  private  industry 
by  giving  a  9-percent  across-the-board 
pay  increase  to  those  categories  of  Fed- 
eral employees  consistently  included  in 
salary  legislation.  As  now  amended,  it 
provides  a  somewhat  lesser  raise  of  7*/^ 
percent,  which  is  certainly  not  excessive 
in  any  event  and  represents  a  sincere 
effort  to  make  sure  that  this  legislation 
does  not  end  in  a  stalemate  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive.  If  this  bill  is 
vetoed  and  the  veto  Is  not  overridden, 
then  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  no  com- 
promise could  possibly  have  been  ef- 
fected, since  those  of  us  concerned  with 
this  legislation  have  more  than  leaned 
over  backward  to  ti-y  to  pass  a  bill  which 
can  become  law. 

The  evidence  presented  during  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  9883  establishes  beyond 
a  doubt  that  a  pay  increase  is  warranted. 
During  its  consideration  of  the  various 
pay  bills,  the  committee  was  faced  with 
the  difficult  problem  of  deciding  what 
rate  of  increase  should  be  proposed.  It 
is  my  conviction  that  this  decision  should 
be  based  on  a  determination  of  the 
amount  required  to  provide  Federal  em- 
ployees with  pay  comparable  to  that  in 
private  enterprise.  This  view  recognizes 
that  all  that  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees  have  ever  asked  of  their  Gov- 
ernment is  fair  and  timely  salary  pro- 
visions. 

My  motion  in  committee  to  amend 
H.R.  9883  to  provide  for  a  9-percent 
across-the-board  increase  was  approved 
by  the  committee  on  a  conclusiwi  that 
this  amount  of  increase  would  achieve 
reasonable  comparability. 

The  proposed  pay  increases  would  ap- 
ply to  slightly  more  than  1*72  million 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  9 -percent  raise  would  have  meant 
an  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $846 


miUion.  The  lesser  raise  will  cost  about 
$680  million.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
these  1  i/i  million  employees  are  the  peo- 
ple responsible  for  performing  the  tasks 
incident  to  an  annual  Federal  expendi- 
ture of  well  over  $70  billion.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  estimated  cost  is  a  complete- 
ly reasonable  price  to  pay  to  assure  fair 
compensation  to  a  group  of  employees 
who.  in  the  aggregate,  bear  so  great  a 
resp)onsibility. 

The  opposition  to  a  pay  increase  has 
been  based  primarily  on  two  arguments, 
neither  of  which,  to  me,  Is  persuasive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  administration 
has  argued  that  a  pay  increase  at  this 
time  would  have  an  imfavorable  effect  on 
its  anticipated  $4.2  billion  budget  surplus 
for  next  year.  Certainly,  there  csm  be 
no  argument  against  economical  govern- 
ment or  against  the  achievement  of  a 
budget  surplus  by  legitimate  economies. 
At  the  same  time,  reasonable  people  will 
agree,  I  think,  that  withholding  pay  from 
its  work  force  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  a  budget  surplus.  This  argument 
against  pay  increases  raises  a  serious 
question  whether  the  administration  may 
be  seeking  to  achieve  personal  objectives 
and  political  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  its  civilian  employees,  who  are  clearly 
entitled  to  a  salary  increase  at  this  time. 

The  second  major  argument  has  been 
that  all  efforts  to  adjust  Federal  salaries 
should  await  the  results  of  a  comparative 
study  of  Federal  and  private  industry 
salaries,  which  has  been  recently  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
This  argument,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  com- 
pletely specious  In  the  light  of  the  over- 
whelming evidence  which  shows  that 
Federal  employees  generally  are  now  far 
below  the  levels  of  comparable  salaries  in 
private  enterprise.  Administration  rep- 
resentatives who  now  oppose  pay  in- 
creases have  themselves  consistently 
maintained  that  the  Goverimient  has  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  recruiting  and  retain- 
ing competent  employees  in  the  Govern- 
ment because  of  disparities  in  pay.  In 
this  connection,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  in  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
Utilization  on  December  4,  1959,  stated: 

In  contrast,  statutory  Increases  In  the 
Classification  Act  pay  schedules  have  been 
much  less  frequent  and  have  usually  trailed 
far  behind  such  changes  In  Industry.  The 
result  has  been  an  almost  continuing  un- 
favorable competitive  position  In  the  labor 
market  for  the  kinds  and  quality  of  white 
collar  employees  needed  to  staff  the  varied 
and  complex  activities  of  our  Government. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  pur- 
pose, other  than  mere  delay,  would  be 
accomplished  by  awaiting  the  results  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  survey 
in  the  face  of  the  clear  evidence  we  have 
before  us. 

The  evidence  presented  during  the 
hearings  on  H.R.  9883  and  a  number  of 
companion  biUs  establishes  without  any 
doubt  that  immediate  and  substantial 
Federal  employee  salary  adjustments  are 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  in 
the  Government  and  fairness  to  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  evidence  clearly 
shows  that  (a)  Federal  employees  are 
substantially  below  the  level  of  the  na- 
tional econcwny;  (b)  that  tiie  salaries 
paid  Federal  employees  do  not  compare 
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favorably  to  salaries  paid  for  comparable 
work  In  private  enterprise;  and  (c)  that 
the  rates  of  salary  increases  for  Federal 
employees  have  lagged  far  behind  the 
rates  of  increases  in  private  enterprise 
over  a  period  of  years. 

The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  comparisons  which  were  presented 
during  the  committee  hearings  and 
which  convince  me  that  pay  increases 
are  justified  at  this  time. 

The  largest  single  group  of  employees 
in  the  postal  service  are  the  clerks  and 
letter  carriers.  The  responsibilities  of 
their  jobs  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  policemen  and  firemen.  Postal  clerks 
and  carriers  are  paid  in  a  salary  range 
of  from  $i.035  to  $4,875  per  year.  This 
is  generally  about  $1,000  a  year  below 
the  pay  ranges  of  policemen  and  firemen 
in  60  large  metropolitan  centers.  In  one 
of  the  largest  cities,  for  example,  police- 
men and  firemen  are  paid  in  a  range  of 
$6,396  to  $6,828,  roughly  $2,000  more  per 
year  than  postal  clerks  and  carriers. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  postal 
letter  carriers  is  $89.23.  A  recent  De- 
partment of  Labor  publication  shows 
that  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  pro- 
duction workers  in  various  industrial 
groups'  ranges  from  a  low  of  $91.30  to  a 
high  of  $118.13.  In  other  words,  in 
January  1960  the  lowest  paid  group  of 
industrial  workers  earned  $2  per  week 
more  on  the  average  than  did  the  postal 
employees.  The  highest  paid  group  of 
industrial  workers  earned  approximately 
30  percent  more  than  the  average  postal 
employee. 

The  same  unfavorable  comparison  is 
shown  between  Federal  employees  in  the 
classified  service  and  employees  on  com- 
parable jobs  in  private  enterprise.  For 
example,  evidence  has  been  presented  to 
sLow  that  in  10  selected  cities  in  the 
country  tabulating  machine  operators 
earn  an  average  of  from  $4,487  to  $5,321 
per  year.  Federal  employees  doing  the 
sume  kind  of  work  are  paid  $3,814  per 
year.  Draftsmen  in  private  industry 
earn  from  $5,686  to  $6,443  per  annum  as 
compared  to  Federal  pay  for  the  same 
work  of  $4,560  per  year. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  shows  that  guards  in  private  in- 
dustry in  various  cities  are  paid  at  rates 
ranging  from  $1.80  per  hour  to  $2.45  per 
hour.  The  entrance  pay  for  guards  in 
the  civilian  service  in  the  Government  is 
$1.57  per  hour  and  the  maximum  rate  a 
guard  can  earn  is  $1.84  per  hour. 

I  think  these  few  examples  of  com- 
parable salary  rates  are  suiBcient  to  show 
without  any  doubt  that  the  cmrent  rates 
of  pay  for  Federal  employees  are  sub- 
stantially below  those  of  comparable 
workers  in  private  enterprise.  Equally 
conclusive  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  show  that  the  salaries  paid  to  Federal 
workers  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increases  and  cost  of  living  and  as  a  re- 
sult it  is  now  necessary  for  far  too  many 
Federal  employees  to  accept  outside 
spare  time  employment  in  order  to  pro- 
vide their  families  with  the  necessities 
of  life. 

It  has  also  been  shown,  and  this  is 
admitted  by  administration  representa- 
tives, Uiat  a  great  deal  of  the  turnover 
of  technical  and  professional  people  in 
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the  Government  results  from  the  Gov- 
err  nenfs  inability  under  existing  salary 
sea  es  to  successfully  compete  with  pri- 
vat !  industry  for  the  services  of  those 
capible  and  well  qualified  necessary  to 
per  'orm  many  of  the  Government's 
fun  :tions. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  bill  in 
ord;r  to  recognize  fairly  and  equitably 
the  loyal,  devoted  service  of  the  Govern- 
rae:  it's  civilian  employees  by  giving  them 
paj  more  nearly  comparable  to  that  en- 
joy ?d  by  their  counterparts  in  private 
ent  ;rprise.  Favorable  action  would  f ur- 
the-  assure  the  Government's  ability  to 
rec  uit  and  retain  the  employees  who 
ha\c  the  qualifications  and  abilities  to 
car-y  out  the  important  responsibilities 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Government. 

/s  the  Congressional  Record  will 
shew.  I  was  the  first  Member  of  the 
Hoise  to  join  our  colleague,  Rcpresenta- 
tiv(  Thompson,  in  signing  the  discharge 
pet  tion  which  succeeded  in  bringing  this 
bil]  before  us.  a  discharge  petition  I  am 
gla  i  to  say  that  I  persuaded  many  other 
Members  of  the  House  also  to  sign.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  had  to  take  this 
un'isual  means  of  obtaining  signatures 
fron  a  majority  of  the  membership  in 
orcer  to  overcome  obstructions  to  the 
ore  erly  consideration  of  this  bill  under 
no  mal  procedures. 

'.  Tiose  of  us  who  favor  fair  treatment 
for  Uncle  Sam's  rank-and-file  employees 
have  had  to  wage  a  constant  battle 
agiiinst  an  imsympathetic  administra- 
tioi  which  flatly  opposes  pay  raises  for 
th(  average  worker.  This  has  been  the 
po  icy  from  President  Eisenhower  on 
do  vn.  Week  after  week,  we  sat  in  com- 
mi  ;tee  listening  to  the  pros  and  cons  on 
ths  legislation,  and  throughout  the 
pe  iod  of  the  hearings  there  was  a  con- 
stsnt  drumbeat  of  administration  prop- 
agiinda  against  any  pay  incrense  what- 
so<  ver. 

.  U  this  moment,  we  are  being  told  that 
if  ve  reduce  the  size  of  the  proposed  in- 
cr(  ase  even  further — say  to  5  percent — 
an!  perhaps  add  higher  postal  rates  to 
it,  there  is  a  possibility,  or  a  remote  out- 
sic  e  chance,  that  the  President  may  sign 
su  :h  a  bill.  It  is  all  very  nebulous.  Yet. 
all  of  the  time  we  were  considering  this 
lei  islation  in  committee,  the  admin- 
ist  ration  laid  down  a  flat  rule  of  no  raise 
at  all  for  the  rank-and-file  of  employees. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  no  administration 
hss  ever  worked  harder  at  tiTing  to 
ob  ;ain  pay  increases  for  the  policy- 
m  ikers  of  the  Government — particularly 
thjse  in  politically  appointive  offices. 
Tlie  top  level  of  civil  service,  in  these  re- 
ceit  years  of  the  Eisenhower  admlnis- 
triition.  has  been  changed  almost  en- 
tiiely  into  a  patronage  pool  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Career 
Government  employees  are  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  helps  to  have  Republi- 
ca  n  ties  if  they  expect  to  obtain  promo- 
te in  to  the  top  posts  in  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  career  service.  I  am  sure  if 
it  could  find  a  way  to  provide  pay  in- 
creases only  for  Government  employees 
in  so-called  policymaking  jobs — and 
urder  this  administration  that  covers  a 
miltitude  of  employees  with  political 
sponsorship — the  administration  would 


gladly  support  such  a  bill.  But  this 
bill — to  reward  the  entire  classified  and 
postal  services — is  bitterly  opposed  on 
grounds  that  the  cost  of  living  has  not 
risen  enough  since  the  last  pay  raise  to 
Justify  the  proposed  Increases  so  why 
enable  any  Government  worker  to  get 
ahead? 

When  organized  labor  was  fighting  for 
the  principle  of  wage  escalation  to  meet 
increases  in  living  costs,  many  of  the 
same  people  now  deciding  ix)llcy  for  this 
administration  bitterly  opposed  the  Idea 
as  something  right  out  of  Moscow.  Ac- 
tually, of  course,  coll^tive  bargaining  as 
we  know  it  is  the  farthest  thing  away 
from  the  Russian  system,  but  you  would 
not  think  so  to  hear  some  of  the  com- 
plaints about  unions — all  unions. 

It  is  now  an  accepted  part  of  our  in- 
dustrial economic  structure,  of  course, 
that  cost-of-living  increases  should  be 
rcfiected  in  wage  settlements.  But  that 
is  by  no  means  the  only  measure  of  Jus- 
tifiable wage  settlements  in  industry. 
Industry  and  labor  also  agree  on  in- 
creases reflecting  increased  productivity, 
on  increases  based  on  increased  com- 
I  l?xity  of  the  work,  on  increases  based 
on  higher  educational  requirements  or 
longer  periods  of  training  and  so  forth. 
Now  why  should  none  of  these  things 
bo  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  wages  of  our  Government 
tinployees?  According  to  the  adminis- 
tration, the  only  gage  should  be  living 
co.sts  I  disagree.  I  do  not  believe  we 
must  have  a  static  wage  structure  in 
Government  since  we  certainly  do  not 
have  one  in  any  other  field.  It  is  not 
enough,  under  the  American  system. 
that  a  worker  stay  even  with  his  earn- 
ing power  of  10  or  20  years  ago  in  terms 
of  real  Income.  Our  economy  has  pros- 
pered because  most  workers  steadily, 
over  the  years,  have  been  able  to  im- 
prove their  standard  of  living — whicli 
requires  increase  over  and  beyond  living 
cost  increases. 

In  the  postal  system,  I  can  say  from 
firsthand  knowledge  that  low  wages  are 
a  major  cause  of  poor  employee  morale 
and  much  turnover  in  personnel.  We 
are  forcing  out  good  people  who  had  in- 
tended to  make  their  careers  in  the 
postal  service.  They  cannot  afiord  to 
remain.  Those  who  take  pride  in  the 
service,  who  have  long  years  of  seniority, 
and  who  grew  up  in  the  post  oflBce  and 
have  developed  a  dedication  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  have  suffered  real  financial 
hardship  in  recent  years  as  workers  in 
other  fields  obtained,  through  collectivf? 
bargaining,  far  better  pay  scales  than 
the  postal  employee.  Many  postal  work- 
ers are  on  double  duty,  taking  other  off- 
hour  Jobs  in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 
This  is  not  fair  to  them  or  to  their  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  not  fair  to  the  taxpayer  who 
wants  and  expects  alert  and  wide  awake 
and  conscientious  service  from  the  post 
ofiQce. 

This  is  not  the  time,  perhaps,  to  go 
into  the  other  problems  of  the  postal 
people  under  the  weird  operational 
policies  now  in  effect,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  low  pay  in  comparison  to  other 
workers  plus  the  aggravations  of  trying 
to  keep  up  with  the  razzle-dazzle  of  post 
office  directive  and  guidelines  and  ex- 
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perimentation  in  mail  routing  poHcies — 
policies  which  seem  to  be  based  on  a 
piogram  of  change  merely  for  the  sake 
of  change — make  the  postal  service  a 
most  unhappy  place  these  days.  A  wage 
rai.se  will  help,  at  least,  to  make  it  a  little 
pleasanter  imtil  we  can  get  rid  of 
runglin;!  and  chaos  in  the  Department. 

For  the  career  classified  employee,  the 
.situation  has  not  been  quite  as  unhappy 
as  it  has  been  for  the  postal  employee  in 
! tcent  years.  The  people  brought  in  by 
the  Ei.senhower  administration  to  run  the 
other  Government  departments  nearly 
all  .started  out  on  the  assumption  that 
Government  workers  were  drones  and 
morons,  but  gradually  changed  their 
opinions  after  discovering  to  their  sur- 
prise the  quality  of  work  done  by  the 
career  employees  and  their  conscientious 
devotion  to  duty.  So  it  has  not  been 
fashionable  lately  in  most  agencies — as 
it  has  been  during  the  past  7  years  in  the 
Post  Office  Department — to  regard  the 
Government  employee  as  a  brainless, 
slipshod,  disinterested  worker.  Never- 
theless, Government  employment  has  not 
yet  been  restored  to  the  professional 
prestige  it  enjoyed  prior  to  this  adminis- 
tration, and  pay  scales  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rates  paid  to  people  with 
similar  skills  in  industry  and  the  pro- 
fessions. This  bill  now  before  us  will 
help  to  correct  some  of  the  inequality. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a  good  bill.  We  on 
the  committee  worked  long  and  hard  on 
it.  It  deserves  not  only  the  votes  it  will 
receive  to  assure  its  passage  here  today 
but  sufficient  additional  votes  to  show  we 
can  overcome  a  veto.  I  hope  every  Mem- 
ber who  sincerely  believes  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  done  by  our  classified 
and  pKJstal  employees  will  make  his  con- 
victions meaningful  by  supporting  this 
bill.  Regardless  of  our  pwlitics.  we  all 
know  how  devoted  our  postal  employees 
have  been  in  the  past — how  careful  and 
conscientious  and  dedicated  to  service. 
That  spirit  is  now  unfortunately  going 
out  of  the  postal  service — has  been  going 
out  of  the  service — because  of  the  way 
the  career  people  have  been  treated  by 
their  top  bosses  in  Washington.  Many 
postal  workers  more  and  more  take  the 
attitude  of  "What's  the  use?"  This 
trend  must  be  reversed.  The  place  to 
start  is  on  pay  scales — right  now.  I 
hope  with  new  leadership  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  we  can  take  care  of 
the  other  side  of  this  problem — the  op- 
erational chaos  and  bungling.  Congress 
cannot  solve  that  problem  right  now — 
the  voters  must  act  first.  But  we  will 
.solve  it.  I  hope,  next  year. 

Thank  you. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Under  the  rule  the  bill  is  considered 
as  having  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amendments  are  in  order  to  the  bill  ex- 
cept amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  such  amendments  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  aft«r  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 


"TITLZ  I — rOBTAL  MZLO  SEmVICB  BMPLOms 

"Short  title 
"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Postal    Employees    Salary   Increase    Act    of 

I960'. 


"Postal  field  service  schedule 

"Sec.  102.  The  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule contained  In  section  301(a)  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  145,  215;  39  U.S.C.  971 
(a)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  'PoHlnl  field  service  schedule 
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"Rural  carrier  schedule 
Sec.  103.   (a)    The  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  contained  in  section  302(a)    of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (72  Stnt.  145;  39  U.S.C.  972(a)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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•'(b)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (69  Stat.  119.  72  Stat.  146;  39  U.S.C. 
972(c)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$5,165 
during  the  period  referred  to  In  section 
304(c)  or  $5,035  thereafter'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'the  basic  salary  for  the  maxi- 


mum step  in  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  for 
a  route  sixty-one  miles  in  length'. 

"Fourth-class  office  schedule 
"Sec.  104.  The  Fourth-Class  Office  Sched- 
ule contained  in  section  303(a)  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  146;  39  U.S.C.  973(a)  i. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


'•  '.'ftfi-clnss  office  schedule 
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'Related     provisions    covering    postal    field 
service  employees 

'Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  146;  39  U.S,C.  »74(c)  ), 
is  hereby  repealed. 


"(b)  Section  401  of  such  Act.  as  amended 
(39  U.S.C.  981) .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Any  increase  In  basic  salary  granted 
by  law  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection   shall   not   be   deemed    to  be   an 
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equivalent  increase  In  bMlc  aaimrj  within 
the  meaning  of  cubseetion  (a)  o(  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"(c)  The  snniial  rate  of  basic  salary  ol 
any  oiBcer  or  employee  whose  basic  salary, 
immediately  prlOT  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsection,  is  at  a  rate  between  two 
scheduled  rates,  or  above  the  highest  sched- 
uled rate,  in  the  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule, the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or  the 
Fourth-Class  OflBce  Schedule,  whichever  may 
be  applicable.  Is  hereby  increased  by  an 
amount  eq^ud  to  the  amount  of  the  Increase 
made  by  this  title  In  the  next  lower  rate  of 
the  appropriate  level  In  such  schedule.  As 
used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'basic 
salary'  has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used 
in  the  Postal  Field  Service  Compensation 
Act  of  1935. 

"(d)  Section  204(b)  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service     Compensation     Act     of     1955.     as 

"  'Ora<lc 
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"(b)  The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
officers  and  employees  to  whom  this  section 
applies  shall  be  initially  adjusted  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
scheduled  or  longevity  rates  of  a  grade  in  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  he  shall  receive  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  at  the  corresponding 
scheduled  or  longevity  rate  in  effect  on  and 
after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  Inmfiediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  be- 
tween two  scheduled  or  two  longevity  rates, 
or  between  a  scheduled  and  a  longevity  rate, 
of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he  shall 
receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the 
higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection).  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is  re- 
ceiving basic  compensation  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  longevity  rate  of 
his  grade,  or  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  of  his  grade  if  there  is  no 
longevity  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
rate  which  he  received  Immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date.  Increased  by  an 
amoumt  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  increase 
made  by  this  section  in  the  maximum  lon- 
gevity rate,  or  the  maxlminn  scheduled  rate, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  his  grade  until  (A) 
he  leaves  such  position,  or  (B)  he  Is  entitled 
to  receive  basic  comi>en8atlon  at  a  higher 
rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  but,  when 
his  position  becomes  vacant,  the  rate  of  basic 
compensation  of  any  subsequent  appointee 
thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
such  Act,  as  amended. 

■'(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  receiving,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  2(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955,  an  existing 
aggregate  rate  at  ccaxipensatlon  determined 
under  section  a08(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111;  Public  Law  763.  Bghty- 


arfended    (39    UB-C.    964(b)),    Is   amended 
striking  out  'thirty*  wherever  appearing 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five', 
(e)   This  title  shall  have  the  same  force 
eOect  within  Ooam  as  within  other  pos- 
of  the  United  States. 
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II GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES  CFNERALLT 

"Short  title 
Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as   the 
F^eral    Emplojees   Salary   Increase   Act   of 
191  (0'. 

Silary  ijicrease  for  employees  subject  to 
Classification  Act  of  1949 
'Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
201;  5  use.  1113(b(  i,  is  amended  to  read 
as  ifollows : 

'(b)    The  compensation  schedule  fur  the 
General  Schedule  sliall  be  as  follows ; 
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th  rd  Congress) ,  plus  the  amount  of  the 
inirease  provided  by  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955  and 
by  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
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Increase  Act  of  1958,  be  shall  receive  an 
aggregate  rate  of  compensation  equal  to  the 
sum  of  (A)  his  existing  aggregate  rate  of 
compensation  determined  under  sxich  .■■ectlon 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  (B) 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  In- 
crease Act  of  1955.  (C)  the  amount  of  the 
Increase  provided  by  section  2  of  the  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958,  and 
(D)  tl^  amount  of  the  increase  made  by  this 
."^cction  in  the  m..x'mum  l-ncevlty  rat<-  cf  h:,s 
grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves  his  position,  or 
(11)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the 
operation  of  this  title  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  but,  when  such  position  be- 
comes vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  subsequent  appointee 
thereto  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  law,  Suhjpct  to 
clnuses  (i)  and  (11)  of  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
amount  of  the  increase  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  the 
pur]x>se«  of  section  208(b)  of  such  Act  of 
Septembr  1,  1954.  to  constitute  a  part  of  the 
existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensation  of 
such  employee, 

"Employees    subject    to   the   Foreign   Service 
Act  of  1946 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tluu  412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  USC.  867).  la  amended  by 
striking  out  '$19,250'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$19, 800'. 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  412 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 
'The  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign  Service 
olBcerK  within  each  of  the  other  classes  shall 
be  as  follows: 
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(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  415 
cf Jsuch  Act  (2?  U.S.C.  870)  is  amended  to 
re4d   as   follows:     'The   per   annum   rates   of 
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(d)    Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
and   Foreign   Service   staff  officers   and 
nlployees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
co|npensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  step 
les  provided  by  section  412  or  section  415 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  shall  re- 
baslc  compensation  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fedtive    date    of    this   section    at   the    corre- 
Bp><|nding  step  rate  as  provided  by  such  sec- 
412  or  415  as  amended  by  this  section. 


'E  nployees  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
nd  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Admintitra- 
1  ion 

Sic.  204.  (a)  Section  4103(b)  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code,  prescribing  the 
aniual  salary  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$19,580'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$21,345'. 


staff  officers  and  employees  within  each  class 
shall  be  as  follows: 
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"(b)  SecUon  4103(c)  of  such  UUe,  pre- 
scribing the  annual  salary  of  the  Deputy 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$18,480'  and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof 
$20,145*. 

"(c)  Section  4103(d)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Assistant  Chief 
Medical  Directors  and  the  directors  of  service 
or  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended — 

"  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$17,380°  and  inserting 
iu  lieu  thereof   $18,945';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$14,545  minimum  to 
$16,500  maximum'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$15,858  minimum  to  $17,985  maxi- 
mum'. 

"(d)  Section  4103(e)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Director  of 
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Nursing  Service  and  the  Deputy  Director  at 
Nursing  Service  oif  the  Depeu-tment  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$12,770  nxinimum  to 
$13,970  maximum'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$13,920  minimum  to  $15,230  maxi- 
mum'; and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$11,355  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$12,380  minimum  to  $13,685  maxi- 
mum'. 

"(e)  Section  4103(f)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  pharma- 
cist, the  chief  dietitian,  the  chief  physical 
therapist,  and  the  chief  occupational  ther- 
apist of  the  E>epartment  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  a 
chief  pharmacist,  a  chief  dietitian,  a  chief 
physical  therapist,  and  a  chief  occupational 
therapist.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
as  such,  the  chief  pharmacist  and  the  chief 
dietitian  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $13,920 
minimum  to  $15,230  maximum  a  year  and 
the  chief  physical  therapist  and  the  chief 
occupational  therapist  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
of  $12,380  minimum  to  $13,665  maximum  a 
year. 

"(f )  Section  4107  of  such  title,  relating  to 
the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  annual 
salary  of  certain  employees  of  the  Medical 
Service,  the  Dental  Service,  and  the  Nursing 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Admlni£traUon,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '§  4107,  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"  '(a)  The  grades  and  per  anniun  full-pay 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  paragraph 
( 1 1  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall  be  as 
follows : 

"'Medical  tervice 

"  Chief  grade,  $13,920  minimum  to  $15,230 
maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $12380  minimum  to  $13,686 
maximum. 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $10,785  minimum  to 
$12,090  maximvim. 

"'Full  grade,  $0,060  minimum  to  $10,390 
maximum. 

"  'Asaoclate  grade.  $7,665  minimum  to 
$8,975  maximum. 

"  'Jimlor  grade.  $7,095  minimum  to  $8,076 
maximum. 

"  'Dmtal  service 

"  'Chief  grade.  $13,920  minimum  to  $15,230 
maxlmtmi. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $12,380  minimum  to  $13,- 
685  maximum. 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $10,786  minimum  to 
$12,000  maximum. 

"  'Full  grade,  $9,080  minimum  to  $10,390 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  $7,665  mlnlmtma  to 
$8,975  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $7,095  minimum  to  $8,075 
maximum. 

"  'Nursing  service 

"  'Assistant  Director,  $9,080  mlnlmtmi  to 
$10,390  maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $7,665  minimum  to  $8,975 
maximum. 

'"Full  grade,  $6,525  minimum  to  $7,805 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  $5,675  minimum  to 
$6,720  maximimi.  •* 

"  'Junior  grade,  $4,825  minimum  to  $5,870 
maximum. 

"  'AdTninistration 

"  '(b)  Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  ntirses.' 

"(g)  Section  4108(d)  of  such  title,  pre- 
scribing the  maximum  amount  of  pay  and 
allowances  of  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
specialists   of  the   Department  of  Medicine 
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and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  Any  person,  rated  as  a  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  dental  specialist  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  pay,  an  allowance  equal  to 
15  per  centum  of  such  pay.  but  in  no  event 
shall  the  pay  plus  the  allowance  authorised 
by  this  subsection  exceed  $17,440  per  an- 
num." 

'  Agricultvral  stabilization  and  conservation 
ccrunty  comm.ittee  employees 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  The  rates  of  compensation 
of  persons  employed  by  the  county  conunlt- 
tees  established  pursviant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  &90h(b))  ahaU  be  in- 
creased by  amounts  eqttal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  the  increases  provided  by 
this  Act  for  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of 
pay. 

"(b)  (1)  Section  2  of  the  Civil  Service  Ee- 
tirement  Act.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2252),  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590h(b) ) ,  subject  to  the  foUowing  re- 
quirements: 

"  '(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prescribe  and  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  effecting  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
reepect  to  such  employees; 

"  '  ( 2 )  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  accept  the  certiflcation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee  with 
respect  to  service,  for  ptirpoees  of  this  Act, 
rendered  by  such  employees  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment:  and 

"  '(3)  Service  rendered  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment  as  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  established  purimant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  UB.C.  6e0h(b) ) 
shall  be  Included  In  computing  length  of 
creditable  service  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  only  (A)  if  the  employee  has  to  his  credit 
a  total  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  of 
allowable  service  tmder  this  Act  (Including 
service  allowable  under  this  amendment) 
and  (B)  if.  within  two  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment,  the  employee 
shall  have  deposited  with  interest  at  4  per 
centum  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947,  and 
3  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter,  com- 
pounded on  December  31  of  each  year,  to  the 
credit  of  the  fund,  a  simi  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  amounts  which  would  have 
been  deducted  from  his  basic  salary  during 
the  period  of  service  claimed  under  this  para- 
graph if  during  such  period  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.' 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  annuity  benefits  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ablUty  fund. 

"(c)  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Kmj^oyees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1054.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2001) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(d)  Persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  690h(b) )  shall, 
under  such  conditions  of  eligibility  as  tlie 
Conunlssion  by  regulation  may  prescribe, 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  "Hie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  and  Issue  sucli  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  means 
of  effecting  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  persons.' 


"(d)  SecUon  S  of  the  Fede.'ml  Bmployeee 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  190B  (5  UJ3.C.  3002) 
is  amended  by  arfrtiTig  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  (lowing  new  subsection : 

"  '(f )  Persons  employed  by  the  county  com- 
mittees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b) )  may,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  conditions  of  eligi- 
bility as  the  Commission  by  regulation  may 
prescribe,  enroll  in  an  approved  health  bene- 
fits plan  described  in  section  4  either  as  an 
individual  or  for  self  and  family,  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  apply  to  other 
employees  who  are  eligible  to  enroll  in  such  a 
plan  tmder  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  and  directed  to  pre- 
scribe and  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  i^rovlde  a  means  of  effecting  the 
application  and  operation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
persons.' 

"Employees  in  the  j%idicial  branch 
"Sec.  206,  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
whose  rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a 
of  section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  tiUe  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  the  third  sen- 
tence of  section  603,  section  604(a)(5),  or 
sections  672  to  675,  incltisive,  of  titie  28  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  107(a)  (6) 
of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1056.  as  anvended  (6 
XJS.C.  2a06(a)(6) ).  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  equal  to  the  increases  provided  by 
section  202  of  this  title  in  corresponding  rates 
of  compensation  paid  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  the  Classification  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended. 

"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  appli- 
cable law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  pay- 
able to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the  additional 
basic  compensation  provided  by  this  titie. 

"(c)  Section  768(e)  of  tiUe  28  of  th* 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  com- 
pensation of  court  reporters  for  district 
courts)  la  amended  by  striking  out  '$7,006' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$7,7t6'. 

'Employees  in  the  legislative  broncH 
"Sk.  207.  (a)  Each  officer  and  employee  In 
or  tinder  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  in- 
creased by  section  6  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  paid  additional  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  9  per  centiun  of  his 
gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  compensa- 
tion plus  additional  compensation  authorized 
bylaw). 

"(b)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Senator  is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  Jtily  1.  1960.  to  the 
lowest  multiple  of  $60  which  will  provide 
a  gross  rate  of  compensation  not  less  than 
the  gross  rate  such  employee  was  receiving 
inunedlately  prior  thereto,  except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  employee  if  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Senator  by 
whom  such  employee  Is  employed  notifies  the 
disbtirslng  office  of  the  Senate  in  writing  that 
he  does  not  wish  such  provisions  to  apply  to 
such  employee.  In  any  case  in  which,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  time  within  which  a  Sen- 
ator may  give  notice  under  this  subsection, 
such  Senator  is  deceased  such  notice  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (d) ,  the  rates  of  gross 
compensation  of  each  of  the  elected  officers 
of  the  Senate  (^cept  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  Senate) ,  the  Parliamentarian  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Legislative  Ootmael  of  the  Senate, 
the  Senior  Counsel  in  the  Office  of  the  Legis- 
lative Ooonsel  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chief 
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Clerk  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  increased  by 
9  per  centiun. 

"(d)  The  paragraph  imposing  lixnitatioiiB 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  under 
the  heading  'SENATE'  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956  (69  Stat.  510:  Public 
Law  242,  Eighty-fourth  Congress) ,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"  'No  officer  or  employee  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  $8,880  per  annum,  or  gross 
compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $17,900 
per  annum,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployees whose  rates  of  compensation  are  sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  proTlded  by  the 
amendments  made  by  subeections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  section  207  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  I960.' 

"(e)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  is  hereby  Increased  by  9  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation is  subject  to  such  limitation. 

"(f)  The  official  reporters  of  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Senate  and  their  employ- 
ees shall  be  considered  to  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees in  or  under  the  legislative  branch 
ot  the  Government  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a). 

"(g)  The  paragraph  relating  to  rates  at 
compensation  of  eniployees  of  committees  of 
the  Senate,  contained  In  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1956,  as  amended  (69  Stat. 
506;  Public  Law  242.  Eighty-fourth  Con- 
grefls).  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
'$8,040  per  annum'  and  inserting  'any  amount 
which,  together  with  additional  compensa- 
tion authorized  by  law.  will  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  for  grade  16  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1940,  aa  amended',  (2)  by  striking  out  '$8,460 
per  annum'  and  inserting  'any  amount 
which,  together  with  additional  compensa- 
tion authCM-lzed  by  law,  will  not  exceed  the 
maximum  rate  authorized  fc«>  grade  17  of 
the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act',  and  (3) 
by  striking  out  '$8,880  per  annum'  and  in- 
serting 'any  amount  which,  together  with  ad- 
ditional compensation  authorized  by  law. 
will  not  exceed  the  maxim\im  rate  authorized 
by  the  General  Schedule  of  such  Act'. 

"(h)(1)  The  second  proviso  In  the  para- 
graph relating  to  the  authority  of  Senators 
to  rearrange  the  basic  salaries  of  employees 
in  their  res{>ective  offices  which  appears  in 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1947,  as  amended  (2  UJS.C.  60f ) .  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'Provided,  That  no  salary 
shall  be  fixed  under  this  section  at  a  basic 
rate  of  more  than  $5,100  per  annum,  except 
that  (1)  the  salary  of  one  employee  may  be 
fixed  at  a  bcislc  rate  which,  together  with  ad- 
ditional compensation  authorized  by  law,  will 
not  exceed  the  maximum  rate  provided  by 
the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  (2)  the  salary  of  one 
other  employee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate 
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wl:lch,  together  with  additional  compensa- 
tion authOTls»d  by  law,  will  not  exceed  the 
ml  xlmum  rate  provided  for  grade  17  of  such 
BClLedule,  and  (3)  the  salary  of  one  other 
enployee  may  be  fixed  at  a  basic  rate  which, 
tO(  ;ether  with  additional  compensation  au- 
th  >rlzed  by  law,  will  not  exceed  the  maxi- 
mum rate  provided  for  grade  16  of  such 
sol  ledule'. 

"(2)  The  basic  clerk  hire  allowance  of 
ea:h  Senator  is  Increased  by  $1,020. 

'(1)  The  basic  compensation  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistants  to  the  Speaker,  Ma- 
joilty  Leader,  Minority  Leader,  Majority 
W  lip,  and  Minority  Whip,  and  of  the  Ad- 
ml  nlstratlve  Assistant  to  any  Member  of  the 
He  use  who  has  served  as  Speaker  of  the 
He  use,  shall  be  at  a  per  annum  basic  rate 
wMch,  together  with  additional  compensa- 
tlcn  authorized  by  law,  is  equal  to  the 
mi  ximum  rate  authorized  by  the  Classiflca- 
ticn  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(J)  Section  202(e)  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
ori  ;anizatlon  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (2 
U.  J.C.  72a(e)).  is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
ovit  '$8,880'  where  it  first  appears  In  such 
su  jsectlon  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
highest  amount  which,  together  with  addi- 
tic  nal  compensation  authorized  by  law,  will 
nc  b  exceed  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by 
th;  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,' 
ana  (2)  by  striking  out  '$8,880'  at  the  sec- 
ond place  where  it  appears  in  such  subeec- 
tlc  n  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  high- 
est amoimt  which,  together  with  additional 
CO  npensatlon  authorized  by  law,  will  not  ex- 
ce(d  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by  the 
CI  Lsslflcation  Act  of  1940,  as  amended'. 

'(k)(l)  This  subsection  Ls  enacted  as  an 
exsrclse  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
H(>use  of  Representatives  with  full  recognl- 
tl(  n  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  change  the  rule 
amended  by  this  subsection  at  any  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

'(2)  Clause  28(c)  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
(A )  by  striking  out  '$8,880'  where  it  first  ap- 
peirs  in  such  clause  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thsreof  'the  highest  amount  which,  together 
wi  th  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
lau,  will  not  exceed  the  maxlmiun  rate  au- 
th}rlzed  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.'  and  (B)  by  striking  out  '$8,880' 
at  the  second  place  where  it  appears  In  such 
cluuse  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the 
highest  amount  which,  together  with  addl- 
tl(  nal  compensation  authorized  by  law,  will 
nc  t  exceed  the  maximum  rate  authorized  by 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended'. 

'(1)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  compensation  is 
dli  ibiu-sed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
ret  entatives  and  is  not  Increased  automati- 
cally, or  is  not  permitted  to  be  Increased 
ad  tnlnistratively.  by  reason  of  any  other  pro- 
vliiion  of  this  section,  shall  receive  addi- 
tiimal  compensation  at  the  rate  of  9  per 
ce  itum  of  the  rate  of  his  total  annual  com- 
pensation  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
eflectlve  date  of  this  section. 

'(m)  The  limitations  on  gross  rate  per 
th  ausand  and  gross  rate  per  hour  per  person 
pravided  by  applicable  law  on  the  effective 
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date  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  fold- 
ing of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  hereby  Increased  by 
9  per  centum.  The  amount  of  each  such 
increase  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and  over  as  a 
whole  cent. 

"(n)  The  additional  compensation  pro- 
vided by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a 
part  of  basic  compensation  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S  C. 
2251  and  the  following). 

"TTrLX    in GEKnCRAL     PROVISIONS 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 

"Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"Effective  date 

"Sec.  302.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  July  1.  1960." 

Mr.  MORRISON  (interrupting  the 
reading  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  reported  bill  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HAT.T.KCK.  Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  for 
the  present,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  MORRISON  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  reported  bill  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  offer  a  substi- 
tute for  the  committee  amendment, 
which  Is  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee    amendnwnt    offered    by    Mr. 

MoRiusoN  as  a  substitute  to  the  committee 
amendment:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


TITLE     I- 


SALAXT     ADJUSTMXMTB     FOB    COVKSN- 
IIXJNT    EMFIX}TEIB 


•Part  A — Postal  field  service  employees 
"Short  Title 

"Sec.  101.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Postal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
I960'. 

"Postal  Field  Service  Schedule 

"Sec.  102.  The  Postal  Field  Service  Sched- 
ule contained  in  section  301(a)  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of  1955,  aa 
amended  (72  Stat.  145,215:  39  UJB.C.  971(a) ), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


I'or  itninim  i:it<'s  iiii'l  ^lops 


r,  560 
8,320 
9,160 
10.075 
11,075 
12.205 
13,605 
15,165 
16,686 
17,200 


r.«20 
8,  605 
9,470 
10,410 
11,440 
12,  570 
13,870 
15,  625 
16,945 


$8,080 
8,890 
9,780 
10,  745 
11,805 
12,  9.^5 
14,235 
1.5,885 
17,095 


$»,340 
9.176 
10,090 
11,080 
12, 170 
13,300 
14.  600 
IC,  245 


$8,600 
9.460 
10.400 
11,415 
12,535 
13,6(55 
14,965 
16,605 


--I- 


$8,860 
9,  745 
10,710 
11,750 
12,900 
14,030 
15.330 
16,965 


$9,120 
10,  o;«) 
11.0211 
12.085 
13. 265 
14,  395 
16,  695 
16,965 
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"Rural  Carrier  Schedule 

"Sec.  103.  (a)   The  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  contained  in  section  302(a)  of  such  Act,  as  amended  (72  Stat.  145;  89  U5.C.  972(a) ),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'•  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE 

**  "Per  annum  rates  and  steps 
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1                1                1               1                 i 

•*  '1  Basic  oompensatlon  authorized  for  tlic  rtpular  carrier.' 

"(b)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (69  Stat.  119.  72  Stat,  145;  39  U.S.C.  972  (c)),  is  amended  by  striking  out  '$5,165  during 
the  period  referred  to  In  section  304(c)  or  $5,035  thereafter'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'the  basic  salary  for  the  maximum  step  in  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  for  a  route  sixty-one  miles  in  length'. 

"Fourth-class  ofllce  schedule 
"Sec.  104.  The  Fourth-Class  Office  Schedule  contained  in  section  30S(a)  of  such  Act.  as  amended  (72  Stat.  146;  30  U.S.C.  973(a)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

" 'FOUKTII-rL.^SS  OFFICE  SCHEDULE 


<<r<jss  ri't»:!pt." 

Fit  annum  rates  and  stops 
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Gross  receipts 

Per  annum  rates  and  sU-i^s 
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Jl  Xm  to  $1,499.93 

$2,979 
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$3,177 
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$3,276 
3.000 
2,459 
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$3,375 
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1,905 

$3,474 
3,180 
2.609 
2.022 

$3,  573 
3.270 
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2,  079 

$250  to  $349.99 

$1,  242 
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$1,282 

1,026 
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$1,322 
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$1,362 
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1  185 
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$100  to  $199.99 

889 

$350  to  $5irt(  99 

Under  $100 

591' 

"Related  Provisions  Covering  Postal  Field 
Service  Employees 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  304(c)  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  (72  Stat.  146;  39  U.S.C.  974(c)). 
is  hereby  repealed. 

"(b)  Section  401  of  such  Act,  as  amended 
(39  VS.C.  981),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsection: 

"  '(d)  Any  Increase  in  basic  salary  granted 
by  law  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  in  basic  salary  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion.' 

"(c)  The  annual  rate  of  basic  salary  of  any 
ofBcer  or  employee  whose  basic  salEiry,  Im- 


mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection,  Is  at  a  rate  between  two  sched- 
uled rates,  or  above  the  highest  scheduled 
rate,  in  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule. 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule,  or  the  Foiu^h- 
Class  Office  Schedule,  whichever  may  be  ap- 
plicable, is  hereby  increased  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  increase  made 
by  this  part  in  the  next  lower  rate  of  the 
appropriate  level  In  such  schedule.  As  used 
in  this  subsection,  the  term  'basic  salary* 
has  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Compensation  Act  of 
1955. 
"(d)   This  part  shall  have  the  same  force 


and    effect    within    Guam    as    within    other 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 
"Part  B — Gor^emment  employees  generally 
"Short  Title 

"Skc.  111.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal   Employees   Salary   Increase   Act   of 
i960'. 
"Salary  Increase  for  Employees  Subject  to 
Classification  Act  of  1949 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  e03(b)  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended  (72  Stat. 
203;  6  n.S.C.  1118(b) ),  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  The  compensation  schedule  for  the 
General  Schedule  shall  be  as  follows: 


"  'Grade  Per  annum  r;itep 

Cr.>;-1 $.3,185  $3,290  $3,395  $3.  .-iOO  $3,'05  $3,710  $3,  SIS 

O.S-2 3,SO0  .\ri05  3.710  3.815  3,920  4.02.')  4.130 

0,S-3 3.7fiO  3.8f>5  3.970  4,07.')  4,  IHO  4.28,'i  4,390 

(>.'<-4.... 4,040  4,145  4,250  4, 3S5  4,4ti0  4,  .Vk5  4.670 

ftS-5 4.345  4,510  4,  r,75  4.840  5,  OO.-^  5,170  5, 33.'i 

O.S-K 1830  4,U<\')  .Mf)0  .1,325  6.490  \(\.'>5  6,820 

nS-7 5.3.W  5.520  .l.fA-;  .'..S.'-fl  fi.015  fi.  180  6.345 

O.N-g.... .  5.8J15  fi.aV)  fi.215  f...380  t\f.4.'i  e,.710  fi.  87.". 

(.iS-9 6.435  6.600  6,765  6,930  7,()'jj  7, 2R0  7,425 


GS-10-. 
OS-U.. 
OS-12.. 
G8-1S.. 
GS-I4.. 
03-15.. 
OS-lfi.. 
OS-17.. 

as-18-. 


'Grade 


Per  anum  rates 

$f),995    $7,160    $7,325     $7,490    $7,655 


7,500 
8.955 
10,fi35 
12,  210 
13,730 
15,  2.15 
16,630 
18,500 


7,820 
9,215 
10,896 
12,  470 
14,055 
15,  515 
16,790 


8,080 
9,475 
11,155 
12,730 
14,380 
1.1. 775 
17.050 


8,340 
9,735 
11.415 
12.990 
14,  705 
IR,  035 
17,  310 


8.600 
9,995 
11,675 
13, 260 
15,030 
16.295 
17.570 


$7,  820  $7, 985 

fi.V'O      

10.255      

11.935      

13,510 


"(b)  The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of 
officers  and  employees  to  whom  this  section 
applies  shall  be  initially  adjusted  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiv- 
ing basic  compensation  immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  one 
of  the  scheduled  or  longevity  rates  of  a  grade 
in  the  General  Schedule  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949.  aa  amended,  he  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  correspond- 
ing scheduled  or  longevity  rate  in  effect  on 
and  after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiv- 
ing basic  compensation  Immediately  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  section  at  a  rate 
between  two  scheduled  or  two  longevity 
rates,  or  between  a  scheduled  and  a  longevity 
rate,  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at 


the  higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  (other  than 
an  officer  or  employee  subject  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  subsection),  Immettlately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  section.  Is  receiving 
basic  compensation  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
the  maximum  longevity  rate  of  his  grade, 
or  in  excess  of  the  maximtmi  scheduled  rate 
of  his  grade  if  there  is  no  longevity  rate  for 
his  grade,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  which  he 
received  immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
date.  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  increase  made  by  this  section 
in  the  maximum  longevity  rate,  or  the  maxi- 
mum scheduled  rate,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  his  grade  until  (A)  he  leaves  such  posi- 
tion, or  (B)   he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic 


compensation  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  the  Classification  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended;  but,  when  his  position 
becomes  vacant,  the  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  any  subsequent  appointee  thereto 
shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  such  Act, 
as  amended. 

"(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  receiving,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (4) 
of  section  2(b)  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955,  an  existing  ag- 
gregate rate  of  compensation  determined 
under  section  208 (b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111;  Public  Law  763, 
Eighty-third  Congress),  plus  the  amount  of 
the  Increase  provided  by  section  2  of  tha 
Federal   Employees  Salary  Increase   Act   of 


U' 


12722 


CO> 


1955  and  by  section  2  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958,  he  shall 
receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  compensation 
equal  to  the  sum  of  (A)  his  existing  aggre- 
gate rate  of  compensation  determined  under 
such  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September 
1,  1954,  (B)  the  amount  of  the  Increase  pro- 
vided by  section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Increase  Act  of  1955,  (C)  the  amount 
of  the  increase  provided  by  section  2  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act 
1958,  and  (D)  the  amount  of  the  Incre 
made  by  this  section  in  the  maximum 
longevity    rate    of    his    grade,    until    (1)    he 
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eaves  his  position,  or  (11)  he  Is  entitled  to 
-ecelve  aggregate  compenfation  at  a  higher 
■ate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  title 
)r  any  other  provision  of  law;  but,  when 
luch  position  becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate 
■ate  of  compensation  of  any  subsequent  ap- 
x)lntee  thereto  shall  be  flxed  in  accordance 
vith  applicable  provisions  of  law.  Subject 
;o  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  the  Immediately 
jrecedlng  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  the 
imount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this 
lectlon  shall  be  held  and  considered  for  t>ie 
mrposes  of  section  208(b)  of  such  Act  of 
September   1,   1954,   to   constitute  a   part  of 


1",  2.-^>  .$r<.  r,.-.o 

1".  i.TV  17.  Otil 

M.,JI(>  U.i*M 
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"(c)   The  second  sentence  of  section  415  ol 
officers  and  employees  within  each  class  shall 


such  Act  (22  U.S.C.  870)    is  amended  t<i  read   as  follows:   'The  per  annum  rates  of  staff 
be  as  follows; 
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"(d)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  offi- 
cers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  step 
rates  provided  by  section  412  or  section  415 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  shall 
receive  basic  compensation  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  at  the  corre- 
sponding step  rate  as  provided  by  such  sec- 
tion 412  or  415  as  amended  by  this  section. 

'Employees  In  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Section  4103(b)  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  relating  to  the  an- 
nual salary  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '»19,580'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof '$21,050'. 

"(b)  Section  4103(c)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salary  of  the  Deputy  Chief 
Medical  Director  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, is  amended  by  striking  out  '818,480' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$19,870'. 

"(c)  Section  4103(d)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Assistant 
Chief  Medical  Directors  and  the  directors  of 
service  or  chiefs  of  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration.  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$17,380'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '$18,685';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$14,545  minimum  to 
$16,500  maximum'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$15,640  minimum  to  $17,740  maxi- 
mum'. 

"(d)  Section  4103(e)  of  such  title,  relat- 
ing to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  Director  of 
Nursing  Service  and  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Nursing  Service  of  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '$12,770  minimum  to 
$13,970  maximum'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$13,730  minimum  to  $15,030  maxl- 
miun':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '$11,355  mlninnim  to 
$ll!.555  maximum'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$12,210  minimum  to  $13,510  maxi- 
mum'. 

••(e)  Section  4103(f)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  the  annual  salaries  of  the  chief  i^arma- 
cist,  the  chief  dietitian,  the  chief  physical 
therapist,  and  the  chief  occupational  ther- 
apist of   the   Department  of   Medicine   and 


i.v, 

It.  iitii 

i|.  i':."i 

.<»  11 

11)  INo 

i<«i 

♦.  J.{.5 
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the  existing  aggregate  rate  of  compensation 
of  such  employee. 

"Employees  Subject  to  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946 

"Sec.  113.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  867),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$19,250^  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$19,800'. 

"(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  412 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
The  per  annum  salaries  of  Foreign  Service 
officers  within  each  of  the  other  classes  sh:ill 
be  as  follows: 
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lurgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,   is 
1, mended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(f)  The  Administrator  may  appoint  a 
( hlef  pharmacist,  a  chief  dietitian,  a  chief 
lihyslcal  therapist,  and  a  chief  occupational 
1  heraplst.  During  the  period  of  his  service 
IS  such,  the  chief  pharmacist  and  the  chief 
<Lietitlan  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  $13,730 
ininlmoim  to  $15,030  maximum  a  year  and  the 
(hlef  physical  therapist  and  the  chief  oc- 
( upatlonal  therapist  shall  be  paid  a  salary 
(If  $12,210  minimum  to  $13,510  maximum  a 
ear." 

'(fi  Section  41071  a  I  of  such  title,  relating 
lo  the  maximum  and  minimum  rates  of  an- 
nual salary  of  certain  employees  of  the  Medl- 
lal  Service,  the  DenUl  Service,  and  the 
llurslng  Service  of  the  Department  of  Medl- 
<ine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnLs- 
ijratlon.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'.5  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 
"     '(a)   The  grades  and  per  annum  full-pay 
ranges  for  positions  provided   In   paragraph 
I  1)   of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall  be   a.s 
Hollows: 

'•  'Medical  Service 

"  Chief  grade,  $13,730  minimum  to  $15,030 
i^axlmum. 

'•  'Senior  grade.  $12,210  minimum  to  $13,510 
ipaxlmum. 

"  Intermediate  grade,  $10,635  minimum  to 
1(11,935  maximum. 

"  'Full   grade.   $8,955   minimum   to  $10,255 
ipaxlmum. 

'Associate     grade,    $7,560     minimum     to 
^,860  maximum. 

'Junior  grade,  $6,995  minimum  to  $7,985 
ijiaximum. 

"  'Dental  Service 

'Chief  grade,  $13,730  minimum  to  $15,030 
itiaximum. 

'Senior  grade,  $12,210  minimum  to  $13,510 
i^axlmum. 

•Intermediate  grade,  $10,635  minimum  to 
$|l  1,935  maximum. 

"  'Full  grade,   $8,955  minimum   to  $10,255 
i^axlmum. 

'Associate     grade,     $7,560     minimum     to 
$3,860  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $6,995  minimum  to  $7,985 
i^aximum. 

"  'Nursing  Service 

["'Assistant  Director,  $8,955  minimum   to 
$|1 0,255  maximum. 

'  'Senior  grade,  $7,560  minimum  to  $8,860 
n  laximum. 

"'Pull  grade,   $6,435  minimum  to  $7,425 
D  lazlmxun. 
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"Associnte  griide,  $.5,600  minimum  to 
$«.630  maximum. 

"  Junior  grade,  $4,760  minimum  to  $5,790 

ni.iximum. 

"  'Administration 

"  lb)  Notwithstanding  any  law.  Executive 
order,  or  regulation,  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation  the  hours  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  and  leaves  of  absence 
of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses.' 

■■|?)  Section  4108(d)  of  such  title,  pre- 
scribing' the  maximum  amount  of  pay  and 
allowances  of  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
speciall.sts  of  the  Department  of  Mpdlclne  and 
Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"id)  Any  jjcrson.  rated  as  a  medical,  sur- 
gical, or  dentiil  specialist  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  receive,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  basic  pay.  an  allowance  equal  to 
15  per  centum  of  such  pay,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  pay  plus  the  allowance  authorized 
by  this  subsection  exceed  $17,200  per  annum  ' 

•Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  Employees 
•Sec.  115.  (a)  The  rates  of  compensation 
of  persons  employed  by  the  county  commit- 
tees established  pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  )  shall  be  In- 
creased by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  the  increases  provided  by 
this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of  compen- 
sation in  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of 
pay. 

••(b)(1)  Section  2  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2252).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'•  '(h)  This  Act  shall  apply  to  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
use.  590h|b)),  subject  to  the  following 
requirements: 

'•'(1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  prescribe  and  issue 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  effecting  the  application  and 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  employees; 

"'(2)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  accept  the  certification  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designee  with 
respect  to  service,  for  purposes  of  this  Act, 
rendered  by  such  employees  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment;  and 


"  (3)  Service  rendered  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment  as  an  employee 
of  a  county  committee  established  pursuant 
to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b) ) 
shall  be  Included  in  computing  length  of 
creditable  service  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  only  (A)  if  the  employee  has  to  his 
credit  a  total  period  of  not  less  than  five 
years  of  allowable  service  under  this  Act  (In- 
cluding service  allowable  tinder  this  amend- 
ment) and  (B)  if,  within  two  years  aft«r  the 
effective  date  of  this  amendment,  the  em- 
ployee shall  have  deposited  with  interest  at  4 
j)er  centum  per  annum  to  December  31,  1947, 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum  thereafter, 
compounded  on  December  31  of  each  year, 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  of  the  amount.s  which  would 
have  been  deducted  from  his  ba.sic  salary 
during  the  perlcxl  of  service  clnlmed  under 
this  paragraph  If  diu-lng  such  period  he  had 
been  subject  to  this  Act.' 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  annuity  benefits  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  recultlng  from  the 
operation  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid 
from  the  civil  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fund. 

•(c)  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
1 5  use.  2091).  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  svib- 
sectlon : 

"•(d)  Persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8ib)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  shall, 
under  such  conditions  of  eligibility  as  the 
Commission  by  regulation  may  prescribe, 
come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  and  Issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  means 
of  effecting  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  such  persons.' 

■Id)  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefit*  Act  of  1959  (5  U.SC.  30021 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•■'(f)  Persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8ibi  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)  )  may.  In 
such  manner  and  under  such  conditions  of 
eligibility  as  the  Commission  by  regulation 
may  prescribe,  enroll  In  an  approved  health 
benefits  plan  described  in  section  4  either 
as  an  Individual  or  for  self  and  family, 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as 
apply  to  other  employees  who  are  eligible 
to  enroll  In  such  a  plan  under  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prescribe  and  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
means  of  effecting  the  application  and  oper- 
ation of  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  persons. • 

•'Employees  In  the  Judicial  Branch 
"Sec.  116.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
s.ttion  of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under 
the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
."cctlon  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJ3.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  thli-xl  sentence  of 
.•section  603.  section  604(a)(5).  or  sections 
C7'2  to  675,  inclusive,  of  Utle  28  of  the  United 
.States  Code,  or  section  107(a)  (6)  of  the  Act 
'•I  July  31,  1956,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2203 (a)  (6)),  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amounts  equal  to  the  Increases  provided  by 
section  612  of  this  part  In  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  paid  to  officers  and 
employees  subject  to  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended. 

•'lb)  The  limitations  provided  by  appllca- 
bio  law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 


with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  pay- 
able to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
the  amounts  necessary  to  pay  the  additional 
basic  compensation  provided  by  this  part. 
"(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  (relating  to  the  compen- 
sation of  coiurt  reporters  for  district  courts) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  '$7,095'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$7,630'. 

"Employees  In  the  Legislative  Branch 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  Each  officer  and  employee 
in  or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  whose  rate  of  compensation  is 
Increased  by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Pay  Act  of  1946  shall  be  paid  addi- 
tional compensation  at  the  rate  of  7.5  per 
centum  of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation 
(basic  compensation  plus  additional  com- 
pensation  authorized  by   law). 

"(b)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee In  the  office  of  a  Senator  is  hereby 
adjusted,  effective  on  July  1,  1960,  to  the 
lowest  multiple  of  $60  which  will  provide  a 
gross  rate  of  compensation  not  less  than  the 
gross  rate  such  employee  was  receiving  im- 
mediately prior  thereto,  except  that  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  In  the  case  of  any  employee  If  on 
or  before  the  fifteenth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Senator 
by  whom  such  employee  is  employed  notifies 
the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In  writing 
that  he  does  not  wish  such  provisions  to 
apply  to  such  employee.  In  any  case  In 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  within 
which  a  Senator  may  give  notice  under  this 
subsection,  such  Senator  Is  deceased  such 
notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  the  provision  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  ( d ) ,  the  rates  of  gross 
compensation  of  each  of  the  elected  officers 
of  the  Senate  (except  the  Presiding  Officer 
of  the  Senate),  the  Parliamentarian  of  the 
Senate,  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senior  Counsel  In  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  Senate  are  hereby  in- 
creased by  7.5  per  centvun. 

•■  ( d )  The  paragraph  imposing  limitations 
on  basic  and  gross  compensation  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate  appearing  un- 
der the  heading  'SENATE'  in  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Act,  1956  (69  Stat.  510;  Pub- 
lic Law  242,  Eighty-fourth  Congress),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'  "No  officer  or  employee  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  paid  basic  compensation  at  a 
rate  In  excess  of  $8,800  per  annum,  or  gross 
compensation  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $17,525 
per  annum,  unless  expressly  authorized  by 
law  ' 

•'(e)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hoiu" 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  is  hereby  Increased  by  7.5  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  employees  whose  compen- 
sation is  subject  to  such  limitation. 

"(f)  The  official  reporters  of  proceedings 
and  debates  of  the  Senate  and  their  em- 
ployees shall  be  considered  to  be  officers  or 
employers  in  or  under  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a) . 

"(g)  Each  officer  or  employee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  compensation  is 
disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  it  Is  not  Increased  auto- 
matically, or  is  not  permitted  to  be  Increased 
administratively,  by  reason  of  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  shall  receive  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  7.5  per  centum 
of  the  rate  of  his  total  annual  compensation 
In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section. 


"(h)  The  limitations  on  gross  rate  per 
thousand  and  gross  rate  per  hour  per  person 
provided  by  applicable  law  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  fold- 
ing of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  hereby  Increased  by 
7.5  per  centum.  The  amount  of  each  such 
increase  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent,  counting  one-half  cent  and  over  as  a 
whole  cent. 

"(1)  The  additional  compensation  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of 
h&sic  compensation  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  (5  U.S.C.  2251 
and  the  following) . 

"Pan  C — General  Prolusions 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
■'Sec.  121.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  title  11. 

"Effective  Date 

"Sec.  122.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
title  and  the  provisions  of  section  201  shall 
become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  Julv  1. 
1960. 

"TITLE    U— EXECUTIVE   AND    SUPEXGRADE 
POSITIONS 

•  Sec.  201.  The  Federal  Executive  Pay  Act 
of  1956  be  amended  as  follows: 

••(1)  Section  106(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subparagraph  after  sub- 
paragraph (45)  : 

'•'(46)  Legal  adviser,  solicitor,  or  general 
counsel  of  an  executive  department  (exclud- 
ing the  Department  of  Justice) '. 

■•(2)  Section  106(b)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  present  subparagraph  (9)  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(9)  General  counsel  of  a  military  de- 
partment'. 

"Sec.  202.  There  shall  be  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Edu(;ation,  and  Welfare  an 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed, with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  the  classified  civil  service,  who 
shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  and  whose  annual  rate  of 
basic  compensation  shall  be  $19,000. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section 
505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
'fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine'  and  in- 
serting 'fourteen  hundred  and  nine',  (2)  by 
striking  out  'three  hundred  and  seventy- 
one'  and  inserting  'three  hundred  and  sixty- 
three',  and  (3)  by  striking  out  'one  hundred 
and  fifty-three*  and  inserting  'one  hundred 
and  fifty-two'. 

"(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"'(1)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Is  authorized,  subject  to  the  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  this  Act.  to 
place  a  total  of  two  positions  in  grade  18. 
ten  positions  In  grade  17.  and  thirteen  posi- 
tions In  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule. 
Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  positions  authorized  to  be  placed 
in  such  grades  by  subsection   (b).'" 

Mr.  MORRISON  (during  the  reading 
of  the  amendment).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  substitute  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  the  rest 
of  it  is.  just  briefly? 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  If  the  gentleman 
had  remained  here  during  general  de- 
bate he  would  have  heard  it.  It  was  de- 
bated for  2  hours,  and  we  told  exactly 
what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  heard 
it  all  right,  but  it  was  kind  of  difficult  to 
understand  the  way  you  put  it. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  will  try  to  do  bet- 
ter next  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  not  take  up  the  Committee's  time. 
I  am  sure  they  have  heard  everything 
contained  in  this  substitute  amendment. 
It  in  effect  changes  the  amount  of  the 
pay  raise  from  9  percent  across  the 
board  to  7.5  percent  across  the  board 
salary  raise  for  all  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison] 
as  a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  motion  comes 
too  late. 

The  Committee  will  rise. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  won- 
der if  the  Chairman  could  explain  that, 
why  it  Is  too  late,  under  the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Such  a  motion  is 
in  order  only  when  amendments  are  in 
order,  and  under  the  rule  amendments 
are  not  now  in  order. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoGGS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Goverrmient,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  537,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motton  to  recommit. 
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EAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  op- 
the  bUl? 
Hees  of  Kansas.    I  am. 

'EAKER.    The  gentleman  qual- 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 
Clerk  read  as  follows: 

of  Kansas   moves   to   recommit 
HJR.  9883.  to  the  House  Committee 
Office   and   Civil    Service,   with    in- 
to report  it  back  forthwith  with 
increase   for    those    covered    under 
Df  5  percent  In  lieu  of  the  increase 
in  the  amendment. 


Mr.     MORRISON.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  there  can 


a  straight  motion  to  recommit 
bill. 
The  £  PEAKER.  The  rule  specifically 
provided  otherwise.  The  rule  provides 
for  a  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out insi  ructions. 

MORRISON.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

withdraw  my  point  of  order  and  move 
the  prei  ious  question. 

The  F  revious  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER.     The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  E  ALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  ask  f(»r  the  yeas  and  nays. 

3  eas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
luestion   was   taken    and   there 
yeas  94,  nays  324,  not  voting  14, 
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Abbitt 

Abernetliy 

Alexande^ 

Alger 

Allen 

Anderseii, 

Minn. 
Andrews 
Arends 
Avery 
Baker 
Barry 
Bass.  N£  . 
Bates 
Bennett, 
Berry 
Betts 

Brown,  O^lo 
Budge 
Brynes,  \  na. 
Cederber  j 
Chambeiialn 
Colmer 
Curtis.  i4p. 
Dague 
Derwlnsl^l 
Devlne 
Dom,  S.C  . 
Dowdy 
Downing 
EUott.  Pfi. 
Everett 


Fla. 


Adair 

AddonizlJ) 

Albert 

Alford 

Andersor 

Mont. 
Anfviso 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncl^>ss 
Ayres 
Bailey 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Ban- 
Barrett 
Bass,  Teiln. 
Bauinha4t 
Becker 
Beckwar^b 
Belcher 
Bennett, 


[Roll  No.  133] 

YEAS— 94 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford 

Frelinghuysen 

Gary 

Ooodell 

Griffin 

Haley 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Herlong 


adlch. 


Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  HI. 

Hoffman,  Mich 

Jackson 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllbum 

Kitchln 

Lafore 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

McCuUoch 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Matthews 

Meader 

NAYS— 324 

Blatnik 

Blltch 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bonner 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bowles 

Boykln 

Brademas 

Bray 

Breeding 

Brewster 

Brock 

Brooks,  La. 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Oa. 

Brown.  Mo. 

Broyhill 

Burke,  Ky. 


Mumma 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

Passman 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Rees,  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Robison 

St.  George 

Scherer 

Schneebell 

Short 

Sikes 

SUer 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Miss. 

Smith.  Va. 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Tuck 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whltten 

Winstead 


Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cahlll 

Canfleld 

Cannon 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Chljjerfleld 

Church 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Conte 

Cook 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Cunningham 


Curtln 

Curtis.  Mass. 

Daddaiio 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga. 

DavLs,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Diggs 

DinRcU 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorri.N  Y 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Klllott,  Ala. 

Evlns 

Fallon 

F^rbstein 

Fa  see  11 

Feighan 

Penton 

Fino 

Flood 

Flynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frazier 

Frledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Halpern 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Hogan 

Houneld 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Jobansen 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Judd 


Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kastcnmeicr 

Keams 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

King,  0tah 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lane 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonatl 

LInd'-ay 

Lipscomb 

McConmack 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

McGlnley 

McGovern 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Mack 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

May 

Merrow 

Metcair 

Meyer 

Michel 

Miller.  Clem 

M'.ller, 

George  P. 
Miller.  N.Y. 
Mllliken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morrison 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nix 

Norblad 
Norrell 
O'Brien.  111. 
O'Brien,  NY. 
CHara,  lU. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Neill 
Oliver 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pfost 
Phllbln 
Plrnle 
Porter 
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Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

S  mpson 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubbleneld 

Sullivan 

Teller 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udali 

tJUman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

WelB 

Whitener 

Wldnall 

Wler 

Williams 

Willis 

Wi'son 

Wlthrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 
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NOT  VOTING — 14 

Harden  Durham  Moulder 

Bentley  Green,  Oreg.  Patman 

Buckley  Green.  Pa.  Rivers.  S.C. 

Burdick  Loser  Taylor 

Camahan  Morris.  Okla. 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Bentley. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Burdick. 


Mr.  JENNINGS  changed  his  vote  from 
•  yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  378,  nays  40,  not  voting  14, 
a.s  follows: 

(Roll  No.   134 1 

YEAS— 378 


.Mjbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

.Addoulzio 

Albert 

.Alexittider 

Alford 

Aiidcrsei). 

Minn 
.Anderson, 

Mont. 
Andrews 
.Aiifuso 
A.shley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
BKiley 
IJaker 
Ualdwln 
Baring 
Hun- 
Barrett 
Biirrv 
Ba.=s.  N  H. 
Bu.'.s,  Tenn. 
B.itib 
Bavimhart 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Bennett   Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bet  is 
Blatnik 
Blltch 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Howies 
Bnvkin 
Hrac^ema^ 
■!riv 
Bri-erJlnv; 
iirewsier 
Brock 
Br<.>oks.  L:i 
Bn^ks,  Tex. 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ga. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Unnvn   Ohio 
Brovhill 
B  irke.  Ky. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Bvrne,  Pa 
Cahlll 
Canfleld 
Cannon 
C.isev 
Crller 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Chiperfleld 
Church 
Cl.^rk 
Coad 
Cjffln 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conte 
Cook 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis,  Mass 


Dj\ddarlo 

Dague 

Daniels 

DavU,  Ga. 

Divi.e,  Tenn 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounian 

Derwlnski 

Devlne 

DiggE 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donohue 

Doolev 

Dom.  N.y 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Doyle 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edmondsoii 

Bliott.  Ala 

Elliott.  Pa. 

Evlns 

Tallon 

F  irbsteln 

Fasccll 

Fetghan 

Fen ton 

Fino 

Fl.'^her 

Flood 

FTynn 

Fogarty 

Foley 

Forand 

Forrester 

Founts  lu 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Pulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gavin 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

GoodeU 

Granahan 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Haley 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hargls 

Harmon 

Harris 

Hays 

Healev 

Hebert 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hlestand 

Hoeven 

Hoffman,  111. 

Hogan 

HoUfield 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 


Hull 

Ikard 

luouye 

Irwin 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Md. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kasem 

Kasten  meter 

Kearns 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllday 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  Utah 

Kirwan 

Kitchln 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Kowalski 

Kyi 

Lafore 

Landrum 

Lane 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Levering 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McCormack 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFuil 

McGlnley 

McGovern 

McMillan 

McSween 

Macdonald 

Machrowici' 

Mack 

Madden 

Magniisou 

Mahon 

Mnllllard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

Matthews 

Miiy 

Meader 

Merrow 

MctcaU 

Mever 

Michel 

M'Uer,  Clem 

Miller, 

George  P 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Miliiken 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Moeller 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris,  N. Mex. 


Morrrlaon 
Moss 

Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

OBrten,  NY. 

OHara,  m. 

OHara,  Mich. 

OKonskl 

O'Neill 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pfost 

Phllbln 

Plrnle 

Porter 

Powell 

Preston 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

Quigley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  P;i 

Rlehlman 

Riley 

Rjver.s    .Al.iska 

Roberts 


Alger 
Allen 
Arends 
Berry- 
Budge 
Byrne'-.  W" 
Cederbert,' 
Colmer 
Cuitls  Mo 
Dorn.  S.C 
Everett 
Flynt 
Ford 
Grlffln 


Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Rutherford 

St.  George 

Santangelo 

Saund 

Saylor 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SUer 

Simpson 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

■Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

S;illivan 

Teague,  Calif 

Toa!;uc.  Tex 

Teller 

NAYS— 40 

Gross 

Halleck 

Harrison 

Hoffman,  Mich. 

Jackson 

Johansen 

Jones,  Mo 

Kllburn 

Laird 

M  Intire 

Murray 

Norrell 

Pilcher 

Pillion 


Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ThomjMon,  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

nilman 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Van  Pelt 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Walnwrlght 

Wallhauser 

Walter 

Wampler 

Watts 

Weaver 

Wels 

Westland 

Wharton 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wier 

Williams 

WUils 

Wilson 

W  nstead 

Wlthrow 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Young 

Younger 

Zablocki 

Zelenko 


Poage 

Poff 

Ray 

Reece.  Tenn 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Scherer 

Short 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Taber 

Tuck 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


Barden 

Bentley 

Buckley 

Bttrdlck 

Carnahui 


Durham 
Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 

Losir 
Morris,  Okla. 


Moulder 
Patman 
Rivers.  S.C 

Taylor 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr  Bentley. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Barden. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Tin-lor. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  vote  was  announced  as  above  re- 
corded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

OENFXAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  just  prior  to  the  vote 
on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 

up   the  conference  report  on  the  bill 


(H.R.  12117)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1863) 

The  conrmilttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12117)  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Farm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  resj>ective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  5  and  21. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2,  3,  11,  12,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  24,  31. 
and  32,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1 ,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$68,827,200";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "$32,053,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$32,553,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$55,220,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  stun  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  "$58,715,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  13 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$2,265,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "$35,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$16,615,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$940,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •'$330,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
mient  of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$31,050,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  '$1,050,000";  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nimabered  27,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$1,488,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28;  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "one  hundred  seventy 
four  thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
six";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "eighty-seven  thousand 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$67,300";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  4  and  8. 
Jamie  L.   Whttten, 
Fred  Marshall, 
Clarence  Cannon, 
H.  Carl  Andersen, 
John  T.^bes, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houf^e. 
Richard   B.   Russell, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Lister  Hill, 
A.    Willis    Robertson. 
Allen  J.   EIllender, 
Milton  R.  Young, 
k.\kl  e.  mundt, 
Henry  C.  Dworshak, 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Seriate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  12117)  making 
appropriation*  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment   in    explanation   of    the    effect    of    the 


action 
accom 
of  such 


a  p-eed 


accomps  n3rlng 


upon  and  recommended  in  the 
conference  report  as  to  each 
amendments,  namely: 
department  of  aceiculture 
Agricultural  Research  Service 

Nos.     1     and     2 — Research: 

$68,827,200  Instead  of  $67,934,000 

by  the  House  and  $70,247,600  as 

by  the  Senate.     The  amount  agreed 

includes  the  following  increases  above  the 

jjproved  by  the  House : 

,000    for    research    on    spray    resi- 
mkklng  a  total  of  $750,000   additional 


>urpose; 

000  for  utilization  research,  mak- 
total  increase  of  $950,000  for  this  pur- 


total  of  $272,500  for  advance  staffing 

c3tton  insect  research  laboratory  and 

additional  research  at  three  branch  sta- 


Ameni  Iments 
Appropr  late 
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propose(  1 
to 
f\inds  a 

(1) 
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search 
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cedars 

(10) 
research 

(11) 


$eo 
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$"5.1 


$::5 
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000  lor 
Nevada 
hydroloky 
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!ems  afft 

(4)  $200.1 
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a  total 
Univers 
ment 
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method! 


Southe!  st 
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(5 
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a  total 

Dakota 
Psrgo. 
of   K 
and  liv 
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(6) 
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(7) 
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tru  ;t 


June  15 


,000  for  initial  staffing  of  two  corn 
boratorles  authorized   last   year; 
000  for  increased  vegetable  crops 


Dak  ,   re- 


.000    for    the    Newell,    S 
station; 

000  for  research  on  weeds  of  sugar - 
iouma.  La.; 

000    lor   pecan    insect   research    at 
iGa.; 

,000    for    research    studies    on    salt 

I  nd  other  phreatophytes; 

160.000    to    Increase    poultry    disease 

at  Athens.  Ga.; 

11455,700   for  staffing   soil    and   water 

which  provides  a  total  of  $40,- 

the  Humboldt   River   watershed   in 

and  $200,000  to  expand  research  on 

problems  in  Oklahoma, 
ment  No.  3 — Plant  and  animal  dls- 
pest  control:  Appropriates  $52,236.- 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
1100  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
ment  No.  4 — Plant  and  animal  dis- 
pcst  control:   Reported  In  disagree- 


ninient  No.  5 — Special  fund:   Restores 

linguage  stricken  by  the  Senate. 

niment  No.  6 — Construction  of  faclli- 

R€  ported  in  disagreement.     The   man- 

the   part   of  the  House    Intend   to 

motion  to   recede  and   agree   to   the 

$2,550,000    instead    of    $3,700,000    as 

by  the  Senate.     The  amount  agreed 

itles  funds  for  various  research  facili- 

foUows: 

000  for  initiating  construction  of 
laboratory  and  headquarters  at  the 
Arboretum  at  a  total  cost  of  not  to 
1.500.000; 

.000  for  tobacco  resea.rch  facilities 

in  the  House  bill; 

000    for    planning    and    initiatlnB; 

of  a  facility  at  Athens,  Oa.,  at 

dxceed  a  total  cost  of  $950,000  to  con- 

refearch  on  diseases  and  related  prob- 

cting  poultry; 

,000   for   planning    and,  initiating 

of  a  laboratory  at  not  to  exceed 

cost  of  $400,000  at  Mississippi  State 

ty  to  conduct  research  in   manage- 

structures  in  relation  to  the  pre- 

and  control  of  disease  and  related 

of  improving  poultry  quality  In  the 


and 


$300.1 


tru  :tion 


:* 


.000   for   planning    and    initiating 
of  a  laboratory  at  not  to  exceed 
4ost  of  $2,000,000  at  or  near  the  North 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station   at 
Dak.,  for  research  on  metabolism 
Itural  chemicals  In  Insects,  plants. 
cstock.  and  to  develop  sterility  tech- 
control  of  insects; 
000  for  research  facilities  on  im- 
^ractlces  for  conservation  farming  and 
at  Bushland,  Tex.,  as  provided  in 
bill; 

,000  tor  planning  and  initiating 
Ion  of  a  laboratory  at  not  to  exceed 


lor^ 
$  !50.( 


hing 
House 
$200.1 


a  total  cost  of  $400,000  to  conduct  basic  re- 
search on  tillage,  traction,  and  transport 
equipment  and  its  effect  on  soil  conservation 
at  Auburn,  Ala.; 

(8)  $250,000  for  planning  and  Initiating 
construction  of  a  laboratory  at  not  to  exceed 
a  total  co.':t  of  $850,000  to  develop  tech- 
nology for  sound  conservation  practices  in 
the  Snalte  River  Valley; 

(9)  $350,000  for  planning  and  initiating 
construction  of  a  laboratory  at  not  to  exceed 
a  total  cost  of  $500,000  to  conduct  research 
un  plants,  soil,  and  nutrition  at  Ithaca,  N.Y  : 

(10)  $150,000  for  construction  of  a  lab- 
oratory to  study  soil  and  water  management 
practices  of  tlie  Northwest  at  Pullman.  Wash. 

Amendments  Nos.  7  and  8 — State  experi- 
ment sutlons:  Appropriate  $32,553,000  in- 
stead of  $31,553,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and   $32, ,'553.708   as   proposed   by   the   Senate 

Extension  service 

Amendments  Nos.  9,  10,  and  11  — Payments 
to  States  and  Puerto  Rico:  Appropriate 
$56,715,000  instead  of  $55,715,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $57,715,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  conferees  have  elim- 
inated from  the  bill  the  requirement  that 
the  use  of  the  additional  funds  be  limited 
to  the  county  level.  The  conferees  are  In 
accord,  however,  that  such  increase  should 
be  used  in  accordance  with  such  provision. 
A  number  of  States  have  used  the  substan- 
tial Increases  made  in  this  item  In  recent 
years  for  additional  personnel  at  the  State 
and  county  levels.  Many  of  these  States 
ha\e  failed  to  maintain  the  salaries  of 
county  agents  at  a  level  comparable  with 
agents  In  other  States.  In  such  States  the 
funds  in  this  bill  should  be  used  for  the 
present  number  of  employees  at  the  county 
level  to  place  salaries  at  a  level  comparable 
with  other  States.  Testimony  before  the 
House  committee  Indicates  that  salary  In- 
creases are  needed  in  22  States  to  maintain 
comparable  levels. 

Amendment  No.  12 — Retirement  costs  for 
^extension  agents:  Appropriates  $5,901,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $5,875,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  13 — Federal  Extension 
Service:  Appropriates  $2,265,000  Instead  of 
$2,255  (X)0  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$2,275,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  TTue 
extrii  $10,000  is  provided  for  the  employment 
of  an  additional  auditor. 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

A.T^.endment  No.  14 — Watershed  protec- 
tion: Appropriates  $35,000,000  Instead  of 
$32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$37,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  In  agreement  that  $4,900,000 
shall  be  used  for  investigations  and  planning. 

Amendment  No.  15 — Flood  prevention  :  In- 
serts st.itutjry  reference. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Seri  ice 

Amendment  No.  16— Marketing  reseaich 
and  agricultural  estimates:  Appropriates 
$16,515,000  instead  of  $16,315,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $16,605,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  amount  agreed  to  Includes 
funds  to  initiate  lamta-on-feed  reports,  re- 
search on  vegetables  In  the  Southeast,  and 
a  pilot  operation  on  estimates  for  tomatoes 
and  celery.  The  conferees  agree  thut  the  full 
$750,000  allowed  by  the  House  should  be  used 
to  inltl.ite  the  l(jng-range  program  df-signcd 
to  modernize  and  improve  the  entire  syctem 
of  agricultural  estimates. 

Amendment  No.  17:   Changes  pimttuatlon. 

Amendment  No.  18 — Marketing  services: 
Appropriates  $26,579,900  as  proposed  by  the 
Scna'e.  The  conferees  have  allowed  the  full 
budsret  estimate  for  poultry  Inspection.  The 
fund.s  so  approved  are  for  poultry  Inspection 
as  proposed  by  the  budget. 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  increase 
for  administration  of  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards  Act   In   view  of   the  Department's  In- 
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creased  regulatory  responsibilities  over  live- 
stock tranfiactlons  at  country  points.  How- 
ever, concern  ha«  been  expressed  by  livestock 
producers,  country  buyers,  and  local  sales 
operators  regarding  the  possible  Imposition 
of  administrative  regulations  on  selling  and 
buying  practices  at  the  farm  or  local  level 
which  perhaps  are  appropriate  for  the  larger 
markets  but  which  are  completely  contrary 
to  long-established  and  accepted  customs, 
arrangements,  and  practices  by  parties  at  in- 
terest. It  Is  the  consensus  of  the  conferees 
that  vast  differences  have  prevailed  and  will 
continue  to  prevail  between  baIcs  by  private 
treaty  or  at  local  community  sales  and  trans- 
actions at  the  organized  public  and  terminal 
markets.  For  this  reason  care  should  be 
exercised  In  the  development  of  applicable 
regulations  governing  livestock  transactions 
to  provide  for  meeting  these  different  situa- 
tions in  order  that  the  right  and  freedom 
of  producers  to  negotiate,  bargain,  and  de- 
cide in  their  best  interests  shall  be  protected. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
Amendments  No«.  19  and  20 — Salaries  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $4,487,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $4,447,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Hotue.  and  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  $2,530,000  from  section  32  funds  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $2,403,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  21 — Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program:  Eliminates  language  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  relative  to  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  currencies. 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

Amendment  No.  22 — Salaries  and  expenses : 
Appropriates  $940,000  Instead  of  $930,000  as 
propoced  by  the  House  and  $941,325  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

Amendment  No.  23 — Conservation  reserve 
program:  Appropriates  $330,000,000  Instead 
of  $310,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$335,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Of 
the  funds  Included  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, not  less  than  $10,000,000  shall  be  used 
for  county  expenses.  Reductions  required 
under  the  balance  of  the  administrative 
fiinds  shall  be  made  primarily  at  the 
Washington  level. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

Amendment  No.  24 — ^Loan  authorizations: 
Authorizes  $60,000,000  for  the  contingency 
fund  for  each  program  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Farmers  Home  Administration 
Amendments  Nos.  25  and  26 — Salaries  and 
expenses:  Appropriate  $31,050,000  Instead  of 
$30,500,000  aa  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$31,467,660  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and 
authorize  the  transfer  of  $1,050,000  from  the 
farm  tenant  mortgage  Insurance  fund  In- 
stead of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $1,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Office  of  Information 

Amendments  Nob.  37,  28,  29,  and  30 — 
Salaries  and  expenses:  Appropriate  $1,488,- 
000  Instead  of  $1,478,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $1,523,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  provide  for  the  printing  of  174,- 
736  copies  of  the  1961  yearbook  "Seeds"  and 
the  reprinting  of  87,368  copies  of  the  1959 
yearbook  "Pood." 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

Amendment  No.  31 — Limitation  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses:  Authorizes  $45,726,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $44,- 
726,000  as  proposed  by  the  House,  which 
provides  an  additional  $1,000,000  for  the 
contingency  fund.  The  conferees  are  In 
agreement  that  cotton-quality  evaluation 
and  other  research  to  be  performed  under 
CCC  contracts  should  not  be  charged  to  this 
limitation.    They  further  agree  that  all  such 


research  undertaken  In  fiscal  year  1961 
should  be  reported  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  and  Senate 
when  Initiated  and  should  be  provided  for 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Amendment  No.  32 — Limitation  on  admin- 
istrative expenses:  Eliminates  language  In- 
serted by  the  Hotise.  The  conferees  have 
eliminated  the  following  langiiage  from  the 
bill:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  iised  to 
formulate  or  administer  any  program  which 
does  not  provide  for  maximum  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  for  storing  sxirplus 
commodities,  consistent  with  the  economical 
operation  of  the  Corporation. 
The  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration states:  "That  nothing  contalrved  In 
this  subsection  (b)  shall  limit  the  duty 
of  the  Corporation,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practical  consistent  with  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Corporation's  purposes  and  the  effective 
and  efficient  conduct  of  Its  business,  to  utilize 
the  usual  and  customary  channels,  facilities 
and  arrangements  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
in  warehousing  commodities  •  •  •."  The 
conferees  agree  that  commercial  warehouse 
space  for  storing  commodities  be  given  pref- 
erence, other  things  being  equal;  however, 
when  existing  Goverrunent  stCM-age  Is  avail- 
able and  can  be  effectively  used  at  less  cost, 
taking  into  consideration  all  cost  factors  In- 
volved, Includhig  risk  Incurred,  such  space 
should  be  used  In  the  Interest  of  i»^tectlng 
the  Treasury.  Such  practices  as  moving 
conunodlties  from  existing  Government 
storage  into  commercial  warehouse  i^ace  Is 
certainly  not  In  the  interests  of  protecting 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  is  a  waste  of  tax  dollars.  The 
conferees  do  not  favor  construction  of  further 
Oovtmment-owned  storage  facilities. 
Jamie  L.  Whttten, 
Fred  Marshall, 
Clarencx  Cannon, 
H.  Carl  Andersen, 
John  Taber, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (inteirupting  the 
reading  of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHnTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  that  I  am  a  little  concerned 
about  one  sentence  in  the  report,  the 
very  last  sentence  which  says  that  the 
conferees  do  not  favor  construction  of 
further  Oovernment-owned  storage  fa- 
cilities. 

I  would  like  to  cite  as  the  background 
for  my  question  the  fact  that  last  year, 
the  first  year  of  the  Benson  com  pro- 
gram, we  produced  4.4  billion  bushels 
of  corn.  We  consumed  3.8  billion 
bushels.  Obviously  the  CCC  is  obligated 
under  these  circumstances  to  take  over 
a  considerable  amount  of  com.  There 
is  some  doubt  there  is  sufBcient  prc^erly 
located  storage  in  existence  today,  even 
when  you  add  the  commercial  together 
with  the  Gk>vernment-owned  storage. 
This  means  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  must  secure  some  additional 
storage  somewhere.  If  they  cannot  se- 
cure the  storage  at  a  reasonable  price 


from  the  trade,  obviously  they  are  going 
to  have  to  or  should  provide  it  with 
swne  Government -owned  facilities. 

In  order  to  make  the  language  in  the 
report  more  clear,  did  the  gentleman 
intend  to  discourage  the  construction  of 
more  Government-owned  storage  under 
these  circumstances,  or  where  it  is 
necessary? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yatis]  offered  the  amendment 
ccHnmonly  known  as  the  Yates  amend- 
ment. I  think  he  rendered  a  real  service 
in  offering  that  amendment.  I  think  it 
was  beneficial  to  the  conferees  in  writing 
the  conference  report.  Generally  we 
have  tried  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  that 
amendment  in  our  report,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Intent,  though  the  conference 
language  speaks  for  itself. 

As  to  the  language  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  I  call  attention  again 
to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  say  govern- 
ment storage  cotild  not  be  built.  We  said 
only  that  we  did  not  favor  the  construc- 
tion of  further  Government-owned 
storage  facilities.  The  intent,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  that  where  commer- 
cial facilities  can  be  made  available  or 
where  the  Government  can  promote  the 
construction  by  commercial  enterprise, 
on  a  reasonable  cost  basis,  in  those 
cases  It  should  be  done.  But  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  under  the  price- 
support  laws  storage  space  mu.st  be 
made  available  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  price-support  program.  In  those 
cases  where  storage  is  not  otherwise 
available  the  CCC  would  be  duty  bound 
to  use  this  means  of  providing  the  price 
support  benefits.  Thus  we  come  back 
to  the  fact  that  if  commercial  enter- 
prises do  not  meet  this  need  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  there  would  be  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet 
it.  We  do  not  favor  doing  that  unless  it 
should  be  necessary  either  because  com- 
mercial warehousing  was  unavailable  or 
because  exhorbitant  rates  were  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlema n  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  first  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  gracious  comments  on 
my  amendment.  I  am  still  not  clear  as 
to  what  the  meaning  of  the  language 
used  by  the  conferees  is.  I  read  from 
the  conference  report : 

The  conferees  agree  that  commercial 
warehouse  space  for  storing  commodities  be 
given  preference,  other  things  being  equal. 

Suppose  you  have  two  facilities  in  an 
area.  You  have  a  Government-owned 
facility  and  you  have  a  commercial  fa- 
cility, both  of  which  are  empty.  It 
would  be  cheaper  to  store  the  surplus 
commodity  in  the  Government  facility. 
Is  it  the  intent  of  yourjamendment  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
should  store  such  grain  as  requires 
storage  in  the  Government  facility  under 
those  conditions? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  If  we  presvune  that 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  use  the 
Government  storage,  it  is  our  intent  that 
It  be  used.  We  do  point  out  in  the  lan- 
guage we  use  that  there  are  certain  cost 
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factors  that  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  making  the  decision  as  to 
-'most  economical."  The  commercial 
warehouse  agrees  to  deliver  the  same 
quality  grain  without  deterioration.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  under 
some  circumstances  might  have  no  pro- 
vision for  loading  and  unloading  and  no 
provision  for  turnover.  That  in  itself 
would  not  preclude  Government-owned 
storage,  but  in  determining  which  is  most 
economical  those  different  factors  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Primarily  what 
we  say  in  the  report  is  what  I  think  the 
gentleman  really  intended  in  his  amend- 
ment. We  spell  out  some  of  the  factors 
which  are  involved  in  the  word  "eco- 
nomical.'* 

Mr.  YATES.  That  was  the  intent  of 
the  amendment,  to  make  the  program 
be  operated  in  the  most  economical  way 
possible,  and  that  is  still  the  intent  of 
the  conference  report,  that  the  program 
be  operated  on  the  most  economical 
basis  possible,  and  that  if  the  corpora- 
tion has  a  choice  between  commercial 
and  Government  facilities  and  it  would 
be  more  economical  to  use  the  Govern- 
ment facilities,  the  corporation  is  to 
use  the  Grovernment  facilities. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  is  my  belief  that 
would  be  required  under  the  words  of 
the  charter,  'Consistent  with  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  corporation." 
May  I  say  the  gentleman's  efforts,  I  be- 
lieve, will  lead  to  considerable  savings 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  YATES.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Has  the  action  of  the 
conferees  been  discussed  with  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
having  to  do  with  the  storage  of  grain, 
and  do  they  think  that  this  compromise 
arrangement  is  reasonably  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer,  the 
warehouse  man,  and  others  involved? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Department  officials. 
We  had  quite  lengthy  hearings  with  the 
depai-tmental  officials  earlier.  This  in 
my  judgment  is  in  line  with  the  sound 
operation  of  the  corporation.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  in  the  Department  could 
differ  with  the  language.  After  all,  the 
Department's  handling  of  the  matter 
led  to  the  adoption  first  of  the  amend- 
ment and  now  of  the  report.  I  think 
it  is  in  line  with  what  sound-thinking 
people  in  the  Department  believe,  and 
I  think  it  is  thoroughly  workable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the  con- 
ference committee  on  their  splendid  re- 
port and  to  say  that  I  appreciate  their 
cooperation  in  having  the  funds  for  mar- 
keting services  restored  in  the  bill.  As 
I  told  the  House  on  May  11,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  appropriations  for  Federal 
compulsory  poultry  inspection  would 
have  a  serious  impact  on  the  imc>ortant 
poultry  industry  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland.  Members 
of  the  committee  assured  me  that  efforts 
would  be  made  to  restore  these  funds 
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amountiJig  to  some  $26  million,  and  I 
am  hap]  »y  that  this  has  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  arj  proud  of  our  Eastern  Shore 
poultry  ndustry.  Our  producers  have 
remarka  >ly  increased  their  efficiency  in 
the  use  of  inputs  in  feed,  labor,  capital, 
and  management,  which  have  resulted 
in  lower  production  costs.  Our  breeders 
and  haUheries  have  provided  improved 
meat-tyie  strains,  and  our  processors 
have  ado  pted  modern  methods  and  tech- 
niques. Collectively,  the  industry  has 
promote<  its  products  in  the  Nation's 
marketp  ace.  In  spite  of  these  econ- 
omies aiid  good  market  practices,  the 
margin  c  f  profit  to  the  poultry  industry 
has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where 
further  investments  in  capital  assets 
have  bee  i  questioned. 

For  th  ;  past  year,  I  have  been  pressing 
for  more  favorable  freight  rates  on  feed 
ingredients  shipped  from  midwestern 
grain  teiminals  to  our  district.  Freight 
rates  to  other  geographic  areas  of  the 
same  dij  tance  or  more  which  produce 
poultry  ure  for  the  most  part  consider- 
ably low  »r  than  those  prevailing  in  my 
district.  This  inequity  and  discrimina- 
tion is  d  efinitely  unfair  to  the  poultry - 
men  on  he  Delmarva  Peninsula.  As  an 
example  the  Memphis  area  was  at  a 
$1.97  a  ion  advantage  over  our  poultry 
district.  A  study  is  now  under  way  on 
freight  i  trice  differential  in  the  north- 
east are)  I  and  I  see  some  hope  that  our 
great  poultry  industry  will  obtain  this 
needed  r  ?lief . 

Another  problem  confronting  the 
great  D«lmarva  poultry-producing  area 
is  the  n<ed  to  deepen  channels  and  im- 
prove hjrbor  facilities  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  cheaper  water  freight 
rates. 

The  Eistem  Shore  is  one  of  the  largest 
broiler-producing  areas  in  the  United 
States.  Despite  higher  feed  ingredient 
costs,  higher  freight  rates,  and  higher 
operation  costs  generally,  our  poulti-y  in- 
dustry has  held  a  respectable  position 
because  of  its  high  degree  of  efficiency, 
good  management,  and  quality  birds. 
This  greit  industry  is  and  will  continue 
as  an  in:  portant  segment  of  the  general 
economy  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Yj  ^TES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous c<  nsent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  poii;t  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    YATES.     Mr.   Speaker,   on   May 


11.  wher 


f ered  an 


million, 
charges 
nUllion. 


the  Department  of  Agriculture 


appropriations  bill  was  on  the  floor,  I  of- 


amendment  to  require  the  Com- 


modity (Credit  Corporation  to  use  Gov- 
ernment storage  facilities  to  the  maxi- 
mum ext  >nt  possible,  consistent  with  eco- 
nomical I  >peration  of  the  Corporation,  for 
the  storf  ge  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
modities. The  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment WIS  obvious.  As  the  committee 
pointed  ( ut,  the  storage  charges  for  fiscal 
year  19£9  totaled  almost  $482  million. 
For  1960  the  storage  charges  for  surplus 
commod  ties  were  estimated  to  be  $612 


For  the  next  fiscal  year,  storage 
were  expected  to  exceed  $700 
The  Government  itself  owns  fa- 


cilities in  which  985  million  bushels  of 
surplus  commodities  can  be  stored.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee's  hearings, 
these  facilities  are  being  used  only  to  the 
extent  of  65  percent. 

Why  is  this  important?  Because  of 
the  great  disparity  between  the  costs  of 
storage  in  Government  facilities  and 
commercial  facilities.  According  to  the 
hearings,  the  cost  of  using  Government 
facilities  is  5.1  cents  per  bushel  as  op- 
posed to  a  cost  of  16.3  cents  per  bushel 
in  commercial  facilities.  And  even  with 
this  tremendous  difference  in  cost,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  storage  in  commercial 
bins,  even  though  empty  Grovernment 
.storage  space  is  available.  It  is  clear 
that  millions  of  dollars  in  storage  charges 
can  be  saved  if  Government  facilities  are 
u.sed  to  a  greater  extent. 

Now  the  conferees  have  retiu^ned  with 
their  conference  report  which  has 
stricken  the  amendment  I  offered  in  the 
House  and  which  the  House  accepted. 
I  know  that  the  conferees  had  a  most 
difficult  ta.sk  in  trying  to  reconcile  their 
.support  for  the  Yates  amendment  with 
the  views  in  opposition  of  the  Senate. 
However,  after  sp)eaking  to  several  of 
them  earlier  today  on  the  intent  of  the 
language  in  the  conference  report  which 
was  substituted  for  my  amendment.  I 
believe  its  intent  is  the  same.  The  lan- 
guage may  be  different,  but  the  purpose 
i.s  the  same. 

The  purpose  of  the  Yates  amendment 
was  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers 
through  the  efficient  and  economical  op- 
eration of  the  Corporation's  storage  pro- 
gram. It  had  been  shown  that  the  Cor- 
poration was  not  making  adequate  use 
of  Government  facilities.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  utilizing  much  more  expen- 
sive conunercial  facilities,  when  Gov- 
ernment storage  facilities  were  available. 
As  I  indicated  before,  the  hearings  of 
this  subcommittee  and  of  the  Fountain 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  show  that  the 
cost  of  storage  was  5.1  cents  for  Govern- 
ment facilities,  as  opp)osed  to  16.3  cents 
for  commercial  storage.  No  one  on  this 
subcommittee — not  even  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  Yates  amendment  when  it 
was  proF>osed,  took  issue  with  these  costs 
when  they  were  considered  in  committee. 

In  view  of  the  .statements  just  made  by 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  storage  program  be  operated  on  the 
most  economical  basis,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  the  new  language  in  the  confer- 
ence report  must  be  construed  to  require 
practices  which  encourage  economy.  If 
Government  facilities  and  commercial 
facilities  are  both  available,  and  it  is 
more  economical  to  store  the  surplus 
commodities  in  Grovernment  facilities.  I 
understand  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  the  commodities  should 
t>e  .stored  in  Government  warehouses.  If 
in  fact  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  store  the  commodities  in 
commercial  facilities,  the  commodities 
should  be  stored  in  commercial  facilities. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  chairman 
that  the  subcommittee  intends  to  review 
the  storage  practices  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  during  the  next  fiscal 


year  to  see  whether  It  will  abstain  from 
the  extravagant  practices  of  which  it 
has  been  guilty  in  the  past.  I  have  been 
assured  further  that  the  committee  In- 
tends to  make  sure  that  Government 
facilities  are  utilized  in  a  manner  which 
will  permit  the  storage  program  to  be 
operated  as  efficiently  and  economically 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Yates  amendment  is 
a  common  sense  amendment.  The  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  the  protection  it 
contains.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  them- 
selves want  the  taxpayers  to  have  such 
protection  so  that  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram is  not  jeopardized  by  unnecessary' 
and  unwarranted  expenditures.  I  am 
sure  that  they  do  not  intend  that  the 
farm  price-support  program  be  a  storage 
price-support  program,  as  well.  Com- 
mon sense  dictates  that  such  costs  be 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Common  sense 
should  be  used  in  administering  the  sur- 
plus commodity  storage  program. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  AKDERSEif]  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  commend  and  compliment 
the  leadership  and  those  advocating  the 
measure  for  the  speed  with  which  the 
pay-raise  legislation  for  Government  em- 
ployees was  brought  to  the  floor  and  ap- 
proved. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  discharge  peti- 
tion was  filed,  and  the  Members  stood  in 
line  in  the  well  of  the  House  to  sign,  and 
in  2  days  the  required  nimiber  of  signa- 
tures was  obtained. 

The  pay-raise  measure  that  we  have 
approved  has  merit,  and  in  addition  it 
has  popular  appeal  for  more  than  2  mil- 
lion Government  employees.  But  what 
about  the  farmers,  Mr.  Speaker?  Are 
American  farmers  any  less  deserving  of 
their  day  In  court? 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  lowest 
entrance  salary  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees is  now  $2,960.  That  is  a  rather 
low  salary  today  with  the  high  cost  of 
living  and  Industrial  wages  averaging 
more  than  $90  per  week.  So  we  have  just 
agreed  to  give  all  Government  employees 
with  salaries  ranging  from  $2,960  to 
$17,500  a  year  a  substantial  raise.  I  be- 
lieve they  deserve  it  or  I  assure  you  I 
would  not  have  voted  for  the  bilL 

But  what  about  our  ftumers  whose 
aversige  net  income  per  family  is  only 
$2,380  per  year?  The  average  farm 
operator  and  family  today  earns  for 
lalx>r,  investment,  and  management 
ability  a  total  amoimt  $580  a  year  less 
than  the  lowest  paid  civil  service  em- 
ployee to  whom  we  have  just  voted  a 
raise. 

Two-thirds  of  the  American  farms, 
about  3  million  of  them,  had  incomes 
from  farming  last  year  amounting  to 
$3,000  or  less,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

The  average  retiirn  to  the  dairy-farm 
operators  and  their  families  in  the  Cen- 
tral Northeast  is  below  the  present  min- 
imum civil  service  salary.  "The  average 
return  to  cotton -farm  operators  in  the 
southern  Piedmont  is  only  a  fraction  of 
that,  and  the  average  return  to  wheat- 
farm  operators  is  also  below  the  mini- 


mum civil  service  salary.  They,  too, 
must  live  off  their  dollar  iiu:ome  Uke  any- 
body else. 

Are  farm  families  any  less  deserving 
of  consideration  at  our  hsmds  than  the 
families  of  Government  employees? 

An  income-reducing  wheat  bill  was  ap- 
proved in  the  other  body  just  the  other 
day  by  a  vote  of  44  to  36  after  an  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  the  majority  to  re- 
duce price  supports  another  5  percent 
below  the  committee  bill  had  been  ap- 
proved by  a  record  vote  of  48  to  34. 
Wheat  farmers  were  shocked  last  week 
by  the  action  in  the  other  body  and  all 
farmers  are  appalled  by  the  lack  of  any 
action  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  told  that  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
with  an  8  to  4  membership  dominated 
by  Democrats,  has  still  not  acted  on  the 
pending  bill.  I  repeat,  I  am  told  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  with  an  8  to  4 
membership,  dominated  by  Democrats, 
has  still  not  acted  on  the  pending  farm 
bill.  But  I  do  not  see  the  advocates  of 
farm  legislation,  of  that  particular  bUl. 
filing  a  discharge  petition,  nor  do  I  see 
the  majority  in  control  of  the  Congress  by 
virtually  a  2-to-l  margin  doing  anything 
about  the  farm-income  problem. 

On  the  one  hand  we  see  this  quick  and 
decisive  action  on  behalf  of  2  million 
Government  employees,  with  salaries 
ranging  from  $2,960  to  $17,500  a  year, 
and  on  the  other  hand  we  see  nothing 
being  done — nothing  being  done  for  the 
3  million  farm  families  with  incomes  at 
or  below  the  minimum  civil  service 
salary. 

When  I  plead  for  action  on  a  worth- 
while farm  measure,  the  leaders  in  con- 
trol of  legislation  alibi  that  it  might  be 
vetoed.  But  the  threat  of  a  possible  veto 
did  not  dismay  a  great  majority  of  our 
colleagues  here  today  when  they  signed 
the  discharge  petition  earlier  and  now 
have  cast  their  votes  for  a  civil  service 
pay  raise. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  that  motion 
and  make  a  point  of  order  that  the 
House  is  not  in  order. 

"The  SPEIAKER.  The  House  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  not  interested  in  farm  leg- 
islation, that  is  their  business.  If  their 
lack  of  order  indicates  their  lack  of  in- 
terest in  farm  problems,  let  the  record 
speak  for  itself.  I  am  merely  expressing 
my  opinion  here  today  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation,  If  some  Members 
are  not  concerned,  that  is  their  business. 
TTiat  is  about  what  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority has  done  this  year;  they  have  not 
listened  and  they  have  not  acted.  They 
have  that  bill  bottled  up  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  They  are  waiting  imtil  the 
wheat  bill  comes  over  from  the  Senate 
and  then  they  will  say  that  our  com  and 
feed  grain  green  acres  proposal  is  not 
germane  because  the  bill  would  be 
wholly  limited  to  wheat.  That  will  be 
their  strategy. 

Mr.  HOFTMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  MlnnesoUL.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Ifichigan.  "The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  the  Rules 
Committee  and  our  friends  on  the  right 
over  here.  I  was  not  thinking  of  them; 
I  wotild  like  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
says. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Thank 
you,  sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
just  criticizing  the  Rules  Committee. 
eight  Democrats  and  four  Republicans, 
for  lack  of  action.  We  have  been  here 
more  than  5  months,  adjournment  Is 
staring  us  in  the  face  with  the  turn  of 
the  page  of  our  calendar,  and  campaign 
promises  to  the  farmer  apparently  have 
been  forgotten.  The  time  for  action  on 
farm  legislation  is  long  overdue.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  House  has  just  shown  the 
Nation  how  fast  it  can  act  when  the  ma- 
jority decides  to  do  so,  with  little  or  no 
concern  for  a  threatened  veto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  alibi  left  for 
the  dismal  failure  of  this  Congress  in  the 
field  of  farm  legislation.  The  last,  lame 
excuse  of  a  possible  veto  was  swept  aside 
by  the  action  of  the  House  today  in  pass- 
ing the  pay  raise  bill. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  4:  Page  4,  line  5, 
Insert  ":  Provided,  That  no  funds  shaU  be 
used  to  formulate  or  administer  a  brucellosis 
eradication  program  for  fiscal  year  1962  that 
does  not  require  mlnlmvim  matching  by  any 
State  of  at  least  40  per  centum; ". 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WKriTEir  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  No.  4,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  figure 
1062  in  said  amendment  insert  "1963". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  6:  Page  6.  line  1, 
Insert  : 

"cowsT«ucnoH   or  rAcnJTii» 

"Por  construction  of  facilities  and  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  land  therefor  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange,  13,700,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended:  Provided.  That  »300.- 
000  of  the  amount  appropriated  herein  shall 
be  available  for  payment  of  expenses  for 
construction  of  a  headquarters-laboratory 
building  at  the  National  Arboretum,  which  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  constructed  under 
contract  authorisation  In  an  amoimt  not  to 
exceed  91 ,500.000." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrrTEN  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  No.  6,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  in- 
sert: 

■coNSTnucnoN  or  rACiLrriis 

•For  construction  of  facilities  and  acquisi- 
tion of  the  necessary  land  therefor  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange,  $2,550,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended." 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Yates  ! . 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
I  Mrs.  May!  may  extend  her  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mis.  JdAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely gratified  that,  in  accepting  the 
conference  report  on  the  agriculture 
appropriations  bill,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  included  the  siun  of 
$150,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  soil 
and  water  conservation  research  labora- 
toi*y  facility  at  Washington  State  Uni- 
versity at  Pullman. 

This  facility,  one  of  five  authorized  for 
construction  in  fiscal  year  1961,  will  en- 
able scientists  to  cope  with  an  acute 
erosion  problem  which  is  causing  the  loss 
of  soli  at  an  alarming  rate,  particularly 
in  the  rolling  Palouse  hills  near  Pullman 
where  much  of  our  Northwest  wheat  Is 
grown.. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  testimony  before 
the  Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  heard  from  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  and  interested  farm 
organizations  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  a 
special  laboratory  for  soil  and  water 
conservation  research  should  be  estab- 
lished within  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  harmony  with 
the  comprehensive  report  on  "Facilities 
Needs — Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Re- 
search," the  .report  of  findings  by  the 
working  group  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Within  the  State 
of  Washington,  our  most  urgent  need  is 
to  expand  materially  Federal  efforts  in 
soil  and  water  research. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  House  and 
Senate  for  its  action  in  approving  this 
facility. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


JUDICIARY  AND  JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12620)  to  amend 
title  28.  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  of  the  United  States  Code 
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to  pro  Vic  e  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur 
poses. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  L\NE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9. 
1959,  th<!  House  passed  H.R.  7577,  a  bill 
to  amerd  title  28,  entitled  "Judiciary 
and  Juclcial  Procedure,"  of  the  United 
States  C  3de  to  provide  for  the  defense  of 
suits  agidnst  Federal  employees  arising 
out  of  their  operation  of  motor  vehicles 
in  the  s:ope  of  their  employment,  and 
for  other  purposes.  This  bill  was  the 
culmina  ion  of  much  thought  and  seri- 
ous con  lideration  after  full  and  com- 
plete he!  .rings  were  held  by  the  Judiciai-y 
Commit  ee  and  all  interested  govern- 
mental departments  were  heard.  All 
departments  were  generally  in  harmony 
in  approving  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
such  leg  slation. 

That  >ill  was  then  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate witl  an  amendment  in  which  the 
House  concurred  so  that  legislation,  long 
sought  £nd  much  needed,  would  not  be 
deferred  and  on  the  further  premise  that 
the  amendment  by  the  other  body  is 
applicab  e  only  to  the  procedural  aspects 
of  the  b  11  and  not  to  the  essence  of  the 
proE>ose(  legislation. 

On  Jjne  11.  1960.  H.R.  7577.  as 
amende<  by  the  Senate,  was  vetoed  by 
the  Preiident  who  in  his  veto  message 
stated,  nmong  other  things: 

This  ainendment  is  unfortunate. 

And: 

Although  unwilling,  therefore,  to  approve 
this  bill.  I  would  gladly  sign  new  legislation 
correspoi  ding  to  HR.  7577  as  first  passed  by 
the  Hou4e  of  Representatives. 
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2620  is  identical  in  every  respect 
J.   7577  which,   before  amend- 
pleasing  and  acceptable,  in 
.  by  all  interested  parties  who 
with  the  matters  covered 
EKjndered  the  problems  and  con- 
heir  solutions  and,  as  indicated 
message,  was  also  acceptable 
Fh'esident.    I  wish  to  express  my 
to    the    Members    of    this 
,  I  hope,  will  give  unanimous 
;o  its  passage  as  it  indicates  that 
are  alert  to  speedy  action 
need  is  evident  and  the  merit 

is  apparent. 
EAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
of    the    gentleman    from 
[Mr.  LanbI? 
being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
,  as  follows : 


nacted   by   the  Senate  and  House 
ntatives  of  the   United  States  of 
in   Congress  assembled.   That   sec- 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
(11    by    Inserting    the    subsection 
a ) "  at  the  beginning  thereof  and 
adding  immediately  following  such 
(a)  as  hereby  so  designated,  four 
as  follows: 
remedy    by    suit    against    the 
as  provided  by  section  1346(b) 
for  damage  to  property  or  for 
tnjtiry,   including   death,  resulting 
operation  by  any  employee  of  the 
of  any  motor  vehicle  while  act- 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employ- 
hereafter   be  exclusive   of   any 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason 
subject  matter  against  the  em- 
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title 


same 


ployee  or  his  estate  whose  act  or  nmi-sslon 
gave  rise  to  the  claim. 

"(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  in 
any  court  against  any  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  his  estate  for  any  such  damage 
or  Injury.  The  employee  against  whom  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  Is  brought  shall 
deliver  within  such  lime  after  date  of  service 
or  knowledge  of  service  as  determined  ^>y 
the  Attorney  General,  all  process  served 
upon  him  or  an  attested  true  copy  thereof 
to  his  Immediate  superior  or  to  whomever 
was  designated  by  the  heiUl  of  his  depart- 
ment to  receive  such  papers  and  such  per- 
son shall  promptly  furnish  copies  of  the 
pleadings  ana  process  therein  to  the  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  embracing  the 
place  wherein  the  proceeding  is  brought,  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  to  the  head  of 
his  employinc;  Federal  agency. 

■id)  Any  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
commenced  In  a  State  court  shall  be  re- 
moved without  bond  at  any  time  before  trial 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  district  and 
division  embracing  the  plac.->  wherein  It  is 
pending  and  the  pn.iceedini^a  deemed  a  tort 
action  brought  against  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  all 
references  thereto.  Should  a  United  States 
district  court  determine  on  a  hearing  on  a 
motion  to  remand  held  before  a  trial  on  the 
meriia  that  the  case  so  removed  is  one  in 
which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  is  not  avail- 
able against  the  United  States,  the  ca.se  shnll 
be  remanded  to  the  State  cotirt. 

■■ie)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such 
civil  action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  2677.  and  with  the  same 
effect." 

Sec.  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  effect  six  months 
after  the  enactmenl  hereof  but  any  rights 
or  Uiibllitles  then  existing  shall  not  be 
affected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DISPENSING    WITH     CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s- 
sachu-setts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  has  been  rerwrted 
that  we  might  come  in  early  tomorrow 
to  consider  the  foreign  handout  bill  and 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  rush  it  through 
in  1  day.  Will  the  gentleman  enlighten 
me  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  at- 
tempt made  to  come  in  early  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  was  going  to 
follow  this  request  with  another  one  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  on  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock. 
Whether  we  get  through  in  1  day  or  not 
is  something  I  cannot  foretell.  I  want 
to  frankly  advise  the  gentleman  Ln  re- 
SE>on.se  to  his  inquiry  what  my  intentions 
are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  say  that  if  we 
do  come  in  early  tomorrow  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  would  be  an  invitation  to  ram 
the  bill  through  in  1  day.    I  am  opposed 


to  that,  and  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  to  any  request  to  come  in  early. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  appreciate  the 
L'ontleman's  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
.sachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormack  1  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  I  appreciate  his  frankness. 
The  gentleman  says  If  I  make  the 
unanimous-consent  request  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  on  tomorrow  he  will  object,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  not  make 
the  request  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
friend  has  so  frankly  advised  me. 


TREASURY  AND  POST  OFFICE 
APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
called  SE)ecial  executive  sessions  of  the 
HoiLse  Subcommittee  on  Treasury  and 
Post  Office  Appropriations  to  begin  next 
Tuesday.  Jime  21.  to  take  testimony  re- 
garding contracts  let  by  the  Post  OflBce 
Department. 

Information  which  the  Department 
provided  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  indicates 
that  the  Department  may  be  circum- 
venting the  law  regarding  consultant 
services.  The  law  sets  a  maximum  limit 
of  SI 00  per  day  which  can  be  paid  to 
individual  consultants  by  the  Depart- 
ment; however,  by  making  contracts 
with  consulting  fiims,  the  Department 
has  been  able  to  pay  at  much  higher 
rates. 

For  instance,  the  Department  has  paid 
one  firm  $400  per  day,  for  71  days,  for 
the  services  of  a  survey  director;  and 
from  $125  to  $250  a  day  for  associates. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  studying  "the 
effect  of  postal  services  and  the  impact 
of  postal  rates  and  fees  on  the  users  of 
the  mail." 

It  is  obvious,  from  such  outlandish 
rates  of  pay  for  management  consultant 
.surveys,  that  the  whole  Post  Office  De- 
partment contract  system  must  be  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations   handling    funds    for    the 


Treasury  and  Post  Office  Departments, 
that  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  him 
the  meeting  of  our  subconmiittee  sched- 
uled for  next  Tuesday  Is  very  much  in 
order. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  will  say  that  so  far  as  the  facts  are 
concerned  they  are  recorded.  If  there 
is  any  reasonable  explanation  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  it.  Personally,  I  cannot 
see  how  there  can  be  any. 


DC.  TRANSIT  SYSTEM  CHARTER 
AND  SIGHTSEEING  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  525  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4815)  to  Insure  effective  regulation  of  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  and  fair  and  equal 
competition  between  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc.,  and  Its  competitors.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill,  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hoiu's,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
previous  qtiestlon  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Allen]  and  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  makes  in 
order,  with  2  hours  of  general  debate,  the 
bill  entitled  "To  Insure  effective  regula- 
tion of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  and  fair 
and  equal  competition  between  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  and  its  com- 
f>etitors." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  here  is 
that  some  years  ago,  several  years  ago, 
in  fact.  Congress  granted  a  monopoly  of 
mass  transportation  to  the  Capital 
Transit  System.  Some  time  ago  my  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  situation  which 
prevailed  with  respect  to  sightseeing 
transit  where  it  appears  that  the  Capital 
Transit  Corp.,  not  satisfied  with  the  mo- 
nopoly on  mass  transportation,  is  now 
seeking  through  the  use  of  its  facilities, 
to  also  engage  in  a  situation  with  respect 
to  sightseeing  buses,  and  to  run  out  of 
business  these  numerous  little  corF>ora- 
tions  that  operate  sightseeing  facilities 
here  in  the  District.  They  are  doing  it 
because  of  the  fact  that  under  theii-  char- 
ter they  are  granted  certain  privileges 
and  immunities  by  reason  of  their  char- 
ter on  mass  transportation.  They  are 
using  those  privileges  and  immunities  in 
order  to  drive  the  little  sightseeing  people 
out  of  business.  I  do  not  think  that 
ought  to  be  permitted.  For  instance, 
they  have  a  certain  provision  in  their 


charter  which  relieves  them  of  the  gaso- 
line tax,  which  Is  quite  a  considerable 
item  in  the  matter  of  the  expense  of 
operation  of  both  mass  operation  and 
sightseeing  transportation.  Now.  the 
sightseeing  corporation,  the  little  fellow, 
does  not  have  that  tax  exemption  of  their 
gasoline.  The  transit  system  Is  using 
its  mass  transportation  facihties,  such  as 
buses,  help,  and  so  forth.  In  the  operation 
of  this  effort  to  drive  the  little  people  out 
of  business. 

I  think  the  situation  should  be  cor- 
rected. The  committee  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  matter  is  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  They 
went  into  the  matter  at  considerable 
length  with  the  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion and  with  others  Interested,  includ- 
ing the  mass  transportation  company  it- 
self. They  came  up  with  the  proposal 
that  the  mass  transpwrtatlon  company, 
which  is  the  Capital  Transit  Co..  should 
be  prohibited  from  exercising  this  right 
to  use  its  mass  transix)rtatIon  facilities 
with  the  objective  of  destroying  the  small 
business  people  who  are  engaged  In  the 
sightseeing  business.  That  is  the  sole 
object  of  the  bill.    It  is  very  brief. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIER.  Under  the  strike  settle- 
ment of  some  years  ago  the  Capital 
Transit  Co.  was  given  certain  privileges 
in  operating  Its  buses  and  streetcars, 
privileges  having  to  do  with  the  gasoline 
tax,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.     Yes. 

Mr.  WIER.  I  am  told  that  the  com- 
pany has  no  intention  of  exercising  those 
privileges  of  using  untaxed  gasoline  in 
its  chartered  buses.  They  have  two 
kinds  of  buses,  sightseeing  buses  and 
buses  which  are  chartered  for  these  large 
groups  that  come  to  Washington  and 
want  certain  bus  service.  I  am  told  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  that  privilege  as  to 
those  buses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  not  only  enjoy  them 
but  exercise  them  to  the  fullest.  I  may 
have  been  misinformed,  but  the  gentle- 
man who  held  the  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
can  advise  the  gentleman  better  than  I 
can  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
miderstand  there  is  some  opposition  to 
the  bill  itself,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  the  rule.  I  have  no  requests  for  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  4815)  to  insure  effective 
regulation  of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.. 
and  fair  and  equal  competition  between 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  and  its  com- 
petitors. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  4815,  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  J  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  reported 
the  bill  H.R.  4815  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  it  be  approved.  This  bill,  as 
was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Smith]  in  his  statement  on 
the  rule,  provides  that  all  assets  and 
personnel  of  the  D.C.  Transit  System  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  used  in  pro- 
viding mass  transr>ortation  service  shall 
be  so  used  exclusively  and  shall  not  be 
used  in  any  other  service  in  competition 
with  the  service  of  any  other  company. 

This  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  intro- 
duced and  sponsored  by  our  colleague, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  LMr.  Rogers].  He  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  it  and  will 
amplify  the  statement  and  explain  fur- 
ther the  costs.  However.  I  should  like  to 
give  you  a  little  of  the  background  from 
my  own  experience  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  How  extensive  were  the 
hearings  before  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee on  this  legislation,  and  were  the 
organized  operators  and  workers  on  the 
D.C.  Transit  System  permitted  to  testify, 
and  did  they  testify? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  hearings  were 
quite  extensive  and,  as  the  gentleman 
will  see  by  observing  the  printed  hear- 
ings, the  organization  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  did  have 
ample  opportunity  and  did  testify  at 
some  length. 

Mr.  BAILEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  subcommittee  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Williams],  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  subject.  The  subcom- 
mittee did  a  good  job  in  developing  the 
record.  The  full  committee  considered 
the  bill  at  some  length  in  executive  ses- 
sion. I  will  get  back  to  the  bill  after  I 
give  you  the  background  of  this  problem. 

I  would  not  want  by  what  I  am  about 
to  say  to  have  anyone  think  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  commit- 
tee voted  this  bill  out  of  committee  and 
reported  it  to  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming vote.  I  feel  somewhat  obli- 
gated to  support  the  committee  in  its 
action  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  chair- 
man at  that  time  I  did  not  take  an  ad- 
verse position  under  the  circumstances. 
So  regardless  of  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
I  am  going  to  support  the  bill. 

I  think  probably  there  Is  some  merit 
in  the  contention  of  the  sponsors  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  it. 

This  is  a  fight  primarily  and  princi- 
pally between  the  DC.  Transit  Co. 
sightseeing  and  charter  operation  and 
the  Gray  Lines  sightseeing  and  charter 
operation.  It  goes  back  to  1956  and 
prior  to  that  time,  when  we  had  over 
a  period  of  at  least  2  or  3  years  a  terrific 
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will  recall  back  to  1953  or  1954 
there,  there  was  a  request  and 
that  we  in  the  Congress  approve 
million  operation  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
transit  operation  for  the  Dis- 
Columbia.     I  was  one  of  those 
opposed  to  that  program.    A 
of  the  District  Committee,  of 
wsls  a  member  at  that  time,  were 
opposed  to  it.    Under  the  leader- 
direction  of  the  then  chairman, 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
],  we  adopted  what  I  believe 
referred  to  as  stopgap  legisla- 
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he  District  Commissioners  came 
their  proposal  to  take  over  the 
business    and    operate   it 
appropriated  out  of  the  Fed- 
the  sum  of  about  $20  mil- 
that  went  to  the  Committee 
and  Foreign  Commerce.    I, 
was  at  that  time  a  member  of 
codamittee  also,  and  our  late  be- 
friend Percy  Prie.-t  at  that   time 
chairman  of  the  committee.   We  had 
lengthy  controversy   and  con- 
Finally,  we  came  up  with  a 
give  a  franchise  to  the  present 
as  they  had  offered  to  buy 
from  the  former  manage- 
transit  system  for  the  District 
Under  that  contract  they 
]  lurchase  the  D.C.  Transit  opera- 
gave  to  the  present  D.C.  Tran- 
franchise.    That  franchise  has 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  section  6. 
the  transit  company  could  con- 
have  the  privilege  to  engage  in 
ig     and     charter     operations, 
part   of   the    franchise.      The 
company,  Capital   Transit  Co.. 
a  limited  service  of  charter  and 
operation.    The  old  company 
engage  to  any  extent  in  sight - 
charter  business. 
liOGERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Chair- 

the  gentleman  yield? 

HARRIS.     I  yield. 

FJOGERS  of  Texas.    What  I  want 

s   keep    the   record   completely 

on  this.     The  gentleman  said 

and   charter   provision 

p^vilege  in  the  previous  franchise 

held  by  the  Capital  Transit 


sigl  itseeing 


ws,s 


H  ARRIS. 


That  is  correct. 
IlOGERS  of  Texas.  I  have  never 
that  franchise,  and  if  my  recol- 
iierves  me  correctly  it  was  never 
cut  that  there  was  any  specific 
provisio:i  granting  that  to  the  former 
transit  K)mpany.  No  one  has  ever  pro- 
duced il  for  me  to  see,  even  at  the  time 
that  we  were  having  the  meeting  in  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  see  that  pro- 
vision il  it  is  available. 

Mr.  I  ARRIS.  I  understand  it  is  part 
of  the  )ld  franchise  or  so  interpreted. 
That  is  the  reason  this  was  included  in 
the  new  franchise  In  1956  as  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  in  the  old  franchise.  The 
gentleman  can  get  that.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

Mr.  H  OGERS  of  Texas.  If  the  gentle- 
man wquld  tell  me  where  It  Is.  I  would 


love  to  see  it,  because  I  have  hunted  for 
it  and  have  been  unable  to  find  it.  and 
the  staff  has  been  unable  to  find  it  for 
me.  I  have  requested  it  in  the  last  3 
weeks  and  I  have  not  found  it.  If  the 
gentleman  will  recall,  the  matter  was 
discussed  in  the  joint  committee  that 
handled  this  situation  of  which  both 
you  and  I  were  members.  If  I  could  see 
it.  I  would  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
call that  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  It  was  discussed.  They 
had  this  privilege  before,  and  they  had 
engaged  only  to  the  extent  of  about 
$40,000  a  year  in  such  business. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  was  de- 
termined at  that  time,  so  far  as  the 
record  shows,  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
sufferance  and  was  not  a  specific  grant 
of  a  franchise.  If  there  is  any  difference 
in  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  record  on 
it,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  yet. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is  as 
familiar  with  the  record  of  the  hearings 
as  I  am,  and  I  am  trying  to  relate  the 
facts  as  they  happened.  If  there  is  any 
que.stion  about  the  present  franchise,  I 
refer  you  to  section  6  of  the  franchise 
itself  which  specifically  authorizes  it  in 
the  act  of  1956.  The  gentleman  has  that 
and  he  is  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  That  is  Uie 
provision  that  was  placed  in  this  present 
franchise  which  is  in  existence  today. 
What  I  am  referring  to  is  the  previous 
franchise  held  by  the  Capital  Transit 
Co.,  which  was  a  Wolfson  enterprise. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  hearings  devel- 
oped that  the  Wolfson  group  operated 
sightseeing  and  charter  business  to  the 
extent  of  only  about  $40,000  a  year. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Now  that  is  the  fact^ 
they  were  not  engaged  to  any  extensive 
degree,  but  when  the  present  manage- 
ment, under  the  franchise  of  1956,  took 
over,  they  started  to  increase  the  opera- 
tion of  sightseeing  and  charter  business. 
In  doing  so  they  became  competitive  with 
the  other  smaller  sightseeing  operators 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  What  they 
have  done  in  doing  this  is  to  use  their 
equipment  in  competition  with  the  regu- 
lar sightseeing  and  charter  bxislness. 

In  other  words,  they  would  take  the 
personnel  and  equipment  and  put  them 
on  during  the  rush  hours  of  the  day, 
that  is,  the  early  morning  and  the  late 
afternoon,  and  then  during  the  other 
part  of  the  day  they  would  use  the  same 
equipment  and  the  same  personnel  in 
their  sightseeing  and  charter  business. 

In  this  kind  of  operation,  and  I  em- 
phasize it.  the  present  D.C.  Transit  oper- 
ation now  is  engaged  to  the  extent  of 
some  $600,000  a  year.  Similar  lines,  the 
Gray  Line  and  others  around  here,  in 
their  competitive  situation  claim  that  it 
is  an  unfair  advantage  and  by  their 
using  persormel  which  they  have  to  pay 
for  anyway  and  equipment  which  they 
have  to  maintain  anyway  they  virtually 
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operate  it  without  additional  cost  and 
therefore  can  competitively  put  them  out 
of  business. 

That  is  simply  the  argimient  that  we 
have,  that  is  the  whole  question. 

We  asked  the  Commissioners  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  and  I  think  under 
present  law  they  can.  The  Commis- 
sioners failed  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility that  we  thought  they  had  and 
deal  with  the  problem. 

We  reported  this  bill  out  last  year.  At 
the  same  time  we  adopted  the  resolution 
requiring  that  the  Commissioners  give  us 
a  report  on  the  problem  with  the  under- 
standing that  we  would  not  file  the  re- 
port with  the  House  until  we  had  received 
this  interim  report.  We  were  unable  to 
get  an  interim  report  until  the  first  part 
of  this  year,  sometime  about  January 
February,  or  even  later,  I  am  not  sure 
just  when.  But  at  that  time  they  sub- 
mitted a  voluminous  report  and  about  all 
it  said  was  that  they  were  not  in  position 
to  do  anything  about  it,  that  they  were 
not  taking  a  tax  advantage,  that  they 
had  looked  over  their  method  of  competi- 
tion as  it  is  explained  in  the  report,  how 
they  arrived  at  the  tax  base,  and  so  forth. 
Consequently  they  said  that  under  the 
circumstances  they  were  not  going  to  do 
anything  about  it.  Therefore,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains  unsolved. 

Then  we  held  up  the  report  trying  to 
work  it  out  an  even  longer  period  of 
time,  but  nothing  could  be  done.  There- 
fore, I  had  no  alternative  except  to  file 
this  report  with  the  House  and  to  con- 
sider it;  and  that  is  the  sole  question  we 
have  here  today:  Whether  or  not  D.C. 
Transit  System  under  the  franchise  of 
1956  may  now  continue  to  operate  a 
sightseeing  and  charter  business  with  the 
same  equipment  and  same  personnel  it 
uses  in  its  regular  D.C.  Transit  c^iera- 
tions.    TTiis  bill  says  they  cannot  do  so. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Derounian]. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  w£is  asked  a  question  about  ex. 
emptions.  I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  James  H.  Flanagan,  vice  president, 
comptroller,  and  treasurer  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.  He  said  at  page 
207  of  the  hearings: 

The  allegation  bo  often  made  that  D.C. 
Transit  System.  Inc.,  Is  tax-exempt  de- 
serves some  attention. 

Congress  did  relieve  the  company  from 
UabUlty  for  the  antiquated  gross  receipts  tax 
which  formerly  existed.  Other  bus  com- 
panies In  this  area  paid  a  1-cent  tax  per  mile 
of  operation  within  the  District  In  lieu  of  the 
gross-receipts  tax.  Congress  has  now  re- 
lieved these  other  companies  from  liability 
for  this  1-cent  tax  Therefore,  we  are  all 
even  In  this  respect,  so  far  as  exemption 
from  taxation  Is  concerned. 

He  further  states: 

The  Commission  foimd  that  the  fuel  tax 
payable  by  the  company  for  July  and  August 
1958  was  $827.04,  and  so  certified  to  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners.  This  amount  was  paid 
Immediately  upon  presentation  of  a  bill  by 
the  District  tax  collector  early  In  this  month 
of  May. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  tax  benefit  en- 
Joyed  by  D.C.  Transit  System,   Inc.,   which 


gives  It  an  unfair  advantage  in  Its  charter 
and  sightseeing  operations  over  any  other  bus 
company  slmUarly  engaged. 

There  is  indicated  here  the  taxes 
which  they  pay,  totaling  some  $1  million. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  interim  report  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  page  11  says: 

As  hereinbefore  Indicated,  the  question  of 
tax  advantage  under  section  8  is  of  no  sub- 
stantial significance. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  the 
attorney  for  Gray  Line.  Mr.  Arnold,  also 
testified  that  the  tax  exemption  and  the 
tax  question  was  of  no  significance' in 
connection  with  this  bill,  am  I  right? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  a  fight  principally  between  Gray 
Line  and  D.C.  Transit.  It  is  a  fight  be- 
tween business  organizations.  What  this 
bill  does  is  to  try  to  tell  the  head  of  a 
business  how  he  can  use  his  equipment 
and  his  persormel  to  his  economic  ad- 
vantage or  disadvantage.  Being  one  who 
is  interested  in  maintaining  private  en- 
terprise I  am  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  this 
bill  is  constitutional.  I  think  it  is  spe- 
cial legislation;  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
private  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Gray  Line 
and  the  other  companies  who  agree  with 
Gray  Line. 

To  show  you  how  discriminatory  this 
bill  is.  may  I  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  president,  National 
Capital  Local  Division  689,  Amalgamat- 
ed Association  of  Street,  Electric  Rail- 
way, and  Motor  Coach  Employees  of 
America,  appearing  on  page  180  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  should  be  noted  that  several  competitcHrs 
of  DC.  Transit  System  for  sightseeing  and 
charter  work  In  this  area  use  their  mass 
transportation  equipment,  assets,  and  per- 
sonnel In  sightseeing  and  charter  service  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

These  Include  the  Washington,  Virginia  & 
Maryland  Coach  Co..  which  furnishes  mass 
transportation  service  in  Arlington  and  Pair- 
fax  Counties,  Va.,  and  between  these  points 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Another  com- 
petitor for  sightseeing  and  charter  work  is 
the  Alexandria,  Barcroft  &  Washington  Tran- 
sit Co  ,  which  furnishes  mass  transportation 
In  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  between  Alexandria 
and  downtown  Washington.  Another  Is 
Washington,  Marlboro  &  Annapolis  Transit 
Co.,  which  furnishes  mass  transportation 
service  In  parts  of  Prince  Georges  County, 
and  between  points  In  Prince  Georges  County 
and  downtown  Washington.  Still  another  is 
Suburban  Transit  Co.,  now  being  operated 
by  Inter-County  Transit  Corp.,  which  fur- 
nishes mass  transportation  service  in  parts 
of  Montgomery  County,  Md.,  and  between 
points  in  that  county  and  downtown  Wash- 
ington. 

A  simple  and  logical  question  to  be 
asked  is,  Why  should  there  be  different 
rules  for  the  use  of  a  company's  equip- 
ment and  personnel? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 


Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  true,  as  is 
my  understanding,  in  the  1956  franchise 
this  was  specifically  spelled  out  as  being 
something  that  the  D.C.  Transit  Co. 
should  be  allowed  to  do  while  under  the 
proposal  and  under  this  legislation  that 
right  would  be  removed  which  was 
granted  upon  which  the  present  inter- 
ests in  control  of  D.C.  Transit  went  into 
the  business? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  My  recollection  of 
the  record  is  that  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  the  head  of  D.C.  Transit. 
Mr.  Chalk,  testified  this  was  a  very  vital 
part  of  his  consideration  in  purchasing 
D.C.  Transit;  that  is,  the  fact  they  would 
have  sightseeing  and  charter  privileges. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  frcnn  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  is 
not  correct.  This  does  not  put  the  D.C. 
Transit  Co.  out  of  the  sightseeing  busi- 
ness. It  prevents  the  use  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  franchise  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  sightseeing  business. 
It  provides  they  will  have  to  separate 
their  sightseeing  business  from  their 
other  franchise  business. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  If  that  is  the  case, 
this  is  the  first  time  in  mass  transporta- 
tion history  that  this  is  being  done  in  the 
United  States,  because  from  available 
information  all  charter  companies  and 
sightseeing  companies  that  are  engaged 
in  mass  transportation  use  their  equip- 
ment in  the  manner  D.C.  Transit  is  using 
theirs. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  this  is  an  unfair  way 
to  legislate.    This  is  a  bad  bill. 

Let  us  give  the  Public  Utilities  Ccm- 
mission  of  the  District  the  authority  and 
let  us  jog  them  into  doing  the  right 
thing.  If  the  D.C.  Transit  is  not  ac- 
counting for  its  revenues  properly,  that 
is  one  thing,  but  let  us  not  take  cor. 
rective  action  which  is  unconstitutional 
and  discriminatory.  The  Gray  Line  is 
the  greatest  monopoly  there  is  in  the 
United  States  so  far  as  sightseeing  and 
charter  is  concerned.  They  control 
about  12,000  hotel  rocMns  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  alone. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  all  I 
know  is  what  I  read.  On  page  6  of  the 
hearings  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
stated: 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  bills 
Is  to  restrain  the  transit  system  from  en- 
gaging In  sightseeing  or  charter  operations. 

Now,  that  is  the  plain  fact.   It  is  there. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  think  the  effect 
of  this  bill  would  be  exactly  that. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Therefore,  if  they 
were  knocked  out  at  this  time,  at  least 
a  profitable  part  of  this  system  would  be 
knocked  out,  and  it  would  almost,  of 
necessity,  raise  the  fares  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  already  high  enough. 

Mr,  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken,  because  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Coimnission. 
Hon.  Keimeth  H.  Tuggle,  said  this  on 
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page  5.  of  the  hearings,  talking  about 
getting  separate  equipment  for  sight- 
seeing: 

Such  duplication  of  facilities  and  restric- 
tions against  the  Interchange  of  personnel 
»and  equipment  as  between  the  types  of  serv- 
ices rendered  would  of  course  result  In  In- 
creased costs  and  possibly  have  an  overall 
effect  of  giving  rise  to  a  need  for  Increased 
fares  for  transit,  or  "mass  transportatltm," 
services.  The  competitive  advantage  of  D.C. 
Transit's  tax  exemptions  would,  however, 
appear  to  remain  unaffected. 

We  Shall  not  forget  that  we  have  to 
consider  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  their  mass  transportation  sys- 
tem  and  the  effect  upon  them.  I  am  not 
worried  about  the  Gray  Line,  D.C. 
Transit,  or  anybody  else,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  pass  any  pointless  legislation. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAI?.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  gentle- 
man stated  that  this  was  operated  like 
all  other  mass  transportation  systems 
throughout  the  country  engaging  in 
charter  and  sightseeing. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  said  that  this  is 
the  modus  operandi  of  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  throughout  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  documentation  to 
support  that  statement  of  fact  in  regard 
to  other  cities? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  think  you  will 
find  it  in  the  record.  I  think  our  late 
departed  colleague,  Mr.  Bush,  who  used 
to  be  in  the  bus  business,  asked  search- 
ing questions  about  this,  and  I  think  the 
replies  brought  forth  the  situation  as  it 
exists. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  think  you  will  find  that  this  is  a  very 
xmlgue  situation  and  that  there  are  only 
one  or  two  companies  in  the  United 
States  that  have  any  tax  exemption 
coupled  with  a  monopoly.  This  is  a  very 
unique  situation. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlema.!  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  would 
like  to  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
finish  this  legislation  tonight  cr  what 
the  program  is.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
find  out.  Will  somebody  on  the  majority 
side  tell  us?  Some  of  your  Members 
have  been  coming  over  here  asking  us 
to  make  a  point  of  no  quorum.  I  know 
you  know  how  to  do  that.  Are  you  going 
to  finish  tonight  or  what? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  confer  with  the  leadership, 
and  at  this  moment  I  do  not  know  just 
what  this  plan  Is.  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  find  out.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEADER.  M.-.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  be  saying  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  compel  the  DC.  Transit  Co., 
if  it  is  to  engage  in  sightseeing  and 
charter  operations,  to  operate  in  an  un- 
economical fashion? 


Mr.  DEROUNIAN.    It  would  do  ex- 
actly tlat.    It  would  have  to  buy  new 
buses  11 
from 
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it  wanted  to  transport  children 
Alexandria  to  Washington.  It 
could  nat  use  the  same  driver,  not  the 
same  bi  iS,  not  use  the  same  man  to  paint 
the  diffjrent  signs.  It  is  ridiculous.  It 
certain!  y  does  not  militate  in  favor  of 
efDcient  operation. 

Mr.  \  :EADER.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  ;he  record  shows  anywhere  what 
proport  on  of  the  sightseeing  and  char- 
ter business  is  now  enjoyed  by  D.C. 
Transit  and  how  much  by  Gray  Lines? 
How  mi  ich  do  the  other  operators  in  the 


enjoy? 


Is  th(re  evidence  that  D.C.  Tiansit  is 
using  lome  favored  position  to  drive 
others  c  ut  of  business? 

Mr.  E  EROUNIAN.  For  the  last  avail- 
able pe:  iod  Gray  Lines  showed  twice  the 
amount  of  charter  and  sightseeing  busi- 
ness as  did  D.C.  Transit.  But.  talking 
about  a  monopoly,  here  are  some  inter- 
esting statistics.  Let  us  look  at  the 
wages  that  these  various  companies 
pay.  E.C.  Transit  pays  its  employees 
in  its  sightseeing  business  $2.82 'i  an 
hour;  \JM.  ft  M.  pays  $2.65;  A.B.  &  W. 
$2.56  ax  hour;  Gray  Lines,  the  main  pro- 
tagonis  .  for  this  bill  $2.27  an  hour ;  W Jbl. 
&  A.  pi.ys  $1.87  and  Subuiban  Transit 
pays  $1.74.  So  that  D.C.  Transit  pays 
the  higl  lest  wages. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman] 
asked  u  question  a  few  moments  ago 
about  how  long  we  planned  to  run.  I 
though  under  the  circumstances  we 
could  go  until  about  5:30.  We  could  get 
that  mi  ich  of  the  debate  behind  us. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  for  a  moment, 
may  I  si  ly  for  the  edification  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  I  have  only 
one  mere  request  for  time;  this  is  an 
indication  of  how  long  we  will  take  on 
this  Sid 

Mr.  I  :aRRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  mini  tes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  []  Ir.  Multer]. 

Mr.     MULTER.    Mr.    Chairman,    the 
distingi^shed  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on 
merce, 
manneiJ 


the   issie    that   this   legislation 


before 


;he  House.     During  the 


of  the  r  emarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 


tleman 


Interstate   and  Foreign   Com- 

n  his  usual  fair  and  forthright 

has  presented  to  you  precisely 


brings 
course 


from  Virginia   [Mr.  Smith],  in 


his  prei  lentation  under  the  rule,  he  was 
asked  about  the  facts  underlying  this 
legislat  on  and  he  very  properly  said 
that  h(  was  stating  the  facts  as  they 
were  sibmitted  to  him.  Without  in 
any  wa;  r  attempting  to  criticize  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  statement — and  I  am 
sure  he  presented  the  facts  as  they  were 
submitted  to  him — I  say  that  his  pres- 
entation is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
record.  When  I  talk  about  the  record, 
I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  this 
matter  i^as  first  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
And  that  is  where  it  belonged.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
saw  fit  to  take  no  action.  Then  it  was 
present*  !d  to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. The  Small  Business  Committee 
conducted  rather  lengthy  hearings,  on 


May  12,  16,  and  19,  1958.  They  were 
printed  in  two  parts,  aggregating  208 
pages.  The  Small  Business  Committee 
rendered  a  report  on  the  matter  which 
was  subsequently  submitted  to  the  House 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  as  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  In  his 
letter  of  transmittal  of  August  20, 
1958,  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  transmit  the 
report  as  the  report  of  this  committee." 

There  was  no  dissent  to  that  report. 
The  report  confirmed  the  fact  precisely 
as  stated  to  you  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris], 
that  this  legislation  is  the  result  of  the 
fight  waged  by  the  Gray  Lines,  the 
biggest  sightseeing  company  in  the 
country,  against  D.C.  Transit  Co..  a  mass 
transportation  company  which  also  en- 
gages in  sightseeing  operations.  Those 
operations  are  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  that  of  Gray  Lines. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  in- 
dicated in  its  report  that  the  law  and  the 
regulations  vested  with  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  ample  power 
to  do  anything  and  everything  that 
might  need  to  be  done  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  unfair  comfietltlon.  They  can 
regulate  rates,  if  necessary,  and  do  what- 
ever might  be  called  for  In  connection 
with  that  business  to  promote  and  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest. 

There  was  an  effort  made  throughout 
those  hearings  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee — as  there  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce — when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  submitted  his  bUl. 
H.R.  2316,  identical  with  the  Rogers  bill 
which  is  before  us  here  as  H.R.  4815 — 
the  effort  was  made  to  show  that  there 
is  some  tax  exemption  or  advantage 
given  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  that  gives  it 
an  unfair  competitive  advantage  over 
all  of  its  competitors.  When  the  facts 
were  adduced  at  both  sets  of  hearings. 
at  which  appeared  representatives  of 
the  Gray  Lines,  their  lawyers,  and  others, 
all  concerned — and  you  will  find  this 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
is  before  you — that  there  is  no  tax  con- 
sequence here  that  gives  any  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  anybody. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  everybody  agreed 
that  if  D.C.  Transit  were  losing  money 
and  therefore  would  get  some  tax 
exemption  that  might  be  an  advantage 
to  it  but  that  would  hurt  no  competitor. 
On  the  other  hand  if  it  were  making 
money  and  paying  taxes  again  no  dis- 
advantage accrued  against  a  competitor. 
All  affected  had  to  agree  that  if  there 
were  tax  benefits,  then  the  solution  was 
not  tiy  to  change  the  D.C.  francliise,  or 
to  change  the  law  that  gave  them  the 
franchise.  The  way  to  correct  the  un- 
fairness to  the  other  fellows,  small  or 
large,  was  either  to  give  them  the  same 
tax  exemptions  or  to  take  them  away 
from  DC.  Transit  Co.  We  did  enact  leg- 
islation to  give  such  tax  exemption  to  the 
other  sightseeing  companies  competing 
with  D.C.  Transit  Co.  But  there  are 
no  taxes  and  no  tax  exemptions  In  this 
bill. 
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Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chahinan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  The  gentleman 
mentions  the  Small  Business  Committee 
report  on  this  matter.  That  committee 
in  its  report  at  page  3  stated: 

Gray  Lines.  Inc..  Is  the  largest  of  the 
sightseeing  and  bus  chartering  services  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  when  measured  by 
volume  of  business  derived  from  those  serv- 
ices. No  other*  operator  has  as  farflung 
associations  and  affiliations  throughout  the 
country.  No  other  has  as  many  hotels  in 
or  out  of  the  District  tied  up  by  exclusive 
contracts.  Gray  Lines,  Inc.,  alone  controls 
almost  12,000  hotel  rooms  in  the  District. 
Its  nearest  competitor,  the  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  controls  less  than  1,600. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Those  are  the  facts 
that  existed  then,  they  are  the  facts 
that  exist  today,  and  they  are  the  facts 
as  they  existed  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  If  you 
want  to  compare  size,  the  Gray  Lines 
in  1957  had  a  gross  income  of  almost 
$1,300,000  and  paid  taxes  and  license 
fees  of  only  $48,054.  Compare  that  with 
taxes  and  fees  of  $364,270  paid  by  DC. 
Transit  Co.  for  the  same  period.  During 
that  period  the  sightseeing  service  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  was  less  than  $500,000. 

What  is  behind  this?  The  facts  and 
the  documents  before  the  various  com- 
mittees established  beyond  any  perad- 
venture  of  a  doubt  that  Gray  Lines  is 
trying  to  use  this  legislation — and  I  cast 
no  aspersion  on  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  favors  this  legislation — to 
force  D.C.  Transit  Co.  to  buy  them  out 
at  an  exorbitant  price.  That  is  the  only 
reason  for  this  legislation. 

Permit  me  to  direct  your  attention  to 
these  facts:  The  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee has  recommended  against  this  leg- 
islation, the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
has  recommended  against  it.  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  have  recommended 
against  it.  the  IMstrict  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  have  refused  to 
take  any  action  on  it,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  while  taking  no 
position  on  the  bill,  says  that  to  enact 
this  bill,  and  I  quote  from  page  5  of  the 
hearings,  "would  of  course  result  in  in- 
creased costs  and  possibly  have  the  over- 
all effect  of  giving  rise  to  a  need  for 
increased  fares  for  transit  or  mass  trans- 
portation services." 

If  you  want  to  see  the  fares  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  populace  go  up, 
then  enact  this  bill.  I  hope  you  will  not 
do  so. 

This  bill  is  In  fact  a  private  bill  which 
takes  from  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  its 
charter  and  sightseeing  operations.  It 
does  so  at  the  Instance  of  Gray  Line, 
which  Is  the  largest  sightseeing  operator 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  metropolitan 
area.  It  deprives  D.C.  Transit  System  of 
its  property  without  due  process  of  law 
and  without  compensation. 

The  technique  employed  by  the  bill  Is 
bad;  the  precedent  dangerous.  The  pub- 
lic interest  Is  best  served  by  integrated 
mass  transit  and  charter  and  sightseeing 
service.  This  is  the  longtime  custom  not 
only  here  but  in  practically  every  com- 
parable   commimity.     Under   this   bill. 


other  local  transit  companies  may  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  to  perform  both  operations.  Only 
D.C.  Transit  and  its  employees — who  will 
lose  work  opportunities — are  discrimi- 
nated against. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  EHd  I  cor- 
rectly imderstand  the  gentleman  to  say 
something  about  the  Gray  Line  trying 
to  force  D.C.  Transit  to  buy  them  out? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  read  a  telegram  I  have  received,  be- 
cause that  statement  was  made  to  me 
several  times  and  I  made  an  investigation 
of  it.  This  is  a  telegram  that  was  ad- 
dressed to  mc.    It  reads : 

This  Is  to  Inform  you  that  the  vmder- 
slgncd  and  Col.  Harry  J.  Dooley,  president, 
and  Ml£s  Jewel  Burton,  secretary,  were  ap- 
proached at  least  four  separate  occasions  by 
D.C.  Transit  officials  who  sought  to  obtain 
the  Gray  Line  franchise  In  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Initial  request  for  an  appointment  came 
from  Morris  Pox,  first  vice  president  of  D.C. 
Transit,  In  May  1957.  Mr.  Fox  sent  repre- 
sentatives Leonard  Wolf  and  Clayton  S.  Wells 
to  our  Chicago  office  following  the  May  re- 
quest. Messrs.  Wolf  and  Wells  stated  that 
D.C.  Transit  had  advantages  In  the  sight- 
seeing Industry  In  Washington  with  which 
other  operators  could  not  compete.  They 
also  stated  that  these  advantages  were  driv- 
ing the  Gray  Line  In  Washington  to  failure 
and  that  D.C.  Transit  was  therefore  the 
logical  representative  In  Washington.  Messrs. 
Wolf  and  Wells  sought  to  jjersuade  Gray  Line 
Sightseeing  Cos..  Associated,  to  transfer  the 
franchise  from  the  present  member  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  D.C.  Transit.  D.C. 
Transit's  proposal  was  rejected  out  of  hand 
but  subsequent  requests  were  made  by  D.C. 
Transit  In  1958  and  In  1959. 

Gray  Line  Sightseeing  Cos., 
Associated, 

John  A.  CHAPiif,  Vice  President. 
Chicago.  III. 

Mr.  MULTER.  What  is  the  date  of 
that  telegram? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  It  is  dated 
June  6.  1960. 

Mr.  MULTER.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league I  have  no  doubt  the  telegram 
was  received  by  him  and  of  course  the 
gentleman  quoted  it  accurately.  But  I 
would  say  to  you,  sir.  and  I  say  to  this 
House  that  that  is  a  belated  effort  by 
them  to  cover  up  their  real  purpose  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  I  repeat  that 
the  testimony  adduced  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  on  which  I  then 
served  and  still  serve  established  that 
Gray  Lines  sought  to  force  D.C.  Transit 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  buy  it  out.  Those  efforts  by 
a  representative  of  the  Gray  Lines  (of 
Washington — not  of  Chicago)  continued 
after  the  filing  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  report  on  August  20,  1958, 
and  I  can  p>ersonally  attest  to  that  fact. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  see  where 
the  pressures  are  coming  from  with  ref- 
erence to  this  particular  matter.  As 
part  of  the  printed  record,  we  find  this 
memorandum  made  by  the  gentleman 
who  was  in  attendance  at  a  meeting 
between  Mr.  Chalk  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat- 
man], on  July  10,  1958.  This  is  an  ofB- 
cial  memorandum  of  the  conversations 


had  at  that  time  which  are  printed  as 
part  of  the  record.  This  is  what  the 
memorandum  says,  and  I  quote: 

The  chairman  mentioned  that  he  had 
hoped  some  arrangement  could  be  reached 
whereby  the  sightseeing  biislness  could  be 
surrendered  by  Mr.  Chalfc  (that  Is  the  D.C. 
Transit  Co.) .  It  being  understood  that  he 
would  be  compensated  therefor  In  some 
fashion  which  was  appropriate. 

It  hardly  comes  with  good  grace  to 
follow  that  with  a  bill,  H.R.  2316,  to 
strip  D.C.  Transit  Co.  of  its  sightseeing 
business  and  that  without  compensation 
and  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer  in 
a  moment  to  the  unconstitutionality  of 
this  bill.  But.  first.  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  some  further  testimony,  in 
addition  to  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Roose- 
velt] read  from  the  opening  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Williams]  ,  when  the  hearings  got  on  the 
way. 

The  first  witness  in  support  of  the  bill 
was  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman].  He  was  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
Williams]  : 

In  looking  over  these  bills.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  Mils  would  prorlde  that  the 
transit  system  be  restricted  entirely  to  the 
transit  operations,  and  not  permitted,  or  not 
be  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other 
activity. 

Is  that  the  purpose? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  responded: 

The  bills  provide  that  the  corporation 
shall  not  use  Its  mass  transportation  facili- 
ties In  competitive  business.  That  is  what 
Is  Intended,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  other  words,  competitive  business  will 
be  competitive.  It  will  not  put  them  out  of 
business.  It  will  not  put  the  D.C.  Transit 
out  of  business  In  any  of  these  bxislnesses, 
but  It  win  place  them  on  the  same  plane, 
with  no  special  advantages. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  other  words.  If  these 
bills  should  become  law,  the  D.C.  Transit 
System  would  enjoy  Its  special  statutory  tax 
prlvUeges,  Insofar  as  mass  transit  Is  con- 
cerned, or  public  transit  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, In  regard  to  Its  sightseeing  operations 
and  these  other  operations  which  you  men- 
tioned. It  would  not  receive  these  tax  bene- 
fits, but  would  be  placed  on  exactly  the 
same  plane  as  competing  systems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  already  indi- 
cated to  you  that  all  the  parties  involved 
must  agree  that  there  Is  no  tax  involve- 
ment in  this  bill.  If  you  read  the  bill 
you  will  see  there  is  not  a  word  men- 
tioned about  taxes  nor  even  any  refer- 
ence thereto. 

All  the  bill  seeks  to  do  Is  to  take  from 
the  DC.  Transit  Co.  its  right  to  operate 
its  sightseeing  services. 

As  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
bill,  you  will  find  on  pages  368  and  369 
of  the  printed  record  an  opinion  from 
the  Library  of   Congress.    It  Is  fairly 
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long,  but  I  will  quote  but  one  short  ex- 
cerpt from  It  and  will  <Mnlt  the  citations 
to  the  court  decisions.  The  opinion 
concludes  and  I  quote: 

As  property  Is  the  sum  of  all  the  tights 
and  powers  Incident  to  ownership.  Including 
the  right  to  control  Its  use.  and  as  confisca- 
tion may  result  from  a  denial  of  the  "use  of 
property"  as  well  as  from  a  taking  of  the 
"title  to  pn^>erty."  I  believe  S.  804  Is  \m- 
constltutlonal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  S.  304  is  the 
Senate  counterpart  of  the  bills  H.R.  2316 
and  H.R.  4815,  which  is  before  you  now. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  not 
an  attempt  to  help  small  business  as 
against  big  business.  This  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  create  tax  equality. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  take  by  so  many 
words  and  by  mention  of  the  c(Mnpany — 
a  right  given  by  the  Congress  in  its 
franchise  to  D.C.  Transit.  Inc.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  talce  out  of  that  franchise 
without  compensation,  without  due 
process  of  law.  by,  if  you  please,  a  bill 
of  attainder,  to  take  from  it,  a  very  valu- 
able property  right,  which  it  has  ac- 
quired at  the  invitation  of  the  Congress 
and  which  with  its  own  money  it  has 
built  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  remember  that 
the  transit  situation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  in  one  awful  mess  when 
Mr.  Chalk  was  asked  to  come  in,  and  he 
did  come  in.  He  took  over  a  company 
that  was  inoperative,  it  was  strike  bound, 
it  had  old  obsolete  equipment.  The 
service  had  been  the  worst  in  the  coun- 
try. He  is  now  giving  us  good,  clean 
transit  facilities  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; we  are  getting  good  service  at 
reasonable  fares. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Shield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want  to  dwell 
on  one  point  as  to  why  I  believe  this 
legislation  is  not  generally  in  the  public 
interest  as  far  sis  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  concerned.  There  are  several  hun- 
dred pages  of  testimony  in  lxx)k  form. 
In  other  words,  the  hearings  were  quite 
complete.  The  testimony  that  struck 
me  most  forcefully  was  that  which  dealt 
with  why  it  was  important  for  D.C. 
Transit  to  engage  in  the  sightseeing  busi- 
ness, and  that  may  occur  to  you  also. 
Why  was  that  necessary?  Why  is  it 
necessary  today? 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  transit  busi- 
ness you  have  peaks  and  valleys  in  the 
use  of  your  pei-sonnel  and  in  the  use  of 
equipment.  I  think  this  will  t>e  ad- 
mitted by  both  sides,  that  beginning  at 
about  6:30  to  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  peak  starts  from  down  at  a  low  level, 
and  it  reaches  this  peak,  according  to  my 
recollection,  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning;  then  it  goes  down  into  the 
valley,  which  is  quite  sharp,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  about  3:30.  Now,  here 
is  an  area,  here  is  a  time  when  there  is 
almost  no  use  of  either  personnel  or 
equipment.  It  is  this  equipment  and  this 
personnel  that  D.C.  Transit  uses  during 
these  valley  periods  when  there  is  little 
if  any  transit  business. 

Mi.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER     I  will  yield;  yes. 
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Bir.  iX>LLIER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  many  different  mass  transit 
companies  across  the  country  who  are 
faced  \ilth  the  same  problem  of  peaks 
and  vaneys.  that  do  not  engage  in  extra 
curricu  ar  activities?  And  Is  it  not  also 
true  th  it  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.'s  fare  of 
25  cent;  is  about  the  second  highest  of 
any  mass  transix>rtation  system  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  find  if  he  goes  into  the  thing 
deeply  enough,  that  there  are  many 
transit  systems  that  do  engage  in  it.  On 
the  oth  ;r  hand,  I  will  say  there  is  prob- 
ably an  equal  number  that  do  not.  So 
to  that  extent  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

I  rem  ember  testimony  and  the  gentle- 
man pribably  will  remember  having  re- 
ceived t  elegrams  from  transit  companies 
over  th;  country  who  do  engage  in  the 
sightseeing  business  during  the  daytime 
and  whD  have  vested  interests,  they  say, 
in  the  letention  of  the  sightseeing  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  C  OI.IiTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  a  further 
observa  ;ion? 

Mr.  S  PRINGER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  C  OLLIER.  The  point  I  was  trying 
to  maks  is  that  there  are  other  mass 
transportation  systems  in  the  country 
which  do  not  engage  in  sightseeing  or 
charter  Ki  transportation,  who  are  ren- 
dering service  at  fares  less  than  those 
charget  by  D.C.  Transit  and  who  are 
still  in  operation  notwithstanding  the 
fact  th;y,  too.  have  problems  of  peaks 
and  val  eys. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  problem  of 
peaks  and  valleys  is  in  any  system,  I 
will  sa3  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  merely  bring  it  up  to- 
day as  %  problem  in  discussing  the  cost. 
This  is  a  very  substantial  amount.  The 
gross  re  venue  from  this,  according  to  my 
recollecbion  of  2  years  ago  was  about 
$520.00< '  a  year. 

That  is  a  half  million  dollars.  When 
you  thl  ik  of  a  gross  revenue  of  the  D.C. 
Transit  System  being  probably  in  the 
neighbc  rhood  of  $25  million  a  year,  you 
can  see  that  this  is  approximately  3  per- 
cent which  would  be  taken  away  in  the 
form  Oj  gross  revenue.  I  believe  this  is 
an  impjrtant  property  right  they  have. 
It  is  njcessary  for  them  to  have  it  if 
you  are  to  take  the  best  advantage  of  the 
equipment  and  personnel  that  the  com- 
pany h£  s. 

There  Is  just  one  other  thing.  There 
has  beei  i  one  rate  increase  last  year.  The 
D.C.  Tr  insit  has  given  notice  that  if  this 
right  i!  taken  away  there  will  be  no 
other  a  temative  except  to  bring  this  to 
the  att€  ntion  of  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission I  take  it  that  means  in  case 
this  riiht  is  taken  from  them  in  the 
form  piovided  in  this  bill  they  intend  to 
come  in  and  ask  for  another  fare  in- 
crease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleir  an  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  m  itself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  this  is  a  practical  mat- 
ter whi  :h  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columb  a,  in  my  estimation,  are  imme- 
diately 'aced  with  and  which  the  Public 
Utilities   Commission  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  will  be  faced  with  if  this  right  is 
taken  away  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  always  been 
a  great  champion  of  small  business,  as  is 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Roosevelt  1 ,  who  brought  that  same  mat- 
ter up  a  few  minutes  agd  about  the  need 
for  a  mass  transportation  system  to  have 
these  fringe  benefits,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

Here  is  what  you  are  doing  when  you 
take  that  position:  You  are  saying  that 
in  order  to  provide  a  mass  transportation 
system  you  have  to  furnish  a  corporation 
with  the  right  to  put  a  bunch  of  little 
independent  businessmen  out  of  busi- 
ness by  undercutting  them  in  eveiT  way 
in  order  to  take  over  their  business  as  a 
supplement  to  the  mass  transit  system. 
If  a  subsidy  is  needed  to  provide  a  mass 
transit  system  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  all 
of  the  people  and  not  by  the  people  who 
are  engaged  in  sightseeing  and  in  the 
charier  business  and  in  the  limousine 
business  which  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  is 
moving  into.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done  in  this  particular  situation. 
They  are  using  the  tax  exemption,  they 
are  using  their  equipment  to  undercut 
these  smaller  people  in  the  business,  in- 
cluding the  little  fellows  at  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  front  of  the  White 
House,  they  are  practically  putting  them 
out  of  bushiess.  I  have  some  letters  I 
am  going  to  read  when  my  time  comes 
which  will  show  you  what  is  happening  to 
the  little  people. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Here  is  my  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas:  If  this 
sort  of  thing  exists  today,  as  the  gentle- 
man contends,  then  this  right  should 
not  have  been  given  to  them  in  the  first 
place.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  am  not  a 
great  constitutional  lawyer,  in  spite  of 
what  has  been  written  in  here  on  page 
5  with  reference  to  constitutionality,  it 
would  appear  to  me  as  a  former  judge, 
for  whatever  that  title  is  worth,  that 
there  is  a  serious  question  of  constitu- 
tionality when  you  take  away  from  a 
company  a  right  which  they  had  at  the 
inception  and  was  vested  in  them.  Now 
you  seek  to  come  along  3,  4.  or  5  years 
later  and  take  the  right  away  without 
reimbursement.  I  think  it  is  a  question 
probably  of  what  he  is  legally  entitled 
to.  If  he  is  legally  entitled  to  engage 
in  it,  it  should  have  been  enforced. 
That  is  a  question  for  the  future.  But 
I  think  there  is  a  serious  question.  This 
taking  away,  of  course,  is  going  to  wind 
up  in  the  comts  anyway. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  mat- 
ter was  brought  up  about  this  right  by 
the  joint  committee  when  Mr.  Wolf  son 
went  out  of  business  and  the  D.C.  Tran- 
sit took  over.  Mr.  Chalk  at  that  time 
stated  in  answer  to  queries  by  me  as  to 
why  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  business 
and  he  said  he  wanted  to  do  about  what 
the  Capital  Transit  is  doing,  which  was 
about  $40,000  a  year. 

He  has  taken  this  situation  and  he 
has  abused  a  privilege  and  a  right  that 
was  given  him  in  good  faith  by  the  Con- 


gress. He  is  putting  people  out  of  busi- 
ness. The  gentleman  spoke  about  the 
constitutionality  of  it.  If  the  Congress 
eranted  the  right  under  section  6  of  the 
franchise  this  is  not  taken  away  from 
him.  He  still  has  the  right  to  operate 
any  kind  of  a  charter  or  sightseeing 
business  he  wants  to.  but  he  does  not 
have  the  right  to  have  an  unfair  advan- 
lape  over  his  competitors.  This  bill 
would  stop  that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  min  ites  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vircinia  I  Mr.  Bailey  1. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  express  my  vig- 
orous oppwsition  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which,  on  the  face  of  it.  shows  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  franchise  granted  by 
the  Congress  to  the  DC.  Transit  Co  only 
4  years  ago.  It  also  brings  in  the  ques- 
tion that  it  interferes  with  the  bargain- 
inR  aereement  existing  now  between  the 
D.C.  Transit  Co.  and  its  several  hundred 
employees  here.  The  hearings  disclose 
that  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  is  paying  as 
hi'r^h  as  80  cents  an  hour  more  than  some 
of  these  other  companies  that  desire  to 
take  over  the  business  or  take  this  busi- 
ness away  from  the  DC.  Transit  Co.  I 
am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  union 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  Street  Electric  Railway  and  Bus 
Operators  and  their  contract  with  the 
DC.  Transit  Co.  Even  if  it  is  only  5  per- 
cent, as  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded 
me  said,  that  it  is  going  to  cost,  overall, 
the  D.C.  Transit  System,  it  will  affect 
scores  of  the  present  employees  of  the 
DC.  Transit  Co..  who  will  lose  their  jobs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  this,  that  the  people  1  want 
to  protect  by  this  bill  are  the  people  who 
are  small  independent  business  people 
and  who  want  to  work,  and  they  want  to 
work  for  whomever  they  choose.  But,  as 
this  matter  turns  out.  it  will  not  be  long 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  work  for 
anybody  except  the  D.C.  Transit  people. 

1  have  had  letters  from  people  that  had 
to  give  up  stands  on  the  corner  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  thing  has 
been  operating,  cutting  underneath  their 
prices,  increasing  the  granting  of  these 
places  for  the  use  of  their  leads  to  where 
these  people  had  to  go  to  work  for  the 
DC.  Transit  Co. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  WierI. 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
deep  concern  over  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  opposed  to  it  and  I  shall 
vote  against  it.  My  reasons  primarily 
are  because — and  God  forbid  that  we 
have  another  streetcar  strike  in  this 
community  that  we  had  to  WTestle  with 
for  about  8  months  a  few  years  ago — 
this  action  on  this  bill  could  be  a  lead 
in  that  direction.  As  most  of  you  know, 
I  come  from  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis  has  a  population  of  pretty 
close   to   600,000.     We  have  the  Twin 


Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co.  in  Minneapolis 
which  serves  both  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  intercity.  We  also  have  the  in- 
dependent bus  companies  there.  And 
the  fare  for  our  riding  public  is  25  cents. 
I  want  to  say,  too,  that  we  would  be 
in  a  bad  way  because  of  the  many  events 
we  have  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis  if 
we  did  not  have  the  facihties  of  the 
Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit  Co.  in  this 
very  charter  and  sightseeing  bus  busi- 
ness. That  applies  also  to  the  con- 
ventions that  we  have.  These  little  bus 
lines  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  the 
conventions  that  come  to  Minneapolis, 
neither  are  the  taxicabs  nor  any  other 
mode  of  transportation  able  to  take  care 
of  the  Saturday  afternoon  crowds  at  big 
events.  The  Twin  Cities  Rapid  Transit 
Co.  is  available  to  all  who  want  to  use 
the  service  on  any  occasion. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Do  they  separate 
their  physical  facihties  and  their  work- 
men for  these  two  operations? 

Mr.  WIER.  No.  The  very  buses  that 
carry  the  passengers  to  work  in  the 
morning  go  out  to  the  baseball  game  in 
the  afternoon.  Oui-  baseball  park  is 
quite  a  little  distance  outside  the  limits 
of  Minneapolis;  the  same  with  our  uni- 
versity football  crowds.  So,  I  hope  that 
this  bill  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  4815)  to  insure  effective  regu- 
lation of  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  and 
fair  and  equal  competition  between  D.C. 
Transit  System,  Inc.,  and  its  competitors, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


THE  ITEM  VETO  IN  THE  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SchwengelI  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
further  support  of  my  efforts  to  convince 
the  Congress  that  approval  of  the  item 
veto  authority  for  the  President  is  an 
important  step  forward  in  achieving  fis- 
cal stability  at  the  Federal  level,  I  wish 
to  review  the  history  of  the  item  veto  as 
it  has  been  used  in  the  various  States. 

As  you  know,  I  have  had  my  legisla- 
tive research  team  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  studying  the  item  veto 
issue  for  over  a  year,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  study.  I  have  introduced  three  joint 
resolutions  as  approaches  the  Congress 
might  use  in  authorizing  its  use  by  the 
President. 

On  June  8  I  addiessed  this  body  on 
the  history  of  the  item  veto  from  the  very 
inception  of  our  Government.  Today,  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon  the  wide  use  the  item 
veto  has  had  in  most  of  the  States.  In 
doing  this,  I  again  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  research  which  has  made  these 


remarks  possible.  The  young  men  work- 
ing for  me  at  the  State  University  of 
Iowa,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  RusseU 
Ross,  have  done  a  thorough  and  note- 
worthy study.  I  have  had  their  findings 
checked  by  authorities  in  this  field,  and 
have  been  gratified  with  the  praise 
which  has  been  directed  to  the  members 
of  the  team. 

The  veto  of  specific  items  in  appropri- 
ation bills  is  very  predominate  in  State 
constitutions.  At  the  present  time  42  of 
the  50  States  have  provisions  for  the  item 
veto  in  their  State  constitutions.  These 
States  are  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas. 
California,  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware. Florida.  Gteorgia.  Idaho.  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota. 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebras- 
ka. New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  E>akota,  Ohio.  Oklahoma.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Da- 
kota. Texas,  Tennessee.  Utah.  Virginia, 
Washington,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin. 
Wyoming.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii. 

The  item  veto  was  first  adopted  in  the 
United  States  in  the  Provisional  Consti- 
tution of  the  Confederacy.  Article  I, 
section  5  of  that  document  states  that — 

The  President  may  veto  any  appropriation 
or  appropriations  and  approve  any  other  ap- 
propriation or  appropriations  in  the  same 
bUl. 

This  was  continued  in  the  Permanent 
Constitution  of  the  Confederacy,  which 
states  in  article  I,  section  7,  that — 

The  President  may  approve  any  appropria- 
tion and  disapprove  any  other  appropriation 
in  the  same  bill.  In  such  case  he  shall,  in 
signing  the  bill,  designate  the  appropriations 
disapproved,  and  shall  return  a  copy  of  such 
appropriations  with  his  objections  to  the 
House  In  which  the  bill  originated  and  the 
same  proceedings  shall  then  be  had  as  in 
case  of  other  bills  disapproved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Only  North  Carolina  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  does  not  now  have  the  item 
veto  in  its  State  constitution. 

The  first  two  States  to  adopt  the  item 
veto  were  also  in  the  Confederacy. 
These  were  Georgia  £ind  Texas,  boUi  of 
which  adopted  it  in  1868.  Other  early 
States  to  adopt  it  were  West  Virginia  in 
1872,  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  Arkansas 
and  New  York  in  1874,  Alabama,  Mis- 
souri. Nebraska,  and  New  Jersey  in  1875, 
Colorado  and  Minnesota  in  1876,  Califor- 
nia in  1879.  and  Illinois  in  1884. 

State  constitutions  vary  on  the  ma- 
jority necessary  to  override  the  Gov- 
ernor's veto  of  an  item  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Thirty  of  the  42  States  re- 
quire two-thirds  majority  for  overriding. 
Some  require  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership,  some  require  two-thirds  of 
members  present  and  voting,  and  others 
make  no  definite  provision  for  either. 
Those  requiring  two-thirds  majorities 
are  Arizona.  California,  Colorado.  Flor- 
ida. Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois.  Kansas. 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota.  Texas.  Utah.  Washington.  Wis- 
consin, and  Wyoming.  Those  specify- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
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are  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexieo.  Ore- 
gon. South  Dakota.  Texas.  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin.  Those  with  provisions 
for  two-thirds  of  the  total  membership 
are  Hawaii.  Illinois,  Louisiana,  lunchi- 
gan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming.  In  Alaska  vetoed 
appropriation  items  become  law  by  af- 
firmative vote  of  three-fourths  of  the 
membership  of  the  legislature. 

Six  States,  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Con- 
necticut, Koitucky,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  have  item  vetoes  which  can  be 
overridden  by  a  majority  of  each  house. 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  West  Virginia 
provide  for  a  majority  of  total  mem- 
bership being  necessary,  while  the 
others  do  not  further  define  a  majority. 

Five  States  provide  for  a  three-fifths 
majority.  A  three-fifths  vote  of  the 
members  present  is  sufficient  in  Rhode 
Island;  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers elected,  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Nebraska,  and  Ohio. 

Only  one  State,  Virginia,  provides  for 
a  different  majority  for  overriding  ap- 
propriations items  than  is  necessary  for 
overriding  vetoes  of  other  bills.  A  ma- 
jority is  required  to  override  item  vetoes, 
while  two-thirds  of  members  present  is 
necessary  to  override  vetoes  of  bills  other 
than  appropriations  items.  No  State 
allows  the  veto  of  items  in  nonappropria- 
tion  bills,  which  are  generally  required 
to  be  limited  to  one  subject  which  must 
be  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  bill.  This 
provision  in  many  cases  gives  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  people  some  protection, 
since  it  makes  it  impossible  for  the  leg- 
islative body  to  lump  two  or  more  sub- 
jects together  in  a  given  bill.  That  is 
why  there  is  less  need  in  the  States  for 
an  item  veto  for  a  nonappropriation  bill. 

Two  States  on  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  study  has  been  given  to  the 
workings  and  history  of  the  item  veto 
are  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 

Illinois  adopted  the  item  veto  in  1883. 
under  Gov.  Shelby  M.  CuUom.  Illinois 
mayors  had  been  given  this  power  in 
1875,  and  an  item  veto  bill  narrowly 
missed  being  enacted  in  the  1881  session 
of  the  Illinois  General  Assembly.  Gov- 
ernor Cullom  advocated  it  to  the  assem- 
bly in  1883,  and  it  was  adopted,  35  to  7. 
in  the  State  senate  and,  107  to  2,  in  the 
house  of  representatives.  It  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  428,- 
831  to  60,244  and,  therefore,  was  formally 
placed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Illinois 
constitution  in  1884. 

The  amendment  stated : 

Bills  making  appropriations  of  money  out 
of  the  treasirry  shall  specify  the  objects  and 
pxirposes  for  which  the  same  are  made,  and 
appropriate  to  them,  respectively,  their  sev- 
eral amounts  In  distinct  Items  and  sections; 
and  If  the  Governor  shall  not  approve  any 
one  or  more  of  the  Items  or  sections  con- 
tained In  any  bill,  but  shall  approve  the 
residue  thereof.  It  shall  become  law  as  to  the 
residue  In  like  manner  as  If  he  had  signed 
It.  The  Governor  shall  then  return  the  bill 
with  his  objections  to  the  lt«ms  or  sections 
of  the  same  not  approved  by  him  to  the 
house  In  which  the  blU  shall  have  originated, 
which  house  shall  enter  the  objections  at 
large  upon  Its  journal  and  proceed  to  recon- 
sider BO  much  of  said  bill  as  Is  not  approved 
by  the  Governor.  The  same  proceedings 
shall  be  had  In  both  houses  In  reconsider- 
ing the  same  as  is  hereinbefore  provided  in 
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At  f  rst  this  provision  was  used  very 
little  ii  Illinois.  Between  1884  and  1903, 
19  yeai  s  and  nine  sessions  of  the  general 
assemtly,  the  item  veto  was  used  only 
once,  n  1899,  Governor  Turner  rejected 
a  $99,166.61  appropriation  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  Since  then,  however, 
there  lias  been  a  close  relationship  be- 
twe^i  he  increase  in  size  of  State  budg- 
ets anil  the  more  extensive  use  of  the 
item  v€  to. 

Illin<»is  Governors  have  interpreted 
liberal]  y  the  authorization  to  veto  dis- 
tinct it  ems  in  appropriation  bills.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  this  was  liberally 
interpr  eted :  Governors  have  stricken  the 
phrase  "per  annum"  in  biennial  appro- 
priatioi  bills,  and  in  the  reducing  of 
items. 

In  D  ;cember  1915,  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  n  the  case  Pergiis  against  Russel 
held  tlat  these  two  liberalizations  were 
unconstitutional.  The  court  also  ruled 
that,  s  nee  these  reductions  were  uncon- 
stitutic  nal  and  that  no  outright  veto  had 
been  made,  the  entire  appropriation 
should  be  permitted  to  stand. 

The  item  veto  in  Pennsylvania  is 
probab  y  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
State.  There  the  veto  power  includes 
the  po'  ver  to  reduce  any  item.  No  other 
State  1  as  a  constitutional  provision  that 
will  p<  rmit  this.  The  Governor  may 
veto  a  )ill  within  10  days  of  passage.  If 
he  does  not  do  so,  the  bill  is  approved 
automatically  and  becomes  law  unless 
this  10 -day  period  falls,  within  10  days 
of  adjournment  of  the  legislature.  Bills 
passed  less  than  10  days  before  the  end 
of  the  i  ession  become  law  30  days  follow- 
in  adjournment  unless  they  are  vetoed. 
Even  tiough  the  item  veto  in  Pennsyl- 
vania i  icludes  the  power  to  reduce  items, 
it  does  not  include  the  power  to  veto  cer- 
tain it<ims  of  nonappropriaiton  bills. 

Pron  1939  to  1946  the  Pennsylvania 
Legisla;ure  passed  2,174  bills,  of  which 
229  wei  e  vetoed,  330  appropriations  were 
reduceil,  and  23  appropriations  struck 
out.  E  uring  all  but  2  years  of  that  time 
both  the  legislature  and  the  governor- 
ship w€  re  in  the  hands  of  the  Republictin 
Party.  Prom  1941  to  1942  the  Demo- 
cratic 1  »arty  controlled  the  house  of  rep- 
resents tives. 

Beca  ise  of  the  item  veto  and  the  re- 
ductior  power  the  Governor's  budget  is 
enactec  into  law  in  much  the  same  form 
as  it  is  proposed: 

(In  thou.<aiirl>!  of  liollars) 
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Govehiors  of  Pennsylvania  customar- 
ily do  n  )t  give  detailed  reasons  for  vetoes 
of  spec  flc  items  or  reduction  in  items. 
Only  o^ice  has  the  legislature  overrid- 


den a  veto  even  though  many  items  have 
initially  passed  the  legislature  by  more 
than  the  requiied  two-thirds  majority. 
One  reason  for  this  is  that  few  bills,  and 
particularly  appropriation  bills,  are 
passed  until  the  last  10  days  of  the  ses- 
oion.  In  1924,  98  percent  of  all  appro- 
priation items  of  bills  vetoed  or  reduced 
occurred  in  the  30-day  period  following 
adjournment.  In  1945  only  14  of  the 
224  vetoes  and  17  of  the  337  item  vetoes 
or  reductions  reached  the  legislature  be- 
fore adjournment. 

The  item  veto  has  been  used  as  a 
means  for  breaking  deadlocks  between 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature.  In 
1941  the  I>emocratic -controlled  house  of 
representatives  and  the  Republican- 
dominated  senate  were  deadlocked  on 
appropriations.  The  Republican  senate 
passed  an  appropriations  bill  in  the  same 
form  as  the  house  of  representatives 
"objectionable  as  some  provisions  are" 
and  "left  it  to  the  Governor's  constitu- 
tional power  to  correct  such  conditions 
as  it  can." 

The  giowth  of  the  item  veto  has  been 
quite  spectacular  considering  that  in 
92  years  42  States  have  adopted  it.  Most 
States  writing  new  constitutions  include 
it,  as  did  our  two  newest  additions  to  the 
Union,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Next  Wednesday,  June  22, 1  have  been 
granted  permission  to  take  the  floor 
again  so  that  I  can  review  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  on  the  item  veto. 
After  the  presentation  of  all  of  these 
facts,  it  is  hoped  that  other  colleagues 
will  join  me  to  press  for  action  on  this 
legislation. 


DR.  THOMAS  DOOLEY.  A  MAN  OP 
GOD,  A  SPLENDID  AMERICAN,  A 
DEDICATED  DOCTOR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unselfish  expression  of  love  for  our  fel- 
low man  occurs  with  varying  frequency 
in  most  of  our  lives.  Few  of  us,  how- 
ever, can  boast  the  daily  devotion  to 
humanity  of  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley. 
His  dedication  to  the  task  of  helping 
those  in  need  knows  no  limit  and  the 
sacrifice  of  his  personal  safety  to  the 
cause  of  helping  others  to  know  a  better 
and  safer  life  is  an  example  of  human 
greatness  which  fills  us  with  awe.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  fitting  recipient  of  the 
Lay  Churchman  Award,  and  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  the  recognition 
given  this  great  humanitarian  by  the 
Religious  Heritage  of  America,  Inc. 

Dr.  Dooley's  recent  personal  tragedy 
has  highlighted  for  the  entire  world  his 
tremendous  achievements  in  wiping  out 
disease  and  sickness  in  Laos  and  other 
countries.  Needless  to  say.  Dr.  Dooley's 
courage  and  devotion  to  humanity  did 
not  originate  with  his  operation  for  can- 
cer in  August  of  last  year.  Since  1954.  he 
has  struggled  against  disease  in  Indo- 
china— first  as  a  Navy  physician  after 
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the  fall  of  Dienblenphu  and,  after  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy  in  1956,  under 
the  auspices  of  Medico  in  setting  up  his 
first  hospital  in  Laos. 

The  magnitude  of  the  challenge  which 
faced  Dr.  Dooley  in  Indochina  defies  our 
imagination.    As  he  describes  it : 

Tliese  people  have  always  thought  that 
having  something  wrong  with  them  Is  natu- 
ral. Malaria  Is  endemic  here,  and  they  dent 
think  anything  at  all  of  some  fever.  We 
are  changing  that. 

I  find  Dr.  Dooley's  description  of  his 
Navy  experience  in  Indochina  especially 
moving.   He  states: 

We  saw  simple,  tender,  loving  care,  and  the 
crudest  kind  of  medicine.  Inexpertly  prac- 
ticed by  mere  boys,  change  a  people's  fear 
and  hatred  Into  friendship.  We  saw  It  trans- 
form the  brotherhood  of  man  from  an  Ideal 
into  a  reality.  To  me,  that  experience  was 
like  the  white  light  of  revelation.  It  made 
me  proud  to  be  a  doctor — an  American  doc- 
tor who  had  been  privileged  to  witness  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  medical  aid  In  all 
its  ChrlstUke  power  and  simplicity. 

Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  the 
enormity  of  the  task  before  him,  Dr. 
Dooley  was  fired  up  with  hope  and  with 
practical  energy.  He  founded  a  non- 
profit, nonsectarian  organization.  Med- 
ico, to  gather  money,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel to  enable  him  to  do  the  work  he 
saw  must  be  done.  He  opened  hospitals 
first  in  Laos  and  later  six  others  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America. 

Dr.  Dooley's  love  for  humanity,  and  his 
great  vision  of  human  needs  is  combined 
with  a  down  to  earth  sense  of  what  is 
possible.   He  says : 

I  believe  that  those  of  us  who  attempt  to 
aid  In  a  foreign  land  nrust  be  content  with 
small  achievements. 

He  makes  use  of  local  residents  as 
practical  nurses,  midwlves,  and  orderUes 
whenever  he  can.  He  keeps  the  cost  of 
the  medical  care  he  practices  to  a  bare 
minimum — last  year  he  treated  more 
than  36,000  persons  at  a  little  less  than 
$1  a  year  for  each  patient.  But  in  a 
sense  his  very  great  realism  in  viewing 
his  tremendous  goals  make  his  successes 
all  the  greater. 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk  writing  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  in  the  New  York  Times 
has  pointed  up  the  tremendous  ];)otential 
of  Dr.  Dooley's  contribution  for  the  en- 
tire world.  On  August  23  he  wrote  of 
Dooley's  work: 

His  own  fight  against  cancer  he  considers 
just  a  skirmish,  when  the  tools  of  health 
and  healing  can  combat  the  International 
cancer  of  communism. 

One  week  later,  Dr.  Rusk  stated: 
Tom  Dooley  has  awakened  anew  our  reali- 
zation that  healing  Is  a  priceless  tool  In  the 
winning  of  men's  minds  for  freedom.  He 
has  been  not  only  a  great  emissary  for  heal- 
ing, but  for  peace. 

For  Dr.  Dooley,  the  fruits  of  his  work 
are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  reward. 
He  describes  his  attitude  with  these 
words : 

All  our  Me<'.ico  doctors  are  happy  men. 
They  have  the  happiness  that  comes  to  peo- 
ple who  have  fovmd  the  path,  the  path  that 
leads  out  of  themselves  and  Into  Involve- 
ment with  mankind.  They  wlU  be  able  to 
look  back  at  the  end  of  their  lives  and  feel 
they've  accomplished  something  Important. 


I  wish  to  add  my  congratulations  and 
admiration  to  those  of  many  others  who 
feel  as  I  do  that  this  award  is  richly  de- 
served by  a  splendid  American,  Dr. 
Thomas  Dooley.  He  has  heard  and  truly 
followed  the  lesson  of  the  two  great 
commandments — love  of  God  and  love 
of  neighbor. 

In  my  remarks,  I  include  a  news  item 
apF>earing  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper: 

Dr.  Doolet,  Laos  HosprrAL  Pounder,  To  Re- 
CEiVE  HzRrrAGE  Award  Here 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  the  founder  of  Jun- 
gle hospitals  in  Laos,  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton June  16  to  receive  the  annual  Lay 
Churchman  Award  of  Religious  Heritage  of 
America,  Inc.,  the  organization  announced 
yesterday. 

Others  who  will  receive  awards  are:  Ruth 
Youngdahl  Nelson,  churchwoman  of  the 
year;  D.  Eiton  Trueblood,  clergy  churchman 
of  the  year;  and  George  W.  Cornell,  faith  and 
freedom  award  In  religious  Journalism. 

The  awards  will  be  presented  at  a  dinner 
in  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel.  Paul  Wooton. 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Or- 
leans  Tlmes-Plcayune,   v?lll   be  toastmaster. 

Dr.  Dooley,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  and  the  St.  Louis  School  of 
Medicine,  gained  fame  when  his  book  "De- 
Uver  Us  Prom  Evil,"  describing  his  fight 
against  disease  In  Haiphong,  North  Vietnam, 
became  a  best  seller.  He  founded  his  first 
hospital  in  Laos  with  proceeds  from  the  book 
and  help  from  U.S.  drug  flxms. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  last 
summer  for  a  cancer  operation  and  again  this 
spring  for  a  checkup.  He  is  going  back  to 
Laos  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Is  a  writer  of  Inspirational  re- 
ligious books.  She  was  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  Mother  of  the  Year  In  1953.  and  Scandi- 
navian Woman  of  the  Year  in  1954.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Board  of  Christian 
Higher  Education  of  the  Augustana  Lutheran 
Church.  Her  husband,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Clarence  T.  Nelson,  is  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  National  Capital  area.  She 
Is  a  sister  of  Federal  Judge  Luther  W.  Young- 
dahl. 

Dr.  Trueblood  Interrupted  a  career  as  re- 
ligious author  and  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Earlham  College,  Richmond.  Ind.,  in  1954, 
to  serve  2  years  as  chief  of  religious  Infor- 
mation for  the  VS.  Information  Agency.  He 
Is  a  former  executive  secretary  of  the  Balti- 
more Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends.  His  latest 
book,  a  religious  best  seUer,  Is  "Confronting 
Christ." 

Cornell,  a  religious  writer  for  the  Associ- 
ated Press  since  1951,  writes  a  weekly  column 
called  "Religion  Today."  His  book,  "They 
Knew  Jesus,"  was  published  2  years  ago. 

Announcement  of  the  awards  was  made  by 
Lisle  M.  Ramsey,  president  of  Religious 
Heritage. 

The  awards  dinner  is  a  highlight  of  the 
Heritage's  annual  3-day  Washington  pil- 
grimage. Previous  award  winners  include 
President  Elsenhower,  Evangelist  Billy  Gra- 
ham, and  the  late  Cecil  B.  de  Mllle. 


THE  INTER-AMERICAN  PEACE  COM- 
MITTEE'S HISTORIC  REPORT  ON 
TRUJILLO;   IS  CASIHO  NEXT? 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

Albert).    Under  previous  order  of  the 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

Porter]  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.   PORTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 

my    remarks    and    include    extraneous 

matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  transmitted  its  report  of  its 
investigation  into  "the  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  by  the  Government 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,"  to  use  the 
words  of  the  charge  made  by  Ambassador 
Marcos  Palcon-Briceno  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela. 

While  very  important,  the  condemna- 
tion of  Trujillo's  barbaric  tyranny  by 
this  distinguished  Committee  acting  for 
the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
secondary  to  the  precedent  established. 
If  we  are  to  have  peace  with  freedom  in 
the  world,  we  will  attain  it  only  through 
this  kind  of  collective  intervention  on 
behalf  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

This  historic  repori  stands  as  a  proud 
achievement  for  the  OAS  as  it  seeks  to 
fulfill  its  purpose,  the  promotion  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  and  human  rights 
in  a  peaceful,  thriving  hemisphere. 

The  United  Nations  can  profit  by  this 
example.  A  world  shocked  by  the  abor- 
tive summit  conference  can  properly  take 
comfort  from  this  action  by  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee. 

This  report,  of  course.  Is  not  the  end 
in  any  sense.  It  is  the  basis  and  the  be- 
ginning of  fmther  action  with  respect  to 
Trujillo's  foul  government  and  others 
resembling  it  in  the  hemisphere.  This 
collective  intervention  is  only  by  words — 
strong,  authoritative  words,  the  power  of 
which  should  not  be  underestimated. 
Steps  should  be  taken  now  to  publicize 
this  report  throughout  Latin  America 
and  particularly  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

PUBLICIZE    THE   CHARGES 

Let  radio  stations  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Florida,  Honduras,  Cuba,  Coeta  Rica, 
Venezuela,  and  elsewhere  be  the  Joshua's 
trumpets  to  blast  down  the  crumbling 
walls  of  Trujillo's  doomed  government. 
This  clarion  call  comes,  not  from  one 
individual  or  from  one  or  two  nations, 
but  from  virtually  the  entire  hemisphere. 

Trujillo  refused  to  allow  the  Peace 
Committee  to  enter  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. He  was,  imderstandably,  afraid. 
The  committee  heard  testimony  from 
many  exiles  and  frwn  others.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  have  a  small  part  In  help- 
ing some  of  these  witnesses  come  before 
the  committee. 

The  conclusion  was  no  surprise: 

That  International  tensions  In  the  Carib- 
bean region  have  been  aggravated  by  flagrant 
and  widespread  violations  of  human  rights 
which  have  been  committed  and  continue  to 
be  committed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

What  were  some  of  these  violations  by 
Trujillo  and  his  gang?  They  Include 
denial  of  free  assembly  and  of  free 
speech,  arbitrary  arrests,  cruel  and  in- 
human treatment  of  political  prisoners, 
and  the  use  of  intimidation  and  terror 
as  political  weapons. 

These  acta — 

Said  the  report- 
constitute  the  denial  of  fundamental  rights 
set  forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of  the 
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Rights  and  DutlM  of  llan.  as  well  as  of  prln- 
dplea  of  tbe  Charter  of  the  Organ Izatlon  of 
American  States. 

trujuxo's  cancEs  A«a04B 

The  Committee  found  that  these  sys- 
tematic violations  by  the  TmJIllo  gOT- 
emment  Increased  the  tensions  existing 
in  the  Caribbean  region.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  Illegal  activities  of  agents 
of  the  Dominican  Government  abroad. 
I  cam  cite,  among  others,  the  case  of 
Jes\is  de  Gallndez,  In  which  my  own 
constituent,  Gerald  Lester  Mxirphy,  was 
imwlttingly  and  fatally  Involved. 

TrujiUo  gave  the  United  States  an 
Insiiltingly  false  explanation  of  Murphy's 
death,  an  explanation  which  we  formally 
rejected.    No  other  was  ever  submitted. 

The  entire  text  of  this  epoch-making 
"Report  of  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Committee  on  the  Case  Presented  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela"  is  set  forth  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  It  Is  a 
document  worth  the  close  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
members,  all  outstanding  men,  were  Am- 
bassador John  C.  Dreier,  representative 
of  the  United  States,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee;  Ambassador  Hector  David 
Castro,  representative  of  El  Salvador; 
Ambassador  Vicente  Sanchez  Gavito, 
representative  of  Mexico;  Ambassador 
Carlos  A.  Clulow,  represei  tative  of  Uru- 
guay :  Minister  Santiago  Salazar  Santos, 
representative  of  Colombia. 

Hemisphei'ic  opinion,  when  expressed 
by  these  men  in  their  roles  as  ofScial  in- 
vestigators for  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  can  and  should  be  very 
powerful.  Wide  and  repeated  publicity 
may  be  sufficient  to  finish  the  Trujlllo 
government. 

If  more  action  is  necessary  to  gain  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  the  means  are 
at  hand.  Once,  not  long  ago.  such  a 
report  could  not  have  been  made.  Even 
to  propose  such  a  committee  would  have 
been  to  call  down  emphatic  objections  of 
Intervention,  followed  by  the  express  or 
implied  statement  that  the  United  States 
was  again  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
its  sister  states. 

The  United  States  has  changed  its 
ways  in  this  respect.  The  OAS  is  not  a 
facade  for  U.S.  impenalism.  It  is  a  sov- 
erlgn  body  of  which  the  United  States 
Is  one  m^nber.  We  can  and  we  do  lead 
(m  occasion  but  we  have  learned  not  to 
push  or  to  try  to  dominate. 

rwvjJLijo  aootf  to  faix 

Other  measxires  against  the  Trujlllo 
Government  can  take  the  form  of  diplo- 
matic and  commercial  sanctions,  but 
these  need  not  be  considered  at  this  time 
because  It  appears  that  they  will  not  be 
necessary.    Tnijillo  has  his  bags  packed. 

There  are  other  nations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere where  systematic  violations  of 
human  rights  are  being  perpetrated  and 
thus  increasing  tensions.  Nicaragua  and 
Paraguay  both  have  governments  which 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee,  but  first 
Its  attention  should  be  turned  toward 
Castro's  Government  of  Cuba.  It  is  dif- 
ferent but,  in  terms  of  tensions  affecting 
the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  no  less 
imjwrtant. 
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CsLStto'B  promises  of  elections  in  18 
month  I  have  been  laid  aside  In  favor  of 
mob  a  >provaL  His  one-time  respect  for 
a  free  press  has  vanished  along  with  all 
the  f n  e  newspapers.  Anyone  who  dis- 
agrees out  loud  goes  to  Jail. 

Castro  promised  to  carry  out  land  re- 
form tnder  his  law  providing  for  inven- 
tories and  payment,  but  many  takings 
are  confiscations  from  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, cr  foreigners  who  have  good  rec- 
ords o '  productivity  in  the  use  of  their 
lands  i  nd  who  did  not  support  Batista. 

Castro  often  said  that  he  would  pro- 
tect th  s  26th  of  July  revolution  from  be- 
ing ta):en  over  by  any  other  faction,  in- 
cluding the  Communists.  Serious  ques- 
tions for  Investigation  are  whether 
Castro  is  allowing  the  transshipping  of 
Comm  inlst  arms  to  Communist-directed 
revolutionaries  elsewhere  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, aid  whether  he  is  allowing  Cuban 
anti-A  nericanism.  in  part  understand- 
able, t<)  be  exaggerated  and  used  by  the 
Intemrtlonal  Communists. 

CASTBO    IS    NOT   TRCJILLO 

Would  Castro  allow  an  OAS  Peace 
Comm  ttee  to  carry  on  an  investigation 
in  Cut  a?  I  have  heard  that  he  would 
not.  I  hope  I  have  heard  wrong.  Cuba 
today  Is  not  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Cs  stro  with  all  his  shortcomings  as 
a  chie    executive,  is  no  Trujillo. 

Not  long  after  I  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Cut  a  in  January  1959,  shortly  after 
Batistf  's  overthrow,  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  that  many  Cubans  who 
hated  Batista  were  "sickened  by  the 
thought  that  Fidel  Castro,  perhaps  in 
spite  o  himself,  may  end  up  just  another 
Latin  American  strong  man  ruling  for 
an  lnt<!rval  by  terror  and  tribute.  This 
is  by  1,0  means  impossible." 

Castro  does  not,  as  yet  anyway,  rule 
by  tenor  m  the  way  Batista  ruled  and 
Trujiil)  rules.  He  does  use  a  lot  of 
intimic  ation  and  this  can  all  too  easily 
and  quickly  edge  into  terror.  Nearly 
everyone  concedes  that  Castro  is  per- 
sonalis honest  and  that  his  government 
is  incrisdibly  uncorrupt.  He  is  not  "just 
another  Latin  American  strong  man." 

Cubi.  was  overdue  for  a  social  and 
economic  revolution.  The  question  is 
wheth(r  Castro's  headlong  and  head- 
strong leadership  can  lead  to  anything 
but  disaster.  For  the  aoking  he  could 
have  h  id  the  strong  and  invaluable  help 
of  Gov.  Luis  Mufioz-Marin,  of  Puerto 
Rico,  farmer  President  Jose  Figueres  of 
Costa  Rica,  and  Romulo  Betancourt, 
President  of  Venezuela.  They  hated 
Batistt  and  they  favored  a  social  revo- 
lution in  Cuba,  but  they  like  most 
Americans  believe  in  free  elections  and 
individual  rights. 

Cast-o  could  have  had  friendly, 
generois  help  from  a  United  States 
whose  policies  about  dictators  were,  at 
the  veiy  moment  when  Castro  came  to 
power,  changing  drastically.  Cuba  would 
have  profited  by  our  improved  policies 
and  b  (•  our  embarrassment  for  past 
shameiul  support  of  Batista.  But  public 
opinion  in  the  hemisphere  has  turned 
againsj  Castro.  Unless  he  changes  his 
attitude  about  free  elections  and  in- 
dividual rights.  Cuban  public  opinion 
also  w  11  turn  against  him. 


We  have  to  face  the  situation  as  it 
is.  An  accurate,  authoritative  assess- 
ment can  be  made  by  the  OAS  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee,  preferably 
by  an  investigation  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Cuba  but,  if  necessary,  right 
here  in  Washington  by  interviewing 
exiles  and  others  with  firsthand  in- 
formation about  the  state  of  human 
rights  in  Cuba  today. 

THE    ROLL   or    THE   OAS 

The  historic  precedent  has  been  set  by 
the  report  issued  a  week  ago.  The  OAS 
must  now  continue  to  fulfill  its  great 
obligations  to  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere in  accordance  with  the  principles 
set  forth  in  its  charter. 

The  hemisphere  needs  a  definitive  re- 
port about  the  tensions  apparently 
emanating  from  Castro's  government  of 
Cuba.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  calm  and  un- 
disturbed about  Cuba's  immediate  future 
as  some  seemingly  well-qualified  observ- 
ers appear  to  be.  Too  many  democratic 
friends  of  mine  have  been  forced  out  of 
the  Government  or  have  withdrawn  their 
support.  Castro's  repeated  irrational 
rantings  against  the  United  States  and 
his  tolerance  of  CcMiununists  makes  me 
shudder,  not  for  our  dignity  but  for  what 
must  soon  be  the  sorry  consequences  in 
Cuba.  There  is  much  trouble  ahead  for 
the  people  of  Cuba  under  a  government 
led  by  a  man  who  misrepresents  and  dis- 
torts facts,  ignores  his  own  laws,  and  fails 
to  recognize  that  communism  is  a 
tyranny. 

I  have  asked  him  many  times,  person- 
ally, by  mall  and  by  cablegram,  about 
.setting  a  date  for  elections,  about  per- 
mitting freedom  of  the  press,  about  op- 
posing Communist  tyranny  as  he  opposed 
Batista  tyranny,  about  enforcing  the 
terms  of  his  own  agrarian  reform  law, 
and  about  many  other  measures  which 
I  along  with  others  felt  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Cuban  p>eople.  My  suggestions 
and  criticisms  have  largely  been  ignored. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  I  do  not  know, 
perhaps  much  I  cannot  understand, 
about  Cuba's  deep,  broad,  and  Intense 
revolution.  That  is  why  I  hope  that  the 
OAS  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
will  go  forward  to  carry  on  its  historic 
mission  and  to  proceed  to  investigate  the 
status  of  human  rights  in  Cuba. 

The  following,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  report  by  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee,  are  one  edi- 
torial and  several  articles  about  Cuba. 
To  some  extent  they  only  add  to  my 
mystification  about  Castro's  government 
and  the  Cuban  revolution,  but  the  au- 
thors appear  to  be  qualified,  sincere  wit- 
nesses whose  testimony  should  be  heard 
and  evaluated  along  with  testimony  of 
tho.se  who  hold  different  opinions. 

Report  or  the  Inter -Amebic  an  Peace  Com- 
mittee ON  the  Case  Presented  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela 

The  Government  of  Venezuela,  in  a  note 
of  Fet)ruary  17,  1960,  signed  by  Its  repre- 
sentative on  the  CouncU  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  requested  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Committee  to  Investigate 
"the  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights  by 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  are  aggravating  tensions  In  the  Carib- 
bean." 

The  Committee  decided,  first,  that  In  view 
of    the    powers    and    functions  which   were 


given  it  in  resolution  IV  of  the  Fifth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  it  was  within  its  competence  to  con- 
sider the  request  of  the  Government  of  Vene- 
zuela. As  will  be  recalled,  that  resolution, 
in  entrusting  to  the  Committee  the  study 
of  the  questions  that  were  the  subject  of 
the  convocation  of  the  meeting  of  consul- 
tation, provides  In  article  1,  paragraph  (b). 
that  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee 
shall  extimlne — 

"The  relationship  between  violations  of 
human  rights  or  the  nonexercise  of  repre- 
sentative democracy,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  political  tensions  that  affect  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere,  on  the  other." 

In  this  determination  regarding  Its  com- 
petence the  representative  of  Venezuela,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  active  participation  as 
■A  committee  member  at  the  time  when  he 
presented  his  Government's  request,  did  not 
take  part.  Colombia  was  designated  as  a 
substitute  by  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion, on  March  1.  1960.  in  accordance  with 
article  11  of  the  statutes  of  the  Committee. 

In  order  to  gather  as  much  reliable  in- 
formation as  possible  with  respect  to  this 
case,  the  Committee  requested  information 
from  the  member  states  in  a  circular  note 
of  February  25,  1960,  sent  to  all  the  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Council  except  those  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Venezuela,  with 
whom  the  Committee  has  remained  in 
contact. 

The  Committee  considered  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  order  to  investigate  on  the  scene  the 
situation  exlslng  in  that  country.  For  that 
purpose  the  Committee  decided  to  exchange 
points  of  view  with  the  representative  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  Council. 
The  corresponding  Invitation  was  extended 
by  means  of  a  note  dated  February  19,  1960, 
with  which  the  Dominican  representative 
received  a  copy  of  the  note  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela.  The  resultant  con- 
versations were  Initiated  on  February  24, 
1960. 

In  the  course  of  these  conversations  with 
the  DcMninlcan  representative,  the  Commit- 
tee requested  and  obtained  from  him  in- 
formation regarding  the  case  under  study 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  2  of  resolution  IV  of  the  Fifth  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  asked  him  If  his  Oovernment  would 
be  prepared  to  give  its  consent  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  Investigations  that 
it  considered  necessary. 

During  the  session  held  on  March  8,  1960, 
the  representative  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic stated  that  his  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  option  provided  for  in  article  2  of 
the  above-mentioned  resolution  IV.  did  not 
give  its  consent  tar  the  Committee  to  visit 
the  Dominican  Republic.  The  reasons  given 
by  the  representative  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, on  Informing  the  Committee  of  the 
decision  of  his  Government,  were  reiterated 
in  a  note  which  he  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  March  24,  1960. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  which  existed  re- 
garding its  actions  In  this  case,  the  Com- 
mittee decided  to  Issue  a  press  release  on 
March  18.  1960,  making  public  the  negative 
reply  of  the  Dominican  Government. 

In  its  conversations  held  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
Committee  expressed  its  natural  and  partic- 
ular Interest  in  obtaining  Information  re- 
garding the  arrests  in  his  country  of  persons 
involved  in  the  subversive  movement  put 
down  by  the  Dominican  authorities  in  Jan- 
uary 1960.  The  Committee  had  received  re- 
ports on  this  matter  to  the  effect  that  there 
had  been  more  than  a  thousand  such  arrests. 
In  this  regard,  the  representative  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  said  that.  In  accordance 
with  official  reports  of  his  Government,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  recently  been 


arrested  In  his  country  for  activities  directed 
against  the  security  of  the  state  amounted 
to  222;  he  referred  to  the  acts  of  clemency 
of  the  Dominican  Government  in  favor  of 
these  persons,  such  as  the  release  of  the 
women  who  had  participated  in  the  move- 
ment and  the  reduction  of  some  of  the  sen- 
tences imposed  by  the  lower  courts;  he  gave 
the  Committee  a  memorandum  containing 
a  chronological  account  of  the  cases  of  am- 
nesty and  jmrdon  of  persons  condemned  in 
the  course  of  the  last  25  years  for  acts  against 
the  security  of  the  Dominican  State;  and  he 
suggested  the  desirability  of  the  Committee's 
studying  the  question  of  violations  of  human 
rights  in  the  Caribbean  region  In  Ite  general 
aspects  and  not  In  relation  to  only  one  of 
the  countries  comprising  that  region. 

In  view  of  these  statements  of  the  Do- 
minican representative  and  taking  into  ac- 
count various  reports  and  documents  which 
by  then  had  been  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee— for  example,  the  second  pastoral  letter 
of  the  Dominican  bishops,  dated  February  28, 
1960 — the  Committee  believed  that  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  Dominican  Govern- 
ment would  decree  an  amnesty  for  the  po- 
litical prisoners  or  would  adopt  some  other 
measure  of  clemency  In  their  favor,  on  the 
occasion  of  Easter,  April  17,  1960.  Desirous 
of  avoiding  any  step  which  might  adversely 
affect  the  fate  of  the  political  prisoners,  the 
Committee  deemed  It  desirable  not  to  make 
any  pronouncements  on  the  case  under 
study  during  the  first  days  of  April  and  de- 
cided In  favor  of  Issuing  a  report  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  dated  April  14,  entitled  "Spe- 
cial Report  on  the  Relationship  Between  Vio- 
lations of  Human  Rights  or  the  Non-Exer- 
cise of  Representative  Democracy  and  the 
Political  Tensions  that  Affect  the  Peace  of 
the  Hemisphere,"  In  which,  among  other 
matters,  questions  related  to  the  existence  of 
political  prisoners  in  the  American  Republics 
are  considered. 

The  Committee's  hoi>es  regarding  an  am- 
nesty turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  unUl  May  31  that  the  Committee 
received  a  note  from  the  Dominican  repre- 
sentative, dated  May  30,  In  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  informed  that  "within  the  Do- 
minican Government's  process  of  carrying 
out  acts  of  clemency  In  behalf  of  persons  In- 
volved In  the  subversive  plots  discovered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  another  group  of 
63  of  the  persons  sentenced  was  set  free  on 
Saturday,  May  28,  1960." 

Despite  the  Dominican  Government's  hav- 
ing declined  to  give  Its  consent  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  visit  its  territory,  the  Committee 
decided  to  obtain,  through  means  available 
to  It,  reliable  information  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  the  request  presented  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan representative. 

The  Committee  received  testimony  from 
Dominican  exiles  who  had  recently  left  that 
country,  as  well  as  from  nationals  of  other 
American  countries  who  had  been  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  during,  or  Just  after,  the 
events  which  gave  rise  to  the  curests  that 
occurred  beginning  in  the  month  of  January 
1980.  Among  the  Dominican  exiles  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Committee  were  representa- 
tives of  different  social  and  economic  spheres 
of  the  country,  such  as  educators,  workers, 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces,  indus- 
triaUsts  and  businessmen.  These  Interviews 
were  held  In  closed  sessions  and  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  consider  it  desirable  to  make 
public  the  names  of  the  witnesses  or  the 
text  of  their  statements. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  of  actual  wit- 
nesses of  the  situation  existing  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  the  C<Mnmlttee  examined 
extensive  and  reliable  press  material  and  also 
made  use  of  valuable  information  provided  it 
by  certain  representatives  of  member  states. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  which  it  has 
been  able  to  gather,  the  Committee  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  international 
tensions  in  the  Caribbean  region  have  been 


agg;ravated  by  fiagrant  and  widespread  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  which  have  been 
ccmunltted  and  continue  to  be  committed  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Among  these  vio- 
lations, mention  must  be  made  of  the  denial 
of  free  assembly  and  of  free  speech,  arbitrary 
arrests,  cruel  and  Inhuman  treatment  of  po- 
litical prisoners,  and  the  use  of  intimidation 
and  terror  as  political  weapons.  Some  of  the 
victims  of  these  grave  acts  appeared  before 
the  Committee  and  made  statements.  These 
acts  constitute  the  denial  of  fundamental 
rights  set  forth  In  the  American  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Man,  as  well  as 
of  principles  of  the  charter  of  the  Organ- 
ization of  American  States. 

The  relationship  ijetween  the  systematic 
violation  of  human  rights  and  International 
political  tensions  that  affect  the  pesu^e  of 
the  hemisphere  was  analyzed  by  the  Com- 
mittee In  Its  above-mentioned  special  report 
of  April  14,  1960 — Document  CIP-2-60.  The 
case  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  present  re- 
port confirms.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  conclusions  which  It  reached  as 
a  result  of  the  above-mentioned  analysis 
since  It  Is  evident  that  the  violations  of 
human  rights  In  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Just  alluded  to,  have  Increased  the  tensions 
existing  in  the  Caribbean  region. 

In  the  alx>ve- mentioned  special  report 
some  observations  were  also  made  regarding 
the  problems  confronting  the  government* 
which  give  territorial  asylum  to  the  citizens 
of  the  countries  governed  by  dictatorial 
regimes  that  do  not  respect  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  human  Individual.  Those  ob- 
servations axe  particularly  applicable  to  the 
situation  created  by  the  presence,  at  the 
current  time,  of  many  Dominican  exUes  In 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  region,  by  the 
circumstance  that  in  recent  months  there 
has  been  an  Increase  In  the  number  of 
Dominican  nationals  seeking  refuge  in  for- 
eign countries,  and  by  the  appreciable  In- 
tensification of  the  activities  of  the  exiles 
directed  toward  effecting  a  change  In  the 
government  of  their  native  country.  Like- 
wise, It  should  be  mentioned  that  these 
groups  of  Dominicans,  as  weU  as  numerous 
persons  and  organizations  of  different  nation- 
alities, are  requesting,  through  the  press  and 
In  public  demonstrations,  the  adoption  of 
international  measures  against  the  j^esent 
Government  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This  situation  is  the  cause  of  serious  concern, 
and  has  created  difficult  problems,  for  the 
governments  of  the  coimtrles  receiving  the 
refugees,  wh«e  public  opinion  has  for  some 
time  been  aroused  over  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  IX»nlnlcan  Republic. 

Regarding  the  foregoing,  the  committee 
must  also  refer  to  the  repercussions  resulting 
from  the  circumstance  that  public  opinion 
has  linked  certain  violent  acts  which  have 
occurred  in  different  American  covmtrles  with 
iUegal  activities  of  agents  of  the  Dominican 
Oovernment  abroad.  Ilie  Committee  has  re- 
ceived and  continues  to  receive  reports  con- 
cerning these  cases,  but.  Independently  of 
any  conclusions  which  it  may  reach  on  the 
matter,  it  considers  It  to  be  its  duty  to  point 
out  that  existing  tensions  In  the  Caribbean 
have  been  heightened  in  an  exceptional  man- 
ner by  this  public  reaction. 

The  Dominican  Government  has  reacted 
very  adversely  to  these  developments.  Among 
the  manifestations  of  the  foregoing  are  the 
attacks  In  the  press,  by  radio  and  other 
mecms  of  propaganda  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public against  those  governments  and  chiefs 
of  state  who  have  shown  sympathy  for 
the  cause  of  the  Dominican  exiles.  As  this 
subject  exceeds  the  limited  scope  of  the 
present  report,  the  Committee  will  not  an- 
alyse It  at  present.  It  must,  however,  ex- 
press Its  opinion  that  this  course  of  action, 
m  turn,  constitutes  an  additional  element 
of  disturbance  In  international  relations  In 
the  hemisphere. 
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Id  view  of  all  that  which  has  been  stated 
abore,  th«  C9aaimltt«e  iti  aimm  the  faet  that 
International  tensions  In  th«  Caiibbean  ana. 
far  from  diminishing,  hav*  baen  Ineraaaad 
and  that,  in  its  view,  thaw  tsoatona  will 
continue  to  Increase  so  long  as  the  flagrant 
violations  of  himian  rights  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  persist. 

JOBN  C.  Dbkzbi, 
Ambtuaador,    Repreaentattve    of    the 
United    States;    Chairman    of    the 
Committee. 

Hbctob  Davd  Castso, 
Amb€usador,     Representative     of     Kl 
Salvador. 

VlCKNTK     SANCHXZ  OaVITO, 

Ambiissador,  Representative  of  Mexico. 
Caslos  a.  CLxnx>w, 
Ambassador,  Representative  of  Uruguay. 
Samtiaoo  Salazab  Samtos, 
Minister,  Representative  of  Colombia. 
Junk  6. 1960. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  9, 
1960] 

Cuba:  Restraint  but  Not  Inaction 

Cuba's  Premier  Castro  is  in  much  the 
same  poeltiaci  as  a  little  boy  who  knows  that 
grownui>s  arent  supposed  to  strike  children 
who  play  pranks. 

His  recent  announcement  that  Soviet 
Premier  KhruahcheT  will  visit  Cuba — plus 
broad  hints  that  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En- 
laJ  may  follow — constitutes  a  sort  of  dlplo- 
matlo  hotfoot  for  Uncle  Sam. 

The  question  is  how  serious  a  hotfoot 
Is  It?  And  how  do  Latin  American  onlookers 
Interpret  it? 

Many  persons  In  the  United  States  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  danger 
from  a  maj«-  Cuban-Soviet  or  Cuban-Chi- 
nese tie  lies  mainly  In  the  field  of  mysterious 
submarine  or  nUsslle  bases. 

Such  speculation  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  more  likely  dangers:  (1)  that  Dr. 
Castro  can  be  persuaded  by  bis  Marxist  allies 
to  act  as  a  transshipper  oi  arms  to  Commu- 
nist-directed revolutionaries  elsewhere  In 
Latin  America:  and  (3)  that  his  newly  es- 
taMlshed  network  of  Cuban  propaganda 
offices  and  radio  stations  may  sow  antl- 
Amerlcanism  there. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  these  two  areas  might 
tempt  the  Cuban  revolutionary  hero.  Since 
his  rise  to  power  he  has  gradually  moved 
away  from  strictly  internal  reform  and  be- 
gim  dabbling  in  big-power  pollUcs — first  as 
a  declared  neutralist,  currently  as  a  man 
determined  to  give  Moscow  the  benefit  ot 
the  doubt  and  Washington  doubt  for  every 
benefit. 

In  the  process,  he  has  shown  an  Increasing 
faith  in  the  exportablllty  of  his  revolution, 
which  has  meanwhile  moved  away  from 
moderate  socialist  reforms  toward  arbitrary 
extremism. 

This  is  a  harsh  assessment  of  a  revolution 
that  started  out  to  be  a  new  deal  for  Cuba, 
and  has.  In  fact,  made  much  desirable  prog- 
ress against  illiteracy  and  an  underdiversifled 
economy.  But  It  is  an  assessment  that  is 
becoming  more  widely  recognized  among 
leados  In  the  hemisphere.  And  the  Khru- 
shchev visit  tends  to  oonflrm  it. 

But  If  this  hotfoot  is  a  symptom  of  some- 
thing serious — and  it  is  recognized  as  such 
by  many  Latin  democratic  leaders — what  can 
be  done? 

Certainly  economic  or  military  retaliation 
against  Havana  is  not  the  answer.  Dr. 
Castro  still  maintains  wide  support  at  home. 
His  reform  successes,  louily  trumpeted,  are 
still  magnetically  pc^ular  with  many  con- 
stituents of  the  very  democratic  leftist  re- 
formers In  Latin  America  who  have  them- 
selves become  disenchanted  with  Castro. 
U.S.  Intervention  would  martyrise  Dr.  Castro 
and  reverse  the  eye-opening  now  going  on. 


BQt  then  are  several  other  fields  far  positive 
acttoq: 
1. 


Qhe 


United  States  can  present  more 
un  distorted  Information  about  Its  support 
for  re  'orm  and  human  rights,  both  by  radio 
and  V  L  print  In  local  languages  of  the  land- 
less aiid  downtrodden.  (It  should  not  con- 
tinue to  let  Moscow  broadcast  In  Latin- 
Amerii^an  Indian  dialects  without  competi- 
tion.) 
2. 


^f orklng  through  the  Organization  of 
States,  Washington  can  support  a 
arms  limitation  agreement  (Uml- 
not  prohibition) .     It  can  help  organ- 
patrolling  against  sea-  or  air-borne 
Anuggllng. 

Cpngress  can  give  the  President  dlscre- 
power  to  adjust  sugar  quotas  should 
get  too  hot. 
^SEhlngton  can  do  much  more  through 
coordi  lated  economic  aid  to  help  new  demo- 
reform  governments  gain  support  from 
ui  derprlvlleged  and  discontented. 
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C.*STRQ  and  Cuba — Tux  Pouncs  or  Economic 

DrVEI-OPMENT 

(By  William  P.  Glade,  Jr  ) 

a    year    ago    cheers    and    applau.se 

Castro's    appearance    in    our    movie 

newsr^ls.     They    have    now.    reports    Miss 

Kllgallen,    changed    to    boos    and 

the   popular   expression    of   a   disen- 

daily  more  widespread. 

who  praised  the  barbudo's 
Recesses  have  become  vocal  in  oppo- 
Congresslonal  afflrmatlons  of  sym- 
interest  gradually  diminished  to  a 
,  to  be  submerged  altogether  In  re- 
by  mounting  criticism  and  none- 
too-subtle  references  to  sugar  import  quotas. 
I  lonths  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  studi- 
I  tatlent  and  conciliatory  policy,  toward 
of  this  past  October,  the  State  De- 
partment's attitude  stiffened  markedly  and 
the  Arit  of  a  number  of  official  protests  was 
made. 
The 
hensi 
too 
brief  es ; 


V  iness 


events  underlying  this  growing  appre- 
are,  in  their  externals  at  least, 
known   to  require  more   than  the 
recapitulation. 

the    first    shock    of    the    trials    and 
,  Castro's  reckless  call  for  an  980 
Western  Hemisphere  "Marshall  plan  " 
to  epitomize  the  general  disorganl- 
of  Cuban   government.     Promises   of 
elfecUons  grew   increasingly   vague   and 
I  ipresslon  of  dissent  took  on  a  harsher 
i!V  further  ominous  note  was  added  by 
of  a  new  secret  police  and  neigh  hor- 
net work.     Censorship  and  bullying 
Cubau  press  together  with  mlstreat- 
U.S.  correspondents  virtually  assured 
3res£  abroad. 

of  Red   influence    came   to   seem 

as  the  Cuban  labor  movement,  cry- 

Anicrican  Imperialism,  pulled  out  of  the 

as  new  laws  expanded  the  scope  of 

intervention    in    the    economy, 

ixproprlatlon  of  agricultural  and  mln- 

pDpertles  began.     All  the  while,  antl- 

fei  ling  was  being  whipped  up  at  mass 

oj  a  strident  demagoguery  remlnls- 

Peron  In  hla  heyday. 

the  bewhiskered  youthful  heroes 

1958  came  by  December  1959  to 

many  rather  more  like  aging  Juve- 


si»y 


o: 


'j-jes 

tie 


erni nent 


siort, 
Dece  mber 


Dubois,    a    veteran    correspondent 

one    of    Castro's    stancbect    sup- 

and  who  authored  a  highly  oompli- 

biography   of   the   Cuban    leader. 

Is  My  Beat"  (Bobbs-MerriU.  Indl- 

,  1959),  published  a  series  of  articles 

November    10S&    (Chicago   Tribune 

fijervlce)    entitled  "Cuba's  Tragedy" — 

denunciation  of  allegedly  "totall- 

and  "communistic"  aspects  of  the 


nlle  delinquents,  attired  in  jungle  costumes 
and  beatnik  beards  and  with  a  strong  bent 
for  histrionics  and  violence. 

The  simplest  interpretation  of  these  events 
Is  that  put  forward  by  newsmen  such  as 
Dubois  and  Novlns  and  by  defecting  revolu- 
tionaries aided  by  the  publicity  of  congres- 
sional hearings:  the  Cuban  revolution  is  be- 
ing taken  over  by  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  presence 
of  Communists  in  Cuba.'  They  have  been 
there  for  years  and  the  deteriorating 
political  and  social  conditions  of  the  past 
decade  were  ready  made  for  their  agitation. 
Doubtless,  too,  many  of  the  Communists  are 
now  wearing  beards.  Yet  to  call  the  Cuban 
developments  communistic  is.  because  of  the 
emotion-arousing  quality  of  that  term, 
dangerously  misleading  as  a  guide  to  policy, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  the  changes  effected  so 
far  which  is  distinctively  or  even  primarily 
Marxist. 

The  potential  menace  of  Communist  infil- 
tration which  has  been  outlined  in  recent 
CIA  reports  is  one  thing;  "leftist"  policies 
which  are  not  In  and  of  themselves  Marxist 
are  quite  another.  To  construe  them  as 
evidence  of  Red  Influence  is  to  obfuscate  im- 
portant aspects  of  contemporary  Cuban  de- 
velopments and  to  play  into  Communist 
hands  by  identifying  communism  with  all 
Important  social  change. 

In  part,  this  Marilst-ln-the-sugarcane- 
fleld  view  probably  stems  from  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  singular  differences  between 
the  Anglo-American  approach  and  the 
Byzantlne-Hlepanlc  approach  to  economic 
matters.  The  wide  latitude  for  Intervention 
in  economic  affairs,  for  example,  seems  no 
more  than  a  contemporary  expression  of  the 
historic  Iberian  propensity  to  rely  heavily 
upon  state  action  to  promote  the  public  good. 
While  state-operated  enterprises  have  been 
set  up  to  sell  goods  (largely  foodstuffs)  at 
prices  designed  to  force  drastic  reductions  In 
high  retail  markups,  this  sale  of  goods  from 
public  stores  is  an  anti-lnflatlon  technique 
with  repeated  precedents  throughout  the 
Ions  era  of  Spanish  colonial  rule.  As  such,  it 
reflects  not  so  much  an  ideological  antip- 
athy to  private  enterprise  as  a  healthy 
and  well-founded  Ekepticism  about  the  de- 
gree of  competition  prevailing  In  the  market. 
Similarly,  the  laws  on  expropriation  and 
agrarian  reform  reflect  essentially  the  con- 
tingent (rather  than  absolute)  nature  of 
property  rights  in  the  Hispanic  legal  tradi- 
tion, a  functional  concept  of  property  which 
Bteme.  from  Byzantine  law  and  medieval 
Catholic  teaching.'  Certain  key  sections  of 
the  agrarian  reform  law  are,  in  fact,  hardly 
more  than  restatements  of  land  reform  In- 
structions issued   two  centuries  ago  by  the 

e 

'  "Reds  Steaiiug  Cuba's  Revolution,  Editor 
Reports,"  is  a  headline  In  the  Jan.  15,  1960. 
Catholic  diocesan  press.  The  story  Is  writ- 
ten by  Jaime  Fonseca,  editor  of  Notltlclas 
Catollcas,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  language 
service  of  NCWC  News  Service.  Based  on 
three  visits  to  Cuba  since  Castro  came  to 
power.  Mr.  Fonseca  reports  that  "there  Is  a 
formal  understanding  between  the  Castro 
regime's  leaders  and  the  agents  of  interna- 
tional communism,  according  to  keymen 
close  to  the  Castro  brothers  during  the  un- 
derground days." — Ed. 

'Readers  unfamiliar  with  19th  and  20th 
century  developments  in  Latin  America 
should  bear  In  mind,  too,  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  validity  of  most  land  titles  to  the 
larger  estates  is  extremely  questionable  and 
that,  In  the  second  place,  over  against  the 
present  day  expropriation  of  the  landowner's 
property  must  be  set  the  generations  of  land- 
owner expropriation  of  the  suprasubslstence 
production  of  rtiral  labor. 
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Spanish  crown  to  the  intendants  (high  offi- 
cials of  the  imperial  bureaucracy) .  They  are 
about  as  communistic  as  those  notorious  old 
Marxists,  the  Bourbon  kings. 

Even  antl-U£.  sentiment  can  be  dis- 
counted as  evidence  of  Marxism,  for  it  too 
has  roots  deep  in  the  neo-Iberian  culture  of 
Latin  America,  reinforced  in  Cuba's  case  by 
the  natural  resentment  a  small  and  poorer 
country  feels  for  Its  rich  and  dominating 
neighbor.* 

Since  at  least  the  Moorish  occupation  and 
possibly  during  the  anterior  Vislgothlc  in- 
vasions, a  certain  cultural  arrogance  and 
xenophobia  have  been  characteristic  of  the 
Hispanic  world.  In  modem  times  Latin 
Americans  of  a  wide  diversity  of  views  on 
other  subjects  have  united  in  seeing  the 
Western  Hemisphere  in  terms  of  civilized, 
Catholic  Latin  society  of  the  south  versus  the 
barbarian,  Protestant  ccanmerclallsm  of  the 
"Colossus  of  the  North." »  Nowhere  has  this 
view  been  better  expressed  than  In  the 
Uruguayan  Jos*  Eiu^que  Rodo's  unforgetta- 
ble portrayal  of  the  Latin  "Ariel"  confront- 
ing the  materialistic  U.S.  "Caliban." 

Here  again  geography  functions  to  rein- 
force a  cultural  bias,  for  the  green  shores 
of  the  AntlUean  pearl  are  only  a  U.S.  rocket's 
range  away  from  the  neon-lit  hedonism  of 
Miami,  while  yanqvil  tourism,  a  basic  prop 
of  Havana's  economy,  and  the  main  contact 
of  many  Cubans  with  UJ3.  life,  has  been 
notable  for  its  focus  on  bordellos  and  gam- 
ing tables.  These,  in  turn,  have  constituted 
in  large  part  the  foreign  Investment  ac- 
tivities of  U.S.  gangster  elements.  Both  the 
sugar  and  spice  of  Cuban  life  have  been, 
therefore,  ever-present  reminders  of  yanqul 
control. 

TKZ  basis  or  ANTI-AMERICANISM 

Lastly,  at  least  a  part  of  the  popular  anti- 
Americanism  in  Cuba  today  can  be  explained 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  placing  our  re- 
iterated statements  regarding  the  "tradi- 
tionally cordial  relations  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Cuba" 
against  the  historical  record  of  the  corrupt 
and.  dictatorial  Cuban  regimes  with  which, 
by  self-admission,  we  have  maintained  such 
warm  relations.  The  Cuban  masses  may 
well  be  excused  for  a  certain  skepticism 
about  the  keen  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  democracy  and  social  Justice.  It  Is  worth 
noting  in  this  context  that  if  the  United 
States  should  i>ersist  in  unrealistic  and  un- 
reasonable demands  for  compensation  for 
expropriated  properties,  as  it  has  lately 
given  evidence  of  doing,  the  situation  could 
worsen  materially.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
there  exists  a  real  basis  for  Castro's  charges 
that  the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Cuba, 
an  accusation  to  be  appraised  later. 

An  alternative  explanation  of  the  events 
rests  on  historical  precedent.  What  are  in- 
volved, according  to  this  view,  are  Just  the 
"normal"  Jacobin  excesses  prior  to  the 
Thermldorean  reaction,  for  as  the  historians 
of  revolution  have  noted,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  fighting  spirit  not  Infrequently  car- 
ries over  under  its  own  momentum  into  the 


*  Cuba  gained  Its  independence  from  Spain 
only  to  fall  promptly  under  the  influence  of 
the  United  States.  U.S.  investments  in 
sugar,  minerals,  tobacco,  and  public  utilities 
came  rapidly  to  control  the  Cuban  economy 
and  on  several  occasions  provided  the  excuse 
for  American  military  occupation  of  the 
Island — all  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  In 
the  20th  century.  Today  some  78  percent 
of  Cuba's  Imports  comes  from  its  powerful 
neighbor  and  around  65  percent  of  Its  exports 
goes  to  the  U.S.  market. 

•  According  to  Tad  Szulc,  New  York  Times, 
Nov.  5.  1959.  most  of  the  current  anti-U.S. 
feeling  throughout  Latin  America  Is  found 
among  non-Conmiunlst  groups. 


period  of  triumph.  The  positive,  construc- 
tive tasks  of  political  direction,  of  course, 
suffer  distortion  by  subordination  to  the 
negative  logic  of  combat. 

In  such  cases,  nationalistic  leaders,  Im- 
bued with  plans  to  rebuild  society,  are  quite 
apt  to  pull  down  the  old  abode  before  work- 
ing out  plans  for  building  the  new.  Latin 
America,  with  Its  tradition  of  youthful  radi- 
calism among  university  students  and  its 
caudillo  tradition,  in  which  leaders  are  prone 
to  succumb  to  the  old  Hispanic  weakness 
of  seeing  themselves  as  actors  In  a  drama, 
would  seem  to  be  especially  stisceptible  to 
this  sort  of  revolutionary  excess. 

Bo  chaotic  may  be  the  consequences  of 
this  situation  that  one  writer  has  aptly  made 
reference  to  a  "Samson  complex"  whereby 
nationalist  leaders  flex  their  muscles,  lean 
against  the  economic  pillars,  and  bring  the 
house  down  on  those  whom  they  regard  as 
the  source  of  their  troubles — and  on  their 
own  heads  at  the  same  time.* 

A  closely  related  interpretation  is  the 
scapegoat  thecHry  which  has  been  expounded, 
among  other  places,  In  the  pages  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.'  According  to  this  view, 
antiforelgn  sentiment  has  been  whipped  up 
to  conceal  either  a  poverty  of  constructive 
Ideas  or  of  failures  of  domestic  policy.* 

The  difficulty  with  the  first  variation,  how- 
ever. Is  that  even  If  the  Cuban  leaders  had 
no  Ideas  of  their  own,  by  now  the  world  is 
surfeited  with  proposals  for  reform  and 
change.  There  exists,  as  It  were,  a  vast  Inven- 
tory of  social  engineering  projects,  a  common 
pool  or  stockpile  upon  which  the  would-be 
reformer  Ls  free  to  draw.  In  any  case,  more- 
over, the  current  objection  to  the  Cuban 
revolution  would  seem  pretty  clearly  to  be 
not  that  It  is  directionless  but  that  Its  direc- 
tion Is  unacceptable  (to  the  United  States 
and  to  upperclass  Cubans)  .• 

As  for  the  second  variation — that  antl-U.S. 
feeling  Is,  along  with  repressive  rule,  a  device 
for  covering  up  failure — evidence  of  any 
really  substantial  failure  is  simply  lacking. 

It  Is  perfectly  true  that  various  Havana 
business  indicators  are  down — reflecting 
mainly  a  massive  turnover  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, high  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry,  and  the  slump  in  the  tourtst  indus- 
try and  axixillary  services — and  that  exam- 
ples of  economic  gaucherles  are  not  lacking 
in  the  agricultural  field.  But  none  of  this 
is  sufficient  to  Indict  the  present  Cuban 
Government  as  a  failtire.  All  are  attribut- 
able to  rather  special  circumstances. 

EBGIMZ    IS    HONXST 

Because  the  old  civil  service  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  notoriously  corrupt  politi- 
cal appointees  of  the  Batista  regime,  it  was 
imperative  to  "clean  house"  and  provide  pub- 
lic functionaries  loyal  to  the  objectives  of 


*  Indonesia  might  well  provide  the  neatest 
"fit"  to  this  concept.  After  first  pulling  down 
the  Dutch  pillar  and  finding  that  the  house 
neither  collapsed  nor  became  noticeably 
roomier,  the  nationalist  Samson  has  ttirned 
his  attention  recently  to  pulling  down  an- 
other major  prop — the  Chinese  business 
community. 

'See  p.  1  of  the  Issue  of  Oct.  27,  1959. 
The  fairly  extensive  Cuban  coverage  In  Time 
and  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  also  plays 
heavily  on  this  theme. 

»  Similar,  for  example,  to  the  scapegoat  use 
of  Israel  by  the  backward  regimes  of  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia. 

•As  Harold  Lavlne  has  pointed  out  In  a 
noteworthy  article  in  Commentary  ("Social 
Revolution  in  Cuba,"  October  1959,  pp.  824- 
328) .  the  upperclass  supporters  of  the  Castro 
movement  In  Its  early  days  were  aiming  for 
the  establishment  of  a  conventional  liberal 
democracy  rather  than  the  basic  social  revo- 
lution which  has  emerged  Increasingly  as 
the  jmramount  objective  of  the  new  regime. 


the  new  government.  In  recording  the 
achievements  of  the  Castro  government,  it 
Is  Indicative  of  its  high  moral  tone  that  even 
Its  bitterest  critics  have  not  accused  It  of 
the  most  glaring  defect  of  previous  regimes: 
a  scandalously  pervasive  dishonesty  In  all 
branches  of  government.  Efficient  bureau- 
cratic teamwork,  however,  is  largely  a  matter 
of  accumulated  experience  and  ought  not. 
therefore,  to  be  expected  while  the  new  gov- 
ernment Is  still  In  its  Infancy. 

Construction.  In  prerevolutlonary  Cuba  as 
elsewhere  In  Latin  America,  consisted  pri- 
marily of  urban  work  of  an  essentially  non- 
productive nature — the  erection  of  palatial 
homes,  luxtiry  apartment  houses,  and  overly 
elaborate  office  buildings — the  cessation  of 
which  reflects  no  consequential  loss  in  pro- 
ductive output  to  the  national  economy. 
Already  some  of  the  urban  construction  labor 
force  (along  with  underemployed  rural 
labor)  have  been  directed  Into  activities  of 
a  socially  more  constructive  character. 
There  Is  no  real  economic  reason  why  the 
res^  of  the  unemployed  should  not  be  simi- 
larly reabsorbed  over  the  month  ahead.'* 

Taking  a  long  view,  one  is  probably  safe 
In  assuming  that  the  decline  in  tourism  is 
only  a  temporary  phenomenon.  As  domes- 
tic conditions  become  more  stable  and  as 
the  U.S.  press  turns  Its  search  for  sensa- 
tionalism to  other  areas  of  the  globe,  the 
food  of  dollar-toting  travelers  will  in  all 
likelihood  resume,  for  the  substantial  nat- 
ural advantages  of  the  Island  have,  of  course, 
remained  Intact  and  the  Government  has 
slashed  prices  to  add  to  their  attractiveness. 
Insofar  as  a  certain  sedateness  repels  the 
totirlst,  the  revival  of  this  key  sector  of  the 
economy  may  be  somewhat  delayed;  but  who 
would  wish  to  quarrel  with  the  Cubans  on 
this  score?  Some  of  the  auxiliary  tourist 
services  of  the  past,  such  as  prostitution 
and  wide-open  gambling,  rested  on  such  a 
dubious  moral  basis  that  a  return  to  the 
status  quo  ante  Is  unthinkable. 

nnally,  it  must  be  noted  that  neither  Is 
there  to  be  detected  evidence  of  any  signifi- 
cant failure  In  agrlctilture.  Some  disloca- 
tions and  maladjustments  are  inevitable 
during  a  period  of  sweeping  change,  but 
various  reports  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
while  land  redistribution  is  taking  place 
quite  quickly  and.  In  aome  cases  rather  In- 
formally, all  things  considered,  the  transi- 
tion seems  on  the  whcde  remarkably  smooth. 
Wages  In  agrlctilture  have  risen  somewhat 
above  their  previously  meager  level  (an 
essential  step  In  creating  a  stronger  Internal 
market  and  providing  more  effective  Incen- 
tives for  the  rural  labor  f«:ce)  and  some  of 
the  new  agricultural  cooperatives  appear  to 
be  receiving  expert  technical  assistance. 

In  all  of  this  the  role  of  government  has 
bulked  large.  Substantial  governmental 
tutelage  Is  likely  to  be  a  basic  Ingredient  of 
agrlculttiral  reform  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  this  for  reasons  which  have  little  to  do 
with  Ideology.     Generations  of  peonage  have 


»•  Some  observers  have  charged,  rather  un- 
convlnclngly,  that  the  Government's  public 
works  outlays  are  unproductive.  It  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  the  construction  of  rural 
roads  and  bridges  does  not  represent  Impor- 
tant Investments  In  social  overhead  capital 
and  why  even  the  provision  of  better  worker 
housing  should  not  be  considered  as  directly 
conducive  to  higher  levels  of  economic  wel- 
fare and.  very  probably,  Indirectly  productive 
because  of  the  effect  on  worker  morale. 
Such  criticism  stems  In  part  from  the  old 
confusion  between  money  costs  and  real 
costs  and  In  part  from  a  failtu-e  to  contrast 
this  type  of  expenditure  with  the  prerevolu- 
tlonary alternatives  noted  above.  Is  public 
expenditure  on  worker  housing  necessarily 
a  less  productive  tise  of  resouroes  than  pri- 
vate expendltxire  on  fancy  apartments? 
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scarcely  prepared  the  impovenshed  and  iin- 
educated  Cuban  rustic"  to  assume  f<Miih- 
wlth  tbe  role  of  an  Independent  rural  en- 
trepreneur; stern  economic  necessity  time- 
fore  dictates  the  use  of  state  controls  to 
gear  the  output  of  new  agricultural  entitles 
to  overall  objectives  as  well  as  to  prevent 
the  peasantry  from  consuming  too  much  of 
its  output.  That  mistakes  will  be  made  In 
this  governmental  guidance  is  a  certainty,  a 
fact  which  demonstrates  merely  the  un- 
avoidably experimental  nature  of  Initial 
planning  efforts  rather  than  the  futility  of 
such  Intervention."^ 

It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  a 
futiire  decline  in  sugar  output  cannot  be 
taken  ipso  facto  as  evidence  of  failure, 
though  it  is  certain  that  a  sizeable  portion 
of  the  U.S.  press  will  so  interpret  it  in  order 
to  discredit  the  land  reform  program.  Be- 
cause of  world  market  conditions,  sugar  sales 
were  already  sluggish  in  1957  and  1958  while 
domestic  stockpiles  were  growing.  It  is  en- 
tirely conceivable,  then,  that  sound  eco- 
nomics might  call  for  reductions  in  sugar 
output  and  Increases  in  other  crops,  particu- 
larly since  the  premium  price  paid  for 
Cuban  sugar  may  no  longer  be  forthcoming 
when  the  U.S.  sugar  interests  are  replaced  by 
Cuban  ownership. 

ECONOMY    FOUNDERING  DOUBTED 

In  short,  it  Is  hard  to  find  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  revolutionary  government  is 
foundering  on  economic  difficulties  of  its 
own  making,  though  It  is  necessarily  tackling 
sizeable  economic  problems  Inherited  from 
the  previoxis  era  and  i.s  up  against  some  ex- 
traordinary difficult  tasks  in  effecting  the 
changes  it  has  as  its  goals.  Fundamental 
reorganization  of  a  national  economy  is  ob- 
viously not  an  overnight  transformation. 

All  this  is  not  to  deny  the  possibility  that 
the  revolutionary  program  may  eventually 
fail  amidst  general  economic  chaos,  in  which 
case  either  a  Communist  takeover  or  ^  re- 
actionary coup  would  be  a  strong  probability. 
It  is,  however,  far  too  premature  to  pass  such 
a  Judgment  at  present.  To  do  so  is  to  mis- 
read the  record — or  to  betray  either  undue 
pessimism  or  wishful  thinking. 

It  is  the  main  contention  of  this  article 
that  the  growing  anti-United  States  feeling 
and  the  intensity  of  opinion  formation  by 
the  Cuban  Government  reflect  the  successes 
of  the  revolution  rather  than  its  failures 
and  are.  moreover,  well-nigh  indlspensible 
Instruments  in  that  success. 

The  present  government  sfcxnds  publicly 
dedicated  to  two  main  projects:  1.  effecting 
basic  social  reforms  and  2.  undertaking  a 
reorientation  of  the  economy  by  a  develop- 
ment program  of  IndustrlalizatioB  and  di- 
versification. Neither  task  is  easy  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances;  both  are  of  a 
sort  to  generate,  even  as  they  are  successful 
or  perhaps  to  the  extent  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful, substantial  stresses  and  strains 
within  the  socioeconomic  structure.  A 
somewhat  leftist  and  highly  regimented 
state  is.  In  all  probability,  the  most  effective 


"  It  is  significant  that  in  his  radio  message 
to  Cuba's  first  national  Catholic  convention, 
attended  by  more  than  500.000  (Including 
Fidel  Castro),  Pope  John  XXin  felt  com- 
pelled to  emphasize:  "The  face  of  the  world 
could  change  If  true  charity  were  to 
reign.  •  •  •  It  is  the  charity  of  the  Chris- 
tian man  convinced  that  his  wealth  has  a 
social  function,  and  that  it  is  his  duty  •  •  * 
to  give  what  is  above  his  own  needs  to  those 
deprived  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life." 

■^  Father  E.  K.  Culhane.  S.J..  writing  in 
America  ("'Big  Brother'  Comes  to  Cuba," 
Jan.  23,  1960,  pp.  502-503 ) .  deals  vigorotisly 
but  exclusively  with  these  transitory  dilB- 
cultles,  attempting  thereby  to  build  a  case 
against  the  Cuban  land  reform  program. 


instxuz  lentallty   for   this  simultaneous   re- 
structt  ring  of  both  the  economy  and  Cuban 
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has   been   largely    obscured    by   the 
-winning   flamboyance   of    the    bar- 
the  fact  that  side-by-slde  with  the 
[loted  at  the  outset  of  this  article  the 
has  been  making  a  serious  and 
(onsistent   effort   to  move  toward   its 
goals." 
monetary  stabilization  program,  for 
the  Government  has  succeeded,  by 
of  strict  controls  over  its  dollar  ex- 
reserves  and  other  p>ollcles.  In  revers- 
serlous  drain  on  gold  and  dollar  re- 
r-hich   developed   during   the   Batista 
this    despite    a    sizeable    capital 
the  moneyed  classes  voted,  in  effect. 
con|idence  In  the  program  of  social  re- 
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RADICAL     REFORM 

related   move,   to   carry    through   its 


programs  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
shortage,  the  Government  has  Im- 
ttrict  controls  and  high  duties  on 
Items  to  discourage  the  squandering 
exchange  reserves  on  imports  of 
consunler  superfluities  and  to  save  funds 
for  necsssary  Investment  in  imports  related 
to  the  <  levelopment  program. 

Rent  controls  appear  to  have  been  used  to 

halt   tqe    characteristically    Latin   American 

to   pour   funds   into   luxury  real 

construction    and    to    free    resources 

for  the  public  works  program  noted 


Impejiding  reforms  In  the  banking  system 

y    to   result   in   a   more  satisfactory 

of  credit  to  the  rural  sector  than 

formerly,    as    well    as    to    the    new 

al  undertakings.     The  whole  matter 

gs.   in    fact.   Is  apt   to   come   up   for 

tinrtly.  for  with  workers  and  peasants 

;    their   limited   cajjacity   to  save   in 

lalization  bonds."  it  will  not  be  pos- 

the  wealthy  and   middle  cLisses  to 

•  to  dr.ig  their  feet. 

FORCED    INDTJSTRIAIJZATION 

niportant  move  has  been  made  in  the 
allzation  program  with   the  passage 
lew  mining  law  which,  by  levying  a 
t  tax  on  iplnerals  extracted  for  sale 
and  a  25-percent  tax  on  raw  min- 
racted  for  export,  seems  designed  to 
construction  in  Cuba  of  smelting 
ng  facilities.     Mineral   exports.    It 
be    recalled,    rank    after    sugar    and 
as   the  third   biggest   dollar  earner, 
the  nickel  and   cobalt  exports  have 
sntirely  been   exported  in  raw  form 
in  the  United  States.     Where 
of    course,    the    logical    place    for 
to  begin  is  in  the  process- 
nation's  raw  materials. 
ii    land    reform   has    moved    swiftly 
t  opposition  to  it  from  consolldat- 
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Week  is  outstanding  for  having 
this  behind-the-scenes  progress  at 
date.     See  "Castro:   Political  Fire- 
Clear  Economic   Goals,"  August 
pp.  70-74,  for  a  sympathetic  account 
constructive  aspects  of  the  economic 
program :  Labor  peace,  appointment 
experts  to  key  positions,  the 
the  Banco  de  Pomento  Agricola  j 
de  Cuba. 
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ing  and  retarding  or  halting  it)  and  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  have  been  established  (to 
give  the  peasantry  a  "stake"  In  the  new 
system),  agrarian  reform  has  been  geared  to 
development  plans  by  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical advice  and  the  establishment,  for  the 
time  being,  of  delivery  quotas  at  flxed  prices 
for  various  crops. 

rXVEX    VERSUS    DISEASE 

The  objection  has  sometimes  been  raised 
that  land  reform  per  se  merely  treats  the 
fever  (agrarian  discontent)  without  touching 
the  disease  (social  and  economic  backward- 
ness)." Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  Cuba 
the  "disease"  Is  also  being  treated,  it  is  per- 
haps relevant  to  note  that  It  Is  not  unsound 
medical  practice  in  many  cases  to  bring  down 
the  fever  as  soon  as  possible,  even  inde- 
pendently of  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
itself.  The  analogy  would  seem  to  apply  In 
economics,  for  the  social  costs  of  continuing 
peasant  unrest — the  absence  of  what  John  R 
Commons  called  "Industrial  goodwill" — can 
result  In  a  sizable  though  hidden  charge 
( in  lackadaisical  productive  efforts  and  rural 
strife  with  Its  attendant  damage  to  capital 
and  output  and  loet  man-hours  of  labor 
power)  against  the  output  of  the  economy 
And  It  is  only  after  the  rural  populace  hat. 
been  "won  over"  that  further  constructive 
changes  stand  much  chance  of  success. 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  and  other 
measures  for  accelerating  socially  beneficial 
economic  growth  entail  both  a  considerable 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto 
privileged  groups  and  a  greatly  increased 
productive  effort  on  the  part  of  all.  As  Ruby 
H.  Phillips  recently  observed: 

"The  launching  of  Castro's  au.«!terlty  pro- 
gram has  Jolted  the  free  spending,  free- 
wheeling Cubans,  and  they  are  already  be- 
ginning to  grimible.  The  people  of  this 
Island  have  often  known  poverty  but  they 
are  not  conditioned  to  planned  austerity."  '' 

Against  this  background,  three  discernible 
functions  emerge  for  the  anti-United  States 
and  antlcounterrevolutlonary  campaign. 

PLANNED    AfSTERrrT 

First,  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  catalyst  In 
effecting  a  revolution  In  cultural  attitudes, 
a  means  of  rousing  the  masses  from  their 
past  apathy  and  limited  mental  horizon.s 
and  emphasizing  cooperative  effort  for  new 
social  goals. 

Secondly,  these  ctunpaigns  are  merely  an 
application  In  the  Cuban  context  of  what 
other  nations.  Including  o\ir  own,  have 
learned  and  employed  before  with  respect  to 
the  psychology  of  production;  namely,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  the  threat  of  an  enemy 
from  without  (whether  real  or  imaginary 
Is  beside  the  point)  and  his  allies  from 
within  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps  and  mo- 
bilize popular  support  behind  a  crash  pro- 
gram to  lift  production  to  higher  levels, 
and  this  either  to  win  a  war  or  to  break 
through  to  sustained  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Such  a  personification  of  the  threat  posed 
by  the  backwardness  of  Inherited  Institu- 
tional arrangements  Is  probably  essential 
when  dealing  with  an  unsophisticated  pop- 
ulation little  conditioned  to  self-discipline 
for  abstract  long-term  goals.  Without  a 
concrete  and  continuing  menace.  It  Is  likely 


'Archbishop  Antonio  Jose  Plaza  of  La 
Plata.  Argentina,  told  a  national  conference 
on  agrarian  reform  sponsored  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Professionals  of  Catholic  Action  last 
fall:  "Lands  that  have  been  abandoned  or 
virtually  so,  and  lands  which  because  of  their 
owners'  neglect  have  low  yields,  can  legiti- 
mately be  expropriated  by  the  state^ — pro- 
vided a  Just  Indemnity  Is  given — and  the 
ownership  transferred  to  capable,  enterpris- 
ing families." — Ed. 

«  "Castro  Gets  the  Bill,"  the  Reporter,  Oct. 
29,  1959,  pp.  23-24. 
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that  such  a  population,  holding  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  solution  for  Its  pre- 
dicament is  easy,  might  become  Impatient 
with  the  necessarily  slow  progress  of  the 
development  program  and  overthrow  the 
whole  plan  before  it  could  begin  to  demon- 
strate Its  value.  While  it  is  certain  that 
Cuba  cannot  in  the  long  run  sever  its  close 
economic  ties  with  the  United  States,  it  may 
well  be  that  In  the  attempt  to  reduce  UJS. 
influence,  the  population  can  achieve  a  sub- 
stantially higher  level  of  productivity  and 
economic  welfare. 

Moreover,  as  suggested  earlier,  the  exter- 
nal threat  is  not  altogether  fictitious.  De- 
spite the  nominal  stand  of  the  United  .States 
that  Cuba  has  a  clear  right  to  undertake 
Internal  social  and  economic  reforms,  the 
official  American  position  on  the  compensa- 
tion issue  must  ae  viewed  as  inimical  to 
the  democratization  of  the  Cuban  economy. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  already  of- 
fered compensation  for  expropriated  prop- 
erties in  20-year  Government  bonds  based 
upon  valuations  arrived  at  by  mutual  con- 
sent between  U.S.  Interests  and  the  Batista 
government.  Unless,  therefore,  U.S.  con- 
cerns wish  to  concede  that  they  conspired 
with  the  Batista  government  to  defraud  the 
Cuban  economy  (which  is  very  likely  the 
case ) ,  the  present  quarrel  must  perforce 
focus  upon  the  manner  of  payment  rather 
than   the  amount  of  pa3rment. 

To  press,  as  the  U.S.  Government  har  done, 
for  Immediate  cash-on-the-barrelhead  pay- 
ment is  manifestly  so  far  out  of  the  question 
In  a  country  embarking  upon  a  development 
program  that  It  Is  tanUmount  to  opposing 
redistribution  of  the  land  in  the  first  place.'" 
Such  a  policy  of  nominal  neutrality  but 
practical  opposition  Is  likely  to  fool  no  one — 
least  of  all  In  Cuba — and  only  confirms  the 
impression  abroad  that  the  US  State  De- 
partment Is  the  political  arm  of  U5.  corpora- 
tions."' 

Finally.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even 
if  the  threat  of  yanqul  imperialism  is  par- 
tially fabricated,  the  threat  of  internal 
counterrevolution  is  undoubtedly  real. 

An  abiding  threat  to  Latin  American  move- 
ments such  as  Castro's  has  been  the  opposi- 
tion to  change  on  the  part  of  the  oligarchy 
(a  Latin  American  expression  for  the  en- 
trenched elite  of  landowners,  merchants, 
high  military  brass,  and  foreign  capitalists). 
More  than  one  Latin  American  social  revolu- 
tion has  foundered  as  a  consequence  of  delay 
In  taking  immediate  steps  to  eliminate  the 
power  base  of  this  opposition.  Most  often 
the  delay  proved  fatal  as  It  gave  the  oligarchy 
the  opportunity  to  gather  forces  and. 
through  the  machinations  of  military  cliques 
and  palace  revolts,  to  annul  the  revolution. 


'"  As  most  readers  probably  know,  under 
the  best  of  circumstances  a  program  of  rapid 
economic  development  is  apt  to  create  severe 
strains  on  a  nation's  balance  of  payments. 
Earnings  of  foreign  exchange  must  by  and 
large  be  earmarked  for  financing  imports  of 
capital  goods  and  similar  items  needed  to 
accelerate  growth  of  domestic  output.  To 
divert  a  sizable  portion  of  vital  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  into  compensation  pay- 
ments means  simply  that  capital  is  being 
repatriated  at  just  the  time  when  the  need 
is  greatest  for  more  capital.  Cash  compensa- 
tion would  therefore  be  detrimental  to 
Cuba's  economic  program  while  additional 
capital  aid  at  this  time  would  go  far  toward 
insuring  the  ability  of  Cuba  to  make  good 
on  bond  redemptions  later  on. 

'■  The  expropriation-compensation  issue 
also  explains  the  above-noted  forebearance 
of  the  State  Department  in  the  early  days 
of  the  revolution:  it  was  patient  while  the 
reform  program  was  still  in  the  talking  stage 
but  protested  when  the  revolution  began  to 
make  good  its  promises  for  economic  and 
social  reform. 


Psychological  reconditioning  and  ti^^t  dis- 
cipline become,  therefore,  indispensable  in- 
struments for  consolidating  the  social  gains 
of  the  revolution  by  holding  In  check  the 
hostility  of  the  privileged  classes.  In  this 
transitional  period,  a  free  press  and  free 
elections,  in  both  of  which  oligarchic  influ- 
ence would  be  paramount,  are  impractical 
until  such  time  as  the  revolution  is  stabilized. 

NO    P«ACnCAL    ALTERNATIVKS 

US.  readers  who,  from  the  comfort  of  their 
affluent  society,  cavil  at  the  seeming  harsh- 
ness of  Cuban  policies  for  keeping  down  the 
opposition  might  well  ponder  the  practical 
alternative  of  liquidation  of  the  opposition 
through  a  resumption  of  internecine  strife. 
Dislocations  and  stresses  are  bound  to  take 
place  as  reorganization  of  the  socio-economic 
Btructvire  proceeds  apace.  To  allow  defectors 
and  reactionary  dissidents  to  prey  upon  them 
to  undermine  the  basic  goals  of  the  revolu- 
tion would  appear  unreasonable.  The  strug- 
gle has  been  too  long  and  bitter  and  has  cost 
too  many  Uves  already. 


I  From  the  Nation,  May  28, 1960] 

Dialogs  in  Cuba 

(By  Barbara  Deming) 

"In  all  my  38  years  on  the  New  York 
Times,  I  have  never  seen  a  big  story  so  mis- 
understood, misinterpreted,  and  badly  han- 
dled as  the  Cuban  revolution." — Herbert 
Matthews. 

Before  my  recent  3-week  stay  in  Cuba,  I 
had  never  played  the  role  of  Journalist,  and 
I  had  certainly  never  tried  to  play  the  role 
of  amateur  ambassador;  but  after  a  few  days 
there,  I  found  that  I  was  exerting  myself  in 
both  roles.  The  fact  that  I  did  so  tells  some- 
thing about  Cuba  at  this  present  moment. 
Nothing  Is  more  possible  than  to  engage  a 
Cuban  these  days  In  earnest  conversation 
about  the  new  regime,  and  about  the  mis- 
understandings between  his  country  and 
ours.  Tou  have  only  to  ask  one  question  of 
a  stranger  sitting  next  to  you  in  a  bus,  and 
before  a  minute  is  out,  the  bus  will  be  a 
hubbub  of  discussion — every  passenger  eager 
to  add  his  word.  The  only  obstacle  to  com- 
munication that  I  encountered  (aside  from 
the  fact  that  I  speak  a  minimum  of  Spanish, 
and  not  all  Cubans  speak  English)  was  that 
they  are  so  eager  to  talk  to  Americans  about 
what  is  happening,  that  I  sometimes  found 
myself  trj'ing  to  listen  to  two  or  three  pwsople 
at  once.  No  one  was  indifferent.  What  is 
happening  there  is  not  something  to  which 
thc-y  passively  submit,  but  something  in 
which  the  great  majority  of  Cubans  feel 
actively  engaged. 

There  Is  no  blind  following  of  Castro. 
Those  who  are  most  enthusiastic  freely  de- 
scribe him  as  "loco"  about  some  particular 
project,  or  term  him  "Superman"  for  want- 
ing to  think  about  everything  himself.  "We 
make  Jokes  about  everything,  in  Cuba,"  a 
young  volunteer  government  worker  told  me. 
"Our  Joke  about  Castro  is,  we  call  him  our 
kid.  'That  kid,  he's  working  too  hard,"  we  say. 
It's  very,  very  strange;  we  feel  responsible  for 
him."  That  attitude  is  also  strangely  con- 
tagious— so  much  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  having  by  then  strong  feelings  about 
Cuba's  relations  with  the  United  States.  I 
found  myself  stepping  into  a  taxicab  and 
telling  the  driver  that  I  would  like,  please, 
to  talk  with  Fidel  Castro. 

When  I  admitted  that  I  had  no  idea  where 
Castro  might  be  found,  the  driver  pulled  up 
to  the  curb  and  consulted  some  men  who 
were  chatting  together.  They  advised  me  to 
ask  directions  at  the  main  police  statlcm. 
There  the  matter  was  discussed  again  in  an 
astonishingly  Informal  fashion.  I  was  ad- 
vised to  apply  for  an  Interview  at  the  INRA 
building  where,  after  explaining  something 
of  my  purpose  before  a  casual  Jumble  of 
reception  desks.  I  was  suddenly  taken  in  tow 


by  a  stranger  who  turned  out  to  be  an  engi- 
neer, there  this  day  to  submit  a  rural  elec- 
trification project  to  the  government.  Over- 
hearing my  explanations,  he  had  decided  that 
I  had  "good  feelings"  and  so  took  it  upon 
himself  to  steer  me  to  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials. It  was  not,  of  co\irse.  as  easy  as  all 
that.  The  men  in  question  were  naturally 
busy.  But  I  was  asked  to  come  back  again; 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  see  Castro 
was  explained  to  me  in  the  simplest  human 
terms:  he'd  been  up  working,  the  night  be- 
fore, until  5  a.m.  Meanwhile  the  engineer 
led  me  off  to  meet  some  other  people,  of  the 
press  and  radio,  who  might  be  able  to  arrange 
the  interview  for  me. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  the  reader  by 
now  that  one  widespread  impression  among 
us  is  mistaken:  Cubans  may  be  loudly  critical 
of  the  present  policy  of  our  government,  but 
they  are  not  hostile  toward  the  American 
people.  Nor  is  their  friendliness  simply  the 
friendliness  of  a  people  who  want  tourists. 
It  is  quite  unstrained.  No  Cuban  with  whom 
I  spoke  treated  with  scorn  my  determination 
to  try  to  see  Castro.  And  when  I  finally  did 
manage  an  Interview  in  the  manner  that  a 
ntunber  of  people  had  begun  to  suggest — 
by  catching  his  eye  in  a  public  place  and 
asking  whether  I  could  talk  with  him — the 
attitude  of  the  small  crowd  that  soon  sur- 
rounded us  was  curiously  protective.  After 
Castro  left,  many  of  them  stayed  round  me 
for  an  hour  more — asking  me  about  myself 
and  elaborating  upon  tbe  words  he  had 
spoken. 

The  specific  event  that  had  caused  me  to 
prolong  my  stay  in  Cuba  was  the  speech 
Castro  made  on  March  6  at  the  funeral  for 
the  men  killed  in  the  explosion  oi  the  muni- 
tions ship.  La  Coubre.  He  had  declared  that 
he  couldnt  help  suspecting  that  those  who 
had  tried  to  halt  all  shipments  of  arms  to 
Cuba  (which  is  to  say,  U.S.  officials)  were 
somehow  responsible.  His  words  had  filled 
me  with  confusion.  Back  home.  I  had  seen 
him  described  in  public  print  as  a  little 
dictator  in  the  making.  But  the  vision  of 
him  in  this  role  had  been  dissolved  for  me  by 
then — confronted  as  I  was  by  a  population 
enthusiastic,  yet  without  fanaticism.  Prom 
one  p>erson  after  another  I  had  heard,  in 
effect,  the  same  words :  "For  the  first  time  we 
are  full  of  hopes,  we  feel  that  life  is  possible." 
Even  those  few  people  with  whom  I  had 
talked  who  were  critical  of  Castro  acknowl- 
edged that  he  was  helping  the  great  majority 
and  that  his  regime  was  absolutely  honest. 
A  taxi  driver  who  was  furious  at  him,  be- 
cause he,  the  driver,  depended  on  tourists 
for  a  living — "And  they're  not  coming, 
they're  not  coming!"  and  Castro  was  to 
blame — described  him,  in  his  wrath,  in  these 
terms:  "This  island  has  always  been  called 
a  paradise.  Now  he  wants  to  actually  make 
it  one.  He  wants  to  make  It  a  gol-den  saucer, 
a  gol-den  saucer."  (I  told  the  cabbie  I  had 
never  heard  that  expression.  "It's  my  own." 
he  said  proudly.)  The  day  of  the  funeral 
speech,  however,  revived  In  me  the  old 
doubts.  Why  should  Castro  mouth  such  sus- 
picions— even  while  he  admitted  that  he  had 
no  proof? 

I  had  not  been  staying  in  Havana  itself  up 
to  now.  but  now  I  moved  in,  and  my  second 
night  there  I  suddenly  had  a  chance  to  voice 
the  objections  of  an  American  to  Castro's 
charges.  I  wandered  by  chance  into  a  crowd 
of  people  on  the  Prado  who  were  being  so- 
licited for  contributions  for  arms  for  Cuba. 
Everyone  who  donated  something  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  a  few  words  Into  a  micro- 
phone, and  a  TV  camera  moimted  on  a 
truck  would  catch  his  picture  for  watchers 
throughout  Cub*.  Still  Uoubled  by  my 
doubta.  I  hetitated  to  make  my  own  contri- 
bution, but  tbe  eager  faces  of  tbe  girls  ask- 
ing for  fV»»ft*^""*  made  my  besitation  seem 
foolish,  and  I  gave  a  few  pesos.  Instantly 
a  number  of  people  standing  in  line  to  take 
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tbelr  turzu  at  the  microphone,  waved  «nd 
smiled  at  me.  "Tou  are  an  American? 
ThafB  wonderful.  Thank  you.  thank  you!" 
— and  all  beckoned  to  me  to  say  something 
too.  One  after  another  of  these  people  was 
crying  a  little  speech  into  the  microphone. 
Even  little  children  squeaked  out  sonaething 
with  no  shjrness.  (Kery  oratory,  I  noticed, 
is  a  national  habit  here.)  I  InstinctlTely 
shook  my  head  as  they  Invited  me  to  say 
my  word.  Then  I  decided  that  if  I  had  a 
protest  to  make,  I  should  make  it  here.  So 
I  asked  the  man  who  was  passing  the  micro- 
phone whether  he  could  translate  for  me, 
and  I  said :  "Here's  to  Fidel  Castro,  and  here's 
to  your  revolution.  But  may  Castro  come  to 
speak  less  violently  against  the  United  States. 
and  it  may  yet  change  its  heart  toward  him." 
I  rather  expected  my  words  to  be  disliked, 
but  when  I  looked  about  me,  people  waved 
at  me  and  cried  again  "Thank  you!"  and  the 
next  day,  when  I  went  to  the  Western  Union 
office  to  send  a  cable,  the  head  of  the  office 
hurried  toward  me,  beaming,  hand  out- 
stretched: "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  with  the  Cuban  people.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  I  saw  you  on  television  last 
night." 

That  night,  too,  I  began  methodically  to 
ask  everyone  I  found  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish: Why  did  Castro  make  such  violent 
charges?  I  had  started  asking  this  question 
on  the  day  he  made  the  speech,  and  the  first 
answer  I  bad  been  given  had  seemed  strange 
to  me.  "Don't  you  see?  He  was  so  hurt," 
a  young  woman  had  explained  to  me.  It  had 
seemed  strange  to  hear  the  statements  of  a 
head  of  state  explained  in  such  personal 
terms.  And,  I  told  her,  most  Americans  felt 
that,  in  the  face  of  Castro's  abuse  of  us,  our 
Government  had  behaved  with  astonishing 
restraint.  In  the  coming  days,  however,  I 
was  to  hear  repeatedly  the  same  expression. 
"You  must  understand,  he  was  h\u-t,"  and  to 
mark  a  look  of  wonder  that  I  could  not  ap- 
preciate that  human  fact.  Over  these  next 
a  weeks — while  I  persisted,  too,  in  my  at- 
tempt to  manage  a  conversation  with  Castro 
himself — I  had  long  conversations  about  the 
relations  between  our  two  countries  with 
scores  of  Cubans  from  all  walks  of  life. 

They  would  usually  speak  first  of  the  re- 
fusal of  oxir  Government  to  sell  Cuba  arms, 
and  of  the  strong  pressure  we  had  put  on 
other  governments  to  refuse  them  also. 
"Why  are  we  not  to  be  allowed  to  defend 
ourselves?"  they  would  ask.  Then  they 
would  bring  up  the  raids  over  Cuba  by  planes 
flying  from  airfields  in  Florida.  There  was 
not  a  day,  I  was  told,  when  at  least  one 
plane  did  not  come  over.  BCany  acres  of 
sugarcane  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  bombs 
"and  sugar  is  our  livelihood";  sugar  mills 
had  been  attacked;  even  100-pound  bombs 
had  been  dropped;  and  a  raid  on  Havana  on 
October  21  had  caused  the  death  of  2  people, 
the  wounding  of  almost  50.  The  United 
States  did  little  to  prevent  these  flights.  I 
assured  them:  Our  Government  naturally 
deplored  the  raids,  but  It  wasnt  easy  to  pre- 
vent them.  How  was  one  to  keep  a  pilot 
from  lying  about  his  destination?  Again  the 
response  was  a  look  at  me  and  a  smile — as 
though  I  were  a  child.  If  planes  had  been 
making  similar  raids  Into  Canada,  they  said, 
they  couldn't  help  feeling  that  the  VS.  Gov- 
ernment would  have  managed  by  now  to 
stop  them. 

Everyone  with  whom  I  spoke  would  bring 
up  the  subject  of  the  Batista  henchmen  to 
whom  we  allow  asylum:  Ventiira,  Laurente, 
Masferrer,  Pedraza.  others.  These  are  not 
political  refugees,  they  would  say;  they  are 
known  mass  killers  and  sadists.  There  Is  a 
gesture  in  Cuba  where  the  speaker  touches 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  meaning:  I  have  seen 
it.  This  gesture  was  repeated  for  me  many 
times.     There  Is  scarcely  a  person  to  whom 
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whose  family  has  been  untouched 
's  tortxirers.    About  19,000  Cubans 
ihurdered  by  them.    In  Havana  alone, 
Cistrated  300  men  and  boys,  so  people 
Some  of  the  tortures  they  perfected 
al  nost  unspeakable.     One  woman   told 
wi  h  emotion  of  the  treatment  dealt  out 
cousin.    A  Batista  henchman  had  had 
Jump   up   and   down    on   the    boy's 
until    everything    inside    him    was 
The   fellow   responsible   "is   now   a 
of   the  anti-Communists   in  Miami.  ' 
told  me.     "There  is  your  anti- 
man.     You  must  try  to  under- 
why  we  are  so  hurt." 

the  Batista  men  were  mentioned,  I 
urge    the    difficulties    of    forbidding 
And  it  was  through  a  mistake,  I 
point  out,  that  Pedraza  had  been  al- 
to enter  the  country.     No  such  mis- 
seemed    to    occur,    they    pointed    out, 
^nyone  tried  to  enter  whom  the  United 
had  named  a  Communist.     And  the 
States  knew,  they  all  said,  that  Ba- 
men  were  not  idle  there.    Men  known 
]  (lotting  against,  say,  the  Government 
would    never    be    given    such 
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s<emed  unreal  to  all  these  people  that 

should   be  indifferent   to  the   nature    of 

laen  now  in  our  midst;  and  it  seemed 

too,  that   we  should   be   indifferent 

contrast  between  the  Batista  regime 

regime  now.     That  contrast  Is  for 

cause,  still,  of  happy  wonder.     Per- 

person  would  remark  to  me  how 

it  was  to  be  able  to  look  at  a  soldier 

eman  without  fear.     And  In  their 

youth  I  saw  drilling  in  the  streets 

very  different  significance  than  for 

casual  visitor.     As  one  of   the  Catholic 

with  whom  I  talked  explained  to  me 

fueling:   Army  barracks  are  being  con- 

Into  schools  all  over  the  island.     (This 

of    the    changes    people    talk    most 

And  the  militia  that  one  sees  every- 

is    voluntary — "the    first    completely 

army     in     history,"     the     priest 

"The  army  can  no  longer  threaten 

people  of  Cuba.    The  people  of  Cuba  are 

!  arqiy." 

not  only  the  disappearance  of  terror- 
they  speak  of  with  wonder.     Ter- 
under  Batista  was  matched   by  cor- 
The  facts  of  this,  too,  are  vivid  in 
mind.     Over  and  over  someone  would 
:  or  me  the  exact  figures  of  some  mon- 
example  of   graft.     Under  Batista,   a 
worker  told  me,  It  used  to  be  that  a 
^fould    go    Into    the    government    and 
6    months   you   could    count   on   his 
a     millionaire.     It     was     something 
,    she    said.    If    this    dldnt    happen 
the  first  things  the  heads  of  the  pres- 
go|ernment  did  was  to  reduce  their  own 
Pride  in   this  new  honesty  Is  one 
most   conspicuous   elements   in    the 
revoluilonary    movement.     A    man    pointed 
ne  the  little  boxes  being  passed  about 
cohtributlons   for   arms.     "And    nobody 
a  penny,"  he  cried;   "this  is  holy." 
opened  one  of  the  boxes  to  show  me 
dlaniond   ring  among    the  pesos   contrlb- 
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so   they   look  about  with    pride    and 

the  difference  between  the  two  re- 

and  cannot  understand  why  we  are 

suddenjly    full    of    protests    about    this    one. 

conclude    that    the    United   States 

want    Cuba    to    be    Independent: 

wants  her  to  remain  In  the  position 
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I  knew  to  what  they  referred  when 

^plained    Castro's    words    about    the 

States  in   terms  of  "hvirt."     It  still 

to  me   a  strange  explanation.     Did 

expect   diplomacy   of  their  Prime 

?     When   I  finally  did,  by   chance. 


not 


late  one  afternoon,  catch  sight  of  him 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  Sevilla 
Biltmore  Hotel,  I  stepped  up  to  him  and 
asked   my  questions  directly  of  him. 

I  Introduced  myself  as  an  American  dis- 
tressed at  the  poor  relations  existing  be- 
tween our  two  countries.  I  did  understand. 
I  told  him,  that  he  had  cause  for  bitterness; 
but,  I  said,  his  angry  words  were  losing 
him  friends  in  the  United  States — even 
those  who  might  well  be  his  friends.  For 
several  minutes  his  answers  to  me  were  a 
prolonged  echo  of  all  I  had  been  hearing 
from  other  Cubans.  "How  would  you 
feel — ?"  he  asked  me,  and  again:  "How 
would  you  feel — ?"  naming  again  for  me  all 
the  damaging  acts,  or  omission  of  acts,  that 
had  been  named  for  me  by  one  person  after 
another.  "How  would  you  feel?"  His  hand 
touched  my  arm.  His  appeal  to  me  was  per- 
sonal— quite  as  though  I  had  been  trying, 
say,  to  reconcile  him  to  a  mutual  friend 
who  had  disappointed  him. 

I  reiterated:  I  understood  why  he  was  bit- 
ter. But  wasn't  he  letting  bitterness  con- 
fuse his  own  actions  now — when  he  went  so 
far  as  to  accuse  the  United  States  of  com- 
plicity In  the  munitions-ship  explosion,  of 
actual  crime?  He  was  quick  to  deny  this: 
he  had  not  accused  them.  "The  (>eople 
around  me,  advising  me,  would  never  have 
let  me  say  such  a  thing.  I  said  that  I  had 
no  proof.  But."  he  added,  "I  have  a  right 
to  wonder."  A  right  to  wonder  out  loud? 
I  asked.  The  point  was,  he  tried  to  explain, 
that  If  the  United  States  had  not  attempted 
so  persistently  to  block  all  sale  of  arms  to 
Cuba,  such  a  thing  could  never  have  hap- 
pened HB.  hostility  had  created  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  the  crime  was  possible. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  recently  read  the 
speech  he  had  made  In  October  1953.  before 
the  court  which  tried  him  for  his  early  re- 
bellion against  Batista.  (This  speech,  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "History  WUl  Absolve 
Me.  '  I  recommend  to  anyone  wishing  to 
make  a  considered  Judgment  of  Castro.)  He 
said  that  I  had  often  heard  Americans  worry 
that  the  might  be  a  potential  Mussolini  or 
Hitler;  I  had  decided  that  one  who  spoke  as 
he  did  In  that  speech  never  could  become 
another  such  figure.  But  listening  to  hl.s 
words  at  the  funeral,  I  had  not  been  sure 
Again,  he  looked  at  me  hard. 

The  crowd  had  pressed  us  close  together  by 
now,  and  someone  behind  me  was  holding 
onto  my  waist,  with  warm  hands,  as  though 
I  were  a  child  she  or  he  were  helping  to  speak 
up.  It  seemed  to  me,  I  said,  that  In  his 
fight  against  Batista,  his  genius  had  been 
to  win  new  adherents  to  his  cause  from  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition.  That  is  how  his 
army  had  grown.  And  In  a  recent  talk  to 
schoolchildren.  I  reminded  him,  he  had 
urged  the  children,  in  their  dealings  with 
the  children  of  those  who  spoke  against  the 
revolution,  to  "win  them  over  with  friendli- 
ness, not  with  contempt."  Was  he  not  for- 
getting that  principle  In  his  dealings  with 
the  United  States? 

In  the  beginning,  he  answered  me  now 
with  emphasis,  he  had  done  Just  this — had 
tried  to  ask  for  understanding.  Btit  how 
was  he  to  hope  to  reach  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  he  asked,  when  between  him 
and  the  American  people  was  the  American 
press?  He  spoke  with  a  hopelessness  con- 
spicuously sincere.  I  persisted:  It  was  not 
Impossible  to  communicate  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Must  he  not  continue  to  try  to 
make  himself  clear — thinking  always,  when 
he  spoke,  of  those  Americans  who  could 
understand  him?  He  had  gone  on  trying 
for  a  long  time,  he  said.  I  asked,  must  he 
not  keep  on  trying  still?  He  looked  at  me 
then  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  forward 
eloquently,  "You  would  like  me  to  be  like 
Christ,"  he  said.  I  answered:  "I  would  like 
you  to  be  like  Gandhi  in  his  conversations 
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with  the  British."     "The  people  of  Cuba  are 
like  Gandhi,"  he  answered  quickly. 

I  had  referred  once  more  to  his  funeral 
speech,  when  he  suddenly  put  his  hand  on 
my  arm  again:  "Dont  you  see?  It  is  not  to 
the  United  States  that  I  am  talking.  I  am 
tiUklng  to  the  people  of  Cuba."  He  spoke 
no*'  at  length  and  with  feeling:  "Don't  you 
understand?  I  have  to  build  up  in  the 
Cuban  people  a  national  conscience.  I  have 
to  teach  them  what  their  true  situation  is. 
I  have  to  make  them  aware  of  what  lies  be- 
fore them,  to  be  done  and  to  be  suffered. 
How  did  George  Washington  have  to  speak 
to  his  soldiers  at  Valley  Forge?" 

He  was  elaborating  upon  this  theme  w^hen 
two  NBC  men,  who  had  found  their  way 
through  the  crowd,  asked  him  if  he  would 
grant  them  a  televised  Interview  the  next 
day.  He  tried  at  first  to  decline;  he  was  ter- 
ribly busy;  also,  he  spoke  awkward  English, 
and  he  might  not  say  things  well.  I  asked 
whether  there  couldn't  be  a  chance  for  him 
to  see  the  Interview  played  back  first,  before 
approving  It.  Impossible,  the  reporter  said, 
shortly.  Castro  turned  to  me  suddenly  now 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder:  "She's  a 
good  girl.  She  advises  me  not  to  get  angry." 
The  newsmen  then,  pencils  in  hand,  be- 
gan to  ask  some  of  their  own  questions.  The 
revolution,  Castro  tried  to  explain,  was  not 
really  against  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people.  It  was  true  that  a  very  small  group 
of  them  would  lose  something.  "We  can't 
help  this,"  he  said.  "You  had  a  revolution 
once.  There  were  changes,  weren't  there? 
And  didn't  the  British  lose  something?" 
"We're  reporters,"  said  the  NBC  man. 
"We're  here  to  ask  you  questions."  Castro 
looked  surprised.  But  he  went  on :  The  revo- 
lution was  hurting  the  Interests  of  a  small 
group  of  monopolists.  "Are  you  against 
monopolists?"  asked  the  newsman  quickly. 
"I'm  not  against!"  Castro  cried,  with  a  help- 
less emphatic  gesture:  "I  am  for  the  Cuban 
people."  (I  noted  that  this  outcry  was 
omitted  from  the  acco\int  of  the  interview 
in  next  morning's  Havana  Post,  an  English- 
speaking  publication  there.)  "We  are  in 
favor  of  the  Cuban  people.  We  are  against 
those  who  are  not,"  he  was  simply  reported 
as  saying.  Nor  was  there  any  account  of 
what  had  been,  for  me,  the  heart  of  his  self- 
explanation  :  His  comparison  of  his  own  role 
to  that  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge. 

I  came  to  believe  that  afternoon  that 
Castro's  words  are  not  really  weighed  in 
terms  of  a  reaction  to  them  In  the  United 
States.  I  came  to  realize  also  that  his  very 
lack  of  diplomacy  in  speech,  so  disastrous 
where  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries were  concerned,  had  for  his  Cuban 
audience  a  special  value.  "Would  you  want 
him  to  be  a  hypocrite?"  people  had  been 
asking  me  all  these  days.  Batista  had  in- 
deed been  a  "good  poiltlcian,"  quite  able  to 
keep  his  mouth  shut  when  It  was  diplomatic 
to  do  so.  With  Castro.  Cubans  feel  sectire 
In  the  knowledge  that  whatever  comes  into 
his  head,  he  will  say.  When  this  leads  to 
some  exaggeration,  they  make  allowances: 
"Remember,  he  is  young."  The  point  is:  He 
is  not  trying  to  keep  anything  back  from 
them.  They  feel  that  they  share,  for  the 
first  time,  in  what  Is  going  on.  An  edge  ot 
pride  is  no  doubt  involved,  too.  As  the 
French  wife  of  an  exiled  Haitian  newsman 
said,  with  delight:  "They  have  had  to  speak 
carefully  for  bo  long.  This  is  an  important 
moment  for  them." 


THE  PRESIDEa^T'S  TRIP  TO  THE  FAR 
EAST 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 


Mrs.  RCXJERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  picture 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  President  Eisenhower  saying  goodby 
to  his  little  grandson  at  a  Washington 
airport.  In  the  picture  are  Secretary 
of  State  Christian  A.  Herter,  Homer 
Gruenther,  assistant  to  the  President, 
Mary  Jean  and  Barbara  Ann  Eisenhower, 
granddaughters  of  the  President,  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon,  and  Mrs. 
Herter.  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

You  see  it  is  a  vei-y  moving  picture. 
You  can  just  see  him  saying  goodby 
and  telling  his  grandson  to  be  a  good 
soldier.  That,  of  course,  is  what  the 
Pi'csident  was  when  he  started  off  on 
his  extremely  dangerous  trip  to  foreign 
countries  where  there  are  inhospitable 
groups  with  vicious  threats  against  him 
awaiting  him.  I  know  he  was  telling 
David  to  be  brave  and  a  good  soldier,  be- 
cause that  is  what  he  has  been  always. 
He  told  his  little  grandson  he  would  then 
be  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  since 
his  mother  and  father.  Colonel  Eisen- 
hower, the  President's  son,  were  going 
with  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  read  a 

letter  addressed  to  the  President  by  the 

American  Legion  Auxiliary,  department 

of  Massachusetts.    It  reads  as  follows: 

American  Legion  Auxiliaet, 

Department  of  JdAssAcirnsETTs,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass,  June  7, 1960. 
Hon.  DwiGHT  D.  ErsENHOWBtt. 
Pre.'<ident  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  At  the  41st  an- 
nual department  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts American  Legion  AuxUiary  held  at 
New  Ocean  House,  Swampscott,  on  Jxme  3, 
It  was  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

"Whereas  the  dignity,  patience,  and 
understanding  of  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, during  and  subsequent  to  the  ill- 
fated  summit  conference,  has  impressed  us 
with  his  sincere  desire  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace;  and 

"Whereas  he  has  been  subjected  to  indig- 
nity uncalled  for  in  his  position  as  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  Presi- 
dent our  faith  in  his  efforts  and  our  admi- 
ration of  his  report  to  the  Nation." 

May  we  assure  you  of  the  love  and  devo- 
tion of  25,000  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
department  during  the  trying  days  you  spent 
In  Paris  and  may  you  be  given  the  health 
and  strength  under  God's  guidance  to  meet 
the  grave  responsibilities  which  lie  ahead. 
Cordially  yours, 

Adelaide  L.  Fitzcerald, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  fine  reso- 
lution. It  is  entirely  nonpartisan,  and 
there  are  probably  more  Democrats  than 
Republicans.  I  rejoice  in  this  resolu- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  deplore  that 
there  are  those  today  in  this  cotmtry  who 
criticize  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  terribly  belittling  of  them, 
instead  of  resenting  with  all  their  being 
the  attacks  by  Khrushchev  on  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower.  He  is  our  symbol  of  our 
country— he  is  our  President.  And  in  in- 
sulting him  they  insult  the  United  States- 
No  red-Wooded,  strong,  loyal  American,  I 


think,  can  criticize  the  President  or  find 
excuses  for  Khrushchev.  There  is  no 
redblooded,  strong,  loyal  American  who 
should  not  stand  up  for  the  integrity  and 
honor  and  respect  due  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 


REPORTING  EXPENSES  BY  HOUSE 
MEMBERS 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Lipscomb],  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, and  a  public  accountant,  intro- 
duced a  bill  relating  to  the  reporting  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of 
expenditures  of  counterpart  funds  by 
Members  of  Congress. 

The  bill  deals  with  an  area  where  we 
have  long  needed  reform.  I  am  today  in- 
troducing an  identical  bill  to  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Lips- 
comb], and  I  trust  the  House  will  move 
rapidly  ahead  to  tighten  up  in  this  area. 


LITHUANIANS  AND  THEIR 
FATE  IN  1940 

Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dingell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
w<Hnan  from  Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  misfortune  and  misery  in 
their  modem  history,  but  the  fate  that 
was  theirs  in  Jime  of  1940  proved  to  be 
truly  tragic.  These  robust  and  stout- 
hearted fighters  for  freedom  had  suf- 
fered imder  the  oppressive  Czarist  regime 
of  Russia  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
had  regained  their  independence  at  the 
end  of  the  First  World  War.  Thence- 
forth, for  about  two  decades,  they  were 
happy  in  their  homeland,  and  in  that 
relatively  short  time  they  had  made 
Lithuania  a  model  democracy  in  north- 
eastern Europe.  On  the  eve  of  the  last 
war  helpless  Lithuanians  were  in  a  pre- 
carious position;  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  arch  enemy,  the  Soviet  regime. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
Lithuania  was  attacked,  overrun,  and 
occupied  by  the  Red  army,  and  then  the 
country  became  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  attaining  their  goal,  Soviet  authori- 
ties resorted  to  some  outrageous  and  in- 
human   methods.     They    deported    all 
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able-bodied  men  whom  they  suspected 
at  opposing  Communist  dictatorship  and 
enslaved  the  rest  of  the  populati(»L 

Bren  now  It  Is  Impossltfle  to  say  how 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  were  up- 
rooted from  their  native  Lithuania  and, 
in  a  mass  deportation  unprecedented  in 
modem  history,  were  driven  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  On  this  day, 
20  years  after  their  deportation,  we  com- 
memorate that  day  as  one  of  misfortime 
and  pray  for  those  who  died  in  some 
desolate  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  HONORABLE  MRS.  GRACIE 
PPOST 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentlewoman  from  Idaho  [Mrs.  Prosr] 
on  her  overwhelming  renomination  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  She 
is  a  great  and  able  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress and  a  very  loyal  friend  and  loyal 
American.  She  is  always  very  fair  to 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  as  well 
as  Members  on  the  Democratic  side.  She 
sincerely  wants  to  be  helpful  and  Just. 

I  know  we  in  Massachusetts  are  deep- 
ly grateful  to  her.  She  has  aided  us  in 
the  passage  of  meritorious  legislation  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district.  She  does  this  for  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  regardless  of  party, 
because  she  is  dedicated  to  the  proper 
development  of  this  great  country  of 
ours.  She  is  a  great  stateswoman  and  a 
great  American.  The  Democrats  can  be 
extremely  proud  of  her;  I  know  I  am,  as 
a  Republican.  She  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  fine  husband  who  has  great  pride  in 
her  achievements  and  is  constantly  by 
her  side,  helping  her  in  every  possible 
way.  I  hope  the  citizens  of  Idaho  ap- 
preciate her  many  talents,  and  her  fair- 
ness in  the  great  legislative  job  she  Is 
doing  in  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  PPOST.  I  certainly  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
RoGEKs] .  Those  kind  words  coming  from 
our  dean  of  the  women  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  mean  much  to  me. 
She  has  been  a  Member  of  this  distin- 
guished body  for  more  than  35  years. 
She  has  served  the  people  of  her  district 
faithfully  and  well.  We,  who  know  her. 
love  her.  I  am  gratified  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  her  generous  remarks. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  QaEKif  of 
Oregon  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  TJllmam) 
for  today,  June  15,  1960,  on  account  oi 
illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  i)erml88ion  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
hereto  ore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
MxTLTiit.  for  10  minutes,  on  tomorrow. 


1 IXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


gr  rnted 


1  inanimous  consent,  permission  to 

remarks   in  the  Congressional 
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I  NROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


3URLESON,  from  the  Committee 
Administration,  reported  that 
mmlttee  had  examined  and  found 
Enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
followiig  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  ay  the  Speaker . 

0000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
>vlfllons  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
lan^s  relating  to  overpayment*  and  re- 
taxes  erroneously  collected: 
.0183.  An  ac*  to  amend  the  Plre  and 
Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
and  casualty  insurance  in  the  Dis- 
ofjCoIumbla; 

10684.  An   act  to  amend  sections   1 
of   the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the 
of  Columbia;  and 

[0761.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
of  Indigents  in  Judicial  proceed- 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


SENA"E      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JO  NT   RESOLUTION    SIGNED 
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SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
the    Senate  of  the    following 


.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pres- 

of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data 

relics    and    specimens)     which 

otherwise  be  lost  as  the  result  of  the 

of  a  dam; 

.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 

Interior  to  provide  a  headquarters 

Mount   Rainier    National    Park    In 

vicinity  of  Ashford,  Washington, 

other  purposes; 

An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Interior   to   construct,   operate,   and 
the   Norman   project,   Oklahoma, 
other  purposes; 

.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
to  provide  for  the  better  reglstra- 
blrths  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
other  purposes"; 

L  An  act  to  exempt  from  the  Dls- 
Columbla  Income  tax  compensation 
alien  employees  by  certain  Intema- 
organlzatlon; 

.  An  act  to  authorize  certain  teach- 

;he  public  schools  of  the  District  of 

to  coTint  as  creditable  service  for 

purpoees     certain     periods     of 

leave  without  pay  taken  by  such 

for  educational  purposes;   and 

1.42.  Joint  resolution   to   establish 

for  coordinating  the  develop- 

the  District  of  Columbia  with  the 
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development  of  other  areas  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  region  and  the  policy  to 
be  followed  In  the  attainment  thereof,  and 
for  other  purpoees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mrs.  PPOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  and  41  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thm-sday,  June  16,  1960,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows : 

2266.  A  letter  from  the  Ccmptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  review  of  Atomic  Xnergy  Com- 
mission (AEC)  negotiated  fixed- price  con- 
tract AT  (06-1) -36  with  the  Union  Carbide 
Nuclear  Co.  (Carbide),  Uravan,  Colo.,  for  th» 
procurement  of  iiranlum  concentrates,  De- 
cember 195d;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations. 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natvirallzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  relative  to  furnish- 
ing reports  of  additional  facts  In  numerous 
cases  Involving  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  act  of  September  11, 1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  blU  to  authorise  the 
Board  of  Parole  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  discharge  a  parolee  from  supervision  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced":  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2269.  A  letter  from  tlie  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  juvenile  division  within 
or  In  connection  with  the  District  of  Coliim- 
bla  Youth  Correctional  Center,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  judge  of  the  juvenile  co\irt  of  the 
District  of  Colvmibla  to  commit  to  such 
Juvenile  division,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  Act,  children  16  years 
of  age  or  older";  to  the  C(»nmlttee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbia. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  HJt.  13483.  A  blU  to 
amend  section  801  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  Dtstrlct 
of  Colimibla,"  approved  March  3,  1901;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1874).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  12552.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  Judges,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1875).  Referred 
to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  oa  Government 
Operations.    HJl.  9a00.    A  blU  to  authorise 
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and  direct  the  transfer  of  certain  personal 
property  to  State  and  county  agencies  en- 
giiged  in  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1876). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
11  ad  Foreign  Commerce.  HJl.  7593.  A  bill 
to  amend  sections  101  and  401(e)  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  so  as  to  author- 
ize the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  Include  in 
certiftcatefi  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity limitations  on  the  type  and  extent  of 
.service  authorized,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1877).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  11499.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  so  as  to 
authorize  the  use  of  surplus  personal  prop- 
erty by  State  distribution  agencies,  and  for 
other  purjxjses;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1878 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H.R.  12273.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  7  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  travel  and  trancportatlon  cost 
for  persons  selected  for  appointment  to  cer- 
tain positions  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1879).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
OperaUons.  H.R.  12604.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  "antlklckbeck  statute"  to  extend  it  to 
all  negotiated  contracts;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1880) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Comsnittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  9079.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WllUam 
Radkovlch  Co.,  Inc.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1869) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11486.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
J.  Power;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1870).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4961.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mlna  and 
Henek  Sznalder;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1871).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  9960.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze  I. 
Chiang:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1872). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  10Q76.  A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Adolf  B.  Jochnlck;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1878).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  103.  Concur- 
rent resolution  favoring  the  suspension  of 
deportation  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1881).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.R.  9042.  A  blU  for  the 
relief  of  Anna  Semechole  MarcoUnii;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  Ho.  1882).  Referred  to 
the  CJomtnittee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12663.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  (Dode,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALGER: 

H.R.  12654.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reporting 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  ex- 
penditures of  counterpart  funds  by  Members 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

H.R.  12655.  A  bill  to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  manufac- 
turers excise  tax  on  musical  Instruments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri: 

H.R.  12656.  A  bill  relating  to  the  report- 
ing by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
of  expenditures  of  counterpart  funds  by 
Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  12657.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Juris- 
diction and  functions;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PLYNN: 

H.R.  12658.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H.R.  12669  A  bill  to  suspend  for  a  tem- 
ix>rary  p«rlod  the  Import  duty  on  heptanolc 
acid;  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  12660.  A  bill  relating  to  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  excise  tax  on  club  duea  to 
amounts  paid  for  certain  capital  Improve- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and 
Means. 

HJl.  12661.  A  bin  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  of  administrative  fVndlngs  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  under  title  HI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  and  chapter  23 
( Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act)  of  tlie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KARTH: 

HR.  12662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  any 
person,  partnership,  or  corporation  from 
disseminating  advertisements  falsely  rep- 
resenting the  prices  at  which  commodities 
are  offered  for  sale  to  be  the  wholesale 
prices  of  such  commodities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LESINSKI : 

H.R.  12663.  A  bill  to  preserve  the  rates  of 
basic  salary  of  postal  field  service  employees 
In  certain  cases  Involving  reductions  in  salary 
standing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS  of  Oklahoma: 

H.R.  12664.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Waurlka  reclamation  project. 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  QUIGLEY: 

HJl.  12866.  A  blU  to  amend  title  88.  United 
States  Code,  to  estabUsb  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
AppMl*  and  to  prescribe  ito  JurlKlletloii  and 


ftmctlons;    to   the   Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SAYLOR: 
HJl.  13666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLF: 
H.R.  12667.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Coounlssion  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
TX)6e6;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  12668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  by  adding  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  low-rent 
housing  projects  In  the  southeast  quadrant 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  FLTNN: 
HJl.  12669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Juris- 
diction and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  12670.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  each  of  the 
States,  Commonwealths,  territories,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  a  private, 
voluntary  medical  care  Insurance  program 
for  certain  persons  over  the  age  of  66,  and 
to  authorize  payments  by  the  Secretary  to 
States  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of  such 
insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HERLONG: 
H.R.  12671.  A  bin  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  a  nonqualified  corporation,  with  re- 
spect to  the  allowance  of  8-year  carryovers 
of  operations  losses  in  computing  the  In- 
come taxes  of  new  life  Insurance  comfutnles; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  12672.  A  biU  relating  to  the  reporting 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and  of  expendi- 
tures of  counterpart  ftinds  by  Members  of 
Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  CLEM  MILLER: 
HJl.  12673.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8(e) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  the  restrictions  on  im- 
ported commodities  Imposed  by  such  section 
to  imported  wines;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultxu^. 

By  Mr.  HAGEN: 
H.R.  12674.  A  bill  to  require  full  disclosure 
of  expenditures  of  Government  and  counter- 
part funds  by  Members  of  Congress  travel- 
ing in  oversea  areas,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
HJl.  12676.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Court  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  and  to  prescribe  Its  Juris- 
diction and  functions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  12676.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  Blr.  ROOSEVELT: 
H.R.  12677.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  lAbor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide 
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coverage  for  employeee  ta  large  enterprtaes 
engaged  In  retail  trade  or  aervice  and  of 
other  employers  engaged  In  actlvlttea  affect- 
ing eommeroe.  to  Inereaa*  the  mlnlmtiin  wag« 
\mder  tba  Act  at  $1.35  an  hour,  and  for  other 
purpoMs;  to  the  Committee  on  Sducattoa 
and  Labor. 


HJL 
Sautei 
the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claiise  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COLUXR: 
HJR.  12«T8.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kazl- 
mlera    liarek;    to    the    Conmilttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


By  llCr.  DBTXNS: 

12679.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
also  known  aa  Oeorgola  liaiftaa;  to 
Cdmmlttee  on  the  Jodlciary. 
By  Mr.  FOOABTT: 

H.R  12680.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
N.  Bai  LI;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HTTCRTAKD: 
12681.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manfull 
narm.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
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Federal  Employees'  Paj  lacrease 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY 

or    NXW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  15, 1960 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mani- 
fested my  support  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' pay  increase  legislation  by  sign- 
ing the  discharge  petition  some  time  ago. 
While  I  do  not  favor  the  discharge  peti- 
tion method  of  operation  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  think  the  situation  was  urgent 
enough  in  this  case  to  warrant  this  pro- 
cedure. 

My  interest  In  the  legislation  was 
motivated  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  postal  workers  in  my  area,  at 
all  levels,  are  receiving  inadequate  com- 
pensation for  the  Job  they  do,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  today's  high  cost  of 
living  and  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
dollar. 

The  postal  workers  are  aaumg  the 
most  loyal  of  our  Qovemment  employ- 
ees. T^ey  perform  arduous  and  trying 
tasks  with  great  patience  and  skill. 
They  are  devoted  to  their  jobs  and  to  the 
Government  which  they  serve.  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  that  Government,  our 
Government,  to  see  to  it  that  they  are 
properly  compensated  so  that  their  fam- 
ilies can  live  in  reasonable  comfort  and 
not  have  to  be  harassed  by  the  vexations 
of  penury. 

I  know  of  cases  where  postal  workers 
are  working  at  two  jobs  in  order  to  keep 
their  households  together,  feed  their 
families,  and  educate  their  children. 

Fine  men  though  they  are,  they  are 
limited  in  their  opportunities  for  finan- 
cial growth  because  of  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  their  field  of  activity.  The  postal 
workers'  one  source  of  relief  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  motion  to  re- 
commit was  overwhelmingly  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  324  to  94  and  that  the  motion 
to  pass  the  measure  finally  was  carried 
by  such  a  convincing  margin. 

I  would  have  voted  for  a  9 -percent  in- 
crease,  but  the  Post  Office  committee 
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M!an£. 

By  Mr.  HOLTZMAN; 
B.B..  12682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  £  tavToe  N.  Nlcolopouloe;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas: 
12683.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Earl 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXn.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

494.  By  Mr.  MOlfAGAK:  Petition  of  Con- 
necticut  Chiefs  of  Police  Aaeoeiation  in  sup- 
port of  the  Keatlng-Celler  bill  with  regard 
to  admissible  wiretap  evidenoe;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

495.  By  Mr.  STRATTON:  Petition  of  203 
citizens  of  the  32d  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  urging  speedy  enactment  of  HH. 
4700,  the  so-called  Porand  bill,  providing 
health  Insurance  and  other  benefits  for  per- 
sons eligible  under  the  old  age  and  survivors 
Insurance  benefit  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


SIONS    OF    REMARKS 


thoug  It  it  more  equitable  to  reduce  the 
amouj  it  to  7*^  percent  across  the  board. 
Not  only  postal  workers  but  aH  Federal 
emplcirees  will  benefit  by  this  measure 
if  it  liecmnes  a  law,  and  my  feeling  is 
that  hat  is  as  it  should  be.  Federal 
worke  rs  should  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
comps  rable  to  that  in  private  industry. 


Hix.  Jozsef  Kovai^o 
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Wednesday.  June  15. 1960 

CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
and  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr. 
Kovago  when  he  came  to  my  dls- 
speak  under  the  auspices  of  Cm- 
Freedom  last  month.    Twice  the 
elected  mayor  of  Budapest,  Mr. 
deeply   impressed   me   and   all 
ho  were  privileged  to  see  and  hear 


K(  vago 
yisar 
str  iggles 


un  ierstand  that  this  longtime  fighter 
depiocracy,  who  now  resides  in  Wll- 
,  Del.,  will  address  the  Federation 
s  Clubs  tomorrow  in  the 
Park  Hotel  here, 
my  experience  at  Camp  Kilmer 
when  the  Hungarian  refugees 
our  shores,  I  know  and  will  never 
he  suffering  they  endured  and  the 
of  their  dedication  to  democracy, 
was  a  leader  of  these  people, 
he  wrote  a  moving  book  about 
called  "You  Are  All  Alone." 
book  recounts  the  story  of  Hun- 
filom  1950  through  the  noble  revolu- 
1956,  and  it  is  at  the  same  time 
pei^onal  biography  of  Mr.  Kovago. 
m(Jre  than  6  years  this  patriot  suf- 
agonles  of  imprisonment  by  the 
he  did  not  break.  Re- 
leased [just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  he  again  placed  himself  in 
danger  by  working  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mi  Jtiparty  system.  On  November  1, 
1956,  hi  i  was  elected  maycH-  of  Budapest — 
the  see  md  time  he  had  held  the  office — 
and  4  (  ays  later  Soviet  tanks  rolled  into 
Budapf  St  and  the  revolution  was  crushed. 
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With  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mr.  Kovago 
escaped  to  Austria. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  Mr. 
Kovago  has  become  a  lefuling  spokesman 
for  Hungary's  case.  He  has  told  an  elo- 
quent story  of  his  shackled,  freedom- 
loving  country  in  his  book,  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  and  before  the  United 
Nations. 


One  Haadred  and  Twenty-foortii  Abm- 
vertary  of  the  Admission  of  Arkaiuas 
Into  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DALE  ALFORD 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1960 

Mr.    ALFORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 

marks  the  124th  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Arkansas  into  the  Union.  On 
June  15.  1836,  Arkansas  became  the  25th 
State.  It  is  fitting  indeed  that  we  should 
pause  and  recognize  this  anniversary,  for 
Arkansas  has  indeed  been  hailed  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  States  of  this  country. 

Rich  in  heritage,  Arkansas  was  first 
visited  by  the  early  European  explorers 
in  1541  when  Hernando  de  Soto  crossed 
the  Mississippi  River  and  entered  the 
Arkansas  country.  This  early  expedition 
occurred  appoximately  a  half  century 
after  America  was  first  visited  by  Co- 
lumbus. 

Other  explorers  who  followed  de  Soto 
were  Jacques  Marquette  and  Louis  Joliet. 
Then  on  April  9,  1682,  Robert  Caveleir, 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  claimed  all  the  land 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  for 
Prance.  Henri  de  Tonti  established  Ar- 
kansas Post  in  1686  and  this  became  the 
oldest  permanent  white  settlement  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  De  Tonti  has  often 
been  called  the  Father  of  Arkansas. 

After  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  124  years  ago  today,  the  State  gov- 
ernment was  housed  in  the  Old  State 
House  which  now  stands  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  examples  of  Old  South  ante- 
bellum architecture.  In  the  Old  State 
House  one  finds  one  of  the  finest  existing 
State  museum.^,  with  a  record  of  the  var- 
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lous   roles  played  by  Arkansas  in   the 
history  of  America. 

Arkansas  today  is  rapidly  gaining 
stature  in  many  fields— industry,  agricul- 
ture, education,  recreation,  and  so  forth. 
The  State's  official  nickname,  "The  Land 
of  Opportunity,"  was  adopted  in  1953  in 
recognition  of  the  vast  potential  in 
Arkansas  and  the  citizens  of  Arkansas 
have  not  been  disappointed  in  this  selec- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  a  rapid  and  steady 
economic  growth. 

Arkansas  rivers  and  springs  provide 
one  of  the  State's  major  resources.  The 
primary  rivers  of  the  State  are  the  Mis- 
sissippi. St.  Francis,  White.  Arkansas, 
Red.  and  Ouachita  Rivers  and  their  trib- 
utaries. All  of  these  offer  ample  surface 
water  for  industrial  and  recreational  use. 

The  variety  of  Arkansas'  minerals  is 
almost  unlimited.  The  State  is  blessed 
with  rich  deposits  of  bauxite,  coal,  chalk, 
manganese,  natural  gas,  petroleum, 
clay,  gypsum,  glass  sand,  novaculite, 
nepheline,  and  syenite.  These  minerals 
are  now  being  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale  and  several  others  are  awaiting  de- 
velopment. Aikansas  is  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  with  a  diamond  mine. 

There  are  numerous  other  resources 
with  which  Arkansas  is  more  than  amply 
pndowed  and  T  think  that  most  of  us 
readily  realize  that  Arkansas  stands  as  a 
true  land  of  opportunity  in  America. 
.Arkansas  looks  to  the  future  full  of  con- 
fidence and  optimism,  and  I  am  most 
proud  to  call  this  anniversaiy  to  the 
attention  of  this  great  body. 


The  Follnets  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 


OF 


HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or    MASSACmJSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  15. 1960 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
last  Sunday  the  senior  Senator  from 
H.nvaii  FMr.  FongI  was  awarded  an 
l-.onorary  doctor  of  laws  dcsree  by  Tufts 
University,  in  recognition  of  his  notable 
achievements  as  lawyer,  businessman. 
and  legislator.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  my  distinguished  colleague  on 
being  selected  for  this  honor. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  Tufts  Uni- 
versity for  strengthening  the  ties  that 
bind  Hawaii  to  New  England.  It  is  not 
well  enough  known  that  from  1820  to 
1835  groups  of  Congregational  mission- 
aries from  New  England  journeyed  to 
Hawaii,  where  they  settled  permsoiently. 
teaching  Christianity  and  contributing 
to  the  development  and  stability  of 
Hawaii  in  education,  government,  and 
social  resp>onsibility. 

In  his  address  to  Tufts  graduates  at 
the  104th  cwnmencement  exercises. 
Senator  Fong  paid  tribute  to  those  New 
England  missionaries  who  helped  to  cre- 
ate in  the  Pacific,  "out  of  diverse  ton^rues 
and  cultures,"  a  homogeneous  American 
community.  He  urged  college  men  and 
women  to  serve  "In  the  noblest  tradition 


of  America  as  20th  century  missionaries 
sowing  the  seed  of  neighborly  love  and 
freedom  in  otlier  lands,  bringing  hope  of 
a  better  life  to  a  needy  world,  and  labor- 
ing in  the  vineyard  for  peace  on  earth, 
good  win  to  men." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  text  of  this  stirring 
address  be  printed  in  the  Congressionai. 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Fullness  of  Lift 
( Address  by  U.S.  Senator  Hiram  L.  Pong  at 

Tvifis  University  commencement  exercises, 

Medford.  Mass..  June  12.  1960) 

President  Wessell,  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  faculty,  candidates  for  de- 
grees, students,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
very  happy  to  be  here  with  you  on  this  joy- 
ous occasion  of  your  104th  commencement. 
I  am  grateful  and  thanMul  for  the  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  you  are  bestowing 
upon  me.  To  be  associated  with  you  as  an 
honorary  alumnus  of  Tufts  University  with 
Its  107  ycnrs  of  glorious  history  is  for  me  a 
liigh  pn-.ilege  and  a  great  honor. 

Having  been  advised  that  I  will  receive 
from  you  a  diploma,  without  attending 
c'i;is:.c.':.  btudy,  examinations,  and  anxiety 
U'.'.'.  e.-:  me  with  a  m;xed  feeUng  of  guilt,  de- 
linquency, and  immorality,  esjjeclally  when 
I  kill  ■'.V  how  hard  you  have  worked  for  your 
diploma  and  how  hard  I  workc-d  as  a  Harvard 
Law  School  student.  Your  bestowing  upon 
me  this  honor  will  continue  what  has  been 
for  me  a  happy  and  most  rewarding  asso- 
ciatiun  with  New  England. 

Since  eurly  childhood,  long  before  I  at- 
tended Harvard,  New  England  has  been  a 
piiTl  of  me,  for  the  influence  of  New  England 
has  been  feit  In  my  native  Hawaii  for  140 
years.  From  1820  to  1835.  12  groups  of 
Christian  Congregational  missionaries  left 
their  homes  in  New  England  by  sailing  ships 
to  bring  the  Christian  Gospel  to  Hawaii. 
TliPir  vcjyuges  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  covered  a  distance  of  over  12,000  miles 
and  took  5' 2  months  to  complete.  Their 
journeys  were  fraught  with  much  seasick- 
ness and  hardship.  The  contributions  of 
these  sturdy  New  England  missionaries  you 
sent  us  have  been  enduring  and  many. 
Tliey  and  their  descendants  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  our  development  and  sta- 
bility and  their  Puritan  philosophy  has 
deeply  influenced  our  outlook  and  life. 

Through  their  Influence,  the  Hawaiian 
language  was  reduced  to  writing,  the  Bible 
was  translated,  and  schools  were  established. 
Through  their  influence,  the  first  written 
constitution  was  approved  in  1840,  creating 
a  supreme  court  and  a  representative  body 
of  legislators  elected  by  the  people. 

Through  their  Influence,  prohibition  was 
placed  on  immorality,  gambling,  drunken- 
ness, theft,  and  violation  of  the  Sabbath. 
These  prohibitions  were  strongly  resisted  by 
the  sailing  men.  They  demonstrated  on  sev- 
eral occasions  against  these  Christian  In- 
fluences by  armed  riots,  not  against  the  na- 
tives, but  against  the  missionaries  and  on 
one  occasion  they  fired  several  cannon  shots 
into  the  hcane  of  one  of  them. 

Architecturally,  too.  New  England  has  left 
Its  visible  mark  on  Hawaii.  Even  today,  It 
Is  not  unusual  to  sec  a  Cape  Cod  cottage  on 
any  one  of  the  seven  inhabited  Islands. 

New  England's  influences  on  me  have  been 
quite  personal.  Besides  being  a  graduate  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  I  am  a  graduate 
of  the  public  school  system  which  the  Con- 
gregational missionaries  helped  to  inau- 
gurate. My  name  of  Hiram  is  taken  from 
the  Reverend  Hiram  Bingham,  leader  of  the 
first  group  of  missionaries.  By  now  you  have 
surmised  my  religion  ia  Congregational. 


So,  It  la  Indeed  a  distinct  honor  and  a  great 
privilege  for  me  to  be  speaking  here  today  In 
New  England,  for  to  me  It  is  In  a  sense  In 
more  ways  than  one,  like  returning  home. 

To  me.  It  1b  opportune  and  seemly  for  you 
at  this  commencement  occasion,  to  pause 
and  thank  with  gratitude  this  school.  Its 
faculty.  Its  benefactors,  and  all  those  who 
have  contributed  to  its  facilities  to  enable 
you  to  receive  the  learning  and  the  knowl- 
edge you  now  possess. 

It  is  opportune  and  seemly  for  you  also 
to  pause  here  and  pay  homage  to  parents, 
family,  and  friends  who  have  labored  and 
sacrificed  for  you  to  receive  this  day  your 
degrees. 

Today,  you  are.  as  college  graduates  and 
as  men  and  women,  the  possessors  of  a  great 
fortune.  You  are  the  Inheritors  of  the  ac- 
cumulation over  centuries  of  man's  vast 
wealth  of  knowledge  and  culture,  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  civilizations  which  have  pre- 
ceded you. 

The  rights  and  privileges  of  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  worship,  and  assembly  and 
all  of  the  freedoms  and  rights  that  your 
forefathers  shed  blood  and  died  for — are 
yours  full-blown,  not  by  sufferance  or  whim, 
but  by  long-established  law. 

Educationally  comp«-ising  the  upper  5  per- 
cent of  our  population,  you,  as  college  grad- 
uates will  have  a  decided  advantage  in  poten- 
tial earning  power  and  In  regularity  of  em- 
ployment over  noncollege  workers.  The  Job 
outlook  this  June  for  college  graduates  is 
excellent,  with  starting  salaries  higher  by 
some  4  to  8  percent  over  a  year  ago.  Long- 
range  prospects  are  likewise  auspicious.  It 
is  anticipated  that  within  a  few  years  if  we 
do  not  have  new  methods  and  new  machin- 
ery, there  will  be  a  shortage  of  manpower 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  needed  to 
sustain  the  American  standard  of  living. 
Your  talents  will  be  in  greater  demand  than 
ever. 

The  startling  and  provocative  economic  in- 
dicators of  the  next  15  years  show  that  we 
will  be  a  Nation  of  240  mUlion  people,  60 
million  more  than  today,  with  a  labor  force 
of  about  95  million  producing  goods  and 
services  totaling  $900  billion. 

Translated  into  other  tangibles,  these  vital 
statistics  mean  that  we  will  build  millions 
of  dwelling  units,  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads,  and  many,  many  bridges,  dams,  r.nd 
flood  control  projects.  We  will  need  some 
77.000  more  doctors,  34,000  more  dentists, 
and  a  third  cf  a  million  more  nurses  than 
we  have  today. 

To  educate  15  million  more  children,  we 
will  need  600,000  new  schoolrooms  iu  public 
schools  alone  and  500,000  additional  teach- 
ers. We  v.ill  have  to  triple  the  capacity  of 
our  present  colleees  and  universities. 

We  will  need  a  greater  output  of  foodstuffs 
and  of  most  basic  raw  materials,  nearly  three 
times  oxxr  present  production  of  electric 
power,  and  double  the  supply  of  our  fresh 
water. 

Not  only  are  there  Jobs  for  everyone,  but 
there  le  also  a  wide  choice  of  careers.  A  few 
years  ago.  there  were  no  electronics  indus- 
tries, no  atomic  energy  projects,  no  missiles 
or  rockets  or  space  vehicles.  New  vocations 
created  in  the  past  10  or  15  years  run  the 
full  spectrum  of  man's  pursuits  and  offer 
careers  undreamed  of  only  a  few  decades 
ago. 

Sitting  here  today,  as  graduates,  you  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  very  interesting,  fasci- 
nating, and  rewarding  era.  witnessing  what 
premises  to  be  the  birth  of  a  new  golden 
age. 

All  around  you  life's  pace  has  quickened. 
From  sails  to  steamboats  and  from  pushcarts 
to  motor  vehicles  embraced  thousands  of 
years.  Today,  speed  and  power  change  with- 
in decades  or  less.  In  the  first  six  decades 
of  this  century  in  America,  changes  have 
Ijeen  greater  than  in  all  the  thousands  of 
years  of  mankind's  history.    It  was  only  18 
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years  ago  In  1942  tbat  Enrico  Fermi  discov- 
ered the  principle  ot  atomic  chain  reaction 
that  launched  ua  Into  the  atomic  age. 
Scarcely  had  this  era  dawned  when  16  years 
later  In  1967,  we  found  ottrselves  In  the  space 
age  with  the  first  sputnik 

Fifteen  years  from  now,  supersonic  air- 
planes will  bring  Paris  within  2  hours  from 
New  York  and  Geneva  about  3  hoiirs  from 
Los  Angeles.  Space  travel  will  approach 
reality.  In  1961  we  hope  to  launch  our  first 
man  Into  space  with  safe  return;  about  1970, 
to  transport  an  American  astronaut  to  the 
moon;  and  perhaps  by  1975,  to  other  places. 

Life's  expectancy  now  has  approached  the 
seventies  and  will  be  longer  once  we  con- 
quer cancer  and  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  as  we  soon  may  do.  Social  security, 
imemployment  compensation,  and  promised 
old-age  health  insurance  have  materially 
lessened  the  anxieties  of  unemployment  and 
old  age. 

With  minimal  efforts,  5  days  of  work  and 
a  days  of  lelsxire  per  week,  you  can  expect 
to  meet  the  material  needs  of  yourself  and 
your  family,  home,  food,  car,  vacation,  and 
the  upbringing  and  education  of  your  chil- 
dren. Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind have  college  graduates  been  more 
richly  endowed  than  you  nor  more  likely  to 
succeed. 

By  now  our  5-day  workweek  is  typical  of 
our  contemporary  American  life,  but,  as  edu- 
cated men  and  women  from  whose  ranks 
will  be  chosen  many  of  our  future  leaders, 
you  ought  to  be  willing  to  devote  to  what- 
ever you  may  choose  to  do  longer  hours  and 
greater  dedication.  These  extra  efforts  on 
your  part,  accompanied  by  further  techno- 
logical progress  which  we  expect,  will  help 
to  increase  our  Nation's  productivity  re- 
sulting in  more  leisure  time  for  futvire 
generations. 

Ifen  of  wisdom  and  learning  throughout 
the  ages  have  cautioned  that  the  use  of 
leisure  time  wholly  for  fun,  pleasure,  and 
comfort  renders  life  narrow  and  empty. 
Gratifying  only  material  wants  does  not 
satisfy  the  soul.  Lasting  satisfaction  con- 
tributing to  the  fullness  of  life  comes  from 


andnd. 


ciiltlvating  in  one's  heart  a  spirit  of  charity 
and  service  toward  all  men  and  from  de- 
votli  ig  a  portion  of  one's  life  to  benefit 
Look  to  the  lives  of  our  great 
teachers.  Jesus  Christ,  Buddha,  Ckin- 
Mohammed,  and  others. 
Therefore  each  of  you  ought  to  ponder 
with  your  particular  talents  and  in  your 
cular  circumstances,  you  can  serve  fam- 
rlends,  community.  Nation,  and  man- 
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SENATE 

Thirsd.w,  June  16, 1960 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  o'clock  a.m., 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  God,  who  across  the  ages  hath 
put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seat 
and  hath  exalted  the  humble  and  the 
meek.  In  times  heavy  with  crises  Thou 
hast  called  us  to  play  our  part  in  this 
creative  hour  in  human  history,  as  test- 
ing problems  seek  out  our  every  weak- 
ness. 

We  beseech  Thee  give  understanding, 
humility,  and  charity  to  those  who  in 
Thy  name  and  for  the  Nation's  sake  are 
entrusted  in  this  Chamber  with  the 
power  to  act  and  speak  for  the  Republic. 

As  stewards  of  the  world's  future,  give 
them,  O  Lord,  a  steadfast  faith,  a  firm 
hope,  and  a  will  to  labor  valiantly  for  the 
things  for  which  we  pray.  In  the  dear 
Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 


Th; 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
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long  as  millions  of  people  in  the  world 

suffer  from  the  ravages  of  disease,  from 

from  undernourishment,  and 

you,  as  favored  men  and  women, 

a  duty  to  extend   a  helping   hand   to 

less    fortunate    than    yourself.      More 

90  percent  of  the  world  is  less  fortu- 

than   you. 

October    and   November,    I    made    a 
tour  of  14  countries  of  the  Far  East. 
trip  was  most  enlightening — it  was  fas- 
yet     somewhat     disturbing. 
Far  East  Is  a  fantastic  area.     Here  is 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
s  population — the  new  throbbing  core 
continuing  global  struggle  for  peace, 
vast    beyond   our   imagination.     It   is 
to  the  extremes  of  ultramodern  and 
primitive.     We  know  it  too  little;   we 
it  far  less, 
rare  exception,  I  found  mass  pov- 
llUteracy,   economic   and  political   in- 
inadequate   capital   and   technical 
how. 

for  improving  the  well-being  of 

men  such  as  I  found  In  the  Far  East 

rest  upon  a  world  at  peace, 

would  further  impoverish  them.    In- 

the    well-being   of   all   of   us   likewise 

upon   a   world   at   peace.     Each   of 

therefore,  has  an  abiding  stake  In  pre- 

world  peace. 

paramount  necessity  to  the  preserva- 

of   peace    are    substantive    actions    to 

to  clothe,  to  shelter,  to  heal,  and 

those  in  want.    Men  released  from 

finding  struggle  for  mere  existence  are 

likely  to  possess  the  will  to  be  free  and 

n    other    free     men    determined    to 

the  deterrent  to  war.    Thus  as  we 
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raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the  less  for- 
tunate BO  will  the  prospects  of  peace  be 
raised. 

Similarly  essential  to  lasting  peace  with 
Justice  are  the  easing  of  international  ten- 
sions, the  devising  of  enforclble  bans  on 
nuclear  weapons  tests,  and  the  accepting  of 
valid  stepw   leading  to  disarmament. 

In  every  conceivable  way  conaistent  with 
our  national  honor  you  should  explore  the 
possibilities  not  only  of  avoiding  war  but 
also  of  diminishing  the  threat  of  war. 

Simultaneously  as  you  work  for  peace 
maintain  a  watchful  eye  on  your  Govern- 
ment, insist  on  honesty  and  Integrity  in 
public  and  private  matters,  give  loyalty  and 
respect  to  government  and  keep  on  being 
a  student. 

By  cultivating  In  your  heart  the  spirit  of 
charity  and  by  contributing  generously  of 
your  time  Euid  effort  in  the  service  oi  man- 
kind to  alleviate  siifferlng,  want,  and  dis- 
ease, you  will  do  your  share  for  the  mold- 
ing of  a  peaceful,  homogeneous  world  com- 
munity, although  diverse  in  nationality  and 
culture  but  firmly  unified  with  the  love  of 
freedom  and  liberty. 

Thus,  In  some  measure,  you  will  be  tread- 
ing in  the  worthy  footsteps  of  your  illus- 
trious forebears,  those  hardy,  self-sacrificing 
New  England  missionaries  who  journeyed 
5Vi  months — one-half  way  around  the  world, 
by  sailing  ships,  to  bring  to  Hawaii  the 
concept  of  universal  love,  brotherhood  of 
man,  and  fatherhood  of  God  and  who  helped 
BO  substantially  to  create  in  the  middle  of 
the  Pacific,  out  of  diverse  tongues  and  cul- 
tures, a  happy,  homogeneous  American  com- 
munity living  in  understanding,  amity,  and 
concord. 

You,  as  college  men  and  women  and  as  the 
elite  of  our  country,  even  without  leaving 
home,  will  be  serving  in  the  noblest  tradi- 
tion of  America  as  20th  century  missionar- 
ies sowing  the  seed  of  neighborly  love  and 
freedom  in  other  lands,  bringing  hope  of 
a  better  life  to  a  needy  world,  and  laboring 
in  the  vineyard  for  peace  on  earth,  good  wlU 
to  men.  A  life  thus  spent  will  Indeed  be  a 
full  life. 


of  t  le  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wedaesday,  Jime  15,  1960.  was  dispensed 
with 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

nessage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sent* tives.  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12620)  to 
amerd  title  28,  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judi<  ial  Procedure,"  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  suits 
agaii  ist  Federal  employees  arising  out  of 
their  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
scop<  of  their  employment,  and  for  other 
purp  >ses,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
currqnce  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
message  also  announced  that  the 


cedure,"  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  suits  against 
Federal  employees  arising  out  of  their 
operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  scope 
of  their  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, imder  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Spea  :er  had  aflOxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrol  ed  biU  (H.R.  12117)  making  appro- 
prlat  ons  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e  ijid  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and 
for  o  her  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Ifresident  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

Tht  bill  (H.R.  12620)   to  amend  title 
28,  ei^titled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign   Commerce  Committee   be   au- 
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thorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Public  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  and  Safety  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Insurance  Sub- 
committee of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETTC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

AtTTHORIZATION   rO«   BOAXD   OT  PAKOLX   OF  DlS- 

TaicT  o»  ConrnBiA  To  Discharcx  Cbxtain 

Parolees  Feom   StrpnivisiOH 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Board  of  Parole  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  discharge  a  parolee  from 
supervision  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
maximum  term  or  terms  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  (with  an  accompanying  papyerj; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Establishment    of   a    Juvxnili   Division   in 

Connection   Wtth   Disrmicr  or   Columbia 

Youth  Cor«bctional  Ckntxx 

A  letter  from  the  President,  Bosirxl  of  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  Juvenile 
Division  within  or  in  connection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Youth  Correctional 
Center,  and  to  authorize  the  Judge  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  commit  to  such  Juvenile  Division,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
Act,  children  15  years  of  age  or  older  (with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Additional   Assistant  Seckktakt   or 

COMMKBCK 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  (with  an  accomp«iny- 
ing  paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Report  on  Tobt  Claims  Paid  by  DEPARTMrNT 
or  THE  Intzxiob 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Depm-tment,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Reports  or  Additional  Pacts  Rixatino  to 
Adjustment  or  Immigration  Status  or 
Certain  Aluns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  of  additional  facts  relating  to  the 
adjustment  of  immigration  status  of  certain 
aliens  previously  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Oom- 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION    OP    OREGON    STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Ml".  LUSK.  Mr.  President,  I  present, 
for  appropriate  reference,  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  resolution  adopted  by  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  at 
its  regular  meeting  on  May  20-22,  1960, 
endorsing  H.R.  10089  which  permits  a 
civil  action  against  an  (^cer  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  be  brought  in 
the  judicial  district  wherein  the  plaintiff 
resides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
"Resolution 

"Whereas  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  action  for  judicial  review  of  an 
action  of  an  agency  of  the  United  States, 
the  superior  officer  of  the  agency  is  an  in- 
dispensable party  if  the  decree  granting  the 
relief  sought  will  require  the  officer  to  take 
action,  either  by  exercising  directly  the  pow- 
er lodged  in  him  or  by  having  a  subordinate 
officer  exercise  It  for  him;  and 

"Whereas  the  venue  for  such  action  Is  In 
the  judicial  district  of  the  United  States 
In  which  the  official  residence  of  the  superior 
officer  of  the  agency  is  situated;  and 

"Whereas  the  official  residence  of  the  su- 
perior officer  of  each  of  the  several  agencies 
of  the  United  States  is  situated,  with  few 
exceptions.  In  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"Whereas  the  expense  of  maintaining  such 
an  action  In  the  District  of  Columbia  makes 
the  remedy  impractical  to  persona  residing 
distant  therefrom;  and 

"Whereas  for  the  most  part,  facts  in  an 
action  for  Judicial  review  are  more  con- 
veniently, and  less  expensively,  susceptible 
of  proof  in  the  judicial  district  In  which  the 
controversy  arises;  and 

"Whereas  HH.  10089.  introduced  and  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  86th  Congress,  2d  session,  provides  that 
a  civil  action  in  which  each  defendant  is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  in  his  official 
capacity,  a  person  acting  under  him,  or  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  may  be  brought 
In  the  Judicial  district  In  which  a  plaintiff 
in  the  action  resides,  and  further  provides 
for  services  of  process  in  such  an  action;  and 

"Whereas  it  appears  to  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors of  the  Oregon  State  Bar  that  the  en- 
actment of  such  bill  into  law  will  eliminate 
the  Inequities  hereinabove  related,  will  serve 
the  ends  of  Justice  and  wiU  benefit  the 
United  States  and  the  people  thereof:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved: 

"The  board  of  governors  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar,  by  this  resolution,  voices  its  ap- 
proval of  such  proposed  legislation;  and 

"Such  board  of  governors  actively  virges 
the  enactment  of  such  proposed  legislation; 
and 

"A  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Oregon  State 
Bar  to  each  member  of  the  Oregon  legislative 
delegation  to  the  86th  Congress,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  office  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  to  the  organized  bars  of  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma,  Utah,  Washington.  Wyoming. 
Alaska,  and  Hawaii." 

CERTincATi: 

I,  John  H.  Holloway,  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  State  Bar.  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  within  and  foregoing  resolution  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted 
by  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Oregon 
State  Bar  at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  board 


duly  called  and  held   pursuant  to  law  on 
May  aO-22.  1960. 
Dated  this  22d  day  of  Btoy  1960. 

John  H.  Hoixowat, 
Secretary,  Oregon.  State  Bar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RFATJ.,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HH.  11952.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  29,  1958,  which  authorized  and  directed 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions  and 
reservations  contained  in  an  Instrument  con- 
veying certain  land  by  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  (Rept.  No.  1594). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  N.Y. 
(Rept.  No.  1600) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  col- 
lect and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade  and 
staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by  de- 
fining certain  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
providing  a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
piUTXJses  (Rept.  No.  1595). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3450.  A  bill  to  amend  section  22  (re- 
lating to  the  endowment  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  increase 
the  authorized  appropriation  for  resident 
teaching  grants  to  land-grant  Institutions 
(Rept.  No.  1596) ; 

S.3665.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  Railway,  their  successors  and  as- 
signs  (Elept.  No.  1597);   and 

HJt.  12115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop  (Rept.  No. 
1599). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.3117.  A  bill  to  treat  all  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  alike  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  remeasuring  acreage  (Rept.  No.  1598) . 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments : 

S.  3473.  A  bill  to  provide  for  advance  con- 
sultation with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  with  State  wildlife  agencies  before  the 
begiruiing  of  any  Federal  program  involv- 
ing the  use  of  pesticides  or  other  chemicals 
designed  for  mass  biological  controls  (Rept. 

No.  1601). 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  12381.  An  act  to  Increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  sec - 
Uon  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 
to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing  cwporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  exclse-tex  rates 
(Rept.  No.  1602). 

By  Mr.'  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2711.  A  bill  to  quiet  title  to  certain  lands 
within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reservation, 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1603);  and 

HJEl.  4786.  An  act  declaring  certain  lands  to 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota  (R«pt.  No. 
1604). 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Ccnnmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  7990.  An  act  to  convey  certain  lands 
of  the  United  States  In  trust  to  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Oklahoma 
(Rept.  No.  1605). 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Cocnmittee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  12232.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1606) . 

By  Mr.  CLARK,  from  the  Ccnnmlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amendment : 

3. 3292.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Metropolitan  Affairs,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1607) . 


Sai  ah  Evelyn  Perkins,  for  appointment  In 
the  :  tegular  Army  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  I  repwrt  favor- 
ably the  nominations  of  31  flag  and  gen- 
eral officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  I 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LusK  in  the  chair).  The  nominations 
will  be  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  nominations  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar are  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  Hugh  John  Carns,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army),  and  sundry  other  officers,  for  ap- 
pointment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Adm.  Herbert  O.  Hopwood,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
have  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list; 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Vice  Adm.  William  L.  Rees,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the 
retired  list; 

Vice  Adm.  John  H.  Sides,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the   President,    in    the   grade   of   admiral; 

Rear.  Adm.  Prank  ©"Belme,  U.S.  Navy. 
Rear  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Frost.  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Teager,  U.S.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  detemiined 
by  the  President.  In  the  grade  of  vice  ad- 
miral; and 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lionel  Charles  McGarr.  U.S. 
Army,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
addition,  I  report  favorably  the  names  of 
1,917  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel  and  below  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force.  All  of  these  names  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
In  order  to  save  the  expense  of  printing 
on  the  Executive  Calendar.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  Vice  President's  desk,  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Lester  W.  Abrams,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  appointment  and  promotion  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States; 

Johnny  M.  Barton,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Air 
Force;   and 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
seco  id  time,  and  referred  as  follows : 

iBy  Mr.  BENNETT: 
678.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction  on 
the  i/ourt  of  Claims  to  make  findings  with 
respxct  to  the  amount  of  compensation  to 
whlc  1  certain  individuals  are  entitled  as  re- 
Imbi  rsement  for  damages  sustained  by  them 
as  a  result  of  the  cancellation  of  their  graz- 
ing ]  >ermits  by  the  UjS.  Air  Force,  and  to 
provl  de  for  payments  of  amounts  so  deter- 
mine! to  such  individuals:  to  t.ie  Commit- 
tee OQ  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  !i679.  A  bill  to  provide  for  grants-in-aid 
to  tt  e  States  for  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
drug  addicts  In  closed  Institutions;  to  the 
ComjQlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(8<e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrra  when  he 
Intro  luced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  JAVITS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Case  of  New  Jersey)  : 

S. :  680.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  public  health 
throi  igh  revising,  consolidating,  and  Improv- 
ing ttie  hospital  and  other  medical  facilities 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
auth  >rlzing  grants  for  construction  of  medi- 
cal, dental,  osteopathic,  and  public  health 
teacl  Ing  facilities,  providing  special  project 
graniB  for  postgraduate  public  health  train- 
ing, )rovidlng  for  Federal  guaranty  of  loans 
for  construction  of  group  practice  medical 
or  dental  care  facilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose! ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

(S<e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javits  when  he 
Intro  [luoed  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  GREEN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pastore)    (by  request)  : 

S. !  681.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to  com- 
bine for  financing  purposes  the  bridge  across 
the  ^  (Test  passage  of  Narragansett  Bay  with 
the  irewix)rt  Bridge  and  any  other  project 
acquired  or  constructed  by  said  authority; 
to  ths  Oommittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  ;682.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Orlando 
Oonf  antinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudU  iary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 

S.  !683.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(1) 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  for  which  individ- 
uals nay  serve  as  members  of  Advisory  Com- 
mittees appointed  by  the  Administrator;  to 
the  Oonunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conu  aerce. 

(S<e  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnuson  when 
he  Ir  troduced  the  above  bill,  which  api>ear 
unde  ■  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  McNAMARA   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,   and   Mr.  Randolph  i  : 

S.  J  684.  A  bill  to  assist  individuals  to  ob- 
tain 1  etirement  benefits  protected  against  In- 
creasi»s  In  the  cost  of  living  by  providing 
for  t  le  Issuance  by  the  Treasury  of  a  new 
serlei  of  bonds  containing  adjustments,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  in  maturity  and  re- 
demp  tlon  values  to  compensate  for  Increases 
In  tt  e  cost  of  living  which  may  be  pur- 
chase d  by  Individuals  and  eligible  institu- 
tions   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.   McNamara  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
undei  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  FREAR : 

S.  3  885.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Tiedetnann;  to  the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, 


By  Mr.  BIBLE  ( by  request)  : 
S.  3686.  A  bill   to   provide  for  the  admin- 
istration    of     unclaimed     funds     held     and 
owing   by   life    Insurance   companies   in   the 
District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3687.  A  bill  to  prc«note  safe  driving 
and  eliminate  the  reckless  and  irresponsible 
driver  from  the  streets  and  hlghwajrs  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  providing  that 
any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  on 
such  streets  and  highways  while  apparently 
under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  given  his  consent 
to  a  chemical  test  of  certain  of  his  body 
substances  to  determine  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  his  blood,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  3688.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  and  the  act  approved  December 
20,  1944,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


RESOLUTION 


RECESS  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  HART  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  334 )  opposing  the  making  of  recess 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HOSPITAL    CARE    FOR    NARCOTICS 
ADDICTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  make  Federal  aid  available 
to  help  States  meet  the  cost  of  caring  for 
drug  addicts  based  on  compulsory  com- 
mitment to  a  hospital.  Similar  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  Representative 
Victor  Anfuso. 

The  curse  of  narcotics  addiction  is  the 
inability  to  effect  cures.  So  often  nar- 
cotics addiction  is  a  life  sentence  to 
toi-ment  and  crime.  To  have  any  real 
progress  in  helping  narcotic  addicts  ef- 
fect permanent  cures,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assume  a  greater  share  of 
responsibility  in  helping  the  States  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  care  in  proper 
hospital  facilities.  This  proposed  legis- 
lation would  call  for  a  $2  million  appro- 
priation the  first  year  to  be  used  as 
grants-in-aid  for  the  payment  of  half 
the  cost  per  bed  patient  in  the  case  of 
drug  addicts  in  closed  institutions. 
Thereafter  Congress  would  determine 
the  funds  required. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  "repeater""  rate 
on  addicts  is  fantastically  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  Federal  nar- 
cotics hospital  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  with 
patients  returning  three,  four,  and 
more  times  for  treatment.  But  the 
addicts  who  would  receive  medical  help 
under  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  have  a  far  better  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  long-term  recovery  for  these 
reasons : 

First.  The  Federal  funds  will  help  pay 
for  the  hospital  treatment  of  those  ad- 
dicts who  have  been  committed  through 
a  State  civil  action  which  requires  them 
to  undergo  treatment  until  released  "as 
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having  attained  maximum  medical  bene- 
fits." Since  last  April,  New  York  State, 
which  has  nearly  half  of  the  country's 
over  40,000  known  addicts,  has  had  a  new 
law  on  its  books  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory detention  of  drug  addicts  for 
periods  of  up  to  12  months  in  any  State 
hospital  equipped  to  give  them  care  and 
treatment,  and  in  addition.  New  York's 
legislature  appropriated  $300,000  for  a 
new  program  to  operate  facilities  for 
the  care,  treatment,  cure,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  these  patients.  Addicts  will  not 
be  able  to  leave  voluntarily  before  being 
cured. 

Second.  The  hospitals  where  addicts 
can  be  treated  will  be  accessible  to 
them — there  will  be  no  need  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  and 
the  Federal  hospital  there  where  com- 
mitment is  voluntary.  Some  States  like 
New  York  have  noted  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  patients  in  mental  hospitals 
and  are  now  able  to  devote  more  of  their 
resources  to  finding  an  effective  and  per- 
manent place  of  treatment  for  narcotic 
addiction. 

For  decades,  the  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  stringent  enforcement  of 
laws  to  wipe  out  the  illegal  trade  in 
drugs  and  cut  off  the  addicts'  source  of 
supply.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  oflBcials,  the  number  of 
the  Nation's  addicts  continues  to  in- 
crease. Therefore,  without  further  de- 
lay all  levels  of  government  should  com- 
bine forces  to  tackle  the  broadscale  med- 
ical aspects  of  drug  addiction.  Thou- 
sands of  addicts,  now  outcasts  of  society, 
may  be  rescued  from  the  scourge  of 
addiction  and  become  useful,  responsible 
citizens  again  if  the  right  kind  of  hos- 
pital treatment  is  made  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3679)  to  provide  for 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States  for  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  drug  addicts  in  closed 
institutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Javits, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


HEALTH  FACHilTIES  AND  TRAINING 
ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  frMn 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  entitled 
"Health  Facilities  and  Training  Act  of 
1960." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3680)  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic health  through  revising,  consolidat- 
ing, and  improving  the  hospital  and 
other  medical  facilities  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  authorizing 
giants  for  construction  of  medical,  den- 
tal, osteopathic,  and  public  health  teach- 
ing facilities,  providing  special  project 
y  rants  for  postgraduate  public  health 
training,  providing  for  Federal  guarantee 
of  loans  for  construction  of  group  prac- 
tice medical  or  dental  care  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Javits  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Case  of  New 


Jersey),  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  adminis- 
tration through  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  object  of  this  bill,  as 
stated,  is  "to  improve  the  public  health 
through  revising,  consolidating,  and  im- 
proving the  hospital  and  other  medical 
facilities  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  authorizing  grants  for  con- 
struction of  medical,  dental,  osteopathic, 
and  public  health  teaching  facilities,  pro- 
viding special  project  grants  for  p>ost- 
graduate  public  health  training,  provid- 
ing for  Federal  guarantee  of  loans  for 
construction  of  group  practice  medical 
or  dental  care  facilities,  and  for  other 
pui'poses." 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  programs  de- 
signed to  expand  the  Nation's  profes- 
sional health  personnel  and  facilities  for 
the  care  of  our  citizens.  We  need  more 
researchers,  more  doctors,  more  nurses, 
more  construction  of  medical  facilities 
of  all  kind.  There  is  also  need  for  con- 
tinuing study  of  construction  design,  use 
of  facilities,  and  costs  of  medical  facili- 
ties. 

Help  toward  meeting  the  health  and 
welfare  needs  of  the  general  public  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  through 
the  Public  Health  Service,  this  adminis- 
tration has  pioneered  in  many  fields  of 
research,  hospital  construction,  and 
other  areas  where  major  needs  could  not 
have  been  met  without  such  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
the  transmittal  letter  of  Secretary  Arthur 
S.  Flemming  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Rayburn.  describing 
in  detail  the  provisions  and  objectives 
of  this  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depabtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  2, 1960. 
Hon.  Sam  Raybuhn, 

Speaker  of  the  Hcnise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  M».  Speaker  :  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
consideration  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  strengthen 
and  augment  Federal  and  Federal-State  pro- 
grams directed  toward  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  health  resources  in  two  critical 
fields — facilities  for  the  provision  of  patient 
care  and  professional   health  manpower. 

The  proposed  "Health  Facilities  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1960"  comprises  four  titles,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Title  I:  Revision  of  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

Title  n:  Grants  for  Medical. -TJental.  Os- 
teopathic and  Public  Health  Teaching  PaclU- 
ties  Construction. 

Title  m:  Project  Grants  for  Graduate 
Training  in  Public  Health. 

Title  IV:  Guaranty  of  Loans  for  Construc- 
tion of  Group  Practice  Medical  or  Dental 
Facilities. 

As  explained  more  fully  below,  these  four 
titles  would  (1)  revise,  consolidate,  and  im- 
prove the  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
construction  grant  programs  now  authorized 
by  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act; 
(2)  amend  title  VII  of  that  act  to  authorlae 


a  5 -year  program  of  construction  grants  for 
teaching  facilities  vrbich  would  expand  the 
training  capacity  of  our  schools  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy  and  public  health;  (3) 
authorize  a  6-year  program  of  project  grants 
to  schools  of  public  health,  and  to  those 
schools  of  nursing  or  engineering  which  pro- 
vide iXMstbaccalam-eate  training  of  public 
health  nurses  or  engineers,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  or  expanding  graduate  pub- 
lic health  training  In  such  schools;  and  (4) 
authorize  a  6-year  program  of  Federal  credit 
assistance  In  the  construction  of  group  prac- 
tice facilities,  with  the  Federal  Government 
guaranteeing  payment  of  the  debt  service 
on  obligations  issued  to  finance  such  con- 
struction. 

Collectively,  these  proposals  have  been  de- 
signed to  further  sound  public  and  institu- 
tional planning  for  the  facilities,  the  per- 
sonnel, and  the  organization  of  services  that 
will  be  needed  to  meet  present  and  futtire 
requirements  for  health  and  medical  serv- 
ices and  programs.  Such  factors  as  the  grow- 
ing population,  continued  economic  growth, 
the  higher  levels  of  education  attained, 
greater  Industrialization  and  urbanization, 
and  the  Increasing  proportions  of  younger 
and  older  persons  In  the  population,  coupled 
with  changing  patterns  of  medical  care  and 
of  family  living,  all  point  to  the  necessity 
for  giving  greater  emphasis  to  planned  ex- 
pansion and  better  organization  of  medical 
and  health  resources. 

In  addition  to  these  legislative  recom- 
mendations (which  will  be  explained  In 
more  detail  In  following  sections  of  this  let- 
ter) the  President  has  recently  submitted 
to  the  Congress  an  amended  budget  request 
to  Increase  by  $2  million  our  1961  appro- 
priation for  "Assistance  to  States.  General." 
These  funds — ^whlch  wo\ild  be  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  State  Services  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  in  this  Department — 
would  be  used  to  Increase  the  amounts  of 
grants  niade  to  States  for  support  of  basic 
State  and  local  health  services.  The  In- 
crease has  been  sought  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  and  assisting  States  and  com- 
munities to  Initiate  and  exp>and  programs 
to  improve  patient  care  and  related  services 
in  nvirslng  homes.  Many  of  the  nursing 
home  beds  In  this  country  are  In  converted 
residences  that  are  serlotisly  below  desir- 
able standards;  many  provide  only  domi- 
ciliary care,  rather  than  skilled  nvirslng  care. 
High  quality  nursing  home  care  is  a  par- 
tlcvilarly  impcHiant  community  resource  in 
the  case  of  the  aged  and  other  chronically 
111  persons.  Moreover,  to  t^e  extent  that  we 
can  bring  nursing  homes  up  to  standards 
that  will  qualify  them  for  classification  as 
skUled  nvirslng  homes,  we  will  be  providing 
a  type  of  long-term  care  facility  that  could 
substantially  relieve  our  requirements  for 
more  costly  hospital  beds. 

REVISION    OF   TITLE    VI    OF   THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH 
SERVICE   ACT 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  substantlaUy 
revise  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (Hill-Burton  program)  which  provides 
for  assistance  to  States  In  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities. 

Since  1980,  the  Federal  pcKl;lon  of  the  an- 
nual total  dollar  volume  of  civilian  hospital 
construction  has  ranged  from  6  to  11  per- 
cent. Except  for  the  period  1954  through 
1956,  Federal  funds  constituted  about  10 
percent  of  the  total.  Since  1948,  federally 
aided  health  facility  construction  has  aver- 
aged about  so  percent  of  the  dollar  volvune 
of  all  non-Federal  health  facility  construc- 
tion. With  respect  to  that  construction 
aided  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act,  every  Federal  dollar  has,  on  the 
average,  been  matched  by  two  non-Federal 
dollars. 

Yet,  even  with  this  relatively  modest  Fed- 
eral inveetment,  this  program  has  produced 
Bignifloant  gains   in  quality  as   well  as  in 
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quantity.  It  has  Introduced  STstematlc 
statewide  planning  of  taealtb  facilities.  It 
has  helped  amaller  towns  and  mral  areas 
to  acq\ilre  hospitals  and  doctors  irtier*  none, 
or  few,  were  preTlously  avallahle.  It  Imm 
produced  minimiim  Standards  at  health  f a^ 
clllty  construction  which  have  hecome 
world  recognized.  It  has  bolstered  State  su- 
pervision of  medical  facility  operation.  The 
return  on  the  Federal  Investment  Is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

Despite  these  accomplishments,  howeTer, 
there  remains  a  great  unmet  need.  Con- 
tributing to  the  need  for  adjustments  In  the 
direction  and  onphasls  of  the  program  are: 

1.  Tile  growing  population  at  the  Nation, 
with  Increasing  numbers  of  aged  persons 
and  shifts  from  urban  centers  to  suburban 


a.  The  Increasing  demand  for  hospital  and 
related  facilities  as  health  Insurance  covers 
a  growing  percoitage  of  our  population; 

a.  Chaitges  occurring  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  because  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advances; 

4.  The  need  for  more  precise  planning  and 
coordination  of  health  facilities  in  communi- 
ties, regions  and  States;  and 

6.  The  alarming  rate  of  obeolescenee  of  our 
health  facilities,  particularly  In  metropolitan 


The  proposed  amendments  would  not 
change  the  basic  philosophy  or  administra- 
tive structure  of  the  program.  The  only  new 
program  authorized  would  be  one  for  special 
project  grants  to  assist  States  and  localities 
In  planning  coordinated  hospital  systems. 
The  other  major  amendments  would  Improve 
the  existing  program  by  (1)  permitting  and 
encouraging  the  States  to  give  more  atten- 
tion and.  in  exceptional  cases,  higher  pri- 
ority, to  projects  for  the  modernization  of 
hospital  and  public  health  center  facilities; 
(2)  authorizing  Increased  Federal  participa- 
tion in  research  and  experimentation  for 
more  effective  use  of  the  services  and  re- 
sources of  hospitals  and  other  medical  care 
facilities;  (3)  placing  greater  emphasis  on 
the  construction  of  special  facilities  for  the 
care  of  long-term  patients  by  consolidating 
the  two  present  categories  of  chronic  disease 
ho^>ltals  and  niiralng  homes  and  Increasing 
the  combined  authorization  by  $10  million: 
and  (4)  liberalizing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  construction  of  a  mental  health 
clinic  or,  in  certain  riiral  areas,  a  general 
medical-care  clinic  may  be  eligible  for  aid 
under  the  program. 

Special  project  planning  grants 

The  new  grant  program  to  be  authorized  by 
this  title  of  the  bill  would  make  available, 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  the  next  3  years,  spe- 
cial project  grants  to  regional,  area,  and 
local  planning  groups  to  coordinate  the  plan- 
ning of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
and  scrvlees.  Qrants  could  also  be  made  to 
State  Hill-Burton  agencies  for  projects  of 
technical  assistance  and  provision  of  basic 
data  to  these  regional,  area,  and  local  groups 
In  develc^lng  their  plans  for  hospital  co- 
ordination. 

Grants  would  be  made  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  ctf  projects, 
after  approval  of  specific  project  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  agency,  or  submitted  by 
the  planning  group  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  agency. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  Hill-Burton  pro- 
gram la  becoming  Increasingly  dependent  on 
precise  planning  as  each  year  brings  a  larger 
number  and  a  greater  variety  of  health 
faculties  and  services  to  the  oonununlty. 
The  present  network  of  health  facilities  in 
most  of  our  more  populated  areas  has,  for 
the  most  part,  evolved  without  the  benefit 
of  any  plan  or  design.  Many  facilities  were 
erected  to  meet  an  immediate,  localised  need 
with  little  or  no  eoiialderatlon  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  ssch  other  or  to  the  overall  needs 


of  tlie  area.    Development  of  a  system  of 
health    facilities    and    services. 
,  represents  one  of  the  most  chal- 
problems  facing  our  States  and  com- 
today.    The  rising  cost  of  hospital 
IramatlBes  the  necessity  for  cooperative 
to  reduce  unnecessary  duplication 
facilities    and    services    in    some 
as  well  as  to  ensure  the  future  pro- 
of  comprehensive   balanced   medical 
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W4ile  isolated  attempts  have  been  made  in 
cities  to  establish  a  system  for  efficient 
iiconomlcal  planning  of  medical  facility 
construction  and  the  coordination  of  health 
,  the  effect  of  these  efforts  has  been 
limlt^  since  no  financial  Incentive  has  ex- 
to  KpuT  the  widespread  establishment  of 
planning  units  In  our  prlncl- 
u^ban  areas.    The  proposed  special  proj- 
g'ants  would  enable  conununlty  leaders 
and  staff  local  planning  bodies  to 
conununlty  needs,  develop  plans  for 
health     services,    and    prepare 
programs  based  on  their  flnd- 
f  eelgned  to  meet  the  present  and  future 
of  the  peculation.    Such  plan- 
reduces    conflicting    pressures    within 
conu]iunitles  for  scarce  building  funds  and 
the  development  of  a  balanced  pro- 
of construction  ensuring  full  utlllza- 
facUltles. 
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Modefnizatlon  of  hospitals  and  public  health 
centers 

Heilth  facilities  throughout  the  country 
are  last  becoming  functionally  or  struc- 
tural: y  obsolete.  This  is  of  particular  im- 
ports [ice  In  the  large  facilities  in  densely 
popu:  ated  areas  providing  highly  specialized 
servUes  which  cannot  feasibly  be  offered  In 
smaller  communities.  To  help  the  States 
coun  er  this  trend  toward  increasing  ob- 
solesqence  of  many  of  oxu-  health  facilities, 
would,  effective  after  the  first  fiscal 
require  each  State  to  set  forth  in  its 
plan  the  relative  need  for  modernlza- 
deflned  as  Incliiding  alteration,  major 
remodeling,  replaceznent  and  renova- 
of  existing  facilities  along  with  the 
relative  need  for  construction  of  new  hospital 
and  public  health  centers.  After  the 
rear  each  State  could  also.  If  it  so 
,  divide  Its  annual  allotment  for  hos- 
and  p\ibllc  heath  centers  between 
projects  for  new  beds  and  new  centers,  on 
the  cue  hand,  and  projects  for  moderniza- 
tion }f  existing  facilities  for  which  an  ex- 
ceptic  nal  need  exists,  on  the  other,  with  a 
separate  priority  (based  for  each  part  of  its 
allotr  lent  on  the  relative  need  for  each  type 
of  project). 

While  modernization  projects  are  now 
theor  •tically  possible  under  the  Hlll-Bur- 
l  rogram,  the  priority  given  such  proj- 
moet  State  plans  Is  so  low  and  the 
ot  competing  projects  for  fimds  Is 
that  needed  aid  seldom  reaches 
The  channeling  of  these  funds  so 
Into  new  construction  has  produced 
instances  a  pattern  of  modem  and 
efilcleht  small  hospitals  in  regions  smround- 
□:  etropolltan  areas.  On  tiie  other  hand, 
B^tropolltan  areas  themselves  are  often 
by  hospitals  which  are  housed  in 
60  yean  old  or  more,  and  are 
otherivise  so  obsolete  as  to  suffer  a  major 
qf  efficiency.  This  Is  particularly  true 
case  of  some  of  the  great  urban  hos- 
to  which  we  must  lo<A  sot  only  for  a 
voiimoe  of  service,  but  also  for  the 
hlghefet  quality  of  care  and  tor  leadership 
in  tbi  I  hospital  and  health  fields.  Although 
the  zjeed  for  modernisation  of  hospitals  Is 
mainly  In  the  metrc^olltan 
obsolescence  Is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  agfe,  for  the  rapid  advances  In  medical 
techn  [ques  have  rendered  many  Institutions 
IncAc  Lent  despite  their  relatively  recent  con- 


conce  atrated 
centes. 


strud  ion.    The  proposed  amendments,  con- 
sequsEitly.     would    rsquirs    all    States    to 


ascertain  their  modernization  needs,  and 
would  permit  them  to  give  special  priority 
to  situations  where  the  need  Is  exceptional. 

Increased  research  support 
To  strengthen  the  Federal  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
care  in  the  various  typ>es  of  medical  facili- 
ties, the  bill  would  remove  the  existing  $1.2 
million  celling  on  annual  expenditures  for 
grants  for  hospital  facilities  research.  Also, 
the  research  authority  would  be  extended  to 
Include  direct  Federal  grants  from  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  for  the  construction  of 
experimental  or  demonstration  facilities  de- 
signed to  Implement  new  principles  of  pa- 
tient care.  Finally,  the  bill  would  permit 
the  Surgeon  General  to  approve  a  project 
grant  for  periods  beyond  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  project  was  submitted.  "ITils  pro- 
vision win  make  It  possible  for  the  recip- 
ients to  plan  and  undn^ake  their  research 
and  experimental  projects  with  confidence 
that  the  projects  will  have  the  continuity  of 
financing  necessary  to  a  realization  of  their 
full  potential. 

Despite  the  tremendous  annual  expendi- 
ture for  hospital  patient  care  in  this  coun- 
try, little  research  is  being  ccwiducted  to  de- 
termine methods  for  Improving  the  design 
and  xise  of  medical  facilities  which  would 
result  in  more  effective  and  eoonocnlcal  care. 
New  patterns  of  hospital  service  have 
reached  a  stage  of  development  which  war- 
rants Federal  stimulus  In  research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  the  construction  of  spe- 
cially designed  facilities.  Many  communi- 
ties are  reluctant  by  themselves  to  construct 
new  and  experimentally  designed  facilities. 
Thus,  there  is  a  need  lor  Federal  support  of 
ex];>erimentatlon  with  newer  and  more  func- 
tional designs. 

Greater  emphasis  on  special  facilities 
The  bin  would  place  a  greater  emphasis 
on  long-term  care  facilities  for  chronically 
111  and  disabled  persons.  This  need  has  be- 
come urgent  in  view  of  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  aged  in  our  population,  the  rising 
costs  of  general  hospital  care,  and  the  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  benefits  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  chronically  ill  and  disabled. 
Greater  Federal  stimulus  is  required  because 
of  the  difficulties  of  programing  in  this  area 
in  which  the  patterns  of  service  and  of 
payments  for  service  are  still  evolving. 

Two  amendments  are  proposed  which 
would  give  additional  emphasis  to  and 
would  increase  the  fiexlblllty  of  provisions 
for  facilities  for  chronically  ill  patients.  The 
first  would  consolidate  the  chronic  disease 
hospital  and  nursing  home  categories  into 
a  single  long-term  care  facilities  category 
with  a  combined  construction  authorization, 
bed  ratio,  and  State  allotment.  The  second 
proposed  amendment  would  increase  the 
consolidated  construction  authorization  for 
long-term  care  faculties  to  $40  million  an- 
nually ($10  million  more  than  Mm  total  for 
the  present  two  catsgorlea)  and  correspond- 
ingly decrease  the  annual  authorization  for 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers.  Even  with 
the  proposed  liberalization  of  sponsorship 
for  diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  (which 
is  described  later),  we  beUeve  this  decrease 
in  appropriation  would  not  have  an  undiUy 
adverse  effect  on  the  construction  of  needed 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers.  The  func- 
tions of  chronic  disease  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  are  stlU  In  an  evolutionary 
process  and  attempts  to  plan  separately  for 
these  two  categories  have  not  proved  too 
satisfactory.  Combining  them  would  give 
the  States  more  freedom  in  developing  pro- 
grams for  long-term  care  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs. 

Tuberculosis  hospitals 

Another    amendment    would    delete    the 

present  eligibility  of  tuberciUosls  hospitals 

for  construction  aid.    For  the  country  as  a 

whole,  the  need  for  new  tuberciiloels  hos- 


pital beds  has  generally  been  met.  In  some 
areas,  tuberculosis  hospitals  are  being  con- 
verted to  other  uses. 

Transfer  of  funds 

The  bill  would  also  permit  transfer  within 
a  State  of  a  portion  of  Its  allotment  for 
one  type  of  facility  to  that  of  another  type 
of  facility,  with  two  exceptions.  Funds 
could  not  be  transferred  (1)  out  of  the 
rehabilitation  category,  or  (2)  into  the  al- 
lotment for  hospitals  and  public  health 
centers.  The  amendment  would  enable  ad- 
ditional funds  to  be  channeled  into  the 
construction  of  long-term  care  facilities,  re- 
habilitation facilities,  and  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers. 

Diagnostic  or  treatment  centers 

The  bill  would  create  two  exceptions  to 
the  present  requirement  that  the  sponsor  of 
a  diagnostic  or  treatment  center,  11  a  non- 
public agency,  own  and  operate  a  nonprofit 
hospital.  This  requirement  has  disqualified 
a   number  of  otherwise  desirable  sponsors. 

One  exception  would  permit  sponsorship  of 
diagnostic  or  treatment  centers  by  non- 
profit groups  not  connected  with  a  hospital 
if  the  service  area  for  the  center  has  no  hos- 
pital (and  none  Is  proposed  In  that  area 
under  the  State's  program) .  Also,  the  center 
must  be  for  the  provision  of  general  diag- 
nostic, or  diagnostic  and  treatment,  services 
and  the  ownership  and  control  must  be  such 
as  to  assure  communltywlde  Interest  In  the 
operation  of  the  center.  This  liberalization 
should  help  to  overcome  a  basic  problem  in 
some  rural  areas  by  providing  them  with 
modern  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities 
as  a  means  of  attracting  and  retaining 
qualified  medical  and  dental  personnel  in 
the  community. 

A  second  exception  would  permit  non- 
profit voluntary  associations,  which  do  not 
own  or  operate  a  hospital  but  which  are  so 
broadly  owned  or  controlled  as  to  assure 
communltywlde  Interest  in  their  operations, 
to  sponsor  the  construction  of  diagnostic  or 
treatment  centers  for  use  as  mental  health, 
outpatient  facilities.  With  the  chances  for 
recovery  from  mental  Illness  being  greater 
today  than  at  any  previous  time  In  our  his- 
tory, the  role  of  the  community  In  provid- 
ing early  diagnosis  and  treatment  and  In 
offering  foUowup  care  for  patients  released 
from  mental  hoepitals  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly important.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  enable  community  groups  more 
e,isily   to   assume   these  responsibilities. 

Rehabilitation  centers 
For  further  flexibility  In  the  special 
facility  field,  another  amendment  would 
liberalize  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
rehabilitation  centers.  Grants  could  be 
made  for  facilities  which  would  provide 
medical  services  In  combination  with  either 
psychological,  social,  or  vocational  services. 
Unlike  the  present  law.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  that  all  four  services  be  provided 
before  a  project  could  qualify  for  a  grant. 
Provisions  of  the  present  law  have  prevented 
many  worthwhile  projects  from  receiving  aid 
because  the  community  W£is  unable  to  sup- 
port operation  on  such  a  broad  scale — at 
least  in  the  early  years.  The  pattern  of  re- 
habilitation services  Is  still  In  the  process 
of  development  and  many  facilities  are 
needed.  We  believe  it  is  sounder  policy  to 
permit  the  development  of  centers  under 
medical  supervision  In  combination  with 
only  one  or  more  of  the  other  professional 
elements,  while  giving  preference  to  fully 
Integrated  facilities  operated  in  connection 
with  university  teaching  hospitals. 

Other  changes 
In  addition  to  those  described  above,  the 
draft  bill  also  proposes  to  eliminate  from  the 
law  the  "separate  but  equal"  alternative  to 
the  requirement  of  assurance  that  the  facil- 
ity receiving  Federal  aid  under  title  VI  pro- 
vide service  without  discrimination  because 


of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Only  a  small  number 
of  "separate  but  equal"  faculties  have  been 
approved  for  Federal  aid  under  title  VI.  Of 
the  4,674  projects  of  all  types  approved  for 
construction  assistance  under  this  law  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1969.  only  66  projects,  or  1.41 
percent,  were  for  separate  faculties.  Fur- 
ther, the  percentage  of  projects  approved  for 
separate  facilities  has  been  diminishing  in 
recent  years. 

The  bill,  in  addition  to  technical  or  draft- 
ing changes,  also  makes  a  few  other  sub- 
stantive changes  of  lesser  significance  than 
those  discussed  above.  These  changes  are 
described  In  the  enclosed  detailed  analysis 
of  the  bin. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  become 
effective  on  July  1,  1960.  Applications  ap- 
proved by  the  Surgeon  General  prior  to  July 
1,  1960.  would  be  governed  by  the  present 
law. 

We  believe  that  enactment  of  title  I  of 
this  bin  would  greatly  enhance  the  effective- 
ness of  the  hospital  and  medical  facility 
construction  program  In  stimulating  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  health  facility  con- 
struction that  are  urgently  needed 

GRANTS  FOR  MZSICAL,  DENTAL,  OSTEOPATHIC,  AKD 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  TEACHING  rACILITIES  CON- 
STRUCTION 

Title  II  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
amend  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  designate  as  "part  A"  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  title  authorizing  a  program  of 
construction  grants  for  research  facilities, 
and  to  add  a  new  part.  The  new  part  B 
would  authorize  a  5-year  program  of  con- 
struction grants  to  accredited  public  and 
private  nonprofit  schools  of  medicine,  den- 
tistry, osteopathy  and  public  health  to  assist 
In  the  construction  of  teaching  faculties 
which  would  expand  capacity  for  training 
In  those  professions. 

Under  procedure  similar  to  those  now  in 
effect  for  the  existing  reseach  construction 
grant  program,  Federal  funds  would  be  avaU- 
able  (under  the  new  part  B)  for  up  to  50 
percent  of  necessary  costs  for  construction 
of  new  schools  and  for  that  portion  of  the 
costs  of  expansion  of  teaching  facilities  at 
existing  schools  attributable  to  Increases  in 
their  training  capacity.  Grant  funds  could 
not  be  used  for  costs  of  land  acquisition  or 
off-site  Improvements,  or  for  projects  eligible 
for  aid  under  the  hospital  and  medical  facil- 
ity   survey    and    construction    program. 

The  research  construction  grant  program 
authorized  by  the  Health  Research  FaciUties 
Act  of  1956  (P.L.  835,  84th  Cong.)  and  later 
extended  untU  June  30,  1962  (P.L.  8S-7T7) 
provides  Federal  assistance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  sciences  related  to  health.  While 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
and  public  health  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram, along  with  nonschool,  research  insti- 
tutions, and  the  science  departments  of 
universities,  these  grants  are  premised  upon 
additions  to,  or  Improvements  in.  research 
capacity  without  regard  to  whether  the  pro- 
posed construction  vrtll  also  effect  an  in- 
crease in  the  applicant  school's  capacity  to 
train  physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths,  or 
professional  public  health  workers. 

By  contrast,  the  new  program  we  are  pro- 
p>oslng  in  the  draft  bUl  wovdd  limit  con- 
struction aid  to  new  schools,  or  to  existing 
schools  for  teaching  facilities  which  Increase 
the  applicant's  training  capacity,  and  wotUd 
establish  priorities  for  grant  approval  based 
on  relative  effectiveness  for  such  expansion. 
Unlike  the  existing  authority  for  research 
construction  grants,  the  proposed  new  part 
B  of  title  VII  of  the  PHS  Act  would  not  em- 
ploy the  concept  of  "proportionate  use"  of 
a  multipurpose  facUlty  for  the  determina- 
tion of  construction  costs  to  be  Included  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  the  grant.  Costs 
of  construction  to  be  aided  under  this  part 


would  In  all  cases  be  determined  solely  on 
the  basis  of  teaching  requirements.  The 
fact  that  a  facility  needed  for  teaching  will 
have  a  collateral  or  incidental  use  for  a  re- 
lated purpose,  such  as  research,  woiUd  not 
impair  the  eligibility  of  an  application  or 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  grant;  any  addi- 
tional space  or  equipment  to  be  constructed 
or  Installed  primarily  because  of  Its  In- 
tended use  for  research  would  be  eligible  for 
aid  only  under  the  research  construction 
grant  authority  In  the  newly  designated  part 
A. 

Grant  applications  coming  from  schools 
in  States  that  had  established  State  agen- 
cies— or  participated  In  regional  or  other 
Interstate  bodies — ^for  such  purjxjses  as  sur- 
veying training  requirements  and  needs  for 
construction  of  teaching  facilities  In  these 
fields,  or  developing  programs  for  meeting 
construction  needs,  for  Increasing  training 
opportunities  in  these  health  fields  for  the 
youth  in  the  State,  or  for  promoting  more 
effective  use  and  seeking  wa3rB  to  assure  ade- 
quate support  of  these  training  institu- 
tions, would  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  such 
State  programs  and  plans  and,  of  course, 
any  comments  submitted  by  the  planning 
agency  concerned.  In  addition,  the  Surgeon 
General  would  be  authorized  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  such  planning  agencies  in  the 
form  of  technical  advice  and  consultant 
services.  In  the  case  of  regional  or  other 
Interstate  bodies,  the  Surgeon  General  would 
also  be  authorized  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  projects  for  the  planning  of  such 
programs. 

Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  each 
year  for  grants  under  part  B  wovUd  be  lim- 
ited by  aggregate  ceilings  for  the  5-year 
period  July  1,  1960,  to  June  30,  1965,  of  $75 
million  for  grants  to  schools  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  and  public  health,  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  schools  of  dentistry. 

The  proposed  Advisory  CouncU  on  Med- 
ical Teaching  Facilities  would  be  separate 
from  the  existing  Advisory  Council  on 
Health  Research  Facilities,  which  would  con- 
tinue to  exercise  its  present  functions  in 
relation  to  grant  applications  for  research 
construction  made  under  part  A.  The  new 
CouncU  would  exercise  advisory  duties  with 
respect  to  grant  applications  for  aid  in 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities,  the 
preparation  of  regulations,  and  other  pol- 
icy matters  arising  in  the  administration  of 
part  B.  It  would  Include  persons  selected 
from  among  leading  authorities  In  higher 
education  generaUy,  and  at  least  four  of 
them  wotUd  have  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned with  training  In  medicine,  dentistry, 
osteopathy,  or  the  public  health  profes- 
sions. 

Experience  with  the  HlU-Burton  program, 
and  over  3  years  of  experience  under  the 
research  construction  grant  program,  have 
clearly  Indicated  the  value  of  a  Federal  con- 
struction grant  as  a  stimulus  for  badly 
needed  construction.  We  can,  therefore, 
confidently  expect  that  a  temporso-y  grant 
program  to  assist  In  the  construction  and 
expansion  of  teaching  faculties  at  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  and  pub- 
lic health  wlU  be  equaUy  effective  in  en- 
couraging the  construction  required  to  meet 
the  essential  needs  for  physical  plant  ade- 
quate to  the  training  responsibilities  of  these 
institutions.  Our  requirements  for  addi- 
tional numbers  of  physicians,  dentists,  med- 
ical scientists,  and  professional  public  health 
workers  have  been  repeatedly  documented. 
They  are  needed  as  practitioners,  research 
workers,  and  teachers,  and  to  staff  public 
and  voluntary  programs  in  health  fields. 
Maintenance  of  present  physician-popula- 
tion ratios  can  be  accepted  as  a  minimum 
goal  for  training  in  medicine.  The  most 
recent  estimate  of  the  number  of  additional 
graduates  required  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose was  made  by  a  group  of  consultants 
called  together  by  the  Stirgeon  General  of 
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the  Public  Health  Service.  This  consultant 
group  concluded  that  to  maintain  this  ratio 
we  will  need  an  expansion  of  medical  school 
capacity  to  some  11.000  graduates  a  year 
by  1975.  an  Increase  of  3.600  over  the  pres- 
ent output. 

The  availability  of  asslitanrff  for  the  con- 
struction of  teaching  facilities  will  not  only 
increase  the  schools'  capacity  to  train  the 
additional  niunbers  of  professional  health 
personnel  that  we  need.  It  will  also,  we 
are  convinced,  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
institutional  planning — a  flexibility  needed 
by  the  schools  In  cffder  to  achieve  a  desir- 
able balance  between  their  research  and 
teaching  functions. 

The  proposal  we  are  recommending  would, 
moreover,  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
encouraging  State  (and  interstate)  partici- 
pation in  a  cooperative  effort  to  plan  for 
and  provide  the  necessary  expansion  of  train- 
ing capacity.  State  participation  in  the 
planning  processes  should  stimulate  greater 
recognition  of  responsibility  for  sharing  In 
construction  costs  and  for  continued  oper- 
ation of  these  schools  at  an  effective  level. 
It  would  also  increase  general  awareness 
of  the  need  for  more  student  places  and 
of  the  construction  and  support  problems  of 
the  schools,  and  thus  stimulate  further  pri- 
vate efforts. 

PaOJICT     GRANTS     FOB     GRADUATB     xaAININC     IN 
PUBUC  HS&LTB 

Title  in  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill  would 
amend  part  A  of  title  HI  of  the  PHS  Act  to 
add  a  new  section  308  to  provide  a  5-ycar 
program  of  Federal  project  grants  to 
strengthen  and  expand  graduate  public 
health  training  In  schools  of  public  health 
and  In  those  schools  of  nursing  and  engi- 
neering that  provide  postbaccalaiireate  train- 
ing for  public  health  nurses  and  engineers. 

The  proposed  new  section  308  would  au- 
thorize appropriation  of  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine  for  each  fiscal  year, 
for  the  5-year  period  beginning  July  1.  19«0, 
and  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  would  delete, 
effective  July  1,  1960,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 314(c)  (2)  authorizing  grants  to  schools 
of  public  health,  which  under  the  terms  of 
current  legislation,  will  expire  June  30,  1960. 
The  new  project  grant  authority  we  are  rec- 
ommending would  permit  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  approve  a  project  grant  for  periods 
beyond  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  project 
was  submitted,  thus  assuring  full  Federal 
financing  during  the  life  of  the  project.  This 
provision  will  make  It  possible  for  the  re- 
cipient schools  to  plan  and  undertake  proj- 
ects to  strengthen  their  programs  of  basic 
training  and  improve  and  enrich  their  cur- 
rlcxilums,  with  confidence  that  the  project 
will  have  the  continuity  necessary  to  a  reali- 
zation of  Its  full  potential  for  upgrading 
training  program  content,  methods,  and  pro- 
cedures. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  strengthening, 
increasing,  and  Improving  the  teaching  pro- 
grams providing  graduate  public  health 
training  in  this  country.  A  recent  survey 
disclosed  that  more  than  20,000  professional 
personnel  now  employed  in  public  health 
agencies  do  not  have  the  public  health  train- 
ing they  need  to  provide  the  public  health 
protection  for  people  which  Is  possible  In 
the  context  of  today's  technological  develop- 
ments. In  addition,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  more  than  2,500  vacancies  in  profes- 
sional positions  due  to  lack  of  trained  per- 
sonnel to  fill  them.  P\irthermore,  it  was 
estimated  that,  because  of  program  expan- 
sion and  population  growth,  an  additional 
6.000  trained  personnel  will  be  needed  by 
1964  to  fill  new  positions. 

These  numerical  findings  of  tralnli^  needs 
clearly  Indicate  that  the  graduate  public 
health  training  programs  must  be  expanded 
and    improved    to    prepare    personnel    more 


adequately,  and  in  greater  numbers,  if  we 
are  t)  meet  the  stafing  needs  of  new  and 
emer  (ing  public  health  programs.  These 
new  uid  expanded  public  health  activities 
inclupe  such  programs  as  those  for  chronic 
and  aging,  radiological  health,  acci- 
areventlon,  rehabilitation,  cancer,  heart, 
mental  health.  Successful  inaugura- 
ezpanslon,  and  operation  of  these  and 
programs  of  the  future  will  depend  on 
measure  on  the  availability  of  gradu- 
pjublic  health  training  programs  to  pre- 
>ersonnel  for  optimum  effective  service, 
believe  that  this  problem  is  one  that 
Federal  financial  assistance  and 
luch  assistance  can  be  most  approprl- 
provlded  through  a  program  ot  project 
The  project  grant  technique  has 
successful  In  a  variety  of  other  train- 
programs,  as  well  as  in  our  research  grant 
It  is  the  technique  which  most 
assures  that  funds  will  be  directed 
growth  and  improvement. 
Minted  out  above,  the  current  author- 
for  assistance  to  schools  of  public 
will  expire  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
enactment  of  the  authorizing  legisla- 
the  new  program  proposed  in  title  III 
enclosed  draft  bill  Is  therefore  of  great 
Importance. 
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OF  LOANS  FOE  CONSTaUCTIOH  OF 
GaG|DP  PRACTICE  MSDICAL  OB  DENTAL  FACILI- 
TICl 

Tit  e  IV  of  the  draft  bill  proposes  a  new 
progrim  activity  to  encourage  the  develop- 
of  group  practice.  There  is  increasing 
of  the  value  of  physicians  work- 
together  as  a  group  In  bringing  more  corn- 
services  to  the  patient.  By  sharing 
facilities,  equipment,  and  records  on 
a  partnership  basis,  there  are  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  medical  specialists  and  general 
tiers  to  combine  their  diverse  skills 
in  trfeating  the  medical  needs  of  the  whole 
patic  it  rather  than  any  one  specialized  cat- 
of  Illness.  While  recognizing  the  con- 
tinulhg.  predominant  role  of  the  solo  med- 
]  tractltloner  In  providing  medical  care, 
I  apartment  wishes  to  reduce  the  flnan- 
barrlers  experienced  by  many  physl- 
who  are  Interested  In  Initiating  group 
ce.  Also,  since  groups  offering  pre- 
plans would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
under  this  title,  the  program  would 
stimiilate  the  growth  of  private,  voluntary 
providing  comprehensive  coverage  of 
the  cbets  of  medical  care. 

Tllie  IV  therefore  provides  the  statutory 
for  a  debt-service  guarantee  pro- 
to  aid  In  financing   the  cost  of   con- 
struction of  group  practice  medical  or  dental 
lacllltles.     The  Surgeon  General  would 
aqthorlzed  during  the  6  fiscal  year  period 
July  1.  1960,  to  June  30,  1965,  to  guar- 
xrnder  certain  clrc\unstances,  payment 
pr^iclpal  and  interest  on  debts  incurred 
construction  of  such  facilities  when- 
he  borrower  is  unable  to  meet  his  obli- 
By  placing  the  credit  of  the  Federal 
behind  groups  planning  to  build 
facilities,   the  risk  to  the  Institution 
the    construction    loan    Is    reduced, 
lenders,  therefore,  should  be  able  to  offer 
terms  with  regard  to  the  amotint 
loan,  the  interest  rate  charged,  and 
4uratIon  of  the  loan.    Since  a  fee  col- 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  guar- 
each  loan  would  be  used  to  cover 
of   administration  and   to   meet   pay- 
in  the  event  of  default,  the  program 
be    self-financing    and    involve    no 
subsidy, 
aggregate  amount  of  guaranteed  in- 
outstanding    at    any    one    time 
be   limited   to   $30  million,   or   such 
amount  as  may   be  specified   in   an- 
appropriation  acts,  and  loans  with  ma- 
es  of  more  than  30  years  would   not 
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qualify  for  gxiarantees.  A  revolving  fund 
woiild  be  established,  to  be  used  by  the 
Surgeon  General  to  finance  the  costs.  In- 
cluding administrative  expenses,  involved  in 
carrying  out  the  debt  service  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  Surgeon  General  would  prepare 
an  annual  budget  in  accordance  with  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  and 
maintain  accounts  for  auditing  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  in  the  case  of  com- 
mercial transactions,  also  in  accordance  with 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act. 
(Other  technical  details  of  this  proposal  are 
explained  more  fully  in  the  enclosed  analy- 
sis of  tiUe  IV  of  the  draft  bill.) 

We  believe  this  proposal  will  provide  a  fi- 
nancially sound  and  desirable  way  of  stimu- 
lating the  formation  of  more  group  practice 
units.  That  there  is  growing  recognition  of 
values  of  this  type  of  organization  for  the 
provision  of  medical  and  dental  care  is  ap- 
parent from  the  numbers  of  such  groups 
that  have  been  established  In  recent  years. 

Together,  the  four  titles  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bin  present  a  proposal  that  would 
greatly  facilitate  and  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  the  physical  plant,  the  expanded 
supplies  of  professionally  trained  personnel, 
and  the  Improved  planning  and  organiza- 
tion, for  both  facilities  and  services,  that  are 
greatly  needed  if  we  are  to  make  available 
to  the  jjeople  In  this  country  the  public 
health  protective  services  and  the  individual 
health  and  medical  care  that  our  contem- 
porary ways  of  living  call  for. 

Separate  analyses  of  titles  I,  n.  and  IV  of 
the  draft  bill  are  enclosed. 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  801,  84th 
Congress,  there  Is  enclosed  a  statement  of 
cost  estimates  and  personnel  requirements 
(identified  separately  by  titles  of  the  bill) 
that  would  be  entailed  by  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 

We  would  appreciate  your  referral  of  the 
enclosed  draft  bill  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advLses  that  en- 
actment of  this  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  S.  Flemminc, 

Secretar]/. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT,  RELATINQ  TO  EXTEN- 
SION OP  TIME  FOR  SERVICE  ON 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  302(1)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  ex- 
tend the  period  of  time  for  which  indi- 
viduals may  serve  as  members  of  advi- 
sory committees  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  requesting 
the  proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  iHll  (S.  3683)  to  amend  section 
302(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  extend  the  period  of  time  for 
which  individuals  may  serve  as  members 
of  advisory  committees  appointed  by  the 
Administrator,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 
Is  as  follows: 

Fedexal  Aviation  Agemct, 
Waahington.  D.C..  June  9.  I960. 

Hon.  RICHAXD  M.  NiXOK. 

President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mx.  Pxxsident:  It  Is  requested  that 
tlie  attached  proposed  bill  be  Introduced  In 
the  Senate  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

•  To  amend  section  302(1)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  for  which  individuals  may  serve  as 
members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
by  the  Administrator." 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
with  greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  experts 
and  consultants.  In  particular,  this  bill,  if 
enacted,  would  enable  the  employment  of 
consultants  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  diem  for 
a  maximum  i-year  period.  Under  existing 
law  the  Agency  is  handicapped  by  section 
302(i)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  (Public 
Law  85-726,  sec.  302(1),  49  U.S.C.  1343 
(gi).  which  limits  the  Agency  s  use  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  a  period  less  than 
100  days  in  any  calendar  year. 

While  this  section  (302(1)  of  the  Federal 
.^vlation  Act)  endeavors  to  confer  the  bene- 
nts  of  Fcction  15  of  the  Admlulfitrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  which 
authorizes  the  employment  of  experts  and 
consultanUs.  and  which  permits  compensa- 
tion of  surh  individuals  at  a  .statutory  rat^e, 
it  also  limits  their  employment  to  100  days 
in  deroe:ati(  a  of  the  same  ba.<;lc  authority  i  5 
use.  55a).  which  permits  temporary  or  in- 
termittent employment  for  a  1-year  period. 

The  work  program  of  the  Agency,  by  its 
very  nature,  embraces  projects  requiring  um- 
porary  and  intermittent  services  for  periods 
totaling  more  than  100  days  and  perhaps  as 
I'lug  as  1  year.  For  this  reason,  we  strongly 
urge  enactment  of  this  legislation 

Tlie    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
nilstion  of  this  draft  bill  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely. 

E    R.  Quesada, 

AdTiinist^ator. 


PURCHASING -POWER      BONDS      TO 
PROTECT   AGAINST   INFLATION 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  ClarkI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph]  , 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  assist  individuals  to  obtain  re- 
tirement benefits  protected  against  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  prmted  in  Uie 
Record  a  statement,  prepared  by  me,  re- 
lating to  the  bill,  together  with  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  analysis  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3684)  to  assist  individuals 
to  obtain  retirement  benefits  protected 
against  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing by  providing  for  the  issuance  by 
the  Treasury  of  a  new  series  of  bonds 
containing  adjustments,  under  certain 
conditions,  In  maturity  and  redemption 
values  to  compensate  for  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  individuals  and  eligible  insti- 
tutions, introduced  by  Mr.  McNamara 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Ran- 


dolph), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

The  statement  and  analysis  presented 
by  Mr.  McNamara  are  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  McNamara 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  basic  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  membership 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the 
Aged  and  Aging,  I  wish  to  Introduce  today 
a  bill  that  attempts  to  meet — In  large  meas- 
ure— -the  problem  of  retirement  Income  of 
the  increasing  numbers  of  aged  citizens  In 
our  country.  It  is  a  bill  that  would  author- 
ize the  U.S.  Treasury  to  Issue,  for  retire- 
ment purposes  only,  a  constant  purchasing 
power  bond. 

While  references  to  the  Idea  have  been 
made  many  times  before,  over  the  past  50 
years  or  more,  and  In  various  congressional 
studies  and  reports,  this  Is  the  first  time — 
I  believe — that  a  serious  proj)osal  along 
these  lines  has  ever  been  actually  introduced 
as  a  piece  of  legislation.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  statistics  on  the  pitifully  low  Incomes 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  retired  men  and 
women . 

In  its  report  of  February  1960.  the  sub- 
committee majority  said  as  follows: 

"While  wage  increases  provide  protection 
against  cost-of-living  rises  during  tlie  work 
life  of  men  and  women,  pension  plans  ordi- 
narily do  not.  It  hiiS  been  prciposed  that 
buch  protection  could  be  provided  through 
Government  action  by  Issuing  Government 
bonds,  redeemable  at  an  amount  adjusted 
to  account  for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
By  investing  in  such  txjnds.  pension  funds 
and  retirement  annuity  companies  would  be 
able  to  adjust  pension  benefits  to  increases 
in  living  costs.  Further,  individuals  could 
purchase  such  bonds  for  retirement  pur- 
poses." 

This  bill  iP  designed  to  remedy  certain 
phortconiings  of  our  present  financial  struc- 
ture in  its  effects  upon  the  retirement  In- 
c.ime  of  aged  citizcas. 

Neither  social  security  nor  private  pen- 
tu.in  plans  antomutically  provide  adecjuate 
protect!  m    agninEt    cost-of-living    increases. 

The  bill  would  authorise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea-'^ury  to  issue  bonds  with  a  purchas- 
ing pxDwer  guarantee — that  is,  bonds  whose 
face  value  would  be  adjusted  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The.-^c  bonds  wotild  be  Issued  to  individuals 
anfl  eligible  Institutions  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  in.':ure  that  the  benefits  derived  from 
their  cost-of-living  clause  could  accrue  only 
if  used  for  retirement  purposes,  either  by 
individual  retirees  or  by  administrators  of 
pen.';!on  fimds.  Bonds  redeemed  before  a 
stipulated  time  or  age  would  carry  only  a 
given  interest  rate,  and  not  the  purchasing 
power  protection. 

A.S  a  secondary,  but  equally  Important  re- 
sult, the  issuance  of  such  purchasing  power 
bonds  would  have  the  much  desired  effect 
of  increasing  the  sales  and.^or  the  holding 
of  Treasury  savings  bonds.  Redemptions 
of  savings  bonds  before  maturity  have  been 
a  source  of  major  concern  which  deserves 
government.Tl  action. 

Price  fluctuations  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  economic  well-being  of  every 
citizen,  but  particularly  for  retired  persons. 
Traditionally,  people  save — and  are  expected 
to  save — to  assure  themselves  a  decent,  com- 
fortable old  age.  When  people  save  for  their 
retirement,  their  primary  concern  Is  the  se- 
curity of  their  savings.  They  want  to  have 
their  money  available  when  they  need  it — at 
the  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  their  re- 
tirement. Consequently,  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, people  want  savings  Instruments  that 
are  free  from  risk. 

Bonds,  particularly  Government  bonds, 
have  long   been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 


best  means  of  saving  for  retirement  pur- 
poses, since  they  have  a  fixed  monetary  value 
which  is  not  Influenced  by  economic  trends, 
by  speculation,  or  by  other  sources  of  in- 
stability In  our  economic  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, at  times  when  Inflation  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern,  pe<^le  shy  away  from  In- 
vesting in  bonds,  as  the  danger  of  Inflation 
removes  that  most  important  characteristic 
of  all  bonds — their  rlsklessness. 

With  the  weakening  of  bonds  as  a  form  of 
rlskless  Investment  In  times  of  Inflationary 
expectations,  a  great  segment  of  the  saving 
public,  especially  the  small,  unsophisticated 
Investor  saving  for  his  old  age,  Is  deprived  of 
the  only  form  of  Investment  which  he  can 
understand,  and  with  which  he  can  cope  in 
terms  of  his  dally  life  and  future  expecta- 
tions. The  result  is  a  reduced  Inclination 
to  save  for  old  age,  and  increased  economic 
Insecurity  in  old  age. 

In  modern  industrial  society,  the  btirden 
of  providing  for  retirement  does  not,  of 
course,  rest  solely  on  the  availability  of 
avenues  for  private  Individual  saving.  We 
do  have  governmental  and  private  pension 
plans,  designed  to  assure  a  decent  standard 
of  living  to  an  increasing  number  of  our 
retired  citizens.  But  In  an  age  of  Inflation- 
ary fears,  and  fluctuating  prices,  a  guarantee 
of  a  fixed  monetary  income  upon  retirement 
Is  not  sufficient. 

Tliere  is  legitimate  fear  that,  however 
proral.=ing  a  given  retirement  plan  may  look 
on  paper,  in  reality  it  may  be  less  than 
adequate,  if  the  inflation  of  the  Intervening 
years  eats  away  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
promised  annuity. 

This  fear  Is  the  basis  for  the  repeated  at- 
tempts to  write  into  pension  contracts 
clauses  that  would  tie  the  amount  of  an- 
nuities to  the  fluctuating  price  level.  The 
reason  for  a  lack  of  any  appreciable  succes.': 
in  this  direction  Is  the  contention  of  man- 
agement that  no  actuarially  sound  pension 
plan  could  provide  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  pensions  in  the  absence  of  proven 
ways  of  guaranteeing;  cost-of-living  protec- 
tion to  the  pension  funds  themselves. 

Undoubtedly,  management  would  take  a 
much  more  favorable  view  of  cost-of-living 
provisions  in  pension  contracts,  if  pension 
funds  could  be  invested  In  a  way  that 
would  protect  them  from  the  erosion  of  in- 
flation. The  traditional  practice  of  Invest- 
ing these  funds  In  fixed-return  Investments — • 
bonds — ^provides  no  such  security  any 
more;  In  fact,  with  the  inflationary  psychol- 
ogy during  recent  years,  pension-fund  port- 
folio managers  have  deserted  the  bond  mar- 
ket to  a  considerable  extent  and  entered 
the  stock  market— not  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  find  means  to  provide  cost-of-living 
protection  to  their  beneficiaries,  but  simply 
to  enable  the  funds  to  keep  paying  their 
fixed  pension  obligations. 

There  are  definite  limits  to  the  investing 
of  pension  fund  moneys  In  stocks.  In  fact, 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  whole  prac- 
tice Is  at  all  sound,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  Investing  takes  place  in  really  blue 
chip  stocks.  Consequently,  it  is  not  only  the 
individual  saver  who  has  been  deprived  by 
inflationary  expectations  of  his  major  avenue 
for  saving,  but  also  the  employee  who  has 
placed  his  faith  in  the  Industrial  organiza- 
tion for  which  he  has  worked  for  many 
years,  If  not  a  lifetime.  He  is  denied  the 
prospect  of  maintaining  a  decent  standard 
of  living  in  his  retirement  years  by  the  in- 
ability of  pension  funds  to  protect  him  from 
the  erosion  of  his  pension's  purchasing 
power. 

An  Inflation-proof  pension  bond  Issued  by 
the  Treasury  would  increase  the  Incentive  of 
individuals  to  save  for  old  age,  either  on  his 
own  part  or  through  a  labor-management 
pension  plan. 
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Even  tliough  the  Idea  of  a  purchasing- 
power  bond  is  an  old  one,  no  so-lous  effort 
has  ever  been  made  In  tbla  country  to  intro- 
duce It.  One  of  the  major  reasons  for  this 
Is  the  oft-repeated  fear  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  issue  a  purchasing-power 
bond  without  publicly  admitting  Its  inabil- 
ity to  cope  with  Inflation  and,  consequently, 
without  undermining  the  confidence  of  the 
public  In  the  currency. 

No  one  denies  that  psychology — confi- 
dence— plays  a  very  lmp<H:tant  role  in  eco- 
nomic, and  especially  in  monetary,  matters. 
But  the  lessons  of  the  past  several  years 
should  be  sufficient  proof  that  psychology 
alone  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  pres- 
ence, or  absence,  of  inflation.  Official  at- 
tempts to  exercise  Inflation  by  repeated  and 
ceremonial  professions  of  abhorrence  have 
failed  completely,  and  it  is  now  time  to 
realize  what  has  really  been  obvious  all 
alon^ — that  inflation  Is  caused,  above  all, 
by  fundamental  factc«-B  operating  in  our 
complex  economy. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  introduction  of  purchasing  power 
bonds,  if  done  on  a  relatively  modest  scale 
and  with  appropriate  janidence,  would  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  public  confldence.  On 
the  contrary,  to  the  extent  that  they  would 
Induce  Individuals  to  save  more,  they  might 
even  have  a  dampening  effect  on  inflationary 
tendencies  underlying  the  economy.  Even 
if  we  were  to  have  further  inflation  In  the 
future,  the  extra  cost  Incurred  by  the  Treas- 
\iry  through  adjustments  in  the  face  value 
of  these  bonds  would  be  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  real  benefits  to  the 
economy  derived  from  the  ability  of  pen- 
sioners to  maintain  their  purchasing  power 
in  times  of  inflation.  This,  in  turn,  would 
reduce  the  burden  on  public  assistance 
agencies. 

As  the  staff  report  on  emplo3rment, 
growth,  and  price  level,  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  said  recently: 

"On  balance,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
the  view  that  it  Is  a  proper  function  of  the 
Government  to  provide  the  small,  unsophis- 
ticated investor  with  a  form  of  investment 
which  contains  protection  against  the  ero- 
sion of  his  wealth  through  inflation." 

The  same  can  be  said,  no  doubt,  about 
IH-ovlding  the  same  protection  for  Institu- 
tions that  take  care  of  the  retirement  years 
of  the  same  honest,  unsophisticated  small 
man — the  pensioner  of  our  Industrial  and 
commercial  corporations. 

In  the  subcommittee  report  of  last  Feb- 
ruary, we  pointed  out  that  the  emergence  of 
an  aged  population  on  the  scale  we  now 
have  and  will  have  In  the  future  calls  for 
new  ideas  and  preparation  today  for  the  even 
greater  scope  of  the  Issue  In  generations  to 
come — even  in  this  centvu-y.  While  most  of 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations  bear  on 
the  well-being  of  today's  senior  citizens,  this 
particular  bill  has  far-reaching  potential 
beneficial  provisions  for  the  retirees  of  the 
next  generation  and  beyond. 

Favorable    Comments    bt    Economists    and 

ACTUAEIES  on  PRrNCIPLK  CW"  CONSTANT  PtJK- 

CHASiNG  Power  Bonds 

Milton  FYledman.  University  of  Chicago: 
"I  strongly  favor  the  issuance  of  a  purchas- 
ing-power bond  on  two  grounds:  (a)  It 
would  provide  a  means  for  lower  and 
middle-Income  groups  to  protect  their  capi- 
tal against  the  ravages  of  Inflation:  (b)  It 
would  permit  the  Treasury  to  sell  bonds 
without  engaging  In  advertising  and  pro- 
motion that  at  best  Is  highly  misleading, 
at  worst,  close  to  being  downright  immoral. 
The  Issuance  of  purchasing-power  bonds 
might  increase  voluntary  savings  because 
they  would  be  more  attractive  than  existing 
means  of  investing  savings  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public.    An  additional  minor  advantage 
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It  might  make  the  Treasury  place 
emphasis  on  the  important  problem 
preventing  inflation." 

Dsniel  K.  Andrews,  College  of  Commerce, 
nnl\|erslty   of   Dlinols,    Navy   Pier    Campus: 
funds  and  other  institutional  In- 
would   be  attracted   to  such   bonds, 
companies  might  use  them  as  a 
for  offering  annuities  more  reliable  In 
prot^tlng  purchasing  power  to  the  holder 
present-day  'variable  annuities'  which 
fluctbate   in   dollar   amount   only   with   the 
and    downs    of   the   stock   market,    not 
with  the  cost  of  living,  savings, 
•etlrement  plans  could  be  protected  with 
greater  certainty." 
R^ph  H.  Blodgett,  University  of  Florida: 
issuance  of  bonds,  the  value  of  which 
woulU  be  guaranteed  in  terms  of  purchasing 
,  Is  one  thing  about  which  I  am  en- 
Interest   rates    on    Government 
would  not  have  to  be  raised.    People 
woulp  buy  bonds  even  at  low  interest  rates  If 
were  given  security  as  to  the  purchas- 
I^wer  of  their  principal." 

R.    Rolph,    University    of    California, 

:    "I   am    a   strong  advocate   of   the 

of  Government  securities  which  are 

as  to  purchasing  power.     There 

I  Teat  need  In  this  country  for  a  security 

the  average  investor  could  buy  and 

o   protect   himself   from   losses   in   real 

A  beginning  could  be  made  by  the 

of  annuities  redeemable  only  upon 

(iwner  reaching  a  certain  age." 

Goode,  Brookings  Institution: 
cjonstant -purchasing-power  bond  would 
an  Important  social  function  in  allow- 
^vers  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
)f  Inflation  and  would  be  an  especially 
attractive  form  In  which  to  hold  long-term 
savings  for  old  age.  At  the  present  time. 
IndlAildMal  savers,  pensions  funds,  and  other 
inve«  tors  can  obtain  a  measure  of  protection 
agaliist  Inflation  by  buying  equities,  but 
investments  are  subject  to  other  risks 
whlcji  many  savers  may  not  wish  to  assume." 


A^  ALTSIS 


OF  THE  McNamara  Puhchasing- 

POWEK-BOND    Bn-L 


Se<  tion  1  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  section, 
secti(  in  26,  to  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

Su  jsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  author- 
izes s  nd  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  issue  purchasing  power  bonds  subject,  un- 
less otherwise  provided  for  In  the  bill,  to  the 
provl  sions  of  existing  law. 

Su  wection  (b)  deflnes  the  pension  and 
profli -sharing  plans,  and  the  institutions 
whlcli  are  eligible  to  purchase  the  bonds,  and 
requires  that,  in  case  of  profit-sharing  and 
n  plans,  iperlodlcal  adjustments  be 
in  the  pald-out  benefits  for  the  pur- 
of  compensating  for  increases  In  the 
)f  living. 
Su  )section  (c)  states  that  the  bonds  to  be 
issuei  i — 

1.  :  iJay    be    interest-bearing    (coupon)    or 
disco  jnt  tjrpe,  or  a  combination  of  the  two. 
lihall  matiu-e  In  20  years, 
toy  be  redeemed  before  maturity. 
I  Shall  bear  Interest  rates  identical  with 
gplng  rate  of  Interest  on  ordinary  savings 


Their  denominations  shall  be  geared  to 
n  eeds  of  the  purchasing  individuals  and 


2. 
3. 

4. 
the 
bond  I 

5 
the 
instlllutlons. 

6.  Irlay  be  retained  after  maturity. 

7.  I  Shall  be  nontransferable. 

8.  ]A&y  be  purchased  only  by  or  for  Indi- 
viduals and  eligible  Institutions. 

Subsection  (d)  limits  the  amount  of  pur- 
chasi  ig  power  bonds  that  may  be  purchased 
by  individuals  to  $10,000  annually,  and  the 
total  foldings  of  Individuals  to  $60,000  (both 
figure  B  computed  on  the  basis  of  purchase 
price j;   It  also  limits  the  purchase  by,  and 


holdings  of,  eligible  institutions  to  amounts 
required  to  back  their  obligations  under  the 
pension  and  profit-sharing  plans  under  their 
management. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  for  the  calculation 
of  the  cost-of-living  adjustments  In  the  face 
value  of  the  bonds;  It  also  specifies  that  such 
adjustments  are  to  be  made  In  case  of  indi- 
vidual holders  only  If  the  holders  have  either 
reached  the  age  of  60  or  have  become  perma- 
nently disabled,  and  In  case  of  institutions 
only  If  the  bonds  are  held  to  maturity  or,  if 
redeemed  before  maturity,  if  such  redemp- 
tion is  necessary  to  enable  the  Institutions 
to  meet  their  obligations  under  the  plans 
under  their  management. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  states  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  calculating  the  statutory  debit  limit, 
the  face  amount  of  the  bonds — before  cost- 
of-living  adjustments — shall  be  considered 
the  amount  outstanding. 


RECESS  APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  May  5, 
1959,  the  Senate  debated  and  consented 
to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Justice  Potter 
Stewart  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart  had  taken  his  seat 
on  the  Court  imder  an  appointment  by 
the  President  on  October  14,  1958.  He 
had  participated  in  decisions  of  the 
Court  from  that  date,  was  acting  as 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Court  when 
he  testified  April  9  and  April  14,  1959, 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  was  sitting  as  an  Associate  Justice 
when  the  Senate  advised  and  consented 
on  May  5,  1959. 

When  the  Senate  debated  this  nomi- 
nation. I  described  the  concern  and 
problem  of  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  who  must  pass  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
when  the  nominee  is  sitting  on  that 
Court. 

It  is  diflflcult  to  criticize  or  cwnment 
on  problems  of  this  natui^  at  the  time 
there  is  an  actual  nomination  pending 
before  the  Senate  because  the  general 
proposition  then  becomes  inseparable 
from  the  individual,  no  matter  how 
worthy.  So  in  the  year  since  that  debate 
I  have  given  thought  to  what  course  the 
Senate  could  follow  to  avoid,  as  far  as  is 
constitutionally  possible,  the  difficulties 
faced  when  it  must  act  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  Justice  who,  under  a  recess  ap- 
pointment, has  been  and  is  participating 
in  the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  history  of  recess  or  interim  ap- 
I>ointments  to  the  High  Bench  is  inter- 
esting. Fifteen  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  given  recess  appoint- 
ments and  were  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  But  for  more  than  100 
years  prior  to  the  recess  appointment  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  1953,  no  recess 
appointee  ever  took  his  seat  on  the  Court 
befores  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  And  only  twice  prior  to  that 
did  an  interim  appointee  take  his  seat 
on  the  Court  before  confirmation.  FV)r 
52  years,  no  recess  appointments  were 
made  at  all.  Since  the  breaking  of  a 
century's  precedent  in  the  case  of  Chief 
Justice   Warren,   there  have  been  two 
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more  instances.  Justice  Brennan  and 
Justice  Stewart,  where  an  interim  ap- 
pointee has  taken  his  seat  on  the  Court 
before  confirmation. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
who  have  far  more  service  than  I  in  the 
Senate  and  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  have  expressed  the  very  real 
difficulties  of  fulfilling  the  constitution- 
al responsibilities  placed  on  Members  of 
the  Senate  when  they  must  interrogate 
and  consider  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominees  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  the 
time  they  are  sitting  on  the  bench. 

The  86th  Congress  approaches  its 
close.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the 
presidential  election  in  November,  a  new 
administration  will  take  office.  None  of 
us  knows  which  political  party  will  di- 
rect that  administration.  I  suggest  this 
is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  record  its  extreme  reluctance  to 
see  recess  appointments  made  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  its  opposition  to  a  re- 
cess appointee  taking  his  seat  on  the 
Court  until  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  I  submit  today  would 
record  this  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  confirmation  proceedings  of 
Justice  Potter  Stewart.  I  felt  a  consid- 
erable handicap  in  questioning  the  nomi- 
nee when  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  a  restraint  in  the  debate 
during  the  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Senate.  I  believe  others 
.suffered  this  same  limitation  as  we 
.sought  to  discharge  our  constitutional 
duty.  This  in  no  way  should  be  taken 
to  indicate  that  I  believed  Justice  Stew- 
art other  than  completely  qualified,  and 
he  has  fulfilled  his  responsibilities  sub- 
sequently with  great  ability. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  there 
would  seem  to  be  three  very  serious 
questions  which  argue  against  recess  ap- 
ix)intments : 

First,  there  is  the  knowledge  by  the 
Justice  that  his  decisions  made  prior  to 
Senate  scrutiny  of  his  app>ointment 
could — indeed,  almost  must— come  im- 
der study  and  be  factors  in  the  Senate's 
consideration.  This  in  turn  may  sug- 
vest  pressures  on  the  nominee  surely  not 
m  accord  with  objective  Justice  for  all 
involved. 

Second,  the  Justice  serving  imder  re- 
cess appointment  Is  not  exempt  from  the 
possibility  that  he  would  be  removed  by 
ths  President  from  his  recess  post  and 
replaced  by  another  nominee,  and  thus 
necessarily  lacks  the  independence  with 
which  we  seek  to  invest  our  Federal 
judges. 

Finally,  the  very  opposite  of  the  first 
and  second  points  Is  possible:  not  want- 
ing to  appear  to  decide  a  case  in  a  man- 
ner that  might  be  misinterpreted  as  re- 
sulting from  the  timing  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  Justice  bends  over  backward  to 
prove  independence  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  President  and  a  litigant  may 
suffer. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Senate 
resolution  I  submit  seems  to  be  a  direct 
and  proper  action.  Hopefully,  the  next 
President,  in  all  but  the  most  excep- 
tional circumstances,  will  refrain  from 
making  such  recess  appointments.    I  be- 


lieve adoption  by  the  Senate  of  this 
resolution  would  clearly  advise  the 
President,  whoever  he  is,  that  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate.  My  regret  is  that 
I  did  not  submit  the  resolution  earlier. 
But  a  few  weeks  of  the  session  remain, 
with  much  of  importance  and  priority  to 
be  considered.  I  will  understand  if  time 
for  action  on  this  matter  should  not  be 
found.  However,  especially  since  it  af- 
fects the  whole  country  and  not  one 
State  or  region,  the  leadership  may  be 
able  to  bring  it  to  decision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Senate  resolution  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks,  together  with 
an  article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  7, 
1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred,  and.  under  the  nile,  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record;  and,  without 
objection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  334)  opposing 
the  making  of  recess  appointments  to 
the  Supreme  Court  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Resolution  334 

Whereas  the  governmental  power  of  the 
United  States  has  been  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  to  three  coequal  branches,  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial; 
and 

Whereas  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  vested  primarily  in  one  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  and 

Whereas  a  Jvistlce  of  that  Court  may  serve 
for  life  after  he  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to  his  office; 
and 

Whereas  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  giving  or  with- 
holding Its  advice  and  consent  to  such  ap- 
pointments are  most  serious  and  most  solemn 
and  should  be  exercised  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  any  pressures  which  are  inimical 
to  due  deliberation:  and 

Whereas  the  nomination  of  a  person  to  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  should  be  considered  only  in 
the  light  of  the  qualifications  the  person 
brings  to  the  threshold  of  the  office;  and, 

Whereas  our  Constitution  recognizes  and 
all  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  that  Jtis- 
tice  Is  best  served  and  most  likely  to  be 
achieved  when  cases  are  heard  by  Judges 
whose  tenure  is  in  nowise  dependent  upon 
their  decisions  in  particular   cases;    and 

Whereas  there  has  from  time  to  time  been 
public  speculation  on  the  Independence  of 
a  Justice  who  sits  In  judgment  upon  cases 
prior  to  his  confirmation  by  this  body,  which 
speculation,  however  ill  founded.  Is  distress- 
ing to  the  Court,  to  the  Justice,  to  the  liti- 
gants and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  making  of  recess  appointments 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  though  authorized 
by  the  Constitution,  is  not  wholly  consistent 
with  the  best  Interests  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  nominee  who  may  be  Involved,  the  liti- 
gants before  the  Court,  nor  Indeed  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  ap- 
pointments, therefore,  should  be  avoided  ex- 
cept under  most  unusual  and  urgent  circxim- 
stances.  And,  in  all  cases,  such  appointee 
should  not  take  his  seat  on  the  Court  until 
the  Senate  has  advised  and  consented  to  the 
nomination. 


The  article  presented  by  Mr.  Hart  is 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York   Times,   May  7,   19591 

Judicial  Appointments  in  the  Absence  of 

THE  Senate 

(By  Arthior  Krock) 

Washington,  May  6. — In  the  Senate  debate 
that  preceded  the  vote  which  confirmed  the 
President's  recess  appointment  last  fall  of 
Potter  Stewart  to  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
whose  decisions,  however,  he  has  been  par- 
ticipating as  an  unconfirmed  Judge,  this 
administration's  practice  of  creating  such  a 
dubious  situation  was  critically  reviewed. 
The  prevailing  Judgment  was  expressed  as 
follows  by  Senator  Haxt,  of  Michigan: 

"Interim  appointments  to  the  Court  are 
most  unfortunate  and  should  be  avoided  ex- 
cept in  the  moet  extreme  cases.  Certainly 
the  participation  of  such  an  appointee  in 
Court  work  prior  to  Senate  confirmation  is 
unwise." 

The  unwisdom,  of  course,  is  implicit  In 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  may  terminate  a 
recess  appointment  by  rejection,  or  simply 
by  not  acting  on  it  before  adjournment.  As 
the  event  demonstrated,  there  was  never  any 
probability  the  Senate  would  reject  Justice 
Stewart  or  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Court  to  whom  the  President  gave  recess 
appointments:  Chief  Justice  Warren  and 
Justice  Brennan.  But  there  Is  always  a 
possibility  of  rejection  by  either  the  positive 
or  negative  method.  And  if  an  unconfirmed 
Judge  has  been  participating  in  the  work  of 
the  Court,  the  mental  shadow  of  this  possi- 
bility could  impair  the  sense  of  total  eman- 
cipation from  worry  over  the  effects  of  his 
decisions  In  the  political  community  that 
life  tenure  for  Judges  was  Intended  to  bestow. 

And  if  ultimately  he  was  rejected,  his  part 
In  controversial  decisions,  particularly  when 
he  had  been  one  of  the  five  that  made  the 
opinions  binding,  would  revive  the  public 
and  legal  controversy  such  rulings  evoke. 

a    5-TO-4    RULING 

This  week  there  was  such  a  decision  by 
a  majority  that  Included  Justice  Stewart  and 
would  have  been  a  minority  without  him. 
It  was  the  5-to-4  holding,  by  Justice  Frank- 
furter for  the  Court,  that  health  inspectors 
may  enter  a  private  home  without  a  warrant 
to  search  for  sanitation  conditions  (sus- 
pected In  this  Instance  of  violating  a  Balti- 
more City  ordinance) .  The  central  Issue  was 
the  fourth  amendment,  which  forbids  "un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures"  by  Federal 
officials  and  has  been  established  by  the 
Court  as  applicable  to  State  and  local  officials 
as  well. 

The  deep  nature  of  the  controversy  among 
the  Justices  was  revealed  in  this  comment 
by  Justice  Douglas,  writing  for  himself  and 
three  others:  "The  decision  •  •  •  greatly 
dilutes  the  right  of  privacy  which  every 
homeowner  had  the  right  to  believe  was  part 
of  our  American  heritage."  And  this  pro- 
test was  strengthened  by  the  facts  that  a 
search  warrant  was  readily  available  to  the 
health  officer,  and  that  the  householder  lives 
In  a  community  where,  like  others  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  police  records  that 
would  justify  the  fear  of  admitting  strangers 
into  private  houses,  even  In  daylight,  the 
time  this  Inspector  demanded  admittance. 

PROPOSia)    SOLUTION 

Justice  Stewart's  confirmation  removed 
from  this  particular  decision  the  liability 
of  its  having  been  made  possible  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  whose  brief  tenure,  and  by 
recess  appointment,  the  Senate  had  con- 
stitutionally terminated.  But  this  liability 
Is  always  present  In  decisions  by  uncon- 
firmed Judges.  And  that  properly  was  con- 
cerning Senator  Habt  and  others  In  a  debate 
on  a  level  worthy  of  the  Issue. 
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HAJtr  realized,  he  said,  that  abetention  by 
an  unconfirmed  Supreme  Court  appointee 
may  cause  difficulties  when  the  Coiirt  la 
evenly  divided  on  many  crucial  cases,  or  un- 
dermanned for  a  crushing  worUocul.  He 
conceded  this  as  a  comprehensible  reason  for 
the  President's  recess  appointments  In  the 
three  instances.  But  he  argued  for  a  sounder 
practice  in  which  this  consideration  would 
be  obviated.  So  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
concerned  several  excellent  stiggestlons  to 
this  purpose  have  been  made  to  Chairman 
CzixxR  of  the  HoiLse  Judiciary  Committee 
by  Cyril  F.  Brickfield  of  his  staff  and  Louis 
Loeb  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Among  these  suggestions  are:  special  Sen- 
ate sessions;  Senate  rules  revisions  to  provide 
for  committee  action  during  recess,  conunlt- 
tee  disapproval  being  tantamount  to  rejec- 
tion; and  a  subsequent  time  limit  for  Senate 
action  If  tbe  committee  has  approved  the 
recess  appointment.  Meanwhile  the  recess 
appointee  would  be  barred  from  participa- 
tion In  the  work  of  the  Court. 


CHANGE  OP  METHOD  OP  PAYMENT 
OP  PEDERAL  AID  TO  CURTAIN 
HOMES— INSERTION  OF  LETTER 
IN  REPORT  NO.  1547 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday  last  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  reported,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  amendments,  the  bill — H.R.  10596 — 
to  change  the  method  of  payment  of 
Federal  aid  to  State  or  territorial  homes 
for  the  support  of  soldiers,  sailors,  air- 
men, or  marines  of  the  United  States, 
and  submitted  a  report  thereon. 

The  report  has  not  been  printed,  but, 
vmder  an  order  of  the  Senate,  is  being 
held  in  the  Secretary's  Office  awaiting 
the  presentation  of  minority  views. 

By  inadvertence,  a  letter  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  giving  its  views  on 
the  matter,  was  omitted  from  the  report. 
On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
may  be  inserted  in  the  rep>ort  at  the 
appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  H.J.  RES. 
402  GRANTING  THE  CONSENT  AND 
APPROVAL  OF  CONGRESS  FOR 
THE  STATES  OF  VIRGINIA  AND 
MARYLAND  AND  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  TO  ENTER  INTO  A 
COMPACT  RELATED  TO  THE  REG- 
ULATION OF  MASS  TRANSIT  IN 
THE     WASHINGTON,     DC.     AREA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
a  public  hearing  has  been  scheduled  for 
9:30  ajn.,  Friday,  June  24,  1960,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  room, 
6226  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  402.  granting  the 
consent  and  approval  of  Congress  for 
the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into 
a  compact  related  to  the  regulation  of 
mass  transit  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
metropolitan  area,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation may  make  such  representations 
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as  m^y  be  pertinent.    The  subcommittee 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  New 
[Mr.   BLEATING],    and    myself,    as 
chaihnan. 


NO'  ICE  OP  HEARING  ON  S.  2075  AND 
RELATED  BILL,  S.  2852,  TO  EN- 
COURAGE THE  CREATION  OP 
Ol  IIGINAL  ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS 
FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  AGAINST 
Ul  ^AUTHORIZED  COPYING  AND  TO 
PUESERVE  COPYRIGHT  PROTEC- 
TION FOR  CREATORS  OF  AR- 
T]  STIC  WORKS  IN  WHICH  COPY- 
R:  GHT  SUBSISTS 
M- 


HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
as  acting  chairman,  for  the  pur- 
of  this  hearing,  of  the  Subcommit- 
( >n  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
right of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
,  I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pub- 
l^earing  has  been  scheduled  for  9:30 
Wednesday,  Jvme  29,  1960,  in  room 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  S. 
a  bill  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
ornamental  designs  of  useful 
articles  by  protecting  the  authors  of 
designs  for  a  limited  time  against 
unaikthorized  copying,  and  S.  2852,  a  bill 
encourage  the  creation  of  original 
ornamental  designs  of  useful  articles  by 
prot  Kiting  the  authors  of  such  designs 
for  u  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying  and  to  preserve  copyright  pro- 
tection for  creators  of  artistic  works  in 
whit  h  copyright  subsists. 

Tie  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney], 
chaikinan.  the  Senator  frcsn  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  and  myself,  as 
acting  chairman. 
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ADE  RESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTI- 
C].ES,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
R  SCORD 

oi  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
as  follows : 


sent 
were 

ORD, 

By  Mr.  WILEY: 
Pai-tlal  text  of  President  Eisenhower's  Ma- 
iddress  and  editorial  entitled  "Nation- 
in  Asia,"  published  In  the  Washington 
June  16,  1960. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

delivered  by  Senator  Mansfield  at 
I  8th  Annual  Session  of  the  Inland  Em- 
Sducation  Association  held  in  Six>kane, 
on  April  8,  1960. 
ByMr.  COOPKR: 
Trinscrlpt  of  questions  submitted  to  Vice 
President   Nixon,    and    his   answers,   on   the 
telev  sion  program  "Open  End,"  telecast  on 
15,  1960.  published  In  the  U.S.  News  & 
Report  of  May  30, 1960. 


Adlress 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
VISIT  TO  JAPAN 

Mh  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  all  noted  with  deep  regret  this 
morning  the  decision  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  postpone  President 
Eisenhower's  trip  to  Japan. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  we  must 
assu  ne  that  the  decision  waa  a  wise  one. 


The  Japanese  Government  felt  that  it 
could  not  guarantee  the  security  of  the 
President  against  a  mob  which,  though 
it  is  a  minority,  is  well  organized  and 
determined  to  riot. 

Nevertheless,  the  action  has  some 
grave  implications  which  we  must  con- 
sider carefully.  And  we  should  not  come 
to  any  hasty  conclusions  or  premature 
reactions. 

In  the  view  of  competent  observers, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple are  pro- Western.  They  have  no  de- 
sire to  come  under  Communist  domina- 
tion. But  history  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Communists  do  not  look  for 
majorities  to  make  decisions.  To  them, 
the  decision  is  made  and  enforced  by 
brute  strength. 

Thus,  to  the  Communists  the  fact  that 
the  Japanese  Government  was  unwilling 
to  risk  the  security  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  be  considered  a 
victory.  The  fact  that  it  was  pure 
blackmail  in  its  most  outrageous  sense 
will  not  dim  the  luster  of  their  achieve- 
ment in  Communist  eyes. 

In  a  world  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  still  cling  to  principles  of 
morality,  however,  the  lesson  will  be 
plain.  The  Communist  objective  is  to 
divide  the  world  and  to  prevent  people 
from  knowing  each  other  and  under- 
standing each  other.  The  Communists 
did  not  want  the  Japanese  people  to  see 
an  American  President,  representing  a 
Nation  whose  basic  desires  are  for  peswie. 

The  Communists  were  willing  to  go 
to  any  lengths  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening. There  is  nothing  in  their  code 
which  bars  violence  as  a  means  of  con- 
ducting political  and  international  re- 
lations. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  there  have  been 
some  serious  reservations  expressed 
about  this  trip  from  the  beginning.  But 
that  is  now  past  history. 

It  is  evident  that  this  Is  a  time  to 
reexamine  our  policies  and  to  determine 
whether  they  are  effective  in  penetrating 
the  waUs  which  the  Communists  seek  to 
build  between  men.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  app>arent  that  communism 
can  succeed  only  by  digging  deep  gulfs 
of  misunderstanding  between  peoples, 
and  this  we  must  not  allow  them  to  do. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Japanese  delegation  was  here  some 
weeks  ago  in  connection  with  the  sign- 
ing of  the  new  Japanese-American  Secu- 
rity Treaty,  I  had  occasion  to  visit  at 
considerable  length  with  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives.  At 
that  time  the  member  assured  me  of  the 
warm  and  deep  regard  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  people  for  this 
country,  and  insofar  as  it  was  within 
my  p)ower.  I  sought  to  assure  him  on  that 
point  with  respect  to  our  own  people. 
But  he  did  say  on  that  occasion  that 
there  was  a  hard,  monolithic,  pro-Com- 
munist core  in  Japan  which  repudiated 
every  effort  to  operate  the  government 
on  a  parliamentary  basis.  When  I 
quizzed  him  about  matters  within  their 
own  parliamentary  body,  he  told  me 
about  the  violence  that  occurred  there 
on  the  part  of  this  pro-Communist 
group. 


Notwithstanding  all  of  that  informa- 
tion, however,  I  am  still  glad  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  not  only 
accepted  the  invitation  but  actually  un- 
dertook the  journey.  I  applaud  him  for 
doing  so.  because  when  the  great  leader 
of  a  free  people  has  a  deep  conviction  on 
the  subject  of  F>eace  and  the  development 
of  good  will  among  people  everywhere, 
under  no  circumstances  should  he  let 
surface  and  momentary  fears  dissipate 
that  conviction.  So  I  applaud  our  Presi- 
dent now  as  I  did  when  he  announced 
that  the  journey  was  to  be  undertaken. 

But  the  circumstances  that  have  com- 
pelled the  withdrawal  of  the  invitation 
and  the  postponement  of  the  President's 
visit  certainly  ought  to  be  a  flaming  ex- 
ample to  free  people  everywhere,  and 
particularly  to  our  own  country,  of  what 
Communist  tactics.  Commmiist  penetra- 
tion, and  Commimist  ruthlessness  and 
brutality  can  really  do  when  Communists 
undertake  to  subvert  a  people  and  to  bore 
from  within. 

The  lesson  ought  not  be  lost  on  us. 
because  it  must  be  crystal  clear  by  now 
that  the  free  American  system,  the 
American  people,  the  American  leader- 
ship, and  our  whole  concept  of  freedom, 
is  the  top  target  of  the  Communist  free- 
dom-destroying ideology.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  reports  that  have  been  sent 
out  by  the  TASS  News  Agency,  this  in- 
citement of  mob  violence  is  the  first  step. 
The  second  step  would  be  to  block  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  which  is  before 
the  Japanese  Diet  at  the  present  time. 
The  third  step  would  be  to  bring  about 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Kishi  as  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  next  step,  of  course,  would 
be  to  compel  the  expulsion  of  American 
troops  from  Japan. 

All  of  this  now  seems  to  be  crystal  clear 
as  a  part  of  the  pattern. 

Though  I  do  not  particularly  like  to 
add  this  afterthought,  there  are  some 
who  recently  thought  perhaps  it  was  an 
appropriate  idea  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  apologize  to 
Khrushchev.  There  are  some  whose 
views  have  appeared  in  the  various  news- 
pap>ers  who  believe  that  we  should  have 
made  concessions  to  Khrushchev.  If 
this  lesson  now  is  lost  on  them,  then 
frankly  I  am  about  to  give  up. 

I  have  one  other  thought  to  offer,  and 
I  do  not  apologize  for  it  because  it  is 
definitely  political.  Two-thirds  of  one 
page  of  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing was  occupied  by  a  statement  over 
the  signature  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  In 
that  statement  she  said  that  if  Vice 
President  Nixon  Is  the  Republican  nom- 
inee, we  shall  be  In  for  a  tough  cam- 
paign. The  time  has  come  for  some 
tough  talking  in  America  and  for  a  tough 
campaign. 

The  whole  concept  of  freedom  is  at 
stake ;  I  do  not  intend  to  mince  any  words 
about  it.  Sometime  later  in  the  day  I 
trust  I  shall  find  the  time  to  make  a  few 
observations  about  the  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  this  week  in  the 
Senate.  He  may  be  out  of  town.  I 
trust  I  will  not  be  considered  discourteous 
or  impolite  if  I  do  make  these  observa- 
tions while  he  is  out  of  town.  I  could 
add  one  thought,  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  made  his  remarks  while 


the  President  was  out  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  I  tnist  I  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  discourteous  if  I  make  my  remarks 
today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
question  the  right  of  the  Senator  fix>m 
Illinois  to  say  anything  he  desires  at  any 
time.  I  would  express  the  hope  and 
try  to  signal  caution  that  we  not  Involve 
the  President's  trip  to  Japan  with  any 
presidential  race  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  able  minority 
leader  once  again  has  referred  to  a  state- 
ment presumably  made  by  the  titular 
head  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Gov. 
Adlai  Stevenson.  I  remind  the  mmority 
leader  that  Governor  Stevenson  has 
denied  making  that  statement.  I  men- 
tioned that  fact  previously  when  the  ac- 
cusation, unjustified,  was  made  on  the 
floor.  I  reemphasize  that  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
to  continue  to  assert  that  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servants  have  made  state- 
ments which  they  have  completely 
denied. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  has  been  very  carefully  explored, 
and  I  think  by  now  it  speaks  for  itself, 
notwithstanding  the  denial  that  was 
made. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  an  vmjust  and  unfair  accusation 
against  Governor  Stevenson.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  worthy  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  cannot  alter  facts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disturbed  this  morning  that  politics 
has  entered  into  our  discussions  at  this 
particular  moment  when  the  country  in 
effect  faces  a  crisis  of  sorts,  and  a  possi- 
ble reassessment  and  reevaluation  of  its 
policies. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  "apology"  ap- 
plied to  any  Democrat  with  respect  to 
the  President's  relations  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev  at  Paris.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  previously.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  no  Democrat  has  .ever  said 
that  we  should  apologize  to  Khrushchev. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea,  either,  of  the  ref- 
erence which  has  been  made  to  conces- 
sions appearing  in  a  newspaper  article  in 
a  Paris  newspaper. 

I  think  that  charge,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  minority  leader  says  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  has  been  answered 
on  the  floor,  and  it  has  been  answered  by 
the  individual  concerned. 

It  seems  odd  to  me  that  a  correspond- 
ent of  a  French  newspaper  should  be 
able  to  visit  a  farm  in  the  Midwest,  not 
take  any  notes,  and  a  month  later  be 
able  to  write  in  detail  on  what  was  said. 

President  Eisenhower  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cancel  his  visit  to  Japan  at  the 
request  of  Premier  Kishi.  The  cancella- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Presi- 
dent's willingness  to  take  risks  for  peace, 
to  do  whatever  properly  can  be  done  to 
cement  friendly  relations  with  other  na- 
tions. It  most  certainly  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  United  States  putting  its 
"tail  between  its  legs"  and  running,  as 


only  recenly  someone  or  other  suggested 
that  a  cancellation  might  Indicate. 

There  is  a  matter  before  the  Japanese 
and  American  Governments  which  Is  far 
more  significant  than  the  visit  and  its 
cancellation.  That  is  the  signed  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
which  is  awaiting  ratification  by  both 
nations.  It  ought  not  to  be  confused 
with  what  has  now  transpired. 

The  President  was  not  on  a  journey  of 
ratification.  He  was  on  a  goodwill  tour 
which,  before  the  U-2  incident,  was 
planned  so  as  to  take  him  through  the 
Soviet  Union  on  his  way  to  Japan.  One 
phase  of  that  trip  had  already  had  to 
be  changed.  Now  another  phase  of  it, 
regrettably,  has  heA  to  be  changed. 

The  treaty,  however,  is  another  mat- 
ter. It  is  an  improvement  over  existing 
arrangements  with  Japan  from  the  Jap- 
anese point  of  view,  I  believe,  as  well  as 
from  om'S.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  recommended  unanimous- 
ly that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified.  I 
see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  Senate 
should  not  proceed  with  due  deliberation 
this  session  to  consider  the  treaty  and 
to  approve  or  to  withhold  ratification  as 
it  sees  fit.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the 
treaty  is  a  proper  one  at  this  time  and 
I  have  every  intention  of  supporting  its 
ratification. 

As  for  ratification  by  Japan,  that  is 
for  the  Japanese  to  decide.  If  the  Jap- 
anese Government  moves  to  complete 
the  process  as  we  do  that  will  bring  the 
treaty  into  effect.  If.  in  the  light  of  their 
circumstances,  they  decide  to  postpone 
or  to  move  more  slowly  on  ratification, 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  feel  af- 
fronted. They  have  their  internal  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  with  which  they 
know  best  how  to  deal.  If  ever  there  has 
been  a  time  when  patience  and  under- 
standing on  our  part  has  been  necessary, 
it  is  now. 

The  less  said  about  what  the  Japanese 
should  or  should  not  do  would  be  the 
best  policy.  I  believe,  for  us  to  follow. 

Our  consideration  of  the  treaty  at  this 
time  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal 
situation  in  Japan  or  the  President's  trip, 
but  only  because  of  two  factors: 

First.  The  Japanese  wanted  to  con- 
sider and  debate  the  treaty  first. 

Second.  We  waited,  deliberately,  and 
approved  it  because  we  thought  it  was 
good  for  the  United  States  and  would 
better  United  States-Japanese  relations. 

Third.  It  is  better  than  the  treaty  now 
in  effect. 

I  repeat,  if  ever  there  has  been  a  time 
when  patience  and  understanding  on  our 
part  has  been  necessary,  it  is  now. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  fully  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
proceed  as  speedily  as  possible  with  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  agreement  with  the  Senator's 
statement.  I  had  intended  to  say  much 
the  same  thing.    I  believe  we  ought  to 
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ratify  the  treaty.  We  have  a  deep  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  for  the  Japanese 
people.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  be 
disheartened.  All  of  us  should  welcome 
the  words  Just  uttered  by  the  Senator 
frcMn  Montana. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  made  on  the  floor 
a  few  moments  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] and  also  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  MansfuxdI.  It 
is  incredible  to  me  that  Members  of  the 
opposition  would  stand  on  the  floor  and 
make  attacks  on  patriotic  Americans 
like  Governor  Stevenson  and  Senator 
KzNNEDT  and  talk  about  the  desirability 
of  a  great  deal  of  tough  talk  in  the 
present  international  situation.  If  this 
is  not  a  time  when  we  should  speak  soft- 
ly and  carry  a  big  stick,  I  do  not  know 
when  it  win  be.  If  my  Republican 
frlaids  expect  to  go  into  the  coming 
campaign  with  the  idea  that  they  will 
elect  a  President  because  he  can  talk 
tough,  I  think  that  candidate  will  be 
defeated,  because  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  far  too  mature  to  permit 
that  kind  of  adolescent,  childish  ap- 
proach to  the  serious  problems  which 
confront  the  world  today  to  govern  them 
In  the  choice  of  our  next  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

I  hope  {he  principles  set  forth  to  the 
American  pec^le  by  former  Governor 
Stevens(xi,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  Sen- 
ator Symington,  will  become  the  major- 
ity views  of  the  American  people  as  they 
apiMToach  soberly  the  great  political 
crisis  which  confronts  us. 

I  congratulate  both  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  for 
the  part  they  have  taken  In  this  collo- 
quy. 

Of  course,  the  entire  Senate  will  rati- 
fy the  Japanese  treaty.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  ccntroversy,  but  the  conduct 
of  public  officials,  including  Members 
of  this  body,  is  a  matter  of  controversy, 
and  1  deplore  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator frcrni  Pennsylvania  for  his  remarks; 
but  I  want  it  understood  that  I  fully 
concur  in  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  relative  to  politics 
in  the  presidential  campaign  and  poli- 
tics as  it  affects  presidential  candidates. 
I  want  him  to  know  that  he  has  my 
gratitude  for  speaking  up  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  remarks  I 
made  this  morning  relative  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  invitation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  visit  Japan 
a  letter  received  from  Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
executive  secretary,  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Japan ;  a  letter  written  by 
Mike  Masaoka  to  the  chairman  of  the 
F(M-eign  Relations  Committee;  and  also 
various  other  articles,  statements,  and 
newspaper  editorials  on  this  situatl(xi. 
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Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and! articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  tie  Record,  as  follows: 

AlfBICAN  CklMMirBB  ON  JAPAN, 

Washington  Oftice. 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  June  IS,  I960. 
Hon.  MiKK  Mansuxlo. 
V.S.  Senator  from  Montana, 
V£.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Was>  ington,  D.C. 

Deu  Sknatok  Mansthxo:  Tbe  recently 
organized  American  Committee  on  Japan, 
most  of  whose  members  are  American  cit- 
izens of  Japanese  ancestry  with  a  special 
conosrn  In  keeping  Japan  within  the  free 
WOTld  alliance  and  as  a  friendly,  coopera- 
tive illy  of  the  United  States,  respectfully 
WTlt«  B  you  this  afternoon  as  a  ranking  mem- 
ber Df  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
that  unanimously  reported  yesterday  the 
ratlfl  cation  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  with  Japan  as  the  acting 
Sena:;e  majority  leader,  and  as  the  Senator 
who  has  spoken  out  most  frequently  and 
positively  on  the  merits  of  this  bilateral 
agreiment.  We  urge,  once  again,  that  you 
prop>se  to  your  coUeagues  tomorrow  over- 
whelnlng  approval  of  this  imdertaklng  as 
clearly  In  the  national  and  International 
Interests  of  not  only  the  United  States  but 
also  Japan. 

W<  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  the 
many  and  compelling  arguments  that  com- 
men<  1  Senate  ratification  of  this  treaty. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Americans  who 
probubly  know  better  than  most  the  real 
Impl  cations  of  ratification  for  both  our 
country  and  that  of  ovir  ancestry,  may  we 
simply  enumerate  a  few  that  readily  come 
to  nlnd. 

The  United  States  Is  benefited  in  that  we 
are  illowed  to  continue  to  help  In  the 
defense  of  Ji^>an,  which  Is  one  of  our  west- 
emnost  bulwarks  of  our  free  world,  against 
Slno  Soviet  aggression,  and,  therefore.  In 
our  <iwn  defense.  We  are  benefited  too  that 
Japa  1  Is  encouraged  to  continue  In  military 
and  economic  aUlance  with  us.  Instead  of 
movlag  toward  neutralism  and  eren  into 
the  Communist  camp,  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vant  ige.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  express  In 
word  i,  it.  nevertheless,  remains  of  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  us  that  Japan  remain 
as  ai  Integral  part  of  our  main  seciirlty 
line    n  the  Par  East. 

As  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  the  bene- 
fits \o  her  people  and  government  are  so 
obvldus  that  it  is  most  difficult  for  us  to 
und<r8tand  the  objections  raised  to  this 
new  treaty,  except  that  they  are  Inspired 
by  tbe  fearmongers  of  Pelplng  and  Mos- 
cow and  those  who  Ignore  the  harsh  real- 
ities of  the  troubled  world  of  today. 

Ja  )an,  not  the  United  States,  requested 
that  the  present  unilateral  arrangement 
imdir  which  American  troops  are  maln- 
taln(d  In  Japan,  promulgated  a  year  before 
the  ( omlng  Into  force  of  the  Peace  Treaty  in 
1052,  be  revised  and  "liberalized"  as  far  as 
Japanese  Interests  are  involved  to  refiect 
new  Japan's  sovereignty  and  the  drastically 
charged  world  situation.  Therefore,  it  is 
clear  that  this  treaty  was  drafted  to  assure 
recoi  nlt>on  of  Japan's  cturent  status  and  to 
inch  de  i^ncessions,  as  it  were,  on  the  part 
of  tils  OTUntry  regarding  our  Armed  Forces 
in  tliat  nation.  It  is  not  a  unilateral  and 
arbitrary  measure  being  forced  upon  a  de- 
feated or  powerless  state.  Japan  Is  specifi- 
cally granted  the  right  to  be  consulted  on 
our  military  activities  in  the  area  of  her 
grea  est  concerns.  Japan  Is  not  obliged,  be- 
caus )  of  her  constitutional  limitations,  to 
com<  i  to  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  case 
of  attack,  but  the  United  States  is  com- 
mittid  to  the  defense  of  Japan  against  ag- 
gression from  any  external  power.  Japan 
cv  t  le  United  States  may,  after  the  pre- 
scrlted  lO-year  life  of  the  treaty,  abrogate 
its     jrovlslons    after    1    year's    notice,    in- 


stead of  the  indefinite  period  that  Is  Im- 
plicit in  the  present  Interim  arrangements 
concluded  in  1951. 

We  are  convinced  that  on  sober  reflec- 
tion the  thinking  people  of  Japan  will  con- 
tinue to  call  for  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
for  few  Japanese  would  actually  prefer  to 
live  under  Slno-Sovlet  domination  than  in 
mutually  advantageous  alliance  with  the 
United  States  which,  through  all  the  post- 
World  War  II  years,  has  given  generously 
and  contributed  mightily  in  so  many  ways 
to  Japan's  current  prosperous  economy  and 
Individual  freedom. 

As  for  immediate  Senate  action.  Instead 
of  postponing  consideration  until  possibly 
the  Japanese  Diet  has  completed  formal  rati- 
fication procedures,  may  we  express  our 
Judgment  that  the  United  States  should 
conduct  Its  own  diplomatic  and  legislative 
affairs  without  improper  reference  to  the 
parliamentary  activities  of  another  nation. 
We  believe  that  Senate  ratification  now  will 
serve  notice  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  intimidated  <h-  coerced  by  mobs  and 
demonstrations,  that  we  will  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  friendly  governments,  with- 
out regard  to  threats  and  Tiolence,  in  an 
orderly  and  lawful  manner.  In  this  way, 
we  demonstrate  our  faith  in  representative 
and  democratic  govemixtent. 

It  may  also  be  of  moment  to  ratify  this 
treaty  without  relating  It  to  the  actions 
of  the  Japanese  Parliament,  and  thereby 
emphasize  the  independence  of  Senate  con- 
sideration from  the  President's  forthcoming 
good-will  visit  to  Tokyo  tills  Sunday. 

You  may  recall  that  on  May  31  we  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Chairman  W.  J.  Fm.- 
BRiCHT  of  your  FDrelgn  Relations  Committee; 
another  copy  is  enclosed  for  your  informa- 
tion. Tou  may  be  interested  to  learn  that 
we  have  received  many  letters  commenting 
on  our  action  as  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  urging  early  ratification  of  the 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  Treaty. 
Most  of  them.  Including  those  from  Japan, 
are  laudatory,  though  a  few  quite  cxpectedly 
were  not.  Most,  howerer.  confirmed  our 
opinion  that  the  oTerwhelmlng  majority 
of  the  Japanese  people  are  opposed  to  the 
current  anti-American  demonstrations  and 
in  favor  of  the  new  treaty.  As  United 
States  Ambassador  Douglas  MacArthur  U 
wrote  us,  for  example,  "There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  but  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  Japanese  people  have  a  friendly  feel- 
ing regarding  the  United  States  and  support 
a  continuation  of  the  cloee  ties  with  America 
which  have  served  so  well  the  enlightened 
self-interest  of  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  d\u-lng  the  past  15  years." 

As  for  those  JapHinese  who  believe  that 
Japan  can  and  should  become  a  neutral,  may 
we  quote  the  perceptive  observation  of 
William  Hoeokawa.  acting  managing  editor 
of  the  Denver  Post  who  la^t  visited  Japan  in 
the  fall  of  1958.  who  wrote  as  follow*  in  the 
Pacific  Citizen,  weekly  publication  of  the 
Japanese  American  Citizens  League,  for 
June  10:  "I  remember  coming  away  from 
that  interview  (with  the  chief  of  the  Inter- 
national affairs  committee  of  tbe  Socialist 
Party)  wondering  at  the  naivete  of  poUtlcal 
leaders  who  believe  that  Japan  could  r«naln 
neutral  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  Japcm  is  far  too  valuable  a  prize — 
strategically  and  Industrially — to  be  Ignored 
for  long  by  either  side.  If  by  unhappy  choice 
the  United  States  should  drop  Japan  from 
Its  overall  plans,  it  stands  to  reason  the 
Communists  would  move  swiftly  Into  the 
political  vacuum  before  the  Socialists  could 
shout  Banzai. 

"The  trouble,  I  think,  is  that  the  Japanese 
Socialists  are  underrating  the  importance  of 
their  country.  Japan  today  is  a  prise  plum 
necessary  to  the  West  and  coveted  by  the 
Red  world.  Of  the  two.  there  U  no  doubt 
that  the  masses  of  Japan  would  choose  the 


West  as  friends,  mentors,  and  allies  in  the 
struggle  for  peace  with  honor  and  freedom." 

His  entire  column,  which  explains  why  the 
Socialists  are  against  the  treaty,  is  enclosed 
for  your  Information.  So  too  is  a  thermofax 
copy  of  the  testimony  of  Shlntaro  Fuku- 
shlma,  president  of  the  infiuential  Japan 
Times  at  the  public  hearings  of  this  treaty  at 
the  Japanese  House  of  Representatives  last 
month,  which  explains  in  detail  Just  how  ad- 
vantageous this  treaty  is  to  Japan  and 
why  it  should  be  ratified  by  their  elected 
representatives  in  the  Diet. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter,  but 
we  felt  It  Important  that  you,  and  through 
you.  If  you  are  so  inclined,  your  colleagues 
In  the  Senate  may  understand  the  sincere 
concern  of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
in  the  early  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  with  Japan. 
We  believe  that  It  is  vital  to  our  country 
and  to  Japan  and  we  want  both  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Japanese  people  to  know 
of  our  unequivocal  endorsement  of  this 
treaty  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Pacific. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Respectfully, 

Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Amesican  Coiucrrrzz  on  Japan, 

Washington  OmcE, 

Washington,  DC,  May  31.  1960. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Potjwoht, 

Chairman,     Committee     on     Foreign     Rela- 
tions,   U.S.    Senate,    Washington.    D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pxh-bright:  May  we.  the 
members  of  the  newly  organized  American 
Committee  on  Japan,  urge  your  committee 
and  the  Senate  to  ratify  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  with  Japan  which  was 
signed  here  in  Washington  on  January  19  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  Herter  and  Prime 
Minister  Klshl  and  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  March  10  by  the  President. 

Although  we  are  laymen  and  not  con- 
versant with  the  technicalities  of  the  treaty 
we  agree  with  the  President's  analysis  in 
this  letter  of  transmittal  that  "The  treaty 
constitutes  the  foundation  for  cooperation, 
a  partnership  with  Japan,  based  on  mutual 
confidence  and  sovereign  equality,  not  only 
In  the  security  field  but  In  the  political  and 
economic  fields.  It  refiects  the  broad  area 
of  mutual  Interest  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  The  treaty  is  entirely  defensive 
In  character  and  Intent  and  represents  a 
threat  to  no  country  or  people.  It  is  In  full 
conformity  with  the  purposes  and  princi- 
ples of  the  United  Nations  and  refiects  the 
dedication  of  both  parties  to  strengthen  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations  to  maintain 
international    peace    and    security." 

We  believe  that  the  present  time  is  most 
appropriate  for  favorable  action  by  your 
committee  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  has  Just  issued  a  proclama- 
tion (May  18)  designating  "the  year  1960 
to  be  the  United  States  of  America-Japan 
Centennial  Year"  and  urging  "all  agencies 
and  ofllcers  of  the  Federal  Government,  upon 
the  Oovemors  of  the  States,  and  upon  the 
American  people  to  observe  this  year  •  •  • 
through  celebrations,  visits,  and  other  ob- 
servances and  activities,  to  emphasize  both 
the  historical  event  of  a  century  ago  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  area  in  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  founded  on  amity, 
common  interest,  mutual  trust,  and  coopera- 
tion, with  the  view  that  intelligence,  imagi- 
nation, and  wisdom  among  our  respective 
peoples  may  be  brotight  into  full  play  to 
achieve  a  world  at  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justice." 

At  this  very  moment,  a  special  mission 
from  Japan,  led  by  former  Prime  Minister 
Yoshida  who  helped  forge  Japanese-American 


relations  Into  a  vital  link  of  free  world  se- 
curity, who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
1951  that  restored  Japan  to  the  community 
of  nations,  and  who  was  Japan's  chief  execu- 
tive during  the  final  period  of  the  occupation 
and  the  early  days  of  sovereignty.  Is  In  the 
United  States  participating  in  commemora- 
tive affairs  marking  a  hundred  years  since 
the  first  Japanese  Embassy  was  established 
In  this  country.  Similarly.  In  Japan  at  this 
moment,  a  number  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans are  being  feted  as  they  too  participate 
in  events  celebrating  a  century  of  diplomatic 
relations. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
scheduled  to  visit  Japan  beginning  June  19 
and  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  are  slated 
to  reciprocate  that  good  will  gesture  this 
coming  September  by  visiting  the  United 
States,  both  features  of  this  centennial  year 
that  Initiates  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  Japanese-American  cooperation  that  is 
essential  to  the  peace  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  Pacific  and  of  the  world. 

The  long-deserving  territory  of  Hawaii  was 
admitted  into  statehood  last  summer,  serv- 
ing as  a  living  demonstration  of  democracy 
in  action  to  the  peoples  and  nations  of  Asia, 
who  see  in  Hawaii's  population  and  achieve- 
ments their  ultimate  destiny  within  the 
framework  of  liberty  and  free  enterprise. 
Senator  Pong  and  Congressman  Inoute,  the 
elected  representatives  to  the  National  Leg- 
islature of  our  newest  State,  are  symbols 
of  our  acceptance  of  those  of  Asian  an- 
cestry as  worthy  partners  in  the  democratic 
system. 

Some  10  days  ago  (May  20),  the  Japanese 
house  of  representatives  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  after 
some  50  days  of  deliberata  and  irresponsible 
obstruction  and  even  violence  by  leftist  and 
"anti-American"  elements  both  within  and 
without  the  National  Diet.  The  House  of 
Councilors,  the  upper  chamber,  is  expected 
to  either  ratify  the  treaty  or  allow  its  auto- 
matic ratification  by  June  19,  the  date  of  the 
President's  scheduled  arrival  in  Tokyo. 

For  the  past  several  weeks,  mobs  have 
demonstrated  against  Prime  Minister  Klshl. 
against  the  Diet,  against  the  treaty,  and 
against  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  vio- 
lent demonstrations  do  not  reflect  the  senti- 
ment of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Japanese  people.  We  believe,  as  expresesd 
by  Chief  Justice  Tanaka  of  the  Japanese 
supreme  court,  that  the  agitation  was  "In- 
fluenced by  foreign  powers"  which  have  In 
recent  months  not  only  warned  but  threat- 
ened Japan  against  ratifying  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  We  are  convinced  that 
most  of  the  people  of  Japan  are  firmly  of  the 
mind  that  her  destiny  lies  In  close  coopera- 
tion and  mutually  beneficial  ties  with  this 
country. 

We  know  that  the  treaty  pending  before 
the  Congress  gives  equality  to  Japan  in  the 
defense  of  her  homeland  which  does  not  ex- 
ist In  the  cxirrent  security  pact  signed  in 
San  Francisco  in  1951,  prior  to  the  coming 
Into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1952.  We 
also  know  that  the  present  San  Francisco 
treaty  continues  indefinitely  at  the  will  of 
the  United  States,  whereas  this  new  version 
may  be  abrogated  by  either  side  after  1  year's 
notice  after  the  basic  10-year  period  for  the 
instrument  expires.  In  the  light  of  these 
and  other  facts,  all  calculated  to  recognize 
and  to  put  into  effect  Japan's  current  status 
as  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  earth,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  turmoil  in  Japan 
except  for  "foreign"  intervention  by  the  un- 
friendly partners  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 

The  American  Committee  on  Japan  was 
activated  by  a  group  of  leading  American 
citizens  of  Japanese  ancestry  and  other 
Americans  who  have  a  special  concern  In 
promoting  cordial  relations  and  better  un- 
derstanding between  Japan  and  the  United 


States.  Our  membership  is  restricted  to 
American  citizens,  native-born  and  natural- 
ized. 

Our  Japanese  American  membership  is  a 
cross-section  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry in  all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Our 
honorary  chairman  is  the  honorable  Daniel 
K.  Inoute,  Representative  from  Hawaii 
Our  national  chairman  is  Saburo  Kldo.  at- 
torney of  Los  Angeles  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  Japanese  Americans  in  our  country. 
He  was  the  World  War  n  president  of  the 
National  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
A  regional  chairman  is  Hiroshi  Miyamura  of 
Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  the  only  living  Japanese- 
American  winner  of  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  One  of  our  non-Japanese-Ameri- 
can members  is  George  P.  GrllBth.  of  Atlanta. 
Ga.,  a  former  Navy  officer  who  served  In 
Japan  and  a  descendant  of  Commadore 
Perry  who.  In  1853,  "opened"  Japan  to  the 
West,  and  to  the  United  States  In  particu- 
lar. 

During  the  past  several  years,  especially 
since  the  treaty  of  peace  came  Into  force  8 
years  ago.  we  have  noted  that  the  mutually 
beneficial  commercial  and  trade  Interests  of 
both  nations  have  been  promoted  by  trade 
and  business  associations.  We  have  also  no- 
ticed that  cultural  and  goodwill  activities 
have  been  encouraged  by  Japan-American 
societies  and  other  similar  groups. 

But,  we  have  been  greatly  disturbed  that 
in  the  vital  most  Important  arena  of  all.  the 
legislative  and  political,  there  has  been  no 
responsible,  organized  representation  of  the 
public  national  and  international  Interest 
and  concern. 

We  of  Japanese  ancestry  have  been  embar- 
rassed from  time  to  time  that  we  had  no 
formal  or  informal  organization  to  study  the 
issues  and  problems  as  they  arose  and  to 
suggest,  as  Americans,  the  most  appropriate 
course  of  action.  Perhaps  of  all  Amerlcan.s. 
because  of  our  ancestry,  we  should  be  most 
cognizant  of  the  necessity  and  the  desira- 
bility of  maintaining  cordial  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  Cer- 
tainly, because  of  our  ancestry,  most  other 
Americans  expect,  and  rightly  so,  that  we 
have  opinions  and  recommendations  to  offer 
on  the  major  subjects  of  concern  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  Most  assured- 
ly, to  help  retain  Japan  as  a  cooperative  and 
able  partner  in  our  system  of  mutual  and 
collective  security  can  be  a  substantial  con- 
tribution which  we,  as  Americans  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry,  can  make  to  our  country  In 
these  tension-filled,  troubled  times.  And. 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  explain  and  dem- 
onstrate from  our  own  experiences  the  work- 
ings of  democracy  and  the  American  way  In 
order  that  the  Japanese  people  may  be  able 
to  better  understand  our  motives  and  our 
objectives. 

The  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
the  only  national  organization  up  to  this 
time  to  represent  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  In  this  country.  Is  committed  to 
concentrate  its  activities  on  the  welfare  of 
those  of  Japanese  ancestry  in  this  country. 
Up  to  this  tragic  hour  In  mankind's  history. 
Americans  of  Japvanese  ancestry  have  de- 
faulted In  trying  to  express  their  feelings  in 
the  most  vital  of  all  areas  today — the  inter- 
national field.  Accordingly,  an  independent 
committee,  many  of  whose  officers  and  mem- 
bers are  also  members  of  the  Japanese  Amer- 
ican Citizens  League,  was  organized  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  our  duty  and  our  obliga- 
tion as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
enunciate  the  sentiments  and  the  conscience 
of  Americans  with  a  special  concern  for 
Japanese-American  good  relations  on  mat- 
ters calling  for  legislative  and  executive 
Judgment  and  discretion. 

We  are  a  nonprofit  educational  unit,  bi- 
partisan in  our  character,  and  composed  of 
not  only  Christians  and  Jews  but  also  of 
Buddhists  and  perhaps  Shlntoists.  Many 
have    friends    and   even   relatives   in  Japan. 
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Many    have    business    and    other    Interests 
_  there.     Many  have  served  with  honor  In  the 

V  ■  U.S.   Armed   Forces   In   the  Pacific.     All  are 

Joined  In  the  belief  that  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  world  demand  that  the  United  States 
w    m  and  Japan  remain  steadfast  as  friendly  and 

^9  helpful  allies  In  the  common  defense  against 

totalitarianism  and  Communist  imperialism. 
We  candidly  confess  that  we  do  not  have 
all  of  the  answers.  But,  as  with  any  other 
responsible  cltiaen  group  interested  In  a  spe- 
cific area  of  national  responsibility,  we  shall 
study  those  problems  and  issues  that  may 
ca\ise  difficulties  and  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Japcm  and  make  known 
our  views,  as  Americans  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
Pacific,  to  the  appropriate  agencies  of  our 
Govemment  in  the  hope  that  our  represen- 
tations will  aid  in  the  satisfactory  and  mu- 
tiially  beneficial  resolution  of  all  outstand- 
ing questions. 

As  our  first  contribution,  the  American 
Committee  on  Japan  respectfully  urges  the 
early  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  with  Jap&n.  To 
delay  ratification  will  not  only  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
In  Japan  and  elsewhere  but  may  well  under- 
mine the  prestige  and  the  position  of  our 
friends,  also  In  Japcm  and  throughout  the 
Far  East. 

Respectfully, 

MiKK  Masaoka, 
Executive  Secretary. 
P.S. — For  your  Information    enclosed   is  a 
short  sketch  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
Committee  on  Japan. 
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American  CoMMrrrEE  on  Japan  Omcnis 

Honorary  chairman:  The  Honorable 
Danhx  K.  iNorrTE,  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  An 
attorney,  he  is  the  first  American  of 
Japanese  ancestry  to  be  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  first  Representa- 
tive elected  by  the  50th  State  of  Hawaii  to 
the  National  House  of  Representatives,  one 
of  the  Ten  Outstanding  Young  Men  of 
America  (1960)  named  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  disabled  and  be- 
medaled  veteran  of  the  famed  442d 
Japanese  American  Combat  Team  of  World 
War  II,  etc. 

National  chairman:  Saburo  Kido,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  An  attorney,  he  Is  also 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New  Japanese 
American  News,  a  daily  in  both  English  and 
Japanese.  World  War  II  national  president 
of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
he  is  respected  as  one  of  the  leading  Japanese 
Americans  in  the  Nation. 

Policy  board  chairman:  Thomas  T. 
Hayashl.  New  York.  N.Y.  Also  an  attorney, 
he  is  one  of  the  community  leaders.  He  is 
a  past  national  officer  of  the  Japanese 
American   Citizens   League. 

Executive  secretary:  Mike  M.  Masaoka, 
Washington,  DC.  An  international  trade 
and  public  relations  consultant,  he  Is  best 
known  as  the  long-time  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  Japanese  American  Citizens 
League.  He  Is  generally  recognized  for  help- 
ing to  secure  corrective  and  remedial  legis- 
lation for  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  after 
World  War  II.  for  helping  in  the  judicial 
successes  declaring  unconstitutional  many 
Federal  and  State  statutes  directed  against 
persons  of  Japanese  ancestry,  and  for  helping 
to  inspire  the  educational  campaign  that  has 
won  public  acceptance  for  Americans  of 
Japanese  ancestry.  He  was  named  as  the 
outstandini»  Japanese  American  for  the 
decade  1940-50  and  specifically  as  the 
Japanese  American  of  the  1948-50  blennium. 
He  and  four  brothers  volunteered  and  served 
with  the  442d  Combat  Team  in  World  War  11. 

National  treasurer:  Samuel  I.  Ishikawa, 
New  York,  N.Y.  An  economist  and  trade 
Fpeciali^t.  he  was  in  charge  of  raising  funds 
for  Jipan  relief  after  the  surrender  for  the 


Friends  Service  Committee  (Quak- 
and    subsequently  served    as    associate 
national  director  of  the  Japanese  American 
Citlsens  League  In  the  postwar  years.     He 
also,    at    one    time,    a    Jiji    Press    cor- 
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Hs  wall :  The  Honorable  Benjamin  Tashlro. 
Lihte.  Kauai.  Judge  of  the  district  court  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  He  was  the  first 
of  Japanese  ancestry  ever  to  be 
for  and  confirmed  to  the  Federal 
when  he  was  confirmed  several 
year*  ago  by  the  VS.  Senate  to  be  a  Federal 
distict  Judge  In  the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
H.  Takamune,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
educator  by  profession  and  a  former  high 
principal,  he  Is  the  first  American  of 
ancestry  to  be  named  as  executive 
to  a  U.S.  Senator,  having  been  ap- 
by  Senator  Oken  E.  Long,  of  Hawaii, 
in  this  responsibility. 
Hirano,  Hilo,  Hawaii.  A  biisiness- 
and  community  leader,  he  was  recog- 
last  jeax  as  the  individvial  responsible 
the  natiualization  of  more  than  a 
resident  Japanese  as  U.S.  citizens. 
CaUfornia:  George  J.  Inagaki, 
Angeles,  Calif.  An  investment  adviser, 
the  Japanese-American  of  the  1954- 
blennium.  He  also  served  two  terms  as 
national  president  of  the  Japanese- 
Citizens  League  and  several  terms 
pj-esident  of  the  Los  Angeles  Japanese- 
Flower  Market. 

California:     Susumu    Togasakl, 
Francisco.  Calif.    An  importer-exporter, 
member  of   the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  California,  of  the  Japa- 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    Northern 
ia  ,of  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Francisco,  etc.,  he   Is  a  respected  corn- 
leader. 

Northwest:    William    Mlmbu.    Se- 
Wash.      An    attorney,    he    too    was    a 
officer    of    the    Japanese- American 
League.     A  civic  leader,  he  is  cur- 
chalrman    of    the    Washington    State 
to   Repeal   the   Anti-Allen   Land 
of  Washington  State. 
SoVithwest:   Hiroshi  Mlyamura,  Gallup,  N. 
An  automotive  parts  salesman,  he  is 
(inly  living  Japanese-American  Congres- 
Medal    of   Honor    winner,   being    per- 
decorated    by   President   Eisenhower 
iLcroism   in  Korea.     He  was  one  of  the 
Outstanding   Young  Men   of  America   in 
and    the    Japanese    American    of    the 
for  1952-54. 
ermountaln:    Henry    Kasai.    Salt    Lake 
Utah.     An    Insurance   specialist,   he  Is 
naturalized   citizen   and   a   citizen   of  the 
launity  as  named  by  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Chai  iber  of  Commerce. 

Rocky     Mountains:      William      Hosokawa, 
Denver,  Colo.     The  assistant  managing  edi- 
tor it  the  Denver  Post,  he  is  probably  the 
Japanese-American     journalist 
writer.     A  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
Assoclatlon  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Sec- 
Edltors  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Associated   Press   Managing   Editors,   he 
named  the  outstanding  Japanese  Amer- 
for  1956-58. 
Western  Plains:  K.  Patrick  Okura,  Omaha. 
A   psychologist,  he   was   a   personnel 
or    of    the    city    of    Los    Angeles,    staff 
c^iologlst     for    Father    Flanagans'    Boys' 
for  more  than  10  years,  and  currently 
chief  probation  officer  for  the  Douglas 
Juvenile  court,  and  is  credited  with 
istablishment  of  that  separate  Juvenile 
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Gr»at  Lakes:  Dr.  Gladys  Ishlda,  Chicago. 
111.  A  professor  of  international  relations, 
she  1  g  currently  teaching  at  Wisconsin  State 
College.  Under  a  special  grant,  she  recently 
cond  acted  research  in  Japan. 

Mi  Idle  West:  Dr.  James  T.  Taguchl.  Day- 
ton, phlo.     A  medical  doctor,  he  is  current- 


ly the  acting  chief  of  medicine  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Hospital  In  Dayton. 

Gulf  States:  Kiyoshi  Saibara,  Houston, 
Tex.:  A  pioneer  rice  grower,  and  a  natiu-al- 
iised  citizen,  he  was  recently  decorated  by 
the  Japanese  Government  for  hla  activities 
in  promoting  Japanese-American  friendship 
and  trade. 

Southern  States:  Sachlhlko  Butsuyen, 
White  Oaks.  Ga.  A  farmer-shipper,  he  too 
is  a  naturalized  American.  He  has  helped 
to  sponsor  many  students  from  Japan  in 
American    colleges   and   universities. 

Atlantic  States:  Dr.  T.  Scott  Mlyakawa. 
Boston,  Mass.  A  professor  of  Far  Eastern 
studies  at  Boston  University,  he  was  a  Ful- 
brlght  scholar  In  Japan  recently.  He  is  an 
acknowledged  expert  on  the  Japanese. 

[From  the  Pacific  Citizen  June  10,  1960] 

From  the  Frtino  Pam 

(By  Bill  Hosokawa) 

ExcrrEMENT  nt  tokto 

Denver,  Colo. — Whoever  it  was  that  said 
the  Japanese  are  an  orderly,  disciplined  peo- 
ple who  mask  their  emotions  has  been  proved 
completely  wrong  by  the  current  series  of 
demonstrations  in  Tokyo. 

Able  observers  on  the  scene  tell  us  the 
demonstrations  are  not  essentially  antl- 
Amerlcan  or  antl-Elsenhower,  but  are  di- 
rected against  the  proposed  US. -Japan  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty.  This  treaty  was  given 
preliminary  ratification  by  the  lower  house  of 
the  Japanese  Diet  on  May  20  after  months 
of  debate.  The  Socialists  opposed  the  treaty 
bitterly,  but  Premier  Nobusuke  Klshl's  Lib- 
eral-Democrat majority  was  able  to  ram  It 
through  when  It  finally  came  up  for  a  vote. 

Now,  the  Socialists  are  trying  to  embarrass 
Klshl  by  these  demonstrations  and  force  him 
to  resign.  If  Klshl's  government  remains  In 
office  until  June  19.  the  day  Elsenhower  Is 
scheduled  to  reach  Japan,  the  treaty  becomes 
law.  If  the  Klshl  government  falls,  the 
treaty  will  be  thrown  out. 

Klshl  has  stubbornly  refused  to  resign. 
The  danger  In  the  demonstrations  is  that  In 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  political  battle 
the  rioting  will  get  out  of  hand. 

INTER^^EW 

Why  are  the  Japanese  Socialists  against 
the  treaty?  An  interi'iew  granted  me  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  by  a  leading  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  sheds  considerable  light  on 
the  current  situation.  The  time  was  October 
1958  and  the  place  Tokyo.  Mas  Ogawa,  in- 
fluential, American-educated  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Japan  Times  arranged  for  me  to 
see  SjoJI  Okada,  member  of  the  House  of 
Councilors  (the  upper  house).  C^ada  was 
chief  of  the  International  affairs  committee 
of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  the  Socialists  had 
a  long  reputation  for  hostility  toward  the 
United  States.  I  wanted  to  find  out  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Tills  week  I  dug  through  dog-eared  old 
notes  to  refresh  my  memory  of  that  Inter- 
view, and  this  is  what  I  found: 

The  Socialist  Party,  Okada  said,  is  not  nec- 
essarily antl-Amerlcan. 

"Our  basic  policy  Is  neutralism."  he  said. 
"By  that,  I  mean  we  believe  we  must  not 
aline  ourselves  with  any  big  power.  The 
Socialist  Party  wants  to  avoid  the  U.S.  sphere 
of  fK>wer  as  well  as  the  Soviet  sphere. 

The  proposed  United  States- Japan  Mu- 
tual Security  Treaty  Is  a  military  alliance. 
The  Socialists  will  demand  that  Japan  dis- 
entangle Itself  from  the  U.S.  strategic  and 
military  sphere.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
dragged  into  the  next  war.  Already  Japan  Is 
being  drawn  against  her  will  Into  the  tense 
International  picture  because  she  is  allied 
with  the  United  States. 

"Japan  cannot  defend  herself  by  her  own 
military  strength.  Poverty  and  social  un- 
rest would  result  from  efforts  to  raise  a  mili- 
tary force  strong  enough  to  protect  ourselves, 


even  If  our  Constitution  permitted  it.  The 
only  answer  for  Japan  Is  strict  neutrality. 
We  want  both  East  and  West  to  guarantee 
Japan's  security." 

IMPRESSIONS 

I  remember  coming  away  from  that  Inter- 
view wondering  at  the  naivete  of  political 
leaders  who  oelieved  Japan  could  remain 
neutral  in  the  struggle  between  East  and 
West.  Japan  Is  far  too  valuable  a  prize — 
strategically  and  Industrially — to  be  Ignored 
for  long  by  either  side.  If  by  unhappy 
chance  the  United  States  should  drop  Japan 
from  its  overall  plans,  It  stands  to  reason 
the  Communists  would  move  swiftly  into  the 
political  vacuum  before  the  Socialists  could 
shout  Banzai. 

The  trouble,  I  think,  is  that  the  Japanese 
Socialists  are  under-rating  the  importance 
of  their  country.  Japan  today  is  a  prize 
plum  necessary  to  the  West  and  coveted  by 
the  Red  world.  Of  the  two.  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  masses  of  Japan  would  choo&e 
the  West  as  friends,  mentors  and  allies  in 
the  struggle  for  peace  with  honor  and  free- 
dom. 


(From  tlie  Japan  Times,  May  22,  1960] 
The  Onlt   Altbenative  —  Srscumrrr    Treatt 

WrrH  Unfted  Stat«b  Nbcessart  To  Protect 

People's  Intduests 

(By  Shlntaro  Fukushima) 

(Shlntaro  F^ikushlma,  president  of  Japan 
Times,  expressed  the  following  views  at  the 
public  hearings  on  the  new  Japan-United 
States  Security  Treaty  at  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  13.  Fukushima  was 
asked  to  testify  by  the  Liberal-Democratic 
Party.  The  hearings  were  televised  by  NHK 
on  Its  nationwide  network. — Editor  ) 

It  was  argued  when  the  existing  Japan- 
United  States  Security  Treaty  came  into 
being  that  it  was  forced  upon  Japan  by  the 
United  States.  The  argument,  it  is  believed, 
may  have  been  true  to  a  large  degree,  but 
can  we  say  that  the  treaty,  therefore,  has  uo 
reason  to  exist? 

The  new  Japanese  Constitution  was  forced 
upon  this  country  by  the  United  St.ates  and 
many  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  It  was 
made.  None,  however,  I  believe,  entertain 
doubt  about  the  rationality  of  the  principles 
It  embodies. 

It  Is  so  with  the  security  treaty.  I  think 
that  the  people  at  large  now  approve  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty  Itself,  although  they  are 
aware  that  It  has  various  delects. 

Tlie  p)eople  of  Japan,  when  the  peace  treaty 
wa.s  concluded  and  J.apan  recovered  its  In- 
df^pcndence,  chose  to  reconstruct  the  country 
and  maintain  Its  Independence  through  co- 
operation with  the  United  States.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  approved  this  Idea  and 
few  had  doubts  about  it.  This  is  why  dis- 
cussion about  the  security  treaty  has  cen- 
tered on  Its  revision  both  within  and  without 
the  Diet  for  the  past  several  ye<irs.  The  press 
also  held  the  same  view. 

WHAT    MATTERS    MOST 

Tlie  public  clamor  for  revision  of  the  se- 
curity treaty  led  Prime  Minister  Nobusuke 
Kishl  and  Foreign  Minister  Aiichiro  Fujiyama 
to  enter  Into  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  for  Its  revision.  And  a  draft  of  the 
new  treaty  came  out  with  nearly  aJl  points 
formerly  at  Issue  having  been  improved  and 
corrected. 

Public  opinion  made  a  sudden  change  of 
course  when  the  draft  treaty  was  laid  before 
tlie  national  assembly.  What  matters  at 
present  Is  not  whether  the  treaty  needs  revi-, 
stnn  bvit  whether  such  a  treaty  i.=  neccss.-iry 
for  Japan  or  not. 

We  can  well  Imagine  how  the  no-treaty 
advocacy  came  Into  being  while  the  matier 
of  revision  of  the  treaty  bec.one  a  political 
football  between  the  conservative  and  reno- 
vationist  forces.    But  It  must  be  remembered 


that  what  Is  important  Is  how  to  giiarantee 
the  security  of  this  country  and  how  to  pro- 
tect the  people's  interests. 

We  cannot  api)rove  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  opposition  parties  to  han- 
dle the  security  treaty  Issue  as  a  mere 
domestic  political  issue  for  such  a  long  time. 
As  for  the  reports  that  various  factions  of 
the  Government  party  have  utilized  it  as  a 
tool  for  their  intraparty  strife,  we  cannot  but 
feel  regrettable. 

AIM    OF   TREATT 

The  people  are  free  to  oppose  the  Kishl 
administration.  They  are  also  free  to  de- 
nounce the  Liberal-Democrats.  But  we  do 
not  want  to  have  them  analyze  the  inter- 
national situation  in  an  arbitrary  way  or  try 
to  distort  the  country's  foreign  policy  merely 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  them.  We  do  not 
want  to  repeat  the  old  mistake  of  being  in- 
volved In  war  by  making  an  Inadequate 
analysis  of  the  world  situation. 

The  opposition  once  charged  the  Govern- 
ment that  even  if  Japan  wanted  to  revise  the 
security  treaty,  the  United  States  would  not 
agree  to  it.  The  Government,  however, 
managed  to  work  out  a  revision  and  the 
opposition  this  time  contends  that  Japan 
does  not  need  such  a  treaty. 

This,  we  beheve,  is  the  way  the  security 
treaty   Issue   was   handled    in   the   Diet. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  real  tmtipact 
opinion  opposing  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  favoring  a  tleup  with  the 
Soviet  Union  exists  on  the  Diet  fioor. 

Fundamentally.  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
the  aim  of  the  security  treaty  is.  Let  me 
say  once  again  that  all  depends  upon  judg- 
ment about  how  we  should  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  and  the  security  of  this 
country.  What  matters  here  is  not  the  peo- 
ple's likes  and  dislikes  but  the  means  to 
guarantee  the  safety  of  this  country.  We 
should  therefore,  choose  means  that  will 
prove  most  effective  under  existing  circum- 
stances. We  do  not  want  the  Government 
and  opposition  parties  to  regard  the  matter 
as  a  more  p>oUtlcal  issue  and  gamble  over 
it. 

CHOICE  OF  TWO   SIDES 

The  world  of  today  is  said  to  be  a  world 
of  peauce  and  war,  of  course  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  or  be- 
tween the  free  and  Communist  camps. 

There  Is  no  need  to  think  of  Japan  taking 
the  initiative  in  waging  a  war  with  either 
of  these  two  camps.  In  order  to  defend  its 
sc-curlty.  Japan  has  no  choice,  but  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  to  take  sides  with 
either  of  the  two. 

There  may  be  an  opinion  that  Japan 
should  adopt  communism  as  a  political  sys- 
tem, side  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China  and  thereby  become  a  member 
of  the  Communist  bloc. 

As  seen  in  many  cases  of  the  birth  of  Com- 
munist states,  any  country  which  becomes 
a  Communist  state  must  live  under  the 
control  of   the   Soviet    Communist   Party. 

No  one  Is  treated  as  a  human  being  ex- 
cept party  members  In  the  Communist  world, 
which  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  demo- 
cratic community  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  I  t)eneve  that  such  a  community  Is 
vmacceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  Japanese 
people. 

MATTFR  OF  ECONOMICS 

I  do  iiot  know  of  any  country  which  exists 
In  tlie  Communist  bloc  that  does  not  adopt 
a  Communist  political  setup.  For  Japan  to 
join  the  Communist  bloc,  at  least  at  pres- 
ent, amounts  to  severing  its  relations  with 
the  free  countries. 

Since  Japan  must  feed  its  population  of 
90  million.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Japanese 
p<>onomy  can  survive  without  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  free  world.  Economic  develop- 
ment and  increased  trade.  I  believe,  are 
essential  for  Japan,  which  has  no  ambition 


of  territorial  expansion,  to  further  Its  na- 
tional prosperity. 

Political  problems  are  even  more  Impor- 
tant than  economic  ones.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  freedom  we  enjoy  today — politics 
In  which  we  are  allowed  to  argue  about  the 
security  treaty  as  freely  as  we  do  today — is 
a  representative  form  of  democratic  politics. 
It  is  a  political  freedom  which  we  have  won 
after  going  through  that  devastating  war. 
We  would  not  like  to  part  with  It. 

Joining  the  Communist  bloc  means  aban- 
doning this  hardwon  freedom.  It  is  un- 
imaginable that,  for  instance,  the  Soviet- 
China  alliance  was  discussed  In  the  Soviet 
Union  as  freely  as  we  are  now  discussing  the 
security  treaty. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  recalled  that  the 
IPI  (International  Press  Institute)  confer- 
ence in  Tokyo  last  year  did  not  admit  partici- 
pation of  those  countries  where  there  Is  no 
freedom  of  the  press. 

NEOTRALITT    UNSTABLE 

I  previously  stated  that  Japan  cannot  be- 
come a  Communist  state  because  of  its  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  problem  of  political 
concept  counts  more  heavily.  To  me,  any 
national  policy  which  deprives  Japan  of  free 
politics  is  unthinkable. 

Then  what  about  neutrality.  If  Japan  is 
unable  to  enter  the  Communist  bloc? 

Is  it  possible  for  Japan  to  assume  a  neutral 
stand?  The  question  is  whether  there  is 
any  possibility  of  either  of  the  two  worlds 
resorting  to  means  that  denies  Japan's  neu- 
trality. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  from  its  history  that  the 
United  States  will  attempt  to  control  Japa- 
nese territory  or  force  Japan  to  change  its 
present  political  setup.  In  other  wcwds,  it  is 
unthinkable  that  the  United  States  will  press 
Japan  to  alter  its  present  mode  of  living  or 
political  concept. 

What  about  the  Soviet  Union  and  Commu- 
nist China,  then?  There  Is  no  knowing  what 
really  exists  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains.  They  may  have  no  Intentions  of 
territCHial  expansion,  but  at  least  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  two  Communist  nations 
are  taking  interest  in  the  progress  of  Com- 
munist movements  in  Japan. 

It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  will  tighten  their  strings 
on  Communist  movements  In  Japan,  should 
Japan  be  isolated  from  pursuing  a  neutral 
policy. 

That  they  are  in  a  mood  to  do  so  Is  ex- 
pressed In  the  utterances  of  their  leaders, 
however.  At  least.  It  is  undeniable  that  they 
want  to  communize  Japan. 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  that  there  will 
arise  friction  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  Com- 
munist China,  if  Japan,  when  Isolated,  does 
not  want  to  become  communized. 

Undoubtedly,  neutralism  provides  no  stable 
course  for  Japan  to  follow  as  a  matt«r  of 
practical  politics. 

Japan  which  is  the  most  modernized  coun- 
try in  Asia,  It  seems,  will  prove  a  big  tempta- 
tion to  the  Communists,  when  isolated. 
Some  point  out  in  this  connection  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in  a  peaceful 
offensive  and  the  world  at  large  is  now  mov- 
ing toward  a  so-called  thaw. 

The  peaceful  offensive,  however.  Is  nothing 
but  a  means  to  an  end,  as  can  be  presumed 
from  the  Communist  leaders'  statements 
that  such  an  offensive  was  only  "for  the 
immediate  future."  They  said  that  they 
needed  time  to  build  up  the  economic 
strength  of  their  country  but  that  the  ideo- 
logical offensive  would  be  continued  at  a 
higher  pitch. 

JAPAN    RED    TARGET 

It  can  be  expected,  therefore,  that  even  If 
Japan  decided  to  rearm  itself  or  pursue  a 
neutral  policy  it  would  prove  the  biggest  tar- 
get of  the  Communists  Ideological  campaign. 
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It  is  feared,  moreover,  Japan  might  be  con- 
quered economically  by  OommnnlBtChlna 
unless  It  maintains  economic  teamwork  with 
the  free  world. 

If  Japan  cannot  hope  to  achieve  stability 
either  through  cooperation  with  the  Com- 
munist bloc  or  by  upholding  the  principle 
of  neutrality,  the  only  way  left  for  this 
country  Is  to  take  part  in  a  collective  se- 
curity system  of  the  free  world  or  for  the 
time  being,  conclude  a  security  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  The  latest  economic 
conditions  In  Japan  show  that  Japan  can 
achieve,  by  thU  method  economic  develop- 
ments necessary  for  its  existence. 

The  Ideal  method  of  maintaining  peacefvU 
coexistence  may  be  to  ImproTe  the  fimc- 
tlon  of  the  United  Nations  to  such  a  lofty 
level  and  I  believe  this  Is  possible.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  I  think  there  is  no 
alternative  fw  us  but  to  sxipport  the  se- 
curity treaty  formula  and  this  will  cer- 
tainly serve  our  purpose. 

TSrrST   AMERICANS 

I  recall  In  this  connection  a  statement 
made  by  former  Japanese  Ambasador  to 
the  United  States  Hiroshi  Saito  a  few  days 
before  his  untimely  death  in  Washington  23 
years  ago.  The  remark  which  sounded  al- 
most like  a  will  at  last  testament  was 
"Tniat  the  common  sense  of  Americans." 
His  death  occurred  Just  when  relations  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  were 
fast  deteriorating  because  of  the  Manchurlan 
and  Slno-Japanese  Incidents. 

Various  factors  can  be  cited  which  caused 
the  Pacific  war.  One  of  the  most  influen- 
tial among  them  Is  Japan's  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  world  situation.  The  Japanese 
mistakenly  thought  at  that  time  that  Amer- 
icans were  a  conglomeration  of  various  dif- 
ferent races  and  accordingly,  once  war  broke 
out  their  unity  would  be  lost,  that  Hitler 
would  conquer  the  world  and  also  that 
Japan  should  rather  take  up  arms  and 
deal  a  blow  against  the  United  States  rather 
than  remain  idle  and  succumb  to  American 
Imperialism. 

Today  we  are  at  the  crossroads  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ao  it  Is  desirable  to  use  our  common  sense. 
We  woxUd  like  to  follow  the  safe  policy  few 
the  sake  of  the  90  million  Japanese.  It  may 
not  be  interesting  to  remain  sensible,  but  it 
ts  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  entire 
population.  One  may  feel  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy,  are  slow  and  tedious. 
But  am  I  alone  in  feeling  that  democracy, 
which  is  based  on  the  principle  of  elections 
Involving  all  the  people,  is  better  than  the 
Soviet  and  Communist  Chinese  form  of  poli- 
tics under  which  no  election  really  deserving 
of  that  name  Is  held? 

TaXATT    A   NECESSITY 

The  conclusion  of  my  testimony  is  that 
tinder  existing  circumstances  in  which 
Japan  Is  placed,  I  think  the  Japan-United 
States  Security  Treaty,  if  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  Japan's  foreign  policy,  will  place 
this  country  on  a  safer  basis.  The  ability 
of  the  Government  and  the  Liberal -Demo- 
cratic Party  to  revise  the  treaty  cannot  be 
wholly  praised,  but  It  can  be  said  the  new 
treaty  and  the  administrative  agreement. 
Implementing  it  are  better  than  the  existing 
ones. 

There  Is  the  opinion  such  as  that  held  by 
Haruhiko  Nashl,  former  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  London  that  this  is  not  a  suitable  time 
to  revise  the  security  treaty.  But  the  Japan- 
Soviet  joint  declaration  Itself  notes  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaty  and  it  Is  strange  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  have  opposing  views 
on  it  at  this  time.  If  there  are  any  ccxn- 
plaints.  they  are  certainly  forced. 

If  the  security  treaty  is  necessary  for 
J.ipan,  Its  revision  shoiUd  be  improved  as 
a  step  towsird  improving  Japan's  relations 
with  the  United  States  step  by  step.  As 
such  it  Is  logical  to  ratify  the  revised  treaty. 


DEPARTMENT    OP   DEFENSE 
AK>ROPRIATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  SIMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  lu  iderstandlng  that  the  defense 
approprirtlon  bill  will  be  considered  by 
the  Sena  e  today. 

The  reason  why  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment aeclded  it  could  not  adequately 
protect  cur  President  was  that  we  in 
America  lave  allowed  our  relative  over- 
all stren(  th — economic  and  psychologi- 
cal, techiical  as  well  as  physical — to  de- 
cline steiidily  in  recent  years.  If  this 
wUlingne  js  to  put  our  complacency  above 
our  security  continues,  there  will  be 
steadily  fewer  countries  in  which  the 
President  will  be  welcome. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  give  considera- 
tion to  tt  is  viewpoint  as  it  considers  the 
current  inadequate  defense  request 
which  ha  5  been  submitted  by  this  admin- 
istration, and  as  it  considers  the  mutual 
security   )ill. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  will  have  an 
opportim  ty  to  show  how  he  feels  about 
the  latest  success  of  the  Communists 
when  we  the  richest  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  tl  e  world,  decide  shortly  whether 
or  not  we  can  afford  an  adequate  defense. 


APPROVAL  OP  SENATE  ACTION  ON 
DEPAILTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  AP- 
PROPjlATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
commen([  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  the  outstanding  Job  which  they 
have  doi  le  in  connection  with  Depart- 
ment of  defense  appropriations  for  1961. 

The  I  enate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations has  certainly  shown  vision  and 
foresight  in  adding  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  t  le  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
This  action  not  only  restores  many  of 
the  hamful  cuts  which  had  been  pro- 
posed b'  the  House,  but  in  addition 
provides  new  fimds  in  several  impor- 
tant arcEis  to  help  strengthen  our  de- 
fense eff  I  >rts. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
action  tJiken  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Coawnittee  in  restoring  funds  for 
the  Bom  arc  program.  I  quote  from  the 
committje  report — pages  29  and  30: 

During  the  course  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committee  hearings  a  revised  air  de- 
fense proi  ;ram  was  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  requesting  a  reduction  in 
the  Bomirc  program  of  $381,100,000.  The 
House  in  acting  on  this  matter,  reduced  the 
Bomarc  program  In  accordance  with  the  De- 
fense req  lest.  and  In  addition,  made  a  fur- 
ther redu  ;tion  of  $40,400,000  in  the  1961  pro- 
gram and  an  additional  $253,600,000  in  prior 
years'  pro  jrams,  or  a  total  reduction  from  the 
revised  re  quest  of  $294  million.  The  Senate 
commute!  recommends  full  restoration  of 
the  $294  million  and  in  addition  has  pro- 
vided $7S  million  for  the  equipping  of  two 
addltlona  Bomarc  bases  which  have  been 
partially  :onstructed  but  were  not  included 
in  the  rerlsed  Department  air-defense  plan. 
These  twc  bases  are  at  Camp  Adair.  Oreg..  and 
Paine  All  Force  Base,  Wash.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  approved  the  restoration  of  $73.- 
560,000  fc  r  procurement  generally. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bomarc  pro- 
gram is  i;>articularly  important,  because 
it  would  cost  over  a  billion  dollars  to 
build  as  many  manned  interceptors  to 


replace  the  Bomarc.  as  can  be  produced 
for  the  $294  million  which  the  House 
eliminated  from  the  defense  appropria- 
tions bill.  Furthermore,  the  mainte- 
nance and  operating  costs  of  intercep- 
tors is  four  times  that  of  the  Bomarc 
missile,  and  it  would  take  in  excess  of  a 
year  longer  for  the  planes  to  become 
operational.  Then  too.  there  is  no  other 
defensive  weapon  available  or  under  de- 
velopment which  is  capable  of  providing 
the  firepower  or  rate  of  fire  of  the  Bo- 
marc. It  is  a  key  weapon  in  our  de- 
fense network  £md  will  remain  so  un- 
til other  improved  missiles  become  OE>er- 
ational.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
this  program  not  be  scrapped  overnight, 
but  be  orderly  phased  out  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Defense  Department. 

In  view  of  the  increased  tensions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  world  since 
Nikita  Khrushchev  kicked  over  the 
traces  at  the  summit  conference  in  Paris, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  continue 
to  strengthen  our  military  forces.  Since 
we  cannot  hojje  to  surpass  the  Commu- 
nist nations  in  manpower,  we  must  keep 
ahead  of  them  in  firepower.  This  can 
only  be  achieved  through  the  continued 
development  of  new  and  Improved  mis- 
siles, and  the  strengthening  of  our 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  recognized  that  with  the  tre- 
mendous strides  the  United  States  is 
making  in  improving  our  arsenal  of 
weapons,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Defense 
Department  to  have  a  wide  area  of  dis- 
cretion in  the  use  and  transfer  of  funds 
to  accelerate  development  of  any  strate- 
gic or  tactical  missile  or  satellite  pro- 
gram. I  am,  therefore,  pleased  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  committee  in  grant- 
ing authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  utilize  an  additional  $150  million  at  his 
discretion  for  accelerating  programs 
which  he  deems  advantageous  to  the 
national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  the  Senate 
has  accomplished  an  admirable  Job  in 
reporting  the  defense  appropriations  bill, 
and  I  think  the  proposed  legislation  is 
deserving  of  the  complete  support  of  the 
Senate.  I  also  fervently  hope  that  when 
this  bill  goes  to  conference,  the  will  of 
the  Senate  will  prevail,  so  that  our  de- 
fenses might  be  further  strengthened 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 


WOHLSTETTER  CALI£  FOR  DE- 
FENSE DOVETAILED  WITH  INTER- 
NATIONAL AGREEMENTS  TO 
ACHIEVE  PEACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Albert  Wohlstetter,  a  top  official  in 
the  famed  Rand  Corp.,  a  research  organ- 
ization, has  made  a  tough-minded  and 
provocative  contribution  to  the  Life- 
Time  debate  on  the  national  purpose. 

Mr.  Wohlstetter  insists  that  it  is  not 
so  much  a  dream  or  a  mission  that 
America  needs;  it  is  a  recognition  that 
we  must  make  a  difficult,  onerous 
analysis  of  what  we  want,  what  we  ctin 
do.  and  the  efforts  needed. 

Wohlstetter,  in  my  judgment,  is  most 
eloquent  and  useful  in  his  discussion  of 
the  limitations  and  possibilities  of  inter- 
national agreement.    He  begins  by  con- 
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tending  tliat  we  must  have  the  courage 
to  contemplate  some  very  unpleasant 
realities: 

The  crucl.il  problem  of  thermonuclear  war 
Is  frequently  dispatched  with  the  label 
"War  Is  unthinkable" — which  translated 
freely  means  we  don't  want  to  think  about 
It.  •  •  •  But  a  purpose  hammered  out  of 
connected  and  partially  conflicting  desires 
has  to  be  the  product  of  reflection  and  choice, 
and  If  the  problems  are  profound  the  choice, 
once  made,  calls  for  exertion.  There  Is.  un- 
fortunately, no  highway  leading  to  high 
purpose.  We  cannot  resolve  the  conflict  of 
ends  by  the  simple  device  of  choosing  one 
and  Ignoring  all  the  others.  This  Is  true 
even  of  such  Important  ends  as  reducing  the 
risk  of  annihilation,  a  fact  which  explains 
the  almost  universal  disparagement  of  "mere 
survival"  as  a  national  goal.  We  want  much 
more  than  simply  to  survive.  To  preserve 
and  extend  democracy  Inside  our  own 
boundaries  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
Ls  not  Just  a  nice  thought;  It  is  vital. 

Then  he  says: 

Today  many  Influential  people  believe  that 
disarmament  Is  the  shortest  path  to  world 
government  as  well  as  the  only  hoj)e  of  avoid- 
ing a  worldwide  nuclear  war.  I  believe  that 
arms  control  may  achieve  very  useful  ends, 
but  only  if  its  limitations  are  understood. 
•  •  •  •  • 

For  agreements  might  slow  the  increase  or 
dispersion  of  a  military  technology  that 
favored  aggression  rather  than  defense. 
They  might  limit  the  size  of  various  mili- 
tary forces,  or  their  method  and  area  of 
operation,  or  provide  information  as  to  their 
whereabouts.  Such  devices  or  agreements 
might  lower  the  likelihood  of  a  war's  being 
started  deliberately  or  as  the  result  of  an 
"accident"  or  misunderstanding.  They  could 
reduce  aggressive  capabilities  or  provide 
warning  of  an  actual  aggression  or  reassur- 
ance that  no  aggression  Is  under  way.  and 
BO  make  mutual  deterrents  more  reliable. 

Mr.  Wohlstetter  contends  that  they 
cannot,  as  he  said,  bring  us  within  shout- 
ing distance  of  international  povern- 
ment.    He  concludes  by  saying: 

It  is  a  hard  truth  that  for  the  foreseeable 
future  arms  control  arrangements  can  only 
complement  national  defenses. 

I  think  that  on  the  eve  of  our  debate 
on  this  enormously  important  defense 
appropriation  IhU.  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Wohlstetter  is  extremely  important. 
While  I  may  disagree  with  his  emphasis, 
and  some  of  his  conclusions,  he  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  national 
purpose.  We  should  be  giving  careful 
consideration  to  just  this  kind  of  prac- 
tical, thoughtful,  sober  analysis  based 
on  reality,  which  can  help  us  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  on  the  very  difficult,  un- 
decided problems  which  confront  us  iu 
the  consideration  of  the  $40  billion  de- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  article  entitled  "National 
Purpose:  Wohlstetter  View,"  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  for  today,  June 
16,1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  16,  19601 
National  Purposk:   WoHLsnrrnai  Vikw — Ap- 
praisal or  THx  Nexd  To  Examine  Means  as 
Well  as  Ends 

(By  Albert  Wohlstetter) 
When  we  ask  ourselvet  what  has  happened 
to  our  national  purpose,  we  sound  vaguely  as 


if,  in  a  moment  of  absentmlndedness,  we 
had  mislaid  it.  In  fact,  our  first  self-con- 
scious impulse  is  to  see  where  we  may  have 
left  It. 

ShaU  we  look  in  the  Constitution?  WIU 
we  perhaps  And  it  In  something  Lincoln  or 
Woodrow  WilEOai  said? 

What  our  Founding  Fathers  have  said  re- 
mains Important  and  inspiring.  BtUl,  neg- 
lect of  their  teachings  cannot  be  the  whole 
story,  for  in  the  last  decade  or  so,  while 
our  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  ebbing, 
their  teachings  have  been  less  neglected  than 
in  preceding  times. 

Nonetheless,  if  the  nationwide  questioning 
of  national  purpose  evokes  uneasy  stirrings, 
it  is  for  this  very  reason  useful.  It  indicates 
that  we  are  in  trouble,  that  a  further  ques- 
tioning and  debate  are  in  order.  But  the 
limitation  of  the  questions  raised  so  far  is 
that  they  ask  for  very  general  answers,  for  a 
statement  of  ends  without  any  explicit 
weighing  of  means  or  costs. 

They  sometimes  seem  to  imply,  therefore, 
that  our  difficulties  are  not  really  complex, 
deep  or  particular,  and  that  they  can  be 
solved  by  a  simple  reaffirmation — and  of  some 
one  thing  at  that.  To  ask  for  our  national 
purpose  suggests  that  there  is  one  high  over- 
riding aim  waiting  readjrmade,  if  not  to  be 
found  by  leafing  through  some  documents, 
perhaps  to  be  revealed  effortlessly  as  in  a 
dream,  the  American  dream. 

E\'en  the  word  "mission,"  frequently  used 
in  discussions  of  national  purpose,  connotes 
revealed  truth  rather  than  working  programs 
to  be  won  by  hard  analysis  of  what  we  want 
and  what  we  can  do  and  the  efforts  needed. 

While  we  may  talk  about  national  purpose 
in  the  singular,  the  first  thing  to  observ-e 
about  our  alms  Is  that  we  have  many  of 
them.  They  are  connected;  some  depend  on 
others;  many  confiict.  Obviously  two  aims 
may  conflict  when  each  represents  the  in- 
terests of  a  different  group.  But  even  ends 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  can  be  said  to 
share  oppose  other  accepted  national  ends. 

sintviv.'VL  vnuus  consumeb  goods 

Take  "the  common  defense" — a  pxirpose 
of  nationhood  recognized  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  and  even  more  critical  today.  We 
all  want  to  avoid  getting  killed  in  a  missile 
raid.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  us  would 
like  to  see  an  increase  in  oar  present  enjoy- 
ments. Yet  reducing  the  chance  of  our 
demolition  is  at  odds  with  getting  the  ut- 
most in  production  of  civilian  goods  and 
services. 

Deciding  to  redtice  the  risk  that  we  may 
have  no  future  at  all  is  only  an  extreme  form 
of  the  choice  between  present  and  futtire 
enjoyments — a  choice  we  make  in  the  every- 
day act  of  saving — and  there  is  a  growing 
public  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  that 
choice. 

There  are  other  conflicts.  We  want  to 
make  the  new  nations  of  the  world  more 
stable  and  help  them  abolish  poverty  by 
technicad  innovation — but  Innovation  means 
change  and  InstabUlty. 

We  would  like  to  Increase  democracy 
everywhere,  but  this  conflicts  with  our  de- 
sire not  to  Interfere  with  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  other  nations. 

We  hope  to  propagate  the  pettceable  uses 
of  science  and  technology,  but  in  doing  so 
we  spread  Information  about  methods  of 
destruction. 

We  want  to  defend  the  Independent  non- 
Communist  countries  but  this  Increases  the 
hostility  of  the  Communist  world.  In  all 
these  matters  our  desires  are  complex  and 
partially  conflicting. 

To  make  fundamental  choices,  we  must 
understand  specific  means  as  well  as  general 
ends.  Today  we  need  to  learn  about  intri- 
cate and  uncertain  matters,  like  missiles  and 
their  implications.  We  must  contemplate 
some  extremely  unpleasant  possibUlties, 
Just  because  we  want  to  avoid  them  and 
achieve  something  better. 


Nobody,  however,  likes  to  think  about 
anything  unpleasant,  even  to  avoid  It.  And 
so  the  crucial  problem  of  thermonuclear  war 
Is  frequently  dispatched  with  the  label  "War 
is  unthinkable"— which,  translated  freely, 
means  we  don't  want  to  think  about  It. 

But  a  purpoee  hammered  out  of  con- 
nected and  partially  conflicting  desires  has 
to  be  the  product  of  reflection  and  choice,  and 
if  the  problems  are  profound  the  choice, 
once  made,  calls  for  exertion.  There  Is,  un- 
fortunately, no  highway  leading  to  high 
purpose. 

We  cannot  resolve  the  conflict  of  ends  by 
the  simple  device  of  choosing  one  and  ignor- 
ing all  the  others.  This  is  true  even  of  such 
imporUnt  ends  as  reducing  the  risk  of 
annihilation,  a  fact  which  explains  the  al- 
most universal  disparagement  of  mere  sur- 
vival as  a  national  goal.  We  want  much 
more  than  simply  to  survive.  To  preserve 
and  extend  democracy  Inside  our  own  bound- 
aries and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  is  not 
Just  a  nice  thought;  It  Is  vital. 

If  we  did  not  take  these  goals  seriously. 
ph3r8ical  survival  might  be  easy.  We  could 
reduce  the  danger  of  thermonuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  giving  the  Com- 
munists free  anything  they  might  want  to 
take  by  aggression. 

In  fact,  several  eminent  non-CcHnmunlst 
Englishmen  have  suggested  this  alternative 
for  our  consideration.  In  rejecting  It,  how- 
ever, we  need  not  sound  excessively  disdain- 
ful about  the  value  of  keeping  alive.  Physi- 
cal survival  Is  necessary  to  achieve  our  other 
widely  shared  purposes,  even  though  it  is 
not  enough. 

When  we  have  tended  in  the  past  to  fix 
on  one  goal  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we 
have  in  effect  been  evading  the  responsibil- 
ity for  taking  greater  pains.  Since  World 
War  n  our  policy  has  been  notable  for  both 
an  extreme  reluctance  to  call  for  national 
effort  and  a  wild  oscillation  from  one  pur- 
pose to  another,  rather  than  a  steady  stress 
on  some  combination  of  goals. 

For  example,  we  have  gone  from  support- 
ing emergency  economic  aid  for  our  allies  to 
concentrating  on  their  defense  so  exclusively 
that  most  economic  aid  had  to  be  represented 
as  defense  support. 

We  have  swung  from  unilateral  disarma- 
ment— and  a  neglect  of  the  Communist 
threat — to  rearmament  and  even  to  a  con- 
ception that  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists are  futile,  if  not  treasonable,  and 
that  liberation  of  the  satellites  should  come 
flrst. 

In  recoil  from  this  extreme  and  out  of 
sheer  fatigue,  many  of  us  have  staked 
enormous  hopes  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
cluding broad  agreements  with  the  Russians 
soon,  and  our  resolution  to  defend  parts  of 
the  free  world  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion has  become  subject  to  doubt. 

Now  the  ghost  of  Paris  has  displaced  the 
spirit  of  Camp  David  and  the  spirit  of 
Genera,  and  we  may  fear  another  emotional 
swing. 

NO  CREAP  ANSWZSS  SBEIf 

Throughout  all  these  swings  since  the  war, 
otir  wish  for  cheap  answers  concealed  from 
us  the  depth  of  our  problems.  We  adopted 
a  technical  assistance  program  as  an  inex- 
pensive substitute  for  American  capital  to 
develop  backward  countries.  A  defense  of 
our  allies  was  based  In  nuclear  threat  rather 
than  on  matching  the  nonnuclear  forces  of 
our  antagonists.  Collections  of  gadgetry 
were  hopefully  supposed  to  provide  a  defense 
of  our  cities  at  modest  cost.  And  now  there 
has  been  a  stripping  of  our  air  defense  and 
a  search  undertaken  for  a  method  of  de- 
terring war  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  a 
maximum  of  hope. 

For  some,  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
were  a  labor-saving  gadget  to  achieve  stabil- 
ity at  even  lower  defense  levels.  But  the 
tremendous  political  and  technlca'  revolu- 
tions that  rack  the  world  today  exclude  any 
cheap  or  single  solution. 
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We  may  fear  that  our  achievements  are 
menaced  by  the  need  to  make  an  effort.  I 
think  thlB  l8  wrong.  They  are  threatened 
by  the  risks  Involved  In  falling  to  make  an 
effort. 

We  have  deep  troubles,  crises  that  call  for 
resolution  and  leadership.  It  Is  worth  say- 
ing, however,  especially  since  laments  about 
the  quality  of  American  life  have  become  a 
ritual,  that  there  are  very  large  areas  In  our 
society  that  do  not  call  for  leadership  and 
common  purposes. 

There  may  Indeed  be  a  crisis  In  American 
culture,  as  some  of  the  contributors  to  this 
debate  believe.  I  am  not  sure.  Myself,  I 
dont  care  for  tall  fins  or  Elvis  or  advertising 
Jinglee  or  even  Ckx^-Cola,  but  I  doubt  that 
their  popularity  Is  a  national  danger. 
icKDiocsrrr  not  ttnivhisal 

An  Immense  sea  of  mediocrity  surrounds 
but  has  not  submerged  poets  such  as  Robert 
Lowell  and  Elizabeth  Bishop,  artists  of  the 
order  of  Alexander  Calder,  the  choreogra- 
phers Martha  Graham  and  George  Baltm- 
chlne,  and  an  Eero  Baarinen,  Gordon  Bun- 
shaf  t,  Marcel  Breuer,  Walter  Oropius.  Richard 
Neutra  and  many  others. 

New  York  concert  halls  offer  an  extraordi- 
nary range  of  music  from  ancient  to  modem 
that  Is  unmatched  in  Paris,  London,  or  Rome. 

The  audience  for  the  best  in  art,  m\islc, 
and  literature  may  be  limited,  but  so  far  It 
always  has  been,  and  I  am  more  Impressed 
than  some  with  the  wide  accessibility  of  great 
works  made  possible  by  the  long-playing  rec- 
ord and  the  paper  beck.  Perhaps,  as  Pablo 
Casals  has  said,  when  good  music  is  easy  to 
hear  it  can  successfully  compete  with  rock 
•n'  roU. 

However,  If  It  cannot,  I  doubt  that  any- 
thing our  leaders  have  to  say  will  help 
much.  Whatever  their  differences  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Truman's  and 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  comments  on  contemporary 
art  are  similarly  unflattering  and  would  lead 
us  nowhere  I  want  to  go.  In  any  case  I  don't 
think  we  should  all  be  going  to  the  same 
place.  In  the  area  of  our  private  enjoyments 
we  can  dispense  with  a  single  voice  speaking 
for  America. 

There  are,  however,  critical  points  at  which 
private  alms  become  a  public  concern.  For 
example,  as  individuals  we  decide  where  to 
live,  where  to  work,  and  how  to  travel  to 
and  from  work;  but  If  multiplied  a  million- 
fold  without  public  guidance  these  declsiotu 
are  not  likely  to  be  compatible  at  all.  In  fact, 
they  have  brought  about  intolerable  con- 
gestion and  an  urban  sprawl  desired  by  no 
one. 

Again,  we  are  being  forced  to  recognize 
that  even  individual  decisions  about  where 
to  eat  or  whom  to  serve  in  restatirants  or 
to  transport  In  buses  are  an  urgent  conunon 
concern.  Clearly  we  must  put  high  on  our 
agenda  a  large  extension  of  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportiinlty  especially  to  Ameri- 
can minorities :  the  Negro,  the  Puerto  Rlcan, 
the  Indian,  and  the  Asian. 

Such  a  domestic  purpose  is  worthy  in  its 
own  right,  and  it  also  bears  an  obvioiis  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy.  Race  prejudice 
at  home  Is  an  enormous  handicap  to  any 
nation  aspiring  to  lead  a  non-Communist 
world  that  ts  largely  colored. 

And  foreign  policy  plays  an  Increasingly 
Important  role  In  the  American  political 
scene.  Most  Americans  seem  to  agree  on  tbe 
need  for  foreign  economic  and  military  aid. 
The  growing  recognition  that  our  national 
ends  miist  be  International  In  scope  is  a 
sign  of  Increasing  national  mat\u-lty. 

To  disperse  the  benefits  of  technology,  to 
expand  the  forces  of  production  so  as  to 
end  poverty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
political  freedom  and  self-government  in  the 
world — these  are  great  aspirations.  As  aspi- 
rations, they  appear  In  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  which  was  signed  without  embar- 
rassment by  aome  of  freedom's  sworn 
enemies. 
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To  bring  them  dovm  from  the  level  of 
pious  benevolence  to  something  concrete 
enough  tc  deserve  the  name  of  purpose  re- 
quires thii  evolution  of  detailed  and  con- 
sistent policies.  And  we  face  enormous 
problems  In  assisting  tbe  non-Communist 
countries  in  their  economic  and  political 
self-devel<  pment,  if  at  the  same  time  we 
want  to  h(  Ip  them  to  remain  free  of  Commu- 
nist domliatlon. 

For  a  ciindld  look  at  the  free  world  sug- 
gests thai  the  phrase,  if  not  a  euphemism, 
has  a  cl  cumscribed  meaning.  It  means 
"free  fron  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,'  and  covers  nations  with  a  tre- 
mendous variety  of  political  institutions, 
ranging  fiom  those  few  that  have  an  effec- 
tive mult  party  system  and  a  considerable 
popular  ontrol  to  a  very  large  number  of 
authoritarian  regimes.  The  truth  is  that 
in  the  woi  id  today  there  are  only  a  few  local 
enclaves  (f  representative  democracy. 

In  muc  1  of  Latin  America,  more  than  a 
century  Jfter  liberation  from  Spain  and 
Portugal,  dictatorships  succeed  one  another 
and  reprej  entatlve  government,  though  sym- 
bolized in  many  constitutions.  Is  an  unreal- 
ized Idea.  And  colonialism  in  Africa  and 
Asia  prepared  its  subjects  no  better  for 
democrati :  self-rule. 

While  tlie  technological  revolutions  under- 
way will  bring  tremendovis  changes,  few 
nations  have  Institutions  that  permit  Inter- 
nal shifts  in  political  power  without  vio- 
lence, anc  the  time  when  such  Institutions 
will  be  ge  leral  is  a  long  way  off.  Even  more 
remote  is  a  world  government  insuring  that 
revolutionary  shifts  In  power  among  nations 
can  take  p  'ace  without  violence. 

Today  e  lany  influential  people  believe  that 
disarmam  tnt  is  the  shortest  path  to  world 
governmeit  as  well  as  the  only  hope  of 
avoiding  i .  worldwide  nuclear  war.  I  believe 
that  armi  control  may  achieve  very  useful 
ends,  but  only  If  its  limitations  are  under- 
stood. 

No  arm!  agreement  in  prospect  will  bring 
us  wlthlr  shouting  distance  of  world  gov- 
ernment. And  while  some  agreed  arrange- 
ments ml^t  add  a  little  more  stability  to 
our  presei  it  uneasy  peace,  others  could  make 
the  balani  ;e  even  more  precarloiis. 

An  exaialnatlon  of  some  of  the  great  and 
complex  Issues  will  show  why  defining  na- 
tional puj  poses  will  take  much  hard  thought 
and  prodiice  no  panacea.  We  tend  emo- 
tionally 1o  associate  peace  and  all  that  Is 
good  with  treaties  and  international  arrange- 
ments. Just  as  we  associate  war  and  all  that 
Is  bad  wit  1  arms. 

But  otu  emotions  mislead  us  in  these  sim- 
ple equat  ons.  The  principal  goal  of  Ameri- 
can arms  today  Is  to  avoid  war  by  deter- 
ring aggr(  eslon.  And  history  is  replete  with 
internatlc  nal  agreements  that  have  actually 
encouraged  ag^'esslon. 

Still  it  would  be  unfortunate  If,  result- 
ing from  our  excessive  wlshfulness  before 
the  recen ;  summit  meeting,  we  now  consid- 
ered real  stic  agreements  neither  possible 
nor  useful.  For  agreements  might  slow  the 
Increase  )r  dispersion  of  a  military  tech- 
nology that  favored  aggression  rather  than 
defense.  They  might  limit  the  size  of  vari- 
ous mililary  forces,  or  their  method  and 
area  of  o;  teratlon,  or  provide  information  as 
to  their  rhereabouts.  Such  devices  agree- 
ments mljht  lower  the  likelihood  of  a  war's 
being  started  deliberately  or  as  the  result 
of  an  "aci  Ident"  or  mlsxinderstanding.  They 
could  reduce  aggressive  capabilities  or  pro- 
vide wan  ling  of  an  actual  aggression  or  re- 
assuranci  that  no  aggression  is  luider  way, 
and  so  mi  ke  mutual  deterrence  more  reliable. 

Useful  igreements  are  possible  because  not 
all  our  interests  conflict  with  those  of  our 
opponents.  But  our  mutual  Interests  are 
limited,  s  nd  any  realistic  agreement  is  likely 
to  be  a  limited  one  and  to  contain  safe- 
g:uards  a(  alnst  violation. 


earlux  pacts  recalled 


There  is  no  magic  in  agreement.  In  al- 
most every  year  from  the  end  of  World  War 
I  to  the  start  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States,  England,  and  France  negotiated  in- 
ternational agreements  to  limit  armaments, 
but  neglected  controls  and  penalties.  And 
their  zeal  was  hardly  diminished  by  the  overt 
violations  of  these  agreements  and  aggres- 
sions by  the  Japanese,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Italians. 

The  chronicle  makes  instructive  reading 
today.  Only  a  few  months  after  the  Japa- 
nese troops  opened  their  offensive  in  Man- 
churia, 60  nations  met  in  a  general  dis- 
armament conference  which,  in  time,  drafted 
plans  to  limit  warships,  abolish  submarines 
and,  iiltimately,  to  eliminate  military  air- 
craft. On  March  7, 1936,  Germany  reoccupied 
the  Rhlneland,  violating  the  Versailles  and 
Locarno  Treaties.  Scarcely  2  weeks  later,  a 
treaty  for  the  limitation  of  naval  arms  was 
signed  at  London  by  seven  powers.  On  July 
7,  1937,  the  Japanese  invaded  China;  10  days 
later  the  English  concluded  bilateral  agree- 
ments with  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  so  it  went  up  to  the  eve  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the 
Western  Powers  In  the  Interval  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n  the  inter- 
national treaties  were  little  more  than  formal 
records  of  their  decisions  to  cut  their  own 
national  budgets.  The  treaties  were  ration- 
alizations for  unilateral  disarmament. 

While  it  Is  true  that  arms  have  never 
staved  off  war  Indefinitely,  the  same  must 
be  said  for  arms-limitation  agreements.  An 
agreement  cannot  be  taken  as  either  good  or 
bad  without  an  examination  of  its  contents. 
If  both  sides  are  wary,  the  arrangements  in- 
stituted will  be  better  for  both  sides  than 
was  the  status  quo  before  the  agreement; 
and.  more  important,  living  up  to  the  agree- 
ment will  be  better  than  violating  it. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  enormous 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  make  agreement 
easier  now.  They  may  make  agreement  more 
urgent,  but  in  crucial  respects  it  Is  harder. 
A  wishful  and  careless  plan  would  be  much 
more  dangerous  than  before  the  last  war. 

ADVANTAGE    TO    ACGBXBSOR 

Nuclear  weapons  offer  an  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  aggressor.  They  make  re- 
taliation much  harder  to  achieve,  thus  giving 
no  automatic  assurance  that  an  aggressor  will 
be  punished. 

Even  a  partial  disarmament,  if  one-sided, 
could  invite  the  debacle.  And  total  dis- 
armament. In  spite  of  Its  rhetorical  useful- 
ness, is  really  understood  by  both  sides  to  be 
out  of  the  question  in  a  world  of  divided 
sovereignties. 

In  such  a  world,  if  one  side  were  totally 
disarmed  the  concealment  of  even  a  few 
nuclear  weapons  by  the  other  side  would 
enable  it  to  dominate.  It  is  a  hard  truth 
that  for  the  foreseeable  future  arms  control 
arrangements  can  only  complement  national 
defenses. 

Both  sides  recognize  Implicitly  that  some 
arms  arrangements  might  worsen  the  chance 
of  peace.  The  Russians  fear  that  Western 
proposals  for  inspection  will  furnish  the  West 
with  intelligence  usable  In  aggression. 

The  West  on  the  other  hand  fears  cor- 
rectly that.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  In- 
spection, the  Russians  would  be  free  to 
violate  agreements  secretly  and  so  obtain 
the  means  to  dominate. 

Enthusiasts  for  agreement  suggest,  all  too 
easily,  that  the  parties  opposed  to  arms  nego- 
tiation are  mad,  or  simply  lacking  In  com- 
mon sense.  But  to  devise  agreements  that 
reduce  rather  than  Increase  the  possibilities 
for  aggression  will  take  great  Inventivenesa 
and  sober  study.  A  realistic  arms  control 
arrangement  has  to  be  founded  on  a  mutual 
interest  and  a  recognition  that  this  mu- 
tuality is  only  partial. 
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The  West  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
agreements  should  not  be  based  on  faith. 
If  both  sides  had  real  faith,  no  agreement 
would  be  necessary.  It  would  be  more  nearly 
accurate  to  say  that  sound  arms  control 
arrangements  can  be  based  only  on  an  ex- 
plicit and  precise  mutual  distrust. 

GOAL  OF  ARMS   ACCORD 

The  best  reason  for  any  specific  arms 
agreement  is  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  For 
us  the  most  trivial,  almost  frivolous,  motive 
lor  agreement  is  to  reduce  the  defense 
budget — that  is,  the  level  of  effort.  But 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  a  mutually  useful 
agreement  would  permit  less  effort.  Not 
counting  the  large  cost  of  an  adequate  con- 
trol system,  any  realistic  agreement  for  re- 
duction In  one  area  Is  likely  to  call  for  In- 
creased effort  In  others.  Nuclear  disengage- 
ment In  Europe,  for  example,  might  increase 
the  stability  of  the  peace,  but  It  would  re- 
quire the  reversal  of  our  NATO  military 
policy  and  a  new  emphasis  on  nonnuclear 
forces. 

On  no  subject  has  discussion  been  more 
confused  and  Inconsistent  than  on  the  above- 
mentioned  level  of  American  effort.  On  the 
one  hand  we  are  told  that  Americans  are  fat. 
self-indulgent,  undisciplined  and  at  the 
highest  peak  of  material  prosperity.  On  the 
other,  we  hear  the  customary  references  to 
the  "crushing  econcMnlc  burden  of  the  arms 
race." 

As  fortresses  are  Invariably  "impregnable." 
risks  "calculated"  and  disarmament  "moral." 
so  the  burden  of  the  arms  race  Is  alwaj-s 
"crushing." 

crrES  DiRtruL  predictions 

There  have  been  direful  predictions  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  that  an  attempt  to 
defend  ourselves  would  turn  America  Into  a 
garrison  state.  But,  our  defense  budget  has 
varied  from  40  percent  to  5  percent  to  15  per- 
cent and  down  again  to  9  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  and  our  experience 
offers  little  confirmation  for  such  fears. 

The  notion,  repeated  by  Lord  Russell,  that 
present  defense  policies  will  "befcwe  very 
long  reduce  the  population  to  subsistence 
levels"  Is  simply  nonsense.  Whether  or  not 
Americans  and  Western  Europeans  are  self- 
indulgent,  they  were  never  richer,  and  they 
consume  more  each  year.  The  Government 
has  estimated  that  our  gross  national  product 
will  increase  from  $600  billion  to  $750  billion 
In  the  next  decade. 

The  most  Impxjrtant  Implication  of  our 
great  prosperity  and  rate  of  increase  in  pro- 
ductive power  is  that  we  can  afford  larger 
efforts  for  economic  development,  for  reduc- 
ing the  risks  of  thermonuclear  war  and  for 
protecting  the  political  Independence  and 
self-development  of  the  non-Conununist 
world.  Furthermore  we  may  be  able  to  do  It 
with  only  a  modest  sacrifice. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  no  responsible  proposals 
for  meeting  these  goals  that  have  called  for 
any  reduction  In  oiu-  peak  level  of  spending 
for  Immediate  enJo3rment.  The  widely  dls- 
ctissed  defense  program  recommended  by 
the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  for  ex- 
ample, could  easily  be  accommodated  by  the 
growth  In  our  gross  national  product  pre- 
dicted by  the  Government — with  no  decrease 
in  consumer  spending  but  only  a  temporary 
slowing  in  the  rate  of  Its  growth. 

Would  the  American  public  make  this  mild 
"sacrlflce"?  That  seems  to  me  to  depend  on 
what  the  public  thinks  the  sacrifice  Is  for. 
Rather  too  much  has  been  made  of  the  fri- 
volity and  self-indulgence  of  the  fat  Ameri- 
can public. 

An  analysis  of  consumer  expenditures 
hardly  sustains  the  claim.  Consumers  have 
Increased  their  spending  for  such  sober  pur- 
poses as  medical  care  and  education  faster 
than  the  rise  In  their  Incomes  and  faster 
than  the  Increase  in  spending  for  recreation 
(»  for  the  Inlqultoua  tail  fins.  None  of  this 
seems  foolish. 


In  particular  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Americans  would  not  make  a  greater 
effort  to  accomplish  their  major  purposes  if 
they  understood  that  the  lisks  of  not  making 
such  an  effort  were  large  and  the  rewards  for 
effort  were  great.  But  I  doubt  that  the  pub- 
lic of  this  country  was  ever  less  Informed  on 
matters  directly  affecting  Its  life  and  death. 
On  the  contrary  at  each  great  crisis  the  pub- 
lic has  been  reassured  that  no  further  effort 
Ls  required. 

DISCUSSION   IS  URGED 

Leaders  of  opinion  have  a  large  responsi- 
bility here  to  Inform  the  public  and  widen 
discussion.  The  great  issues  of  war  and 
peace  deserve  to  be  treated  candidly  and 
objectively,  without  wlshfulness  or  hysteria. 

It  Is  not  only  the  politicians  who  have 
been  deficient  In  these  respects.  In  my  view, 
the  scientists  also  have  performed  poorly. 
They  have  been  bitterly  divided  and  both 
extremes  have  tended  to  use  the  authority  of 
science  rather  than  its  method — to  be  wLsh- 
fiil  and  impassioned  rather  than  objective. 

What  is  needed  is  sober  thought  about  the 
concrete  problems  of  extending  democracy 
inside  our  own  country,  of  helping  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  self -development  of  other 
countries,  and  of  negotiating  without  illu- 
sion to  settle  differences  with  our  antago- 
nists while  maintaining  the  military  strength 
to  discourage  their  use  of  force. 

These  are  tall  orders.  They  cannot  be 
filled  quickly,  or  finally,  or  by  means  of  some 
semiautomatic  gadget,  or  In  one  heroic  burst 
of  energy.  Nor  will  the  answer  come  to  us 
in  a  dream. 

I  su.spect  that  in  the  wide  range  of  activi- 
ties we  must  undertake,  dreaming  will  re- 
quire the  least  discipline  and  the  least  at- 
tention to  diet.  Our  problem  is  more  like 
that  of  training  for  a  steep,  rocky  climb.  If, 
as  we  are  told,  America  is  no  longer  a  youth, 
we  may  yet  hope  to  exploit  the  advantages 
of  maturity:  strength,  endurance.  Judgment, 
responsibility,  freedom  from  the  extremes  of 
optimism  and  pessimism — and  steadiness  of 
purpose. 

A  purpose  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  wish. 
Or  a  dream.  Or  even  a  mission.  But  one 
fundamental  purpose  of  a  democracy  is  the 
exercise  of  reasoned  choice,  the  conscious 
shaping  of  events.  Even  setbacks  would  be 
more  meaningful  if — to  vise  Hamilton's 
phrase — instead  of  being  ruled  by  "accident." 
we  could  govern  ourselves  by  "refiectlon  and 
choice  ' 

If  the  hard  problems  of  our  time  stir  us 
to  more  reflective  choice,  then  they  will  have 
helped  us  fulfill  one  important  purpose  of  a 
democratic  society. 
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ble  for  elderly  people  on  low  fixed  in- 
comes to  meet  the  high  medical  costs  of 
these  times.  E>en  the  briefest  of  hos- 
pital stays — and  illnesses  are  neither 
brief  nor  infrequent  among  most  of  our 
senior  citizens — can  drain  off  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  income  desr>erately 
needed  for  the  very  necessities  of  life. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  a  constituent  in- 
telligently analyzing  the  effect  of  a 
handful  of  days  in  a  hospital  has  on  a 
retired  couple's  ability  to  live  in  basic 
dignity  and  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dear  Senator:  There  Is  a  great  need  for 
some  form  of  assistance  for  older  citizens. 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  my  wife  and 
I  faced  during  the  past  6  months,  and  ours 
is  not  an  isolated  case. 

My  wife  was  in  the  hospital  for  3  days  and 
I  for  4  days  for  tests  and  observation.  Our 
combined  bill  Including  hospital  and  doctor 
and  medicine  was  $336.  It's  frightening  to 
contemplate  what  a  prolonged  illness  would 
do  to  our  budget.  Our  income  is  about 
$2,200  a  year.  After  taxes  we  have  about 
$1,700  left  to  live  on.  During  these  inflated 
times  no  segment  of  our  people  is  worse  off 
than  people  on  a  fixed  income.  We  try  to 
do  with  less  In  order  to  make  ends  meet.  We 
want  to  end  otir  lives  with  dignity  and  In 
the  sectu'lty  of  our  own  homes,  with  the 
respect  of  our  neighbors.  Can't  something 
be  done  to  give  us  a  break  on  costly  medical 
bills. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  consideration. 
Sincerely, 


MEDICAL  CARE  COST  OFTEN  ROBS 
ELDERLY  OF  BASIC  DIGNITY 
Mi-.   PROXMIRE.     Mr.   President,   it 
is  obviously  and  uncontestably  impossi- 


relations  with  japan 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  together  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues,  I  met  and  listened  to  the 
Premier  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 
He  six>ke  movingly  of  the  desire  of  his 
Government  and  the  people  whom  he 
represented  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
amity  and  of  friendship — and  of  our 
common  purpose  of  man's  liberty — with 
the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  mission 
which  brought  him  to  our  Capital  was 
to  symbolize  to  the  world  two  govern- 
ments and  two  great  peoples  desiring  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  of  mutual 
security. 

The  Japanese  are  a  great  people.  I 
pray  and  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  the 
great  majority  of  them,  like  we  Ameri- 
cans, intend  to  be  free  and  intend  to 
do  that  which  is  necessary  to  remain 
free,  whatever  the  sacrifice,  whatever  the 
costs. 

This  is  a  melancholy  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  globe.  Placed  in  proper 
perspective,  the  difficult  decision  made 
by  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Government 
with  respect  to  the  invitation  to  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  American  people 
must  have  been  one  which  required  real- 
ism and  courage.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  decision  of  Premier  Kishi  was  as 
difficult  and  as  painful  a  one  as  he  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  make  in  his  life. 
Proceeding  by  an  abundance  of  caution, 
he  did  not  want  any  chance,  however 
remote,  for  harm  to  be  visited  upon  the 
leader  of  the  cause  of  man's  freedom  on 
earth. 
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I  aline  myself  with  the  comments  made 
by  you,  Mr.  President  (Mr.  Mawsfikld  in 
the  chair) .  when  a  few  moments  ago  you 
said  the  Senate  must  now  proceed  to 
ratify  the  mutual  seciu-ity  pact  which 
pends  before  us  and  which  will  be  our 
imequivocating  dem<Mistration  that  we 
desire  to  strengthen  the  bonds  between 
our  two  countries,  the  head  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  himself  so  movingly 
demonstrated  when  he  was  in  this  Capi- 
tol Building  a  few  weeks  ago. 

The  free  world  is  indeed  in  peril. 
Strife  lias  been  fomented  in  almost  every 
area  of  the  globe.  To  the  south,  a 
youthful  degenerate  dictator  has  poured 
forth  his  ugly  spleen  upon  the  cause  of 
freedom  as  we  know  it. 

A  high  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America — and  I  make  no  po- 
litical coioment  here — was  spat  upon  by 
Commimist  sympathizers  in  a  nation  to 
the  south  a  few  months  ago.  And  when 
the  secretary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  arrived  in  Tokyo,  there 
were  thousands  of  people  singing  the 
Communist  Internationale  as  he  drove 
from  the  airport  to  the  city,  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  invitation  to  our  Presi- 
dent and  demonstrating  against  the 
foreign  policy  of  their  own  Giovernment. 
I  cannot  believe  that  those  demonstra- 
tions, however  ugly  they  may  have  been, 
represent  the  will  of  the  peoples  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  occurred. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  mutual  security  treaty 
with  Japan. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
in  mind  some  comments  upon  the  very 
grave  situation  we  face  in  regard  to 
Japan. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  identify  myself  with  the  views 
of  the  present  Presiding  Officer  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  on  the  Japanese  seciirity 
treaty. 

I  believe  there  are  two  points  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  which  the 
American  people  should  today  have  very 
clearly  in  mind. 

One  is  sympathy  and  friendship  for 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  second  Is  constancy  in  the  policies 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  both 
of  these  are  extremely  important. 

First,  there  is  the  sympathy  and 
friendship  of  the  American  people  for 
the  Japanese  people.  The  Japanese 
people  have  had  their  experiences  in 
dealing  with  militaristic  rule  which  got 
them  into  Pearl  Harbor,  and  both  of  us 
into  a  devastating  war  in  which  they 
saw  war,  including  the  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb,  descend  right  upon  their 
own  homeland.  Therefore,  when  efforts 
are  made  by  the  Communists  to  agitate 
the  Japanese  people,  in  terms  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  recurrence  of  that  situation, 
through  direct  threats  to  them,  one  can 
understand  why  they  would  be  worried 
and  why  this  is  so  harmful  to  them — a 
harm  inflicted  by  the  Commimists.  But 
one  can  also  understand  why  they,  too, 
should  be  constant  in  resisting  any  such 
Communist  efforts,  because  by  now  they 
have  found  that  alliance  with  the  free 
world,  in  defense  of  the  values  of  free- 
dom, is  the  only  real  way  to  have  peace, 
and   that   surrender   to   an   oppressive, 
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Japanese  people  should,  and 
be  ieve,  assert  themselves  strongly 
definitely  in  favor  of  democracy. 

Japanese  people  have  the  power 
authority,  under  their  Constitution, 
their  will;  and  I  believe  that 
majority  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
undet-stand  that  the  hallmark  of  a 
democra'  ic  form  of  government  is  the 
thai  under  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
in  riots  and   revolutions  in 
bring  about  change — it  can  be 
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on  the  contrary,  riots  and 
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to  dictate  a  change — this 
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s  no  reason  why  we  should  has- 
any  conclusions  about  UJ5. 
based  on  what  is  hap- 
Japan.    Analogies  between  In- 
Japan — and  I  heard  one  made 
this  morning — are  not  ap- 
rhey  are  not  apposite,  because 
in  geographical  location, 
in  regard  to  threats  to  lib- 
differences  in  regard  to  the 
histories  of  the  two  countries, 
as  regards  the  United  States 
insofar   as   both  countries 
in  combat  in  the  great  World 
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President,  Japan  is  an  industrial 
and  we  know  the  cupidity  of 
Communist  leaders  with  respect  to 
industrial  nation.  Today,  they 
to  fasten  themselves  upon 
much  the  same  way  that  they 
soi^ght  to  fasten  themselves  upon 
in  the  West;  and  West  Ger- 
a$ords  Japan  an  excellent  exam- 
constancy  and  devotion  to 
in  peace  and  the  development 
nstitutions  are  of  the  greatest 
peoples  who  are  subjected  to 
of  pressures  the  Communists 
placing  on  Japan. 
President,  Japan  is  a  very  proud 
and  I  believe  that,  fundamen- 
pride  of  the  Japanese  people 
own  traditions  and  in  their  own 
ies  will  assert  itself  most  bene- 
ih  this  situation. 
So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  thor- 
oughly t  gree  with  my  colleagues  that  the 
United  ;  States- Japanese  Security  Treaty 
should  be  ratified.  Also,  we  should  not 
jump  to  any  hasty  conclusions  about  U.S. 
bases,  unless  those  conclusions  are  dic- 
tated by  the  fundamental  security  of  the 
free  world,  for  which  we  bear  such  a 
heavy  r  ;sponsibility. 

Mr.  P  resident,  we  are  learning  what  it 
means  o  have  world  power.  It  is  not 
uncomp  icated,  and  it  is  frequently  very 
dangerous,  but  the  wise  and  construc- 


tive exercise  of  this  power,  without  being 
rushed  or  panicked,  is  going  to  be  de- 
terminative of  whether  this  world  will 
or  will  not  be  secure.  And  so,  at  one  and 
the  same  time  that  we  have  sympathy 
and  friendship  for  the  Japanese  people, 
we  need  to  have  a  belief  in  ourselves  and 
our  own  policy,  to  be  constant  in  our 
policy,  and  not  to  be  panicked,  pushed, 
or  threatened  into  a  change  which  is  ad- 
verse to  the  whole  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  ratifica- 
tion of  the  United  States- Japanese  Se- 
curity Treaty,  and  I  hope  we  will  ratify  it 
promptly,  and  proportionately  to  the 
kind  of  challenge  with  which  we  are 
faced  today. 

Mr.  President,  on  another  subject 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  it  interfere  with  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say  if  he  yields  to  me  for 
a  brief  statement?  I  must  go  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  say.  summing  up  the  discussion  this 
morning,  that  none  of  us  are  so  naive  as 
to  believe  that  policies  can  be  reexam- 
ined and  decisions  made  to  recast  them 
overnight.  That  is  a  job  that  will  take 
time,  effort,  and  careful  thought. 

But  there  is  always  before  us  one  im- 
mediate problem.  It  is  to  be  certain  that 
we  do  not  fall  into  the  trap  that  Premier 
Khrushchev  has  set  for  us  all  the  way 
from  Paris  to  Tokyo. 

Our  Japanese  friends  devised  and  be- 
came expert  in  a  sport  known  as  Jujltsu. 
This  is  a  form  of  wrestling  in  which  an 
opponent  is  cleverly  handled  so  that  he 
uses  his  strength  against  himself. 
Premier  Khrushchev  has  many  qualities. 
One  of  these  qualities  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped skill  in  the  art  of  political  jujltsu. 
I  personally  am  not  going  to  go  into 
such  questions  as  Interviews  in  a  Paris 
newspaper  or  the  matter  of  who  should 
send  regrets  to  whom.  I  have  made  my 
position  clear  from  the  east  coast  to  the 
west  coast  of  this  country.  Neither  am 
I  goinK  to  go  into  charges  of  appease- 
ment or  peacemongering  that  may  come 
from  other  directions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  basic  point  Is 
that  we  must  not  succumb  to  Premier 
Khrushchev's  political  jujitsu.  We 
must  evaluate  the  facts  calmly  and  care- 
fully, not  because  we  are  seeking  scape- 
goats upon  whom  to  vent  our  wrath,  but 
because  we  are  seeking  the  weak  spots 
that  must  be  shored  up. 

I  said  in  the  beginning,  with  regard  to 
the  Paris  conference,  that  I  felt  Mr. 
Khrushchev  had  certain  objectives,  and 
that  It  was  extremely  important  we  do 
not  do  his  job  for  him.  That  did  not 
imply  we  should  not  assess  the  whole 
situation  and  examine  into  every  ques- 
tion, as  the  committee  has  done,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Jackson],  and  as  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
bright]  has  done.  I  think  both  of  those 
have  been  models  for  the  Senate,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  our  committees  emu- 
late the  performance  that  has  taken 
place  there. 

We  all  realize  we  have  a  presidential 
campaign    this    year.    TTiat    is    a    fact 
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which  is  known  to  all  the  world,  and  I 
do  not  think  anybody  knows  it  better 
than  Premier  Khrushchy,  or  that  any- 
one is  going  to  use  It  moTe  than  he  will, 
if  he  can. 

We  can  conduct  that  campaign,  I 
think,  without  sacrificing  one  iota  of 
America's  traditional  free  speech,  but  we 
can  also  do  it  without  helping  Mr.  Khru- 
.slichev  and  his  political  jujitsu. 

I  think  the  way  to  do  it  is  the  way  we 
have  done  it  in  the  Senate,  through  our 
appropriate  committees,  our  outstand- 
mg  experts,  operating  under  our  consti- 
tutional system,  sweeping  nothing  under 
the  rug,  bringing  the  facts  out  where  all 
eyes  can  see.  but  doing  it  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  judiciou.sness.  and  coolly  and 
calmly  assessing  the  whole  situation. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  stated,  in  my  presence,  this 
would  be  helpful  to  the  country.  I  think 
the  people  of  the  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Jackson  committee,  and 
that  when  we  have  concluded  delibera- 
tions relating  to  the  President's  good  will 
trip  and  the  Japanese  peace  treaty,  the 
country  will  have  the  same  high  opinion 
of  them  that  they  now  have  in  light  of 
the  Paris  matter. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  comments.  The 
Jackson  subcommittee,  with  which  I 
have  personal  experience,  is  conducting 
a  hearing  which  is  in  the  finest  tradition 
of  the  Senate,  emphasizing  the  biparti- 
san aspects  of  our  national  policy  in  for- 
eign relations. 

Mr.  DrRKSE34.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy], 
when  he  addressed  this  body  the  other 
day.  in  a  very  formal  statement,  said : 

As  a  substitute  for  policy,  Mr.  Elsenhower 
has  tried  smiling  at  the  Russians,  our  State 
Department  has  tried  frowning  at  them,  and 
Mr  Nixon  has  tried  both.  None  has  suc- 
ceeded 

I  do  not  know  about  this  jujitsu  busi- 
ness, but  I  know  we  are  up  against  a 
very  tough  customer;  and  this  matter 
was  not  intruded  into  this  discussion  by 
the  minority  leader.  The  minority 
leader  was  on  the  floor  and  heard  the 
.speech  just  quoted,  and  he  is  going  to 
make  some  answer  to  it  today.  But  here 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who 
made  this  speech  when  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  this  land  was  out  of  the  country, 
on  a  good  will  mission.  If  it  requires  a 
little  jujitsu,  I  am  willing  to  undertake 
it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  would  withhold  his 
comments  at  least  until  we  can  notify 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  so  he 
can  be  present,  before  the  Senator  goes 
into  detail. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  out  of  town.  The 
.'Senator  from  Illinois  has  been  in  town 
light  along.     We  have  a  defense  bill  up 


today,  which  is  an  appropriate  time  for 
me  to  make  some  observations.  I  can- 
not always  cut  the  cloth  to  suit  the  time 
of  a  candidate.  We  may  just  eis  well  be 
clear  on  that. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Both  the  minority 
leader  and  the  majority  leader  have  al- 
luded to  the  President  and  his  trip.  I 
think  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  go  out 
to  the  President  today  in  his  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  cancellation  of  the  Japa- 
nese trip. 

I  think  we  ought  to  assure  him — and 
I  am  sure  this  goes  for  all  of  us,  with- 
out regard  to  party — of  our  continuing 
appreciation  of  the  dignity,  capacity, 
and  tremendous  understanding  with 
which  he  Is  handling  this  very  difficult 
job  of  representing  the  whole  image  and 
concept  of  the  American  people  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


NAACP— FIFTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
greet  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People  on  the 
occasion  of  its  51st  annual  convention. 
This  is  a  milestone  in  the  fight  against 
racial  and  religious  discrimination  in  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
much  the  primary  importance  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation  which  I  place 
upon  this  struggle,  in  which  I  took  an 
active  interest  long  before  I  entered  pub- 
lic life.  The  NAACP  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  struggle  and  its  distin- 
guished record  of  civilian  courage,  deter- 
mination, patriotism,  and  achievement  is 
almost  without  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
our  land.  May  the  second  50  years  of 
its  existence  see  it  fully  effective  in  at- 
taining the  objective  of  full  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Be  assured,  as  always,  of  my  continued 
support  and  cooperation. 


NEED  TO  IMPROVE  SEISMIC  SEA 
WAVE  WARNING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
following  the  extensive  damage  and  loss 
of  lives  in  Hawaii  caused  by  the  recent 
seismic  sea  waves  resulting  from  the 
Chilean  earthquakes.  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Commerce,  who  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  to  Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman. 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, seeking  information  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  seismic  sea 
wave  warning  system  and  to  educate 
people  en  how  to  respond  to  those  warn- 
ings when  they  are  issued. 

The  replies  are  most  informative  and 
helpful.  It  is  obvious  from  what  Com- 
merce Secretary  Frederick  H.  Mueller 
states  that  additional  funds  are  needed 
for  our  seismograph  observatories  which 
detect  and  locate  earthquakes  and  for 
our  tide  stations  which  attempt  to  de- 
tect whether  so-called  tidal  waves  have 
been  cau.sed  by  the  earthquakes.  Lives 
depend  upon  early  detection  in  both 
cases.  As  Dr.  Waterman  points  out  in 
his  letter,  seismic  sea  waves  travel  at 
the  rate  of  450  miles  per  hour  in  the 


Pacific  Ocean.  As  described  by  him,  the 
potential  force  of  seismic  sea  waves  is 
astonishingly  great.  His  letter  makes 
clear  that  a  great  deal  more  research  is 
needed.  Furthermore,  he  points  out  that 
the  Soviets  are  experimenting  with  hy- 
drophones, an  experiment  which  Dr.  Wa- 
terman states  certainly  should  be  In- 
vestigated. 

This  is  a  problem  which  affects  not 
only  Hawaii,  but  also  the  west  coast  and 
Alaska,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Pacific.  When  an  earthquake  in  Chile 
can  wreak  death  and  havoc  all  the  way 
across  the  Pacific  to  Japan — halfway 
around  the  world — it  is  no  longer  a  local 
problem  but  one  of  great  international 
significance. 

Because  I  believe  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  will  be  interested  in  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  Secretary  Mueller 
and  Dr.  Waterman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  their  correspondence  with 
me  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  26,  1960. 
Hon.  Frederick  H.  Mueller, 
Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  rising  toll  of 
deaths  and  property  damage  In  Hawaii  has 
demonstrated  dramatically  and  tragically  the 
urgency  of  a  reliable  seismic  wave  warning 
system  and  the  urgency  of  proper  precau- 
tions once  a  reliable  warning  Is  received. 

It  Is  obvious  that  something  must  be  done 
to  help  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  appar- 
ently needless  loss  of  life.  Since  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  Is  In  your  Jurisdiction, 
I  am  calling  upon  you  to  give  this  problem 
a  most  thorough  study. 

I  do  not  Imply  by  this  request  any  criti- 
cism of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  In 
fact,  from  what  information  I  have  gathered 
so  far,  the  Survey  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  timely  warnings  which  it  did  provide  fol- 
lowing the  earthquakes  in  Chile  in  the  past 
week. 

I  do  request,  however,  that  the  appropri- 
ate experts  in  your  Department  be  called 
upon  to  suggest  what  improvements  can  be 
made,  not  only  within  the  warning  system 
of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  itself,  but 
also  in  connection  with  any  other  agencies 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  local. 

I  also  respectfully  request  that  the  recom- 
mendations be  based  upon  opinions  of  scien- 
tific experts  and  not  on  budgetary  grounds. 
For  instance,  would  it  be  beneficial  to  have 
additional  tide  stations  in  the  Pacific,  say,  at 
Easter  Island? 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  your  views 
and  the  views  of  your  experts  on  whether 
there  should  be  greater  international  coop- 
eration on  seismic  wave  warnings.  Since  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  had  years  of 
experience  in  manning  a  warning  system.  I 
would  hope  that  your  experts  could  also  come 
forward  with  some  suggestions  on  how  other 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  might  bet- 
ter make  use  of  these  warnings  once  they  are 
available. 

The  problem  of  warning  and  protecting 
citizens  from  seismic  tidal  waves  apparently 
involves  not  only  scientific  instruments  and 
Judgments,  but  also  the  psychology  of  peo- 
ple. How  can  people  best  be  educated  to 
respond  proi>erly  to  adequate  warnings? 
How  can  they  be  convinced  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  crying  "wolf  when  a  seismic 
wave  warning  is  issued? 

Although  these  problems  may  or  may  not 
be  yoxir  immediate  responsibility.  I  would 
appreciate  your  views,  for  what  good  is  the 
best  warning  system  in  the  world,  if  it  Is 
misused  or  ignored? 
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Your  cooperation  in  reaponse  to  thla  In- 
quiry will  be  most  sincerely  appreclatad.  It 
Is  submitted  to  you  In  an  effort  to  be  con- 
structive and  to  offer  to  you  and  your  ex- 
perts an  opportunity  to  make  recommenda- 
tions which  conceivably  could  save  many 
lives  In  the  future. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oben  E.  Long. 


The  Secretart  or  Commebce, 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  9. 1960. 
Hon.  Oren  E.  Long, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washin0on,  D.C. 

Drak  Senator  Long:  In  acknowledgment 
of  your  letter  dated  May  26.  1960,  I  agree 
moet  emphatically  regarding  the  urgency  of 
a  reliable  seismic  .sea  wave  warning  system 
and  of  proper  precautions  subsequent  to  the 
issuance  of  a  reliable  warning. 

I  am  glad  to  assure  you  that  the  seismic 
sea  wave  wtimlng  system  administered  by 
the  CkMist  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  success- 
fully detected  and  issued  timely  warnings  of 
every  measurable  seismic  sea  wave  since  its 
installation  shortly  after  the  1946  tragedy 
at  Hilo.  Speciflcally,  the  disastrous  wave  of 
the  early  hours  of  May  22  was  reported  as  an 
advisory  to  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
on  Oahu  more  than  12  hours  In  advance  of 
arrival.  This  advisory  was  changed  to  a  full 
warning  about  6  hours  later. 

Information  now  available  In  this  ofQce 
is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  military  and  civil  au- 
thorities disseminated  the  warnings  to  the 
public.  This  Infcrmation  may  be  directly 
availab'.e  to  you.  However,  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  wtU  solicit  inrormr.tion  from 
Its  Honolulu  district  officer,  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  for'*-ard  additional  information  on 
this  px)int  when  available. 

I  think  we  mny  state  categorically  on  past 
performance  that  the  warning  system  ad- 
ministered by  the  Survey  Is  effective  and 
reliable.  The  Survey  officials,  however,  in- 
form me  that  improved  certainty  of  opera- 
tion would  be  achieved  by  the  addition  of  at 
least  one  assigned  observer  at  each  of  three 
contributing  seismograph  observatories 
which  are  not  now  staffed  strongly  enough 
t«i  p>ermlt  uninterrupted  watch  to  he  main- 
tained. M  ireo\  er.  additional  tide  stations 
equipped  with  wuve  alarm  devices  would  be 
helpful,  particularly  in  the  Aleutian  Island 
area,  where  our  coverage  is  new  somewhat 
weak.  Such  a  station  at  ELister  Island  would 
be  notably  helpful  in  the  case  of  waved 
originating  near  Soxith  America. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  already 
enjoys  some  international  cooperation, 
notably  from  Japan.  New  Zealand,  Peru,  and 
Chile,  and  it  is  not  clear  how  the  operation 
of  the  system  could  be  substantially  im- 
proved by  additional  emphasis  on  this  aspect 
of  the  operation.  Other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  now  cooperate  effectively  as 
far  as  we  know.  We  issue  technical  advices 
to  the  military  and  civil  authorities  at  Hono- 
lulu, and  to  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Ad- 
ministration, region  7,  which  disseminates 
warnings  in  the  western  United  States.  We 
are  not  aware  of  other  needs  at  present. 

The  most  obvious  fault  of  the  existing 
warning  system  is  our  inability  to  make 
reliable  predictions  of  the  actual  damage 
effects  of  waves  once  they  have  been  detected. 
This  results  from  a  lack  of  present  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  wave  effects.  A  program 
of  exhaustive  study  and  analysis  of  existing 
technical  information  may  be  productive  and 
the  Survey  officials  have  indicated  to  me 
Uiat  they  Intend  to  carry  out  such  a  study. 
A  model  study  would  probably  be  even  more 
useful,  but  we  do  not  now  have  funds  for 
this  purpose.  The  damage  effects  of  seismic 
sea  waves  are  nevertheless  so  much  a  matter 
of  local  conditions  and  subject  to  so  many 
factors  that  our  ability  ever  to  predict  specific 
damage  effects  Is  in  some  doubt. 


I  belli  ve  the  unfortunate  casualties  sus- 
tained at  HUo  reflect  some  degree  of  Indif- 
ference 1  o  the  warnings.  Dissatisfaction  has 
been  ex]  iressed  in  the  Hawaiian  press  with 
past  waj  nings  of  waves  which  created  pub- 
lic dlstui  bance  but  which  caused  no  damage 
I  know  c  f  no  way  to  combat  such  undesirable 
reactioni  except  through  vlgoroua  and  sus- 
tained public  education  by  disaster  agencies 
or  publl ;  authorities. 
Sincerely  yoiirs. 

Frederick  H.  Mueller. 
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U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  26,  I960. 
T.  Waterman, 
National  Science  Foundation, 

D.C. 
Dr.  Waterman:  The  catastrophic 
vaves  which  earlier  this  week  dev- 
communltles  on  the  Pacific  from 
to  Japan  caused  heavy  loss.es  cf 
property  In  Hawaii,  particularly  in 
t)f  Hilo. 
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ncerely  yours, 


Orin  E.  L^  ng. 


N.^^I!^XAL  Sctfnl  r  Foundation, 

Orrzcn  or  the  Pthl'Tor 


V.'i-'h'.vgton.  D  C  .  Jnr.r  10    1900. 


Open 


E.  Long, 

o.'i  Interior  and  Inuiar  Affairs, 
t''.  Washington.  D  C. 
AR  Senator  Long:     A.s  sufteestfd   in 
of  May  26.  1960.  considerable  addi- 
arch   is  required  If  we  are  to  de- 
reliable    warning    system    fur    the 
>ea  wave — the  tsunami.    Ai.^o,  as  you 
y   observe,   a   closely   knit    intcrna- 
stem  Is  urgently  required  If  puch  a 
Is  to  be  really  adequate  for  the  Pacif- 
as  a  whole.    The  present  U-S.  Coast 
Geddetlc  Survey  warning  system  Is  de- 
t3  protect  only  the  west  coast  of  the 
1  states  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.     It 
tic  pated  that  important   progre.s  will 
on    the    problem    of    International 
allon  at  the  forthcoming  International 
qf  Geodesy  and   Geophysics   meeting 
nkl   where    It   will    be    discussed    at 


^rell 


large  -scale 


known  that  tsunamis  are  caused 
disturbances  of  the  sea  floor — 
he  vertical  displacement  of  large 
the  sea  floor  associated  with  tectonic 
earthqubkes  or,  perhaps,  by  submarine  land- 
slides caused  by  an  earthquake.  The  present 
net  of  s(  Ismograph  stations  can  locate  rather 
quickly  the  epicenter  and  estimate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  shock;  but  this  Is  not  enough 
because  only  a  very  small  jjercentage  of  ob- 
served coastal  earthquakes  are  accompanied 
by    tsufiamls    of    sufficient    magnitude    to 


attract  the  attention  of  observers.  The  prob- 
lem, then,  becomes  one  primarily  of  deter- 
mining which  of  the  quakes  will  cause  a 
destructive  tsunami.  This  Involves  basic  re- 
search on  the  mechanism  of  fault  movements 
associated  with  submarine  earthquakes  and 
of  submarine  landslides  triggered  by  an 
earthquake.  What  Is  really  required  here  are 
detailed  submarine  topographic  surveys  In 
potential  tsunami  soin-ce  areas  before  and 
after  an  earthquake.  Selsmological  research 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  limiting  mag- 
nitudes and  depths  of  focus  of  earthquakes 
that  are  capable  of  producing  tsunamis. 
Perhaps  wc  can  some  day  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  some  quakes  produce  tsuna- 
mis and  some  do  not.  This  would  avoid 
false  alarms  such  as  accompanied  the  large 
earthquakes  in  1958.  It  Is  Imjxjrtant  to  de- 
termine if  there  are  definite  features  on  a 
.'^etsm  igram  which  can  be  used  to  indicate  a 
hu^h  probability  of  a  tsunami. 

Following  the  Initial  disturbance  to  the 
sea  surface,  gravity  waves  travel  out  in  all 
directions.  Their  velocity  depends  on  the 
depth  of  the  water  which  varies  In  different 
parts  of  the  oceans.  An  approximate  value 
for  sjieed  across  the  Pacific  is  450  miles  per 
hour.  The  amplitude  at  the  sea  surface  is 
measured  in  feet  in  deep  water,  but  the 
principal  wave  length  may  be  of  the  order 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles.  Therefore,  these 
waves  are  not  noticed  by  ships  well  out  at 
sea  Perhaps  research  on  long-period  wave 
recorder.^,  such  as  that  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Munk  at  the  Scnpps  Institution  of 
Oceaiu>graphy,  will  enable  us  to  estimate  tht; 
a:nj;iitudt'  <..f  these  waves  and  thereby  pre- 
dict their  amplitude  as  they  approach  v.irl- 
ou.s  coasts  It  Is  possible  that  there  are  jtre- 
cnr.=iir  waves  that  travel  at  greater  speeds 
through  the  water,  such  as  the  T  jiha.'-.e. 
which  may  serve  as  definite  warning  of  an 
'ni;5»nding  tsunami.  Tills  problem  has  not 
been  sufliclently  studied. 

'Ihe  height  of  the  tsunami  wa\e  depends 
considerably  on  tlie  topography  of  the  shore 
pc.rtions  of  the  ocoan  and  on  the  outline  of 
the  .';h  irdtne.  When  tsunamis  a;.ipronch 
shal'ow  water  close  to  shore,  the  amplitude 
increases,  and  In  U-  and  V-Bhap<Hl  Inlets, 
with  broad  mouths,  sometimes  reaches  a 
height  of  nearly  100  feet.  It  Is  In  low  lying 
ground  iiround  such  Inlets  that  great  damage 
is  sonii times  done.  Frequently  tlie  wave 
front  Is  a  nearly  vertical  "water  wall"  or 
"ram"  and  the  speed  of  onrush  may  he  of 
the  order  of  30  feet  per  second.  As  In  Ml- 
yako  In  1836  and  in  1933.  such  waves,  having 
tremondfiUs  kinetic  energy.  F\M^i.p  away 
everything  movable.  In  such  cases  even 
miissi.e  concrete  sc.i  walls  are  broken  and 
to.siPd  an-und.  On  the  Sanrlku  coast,  the 
ndv.'mring  wave  exerted  a  pressure  of  800 
I>o'inds  per  .square  ffv^t.  To  stop  It  suddenly 
in  water  1.5  feet  deep  would  have  required 
a  force  of  about  6.5  t<jns  per  square  yard. 
As  the  water  dejjth  decreases,  and  the  wave 
breaks,  the  falling  velocity  of  the  crest  then 
combines  with  the  velocity  of  advance  to  de- 
vf''.";i  greater  pressures  These  may  be  as 
much  as  49  ton";  per  squiire  yard  for  a  wave 
30  feet  high.  Earth  or  concrete  walls  and 
proves  of  trees  serve  as  siifficlent  protection 
for  small  waves,  but  If  waves  exceed  100  feet 
In  heitrht,  the  only  sure  protection  is  to  build 
on  high  ground. 

As  for  improving  the  warning  system  It- 
self, it  seems  obvious  that  the  seismic  net- 
work should  be  sufficiently  extensive  and 
must  utilize  the  most  rapid  of  advanced 
techniques  for  determining  the  position  of 
the  epicenter,  such  as  visible  recorders  and 
specialized  processing  devices.  Tidal  sta- 
tions should  be  more  numerous  and  per- 
haps have  an  automatic  alarm  system.  The 
prtsfnce  of  an  intense  pressure  wave  should 
serve  as  the  necessary  identifying  feature  of 
the  appearance  of  a  tsunami.  Hydroacoustic 
and  mareographlc  observations  must  be  In- 
vestigated. 
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The  Soviet  system,  according  to  Savaren- 
sky,  employs  hydrophones  In  the  SOFAR 
Channel  to  record  pressiu-e  waves  produced 
by  remote  earthquakes.  The  speed  of  prop- 
agation of  sound  In  the  ocean  Is  faster  than 
that  of  the  tsunami.  He  states  that  the 
hydroacoustic  forerunners  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way  as  the  seismic  ones.  The  U.S. 
system,  I  believe,  does  not  employ  hydro- 
acoustic posts  nor  do  we  know  for  certain 
that  they  would  be  valuable.  However,  it 
should  certainly  be  Investigated. 

There  are  a  number  of  scientists  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii  who  are  Interested  In  tsuna- 
mis. Including  people  from  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  Geological  Survey,  the 
Sugar  Planters  Association,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  As  the  Geophysical  In- 
stitute of  the  university  grows  and  develops, 
the  study  of  tsunamis  may  well  be  one  of 
Its  topics  of  major  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  T.  Waterman, 

Director. 


POSTPONEMENT     OP     PRESroENTS 
VISIT    TO    JAPAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  much 
speculation  as  to  the  causes  of  the  dis- 
astrous riots  in  Japan  which  have  now- 
resulted  in  the  postponement  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit.  I  think  that 
about  the  most  farfetched  implication 
I  have  heard  voiced  was  that  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  when 
he  implied  that  the  basic  reason  for  the 
riots  in  Japan  was  the  economic  and 
military  weakness  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  United  States 
had  had  an  economic  or  military  strength 
20  times  what  it  is  today,  we  certainly 
would  not  have  sent  troops  to  Japan  to 
put  down  the  riots,  and  we  would  have 
or  could  have  done  nothing  with  our 
economic  strength  to  that  end. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  today  the 
strongest  Nation  in  the  world  economi- 
cally, militarily,  and  I  believe  spiritually. 
To  seek  to  assert  that  it  was  any  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  riots  in 
Japan  is  little  short  of  ridiculous. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  apparent,  it  seems 
to  me.  that  the  Kishi  regime  is  in  very 
deep  trouble.  This  is  extremely  regret- 
table. Premier  Kishi  has  shown  him- 
self time  after  time  to  be  a  genuine 
friend  of  the  West.  We  can  express 
nothing  but  sorrow  over  the  difficulty 
which  a  friend  is  suffering  in  this  hour. 
He  is  an  extremely  able  politician.  If 
he  were  not,  his  regime  might  well  have 
already  fallen. 

Certainly,  if  democracy  is  to  survive 
anywhere  in  the  world,  we  must  learn 
how  to  cope  with  uncontrollable  riots 
and  mob  violence  as  a  technique  used 
by  a  minority  to  promulgate  political 
unrest  and  upheaval. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make 
is  that  it  seems  to  me  apparent  thei-e 
is  a  relationship  between  the  riots  in 
Japan  and  the  conspiracies  and  machi- 
nations of  international  communism. 
Many  of  the  Japanese  rioters  are  out- 
and-out  Communists,  as  is  apparent 
from  their  actions,  and  while  they  have 
been  threatening  violence  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  have  been 
engaging  in  riots,  their  next  door  neigh- 
bors, the  Red  Chinese,  have  not  been 
idle.     Communist  radio   propaaandi.sts. 


for  example,  have  been  working  relent- 
lessly to  arouse  radical  elements  in 
Japan.  Since  the  beginning  of  June 
Red  guns  have  been  firing  on  the  offshore 
islands  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  not  only 
on  the  odd  numbered  days,  as  was  done 
in  the  past,  but  also  on  the  even  num- 
bered days,  in  violation  of  a  pledge  which 
they  had  made,  for  whatever  it  was 
worth. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  shown 
themselves  time  and  time  again  rapa- 
cious in  their  Asian  ambitions,  recently 
we  have  noted  this  along  India's  north- 
western frontier.  They  have  marched 
into  Indian  territory  and  have  built 
roads  and  military  airfields,  which  rep- 
resent a  direct  attack  ui>on  the  sov- 
ereignty of  India. 

Word  from  Tibet  reveals  that  another 
Chinese  offensive  is  under  way  against 
that  unhappy  land  which  has  still  not 
accepted  the  foreign  rule  of  Red  China. 

These  last  few  weeks  should  make  it 
painfully  clear  to  us,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  the  Far  East,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  Communists  are  doing  ever>'- 
thing  in  their  power  to  undermine  peace 
and  to  put  the  United  States  in  an  un- 
favorable light. 

The  riots  in  Japan  were  certainly  not 
a  local,  isolated  incident.  They  were 
part  of  a  coordinated  worldwide  effort 
inspired  by  international  commimism. 

Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Lusk 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  New 
York  has  the  floor. 


and  unending  effort  in  behalf  of  this 
cherished  cause  of  liberation.  Let  us 
commit  ourselves  to  do  all  that  lies  in 
our  power  to  the  end  that  the  sunlight  of 
freedom  will  once  again  break  across  the 
darkened  lands  of  these  three  courageous 
Baltic  nations. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  GENOCIDE 
DAY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
history  of  man  numbers  days  of  gloiT 
and  days  of  infamy.  Surely  one  of  the 
most  infamous  days  recorded  is  that  of 
Jime  14,  1941,  now  known  as  Genocide 
Day,  when  the  brave  Baltic  nations  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  lit- 
erally enchained  by  brutal  Communist 
tyranny.  This  week  we  marked  the  19th 
anniversary  of  that  fateful  day  when  the 
cruel  Soviet  overlords  tore  many  thou- 
sands of  the  Baltic  peoples  from  their 
beloved  homelands  and  deported  them  to 
slave  labor  camps. 

The  grass  inhiunanity  of  the  Soviet 
regime  has  been  displayed  before  the 
world  on  many  occasions  in  the  past,  but 
none  of  these  manifestations  of  savagery 
offers  a  more  p>oignant  and  sorrowing 
picture  than  that  of  the  valorous  Baltic 
peoples  torn  from  their  homes  and  forced 
into  enslavement. 

Despite  this  cmel  plunder  of  human 
lives,  the  Communi.st  masters  have  never 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  bright 
flame  of  courage  and  of  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  freedom -loving  peoples  they 
have  subjugated.  The  enslaved  citizens 
of  Estonia,  of  Latvia,  and  of  Lithuania 
have  endured  their  imprisonment  with 
a  fortitude  worthy  of  their  great  na- 
tional heritages.  Chained,  but  unbowed, 
thev  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
yoke  of  Commimist  tyranny  will  be 
thrown  off,  and  they  will  be  enabled  once 
again  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  freedom 
in  their  native  lands. 

For  our  part,  let  us,  on  this  memorable 
date,  extend  our  pledge  of  a  sustained 


OUTSTANDING  EXAMPLE  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL USISTER  CITIES  •  EX- 
CHANGE 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  rewarding  as- 
pects of  the  people-to-people  program  of 
international  exchanges,  inaugurated  in 
1956,  has  been  the  establishment  of  city- 
to-city  relationships.  Under  this  plan  an 
American  city  affiliates  directly  with  an 
oversea  community  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  programs  of  mutual  interest 
intended  to  foster  international  friend- 
ship and  understanding.  This  experi- 
ment has  met  with  such  unqualified  suc- 
cess, since  its  inception,  that  It  repre- 
sents a  great  and  continuing  forward 
step  towards  the  climate  of  good  will 
which  is  the  prerequisite  to  true  and 
lasting  peace. 

The  opening  contacts  between  inter- 
national sister  cities  are  normally  made 
at  the  municipal  level.  Once  this  oflB- 
cial  relationship  has  been  established, 
contacts  may  then  be  expanded  between 
groups  and  organizations  that  have  coun- 
terparts in  the  i>articipating  cities,  such 
as  in  educational,  cultural,  technical, 
business,  professional,  social,  civic,  la- 
bor, religious,  youth  and  hobby  fields. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  sister  city  affiliations 
may  be  found  in  the  relationship  estab- 
lished between  Rochester,  New  York,  and 
Rennes.  France.  This  affiliation  has 
proved  so  markedly  effective  and  exem- 
plary that  Rochester,  together  with 
Worthington.  Minn.,  was  selected  to  re- 
ceive the  first  World  Brotherhood 
awards  for  community  activities  promot- 
ing international  understanding  and 
friendship  with  overseas  communities. 

The  Rochester  affiliation  with  Rennes, 
in  Brittany,  has  been  made  to  grow  and 
to  prosper  through  the  sheer  dynamism 
and  dedication  of  leading  citizens  of  both 
cities.  A  most  praiseworthy  example  of 
the  results  of  such  a  living  program  came 
in  the  recent  establishment  in  Rennes  of 
a  new  American  cultural  center,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  any  European  city. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  Rochester- 
Rennes  committee  meeting,  honoring 
Bernard  Morin.  a  Rennes  journalist,  Sol 
M.  Linowitz.  chairman  of  the  mayor  s 
committee  on  the  "twinning"  described 
the  features  of  this  unique  new  Franco- 
American  center.  It  will  contain  books, 
exhibits,  films,  and  other  materials  deal- 
ing with  French  and  American  life,  art, 
literature,  music,  and  other  cultural  ac- 
tivities. In  addition  it  will  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  citizens  of  each  na- 
tion seeking  cultural  information  about 
the  other. 

Mr.  LinowiL.z  reported  ih'^t  th'^  'vi-M- 
ing  in  Renne,>  now  housing  a  USIA  li- 
brary and  the  Franco-AmeiiCan  ..oc^jo 
has  been  purchased  by  USIA  and  will  be 
remodeled  for  its  new  and  expanded  pur- 
poses. The  decision  to  place  this  center 
in  Rennes  was  largely  dictated  by  the 
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fact  of  the  existing  close  relationship 
between  the  Breton  capital  and 
Rochester. 

An  honoraiT  planning  convention  of 
10  Americans  will  be  headed  by  Amory 
Houghton,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Prance. 
A  similar  committee  of  10  Frenchmen 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
Prance.  Serving  on  the  U.S.  committee 
will  be  members  of  the  Rochester  delega- 
tion which  visited  Reanes  in  1958  to 
complete  details  of  the  sister  city  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  Mr.  Linowitz  they 
are  Mayor  Peter  Barry,  Dr.  Cornelius  W. 
de  Klewiet,  president  of  the  University 
of  Rochester,  Edward  Peck  Curtis,  vice 
president  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  and 
Paul  Miller,  publisher  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union. 

In  1956.  when  President  Eisenhower 
addressed  ttie  White  House  Conference 
convoked  to  establish  the  people-to-peo- 
ple program,  he  set  the  tone  which  has 
motivated  such  effective  cooperative  ac- 
tion as  is  illustrated  by  the  Rochester- 
Rennes  community  relationship.  The 
President  stated: 

If  we  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
assumption  that  all  people  want  peace,  then 
the  problem  Is  for  people  to  get  together 
and  to  leap  governm.ents — If  necessary  to 
evade  governments — to  work  out  not  one 
method  but  thousands  of  methods  by  which 
people  can  gradually  learn  a  little  bit  more 
of  each  other.  It  must  have  the  active  Sup- 
port of  thousands  of  Independent  private 
groups  and  Institutions  and  millions  of  In- 
dividual Americans  acting  through  person- 
to-person  communication  in  foreign  lands. 

It  is  heartening,  indeed,  to  note  the 
manner  in  which  patriotic  and  dynamic 
American  citizens  have,  by  their  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts,  breathed  life 
and  meaning  into  the  President's  1956 
pronouncement.  The  initiative  and  vig- 
or of  the  Rochester  committee  is  typical 
of  that  displayed  by  hundreds  of  other 
community  leaders  throughout  our  Na- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  sister  cities  plan 
has  enjoyed  a  truly  inspiring  rate  of 
growth,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
solid  and  most  promising  bridges  of  un- 
derstanding now  being  erected  between 
America  and  the  world. 
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THE  CLEVELAND  ORDNANCE  PLANT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  minutes  in  addition  to  the 
allotted  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
some  time  ago.  in  this  Chamber,  I  lis- 
tened with  interest  and  enjoyment  while 
the  distingiilshed  and  articulate  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
and  the  two  outstanding  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kitchel  and  Mr.  Engle] 
engaged  in  a  prolonged  debate  over  the 
New  York  Senator's  allegation  that  Cali- 
fornia had  been  favored  in  securing  de- 
fense contracts. 

I  listened  with  delight  to  the  running 
debate  engaged  in  by  the  three  Sena- 
tors— each  one  adverting  to  the  advan- 
tages of  lys  own  State  and  maintaining 
to  the  uttermost  that  his  State  should 
have  more,  not  less,  Government  and  de- 
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cohtracts.  and  each  Senator  giving 

therefor  that  seemed  impressive. 
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million  contract  for  the  produc- 
armored  personnel  carriers  for 
3.  Army  apparently  will  be 
to  a  California  corporation, 
this  as  a  vivid  example  of  a 
procedii-e  adopted  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  whereby  a  corporation  in  Cali- 
fornia lienefits,  and  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
tax  aayers  will  be  the  losers,  as  a  re- 
t  tiis  military  procurement  method 
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Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  within  10 

my  home,  there  is  a  Govern - 

oVned  Cleveland  ordnance  plant. 

been  put  in  mothballs,  so  to 

In  other  words,  the  plant  is  idle 

or  a  small  custodial  force. 
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Secretary  of  Defense  has  up  to 
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by  Pentagon  officials  on  what  is 
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suggestion,  I  accompanied  him  and  Rep- 
resentatives Vanik  and  Feighan,  who 
ably  and  actively  represent  two  of  Cleve- 
land's congressional  districts,  and  we 
had  a  personal  conference  with  the  then 
Secretary  of  Defense  at  his  Pentagon 
office.  This  followed  a  number  of  tele- 
phone talks  and  letter  writing  on  the 
subject  with  various  Defense  Department 
officials. 

The  then  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McElroy,  informed  us  that  this  plant  was 
ideal  for  the  manufacture  of  armored 
vehicles. 

At  various  times.  Representative 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  who  has  been  most 
active  and  aggressive  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  a  fair  deal,  has  spent  many  hours 
on  this  important  matter  and  at  all  times 
has  kept  in  touch  with  both  of  Ohio's 
Senators. 

It  appears  to  us  that  due  to  a  lack  of 
vision  and  good  judgment,  coupled  with 
certain  wording  of  offers  to  bidders  for 
defense  contracts,  there  has  been  a 
studied  plan  in  the  Pentagon  to  hang 
on  to  the  plant  but  at  the  same  time 
keep  it  in  idleness. 

The  $42  million  contract,  which  we 
had  every  reason  to  expect,  if  fairness 
had  been  exercised  in  the  Pentagon,  to 
cause  reopening  of  this  plant,  seems 
likely  to  go  to  the  Pood  Machinery  and 
Chemical  Corp.  of  San  Jose,  Calif. 

This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
our  law  provides  that  production  of 
supplies  for  our  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
performed  in  Government  plants  wher- 
ever it  is  economically  feasible  to  do  so. 
Last  year  the  Department  of  the  Army 
engaged  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  at  a  cost 
of  $338,000  to  determine  impartially  the 
most  suitable  plant,  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  for  the  economical 
production  of  vehicles  of  the  airborne 
tank  family,  including  the  M-113  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier. 

The  Ford  survey  recommended  the 
Cleveland  ordnance  plant  on  the  basis 
of  current  needs,  future  mobilization  re- 
quirements, and  lowest  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. Secretary  of  the  Army  Brucker 
approved  this  finding  and  recommended 
it  be  carried  out. 

In  December  1959,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  opened  this  contract  to 
all  prospective  bidders  with  the  option 
of  using  Government-owned  plants  and 
equipment  or  their  own  plant  and 
equipment  or  both.  The  savings  from 
the  use  of  Government-owned  facilities 
would  have  been  passed  on  to  taxpayers. 
Two  months  later  the  Department  of 
Defense — which  has  no  authority  or 
responsibility  for  the  signing  of  Govern- 
ment contracts — mysteriously  directed 
that  production  must  be  exclusively  in 
the  bidder's  plant  or  exclusively  in  the 
Government-owned  Cleveland  ordnance 
plant. 

However,  if  the  Cleveland  plant  were 
used,  the  bidder  would  be  required  to 
pay  5.5  cents  rent  per  square  foot  per 
month  for  the  entire  plant  regardless 
of  how  much  of  it  was  actually  used. 
This  amounts  to  $67,200  a  month  or 
$1,280,000  over  the  Ufe  of  the  contract. 
Furthermore,  if  Government-owned 
machinery  is  used,  the  bidder  must  pay 
a  prohibitive   rental  based  on   original 
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acquisition  cost,  irrespective  of  actual 
depreciation.  Finally,  bidders  are  re- 
quired to  add  to  their  cost  figures  the 
cost  of  special  tooling  needed  for  this 
project. 

Each  of  these  added  requirements 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  com- 
pany which  intends  to  bid  on  the  basis 
of  using  the  Cleveland  ordnance  plant. 
Together,  they  make  it  virtually  impos- 
sible for  any  company  to  successfully  bid 
with  the  intention  of  using  this  factory. 

It  happens  that  these  restrictions  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  California  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  rotten  in 
Denmark. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  anyone  but  the 
most  naive  observer  can  see  that  someone 
or  some  group  wants  the  California  con- 
cern to  receive  this  contract.  They  want 
it  badly  enough  to  disregard  the  $338,- 

000  independent  study  made  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  to  ignore  the  concurrence 
in  this  study  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps. 

I  certainly  do  not  object  to  a  reason- 
able and  fair  rental  fee  for  the  use  of 
Government-owned  facilities.    However, 

1  strenuously  object  to  such  a  fee  when 
it  is  used  as  a  means  of  soaking  the  tax- 
payers for  millions  of  dollars,  as  is  the 
case  here.  I  doubt  that  the  Food  Ma- 
chinery <i  Chemical  Corp.  or  any  business 
concern  for  that  matter,  wiU  be  so  gen- 
erous as  not  to  include  in  their  bid  a  fee 
for  use  of  their  machinery,  plant,  and 
depreciation  of  both. 

Congressman  Charles  Vanik,  out- 
standing and  able  Representative  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  displayed  great  zeal 
and  industry  in  ferreting  out  the  facts 
of  the  scandalous  affair,  taking  leader- 
ship in  exposing  it  to  full  pubUc  view,  and 
preventing  its  consummation.  He  is  per- 
forming a  real  public  service. 

Congressman  Vanik  has  estimated  that 
if  this  contract  is  awarded  to  the  Pood 
Machinery  Ic  Chemical  Co..  the  taxpayers 
stand  to  lose  at  least  $6V2  million.  In 
addition,  thousands  of  working  men  and 
women  of  Cleveland  will  be  deprived  of 
employment  which  would  be  theirs  if  this 
contract  were  awarded  fairly. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
Government  versus  private  industry. 
Regardless  of  who  wins  the  contract,  pri- 
vate industry  will  do  the  job.  The  Cleve- 
land plant  should  be  open  to  use  to  all 
bidders. 

It  is,  however,  a  question  of  economy 
in  Government  versus  special  Interests 
who  care  little  for  taxpayers'  hard 
earned  money. 

It  Is  also  a  question  of  national  de- 
fense. Are  we  to  utilize  our  Government 
owned  plants  in  line  with  future  mo- 
bilization needs  or  are  we  to  sacrifice 
these  needs  for  the  sake  of  special  in- 
terest oriented  officials  in  the  Pentagon? 

Before  any  further  action  on  this  con- 
tract is  taken,  I  strongly  urge  that  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Gates  carefully  scru- 
tinize and  review  the  entire  matter.  The 
actions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  In  direct  contradiction  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Pord  Co.  survey  recommenda- 
tions for  which  the  Government  paid 
$338,000.  Was  this  money  spent  for 
nothing?    Was  this  survey  just  a  sham? 


In  view  of  the  revelations  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  last  Monday  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  frcan 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  concerning  mili- 
tary procurement  mismanagement,  we 
should  insist  that  this  contract  involv- 
ing $42  million  be  looked  into  thor- 
oughly. 

Although  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if 
I  did  not  admit  that  I  would  like  to  see 
the  contract  go  to  a  firm  doing  business 
in  Ohio,  that  is  not  my  prime  concern. 

Our  concern  should  be  to  see  to  it  that 
taxpayers  are  dealt  with  fairly  and  that 
our  national  defense  is  given  proper 
consideration.  If  this  is  done  impar- 
tially and  the  California  concern  is  still 
deemed  to  be  the  best  for  the  job,  then, 
of  course,  no  one  could  properly  have 
any  objection  to  its  being  awarded  this 
contract. 

Mr  President,  if  it  appears  this  con- 
tract is  not  awarded  on  that  basis,  then 
I  shall  certainly  urge  that  the  proper 
committee  of  the  United  States  Senate 
conduct  a  full  scale  investigation  of  this 
entire  affair. 


SUEZ  CANAL  AND  SENATOR 
GRUENING'S  STATEMENT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Tues- 
day on  the  curious  Middle  Eastern 
policy  of  this  administration.  Un- 
fortunately I  was  unable  to  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  time,  but  should  like  to  add 
my  congratulations  on  a  concise  and 
thoughtful  analysis  of  Uie  Arab-Israeli 
situation. 

Senator  Gruening  pointed  up  the  am- 
biguous policy,  or  absence  of  policy,  of 
the  present  Administration  toward  free- 
dom* of  the  seas. 

We  support  the  principle  on  the  one 
hand,  but  refuse  to  take  the  practical 
steps  necessary  to  assure  free  access  for 
all  nations  to  the  sea  lanes  of  the  world. 

I  joined  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
recently  in  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  there  shall  be  freedom  of 
navigation  in  international  waterwas^ 
ani  economic  coc^ieratlon  between 
n-.      us. 

Conduct  of  foreign  policy  is,  and 
should  be,  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  expres- 
sions of  congressional  feeling  wiU  stimu- 
late appropriate  action  by  the  President. 

Steps  should  be  taken  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  assure  that  all  waterways.  In- 
cluding the  Suez  Canal,  are  open  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  including  Israel. 
Only  this  way  can  we  work  toward  the 
international  cooperation  and  under- 
standing that  leads  to  peace. 

I  congratulate  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  the  wise  presentation  he  has 
made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  comment  for  3  minutes  on  the 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate both  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the 
statements  which  they  have  made  on 
the  necessity  for  the  Suez  Canal  being 
opened  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations.  This 
was  provided  for  in  the  Convention  of 
Constantinople  of  1888.  It  was  provided 
for  in  the  declaration  of  the  United 
Nations  in  1951.  It  was  pledged  by  Mr. 
Nasser  in  the  fall  of  1956  when  he 
nationalized  the  Suez  Canal.  As  both 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  have  onphasized,  our 
administration,  while  on  the  one  hand 
it  says  it  believes  in  Uiis  principle,  on 
the  other  does  nothing  to  effect  it. 

On  the  contrary,  it  approves  of  the 
granting  of  a  $50  million  loan  by  the  In- 
ternational Bank,  which  in  effect  would 
permit  the  widening  and  deepening  of 
the  canal.  This  is  running  In  both  di- 
rections. I  think  it  indicates  that  the 
State  Department  fundamentally  is  not 
concerned  about  the  matter.  Foreign 
aid  is  not  the  right  of  the  receiving  coun- 
try. We  have  the  right  to  withhold  this 
aid  from  countries  violating  interna- 
tional law. 

I  do  not  charge  the  members  of  the 
professional  Foreign  Service  with  being 
anti-Israel.  I  wish  to  make  that  clear. 
However,  I  believe  they  have  a  pro- 
nouncedly pro-Arab  bias.  If  one  wants 
further  proof  of  that  fact,  one  has 
merely  to  turn  to  the  history  surround- 
ing the  recognition  of  the  creation  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel.  That  was  a  de- 
cision made  by  President  Truman 
against  the  advice  of  the  permanent 
Foreign  Service  officials.  If  we  trace  the 
history  of  the  Foreign  Service  through- 
out the  12  years  which  have  succeeded 
the  recognition  of  Israel,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  to  be  consistentiy  in  this 
direction. 

I  know  there  Is  a  school  of  thought  In 
the  United  States  which  holds  that  the 
foreign  policy  should  be  directed  by  pro- 
fessionals, and  that  the  citizens  have  no 
business  interfering  in  such  matters.  I 
think  this  is  a  repudiation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  democratic  government.  The  Sen- 
ate and  House  made  a  solemn  declara- 
tion of  policy  that  they  believed  foreign 
aid  should  net  be  granted  to  a  nation 
which  violates  international  law.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fdlbright],  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  F^orelgn  Relations,  whom  we 
all  hold,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  high- 
est esteem,  tried  to  reverse  this  decision 
on  at  least  two  occsisions,  but  he  was 
repudiated  by  crushing  votes.  It  is  now 
apparent  that  the  Foreign  Service  and 
this  administration  have  no  intention 
whatsoever  of  following  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Senate. 

While  we  gave  to  the  President  the 
ultimate  authority  in  this  matter,  we  be- 
lieve that  more  serious  consideration 
should  be  paid  to  the  recommendations 
of  Congress.  I  think  there  is  a  very  real 
question  as  to  who  is  fundamentally  to 
control  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Is  it  to  be  the  people,  through 
their  elected  representatives,  or  is  it  to 
be  the  inner  circle  of  professional  diplo- 
mats? 

I  hope,  though  I  do  not  expect,  that 
the  Foreign  Service,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  administration  will  take 
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due  note  of  the  very  constructive  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
for  this  helpful  colloquy,  which  points 
up  the  situation  which  I  discussed  here 
the  day  before  yesterday,  illustrating  the 
strange  disparity  in  this  administration 
between  its  words  and  high  sounding 
pronouncements  on  the  one  hand  and  its 
deeds,  on  the  other. 

This  matter  was  thrown  into  relief  by  a 
statement  made  by  Vice  President  ^ixon 
in  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the  president 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  which  was  released  to 
the  press  and  which  I  subsequently  placed 
in  the  Record.  The  Vice  President 
wrote  that  the  United  States  hstd  un- 
equivocally again  and  again  affirmed  its 
support  of  the  principle  that  there  shovild 
be  freedom  of  transit  through  the  Suez 
Canal  for  all  nations,  including  Israel. 
He  repeated  that  affirmation  of  support 
of  that  principle. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  affirming  such 
fine  sentiments  and  proclaiming  them  to 
all  the  world,  and  then  taking  actions 
which  distinctly  nullify  those  wonder- 
ful sentiments  which  is  what  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration  does. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  has  iK>inted 
out,  the  International  Bank,  right  in  the 
face  of  these  fine  expressions  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  transit 
through  the  Suez  Canal  for  all  nations 
including  Israel,  made  a  loan  of  $50 
million  to  Nasser,  with  approval  thereof 
by  all  the  American  delegates  of  the 
Bank,  who  thus  registered  the  admin- 
istration's support  of  the  loan.  They 
were  aware  of  the  boycott  of  Israel,  and 
indeed  it  was  so  stated.  They  were 
aware  of  the  violation  by  Nasser  of  his 
pledges.  They  were  aware  of  Nasser's 
prevention  of  any  traffic  by  or  for  Israel 
through  the  canal.  They  were  aware 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  loan  was  a  vio- 
lation of  our  own  Government's  pro- 
nouncements. Yet  they  proceeded  to 
make  the  loan  to  Nasser  without  even 
asking  for  any  quid  pro  quo  or  any  \m- 
derstanding  from  the  Government  of 
Egypt  that  in  exchange  for  this  assist- 
ance in  widening  and  deepening  the 
canal  there  should  be  freedom  of  transit 
for  all  nations. 

So  long  as  there  is  such  a  discrepancy 
between  words  and  deeds,  such  a  double 
standard  of  conduct  I  should  say  the 
administration's  professions  are  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are  writ- 
ten; they  are  utterly  worthless.  I  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  again  and  again 
we  see  this  administration's  fine  senti- 
ments nullified  by  its  actions. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Alaska  for  what  he  has 
said;  and  also  the  great  Senator  from 
Dlinols  for  his  kind  comments. 

Does  not  the  Senator  remember  that 
shortly  after  the  previous  s\munit  con- 
ference, which  I  believe  was  in  July  of 
1955,  the  first  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
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GRUENING.      That    is    correct. 

no  week  passes  without  new  evi- 
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SYMINGTON.     Not  only  is  that 
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SYMINGTON.  Does  not  the  able 
from  Alaska  believe  that  we  are 
looded  with  oratory,  but  are  see- 
little  constructive  action  from 
st^ndF>oint  of  the  reestablishment 
position  we  have  lost? 
( JRUENING .  Precisely . 
SYMINGTON.  If  we  took  a  defi- 
pqsition  in  this  matter,  which  would 
be  a  reassertion  of  the  right  of 
nallions  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas, 
vould  help  to  maintain  and 
strengljhen  our  position  throughout  the 
world 
Mr. 
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GRUENING.     In    all    these    in- 
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ac^ministration  has  not  the  guts  to 

contrast  the  weak,  timid,  wishy- 

policies  of  this  administration  in 

situations  as  that  of  the  Suez  Canal 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  great 

Repub^ican  President,  would  have  done. 

r  may  recall  the  situation  re- 

to   an  Arab   chieftain   who  kid- 

an   American    citizen    of   Greek 

named  Perdicaris. 
SYMINGTON.     President  Theo- 
I^oosevelt  sent  a  message  to  the 
consul  at  Tangier,  in  which 
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GRUENING.      That    is    correct. 

action.    We  should  revive  his 

"speak  softly  but  carry  a  big 

)olicy,  instead  of  the  reverse.    If 

we  might  get  somewhere.    The 

States  was  respected  throughout 

in   those  days   although   its 

strength  as  compared  with  other 

was  much  less. 

SYMINGTON.    I  congratulate  the 

from  Alaska. 
ORUENING.    I  thank  the  Senator 
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A  BALANCED  BUDGET  MAY  NOT  BE 
ENOUGH  TO  SAVE  BERLIN— AD- 
DRESS BY  THOMAS  G.  LANPHIER, 
JR. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  great  American,  who  has  al- 
ready done  more  for  his  country  than 
most  of  us.  resigned  his  position  with  a 
defense  firm.  One  of  his  reasons  for  do- 
ing so  was  that  when  he  gave  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  truth  about  our  inade- 
quate and  declining  overall  strength,  he 
was  smeared  by  some  persons,  who  said 
hl.s  primary  interest  was  the  sale  of  de- 
fen.se  materials. 

Mr.  President,  this  American  has  no 
estate.  He  is  young.  He  has  a  war 
record  which  is  unsurpassed.  He  has  a 
gracious  wife  and  five  small  daughters. 
Nevertheless,  typical  of  his  devotion  to 
his  country,  he  is  now  speaking  through- 
out the  Nation  in  an  effort  to  bring  to 
the  American  people  the  reason  for  the 
steadily  declining  position  of  our  coun- 
try with  respect  to  its  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  typical  of  him  that  he  does  not 
take  any  fees  for  these  talks.  He  is 
donating  the  fees  to  a  project  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  which  is  be- 
ing conducted  at  Stanford  University. 

Mr.  President,  his  addresses  are  in- 
variably constructive  and  stimulating. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  address  entitled  "A  Balanced  Budget 
May  Not  Be  Enough  To  Save  Berlin,"  by 
Thomas  G.  Lanphier.  Jr.,  delivered  to  the 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  at 
Denver.  Colo.,  on  May  25. 1960.  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Bai..\ncid  BroGET  Mat  Not  Be  En'ovch  To 
Savi  Berlin 

(Address    by    Thomas    G.    Lanphier.    Jr.    to 
Independent  Bankers  Association,  E>enver, 

Colo.) 

The  city  of  Berlin,  by  virtue  of  a  series  of 
positions  taken  by  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
nations  of  the  free  world,  has  become  the 
Rubicon  of  world  war  HI.  Not  only  be- 
cause of  the  large  garrison  of  American 
troops  and  their  families  residing  In  that 
city,  but  because  of  principles  Invested  there 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

Events  are  moving  with  ominous  rapidity 
toward  a  moment  early  In  this  decade  when 
the  free  world  Is  going  to  be  called  upon  by 
Soviet  Russia  to  stand  for  what  It  has  long 
professed  to  believe.  Or  let  the  name  of  Ber- 
lin Join  that  of  Munich  In  the  history  of 
the  world  each  of  us  will  leave  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  third  world  war,  which  has  been  wag- 
ing on  political,  economic,  educational,  and 
scientific  fronts  for  years — publicly  unrecog- 
nized by  our  Government — has  these  past 
several  weeks  flared  once  again  into  martial 
headlines. 

The  U-2  Incident,  coming  Just  prior  to  the 
summit  meeting,  and  affording  Khrushchev 
the  several  propaganda  gambits  he  exercised 
at  Paris  Is,  of  course,  cause  for  Immediate 
concern. 

The  concern  being  whether  Khrushchev, 
who  is  now  going  through  the  classic  steps 
of  conditioning  his  people  and  the  world 
for  preemptive  war.  will  press  his  momen- 
tary advantage  all  the  way  to  actual  conflict 
In  the  Immediate  future.  This  is  a  remote 
but  never  entirely  unlikely  possibility. 


More  likely,  he  will  use  this  opportunity 
to  heighten  Russian  popular  expectancy  and 
acceptance  of  preemptive  war  at  some  fu- 
ture date,  should  the  Kremlin  find  It  neces- 
.sary  and  feasible. 

In  any  event,  the  U-2  Incident  and  Khru- 
shchev's performances  In  Paris  and  Berlin 
are  the  most  recent  of  a  series  of  current 
events  which  point  up  and.  In  themselves, 
are  part  of  the  crltlcallty  of  the  decade  Into 
which  we  are  moving. 

In  is  my  personal  conviction  that  it  Is 
long  past  time  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  particularly  for  such  people  as 
VDU,  in  responsible  executive  positions,  to 
make  a  hard-boiled  appraisal  of  our  na- 
tional situation  and  objectives  for  the  fu- 
ture. And  to  make  an  equally  hard-boiled 
appraisal  of  the  virulent,  well -organized,  and 
effective  opposition  working  against  us.  An 
appraisal  uncluttered  by  personal,  political, 
or  economic  considerations  to  the  extent 
each  of  us.  as  an  individual,  is  capable  of 
making  it  so. 

My  own  such  appraisal  leads  me  tc  the 
tempor^y  conclusion  that  my  country,  as  a 
result  of  popular  Inattention  and  Indolent 
government  In  the  midst  of  a  new  kind  of 
war,  is  losing  its  position  of  leadership  on 
behalf  of  men  who  believe  In  the  dignity 
and  usefulness  of  the  Individual.  And  may 
be  drifting  indifferently  toward  a  senseless 
nuclear  war  or,  more  likely,  national  dis- 
grace. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  was  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  the  USSR.,  to  be  the 
nation  in  the  world.  Not  necessarily  the 
ideal  nation,  but  certainly  the  most  ad- 
vanced society  on  earth  in  a  material  sense. 
A  society  which  the  Communists  had  set  as 
their  objective  to  surpass  and  destroy.  A 
society  which  many  another  people  aspired 
to  emulate  or  Join  because  of  the  freedom 
It   afforded   its   Individual    members. 

Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  was  the 
most  powerful  military  force  In  the  world. 
We  had  the  hydrogen  bomb  and  a  unique 
force  of  bombers  with  which  to  deliver  it  in 
retaliation  against  an  aggressor.  Russia  did 
not  have  the  hydrogen  bomb.  And  the 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  was  not  yet 
heard  of  In  the  world. 

Ten  years  ago  the  man  in  the  moon  was 
still  a  romantic  figure.  No  one  had  yet 
dreamed  that  in  our  lifetime  he  might  be 
identified  as  a  Communist. 

Ten  years  ago  Tibet  and  Laos  were  still 
relatively  free.  The  name  of  Nasser  was 
little  known  outside  of  Egypt.  And  even 
Cuba  hadn't  heard  of  Castro.  In  fact,  very 
few  people  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain  had 
ever  heard  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  people  at  that  time 
even  held  to  the  hojseful  hunch  that  when 
Stalin  died,  Communist  Russia  might  some- 
how explode  from  within. 

Ten  years  ago  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  was  $350  billion  and 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  $80  billion. 

Today,  on  the  threshold  of  the  7th  decade 
of  the  20th  century,  things  have  changed 
significantly.  The  United  States  and  the 
free  peoples  of  the  world  have  experienced 
a  number  of  changes  for  the  better,  par- 
ticularly  In   the  materialistic   field. 

For  Instance,  over  the  past  decade  the 
annual  gross  national  product  has  Increased 
from  $350  billion  to  $500  billion  a  year.  It 
has  risen  at  an  annual  rate  of  3.5  percent 
for  the  decade  and  3  percent  for  the  past 
5  years. 

However,  over  the  same  decade,  the  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  Increased  from  $80  billion  to  $185 
billion.  It  has  risen  at  an  average  rate  of 
8.7  percent  per  year  for  the  decade,  and  7 
percent  a  year  for  the  past  5  years. 

Concurrently  Russia  has  advanced  at  an 
impressive  rate  In  the  fields  of  education,  of 
the  arts,  and  even  athletics.    And,  of  course, 


In  science.  The  United  States,  a  decade  ago 
technologically  supreme  in  the  world,  now 
shares  that  supremacy  with  Soviet  Russia  In 
the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians, 
Africans,  and  Suropeans. 

And,  having  added  to  Its  vast  arsenal  of 
conventional  arms  and  submarines  Its  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  plus  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  moved,  at  least  In 
Its  own  mind,  to  a  point  of  parity  with  the 
United  States  as  a  military  power  In  the 
world. 

Historically  notable:  Within  the  past  2 
years  the  United  States  has  had  the  novel 
experience  of  having  an  ultimatum  openly 
delivered  to  it  by  the  head  of  another  great 
nation. 

And,  over  the  past  month,  a  series  of  naked 
threats  of  force  have  been  hurled  against  us 
by  the  leader  of  the  Russian  people.  We, 
through  our  President,  have  been  called 
treacherous  and  thieves  and  have  been  lik- 
ened to  a  cat  which  ought  to  be  shaken  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  or  dashed  to  death 
against  the  nearest  wall  for  actions  displeas- 
ing to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  a  great  many  things  have  changed 
in  the  past  decade.  And  while  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  have  made  advances  in  that  time  It 
must  be  apparent  to  any  objective  observer 
that  the  Communist  world  has  moved 
further. 

Granted  It  had  to  start  from  a  more  re- 
tarded position  In  many  areas,  the  fact  Is 
communism  has  come  further  and  moved 
faster  and  Is  still  moving  with  an  Impetus 
that  promises  to  sweep  on  past  democracy 
through  the  next  decade — unless  democracy 
renovates  Itself,  clarifies  Its  objectives,  and 
steps  up  both  the  tempo  and  the  pace  with 
which  Its  individual  members  act  to  preserve 
its  freedom  and  perhaps  Its  very  life. 

Against  this  backdrop:  The  current  events 
which  I  think  might  be  pertinent  In  anal- 
y.<?ls  of  our  Nation  s  chance  for  survival  or 
advancement  through  the  next  decade: 

First  event:  Bertrand  Russell,  whom  a 
great  number  of  people.  Including  himself, 
consider  one  of  the  most  reasonable  men 
alive,  tells  an  International  television  au- 
dience that  he  would  rather  be  a  Communist 
slave  than  die  in  a  nuclear  war.  His  point 
apparently  being  that  It  is  somehow  more 
heinous  io  die  in  a  war  Involving  nuclear 
weapons  than  It  Is  In  some  other  kind  of 
war. 

Second  event:  A  crowd  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  march  on  Trafalgar 
Sqviare  In  protest  of  nuclear  weapons;  the 
great  majority  of  them  I  assume  Innocently 
participant  and  most  of  them  I  am  quite 
certain  ingenuously  so. 

Third  event:  A  professor  at  a  southern 
university,  polling  his  seven  outstanding  stu- 
dents on  matters  of  international  policy  asks 
the  question:  If  you  were  today  responsible 
for  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  and 
you  were  faced  with  a  political  action  over 
a  matter  of  principle  which  would  require 
that  you  either  resort  to  nuclear  war,  as  you 
currently  understand  It,  or  surrender;  which 
would  you  do?  All  seven  students  chose 
surrender. 

Fourth  event:  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  France  visited  the  United  States, 
and,  throughout  his  tour  of  oxu-  country,  he 
was  enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  greatest 
crowds  of  Americans  who  have  ever  turned 
out  to  welcome  a  foreign  leader. 

Fifth  event:  Early  this  spring  the  Penta- 
gon's Deputy  Comptroller.  John  M.  Sprague, 
remarked  that,  "the  United  States  economy 
today  could  support  a  larger  defense  pro- 
gram." But  he  maintained  that  that  Is  not 
the  real  Issue.  He  opined  that  the  Nation's 
"most  Important  weapon  Is  a  balanced 
budget  or,  If  at  all  possible,  a  budget  sur- 
plus." 

Sixth  event:  Less  than  a  month  ago.  In  a 
major   address  on  U.S.  policy  prior   to  the 


Geneva  summit  meeting,  Undersecretary  of 
State  Douglas  Dillon  said  peace  or  war  may 
be  Involved  unless  the  summit  powers  re- 
solve the  German  problem  by  negotiation. 

"Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  associates  will 
be  profoundly  disillusioned,"  he  said,  "1/ 
•  they  assume  that  we  will  bow  to  threats 
or  that  we  will  accept  their  distorted  picture 
of  the  German  problem  as  a  factual  premise 
on  which  to  negotiate." 

Seventh  event:  About  a  week  later.  De- 
fense Secretary  Gates  told  the  Associated 
Press  meeting  In  New  York  that  the  United 
States  is  still  the  most  powerful  military 
nation  on  earth,  is  equipped  to  defend  us  in 
the  event  of  either  massive  attack  upwn  our 
country  or  limited  war  upon  ourselves  or 
our  allies. 

Eighth  event:  About  a  week  after  that,  in 
Baku,  Mr.  Khrushchev  told  the  Russian  peo- 
ple that  If  the  summit  meeting  did  not  In- 
clude favorable  action  toward  recognition 
of  East  Germany,  that  Russia  would  do  so 
separately.  And  would  support  with  force 
what  he  predicted  would  be  East  Germany's 
subsequent  move  to  envelop  Berlin  and  the 
allied  garrison  there. 

Ninth  event:  Soon  thereafter.  In  Moscow, 
Mr.  Khrushchev  first  told  the  Presidium  that 
an  invading  U.S.  aircraft,  the  U-2,  had  been 
shot  down.  Subsequently.  In  a  series  of 
fast-breaking  utterances,  he  has  profiteered 
on  this  Incident  against  a  backdrop  of  ris- 
ing popular  indignation  within  Russia.  And 
has  threatened  to  use  his  missiles,  which 
he  describes  as  more  accurate  and  reliable 
than  bombers,  against  the  United  States 
and/or  Its  allies  If  such  aggression  against 
Russia  Is  continued. 

Tenth  event:  A  composite  of  actions  taken 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment In  execution  of  our  national  Interest 
in  world  war  ni  beginning  with  May  1,  when 
the  U-2  went  down  Into  Russia,  and  ending 
with  May  18: 

Over  these  critical  18  days  of  stepped-up 
action  In  the  unfamiliar  conflict  our  Gov- 
ernment has  In  succession  heen  guilty  of  bad 
timing  and  bad  luck  at  the  outset;  then  hav- 
ing been  caught  In  spying,  lied  about  whether 
or  not  it  was  spying;  has  then  been  caught 
in  the  He;  thereafter  at  least  given  the 
world  the  definite  Impression  It  was  going 
to  continue  spying  flights;  then  told  the 
world  It  wasn't  going  to  spy  any  more,  at 
least  in  the  form  of  manned  aircraft  flights 
over  Russia. 

Adding  to  the  agitation  and  dangerous  ex- 
citement caused  by  this  series  of  events,  on 
the  eve  of  the  summit  meeting  our  Secretary 
of  Defense  ordered  an  advanced  form  of  alert 
without  telling  our  allies  of  It,  or  In  fact  even 
advising  authorities  In  Washington  he  was 
doing  so. 

Eleventh  event:  Last  week  a  crowd  of 
American  citizens  marched  through  the 
streets  of  New  York  into  Madison  Square 
Garden  and  filled  it  with  exhortations,  pre- 
sumably to  the  U.S.  Government,  to  ban 
nuclear  weapons. 

Twelfth  event:  On  his  way  back  to  Moscow 
from  Paris,  Khrushchev  stopped  oCT  In  East 
Berlin  to  advise  the  East  Germans  their 
formal  recognition  will  now  be  put  off  for 
6  to  8  months — until  after  the  American 
elections. 

Hopefully,  there  are  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  the  troubles  we've  had  In  recent 
weeks.  The  principal  advantage  being  an 
alerting  of  the  American  people  to  the  real 
gravity  of  the  threat  against  them.  A  spot- 
lighting of  the  razor's  edge  upon  which  the 
whole  world  walks  between  xineasy  peace  and 
Idiotic  war.  And,  being  alerted,  perhaps  no- 
tice of  a  pattern  In  current  events  such  as 
the  dozen  I  have  outlined. 

A  pattern  leading  to  three  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  bear  on  whether  or  not  our 
Nation  may  survive  this  decade — alive  and 
free. 
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The  first  question:  Does  Mr.  Klirushchev 
believe  Mr.  Dillon  and  Ui.  Gates  when  they 
say  we  will  and  can  fight  over  BerUn  If 
Russia  resorts  to  the  device  Mr.  Khrushchev 
threatened  at  Baku? 

Second  question:  If  Mr.  Khrushchev  either 
concludes  we  are  bluffing  or  decides  we  are 
not  as  strong  as  w^e  think  we  are  and  move* 
on  Berlin,  what  will  we  do? 

And  the  third  question:  If  we  fight,  can  we 
survive? 

The  answer  to  all  three  questions  lies  in  a 
combination  of  oiir  Nation's  physical  defenses 
and  our  national  determination  to  accept 
great  risks  and  possibly  great  destruction  in 
defending  the  principles  for  which  we  stand. 
Of  equal  Importance,  the  answer  lies  in  the 
Kremlin's  estimate  of  our  physical  defenses 
and  our  national  will. 

I  have  a  foreboding  that  our  physical  and 
moral  strength  to  support  such  a  policy  may 
be  questioned  in  the  Kremlin.  Witness 
Khrushchev's  performances  in  Paris  and 
Berlin  and  especially  over  the  subject  of 
Berlin  Itself. 

We  are  actually  physically  weaker,  and 
Khrushchev  knows  it.  than  we  were  a  year 
ago  to  meet  any  form  of  local  aggression  by 
the  East  Germans  in  and  around  Berlin. 
And  you  will  remember  that  President  Ei- 
senhower hlniself  attested  at  that  time  that 
we  could  not  meet  local  aggression  in  Ger- 
many with  conventional  forces.  And  offered 
no  other  alternative  than  the  possible  use 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

As  to  our  national  moral  strength  to  agree 
to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  In  reaction 
to  localized  aggression  in  Berlin,  I  believe 
.he  Kremlin  would  have  a  growing  suspi- 
cion that  we  and  our  allies  may  not  resort 
to  what  most  of  our  people,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  believe  could  be  national  suicide 
over  the  Berlin  Issue. 

Witness  the  popular  attitudes  refiected  In 
Bertrand  Russell's  remarks,  the  protesting 
crowd  in  Trafalgar  Square,  the  vmanimous 
seven  students  down  South,  and  most  re- 
cently, the  rally  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  Soviet  Premier  knows,  far  better  than 
the  American  people  do,  the  relative  chances 
the  Soviet  people  and  the  American  people 
and  their  respective  forms  of  government 
have  to  survive  a  nuclear  exchange  at  this 
moment  in  history. 

Khrushchev  knows  Soviet  Russia  has  been 
preparing  for  over  a  decade  to  visit  max- 
imum destruction  upon  us  and  Insure  min- 
imum loss  of  his  own  population  in  the 
event  of  our  exchanging  nuclear  blows  with 
him.  And  he  knows  that,  while  we  have 
made  a  considerable  effort  to  develop  a  re- 
taliatory nuclear  striking  force  for  our  pro- 
tection, we  have  taken  few  steps  to  defend 
our  civilian  population  in  the  event  of  nu- 
clear war. 

As  to  armed  power:  In  light  of  the  relative 
military  forces  available  to  the  USSR,  and 
to  the  free  world — the  so-called  mix  of  mis- 
siles, bombers,  submarines,  and  more  con- 
ventional armed  forces — I  am  concerned 
that  the  Kremlin  may  be  persuaded  that  it 
has  a  more  appropriate  balance  of  these 
forces  than  otirs  at  the  moment  and  for 
the  next  2  to  3  years. 

Our  fundamental  requirements  for  physi- 
cal defense  are  three: 

That  we  maintain  a  well-protected,  mod- 
ernized, massive  deterrent. 

That  we  have  some  form  of  deterrent  for 
limited  war. 

That  we  have  a  home  guard  for  defense 
against  aircraft,  ballistic  missile,  and  sub- 
marine attack — and  some  prograna  for  in- 
suring survival  of  our  populace  in  the  event 
of  such  attacks. 

The  ominous  fact  is  that  we  may  be 
highly  vulnerable  in  the  first  instance,  and 
we  have  no  significant  strength  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third. 

Our  massive  deterrent,  which  is  vested  In 
our  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  and  a 
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warning  against   attack  by   such 
And  no  official  or  our  Government 
say  such  an  attack  cannot  be 
by  Russia  this  year  or  next, 
second    Instance,   possible   limited 
actually  have  no  force  with  which 
deter  it.     Secretary  Gates  re- 
argued that  we  do,  and  cited  as  in- 
of    its     effectivity:     Lebanon     and 
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on  there  was  no  physical  reslst- 
er   offered    us   or    apparently    con- 

slnce  the  one  airfield  we  had  to 

for  all  OUT  support  activity  in  and 

was  not  even  denied  us  by  covert 


case  of  Quemoy,  it  is  quite  possible 

^    of    the    massive    deterrent 

hafre   had  "some  effect  in  discouraging 

from  crossing  the  Straits  of  For- 

However,  it  must  be  recalled  that  in 

Ini  tance    the    enemy    was    Communist 

China's  day  will  certainly  come,  but 

yet  a  military  force  of  the  modern - 

of   Communist   Russia   and    the 

3tates. 

inadequacy   of  our   forces  for   deter- 

lii4ited  war  were  highlighted  by  Presi- 

jwer  last  spring  when,  about  a 

before  Khrushchev's  deadline  on  Ber- 

the  President  was  asked   if   we 

conventional  forces  to  defend  our 

against    East    German    aggression 

slAiilar  forces. 

I  Resident  replied  that  everyone  knew 

could  not.    When  asked  if  he  might 

nuclear  weapons  as  an  alternative. 

that   we   would   face  that  when 

to  It. 

(Offered     the     American     people     and 

no  other  alternative  but  the  two 

nuclear      war      or      capitulation. 

of  course,  another.     But   it  costs 

And   concentrated    allied    effort    in 

co^truction     of     a     modernized     and 

deterrent  to   limited   war    in   the 

NATO  and  elsewhere. 

the     home     guard,     our     defenses 
manned  bomber  attack  are  consider- 
not    of    major    significance    as    a 
If  the  bombers  came  in  high  we 
ning  of  such  attack  and  could  de- 
percentage    of    them,    though    not 
to  prevent  frightful  destruction  on 
If  the  bombers  came  in  low 
have  some  warning  and  little  de- 
£  gainst    them. 

attacks    as    may    come    from    sub- 

will  be  detected  to  a  considerable 

But    we    will    have    comparatively 

defense    against    such    attack    which. 

reach  a  significant  number  of  our 
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oregolng  inventory  of  our  weaknesses 
necessarily  add  up  to  a  fatal  total. 

ire  things  we  can  do  to  improve  our 
quickly. 

massive  deterrent  could  be  rendered 
considi  rably  less  vulnerable  by  the  simple 
device  at  keeping  a  significant  element  of  it 
hovering  over  the  United  States  at  all  times; 
by  the  fvu-ther  device  of  rapidly  increasing 
the  number  of  relatively  vulnerable  but 
soon  ai  allable  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 


siles in  our  arsenal,  that  is,  Atlases  and 
Titans;  by  accelerating  the  less  vulnerable 
but  not  yet  available  mobile  systems:  the 
underwater  Polaris  and  the  land -based 
Minuteman;  by  resumption  of  underground 
testing  of  more  appropriate  warheads  for 
these  mobile  systems;  and  by  stepping  up  the 
development  of  the  reconnaissance  and 
warning  satellites.  Midas  and  Samoe. 

Our  ability  to  deter  limited  aggression 
with  localized  forces  could  be  developed 
within  2  to  3  years— with  extraordinary 
action.  Sufficient  airlift,  not  now  avaUable, 
could  be  purchased  In  that  time  to  support 
simultaneous  limited  situations.  The  de- 
velopment and  production  of  modernized 
and  appropriate  weapons,  including  non- 
lethal  gases,  could  also  be  expedited.  And  a 
resumption  of  underground  testing  of  spe- 
cial weapons  would  also  be  helpful  for  the 
limited  war  deterrent. 

Parenthetically,  the  added  cost  to  our 
current  rate  of  defense  expenditure  would, 
I  estimate  on  the  basis  of  some  practical 
experience,  run  a  minimum  of  $4  billion  in 
fiscal  1961  (less  than  3  days  of  our  national 
Income);  should  be  between  $S  billion  and 
$9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963  (approximately 
6  days  of  our  national  Income) . 

Please  bear  in  mind,  in  regard  to  the 
foregoing  dollar  estimates,  that  the  Rocke- 
feller report  of  a  couple  of  years  ago  esti- 
mated the  emergency  as  of  1958.  2  years 
ago,  demanded  a  minimum  additional  ex- 
penditure over  the  current  rate  of  93  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1959,  »6  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1960,  and  $9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1961. 
And  added  that  in  the  estimation  of  its 
slgnators  (who  Included  some  of  the  out- 
standing financial  men  in  the  Nation)  such 
additional  expenditures  would  not  Jeopar- 
dize the  solvency  of  the  national  economy. 
While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  money  I 
would  observe  a  phenomenon  of  our  time 
that  concerns  me  in  the  context  of  the  war 
we  are  in:  the  almost  Pavlovlan  reaction  our 
stock  market  takes  each  time  the  Kremlin 
blows  hot  or  cold  upon  us. 

Most  recent  Incident:  the  rush  to  buy  de- 
fense stocks  in  reaction  to  Khrushchev's 
heated  remarks  just  prior  to  and  during  the 
summit  meeting  and  the  slump  In  these 
same  stocks  following  his  str  cement  that 
he  will  take  the  heat  off  Berlin  for  6  to  8 
months. 

Such  immediately  manic  and  deprcEslve 
responses  to  the  utterances  of  a  Communist 
dictator  Is  of  concern  In  several  ways:  It 
seems  poor  b'.islness  method  in  the  first  in- 
stance. It  shows  a  considerable  lack  of 
sophl.sticated  understanding  of  the  biggest 
business  In  America,  i.e.,  the  defense  busi- 
ness: and  perhaps  most  disturbing  of  all. 
it  is  an  alarming  acknowledgment  that  our 
nuti  inal  economy,  not  to  mention  some  of 
our  national  policies,  is  subject  to  the  cal- 
culated whim  of  a  man  or  group  of  men  in 
Moscow. 

P  irenthctlcally,  such  economic  nervous- 
ness might  be  considerably  minimized  If 
the  American  people  had  cause  to  be  more 
confident  in  their  defenses  and  Intelligently 
advised  as  to  positions  their  Nation  plans  to 
take  in  the  world. 

Along  such  lines,  we  could  begin  to  reor- 
ganize our  defense  establishment  along  the 
lines  pertinent  to  the  actual  form  of  the 
physical  threat.  We  could  do  this  by  uni- 
fication of  the  services  with  a  single  pro- 
motion list,  by  creating  an  integrated  re- 
taliatory force,  an  Integrated  home  defense 
against  submarine  and  air  attack,  an  Inte- 
grated limited  war  deterrent,  and  an  In- 
tegrated logistic  force. 

We  could  begin  to  effect  real  economy  of 
time,  talent  and  money  by  revising  our  de- 
fense planning  system  toward  a  more  appro- 
priate objective.  One  in  which  the  formal 
intelligence  estimates  of  the  threat  against 
our  defenses  Is  offlcially  vised  by  both  the 
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executive  and  legislative  branches  as  the 
basis  for  constructing  our  perennial  defense 
budget. 

Certainly,  the  threat  against  our  country 
has,  over  the  past  several  years,  obviously  In- 
creased in  tempo,  in  magnitude  and  has 
changed  significantly  In  the  character  of 
weapons  that  might  be  launched  against  us. 
Yet  the  rigid  budgetary  domination  of  our 
defense  planning  has  not  changed;  for  years, 
under  this  administration,  the  allocation  of 
moneys  under  the  celling  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  each  year  has  remained 
exactly  the  same:  23  percent  for  the  Army, 
28  percent  for  the  Air  Force.  I  submit  such 
inflexibility  of  planning  In  our  defenses  Is 
out  of  Joint  with  the  hurrying  and  changing 
times. 

On  another  and  most  Important  front  we 
could,  and  long  since  should,  have  estab- 
lished a  Government  agency  for  the  long- 
term  purpose  of  planning  arms  control.  In 
this  regard,  last  fall  President  Elsenhower 
asked  a  group  of  private  citizens  called  the 
CooUdge  Committee  to  consider  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis  possible  American  policy  In  the  fleld  of 
disarmament.  The  Coolldge  Committee's  re- 
port was  rendered  several  months  ago — I 
doubt  you  will  ever  see  It.  My  doubt  is 
based  on  a  strong  hunch  that  this  report 
included,  among  others,  the  conclusions 
thatr— 

(ai  Arms  control  should  be  a  matter  of 
permanent  rather  than  ad  hoc  conslderatkin 
by  the  American  Government. 

(b)  Arms  control  may.  In  the  long  run. 
cost  as  much  If  not  more  than  our  current 
defense  effort  does. 

ici  It  may  be  academic  for  the  United 
States  to  seriously  talk  of  arms  control  or 
disarmament  until  that  day  when  it  Is  once 
again  strong  enough  to  be  listened  to  on  the 
subject. 

We  could  take  broad  and  Intelligent  steps 
to  acquaint  the  American  people  with  the 
value  of  a  civil  shelter  program  as  an  ele- 
ment of  our  deterrent  capability  that  would 
Impress  Khrushchev — who  considers  such 
things  important  in  his  factoring  of  our  na- 
tional attention  to  the  facts  of  life  or  death 
in  the  age  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  final  analysis,  an  American  people 
alerted  to  the  conflict  being  waged  against 
them  and  obviously  working  Industriously 
and  without  fear  to  meet  It  would  engender 
a  national  attitude  which,  in  Itself,  would  be 
the  most  impressive  element  of  an  effective 
and  continuing  defense  against  nuclear  war 
or  the  political  advances  of  communism. 

For  if  the  Kremlin  can  be  Impressed  that 
the  American  people  clearly  understand  the 
principles  Involved  and  are  willing.  If  need 
be,  to  risk  their  national  life  to  defend  those 
principles — I  doubt  the  risk  need  ever  be 
taken. 

Can  the  American  Nation  convert  Itself,  In 
a  brief  space  of  time,  to  such  an  attitude? 
Can  we  switch  from  our  current  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  good  life  to  one  more  appro- 
priate to  the  grim  realities  of  the  day  without 
the  violent  Impetus  of  actual  war? 

I  believe  we  can.  I  have  a  feeling  the 
people  are  Inherently  ready  to  better  organ- 
ize themselves  to  deal  with  this  new  form  of 
conflict.  I  suspect  this  feeling  can  be  coa- 
lesced with  great  rapidity  by  a  leader  who 
understands  the  conflict  and  who,  himself, 
hiis  the  moral  force  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. 

Witness  the  American  people's  reaction  to 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  And  witness  what  De 
Gaulle  and  the  French  people  together  have 
done.  In  a  couple  of  brief  years,  to  come  from 
a  point  of  international  condescension  to  a 
IX)sitlon  of  at  least  resp>ectful  consideration 
by  Soviet  Russia  and  the  world. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  despite  the  gloomy 
aspect  of  the  mcwnent,  there  are  physical 
things  we  can  do,  there  is  Intellectual  atten- 
tion we  can  pay,  and  there  Is  a  moral  posi- 
tion we  can  take — all  In  time  enough  to  In- 


sure the  safe  passage  of  our  society  through 
the  decade  we  are  now  entering. 

We  can  do  these  things  if  we,  as  a  people, 
understand  the  threat;  If  we  are  willing  to 
work  extraordinarily  hard  to  reorganize  our- 
selves to  meet  that  threat;  and  if  the  wcM-ld. 
and  particularly  communism,  understands 
we  are  willing  to  lay  our  national  life  on  the 
line.  If  need  be,  to  defend  In  the  future  the 
principles  for  which  so  many  Americans 
have  given  their  lives  in  our  Nation's  illus- 
trious past. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  each  and 
every  one  of  the  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Lanphier;  but  I  hope  the  address 
will  be  read  by  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  wish  it  could  be  read  by  them 
before  we  decide  on  this  all-important 
measure  relative  to  our  national  defense. 

As  many  of  us  have  been  saying  for 
years,  if  we  are  wrong  in  regard  to  what 
we  believe  is  needed,  the  United  States 
will  lose  some  money — perhaps  2  days  of 
its  annual  income.  However,  if  we  are 
right,  but  if  these  policies  are  not 
chanfied.  we  may  lose  our  country. 


ORDER  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  RE- 
CONSIDERATION OP  VOTE  ON 
BILL  ELIMINATING  AFFIDAVIT  OP 
LOYALTY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  shall  vitiate  the  order  I  am  trying 
to  obtain  if.  aft^r  it  is  entered,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  minority 
leader.  However,  I  must  leave  the  floor; 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  12:30  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland!  be  recognized  in  connec- 
tion with  his  motion  to  have  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  loyalty 
bill  was  passed  last  evening,  and  that 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  be  allowed  for 
debate,  with  that  time  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  objection  to 
that  proposal  by  any  Member  of  the 
minority,  I  shall  withdraw  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ltjsk 
in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


JOHN  TATSEY  WRITES  AGAIN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  several  months  the  Senate  has 
discussed  many  serious  legislative  pro- 
posals of  importance  to  the  Nation  and 
the  well-being  of  our  allies.  It  often 
seems  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  are  sometimes  lacking 
in  human  interest  material.  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  the  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  read  the  Congressional  Record 
are  again  treated  to  a  selection  of  news 
columns  by  Montana's  colorful  news 
analyst,  John  Tatsey. 

As  many  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will 
recall,  John  is  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
policeman  at  Browning,  Mont.,  and 
writes  a  weekly  news  column  for  several 
of  the  local  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  series  of  news  columns 
taken    from    the    Glacier   Reporter,   of 


Browning,  Mont.,  and  the  Hungry  Horse 
News,  of  Columbia  Palls,  Mont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the   Glacier   Reporter,   Jan.   7,   1960] 

Heakt  Bum  Nxwrs 

( By  John  Tatsey ) 

The  community  dinner  which  was  given 
on  the  24th  of  December  was  well  attended 
and  had  plenty  to  eat. 

There  were  a  lot  of  people  at  the  mid- 
night services  Christmas  Eve,  some  folks 
from  town. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Buggar  went  to  Starr 
School  for  the  Christmas  dance  and  Joe 
strayed  away  in  Browning.  The  day  after 
Christmas  Joe  was  seen  walking  down  an 
alley  with  a  lady.  Mrs.  Joe  Buggar  finally 
found  him  and  took  him  home.  That  eve- 
ning at  sup{>er  Joe  was  mad  instead  of  his 
wife.  He  took  and  threw  some  turkey  and 
stuffings  at  his  wife.  She  Jumped  behind 
her  brother-in-law  and  he  got  the  turkey 
on  the  cheek. 

Wm.  Comes  at  Night  came  home  from 
Warm  Springs  for  the  holidays  and  will  be 
going  back  this  week. 

Mrs.  Francis  Bull  Shoe  and  daughter.  Mrs. 
Eagle  Feathers,  came  back  from  Flandreau 
where  she  spent  Christmas  with  her  son. 
Nice  trip.  Patty  and  Peter  Tatsey,  Jr.. 
were  along.  Patty  said  she  saw  Crow  In- 
dians at  Hardin.  She  said  they  were  short 
and   fat. 

The  school  program  was  one  of  the  best 
for  a  long  lime.  The  children  did  really 
fine  and  one  boy  by  the  name  of  Hot  Dog 
had  the  crowd  laughing  all  the  time. 

The  Heart  Butte  dance  was  really  a  dance 
where  everyone  had  a  good  time  and  a  lot 
of  people  from  all  over.  The  dancers  did 
not  have  much  room.  It  was  a  real  Indian 
dance.  There  were  a  few  disturbances  but 
they  were  soon   taken   care  of. 

Mrs.  George  Choate  lost  her  car  at  Starr 
School.  The  driver  parked  the  car  and  was 
picked  up  for  fighting.  The  next  night  he 
got  out  of  Jail  and  was  caught  driving  the 
car  and  was  back  In  Jimmies  Motel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Burdeau  were  at  Heart 
Butte  last  Sunday  for  the  stick  game. 

Mose.  the  trapper,  was  hired  by  Richard 
Heavy  Runner  to  trap  some  beaver.  He 
made  his  set  and  caught  two  that  night. 
He  told  Richard  he  would  take  some  wine 
for  pay.  If  he  did  not  get  that  he  would 
turn  the  beaver  loose. 

Stoles  did  some  trapping.  He  caught  one 
large  beaver.  He  brought  it  to  town  and 
asked  big  money  for  It  but  wound  up  get- 
ting $1.50  for  it. 

One  night  Stoles  was  wandering  around 
town  after  the  bars  closed.  Did  not  know 
where  to  find  a  friend  but  finally  thought 
of  J.  H.  Walters.  So  he  headed  up  that  way. 
When  he  got  there  everyone  was  in  bed 
An  old  lady  told  him  to  go  in  the  office.  The 
trustees  gave  him  a  mattress  to  lay  on.  Next 
morning  Jim  Walters  came  in  and  saw  Stoles 
lajring  on  the  floor  and  asked  what  it   was. 


[From   the  Glacier   Reporter,  Jan.  21,   1960] 

Heart  Butte  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Last  week  there  was  no  news  sent  on  ac- 
count of  the  reporter  being  too  busy  to  take 
time  to  write. 

There  was  a  lot  of  snow  fell  Sunday  night 
which  measured  up  to  8  Inches  on  the  level. 

There  was  some  elk  meat  sent  out  to  Heart 
Butte  last  Saturday  and  people  were  glad  to 
get  it. 

Ralph  Larson  from  Big  Badger  trailed  his 
sheep  to  his  lease  east  of  Heart  Butte  where 
the  feed  is  still  good,  hills  and  ridges  bare 
of  snow. 

Ed  Gobert  and  Tatsey  were  driving  around 
the  community  last  Wednesday  checking  on 
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an  assault  and  battery  case  which  took  plac* 
Tuesday  night  at  a  deserted  cabin  on  Whlt« 
Tfl.il  Oircdc 

Wm.  Comes  at  Right  left  last  week  for 
Warm  Springs  where  he  will  stay  till  this 
summer  and  may  be  released. 

Joe  Running  Crane  motored  to  Valler  and 
Conrad  last  week  where  he  visited  the  Con- 
rad packlnghoiise  and  came  home  with  some 
entrp.lls  and  gave  himself  a  big  supper. 

Some  of  the  folks  went  to  Browning  Tues- 
day for  an  open  meeting  at  the  agency  bar- 
racks. Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  on  Irriga- 
tion and  ownership  of  the  water;  there  were 
several  speakers.  Attorneys  John  P.  Moore 
and  Cedar  B.  Aranow  tribal  attorneys  were 
present.  Fish  Wolf  Robe  of  Moccasin  Flat 
made  the  following  statement,  he  said  that 
he  was  89  years  old  and  knows  that  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  owned  the  water  which  runs 
through  the  reservation  and  the  reclamation 
came  along  and  put  in  ditches  and  started 
running  water  to  different  parts  of  reserva- 
tion and  charged  the  Indians  $1.80  per  acre 
weather  they  used  the  water  or  not.  The 
Indian  was  being  charged  for  his  own  water. 
Pish  said  all  water  which  runs  from  the 
Rockies  east  runs  clear  to  New  York  and  why 
don't  the  reclamation  charge  the  people  that 
use  the  water  between  here  and  New  York. 

Big  Eagle  told  the  rep<jrter  that  Joe  Run- 
ning Crane  took  a  notion  to  go  hunting  Jack 
rabbits  during  the  last  snowstorm.  Joe 
went  on  horseback;  when  he  went  he  took 
3  long  stick  and  wire  on  the  end.  He  shot 
a  jack  and  used  the  stick  and  wire  to  get 
the  rabbit.  He  could  not  get  off  his  horse. 
If  he  got  off  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  on. 
Nothing  to  stand  on  for  a  booster. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  told  Tatsey  of  his  last 
big  spree.  One  Sunday  afternoon  he  was 
going  heme  when  he  came  to  a  bank  along 
the  creek.  He  said  he  did  not  know  of  being 
so  close  to  the  bank  when  he  staggered  and 
stepped  off  the  bank  He  rolled  15  feet 
down  to  the  bottom.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  him  from  going  in  the  creek  was  a 
patch  of  birch.  That's  what  saved  Old  Napi 
one  time  is  birch. 

Joe  Running  Crane  came  to  the  police 
quarter  thts  morning  and  told  the  reporter 
that  Big  Eagle  took  a  sneaker  yesterday. 
He  told  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  the 
creek  and  chop  a  water  hole.  Never  came 
home.  His  son  went  out  and  locked  for  him 
and  found  him  at  "Victor  Mad  Plume  home 
sick,  sober,  and  sorry. 


[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Feb.   18,   1960] 

Heart  Btrrri:  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

It  sure  has  been  nice  weather  the  last  few 
days  and  many  i>eople  were  able  to  come  to 
chtu-ch.  James  Walters  was  out  from  town 
to  attend  the  church  services,  he  has  more 
faith  in  the  Heart  Butte  church. 

A  sheepherder  went  wild  for  several  hours 
Monday.  He  had  two,  shotgun  and  rifle. 
He  stuck  the  shotgun  in  the  belly  of  his 
bo6S.  The  boss  got  away  and  came  straight 
to  the  police  quarters  at  Heart  Butte.  The 
Pondera  officer  came  late  in  afternoon  and 
drove  out  to  the  camp  and  got  the  man  out 
in  the  open  country.  Tatsey  was  going  to 
use  Indian  style  on  him — run  circle  around 
his  sheep  wagon. 

Rodger  Crawfc»-d  heard  of  the  excitement. 
Got  home  and  was  already  for  any  one  to 
show  up.  Checking  over  his  rllle  when  a 
chicken  flew  up  on  the  window  he  dropped 
his  g\in  and  hit  for  the  next  room. 

The  Conrad  Junior  basketball  team  came 
to  Heart  Butte  and  loet  the  game  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  Browning  Merchants  came 
and  lost  to  the  Heart  Butte  Warriors.  The 
score  had  a  big  gap  in  favc*  of  the  Warricws. 

Sunday  evening  there  was  another  game 
between  the  Warriors  and  Independents  of 
Browning.  Game  going  to  Heart  Butte  117 
to  94. 
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Stol^  Head  Carrier  has  been  hanging  cloee 

When  he  goes  any  place  he  goes 

so  no  one  knows  or  see  what  he  does. 

pictiire  which  showed  up  In  the  Re- 

last  week.     People  were  wild  over  It 

what  It  was.    The  old  timers  tell 

things  like  It  which  they  call  water 

The  old  timers  have  seen  those  things 

moving.     A  few  days  after  the  plc- 

uas    seen    the    people    still    wondering 

was. 

and  Mrs.  John  Head  Carrier  was  out 

and  were  coming  home  late.     While 

along   White  Tall  Creek   he   saw   a 

standing  in  the  creek  through  the  Ice. 

not  go  down  or  out.     When  John 

to  him   it  was  his  uncle  he  pulled 

and  he  was  drunk.    He  still  had  his 

iind  beer  at  Heart  Butte.     Everything 

all  real. 
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[Fronij  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Mar.    10,   1960] 

He.art  Butte  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Last]  week  there  was  not  much  sjoing   on 
as   every  one   was  attending   the   all   Indian 
Basketball  Tournament  In  Browning,  which 
)ne  to  brag  about. 

ly    was    a    nice    day    and    were    a    I't 

,e  come  to  church,  and  in  the  after- 

Wippert    Place    was    also    crowded. 

Tatsey    was    lucky    In    winning    the 

first  time  in  his  miserable  life  won 

ing. 

Running  Crane  Invited  John  T;»tsey  to 
Conrad  to  get   Intrails,  but  they  had 
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the  tn4>peT  has  not  had  any  luck  this 

There  Is  a  Utile  boy  who  Uvea  near 

one  eyanlng  be  got  hoooe  when 

a  beaver  sign  at  the  water  hole. 

BOtne  baling  wire  which  he  used  for  a 

Next  morning  he  caught  a  blanket 
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Heart  Butte  sewing  club  had  a  dls- 
aprons,   quilts,   and  dresses   at   Mrs. 
ippert  Place. 

Head   Carrier   staved   in   all   durir»g 

weather  and  one  day  he  pot  out  in 

sh    to    get    wood.      When    two    boys 

they  saw  something  moving  around 

some    willows.      One    said    It    was    a 

ne.     When   they  went  to  see  it  was 
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reporter  is  writing   the  story   of   how 
l.'ickfeet    got    the    name     i  Blackfeet  i, 
the  Piegan  name.    It  will  be  a  week 
and    might    be    interesting. 
:icis   Evans   No.  2,   Leonard  Mt.   Chief, 
Vielle   were   picked    up   on    a    theft 
All  posted  bond, 
got    a    letter    from    a    man    from 
Inquiring  about  Stoles.    He  has  a  Job 
as  it  warms  up.    He  forget  to  finish 
oads  of  rock. 
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the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Mar.  11.  1960] 
AT  Night  Off  on  Wrong  Trail 
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(By  John  Tatsey) 

Butte. — George  Comes  at  Night  got 
the  wrong  trail  one  Saturday  evening, 
was  worried  she  had  a  search  out 
but   was   found    safety   at   Jas.   H. 
Walters  Place  (the  Jail).     It  took  him  Just  1 
step  off.    He  did  alright. 
Marceau  has  come  home  from  Wash- 
where  he  spent  a  few  years.    Glad  to 
back, 
was  no  news  sent  in  last   week  on 
account  of  a  1  day  change  at  the  office. 

tribal   council    were    at   Heart   Butte 

Wednesday  the  23d  of  February  where  they 

meeting  with  the  Heart  Butte  people. 

Heart  Butte  Warriors  went   to  Card- 

ast  week  and  had  a  basketball  game 

ihe  Saint  Marys  school  team  and  lost 

score  of  75-74. 

Sunday  the  St.  Marys  team  came  to 
HeartlButte  and  played  in  the  afternoon  and 


lost  to  Heart  Butte  by  a  score  of  50-42  In 
favor  of  H3. 

The  school  basketball  team  went  to  east 
Glacier  and  came  home  with  the  trophy. 

Last  week  Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  In  town 
with  his  f\irs  but  came  out  short  after  selling 
but  came  home  happy. 

There  was  a  young  lady  In  Browning  last 
week  who  was  on  the  street.  She  had  some- 
thing in  her  hand  which  she  wanted  to  soak 
for  a  few  days.  The  victim  look  at  it,  it  was 
a  glass  eye.     Believe  or  not  but  Its  true. 


(From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Mar.  24,  1960] 
Heart  Butte  News 
(By  John  Tatsey) 

Last  Svinday  was  a  real  beautiful  day  and 
they  had  a  lot  of  People  In  church  and  after- 
noon People  gathered  at  Geo,  Wippert 
Place  which  went  into  morning. 

Spring  has  showed  that  Its  really  here 
There  were  black  birds  and  Killdeers  around. 

Tatsey  drove  to  Cut  Bank  Tuesday  with 
a  boy  that  wanted  to  Join  the  armed  forces. 

There  has  not  been  much  going  on  at  Heart 
Butte  but  should  bcx)m  from  now  on  and  the 
weather   gets   better. 

Mose  the  trapjjer  has  been  hanging  aro\)nd 
Browning  so  the  beaver  are  rather  safe. 

Stoles  was  out  looking  over  his  trai>B  one 
rr,'. ruing  and  found  a  yearling  heifer  in  a 
beaver  dam  drowned  so  he  pulled  it  out  and 
next  2  days  used  all  his  wind  cutting  dried 
meat  and  .siiioklng  It  to  keep  the  flys  away. 
Remember  the  fly^  wont  show  up  till  it  really 
warms  up. 

Pete  Day  Rider  has  been  taken  to  the  hos- 
pit.il    f'  r  treatment. 

Last  week  there  was  a  young  lady  who  was 
flLThting  her  husband  and  a  young  eirl  so  she 
ran  down  to  Tatsey  quarters  to  make  a  war- 
rant She  started  to  run  and  socn  she  heard 
some  thing  behind  her  so  she  ran  faster. 
Whf-n  she  got  to  the  Police  quarters  she 
liKjked  back  and  saw  a  big  black  dog  fol- 
lowing her.    She  thought  It  was  her  husband. 


[From  the  Hungry  Horse  News,  Apr.  22,  1960] 

M.\rgaret  Bot  Weds  Combs  at  Night 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Wilard  Comes  at  Night  and  Margaret  Boy 
were  united  in  marriage  Sunday  In  church. 
When  they  left  the  church  they  found  their 
car  with  tin  cans  tied  to  the  back  end  and 
writings  such  as  big  daddy. 

Mose  the  trapper  has  moved  to  the  Frank 
J  .'linson  place  on  birch  Creek.  He  has  been 
getting  trapped  at  Heart  Butte.  Over  there 
are  no  human  trappers. 

Tat.sey  the  Police  was  Patroling  Big  Badger 
Creek  and  saw  some  fresh  signs  of  beaver  and 
set  a  couple  of  traps.  When  he  went  to  see 
the  next  morning  there  was  a  mallard  In  one 
of  his  traps. 

Palm  Sunday  was  warm  and  sunny  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  People  In  church  and 
everyone  was  driving  around  enjoying  the 
warm  weather. 

Stoles  came  back  from  Conrad  Monday 
where  the  Party  last  saw  him  In  a  back  alley 
with  a  quart  of  Oallo  and  one  whole  raw 
kidney.  When  they  looked  for  him  he  was 
gone.  Maybe  he  found  a  warmer  alley  and 
sleep.  He  don't  forget  to  feed  and  take  care 
of  Stoles. 

Mrs  Gorge  Wippert  said  that  she  has  fi- 
nally got  her  deed  and  abstract  to  the  land 
she  is  living  on  at  Heart  Butte. 

Last  Monday  morning  the  Police  was  called 
that  some  boy  was  disturbing  Peace  up  the 
creek.  When  found  It  was  Calf  Robe  and 
was  brought  to  Browning  with  some  beaver 
hides. 

The  Heart  Butte  race  track  has  been  bladed 
out  and  leveled  for  the  summer  Races. 

The  committee  held  a  meeting  at  the 
school  Gym  where  Calvin  Augare  was  present 
discussing  the  coming  July  Rodeo  In  Brown- 
ing. 
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[From  the  Glacier   Reporter.  Apr.  21,   1960] 
Hcast  Bui'iE  Nrws 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Everybody  had  a  happy  Easter  and  enjoyed 
c'lnners  at  several  homes. 

Stoles  spent  his  Easter  in  Browning 
and  came  home  Easter  Monday  and  doing 
all  right.  There  might  be  a  wedding  we'll 
wait  and  see. 

Bernie  Wilson,  Tatsey  and  two  railroad 
men.  Larson  and  Powell,  were  on  the  south- 
.side  looking  over  things.  The  country  was 
a  little  rough  for  railroad  men. 

Tatsey  drove  to  Cardston  last  Monday  eve- 
ning to  a  Indian  dance  at  the  Gladstone 
d.uicehall.  A  beautiful  building.  Every 
I  ne  had  a  good  time. 

Richard  Heavy  Gun.  John  Head  Carrier, 
Henry  Bear  headed  to  Cardston  for  the  dance 
but  were  tanked  up.  They  did  not  even  go 
by  the  cu.'-toms  and  were  in  a  farmers  pas- 
ture when  the  officer  from  Cardstone  came. 
Tliey  faced  a  real  Judge.  They  will  be  over 
tr.ere  awhile. 

All  tribal  Police  have  the  two-way  radios 
11.  there  cars  and  are  really  handy,  so  boys 
bi'  more  careful. 

At  the  last  law  and  order  meeting  it  was 
.supgebied  to  arrange  to  send  some  of  the  bad 
wmo  caies  lo  the  Warm  Springs.  It  might 
hc'.p  a  lal. 


[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  Apr.  28,   1960] 

Heabt  Butte  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

The  storm  that  came  up  Saturday  sure 
disapp<iint  a  lot  of  folks  because  they  could 
not  get  to  church  and  there  week  end  stick 
game.  There  was  all  of  3  feet  of  snow  on 
the  level. 

Police  Tatsey  was  stalled  between  Old 
Agency  and  Duck  Head  Hill  and  could  not 
go  either  way.  Lucky  he  had  his  two  way 
ladlr).  Porky  Sellars  came  out  only  to  get 
.suick  but  all  got  home  O.K. 

Mose  the  trapper  headed  toward  Swift 
Dam  before  the  storm  to  trap.  He  Is  trapped 
in  there  by  the  deep  snow.  There  was  a 
letter  sent  to  the  reporter  asking  If  Mose 
would  rather  give  up  beaver  trapping  and 
go  killing  porcupine  for  the  hide.  Some 
money  in  it. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  has  been  staying  close 
ti)  home.  He  can  not  walk  in  deep  snow. 
He  may  loose  some  weight  when  the  snow 
goes  off. 

Alfred  Bouttler  is  out  to  Big  Badger  help- 
ing with  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  Tatsey 
ranch. 

Dr.  King  was  called  out  to  the  Richard 
Heavy  Gun  place  Tuesday  night  where 
Richard  got  an  attack  of  some  sort  and 
was  very  sick. 

Mrs.  Frank  Comes  at  night  rushed  her 
Utile  girl  to  the  hospital  Saturday  afternoon. 

Louie  Red  Head  has  been  staying  near  the 
school  all  winter.  Last  Friday  he  went 
home  west  of  Heart  Butte  about  4  miles. 
Sunday  morning  he  saw  that  he  was 
hemmed  In  by  snow. 

The  storm  was  really  hard  on  the  loafers. 
Farmers  and  stockmen  were  happy.  All 
worried  before  the  snow  came.    All  safe  now. 

There  will  be  a  music  festival  at  Heart 
Butte  School  on  May  5  by  the  school 
children. 

George  Wippert  was  rather  lonely  Sun- 
day. No  one  come  but  had  a  few  boys  who 
played  pool  till  late  at  night. 

Old  time  doctors  who  first  came  to  work 
:!niong  the  Indians  claimed  that  they  could 
cure  drunkenness  by  Injecting  horse  blood 
ui  their  veins.  Maybe  now  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  Inject  horse  sense  into  their  heads. 
Might  help  some. 

Sam  Horn  was  seen  In  Browning  last 
Thursday  first  time  all  winter.  He  thought 
It  was  summer  but  found  It  different  Sunday 
morning. 

OVI 806 


[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  May   12,  1960] 

Heaxt  Bum  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Thomas  Weasel  Head  was  Jailed  at  Heart 
Butte,  Sunday  night  and  came  to  town  Mon- 
day and  was  picked  up  by  the  city  police — 
rather  unlucky. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  in  town  Tuesday 
did  his  shopping  and  went  home.  No  one 
knows  what  happened  at  home.  Wait  and 
see  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bull  Shoe  motored 
to  Great  Falls  Saturday  returned  In  the 
evening.      Francis    has    started   lambing. 

John  Aims  Back  has  been  sitting  In  the 
dark  after  the  storm  last  week.  After  hiuit- 
Ing  on  Monday  in  the  mountains  he  got 
snowbllnd. 

All  roads  to  homes  off  the  main  roads 
were  plowed  out  so  everyone  was  able  to 
move  around. 

No  word  has  been  received  of  the  trapper 
Mose — he  should  have  showed  up  on  the 
first  of  the  month. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  John  Little  Dog  were  at 
Heart  Butte  Sunday  evening  for  the  stick 
game. 

Geo  Aims  Back  has  been  on  a  180-day 
suspended  sentence.  He  completed  the  sen- 
tence Simday  and  took  off  on  a  celebration. 
Warrant  coming  up. 

A  late  report  has  come  In  of  Joe  Running 
Crane  emergency  police  help.  Last  Mon- 
day he  started  to  walk  to  the  store  to  get 
some  stuff  to  eat.  He  was  with  his  brother 
in  law,  he  did  not  go  far  when  he  laid  down 
and  sent  for  his  wife  to  go  on  where  he 
left  off  and  some  one  came  along  with  a 
go  devil,  and  rolled  Joe  on  it  and  took  him 
home. 

Johnnie  Calf  Tail  was  picked  up  Monday 
for  causing  a  disturbance  at  his  home  Sun- 
day night.  Judge  Sharp  sentenced  him  to 
60  days. 

Sunday  was  a  big  day  at  Heart  Butte.  A 
lot  of  people  attended  the  morning  services 
at  the  church  and  most  everybody  staved 
around  enjoying  the  nice  weather. 

Saturday  must  have  been  yard  cleaning 
day  for  every  house.  Fires  burning  trash 
and  the  yards  are  nice  and  green  and  some 
had  flower  beds  and  some  are  out  of  the 
ground. 

Some  of  the  boys  that  do  plant  little  grain 
are  getting  ready  to  work  up  their  grounds. 

People  are  all  excited  about  a  per  capita 
payment.  Heart  Butte  may  have  a  hot 
time. 

Mose  the  trapper  showed  up  after  the 
snowstorm  and  came  out  with  beaver  pelts 
and  been  staying  in  town  waiting  for  pay- 
ment. 

Last  Sunday  was  the  first  time  Stoles 
showed  up.  He  was  dressed  up  and  had 
a  straw  hat.  He  Is  a  good  looking  man 
but  wait  until  he  gets  the  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

Stoles  has  stayed  on  the  wagon  during 
last  month,  but  his  partner.  Crow  Tall 
Feathers  fell  off  somewhere. 

Louie  Jackson  motored  to  Conrad  to  see 
Mr.  Robert  Kropp  on  business. 

Joe  Running  Crane  has  been  reporting  at 
the  tribal  office  as  sergeant  at  arms,  he  fits 
the  Job  perfect. 

James  H.  Walters  quarters  look  like  big 
construction  act  last  week  the  way  men 
were  moving  around  and  shovels  fiying 
around.  He  works  them  too  hard  they  don't 
stay  too  long. 

[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  May   19,  1960] 
Heart  Butte  News 
(By  John  Tatsey) 
Harry  Morris  deputy  from  Dupuyer  was  at 
Heart  Butte  last  Tuesday  on  business. 

John  Tatsey  the  tribal  police  motored  to 
Conrad  last  week. 

People  are  wondering  how  they  are  all 
going  to  get  to  Bro'wning  when  that  time 


comes  for  the  payment.  The  tribe  should 
run  a  trlweek  railroad  to  Heart  Butte  so 
Stoles  and  some  of  bis  followers  will  have 
transportation.    No  one  wants  to  have  them. 

Wm.  and  Helen  Running  Crane  were  called 
to  Spokane,  Wash.,  where  their  daughter 
Cecil  Is  In  the  Saint  Mary's  Hospital.  She 
broke  her  back  In  a  car  wreck  which  hap- 
pened last  Friday  night. 

The  seven  and  eight  grade  children  from 
Heart  Butte  School  took  a  field  trip  to 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  and  on  to  Columbia  Falls 
for  dance. 

Lower  grades  took  a  trip  to  East  Glacier 
and  to  Medicine  Lake. 

There  are  some  folks  that  are  going  to 
Flandreau  Indian  School  for  the  graduation 
of  some  of  the  Blackfeet  children  who  have 
been  attending  that  school. 

Women  are  getting  wised  up  In  collecting 
alimony  money  for  their  children  where  the 
father  neglected  them.  There  were  three 
cases  this  week  and  more  coming. 

Chas.  L.  Jacobson  from  Conrad  was  at 
Heart  Butte  Sunday  getting  acquainted  with 
the  voters  of  Heart  Butte.  He  will  be  around 
and  talk  to  people  In  person.  He  may  be  a 
good  man  for  our  courts.  He  is  young  and 
good  hearted  so  let's  consider  him  and  sup- 
port him  at  the  primary. 

There  is  something  the  Indian  never  got 
over  is  that  they  are  fast  drinkers.  They 
cannot  Just  sit  and  sip.  They  take  all  they 
can  In  one  shot.  Before  liquor  was  opened 
on  the  reservation  they  used  to  drink  all  they 
can  before  the  pKJilce  came. 

Still  doing  it,  take  It  easy  boys. 

There  will  be  a  committee  meeting  Satur- 
day, May  21  to  select  the  Fourth  of  July 
committee  for  the  camp  at  Heart  Butte. 
This  is  an  Indian  celebration  so  all  are  In- 
vited and  help  us  put  on  a  good  celebration 
Saturday  afternoon. 


[From  the  Glacier  Reporter,  May  26.  1960] 
HxAST  Butte  News 
(By  John  Tatsey) 
Some  new  happened  last  Sunday,  Just  be- 
fore   the    People    went    in    the    church    two 
Six>tted    Bagles    started    scuffle    c»-    fighting 
which   the   Mrs.   Spotted   Eagle    headed   for 
Police.     This  took  place  In  dizzy  land,  some 
good  People  and  some  bad. 

There  was  a  meeting  held  at  Pete  Stabs  by 
Mistake  home  last  Saturday  where  they 
elected  there  committees  for  the  celebration 
camp  in  July.  Sam  New  Breast.  Lomle  Red 
Head,  John  Tatsey,  Joe  New  Robe,  Leo  Sure 
Chief,  Paul  Running  Crane,  Wm.  Running 
Crane  Treasurer.  This  group  will  hold  an- 
other meeting  next  week  and  set  there  pro- 
gram In  the  line  of  Indian  doings. 

There  are  nine  folks  from  Heart  Butte 
landed  in  James  Walters  quarters  while  Jim 
was  gone.  Stoles  bought  a  car  Friday  and 
was  giving  free  rides.  The  first  trip  to  town 
the  officers  nailed  him  and  his  riders  with 
him.  Stoles  was  good  while  on  foot  he  cov- 
ered too  much  territory  In  a  car. 

We  see  Posters  and  card  scattered  on  the 
reservation  with,  the  name  Margaret  Walters 
seeking  office  Clerk  of  District  Court.  She  Is 
one  our  Browning  citizens  has  been  operat- 
ing the  Yegen  Hotel.  She  has  served  the 
People  well  mainly  the  old  folks  so  lets 
remember  her  on  June  the  7th,  they  serve 
some  good  boiled  ribs. 

Last  week  Stoles  was  seen  at  Twin  Lakes 
laying  by  the  shore  had  a  fish  pole  with  no 
line  or  hook  but  he  had  something  else  by 
him. 

Last  Sunday  there  was  banquet  held  at 
the  school  dining  room  where  the  Parents 
were  all  Present.  Had  plenty  to  eat.  So 
some  never  went  home  to  eat  they  stayed 
with  the  stick  game. 

There  Is  a  couple  that  never  mingle  with 
Indian  stuff  but  are  regular  oomera  now  on 
Sundays  at  the  hand  games.  Vtr.  and  Mrs. 
Barl  OUnger  Its  OK. 
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Sorry  readers  last  weeks  news  was  not  in 
the  reporter.  Maybe  the  editor  may  have 
mlslayed  it  so  will  have  to  Jack  him  up  about 
it. 


IProm   the  Glacier  Reporter.  June  2,   1960] 

HiiART  BtnTE  News 

(By  John  Tatsey) 

Sunday  was  a  nice  day  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  at  the  church  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  some  were  in  Conrad  for  the  radio 
and  everyone  enjoyed  a  good  time. 

Monday,  Decoration  Day,  there  were  a  lot 
of  people  taking  care  of  their  loved  ones. 
The  graveyard  was  a  beautiful  sight  all  day 
with   flowers   and   flags  for   the   soldiers. 

Stoles  Head  Carrier  was  a  visitor  at  the 
police  quarters  Tuesday,  he  was  O.K. 

lost — Dan  Calf  Boss  Ribbs  was  to  put  on 
a  medicine  pipe  smoke.  He  went  up  to  the 
store  to  buy  some  tobacco  and  landed  In 
Jail,  and  never  came  home  for  a  week.  He 
made  his  medicine  at  Walters  Hotel. 

All  the  folks  that  went  to  Flandreau  all 
came  home  and  report  a  fine  trip. 

Francis  Bull  Shoe  took  his  son  and  others 
to  Duck  Lake  to  flsh.  Did  not  have  any 
luck  so  drove  to  Cut  Bank  Creek  where  his 
grandson  Rusty  was  Ashing  when  a  braver 
came  out  from  the  bank  and  swam  into  his 
line  and  hooked  it  by  the  tall.  The  little 
boy  got  scared  and  ran. 

Tuesday  the  funeral  was  held  for  Melvln 
Rutherford  and  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
attended  so  it  showed  Melvln  had  a  lot  of 
friends. 

Moee  the  trapper  has  not  been  around. 
He  went  to  town  and  has  not  been  home  so 
may  have  to  look  for  him. 


"HOW  TALL  IS  A  GIANT"— DOCU- 
MENTARY FILM  ON  LITTLE 
LEAGUE  CHAMPIONSHIP  BASE- 
BALL TEAM  FROM  MONTERREY, 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  on  television  one  of  the  very 
few  good  shows  put  on  through  that 
medium.  The  show  had  to  do  with  the 
Little  League  world's  championship 
baseball  team,  from  Monterrey,  Mexico. 
I  thought  the  show  was  both  moving  and 
factual  as  well  as  was  outstanding. 

As  I  recall  the  championship  game, 
it  was  my  impression  at  the  time,  and 
still  is,  that  these  Little  Leaguers  from 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  were,  as  a  group,  the 
best  ambassadors  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
had  ever  sent  to  our  country.  They 
certainly  were  the  Cinderella  team  of  the 
series.  They  started  as  an  organized 
team  and  in  their  first  year,  won  the 
regional  playoffs  in  Texas  and  Kentucky. 
They  had  to  work  and  play  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  quite  different, 
insofar  as  they  were  concerned,  from 
the  ones  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
in  Monterrey. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  documentary 
film,  entitled  "How  Tall  Is  a  Giant?" 
will  be  shown  on  as  many  networks  as 
possible,  because  it  will  help  bring  about 
better  understanding  between  our  great 
neighbor  to  the  south  and  our  country. 

I  recall  that  after  that  team  won  the 
championship,  the  members  were  re- 
ceived by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  White  House,  and  also 
visited  the  Capitol.  One  picture  which 
struck  my  fancy  was  that  taken  of  the 
majority    leader    of    the    Senate,    the 
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senipr  Senator  from  TexEis  I  Mr.  John- 
son ,  with  Angel  Macias,  the  star 
pitc  ler  of  the  Mexican  team. 

S]iecial  credit  certainly  should  go  to 
Mr.  Cesar  Faz,  who  managed  the  team. 
He  ^  f&s  born  in  the  States,  played  minor 
leagie  baseball,  and  proved  himself  to 
be  iin  inspiration  and  an  example  to 
thes ;  youngsters.  He  was,  and  is,  a  real 
credit  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Mex  ico. 

A  so  worthy  of  commendation  is  an 
Amgrican  who  was  working  in  Monterrey 
time,  Harold  (Lucky)   Hastings, 
along  with  Mr.  Faz,  did  much  to 
the   team   organized,    and    accom- 
it   on   its   various  trips  to  the 
Unitied  States,  and  is  to  be  commended 
he  part  he  played  in  bringing  about 
cementing  of  the  relationships 
the    Republic    of    the    United 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of 
CO.    Mr.  Paz,  Mr.  Hastings,  and  all 
members  of   the  Monterrey  world 
chaihpions  are  griants  in  their  own  right. 
Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
are  very  proud  of  all  of  them. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that   an  article   written  by  Jack 
d.  and  published  in  the  New  York 
Tim^s  of  June   16.  be  printed  at  this 
in  the  Record,  in  connection  with 
1  emarks. 
Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  srdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(  Hows: 

TV:  LnTLE  LEAGtnc  Heroes — Documentary 
ON  Mexican  Team  That  Won  1957  Cham- 
PiqNSHip  Shown  on  Channel  4 

(By  Jack  Gould) 
I  locuraentary  reenactment  of  the  story- 
success  of  the  Little  League  baseball 
from  Monterrey,  Mexico,  which  In  1957 
the  championship  at  WilUamsport,  Pa  , 
for  a  warm  and  absorbing  film  Tuesday 
:hannel  4. 
small  youngsters  from  poor  homes  in 
B^exican  community  were  shown  clearing 
for  their  first  game  and  then  steadily 
movlfag  forward  to  greater  triumphs,  first  in 
the  legional  playoffs  in  Texas  and  then  in 
the  l^ittle  League  World  Series. 

film  related  how  the  boys  lived  In  their 
ms,  walked  7  miles  to  their  first  game 
Tfcxas  and  in  other  ways  fulfilled  their 
desigiation  as  a  Cinderella  team.  Through 
film  the  problem  of  racial  prejudice  was 
introduced.  The  few  unpleasant  in- 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  on  this 
)f  the  border, 
narrative  weaving  through  the  film 
tihe  role  of  Cesar  Paz,  who  organized  the 
Monterrey  team  with  an  American  friend. 
Harod  (Lucky)  Hastings.  Mr.  Paz  himself 
had  ]>ad  baseball  ambitions.  In  his  protege. 
Ange  Macias,  who  pitched  a  perfect  game  at 
Willi:  imsport,  he  saw  the  fulfillment  of  his 
own  dreams.  At  times  the  secondary  story 
seerosd  a  shade  overdone.  If  only  because  the 
large  accomplishment  of  the  youngsters 
spok(    for  itself. 

Us(  of  the  film  on  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing C  o.'s  facilities  represented  something  of 
a  d<  parture — and  a  welcome  one — from 
usual  network  practice.  The  film  appeared 
to  have  been  shot  on  a  silent  basis,  with  the 
commentary  of  Mr.  Paz  and  other  dialogue 
dubb'd  in  afterward.  Prom  the  purely  tech- 
nical standpoint  It  might  not  be  normally 
consllered  for  a  network  special. 

Bu  ;  the  appeal  of  the  film  was  enhanced 
by  tlie  absence  of  the  familiar  Hollywood 
slickiiess;  the  program  had  a  naturalness  and 
credl  >illty   often    lacking   In    many    of    TVs 


(if 


simulated  documentaries.  Hugo  Mozo,  who 
directed,  attained  some  striking  shots  of  life 
in  Monterrey  and  displayed  considerable 
artistic  ingenuity  in  making  the  film  on  a 
relatively  modest  budget. 

"How  Tall  Is  a  Giant?"  as  the  presentation 
was  entitled,  suggests  that  TV  might  find 
other  programing  material  in  the  experiences 
of  real  people.  Where  the  story  values  are 
strong,  as  they  were  Tuesday  night  in  the 
coxirage  and  determination  of  the  Mexican 
lads  who  made  their  hopes  come  true,  pro- 
duction  frills  are   not   too   Important. 

The  presentation  of  the  film  coincided  with 
Little  League  Week.  No  doubt  the  TV  pro- 
gram further  stimulated  Interest  In  the  ex- 
panding organization  of  baseball  for  young 
boys  But  in  watching  Tuesday  night's  show 
perhaps  some  viewers  wondered  a  little  about 
the  wisdom  of  placing  such  extreme  pressures 
on  children.  Asking  youngsters  of  the  age  of 
12  or  13  to  play  for  a  "world  championship" 
would  not  seem  to  reflect  maximum  credit 
on  the  Judgment  of  the  adult  generation. 


COMMUNIST  INFILTRATION 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  a 
column  written  by  E>avid  Lawrence  in 
last  night's  Washington  Evening  Star. 

It  alerts  us  to  a  problem  about  which 
we  have  become  indifferent  or  lax.  It  is 
the  problem  of  Communist  infiltration 
in  this  country  and  in  countries  abroad. 
This  infiltration  takes  many  forms.  It 
might  be  spying  and  subversion  or  it 
might  be  in  the  guise  of  so-called  stu- 
dent demonstrations. 

Student  demonstrations  cannot  be 
taken  lightly  whether  or  not  they  occur 
in  San  Francisco.  Ankara,  or  Tokyo. 
This  is  certainly  true  today  when  we 
read  in  the  news  dispatches  that  student 
demonstrations  have  forced  the  Kishi 
government  in  Tokyo  to  withdraw  its 
invitation  to  President  Eisenhower  to 
visit  that  country. 

These  Commimist-inspired  student 
demonstrations  have  become  so  potent 
in  Japan  that  they  threaten  the  stability 
of  that  country  and  they  are  expected  to 
force  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
at  any  moment. 

Mr.  President,  David  Lawrence  has 
pointed  out  the  dangers  of  Communist 
infiltration  and  I  commend  his  article  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[Prom   the  Washington  Evening  Star,  June 

15,  1960] 
US.      Peril:      Commttoist      Inftltration — 

ManipitlatIon     or     Coast     Student     Riot 

Against  Hottse  Probers  Sample  of  Threat 
(By  David   Lawrence) 

Although  the  Secretary  of  State,  Christian 
A.  Herter,  has  reported  to  Congress  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  knows  the 
Soviet  Government  and  its  allies  have 
300.000  spies  and  subversive  agents  In  West- 
ern countries,  including  the  United  States, 
this  hasn't  attracted  much  attention,  even 
In  Congress. 

While  the  rise  In  Communist  activity  has 
been  going  on  inside  the  United  States  In 
recent  years,  the  battle  to  root  out  sub- 
versives has  been  flagging.  "Student" 
demonstrations  are  being  boldly  organized 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  public  opinion  to 
demand  the  abolition  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities — an  effective 
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means  of  exposure  through  publicity  that 
can  warn  cltlzena  agalnat  being  duped  and 
misled  by  the  Communist  apparatus. 

The  Communist  menace.  Indeed,  has  been 
pooh-poohed  In  America  recently  to  the  point 
where  Indifference  now  takes  the  place  at 
alertness.  The  American  people  have  been 
lulled  Into  a  mood  of  acqiilescence.  This  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  attitude  of  many 
misguided  persona  who,  though  themselves 
1  yal  to  America,  have  assailed  all  efforts  to 
r  ,pe  with  communism  as  Just  "McCarthy- 
i.sm  "  Conceding  that  at  times  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  overzealous  or 
even  oversusplclous  about  Communists,  the 
f.icts  nevertheless  show  that  Communist 
activity  inside  the  United  States  Is  certainly 
I.  it  a  myth. 

The  favorite  comment  of  those  who 
minimize  the  Communist  operations  Is  to 
measure  the  Communist  movement  In  terms 
(jf  the  relatively  few  members  of  the  Com- 
imuilst  Party  Itself.  Actually,  however.  It 
t  ;lces  only  a  few  persons  to  Infiltrate  and 
directly  to  Influence  the  speeches  and  com- 
n  ent  of  persons  Inaide  churches,  the  labor 
unions,  the  press,  the  theater,  the  colleges 
v.nd  the  government. 

Not  long  ago  a  "student"  demonstration 
occurred  in  San  Pranclsco.  It  got  headlines 
because  demonstrators  sought  to  discredit 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  which  was  holding  a  hearing 
there.  Representative  Gordon  H.  Schehek.  of 
Ohio,  Republican,  who  presided  at  the  Cali- 
fornia session,  said  in  a  speech  to  the  House 
if  Representatives  on  June  2: 

"Let  me  state  categorically  that  the 
jliameful  San  Pranclsco  city  hall  rioting  was 
not  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  student  indig- 
nation against  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  as  many  people  would 
like  for  us  to  believe.  Approximately  3 
years  ago  the  Communist  apparatus  decided 
that.  If  Its  operations  In  the  United  States 
were  to  be  less  hampered  and  more  success- 
ful, it  had  to  get  rid  of  the  Committee  on 
Uu-Amerlcan  Activities,  discredit  the  great 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, and  generally  weaken  the  PBIs  In- 
fluence and  powers." 

Representative  Scherer  gave  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  persons  admittedly  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  had  helped  to  steer 
civic  and  student  organizations  to  partici- 
pate In  the  demonstrations.  Unfortunately, 
some  churchmen  of  the  leftwlng  groups 
have  been  assailing  the  House  committee 
and  its  hearings.  That's  why  Mr.  Scherer 
Included  In  the  speech  a  statement  by  a 
proup  of  ministers  who  actually  witnessed 
the  demonstrations  In  San  Francisco  against 
the  committee.    This  statement  said  In  part: 

"The  shameful  demonstration  against  law 
and  order  and  against  this  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Congress  defies  descrip- 
tion. It  Is  our  certain  conviction  that  this 
indefensible  demonstration  against  law  and 
order  was  conceived,  planned,  and  directed 
by  a  few  hard-core  Communist  agitators  who 
were  carrying  out  their  textbook  orders  on 
insurrection  with  classic  success.  Leaders  of 
the  mob  Included  facvUty  members  and  well- 
known  leftist  lawyers  for  the  fifth  amend- 
ment Communists." 

The  real  story  of  Communist  activity 
among  students  in  Japan  Is  Jtist  emerging. 
The  Tokyo  correspondent  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  in  a  dispatch  last  week  said 
Japanese  security  officers  were  convinced 
that  funds  for  student  demonstrations  there 
had  come  from  Russian  reserves  built  up  In 
Japan  through  book  sales  and  cultural  tours. 

Within  the  last  24  hours,  the  United  Press 
International  repOTted  from  Tokyo  that  "In- 
ternational communism  poured  htindreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  Into  Japan  to  oppose 
President  Elsenhower's  visit  and  to  fight  the 
new  Japan-United  States  secvirlty  pact."  The 
dispatch  added: 

"This  confirmed  earlier  reports  from  Hong 
Kong  which  said  the  Chinese  Commtmlsts 


were  supplying  huge  sums  to  visitors  to 
mainland  China  who  returned  to  their 
homelands  to  promote  the  Ccunmunlst  line. 
Some  of  the  fiinds  went  to  assist  unions 
which  reluctantly  supported  the  antl- 
Amerlcan  forces  against  their  real  wishes 
but  which  were  In  need  of  money." 

When  will  the  American  people  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  biggest  danger  In  the 
near  future  Isn't  a  nuclear  war,  but  Com- 
munist infiltration?  Just  at  a  time  when  ex- 
posure and  full  publicity  on  Communist 
methods  and  tactics  are  most  needed,  there 
Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  leftwlng  groups 
in  this  country  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communist  cause  by  trying  to  frustrate 
or  abolish  the  only  congressional  machinery 
available  for  investigation  and  exposure  of 
Communist  Intrigue  In  America. 


RECLAMATION  PROGRAMS— STATE- 
MENT BY  WILLIAM  E.  WELSH,  SEC- 
RETARY-MANAGER, THE  NATION- 
AL RECLAMATION  ASSOCIATION 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that  no 
domestic  program  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  more  important  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  West,  the  Nation's 
fastest-growing  region,  than  the  Federal 
reclamation  program.  Regulations  and 
policies  affecting  this  vital  program  must 
be  kept  abreast  of  changing  circum- 
stances and  the  national  need.  They 
must  be  realistic  and  sound  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  operate.  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  ground  for  belief 
that  some  of  the  policies  applied  to  the 
reclamation  program  are  such  as  to 
hamper,  and  even  stifle,  western  prog- 
ress, rather  than  guide  and  support  it. 

Last  month  the  secretary -manager  of 
the  National  Reclamation  Association, 
Mr.  William  E.  Welsh,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Water  Resources,  presented  a 
brief  and  clear  statement  with  respect 
to  these  matters.  Since  this  statement 
very  ably  presents  views  which  I  believe 
are  important  to  the  welfare  and  future 
of  the  Nation,  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  body,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  print- 
ed in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Before  thk  Sknatx  Scbcommit- 
tek  on  Appropriations  for  Public  Works 
BT  WoxiAM  E.  Welsh,  Sxcbxtart-Manaokr, 
National  Reclamation  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

My  name  is  William  E.  Welsh.  I  am 
secretary- manager  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  app>ear  before  this  committee  for  the  past 
11  years  In  support  of  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram for  the  Western  States  In  behalf  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association.  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  very 
courteous  treatment  and  consideration  that 
has  been  shown  to  me  on  these  numerous 
occasions.  Also,  on  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion, I  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  splendid  treatment  that  has  been  given 
to  reclamation  by  this  committee  over  the 
years. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    RRCLAMATIOW 

To  a  very  large  extent  the  future  growth. 
development  and  prosperity  of  the  West 
depends  upon  reclamatton.    Based  upon  In- 


formation contained  In  the  last  annual  re- 
port published  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation  and  recently  made  available  to 
the  public,  the  reclamation  projects  of  the 
West  last  year  enjoyed  the  greatest  and  most 
prosperous  year  In  all  of  the  history  of 
reclamation. 

As  a  major  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
of  the  Nation  It  was  revealed  that  the  total 
crop  values  of  all  the  crops  raised  on  the 
Federal  reclamation  projects  of  the  West 
almost  reached  the  figure  of  |1  billion, 
namely,  $987,441,604. 

Repayment  record:  Another  high  spot  In 
the  annual  report  was  the  remarkable  re- 
payment record  of  the  settlers  on  the  recla- 
mation projects.  That  record  Is  simply 
fantastic.  The  amount  due  and  unpaid  on 
September  30,  1959.  would  make  any  banker 
envious  of  that  account.  The  amount  due 
on  that  date  was  $140,294,831.61  and  the 
amount  unpaid  was  only  $4,174.80;  to  state 
it  In  a  different  way.  the  amount  that  was 
due  and  unpaid  on  September  30  was  less 
than  one  three-hundredths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  amount  that  was  due  on  that  date. 

The  total  cumulative  value  of  all  crops 
raised  on  all  reclamation  projects  from  the 
time  the  reclamation  law  was  enacted  up  to 
and  Including  the  crop  year  of  1958  was 
$14,265,102,498.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  the  total  amount  approiMlated  for 
reclamation  since  1902.  In  that  connection. 
It  should  15e  pointed  out,  however,  that  many 
of  the  large  projects  for  which  large  appro- 
priations have  been  made  are  still  under 
construction  and  have  not  yet  started  pro- 
ducing crops.  A  great  many  of  the  other 
remaining  larger  projects  have  been  brought 
under  cultivation  only  during  the  past  dec- 
ade or  so.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  total  annual  value  of  crops  produced 
Is  more  than  three  times  the  total  annual 
appropriation. 

The  total  amount  of  land  irrigated  on 
reclamation  projects  In  1958  was  8,756.737 
acres.  Of  this  amount,  3.405.057  acres  re- 
ceived a  full  water  supply,  while  3,254,888 
acres  received  a  supplemental  water  supply 
from  the  Federal  projects.  Some  of  the 
projects  receiving  supplemental  water  re- 
ceived a  major  portion  of  their  water  supply 
from  other  sources,  but  the  production  on 
most  of  the  supplemental  water  projects 
would  have  been  far  less  without  the  water 
supply  they  received  from  the  Federal 
projects. 

Increase  In  Income  taxes:  Numerous  eco- 
nomic studies  made  on  several  different 
reclamation  projects  have  revealed  a  fact 
that  Is  not  too  widely  known — that  the  In- 
crease In  Federal  Income  taxes  from  the 
projects  areas  and  the  areas  supported  by 
the  ixx)Jects  are.  In  many  cases,  sufBclent  to 
repay  the  cost  of  the  project  about  every 
4  years. 

QENKRAL   INTESTIGATIONS 

For  quite  some  time  there  has  been  an  ap- 
parent mlsxinderstandlng  by  the  general 
public  with  respect  to  autliorlacd  reclama- 
tion project*.  Just  a  short  time  ago.  In 
response  to  my  request,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation made  avlalable  to  us  a  list  of  projects 
pending  and  under  various  stages  of  con- 
sideration. This  reveals  very  definitely  that 
there  is  not  an  adequate  backlog  of  reclama- 
tion projects.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  and  the  Upper  Colorado 
River  Basin,  there  are  only  two  authorized 
projects  pending  before  the  Congress  on 
which  construction  could  be  started  If  funds 
were  made  avaUable,  and  the  advance  plan- 
ning has  not  been  completed  on  those  two 
projects.  They  are  the  Canadian  River  proj- 
ect In  Texas  and  the  Spokane  Valley  project 
In  Washington.  With  the  exception  of  those 
two,  there  are  no  authorized  projects  ready 
for  construction  In  any  of  the  other  areas 
of  the  West.  This  situation  very  definitely 
points  out  the  need  for  adequate  funds  for 
general  Investigations. 
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BiniEAU    OF   KTCLAMATION    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  trend  that  has  developed  In  recent 
years  In  appropriations  for  general  investi- 
gations and  planning  activities  is  a  matter 
of  Increasing  concern.  The  budget  now  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committees  Includes 
requests  for  a  total  of  ^7,842 .000  for  the 
Bureau's  planning  programs.  This  is  broken 
down  with  $4,650,000  for  the  general  invesU- 
gatlons  program,  $2  million  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  planning  work,  $938,000  for  the 
Colorado  River  advance  planning  program, 
and  $254,000  for  the  construction  and  reha- 
bilitation advance  planning  program. 

Taking  into  consideration  anticipated  con- 
tributions of  $104,000  and  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  1961  request  includes  $250,000 
for  an  engineering  methods  and  materials 
research  program  which  heretofore  has  been 
financed  from  other  sources,  the  overall  re- 
quest for  the  planning  programs  represents 
a  reduction  of  $440,000  below  the  level  of 
the  planning  funds  available  this  fiscal  year 
and  a  decrease  of  $797,000  from  the  level  of 
the  program  actually  accomplished  in  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  reduction  also  Is  reflected 
in  the  number  of  investigations  the  Bxireau 
is  capable  of  carrying  on.  In  fiscal  year 
1959,  there  were  approximately  150  Investi- 
gations under  way.  This  has  been  reduced 
to  139  this  fiscal  year  and,  with  the  further 
reduction  in  funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
only  115  investigations  will  be  active. 

Most  of  this  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
the  funds  for  the  general  investigations  pro- 
gram which  is  the  heart  of  the  Bureau's 
planning  program.  On  the  basis  of  the  re- 
quests now  before  the  committees,  this  pro- 
gram is  being  curtailed  from  a  level  of 
$5,323,000  of  work  actually  accomplished  in 
fiscal  year  1959  to  $4,754,000  in  fiscal  year 
1961,  Including  anticipated  contributions. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  $569,000,  or  al- 
most 10  percent.  Again  this  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  there  were  some  109  investigations 
under  way  in  fiscal  year  1959  whereas  only  89 
investigations  will  be  active  in  fiscal  year 
1961.  Or,  expressed  in  another  way,  there 
were  25  new  investigations  started  in  fiscal 
year  1959,  but,  with  the  limited  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1961  and  the  need  to  concentrate 
those  funds  on  the  work  already  under  way, 
there  will  be  only  13  new  starts  in  the  plan- 
ning program  next  fiscal  year. 

If  this  trend  is  to  continue  it  is  inevitable 
there  will  be  a  gradual  "drying  up"  of  the 
reclamation  program.  It  is  these  planning 
studies  that  culminate  in  reports  that  are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  authorization 
and,  after  authorization,  that  complete  the 
detailed  preconstructlon  studies  to  prepare 
those  projects  for  construction.  Again  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  and  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation has  no  significant  backlog  of  author- 
ized projects.  Even  in  those  two  basins, 
where  there  is  a  shelf  of  authorized  proj- 
ects, there  are  only  a  few  developments  on 
which  the  detailed  advance  planning  work 
has  been  completed  to  the  point  where  they 
are  ready  for  construction.  In  the  light  of 
the  tremendous  growth  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  population  of  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  and  which  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future,  it  is  essential  this  down- 
ward trend  in  the  scope  of  the  planning 
program  be  reversed. 

In  evaluating  the  need  for  planning  and 
its  relationship  to  the  future  needs  of  the 
Nation  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  potential  developments  of  today  require 
several  years  of  careful  planning  and  the 
projects  that  are  now  under  study  will  not 
reach  full  production  for  10  to  20  years.  It 
is  evident  that  if  the  Nation  is  to  meet  this 
challenge  it  must  be  laying  the  groundwork 
now  by  carrying  on  an  adequate  planning 
program  geared  to  long-range  needs. 
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Another  important  consideration  is  the 
for  a  stable  and  uniform  planning  pro- 
The  general  Investigation  activity  in 
has  been  characterized  by  wide  fluc- 
tuatHins  in  annual  appropriations.  For  in- 
the  total  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau's  planning  program  reached  a  low  of 
,940  in  fiscal  year  1953.  Over  the  next 
the  appropriations  for  these  activi- 
■irere  gradually  increased  to  reach  a  peak 
$4834,000  in  fiscal  year  1958.  Since  that 
the  program  has  been  gradually  cur- 
and  the  fiscal  year  1961  request  repre- 
a  reduction  of  almost  $1  million  from 
958  level.  This  has  resulted  In  Inef- 
and  costly  stop-and-go  operations, 
each  reduction  in  appropriation,  the 
Burefeu  loses  highly  trained  technicians  with 
many  years  of  experience  in  water  resources 
planning  only  to  have  to  recruit  and  train 
new  ;mployees  when  the  program  is  expand- 
ed. \  stable  program  would  enable  the  Bu- 
reau to  maintain  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion 

Attached  is  a  tabulation  showing  the  ap- 
prop  latlona  for  general  investigations  and 
advaice  planning  over  a  period  of  years. 
This  tabulation  points  out  very  clearly  the 
fluctliations  which  have  been  most  disturb- 
ing. 
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RESEARCH    IN    ENGINEERING 


Urder  the  heading  of  "General  Investiga- 
tion^' there  is  a  request  for  $250,000  for  re- 
in engineering  methods  and  materials, 
item    is    to    provide    nonreimbursable 
to  conduct  research  which  would  de- 
the  use   of   new  engineering  methods 
the    application    of    new    materials    to 
about  lower  costs  of  reclamation  proj- 
This  research  is  necessary  to  be  per- 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis  since  It 
the  benefit  of  all  reclamation  projects, 
not  believe  that  this  type  of  research 
should,  in  equity,  be  charged  against  any  one 
project  since  the  benefits  endure  for 
)n  other  projects.     As  an   example,  re- 
in the  field  of  suppressing  evaporation 
our   reservoirs    will    benefit    all   future 
reclaknatlon  projects  and,  similarly,  research 
techniques.     New  materials,  such  as 
c  canal  linings,  should  not  be  charged 
projects.     Also,  much  of  the  re- 
work is  published  and  made  available 
for  t|ie  benefit  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
hereto    is    NRA    Resolution    16 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  held  in  Denver,  Colo  ,  in  October 
which   fully  sets  forth   the  position  of 
^RA    with    respect   to   general   research 
laboratory  costs   and  specifically   urges 
such    costs   should    be   made    nonreini- 
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NEW    ST.\RTS 

W4  wish  to  express  to  this  committee  our 
very  deep  appreciation  for  the  strong  posi- 
tion taken  a  year  ago  in  which  a  number  of 
new  starts  were  approved.  We  believe  that 
thosi  t  projects  were  extremely  important  and 
we  sirongly  commend  the  committee  for  this 
reason.  The  budget  recommendations  this 
year  Include  six  new  starts.  We  heartily  en- 
dors<  that  recommendation  and  urge  that 
the  six  new  starts  recommended  in  the 
budget  be  Included  in  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ported out  by  this  committee. 

At1  ached  hereto  is  a  list  of  projects  which 
were  made  available  to  us  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  in  response  to  a  request  which 
we  submitted  to  them  several  months  ago. 
This  Is  a  list  showing  the  status  of  planning 
on  p -oposed  or  potential  reclamation  proj- 
ects. The  first  list,  marked  "A,"  includes 
proj  ;cts  now  authorized  on  which  construc- 
tion could  be  started  if  funds  were  made 
avail!  ,ble."  This  is  the  same  list  of  proj- 
ects recommended  for  new  starts  in  the 
budg  ;t.  The  list  marked  "B"  includes  "au- 
thorlised  projects  on  which  advance  planning 
will  jrobably  be  completed  during  the  fiscal 
year  P961, 


If  the  planning  on  these  projects  should 
be  completed  in  time  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  construction,  then  we  urge  that 
funds  be  made  available  either  in  the  regular 
or  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

The  "C"  list  includes  "other  authorized 
projects  on  which  planning  will  be  under  way 
during  fiscal  years  1960-61."  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  known  whether  any  of  these 
projects  will  be  ready  for  construction  during 
the  fiscal  year  1960. 

PROJECTS  ALREADY  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION 

While  there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions, 
we  believe  that  the  budget  recommendations 
iis  a  whole  for  projects  now  under  construc- 
tion are  adequate  to  keep  the  construction 
program  moving  forward  satisfactorily  on 
those  projects,  and  we  recommend  and  urge 
that  the  amount  recommended  by  the  budget 
be  approved  by  the  committee. 

With  respect  to  projects  which  have  been 
authorized  and  for  which  initial  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention  NRA  Resolution  No.  21,  which  was 
adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  our 
af;s<.>ciatlon. 

THE  AINSWORTH  PROJECT 

Sponsors  of  the  Alnsworth  project,  Ne- 
braska, have  called  my  attention  to  a  peculiar 
provision  in  Nebraska  law  to  the  effect  that 
construction  on  a  project  must  be  started 
within  6  months  after  the  Supreme  Court 
has  confirmed  the  contracts  and  finally  ap- 
proved the  water  rights.  As  they  have  ex- 
plained It  tt)  me.  this  means  that  their  money 
must  be  made  available  now,  subject  to  con- 
firmation of  the  contracts  and  final  approval 
ul  the  water  rlghU;  otJierwlse,  they  will  lose 
liielr  water  rights.  We  believe  this  is  a  pood 
project  and  urgently  needed. 

SMALL    RELOCATION    PROJECTS 

The  National  Reclamation  Association,  we 
believe,  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  this  pro- 
gram We  worked  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  law  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  We  believe  that  the 
pnigrrvm  is  now  proving  to  be  very  helpful 
and  quite  satisfactory.  We  are  especially  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  this  committee 
has  approved  appropriations  for  every  proj- 
ect which  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  and  been  submitted  to  the  committee 
ioT  consideration.  We  wish  to  endorse  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  budget 
for  the  small  reclamation  projects  program 
Also,  we  are  advised  that  there  are  at  least 
two  projects  which  would  have  completed 
the  60-day  waiting  period  before  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committees  and  will  be 
ready  for  consideration  for  appropriations 
before  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  We 
would  like  to  urge  favorable  consideration 
for  these  projects  by  this  committee  and  re- 
quest  that  funds  be  made  available. 

SUMMARY 

In  summary,  there  are  several  points 
which  I  wish  to  emphasize  and  point  out  In 
connection  with  our  overall  reclamation  pro- 
gram for  the  entire  West: 

1.  It  requires  many  years,  often  a  quarter 
of  a  century  to  bring  a  major  reclamation 
project  into  agricultural  production. 

2.  The  Nation's  population  is  Increasing  at 
the  rate  of  about  3  million  per  year. 

3.  We  are  losing  each  j-ear  more  than  a 
million  acres  of  good  cropland  to  suburban 
developments,  shopping  centers,  airports,  In- 
dustrial developments,  municipal  expansion, 
highways,  and  other  uses. 

4.  Our  agricultural  surpluses,  which  rep- 
resent approximately  6  percent  of  our  total 
production,  could  easily  be  wiped  out  by  1 
bad  year  of  drought  similar  to  that  of  the 
1930's. 

In  fact,  there  were  several  years  during 
that  perlcxi  when  agricultural  production 
drc^ped  as  much  as  25  percent. 
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5.  Reclamation  projects  produce  only  very  pay  for  the  doctors,  hospitals,  nxirslng  homes,  age  has  to  have  his  doctors  and  his  bos- 
Insignificant  amounts  of  our  surplus  crops,  and  drugs  which,  because   they  are  aging,  pltal  bills  paid  for  by  bis  ciiUdren  or  public 

It  Is   estimated   that  tbe    following  per-  they  need  more  than  do  younger  people.  welfare  fimds?     There  Is  notblng  un-Amer- 

centagee  are  raised  on  reclamation  projects:  There  are  a  few  eccentrics,  professing  to  ican  in  tbe  principle  tbat  tbe  Imprudent 

Percent  ^  conservatives,  who  tblnk  tbat  In  a  truly  shall  be  compelled  to  save  so  that  they  do 

rugged  Individualism  these  ailing  old  people  not  become  a  biirden  to  tbeir  families  and 

Wheat 2-2  would  do  without  medical  care  If  they  cant  the  local  charities,  so  that  they  can  meet  the 

Upland  cotton 6.3  pay  for   It.   or  would  make   their   children  needs  of  their  old  age  with  the  self-respect 

Corn .48  mortgage    the    future    to    pay   the    medical  which    conies  from   being    entitled    to    the 

Tobacco none  ijuig  benefits  because  they  have  paid  the  cost  out 

Rice .M  But  the  country  Is  not  that  ruggedly  obtuse  of  their  own  earnings. 

6.  Our  total  cropland  being  farmed  has  *«  ^«  t&cts  of  life,  and  accordingly  both  The  President  has  been  led  to  think,  he 
remained  practically  tbe  same  for  the  last  ^^^  administration  and  tbe  Democratic  op-  says,  that  compulsory  instirance  is  "a  very 
40  years  and  there  is  very  little  llkellhcxKi  of  position  are  agreed  that  the  need,  which  definite  step  In  socialized  medicine."  Why? 
any  material  Increase.  *"  obvious  and  urgent,  must  be  met  by  Gov-  in  a  system   of   compulsory  insurance  the 

In  view  of  tbe  foregoing,  we  believe  that  ernment  measures.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 

we   are   fully   Justified   in   urging   that   the  Thus,  this  administration  has  prepared  a  fare,  which  would  administer  the  program, 

reclamation  program  for  tbe  West  which  has  program  which  the  Director  of  tbe  Budget,  could  and  should  use  as  Its  agents  private 

accomplished    such    an    outstanding   record  Mr.  Stans,  says  wlU  cost  $1.5  billion  by  1964  organizations  like  the  National  Blue  Cross 

should  be  continued  on  a  sound  and  orderly  and  $2.5  billion  by  1970.    For  the  Democrats,  Association    in    negotiating    with    hospitals 

basis  m  ordw  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Senator  McNamaka   and  some    19   Senators,  and    nursing    homes   and    in   dealing   with 

future.  Including  Kxnnxdt,  Stmincton,  and  Hum-  claims  and  complaints.    The  system  would 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  to  the  members  of  pheet,  have  introduced  a  bill  tbat  would  add  be  financed  as  Insurance.    But  It  would  be 

this  committee  our  very  deep  appreciation  medical    insurance   to   tbe  existing  old-age  worked  not  by  a  new  Oovemment  agency 

for   the  splendid   sui>port  which  you   have  Insurance.     After  the  first  year,  the  cost  of  but  by  the  kind  of  private  voluntary  asso- 

glven  to  the  reclamation  program  over  the  ^^^s   program  would   be  $1.6  billion.     Thus  elation  which  the  President  otherwise  be- 

ygn^  the  two  programs  are  approximately  of  the  lleves  in. 

—^-^^1—^^—^^  same  size.  in  this  connection  it  Is  interesting  to  re- 

But  between  the  two  programs  there  is  a  member  that  in  the  early  1930'b  when  vol- 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  basic  issue  of  principle.    On  one  side  are  the  untary   health  Insurance  plans  were  Inau- 

TTTT»»TiXTTiT:rv      w      T>        w      f    1  Presideut   and  his  advisers.     On  the   other  gurated,  our  old  friend,  tbe  American  Medl- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,   in  gjde  are  the  prep>onderant  mass  of  tbe  Demo-  cal  Association,  was  declaring  tbat  they  were 

today's  WashingtXMl  Post  api>ears  a  fine  crats  and  also  a  considerable  minority  of  the  communism    and    socialism    and    socialized 

discussion  by  Walter  Lippmann  on  the  Republicans    led    by    Governor    Rockefeller,  medicine.    Today,     tbe    American     Medical 

problem  of   financing   medical   care   for  They  differ  essentially  on  how  the  program  Association   is  pointing  to  these  same  vol- 

our  older  citizens.  shall  be  financed.  untary   Insurance   plans  as   the  solution  of 

Mr    LiDDmann  presents  the  choice  we  Shall  it  be  financed  by  compulsory  Insur-  ovir  present  needs  and  the  proper  alternative 

11  V,'     »  ♦!  _-«i,-     fir- »««  ««o««,=  n^o-,1  ance.  which  means  that  throughout  a  per-  to  compulsory  old-age  medical  care  Insur- 

wil  have  to  make.    We  can  finance  med-  ^on'^  working  life  he  and  his  employer  win  ance. 

ical  care  for  retired  people  tnrougn  so-  ^  taxed  to  provide  an  insurance  fund  for  bis  Among  the   opponents  of  medical  insvir- 

cial  insurance  with  taxes  paid  during  a  medical  needs  when  he  is  retired  and  Is  no  ance  there  seems  to  be  a  vague  and  uncom- 

person's  working  life  before  his  income  longer    earning    an    income?      This    Is    the  fortable  feeling  that  It  Is  a  new-fangled  tbe- 

drops  off.  principle  of  the  McNamara  bill  in  the  Senate,  ory,  alien  to  the  American  way  of  life  and 

This  is  the  approach  of  the  Porand  bill.  ^  't  was  of  the  Porand  bill  in  the  House,  and  imported,  presumably,   from  Soviet  Russia. 

This  is  the  approach  of  my  own  proposal.  '^    ^^   ^^^   support   of   the  leading   Demo-  The  Pounding  Fathers  were  not  subject  to 

S    ll'il    to  nrovidp  hosnital  and  nursillK  "^^^  ^"*^  °'  Governor  Rockefeller.  such  theoretical  hobgoblins.     In   1798  Con- 

h™11:  ;o^   f^Z.„!>r?)fi  =,^^0?  ^nr^  Ot  shall  the  program  be  financed,  as  the  gress    set    up    the    first    medical    insurance 

nome  care   tnrougn   Uiesociai  secimiy  administration  proposes,  by  charitable  doles  scheme  under  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 

mechamsm.    And  tnls  is  tne  approacn  01  ^^  ^^^g  ^^^y  poor,  paid  for  out  of  compulsory  ice.     The  scheme  was  financed  by  deducUng 

the  McNamara  bill,   which  I  am  proud  taxes  collected  by  the  national  and  the  SUte  from   seamen's  wages   contributions   to  pay 

to  join  in  sponsoring.  governments?  for  their  hospital  expenses. 

The  administration  opposes  this  ap-  For  reasons  which  he  has  never  explained,  if  that  was  "socialized  medicine,"  the  gen- 

proach,  but  fails  to  offer  a  reasonable  or  the  President  regards  compulsory  social  BC-  eratlon  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  blandly 

humane  alternative  curlty    taxes    as    unsound,    Boclallstlc,    and  unaware  of  it. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  pro-  :i'^Zs'':oi.p:ilo:?\i;^^^^^^^  Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  is 

poses  instead  to  finance  medical  care  for  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  somehow  more  morning  business  concluded? 

our  aged  citizens  by  charitable  doles  to  -voluntary,'  sounder,  more  worthy  of  a  free  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

the  very  poor,  paid  for  out  of  compulsory  society  and  more  American.  further     morning     business?    If     not, 

taxes  collected  by  the  National  Govern-  under  the  McNamara  bin,  medical  Insur-  morning  business  is  concluded, 

ment  and  the  State  governments,   Mr.  ance  would  be  added  to  the  existing  old-age  _____^_^_^^ 

Lippmann  points  out:  insurance  system.     During  his  working  life,  " 

For  reasons  which  he  has  never  explained,  ^^<^^   P^'''°",m  ""^tXte'  f^**idSnS  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 

the  President  regards  compulsory  serial  «-  s^ten,     would     contri^bute^^anaddltio^^^  PRIATIONS.  1961 

curlty    taxes    as    unsound     socialistic,    and  ,^      i^^^nt    his    retirement    Income    to    In-  Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President,    I 

";gaSs"c;^"Sy  =  t^Jes  t'o  pa7  fo'r^doS  clud"^.  medical  services.  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 

"2?onT^meTS   ttt'as^so'mlhow   mo"  "  Is  true  that  <^-^-^ J^'l'^'r^lJ^^^o  ^^^  ^"^^^^^  ^'  '^^'^  ^'^''''  ^^'  ^'""^^ 

voluntary,   sounder,   more  worthy  of  a  free  benefits  would  be  received  by  persons  who  for  consideration. 

society  and  more  American.  ^"^  "^V".^""^^^          ""^^^LTh^^  nl  The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Lippmann  fnl  '""^eZXZSSJo^a  '^S! tT^y'^l  Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 

gives  a  persuasive  and  convincing  argu-  younger  people.    But  as  the  younger  people  finished  business.                           ,.^^„.:^„ 

ment  for  pxt.pnsion  of  social  Insurance  to  '''ould  be  buying  their  own  Insurance,  there  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

fln^(L   t^e   hSth   c^e   S^   oS  »«  "*"«  ^"^^""y  »°  ^^*^-    Nobody  will  lose  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11998)   making  appro- 

serSr  ciSenTS^a  re^nable  himi^T  ^^^^'^S.  although  those  who  are  already  priations  for  the  Department  of  Defense 

semor  ciuzens  in  a  reasonaoie.  numane,  ^j^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  contributors  to  an  in-  ^      ^^^    ^      .           ending  June  30,  1961, 

and  dignified  manner,  and  I  ask  unaiH-  surance  plan  win  benefit,     in  a  few  years  l°Vf or  oth^r  W^osS 

mous  consent  that  his  article  be  printed  everyone    receiving    the    benefits    will    have  „'°^„^:L,V^^f!T^'^  +V10  fl^r 

at  this  point  in  the  Record.  paid  his  share.  Mr.  CHAVEZ  obtained  tne  noor 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  Why  does  the  President  feel  so  strongly  Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  president,  will 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  opposed  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  m-  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  to 

as  follows*  surance  for  medical  care  to  supplement  the  ^ne? 

■  Insurance,  which  already  exists,  for  old  age?  «     CHAVEZ.     Yes.  if  it  is  understood 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THXAGKD  ^^^,  j,  wTong  about  its  being  compulso^  J               ^Q   30    ^ti^o^t   n^ing    the 

(By  Walter  Uppmann)  that   a  man  should  insure   himself  against  Kpcauv  T  wish  to  have  the  Senate 

Almost  everyone  realizes  tbat  a  great  mass  the  needs  of  his  old  age?    What  is  so  won-  ^f^^^JT^^  i J^^^ 

of  the  old  people  do  not  have  the  savings,  derful    about    a    voluntary    system    under  P^<^«2„ J^'J^  J^l.f?"fi^^^^ 

and  cannot  depend  upon  their  children,  to  which  a  man  who  doesn't  save  for  his  old  Department    of    Defense    appropriation 
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bilL  We  have  been  talkies  all  morn- 
ing about  improving  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  this  bill  wUl  do  a  great  deal 
to  improve  them. 


PHRT' 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  really  vital  problems  confronting 
our  Nation  and  this  Congress  before  ad- 
journment is  that  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  no  longer 
is  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  when 
Federal  taxes  were  negligible  and  when 
it  was  assumed — whether  rightly  or 
wrongly — that,  with  thrift  and  prudent 
management,  most  families  could  save 
enough  to  make  possible  the  care  of  the 
infirmities  of  old  age. 

However,  since  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax,  nearly  half  a  century 
ago  and  the  steady  Increase  in  its  rates  it 
has  become  also  increasingly  difficult  for 
the  average  American  family  to  meet  this 
problem.  To  tliis  difilculty  may  be 
added  not  only  the  steady  rise  in  the  cost 
of  Uving,  but  also,  and  even  more  perti- 
nent, the  mounting  cost  of  medical  care. 
The  pyramiding  costs  of  drugs  is  an  ad- 
ditional factor  which  has  been  so  ef- 
fectively exposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauver] 
who  is  rendering  a  great  public  service 
thereby.  Mr.  President,  all  these  factors 
require  that  a  new  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem be  made. 

There  are  two  points  of  view,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  approximately  represent  the 
difference  between  the  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  that  of  the  present 
administration.  The  difference  between 
those  points  of  view  is  excellently  shown 
In  an  article  entitled  "Medical  Care  for 
the  Aged,"  which  was  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished colunmist  Walter  Lippmann, 
published  today  in  the  Washington  Post. 
It  is  a  valuable  analysis  of  these  two 
divergent  points  of  view.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  pomt  in  the  Record,  in  connec- 
tion with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Medical  Cau  toe  the  Aged 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

Almost  everyone  realizes  that  a  great  mass 
of  the  old  people  do  not  have  the  savings, 
and  cannot  depend  upon  their  children,  to 
pay  for  the  doctors,  hospitals,  nursing  homes, 
and  drugs  which,  because  they  are  aging, 
they  need  more  than  do  younger  people. 

There  are  a  few  eccentrics,  ixx>fe8sing  to 
be  conservatives,  who  think  that  In  a  truly 
rugged  Individualism  these  ailing  old  people 
would  do  without  medical  care  if  they  can't 
pay  for  It.  or  would  make  their  children 
mortgage  the  future  to  pay  the  medical  bills. 

But  the  country  is  not  that  ruggedly 
obtuse  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  accordingly 
both  the  administration  and  the  Democratic 
opposition  are  agreed  that  the  need,  which 
is  obvious  and  urgent,  must  be  met  by 
Government  measures. 

Thus,  this  administration  has  prepared  a 
program  which  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Stans.  says  will  cost  $1.5  billion  by  1904 
and  $2.5  bUlion  by  1970.  For  the  Democrats, 
Senator  McNamaba  and  some  19  Senators, 
including  Kenkhjt,  Symington,  and  Huii- 
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,  have  Introduced  a  bill  that  wo\ild  add 

medical  Insurance   to  the   existing  old  age 

After  the  first  year,  the  cost  of 

jrogram  would  be  $1.5  billion.    Thus 

programs  are  approximately  of  the 

size. 

i  between  the  two  programs  there  Is  a 
issue  of  principle.  On  one  side  are 
President  and  his  advisers.  On  the  other 
I  xe  the  preponderant  mass  of  the  Demo- 
and  also  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
Repu|3llcans  led  by  Governor  Rockefeller, 
differ  essentially  on  how  the  program 
be  financed. 
Shill  it  be  financed  by  compulsory  Insur- 
which  means  that  throughout  a  per- 
wc»-klng  life  he  and  his  employer  will 
to  provide  an  Insurance  fund  for 
rAedlcal  needs  when  he  is  retired  and  is 
Ic  nger  earning  an  Income?  This  Is  the 
principle  of  the  McNamara  bill  In  the  Sen- 
it  was  of  the  Pdrand  bill  in  the  House, 
t  has  the  support  of  the  leading  Demo- 
and  of  Governor  Rockefeller, 
shall  the  program  be  financed,  as  the 
admljiistration  proposes,  by  charitable  doles 
very  poor,  paid  for  out  of  compulsory 
collected  by  the  National  and  the  State 
goveAiments? 

Foi  retwons  which  he  has  never  explained, 
the  President  regards  compulsory  social 
security  taxes  as  unsound,  socialistic,  and 
rather  un-American;  on  the  other  hand  he 
regarls  compulsory  taxes  to  pay  for  doles 
basec  on  a  means  test  as  somehow  more 
voluntary,"  sounder,  more  worthy  of  a  free 
socle  ry  and  more  American. 

Unler  the  McNamara  bill,  medical  Insur- 
ance would  be  added  to  the  existing  old  age 
Instuance  system.     During  his  working  life, 
each   person  covered   by   the  social  security 
would     contribute     an     additional 
,  as  would  also  his  employer,  to  sup- 
his   retirement   income   to    include 
services. 
Is  true  that  during  the  first  few  years 
would  be  received   by  persons  who 
lot  contributed  because  the  system  did 
e  list  when  they  were  earning  their  living. 
benefits    would    be    paid    for    by    the 
people.     But  as  the  younger  people 
be  buying  their  own  Insurance,  there 
ineqvilty  In  this.     Nobody  will  lose 
although  those  who  are  already  too 
o    have    been    contributors    to    an    in- 
plan   will   benefit.     In   a  few    years 
receiving  the  benefits  will  have  paid 


does  the  President  feel  so  strongly 
to  the  principle  of  compulsory  in- 
for  medical  care  to  supplement  the 
,  which  already  exists,  for  old  age? 
is  wrong  about  its  being  compulsory 
i  man  should  Insure  himself  against  the 
of  his  old  age?  What  Is  so  wonderful 
a  voluntary  system  under  which  a  man 
doesnt  save  for  his  old  age  has  to 
his  doctors  and  his  hospital  bills 
for  by  his  children  or  public  wel- 
funds?  There  is  nothing  \m-Ameri- 
In  the  principle  that  the  Imprudent 
be  compelled  to  save  so  that  they  do 
Itecome  a  burden  to  their  families  and 
l^al  charities,  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
of  their  old  age  with  the  self-respect 
comes  from  being  entitled  to  the 
because  they  have  paid  the  cost  out 
own  earnings. 
President  has  been  led  to  think,  he 
that  compulsory  insurance  Is  "a  very 
step  In  socialized  medicine."  Why? 
system  of  compulsory  Insurance  the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
whlch  would  administer  the  program, 
and  should  use  as  Its  agents  private 
tions  like  the  National  Blue  Cross 
In  negotiating  with  hospitals  and 
ntirslbg  homes  and  in  dealing  with  claims 
and  complaints.  The  system  would  be 
financed    as    Insurance.    But    it    would    be 
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worked  not  by  a  new  Government  agency 
but  by  the  kind  of  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciation which  the  President  otherwise  be- 
lieves In. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
member that  in  the  early  1930's,  when  volun- 
tary health  insurance  plans  were  inaugu- 
rated, our  old  friend,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  declaring  that  tliey  were 
communism  and  socialism  and  socialized 
medicine.  Today,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Is  pointing  to  these  same  voluntary 
insxirance  plans  as  the  solution  of  our  pres- 
ent needs  and  the  proper  alternative  to  com- 
pulsory old  age  medical  care  Insurance. 

Among  the  opponents  of  medical  Insurance 
there  seems  to  be  a  vogue  and  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  it  Is  a  new-fangled  theory,  alien 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  Imported, 
presumably,  from  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  not  subject  to 
such  theoretical  hobgoblins.  In  1798  Con- 
gress set  up  the  first  medical  insurance 
scheme  under  the  U.S.  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  The  scheme  was  financed  by  de- 
ducting from  seamen's  wages  contributions 
to  pay  for  their  hospital  expenses. 

If  that  was  "soclallBed  medicine,"  the 
creueratlon  of  the  Founding  Fathers  was 
blandly  unaware  of  it. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11998)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with 
the  proviso  that  following  the  quorum 
call  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  wUl  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byhd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered :  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  now  consider  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Defense  Department, 
which  originated  in  the  House  as  H.R. 
11998. 

SENATE  roMMrrrEE   action 

The  bill  that  is  presented  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  today  provides 
for  $40,384,897,000.  It  is  $1,049,897,000 
over  the  budget,  $1,047,030,000  over  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  House,  and 
$1,150,658,000  over  the  amount  provided 
in  1960. 

For  the  Army  it  provides  approxi- 
mately $9.5  billion;  for  the  Navy,  about 
$12  2  billion;  for  the  Air  Force,  about 
$17.4  billion;  for  the  OfBce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  about  $1.2  billion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general  cate- 
gories, it  provides  for  military  personnel, 
about  $11.8  billion;  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  about  $10.5  billion ;  for  pro- 
curement, about  $13.9  billion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  be  gracious 


enough  to  be  wiUmg  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion about  operation  and  maintenance 
items  and  the  so-called  procurement 
items? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  If  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  complete  my  statement 
fir.st,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion, or  try  to,  anyway. 

Continuing  with  my  statement:  For 
research  development,  test  and  evalua- 
tion, about  $4.2  biUion. 

Further  statistical  information  will  be 
found  in  the  report  which  Senators  have 
before  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  tabula- 
tion showing  the  major  actions  taken  in 
the  bill  by  appropriation  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  committee  made 
97  distinct  changes  in  the  bill.  I  can- 
not hope,  nor  would  Senators  wish  me, 
I  am  sure,  to  detail  each  one.  They  are 
all  outlined  in  the  report.  Instead,  I 
shall  confine  my  remarks  to  the  major 
items  in  which  there  were  important 
changes. 

ASMT    PROCUREMEKT 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Army.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  most  important  need  of 
the  ground  soldier  was  modem  equip- 
ment, the  onnmittee  voted  approxi- 
mately $162  million  above  the  budget  for 
new  equipment.  According  to  Army 
testimony,  this  will  provide  $125  million 
above  the  House  amount  for  equipment 
modernization,  reinstating  the  availa- 
bility of  an  estimated  $120  million  from 
off-the-shelf  sales  of  military  assistance 
program  materiel  to  the  program,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  appropriation. 

Army  Secretary  Brucker  was  asked, 
if  he  had  his  wish,  would  he  speed  up 
Army  modernization.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  his  reply: 

You  will  see,  as  I  go  along,  I  urged  it 
and  I  believe  In  It.  I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion—indeed to  the  whole  free  world,  of 
providing  the  most  modern  arms  and 
equipment  to  troops  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

The  committee  regards  this  increase 
as  an  absolute  must  if  we  are  to  have  a 
modem  Army. 

KZSERVE  COMPONENTS 

For  Reserve  components,  the  House 
had  already  provided  funds  to  mam- 
tain  the  Army  National  Guard  at  400,000 
and  the  Army  Reserve  at  300,000 — or 
your  ccMnmittee  would  have  done  so,  as 
we  have  in  the  past.  To  make  certam 
that  the  Army  Reserve  components  will 
not  suffer  the  fate  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
we  have  added  language  to  the  bill  which 
makes  mandatory  the  above-named 
strengths,  and  which  earmarks  the  in- 
creased funds  solely  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  has  also  provided  $7.5 
million  to  mcrease  the  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  technicians  program, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  re- 
duced. 

NAVT    SHIP   CONSTRUCTION 

The  conmiittee  has  made  substantial 
changes  in  the  Navy  shipbuildmg  pro- 
gram. Included  are  funds  to  construct 
a  new  conventional  tsrpe  aircraft  carrier 


priced  at  $293  million.  Testimony  by 
Navy  spokesmen  was  unanimous  in 
placing  this  carrier  as  its  No.  1  pri- 
ority among  Navy  buildmg  necessi- 
ties if  we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
strong,  balanced  program.  The  com- 
mittee dealt  with  this  matter  at  great 
length  and  the  conviction  was  that  if  we 
wish  to  maintam  the  control  of  the  seas, 
and  to  continue  to  exert  a  powerful  de- 
terrent, either  for  limited  or  nuclear  war. 
then  we  must  also  continue  to  replace 
our  fast  aging  and  obsolescent  World 
War  n  aircraft  carriers.  The  demon- 
strated value  of  the  versatile  carrier 
force  has  been  amply  proved  in  the  past 
2  years  of  cold  war.  The  purchase 
price  is  a  pittance  compared  with  the 
cost  of  what  might  have  happened  in 
Lebanon  or  off  Formosa  had  there  not 
been  this  bulwark  of  defensive  readi- 
ness available  for  action. 

Here  are  some  statements  culled  from 
Admiral  Burke's  testimony: 

If  it  were  a  choice  between  the  carrier 
and  the  other  Items,  we  would  prefer  the 
carrier.  The  attack  aircraft  cturler  la  the 
Navy's  most  powerful  offensive  weapon.  It 
18  the  unit  around  which  the  strike  force 
is  built;  they  are  not  vulnerable  to  ballistic 
missiles.  In  a  limited  war  In  many  places 
In  the  world  they  will  be  the  only  capability 
whereby  you  can  bring  air  power  to  bear  In 
support  of  o\ir  military  forces,  early  enough, 
quickly  enough,  and  strong  enough  In 
amount  to  accomplish  the  mission  we  will 
have  to  accomplish  If  the  free  countries 
are  to  remain  free. 

Secretary  Gates  stated  that  the  need 
for  the  carrier  is  urgent.  The  commit- 
tee agreed  and  recommends  approval 
of  this  carrier  as  a  necessity  if  we  are 
to  maintain  a  balanced  modem  Navy. 

POLARIS    AUGMENTATION 

The  committee  approved  the  action  of 
the  House  m  providing  mcreased  im- 
petus to  the  Polaris  submarine  program. 
The  origmal  budget  submission  in  Jan- 
uary contained  funds  for  three  complete 
Polaris  submarines  and  for  long  lead- 
time  items  for  three  more.  A  later  sub- 
mission revised  this  request  to  provide 
long  leadtime  constructiMi  of  an  addi- 
tional six— a  3-by-9  program,  as  it  is 
called.  The  House  strengthened  this  to 
provide  a  5 -by -7  program — ^flve  complete 
Polaris  submarmes  and  long  leadtime 
components  of  seven  more.  This  the 
committee  has  approved.  The  program  is 
m  addition  to  the  nine  Polaris  sub- 
marines already  fimded,  some  of  which 
it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  operational, 
and  should  prove  to  be  among  the  most 
powerful  offensive  weapons  we  possess. 

The  committee  also  recommends  ap- 
proval of  fvmds  for  the  construction  of 
three  attack  submarines  for  antisub- 
marine warfare.  This  is  two  more  than 
m  the  revised  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment, one  less  than  the  number  provided 
by  the  House,  but  the  exact  nimiber  of 
the  origmal  budget  submission. 

AIR  rORCE  AIHCRAIT  PROCUREMENT 

For  Air  Force  aircraft,  the  committee 
has  also  made  substantial  changes  which 
it  believes  will  strengthen  the  future 
forces  m  being.  The  committee,  while 
subscribing  to  the  possible  future  threat 
of  push-button  warfare,  does  not  brtieve 


it  wise  to  overlook  the  value  which  the 
manned  bomber  will  continue  to  have  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  B-47  bomb- 
er is  presently  being  phased  out  of  in- 
ventory as  newer  models  are  bemg 
brought  m.  Budgeted  funds  are  con- 
tamed  m  this  bill  to  provide  additional 
B-58  aircraft  and  for  equipping  both 
B-58's  and  B-52's.  But,  lookmg,  for- 
ward, the  committee  was  impressed  by 
the  need  for  the  development  of  the 
B-70  Intercontinental  8i4>ersonic  stra- 
tegic bomber.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force,  General  White,  testified  as 
follows: 

I  stated  with  all  the  conviction  at  my 
command  my  belief  that  the  B-70  Is  one  of 
the  most  Important  weapons  systems  of  the 
future,  and  It  was  turned  down. 

The  conmiittee  mcluded  $285  million 
above  the  budget  for  this  weapons  sys- 
tem. 

AiaLIFT   MODERNIZATION 

The  House  included  m  a  separate  item 
$250  million  above  the  budget  for  airlift 
modernization.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes the  value  of  this  contribution  and 
has  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$200  million  of  the  House  tocreases  to 
be  used  for  transport  aircraft  suitable 
for  the  movement  of  fully  equipped 
troops  and  ccwnbat  equipment.  The 
chairman  of  the  SubcMnmittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  personally  inspect- 
ed the  operation  Big  Slam-Puerto  Ptoe 
earUer  this  year  in  Puerto  Rico  and  was 
convmced  of  the  need  for  rapid  and 
large-scale  airlift  augmentation.  The 
funds  provided  will  be  foimd  in  the  ap- 
propriation "procurement  of  aircraft." 

The  committee  decided  that  the  funds 
added  by  the  House  for  an  expanded  air- 
borne alert  capability  are  not  required 
at  this  time,  believing  the  authority  con- 
tamed  m  the  bill  in  section  512(b)  is 
adequate  to  expand  the  program  if  the 
necessity  arises. 

Funds  were  also  provided  to  procure 
F-27  cargo  aircraft. 

Section  512(b)  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  administration  the  authority,  if  an 
emergency  develops  in  a  hurry,  to  use 
up  to  $150  milUon  for  the  emergency  and 
to  come  to  Congress  for  a  deficiency  ap- 
propriation. 

AIR  DEfXNSS   MXASUUCB 

The  Department  of  Defense,  subse- 
quent to  the  presentation  of  the  budget, 
requested  certam  changes  in  the  air  de- 
fense program.  Among  these  was  a  re- 
duction in  the  Bomarc  missile  program 
of  $381  million.  The  House  approved 
this  reduction,  and  reduced  the  total  Bo- 
marc program  an  additional  $294  mil- 
lion, replacing  it  with  an  expanded  F-106 
fighter  program.  The  committee  heard 
a  great  deal  of  testimony  on  this  con- 
troversial subject.  The  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  strongly  supported  the  Bomarc 
restorations  and  requested  that  the  addi- 
tional funds  amounting  to  $215  miUion 
for  the  F-106  program  be  deleted.  Im- 
pressed by  the  statwnents  of  air  defense 
authorities,  the  committee  has  deleted 
the  additional  amounts  for  the  F-106 
program  and  reinstated  the  Bomarc  re- 
ductions mcluded  m  the  revised  pro- 
gram.   It  also  rec<Mnmends  $75  million 
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for  two  Bomarc  locations  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  original  budget  submission 
and  for  which,  since  they  are  partially 
completed,  funds  would  be  wasted  if  con- 
struction is  stopped. 

Those  two  installations  are  in  the 
Northwest,  either  Oregon  or  Wash- 
ington. 

SPACZ  SATxmrss 

In  addition  to  the  amounts  provided 
in  the  budget,  the  committee  has  made 
substantial  increases  in  the  Samos  sat- 
ellite program.  The  House  added  $33.8 
million  for  Samos,  and  the  committee, 
Impressed  by  the  value  and  immediate 
need  for  this  surveillance  vehicle,  has 
added  an  additional  $50  million. 

For  Midas,  the  heat-detecting,  infra- 
red space  satellite,  and  for  Discoverer, 
the  space  satellite,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  House  additions  be  reduced 
to  the  revised  requests  of  the  Depart- 
ment, an  amount  $61.4  million  over  the 
original  budget  estimate,  but  $20.2  mil- 
lion below  the  House  figure. 

DXFARTMENT  SIDE  ACTIONS 

The  House,  during  its  consideration  of 
the  bill,  made  certain  so-called  across- 
the-board  reductions.  The  committee 
has  acted  variously  on  these,  making 
some  fiu-ther  cuts,  but  generally  recom- 
mending partial  restoration.  In  one 
area  in  particular,  that  of  procurement 
of  defense  weapc»is,  the  committee  made 
full  restoration  of  the  House  general 
procurement  reduction  of  3  percent  to 
improve  contractual  practices.  The 
committee  is  in  complete  agreement 
with  the  House  objective,  even  though 
it  did  not  agree  with  the  method,  and 
wishes  it  understood,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  that  a  determined  effort  must  be 
made  to  improve  contractual  procedures 
by  the  Pentagon. 

In  another  area,  the  House  made  a  10- 
percent  reduction  in  departmental  ad- 
ministration. The  Department  agreed 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  about  5  per- 
cent in  civilian  personnel  in  depart- 
mental administration  and  also  vol- 
unteered to  shift  a  like  percentage  of 
military  personnel  to  field  and  opera- 
tional work.  The  committee  has  re- 
stored most  of  the  funds  requested  but 
wishes  it  clearly  understood  that,  having 
deleted  the  limiting  provisos,  it  expects 
the  Department  to  carry  out  reductions 
in  both  civilian  [lersonnel  and  the  ad- 
ministrative use  of  military  personnel 
as  testified. 

In  the  field  of  communications,  the 
committee  made  full  restoration  of  the 
House  reduction.  Once  again,  this  was 
done  not  because  the  committee  disap- 
proved of  the  purpose  of  the  House  re- 
duction, but  b€«ause  it  was  Indicated  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  many 
of  the  increased  requirements  for  1961 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  integrated  communications 
system.  Further,  the  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  will  push  communica- 
tions consolidation  vigorously  and  that 
it  had  already  planned  utilization  of 
savings  through  consolidations.  The 
committee  expects  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment to  begin  immediately  to  expe- 
dite this  program. 

In  other  general  areas — notably  in  the 
administrative    use    of    aircraft,   profi- 
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ciendy  flying,  motor  vehicle  hire,  travel 
and  dependents'  education — the  com- 
mittte  has  made  varying  restorations. 
In  t  le  field  of  maintenance  of  family 
hous  ng,  it  was  believed  that  substantial 
econ  »mies  could  be  effected  and  the 
comiiittee  acted  accordingly. 

Iruitead  of  allowing  $600  a  year  for 
reno' nation  and  painting  of  houses,  the 
comi  littee  allowed  $500. 


Ad  ZLKRATION 


or    MISSILX    AKD    SATELLITE 
PROGKAMS 


The  committee  has  included  again  this 
year  the  provision  to  permit  the  accel- 
eratim  of  strategic  or  tactical  missile 
or  sitellite  programs.  While  adding 
noth  ng  to  the  appropriations  in  the  bill, 
the  i  iclusion  of  this  section  enables  the 
Department  to  intensify  vital  defen5e 
projects  should  the  need  arise. 

In  other  language  provisions,  the  com- 
mitU  e  has  provided  the  same  amount  for 
congressional  legislative  liaison  as  was 
approved  last  year;  included  a  limitation 
on  o  fleers  receiving  fiight  pay  slightly 
high<  r  in  number  than  that  proposed  by 
the  Itouse;  and  provided  new  authority 
in  CO  inection  with  the  sale  of  timber  on 
military  reserves. 

PROGRAM    IN    DETAIL 

s  the  regret  of  the  chairman  of  the 
mmittee  that  I  cannot  detail  in  full 
contents  of  the  bill  which  will 
strenjgthen  our  defenses.  As  you  have 
to  describe  but  briefly  the  more 
changes  which  have  been 
by  your  committee  is  time  con- 
in  itself.  However,  I  shall  at- 
to  describe  many  of  the  more 
saliett  points  in  the  bill  which  have 
covered  thus  far. 
1961,  military  forces  of  about 
size  and  composition  as  tho.<?e 
plani^ed  for  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1960 
maintained.  Overall,  a  Military 
Establishment  of  2.5  million  men  and  a 
Resei  ve  of  well  over  a  million  are  con- 
templated/ 
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,h  funds  provided  in  the  bill,  the 

will  suppwrt  14  divisions,  5  armored 

regiments,    1   armored   combat 

nd,  2  infantry  brigades,  9  battle 

,  3  Redstone  missile  groups,  and 

missOe  commands.    This  repre- 

an  increase  of  one  missile  com- 

and  one  battle  group  over  the  fis- 

1960  planned-end  strength.    The 

of  air  defense  battalions  will  in- 

ly  2'i.    Continuing  the  trend  of 

several  years,  the  Army's  active 

inventory  will  also  increase.   The 

military  personnel  strength  of  the 

will  be  kept  level  during  fiscal  year 

it  870,000  men.    In  the  case  of  the 

r'e     components,     the     drill     pay 

of  the  Army  National  Guard 

he  Army  Reserve  funds  are  pro- 

to    maintain    them    at    present 

.  as  I  have  stated. 

in  the  total  of  $1  '2  billion  for 
procurement  are  funds  for  the  new- 
Crockett  man-carried  rocket  sys- 
I'ith   nuclear   capability,   the  new 
tank,  the  Hawk  and  Pershing 
es,  an  improved  Honest  John  rock- 
solid-fueled  longer  ranged  Ser- 
the  new  M-14  rifle,  and  the  new 
machinegun.    Continued  moderni- 
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zation  of  the  tactical  truck  fleet  and  the 
armored  personnel  carrier  program  is 
planned,  as  are  procurements  of  new 
supply  and  transport  aircraft.  Tank  re- 
covery vehicles,  amphibious  vehicles,  and 
large  quantities  of  ammunition  are  also 
funded. 

In  the  Aimy  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  substantial  sums  are  in- 
cluded for  the  Nike-Zeus  anti-missile- 
missile  tactical  ballistic  missile  system, 
the  Mauler  mobile  surface-to-air  tac- 
tical missile,  the  Goers  transporter,  a 
light  weight  self-propelled  artillery  car- 
riage, the  Shillelagh  antitank  weapon, 
and  an  armored  reconnaissance  airborne 
assault  vehicle. 

NAVT 

During  1961.  the  funds  recommended 
will  support  a  Navy  of  817  ships,  in- 
cluding 382  warships,  in  the  fleet,  the 
same  as  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  Navy  will  also  maintain  16 
attack  carrier  air  groups.  11  carrier  anti- 
submarine air  groups  and  41  patrol  and 
warning  squadrons.  The  Marine  Corps 
will  continue  to  maintain  three  divisions 
and  three  air  wings.  Moreover,  because 
of  personnel  economies,  the  Marine 
Corps  will  activate  two  additional  bat- 
talion landing  teams  while  keeping  its 
total  strength  level  at  175.000.  The 
Navy's  active  duty  military  strength  will 
also  remain  the  same  bus  at  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year — 619.000.  The 
drill  pay  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserves  will  be  kept  unchanged  during 
1961  at  129.000  and  45.000.  respectively. 
With  newer  and  better  aircraft  entering 
service,  the  active  aircraft  Inventory  will 
decrease  by  about  300  planes  to  a  total 
of  834. 

Ihe  Navy's  procurement  budget  in- 
cludes a  shipbuilding  program  of  22  new 
ships  and  15  conversions.  Half  of  the 
pros;ram.  approximately,  will  contribute 
to  the  anti  ubmarine  wai-fare  program. 
In  other  procurement,  new  electronic 
ship-support  communications  equip- 
ment, the  new  Asroc  antisubmarine 
weapons,  the  Zuni  air-launched  rocket, 
high-speed  antisubmarine  torpedoes, 
air-dropped  .submarine  detection  buoys, 
equipment  for  an  additional  Marine 
Hawk  battalion,  the  shoulder-fired  Red- 
eye missile  system  and  electronic  mod- 
ernisation items  are  all  included.  The 
bill  provides  for  over  600  aircraft  and 
helicopters  for  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  research  program  includes 
the  Eagle  long-range  air-to-air  missile, 
the  Typhon  surface-to-air  missile,  the 
Corvus  air-to-surface  missile.  Subroc. 
and  Polaris.  The  new  Missileer  aircraft 
equipped  with  an  Eagle  missile,  the  As- 
roc ship-launched  rocket-throwing 
weapon,  and  a  new  assault  tranusport  are 
also  included. 

MAP.I.VE    COP.P.S 

With  respect  to  the  modernization  of 
equipment,  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  the  Army.  Be- 
cause of  the  Marine  Corps  mission  to 
provide  promptly  a  combat  capability  in 
distant  trouble  spots,  the  GV-1  tanker 
assault  transports  provided  in  the  Com- 
mittees  recommendations  are  especially 
significant.  This  aircraft — a  modifica- 
tion of  the  C-130 — will  enable  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  to  move  its  combat  elements 


I 
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expeditiously  or,  alternatively,  to  re- 
fuel Marine  Corps  strike  aircraft, 
thereby  extending  their  range  and  tac- 
tical flexibility. 

In  1961  the  Marine  Corps  will  increase 
its  ground  combat  potential  by  reactivat- 
ing two  battalion  landing  teams  within 
an  overall  strength  of  175.000  men.  The 
conomittee  wishes  to  commend  the 
Marine  Corps  for  its  good  management 
and  continued  efforts  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  its  personnel  in  the  combat 
elements. 

AIR  FORCE 

The  active  duty  military  personnel 
strength  of  the  Air  Force  is  expected 
to  be  maintained  at  825,000  during  1961 — 
the  same  as  at  the  end  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year.  The  drill  pay  strength  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  will  remain  level  at 
the  low  level  of  72.000  men.  while  the 
Air  Reserve  will  increase  by  1,000  over 
1960  to  63,000. 

For  the  strategic  retaliatory  forces,  in 
addition  to  action  taken  on  the  B-70,  the 
committees  recommendations  provide 
for  additional  quantities  of  the  B-52H 
heavy  bomber,  the  B-58  medium  bomber 
and  the  KC-135  Jet  refueling  tanker. 
Also  provided  for  are  additional  quanti- 
ties of  the  Hound  Dog  air-to-ground  mis- 
.sile  and  the  Quail  decoy  missile,  together 
with  a  large  amount  of  electronic  aids  to 
improve  the  penetration  capabilities  of 
the  manned  bomber  force.  Funds  for 
the  procurement  of  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile — Atlas,  Titan,  and  Min- 
uteman — have  been  increased  over  the 
amount  provided  last  year.  Funds  in 
this  bill  provide  that  the  last  6  Atlas 
.squadrons  will  have  12  missiles  Instead  of 
9  as  in  the  earlier  squadrons.  Most  of 
the  later  Atlas  and  all  of  the  Titan 
squadrons  will  be  protected  in  hardened 
underground  sites.  The  quicker  reacting 
solid  proi>ellent  Minuteman.  too.  will  be 
placed  in  protected  dispersed  positions  or 
employed  aboard  railway  cars — a  tech- 
nique already  under  development  and 
being  studied. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
changes  in  the  Air  Defense  program. 

With  respect  to  defense  agsunst  ballis- 
tic missile  attack,  most  of  the  programs 
trend  sharply  upward.  For  the  Ballistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System,  funding 
in  1960  was  very  heavy  in  order  to  en- 
able the  system  construction  to  proceed 
at  the  fastest  possible  rate.  Funds  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  will  support 
early  operational  capability  of  the  last 
two  sites. 

Similarly,  development  of  the  Midas 
infrared  missile  warning  satellite  will  be 
sp>eeded  by  new  funds  recently  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  which 
this  bill  provides,  although  not  to  the  ex- 
tent recommended  by  the  House. 

The  Air  Force  Includes  In  its  research 
\vork  continued  work  on  Midas,  the  early 
warning  system;  Samos,  the  reconnais- 
sance satellite,  of  which  I  have  already 
.spoken;  the  X-15,  the  very  high  altitude 
hyE>ersonlc  research  aircraft;  and  Dyna- 
soar,  the  grovmd- launched  manned  flight 
vehicle. 

The  items  listed,  and  others  too  nu- 
meroois  to  mention,  plus  the  day-to-day 
operations,  including  the  costs  of  mili- 


tary and  civilian  personnel,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  farflimg  Military 
Establishment  make  up  the  coets  invcdved 
in  this  requested  appn^riation  of  over 
$40  billion. 

NEED  rOR  ADEQUATE  DEFENSE 

It  is  a  large  bill,  as  I  have  said.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  a  responsibility  to  pass 
judgment  and  to  vote  on  $40  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money.  Therefore  I  am  try- 
ing to  justify  the  bill. 

Since  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee filed  its  report  on  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  measure  a 
year  ago,  much  has  transpired.  At  times 
it  seemed  that  hopes  were  justified  that 
there  would  be  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
making  way  for  the  attainment  of  a 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world.  At 
other  times  it  would  seem  that  these 
hopes  were  but  one  of  the  high  points 
in  the  constantly  fluctuating  tempera- 
ture of  the  cold  war. 

Regardless  of  encouraging  overtures 
or  discouraging  actions,  one  fact  is  in- 
disputably clear:  In  dealing  with  those 
whose  primary  tenet  is  that  might  makes 
right,  there  must  be  no  relaxation  of  the 
guard,  no  diminution  of  overall  strength 
until  we  are  assured  beyond  all  doubt 
that  such  action  will  in  no  wise  jeopard- 
ize the  future  of  the  free  world. 

This  has  been  the  goal  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  this  im- 
portant bill.  Even  more,  the  commit- 
tee recognizes  that  it  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary responsibilities  of  the  Congress  to 
satisfy  itself  as  to  the  completeness  of 
that  defense.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
hearings  your  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Department  Subcommittee  said: 

I  tor  one  have  always  been  a  strong  ad- 
vocate ol  rigid  economy  In  govermnent, 
wherever  possible.  But  of  far  greater  Im- 
port to  us  and  to  the  free  world  is  an  Ameri- 
can defense  posture  that  brooks  no  doubts 
as  to  lt«  adequacy,  either  In  our  minds  or 
In  the  minds  of  a  possible  aggressor,  or  In 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  •  •  • 
We  must  strive  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command  to  provide  a  defense  which  will 
make  foolhardy  any  aggressive  action  on 
the  part  of  an  adversary. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
the  funds  herein  to  be  appropriated  will 
provide  in  the  years  ahead  such  a  de- 
terrent that  the  might  of  our  forces  will 
be  sufflcient  to  make  any  nation  hesitate 
to  unleash  the  forces  of  aggression.  But 
when  we  speak  of  a  deterrent,  we  mean 
to  imply  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 
We  must  make  our  forces  so  strong  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  enemy  but  that  he  will  lose  all  and 
gain  nothing.  A  truly  strong  defense 
position  guarantees  that  once  the  ag- 
gressor has  struck  us,  our  offensive 
might  may  be  unleashed  with  no  xm- 
certainty  as  to  the  outcome.  I  believe 
we  have  such  a  force  in  being  today. 
The  effort  your  committee  has  made  in 
strengthening  this  bill  will,  I  believe, 
help  to  make  it  true  tomorrow. 

There  can  be,  and  are,  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes adequate  defense.  But  as  long  as 
there  are  doubts  expressed  by  our  dedi- 
cated military  leaders  as  to  that  ade- 
quacy, it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to  brush 
military  preparedness  aside  in  favor  of 


other  considerations.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis, the  men  who  will  direct  the  course  of 
the  missiles,  aircraft,  bullets,  and  ships 
are  the  experts  on  whose  opinions  we 
must  rely.  Under  close  questioning  dur- 
ing the  course  of  our  hearings  these  ex- 
I>erts,  military  men,  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  bolster  their  military 
programs  but,  like  good  soldiers,  they 
indicated  that  they  bowed  to  the  dictates 
of  higher  authority.  I  for  one  hold  that 
no  necessary  procurement  or  research 
should  be  squeezed  out  of  program  con- 
sideration because  it  could  not  be 
jammed  under  the  magic  line  of  a  pre- 
determined budget  ceiling.  Yet  in  re- 
sponse to  close  committee  questioning 
the  record  is  replete  with  instances  di- 
rectly substantiating  this — Army  mod- 
ernization, Polaris,  the  B-70.  fleet  mod- 
ernization, to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  increased  the  bill  by  a  little 
over  a  billion  dollars.  It  did  not  do  this 
in  a  partisan  political  mood.  In  my 
opinion  there  should  be  no  partisan  pol- 
itics on  defense  matters.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  voted  for  this  bill 
as  it  stands  before  the  Senate.  We  had 
our  individual  differences;  they  were 
not  all  unanimous  votes.  But  by  and 
large  this  is  a  committee  bill,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  entire  committee.  Also, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  the 
valuable  assistance  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  who  also 
serve  on  Appropriations.  We  had  a  sin- 
gle purpose  in  mind:  To  provide  more 
adequately  for  our  national  defense. 

If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
which  I  wish  could  be  made  clear  to 
those  who  carry  out  the  laws  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  this:  When  this  bill  is 
enacted  into  law,  it  is  my  hc^)e  that 
those  who  decide  upon  the  allocation  of 
appropriated  fimds  will  remember  that 
it  is  the  Congress  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  has  the 
p>ower  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense. As  the  representatives  of  the 
Americsin  people  we,  who  are  here  to- 
day, regard  that  power  as  a  solemn  duty. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  empowered  to  carry  out  the 
law.  I  hope  that  that  will  be  done  in 
this  case,  not  a  part  of  the  law,  but  the 
whole  law.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  write  mandatory 
language  into  a  bill  in  order  to  have  its 
provisions  carried  out.  The  appropri- 
ation of  funds  clearly  defined  in  law  and 
in  the  committee  reports  and  floor  his- 
tory should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that 
mandate.  Our  defenses  will  be  strength- 
ened only  if  the  funds  are  permitted  to 
be  used.  It  is  my  hope  that  they  will 
be.  In  that  regard,  let  us  remember 
that  monetary  surpluses  never  stopped 
an  offensive;  that  there  can  be  no  price 
tag  on  freedom;  that  this  freedom  today 
is,  in  effect,  being  challenged  in  every 
comer  of  the  world.  We  must  ever  be 
alert  to  wipe  out  the  waste,  the  duplica- 
tion, the  frills.  But  we  must  be  even 
more  alert  to  foresee  the  needs  of  the 
possible  future  conflict. 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  all  those  who 
participated  in  the  preparation  of  this 
bilL    In  particular,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
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members  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  who.  day  after  day,  week 
after  week  during  our  deliberation  on 
the  bill,  patiently  explored  the  countless 
volumes  of  words  and  figures  which  were 
presented  to  us.  We  began  our  hearings 
on  the  1st  of  February.  Except  for  a 
few  short  exceptions,  we  have  kept 
steadily  at  it  until  today,  as  the  two 


volumes  of  our  hearings  will  attest.    To 
faithful    members,    I    give    my 
Much  of  the  credit  for  fashion- 
bill   into   the   strong   defense 
which  I  believe  it  is,  belongs 
to  ev0ry  member  of  the  committee. 

bill  is  not  a  war  bill.  Were  a 
a  conjBagration  to  start  tomorrow,  tre- 
mend)us  additional  sums  would  be  re- 
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Item 


Military  personnel.  Army 

Military  persomifl.  Navy 

Military  personnel,  Marine  Corp.' 

Military  personnel.  Air  Force 

Reserve  personnel,  .\rniy-. — 

Reserve  personnel,  Navy 

Reserve  personnel,  Marine  Corps 

Reserve  personnel,  .\ir  Force 

National  Ouard  personnel.  Army 

.National  Ouard  personnel,  .Kit  Force... 
Retired  pay.  Department  of  Defense. .. 

Total,  title  I— .Military  personnel 


.\piiropri;iliins 
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TITLE 


Operation  an<l  maintenance,  .\rmy _. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Navy _ 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Marine  Corps.. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  ,Vir  Force 

Operation  and  maintenance,  .\rmy  .National  Guard. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  .Mr  National  Ouard.  .. 

National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice, 
.\rniy , ._ 

Operation  and  maintenance,  .Alaska  Communication 

System,  .\rmy    

(Indefinite  a[ipropriation  of  receipts)    

Salaries  and  expensses,  .''ecretary  of  Defense 

<'ontingencles.  Department  of  Defense 

Claims,  Department  of  Defense    

OfH>ration  and  maintenance,  Olympic  winter  games- 
Department  of  Defense 

.■Salaries  and  expenses.  Court  of  Military  .\ppeals 

Total,  title  II-  Ojieration  and  maintenance 


$3, 07,^,  390, 

2,6M,-22fi, 

175,  850, 

4,  195, ««, 

151,  71X1, 

169,  (XX), 

3<X), 

5,  67f., 

(«i75, 

30,  51X), 

l.'i.iXX), 

Ifi,  5(X), 


soo, 

425 


10.  437,  367 
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quired  almost  immediately.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  strong  peace  bill,  stronger 
for  the  Senate  additions  which  will  help 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  years 
ahead — until,  in  the  final  analysis,  we 
can  but  hope  that  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion wiU  be  stilled  and  a  lasting  peace 
will  result.  I  know  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  all  of  us. 
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TITLE  III-PROCIRE.MENT 


Procurement  of  equipment  and  missiles,  Army 

.\ircraft  and  related  procurement,  Navy 

Procurement  of  aircraft  and  missiles.  Navy.. 

.'^Iiipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy 

fit  her  procurement.  Navy 

Procurement  of  ordnance  and  ammunition.  Navy 
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Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  .\rmy. 
Re.<earch,  development,  test,  and  evaluation,  Navy_ 
Research,   development,   test,   and  evaluation,   Air 

F  or  ce _  _  _ 

■"Salaries  and  e.\penses,  .\dvanced  Research  Projects 

.\(fency.  Department  of  Defen.se: 

Eiiier?ency  Fun<l,  Dei>artment  of  Defense 

Total,  title  iV— Research,  development,  te.st, 
and  evaluation. .    

Or.ind  total,  titles  1.  II,  III,  and  IV 


$1,035,715 
1,015,921) 

1,159,900 

4.55,  OlX) 
'«  1.50.  OOI) 


3,  816,  535, 
i     39.  234, 239, 


IXX) 
IXX) 

IXX) 

IXX) 
IXX) 


IXX) 


IXX) 


$1,041,700,000 
1.169,000,000 

1,334,000,000 

215,  000,  000 
'»  150,000,000 


3, 909, 700, 000 


$1,041,190,000  1     $1,041,286,000 
1,268.530,000  1,210,510,000 


1,,M2,  6ti8.0IXl 

215.  (XX).  (XXI 
m  l.H),  (XX).  (XX) 


1.  .553,  228,  OCX) 
215.  (XX).  (XXI 

I'  1.10,  mxi.  (XXI 


+$5,  .171,  OlX) 
+  194,  .590,  (XX) 

+393,  328.  (XXl 

-240,  (XX).  (XX) 


-$414,000 
+41,510,000 

+219.  228.  000 


4,217.388,000  I       4,170,024.000  1     +353,489.000 


+  260,324,000 


39,33,5,000,000  1     39,337,867,000        40,  384,  897.000  i  +  l,  150. 6,58,  IXX)  1+ 1,  049,  897,  000 


+$96,000 
-  .58, 020.  ax) 

+  10.  ,560.  000 


-47,364.000 


+  1,047,030,000 


(Is. 


I  In  addition,  $2si.(XX).0«Xi  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  furd 
>  In  addition.  $2«Xi,i»X).ixxi  to  he  derived  by  tran.sfer  from  stock  fur  ds. 
»  In  addition.  $75.ixiO.(xxi  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  funi  Is 
•  In  addition,  $fiO.(XXi,ixxi  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  fun(  Is. 
'  In  a<ldilion,  $24,0(Xl,(XH)  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stx)ck  fun(  Is. 
'  In  addition,  $.5(X).(XX>  to  Xv  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  funds. 
■  In  aildition.  V>0,0«X),000  to  U-  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  fund  i.    Also  Includes 
$»>,(XX),(XX)  appropriited  in  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19^0 


•  In  a<lditlon,  $30,0IX),(XX)  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  stock  funds. 

•  Includes  $120,400,000  which  Hou.se  has  placed  under  new  apiiropriation  "Airlift 
modernisation." 

'•  In  addition,  $1.50,000,000  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from  other  appropriations 
available  tor  obligations  In  the  resjiective  fisciil  year. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  have  prepared 
.some  remarks  which  I  shall  make  at  a 
later  time.  At  this  time,  I  simply  wish 
to  join  with  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations  in 
.supporting  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the  con- 
clusions, I  believe  the  measure  as  a 
whole  is  adequate  for  the  support  of  the 
Armed  Services  for  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  upon  his  faithfulness  at  the 
hearings,  the  fairness  with  which  he 
presided,  and  also  the  care  with  which 
he  has  compiled  the  report  he  has  just 
made  to  the  Senate.  It  is  an  all-inclu- 
.sive  report.  In  an  objective  way,  I  be- 
Leve  it  supports  the  actions  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  that  not  one 
dollar  more  should  be  added  to  the  bill. 
We  have  provided  for  an  adequate  de- 
f.  nse.  We  want  to  be  ready.  But  if  the 
Armed  Forces  cannot  use  a  billion  dol- 
kirs,  why  give  it  to  them?  They  have 
accumulated  money.  I  think  the  bill  does 
uhat  it  is  intended  to  do — to  keep  us 
ready  for  defense,  or  offense  if  neces- 
s.uy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  bill  is  all-inclusive  and 
sliould  be  adequate  in  the  next  fiscal 
\\ar  for  our  defense  purposes,  and  for 
any  small  wars,  as  that  expression  is 
u.>cd.  which  might  arise.  I  believe  it  pro- 
vides what  is  necessary  for  our  overall 
.security,  and  is  adequate  for  that  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
I  lie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS;.  First,  I  express  the 
appreciation  of  those  of  us  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
l)nations  for  the  hard  work,  diligence, 
and  patriotism  of  the  members  of  that 
(^.)mmittee  and  for  the  great  care  which 
ihev  have  shown  in  the  preparation  of 
lliebill. 

I  .should  like  to  address  a  few  factual 
questions  to  the  very  able  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  reserving  for  later  in 
tf.e  day  some  comments  about  policy. 

First,  and  preparatory  to  these  ques- 
tions, I  heartily  approve  of  the  action 
of  the  committee  insofar  as  the  bjll 
increases  the  combat  strength  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  I  think  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  modernization  of  the  weap- 
on.s  of  Army  are  certainly  badly  need- 
ed. Perhaps  more  money  will  be  needc-d. 
The  strengthening  of  the  Air  Force  is 
excellent.  Other  features  which  will  in- 
crease the  striking  power  of  our  Armed 
Forces  are  badly  needed  and  should  be 
approved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  favor 
.still  further  increases  in  the  combat 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  tn 
raising  the  strength  of  the  Marine  Corps 
from  175,000  to  200,000.  So  the  ques- 
tions which  I  am  about  to  ask  are  not 
intended  in  any  sense  to  work  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  total  appropriations  but 
rather  are  designiid  to  help  effect  a  bet- 
ter distribution  of  the  appropriations  and 


to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  fat  and  to  strengthen  the 
muscle. 

The  first  question  is  directed  toward 
items  on  page  1  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  in  which  he 
said  that  the  bill  calls  for  appropria- 
tions for  procurement  in  the  amount 
of  about  $13.9  billion,  and  for  oc>eration 
and  maintenance  in  the  amount  of  $10.5 
billion.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding 
that  the  $13.9  billion  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  weapons? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  includes  all  pro- 
curement, but,  of  necessity,  weapons. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  about  the 
operation  and  maintenance  item?  Does 
this  Include  appropriations  for  clothing, 
for  shoes,  for  subsistence,  for  trucks, 
and  so  forth? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  appropriation 
for  total  purchases  and  total  procure- 
ment by  the  defense  foices  would  be 
in  excess  of  $13.9  billion? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ,  Practically  all  the  $13.9 
billion  is  for  prcx:urement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  I  understand; 
but  I  mean  the  total  of  all  procurement. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  is  all-inclusive.  It 
could  be  used  to  purchase  a  sack  of 
flour. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  in  addition  to 
the  $13.9  billion,  is  there  not  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  total  set  aside  for 
operation  and  maintenance?  Does  not 
that  consist  largely  of  supplies? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Well,  in  procurement 
it  is  nece.ssary  to  carry  out  operations 
and  maintenance. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  provision  of 
clothing,  fcxxl.  shoes,  trucks,  and  so 
forth,  would  be  included  in  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  hence  would  be 
in  addition  to  the  $13,9  billion? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  trucks  are  in  a 
.separate  category.  They  are  a  separate 
item  in  the  bill,  not  included  In  the 
$13.9  biUion. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  They  are  not  Included 
in  the  $13.9  billion? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    No;  not  the  trucks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Last  year,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  total 
supplies  purchased  under  contracts  by 
the  Department  with  firms  within  the 
United  States  cost  $22.7  billion.  That 
was  under  an  appropriation  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  less  than  the  appro- 
priation in  the  pending  bill.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  believe 
that  the  total  volume  of  supplies  pur- 
chased under  the  bill  will  be  at  least 
$22.7  billion,  and  possibly  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  $22.7  billion? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  It  de- 
pends on  where  the  supplies  are 
bought, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
This  amount  was  for  supplies  purchased 
within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  If  the  purchases  were 
made  in  the  United  States,  my  opinion 
would  be  that  that  amoimt  would  be 
about  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  did  not  include 
any  of  the  figures  for  1959,  so  it  is  at 
least  $22.7  billion,  if  we  include  any  other 
items  to  bring  the  amount  to  $22.7 
billion. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  House  made  a  cut  of  $400  million  for 
procurement;  and  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  committee  restored  that  cut? 

Mr,  CHAVEZ.  I  think  the  House  was 
partially  correct,  too. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Did  not  the  Senate 
committee  also  add  language  critical  of 
the  procurement  practices  of  the  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  Senate  committee 
also  did  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Nevertheless,  $400 
million  was  restored,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  correct.  I  have 
a  statement  I  should  like  to  make  on  the 
procurement  situation,  if  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  has  to  do  only  with 
procurement,  iln  the  figures  the  Senator 
used  a  little  awhile  ago,  he  also  included 
the  procurement  of  military  aid  for  for- 
eign countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  figure  of  $22.7 
billion  expended  in  1959  included  sup- 
plies purchased  through  contracts  with 
firms  within  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  we  purchase  in 
the  United  States  to  aid  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  something  should  be 
done — something  must  be  done — in  re- 
gard to  procurement  generally  and  pro- 
curement contracts  in  particular.  All 
too  frequently  evidence  of  waste,  laxity 
in  negotiation,  carelessness,  overpricing, 
lack  of  cost  data,  and  the  like,  indicate 
weaknesses  in  the  procurement  process. 
Reports  from  the  General  Accounting 
Office  are  replete  with  examples  of  this. 

The  Department,  in  rebuttal,  states 
that  in  a  multibillion  dollar  procurement 
program,  the  largest  in  the  world,  there 
are  bound  to  be  some  mistakes,  but  that 
they  are  constantly  attempting  to  take 
corrective  efforts.    I  do  not  doubt  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  with  the  ample  experience  the 
Department  has  had  in  the  field  of  nego- 
tiation and  purchasing,  more  stringent 
regulations,  sharper  procedures,  and 
penalties  if  need  be  should  be  provided. 
This  is  and  should  be  an  administrative 
matter.  But  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Congress  to  continue  its 
studies  to  enact  corrective  legislation  if 
the  situation  does  not  improve  markedly 
in  the  very  near  future. 

As  Senators  know,  the  House  made  an 
overall  3-percent  reduction  in  procure- 
ment covering  nine  appropriations  titles 
in  an  attempt  to  combat  this  administra- 
tive laxity.  Your  conunittee  whole- 
heartedly approves  the  philosophy  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  cut.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  faced  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation. 

Should  we  approve  the  House  action, 
thereby  cutting  Army  modernization,  the 
very  item  which  many  of  us  agree  needs 
strengthening?  Should  we  reduce  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  and  conversion  funds, 
which  we  have  increased  over  the  budget 
by  about  $300  million?  Should  we  re- 
duce the  progress  being  made  by  the 
Navy  and  by  the  Air  Force?  Those  are 
the  things  we  had  in  mind. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  »4r.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield, 
to  permit  me  to  make  a  comment? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
make  an  additional  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

1  would  say  we  voted  to  restore  the  3- 
percent  cut  because  we  believe  it  was  a 
meat-ax  straight  across  the  board,  and 
could  not  be  accomplished  in  1  year. 

We  are  in  favor  of  putting  into  effect, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

But  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  2  fiscal  years  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  reduced  its  sup- 
ply system  and  inventory  by  $7.3  billion, 
or  14  percent.  The  volume  of  surplus 
property  of  the  Defense  Department  is 
stated  as  $26.7  billion.  But  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959  the  Department  of  Defense  dis- 
posed, at  the  original  acquisition  cost, 
of  $8.9  billion  worth  of  property. 

I  could  proceed  further;  but  I  wished 
to  make  that  statement  to  supplement 
what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
so  ably  said,  in  connection  with  pointing 
out  that  we  could  not  make  the  overall 
3-percent  cut  without  interfering  with 
some  of  the  modernization  which  we 
wish  to  have  made,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  taken  this  mat- 
ter under  very  serious  consideration,  and 
has  reduced  its  supply  system  and  in- 
ventory by  14  percent  during  the  last 

2  years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
at  least  10  years  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  including  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  gross  wastes  in  prociirement, 
and  that  from  time  to  time  the  two 
bodies  issue  to  the  Defense  Department 
advice  that  it  should  improve  its  pro- 
curement practices  and  obtain  more  cen- 
tralized purchasing?  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  this  advice  has  almost  totally  been 
disregarded? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  shall  not  accuse  the 
Department  of  completely  disregarding 
it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Well,  has  not  the  De- 
partment predominantly  disregarded  it? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Of  course,  the  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  funds,  and  the 
Defense  Department  uses  the  funds 
pretty  much  as  it  pleases,  in  effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that, 
as  regards  negotiated  contracts,  which 
were  intended  to  be  the  exception  to  the 
rule,  rather  than  the  rule,  in  the  last  year 
86  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  all 
contracts  were  not  competitive,  but  were 
negotiated? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, and  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that,  far  from  diminishing  during  the 
last  2  years,  the  percentage  of  negotiated 
contracts  has  actually  increased,  and 
has  increased  from  approximately  81 
percent  to  approximately  86  p>ercent? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes,  and  we  have 
called  that  to  their  attention  right  along, 
and  have  practically  begged  them  to  take 
competitive  bids,  instead. 
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DOUGLAS.    But  that  advice  by 


xis  hiis  been  disregarded;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter o  fact,  the  percentage  of  negotiated 
conti  acts  has  increased,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  six -sevenths  of  all  the  de- 
fens<  purchases  are  made  by  negotiation. 

Ml.  CHAVEZ.  Well.  I  know  that 
prac  ically  all  they  understand  is  money. 

M] .  DOUGLAS.  If  that  is  true,  then 
the  I  est  means  of  obtaining  a  correction 
of  it  e  practices  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
meni  would  be  to  make  a  cut  in  the  field 
of  p:  ocurement ;  and  the  Senator  from 
New  [Mexico  has  just  now  provided  most 
eloqi  ent  testimony  in  support  of  my  siig- 
gesti  >n. 

Ml .  CHAVEZ.  No.  not  at  the  expense 
of  the  Nation's  security. 

Mi  .  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  Nation's  security  to  pay,  under  ne- 
gotia  ted  contracts,  many  times  the  price 
of  w  lat  the  articles  obtained  could  be 
acqu  red  for  in  the  open  competitive 
marl  et?  In  my  speech  of  Monday,  I 
gave  many  horrible  examples  of  these 
excess  costs. 

Ml .  CHAVEZ.  No,  that  is  not  in  the 
inter  est  of  the  Nation.  But  one  mistake 
is  nc  reason  why  we  should  deprive  the 
milit  ary  services  of  the  weapons  that  are 
needjd. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Let  me  make  clear 
that  I  am  not  proposing  to  deprive  the 
military  of  a  single  weapon.  If,  later  to- 
day, here  are  offered  on  the  floor  amend- 
men  s  to  increase  the  weapons  comple- 
raen  of  all  the  armed  services,  I  intend 
to  sipport  those  amendments.  If  there 
are  offered  amendments  to  increase  the 
strer  gth  of  the  Marine  Corps,  I  will  sup- 
port those  amendments.  So  let  it  not 
be  s]id  that  I  am  trying  to  weaken  the 
strer  gth  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Nati(  »n. 

But  I  say  that  we  can  properly  prac- 
tice I  sconomies  and  get  more  competitive 
priciig  and,  therefore,  have  more  funds 
with  which  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  ( ombat  forces. 

Ml'.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  I  believe,  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  that  there 
shomd  be  competitive  bidding.  I  do  not 
warn  them  to  negotiate  for  the  new  air- 
craft carrier.  Instead,  I  want  them  to 
call  or  bids  on  it,  so  the  shipbuilders  of 
the  ]  lation  can  do  a  proper  job.  But  I 
do  n  >t  want  to  deprive  the  Armed  Forces 
of  th  B  weapons  they  need. 

Ml.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  iSJenator  from  New  Mexico  yield  fur- 
ther to  me? 

Ml.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mj.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
New  Vf exico  referred  to  the  reports  made 
by  tl  e  very  distinguished  and  honorable 
Com  rtroUer  General  of  the  United 
Stat<s,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  who  was 
appo  nted  by  President  Eisenhower.  Is 
the  Jenator  aware  that  in  at  least  52 
instances  the  Comptroller  General  has 
mad(!  investigations  which  have  indi- 
catec  gross  negligence  in  the  determina- 
tion )f  negotiated  contracts?  On  Mon- 
day, [  placed  in  the  Record  those  52  let- 
ters (  f  transmittal.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  allow  me  the  privilege,  later 
today,  of  presenting  a  tabulation  of  the 
oven  harges  which  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral says  occurred.     That  survey  does 


not  relate  to  all  the  contracts,  but  re- 
lates to  only  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  realize  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  vlrtvially  every  in- 
stance, mismanagement,  or  worse,  was 
discovered. 

Let  me  say  that  I  know  that,  if  I  were 
to  move  that  a  cut  be  made  In  the  pro- 
curement appropriation  and  that  a 
transfer  be  made  to  the  combat  forces 
appropriation,  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated,  because  I  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
close  ranks  and  oppose  such  amend- 
ments, and  I  know  that  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  Senate  committees  would 
join  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  opposing  such  an  amend- 
ment. So  would  the  administration 
stalwarts.  So  it  is  not  my  present  inten- 
tion to  propose  such  an  amendment. 

But  as  the  debate  proceeds  during  the 
day,  and  as  there  is  introduced  the  testi- 
mony in  regard  to  the  need  for  more 
weapons  for  the  Army  and  the  need  for 
more  men  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
need  to  keep  our  airplanes  in  the  air,  so 
we  can  be  in  a  greater  state  of  alertness, 
and  as  there  is  shown  the  need  for  more 
Polaris  submarines,  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  realize  that  one  of  the  best 
places  to  get  the  funds  needed  for  these 
purposes  is  from  the  waste  and  the  ex- 
travagances which  alresidy  exist.  It  is 
because  they  exist  that  it  is  said  by  the 
administration  we  do  not  have  sufBcient 
funds  to  maintain  a  strong  Army  and  a 
strong  Marine  Corps  or  to  have  more 
Polaris  submarines  or  to  have  an  air 
alert,  whereas  we  do  in  fact  have  the 
necessary  funds  if  we  will  only  make  the 
economies  which  can  be  made. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  as  the  debate 
proceeds,  those  who  are  striving  to 
strengthen  the  Armed  Forces  of  our  Na- 
tion— and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  one  of  them — will  turn 
to  the  sources  from  which  that  can  be 
financed.  I  for  one  will  support  all  these 
moves. 

Furthermore,  if  these  pror>osals  are  re- 
jected by  the  Senate,  I  hope  the  House 
conferees  will  stand  like  a  rock  in  in- 
sisting on  the  making  of  these  economies. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield;  but  first  I  should  like 
to  read  a  statement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
now  from  page  41  of  the  report: 

The  committee  notes  with  grave  concern 
the  numerous  and  admitted  examples  of 
waste  and  duplication  In  Deiense  procure- 
ment which  have  been  reported  to  this  and 
other  congressional  committees.  The  audit 
re|X>rts  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
show  that  these  are  not  Isolated  examples; 
rather  they  underscore  the  lu-gency  of  Inte- 
grating the  "supply  systems  and  service  ac- 
tivities" of  the  military  departments  as 
rep>eatedly  expressed  as  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. Such  Integration  is  provided  for  In 
the  ©"Mahoney  amendment  to  the  1958  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act  and  the  McOormack- 
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Ctirtis  amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Reorganlcatlon  Act  of  1966. 

While  some  progreu  hu  been  made  in 
this  direction.  It  has  been  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. The  committee  calls  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  take  Immediate  and  vig- 
orous steps  to  Integrate  its  procurement, 
supply,  and  service  activities  In  order  to 
provide  maximunk  utilization  of  the  defense 
dollar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  committee  on  its  statement. 
But  is  it  not  true  that  similar  statements 
have  been  made  year  after  year,  In  the 
past,  but  have  had  very  little  effect? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    TTiat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  reply  to 
my  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  it  has 
very  little  effect? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Very  little  effect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator said  that.  How  does  he  believe  an- 
other statement  will  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  have  faith  in  human 
beings.  I  know  Secretary  Gates  happens 
to  be  a  Republican,  but  I  trust  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  care  whether 
he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  I 
believe  he  said  he  wants  to  be  bipartisan. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  that 
statement.  But  does  the  Senator  re- 
member on  two  occasions  we  provided 
funds  to  bring  the  Marine  Corps  strength 
up  to  200,000.  and  the  Department  asked 
us  not  to  make  it  mandatory?  We  did 
not  make  it  mandatory,  and  the  increase 
in  strength  was  not  effected,  and  the 
appropriation  was  not  spent.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  the  Senator  is 
sajring,  "Do  not  make  it  mandatory  this 
time."  Does  not  the  Senator  have  very 
serious  doubt  about  not  making  it  man- 
datory? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  In  many  instances,  we 
have  to  trust  someone,  and  I  believe  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Brucker.  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  May  I  respect- 
fully reply  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 
I  know  the  Senator  was  a  very  brave 
member  of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  know 
he  is  Interested  in  this.  General  Shoup, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  told 
us  that  with  the  present  allowance  of 
175,000  men,  by  better  organization  he  is 
going  to  build  up  two  new  fighting  bat- 
talions. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  press  that  too  far,  and  I  hope  I 
am  not  guilty  of  service  egotism  when  I 
say  we  in  the  Marines  have  always 
sought  to  increase  the  proportion  of  com- 
bat troops  and  to  diminish  the  adminis- 
trative and  supply  overhead. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  I  am  a 
little  discouraged  at  the  way  the  other 
services  fought  the  10  percent  reduction 
in  personnel  at  the  Pentagon,  which  Is 
grossly  overstaffed.  I  think  we  could 
squeeze,  out  of  the  service  i)ersonnel. 


enough  for  at  least  two  Army  divisions. 
There  is  a  waste  of  personnel  as  well  as 
material. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
an  amendment,  which  he  will  offer  later 
in  the  day.  to  make  mandatory  an  in- 
crease in  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  I  do  not  have  the  floor,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  sit  down  so  he  may  address  an 
inquiry  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield 
to  me  for  a  mcxnent  so  that  I  may  reply 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Certainly. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  First,  I  should 
Uke  to  congratulate  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  have  sat  through 
the  hearings  with  him.  Nobody  worked 
more  faithfully,  diligently,  and  patiently 
in  those  hearings  than  he.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  on  a  couple  of  points,  but  that 
is  the  way  it  is;  and  he  knows  of  my  great 
respect  for  him  and  for  the  magnificent 
job  he  has  done  in  presenting  this  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

The  statement  of  Gen.  Wallace  M. 
Greene,  chief  of  staff  for  General  Shoup, 
with  respect  to  the  Marine  Corps  is 
pertinent  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  said : 

with  a  Marine  Corps  of  175,000 — 

That  is  the  figure  at  which  the  Marine 
Corps  is  today — 

three  Marine  divisions  can  be  mainttdned  at 
90  percent  of  their  authorized  strength;  three 
Marine  air  wings  at  80  percent;  and  combat 
support  forces  at  between  66  and  70  percent 
strength. 

With  the  world  as  it  Is  today,  I  would 
think  this  Nation,  with  its  great  wealth, 
could  afford  to  have  the  Marine  air 
wings  at  full  strength  and  the  combat 
support  forces  at  more  than  65  to  70 
percent  strength. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
pointed  out,  I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
have  the  three  Marine  divisions  at  100 
percent  of  strength.  The  Marines  are 
generally  In  the  front  when  a  battle  is 
in  process. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  figures  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  given  are  cor- 
rect, but  General  Shoup  did  say.  If  my 
memory  Is  correct,  he  was  moving  a  num- 
ber of  men  Into  fighting  divisions,  that 
the  reserve  strength  was  not  as  much 
as  he  would  like,  but  that  the  actual  com- 
bat units  were  enough. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  read 
further  from  the  General's  statement, 
he  said  that  with  a  Marine  Corps  of 
200,000 — which,  in  my  opinion.  Is  the 
minimum  figure  we  should  have,  and  I 
am  quoting — It  is  estimated  each  of  the 
Marine  divisions  of  all  elements  could 
be  maintained  at  100-percent  strength — 
the  three  Marine  air  wings,  with  200,000. 
could  be  maintained  at  90  percent,  and 
the  combat  support  forces  at  85 -percent 
strength. 

If  the  Commandant  of  the  Corps  is 
going  to  add  to  the  Marine  combat  forces, 
he  can  take  them  away  only  from  the 
combat  support  forces,  which  are  already 
down  to  65  to  70  percent  of  authorized 
strength.  That  Is  the  point  I  wanted 
to  make. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  what  General  Shoup  said,  as 
appears  on  page  172  of  the  hearings: 

All  of  these  savings  permit  me  to  correct 
some  of  the  personnel  shortages  In  the  Fleet 
Marine  Forces.  I  plan  to  reactivate  at  least 
two  of  the  six  previously  deactivated  battal- 
ion landing  teams  and  to  activate  a  sur- 
face-to-air missile  battalion  to  utilize  the 
new  Hawk  missUe. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand,  but 
as  long  as  the  Senator  brought  It  up, 
I  am  pointing  out  that,  on  the  basis  of 
present  Marine  Corps  strength,  accord- 
ing to  the  Marine  Corps  letter  to  me  of 
June  6,  we  do  not  have  full  strength 
either  in  the  divisions  or  air  wings,  and 
the  combat  support  forces  are  down  to 
65  to  70  percent  of  authorized  strength. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first  I  want  to  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  for 
the  thorough,  outstanding,  and  Intelli- 
gent manner  in  which  he  has  presented 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1961. 

Those  of  us  who  have  observed  his 
long  record  of  distinguished  service  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  recog- 
nize that  he  has  few  equals  as  a  public 
servant,  and  no  superior. 

I  believe  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, for  which  he  is  an  agent,  also  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  this  body 
for  the  splendid  job  that  has  been  done. 

Frankly,  I  can  recall  few  occasions 
when  the  merits  and  shortcomings  of 
various  prof>osals  were  discussed  with 
greater  deliberation  ajid  given  more 
careful  consideration  than  has  been  the 
case  In  the  markup  of  this  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
deserves  the  respect  and  the  compli- 
ments of  the  entire  Senate  for  these  re- 
sults. 

The  high  quality  of  his  work  Is  evi- 
dent In  the  finished  product  now  before 
us. 

Obviously  there  will  always  be  differ- 
ences among  us  as  to  the  degree  of  em- 
phasis that  should  be  given  to  Individ- 
ual programs.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  bill  recommended  by  the  committee 
goes  a  long  way  to  remedying  many  of 
the  serious  defects  of  the  budget  pro- 
posals that  were  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress in  January.  I  persontilly  support 
this  bill  and  believe  It  warrants  the  sup- 
port of  this  entire  body. 

Earlier  this  session,  the  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chairman,  held 
a  series  of  hearings  on  our  missile,  space, 
and  other  major  defense  programs. 
During  these  hearings,  we  received  tes- 
timony from  our  key  military  leaders — 
including  General  Twining,  Admiral 
Burke,  General  White,  General  Lem- 
nitzer.  General  Shoup,  General  Power. 
General  Schriever,  Admiral  Rickover, 
and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  the  distin- 
guished former  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 

After  hearing  from  all  these  distin- 
guished military  oflacials,  we  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  testify.  If  I  may, 
I  should  like  to  quote  a  statement  I  made 
to  him  summarizing  the  Import  of  the 
testimony  we  had  received  up  to  that 
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time.  I  should  like  to  have  this  a  part 
of  the  record  of  the  consideration  of  this 
bill: 

To  date  we  have  heard  from  each  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  tccludlng  the 
chairman,  as  well  as  other  key  military  wit- 
nesses responsible  for  America's  defense  pro- 
grams. These  senior  military  officials  have 
made  It  clear  that  while  our  defense  posture 
today  Is  adequate,  our  programs  for  the  fu- 
ture involve  a  degree  of  risk  which  could  af- 
fect the  very  survival  of  our  Nation. 

Some  of  our  outstanding  military  experts 
warn  us  that  we  must  act  now  to  step  up 
such  key  programs  as  the  B-52  continuous 
airborne  alert,  Anny,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
modernization,  airlift.  Polaris  submarines, 
dispersed,  hardened,  and  mobile  ICBM's  and 
antisubmarine  warfare. 

We  must  take  decisive  steps  to  shorten, 
rather  than  lengthen,  the  leadtime  for  de- 
veloping an  operational  aircraft  to  replace 
the  B-52. 

We  must  also  accelerate  the  development 
of  space  satellites  and  the  high-thrust  en- 
gines vitally  needed  for  our  space  programs. 

General  Power,  commanding  general  of 
America's  principal  deterrent  force,  testified 
he  was  not  satisfletl  that  we  were  doing  all 
we  should  to  insure  our  future  survival. 

General  Schriever  said  that  the  missile  gap 
we  now  face  results  from  failure  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  in  the  past.  He  also  ad- 
vised that  we  could  Increase  our  operational 
missile  strength  during  the  critical  year  of 
1962  if  necessary  decisions  were  made  now. 

General  White  testified  that  there  was  im- 
mediate and  continued  need  for  more 
manned  aircraft.  He  personally  recom- 
mended more  B-58's  to  replace  our  obsoles- 
cent B-47s  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  B-70  hypersonic  bomber  as  an  opera- 
tional weapons  system. 

Admiral  Rickover  testified  about  the  So- 
viets that  "Their  program  Is  world  domina- 
tion, and  no  Russian  Communist  leader  has 
ever  deviated  from  that  principle.  Our  main 
enemy  is  wishful  thinking.  Only  those  who 
learn  nothing  and  forget  everything  refuse 
to  look  at  the  record." 

Admiral  Burke  testified  that  the  Navy  was 
approaching  the  breaking  p>olnt  with  regard 
to  obsolescence,  but  that  restrictive  budg- 
etary guidelines  had  prevented  the  Navy  from 
preseiitins;  its  military  requirements.  He 
urged  immediate  expansion  of  the  Polaris 
pro-am. 

General  Lemnltzer  testified  that  the  Army 
was  not  modernizing  as  rapidly  as  it  should 
and  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  funds 
added  by  the  Congress  in  1960  for  Army  mod- 
ernization had  been  released  for  this  purpose. 
He  voiced  the  need  for  more  airlift  and 
warned  that  the  country  has  as  yet  no  ade- 
quate defense  against  ICBM's. 

General  Taylor  testified  that  unless  heroic 
measures  are  taken  now,  this  Nation  faces 
a  threat  to  Its  survival. 

There  has,  of  course,  been  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  Individuals  both  as  commit- 
tee members  and  as  witnesses. 

I  cannot  help  believe,  however,  that  we 
are  all  agreed  that  preparedness  and  security 
are  the  necessary  watchwords  of  this  age  of 
advanced  and  destructive  weapons. 

America  must  maintain  a  position  of  un- 
questioned strength  to  assiire  that  world 
peace  will  not  be  broken  by  any  aggressor 
tempted  to  gamble  for  world  domination. 

The  path  to  a  lasting  peace  lies  tlirough 
the  strength  of  free  nations,  and  America  is 
the  key  strength  In  the  free  world. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  may  be  some 
disagreement  on  some  points  discussed  be- 
fore our  committee,  but  one  simple  proposi- 
tion remains  absolutely  clear. 

If  we  speed  up  our  defenses  and  they  are 
not  needed,  all  we  lose  is  money.  If  we  fall 
to  step  up  our  defenses  and  they  are  needed, 
we  could  lose  our  country. 
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addition  to  the  hearings  held  by  the 
Prei^aredness  Subcommittee,  the  Armed 

and  Appropriations  Committees 
House  and  Senate  conducted  long 
intensive  hearings  into  various  as- 
of  the  defense  program.  One 
simple  conclusion  emerged  from  all  these 
;  namely,  that  there  was  justifl- 
cause  for  concern  over  the  adequacy 
defense  program,  particularly  with 
to  our  future  military  capabili- 
It  also  became  clear  that  the  con- 
application  by  the  executive 
bradch  of  fixed  budget  ceilings  made  it 
impossible  for  our  military  leaders  to 
press  for  consideration  of  valid  military 
reqt  irements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion itself  belatedly  recognized  some  of 
the  shortcomings  of  its  defense  pro- 
grati.  Despite  repeated  attacks  on  the 
so-c  illed  parochial  views  of  those  pa- 
triollic  military  leaders  who  had  testified 
deficiencies  of  the  program  as  they 
it — and  despite  repeated  statements 
acceleration  was  either  impossible 
uhnecessary — in  April  of  this  year  the 
administration  did  endorse  a  number  of 
program  increases.  Of  course,  it  was 
spec  fled  that  any  increases  had  to  be 
ofTs€t  by  decreases  in  other  programs, 
so  tiat  there  would  be  no  increase  in 
tota  defense  expenditures. 

only  were  the  recommendations 
ttle  and  too  late,  but  for  some  reason 
were  never  officially  transmitted  to 
I  Congress. 

,  as  we  meet  this  afternoon,  we  all 
that  when  the  executive  branch 
coniders  it  necessary  to  change  the 
budfet  estimates,  while  the  appropria- 
request  is  still  pending  before  the 
,  the  simple  and  correct  way  to 
is  is  to  submit  a  budget  amend - 
to  the  Congress.  Only  last  year. 
Appropriations  Committee  took  the 
executive  branch  to  ta.sk  for  its  failure 
to  submit  budget  amendments  to  cover 
a  number  of  admitted  deficiencies  in  the 
defeise  estimates.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  committee  made  the  following  state- 
men:  in  its  report: 

I  !  hould  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
this,  and  to  have  Senators  hear  it: 

The 


Con  ?ress, 
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committee  Is  emphatic  in  its  belief 
this  deficiency  should  not  again  occur 
without  the  committee  being  promptly  In- 
formal in  accordance  with  the  statutes  on 
deflc;  encies. 

Wi;h  reference  to  the  deficiency  in  the  -Air 
Forc(  military  personnel  account  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  there  appears  to  be  a  definite  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  Antideflclency 
Act  (  sec.  3679,  revised  .statutes)  in  the  failure 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  the 
detai  ed  reports  required  by  the  statute,  ac- 
companied by  the  required  supplemental 
estinates.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  submit  formally 
revised  estimates  to  cover  the  admitted  de- 
flcler  cles  in  the  Air  Force  military  person- 
nel a  :count  for  fiscal  year  1960  is  in  conflict 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Budget 
and  iLCCounting  Act  of  1921.  as  amended. 

It  would  seem  that  an  administration 
whic  1  has  appropriated  for  itself  the  slo- 
gan )f  "fiscal  integrity"  would  pay  at- 
tentipn  to  the  simple  request  of  Congress 
the  law.  Unfortunately,  once 
this  has  not  been  the  case.  De- 
spitei  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 


fense testified  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  April  endorsing 
and  recommending  certain  changes  in 
the  defense  program,  no  budget  amend- 
ment was  ever  submitted  to  the  Congress. 
The  failure  to  do  so  was  not  an  over- 
sight, but  was  a  calculated  decision.  This 
was  brought  out  clearly  in  response  to  a 
question  raised  by  the  very  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas.  Mr.  George  H.  Mahon.  So 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  this,  I 
would  like  to  read  the  exact  testimony: 

Mr.  Mahon.  Will  a  formal  budget  submls- 
siun  be  mxide  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
with  respect  to  the  Air  Force  program  which 
was  submitted  abuut  10  days  ago  and  with 
respect  to  this  program  which  you  have  pre- 
sented, both  of  which  you  advise  have  the 
ofBclal  approval  of  you  as  Secretary  of  De- 
lon.se  !ind    the  approval  of  the  President? 

.'Secretary  Gates.  Well 

Mr  Ljncoln.  I  can  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
maii,  if  I  may.  I  talked  to  the  people  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  before  I  came  up  here 
n::d  Mr  Stans  would  prefer  to  have  It  the 
w.iy  we  .<vet  It  up  now,  by  the  Secretary  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  you. 

Mr  Mahon    Do  you  have  a  letter? 

Secretary  Gates.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mahon.  Does  that  cover  both  the  Air 
Force  program  and  the  Polaris  program? 

Mr    Lincoln.  It  does,  sir. 

Mr.  Mahon.  And,  that  is  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary? 

SecreUiry  G^TEs.  From  mc  to  yuu,  sir.  as 
chairman  of  the  cummittoe. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  understand  this  kind 
of  fiscal  hocus-pocus.  I  think  it  is  un- 
fortunate to  have  a  situation  which 
makes  it  look  as  though  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budcret  deliberately  avoided  ask- 
in?  the  President  to  approve  the  pro- 
gram changes  and  submit  a  formal 
budget  amendment  to  the  Congress. 
Yet.  there  has  t)een  no  explanation  for 
avoidinL'  the  course  of  action  which  both 
the  law,  and  respect  for  fiscal  integrity, 
clearly  require. 

I  would  like  to  return  now  to  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  is  now  before  us. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  bill  in 
detail,  since  this  has  been  done  so  well 
by  the  distin^ui-shed  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez)  and  by  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  do  want  to  mention, 
however,  that  the  full  story  is  not  told 
by  the  simple  statistic  that  the  Senate 
bill  would  appropriate  $1,050  miUion 
more  than  the  budget  estimate.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  bill  provides  $1,581 
million  above  the  budget  estimate  for 
12  key  programs  which  our  military 
leaders  advised  the  Preparedness  Inves- 
tiirating  Committee  and  other  congres- 
sional committees  are  needed  for  our 
national  security. 

I  would  like  to  list  these  increases,  so 
the  American  people  can  see  clearly  ex- 
actly what  the  Senate  proposes  to  do  to 
strengthen  this  Nation's  defenses  now. 

First.  Additional  Army  modernization, 
S162  million. 

Second.  Additional  airlift  capability, 
$200  milhon. 

Third.  Acceleration  of  the  Minuteman 
ICBM,  $27  milhon. 

F\)urth.  Increase  and  acceleration  of 
the  Polaris  program,  $394  million. 
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Fifth.  Increased  research  and  de- 
velopment for  antisubmarine  warfare, 
$42  million. 

Sixth.  Acceleration  of  the  Samos  re- 
connaissance satellite  program.  $84  mil- 
lion. 

Seventh.  Acceleration  of  the  Midas 
ballistic  missile  detection  satellite,  $76 
million. 

EiKhth.  Increase  in  the  Discoverer 
satellite  program,  $35  million. 

Ninth.  Acceleration  of  the  Atlas 
ICBM  program.  $136  million. 

Tenth.  Acceleration  of  the  BaUistic 
Missile  Early  Warning  System,  $35  mil- 
lion. 

Eleventh.  Development  of  the  B-70  as 
an  operational  weapons  system,  $285 
million. 

Twelfth.  Maintenance  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  strength  at  400,000  and 
tlie  Army  Reserve  strength  at  300.000, 
m.stead  of  permitting  a  10  percent  cut, 
$105  million. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
one  program  that  is  not  included  in  this 
list  of  dollar  increases.  As  Senators 
know,  the  1961  budget  included  $85  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  spare  parts 
for  an  "on-the-shelf "  SAC  airborne  alert 
prof;ram.  This  program  is  planned  to 
cover  approximately  one-eighth  of  the 
B-52  force. 

In  acting  on  the  bill,  the  House  added 
$115  million  to  cover  the  cost  of  procur- 
ing and  storing  additional  spare  parts 
which  would  increase  the  'on-the-shelf" 
capability  by  some  25  percent.  In  other 
words,  these  additional  funds  were  pro- 
posed to  expand  the  airborne  alert  pro- 
gram from  one-eighth  of  the  B-52  force 
to  close  to  one-sixth  of  the  B-52  force. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  deleted  the  $115  million  added 
by  the  House  from  the  bill.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  committee  as  a  whole  on 
this  item,  but  I  would  hke  to  make  my 
position  clear.  I  believe  that  General 
Power,  the  able  commander  of  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command,  presented  a  con- 
vincing case  for  proceeding  as  rapidly 
as  practicable  with  an  actual  airborne 
alert — not  just  an  "on-the-shelf"  cap- 
ability— for  one-fourth  of  our  B-52  force. 
It  is  a  sobering  fact  that  if  the  Soviet 
Union  proceeds  to  build  up  its  missile 
strength  during  the  next  few  years  on 
the  basis  of  its  capabilities,  the  SAC  air- 
borne alert  force  would  be  our  only  um- 
brella to  deter  a  possible  deadly  rain  of 
missiles. 

While  this  bill  does  not  include  the 
.specific  amounts  added  by  the  House  for 
an  expanded  airborne  alert,  it  does  pro- 
vide the  means  of  carrying  out  the  full 
program  recommended  by  General 
Power.    Section  512<b)  reads  as  follows: 

Upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
Mich  action  Is  necessary,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  is  authorized  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  an  airborne  alert  as  an  excepted  expense  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  R  S.  3732. 

What  this  language  does  is  to  provide 
the  President  with  a  complete  blank 
check  to  spend  any  and  all  amounts  nec- 
essary for  an  airborne  alert. 

I  submit  that  the  President  will  not 
use  the  authority  that  we  give  him  under 
the  bill  if  he  feels  it  is  unnecessary.  By 
the  same  token,  however,  he  would  not 


use  any  additional  money  which  we 
might  give  him,  which  is  a  point  that 
Congress  should  carefully  consider.  This 
is  something  that  the  Congress  rarely 
does.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  review  this  situation 
carefully  and  will  not  let  budget  ceiling 
considerations  inhibit  the  full  use  of  the 
authority  to  initiate  an  expanded  air- 
borne alert. 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  this  occasion  to 
discuss  the  U-2  incident  and  the  failure 
of  the  summit  conference.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel,  however,  that  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  not  have  felt  so  free  to  abuse  and 
humiliate  our  President  if  he  had  had 
more  respect  for  our  futui-e  military 
strength. 

The  history  of  communism  has  made 
it  clear  that  despite  the  millions  of 
words  that  have  been  written  about 
Marxist  theory  and  philosophy.  Com- 
munists basically  still  act  and  react  to 
strength.  They  are  "tough"  when  they 
feel  they  can  get  away  with  it :  "soft" 
when  they  feel  that  they  have  no  other 
alternative. 

No  set  of  alleged  principles  has  ever 
prevented  Communist  aggression  against 
a  weak  and  helpless  Nation.  Similarly, 
no  alleged  set  of  principles  has  ever  led 
the  Communists  to  attack  against 
strength — unless  they  have  made  a  mis- 
calculation. 

By  this,  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that 
military  strength  alone  will  ever  bring 
us  to  peace.  But  it  is  clear  that  without 
strength  we  will  not  have  the  necessary 
shield  against  aggression,  behind  which 
we  can  make  the  moves  that  ultimately 
v,^ll  lead  this  world  to  a  true  and  just 
peace. 

No  one  can  claim  to  know  the  inner 
workings  of  Premier  Khrushchev's  mind 
at  Paris  or  in  any  other  spot.  But  we 
do  know  that  he  and  his  predecessors 
have  only  been  conciliatory  in  situations 
where  they  had  good  reason  to  respect 
the  power  of  the  Western  World. 

In  preparedness,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, judgment  must  still  be  the  gov- 
erning factor.  We  cannot  adopt  a  "sky 
is  the  limit'  philosophy  in  determining 
the  amount  of  funds  that  are  necessary 
to  keep  our  Nation  strong.  But  neither 
can  we  adopt  a  philosophy  that  it  is  more 
important  to  save  money  than  It  is  to 
support  the  programs  that  will  save  the 
Nation. 

It  seems  to  mc  that  the  bill  now  before 
us  will  supply  us  with  the  necessary 
margin  of  deterrence.  It  may  be  argued 
that  more  is  desirable.  But  this  is  the 
kind  of  argument  to  which  there  is  no 
terminal  point. 

I  think  that  we  have  struck  a  balance 
to  which  reasonable  men  can  subscribe. 
I  would  not  foreclose  the  adoption  of  any 
amendment,  although  I  do  think  the 
bill  as  reported  is  a  good  bill. 

Tlie  action  taken  by  the  committee 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  acceler- 
ating development  of  an  operational 
SAMOS  reconnaissance  satellite  system 
will  save  us  a  previous  year's  time.  This 
will  narrow — although  it  cannot  elimi- 
nate—the intelligence  gap  resulting  from 
loss  of  the  U-2. 

Finally,  in  summary,  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  increased  overall  strength  we 


are  providing  contained  by  the  program 
increases  in  this  bill  will  have  a  definite 
and  desirable  effect  on  the  future  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  cohorts. 
I  should  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation if  I  may  before  I  conclude. 
The  1961  budget  will  be  administered — 
at  least  for  almost  half  of  the  fiscal 
year — by  a  new  President.  None  of  us 
knows  who  that  will  be.  I  am  sure,  how- 
ever, that  our  next  President  will  be  in 
a  pKJsition  to  act  from  strength  if  we  pro- 
vide him  with  the  additional  resources 
called  for  by  the  bill  that  is  now  await- 
ing our  approval.  I  recommend  that  we 
approve  it.  Obviously,  the  next  Presi- 
dent can  submit  any  revised  suggestions 
he  may  have  early  in  his  term. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958— 
ELIMINATION  OF  AFFIDAVITS  OF 
BELIEF 

During  the  delivery  of  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair  >.  The 
hour  of  12:30  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Holland  1, 
under  the  order  previously  agreed  to.  is 
recognized  to  make  a  motion  with  re- 
.'^pect  to  the  motion  entered  yesterday 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
bill  2929.  to  amend  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of 
belief,  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
gladly  defer  to  the  majority  leader  if 
he  is  approaching  the  end  of  his  address. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  three 
or  four  more  pages.  If  it  would  not  in- 
convenience the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
given  5  additional  minutes  to  conclude. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection.  However,  there  are  other 
Senators  present  in  the  Chamber  who 
are  interested.  I  see  them  nodding.  I 
have  no  objection.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  for 
his  usual  courtesy  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  always  glad  to 
accommodate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  last  evening,  coming 
into  the  Chamber  some  minutes  after 
the  Senate  had  passed,  by  voice  vote, 
S.  2929,  I  made  a  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  that  measure  had  been 
passed.  At  the  time  I  stated  my  reasons 
for  making  that  motion.  I  shall  not 
review  them  in  detail.  In  brief,  this  is 
the  situation: 

An  announcement  had  been  made  in- 
formally on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI  was  prepared  to 
speak  for  approximately  3  or  4  hours  on 
an  amendment  which  he  had  offered  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Numerous  Senators,  of  whom  I  was 
one,   left   the   floor,   some   to   adjoining 
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rooms,  some  to  dinner,  some  to  the  office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  some  to  the 
Secretary's  office,  and  some  to  the  read- 
ing room.  Suddenly  we  were  advised 
that  the  matter  had  taken  a  new  turn, 
and  that  the  bill  had  been  passed  by 
voice  vote. 

My  own  reason  for  concern  in  the  mat- 
ter was  not  only  my  own  very  real  inter- 
est in  the  legislation,  but  also  my  under- 
standing that  the  amendment,  upon 
which  the  junior  Senator  frMn  Vermont 
had  begun  a  long  speech,  would  in  effect 
strike  out  both  oaths,  that  is,  the  so- 
called  loyalty  oath  and  the  antisubversive 
statement.  I  felt  that  that  course  would 
go  too  far. 

A  number  of  Senators,  including  my- 
self, desired  an  opportunity  to  examine 
closely  as  to  what  had  been  done  At 
that  time.  I  understand,  and  as  the  facts 
show,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
changed  his  proposed  amendment,  which 
was  originally  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  an  amendment  only  to  that 
part  of  the  original  bill  which  required 
an  antisubversive  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  is  happy  that  the  loyalty 
oath  has  remained  in  the  bill.  He  would 
not  have  supported  the  bill  if  it  had  not 
remained  in  the  bill. 

Insofar  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  concerned,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  the  matter  not  be  brought  up,  be- 
cause he  was  not  dissatisfied  witli  the 
provisions  of  the  original  law. 

However.  I  have  studied  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  have  conferred  with  distin- 
guished lawyers  in  the  Senate,  such  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  IMr.  Ervin].  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Stennis],  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
others,  and  they  all  seem  to  feel  that  the 
provisions  retained  in  the  bill  last  night 
merely  as  a  substitute  for  the  antisub- 
versive statement  constitute  a  very 
strong  enforcement  measure.  Although 
some  of  them  would  not  have  favored  its 
substitution  for  the  strong  language  in 
the  original  bill,  nevertheless,  they  feel 
it  is  a  strong  enforcement  measure. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
not  disposed  to  insist  upon  his  motion 
to  reconsider  the  action  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  gratified  that  he  has  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  confer  with  all  the  Senators 
with  whom  he  has  had  a  chance  to  talk 
on  this  matter.  He  is  only  sorry  that  he 
did  not  have  a  chance  to  advise  with  all 
concerned.  He  sees  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  who  is  rising 
to  his  feet,  and  who  has  great  concern 
in  this  matter. 

I  have  no  intention  of  insisting  upon 
my  motion  to  reconsider.  I  feel  that  the 
question  of  reconsideration  shoiild  be  dis- 
posed of  at  this  time,  and  therefore,  after 
my  remarks  are  concluded,  and  after 
other  Senators  have  made  their  remarks, 
within  the  time  allowed  under  the  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement.  I  shall  await 
the  making  of  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
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table,  either  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority whip,  or  whoever  cares  to  make 
it;  0-  I  will  make  it  myself,  if  no  one 
else  ( :ares  to  make  it.  In  other  words,  I 
am  lot  seeking  to  hold  up  the  bill,  and 
I  an  not  an  obstructionist.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senate  should  make 
certain  in  such  a  case  that  it  does  not 
act  100  quickly,  without  every  Senator 
havtig  a  chance  to  understand  what  is 
goini :  on. 

Ml.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Ml.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  merely 
wish  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  make  a  motion  to  table. 

Mi  .  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chai-  is  advised  that  the  Senator  from 
Florila  was  recognized,  but  that  in  or- 
der lor  him  to  yield  time,  he  must  first 
mak<   his  motion  to  reconsider. 

Ml.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unacimous  consent  to  take  at  this  time 
from  the  calendar  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  Senate 
pass(dS.  2929. 

Th  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obje<tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  (uestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion >f  the  Senator  from  Florida  that  the 
Sena  be  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Sen- 
ate b  .11 2929  was  passed. 

Mi  .  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor f  1  om  New  Hampshire. 

Ml .  BRIDGES.  My  feelings  are  some- 
what along  the  line  of  those  of  the  dis- 
tingi  ished  Senator  from  Florida.  In  the 
first  )lace.  I  believe  the  National  Defense 
Educ  &tion  Act  as  it  was  passed  in  1958 
was  a  good  act.  I  see  no  reason  for 
fuzzj -minded  people  in  this  country  to 
objec  t  to  it.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
contioversy  should  be  before  the  Senate 
at  the  present  time  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  sentiment  of  this  body  was 
clear  y  expressed  less  than  a  year  ago 
wher  S.  819  was  recommitted  by  a  vote 
of  49  to  42. 

Rather  than  the  action  taken  last 
even  ng,  I  believe  we  should  have  either 
recoi  [unitted  this  bill,  as  we  did  last 
year's  version,  or  we  should  have  de- 
feated it.  I  believe  there  was  sufficient 
oppoiition  to  S.  2929  in  this  Chamber 
yeste  rday  to  do  that.  I  was  absent  from 
the  lloor  for  a  short  time  yesterday.  I 
was  told  before  I  departed  that  the 
Sena , or  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
had  a  3-  or  4-hour  speech  to  deliver. 
I  bel  eve  there  were  six  names  on  the  list 
of  Senators  who  wished  to  speak.  My 
nami!  was  the  seventh.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut ^  as  on  the  floor  and  speaking  when  I 
stepied  out  of  the  Chamber. 

No«r,  however,  if  the  great  lawyers  in 
this  xxly.  and  other  capable  Senators 
who  eel  as  strongly  about  security  mat- 
ters ;  IS  I  do,  are  satisfied  that  the  meas- 
ure is  it  now  stands  contains  a  strong 
antis  ibversive  penal  provision  in  addi- 
tion »  the  loyalty  oath,  it  removes  some 
of  m  r  doubts. 


Nevertheless,  I  still  think  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  original  require- 
ments remained  intact.  If  the  Senator 
were  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote.  I 
would  certainly  support  his  motion. 
However.  I  am  very  happy  that  at  least 
we  have  retained  the  loyalty  oath.  A 
year  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  elim- 
inate both  the  loyalty  oath  and  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit.  Many  people  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  against  the  loyalty 
oath.  Finally,  when  the  pressure  be- 
came too  great,  they  decided  to  let  tlie 
loyalty  oath  stand. 

The  Prouty  amendment,  in  its  original 
form,  would  have  deleted  the  loyalty 
oath  but  I  am  pleased  that  the  oath 
was  retained. 

Although  it  would  have  been  better 
to  leave  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  in  its  initial  form.  I  am  glad 
that  we  were  at  least  successful  in 
salvaging  the  loyalty  oath. 

It  upsets  me  to  think  that  after  10 
years  of  experience  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act,  with  no  one  ob- 
jecting to  its  oath  and  disclaimer  provi- 
sions, and  after  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  was  in  effect  for  a  year 
with  no  audible  objections,  all  at  once, 
in  the  face  of  a  furor  created  by  a  hand- 
ful of  sophisticates,  everyone  runs  to 
cover.  We  bow  do^^ii  to  the  demands  of 
a  few  dissenters  and  change  the  law. 

If  the  bill  satisfies  the  lawyers  in  the 
Senate,  whom  I  respect,  it  makes  me  feel 
a  little  better  but  I  am  far  from  satisfied. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  Senators  apology  for  not  being 
a  lawyer. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  intends  to  proceed  with  recon- 
sideration of  the  vote.  I  shall  certainly 
support  him;  if  he  is  not  going  ahead 
with  it.  I  suppose  the  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  accept  the  bill  as  proposed,  trust 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory,  and  hope  that 
it  provides  the  means  to  penalize  any  of 
this  country's  enemies  who  might  seek 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

I  point  out  that  under  the  Prouty 
amendment,  any  former  Communist  who 
has  not  been  a  member  of  a  subversive 
organization  during  the  past  5  years  Is 
not  covered  despite  his  prior  afRliatlons 
and  whether  or  not  he  has  made  a  com- 
plete disclosure  of  the  facts  surrounding 
his  membership  in  these  organizations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  bitterly  op- 
posed to  deleting  the  non-Communist 
oath  from  the  law.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  a  good  law.  There  are  two  provisions: 
One.  if  a  person  receives  a  grant  or  a 
loan  under  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  he  is  required  to  take  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  other  is  that  he  is  required 
to  execute  a  non -Communist  oath;  that 
is.  he  states  that  he  is  not  a  Communist 
and  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  I  do  not  see 
how  any  true,  patriotic  American  could 
oppose  either  one  of  those  oaths.  I  do  not 
see  how  any  citizen,  if  he  is  not  a  Com- 
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munist  and  is  not  sympathetic  with  com- 
munism, could  oppose  either  of  those 
oaths. 

I  strongly  favor  the  present  law.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rc«n 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  provides  a  crimi- 
nal penalty,  and  that  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  After  the  amendment  was 
offered  last  evening,  and  after  the  oath  of 
allegiance  was  added  to  his  amendment. 
then  I  had  no  special  objection. 

I  think  that  possibly  such  a  headline 
as  that  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  Times  Herald  today  might 
be  misleading  to  the  American  people. 
On  page  A-2.  the  headline  reads:  "Non- 
Red  Oath  Lifted  From  Education  Act." 

I  think  the  action  of  Congress  ought 
to  be  clear  to  the  American  people.  We 
are  not  relenting  one  iota  in  our  attitude 
toward  Communists.  We  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  every  measure  to  protect  this 
country  and  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
We  shall  not  lend  money  to  anyone  who 
has  pro- Communist  inclinations. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  last  evening  to  provide  a  crim- 
inal f>enalty,  there  will  be.  possibly, 
stronger  enforcement  than  under  the 
present  law.  Therefore.  I  did  not  object 
last  night  to  the  substitution. 

We  are  not  simply  deleting  the  pro- 
vision for  the  taking  of  an  oath.  We 
are  substituting  an  enforcement  provi- 
sion for  the  non-Communist  oath. 

The  Prouty  amendment  also  provides 
that  persons  who  have  been  members 
of  subversive  organizations  within  5 
years  and  who  apply  for  or  receive  loans 
must  in  all  faith  make  a  sworn,  written, 
full  disclosure  of  their  membership.  I 
feel  that  that  is  important,  too.  If  they 
have  ever  belonged  to  any  organization 
which  is  not  truly  American — 100  per- 
cent American — I  think  that  before  they 
receive  any  aid  from  the  Government, 
they  ought  to  make  full  disclosure  of 
that  fact.  So  the  Prouty  amendment 
has  a  double  feattire  in  that  respect. 

For  these  reasons,  I  did  not  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  Prouty  amendment  last 
evening.  However,  because  many  Sen- 
ators were  out  of  the  Chamber  at  the 
time,  I  felt  that  the  matter  should  be 
reconsidered,  so  that  Senators  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
views.  Therefore.  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  in  his  motion  last  evening. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  promised  to  jield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  extended  for  an  additional  5 
minutes,  because  other  Senators  desire  to 
discuss  the  matter.  I  promised  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  ClarkI.    The  extra  time  is  needed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  certainly  hope 
cvei-y  Senator  who  wants  to  be  heard  on 
the  matter  will  be  given  a  reasonable 
time  in  which  to  speak.  I  would  not 
want  any  Senator  to  be  excluded  from 
expressing  his  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
what  the  request  is? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
asked  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Was  the  Senate 
operatmg  under  controlled  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  mean  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  for  each  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  ripht  to  object,  how  much  time  has 
been  used? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
ponents have  used  all  but  3  minutes  of 
the  time  under  the  original  agreement, 
and  tlie  opponents  have  used  none. 

Mr  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  permit  me  to  do 
so.  I  should  Like  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Florida  wish 
to  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Three  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  position  of  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  think  it  is  a  wise  pyosition  to  take  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  make  a  case  of  perjury  in  the 
courts,  and  that  was  the  sole  remedy 
which,  under  the  original  act,  was  avail- 
able against  one  who  made  a  false  anti- 
Communist  oath. 

The  Prouty  amendment,  as  modified, 
as  I  understand,  by  the  distinguished 
Sen.  tor  from  Vermont,  at  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  Improves  the  orig- 
inal act.  in  my  judgment,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  l>ecause  it  retains  the  loyalty 
oath  and  substitutes  for  the  anti-Com- 
munist affidavit  a  statutory  crime  which 
is  easier  of  enforcement  than  a  prosecu- 
tion for  perjury. 

A.S  a  result  of  what  has  happened,  I 
believe  the  original  act  has  been  im- 
proved, rather  than  injured,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Prouty  amendment,  as 
modified.  Therefore,  I  believe  what  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  suggested  is  a 
wise  course  for  the  Senate  to  take. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  have  time.  I  will 
yield.  I  had  agreed  to  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  TTien  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  attitude  this  morning.  I 
think  we  have  a  good  bill,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prouty]  de- 
serves much  credit.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful, at  least,  in  putting  some  addi- 
tional teeth  into  the  statute.  We  have 
preserved  what  I  call  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. 

With  respect  to  that.  I  direct  my  re- 
marks to  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  said.  I  think 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 


word  go  out  that  the  Senate  has  pre- 
served the  oath  of  allegiance.  I  do  not 
believe  we  retreated  one  whit  last  night. 
Th&t  is  important. 

I  was  opr>osed  to  the  disclaimer  affi- 
davit, but  not  for  the  reasons  advanced 
by  the  committee  or  by  99  percent  of  the 
advocates  of  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  I  think  they  were 
spurious  reasoris,  as  I  tried  to  point  out 
in  considerable  detail  last  night.  The 
objective  was  good,  but  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced were  erroneous,  in  my  judgment. 
I  hope  we  can  get  to  the  people  the  true 
story  of  what  we  have  done  here.  We 
have  had  trouble  with  some  of  our  news 
outlets  which  obviously  misunderstood 
our  action  last  night.  I  hope  we  can 
get  the  information  to  the  pec^le 
through  our  explanations  today. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  control  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
sire to  add  this  thought.  I  think  a  word 
ought  to  be  said  by  someone  who  is  pro- 
posing the  change  that  the  objections  to 
the  law  as  it  now  exists — certainly  most 
of  them — were  made  in  good  faith,  and 
that  the  persons  who  objected  are  not 
to  be  censured  or  condemned.  Such  a 
course  would  cover  many  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  Nation,  to  whom  we  en- 
trust our  youth,  and  many  others  who 
are  leaders  in  that  field. 

I  am  very  happy  to  find  that.  up>on 
analysis,  the  amendment  adds  strength 
to  the  purposes  reflected  in  the  present 
law. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  added 
greatly  to  the  debate  by  bringing  the 
matter  up  as  he  has.  I  highly  commend 
him. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  rc«n  Mississippi. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining; the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
that  many  Senators  were  surprised  at 
the  action  taken  on  the  floor  last  night. 
I  shall  try  to  clarify  it  a  bit.  if  I  can. 

I  assured  many  Senators  that  I  would 
speak  at  length — perhaps  3  or  4  hours — 
and  I  sincerely  intended  to  do  so.  But 
the  course  of  the  debate  took  a  very 
sudden  and  unexpected  turn  when  the 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  accepted  the  amendment 
which  I  had  proposed,  and  which  later 
was  modified. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  did  not 
make  the  customary  motions  to  recon- 
sider and  lay  on  the  table.  We  knew 
that  many  Senators  were  away;  they 
had  not  expected  any  action  to  be  taken 
at  that  time  and  had  been  given  assur- 
ance to  this  effect.  Tliat  was  why  we 
felt  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  bring  up  the  question  today,  if  they 
so  desired. 
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I  am  glad  it  has  been  brought  up,  be- 
cause it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  point 
out  that  the  amendment  I  proposed 
will  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken. 
existing  law.  I  was  very  glad  to  retain 
the  loyalty  oath,  for  while  it  constitutes 
no  real  ground  for  possible  prosecution, 
it  maintains  the  principle  that  every 
American  should  be  willing  to  swear  al- 
legiance to  his  country,  and  certainly 
this  is  true  if  he  is  receiving  from  his 
Government  funds  to  help  him  obtain  an 
education. 

I  believe  that  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted  we  shall  have  a  stronger  law 
and  one  which  would  be  much  easier  to 
enforce  than  the  afSdavit  provision  in 
existing  law. 

For  example,  today  a  man  could  sign 
such  an  affidavit  in  good  faith,  but  if 
later  on  he  joined  the  Communist 
Party,  he  could  not  be  prosecuted,  be- 
cause— as  was  Ewinted  out  to  me  by  the 
Department  of  Justice — the  provisions 
of  the  statute  which  relate  to  perjury 
and  the  making  of  false  statements  are 
applicable  only  to  statements  which  are 
alleged  to  have  been  false  at  the  time 
when  they  were  made.  I  believe  there 
are  many  court  decisions  which  substan- 
tiate that  point  of  view.  I,  myself,  am 
not  a  lawyer ;  and  sometimes  legal  tech- 
nicalities can  be  confusing  to  a  layman, 
but  a  great  deal  of  thought,  time,  and 
effort  went  into  the  drafting  of  my 
amendment  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us 
can  support  it  in  good  conscience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
3aeld  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  not  in  the  Chamber  last  night  when 
the  vote  on  the  amendment  was  taken. 
I  believe  a  yea-and-nay  vote  should 
have  been  taken,  so  as  to  show  how  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  feel  in  regard 
to  such  a  change  in  the  law. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  need  for 
such  a  change.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 
to  permit  10  percent  of  the  students  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
force  through  the  Congress  such  a  meas- 
ure, when  99  percent  of  the  American 
people  believe  the  disclaimer  affidavit  is 
needed. 

However,  the  amendment  has  been 
agreed  to  and  the  bill  has  been  passed. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyJ  and  other  Senators  have  for  a 
long  time  urged  this  change  on  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  Kennedy-Clark  bill,  but 
they  refused  to  accept  it.  I  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  long  debate  on  the 
Kennedy-Clark  proposal.  But  now  the 
bill  has  been  passed. 

I  think  that  in  many  respects  the 
amendment  improves  the  bill;  but  I 
never  like  to  see  the  Senate  take  any 
action  which  would  reduce  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  people  from  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrsl. 


TlM 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senalior  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
3  miqutes. 

JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cospotisor  of  the  bill,   along  with   the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
he   Senator   from   Massachusetts 
Kennedy]  ;  and  I  take  full  respon- 


and 

[Mr. 


sibilitsr  for  the  inclusion  of  the  amend- 


ment, 
at  th( 
ment 


June  16 


although  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
I>articular  time  when  the  amend- 
was   adopted.     I  think   my   col- 


leaguiis  proceeded  correctly. 

A  I  reat  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
show  that  we  have  not  really  accom- 
plished anything  by  deleting  the  non- 
Comriunist  affidavit.  But  I  believe  it 
shouli  1  be  said  that  we  have  done  a  great 
deal,  because  we  have  refrained  from 
castir  g  suspicion  on  all  American  young 
peopli ;  who  wish  to  receive  aid  under  the 
Natio  lal  Defense  Education  Act.  in  con- 
necticn  with  the  national  defense  effort, 
as  th(  y  proceed  to  obtain  higher  educa- 
tion; and  in  that  connection,  thousands 
and  t  lousands  of  them  were  complain- 
ing albout  the  law  as  it  has  stood  on  the 
statu  e  books. 

We  have  now  voted  to  remove  that  part 
of  the  law;  and  we  have  substituted  what 
I  bel:  eve  every  normal  American  stu- 
dent tgrees  to.  Perhaps  we  did  not  ex- 
press it  in  the  detail  in  which  such  mat- 
ters >,re  dealt  with  in  other  laws,  in- 
cludiiig  the  Smith  Act;  but  that  is  all 
right.  The  point  is  that  no  one  wishes 
to  ha  'e  an  American  student  receive  aid 
from  lis  Government  while  he  is  achiev- 
ing Mgher  education  if  he  favors  the 
overt:  irow  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  its  institutions  which 
are  d(  dicated  to  protecting  him.  There- 
fore, he  Prouty  amendment  is  right,  al- 
thoug  1  it  is  not  essential,  whereas  the 
non-C  ommunist  affidavit  was  wrong; 
and  fc  Y  adopting  the  Prouty  amendment 
the  i  enate  has  taken  a  definite  and 
pract  cal  step  toward  meeting  the  deep- 
seate<  feeling  and  conscience  of  thou- 
sands of  American  students  and  of  great 
nimibers  of  leading  educators  in  the 
Unite  1  States  and  also  the  associations 
which  represent  them. 

I  bdieve  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvama  [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fMr.  Kennedy  1 
have  performed  a  useful  service  for  the 
count -y  and  have  rendered  an  accom- 
plish! lent  which  the  American  students 
have  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  have 
demaided;  and  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  tlie  effort  they  have  made  in  that 
conne  ction. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Th(f  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoxrs ;  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minu  es. 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  valid  point  in  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Rorida  [Mr.  Holland].  Perhaps  I 
may  ;  ummarize  them  by  saying  that  our 
view  s  that  the  Senate  itself  never  is  at 
fault,  although  sometimes  its  procedures 
are. 

So.  Mr.  President,  when,  late  in  the 
day,  un  effort  is  made  by  both  sides  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  controversial  mat- 


ter, no  one  can  quite  determine  how 
soon  such  an  agreement  can  be  con- 
trived. It  is  quite  true  that  it  was  an- 
ticipated that  Senators  would  speak  on 
that  issue  for  at  least  3  hours,  and  per- 
haps longer;  and  it  may  be  that  we 
should  have  alerted  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  by  having  a  quorum  call  before 
the  vote  was  taken.  But  because  many 
were  anxious  to  meet  other  commit- 
ments, we  did  not  have  a  quorum  call  or 
a  yea-and-nay  vote;  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  Senators  who  wished  to  be  here 
when  the  vote  was  taken — and  they  in- 
clude the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire — were  foreclosed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  submitting  their  views  at  the 
time. 

So  there  is  a  p>oint  in  the  motion  to  re- 
consider; and  I  am  glad  that  I  did  not 
move,  last  night,  that  the  vote  be  re- 
considered, or  did  not  move  to  have  a 
motion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table, 
for  if  such  action  had  been  taken.  Sena- 
tors could  not  now  he  heard  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  more  to  say; 
and  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

With  respect  to  the  mefiisure  itself.  I 
can  only  say,  from  long  experience  on 
many  committees  and  with  our  difficul- 
ties with  persons  who  take  the  fifth 
amendment  or  put  clothespins  on  their 
consciences,  that  there  is  one  way  to  ob- 
tain some  enforcement,  and  that  is 
through  a  perjury  statute.  That  is  what 
we  have  undertaken  to  do. 

So  I  think  this  measure,  with  the 
original  oath  in  it.  but  with  the  dis- 
claimer affidavit  deleted,  is,  from  the  en- 
forcement standpoint,  stronger  than  the 
original  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  1  has  some  con- 
cluding remarks  to  make.  After  he 
finishes.  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  time  remains 
available  to  those  on  the  other  side,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  I  have  some  time  remain- 
ing under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  proponents  of  Senate  bill  2929 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  disclaimer  affidavit. 

The  compromise  which  was  agreed  to 
last  night,  and  which  is  about  to  be  con- 
firmed at  this  time,  achieves  that  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  briefly  why  many 
of  us  who  .supported  the  bill  felt  as  we 
did. 

Fii-st,  we  believed  that  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  singled  out  one  group  of  Amer- 
icans— namely,  college  students — from 
almost  all  of  their  fellow  citizens,  by  re- 
quiring them  not  only  to  affirm  their 
loyalty  to  our  country,  but  also  to  dis- 
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claim  any  association  with  communism. 
This  we  believe  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
best  brains  of  the  Nation,  as  well  as  a 
restriction  on  their  right  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  action.  As  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush!  well  said, 
last  night,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argmnent  to 
assert  that  a  similar  requirement  exists 
in  connection  with  some  Federal  em- 
ployment and  in  connection  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  sit- 
uations cited  in  the  debate  are  quite  dif- 
ferent; and,  in  any  event,  serious  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  eliminating 
the  requirement  in  these  other  areas 
where  it  presently  exists. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  justification 
for  making  this  requirement  before  a  stu- 
dent is  able  to  obtain  a  Federal  grant  or 
loan,  whereas  farmers,  home  buyers,  and 
scores  of  other  grou]3s  in  our  country  are 
able  to  receive  Federal  subsidies  without 
taking  such  an  affidavit. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  that 
the  disclaimer  affidavit  writes  into  law 
an  entirely  unjustified  suspicion  of  the 
loyalty  of  the  college  student  body  of  our 
country.  Unlike  the  students  of  certain 
other  covmtries,  America's  college  youth 
are  intensely  loyal  to  their  Nation  and  its 
democratic  form  of  government. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  disclaimer 
affidavit  is  a  symbol  of  the  wave  of  im- 
maturity and  antl-Intellectualism  which 
swept  the  country  during  the  decade  from 
1946  through  1956. 

It  was  during  this  time  of  witch 
hunts  that  so  much  damage  was  done  to 
our  country  by  the  movement  which  has 
come  to  be  known  as  McCarthyism. 

We  wanted  to  destroy  that  symbol  to 
show  to  the  world  that  that  discredit- 
able part  of  our  recent  history  is  now 
over. 

Fourth.  We  believe  that  the  objections 
to  the  affidavit  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  colleges  and  the  universi- 
ties of  our  country  justified  the  Congress 
in  repealing  the  requirement. 

It  was  stated  several  times  in  debate 
yesterday  that  only  a  small  minority  of 
the  colleges  of  this  country  objected  to 
the  affidavit,  but  this,  frankly.  Is  not 
true. 

I  refer  to  the  associations  which  spe- 
cifically filed  objections  in  one  form  or 
another: 

First,  the  American  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Second,  the  Association  for  Higher 
Education. 

Third,  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges. 

Fourth,  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

Fifth,  the  Association  of  Graduate 
Schools. 

Sixth,  the  Association  of  Land-Grant 
Colleges  and  State  Institutions. 

Seventh,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Eighth,  the  State  Universities  Asso- 
ciation. 

Practically  every  college  or  university 
in  this  cotmtry  belongs  to  one  or  more 
of  those  organizations,  which  Is  author- 
ized to  speak  in  their  behalf. 


Mr.    BRIDGES.    Mr.   President,   win 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  yield.   I  will  yield  when  I  am  through. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  How  will  the  Senator 
be  able  to  yield  then? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  yield  at  the  end 
of  my  speech.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  requests  the  regular  order.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Finally,  Mr.  President, 
we  believe  the  affidavit  Is  perfectly  In- 
effective to  accomplish  its  presumed 
purpose — that  of  disclosing  the  exist- 
ence of  Communists  in  our  colleges.  No 
one  seriously  controverts  this  conten- 
tion. 

In  short,  the  disclosure  affidavit  is  just 
plain  silly. 

Finally,  we  regret  that  it  seemed  de- 
sirable, in  order  to  achieve  our  objec- 
tive, to  agree  to  creating  another  crime 
in  the  general  area  of  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, sedition,  and  subversive  activities. 
Goodness  knows,  we  have  legislated  ade- 
quately, if  not  excessively,  in  this  field 
already. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  list  which  I  have  compiled  of  the  vari- 
ous crimes  and  penalties  in  this  field 
which  are  already  a  part  of  existing  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

CH.VPTEK    3  7    OF   TTTLE    18 ESPIONAGE   AND 

CENSORSHIP 

Section  792:  Harboring  and  concealing 
persons. 

Section  793:  Gathering.  tranBmlttlng,  or 
losing  defense  information. 

Section  794:  Gathering  or  delivering  de- 
fense Information  to  aid  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

Section  795:  Photographing  and  sketching 
defense  installations. 

Section  796:  Use  of  aircraft  for  photo- 
graphing defense  Installations. 

Section  797:  Publication  and  sale  of  photo- 
graphs of  defense  Installations. 

Section  798:  Disclosure  of  classified  Infor- 
mation. 

Section  799:  Violation  of  regiilatlona  of 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

CHAPTER    105    or    TITLJ5    18 SABOTAGE 

Section  2153:  Trespassing  upon.  Injuring 
or  destroying  fortifications,  hEirbor  defenses, 
or  defensive  sea  areas. 

Section  2153:  Destruction  of  war  material, 
war  premises,  or  war  utilities. 

Section  2154:  Production  of  defective  war 
material,  war  premises,  or  war  utilities. 

Section  2155:  Destruction  of  national  de- 
fense materials,  national-defense  premises 
Or  national  defense  utilities. 

Section  2156:  Production  of  defective  na- 
tional defense  material,  national -defense 
premises  or  national  defense  utilities. 

CHAPTER    1  1  5    or   TTTU    1 8 ^TREASON.    SEDITION, 

AND    SUBVIXSIVE    ACTIVITIES 

Section  2381:  Treason  (5  years;  $10,000). 

Section  2382:  Misprision  of  Treason  (7 
years;  ♦1,000). 

Section  2383:  Rebellion  or  insurrection  (10 
years.  $10,000). 

Section  2384:  Seditious  conspiracy  (20 
years,  $20,000). 

Section  2385:  Advocating  overthrow  of 
Government  (20  years,  $20,000). 

Section  238«:  Registration  erf  Certain  Or- 
ganizations (5  years,  $10,000) . 


Sectlc»  2387:  Activities  affecting  Armed 
Totem  ( 10  years,  $10,000) . 

Section  2388:  Actlvltlea  affecting  Armed 
Forces  during  war  (10  years.  $10,000). 

Section  2389 :  Becniltlng  for  service  against 
the  United  States  (5  years,  $1,000) . 

Section  2390:  Enlistment  to  serve  against 
United  States  (3  years.  $100) . 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  erf  1960 
(60  use.  794) :  Penalties  6  years.  $10,000. 

Mr.  CJLARK.  The  new  crime  we  have 
created  adds  little  to  existing  law,  is  rel- 
atively vuaimportant,  and  of  doubtful 
constitutionality.  I  suspect  it  will  be  a 
long,  long  time  before  any  indictments 
are  brought  under  it. 

So  the  price  we  paid  was  well  worth 
paying. 

As  it  so  often  does  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate, the  Senate  has  ended  a  controversy 
with  an  acceptable  comprcmiise.  I  am 
happy  to  support  it.  as  I  am  sure  are  the 
many  other  Senators,  in  all  likelihood, 
a  majority,  who  would  have  supported 
S.  2929  had  it  come  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  frcMn  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  point  the  Sen- 
ator was  trying  to  put  across,  as  I  imder- 
stood  it,  was  that  these  national  associa- 
tions of  college  professors  he  mentioned 
spoke  for  all  the  ct^eges  in  this  country. 
Am  I  correct  in  this  understanding? 

Mr.  CLARK.  These  are  not  associa- 
tions of  college  professors;  these  are  as- 
sociations of  colleges,  and  also  one  asso- 
ciation of  college  professors.  Every  col- 
lege belongs  to  one  or  another  of  these 
associations. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  they  speak  for  every  college  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  fact  that  only  one 
small  college  in  Pennsylvania  objected 
is  clear  proof  that  these  organizations 
do  speak  for  them. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  expect  the 
Senator  to;  he  rarely  does. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  This  Is  a  fact,  and 
It  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  the 
issue  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Senate* 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out laboring  this  question  further,  I  want 
to  show  how  CMnpletely  the  press  has 
misunderstood  the  action  of  last  night; 
and  I  hope  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania 
will  follow  me:  For  instance,  In  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which  Is  a  well- 
regarded  i>aper,  which  ably  rerwrts  the 
news. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  well  regarded,  in- 
deed, although  Republican  In  nature. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  seem  to  me 
they  are  well  informed. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  HOIjLAKD.  We  find  this  head- 
Une  for  the  article  covering  the  action 
in  the  Senate  last  night:  "Senate  Votes 
To  Kill  Loyalty  Affidavit  in  Student 
Loans  Program." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  New  York 
Times,  another  well-informed  paper — I 
believe  It  Is  independent,  or  perhaps 
sometimes  Democratic   and   sometimes 
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Republican,  and  I  am  not  making  this  a 
political  matter— we  find  an  article  on 
the  same  siibject  under  the  headlines. 
"Senate  Votes  End  of  Student  Oath." 

The  p(^t  I  am  m  airing  Is  that  the 
hasty  action  we  took  last  night,  without 
full  dlsclo6tu%  on  the  floor  of  what  we 
had  done,  has  left  baffled  even  the  well- 
informed  press  correspondoits  who  cover 
matters  of  this  kind  for  the  large  news- 
papers of  the  country.  I  feel  that  the 
debate  of  this  morning  will  do  more  to 
clarify  this  issue  than  anything  that 

happened  last  night.      

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  wish  me  to  yield  him 
some  time? 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wished  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator  from  Illinois  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  srield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  frcnn  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DODD.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  being  the  good  lawyer  that 
he  is,  suggest  that  he  had  great  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  the  Prouty 
amendment? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  in  view  of  the  case 
of  Speiser  against  Randall. 

Mr.  DODD.  Does  the  Senator  favor 
passage  of  an  act  when  he  has  doubt 
about  its  constitutionality? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  circumstances 
I  thought  it  was  Justified.  There  are 
many  on  the  floor  who  think  the  measure 
is  constitutional. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
this  Is  something  new  in  my  experience. 
I  had  always  supposed  it  was  our  solemn 
duty,  under  our  oath,  not  to  pass  any 
unconstitutional  act.  or  even  one  about 
which  we  had  serious  doubt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  had  been 
here  even  as  long  as  I  have,  he  would 
know  we  often  do. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  glad  I  have  not 
been  here  long  enough  for  that.  I  hope 
I  do  not  see  it  hai^pen  again. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  take  time  to  read  the  rather 
lengthy  statanent  I  had  in.serted  in  the 
Record  yesterday,  I  think  it  will  resolve 
any  doubts  he  has  about  constitution- 
aUty. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  shaU  be  glad  to  read 
It,  because  my  friend  from  Vermont  al- 
ways has  something  worthwhile  to  say. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
allotted  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  be  permitted  to 
speak  for  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
considering  a  basic  issue.    This  may  be 


<W>portunity  I  have  to  express 
on  it.  so  I  should  like  to  speak  for 
noments. 

not  want  to  a]n>ear  perverse  in  be- 
(q;>poeition  to  good  friends  in  the 
who    are    loyal    and    patriotic 
Yet  I  must  say  I  believe  it 
wrong  for  the  Congress  of 
United  States  to  impose  oaths  and 
afflda\  its  upon  the  pe<^le  of  this  country, 
unless  there  is  some  compelling  reason 
to  do 
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taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
United  States,  as  a  State  official  and 
]4ember  of  this  body.    I  have  taken 
of  allegiance  as  a  private  sol- 
as an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
can  say  I  was  never  prouder  in 
than  when  I  took  these  oaths.  An 
and   a   m«nber  of  the   armed 
bears  a  special  relationship  to 
Government  of  our  country.    As  for 
,  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the  oath 
BOiy  occasion.    But  I  believe  that 
new  concept  to  impose  oaths  upon 
people,    the    young    men    and 
who  are  in  our  high  schools  and 
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,    do  we  do  it?    Do  we  distrust 

oyalty  to  the  United  States?     Are 

that  this  single  group  in 

country  prove  their  loyalty  to  the 

States? 

BRIDGES.     Mr.    President,   will 

yield? 

COOPER.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
a  moment. 

we   distrust    the    loyalty    of    the 

people  of  the  United  States?    Is 

any  reason  why   we  should  not 

them  as  we  trust  other  ijeople  in 

United  States  who  take  loans  and 

from  the  United  States?    I  do 

tkink  so.    I  do  not  want  to  see  the 

of  any  group  in  our  country. 

my  views  on  the  oath  of  al- 

.,    and   the  disclaimer   are  con- 

to  the  views  of  many  in  this  body. 

they   are  my   views,  and   I  felt  I 

express  them. 

BRIDGES.    Mr.    President,    will 

yield? 
COOPER.    I  yield. 
BRIDGES.     Does  the  Senator  not 
this  is  an  act   for   the  educa- 
defense  of   this  coimtry?     Does 
lot  put  these  students  in  a  little 
category    from    the    common 
3f  the  citizenship? 
COOPER.    I  do  not  think  so.    It 
the  National  Defense  Educa- 
Act.    But  when  one  reads  the  act, 
it  includes  vocational  training. 
1  scholarships  are  given  to  teachers 
_  they  may  obtain  summer  train- 
Scholarships  are  given  to  boys  and 
vho  will  take  English,  history,  and 
college  subjects,  including  the 
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S<  nator : 


quired  to  do  this  same  thing.    Why  did 
the  Senator  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  was  not  In  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  bill  was  passed.  And 
there  may  be  some  special  reason  for 
that  provision.  Those  who  come  imder 
the  act  may  be  doing  a  special  kind  of 
work,  relating  to  security_; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 
The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Senate  bill  2929  was  passed  was  agreed 
to. 


csl  led 


thiit 


gener  il 
scien(  es. 

I  Inow  the  patriotism  of  my  dis- 
tingu  shed  friend,  and  I  respect  him.  but 
I  simj  >ly  say  I  think  we  are  taking  a  long 
step  uhen  we  begin  to  require  the  peo- 
ple ol  the  United  States  to  hold  up  their 
hand/  and  swear  they  are  loyal  to  the 
Unite  i  States — overwhelmingly,  they  are 
loyal  rO  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  The  Senator  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  before. 
The  s  tudents  who  take  advantage  of  the 
Natio  lal  Science  Foundation  Act  are  re- 


DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  11998)  makmg  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Is  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  at  length  on  this 
matter.  I  have  no  prepared  address,  ex- 
cept some  very  brief  remarks  on  one 
point.  I  shall  express  briefly  some  gen- 
eral observations  on  the  appropriation 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee  to 
the  Senate. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  contained  within  the  bill,  as  it  is  now 
written,  funds  for  a  beginning  of  a  sub- 
stantial Improvement  in  our  military  air- 
lift program,  which  has  been  somewhat 
neglected  over  the  last  few  years.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  sufficient  fimds  to  provide 
what  will  be  a  substantial  airlift  for  our 
ground  fighting  troops,  a  highly  impor- 
tant phase  of  a  well  rounded-out  mili- 
tary program. 

This  program  has  been  delayed  by 
planning  and  considering  the  use  of 
civilian  aircraft.  Because  of  a  lack  of  a 
sustained,  well  rounded-out  drive  for 
more  funds,  and  because  there  was  some 
division  of  responsibility  within  the  dif- 
ferent services  concerning  this  problem, 
there  has  been  some  delay.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  now  contains  funds  for  a  real 
beginning  of  a  substantial  airlift  pro- 
gram, which  will  make  it  possible  to  take 
our    special    infantry    troops    in    large 


numbers  to  any  trouble  spot  speedily 
and  to  provide  the  airlift  necessary  to 
carry  the  armor,  the  light  vehicles,  the 
light  tanks,  and  all  other  modem  weap- 
ons the  troops  might  need. 

This  will  be  independent  of  any  other 
assigned  mission.  I  think  it  represents 
one  of  the  highly  important  parts  of  our 
mission  in  world  affairs  as  of  now. 
There  is  a  need  for  a  quick  and  effective 
.striking  force  which  can  be  put  in  motion 
on  the  very  shortest  of  notice  and  taken 
to  the  point  of  trouble  within  the  short- 
est reasonable  time. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  good  a 
force  of  Marines  we  may  have  or  how 
strong  are  our  regiments  or  divisions,  if 
we  do  not  have  the  airborne  troops  with 
an  adequate  airlift  to  take  them  to  a 
given  place.  Such  a  lack  automatically 
greatly  reduces  their  effectiveness. 

Mr.  President,  however  much  doubt 
there  may  be  about  so-called  all-out  war, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
certainly  for  a  considerable  time  there 
are  going  to  be  trouble  spots  and 
brush  wars — we  of  course  pray  they  will 
not  reach  even  that  proportion — at  least 
threats  and  disorders  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  What  will  be  done  about 
this  will  depend  almost  altogether  upon 
our  action.  This  airlift  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  plans,  and  has  been  deferred 
on  the  priority  list  and  therefore  largely 
neglected.  I  am  very  much  pleased  that 
funds  have  been  provided  to  the  extent 
they  have  been  included  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  say  a  word  as  to 
the  background  before  I  discuss  the  mat- 
ter of  the  air  alert. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  shield  to  me  for  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  airlift,  before  he  leaves 
that  subject? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
indicate  how  much  of  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations the  improvement  in  the 
airlift  represents? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure  before  me  at  this  time.  I 
hesitate  to  state  It  from  memory.  I 
shall  supply  the  figure  within  the  course 
of  my  remarks  on  the  airlift.  I  am  sorry 
I  do  not  have  the  information  before  me 
now.  It  Is  a  substantial  amount,  to 
make  a  real  start. 

This  is  something  which  cannot  be 
done  overnight,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  vmderstands.  There  is  a  lead- 
time  involved.  Preparations  must  be 
made.  Decisions  must  be  made  as  to 
the  exact  plane  or  planes  which  will  be 
purchased. 

I  recall  the  interest  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  this  subject.  I  re- 
call the  remarks  the  Senator  made, 
which  were  very  timely  and  forceful, 
during  the  course  of  our  deliberations 
last  year.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
hi.s  interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  indeed  inter- 
Cited.  I  am  much  interested  in  this 
.subject.  This  sounds  like  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to  ob- 
tain a  few  more  facts  in  regard  to  it. 


How  much  of  an  increase  in  airborne 
troops  would  the  appropriation  provide 
for? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shall  read,  briefly,  a 
paragraph  from  the  report: 

Within  the  appropriation  "Aircraft  pro- 
curement. Air  Force,"  for  airlift  modern- 
ization, the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  9200  million  over  the  budget 
and  a  reduction  of  $50  million  from  the 
increase  of  $250  million  provided  by  the 
House.  The  committee  has  also  included 
the  following  language  in  the  bill:  "Of 
which  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be 
for  transport  aircraft  suitable  for  the  move- 
ment of  fully  equipped  troops  and  combat 
equipment." 

In  other  words,  this  nails  it  down  to 
the  specific  requirement  of  aircraft 
designed  to  transport  fully  equipped 
troops  and  combat  equipment.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $200  million  is  recom- 
mended. That  is  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  committee  increase.  The  House 
bill  provided  $250  million  over  the 
budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  was  it  that 
the  Senate  committee  did  not  go  as  high 
as  the  House? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  was  not  because  of 
a  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter. 
It  was  simply  because  of  an  apportion- 
ment of  some  of  the  overall  funds. 
Also,  it  was  learned  there  had  been  some 
delay  in  making  decisions  as  to  the  type 
of  plane  which  was  gonig  to  be  used. 
The  Senate  committee  feels  that  it  is 
going  along  with  the  program  fully,  as 
a  practical  matter,  by  providing  these 
funds. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  a  matter  of 
timing. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter 
of  timing  in  planning  and  a  matter  of 
timing  in  procurement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  indica- 
tion of  the  size  of  the  proposed  airlift 
increase  specified  in  terms  of  a  division, 
a  regiment,  or  anything  of  that  sort? 
Is  that  information  available? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat his  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wonder  whether 
the  proposal  means  that  there  will  be 
an  additional  division  which  will  be  sub- 
ject to  airUft? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  Senator's 
question  is  timely.  The  program  as  con- 
templated will  not  in  and  of  itself  add  a 
division  to  the  present  Army  ccmiple- 
ment.  I  point  out  that  the  proposed 
plan  is  the  beginning  of  a  real  substan- 
tial implementation  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  the  program 
is  further  implemented  to  provide  for  the 
specific  number  of  persormel  required, 
whether  it  be  an  additional  division,  two 
divisions,  or  whatever  it  is,  a  further  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  at  a  later  date 
will  be  required? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  increase  in  air- 
lift capability  does  not  involve  any  in- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  troops, 
however,  it  will  greatly  increase  the 
capabilities  of  our  ground  forces 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  inquiry. 


As  I  said,  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
at  great  length,  but  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  brief  remarks  regarding  the  prob- 
lem of  air  alert.  Since  January  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  attend  almost  all 
briefings  before  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  to  hear  s<mie  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  which  heard  testimony 
on  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  Space  Commit- 
tee. 

I  have  heard  in  the  military  depart- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  all 
the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  including  General 
Power,  the  head  of  the  highly  important 
Strategic  Air  Command,  and  General 
Kuter,  who  is  in  charge  of  air  defense, 
and  many  others.  I  am  very  happy  to 
rer>ort  to  the  Senate  that  in  my  opinion 
the  figures  that  appear  in  the  bill  pre- 
sented by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez]  cover  in  a  very  substan- 
tial way  all  of  the  essential  requirements 
for  a  well-rounded  military  program. 

After  being  alerted  in  the  first  part 
of  this  year  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  m  many  ways  for  suggestions 
and  explanations  of  our  military  pro- 
gram, I  listened  with  special  interest  to 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  air  alert. 
While  I  have  a  generous  attitude  toward 
the  witnesses,  I  believe  they  failed  to 
make  out  a  case  for  funds  beyond  what 
the  subcommittee  has  provided  in  the 
bill,  and  which  the  full  committee  ap- 
proved. 

We  have  hard  money  in  the  bill  as 
recommended  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  Budget  Bm-eau  for  on- 
the-shelf  air  alert,  which  will  provide 
the  necessary  spare  parts  and  certain 
training  preparations.  ITien  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  wrote  into  the  bill  a 
special  provision  that  should  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  his  wisdom, 
feel  the  need  or  cause  to  augment  the 
air  alert  program  in  the  course  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  he  is  expressly  au- 
thorized by  this  language  to  proceed  with 
a  program  regardless  of  cost,  and  the 
Congress  would  thereby  be  committed  to 
appropriate  the  money. 

In  other  words,  the  President  can 
make  valid  and  binding  contracts  in  be- 
half of  the  Government  to  Install  the  air 
alert  to  whatever  extent  the  President 
sees  fit.  I  believe  it  is  a  happy  solution 
to  this  vexing  and  uncertain  problem. 

I  desire  while  I  am  on  my  feet  to  say 
a  few  words  with  reference  to  the  highly 
important  subject  of  Army  moderniza- 
tion. My  remarks  will  proceed  along  the 
same  points  that  I  have  made  with  refer- 
ence to  an  airlift  for  the  Army.  For  sev- 
eral years  everyone  from  the  President 
on  down,  has  been  concerned  about  the 
modernization  of  weapons  in  the  Army. 
The  question  has  been  one  of  priorities. 
When  I  say  "Army  modernization,"  I  re- 
fer to  the  matter  of  having  the  most 
modem  tanks,  the  most  modern  rifles, 
and  the  most  modern  ground-to-ground 
or  tactical  missiles  and  all  the  other 
modern,  up-to-date  weapons  in  an 
amount  that  might  reasonably  be  needed 
in  order  to  make  our  reorganized  pen- 
tomic  infantry  divisions  as  effective  as 
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possible  with  the  most  modem  weapons. 
We  have  included  in  the  bill  figures  with 
which  I  shall  not  encumber  my  presen- 
tation, because  it  is  difficult  to  pull  them 
out  of  the  figures  of  current  funds  and 
transpose  them  over  to  the  incoming 
budget.  This  is  a  conttnuii^  program,  of 
course. 

We  must  have  funds  remaining  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  Therefore,  without 
untangling  those  figures  in  any  way.  I 
will  summarize  my  point  in  this  way: 
If  the  bill  is  left  as  it  is  in  respect  to 
Army  modernization,  we  shall  have  at 
least  $300  million  more  for  Army  mod- 
ernization than  we  have  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  that  is  about  to  end.  Even 
though  that  amount  of  money  is  not  as 
much  as  could  be  spent  for  this  purpose. 
it  is  certainly  a  long  start  and  a  sizable 
sum  of  money  and  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting,  not  a  weak  point,  but  a 
lapse  or  a  gap  in  our  highly  important 
military  program.  Something  like  $162 
million,  in  round  numbers,  in  additional 
new  money  over  the  budget,  has  been 
provided  for  those  purposes.  Such  ex- 
pendlt\ire  is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
we  appropriate  more  money  already  than 
is  being  spent  for  those  purposes.  But 
when  the  hard  money  in  the  bill  is  added 
to  the  estimated  reimbursements  which 
are  coming  in  and  that  will  c<»ne  in  for 
the  off-the-shelf  sales  in  connection  with 
the  military  assistance  program,  we  shall 
have  more  than  $300  million  additional 
that  can  be  ^>ent  for  those  purposes;  and 
I  think  it  should  be  spent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hesitate  to  inter- 
rupt the  Senator  from  Mississippi  for  I 
know  he  wishes  to  make  his  presenta- 
tion as  concise  as  possible,  and  it  is  very 
persuasive. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
the  Army  felt  it  was  necessary  to  have 
about  $1  billion  in  addition  in  order  to 
provide  a  net  gain  in  real  modernization 
of  equipment  rather  than  a  replacement 
of  the  equipment  it  then  had.  The 
House  added  $37  million;  in  addition  to 
that  increase,  the  Senate  committee 
added  another  $125  million,  making  a 
total  of  $162  million.  These  figures 
would  indicate  that  we  aro  only  about 
16,  18.  or  20  percent  along  the  way  to- 
ward the  modernization  of  the  Army 
which  was  actually  requested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
any  percentages  are  arrived  at,  we  must 
have  a  starting  point.  Some  within  the 
Army  disagree  among  themselves  as  to 
what  constitutes  Army  modernization. 
Those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  wrestle 
with  the  problem  have  had  to  formulate 
a  definition  of  our  own.  My  definition 
can  be  illustrated  in  this  manner: 
Whenever  the  Army  buys  a  new,  mod- 
em tank  to  replace  an  old  one.  that  is 
what  I  call  Army  modernization. 

They  may  call  that  a  replacement  and 
say  that  the  costs  should  not  be  charged 
in  that  way.  My  concept  is  the  bring- 
ing forward  of  more  and  more  of  the 
new  modem  weapons  and  bringing  forth 
better  weapons,  better  than  the  kind  we 
have  already,  to  do  a  better  job.  That 
is  the  best  way  I  can  explain  this  matter 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  pending  bill  carries 
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over  $;  00  million  more  than  we  provided 
last  y(  ar,  although  it  is  true  that  the 
Army  isked  for  about  $926  million  over 
the  bulget  to  carry  out  their  definition 
of  Amy  modernization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  tl  lat  amount  would  not  include  the 
new  M  -14  rifie  or  the  armored  personnel 
carriei .  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  recollection  is 
that  v«e  wrote  a  provision  into  the  bill 
that  tlie  additional  fvmds  must  be  used 
only  l)T  Army  modernization.  I  would 
like  to  read  from  the  report.  The  first 
item  ill  the  new  rifle  using  the  NATO 
rounds.  The  amount  put  in  the  bill  for 
these  1  >urposes  was  not  the  amount  the 
Army  had  requested.  If  the  Senator 
wishes  I  can  read  from  the  report,  to 
show  j  List  what  items  are  included. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  lo  that. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  According  to  the  re- 
port, tl  le  second  item  would  be  the  NATO 
rounds  for  the  new  rifle  and  machine- 
gun.  The  third  is  a  new  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier.  The  fourth  item  is  a 
fully  riobile  division  artillery  howitzer. 
Then  here  is  the  new  extended  range 
ammunition  for  the  division  artillery 
howitz  ^r.  There  is  also  the  fully  mobile 
long-runge  gun,  175  millimeter.  Then 
there  s  the  ammunition  for  the  new 
long-rj  nge  gim.  The  next  item  is  what 
we  cal  the  main  battle  tank.  That  Is 
the  Army's  main  or  major  battle  tank. 
Accorc  ing  to  our  records,  at  that  point 
there  i  i  the  cutoff. 

Mr.  :*ROXMIRE.  Would  it  or  would 
it  not  je  accurate  to  say  that  what  the 
commi  tee  did  was  to  provide  the  most 
urgent  y  needed  equipment? 

Mr.  BTEn^NIS.  Yes,  according  to  the 
priorities  provided  by  the  Army. 

Mr.  JPROXMIRE.  According  to  the 
priorites  set  up  by  the  Army? 

Mr.    STENNIS.     Yes 

Mr.  :  »ROXMIRE.    The  committee  did 
not  pr  (Vide  all  the  new  types  of  equip- 
ment t  le  Army  said  it  needed, 
correct}? 

Mr. 
There 
eluded 
retary 
on  the 
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self.  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  other  Senators  have  spoken  for  the 
committee.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
in  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  programs,  and  I  believe  that 
we  make  more  headway  by  picking  the 
proper  parts  of  it  at  a  time.  The  big 
consideration  now  is  reaUy  to  get  it 
moving  in  a  substantial  way,  and  on  such 
a  base  as  that  we  can  keep  it  going. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
wishes  the  floor,  I  will  yield  the  floor 
now.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
the  Samos. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  wish  the  Senator 
would  proceed  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment  concern- 
ing the  funds  for  the  satellite  Samos. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  starting  a  nuclear  war  by  striking  the 
first  blow.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
risk  another  Pearl  Harbor  in  this  day  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  continue  to 
maintain  a  defense  posture  which  will 
provide  us  with  maximum  knowledge  of 
potential  enemy  capabilities  and  warning 
of  any  possible  attack. 

Until  recently,  aerial  photographs  ob- 
tained by  our  U-2  planes  provided  one  of 
our  mo.st  important  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  Soviet  military  activities. 
This  method  of  obtaining  intelligence  is 
no  longer  available  to  us. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  our 
Samos  reconnais.sance  satellite  offers  the 
only  foreseeable  means  by  which  we  can 
get  timely  and  accurate  information 
about  major  Communist  military  move- 
ments and  preparations.  The  Samos 
has  no  capability  for  harming  any  na- 
tion— it  is  a  passive  observer.  It  can  be 
a  powerful  servant  for  world  peace  by 
providing  information  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  free  world.  This  system  will 
provide  critical  information  about  tar- 
__^  gets,  military  capabilities,  and  changes 
Is^that  j^  military  activities — it  will  give  us 
^strategic  warning  of  a  hostile  buildup. 


STENNIS.  That  is  correct, 
we  some  items  which  are  not  in- 
in  the  list  given  to  us  by  the  Sec- 
of  the  Army.  Further  on  down 
priority  list  as  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  we  get  into  the 
grounc -to-ground  rockets,  or  tactical 
rocketf,  that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago. 
The  finds  that  we  provide  do  not  get 
into  tliose  on  as  large  a  scale  as  the 
Army  i  uggested.  This  is  a  very  modern 
weapon,  and  it  will  be  next  on  the  list, 
no  doqbt,  if  we  can  make  these  funds 
stick. 
Mr. 
tor. 

Mr.     STENNIS.     The    Senator    from 
Wiscorsin  has  contributed  to  the   de- 
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asking  these  questions. 


I  shculd  like  to  say  one  word  further 
on  the  Army  modernization  question. 
The  f  a^  ;t  that  the  committee  did  not  in- 
clude iiore  funds  is  certainly  not  to  be 
interpr  eted  as  any  doubt  of  the  program, 
or  the  soundness  of  it.  or  the  need  for 
it — in  fact,  the  essential  needs  for  it, 
but  wi  hin  the  inmiediate  future  or  as 
soon  a;  it  can  reasonably  be  provided. 
We  concluded  that  this  was  a  reason- 
able bilance.    I  am  speaking  for  my- 


It  is  vital  to  our  national  security  that 
this  program  be  pushed  vigorously.  All 
reasonable  steps  should  be  taken  to  in- 
crease the  reliability  of  the  Samos  sys- 
tem and  to  achieve  the  earliest  possible 
date  of  operational  readiness. 

The  funding  of  this  program  as  ap- 
proved by  the  budget  authorities  allowed 
only  for  a  "minimum  essential"  research 
and  development  program.  I'light  test- 
ing at  this  level  would  be  very  limited. 
Any  unprecedented  and  unforeseeable 
malfunctions  or  accidents  would  cause  a 
slip  in  the  projected  operational  date. 
Invaluable  time  could  be  lost  because 
spare  vehicles  would  not  be  available. 
We  cannot  run  such  risks  in  this  vital 
program. 

The  $83.8  million  additional  in  the 
Senate  bill  will  permit  a  greater  number 
of  component  tests.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  small 
but  vital  parts  whose  failure  can  doom 
any  flight. 

These  funds  will  also  permit  compre- 
hensive engineering  studies  to  capitalize 
on  improvements  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  research  and  development 
program.  This  will  allow  us  to  get  the 
greatest  return  in  the  least  possible  time 
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from  discoveries  made  during  the  re- 
search stage. 

And  last,  perhaps,  most  important  of 
all,  the  additional  funds  will  carry  the 
program  through  into  the  operational 
.stage.  It  will  provide  for  production  of 
operational  as  well  as  test  vehicles  and 
equipment. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  adequate 
funding  at  this  time  will  advance  the 
date  of  operational  readiness  by  about 
one  full  calendar  year.  That  will  make 
this  system  operationally  available  to  us 
by  1962  instead  of  the  late  1963  target 
date. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  buy  time 
in  a  vital  program.  By  providing  a  sat- 
uration of  necessary  funds  to  see  this 
promising  and  vital  system  through,  we 
will  avoid,  now,  the  time  lost  by  stops 
and  starts  which  characterized  many 
other  defense  development  programs  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  so-called  mis- 
.sile  gap.  I  consider  the  earliest  possible 
development  of  the  Samos  satellite  to  be 
one  of  the  highest  priority  programs  for 
the  defense  of  our  Nation.  For  this  rea- 
son I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  favor- 
ably the  committee's  recommendations 
for  this  program,  and  by  this  positive, 
affirmative  action  in  the  legislative 
branch  express  our  clear  intention  that 
the  executive  branch  take  immediate 
action  to  develop  an  operational  Samos 
reconnaissance  system. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  the 
inclusion  of  the  full  amount  and  that  the 
House  conferees,  in  consideration  of  the 
newly  developed  facts  since  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  will  see  fit  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  that  the  entire  funds 
contained  In  the  Senate  bill  will  be  made 
available  for  these  very  essential  and  im- 
p>ortant  purposes.  The  language  In  the 
bill  permits  the  use  of  these  funds  for  no 
other  purpose.  So  if  the  program  should 
not  develop  fast  enough  to  use  these 
funds,  the  funds  will  remain  in  the 
Treasury  until  they  can  be  used. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  direct  my  attention  for  a  few 
minutes  to  one  phase  of  the  report  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill,  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  the  sec- 
tion which  deals  with  the  provision  for 
liquid  oxygen. 

I  was  privileged,  by  assignment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  to  conduct  hearings  be- 
fore that  committee  on  the  plans  of  the 
Air  Force  to  procure  liquid  oxygen  gen- 
erators. The  hearings  were  held  in 
mid-May  and  lasted  2  full  days.  They 
were  the  outgrowth  of  a  number  of  com- 
plaints which  the  conunittee  had  re- 
ceived from  the  commercial  producers 
of  liquid  oxygen  to  the  effect  that  the 
new  Air  Force  facilities  represent  a  se- 
rious economic  threat  to  the  commercial 
producers. 

Those  hearings  were  a  continuation  of 
a  series  of  hearings  which  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  has  held  over  the 
past  number  of  years,  since  we  have 
found  that  it  is  inevitably  the  smaller 
business  which  is  constantly  being 
threatened  by  the  existence  of  commer- 


cial and  industrial  activities  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Over  the  coiu-se  of  the  years,  I  know 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations  has  become  well 
aware  of  this  situation.  There  have 
been  strong  pronouncements  from  those 
in  authority  and  strong  statements  from 
those  in  the  defense  installations  that 
they  would  give  small  business  a  little 
larger  share  of  the  defense  dollar. 
Many,  many  statements*  have  emanated 
from  them;  but  unfortunately  the 
achievements  do  not  seem  to  keep  pace 
with  the  pronouncements. 

We  apF>eared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee headed  by  the  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  in  order  to  present 
our  case  in  this  particular  field.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  strong  case  was  shown  by 
the  industry  that  the  Air  Force  did  not 
need  some  70  new  oxygen  generators, 
which  were  line  items  in  the  defense 
budget  for  this  year,  at  an  expense  of 
some  $5.2  million. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  on  yesterday  I 
filed  a  unanimous  repKjrt  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  which  agrees  with 
our  conclusions  that  the  production  of 
liquid  oxygen  is  a  small  business  enter- 
prise which  can  be  carried  forward  ccHn- 
mercially  rather  than  on  base  by  the 
Air  Force. 

It  was  signiflcant — and  it  came  out  in 
the  testimony — that  just  3  years  ago 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  urged 
these  very  producers  to  increase  their 
production.  In  order  to  enable  them  to 
do  so,  the  ODM  issued  a  number  of  cer- 
tificates of  necessity  providing  for  rapid 
tax  amortization.  Now,  just  3  short  years 
later,  the  Air  Force  has  reversed  its  posi- 
tion and  is  attempting  to  create  an  on- 
base  productive  capacity  of  its  own. 

I  think  it  should  be  very  clear,  and  I 
think  our  committee  felt  it  was  very 
clearly  shown,  that  Uquid  oxygen  is  an 
essential  commodity.  The  Air  Force 
must  have  it.  But  we  learned  a  number 
of  things  in  the  hearing  which  I  think 
should  be  reflected  in  the  Record. 
Among  them  was  a  very  fine  recent  ad- 
vancement and  improvement  in  the 
method  of  storing  liquid  oxygen.  It  Is 
possible  today  to  store  liquid  oxygen 
without  any  losses  whatsoever.  The 
Committee  on  Small  Business  felt,  and  I 
think  the  hearings  made  it  abundantly 
clear,  that  this  particular  phase  of  the 
problem  had  not  been  adequately  ex- 
plored by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

So  that  the  Record  may  be  very  clear 
as  to  the  conclusions  which  our  commit- 
tee reached  as  a  result  of  the  hearings, 
I  should  like  to  recite  the  flve  conclusions 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business.  In 
our  unanimous  report,  we  said: 

1.  Having  assessed  the  Information  it  ob- 
tained, your  committee  recommends  that  the 
Air  Force  hold  up  Its  procurement  of  64  of 
the  70  liquid  oxygen  generators  sciieduled 
for  purchase. 

2.  The  Federal  administration  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  stated  that  It  would  follow  a 
policy  of  procuring  goods  and  services  com- 
mercially wherever  possible.  Decisions  of 
operations  personnel  that  are  contrary  to 
basic  policy  should  be  reviewed  at  the  secre- 
tarial level.  At  all  levels,  alternative  courses 
of  action  should  be  considered  and  the 
tentative    decisions    of    cqieratlonal    ofllcen 


brought  In  line  with  administration  and  de- 
partmental jKJltcles. 

3.  The  Air  Force  should  consult  represent- 
atives of  private  Industry  In  its  review  of 
this  problem. 

I  was  shocked  beyond  words  to  find  the 
testimony  replete  with  evidence  that  the 
Air  Force  had  never  counseled  with  the 
industry  people  in  this  problem.  The 
Air  Force  was  not  aware  of  the  advances 
which  had  been  made,  for  example,  in 
the  fleld  of  storage. 

The  final  conclusions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  were: 

4.  The  review  should  take  cognizance  of 
the  impact  upon  private  Industry.  To  say 
that  the  Air  Force  will  continue  to  procure 
liquid  oxygen  from  commercial  sources  begs 
the  question.  Government  agencies  should 
not  operate  any  commercial  or  Industrial 
faculties  unless  commercial  sources  are 
clearly  unable  to  meet  their  needs. 

5.  Both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  revamp 
their  procedures  in  reviewing  commercial 
and  industrial  activities.  This  case  Illus- 
trates that  present  procedures  are  Ineffective. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  think  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  what  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada had  in  mind.  The  committee  would 
not  accept  the  suggestion  in  the  hear- 
ings; however,  in  the  report  we  have 
made  pretty  plain  what  we  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
statement. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  That  is,  that  the  Air 
Force  should  buy  from  private  enterprise 
at  all  times,  except  in  the  isolated  in- 
stances when  it  is  necessary  for  the  Air 
Force  to  produce  its  own  liquid  oxygen. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Of  covurse,  we  do  not  ques- 
tion that  fact.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Department  was  asking  for  the  procure- 
ment of  70  generators.  I  think  it  is  very 
clearly  shown  that  six  were  in  Isolated 
places. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  Appropriations, 
the  subcommittee  Itself,  and  the  full 
committee,  for  including  the  language 
that  appears  on  page  43  of  the  report. 
I  direct  attention  to  the  last  sentence  on 
this  particular  finding,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

The  committee  has  not  Included  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bUl.  but  does  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  cajry  out  the  intent 
of  the  provision  insofar  as  is  possible  by 
acquiring  only  such  facilities  as  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need  for.  using  commercial 
supplies  wherever  possible. 

I  appreciate  the  ctMnmittee's  position, 
and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have 
written  this  language  into  the  report. 
This  is  my  question:  Is  the  word  "expect" 
in  the  phrase  "expect  the  Department 
of  Defense"  strong  enough  wording  to 
constitute  a  directive  to  the  Department 
to  carry  out  this  policy? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  the  word  "ex- 
pect" can  be  defined  as  a  directive  to  the 
Department  to  do  just  that.  However, 
if  there  is  any  other  word  by  which  we 
can  make  it  certain,  I  am  willing  to  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  So  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  make  legislative  history.  I 
think  the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  helpful.    I  construe  the 
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language  which  I  have  just  read — iiame- 
ly.  the  expectation  which  is  expressed 
by  the  wnnmittee — to  be  a  directive  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  It  was  so  intended; 
and  we  have  had  word  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  they  are  trying  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.    That  is  excellent. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Everyone  was  con- 
cerned about  that  proposition.  We  want 
to  get  the  Government,  including  the 
Pentagon,  out  of  business.  Now  we  hope 
we  can  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  producing  liquid  oxygen,  ex- 
cept where  it  may  be  necessary  in  an 
isolated  place. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  committee,  in  con- 
ducting the  hearings,  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted this  general  rule;  but  we  were 
very  well  convinced  by  the  showing  made 
to  us  by  the  available  sources  that  the 
Department  of  Defense,  more  particu- 
larly, had  not  investigated  the  new  tech- 
nologies which  have  been  developed  in 
the  matter  of  the  storage  of  liquid  oxy- 
gen. So  we  are  hopeful — and  we  feel 
very  keenly — that  this  directive  should 
be  followed  through  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  believe,  among  other  things,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
certainly  should  meet  with  the  members 
of  the  industry  and  at  least  bring  them- 
selves up  to  date  on  the  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  this  field. 

I  appreciate  the  answers  which  have 
been  made  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropria- 
tions. I  Itnow  that  the  Senators  from 
Alaska  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem. The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
in  the  Chamber  now.  Probably  he  has 
some  comments  to  make  on  the  subject. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  very  happy 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  state 
that,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  word 
"expect,"  as  read  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  from  page  43  of  the  committee 
report,  could  be  interpreted  as  a  direc- 
tive. I  think  this  is  most  useful  legis- 
lative history.    It  will  be  helpful. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business,  which  held 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
hearing  was  a  model  for  an  inquiry  of 
that  kind,  because  the  Senator  frcHn  Ne- 
vada made  a  most  searching  and  ob- 
jective inquiry  into  this  proposition,  and 
witnesses  from  the  Government  and  wit- 
nessess  from  industry  were  heard  at 
length. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Did  witnesses  for  the 
Air  Force  appear  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  did.  But  they 
failed  to  convince  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada and  they  failed  to  convince  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  of  the  justice  or 
merit  of  the  case  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  was  rather  disturbed  by  some  of  the 
testimony  which  was  offered  in  behalf  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    The  Sena- 
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tor  f r  voi  Nevada  recalls  that  some  years 
ago  ti  le  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  issued 
a  dir(ctive  which  was  intended  to  take 
the  C  ovemment  out  of  business,  when- 
ever uid  wherever  that  was  possible. 
But,  i  s  I  recall,  it  was  stated  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee  that  in  the 
cases  involving  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, whenever  the  words  "national  se- 
curity" were  offered  by  departmental 
representatives,  in  regard  to  any  pro- 
posed activity  which  could  be  performed 
by  pr  vate  business,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg<  t  was  not  inclined  to  look  behind 
the  ui  e  of  those  words  or  to  inquire  fur- 
ther iito  the  particular  matter  involved. 
But  i  believe  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budg(  t  does  have  that  right  and  that 
very  i  ositive  duty.  It  has  a  dlity  insofar 
as  th;  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
cernei  and  every  other  department  of 
Govei  nment. 

I  aj  1  very  much  gratified  that  the  lan- 
guage referred  to  appears  in  the  report; 
and.  I  uttressed  as  it  is  by  the  chairman's 
use  o'  the  word  "directed,"  instead  of 
"expe  :t."  I  believe  it  will  be  all  the  more 
instri  ctive. 

All  of  us  know,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevac  a  has  said,  that  the  Air  Force  re- 


quires 
ment. 


bases, 
stead, 


oxygen;  it  is  an  absolute  require- 
But  the  Air  Force  also  requires 
jet  fiiels.  However,  jet  fuel  refineries 
are  riot  established  on  the  Air  Force 
in  order  to  provide  that  fuel.  In- 
the  fuel  is  purchased  from  other 
sources.  The  Air  Force  stores  the  fuel ; 
that  i  3  all. 

I  tl-  ink  the  testimony  submitted  before 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  demon- 
strated the  fact  that,  except  in  isolated 
instances,  commercial  sources  can  fur- 
nish adequate  amounts  of  liquid  oxygen. 
CHAVEZ.  We  received  testimony 
same  effect. 
BARTLETT.  Yes. 
am  happy  that  as  regards  the 
situations     involved — and,     of 


Mr 

to  the 

Mr 
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course !,  Alaska  is  only  one  of  the  many 


States 


concerned — this  directive  has  been 


advarced  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I,  for  one.  do  not  be- 
lieve he  Department  of  Defense  means 
to  do  wrong;  but  it  has  many  duties 
whicli  it  must  perform. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  must  say  that 
the  A  r  Force  is  not  yet  completely  out 
of  th  !  laundry  and  bakery  businesses. 
The  /  ir  Force  is  engaged  in  many  busi- 
nessej  in  which  it  should  not  be  engaged. 
But  t  lat  is  another  matter. 

On  Einother  subject,  I  understand  that 
the  laiguage  in  section  513  is  identical  to 
the  la  oguage  in  section  613  of  last  year's 
act.  t  requires  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ;o  adopt  in  Alaska,  insofar  as  com- 
missa-y  price  procediires  are  concerned, 
policHs  identical  with  those  followed  in 
the  o  her  States  with  regard  to  trans- 
portaiion  costs.  Last  year's  language 
never  was  implemented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Does  the  Senator 
know  any  justification  for  the  Depart- 
ment'i  failure  to  implement  the  man- 
date Irom  Congress? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
justification;  but  the  Department  has 
not  d  me  so.  The  congressional  policy 
under  section  613  requires  that  exten- 
sive siudy  and  planning  be  carried  out. 


However,  although  it  seems  that  a  year's 
time  has  already  been  wasted,  still 
nothing  has  been  done  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  further 
question.  This  year,  two  witnesses  on 
this  subject  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  They  were  Mr.  Lanman, 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  Mr. 
Suddock.  of  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Did 
not  Mr.  Lanman  tell  the  committee  that, 
regardless  of  the  form  of  section  513, 
the  position  of  the  serviceman  in  Alaska 
would  suffer  no  hardships?  Did  not  the 
Department  of  Defense  witness  tell  the 
Senate  committee  that  under  the  lan- 
guage of  section  513,  as  ultimately  in- 
cluded, the  serviceman  in  Alaska  would 
suffer  no  financial  hurt  by  reason  of  the 
Inclusion   of  that   language? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  Lanman  is  the  one 
who  made  that  statement,  as  I  recall — 
that  they  would  suffer  no  hardships. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  Did  not  he  say 
the  servicemen  would  not  suffer  finan- 
cially? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  say 
that  no  one  should  be  penalized  or  will 
be  penalized  by  reason  of  the  place  of 
his  military  assignment,  because  of  the 
inclusion  of  this  language  with  reference 
to  the  commissaiT  situation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  committee  for 
its  understanding  of  the  situation  and 
for  its  desire  to  end  a  discriminatory  pro- 
cedure which  has  placed  artificial  bar- 
riers upon  economic  development  in 
Alaska  and  the  efforts  of  the  Alaska  com- 
munity to  reduce  living  costs. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  his  colleagues  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  the  bill  is 
most  important  for  the  Nation  and  for 
the  entire  free  world. 

I  know  well  the  effort,  the  devotion, 
the  dedication,  and  the  plain  hard  work 
which,  over  a  period  of  weeks,  and  even 
months,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  devoted  to  this  bill.  He  deserves 
our  thanks,  and  he  has  received  mine 
right  now. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  Let  me  say  that  I  received 
excellent  help  from  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  they  include  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall]. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  Alaska  is  a 
very  important  State,  and  I  felt  very 
strongly,  as  did  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  that  Alaska  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  and  the  same  opportu- 
nities that  all  other  States  of  the  Union 
received. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  I  know  he  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  connection 
with  this  matter,  not  only  to  Alaska,  but 
also,  on  a  broader  scale,  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    Mr.  President 
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Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  wish  to  interrogate  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  But  after  he  con- 
cludes his  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  comments. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill, 
as  thus  amended,  be  regarded  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  the  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
let  me  say  I  have  hoped  we  might  take 
separate  votes  on  three  issues  in  the 
bill — namely,  the  B-70's.  the  aircraft  car- 
rier, and  the  mandatory  size  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendments  will 
not  be  agreed  to  en  bloc.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  question  divided,  so  we  may 
take  separate  votes  on  the  three  items 
I  have  mentiond. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  my  request  would  preclude  that  at 
all,  because  the  bill  would  still  be  subject 
to  amendment,  and  any  Senator  who 
might  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  from 
the  floor  would  be  able  to  do  so. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  that  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
as  I  did  heretofore,  with  the  exception 
of  the  three  items  the  Senator  frMn 
South  Dakota  has  in  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  designate  the  items  he  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Those 
are  readily  Identifiable  amendments.  I 
think  the  clerk  can  supply  the  refer- 
ences. But  the  consent  granted  could 
be  to  agreeing  to  all  the  amendments 
en  bloc  except  those  which  pertain  to 
the  increase  for  providing  the  B-70  air- 
planes, the  naval  aircraft  carrier,  and 
the  mandatory  size  and  appropriations 
for  the  National  Guard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  desires  to  correctly  understand 
the  proposal. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  request  is  as  fol- 
lows: I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amend- 
ed be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  provided  that 
no  point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  consent- 
ing to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  make 
sure  what  is  happening  here.  Does  it 
mean  that  if  the  pending  proposal  is 
agreed  to  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  will  be  in  the  bill  or  will 
not  be  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
will  merely  be  a  separate  vote  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  these  three  identi- 
fied amendments  have  not  been  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  not  be  in 
the  bill.  They  will  have  to  be  put  in  on 
the  basis  of  some  later  proposal. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  They  will 
be  voted  on  separately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  be  of- 
fered as  committee  amendments  at  a 
time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
will  be  stated  as  ccmunittee  amendments. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  But  there  will  be  a 
separate  vote  on  each  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

With  that  imderstanding,  is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
committee  amendments,  with  the  three 
exceptions,  are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follow.s: 

On  ptige  2.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  strike  out  "$3,344,448,000"  and  Insert  "W,- 
247.548.000",  and  In  line  15,  after  the  word 
"fund",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  personnel 
assigned  to  departmental  administration  in 
excess  of  the  number  so  assigned  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1959." 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  the  word  "case",  to 
strike  out  '•$2,507,055,000"  and  insert  "$2,- 
508.244.000",  and  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
■fund",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
tided,  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  departmental  administra- 
tion in  excess  of  the  niunber  so  assigned  on 
December  31,  1959". 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  to 
strike  out  "$604,577,000"  and  insert  "$605.- 
146,000",  and  in  line  21,  after  the  word 
•fund",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
ved ed.  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be 
available  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  departmental  administra- 
tion In  excess  of  the  number  so  assigned  on 
December  31,  1959". 

On  page  4,  line  11.  after  the  word  "case", 
to  strike  out  "$4,013,460,000"  and  Insert 
•■$4.019.676,0OO^',  and  in  line  13,  after  the 
word  "fund",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided.  That  no  part  of  these  funds  shall 
be  available  for  the  pay  and  allowances  of 
personnel  assigned  to  departmental  admin- 
istration in  excess  of  the  nxxmber  so  assigned 
on  December  31,  1959". 

On  page  4,  line  23,  after  the  WOTd  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$233,115,000"  and  Insert 
••$233,998,000",  and,  in  the  same  line,  after 
the  amendment  just  above  mentioned,  to 
Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the  Army 
Reserve  shall  be  maintained  at  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  300,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961 :  Provided  further.  That  $35,- 
000.000  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  to  meet  the 
increased  expenses  necessary  to  maintain 
the  Army  Reserve  at  the  strength  provided 
for  In  this  Act." 

On  page  5,  line  12,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$87,168,000"  and  insert 
"$87,584,000". 

On  page  5.  line  20,  to  strike  out  "$24,- 
661,000"   and   insert  "$24,831,000". 

On  page  6,  line  3.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$53,764,000'*  and  insert 
"$54,000,000". 

On  page  0,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to 
strike  out  '•$229,W)S.OOO"  and  Insert  "$230.- 
277,000'. 


On  page  7,  Hne  3,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$45,609,000"  and  insert  "$46,- 
000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  18,  after  the  word  "Govern- 
ment", to  strike  out  "$3,116,550,000"  and  in- 
sert ••$3,132,283,000";  in  line  19.  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided,  That  not  to  ex- 
ceed $89,084,000  of  this  amount  shall  be 
available  for  departmental  administration", 
and  in  line  21,  after  the  amendment  just 
above  stated,  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  $18,100,000  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only  to 
meet  the  Increased  exp>enses  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Army  Reserve  at  the  strength 
provided  for  in  this  Act:  Provided  further, 
That  $20,440,000  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  only  to 
meet  the  increased  expenses  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Army  National  Guard  at  the 
strength  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

On  page  11,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
strike  out  "$2,499,388,000"  and  insert  "$2,- 
525,354,000",  and  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
•'stations",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  not  to  exceed  $102,690,000  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  departmental  administration''. 

On  page  12,  line  23,  after  the  word  "sala- 
ries", to  strike  out  "$174,726,000"  and  Insert 
••$174,796,000".  and  in  line  24,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and  "Provided,  That  not  to  exceed 
$7,625,000  of  this  amount  shall  be  available 
for  departmental  administration". 

On  page  14,  line  21,  after  the  word  "Gov- 
errunent",  to  strike  out  "$4,172,404,000"  and 
insert  "$4,240,732,000":  in  line  22.  after  the 
word  "not",  to  strike  out  "to  exceed"  and 
Insert  "more  than",  and  In  line  24,  after  the 
word  "Academy",  to  strike  out  the  colon  and 
"Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  $85,214,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  in  this  Act  for  the 
Air  Force  shall  be  available  for  departmental 
administration". 

On  page  15,  line  22,  after  the  word  "air- 
craft", to  strike  out  "$156,827,000"  and  insert 
"$164.501,000 ',  and  on  page  16,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "Government",  to  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further.  That  $200,000  of  the 
funds  provided  in  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  only  to  meet  the  Increased  ex- 
penses necessary  to  maintain  the  Army 
National  Guard  at  the  strength  provided  for 
in  this  Act." 

On  page  17.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Bu- 
reau", to  strike  out  "$175,892,000"  and  in- 
sert "$187,291,000". 

On  page  18,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Board", 
to  strike  out  '•$300.000"  and  Insert  "$501,000". 

On  page  18,  line  24,  after  the  word  "con- 
clusive", to  strike  out  "$18,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$19300,000". 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
to  strike  out  "$1,374,102,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,499,102,000". 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  strike  out  "$2,141,760,000"  and  insert 
"$2,208,000,000". 

On  p€ige  23.  at  the  beginning  of  line  3. 
to  strike  out  "$420,980,000"  and  insert  "$434,- 
000,000". 

On  page  23,  line  17.  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$91,180,000"  and  insert  "$94,- 
000,000". 

On  page  24,  after  line  19,  to  strike  out: 

"AIELirr   MODIRNIZATIOK 

"For  development,  construction,  procure- 
ment, production,  and  modification  of  trans- 
port aircraft.  Including  spare  parts  and  ac- 
cessories therefor;  and  procurement  and  in- 
stallation of  equipment,  appliances,  and  ma- 
chine tools  in  public  or  private  plants;  $359,- 
288.000,  to  remain  available  untU  expended: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  funds  provided 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available  for  the 
proctirement  of  aircraft  for  assigiunent  to 
passenger  service." 
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On  page  26,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"things",  to  strike  out  "♦2,378,440,000"  and 
insert  "2,821,000,000". 

On  page  26,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$877,171,000"  and 
insert  "»904,300.000". 

On  page  27,  line  9,  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "»1,041,190,000  '  and  Insert  "$1,- 
041.286.000'. 

On  page  27.  line  22.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$1,268,530,000"  and  inaert  "»1,- 
210.510,000". 

On  page  28.  line  11.  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  cut  "$1,542,668,000"  and  Insert  "$1.- 
553,228,000". 

On  page  33.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$270"  and  Insert  "$280". 

In  section  511,  page  35,  line  24,  after  the 
word  "materiel"  to  Insert  "and  for  all  ex- 
penses of  production  of  lumber  or  timber 
products  pursuant  to  section  2665  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code". 

In  section  530,  on  page  45.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "congressional"  and 
Insert  "legislative",  and  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$900,000"  and 
Insert  "$2,650,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  46.  to  strike  out : 

"Sic.  533.  Not  to  exceed  $660,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  in  this  Act  shall  be 
available  for  travel  expenses  In  connection 
with  temporary  duty  and  permanent  change 
of  station  of  civilian  and  military  person- 
nel of  the  Department  of  Defense." 

On  page  46,  after  line  5.  to  strike  out: 

"Sec.  534.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
vide flight  pay  at  the  rates  prescribed  In 
section  204(b)  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  802),  as  amended,  for 
more  than  97,546  officers  (other  than  Re- 
serve officers  on  active  duty  for  training  and 
officers  receiving  flight  pay  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 514  of  this  Act) ." 

On  page  46.  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"Sic.  533.  Effective  January  1,  1961,  no 
part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  provide  flight  pay  at 
the  rates  prescribed  In  section  204(b)  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat. 
802),  as  amended,  for  more  than  99,362  offi- 
cers (other  than  Reserve  officers  on  active 
duty  for  training  and  officers  receiving  flight 
pay  pursuant  to  section  514  of  this  Act  and 
flying  student  officers) ." 

On  page  46,  after  line  20,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  534.  During  the  c\irrent  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  should  he  deem  it 
advantageous  to  the  national  defense  to  ac- 
celerate any  strategic  or  tactical  missile  or 
satellite  program,  may  transfer,  under  the 
authority  and  terms  of  the  Emergency  Fund, 
an  additional  $150,000,000  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  such  missile  or  satellite  program  or 
programs:  Provided.  That  the  transfer  au- 
thority made  available  under  the  terms  of 
the  Emergency  Fund  appropriation  contained 
in  this  Act  is  hereby  broadened  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  section:  Provided  )ut- 
ther.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
notify  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Congress  promptly  of  all  transfers  made  pur- 
suant to  this  authority." 

On  page  47.  after  line  8.  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  535.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  for  National  Ouard  Per- 
sonnel, Army,  or  for  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Army  National  Ouard,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  appropriation,  but  neither 
shall  be  Increased  more  than  5  per  centum 
thereby." 

On  page  47,  after  line  13.  to  insert: 

"Sec.  536.  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of 
the  appropriations  for  National  Guard  Per- 
sonnel. Air  Force,  or  for  Operation  and  Main- 
tenance, Air  National  Guard,  or  Military 
Construction,  Air  National  Guard,  may  be 
transferred  to  any  other  of  such  appropria- 
tions, but  no  appropriation  shall  be  increased 
more  than  5  per  centum  thereby  " 
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Or  page  47,  line  20,  to  change  the  section 
num  aer  from  "535"  to  "537". 

M  r.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore discussing  two  changes  made  by  the 
Seni  kte  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
House  defense  bill,  which  amendments 
will  36  presented  separately,  namely,  the 
ame  idment  relating  to  the  aircraft  car- 
rier of  the  Forrestal  type,  which  is  of 
No.  1  priority  with  the  Navy,  and  the 
one  relating  to  the  B-70  bomber,  which 
is  of  No.  1  priority  with  the  Air 
Force.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  and  express 
appieciatlon  for  the  work  that  is  done 
eacl  year  by  the  House  subcommittee 
on  t  le  defense  appropriations  bill,  under 
the  eadership  of  one  of  the  ablest  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  the  Honorable 
GEOtGE  H.  Mahon.  of  Texas. 

Since  the  House  acted  on  this  bill- 
Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.      Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

M  r.  ROBERTSON.   For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    In  view 

of  ^hat  the  Senator  just  said  about  the 

Air  Force,  I  would  like  to  second  his 

tribi  ite 

Mk- 

wou 


ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
d  rather  not  yield  at  this  time. 
Af  tdr  I  have  concluded  my  brief  remarks, 
I  sh  ill  be  glad  to  yield,  but  in  the  mean- 
timt .  I  should  like  to  make  reference  to 
the  imendments  relating  to  the  aircraft 
carr  er  and  the  B-70  which  have  now 
beer  eliminated  from  the  en  bloc  voting 
and  which  will  have  to  be  presented 
sep8  rately. 

I  cannot  yield  at  this  time. 

^dr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  hope 
the  [Senator  does  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  I  am  opposed  to  these 
three  items.  Actually,  I  am  in  favor  of 
then,  but  I  wanted  the  Senate  to  go 
on  record  on  each  one  of  them.  I  did 
not  nrant  to  be  in  the  position  later  of  a 
Senjitor  offering  a  motion  to  strike  in 
ordtr  to  get  a  separate  vote. 

M  r.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virg  inia  Is  pleased  to  know  that  the  pur- 
];x>sc  of  keeping  the  amendments  from 
bein  g  adopted  is  to  get  them  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  since 
the  House  acted  on  this  bill  we  have  had 
the  advantage  of  expert  advice  on  what 
wou  d  give  us  the  best  balanced  defense 
pro{  ram  for  the  funds  available,  and 
there  also  have  been  serious  develop- 
mer  ts  that  increase  world  tensions. 

Tierefore,  in  presenting  to  the  Sen- 
ate =1  bill  that  shifts  the  emphasis  from 
a  pi  imary  reliance  on  missiles  to  a  bet- 
ter jalanced  program  and  substantially 
incr  ;ases  the  fimds  in  the  House  bill,  we 
imp  y  no  criticism  whatever  of  the  splen- 
did vork  done  by  Representative  Mahon 
in  t  le  preparation  and  presentation  of 
a  defense  bill  which  the  House  accepted 
witl  out  any  change. 

More  than  a  month  ago  I  reminded 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  of  the 
urgent  need  for  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  attack  aircraft  carrier  to 
bols  er  our  Nation's  defensive  strength 
agai  ost  potential  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Ai  I  Senators  will  recall,  the  House  had 
cut  out  of  its  military  appropriations 
bUl  the  $293  million  the  President  had 
requested  in  his  budget  for  the  build- 


ing of  another  conventionally  powered 
carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class. 

Since  that  time,  the  appropriation  has 
been  restored  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  by  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  is  before  us 
now  as  part  of  an  overall  defense  ap- 
propriations bill  that  the  Congress  must 
approve  in  full  if  it  is  to  adjourn  next 
month  with  any  reasonable  assurance 
that  it  has  done  its  duty  to  provide  for 
the  Nation's  safety. 

The  dramatic  change  in  course  and 
speed  of  world  events  in  the  last  5  trou- 
bled weeks  has  made  all  of  us  take  a 
long,  hard,  sober  second  look  at  our 
country's  military  posture.  We  find  the 
temperature  of  the  cold  war  hotter  than 
at  any  time  since  the  death  of  Stalin. 
We  hear  new  blasts  of  vituperation  di- 
rected against  the  President  with  each 
new  day  that  dawns.  We  have  seen 
dramatic  evidence  in  Japan  of  the  ability 
of  the  Communists  there  to  call  out 
enormous  mobs  of  disciplined  agitators 
to  demonstrate  against  the  President 
and  his  personal  representatives  as 
symbols  of  free-world  leadership  in  the 
Par  East.  This  morning,  the  President 
was  forced  to  cancel  his  visit  because  of 
these  threats  to  his  safety. 

We  have  heard  repeated  threats  from 
the  Soviet  military  and  party  leaders  of 
rocket  attacks  against  airbases  provided 
for  our  use  in  friendly  countries  around 
the  periphery  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  Blast  and  in  Northern  Europe. 
The  Chinese  Communists  have  stepped 
up  the  pace  of  their  ominous  threats 
against  the  security  of  friendly  or 
noncommitted  nations  throughout  the 
Orient. 

All  these  hostile  alarms  and  excur- 
sions are  part  of  a  pattern  designed  to 
test  our  will  and  resolution,  to  intimi- 
date our  friends,  aiid  to  pave  the  way 
for  further  military,  political,  and  prop- 
aganda aggression  against  us. 

We  must  prove  again  the  strength  of 
our  resolution  to  stand  firm  and  un- 
flinching in  the  face  of  these  attacks. 
We  must  rely  on  divine  providence  to 
lead  us  safely  through  the  very  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death.  But  we  must 
go  fully  armed  and  watchfully  alert 
against  the  enemy  who  has  threatened 
to  bury  us  and  who  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  his  capacity  to  bury 
our  friends. 

This  voluntary  undertaker  is  looking 
over  our  shoulders  to  watch  the  action 
we  take  here  today.  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  acquit  ourselves  as  men 
and  provide  our  Armed  Forces  with  the 
means  to  do  the  same.  One  of  our  most 
vital  needs  at  the  moment  is  for  a  new 
attack  aircraft  carrier,  which  the  TJS. 
Navy  considers  the  life's  blood  of  naval 
striking  power  for  the  immediate  pres- 
ent and  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons: 

Manned  combat  aircraft  in  naval  war- 
fare cannot  be  replaced  by  inflexible 
ballistic  missile  systems. 

The  modem  carrier  provides  a  mo- 
bile base  to  take  jet  planes  to  the  scene 
of  crisis  or  conflict,  to  concentrate  this 
force  where  it  is  needed,  to  keep  it  there 
as  long  as  the  need  exists,  and  then  to 
move  it  to  another  location. 


The  modem  carrier  Is  the  least  vul- 
nerable of  any  base  for  airpower,  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  surprise  baDistic 
missile  attack.  Its  very  mobility  pro- 
vides effectively  for  its  safety. 

The  carrier  is  essential  to  our  balanced 
antisubmarine  warfare  effort.  Carrier 
airpower  provides  the  primary  means  of 
destroying  sea-based  enemy  submarine 
supfKjrt  vessels. 

The  carrier  is  the  most  effective  in- 
strument of  naval  striking  power.  Each 
carrier  can  deliver  from  40  to  60  nu- 
clear weapons  on  tkrget.  A  carrier  can 
fight  in  any  tyF)e  of  war,  but  is  excep- 
tionally important  for  limited  objective 
wars. 

A  point  of  added  importance  which 
may  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is 
that  the  aircraft  carrier  constitutes  sov- 
ereign U.S.  territory,  which  can  be  es- 
tablished off  the  shores  of  any  country 
without  treaties,  commitments,  or  mone- 
tary grants. 

Overall,  the  modern  attack  aircraft 
carrier  represents  a  capital  investment 
in  security  which  pays  dividends  for 
well  in  excess  of  20  years,  a  feature 
unique  in  this  respect  among  U.S.  weap- 
ons systems. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Navy  has  an 
inventory  of  14  attack  aircraft  carriers, 
includinc;  4  of  the  modern  Forrestal 
class,  3  of  the  modernized  Midway 
r\^$s.  and  7  of  the  World  War  II 
Essex  class.  Under  construction  are  two 
more  carriers  of  the  Forrestal  class  and 
one  nuclear-powered  carrier.  In  1962. 
the  Navy's  operating  carrier  inventory 
will  include  six  Forrestal  type,  one  nu- 
clear type,  three  Midicay  type  and  four 
Essex  type  class  ships. 

The  Na\'y"s  prime  need  now  is  to  start 
1  additional  Forrestal  class  carrier, 
with  operating  facilities  for  90  modern 
jets  and  improved  landing  safety  fea- 
tures, to  replace  1  of  the  obsolete 
Essex  type  carriers.  As  new  attack  car- 
riers join  the  fleet,  they  replace  car- 
riers which  are  then  designated  for  anti- 
submarine warfare.  Thus  both  the  at- 
tack carrier  strength  and  the  strength 
of  the  antisub  carrier  fleet  are  kept  at 
requisite  levels  through  a  single  carrier 
building  program. 

As  to  the  powerplant  of  the  proposed 
new  carrier,  the  Navy  advises  me  that 
nuclear  propulsion  is  far  down  the  list 
in  relative  importance.  The  carrier 
deck  and  modem  aviation  facilities  are 
of  primary  concern.  Since  the  proposed 
new  carrier  is  to  be  conventionally 
powered,  an  estimated  $130  million  has 
been  freed  for  use  in  other  programs. 

Taking  into  account  the  leadtime  in- 
volved in  the  construction  of  a  sliip  of 
this  size  and  complexity,  we  must  appro- 
priate for  the  foreseeable  future,  not 
merely  for  the  present  time.  Four  full 
years  are  required  to  construct  a  new 
carrier.  If  funds  for  a  new  one  are  not 
provided  this  year,  there  will  be  a  gap 
of  more  than  3  years  after  the  commis- 
sioning of  the  nuclear-powered  Enter- 
prise before  the  next  modern  replace- 
ment carrier  could  join  the  fleet. 

By  that  time,  the  four  remaining 
World  War  n  ships  still  forced  to  oper- 
ate as  attack  carriers  will  be  on  the 
brink  of  unserviceability  for  the  opera- 


tion of  modem  aircraft.  This  would 
constitute  a  serious  deflciency  In  the 

Navy's  readiness  for  either  liinited  or 
nuclear  warfare. 

In  considering  the  carrier  fleet's  readi- 
ness for  action  at  any  given  time,  a 
clear  understanding  also  must  be  grasped 
of  the  magnitude  of  necessary  main- 
tenance and  upkeep  of  these  enormously 
complex  mobile  airbases  and  their  com- 
plement of  planes. 

At  any  given  point  of  time,  two  of  our 
carriers  will  be  laid  up  for  overhaul,  re- 
pair, and  refltting.  This  means  that  the 
remaining  12  attack  carriers  must  be 
deployed  throughout  our  fighting  fieets 
in  areas  of  assignment  best  calculated 
to  maintain  for  the  United  States  her 
traditional  position  of  supremacy  on  the 
seas. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  while  we  are 
strengthening  our  Navy  at  sea  we  must 
enlarge  our  arsenal  of  airborne  weapons 
as  well. 

I  urge  the  full  development  of  the 
B-70  weapon  system  for  the  Air  Force 
and  the  removal  of  its  now  limited  de- 
velopment as  a  prototype. 

I  remind  Senators  of  the  budget  his- 
tor>'  surrounding  the  efforts  of  the  Air 
Force  to  provide  continued  modernization 
of  our  manned  bomber  force  through  the 
development  of  the  mach  3  B-70  bomber. 
T\vo  years  ago,  the  Air  Force's  propKJsed 
program  for  jet  sr>eed  combat  ready  units 
was  reduced  to  conventional  speed  by  a 
50-percent  cut  in  its  proposed  funds. 
Last  year,  those  funds  were  again  more 
than  halved,  and  progress  now  barely 
exceeds  the  sr>eed  of  the  Kittyhawk  de- 
veloped by  the  Wright  brothers.  It  is 
directed  at  one  or  two  prototype,  non- 
combat,  flying  machines. 

In  both  of  the  above  instances,  because 
of  the  pcssibility  of  improving  interna- 
tional relations.  I  was  not  mclined  to 
challenge  those  limitations.  However, 
thanks  to  Khrushchev's  invectives  and 
tirade  last  month  and  the  failure  of  the 
summit,  I  am  now  convinced  that  we 
must  put  this  weapon  system  back  on 
the  fastest  possible  pace.  Thus,  while 
many  look  gloomily  on  the  ruins  of  the 
summit  conference,  I  take  an  opposite 
view.  I  look  upon  that  disaster  as  early 
warning  providing  an  additional  grace 
period  and  a  challenge  to  awaken  from 
an  apathy  which  may  well  cost  us  our 
very  survival. 

That  survival  has  been  assured  for 
these  past  years  primarily  through  the 
dedication  of  the  crews  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  and  the  modernity  of  its 
equipment.  Continued  modernization  of 
that  manned  force  is  required  to  main- 
tain our  national  security,  and  the  B-70 
is  the  weapon  system  which  best  fulfills 
the  vital  requirement  for  a  manned 
follow-on  aircraft  to  the  B-52.  Missiles 
alone,  fixed  on  concrete  pads  or  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  are  not  enough.  We  must 
have  the  proper  balance  of  marmed  air- 
craft and  missiles. 

We  have  been  told  by  those  responsi- 
ble for  our  survival  that  the  B-47s  and 
B-52s  are  aging  and  more  modern 
bombers  should  be  available  by  the  mid- 
sixties.  This  condition,  coupled  with  an 
ever-increasing  Soviet  aggressive  pos- 
ture, requires  continued  modernization 


of  our  manned  strategic  capability.  The 
B-70  is  the  wecux)n  system  best  suited 
to  fulfill  that  requirement.  Its  early 
attaiiunent  is  well  within  the  state  of 
the  art.  It  will  travel  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  its  very  great  range  at  mach  3, 
which  is  roughly  2,100  miles  an  hour, 
and  at  tremendous  altitudes.  It  tran- 
scoids  the  heat  barrier  and  opens  the 
door  for  fiuther  major  advances  in  aero- 
nautical science.  It  is  designed  to  carry 
a  variable  internal  payload.  which  means 
that  it  can  carry  several  large  nuclear 
bombs  or  a  great  many  very  small  nu- 
clear or  conventional  ones.  It  can  carry 
and  fire  the  long-range  air-to-surface 
ballistic  missile  which  is  now  under  de- 
velopment. Its  maneuverability,  speed, 
and  large  load-carrying  capacity  offer 
great  potential  as  an  antisatellite  weap- 
ons carrier,  an  air  defense  missile  plat- 
form, and  as  a  carrier  for  Army  troops 
and  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  time  in 
our  critical  history  to  reduce  our  own 
security  measures.  The  Soviet  Union 
gave  enough  concrete  evidence  of  its  in- 
tentions last  month  to  make  us  realize 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  arrived  when 
we  can  relax  our  miUtary  might.  Rus- 
sian threats  to  dispatch  rockets  at  bases 
in  Western  Europe,  plus  the  granting  of 
authority  to  fire  those  rockets  to  Soviet 
military  commanders,  should  be  siiffi- 
cient  to  jolt  us  from  any  lingering  com- 
placency and  apathy. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  the  solemn 
duty  and  obligation  to  prepare  this  coun- 
try for  any  military  threats  that  might 
be  directed  against  us.  We  have  had 
enough  experience  in  our  history  to  in- 
dicate that  delays  in  this  area  are  dan- 
gerous. Fortunately  for  us  in  the  past, 
time  and  geography  were  God-given 
gifts.  After  the  initial  warnings  and 
rumblings,  we  had  time  to  meet  in  these 
Halls,  pass  a  draft  act,  hold  a  public  cere- 
mony to  draw  the  first  number  and  then 
give  our  people  at  least  6  months  of 
military  training.  Such  will  not  be  the 
case  in  the  next  encounter.  We  do  not 
even  know  if  this  Hall  will  be  standing 
in  which  to  meet ;  we  do  not  know  if  we 
will  even  be  able  to  gather  a  quorum 
to  pass  a  draft  act  and  we  certainly 
would  not  have  the  luxury  of  pulling 
numbers  from  the  draft  gold  fish  t)owl. 

I  urge  the  restoration  of  the  B-70  pro- 
gram to  its  full  development.  It  is  a 
weapon  of  tremendous  flexibility.  It  can 
operate  completely  independent  of  bases 
outside  of  our  own  country.  It  can  be 
launched  during  periods  of  emergency 
and  be  invulnerable  to  enemy  attack  on 
our  country.  Unlike  a  missile  it  can 
be  headed  toward  the  enemy  but  be  re- 
called at  will.  Unlike  missiles  it  can 
carry  repeated  and  enormous  loads  of 
weapons  of  tremendous  explosive  yield. 
It  can  fly  over  our  allies  during  critical 
times  as  evidence  of  our  capability  and 
determination.  It  will  provide  a  pos- 
sible vehicle  for  future  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  too,  it  will  be  the  forerunner 
of  the  supersonic  commercial  transport 
of  tomorrow,  an  area  in  which  we  must 
maintain  our  lead.  This  must  be  our 
answer  to  Khrushchev — the  answer 
which  our  President  could  not  give  in 
Paris  and  still  maintain  his  dignity  as 
the  President  of  these  United  States. 
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But  It  is  an  answer  our  duty  demands, 
the  American  people  expect,  and  history 
will  not  excuse. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  SenatOT  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  said 
what  I  wished  to  say  merely  to  make 
clear  that  the  reasosi  I  asked  for  a  sep- 
arate vote  was  that  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea  for  the  Senate  to  express  it- 
self individually  on  the  amendments.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  B-70  amendment, 
the  aircraft  carrier  amendment,  and  the 
amendatory  language  concerning  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  that 
expression  from  the  Senator.  He  is  no 
doubt  quite  right.  If  we  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  amendments  and  a  large 
majority  of  Senators  vote  for  both  the 
carrier  and  the  bomber,  it  will  help  us 
in  conference  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
those  two  items,  which  were  not  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill,  but  which 
subsequent  wm-ldwide  developments  have 
indicated  should  be  uzidertaken.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  indicated 
that  these  items  should  be  added  to  our 
capability. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  cost  is  $293 
mlUicm. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  appropriation 
is  for  $293  million? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes,  but  it  will 
not  all  be  spent  because  it  is  a  4 -year 
project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that, 
but  the  bill  provides  $293  million  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  provides  for  the 
fimdlng  of  the  whole  item. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  puzzled,  for 
having  gone  over  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  I  ran  repeatedly  into  this  situ- 
ation: I  will  take  just  a  moment,  with 
the  Senator's  indulgence,  to  refer  to  the 
hearings  and  ask  for  his  clarification  of 
this  situation.  On  page  18  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  said: 

Suppose  your  concluslonB  are  correct,  and 
I  am  not  doubting  them  whatsoever,  the 
Congress  advanced  S35  million  for  lead  items 
tor  the  carrier? 

Secretary  Oatxs.  That  Is  correct. 

Senator  Chavzz.  You  finally  decided  you 
were  going  to  have  a  conventional  carrier. 
Have  you  contracted  for  any  lead  items  for 
even  a  conventional  carrier  out  of  the  935 
million? 

Secretary  Gates.  No,  sir. 

We  have  reserved  that  money  and  applied 
it  to  the  cost  of  the  conventional  carrier 
requested  in  this  budget  and  that,  of  course, 
will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Later  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smtth]  said: 

I  am  not  quite  clear,  Mr.  Secretary,  about 
the  withholding  of  the  $35  million  which 
Congress  appropriated  last  year  for  the  lead 
items  for  a  nuclear  carrier.  What  happens  to 
that  $35  mUlion? 

Secretary  Fsankx.  It  has  been  applied  in 
this  budget  as  a  reduction  against  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  conventional  carrier. 
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fuiKber  reference  makes  the  sit- 
clear  to  my  mind,  at  least. 
Beakley  said: 
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( TnAY^    Admiral,  before  you  pro- 
1  tie  next  item,  936  million  was  ap- 
last  year  for  long  leadtlme  parts 
nucle  \r  carrier. 

BKAKI.ZT.  Tes. 

Chavxz.      Have    you    used    that 

3KAKI.KT.    We  have  not.    It  is  still 

Chavez.    What  you  are  asking  now 
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Beaxiet.  It   will    come    off    the 
of  our  bill;  yes,  sir. 

to  me,  on  the  basis  of  the  col- 
loquy whi^h  I  read,  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  conferees  provided  $35  mil- 
lion for  ail  aircraft  carrier.  It  was  ap- 
parently n  ot  used  for  that  purpose.  The 
money  was  put  in  escrow  and  set  aside. 
If  we  appr(H>riate  another  $293  million, 
we  shall  e  id  with  $35  million  too  much, 
will  we  no  ? 

Mr.  RO]  tERTSON.  Last  year  the  De- 
partment Eisked  for  a  conventional  car- 
rier, and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committer  i  provided  funds  for  a  conven- 
tional car-ier.  In  conference  with  the 
House,  in  whose  bill  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  a  carrier,  the  House  conferees 
said,  "If  w  i  are  to  have  a  carrier,  it  must 
be  a  nuclear  carrier."  Some  conferees 
from  the  Senate  said,  "We  would  favor 
a  nuclear  carrier,  but  the  nuclear  car- 
rier would  cost  too  much." 

So  as  a  compromise,  in  order  to  get 
something  started,  we  receded  on  the  re- 
quest for  a  conventional  carrier.  The 
nuclear  csrrier  would  cost  $190  million 


The  House  yielded  on  the 


point  of  a  ly  carrier,  and  we  inserted  in 
the  bill  $3  i  million  for  leadtlme,  but  the 
Departmei  it  would  not  c(Hnmit  itself  to 
a  nuclear  i  sarrier.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Department  thought  it  would  cost  too 
much.  In  the  second  place,  it  wished  to 
try  out  th€  Enterprise  and  see  how  a  nu- 
clear carrier  performs.  It  wished  to 
know  what  the  economy  of  operation 
would  be  a  id  whether  it  is  really  as  good 
as  it  thoug  it  it  would  be.  It  knows  what 
the  Forres  al  type  of  carrier  will  do. 

So  this  ;  ear  we  asked  for  the  price  of 
a  convent  onal  carrier,  which  the  wit- 
nesses said  was  $293  million.  They  have 
not  spent  the  $35  million,  but  the  fact 
that  they  lave  not  would  not  make  the 
price  of  a  new  carrier  any  less.  They 
simply  did  not  spend  the  $35  million,  and 
they  will  lever  spend  that  money  for 
what  it  wiis  appropriated  for.  All  the 
Departmert  will  spend  for  the  carrier 
is  what  th  ;  carrier  is  estimated  to  cost, 
which  is  $2  93  million,  the  amount  we  put 
in  the  bill.  We  reappropriated  the  $35 
million  into  the  $293  million,  but  that 
action  doej  not  mean  they  now  have  $35 
million  hai  iging  loose  that  they  can  add 
to  the  $293  million. 

Mr.  PRC^XMIRE.  This  point  is  ex- 
actly the  (ne  I  wish  to  nail  down.  It 
seems  on  t  tie  basis  of  the  hearing  that 
the  $35  mllion  that  was  appropriated 
last  year  is  still  held  by  the  Navy  and  can 


be  released  at  any  time,  probably  through 
a  committee,  for  use  in  ccmstructlng  a 
conventional  tsrpe  carrier.  If  we  appro- 
priate an  additional  $293  million,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  add  the  $293  million  to 
the  $35  million,  making  $328  million. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  When  an  appro- 
priation lapses,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  ^^ginia,  the  Navy 
has  no  power  to  obligate  that  $35  million 
after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  was  appropriated.  In  any  event, 
there  is  not  $35  million  available  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $293  million  provided  for  a 
conventional  type  carrier. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wished  to  make 
that  legislature  history,  so  we  can  be 
absolutely  clear  that  if  the  Senate  acts 
favorably  on  the  committee  amendment, 
and  if  the  House  recedes  from  its  posi- 
tion, and  the  bill  passes  and  is  signed  into 
law,  $293  million  will  be  made  available 
for  this  carrier,  and  no  more,  and  the 
$35  million  that  is  held  in  escrow  at  the 
present  time  will  probably  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  or,  at  any  rate,  will  not 
be  added  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  b  absolutely 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  desire  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dlstin- 
giiished  Junior  Senator  from  Virginia. 
This  is  no  time  to  diminish  our  military 
strength.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  distinguished  chxdrman  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
worked  hard  on  the  pending  bill.  We  in 
Alaska  are  particularly  gratified — as  are 
also  those  from  other  States — for  their 
statement  about  liquid  oxygen.  We  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  the  Air 
Force  to  compete  with  private  business 
when  that  business  is  doing  the  Job  ade- 
quately. It  is  a  time  for  the  Air  Force  to 
concentrate  on  its  essential  duty,  that  of 
strengthening  our  defensive  and  offen- 
sive air  weapons. 

We  are  also  grateful  for  the  serving 
of  fresh  whole  grade  A  milk  to  the 
troops  in  Alaska.  Until  this  action  was 
taken  last  year,  the  only  QI's  under  the 
flag  who  were  drinking  reconstituted 
class  C  milk  were  those  in  Alaska. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  defense  pic- 
t\ire  which  still  gives  us  much  concern, 
and  that  is  the  drastic  reduction  of  our 
fighter  Interceptor  strength  In  Alaska. 

This  has  been  done  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  and  I  have  pro- 
tested against  the  removal  of  nearly  half 
of  the  fighter  strength  from  Alaska,  a 
plea  warmly  supported  before  the  sub- 
committee by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  We 
Alaskans  might  possibly  be  charged  with 
a  certain  amoimt  of  localism  or  a  certain 
amoimt  of  partiality.  However,  that  is 
not  the  case.  Our  interest  is  in  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  our  facts  are  em- 
phatically buttressed  by  the  distin- 
guished military  commentator  and  ex- 
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pert  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  whose  judgment  is  entitled 
to  great  respect. 

Yesterday  he  published  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  entitled  "A  Weak 
Line  in  Defenses."  The  subhead  relids: 
"Alaska's  Vulnerability  Now  Pointed  Up 
by  Plan  To  Abandon  Two  Fighter  Squad- 
rons." He  refers  to  the  virtual  defense- 
lessness  of  this  vast  area,  larger  than 
many  of  our  48  States,  which  results  from 
this  action. 

I  will  not  quote  all  of  the  article,  but 
I  will  ask  later  to  have  it  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record.    He  points  out: 

In  considerable  measure,  the  responsibility 
for  Alaska's  weakness  lies  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  defense  policies,  particularly  his 
level  budget  concept,  and  the  increasing 
tendency  of  the  Air  Force  toward  a  •'FortresB 
America"  concept.  The  latter  concept  envi- 
sions the  withdrawal  of  Its  principal  installa- 
tions into  the  continental  48  States. 

This  withdrawal  seems  incredible  at 
this  time.  This  my  colleague  and  I  ex- 
pressed to  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air 
Force,  among  others,  at  the  Pentagon. 
Despite  the  eloquence  of  their  state- 
ments to  us  presenting  their  jxjint  of 
view  I  must  say  that  they  left  us  com- 
pletely unconvinced. 

Mr.  Baldwin  points  out  the  fact  that 
the  449th  Fighter  Interceptor  Squadron, 
which  has  been  operating  25  Northrop 
F-g9  fighters,  all  equipped  with  missiles 
which  are  armed  with  nuclear  warheads, 
is  to  be  inactivated  within  6  weeks. 
Now.  the  point  to  remember,  which  he 
emphasizes,  is  that  this  squadron  is  the 
only  one  north  of  the  Alaska  Range, 
which  means  in  an  area  two-thirds  the 
size  of  Alaska — in  other  words,  an  area 
much  larger  than  Texas — and  the  Amer- 
ican area  nearest  the  Soviet  installa- 
tions. It  has  been  based  on  Ladd  Air 
Force  Base,  near  Fairbanks. 

As  Mr.  Baldwin  correctly  states,  this 
elimination  leaves  Alaska  defended  by 
only  33  F-102  fighter  interceptors  nor- 
mally based  at  Elmendorf  Air  Force 
Base,  near  Anchorage  and  near  the 
southern  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  value  of  these  fighter  interceptor 
squadrons,  as  Mr.  Baldwin  correctly 
points  out,  is  primarily  for  identification 
of  unknown  aircraft.  There  is,  so 
far — as  we  all  know,  and  as  he  points 
out — absolutely  no  substitute  for  this 
visual  identification  of  enemy  aircraft, 
and  as  Mr.  Baldwin  correctly  says: 

There  is  no  other  U.S.  territory  where  it 
is  so  badly  needed  as  Alaska. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  because  of 
the  proximity  of  Soviet  bases  and  the 
overflights  of  many  commercial  lines, 
of  bush  pilots,  and  so  forth,  these  un- 
known planes  are  recorded  on  the 
Alaska  radar  screens  often  after  they 
are  well  within  the  coastline  before  they 
can  be  identified.  If  they  happen  to  be 
Russian — and  Russian  planes  have  flown 
over  Alaska  on  missions  similar  to  that 
of  the  U-2 — they  turn  back  before  the 
interception  is  made. 

Now,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  obviously  correct 
in  his  assertion  that  33  aircraft  cannot 
do  the  job  as  well  as  58.  and  that  of  the 
remaining  33  fighter  interceptors,  which, 
for  the  moment,  at  least,  the  Air  Force 


plans  to  keep  in  Alaska,  perhaps  only 
6  planes  can  be  kept  on  constant  ground 
alert. 

It  is  true  that  the  Air  Force  has  indi- 
cated that  the  squadron  at  Anchorage 
will  rotate  some  of  its  planes  to  the  Fair- 
banks area,  and  that  Alaska  will  be  de- 
fended from  the  continental  United 
States.   But,  as  he  points  out: 

Any  such  arrangements  obviously  reduce 
materially  the  effectiveness  of  the  defense. 

And  that  is  the  heart  and  essence  of 
what  this  expert  has  to  say. 

This  is  not,  therefore,  despite  the  at- 
tempted Air  Force's  justification,  a  stra- 
tegic redeployment  designed  to  produce 
as  good  a  result  in  other  ways.  The  fact 
is  that  it  does  "obviously  reduce  mate- 
rially the  effectiveness  of  the  defense," 
and  that  means  the  d(jf  ense  of  the  entire 
Nation. 

Then,  I  quote  the  following  paragraph 
from  Mr.  Baldwin's  statement: 

The  newest  reduction  in  strength  of  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Alaska  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  a  moderni2mtlon.  The  old 
F-89'B  at  Fairbanks  were  to  be  replaced  by 
modern  F-lOl's. 

However,  the  strict  administration  ceiling 
on  defense  spending  and  the  Air  Force  tend- 
ency to  try  to  concentrate  offense  and  de- 
fense within  the  United  States  led  to  the 
projected  Inactlvatlon." 

In  ether  words,  this  is  a  budgetary 
decision. 

I  shall  not  summarize  the  remainder 
of  the  article,  except  to  quote  its  logical 
and,  if  it  be  not  too  strong  an  adjective, 
damning  conclusion: 

But  the  Air  Force,  in  its  strategic  plans, 
is  committed  to  an  isolationist,  "Fortress 
America"  concept  (technologically  speak- 
ing), and  Alaska,  after  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  Is  the  weakest  command  under  the 
Ufl.  flag. 

The  impending  reduction  in  the  49th 
States  fighter -Interceptor  strength  will 
leave  both  Alaska  and  the  rest  o£  the  States 
weaker,  not  stronger.  And  no  amount  of 
the  "gobbledegook"  and  doubletalk  by 
which  the  cut  was  justified  to  a  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  can  change 
this  fact. 

I  dislike  to  say  this,  but  it  is  tragic  to 
have  a  high  official  in  the  Air  Force  say 
to  one  privately.  "You  hate  to  testify  in 
favor  of  something  that  you  know  is 
wrong."  That  is  one  of  the  most  la- 
mentable decisions  that  has  ever  been 
made,  in  time  of  gravest  peril,  this  tak- 
ing of  the  449th  Squadron  from  Alaska 
and  not  replacing  it  with  better  fighter- 
interceptors  as  it  was  first  intended  to 
do  only  a  few  months  ago. 

I  hope  this  decision  will  be  reversed. 
The  committee  has  not  recommended 
this  in  its  report,  but  I  hope  that  my 
comments  and  those  of  others  will  indi- 
cate that  this  is  a  vital  matter  and 
that  this  is  no  time  to  weaken  our  de- 
fensive and  offensive  strength  in  one  of 
the  most  strategic  parts  of  the  Union. 
After  all,  Alaska  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  Air  Force  seems  now 
to  be  overlooking. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  A  part  of  that 
criticism  does  not  relate  to  this  bill  at 
all. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  would  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  I  know  of  the  discussion  he  has  had 
on  this  subject.  He  had  a  discussion  of 
it  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  with  me.  I  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy for  what  he  has  been  stating. 
There  may  be  some  difference  of  (pinion 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  Air  Force  de- 
fenses in  Alaska. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  the  same  information  that  I  have.  I 
only  hope  that  as  time  goes  on,  with  the 
development  of  the  Minuteman.  the  de- 
velopment of  missiles,  and  also  the  keep- 
ing of  the  bases  in  Alaska,  our  defenses 
in  Alaska  will  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  improved.  I  hope  that  as  time  goes 
on  the  Senator  will  feel  the  same  way 
too,  although  I  know  he  feels  concerned 
about  the  present  situation,  as  I  do. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  want  precisely  what  he  hopes 
for,  the  maintenance  and,  if  possible,  the 
improvement  of  our  defenses  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  No  member  of 
our  committee  is  unmindful  of  the  need 
for  the  adequate  protection  of  Alaska. 
We  have  not  slowed  down  or  eliminated 
in  any  way  our  warning  programs.  Our 
committee  cannot  control  the  dispersal 
of  the  present  intercepter  force  of  the 
Air  Force.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  removal  of  the  squadron,  if  that  is 
what  is  ccnnplained  of. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  This  is  a  matter 
for  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment.  The  distinguished  commen- 
tator of  the  New  York  Times,  Hanson 
Baldwin,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect,  then  moved  from  that  point 
into  another  issue,  and  that  is  tiie  ques- 
tion of  which  is  better;  to  build  a  great 
many  new  F-106  interceptors  or  to  put 
the  money  behind  the  Bomarc?  The  un- 
questioned testimony  before  us  was  that 
it  would  be  more  effective,  cheaper  to 
build,  and  far  cheaper  to  maintain  to 
put  our  money  in  the  Bomarc  rather 
than  to  step  up  and  have  a  great  pro- 
duction of  the  F-106. 

So  from  a  reading  of  that  comment, 
Mr.  Baldwin  evidently  moved  from  the 
first  proposition,  of  taking  a  squadron 
of  interceptors  away  from  Alaska,  over 
which  our  committee  has  no  power  or 
responsibility,  to  the  action  of  our  com- 
mittee in  putting  our  money  on  the  Bo- 
marc and  the  B-70. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken in  assuming  that  Mr.  Baldwin  re- 
fers to  the  building  of  new  F-106s.  He 
merely  urges  that  the  plan  to  substitute 
the  F-lOl's.  which  are  ah'eady  in  exist- 
ence, and  for  which  a  great  number  of 
parts  have  already  been  sent  to  Alaska, 
and  are  now  in  storage  there,  be  not  re- 
versed, which  is  what  the  Air  Force  has 
done. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Again,  that  does 
not  relate  to  the  building  of  them;  it  re- 
lates to  the  poUcy  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree;  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  is  a  proper  forum  for 
the  airing  of  such  views  as  these. 
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Mr.  ROBE31TSON.  Oh,  that  is  some- 
thing else.    The  Senate  Is  such  a  forum. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "A  Weak  Link  in  Defenses,"  writ- 
ten by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  and  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Times  of  June 
15  1960,  together  with  a  telegram  which 
I  sent  to  the  President  and  two  replies 
frc»n  his  administrative  assistant  on 
this  subject,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rxcoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  correspondence  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 
A  WsAX  Link  ik  Dktbnseb — Alaska's  Vul- 

mmAMtLTTT  Now  PoismD  Up  bt  Plan  To 

ABAlVDOIf   Two  PlOHTEE  S«t7AOHONS 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Preflldent  Elsenhower's  overnight  stop  In 
Alaska  focused  attention  on  a  region  that, 
in  the  President's  words,  "constitutes  a 
bridge  to  the  continent  of  Asia  and  all  Its 
people." 

This  traditional  description  of  the  stra- 
tegic ImpKjrtance  of  Alaska  is,  however,  vit- 
iated by  the  military  weaknesses  of  the 
forty-ninth  State.  The  President's  visit  to 
the  Anchorage  area  may,  indeed,  have  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  Alaskans  to  impress 
on  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  virtual  de- 
fenselessness  of  an  area  that  Is  about  one- 
fifth  as  large  as  the  entire  United  States. 

In  considerable  measure,  the  responsibility 
for  Alaska's  weakness  lies  with  the  Presi- 
dent's own  defense  policies,  particularly  his 
level  budget  concept,  and  the  Increasing 
tendency  of  the  Air  Force  toward  a  "Portress 
America"  concept.  The  latter  concept  en- 
visions the  withdrawal  of  its  principal  in- 
stallations into  the  continental  forty-eight 
States. 

WEAKNESS    NTWLT    POINTED    UP 

This  weakness  has  been  reemphaslzed  re- 
cently by  an  issue  that  has  caused  a  storm 
in  Alaska  and  elsewhere — the  elimination 
and  Inactlvatlon  of  one  of  the  two  fighter 
squadrons  that  had  been  assigned  to  the 
forty-ninth  State,  and  the  inactlvatlon  of 
the  71st  Air  Rescue  Squadron. 

The  449th  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron, 
operating  twenty-five  Northrop  P-89  fight- 
ers, eqoiipped  with  missiles  armed  with  nu- 
cleair  warheads,  is  to  be  Inactivated  within 
6  weeks. 

This  squadron,  the  only  one  north  of  the 
Alaska  Range,  was  based  on  Ladd  Air  Force 
Base  near  Fairbanks.  Its  elimination  leaves 
Alaska  defended  by  thirty-three  F-loa 
fighter-interceptors,  normally  based  at 
Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base,  near  Anchorage, 
where  the  President  spent  the  night- 

These  air  defense  forces  are  part  of  the 
10th  Air  Division,  answerable  to  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command,  with  head- 
quarters at  Colorado  Springs. 

In  addition.  Alaska  has  two  Nike-Hercules 
antiaircraft  battalions,  one  near  Fairbanks, 
one  near  Anchorage,  and  two  Army  battle 
groups.  Its  coast  line  is  ringed  with  radar, 
and  the  scopes  dally  record  the  tracks  of 
Soviet  aircraft  rising  from  fields  just  across 
the  Bering  Strait. 

NO  StTBSTrrUTE  FOR  SEEING 

The  value  of  the  fighter-interceptor  squad- 
rons in  Alaska  was  primarily  for  identifica- 
tion of  unknown  aircraft.  There  Is,  so 
far.  absolutely  no  substitute  for  this  visual 
identification  of  enemy  aircraft,  and  there 
is  no  other  U.S.  territory  where  it  is  so  badly 
needed  as  Alaska. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  Soviet  bases, 
and  the  overflights  of  many  commercial 
lines,  "bush  pilots,"  and  so  on — the  un- 
knowns recorded  on  the  Alaskan  radar 
screens  are  often  within  the  coastline  before 
they  can  be  identified. 
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the  strict  administration  celling 
spending  and  the  Air  Force  tend- 
to  concentrate  offense  and  de- 
n  the  United  States  led  to  the 
i4iactIvatlon. 
89 's  had  been  replaced  by  weap- 
or    missiles — with    an    offensive 
this    would    have    made    great 
Not  a  single  fighter  in  Alas- 
range  to  reach  and  return  from 
across  the  Bering  Strait 
Peninsula. 
Frank    A.   Armstrong,    Jr.,   com- 
hief  of  the  Alaska  Command,  has 
for  some  offensive   capability   In 
a  few  intermediate   range  bal- 
or    even    light    bombers,    or 
aircraft  such  as  the  F-101. 
or  Jupiter   missiles  are  already 
in  place  in  England   and  else- 
of  them  emplaced  In  the  unin- 
llds   of  Alaska   could  do   more   to 
the    Soviet    bases    across    Bering 
Kamchatka  and  to  defend  Alas- 
rest  of  the  United  States  than 
ation    of    our    purely    defensive 
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Imi  ending 


Mat  26.  1960. 
Honoriible  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
the  United  States. 
House,  Washington,  DC. 
President:    Together   with    my 
of  the  Alaska  delegation  in 
have   been   greatly   shocked   to 
information  from  the  Air  Force  that 
]  Ighter-Interceptor  Squadron  will 
from  Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  near 
Alaska,  In   August,   thus  leaving 
planes    whatever    north    of    the 
e  In  my  State.    This  announced 
will  reduce  Alaska's  fighter  plane 
25,  leaving  only  33  fighter  alr- 
of  Alaska,  these  being  based  at 
Mr  Force  Base. 


I  call  this  matter  to  your  attention  and 
ask  that  you  intervene  to  keep  our  guard  up 
in  the  part  of  our  Nation  closest  to  our  po- 
tential enemy.  The  decision  respecting  the 
449th  Fighter-Interceptor  Squadron  was  an- 
nounced to  me  May  10.  which  was  before  the 
sudden  worsening  of  relations  between  our 
Nation  and  the  U.S.SH.  as  a  result  of  the 
U-2  Incident  and  the  disgraceful  manner  In 
which  Chairman  Khrushchev  addressed  you 
at  the  summit  conference  at  Paris. 

I  hope  you  agree  with  me  that  this  Is  no 
time  to  reduce  our  Air  Force's  fighting 
strength  In  Alaska.  The  announced  decision 
followed  by  less  than  2  months  notification 
from  the  Air  Force  that  the  449th  Fighter 
Interceptor  Squadron  would  be  strengthened 
by  replacing  lU  F-fi9  aircraft  with  more 
modern  and  effective  F-101  aircraft.  This 
reversal,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis  in  our 
International  relations,  certainly  would  seem 
to  ine  to  merit  your  personal  review. 

If,  after  that  review,  you  find  you  agree 
with  the  announced  policy  of  the  Air  Force 
thut  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  main- 
tain fighting  strength  north  of  the  Alaska 
Range,  I  hope  you  will  ask  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  draft  legislation  which  would 
undo  a  feature  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
which,  you  will  probably  recall,  segregated 
almost  half  of  Alaska  north  and  west  of  a 
so-called  Elsenhower  line,  within  which 
the  President  has  authority  to  create  one  or 
more  national  defense  reservations.  If  we 
are  to  write  off  Alaska  militarily,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  remaining  to 
perpetuate  this  division  of  my  State.  There 
is  a  practical  aspect  of  this  matter,  even  If 
you  or  your  successors  should  not  decide 
to  create  national  defense  reservations  In 
Alaska,  because  the  State  Is  now  prohibited 
by  the  Statehood  Act  from  Including  any 
area  north  of  the  Elsenhower  line  In  its 
selection  of  103  million  acres  of  land  which 
the  Federal  Government  Is  bestowing  on 
Alaska  in  connection  with  statehood. 
Ernest  Cruxnino, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  31,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sxnator  Gruening:  This  will  ac- 
knowledge, for  the  President,  your  May  26 
telegram  respecting  the  449th  Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Squadron  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base  in 
Alaska.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  further  re- 
ply will  be  forthcoming  as  promptly  as 
possible. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  McCabe, 
Adm.ini.'ttrative   Assistant   to   the   Presi- 
dent. 


The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  8,  1980. 
The  Honorable  Ernest  Gruening, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gruening:  With  further 
reference  to  your  May  26  telegram  to  the 
President  concerning  the  449th  Fighter-In- 
terceptor Squadron  at  Ladd  Air  Force  Base 
in  Alaska,  I  wish  to  advise  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  is  cxirrently  reviewing  the  Air 
Force  decision  In  this  matter.  I  will  of 
course  be  in  touch  with  you  again  as  prompt- 
ly as  possible  after  the  completion  of  the  re- 
view. 

Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  A.  McCabe, 
Administrative   Assistant    to   the   Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
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directly  following  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  a 
brief  memorandum  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Maj.  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes, 
Jr.,  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  Op- 
erations. Air  Force,  with  relation  to  re- 
vised plans  for  Air  Force  units  in  Alaska. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  recommended  to  the  Congress 
certain  changes  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  pro- 
grams, Including  items  originally  submitted 
in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1961  budget 
In  the  main,  these  changes  involved  a  re- 
orientation of  previous  plans  related  to  de- 
fense of  the  North  American  Continent 
against  manned  bomber  attack.  Prior  to 
presentation  to  Congress,  the  major  aspects 
of  these  changes  were  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  reassessment 
which  led  to  these  revisions  was  to  realine 
US.  Air  Force  force  structure,  while  time  is 
still  available,  in  order  to  meet  to  the  mf»t 
effective  degree  possible  within  current  and 
expected  resources,  the  estimated  ovfrall 
Soviet  threat  In  the  midsixtles  and  beyond. 

Today,  the  predominant  threat  is  unques- 
tionably from  the  Soviet  strategic  bomber 
force.  The  threat  from  this  force  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  indefinitely  Into  the  future. 
As  time  progresses,  however,  the  threat  of 
the  growing  Soviet  ICBM  force  will  rapidly 
become  our  principal  concern.  U.S.  Air 
Force  analysis  indicated  that  maximum 
achievable  effectiveness  against  the  total 
threat  would  result  from  an  accelerated 
completion  of  a  semiautomatic  defense 
system  against  the  manned  bomber,  sub- 
stantially improved  over  that  existing  to- 
day, coupled  with  further  concentration  on 
timely  deployment  of  systems  designed  to 
counter  the  ballistic  missile  threat. 

Specifically,   the   revisions    Involved: 

(a)  laiminatlon  or  reduction  in  quantity 
of  those  components  of  the  planned  manned 
bomber  defense  system  which  could  not  be- 
come operational  during  the  f>erlod  of  dom- 
inance of  the  manned  bomber  threat.  This 
included  reduction  of  the  Bomarc  program, 
curtailment  of  certain  planned  radar  mod- 
ernizations, and  elimination  of  the  super- 
combat  center  program. 

(b)  Modernization  of  the  Intercept  capa- 
bilities of  existing  Century  series  fighter  in- 
terceptors. 

ic)  Acceleration  of  ballistic  nUssUe  warn- 
ing systems  such   as  BMEWS  and  Midas. 

(d)    Improvement  of  our  deterred  posture. 

The  substantial  reduction  In  the  Bomarc 
program  will  be  offset,  to  a  degree,  bv  the 
fighter-interceptor  modernization.  Nonethe- 
less, the  decrease  In  total  weaponii  available 
resulting  from  this  curtailment  of  the 
Bomarc  program  made  It  necessary  to  reposi- 
tion flghter-lnterceptor  forces  in  consonance 
with  the  Intended  limited  deployment  of 
Bomarc  and  with  other  existing  air  defense 
weapons.  A  twofold  objective  guided  plan- 
ning in  this  repositioning  of  fighters.  The 
first  objective  was  to  insure  maximum  de- 
fense capability  along  the  most  probable 
attack  routes  toward  the  most  Important  na- 
tional strategic  targets;  the  second  was  to 
provide  a  rough  equivalence  In  all  areas  of 
the  United  States  as  regards  the  relationship 
between  weapons  available,  strategic  targets 
to  be  defended,  and  enemy  attack  capabili- 
ties. This  planning  resulted  in  reducing  the 
total  number  of  weapons  previously  located 
in  certain  of  the  States  and  in  other  areas 
of  the  North  American  Continent.  Alaska 
was  among  those  States  In  which  the  pre- 
vlovis  number  of  fighter-interceptors  was  re- 
duced. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Alaska,  lying  close 
to  Soviet   territory,   is  strategically  located 


along  a  major  attack  route  into  the  heart  of 
the  United  States  and,  consequently,  a  large 
air  defense  force  stationed  In  Alaska  would 
be  of  great  value  In  defending  all  other 
States  of  the  Union.  A  detailed  analysis  of 
the  known  and  estimated  Soviet  strategic  air- 
base  structure  and  long-range  Air  Force 
capabilities,  however,  demonstrates  that  the 
full  weight  of  the  Soviet  bomber  force  can  be 
thrown  against  the  remaining  States  with- 
out overflying  Alaska.  Any  air  defense  weap- 
ons placed  in  Alaska  for  this  purpose  alone 
could  thus  be  either  bypassed  or  taken  under 
attack  by  accurate  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  preliminary  to  any  manned  bomber 
overflight.  ^ 

In  consequence,  U.S.  Air  Force  air  defense 
weapons  in  Alaska  are  planned  for  defense 
of  Alaskan  strategic  targets.  The  plans  in- 
clude: 

(a)  Inactlvatlon  of  the  449th  Fighter-In- 
terceptor Squadron,  now  stationed  at  Ladd 
Air  Force  Base,  In  the  Immediate  future. 

(b)  Increasing  the  numbers  of  F-102 
fighter-interceptors  now  stationed  In  Alaska. 

(c)  Improving  the  capability  of  these  In- 
terceptors In  the  near  future  through  provi- 
sion of  the  GAR-11,  a  guided,  nuclear  war- 
headed,  alr-to-alr  missile.  The  Increased 
number  of  F-102's  equipped  with  this  new 
missile  will  provide.  In  the  future,  a  greater 
total  air  defense  capability  In  Alaska  than 
that  which  exists  today.  This  capability  will 
be  equivalent  to  that  which  will  exist  in 
many  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

(d)  Maintaining  continuous  air  defense 
alert  with  these  interceptors  In  several  stra- 
tegic locations  in  Alaska,  including  Fair- 
banks. 

Representations  have  also  been  made  con- 
cerning the  value  of  Alaska  as  a  base  for 
offensive  weap>ons.  Any  analysis  of  the 
utilization  of  Alaska  for  this  purpose  must 
take  Into  account  the  change  which  has  oc- 
curred In  weapon  technology  In  the  past  few 
years.  Not  very  long  ago,  all  of  our  offensive 
weapons  were  severely  range  limited.  To  be 
capable  of  retaliating  effectively  to  any  at- 
tack on  us,  it  was  essential  that  our  bombers 
and  scanty  tanker  forces  be  positioned  as 
far  forward  as  possible.  Today,  the  exten- 
sive range  of  the  B-52,  coupled  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Jet  tanker  In  quantity,  has 
greatly  reduced  the  need  for  forward  basing 
of  the  strategic  bomber  force.  Further,  the 
ICBM  is  even  more  rapidly  changing  the 
strategic  situation.  Range  of  these  new 
weapons  in  excess  of  9,000  miles  has  been 
demonstrated.  Technology  has  thus  made  It 
possible  to  base  strategic  offensive  power 
where  force  survivability  and  economy  can 
be  maximized  while  still  retaining  full  tar- 
get coverage. 

An  example  can  be  cited  from  a  thorough 
study  comparing  IRBM's  based  In  Alaska 
with  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  based  in  the  main- 
land of  the  United  States.  The  study  results 
indicate  that.  In  approximately  the  same 
time  period,  over  four  Mlnuteman  ICBM's 
could  be  deployed  in  areas  of  the  United 
States  other  than  Alaska  for  the  same  cost 
as  one  IRBM  deployed  in  Alaska.  Should  it 
be  desired  to  target  Soviet  bases  near  Alaska, 
It  would  therefore  be  possible,  for  the  same 
dollar  cost,  to  program  either  four  Minute- 
man  missiles  against  each  base  or  one  IRBM. 
The  added  flexibility  which  would  be  avail- 
able because  of  the  range  of  the  Mlnuteman 
makes  the  comparison  even  more  out  of 
balance. 

For  essentially  the  same  reasons  as  ex- 
pressed above,  the  short  range  of  tactical 
fighter  bombers,  such  as  the  F-105,  prevents 
their  optimum  application  in  an  offensive 
role  from  Alaska.  For  the  present,  only  the 
B-47  strategic  bomber,  maintained  in  an 
immediate  alert  status  and  warned  by 
Alaskan  radar  coverage  against  bomber  at- 
tack or  by  BMEWS  against  missile  attack, 
can  adequately  and  economically  carry  out 
ac  offensive  role  from  Alaska. 


In  today's  strategic  situation  as  created  by 
new  weapon  technology,  therefore,  Alaska 
serves  as  a  vitally  Important  base  In  a  de- 
fensive role  for  early  warning  of  manned 
bomber  attack  through  Alaskan  radar  and 
DEW  line  extensions  and  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile attack  through  BMEWS.  Its  importance 
In  an  offensive  role  is  chlefiy  related  to 
forward  basing  capability  for  the  medium 
bomber  force  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  on  his  excellent  state- 
ment in  relation  to  the  carrier  and  also 
the  B-70's.  I  have  a  few  questions  in  my 
mind  on  matters  which  have  not  been 
brought  out. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  brought  out  the  cost 
factor  of  the  carrier.  I  should  like  to 
ask,  What  is  the  amount  of  the  addition- 
al cost  of  the  B-70  program? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    $285  million. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  that  m  addition  to 
the  amount  which  was  already  in  the 
bill  for  the  skeleton  program  ? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
But  the  prototjTJe  airplane  does  not  get 
us  anywhere  at  all,  even  if  we  had  the 
engines  to  operate  it.  So  we  put  in  the 
entire  system — everji^ing  that  goes  with 
the  operation  of  the  B-70.  It  is  a  quite 
expensive  operation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  the  $75 
million  m  the  bill  initially  would  provide 
only  for  the  shell  of  the  aircraft  without 
a  weapons  system  as  such? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  correct. 
But  this  puts  the  weapons  system  into 
the  program.  It  includes  a  plane  that 
can  fly  at  the  rate  of  2,100  miles  an  hour, 
at  an  altitude  of.  say,  70,000  or  more  feet, 
and  having  a  range  of — I  do  not  know 
for  certam,  but  certainly  6,000  miles  or 
more.  Also,  it  can  be  refueled.  It  can 
be  throttled  down  and  refueled  in  the 
air.  There  is  nothing  m  the  world  like 
it.    We  know  how  to  build  it. 

Mr.  CANNON.  WIU  the  $360  million 
which  will  now  be  provided,  if  the 
amendment  shall  be  agreed  to,  provide 
for  the  full  and  complete  development 
of  the  weapons  system,  based  on  the 
present  estimate? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    For  1  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  For  how  many  air- 
craft? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  cannot  say  how 
many  airplanes  this  money  will  provide 
for  a   complete  weapons  system. 

Mr.  CANNON.  So  we  would  have  a 
complete  operational  imit  rather  than 
the  shell  of  an  aircraft  which  would  be 
no  good  to  us  without  a  complete  weap- 
ons system. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Absolutely.  I  can 
say  without  contradiction — and  I  got 
the  information  directly  yesterday — that 
it  is  No.  1  on  the  program  of  the  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  that  point. 
I  l>elieve  the  Senator  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  this  is  the  only  follow-on  air- 
craft which  we  have  to  follow  the  B-52. 
In  other  words,  we  have  no  other  air- 
craft of  that  type  in  the  research  and 
development  program. 
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Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  B-47  is  prac- 
tically obsolete  now.  The  B-52,  by  the 
middle  of  the  1960's,  should  be  phasing 

out. 

This  is  the  airplane  of  the  future,  not 
only  to  protect  the  peace,  not  only  to 
participate  in  any  kind  of  war.  whether 
it  be  a  brushflre  or  an  all-out  war;  but 
it  also  tells  us  how  to  get  mass  trans- 
portation, which  we  do  not  now  have, 
at  three  times  the  speed  of  sound. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of 
manned  aircraft,  which  can  be  recalled 
and  used,  actually  is  jwychological,  in 
that  it  need  not  be  headed  on  its  way 
and  continued  in  that  direction  once  it 
is  placed  in  movement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  If  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  were  here,  he  could 
probably  quote  the  poem  about  how  one 
can  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air  and  get 
it  back;  but  when  the  word  is  spoken,  it 
is  gone. 

When  a  missile  is  cut  loose,  it  is  gone; 
we  cannot  get  it  back.  But  a  B-70  can 
be  started  and  can  also  be  called  back. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  compliment  the  Sen- 
ator.   I  thank  him  for  his  response. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I.  too.  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Virginia  on  his 
interest  in  this  important  matter  and  his 
very  fine  discussion  of  it.  together  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Most  of  the  points  I  had  intended  to 
make  have  already  been  referred  to. 
However,  in  line  with  the  remarks  made 
with  respect  to  the  speed  of  this  airplane. 

1  have  a  map  which  shows  the  distance 
that  that  plane  can  fly  on  1  hour's  range 
at  a  speed  of  approximately  mach  3. 
which  is  a  little  less.  Incidentally,  than 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  re- 
ferred.   However,  in  a  little  more  than 

2  hours,  this  airplane  would  be  over  For- 
mosa from  a  standing  start  from  a  base 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  ENGLE.  In  other  words,  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  could  initiate  sm  air- 
borne invasion  of  Formosa.  This  air- 
plane, from  a  standing  start,  would  be 
there  to  catch  the  Commtmists  in  mid- 
channel,  from  a  standing  start  at  an  air- 
base  in  America. 

The  map  shows  that  the  airplane  could 
fly  clear  to  the  end  of  South  America  in 
less  than  3  hours.  It  could  fly  clear 
into  the  heart  of  Russia  in  less  than  3 
hours.  It  could  fly  clear  into  the  heart  of 
the  Soviet  Union  from  the  east  coast  in 
less  than  3  hours. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  chart. 
I  shall  make  it  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  information.  For 
instance,  it  could  be  in  the  Philippines 
in  4  hours  from  a  standing  start  from  a 
base  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  all  the  way 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  correct.  It  would 
be  absurd  if  we  failed  to  develop  this 
phenomenal  weapons  system. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  All  the  informa- 
tion before  our  committee  was  that  it  Is 
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wonderful  airplane  that  human 
y  ever  designed.    We  should  not 
day  to  get  it  started. 
^OLE.    I  am  delighted  to  learn 
Senate  committee  saw  fit  to  re- 
item.    I  compliment  the  com- 
or  doing  so.    This  is  the  airplane 
uture. 
\tent  through  the  sound  barrier, 
thing  we  had  to  get  through 
heat  barrier.   This  airplane  takes 
the    heat    barrier.      Once 
the   heat  barrier,   we   can  go 
an  hour,  3,000  miles  an  hour. 
4,000  miles  an  hour.    We  do  not 

any  limitations. 

'resident,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 

which  have  been  made  in  this 

have  mainly  covered  matters 

proposed  to  si>eak  about  inde- 

ly  a  little  later,  with  the  permis- 

the  distinguished  Senator  from 

I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous 

to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 

my  statement  on  this  subject 
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I  shoiild  like  to  commend  the  Committee 
Appropriations    for    the    wisdom    of    Ita 
to  recommend  we  provide  $380  mil- 
the  continued  development  of  the 
Ix^ber  aa  a  weapons  system — an  In- 
$290  million  over  funds  provided  by 
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being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
as  follows : 


to  urge  the  Senate  to  vote  its  ap- 
>f  these  funds  for  developing  the 
weEipons  system.  Kqually  as  important, 
Jie  Senate  conferees  will  stand  Arm 
retention  of  these  funds  when  they 
ttieir  counterparts  from  the  Houae  in 
confereiice  to  iron  out  differences  between 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 
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I  ince  the  administration  announced 

while  Ck>ngre8s  was  In  adjoum- 

winter,  virtually  to  eliminate  the 

fi  weApons  system.  I  hav«  been  point - 

the  folly  of  this  decision,  and  urging 

reversied. 

spoken  on  this  subject  repeatedly 

loor  of  the  Senate.    I  have  told  the 

California  about  it,  in  i>erBon,  on 

on  television,  through  the  news- 

I  have  testified  before  the  subcom- 

the  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

effort.  I  have   bad  the  support  of 

my  dtstlngulshed  colleagues  in  this 

both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  am 

for  it. 

ipeech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 

11,  I  pointed  out  that  what   the 

isitration  proposed  was  that  we  build 

;wo  "bare  bone"  vehicles,  and  abso- 

lo    matched    subsystems    involving 

:iavlgation    and    bombing,    air    date, 

countermeasures.     mission     and 

c4>ntroI,  and  power  pods. 

words,  they  proposed  that  we  fit 

airplane  capable  of  speeds  of  from 

3,000    miles    an    hour    with    gear 

for  one-third  Its  speed,  and  cancel 

of  gear  designed  to  match  Its 

At    the    very    least,    this   procedure 

us  years  of  Invaluable  time  in  the 

of    this    invaluable    weapons 
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out  in  that  speech,  and  In  the 

I  peech  of  May  13  that  the  reason  be- 

guttlng  of  the  B-70  had  nothing 

the  merits  of  the  airplane,  but 

to  do  with  the  obsession  of 

to  go  out  of  office  with  a 

budget. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  recognized  the  fact  that 
however  desirable  a  balanced  budget  is,  and 
however  necessary  it  is  to  keep  military 
appropriations  at  the  lowest  level  consistent 
with  national  security,  there  are  yet  some 
programs  which  we  cut  only  to  our  own 
great  peril  •  •  •  and  that  the  B-70  is  one 
of  these. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  slgniflcant 
things  which  I  have  noted  about  all  the 
testimony  and  discussion  about  the  B-70 
which  has  ensued  during  the  last  6  months 
Is  unanimous  agreement  of  professional  Air 
Force  men  on  the  need  for  the  B-70  Inter- 
continental bomber. 

Let  me  sum  up  very  briefly  these  unani- 
mously agreed  to  arguments  in  favor  of  our 
going  forward  with  development  of  the  B-70 
as  a  weapons  system : 

1 .  The  B-70  manned  bomber  possesses  cer- 
tain Inherent  advantages  over  a  missile.  It 
is  recallable.  It  is  reusable.  It  can  change 
targets  in  flight.  It  can  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  missions.  Including  reconnaissance,  and 
low-level  attack.  It  can  be  adapted  to  use  a 
variety  of  weap>ons. 

2.  The  unique  characteristics  of  the  B-70 
Including  mach  3  speed  at  70,000  to  80,000 
feet,  quick  reaction  to  warning,  and  the 
most  advanced  reconnaissance  systems  the 
technology  can  provide,  overstrain  the  de- 
fense system  state  of  the  art.  It  is  both 
technically  and  economically  feasible  for  our 
enemies  to  oppose  lesser  performance  ve- 
hicles, but  not  the  B-70. 

3.  The  B-70  possesses  phenomenal  capa- 
bility In  the  field  of  limited  war.  As  an 
example,  a  squadron  of  B-70'8  could  leave 
San  Francisco  after  word  wais  received  that 
a  waterbome  invasion  force  had  left  main- 
land China  bound  for  Formosa  and  overtake 
that  force  long  before  It  reached  Its  destina- 
tion. The  B-70  Is  the  Ideal  global  police 
cruiser. 

4.  The  B-70  is  not  merely  a  drawing  board 
dream,  dependent  upon  the  planning  of 
events,  or  Inventions,  or  scheduling  of 
"breakthroughs"  for  success.  Design  has 
progressed  to  a  point  where  fabrication  of 
components  of  an  aircraft  has  begun.  The 
Air  Force  plans  to  bring  the  B-70  into  opera- 
tion during  the  mld-sixtles  when  our  aging 
B-^7's  and  earlier  B-52's  will  be  phased  out 
of  Air  Force  InventtM^es. 

5.  The  B-70  represents  a  major  aeronaut- 
ical breakthrough  since  it  transcends  the 
heat  barrier  and  opens  the  d'^'^r  to  even 
faster  speeds  and  further  major  aeronautical 
advances.  Its  development  provides  the 
basic  engineering  to  the  development  of 
m.ach  3  and  higher  speed  civilian  transports. 

The  9360  million  appropriation  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Appropratlons 
represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  this  bill.  But  that  fraction  of  I 
percent  of  this  appropriation  can  mean  the 
difference  between  our  maintaining — and  o\ir 
losing — our  leadership  in  the  field  of  aero- 
nautical science. 

As  General  White  has  well  said :  "We  must 
strive  to  conquer  any  so-called  barriers  to 
further  progress  In  manned  flight — not  be- 
cause it  is  a  challenge,  but  primarily  to  de- 
velop the  answer  to  the  threat  of  exploitation 
of  the  same  advancing  technology — militarily 
or  conmierclally — by  others." 

Again  I  urge  the  Senate  to  Include  this 
$360  million  In  this  appropriation,  as  rec- 
ommended to  It  by  Its  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Again  I  urge  the  Senate  conferees  to  stand 
Arm  on  this  point  In  conference  with 
Representatives  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  again 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez], 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Appropriations,  for  taking  this 
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action,  and  to  compliment  the  great 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  J 
lor  the  fine  speech  he  has  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  tho  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  objected  to  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  limit  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
The  majority  leader  has  asked  for  a 
limitation  of  debate  of  3  hours  on  the  bill 
and  40  minutes  on  any  amendment.  He 
has  come  forth  with  another  proposal 
al.so  to  limit  debate. 

I  appreciate  his  position.  I  deeply 
.■sympathize  with  the  diflQcult  problem  of 
actin.a;  on  the  tremendou.sly  imporiant 
l(.':4i.slo.tion  which  is  before  u.s  rnd  hnving 
it  considered  by  tiie  Senate  before  it  is 
t.mc  to  adjourn  for  the  convciition.s. 

At  the  same  time.  I  .simply  fee]  that  a 
b.ll  of  this  importance,  which  piovide.s 
for  the  appropriation  of  40  thousand 
million  dollars — $40  billion— having  this 
enormous  amount  of  money  at  stake  and 
under  consideration,  and  with  the  No.  1 
issue,  which  perhap.s  has  divided  the  par- 
tie.s.  being  in  ref-'ard  to  the  strength  of 
our  military  forces,  particularly  at  this 
time  of  preat  world  crisis,  for  the  Senate, 
the  Rreatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world,  to  limit  it.self  In  debate,  so  this 
measure  could  be  handled  in  the  course 
of  an  afternoon  or  3  or  4  hours,  would 
not.  in  my  opinion,  be  proper,  because  I 
do  not  know  enough  now  to  be  able  to 
cast  my  vote  on  a  number  of  issues  in  this 
S40  billion  bill.  Perhaps  later  I  shall  be 
able  to  agree  to  the  request  for  such  an 
order,  but  I  cannot  do  so  at  this  time.  I 
regret  that,  for  I  do  not  like  to  inconven- 
ience Senators.  But  I  feel  vei-y  deeply 
that  all  Senators  have  this  responsibility. 
and  I  believe  that  is  especially  true  of 
those  of  us  who  are  not  on  the  committee. 
Certainly  we  should  obtain  some  an.swers 
before  we  proceed  to  vote  on  some  of 
the.se   veiT  costly  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  presentation  which  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in 
regard  to  the  B-70  bombers.  Prom  all 
I  have  heard  and  read.  I  believe  his  pro- 
posal is  very  sensible,  and  I  believe  it 
will  greatly  increase  and  improve  our 
Nation's  strength. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  we  mu.st  be 
discriminatory.  It  is  pos.«ible  that  the 
armed  services  will  request  too  much  in 
some  arefis;  and  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Navy  is  requesting  too  much 
when  it  asks  for  another  aircraft  car- 
rier in  this  day  and  age.  The  House 
deleted  that  item,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  consideration.  I  have  heard 
from  many  Senators  that  this  is  the 
weakest  request  the  Armed  Forces  are 
making.  The  proposed  aircraft  carrier 
would  not  be  dehvered  for  4  or  5  years. 
We  know  that  an  aircraft  carrier  travels 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  at  a  constant 
altitude — that  is  sea  level  at  about  35 
knots,  and  is  of  enormous  size  as  a  target, 
as  compared  to  an  airplane,  a  submarine, 
or  a  missile.  In  that  connection,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  to  the  shooting  down 
of  missiles  by  the  use  of  antimissile  mis- 
siles. Obviously,  in  this  atomic  age  an 
enemy  would  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  destroying  an  aircraft  carrier,  which 
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operates  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  would  be  as  long  as  three  football 
fields  end  to  end,  and  w^ould  travel  at 
relatively  slow  speed,  a  wide  open  sitting 
duck;  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  an  enemy  to  destroy  such  a 
carrier  4  years  from  now  in  1964. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  reasonableness 
to  the  point  that  aircraft  carriers  are 
mobile  and  are  useful  in  brushflre  wars 
under  certain  Umited  circumstances. 

But  to  appropriate  $293  million  for 
one  ship  which  could  be  destroyed  by  one 
l^omlx  and  would  be  a  sitting  duck,  makes 
no  sense  to  me. 

I  realize  that  utility  in  connection  with 
nuclear  war  is  only  one  part  of  the  use- 
fulness of  an  aircraft  carrier;  and 
evt  ryoiie  who  Is  informed  on  the  subject, 
to  v.hom  I  have  talked,  states  that  nu- 
clear war  is  the  least  important  use  of  an 
aucraft  carrier.  They  say  the  greatest 
u.sefulness  of  an  aircraft  caiTier  is  in 
connection  with  situations  such  as  that 
which  has  occurred  in  Lebanon  or  in 
the  Formosa  Straits. 

But  the  proposed  new  carrier  would 
not  be  an  additional  one;  instead,  it 
v.ould  be  a  replacement  for  an  Essex 
clasi>  carrier,  with  a  Forrestal  class  car- 
rier. In  other  words,  it  would  replace 
a  carrier  which  was  built  near  the  end 
of  World  War  11:  but  that  replacement 
would  not  be  made  until  4  or  5  years 
from  now. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  jneld? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gef.  in  the  chair  i .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  testimony  on 
that  point  was  correct. 

But  it  was  testified  that  planes  are 
being  wrecked  and  valuable  personnel 
are  being  killed  by  trying  to  handle 
modern  planes  on  aircraft  carriers  which 
have  small  decks — for  instance,  carriers 
such  as  those  of  the  Essex  class — and 
that,  therefore,  we  shall  spend  our  money 
to  better  advantage  and  shall  have  more 
efficient  operations  if  we  provide  for  the 
con.struction  of  another  caiTier  of  the 
Forrestal  type. 

As  to  adding  an  item  of  $293  million 
to  the  bill,  let  me  remind  my  colleague 
that  we  aie  proceeding  on  the  basis  of 
a  somewhat  different  concept,  in  regard 
to  how  to  use  our  funds  in  order  to  do 
the  most  good.  The  House  took  the 
position  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  submarines  and  for  means  to  oppose 
submarine  attacks,  and  included  for  that 
purpose  an  additional  amount  of  $221 
million,  but  the  House  deleted  the  item 
of  $293  million  for  the  aircraft  carrier. 

When  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate 
committee,  the  testimony  before  it  was 
that  we  had  better  eliminate  all  that  the 
House  had  done  in  regard  to  submarines, 
rather  than  fail  to  restore  the  item  for 
the  aircraft  carrier.  But  we  did  not  do 
just  that;  instead,  we  restored  the  item 
of  $293  million  for  the  aircraft  carrier, 
but  we  also  added  an  item  of  $99  miUion 
for  the  stepped-up  submarine  program. 
That  help^  increase  the  total  called  for 
by  the  Senate  committee  version  of  the 
bill,  as  compared  with  the  total  called 


for  by  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House, 
by  approximately  $400  million. 

However,  in  places  such  as  Lebanon, 
the  carriers  can  be  of  the  greatest 
service. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  spoke,  in  making 
his  first  point,  about  safety;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  strongest  p>oint  or  argu- 
ment to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
new  aircraft  carrier.  I  concede  that  a 
new  carrier  will  be  safer. 

However,  Admii-al  Beakley  stated,  in 
the  course  of  his  appearance  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  when 
he  was  referring  to  safety : 

This  requires  the  commander  to  judge 
whrit  he  pvishes  these  carriers  into  and  how 
he  operates  them  and  the  type  of  f.lrplane 
you  put  aboard  each  one. 

On  page  690  of  the  Senate  committee 
hearings,  in  connection  with  the  report 
made  by  the  NavT  in  regard  to  the  acci- 
dent rate.  I  notice  the  following: 

7.  The  overall  carrier  accident  rite  has 
been  reduced  from  14.4  per  10.000  hours  in 
fiscal  year  1957  (first  year  for  which  records 
are  available)  to  J».7  In  fiscal  year  1959,  and 
6  2  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1950. 

It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  basis  of  that 
evidence,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
has  not  been  any  tremendous  addition  of 
Forresfai-class  carriers  and  retirement 
of  Essex-class  carriers  from  the  attack- 
carrier  fleet,  it  is  obvious  that  safety 
measures  have  been  installed  and  more 
caieful  and  more  effective  methods  of 
operating  carriers  have  been  adopted, 
and  have  resulted  in  that  reduction;  and 
the  safety  record  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  improved,  and  no  longer  seems 
to  constitute  a  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  brought  into  the  service  five  of  the 
new.  modem  carriers;  and  they  have 
constituted  a  big  factor  in  regard  to  in- 
creased safety. 

Furthermore,  the  admiral  said  they 
could  use  only  the  smaller,  older  type 
planes  on  the  small  decks  of  the  Essex- 
class  carriers.  Jet  planes  cannot  be 
used  on  those  caiTiers.  The  jet  planes 
take  off  and  land  at  very  rapid  rates  of 
speed.  But  the  testimony  before  us  was 
that  the  Navy  is  not  discarding  the 
Essex  class  carriers;  they  will  be  good 
for  piston-engine  planes,  in  antisubma- 
rine warfare,  but  not  for  the  use  of 
jet  planes  for  attack  purposes.  We  need 
large  decked  carriers  for  those  pui-poses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Yes. 

My  point  was  that  it  seems  that  the 
safety  situation  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  the  last  few  years,  and  no 
longer  amounts  to  as  important  a  point 
as  it  did  before. 

Furthermore,  it  is  exactly  in  situations 
such  as  that  in  Lebanon  that  the  air- 
craft carrier  can  be  useful,  because  it 
provides  a  base  for  the  carrier-type 
planes  and  for  our  marines  and  also 
makes  a  favorable  impression,  as  regards 
power  and  prestige,  on  the  smaller 
countries. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that,  for  such  pur- 
poses, it  would  make  very  httle  difference 
whether  an  Essex  class  carrier  or  a 
Forrestal  class  carrier  were  used.  It  is 
true  that  this  now  would  be  larger  and 
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could  handle  a  larger  number  of  planes. 
But  in  terms  of  the  mission  to  be  per- 
formed— in  other  words,  to  do  a  satis- 
factory job  in  connection  with  a  brush- 
fire,  limited  war — it  would  seem,  on  the 
basis  of  every  argument  I  have  heard, 
that  the  Essex  class  carrier  could  do  as 
well. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PROX^nRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

I  think  the  point  is  that  there  are  now 
seven  Essex  class  carriers  in  the  fleet, 
and  almost  all  of  them  are  coming  to 
their  full  age.  which  is  20  years. 

The  Navy  has  14  operating  aircraft 
carriers,  today.  Seven  are  of  the  Essex 
class,  three  are  of  the  Midway  class,  and 
four  are  of  the  Forrestal  class. 

Since  1957,  the  Kittyhatvk  has  been 
authorized,  and  it  will  join  the  fleet,  for 
a  shakedown,  in  April  1961.  The  Kitty- 
hawk  is  of  the  Forrestal  class. 

The  Constellation,  also  of  the  For- 
restal class,  authorized  in  1957,  will  join 
in  late  1961. 

The  Enterprise,  which  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  and  is  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier, 
will  join  the  fleet  in  1962. 

Consequently,  the  Navy's  aircraft  car- 
rier inventory  in  1962  will  be  one  Enter- 
prise, six  of  the  Forrestal  class,  three 
of  the  Midway  class,  and  four  of  the 
Essex  class. 

In  other  words,  three  of  the  Essex  class 
will  have  been  retired  for  obsolescence. 
If  we  do  not  appropriate  for  this  new 
carrier  this  year,  which  will  come  into 
the  fleet  in  1963  or  1964.  oui-  cairier  fleet 
may  be  down  below  the  possible  safe 
limit. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  eight 
carriers  in  the  Paciflc  Fleet,  six  carriers 
in  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  Of  this  total  of 
14  carriers,  2  are  constantly  being  re- 
paired and  maintained  for  overhaul. 

The  Navy  maintains — and  I  believe  it 
is  correct — it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  our  caiTier 
fleet,  to  build  a  new  carrier  this  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  at  that 
point  that  I  went  over  every  line  of  tes- 
timony I  could  find  in  the  hearings.  At 
no  point  did  I  find  the  Navy  document- 
ing the  assertion  that  at  the  end  of  20 
years  they  have  to  sink  a  carrier,  or  have 
to  take  it  out  and  dispose  of  it  in  some 
way.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  matter  of 
its  relative  purpose  and  mission.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Navy  can  say  that  the  car- 
riers have  a  life  of  approximately  20 
years,  but  it  is  like  the  use  of  an  auto- 
mobile— it  depends  on  how  one  drives  it. 
Some  people  can  wear  out  a  car  in  2  or 
3  years.  On  occasion  one  finds  a  person 
driving  a  car  which  was  built  50  years 
ago. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Not  only  air- 
craft carriers,  but  other  Navy  ships  are 
Riven  a  life,  ordinarily,  of  20  years.  The 
Navy  can  modernize  them,  and  it  may 
take  substantially  less  money  than  build- 
ing a  new  ship.  However,  after  a  period, 
it  does  not  pay  to  modernize  them.  The 
Navy  can  maintain  them  for  approxi- 
mately 20  years,  but  if  it  is  to  try  to 
modernize  a  ship,  it  has  to  do  it  fairly 
early  in  the  game.    Othei*wise,  it  is  more 
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prucent  to  build  a  new  ship,  because  of 
modern  inventions.  It  is  easier  to  put 
them  in,  and  maintenance  is  less  expen- 
sive. 

Wien  I  said  that  an  aircraft  carrier 

i,  life  of  20  years,  I  meant  that  the 

ge  warship  has  a  life  of  20  years. 

Aftek-   10  years,  the  Navy  hesitates   to 

modernize  them  because  of  the  expense 

ved,  although  it  is  doing  so. 

PROXMIRE.     I  thank  the  Sena- 
rom  Massachusetts. 
.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  rela- 
priority  and  where  we  are  to  spend 
.    I  appreciate  that  one  can  make 
that  we  will  have  some  benefit 
a  new  carrier,  but  in  this  nuclear 
when  we  have  been  talkint?  about 
3-70.  which  flies  at  2,000  miles  an 
and  at  an  enormous  altitude,  and 
would  be  tremendously   difficult 
t  and  knock  down,  when  we  have  a 
missftle  which  we  have  been  able  to  fire 
miles,  when  we  have  a  submarine 
can  stay  submerged  and  be  ex- 
en^ely  hard  to  find  and  hit.  that  in  this 
of  world  the  flattop  carrier  that  will 
opeiiate  roughly  the  same  as  it  did  20 
ago  is  "over  the  hill,"  so  far  as  use 
concerned.    For  brushflre  war  use.  it 
d  seem  to  me.  on  the  basis  of  all  the 
te.stijmony  that  has  been  put  before  the 
an  old  carrier  of  the  Essex 
is  virtually  as  aseful  as  a  new  car- 
would  be. 
order  to  put  this  matter  in  per- 
ive.   Mr.  President,  it  is  necessai-y 
compare  the  expenditure  of  $293  mil- 
— which  may  not  seem  like  much  in 
billion  bill — with  some  of  the  alter- 
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T  lis  year  we  passed  a  depressed  areas 

which  was  of  immense  importance  to 

of  us  and  to  many  sections  of  the 

y  where  people  have  been  out  of 

for  a  long,  long  lime.     It  was  a 

of  point  4  program  for  America. 

discussed  widely  in  the  press,  and 

vetoed  largely  because  of  its  cost. 

it  cost  less  than  this  one  single  ship. 

is  of  limited  advantage,  in  my 


was 


hich 
opir  ion. 

Ir  medical  research  this  year  we  will 
app-opriate  $62  million  for  heart  re- 
seaich.  The  $62  million  constitutes  about 
one  fifth  of  the  amount  we  would  pay 
for  his  one  ship. 

T  lis  Federal  Government  will  spend 
$91  nillion  for  cancer  research,  less  than 
one  third  of  the  amount  for  the  one  air- 
cralt  carrier. 

S  xty-eight  million  dollars  for  people 
wh(  suffer  from  the  No.  1  health 
problem,  mental  illness,  less  than  one- 
qua  'ter  of  what  we  are  appropriating  for 
this  one  single  ship. 

T  lere  has  been  discussion  on  the  floor 
abo  it  safety.  The  most  important  argu- 
mer  t  one  can  make  for  the  Forrestal  type 
of  c  arrier  is  that  it  may  save  lives.  The 
am<  unt  we  provide  for  medical  research 
can  save  lives,  too.  The  fact  is  that  over 
2  million  lives  have  been  saved  since 
194',  directly  and  provably  as  a  result 
of  medical  research,  which  has  been  ac- 
complished in  substantial  part  by  Gov- 
ern] nent  assistance. 

Tie  fact  is  that  in  1959  the  Govern- 
mer  t  spent  $192  million  for  hospital  con- 
struction  in  every  State  of  the  Union — 


only  a  little  more  than  lialf  the  cost  for 
one  aircraft  carrier. 

Let  me  refer  to  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. The  House-passed  bill  would  have 
cost  about  the  same  for  1  year  a-s  the 
total  cost  of  this  vital  service. 

Of  course,  there  are  many,  many  othrr 
ba.ses  of  comparisons  I  could  make,  but 
if  economy  means  anything,  if  alterna- 
tive priorities  mean  anything,  either 
within  the  Defense  E.stablishment  or  the 
Government  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  me 
ndiculou.s  for  us  to  go  foi"ward  and  ap- 
propiiate  $293  million. 

I  understand  a  di.stinuuished  Membrr 
of  the  House  lias  said  that  America  to- 
day leads  the  world  in  bows  and  arrow  .s. 
slingshots,  and  aircraft  earners. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  in  compe- 
tition with  the  Soviet  Union  in  aircraft 
carriers.  They  do  not  have  any.  Rod 
China  does  not  have  any.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  comparative  obsolescence,  be- 
cau.se  we  are  the  only  substantial  power 
that  has  aircraft  carriers.  The  only 
other  ones  would  be  our  allies.  So  the 
argument  for  appropriating  $293  million 
for  one  noncompetitive  ship  seems  to  me 
vt  ly  limited. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with 
yreai  interest  to  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  which  has  im- 
pre.s.sed  me  a  good  bit.  Obviously,  the 
mind  of  this  administration  is  turned 
away  from  remedying  domestic  obso- 
lescence in  our  economy.  My  friend 
from  Wisconsin  has  given  some  very  per- 
tinent examples  of  that  in  the  last  min- 
ute or  two. 

I  know  he  has  made  a  veiT  careful 
study  of  the  hearings.  I  am  not  too 
clear  as  to  whether  he  believes  that  this 
new  aircraft  carrier  is  obsolete  for  most 
purposes  of  modern  war.  Is  that  tlie 
case? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  say  that  the 
aircraft  can-ier  is  not  useful  for  all-out 
nuclear  war,  and  its  u.sefulness  in  brush- 
fire  wars  does  not  appreciably  exceed 
that  of  the  aircraft  carrier  it  would  re- 
place. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  we  have  an 
adequate  number  of  carriers  in  the  fleet 
or  building  to  handle  our  brush-fire  war 
requirements,  so  far  as  anybody  can  look 
ahead? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  certainly 
my  conclusion.  That  was  the  precise 
reason  why  the  House  rejected  the  re- 
quest for  the  aircraft  carrier,  after  mo.^i 
careful  and  thoughtful  scrutiny. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  my  friend  of  the  view 
that  there  are  a  number  of  higher  pri- 
orities in  the  field  of  national  secuiity 
and  national  defense  than  the  priority 
for  the  new  aircraft  carrier? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  are,  indeed. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  .short  time  ago  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pointed  out  that  the  Senate  committee 
reduced  the  House  request  for  the  air- 
lift from  $250  million  to  $200  million. 
It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  fight 
brushflre  wars,  the  effective  way  to  fight 
them  is  with  the  airlift.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  any  kind  of  airlift  which  means 
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anything,  we  ought  to  do  our  very  best 
to  go  along  with  the  Army's  request. 

At  about  the  same  time,  there  was 
.some  discussion  as  to  whether  we  have 
provided  adequately  for  modernizing  the 
Army.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  best  sta- 
tistics which  I  can  obtain,  it  seems  that 
we  have  gone  far  less  than  halfway' 
toward  meeting  the  Army's  request  for 
modernization,  although  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  made  an  excel- 
h  nt  ca.se  for  the  progress  we  are  makinti 
with  respect  to  Army  modernization. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  aware 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Jackson]  has  an  amendment 
which  would  substantially  increase  the 
appropriation  for  modernization  of  the 
.*.:my.  is  he  not? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  the  Senator  of  the 
view  that  we  are  in  need  of  more  airlift 
than  will  be  provided  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Docs  the  Senator  think 
we  have  been  deficient  in  terms  of  ade- 
quate defense  apainst  submarine  war- 
fare^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal naval  weapon  which  oui  most  likely 
opponent  has. 

Mr.  CLARK  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Ru.-'sia  has  at  least  400  modern. 
well  equipped  submarines  capable  of 
offensive  action  not  only  again.st  our 
shipping  but  also  again.'=t  our  shores, 
to  a  substantial  extent:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  h  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  has  bfcn  a  good 
deal  of  talk,  ha.s  there  not.  about  the 
.so-called  mi.ssile  gap  which  will  exi.-ft 
in  the  early  1960's.  and  many  .=^tatrments 
have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  will  be  deficient  in  mis- 
siles in  comparison  with  Russia? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
is  saying  is  very  .'-ensible.  because  the 
Senator  is  talking  about  the  we-tpons  of 
the  present  and  the  weapons  of  the 
future.  The  submarine.s — particularly 
the  nuclear-powered  submarinf.s — and 
the  mi.ssiles  are  the  weapon.?  of  the  next 
war.  In  the  event  the  next  war  has 
to  be  fought,  these  are  the  weapons 
with  which  it  will  be  frviglit.  unfortu- 
nately and  vei"y  sadly. 

The  aircraft  carrier  is  a  weapon  with 
which  the  last  war  was  fought.  Many 
people  thought  that  by  the  end  of  the 
last  war  the  aircraft  carrier  was  i':^ach- 
ing  a  state  of  ob.solescence. 

I  am  sure  the  Navy  could  make  an 
excellent  case  for  the  battleship.  The 
battleship  is  the  most  powerful  naval 
vessel  ever  devised.  It  has  an  enormous 
fire  power.  However,  the  battleship  has 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  weakness,  only 
to  a  greater  degree,  that  the  aircraft 
carrier  has. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  talking 
about  modern  weapons,  to  be  used  to 
give  us  the  greatest  pyossible  strength  in 
the  future.  The  aircraft  carrier  will  not 
be  available  probably  until  1964,  and 
perhaps  later,  upon  the  basis  of  past 
experience.  By  that  time,  of  course, 
there  will  be  missile  and  submarines  and 


weapons  of  the  future,  such  as  the  B-70 
bomber,  and  these  will  be  the  dominant 
weapMjns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  to  mention  the 
Polaris. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Not  to  mention  the 
Polaris  and  the  kinds  of  modernized 
weapons  with  which  we  are  equipping 
the  Army. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  I  have  fre- 
quently been  as.sailed  by  our  critics  as 
being  "wild-eyed  sp>enders."  I  am  one 
who  is  not  reluctant  to  vote  to  provide 
every  cent  of  money  needed  for  our 
national  security.  I  expect  to  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  and 
of  other  Senators  to  provide  more  money 
in  these  categories  where  our  lack  is  so 
obvious.  Hence  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  his 
move  to  strike  the  money  for  the  air- 
craft carrier,  because  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  there  are  other  and  greater 
needs  for  which  this  money  should  be 
silent. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
at<3r  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentaiT  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  understanding  that  there  are  three 
committee  amendments  to  be  voted  upon 
before  any  other  amendments  can  be 
offered  ?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  committee  amendment  on  page 
6  of  the  bill  be  a:^reed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  On  page  6,  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "Code."  it  is  pro- 
E>osed  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Proinded 
further.  That  the  Army  National  Guard 
shall  be  maintained  at  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961:  Provided  further.  That 
$31,700,000  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
appropriation  .shall  be  available  only  to 
meet  the  increased  expenses  necessaiy  to 
maintain  the  Army  National  Guard  at 
the  strength  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  6.  line  15. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  is 
ilus  the  amendment  which  would  provide 
for  the  aircraft  carrier  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  No:  this  is  the  Army 
National  Guard  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  see.  I  misunder- 
stood.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  this  amendment 
does  not  pertain  to  the  aircraft  carrier. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  6,  line  15. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask] 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  amendment. 


I  do  not  see  the  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  present  time.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  him  present.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  may  consider  the  next  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  is  on  page  22 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22. 
line  11.  after  the  word  "amended",  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  "$2,080,650,000" 
and  insert  "$2,331,000,000." 

The  PRESIDJ^G  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  22.  line  11. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  this  is  the 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  aiicraft 
carrier? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is 
the  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  a  number 
of  Senators  are  interested  in  this  amend- 
ment, including  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  left  the  Chamber 
temporarily.  I  do  not  desire  to  delay 
tlie  proceedings,  if  the  Senator  wants  to 
proceed  to  another  amendment.  Per- 
haps that  would  be  more  expeditious. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  There  is  only  one  other 
committee  amendment,  which  is  on  page 
24.  at  line  9.  That  amendment  relates 
to  the  money  for  the  new  B-70's. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24. 
line  9,  after  the  word  "things",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  "$3,225,056,000"  and 
insert  "$3,607,409,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $200,000,000  shall  be  for  transport 
aircraft  suitable  for  the  movement  of 
fully  equipped  troops  and  combat  equip- 
ment". 

Mr.  C.A.3E  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  veas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee- 
amendment  on  page  24.  line  9. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  S.\LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  tlie  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  to  the  amendment  relating  to  the 
National  Guard,  on  page  6.  I  move  that 
the  amendment  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  6,  in 
line  15,  after  the  word  "code",  it  is  pro- 
posed to  insert  a  colon  and    Prorided 
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further.  That  the  Army  National  Guard 
shall  be  maintained  at  an  average 
strength  of  not  less  than  400,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961:  Provided  further.  That 
$31,700,000  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  to 
meet  the  increased  expenses  necessary  to 
maintain  the  Army  National  Guard  at 
the  strength  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi'esident.  I  think  the  amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  I  simply  wanted  to  have 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  the  Senate  should  go  on 
record  as  sf>ecifically  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  Army 
National  Guard.  I  do  not  desire  to  re- 
quest a  yea-and-nay  vote,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  amendment  voted  on 
specifically,  as  an  expression  of  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  6,  line  15. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  remaining  committee 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  22, 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '$2,- 
080,650.000"  and  insert  •$2,331,000,000". 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
we  are  to  proceed  to  a  vote,  I  shall  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  do  not 
wish  to  hold  up  the  proceedings.  I  un- 
derstand that  one  Senator  has  a  speech 
to  make. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  nothing  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preseident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  having  asked  for  a  separate 
vote  on  this  amendment.  I  merely  wish 
to  take  a  moment  to  say  that  I  thought 
this  was  another  case  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  the  amendment  spe- 
cifically under  consideration. 

The  subject  of  an  aircraft  carrier  is 
one  which  has  been  discussed  a  great 
deal,  both  in  the  Congress  and  out  of 
Congress.  A  year  ago  I  favored  the  idea 
of  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 
Upon  reconsideration  by  the  Senate  this 
year,  both  in  debate  within  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  in  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  dealing  with  the 
Defen.se  Department  appropriations,  I 
was  persuaded  that  the  Navy  was  well 
advised  in  proposing  that  the  aircraft 
carrier  be  conventionally  powered.    Nu- 
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clea  •  power  applied  to  a  submarine  has 
spec  ific  advantages  which  do  not  neces- 
ijj'  follow  in  the  case  of  a  .surface 
like  an  aircraft  carrier.  In  cer- 
types  of  "'brush"  wars,  or  even  in  a 
majpr  war,  an  aircraft  carrier  could  have 
advj  ntages.  Personally  I  hope  and  pray 
that  we  may  never  have  a  nuclear  war. 
An  i  ircraf t  carrier  offers  an  opportunity 
for  much  greater  versatility  than  a  fixed 
airb  ise.  It  provides  a  mobile  ba.se.  The 
sma  1  fighter  bombers  that  can  be 
launched  from  an  aircraft  carrier  may 
a  range  of  a  thousand  miles.  I 
they  .should  be  provided  under  the 
itions  we  face,  and  I  urge  a  favor- 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 
senator  yield? 

CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  viold. 

KEATING.     I  desire  to  associate 

Si 'If  with  the  cogent  remarks  made 

tjie  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

ir  military   leaders   have   indicated 

this  aircraft  carrier  is  a  must  if  we 

o  achieve  a  balanced  fleet.     There  is 

buiidant     evidence     that     the    carrier 

d  play  a  vital  role  should  we  become 

ved  in  any  kind  of  a  limited  war  or 

nuclear  conflict. 

seems  to  me  that  in  the  problem.s 
we  face  in  our  national  defen.se 
lobility  v.hich  is  afforded  by  an  air- 
carrier  is  becoming  more  and  more 
rent.     There  was  a  time,  .some  years 
when  I  had  seriou.s  reservations  on 
question.     They  are  completely  re- 
4d  now.  particularly  in  view  of  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  carrier 
has  been  offered  by  our  militarv 
rts. 

1  hus  feel  that  it  is  highly  important 

we  provide  for  this  aircraft  carrier 

context  of  the  need  for  a  modern 

balanced  defense  establishment  in 

tense  times  and  I  support  the  posi- 

of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  thank 

$enator. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  22,  line  11. 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 
SALTONSTALL.     Mr.  President. 
I  md\'e  that  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mitti^e  amendment  was  adopted  be  re- 
dered. 
RUSSELL.    Mr.  Piesident,  I  move 
that  motion  on  the  table, 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tfeble. 

CHAVEZ.      That    completes    the 
comijiittee  amendments. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 

op^n  to  further  amendment.    If  there 

further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 

cAiestion  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 

amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 


THURMOND  obtained  the  floor. 

SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
or  from  South  Carolina  wish  to 


I  suggest  the  ab- 


THURMOND. 
of  a  quorum. 

JACKSON.    Mr.  President.  I  ofTer 
amendment,  w  hich  is  at  the  desk. 
THURMOND.     Mr.   President,   I 
suggested  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yielded  for 
a  quorum  call. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tiie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk   will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Lecisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  19.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  fi-.'- 
uie  ••$2. 525.354.000"  and  to  insert  m 
ht  a  thereof   the   fii^uie  '$2. 527,354,000. " 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
dunnu  the  course  of  the  fi.scal  year  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  program  is  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  remaining  within  its 
operating  budget,  while  cndeavonim  to 
meet  its  training  commitments.  In  the 
face  of  this,  the  amount  requested  m 
tile  1961  buduet  is  approximately  $2 
million  lc.s.s  than  the  amount  requested 
for  1960.  I  should  like  to  have  the  at- 
tention (if  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  \ull 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  plea.s<-d  to 
vHld  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Ch.ave?  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  floor  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  asked  me  to  .see  that 
the  busine.s.s  of  the  committee  was  car- 
ried on  during  his  ab.sence.  I  shall  un- 
dertake to  perform  that  chore. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  amount  re- 
quested IS  $3  million  le.ss  than  the  actual 
expenditures  in  1959.  This  reduction  of 
S2  million  for  fli^zht  operations  in  1961 
aciijally  means  a  20-peicent  decrea.se  m 
flight  hours  for  the  training  of  our  Naval 
Air  Reserve. 

The  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
aircraft  assigned  to  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve similarly  affects  the  Marine  Corps 
Air  Reserve  since  the  aircraft  are  jointly 
assigned. 

The  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Air  Re- 
.serve  re(iuirements  for  the  fi.scal  year 
1961  stipulate  the  training  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  pilots  trained 
in  1960.  The  mobilization  requirements 
have  not  been  reduced.  In  fact  the 
ur^iency  of  antisubmarine  warfare  devel- 
opments demands  increased  operations 
to  obtain  increased  effectiveness  in  train- 
ing. This  curtailment  can  only  mean  a 
reduction  in  naval  and  Marine  Corps 
training  and  consequently  in  the  mobi- 
liziition  capability  of  these  two  programs. 
In  view  of  the  current  emphasis  on 
antisubmarine  warfare  training  for  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  this  reduction  in 
funds  will.  I  understand,  be  applied  to 
the  Naval  Reserve  R^5D  transport  oper- 
ations and  to  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
jet  fighter  .squadrons. 

The  Naval  Reserve  transix)rt  capabil- 
ity constitutes  the  only  backup  for  the 
Navy's  organic  airlift  in  a  national 
emergency.  The  Naval  Air  Reserve 
maintains  these  airplanes  and  their  re- 
serve personnel  in  the  highest  state  of 
readiness.    Both  aircraft  and  per.sonnel 
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are  immediately  available  for  mobiliza- 
tion at  considerably  less  than  the  cost 
of  active  squadrons  of  the  Regular  Navy, 
m  his  statement  to  the  House  Armed 
.Services  Committee  investigating  airlift 
capabilities.  Rear  Admiral  Cooper,  rep- 
resenting the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
','ave  the  specifics  of  these  aircraft  and 
indicated  that  they  would  be  urgently 
needed  by  the  fleet  on  D-day. 

The  Marine  Corps  depends  upon  the 
Reserve  jet  fighter  .squadrons  for  both 
per.sonnel  and  aircraft  to  establish  their 
4th  Air  Wing  on  mobilization. 

In  the  light  of  the  vital  imixjrtance 
of  these  elements  of  the  Naval  and  Ma- 
rine Corps  Air  Reserve  and  the  rela- 
tively insignificant  funds  involved.  I 
ur!-:e  the  passage  of  this  amendment  to 
increase  this  item  by  the  amount  of  S2 
million. 

Taking  into  account  the  importance 
of  Polaris  and  other  essential  programs. 
I  urge  that  this  be  done  without  com- 
pensatory reductions  in  other  areas  of 
the  naval  budget. 

During  the  past  2  years,  10  Naval  Re- 
serve air  stations  have  been  disestab- 
lished due  to  the  restrictions  of  operat- 
ing funds.  Unless  this  amount  is  added 
to  the  appropriations  the  Navy  may  be 
forced  to  reluctantly  disestablish  an- 
other one.  In  these  perilous  times  such 
action   is  inexcusable   and  unthinkable 

I  said  it  is  only  $2  million  that  is 
involved.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  able 
and  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  accept 
the  .small  amount. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  difficult  to  disagree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
He  is  not  only  an  able  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
but  he  is  also  one  of  the  outstanding 
Reserve  officers  of  the  United  States. 
This  matter  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee and  was  rejected.  I  am  there- 
fore bound,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  oppose  this  appropriation. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  Naval  Reserve 
flying  will  suffer  very  greatly  if  this  ap- 
propriation is  rejected.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  said,  approximately 
10  of  the  stations  have  been  di.sestab- 
li.shed.  and  there  has  been  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  number  of  pilots  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  program  over  the  past  2 
years. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  committee 
has  presented  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
an  increase  of  $11,184,000  above  the 
figure  that  came  to  us  from  the  other 
body  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  for  the 
Naval  Reserve  flying  program. 

In  the  light  of  two  factors  which  I  shall 
now  undertake  to  outline,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  more  fuel  available  for  the 
pilots  over  the  next  year  than  was  avail- 
able in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  first  item  is  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pilots.  The  second  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
the  budget  estimates  for  fuel  for  planes, 
as  submitted  by  the  Department,  re- 
flected higher  prices  than  those  that  are 
currently  quoted.  In  other  words,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
petroleum  products  since  the  budget  was 
formulated. 


The  funds  in  the  bill  were  added  by 
the  committee.  They  amount  to  $11 
million  and  nearly  $200,000.  They  will, 
in  fact,  purchase  more  fuel  than  the 
Naval  Reserve  training  program  had 
been  originally  contemplated  at  the  time 
of  the  formulation  of  the  budget. 

Our  committee  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the 
Reserves  and  of  the  National  Guard. 
If  there  are  two  elements  of  the  military 
.service  that  we  have  undertaken  jeal- 
ously to  guard,  it  is  the  Reserves  and  the 
National  Guard,  because  we  realize  that 
they  are  not  always  looked  upon  with 
the  greatest  favor  by  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment. 

Much  as  I  regret  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  committee  would  be  justified 
in  accepting  the  amendment.  Under 
the  procedures,  and  the  fact  that  the 
committee  rejected  the  amendment  when 
it  was  proposed,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  only  wish  that  he  could  go  along  with 
this  slight  increase  of  $2  million  for  the 
Naval  reserve  pilot  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
has  .some  more  remarks  to  make,  I  shall 
be  ^'lad  to  wait  until  he  has  completed 
his  remarks.  I  merely  wish  to  support 
what  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  I  has  said.  The  committee  gave 
this  matter  careful  consideration  and 
rejected  a  specific  amendment  on  this 
point.  The  committee  believed  that 
there  was  a  balance  in  the  program  be- 
tween pilots  and  planes  and  that  there 
was  ample  gasoline  for  the  number  of 
pilots  and  planes  available. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
lealize  that  we  want  to  save  every  dol- 
lar we  can.  I  believe  the  Record  will 
show  that  last  year  among  all  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  the  Senate,  I  stood 
No.  1  for  economy.  I  certainly  do  not 
wish  to  vote  for  a  single  dollar  more 
than  IS  necessary.  However,  I  believe 
that  with  world  conditions  as  they  are 
now,  and  considering  the  Communist 
aegression  which  exists  today,  we  must 
leave  no  stone  unturned.  We  must 
realize  that  if  an  emergency  arises,  we 
.shall  have  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  Reserves.  They  must  be  trained. 
They  must  have  the  fuel  if  they  are  to 

fly. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  subject,  I  read 
from  page  1728  of  part  2  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  Chavez.  Admiral  Beardsley,  this 
question  is  for  you.  Colonel  Boyer  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  testified  that  the 
Naval  Air  Reserve  had  been  cut  $2  million 
prior  to  the  submission  of  the  budget  on 
the  procurement  of  gasoline.  That  means 
a  20-percent  reduction  in  Naval  Air  Reserve 
training  program  for  pilots.  He  requested 
that  the  funds  be  provided.  Can  you  give 
us  any  comments  with  respect  to  this 
situation? 

Admiral  Beardsley.  In  fiscal  year  1959  we 
had  a  program  of  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  flying  of  436.000  hours.  In  1960  this 
was  reduced  to  362,000  hoxirs  and  our  pro- 
gram for  1961  is  316,000  hours.  So  you  can 
see  the  program  as  approved  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  which  came  up  here  is  lower 


in  1961  than  in  1960.  In  1961  we  also  have 
fewer  aircraft.  For  example,  in  1959  we  had 
973  aircraft  for  Reserve  flying.  In  1960  we 
had  814;  in  1961  it  comes  down  to  786.  The 
funds  were  reduced  in  the  request  that  came 
to  you  here  for  Reserve  flying.  The  dollars 
now  provided  in  the  bill  will  result  in  less 
flying  in  the  Reserve  program  in  1961. 

Senator  Chavez.  General  "Shoup,  does  that 
affect  you  in  any  way? 

General  Shovp.  No.  sir.  iioi  that  I  know 
of. 

Senator  Chavez.  I  thought  that  Admiral 
Beardsley  stated  it  would  affect  the  Naval 
Reserve  and  the  Marines. 

General  Shoup.  We  are  in  the  same  Re- 
serve flying  program,  but  I  don't  know 
whether  specifically  the  gasoline  part  of  it — 
we  operate  from  the  Naval  Air  Stations  and 
are  with  the  Naval  Reserve  flying  program. 

Senator  Chavez.  It  will  affect  them? 

Admiral  Beardsley.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Chavez.  Thank  you  We  thuuk 
you  very  much.  Mr.  Secretary 

Mr.  President,  this  item  is  for  only 
$2  million  for  the  Reserve  pilots  in  order 
to  do  their  current  flying,  so  as  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  It 
is  an  important  matter.  This  is  not  a 
large  sum  of  money.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  be  very  wise  to  provide  this  small 
amount  of  money  for  the  Reserve  pilots. 

It  costs  the  Groverrmient  much  less  to 
maintain  the  reservists,  who  train  only 
a  few  days  out  of  the  month,  but  who 
are  qualified,  and  keep  in  condition  to 
serve  their  country  if  an  emergency 
should  come. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  train  reservists 
than  it  is  to  maintain  an  immense  regu- 
lar establishment,  although  the  regular 
establishment  is  not  too  large  under 
present  conditions. 

I  simply  call  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  because  I  feel  that  in 
this  critical  time  we  should  not  make 
any  reductions  in  the  Defense  budget. 
This  particular  item  is  one  which  has 
been  reduced  by  $2  million.  The  Na\'y 
believes  it  should  be  increased  by  $2  mil- 
lion, or  to  the  amount  which  was  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  1960. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  designated  "6-15- 
60 — B"  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the 
amotmt  "$1,499,102,000".  and  insert  the 
amount  "$1,639,202,000". 

On  page  20,  line  24,  strike  the  period, 
iiisert  a  colon  in  lieu  thereof,  and  insert 
the  following  additional  language:  'Pro- 
vided. That  a  minimum  of  $302,202,000 
of  which  shall  be  used  for  modernization 
of  the  combat  equipment  of  the  Army.". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield!  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper! 
may  be  joined  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  jneld? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  list  me  as  a  cosponsor? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
be  joined  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
deliberate  scuttling  of  the  recent  sum- 
mit conference  by  the  Soviet  Premier 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  Sino- 
Soviet  bloc  is  not  ready  to  abandon  its 
conquest  of  the  free  world.  With  this 
refusal  to  meet  and  to  discuss  the  world 
problems.  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  effect 
served  notice  that  cold  war  pressures 
and  aggressive  action  against  the  weaker 
free  world  nations  would  continue  un- 
abated. This  threat  to  our  security  is 
made  clearer  with  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  will  visit  Cuba, 
where  the  Communists  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  troubled  situation  to 
make  inroads  into  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

In  addition,  the  news  of  today  follows 
the  same  line,  namely,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  determined  to  make  trouble 
for  us  eveiTwhere  in  the  world. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Defense 
Appropriations,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Ch.wezI.  for  reporting  a 
greatly  improved  1961  defense  program. 
The  committee  has  done  constructive 
and  discriminating  work.  The  program 
increases  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee deserve  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition.  I  hope  we  can  still 
further  accelerate  Army  modernization. 

We  must  continue  to  deter  a  general 
nuclear  war  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
most  invulnerable  strategic  retaliatory 
force  we  can  build.  But  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers may  not  risk  general  war;  they  can 
continue  to  make  progress  in  converting 
the  world  to  communism  by  the  threat- 
ened use  of  force  or  by  the  application 
of  force  in  limited  quantities.  It  is 
equally  important,  therefore,  that  we 
effectively  block  these  channels  for  the 
expansion  of  communism  through  the 
provision  of  appropriate  modem  fighting 
forces,  particularly  ground  forces.  Our 
security  requires  an  effective  counter  to 
each  of  the  various  techniques  of  aggres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  years  the  So- 
viet Army  has  modernized  and  expanded 
its  weapons  inventory. 

It  has  sufBcient  stocks  of  up-to-date 
material  to  equip  and  to  support  in  com- 
bat for  extended  periods  a  large  modem 
army.  This  equipment  includes  the 
means  for  fighting  either  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional wars  anywhere  on  the  Eura- 
sian land  mass,  including  the  Middle 
East.  In  terms  of  quality,  the  Soviets 
almost  equal  our  most  modem  equip- 
ment; they  lag  behind  us  in  some  items; 
they  have  dra'wn  even  in  others;  and 
they  sui-pass  us  in  still  others.  In  terms 
of  quantity,  they  overmatch  us  by  a  mar- 
gin of  5  to  1.    The  really  essential  dif- 
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ferei  ice  is  that,  while  both  nations  have 
deve.oped  many  modern  weapons  and 
othe"  equipment,  the  Russians  have 
theii  •s  in  the  hands  of  troops,  and  we  do 
not. 

M  -.  President,  our  troops  in  the  criti- 
cal £  reas  of  Korea  and  Berlin  still  do  not 
hav<  vital  modern  equipment,  such  as 
the  new  M14  rifle,  when  even  some  of 
our  Edlies  have  that  equipment. 

B<  cause  of  the  high  and  stable  pro- 
duction rates  which  the  Russians  have 
atta  ned.  some  major  items  of  Soviet 
army  equipment  have  entered  the  second 
modernization  cycle  since  World  War  II. 
For  example,  medium  and  heavy  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  trucks,  and 
rock?t  launchers  are  now  in  the  second 
rourd  of  modernization. 

In  the  light  of  this  Soviet  progress, 
which  is  also  reflected  in  the  growing 
mat'rial  strength  of  their  satellite  coun- 
trie.s,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
mod  M-nize  the  equipment  in  the  hands  of 
our  J.S.  Army  troops  as  rapidly  as  fea- 
sible. The  basic  requirement  here  is  for 
procurement  funds — appropriations  that 
many  of  us  have  advocated  for  several 
years. 

Aimy  leaders  have  consistently  testi- 
fied that  an  annual  funding  rate  of  ap- 
pro.^imatoly  $2.5  billion  would  appear 
min  mal  to  insure  an  orderly  program. 
This  amount  may  well  be  expressed  in 
thrc?  increments — an  average  of  $1.3 
billion  merely  to  replace  wornout  equip- 
ment, about  £0.2  billion  for  fixed  armual 
cost  J,  such  as  transportation  associated 
with  production,  leaving  SI  billion  to 
reprssent  a  net  gain  to  Army  inventories 
in  tie  form  of  modern  equipment. 

Tlie  administration's  budget  includes 
$1.3  billion  for  Army  procurement — just 
enoi  gh  to  meet  wear-out  costs  with  noth- 
ing left  over  for  modernization.  The 
House  added  $37  million  for  moderniza- 
tion The  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee added  $125  million,  makiim  a  total 
of  $:  62  million. 

I  lave  offered  an  amendment  raisin^,' 
this  amount  to  $302,200,000.  less  than 
one- third  of  the  amount  Army  leaders 
say  they  require.  I  have  been  assured 
by  i^rmy  authorities  that  if  $302,200,000 
is  made  available,  it  will  be  used  to  ob- 
tain hard,  critically  needed  combat  items 
to  include  the  new  M-14  rifle,  the  new 
M-6 )  tank,  armored  personnel  carriers, 
rockets,  antitank  and  antiair  weapon.s 
for  the  combat  units.  All  items  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  firepower,  mobil- 
ity, iind  communication  capability  of  the 
Army. 

TJiese  are  great  sums  of  money  of 
\vhi(  h  I  have  been  speaking.  Yet.  I  must 
say.  there  is  no  cheap  road  to  our  goal 
of  rational  security  and  world  peace. 
Also  when  these  sums  are  viewed  within 
the  overall  context  of  our  defen.se  re- 
quir;ments,  they  are  relatively  small. 

Si  rely,  it  is  obvious  that  a  strong,  ef- 
fective strategic  retaliatory  force  is  es- 
sent  al  to  deter  the  possibility  of  general 
atomic  war.  However,  it  is  equally  ob- 
viou ;  that  our  militai-y  preparations 
mus  not  be  so  overweighted  in  this  di- 
rect: on  that  we  neglect  the  need  for  the 
strong,  combat-ready  ground  forces 
which  are  essential  for  use  in  limited- 
war  situations,  as  well  as  In  general  war. 
should  deterrence  fall. 


My  considered  judgment  is  that  the 
modernization  of  the  Army  is  a  top- 
priority  requirement  for  the  safety  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  obligation  that 
the  world's  greatest  and  richest  indus- 
trial nation  owes  to  the  men  who  wear 
its  uniform  on  the  farthest  ramparts  of 
freedom. 

With  these  facts  before  us.  I  lu-gently 
propose  the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which  would  provide  an  additional  $140.- 
100.000  for  the  critically  needed  mod- 
ernization of  the  Army. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  • 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  may  do  so  without  losing  the  floor.  I 
request  unanimous  consent  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection':'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, as  he  has  requested. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  able  Senator  from 
Washinplon  on  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion, and  sj^eciftcally  for  his  reference  in 
It  to  the  .sadly  obsole.scent  and,  in  some 
respect.s.  obsolete  condition  of  our  al- 
ready very  small  Army. 

I  al.so  congratulate  again,  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  i. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Military-  Appropriations,  for  the  thoroueh 
and  .splendid  job  he  did. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  would  not 
be  hone-t  if  I  did  not  ."^ay  that  I  do  not 
think  this  budget  is  adequate  from  the 
.standpoint  of  the  security  of  our  country. 

In  recent  years,  this  countiy  has  been 
spendintr  on  its  defenses  a  steadily  de- 
creasing percentage  of  its  national  in- 
come, and  thereby  has  been  increasing 
not  only  the  risk  of  actual  apcrc-ssion.  but 
also  the  risk  of  diplomatic  blackmail. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
tins  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled -Humiliating  U.S.  Defeat  Seen  in 
Vi.sit  Collapse — Red  Victory  Called  Seri- 
ous Threat  to  Vital  Far  East  Defense 
Anchor."  The  article  was  wTitten  by 
John  M.  Hiqhtower,  and  was  published 
this  afternoon  in  the  Washington  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp. 
a.',  follows : 
Hl  MiLi.\TiN(;     U.S.     DErF..\r    .Sien     i.v     Visit 

Ci)ii..\rsE     Ri-D     Victory     Called     Seriot-s 

Threat  to  Vital  Far  East  Defeicse  Anchor 
(By  John  M.  Hightouerl 

The  United  S'ates  sufl'ered  a  humlUatine 
and  costly  defeat  U^ay  In  the  collapse  i.i 
President  Eisenhower's  .scheciuled  visit  to 
Tokyo. 

The  .S</viet-Chinese  Commiinlfii  bltx"  won  .t 
victory  of  menacing  proportion."!. 

It  v.a.s  the  second  time  In  exactly  a  month 
tli.it  a  gre;xt  Interiiiitlonal  event  has  gone 
against  the  wi.shcs  of  Mr.  Elsenhower  and 
along  lines  charted  by  the  internatlon:i! 
Communist  leadership.  At  Paris  May  IC 
Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  killed  the  Bi^' 
Four  summit  conference  In  its  first  meeting, 
leaving  Mr.  Elsenhower  and  his  British  and 
French  allies  to  survey  the  wreckage  of  their 
hopes  lor  some  improvement  In  East-West 
relations. 

Today's  debacle  in  Tokyo  is  potentially 
more  damaging  to  the  United  St^ites  and  Its 


allies,  and  in  the  long  run  poses  a  greater 
threat  to  the  balance  of  United  States-Soviet 
relatirins.  and  therefore  to  world  peace,  than 
did  the  breakdown  In  Pans. 

immediate  problem 

The  immediate  problem  before  Mr.  Eiscn- 
iiower  and  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Klshi.  in 
lact.  is  how  to  handle  the  situation  to  mini- 
mize the  Injury  to  United  States-Japanese 
relations  and  to  the  free  world  political  posi- 
tion and  defense  structure  thrcjughout  the 
Far  East. 

The  great  difTerence  betwee:i  the  May  16 
breakdown  at  Paris  and  the  June  16  di.saster 
in  Tokyo  is  this: 

The  explosion  of  the  sununit  conierence 
(.ouplod  with  Mr.  Khrushchev  s  \iolent  per- 
.s.  lu.il  attacks  on  Mr.  Elsenhower  forced  the 
Western  allies  closer  together  and  strength- 
ened their  re.solve  to  resist  Soviet  threat  and 
bluster  But  the  cancellation  of  Mr  Eisen- 
howers trip  to  Tokyo  threatens  to  iinder- 
nilne  a  \'ltal  anchor  point  of  the  sy.stem  ot 
.lU'Li-Coiiimunlst    alliances    in    the   Far   Ea.-t 

Mr  Kishi's  government,  being  compelled  x<i 
(  ontcss  its  inability  t>)  maintain  order,  ap- 
pt-ars  now  to  ha\e  no  choice  except  t-)  resign, 
which  IS  what  the  riotous  left-wing  .-^tudpius 
jia\e  been  demanding 

Mr  Kishl  himself,  it  was  noted  hrre  s.tld 
he  would  not  quit  or  dissolve  the  parliament 
uii'U  a  |>endlng  new  United  States-Japanese 
security  pact  Is  ratified  thi.s  veekend  Thr- 
ratificatlon  process  will  t>e  completed  an'.o- 
matlcally  so  long  as  parli.inu'.'i;  remains  in 
-Session. 

PACT  mai.n   tar(;kt 

The  security  pact  rather  th.iu  Mr  Ei.sen- 
howers  visit  has  been  the  prime  target  o! 
leftwin^;  and  Communist  opiwsition.  By 
holding  parliament  In  session.  Mr.  Kishl  hju^ 
the  power  to  win  the  form  of  a  victory  on  the 
i.s.sue  of  its  ratification  but  It  may  prove  I" 
be  an  empty  victory  unless  new  political 
forces  come  Into  play  In  Tokyo  now  th.it  the 
\isit  has  been  canceled. 

In  the  present  circumstances  opprineiits  of 
the  new  .security  pact  appear  to  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  undermining  the  Uriite<t 
.Staies-J.ipanese  alliance  and  di-^tredltlng  the 
whole  military-political  arr.^ngement  be- 
tween Washlngttm  and  Tokyo  It  is  not  only 
the  form  of  a  treaty  but  also  the  broad 
political  accord  which  it  represencs  that  1.? 
Mrtually  Important. 

The  Communists  did  not  create  the  ;inti- 
treaty.  anti-Eisenhower  ftiror  in  Japan 
That  grew  originally  and  over  a  period  of 
months  from  the  emotional  attitudes  created 
by  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II  and  by 
the  resolute  determination  of  the  United 
States  Itself  during  the  occupation  years  to 
convince  the  Japanese  people  they  should 
lu•^■er  have  anything  to  do  with  war  again 

RESENT    I'  S.    BASE.S 

US.  officials  say  they  wore  convinced  by 
the  millions.  For  years  they  have  disliked 
the  presence  t)f  U.S.  forces  in  their  country 
and  they  particularly  resented  the  formation 
of  a  new  pact  with  the  United  States  which 
C'lUld  continue  American  ba.';e.-,  in  Japan  for 
at  le.ist  another  11  years 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  not  one  in- 
formed military  expert  believes  the 
present  budget  is  adequate. 

Even  if  the  Congress  now  adds  to  this 
buduet,  there  is  no  assurance  it  will  be 
.spent. 

On  the  Senate  floor  on  May  23. 1  pre- 
sented specific  areas  of  great  deficiency 
m  our  national  defense. 

These  included;  Airborne  alert  capa- 
bility; modernization  of  our  ground 
forces;  continuation  of  manned  aircraft 
development  through  the  B-70  program; 
antisubmarine   warfare   capability:    ac- 


celerated space  development — Midas, 
Samos,  and  Discoverer;  and  accelerated 
procurement  of  strategic  missiles — Atlas, 
Titan,  Polaris,  Minuteman,  Hound  Dog. 
and  Skybolt. 

These  increases  were  presented  for 
consideration  to  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  on  which  I  sit  as 
an  ad  hoc  member.  Some  were  ap- 
proved.    Some  were  not. 

I  shall  now  di.scuss.  very  briefly,  some 
of  the  items  for  which  adequate  funds 
were  not,  in  my  judgment,  provided. 

Despite  the  obvious  greater  chance  of 
limited  conflict  than  nuclear  war,  despite 
the  ob.solescent  and,  in  some  cases,  obso- 
lete characteristics  of  our  ground  forces, 
and  despite  growing  tensions  all  over  the 
world,  the  increa.se  recommended  by  the 
House  for  all  Army  modernization  was 
$37  million,  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  defense  budget. 

This  amount  was  increased  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  by  $125 
million,  about  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  the  military  budget. 

It  i.s  not  enough  based  on  possible 
trouble  around  places  such  as  Korea. 
Formosa.  West  Berlin,  and  many  others 
where  our  ground  forces  are  facing  the 
Communists. 

Soviet  Russia  has  over  12  times  as 
many  combat  divisions  as  this  country; 
and  data  from  the  Army  and  from  the 
National  Intelligence  Community  show 
v.'e  are  nutmannpri,  o'litynked  and  out- 
gunned by  the  Soviet  armies.  Their 
divisions  are  modern.  Most  of  ours  are 
not. 

But  m  a  period  of  increasing  interna- 
tional tension,  with  the  importance  of 
adequate  ground  forces  steadily  increas- 
ing, this  administration  is  actually  re- 
ducing the  funds  available  for  procure- 
ment of  modern  weapons  and  equipment. 

The  House  increased  them  by  $37  mil- 
lion: and  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  added  $125  million,  or  a  total 
increase  of  $162  million. 

This  year  the  Army  told  the  Congress 
;r  needed  at  lea^t  .$''23  million  for  the  ini- 
tial step  in  a  phased,  long-range  mod- 
ernization program. 

My  amendment  would  increase  the 
funds  for  a  specified  list  of  priority  items 
for  Army  modernization  by  $800  million, 
or  S638  million  above  the  bills  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am  not 
ofTerinu  the  a.mcndment  to  correct  that 
deficiency. 

Directly  related  also  to  our  capability 
to  deter,  and  if  nece:ssary  handle,  small 
w  ars,  IS  the  status  of  that  great  fighting 
organization — the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
In  view  of  the  situation  in  which  the 
world  finds  itself  today,  what  possible 
justification  can  there  be  for  causing 
this  combat  force  to  decline  steadily  in 
per.sonnel  strength? 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  there  were 
215,000  men — all  volunteers — in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  This  year,  its  strength  has 
slipped  to  175,000;  and  the  Budget  says 
the  Marine  Corps  should  remain  at  that 
figure. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  be  willing  to  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Ml'.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 


has  the  floor.  I  shall  yield  if  he  ap- 
proves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  without  my  los- 
ing the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
may  j-ield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  Very  well;  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  on 
two  occasions  the  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  a  200.000-man  Marine  Corps: 
and  is  it  not  also  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration refused  to  spend  those  funds  and 
refused  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Not  only  is  that 
true,  but  the  administration  spent  at 
least  some  of  the  money  for  purposes 
other  than  the  ones  for  which  the  money 
was  appropriated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  recommended, 
and  I  now  recommend  again,  that  this 
be  rai.sed  to  a  fiscal  year  1961  end- 
sucngth  of  200,000. 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
significance  of  this  increase,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Marines  has  written 
lae  as  follows : 

with  a  Marine  Corps  of  200.000  it  is  esti- 
mated that  each  of  the  Marine  divisions 
with  all  elements  activated  could  be  main- 
tiiined  at  100  percent  strength;  the  3  Marine 
air  wings  at  90  percent  strength  and  combat 
support  forces  at  95  percent  strength.  A 
Marine  Corps  so  manned  could  meet  all  in- 
itial commitments  Including  mobilization  in 
event  of  a  general  war. 

With  a  Marine  Corps  of  175.000  the  3 
M-.irlne  divisions  can  be  maintained  at  90 
percent  of  their  authorised  strength,  the  3 
Marine  air  wings  at  80  percent  and  combat 
support  forces  at  between  65  and  70  percent 
strength  A  Marine  Corps  of  175.000  is  at 
the  minimum  strength  necessary  to  perform 
Its  cold  and  limited  war  missions. 

This  increase  in  Mai-ine  personnel 
strength  calls  for  $40  million  over  and 
above  the  amount  requested  in  the 
budget.  It  would  be  divided  into  $34.- 
500.000  for  the  military  personnel  ac- 
count, plus  $5,500,000  for  the  Marine 
Corps  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
count. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible,  the  way  the 
world  is.  that  we.  nevertheless,  here  on 
the  floor  talk  about  the  budget  beiiv 
adequate  when  we  talk  about  support 
forces  of  our  Marine  Corps  at  a  strength, 
according  to  its  Commandant,  of  be- 
tween 65  and  70  percent  of  that  author- 
ized. 

I  have  an  amendment  I  would  submit 
on  this  score,  which  I  shall  discuss  later. 

As  to  overall  deterrent  power,  there 
are  many  actions  which  I  believe  should 
be  taken. 

Today  I  stress  what  appears  the  most 
urgent  of  these  actions — airb-jrne  alert 
capabihty. 

As  Khrushchev  rapidly  increases  his 
operational  long-range  nuclear  missiles. 
we  should  establish  an  air  alert  for  our 
chief  deterrent  force — the  planes  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

If  we  do  not.  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
in  a  short  time  the  Soviets  will  be  in  a 
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position  to  destroy  oui-  capacity  to  re- 
taliate against  nuclear  attack. 

In  any  case,  of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure.  The  Communists  will  use  their 
growing  relative  strategic  advantage  at 
the  bargaining  table  when  they  call  the 
next  conference,  as  they  did  at  the  last 
conference. 

The  cost  of  a  minimum  necessary  air 
alert — S396.8  million — is  less  than  one- 
third  of  1  day's  current  annual  income 
of  the  United  States. 

And  it  might  be  the  difference  between 
an  all-out  attack  and  no  attack. 

It  is  by  far  the  greatest  single  increa.-^e 
to  our  deterrent  strength  we  could  make 
at  this  time,  because  the  B-52  force  rep- 
resents the  greatest  strategic  strength 
we  now  have,  and  will  have,  for  some 
time  to  come. 

During  recent  years,  airba.se  di.spersal 
and  certain  ground  alert  procedures  have 
enhanced  the  SAC  capability. 

But  they  are  not  sufficient  to  cope  with 
the  increasing  threat  which  faces  the 
United  States. 

A  sizable  airborne  alert  capability 
offers  the  best  and  only  real  assurance 
for  survival  of  our  strategic  retaliatory 
capabilily.  because  only  an  airborne  force 
can  be  invulnerable  to  a  ""no  warning  ' 
ICBM  attack. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  expressed  its 
concern  about  the  possible  ureent  need 
for  an  airborne  alert  by  writing  languaue 
into  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act.  as 
follows : 

Sec.  512.  Upon  clet^rminatioa  by  the  Pres.i- 
dent  that  such  action  is  necessary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  is  authorized  to  provide 
for  the  cost  of  an  airborne  alert  as  an  ex- 
cepted expense  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  R.S.  3732    (41  U.S.C.  111. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  analogous  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  is  willing,  provided 
somebody  is  attacking  his  home,  to  give 
his  wife  credit  to  go  down  to  the  hard- 
ware store  and  buy  a  pistol  the  next  day. 

Despite  the  fact  we  know  the  Soviet 
ICBM  potential  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, this  provision  has  not  been 
used.  If  and  when  needed,  regardless  of 
any  language,  nobody  will  be  able  to  snap 
his  fingers  and  obtain  it. 

Some  of  the  equipment  and  trained 
personnel  needed  for  an  airborne  alert 
would  take  18  months  to  obtain. 

What  we  are  doing  today  is  agreeing 
that  we  do  not  need  to  be  prepared  for 
an  air  alert.  We  may  as  well  reco-'nizc 
that  fact. 

If  it  were  decided  before  the  next  con- 
ference that  an  air  alert  was  necessary, 
how  would  this  language  make  it  pos- 
sible to  have  that  alert '^ 

It  was  decided  by  Secretary  Gates  in 
Paris  a  few  weeks  ago  to  declare  a 
worldwide  alert  because  the  situation 
looked  rather  .^erious.  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  had  a  relatively 
small  number  of  aircraft  in  the  sky,  as  a 
routine  matter?  I  might  add  it  would 
be  impos.siible  to  get  the  needed  kind  and 
amount  of  airborne  alert  for  months 
after  it  was  decided  we  wanted  it. 

Therefore.  I  believe  the  money  should 
be  appropriated  now  to  develop  an  air- 
alert  capability  of  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  our  Strategic  Air  Force — not 
over  one -fourth. 
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M^  amendment  would  add  $396.8  mil- 

to  be  used  for  this  capabiUty,  but  I 

offer  it  at  this  time  for  reasons 

will  soon  be  clear,  if  they  are  not 

idy  clear. 

is  total  would  be  divided,  as  speci- 
in  the  language  of  the  amendment. 
S332.2  million  for  procurement,  $28 
on  for  personnel,  and  S36.6  million 
operations  and  maintenance, 
le  $332.2  million  would  provide  for 
engines  and  aircraft  spare  parts 
fiocal  year  1961  so  as  to  attain  an 
onslielf     capability      to      conduct      tlie 
opeijation  from  January  1962  on. 

ybody  who  knows  anything   about 

procurement    of    aircraft    en.Lines 

s  how  long  It  would  take,  from  the 

njdpomt     of     leadtime,     to     sft     the 

les  for  an  air  alert,  wliich.  to  the 

of  my  knowledge,  all  the  air  experts 

to  think  we  need  now. 

le   lamest  single    item   among    i!u^ 

sands  of  items  in  this  procuiemcut 

0  en'.;ines. 

le  $28  million  would  provide  funds 
ncrea.sed  crew  per-sonnel,  plus  main- 
nce  and  support  personnel. 
le  S36.6  million  would  provide  the 
5.sary  funds  for  the  iraKiinj.;  of  this 
^.~e<'\  personnel. 

is  a  my.stery  to  mr  how  we  can  have 
personnel  available  at  the  .'^nap 
le  finger  in  case  we  decide  we  need 
ir  alert. 

10  Strate.^'.ic  Air  Force  is  the  keyslom- 
ur  deterrent  capability.  There  is 
no  other  measure  which  can  be 
n  to  render  thi.s  fcrct>  in\  ulnerablo 
iiurprise  Soviet  lonc-rantie  ballistic 
ile  attack. 

e  hear  a  lot  about  the  Polaris,  and 

lear  a  lot  about  the  Mi&;*tt.'man,  and 

lear  a  lot  about  the  Titan  and  the 

I   .saw   a   speech   the   other   day 

stated  that  the  maximum  number 

les  of  those  types  tl;at  could  be 

in  retaliation  of  a  suipri.se  attack 

be  one  Atlas. 

lat   is  another  rea.son   why    an   .lii' 

is  .so  neces.<:^^aiy. 

en  though  Mr.  Khru.shchcv  is  clearly 
rked  on  his  present  course,  he  must 
apprehensive    that    his    threats    to 
in  could  again  awaken  the  American 
Western  European  Governments  to 
■  danger,  as  Korea  did.  and  lead  tliem 
ake  appropriate  preparations, 
is  for  us  to  see  that  thi.-:  appieheii- 
beromrs  a  reality. 
A^  I  have  said  for  yci;rs.  iind  r'''peated 
last  speech,  it  is  past  time  for  an 
sed  nation  to  face  and  act  upon  the 
increasing  risks  confronting  us  as 
result  of  growing  Soviet  power. 
is  now  clear  that  the  Soviets  have 
operational  capability  aliead  of 
the  ICBM  field  and  will  continue 
e  that  advantage  over  a  period  of 
s. 

I  sent  my  amendment  to  the  dc^k 
offered  it,  I  would  be  asking  that  the 
appropriate  $900  million  over 
and  above  the  budget  request  for  ac- 
celeration of  the  Atlas-Titan,  the  Min- 
uteinan,  the  Hound  Dog,  and  the  Skybolt 
proi  rams.  Acceleration  in  the  develop- 
mer  t  of  these  weapons  systems  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  develop  and  maintain 
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an  adequate  strategic  retaliatory 
strength,  with  land-ba.sed  and  a)r-ba.sed 
missiles. 

The  Soviets  have  450  to  500  subma- 
rines. Thry  are  credited  with  more  sub- 
marine mi.ssile  launching  capabilily  than 
we  have.  Therefore,  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  mi.ssion  is  one  of  the  major  jobs 
in  the  Navy.  Unfortunately,  also,  the 
Navy  has  major  deficiencies  in  this  area 
Antisubniarinf  w  ai  fare  capability  should 
be  mciea.sed  on  a  high  priority  ba.sis. 

I  wu.ild  recommend  an  increase  of  $463 
niilhor.  ove;-  and  above  the  budget  request 
for  building  up  our  capability  m  this 
field  and.  normally,  I  would  al.so  intro- 
duce an  amendment  for  that  purpose. 

This  money  would  provide  additional 
attack  subniarinos.  siuviahzed  aircraft. 
.-onobuo.N  .>.  toi  pedoes,  mines,  depth 
thar-^e,s,  and  .i  wide  rant.:e  of  electronic 
eciu'pment . 

Mr  President,  my  uutiril  request  was 
to  add  $3' J  billion  above  ttie  defense 
b-,iduit  for  fi;.cal  year  1961. 

T  h.c  bill  now  before  the  Senate  in- 
cludes provi.iions  for  .some  of  the  $3'j 
billion — such  as  money  for  the  B-70.  for 
the  Polaris,  and  fur  space  satelhlfs. 

The  amendments  I  have  ready  would 
provide  for  the  following  additional 
amounts  iibove  thf"  budget:  S800  million 
f'  r  /X'.niy  mud*'!  iii/.alion^$6:i8  nnllinn 
above  Senate'  bill:  $465  million  for  anti- 
submarine v.arfare  S370  million  abo\e 
Senate  bill;  S396.8  million  for  airborne 
alert — $396  8  niiliicn  above  Senate  bill 
$40  million  to  increase  the  marine  per- 
sonnel strength — .$40  million  above  Sen- 
ate bill;  $900  million  for  acceleration  of 
the  development  and  procurement  of 
:.'rategic  missiles  $1  103  millinn  above 
^'enatcbill. 

The.se  increa.so.-.  uould  amount  to  S2.- 
547.800  000  above  the  Senate  bill.  They 
total  i2,601,80u  000  abcjve  the  budget 
request. 

Mr  Piesident  as  an  ad  hoc  member 
f  f  the  subcommittee  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  1  became  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
did  not  de.-irc  to  increase  further  the 
total  bill  or  to  add  the  money  fur 
these  items  in  accordance  with  the  lec- 
ommendaiions  I  made.  In  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Appn^pnations  I  presented 
some  if  these  items  to  my  distinguished 
collea'^ues,  but  my  proposal.s  v.ere  de- 
cisively d  feated.  Therefore.  I  have 
leluctantly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
inasniurh  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
tics  do  not  approve  of  the  budget  addi- 
tions I  liave  recommended  there  would 
be  little  u>-e  in  t;ikin.u  the  tune  of  the 
Senate  to  .t^o  through  the  motions  of 
olferin'j:  these  amendments  at  this 
time. 

I  say  that  with  great  respect  for  tlie 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  do  not  agree 
with  me  on  this  matter.  I  am  sure  they 
are  completely  sincere  in  their  position. 
I  feel  they,  in  turn,  wish  me  to  be  frank 
about  the  way  I  feel  about  the  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
given  I  shall  not  request  a  yea  and  nay 
vote  on  the  items  I  have  mentioned. 

Last  year  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
help  a  resolution  to  modernize  the  U.S. 


Army,  and  it  nearly  passed.  Tht  amount 
was  $233  million  and  the  vote  was  43  to 
48.  This  year  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson!  has  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  add  $140  million 
to  the  modernization  money  provided. 
The  House  added  $37  million  for  mod- 
el nization.  and  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  added  another  $125 
million. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  situation  around 
the  world  continues  to  deteriorate  it  is 
incredible  to  me  that  this  body  should 
believe  we  should  exercise  the  right  to 
draft  our  youth  into  uniform  in  peace- 
time, out  of  the  cities  and  cflf  the  farms, 
wlien  the.se  young  men  do  not  desire  to 
be  drafted,  and  should  net  be  willing  at 
lii?  sair.e  time  to  give  theui  the  best 
equipment  and  the  be.-^t  tiainin;.:.  so  as  to 
afford  them  the  best  oppo:tunity  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  for  tlw-sc  reasons  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  a:-'ree  to  tlie  amend- 
ment recommended  by  my  able  colleague 
from  Wasiiington.  who  has  stuJied  thi.^ 
matter  carefully,  and  with  whom  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  bi  to  the  nrces- 
oilv  for  the  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prc.sidcni.  vi'.l 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do,  .s  Lh,- 
Senator  from  Wu'-iiington  \ield  tj  t;x- 
Senator  from  Wi.sconsin? 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  for  his 
a(.,le  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
f:om  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi".  Pi e:,ideiit.  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Washinston 
for  a  very  per.suasive  and  conci.sc  argu- 
me:it  in  favor  of  his  amendment.  I 
must  confess  I  am  not  persuaded  en- 
tirely, but  the  Senator  has  done  a  fine 
job.  There  aro  somi'  questions  I  .should 
like  to  ask. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tliat  is  the  reason 
why  I  desUe  to  ask  questions,  to  see  if 
I  can  be  persuaded. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  raises 
a  point  which  I  raised  a  little  earlier 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  when 
he  was  discussing  modernization  and 
what  the  committee  had  done. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
Senator  set  forth  $2.5  billion  as  the 
minimal  amount  of  modernization 
which  should  be  accompLslied.  and  said 
that  $1.3  billion  was  required  simply  for 
replacement.  He  seemed  to  take  off 
from  that  point.  The  Senator  said  the 
House  provided  only  $37  million;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  $37  million  in  the 
way  of  new  equipment  for  moderniza- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  had  in  mind.  When  I  discussed 
this  matter  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  he  said  that  replacement 
constitutes  modernization.  When  we  re- 
place a  womout  jeep  with  a  new  jeep, 
we  modernize  in  the  process  of  replace- 
ment. When  we  replace  any  kind  of 
equipment  we  do  not  buy  the  old  type, 
but  we  buy  the  nei^est  type.  Is  this 
correct  or  not? 


Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding Is  correct.  We  are  getting 
replacements  for  existing  equipment, 
but  we  need,  in  addition,  a  long  series 
of  items  which  relate  to  new  weapons 
systems.  I  can  cite  some  of  them,  which 
are  over  and  above  replacement  items. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  replacement 
part  can  be  considered,  to  the  extent  that 
the  bill  does  provide  for  replacement 
with  newer,  better,  and  more  efficient 
equipment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PP.OXMIRE.  Very  well.  As  to 
the  type  of  equipment,  the  Senator  from 
Mississipiji  informed  me  the  committee 
went  along  with  the  first  priorities.  It 
.Sicms  to  me  they  stopped  at  something 
like  the  land-to-land  missiles. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  listed 
.some  new  rifles  which  had  been  pur- 
cliased,  and  a  number  of  other  items  of 
equirment  which  are  listed  by  the  Sen- 
a'or  from  Wasliington  on  page  3.  Is  it 
tlie  position  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  none  of  these  weapons  have 
been  purchased,  or  simply  that  inade- 
quate numbci's  of  them  have  been  pur- 
el' ased:' 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
p  rmit.  I  shall  put  it  this  way.  as  an 
lilu.stration:  Tiie  now  rifle  is  the  M-14, 
to  replace  tlie  M-1.  the  old  World  War 
II  lifle.  Based  upon  the  budgetary  re- 
que.-t.  .1  vill  take  20  years  at  the  present 
scale  of  budgeting  to  provide  the  exist- 
ing 14  regular  Army  divisions,  plus  the 
Army  Reserve  divisions  and  the  Army 
National  Guard,  with  the  M-14  rifle. 
Tliis  Will  give  the  Senator  an  example 
of  the  slowdown  which  will  occur  if 
V.  0  follow  the  budgetary  figures. 

M' .  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  iiie  to  interrupt  on  that 
particular  item. 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  we  proceed  on 
the  basis  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  could  this  modernization  be 
accomplished  in  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  time  required,  but  we  could  speed 
up  modernization,  because  the  Army  will 
liave  flexibility  to  use  the  funds  for  that 
purpo.se.  There  is  not  enough  new- 
money  to  accomplish  modernization  at 
a  rapid  enough  rate. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  for  clarification 
of  that  point? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Wisconsin  that  prior  to  the 
time  General  Taylor  resigned  he  stated 
that  the  Army  was  in  desperate  shape 
from  the  standpoint  of  lack  of  modern 
equipment  and  that  it  would  take  $15 
billion  to  modernize.  General  Taylor 
asked  that  the  modernization  be  com- 
pleted in  a  five-year  period,  with  $3  bil- 
lion a  year  being  provided  for  five  years. 
Later,  of  course.  General  Taylor  had  an 
opportunity  to  detail  his  proposal  in  the 
book  he  wTote,  "Uncertain  Trumpet." 
which  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  important 
books  written  about  our  security  in  some 
years. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  has  been 
nothing  like  $3  billion  a  year  provided 
for  modernization  of  the  Army.    There 


was  not  that  much  provided  this  year, 
last  year,  or  the  year  before,  and  there 
is  nothing  like  that  amount  planned  for 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit.  I  should  like  to  complete  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

I  wish  to  point  out  another  item  to  the 
Senator.  The  bill  as  it  now  stands,  as  it 
comes  from  the  committee,  provides 
some  260  of  the  M-60  tanks.  Iho 
amendment  I  have  offered  would  add  300 
to  that  list  and  would  provide  the  am- 
munition, which  is  another  item. 

Then  we  have  the  new  weapons  sys- 
tem which  is  very  vital — namely,  the 
Davy  Crockett  rocket — which  of  cour.se 
involves  the  delivery  of  tactical  nuclear 
warheads  to  support  the  troops  in  the 
field.  This  is  a  weapons  system  which 
can  be  operated  by  two  men.  and  which 
can  deliver  a  lethal  blow  with  a  nuclear 
warhead. 

There  are  other  new  weapons  systems 
that  will  be  brought  in.  My  main  point 
is  this:  We  have  reduced  oui  regular 
infantry  divisions  from  20  to  18,  to  15, 
and  now  down  to  14  divisions.  We  said 
at  the  time  that  we  shall  have  a  small 
striking  force,  but  the  force  will  be  a 
modern  mobile  striking  force.  I  submit 
that  we  have  not  moved  at  a  satisfactory 
rate  to  provide  for  a  truly  modern  strik- 
ing force. 

I  indicated  a  httle  while  ago  that  the 
news  out  of  the  Far  East  points  up  once 
again  the  Communist  tactic  to  engage  in 
the  limited  probe,  the  limited  thrust: 
namely,  the  limited  conflict.  It  does  us 
no  good  to  talk  about  a  great  stockpile 
of  thermonuclear  and  nuclear  bombs 
and  massive  delivery  systems  if  we  can- 
not cope  with  this  nibbling  process.  I 
submit  it  is  in  this  area  that  the  Soviets 
will  continue  to  wage  their  greatest  ef- 
fort. The  sum  total  of  nibbles  may  well 
mean  the  loss  of  the  free  world,  which, 
of  course,  we  want  to  avoid  by  provid- 
ing the  proper  kind  of  national  security 
posture. 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand, 
the  minimal  amount  required,  according 
to  the  Senator  from  Washington,  is  $2.5 
billion,  although  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri fMr.  Symington]  has  said  that 
General  Taylor  has  indicated  $3  billion 
a  year  would  be  required  to  do  the  job 
in  5  years,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. General  Taylor  testified,  inci- 
dentally, before  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Policy  Machinery  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  and  once  again  pointed 
out  the  need  for  a  setup  in  the  modern- 
ization program.  He  certainly  has  no 
ax'  to  grind.  He  is  retired  from  the 
Army.  He  is  interested  only  in  provid- 
ing the  kind  of  defense  posture  that  the 
Nation  needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  suggested  an  appropriation  that  goes 
about  halfway  or  a  little  more  than  half- 
way. Perhaps  that  estimate  is  wrong. 
but  I  understand  that  $1.5  billion  has 
been  requested  for  the  Army.  The  Sen- 
ator  from   Washington,   however,   says 
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that  only  SI. 3  billion  of  this  is  replace- 
ment and  defines  only  the  increment  as 
being  modernization. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  last  estimate  that 
we  had  submitted  by  the  Army  in  re- 
spon.se  to  requests  made,  as  I  recall,  be- 
fore the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, when  General  Lemnitzer  testified 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  as  to  the 
money  needed  for  modernization,  was  an 
amount  aggregating  about  $900  million. 
The  amount  of  new  obligational  money 
that  will  be  available  under  the  bill  as 
it  now  stands  without  my  amendment 
aggregates  approximately  $160  million. 
My  amendment  would  bring  that  amount 
up  to  $320  million,  or  about  one-third 
of  the  new  money  that  is  needed  for 
modernization. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  .«ee.  What  I  have 
been  concerned  about  is  whether  it  is 
fair  to  take  what  I  think  is  an  arbitrary 
position  in  saying  that  a  certain  amoimt 
represents  only  replacement,  and  that  if 
modernization  is  desired,  we  must  ap- 
propriate more  than  that  amount.  Re- 
placement is  not  modernization.  It  is  in 
a  different  category. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Replacement  is  mod- 
ernization to  the  extent  that  we  are  get- 
ting a  similar  type  of  equipment  that 
is  newer  and  will  last  longer.  But  like 
everythmg  else  in  this  a  pre.  in  which  sci- 
ence plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
field  of  national  security,  new  weapons 
.systems  aie  being  developed  and  new 
tanks  are  being  developed,  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Now  I  Ihlnk  I  am 
getting  near  to  the  answer  I  .seek.  Is  it 
true  that  only  $167  million  will  be  ap- 
plied to  new  weapons,  and  that  the  re- 
placement will  be  a  replacement  of  an 
M-1  rifle  with  a  new  M-1,  but  not  with 
an  M-14  rifle?     Is  that  the  situation? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  new  rifles  which 
will  be  obtained  by  reason  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  was  adopted 
will  amount  to  about  120.000  of  the  new 
M-14  rifles.  I  believe  I  have  stated  the 
amendment  correctly.  My  amendment, 
however,  will  make  possible  a  step-up  of 
that  effort. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    How  big  a  step-up? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  all  depends  on  how 
the  Army  will  use  the  appropriation.  I 
assume  it  will  give  the  rifle  a  fairly  high 
priority.  If  we  do  not  step  up  production 
of  the  rifle,  we  will  not  even  get  the 
M-14  rifle  into  the  hands  of  our  regular 
divisions,  let  alone  the  Ready  ReseiTe 
divisions  of  the  Army  and  the  similar 
high  priority  divisions  of  the  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Washington  saying  that  when  the  Army 
replaces  rifles  it  does  so  with  an  old- 
style  rifle  and  not  with  a  new -style 
weapon,  and  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1.3  billion  will  not  buy  new  modern 
equipment  but  will  buy  old  style  equip- 
ment? 

Mr.  JACKSON  No;  I  say.  subject  to 
correction  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, that  the  budgetary  amount  of 
$1.3  billion  will  not  buy  more  than  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  the  M-14  rifles. 
Ihere  have  been  only  a  limited  number 
manufactured.  The  committee  added 
$125  million,  which  would  provide  for 
an  additional  125.000  M-14  rifles. 
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Mrl  PROXMIRE.     The  Army  is  then 
ing  a  policy  of  buying  what  might 

obsolete  or  old  equipment? 
,  JACKSON.     No,  it  is  not  buying 
M-1  rifles,  but  the  point  is  that  it 
put  its  money,  when  it  is  limited, 
replacement  items  that  are  wear- 
on  a  basis  of  priority.    Obviou.sly 

it  has  a  limited  amount  of  funds 
there  are  tanks  that  no  longer 
te.  the  money  is  u.scd  in  the  pur- 

of  tanks. 

PROXMIRE.    Therefore.  $13  bil- 

plus  the  $167  million,  will  be  u>ed 

ly  to  buy  equipment  which  is  new 

le  and  new  in  every  other  way.  but 

not    constitute    the    kind    of    new 

s  system  that  is  needed. 

JACKSON.  The  $162  million,  as 
ii'iiict  now  stands,  will  provide  for 
.  eapons  systems.  The  other  money 
the    Senator   from   Wisconsin    re- 

to  will  be  used  to  replace  the  exist- 

stems  with  newer  versions  of  tlie 

equipment  that  is  up  to  date. 

PROXMIRE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President,  will  th^ 
•yield':' 

JACKSON.     I  yield. 
,   CHAVEZ.     I  believe  the  Senator 

Washington  has  lost  a  nibble  of 
million  in  his  arniunent.  Instead 
3  billion,  the  fi.izure  is  $1,644  billion 
,s  included  in  the  1961  budget  in  the 

buying  program  for  modernization 
replacement. 

of  the  procurement  money  is  set 

to  purchase  new  weapons.    I  hope. 

Senator    himself    stated,    that 

•er  it  replaces  a  truck,  it  will  get 

ter  one  and  one  that  is  up  to  date. 

hat  when  the  Army  buys  a  ^un.  it 

iuy  the  best  available  at  the  time. 

JACKSON.     The   Senator   is.   of 

e.  referring  to  a  carryover  of  $336 

:n.     Let  us  analyze  that  situation. 

$175  miUion  of  the  S336  million,  as 

chairman     of     the     subcommittee 

s.  has  been  placed  in  reserve,  as  a 

authoiity  in  the  Army  testifled. 
rest  of  that  S336  million  is  subject 

igation.   that   is.   it   has   been   set 

but  has  not  been  formally  obli- 
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CHAVEZ.  The  Army  had  not 
obligated  some  1958  funds  until 
ber  of  last  year,  .so  it  has  a  back- 
money. 

.  JACKSON.     I  also  call  the  atten- 

of  Senators   to  the  fact   that  the 

carryover    for    the    Air    Force 

ts  to  $1  billion,  and  for  the  Navy 

inis  to  $1,200  million.     There  is 

ys  a   carryover,  as  Senators  know. 

of  it  is  ready  to  be  formally  ob- 

but    the    Army's    carryover    of 

million  I  submit,  is  less  than  one- 

of  the  total  amoimt  of  the  carry- 

for  each  of  the  other  two  services. 

.  President,  I  believe  that  our  re- 

ity   is  to  make  sure  that  ade- 

funds  are  made  available,  so  that 

will  be  adequate  pressure  to  push 

modernization  prosiram  at  a  faster 
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MJ-.  CHAVEZ.  Yes:  that  is  what  the 
committee  has  tried  to  do.  However 
the  Senator  should  not  attempt  to  give 
them  two  or  three  himdred  million  dol- 
lars more,  which  they  are  not  goin-t?  to 
use  f  nyway 


Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  commended 
the  chairman  for  tlie  very  able  work  he  ' 
has  done.  What  I  am  tr>in'^  to  do  with 
the  addition  of  this  extra  money  is  to 
put  on  some  pre.s.sure  'or  the  apix)rtion- 
ment  of  more  funds  than  ha.s  been  done 
in  the  past  for  the  modernization  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  budt;et  estimate 
for  Aimy  procurement  of  equipment 
and  missiles  was  .SI. 337  million.  Ihe 
Senate  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
p;f<priation  of  SI. 499. 102.000.  Tliis  i.s  an 
increase  of  $162,102,000. 

Not  included  in  this  are  unobUuattd 
balances  of  S336.900.000  from  fiscal  year 
1960.  makini-c  a  total  for  the  Senate 
available  for  obli"ations  for  Army  pro- 
•-;rams  of  about  $1,836  million.  Not  in- 
cluded also  are  estimated  reimburse- 
ments from  off-the-shelf  sales  to  the 
military  a.s.si^tance  proL'ram  amounting 
to  $120  million.  This  would  brint;  the 
(■"jtal  available  to  $1,956  million.  How- 
ever, the  estimated  unobligated  balance 
carried  o\ev  into  1962  amounts  to  $149  9 
million,  so  that  the  total  Army  procure- 
ment program  for  fiscal  year  1961 
amounts  to  $1,806,100,000. 

The  committee  believed  that  thl.>  sum 
was  sufficient  to  recommend  for  the  next 
fi.scnl  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  I  pointed  out, 
though,  the  money  the  chairman  has 
ipferred  to  is  a  carryover  and  is  in  the 
process  of  being  formally  obligated.  It 
is  set  up  in  allocations,  other  than  the 
.$175  million,  which  was  put  in  reserve. 

Last  year  we  thought  we  were  per- 
forming substantially  the  same  modern- 
ization of  the  Army,  but,  when  we  got 
through,  as  I  recall,  we  ended  up  with 
$43  600.000  that  was  left  for  Army  mod- 
eini/ation.  That  was  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  is  in  er- 
ror. He  is  talking  about  what  they  ac- 
tually spent.  They  had  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington  I 
led  the  fight,  and  we  all  rallied  i-ound 
and  appropriated  around  $400  million. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  $382.6  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes.  We  have  no 
way  of  making  the  executive  arm  of 
the  Government  spend  the  money. 
They  had  the  money.  They  put  $164 
million  in  .some  kind  of  foreign  aid  mili- 
tary program  which  I  have  never  com- 
pletely understood,  although  I  have  had 
it  explained  to  me  by  a  wide  variety  of 
expei"t,s.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four 
million  dollars  was  lost  in  that  deal. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  that  has 
been  left  over.  The  Senator  is  correct 
in  saying  that  only  $175  million  of  it 
has  been  put  in  resen'e.  The  other 
money  might  as  well  be  put  in  leserve, 
because  they  have  used  $43.6  million. 
They  have  said  they  would  spend  it  for 
this  puiTJOse  or  that  purpose. 

That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  further 
increasing  this  item.  We  are  saying 
now  that  we  are  disappointed  with  the 
progress  of  the  spending  for  the  Army 
modernization  program.  We  are  allow- 
ing substantially  the  same  $162  million 
above  the  budget  estimate.  We  are  say- 
ing.  "We   hope   you  will  spend   it  and 


reach  back  and  get  these  other  funds 
that  have  been  already  appropriated, 
and  sjJend  them  for  Aimy  moderniza- 
tion." 

I  think  our  hope  is  vain.  They  will 
not  spend  all  of  it.  At  least  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  the  attitude  of  Con- 
gress toward  the  Army  modernization 
program. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President.  I 
should  like  to  respond  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia,  the 
able  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  has  said.  Last  year  we 
appropriated  $382,600,000  above  the 
President's  budget  request  for  1960. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  recall  the 
exact  sum.  I  used  the  round  figure  of 
$400  million.  I  appreciate  the  Scr.ator'b 
giving  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  $175  million  has  been 
held  in  reserve  during  fiscal  1960.  $164 
million — the  amount  the  able  Senator 
mentioned  a  minute  ago — was  used  to 
cover  things  which  did  not  materialize 
This  is  either  the  fault  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
That  leaves  a  balance  of  $43,600,000 
available  for  Army  modernization. 
Those  are  the  fi;;ures  I  obtained  from  the 
Army. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  ' 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  charged  with  .seeking  to 
increase  the  budget  in  the  defense  field  or 
anywhere  else  above  what  he  is  con- 
vinced is  necessary.  However.  I  am  im- 
pelled imder  present  circumstances  to 
support  the  punx)se  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  amount,  and 
I  want  to  talk  to  him  about  it  in  a 
moment. 

When  the  U-2  plane  came  dov  n  in 
Russia,  events  were  set  in  motion  which 
changed  the  entire  military  posture  of 
the  United  States.  On  May  13.  when 
the  Senate  was  debating  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  I  pointed 
out  that  that  bill  carried  a  $160  million 
authorization  for  construction  overseas 

I  pointed  out: 

The  necessity,  the  importance,  rir.d  the 
relative  priority  of  some  of  that  cor.v.iriictio'i 
will  be  affected  by  what  h.TS  happei.ed  in  the 
past  week.  It  has  made  the  bill  to  s^onv.- 
extent  out  of  dnte. 

I  pointed  to  the  questions  tl.at  were 
arising  in  the  various  countries  where  we 
have  military  bases,  and  said: 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  must  be  c.b'.i.ius  t>. 
anyone  who  gives  that  suggestion  a  second 
thought  that  this  declaration  of  readii^ess  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the 
defense  of  any  of  our  friends  or  allies  does 
not  remove  the  fears  tliat  have  been  gener- 
ated or  quench  political  fires  which  can  be 
fanned  by  elements  In  some  of  those  coun- 
tries adverse  to  the  government  in  power. 

I  said  that  "some  of  the  authorizations 
in  the  bill  for  military  construction 
abroad  cannot  be  considered  as  very 
firm  today."  I  said  that  on  May  13.  I 
continued : 

It  authorizes  limited  military  housing  for 
Japan.  But  If  Japan  begins  to  define  what 
can  be  done  with,  on,  or  from  the  bases  on 


her  soil,  naturally  the  question  arises  as  to 
how  much  new  construction  should  be 
undertaken     there. 

Is  it  sound  for  Congress  to  authorize  the 
building  of  additional  military  hoixslng  in 
Japan  if  we  are  to  be  confronted  with  a 
statement  by  the  Japanese  Government  that 
the  use  of  the  bases  there  which  those  hous- 
ing units  would  support  cannot  be  used  for 
purposes  which  are  determined  upon  by  the 
Govi-rnment  or  in  accord  with  what  we 
thiiughi  was  understood  at  the  time  the  base 
agreements  were  reached? 

The  tenure  C'f  the  Japanese  bases  is  in- 
volved Ui  the  ratification  of  the  new  treaty 
now  jjending  in  the  Japane.se  Diet.  It  would 
be  naive  to  atsumc  that  the  debate  on  the 
rallfic.Atiun  will  escape  questioning  on  the 
u,se  cf  the  bases.  The  values  to  Japan  will 
be  discus.=ed  pro  and  cr,n.  I  believe  that 
e-.entually  the  treaty  will  be  ratified  both 
tlicre  and  here  In  the  Senate,  but  there  could 
be  .s:jme  clarification  of  its  provisions  before 
tins  li.'.pj)ens  and  this  might  take  a  little 
t.me 

That  seems  in  the  nature  of  an  under- 
statement today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  conunend  the  dis- 
tin?:ui.shed  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
foi-  the  statement  he  has  again  called  to 
our  attention.  I  remember  several  years 
apo  when  a  similar  prediction  was  made 
with  reference  to  our  bases  in  North 
Africa .  We  who  serve  with  the  Senator 
on  the  Military  Consti-uction  Subcom- 
mittee know  of  his  wise  counsel  and  ad- 
vice in  connection  with  our  policy  on 
ba'cs  oveisecs  and  some  of  the  serious 
situations  we  face  in  connection  with  the 
uncertain  political  problems  in  some  of 
those  countries. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  comment.  I 
pointed  out  a  month  ago  that  much  of 
that  S160  million  worth  of  military  con- 
struction which  we  were  authorizing 
overseas  probably  would  not  be  used,  and 
that  some  adjustments  would  be  made 
in  its  use.  It  is  because  I  believe  the 
military  picture  or  the  military  posture 
is  changing  very  considerably  and  very 
rapidly,  but  in  ways  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assess,  that  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shington. 

How  much  of  the  $160  million  worth 
of  oversea  construction  we  authorized 
will  be  utilized  or  usable  now,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  However,  I  see  the 
very  definite  possibility  that  our  military 
forces  might  be  called  upon,  in  ways 
which  did  not  seem  likely  a  month  ago, 
or  which  we  could  not  have  predicted 
before  the  U-2  incident.  If  we  could 
have  counted  firmly  on  the  bases  we 
have  overseas  for  the  purposes  we  had 
in  mind  when  we  entered  into  the  base 
aaireem.ents.  the  situation  would  be  one 
thing.  But  with  the  growing  uncer- 
tainty about  the  use  or  availability  of 
the  ba.^es  at  times  when  we  might  want 
them,  the  picture  has  been  changed. 

For  that  reason,  I  pointed  out  on  the 
13th  of  May  that  the  authorization 
should  be  considered  as  somewhat  flexi- 
ble: and  if  the  money  or  the  authoriza- 
tion might  not  be  used  for  what  was 
indicated  then,  and  especially  if  Con- 
gress should  not  be  in  session,  there 
should  be  an  understanding  that  there 
would  be  flexibility.    1  said: 

But  recognizing  the  nature  of  this  year 
and  the  hope  of  everyone  to  avoid  special 


sessions.  I  venture  the  opinion  that  the 
Congress  in  January  will  not  be  too  critical 
if  some  of  the  authorizations  carried  in  this 
bill  are  not  exercised  and  if  some  appropria- 
tions based  hereon  may  be  reprogramed 
within  the  general  purposes  that  ha\e  been 
Justified. 

Considering  the  developments  which 
are  now  before  us.  it  seems  to  mo  it  would 
be  prudent  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  use  some 
money  for  modernization,  and  to  mod- 
ernize more  rapidly,  perhaps,  in  the 
Army  than  a  month  ago  could  have  been 
argued  with  quite  the  same  force  or 
validity. 

When  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations on  a  reclama,  he  pointed  out: 

The  Army  does  not  agree  with  the  com- 
mittee statement  — 

That  is,  the  House  committee — 

that  the  bill  will  provide  $207.6  million  more 
for  modernization  than  in  the  President's 
budget.  By  utUizlng  the  $120  million  in 
proceeds  from  the  military  aid  sales,  the 
committee  used  again  an  asset  which  was 
already  considi.'red  in  establishing  the  fund- 
ing level  for  procurement  of  equipment  and 
missiles.  Army,  in  tlie  President's  budget. 

That  $120  million  was  to  have  been 
achieved  by  the  sale  of  shelf  items  which 
the  Army  cannot  replace  in  kind.  Then 
Mr.  Brucker  went  on  to  point  out  that 
there  was  an  estimate  or  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  House  committee  that 
there  would  be  some  procurement  prac- 
tice savings  and  some  jeep  slippage  sav- 
ings which  would  result  in  additional 
modernization.     But  he  said: 

If  these  assumptions  do  not  materialize, 
the  bill  will  provide  only  $37,102  million 
above  the  President's  budget  in  procurement 
ot  equipment  and  missiles.  Army, 

The  Senate  committee,  in  its  delibera- 
tions, added  $125  million  for  moderniza- 
tion: and  the  $125  million  plus  $37  mil- 
hon  make  the  $162  million  to  which,  as 
I  understand,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  referred. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  $50  million 
could  be  obtained  in  slippage,  is  it  not 
possible  that  his  figure  is  at  least  $50 
million  higher  than  it  would  need  to  be 
to  encompass  the  program  he  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  If  it  is  true  that  $50 
million  could  be  so  obtained,  but  the 
problem  is  that  the  modernization  ef- 
fort in  the  Army  has  been  slow  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  adversary  we 
may  have  to  face,  or  its  agents.  I  do  not 
foresee  any  immediate  contact  with  the 
Soviet  forces:  but  we  know  that  the  So- 
viets are  putting  modem  arms  into  the 
hands  of  their  agents  and  their  satel- 
lites. It  is  the  rate  of  modernization 
which  is  so  disturbing. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  very 
properly  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  problem  of  our  overseas  bases 
and  the  need  to  have  greater  mobility 
of  equipment.  Some  of  the  items  on 
which  the  Army  is  working— the  various 
light  pieces  of  equipment — are  made  of 
light  metals  and  can  be  moved  overseas 
by  airlift. 

These  are  some  of  the  modernization 
efforts  about  which  the  Ai-my  is  deeply 
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concerned.  It  is  in  that  area,  as  an 
example,  that  I  think  we  can  help  greatly. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  need  to  step  up  production  of  the 
Davy  Crockett  weap>ons  system,  which 
will  have  a  higher  firepower,  a  power  in 
excess  of  many  artillery  units  which  were 
available  in  the  Korean  war  and  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  may 
say.  in  concluding  my  remarks  on  this 
subject,  that  I  believe  events  are  forcing 
policies  and  forcing  some  adaptations. 
I  hope  we  can  provide  enough  mobility 
to  the  Army  so  that  it  may  accomplish 
some  of  the  tasks  which  it  mi^iht  hnve 
without  forcing  us  to  go  to  the  employ- 
ment of  strategic  weapons.  I  would 
rather  see  our  Armed  Forces  take  care 
of  some  situation.s  with  conventional 
weapons  than  to  use  strategic  weapons. 

I  recognize  that  we  cannot  ask  an 
army  which  is  not  modernized,  which  is 
not  mobile,  to  handle  incipient  situations 
quickly  enough  and  effectively  enough  if 
we  da  not  give  it  the  tools  with  which 
to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ihe  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
basic  thinking  of  the  Army  is.  of  course, 
the  modernization  of  equipment  which 
is  capable  of  coping  with  a  conventional 
conflict,  or  if  conventional  weapons  fail 
in  limited  situations,  tht-n  full  employ- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton might  feel  that  the  amount  of  his 
amendment  could  be  reduced  by  $50  mil- 
lion so  as  to  uive  credit  for  the  possible 
slippas-'c.  I  would  prefer  to  see  his 
amendment  reduced  by  that  amount, 
because  I  think  there  is  some  chance  of 
lecovering  that  amount  alone  the  line 
the  House  contemplated,  and  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  indicated  might 
be  accomplished. 

In  any  event,  the  purpo-e  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is.  I  believe,  abun- 
dantly justified  by  the  situation  which 
has  developed.  There  may  be  some 
difference  as  to  the  amount. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  comment  and  support. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
J.ACKsoN  '  has  been  conducting  hearings 
before  his  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery.  Last  February, 
among  other  persons,  he  had  as  a  wit- 
ness Mr.  Robert  C.  Sprague.  who  called 
himself,  in  his  prepared  statement  before 
the  .subcommittee,  a  conservative  Re- 
publican who  knew  something  about  the 
economy  because  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston. 
Incidentally.  Mr.  Sprauue  ahso  became 
chairman  of  the  Gaither  Commission. 
He  made  the  following  statement,  in 
which  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
prophecy  with  respect  to  the  economy: 

We  seem  to  have  accepted  a  policy  hmi- 
i;itiun  ihitT  we  are  not  goint;  to  pui  more 
thdii  iiixm:  «40  billion  ;.  ye.ir  into  our  mtli- 
tary  pfTort.  In  :9,57,  when  the  Sca  iet  GNP 
w.is  *20  billion  Ies,s  than  it  is  now.  their 
effort    approximately   equaled  ours. 

There  is  no  solid  bnsi.s  to  aruue  that  the 
Soviet  economy  will  r,<>t  continue  to  ^row 
:tt  Its  i)resent  rate.  We  cannot  assmne  that 
they    won't    conii:uie    t^i    jjlow    at    le.ist    25 
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Of  their  GNP  into  military  effort  as 
ave  been  doing   for   the  past  8   to   9 

And  they  will  still  have  enough  left 
t  minimum  domestic  needs  and  wage 

ic  warfare  abroad, 
the  10  years  ending  in  I9tj7.  Russia 
to  increase  her  military  position 
percent  per  year,  while  ours  remain.s 
t  $40  billion  per  year,  then  we  will 
ilv  fall  far  behind  in  relative  military 
h". 

kes  two  to  make  pe;'ce,  but  only  i.n< 

,1   fight.      We   did    hot    and    do    n<f, 

this    contest    with    the    So\  iet    Union 

Viet   policies  lea*ve    us   no  alternative 

St  either  outperform  them  in  the 
ir.  which  includes  as  an  e«;sential  ele- 
dequate  military  preparedness,  (^r  pay 
ce.     And  the  price  i-;  del  eat.  perhaps 

if  the  military  balance  swings  too  lar 
us,  perhaps  without  war.  I  do  .-,'•, 
Mr  Khiushchev  wants  war  if  he  c.^n 
t.  No  sane  man  would  R.i'hf-r.  he 
to  establish  a  d<im:iiant  power  posi- 
o    tliat    he    c.iii    have    peeve     on    !iis 
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lei    tis  e.xamine   our  response   to    :he 

challenge.  We  are  u.sint;  less  than 
ent  of  our  ^r(xss  natiorial  product  for 
Kjnal  security  purposes,  and  the  per- 
?  )<;  declining  Per  capita  disposable 
■--'-he  amount  we  h:i\e  left  after  pav- 

e':-    is  at   an   all-time   hikh  <>i   nc.irly 
It    probably    is    ,■*  1.900    this    quarter 

risen   about   $325    (measured    in    1!»5H 

during  the  last  decade.  If  we  were 
)te  only  one-tentii  of  this  mcrea.se  to 
al  security  purp'vses.  it  wAild  pern'.it 
•e.i~e  of  i.'ver  55  billion  per  ye.ir  in  our 
lis  for  nation;^!  securny 
an  see  that  the  idea  that  an  increase 
idmz  for  survival  wll!  bankrupt  u.s  is. 

a   pUiin  word  on  i',  '^illy.     The  ques- 

wiie;her  we  are  wiilin^'  to  use  a  sin. ill 
n  of  our  infreased  wealth  'or  the  de- 
)f  our  way  of  h;e 

if  us  know  how  the   total   bv.ciiift    his 

been    prepared     except    in    shoot Int: 

First,  a  budget  ceiling  is  determined. 

ts  iii>on   a  judument  about   national 

'.  taxes  and  Federal  drh*.  and  the  most 

levels  fif  Government  expenditures. 
•  the  total  budget  ceiling  is  set,  the 
>r  less  fixed  cos's  oi  domestic  jiro- 
are  subtracted.  Wha*  is  left  is  asail- 
)r  national  security  Only  in  time 
loting    War    do    we    begin    by    asking 

do  we  need'^"     The  rest  of  the   time 
ior    the    defense    program    to    fit    the 
The  ceihni<  is  usually   an  .trbitr,iry 
en:  ft^rure 

point  I  am  tiyint;  to  n-..ike  li  Uiat, 
er  this  country  lea'Iy  needs  tt>  do, 
un'rv  can  do 


re 


Thilt  testimony   was   given   last   Feb- 
ruary before  the  committee  of  whicii  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  is  dial! 
man. 

Baled    on    existing    world    conditions 
highl  ghted    in    this    afternoon's    news- 
papois.    that    testimony    would   .seem    lo 
have  3een  based  on  keen  foresight, 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  Ironi 
Washington  on  his  position:  and  I  hoi^e 
his  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr  JACKSON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr,  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  CANNON.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
record  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
figures  concerning  the  modernization  of 
our  Aimy.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor fr  jm  Washington  a  few  questions. 

Mr,  JACKSON.     Certainly. 

Mr  CANNON.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
are   i^repared.    under    the    terms   of    the 


approi^riation  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, to  vote  on  approximately  $1.5  billion 
of  new  obligation  authority  for  the  Army. 
and  that  that  ainount  includes  a  pro- 
curement program  of  e.s.sentially  the 
.same  .scale  as  thai  which  has  prevailed 
Ihroutih  the  past  few  years — tha'  is  to 
say,  without  the  amenriinfiit  nrm  jjio- 
posed'.^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.     Ti.at  is  coi  rect 

Mr,  CANNON,  Is  it  not  al.so  a  fact 
thai  General  Faylor  Gt-n'-ral  Lemnitzer, 
and  others  testified  that  the  Army  nerds 
approximately  ,sl  billum  more,  each 
year,  than  it  has  been  leceiving — ap- 
l)roximately  $1  billion  a  year  m  addition 
to  the  previous  level  of  appi opi  ;at  lotis  ; o 
the  .Army  thus  far  —  m  order  to  enable 
!t  to  match,  m  terms  ol  modernized 
fqiiipni'iit.  the  c;ualit\  of  thf>  .-i  ins  ef  the 
potent iai  at:mes>or? 

Mr  JACKSON.  That  is  correct  and 
fiO  percent  of  the  equiiJineni  in  the  hands 
of  our  Regular  Auny  tcxlay  is  either  of 
Korean  war  vintaue  or  World  War  II 
vintage  or  of  vintage  prior  to  Woi  Id  War 
II,  and  that  ratio  is  even  hiuher  m  the 
(■as(^  of  Army  Reser\e  iiuis  and  N.ititUial 
Guard  units. 

Mr  CANNON  I.>  :t  no;  al.-o  a  l.if. 
that  the  Ainr.  :e(|U(SLed  lli:.-  ;.tar,  an 
additional  S^-'S  million,  of  which  $lfiL» 
million  has  now  been  allowed  in  thi,  b:ll. 
in.-.ofar    as    the    mode;  m/ation    p  ((L;raiii 

! ^  concei  Ued' 

Mr.  JACKSON  Ihat  is  co' reel.  I  ..m 
not  sure  evactlv  wiiat  amount  the  Army 
icquesLv'd.  but  I  believe  that  iscoru-ci. 

\!i-  CANNON  A.Jpioximaielv  S52S 
iniliKin,  I  l^elieVf  --.  u  -t  .^1;m!  t  ot  *!  b^ihoi. 

l.>  It  not  al.so  a  !ael  tiiai  aithouu'h.  la.st 
viar.  liie  Aiinv  n.iU'''-i'd  SI  2  Ijiiiiun  for 
the  fi.scal  year  191j0.  ',' hieh  it  >aiU  w(juld 
IJiuvide  only  r>0  peiceiit  of  Us  require- 
meni-.  it  was  voted  f^Hi2  nuliion.  and 
only  approximateh  S43  million  of  that 
amount  was  made  available  and  \' as 
used  in  the  inoderni/aUoti  pio^ani' 

Mr  JACKSON.  Ihe  mii.i1.>;  l-o:n 
Nevaua  is  ab.solutrl\  collect 

Mr  CANNON  So  we  are  Mow  .n  the 
position  that  the  Army  has  been  viiy 
.iieatly  curtailed,  as  leuaids  the  m(Xi- 
erni/.ation  pro^iram.  a,-,  regard,-'  the 
amouiits  which  all  the  informed  \^:t- 
ne-se"^  have  ie.->tiiied  aie  nece,s.sary? 

Mr.  JACKSON  The  Senator  fiuiii 
Nevada  is  eo:  lirt  111"  net  etfecf  of  the 
•  Horts  lo  add  addiiioiial  funds  ha.>  been 
a  vt  ry  limited  amount  ol  money  aclualiy 
oijlii^aled  for  new    moc:ei  ni/ation. 

M: .  CANNON  I  do  not  sec  hfw  v  e 
can  prenaie  for  an  extended  increa.--e  i:'i 
th'-  tensions  of  the  cold  wai  by  havin'z 
our  A!"i:iy  prepated  to  io  into  th.e  field. 
a.<  the  Senator  from  Washinuton  has 
stated,  with  equipmf  nt  of  Korean  war 
vintaf.;e  or  Worki  War  II  '. 'r.tai.:e  or  of 
vuitaue  pi  lor  thereio 

A  fe^\-  months  a;o  I  liad  occasion  to 
visit  a  number  of  f)Ui  Army  in.<;tallations 
aloni:  the  Iron  Curiam  in  Europe.  I 
was  very  much  impre.s.sed  with  the  stand- 
ard of  tiaining  and  the  morale  of  our 
Armed  Forces  there  at  that  time:  but  I 
was  ^  ery  much  embarrassed  to  find  the 
type  of  equi!)ment  they  were  provided 
With,  as  compared  witli  the  type  of 
equipment  directly  across  the  border 
from  uur  units,  which  are  standing  on 
the  alert. 


Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington whether  it  is  not  a  fact  now  that 
the  amendment  proposed  by  him  and  by 
other  Senators  would  provide  only  $302.- 
202,000  of  the  $1  billion  requirement  for 
Army  modernization? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  other  words,  if  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  we  shall  still 
have  only  $302  million  of  the  $1  billion 
amount  which  General  Taylor  and  Gen- 
eral Lemnitzer  have  testified  is  necessary 
as  an  annual  amount  in  order  to  provide 
the  needed  level  of  Army  modernization; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes:  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  put  his  finger  directly 
on  the  point.  We  are  talking  about  the 
rate  of  modernization.  The  Soviets  have 
done  a  prodigious  job,  in  comparison  with 
our  effort,  in  modernizing  their  around 
forces,  since  World  War  II. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

I  believe  that  if  we  restored  the  full 
amount,  it  would  be  a  rather  cheap  price 
to  pay,  because  certainly  we  must  be 
vreatly  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the 
equipment  of  our  AiTned  Forces  in  this 
period  of  cold  war  tensions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct,  and  I  thank  him  very  much 
for  his  helpful  questions  and  comments 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  m.e? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  iden- 
tified as  "S-lS-eO-B."  because  of  the 
great  need  for  modernization  of  our  pres- 
ent Armed  Forces,  especially  our  Army. 

A  very  serious  situation  confronts  us. 
as  regards  keepine  our  Armed  Forces 
abreast  of  those  of  other  nations,  in.-^ofar 
as  modernization  is  concerned. 

Our  Army  forces,  deployed  about  the 
free  world  on  the  Sino-Soviet  perimeter. 
are  outnumbered,  many  times  over,  by 
the  powerful  Communist  forces  which 
are  arrayed  against  them.  Our  Army 
outpo.sts  are  backed  up  in  reserve  by  the 
three  division  airborne  forces  of  the 
Strategic  Army  Corps — more  popularly 
known  as  Strac.  Let  us  consider  the 
need  for  modernization  in  this  one  im- 
portant part  of  our  Army. 

This  force  has  the  planned  capability 
of  moving  into  action  as  rapidly  and  as 
decisively  as  modern  militai-y  thought 
can  provide,  to  reinforce  our  outposts  and 
stamp  out  brushflre  attacks  before  they 
can  develop  into  the  holocaust  of  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  conflagration. 

Strac's  limited  manpower  has  been 
welded  into  units  of  unparalleled  effi- 
ciency by  arduous  exercises  and  maneu- 
vers which  have  taken  them  literally 
from  the  steaming  tropical  jungles  of 
Panama  to  the  frigid  areas  of  the  Arctic 
wastelands. 

Strac  to  support  our  outposts,  must 
have  the  ability  to  deploy  rapidly  by 
strategic  airlift  on  the  .shortest  possible 
notice.  This  Congress  wisely  seems  to 
have  made  provision  for  this  airlift,  by 
funds  voted  by  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress and  recommended  by  our  own 
.Approprlation-s  Committee. 


Strac.  then,  is  well  organized,  is 
splendidly  trained,  its  strategic  trans- 
port has  been  provided:  but  the  basic 
soldier's  equipment,  his  weapons,  have 
not  been  procured  in  sufficient,  modern- 
ized quantities,  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds. 

Today,  it  is  not  enough  to  airlift  or 
drop  men,  rifles,  machineguns.  mortars, 
and  bazookas,  as  was  done  in  World  War 
II,  It  is  imperative  that  vehicles  and 
heavy  weaix)ns  also  be  at  least  air  trans- 
portable. 

I  have  very  aieat  admiration  for  the 
efficiency  of  that  force,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  transport.  But  it  is  equally 
important  that  we  provide  modern  arms 
to  our  troops,  to  be  available  for  their 
u,se  after  they  are  tian.sported. 

Our  troops,  even  in  a  minor  brushfire 
attack  in  the  vast  reaches  of  Asia,  will 
be  faced  by  well-trained,  implacably  in- 
doctrinated enemy  soldiers  armed  with 
every  modern  military  device  that  Soviet 
technology  can  provide.  The  benefits  of 
Soviet  military  .science  have  gone,  not 
only  to  the  Soviet  European  soldier,  as 
such,  but  also  have  been  extended 
gratuitously  to  augment  the  growing 
military  power  of  the  Red  Chinese  and 
the  North  Koreans,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  growing  military  might  of  the  'Viet 
Minh,  Requirements  of  the  battlefield 
of  the  future  make  it  imperative  that 
our  forces  have  with  them  the  modern 
equipment  they  need  to  fight,  survive, 
and  win. 

On  the  battlefield  itself,  tactical  mo- 
bility, overwhelming  firepower  and  ef- 
fective communications  will  be  of  equal 
importance.  The  opposing  forces  will 
in  all  probability  have  equality  in  fire- 
power through  employment  of  the  nu- 
clear weapon.  The  final  decision  will, 
thus,  probably  go  to  the  force  which  not 
only  avoids  the  opponents'  fire,  but  also 
utili:/es  its  own.  effectively  and  in  time, 
at  the  point  of  decision.  Modern  combat 
forces  will  have  to  be  able  to  locate,  ob- 
serve, and  destroy  an  equally  fluid  enemy 
force.  Strac.  then,  must  not  only 
have  its  own  modernized  tactical  ve- 
hicles, both  ground  and  air,  which  can 
operate  under  the  most  imusual  of  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  terrain,  but  must 
also  have  modem,  built-in  equipment 
enabling  the  troops  to  locate  critical 
targets,  and  to  send  and  receive  infor- 
mation and  orders  required  for  timely, 
effective,  and  destructive  attacks.  It  is. 
in  my  opinion,  mandatory  that  Strac 
have  its  own  modern,  self-contained 
tactical  mobility   and   commimications. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  we  have 
heard  much  of  airlift.  But  the  airlift  is 
useless  vmless  there  is  a  means  to  trans- 
port the  necessary  equipment  with  this 
splendidly  trained,  efficiently  organized 
group  of  American  fighting  men.  We 
must  place  in  their  hands  the  weapons 
they  need,  to  protect  themselves,  the 
United  States,  and  the  free  world.  To 
me.  it  does  not  make  sense  to  provide 
the  men  and  the  transport,  but  to  deny 
the  basic  need  of  the  Army;  namely, 
the  modernized  tools  of  the  trade. 

I  have  gone  through  two  world  wars 
which  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
modernization.  In  those  two  world 
wars,   our  forces   were  not  sufficiently 


modernized:  and  we  cannot  again  face 
the  possibility  of  going  into  a  major  war 
without  having  modern  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  a  time 
when  their  adversaries  would  be 
equipped  with  modern  weapons.  So  it 
is  extremely  important  that  our  Armed 
Forces  have  modernized  equipment. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  for  his  amendment  and  his 
sponsorship  and  able  presentation  of  it. 

We  have  heard  about  the  need  for  an 
airlift,  which  is  very  outstanding,  but 
we  must  have  the  weapons  to  go  with 
that  airlift. 

To  fail  to  appropriate  additional  funds 
for  Army  modernization  is  illogical  and 
unwarranted.  Therefore,  we  must  sup- 
port additional  funds  for  procurement 
by  the  Army, 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  very  able  support. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  colloquy  which  has 
been  going  on  between  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  past  45  minutes.  The 
thought  that  impresses  me  most  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Washington  is  asking 
for  only  $140  million  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  which  he  himself  has  developed 
and  whicli  other  Senators  in  colloquy 
have  developed.  Is  that  not  too  small 
an  amount? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  tries  to  be  realistic  about 
these  things  in  proposing  a  figure  the 
Senate  might  adopt.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  realizes  that  the  amount  in- 
volved here,  together  with  the  funds  pre- 
viously allowed,  will  still  be  less  than 
one-third  of  that  which  the  Army  has 
indicated  it  requires.  The  amount 
should  be  more  than  this.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  merely  tried 
to  achieve  a  figure  the  Senate  might  ac- 
cept, and  which  would  be  of  some  final 
help  in  modernizing  our  ground  forces. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  Does  he 
think  the  Army  could  effectively  spend 
more  than  $140  milhon  additional  for 
modernization  if  it  had  authority  to  do 
so  from  higher  up? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  The  Congress  has  been  quite 
generous  in  making  funds  available.  A 
big  part  of  the  problem  has  been  the 
appMDitionment  of  the  funds  after  the 
money  has  been  appropriated.  That 
has  been  the  big  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  who  are 
of  the  view  that,  even  if  the  Army 
wanted  to.  it  could  not  spend  thi^ 
amount  of  money.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  not  in  accord  with 
that  view. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  As  least  this  much  is 
true:  There  will  be  an  election  in  No- 
vember, and  there  will  be  a  new  admin- 
istration that  may  have  a  different  point 
of  view.  This  would  be  true,  I  under- 
stand from  reading  the  newspapers, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  Republican  being 
elected  in  November.    I  shall  not  enter 
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into  a  partisan  discussion,  but  I  think 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  within 
both  political  parties  on  the  question  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  required.  I 
noted  with  interest  the  comments  of 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
on  the  subject  of  national  defense,  as 
one  example. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  no 
doubt  that  if  the  Ai-my  were  turned 
loose,  it  could  spend  usefully,  this  $140 
million  additional  for  modernization, 
without  difficulty.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  think  $140  million 
is  a  prudent  figure.  I  would  not  want 
any  of  the  services  turned  loose  to  spend 
money  willy-nilly.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  figure  is  a  rea- 
sonable one.  particularly  in  light  of  the 
world  situation  today,  and  it  could  be 
wholly  inadequate  if  the  world  situa- 
tion were  to  deteriorate  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  CLAIIK.  I  respect  my  colleague's 
judgment,  and  I  shall  join  in  his  effort, 
even  thoug;h  it  occurs  to  me  it  might  not 
be  enough. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  both 
the  Rockefeller  brothers  report  and  the 
Gaither  report,  made  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  advocated  far  more  extensive  spend- 
ing for  Army  modernization  than  would 
be  permitted  even  if  the  Senators 
amendment  were  approved. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  know  the  Rockefel- 
ler Brothers  Fund  reF>ort  advocated  a 
substantial  increase.  I  think  it  recom- 
mended about  a  $3  to  $6  billion  amount 
over  and  above  the  present  budget. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
see  the  text  of  the  Gaither  report,  but 
it  was  leaked  out  to  the  Washington 
Post,  and  the  Wa-^hington  Post  account 
indicated  that  the  Gaither  committee, 
too.  felt  that  far  more  money  should  be 
spent  for  the  modernization  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  There  have  been  ru- 
mors that  the  Gaither  committee  called 
for  a  substantial  expenditure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  had  introduced  into 
the  record  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Sprague,  who  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, along  this  line. 

Mr.  JACKSON.    He  was  chairman. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  detain  the  Senate 
only  a  moment  longer.  Last  year,  by  a 
close  vote  of  43  to  48,  we  rejected  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington!  which, 
as  finally  modified  on  the  floor,  would 
have  added  $233  million  for  Army  mod- 
ernization. I  think  every  thoughtful 
Senator  will  agree  that  the  situation 
today  on  the  world  scene  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  like  to  inject  at  that 
point  that  the  danger,  particularly,  of  a 
limited  conflict,  a  limited  thrust,  a  lim- 
ited probe,  is  greater  than  before.  I 
think  this  is  the  significant  factor  we 
must  take  into  consideration  when  we 
consider  making  a  proper  evaluation  of 
the  budget. 

The  situation  in  Japan  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  problem  we  face  in  the  Par 
East,  as  is  the  problem  we  have  next 
door  to  us,  in  Cuba,  and  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  deal  with  these  problems,  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  President,  by  thinking  only  in 
terms  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 


sile^  and  how  many  thei-monuclear  war 
hea  Is  we  have,  which  deal  with  the  pos- 
sibi:  ity  of  a  general  conflict  and  provide 
the  only  kind  of  retaliatory  system  we 
muit  have  to  deter  a  general  nuclear 
war 
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CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

1  tow  he  did  not  mention  the  islands 

I'ormosa  and  Mat&u.    None  of  us  can 

knojsv  what  the  President  of  the  United 

es  is  going  to  do  if  those  islands  are 

attacked  and  a  landing  attempt  is  made. 

President  .should  decide  to  go  to 

defense  of   those   islands,   we  shall 

help  from  the  Army  and  Marine 

ps.    I  hope  that  will  not  happen,  but 

one  possibility. 

JACKSON.     The   Senator    from 
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lin^^ton  listed  a  long  series  of  areas 

could  be  involved,  such  imminent 

s  of  trouble  as  Laos  and  Indochina, 

the   troublesome   situation    in   the 

East.     One  could  go  on  at  threat 

th  to  call  to  the  minds  of  the  Mcm- 

of  the  Senate  the  areat  r.umber  of 

we  have  made  dir-lomati- 

around  the  world. 

.  CLARK.     One  final  point,  and  I 

1  be  through.     My  good  friend  from 

ington,   with   his  equable   di.spo^i- 

and  impartial   attitude,  is  far  Ics.s 

isan  than  I  am.    I  am  confident  we 

going  to  have  a  Democratic  Prcsi- 

in  the  next  election,  and  I  think  I 

the  four  or  five  individuals  from 

he   is  going  to  be  selected   well 

Rh  to  know  that  the  day  he  comes 

ofTice  he   is  going   to  make  abun- 

ly  clear  to  the  Defense  Department 

he  wants  every  nickel  made  avail- 

.spcnt  for  the  modernization  of  the 

y  and  equipment.     We  have  only  6 

more  of  this  budget-minded  ad- 

istration  to  put  up  with.    We  Demo- 

is  should  be  forging  now  the  tools 

1  which  our  President  of  the  United 

es  will  be  able  to  make  our  country 

e. 

r.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

r.  JACKSON,    I  yield  to  the  Senator 

South  Carolina. 

THURMOND.     I   should   like   to 

the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

i-man  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 

s  of   his   subcommittee  for   in- 

ng  in  this  appropriation  bill  $162,- 

000  for  modernization  of  the  Army. 

wish  to  say,  however,  that  in  my 

ion  this  is  inadequate.     There  is  no 

ion  about  the  fact  that  we  are  now 

ing  through  a  critical  period  of  world 

y.     We   must   be   prepared.     Our 

y  must  be  prepared  to  fight  a  lim- 

war.    We  are  more  likely  to  have  a 

v.ar  or  a  war   of   limited  aims 

we  are  to  have  an  all-out  war. 

:.  President,  I  rise  to  support  the  so- 

Jackson  amendment,  of  which  I 

a  cosponsor,  to  increase  the  amount 

iated  for  the  Army  moderniza- 

program  by  $140,100,000. 

President,     the     importance     of 

a    strong    deterrent    force 

be  overemphasized.    It  is  essen- 

to  maintain  a  military  force  which 

capable  of  fighting  both  limited  and 

wars  in  any  section  of  the  globe. 

not  find  myself  alined  with  those 

would  greatly  reduce  the  quantity 

♦ur  military  personnel.     Those  who 
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advocate  such  reductions  are  apparently 
guided  by  the  belief  that  any  future 
military  conflict  will  be  one  of  major 
proportions  in  which  rockets  and  mis- 
siles will  perform  a  role  of  overwhelming 
importance  and  any  sizable  number  of 
ground  troops  will  be  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. I  cannot  share  this  vu  w.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  an  armed  conflict  of  major 
proportions  is  recognized  by  military 
and  political  leaders  throughout  Uie 
world,  both  in  the  Western  Alliance  and 
in  the  Communist  countries:  therefore, 
it  is  es.sential  that  material  which  is 
vital,  not  only  to  a  war  of  major  propor- 
tions, but  to  one  of  limited  degree,  be 
available  in  sufUcicnt  quantity  and  cur- 
rent in  development. 

Grave  danger  lies  in  our  self-satibfac- 
tion  that  military  retaliatory  forces  are 
a  sufficient  deterrent.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger of  planning  more  retaliatory  defense 
forces  around  weapons  of  today.  The 
administration's  budget  request  of  $1.3 
billion  for  Army  procurement  illustrates 
the  trenuineness  of  .'^uch  fear  for  the  fig- 
ure is  only  sufficient  to  meet  wearout 
costs,  with  nothing  left  over  for  modern- 
ization. 

It  IS  essential  that  a  forwaid-looking 
program  of  Army  modernization  be  ac- 
celerated and  maintained.  In  testimony 
before  the  Military  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  in 
January  of  this  year,  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Wilber  M.  Bruckcr,  stated  that  it 
will  Uike  from  3  to  7  years  to  get  the 
basic  items — rifles,  machinecuns.  tanks. 
and  armored  carriers  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  President,  in  some  of  the  most 
critical  areas  of  the  world,  including 
Korea  and  Berlin.  American  soldiers 
btiU  do  not  have  this  vital  modern  equip- 
ment. This  includes  equipment  such  as 
the  ne-.v  M-14  NATO  rifle.  The  Army 
had  requested  S14  million  over  the  bud^ret 
request  for  the  purchase  of  120.000  sucli 
rifles  in  the  1961  defense  appropriations 
bill.  The  amendment  offei-ed  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  J.ack- 
son!.  my.self.  and  other  Senators  will  go 
far  in  supplying  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  this  vital  weapon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Anny  of  the  United  States  do  more  than 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  of 
equipment  replacement.  Ours  is  a  time 
when  no  warning  period  will  exist  in  the 
event  of  armed  conflict,  and  accelerated 
programs  for  weapon  production  and 
modernization  after  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many 
major  items  of  equipment  employed  by 
the  Soviet  Army  have  entered  the  second 
modernization  cycle  since  World  War  II 
This  includes  medium  and  heavy  tanks, 
armored  personnel  carriers,  trucks,  and 
rocket  launchers.  By  comparison,  the 
Army  has  requested,  in  addition  to 
budget  figures,  $17,700,000  for  600  M-13 
armored  personnel  carriers,  $45  million 
for  300  M-60  main  battle  tanks,  and  an 
overall  figure  of  $93,700,000  for  the 
modernization  of  combat  vehicles  and 
ammunition  generally. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
budget  figure  of  $1.3  bilhon  for  Army 
procurement  would  have  been  insufiftcient 
for  any  substantial  degree  of  moderni- 
zation.   Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Hou.so 


has  added  $37  million,  and  the  Senate 
committee  an  additional  $125  million, 
making  a  total  of  $162  million.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Jackson. 
myself,  and  others,  would  raise  this 
arnount  to  S302.202.000.  The  appropri- 
ation of  this  figure  is  absolutely  essential 
if  any  substantial  degree  of  moderniza- 
tion is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  Even  this  figure  repre- 
.sents  less  than  one-third  of  the  amount 
Army  leaders  have  testified  that  they  re- 
quire: however,  this  amount  will  enable 
the  Army  to  obtain  the  more  critically 
needed  combat  items  which  will  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  combat  capability 
of  the  Aimy. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  is  imperative  for  the  con- 
tinued safety  and  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  entire  free  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  the  magnificent  fight  he  has 
made  today  for  this  important  amend- 
ment, which  in  my  judf;ment  should  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  favorable  action  upon  this 
e.'isential  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  Pre  sidont.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  South 
Carolina  for  a  very  fine  statement  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  I  Mr  Aiken  i. 

Mr.  AIECEN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
American  people  and  their  Armed  F'orces 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  com- 
pletely different  from  any  before  in  our 
history. 

The  battlefields  of  World  War  II  have 
been  silent  for  15  years. 

In  Korea,  the  guns  iiave  been  still  for 
7  years. 

Yet,  we  are  not  living  in  a  world  at 
peace,  but  in  an  era  of  a  tense  and  deli- 
cately balanced  armed  truce  which  is  be- 
ing almost  continuously  probed  and 
threatened  by  the  aggressi%'e  actions  of 
totalitarian  governments. 

Joining  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  community  to  meet  this  global 
Communist  threat,  we  have  committed 
our  national  security  and  our  military 
forces  to  a  concept  of  collective  security, 
based  on  a  system  of  world-girdling  mili- 
tary alliances. 

In  so  doing,  we  Americans  have  pledged 
again  "our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
.sacred  honor." 

However,  the  great  historical  difference 
is  that  we  have  renewed  this  pledge  not 
only  to  maintain  our  own  independence 
and  freedom,  but  to  insure  the  security, 
integrity,  and  independence  of  free  na- 
tions eveiywhere  against  the  threat  of 
communism. 

The  living  guarantee  of  our  pledge  to 
the  free  world  and  the  visible  symbols 
of  our  determination  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  our  friends  against  the 
conMnon  enemy,  are  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
the  U.S.  Army. 

Wherever  they  are  deployed  about  the 
world  today — in  troubled  Korea,  Berlin, 
or  in  the  NATO  shield  in  Western 
Europe — our  Army  troops  are  greatly 
outnumbered  by  the  powerful  Commu- 
nist forces  which  they  face. 


To  counteract  this  numerical  superi- 
ority our  forces  must  be  provided  with 
the  best  weapons  and  equipment  which 
this  Nation  can  furnish. 

This  is  also  true  for  those  Army 
units  here  in  the  United  States  which 
would  go  to  the  aid  of  our  forces  over- 
seas, should  such  be  necessary,  or  which 
might  be  employed  to  suppress  threaten- 
ing situations  endangering  our  national 
interests  or  our  allies. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  that  our 
troops  today  are  not  so  equipped. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  obsei-ved  with 
growing  concern  the  inflexible  pattern 
of  the  administration's  defense  budget, 
and  the  continuing  refusal  of  the  admin- 
istration to  use  those  funds  properly  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  for  the  modern- 
ization of  the  Army. 

Because  of  these  actions,  coupled  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  new  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  U.S.  Ai-my  today  is  forced 
to  accomplish  its  assigned  missions  with 
weapons  and  equipment  which  are,  to  a 
large  degree,  obsolete. 

In  the  climate  of  world  conditions 
wherein  the  United  States  must  dis- 
charge Its  international  responsibilities. 
such  a  condition  is  morally  untenable. 

I  .say  this  because  the  recent  actions 
and  statements  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
the  Chinese  Reds  have  made  the  nature 
of  this  climate  clear  to  all  of  us. 

These  circumstances  clearly  establish 
the  uri;ent  requirement  to  modernize  and 
produce  the  equipment  and  weapons 
which  the  Army  should  have  in  its  hands 
and  which  already  have  been  developed 
by  our  rapidly  expanding  technology  and 
our  extensive  past  investments  in  Army 
research  and  development. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that, 
remarkable  as  these  new  prototype 
weapons  may  be,  they  do  not  represent 
combat  capabilities  until  they  are  in 
the  hands  of  our  troops  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

ICBMs.  atomic  missile-launching  sub- 
marines, great  bombers,  and  other  glam- 
orous weapons  capture  the  imagination 
with  the  potential  of  their  fantastic  de- 
stnictive  power. 

Also,  they  overshadow  the  ver>'  real 
fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  had  an  almost 
continuous  modernization  of  its  ground 
forces  in  effect  since  World  War  II. 

Moreover,  the  products  of  this  pro- 
gram have  been  extended  to  the  satellite 
states  and  to  augmenting  the  growing 
militaiT  power  of  Red  China. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  strong  tendency  for  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  go  overboard 
on  the  side  of  glamor,  forgetting  the 
fact  that  if  war  does  come  it  will  likely 
be  the  men  of  the  Aniiy  that  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting  and  do  most  of 
the  dying. 

No  American  soldier  should  ever  go 
into  battle  with  his  chances  for  survival 
greatly  reduced  because  of  obsolete  or 
inferior  weapons  and  equipment. 

There  is  a  vital  need  for  qualitative 
superiority  of  our  Army  forces  in  the 
light  of  the  overwhelming  quantitative 
advantages  accruing  to  the  Red  Chinese- 
Soviet  bloc  through  their  massive  mod- 
ernized armed  forces. 

If  we  should  permit  our  overall  effec- 
tiveness  in    ground   combat   capability 


further  to  deteriorate  to  the  status  of 
permanent  inferiority,  the  worldwide  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  could  be 
eroded  to  the  ultimate  loss  of  our  posi- 
tion and  our  eventual  isolation. 

Our  pledge  to  the  free  world  would  be 
but  an  empty  and  dishonored  gesture 
under  such  circumstances. 

While  we  hope  and  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  disarmament  conference  and 
progress  toward  our  goal  of  a  peaceful 
world,  we  know  that  such  a  happy  event 
lies  far  in  the  distant  future. 

We  cannot,  in  clear  conscience,  expect 
the  men  in*  the  Army  to  face  a  numeri- 
cally superior  potential  enemy  with  any 
less  than  the  best  in  modem  equip- 
ment. 

To  do  so,  is  to  invite  increased  cold 
war  tension  and  possible  aggression. 

The  professional  military  leadership 
of  our  Army,  who  are  responsible  for  its 
success  or  failure  in  war,  have  presented 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  this  distinguished  body,  a 
priority  list  of  arms  and  equipment 
whose  procurement  is  essential  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  to  overcome  the 
growing  obsolescence  of  Army  materiel. 

The  price  tag  on  this  list  is  less  than 
one  and  a  half  percent  of  the  total  de- 
fense budget. 

This  appears  to  be  sound  military 
judgment,  representing  the  essential 
needs  of  the  Army. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  Senate  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  approval  of 
this  priority  list  by  authorizing  the  nec- 
essary funds  for  the  Army  to  initiate 
procurement  of  the  items  thereon  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  1961,  even  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  amoimt 
for  more  glamorous  but  unproved  items 
of  defense. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  the 
statement  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
1  Mr.  Chavez  ]  ?  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  be  willing  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  of  the  increase  to  $90  million 
with  the  understanding  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  would  accept 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  would  be  willing  to  accept 
such  an  amendment,  which  was  sug- 
gested earlier  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr  Case),  and 
which  would  mean  that  the  total  amount 
provided  would  be  $252,202,000  instead 
of  $302,202,000. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  will  accept  such  an 
amendment,  and  will  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  state  that  he 
will  fight  for  the  amendment,  and  I  know 
he  will  fight  vigorously  for  it.  I  beUeve 
the  debate  today  indicates  that  the  Sen- 
ator agrees  the  Senate  feels  strongly  on 
the  subject. 
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Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr.     stat<i 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  A  while 
ago  I  proposed  an  amendment  or  sug- 
gested one  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
amendment  now  proposed  is  the  one  I 
suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  gave  me  an  amendment, 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  now.  It  has 
the  same  effect  as  the  suggestion  which 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez  1. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  appre- 
ciate the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas?  The  Senator 
from  Washington  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  line  2  of  the 
pending  amendment  to  modify  it  by 
striking  out  "$1,639,202,000",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '$1,589,202,000';  and 
in  line  5,  by  striking  out  •'S302,202.000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$252,202,- 
000.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— I  thought  I  would  have  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  on  the  yeas  and  nays  for 
the  amendment.  I  merely  wish  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  amendment.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Washington  is 
doing  exactly  as  he  should  in  accepting 
the  suggestion  of  the  chaiiman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  may  modify  his  amendment  ac- 
cordingly, notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartI  re- 
quested me  to  yield  a  while  ago  prior  to 
the  modification  of  the  amendment.  I 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  should 
like  to  ask  whether  there  would  be  ob- 
jection to  having  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  statement  which  I  have 
prepared. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart) 
be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXaCENT   BT    SEXAT0«  HaRT 

In  recent  years  our  country  has  been 
fortunate    in    the    caliber,    experience,    and      hancje 
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re  of  the  uniformed  heads  of  the  U.S. 

I    refer    especially    to    that    dlstin- 

soldler-statesman-schoUu-,       Oen. 

D.  Taylor,  and  his  eminent  succes- 

C?en.  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer. 

Army   Chief    of    Staff,    General    Taylor 
It     to    achieve    an     adequate    mtxiern- 
program  for  the  Army  to  combat  the 
ing  obsolescence  of  its  equipment.     On 
ing  office  last  year,  General  Lemnitzer 
carried  on  this  fight  with  equal  vigor, 
and  again   these  officers  have  empha- 
tlie  growing  power  of  the  Soviet  armies 
the  fact  that  they  have  undergone  i\n 
ive  and  continuing   eqinpment   mod- 
program  since  the  end  of  World 
II.     .^s  a  result,  today  the  vast  majority 
e  175  active  line  divisions  of  the  Soviet 
are  largely  mechanized  or  t:\ni.  divl- 
equipped     with     the     most     modern 
armored  personnel  carriers,  and  self- 
lulled  artillery   and   missiles.     Moreover. 
benefiis    of    this    Soviet    modernization 
have  also  been  extended   to  augment 
growing    military    power   of    Red   CliUia. 
iiig    Khrushchev  s    visit    to    Peiping    last 
following  his  tour  of  the  United  States, 
hinese  Communist  army  paraded  befdre 
in   late   model   Soviet   T  54    tanks-  the 
:i.ird   tank   m   the  Soviet  Army— as  well 
other  Soviet  vehicles. 
Europe,  the  mobile  defensive  strength 
7tli   U.S.   Army    is   built   aroimd    the 
ng    power    of    its    2    armored    d'.vl.siuns. 
3      armored      ca\alry      leKiment.s.      and 
arganic  armor  of  its  infantry  divi.siuus 
must  bear  the  major  buidens  of  battle 
Jd  a  Communist  onslaught  be  launched 
troops  of  the  7th  .Krvny  are  the  mosr 
y  trained  and  combat  ready  major  forrc 
our  Nation  has  ever   fielded   In   peace- 
The  7th  .\rmy  Is  the  keystone  In  the 
defensive  sy.stem  which  extend.s  across 
n  Btirope.      In   East   Germany    facuig 
th  Army  and  the  allied  armies  of  NATO, 
are  mure  than  20  Soviet  first-line  di- 
organized    into    a    powerful,    com- 
ly    mechanized    and    armored    force,   as 
as  the  substantial  groimd  forces  of  the 
t    East    German    state.      Also    to     be 
are  the  Eastern  Europvean  satellites 
Communist  Warsaw  pact,  also  well- 
fjjped    with    up-to-date    Soviet-supplied 
nel. 

these  conditions  it  is  essential  th;'.t 

^rmy  be  provided  with  the  best  modern 

available.        The      modernization 

of  the   Army,  as    they  have   been   ex- 

by  General  Ta3-lor — as  well  as  Gen- 

Lemnltzer — embrace    the    entire    spec- 

of  firepower,  mobility,  and  communi- 

It  is  my  understanding  that  armor 

all  of   these  essential  Ingredients  of 

in  modern  ground  wartare  together 

eir  most  efficacious  form,  especially  on 

ar    battlefield.      However,    this    c.ui 

be  true  if  our  armored  units  have  on 

in  adeqi:ate  numbers  the  most  modem 

weapons  and  equipment  relative  to 

enemies  they  may  be  called  upon  to 

As    I    read    the    considered    miliuiry 

of  the  Army's  professional  leaders, 

is  not  the  case  today. 

us,   the  Army  has  requested  additional 

titles  of  the  new  M  60  main  battle  taiik 

the  new  M-1I3  armored  ixTsonncl  car- 

The  M  60  tank  has  a  greatly  increased 

ting  range  and  more  powerful  gun  than 

current   interim   tank   with   which   our 

s  are.  for  the  most  part,  equipped.    The 

tank  is  superior  to  the  comparable  So- 

tank  in  mobility,  operating  range  and 

and  has  the  capability  of  destroy- 

iny  known  armor  which  could  appear  on 

1)attlefleld  in  the  f'ireseeable  future. 

M-113  armored  personnel  carrier  will 

de   the  Army  with   a   much   improved, 

more   mobile   vehicle,   with    greatly 

operating  range.     The  Importance 

(^equate  numbers  of  these  carriers  to  en- 

the  battlefield  mobility  and  protec- 
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tion  of  our  infantry  troopo.  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

The  Army  has  developed  fa.st -moving  tac- 
tical concepts  for  a  greatly  stepped-up 
tempo  of  operations  on  the  battlefield,  no  as 
to  b')th  increase  the  effectiveness  of  our 
ground  fighting  forces  and  to  con.serve  the 
lives  of  our  tro<.)ps  in  the  accomplishment 
I'f  their  iiusilons. 

To  make  these  tactical  concepts  nicanlng- 
:ul,  new  .self-propelled  weapoim  are  urgently 
required  tn  provide  the  fire  ."luppfjrt  for  fast- 
mo\ing  rmored  and  mech.inlzed  units  and 
ro  move  and  keep  up  with  these  units  In  com- 
bat, liie  new  105  mm.  and  155  mm  self- 
propelled  artillery  reque.sted  by  the  Army 
will  provide  lighter,  more  mobile,  close  fire 
.-.upport,  w;lh  greater  range  and  effertiveneas 
m  sunjxirt  of  the  dl.sper.sed  formations  mov- 
ir.g  rapidly  ah. lut  the  c  imbat  zone  The 
new  self-propelled  175-mm  pun  will  i)n)vlde 
a  new.  highly  mobile  weafX'U  with  the  addi- 
tional ;ange  nocesfary  to  attack  long-range 
-^  'Me'  .irtillery.  Thi.s  may  be  esfjectally  im- 
px>rt.iiit  in  those  operati(<ns  where  the  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weaptons  may  be  neither 
militarily  fea&ible  or  politlciLlly  perniLsilble. 

To  tie  all  of  these  new  mean.s  of  combat 
[xiwer  together,  the  .'\rmy  h.is  al.so  a.sked  for 
new  sitjn.Tl  communication  and  battle  area 
.surveillance  mt^ans  which  are  essential  for 
the  command  and  control  of  mobile  lighting 
1  irces. 

These  de^scribc  only  a  ni  ijor  segment  of  the 
t.)tal  n.  'deraiz.ition  requirenieutji  slated  by 
our  hight?^t  .■\rmy  leadership  over  tl.e  years. 
There  .re  ■-ithcr  Items  on  their  priority  list 
which  are  e.'^.sei-.t i.il  In  the  profev^lonal  Judg- 
ment and  military  wl.sdom  of  General  Taylor 
•iticl  C'lfMioral  Lemnlt/er.  It  Is  men  like  these 
who  bear  the  heavy  burden  of  resp<jnslblllty 
lor  the  .success  or  failure  of  our  ground  arms 
ill  battle.  It  is  up  to  us  to  assist  them  in 
cirrying  this  U>ad.  And  I  .im  grateful  to  tlie 
distinguished  chairman  and  the  able  mem- 
tjer.s  of  ttie  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Military  Subcommittee  for  having  rec- 
onuneuded  a  step  up  in  providing  the  best 
Utnks.  mechanized  equipment,  and  other 
ine.ms  requested.  If  we  provide  the  money 
needed  our  Army  can  gam  and  malnuiln 
qualitative  superiority  anywhere  against  the 
massive,  modern  forces  of  the  Si  no-Soviet 
Communist  empire  I  believe  adoption  of 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Jackson  will 
bring  our  defenses  further  into  position  of 
strength;  will  permit  us  more  confidently 
to  say  we  have  met  our  heavy  responsibility. 
The  distingtilshed  majority  leader,  as  he 
often  does,  eloquently  made  the  ba.^lc  point: 
if  we  step  up  our  military  strength  and  It 
IS  not  needed  all  we  lose  is  money;  If  we 
fail  to  maintain  our  strength,  we  may  lose 
our  freedom  and  our  lives.  In  these  words 
-Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  has  put  tills 
whole,  complex  question  Into  dramatic 
focus  and  I  Cf>mmend  him  for  having  made 
this  basic  understanding  easy. 

There  are.  In  addition,  two  further  as- 
pects of  this  defense  appropriation  measure 
and  the  Jackson  amendment  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  comment.  First,  there  is  a 
special  aspect  of  the  Army's  modernlz;itlon 
program  which  needs  emphasis,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  importance  to  defense  but  also 
because  of  its  impact  on  an  important  seg- 
ment of  our  ectiiiomy  The  second  comment 
relates  to  Uie  broader  questions  which  per- 
sist because  of  the  economic  impact  of  our 
national  defen.se  effort. 

In  January  of  this  year  the  operations  re- 
search office  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
released  some  previously  classified  material 
on  the  Army's  production  hase.  The  core 
of  the  production  base,  of  course.  Is  the 
machine-tool  industry.  No  Industry  has  had 
a  more  mercurial  life  than  this  one.  The 
onslaughts  of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict  placed  tremendous  demands  on  the 
industry  with  commensurate  buildups  In  ca- 
pacity, only  to  be  followed  by  subBequent 
\alleys  of  decline.     In  Michigan,  as  tn  the 
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other  centers  of  machine-tool  labricatioii.  we 
have  lived  through  this  experience  as  a 
mixed  blessing.  What  is  one  day  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  and  to  grow  becomes  the 
next  a  struggle  to  survive.  Now  comes  this 
new  report  with  its  asU)unding  implications 
lor  national  security  and  for  this  industry. 

.According  to  this  report,  "inore  than  40 
percent  of  the  Army's  tools  are  overage 
now  At  current  procuremcMt  and  disposal 
rates.  80  to  85  percent  will  be  overage  In 
1!>63"  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  "only 
4  percent  were  b<;ught  since  1954.  Few  oi 
the  to<^)ls  can  u.se  the  advanced  controls,  high- 
power  Input.s.  or  improved  cutters  now  avail- 
able EX(ei)t  for  recent  purcha.ses  for  that 
purpose,  few  machine  tools  can  meet  the 
stand. irds  required  In  mr^-lern  weapons  pro- 
duction '  The  report  points  out  that  pri- 
vate Industry,  upon  which  the  Army  must 
depend  during  emergenclps.  has  even  older 
aiid  more  obsolete  machine  tools  In  use.  I* 
concludes:  "Without  corrective  measures  it 
Is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  en- 
ter the  ne\t  einerprncy  with  Inadequate 
metaluTirklng  re;.ources.  as  it  did  In  1940 
and  1951  more  and  more  .American  m..- 
rhine-t'xil  builders  are  either  afliliatlng  with. 
cIlstrlbutiiiK  for.  buying  into  or  establishing 
foreign  operations  Thev  are  Koine  abroad  In 
order  to  cc^mpete  and  exist.  Continued  long 
enough.  thl.<;  trend  can  seriously  dinunis.h 
US  capabilities  and  skills  in  a  critical  sec- 
tor." 

The  recommendations  of  this  report  point 
clearly  to  the  noeds  for  modernization  Re- 
placement of  wornout.  overage,  and  obso- 
lete '(viling  Is  absolutely  es.sentia!  To  do 
this  "the  modernl/atlon  propram  should  be 
.suj)[)orted  with  a  iniiiimum  oi  .*175  million 
o%er  a  5-year  perUxl."  This  would  provide 
(or  "between  1.500  and  2  500  new  machine 
tools  annually  in  addition  to  the  regularly 
budpeied  funds."  In  addilK.n.  the  replace- 
ment i^rocr.im  '  sliould  be  .^iippoited  with  a 
minimum  of  $20  million  a  year  lor  3  yea,-s 
in  addition  to  regular  fundt,." 

Taking  such  action  is  demanded  by  real- 
ism. We  live  in  too  perilous  a  world  again 
to  be  caught  short  in  such  a  ba.sic  area. 

An  Interesting  recommendation  of  th:? 
J<.!in.s  Hopkins  report  rela'es  to  the  dispo,si-.l 
of  overage  tools.  It  urges  that  the  .Army 
should  consider  school  needs,  estimated  at 
100.000  units,  and  foreign  aid  in  its  disposal 
planning.  " 

I  have  recently  had  some  correspondence 
on  this  question  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  I  submit  for  Inciusion  in  the 
Kecord  at  this  point: 

A;..SI.sT\NT   .SErRFT.\RY    (  F   DiriNSK 

Wa^hivgron.  DC  .  J\nir  H    IC'iii) 
Hon     Phuip  a    H.^Rt, 
L'.S:,    Srnntr. 

Dear  Senator  Haft  This  Is  in  further 
reference  to  your  lefer  of  May  23.  1960. 
forwardina:  the  comments  of  Mr  E.  H  H  Graf 
of  the  Detroit  Broach  &  Marhir.e  Co  .  rela- 
tive   to   Government   machine-tool   policy. 

Mr.  Grafs  letter  is  certainly  a  thought- 
provoking  one.  At  the  outset  we  want  Mr 
Graf  to  be  assured  that  the  marhine-tool  In- 
dustry ;^;ui  its  j)ro<laots  are  more  important 
todav  In  the  viewpoint  of  the  Department  o! 
Defense,  than  ever  before  in  historv.  Tlie 
les.sons  learned  from  the  machine-tool 
shortages  in  World  War  II  and  during  the 
Korean  emergency  are  vivid  in  the  memories 
o:'  our  produ':-tlon  staff.  We  in  the  military 
are  d<iing  everything  within  our  power  t  i 
gu  ;rd   against  this  e\er   happening   again. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  are  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  have  on  hand  the  machine 
tools  and  related  production  equipment 
needed  to  produce  the  modern  weapons 
which  would  be  used  In  a  future  emercency. 

Of  course  Mr.  Grafs  reference  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  deciding  that  machine 
tools  should  be  dumped  on  the  market  is  a 
great  oversimplification  of  their  role  in  this 
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matter,  it  is  true,  however,  that  military 
planning  to  carry  out  the  strategic  concepts 
of  the  J(jlnt  Chiefs  provides  for  the  most 
nic)clcrn  weapons  that  we  can  furnish  the 
military  services.  Unfortunately  many  of 
our  older  machines  held  over  from  World 
War  II  and  Korea  cannot  efficiently  or 
economically  produce  the  weapons  of  tomor- 
row or  even  today.  The  number  of  machines 
needed  to  support  our  mobilization  plans  is 
al'XD  smaller.  As  an  example  behind  the  rea- 
son for  thi.-^,  it  IS  obvious  that  missiles  with 
tlif'ir  (jieater  destructive  power  would  not  be 
needed  in  numbers  approaching  the  manned 
aircraft  of  World  War  II.  As  a  consequence 
we  cannot  afford  to  keep  tools  to  make 
obsolete  weapons  for  whicli  there  are  no 
Ifjiiger  requirements  and  at  the  same  time 
"uuy  the  new  types  ol  machines  now  needed 
.iud  which  are  not  in  our  inventories.  These 
are  ti.e  reasons  why  our  machine-tool 
excesses  ha'.e  been  larger  than  usual  in  re- 
cent years. 

Mr.  Graf's  suggestion  that  we  rebuild  our 
excess  machine.-,  and  sell  them,  or  give  them 
to  friendly  foreign  nations  is  being  given 
further  ^tudy  We  already  have  programs  to 
sell,  at  a  nominal  price,  or  to  give  produc- 
tion equipment  to  these  countries  and  a  not 
inconsiderable  nu.Tiber  of  machines  are  dis- 
po.sed  of  in  this  w.iy.  It  is  quite  true,  how- 
e\er.  i;iat  only  the  better  machines  are 
generally  selected  At  present  we  have  no 
proj;rani  of  rebuilding  excess  machines  for 
thii  purpo.se.  The  pro\ision  of  production 
equipnunt  to  our  allies  has  two  aspects  and 
two  dilfereni  Government  agencies  are  in- 
volved. Aid  fur  military  purposes  is  the 
re  .pousib.aty  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  Is  handled  by  the  As.sistant  Secretary 
1  International  Security  Affairs).  We  have 
already  placed  Mr.  Graf's  proposal  in  the 
hands  of  the  appropriate  staff  members  in 
that  Office.  There  would  be  many  details  to 
be  wo:ked  out  in  the  conduct  of  such  a  pro- 
gram such  as  its  ftinding  and  administration. 
the  !;and!ing  of  the  actual  rebuilding  work 
^nd  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  rebuilt  machine^  would  be  made  avail- 
able These  deliberations  will  take  some 
time  '\'ou  m;,y.  however,  assure  Mr.  Graf 
that  his  proposal  Is  being  given  the  con- 
sidera'ion    which   it  deserves. 

nie  provision  of  production  equipment  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  assistance,  for  eco- 
nomic improvement  is  a  function  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
To'  i.s  which  are  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  can.  and  are  already 
being,  made  available  to  that  agency.  To 
receive  consideration  of  furnishing  rebuilt 
excess  tools  to  friendly  foreign  nations  for 
economic  improvement  Mr.  Graf's  proposal 
-hould  be  forwarded  to  the  International  Co- 
operation Admini.'^tration. 

The  other  major  noint  made  by  Mr.  Graf 
d'allng  with  more  liberal  tax  depreciation 
rate  for  tax  purposes  is  outside  ol  the  scope 
of  activity  :ind  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau.  We  understand  that 
the  Otiice  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
is  currently  studying  this  problem. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  provides  you 
with  the  information  that  you  desire.    If  we 
can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  at  any 
•ime  we  will  be  happy  lo  do  so. 
.Sir.cereiy   yours. 

Thomas  C.  Wesbe.  Jr., 
Drpriti/  A^'<istant  Secretary  of  Defense 
<  Supply  and  Logistws) . 

This  exchange  grew  out  of  some  very  inter- 
esting and  constructive  suggestions  made  to 
me  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Graff,  of  the  Detroit  Broach  & 
Machine  Co.  relative  to  Government  ma- 
chine-tool  policy.  I  Ijelieve  this  correspond- 
ence is  further  evidence  of  the  enormous 
economic  implications  which  actions  taken 
in  the  national  defense  have  on  our  Internal 
economy    and    otir    foreign    relations,    and    I 


include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Graff  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

Rochester.  Mich..  April  12.  1960. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  1  am  writing  to  you 
today  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  your 
attention  some  facts  which  I  believe  you  to 
be  already  aware  of.  The  subject  is  broad. 
I  can't  possibly  go  into  it  in  detail  here. 
However,    following    are   the   highlights. 

I  note  comment  from  time  to  time  that  the 
next  war.  when  and  if  it  comes,  will  be  of 
short  duration  and  therefore  will  be  over 
before  our  weight  in  producing  machine 
tools,  etc..  can  have  any  bearing  on  the 
outcome.  I  further  note,  to  follow  this  to 
conclusion,  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  feel  that 
machine  tools  should  be  arbitrarily  dumped 
on  the  market  if  they  have  no  use  in  a  short 
war.  When  tools  are  declared  surplus  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs,  it  is  mandatory  that  they 
be  sold 

I  also  note  comment  that  the  machine  tool 
industry,  from  Government  viewpoint  there- 
fore, is  considerably  less  importairc  than  in 
the  past.  I  call  to  your  attention  that  in  my 
opinion  as  an  individual,  and  this  opinion 
is  as  an  indvidual  and  not  as  a  vice  president 
of  a  machine  tool  com.pany.  we  as  a  people 
are  not  looking  at  all  the  facts.  I  feel  that 
too  many  half-statements  are  made  these 
days,  by  too  many  people,  and  that  too  few- 
people  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  these 
half-statements,  but  rather  are  led  along  the 
lazy  path  of  complacency  and  conformity. 

First.  I  think  it  follows  that  a  strong  ma- 
chine tool  industry  makes  for  progress  in 
all  countries,  and  I  think  It  follows  that  our 
Government  should  support  It.  not  by  subsidy 
but  rather  by  Improved  tax  legislation  per- 
mitting replacement  of  obsolete  equipment. 
Second,  I  believe  that  Russia  has  pretty 
well  proven  that  its  machine  tool  Industry 
must  prosper  In  order  for  It  to  progress  as 
a  country.  And  it  is  apparently  willing  even 
to  give  direct  concessions  to  the  industry 
to  make  it  formidable  in  world  markets,  as 
well  as  at  home. 

As  you  know,  other  European  manufac- 
turers are  definitely  after  markets  abroad, 
even  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  service  fa- 
cilities In  foreign  lands.  I  further  point 
out  that  here  at  home  we  don't  want  anyone. 
Government  or  otherwise,  paying  us  for  "not 
raising  pigs."  We  think  that  our  industry 
should  be  strong  for  the  country's  good  and 
for  its  continuing  progress. 

Tlie  President  suggests  greater  emphasis 
on  "exports."  How  can  we  do  the  export 
job  if  all  our  efforts  must  go  to  holding  our 
own  here  in  a  rather  cyclical  industry.  Ma- 
chine tool  companies,  for  the  most  part,  are 
individualists.  We  don't  want  handouts. 
If  we  had  favorable  depreciation  laws,  we 
would  be  strong  and  we  would  get  over  to 
Europe  and  spend  our  own  money  to  do  it. 
We  would  get  back  to  basic  selling  and  we 
would  sell  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America 
our  products,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
basic  sense.  W'e  would  sell  competitively 
and  more  often  than  not,  we  would  be'suc- 
cessful  since  we  have  a  reputation  second 
to  none  when  it  comes  to  production 
equipment. 

In  other  words.  I  don't  think  we  should 
worry  too  much  about  fancy  statements  by 
fancier  economists.  I  think  there  is  a  basic 
thing  that  has  to  be  done.  That  is,  we  have 
to  become  Yankee  peddlers,  as  were  our 
grandfathers.  These  rules  govern  all  busi- 
ness. True,  we  might  not  be  able  in  the 
face  of  duties,  common  market  countries, 
etc.,  to  get  as  much  of  the  world'.;  business 
as  we  would  like,  but  we  certainly  could 
do  25  percent  better  than  we  are  doing  now, 
and  that's  a  sizable  amount  of  money. 
We  would  need  other  things,  true,  such  as 
Export-Import  Banks,  credits,  etc.  But  let's 
just   stick    to    the    basic    things,    now,    like 
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going  out  and  peddling  our  wares.  Better 
mouse  traps  for  which  the  world  will.  I  am 
sure,  pay  better  money.  Sooner  or  later  the 
production  of  the  world  must  equalize  as 
living  standards  increase.  At  that  time  we'll 
all  be  reasonably  equal.     But  what  of  now? 

Now  for  the  moment,  back  to  the  dumping 
of  machine  tools  owned  by  the  services  on 
our  home  market.  Wotild  It  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  put  these  tools  In  shape,  not  perhaps 
into  new  condition,  but  reasonable  shape, 
and  use  them  all  over  the  world  to  help  our 
allies?  Sell  them,  yes.  But  If  necessary, 
give  themi  to  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
or  wherever  it  was  wise  and  to  our  advantage. 
By  doing  this  we  create  business  at  home  and 
help  our  neighbors  in  the  bargain. 

Consider,  please,  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  dump  on  the  market  50  continuous 
broaching  machines  at  approximately  5  cents 
on  the  dollar,  that  is  about  what  they  are 
going  for,  this  would  be  equal  to  the  total 
production  of  all  broaching  machine  com- 
panies in  this  particular  type  of  machine 
for  8  years. 

As  you  can  see,  the  subject  is  broad  and 
my  comments  must  necessarily  be  sketchy. 
Surely  it  would  be  reassuring  to  me  and  to 
many  of  our  people  to  know  that  you  were 
thinking  about  these  matters.  And  If  you 
feel  that  any  of  my  suggestions  has  merit, 
I  would  certainly  appreciate  your  pursuing 
it  further.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have 
any  comments  you  would  care  to  make,  at 
any  time. 

Sincerely. 

E.   M.  H.   Graf 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  last  week,  the  ad- 
ministration acknowledged  the  growing  se- 
riousness of  this  economic  impact  when  it 
announced  a  revision  In  the  OlBce  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization's  defense  man- 
power policy  No.  4.  It  announced  that  ef- 
fective July  6.  1960,  a  more  effective  means 
of  encoiiraging  contract  set-asides  In  areas 
where  there  Is  persistent  unemployment  will 
be  provided. 

I  Include  the  policy  change  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

June  6,  1960. 

Executive  OmcE  or  the  PREsroENT.  OmcE 

or   Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization — De- 

FENSB  Manpower   Policy   No.  4    (Revised) 

(DMP    No.    4    (revised).     Effective:    July    6. 

1960) 
Subject:  Placement  of  procurement  and  fa- 
cilities in  areas  of  persistent  or  substan- 
tial labor  surplus. 

/.  Introduction 
Success  of  the  defense  program  depends 
upon  efficient  use  of  all  our  resources,  in- 
cluding iTianpower  and  facilities,  which  are 
preserved  through  practice  of  the  skills  of 
both  management  and  workers. 

A  primary  aim  of  Federal  manpower  pol- 
icy is  to  encourage  full  utilization  of  exist- 
ing production  facilities  and  workers  in 
preference  to  creating  new  plants  or  moving 
workers,  thus  assisting  in  the  maintenance 
of  economic  balance  and  employment  sta- 
bility. When  large  numbers  of  workers 
move  to  already  tight  areas,  heavy  burdens 
are  placed  on  community  facilities — schools, 
hospitals,  housing,  transportation,  utilities, 
etc  On  the  other  hand,  when  unemploy- 
ment develops  in  certain  areas,  unemploy- 
ment comjjensatlon  costs  Increase  and 
plants,  tools,  and  workers'  skills  remain  Idle 
and  unable  to  contribute  to  our  defense  pro- 
gram 

//.  Purpose 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  No.  4  to  direct  attention  to  the 
potentialities  of  areas  of  persistent  or  sub- 
stantial labor  svu'plus.  hereafter  referred  to 
as  labor  surplus  areas,  for  the  placement  of 
prociu^ment  contracts  or  the  location  of 
new  plants  or  facilities,  and  to  assign  respon- 
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slblUties  to  specified  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  he  Government  to  carry  out  the 
policy  st(  ,ted  below. 

III.  Policy 

policy  of  the  Federal  Govern  ment 

the  placing  of  contracts    and 

in  areas  of  persistent  or  substantial 

us,    with    first    preference    being 

areas   of  persistent   labor   surplus 

such  areas  in  making  the  best 

available  resources  in  order  to 

Ihe   following   objectives: 

preserve    management    and    em- 
s  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of 
t    contracts    and    purchases: 
maintain    productive    facilities: 
Improve  utilization  of  the  Nation  s 
power  potential  by  making  use  of 
j^wer  resources  of  each  area; 
help  assure  timely  delivery  of  re- 
and   services    and    to   promote 
for  expanded  effort  by  locating  pro- 
where  the  needed  manpower  and 
are  fully  available. 

IV.  Implementation 

e  of  the  authority  vested  In  n\e  by 

Order  No.  10480.  as  amended,  and 

Order  No.  10773,  as  amended,  and 

3Ut  the  purpose  and  policy  objec- 

forth  above,   the   following  asslgn- 

responslbllltles    are   made    to    the 

departments    and    agencies   of    the 

t: 
Department  of  Liibor  shall: 

areas  having  a  persistent  or  sub- 

^rplus  of  labor,  under  standards  to 

by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

tlon  with  the  States  and  labor 

,  provide  labor  market  data  and 

omlc    information    in    efforts   to 

the  initiation  of  industrial  expan- 

in  these  areas. 

skills  which  are  in  surplus  sup- 
such  areas  and  make  this  Informa- 
to  firms  requiring  such  skills 
in  establishing  new  plants  and 


occupations  and  skills  for  which 

be   needed   by  new   or  expanding 

and  In  collaboration   with   other 

m^tal  agencies  make  assistance  avall- 

institutlons  and  manpower  users 

ing  on-the-job  apprentice  or  other 

programs    for    developing    skills    of 

force . 

jrocurement  agencies  shall: 

their   best   efforts   to   award   nego- 

pr^urement  contracts  to  contractors 

perform   a  substantial   proportion 

prbduction  on  those  contracts  within 

I  plus   areas,   giving  first   preference 

:tors  performing  In  persistent  labor 

I  reas,   to   the   extent   that  procure- 

ectlves  will  permit;    provided,  that 

win   price   differentials    be   paid 

I^rpose  of  carrying  out  this  policy. 

deemed    appropriate,    set -aside 

3f  procurements  for  negotiation  at 

higher    than    those    paid    on    the 

)f    these    procurements    exclusively 

which  will   perform   or   cause   to 

a    substantial    proportion    of 

on    these    contracts    within 

iplus   areas,    giving   first    preference 

in   persistent    labor   surplus   areas. 

further  that  firms  which  will  per- 

areas    not    meeting    the    minimum 

l^fications   for   classification    by    the 

rtment  of  Labor  shall   be  eligible 

on  in  set-asides  if  these  firms 

certificate  Issued  by  the  U.S.   De- 

of  Labor  that  a  persistent  or  sub- 

abor  surplus  exists  in  the  area  In 

with   standards    and    procedures 

by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

that  firms  in  labor  surplus  areas 

on  appropriate  bidders  lists  will 

the  opportunity  to  submit  bids  or 

on    all    proctirements    for    which 


perf o  med 
production 


they  are  qualified.  Whenever  the  number  of 
firms  on  a  bidders  list  is  excessive,  there 
will  be  Included  a  representative  number  nf 
firms  from   labor  surplus  areas. 

4.  In  the  event  of  tie  bids  or  offers  on  any 
procurement,  award  the  contract  to  .he  firm 
which  will  perform  in  a  labor  surplus  area. 
other  things  being  equal,  giving  first  pref- 
erence to  firms  in  persistent  labor  surplus 
areas. 

5.  Enco\irage  prime  contractors  to  award 
svibcontracts  to  firms  which  will  perform 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  production 
on  those  subcontracts  In  labor  .surplus  areas, 
particularly  In  areas  of  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus. 

6  The  preferential  actions  described  in 
this  policy  shall  be  in  addition  to  other 
such  actions  to  which  firms  may  be  enti- 
tled because  of  performance  in  substantial 
labor  surplus  areas,  such  as  additional  pref- 
erence under  the  Buy  American  Act 

7.  Cooperate  with  other  agencies  listed 
herein  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
policy 

C.  The    Department    of    Commerce    shall 

1  In  cooperiUlon  with  State  development 
agencies,  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  a«sist  manu- 
facturers In  areas  of  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus In  obtaining  Government  procurement 
business  by  (a)  providing  such  firms  with 
:iniely  Information  on  proposed  Govern- 
ment procurements;  (b)  maintaining  cur- 
rent Information  on  the  manufacturing 
capabilities  of  labor  surplus  area  firms  with 
respect  to  Government  procurement  and 
disseminating  such  Inlormation  to  Federal 
procurement  agencies. 

2.  Urge  firms  planning  new  production 
facilities  (where  Federal  assistance  or  In- 
terests are  involved)  to  consider  the  In- 
dustrial location  advantages  of  labor  sur- 
plus areas. 

3.  Provide  technical  advice  and  counsel  to 
groups  and  organizations  in  lab<jr  surplus 
ureas  on  planned  Industrial  parks.  IndustrlsU 
development  organizations,  expanding  tour- 
ist business  and  available  Federal  aids. 

D.  The  Small  Business  Administration 
shall: 

1  Make  available  to  small  business  con- 
cerns in  labor  surplus  areas  all  of  its  serv- 
ices, endeavor  to  insure  opportunity  for 
maximum  participation  by  such  concerns  in 
Government  procurement,  and  give  consid- 
eration to  the  needs  of  these  concerns  in 
the  making  of  joint  small  business  set- 
asides  with  Government  procurement  agen- 
cies 

E.  There  Is  hereby  created  within  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  a 
Surplus  Manpower  Committee: 

1  Ttiis  Committee  shall  be  chaired  by 
'he  Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Manpower 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobiUza- 
ilon  and  shall  include  representation  from 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Including  the 
three  Military  Departments.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Labor.  General 
oervlces  Administration  and  Small  Bu.si- 
ness  Administration. 

2  The  Committee  shall  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobillza- 
'lon  and  Its  member  agencies  on  policies, 
procedures  and  activities  in  existence  or 
needed  to  ciirry  out  the  purpcvse  of  this 
policy 

3  When  an  entire  Industry,  which  sells  a 
:-;lpnlftcant  proportion  of  its  production  to 
the  Government,  is  generally  depressed  or 
has  .T  significant  proportion  of  Its  produc- 
tion units  located  in  areas  of  persistent  or 
s!ib-''antial  labor  surplus,  the  Committee 
m:;y  make  appropriate  recommendations 
relative  to  that  industry  in  lieu  of  recom- 
mendations relative  to  specific  geographical 
areas.  In  such  cases,  after  notice  to  and 
ne:\rinK  of  interested  parties,  the  Director  of 

h*^  OiTlcr  of  Civil   and  Defense  Mobilization 


will  (Jive  conslderaiion   to  appropriate  mea- 
sures  applicable   to   tlie  entire   Industry. 

F.  The  regional  directors  of  OCDM  shall, 
with  the  advice  and  a.sdlstance  of  tlie  re- 
gional Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 
Buard.'i.  recuininend  actions  considered  de- 
slnible  to  further  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  policy,  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Surplus 
M.mpower  Committee. 

G  All  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
.'^hall  give  consideration  to  la)x)r  sxirplus 
.ircas,  partlcul.irly  to  persistent  labor  sur- 
plus are.is.  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  Gov- 
ernment-financed facilities  expansion,  to  the 
extent  that  such  consideration  is  not  In- 
ronsislent  with  essential  economic  and  stra- 
tegic factors  that  must  also  be  taken  Into 
.iccount. 

H  All  agencies  assigned  responsibilities 
under  this  policy  shall  submit  such  reports 
on  their  activities  as  may  be  required  In 
connection  therewith  to  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  shall  submit 
.such  additional  Information  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

I.  All  existing  notifications  of  hibor  sur- 
plus areas  Issued  by  the  U.S.  Department 
i)f  Labor  pursuant  to  Defense  Manp>ower 
Policy  No.  4  continue  in  force.  Notllica- 
tlons  Nos  38.  39,  53.  57,  and  58,  dealing 
with  the  placement  of  procurement  with 
liie  textile,  shoe,  apparel,  shipbuilding,  and 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  Indufc- 
irles.  are  ctjntlnued  in  effect  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  Inconsistent  with  this  rc- 
\l.sed  policy. 

This  revised  policy  shall  take  effect  on 
.Tilly  6.   1960. 

Leo  a.  Hoegh. 
Director,   Office   Of  Chi/   and   Defense 
Mobilization. 

The  list  of  Illustrations  need  not  be  con- 
tinued. The  problem  Is  widespread.  It  af- 
fects Industries  of  all  kinds,  widely  scattered 
regions  of  the  country,  virtually  every  sector 
of  the  economy.  Just  as  our  security  against 
enemy  attack  is  the  objective  of  the  appro- 
priations we  are  now  considering.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, my  plea  Is  th.-it  we  look  inside  as  well 
as  outside;  that  we  find  new  ways  to  man- 
age our  national  security  program  .so  that 
It  contributes  to  our  economic  stability. 
While  we  prepare  to  meet  the  threats  of 
aggression,  we  must  also  keep  our  Industry 
and  manpower  skills  balanced.  If  we  can  do 
this  we  will  be  better  prepared,  as  well,  for 
the  day  when  we  can  Implement  a  plan  for 
peace. 

Turning  to  the  broader  question  of  the 
economic  impact  of  national  defense,  I  want 
to  empha.size  again  that  the  size  of  this  ap- 
propriation and  the  rate  of  technological 
change  In  weapons  requirements  which  It 
embraces  have  unprecedented  effects  on  our 
country's  Industry  and  Its  workers  and  their 
families. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  Senate  Reeolution 
150  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
and  review  of  this  problem.  Since  that  time, 
several  of  the  committees  of  the  Senate  have 
held  hearings  which  have  touched  upon  this 
problem  in  some  of  Its  aspects.  Each  of  them 
has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  this  new  and  unprecedented 
condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves,  where 
appropriations  in  the  order  of  $40  billion 
plus  for  national  defense  appear  a  normal 
aspect  of  our  national  life  for  a  period  as 
far  as  we  can  see. 

For  example:  In  January,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  hearings  on  "the 
impact  of  defense  procurement." 

In  February,  the  Armed  Ser\'lce«  Commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  procxirement  practices. 

In  April,  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Procurement  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  held  hearings 
on    'negotiated    and    sole    source    procure- 


ment." Later  that  month  tliey  also  pub- 
lished tl^eir  "Case  Study  in  Subcontracting 
by   a  Weapon  System  Contractor." 

In  May,  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
continued  its  he.trlngs  on  procurement  prac- 
tices. 

In  June,  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  the  Govenuneut  Opera- 
tions Committee  started  hearings  on  policy 
questions  extending  into  this  subject. 

Perhi.ps  the  most  specfic  reference  to  this 
problem  is  contained  In  the  report  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Unemployment  which 
was  made  to  tlie  Senate  on  March  30  of  this 
ytar.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  section  of 
that  report  entitled  "Goveriunent  Procurc- 
nu  III  Pi'licios": 

"a.    GOVERNMENT    PROCUREMENT    POLICIES 

"The  Impact  of  defense  spending  on  the 
Nation's  economy  Is  greater  than  that  of  any 
ether  single  item  In  the  Federal  budget, 
.fry  study  of  unemployment  would  be  In- 
oiriplete  without  consideration  of  this  fac- 
tor because  the  magnitude  of  the  defense 
budget  and  the  rate  at  which  large  sums  are 
spent  ftfTeci  not  only  the  armament  Indus- 
tries but  nearly  every  other  Industry  In  the 
Country 

"Df'fense  procurement  Is  difficult  to  coor- 
dinate with  the  rest  of  the  economy  because 
Its  amount  and  scojie  are  constantly  chang- 
ing 

Die  emergence  of  the  United  States  as 
the  leading  power  In  the  Western  World  h.is 
given  our  armament  obligations  unprece- 
dented lmix)rtancp.  Tlie  historic  pattern  of 
))eace  followed  by  disarmament  has  been 
broken  by  events  beyond  our  control,  and  It 
Is  clear  that  national  security  programs.  In- 
cluding international  assistance,  will  con- 
tinue to  recci\e  extraordinary  emphasis. 
These  programs  Involve  not  only  the  alloca- 
tion of  manpower  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force,  but  the  maintenance  of  a  complex 
industrial  production  base,  adequate  stock- 
piles of  strategic  materials,  and  research 
and  development  In  space,  atomic  energy 
and  other  fields. 

"The  magnitude  of  our  commitments  Is 
imprecedented.  For  the  past  8  years  national 
security  expenditures  have  amounted  to  more 
than  $40  billion  a  year — almost  10  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product — and  are  likely 
to  continue  at  this  or  a  higher  level.  Expend- 
itures of  this  dimension  have  an  obvious 
Impact  on  such  diverse  aspects  of  our  econ- 
omy a-s  tax  and  monetary  policy,  development 
of  nattiral  resources,  allocations  for  domestic 
needs  within  the  Federal  budget,  and  the 
development  of  new  patterns  of  International 
trade.  Nowhere,  however,  is  the  Impact 
more  apparent  to  the  average  citizen  than 
In  the  area  of  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment, as  Indu.strlal  producers  shift  to  meet 
the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  our  military 
j)lanners. 

"The  increasingly  rapid  rate  of  tech- 
nological change  In  the  methods  and  weap- 
ons of  modern  warfare  has  caused  disrup- 
tion and  dislocation  within  our  Industrial 
base  and  has  created  serious  problems  of 
industrial  reorganization,  unemployment, 
and  obsolescence  of  facilities  and  equipment. 
Our  guns,  airplanes,  and  missiles  have  c'ten 
become  obsolescent  while  stUl  In  production, 
or  even  while  under  development.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  we  are  disarming  all  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  economic  problems  re- 
lated to  disarmament  are  already  upon  us. 

-The  Regfulus  II  missile  and  the  F-108 
long-range  interceptor  aircraft  were  discon- 
tinued as  obsolescent  even  before  they  were 
deployed.  Discontinued  Items  such  a«  these 
Involve  substantial  commitments  of  facili- 
ties and  manpower  In  many  regions  of  the 
country — facilities  and  manpower  which  are 
unlikely  to  find  their  way  quickly  Into  other 
uses. 

"At  least  two  questions  axe  raised.  Is  It 
possible  to  change  the  procurement  system 
to  avoid  costly  and  painful  dislocation  and 


disruption  while  miiinUtlning  our  natlon.U 
security?  Could  a  larger  share  of  tlic  $40 
billion  spent  annually  for  njitlonnl  security 
be  put  into  areas  of  our  Nation  which  mo.st 
need  the  stimulation  of  greater  economic 
activity? 

"Employment  shijt.<! 

"Officials  of  the  automobile  Industry  in 
Michigan  testified  before  the  committee  t)n 
the  effects  of  the  change  from  wheeled  ve- 
hicles to  aircraft  in  military  requirement.^ 
According  to  this  testimony.  General  Motors 
employed  33.000  persons  on  defense  work  In 
Michigan  In  mld-1963.  By  Uie  end  of  1959 
the  company  employed  fewer  than  1.700  on 
defense  work.  The  Michigan  Employment 
Security  Commission  estimated  that  In  1953 
there  were  200.000  persons  In  the  State  work- 
ing on  defense  contracts.  The  figure  today 
Is  less  than  40,000. 

"Employment  In  the  aircraft  Industry 
dropped  from  about  800,(X)0  workers  In  1964 
to  01,500  In  August  1959.  as  the  Air  Force 
moved  more  and  more  lnt<i  missiles. 

"The  missile  Industry  Itself  Is  .subject  t" 
sudden  changes.  When  the  Air  Force  can- 
celed the  Nnvuho  missile  project  In  July 
1957,  6,300  employees  of  North  American 
Aviation,  Inc  ,  were  laid  off  In  the  Lo«  An- 
geles area.  Tlie  cancellation  of  the  Regu- 
lus  II  had  similar  Impact,  and  cancellation 
of  the  Jupiter  missile  program  Is  expect«<l 
to  affect  10.100  Chrysler  Corp.  employees. 
The  economic  hopea  of  Denver  are  tied  to 
the  performance  of  the  Titan  mlsalle  de- 
veloped by  the  Martin  Co,  there: 

"  Denver's  stake  is  that  about  9.000  re- 
glon.al  residents  are  now  employed  by  Mar- 
tin alone — as  against  virtually  none  4  years 
ago — and  many  thousand  others  are  em- 
ployed by  Bubcontractors  and  by  the  con- 
struction firms  which  are  building  tlie  huge 
launching  complexes  on  the  prairies. 

"'In  other  words,  the  city's  prospects  for 
material  growth  and  progress  have  by  now 
been  largely  pinned  not  only  U)  the  defense 
program,  but  to  this  one  aspect  of  It— the 
development  of  the  Intercontinental  missile.' 

"This  potential  dislocation  of  large  num- 
bers of  people  raises  the  question  of  why 
Denver  was  selected.  Could  the  Job  have 
been  performed  at  other  facilities.  In  urban 
centers  which  would  not  have  to  expand  to 
furnish  the  home  and  community  needs  of 
new  employees? 

"Changing  manpotccr  requirement.^ 

"Technological  change  in  military  hard- 
ware has  other  effect*  on  our  manpower  pic- 
ture. Fortune  magazine  described  the  prob- 
lem this  way: 

"  "All  these  changes  In  military  require- 
ments have  touched  off  a  vast  upheaval  In 
production  and  procurement  techniques. 
Intensive  production  has  been  substituted 
for  extensive  production.  Instead  of  large 
numbers  of  planes,  the  military  is  buying 
smaller  numbers  of  very  high-performance 
and  high-coat  units.  Electronic  equipment 
accounts  for  some  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  cost  of  the  average  military  plane  today, 
for  example,  and  the  proportion  of  englneern 
and  other  nonproductlon  employees  to  total 
aircraft  employees  has  been  rising  steadily, 
from  27  percent  in  1953  to  35  percent  today  * 

"These  shift*  are  In  line  with  long-range 
changes  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the 
total  Industrial  manpower  picture.  In  areas 
of  heavy  defense  manufacturing  they  In- 
evitably cause  unemployment  problems. 

"Effect  on  business  condition-i 
"The  rate  of  defense  spending  appears  u> 
exert  substantial  Influence  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  In  the  Fortune  magazine  study 
quoted  above,  the  rate  of  defense  spending 
was  related  to  the  recession  which  started 
In  1957: 

"  To  be  sure,  defense  Is  not  the  greates*. 
force  or  prop  In  the  UJB.  econocny.  as  Is 
sometimes   assumed.     The  cutbacta   t=.   it* 
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second  half  of  1957  did  not  cause  the  reces- 
sion. But  they  did  contribute  to  its  sever- 
ity." 

••A  report  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense on  June  1.  1959.  showed  that  the  level 
of  defense  spending  In  the  first  half  of 
1957  was  almost  91.5  billion  less  than  In  the 
first  half  of  1956.  During  the  second  half 
of  1957.  contracts  for  supplies,  services,  and 
construction  were  trimmed  an  additional  91 
billion.  During  the  first  half  of  1958,  the 
rate  of  defense  spending  was  Increased  by 
•5.4  billion,  and  has  continued  at  about 
that  rate. 

"Testifying  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress  In  February  1958. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  W.  J.  McNeil 
said  that  "the  stepped-up  placement  of  de- 
fense orders  should  have  an  Important  psy- 
chological Impact  on  business"  and  that 
"the  order  placement  would  result  In  a  grad- 
ual Increase  In  spending  which  would  have 
at  least  a  stabilizing  effect  in  defense  in- 
dustries." 

"Military  installation.i 

"The  Department  of  Defense  maintains 
many  establishments  such  as  arsenals,  ship- 
yards, forts,  bases,  etc..  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

"In  many  Instances,  a  Defense  Department 
Installation  Is  the  main  source  of  income  for 
a  community,  and  many  support-services 
financed  by  local  governments  and  private 
enterprise  grow  up  around  the  Military  Es- 


tabllshmint.  A  Department  of  Defense  de- 
:ut  back  or  close  an  Installation  can 
disrupt  the  economic  life  of  a  com- 
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aernandez,  mayor  of  Leesville.  La  . 
It  hearings  in  Baton  Rouge  on  the 
such  a  decision  on  his  community. 
1955,   the   Army   notified   the 
jouislana.  the  city  of  Leesville,  and 
I^ish  of  Its  Intention  to  make  Fort 
in  Leesville  and  Vernon  Parish. 
Installation.     To  support   the 
Leesville    assumed    bonded    in- 
of   $500,000   to   provide   schools 
etc  ,    while    Vernon     Parish 
a   similar   program    underwritten 
Issue  of  more  than  $2   million 
of  private   Investing  firms   built 
developments  in  the  Port  Polk  area. 
20.  1959,  the  Army  announced  Its 
to  close  Port  Polk.     As  a  result  ot 
,,  Mayor  Hernandez  testified,  more 
the  peak  population  of  15.000  ha.s 
irea.     In  spite  of  this  exodus,  uti- 
nt  in  the  area  has  reached  an  all- 
in  November    1959.   continulns; 
:  or     unemployment     compensation 
3,314.    compared    with    1.777    In 
before    Port   Polk   closed      Real 
a  lues  have  been  destroyed — 90  per- 
Investment  housing  Is  vacant — and 
and  Vernon  Parish  have  been  left 
heavy  bonded  Indebtedness, 
community  dislocation   occurred 
Army  closed   an   arsenal    near   La 
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Porte.  Ind.  Employment  in  the  county 
dropped  from  19.000  In  1958.  to  12.500  In 
1969.  a  decline  of  more  than  30  percent. 
The  closing  caused  wholesale  ilsruptlon  of 
the  area's  social  structure  as  well  as  serious 
personal  hardship. 

'■Existing  policies 

•  Three  governmental  policies  which  have 
an  impact  upon  the  operation  of  our  domes- 
tic economy  have  emerged  since  the  Korean 
conflict.  The  first  Is  the  policy  of  procurins 
materials  by  negotiated  rather  than  competi- 
tive bidding  This  new  policy  has  resulted 
HI  a  radical  shift  in  procurement  away  from 
C'jinpetitiun  ba.sed  uixm  price.  The  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reported  that  86 
percent  of  military  prrxrurement  in  1958  was 
accomplished  through  negotiated  bids.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  for  1960.  73 
percenl  of  this  procurement,  or  $16  billion 
out  of  a  total  procurement  of  $22  billion, 
w-piu  U)  100  companies. 

"A  second  policy  was  developed  in  recog- 
niilon  of  the  trend  to  negotiated  bids  The 
Small  Business  Act  of  1958  encouraged  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  channel  procure- 
ment orders  to  small  business  firms.  Ex- 
tensive administrative  apparatus  has  been 
devised  to  implement  this  policy,  but  in  1958 
only  4  6  percent  of  the  total  contracts  for 
major  hard  goods  and  services  was  awarded 
to  small  businesses 
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"A  third  policy,  devised  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  In  1953  and  revised  in 
1954  and  1955.  Is  an  attempt  to  give  areas 
with  substantial  labor  surpluses  priority  in 
the  awarding  of  defense  contracts.  This 
policy  directs  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
place  contracts  with  suppliers  in  labor-sur- 
plus areas,  provided  that  price.s  nre  no  higher 
than  those  obtainable  elsewhere.  Testimony 
at  the  cijmnilttee's  hearings  showed,  how- 
ever, that  little  or  no  defense  work  had  been 
acquired  by  local  Industries  in  many  labor- 
surplus  areas.  Table  7.  which  shows  the  dis- 
tribT.;tion  of  military  procurement  contracts 
among  the  Slates,  reveals  how  little  correla- 
tion exists  between  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts and  the  concentration  of  unemploy- 
ment. West  Virginia,  which  has  con.sistently 
suffered  one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  Nation,  has  received  only  one- 
itiith  of  1  percent  of  total  military  p.r<.>cure- 
moiit  conliarts  for  each  of  the  last  3  fiscal 
years. 

Ti  is  undoubtedly  diflicult  to  miike  the 
labor-surplus  preference  system  work.  Mil- 
itary equipment  needs  must  be  balanced  with 
l.H-al  industrial  cap.ibillty  in  the  face  of 
fluctuating  emplcjyment  levels  The  Uitro- 
tluction  of  the  weapons  system  of  procure- 
ment has  further  complicated  the  problem. 
Under  this  system,  most  of  the  authority  for 
coordinating  and  super\iblng  the  complex 
com|)onents  of  m<xJern  weapons  is  given  to  a 
single  !)rimc  contractor. 

"SUMMARY 

"The  problems  raised  by  the  committee's 
review  of  the  effect  of  Government  procure- 
ment policies  on  unemployment  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

■  1  .Serious  dislocation  has  occurred  In 
;. rins-pr<xluclng  industries  such  as  aircraft. 
aut(>mol)lIe.  and  shipbuilding  as  a  result  of 
inevitable  changes  In  military  strategy  and 
Jleiense  planning.  These  dislocations  (X-cur 
on  b(.th  an  Indtistrial  and  a  geographic  basis. 

•  2.  The  military  and  scientific  research 
programs  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  are 
producing  demands  lor  new  skills  and  have 
the  effect  of  accelerating  the  dislocation  of 
unskilled  workers. 

"3.  Fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  defense 
spending  appear  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
general  economy  and  particularly  on  nctivi- 
iies  closely  related  to  defense  spending. 

"4.  Changes  in  the  deployment  of  forces 
(forts,  ba.ses,  air  warning  stations,  arsenals. 
etc  )  create  special  hardship  In  affected  com- 
munities. 

"In  general,  the  mlllt.iry  procurement  sys- 
tem raises  many  questions  about  costs;  the 
role  of  competition;  the  effect  of  the  weapons 
system  concept:  the  role  of  small  business: 
I  he  problem  of  labor  surpluses,  especially 
those  caused  by  curtailed  defense  activities; 
.'ind  the  duplication  of  facUiiles  and  equip- 
ment In  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
committee  recommends  that  an  appropriate 
Committee  of  the  Srnnte  s'udy  our  military 
procurement  and  deployment  policies,  their 
effect  upon  employment  stability  and  unem- 
ployment, and  measures  to  ease  unemploy- 
ment which  results  from  these  policies." 

That  special  committee,  in  one  of  its  major 
recommendations.  No.  6  to  be  specific,  urged 
a  study  by  an  appropriate  committee  of 
the  impact  of  military  procurement  and  rte- 
plovment  policies  \ipon  employment  sta- 
bility and  unemployment,  and  consideration 
>f    measures   to  ease  resulting   dislocations. 

Unlurtunately,  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems of  which  I  speak  are  not  diminishing 
and  show  no  likelihood  of  diminishing  in 
the  future.  We  have  had  several  recent  il- 
lustrations. The  Army  announced  less  than 
a  month  ago  award  for  the  new  M-60  tank. 
It  was  greeted  with  Joy  In  my  State  because 
the  production  would  be  located  there.  It 
was  greeted  by  my  able  colleague.  Senator 
VViLLiAMs,  from  Delaware,  with  something 
'dher  than  joy,  because  the  production  of 
this  tank  was  being  moved  from  his  State. 


My  distinguished  colleagues  from  Florida, 
in  the  last  month,  had  occasion  to  brush 
with  this  problem  when  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Agency  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  a  west  coast  firm  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  Saturn  missile,  at  a  cost  differ- 
ential near  $20  million.  The  lower  bidder, 
Chrysler  Corp.,  builders  of  the  successful 
Jupiter  and  Redstone  missiles,  had  proposed 
fabricating  the  missile  in  Florida  on  a  site 
adjacent  to  the  missile  engine  plant  and 
near  Cape  Canaveral  where  the  missile  will 
be  tested. 

Our  colleagvie  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Congressman  Charles  A.  Vanik.  this 
week  has  illustrated  the  kinds  of  disloca- 
tions that  may  result  from  the  application 
of  the  Budget  Bureau's  Directive  60-2. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  y.eld  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Saltonstall  1 . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Earlier  today  I 
asked  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
if  he  would  yield  so  that  I  might  join 
him  in  his  support  of  the  original 
amendment,  and  indeed  now  in  the  mod- 
ified amendment.  I  have  long  felt  that 
the  program  of  modernization  of  the 
Army  wa.s  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
defense  program,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  initiative  in  the  matter.  This  pro- 
gram is  somewhat  the  .same  as  the  one 
that  wa.s  advanced  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Symington  I  last  year. 
Both  of  those  distinguished  Senators 
have  iM'rformed  a  great  service  in  this 
eflTort  to  expand  our  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  a 
brief  statement   that   I  have  prepared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

TTie  intense  public  interest  in  the  recent 
events  in  Japan,  and  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States-Japanese  treaty  to  the  current 
agitation  shaking  the  Japanese  Government, 
causes  me  to  reflect  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  planning  of  American  military  bases 
and  commitment*. 

First  of  all,  I  shall  read  a  brief  statement 
which  I  made  this  morning  in  comment  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Japanese  invitation 
to  the  President: 

"SENATOR  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY:  STATEMENT 
ON  KISHI  GOVERNMENT  WITHDRAWAL  OF  IN- 
VITATION   TO    PRESIDENT    EISENHOWER 

"It  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  decision 
that  President  Ei.senhower  will  not  visit 
Japan.  Some  days  ago  I  expressed  concern 
over  the  President's  visit  and  urged  that 
unless  absolute  guarantees  as  to  his  personal 
safety  could  be  given  by  the  Kishi  govern- 
ment,   the    President    should    not    go. 

"The  developments  in  Japan  may  well 
result  in  the  collapse  of  the  Kishi  govern- 
ment and  the  coming  to  power  of  a  govern- 
ment mtich  less  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  ratification  of  the 
American-Japanese  Security  Treaty  should 
await  action  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
For  our  Government  to  take  the  initiative 
might  further  complicate  the  situation  and 
add  to  the  troubles  of  the  Kishi  government. 
If  the  Klshl  administration  can  secure  rati- 


fication of  the  treaty  and  survive,  then 
ratification  by  the  Senate  would  be  a  con- 
structive move. 

All  of  the  rioting  in  Japan  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  Communist  agitation. 
These  riots  appear  to  be  less  anti-American 
than  they  are  anti-Kishl  government — a 
domestic  political  disttu-bance  which  could 
mount  to  the  proportions  of  a  revolution. 
Except  for  the  demonstration  involving  Mr. 
Hagerty,  American  property  and  American 
nationals  have  not  been  attacked.  The  at- 
tack has  centered  on  the  Japanese  Parlia- 
ment and  Government  officials. 

"The  whole  subject  of  American  military 
oversea  bases  needs  coi^stant  review.  In 
some  areas  American  bases  tend  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and 
democracy.  In  other  areas,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  base  can  be  made  a  major  factor 
in  domestic  politics  and  can  play  into  the 
hands  of  extreme  left-wing  and  pro-Commu- 
nist elements. 

"Yet.  we  must  recognize  that  to  withdraw 
from  an  American  base  simply  because  of 
Communist  agitation  would  only  feed  the 
appetites  of  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  en- 
courage a  rather  negative  neutralism  among 
other  nations. 

"However,  dependence  on  fixed  oversea 
bases  needs  to  be  under  constant  review,  not 
only  because  of  their  inherent  vulnerability 
to  political  attack,  but  because  of  rapid 
changes  in  military  technolog3'.  With  such 
developments  as  the  Polaris  missile  subma- 
rine, the  rocket  and  missile  cruiser,  and  the 
intermediate  and  intercontinental  rockets 
and  missiles,  fixed  bases  may  very  well  have 
less  value  militarily  in  the  near  future. 

"Every  military  installation  should  be 
judged  not  only  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
the  military,  but  more  significantly  in  terms 
of  the  impact  on  the  political  structure  of 
the  host  country.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  President  Eisenhower  has  had  his  most 
enthusiastic  and  favorable  reception  in  India 
where  there  are  no  American  bases,  no  mili- 
tary alliances.  Our  relationships  with  India 
have  been  based  on  mutual  trust  and  re- 
spect, wdth  ail  emphasis  on  economic  and 
technical  assistance. 

■"In  other  words,  there  must  be  coordinated 
(jlanninf^  at  the  very  highest  levels,  to  in- 
sure that  military  planning  contributes 
basically  to  the  overall  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  Nation." 

Let  me  be  quite  clear — the  American  Go^  - 
ernment  sliould  not  decide  its  policy  or 
oversea  military  bases  as  a  result  of  action 
by  Communist-led  mobs. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  presence  of  fixed  American 
bases — or  indeed  of  fixed  bases  of  any  kind — 
can  present  the  most  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult of  political  and  economic  problems. 

Base  by  base,  and  country  by  country, 
a  thoroughgoing  review  of  tlie  value  of  our 
military  bases  should  be  constantly  in  prog- 
ress. Always  there  should  be  kept  in  mind 
the  question:  Does  the  existence  of  this 
particular  military  base  contribute  to  or 
lessen  the  American  effort  in  foreign  policy, 
on  balance. 

Yet,  while  we  remain  constantly  alert  to 
the  inherent  limitations  of  fixed  oversea 
bases  during  this  era  of  rapid  political 
change.  America  should  always  remember 
that  no  man.  no  nation,  is  an  island.  We 
are  all  a  part  uf  the  whole.  The  bell  does 
ring  for  us  whenever  a  bit  of  the  free  world 
is  assaulted. 

Thus,    the    alternative    to    a    program    of 

fixed    oversea    bases   in   the   long    run    must 

not.    cannot,    be    permitted    to    become,    a 

fortress  America"  withdrawal  to  fixed  bases 

en  our  own  territory. 

The  great  debate  which  has  been  going 
on  so  intensively  among  scholars  and  mili- 
tary planners  in  the  United  States  as  to 
the  priorities  of  military  spending  has  now 
shifted   to  the  flt>or   of   the  US.   Senate      I. 
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Jor  one,  support  a  program  of  stepped  up 
modernization  of  the  Army,  and  expanded 
and  modernization  of  our  naval  forces. 

Typical  of  many  tlioughtfxU  obaervatlons 
by  American  scholars  In  this  field  Is  a  quo- 
tation by  Oscar  Morgenstem,  who  is  among 
other  things,  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Princeton  University,  a  consultant  to  the 
Atomic  Ehiergy  Commission,  and  was  an  as- 
sociate of  and  coauthor  with  the  late  Dr. 
John  von  Neximann  of  the  classic  work, 
"The  Theory  of  Games  and  Economic  Be- 
havior." I  believe  that  Dr.  Morgenstern's 
comments  are  relevant  to  the  discussion 
of  the  military  appropriations  bill.  Here 
is  what  he  says,  in  his  book  "The  Question 
of  National  Defense": 

"There  Is  no  getting  away  from  it:  The 
technological  development  of  the  last  few 
years  and  the  perfections  in  weapons  de- 
livery, by  missiles  fired  either  from  the 
ground  or  from  the  air  make  all  fixed  mili- 
tary installations  of  any  size  anywhere  in 
the  world  obsolete.  Such  is  particularly  the 
case  for  the  heavy,  strategic  force  of  retalia- 
tory powet.  the  form  of  military  organization 
we  are  primarily  concerned  with  at  this 
point.  This  Is  also  true  of  our  conspicu- 
ous and  well-advertised  missile  bases  here 
and  abroad.  This  will  apply  furthermore  to 
the  planned  future  hardened  bases,  even  to 
the    still   distant   Mlnuteman    installations. 

"Holding  our  main  retaliatory  force  at  sea 
makes  the  greatest  inunediate  contribution 
to  the  defense  of  the  country:  it  protects 
the  force  proper  and  It  frees  the  country 
thereby  from  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
a  possible  attack  on  this  force  Itself." 

The  debate  over  fixed  and  mioblle  bases 
has  also  reached  the  British  Parliament,  and 
I  believe  It  will  be  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  quote  briefly  from  the  comments 
made  recently  by  several  Members  of  Par- 
liament of  both  major  political  parties, 
addressing  themselves  to  this  question. 

From  remarks  in  the  floor  debate  on  de- 
fense appropriations  made  by  Mr.  Julian 
Crltchley,  of  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
on  March  1,  1960: 

"The  Minister  of   Defense  said   yesterday 
that  he  had   received   a  postcard  from  the 
United  States  which  he  quoted.     If  I  may. 
I  will  quote  it  again.     It  said: 
"  'Move  deterrents  out  to  sea 

Where  the  real  estate  is  free 

And  where  they  are  far  away  from  me.' 

(CMnclal  Report,  Feb.  29,  I960:  vol.  618. 
c.  859). 

"Copies  of  that  postcard  should  be  in  the 
pocket  of  every  one  of  us  this  afternoon." 

During  that  same  debate,  on  February  29, 
1960,  the  following  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Oeorge  Brown  on  the  floor  of  the  Ho\ise 
of  Commorxs: 

"But  It  has  always  been  clear  to  me  that 
a  flzed-slte  missile  was  an  invitation  and 
not  a  deterrent,  that  a  liquid -fuel  rocket 
Tulnerable  to  a  near  miss  could  not  be  a 
possibility  for  us.  I  have  always  thought 
that  fairly  clear." 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  since  this  de- 
bate. Great  Britain,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Harold  Watklnson.  Minister  of  De- 
fense, has  canceled  its  Blue  Streak  2.500- 
mlle  liquid-fuel,  fixed  base  ballistic  missile 
program. 

On  the  same  date,  February  29,  Mr.  John 
Litchfield  said  the  following  on  the  floor  of 
the   House   of    Conunons: 

"Another  charge  which  has  been  men- 
tioned is,  strategically  speaking,  the  shrink- 
ing In  our  oversea  bases,  a  process  which 
has  already  gone  a  long  way  and  which 
looks  like  It  Is  going  a  little  further.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  glad  that  there  are  several 
references  In  the  white  paper  to  the  im- 
portance of  mobility.  If  we  can  get  our 
forces  on  a  basis  of  true  mobility  and  flexi- 
bility, we  shall  have  gone  a  long  waj  to 
overcoming  the  serious  strategic  effect  of  the 


served 


bases  which,  for  one  reason  or  an- 

have  had  to  give  up." 
>n   that   date.   Mr.   J.  Orlmond  re- 
the  following   on  the  floor  of   the 
Commons: 

under  the  honorable  and  gallant 

for  Worthing,  Sir  O.  Prior-Palmer. 

;he  war,  and  I  have  served  opposite 

this  House.    He  is  a  great  expert  on 

and   I   will    touch    upon    a   few   of 

things  he  said  during  the  course  of  my 

I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear  him 

he  Is  against  the  establishment  ol 

ndclear  weapons  In  this  country.    Sec- 

itras  also  glad  to  hear  him  say  that 

^gainst    the    setting    up    of    bases    In 

whose  future  is  uncertain,  which 

ten  become  hostages,   and  seem  ul- 

to  dictate  policy  rather  than  serve 
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arch   1.  the  following  remarks  were 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
,  Smyth: 

dispersion  and  mobility  of  our  de- 

weapons  need  Improving.    Obviously. 

]iotential  enemy  knows  exactly  where 

weapons  are,  the  effect  of  the 

t  Itself  Is  not  so  great." 

1  hat    same    date.    Sir    A.    Sper^rman 

follows  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoxise 
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our  Influence  in  the  world  hi 
will  depend  upon  our  economic 
upon  our  possession  of  mobile 
carry  out  our  commitments  and, 
on  our  contribution  to  NATO." 
March  1.  Mr.  Hu^h  Oaltskell  asked 
,ing  qxiestion  in  the  House  of  Corn- 


did  the  government  take  so  long  to 

the  drawback  of  the  fixed  land-based 

luel  missile?    It  Is  surely  obvious  that 

of  vulnerability,  on  the  ground 

prot^tlon  of  the  civilian  population,  there 

rything  to  be  said  In  favor  of  a  mo- 
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Mr.   President,   that  these   few 

from   the  debate   In   Great  Britain 

the  rather  striking  shift  In  thlnk- 

the  nature  of  an  effective  deterrent 

t  war. 

ever-mounting     emphasis      on      two 

"mobility"  and  "dispersal" — Is  found 

every  thoughtful  statement  con- 

i?ith  the  defense  of  our  Nation  against 

attack. 

these    points    today    because    we 
Congress  now  considering  the  military 
atlons  bill  have  a  rare  occasion  to 
in    the    planning    of    our    basic 
structure,  an  opportunity  for  those 
principal  Interest  is  the  advance- 
American  foreign  policy  to  point  out 
and  the  importance  of  con- 
mllltary  planning  as  only  part  of 

foreign  policy  thinking. 

.  I  should  like  to  read  a  statement 

recently    published    British    book. 

Policy  and  Strategy,"  by  Air  Vice 

E.  J.  Klngston-McCloughry,  a  state- 

^hich  reflects  the  thinking  of  an  ofllcer 

experience  In  the  Royal  Air  Force, 

served  as  chief  operations  planner 

headquarters   of   the   Allied  Expedl- 

Alr  Force  for  the  Invasion  of  Nor- 

durlng  World  War  II. 

mobility  of  these   (aircraft)    carriers 

greatly  increased,  particularly  as  they 

nuclear  powered,  and  this  may  well 

4hem  less  vulnerable  than  shore  bases 

by  ballistic  rockets.     They  could 

nation   less  dependent   on   foreign 

a    specially    Important    consideration 

the  United  Kingdom  has  lost  much 

Influence  In  the  Middle  East.    Already 

can  contribute  in  deterring  an  enemy 

attacking  a  belligerent's  h(»nefront  so 

there  is  at  sea  a  powerful  force  ready 

Soch  a  force  would  doubtless 


help  to  deter  an  enemy  from  beginning  hos- 
tilities with  nuclear  weapons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  degree  of  offensive  potential  repre- 
sented by  the  aircraft  carrier  is  likely  to  draw 
attack  by  an  enemy  who  see  their  destruction 
as  of  first  importance.  It  seems,  at  least, 
that  some  very  promising  weapons  for  the 
protection  of  the  aircraft  carrier  are  under 
development.  It  also  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  those  very  qualities  which  give  the 
aircraft  carrier  its  deterrent  and  offensive 
character,  dispersal,  mobility,  and  power  of 
evasion,  will  contribute  in  no  little  measure 
to  its  own  defense." 

The  emphasis  on  the  value  of  aircraft  car- 
riers from  an  ofllcer  whose  whole  career  has 
been  spent  In  an  air  force  which  operated 
from  fixed  bases  Is  of  particular  Importance 
as  we  consider  the  defense  appropriations 
bill.  For  in  the  efTorts  of  some  of  us  to 
rapidly  increase  the  mobility  of  our  deter- 
rent force — to  Insure  that  we  have  a  sur- 
vivable  second-strike  force — we  must  not  for- 
get that  the  large  aircraft  carriers  with  their 
long-range  strike  aircraft  and  Polaris  type 
submarines  are  increasingly  Inrportant  com- 
ponents of  such  a  force. 

My  views  on  the  need  for  modernizing  and 
strengthening  o\m  conventional  forces,  for 
providing  them  also  with  greater  mobility 
and  heavier  striking  power,  so  that  we  can 
deal  with  less-than-all-out  war  have  been 
frequently  exprecsed.  I  support  the  pro- 
}x>sal  of  the  Senator  from  Washington.  It 
represents  sound  policy.  Sufllce  it  to  say 
also,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the  size 
and  caliber  of  our  carrier  striking  forces  Is 
an  Important  measure  of  the  ability  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  deal  with  conventional  at- 
tack. The  strike  carrier  Is  a  dual-purpose 
weapons  system,  which  is  useful  as  part  of 
the  deterrent  either  to  all-out  war  or  to 
conventional  attack.  I  support  the  Inclxisioa 
of  the  carrier  funds  In  the  current  bill. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  as  the 
Senate  considers  this  tremendous  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  represented  by  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  we  will  all  give 
the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  scien- 
tific and  political  developments  which  have 
been  taking  place  throughout  the  world  in 
recent  months,  and  which  have  made  obso- 
lete much  of  the  thinking  on  basic  military 
strategy  of  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  be 
modified  as  requested,  notwithstanding 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  Has 
the  amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
before  action  is  taken  on  the  modified 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement.  I  have  waited  2  hours  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wish  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  pjoint  figures  which 
show  what  we  are  doing. 

The  budget  figures  for  Army  procure- 
ment are  $1,337  million. 

With  the  imobligated  balances  from 
previous  years  the  Army  could  contract 
for  $1,524  million. 

Less  amount  of  contractual  Items  not 
contributing  to  Ai'my  modernizatiMi, 
$360  million. 
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This  left  $1,164  million  for  Army  mod- 
rrnization.  The  committee,  under  the 
leadeiship  of  tlie  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I.  increased  this 
amount  by  $162,102,000.  to  a  total  of 
$1,326,102,000.  for  modernization  of 
equipment. 

In  addition,  theie  is  a  ceitain  amount 
of  military  a.s.sistance  program  reim- 
bui'.'^ementP,  which  may  or  may  not 
amount  to  about  $120,000.  What  the 
fifiuie  i.s  no  one  can  tell  until  It  actually 
come.s  in. 

So  there  was  made  available  by  the 
rommittee  $1,326,102,000,  plus  these 
MAP  reimbursements. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Washington  has 
added  $140,100,000  to  what  the  commit- 
UU'  did,  making  a  total  of  $1,466,202,000, 
plus  the  MAP  reimbui-sements.  He  has 
now  modified  that  amount  by  $50  mil- 
lion lep*;.  So  that  the  net  amount 
t)iat  we  are  now  voting  for  on  Army  pro- 
ourement  modernization  is  $1,416,202- 
000.  plii.*^  whatever  the  MAP  reimburse- 
ments may  amount  to. 

I  wi.'^h  to  make  the.se  figuies  clear,  be- 
cause the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
accepting  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  and  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  Army  has  prac- 
tically $1,416  million  available  for  mod- 
ernization of  its  wcapwns. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wi.sh  to  clarify  one  point.  My 
amendment  has  been  reduced  by  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  amount  which  was  initially 
proposed.  It  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Case).  I  wish  to  express 
my  thanks  to  him  for  his  support  of  my 
oiiginal  amendment  and  his  suggestion 
of  a  modification  that  not  only  was  help- 
ful but  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  thank 
tlic  Senator  very  much  for  his  remarks. 
Mr.  JACKSON.     I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
modernization  of  the  Army.  The  bill 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  $37  million 
increase  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
over  the  budget  for  the  purpose  of  mod- 
einization.  The  House  also  provided 
that  the  money  received  from  the  sale 
of  .surplus  material  equipment  to  our  al- 
lies would  go  into  procurement  for  mod- 
ernization which,  however,  the  Army 
had  anticipated  in  its  original  figures. 
What  did  the  Senate  do?  I  heard  the 
Senator  in  committee  bring  it  up  and 
say  that  we  should  provide  more  for  the 
modernization  of  the  Army.  I  was  in 
favor  of  it  and  therefore  voted  for  the 
.sizable  increa.se  the  committee  made. 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations acted  wisely  and  well  in  its 
consideration  of  every  subject,  straight 
down  the  line.  Efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease appropriations  for  various  items. 
We  added  various  items.  We  added  a 
carrier.  We  added  the  Bomarc.  We  put 
in  the  B-70's.  In  the  matter  of  Army 
modernization  we  provided  for  an  in- 
crease over  the  House  of  $125,000  thus 
making  an  increase  of  $162  million  over 
the  budget.  I  believe  we  were  very  fair. 
Personally  I  feel  we  should  support  the 
committee  rather  than,  at  the  last  min- 


ute during  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  be 
railroaded  into  increasing  these  appro- 
priations. It  is  only  fair  that  the  com- 
mittee be  supp>orted. 

Apparently,  from  the  word  I  have  re- 
ceived, there  is  going  to  be  an  over- 
whelming majority  that  will  vote  for  this 
amendment,  and  perhaps  for  other  in- 
cieasing  amendments. 

I  believe  the  committee  acted  wisely 
and  soundly,  after  hearings.  The  action 
of  the  committee  is  fully  justified,  and 
the  Senate,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington,  should 
support  the  committee  and  should  not 
accept  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  offeied  even  in  modified 
form. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  merely  wi.sh  to 
state  that  in  my  earlier  remark.s — and 
I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  was  present  at  the  time — I 
prai.sed  at  lencrtli  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  woik  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  I  said  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  had 
done  a  fine  job  in  connection  with  the 
Defen.se  appropriation  bill.  We  can 
have  honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
certain  items  with  respect  to  which  we 
ix^lieve  we  can  improve  the  bill.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  some  little  acquaintance  with  this 
issue  and  in  dealing  with  it.  I  did  not 
attend  all  the  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  but  I  did  un- 
dertake to  read  the  hearings,  and  to 
familiarize  myself  with  the  questions 
that  weie  at  issue. 

The  question  of  the  modei-nization  of 
the  Army  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  been  wrestling  with  it  for  the 
pa.st  4  yeais.  to  my  certain  recollection. 

I  was  a  few  minutes  late  getting  into 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  when  I  came  into  the 
hearing  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire.  as  he  correctly  has  stated,  was 
j-aising  the  issue  of  the  modernization 
of  the  Army.  A  Senator  who  was  sit- 
ting by  me — I  have  forgotten  who  it 
was — asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it. 
I  said  that  we  had  been  whipsawed  on 
this  i.ssue  for  several  years.  I  said  we 
had  appropriated  funds  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Ai-my  above  the  budget 
estimate,  but  that  the  funds  had  not 
been  expended. 

Time  and  again  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  have  been  put  in  the  position  of 
beinc  blamed  for  increasing  the  appro- 
priations for  defense  or  increasing  the 
total  budget— they  have  never  pin- 
pointed it  by  calling  it  defense — without 
increasing  the  armed  might  of  the 
United  States  in  any  degree,  because 
chose  who  handle  the  appropriated 
funds  have  refused  to  expend  the  money. 
For  that  reason,  I  favored  a  nominal 
iiicrease  above  the  budget.  I  made  the 
motion  to  increase  the  amount  by  $125 
million  over  and  above  what  was  car- 
ried in  the  House  bill.  I  did  it  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  carried  over  from  the  previous  year 
appioximately  $340  milUon  of  appro- 
priations which  had  not  been  expended. 
Of  that  amount,  $175  million  had  been 
impounded  or  re.sei-ved.  or  whatever  the 


Budget  Bureau  does  to  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  They  had  not  even 
been  earmarked  or  allocated  for  ex- 
penditure. So  I  did  not  desire  to  make 
a  large  appropriation,  and  increase  the 
blame  on  the  Democratic  Congress  for 
being  prodigal  spenders,  because  I  knew 
by  doing  so  we  were  not  going  to  in- 
crease the  armed  might  of  the  United 
States  to  any  considerable  degree. 

I  regret  that  we  have  found  it  expe- 
dient to  accept  this  increase,  not  because 
the  money  could  not  be  prop>erly  ex- 
pended, but  because  it  never  will  be  ex- 
pended. I  ask  Senators  to  watch  this 
prediction.  Congress  will  be  blamed  for 
prodigal  appropriations  when  the  moneys 
have  been  impounded. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  things  which  were  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  do  this 
without  any  desire  or  intention  to  be 
critical  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  Senator  has  rendered  one  of  the 
greatest  public  services  I  have  seen  in 
recent  months  by  the  hearings  he  has 
conducted  with  relation  to  the  operation 
qf  the  executive  branch  in  planning  for 
the  national  defense.  The  hearings 
have  been  marked  by  dignity  and  good 
judgment. 

However,  the  Senator  did  not  give  the 
Senate  the  full  picture  concerning  some 
of  the  figures  he  used.  It  is  queer,  but 
when  we  exceed  the  budget  estimate  the 
increased  amount  of  the  appropriation 
probably  will  not  be  spent.  I  know  all 
of  it  will  not  be  spent.  The  Army  will 
i.ssue  a  release  as  to  what  it  will  spend 
the  money  for,  and  the  amount  that  can 
be  used.  But  when  the  budget  estimates 
are  sent  to  Congress  they  are  stamped 
"Secret." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  referred 
to  300  tanks.  I  must  say,  in  defense  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that 
I  would  not  have  the  American  people 
believe  that  that  is  the  entire  number  of 
tanks  provided  for  in  the  budget.  Three 
hundred  is  the  number  of  tanks  which 
the  Army  intends  to  purchase  with  the 
increase  the  Senate  committee  made 
above  the  budget  estimate.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  meant  that,  of  course, 
but  his  statement  was  not  clear. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appieciate  the  Sen- 
ator's affii-ming  it. 

In  addition  to  budget  estimates  being 
stamped  all  over  with  "Secret"  in  the 
original  budget — I  never  have  known  just 
how  far  to  respect  that  classification  in 
a  matter  like  this  when  the  Army  gives 
out  what  we  put  in,  although  we  did  not 
break  it  down  and  earmark  it  in  com- 
mittee and  keep  secret  what  was  done — 
there  is  in  the  budget  as  it  originally 
came  to  Congress  more  than  twice  that 
many  tanks  which  will  be  in  their  pro- 
gram for  next  year.  So  we  are  making 
some  progress  in  the  modernization  of 
our  tank  program. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  like- 
wise refen-ed  to  the  120,000  new,  smaller 
caliber  rifies  which  have  been  made  uni- 
form, I  understand,  by  all  the  NATO 
powers.  I  am  not  altogether  happy 
about  that  rifle.  I  remember  hearing  a 
great  deal  during  the  war  to  the  effect 
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that  the  30-caliber  equipment  ol  the  U£. 
Marines  and  Army  forces  in  the  Paeiilc 
was  much  more  lethal  than  the  n~ 
caliber  Japanese  rifle.  However,  we  have 
now  adopted  practically  that  caliber  rifle 
in  the  new  automatic  gun. 

Anyway,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
those  rifles  in  the  original  budget 
stamped  "Secret."  in  addition  to  120,000 
which  the  Army  said  they  would  acquire 
with  the  $162  million  which  is  over  and 
above  the  budget  estimate.  I  say  that 
not  because  I  am  content  with  the  rate 
of  progress  of  the  modernization  of  our 
Army.  But  I  do  so  in  order  that  the 
American  people  will  not  think  we  are 
entirely  negligent  in  our  procurement 
program.  I  also  do  not  want  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  get  the  false  impression 
that  Congress  is  entirely  derelict  in  at- 
tempting to  measure  up  to  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  provide  for  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  the  predictions  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  as 
to  what  will  happen  next  year  in  the 
allocations  of  these  funds  will  ccnne  to 
pass;  but  for  the  time  being  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  believe  by  increasing  the 
funds  we  have  subjected  ourselves  to 
increasing  blame  for  vast  appropriations 
without  substantially  increasing  the 
armed  might  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  previously 
entered,  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  good  many  years,  we  have  lived  in  a 
world  made  tense  by  the  threat  of  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  bent  on  imperialistic 
expansion.  This  tension  has  been 
heightened  by  the  exploring  progress  in 
the  technology  of  destruction,  and  by  the 
vast  military  strength,  in  all  types  of 
forces,  maintained  and  increased  by  the 
source  of  this  threat — the  Communist 
bloc. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
relaxation  in  the  tension  to  which  I  refer. 
On  the  contrary,  numerous  recent 
events  have  had  the  effect  of  giving 
grounds  for  tension  and  cmcem  to  in- 
crease. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  I  need  only 
menticn  the  Soviet  Premier's  action  in 
deliberately  torpedoing  the  svunmit  con- 
ference in  Paris  in  this  past  May,  fol- 
lowed by  his  violent,  abusive,  personal 
attacks — without  any  precedent  on  the 
part  of  a  responsible  chief  of  state — ^up- 
on the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Providing  an  ominous  echo,  there  have 
been  the  missile-rattling  threats  of  the 
Soviet  Minister  of  Defense. 

Aside  from  the  actiotxs  of  the  Com- 
munists themselves,  there  have  been  the 
occurrences  of  recent  months  in  Korea 
and  Japan  and  Turkey.  The  unrest  in 
these  countries,  which  occupy  key  stra- 
tegic locations  on  bordov  of  the  free 
world,  provides  cause  for  concern  over 
the  possible  effect  upon  the  stability  of 
government  in  those  critical  areas — and 
therefore  cause  for  concern  over  the  pos- 
sible effect  upon  the  stability  of  the  free 
world'!  ability  to  maintain  a  soUd, 
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tive  an  d  unbroken  front  against  the  in- 
cursior  s  of  communism. 

Aa  tue  leader  of  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  has  majcnr  responsibilities. 
To  met  t  those  rejs^xxisibilities  in  the  light 
of  the  difficult  and  threatenJig  condi- 
tions iirhich  exist,  we  have  created  a 
f ramev  ork  of  international  agreements 
for  mu  ;ual  defense.  We  have  subscribed 
wholeheartedly  to  the  principle  of  col- 
lective security.  In  support  of  those 
agreenents  and  that  principle,  we  have 
sent  ot  r  military  forces  overseas,  to  share 
with  oir  aUies  the  vital  task  of  main- 
tainini  a  constant  guard  along  the  Iron 
and  Bi  mboo  Curtains. 

The  part  played  in  this  task  by  U.S. 
Army  units  is  especially  impoitant. 
They  >rovide  the  nucleus  of  the  free 
world  1  orces  which  stand  ready  to  oppose 
any  ag  gression  by  the  massive,  modernly 
eqmpp^  ground  forces  of  the  Commu- 
nist blx;.  It  is  these  free  world  forces 
to  wh(m  the  people  of  allied  countries 
look  tD  preserve  their  territory  from 
being  overrun — to  be  defended,  not  lib- 
erated 

Now  what  is  the  condition  of  these 
Ameri(  an  forces  upon  which  so  much 
depen(  s?  Their  individual  members 
make  up  the  most  highly  qualified,  thor- 
oughly capable  Army  which  this  coun- 
try has  ever  mustered  in  time  of  peace. 
Prom  his,  we  may  all  take  pride.  When 
we  consider  their  arms  and  equipment, 
howev i^r,  the  same  pride  is  not  so  justi- 
fied. Our  soldiers  wear  the  uniform 
of  the  richest,  most  technically  profi- 
cient, most  scientifically  advanced  and 
most  highly  industrialized  nation  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
in  maiy  key  items,  due  to  the  lack  of 
availa  >ility  of  fimds  for  modernization, 
their  xreapons  and  material  are  badly 
worn  1  hrough  age  and  use,  outmoded  by 
advances  in  design,  or  available  in  less 
than  satisfactory  quantities. 

ThiE  situation  can  be  condemned  on 
a  num  >er  of  grounds. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  /merican  soldiers  should  be  asked 
to  flgit  with  munitions  which  are  in 
many  »se8  inferior  to  those  in  the  hands 
of  thej  r  potential  enemies. 

In  he  second  place,  the  niunerical 
superi  >rity  of  the  Ccxnmunist  forces  un- 
der aims  makes  it  imperative  that  our 
own  fi  >rces  be  at  least  the  Communists' 
equal  n  quality. 

Thiid,  there  is  the  effect  upon  the 
peoples  of  allied  countries.  For  them 
to  adiere  to  the  common  cause  with 
maximum  strength,  they  must  be  able 
to  fe<l  that  there  is  justification  for 
hope    hat  this  cause  can  prevail. 

Finilly,  if  our  forces  are  to  achieve 
their  primary  objective — which  is  to 
deter  war — they  must  have  the  means 
which  convince  a  would-be  aggressor 
that  liis  attack  would  be  doomed  to  fail. 

In  sum.  it  is  self-evident  that  reason, 
natioi  al  self-interest,  and  the  success  of 
the  ccllective  security  effort  all  dictate 
the  tlioroiigh  and  speedy  moderniza- 
tion oir. the  weapons  and  equipment  of 
the  US.  Army.  Any  one  of  these  rea- 
sons irould  be  sufficient  in  itself.  To- 
gethei ,  they  provide  a  weight  of  evidence 
which  cannot  possibly  be  disregarded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  an  amendment  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Frear I .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  the 
following : 

Provided,  honcrer.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be  iiaed  ex- 
cept that,  so  tar  as  practicable,  all  con- 
tracts shail  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  similar  amendment  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  I  have  talked  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense Appropriations  about  it,  and  I 
understand  he  is  agreeable  to  accepting 
it. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that. 
so  far  as  practicable,  all  contracts  made 
under  the  bill  shall  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder. 

On  numerous  occasions  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  has  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  sharply  to  the  fact  that  many 
such  contracts  have  been  awarded  on  a 
negotiated  basis,  when  in  reaUty  they 
could  very  well  have  been  awarded  on 
a  competitive-bid  basis.  In  many  cases 
even  when  bids  are  solicited  they  are  not 
always  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

We  all  recognize  that  some  parts  of 
the  defense  procurement  cannot  be 
placed  on  a  competitive-bid  basis;  for 
instance,  contracts  for  the  development 
of  new  missiles  or  other  new  weapons. 
Procurement  of  these  new  weapons  must 
be  handled  on  a  negotiated  bcuis. 

However,  many  articles  are  staiuiard 
items,  and  they  can  be  purchased  on  a 
competitive-bid  basis.  Therefore,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  in  the  interest  of  saving  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  the 
amendment  should  be  approved. 

Only  the  other  day,  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Defense  Department  had  bought 
272,000  standard-sized  screws.  The 
screws  were  produced  for  5  Mi  cents 
apiece  by  the  manufacturer.  Yet  tm- 
der  a  negotiated  contract  with  the  Air 
Force,  the  Air  Force  contracted  to  buy 
some  272.000  screws  at  a  coet  of  $1  apiece. 
The  Air  Force  thus  paid  $272,000,  under 
a  negotiated  contract,  for  an  article 
which  the  contractor  itself  had  produced 
as  a  standard  article  for  about  $15,000. 

Mr.  Presidmt,  such  a  waste  of  money 
is  indefensible.  The  Ccxnptroller  Goi- 
eral  has  strongly  criticized  this  proce- 
dure, and  evidence  has  been  presented 
on  many  ocuaslona  that  if  the  Defense 
Department  would  solicit  competitive 
bids  and  award  contracts  to  the  lowest 
responsibile  bidders,  an  estimated  $1  bil- 
llm  a  year  could  be  saved.  Tlutt  amount 
would  either  provide  $1  billion  more  for 
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defense,  or  could  be  passed  on  as  a  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayers. 

As  another  example,  the  Chrysler 
tank  plant  at  Newark,  Del.,  recently  lost 
a  conti-act;  yet  its  bid  was  $50,481  lower 
than  that  of  tho  Detroit  division  which 
was  awarded  the  contract.  This  is  an 
indefensible  waste  of  the  taxpayers 
money  and  it  should  be  stopped.  I  think 
that  in  all  instances  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  should  be  awarded  the  con- 
uact.  I  think  the  taxpayers  are  en- 
titled to  that  protection  and  when  this 
procedure  is  not  followed  it  raises  giave 
questions  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  introduced  a  bill  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I.  together  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating),  have 
introduced  a  .similar  bill. 

If  the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  do  so. 
I  should  like  to  join  with  him  in  offering 
the  amendment.  At  least,  it  is  a  step 
forward  in  a  very  trying  area.  We  have 
insi.sted  that  even  in  tlie  case  of  nego- 
tiated bids  there  is  room  for  competition, 
and  there  ought  to  l>e  competition.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  pursuing  this  line. 

I  hope  it  will  be  very  clear,  from  the 
record,  that  negotiated  bids  al.>r0  are 
included  in  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  is  ofTering. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct,  it  is  intended  that  they  be  in- 
cluded.   I  appreciate  your  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las!, and  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  McGeeI  may  appear  as  co- 
.sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  wording  of  the 
.Senator  s  amendment  so  clear  that  it  in- 
cludes competitive  negotiations? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is. 
That  is  the  intention  of  the  amendment, 
and  it  is  being  made  clear  that  this  is 
the  lesiislative  intent.  The  amendment 
includes  the  words  "except  that,  so  far 
as  practicable,  all  contracts  shall  be 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the 
lowest  resporuiible  bidder." 

It  has  been  pointed  out.  and  very 
properly  so.  that  certain  items  pur- 
chased by  the  Defense  Department  can- 
not be  purchased  on  other  than  nego- 
tiated terms.  So  we  have  provided  dis- 
cretionary authority,  for  cases  where  new 
weapons  are  being  bought.  Competitive 
bids  would  not  be  practicable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  missile  for  instance. 

Mr.  KEATING.  As  tlie  Senator  from 
Delaware  knows,  I  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation and  have  testified  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  my  feeling  tliat  wherever 
possible,  open  competitive  practices 
should  be  engaged  in  with  regard  to 
Government  contracts.    Such  a  policy  is 


in  keeping  with  our  free  enterprise  S3rs- 
tem  and  the  need  to  insure  economical 
utilization  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

I  think  that  if  the  words  "so  far  as 
practicable"  are  included  in  the  amend- 
ment, that  is  something  which  leaves 
enough  leeway  so  as  not  to  hamper  any- 
one in  the  field,  and  yet  achieve  the  ob- 
jective we  seek. 

I  al.<50  recognize  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  these  programs  it  is  necessary  to  ne- 
gotiate contracts.  Nevertherless,  it  is 
very  important  that  they  not  be  ne- 
gotiated with  any  single  firm,  but  that 
many  may  have  the  opportunity  to  ne- 
gotiate. That  is  the  philosophy  behind 
the  leeislation  I  have  proposed  in  this 
field.  Therefore.  I  support  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  wholeheartedly,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  also  may 
be  joined  with  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  3deld? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I,  too,  join  in  com- 
plimenting the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
This  is  a  very  important  amendment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  1959,  as  I 
understand,  out  of  $22,700  million  of  pro- 
curement, by  the  Defense  Dep>artment, 
$19.6  billion  was  negotiated,  and  only  $3 
billion  was  subject  to  competitive  bids. 
I  may  point  out  that  this  is  a  far  smaller 

sliare 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  state  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  is  en- 
tirely out  of  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
may  point  out  that  this  is  a  far  smaller 
share  of  procurement  in  competitive 
bidding  than  a  very  few  years  ago,  and 
competitive  bidding  in  Government  con- 
tracts has  been  steadily  declining.  I 
may  also  state  that  of  the  negotiated 
bidding,  the  share  of  small  business  was 
only  11.8  percent,  whereas  the  competi- 
tive bidding  was  appro.\imately  47.5  per- 
cent. 

This  amendment  is  a  very  good  one: 
and  I  hope  the  Defense  Department  will 
recognize  that  it  is  a  very  good  amend- 
ment and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding. 

I  have  joined  liim  before  in  sponsoring 
similar  amendments;  and  I  endorse  this 
principle  now,  as  I  have  done  whole- 
heaitedly  in  the  past. 

For  the  reason  that  I  beUeve  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  is  now^  fairly  well  deter- 
mined, I  shall  not  speak  further  at  this 
time;  but  I  ask  that  my  luune  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  request  that  the  name  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  be  added  as 
acosponscN*. 

The  PRESIDIING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  support;  and  I 
know  that  he,  too,  has  worked  hard 
toward  having  the  Defense  Department 
exercise  sound  business  practices  in  their 
procurement  program. 

The  adoption  and  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  this  amendment  will  save  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  doUars  annually. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  should  like  to  join 
the  Senator  frcMn  Delaware  in  support- 
ing and  sponsoring  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  one  of 
its  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUi- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  advocated  the  principles  of  the 
amendment. 

I  wish  to  obtain  the  floor  in  my  own 
right,  a  Uttle  later.  But  at  this  time  I 
desire  to  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  submitting  the  amendment, 
and  I  join  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  facts  on  the  piu- 
chase  the  Senator  mentioned  be  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  and  that  ac- 
tion be  instituted  for  fraud  against  the 
Government. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
paiticular  case  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  been  referred  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  both  on  the  basis  of  the  report 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  on  the 
basis  of  my  own  statement  in  regard  to 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  promised  to  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas  I. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am 
very  glad  to  join  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware in  supporting  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  beheve  it  lays  down  correct  prin- 
ciples. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  it  proper  to  state 
that  we  should  not  expect  too  much  from 
the  amendment,  which  provides  that 
competitive  bidding  shall  be  used  so 
far  as  practicable.  "  That  provision  is 
an  escape  hatch  which  can  be  used  by 
the  armed  services,  just  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  the  present  law.  For  exam- 
ple, the  present  act  provides  that : 

All  purchases  and  contracts  for  supplies 
and  services  shall  be  made  by  advertising 
except  that  such  purchases  and  contracts 
may  be  negotiated  by  the  agency  head  with- 
out advertising  If — 

And  then  comes  a  series  of  approxi- 
mately 10  exceptions.  So  there  is  ample 
law  at  the  present  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  an  Executive 
letter  President  Truman,  in  transmitting 
that  law  to  Uie  various  armed  services 
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in  1948.  said  these  escape  hatches  should 
not  be  used  as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
punxkses  of  the  law. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  pointed  out 
over  and  over  again,  the  armed  services 
have  disobeyed  the  principle  of  the  law — 
so  much  so,  that  86  percent  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  purchases  is  made  under  ne- 
gotiated contracts. 

I  fear  very  much  that  this  will  like- 
wise be  the  fate  of  this  amendment;  and, 
although  I  am  very  glad  to  support  the 
amendment,  we  should  not  think  we  are 
disposing  of  this  problem  by  adopting 
this  amendment.  It  is  valuable  as  a 
declaratirai  of  a  continuing  intent  by 
Congress. 

In  addition,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  recent  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  dated  May  19. 
on  the  administrative  management  of 
the  ballistic  missile  program  of  the  Air 
Force.  His  report  is  caustically  critical 
of  the  mismanagement  of  that  program ; 
and  on  page  107  and  the  following  pages 
he  points  out  that  the  Air  Force  refused 
to  permit  the  Comptroller  General  to  see 
its  records,  and  claimed  executive  privi- 
lege as  against  the  Comptroller  General ; 
and  when  the  records  were  finally  made 
available,  they  had  been  carefully 
screened,  and  much  material  had  been 
removed;  and  the  Comptroller  General 
was  then  ccHnpelled  to  make  a  duplicate 
investigation.  I  am  informed  that  this 
cost  $125,000,  and  even  then  it  did  not 
result  in  making  available  the  material 
which  would  have  been  fully  available  in 
the  Air  Force  files;  and  the  results  of  the 
investigation  were  consequently  badly 
delayed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  pages  107  and 
108  of  the  statement  or  report  by  the 
Comptroller  General. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

ACCESS  TO  SIGNiriCANT  RECORDS  DENIKD 

In  contravention  to  statutory  require- 
ments, the  Air  Force  has  denied  us  access 
to  basic  information,  records,  and  reports. 
Including  reviews  by  responsible  ofiScials  of 
the  progress  of  the  ballistic  missile  program 
and  the  steps  taken  to  identify  and  correct 
problem  areas  and  delajrs  in  the  program. 
These  denials  were  made  pursuant  to  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  the  Air  Force,  not  because  of 
military  security  reasons  but,  instead,  on 
the  basis  that  the  records  contain  "privi- 
leged" Information  which  could  be  with- 
held by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  our  opinion,  the  information, 
records,  and  reports  withheld  from  us  are 
essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  our 
audits  and  reviews  of  the  operations  of  the 
E>epartment  of  the  Air  Force  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  ballistic  missile  program.  These 
restrictions  have  impeded  the  progress  of 
our  audit  and  have  prevented  us  from  fully 
discharging  our  statutory  responsibilities  to 
conduct  independent  and  searching  exami- 
nations in  order  to  report  to  the  Congress 
and  management  officials  conditions  or  cir- 
cumstances which  need  attention  and  im- 
provement so  as  to  effectively  accomplish 
the  program  and  prevent  the  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  money,  manpower,  and  ma- 
terial. 

Those  records  which  were  made  available 
to  our  staff  were  not  released  until  they  had 
been   screened.     This   in  effect  resulted  In 


from   the   official   files  of   any   ma- 
the  Air  Force  felt  we  should  not 
screening,  editing,   and  censor- 
nformatlon    regarding    the    exercise 
,  the  discharge  at  duties  and  respon- 
the  conduct  of  activities  and  flnan- 
and  methods  of  business 
in  the  position  of  having  to  estab- 
findlngs,   conclusions,   and   recom- 
wlthout  access  to  pertinent  facts 
which  the  Air  Force  decides 
from  us  rather  than  on  all  facts 
in    possession   of    the   De- 
While  the  extent  to  which  ma- 
been  withdrawn  from  official  flies 
release  of  the  flies  to  us  was  not 
by    us,     we     noted     instances 
was   evident    that    information    of 
nature  had  been  withheld, 
screening    procedure    not    only    re- 
the   withholding   of   an    undeter- 
aknount  of  information  but  also  was 
npteful.      Considerable    time   and    ef- 
required  on  the  part  of  Air  Force 
tractor    personnel    to    perform    this 
and   to  forward  any  questionable 
to   higher   echelons   for   review    as 
e  release  to  us.    This  in  turn  caused 
delays  in  our  review. 
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«^ILLIAMS    of    Delaware       Mr 

Presidefit,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  II- 

his  support.    I  agree  fully  with 

the  amendment  does  not  do 

job  which  must  ultimately  be 

we  really   correct   this   abuse. 

,  that  can  be  done  only  by  the 

of    legislation   covering    all 

procurement  by  the  Government  and  I 

coitinue  to  work  with  him  toward 

opjective.     It    is    indefensible    for 

of  Defense  to  continue 

so  much  of  its  equipment  by 

of  negotiated  contracts,  rather 

cbmpetitive  bids.    It  is  true  that 

amendment  can    only    cover    the 

of  the  $40  billion  in  this  one 


krow 


this  amendment  will  be  a 

step  in  the  right  direction;  and. 

it  will  safeguard  the  exp>endi- 

the  funds  provided  under  this 

which  accounts  for  about  one -half 

mnual  budget.    It  specifically  in- 

the  Department  of  Defense  to 

competitive   bids   and   award  the 

to  the  lowest  bidders. 

that   a   more   complete   job 

be  done.    The  Senator  from  H- 

sponsored  legislation  on  pre- 

(Jccasions,   and   in  which  I   have 

but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 

adopted. 

amendment  being   offered  here 
while    not    covering     procure- 
all  agencies  of  the  Government, 
coter  the  buying  of  the  Defense  De- 
They  are  the  largest  buyers 
Govfernment  and  they  have  been  the 
/iolators  of  this  sound  business 
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MUSCHE.     Mr.    Piesident, 
from  Delaware  yield? 
VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
jAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  today 
been  in  committee  meeting,  and 
nt)t  previously  been  able  to  be  on 


lo  class  of  mail  which  I  receive 
jxceeds  in  volume  the  mail  in 
c(»nplaints  are  made  about  the 
and  the  purchasing  activi- 
the  Department  of  Defense,  par- 
as   regards    its    procurement 


So  I  should  like  to  join  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment;  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  one  of 
its  sponsors. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  supp>on 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  a  single  Governor  in  the 
counti-y  would  fail  to  be  profoundly 
alarmed  if  his  procurement  officers  were 
making  purchases  on  the  basis  of  nego- 
tiated contracts,  instead  of  competitive 
bids. 

Competitive  bidding  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  sound  method  of  doing  the 
public  business,  for  in  that  way  all  pros- 
pective vendors  have  a  chance  to  bid. 
and  the  awards  go  to  those  who  make 
the  lowest  bids.  That  system  eliminate.s 
waste  and  fraud. 

On  the  other  hand,  negotiation  has  a 
tendency  to  develop  laxity  and  negli- 
gence. 

I  have  been  here  only  3  years,  Mr. 
President;  but  each  year  it  has  become 
rather  painful  for  me  to  hear  Senators 
beg  the  Department  of  Defense  to  use 
more  widely  the  competitive  system  of 
awarding  contracts. 

So  I  wish  to  join  my  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  on  this  subject  today. 

Mr.  CURTIS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi-om  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  assure  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  support 
his  amendment.  The  matter  to  which  it 
relates  is  so  elementary  that  it  does  not 
require  detailed  discussion.  The  amend- 
ment is  businesslike,  and  I  am  glad  to 
support  it. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  fr<Mn  Nebraska  for  his  sup- 
poi-t.  I  am  confident  that  our  approval 
of  this  amendment  and  its  proper  en- 
forcement will  save  the  taxpayers  mil- 
lions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  wonder  whether  we 
may  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
the  question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
so  that  all  Senators  may  know  about 
that. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  the  floor^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  realizes  how  appealing  it  is  to 
advocate  that  all  contracts  be  awarded 
to  the  low  bidder  on  a  competitive  basis. 
I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware,  provided  I  have  from 
him    his    as.surance    that    this    phrase. 
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wliich  already  has  been  criticized,  that 
it  be  done  so  far  as  practicable,  leaves 
open  to  a  conscientious  Secretary  of  the 
Defense  the  opportunity,  notwithstand- 
ing that  somebody  is  a  low  bidder  on  a 
competitive  basis,  to  award  the  contract 
to  someone  else.  I  know  this  is  not  a 
politically  popular  twist,  but  if,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
because  of  a  series  of  awards  to  the  low 
bidder,  there  were  to  be  concentrated  in 
a  certain  region  of  this  country  so  much 
of  the  defense  work  that,  if  that  region 
of  the  country  were  destroyed  by  act  of 
God  or  enemy,  we  would  be  in  trouble, 
it  could  be  possible  that  we  would  have 
been  so  busy  saving  money  by  award;^of 
contracts  to  the  low  bidder  that,  alf  of 
a  sudden,  we  might  discover  all  the  de- 
fense business  was  in  California  or 
Michigan  or  Delaware.  If  one  of  those 
areas  went  into  oblivion,  we  might  have 
saved  money,  but  it  would  be  at  a  very 
tragic  cost. 

I  hope,  in  our  enthusiasm  to  a-s^ure 
that  the  Depaitment  of  Defense  will 
award  contracts  on  low  bids,  we  will 
not  for»;ct  that  is  not.  m  all  cases,  the 
.soundest  discharge  of  the  public  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Michit;an 
has  said.  However,  I  want  the  record 
to  be  very  clear  that,  if  the  amendment 
IS  adopted  the  award  must  be  made  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  to  make  sure 
that  contracts  will  not  be  passed  around 
to  friends  in  Delaware,  Michigan,  or  in 
any  other  State,  but  will  be  awarded  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Under 
this  amendment  the  Department  will 
.solicit  bids  for  all  contracts  and  then 
award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder  except  only  in  those  ca.ses 
where  the  solicitation  of  competitive  bids 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  for  instance  in  the  pro- 
curement of  a  new  type  weapon  upon 
which  there  has  been  no  experience. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aprecinn  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
planation which  was  just  given  by  the 
Senator  fram  Delaware  prompts  me  to 
ask  if  the  text  of  the  amendment  mipht 
at  this  time  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware will  be  read. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  appro- 
priate place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Provided.  Ii-)u-eier.  Tl\at  none  of  the  funcLs 
Hpprf)prlatJ»d  In  this  Act  shall  be  used  except 
that,  so  far  as  practicable,  all  contracts  shall 
be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to  the  low- 
est responsible  bidder. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
it.  from  the  answer  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  that  the  amendment 
would  not  put  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  the 
Pentagon  in  discharging  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  defense  of  this  country 
if.  with  respect  to  any  type  of  weapon 
system,  it  was  determined  by  the  proper 
authorities  that  competitive  bids  were 
not  in  the  public  interest.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 


Ml-.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Defense  Department  that  in  con- 
nection with  some  contracts  competitive 
bidding  is  not  practicable.  We  might 
use,  as  an  example,  the  building  of  the 
Titan  or  Atlas.  Bids  could  not  have 
been  solicited,  in  this  case  because  there 
load  been  no  experience  in  that  line. 
But  when  the  awarding  of  contracts  is 
de.sired  for  standard  products,  and  there 
are  available  several  sources  of  supply, 
the  amendment  provides  that  there  must 
be  solicitation  of  bids,  and  the  contract 
must  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  respon- 
sible bidder.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  the 
peiils  this  Nation  and  the  free  world  face 
today  make  this  the  most  important  leg- 
islation to  come  before  the  Senate  in  this 
se.s.sion. 

First,  I  want  to  say  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  is  the  result  of  close 
.study  under  the  dedicated  chairmanship 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Mr.  CH\vE7i. 

The  bill  as  reported  is  a  sound  bill.  It 
Ks  a  balanced  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  Ls 
le.-ponsive  to  the  defense  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  the  fiee  world. 

STAGCERINC    AMOUNT 

iho  amount  of  the  bill  is  $40.4  billion 
in  round  number.s — a  staggering  amount. 
It  is  about  $1  billion  more  than  the 
Hou.'^e  approved.    But  it  is  needed. 

Perhaps  the  day  will  come  when  we 
Will  not  have  to  spend  such  huge  sums 
for  defen.se.  But  that  day  is  not  today, 
and  It  will  not  be  tomorrow. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  those  who 
think  we  .should  spend  even  more.  My 
p-n.swcr  to  that  is  this:  The  bill  as  re- 
ported POPS  far  enough,  without  going 
too  far.  There  has  to  be  a  limit,  even 
in  the  field  of  national  defense.  Our 
defense  propiam  has  to  be  one  we  can 
sustain.  The  committee  bill  offers  such 
a  program. 

PARTICULAR    ITLMS 

Now  I  want  to  mention  just  a  few  items 
in  the  bill— items  I  am  glad  are  in- 
cluded. 

I  am  glad  the  bill  includes  S293  mil- 
lion, the  budget  estimate,  for  a  con- 
ventionally powered  aircraft  carrier. 
The  aircraft  carrier  can  play  a  vital  role 
in  limited,  as  well  as  nuclear  war.  It 
has  preat  stiiking  power  plus  mobility. 
Both  capabilities  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

For  a  similar  reason,  I  am  glad  the  bill 
includes  S203  million  over  the  budget  es- 
timate for  more  Polaris  submarines. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  added  $285  million  to  the  bill  for  de- 
velopment of  a  complete  B-70  weapons 
system. 

By  iUs  action  today  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved $252,202,000  for  Army  moderniz- 
ation above  the  budget  request  of  $1.- 
337  million  for  Army  procurement.  In 
addition,  the  Army  will  have  available, 
under  the  Senate  bill,  all  amounts  of  mil- 
itary assistance  program  reimburse- 
ments, estimated  at  $120  million. 


Another  important  provision  in  the 
measure  contains  language  saying  that 
not  less  than  $200  million  of  aircraft 
procurement  money  will  be  for  trans- 
jxn-t  aircraft  suitable  for  the  movement 
of  fully  equipped  troops  and  combat 
equipment.  We  must  be  able  to  get 
troops  armed  with  modem  weapons  and 
equipment  to  trouble  spots  in  a  huny. 

I  want  to  mention  just  one  other 
among  the  many  items  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  which  I  think  all  of  us  are  in 
strong  support.  That  is  an  additional 
$50  million  above  the  House  figure  for 
maximum  acceleration  of  the  reconnais- 
sance satellite  program,  Samos.  We 
must  have  this  program  quickly  to  pre- 
vent surprise  attack  and  to  provide  vital 
intelligence. 

I  intend  to  support  the  committee  bill, 
and  I  hoF>e  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  do  likewise. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  a  brief  statement  on  tiie 
progress  that  has  been  made  by  otu- 
Nation's  Department  of  Defense  in  the 
past  7  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The    Depabtment    of    Defense— 1953-60 

EKiring  the  past  7  years,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  assisted  the  President  in 
carrying  out  his  original  pledge  "to  give 
our  Nation  niaxinnun  safety  at  minimum 
cost."'  In  achieving  this  objective,  we  Re- 
publicans have  followed  a  steady,  carefully 
planned  course  which  avoided  the  waste  that 
can  be  caused  by  groundless  fears  or  by 
complacency. 

In  the  reorientation  of  our  military  pol- 
icy, emphasis  was  placed  on  maintaining 
flexible  forces  capable  of  countering  any  ag- 
gression, from  limited  emergencies  to  all- 
out  nuclear  war.  and  on  talcing  full  advan- 
tage at  all  times  of  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances in  weapons  technology. 

In  1953.  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
consisted  of  propeller-driven  B-36'b  and 
some  medium-range  B-47'6.  Today  the 
B-36's  have  been  replaced  by  B^  52  jets,  and 
supersonic  B-58s  are  augmenting  our  B  47 
striking  power.  After  the  feasibllltv  of 
light-weight  nuclear  warheads  became  evi- 
dent In  early  1954.  thousands  of  smaller 
land-  and  carrier-based  aircraft  also  ac- 
quired a  nuclear  capabllUy,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  long-range  ballistic  missiles  as- 
sumed  new   promise. 

The  American  people  can  be  Justly  proiul 
of  the  achievement  of  their  scientists,  in- 
dustrialists, and  Armed  Forces  in  the  ballis- 
tic missile  field.  Within  the  short  span  d 
3  years,  ttie  Thor  and  Jupiter  1.500-mlle 
missiles  were  brought  from  drawing  board 
to  operational  availabUity.  For  the  5.500- 
mile  Atlas,  the  time  span  was  5  years,  and 
our  programs  call  for  Polaris-armed  sub- 
marines to  become  available  in  1960.  ad- 
vanced Titan  missiles  in  1961.  and  the  sec- 
ond generation  Minviteman  in  1963.  These 
programs,  together  with  the  retaliatory 
forces  now  in  existence,  assure  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  strategic  deter- 
rent. 

Similar  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  all  other  phases  of  our  defense  effort.  In 
early  1953.  no  guided  missile  system  was  op- 
erational; today,  surface-to-air  and  air-to- 
air  missiles  have  many  times  increased  the 
effectiveness  of  our  air  defense  effort  on  land 
and  at  sea,  and  our  ground  forces  with  their 
surface-to-surface  missiles  have  achieved  un- 
precedented striking  power.     A   new  age   ir. 
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ship  propulsion  was  inaugurated  In  1955  with 
the  commissioning  of  the  Nautilus,  and  nu- 
clear power  is  being  used  since  then  when- 
ever combat  advantages  Justify  the  addi- 
tional cost.  The  Army's  new  Pentomlc  di- 
visions reflect  the  adjustment  of  its  tactical 
doctrine  to  the  nugieur  age.  and  the  Marine 
Corps  perfected  new  vertical  envelopment 
techniques  for  amphibious  landings.  Never 
tiave  our  Armed  Forces  experienced  as  radical 
a  change  In  the  art  of  warfare  and  never  has 
their  adjustment  to  such  changes  been  more 
r.iDld. 

The  2,500.000  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  are  backed  by  a  revitalized 
Reserve  Establishment,  readier  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history  for  an  emergency,  and 
abroad  over  40  nations  are  being  assisted 
with  arms  and  equipment,  supporting  with 
our  help  about  5  million  ground  troops. 
2.500  combatant  ships,  and  30.000  aircraft, 
and  making  available  for  our  use  some  250 
strategically  located  bases.  This  global  co- 
operative effort  provides  a  shield  without 
which  the  free  world  could  not  pursue  Its 
vital  programs  for  social  and  economic 
progress. 

The  policies  and  programs  carried  out 
during  the  past  7  years  have  given  the  United 
States  a  Defense  Establishment  ready  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  any  aggressor  at  any 
time.  Current  policies  and  programs  a5sure 
the  safety  of  our  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
issues  which  have  been  discussed,  wheth- 
er it  be  the  B-70,  the  Polaris  submarine, 
the  aircraft  carrier,  the  modernization 
of  the  Army,  satellites,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, the  subcommittee  rose  to  great 
heights  and  acted  very  nearly  unani- 
mously on  very  important  issues.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  to  be  complimented.  I  want  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  him  and  to  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal  ton- 
stall  1,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  for  work- 
ing so  closely  on  the  bill.  I  have  never 
seen  the  committee  produce  a  better  bill, 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  further 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvania  IMr.  ClarkI,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to  have 
them  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  for  himself  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  3.  line  20.  to  strike  out 
the  amount  "$605.146.000"  and  insert 
the  amount  •$639,646,000". 

On  page  3,  line  25,  it  is  pioi)osed  to 
strike  the  period,  insert  a  semicolon  in 
lieu  thereof,  and  inseit  the  following 
additional  language: 

Provided  further.  That  the  strength  of  the 
Marines  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961  shall 
be  not  less  than  200.000. 

On  page  12,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  the  amount  $174,796,000"  and  in- 
sert the  amount  "$180,296,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  desire  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  distinguished  Senator   from  Penn- 
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sylvaniii  [Mr.  Clark!  is  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment. 

I  thiiik  this  is  the  best  investment  in 
national  security  which  we  could  make, 
because  the  added  $40  million  would  give 
he  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year 
more  fighting  members  of  the 
Corps  and  would  bring  our  com- 
bat units  up  to  strength.  I  have  checked 
these  f  gures,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
approx  mately  correct. 

Mr.  ifresident,  we  are  properly  con- 
of  course,  about  the  possibility 
of  a  baiistic  missile  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union  upon  us.  This  is  a  real  danger. 
Howeve  r,  what  is  more  likely  to  occur  is 
a  serie;  of  probing  operations  by  the 
Communists  on  the  outskirts  of  the  free 
world.  If  we  do  not  have  adequate  con- 
ventional ground  forces,  we  are  likely 
to  find  the  f.ee  world  being  nibbled 
away.  Great  Britain  has  been  reducing 
its  gromd  forces  very  markedly  in  re- 
cent ytars.  The  French  divisions  art- 
tied  dOH-n  in  Algeria. 

We  ill  turn  have,  unfortunately,  de- 
creased our  ground  forces  in  recent 
years.  The  Army  a  few  years  ago  con- 
sisted or  15  old-fashioned  divisions,  but 
this  has  been  reduced.  I  noticed  the 
statement  was  made  today  that  the 
Army  heis  14  divisions.  I  cannot  believe 
those  a]e  fully  equipped  and  manned  di- 
visions ready  to  take  the  field.  I  think 
theie  is  a  good  deal  of  padding  in  that 
figure,  '  ►eyond  question. 

The  Vlarine  Corps  has  been  reduced 
from  a  strength  of  215.000  men.  It  is 
true  that  in  times  past  Congress  has 
twice  c  eclared  it  wanted  to  have  the 
Marine  Corps  increased  in  strength  to 
200,000  men,  and  has  appropriated 
fimds  Hhich  would  have  accomplished 
this  pui  pose.  This  has  been  in  the  form 
of  a  mandate.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
each  tine  the  administration  has  refused 
to  carrr  out  the  mandate  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  ger  eral  feeling  of  frustration  creeps 
over  all  of  us  in  dealing  with  the  admin - 
istratioi  in  these  matters.  We  appro- 
priate money  for  more  adequate  na- 
tional oefense.  We  lay  down  a  mandate. 
Then  tie  administration  disregards  it. 
It  is  thsn  said,  "Why  not  abdicate,  and 
let  the  administration  run  the  show?" 
I  do  not  think  that  is  really  the  propei- 
thing  to  do.  We  in  Congress  have  a  le- 
sponsib  lity,  also.  I  think  we  should 
try  to  jrovide  the  administration  with 
sufficier  t  funds  and  with  a  mandate,  so 
that  thd  administration  may  disregaid  it 
at  its  p;ril. 

I  thiik,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
Preside:  it  does  not  have  the  right  to  dis- 
regard he  direct  injunction  of  the  Con- 
gress in  these  matters.  I  think  he  is 
acting  1  mconstitutionally.  I  should  like 
to  see  t  le  issue  tested  in  the  courts,  but 
apparel  tly  this  is  not  to  be  done. 

I  thijik  we  should  give  a  mandate  to 
the  President  about  the  size  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  exactly  as  we  have  given  a 
mandate  with  regard  to  comp)etitive  bid- 
ding on  contracts  rather  than  the  nego- 
tiation }f  contracts. 

We  shall  have  a  new  administration  in 
Januar; '.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  Democratic 
administration.  If  it  is  a  Democratic 
administration.  I  think  it  is  probable 
that  thr  mandate  of  the  Congress  will  be 


carried  out  and  not  disregarded,  and 
that  we  will  have,  therefore,  a  more  ef- 
fective and  stronger  Marine  Corps  if  we 
will  only  give  the  word.  I  am  sure  this 
is  highly  desirable  for  the  welfare  of  the 
coimtiy. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  very  much  that 
our  good  friend  from  New  Mexico  will 
accept  the  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
is  more  sympathetic  with  or  partial  to 
the  Marines  than  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  General  Shoup, 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  did  not  make  very  much  of  a 
showing  in  favor  of  an  increase.  It  was 
General  Shoup  who  convinced  us  he  did 
not  need  more  marines. 

I  am  a  marine  at  heart.  My  lx)y  was 
a  marine  for  54  months,  serving  in  the 
Pacific.  Only  14  of  the  72  assigned  re- 
turned and  he  was  one  of  the  14.  We  are 
thankful  to  the  good  Lord  for  that. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  this  is  not  the 
time  to  do  as  the  Senator  suggests 
There  are  several  reasons.  We  have  pro- 
vided everything  General  Shoup  said  he 
wanted.  He  wanted  no  more.  He  is  the 
one  who  convinced  us. 

The  full  committee  acted  on  the  pro- 
posal, and  the  full  committee  took  the 
action  now  before  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  rather  have  a  mandate 
from  the  Senate.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it 
to  conference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  would 
not  vote  against  the  amendment  if  it 
wei-e  .submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  he^ 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Of  course  I  would  not 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  encour- 
ages me.  then. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  As  I  say.  I  prefer  to 
have  a  mandate  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yea.s  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  express  the  hope 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  will  give  very  serious  con- 
sideration to  accepting  the  amendment 
and  taking  it  to  conference,  because  it 
implies  the  action  we  have  taken  several 
times  before. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Saltonstall  I 
has  some  remarks  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  amendment.  I  will  make  a  deci- 
sion after  the  Senator  speaks.  He  may 
convince  me. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  has  the  highest  regard  and 
respect  for  the  Marine  Corps,  as  one 
whose  son  was  a  member  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  as  one  who  has  attended  many 
Marine  Corps  banquets  and  has  always 
been  a  supporter  of  the  Marines,  I  hesi- 
tate to  take  a  position  against  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  proposes ;  but  I  feel 
compelled  to  point  out  that  last  year  the 
Pi-esident  emphasized  very,  very  strongly 
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that  he  could  not  accept  any  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  appropriation  bill  which 
carried  a  mandatory  requirement  that 
the  strength  of  the  Marines  or  of  the 
Army  should  be  increa.sed  to  any  certain 
number. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
fiom  Illinois  has  offered  states  in  per- 
fectly clear  terms  that  there  shall  not 
be  less  than  200.000  maiines  at  the  end 
of  June  next  year.  I  point  out  that  to 
piuvide  for  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  has  offered  there  will  be  required 
$47,995,000  in  addition  to  the  amount  in 
thf  budget  request. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
litis  that  this  problem  can  perhaps  be 
worked  out  in  conference.  I  know  the 
Senate  adopted  such  a  provi.'=,ion  in  the 
bill  last  year.  I  know,  however,  the 
.^tron«  feelinfis  of  President  Eisenhower 
asainst  a  mandatory  provision  with  rela- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  Aimed  Forces. 

I  point  out  that  although  I  think  the 
amendment  will  be  taken  to  conference. 
I.  as  one  of  the  confeiees.  will  do  my 
utmost  to  .see  that  the  mandatory  pio- 
vision  with  relation  to  the  stren^ith  of 
tlie  Maiine.s — the  requirement  that  the 
.siiensith  be  200.000  men  by  June  30. 
1961 — is  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

From  the  testimony  which  has  been 
Biven  to  us.  there  will  be  an  average 
Marine  Corps  strength  for  the  year  of 
187.000  men.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  committee.  General  Shoup  did  not 
ask  for  the  additional  personnel.  Gen- 
eral Shoup  said,  as  was  pointed  out  this 
morniny— I  think  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  or  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.souri — that  not  all  of  the  units  would 
be  filled  up,  but  that  by  eliminating  .some 
of  the  Shore  Establishment,  by  eliminat- 
in;j  some  of  the  establishment  at  embas- 
sies, and  .so  on.  there  would  be  an  in- 
trea.se  of  two  battalions  of  Marines  who 
would  be  available  for  immediate  front- 
line duty. 

General  Shoup  also  testified  that  al- 
tlioutih  he  would  like  to  have  more  equip- 
ment, he  was  sati.sfled  with  what  was 
provided  and  he  thought  the  Marine 
Corps  procurement  was  prtJceeding  at  a 
satisfactory  rate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  inquiie 
of  my  friend,  who  is  much  more  knowl- 
cdi^eab.e  about  the  details  of  this  problem 
than  I.  whether  I  did  not  hear  clear 
testimony  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington  earlier 
today  that  as  a  i-esult  of  the  Marines 
beiiiK  held  down  in  strength — I  think  to 
175.000  men — they  would  have  only  90 
percent  of  their  combat  troops  avail- 
able and  only  68  percent  of  their  combat 
support  troops  available,  and  con- 
sequently the  three  divisions  of  Marines 
would  not  be  adequately  manned  and 
staffed  for  what  I  fear  will  be  a  pres.sing 
and  almost  immediate  call  to  action,  be- 
cause of  the  very  unsettled  situation  in 
the  Far  East? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  While  I  cannot 
sive  the  exact  p)ercentage  figures,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
not  far  from  correct  in  what  he  has 


stated  as  to  the  percentages  of  the  full 
Marine  divisions. 

General  Shoup  testified.  I  believe,  that 
he  had  suflBcient  Marines  at  the  present 
time  short  of  a  general  confiict.  If  there 
was  a  general  war  and  the  Marines  were 
called,  he  would  have  enough  to  get  start- 
ed but  he  would  have  to  replenish  his 
forces  within  the  first  3  or  4  months. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  May  I  quote  the  gen- 
eral's exact  words  from  page  177  of  the 
hearings?     General  Shoup  said: 

We  ran  do  with  the  three  combat  division 
wiiiKo!  wc  can  put  them  into  combat;  we 
have  the  mut^riel  and  the  manpower  to  keep 
ihein  there  for  a  con.sidprable  time.  But 
then  if.  ai  that  time  and  during  that  proc- 
ess, peiieral  war  should  occur  we  do  not  have 
unybody  left  in  (jur  posts  and  stations  to  do 
tliat  utiier  nus.«;l<;n  of  handling  Marine  Corps 
:n<.billzaiinn  whifli  we  are  supposed  to  be 
ready  to  do. 

That  \F  Jus$  exactly  the  holiday  we  have. 
Thai  IS  exactly  the  risk  we  take  by  not 
hn\  iiis:  the  25.000  Marhies. 

I  suppose  the  logical  question  is.  Is  that  an 
n\  rTptiwcrinp  rislc? 

I  wrmld  like  to  point  this  out — that  in  my 
iiplnion.  from  my  study  of  all  the  budget 
and  all  the  hearings  and  everything,  all  the 
iiifijruiation  I  can  get.  to  me  it  is  an  obvious 
coiu-lu.-iion  that  general  war  i.s  not  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1961 

If  it  is  pl.mned.  then  I  .say  openly  that  we 
ouL'ht  to  take  the  whole  Defense  Depart- 
nifut.  iiicludinf?  me.  out  to  sea  and  sink 
'hem.  because  there  is  nothing  in  any  of 
tiiCoC  budgets  that  indicates  that  a  general 
v.ar  is  going  to  start  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

If  It  is  not  going  to  start,  then  the  Marine 
Corps  can  do  all  of  the  missions  It  has  to 
dn.  If  IT  is  going  to  start,  we  cannot  do  it 
Wit!. out  25.000  more  Marines. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
accept  the  amendment? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Yes.  I  will  accept  it  and 
take  it  to  conference. 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas  I. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  third  readin,!/  of  the  bill.  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  section  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  small  business  procure- 
ment, and  which  states  in  its  opening 
statement : 

Tlie  share  of  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curements being  awarded  to  small  business 
roiicerns  in  the  form  of  prime  contracts  has 
developed  into  a  serious  situation.  The  per- 
centage share  of  military  prime  contracts 
has  spiraled  downward  from  a  high  of  25 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1954  to  16  percent  In 
fiscal  year  1959.  This  affords  a  sad  com- 
n^.entary  on  the  efTecttveness  of  the  small 
business  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  a  sad 
commentary,  and  it  very  materially  af- 
fects my  State  and  very  materially  af- 
fects other  States  which  are  in  the  same 
situation  as  we  are.  The  whole  balance 
of  defense  contracts  has  now  shifted 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  to 
the  west  coast.  We  have  been  up  and 
downhill  upon  this  subject,  and  we  ad- 
mire the  Californians  for  having  been 


able  to  corral  .so  much  of  this  business. 
We  are  going  to  ti-y  to  emulate  them  all 
we  can. 

But  there  is  an  area  in  which  the  East 
need  not  be  neglected  as  it  has  been,  and 
that  is  in  the  area  of  small  business, 
especially  in  the  area  of  subcontracting. 
It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  committee 
feels  moved  to  note  a  serious  situation 
created  in  this  field,  those  of  us  who 
have  been  disadvantaged  and  whose 
States  have  been  seriously  disadvantaged 
in  respect  to  the  defense  contracts,  have 
a  right  to  draw  attention  to  that  condi- 
tion and  to  demand  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  do  an  infinitely  better 
job  than  it  has  been  doing,  and  to  make 
the  same  demand  of  every  other  agency 
of  Government  that  has  to  do  with  the 
allocation  of  procurement  contracts  to 
small  business. 

The  committee  goes  on  to  suggest  a 
very  practical  course  in  that  regard.  It 
suggests  two  things.     First : 

Sole  source  procurements  made  with 
funds  appropriated  under  this  act  should  be 
kept  at  a  minimum. 

In  other  words,  the  maximum  amount 
of  .subcontracting  should  be  engaged  in. 
I  think  it  is  up  to  those  of  us  from  States 
like  my  own  to  emphasize  and  underline 
the  importance  of  the  directive  contained 
in  the  committees  report  to  the  Defen.se 
Department.  The  State  of  New  York 
pays  almost  20  percent  of  the  tax  bill  of 
the  United  States,  and  yet  its  share  of 
defense  contracts  has  .slid  down  to  about 
one-half  of  what  it  was. 

As  I  have  said,  in  a  competitive  situa- 
tion, it  is  our  job  to  sharpen  our  pencils 
and  do  a  better  job  than  we  have  done 
previously,  but  certainly  in  the  area  of 
suix-ontracting.  where  small  business 
such  as  we  have  in  New  York,  can  be 
advantaged  rather  than  disadvantaged, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  better  peiformance 
tlian  the  committee  it.self  finds  has  been 
liiven  in  respect  of  this  legislation. 

The  second  su.tigcstion  made  by  the 
committee  is: 

Determined  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  qualified  small 
companies  in  the  vast  area  of  research  and 
development  contracts. 

On  that  score  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  section  9  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  of  1958  has  a  veiy  material  provi- 
sion in  it  to  enable  small  business  to 
compete  for  research  and  development 
contracts,  a  provision  which  has  been 
sadly  unused.  It  provides  that  small 
businesses  may  combine,  notwithstand- 
ing the  antitrust  laws,  in  order  to  get 
research  and  development  contracts,  and 
it  gives  the  Attorney  Geneial  authority 
to  allow  such  combinations  to  take  place, 
and,  indeed,  to  keep  an  eye  on  them  so 
he  may  withdraw  his  peimission  in  the 
event  that  he  finds  that  the  privilege  is 
being  abused. 

I  have  just  obtained  facts  which  show 
that  there  are  only  two  pooling  groups 
for  research  and  development,  and 
neither  of  them  has  a  contract.  One  is 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  involves  3  compa- 
nies and  262  employees.  The  other  is  in 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  with  4  companies 
and  90  employees.  There  are  eight 
other  small  business  production  pools. 
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and  I  am  inforrned  that  none  of  these 
has  contracts. 

To  some  extent,  of  course,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  small  business  concerns 
themselves,  but  we  have  charged  at  least 
two  agencies  of  the  Government — the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration — with  seeing 
that  business  gets  a  fair  break  in  respect 
of  Department  of  Defense  procurements, 
of  which  we  are  constantly  reminded. 

There  are  expenditures  of  $22  billion 
a  year,  enough  to  change  the  climate  for 
small  business  throughout  the  United 
States  completely;  and  the  committee  it- 
self finds  that  this  job  is  not  being  done. 

I  have  taken  these  brief  few  moments 
on  the  floor  to  register  my  demand,  in 
which  I  hope  Senators  from  other  States 
like  my  own  will  join  me.-to  register  a 
demand  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
get  on  the  job  and  to  do  so  at  least  in 
the  way  that  the  committee  has  sug- 
gested, considering  the  vast  range  of 
tools  that  we  have,  including  the  tools 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958.  which 
the  Congress  has  made  available,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  this  report 
represents  in  my  view  the  manifest  will 
of  the  Congress  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proiX)sed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrassed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  speak  very  briefly.  First 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  statements  on  nine  of  the 
important  matters  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed today.  They  refer  to  Midas. 
Samos  and  Discoverer;  the  B-70  bomb- 
er; Army  modernization;  airborne 
alert;  the  aircraft  carrier;  airlift  mod- 
ernization; antisubmarine  warfare: 
Polaris  submarines;  and  Bomarc-F-106. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recosd,  as  follows: 

MiDXS.    S.\M05.    DtSCOVEEES 

For  the  Midas  early  warning  satellite,  the 
Samos  reconnaissance  satellite,  and  the  Dis- 
coTcrer  space  research  vehicle  development 
programs  the  President's  Budget  contained 
$41  million.  $199.9  million,  and  $15.1  million 
respectively.  In  addition,  there  are  $60 
iniUlon  in  the  piocuremeut  account  for  ap- 
plication to  these  three  programs,  without 
allocation  of  that  amount  by  program. 

In  the  April  6  defense  revision,  the  ad- 
ministration added  $26  4  million  to  the 
Midas  project  and  $35  million  to  the  EMs- 
coverer  project.  The  totals  under  the  re- 
vised budget,  therefore,  were  $67.4  million 
for  Midas.  $199.9  million  for  Samos  and 
$30  1  million  for  Discoverer. 

To  these  amounts  the  House  added  re- 
se.u-ch  and  development  funds  of  $10.2  mil- 
lion for  Midas.  $33  8  million  for  Samos,  and 
$10  million  for  Discoverer. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  approve 
the  House  add-on  for  Midas  or  Discoverer, 
but  instead  provided  language  in  the  bill 
authorizing  transfer  of  up  to  $150  million 
to  accelerate  missile  or  satellite  programs  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  view  of  the  suspension  of  further  U-a 
aircraft  reconnaissance  flights,  the  commlt- 
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It  of  utmost  urgency  to  accelerate 
maxlmtun  degree  development  of  the 
reconnaissance  satellite  program.    Ac- 
we    approved    the    »33.8    mllUon 
by  the  House  and  Increased  this  by 
ntmion  more.    With  the  funds  provided 
budget  an  operational  capability  was 
ipated  In  calendar  year  1963.     The  ad- 
$83,800,000  provided  by  the  commlt- 
make   it  possible  to  attain  opera- 
capability  fully  a  year  earlier  by  In- 
the  number  of  Samos  test  launches 
accelerating   the   program. 
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B-70    BOMBKB 

Wh^le  the  President's  budget  provided  $75 
for  continued  development  of  the 
manned  bomber,  these  funds  would 
permit  construction  of  two  prototype 
By  reprogramlng  funds,  the  Air 
plans  to  apply  $15  million  develop  the 
navigation  system. 

.  Thomas  D.  White,  Air  Force  Chief  of 
informed  the  Defense  Appropriations 
that   the   two-prototype  pro- 
is  in  trouble  because  of  a  shortage  of 
$20  million  which  are  needed  to  keep 
(Contractor  on  schedule.     The  subcom- 
was  also   tjld  it  would  require  $285 
additional  to  the  budget  amount  to 
the  full  B-70  weapon  system  devclop- 
The  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
t    which   will   make   possible    an   esti- 
flrst  flight  date  of  December  1962  and 
wing  equipage   date  of  August   1966 
present  military  forces  consist  of  a  mi.x 
and   aircraft   and   it   appears   v.  e 
eed  to  maintain  a  mixture  of  weapons 
foreseeable  future,  although  the  ratio 
nes    to    missiles    may    change.     E;ich 
system  has  its  advantages  and  dis- 
whlch  compels  us  to  acquire  both 
t  the  variety  of  threats  which  face  us 
er,   a   variety   of   weapons   for  use  i!i 
1  erattacking  an  enemy  greatly  compli- 
hls  defense  system. 

example,  an  airplane  can  be  recalled, 
missile  cannot.     If  the  alarm  sounds  Indi- 
an enemy  attack  but  this  later  proves 
false,  the  airplane  can  be  diverted  from 
target  and  its  payload  of  bombs 
be  dropped.    With  ballistic  missiles 
shot,  that  is  it. 

issile  can  be  used  once;  manned  air- 
over  and  over  again. 

aircraft    can    obtain    intelligence 
damage  assessment  information  essential 
nnlng  subsequent  strikes.     They   also 
ttack    mobile    targets,    which    ballistic 
es  cannot, 
rtraft  can  carry  larger  and  greater  yield 
pi>ns  as  well  as  multiple  weapons;  ICBM's 
can  carry  only  one  warhead  and 
of   relatively  small   yield  compared   to 
rload   of  a   bomber.     Should   nuclear 
5  be  banned  at  some  future  time,  the 
arrylng  capability  in  terms  of  TNT  of 
assumes  greater  importance.    Under 
conditions    missiles    would    be    a    very 
e   means  of  delivering  TNT  against 
compared  with  the  bomber. 
Manned  aircraft  can  seek  out.  discriminate, 
ttack  targets   with   no  sacrifice  in  ac- 
and   effectiveness;    and   they    offer   a 
range  of  flexibility  in  choice  of  tar- 
Purthermore,  the  pilot  can  use  Judg- 
when  confronted  with  unexpected  con- 
to  disregard  targets  already  destroyed 
use  his  weapons  on  alternate  targets, 
shbrt.  he  has  the  ability  to  observe,  think, 
I  lake  unrehearsed  decisions, 
s  conceivable  an  arms  control   agree - 
may  be  reached,  covering  ballistic  mis- 
nuclear  weapons,  and  space  weapons, 
s^ch   a  situation,   the  manned   bomber 
may   be  our  primary  defense   system. 
we  must  continue  with  manned 
development. 

aircraft    are    useful    in    cold-war 

whereas  ICBM's  and  IRBM's  would 

little  application.    The  manned  bomber 
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force  may  be  employed  on  a  gradviated  scale 
without  an  Irrevocable  commitment  to  com- 
bat. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  com- 
mittee was  persuaded  we  should  go  full 
■peed  ahead  on  developing  the  B-70  bomber 
This  aircraft  Is  being  designed  to  travel  its 
full  range  at  mach  3,  roughly  2.100  miles 
per  hour.  It  represents  a  major  aeronau- 
tical breakthrough,  transcending  the  heat 
barrier.  We  were  told  that,  in  time  oi 
stress,  a  B-70  on  alert  over  the  polar  regions 
could  be  over  Moscow  before  aa  ICBM 
launched  from  the  United  States  could  reach 
the  Russian  capital. 

The  B-70  is  expected  to  have  good  pene- 
tration capabilities,  primarily  because  of  lt5 
spetd  and  altitude,  and  this  would  be  en- 
hanced by  countermeasures.  decoys,  and  al:  - 
to-surface   missiles. 

The  B-70  is  designed  to  carry  several  large 
bonibs  or  a  great  many  very  small  ones. 

It  is  possible  the  B-70.  designed  with  the 
crew  far  removed  from  the  engines,  may 
be  adaptable  for  nuclear  propulsion.  It  is 
also  possible  the  B-70  could  be  used  as  a 
first  stage  space  vehicle  booster,  from  which 
space  vehicles  could  be  launched  In  midair 
rather  than  from  the  ground. 

The  maneuvering  ability,  8i>eed,  and  large 
load-carrying  capacity  of  the  B-70  offers 
potential  as  an  antisatellite  weapons  carrier 
and  perhaps  as  a  long-range  platform  for 
air-defense  missiles. 

T  lie  B  70  has  potential  as  a  rapid  strate- 
c.o  .uilift  craft  or  as  a  mach  3  transport 
airrr  .rt 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  committee 
deemed  li  advisable  to  proceed  with  full 
development  of  the  B  70  subsystems  as  well 
as  the  airframe  so  that  the  advanced  air- 
craft would  be  available  several  years  ear- 
lier than  the  budget  contemplates.  The 
House  did  not  change  the  budget  request 
of  $75  million  for  the  B-70. 


Army  Modernization 

For  procurement  of  modern  equipment  for 
Army  troops,  the  Senate  committee  provided 
$162,100,000  more  than  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget  request  of  $1,337  million  and 
$125  million  more  than  the  House  allowed 

The  committee  feels  quite  strongly  that 
our  troops  should  have  the  most  up-to-date. 
effective  armament  and  equipment  available 
There  are  thousands  of  items  of  equipment 
needed  by  our  pentomlc  Army.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  underUke  to  specify  pri- 
orities among  these  many  items  for  that 
is  more  properly  an  administrative  function 
The  committee  does,  however,  feel  the  Army 
should  review  its  priority  list  to  be  sure 
the  most  urgent  items  are  at  the  top  of  th? 
I'.at  .so  that  our  troops  will  have  in  hand  the 
mo^t  effective  weapons  with  which  to  defend 
themselves  and  our  country.  The  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  the  committee  is  that 
the  Army  should  divest  itself  of  marginal 
procurement  jjrograms.  some  of  which  ce»t 
millions  of  dollars  and  do  not  provide  com- 
mensurate Increases  in  our  military  ptwture 
The  l>e£t  defease  is  still  the  offence — and 
we  should  not  indulge  In  glamor  wejipoiio 
at   the  expense   of  more  urgent    needs. 

To  understand  the  Army  modernizatio!i 
picture  better,  it  may  be  helpful  to  review 
the  situation  for  the  record.  The  Army  tes- 
tified that,  except  for  $380  million  of  non- 
modernization  items,  the  entire  amount  in 
the  Army  procurement  account  is  to  buy  new 
rifles,  new  vehicles,  new  missiles,  new  air- 
craft, and  so  on  for  the  troops.  Army  wit- 
nesses told  the  Senate  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  the  $1,337  billion 
in  the  President's  budget,  together  with 
other  financial  resources  of  the  Army,  would 
finance  an  Army  procurement  program  of 
direct  obligations,  cm-  contracta.  In  fiscal 
year  1961  of  $1,524  billion. 

Of  this  amount,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 
$860  million  is  for  nonmodemlratlon  Items, 
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leaving  a  total  of  $1,164  billion  for  Army 
modernization  provided  In  the  Budget  flgure. 
By  adding  $162,102,000  of  cash  to  the  budget. 
\he  Senate  committee  provided  a  total  of 
$1.:?26  billion  for  Army  modernization  in 
i\sci\l  year  1961.  In  addition  to  the  cash. 
Die  Army  will  rec(i\e  reimbursements  from 
the  military  assistance  program  for  off-the- 
shelf  sales  which  the  Army  will  not  ha-. e  to 
replace.  Estimated  at  $120  million  in  fiscal 
year  1961,  these  reimbursements  will  also 
be  available  for  purch.ise  of  modern  equip- 
ment for  Army  troops. 

It  may  also  be  helpful  to  clarify  the  ai  lion 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  Army  moderni- 
z;itlon  with  that  of  the  House.  The  Sen- 
;iie  committee  added  $125  million  in  hard 
cash  to  the  House  amount  for  Army  procure- 
ment. According  to  the  House  committee 
report,  $207,600,000  was  added  to  the  budget 
lor  .\rmy  modernization.  But.  at  the  same 
lime,  the  House  made  a  3-percenl  overall  cut 
in  Army  procurement,  amounling  to  $42.- 
498.000;  made  a  $120  million  cut  directing 
the  Army  to  retrieve  that  amount  from  MAP 
reimbursements;  and  made  a  fm-lher  cut  of 
?8  million  in  the  Jeep  program.  I'he  net 
effect,  therefore,  of  the  House  action  on  Army 
modernization  was  to  add  $37  102.000  to  the 
budget  request.  As  I  stated  eiu-ller.  the 
Senate  raised  Ihi.s  ;imount  by  $12.5  mUiion 
to  a  total  of  $162,100,000  above  the  budget. 

Airborne  Alert 

In  the  President's  budget  for  hscal  year 
l'.»61  were  $85  million  to  buy  spare  engi'.ies 
;tiid  other  spare  parts  in  preparf.tlon  for  .i 
C(»ntinuous  airborne  alert  should  a  b<-oon-.e 
necessary. 

Tlie  Hou.se  added  $115  million  for  this 
jjiirpose.  to  fund  conimuou.s  flight  of  a 
greater  portion  of  our  long-range  heavy 
bomber  fleet  which  would  be  immune  from 
surprise  attack  and  which  could  then 
<  ..unteraltack  an  enemy. 

Ni)t  one  of  the  military  witnes.ses  testified 
a  continuous  airborne  alert  is  needed  at  this 
time,  although  their  opinions  varied  as  to 
when  such  alert  might  become  necessary 
and  as  to  how  fast  we  need  to  stockpile 
parts  and  train  orews  for  the  assignment. 

Cien.  rhomas  D.  White.  Air  Force  Chief  of 
.Staff,  testified  that  Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power, 
commander  in  chief  of  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, had  asked  permission  for  an  active 
airl>orne  alert,  but  that  General  White  said 
to  get  the  spares,  the  fuel,  the  personnel  so 
that  it  could  be  ordered  at  any  time. 

General  Power,  in  fact,  told  the  subcom- 
mittee: "I  do  not  consider  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  a  full-scale  flying  airborne  alert 
program  today.  What  I  have  asked  for  and 
recommended  is  the  earliest  capability  so 
that  it  may  be  initiated  when  it  is  re- 
quired." 

Inasmuch  as  the  continuous  airborne  alert 
IS  not  a  requirement  at  the  moment,  the 
committee  decided  the  $85  million  in  the 
budget  would  suffice  for  flsca!  year  1961,  in 
conjunction  with  authority  of  section  512(b) 
of  the  appropriation  bill  which  permits  the 
President  to  incur  a  deficiency  .should  the 
need  for  airborne  alert  arise  later. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  under  this  au- 
thority, the  President  is  in  no  way  ob- 
structed should  he  deem  it  necessary  to 
Initiate  continuous  airborne  alert  at  any 
time.  He  is  empowered  to  incur  whatever 
costs  are  involved  and  then  to  come  to  Con- 
gress later  for  replacement  funds.  We. 
therefore,  deleted  the  $115  million  r.dded  by 
the  House. 


Aircraft  Carrier 

The  committee  approved  the  Navv's  high- 
est priority  shipbuilding  request.  $293  mil- 
hun  for  the  construction  of  a  new  attack  air- 
craft carrier  of  the  Forrcsial  type,  an  item 
t  he  House  disallowed. 

The  attack  carrier  is  the  heart  of  naval 
striking  power.  It  plays  an  extremely  im- 
portant role  in  limited  warfare  and  consti- 


tutes an  important  addition  to  our  nuclear 
war  capability.  To  accommodate  the  modern 
Jet  aircraft  phasing  into  the  fleet,  we  must 
have  carriers  with  large  flight  decks,  with 
modern  steam  catapult  equipment  and  with 
up-to-date  arresting  gear.  The  new  carrier 
funded  under  the  Senate  bill  will  have  all 
the  latest  equipment  available  to  make  It  the 
most  efflclent  and  effective  fighting  carrier. 
As  to  propulsion,  the  committee  was  per- 
.^uaded  tiiat  nuclear  power  did  not  offer  ad- 
vantages to  the  carrier  that  it  does  to  sub- 
marines, which  now  are  all  construction  with 
atomic-powered  engines.  Therefore,  the 
committee  agreed  to  the  budget  request  for 
tile    $',293    million    conventional    carrier. 

AiRiiFT  Modernization 

0:ie  of  the  programs  of  concern  to  the 
Committee  is  modernization  of  the  MATS  alr- 
lili  fleet  to  proMde  transport  for  Army  troops 
and  t-quipraeut.  For  fiscal  year  1961.  the 
oi.iduet  leque.-ted  $70.4  million  for  25  C-130B 
cir^o  aircraft  for  Tactical  Air  Command  and 
?5()  million  to  finance  desipn  comjietitlon  for 
a  new  long-r;iiige  Jet  cargo  aircraft  for  the 
MAT.S  fleet. 

Air  Force  wltne.sses  informed  the  Defense 
Appmpriations  Subcommittee  it  would  be  5 
year.s  bef(>ie  the  new  cargo  aircraft  would  be 
avaiiatale.  Tiie  problem  is  how  best  to  mod- 
rinl/e  the   transport  fleet  in  the  meantime. 

The  committee  added  $200  million  to  the 
budget  figure,  earmarking  this  amount  for 
Maiisixjri  aircraft  suitable  for  the  movement 
of  fully  equipped  trrxops  and  combat  equip- 
ment This  amount  is  $50  million  less  than 
the  Hour^e  figure  for  airlift  modernization, 
but  It  US  $50  million  more  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.^e  requested  in  its  reclama 
to  the  Senate. 

For  several  years  the  airlift  problem  has 
hern  a  vexatious  and  perplexing  one,  and. 
frankly,  it  is  disapiviinting  to  me  that  the 
Air  Force  has  not  been  able  to  settle  on  a 
suitable  interim  aircraft  pending  operational 
availability  of  a  cargo  aircraft  of  new  and  ap- 
propriate military  design.  I  am  sure  I  .speak 
for  all  the  committee  when  I  say  we  will  view 
with  displeasure  the  accumulation  of  ad- 
ditional MATS  aircraft  which  fall  to  meet 
Army  iiirltf  t  requirements. 


Antisubmarine    Warkare 

The  President's  budget  submitted  In  Janu- 
ary requested  a  total  of  $1,865  biUion  lor 
antisubmarine  w.irfare,  which  was  reduced 
under  the  April  6  defense  revision  by  $114 
million  for  two  nuclear  attack  submarines 
which  were  dropped  from  the  ship  construc- 
tion program  of  the  Navy.  This  left  a  total 
of  $1,251  billion  for  antisubmarine  warfare. 

The  House  added  $321  million  to  the  April 
6  revised  budget,  consisting  of  $171  million 
for  three  nuclear  attack  submarines;  $50  mil- 
lion for  two  destioyer  escort  vessels:  and  $100 
million  for  ASW  research  and  development. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  committee  had 
concurred  in  tlie  enlarged  Polaris  submarine 
program  provided  by  the  House,  we  did  not 
believe  that  so  many  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines were  needed,  and  accordingly,  we  re- 
duced the  Hou.se  amount  by  $57  million  for 
one  stibmarine.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
committee  struck  out  the  $50  million  for  the 
two  destroyer  escorts,  but  we  accepted  $41.- 
886  million  of  the  research  and  development 
add-on  of  the  House,  deleting  $58,114  for 
that  program. 

I  for  one  would  like  to  urge  the  Navy  to 
prosecute  its  research  and  development  of 
antisubmarine  equipment  and  techniques 
because  this  is  an  area  of  critical  importance 
to  our  defense.  Properly  spent,  the  funds 
in  the  Senate  committee  should  permit  sub- 
stantial progress  in  what  is  admittedly  a 
frontlcr-of-scicnce  field. 


Polaris   Submarines  , 

The  .Senate  committee  concurred   In  the 
House    action    adding    $241    million    to   the 


Polaris  submarine  and  missile  program.  This 
win  fund  construction  of  five  submarines 
and  procurement  of  long  leadtlme  items  for 
seven  additional  submarines,  plus  the  full 
complement  of  Polaris  missiles  and  other 
necessary  equipment. 

The  President's  original  budget  requested 
funds  for  building  three  Polaris  submarines 
and  long  leadtlme  items  for  another  three 
submarines.  This  was  later  augmented  by 
the  administration  in  a  revised  program  of 
three  fully  funded  Polaris  submarines  and 
long  leadtlme  items  for  nine  others.  In 
prior  years  funds  were  provided  to  construct 
a  total  of  nine  Polaris  submarines. 

The  additional  $241  million  for  two  fully 
funded  submarines  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee will  move  up  the  operational  availability 
of  these  two  ships  by  several  months. 

It  is  anticipated  the  results  of  the  sum- 
mer Polaris  test  programs  will  be  quickly 
evaluated  so  that  they  may  be  apnlied  to  the 
accelerated  Polafts  shipbuilding  and  missile 
prot^rani. 


BOMARC-  F    106 

For  our  defenses  against  manned  aircr.ifi 
.-^nd  air-breathing  missiles,  the  Senate  com- 
mittee restored  the  $294  million  cut  made 
by  the  House  in  the  Bomarc  B  surface-to-air 
missile  program.  Our  committee  also  added 
$75  million  to  equip  two  Bomarc  squadrons 
on  the  west  coast  which  are  already  under 
way.  By  its  action,  the  House  eliminated 
the  administration's  Bomarc  B  operation.Tl 
squadron  program,  although  it  permitted 
continuing  Bomarc  B  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  administra- 
tion had  voluntarily  reduced  tlie  entire  Bo- 
marc program  in  its  April  6  air  defense  re- 
vision, at  the  same  time  stepping  up  the 
fighter-interceptor  program  in  a  move  to 
provide  greater  air  defense  against  enemy 
boml>ers  2  years  earlier  than  possible  under 
the  original  Bomarc  program. 

The  revised  air  defense  plan  projected  :i 
9-squadron.  10-site  Bomarc  B  program,  in- 
cluding 2  sites  in  Canada  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  Northeast  portion  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  our  dense  popula- 
tion and  valuable  industrial  complex  there. 
The  revised  plan  contemplated  28  launchers 
and  30  missiles  per  squadron. 

Needed  to  complete  the  Bomarc  B  re- 
search and  development  program  are  $.50 
million  and  to  complete  the  operationa' 
squadron  program  ■%40.4  million  of  new- 
money  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

The  House  not  only  knocked  out  the  $40  4 
million  but  cut  deeper  by  $253.6  million, 
meantime  allowing  the  $50  million  research 
and  development  request.  In  place  of  the 
Bomarc  B  air  defense  program,  the  House 
added  $215  million  for  50  F-106  fighter-in- 
terceptor aircraft. 

The  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  Gen.  Thomas 
D.  White,  told  the  Senate  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  to  substitute 
fighter-interceptor  aircraft  for  Bomarc  B 
would  give  the  Nation  less  defense  capa- 
bility at  greater  cost.  We  were  advised  that, 
to  replace  the  Bomarc  B  program  would 
require,  not  50,  but  some  200  F-106  aircraft 
at  a  cost  of  $538.8  million — and  even  this 
wotild  not  give  us  the  capability  of  the 
9-squadron.    10-site   Bomarc   B    program. 

The  testimony  further  disclosed  a  200- 
flghter-interceptor  program  would  require 
additional  bases  at  an  estimated  cost  for 
construction  and  operation  of  $25  to  $40 
million  and  5,500  additional  personnel.  We 
were  told  the  first  F-106  delivery  would  be 
more  than  1  year  after  the  planned  first  de- 
ployment of  Bomarc  B.  In  addition,  we 
w^ere  told  that  to  proceed  only  with  research 
and  development  now,  with  the  idea  of  going 
into  production  later,  would  delay  the  pro- 
gram by  about  3  years  and  would  add  almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  the  present  pro- 
gram cost. 
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Conlronted  with  tills  appralsJfcl  by  our 
chieX  military  advisers  of  the  Air  Force  the 
committee  decided  to  restore  the  Bom&rc  B 
operational  program  and  to  deny  the  funds 
for  50  F-106"B  substituted  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  I  have  one  more 
comment  to  make.  This  morning  the 
majority  leader  in  his  speech  referred 
to  the  bill  we  have  discussed  today  and 
said  that  it  iH-ovided  $1,581  million  above 
the  budget  for  12  programs.  Then  he 
listed  the  programs.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  he  is  entirely  correct  in 
saying  that  these  amounts  are  above 
the  formal  budget  submission. 

However,  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  budget  before  the  House 
ApprcH>riati(His  Committee,  Secretary' 
Gates  appeared  and  offered  what  was  in 
substance  a  revised  budget  on  certain 
figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SALTONSTAIX.  May  I  finish? 
Then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield.  The  re- 
vised budget  raised  the  amount  re- 
quested for  5  of  the  12  items  which  the 
majority  leader  discussed.  He  was  en- 
tirely correct  in  saying  that  there  was 
not  a  formal  revised  budget  in  the  strict 
sense,  but  that  this  was  a  revision  of  the 
figures  submitted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  says. 
Secret.»ry  Gates  did  do  that,  but  in  doing 
that  he  violated  not  only  the  intent  but 
the  actual  letter  of  the  law.  in  my  judg- 
ment. Certainly  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts does  not  condone  such  action, 
because  he  was  the  author  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report,  which  I 
read,  and  which  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  defi- 
ciency statutes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  this  was  an  informal  method 
of  procedure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor does  not  condone  it.  does  he? 

Ml-.  SALTONSTALL.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  we 
will  say  to  those  responsible  that  we  have 
a  budget  act.  that  they  should  not  vio- 
late it.  and  that  they  should  not  slip  in 
through  the  back   door  with   a  letter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Instead  of  the 
committee  bill  being  $1,581  million  above 
what  the  administration  was  willing  to 
put  into  the  budget,  it  is  actually  $1,119 
million,  or  $462  million  less  than  the 
$1,581  million.  I  say  that  because  in  his 
statement  Secretary  Gates  asked  the 
House  to  appropriate  more  than  that  for 
these  five  items  which  amounted  to  $462 
million  above  the  actual  amount  of  the 
budget  that  was  formally  sutxnitted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  However,  I 
refer  the  Senator  to  page  44  of  the  re- 
port and  the  table  on  that  page  entitled 
'Comparative  Statement  of  Appropria- 
tions for  1960  and  Estimates  and 
Amounts  Recommended  in  the  Bill  for 
1961."  He  will  see  there  the  increases 
or  decreases  made  by  the  Senate.  They 
are  compared  with  what?  Are  they 
compared  with  side -door  letters,  notes, 
memorandums?  No.  They  are  compared 
with  the  budget  estimates. 
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believe  that  Congress  intended  to 
the  Budget  Director  submit  esti- 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  fall 
the  very  loose  practice  of  a  member 
executive  department,  one  occupy - 
high  position  of  Secretary  of 
going  to  the  Budget  Director 
and  iaying,  "I  know  that  the  official 
estimite  is  $100,  but  I  will  sign  a  pink 
slip  0  r  a  letter  and  ask  for  money  any- 
way." I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  on 
the  line  and  be  honest  about  it.  If  the 
administration  wants  the  money  and 
needs  the  money  and  finds  it  necessary 
to  hai'e  the  money,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defer  se  feels  it  is  justified,  and  the 
;t  Director  feels  it  is  justified,  and 
President  approves,  let  us  have  the 
budget  sent  to  us,  instead  of  these 
and  instead  of  having  the  Sec- 
of  Defense  coming  to  the  chair- 
and  saying  that  he  is  going  to 
a  letter. 

attention  to  page  4  of  my  state- 
of  this  morning.     Mr.  Mahon,  the 
chaii-tnan  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  said : 

a  formal  budget  submission  be  made 
Director  of  the  Budget  with  respect 
Air  Force  program  which  Wiis  sub- 
about  10  days  ago — 
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,  why  not? 

SALTONSTALL.     The  only  state- 

I  have  to  make  is  that  I  assume  it 

oo  late  to  do  it  at  that  time. 

JOHNSON    of    Texas.     I    should 

read  the  rest  of  that  statement. 


o 


a  formal  budget  submission  be  mjide 
Director  of  the  Budget  with  respect 
Air  Force  program   which    was  sub- 
about  10  days  ago  and  with  respect 
s  program  which  you  have  presented, 
of   which   you  advise  have  the  official 
ppraval  of  you  as  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
>proval  of  the  President? 


Wliat  did  Secretary  Gates  say?     He 


That  is  all  he  said.   He  said: 


Lincoln.  I  can  answer  that.  Mr.  Chair- 

Lf  I  may.    I  talked  to  the  people  In  the 

of    the    Budget    before    I   came    up 

ind  Mr.  Stans  would  prefer  to  have  it 

we  set  It  up  now,  by  the  Secretary 

a  letter  to  you. 


way 


til  g 


Thit  is  going  around  the  Buieau  of 
the  ]  ludget.  That  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  I ;  is  giving  a  false  impression  to  the 
peop  e  about  what  happened.  They  hold 
a  p  ivate  conversation  down  there. 
They  do  not  send  a  budget  estimate  up 
on  it  They  send  a  little  private  letter 
up.     They  come  up  with  a  letter. 

Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  t  le  Senator  yield? 

Mi  .  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  the  at - 
tentl  m  of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  leally  two  ways  by  which  the  ad- 
ministration may  change  its  budget, 
whicli  as  the  Senator  knows,  is  made  up 
almost  9  months  before  It  Is  sutmiitted  to 
us.  '  "he  first  is  by  making  a  statement 
before  the  committee  of  the  changes  in 
amoi  nts  that  should  be  made,  to  correct 
the  f  giu'es.    The  second  Is  on  reclamas. 


When  the  Senate  committee  considered 
these  matters,  it  had  before  it  the  in- 
crease made  by  the  House,  of  about 
$1,500  million.  Then  it  had  the  Defense 
Department  request  for  restoration  of 
$1,100  million  of  the  House  reductions. 
That  is  another  method  by  which  the 
administration  can  submit  its  figures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
testified  on  April  6  of  this  year,  and  it 
was  April  16  before  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten. Therefore,  there  were  10  days  from 
the  time  of  the  testimony  until  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  in  which  time  a 
budget  estimate  could  have  been  made 
up  That  is  the  way  it  could  have  been 
handled  if  it  had  been  desired  to  handle 
it  iu  the  legal  and  honorable  way  it 
s.iiould  have  been  handled.  The  Senator 
does  not  deny  that  what  I  have  read 
fioTu  the  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  is  correct 
and  is  quoted  from  the  hearings,  does 
he:" 

Ml.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  Senator 
says  so.  I  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not  ask 
the  Senator  to  acrree  with  it.  I  have 
the  le.stimony. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion tlic  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  the 
tt^st'.mony.  The  Senator  may  read  it 
Has  the  Senator  read  it? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  No;  I  read  it  in 
the  Senator's  speech. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  point  I 
wish  to  make  is  that  I  think  this  is  fiscal 
hocus-pocus.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
ch\;.setts  v/ants  to  do  something  about  it. 
because,  as  I  recall,  he  uTote  the  lan- 
guage that  I  read  on  page  3  of  my  state- 
ment. I  will  read  it  a^jain.  so  that  the 
Senator  may  follow  it: 

The  committee  is  emphatic  In  its  belief 
that  this  deficiency  should  not  again  occur 
without  the  committee  being  promptly  in- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  sUitutes  on 
detlctencies. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
the  author  of  that  language.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Senator.  Last  year  he  wrote 
that  language  and  said  that  this  thing 
should  not  occur  again.  This  year  it  oc- 
curs again.  The  Senator  from  Texas  is 
thereupon  criticized,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  tries  to  explain  this 
thing.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  they 
arc  going  to  continue  to  do  this  so  long 
a-i  they  have  him  defending  them.  What 
is  the  good  of  writing  in  the  report  last 
year  that  the  Budget  Bureau  mu.st  sub- 
mit estimates,  if  they  then  Ignore  that 
language  by  doing  what  they  have  done? 
The  Senator  rises  on  the  floor  and  ex- 
plains it  for  them.  I  say  it  is  fiscal  ho- 
cus-pocus. The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
.should  not  do  it.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense should  not  do  it.  The  President 
ought  not  to  let  either  one  of  them  get 
by  with  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.      I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  do  not  deny 
for  a  moment  that  it  Is  not  the  proper 
way  imder  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
to  submit  a  budget.   I  merely  say  tha.t  ci. 
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the  figures  wliich  the  Senator  presented, 
.showing  12  items  totaling  $1,581  million 
above  the  budget,  $462  million  had  been 
acceded  to  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Did  I  not 
.say  that? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  said : 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administration 
luelf  belatedly  recognized  some  of  the  short- 
comings of  Its  defense  program  Despite  re- 
peated attaclu  on  the  so-called  parochial 
views  of  those  patriotic  military  leaders  who 
had  testified  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  pro- 
gmm  as  they  saw  It — and  despite  repeated 
statements  that  acceleration  was  either  Im- 
possible or  unnecessary — in  April  of  this  year 
I  he  administration  did  endorse  a  niunber  of 
program  increases.  Of  course,  it  was  speci- 
iled  that  any  Increases  had  to  be  offset  by 
decreases  In  other  programs,  so  that  there 
would  be  no  increase  in  total  defense  expend- 
itures. 

In  other  words,  they  did  not  want  to 
admit  they  were  wrong  on  the  budget, 
but  tiiey  said,  "We  will  slip  you  a  private 
letter  saying  we  are  wrong.  We  will  let 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  say  we  want  it. 
and  that  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Director  agree  that  it  is  all  right  for 
us  to  have  it,  even  though  the  law  says 
it  must  be  done  viith  a  budget  estimate." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield,  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  revised  fig- 
ures submitted  by  the  administration 
were,  after  all  the  pluses  and  minuses 
$119,400,000  less  than  the  original  budget 
estimate.  Seven  of  the  12  items  which 
the  Senator  mentioned  were  increased 
by  the  committee  over  the  January 
budget  and  the  revised  request,  but  5 
of  those  items  were  increased  by  the 
administration  in  its  revised  request  and 
the  committee  simply  concurred  in  the 
administration  increases. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  imder- 
stand  some  deletions  were  made;  for  ex- 
ample, the  deletion  of  a  couple  of  sub- 
marines, in  order  to  pay  for  the  Polaris. 

I  shall  summarize  and  conclude  by 
saying  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  when  he  included  in 
the  committee  report  a  demand,  which 
was  very  emphatic,  that  the  Department 
follow  the  Budget  Act.  When  the  De- 
partment refuses  to  follow  It.  I  think 
Congress  ought  to  call  their  attention  to 
it  and  say.  "We  put  that  requirement  in 
last  year's  report,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
have  to  call  your  attention  to  it  every 
few  days.  You  who  administer  the  law 
ought  to  set  a  good  example  by  following 
the  law." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  When  the  Sen- 
ator says  he  approved  of  any  action  of 
mine,  I  am  pleased  and  proud.  I  did 
write  the  language,  and  I  believe  in  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  usually 
approve  of  the  Senator's  actions.  He  Ls 
one  of  the  finest  Members  of  this  body, 
as  all  who  serve  with  him  agree. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  ADDRESS  DE- 
LIVERED IN  THE  SENATE  BY  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  OS  JUNE  14.  1960 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  a  few  observations  cm  the 
address  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  in  the  Senate  on  June  14.  I 
called  his  office  and  ascertained  that  he 
is  detained  by  rather  important  business 
as  one  of  the  overseers  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Since  this  is  not  a  very  testy  or  tart 
address  that  I  am  about  to  make,  I  shall 
reserve  the  rest  of  it  for  later.  However, 
I  believe  that  before  the  occasion  gets  too 
far  into  the  past.  I  should  make  some 
observations  about  it. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  en- 
titled his  address  "A  Time  of  Decision"; 
that  is  to  say,  he  was  deciding  what 
must  and  should  be  done.  In  an  address 
of  this  kind,  obviously  there  must  be  a 
central  theme.  I  have  gone  over  the 
address  quite  carefully;  and  in  my  hum- 
ble and  feeble  way,  I  have  tried  to  iso- 
late that  theme.  I  think  I  can  com- 
press it  into  a  single  sentence.  That 
sentence  is  this: 

First,  tell  the  world  that  we  have  de- 
teriorated on  every  front.  Second,  tell 
the  world  that  this  administration  is 
Incapable  of  dealing  with  foreign  policy. 
Third,  set  out  a  program  in  which  it  is 
set  forth  that  there  must  be  more  of 
everything,  for  everybody,  everywhere. 
There  must  be  more  of  everj-thing  that  is 
already  being  done. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
kind  enough  to  include  the  American 
people.  For  them,  there  must  obviously 
be  more  sacrifices,  more  taxes,  more  gen- 
erosity, and  more  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
that  in  the  field  of  defense  there  must  be 
more  missiles,  more  submarines,  more 
nuclear  ipower,  more  bases,  more  warn- 
ing devices,  and,  generally,  more  of 
everything. 

The  Senator  said  that  for  limited  wars, 
there  must  be  more  tools,  better  tools, 
and  faster  tools. 

For  NATO,  the  Senator  said  there  must 
be  more  consolidation,  more  consulta- 
tion, more  strength,  more  reciprocity, 
and  more  good  feeling. 

For  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
India,  there  must  be  a  more  generous 
spirit,  more  and  better  aid,  more  and 
longer  planning. 

However,  I  observe  that,  evidently,  the 
majority  party  in  the  House  had  other 
ideas  when  it  chopped  $790  million  from 
the  mutual  security  program,  despite  a 
last -minute  entreaty  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

For  Latin  America,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  there  must  be  more 
money,  more  technicians,  more  student 
exchanges,  more  surplus  commodities, 
and  larger  scaled  operations. 

For  the  Middle  East,  the  Senator  sug- 
gests a  regional  resoiuxes  development 
fund,  which  obviously  would  call  for 
more  money;  and  this  should  be  coupled 
with  more  forbearance  and  more  confi- 
dence. 


The  Senator  said  that  for  Africa  there 
must  be  more  exports,  more  factories, 
more  student  exchanges,  more  educated 
people  to  operate  their  schools  and  their 
governments. 

The  Senator  said  that  for  Berlin  and 
Germany  there  must  be  more  hope  that 
Mr,  Khrushchev  will  withdraw  beyond 
the  Urals. 

On  the  basis  of  present  actions,  Mr. 
Khrushchev  is  not  likely  to  smile,  sis  the 
Senator  alleged  with  respect  to  the 
President;  he  is  not  likely  to  frown,  as 
he  alleged  about  the  State  Department; 
and  he  is  not  likely  to  do  both,  as  was 
said  of  the  Vice  President.  Khrushchev 
is  likely  to  laugh  out  loud  when  he  hears 
tliat  one. 

For  eastern  Etut>pe,  and  especially 
Poland,  there  must  be  more  aid,  more 
tourism,  more  student  exchanges,  more 
teacher  exchanges,  more  eSort  to  cul- 
tivate and  nourish  a  state  of  liberty  in 
any  cracks  in  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Being  somewhat  of  an  amateur  gar- 
dener, I  am  afraid  I  would  find  some  dif- 
ficulty in  nurturing  a  state  of  liberty 
imder  those  circtimstances. 

For  Red  China  and  Asia,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  suggests  that  there 
be  a  regional  development  organization, 
more  communication  with  Red  China, 
and  more  assurance  ttiat  we  will  defend 
Formosa.  That  sounds  a  little  contra- 
dictory. Nothing  specifically  was  said 
about  Quemoy  and  the  Matsus. 

For  the  whole  wide  world,  said  the 
Senator,  there  must  be  more  peace  and 
more  arms  control. 

For  our  own  covmtry,  there  must  be 
more  research,  more  scientifiic  effort, 
more  and  better  schools,  more  economic 
growth,  more  progress  to  meet  more 
pressing  needs,  and  more  justice  and 
more  opportunity. 

Here,  then,  was  the  theme  of  the 
speech — ^more  of  everything  that  we  are 
already  doing. 

The  most  entrancing  phrase  in  the 
speech  was  this : 

The  hour  Is  late,  but  the  agenda  U  long. 

I  will  agree  with  the  last  pcui;  of  it. 
To  that,  the  Senator  added : 

I  do  not  pretend  that  it  Is  ccKnplete. 

So,  I  for  one,  eagerly  await  the  rest 
of  the  program.  Evidently  this  Is  the 
big  stick,  with  a  bigger  stick  to  came,  as 
compared  with  what  the  S^uitor  re- 
fnred  to  as  the  smaller  stick  which  he 
believes  we  now  carry. 

The  $40  billion-plus  in  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  which  is  now  before 
the  Senate,  and  on  which  we  will  vote  in 
just  a  little  while,  looks  like  a  pretty  big 
stick  to  me. 

An  individual  swinging  a  baseball  bat 
can  be  genuinely  effective.  Give  him  a 
telephone  pole,  and  he  will  break  his 
back.    That  is  what  distresses  me. 

I  subscribe  to  the  Senator's  suggestion 
for  increasing  the  Atlas  production.  It 
is  a  reminder  of  Atlas  of  old,  carrying 
the  whole  world  on  his  back.  If  we  are 
to  imdertake  this  long  agenda,  which 
is  to  become  longer,  then  I  breathlessly 
await  the  time  when  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  take  the  Senate  floor 
and  tell  us  the  rest  of  the  story. 
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I  can  only  say  that  we  may  come 
dangerously  close  to  impairing  or  de- 
stroying the  capacity  of  this  country  to 
carry  its  responsibilities,  and  to  destroy- 
ing the  last  best  hope  of  freedom  on 
earth. 

For  the  distinguished  Senator  to  de- 
liver a  major  address  with  a  p>olitical 
flavor  is  entirely  proper  and  quite  in 
order. 

But  candid  comment  on  his  remarks 
must  also  be  deemed  in  order. 

He  chided  the  present  administra- 
tion for  a  lack  of  "fresh  ideas"  on  Ber- 
lin and  Germany;  but  I  do  not  find  in 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  any  "fresh 
ideas,"  other  than  a  suggestion  to  per- 
suade Mr.  Khrushchev  to  withdraw  be- 
hind the  Urals. 

When  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts suggested,  as  he  did,  that  "we  must 
regain  the  ability  to  intervene  effectively 
and  swiftly  in  any  limited  war  any- 
where in  the  world,"  that  would  rank 
with  the  labors  of  Hercules,  and  it  also 
rates  some  questions. 

Is  "any  limited  war, '  wherever  it  may 
arise,  our  business,  esE>ecially  where  it 
does  not  involve  some  substantial  Amer- 
ican interest? 

Is  a  limited  war  "anywhere  in  the 
world"  to  be  taken  as  an  occasion  for  the 
United  States  to  intervene? 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  also  what  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  namely,  such  constant 
downgrading  of  our  strength  and  the 
continuing  effort  to  tell  the  world  of  our 
deterioration  in  strength,  I  regard  as  a 
reflection  upon  many  persons  and  agen- 
cies who  have  demonstrated  their  dedi- 
cated spirit  and  their  devotion  to  an 
America  that  is  strong  and  is  prepared 
to  meet  its  commitments. 

Consider  the  bill  on  which  we  are  to 
vote  very  shortly —  a  bill  with  appropria- 
tions of  more  than  $40  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money,  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation.  How  did  that  bill 
get  here? 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  have  served  for 
a  long  time  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  I  know  how  these  appropriation  bills 
get  here. 

First,  the  civilians  and  those  in  uni- 
form worked  patiently  and  painstakingly 
over  a  long  period  of  time  to  develop  a 
balanced  defense.  They  are  worked  with 
trained  budget  officers;  and  then  all  of 
them  pooled  their  efforts  and  pulled  at 
the  task,  all  together. 

Then  came  the  consideration  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief.  Mr.  President,  if 
anyone  has  dedicated  his  life  to  this 
country  and  its  security,  that  man  i.s 
President  Eisenhower. 

Then  came  the  scinitiny  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council;  and  then  came 
the  scrutiny  by  the  Budget  Bureau — and 
very  properly  so. 

Then  came  the  patient  labors  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  who  for  years 
have  taken  testimony  and  have  labored 
earnestly  and  with  high  skill  and  com- 
petence to  provide  what  in  their  judg- 
ment was  needed. 
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I  think  George  Mahon,  of  Texas,  the 
chai  man  of  the  subcommittee,  is  one  of 
the  I  est  informed  men  in  government  on 
this  subject;  and  this  bill  did  not  reach 
this  legislative  stage  and  did  not  reach 
this  floor  imtil  he  and  his  associates  in 
the  :  louse  of  Representatives,  who  gave 
weeks  and  weeks  to  the  task,  and  heard 
literally  scores  and  scores  of  witnesses, 
had  I  chance  to  examine  into  it,  and  then 
determine  whether  they  thought  it  was 
adeq  uate  to  the  survival  and  the  security 
of  tl  is  country. 

TI  en  the  bill  went  to  the  full  Appro- 
pria  ions  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Repiesentatives.  I  served  on  that  com- 
mitt?e.  and  I  was  proud  of  it.  and  I  am 
proud  of  those  who  sei"ve  on  it  today. 
They  take  seriously  their  responsibilities, 
theii  duties,  and  their  fidelity  to  thi.s 
cour  try. 

Tl  en  the  bill  was  considered  and 
pass  ?d  by  the  House,  itself. 

Tl  en  the  bill  came  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee en  Armed  Forces  Appropriations,  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee; and  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mitt'e  dealt  with  it.  There  it  was  dealt 
with  by  men  such  as  Leverett  Salton- 
sTALi..  Is  there  any  question  about  his 
inteiest  in  the  survival  of  our  country? 
Theie  the  bill  was  dealt  with  by  men 
such  as  Styles  Bridges.  Is  there  any 
doutt  about  his  interest  in  the  security 
of  tiis  country?  There  the  bill  was 
deal  with  by  men  such  as  Dennis 
Cha'  ez,  who  labored  faithfully  with  such 
prob  lems  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  I  served  there,  and  has  continued 
to  la  X)r  faithfully  with  them  here  in  the 
Sens  te.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  his 
fidel  ty  to  our  country?  In  that  sub- 
committee the  bill  was  labored  with  by 
men  bers  such  as  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
of  V.  aine.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  her 
devotion  to  the  perpetuity  of  this  coun- 
try ind  its  institutions?  Every  one  of 
the  nembers  of  that  subcommittee  has 
an  iitense  and  passionate  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  our  country  and  its  institu- 
tion! and  their  preservation;  and  that 
loya  ty  and  devotion  bring  out  their  very 
best. 

Sc  this  bill  could  not  come  here  until 
they  had  finished  with  it  and,  thereafter, 
unti  the  full  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  had  finished  with  it. 
Then,  at  long  last,  the  Senate  must  work 
its  V  ill  on  the  bill. 

I  jught  also  to  include  amonp;  those 
I  have  mentioned  the  very  distinguished 
and  able  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  HaydenI,  under  whose  chairman- 
ship it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
serv( )  on  that  committee. 

Tlirough  all  those  stages  this  bill  was 
in  tlie  incubation  process;  and  then  the 
end  result  was  delivered  here — a  bill 
which  calls  for  appropriations  of  more 
than  $40,300  million. 

If  that  is  "a  little  stick."  well.  Mr. 
Pres  dent,  I  have  another  name  for  it. 

Tl  e  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
stan;  and  undiminished  efforts  by  dis- 
ting  lished  Senators  who  are  on  this 
floor  today,  and  whose  devotion  to  the 
surv  val  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  mainte- 
nan<  e  of  its  leadership  is  beyond  any 
ques  ;ion. 

Sq,  at  last,  the  bill  is  here. 


But  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I 
said  we  need  more  of  everything,  for 
everybody,  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you,  can  this 
Nation,  with  its  vitality  and  its  durabil- 
ity and  strength,  undertake  that  kind 
of  program  without  finally  breaking  its 
economic  back? 

The  theme  of  the  address  by  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
more  of  eveiything  for  everybody,  every- 
where— including  the  American  people, 
and — I  repeat,  because  there  will  be 
more  for  them — more  taxes,  more  bur- 
dens, more  sacrifices,  more  generosity. 
I  want  to  know  from  what  source  all 
those  are  finally  goint  to  come. 

I  believe  I  can  conclude  these  brief 
remarks — because  I  will  take  up  the 
cudfiels  again  on  thi.s  matter — by  sayiny 
that  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  might  well  have 
concluded  his  speech  with  the  dying 
words  of  the  great  German  dramatist. 
Goethe,  who,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed, 
said.  "More  light." 

I  wish  there  had  been  more  light,  less 
generality,  and  some  better  regard  for 
the  economic  capacity  of  this  Nation  to 
undertake  this  agenda. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  short, 
as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said, 
and  the  agenda  is  long;  and  I  am  wait- 
ing for  him  to  spell  out  the  rest  of  it 
before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  vield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  All  of  us  heard  the 
speech  made  recently  by  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 
setts.  I  .should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fi*om  Illinois  whether 
he  will  make  a  comment  on  the  first  and 
.second  points  of  that  speech. 

The  first  point  of  the  speech  stre.s.sed 
the  fact  that  we  should  proceed  "by 
stepping  up  our  development  and  pro- 
duction of  the  ultimate  missiles  that  can 
close  the  gap  and  will  not  be  wiped  out 
in  a  .surprise  attack — Polaris,  Minute- 
man,  and  long-range  air-to-ground  mis- 
.siles." 

And  the  .second  point  was 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  there  was  more 
in   the  first  pararrraph   than  that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  there  was  much 
more  than  that,  and  it  is  in  the  Record. 

The  second  contained  much  more  than 
I  shall  cite;  but  the  relevant  f>oint  I 
wi.sh  to  cite  here  is  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts said: 

We  nrmst  regain  t)ie  ability  to  int«rvene 
effectively  and  swiftly  i:i  any  limited  war 
anywhere  in  the  world,  augmenting,  mod- 
ernising, and  providing  increased  mobility 
and  \er.satility  fi.r  the  conventloiia  forces 
and  weapons  of  our  Army  and  Marine  Corp.s 

There  is  a  threat  deal  more  in  this 
speed! .  but  it  refers  to  increa.sing  our 
military  strength  and  uu'  military  capa- 
bilities. 

At  a  time  when  we  on  the  Senate  floor 
are  engaged  in  a  detailed  consideration 
of  what  this  country  needs  in  its  mili- 
tary budget,  it  is.  in  my  own  personal 
opinion,  extremely  regrettable  that  we 
do  not  have  the  advantage  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  di.stingui.shed  junior  Sen- 
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ator  from  Massachusetts,  who  hew  told 
us  what  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  do,  but  who,  unfor- 
tunately, for  reasons  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge,  is  unable  to  guide  us  today 
with  this  necessary  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  whoever  he  may  be. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Illinois  advise 
me  how  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  feels  with  regard 
to  the  various  proposals,  amendments. 
and  suggestions  which  have  been  made 
on  the  floor  today  to  do  the  very  things 
which  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts says  need  so  much  to  be  done? 
We  need  light,  we  need  leadership,  we 
need  guidance,  we  need  advice,  and  we 
need  the  leadership  for  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  pleaded. 

Could  the  Senator  from  Illinois  please 
help  us  by  indicating  what  the  unfor- 
tunately absent  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  do  on  this,  the  big- 
gest bill  which  comes  before  us,  this  $40 
billion  bill,  if,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
all  the  rest  of  us,  he  did  happen  to  be 
here  today? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  not  know. 
All  I  can  say  is  that,  as  a  himible  seeker 
for  light  and  knowledge  the  better  to 
sei-ve  my  country*,  when  I  next  see  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  shall  sit 
at  his  feet  and  wait  for  his  suggestions 
on  the  points  he  makes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  listed  the  programs  of  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  said  this  Nation  would  require  more 
in  the  coming  decade  of  growth  and 
challenge.  I  wonder,  since  the  able 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  spoken  criti- 
cally and  derisively  in  this  regard,  which 
of  these  programs  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  thinks  our  Nation  will 
need  less  of  in  the  coming  8  years. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  one  of  those  rather  trappy  questions 
that  I  simply  do  not  propose  to  answer. 
I  tot*  a  speech  that  was  delivered  on 
the  floor  and,  as  I  have  always  done,  I 
tried  to  find  the  central  theme.  I  tried 
to  find  the  core.  I  have  not  demeaned 
the  Senator.  I  have  only  stated  what  I 
found  in  his  speech,  and  I  paraphrased 
it,  in  that  sense.  "More  of  everything,  for 
everybody,  everywhere,  all  the  time," 
and  then  related  it  to  a  very  practical 
situation:  How  long  can  we  do  it  be- 
fore we  break  the  back  of  the  very  coun- 
try that  is  charged  with  leadership  in 
freedom's  crusade  in  this  rather  be- 
nighted world? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor upon  his  capacity  to  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  question.  He  has  listed  the  pro- 
grams of  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  stated  the  future  of 
America  will  require  more.  I  have  asked 
him  a  simple  question,  which,  if  he  will 
pei-mit  me  to  suggest,  goes  to  the  heart 
of  his  criticism,  and  that  is:  Of  which 
of   these  programs  does  the  minority 


leader  think  we  shall  need  less?  Wherein 
is  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wrong  in  the  programs  he  is  advocating? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
turns and  shows  some  specifics  instead  of 
generalities  which  mibrace  all  the  blue 
waters  of  the  seven  seas  and  every  coun- 
try and  every  continent  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  tell  him, 
and  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
where  I  think  I  would  cut  down  and 
where  I  might  increase. 

Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  tliink. 
during  the  next  8  years,  in  the  challenge 
that  faces  America,  we  shall  need  more 
education,  more  technological  progress, 
and  more  research  and  development? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then,  the  Senator  from 
lUmois  agrees  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  does  not  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  GORE.     He  just  said  he  did. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  able  Senator  to  say  that  Amer- 
ica, in  the  next  8  years,  will  need  more 
education,  more  technological  progress, 
more  research  and  development? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes,  but 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  what  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Wait  a  minute.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  specifics.  When 
the  Senator  talks  about  more  education, 
I  know  what  the  implication  is.  How 
much  Federal  money  are  we  going  to 
dole  into  a  program  to  construct 
schools  everywhere  in  the  country? 
That  is  the  obvious  implication.  And 
the  first  of  these  bills  Is  already  in  con- 
ference.    This  is  the  "more"  program. 

What  did  we  have  last  year?  We  had 
a  proposal  for  antistream  pollution. 
Did  they  take  the  administration's  pro- 
gram? It  was  doubled  both  as  to  time 
and  money.    That  is  "more." 

I  believe  in  helping  distressed  areas.  I 
introduced  the  first  bill  on  that  subject. 
I  introduced  the  second  bill  on  it.  But 
that  is  not  what  counts.  The  first  bill 
called  for  $53  million.  The  second  bill 
called  for  S30  miUion,  and  it  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  The  Senate  in- 
creased it  to  $389  million. 

I  a.sk  the  Senate,  How  long  can  we 
carry  on  in  that  fashion,  no  matter  what 
the  need  may  be,  and  still  have  a  virile, 
efficient,  effective  cotmtry  that  can  do 
the  job  with  which  it  is  charged  in  the 
free  world?  Those  are  the  Implications, 
and  I  am  just  waiting  for  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  come  and  lay  it  all  out;  and 
then,  of  course,  I  shall  be  the  chooser. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  to  say 
he  favors  more,  but  not  much  more? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  propose  to  get  into  any  semantic 
jamboree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  because  I  have  heard 


those  semantics  before,  and  find  that 
they  add  up  to  exactly  nothing. 

Mr.  GORE.     WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  engage  further  in  colloquy,  I 
shall,  of  course,  desist;  but  I  must  ob- 
serve that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  has  seemed  to  cast  doubt,  insofar 
as  his  views  are  concerned,  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
more  of  the  essential  programs  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
outlined  as  necessary  for  America  to 
achieve  its  destmy  of  greatness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Well,  that  is  a  rather 
ear-filling  statement,  Mr.  President, 
which  does  not  mean  too  much  to  me.  I 
have  dealt  with  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this 
Government  in  a  pretty  direct  way  for 
25  years  or  more.  I  try  as  best  I  can  to 
evaluate  the  kind  of  burden,  the  kind  of 
load,  we  can  carry  and  still  function  effi- 
ciently. 

I  shall  terminate  this  speech  now.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  here  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  I  am  ready,  whenever  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  here,  to  have  him  quiz  me,  and 
then  I  shall  quiz  him,  on  the  package  of 
generalities  which  envisions  carrying  the 
burden  of  the  whole  wide  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  let  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee be  a  substitute  for  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachuseets.  He  was  mak- 
ing a  political  speech  on  this  floor.  I  in- 
terpret it  as  best  I  can.  If  I  do  it  in- 
correctly— if  I  do  him  an  injustice — 
whenever  he  is  here  he  can  tell  me.  He 
can  read  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
Then  he  can  assail  or  attack,  and  I  do 
not  have  the  slightest  objection.  I  as- 
siu-e  Senators  I  shall  be  here.  Then 
there  will  be  the  next  reply. 

I  was  not  going  to  let  that  speech  get 
away,  Mr.  President,  with  some  of  its 
reflections  upon  the  President,  upon  the 
Vice  President,  and  upon  the  State  De- 
partment, particularly  in  the  whole  for- 
eign field,  as  when  the  Senator  said  the 
President  sought  to  do  this  job  with 
Khrushchev  with  a  smile,  the  State  De- 
partment with  a  frown,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  with  both.  Let  it  be  said, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  never  confronted  him.  That  might 
be  an  entirely  different  story. 

I  have  spoken  my  piece.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  speak  the  next  piece  when  the 
time  comes. 


DEPARTMENT    OP    DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  11998)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  E>epartment  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  take  only  1  moment  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  and  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  the  affirm- 
ative and  correct  action  they  took  with 
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regard  to  the  B-70  program.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee on  this  item.  Speaking  as  an  Amer- 
ican, as  a  Senator,  and  as  a  reserve 
member  of  the  Air  Force,  I  think  the 
committee  is  to  be  commended  by  all  of 
us  for  having  taken  this  much-needed 
and  very  desirable  step. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  join  with  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jack- 
son), to  increase  the  appropriation  by 
the  simi  of  $140  million,  for  the  moderni- 
zation of  the  Army. 

We  rely  greatly  today  on  our  retalia- 
tory forces — our  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  our  missiles — to  deter  aggression, 
and  to  protect  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, and  its  people. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  should 
be  commended  for  renewing  the  B-70 
bomber  program.  This  advanced  bomb- 
er, capable  of  an  8,000-  to  10,000-mile 
range,  and  speed  of  1,500  miles  an  hour, 
will  add  immeasurably  to  the  strength 
and  the  defenses  of  our  country,  and 
paradoxically,  it  will  be  our  strength — a 
strength  that  the  Soviet  Union  knows 
will  bring  its  destruction  tf  it  should  at- 
tack— that  will  influence  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  goal  we  seek — disarma- 
ment with  inspection,  and  peace. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  resist  aggressions  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  essential  that  we  maintain 
our  conventional  forces,  at  a  high  level 
of  effectiveness,  equipped  with  the  best 
and  most  modern  arms.  And  I  am 
speaking  more  particularly  now — with- 
out derogating  the  importance  of  any 
arm  of  our  military  service — of  our 
ground  force.  In  Berlin,  and  at  many 
key  and  critical  places  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  our  ground  forces  which 
would  stand  the  first  shock  of  attack. 
The  least  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  their 
men  are  equipped  to  defend  themselves 
as  they  defend  our  country  and  all  of 
us. 

The  House,  and  now  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  have  added 
funds  to  equip  the  Army  with  modern 
rifles,  tanks,  missiles,  and  other  essen- 
tial arms.  The  $90  million,  which  the 
committee  has  agreed  to  accept,  in  place 
of  the  $140  million  proposed  by  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment,  in  which  I 
joined,  will  provide  a  total  of  $250  mil- 
lion additional  funds  for  the  modern 
equipment  and  training  of  the  Army. 

In  1953  I  served  as  a  member  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  to  investigate  the  charge 
that  our  forces  were  not  properly  armed 
in  Korea.  Our  investigation  disclosed 
that  at  times,  our  troops  in  Korea  did 
not  have  sufficient  ammunition  of  par- 
ticular types  such  as  artillery  shells  and 
grenades. 

Surely  this  must  never  happen  again. 
The  funds  made  available  by  the  bill  for 
the  equipment  of  our  ground  forces  are 
essential  to  oiu"  security. 

I  am  glad  also  that  we  have  insisted 
that  our  Reserve  components,  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  Reserves  be  maintained  at 
strengths  of  400,000  for  the  National 
Guard  and  360,000  for  the  Reserves.   Our 
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Reserve  components  which  the  Defense 
De]»artment  testified  are  at  their  high- 
est level  of  effectiveness,  are  made  up 
of  ]Qen  who  want  to  serve,  who  are  will- 
ing to  defend  this  country,  and  they  are 
an  ictual  part  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
of  t  he  defenses  of  the  country. 

»[r.  President,  in  the  few  years  since 
the  Korean  war,  we  have  built  the 
strongest  military  forces  in  the  history 
of  he  Nation.  From  zero,  we  have  de- 
vel  ►ped  in  7  years  a  formidable  long- 
rarge  missile  strength.  From  zero,  we 
hai  e  developed  in  the  same  time  a  space 
program,  which  in  evei-y  aspect,  except 
a  launching  engine,  is  superior  to  that 
of  ihe  Soviets.  Our  strength  has  thus 
far  deterred  war.  We  do  not  need  to 
dov-ngrade  our  strength,  or  the  men  and 
women  who,  as  members  of  the  Armed 
Poi  ces,  protect  us  and  freedom.  We  need 
to  support  them — to  continually  im- 
prove our  military  strength.  This  bill.  I 
bel  eve,  moves  strongly  in  that  direction. 
I  ai  n  glad  to  vote  for  it. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
que  stion  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
der sd,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

^  [r.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiJHTl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
HArDENi,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  McCarthy  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington  I,  and  the  Senator 
fron  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI  are  ab- 
sen  t  on  ofRclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Musouri  [Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent  be- 
cai;  se  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fro:  n  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Kefauver  I ,  the 
Ser  ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
neiy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamara  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  O'Mahoney!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
anc  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IM-.  PuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zora  (Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver  1,  the 
Ser  ator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
NEi  Y 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(M-.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the 
Ser  ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton 1,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Yai  borough]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

»[r.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Ser  ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  a  bsent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(M  •.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(M'.  ScHOEPPELl  are  absent  on  official 
bus  jiess. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Bn/LLl  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  I  resent  and  voting,  the  Senators  from 
Mayland  [Mr.  Beall  and  Mr.  Butler!  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[M'.  ScHOEPPKL]  would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  85, 

nays  0,  as  follows  : 

[No.  2181 

T«A&— 85 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Allott 

Fon« 

Martin 

Anderson 

Prear 

Monrouey 

Bartlett 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Bennett 

acre 

Morton 

Bible 

Oreen 

Moss 

Bridges 

Gruenlng 

Murray 

Brnnsd;ilc 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bush 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Byrd.  Vii. 

HickenlooiXM 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Holland 

Randolph 

Ciipohart 

Hriiska 

Robertson 

Carl.son 

Humphrey 

Russell 

Carroll 

Jack.son 

SaltonsUil] 

Ca.se,  N.J. 

Javit.s 

Scott 

Ciise.  S   Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Johnston.  SO. 

Smith 

Church 

Jordan 

Sparkmnn 

Clark 

Keating 

Stennls 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Laiische 

Wiley 

EKxld 

Lonu.  Hawaii 

Williams,  Del. 

Dovinlas 

LoiiK.  Lii. 

Wllllam.s.  N  J. 

DworsihaU 

Lu.sk 

Young,  N   Dak 

Eiv^tland 

McClellan 

Young.  Ohio 

El  lender 

McGee 

Ent'le 

Miignnson 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING - 

-15 

Bcall 

HennlnKS 

Mundt 

Hutler 

Kelauver 

OMahoney 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Fulbrlght 

McCarthy 

Symington 

H:ivden 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  11998)   was  passed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  in.sist  on  its  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representative.s  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  apreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  McGee  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell. Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Stenwis, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  FILL  TEMPO- 
RARY VACANCIES  IN  HOUSE  OP 
REPRESENTATIVES  —  ABOLITION 
OP  CERTAIN  TAX  AND  PROPERTY 
QUALIFICATIONS,  AND  ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT OF  PEOPLE  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 39. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  joint 
resolution  <S.J.  Res.  39)  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to 
fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  abolish  tax,  and 
property  qualifications  for  electors  in 
Federal  elections,  and  to  enfranchise  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert : 

That  the  following  article  is  hereby  pro- 
posed w  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
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of  the  united  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution only  If  ratified  by  the  legislatures 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission 
by  the  Congress : 

"Abticlk  — 

"Section  1.  The  IMstrlct  constituting  the 
seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  Con- 
gress may  direct : 

•A  number  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  equal  to  the  whole  number 
of  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If 
It  were  a  State,  but  In  no  event  more  than 
the  least  populous  State:  they  shall  be  in 
addition  to  those  appointed  by  the  States, 
but  they  shall  be  considered,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  be  electors  appointed  by  a 
State:  and  they  shall  meet  In  the  District 
and  perform  such  duties  as  provided  by  the 
twelfth  article  of  amendment. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  leglsla- 
iion". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read : 
Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  granting  representation  in  the 
electoral  college  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in 
the  House  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  I  un- 
derstand, the  amendment  to  which  we 
are  asked  to  agree  is  an  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  adopt  one  feature  of  the 
three-pronged  joint  resolution,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  was  earlier 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  suivive,  namely. 
that  dealing  with  a  vote  for  presidential 
and  vice  presidential  electors.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
hke  to  sp>eak  for  a  few  moments  upon 
the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate  and,  if 
.so.  is  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
about  to  make  a  speech  on  a  reservation 
of  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  yield  the  fioor  if  there  is  any 
question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  joint  resolution  which  comes 
before  us  with  a  House  amendment 
marks  a  long  way  down  the  road  toward 
extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
December  of  1952  the  then  President- 
elect of  the  United  States,  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower, sent  word  to  me  that  he  would 
hke  to  have  me  come  to  New  York  in 
order  to  discuss  some  legislative  matters 
affecting  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  prospect  was  that  I  would  be 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  the  Senate.  Among 
subjects  discussed  was  the  possibility  of 
getting  the  right  to  vote  for  the  people 


of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Presi- 
dent spoke  very  feelingly  upon  the  fact 
that  he  believed  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation was  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  our  country.  He  said  he  felt  there 
was  something  basically  wrong  if  we 
taxed  people  and  did  not  give  them  the 
right  to  vote.  He  thought  there  was 
something  basically  wrong  if  we  drafted 
their  sc«is  for  military  service  and  did 
not  give  them  the  right  to  vote. 

During  the  preceding  2  years  I  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  had  been  ac- 
corded the  honor  by  the  then  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  late  Senator  Neely 
of  West  Virginia,  and  the  majority  leader 
of  that  day.  Senator  McFarland  of  Ari- 
zona, of  piloting  the  .so-called  home  rule 
bill  through  its  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  January  of  1952. 

So  I  was  very  glad  to  accede  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  President  that  we  de- 
vote some  energy  to  the  ix)ssibility  of 
getting  suffrage  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

During  1953-54  we  passed  a  home 
rule  bill.  We  also  passed  a  bill  giving 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  right  to  vote  for  delegates  to  na- 
tional conventions.  The  matter  of  vot- 
ing for  President  and  Vice  President 
called  for  a  constitutional  amendment. 
We  gave  some  consideration  to  it  but. 
of  course,  that  was  a  proposal  which 
would  have  to  go  to  the  Judiciary  Cwn- 
mittee. 

My  interest  in  the  subject  has  con- 
tinued throughout  the  years.  The  in- 
terest of  the  President  has  continued 
throughout  the  years.  On  various  occa- 
sions he  has  continued  to  express  an 
interest  in  this  goal. 

Early  in  this  Congress  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beall  1  introduced  a  constitutional 
amendment  proposing  that  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  in  presidential  elections. 
The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
introduced  a  similar  constitutional 
amendment. 

In  the  amendment  which  I  proposed 
I  suggested  that  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia be  given  three  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  a  like 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  in  that  way  preserv- 
ing the  traditional  basis  upon  which  a 
State  ha.s  votes  in  the  electoral  college. 

Early  this  year,  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  repoited  the  so- 
called  home  rule  bill.  I  offered  that 
constitutional  amendment  as  an  amend- 
ment to  that  home  rule  bill,  in  fact  as 
a  substitute  for  the  home  rule  bill. 
Watching  the  course  of  these  proposals 
through  the  years  had  convinced  me 
that  there  was  little  practical  possibility 
of  getting  home  rule,  as  such,  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress  in  the  same 
Congress. 

Also  I  knew  that  every  home  rule  bill 
which  had  been  presented  in  the  pre- 
vious 10  years  had  included  a  provision 
to  recognize  the  basic  constitutional 
provision  that  Congress  is  given  the  ex- 
clusive legislative  jurisdiction  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Believing  that  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  have  an  effec- 


tive voice  in  the  Government  which  gov- 
erns them,  namely.  Congress,  plus  the 
apix)intive  power  of  the  President,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  was  to  press  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would 
give  them  a  voice  In  the  electoral  college 
for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  and,  if  possible,  delegates  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

So  I  introduced  the  constitutional 
amendment  on  the  fioor  as  a  substitute 
for  the  home-rule  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  most  important  result  was 
the  interest  which  developed.  Many 
Members  of  the  Senate  said  to  me,  "We 
would  like  to  support  that  kind  of  meas- 
•ure  as  an  independent  proposal." 

The  most  helpful  interest  developed 
was  the  interest  that  was  taken  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating!.  Not  only  did  he  say  he 
believed  that  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  adopted  at  that  time, 
but,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  he  tCK*  an  earnest  and 
unrelenting  interest  in  the  subject. 
When  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennassee  [Mr.  Ketauver]  arranged  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject,  it  was  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KEATmol 
who  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  a  most  effective 
fashion. 

The  outgrowth  of  that  effort  was  the 
reporting  of  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  built  upon 
the  language  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Be.all] ,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  and  myself.  That  proposal 
was  reported  to  the  full  Committee  on 
the  Judiciai-y  by  the  Kefauver  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  reported  it  to  the 
full  committee.  However,  it  was  on  the 
fioor  that  the  amendment  was  added. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes. 
Then  there  came  before  the  Senate  a 
proposal  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the 
election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  case  of  an  emergency 
which  incapacitated  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  from  acting  at 
any  time.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauver]  was  in  charge  of  that 
amendment  when  it  came  to  the  fioor. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land! proposed  an  addition  to  that  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment.  His 
proposal  was  an  amendment  for  the 
abolition  of  the  poll  tax  in  Federal  or 
national  elections.     That  was  agreed  to. 

So.  then  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating!  performed 
the  master  stroke  of  presenting  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  amendment  which  had 
been  reported  by  the  Kefauver  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 
It  drew  wide  support  and  was  agreed  to 
by  more  than  the  two-thirds  required 
for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

I  believe  that  is  an  accurate  refiection 
of  the  record,  and  the  comse  that  this 
matter  has  taken.  As  we  adopted  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  it  provided 
for  both  representation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  for  the  voters  of  the 
District.  The  three-pronged  resolution 
then  passed  by  the  required  two-thirds 
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vote  for  a  constitutional   amendment, 
and  it  went  to  the  House  of  Represent- 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  and  I  and  others 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  urging  action  upon  this  par- 
ticular proposition  to  provide  suffrage 
for  the  voters  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bia  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President.  We  also  urged  delegate  rep- 
resentation in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Of  coui'se,  under  the  Constitution,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  judge  of 
its  own  membership.  In  its  wisdom  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Hcse  of 
Representatives  reported  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  a  form  which  left  only 
the  provision  for  the  election  of  presi- 
dential electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  very  sad 
that  even  this  very  minimum  point  in 
the  constitutional  amendment,  which  it 
was  said  when  the  matter  was  debated 
would  be  approved  very  promptly  in  a 
year  or  two,  has  now  been  completely 
dropped  out  of  the  bill  so  far  as  the  poll 
tax  is  concerned.  I  think  it  is  sad.  I 
shall  not  contest  the  matter  here.  Of 
course,  I  shall  support  what  is  before  us. 
I  intend  when  we  next  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  next  Congress,  again  to  put 
before  the  Senate  the  opportiuiity  to 
support  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax. 
It  appears  that  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 
because  it  only  takes  a  majority  vote 
to  do  it. 

I  should  like  also  to  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  in  the  fine 
things  he  is  saying  about  my  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating],  which 
are  very  richly  deserved.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  acted 
with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  celerity  in 
seizing  the  oppwrtunity  which  was  before 
us  and  in  supporting  the  excellent  meas- 
ure which  the  Senator  had  himself 
authored  and  in  bringing  into  being 
something  so  deserving  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  enthusiastically  join  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  in  extending  con- 
gratulations to  my  colleague  LMr.  Keat- 
ing), who  I  think  in  his  first  2  years  in 
the  Senate  has,  through  this  particular 
effort,  already  performed  a  very  signal 
service,  very  easy  to  identify  and  fix  for 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  will  be  so  proud  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  will  throw  our 
weight.  In  our  respective  States,  iaehlnd 
the  ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the 
State  legislatures. 

I  rec;ret  exceedingly  that  any  of  the 
little  bit  we  were  going  to  do  about  civil 
rights  in  the  bill  has  been  canceled.  I 
myself  pledge,  as  I  know  many  other 
Senators  will  also  do.  my  best  efforts  to 
have  passed  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  poll 
tax,  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
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gukhed  Senator  from  New  York.  He 
hail  been  a  battler  for  everything  con- 
ne<  ted  with  suffrage  and  civil  rights.  I, 
toe ,  regret  the  dropping  of  the  other  two 
pn  posals  in  the  triple-pronged  constitu- 
tioial  amendment  as  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  we  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  session,  and  we  all  recognize 
thd  practical  situation  which  exists.  I 
regret  particularly  the  dropping  of  the 
pr<  vision  for  a  Delegate  in  the  House  of 
Re  Dresentatives.  However,  so  far  as  the 
SeJiator  from  South  Dakota  is  con- 
cer  ned,  I  recognized  that  in  that  particu- 
lar matter,  since  the  House  of  Represent- 
ati^es  itself  was  concerned  with  it,  we 
sh(iuld  respect  their  wishes  in  that  par- 
tic  liar. 

]  might  also  observe  that  it  is  my  per- 
soial  opinion  that  the  Congress  could, 
by  an  ordinary  act  of  Congress,  with- 
ou  requiring  a  constitutional  amend- 
mc  nt,  provide  for  a  Delegate  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  if  the  Congress  so 
desired,  at  any  particular  time. 

]lr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sei  lator  further  yield? 

lilr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

llr.  JAVITS.  I,  too,  wish  to  empha- 
siz!  that  just  as  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Kehting)  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tuiity  in  his  conmiittee  and  on  the 
floor,  I  think  we  and  all  the  people  of 
th<  District  of  Columbia  must  be  eter- 
na  ly  grateful  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
toi  from  South  Dakota,  who  authored 
thj  s  idea,  which  seems  to  be  exactly  the 
pri>c>er  compromise,  neatly  adjusted  to 
gel  ting  through  Congress,  and  I  hope, 
through  the  State  legislatures. 

;  think  both  names  add  additional 
credit,  two  very  luminous  minds  having 
been  joined  in  this  action. 

:  Ar.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
thi ;  Senator  from  New  York  for  his  re- 
mfrks.  I  want  to  emphasize  also  what 
th(!  Senator  from  New  York  has  said 
wi  h  respect  to  the  activity  of  Senators 
in  securing  prompt  ratification  by  the 
legislatures  of  their  respective  States. 

;  hop>e  every  Senator  will  take  note 
of  that.  If  the  amended  measure  now 
pauses  the  Senate,  as  I  expect  it  will,  and 
go;s  to  the  States.  I  hope  there  will  be 
prompt  ratification. 

:  conclude  my  own  direct  remarks  by 
sa:  ing  that  this  action  will  mark  the 
Eisenhower  administration  as  having 
sponsored  and  encouraged  the  greatest 
ex  ension  of  suffrage  of  taxpayers 
throughout  areas  where  the  United 
States  has  jurisdiction.  First  of  all. 
thire  was  the  legislation  giving  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
rig  It  to  vote  for  delegates  to  the  na- 
tio  lal  political  conventions.  Second, 
th(  ire  was  the  adoption  of  Alaskan  state- 
hoxl.  Third,  there  was  the  adoption  of 
Hawaiian  statehood. 

With  this  action,  every  step  will  have 
be<  n  taken  which  could  be  taken  by 
Coigress  and  by  the  administration  to 
get  before  the  country  a  constitutional 
an  endment  to  grive  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  right  to  have 
sorie  voice  in  the  Government  imder 
wh  ich  they  live.  This  is  a  proper  step 
to  be  taken  for  the  seat  of  the  Govem- 
mqnt  of  the  United  States. 

hope  that  the  consequence  of  this 
stejp   will  not   be   lost   on   the   peoples 
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throughout  the  world.  It  has  been  a  re- 
proach to  our  profession  of  democratic 
principles  that  people  in  the  Capital 
City  of  the  United  States  can  be  taxed, 
and  yet  have  no  vote.  This  amendment 
can  lead  to  the  end  of  that  travesty.  I 
hope  the  joint  resolution  will  receive 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time  and  then  be  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  before  the  next 
year  of  presidential  elections  rolls 
around. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  express  personal 
appreciation  to  Senators  of  the  minor- 
ity, including  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Cask),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Beall).  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  fMr  Keating  1.  who 
have  so  assiduously  advocated  the  vote 
for  the  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia who  have  no  bona  fld*»  residence 
m  other  States. 

There  is  valid  reason  for  participa- 
tion in  the  franchise  of  freedom — I  call 
it  that  rather  than  ju.st  'the  ballot" — 
whereby  the  citizens  of  this  Jurisdiction 
will  in  the  relatively  near  future,  we 
believe,  possess  not  only  the  right  but 
the  responsibility  to  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  to  state  here 
again  that  the  platforms  of  both  major 
parties  have  spoken  out  again  and  again 
alflrmatively  for  this  desirable  ideal.  I 
should  like  to  leave  the  thought— and  I 
know  it  is  shared  by  Senators  who  be- 
lieve as  we  who  are  speaking  tonight 
believe — that  this  is  not  a  partisan  issue 
in  any  sense.  I  came  to  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  in  1933,  and  I  believed 
then  that  the  citizens  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion should  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  Presiaent  of  the  United  States. 
My  Democratic  predecessor.  Senator 
Neely,  mentioned  by  Senator  Case,  was 
a  valiant  champion  of  this  cause. 

Sons  and  daughters  bom  here  of  par- 
ents living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  unable  to  establish  citizen- 
ship franchise  rights  in  the  States,  and 
the.se  young  men  and  young  women  who 
grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood  and 
a.ssumed  the  stature  of  voting  age  were 
denied  the  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
process  of  the  dialogue  of  democracy 
within  this  Republic. 

I  again  compliment  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota;  and  in  my  way — it  has 
been  a  continuing  way — I  am  glad  to 
have  fostered  with  legislative  bills  and 
vigorous  support  the  principle  contained 
in  this  result. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pre.s- 
ident,  I  am  one  of  tho.se  who  admired  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives when  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  know  from  the  record  of  the  years  the 
long,  conscientious,  and  earnest  inter- 
est of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
establishing  justice  and  suffrage  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

When  I  mention  that  record,  I  think 
it  Is  not  inappropriate  also  to  say  that 
the  predecessor  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  late  Senator  Matthew 
Neely,   was   one  of   the  most   effective 


champions  of  extending  suffrage  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on.  the 
District  of  Colimibia  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  largely  his  leader- 
ship that  originally  interested  me  in  ac- 
tivity along  this  line.  It  was  through  his 
courtesy  that  I  presented  a  bill  to  the 
Senate  in  1952,  when  I  was  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  Senator  Neely  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  wish  he  might 
have  lived  to  see  this  day. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  E>a- 
kota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  desire  to 
add  my  voice  of  commendation  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  who  has  for  so  many  years  kept 
the  fire  burning  on  this  issue.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [  Mr. 
Keating],  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Beall  J ,  and  the  Senator  f  rcmi 
West  Virginia  IMr.  Randolph],  that 
without  any  possible  personal  advantage 
to  themselves  they  have  continued  to 
work  on  this  issue.  It  is  incredible  that 
this  action  was  not  taken  a  hvmdred  years 
ago. 

However,  these  aims  are  not  accom- 
plished unless  people  take  up  the  work 
and  do  it — people  who  are  interested  in 
the  problem  for  its  own  sake. 

As  a  plain  citizen  of  this  country,  I 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  wonder- 
ful work  that  all  those  Senators  have 
done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Those 
words,  coming  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  are  deeply  ap- 
preciated. He  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  leader  in  civil  rights  and  a  leader  in 
fighting  for  the  principles  of  sound  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  my  colleague  from  New 
York  1  Mr.  JavitsI  ,  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Case],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  for  the 
kind  remarks  which  they  have  just 
made. 

This  was  sort  of  a  tripartite  movement, 
joined  in  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Beall  I, 
who  has  had  a  long  interest  in  thio 
problem,  and  me. 

I  am  also  well  aware  of  the  deep  and 
prolonged  interest  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
had  in  this  problem. 

The  wording  of  this  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  matter  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment,  was  very  much  pat- 
terned after  the  amendment  prepared  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  which  was  offered  in  connection 
with  the  bill  for  home  rule. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  should  restore  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Colimibia  some 
measure — but  certainly  not  a  full  meas- 
ure— of    democracy.    The    amendment 


certainly  represents  an  advance  over  the 
present  un-American  condition  imposed 
on  the  residents  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
but  it  still  falls  far  short  of  what  I  feel 
we  should  do. 

Anyone  who  bases  his  decision  on  logic 
and  reason,  anyone  who  Is  Inspired  by 
the  American  heritage  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  must  be  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  prospects  of  allowing  District 
of  Columbia  residents  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  the  Presidents 
and  the  Vice  Presidents,  our  national 
leaders. 

Under  these  circumstances,  although  I 
shall  support  the  joint  resolution,  I  must 
express  my  concerii  because  of  the  fact 
that  this  historic  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  democratic  institutions  has 
l>een  marred  by  the  "take  It  or  leave  It" 
attitude  with  which  this  limited  amend- 
ment has  been  presented  to  us.  As  is  so 
often  true  when  District  of  Columbia 
problems  are  before  us,  we  have  rele- 
gated this  important  measure  to  con- 
sideration during  the  twilight  hours  of 
the  day.  in  the  twilight  weeks  of  the 
session. 

These  circumstances  raise  to  tremen- 
dous heights — and,  I  believe,  undeserved 
heights — the  significance  of  procedural 
and  parliamentary  factors.  They  pre- 
vent a  fair  consideration  of  the  amend- 
ment on  its  merits.  They  preclude  any 
effort  to  liberalize  the  amendment,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  Jeopardizing  its  ulti- 
mate approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  very  much  regret 
these  circumstances.  The  amendment 
which  was  approved  here,  which  was  co- 
sponsored  by  my  distlngtilshed  col- 
leagues and  myself,  would  have  rem- 
edied the  plight  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  by  giving  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  same  representa- 
tion in  the  electoral  college  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  would  enjoy  if  it  were 
a  State.  Even  this  amendment  could 
have  been  reasonably  Improved  upon,  be- 
cause it  will  l>e  recalled  that  It  did  not 
specifically  provide  that  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  In  the  House,  and  It  did 
not  give  a  voice  in  this  lx)dy  to  the  resi- 
dents in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives has  proceeded  In  the  direction  of 
cutting  down,  rather  than  building  up, 
the  relief  which  we  approved  for  the 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia. 

The  amendment,  as  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  eliminates 
completely  the  provisions  for  representa- 
tion in  that  body,  and  limits  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  electoral  college  to  a  maximum  of 
three,  regardless  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  However,  Mr. 
President,  inasmuch  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  imder  the  present  method  of 
apE>ortionment,  would  be  entitled  to 
either  four,  or  possibly  five,  members  of 
the  electoral  college  if  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia were  a  State,  the  House  amend- 
ment in  effect  would  make  a  three- 
fourths  citizen  or  a  three-fifths  citizen  of 
every  resident  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.   This  concept  of  "fractional"  citi- 


zenship Is  a  new  one,  which  to  me  Is  ab- 
horrent. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  are  here 
dealing  with  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which,  If  ratified,  would  not 
likely  be  changed  for  a  long  period  of 
time;  and  of  course  three-fourths  citi- 
zenship or  three-fifths  citizenship  Is  bet- 
ter than  no  citizenship  at  all.  There- 
fore no  Member  who  has  at  heart  the 
Interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
could  vote  against  the  amendment,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  are  faced  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  at  this  time  the  question  Is 
either  this  or  nothing  at  all. 

However,  Mr.  I*resldent,  I  can  only 
voice  my  sorrow  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  missed  this  opportunity  to  be- 
stow full  citizenship  rights  on  our  fel- 
low Americans,  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  remarks  and  for  his  valiant 
service  In  connection  with  this  entire 
subject,  both  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  will  remember,  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  as 
it  went  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
contained,  in  addition  to  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  dealing  with  the 
subject  now  before  the  Senate,  two  other 
provisions.  The  first  was  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kepauver].  It  provided 
for  the  prompt  filling  by  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States  of  any  vacancies  In 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, In  the  event  an  atomic  catas- 
trophe were  to  remove  one-half  or  more 
of  the  meml>ershlp  of  that  body.  In  the 
second  place,  that  joint  resolution  In- 
cluded an  amendment  which  I  have  been 
sponsoring  for  approximately  11  years, 
and  In  that  sponsorship  I  have  been 
joined,  and  am  honored  that  I  have  been 
Joined,  by  many  outstanding  and  ex- 
tremely able  Senators,  such  as  the  late 
Senator  George,  of  Georgia;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  who 
more  lately  has  withdrawn  from  that 
sponsorship;  the  late  Senator  Hoey, 
of  North  Carolina;  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  ;  the  Sen- 
ators from  Lovilslana  [Mr.  Bllendek  and 
Mr.  Long]  ;  and  numerous  others  who 
come  from  the  same  region  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  I  come,  and  whom  I 
have  regarded  over  the  years,  and  still 
regard,  as  among  the  finest  Americans 
ever  to  serve  In  the  Senate. 

That  amendment,  which  they  and  I 
have  sponsored  for  some  11  years,  pro- 
posed once  and  for  aU  to  remove  the 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting  In  an  election  In  which  a 
President,  a  Vice  President,  a  Senator, 
or  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  being  elected — that  Is  to  say, 
in  Federal  elections. 

Mr.  President,  for  11  years  we  have 
tried  to  get  that  amendment  before  this 
body.    We  finally  got  It  before  this  body 
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during  consideration  of  the  so-called 
Kefauver  amendment,  some  months  ago. 

The  Rbcord  will  show  that  that 
amendment  received  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  approval  from  the  Senate;  the 
amendment  was  adopted  by  largely  more 
than  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  with  a  very 
large  attendance  of  Senators,  represent- 
ing the  50  States  of  the  Nation.  But 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  and  because 
of  the  peculiar  situation  existing  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — which  I  do 
not  criticize,  and  on  which  I  make  no 
comment  at  this  time — it  was  thought 
best  by  the  advocates  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  amendment  to  drop  the  poll- 
tax  amendment  and  to  drop  the  amend- 
ment so  ably  sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfaxtvkr],  and  to 
confine  this  amendment  to  the  one  sub- 
ject matter  of  granting  to  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice  Presidents. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  with 
the  distinguished  sponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Representative  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Celler;  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that 
the  course  he  adopted  was  one  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  adopt  because  of 
the  situation  existing  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Ciller,  as  they  may  be  foimd 
on  pages  1255^-12557  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  14,  covering 
the  consideration  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  particular  amend- 
ment, which  is  now  being  debated  in 
the  Senate.  I  shall  refrain  from  read- 
ing the  generous  and  much  too  kindly 
adjectives  which  Representative  Celler 
applied  to  the  present  speaker;  but  I 
shall  now  read  into  the  Record  the  other 
portions  of  his  statement : 

The  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39, 
which  passed  the  Senate  particularly  con- 
tained the  provision  for  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax.  The  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Senator  Holland,  was  the  sponsor  of  the  poll 
tax  repeal.  He  has  assured  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  getting  at  lefist  the  vote  for 
the  District  in  national  elections  he  would 
yield  on  his  amendment.  If  he  does  not 
make  this  sacrifice  there  might  not  be  any 
bill  passing  the  House.  The  Senator  gra- 
ciously yielded  on  his  amendment.  I  hope 
that  he  will  press  for  the  poll  tax  repeal 
In  the  next  session.  I  pledge  every  possible 
help  to  him  in  that  repeal.  I  shall  do  all 
and  sundry  to  support  such  repeal  on  the 
House  side  as  he  will  on  the  Senate  side. 

I  have  never  wanted  to  adopt  any 
obstructive  tactics  when  a  good  con- 
stitutional amendment,  or  one  that  was 
thought  to  be  good  by  a  great  majority 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  was  pend- 
ing. I  have  never  been  willing  to  adopt 
a  so-called  dog-in-the-manger  policy. 

I  advised  Mr.  Celler  I  would  not  at- 
tempt to  place  the  poll  tax  amendment 
on  this  particular  measure  because, 
under  the  circumstances  which  he  re- 
lated to  me,  and  which  I  confirmed  from 
others,  and  which  prevail  in  the  House, 
that  would  have  meant  the  defeat  of 
both  amendments. 

So  I  have  abided  by.  and  I  now  abide 
by,  my  statement,  and  Representative 
Celler  assures  us  that  he  will  abide  by 
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his  statement,  as  it  appears  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  he  will  do  all  and  sundry  on 
the  House  side  in  the  next  session  to 
supix)rt  repeal  of  the  poll  tax. 

understand  from  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  York  that  he 
will  join  with  me  in  an  early  introduc- 
tior  of  that  measure  again  in  the  House 
of  I  «presentatives,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  passed  it  last  year,  as  I  shall  again 
intioduce  it  in  the  Senate. 

N[r.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  tome? 

N  r.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leaj  ue,  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

N  r.  KEATING.  I  neglected  to  say. 
wh(  n  I  was  speaking  earlier,  that  I  deep- 
ly r  ?gret  that  the  amendment  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ploida  was  dropped  in  the  other  body. 
I  have  assurances  that  it  will  receive 
ear  y  consideration  in  the  next  session. 
This  assurance  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Certainly,  if  any  Member  of  that  body 
can  give  such  an  assurance,  he  ought  to 
be  i  .ble  to  do  it. 

\  ^hile  it  has  always  been  my  position 
tha ;  this  purpose  could  be  accomplished 
by  ;tatute.  I  certainly  shall  support  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida,  be- 
cai:  se  we  all  know  that  the  constitutional 
amendment  route  commands  consider- 
ably more  support  than  does  the  statu - 
tor; '  route. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  the  very  assiduous  way  in  which  he 
ha£  dealt  with  this  problem  and  the 
greit  effort  which  he  put  forth  here  to 
attach  his  amendment  to  legislation  on 
a  s}mewhat  unrelated  subject. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  the 
kindly  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
tie^v  York. 

Mr.  President,  to  huiry  on  to  the 
sta  ;ement  I  expected  to  make.  I  wish  to 
ma  :e  it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  en- 
tire ly  sold  on  the  amendment  which  is 
bef  are  the  Senate,  although  I  propose  to 
vots  for  it.  The  reason  why  I  am  not 
entirely  sold  on  it  was  stated  by  the 
Founding  Fathers,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether 
the  position  they  stated  at  that  time  is 
not  yet  true.  That  position  was  that, 
bai  ed  upon  the  exp>erience  they  had  had 
in  3ther  cities,  each  lying  in  a  State  of 
the  Union  where  the  Capital  of  the 
yoiing  United  States  of  America  had 
been  for  a  time  located,  they  felt  that 
it  vas  sounder  to  have  the  Capital  in 
an  area  where  it  could  be  insulated  from 
the  continued  pressure  of  an  electorate 
and  of  a  citizenry  which,  clothed  with 
all  of  the  powers  of  an  electorate  else- 
where, would  be  pressing  for  local  im- 
pr(  vements,  pressing  for  local  measures, 
pressing  for  construction  of  buildings, 
and  for  other  measures  not  justified  by 
the  state  of  the  economics  in  the  Na- 
tio  1,  and  otherwise  resorting  to  pressure 
which  would  be  more  acutely  felt  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  that 
yoiing  Government  because  of  the  fact 
thj.t  they  were  surrounded  by  the  citi- 
zeis  of  the  site  of  the  Capital. 

]4r.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
th<  Senator  yield? 

]At.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
f re  m  Mississippi. 


Mr.  EASTLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
think  this  joint  resolution  should  go  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  study? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  if  there  were 
any  prosjpect  of  its  being  passed  upon 
with  any  degree  of  expedition,  that  would 
be  a  good  course.  My  experience  with 
the  poll  tax  amendment,  after  it  had 
been  subjected  to  three  hearings,  after 
the  record  had  been  printed  three  times, 
after  a  subcommittee  had  reported  it 
three  times  to  the  able  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  approvingly,  after  we 
found  we  could  not  get  any  action  at  all 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  leads  me 
to  think  it  would  at  least  be  a  debatable 
question  as  to  whether  it  would  be  wi.se 
to  submit  the  measure  to  that  committee 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Has  not  the  House 
shown  we  were  right?  What  did  it  do 
with  the  amendment?    It  kicked  it  out. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  speaks  with  a  little  heat  on 
this  question.  Perhaps  he  does  not  have 
the  experience  in  this  field  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  had.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  as  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  of  his  own  State,  helped  to 
knock  out  the  poll  tax  requirement  as  a 
prerequisite  to  voting  in  all  elections — 
not  merely  Federal  elections,  but  all 
elections.  He  found,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, how  good  results  came  to  his  State 
by  the  immediate  participation  of  more 
white  citizens  in  greater  numbers,  and 
by  the  gradual  participation  by  Negro 
citizens,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
banned  from  participation  not  only  by 
the  poll  tax  requirement,  but  by  the  re- 
quirement of  white  primaries. 

I  mention  to  my  friend  that  we  also 
abolished,  a  little  later,  but  In  connec- 
tion with  the  same  movement,  the  re- 
quirement of  white  primaries. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  nas  stated 
repeatedly  to  all  his  friends  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  and  every  other  student  of 
government  in  his  State  has  found  that 
we  have  had  purer  politics  and  sounder 
government,  and  a  government  nearer  to 
the  people,  than  we  had  before,  when 
by  the  device  of  the  poll  tax,  too  fre- 
quently, in  some  counties,  a  few  of  the 
couit  house  officials  were  able,  by  paying 
the  poll  tax  for  others,  particularly  im- 
pecunious persons,  to  dominate  elections. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
and  Mr.  EASTLAND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agreed  first  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
Then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
believe  the  Senator  stated  that  the  poll 
tax  in  Florida  had  been  repealed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did.  We  repealed 
it  in  1937,  and  we  found  immediately  a 
great  surge  forward  in  participation  by 
the  poor  white  people.  We  found  a 
gradually  increased  participation  by  th? 
colored  people  of  our  State. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Has  not  that  ques- 
tion been  decided? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  question  has 
long  been  decided  in  our  State.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  simply  has  a  con- 
viction that  it  would  be  a  sound  thing  to 
have  the  question  submitted  to  the  States 
of  this  Union  to  see  whether  or  not  three- 
fourths  of  them  would  favor  that  proce- 


dure; and  in  the  five  States  remaining 
where,  by  the  poll-tax  device,  citizens 
are  precluded  from  voting,  if  they  were 
encouraged  to  vote,  he  believes  sounder 
and  cleaner  government  would  prevail 
in  each  of  those  five  States. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  devoted 
to  each  of  those  five  States.  His  mother 
came  from  one  of  them.  He  has  fought 
continuously  and  diligently  for  the  inter- 
ests of  each  of  the  five  States.  He  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

That  does  not  mean  the  Senator  from 
Florida  will  always  agree  with  his  dis- 
tinguished friends  from  those  States,  be- 
cause he  thinks  that  by  the  policy  of  re- 
pression, in  this  vital  matter  of  Inviting 
citizens  to  participate  freely  in  voting, 
these  States  have  failed  to  achieve  their 
maximum  potentiaUties. 

I  ask  Senators  to  look,  at  the  population 
growth  figures,  the  figures  with  respect 
to  progress,  the  figures  In  the  field  of 
education,  the  figures  in  the  field  of  selec- 
tive service.  It  will  be  found,  I  think 
that  those  figures  are  completely  irrefut- 
able. I  fear  that  those  States  have  stood 
in  their  own  light  in  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  angry 
about  the  situation. 

Mr,  EASTLAND  and  Mr.  JOHNSTON 
of  South  Carolina  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND,  I  will  yield  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  We  have  heard  all 
of  those  words. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  Senators  are 
courteous  enough  to  permit  me  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  Senator  makes 
a  very  convincing  argument.  Why  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  carry  out  his  proposal? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Notwithstanding  the 
interference  and  interruption  by  his  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida still  thinks  eventually  that  the  poll 
tax  will  be  repealed,  and  that  the  same 
States  which,  up  to  now,  have  failed  to 
repeal  the  poll  tax  will  then  say,  "We 
have  received  great  advantage  from  the 
repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  and  we  find  we 
have  cleaner  government  and  purer  gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  repeal." 

Mr.  President.  I  agreed  to  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Of  South  Carolina. 
Is  It  not  true  that  although  the  State 
of  Florida  repealed  the  poll  tax  and  my 
State  of  South  Carolina  repealed  the  poll 
tax,  this  is  a  matter  for  the  States  rather 
than  the  Federal  Government  to  handle? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Undoubtedly  it  Is. 
Undoubtedly  it  was.  There  comes  a 
time,  however,  if  we  are  to  regard  as  at 
all  worthwhile  the  rights  of  people  to 
participate  in  elections  for  President, 
Vice  President.  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, when  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
distinction  merely  because  there  is  a 
State  line  between  my  State  and  the  ad- 
joinirig  fine  State  of  which  I  am  veiT 
fond. 

My  amendment  does  not  apply  to  elec- 
tions for  Governor,  or  courthouse  officers, 
or  school  oflBcers. 

In  my  opinion  we  should  not  have  a 
distinction  which  provides  that  citizens 
of  one  State  are  precluded  from  voting 
if  they  have  not  paid  $2,  $4,  or  what- 


ever the  fee  may  be,  and  citizens  of  my 
State  may  vote  freely,  regardless  of 
whether  they  have  been  able  to  pay  or 
have  sought  to  pay  that  particular  tax. 

Has  the  Senator  concluded  his  ques- 
tioning? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  only  point  I  make  is  that  I  believe 
this  is  a  question  for  each  State  to  de- 
termine. My  State  repealed  the  poll 
tax,  but  I  will  not  undertake  to  force 
some  other  State  to  repeal  the  poll  tax. 
I  think  each  State  has  a  r>erfect  right  to 
regulate  Its  own  affairs, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  undoubtedly 
true,  so  long  as  the  Constitution  remains 
as  it  is.  The  Senator  is  completely  cor- 
rect. However,  there  is  no  greater  recog- 
nition of  the  doctrine  of  States  rights 
than  rehance  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Constitution  that  before  a  fundamental 
change  such  as  is  proposed  shall  be  made 
the  proposal  must  be  submitted  as  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  jury 
of  tlie  States.  That  is  the  rule  estab- 
lished by  our  forefathers.  That  is  the 
way  we  proceeded,  when  the  amendment 
to  give  women  the  vote  was  prof>osed. 
That  is  what  we  provided  when  we  voted 
for  many  changes  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  exactly  as 
he  is  willing  now  for  the  States  to  pass 
upon  this  particular  proposed  sunend- 
ment  in  issue — though  he  has  some 
doubts  about  its  wisdom — is  very  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  the  submission  of  the  poll 
tax  amendment.  The  Senator  frwn 
Florida  does  not  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  he  has  abandoned  his  long- 
time conviction. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
wish  to  adopt  an  obstructionist  tactic  un- 
der which,  as  a  result  of  forcing  his 
amendment  upon  the  joint  resolution, 
no  action  upon  either  will  be  taken  in 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  fr(xn  Mississippi  next, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  is  making  a  very 
fine  argument.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  offer  his  proposal  as  an  amendment 
to  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  made  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  What  the  Senator  is 
now  discussing  is  not  even  in  the  joint 
resolution.  It  has  no  bearing  upon  it. 
If  the  Soiator  is  correct  in  his  position, 
why  does  he  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  I  do  not  do  so.  The  first  is  that 
I  think  it  would  kill  both  proposals.  The 
second  is  that  the  way  the  joint  resolu- 
tion comes  to  us,  it  is  not  open  for 
amendment.  It  is  before  us  for  reces- 
sion and  agreement,  or  else  to  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  The  joint  resolu- 
tion could  go  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  has  not  been  encotiraged,  by  his 
experience  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  think  that  the  committee 
would    be   anything   but   a   permanent 


graveyaid  for  the  proposed  amendment, 
if  it  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Is  my  friend  satis- 
fied with  the  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Representatives?  If  it  is  not  a  grave- 
yard in  this  case,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  perhaps  came  into  the  Chamber 
late  in  the  argimient. 

The  Representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York  has  obligated  himself,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to  reoffer 
the  proposal  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  It  will  be  offered 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  The 
able  Representative  from  New  York  has 
offered  to  use  all  means  available  to  him 
under  the  House  procedures,  some  of 
which  do  not  rely  upon  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  to  biing  the  measure  to  a  vote 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  finish  my  thought. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  desire  to  under- 
stand my  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  feels  that  rather  than  to  defeat 
the  good  purpose  of  many  Senators  and 
many  House  Members,  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit this  particular  proposed  amendment, 
he  is  willing  to  wait  a  little  while. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  waited 
11  years,  with  his  good  frioid  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LohcI.  who  Is  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida is  honored  to  say  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  was  with  him  when  he  first 
introduced  this  proposed  amendment, 
has  remained  with  him.  is  still  with  him. 
and  has  repeatedly  shown  his  devotion 
to  this  ideal.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
is  willing  to  wait  a  little  longer.  We  are 
patient  men. 

I  remanber,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  tidelands  bill,  we  waited  year 
after  year.  We  saw  the  W\  vetoed  once 
by  a  Democratic  President.  We  saw  the 
bill  vetoed  a  second  time  by  a  Democratic 
President.  We  lacked  two  votes  of  hav- 
ing enough  votes  that  time  to  override 
the  veto  in  the  Senate,  as  the  Senator 
from  Mississiwji  knows.  Finally,  a 
friendly  President  approved  the  bill. 
Then  we  had  to  watch  the  act  go  to 
Court.  It  was  in  Court  a  year  or  two  on 
one  phase.  Then  it  was  in  Court  many 
other  years  on  another  phase.  It  finally 
came  from  the  Court  nearly  14  years 
after  the  Senator  from  Florida  started 
working  on  it.  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
decision,  while  It  did  not  please  every- 
body, at  least  upheld  the  major  positions 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  throughout 
the  argimaent. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  willing  to  wait  a 
little  while  longer  on  this  Issue. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry.  I  had 
agreed  to  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  permit,  this  Is  a  very  topical 
question. 
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Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, probably  the  reason  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  other  States  were  not  satis- 
fled  so  completely  is  that  those  States 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  argument 
in  court  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  which  argument  was  no  doubt 
very  persuasive  with  respect  to  his  own 
State. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  but  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  him,  because  the  other  three 
Gulf  States,  which  did  not  prevail,  had 
very  able,  very  conscientious,  and  very 
dedicated  representatives  who  argued 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  skill  anybody 
could  have. 

The  decision  was  based  upon  historical 
facts.  As  the  law  was  drawn  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  State  attorneys  general  of 
the  Nation,  and  as  the  law  was  inter- 
preted by  the  court,  two  States  could 
make  a  clear  case. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  hopeful 
that  the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
iron  out  the  difference  by  drawing  the 
same  kind  of  line  for  the  good  States  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  for- 
getting entirely  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  did  not  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senators  from  all  those  States 
in  connection  with  his  proposal. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  to  see  an  even  line 
worked  out. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  point  I  make  is 
simply  this:  For  14  years  we  struggled 
w^ith  the  tidelands  bill  before  we  ob- 
tained a  decision.  When  one  is  right.  I 
think  one  should  not  count  time  too 
heavily.  I  am  willing  to  wait  another 
year.  I  would  rather  do  that  than  de- 
feat another  good  effort  in  its  chance  to 
be  submitted  to  50  States,  and  to  be 
decided  by  the  collective  wisdom  of  the 
people  representing  those  50  States 
through  their  legislatures. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  and  Mr.  EAST- 
LAND addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agreed  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  Then  I 
shall  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  mak- 
ing his  customarily  convincing  argu- 
ment as  to  his  views. 

I  am  hard  put  to  place  my  remarks  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  so  if  the  Senator 
will  indulge  me.  perljaps  I  can  support 
liim  in  part  of  his  thesis.  I  may  have  to 
opE>ose   him  in  others. 

At  the  outset.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  poll  tax  idea,  but  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  the  States  to  decide.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  something  that  should  be  in- 
fluenced by  people  outside  the  States. 
Hections  are  matters  for  the  States  to 
determine  for  themselves. 

In  respect  to  my  feeling  in  this  matter, 
which  is  a  States'  rights  feeling.  I  should 
like  to  read  a  part  of  the  joint  resolution 
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I  thii  ik  this  provision  is  consistent  with 
the  Seiator's  argument  that  we  should 
not  have  outside  controlling  influences 
upon  e  ections  in  a  State  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia,  if  the  District  is  given 
this  pr  vilege.  I  suggest  that  the  outside 
influen  :e  that  would  be  exerted  upon  the 
Distric ;  of  Columbia  would  come  from 
the  conglomeration  of  philosophies  and 
ideas  o  '  people  who  populate  the  District 
and  wl:  o  originate  from  different  sections 
of  the  country.  It  would  also  be  con- 
trolled in  respect  to  the  number  of  elec- 
tors that  it  could  have  by  comparison 
with  the  least  populous  State,  even 
though  the  p>opulation  of  the  least  pop- 
ulous E  tate  might  well  be,  as  it  is  today, 
well  be 
of  Coluinbia. 
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sure  the  Senator  from  Florida 


will  agree  with  me  that  we  hear  very 
liberal  Senators  argue  in  the  Senate 
that  th  ere  should  be  no  control  such  as 
is  exer  cised  with  resE>ect  to  interstate 
trafiBc  :  n  money  during  elections,  and  no 
control  by  outside  groups.  I  myself 
have  b(  len  vociferous  in  the  Senate  about 
organised  labor  acting  in  the  political 
arena  )n  behalf  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressm  ?n  when  they  have  no  interest 
in  the  State  at  all. 

I  bel  eve  the  Senator  has  been  touch- 
ing ind  rectly  upon  a  very  important  part 
of  our  jntire  election  procedures  in  this 
countr:  ■.  Up  to  this  time  in  our  history 
I  have  been  concerned  about  outside 
influences  coming  into  my  own  State  of 
Arizonj,.  and  while  I  realize  a  Sena- 
tor is  iilected  to  represent  not  only  his 
own  Slate  but  to  represent  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  nevertheless  he  is 
bound  0  reflect  the  feelings  of  his  own 
people  more  than  he  would  reflect  the 
feeling!  of  the  people  of  a  State  rather 
distant  from  him. 

The  whole  question  of  outside  in- 
fluence in  American  politics  is  an  im- 
ix)rtan1  and  rather  insidious  one.  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  discuss  this  subject, 
but  we  have  an  important  election  ap- 
proach ng  us  in  1960.  We  shall  .select 
a  Presi(  lent  for  the  next  4  years.  I  have 
been  very  much  disturbed  about  the 
apparent  efforts  of  forces  outside  of  the 
United  States  trying  to  influence  our 
electiors.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman 
of  the  Elepublican  senatorial  campaign 
committee,  I  abhor  these  tactics,  and 
I  hope 
by  wha , 


that  we  shall  not  be  influenced 
other  governments  think  of  our 
candidates  or  of  our  parties.  I  think 
that  we  as  Republicans  and  Democrats 
can  refrain  from  insinuating  that  one 
candids  te  might  be  influenced  this  way. 
that  wa  y.  or  the  other. 

I  am  prompted  to  recite  to  the  Senate 
this  ev<  ning  a  UPI  Report  No.  223  that 
came  of  the  wire  service  at  7:40  this 


evening,  because  this  is  typical  of  what 
I  am  trying  to  relate  to  the  Senate: 

London. — A  Democratic  combination  ui 
Stevenson  for  President  and  Kknnedt  for 
Vice  President  "could  beat  any  Republican 
Tandem,"  the  Soviet  newspaper  Izvestla  sale! 
today. 

In  a  dispatch  irom  lis  New  York  cor- 
respondent, Izvesiia  said  it  was  sUll  difficult 
to  lell  who  the  Republicm  nominees  wuuld 
bo. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  find  my.self 
in  complete  disagreement  with  Izvestia. 
as  of  now  the  only  other  candidate  con- 
cerned has  removed  himself  by  some 
rather  intemperate  remarks. 

But  to  quote  Izvestia  further: 

"Many  are  coming  round  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  NrxoN  has  compromised  himself 
and  will  not  be  able  to  win  In  November  ' 
the  analysis  said. 

■'But  judging  by  statements  by  informed 
oljservers  the  Republican  "smoke  room'  take 
little  heed  of  this,"  tlie  dispatch  said 
■The  entire  Government  machinery,  includ- 
ing President  El.«;enhower  is  on  Nixon's  side  " 

I  could  argue  with  that,  too. 

As  for  New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
Izvestia  said.  "He  actively  exploits  Wash- 
in^;t*)n's  failures  and  the  decline  of  US 
prestige  abroad  which,  as  he  put  It.  is  .it 
Its  lowest  ever  In  the  postwar  period." 

"Stevenson  and  Kennedy  advocate  an 
improvement  in  relations  with  the  Sov  iti 
Union  and  in  the  intern.'xtional  climate." 
the  dispatch  said. 

"Almoet  the  entire  trade  union  rank  nnd 
tile,  many  representatives  of  modern  busi- 
ness circles,  and  the  intelligentsia  and  farm- 
ers are  in  favor  of  the  Stevenson-Kennedy 
ticket." 

The  main  stumbling  block  for  the  Demo- 
crats. Izvestia  said.  in.  that  there  .seenr;  lo 
be  no  imity  among  them. 

The  Senator  may  think  the  chairman 
of  the  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee 
is  attempting  to  make  a  political  speech. 
I  am  not.  I  merely  hope  that  our  coun- 
ti-y  will  not  be  influenced  by  what  Mr. 
Khrushchev  says,  or  what  Izvestia,  or 
any  other  publication  in  the  Soviet 
Union  says. 

I  relate  this  dispatch  tonight  only  to 
bring  out  a  little  further  the  strength 
of  argiunents  that  have  been  voiced  by 
my  friends  from  the  South  and  other 
conservative  sections  of  the  Nation  that 
election  problems  are  primarily  prob- 
lems of  the  local  and  State  areas,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  should 
impinge  upon  them  as  slightly  as  po.s- 
sible. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  against  the  poll  tax 
as  I  am  against  segregation,  but  I  do  b(  - 
lieve  that  it  is  a  problem  of  the  States 
and  not  the  Federal  Government.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  keep  up  his  dedicated  fight  in  the 
effort  that  he  has  launched,  with  not  too 
much  success  this  year,  but  po.ssibly  .suc- 
ce.ss  in  the  future. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  his  kind  remarks. 
There  i.^;  nothing  further  from  my  mind 
than  to  bring  a  political  i.ssue  Into  this 
debate.  I  do  not  happen  to  be  enthu- 
siastic for  either  the  Vice  President  or 
for  Mr.  Rockefeller,  but  I  am  sure  there 
aie  many  fine  people  who  are  enthu- 
siastic for  one  or  the  other  of  them.     I 
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shall  claim  the  rights  of  a  delegate  to 
the  Los  Angeles  convention  a  few  weeks 
from  now  to  vote  for  whomever  I  think 
is  the  best  candidate  at  the  time  for 
President.  But  I  think  we  make  a  mis- 
take if  we  let  this  debate  dwell  on  that 
subject.  While  the  issue  relates  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  if  there 
.should  ever  be  a  citizen  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  distinguished  enough  in  the 
e.steem  of  his  fellow  Americans  to  be 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  or  for  the 
Vice  Presidency,  I  see  no  particular  rea- 
son why  he  should  not  have  the  electoral 
.support  of  the  votes  of  his  own  fellow 
citizens  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
But  let  us  leave  that  question  for  the 
moment. 

There  are  three  matters  I  would  like  to 
mention  briefly  before  I  close  my  re- 
marks. The  first  is  this:  It  seems  to 
me  that  during  the  debate  some  Sen- 
ator should  remark  on  a  situation  which 
is  almost  ridiculous  if  it  were  not  rather 
serious.  I  refer  to  the  approach  which 
is  now  being  made  in  this  amendment 
that  completely  reverses  the  attitude  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  with  reference  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Anyone  who  has  read  the  minutes  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention,  anyone 
who  has  read  the  Federalist  Papers. 
knows  that  it  was  understood  that  local 
tiovemment  should  continue  in  the  Di.s- 
trict  of  Columbia.  Everyone  who  knows 
that  history  knows  that  local  govern- 
ment did  continue  here  for  many  years, 
and  people  in  the  Di.strlct  continued  to 
elect  their  mayor,  their  councilmen. 
their  commissioners,  or  whatever  they 
were  called,  their  school  district  mem- 
bers, and  their  various  local  officials. 
just  as  people  do  in  any  other  normal 
American  city. 

Everyone  who  has  read  this  history 
knows  that  it  was  the  distinct  convic- 
tion of  the  Founding  Fathers  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  give  to  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President.  Why?  For  the 
very  reason  I  recited  in  the  beginning, 
that  they  would  be  too  close  to  Con- 
cress.  would  have  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  pressure,  making  life 
miserable  for  Senators  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  by  con- 
tinuing and  assiduous  expressions  for 
local  objectives.  The  minutes  show 
quite  well  that  the  pressure  that  had 
been  exerted  upon  Congress  in  some  of 
the  other  cities  where  for  a  time  the 
capital  had  been  maintained  was  the 
:ea.son  for  that  decision. 

Mr.  President,  times  change.  The  at- 
titude of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  the  atti- 
tude of  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  at  this  time,  may  well  be  differ- 
f^nt  on  this  subject  fi-om  the  attitude  of 
the  Founding  Fathers.  However,  I  want 
the  Record  to  show,  because  it  is  an  in- 
teresting observation,  and  I  think  peo- 
ple should  ponder  it  a  little,  that  the 
Pounding  Fathers  very  definitely  and 
devotedly  felt  that  the  residents  of  the 
seat  of  Government,  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia — not  then  estab- 


lished, when  the  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten, but  later  established — should  not 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  se- 
lection of  Uie  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, but  should  have  the  right  of  local 
self-government.  They  did  have  it  for 
many,  many  years,  as  every  Senator 
knows.  So  it  is  interesting,  and  I 
wanted  this  observation  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Record  of  this  debate,  and  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  judgment  of  those  who 
are  suggesting  the  amendment  at  this 
time  that  there  is  a  purpose  completely 
variant  and  completely  opposite  and 
contradictory  to  the  expressed  purpose 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  in  this  matter. 
at  the  same  moment  that  we  are  with- 
holding local  self-government  from  the 
Di.^trict. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
a  very  interesting  observation.  I  think 
along  with  it  there  should  be  noted  the 
fact  that  at  the  time  the  Founding  Fath- 
ers were  writing  the  Constitution,  there 
were  very  few  States.  There  were  Thir- 
teen Original  Colonies,  and  I  do  not  re- 
call what  the  electoral  vote  of  the  re- 
spective States  was  to  be.  Certainly  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  first  States  was 
much  less  than  that  of  the  present  50 
States,  with  435  Representatives  and  100 
Senators,  a  total  of  535.  The  provision 
in  the  amendment  limiting  the  electoral 
vote  of  the  District  to  that  of  the  least 
populous  State  would  mean  that  it  would 
not  have  more  than  three.  Certainly  3 
votes  out  of  535  is  a  very  small  propor- 
tion, and  the  impact  would  be  much  less, 
proportionately,  than  it  could  possibly 
have  been  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment.  Of  course  it  is  need- 
less for  me  to  remind  the  Senator,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  already,  that  when  the 
electoral  representation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  being  recorded,  it  is  being 
credited  for  having  two  Senators,  which 
it  does  not  have  and  will  not  have. 

In  addition,  the  amendment  as  now 
submitted  does  not  requii'e  the  very  care- 
ful and  meticulous  separation  of  citizens 
that  would  be  required  if  we  had  to  find 
out  who  were  really  entitled  to  vote  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  these  elec- 
tions, because  we  all  know  that  several 
hundred  thousand  residents  maintain 
their  legal  residence  and  their  right  to 
vote  back  in  their  own  States. 

For  example,  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  where  there  are  12 
employees,  all  of  them  except  1,  as  I 
recall,  now  maintain  their  residence  in 
Florida,  casting  their  votes  in  Florida, 
and  several  of  them  have  families — wives 
or  husbands  or  other  members  of  their 
famiUes  who  also  cast  absentee  ballots. 
Therefore,  no  one  can  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  the  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  comparable,  on  the  question 
of  citizenship  of  those  who  live  here  with, 
for  example,  the  citizenship  and  the  resi- 
dents in  the  State  so  ably  represented  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case!,  where  those  who  live  there  are 
residents  and  voters  by  a  great  prepon- 
derance, certainly  98  or  99  percent. 


So  one  of  the  improvements  of  the 
amendment  that  c<»nes  back  from  the 
House  is  in  this  very  matter.  The  rep- 
resentation of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  the  electoral  college  is  placed  much 
more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  merits 
of  the  situation  than  was  the  case  witli 
the  one  against  which  the  Senator  from 
Florida  voted. 

Another  change  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  thinks  is  desirable  is  with 
reference  to  the  provision  which  per- 
mitted the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and.  what 
made  it  woi-se.  submitted  to  Congres.s 
itself  the  question  as  to  what  power  to 
give  those  delegates,  whether  full  power 
or  not.  The  Senator  from  Florida  was 
utterly  opposed  to  that  proposal,  because 
it  would  put  pressure  in  the  maximum 
degree  against  the  men  and  women  sit- 
ting in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  glad  that 
that  provision  was  omitted  in  the  draft 
of  the  resolution  which  comes  back  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  the  sole  purpose  of  my 
making  these  remarks  was  to  say  just 
this:  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment. 
I  will  do  so  with  some  misgivings,  be- 
cau.se  I  realize  it  runs  counter  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Founding  Fathers,  who 
v,'anted  to  insulate  Congress  against  the 
type  of  pressure  and  type  of  influence 
which  may  be  exercised  against  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  tlie 
school  of  democratic  government  and 
democratic  living.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
that  that  may  not  be  a  proper  change  in 
the  philosophy  of  ow  Government.  The 
people  eventually  will  determine  that 
question  through  the  action  of  their 
State  legislators.  I  have  some  misgiv- 
ings on  that  subject.  That  was  the  first 
thing  I  wanted  to  say. 

The  second  was  that  by  no  means 
shall  I  desist  from  continuing  to  offer 
the  poll  tax  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
fimdamental  in  this  country  that  citi- 
zens who  otherwise  are  qualified  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  for  their  Presi- 
dent, their  Vice  President,  and  those  wlio 
represent  them  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  that 
cleaner  government  and  purer  govern- 
ment will  come  with  the  recognition  of 
that  right,  in  which  I  very  strongly  and 
profoundly  believe. 

I  shall  be  back  in  the  Senate,  offering 
that  amendment  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion I  hope  the  Senate  will,  without  be- 
ing annoyed  by  too  much  other  discus- 
sion, be  given  the  chance  to  vote.  I  am 
sorry  I  have  had  to  take  this  long.  I 
appreciate  the  colloquys  with  distin- 
guished Senators. 

It  is  my  own  very  firm  conviction  that 
in  the  case  of  the  poll  tax  amendment, 
those  who  believe  in  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram, which  in  some  of  its  particulais  I 
strongly  disagreed  with — that  is  the  one 
which  has  been  voted — will  find  in  five 
States  that  most  of  the  enforcement 
which  it  is  believed  will  occur  under  tlie 
terms  of  that  act  will  be  defeated  by  the 
nonpayment  of  the  poll  tax  by  persons 
who   otherwise   would    be    qualified.      I 
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want  the  Record  to  show  that,  because 
that  is  what  I  firmly  believe.  I  believe 
that  if  Senators  and  Representatives 
realized  that  fact,  and  if  they  realized 
that  the  right  to  vote  of  vastly  more 
persons  than  the  total  population  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  affected  by  the 
poll  tax  amendment,  there  would  have 
been  a  different  attitude  long  since  ex- 
pressed toward  that  amendment. 

In  closing,  I  thank  the  Senate  for  its 
vote  on  that  amendment  this  year.  I 
hope  that  that  vote  will  be  followed  by 
an  even  greater  vote  of  approval  next 
year.  With  all  my  heart,  I  believe  we 
will  not  have  any  real  solution  of  the 
problems  which  formerly  related  to  all 
the  Southland,  but  which  do  not  now 
relate  to  all  of  it,  unless,  as  one  feature 
of  such  solution,  we  adopt  the  provision 
that  poll  taxes  may  no  longer  be  used  as 
a  method  and  means  of  preventing  per- 
sons who  are  otherwise  qualified  from 
going  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  their  Pi-esi- 
dent,  their  Vice  President,  their  Senators, 
and  their  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  if  there  is  not  to  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  I  desire  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  shall  vote  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  against 
the  joint  resolution.  I  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House. 
I  Putting  the  question.  I 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  two-thirds 
of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  motion 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amendments 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 

move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 

cohsideration  of  Calendar  No.  1638, 


PRESIDING  OFFICER 
stated  by  title. 

Legislative   Clerk.     A    bill    (S. 

o  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 

possession  and  improvement  of 

and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 

and  for  other  purposes. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
from  Texas, 
motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  a  par- 
inquiry. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
from  Illinois  will  state  it. 
DIRKSEN.     I  should  like  to  a.sk 
ity  leader  a  question  before  he 
the  Chamber.     As  I  understand, 
bill  has  just  been  made  the 
business.  I  do  not  know  about 
amendments:   however.  I  under - 
the    distinguished    Senator    from 
vania      (Mr.     Clark  1      has     an 
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Mr.  OLARK.  I  have  one  amendment, 
but  I  liave  discussed  it  with  the  majority 
leader,  and  he  and  I  are  in  accord. 
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OF  SMALL   BUSINESS 
ACT 


PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  on 

of    myself,    the    Senator    from 

[Mr.    CapehartI.    the   Senator 

Alabama     I  Mr.    Sp.srkman  ! ,    the 

from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright  i . 

Senator   from   Michigan    iMr. 

I     introduce,     for     appropriate 

,   a   bill   to   amend   the   Small 

Act. 

aill  contains  parts  of  several  bills 

earlier  in  this  Congress  and 

rlecommendations  and  suggestions 

have  been  made  to  improve  the 

Business  Act. 

re  especially  to  thank  the  Senator 

Mabama     I  Mr.     Sparkman  i ,     the 

from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I ,  the 

;•  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  1 , 

Senator    from    Indiana    (Mr. 

1    for   the   contribution    which 

made  to  the  bill.    The  bill  con- 

nlany  provisions  which  are  derived 

gestions  made  by  them. 

gh  the  bill  is  being  introduced 

he  session,  I  think  its  chances  of 

are  excellent.    The  Subcommit- 

Bmall  Business  of  the  Committee 

and  Currency  — I  am  the 

of     the    subcommittee — has 

all  elements  of  the  bill  and 

other  forms.    I  feel  quite  certain 

committee  will  be  ready  and 

to  give  favorable  consideration  to 
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1  ill  would  increase  by  $75  million 

for  the  revolving  fund 

Small  Business  Administration's 

business  loan  program.    Under 


projections  furnished  me  by  the  SBA, 
this  $75  million  increase  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund  would  allow  them  to  operate 
their  regular  business  loan  program 
until  well  into  fiscal  1962. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  greater 
participation  by  small  business  in  Gov- 
ernment procurement.  Improvement  in 
this  field  is  very  important  because  the 
percentatie  of  small  business  participa- 
tion in  Government  procurement  has 
steadily  declined.  For  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1960  small  busines.ses 
received  only  15.7  percent  of  the  total 
defense  procurement  as  compared  to 
16.6  percent  of  the  total  defense  pro- 
curement during  fi.scal  1959.  In  1954 
small  busines.ses  received  25.3  percent. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  of  a  Gov- 
ernment purchase  which  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
In  this  case  the  State  Department  made 
a  purcha.se  of  furniture  for  our  Embassy 
in  Venezuela  from  a  firm  headed  by  the 
son  of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick 
Mueller.  A  small  busine.ss  got  a  Gov- 
ernment contract;  but  unless  one's  fa- 
ther happens  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Pie.sidenfs  Cabinet,  the  chances  for 
.small  business  to  furnLsh  supplies  to  the 
Government  are  rapidly  disappeai-inu. 
Unle.ss  a  .small  businessman  has  a  good 
and  senerous  friend  in  Government,  his 
chances  of  f^ettint;  a  ne;iOtiated  contract 
are  mighty  small. 

Con.sider  the.se  facts.  The  total  de- 
fen';e  procurement  program  in  fiscal  1959 
amounted  to  $22,744  million.  Of  this 
amount,  86  percent,  or  $19,655  million, 
was  nef^otiated.  Ihe  small  business 
.share  of  the.se  negotiated  contracts  was 
about  11.8  percent,  or  $2,317  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  of  the  competitive 
contracts,  only  14  percent  of  the  pro- 
curement, or  $3,089  million,  was  com- 
petitive. The  small  business  share  of 
this  competitive  amount  was  $1,466  mil- 
lion, or  47.5  percent. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  fact  that  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  procurement 
contracts  are  entered  into  by  negotia- 
tion rather  than  formal  advertisin.c. 
Statistics  show  that  86.4  percent  of  the 
total  defense  dollar  awards  are  made 
throufih  negotiation.  I  am  concerned 
also  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  these 
negotiated  contracts  is  negotiated  with 
a  sole  source,  hence  effective  competi- 
tion is  lacking.  Competition  is  an  in- 
.yredient  which  I  feel  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary since  it  has  been  shown  over  and 
over  again  that  comE>etition  in  Govern- 
ment procurement  results  in  savings  to 
the  Government  and.  in  most  cases,  re- 
sults in  the  delivery  of  a  better  product. 

Fi.yures  furnished  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  show  that  in 
the  past  fi.scal  year  new  procurements. 
excluding  intragovernmental  and  modi- 
fications of  existing  contracts,  totaled 
516.247,263,000;  of  this  amount.  $8,237.- 
830,000,  or  50.7  percent  are  negotiated 
with  a  sole  source.  Another  report  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Defense 
shows  that  in  fiscal  1959  of  the  $22.- 
591,800,000  net  value  of  military  con- 
tracts awarded,  $16,681,300,000,  or  73.8 
percent  was  awarded  to  100  companies. 
Breaking  this  down  to  an  even  more  in- 
teresting figure,  only  20  companies  re- 
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reived  50.6  percent  of  the  total  procure- 
ment dollar. 

Just  this  week,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  made  an  extremely  significant 
and  persuasive  speech  on  this  very  is- 
,sue.  He  pointed  to  a  series  of  specific, 
documented  abuses.  The  taxpayers,  and 
mall  business,  too,  lost  as  a  result  of 
these  noncomF>etitlve  practices  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  obtaining  pro- 
nirements.  Fantastically  high  and 
leatly  excessive  costs  to  the  Federal 
Government,  plus  a  drying  up  of  oppor- 
tunities for  small  business,  resulted. 

Mr.  President,  the  explanation  given 
for  this  trend  is  the  complexity  of  new 
weajxjns  and  the  exigencies  of  time.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  lessening  of  ef- 
fective competition,  which  the  negotia- 
tion method  of  procurement  brings 
about,  IS  desirable,  or  that  m  most  ca.sos 
competition  would  lengthen  the  time  of 
delivery  of  needed  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  a  very  brief  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  Earlier,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
York  IMr.  JavitsI  called  attention  to  it. 
But  I  believe  it  espectially  pertinent  to 
refer  to  it  again  at  this  point.  I  shall 
read  three  brief  paragraphs  of  the  com- 
inittees  report  which  reflect  its  concern 
m  regard  to  the  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  not  having  more  con- 
cern for  proper  procedure  in  connection 
with  the  handling  of  this  matter.  I 
read  now  from  page  40  of  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill,  1961;  it  is  Report  No.  1550: 

.SMALL     ni-SI.NESS     PROCUREMENT 

The  share  of  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
curements being  awarded  to  small  business 
concerns  in  the  form  of  prime  contracts 
h.us  developed  into  a  serious  situation.  Tlie 
percentage  share  of  military  prime  contracts 
h:Ls  splraled  downward  from  f  high  of  25 
percent  In  fiscal  year  1954  to  16  percent  in 
nscal  year  1959.  This  affords  a  sad  com- 
ti'.euiary  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  small 
business  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Determined  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
crease the  participation  of  qualified  smril) 
companies  in  the  vast  area  of  research  and 
clf".elopment  contracts. 

Sole  source  procurements  made  with  funds 
.'Pproprlated  under  this  act  should  be  kept 
:it  u  minimum. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing will,  it  seems  to  me,  help  very 
-Teatly  by  requiring  the  Department  of 
Defen.se  to  refer  contracts  of  any  sub- 
>tantial  .size  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, so  it  can  set  up  a  screening 
proce.ss  and  can  do  its  very  best  to  protect 
.small  business  and  to  see  to  it  that  small 
business  is  given  the  greatest  possible 
opportunity. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  competi- 
tion would  stimulate  delivery  and  also 
add  incentive  to  competing  companies  to 
provide  better  products.  I  hope  the 
time  will  never  come  when  we  in  this 
cnuntry  shall  have  to  abandon  the  prin- 
c  it^le  of  full  and  free  competition  through 
equal  opportunity. 

This  concentration  of  Government 
procurement  dollars  in  a  mere  handful 
of  companies  and  the  tremendous  use 


of  sole -source  negotiation  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  be  of  great 
concern  to  everyone  in  the  country;  but 
it  is  of  particular  concern  to  those  of 
us  who  are  devoted  to  the  task  of  secur- 
ing for  small  business  a  just  share  of  the 
Government  procurement  dollars.  The 
drift  away  from  advertised  procure- 
ment is  particularly  harmful  to  small 
business,  since  small  business  receives 
only  11.8  percent  of  all  negotiated 
awards,  as  compared  to  a  very  creditable 
47.5  percent  of  advertised  awards. 

I  am  convinced  that  too  much  em- 
phasis is  being  placed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  on  negotiation  with  a 
sole  source,  because  it  is  the  easiest 
method  for  the  Department  to  use.  It 
is  not  permitting  small  business  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  extent  it  rightfully  should 
in  our  defense  effort,  and  both  the 
country  and  the  small  business  com- 
munity suffer  from  this  lack  of  full 
participation. 

It  is  understandable  that  some  of  the 
lai:-4e  and  more  complex  procurement 
contracts  which  the  Department  of  De- 
fense enters  into  cannot  be  p>erformed 
by  small  business.  One  of  the  most 
effecLi\e  ways  to  obtain  a  fairer  share  of 
Government  procurement  for  small  busi- 
nesses is  to  provide  for  participation  by 
them,  to  a  greater  extent,  in  subcon- 
tracting. 

Of  coui'se,  here  is  where  small  busi- 
ness can  play  an  important  part,  even 
in  connection  with  the  large  contracts 
for  important  weapons  systems. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  promulgate  a 
small  business  subcontracting  program. 
Under  this  program,  all  prime  contracts 
for   Government   procurement   over   $1 
million  and  all  subcontracts  over  $500,000 
would  contain  provisions  requiring  the 
prime  contractor  to  consult  with  SBA 
and   to  furnish  SBA  with  information 
and    records   concerning    the   contract, 
when  requested  to  do  so  by  SBA.     This 
will  permit  SBA  to  negotiate  with  these 
contractors    on    behalf    of    small    busi- 
nesses. 
The  bill  provides  for  publication — 
The    bill    provides    for    publication — 
L.nd,  Mr.  President,  this  feature  is  also 
very  important:  it  was  proposed  by  the 
rii.stineuished      junior      Senator      from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart  I.  and  we  have  re- 
ceived from  small  businesses  many  com- 
plaints   that    they   do    not   know   when 
such    contracts    are    available — in    the 
daily    LT.S.    Department    of    Commerce 
"Synopsis  of  the  U.S.  Government  Pro- 
posed Procurements.  Sales,  and  Contract 
Awards."  published  by  the  i:>epartment 
of  Commerce,  of  all  military  procure- 
ment actions  over  $10,000  and  all  other 
procurement  actions  over  $1,000.     Pro- 
curements  which    for   security    reasons 
are    of   a    classified    nature,    perishable 
subsistence  supplies,  public  utilities,  and 
emergency  procurements  when  the  time 
for  bidding  is  insufficient  to  permit  pub- 
lication  are   excepted.     This   provision 
will  permit  small  businessmen  to  have 
notice  of  a  more  complete  list  of  what 
their  Government  is  buying.    Large  cor- 
porations can   afford   to   retain  Wash- 
ington representatives   to  furnish   this 
information  to  them.    The  small  busi- 
nessman generally  cannot  afford  to  do 


this.  I  believe  that  a  comprehensive 
publication  in  this  daily  synopsis  of 
Government  prociu-ements  will  be  at 
great  benefit  to  small  businessmen. 

The  bill  will  also  amend  the  program 
of  grants  for  studies,  research,  and 
coimseling  in  small  business  problems, 
by  providing  that  a  corporation  formed 
by  two  or  more  eligible  entities  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  a  grant.  Testimony  at 
the  hearings  brought  out  that  such  a 
corporation  in  some  States  would  be  in 
a  position  to  be  able  to  enlist  the  various 
talents,  financial  assistance,  and  other 
facilities  of  other  agencies  within  a  State 
in  implementing  the  purposes  of  the 
Slant.  The  bill  also  provides  that  the 
SBA  may  require,  as  a  condition  to  a 
grant,  that  an  additional  amount  not 
exceeding  the  amount  of  the  grant,  be 
furnished  from  sources  other  than  the 
SBA.  However,  if  the  grant  or  any 
portion  is  used  to  counsel  individual 
.small  busine.ss  concerns,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  grant  must  be 
provided.  I  believe  these  amendments 
will  impro\e  this  program. 

The  bill  would  simplify  the  reporting 
requirements  of  SBA  by  requiring  an 
annual  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congre.ss,  instead  of  the  semiannual  re- 
port presently  required.  The  SBA  would 
be  able  to  include  in  this  report  the  ma- 
terial it  now  reports  quarterly  regarding 
its  progress  in  liquidating  the  assets  and 
winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corp>oration. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  require  the  At- 
torney General  to  make  a  yearly  report 
on  any  activities  of  the  Government 
which  may  adversely  affect  small  busi- 
ness in  the  antitrust  field.  The  bill 
would  eliminate  certain  quarterly  reports 
that  the  Attorney  General  makes  under 
the  Defense  Production  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  3689)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  puiTX)ses,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Proxmire  (for  himself 
and  other  Senators  • ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett  in  the  chair  >.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama,  who 
desei-ves  more  credit  for  this  bill  than 
does  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  chairman  of  the  .Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  He  has  conducted  a 
number  of  hearings.  Many  of  the  suj^- 
gestions  come  from  him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  brief;  but  I  desire  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  his 
very  fine  presentation  in  so  short  a  time. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  him 
say  that  some  of  the  practices  of  some 
branches  of  the  Government,  particu- 
larly the  Department  of  Defense,  which 
consistently  engage  to  an  excessive  ex- 
tent in  procurement  by  means  of  nego- 
tiated contracts,  rather  than  by  means 
of  competitive  bidding. 
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As  the  Senator  f  i-om  Wisconsin  knows, 
throughout  the  years  we  have  contexided 
most  vigorously  for  competitive  bidding, 
and  have  stated  again  and  again  that  if 
competitive  bidding  is  used,  small  busi- 
ness will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct; 
and  I  believe  it  particularly  timely  that 
this  bill  is  being  introduced  so  soon  after 
the  passage  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill,  in  connection 
with  which  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee took  the  unusual  course  of  instruct- 
ing the  Defense  Department  that  the 
funds  appropriated  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture under  contracts  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis,  and,  wherever  possible, 
should  be  made  available  to  small  busi- 
ness. Here  is  an  opp>ortunity  for  us  to 
make  specific  provision  of  administrative 
procedures  for  carrying  out  that  policy 
and  for  making  that  opportunity 
available. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3670)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  possession  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wiU  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  talked  with  the  minority 
leader  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart],  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  ; 
and  I  have  consulted  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  with  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  , 
who  has  an  amendment  to  offer. 

I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  Senators  to  enter  into  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  there  be 
30  minutes  on  amendments,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  ;  that 
there  be  1  hour  on  the  Clark  amend- 
ment; and  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the 
bill,  all  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  arrangement,  provided 
I  can  now  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  respect  to  the  item 
of  the  bill  which  sets  certain  goals.  If 
that  could  be  eliminated  from  the  bill, 
and  could  be  presented  as  a  separate  bill, 
and  could  be  put  on  the  calendar,  then, 
at  our  convenience,  we  could  discuss  that 
matter;  and  I  believe  that  would  modify 
the  situation  very  materially. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  Item  of  the  bill  is  it? 
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SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
niindls  said  it  Is  the  provision  pertain- 
ing U  setting  goals. 

It  Is  rather  difllcult  to  handle  this 
quest  on  in  such  a  brief  manner  as  this. 
I  kn<  w  there  has  been  considerable  op- 
posit  on  aroused  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill.  1  rhich  simply  provides  that — and  it 
is  in  the  first  part  of  the  report — that 
each  year  the  President  ^all  deliver  to 
Congress  a  message  in  which  certain 
housi  ng  goals  will  be  set. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  to  an  hour's 
debate  on  the  goals  amendment,  as  well 
as  the  Clark  amendment,  a  half  hour 
on  al  other  amendments,  and  2  hours  on 
the  b  11. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  c  iscussed  this  subject  with  the  Sen- 
ator Tom  Alabama.  He  seemed  to  be 
agree  ible  to  considering  the  goals 
amendment  as  a  separate  proposal.  I 
have  10  objection  if  it  is  considered  that 
way,  3ut  it  is  a  bone  of  contention  in 
this  t  ill.  and  it  should  be  considered  as 
such.  If  it  is  not,  there  will  be  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  on  that  item,  because 
it  see  ns  to  me  quite  offensive.  I  think, 
there  ore,  1  hour  should  be  allowed 
on  it. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  mod- 
ified iny  request  accordingly. 

Thi  (  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objec  ion  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  I  resident,  I  am  not  objecting,  but  I 
am  a  .lling  to  the  attention  of  the  major- 
ity leider  this  question:  When  are  we 
to  re<ess  or  adjourn?  If  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed U'ith  consideration  of  the  bill,  with- 
out imitation.  I  think  we  shall  get 
through  quicker,  but  if  we  are  to  recess 
and  ake  the  bill  up  tomorrow,  there 
shoul  1  be  a  time  limitation. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will  see 
how  we  get  along.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  amendments  will  be  offered.  I 
undei  stood  there  would  be  no  con- 
troversy except  on  about  two  amend- 
ment! .  If  we  have  incorrectly  estimated 
the  s  tuation,  we  can  adjust  ourselves 
accor  lingly. 

Th(  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 

objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 

of  the  Senator  from  Texas?    The 

hears  none,  and  the  order  is  en- 
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The  imanimous-consent  agreement 
was  sjbsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
f  ollovi  s : 

1  Tnamimous-Consent  Agseeuent 

Ordtred,   That    effective    upon    the    adop- 
tion o '  this  agreement,  during  the  further 
consideration  of  8.  3670,  except  as  to  a  pro- 
amendment  each  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
relating,  respectively,  to  contracts 
additional  housing  units,  and  a  national 
goal,  upon  which  there  shall  be  a 
limitatjlon  of  debate  of  one  hour  each,  to  be 
and    controlled    as    below;     debate 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  Um- 
thlrty  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
controlled   by   the  mover  of   any  such 
amend  nent  or  motion  and  the  majority  lead- 
Pralr^ided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
the  time   in  opposition   thereto 
controlled  by   the  minority  leader 
Senator  designated   by   him:    Pro- 


vided further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shAll  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders :  Provided,  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
.shall  be  very  brief  in  the  presentation  of 
this  bill.  I  believe  we  can  pass  it  without 
too  much  time  being  consumed.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  too  much  controversy.  I 
have  a  very  brief  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Piesident,  S.  3670  is  an  original 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  full  consideration  of  over  25 
bills  introduced  In  both  sessions  of  the 
86th  Congress.  The  provisions  of  this 
bill  are  derived  primarily  from  the  sev- 
eral bills  which  were  considered  and 
from  recommendations  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  following  the  re- 
port of  its  study  of  mortgage  credit. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  legislative 
proposals  designed  to  solve  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems.  To  that  ex- 
tent, it  Is  less  than  many  members  of 
the  committee  believe  to  be  desirable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  continues  several 
housing  programs  which  would  otherwise 
expire,  and  its  supplements  authoriza- 
tions for  programs  which  are  now  dor- 
mant because  funds  are  exhausted.  In 
addition,  it  contains  many  proposals  for 
perfecting  existing  law. 

Among  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  the  following: 

Title  I  would  require  the  President  to 
annovmce  national  housing  production 
goals  and  would  stimulate  uses  of  new 
materials  and  techniques  In  residential 
construction  through  research  activities 
in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration. 

Section  201  extends  the  FHA  home  re- 
pair and  improvement  program  for  1 
year. 

Section  204  increases  the  FHA  general 
insuiance  authorization  by  $4  billion. 

Section  206  permits  the  FHA  to  insure 
multifamily  projects  secured  by  build- 
ings in  which  individual  units  are  owned 
separately  from  the  whole.  This  typ)e  of 
ownership   is  called   "condominium." 

Section  301  increases  by  $25  million 
the  authority  to  appropriate  funds  for 
direct  loans  to  provide  housing  for  the 
elderly. 

Section  302  amends  three  programs  of 
housing  for  the  elderly  to  encourage  the 
inclusion  of  health,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Section  401  increases  the  capital  grant 
authorization  for  the  mban  renewal  pro- 
gram by  $350  million. 

Section  501  increases  by  $150  million 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion special  assistance  fund  which  is 
subject  to  presidential  allocation;  and 
increases  by  $25  million  the  special  as- 
sistance fund  for  the  purchase  of  co- 
operative loans  insured  by  the  FHA. 

Section  503  increases  the  college  hous- 
ing loan  authorization  by  $500  million. 
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Section  504  increases  the  public  facil- 
ity loan  authorization  by  $100  million. 

Section  505  continues  the  direct  home 
loan  program  administered  by  the  Vet- 
oians'  Administration  for  1  year  and 
continues  the  provision  in  existing  law 
which  increases  the  loan  fund  by  $150 
million  annually. 

.Section  506  continues  the  farm  hous- 
iim  program  for  2  years  and  authorizes 
increases  in  the  loan  fund  up  to  $74 
million. 

There  have  been  statements  in  the 
press  that  this  bill  has  been  tailored  to 
meet  Presidential  objection  in  advance. 
Such  reports  are  without  foundation.  As 
far  as  I  am  personally  aware,  there  have 
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been  no  veto  threats.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill  was  developed  in  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  the  conviction 
that  its  provisions  are  necessary  at  the 
present  time  and  that  certain  other 
necessary  proposals  should  be  considered 
separately  or  could  be  postponed  until 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  It  is  my 
personal  view  that  S.  3670  is  sound  legis- 
lation and  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  the  President. 

I  mentioned  that  $500  million  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  for  college  housing. 
The  college  housing  program  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
programs  that  we  have  devised. 


Every  State  in  the  Union,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  have  colleges  and 
universities  whose  applications  for  loans 
have  been  approved.  Wyoming  is  the 
only  State  wherein  a  college  has  not  re- 
ceived a  college  housing  loan.  I  am  ad- 
vised, however,  that  Casper  College  in 
Wyoming  has  an  application  pending, 
and  it  is  hoped  funds  may  be  reserved 
for  the  college  very  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recoho  a  list 
of  colleges  whose  applications  have  been 
approved  heretofore. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Institution 


I 


i* 


California— Continued 

PasAd^na  CoUefe 

UnlTerslty  tA  Californim  (Berkeley) 

rniverslty  of  CalKoroia  (Los  Angeles; . 

Chapman  CoDege.- 

Call/omia  CoUejie  of  Arts  and  Crafts. .. 

Stanford  University 

I'nlversity  of  Redlands 

Occidental  CoUe^ 

Los  Angeles  College  of  UptomeU-y 

Whlttler  College 

St.  Mary 's  College  of  California 

University  of  San  Fnuiciseo 

California  Western  University 

San  Francisco  Collefe  lor  Women 

College  of  tbe  Padflc 

College  of  the  Holy  Names _.. 

X'nl verslty  of  Santa  Clara 

X'niversity  of  California  (Berkeley) 

Colorado: 

Colorado  School  of  Minos  

University  of  Colorado    

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College 

Colorado  College-. 

University  of  (Colorado    

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College 

Western  State  Collejfe 

The  Colorado  ColleKe 

I-oretto  Heights  College 

("olora'io  State  College  of  Kdui'alion 

Kegis  College-  - 

Colorado  A.  &  M.  College 

Do - 

Colorado  Wonii'ii's  College -    - 

Kort  Lewis  A.  A  M.  College 

University  of  Colorado.--. 

Western  State  College- _ 

Colorado  School  of  M  iiies ...   

Colorado  A.  *  M.  CoUege 

Adams  State  College .   

University  of  Denver. . . 

The  Colorado  College 

Colorado  State  University    

Adams  State  College 

Pueblo  County  Junior  College...  

CoIora<lo  State  University 

The  Colorafio  State  College,.   

.\dams  State  Colleee 

Western  State  College  

Fort  I^w Us  A4.\I  College 

The  Colorado  College 

Connecticut: 

University  of  Bridgei>ort 

Yale  University... 

I'niversity  of  Bridgef)ort 

.\Ibertus  M.agnus  (T'ollege   

I)elaw3re: 

University  of  Delaware. .   . 

Do 

W'esley  Collece 

I>istrict  of  Columbia: 

Cteorgetown  Univer-;ity  

The  .\merican  University 

Do 

Cteorgetown  University 

Trinity  College 

Catholic  University  of -Vmerlca 

OeorgetowTi  University 

The  .Vnierican  University 

(leorge  Washington  University 

Dun  barton  College 

Florida: 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  A.  A  .\I,  Colleg.'   

University  of  Miami 

University  of  Florida 

John  B.  Stet.son  Universitv 

Florida  Southern  Colleee." 

John  B.  Stetson  University.. 

Bethune-Cooknian  College 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  I  Mi vcrsity 

Johii  B.  Stitson  rni\er^ily 

BoUiiis  Collesre..    ..    

U'liversity  of  Florida  ...   .! 

University  of  .Miami     .    

John  B.  stetson  I'liiver^ity   

Uni\ersity  of  Tampa . 

Florida  State  Univ.Tsitv  

University  of  Florid  1  ." . 

I'niversity  of  South  Flonila 

Uni\,er>iiy  of  Miami 

('Corula: 

Kinorv  t-'jiiversitv 

Do ../--. I- ''"!';-!"^"----J^ 

Mrr(rr  '"niversity 

Morris  Brown  Collet'e 

Clark  Coll.'^e !-!!^I]'""' 

Fmory  I'nivrr-^ity    .         ^^^I!^" 

'leorgia  .Military  ('ollene    .-I""!""" 

Wesle\:in  College..   V.'.V. 

University  of  i  ieoruia   '.V".W. 

Oeorgia  Teachers  Colleee        ......W. 

(teorgia  Institute  of  Technoloiiy  """^^^^ 
Vorth  (leorgia  Colleee 

Tift  College --...illimilll! 

Morehouse  College    ''".~.''.. 

Oordon  .Military  College ""^1111"! 
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Housing  aocominodations 


70  men,  75  women 


133  men,  133  women... 

39  men,  3«  women r>!iiing. 

225  studuut  families,  i'l  faculty 

96  men 

101  men.  78  women 

32  men 

S3  women 

100  men 

218  men 

18S  men j  Dining  1IS81. 

210  women,  30  faculty. Dining  1318). 

44  women 

92  women .] 

314  men ...1  Stii'lenl  fcniiT 

30U  student  families I 


Other  fa<-ilities 


Commons — ilining  CVXO. 
student  union — dining  U,000). 
Student  union     dining. 
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*t  men 

36  faculty 

400  women,  4  faculty 

155  men,  5  faculty 

900  men 

408  men,  4  faculty 

174  women . 

2.58  women 

2.54  women 

5.5^  women 

214  men 

412  men 

do 

122  women . 

124  men.  fiO  women,  2»)  stuilent  families 

llfi  student  families   

120  men,  132  women ". 

84  men  -   

412  women ! 

KX)  men,  fifi  women 

21fi  men,  216  women. i  Dining  (34«Vi. 

89  men I  Student  union 

Do. 

52stU'lent  families    

1.50  stuilent  familiejs I 

1.50  men .       j 

KX)  men,  Hh  women,  28  student  fanillits. \  Dining  kIOO'. 

4.52  women .. j  Dininei4»ni. 

13)  men,  12  student  families I  Stuiirnt  union 

10.5  men  


Dining. 

I>o. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Dining  (900). 

St mleiit  center     'lining  -400). 
Dining. 
Do. 

Siu'leiit  ii'iii.T     dining. 


Dining. 


din 


300  women,  12  faculty. 
205  women,  1  facultv.- 

412  men '  .- 

150  women 


298  men,  2t)3  women. 
48  .student  familiee. . 
130  men,  80  women.. 


Dinin^r  i700' 


Dining:  fl.Vlj. 


178  women.  37  faculty. 

55  men,  55  women .1 

148  men..   I 

200  men..   

195  women,  4  f;iculty Student 


Stii'leiit  union-   'linini:. 


Dinini; 


200  men. 

4<X)  men 

*I0  Women   

1.38  men,  196  women.. 
124  women.  S  faculty 

(■>.32  women   . 

.570  men,  197  women  . 

4<X)  women 

ItX)  men,  240  women.. 

2.50  men 

273  Women    

118  women,  3  faculty. 
151  women,  5  faculty. 
•1.52  men,  'ASH  women.. 
■■>7n  men,  272  women.. 


\'M\  women   ... 

29»".  student  falllili<'s 

7/2  Women 

1.5^  nun 

8.3  men.  .5.5  women... 
2NX  student  famUie^s 
s<Xl  men,  485  women. 

414  women 

21  men 


Dining 
Dining 


union- -diiiiriL'. 
stinlent  It  nl<  r 
1.0<X)'. 


Dining    VM 
Dining. 

T>o. 

Do, 


^'U'li  nl  union     .lining  ( I'x;). 

Student  union     •lining, 
Diniii.     '.31 


Dinin? 


Stud.  11' 


Do. 

Dining 


■299  women.   

408  men V.//"JV.. 

»»■)  men,  loo  women,  6 faculty    ...... 

7Hnien 

lis  men,  7  faculty ''. 

336  women,  100  student  families __.'. 

1.50  men  _ 

102  women l...\l'.l\[y"]"\  Inrirniirv  Uf>  Kd) 

495  men,  487  womeu 

IfiO  women ....'.'.  \ 

770  men 

148  men ""^"""111! '"!."" 

52  women 

268  men II."."I.\"';"I".'1  D.ninu- 

126  men  I 


lining. 


E  V 


1960 
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luKtltution 


.!»  :iii: 

t   ni\ei-ity  of  Hawaii   .. 
Do   


I   iiiverslty  of  Idaho, 

I  lir  College  of  Idaho 

Do -.- 

Do  -.       

ViTthwest  Na7,arenr  Colleife    _  ._ 

Noith  Idaho  .Iiinioi  College   ..    .      

:uils 

Kno\  College    

Illinois  In-lilule  of  Teihnolou'V 

Do     .  ' 

-^iiiilliiTii   Illinoi.'-    I  niM'isily 

lilillolS  ("dlli't'l-  

Noilli  ('.■nlr.il  Collrgf      „ 

Lojoli  Iniversity „. 

Kno\  College  .    

North  I'ark  Collegi   .ind  T!i.-o!.igir.i!  S.-iTiln;.ry 

I,.ik.-  Koivsi  Colligi'  ' 

Lincoln  ( 'oUegc.    . .,.    .   ^ 

<^uiii(\  Colh'ge  an<l  .■^(■niiii.iry  j 

Hradi<  y  (nivirsil  y  

-<iiil  iHrri  Illiiii'is  UniM  isil  \        

[  nivir^il  \  of  UlmoL-  

Do     "  

llhiioLs  CMllrKe  

\nM  tl   ("r  111)   ll  (".■lliff  

\Uioi  .1  ( "olle^:e    . . .. 

I  he  I  fiiversity  of  Chicago 

Uradli  >    (   ni\er«ily 

Baral  College  of  the  .■si«-it«d  lioirl , 

I  he  Uiiiv<rslt\  ofChicai'it    

I  iu\ir-it.\  of  Ilhrioi-  , 

I  iriTllMlle  Cullege  

-humr  Colli'v.'!-  .. 

^'Miihern  llhnoi>  I  iii\ir>ity 

l!!in..u-  State  Normal  liii\er<iiy 

National  CoIIilt  of  Kdiicjilion    

W.-^lrin  Illinois  rni\c-r-ii>        

N'lih.in  Illinois  I  iiuerslt>        ,   , 

Ka-li'ii  llhiioi.-  ri!r.ii-!!\ , 

MacMuria.v  Collei'i  

Millikr  n  (  iii\frsit>  

\in.'u>lan.i  Colli-Kc      

^I,  .\,i\iit  College 

lllinoi-  In-iitiiti>  of  Technolofv 

Mil    ,\Ii.nnioulh  Collei;''  , 

The  I  ni\er'-it\  of  Chii-ii.'o-       

l.;i)eoln  ("oliit'e    .  . 

Illinois  Iii>|;lule  of  Twhnology....^ 

(   llUelsUN  of  Illinois 

.•^oiithein  Illinois  lni\eisii  J,       .   

Miadley   I   nmrsiiy    

lniwr-:ty  of  lllinol<-. 

K'llo\  CulleEi'  

IlilNelsity  I  if  IllllMils. 

M.iiMurr'iV  Colli  w   

Ki.sarj   Coflege 

Milliken  I  iiu  ersii_\  . 

I'lllilllirst  College  

111  Mills  Iiivtitnte  of  'I  i-elinii|iivy  

-I     I'limiinu.s  ( "ollit'e. -    , 


Hnilei   (niveisjiy 

\nders.iii  ('iijliv  and    r!iei,l(>(;i(-U  Senuiuirj    . 

Indi.m.i  Iniversit  y . ..    . 

I'liller  UniversiiN  

-■',  J'.,s«iiirs  ("olle;;i     

ll  .nkhn  CoUeL'e  of  Indiana 

\1  lie  hesler  ("uUete  

I    iilliiin  C^olU'i;e . 

'l:i\lorI  ni\ersi(\      

Miiii.in  ("ollej.-    ".        

Ilidi  ma  lliiversitj.     .    

I'uidue  I  iii\ersil\  , - 

Vndeisiin  Collet'e  iiid  TlMx)logic:d  S<'min:trr 

Hall  Slale  Teaclieis  ('o!let»e     . 

liidi.iiia  1   nueisiiy.  Medical , 

I  he  \'iiUTnne>  IniM-isiu . 

-t    .Iose|i(r.s  Ciillciie    ." 

K\  ,.n-\  ille  ("olle^:e 

\  ,illi;ir:i|sii  t   iiiversity  

lieli.iiia  Si.ii,'   loai'heis  ('..lle'.'c  , 

Do  : 

Ki,inklin  (  ulicKe  of  Indi.ma 

iiehma  Iniveisi!)      ,  i 

I'  ill  .^lale  'I  eaihiTs  ("niieje 

Do 

Do  

Ilidi;.ll;i   1    liiwisiry        

\',i!|i.ir:iis<i  Univeisiiv    ., 

M   illellesler  Colle-e    '      


I  "   iki     I'nu  erslly 

Moi  iiin.  side  Cdlle'.e      . 

lo'A,i  V.  esle>.lM  College. 

■"iniiisiiu  ("dllejje 

'   IMHT  low  a  Uni\  ersil  v 

I-i-lhi  r  College 

H'.ild.iil  College 

Hiieiia  \"ista  CoUet'i.    .  . 

I'  iiscins  Colleiie   

I  'like  University   _ 

l.iltlier  Collei.'e.-- 

~1.  Aiiilirosc  CdllcL'e 


CVT- 


-^10 


-Amount 
of  luau 


Hou'^lJig  accommodatkuis 


I<>4<|.  UXI 
137,  000 

7,Vi.  (XX) 

4:«i.(xxi 

l,'iO.(XX) 
13),  (XX) 
.170.0(10 
110.000 


4h  fuetill  V, 
lie  men". 


272  men 

1.50  men  . . 

tv.s  men     ... 
120  women. 


42f. 

l,o4.5 
.',  iM) 

1,  HKI 
3HI 

:(.-<! 
I    l!r2 

.'ilKI 

,5\i 
llMI 
1  7.5, 
lilMl 

4.'ili 

:<  251 

I    (Win, 

■J,  .5711, 
3KI, 
.'50, 

3m 

2,  iirx) 
♦0(1, 
ii.V). 

N,'i(l, 

;;,iKKi. 

27,5 
:i,"i(l, 

:t,(XKi. 
700, 

Vt), 
3X'i. 

:(,  1X1(1. 

■|0(l, 
.5|r,, 

74t). 

3'.).5. 

liSt). 

I,  i»Ki, 

HKI. 

I  :iiK). 

.',V), 
1    3»l, 

.'.  iSKi, 
.517, 

I..Vt-l. 
.511(1. 

V  4.5tl. 

:•:*>, 
.5}<;. 

4.'iO. 

I,  i«K). 

71  Ki. 


,(XKI 
.IKKI 
.IKIU 
IKK) 
(XIO 
IKHI 
IKHI 
(KHI 
INNi 
IHKI 
INNi 
(HKI 
t)(K) 
IKXI 
fK)l' 
IKKl 
IKK) 
IKKl  ■ 
,IKHI 
.tXXI  , 
(KX)  j 
0(K) 
IKX) 
IKKl 
(KK) 
(KK) 
OIKI 
00(1 
UKI 
WXJ 
WX)  i 
0(KI 
(XX)  i 
tXX) 

mx) 

IKK) 
(«K)    I 
IKK)    I 
IKXI 

IKK)  ; 

,IKKI 
,  IKKl    , 

IXKl 

IKKl    I 

IKKl 

IKKl 

IKKl 

IKKl 

IKX) 

(XKI 

0(KI 

IKKl 

tXJO 


9t;  men,  1  faculty 

'.Xi  fiviilty *. 

hh  student  famdies,  50  faculty, 

422  women 

105  men .    -.- 


U4  men  .     . 

.'♦iKi  men  

1  il  men,  1  f:«ully.. 

3i>  men.        

!4(i  women   

7s  nil  n  .      

3Ki  men,  2  facult> . . 
1.5(1  women 

732  mi  n. .      

4.VI  in.-n  

iiii',1  women 

Ii7  women  .  .      

S(i  men      .,  .        . 

»>»i  men   .    .        .    

51t)  women   


OttMT  faculties 


1.52  women,  4  faculty     ..   

10  men.  10  women,  00  student  families 

l.lv5men       _. 

51  wiimell 

'.♦linen..       

2;n>  men,  1H8  women,  I2S  student  famdies... 

9(i  student  families. 

ls^  women 

32  student  families   

.528  men,  528  women 

(iO  student  Dimilics   . 

KXi  men 

171  men.         


1.52  wuiiicn. 
2V«  men  .     . 

UK)  men 

ii2  met)  . 
S2  nil  11     .    ,  . 


y.Ki, 
.5:«, 

.',1124, 
7(Ki, 
40(1, 
■  i)',. 
325, 
(■IK). 
IKKl, 
i  75. 

.•<.(KI.5. 

s,  9,".4. 
.'►4>'. 

1,  A..5, 
1,31 .3. 
1.0^3. 

2.'iO. 
I'^l). 

;(i2. 

■vi2. 
1    .'KK). 

4.'K). 
'1.  570. 

-.i'M). 
!,;i,'KI, 

2.  3X). 
1.  71.5. 
1.330, 

4(K), 

1,  IKKl, 
),'.s. 

:<M'. 
J  I'.). 

1  75, 
."-Ci. 
1  .V). 
»K), 
425. 
1.334, 
44KI. 
!i3). 


,  IKKl 
,UU 
(KKI 
IKK< 
IKK) 
(KX) 
IXX) 
IKK) 
(XK) 
(KKI  I 
i«0   I 

(KKI  ; 

UK)  ^ 

IKKl  , 

(XX)  j 
UKl 
WKJ 

(KKI  \ 

IKJO  , 

IKX)  ; 

OIX)  ; 
UX) 

(XKI  '. 

(XXJ  I 

IKHi  ] 
IKKl 
(KX) 

OUO  \ 

(KXI  , 

IXX)  ■ 

I 
IKK)    , 
IKKl    I 
INK)    i 
(KKJ    I 
IKKl 
IKKJ 
IXXJ 
(KKJ 
UUU 
OU) 
(XX) 

IKKl 


li'i2  men  

1.57  men,  150  women. 

l.,5ia»  nwn 

105  men       

172  women 

I.'kS  women.  

12»i  men  

24.5  men 

(  KjIJ  men       

2^0  nn'M 
I   178  men,  1  faculty.. . 

144  studeiil  families.  . 
1  23i  w  omen   

ly<>  men,  4  faculty... 

1911  women 

1(X)  women. 

142  wonie::,  2  facultj  . 

Uii  men.. 

KKI  men 

2.52  siuilent  families   . 

2,1  VI  men,  12  faculty. 

171  women 

112  men 

105  student  families.. 

99  men,  148  women.. . 


2R)  men 

12s  men 

292  men. 
3U0  women 


iK)  men..      .    

^Mi  men,  31i>  women 

3s  student  families. 

(13)  w  omen 

12s  .student  families 

32>v  women . 

13)  men.     

2(11  men.  3si  women 

lis  iii(.[i,  i.>ii  student  families 

JiKj  men,  114  women 

l.'o  men 

54  w  onii  n   

SSi  men 

tiil  women   

llti  men 

7b  women 

308  men 

172  women  

24s  Mien.  4  faculty 


Diuins. 
Do. 
Student  center  -d^ining. 


Student  union -dining  yHX). 

Dining, 
l>o. 


Do, 
Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

StuileTit  (Tiifer     dining. 
Dining  (3<Kii. 

Diiunp  d,3Ki  . 
Dinijig. 

Do, 

Do, 

Dining  (  I.O'K',  , 

Dining  (240). 

Student  oenter    diidng.  S-Ui!  iii(:riiiary. 

Student  imion     dining. 

Infirmary, 

Dining  (3'.d,. 

Dining  i^W.).', 

Student  miion. 

FiHxi  .scrvin'  Ijuildinii, 

Siudcnl  union-  ^iinmg 

Do, 
Dmmg  il..5(iyi, 
DmiJig  u'lu;. 


4-ljfd  i)ifirmar\. 
Dining  (3.5(ii, 
Diniiii', 


f,^% 


I 


■? 


Do, 

l>o. 

Dining 
Dining 

.51*1;, 

f.3i'. 

Dining. 

Student 

miion. 

Student 
Dining. 

union 

liiniii^ 

Do, 
Student  indon -dining 
Student  center  -^iil^n^: 
Dining, 

Student  union     dining. 


Dining  v32s. 


Diniiis 


l>o. 

Student  union. 


II 


1 5' 


II 

'I 


it 


t 


It' 


I* 


) 


i 
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Instttutlon 


Iowa— Cootinued 

fJriimell  CoUege .- 

Northwestern  College --. 

Momingslde  Cc^ejte -.. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

[,uther  College. 

("oe  College - 

Kansas  : 

Municipal  I'niversity  of  Wichita 

Ottawa  University 

Baker  University 

Sterling  College 

Kansas  State  College. . .   

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 

I  iiiversity  of  Kansas — 

Kansas  State  College.  

St.  Benedict's  College 

Bethany  College .   .       

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  i  Kuipwria). 

Kansas  State  College .. 

I'niversity  of  Wichita 

Ttie  Friends  University 

Tlie  Southwestern  College         

University  of  Kansas 

The  College  of  Emi>oria 

Baker  University 

I  nlverslty  of  Kansas 

The  Southwestern  College. . 

Kort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 

tniversity  of  KaiL>iik< 

Sterling  CoIIckc 

Tabor  College  . 

Sacred  Heart  College 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  (Emporli) 

Bethany  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  (Pittaburgi 

Ottawa  University 

McPherson  College.       

Kentucky: 

University  of  Kentucky    .   — 

Do 

Murray  State  College 

Western  Kentucky  State  College    

University  of  Kentucky    

Do 

Transylvania  University 

Georgetown  College 

University  of  Louisville 

Murray  State  College 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College.. 

I'niversity  of  Kentucky 

Bellannine  College 

Kentucky  Slate  College  _   

Western  Kentucky  State  College 

University  of  Louisville.. 

Morchead  State  College . 

Union  College 

(ieorgetown  College 

Morehead  State  College 

Western  Kentucky  State  College 

PlkevlUe  College 

Murray  State  College   

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College 

Louisiana: 

Tulane  Univrslty 

Centenary  College  of  I>ouislana 

Xorthwestem  State  College  of  Louisiana.. . 

McN'eese  Stat»!  College .    

Tulane  University 

Louisiana  College . . 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana  .     

Southeastern  Louisiana  College   

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute    .   

Do 

Tulane  University 

Do 

St.  Mary's  Dotninic-an  CoUene 

Dlllard  University 

Tulane  University     

firambling  College 

Southern  University  and  .V.  <k  \l.  College.  . 

Ttilane  University 

Southern  University  and  A.  &  M.  College.  . 

Centenary  College  of  Louisiana. 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 

M;iuie:  Niis.son  College    . 

M.u-ylaii.l: 

'ihf  Johns  Hofikins  University       

I  iii\  (Tsity  uf  Maryhind        

U  ;i>liington  Colleiir  

I  he  Johns  liopkins  I  Diversity  

.\(T  Israel  KiiMuiuial  Colli-t-'e  

Hood  CoUctrr         .   .         .. 

irylaiwl     .    .    

D.inic  of  \I:irvl;ui(l       


t'mvi'isity  of  M 
College  of  .N'otrf 
I>oyoia  ColU'ur 
M:issa<'husetts: 

Tufts  Colltee 

Braiideis  I  niversity. 
Assumption  College.. 
Boston  University 

Usley  College 

Bouvi-Bofiton  School 


Amodnt 
of  lot  Q 


40U 


741 


(MKl 
UUO 
000 
000 
000 
000 

000 
-J«1000 
31(1  000 


l,40tl 

4(1(1 

av 

SIO 
710 

l/JKI 
4.s«' 
3)0 
14K 

2.03(1 

1.  '20(1 
a48 
•228 

1.038 
343 

2.  700 
l.(P(k' 

700 
MOO 

"'A 

.'iOO 
■>M) 
300 
.=12S 
2»i0 
.'i27 

;>4^, 

1.2.'i 

27 

MK 

XI 

1.0H7 

2.  (WO 

1.000 

;«io 

4410 
H70 
.•«I3 

72."), 
IV. 

tm, 

726, 
1.(134, 
300, 
(140, 
'J  Id, 
ii2.".. 
4(J0, 
t*3. 
l.<<00, 


•  lO, 


1. 

1,0. 

1.  133 
I.  13» 

1.  HiHI, 
.ViO, 
3.'4i. 

I.(i21. 
I..il0. 

747. 

,ViO. 

2.  :<M). 

755, 

'298. 

■2,V), 
3,000, 
2,400. 
2,  100, 
1,9«J0. 

425. 
I,.il7. 

330, 

1.  fi3(). 
1,  U.'>«. 

380. 
1.  T3t\. 

210. 

492. 
1..VI0. 
l.OKl. 

4'.«l. 


1.065, 

.■i81, 

(m, 

2.50a 
.'>40, 
750, 


Ji(7ie  16 


Housinj:  aci-oiiiiiuxhvtioiis 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 

(xm 
000 

000 
000 
000 
(XM) 
000 
0(X) 
00(1 
(X)0 
(lOO 

ooo 

WW 

(100 

000 
000 
000 
000 
(«X) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


98  men 

80  men 

120  men. 

42  men,  146  women. 


149  men,  100  women. 


134  men,  123  women      

100  men 

96  women 

115  women,  1  faculty. 

192  student  families     

106  men,  '24  student  families.. 

120  student  families 

20  student  families,  8  faculty. 


Other  fa<  ilities 


iSlllilltlt    crllli'l        illlllllL' 


Diiiiiii.' 


41(i  men ,.. 

H\i  men... 

1.50  men 

72  men  ■... 

IIM  men . 

2»'>4  student  families 


l(r2  women - 

7(1  men 

120  student  families      

120  men 

1 44  men 

864  men 

147  women,  32  student  families . 
120  men.  4h  stuilent  families 


1(  us  women   

l.Sd  women 

105  men 

152  men. 

r2»i  women 

144  men.  30  women    

O)  women,  12  student  families 


>tll<leiil   iiJiKiIi      'liliiiej 

Dining. 
Do 


»iiii|e!i!  mil. .11    iliiii'ii: 


Do. 
Dining 
Student  ceiiler 


(liiinii: 


StiKlent  union    <liiiirig 
Do 

Sttl'letil  o  liter 


'^tll'lellt  IIIlK.ll      illMIIlL' 


359  men       Diiuiig. 

304  women   

432  women 

420  men 

■2y»*  women . 

93  student  families.  93  faculty 

226  women !   Diiiiiil'  i4<iii 

108  men.   ! 

_. j  Stuilent  center— <liiiiiiL' 

„ - !  Student  union    dining 

■200  men i 

514  men       i 

111  men, ;» faculty. 

D.I 
ISO  women,  4  faculty. 

200  men 

Ml  men       


80  women 

270  women 

1(X)  student  families 

2<M  men.  2  faculty 

32  men.  32  women 

248  men     

•200  men.  207  women,  80  : 


tudent  rimille« 


000 
(XNl 
000 
UU) 

uoo 

1100 

uoo 

[100 
[100 
1)00 
l«0 
»0 

m 

»0 
100 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
XX) 
KX) 
XX) 

XX) 
KIO 
XX) 
XX) 
KX) 
NX) 
XX) 
100 
100 


4.'>2  men,  h6  women .     . .   . 

14(1  men 

1 1 1(1  men,  200  women 

21ti  men,  108  women,  20  student  fandlles. 


10(1  men,  58  women 

68  women 

2()>«  men,  104  women,  (50  student  famUlM. 
3(X)  men,  178  women 


100 
100 
100 

no 

100 

00 


112  women 

96  student  families,  95  faculty. 

84  women,  38  faculty 

88  women _ 


Innniiury 

Dining  (400). 
Utility  building 

Dlnin;: 

Stii'lent  (Tiller  fiKxi  xi  \  lo-  l>uildinc. 


Dining' 

Student  union   -tliiiiiitr. 


Dining. 


24-bed  infirmary 
Student  union    diinnti. 
Do. 


200  men,  aX)  women 

480  women.. _ 

518  men 

460  women,  as  student  families... 

84  women i 

3(X)  men,  150  women.. 1  Dining  i4.'.(ii. 

96  women,  1  faculty... I 

362  men,  2  faculty DiniiiL-. 

828  men,  452  women. _ | 

104  men,  2  faculty 

224  men,  2T  women,  1  faculty... 

70  men I 

126  women ...j 

198  men 1  Student  union    diiiiii^:. 

150  women,  4  faculty Dining  (400);  infirmary. 

■tudent  union  Mlininc 


Do 


276  men Dining  (4t«r 

177  women | 

120  men,  22  faculty i  Dining. 

536  women |  Dining  (t>8». 

146  women. \  Dining. 

160  women 
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Institution 


>r:i<<:nlui.setts— Continued 

Stoiiehill  College     

Worifster  Polytechnic  liistuuie 

Clark  I  iiiversit^' 

\ew  Eiiglind  (  on.siTvatory  of  Music 

Hr  iiulcis  Uuivorsity 

K.ininanuel  College  .   

.-^pringfielil  College  

U  heal  on  College 

1  lilts  College. 

Mount  llolyoke  Collej;e  .  

\mia  .M.iria  (^ollege  for  W  oim  n... 

W  heal")!!  Collc>;e..    

\lerrilli:n  Ik  CoUe^'e ., 

-("nelii'.!  Collck:e  

\l.k^s:lc!lIls^■lls  Institute  of  Techn'ilokry.. 

\  11  hills  ("nllete  of  liiisiness  .Vilnui);.-<lrtttiou . .. 

\<NUiii[itinn  ('i,ilc>;c  . ..„.. 

\S  ellesl<y  College  ..    — _    .. 

De.m  .\i.eliniy  aii'i  Juiiii.r  Ci)ni-,;e  

'  :  ..  !ii>:.ili: 

I  luv' r^it  y  iif  Dcln.il 

111. IN'  ("iiliekle 

(iLvi  t  Ci.llet:e 

'liiM'i-sity  of  Mi.lin;:in . 

Mirhii:.iii  Sl:ite  lnl^.•l^lly. . 

ii-leiii  Mictiican  (  nivir-iily     .  .. 

1   :iiN  crs:lv  of  \Iichlg.ui 

Do. 

\".  u  >  L'roN  !•  Collefi' 

.\l;chi);:iii  Si;.te  IiiLcrMtj  of  Agriculture  aiiil  .^inihcd 
.-c;enn-. 

'  iji\er'-ity  of  Dciioit   

( ■.  iitral  \iirhigiin  Coll.'^'c . 

II I  .IN-  College  

Michiaaii  CulW>.'e  of  .\1iiiiiip  and  To<-hnology 

M  .riiii'.s(i|;i: 

( iii^tavus  .^iiol(ihiis  College 

("oiicordia  Collegt 


\iirsburg  College  and  Theologic'il  ."-.iiimary    

H,  thel  Ci.UeL'e  ;Ulil  SeUiitl;irv 

St    Ul.if  C-i.ll.  s:e    .    

.\l  .c.ilest.  r  Ci.llcL'e 

lliriiliiie  I'ni\er^iiy 

I  lUvcrMJy  of  .Miniii'viiia  ..--t .  I'.iiili. .  . 

I  niver>ily  HI  -Miiiiiesi.la  i  \I  iniie:ii«ills  .  .   

t  Iiiversity  of  .Muiin-^.la  .  Duluth; 

.-t.  M  iry's  College 

C.illeton  CoilcL'c.  .      _ .. _ 

St.  John's  l  Iiiversity.  .    ._ 

University  i.f  Miniie.Niii;i    si.  l'.iul,  .Mijmeapolb 

College  of  St.  'rhonia." 

St.  Ol.if  Colleire 

JKimline  I  iiiver'-ity 

(iust;iviis  Aili.ll.hiis  College 

College  of  St.   1  homiu'^ 

St.  Olaf  College 

M  ississi[i|ii 

I  Iiiversity  of  .\lis>is-ip|.i . .   

Do 


Missi.-vippi  State  CnlleL'e 

.\Iis>i.s,vi|iii!  Southern  CiiUcj-'e 

M  !ll.s:ips  CoUei-e 

.\li>sis--ippi  State  Ciilleije  for  Women 

Do.. 

M  illsaps  ("ollei/e 

.Mississippi  St.ite  ("ollei:e  fur  Woimii 

Missi.-vsi|ipi  Southern  Collei'c 

Missi.vsippi  Stite  College 

I  iiivervity  of  .Mississippi 

.Ml>.-i,v-ippi  St:ite  ('iillet;c  for  Women 

Dcll.H  Stale  Ciillece 

-M  issl.ssippl  CoUejre 

Ali-orn  A.  A  .\I.  Collece 

(.iik^on  Stale  College. . . 

The  ("iiiMTsity  of  Mis-^lviniil 

.\lL"iN,-.ippi  ('.)l!e(;e  ..   

M  i^-.iiiri: 

Inivir^ll  \  of  K.iiis:i.s  Ciiy 

.^'.  I.iiiii^  I 'iiiver'-iiy  ...     

•  'ijilr.il  .M  i--;ouri  Sl.ile  ( ■|iil.-L'c     

SI.  Louis  I'lii-, er-if \  .    . 

( 'ciitr;!!  \ll-si)iii  1  Stiite  Ci.lli  i;e     .    .. 

Di  ury  Collci:e   . 

Kockhnr'^t  li.ivirsi'y .. 

I  iii\eisil\  of  .Mi.s.soiiri 

.-■■(■hiKtl  of  .Minc.s  trnlM'rsitv  of  .Missouri   ... 

I'.iik  ("o|lc>;c   ..  ..".      

W  llliani  Je^sell  Cillege 

W  I  stiniiister  College  . 

\  .rthwest  .Missouri  Slate  ("i. liege 

W  clistcr  Coiiite     ...,    

'  iii\ersit\  of  .Mi.ssouri  

Wlih.lUl  VViKi.N  Collei-e..         _.- 

.-'iiilh«e.st  .Mis.-oiiri  State  College 

I  111    I  III \  el '^i I y  (if  KaliSiis  City 

I  lie  Till  kio  College ... 

'^'m  tlie:ist  -MisMiurl  State  Te,iclie;s  Ci'lici;'' 

\\i!!i:ini  Jewell  College  ... 

.^ihiH^l  of  .Mines  il  iii\  eivjiy  i,[  M isMMiri > . . . 

'■'  II trill  Mi.s,^)uri  State  College.. 

'""iillieast  .Mi.s.soiiri  State  College... 

'  Iiiversity  of  Missouri 

-I  tiDol  of  .Mines  (University  of  .Misso'in)... 

^\.  iilworlh  .Military  Aradeniy 

■^  I -liiiinster  Collece .  


.\  mount 
uf  loan 


Housing  accommodations 


»2lX).0(.IO 
1,  11*5,000 
1,600,000 
1,215,000 

2,9(XXUU0 
749,000 
377,000 
51*1,000 

1,  V55,  IXX) 
745.  («I0  I 
4.''ll.  l«X)  j 
5.'>1.UI(I  I 
725.(1(10  I 
87,'i,  (Kid  I 
401,(1(10 
2.V1.  (XKI  I 
DUO.  U(MI   I 

1.  (hKj.  UK.)   I 
4(10.  UUU 


1U2  men 

195  men,  199  women 

168  women,  3  faculty 

403  men 

153  women 

122  men,  1  faculty 

84  women 

238  men,  108  women,  3  faculty. 

Hi)  women,  3  faculty 

101  women 

h<i  women.  1  faculty 

90  men,  96  uumeu 

21U  meu 


ii>  men  

liiO  men. . 

Ho  woin(  n,  3  f.icully. 

l*,i  Uitn,  I  faculty 


9(1(1.  01  Kl  i  31tiiucn. 
9'.i7.  UdO 

3.  2til.(l(KI 
1,  .Vu.  OdU 

HH.5.  UtIO 
3.  .-jOd,  (100 
I.  61*7.  (Kid 

.5.'si,  IXO 
3.  OVI.  LUM.) 


2'.»(j  men. 

tx.  nien. .     . 

222  student  families,  74  faculty. 


9<'i  student  familes-. 

1.194  women 

2V*  stU'leni  families. 

142  women 

SLW  studiiil  fauiilies. 


Other  faculties 


Student  union— dining 
Dining  (529). 
Student  union— dining. 
Dining;  infirmary. 
Dining  (500). 
Infirmary. 

Dining  (27ff). 
Dining  (aoo). 
Dining  (I28i. 
Infirmary. 


Dining  (57 


Ueiillh  center. 
Dining. 


1.  46il.  (Kiu  440  men,  4  faculty 

SJti,(.ii«)  :  J".«j  men 

1.  Hm.  (1(10  ,  UiilvKoiiien '    Diiiiiij;  ,45(i 

l.ldO.OUO  ;  l.Vi  student  faiiuli(« _ 


^V). 

MtK 
34.S. 

l.nui. 

80U. 

1,9V-. 

3. 029. 
34.'.. 
713, 
MKI. 

1.361. 

-.  8<)3. 

I,2(KJ. 
700, 
450, 
2.'0, 

! .  30(1. 

1.635, 


IKK) 
(((.Kl 
(IIKI 
000 
0(10 
(XKi 
UOd 
(Kill 

0(.m 

IXKI 
UMI 
(.KM) 
(KIO 
000 
0(.H) 

wm 

OWi 
(XW 

000 

000 


2(10  men 

'228  women.. 

14K  women,  I  faculty 

8(1  men,  SO  women 

Itis  men,  IfiO  women. 

132  men,  1611  women 

112  women 

l.V.  men,  \S2  women,  KiO  student  families. 

h'*\  men,  ItA  women 

117  woliiell 

12(1  men,  46  faculty 

114  n,en,  96  women... 

410  null,  4  faculty. _ 

504  men,  120  student  ftuiiilies 

300  men 


122  men. 


2(A)  mill,  21U  women. 


(■|(X).  (XIO 
7,>4.  (KNl 
ls4.  UiO 
VA).  000 
S>2.  0(HI 
622,  (AX) 
622.  UtAI 
\iiA.  lAAl 
32(1,  (KAI 
l(i5.  0(A) 
7.'(l,  OOO 
672.  WA) 
r>.')0.  (AAi 
925,  OOO 
575,  (AAI 
3S5,  CAA) 
3,W.  0(A) 
7jiI,  OOO 
365,  0(A) 


254  men,  158  women,  200  stud«'nt  families. 

HO  Stuilent  lainilies 

1,426  men ; 

402  men,  198  women „, 

135  men,  100  women. 

19S  women,  2  faculty 

do - 


21  .'.iculty 

221  siudeul  familie.s,  16  faculty 

52  faculty 

220  men,  80  student  families,  26  faculty. 


128  men,  128  women,  30  student  famlll(«. 


52  faculty.. 
32  faculty.. 
Z'Xi  women. 
114  men  ... 


!.(A1() 
712 
9(10 
s7J, 
0(111, 
195 
I'lNJ. 
I,.'i2(l, 
! ,  .■.K.'i. 

SKI, 
i''iO, 
.VKI, 

].H>v'), 
6(.i.'j, 

3,  770. 

f.HI,. 


9.fi. 

37(1. 

.■.75. 

454. 

.'40. 

1)30. 
1..-15. 
1,650, 

41.'i, 

495, 


()00 
lAKl 
IK  A) 
lAA) 
(AK) 
lAAl 
(AA) 
IKKl 
(KKI 
IKKl 
(K>l 
IKKl 
IKKl 
IKKl 
(KKi 
IKA) 
(A«l 
(KXI 
lAKI 
IKKl 
(KAI 
(KK) 
(KA) 
(AAI 
(KKI 

000 
000 
000 


294  men 

216  nieii,  4  fiwulty 

95  men,  150  women... 
294  women,  7  faculty. 

224  women.   

(iO  women 

214  men 

512  io«»l 

31'J  men 

96  women 

\Zi  women 

108  nusn... 

13^  men,  196  women.. 

116  women 

1.1)44  women... 

192  women 

230  men,  214  women.. 


Diniii;:, 
I'liiliit:     l.'ii 


Diiiilli.'. 


Do. 

Student  center. 

Dining. 

Dhiing  (.170). 

Student  union — duiiug. 


Dining  (120). 
Dining  il40). 


Student  union— (liuing. 
Service  building. 

Student  activity  building. 
Student  union — dining. 


liKi  women.  

124  men,  30  student  famlUes.. 
124  men 


12(1  men,  192  women. 

408  women 

192  Student  families.. 
4^  student  families.. 

122  men. 

I0>s  men 


Dining  (4(A).i. 
Dining. 


Dining  C275). 
Dining  (300  seats). 

Student  union— dining. 
Dining  (200). 

Dining  (3fl0). 
Dining  (1,044). 


Student  union— dining. 

Dining. 

Student  imlon— dining. 
Dining. 
Do. 

Dining  (»<}. 


M'A... 


ml 


I  If' 


.1 
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IiistitutJon 


Missouri — Continueil 

The  Wa.<hingtoii  Iniversity    - 

Cottey  Junior  College — 

WayhiDpton  University - 

Stephens  College -. -- 

Christian  College    -- 

Dniry  CoUeee - --- 

Westniiiister  College  

Nonhwest  Missouri  State  College - 

St.  Louis  Cniversity  (Parks  College) 

Kirtsville  CoUeec  of  Osteopathy  and  Survey 

Central  Missouri  State  College... 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Coilepe  . 

Central  Missouri  State  CoUeee  

Maryville  College  of  the  Sacrfl  He:irt    

Miiutana; 

Montana  State  T'iiiver3it>        

Do.... 

Northern  Montana  Collece  —   .   

Kasteni  Montana  College  of  hMiK-alion 

Western  .Montana  C(llle^'^■  (if  Kducalion 

\[pntana  State  College 

Western  Montana  Collcm'  i>f  K'(ii<:i!i(in 

Montana  Seh<Ki!  of -Mini-i      

.Northern  Montana  Colleci      — 

1)0     - - 

Montana  Stale  Cullcur . — - — 

Carroll  CoUepo   .  .      -. - 

Nebraska: 

Netiriska  Wcsli-yan  liiiver-ily 

The  Creiuliton  Cniversity   -  

■•        Nebniska  Wesley  111  Cniversity. 

McCook  Colle!.'e     .     

Hastings  CoUeiie 

Dana  College    ..        

.Midland  Col letre        - 

'I'iie  Creijhton  Ciiiver-it>  .    — 

Hastings  Co!le'.;e — 

Nevada:  Cniversity  of  N<  ..:d;i      

New  Hampshire 

Dartinuutti  Collt-ie 

Kivier  C'illr'-T_ 

St.  .\n.-.elrirs  Colli xr 

Dartmoutli  Cnlle-'e      .    

.\e*  JiTsey . 

Fairleifiii-l'iikinson  Cii!li-j. 

Westmiii.stiT  Ciioir  CoUc-ji'       

Vpsala  Collr^e  .       .  

Institute  for  .Vdvuiii-rd  Study 

Fairleis-'li-Difkiasoti  Colii'ir'    

Kutgers  Cnivi-rsitx  . . ..  

Kairleigli-Dickiruson  C  .lief 

Drew  t'tiivci^it\  - 

Klder  College       . 

Drew  Iniversity  ..- 

Bloomtield  Collei;>'  A:  Snniniry.  .   

'n-orgian  Court  College.  . 

Drt'w  UniviT.sity  ..   

■Stevens  IiLstituli-  iif  T'-i  hr.iil'luy... . 

N'W  .Mexico: 

Ni'W  .\le\ieo  SchcMil  of  .\l  iiii-^      

New  .\U'\ito  IHtdiiands  rniver^ity.       

.New  Mexico  Colletre  of  .V.  \-  .M.  Arts 

New  .Mexico  \\'sj,rn  Col'ege 

Cniver>ity  of  New  Mexki'. 

rriiversity  of  New  \le\ie(>._ 

.\i-w  .Mexico  N(iri!ii!  Cniversity , 

New  .Mexico  W  fvi.Tii  Colleee.    

Collesre  of  St.  .Ios|.jih  on  the  Kio  (Irande 

New  .Mexico  Norin;il  CniveisiM' .  . 

I'liiver^it'.  of  \;\v    .Mexitii 

N.wVork: 

Ki  n.ssci:u  r  I'olv  tiidnic  Insi  o,i(,. 

Syracu.-c  I  riixcr^iij 

St.  I.awreruv  I'nivcrvitx, 

Clark.son  CoUetrc  of  Tfchncloirx 

Sr.  Bonaventure  C[ii\t.rsiiy.. 

.\l.fre<l  Cniwrsit>  . 

New  York  Cniver~iiv 

liriarclitl  .Junior  Colleije 

>\  racu.se  Cniversits  .      

Vlfre<l  Cniversity 

Cazenovia  Junior  t'ollege 

■^eshixa  CriiversiM    .. 

Do  .         .  "  . 

New  ^ork  Cniji^rsi!  \ .  Hellevue 

M  mhatlan  Cdfcsre 

lona  College  

Kii.ssell  Saec  Colleire       ..   .    ... 

.\delphi  College-  ....   '.... 

W  .iL'iier  Lutheran  College     -   

Clark-jiti  Colleee  of  Techtiology 

Co|»!ate  I  iiivcrsity 

Syr  icti.-c  I   riivcr^ity      ..    

New  \'ork   rnivcrsii\ _ 

Kordh.itn  Cnixersity   ... 

I  Iiivcrsity  of  K(>chester. .    . 

Klniira  Collcec  .   ....    .. 

lliniilton  Colles-'c   .     

1  ln!t«  ick  College    .. 

K(  uka  Cnllcte. _ 

Kcn.vsehier  I'olj  tecluiic  Institute 

Hard  College  .. 

Skldniore  College 

\iLs,<ar  College.    

The  St.  Lawrence  Cniversity 

Houghton  Collece 


.^moi  nt 
of  loi  n 


$a.  41 

i.sa. 

LOW  I. 

r.5!  i. 
2rJi  I. 

17., 
M 

1.14! 


I.  211 

i..^;, 

tidi 


i,.h: 


In 


521 
1,32 
(«34 


1,44J,000 


39( 


June  16 


nil  I  I  riicil 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
(XK) 
MX) 
000 
0(X) 


(«X) 


Housing  :iccoii;'nodatloii. 


Other  facilities 


2y«i  men,  ^.Vt  women 

Ij2  women 

204  men,  31  women. 

215  women 

lofi  women 

100  men 

50  men 


I  >  1 1 ;  i  1 1 1: 
|).imig 


I  )liillis; 


242  men.  3  faeulty  . 
44  student  families. 
;»4  men.  9tj  women 
484  men 


22»i  women 


.^llldclll 

(l^'lilll 

I  )iiiing 

t.o  . 

D 1 1 : 1 1 1 1' 

XV\  . 

1  )inni^ 

\\*\  . 

.-^ni'lciil 

union 

h-i  ','  1    til 

1 11 1 :  1 1 

dining 


•I'id'iv 


IIIKI 
IKIII 


4->>.  I,  (Km 
;iPM«»i 

.^.ftc.  IKKI 
1.  ll«i.  IMKI 

;tif  iHNi 
.111)11 

v4. 000 
.11(111 

.'4l4.  IKItl 
.0411.  UOIl 

TrJi.ix)*) 
:<.=ji,ni<i 

.'111.  0(Hi 

:*»  I.  ()(*i 
;oii.  UHi 

l.^i.tHKi 
7.-J  I.  iHpO 
tii.lKX) 

1 .  ;»>: :.  (kX) 
i,.-<Ki.  niHi 

7."J  I.  (HK) 

m:;.  i)(H) 

1.  7111,  (HKI 

.(2i.  l»P(i 
:sn!,  (Kill 

.  07  1. 1100 

i.'ii,  ixm 
if,  i»»\ 
-'.  4;<).  (Mm 

■iH  \  (HXl 

!ij;.  iK.m 
'xt  I.  (Km 

17  I.  (K,K) 

2111.  IKK) 

.>>ll|.  (KKI 

.(KKI 

1,  JI'A.  («KI 


I  21  »  men 

!  lis  men 

I  114  men.. 

!  KKi  men.         .     . 

i  .'il  men,  P'>  ~Iiidcni  l:iniilic- 

I  ,il1h  wunirii 

I  y<)  nicii  


(>i  men,  |v  >tiideiit  f.iinili 

4oS  men 

l.')l  «  o:!ii  n.  <>  f.icull  \ 

'.Mi  men 

lys  tnen.  


jn  men.  40  women... 
l.''J  n.eii.  J  fi.culty ... 
132  women  ... 

77  men 
■JIO  w  onieii,  I  f  irnll> 


;    IHil  men.  .iJ  .■Nludenl  '  ii'iilic>.  s  f  ,ciill\ 

;  :«»!  men,  2  fi'.cully 

;   172  women . 

j  2H  men . 

I  327  men.. 


I  HO  women 

I  124  men 

I  2>2  men.  2.i2  «omeii 

j  :J2  nil  II,  74  student  f.iinilh  - 


4H<i  Women     

lol  men.  12',  \ko:ni  n 


i  21)4  men.  V*.  w  oiiien 


2^  men,  JS  v>  omen. 

j   III  women     

I    12^  «  ■lllleii         

I  .'<70  men _. 


I  1 1 1 !!  1 1.'    I  .')2>  I . 

HiMiii:  ..LVv.!. 

•Slli    l.'.t    Olloll. 

DiniiiL 

.Slude'll    II' 

Diiiiiis  ciXati 


Diiunt!  i4<Ki 

-IlideOt    lllllol. 

Diiiui>:  .\'Ji 


Diniiik!  I  tvi 

.-I  iideiil  uniiiu 
Dill  lie     4.'Ji  . 

Slndtnt  i.nion 


t>liiili  ;i'  union 

Dinihi.'.  coiiirie 
Dinlm;  (4MII. 
Miidinl  union 


.-IIMi  ill   ilCI' 
1  '  1 , :  1 II .'  ■  21 K I 


dioln; 


4;<,  I.  cod 
.1111,(11)11 

I.  IKXi 
iXlO 
INKI 


'.C  nil  n      - 

PMi  men 

■20(i  stuilent  fauiilic 

102  men 


1,  .".M,  (Hi'i 
2<<f.  (HKI 
.(KK) 
t.;t.  IHMi 
171.  (KK! 
2  1,  IKKi 

v;,.  (Hk,; 
tN|  (Hh; 
(KJ<i 
1.'4.  OlKl 
l.v,  (Km 
'.m.  (KKI 
X-.1I.  (KKI 
:J4(  I,  (MKI 
.02  .(KKI 
4211.  0(«  I 


(MKI 


1.  22  I,  (Km 

1,  VKi,  fXK) 

2,  31(1,  IKKI 
H4.  i,  (xm 
»i.M,  (KKi 
HlKi.  o<m 

i)>^:;o<Ki 
i,2ii^(Km 
1, 04. ,  fxm 

M  ,  IXK) 

X'M'   .(KKI 

2,(XKi.  (MKI 

l,80(i.lKKI 

tni  ,(KMI 

»kH'.  (XK) 

L.v>(  .(xm 

27;  .  (Xm 

26(  ,  (XX) 

1,211,000 


13'.  men 

3'J    Indent  f.imilies... 

32  ^Indent  families. . 

(rj  Honii-ii,  12  faeulfx 

,v;  M  omen . 

I'Hl  ~!iide|ii  lainil.e- 


itiii  men    . 

ii<;.">  nil  n .... 

21)4  men  .       .... 

3<x;  men.  li>  f.ieulty 

.".(Kinien.  , 

ItiO  men 

■22.".  men 

72  women  *     

.'ltd  women,  s  fac'ill;.    .   

Ni  women.       . 

32  women.  

2HS  men,  2  faculty 

2ti;{  men,  '2s  women.  10  fariiltx 
322  men,  74  women  .  . 

ISO  men.     .. 

y7  men.  h  faculty 

IW  women.. 

7«  men,  7h  women 

20t;  men 

304  men 

IKJ  men. 

474  women 


Dining  i.:;i"'  . 


U'l.  Ill  iini'.ii     'llidn;:. 


,0<X) 
,000 
,000 


000 


17(1  men.  1  faculty... 

l.VS  wiimen. 

244  men. 

no  men 

tU)  women 

271  men 

90  women,  1  faculty. 

IW)  women 

156  women 

18fi  women 

12<'i  women 


Dinliu  ■  121! 
Diiiui;     1(2 

1  'inin,; 

Do. 


l.Jinui^  i.iim  . 
Dining 

I  >  1  n  1  I  1  :     -1  «  I  . 

Dining. 

~^lii.lenl  niiio;: 
DmitiL'  (.".7h  . 
Dining. 
Do. 

Dining  .1,02". 
,-iiidenl  union 

StU'lcni  111. ion. 

DiMi.i; 


Diiiini:  .  1011 
Diniia;. 
Do. 


1960 
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Institution 


A»  y.iik     roiitlmiid 

( ■..l.iriibii  Cnivei-ily 

I    I  nksoii  Collc;.'c  I'f  Teelinoiov;, 

-\i.icu-el  nixersity  ...     

>i    Heinardiiie  of  Siena  College 

I  h.    I  ni\er>1ly  of  MiilTalo  . , 

\1  inliatlan  Collei.'e 

C.jletle  of  New    Ito,  Ihll.'  

\iw   'Noik  I   ni\ii-il\  .- 

\:l/alelh  Colleg.'  of  Koel.i  -ter  

M  ,iili.itl;iiiville  Collei'c  of  the  .--acf.l  Heart 

111.'    I    ni\elsil>    of   Hoehe^tec  

I,. .ell.  -Il  I    lllstllllll    of  Teehlli.ioey 

I.    ^   ..in  llle  Colin.,  

I   h.     (  '..11.  lie  of  .^t.    li'-e     

1|.   l.lll    ('olli:.e 

\  .   \\     >i.|k    I    ll!\el-llv 

\.!.||.|e       I      Il1\.|-ll>  , . . 

\i'i..M    M:\ei--'I\  , 

1  ,,i  .•  M  .;el   I   iii\.  '-iiy 

(    ,/.  no\  ;  i   liinio:   I  ■..lle.je 

I     e,.n  C..llee.- 

li  ,iiiill..n  Colli  !.•!     ■. 

i;.]..,  I!  s  .,.,    f,,l|eee 

\.  -,     ^  ..[  k    ~l   iti     I  )e'  niil.ii  \     \llt'll 

l.-l. ,  ('..11.'.. 

(■    \\     I'o-t  Coll.  ■.■.      L.n.-  I-!  :iid  I   !ii\ei-ity) 

I  ,.:  .I'l  iiii  I   nixei  -il  \  

-  ll   ill    L.W  r.  nee   ('..!!.  ■.'■■ 

('olnml.ii  I   iiiMi-iiv         . ... 

»\iiiii-.    '   iii\ii-i!\ . ...... 

lf,,il-l,|..n  CoU.-.'e    

Mh.r  1  Coll. -e  .    

I    M.\.  1  -11  \  of  HiilT  do  .,.., 

\.  w    "i^.ik   I    iir..i-,i\  

I!  .Ill  .Id  Coll.'j.  -.-- 

Hi.N.klMi  Collei.'i    -111  I.  ;.•   ~\>-    Corp     

-\:..||M    I   iM\.'-t\      I    lie..  Cullegi: 

I;'..-  .1  \    Hill  C.ll.  ;:e : 

.■:h  C  ..■.liii.i 
11-. 11  C.-lie-,  

(   ■    .11.1.1..   II    C..1I.   L'.-      - 

Do  

-I,  M,,i\  ■- .Iniiioi  ('..il.-ge . 

I    i-i  ( '.iioiiii.i  <  'olii  .■'  ..   -- 

\..illi     C,ii..lin.i     ~I  .1.      CM.:..      ■•!     .\.i  i.  I.;!:,'.     :,ii.| 
i:ii;.ini  11  lie.  . 

I    ie-,.is|I>  ol  \.iMIi  C  .lo'.in.i 

\S  iiaeite  .iiiiiio.   C.ir.'f.  

\V,..ti  Ml  C  iiolin..  <\,\\,-;.-  ...'. 

n.  llTel    C..!lete  ..     

\pp:.!.i.  hi  ,11  St, [I.     1. 'lelnj.    College — 

Klon  Colleire  

I.iioir  Kh\  lie  Cell,  .ji : 

I.  .lU.>l.lllg   <  "olle'.'l  ...  

\\  onieii's  Colleiie  of  I   iii\  .i-itx  of  Vortfi  Carolina 

I    Mis,  .-ilx  of  Norl  11  ( ■;ir..l:'i.i  " 

I    ;-l  C..rolin.i  Coll.-.e  

M  1  .III  ic  Ctj,  i^li.in  Colli  ^'1       

Cl'llpl-ll   Col|el.e     

l;ilili|s   I  'ollel;.'         .     - 

\L'r  iellltlll  ,d  iV     Teclinie:!!  College  

\oIlh  C.irolln.l  .-I  ill    ColleL'e  of  .\.  iV.   K 

\..i  111  C  irolin.i  Coll.  :;,    at    Dn.'lialii 

II.  ilT.  I  Coll. -11 

I  r  iiir-1i.i;e  Co||..f. 

I    ,  \.'i-ii\  ol  \orili  (,ii..|iiia . 

li.  Hill  It    C.illej, 

CiL.A    .11   <    ..||.  je  

■•Ill    D.lk.il    1 

I   IIII1-.IOW  n   Col..  Lie  

M  1\  \ille  Si  ill      I  e  ,<  Ik  IV  Colii  Ce 

~i,ile  'lieicliers  ColleL'c  i  Dickinson) 

I  iii\,  i-i;  >  of  NoM  II  D.ikoi.i        . 

~I    lie   'I'.  Milielv   Coliei,.,.    .  Millol  1        

I   illll-loU  11   College  

■^..ilh  D.ikol  .  .\}.' 11  iilMir  ll  ('..ll.ge 


.\  nioiiiii 
ol  loan 


1  lousing  accoinniodatiims 


Other  f.iciliiies 


I     lll\.   l>ll\    of    1  )  l\  loll         

\I-lloi  11  Colii'i.e 
V  .\  ier   IlllMI  -Il  x 

'  iliio  \\.  vle\,in  t  ni\ei-.ii\ 
Till. 11. iv  College 

1'.  ildw  in-W  iilliKT  College 

llel.lell.erj;  College      

\-lil,llil  College 

I. .'ill  C.irioll  College. 

"1..  rlin  College 

M  'i-kini.'um  College.       

'   .11    III  ,1  illile  of   Technology... 

I  duo  \\  1  sle\  an  1  'ni\  crsit  v    . 

\^  111.  nhirg'CollcL'e ." 

Mi.iiiii  I  ni\ersit^ 

M   .llella  College'     

I  oiveisiix  ,)f  Akron   

I  i  IMlll  College     .     .  ., 

lohn  Cairoll  liii\ersily 

'  ■'  lilral  Sl:ite  College         

Mie  Ohio  Stale  I  nivcrsily 

"  oil,  ti.  of  Moiini  .>.;(    Joseph    . . 

Muskingum  College      .    

The  Defianc<' College    . 

I   iii\ersity  of  Toledo . 

"Iiio  Northern  I  nlxorsit.v 

\\  ilfeiilHTg  College 


Dining  i.'JlHli. 

Diuing  iSOO). 

Dining  (530;;  infiiiiiarx , 

Dining, 

Student  ceniei     dining. 

Dining  (.'i<K)). 
Dining  !27'.(,i. 


I  Stiidi  nt  union     .liiiin.-. 
■  Inlirmarv . 

'  Dining  iCiik'.i. 
liiliriiiai  >  , 
S",ii.l.ii!  union      iiii  iiL- 


J..3.  (KKl.  (HHI  Mi.',  men 

1.  2.'.3,iKKi  :kki  Mien _ 

3,(KX).IXKI  .'■|07men. _. 

1.4fKi.(KKl  .   2,'i()  men  

2.;«K),(XX)  :   4.VJmen._ 

1.  7.Vl,(XKI  • 

73."i,  IKKM    134  women    

n4ii.(KK)  I  2iiO  men.  Iti  .student  families,  f,  facultv 

74."i,(Km  132  women,  2  faculty 

1   IKKI.fKKI  33)  women  .    .  

1.3Ni,iKKi  :>3^  men.  2  faculty  ..    

l.(K)3.mx;  441  men     

'.KKI. (Km  12iiweniin    

N.T.iKKl  172  women,  10  faculty 

(.2.'., (KKI  lliillien 

.■I,  I  It.,  IKK  I  liN.  men.  200  women.  I  faculty.. 

132.  iKio  111)  women 

,!.".( I.  IKKI 

.'vi'.!.  IKKI  \SZ  w. linen 

.'.l.lll. mm  .".ll    men,    42    women,    :*',   sUideni    l.niiaie.-,    3.".      Dining    I.'.'ii 
faciilly. 

o.'lI,  IKKI  !  1.'  women,  J  faeiiny  . 

,"<,0.1)IKI  12)111111    '. ... 

.'IpII.  IKKI  !2faciill> 

'.lis.iKHi  ls.'i\M)inen   

7.  Mm.  imo  l.'iii  nan,  2,3<.i3  women. 

i.lKill.lllO  

2.  2.i.'..  IKKI  :(!_'  men,  2  f.ieiiliy 

I.iKKi.iHMi  liKl  facility.      ..' 

^so.li<»l  ll.lwon.en    .  

7.'<i,lKKi   ;   si  vin']ent  families 

2''-21.iKm  4s2  men  

,'iiio,o-m  ;   l.M  nil  n.        

i:-(ii.(»Ki  !22  women    

:>:.  KKl.  mm  ,'i(i4  women. '   Dioin--    (i-",''. 

ll.iKKi.imii  .'..',;(  wo  nil -n   . D  ion.-. 

Nill.KKI  Ml  v,,,lllen    .    ._^ 

1,  Ij,'.,  iKNi  ' Siudeni  union 

•<.'ji.iii«i  Do. 

'.ili.uio  ;-,!w.!iiin Dining'Cifii, 

1,7".  iKPO  IJi.  men,  140  w  omen. Dining, 

;;'2.'KK1  72\-.oniiii    

ji.",,i««i  ;«.  nil  11  ...| 

I'.m.iKKi  ."it.  Wo II a- 11.  1  faculty 

l,t2.'..i«Ki  ,'12  lien.    .    .        .    ." Do. 

J   IKNI,  11(111  Mis  He  rl 


Dining     M-. 


Diium:    .'.re. 
I  lining  :  l.'io  . 
Si  u.ieiii  union 
Doiiiii:     TiOi. 
D.iiiie-     MO. 


J,  KKI,  imil  l..",2  lllell.    1.1  ■.Mmieii 

22,'..  IKKI  ■   141  woiiii  n. 

ll".,i!iKi  '.iKi  men,  1  lanilty.   .. 

jVi.iKKi  ,  ')s  men.  li  faculty 

,'.2.'.,(KKi      1>>4  women . 

2'Ki,  (KKI      123  men         

,'.1(1,  (KKI  '   17(i  men 

17',t.  IKKI     .  .      . .    .    .    .. 

'.i.'Kl,  (KK)  3.'i2  women. 


,  IKKI.  (KKI 
2'Kl,  (KKI 
flKI,  iKKI 
tH'i.  (KKI 
'.70.  (KKI 

'iim.  IKKI 


-'■_'2  suideiil  families. .     .      

.'..•ll  men.        .    

144  men  

Iir2  men,  4h  women,  24  student  families 

1  HI  women    .  .  ...    .    

2(Ki  women   . 

.'  -.IKl.lKKi   I  3IKI  student  families.    __. 

ti..i.iKKi  ;  .iKiwomen... ..     -.    ...   . 

,'j,.",,  (KKI  :  '.IS  men,  SK.  Women,  lisludenl  families,  (i  faculty. 

:ti».i.  IKKI  ' 

.'.  iKKi,  (KKI  I  7,".2  men,  v'i  women     

:i."<i.  (KKI      pHi  women  ...     

23'..iKKI  I   IP.  men ' 

I 

iKKi.lKNi   :  21(1  women    .       .    . 

•HKi.iKHi     7.S  women,  (',  Student  f.imilies 

34.'i.lKKi  \  112  men.     -- - 

C'i^l.lKKi   I  2.''>7  men  - 

'KKI.IHKI  I  14S  men.  14K  wdiiieii  ._. 

3S0.(HKI  ;.      .  ..        .    -- 

1.  21  HI,  (HKI  ;  2.Vi  nun,  IS)  women 


Diiiiie-    4o2i. 


1.117.ihi(i  '  42H  men,  10  f.iciilly 

3s(*,IKHl  I   111  men 

e<Ki.iKMi  I  300  men 

t7s.iKHi      117  men 

1  .'7,  UOO  \- 1 22  men 

ii20,0iKi  j  INi  women... 

P),'.(KHl  i  I7(i  men.       ..   

4;"jO.(hhi  ;  14.')  men.   

(.47. (KKI      234  men.  3  faculty 

1,  ICiO,iK,K)  j  p*.".  men,  1W.J  women.. - 

7.^K),(Km      .^>  women. 

s2."i,  IKK)      :i(K)  iiii'ii 

:*»<.  (KKl      1 10  men.. 

i.7"..lKKi  ;   107  men,  112  women 

'.141,  (XMi  ;   IDS  student  families 

,■..',0,  IKKI  '  .".2  women   

,".4'I,IKKI   I      ...        

.(."KI.IKK)      KKI  men 

'.KKI,  IKKI     .    .        .    

47l),lKXI  I  2<Ki  men.  2  faculty 

,".717.  IKK)  i  l,4.s2men 

.'«K),(KK)  j  SH  women,  b  faculty 

,I(IH.(»K)  \  ys  men 

377.IX»0  I - 

'.mo,  (XX)  ! 

',14(1,000  :  162  men.  84  women 

.■.3,'i,  (KKI     S-'i  \\onipn. 


Dining    PKIi. 


siudeiji  imii.'i     .linin.j 


Stii.li  lit  e.  niei     .lining. 


Diiiini:. 

Do, 

Dining  '4nM. 
Dining. 

Do. 

Student  union 
Do, 

D«w 

Dining. 


Student  union-  dining. 
Do. 


■■n 


(d^^ 


in 
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Instttotkm 


Ohio— Continued 

Antiorh  Collepe 

Iniversity  of  Cincinnati 

Baldwin- Wallace  CoUege - 

Lake  Erie  CoUeee 

Ashland  CoUeire — 

Ohio  Tniversity 

Kent  State  I'niversity 

The  MuskinKum  CoUepe - 

Findlay  Collepe 

\Vittenh«TK  CoUesre- 

Marietta  Colleee 

Denison  University 

University  of  Akron -.. 

Ohio  State  University 

Bowling  Green  State  I'niversity 

Mustineum  CoUege  — - 

Miami  University  . 

Mount  Union  College --- 

Heidelberg  Colleee 

The  Defiance  College --- 

Kent  State  University   

Western  Reserve  University 

MarietU  College - 

Findlay  College 

Antloch  Colleee 

The  College  of  Wof>ster --- 

Baldwin-Wallace  C  ollege - 

Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Bai>tb:t  University 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College 

Oklahoma  City  University -- 

Oklahoma  Baptbt  I'niversity 

I'niversity  of  Oklahoma... 

PhiUlps  University 

Southwestern  State  Colleire 

Central  ChrLstian  College ...   

Nortlieastem  Oklahoma  A.  &.  .M.  College. 
Northeastern  Stite  CoUege 


Bethany  N'azarene  College. ■ 

Central  State  Colleee - -• 

Eastern  Oklahoma  \.  <t;  M.  Colleee - — . 

Cameron  State  .Vgriciiltur»l  College 

Oregon: 

Lewis  A  Clark  CoUetre _. 

Reed  CoUege - ■ 

Ree<l  CoUese 

University  of  Portland 

Lewis  4  Clark  College.. 

Llnfleld  CoUege -.- 

Pacific  University --. 

Llnfleld  College 

Eastern  Oregon  UoUege  and  Southern  Orcf;on  CoUege 
of  Education. 

Ree<i  College 

University  of  Portland — 

Llnfleld  CoUege 

Lewis  4  Clark  College  

Mount  Angel  ColKpr   .    .  

Pennsylvania: 

LaSaUe  CoUege   

PhUadelphia  Textile  Institute 

ViUanova  College     

Duquesne  Universily _ 

A Ueghen y    CoUege 

Juniata  CoUece    

KUzabethtoun  College  

Moore  Institute  of  .applied  Science  and  Industry.  

St.  FrancLs  UoUegt' 

Beaver  College 

Dickinson  ColleKi'  

Temple  l'niver>ity 

Lincoln  University 

Thiel  College 

Franklin  &  Marshall  CoUege 

LaSalle  Colleee     

Lebanon  VaUey  College 

Westminster  College 

WUson  College 

Lycoming  College 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Juniata  CoUege  


St.  Francis  Cofiege 

The  Waynesburg  College 

Gettysburg  CoUege. 

Oarmon  CoUege 

Seton  HiU  College    

Pennsylvania  .VlilitaT  CoUefe 

Carnegie  Institute  of  'rechnology. 

L  iS  ille  College 

I>ebrtnon  Valley  College 

University  of  Scranton , 

E;i.<tem  Baptist  College.. 

Gettyshur?  Cullego    

I.yconiine  Cc^llece 

Franklin  &  .\Iar.-liall  Uullet'e 


St.  Joseph's  Colleee 

Utottyshurg  College        

Philadelphia  Textile  Institute 

St  Joseph's  College , 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolofy. 

.Mercyhurst  College... 

Thiel  CoUeite 

National  .Agricultural  College 


Anount 
of  loan 


1100.000 
525,000 
500,000 
540,000 
.>»5,000 
ISO,  000 
}50,000 
«5,0<K) 
JSO,000 
viO.OOO 
iOO,000 
(70,000 

so.noo 

2,  )30.000 
«0,000 
122,000 

4.  125.000 
125,000 
iSO.OOO 
WO,  000 

2,  100.000 

2,  100.000 
OO.OOO 
100.000 
.50.000 
.53.000 
100.000 
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i98.000 
2.  aO.OOO 
128.000 
'00,000 
■00. 0(KI 
I7H.  000 
125.000 
100.000 
65.000 
US,  000 

100.000 

iso.ooo 

60,000 
75,000 

IfiS.OOO 
r23,000 
334,000 
140.000 

5yo,ooo 

4)2,000 
i30,000 
7,'),  000 
100,000 

(00,000 
132.  UOO 
(25,000 
>-25.  000 
><i0.000 


km. 

W7. 
I(i5, 
>45. 
(3fi. 
(«*, 
*2. 
*.>4, 
150. 

;io, 

!21. 
(45. 

105. 
ilfi. 
100. 
130. 
103. 
■70, 

^04. 
m, 

i75. 


000 
(WO 
(W) 
000 
000 
000 
(JOO 
(100 
0(10 
000 
(MM) 
(XM) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

ooo 

000 
000 
000 
000 


1 1.50.  000 
..55.  OfK) 
135.000 
Ii27.000 
100.000 
'  82.  ooo 
I  00,  900 
100.000 

:  no.  000 

100.000 

;  19. 000 
;  00. 000 

■00.000 
35.000 

lOO.flOO 
(  19, 000 
'■50.000 
130,000 
00,000 
J  40, 000 
:  75, 000 
<  AG,  000 


Ilousing  accommodation.s 


92  men 

400  men 

122  women. 


142  women 

48  student  famiUes. . 
375  men.  375  women. 


100  women 

181  women 

70  women... 

305  women 

98  men 

473  men,  200  student  faraiUes. 

704  men 

150  men,  I2»women 

249  men,  913  women. 

120  men,  1  faculty 

125  women 

96  women 

7.50  men 

460  women 

216  men 


16  student  famiUes. 
114  women  

21')  men.  2  faculty.. 


198  women . 

240  St  udent  famUies 

248  men.  ItiO  wonjen 

210  men 

200  women 

02  men.  64  women 

32  student  families 

SO  men,  80  women 

1(>4  men... 

120   men,   120   women,  L'J  student   fiuulies,   22 
factUty. 

120  women 

16  student  families,  8  faculty 

41  men,  126  women,  18  student  families,  b  faculty 


128  men 

72  women 

101  men. 

104  women 

72  women 

77  men 

150  women,  2  faculty. 

8  student  families 

140  men,  174  women.. 


100  men 

218  men 

76  men,  88  women. 

90  men 

120  women 


136  men,  8  faculty 

150  men 

416  men,  4  faculty 

235  women,  1  faculty. 

133  men 

131  men 

130  women,  2  faculty. 

116  women  

1,52  men,  4  faciUty 

62  w  omen  

l,''.<i  men.  6  faculty 

289  women,  7  faculty. 

124  men,  2  fsiculty 

74  men 

216  men,  4  facultv 

126  men,  12  faculty... 

92  women 

173  women,  3  faculty. 
210  women,  4  faculty. 

144  men 

166  men 

120  women 


200  women,  4  faculty. 

128  men... 

256  men,  105  wonun.. 

23'<  men,  6  faculty 

104  women.  5  faculty. 

120  men. 

52  student  famiUes. . . 


200  men,  8  faculty. .. 
60  women 

144  men,  260  women. 

190  men. 


2S  faculty. 
1  faculty.. 


90  men 

147  women 

76  men.  124  women. 
124  men,  4  facolty.. 


Other  faciUties 


Diniii;;. 

Student  union- dining. 


Dining. 

Student  (enter     Jinnii;. 


Dining  fTOti,'. 


Dining  (7fV4). 
Dining  (150) 
Dining  C'J.l'K)) 

Dining  (2t'<V 

Dining  (800,.. 
Dining. 

Student  uniim     diiiin: 


Dii.il. ^v 


Student  tinii.n. 
Dining. 


Student  uiii'iii     tlihiiii;. 

Do. 
Dining  ('2751. 


Student  union     dinin.; 
Student  uiiinu, 


Dining  (500... 
Dining  (126.. 
Dining  (506;. 


Dining  (900 
Ootmnona. 


~ludenl  union 


:nirig 


I'ming. 


Dining  (3(J(i  . 

Do. 
Recrealiuu  tiu.Micri    diiuiig. 

Diiiine. 
Do. 


Diii.ni;  CK-HI 


Dining  (140,. 
Dining  (200), 
dispensary. 
4-hed  infirmary 

Dinin,'  (700, 


Student  union  -diiiing. 
Diiiiiig  'i.'i.n);. 


Student  union  -dining. 
Dining  I.2UU),  Uiflrmary. 

Dining. 

Student  (*nter. 
Student  union — dining. 
Student  center-  dining. 

4-1^(1  Inflrmarv 
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Institution 


p,  'Ti'-vlvaiiin-  Continued 

Mnr.iNi.iii  Collct'e 

i)  e\el  In^lilule  (if   Te.  luKilio 

1   Inlh.mi  ('ollP'/e „. 

leiin-x  lv:\iiia  Sl;ile  I   niversily       

I  eiiii-v  i\  ;ini.i  \lilii  ir\  Cdlleee     

1  '  .■  ni'vie  lri>l  iiiile  uf  TchndlDu'.v   

\\  1^!  iiiinsler  Ci'Uevi'  

I   ia.i-ii\   (if  l'enn~>l\  inii . 

I   ,i/;it'elli'(i«  n  Ciille'-'c 

!  .-niple  Univet-ilN 

\i  iihlenlieri'  ( 'iilli  te        

I  iM\ersily  (if  renns\  Iv^mi  1   

I   :ii\  eisil  \  (if  .<i'r  iiitun  , 

\   leulii  iiy  Uiillev'e  

r.  Miis\  Iv.iin.i  .\l  ilil.ii  >   (■•'lli-KO       .— . 

I  i-iiipie  (  iilMf-ilv  .      .- .„ ; 

-iis'iiieluinna  I   riAri  -ilj- 

\|iir,i»l.in  ("iillije  

In,  ,1(1  lilcc: 

(iiilMilie  I  ni\et^il\  •  (  I'uerl'i  Kico. 

I'l  1\  tiilinie  Institute  iif  I'ueitd  Hico  

I  ni'\e[sii\  (.f  Puiit'i  Kic.i..  

I  ■iiltiiilic  I  tn\irMl\  (.f  I'liertd  l<j(><> 

I  niMisilvcif  rueilii  Hioi  . 

)vh,..|,.  MmikI: 

I   MiMT^it  V  (.f  Itliiid'    Idand 

iKi     .'        .  

!)(• 

Ill:>>de  Island  Seln-.l  of  Di-.ii!n     

)   ;ii\(T.s|ly  (if  Khixle  Island    

lir\ant  I  ni\ersity  .. „ 

HrMun  University   

Kil.Kl.'  Islllld   ("dlieve  df  K  lue.illoll        

I  niMT--ily  of  Khdde  l^j.irid i 

s",,.ir  h  ( ':irdlinii  I 

Medi.ill   Cdllet-e  df  SdMltl    ('   iTdlilia.. I 

\'len  lniver-ll\                   . I 

W.ifford  Cdllete            .    I 

I  111'  Cdliinilila  UdUi;:.'    I 

\  ewlien  y  ("dllei.'''        , j 

I  urn  III  n  Univer-ity .„„'.„.. | 

(  'iinvrise  (  'dllelie       . .. .... . . j 

p!.-v|i\  terian  ( 'dlli'go .T..... . I 

l!r-Ki?ie  Cdlletre        „ { 

l,..llder  fdllot'e       . ( 

<   linVITSl'  Cdljet'e      . .. 

K.tiedl.  t  CdUei.-e         

I-  linn  111  I  ni\er-it  v 

Siiinii  Dakdl;,: 

.\iigusl. ma  CoUece  

I  >;ikdl.i  Wesley.iii  I  niversil  y    .      ...    j 

Sdiitbern  Stati   ■]  I  iieliers  Cdilepe  ' 

>dUtli  D.ikota  SeliiMil  of  Mines  and  leeii   I 

Black  Hills  Te.u'lK  I- College 1 

Sduth  Dakota  SI:, t.  Cdlltge  of  A.  A  M  A    

University  o(  .Suit li  Dakota    .  I 

Vorthem  State  TeaflMTs  ("ollege  I 

•vmth  Dakota  State  College  of  A.  4  M.A. j 

(iin.  Ii<  ale  s-t;itr    liaeliiis  ('iiilegc 

^u'K'Ust:ina  Coll<i;e   .  - 

Ndrtliern  Slate  Teaelier-  Culli  ti'   

-lite  I  niMrsitv  df  x'lilli  Dakota 

-idin  l':ills  Cdliet- 

Noitliern  St.iti   Te.e  hi  r^  I'ollege.. 

Hurdil  ("olleiie  

SdUttiern  State   I  •• ,.  In  !,-  (   (ille;;.. 

'I-  Mil  s^ie: 

Moniiihjs  St  ite  Cdlleee      

riie  Vandeil.ilt  Univer'^ily 

I'l  iine,-se*'  A.  4  1.  Slute  University..     

'  iiiMTSity  of 'leiiiies^ee      Ma-^tin  (■:inip     ! 

rile  'I'entie.ssee  Wesleyan  CdUcee j 

' 'aiSdii-NevMiiari  Cdlleije } 

I  ,'~t  Tcnne-see  ,~I,ile  Cdlli-.M' j 

reiiTii-sse,.  I'd|\  teeliliie  [nst)tlltO ; 

( 'liri^tiaii  Hiiilhirs  ("dlleLC 

I  lie  I'l-k  Uni\«i-il\ 

I  ledFLi'  I'eatidilv  ( 'dll.LT  fur  Ti'  lelier- 

M.ir.willr  Cdllefe  -'. 

Kiidwille  ('dl|e^;e  , 

Middle  'I'l  nnessee  Siiie  Cnllppe     ] 

I  eiiiiev^ee  I'lih  leelinie  I  ii^t  itilte   ( 

l.niiliilth  Cdll.ve  

-ien.i  fill  live  _ . , 

' '  i(>iili-\eu  III  111  (   diie'je  ... 

'   ni\ci<iiv  df 'reiine^sei-  . I 

Melliel  Cdlle'.'e  ] 

M  I'iile  Tehi:, •-...,•  --I  lie  (  iiileu'i'   -- 

)■  :i-t  'lennessei'  .-^lali    ('oHeuO-        - I 

I  lie  I  ni\ersil\  d(  ■reiiiiessiM'.   .     1 

"  "Uilm,..-!,.,  I,  .,1  Meniphis .- ! 

renin  ^ee  l'dl\  leelinic  Iii,-.|itute ! 

■l,\a-  I 

-t     Maiy'^  University j 

lt:i.vldr  lni\ersily  .." | 

lldu.nd  I'.iyiu'  CulliL'e... 

Iia>ldr  Uiiiviisily      .     --- 

I'linii  y  I  niversily 

I I  Miliii  Siniiiidiis  I  niveisity  --- 

l.iinar  State  CoUe;.'e  of  ICchnology 

1)0         .      

Hu^ldn-Tillotson  CdUepe    -. 

I  niversily  of  Texas.    . 

M'ikne  ('liiislian  CoUege     

MiMinry  College 


-^moimt 
of  loan 


$6;i.5. 

IKMI, 

•  ".-'. 

:n<t. 
7(1(1. 
TIKI. 

:t.  ISO. 

•  ■i',. 

J.  7**7. 
^.■|<l. 
JKI. 
7l»l. 

'.'Ml. 

:r.'i. 

J.  'HI"!. 

:i<i(i. 


0(10 

(MMI 

(MM) 

(MMI 

(NUI 

INK) 

(MM) 

IMMI 

IMMI 

IMMl 

IMMI 

IMMI 

IMMI 

(MMI    ! 

(MMI    ' 

IMMI    I 

IMMI    ' 

(MMI    I 


;j'.(l,(MMI  I 

'.«.'.  (MMJ  i 
.'   lltO.fMIO 

.■mmi.ikmi 

4(MI.000  i 

1.  123.000  1 

i.7ii.  0(Ml  I 

I,  liMI.OOd  i 


1.  (MM).  (100 
NiS.OdO 

i.  :!IMI.  IMMI 

i.III.  IMMI 

1,  17"..  IMMI 

I  imi.  INMI 
l.'l.  (MMI 
.',S7.  (MMI 
■>;(y.  IMMI 
:i7.'i,  mMi 

■J.  lAll.  IMMI 
t>l2.  (MMI 

.rrj.  (MMI 

Kill.  IMMI 
17.'..  IMMI 
74(1.  (MMI 

:'■.',:•.  (MM) 

■j,  V*K  (MMI 

1,7.'..  (MMI 
.',')<  I.  (MMI 
.tXi.  (MMI 
41(1.  IMMI 
249.  000 
34X.000 

l.i|.50,{X)0 
2.Vi.  (MK) 

J.  li.'il),(MMI 
!7."i.  (MMI 
.'MMI.  (MMI 
J.-i<I.IMI() 
74,'.  (MM) 
l.Vl.  (MMI 
■.NU,  (MMI 
.«Ml.(MMI 
"MMI,  (MMI 

;(2.'..  (TOO 

■J.  (KM).  (MM) 

4.5(1.000 

i:."i.ooo 

.-.C).  (Mil 
■J1-.9.  000 

i."i<i.  (Km 

."C'l.  000 

.VJ."i.  (MHI 

l.(MNI.(MKI 

1.2IMI.  0(H) 

45(1.  IMMI 

i;.".'j.  (KHi 

.','i(  1.  I M  H I 
I'lll.  IKMI 
.".'.'I.  IMMI 
.'2(1.  (MMI 
JIMI.  (HMI 

1.  SMI.IMKI 
UK.'..  I H  M I 
-■2"..  (KKI 
47tl.(l(l(l 

J.IMHI.  (MMI 
•  i(MI.  IMMI 
.■!.'.«).  tKK) 


;f<JS,  (MM) 

1.2.''i(l.(KHI 

>«',»9.()(MI 

m.l.  OOO 

)i,'iS,(K)0 

1.312,000 

4(K),0(MI 

7,50.  OOO 

425,  (MM) 

4,()71.(KX) 

1,716.  (KM) 

046.0<.MJ 


Housing  accommmlatlons 


i:vi  men 

61.  women.  2  faculty 

y7s  men.  2,094  women, 

96  men   

171  men   

12».  men.  I.5M  women  .. 
6.'.^  wdineti,  ^  f.ioultv.. 

2:t2inen "... 

4.'i(i  men.  10  faculty 

Kl  w  oiiieii 

I  'J<«i  women 

I _ 

I   1  "id  »  dineii 

txi  nien   .   -   .    . 

464  w  onieii  ...    . . . 

I.5<i  men.  l."«i  «  ninen     . 


216  student  famUies. 


7ii  facull.v        

IH'.i  men.  144  uoineii.  12  faculty.. 

3NI  men,  348  uiimen 

2iMl  men  .   .     .. 

|:12  iiicii.  132  womi  n,  .'>."  faculty.. 


'2H1  \\  ( iniei  1 .  4  f.acult  v 

2iMi  men 

:<2  s!udeiit  faiiiili.'s.  32  faculty 

2.57  wOTiien    

2(.2\»(iinen     .   

17k  mi  II  

1(.2  woiiien. 
!  44  wnnieii. 
:«(i>  men     . . . 


f:i<ulty.. 


2.'..5  men  

1  50  WliIlK  II  . 

1211  IIK  n 

!».  vMiinen 

k2  men   .    .      . 

3".M|  iiieii,  24  student  families 
IJi)  women. 


liiK  men,  .50  Wdnien. 


14(1  men  - 
415  woini  n. 


•2211  men. 

1(12  women.  .         . . 

102  men..   

204  men..   

.50  men,  50  women. 


3sc>  nten.  40  student  families. 

1.50  men.  1  faculty.  .   

412  men,  276  women,  48  student  famUles. 
70  men   


lK-2  wiiiiien,  40  student  families,  i  faculty. 

S4  men 

124  men 

KM)  mi  n 

74  men,  74  women,  20  student  families 


1.'.4  men,  164  women 

6iM)  mtni 

220  men,  192  women 

'Sift  women 

KMl  men... 

196  men.. 

KK  wtiiuen 

4(Ki  women 

2(Mi  men,  3  faculty 

14k  men,  3  faculty 

14  student  fairilies 

■24k  men,  '226  women 

■.HI  men,  UK  women,  2  faculty. 

2(iK  men.   

l,"i()  men ...    

;(4  men,  66  ■women 

:^\  women -- 

'.n\  women 

ii22  women. 

'.Ml  women.- 

23(1  w  (linen 

160  men,  8k  women 

l.OlKiiieii 

!(i.5  men,  6(i  women 

l.'.y  men,  159  women... 


I 


1K8 

:{66 

2,'4 

:<4(i 

l.V) 
418 

2m 

204 
103 
776 
312 
144 


men,  3  faculty 

women .       

women.         

men.       .    -   -   .   . 
men,  46  women... 
men,  140  women.. 

men 

women 

men,  149  women- 
women.. 

men,  210  women., 
men . 


Other  faclUtles 


1  .•"lii'leiii  iiiiii.n     liiiiiiej 


Dillilej  (3.KIMI, 


Dining  i;i4fli. 
Infirmary. 
Dining  itjtii. 

Ro<reation  !:u-\\ 
Student  iiiiioii 
Dining  i4(Mii. 


illes. 
,|ili: 


Sttidi-nt  iiniiiii     diniiij 

Dhiing. 

Student  uniiin    I'.ininc 
Do. 


DiniiiL-  :347V 


2ll-'.cd  inf.i  111. II  >  . 

DiniiiL    tiMi). 

Dining. 

DiniiiK  (44.5.. 
Dining  (tiO()^ 
.Studint  union-  •lining 
Dining  (1,000). 

Student  c<^n(er. 
Dining  (550). 
Student  center— dining. 
Student  union— dining. 


I>o. 


Do. 
l>o. 


Student  center— dining. 
Student  union— dinlnj. 


Dill  inn  i4(X)). 


Dining  i2i)0). 


Dining. 
Do. 
]>o. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


II 


i; 
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Institution 


T[\:is  -  rontinupfl 

Sam  Houston  stiile  Tfuclirrs  College 

Baylor  Iniversity- 

Soutliem  Methodist  I'nlversity 

Lamar  State  College  of  Technolojry. 

North  Texiis  State  College - 

Hiiylor  I'liiversity      

West  Texas  State  Coileue ..   

Te\<is  Wesleyun  Coileiie     

Tex;Vi  Christian  Iniversity   .-     _. 

Austin  College 

'lexiij"  Te.  linoloKnal  CoUet'e      

Tet;is  Western  C\>lle'.'c-L'uiver?ily  o(  rex.i>    

Texirkana  Collew   

Lamar  State  Colleee  of  Ti'ihtiolopy . -- 

I'luversity  of  Coipii.s  ('ill isii  ..     ._ - 

St.  Edwanl's  I  iiivi-rsily  - 

Texas  Te.'hniilov;ii-.l  ("  "I'.e'.e 

Texas  Woman?  I  nivtrrtt)    ■  Tex;ks  Stale  C  •llet.'t   fur 
Women). 

?ftm  Houston  State  TeacJi- r>  (".illeje       

Cniversity  of  St.  Thomas         

Wharton  Counts  Ju!iitir  College       

Tyler  Junior  CoiiiKo     -.     .   

Tarleton  State  Collept         ..   .     _  .  fc-     — 

Our  I^dy  of  the  lake  Coileiir  .  .     

Southwest  Texas  Slah-  Teachers  Colleve         

Agricultural  unri  Ntettianical  CoUece  of  Texas 

Incarnate  Word  ColleEp        .   --- 

San  Ani-'elii  Ciiilrti 


I.am!ir  State  Coilrte  of  Teelinnlo^v 
Texas  CoUestP  of  Arts  and  Industries 

Texas  Christian  Inlversity. 

Tlic  I'niversiiy  of  Te\  IS     Main  .     .. 
St.  Mary's  l'iLi\iTsity  of  San  Antonio 

Texiis  Col!e-^'e_      ..  

Texas  ColUee  of  Arts  una  Industries. . 

Pan  Ameriian  CoUet:e_ .      _ 

Southern  MeihfKtist  I'ahersity  ._   .-. 

Howard  C  pui,  y  lunior  Colleee..   

Saerp<l  Heart  Doiniiiiean  Colleye.  

Trinity  Cniv-r-'ify     .         

Sam  lioiislon  State  Te  w  hers  Collfpe 
Cniversity  (.f  Dallas 

Ba;.  lor  r!:!\  er~i;  J    .__ 

Lamar  State  College  of  Teehnolopy. .  . 

K:ist 'IV'ias  Stale  Cdileire     .     _ 

Stephen  K.  Austin  .-'late  College 

South  I'lain>  Collect' 

Blinn  College   

Del  Mar  College 

West  Texiis  State  Colle(i(  . .         

St.  Kdward's  Cniversity   .  _ 

Sum  Houston  State  Teacliers  Collefre 

Sul  Ross  State  Cnlle^e 

Abilene  Christian  Colleee 

Texas  TeehiioloEical  College 

North  Texas  Si. i!e  CoHei-'r 

h- 

Cniversity  of  ttih  .       

Southern  Ccllet'e  of  I  I  ih. 

Carbon  College 

Snow  College. .. .  

Ctah  State  .Xgricnltwral  Collepe 

Dixie  College 

Cniversity  of  It'ih 

\\  est  minster  Colii'Se   .   

Colleee  of  Southern  C  t.ih 

U(  Ur  Colleee.       . 

I  niversity  of  Ct  ill         

Colleee  of  S(iut!ierli    I 

rfjuont: 

Noru  leh  \' :\'n  c'^il  '■' 
Do  ... 

\  erniont  Junior  I  '■ 

Mi.ldlohurv  Colle-'- 

I  riiiity  Coile'.-e     ... 

Norwich  Ciuversitv 

.Mid  llehurv  Colle"'e 

St.  MithaelV^Colle-e 

.Middlehuiv  Co!le   e 

St.  Michael"s  Colle.;e 

Cniversity  of  \  erin.ir. 

Nor.*  itii  L  ni\  er.^il.. 
.rLMiiia: 

HiUnpton  Ir;stif..t>-  .. 
Do.. 

\'«'<li'al  Colleiie  01"  \ 

Kniory  a:i<l  Henr\  C 
Do 

CluKh  Valley  Colle 

Hoanoke  Colle'-'e    .. 

i'ri'lL-ewater  Co.'e'.'e.. 

iiiver>iiv. 


I  I 


.h. 


.Ile-e 


irL;iiiia 
jUei'e 


t;o  (I  ui'.  I  rsiiy  (if  Nir-'inli; 


i!r 


~ouild 


\  ir.'inia  '   nion  1 
M  ir>   Pal  lMi:i  C 
Kc  rr''n  J:  n'or  C 
I'hingliiu: 
riiiiersit.\  of  Ws 
Colleee  of  I'uiet  ; 
Seattle  Crii\  ersity 
Whitworth  ColU'iie 

( 'onzapi  Cniversity 

Seattle  Pacific  Colfet'e      . 
Pacific  Lutheran  Collcee. 

Seattle  Cni\  ersity     . 

Pacific  Ltittierari  Co;!eee. 
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Housing  accoaimodatlons 


7i52  men,  141  women.  So 
48  student  faraiiies. . . 

302  men,  245  women 

35  student  families 

3<X)  men 

5y7i  women. .. 

2>>4  men,  172  'vomen 
t«*  men,  09  w  omen    .     . 
31(i  nun.  r<('2  >vom«n      . 
I.VH  men,  142  women 
71N  r.'.eii.  ;i7'i  \.  omen 


-tudent  f.inii'les. 


■JM  men 

lixi  men  ... 

Uxi  men 

7!s  uieli. 
2KI  u.>:iii-ii 


.Ms  inrll,   -■'■  (  vs    III 


(if)  men   .  

ix  men,  4s  w/meii.- 

2411  men       .      

r2(i  v.dmeli.  4  facull.i  

Itih  mill.  iy\  women,  4'>  .-Tudi  nt  famlltes..- 

2.'.2  .>tudi  lit  families  .   

H4  women.  4  faculty    .  .     

l.'i    liiiri,    lull    women.    12    -liM.  nt    fi'iii!i.-~.    C 
facult\ . 

I'JO  men.  7(1  -.indent  !atiiili'-s  

4<)  student  familio  

240  Oi.ii.  'i'O  women 

12H  III',  n.  yj  I'acalr.v 

2!«i  iiii'i 


'M<i  nil  n.  !.V.  women.  '.7  ~lii'leii!  i.. 
104  nil  11,  .'.2 '.M.nu  n  . 

iiH  women,  U  facnllj  .    

I.Vv  WOIMen  .  _ , 

lilK  men,  2'xi  '.v.pf:,:,.  '^i  -tinl.-Mt  f  1 

ti,'i  lueiu  tvi  WoUlea  . 

.'..'■vs  nil  11   


;:Ue3. 


'les. 


4i»)  n)en,  .'? '•■fTidenf  famfllfs 

los  mi  I),  UXI  wome.a.  

104  men.  72  \i  onvn..   .  

.VI  men  

(XI  men.  I'C  »omen 

I7timen,  174  women.  

liO  men,  ;t  faculty..      

24(1  men,  2S»>  v  omen. 

ins  I 

352  women 


OnO  women 


'4n:t  Tiii-n  .    .. 

2'XI  in  n 

64  men . 

72  w  onieii      .      

.■"04  nun,  21''.  Momen 
Ofiinell...  ...      .. 

■.IW  student  fai  iiiies. 
rjii  wiira-i; .  


l.'Ji  nieii.  'J.X  woi.iien.. 
Mil  uiiU'el: 


;:;•  <■,;■.  ___ , 

174  -iiei:    , 

121.  .loii.ei'.  3f;iCu'ty 
I '2  nil, '11,  I  facnit}    . . 

I'lii  women .. 

140  men 

K4'.i  men. .    

21.">  ;;iin.  j  (.icniu 


411.'  men 

llii  .:i,  n 


1:Ki  \>  onion 


142  \\  omen 

37K  men 

l.'IO  women 


lofacultv' 

44  men.  74  w  omen. 

140  mt  n.  o  f.K'iiily. 
(i7  women 

\:u  »  (i!ni  n  ..   

l-.t.  .Tirll. 


♦"•07  mtn  .  

145  women 

310  wdinen _ 

124  women 

152  men 

124  men... 

1 L5  men,  131  women. 
206  men,  M  faculty- 
ISO  women 


Other  facllitl«< 
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Institution 


Washln>!ton     Continued 

The  Cniversity  of  Washinelon     .    .    . 

College  of  Pufiet  Sound 

Si.  .M.irtin's  ColU'iic     ...   

.•^(.attle  Pacific  Collee''      --- - 

Slate  College  f)f  Wa.shiiij!tJjn      

W  hit  worth  Collepe  .        

iion?uKa  Cnhersiiy    ..  .    

Whilwortli  (V)lU'ite ... 

Western  WashUiKton  College  of  Eiliiciilun 

(Villeee  of  Putret  Hound.      

Seattle  Pacific  CoUefte . 

,■^l .  Martin's  CoUeKe       .    .    .. 

Cetitnil  Washlnplon  Collepe  of  Kiliji-.ition 

Tlic  I'niv  ersity  of  Wikshln^on 

\\  .ivhimrton  State  tniversii)      .  

\\  inlern  W  asliini.'lon  Colli-ei  of  Kilm-atlon 

W  i-l  Viriiini.i: 

DavLi.   iii'l  KlkiiL*  CV>lle(rp 

Morris  ll.irvey  College 

Bethany  Col lefte 

Potomac  State  CoUt-pe 

Conmnl  Colletre     .    .         .  

\\  ct  \  ireinia  Wesleyan  Colieire 

AldiTWJn-Broaddus  College 

Whet'linR  (^>lle»!0  

Fairmont  State  Colli-pe  ..   

West  UlxTty  State  Collftpe     

West  VirKiiua  Weslejan  Collenie 

We>t  Lilx-rty  State  Collefie 

Wert  Virtrlnia  Cniversity 

Davis  anil  Klkiii.i  Ci>lle»!e 

Kairnionl  Stale  Colleee 

Morris  Harvey  CoUrp'     ..   

Wh.*linc  Coliepe      ..         ,. 

1)4  thaliy  College ;. 

Slieiilienl  Colleee      

( 'oncoril  Collei:e         

West  Vii^niia  Wesley;in  C<illi-)te    J 

.Md«rson-HruaiMus  Collepr  

Vt  i.>iconsln. 

Maf<juelte  Cniven-ity      

St.  NorUrl  Colk-n'- 

CiwToll  Collejrr  . 

\  itertxi  CoUcee .     

\l;u-ilUetle  Cniversity    

I  nlversity  of  Wisroiisin   

I  niviT--il.\  of  W  isnin.-in  '....^ 

Wisroii.sjn  .Statt:  Collepi  s  (>ji      

Beloit  Colleee , 

Ripon  College  . . 

Cniversity  of  Wis<.onsin     

Wl.sumsin  State  CollejleS  yU' 

Iiiiversitv  of  Wis<oiism 

l>o..  

C.irroU  Colleee  

W  L'X'Onsin  Slate  CoHr-ges  (i) 

\llltnn  College.  _ 

I. ,i»  rem*  College      .    . 

Total  (I.aT.' 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  second  list 
of  colleges  which  have  loan  applications 
now  pending. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a.s 
follows : 

Pending    applicatioris,    college    housing   pro- 
gram, a^  nf  Apr.  30,  1960 
Alabama;  Federal  funds 

Athens   College $175,000 

The  Alabama  Polsrtechntc  In- 
stitute   1,  725.  000 

Troy  State  College 180.000 

Walker    Junior    CoUege 196.000 

Sacred  Heart   College .  400.000 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  State   College 1.500.000 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College.  66t>.  527 

■Arkansas   State  College 1.200,000 

Agricultural.     Mechanical     A; 

Normal    College -2.991,000 

California: 
California  Western  University.  1.123,000 
University  of  California   (Da- 
vis Campus) 2,000,000 

University  of  California    (Los 

Angeles   Campus) 2,500.000 

Loyola  University  of  Loe  An- 
geles   900.000 

University  of  California 1.600.000 


Amount 
of  knn 


»2. 


410,  rxxi 
noo,  txx) 

4.'X),  (XK) 
Ii7(l,  (XX) 

.  hm:<.(xxi 

2fi:<.  (XK) 

74,'i,  IXXI 

7>K4.I«N) 

47.\fXX) 

Ii72.(««) 

.HtHtU) 

.VXI.  IXX) 

.44)1.  (XX) 

!.  0,'Xl.  IXX) 

1.  .S.^).  (XXI 

.S»50.0IX) 

300.  (XO 
300.  (KtU 
31^.  (XXJ 
364,  ax) 
12>i,  (XX) 
."fc«i,000 
443.  (KXl 
740.  dX) 
f.75.  (XX) 
^a).  (X)() 
to;).  (XX) 
1K4.(XX) 
,  137.  (XX) 
:tM).  IKXI 
3U).  (XX) 

:i,Tii.(x)() 

721).  (KK) 
27,'..(KMI 
M5.0O0 
,  )'r4>>.(XKi 
MXl.iXXi 
X'Xi.txXJ 

.(XK).0Ofl 

,M)4.(XKi 

.VJ-'ilX)!) 

3'Jt■^fllX) 

.Myu.lHiO 

.  'n'^I.IKXI 

^14. (XX) 

.■JIM,  ixxi 

70(1. ixxi 

NKi.  mxi 

.  UOO. IXX' 

.  4(lfi  ixxi 

VVl.  IXXI 

.415),  (XXI 
lilX').  UXI 

7(xi.  mxi 
iy2.  'XX) 

800,  (XX) 


I.Olli,  S30.  IXXI 


Housing  aeoommo<iatk>n.s 


679  men  .   .. 

78  men.  78  women 

144  men,  3  faculty 

17u  women,  10  sludeul  families 
284  women,  99  student  families 

150  men 

1;)3  men 


f).''.  farulty 

232  men,  42  student  families „ . 

.yx)  women,  20  student  families,  19  facull  y. 

♦V4H  men,  fi!4  women 

140  men.  216  women..  .   

120  men..   

110  women 

Sfst  men.  1  fm-ulty 

yl  nun.  3  faculty 

24  stnilent  families 

l,Vi  men,  3  faculty 

1  .'lO  women 

l.W  mm. 

132  men,  40  women,  4  faculty 

IWi  women 

IMi  women. 


242  men,  I  faculty 

Uh  women 

lOH  men.     . 

14H  won»-n.  y  faculty 

(it;  women. 

l.V)  women 

1*  men,  211  women,  24  student  families. 

21  Pi  men 

130  UH'n 

;iSI  women .. 

IK)  men... 

I  ."iO  men 

100  women,  5  faculty 

.'lyl  men,  1  faculty 

H<;s  women. 

lix)  student  families. 

1,1'^i  men,  202  women 

llfiwomen .. 

!v%  men.  

2.52  men ,  2.'VJ  women 


100  student  families 

2V<  studexit  families. 

152  women   . 

6IH  men,  416  wonien. 

.V!  women  .   .   

107  iiicji 


13H..'i4y  men,  95,U20  womeji,  12,0.'>4  .stuiUnt  fami- 
lies, 2,413  faculty. 


Other  fkciUtlM 


Dining 


Do. 
Do. 
Student  center. 


Student  union. 
Student  center— •Unlnp. 
Stuilent  iinion—healih  ceniir. 


Commons  -illninp   fiOOV 
Dining  0.676). 
Dinini;  (ft.V>). 


Infirmary 

Dining. 

Dlninp  i2,'iO  and  30  faculty). 

Infirmary. 

Dininp. 

Dining  r.'VIO). 

Student  union —dininp. 

StU'l'iit  union. 
Dinin-.'    I  "xi  M'atsi. 


Diiiinp. 


Do. 
Do. 

Dining  ^^32  women). 


Dining  (t)2.^). 

Dininp. 

Student  union    dining. 


Diuinj;  .'.SO' 


Pending   applications,   college   housing   pro- 
gram, as  of  Apr.  30,  1960 — Continued 

Colorado:  Federal  funds 

Adams  State  College $1,834,000 

Colorado   State   College 2,125,000 

Colorado  State  University 3,734,540 

University  of  Denver 3,688,420 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 2,380,000 

Loretto  Heights  College 1 ,  200,  000 

Connecticut:        University       of 

Bridgeport 900,000 

Delaware:   Wesley  College 317,000 

District      of      Columbia:       The 

American  University 1,750,000 

Florida : 

Florida  State  University 3,000,000 

University  of  Miami 1,500,000 

University  of  Florida 500,000 

John  B    Stetson  University—  480,000 

University  of  Florida 500,000 

Georgia : 

Abraham      Baldwin      Agricul- 
tural  College 360,000 

Albany   State   CoUege 435,000 

Georgia     Institute    of    Tech- 
nology   475,000 

Georgia  Teachers  College 900,000 

Middle   Georgia   College 450.000 

West   Georgia  College 640,000 

The  University  of  Georgia 3,  620,  000 

Tift  College 200,000 

Hawaii:    Chamlnade   College   ot 

Honolulu 165,000 


Pending  applicatioru,  college  housing  pro- 
gram, as  of  Apr.  30,  1960 — Continued 

Idaho:  Federal  funds 

Northwest  Nazarene  College-.  $385,000 

University    of    Idaho 1,363,000 

Illinois : 

Northern  Illinois  University-.  1,750,000 

Mundelein  College 1.000,000 

Lake  Forest  CoUege 500,000 

University  of  Illinois 2.150.000 

North  Central  College 200.000 

North  Park  College  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary 470,000 

Eureka   College 440,000 

Greenville   College 550,000 

Indiana: 

Ball  State  Teachers  College..  4.  235,  000 
Indiana   State   Teachers   Col- 
lege    1.  500.  000 

St.   Francis   College 687,000 

Indiana   State   Teachers   Col- 
lege   1,  650,  000 

Indiana    University 3,750,000 

Iowa: 

William  Penn  College 360,000 

University  of  Dubuque 632,  000 

Simpson    College 330,000 

Buena  Vista  College 128,  000 

Kansas: 

Kansas    State    Teachers    Col- 
lege     1.000,000 

Do 500,000 


HI 


p 


I- 
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Pending   appUcation-s.    college   housing    pro- 
gram, OS  of  Apr.  30,  1960 — Continued 
Kansas— Continued  Federal  funds 

Kansas  State  University  of 
Agriculture      and     Applied 

Science $750,000 

The  University  of  Kansas 1,300,000 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pitts- 
burg   650,000 

Saint     Mary     of     the     Plains 

College 902.000 

University  of  Kansas 600,000 

Baker    University 400,000 

Bethany    College 320,000 

Kentucky: 

Morehead  State  College 725,000 

University  of  "Louisville 1.600,000 

Do 500,000 

Do 885.000 

Union  CoUege 200.000 

Western  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege       675,000 

Do 675,000 

University  of  Kentucky 1,350,000 

Kentucky    State    College 730,000 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege   1.500.000 

Georgetown    College 360,000 

Union   College 85,000 

Louisiana : 

McNeese    State    College 250,000 

Tulane   University 2,500,000 

Louisiana     State      University 

and  A.  &  M.  College 2,775.000 

Northwestern   State   College..  1.150,000 
Maryland ; 

Mount  Saint  Agnes  College-.  620.000 

Ooucher    College 600,000 

Morgan  State  College 952.000 

Massachusetts: 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 2.  500.  000 

Brandeis    University 1.125,000 

Mount  Holyoke  College 900,000 

Michigan: 

Calvin  College 2,000,000 

Western  Michigan  University  1.408.000 

Wayne  State  University 3.000.000 

Northwestern  Michigan  Col- 
lege   531,396 

Aquinas    College 550,000 

Enunanuel  Missionary  Col- 
lege   750,000 

Kalamazoo    College 200.000 

Minnesota: 

College  of  Saint  Teresa 1,000.000 

University  of  Minnesota 1.250.000 

Hamline  University 500.000 

Mississippi : 

Mississippi  State  College  of 
Agriculture        &        Applied 

Science 2.  288.  000 

The  University  of  Mississippi.  780,  000 
Missouri : 

St.    Louis   University 1.600.000 

The  Washington  University..  2.350.000 

Culver-Stockton  College 338.000 

Central  Missouri  State  Col- 
lege   1.500,000 

Montana:   ^  Western      Montana 

College  Of  Education 80,000 

New  Jersey:   Rutgers  University 

(College  of   Nursing) .  450,000 

New  York: 

Albany  Law  School  and  Al- 
bany Medical  Center 1 ,  080,  000 

Syracuse  University 2.982.000 

Cazenovla  Junior  CoUege 120,  000 

Do 500,000 

Juilliard  School  of  Music 1.000,000 

Keuka  College 903,000 

Columbia  University 3,000,000 

New  York  University 4,  000,  000 

Adelphl  College 680,  000 

Dormitory    Authority    of    the 

State  of  New  York 7.400,000 

C.  W.  r»06t  College  of  Long  Is- 
land University 920.  000 

North  Carolina: 

North  Carolina  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering.        .       •2.000,000 


Pending   applications,   college   housing    pro- 
as of  Apr.  30,  1960 — Continued 
(Jarolinn — Continued       Federal  funds 

Carolina  College $750,000 

Johnion  C.  Smith  University.  740,000 

Carolina  College 625,  000 

MethDdist   College 1,300.000 

LouUburg    College 290,000 

I>ekota: 
Teachers  College  (Valley 


graif 

North 
Western 


North 
Stat«| 


citn 

University  of  North  Dakota. 
Do 

State 


Citn 


Ohio: 
The 
The 


Ohio  State  University. 
]  lotre  Dame  College. 

University  of  Dayton. 

Ohio    Unlverslty. 

Rlo  (trande  College. 

Hlrari  College. 

Penn  College. 

Mour  t  Union  College- 
John  Carroll  College. 

University  of  Cincinnati. 
Oklaho  na 

Soutl  leastern  State  College. 

Centi  al  Christian  College... 

Northwestern  State  College- 
Oregon 

Unlv( 

Geori ; 
em 

St 


University  of  Portland, 
e  Fox  College 


Statt 
ko  a 
])o. 


East 
Utah: 


Snow 
Vermoi  t 
Washir  gton 


Eastern 


Pacific 
ast 
of 
Gons^a 
Whit  nai 
Westfm 
of 
West 
Morris 


June  16 


Teachers  College  (Valley 


275. 000 

570.000 

1,  066,800 

300.000 


400,000 
500,000 
500,  000 
400,000 
320.000 
225.000 
650,  000 
500.000 
875.  000 
475.900 


Pennsy  ivanla : 

Vincent  College 

LaSale  College 

Susq  lehanna  University 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

St.  Francis  College 

MuhJenberg    College 

Duqt  esne    University 

Hare  im  Junior  College 

South  (Carolina: 

Vooriees  Junior  College 

College  of  Charleston 

South  ]  )akota : 

Sloui  Palls  College 

University  of  South  Da- 


Sout:  1  Dakota  School  of  Mines 
and  Technology. 
Tennes  see 

Cumi  >erland  Unlverslty. 

Knojville    College 

Tennessee  Wesleyan  College. 
Texas: 

Texaj; 


Sout:  iwest 

lege 


Woman's  College 

Texas    State    Col- 


l)o- 


Howjrd  Payne  College 

Texal  College  of  Arts  and  In- 


duiitries- 


Jarvii  Christian  College 

Trinity  University 

St.  Edwards  University 

Sam  Houston  State  Teachers 


Cc  liege- 


Texas  State  College. 


University  of  Utah 

Westininster  College 

College 

Windham   College 


University  of  Washington 

Seattle   University 

University  of  Puget  Sound 

Lutheran    College 

Washington    College 

Education 

University 

Whitman  College 

Washington   College 

Education 

V  Irginla : 

Harvey  College 

tfo ._ 

Davl^  and  Elkina  College 


626.600 
450,000 
550.000 

180,000 
496,000 

1,400.000 
500,000 
120,000 

2.  600,  000 

1,000.000 
550,000 

2.  250.  000 
250.000 

300,  000 
100.000 

399.000 

500.000 
2.  200.  000 

750.000 

194.  259 
500,000 
800.000 

1,000,000 

1.879,000 
400,000 
450,  OOO 

900.000 

750,000 

1,520,000 

800,000 

1,931.319 
675.000 

3,000.000 
425,000 
300,000 
216,000 

4,500.000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

1,030,000 

2.  272,  500 

1,  533,  550 

550,  000 

1,800.000 

300,000 
460,000 
512,000 


Pending   applications,   college    housing    pro- 
gram, as  of  Apr.  30.  1960 — Continued 

Federal  /imt/v 
Wisconsin :       Wisconsin       State 

Colleges $6,960,000 

Wyoming:   Casper  College 600,000 

Total    (185) 223.364,561 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  the  committee  staff,  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  that  are  usually  allowed  on 
the  floor,  may  be  permitted  to  attend 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  in 
order  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  minority 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
bill  open  to  amendment? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  through,  but 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wanted  me  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wanted  to  say  that,  with  a  few 
amendments,  this  is  a  quite  satisfactory 
bill.    I  have  a  number  of  amendments 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
that  commencing  on  line  4,  page  29. 
there  be  deleted  all  through  line  11, 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof,  "by  strik- 
ing out  'June  30,  1961'  and  inserting 
■June  30,  1964." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
extend  the  farm  housing  loan  section 
to  June  30.  1963.  but  would  eliminate 
the  $50  million  in  the  bill,  which  I  think 
we  have  discovered,  since  the  bill  was 
written,  is  not  particularly  needed  for 
the  next  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  that 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
We  have  suflBcient  funds  in  the  program. 
The  program  ought  to  be  extended,  but 
we  can  run  that  length  of  time  with 
the  funds  already  available.  I  am  agree- 
able to  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  another  amendment. 

Commencing  on  line  13,  page  29,  to 
delete  all  through  line  19  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  "by  striking  out  'June  30. 
1961'  and  inserting  June  30,  1963." 

This  has  to  do  with  farm  housing, 
and  relates  to  commitments  or  contri- 
butions of  not  to  exceed  $4  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  situation  prevails  as  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  agreeable  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Capehart I . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment  relating  to 
farm  housing.  We  have  discovered, 
since  writing  the  bill,  this  provision  is 
not  needed  at  this  time. 

Commencing  on  line  21,  page  29.  de- 
lete all  through  line  2,  page  30,  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "by  striking  out 
'June  30.  1961'  and  inserting  'June  30. 
1963'." 

That  would  eliminate  $20  million, 
which  is  not  needed  this  year. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  agreeable  to 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   for  the  same  reasons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Seimtor  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
CapehmitJ. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  line  4,  page  28,  to 
delete  •$200,000,000'  and  to  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,000". 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
eliminate  $50  million  from  the  com- 
munity facilities  section,  which  we  like- 
wise have  discovered  is  not  needed  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  administration  asked  for  SlOO  mil- 
lion, it  recognized  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram would  run  over  a  period  of  years. 
I  feel  the  program  can  proceed  perhaps 
for  3  years  with  the  $150  million  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  amendment. 
I  am  personal^'  agreeable  to  the  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  amendment  is  voted  on. 
I  should  like  to  say  that  this  is  a  pro- 


gram which  provides  loans  to  small 
conmiunities  which  cannot  obtain 
reasonable  financing  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. The  $100  million  has  been  used  up. 
We  were  told  it  would  not  be  needed,  but 
all  the  money  has  been  used. 

The  administration  has  kept  the 
money  from  being  used  in  a  single  year, 
by  imposing  a  budgetary  requirement  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  not  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  money  could  be 
used  in  any  one  year.  The  administra- 
tion has  simply  permitted  these  small 
communities  to  sit  by,  and  has  taken  a 
limited  number  of  applications  off  the 
top  of  the  pile  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  fact  is  that  the  whole  $100  mil- 
lion could  be  u.sed  in  a  single  year,  if  all 
the  applications  by  small  communities 
were  approved,  if  the  communities  knew 
about  the  program,  and  if  the  admin- 
istiation  would  let  the  loans  go  through. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  im- 
posed a  ceiling  upon  small  conmiunity 
loans.  The  ceiling  has  been  imposed 
simply  by  approving  about  one  applica- 
tion a  month,  rather  than  processing  the 
loan  applications  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  communities  of  the  country- 


May  «e  have  the  assurance  of  the 
cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  that  if  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to  we  will  not  later  see  a  f uither 
"watering  douTi"  of  the  program  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference?  Have  we 
any  assurance  that  Senators  will  fight 
to  assure  $150  million  for  the  program 
If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  wiU  join  me  in  giving 
assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  we  will  fight  for  the  amount  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  certainly  wiU  do 
so.  We  thought  the  money  was  needed ; 
otherwise,  we  would  not  have  asked  for 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  c>oint  a  table  taken  from  the  com- 
mittee report  which  shows  the  various 
communities  throughout  the  Nation 
which  have  applications  pending  for 
public  facility  loans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


C'oiiniinnily  Fu<ililiij<  Adinint^!i  nl  loit  pithlir  fm  ility  lunrts  proijiujui- -nppUml  iim^  an  Innn!  (i.<  nj  .\i)r.  .>(),  UHjO 


Ali|'lli-:iJlt  nillllillllillV 


T\  In  ■>.'  f.M  :lil y 


Amount 
of  loan 

rt  ciiir<!(»il 


\<iain.<villp I  Water 

i.isUiii.'e .--  (io. 

Ki'ilcil 1 do. 

I.ttlovill^.    - - I do.. 

l/)Tl(-y.    - j  (ia«.. 

.■^nill.slnini.      _ I        .    do 

Viii-ikn-   K:iirt>a!iks m;wit  . 

\ri7onH: 

t^u^ur     .   ... - w. 

S[Tinefr\  lilc        _    do, 

.\  rial  I  Sits: 

<  iimway       .  ....   'In. 

Carlhup^ \NatW-- 

(\ul  Hill - - -I do- 
Colt I  Slrt'-'Us. 

Cniw  furU-v  iUi'-.- i  .'^I'Wfr I 

linvpr.    .  .-'   \\  ater --| 

W  .iter  liniiruii'imiil  I  )i.<trlct  No.  1 .1 do.    , 

ii:,,T '  .do.  I 

lliimiihrpy. ._ , W  uter  and  >fWiT.-| 

.MaCiizini" .-   do i 

W  jUt  Impro'.  i-iui'iit  District  No.  i do.    

MrCrory ..do.    

M.lliouriip       -     .    ..   ..     Sewer — . 

.-M-wiT  liii|ir(ivpini'iil  ]))»uicl  .No.  1 do 

^I'liiT.ii  .vjiriri^:'.       -     .    .       WuIit  ;iiid  srwer.. 

I'lngUirn  \V:ii<t  Iin[irovptnf-nt  District do. 

W.il'r  liii|ri.,i m.-iil  1  )i.'>lin.l  .No.  1 do.      

I'm't.-II  .  do 

U.M   K..ik.  d'l  

\S  ,ilrl«ii|k.s   l),>!l,(  I  .\o.   1     do 


s.'i.non 

1 17.IXI 
HI.').  I«IU 


UliiKiis—  Pontiniied 

Klmhurst:  N'orth  Ehiiliiirvi  ,'^Hiiit;ir>-  IMstrict 
(iranitp  Cily:  .Milphill  I'lil  !ii-  W  alrr  District 
.\I;irt)Il _ 


Ty|K'  iif  (aiiiilN 


!l 


N'w<>r 

..     ;     WallT 

...i       ..do 

.    .  I    l^-VfT    ..  . 

.  t do 


< "triulii-rs  ('Mtnmun'ty  ."'orvlcc.s  Hi^trKl 

I>illii    li.'lli]  Comity  \\  ;il<T  Di.^irici      

!!"•  iiicT     K  ..^trm  Mtiiiicliial  ^\■,ltlT  lU^frict.. 

I.i.\  lo!i\  !llr  Cnimty  \\  alt'r  l>L>;tri<i   

iNLn^art-    .Miiloii       

n.iri.la: 

<      .ri    ,K.-!lr  

^^  r»,clill<-lika  r .. , 


Nol.li>       

l>.r,,  KKi  .;  Tinlcv  Turk 

I.;«in, <ii«l  !  Kintuckv:  | 

2,11)0.0(10  ;  C"re«twood:  01<lliam  Couniv  Walir  Dislrii't '  Wator. 

I  FlatW4Kid.s ..     I  Sewcr. 

W.flno  ,<t)ppli(Td!!\i]lf.  .><:ili  Hiver  \V  alff  l.»isiricl W  al4ir. 

4«.(i<W  I  I^iiisiaHa: 

(I  Clialliam 

\v;,:it\  "        risvion 

yrtni  MKsi-^ippi: 

)2.>,tK«l  i|  Cro»d<>r        ... .     '  Wat«- 

2-J. Dim  11  Saiid.Tsvilli'  . !-.  -.do. 

<i4.i»»l  '■'  Walnut  fJniTt'    Water  and  stwcr. 

H2,  l«>  ij  Montiiiia:   Winifrwl      ..       .       I  .««^-fT 

^M>!lU   ,  Ort-Koii:   Pacific  Cily :   I'.wifio  City  Water  Dinrirt 1  Water. 

as.  (»«>  I'  T'<iin«v!vT\!itn'  j 

r.a.UllO    I  Fri-nchvillc:  Qllchcm■:i-(^>v!rlJ^.n  K uttiaiis   \il-       do. 

Til. iKKi  ,.  lliotity.  I 

To.'lOil  0  Newton"  Tlaniilton:    Ncwlmi    iriiiiilton    llc.roii;;!!     do 

'..'■..  (UK)  !  .Authority. 

4^,111)0  |i  ."^lUh  Carolina:  .\icliol>'  .-. do. 

47.1100    I  Ti  niicsse*': 


ll;llioiii:i  .  

kiiiKslaiid 

'Irciilon:   D.i.li   Coiiril\   W.iii': 
I''  ihf)'   Koo^'kvi 

Illinois- 

I"  lli.ih.\     

l>i\v<oll  . 


.\uilio:Jly 


.10 

ViaUif. 

.-..do. 
...do. 

Sl'U  IT. 


W   iIiT  ;iiHi  sewer 

do 
U  .I'cr  .111.1  st«i'r 

Water .- 

.~rwer     


do 
Wut+l- 


iin,iioi) 

.5\000 
n»\,  1)1)0 

■iii.om 
i:«,  !*n) 

.V<.W)tl 

:<:«.■..  0(111 

l^.'i.tHtO 

T.'i,  1)01) 
:ts,  (too 

414.iK)(l 

•.li.'l.  ("HI 
I'T.'i,  l»HI 

.'il.dOO 
;t.'>4,lMI(l 

l,'j»>n.  noo 

122.  (KM) 

I."-'.  IHMl 
UI.()UU 


-Amount 
uf  lunn 

rprjutsli-l 


)4A4.0(lil 

42(4, OKI 

31, ')(«l 

130,1100 

i.saa.ono 

rv4f;.(iii'> 
3.'w,onii 

IJM.OdO 

no.  (UK) 
]),S,U(I) 

i:rc«i» 

71.(100 

7,\  U»«l 

,<10.  «(«l 

(Z>.l>lo 

12.'i,f««l 


,f     KoalK 


^iiil 


Wat^T. 

-io. 

<lo. 


125.  ntri 

11)0,  IK«I 
710.  IKK) 


do. 

.'^ewfr.. 

(Ja." 

WaJer- 

S<  wer.. 

Wator. 
do. 


Charlotte' 

CornprsTillr 

CiiitiUilaiid      riility     Di.Miki 

Morcsn  CiMitiPs. 
loll    London    I  tilily    Di^tri-t    "I"   I.ond.  n    and 

.\loiiriK'  Count  ii-.^i. 

T.afaycttc    .  - 

l.ivinEstou     

.Monterey      

Miinford...   .     - --- -- 

SiionciT 

\\  hitehoUM':   Wliltehoiise      llilit.v       Di'-tricl      of 

lioLxTtsoil  and  .■^iiiiiner  Couiitie-*.  I 

Tr'v.s: 

Uront<>     -.--..  '  X'Wi^r 

llaskili:  .North  Cciural  Tcvks  Witler  .\iithorily.  .1   \\  ater 

-Marblp  K.ill?:   NTiirMo  KalKs  WaUT  Control  iUi<l      \\  atcr  and  Sf wcr 

Ini|)rovciiient  District  Xo.  I. 
\\  e.-l  Xirtiiiia-  ^ 

nnix'it  -      --   -   -       - I  Water. - l'.«.(KKi 

I'rineptoii:  Oakvalf  I'ui'lio  .<er\  iw  DisfriH SfW«T »7.(«) 

I ' 

(liMiid  tot.J  '7("  application.-) i22,  WVi,  OUO 

I 


4_>fl    OK 

is\  I K  n 

:iyfi.  o"i 

3KI.  (««' 

27T).  n<»i 
\>Ti.n*i 


V'l.  (KKI 
IKKj  IKK) 
734. (KKI 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Mr.  President,  of  We  would  add  the  $50  million  in  order 

the  $100  million  made  available  in  1955  to  extend  the  program, 

there  remains  an  amount  of  $21.8  mil-  r^^^     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

cations  pending  and  the  remaining  funds  ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
available  for  loans  are  almost  the  ."-ame.  diana  I  Mr.  Capehaf.tI. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  at  this  point  as  to  the  use 
of  time.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No  time  was  set. 
Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment.  On  line  5, 
page  26.  delete  "$225,000,000"  and  sub- 
stitute in  lieu  thereof  "$215,000,000"; 
and  on  line  6,  page  26,  delete  "$75,000,- 
000"  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
"$85,000,000". 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
funds  available  to  PNMA  for  purchase 
of  consumer-type  cooperative  housing 
mortgages  by  $10  million.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  this  amount  can  be  taken 
out  of  the  bill  without  in  any  way  re- 
ducing the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  another  amendment.  On  line  5. 
page  18,  strike  out  "$650,000,000"  and 
insert  "$600,000,000". 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment would  be  to  reduce  the  urban  re- 
newal capital  grant  authorization  by  $50 
million,  from  $350  million  to  $300  mil- 
lion. Again,  it  is  our  best  judgment  that 
this  is  as  much  money  as  can  be  spent 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CLARK  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  very  much  to  inform  my  friend 
from  Indiana  that  whereas  I  was  willing 
to  accept  the  other  amendments,  I  can- 
not agree  to  this  amendment. 

The  reason  we  were  able  to  get  to- 
gether on  the  other  amendments  is  that 
it  was  determined  that  we  had  sxilDcient 
money  available  to  project  the  certain 
programs  which  were  amended  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time.  For  several  years  our 
urban  renewal  program  has  been  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  approximately  $350 
million  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ;he 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  be  in- 
formed as  to  whether  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  fixing  the  time  was 
agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Senate 
would  proceed  a  while,  and  then  we 
would  agree  to  the  time  limitation. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  30  minutes  on  each 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  urban  renewal,  we  have 
been  running  at  the  rate  of  about  $350 
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millioi,  a  year.  The  amount  which  we 
made  available  for  the  ciirrent  fiscal 
year  L  $350  million.  Ccnnmencing  July 
1.  1961 1,  an  additional  $300  million  will 
becom;  available. 

The  administration,  it  is  true,  testi- 
fied be  fore  the  committee  that  the  funds 
becomng  available  on  July  1  would  be 
enough  to  carry  the  program  through 
the  ne  ict  fiscal  year.  That  may  be  cor- 
rect,     do  not  know. 

The  very  natiu-e  of  urban  renewal  is 
such  t  lat  we  cannot  remain  current  with 
the  anioimt  of  money  available,  but  we 
must  b  e  able  to  plan  ahead. 

Our  principal  reason  for  providing  the 
$350  million  in  additional  funds  for  the 
urban  [renewal  program  was  to  make  it 
possible  to  receive  applications,  to  act 
uix>n  Ihem,  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Noni;  of  the  money  becoming  avail- 
able on  July  1,  1960,  will  be  spent  in  the 
fiscal  ;rear  1961.  We  have  a  financial 
statem  ent  which  was  furnished  to  us  by 
the  He  using  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
None  c  f  the  money  will  be  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1  >61,  and  therefore  the  authoriza- 
tion \ill  have  no  impswjt  upwn  the 
budget  as  such.  In  fact,  the  money  be- 
cominj:  available  will  not  be  spent  until 
fiscal  year  1964.  This  demonstrates 
how  n  >cessary  it  is  to  project  the  pro- 
gram ly  authorizing  additional  sums  so 
that  i;  keeps  running  in  an  orderly 
manne  r. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  a  headline  in  a 
newspi  ijer  a  few  minutes  ago  which 
stated  "Senate  Group  Approves  Giant 
Housir  g  Bill." 

Regi.rdless  of  what  kind  of  housing 
bill  W(f  approve,  the  headlines  always 
refer  t )  a  "giant  bill." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  administra- 
tion proposals,  for  housing  programs  is 
almost  Identical  in  the  amount  of  money 
provided  with  what  the  Senate  commit- 
tee re  )orted  to  the  Senate  now  that 
these  i  mendments  have  been  agreed  to. 
I  hope  before  we  finish  consideration  of 
the  bil  to  insert  in  the  Recori)  a  table 
with  tl  e  corrections  made  for  the  reduc- 
tions t-  lat  have  been  voted  here  tonight. 

Mr.  TAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  I  SPARKMAN. 

Mr.  (  ;apehart. 


I  yield. 

We  have  taken  $134 
millionl  out  of  the  bill  in  the  last  15 
minute  s. 


The  Senator  is  cor- 
is   a   pretty   good 


Mr.  i  PARKMAN. 
rect.         think    that 
accomi  lishment. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.     Mr.    Pi-esident,    will 
the  Ser  ator  yield? 

Mr.  £  PARKMAN. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS. 


I  yield. 
I   congratulate   the 


Senate  ■  from  Alabama  for  standing  fast 
against  this  wrecking  amendment.  It  is 
a  wrec  ting  amendment  in  its  present 
form.  It  would  stifie  clearing  of  the 
slums.  It  is  a  typical  performance  and 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
not  per  ;ist  in  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  am 
ready  t>  vote. 

Mr.  ,AVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoi  3neld? 

Mr.  J  PARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  c  AVrrS.  When  we  discussed  the 
bill  in  committee,  very  deep  feeling  was 


expressed  by  me  and  other  representa- 
tives of  great  cities  with  regard  to  its 
provisions,  and  I  think  for  a  sound  rea- 
son. I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Indi- 
ana, who  has  been  extremely  fair  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  with  whom 
I  have  found  a  delight  to  work  in  the 
committee,  upon  this  ground. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
ican people  live  in  the  great  cities  of  our 
Nation.  My  home  city  of  New  York  and 
its  environs  has  a  EKJpulation  of  12  mil- 
lion, and  we  probably  carry  on  the  most 
extensive  urban  renewal  program  in  the 
United  States. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  live  in  the  great  cities  now, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  within  a  decade 
or  a  decade  and  a  half  the  percentage 
will  be  80  percent. 

We  have  provided  extensive  programs 
for  farms  and  for  many  other  things 
which  benefit  rural  areas.  Since  we  are 
the  principal  source  of  tax  funds  which 
support  all  these  programs,  I  suggest 
that  there  are  many  things  which  can 
be  done  to  benefit  a  great  city.  All  Sen- 
ators have  been  to  New  York  and  have 
seen  the  miracle  which  urban  renewal 
has  performed — the  miracle  of  trans- 
formation— and  how  much  more  of  it  is 
required.  The  $350  millioi*  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  would  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity at  least  to  look  ahead  and  to  plan 
ahead  with  confidence  in  connection 
with  these  vast  enterprises  which  take 
time  in  order  to  develop  and  progress. 

It  is  the  old  story  of  the  carrot  and 
the  stick.  The  stick  is  that  we  have 
enormous  problems  in  dealing  with  our 
slum  areas  in  the  big  cities;  the  carrot  is 
the  municipality  which  has  an  objective 
toward  which  to  push.  The  American 
Municipal  Association  feels  that  $350 
million  is  just  about  right.  The  mayors 
of  cities  think  the  amount  ought  to  be 
a  great  deal  more.  My  dear  friend  from 
Indiana  thinks  the  amount  should  be 
a  great  deal  less. 

I  believe  $350  million  is  a  fair  amount, 
and  I  urge  upon  all  Senators  the  fact 
that  here  is  something  that  we  can  do 
for  the  big  cities  in  a  sound,  business- 
like, effective  and  useful  program,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  amendment  will 
not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  myself  3  additional  minutes 
Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, may  I  say  that  what  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  said  is  true.  New 
York  does  use,  by  far.  the  greatest 
amount  of  funds  of  any  State  in  the 
Union. 

The  Senator  made  reference  to  the 
farm  States.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
a  fact  that  may  be  unknown  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  State  that  has  the  largest 
number  of  urban  renewal  projects  is  not 
New  York,  Illinois,  or  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  Georgia.  The  State  with  the  next 
highest  number  of  projects,  if  I  am  cor- 
rectly informed,  is  either  Alabama  or 
Tennessee.  Pretty  much  the  same  pat- 
tern goes  for  public  housing.  So  I  urge 
that  no  one  should  think  that  these  pro- 
grams that  are  so  often  buffeted  around 
are  merely  big  city  programs.     TTiey  are 
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proRrams  that  have  been  made  use  of  in 
our  rural  States. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  show  that  it  does  not  make  much 
difference  whether  the  amount  appro- 
priated is  $350  million  or  $300  million  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas!  was  misinformed; 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  said  a  min- 
ute ago  that  the  amendment  was  a 
•  blockbusting"  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  said  it  was  a  wreck- 
ing amendment,  and  I  reaffirm  my 
statement. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  Senator  re- 
affirms it  is  a  wrecking  amendment. 
Let  me  give  him  the  fact.  The  fact  is 
that  whether  $300  million  or  $350  mil- 
lion is  appropriated,  there  will  be  only 
$20  million  of  that  amount  spent  in  the 
next  4  years.  It  will  be  1964  before  a 
.single  nickel  is  spent,  and  then  the 
amount  will  be  only  $20  million.  How 
can  an  amendment  be  wrecking  when 
only  $20  million  of  either  a  $350  million 
or  a  $300  million  authorization  is  to  be 
.spent?  How  can  anyone  say  the  amend- 
ment would  be  wrecking  when  only  $20 
million  will  be  spent  in  4  years?  It  does 
not  make  much  difference  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  when  appli- 
cations are  submitted,  if  there  are  no 
funds  available,  the  applicants  simply  do 
not  get  anything.  Funds  must  be  avail- 
able and  may  be  allocated  even  though 
the  actual  expenditure  of  the  funds  may 
be  2  or  3  years  in  the  future.  As  I  stated, 
the  reason  we  set  the  amount  at  $350 
million  was  that  that  is  the  rate  at  which 
we  have  been  running  for  several  years 
now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  pei-mission  to  withdraw  the 
phrase  "to  wreck  the  program,  "  in  re- 
ferring to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  substitute  the  phrase 
a  program  of  slow  strangulation"? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  it  is  called;  the  facts 
still  speak  for  themselves.  Whether  the 
amount  appropriated  is  $350  million  or 
$300  million,  only  $20  million  will  be 
spent  in  4  years.  It  cannot  be  very 
.strangulating  or  very  wrecking. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
al.so  that  the  bill  calls  for  $350  million, 
but  there  still  remain  several  hundred 
million  from  previous  authorizations 
that  have  not  yet  been  used. 

I  yield  back  my  time 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
liope  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  let  the  amount 
stand  at  $350  million.  He  knows  that 
we  discussed  this  item  in  committee,  and 
he  knows  it  was  really  a  compromise 
figure  that  was  reported. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Let  us  have  a  voice 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  not  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  pointed  out  acid 
proof  that  the  program  is  sound,  effec- 
tive, and  good,  when  people  like  himself 
and  others  from  big  cities  say  it  is  the 
commitment  that  counts,  which  enables 
the  cities  to  plan  and  do  the  job,  and  the 
expenditure  is  indeed  modest? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  stiU  implore  my 
friend  from  New  York  to  stop  thinking 
of  the  program  as  being  one  for  the  large 
cities.  It  is  a  program  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  is  as  important  for  the 
little  towns  as  for  the  larger  ones.  If 
Senators  will  look  at  the  list  of  applica- 
tions, they  will  observe  that  it  is  just  as 
important  for  the  little  towns  in  Ala- 
bama that  have  urban  renewal  plans  as 
it  is  for  New  York  City. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  statement.  The  reason  I 
emphasize  the  big  city  point  of  view  is 
that  there  are  not  too  many  accomplish- 
ments in  Congress  that  benefit  the  large 
cities. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
EtouGLAs  I ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Carroll  I,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan !  Mr.  Hart  1 .  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  JAV^Ts]  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

The  LECisLAxrvE  Clerk.  On  page  27, 
between  lines  3  and  4.  it  is  proposed  to 
in.sert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  10(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  'Provided,  That"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Authority  may  enter  into  new 
contracts  for  loans  and  annual  contributions 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1960  for  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
thousand  additional  dwelling  units:  Fro- 
rided  jurther,  That". 

On  page  27.  line  4,  strike  out  "(b)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "<c)". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  on  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  would  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional 37,000  units  of  low-rent  housing. 

This  amendment  was  defeated  by  a 
small  margin  when  I  offered  it  in  the  full 
committee,  and  a  similar  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  narrow  vote  in  the 
subcommittee.  The  amendment  was  not 
rejected  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  am 
sure,  because  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has.  in  recent  years  at  least, 
consistently  supported  the  low-rent  hous- 
inji  program.  It  was  defeated,  ap- 
parently, becatise  of  two  arguments 
which  were  ill  founded. 

The  fiist,  is  that  no  additional  units 
are  needed  during  the  coming  year.  But 
the  status  report  which  was  submitted  by 


the  Administration  to  our  committee 
shows  conclusively  that  additional  public 
housing  authorization  will  be  needed — 
and  needed  within  a  matter  of  weeks. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  c>oint  a 
table  showing  the  status  of  the  low -rent 
housing  program  submitted  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence Davem,  who  was  the  Acting  Com- 
missioner of  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration prior  to  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Bruce  Savage  as  Commissioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Current  status  of  backlog  of  low-rent  hous- 
i7ig  program  applications  and  program 
reservations  under  Housing  Act  of  1959,  as 
of  May  10.  1960 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  table, 
which  appears  on  page  158  of  the  hear- 
ings, shows  a  backlog  of  27,176  vmits  in 
active  planning  as  of  May  10.  To  cover 
this  backlog,  plus  new  applications, 
there  are  available  a  total  of  37,000  units 
authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 
Subtracting  the  27,176,  we  have  a  bal- 
ance of  9,284  units  available  for  all  ap- 
plications received  after  May  10,   1960. 

This  same  table  shows  that  during  the 
100 -day  period  between  February  1  and 
May  10,  applications  were  received  for 
9,891  units,  or  approximately  3,000  units 
a  month.  If  the  applications  continue 
to  flow  in  at  the  same  rate — and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  will  not — 
the  balance  of  9,824  imits  available  as  of 
May  10  will  last  about  100  days,  or  until 
August  20.  Once  applications  are  pend- 
ing equal  to  the  total  authorization 
available,  the  agency  can  either  refuse 
to  accept  applications  or  merely  file 
them;  it  cannot  review  and  approve 
them. 
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Untess  we  can  pass  a  bill  prorkilng  far 
low  rent  housing.  30  days  after  Congress 
adjourns  for  the  July  conTentlons  the 
low  rent  housing  program  will  eooae  to 
a  halt  and  remain  inacthre  for  perhaps 
a  year. 

Why,  in  the  face  of  these  figures,  did 
the  administraticm  testify  that  no  more 
low  rent  housing  units  need  be  author- 
ized? I  can  only  suggest  that  it  is  be- 
cause the  administration  has  had  such 
a  steadfast  policy  of  opposition  to  public 
housing  diuring  the  entire  7  years  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration.  We  have 
been  able  to  fight  off  that  policy  until 
now.  I  hope  that  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  we  can  con- 
tinue to  fight  it  off  again. 

The  urban  renewal  law  contains  a 
provision,  quite  wisely  and  properly,  that 
no  project  shall  be  carried  out  unless 
the  slum  families  affected  by  the  re- 
newal can  be  rehoused  in  decent  hous- 
ing. But  in  many  communities,  there 
just  does  not  exist  an  adequate  supply 
of  low-rent  private  housing  in  good  con- 
dition and  available  for  di^laced  fami- 
lies. Unless  public  housing  can  be  pro- 
vided, the  cities  cannot  certify  that  the 
affected  families  can  be  rehoused,  and 
the  urban  renewal  conmilssioner  can- 
not aiH>rove  the  project. 

Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  eloquent  president  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
who  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
that  urban  renewal  is  the  greatest  single 
program  ever  devised  for  cities,  also 
testified  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  and 
demand  for  more  public  housing  and  that 
the  lack  of  units  frequently  slows  down 
the  relocation  process  and  thus  slows 
down  the  entire  renewal  effort 

Bfr.  President,  testimony  received  by 
oiu*  subcommittee  indicates  that  urban 
renewal  and  other  govezxunental  pro- 
grams, including  the  interstate  highway 
program,  force  out  of  their  homes  each 
year  something  over  40.000  famiUes 
whose  incomes  are  so  low  that  they  are 
eligible  for  public  housing.  Where  are 
they  to  go? 

I  propose  authorization  of  37,000  units 
in  my  amendment  for  three  reasons: 

First,  it  is  the  number  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  last  year. 

Second,  it  approximates  the  rates  of 
3.000  units  a  month  at  which  applica- 
tions from  local  communities  are  being 
received. 

Third,  it  approximates  the  estimate  of 
the  annual  displacement  of  low-income 
families  through  governmental  action. 
It  takes  no  accoimt  whatever  of  the 
normal  process  of  putting  fan:illles  out 
of  slum  dwellings  into  public  housing. 
That  will  have  to  wait  for  another  ad- 
ministration. 

T^e  second  argument  advanced 
against  this  amendment  is  that  If  any 
additional  public  housing  is  authorized 
the  President  will  veto  the  housing  bill, 
or  the  House  will  not  agree  to  a  con- 
ference. 

I  for  one  refuse  to  be  blackmailed  to 
withdraw  the  amendmoit,  which  is 
clearly  in  the  puWic  interest,  by  any  such 
threat.    I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
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ity  of  the  President,  and  I  have  a 
lilfh  regard  for  the  Members  of  the 
body.    I  do  not  believe  that  they 
refuse  to  go  to  confa*ence.    I  do 
believe   that   the   President   would 
a   minimum    amount    for   public 
botiiing — and  let  us  remember  that  the 
bill   ast  year  contained  that  amount  of 
housing — when  the  need  has  been 
so  clearly  obvious  to  the  President, 
feel  is  a  man  of  compassion  and 
y.  

Mt.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senitor  yield? 

M-.  CLARK.  I  have  limited  time  at 
my  I  Lisposal.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  I  Senator  a  little  later. 

W  ly  the  President  would  do  any  such 
thin ',  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The  argu- 
men.  of  the  administration  is  that  the 
demiind  for  new  units  does  not  exist, 
that  the  communities  will  not  apply  for 
then  L.  and  that  if  authorized,  the  author - 
izati  m  therefore  would  not  be  used. 

If  they  are  right,  they  do  not  have 
to  g-ant  any  application,  and  they  do 
not  lave  to  use  this  authority.  But  if 
the  :  ipplications  are  there,  is  it  not  the 
sens  ble  thing  to  have  the  authorization 
available,  so  that  this  great  pubhc  im- 
provement can  go  ahead,  as  it  has  gone 
ahead  so  well  since  the  days  of  Robert 
Taf  t  and  Alan  Ellender  and  Robert  Wag- 
ner, rho  put  through  the  first  authoriza- 
tion for  $810,000  in  the  Public  Housing 
Act  (if  1949?  In  Mr.  Davem's  words  be- 
fore our  subcommittee,  the  current  au- 
thor zation  will  meet  all  demands  upon 
the  1  irogram  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  If 
he  tl  Linlcs  that  is  true,  it  will  not  do  any 
harai  to  provide  this  authorization.  If 
it  is  not  true — and  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
true- -let  us  give  authority  for  applica- 
tions so  that  as  the  demands  come  in 
from  all"over  the  country — from  small 
cities  and  medium  cities  and  large 
citiej  — we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  fill 
the  F  ublic  need. 

There  is  one  other  reason  why  Con- 
gress should  make  additional  authoriza- 
tions available.  Certainly  the  adminis- 
trati(  \n  has  succeeded  in  slowing  up  this 
prog]  am.  Certainly  it  has  succeeded  in 
throttling  low-rent  housing  with  red- 
tape.  But  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
circu  nstances  may  bo  changing.  The 
Sena  ,e  has  just  confirmed  a  new  Public 
Hous  ng  Commissioner,  Mr.  Bruce  Sav- 
age. 

Mr  Savage  has  stated  that  he  is  a 
stron  z  beUever  in  low-rent  housing.  Al- 
thouj  h  he  is  in  private  life  a  real  estate 
man,  he  is  convinced  from  his  own  ex- 
perie;  ices  that  private  enterprise  cannot 
meet  the  needs  of  the  lowest  inc<Hne  peo- 
ple f  c  r  decent  housing.  Those  who  know 
Mr.  aivage  appear  to  agree  unanimously 
|ie  is  truly  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
he  is  administering,  that  he  is  an 
administrator,  and  that  he  will 
a  real  effort  to  cut  redtape  and 
put  riew  life  into  a  program  which  has 
lost  s )  much  of  its  earlier  vitality. 

I  b<  lieve  we  should  give  Commissioner 
Savaj  e  a  chance.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Ocmg]  ess  should  sign  the  death  warrant 
of  th^  low-rent  public  housing  program, 
was  inaugru^ted  almost  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  ago,  just  after  a  new  Com- 
missioner takes  oflBce. 

Let  us  tell  him,  and  let  us  tell  the 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  who  desire  to 
proceed  with  clearing  their  slums  and 
rebuilding  their  communities,  that  the 
Congress  is  prepared  to  support  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  in  past  years — as  it  did 
when  one  of  the  leading  congressional 
advocates  of  low-rent  housing  was  that 
great  conservative.  Robert  A.  Taft. 

There  is  still  a  final  reason  why  vire 
should  make  this  authoiization.  A  new 
President  will  take  office  on  January 
20th.  He  will  have  6  months  of  the  cvu-- 
rent  fiscal  year  in  his  first  term  of  office. 
I  am  confident  that  the  new  President 
will  be  a  Democrat.  Any  £>emocratic 
President  will  immediately  want  a  bill 
which  provides  additional  units  for  pub- 
lic housing,  because  he  will  have  won 
on  a  platform  which  supports  it. 

I  believe  that  even  the  Vice  President 
would  want  to  back  this  program,  if  we 
should  be  so  imfortunate  as  to  elect  him 
our  President,  and  would  want  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  somebody  in- 
terested in  the  program  will  be  in  the 
White  House  and  will  want  to  push  the 
program  forward.  We  should  make  the 
authorization  available  for  the  new 
President  when  he  takes  office  on  Jimu- 
ary  20th,  even  if  we  do  not  use  all  the 
applications  in  the  following  6  months, 
which  I  am  sure  we  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Recokd  as  a  part 
of  my  ronarks  a  breakdown  of  the 
figures  I  inserted  earlier  regarding  proj- 
ect applications  which  are  now  pending 
with  the  Public  Housing  Administration, 
as  reported  by  the  PHA  and  included  on 
pages  159-164  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
They  show  that  communities  In  41 
States,  plus  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Colmnbia,  currently  have  applications 
pending  for  new  projects. 

There  being  no  objecticxi.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Applications  and  program  reservations 
pending  aa  of  Feb.  1.  1990 

1.  APPLICATIONS  FOR  WHICH  PROGEAIC  KESKXVA- 
TIONS  HAVZ  BZZN  APPKOVKO.  THKSB  AKX  IN 
ACTIVI  PLANNING 

Locality:  Number  of 

Alabama:  units 

Albertville 80 

Arlton 150 

Atmore go 

Boaz 60 

Brewtoii 80 

BrldgepcM^ 160 

ChUdersburg 30 

Cullman 85 

Demo]x>lls 80 

Greensboro 50 

Leeds 30 

Llnevllle ig 

Opp 60 

Ozark loo 

Parrlsh 25 

Sylacauga 60 

Arkansas : 

Morrllton 60 

Newport 150 


10()0 
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Applications   and    program    reservations 
pending  as  of  Feb.  1.  1960 — Continued 

Number  of 
Locality:  units 

California:    Rrxleo 250 

Connecticut:   Rockvllle 100 

Fl'irlda: 

Bristol               10 

Cnrrabelle-    12 

Chattahoochee      _.    50 

Fort  Pierce      _      .      -    250 

Oraceville 20 

Lake  Butler 30 

Le\  y  Comity 350 

Lynn  Haven 18 

MilUjn 42 

New  Smyr ini  Beach 80 

Wewahltchka.      .    40 

deorgia: 

Adalrs\illc-  - - 30 

.\merlcus^    .. 100 

Bainbrldge 45 

Camilla 50 

Columbus 100 

CanU)n 66 

CarroUton .-.  -. 88 

Eiistman 12 

EllaviUe 20 

Fairmont 12 

Fayettevllle    14 

GrautvUle . 20 

nines\llle 30 

Lyons-      200 

Newnan 46 

Richland 20 

Ringgold 30 

Reynolds 20 

Rijckmart..- 25 

.Swainsboro    100 

Unadilla 23 

Illinois:  Mount  Vernon 150 

Indiana:   South  Bend 350 

Kenliicky ; 

Hickman 38 

Irvine- 32 

Martin     30 

PIneville                  _._  30 

Louisiana: 

Cotton    Port 14 

Simmesport    100 

Maine:    Van   Buren-    40 

Michigan:  River  Rouge 1(X) 

Mississippi: 

.Ackerman_.    _.    24 

Baldwin    24 

Bonneville    60 

Cleveland    50 

Ciloster    .34 

Hernando 20 

Liberty    18 

Meridian    !)0 

Water    Valley 140 

Vicksburg    if>0 

.Nebraska:    Kearney _ 70 

N'-w  Jersey : 

Ashury    Park 60 

East    Orange .300 

Edi.s(jn    Township 40 

Olassboro   60 

West  New    York 100 

-New  York:    Herkimer 50 

North  Carolina; 

Durham    C.=i0 

Salisbury    CO 

Ohio:     Ironton 130 

Pennsylvania:     E.iston 50 

niiode   Island:    Woonsocket 150 

Tennessee: 

Bol.var    32 

Carthage     18 

Cleveland    ...     150 

Columbia    140 

Cookevllle    75 

DecaturvUle 6 

Fayettcville    100 

Oainesboro    18 

Halls    26 

Harriman    100 

Huntingdon    50 

Jack-son    224 


Applications   and   program    reservations 

pending  as  of  Feb.  1,  1960 — Continued 

Locality:  Number  of 

Tennessee — Continued  units 

Jamestown    40 

Laurenceburg    60 

Livingston    100 

McMinnvllle    100 

Mount    Pleasant 50 

New   Tazewell 14 

Parsons     _    24 

Ridgely    26 

Savannah 50 

Watertown 18 

Waverly    34 

Texas: 

Crosbyton     12 

Crystal    City 20 

Frisco    8 

Palmer         10 

Tulla    18 


Total 


8,574 


2.    Al'PLlCATIONS    ON     WHICH     ACTION    HAS  BEEN 

nrvKRRED    hf.nUI.nc    urther    study 

Loci.liiv:  Number  of 

Alabama:  ""'^•'> 

L.ilayeiip 100 

Red    Bay..    40 

Caiilornia:     biockton 200 

Horida: 

Crest  \  lew 300 

Miami  Beach... ICO 

Vernon.        100 

Geori»ir. : 

Atlanta . 500 

Barwick.    14 

Cave  Spring."; 10 

Douglas .    50 

Cireenville 50 

Hiirlem..    100 

Jonesboro 100 

Mel^s-      .      20 

Morven 6 

Norman    Park.    12 

0<hlorlniep      18 

Nashville 100 

Roberta 50 

I    vusiana:    Giieydan 50 

M;sKis>sippi :   Magnolia.    100 

M  )iit.jina  ■  Gla.«:efl\^•     60 

Tennessee: 

Jamestown .      .    25 

Lii  PoUette 35 

Lake   City 25 

.Morri.siuwn..      .-      330 

Vow    Tazewell 12 

Oneida      .    _   20 

Texas:    Breckenridge 50 

Total 2,  637 

3      I'R  lOR.AM    RF..SERVATIONS   IN   ACTIVE  PLANNING 


L  X  ality : 

.•\'abama: 

Abhland  

Biountsville 

Hrent    ... 

Cl.inton 

CoUinsville 

Hobson  City 

Mobile.    

New  Brockton 

Northport 

Arkansas: 

De  Queen 

Dierks  ..      

Mineral    Springs. 
.Nash^ille       

California: 

.^t  water 

Eureka 

Ciinnecticut  : 

East  Hartford  ... 
New  Haven 

Florida: 
Fort   Lauderdale- 
Miami  

Titusville 


Number  of 
units 

28 

20 

00 

HO 

20 

20 

500 

ao 

60 


24 

26 

8 

34 

15 
60 

50 
130 

66 

168 

54 


Applications    and    program    reservations 
pending  as  of  Feb.  1.  1960 — Continued 

I-ocallty:  Number  of 

Georgia:  units 

Bowman ..  14 

Dublin 100 

East   Point 150 

LawrencevUle 3(j 

Lincolnton bii 

Sa\aunah 40U 

Sparta 24 

Villa  Rica 40 

Illinois: 

Brooklyn 100 

Centralia jo 

De  Witt  County-.     25 

East    Alton 50 

Golconda 20 

Granite  City lOO 

Joliet 92 

Quincy GO 

Sale-ii 20 

Staunton 24 

Tamaroa    10 

Kentucky: 

Catlettsburg 50 

Morehead 30 

Murray 62 

Nicholasvlile 50 

Paints  ville .S2 

Paris 30 

L'lUisiana : 

Berwick 30 

Jefferson   Parish..    300 

Kenner 60 

Kinder 16 

Ofcierlin 14 

Patterson 30 

Maryland:    Rockvllle 125 

Michigan: 

Bajaga 10 

Bessemer 30 

Mount    Clemens 100 

Minnesota: 

Hibbing 50 

MinneafKjlis 1,  054 

St.  Paul 701 

Virginia 50 

Winona 40 

M'.ssouri:    Kansas  City 100 

New  Jersey : 

Camden 164 

Franklin   Township 30 

Rahway 79 

New  York: 

Ojhoes 130 

Liickawanna 150 

Rome 180 

Troy 80 

North  Carolina : 

Apex 10 

Laurlnburg 73 

Wake    Forest 40 

Wendell 12 

Zebulon 16 

Ohio:    Dayton 200 

Pennsylvania: 

.Nanty    Glo 50 

Portage 40 

.^outli  Carolina;   Chester 76 

Tpvinessee; 

Chattanooga 500 

Fianklin 16 

LaFollette 50 

Lake  City 40 

Manchester 40 

Oneida 25 

Sparta 50 

Texas : 

Daingerfield 20 

Levelland 40 

Post 28 

Robstown 70 

Roby 10 

Rotan 36 

Virginia:  Roanoke 800 

West   Virginia:    Fairmont 100 

Wisconsin:   Milwaukee 800 


Total.. 8.711 
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ApplicatUynj   and   jtrogrmm    reservations 
pending  as  of  Feb.  1,  i««0— Continued 

4.  PmOGKAM  KXSIXVATIONS  ON  WHICH  ACTION 
HAS  BXZN  DimUUa)  AT  THI  SZQUKST  OT  THE 
LOCAUTT 

Number  of 
LocaUty:  units 

Arizona:    Tolleson 20 

Hawaii: 

HUo 120 

Honolulu 40 

Kentucky: 

Cumberland 60 

Prestonburg 40 

Michigan:    Alpena 18 

Mlaaourl:  Kansas  City 226 

Oregon:    Portland 398 

Pennsylvania : 

Altoona 250 

Connellsvllle 100 

Smith   Township 60 

Tennessee:  Sprlngileld 50 

Virginia : 

Charlottesville 200 

South  Norfolic 30 


Total 1.612 

S.  PROOSAM  SXSESVATIONS  WHICH  AT  THIS 
TIMX  ARE  NOT  CONSIDEKED  FOB  CONTRACT- 
ING   UNDER    THE    195  9    ACT 

Number  o/ 
Locality:  units 

Alabama:  Mobile 1.680 

Illinois:   Chicago 1.425 

New  York:   New  York  City 1.787 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee 568 


Total 5,460 

6.  lNACnV«  APPLICATIONS  AND  RESRHVATIONS 
(SOICX  or  THESE  HAVE  BEEN  WITHDRAWN 
OB  CANCXUS) 

Locality:  Number  o; 

Alabama:  units 

AdaoMvUle 115 

Annlston 26 

Birmingham 750 

Carbon  Hill 50 

Cherokee 60 

Columbiana 20 

Oordora 40 

Detroit-. 30 

Flomaton 20 

Oadsden 200 

Gardendale 62 

Geneva 34 

Goodwater 18 

Grayiville 74 

Kennedy 50 

Kimberly 62 

Leighton 30 

Mulga 230 

NewYlUe 6 

Arlaona:  Maricopa  County 150 

Arkansas: 

Camden 80 

LewisvlUe 16 

Uttle  Rock 72 

Lockesburg 10 

California : 

arte 26 

Calipatria  Area 23 

Holtville  Area 50 

Imperial  Area 35 

Port  Chicago 20 

Colorado:  Denver 1,500 

Connecticut : 

Ansonla 60 

Groton 500 

New  London 176 

Norwich 500 

Southington 50 

WlUimantlc 50 

Delaware:  Wilmington 500 

Florida : 

Altha 75 

Jacksonville 1.266 

Montlcello 150 

Ocals 98 

Pmisacola 338 


< 
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A  ^plications   and    program    reservations 
\tending  as  of  Feb.  1.  1960 — Continued 

LoeOlty:  Number  of 

Ceorgla:  units 

Ashbura 20 

Austell 18 

Buchanan 8 

Cummlng 30 

Elberton 20 

EUijay 10 

Grayson 40 

Macon 400 

Manchester 30 

Patterson 50 

Royston 34 

Thomson 21 

Vernon 50 

Wadley 50 

Warwick 10 

Illinois: 

Brighton 

Carlinville 

Gillespie 

Joliet 

Maywood 

PlnckneyvUle 

Rock  Island 

Stonefort 

Streator 

Virden 

Waukegan 

Iitdiana: 

Kokomo 

New  Albany 

Kentucky: 

Covington 

Frankfort 

L  }ui8iana : 

Abbeville 

Amaudville 

Basile 

Breaux  Bridge 

Church  Point 

Duson 

Elton 

Esterwood 

Grand  Coteau 

Iota 

Lake  Arthur 

Mermentau 

Morse 

Plaquemlne 

Scott 

Sunset 

Vllle  Platte -'.-".".".' 

Maine:  Norway 

Ii^  aryland : 

Baltimore 

Ctunberland 

Hagerstown 

\  assachusetts: 

Cambridge 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Medford ' 

Newburyporc 

Plttsfield 

Somerville 

Taunton 

Minnesota:  Chlsholm 

tJ.  Ississippi : 

Bude 

Collins 

Laurel 

Leakesvllle 

Louin 

Meadvllle 

Mount  Olive 

Newton 

Prentiss 

Tupelo 

Tylertown 

Missouri;  St.  Louis  County 

New  Jersey: 

Atlantic  City 

Burlington 

North  Bergen 

Nsw  York: 

Buffalo 1,  683 

Nh^ato*^!  Falls 100 


6 

10 
30 

250 

100 
14 

220 

8 

25 

10 

260 

25 
75 

50 

75 

50 

12 

75 

50 

60 

30 

8 

3 

6 

7 

25 

5 

5 

124 

60 

7 

30 

175 

749 
65 
30 

325 
200 
116 

54 
100 
200 
142 

76 
4 

120 

18 

176 

120 

30 

60 

10 

30 

16 

30 

100 

110 

278 

100 

40 


Applications    and    program    reservations 
pending  as  of  Feb.  1.  I960 — Continued 

Looi^ty:  Number  of 

North  Carolina :  units 

Jacksonville      .  BO 

Wayne  County 45 

North  Dakota:  WlUlston 16 

Ohio: 

Cievclancl .  2.074 

Columbus 643 

Lorain. _  12 

Portsmouth.    ..  190 

P^nnyylvanla: 

Ablngton  Township 50 

Altoona 250 

Ambrldge 44 

Carnegie 90 

East  Pittsburgh 100 

East  Stroudsburg 50 

Greensburg 100 

Jeannette 100 

Philadelphia 3.230 

Pittsburgh 748 

Scalp  Level  BcM^ugh 200 

Scranton 100 

Sharon 50 

Rhode  Island: 

Pawtucket 222 

Providence 206 

South  Carolina: 

Bennettsville_-_    65 

Charleston.-    ._  557 

Duncan 10 

Tennessee: 

Algood 100 

Etowah 20 

Gallatin 40 

KnoEvllle 577 

Paris 64 

Texas: 

Alice 200 

Anahuac 10 

Bryson 4 

Etellas 250 

Del  Rio 70 

Dodson 50 

Donna 60 

PortWorth 200 

Jacksonville 200 

McGregor 12 

Mercedes 100 

Port  Arthur 132 

San  Antonio 1.  600 

Slnton 36 

Terrell 140 

White  Settlement 100 

Virginia : 

Charlottes vUle-    25 

Harrisonburg 50 

Puerto  Rico : 

Areclbo 300 

Carolina 200 

Cayey 260 

Celba 80 

Guanlca 150 

Humacao 200 

Isabella 200 

Lares 80 

Las  Marias 30 

LolBa 100 

Manatl 200 

Ponce 500 

Salinas 60 

SanLorenao 200 

San  Sebastian 200 

Yauco 250 

Total 99.  184 

APPLICATIONS    RECEIVED    SINCE   ITB.    1,    1960 

Locality:  Number  of 

Alabama:  units 

Brent 20 

Clanton 48 

Clayton 100 

Greenville 140 

Linden 160 

Northport 60 

Reform 75 

Arkansas:  Lepanto 75 
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Applications  and  program  reservatioTis  mj.   javtTS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  in   which  such   renewal   projects   have 

pending  as  of  Feb.  1.  IMO— C!ontinu«i  Senator  yield  me  time?  taken  place. 

Locality :                                       Number  of  Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  modest  enough 

California:                                    uruu  Senator  from  New  York.  authorization,  and  that  the  people  who 

Cutler 6  j^     JAVITS.    The    public    housing  are  the  lowest  on  ttie  scale  of  housing 

M^ndotl M  program  which  is  asked  for  here  is  a  accommodaUons  are  entitled  at  least  to 

Connecticut': very  modest  one  and  Is  consistent  With  this   much  consideration   by   Congress. 

BridgepOTt 312  What  we  have  done  in  this  program  for  That  has  been  a  tradition  in  almost  every 

Danbury —  60  some  years.  housing  bill  which  Congress  has  passed. 

Hartford 50  j  ghaU  not  trouble  the  Senate  at  this  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 

Norwich 75  ^,^^^   ^j^j^   ^.^^   analysis   of   the   figures  will  be  agreed  to. 

stxatford 250  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  Senator  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 

Rr«nfnrd  100  ^rom  Pennsylvania.    I  shall  make  two  dent,  on  this  amendment  I  ask  for  the 

L^ySSnVy"::::::::::::::::::  SS  pomts.  yeas  and  nays. 

Mayo 150  When  public  housing  first  came  on  the  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Niceviue 150  scene  in  1949. 1  had  the  privilege,  in  the  Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  do  the 

Stuart 100  House,  of  handling  the  Taft-Ellender-  opponents  of  the  measure  wish  to  use 

Trenton 150  Wagner  bUl.    I  had  the  deep  gratifica-  anytime? 

"'TJSnv  150  tion  of  seeing  a  sufficient  number  of  my  Mr.  CAPEHART.    Mr.  President,  I  am 

BuVnaVtetV  12  coUeagues  on  the  Republican  side  Of  the  against  the  amendment.     It  was  con- 

De  Kaib  County" 760  aisle  vote  for  the  bill,  so  that  it  passed  sidered  in  committee  and  rejected  by  the 

i>ubiin 50  the  House.    Let  history  show  that  the  committee.    The  record  speaks  for  itself . 

Leesburg 12  23  votes  which  were  garnered  at  that  Enough  public  housing  units  are  now 

Reidsvuie 30  ^^j^g  jj.om  the  Republican  Members  of  authorized  to  provide  for  as  many  pub- 

Taiiapoosa 35  ^^^  House  were  absolutely  indispensible.  lie  housing  units  as  can  be  constructed 

"^^"^^■■_.  „  an  and    that   the   biU    never   would    have  in  the  next  12  months.    My  honest  opin- 

Se^iT^^  40  passed  without  them.  ion  is  that  no  further  authorization  is 

SSnston  buy::::::: :::::::::::  34  At  that  time  many  predictions  were  needed  at  the  moment;  and  that  wm  not 

Marlon-. 30  made  to  the  effect  that  pubUc  housing  hurt  the  program  one  iota. 

Indiana:  EvansvUie 100  would  bankrupt  the  Treasury,  and  com-  ^  *"^  ^^ady  to  yield  back  the  remam- 

Kansas :  Kansas  City 30  potations  were  made  of  the  astronomical  ^^r  of  my  time. 

^^T*'  «o  number  of  bUUons  of  dollars  the  program  Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield  back  the  remain- 

Boga^usa ^  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  p^^.^  ^j  y^^^  dtr  of  my  tune. 

cJ;SeyvIii"e'"":::-:::::::::::  eo  More  than  a  decade  has  passed,  and  JJ^l-  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President,  will 

Lecompte 60  we  find  the  following:  About  37,000  units  the  Senator  yield  tune  to  me? 

Mansura 60  a  year  of  what  is  called  public  housing  Mr.  CAPEHART.    I  yield  5  minutes  to 

Moreauviiie 60  ^  j^^j.  about  essential  to  any  kind  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Thibodeaux 40  balanced  housing  program.    We  cannot  Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  am 

MM8«:huBetts:  ^^  without  them.    That  figure  is  just  certain  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

ch^taM '   80  about  right.    It  is  just  about  what  fits  knows  that  throughout  the  years  I  have 

Lawrence'  800  the  need.    It   is   the  amount  required  been  a  friend  of  pubUc  housing.    I  have 

Newton 138  every  year  in  order  to  maintain  a  pro-  supported  pubUc  housing.    As  a  matter 

Michigan:  gram  that  will  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  of  fact,  I  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 

Dearbom —  60  qj.  embarrass  the  housing  situation  gen-  mittee  on  Housing  at  the  time  the  1949 

Muskegon  Heights 200  gj-aiiy     Yet  it  has  been  an  integral  part  act  was  passed.    I  have  called  for  public 

*"^!fli^M'  6  o'  every  housing  project,  because  it  is  housing  many  times. 

uassnem placed  where  low-rent  famUies  can  ade-  I    hope    Senators    wiU    examine    the 

Missouri'-'pia't^n  80  quately  be  settled.  tables  which  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

Nevada:  Las  Vegas 25  in  every  urban  renewal  project,  it  is  vania  placed  in  the  Record   to  see  the 

New  Hampshire  :yl»ortsmouth 100  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  a  widespread     use     of     public     housing 

New  Jersey:       |  fair  quotient  of  low-rent  housing.    That  throughout  the  United  States.     I  say 

Boonton 50           wl  ,  *  i ^„„^„4.i„i  «„  ^^a-.  *«  mfiV£>  agam.  as  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  that 

Bdison  Township «)  ^absolutely  ^f^^l  ^^^fj^."!**^  JhSlk  not  simply  a  big-city  program: 

Elizabeth 360  the  whole  concept  of  urban  renewal  com-  ^        program  for  the  benefit  of  the 

irvington 60  patible,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  {^^               ^             ^an   areas. 

Jersey  city 382  where  there  are  slum  problems  and  a  Sff"  ^^T^^  ^  ^delv  ^L;d 

"£^5^ S;  sufficient  number  of  families  having  be-  J^^  ^^Tc^^^iTSe  S^Ui'^m 

wSdSS."'."".::: :::::::::::  »  low  average  mcome.  states. 

North  Dakota:  Southwert  Ftergo—  34  In  all  the  years  the  opponents  have  .^^^  largest  single  number  of  projects 

Ohio:  Dayton 800  been   voting    against   public   housing—  i^  any  State  of  the  Union  is  in  Georgia. 

Pennsylvania:  and   they   have  been  able   and   astute  ^labamia  if  I  remember  correctly,  comes 

Lancaster 800  ^gn — ^o  one  has  proposed  a  substitute  ggcond 

Nantv^Gio ^  acceptable  to  Congress,  and  no  one  has  Because  I  have  supported  pubUc  hous- 

Portie—           ::":::::::  s  offered  a  substitute  acceptable  to  the  jng  i  do  not  like  to  be  put  in  the  posi- 
Rochesteri":':::.:::::::::::.-  80  advocates  of  a  balanced  housing  pro-  ^^^  qj  having  to  oppose  the  Senator 

Swatara 80  gram.    The    best    the    opponents    have  from  Pennsylvania  when  he  offers  an 

South  Carolina:  Pickens 80  been  able  to  do  over  all  the  years  has  amendment  to  provide  for  37,000  units. 

Tennessee:  been  to  knock  down  the  program,  work  i^ast  year  we  included  37,000  units,  and 

Lebanon —  60  ^g^^,^  j^.    and  vote  against  it.  if  they  it     was    generally     believed— although 

So"Si\ub'u;;' 150  could.  there  was  no  commitment  to  that  ef- 

Texas-                              There  are  two  essential  facts.    First,  feet— that  that  number  would  be  suffl- 

EiPaso. 330  the  program  has  developed  into  a  rea-  cient  to   continue  the   program  for   2 

Gorman 100  sonably  modest  approach  to  the  jMrob-  years. 

Maud 16  lem.    It  fits  very  tidily  Into  the  budget.  i  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 

Nocona. 100  g^^j^j   jt  is  the  only  way  it  has  been  vania,  perhaps,  would  agree  with  me  that 

^ha 14  ^^^^  possible  to  deal  with  low-income  the  way  the  present  admlnistraUon  has 

Washin^nrnoiiUi'aii::::::::::::  lo  famines,  especially  where  so  many  per-  been    conducting    the    loj^"/®^*    P"^"^ 

West  v^nia:  Kwr "»  sons    have    been   displaced    by    urban-  housing  program,  the  number  of  imlte 

Wi-sconsin:  Superior «o  renewal  projects.    It  is  a  program  which  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  or  19&» 

Total __.:  8,881  is  highly  desirable  in  cities  and  towns  would  last  for  that  period  of  time. 
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I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
T»Dla  that  time  after  time.  I  have  voted 
to  restore  the  number  of  units  authorized 
by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The  Sena- 
tor will  recall  that  in  the  c<xnmittee. 
when  the  matter  was  brought  up.  I  said 
I  was  in  favor  of  restoring  the  1949  act. 

But  I  believe  we  need  to  do  some  re- 
studying  and  recalculating  because  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  involved 
in  the  program.  If  the  Senator  will  wait 
until  next  year,  I  will  vote  with  him  to 
restore  the  program  as  provided  in  the 
1949  act. 

However,  I  simply  do  not  believe,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  as  close  as  we  are 
to  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress  we 
should  endanger  a  good  housing  bill  by 
including  35,000  units  of  public  housing, 
particularly  when  the  existing  imit  au- 
thorization is,  perhaps,  in  excess  of  what 
the  present  administration  will  use  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  so  far  as  the 
very  short  time  allotted  to  me  will  per- 
mit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  plenty  of  time. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  how 
many  times  President  Eisenhower  has 
signed  housing  bills  which  included  pub- 
lic housing  authorizations. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  he  has  done  so  practically  every 
year.  There  weis  one  year  when  we  had 
no  public  housing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  it  was  five 
times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  we  have 
had  public  housing  in  every  bill,  with 
possibly  one  exception. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ever  refused  to  go  to  confer- 
ence on  a  housing  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    When? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  either  1957  or 
1958. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  was  because  we 
did  not  pass  our  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  not  say  the 
House  refused  to  go  to  conference.  It 
failed  to  get  a  nile,  and  the  bill  came 
up  imder  a  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
failed  of  passage  by  6  votes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  ordinarily  the  House  will  go  to 
conference  on  a  housing  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  but  this  bill 
is  not  in  the  conference  stage.  The 
House  has  not  passed  a  bill.  This  bill 
would  still  have  to  go  before  the  House 
for  a  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  One  final  question.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  was 
otherwise  diverted  when  I  was  making 
my  little  talk  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  wish 
to  assure  him  of  the  fact  that  the  au- 
thorization for  public  housing  will  ex- 
pire on  August  20,  1960,  according  to  the 
administration's  own  figxu*es.  We  will 
have  a  President  in  the  White  House  in 
January.  He  will  not  have  any  other 
authorization,  and  there  will  not  be  any 
authorization  frcm  August  all  the  way 
through  December.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  is  certain  that  I  am  wrong  about 
that. 


SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ato^  from  Pennsylvania  is  wrong,  be- 
cause he  is  not  making  any  allowance 
for  communities  which  drop  out,  or  can- 
cel their  applications. 

fr.  CLARK.    Yes,  we  are. 

SPARKMAN.  The  Senator 
kndws,  does  he  not,  that  about  one-third 
of  Ijhe  communities  drop  out  of  the  pro- 

CLARK.  I  have  made  allowance 
in  the  table  I  have  offered.  I  am  certain 
the  Senator  will  not  say  I  am  wrong 
wh(n  I  say  that  we  will  have  a  Demo- 
cra  ic  President  next  year. 

\  r.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that.  That  is  why  I  can 
eas:  ly  say  we  will  have  a  good  low -rent 
pro  tram  next  year. 

\:r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pre  )ared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  agree  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  lis  time. 

i  r.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
ma:  nder  of  my  time. 

N  r.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  subse- 
que  itly  said:  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  to  authorize 
37,000  more  public  housing  units  for  the 
con  ing  fiscal  year  in  the  general  housing 
bill  now  being  considered. 

I]  I  committee  we  heard  a  great  deal  of 
test  .mony  from  the  oflBcials  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  on  the 
adeiuacy  of  the  present  authorization 
of  i  7,000  units,  which  was  passed  in  last 
yea  -'s  act. 

I  must  confess  that  there  is  a  certain 
con  'usion  about  the  number  of  public 
hou  sing  applications  that  can  be  con- 
sidered  "live."  When  Commissioner 
Da.\  em  testified,  he  said  that  although 
thei'e  were  applications  pending  for 
67,0  OO  units  as  of  last  February,  only 
27.000  of  them  could  be  considered  "ac- 
tive " 

I  do  not  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate,  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  it  on  the  conservative 
sid€.  But  in  any  event,  authorization 
for  10,000  units  which  will  have  to  last 
for  the  next  12  months  seems  extremely 
inailequate  to  me. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  this  small 
an  I  tmount  of  authorization  will  discour- 
age many  localities  from  going  to  the 
trouble  of  filing  an  application  when 
the  chances  are  so  slim  that  they  will 
recdve  any  reservation  or  commitment. 
The  net  result  will  be  to  slow  a  vitally 
nee  led  program  that  already  is  operat- 
ing at  a  level  vastly  lower  than  the  level 
of  a  ctual  need  of  all  those  who  must  now 
suffjr  with  deteriorating  substandard 
hou  sing  and  slum  dwellings. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  earlier  this 
yea:  •  I  contacted  all  the  housing  author- 
ities in  New  Jersey  with  public  housing 
proKrams  and  the  responses  were  uni- 
foriily  positive  on  the  question  of 
whtther  their  applications  were  "live." 

Judging  from  the  response  I  received, 
I  w(  >uld  certainly  say  that  New  Jersey  is 
can  ying  this  program  forward  as  rapid- 
ly and  enthusiastically  as  possible. 
Maiiy  of  the  housing  authority  chair- 
mei.  urged  a  speedup  of  the  program. 


For  example,  Mrs.  Robert  Newcomb, 
chairman  of  the  Olassboro  Housing  Au- 
thority, wrote  me  that : 

We  conalder  our  application  to  be  very 
much  "alive,"  and  we  do  not  anticipate  any 
scaling  down  In  the  number  of  the  60  units 
allowed  us.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that 
the  obvious  need  of  our  borough  will  per- 
suade the  Public  Housing  Administration  to 
scale  the  number  up. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kovak,  chairman  of  the 
housing  authority  of  the  Township  of 
Edison  wrote  that  they  had  filed  applica- 
tion for  100  units  and  that — 

It  is  most  certainly  "alive"  and  no  scaling 
down  in  number  of  units  is  anticipated. 

He  added : 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Edison  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  urge  you  to  combat  the 
President's  request  that  there  be  no  addi- 
tional authorization  In  this  program.  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  rebuild  and  renew  not 
only  our  major  cities  but  also  otu"  growing 
urban  areas,  housing  for  low-income  families 
must  be  provided.  It  is  certainly  evident 
that  private  enterprise  cannot  and  has  not 
filled  this  need. 

The  director  of  East  Orange's  housing 
authority,  George  Genung,  Jr.,  wrote 
that  the  city  is  undertaking  a  low-rent 
public  housing  program  of  300  units  to 
"meet  the  need  which  will  be  created  by 
the  displacement  from  the  East-West 
Freeway  and  our  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram." 

He  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  program  reservation  in  East  Orange 
is  very  much  alive,  and  very  much  needed. 
The  only  way  communities  like  ours  can 
meet  the  demand  for  the  rehousing  of  low 
income  families,  displaced  by  public  Im- 
provements, Is  through  the  public  housing 
program.  Therefore,  the  Federal  legislators 
should  realize  that  this  program  must  be 
continued  as  a  partnership  with  the  Federal 
highway  and  urban  renewal  programs.  If 
the  cities  do  not  have  a  complete  set  of  tools 
with  which  to  work,  then  they  will  not  be 
able  to  do  a  thorough  and  complete  Job. 

There  were  many  other  letters,  all  of 
which  affirmed  that  their  applications 
were  "live"  as  far  as  the  local  authorities 
were  concerned.  There  was  also  one  let- 
ter of  particular  interest  from  W.  Russell 
Laird,  chairman  of  the  Franklin  Hous- 
ing Authority,  who  cited  all  the  delays 
which  that  town  has  had  to  suffer  with 
its  program  since  1956  and  remarked 
that  the  delays  "have  a  catastrophic 
effect  upon  public  opinion,  which  plays 
a  far  more  direct  role  in  small  communi- 
ties than  in  larger  ones." 

He  added  that — 

In  the  case  of  Franklin  Township,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  procrastinations 
over  4  years  in  granting  of  these  units,  to- 
gether with  similar  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
urban  renewal  administration,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  defeat  of  an  urban  renewal 
program  badly  needed  In  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  Mr.  Laird  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  will  conclude  by 
saying  that  if  the  administration  truly 
favors  the  continuance  of  this  vital  pro- 
gram, it  should  have  no  objection  to  ac- 
cepting   this    additional    authorization 
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which  would  permit  the  public  housing 
program  to  progress  with  at  least  one 
less  obstacle  in  its  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Housing  AtirHORrrr  or  the 
Township  of  Fkanklin, 

COTTNTT   or  Sot£KBSn, 

New  Brunswick,  NJ.,  March  14,  I960. 
Hon.  Hajlrison  A.  Wilxxams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  In  response  to  your  letter  of 
March  4,  in  which  you  refer  to  our  reserva- 
tion of  low  rent  housing  unlta,  and  request 
Information  as  to  their  status  and  our  ex- 
pectations with  regard  to  them,  we  are  for- 
warding the  foUowlng  Information: 

1.  Initial  application  for  these  units  was 
made  In  April  1956,  at  which  time  they  were 
planned  to  be  part  of  the  same  project  as  our 
now  completed  50  units.  Our  request,  based 
on  our  survey  and  analysis  of  need  was  for  a 
total  of  100  units,  of  which  PHA  approved 
60  units. 

Because  the  need  for  low  cost  housing  be- 
yond these  first  approved  50  units  was  press- 
ing, the  authority  again  requested  the  addi- 
tional 50  units  in  a  separate  application  In 
March  1957.  The  authority  was  Informed 
that  additional  data  with  regard  to  need  for 
these  units  must  be  provided.  This  would 
have  necessitated  a  new  survey  of  needs,  for 
which  funds  were  not  available. 

The  need  for  additional  housing  still  being 
felt  strongly  by  the  authority,  and  in  fact 
Increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity, the  request  was  revived  In  the  early 
part  of  1958.  This  time  the  authority  was 
Informed  that  It  must  wait  until  construc- 
tion of  the  first  50  units  was  complete  and 
the  dwellings  provided  all  occupied.  At  the 
time  these  events  occurred  In  December  1958, 
the  request  for  additional  units  was  again  re- 
vived. Now  a  new  series  of  requests  was 
made  for  data  or  document«tlon  not  origi- 
nally requested.  After  these  materials  had 
all  been  supplied,  a  reservation  for  the  re- 
duced number  of  30  units  was  made  in  June 
1959. 

At  this  point  a  new  type  of  delay  started. 
The  reservation  was  made  with  the  provision 
that  the  preliminary  lofui  and  action  on  the 
program  could  not  come  until  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  new  Hoiislng  Act.  When  the  act 
was  passed  in  September  1959,  the  authority 
was  Informed  that  still  no  action  could  be 
taken  until  administrative  procedures  un- 
der the  new  act  had  been  worked  out.  When 
no  word  had  been  received  by  December  1959, 
as  to  the  granting  of  the  preliminary  loan 
to  initiate  action  on  the  units,  the  authority 
Inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  new  delay 
and  was  Informed  that  still  further  data 
were  required.  In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  procedures,  the  authcM-lty  had  to  start 
all  over  again  with  studies  of  need  and  local 
surveys,  with  the  Inevitable  result  of  time 
consuming  delays.  It  must  be  clear  that 
apart  from  postponing  the  concrete  response 
to  community  housing  needs,  each  such  re- 
quest is  a  particularly  heavy  burden  few  a 
small  authority  In  a  small  community. 

2.  The  program  has  been  delayed  by  the 
rigidity  of  requirements  on  the  proof  of 
need — based  primarily  on  1950  census  data, 
Inapplicable  In  a  fast  growing  area.  The  de- 
lays were  considerably  aggravated  by  the 
lack  of  clarity  of  administrative  procedures, 
as  well  as  piecemeal  requests  for  additional 
data  not  originally  requested.  Such  delays 
were  protracted  by  the  need  to  wait  for  leg- 
islation and  then  administrative  procedures. 

3.  The  presently  estimated  date  for  enter- 
ing Into  an  annual  contribution  contract  is 
June  1960. 

4.  The  authority  definitely  feels  that  the 
reservation  Is  alive,  although  Its  enthusiasm 


and  that  of  the  governing  body  Is  wearing 
thin  after  all  the  delays.  The  authority 
still  feels  thMV  Is  need  for  the  originally 
requested  50  units. 

The  conunents  of  the  authority  come  out 
in  the  above  history.  Aptart  from  the  time 
lost  In  which  the  housing  Tinlts  might  have 
been  In  use,  the  work  demanded  from  the 
local  authority  becomes  quite  incommensu- 
rate with  the  slxe  of  the  project  as  well  as 
the  size  of  the  staff.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
law  does  not  permit  compensation  by  the 
PHA  for  work  done  in  preparing  an  applica- 
tion. While  this  work  can  possibly  be  ab- 
sorbed by  large  city  authorities  or  mvmiclpal 
staffs,  this  burden  tends  to  become  pro- 
hibitive In  the  case  of  small  authorities  in 
small  cconmunlties. 

It  must  further  be  pointed  out  that  these 
delays  have  a  catastrophic  effect  upon  public 
opinion,  which  plays  a  far  more  direct  role 
in  small  communities  than  in  larger  ones. 
In  the  case  of  Franklin  Township,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  procrastinations  over 
4  years  in  the  granting  of  these  units,  to- 
gether with  similar  delays  on  the  part  of  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration,  played  a 
major  role  in  the  defeat  of  an  urban  renewal 
program   badly   needed  In  the  community. 

A  final  point  which  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  is  the  fact  that  the  long  drawn  out 
procedures  place  a  great  burden  on  the  un- 
paid members  of  the  housing  authorities. 
This  makes  It  more  difficult  to  obtain  new 
members  of  the  desired  quality  when  re- 
placements are  required.  It  also  necesal- 
tates  a  high  degree  of  vision  and  persistence 
among  the  members.  This  effort  could  bet- 
ter be  applied  to  continued  vigilance  with 
regard  to  solutions  for  housing  needs  in  the 
communities,  and  to  the  supervision  of  the 
operation  of  existing  programs. 

As  this  matter  has  been  of  considerable 
concern  to  our  authority,  we  have  written  at 
greater  length  that  your  questions  might 
seem  to  require.  We  h<^>e  that  you  will  find 
the  information  useful  In  your  investigation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  RUSSZLL  L&IBD, 

Chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  LMr.  Habtkx],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH]  are  absent  on  ofQcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  SenatOT  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OTklAHONEY]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Qrxen],  the  Senator 


from  Indiana  [Mr.  HastkbI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefattvsr], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  frwn  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  OIjCahcwet],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  Muyland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Sch(h:ppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Qold- 
WATER]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoef- 
PEL]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


[No.  219] 

YEAS— 38 

Anderson 

Prear 

McOee 

Bartlett 

Oore 

MagnuBon 

Bible 

Oruenlng 

Mansfield 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Pastore 

Case,  N.J. 

Jackson 

FToxmlre 

Church 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Cooper 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Smith 

Dodd 

Keating 

WUey 

Douglas 

Ken- 

WUllams,  H.J. 

Ellender 

Long,  HawaU 

Young,  <»iio 

Engle 

McCarthy 
NATS— 42 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

MarUn 

AUott 

Eastland 

Morton 

Beau 

Ervin 

Moss 

Bennett 

Pong 

Muskle 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Hill 

Robertson 

Bush 

Holland 

RusseU 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

SaltonsUll 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Carlson 

LauBcbe 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Lusk 

Williams,  Del. 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

Young.  N.  DBk. 

NOT  VOrXNO— 20 

Butler 

Hayden 

Murray 

Chavez 

Hennings 

O'Maboney 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Schoepi>el 

Pulbrlght 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Symington 

Oreen 

Morse 

Yarborougb 

Hartke 

Mtindt 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second. 

"nie  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 


\     < 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  fxirther  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer,  on  behalf  of  the  esteemed  and  de- 
voted junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarbokough]  and  myself,  amendments 
relating  to  the  loan  guarantee  program 
for  World  War  n  veterans^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbcislativk  Clerk.  It  is  prc«x)sed, 
on  page  28,  beginning  with  line  7,  to 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  16,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

V&    DSUCT    AND    INST7KXD    HOMZ    LOANS 

Sac.  505.  (a)  Section  1803  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "If  naade  be- 
fore July  26,  1960  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran described  In  section  1801(a)(1)(B)  of 
this  title,  before  the  expiration  of  13  years 
after  World  War  n  is  deemed  to  have  ended 
with  respect  to  him) ,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  an  application  for 
loan  guaranty  relating  to  a  loan  under  this 
chapter  has  been  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator before  February  1,  1965.  such  loan  may 
be  guaranteed  or  Insxired  after  such  date." 

(b)  Section  1811(h)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  25,  1960"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  25,  1961". 

On  page  28,  line  17,  to  strike  out 
"(b)  •'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(c) ". 

Cto  page  28.  line  22.  to  strike  out  "(c) 
Section"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d) 
Section". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Briefly,  we  would 
extend  to  February  1,  1965.  the  home, 
farm,  and  business  loan  guaranty  pro- 
gram for  World  War  n  veterans.  The 
proposed  new  termination  date  on  the 
World  War  n  program  will  make  it 
coterminous  with  the  loan  guarantee 
program  for  Korean  veterans. 

Under  existing  law,  the  World  War  n 
aid  will  expire  on  July  25  of  this  year. 
If  we  do  not  extend  this  program,  many 
World  War  n  veterans  will  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  become  home  owners. 

In  1958  new  private  housing  starts 
totaled  only  1,141,500.  In  1959  private 
housing  starts  totaled  1,341,500.  This 
truly  was  a  remarkable  performance  and 
was  sparked  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
Mnergency  housing  program.  It  is 
recognized  fully  that  there  were  other 
factors  in  addition  to  the  GI  loans  which 
accounted  for  this  noteworthy  perform- 
ance. However,  the  GI  loan  program 
contributed  greatly  to  this  record  and 
we  can  ill  afford  to  terminate  such  a 
vital  program  at  a  time  when  there  still 
are  4  to  4y2  million  unemployed  workers. 
The  housing  industry,  being  the  second 
largest  in  our  economy,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  falter.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  assuring  its  continued  strength  is  by 
continuing  the  GI  loan  program. 

During  several  periods  of  its  short 
history,  the  GI  loan  program  has  felt 
the  Impact  of  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  mortgage  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment at  its  statutory  ceiling  interest 
rate.    In  such  periods  veterans  have  not 
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hsu  a  real  opportunity  to  use  their  loan 
bei  eflt.  The  extension  of  the  life  of  the 
pro  gram  for  World  War  n  veterans  will 
afford  additional  time  in  which  they 
mi(  ht  utilize  the  benefit  should  the  tight 
mo  ley  situation  ease  and  GI  loans  again 
become  plentiful.  That  veterans  could 
use  such  a  period  to  good  advantage  is 
ind  Icated  by  these  data  on  loan  applica- 
tiois  and  apprisal  requests  for  the  first 
Months  of  this  year  compared  with 

same  months  in  1955,  a  banner  year 

GI  loans: 


January-. 
Febuary. 

Mai  fh 

Aprl 


Total. 


OX  home  loan 
applications 


1955 


51,917 
56.621 
51,  HI 
53,667 


212,346 


1960 


11,836 
11,458 
13.601 
11,533 


VA  appriiisji! 
re'iuests 


1955 


75.  493 

104.  IMM 
111,793 

105,  198 


IStiO 


48,  428  j     396.  672 


l,\38,'i 
17.S«9 
18.760 
20. 1'74 

72.318 


<  )nly  about  1  percent  of  the  5  Vi  million 
veleran  home  locuis  have  resulted  in 
cla  jns.  The  claims  paid  have  amounted 
to  mly  8  cents  on  every  $100  of  the  orig- 
ins 1  principal  amount  of  the  loans  guar- 
an  «ed.  The  loss  that  the  Government 
hai  sustained  has  been  infinitesimal. 
Ab>ut  30  percent  of  these  loans  have 
be<  n  fully  repaid. 

Weighing  these  factors  one  upon  the 
otl  ler,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
th<  I  program  must  be  extended.  By  con- 
tin  oing  this  worthwhile  benefit  for  World 
Wur  n  veterans,  they  will  continue  to 
receive  recognition  for  their  valuable 
seivice  at  an  insignificant  cost  to  the 
taj  payer.  We  also  provide  an  important 
su]  (port  of  the  homebuilding  industry- 

:  dr.  President,  the  bill,  S.  3275,  which 
pn  tposes  an  extension  of  the  World  War 
n  guarantee  program  Identical  to  the 
on;  proposed  in  this  amendment,  was 
on  ered  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Conmittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
f ai  e  on  Wednesday  of  last  week.  Since 
ou'  committee  having  jurisdiction  over 
th  B  program  has  already  formally  ap- 
pnwed  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ments, I  believe  it  timely  and  necessary 
to  provide  the  extension  Included  in  the 
ho  ising  measure  which  is  now  before  the 
Se  late. 

;  dr.  President,  our  great  veterans'  or- 
gai  lizations  support  the  proposed  exten- 
sio  1.  The  American  Legion,  the  Amvets. 
th(  Disabled  American  Veterans,  and  the 
Ve«rans  of  Foreign  Wars,  have  ex- 
pr(  ssed  their  strong  support  of  the  pro- 
poj  al  in  hearings  conducted  by  our  Sub- 
coitimittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Iflr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
th(   Senator  yield? 

]  Ir.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

]  St.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Balking  and  Currency  Committee  has 
juiisdiction  over  the  VA  direct  home 
loan  program,  but  the  VA  guaranteed 
loan  program  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mi  tee. 

]«r.  RANDOLPH.     That  is  correct. 

]  dr.  SPARKMAN.  As  it  happened,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
and  I  introduced,  on  the  same  date,  bills 
to  jxtend  both  programs.    We  said  then 
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we  hoi)ed  the  two  bills  could  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  together. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  a  dif- 
ferent situation  prevails.  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  of  that  body  has 
jurisdiction  over  both  programs.  That 
committee  has  already  reported  a  bill — I 
believe  it  is  on  the  House  Calendar  now — 
to  provide  for  the  extension  of  both 
programs. 

We  have  in  our  bill  a  provision  to  ex- 
tend the  direct  loan  program.  While  we 
would  provide  for  only  a  1-year  extension 
it  is  perfectly  reasonable,  I  think,  to  add 
this  proposal. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  remember  that  when  he 
was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
handling  the  veterans  loan  program,  we 
handled  it  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN]  for  his  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

There  are  still  well  over  9  million 
World  War  11  veterans  who.  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  have  not  availed  them- 
selves of  this  aid.  Undoubtedly  many  of 
them  had  their  plans  disrupted  by  the 
credit  control  requirements  which  were 
imposed  during  the  Korean  conflict. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who 
had  met  their  financing  needs  through 
conventional  or  FHA  loans  are  now 
seeking  GI  loan  financing  to  acquire 
larger  and  better  homes  as  their  faniilies 
increase  or  their  income  levels  improve. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  we 
recommend  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  do  not  have  the  figures  relating 
to  the  veterans  guarantee  program.  I 
do  have  a  table  relating  to  the  applica- 
tions of  VA  direct  loans,  showing  the 
backlogs  of  applications  that  are  now 
pending,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  table  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Backlog  of  applicatioru  for  VA  direct  loans 
by  VA  regional  offices  as  of  May  1960 

Regional  office:  Backlog 

Alabama 674 

Alaska 91 

Arizona 85 

Arkansas 609 

California 644 

Colorado 89 

Connecticut ' 

Delaware 47 

District  at  Columbia* .- 

FlcMida 250 

Georgia 1.866 

Hawaii ' 

Idaho 809 

Illinois 750 

Indiana 801 

Iowa 614 

Kansas 264 

Kentucky 1.966 

Louisiana 437 

Maine 429 

Maryland 90 

Massachusetts ' 

Michigan  ' 

Minnesota-- 1. 136 

Mississippi 963 

Missouri .      1.  646 

'  No  portion  of  State  eligible  for  direct  loans. 


Backlog  of  applieationa  for  WA  direct  loans  by 
VA  regional  offices  as  of  May  1960 — Oon. 

Regional  office:  Backlog 

Montana 610 

Nebraska - 498 

Nevada 203 

New  Hampshire' 

New  Jersey* 

New  Mexico 364 

New  York 114 

NM-th  Carolina 1.817 

North  Dakota 377 

Ohio — 2.063 

OklahMna 422 

Oregon — -         323 

Pennsylvania 364 

Puerto  Rioo 826 

Rhode  Island* 

South  Carolina 666 

South  Dakota 497 

Tennessee 618 

Texas 948 

Utah 1.023 

Vermont 14 

Virginia.. 1. 160 

Washington 704 

West  Virginia 670 

Wisconsin.- 183 

Wyoming 194 

Total 28,520 

>No  portion  of  State  eligible   for   direct 

loans. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wanted 
to  commend  the  Senator.  It  is  an  item 
in  which  I  have  had  long  interest.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  offering  the 
amendment  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yakborottoh]  . 
I  think  it  is  very  desirable  and  will  help 
correct  a  situation  which  exists  in  our 
part  of  the  country  in  particular,  as  I 
am  sure  it  does  all  over  the  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  friend, 
and  I  can  enthusiastically  attest  to  his 
advocacy  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    I  yield, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  the  Senator  has  done  with 
his  amendment  is  make  the  guaranteed 
program  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
coterminous  with  the  guaranteed  pro- 
gram for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  offering 
this  very  desirable  and  worthwhile 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  3rielded  b€u;k? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph].    [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  as  a 
part  of  the  Record  a  summary  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  showing  the  amounts  in- 
volved in  the  different  sections  of  the 
bill.  I  make  the  statement  that  we  have 
tonight  reduced  the  amount  by  $134  mil- 
lion, as  shown  in  the  summary. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  said  that 
the  summary  was  prepared  by  the  staff 
of  the  committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  came  from  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency.  Those  are  the  Agency 
figures,  and  not  the  figures  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  lii.  President,  I 
stand  corrected.  The  summary  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — pro- 
posed housing  legislation:  Comparative 
summary  of  amounts  provided  for  grant* 
and  loans  in  administration  bills  and  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  * 

I  In  millions] 


Total  new  author- 
ity provided 

Purpose 

Admin- 
istration 

Senate 

oom- 

mlttee 

Forcrants.  HHFA: 

trban  renewal  capital  grants.. 

S350.0 

Housing  research.'. '. 

Subtotal,  grants,  IIHFA 

3S0.0 

Forlounis,  IIHFA: 

Irban  renewal,  planning  ad- 
vances and  temporary  loan.<(. 

Housini;  for  the  elderly,  direct 

Innns  > 

25.0 

CoUeRe  housing,  direct  loans.. 

500.0 

Public  facility  loans 

>$100 
>lfiO 

SO.O 

FN  MA     special     assistance 
functions: 

Presidential  allocation 

Consumer  coop  housing 
■support..- 

ISO.O 
IElO 

Subtotal,    loans, 
HHFA       

>250 

740.0 

Total,     (trants     and 
loans,  HHFA 

•250 

i,ogao 

For  Krants  and  loans,  other  agen- 
cies: 
College  bousing,  direct  loans  *. 
College  facilities  grants  • 

300 
«00 

Defen.se  hospital  grants  ' 

7.6 

VA,  direct  housing  loans. 

160.0 

Farm  housing: 
Direct  low 

Commitments  for  contribu- 
tions'                    -. 

Loans  and  grants  for  repair 
and  ImDrovement  * 

Total,  other  agencies 

800 

167.6 

Grand  total 

1,060 

1. 247. 6 

I  Note.— This  table  reflects  reasonable  estimates  of  the 
budgetary  effects  of  the  bill,  assuming  that  amounts 
authorlze<l  are  also  appropriated,  where  required. 
Nothing  in  the  table  is  to  be  constraed  as  representing  a 
policy  decision  or  commitment  on  tbepart  of  the  Housbw 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  or  the  administration  with 
respect  to  budgetary  recommendations  or  use  of  funds  in 
the  event  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  Revised  June  15, 
i9eo. 

>New  obligatlonal  authority  when  actually  i^)pro- 
priatod. 

« Administration  bUls  would  subject  authorizations  to 
annual  appropriation  control.  New  obligatlonal  author- 
ity when  authorized  in  appropriation  acts. 

*  Represents  administration  proposal  to  take  care  of 
existing  college  housing  application  backlog  and  to  pro- 
vide transition  to  new  program  of  debt  retirement 
assistance  grants  and  debt  service  guarantees.  New 
obligatlonal  authority  when  actually  appropriated. 

•  Debt  retirement  assistance  commitments  may  not 
be  made  in  amounts  in  excess  of  limitations  specified 
in  appropriation  acts.  Excludes  new  obUgational  au- 
thority and  expenditure  effect  of  possible  losses  in  con- 
nection with  debt  service  guarantees  sxtanded  to  in- 
stitutions issuing  taxable  obligations;  proposed  Isglsla- 
tion  would  authorize  guarantee  of  such  obligations  up 
to  $1,000,000,000. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  about  3  minutes,  so 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  believe  the 
Senator  can  obtain  recognition  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Preeident.  one  of 
the  actions  taken  by  the  committee  in 
connection  with  the  reporting  of  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  was  to  separately  con- 
sider a  bill  to  create  a  limited  profit 
mortgage  corporation,  a  so-called  mid- 
dle income  housing  bill,  which  adopts  a 
plan  very  successfully  carried  on  In  the 
State  of  New  York  for  expanding 
materially  the  opportunity  for  middle 
income  rental  housing  by  making  avail- 
able credit  to  limited  dividend  par- 
ticipants, who  are  getting  a  limited  6- 
percent  return,  on  the  basis  of  making 
available  housing  in  middle  income 
rental  limits. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  testimcmy  on 
the  bill  from  the  authorities  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  This  has  been  an  ex- 
tremely successful  program,  twice  ap- 
proved by  the  voters.  The  amount 
involved  would  be  $500  million  In 
mortgages  allowable,  to  begin  with,  and 
$1%  billion  if  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Tlie  bill  is  to  be  reported  as  a  separate 
bill.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  a  very 
important  housing  measure,  since  middle 
income  housing  represents  the  big  gap 
with  respect  to  housing,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subccHnmlttee, 
who  Is  handling  the  housing  bill,  what 
his  intentions  are  with  respect  to  the 
middle  income  housing  bill  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yltid? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  I  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
middle  income  housing  bill  during  the 
time  it  was  being  considered  by  the 
committee.  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  testimony  given  to  us  by  the 
people  who  came  from  the  Senator's 
State,  who  had  had  experience  with  this 
type  of  housing  in  New  York  State.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  program.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that  I  supported  this  pro- 
gram in  the  subcommittee.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  as  a  separate  bill.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber exactly  the  vote  on  the  bill,  but  it 
was  certainly  an  overwhelming  majority 
vote. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  or  certainly  the  next 
day.   It  will  be  on  the  calendar. 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  earnestly  hope  that  time  may 
be  found,  before  the  session  of  Congress 
ends,  to  consider  this  bill.    It  should  not 
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require  a  great  deal  of  time  for  con- 
sideration. I  think  this  is  a  good  inro- 
gram,  and  it  ought  to  be  enacted  Into 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  state 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  the  program  by  ottering  it  as 
an  amendment  to  the  housing  kdll  before 
the  Senate.  That  would  not  be  fair,  in 
view  of  the  confidence  vested  in  the  pro- 
gram by  the  committee.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  have  addressed  the  question  to  my 
colleague. 

I  understand  that  my  colleague  will 
use  his  best  efforts  to  see  that  we  obtain 
action  on  the  bill  this  session. 

Mr.  SPAHKMAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  since  I  am 
a  coqwnsor  of  the  middle  Income  hous- 
ing bill.  I  urge  my  good  friend  from 
Alabama  to  do  what  he  has  already 
said  he  will  do.  which  is  to  make  every 
effort  to  report  the  bill  to  the  Senate  for 
action  this  session. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
I  acknowledge  his  particU>ation.  which  I 
would  say  was  indispensable  in  getting 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WnxiAKsl.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  my- 
self, I  offer  the  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  LxcisLATmc  Clkrk.  On  page  27, 
between  lines  3  and  4.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  subsection,  as  follows: 

(b)  Section  10(1)  of  sncb  Act  1b  amended 
by  Infiertlng  after  "Provided.  That"  the  Xol- 
lowlng:  "the  AutJiorlty  may  enter  Into  new 
eontracte  for  loans  and  annnal  contrlbu- 
tlona  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1960  for  not  more  than 
twenty-flve  thousand  additional  dwelling 
units:  Provided  further.  That." 

On  page  27.  line  4,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "(b)"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c)". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presid^t,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  then  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendmoit  is  al- 
most identical  with  the  one  which  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  42  to  38.  but  it 
would  lower  the  amoimt  of  authorized 
units  to  25,000  instead  of  37,000. 

I  wish  to  reiterate,  for  my  colleagues 
who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  when  I 
spoke  earlier  on  the  previous  amend- 
ment, that  the  administration's  own 
figures  show  we  will  run  out  of  public 
housing  authorization  on  August  20. 
1960. 

Mr.  President,  I  defy  anyone  to  con- 
trovert that  fact.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yie  d  myself  5  minutes.  

■:  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sei  lator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  B  Inutes. 

llr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  very  much  to  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friend  from 
Pel  insylvanla  and  other  Senators. 

I  stated  a  few  minutes  ago  that  I  have 
vot  Bd  consistently  for  public  housing.  I 
remind  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
get  ing  a  housing  program  that  we  are 
facng  a  very  realistic  situation.  We 
have  less  than  2  we^s  until  adjoum- 
meit.  In  order  for  this  bill  to  become 
\Km.  it  must  clear  the  House.  T^e 
Hoise  operates  under  a  different  sys- 
tem. We  know  the  bill  must  go  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules.  Even 
if  1  he  bill  is  passed  in  a  different  form 
it  t  111  be  necessary  to  have  a  conference, 
an(  even  that  would  be  subject  to  the 
cortrol  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ru  es. 

B  [r.  President,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  r  ialisUc  situation.  We  have  a  college 
hoi  sing  provision  in  the  bill.  The  col- 
legi  is  are  anxious  to  have  the  bill  passed. 
Thity  are  hoping  for  the  provision,  so 
that  they  can  be  ready  for  the  opening 
of !  chools  this  September. 

We  have  some  urban  renewal  funds 
in  the  bill.  The  towns  and  cities  are 
ho]  ing  for  the  privilege  of  putting  in 
the  r  appUcations  and  having  them  con- 
sid  Ted. 

\  JQ  have  a  community  facilities  provi- 
sion for  the  little  towns  throughout  the 
country  which  need  help  in  getting 
vit)  .lly  needed  public  facilities. 

1  here  are  a  great  many  other  good 
f  ea  ;ures  in  the  bill.  I  say  that  we  should 
not  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
putting  in  something  which  is  almost 
ceriain  to  delay  final  passage  and  enact- 
ment of  the  bill. 

Much  as  I  dislike  to  take  this  stand, 
Mr  President,  I  believe  the  only  fair  and 
rea  istic  stand  to  take  is  to  oppose  the 
am  mdment. 

^[r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my;  ielf  2  minutes. 

I ;  is  with  the  deepest  regret  I  find  my- 
seU  compelled  to  differ  in  Judgment  with 
my  good  friend  from  Alabama,  who  has 
bee  n  a  stalwart  defender  of  all  types  of 
hoisin^.  including  public  housing. 

!i  [r.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out  three 
f  ac  s  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  Lrst,  President  Eisenhower  has  signed 
fiv(  separate  housing  bills,  each  of  which 
ha(  a  public  housing  authorization  in  it. 
Ea<h  one  of  those  bills  contained  more 
pul  lie  housing  authorization  than  would 
be  provided  by  the  amendment. 

I  cannot  believe  the  President  would 
vet>  the  bill  simply  because  it  has  a 
mil  dmum  amount  of  public  housing  au- 
thcrization.  to  keep  the  program  going 
aft  ^r  August  20,  through  the  rest  of  the 
coEiing  fiscal  year,  during  6  m<xiths  of 
wh  ch  time  we  hope  to  have  another 
occ  iipant  of  the  White  House.  I  do  not 
bel  eve  the  President  will  veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yleki? 

I  [r.  CLARK.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
tine. 


< 


Second,  Mr.  President,  I  am  confident 
the  House  is  not  going  to  blackmail  the 
Senate  by  refusing  to  go  to  conference 
on  a  reasonable  housing  bill,  with  a 
reasonable  public  housing  provision  in 
it.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  House  has 
never  done  that  before.  I  do  not  think 
it  will  do  it  at  this  time. 

This  must  be  a  question  of  Judgment 
as  to  one  of  the  rights  of  the  Senate  as 
a  coordinate  body,  and  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  pass. 

I  yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [lix.  Orrh],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydbn],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morss],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russsll],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stminctok]  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borouch]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HsimiivGS]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxfauvkr],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kex- 
nzoy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNakara],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahonxy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Greek]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  HENmNGs],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauvek],  the  Senator 
frc»n  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
mara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wy(Hning 
[Mr.  O'Mahonxy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoepfel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  42, 

nays  39.  as  follows: 

(No.  230] 


Anderson 

Prear 

ICcOee 

Bartlett 

Oore 

MagniMon 

Bible 

Oruenlng 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hart 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Moss 

CarroU 

Humphrey 

Muskla 

case.  N  J. 

Jackson 

Pastors 

Church 

Javlta 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Hoott 

Dodd 

Keataic 

Smith 

Douglas 

Kerr 

WUey 

Ellender 

Long,  Hawaii 

WUllams.  M.J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 
NATS— 89 

Toung,  Olilo 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Allott 

Eastland 

Martin 

Beall 

Krrln 

Morton 

Bennett 

Fong 

Prouty 

Bridges 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bninsdale 

Hill 

SaltonsUU 

Bush 

Holland 

Smathers 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Carlson 

Kuchel 

Talmadge 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrksen 

Lusk 

Young,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

RusseU 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Scboeppel 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Symington 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Yarborougfa 

Oreen 

Mimdt 

Hayden 

Murray 

So     Mr. 

Clark's     amendment     wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLAKK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Capehart],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Bush]  and  myself,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  On  page  1. 
line  4,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Hous- 
ing Goals" ; 

On  page  1,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  6  through  10; 

On  page  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
lines  1  through  20;  and  it  is  proposed  to 
renumber  sections  102  and  103  to  be 
sections  101  and  102. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  strike  from  the  bill 
section  101,  headed  "National  Housing 
Goal."  A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  are  30  min- 
utes allowed  on  each  side  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  is 
correct;  30  minutes  are  allowed  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes.  I  hope  I  shall  not  need  all  of 
that  time.    Much  of  the  pending  bill 


merely  continues  existing  housing  pro- 
grams. However,  the  first  section  in  the 
bill  breaks  into  new  ground,  and  I  think 
it  is  a  dangerous  new  ground.  The  sec- 
tion would  require  the  President  to  do 
three  things  annually.  First  it  would 
require  him  to  make  a  statement  to  Con- 
gress of  the  minimum  number  of  hous- 
ing units  that  should  be  started  during 
the  year.  Second,  he  would  have  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  law  will  be  administered  by  the  exec- 
utive agencies  to  achieve  the  number  of 
housing  units  specified.  Third,  the  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  President  shall 
report  any  recommendations  for  legis- 
lative action  that  the  President  deter- 
mines necessary  or  desirable  in  order 
that  the  construction  of  such  specified 
number  of  housing  units  may  be  started. 

There  is  a  gimmick  in  the  bill  which 
can  lull  to  sleep  those  who  feel  that  this 
is  not  really  very  dangerous,  because  the 
section  provides  that  such  report  shall 
not  be  required  in  any  year  if  the  Presi- 
dent determines  it  is  not  feasible  to  pro- 
vide the  information,  and  reports  such 
fact,  together  with  the  reasons,  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 20. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  opening  the  door 
to  a  basic  new  principle  in  housing  which 
is  that  the  President  must  determine 
every  year  how  many  new  houses  will 
be  built  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
open  that  door,  we  can  amend  the  bill 
a  year  from  now  and  take  away  the 
power  of  the  President  to  decline  to 
make  that  decision,  and  we  can  make  it 
mandatory. 

This  is  known  as  the  national  housing 
goal  section.  It  could  be  called  the 
oulja  board  section,  or  the  crystal  ball 
section.  It  could  remind  us  of  the  days 
in  Rome  when  that  great  empire  was 
governed  by  the  augurs,  whe  read  the 
entrails  of  fowl  and  attempted  thereby 
to  foretell  the  course  of  history. 

The  section  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent, if  he  is  to  make  an  accurate  deter- 
mination, to  guess  in  advance  how  many 
couples  will  be  married,  how  many 
families  will  suddenly  discover  that  they 
have  added  one  more  child  and  have 
outgrown  their  home,  how  many  houses 
will  bum  down,  how  many  wives  will  get 
tired  of  living  in  the  city  and  decide 
they  want  to  move  out  of  an  apartment 
and  to  the  suburbs,  and  then  require  a 
new  house,  lliere  are  a  great  many 
other  determinations. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  living 
who  can  accurately  predict  the  number 
of  new  houses  the  American  people  will 
need  in  a  year. 

Suppose  the  Presid^xt  is  required  to 
do  this,  and  he  imdertakes  to  do  it. 
Suppose  he  overshoots  the  mark.  What 
do  we  do  with  those  houses  once  they 
are  built?  How  do  we  pay  the  builders? 
Do  we  appropriate  public  money  to  sup- 
ply the  cash  necessary  to  pay  the  men 
who  attempted  to  meet  the  President's 
goal?  How  do  we  decide  whether  these 
houses  are  to  be  built  in  New  York  or 
Utah  or  Mississippi?  How  are  we  to 
decide  whether  they  are  to  be  $12,000 
houses  or  $35,000  houses? 

Left  to  themselves,  the  people  make 
those  decisions,  lliey  set  the  pattern, 
the  location,  the  prices.    Theirs  Is  the 


motivation  for  deciding  whetho*  they 
want  a  new  house  this  year.  Howev^. 
under  the  pending  Mil  the  President 
must  either  ignore  all  these  things  or  he 
must  make  a  bold  guess  as  to  how  all 
these  facUvs  will  affect  the  economy, 
plus  the  general  prosperity,  and  many 
others,  and  then  decide  how  many  houses 
shall  be  built. 

A  provision  in  the  Mil  states  that  he 
must  give  to  Congress  an  indicaticm  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  law  will  be 
administered  by  the  executive  ag^icies 
to  achieve  the  number  of  houstug  units 
specified.  I  assume  that  could  be  in- 
terpreted to  require  a  number  of  agen- 
cies in  Government  to  use  their  efforts 
to  fill  up  the  houses  that  might  be  built 
and  not  needed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Sir.  CURTIS.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  we  would  abandon  the  principle  that 
the  people  of  the  sovereign  States  shall 
decide  when  they  want  to  build  houses 
and  how  many  houses  they  want  to  build, 
and  that  the  houses  are  no  longer  to  be 
Individual  property? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  They  are  going  to  be 
individual  properties,  I  assume,  but  the 
President  will  say  that  the  United  States 
must  spend,  for  example,  $1,500,000  on 
housing.  If  we  do  not  buUd  them,  if 
they  cannot  be  built  in  any  other  way. 
the  excessive  agencies  must  step  in  and 
see  that  they  are  built.  If  that  does  not 
work,  the  President  must  recommend  to 
Congress  new  legislation  which  will  make 
up  the  deficit. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  Is  really 
taking  us  into  new  fields,  not  only  In 
housing  but  in  the  whole  principle  of 
government. 

Perhaps  there  are  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate who.  if  they  come  to  the  Presidency, 
will  have  the  answers  to  questions  like 
that.  I  have  never  known  a  man  whom 
I  would  trust  with  that  responsibility. 
The  Government  should  not  operate  on 
this  kind  of  basis  and  should  not  be 
operating  housing  programs  against  a 
fixed  determination  made  in  advance  by 
an  executive  who  cannot  possibly  have 
the  answer  to  all  the  questions  that  will 
determine  the  reasons  for  building  the 
houses. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  will  recall  that  I  Joined  him  In  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  this  provision  in 
the  bUl,  on  the  ground,  as  I  stated,  that 
it  Is  Impractical  and  unworkable  and 
that  it  puts  the  President  into  an  entirely 
new  field.  He  must  determine  how  many 
new  houses  should  be  built  in  a  given 
year,  which  he  cannot  possibly  do.  In 
addition,  he  must  say  how  they  are  to  be 
financed,  how  they  are  to  be  purchased, 
and  how  they  are  to  be  paid  for.  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  will  support  the 
amendment  and  take  this  provision  out 
of  the  bllL    

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  could  carry  this 
thing  further.  I  conclude  by  asking, 
even  if  the  President  were  smart  enough 
or  lucky  enough  to  guess  the  number  of 
houses  that  would  be  purchased  in  the 
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year  in  which  he  is  required  to  set  a 
number,  how  the  ncecutlre  agencies 
could  administer  such  a  law  and  carry 
the  responslMIlty  and  come  out  right  on 
the  noee?  That  is  imiriicit  in  this  pro- 
yisi<Hi,  as  well  as  the  President's  ability 
to  guess  right. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  of  my  10 
minutes  remain? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BEHNETT.  I  will  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  most  amaring  proposal  I  ever  heard 
of  in  connection  with  any  proposed  leg- 
islation. That  goes  back  for  25  years. 
I  will  prove  it  to  the  Senate.  I  will 
read  the  first  sentence  of  section  101: 

The  program  ct  tlie  President  am  expressed 
In  his  anntial  message  to  the  Ckmgress  shall — 

ShaD— 

include  statements  and  recommendations 
conoemlng  a  residential  construction  goal. 

We  would  say  to  the  President.  "When 
you  come  before  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress with  your  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, you  shall  by  law  have  included 
therein  a  statement  on  housing." 

Hie  framers  of  the  Constitution  did 
not  do  it.  In  the  Constitution  they  said 
that  the  President  from  time  to  time 
should  give  information  oa  the  state 
of  the  Union.  They  did  not  tell  the 
President  to  put  something  in  his  mes- 
sage about  housing. 

Leave  that  provision  in  the  bill,  and 
what  will  han>en?  We  could  then  pass 
a  bin  saying  that  the  President  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  include  in  his  state  of 
the  XTnion  message  statements  and  rec- 
ommendations on  veterans'  le^slation. 
Then  the  next  year  we  might  say  ttiat 
the  President  shall  include  statements 
and  recommendations  on  school  legisla- 
tion. 

What  we  win  be  doing  will  be  trying 
to  write  a  state  of  the  Union  message, 
not  a  national  housing  goal,  in  the  bilL 
If  we  follow  that  precedent,  we  will  have 
destroyed  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  President.  That  is  the  ultimate  end 
of  it. 

Do  we  want  a  veto  of  the  bill?  If  I 
were  sitting  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, I  would  not  have  to  know  anything 
else  that  is  in  the  bill  except  that.  Tlie 
minute  I  read  the  first  sentence,  I  would 
say  to  myself.  "Congress  is  trying  to  tell 
me  what  to  ten  them  in  January  when 
I  go  before  them  for  a  Joint  sessicm.  I 
win  not  permit  the  legislative  branch  to 
usurp  executive  authority  by  telling  me 
^i^iat  I  shaU  say  and  what  I  shall  not 
say." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  most 
offensive  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
legislative  proposal.  If  the  Senate  allows 
it  to  remain  in  the  bill,  I  would  bet  a 
part  of  my  right  arm  that  the  bill  wm 
not  have  the  ghost  of  a  show  of  getting 
by  the  Presidential  power  of  disapproving 
it  and  sending  it  back.  Then,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  said,  any  legisla- 
tion in  the  housing  field  wiU  have  been 
jeopardized. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  any  further 
than  the  first  sentence,  because  what  is 
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soight  to  be  done  is  to  teU  the  Chief 
Executive  what  he  must  write  into  his 
sti  ite  of  the  Union  message.  ThsX  is  the 
f u  idamental  issue  ttiat  la  Involred. 

tfr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wIU  the 
Se  lator  from  Utah  yield  me  3  minutes? 

ifr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
th  !  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

i4r.  BUSH.  I  strongly  support  what 
th  >  Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator 
fnm  Illinois  have  said.  I  think  this  is 
a  lighly  offensive  section  of  the  bill.  I 
trl  »d  to  have  it  removed  from  the  biU  in 
thi  subcommittee  and  in  the  full  com- 
mi  ;tee.  but  I  was  unsuccessful. 

think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
co:  rectly  stated  the  danger  which  this 
lai  guage  carries  with  it.  However,  it  also 
op  sns  up  another  danger.  If  the  Presi- 
de It  is  to  be  cafied  upon  to  teU  Congress 
hov  many  housing  units  should  be 
started,  when  are  we  going  to  ask  him 
hov  many  aitomobUes  are  to  be  built. 
or  how  many  refrigerators  are  to  be 
bu  It?  Shall  we  rely  on  the  President  of 
th(!  United  States  to  tell  us  what  the 
ec(nomy  should  do,  and  then  say  that 
th<  Government  should  get  behind  this 
pn  gram,  and  in  some  way  or  other, 
which  is  not  set  forth,  but  in  general 
lar  guage,  insist  that  legislation  be 
pa  sed,  which  will  require  the  Executive 
fia ;  to  be  put  into  action,  which  will  af- 
f  ec  t  the  goal  which  he  is  required  to  sub- 
mi  ,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  year? 

'  Ills  is  in  complete  defiance  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  It  is  in  complete 
de:  lance  of  the  free  economy  which  this 
Na  ;lon  has  had  in  recent  years,  par- 
tlc  ilarly  in  the  last  8  years. 

:  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
thi.t  this  language  should  be  stricken 
f re  m  the  bllL  I  urge  the  Senator  from 
Ali  ,bama.  sis  I  have  before  in  the  debate, 
to  remove  it  from  this  bifi  and  place  it 
in  i  separate  biU,  so  that  the  housing  bill 
wi]  I  not  be  imperiled.  Otherwise,  I  think 
th(  bill  has  very  much  to  commend  it. 
I  a  »k  the  Senator  from  Alabama  again  to 
reconsider.  I  ask  him  to  take  out  this 
lai  guage  and  put  it  in  a  separate  bill,  so 
thJt  it  may  be  considered  on  Its  own 
merits. 

]  take  this  occasion  once  more  to  pro- 
tes;  the  business  of  Introducing  big 
om  oibus  bills  and  throwing  together  a 
nu  nber  of  unrelated  items  which  merely 
coi  le  under  the  subject  of  housing,  when 
actually  they  relate  to  problems  which 
sh(>uld  be  considered  separately,  in  sep- 
ari  .te  bills. 

<  >f  aU  the  items  which  should  be  con- 
sid  ;red  in  separate  bills,  the  first  section 
of  B.  3670,  section  101,  is  the  worst  I 
uri  e  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  take 
it  i^ut  and  place  it  in  a  separate  bill.  I 
then  join  him  in  any  way  I  can  to 
it  lief  ore  the  Senate. 

DIRKSEN.   Mr.  President,  on  this 
mdment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  will 
Senator  yield? 

BENNETT.  Does  the  Senator 
widh  to  speak  in  support  of  the  am^id- 
mcQt? 

1  Ir.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  speak  in 
su]  »port  of  title  I  of  the  bilL 

1  (r.  BENNETT.  My  amendment  is  to 
str  ke  out  that  particular  seetkm  of  the 
bil. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to  an- 
nounce that  I  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  must  get 
time  from  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

l/Lr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  a  prej- 
udiced individual.  I  will  take  time  wher- 
ever it  is  available. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  a  care- 
ful reading  of  the  bill  win  show  that  none 
of  the  things  which  have  been  pictured 
here  are  actually  provided  for  in  the  biU. 
The  language  does  not  say  that  these 
recommendations  must  be  included  in 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. The  President  submits  several 
messages  to  Congress,  one  of  which  is  the 
economic  report.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  that  is  where  these 
recommendations  should  be  reported. 

In  the  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1046, 
Congress  created  the  Economic  Council 
of  the  President.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  told  the  Presi- 
dent what  to  report  on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  wiH  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  language  In  the 
bill  relates  to  the  President's  annual 
message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  President  sub- 
mits several  annual  messages. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Those  are  not  annual 
messages. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  changing  the  language 
so  that  It  would  simply  read  "shall  an- 
nuaUy  present  to  Congress." 

Let  me  state  some  of  the  background 
of  this  proposal.  I  hope  the  minority 
leader  wiU  not  leave  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   IshaUnot. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  February  3, 
1960,  James  C.  Hagerty,  press  secretary 
to  the  President,  issued  a  press  release 
which  announced  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  recommending  goals.  That  commis- 
sion is  headed  by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Wrlston, 
former  president  of  Brown  University, 
now  president  of  the  American  Assembly. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
is  Frsmk  Pace,  chairman  of  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  Mr.  Pace  formerly  was 
Secretary  of  War. 

I  shaU  read  the  names  of  the  other 
members  of  that  committee,  because  I 
think  It  is  a  distinguished  group,  and 
we  ought  to  reman ber  them: 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Wrlston ;  Frank  Pace,  Jr. ; 
Dr.  James  R.  Killlan;  Gen.  Alfred  Orucn- 
ther;  Federal  Judge  Learned  Hand;  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant;  Colgate  W.  Darden,  of 
Virginia;  George  Meany;  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham,  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
CtMnmerce;  Clark  Kerr;  and  Crawford 
H.  Greenwalt. 

I  submit  that  that  is  a  distinguished 
committee  which  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and 
reporting  goals.  What  are  the  goals? 
Here  is  what  Dr.  Wrlston  said — this  Is 
a  quotation  from  Business  Week: 

Wrlston  hopes  for  a  book  of  manageable 
proportions  that  will  hit  hard  on  the  vital 
Issues,  including  such  hotly  controversial 
areas  as  defense,  housing,  and  education. 
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That  is  the  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  distinguished  Commission  which 
was  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  set  goals. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wiU  yield  after  I 
have  completed  my  statement.  The 
President  said: 

The  President  Is  asking  the  panel  to  de- 
velop a  brocul  outline  of  national  objectives 
and  programs  for  the  next  decade  and  longer, 
and  hopes  that  In  the  process  the  C<»nmls- 
sion  will  set  up  a  series  of  goals  In  various 
areas  of  national  activity. 

That  was  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  is  the 
assignment  which  was  given  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Commission  created  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  I  had  the  time,  I  could  read  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agwicy  officials,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Zimmerman, 
have  at  times  referred  to  goals.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  set  a  target  of  1,200,000 
housing  starts  for  1960. 

We  are  not  asking  that  the  Presi- 
dent form  a  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  say  he  shaU  do  it  so  far  as  he  deter- 
mines It  to  be  feasible.  So  far  as  he 
deems  it  to  be  feasible,  we  ask  tiim  to  tell 
us  the  number  of  starts  which  ought  to 
be  made  during  a  year.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  he  tell  us  what  priced 
housing  shall  be  built;  where  it  shall  be 
built,  et  cetera.  There  is  no  require- 
ment that  he  state  how  much  Govern- 
ment financing  wiU  be  required,  or  things 
like  that.  He  is  merely  asked  to  set  a 
goal.  Goodness  knows,  in  the  economic 
report  such  goals  are  set  in  various  lines 
of  activity. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
that  in  our  committee  we  try,  year  by 
year,  to  provide,  in  the  field  of  housing, 
legislation  which  may  result  in  con- 
struction of  the  number  of  housing  units 
required  for  the  new  families,  required 
because  of  demoUtions  and  required  to 
replace  the  houses  torn  down  because 
of  the  construction  of  highways  and 
other  Federal  activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  SenaUn:  from  Alabama  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
try  to  help.  In  this  case,  aU  we  are  ask- 
ing is  some  leadership  and  assistance 
from  the  Executive.  Let  the  Executive 
take  that  leadership  in  his  economic  re- 
port, and  let  Mr.  Mason,  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  when  he  submits  his  report  to 
the  econ(»nlc  committee,  each  year,  say, 
"We  believe  there  should  be  a  certain 
number  of  starts  each  year,  and  certain 
steps  must  be  taken." 

Mr.  President,  in  February  of  this 
year,  Mr.  Zimmerman,  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
lowered  the  required  downpayment  to 
the  lowest  level  it  has  ever  been.  He 
did  80  because  the  number  of  housing 
starts  had  dropped  and  dropped;  and  he 
knew  that  his  action  would  stimulate 


construction  and  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  housing  starts.  Only  recently, 
two  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  lowered  their  rediscount 
rate.  They  did  so  because  they  knew 
a  stimulus  was  needed. 

This  provision  does  not  contain  any- 
thing new  or  anything  revolutionary. 
We  are  merely  saying  that  in  view  of  the 
exploding  population  the  Nation  has, 
requiring  an  increasing  number  of  new 
houses  every  year,  there  should  be  more 
planning  than  there  has  been  thus  far, 
and  the  entire  load  should  not  be  placed 
on  the  shoulders  of  Congress;  Congress 
should  receive  some  help  from  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yieM  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  am  glad  to  caU  attention  to  the  com- 
mission to  which  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred. It  is  headed  by  Dr.  Wrlston.  No 
better  American  than  he  could  be  found 
to  head  such  a  commission. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Yes;  I  was  sure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  agree. 

I  say  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
the  Congress  hears  from  that  commis- 
sion, composed  of  the  very  distinguished 
men  the  Senator  has  named,  and  others. 
Let  us  hear  frcHn  the  commission,  and 
let  us  examine  its  report.  It  will  make 
its  report  before  very  long. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  President  has 
said  we  should  have  these  goals. 

Mr.  BUSH.  No;  the  President  has 
said  we  should  have  a  commission  to 
consider  the  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  to  set  up  the 
goals. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  seems  to  me  the  wise 
thing  for  the  Senate  to  do  is  to  wait 
until  it  can  see  what  the  very  distin- 
guished and  competent  members  of  the 
commission  have  to  say  on  the  question 
of  national  goals.  I  think  that  is  the 
soimd  approach. 

But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  foolish  to  talk 
about  particular  national  goals  and  the 
other  things  caUed  for  by  the  biU,  and, 
in  that  connection,  to  issue  a  manda- 
tory direction  to  the  President,  so  as  to 
require  that  he  say  how  many  housing 
units  ShaU  be  started  and  what  the  Gov- 
enmient  should  do  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  those  tmlts  are  completed. 

I  think  the  lack  of  confidence  In  this 
part  of  the  bill  is  reflected  in  the  pro- 
viso which  is  to  be  found  at  the  end, 
which  states  that  such  a  report  shaU  not 
be  required  if  the  President  determines 
it  is  not  feasible.  I  believe  that  is  an 
indication  of  the  lack  of  confidence  In 
clauses  (1).  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  101. 

Again  I  beg  the  Senator  to  delete  this 
part  of  the  bill,  so  as  not  to  imperil  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  himself  offered  the 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  Pres- 
ident shaU  not  be  required  to  do  it  un- 
less he  determines  it  to  be  feasible. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Well,  I  would  do  anything 
to  get  away  from  the  mandatory  lan- 
guage which  was  in  the  bilL 


I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
reminded  me  that  I  offered  the  amend- 
ment. It  was  acc^ted  by  the  conmit- 
tee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  regard  that  as  a  compli- 
ment to  those  of  us  who  proposed  this 
partofthebilL 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  the  Recoko  shaU  show  what 
we  intended,  in  lieu  of  aU  the  state- 
ments which  have  been  attributed  to  the 
committee,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  part  of  the  committee  report  on  the 
bill  which  deals  with  the  housing  goals, 
under  the  subhead  "National  Housing 
Goal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  1575)  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tttlk    I — HoxTsiNa    Goals,    EteaxABCH,    anb 
Advamcxd  Ck>NSTKncnoN  Tbchnologt 

NATIOMAI.   HOUBIMC   COAI. 

Section  101  would  require  the  President, 
In  fiu-therance  of  the  National  Housing  Pol- 
icy, to  transmit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
containing  (1)  a  statement  Indicating  the 
minimum  number  of  housing  units  which 
should  be  started  during  the  then  current 
calendar  year,  or  such  year  and  the  next  fol- 
lowing calendar  year,  In  order  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  program  of  the  President;  (2) 
an  Indication  of  the  manner  In  which  the 
law  wlU  be  administered  by  the  executive 
agencies  to  achieve  the  number  of  housing 
units  specified  under  clause  (1),  and  (3)  any 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  that 
the  President  determines  are  necessary  or 
desirable  in  order  that  the  construction  of 
such  specified  number  of  housing  units  may 
be  started. 

The  section  further  provides  that  this  re- 
port shall  not  be  required  In  any  year  If  the 
President  determines  that  It  Is  not  feasible 
to  provide  the  Information  spedfled  in 
clauses  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  above. 

Thus,  the  President  would  not  be  re- 
quired in  any  year  to  submit  any  or  all  of 
this  specified  Information,  if  he  determines 
that  It  is  not  feasible  to  do  so.  In  this 
event,  he  must  report  his  determination,  to- 
gether with  the  reasons  for  the  determina- 
tion, to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  oommlttee  believes  th&t  untU  mini- 
mum B-nniiai  houslng  goals  are  agreed  upon, 
thov  can  be  Uttle  hc^w  for  achievement  at 
the  volume  of  h4>n'«<"g  production  and  the 
stablUty  of  housing  production  essential  for 
the  orderly  growth  at  the  country. 

Existing  law  gives  Federal  agencies  many 
discretionary  powers,  and  these  powers  are 
used  to  influence  annual  housing  i»odu&- 
tion.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdminlstratUxi.  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  PubUc  Housing  Administration,  and  the 
Urban  Renewal  Administration. 

Having  such  discretionary  powers  and  such 
great  Influence  upon  housing  production, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  these  powers  are 
now  exercised  with  some  purpose  or  plan, 
and  with  some  estimate  at  the  consequences, 
■me  committee  assumes  that  the  heads  of 
executive  agencies  now  use  their  dlscre- 
tKmary  powers  with  some  thought  about  the 
t^nniia^i  voliune  of  housing  production,  or, 
with  some  goal  in  mind. 

Sectkm  101  merely  proposes  that  this  goal 
be  publicly  stated  by  the  President,  that  the 
prcq;>rlety  of  the  goal  be  debate  In  the  Ck>n- 
gr^w*.  In  fnnnMai  and  building  circles.  In  the 
press,  and  by  the  pecyle.  Agreements  reached 
through  such  open  and  democnktlc  processes 
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can  become  the  objective  for  necessary 
changes  In  law  and  for  the  exercise  of  exec- 
utive discretion  granted  by  law.  Further- 
more, the  public  will  be  aided  in  fixing  re- 
sponsibility for  the  adequacy  of  enabling 
legislation  and  for  the  adequacy  of  its  exe- 
cution. 

Such  policies  as  (1)  the  marketing  and 
purchasing  prices  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  (2)  the  downpajrment 
schedules,  interest  rates,  and  other  terms  of 
FHA  and  GI  loans.  (3)  the  volume  of  bor- 
rowings permitted  through  the  Home  Lo«m 
Bank  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, (4)  and  many  other  executive  decisions 
affecting  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
home  loan  capital,  should  not  be  determined 
in  a  vacuum.  They  should  be  determined 
with  a  view  toward  their  consequences,  and 
with  a  view  toward  achieving  some  mini- 
mum volume  of  housing  production  con- 
sistent with  the  need  for  housing  and  with 
general  economic  stability. 

In  this  connection,  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  National  Goals. 
The  Chairman  of  this  Commission,  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Wriston.  has  said  that  housing  is  one  of 
the  vital  subjects  to  be  included  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  the  President 
has  expressed  the  hope  that  "the  Commis- 
sion will  set  up  a  series  of  goals  In  various 
areas  of  national  activity." 

The  Housing  Act  of  1949  contained  a  dec- 
laration of  national  housing  policy,  which 
stated  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  the 
general  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation 
and  the  health  and  living  standards  of  its 
people  require  •  •  •  the  realization  as 
soon  as  feasible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent 
home  and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family.  thTis  contributing 
to  the  development  and  redevelopment  of 
conununlties  and  to  the  advancement  of  the 
growth,  wealth,  and  security  of  the  Na- 
tion." 

The  committee  believes  that  section  101  is 
a  logical  and  necessary  extension  of  the 
national  housing  policy  expressed  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  that  this  proposal 
is  consistent  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  expressed  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Commission  on  National  Goals. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  sec- 
tion 1022  of  title  15  of  the  United  States 
Code.  It  tells  the  President  exactly  what 
to  report  on  in  his  annual  message  deal- 
ing with  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
country.  It  spells  that  out  specifically — 
1,  2.  and  3;  and  that  is  the  law  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
of  the  code  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

i  1022.  Economic  RepK>rt  of  the  President; 
coverage;  supplementary  reports;  refer- 
ence to  Congressional  Joint  Committee. 

(a)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  at  not  later  than  January  20  of  each 
year  an  economic  report  (hereinafter  called 
the  "Economic  Report")  setting  forth  (1) 
the  levels  of  emplosmient,  production,  and 
purchasing  power  obtaining  in  the  United 
States  and  such  levels  needed  to  carry  out 
the  policy  declared  in  section  1021  of  this 
title;  (2)  current  and  foreseeable  trends  In 
the  levels  of  employment,  production,  and 
purchasing  power;  (3)  a  review  of  the  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  a  review  of  economic  conditions  affecting 
employment  in  the  United  States  or  any 
considerable  portion  thereof  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  of  their  effect  upon  employ- 
ment, production,  and  purchasing  power;  and 
(4)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
declared  In  section  1021  of  this  title,  together 
with  such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  desirable. 


( ri)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  lime  to  the  Congress  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  Economic  Report,  each  of 
whi<h  shall  include  such  supplementary  or 
reviled  recommendations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  policy 
declured  in  section  1021  of  this  title 

(c)  The  Economic  Report,  and  all  supple- 
men  ;ary  reports  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall,  when  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
committee  created  by  section  1024  of  this 
title  (Feb.  20,  1948,  ch.  33,  {  3,  80  Stat.  24; 
Aug  2.  1946.  Ch.  753,  tiUe  H.  I  226.  60  Stat. 
838,  June  18,  1956.  ch.  399,  i  1,  70  Stat.  289.) 

AMENDMENTS 

igfee — Subsec.  (a)  amended  by  act  June  18. 
1956,  which  substituted  "not  later  than  Jan- 
uarj  20  of  each  year"  for  "at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  (commencing  with 
the  year  1947)". 

1916 — Subsec.  (a)  amended  by  act  Aug  2. 
1946  which  struck  out  "within  60  days  after" 
precjdlng  "the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session"  and  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  "at". 

EJTECTTVE    DATE    OF    194  6    AMENDMENT 

Sdctlon  as  effective  Aug.  2.  1946.  see  note 
set  >ut  imder  secUon  72a  of  Title  2.  The 
Coni  ^ess. 


Mr.      HUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
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will 
me 

tAt.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
mu<  h  time  remains  under  my  control? 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty 
mir  utes. 

\r.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
f  roi  1  Alabama  yield  10  minutes  to  me? 

N!r.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  I  yield  10 
mir  utes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senitor  from  Minnesota  Is  recognized 
for  .0  minutes. 

N  r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
arg  iment  may  appear  to  be  rather  aca- 
den  ic  and  theoretical.  But,  in  fact,  it  is 
a  biisic  argument  between  two  p>oints  of 
vie\'  in  regard  to  how  to  operate  the 
govi  ;rnment. 

Tie 


argument  presented  tonight  by 
Republican  friends  is  an  indication 
ejxactly  what  is  wrong  today  with  this 
in  Japan,  at  the  summit,  and 
evei^ywhere  else  where  there  is  trouble — 
naively,  the  refusal  to  plan.  We  need  to 
planning  out  of  the  doghouse  and 
it  into  the  White  House;  that  is  where 
l^elongs.  The  Republican  Party  has 
i  to  plan  for  the  economic  develop- 
mei^t  of  this  country — I  did  not  say 
e";  I  said  "plan,"  which  means 
(^perate  and  to  work  together  with 
institutions  of  our  communities  and 
economy  and  our  political  system,  in 
ordir  to  have  a  better  America  with  some 
:e  of  progress  and  order. 
What  does  this  provision  really  sug- 
First  of  all,  it  is  thoroughly  con- 
stitutional, because  in  section  3  of  article 
)f  the  Constitution,  the  Founding 
lers  provided — when  sp)eaking  of  the 
Preiident  and  his  responsibilities  and 
aut:  lority — 

H(  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Con  fress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Uni<  n. 

I  remind  my  distinguished  friends  of 
the  right,  of  the  Republican  Party,  that 
an  innual  message  by  the  President  is 
not  merely  one  message.  Under  our  sys- 
tem, there  are  many  presidential  annual 
messages;  and  it  would  be  much  better 
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if  those  who  now  are  so  worried  about 
planning  would  pay  some  real  attention 
to  the  President's  annual  messages.  The 
Constitution  requires  the  President  to 
give  information. 

The  Constitution  further  provides  that 
the  President  shall  "recommend  to  their 
consideration" — speaking  of  the  Con- 
gress— "such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient,"  over  and  above 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  report, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation relating  to  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  it  would  be  much  more  palatable 
if.  instead  of  the  language  used  in  the 
first  three  lines  the  bill  merely  provided 
that  the  President  shall  annually  make 
recommendations  concerning  residential 
construction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thoroughly  agree. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  I  am  afraid  it 
is  an  impingement  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  for  the  Congress  to  tell 
the  President  what  program  he  shall 
have.  I  believe  he  should  be  free  to  have 
whatever  program  he  wants  to  have.  I 
believe  the  word  "program"  in  that 
sentence  is  very  undesirable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  has  indicated  that  the  first 
sentence  should  be  revised ;  and  I  would 
suggest  the  change  of  wording  which  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  just  now 
suggested. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point,  win  the  Senator  from  Minesota 
yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  regard  to  the  point 
the  Senator  raised,  let  me  read  from 
the  portion  of  the  Constitution  which 
the  Senator  himself  read.  In  si}eaking 
of  the  President,  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides: "and  recommend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient." 

Certainly  we  have  no  right  manda- 
torily to  provide  by  statute  anything 
about  what  the  President  must  recom- 
mend. The  word  "He,"  not  the  words 
"the  Congress,"  is  the  key  word  to  that 
provision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  that  the  power  to  legislate 
is  the  power  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
established  the  authority  for  providing 
what  the  Piesident  shall  recommend  to 
Congress.  Let  me  refer  to  Public  Law 
304,  79th  Congress,  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  referred,  known 
as  the  Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Section  3,  subsection  (a),  reads: 

The  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session  (commencing  with  the 
year  1947)  an  economic  report  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Economic  Report")  setting  forth 
(1)  the  levels  of  employment,  production, 
and  piu-chaslng  power  obtaining  in  the 
United  States  and  such  levels  needed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  declared  in  section  2. 

The  Senator  has  been  talking  about 
the  President  being  called  upon  to  lay 
out  a  housing  program.  The  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  lay  out  a  total  economic  pro- 
gram, including  purchasing  power,  that 
shall  provide  for  maximum  employment, 
production,  and  distribution,  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  show  how 
specious  the  Senator's  reasoning  is.  Tlie 
so-called  joint  economic  group  is  a  crea- 
ture of  the  Congress.  That  merely  says 
the  President's  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  It  says  nothing 
about  what  the  President  shall  write  into 
his  annual  message  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  is  a  different  thing.  Congress  cre- 
ated this  body:  Congress  provided  for 
the  transmittal  of  the  report — an  al- 
together different  thing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  has 
his  point  of  view.  May  I  say  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  divine  edict. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes ;  I  know. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  subject  to 
human  frailty.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator, 
if  he  will  read  section  3,  subsection  (a) 
of  the  Emplojrment  Act  of  1946 — and  if 
he  does  not  have  it.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
transmit  It  to  him 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  do  not  need  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President  is 
required — to  use  the  inflection  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois — is  required — to  do 
not  one,  not  two.  but  three  things.  Then 
there  is  established  a  Council  of  EU;o- 
nomic  Advisers,  which  is  required  to  fol- 
low the  mandate  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  shall  come  back  to  the  Senator 
in  a  second. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  why  it  is  said 
this  proposal  is  bad.  The  Republican 
Party  and  the  administration  do  not 
plan.  That  is  why  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  country  Is  in  a  mess.  The  admin- 
istration does  not  plan.  That  is  exactly 
why  our  agricultural  program  is  in  a 
mess.  There  have  been  no  goals.  There 
has  been  no  real  positive  statement. 
That  is  why  our  educational  program  is 
in  trouble. 

In  a  world  in  which  we  are  faced  with 
a  power  that  is  today  humiliating  and 
embarrassing  us  around  the  world,  that 
is  planning  the  use  of  every  bit  of  its 
energy,  resources,  and  manpower,  I  sug- 
gest the  least  we  can  do  is  ask  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  tc  plan,  to 
make  some  suggestions  to  the  Nation, 
in  light  of  the  tremendous  resources  on 
which  he  can  draw,  and  to  give  us  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  administration  has 
in  mind  in  the  field  of  housing. 

If  the  President  finds  it  is  not  feasible. 
If  he  finds  the  information  would  be  in- 
conclusive, that  It  would  be  undesirable, 
he  is  not  required  to  do  it.  But  I  sub- 
mit no  insurance  company  would  tolerate 
a  chief  executive  for  1  hour  who  would 
not  give  a  planning  message  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year.  No  corporation 
official  that  heads  a  corporation  would 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  payroll  for 
1  year  if  he  did  not  lay  down  a  promo- 
tion, sales,  and  advertising  program,  a 
program  of  goals.  Regrettably,  we  have 
to  remind  the  President  to  plan.     This 


should  not  be  necessary,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  is. 

I  submit  that  when  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  the  President  says 
that  we  have  to  find  out  what  we  are 
for — and  that  is  what  the  Commission 
en  National  Goals  is — there  is  something 
lacking. 

I  might  add,  for  the  edification  of  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in 
this  Jo3^uI  moment,  that  the  President 
even  had  to  ask  for  a  commission  to  find 
out  what  the  Republican  Party  was  for. 
He  asked  for  a  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  pa.-ty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  administration  in  1946,  imder 
Harry  Truman,  actually  asked  for  the 
Employment  Act  and  asked  that  the 
President  be  required  to  send  a  message 
to  Congress  on  ways  that  full  employ- 
ment could  be  maintained?  The  Presi- 
dent has  the  responsibility  and  the  duty 
to  enforce  the  administration  of  the 
laws.  This  is  merely  a  case  of  asking 
him  for  not  merely  what  the  President 
would  submit  in  his  message,  but  to  sub- 
mit a  program  which,  if  he  does  not  think 
it  feasible,  he  can  disregard.  All  a  Re- 
publican President  would  have  to  do  is 
say  it  is  not  feasible. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct.  In 
tlie  Budget  Act  which  set  up  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  Congress  instructed  the 
President  to  prepare  a  budget.  He  sends 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  budget  mes- 
sage. The  purpose  is  to  outline  the  goals 
of  the  American  Government  through 
the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government. 

All  we  are  doing  here  is  saying  that 
in  the  field  of  housing  we  shall  make 
better  progress  if  the  Executive  outlines 
its  programs  and  goals.  Who  said  this? 
The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  which  came  from  the  late  Sen- 
ator Robert  Taft.  That  act  embraces 
goals  in  housing,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
President  cannot  lay  down  the  goals  as 
the  executive  branch  desires.  It  has 
contacts  with  the  Labor  Department,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration. 
Who  else  is  in  a  better  position  and  more 
supplied  with  the  facts  to  lay  down  a 
program  for  housing  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States?  Or  do  we  want 
only  the  labor  movement  or  the  home- 
builders  or  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
the  Congress  to  lay  it  down?  I  think, 
most  respectfully,  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment is  desirable.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sorry  not  to 
have  time  to  yield  to  my  delightful  friend 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  SPARICMAN.  Would  an  amend- 
ment to  section  101  be  in  order  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  can- 
not be  amended,  under  the  order  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  when  all  time  has 
been  yielded  back  on  the  amendment,  or 
has  expired,  a  perfecting  amendment 
may  be  offered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  that  event,  Mr. 
President,  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  of- 
fer an  amendment  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land a  few  moments  ago.  because  it  was 
never  intended  that  this  would  be  any 
part  of  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message.  I  suggest  that  it  read 
as  follows:  "The  President  shall  annual- 
ly make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress ccmceming  the  residential  con- 
struction goal." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  many  minutes  I  have 
left? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  propounded  an 
inquiry. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  more, 
if  he  wants  more  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  confirmation  of  the  point  which  I 
made.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  now  wants  to  amend 
it  so  that  the  President  shall  submit  it 
annually.  I  made  the  point  that  this 
went  to  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  and  that  we  were  trying 
to  tell  the  President  what  to  include  In 
that  message. 

If  we  can  do  it  once,  we  can  do  It  for 
every  subject  which  comes  within  the 
whole  field  of  human  endeavor. 

With  respect  to  my  distinguished  and 
beloved  friend  from  the  land  of  sky-blue 
waters,  he  does  get  lost  a  little  in  the 
labyrinth  of  his  own  passionate  and 
exuberant  verbosity,  because  he  has  been 
constantly  arguing  about  a  statute.  So 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. I  have  been  arguing  about  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  for  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  and  that  is  quite 
a  different  thing. 

I  hope  we  shall  take  this  language 
out  once  and  for  alL 

I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Minne- 
sota, when  he  brings  Republican  politics 
into  this,  that  I  am  not  yet  ready,  as  a 
Republican,  to  go  down  the  Socialist 
planning  road — ^period. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  one-half  minute  so 
that  I  may  respond? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  3^eld  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  ifr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress,  by  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill,  con- 
templates usurping  a  power  which 
clearly  ought  to  be  left  with  the  Presi- 
dent. We  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the 
separation  of  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  of  the  Congress. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  should  be  the  leader. 
The  President  may  want  to  lead  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  think  he  ought  to  lead. 
He  may  think  that  the  course  which  the 
Congress  desires  to  follow  is  inimical, 
rather  than  helpful,  to  the  country. 

I  think  everyone  who  has  studied  the 
Constitution  will  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Constitution  intended  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  be  free  from  the  domination 
of  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  who  are  of  the  belief 
that  the  housing  program  has  not  pro- 
ceeded with  adequate  speed  in  con- 
formity with  the  thinking  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  President,  having  in  mind 
the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  the 
country,  may  feel  as  deeply  exactly  the 
opposite.  His  judgment  may  be  com- 
pletely contrary. 

What  the  provision  intends  to  do  is  to 
subtly  and  cleverly  tell  the  President, 
"You  have  to  subscribe  to  this  program." 
even  though  in  a  campaign  he  might 
have  said,  "We  have  gone  too  far." 
Subtlety  is  implied  in  the  provision 
when  it  is  said  to  the  President,  "If  you 
do  not  think  it  is  right,  do  not  send  in 
the  recommendation."  If  the  President 
should  do  that,  it  will  be  said,  "He  has 
been  told  to  make  a  recommendation, 
and  he  has  refused  to  do  so." 

We  may  have  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  next  January.  I  ask  Senators, 
"Will  you  se^  to  repeal  the  provision  at 
that  time?"  If  the  Republicans  win  the 
election,  will  it  be  said.  "We  forbid  you 
to  make  a  recommendation  in  the  an- 
nual message  on  housing."  If  Senators 
oppose  them  at  that  time,  what  logic 
will  there  be  for  the  position  to  be 
taken? 

I  say  to  Senators,  this  represents 
nothing  but  a  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  Congress,  which  p)ower  was  given  by 
the  pe<H>le  of  the  Nation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
discuss  one  phase  of  this  matter  which 
has  not  been  discussed.  I  rise  because 
this  may  affect  the  vote. 

I  refer  to  the  perfecting  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  said  he 
will  offer. 

I  concur  heartily  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
other  Senators  have  said.  I  wish  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  article 
n,  section  3  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides — 

He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  th« 
Congress  Information — 


I  ot  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  but — 
of  t  be  State  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to 
the  I  Ck>nsideration  such  Measures  as  be  shall 
Jud  ;e  necessary  and  expedient. 

1  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  he  fact  that  this  is  not  limited  to  an 
animal  message  to  Congress.  This  is 
liniited  to  any  message  the  President 
sen  ds  to  the  Congress. 

I  imderscore  and  emphasize  the  fact 
tha  t  if  we  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Ex- 
ecu  tive,  even  by  the  proposed  perfecting 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
says  he  intends  to  offer,  as  to  what  he 
sha  11  say  in  any  of  his  messages  to  Con- 
gre 3s,  we  are  indeed  attempting  to  usuip 
his  power.  In  addition,  in  my  opinion, 
we  shall  be  writing  an  unconstitutional 
promion  of  law,  which  may  be  thrown 
out  completely. 

» [r.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Ser  ator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

ILr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yie  d  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Mij  sissippi. 

BEr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  it 
mijht  be  unimportant  as  to  what  the 
President  may  recommend  if  the  bill  is 
passed  as  it  is  now  written,  or  as  has 
beei  suggested,  but  I  think  it  is  highly 
imjortant  how  we  regard  the  plain 
WO]  ding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unted  States. 

I  refer  to  article  n.  section  3,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  referred. 

A  y  time  is  limited,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  s  lall  read  only  the  most  pertinent 
por,ion: 


H» 

their 


(the   President)    shall   recommend   to 
Consideration — 


To  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
greis — 

such  Measures  as  he   shall   Judge  necessary 
and  expedient. 

I  nder  that  language  I  cannot  see  how 
any  Congress  has  the  authority  to  pass 
maidatory  legislation  as  to  what  any 
Prejident  shall  recommend.  That  is  a 
ma  ter  the  Constitution  leaves  with  the 
Pre  sident.  I  think  we  are  transgressing 
upo  Q  the  President's  power,  and  inviting 
abu  se  of  our  own,  if  we  pass  such  a  pro- 
visii  >n. 

Cf  course  we  can  require  the  Presi- 
den ;  to  report  as  to  money  he  spends  on 
legislative  programs  he  is  executing  for 
the  Congress.  However,  the  choice  as  to 
wh£  t  measures  he  shall  recommend  to  be 
pasi  led,  for  our  consideration,  and  what 
he  deems  to  be  expedient,  is  left  solely 
undbr  the  Constitution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whomever  he  may 
be.  _ 

CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  [Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yiel4  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
di£  , 

CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  amendment  is  as  bad  as 
Senitors  who  have  been  talking  against 
it  se  em  to  think  it  is.  Neither  do  I  think 
the  amendment  is  as  good  as  Senators 
who  have  been  talking  for  it  seem  to 
thin  E  it  is. 

A  ter  having  studied  the  amendment 
in  t  le  COTiunittee,  after  having  listened 
to  t  le  discussion,  and  after  having  dis- 
cuss xl  it  with  the  able  Senator  from 


i 


Alabama,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
amendment  originally — I  know  the  Sen- 
ator's intentions.  I  know  his  thoughts, 
and  I  know  he  is  sincere  and  con- 
scientious about  the  matter — my  best 
judgment  is,  everything  taken  into 
consideration,  we  would  be  better  off  to 
leave  the  language  out  of  the  bill.  If  it 
is  desired  to  introduce  the  language 
later,  as  a  separate  bill,  that  is  some- 
thing else  for  consideration. 

I  happen  to  know  how  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  feels  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  know  what  prompted  the  Senator 
to  offer  this  language.  The  Senator  is 
sincere  and  conscientious,  but  I  hon- 
estly believe  we  will  be  much  better  off 
if  we  leave  the  language  out  of  the  bill 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
will  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  perfecting  amendment  to  which 
I  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1, 
line  7,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  lan- 
guage commencing  with  the  word  "pro- 
gram" down  to  and  including  the  word 
"residential"  on  line  9,  and  to  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "President 
shall  annually  make  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  concerning  a  residen- 
tial". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
All  time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  was 
the  perfecting  amendment  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  per- 
fecting amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  fnxn  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl,  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  ©"Mahoney],  are  neces- 
sarily abeent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau- 
ver],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
1  Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
YarborouchI  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler  1 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDTl  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MuNirr]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoep- 
pel] would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 


|No.  2211 

YEAS— M 

Alkcu 

Dlrksen 

McClellan 

AUott 

Dworshalc 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Eastland 

Morton 

Beall 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Ervln 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Fong 

Saltonstall 

Brunsdale 

Prear 

Scott 

Bush 

Hlclcenlocper 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

StennlB 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Talmadge 

Capehart 

Jordan 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Keating 

Wiley 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Kuchel 

Williams,  Del. 

Cooper 

Lauscbe 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

Lusk 

NAYS— 37 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

Bible 

Hill 

Monronev 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey- 

Moss 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Ca.se,  N.J. 

Javits 

Pasture 

Church 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Proxmire 

Clark 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

McQee 

Hiirt 

MagnuBon 

NOT  VOTING- 

-19 

Butler 

Hennings 

OMahoney 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Schoeppel 

Fulbrlght 

McNamara 

Synaington 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Tarborough 

Green 

Mundt 

Hayden 

Murray 

So    Mr. 

Bennett's    amendment    wa 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whi<^  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  two  ajmendments  of  a  technical  na- 
ture which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  frcxn  Alabama. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12, 
line  21,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "esti- 
mate of  cost"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"value". 

On  page  13,  line  15,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "project"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "multifamily  structure". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30 
AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  tomorrow  and 
also  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  as  much 
as  there  is  left  of  the  night,  and  at  what 
time  the  Senate  shall  convene  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate  will 
convene  at  10:30  tomorrow  morning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberations 
today  it  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  my 
present  intention  to  consult  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee which  reported  the  public  works 
authorization  bill,  to  see  if  he  is  ready 
to  bring  up  that  bill  at  an  early  hour 
tomorrow.  If  he  is  not,  I  will  move  to 
make  the  Federal  F>ostal  employees  pay 
bill  the  unfinished  business.  I  should 
like  to  ask  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  HEW  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSING  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3670)  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  the  possession  and  im- 
provement of  housing  and  the  renewal 
of  urban  communities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.'  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

TTie  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pulbright],  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr,  Green]  .  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symimgtom].  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauver]  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
WATER]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 


1  No. 2221 

YEAS— 64 

Aiken 

Dodd 

Javits 

Allott 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

Johnston.  S.C 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

Jordan 

Beau 

Engle 

Keating 

BfJle 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Bush 

Fong 

Kuchel 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Frear 

Lausche 

Cannon 

Gore 

Long,  Hawaii 

Capehart 

Gruening 

Long,  La. 

Carlson 

Hart 

Lusk 

Carroll 

Hartke 

McCarthy 

Case,  N.J. 

HUI 

McCleUan 

Church 

HoUand 

McOee 

Clark 

Humphrey 

Magnuson 

Cooper 

Jackson 

Monroney 
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Morton 
Moea 

Mu«U« 
Pastor* 
Prouty 
ProzinUv 


Bennett 
Bridges 
Brunadtile 
Byrd.  Va. 
Case.  S.  Dak. 
Curtis 


Butler 

Charez 

Cotton 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Green 

Hayden 
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Baodf^jdi 

Saltonstall 

Soott 

SnoAthen 

Smith 

Spukmaa 

NATS— 18 

Dlrksen 

Eastland 

Hlckenlooper 

HruBka 

Martin 

Robertson 


TUmadge 
WUey 

WUllams.  »J. 
Tounc.  Oblo 


Stennis 
Thurmond 
WUUam8,I>el. 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Hennlngs 

Kefaurer 

Kennedy 

McNamara 

M&nsfleld 

Morse 

Mundt 


Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 

Scboeppel 

Symington 

Tarborough 


So  the  bill  (S.  3670)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3870 
An  Act  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  the  proTtelon  and  Improvwnent  of  hous- 
ing and  the  renewal  of  urban  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ctssembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Housing  Act  of 
I960." 

Tirt*     I HOXJSIHO     mESEAXCH      AND     ADVANCH) 

CONSTaUCnON  technologt 
Housing  research 
Sk.  101.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
greea  that  technological  advance  and  in- 
creased efficiency  in  programing  construction 
represent  the  best  opportunities  for  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  residential  construction  or 
decreasing  unit  costs.  In  order  that  these 
opportunities  may  be  fully  exploited,  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  and 
carry  out  a  research  and  study  program  (1) 
to  identify  problems  in  the  residential  build- 
ing Industry  which  are  preventing  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  construction  cm:  de- 
creases In  costs,  and  (2)  to  undertake  re- 
search for  the  solution  of  such  problems,  In- 
cluding research  In  residential  design  and 
construction  methods,  the  effects  of  land 
use  and  development  on  housing  costs,  over- 
all and  special  housing  needs  and  market  de- 
mands, and  financing. 

(b)  In  performing  the  functions  vested  In 
him  by  this  section,  the  Administrator 
may — 

(1)  carry  out  research  and  studies  within 
the  Ho\i8ing  and  Home  Finance  Agency; 

(2)  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  Federal, 
State  or  local  public  agency  or  instrumental- 
ity, or  educational  institution,  or  other 
agency  or  organization,  and  for  such  purpose 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  vested  In  him  by 
section  502(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948: 
and 

(3)  enco\irage  research  and  studies  which 
are  not  instituted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  which  hold  premise  of  results  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  this  section,  and, 
when  requested,  provide  technical  advice  and 
guidance  in  the  conduct  thereof. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may  disseminate, 
without  regard  to  section  306  of  the  Act  of 
June  25.  1948,  as  amended  (39  U.S.C.  321n), 
the  results  of  the  research  and  studies  con- 
ducted under  this  section  in  such  forms  as 
may  be  most  useful  to  Industry  and  to  the 
general  public. 

(d)  The  third  sentence  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Ho\ulng  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
shall  apply  to  contracts  and  appropriations 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  limit  any 
authority  of  the  Administrator  under  title 
m  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law. 
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There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
i^ypkyprlated  such  rams  as  may  be  necessary 
c  ury  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
yuragement  of  improved  design  and 
technology  in  housing  construction 
103.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  de- 
that  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Act  should  be  administered  to  en- 
the  utilization  of  advanced  design 
technology  in  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential structures.  In  accordance  with  this 
poll  ;y,  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  the  proc- 
of  applications  for  mortgage  Insur- 
,  give  careful  and  sympathetic  consider - 
atloti  to  applications  for  the  insurance  of 
which  are  secured  by  residential 
designed  and  constructed  In  ac- 
wlth  advanced  techniques. 
Section  223  of  the  National  Housing 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
following  new  subsection: 
c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
title  and  in  furtherance  of  the  policy 
in  section  103(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
1 960,  the  Commissioner  shall  also  have 
autl  torlty  to  insiire  or  make  commitments 
1  isure  under  this  title,  except  under  sec- 
203.  any  mortgage  without  regard  to 
requirement  that  the  property  with  re- 
to  which  a  mortgage  is  executed  must 
dconomlcally  soiind  and  other  limitations 
upop  eligibility,  if  the  Conmilssioner  deter- 
that  the  property  Is  an  acceptable  risk, 
giving  consideration  to  the  need  for  testing 
housing  technology,  and  If  the 
pro^rty  Involves  the  utilization  and  testing 
advanced  technology  in  housing  de- 
materials.  or  construction  as  will  pro- 
data  which  the  Commissioner  deems 
significant  in  Improving  housing  stand - 
quality,  livablllty  or  durability,  or  re- 
ducing hovislng  costs.  A  mortgage  Insured 
purtuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the 
s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  re- 
plaijlng  the  property  using  comparable  con- 
lonal  design,  materials,  and  construc- 
The  aggregate  amoiint  of  principal 
obligations  of  all  mortgages  insiu-ed  in  any 
calendar  year  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conlerred  by  this  subsection  shall  not  ex- 
$300,000.  The  Commissioner  shall  give 
nee  and  priority  to  applications  for 
insitrance  under  the  authority  conferred  by 
subsection  which  he  determines  will  re- 
in the  greatest  accomplishment  of  its 
The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
suc^  contracts,  agreements,  and  financial 
undertakings  with  the  mortgagor  and  others 
deems  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
the  pxirposes  of  this  subsection,  and 
expend  available  funds  for  such  pur- 
including  the  correction,  when  he  de- 
terdtlnes  It  necessary,  at  any  time  subse- 
que  it  to  insxirance  of  the  mortgage  and  oc- 
cupmcy  of  the  housing,  of  major  defects  or 
failures,  as  defined  by  the  Commissioner,  In 
d  (telling  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured 
pun  uant  to  this  subsection.  The  Commis- 
siox  er  may  also  make  such  investigations  and 
ana  yses  of  data,  and  publish  and  distribute 
sucl^  reports  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
or  desirable  to  assure  the  most  bene- 
ficl^  vise  of  the  data  and  Information  to  be 
acquired  as  a  result  of  this  subsection." 
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TTTLE  n rUK  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 


Sic. 
Hou  sing 


Property  improvement  loans 
201.  Section    2(a)    of    the    National 
Act  is  amended  by — 


striking  out  "1960"  and  inserting  in 
thereof  "1961";  and 

)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  thereof. 


FHA  insurance  premiums 

She.  202.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203  c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is 
anM  nded  to  read  as  f c^ows :  "The  Commls- 
sioqer  is  authorized  to  fix  ix^nium  charges 


for  the  Insurance  of  mortgages  imder  the 
separate  sections  of  this  title  but  In  the 
case  of  any  mortgage  such  charge  shall  be 
not  less  than  an  amount  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  nor  more 
than  an  amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centiun 
per  annum  of  the  amoimt  of  the  principal 
obligation  of  the  mortgage  outstanding  at 
any  time,  without  taking  into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  i»-epayments:  Provkled. 
That  any  reduced  premlima  charge  so  fixed 
and  computed  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioner,  also  be  made  applicable  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  shall  pre- 
scribe to  each  insured  mc»-tgage  outstanding 
at  the  time  the  reduced  premium  charge  is 
fixed:  Provided  further.  That  in  the  case  of 
any  mortgage  described  in  section  203(b)  (2) 
(B)  and  accepted  for  insiirance  prior  to  July 
1,  1939,  the  premium  charge  shall  be  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  centum  per  annum  on  such 
outstanding  principal  obligation." 

Cooperative  housing  insurance 
Sec.  203.  Section  213  of  the  National  Hous. 
Ing  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  after  the  words  "as  may  be  at- 
tributable to  dwelling  use"  the  following: 
"(excluding  exterior  land  improvements  as 
defined  by  the  Conunissioner ) "; 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  subsection  (f )  :  "The 
Commissioner  shall  appoint  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Cooperative  Housing  (in 
lieu  of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Cooperative 
Housing)  with  such  staff  and  authority  as 
are  necessary  to  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  effectuate  its  purposes."; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (h), 
the  words  'such  mortgagor  shall  not  there- 
after be  eligible  by  reason  of  such  paragraph 
(3)  for  Insurance  of  any  additional  mortgage 
loan  pursuant  to  this  section"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  refuse,  for  such  period 
of  time  as  he  shall  deem  appropriate  under 
the  circumstances,  to  Insure  under  this  sec- 
tion any  additional  investor-sponsor  type 
mortgage  loans  made  to  such  mortgagor  or 
to  any  other  investor-sponsor  mortgagor 
where,  in  the  determination  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, any  of  its  stockholders  were  iden- 
tified with  such  mortgagor". 

General    mortgage    insurance    authorization 

Sec.  204.  Section  217  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$15,000,- 
000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$19,000,000,000." 

Rehahilitation   and   neighborhood  conserva- 
tion housing  insurance 

Sec.  205.  Section  220  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "rehabilitation"  In 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  ",  conserva- 
tion, and  prevention  of  deterioration";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided,  That"  in 
subsection  (d)(1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ",  or  (Iv)  a  neighbor- 
hood In  a  community  respecting  which  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator 
has  made  the  certification  to  the  Commis- 
sioner provided  for  by  section  101(c)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  in 
which  neighborhood  the  community  Is  carry- 
In;;  out  a  code  enforcement  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  workable  program  presented 
to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Adminis- 
trator and  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Admin- 
istrator had  made  the  certification  provided 
for  under  such  section  101(c):  Provided, 
That,  in  the  case  of  a  conununity  coming 
within  the  purview  of  clause  (iv)  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Administrator  shall  have  determined 
that  the  assistance  provided  for  under  this 
section  is  needed  in  order  for  the  community 
to  carry  out  effectively  Its  prog^'&m  for  the 


I  a:-  »; 


1960 
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conservation  of  neighborhoods  and  the  pre- 
vention of  deterioration  of  residential  prop- 
erties: Provided  further.  That". 

Condominium  housing  insurance 

Sec.  200.  Title  n  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  233.  (a)  Puepobb. — The  purpose  of 
this  section  Is  to  provide  an  additional  means 
of  Increasing  the  supply  of  privately  owned 
housing  units  where  individual  ownership 
of  a  one-family  unit  which  Is  part  of  a  multi- 
family  structure  Is  authorljied  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  In  which  the  property  is  located. 

"(b)  DxmrrnoMs. — The  terms  'mortgage', 
'mortgagee',  'mortgagor',  'maturity  date',  and 
'State'  shall  have  the  meanings  respectively 
set  forth  in  section  201,  except  that  the  term 
'mortgage'  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
may  include  a  first  mcwtgage  given  to  secure 
the  unpaid  purchase  price  of  a  one-fsimlly 
imlt  in  a  multlfamily  structure  where  the 
mortgage  Is  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
to  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  term  'common  areas  and  facili- 
ties' as  used  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  such  community  facilities  as  are 
approved  by  the  Commissioner. 

"(c)  Gknckai.. — ^The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  application  by  the  mortgagee, 
to  Insure  as  hereinafter  provided  any  mort- 
gage offered  to  him  which  Is  eligible  for  in- 
surance as  hereinafter  provided,  and,  upon 
such  terms  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  a  commitment  for  the  insw- 
Ing  of  any  such  ntortgage  prior  to  the  date  of 
execution  or  disbursement  thereon. 

"(d)  EuGiBiUTT  Oomirnoifs. — To  be  eli- 
gible for  Insitrance  under  this  section — 

"(1)  a  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  principal 
obligation  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed,  for 
such  part  of  the  proi>erty  as  may  be  at- 
tributable to  dwelling  use  $2,600  per  room  ( or 
$9,000  per  family  unit  if  the  number  of 
rooms  is  less  than  four)  :  Provided,  That  as 
to  a  family  unit  which  is  located  In  an  ele- 
vator-type structure  the  Commissioner  may, 
in  his  discretion.  Increase  the  dollar  amount 
limitation  of  $2,500  per  room  to  not  to  exceed 
$3,000  per  room  and  the  dollar  amount  limi- 
tation of  $9,000  per  family  unit  to  not  to 
exceed  $9,400  per  family  unit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs 
incident  to  the  construction  of  elevator-type 
structures  of  sound  standards  of  construction 
and  design :  Provided  further.  That  the  Com- 
missioner may,  by  regulation,  increase  any 
of  the  foregoing  dollar  amount  limitations 
by  not  to  exceed  $1,250  per  room  without 
regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  being  less 
than  four,  or  four  or  more,  in  any  geo- 
graphical area  where  be  finds  the  cost  levels 
so  require; 

"(2)  a  mortgage  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (l)  97  per 
centum  (but  in  any  case  where  the  applica- 
tion for  insurance  is  with  respect  to  a  mort- 
gage covering  a  family  unit  in  an  existing 
structure,  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  90  per  centum)  of  $13,500  of 
the  amo\int  which  the  Como^ssioner  esti- 
mates will  be  the  appralsedl'^alue  of  the 
family  unit  including  comznon  areas  and 
facilities  as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  ac- 
cepted for  insurance,  (11)  90  per  centimi  of 
such  value  in  excess  of  $13,500  but  not  In 
excess  of  $18,000,  and  (111)  70  per  centum 
of  such  value  in  excess  of  $18,000; 

"(3)  a  mortgage  shall  have,  In  the  case 
of  a  mortgagee  who  Is  not  the  occupant  of  the 
unit,  a  principal  obligation  not  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  85  per  centum  of  the 
amount  computed  under  the  provisions  of 
clause  (9)  of  this  subsection:  Provided,  That 
such  85  pw  centvim  limitation  shall  not  be 
applicable  if  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee 
assume  responsibility  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioner  for  the  reduction 
of  the  mortgage  by  an  amount  not  less  than 
15  per  centum  of  the  outstanding  principal 


amount  therectf  in  the  event  the  unit  Is  not, 
prior  to  the  due  date  of  the  eighteenth 
amortlsatioii  payment  ot  the  mcvtgage.  kM 
to  a  purchaser  acceptable  to  the  Commis- 
sioner who  Is  the  oociqMuit  ot  the  proper^ 
and  who  assumes  and  agrees  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage indebtedness; 

"(4)  the  owner  of  a  family  unit  covered 
by  a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section 
shall  have  exclusive  right  to  his  unit  and, 
together  with  the  owners  of  other  units  in 
the  multlfamily  structure,  shall  have  the 
right  to  common  areas  and  facilities  ii^lch 
serve  the  multlfamily  structure  and  the  obli- 
gation of  maintaining  all  such  common  areas 
and  facilities:  Provided,  That  the  Commis- 
sioner may  in  his  discretion  require  that  such 
rights  and  obligations  shall  be  subject  to 
such  controls  as  he  deems  adequate; 

"(6)  property  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  shall  be  found  by 
the  Commissioner  to  be  economically  sotmd 
and  shall  Include  the  rights  of  the  owner  of 
the  unit  to  such  necessary  common  areas 
and  facilities  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
adequate  to  serve  the  multlfamily  structxire; 

"(6)  any  mortgage  Insured  luider  this 
section  shall  provide  for  complete  amortiza- 
tion by  periodic  payments,  and  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  mortgagor's  periodic  pay- 
ments (exclusive  of  the  amount  allocated  to 
Interest  and  to  the  premium  charge  which  is 
required  for  mortgage  Insurance  as  herein- 
after provided)  to  amortizati(m  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  mortgage,  within  such  terms  as 
the  Conunissioner  may  prescribe  but  not  to 
exceed  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the 
Insurance  of  the  mortgage  or  three-quarters 
of  the  Commissioner's  estimate  of  the  re- 
maining economic  life  of  the  multlfamily 
structure,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  and  shall 
bear  interest  (exclusive  of  jMwmium  charges 
for  Insxirance  and  service  charges)  at  not  to 
exceed  5  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time,  or  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  not  In  excess  of  6 
per  centum  as  the  CcHnmissloner  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market; 

"(7)  the  mortgage  shall  contain  such 
terms  and  provisions  with  respect  to  insur- 
ance, repairs,  alterations,  maintenance  of 
common  areas  and  facilities,  payment  of 
taxes,  default  reserves,  delinquency  charges, 
foreclosure  proceedings,  anticipation  of  ma- 
turity, additional  and  secondary  Hens,  and 
other  matters  as  the  Commissioner  may  in 
his  discretion  prescribe;  and 

"(8)  the  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  who  shall  have  paid  in  cash 
or  its  equivalent  at  least  3  per  centum,  or 
such  larger  amount  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine,  of  the  Commissioner's  esti- 
mate of  acquisition  cost  or  its  equivalent 
of  the  unit. 

"(e)  Mortgages  on  Existing  Units. — 
Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  Insurance  of  a  mortgage  exe- 
cuted by  a  mortgagor  covering  a  family 
unit  and  common  ureaa  and  facilities  con- 
structed prior  to  the  filing  of  the  applica- 
tion for  mortgage  insurance  hereunder,  if 
the  unit  has  previously  been  covered  by 
a  mortgage  insured  under  this  section  or 
is  in  a  multlfamily  structure  where  other 
units  have  been  covered  by  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  that  the  mortgagor's  in- 
terest and  rights  under  this  section  are  es- 
tablished and  protected. 

"(f)  AppLicABmiTT  or  Other  Sections  or 
This  Title. — (1)  The  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  (e),  (g).  (h),  (J),  and  (k) 
of  section  204.  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (d),  (f),  (1).  (J),  (1),  (m),  (o). 
and  (p)  of  section  207  shall  be  applicable  to 
mortgages  insured  under  this  section. 

"(2)  If  the  net  amount  realized  from  any 
property  conveyed  to  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  and  the  claims  assigned 
therewith,  after  deducting  all  expenses  in- 


curred by  the  Commissioner  in  handling, 
dealing  with,  and  disposing  of  such  prop- 
erty and  in  collecting  such  claims,  exceeds 
the  face  value  of  the  debentures  issued  and 
the  cash  paid  in  exchange  f<M'  such  property 
plus  all  interest  paid  on  such  debentures, 
such  excess  shaU  be  divided  as  foUows: 

"(1)  if  such  excess  is  greater  than  the 
total  amount  payable  under  the  certificate 
of  claim  issued  in  connection  with  such 
property,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the 
holder  of  such  certificate  the  full  amount 
so  payable,  and  any  excess  remaining  there- 
after shall  be  retained  by  the  Commissioner 
and  credited  to  he  Housing  Insurance  Fund; 
and 

"(11)  if  such  excess  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  total  amount  payable  under  such 
certificate  of  claim,  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  the  holder  of  such  certificate  the  full 
amount  of  such  excess." 

title   m HOTTBINC  TO%  THE   ELDERLT 

Direct  loan  authorization 

Sec.  301.  Section  202(a)(4)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$50,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$76,000,000". 

Health,  social,  and  recreational  facilities 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  231(c)  (7)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided,  "Hiat  such  special  facilities  as  the 
Commissioner  determines  are  necessary  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  health,  social,  and 
recreational  needs  of  elderly  persons  In  any 
such  prt^erty  or  project  shall  be  Included 
therein". 

(b)  Section  202(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  paragn^h  as  follows : 

"(4)  No  housing  shall  be  constructed  with 
a  loan  under  this  section  unless  svich  related 
facilities  are  provided  In  connection  with 
such  housing  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines are  neecssary  to  serve  the  health,  so- 
cial, and  recreational  needs  of  the  occu- 
pants." 

(c)  Section  10(m)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Any  such  housing  shall  include 
such  facilities  as  the  Authority  determines 
are  necessary  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
health,  social,  and  recreational  needs  of  such 
families." 

TTTLX   IV URBAN    RENEWAL 

Capital  grant  authorization 
SBC.  401.  Section    103(b)    of    the    Housing 
Act    of    1949    is    amended    by    striking    out 
"$300,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$650,000,000". 

State  limitation 
SBC.  402.  Section  106(e)  of  the  Hoxislng  Act 
of  1940  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000.- 
000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$150,000,- 
000". 

Relocation  payments 

Sec.  403.  Section  106(f)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  matter  following 
the  semicolon  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  such  con- 
tract shall  provide  that  the  capital  grant 
otherwise  payable  imder  this  title  shall  be 
increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  relo- 
cation payments  and,  except  as  otherwise 
hereinafter  provided,  that  no  part  of  the 
amount  of  any  relocation  payments  shall  be 
required  to  be  contributed  as  part  of  the  local 
grant-in-aid.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  in  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided,  That  such  amounts  may  be 
increased  whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines It  to  be  necessary  to  compensate  any 
individual,  family,  or  business  concern  for 
reasonable   and    necessary   moving  expenses 
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»ni%  actual  TpMirn  of  property,  but  any  turns 
jmU\   heremuler  In  ezeeaa  of  tlia  1000  ftnd 
$3,000  ™»»^«»»mm«  bereinabore  specified  shall 
be  Included  in  groas  project  ooat." 
Law-rent  housing  in  urban   renetoal   areas 

Sac.  404.  Section  107  of  tbe  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  be  acquired"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  tbereof  "acquired  or  to  be 
acquired";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  tbe  proviso  "Is  In- 
corporated" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"was  incorporated  on  or  after  September  23, 
1959". 

Pilot  rehabilitation  program 

Sac.  405.  (a)  The  second  sentence  ot  sec- 
tion 110(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is 
amended  by  (i)  striking  out  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5).  (11)  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (0)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and",  and  (Ui) 
adding  after  paragraph  (6)  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows : 

"(7)  acq\ii8ition  and  repair  or  rehabilita- 
tion for  guidance  purposes,  and  resale  by 
the  local  public  agency,  of  dwelling  units 
which  are  located  In  the  urban  renewal  area 
and  which,  under  the  urban  renewal  plan, 
are  to  be  repaired  or  rehabilitated:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  (i)  fifty  dwelling  units 
in  any  urban  renewal  area,  or  (11)  2  per 
centum  of  the  total  niunber  of  dwelling 
units  in  such  area  which,  under  the  urban 
renewal  plan,  are  to  be  rehabilitated,  which- 
ever is  the  leaser,  shall  be  acquired  by  the 
local  public  agency  for  such  purposes." 

(b)The  third  sentence  of  section  110(c)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "in- 
clude" the  foUowlng:  "(except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (7)  above)". 

Urban  renetcal  areas  involving  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  hospitals 
Szc.  406.  Section  112  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"I^rbon  renetral  areas  involving  colleges,  uni- 
versities, or  hospitals 

"Sac.  112.  (a)  In  any  case  where  an  edu- 
cational institution  or  a  hospital  Is  located 
In  or  near  an  urban  renewal  project  area  and 
the  governing  body  of  the  locality  deter- 
mines that,  in  addition  to  the  elimination 
of  slTims  and  blight  from  such  area,  the  un- 
dertaking of  an  urban  renewal  project  In 
such  area  will  f;irther  promote  the  public 
welfare  and  the  proper  development  of  the 
community  ( 1 )  by  making  land  in  such  area 
available  for  disposition,  for  uses  in  accord- 
anc*  with  the  urban  renewal  plan,  to  such 
educational  institution  or  hospital  for  re- 
development in  accordance  with  the  use  or 
uses  specified  in  the  lurban  renewal  plan,  (2) 
by  providing,  through  the  redevelopment 
of  the  area  in  accordimce  with  the  \irban 
renewal  plan,  a  cohesive  neighborhood  en- 
vironment compatible  with  the  functions  and 
needs  of  such  educational  institution  or  hos- 
pital, or  (3)  by  any  combination  of  the  fore- 
going, the  Administrator  Is  authorioed  to 
extend  financial  assistance  under  this  title 
for  an  urban  renewal  project  in  such  area 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  in  sec- 
tion 110  hereof  with  respect  to  the  predomi- 
nantly residential  character  or  predominantly 
residential  reuse  of  urban  renewal  areas. 
The  aggregate  expenditures  made  by  any 
such  institution  or  hospital  (directly  or 
through  a  private  redevelopment  corpora- 
tion) for  the  acquisition  within,  adjacent  to, 
or  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  project 
area,  of  land,  buildings,  and  structures  to 
be  redeveloped  or  rehabilitated  by  such  in- 
stitution for  educational  uses  or  by  a  hos- 
pital for  hospital  uses,  in  accordance  with 
the  m-ban  renewal  plan  (or  with  a  develop- 
ment plan  proposed  by  such  institution,  hos- 
pital  or   corporation,   found  acceptable  by 


the  Administrator  after  considering  the 
■twidarda  specified  in  section  110(b).  and 
•PI  roved  imdcr  State  or  local  law  after 
put  lie  hearing),  and  for  the  demolition  of 
sue  1  buildings  and  structures  (including  ez- 
pei  lltures  to  assist  In  relocating  occupants 
froi  a  buildings  or  structiires  to  be  demolished 
or  lehabllltated),  if,  pxirsuant  to  such  urban 
ren  rwal  or  development  plan,  the  land  Is  to 
be  pleared  and  redeveloped,  as  certified  by 
institution  or  hospital  to  the  local 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Admlnls- 
,  shall  be  a  local  grant-in-aid  in  con- 
wlth  such  urban  renewal  project: 
That  no  such  expeiuilture  shall 
eligible  as  a  local  grant-in-aid  In  any 
where  the  property  involved  is  acquired 
luch  educational  institution  or  hospital 
a  local  public  agency  which,  in  con- 
wlth  its  acquisition  or  disposition  of 
property,  has  received,  or  contracted  to 
a   capital   grant    pursuant    to   this 
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(b)  No  expenditure  made  by  any  educa- 
tioiLSl  institution  ch-  hospital,  as  provided 
in  iiubaectlon  (a),  shall  be  deemed  ineligible 
as  k  local  grant-in-aid  in  connection  with 
an]  urban  renewal  project  (1)  if  made  not 
mo  -e  than  five  years  prior  to  the  authoriza- 
tloi  i  by  the  Administrator  of  a  contract  for  a 
loai  or  capital  grant  for  such  project,  or  (2) 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  new  construction 
or  :  ehabilitation  was  initiated  by  such  edu- 
cat  onal  Institution  or  hospital  or  private  re- 
dei  Blopment  corporation  on,  or  in  reefpect  to, 
anj  such  land,  buildings,  or  structures  prior 
to  1  be  approval  of  the  urban  renewal  plan  or 
the  development  plan. 

(c)  The  aggregate  expenditures  made  by 
public    authority,    established    by    any 

for  acquisition,  demolition,  and  re- 
in connection  with  land,  buildings, 
structures  acquired  by  such  public  au- 
thc^ity  and  leased  to  an  educational  instltu- 
for  educational  uses  or  to  a  hospital 
hospital  uses  shall  be  deemed  a  local 
in-ald  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  ex- 
pexiditiires  had  been  made  directly  by  such 
edv  catlonal  institution  or  hospital. 

(d)  As  used  In  this  section- 

(1)  the    term    'educational     institution' 
any  educational  Institution  of  higher 

including  any  public  educational 

ins^tution  or  any  private  educational   in- 

no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 

which  iniire  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 

or  individxial;  and 

(2)  the  term  'hoq>ital'  means  any  hospital 
by  the  State  in  which  such  hospital 

located,  including  any  public  hospital  or 
nonprofit  hospital,  no  part  of  the  net 
eariiings  of  which  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
pri  rate  shareholder  or  individual.* 

Historical  site  in  urban  renetcal  area 

£wc.  407.  (a)  Notwithstanding  section 
110(c)(4)  of  the  Hoiislng  Act  of  1949,  as 
am  mded,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
lu-t  an  renewal  project  in  Knoxvllle,  Tennes- 
see] known  as  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street 
>ment  project,  may  include  the 
doiiatlon  by  the  Knoxvllle  Housing  Authority 
;he  James  White's  Fort  Association,  by  a 
8\il  able  Instrument  of  conveyance,  of  all 
rig]  it,  title,  and  interest  of  the  Authority  in 
am  to  the  following  described  tract  of  land, 
cor  Btituting  a  portion  of  tract  T-2  of  the  said 
prelect  and  containing  0.986  acre  more  or 
leat 

Seglnnlng  at  an  iron  pin  located  at  the 
Int  rsection  of  the  east  property  line  of 
Ool  ins  Alley  and  the  south  property  line  of 
Roi  iser  Alley;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction, 
north  32  degrees  35  minutes  west,  111.0  feet 
to  m  iron  pin  located  in  the  east  property 
liiu  of  Collins  Alley;  thence  in  a  westerly 
dir(  ction,  south  55  degrees  20  minutes  west, 
207  0  feet  to  an  Iron  pin;  thence  In  a  south- 
wee  terly  direction,  south  35  degrees  06  mln- 
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utes  west,  80  feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence  in 
a  southerly  direction  south  27  degrees  25 
minutes  east,  193.40  feet  to  an  iron  pin 
located  in  the  north  property  line  of  HUi 
Avenue:  thence  in  an  easterly  direction, 
n<Hth  67  degrees  43  minutes  east,  33.54  feet 
to  an  iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, north  60  degrees  02  minutes  east,  31.64 
feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly 
direction,  north  68  degrees  80  minutes  SO 
seconds  east,  53  feet  to  an  iron  pin  located 
in  the  north  pn^>erty  line  of  Hill  Avenue; 
thence  in  a  northerly  direction,  north  80 
degrees  22  minutes  30  seconds  west,  134.03 
feet  to  an  iron  pin;  thence  in  an  easterly 
direction,  north  60  degrees  21  minutes  30 
seconds  east.  175.61  feet  to  the  point  of 
beginning. 

(b)  The  conveyance  authorised  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Riverfront-Willow  Street  Re- 
development project  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
James  White's  FcMt  Association  represents, 
and  furnishes  such  assurances  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Knoxvllle  Housing  Authority, 
that  such  association  (1)  will  iindertake 
the  reconstruction  on  the  site  conveyed  of 
General  James  White's  caMn  and  fort,  and 
(2)  will  develop,  preserve,  and  operate  such 
property  on  a  nonprofit  basis  as  a  historical 
site  or  monument. 

TTTLI   V — MISCBXAKBOUS 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 

Sk.  601.  (a)  Clause  (3)  of  seoUon  302(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "(3)  the  Association  may  not 
purchase  any  mortgage,  except  a  mortgage 
insured  under  section  220  or  808.  or  under 
section  213  where  the  project  involved  Is 
located  in  an  urban  renewal  area,  or  a  mort- 
gage covering  property  located  in  Alaska, 
Ouam.  or  Hawaii,  If  the  original  principal 
obligation  thereof  exceeds  co*  exceeded  (i)  in 
the  case  of  multifamlly  hoiuing  projects,  for 
such  part  of  the  project  as  may  be  attributa- 
ble to  dwelling  use,  $17,500  per  family  unit, 
or  (11)  in  the  case  of  one-to-four-famlly 
residences,  $17,500  per  family  residence: 
Provided.  That  with  respect  to  mortgages 
purchased  under  section  304  tbe  pKlnclpal 
obligation  shall  not  exceed  $20,000". 

(b)  Section  305(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$960,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,100,000,000". 

(c)  Section  305(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$200,000,000",  "$aO.OOOjOOO", 
and  "$50,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$218,000,000",  "$26,000,000",  and  "$66,- 
000,000",  respectively. 

Loic  rent  public  housing 

Sec.  502.  (a)(1)  Section  10(b)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1837  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  a  colon  and  the  following: 
"Provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  proviso  or  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  annual  contribution  payable 
hereunder  to  any  public  housing  agency  may 
include,  under  reg^ulatlons  prescribed  by  the 
Authority,  an  amount  equal  to  the  num.ber 
of  elderly  Itonilies  residing  in  any  project 
administered  by  such  agency,  multipled  by 
a  sum  which  shall  not  exceed  $120,  when- 
ever the  Authca-ity  determines  that  the  in- 
clusion of  such  amount  in  such  annual  con- 
tribution is  necessary  to  enable  such  agency 
to  (1)  provide  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
hoiising  to  such  elderly  families  at  a  rental 
which  they  can  afford,  and  (2)  operate  such 
project  on  a  fiscally  solvent  basis". 

(2)  Upon  the  request  of  any  public  hous- 
ing agency  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  and  directed  to  amend  any 
of  its  contracts  with  such  agency  so  as  to 
bring  such  contracts  into  conformity  with 
the  amendment  made  by  this  subsection  (a) , 
and  any  regulations  prescribed  therexinder. 
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(b)  Section  10(1)  ot  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Provided,  That"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Authority  may  enter  into  new 
contracts  for  loans  and  annual  contributions 
after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1960  for  not  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  additional  dwelling  units:  Provided 
further,  That". 

(c)  Section  16(8)  (d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  a 
colon  and  the  following :  "Provided,  That  the 
public  housing  agency  may  permit  any  such 
family  whose  Income  has  increased  beyond 
Buch  maxtmtmi  limits  to  continue  in  oc- 
cupancy if  (i)  the  public  housing  agency 
finds,  after  investigation  (made  not  lees 
often  than  once  each  yesu-),  that  It  is  Im- 
possible for  such  family  to  obtain  through 
rental  or  purchase  a  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary private  dwelling  suitable  for  its  use  at 
a  coot  within  Its  financial  means,  and  (11) 
such  family  pays  a  rental  determined  by  the 
agency  to  be  suflBclent,  without  subsidy,  to 
operate  and  maintain  the  dwelling  unit  oc- 
cupied by  such  family". 

College  housing 

Src.  503.  (a)  Section  401(d)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1 ,175.000,000",  "$125,000,000",  and  "$50,000.- 
000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,675.- 
000.000".  "$175,000,000  •.  and  "$100,000,000", 
respectively. 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "10"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "12  Vi". 

Public  facility  loans 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Hotis- 
Ing  Amendments  of  1955  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$100,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •'$150,000,000'. 

(b)  Section  203(b)  of  the  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting  "be" 
Immediately  after  "may". 

VA  direct  and  insured  home  loans 
Sec.    505.  (a)     Section    1803    of    title    38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  the  following:  "If  made  before 
July  26,  1960  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  veteran 
described  In  section  1801(a)(1)(B)  of  this 
title,  before  the  expiration  of  thirteen  years 
after  World  War  n  is  deemed  to  have  ended 
with  respect  to  him) ,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  If  a  loan  report  or  an  application  for 
loan  guaranty  relating  to  a  loan  under  this 
chapter  has  been  received  by  the  Adminis- 
trator before  PelMniary  1,  1965,  such  loan 
may  be  guaranteed  or  Insured  after  such 
date." 

(b)  Section  1811(h)  of  such  title  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  26,  1960"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  25,  1961". 

(c)  Section  1823(a)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "until  June  30.  1960" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "prior  to  July 
26,  1961";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "July  25,  I960"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  25.  1961". 

(d)  Section  1823(c)  of  such  Utle  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1961"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July  25,  1962". 

Farm  housing 

Sec.  506.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 511  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1961,'.'  and 
inserting  "June  30. 1963,". 

(b)  Section  612  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  80,  1961,"  and  insert- 
ing "June  80, 1963,". 

(c)  Clause  (b)  of  section  513  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1961," 
and  inserting  "June  30,  1963,". 
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Hospital  construeiion 

Sbc.  507.  (a)  Section  eOS(b)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1956  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1960"  and  InserUng  in  Ueu  tboreoC  '*1$62". 

(b)  Section  605(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $7,600,000  for  the  pur- 
ix>6e8  of  this  section  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1961.  and  June  30, 
1962." 

Disposal  of  project 

Sec.  506.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  shall,  upon  request  of  the 
Oakdale  Residents  Cooperative  Housing  Cor- 
poration, consent  to  such  modifications,  with 
rerpect  to  purchase  price,  repayment  period, 
rate  of  Interest,  time  of  pa3rment  of  any  in- 
stallment on  principal  or  interest,  security, 
or  any  other  term,  of  any  contract,  mortgage, 
or  other  agreement  entered  Into  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  the  housing  project 
known  as  the  Oakdale  Residents  Cooperative 
Housing  Project  of  Royal  Oak  Township, 
Oakland  County,  Michigan,  as  he  may  deter- 
mine are  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  In  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  October  14, 
1940.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1567). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  why  I  voted  against  the  bilL 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

So-called  Housing  Act  of  1960  (S.  3670) 

S.  3670,  the  so-called  Housing  Act  of  1960, 
may  be  called  a  five  and  a  half  billion  dollar 
housing  bill.  In  terms  of  those  authorizations 
which  can  be  counted.  There  is  neither  lid 
nor  limit  on  some  Items  such  as  home  im- 
provement loan   Insurance. 

The  bill  would  provide  new  app>ropriatlon, 
debt,  and  Insuring  authority  as  follows: 

Appropriations:  $406  million  (plus  tin- 
specified  amounts  for  research). 

Debt  authority:  $975  million. 

Insuring  authority:  $4  billion  (plus  un- 
limited home  improvement  loans) . 

BRIEF  ANALYSIS  OF  S.  3S70 

Policy — Title  I 

Title  I  language  deals  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  broad  overall  "national  housing 
goal,"  together  Tulth  new  emphasis  on  re- 
search and  direct  Federal  activity  and  partic- 
ipation in  the  field  of  advanced  hoiising 
design  and  construction  technology. 

Section  101  (p.  3  of  report;  p.  1  of  bill), 
national  housing  goal,  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  annual  report  on  the  housing 
program.  Including:  (1)  statement  as  to 
minimum  housing  starts  which  should  be 
made  during  year;  (2)  implementation  under 
existing  law;  and  (3)  recommendations  for 
new  legislation;  and  If  such  report  is  not  sub- 
mitted, the  President  would  be  required  to 
give  reasons  why  not. 

Section  102  (p.  4  of  report;  p.  2  of  blU). 
bousing  research,  would  declare  It  to  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  research  in  residential 
construction  is  necessary;  direct  HHFA  to 
carry  out  research  program  into  problems  and 
solutions  including  design,  construction 
methods,  costs,  special  needs,  financing,  and 
so  forth,  through  direct  research,  contracts 


with  public  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  so  forth;  provide  technical  assistance  to 
outsMe  research  and  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation. Tbe  bill  auttaorliies  appropriations 
for  these  purposes  but  gives  no  estimate  of 
cost. 

Section  103  (p.  6  of  report;  p.  4  of  bill), 
advanced  design,  would  encourage  and 
"sympathize  with"  use  of  advanced  design 
and  techniques  in  construction;  would  pro- 
vide $300,000  in  PHA  mortgage  insurance  for 
test  housing  of  this  type  without  regard  to 
economic  soundness;  and  would  give  FHA 
Commissioner  broad  powers  in  carrying  out 
these  purposes. 

FHA  insurance  programs — Tttl*  1/ 

Section  201  (p.  8  of  report;  p.  6  of  bill) 
would  extend  home  improvement  program  1 
year,  and  remove  the  present  $1,750  million 
ceiling  on  loan  insurance. 

Section  202  (p.  9  of  report;  p.  7  of  bill) 
would  cut  premium  rate  on  FHA  insurance  in 
half  to  not  less  than  %  ot  1  percent,  at  dis- 
cretion of  Commissioner. 

Section  203  (p.  9  oi*  report;  p.  8  of  bill) 
would  loosen  up  cooperative  housing  pro- 
gram, weaken  "blacklist,"  and  create  new 
Assistant  FHA  Commissioner  Job  for  co-ops. 

SecUon  204  (p.  10  of  report;  p.  9  of  bill) 
would  increase  FHA  general  mortgage  insur- 
ance authority  by  $4  billion  to  a  total  of 
approximately  $41.8  bllUon. 

Section  205  (p.  11  of  report;  p.  9  of  bill) 
would  extend  rehabilitation  housing  insur- 
ance to  projects  outside  of  urban  renewal 
areas. 

Section  206  (p.  12  of  report;  p.  10  of  bill) 
would  create  new  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
program  for  purchase  by  individuals  of  single 
units  in  multifamlly  projects  (not  co-op). 
This,  in  effect,  would  allow  project  owners  to 
sell  off  projects  by  units.  The  bill  calls  this 
"condomlniimn  hotislng  insurance." 

Housing  for  the  elderly— Title  III 
Title  m  (p.  14  of  report;  p.  16  of  bill) 
would  Increase  appropriation  authority  for 
direct  housing  loans  for  elderly  persons  by 
$25  million  to  a  total  of  $76  million;  and  al- 
low inclusion  oi  social,  recreational,  etc.,  fa- 
cilities in  direct  loan  projects  and  in  public 
housing  projects  for  elderly. 

Urban  renewal — Title  IV 

•ntle  IV  (p.  16  of  report;  p.  18  of  bill) 
would  Increase  urban  renewal  capital  grants 
by  $350  million  to  a  total  of  $2,650  million; 
liberalize  program  as  to  State  proportions, 
relocation  payments,  use  for  public  housing 
and  institutional  purposes,  etc. 

Miscellaneous — Title  V 

Section  501  (p.  22  of  report;  p.  25  of  bill) 
would  increase  FNMA  special  assistance  debt 
authority  by  $160  million  to  total  of  $1.1  bll- 
licHi;  liberalize  special  cooperative  housing 
mortgage  purchase  authority  and  increase 
debt  authority  for  this  purpose  by  $25  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $87.5  million. 

SecUon  602  (p.  23  of  report;  p.  26  of  bill) 
would  increase  annual  contributions  to  low- 
rent  public  housing  projects  by  $120  per  year 
for  each  elderly  family  tenant;  and  would 
permit  continued  occupancy  by  over  Income 
PHA  tenants. 

flection  603  (p.  26  of  report;  p.  27  of  biU) 
would  Increase  debt  authority  for  direct  loans 
for  college  housing  by  $600  million  to  $1,675 
million. 

Section  504  (p.  30  of  report;  p.  28  of  bill) 
would  increase  debt  authority  for  direct 
loans  for  public  facilities  by  $100  million  to  a 
total  of  $200  million. 

Section  605  (p.  33  of  report;  p.  28  of  bill) 
would  extend  the  veterans  direct  loan  pro- 
gram 1  year  and  provide  an  additional  $150 
million  in  debt  authority. 

Section  506  (p.  34  of  report:  p.  29  of  bill) 
would  extend  farm  housing  program  2  years 
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•nd  authorise  $60  mlllloa  In  debt  uithorlty 
for  direct  loans;  antharlM  fipKifKla^UMi  of 
$4  million  for  additional  grants;  aztsnd  im- 
proTMiMnt  and  repair  program  9  years  and 
authorlae  appropriations  of  $90  mllltnn  for 
this  purpose. 

Section  507  (p.  87  ot  report:  p.  SO  of  Ull) 
would  rerlTe  and  extend  hoqdtal  construc- 
tion proTlslons  of  the  Defense  Housing  and 


Ooinmunltf  MoUltlas  and  Berrloes  Act  of 
101 1.  and  anthoflw  additional  appropriations 
of  $7 J  mlllloa  for  this  purpose. 


of 


am  Komr  n»  bovsih a 
i\M  Of  June  80.  10S9,  $108  blUlon  (gross) 
public  credit  and  money  had  been  used 
unlder  Fsderal  housing  and  rtiated  programs 
slqce  1988.    Figures  on  the  authority  used 


Summary  of  public  credit  and  money  (grogs)  used  under  Federal  housing  and  related  programs,  1933  to  June  SO,  196i> 

[In  tboonnds  of  dollar^ 


^1 


Profmn 


r 


Howtnc  and  Home  Flnanoe  Ageney: 

AnUMTlty  to  nuke  kMtns,  grants,  and  pur- 
dian  mortKaKH: 
Offlea  of  tba  Administrator: 

OoOeKe  booains  loans 

Public  faculty  loans 

Blum  dearanoe  and  urban  renewal: 


Capital 

Urban  planning  grants. 

Public  worn  planning 

Hoaaing  studies 

rederal  National  Mortgage  Associatlcn: 
Secondary  market  operations  (trust 

fund) 

Special  assistance  foncticns 

Management,  and  liquidating  func- 
tions*  

PubUe  Hoostng  Administration: 

AdministratiTe  expenses 


Annual  oontributioos. 
Loans 


Total,  Butbortty  to  make  loans, 
grants,  and  purchase  m<»tgagea... 

AntboritT  to  insure  loans:  Federal  Housing 
Administration: 
Modernization  and  improvement  insur- 

Booe:  Title  I,  sec.  3 

Mortgage  insurance: 

•nUal:  Sec.  8 

Title  H: 

Sec.  a03  (1  to  4  hmfly) 

Sees.  a07-210  (rmtal) 


Sec.  3U  (cooperatiTe). 

-         — 1(0   " 


Sec.  230  (urban  renewal,  rebablll- 
Utkm) 

Sec.  331  (relocation) 

Sec  333  (serricemen's) 

Sec.  23S  (open  end  mortgagee) ... 
Title  VI  (War  hooalng): 

Sees.  fiO»-eiO  (1  to  4  tunOy) 

Sees.  808-(J10 

Sec.  MO 

Sec.  eil 

Title  Vn  (Housing  InTeatment  in- 
surance program) 

Title  vm  (^niitary  bousing): 

Sec.  803 

Sec.  800 

Title  LX  (Defense  hooslng): 

Sec.  003 

Sec.  908 


Total,  authority  to  insure  loans. 

Other:  Office  of  the  Administrator:  RevolTlng 
fond  for  liquidating  programs: 

Tianham  public  worta. - — 

Defense  community  bdUty: 

Loans 

Grants -.. 

AdTanoe  planning,  non-Federal  poblle 

works 

Alaska  boosing  program 


Loans  for  prtfabrieated  boosing. . . 
Public  Housing  Adininistratl<m: 

Public  war  bousing 

Subsistence  home  towns,  etc. 

Vetotms'  reuse  bousing. 

Homes  conversion  program. . . 


Total,  other - 


Total,  Housing  and  Home  Itaanea 
Agency 


Authority 
grants,! 
gagas  and 


make  loans, 

phrdiase  mort- 

tnsnre  loans 


Total 

current 

aoth(x1ty 


>925,000 
100,000 

•1,000,000 

1,390,000 

10,000 

48,000 

3,fi00 


2,028,831 
2,660,000 

2,044,786 


338,000 
1,800.000 


11,906,116 


during  the  current  fiscal  year  1000  are  not 
yet  available.  Use  of  the  16^  bUllon  of  new 
authority  provided  In  the  pending  bill  would 
be  in  addition  to  the  total  as  of  June  30, 
IMO. 

A  summary  of  public  credit  and  money 
(gross)  used  under  Federal  housing  and  re- 
lated programs,  1988  through  June  80,  1960, 
In  tabular  form,  follows: 


Cumulated 

gross  total 

authority 

used 


566,802 
32,393 

239,264 

216,460 

6,512 

10, 617 


2,116,966 
1,266,402 

3,006,915 


613,831 
4.987,738 


1, 760, 000 


82,063,004 


81,883,004 


O;  838^  110 


Bee  footnotes  at  end  ef  taMe. 


12,909,780 


11,962,027 

304,380 

33,813,463 
77S,87Q 
868,606 

188,788 

102,601 

748,631 

90 

3,661,336 

3,448,377 

6,816 

12,646 


Authority  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts 


Total 

current 

authority 


926,000 
100,000 

1,000,000 


2,273,460 
2,606,614 

1, 139, 541 


1,600.000 


9,646,624 


1,886,630 
89,033 

617,270 
68,427 


87,388,037 


3,233 
11,013 


17,768 
S%544 


8i6a 


70^887,888 


8^848^834 


Oross 

UQOunt 

borrowed 


621,300 
37,961 

112,000 


2, 160,  810 
1,193,883 

5,273,664 


6,192,074 


14,600,672 


3M70 


86,170 


14,686,743 


Owed  to 
Treasury 


504,418 
37,961 

96,000 


41,531 
1, 100,  507 

1, 139,  541 


27,000 


3,106,038 


8,106,088 


Appropriations 


Total 


(207,000) 

(8,826) 

(34,000) 


00,073 
(336,000) 
391,003 


381,166 


46,  5n 


41,904 
4.170 


5,000 

1,000 
6,000 


108,741 


66,807 

(14,346) 
6,380 

93,607 

(17.  753) 

1,247 


»  1, 654, 978 

'62,464 

'442,626 

'90,100 


2,417,207 


3,002,118 


Unex- 
pended 
bal- 
ance 


111 

4,313 

16,489 


30,913 


30,013 


Admin- 

istrativa 

expensea* 


M63 
1,337 


29,616 
1,378 


7,636 
3,803 

26,381 


131,713 


306, 2»4 


34.909 


345,118 


380.  US 


133,9 


133.360 


717.778 


Reservas 

firom 
earnings 


131,814 


181,814 


78,611 

4.871 

478,988 
13.001 

1.741 

i.ia« 

6,741 


166.467 

ni 

}        16,873 
}      -«,414 


787,  »U 


Payments 
to  U.S. 

Traasury 

(tntarast. 

dlrldMids, 

and 

oapiUl) 


>  27,035 
•792 

U788 


•18.018 
•30^801 

••386,904 


••97,983 


881^043 


•8,838 


••88^064 
}      ••8,867 


••6, 800 

••1.108 
}      ••«.4« 


8^888 


880.337 


•  ••  782, 647 


782,647 


1.880,873 
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Ua  thonaaDds  of  doDars] 

grants,  porriiase  mort- 
gages and  insure  loans 

Authority  to  expend  from 
public  debt  receipts 

Appropriations 

Admin- 
istrative 
expenses ' 

Reserves 

from 
earnings 

Payments 

to  U.S. 

Treasury 

Program 

Total 

eurrent 

authority 

Cumulated 

gross  total 

authority 

used 

Total 

current 

authority 

Gross 
amount 
borrowed 

Owed  to 
Treasury 

Total 

Unex- 
pended 
bal- 
ance 

(Interest, 

dividends, 

and 

capital) 

Fedpral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board: 

Federal  home  loan  banks 

(') 
(') 

m 

1,000,000 
750,000 

••150,917 

••148,216 
•300,000 

Federal   Savings  and   Loan  Insurwu*  Cor- 
poration  - 

10,279 
272,792 

303,410 

Uome  Owners  Loan  Crrporatioa 

3, 496, 903 

3,279,669 

Total.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

8,408,903 

1. 780, 000 

3,279,660 

283,071 

30^410 

400  ^v^ 

Vftcrans'  Administration: 
(liiaranttMMl  lo«»j> 

I,1M,  «i7 

25,311,617 
1,061,138 

}      096, 614 

170,650 

f 

•127,250 
•78,833 

Direct  loans    

933,096 

833,066 

930,078 

l"      H,  167 

Total   Veterans'  Administration 

1,1M,8«7 

26, 372,  765 

933,056 

933,056 

930,078 

996,614 

170,650 

51. 167 

206.083 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
miriistraUon: 
Karmownershlp  loans,  direct 

"  2*J.OO0 

"  125,CXJ0 

450,000 

.'.M,  405 
:iii,3;i3 

:i4,«i3 

364 
138 

29,000 

685.446 

m 

30.000 

(") 

Farmownership  loans.  Insured 

Farm  housing  loans 

450.000 

210,174 

77,086 

1.350 
1.060 

Farm  housing  grant* 

Cuntrlbutious 

Total,  Department  of  . Agriculture. 

004,000 
47,  597,  997 

1,005,143 

479.000 

79.5.620 

77,086 

32,400 

Onui'l  t<>tftl 

"  101,244,659 

12,  708,  680 

19,645,087 

4,115.302 

3,931.127 

20.913 

1.171,499 

1,245.804 

2.066,788 

'  Indu'lps  expendttures  fTom  appropriated  and  Agency  funds. 

>  Len(llag  authority  limited  by  corporal*'  resources.  IncliifilTig  authority  to  exponrl 
from  fmblic  deht  recpii)ts  (col.  3).  Oenerally,  autlwrity  is  equal  to  authority  to 
expend  from  puhUc  debt  receipts. 

•  Interest. 

•  Cumulative  since  tmnsfer  to  Ilmwtng  and  Home  Finance  AprncT.-;  rcrord.-:  vhilo 
under  Keoonstructlun  Finance  Corporation  not  available. 

»  Dividends. 

•  Ciiiiit  J. 

'  Hi'lirtsent.';  allowitlons  or  renllocatlr.ns  to  PiiMic  Houiinf  .\dn;iiiistr^tlon  and 
pri>dc>'i\<vS4>rs  on  banis  of  t)e6t  Inlurniallon  avaihitik'. 


•  Figures  excluded;  Federal  home  loan  banks  now  privately  owned. 

*  N'o  monetary  limitation;  loans  to  prevent  default  of  tatsured  institntkms. 

X  Unlimited,  except  by  maximum  to  which  individual  loans  may  be  guaranteed. 

"  Amount  authorized  by  Congress  lor  fiscal  year  1959.  Authority  is  granted 
annually. 

"  Kot  available. 

n  Annual  limitation. 

M  Cumulative  gross  tot-ol  of  loans  and  grants,  mortgages  purchased,  and  loans 
insured,  excludes  repayments. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  desire  to  pay  a  very  special  trib- 
ute to  a  man  who  is  deserving  of  any 
and  all  of  the  nice  things  which  can  be 
said  about  a  colleague.  He  is  the  very 
able  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SparkmanI. 

I  came  to  Congress  shortly  after  he 
did,  23  years  ago.  I  have  observed  his 
work  with  great  respect  and  admiration. 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who  is 
more  attentive  to  his  duties,  more  dili- 
gent in  carrying  them  out,  more  faithful 
to  the  public  trust,  or  more  cooperative 
with  the  leadership. 

I  want  him  to  know  that  the  over- 
whelming vote  which  the  bill  has  Just 
received  is  a  Just  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  was  formulated,  hear- 
ings were  conducted,  and  the  debate  held 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  salute  him  for  it,  and  for  the  contri- 
bution he  has  made  to  his  country's 
welfare. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  desire  to  say  "Thank  you"  to  the 
majority  leader.  The  bill,  as  is  true  of 
all  bills,  is  not  perfect;  but  it  will  do 
much  good  over  the  period  of  time  it  is 
operative. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 
OP  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1655,  H.R.  9883. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
9883)  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation of  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purpwsefi. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  1  hour  on  any  amend- 
ment and  3  hours  on  the  bill,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided.  I  have  discussed 
this  proposal  with  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  and  the  minority  leader,  and  it  is 
agreeable  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  imanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Unanimous -CoNSEKT  Agbeemxnt 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJi.  9883,  an  act  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  bcisic  compensation  of 
certain  ofiQcers  and  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  for  other  purposes,  de- 
bate on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal, except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  ma- 
jority leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  in  t&vor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  TbaX  cm  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bUl  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority   and   minority   leaders:    Prot7i(te<I, 


That  the  said  leaders,  cm-  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control 
on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  addi- 
tional time  to  any  Senator  during  the  con- 
sideration of  any  amendment,  nootion,  or 
appeal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  the  Senate  to  know 
that  tomorrow  it  is  expected  that  we  will 
take  up  the  public  works  authorization 
bill,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, £aid  Welfare  appropriation  bill,  and 
perhaps  some  other  bills,  which  I  shall 
announce  later,  after  the  Senate  has 
concluded  action  on  the  pay  increase 
bin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


DISARMAMENT  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  June  14,  I  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  comparative  analysis  of  several 
proposals  in  the  field  of  disarmament 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  months 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  This  analysis 
clearly  points  out  that  the  most  recent 
proposal  of  June  2  by  Premier  Khru- 
shchev was  substantially  different  in 
several  respects  from  previous  Soviet 
proposals. 

Mr.  William  R.  Fry,  writer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  one  of 
the  most  respected  analysts  in  the  field 
of  disarmament  and  foreign  policy,  re- 
cently discussed  the  new  Soviet  dis- 
armament plan  In  an  article  of  recent 
date. 
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This  article  is  supporting  evidence  to 
the  comparative  analysis  I  placed  in  the 
RxcoRO  this  week.  It  merits  thoughtful 
study  and  careful  consideration.  Tliere 
are  some  bright  spots  in  the  Soviet 
proposal.  There  are  also  some  blind 
spots.  Without  prejudging  all  aspects 
of  it,  we  should  carefully  study  the  pro- 
posal and  offer  our  own  suggesti<»i8  for 
negotiation  or  a  revised  counterproposal 
on  the  part  of  Western  nations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  placed  in  the  body  of  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

New    Sovht   Disasmaicznt   Plan    Isn't 

Without   Its   Bkight   SpoTa 

(By  WlUlam  R.  Prye) 

Ttxt  new  Soviet  disarmament  plan  Is  one 
of  those  curloiis  diplomatic  packages  whlcb 
looks  green  from  tbe  top,  blue  from  the 
bottom,  and  candy  striped  from  the  sides. 
It  Is  all  things  to  all  men. 

If  Soviet  delegate  Valerian  Zorln,  who  at- 
tempted to  hawk  It  at  the  Geneva  disarma- 
ment conference  last  week,  Intends  It  to  be 
purchased  as  an  Indivisible  whole,  he  Is 
wasting  his  breath.  The  West  has  no  In- 
tention of  buying  total  disarmament. 

But  if  the  new  plan  Is  a  diplomatic  grab- 
bag,  a  sepcirable  package,  it  Is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent story.  Some  of  the  candy  stripes,  ex- 
perts say.  coxild  be  put  to  excellent  use. 

The  prlnclptil  reason  why  the  West  rejects 
total  disarmament  is  that  no  one  has  yet 
devised  a  solution  for  the  "clandestine- 
weapon"  problem — the  possibility,  indeed 
probability,  that  after  a  treaty  had  been 
signed,  the  Russians  would  hide  between 
50  and  500  nuclear  bombs  which  neither  an 
Inspectorate  nor  a  corps  of  Western  spies 
coiild  ever  be  sure  of  finding. 

I  have  just  spent  3  days  in  private  with 
110  of  the  United  States  tc^  esperts  In  the 
disarmament  field.  They  were  toought  to- 
together  at  Arden  House.  Haniman,  N.Y.,  by 
Tom  Slick,  muItlmlUionaire  Texas  oilman 
and  philxmthropist,  to  plan  a  Western 
"strategy  for  peace." 

The  "clandestine-weapon"  problem  flg- 
tired  Importantly  In  the  dlscxisalons.  One 
distinguished  nuclear  scientist  thought  It 
could  be  solved  by  offering,  and  persuading 
Russia  to  offer,  with  maximum  publicity, 
rewards  of  a  million  dollars  for  anyone  who 
would  give  the  International  control  body 
information  on  hidden  bombs. 

Not  many  went  along  with  this  thesis.  "If 
I  were  determined  to  save  my  country  from 
the  idiocy  of  its  leaders,  and  be  a  hero  when 
the  crisis  came,"  a  man  closely  connected 
with  the  development  of  missile  technology 
said,  "I  would  simply  get  together  20  small 
groups  of  conspirators,  10  of  them  for  real 
and  10  as  decoys.  No  one  group  would 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  other,  or  of 
my  real  Identity. 

"The  ao  groups  would  each  steal  or  secretly 
manufacture  5  bombs.  One  by  one.  the  10 
decoy  groups  would  let  themselves  be  caught, 
so  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  game 
was  up.  Maybe  one  or  two  of  the  real  groups 
would  accidentally  get  caught. 

"But  8  or  9  groups  would  escape,  and  we 
would  have  at  least  40  b<»nbs  cached  away. 
You  could  do  plenty  with  40  H-bombs  If  the 
enemy  did  not  have  any." 

How  to  get  them  delivered  on  a  target? 
Reconvert  civilian  planes  said  space-for- 
peace  equipment.  You  co\ild  even  smuggle 
bombs  across  borders  in  suitcases,  planting 
them  in  key  spots  and  then  blackmailing  the 
disarmed  victim  state. 

Several  of  the  conferees — no  vote  was 
taken— quickly  concluded  that  for  this  and 
other  reasons  total  disarmament  was  out  of 
the  question.     A  better  solution,  they  felt. 


in^ 

it 

to 


June  16 


wc  old  be  a  negotiated  condition  of  stabilized 
de  lerrence  with  minimum  force  levels. 

3ave  East  and  West  agree  that  each  would 
ke  »p,  say  500  or  1,000  bombs — enough  to  do 
ui  acceptable  damage  to  the  other  in  retalia- 
tl(  n,  but  not  enough  to  knock  out  the  enemy 
In  a  "first  strike."  Then  "harden"  the  de- 
livery systems,  making  them  as  nearly  In- 
vti  tnerable  to  attack  as  possible. 

V  would-be  aggressor  would  have  to  mul- 
ti]  ly  his  permissible  torceM  at  least  10  times 
ov  sr  if  he  hoped  to  destroy  a  "hard"  delivery 
syiitem.  Preparations  on  this  scale  could  be 
defected  by  any  reasonable  efficient  inspec- 
torate, and  the  potential  victim,  by  Increas- 
hls  retaliatory  force,  could  quickly  make 

prohibitively  expensive  for  the  aggressor 

keep  on  matching  it  10  times  over. 
The  man  who  put  this  Idea  Into  most 
tajkglble  shape  for  the  conference  was  Col. 
Rlfhard  Leghorn,  president  of  ITEK  Corp. 
a  frequent  Presidential  adviser.  To- 
geiher  with  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wiesner  of  Massa- 
chisetts  Institute  of  Technology,  who  was 
stiff  director  of  the  Oalther  report.  Leghorn 
re<  ently  toured  Russia,  talking  with  high- 
raiiklng  and  influential  scientists  and  mlli- 
taiy  men.  It  is  a  reasonable  presumption 
th  it  the  plan  for  stabilized  deterrence  is  on 
mi  >ny  key  desks  in  the  Kremlin. 

Experts,  therefore,  are  tantalized  by  the 
fai  :t  that  for  the  first  time,  Russia  now  has 
pr  >po8ed  that  an  arms-reduction  process  be- 
gin by  dealing  with  delivery  systems.  What 
Rissia  wants  to  do  about  them — destroy 
th  sm — is  quite  different  from  what  the  West 
wints  to  do;  but  if  this  part  of  the  Soviet 
pli  kn  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  then  for 
th  >  first  time  both  sides  are  fociissing  on  the 
sa  ne  problem  area. 

tfcH'eover,  one  essential  part  of  a  stabilized 
de  terrent  system  woxild  be  inspection  to  curb 
thB  secret  manufactxire  of  new  bombs,  once 
mi  >6t  of  the  old  ones  had  been  converted.  The 
ne  w  Russian  plan  proposed  a  Joint  East- West 
St  idy  of  this  together  with  the  clandestlne- 
wiapon  problem,  as  the  West  had  urged 
ea  rlier.  Again,  if  separable,  this  candy  stripe 
loi  >ks  tasty. 

vnx&t  the  Geneva  negotiations  amount  to. 
therefore,  and  will  amount  to  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  come,  is  an  effort  by  the 
W  !st  to  find  out  to  what  extent,  if  any.  the 
Rt  isslan  package  can  be  broken  up  and  nego- 
tl)  ted  in  its  parts. 


NfEDICAL,  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
ol  the  outstanding  experts  on  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  social  se- 
c\  rity  system  is  the  distinguished  dean 
ol  the  faculty  at  Princeton  University. 

Dean  Brown  was  a  member  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Emplojmient 
m  1930  and  1931,  and  he  served  as  an 
economist  In  1934  and  1935  with  the 
ccmmittee  which  developed  the  social 
security  law.  He  also  was  chairman  of 
it  e  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Security, 
sc  t  up  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
ic  1938  and  1939.  It  was  this  committee 
wiich  developed  the  principal  features 
oil  the  present  social  security  legislation. 

Dean  Brown  has  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
ci  s  set  up  by  Congress  In  1948-49  and 
sn  ain  in  1958-59.  Thus,  his  experience 
Ir  the  field  of  social  security  covers  30 
y(  ars. 

With  this  background,  Dean  Brown 
hi  us  opposed  the  needs  test  in  the  admin - 
Is  ration's  proposal  for  financing  medical 
c4re  for  elderly  citizens. 

Dean  Brown  calls  the  needs  test  "a 

ctorian  relic"  of  paternalism  In  an 
atomic  age,  and  urges  enactment  of  med- 


ical care  coverage  through  the  social 
security  mechanism,  in  a  letter  he  wrote 
recently  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Dean  Brown's  letter  In  the 
Times  of  June  12,  1960,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


To  AsstrsE  Caxx  rox  Aged — Amending  Social 
Secttkitt  Act  To  Peovde  Sick  Bbnetits 
Supported 

To  the  Editox  or  the  New  Yoax  Times: 

The  unwillingness  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  hospitalization  coverage  for  aged 
beneficiaries  is  most  difficult  to  understand, 
especially  in  the  light  of  the  long  record  of 
statesmanship  which  that  committee  has 
demonstrated  in  the  development  of  social 
insurance  legislation  in  this  country.  This 
committee,  more  than  any  other,  must  un- 
derstand that: 

Needs- test  medical  assistance  for  the  aged 
win  require  ever-mounting  appropriations. 
unless  counterbalanced  by  contributory  so- 
cial insurance  coverage. 

The  cost  of  needs- test  medical  assistance 
will  create  fiscal  problems  for  many  States, 
even  if  the  Federal  Government  can  find 
ways  and  means  to  meet  its  share  ot  a  stead- 
ily mounting  cost. 

There  Is  widespread  evidence  that  the  con- 
tributors to  the  old-age  Insurance  system  are 
more  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  hospital  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  than  the  general  taxpayer 
Is  willing  to  pay  higher  Income  taxes. 

cooperative  contract 

Contributory  social  Insurance  embodies 
the  concept  of  a  continuing  cooperative  con- 
tract between  the  citizens  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 
Needs-test  assistance  retains  the  age-old 
concept  of  paternalism. 

Paternalism,  like  colonialism,  is  a  costly 
and  outmoded  expression  of  the  desire  for 
superiority  over  others  less  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  It  is  an  unstable  basis  for  social 
policy  or  international  relations. 

The  majority  of  American  citizens  appear 
to  want  a  means  of  paying  their  share  of  the 
cost,  of  health  protection  In  old  age.  They 
need  the  help  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  this  means.  A  tested  means  is  read- 
ily at  hand.  They  want  a  cooperative  con- 
tract, not  paternalism,  whether  that  pater- 
nalism is  Implemented  by  Government  or  by 
private  Individuals. 

Should  it  be  so  difficult  to  combine  sound 
economics  with  sound  political  philosophy 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  social  Insur- 
ance In  this  country  and  far  longer  experi- 
ence throughout  the  world?  Must  we  pay  a 
mounting  cost  in  dollars  and  human  dignity 
to  find  out  that  paternalism  is  a  Victorian 
relic  in  an  atomic  age? 

J.  Douglas  Brown. 

Pkinceton,  N.J.,  June  7, 1960. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Pulbright,  and 
Mr.  Capehart),  by  unanimous  consent. 
Introduced  a  bill  (S.  3689)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 
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and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxicrk 
when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— LEGISLATIVE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Smith)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12232)  making  apjiroprlatlons  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing amendment;  namely:  At  the  proper  place 
in  the  bill  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  .  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress  is 
in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the  chair- 
man of  each  such  committee  shall  prepare 
a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee, and  shall  forward  such  consoli- 
dated report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives (if  the  committee  be  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if  the  com- 
mittee be  a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  com- 
mittee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate) . 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  United  States 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's 
Conference,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  or  any 
similar  interparliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  and  each  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives, by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf  expendi- 
tures are  made  from  funds  appropriated  for 
the  expenses  of  such  group  or  delegation, 
shall  file  with  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  in 
the  case  of  Members  or  employees  of  the 
Senate,  or  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
case  of  Members  or  employees  of  the  House, 
an  itemized  report  showing  all  such  expendi- 
tures made  by  or  on  behalf  of  each  Member 
or  employee  together  with  the  purposes  of 
the  expenditure.  Including  lodging,  meals, 
transportation,  and  other  purposes.  Within 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regu- 
lar session  of  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  prepare  consolidated  reports  show- 
ing with  respect  to  each  such  group  or  dele- 
gation, the  total  amo\int  expended,  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditures,  the  amount 
expended  for  each  such  purpose,  the  names 
of  the  Members  or  employees  by  or  on  behalf 
of  whom  the  expenditures  were  made  and  the 
amount  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  each 
Member  or  employee  for  each  such  purpose. 
The  consolidated  reports  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropulatlons  of  the  Senate 
and  the  consolidated  reports  prepared  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 


Affairs  of  the  House  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House.  Each  such  consolidated  report  shall 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  within 
ten  days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the 
House. 

"(c)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.S.C.  102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  Senate 
and  House  documents,  respectively."  " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mrs.  Smith)  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  12232,  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  10:30  o'clock  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  11 
o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  imtil  tomorrow,  Friday,  June 
17, 1960,  at  10 :  30  o'clock  a.m. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsd.w,  June  16, 1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  William  Coley  Roeger, 
S.T.M.,  pastor  of  St.  James*  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church,  Chalfont,  Pa.,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  art  truly  our  mighty  fortress  and  a 
bulwark  that  never  faileth.  we  give 
thanks  imto  Thee  for  Thy  goodness 
vouchsafed  to  Thy  children  in  this  fair 
land.  We  praise  Thee  for  the  precious 
heritage  of  liberty  which  is  ours,  and  we 
beseech  Thee  that  we  may  be  found 
worthy  of  Thy  trust  in  us.  Give  to  the 
leaders  of  our  Nation  true  love  of  liberty, 
a  zeal  for  righteousness,  and  courage  to 
choose  the  hard  right  rather  than  the 
easy  wrong.  Kindle  in  them  a  determi- 
nation to  lead  ovu-  Nation  and  the  world 
to  peace  with  honor  and  justice,  and  in 
all  their  deliberations  guide  them  by 
Thy  most  Gracious  Spirit;  through 
Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  ai^roved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McOown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 


lution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  participation  in  an  international  conven- 
tion of  representative  citizens  from  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  examine  how 
greater  political  and  economic  cooperation 
among  their  peoples  may  be  promoted,  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  XJS.  dele- 
gates to  such  convention,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix>ses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12117)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Farm  Credit  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  4  and  6  to  the  foregoing  bill. 


COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPORT  DUTIES  ON  CERTAIN 
COARSE  WOOL 

Mr.  MTIJS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HH. 
9322)  to  make  permanent  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  coarse 
wool. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY 
ON  PERSONAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS  BROUGHT  INTO  UNITED 
STATES  UNDEIR  GOVERNMENT  OR- 
DERS 

Mr.  MTTIiS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (.HR. 
9881)  to  extend  for  2  years  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free 
immrtation  of  p>ersonal  and  household 
effects  brought  into  the  United  States 
under  Government  orders. 


SUSPENSION  OP  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
CERTAIN  SHOE  LATHES  AND 
CASEIN 

Mr.  MTTT.s  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  biH  (HJl. 
9862)  to  continue  for  2  years  the  existing 
extension  of  duties  on  certain  lathes 
used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for  shoe 
last  finishing. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  C(»n- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  may 
have  until  midnight  Saturday  night  to 
file  a  report  on  the  bill  H.R.  12603. 
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Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  WOOL  MONTH 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tlOTi  (H.J.Res.  696)  to  provide  for  the 
deslgiuition  of  the  monUi  of  September 
1960,  as  "National  Wool  Month." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution. 
as  follows : 

Wb.ereas  September  1960  marks  the  two 
htindredth  annlverBary  of  the  recognition  of 
wool  production  and  wool  manufacture  in 
the  United  States  as  an  indxistry;  and 

Whereas  from  its  humble  beginning  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  farms  of  the  colonists  In 
the  early  1600's,  the  American  wool  growing 
and  textile  industry  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  our  national  economy  and  one  of  our 
great  Industries  with  millions  of  citizens  di- 
rectly, or  Indirectly,  dependent  upon  It,  and 
representing  more  than  $5,000,000,000  a  year 
In  the  retail  value  of  its  products;  and 

Whereas  Its  nationwide  scope  is  evidenced 
in  that  over  three  thousand  of  the  three 
thousand  and  sixty-eight  counties  in  the 
United  States  are  Involved  In  one  or  more 
wool  production  or  textile  operations,  with 
wool  grown  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  in- 
cluding Alaska  and  Hawaii;  and 

Whereas  this  great  industry  has  been  and 
is  now  facing  severe  competition  from  var- 
ious sources,  and  is  fighting  in  every  way  to 
preserve  wool  growing  aiMl  wool  manufac- 
tinrlng  in  the  United  States,  it  Is  most  fit- 
ting that  national  recognition  and  support 
be  given  the  wool  industry:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  month  of  Septem- 
l>er  igoo  as  "National  Wool  IjAonth",  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  month  with  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  ceremonies. 

The  joint  resoluticm  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  year,  1960,  we  celebrate  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  textiles,  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  American  wool  textile 
industry.  The  story  of  textiles  is  the 
story  of  mankind.  We  do  not  know 
when  wool  was  first  spun  and  woven  into 
cloth.  But  long  before  the  time  of  re- 
corded history,  woolen  fabrics  were 
made  by  the  Swiss  lake  dwellers.  Gar- 
ments made  of  wool  fabrics  were  worn 
by  the  Babylonians  as  early  as  4000  B.C. 
Joseph's  "coat  of  many  colors,"  men- 
tioned In  the  Bible,  was  said  to  be  made 
of  wool. 
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Skipping  many,  many  centuries  of 
wo  :ld  history,  we  come  to  more  modem 
tin  les.  During  the  years  of  lusty  growth 
of  the  13  American  Colonies,  England 
wa  i  the  world's  leading  wool  textile  man- 
uficturer.  And  that  was  the  basis  for 
mi  ch  conflict.  The  mother  country, 
pu  -suing  a  poUcy  of  industrialization  on 
th(!  home  front,  attempted  to  thwart 
an  T  development  of  industry  in  the  Col- 
on es.  Strict  mercantilism  was  the  rule; 
th<  Colonies  were  looked  upon  as 
soi  irces  of  raw  materials  for  the  mothe^ 
country,  markets  for  goods  of  English 
msnufacture.  This  two-way  trade 
served  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  enter- 
prising English  industrialists,  as  well  as 
thi  entire  island  economy. 

Attempts  at  colonial  manufacture  of 
woolen  textiles  and  other  products 
sowed  the  seeds  of  fennent  in  young 
Arierica.  The  manufacture  of  woolen 
clc  th  was  literally  one  of  the  foundation 
stc  nes  of  our  American  Nation. 

.is  early  as  1699,  the  English  Parlia- 
m«  nt  passed  an  act  forbidding  exporta- 
tion  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures 
frcm  any  colony  in  which  such  goods 
were  produced.  Nevertheless,  by  1760, 
thi!  beginnings  of  woolen  textile  manu- 
fa<;ture,  centered  in  New  England,  were 
well  under  way.  It  was  the  attempt  by 
Er  gland  to  stifle  independent  industry 
an  i  commerce  that  led  in  large  measure 
to  sounding  the  tocsin  for  liberty. 

rhen,  as  now,  the  woolen  industry  was 
a  1  ight  arm  of  American  flghting  forces. 
It  was  during  the  American  Revolution 
thit  woolen  manufacture  received  its 
flr>t  great  impetus  for  expansion.  Cut 
oC  from  imports,  the  patriots  were  hard 
prjssed  for  warm  clothing. 

A  few  years  after  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  War  for  Independence, 
Arthur  Scholfleld  introduced  factory 
manufacture  of  woolen  yam  at  Byfleld. 
Mass.  The  year  was  1794.  These  en- 
de  ivors  formed  the  beginning  of  the  in- 
dustrial  revolution  in  this  country. 

h  1801  Merino  sheep,  producers  of 
SOI  ne  of  the  finest  wool  in  the  world,  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Srain  and  Prance.  This  strain  helped 
to  Improve  domestic  sheep.  By  1810, 
ar>und  24  woolen  mills  were  OF>erating 
in  New  England  and  nearby  States. 
At  out  this  time,  the  manuf  sicture  of  wool 
ca  i)ets  and  rugs  began.  Since  then,  the 
fane  of  these  American  products  has 
sp-ead  throughout  the  world. 

\fter  1830,  improvements  in  ma- 
ch  nery,  the  development  of  transporta- 
ticn,  and  growth  of  cities  stimulated 
f u  -ther  growth  of  wool  manufacture. 

rhen  came  the  Civil  War.  Once  again 
th;  clash  of  arms  brought  in  its  wake  a 
tr(»mendous  impetus  for  vast  expansicxi 
of  the  industrial  machine.  Demand  for 
uniforms,  overcoats,  woolen  caps,  mit- 
tens, and  blankets  stepped  up  woolen 
mi  .nufacture  to  previously  unheard  of 
he  ghts. 

?"ollowing  the  civil  strife  of  the  1860's 
cane  the  great  push  westward.  The 
comtry  was  fairly  dizzy  with  railroad 
bu  Iding,  construction  of  factories,  and 
new  cities.  Woolen  manufacture  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  increasing  to  such 
ar  extent  that  before  1900  the  industry 
wjs  providing  more  than  90  percent  of 
domestic  requirements. 


The  horizons  of  history  are  dotted 
with  wars.  The  20th  century  has  proved 
no  exception,  and  during  both  world 
conflagrations  which  have  occurred 
within  the  lifetime  of  many  of  us.  the 
wool  industry  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  war  efforts.  During  World  War  n, 
the  textile  industry  as  a  whole  furnished 
10,000  different  items  from  uniforms  to 
blankets  and  helmet  liners. 

We  have  seen  the  woolen  textile  in- 
dustry grow  to  a  giant  among  all  Ameri- 
can fields  of  enterprise.  In  recent  years, 
like  all  branches  of  textile  manufacture, 
woolens  have  been  challenged  by  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

But  wool  has  met  the  competition 
from  synthetics  perhaps  more  success- 
fully than  most  other  natural  fibers. 
There  is  an  old  maxim.  "If  you  can't 
beat  them,  join  them."  Many  wool 
textile  manufacturers  have  done  just 
that.  Formerly  utilizing  natural  fibers 
exclusively,  they  are  now  producing 
fabrics  of  mixtures  of  wool  and  dacron, 
wool  and  nylon,  and  other  combinations. 
Fabrics  of  pure  wool  and  wool  used  in 
combination  with  synthetics  now  have 
many  consumer-desired  properties,  such 
as  nonshrinkability.  permanent  pleating, 
crushproofing.  mothproofing,  and  show- 
erproofing. These  are  truly  wonder  ma- 
terials. 

Today  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  Including  fabrics  for  clothing, 
blankets,  upholstery,  Industrial  mate- 
rials, and  carpets,  Is  a  multi-billlon- 
doUar  business.  In  1957,  the  latest  year 
for  which  data  are  available,  the  value 
of  shipments  of  all  woolen  fabrics  and 
carpeting  amounted  to  nearly  $1.2  billion 
and  in  1958  the  payroll  of  the  woolen 
goods  industry  totaled  almost  $375 
million. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  economic 
ramifications  of  woolen  textile  manu- 
facture extends  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  industry  Itself.  Large  expendi- 
tures upon  machinery  are  required. 
Such  investments  total  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  The  woolen 
textile  industry  has  become  a  huge  cus- 
tomer of  the  chemical  Industry,  source 
of  synthetic  fiber  materials.  Woolen 
textile  manufacture  also  requires  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fuel,  power,  transportation,  paper  prod- 
ucts, electrical  supplies,  hardware,  and 
packing  materials. 

Even  as  wool  manufacture  was  a  vital 
part  of  the  economy  during  the  early 
days  of  our  Republic,  so  is  it  today.  All 
industries  today  are  characterized  by 
constant  technological  changes.  Woolen 
textile  production  has  always  kept  pace 
with  new  devel(wments.  Excellence  of 
manufacture,  plus  Ingenious  new  ma- 
terials of  wool  and  wool  in  combination 
with  other  fibers,  I  know,  will  Insure  the 
continued  importance  of  woolen  textiles 
for  the  unforeseen  future. 

It  is  proper  that  the  contributions  of 
those  engaged  in  the  American  wool  tex- 
tile industry,  past  and  present,  be  rec- 
ognized on  the  occasion  of  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  in 
America  and  in  our  hemisphere  of  this 
important  business,  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  building  and 
progress  of  our  country. 
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FORCED  WITHDRAWAL  OP  INVITA- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
TO  VISIT  JAPAN 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
forced  withdrawal  of  the  Invitation  to 
President  Els<;nhower  to  Japan  is  another 
victory  for  the  Communists.  It  points 
up  more  clearly  than  ever  the  ineptness 
of  the  free  world  in  counteracting  inter- 
national Communist  agitation.  Both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  we  need  to  have  dedicated, 
trained  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
and  skilled  in  the  art  of  counteraction  to 
Communist  propaganda.  We  needed 
them  yesterday.  If  we  get  them  tomor- 
row it  will  help.  Who  can  say  when  it 
will  he  too  late? 

I  again  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Jm>o]  and  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Free- 
dom Commission  which  would  establish 
a  freedom  academy.  At  this  school 
would  be  taught  the  science  of  counter- 
action to  Communist  propaganda  about 
which  it  has  been  shown  that  we  know 
so  little.  Students  would  also  be  in- 
structed in  tlie  best  ways  to  sell  democ- 
racy to  the  free  world  in  this  great  battle 
for  the  minds  of  men. 

Some  (>eople  have  said  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  $2  million  that  it  might  take 
to  establish  this  school.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  being  asked  to  consider 
spending  $12  million  to  build  a  freedom 
wall  in  nearby  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  our  setting  up  monuments  to 
commemorat4?  great  events  to  remind  us 
of  the  heritage  that  is  ours,  but  a  wall  is 
a  dead  thing.  Would  it  not  be  so  much 
better  to  spend  just  one-sixth  of  that 
amount  to  create  a  living  monument  in 
the  form  of  a  school  which  could  do 
something  constructive  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  way  of  life? 


FORCED  WITHDRAWAL  OF  INVITA- 
TION TO  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER 
TO  VISIT  JAPAN 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  apparently  our  great  President 
has  been  stopped  from  going  to  Japan  at 
the  request  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
I  hope  at  least  that  certain  public  oflQ- 
cials  will  not  take  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  further  make  excuses  and  justification 
for  Mr.  Khriishchev's  insulting,  horrible, 
and  vicious  attacks  on  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  To  do  so  would  cer- 
tainly be  lending  added  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  Communists.     It  is  a  disgrace  to 


the  people  of  this  country  who  use  those 
tactics  and  a  sad  commentary  on  their 
Americanism.  The  fact  that  they  are 
not  presenting  them  as  they  should  con- 
stitutes not  only  an  attack  on  our  Presi- 
dent but  also  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  I  pray  they  will  cease,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Aiembers  of  the  House  also  pray 
that  they  will.  This  Is  the  belief  of  the 
people  of  my  district,  who  tell  me  they 
bitterly  resent  Insults  to  the  President 
and  to  the  United  States.  They  dearly 
love  their  country. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  1351 


Harden 

Flynt 

McGlnley 

Batch 

Fountain 

Morris.  OJUa 

Brown.  Mo. 

Hull 

Moulder 

Buckley 

Jackson 

Pfoet 

Burdlck 

Jensen 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Camahan 

Kearns 

Shelley 

Celler 

Kllburn 

Steed 

Durham 

Loser 

Taylor 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  408 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1961 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  12619)  making  appro- 
priations for  mutual  security  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 
pending  that  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  4  hours,  one- 
half  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  and  one- 
half  by  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12619,  with 
Mr.  Mills  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  16  of  the  minority  report  we  find 
this  language:  "This  is  no  time  to  'kow- 
tow' to  Khrushchev  or  be  soft  on 
communism." 


That  Is  a  rather  serious,  and  certainly 
an  unfoimded,  Insinuation  against  the 
members  of  the  ccnnmlttee  of  both  par- 
ties who  voted  to  report  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  based  upon  common  sense  and 
justifications,  and  not  from  jrlelding  to 
pressure   and   propaganda. 

I  shall  ask  you  this  question  at  the 
outset:  Are  you  willing  to  substitute 
propaganda  from  many  sources  and 
propaganda-inspired  wires  and  letters 
for  the  diligent  study  and  work  of  your 
committee? 

Judging  by  what  has  happened  re- 
cently in  our  foreign  relations.  It  is  even 
more  evident  now  than  previously  that 
money  alone  will  not  get  the  job  done. 

The  bill  before  you  calls  for  new  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $3,384,500,000;  unobli- 
gated funds  to  be  reappropriated,  $52,- 
514,000;  and  cash  receipts  anticipated. 
$56,200,000.  This  makes  a  total  of  new 
dollar  funds  in  the  amount  of  $3,493,- 
214,000.  This  is  the  highest  amoimt  rec- 
ommended for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram since  I  became  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee 6  years  ago. 

I  heard  earlier  today  over  the  radio 
that  some  of  the  liberal  Republicans  and 
some  of  the  liberal  Democrats  have 
joined  up  to  fatten  the  bill.  They  could 
have  saved  their  trouble  had  they  talked 
first  with  me  or  any  other  member  of 
the  committee,  because  the  bill  is  already 
fattened.  It  calls  for  the  highest  amount 
recommended  during  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOPPMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  how  often  can  one  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  House  is  not  in 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Any  time  that  the 
House  is  not  in  order.  E>oes  the  gentle- 
man make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
House  is  not  in  order? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fimds  now  recommended  for  fiscal  1961 
exceed  the  amount  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee in  1956  by  $854  million.  It  ex- 
ceeds the  1957  recommendation  by  $680.- 
940,000.  It  exceeds  the  1958  report  by 
$968,554,000.  It  exceeds  the  1959  recom- 
mendation by  $415,121,150,  and  the  1960 
recommendation  by  $306,714,000. 

So  great  has  been  our  outpouring  of 
dollars  to  foreign  aid  recipient  countries 
that  they  now  have  dollars  in  excess  of 
their  needs,  and  they  are  using  these  dol- 
lars to  buy  U.S.  bonds  and  securities.  In 
reality,  therefore,  we  are  paying  these 
recipient  nations  interest  on  the  dollars 
that  we  have  given  to  them. 

I  might  appropriately  state  for  the 
Record  at  tiiis  point  that  our  gold  re- 
serves in  the  last  7  years  have  dropped 
from  $23  billion  to  approximately  $19 
billion.  During  that  same  period  foreign 
dollar  holdings  have  gone  up  from 
$11.5  bUlion  to  about  $19  billion.  You 
know,  and  I  know,  that  foreign  govern- 
ments have  a  direct  claim  on  our  gold 
reserves.     It  requires  what  amounts  to 
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about  $12  billion  to  sui^^ort  our  own 
monetary  system,  and  that  only  leaves 
$7  billion  for  other  purposes.  If  there 
should  be  a  run  on  our  gold  reserves  you 
could  not  pay  $19  biUlon  with  $7  billion. 
The  holders  of  the  gold,  in  addition  to 
the  foreign  central  governments,  would 
have  to  transfer  their  holdings  over  to 
the  government  of  their  country  in  order 
to  become  eligible  for  a  direct  claim,  but 
it  could  conceivably  be  done. 

May  I  say  also  that  the  record  is  clear 
that  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  market  for  many  items  and  in  all 
probability  this  foreign  aid  program  has 
beoi  a  major  contributory  factor. 

I  say  to  this  House  at  this  time  that 
we  had  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan  last 
year;  we  had  a  net  trade  deficit  with 
aU  of  Latin  America  last  year.  And  if 
you  exclude  the  shipment  of  siirplus 
agricultural  commodities  last  year  we 
had  a  trade  deficit  with  Europe. 

I  can  say  that  we  now  can  have  steel 
delivered  dockside  at  New  Orleans,  from 
foreign  countries,  at  lower  cost  than  we 
can  get  it  from  Philadelphia. 

May  I  also  remind  that  too  many  times 
we  do  not  go  as  far  as  we  should  into 
the  record.  So.  I  say  to  you  again  that 
OUT  public  debt  exceeds  by  $47,744  mil- 
lion the  entire  public  debt  of  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

And  I  want  to  say,  too.  it  happens  that 
every  year  when  we  handle  this  foreign 
aid  bill,  at  Just  about  this  time,  there 
is  some  tense  international  incident.  I 
recall  that  one  year  an  unidentified  sub- 
marine was  reported  lurking  in  the  wa- 
ters near  New  York  Harbor.  And  we  had 
that  headline  across  the  Nation.  In 
another  year  the  Chinese  Reds  were 
8tem>ing  up  their  b<unbardment  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu.  That  caused  some  ex- 
citement. Then,  in  another  year  the 
Russian  sputnik  was  in  orbit.  And  that 
caused  a  lot  of  excitement.  Another  year 
the  UJ9.  Marines  were  landing  in  Leb- 
anon, and  again  we  had  a  fight  on  our 
hands.  Another  year  the  Nixons  were 
being  spat  upon  in  Latin  America.  That, 
too.  cost  us  some  extra  money. 

Of  course,  in  this  year,  there  was  the 
n-2  incident.  And.  as  long  as  we  are 
Members  of  this  House,  and  I  am  sure 
long  thereafter,  there  will  be  varying 
types  of  incidoits.  That  fact  in  Itself 
should  convince  us  that  money  alone  will 
not  ciire  our  ills. 

There  is  xaare  interference  tram  more 
quarters  and  man  pressure  conc«iilng 
this  bill  than  in  all  of  the  other  money 
requests  that  the  Congress  is  asked  to 
consider.  With  this  bUl,  if  the  requests 
of  the  administration  are  Justified,  why 
do  we  get  such  pressiu'es  and  propaganda 
as  we  do? 

Why  is  this  program  so  fouled  up  and 
uncontrollable?  One  part  of  the  answer 
is  a  simple  one.  These  are  the  dllTerent 
directors  of  the  program  since  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  subconmiittee :  Mr. 
Stassen,  Mr.  Hollister,  Mr.  Smith — and 
we  were  told  that  18  men  refused  the 
directorship  before  Mr.  Smith  finally  ac- 
cepted, llien  we  came  to  Mr.  Saccio. 
who  was  Acting  Director,  and  the  Di- 
rector at  this  time  is  Mr.  Riddleberger. 
And  he  is  there  because  they  had  to  pull 
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iL  a  career  man  so  that  he  would  not 
q  nit  the  Job. 

I  want  to  say  that  those  people  are 
t  >ld  much  of  what  to  do.  And  when  they 
t  nd  that  they  actually  have  little  to  do 
\  1th  managing  the  program,  they  usually 
r  »ign  and  the  subordinates  let  the  pro- 
gram  run  wild.  So,  as  a  result,  every- 
b  xly's  program  Is  nobody's  program. 

I  have  been  accused  of  being  a  party  to 
r  lining  this  program  ever  since  I  have 
b>en  the  subcommittee's  chairman. 
1  hat  is  a  harsh  indictment  against  one 
vho  has  tried  to  live  up  to  his  respon- 
s  bilities  and  to  help  put  seme  sense  into 
t  le  program.  This  committee  is  entitled, 
I  jelieve,  to  your  commendation,  not  your 
c  >ndemnation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  this — and 
I  shall  doc\iment  this  so  that  you  may 
t  ike  it  into  accoxmt  later  in  the  day — 
t  lat  back  in  1957.  when  we  were  consid- 
e  Ing  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1  >58.  they  called  a  White  House  confer- 
e  ice.  I  was  Invited.  We  had  some  very 
f  oe  men  there ;  Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr. 
E  nowland,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
F  epresentatlves,   and  Joe   Martin,   and 

0  hers.  There  were  many  dignitaries, 
a  ong  with  the  chairman  of  this 
c  )mmittee. 

After  considerable  deliberation  they 
finally  invited  me  to  make  a  statement. 

1  was  shaky;  I  do  not  mind  acknowledg- 
ing that,  because  I  knew  I  was  going  to 
til  the  President  the  truth.  I  said,  in 
e  feet,  "Mr.  President,  your  subordinates 
hive  misled  you.  They  have  not  given 
y  >u  the  facts.  I  can  report  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  that  just  a  few  hours  ago 
$>38,800,000  in  military  funds  were  al- 
1(  wed  to  lapse  because  they  had  no  justi- 
f  cations  and  they  could  not  evwi  reserve 
t  lem."    He  turned  to  a  secretary  and 

V  'rifled  that  information.  Immediately 
a  terward,  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  I 
h  ive  not  beoi  back  to  the  White  House 
a  ace.  However,  I  have  sought  oppor- 
ti  mity  to  discuss  titie  program  with  the 
F  resident  so  I  could  point  out  to  him,  as 
I  did  that  year,  s(»nething  of  the  weak- 
n  isses  and  the  hidden  money  which  I  do 
n>t  believe  the  President  knows  about. 
S  iich  an  c^pportunity  did  not  materialize. 
I  asked  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
li  ew  York  [Mr.  Tabeb]  a  few  days  ago  to 
P  ease  get  an  appointment  for  me  with 
tJ  \e  President.  He  said  he  would  try.  I 
hive  not  heard  about  it  from  Mr.. 
T  ^XR,  either. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  u&  face  this 
natter  realistically.  It  is  not  our  per- 
s<  tnal  money  that  we  are  giving  away,  but 
it  belongs  to  the  people  we  represent. 

V  'orking  conscientloiisly  to  do  a  good  Job, 
I  can  report  to  you  that  even  though  we 
hive  "ruined"  the  program  every  year 
si  Qce  I  became  (^lairman  of  the  subcom- 
a  ittee.  we  have  reduced  the  President's 
n  quest  in  5  fiscal  years  by  $4,071,003,750, 
01  dy  to  have  it  acknowledged  later  that 
01  ir  action  had  helped  to  improve  the 
pi  ogram. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman. 
w  11  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
ni  an  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  might  say  in 
annection  with  my  friend's  statement 
tl  at  he  tried  to  make  an  aiqx^lntment 
tl  at  this  is  the  eighth  year  of  the  present 


administration  and  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership in  both  branches  has  never  been 
asked  to  meet  before  the  fact.  Any  meet- 
ing we  have  ever  had  has  been  Just  a 
briefing  or  an  after-the-fact  disclosure. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  happen  to  have  been 
present  a  time  or  two  when  Mr.  Dulles 
even  came  up  to  the  House  to  ask  our 
advice.  I  recall  the  Speaker  was  there 
on  one  occasion  when  he  consulted  us 
about  the  problem  we  faced,  early  1955 
when  Formosa  was  being  threatened. 
Mr.  Dulles  asked  what  i>ollcy  we  would 
suggest  and  what  kind  of  language  we 
would  put  into  a  resolution  which  was 
being  considered  as  a  possible  policy 
statement.  We  went  over  a  tentative 
draft  sentence  by  sentence  and  gave  sug- 
gestions. There  were  other  times  when 
I  happened  to  be  present  at  bipartisan 
consultations  in  the  State  Department, 
before  policies  were  decided. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrleld  further,  at  any  meeting  I  have 
ever  attended,  and  as  far  as  I  know  any 
Democratic  leader  has  ever  attended,  we 
have  been  told  certain  things,  we  have 
been  given  a  briefing.  We  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  ask  questions,  but  in  a 
meeting  of  that  kind  if  you  ask  two  ques- 
tions you  are  asking  one  too  many.  So 
that  there  has  never  been  any  meeting 
I  have  ever  attended  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  the  Democratic  leadership,  where 
we  were  asked  to  try  to  have  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  and  a  frank  discussion  as 
to  where  we  could  get  together  on  legis- 
lation, not  only  this  but  any  legislation. 
It  was  Just  the  difference  between  being 
there  before  the  fact  and  being  simply 
briefed. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  am  not  an  orator,  nor  an  at- 
torney, but  I  am  a  conscientious  Member 
of  this  House  trying  to  do  a  creditable 
Job  for  the  American  taxpayer.  I  am 
going  to  present  our  case  based  upon  the 
testimony  and  the  Justifications.  I  will 
document  our  case  accurately;  and  I  say 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  tear  my 
figures  down — try  as  hard  as  you  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  year,  as  you  are 
aware,  this  charge  has  been  made — that 
the  cut  in  the  funds  would  destroy  the 
program.  But  let  us  see  what  has  really 
happened. 

Prom  page  189  of  the  hearings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  appropriation,  you  find 
this  question : 

Mr.  Passman.  Will  you  agree  with  me  that 
we  actually  appropriated  too  much  money 
for  these  agencies  last  year? 

This  is  the  answer  by  Director  Hol- 
lister: 

Mr.  HoLLisTiR.  More  than  they  were  able 
to  obligate. 

From  page  13  of  the  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1959  appropriation,  there  is 
the  following  question: 

Mr.  Passman.  Are  all  leases  of  the  mutual 
security  program  financed  and  are  commit- 
ments being  met  to  a  reasonable  meMrure 
at  this  time? 


The  following  is  the  answer  by  Secre- 
tary Dillon: 

Mr.  Dillon.  They  are  sufficiently  financed. 
Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  this  colloquy,  from  page  251  and 
page  252  of  the  hearings  for  fiscal  year 
1959  appropriations,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  amount  of  publicity  given  to 
the  foreign  aid  programs  Indicating  that 
great  damage  has  been  done  to  this  program 
in  the  past.  However,  would  the  evidence 
not  indicate  our  commitments  are  being  lived 
up  to  In  a  reasonable  manner? 

This  was  the  answer  by  Secretary 
Sprague: 

I  feel  that  your  statement  is  substantially 
correct.  The  reductions  that  Ckingress  has 
effectuated  In  this  program  have  assisted 
the  executive  branch  In  administering  the 
program  In  a  more  efficient  manner.  TTiere 
is  no  question  about  that. 

May  I  say  this,  with  reference  to  all 
the  howling  in  the  past  about  the  com- 
mittee ruining  this  program,  that  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  money  that  was  obli- 
gated, and  in  this  program  with  the  mili- 
tary, if  they  cannot  obligate  they  re- 
serve— and  after  all  the  trouble  they  go 
to  trying  to  obligate  and  trying  to  re- 
serve, the  actual  figures  for  each  fiscal 
year— 1956.  1957.  1958.  1959.  and  1960. 
the  total  amount  of  unobligated  funds 
that  would  have  lapsed  if  we  had  not 
reappropriated  the  money  amounts  to 
$818,653,000. 

Do  you  not  think  we  are  entitled  to 
your  commendation,  rather  than  your 
condemnation,  for  doing  a  creditable 
Job  for  the  Nation?  From  our  hearings 
on  the  19C1  bill,  I  quote  the  following 
colloquy,  from  page  507 : 

Mr.  Passman.  If  we  had  given  you  the 
money  you  asked  for,  you  would  have  used 
It  in  this  program.  Tou  would  have  bought 
something  whether  yoo  needed  it  or  not,  and 
It  would  have  been,  tod&y.  In  excess. 

Oeneral  Nocstad.  If  you  had  given  us, 
every  year,  everything  we  had  asked  for,  the 
total  at  the  present  time  would  indicate 
some  overages  that  now  make;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  sixth  year 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  present 
for  your  consideration  the  mutual  secu- 
rity appropriation  bill.  The  bill  before 
you  calls  for  $300  milUon  more  than  the 
bill  presented  last  year  for  the  military 
assistance  program. 

This  year,  the  Justifications  are  weak- 
er, but  the  pressure  is  stronger.  It  is 
customary  in  almost  every  field  of  en- 
deavor to  talk  most  on  the  weaker  points. 
Big  guns  will  be  fired  today.  But,  in 
the  end,  if  you  will  base  your  decision 
on  the  facts,  rather  than  fancy,  you  will 
support  the  committee. 

May  I  say  now,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
past,  without  mental  reservation  and 
without  fear  of  successful  contradiction, 
and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
others,  that  a  major  trouble  with  the 
program  is,  indeed,  too  much  money,  and 
not  too  little.  If  you  want  to  get  the 
true  picture  of  this  situation,  I  invite 
you  to  read  the  GAO  reports. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  I  had  the 
strength  of  Samson,  and  of  Johansson 


and  Patterson — and  it  would  require  that 
kind  of  strength  to  combat  many  of 
those  who  have  a  downright  selfish  and 
personally  profitable  interest  in  the  pro- 
gram, such  as  the  44,000  employees  of 
the  mutual  security  program,  hi^-rank- 
Ing  military  personnel,  the  prestige  of 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  many  colleges  and  universities 
in  30  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  have  contracts  imder  this  pro- 
gram, and  numerous  othei-s. 

I  repeat,  we  have  been  on  the  receiving 
end  of  pressure  from  all  phases  of  the 
program,  the  prestige  oi  the  White  House 
and  the  State  Deps^-tment,  the  many  col- 
leges and  universities  in  30  States  and 
the  District  of  Colmnbia  who  have  con- 
tracts under  this  program,  and  the 
others.  Administration  leaders  at  the 
top  echelon  are  too  busy  and  without 
sufficient  time  to  hear  the  other  side  of 
the  story.  Their  rec<Mnmendations  and 
beliefs  are  based  practically  entirely 
upcm  the  presentation  of  only  one  side 
of  the  story. 

However,  for  6  years  you  have  sup- 
ported the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, and  without  exception  have  found 
that  you  had  acted  wisely,  and  that  we 
had  not  misled  you  or  misrepresented 
facts.  Supp>ort  the  committee  again  and 
you  will  be  on  even  firmer  groimd  than 
you  have  ever  been. 

I  have  endeavored  to  f£ice  up  to  the 
tremendous  responsibility  assigned  to  me 
and  have  conducted  during  the  past  10 
months,  studies,  listened  to  briefings,  and 
held  hearings  and  made  inspections  in 
many  nations  of  the  world.  More  than 
10,000  pages  of  transcript  were  taken 
in  our  hearings  this  year,  and  later  con- 
densed into  more  than  3,000  printed 
pages  of  hearings.  I  might  add  that  the 
committee  conducted  closed-door  hear- 
ings in  the  Republic  of  China.  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  Norway,  and 
Belgium,  the  latter  two  moving  their 
witnesses  to  designated  spots  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  committee. 

The  hearings  are  most  voluminous  and 
more  self -condemning  than  ever  before — 
voluminous  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  possibly  25,000  words  have  been  de- 
leted and  not  for  security  reasons  alone, 
but  to  save  downright  embarrassment  to 
many  of  those  connected  with  the  pro- 
gram. You  may  go  to  the  committee 
room  and  read  for  yourselves  what  they 
deleted.  Believe  it  or  not,  they  even 
took  out  quotations  from  newspaper  clip- 
pings. 

So,  I  say  that  this  program  has  devel- 
oped into  a  monstrosity.  It  is  indeed  a 
mild  characterization,  considering  the 
diversity,  the  broadness,  and  complexity 
of  the  program.  The  hearings  will  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  witnesses  implied 
that  the  program  has  become  so  com- 
plicated that  they  themselves  do  not 
understand  it. 

Past,  present,  and  planned,  we  are  in 
77  nations  of  the  world  with  this  pro- 
gram, and  in  60  of  these  nations  they 
have  received  or  soon  wiU  receive  mili- 
tary assistance. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  all  phases 
of  foreign  aid  since  the  «id  of  World 
War  n  through  June  30,  1960.  stands  at 
$103,209  million. 


The  grants,  gross  credits,  investments 
in  international  institutions  and  other 
assistance  amount  to  $87,840,168,000. 

The  total  cost  of  all  phases  of  foreign 
aid  to  the  American  taxpayer  is  now  av- 
n'aglng  $10,841  million  aimually.  This 
includes  4-percent  interest  only  on  the 
$87  billion  of  money  we  have  borrowed 
to  give  away.  The  total  cost,  therefore, 
of  all  fm^ign  aid  to  the  American  tax- 
payers is  now  approximately  $30  million 
daily. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  to  es- 
tablish, and  later  it  may  well  be  estab- 
lished, that  I  am  one  of  the  best  friends 
the  foreign  aid  program  ever  had,  be- 
cause if  its  weaknesses,  abuses,  extrava- 
gances, and  mismanagement  are  not 
checked  and  brought  under  control  the 
entire  program  might  eventually  fall  of 
its  own  weight,  by  the  demands  of  the 
indignant  American  taxpayers. 

The  greatest  abusers  and  manipula- 
tors in  the  program  are  the  military. 
They  cannot  stand  to  be  questioned  or 
pinned  down.  They  are  infuriated 
when  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
program  is  pointed  out.  They  expect 
those  stars  to  bUnd  you.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  when  you  press  your  point  in  all  but 
a  few  instances,  tliey  stare  at  you  with 
what  c^;>pears  to  be  contempt.  Clever  as 
they  may  be,  there  are  a  lot  of  unan- 
swered questions. 

Apimrently  they  want  us  to  e4}pr(9ri- 
ate  on  fiction,  and  not  on  facts. 

It  would  appear  that  when  they  need 
a  dozen  screwdrivers  they  buy  a  gross. 
There  is  abundant  information  concern- 
ing these  conditions.  Much  of  it  is  run- 
ning in  the  Washington  newq>apers  at 
this  time,  pointing  up  the  waste  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  military  procurement 
system.  They  have  used  the  mutual  se- 
curity military  assistance  program  in 
many  instances  to  unload  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  program,  representing  their 
own  overpurchases. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  amount  of 
military  assistance  since  the  inception  of 
the  program  stands  at  $25,252  million  to 
all  of  the  nations  receiving  equipment 
and  services  in  the  military  category,  a 
total  of  60. 

The  belief  that  once  the  requirements 
had  been  filled  the  program  woxild  de- 
crease prcanpted  me  to  request  a  letter 
and  a  report  and  to  make  some  on-the- 
spot  inspections  and  studies. 

On  June  27, 1958,  warehouses  through- 
out the  world  bulged  with  miUtary  equip- 
ment the  countries  did  not  need. 

Here  is  what  a  high  official  in  the  De- 
fense Department  said  to  me  in  a  letter, 
the  letter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  You  may  recall  that 
I  reported  to  you  I  had  requested  the  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups  in  the  Near 
East  to  assist  me  'm  arriving  at  a  percentage 
of  equipment  dellwred  since  the  beginning 
of  the  military  assistance  program  that  Is 
currently  available  and  serviceable  for  com- 
bat. 

I  now  have  the  information  from  the  mili- 
tary assistance  advisory  groups  and  have 
arrived  at  an  estimate  of  93  percent.  This 
figure  was  derived  as  the  weighted  average 
on  Information  I  had  In  Iran.  Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Pakistan. 

Then  they  give  the  estimates  as  de- 
veloped  from   separate  data  on  ships. 
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aircraft,  tanks,  and  combat  veoela.  mo- 
tor traiupart  vehlclM.  weapons,  slactron- 
Ics  and  otbor  equipment,  and  that  Inf  or- 
matton  is  arailable  tor  any  perwm's  in- 
q^ection. 

I  decided  to  follow  this  up  with  (n-the- 
spot  studies  and  hearings.  The  tran- 
script of  those  hearings  Is  here  on  the 
taUe.  The  inf  ormatlmi  is  dassifled,  but 
any  Member  is  privileged  to  come  here 
and  check  my  figures. 

We  found  out  that  in  Dounark  95  per- 
cent oi  the  equipment  we  had  given  them 
was  on  hand  and  ready  for  use  if  needed; 
Norway,  87  percoit;  The  Netherlands. 
90  percrat;  Bdglum.  90  percent,  and 
China,  82  percent.  The  Cmnptroller 
General's  report  certainly  points  up  these 
facts. 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind 
about  the  accuracy  of  what  I  am  detail- 
ing to  you,  please  check  the  record: 

lililitary  assistance  program.  United 
States  gave  421  Jet  planes  to  a  Far  East- 
em  country,  the  air  force  of  which 
boasted  only  186  qualified  Jet  pilots. 

The  military  shipped  255  tanks  to  a 
country  that  had  an  active  tank  force  of 
only  30  men.  Tills  figures  at  over  8 
tanks  per  man  in  the  tank  corps. 

The  Defense  Department  shipped  to 
Germany  more  F-84  Jet  planes  than  there 
were  pilots  in  that  country.  When 
caught,  they  had  a  vague  excuse.  They 
explained  that  storage  charges  are  less 
in  Germany  than  in  the  United  States. 

They  shipped  to  another  country  391 
planes  at  a  total  cost  of  $70  million, 
and  by  the  fall  of  that  year  45  of  the 
planes  had  he&a.  placed  in  permanent 
storage  and  160  in  tanp<»-ary  storage. 

They  delivered  to  Eithlopia  three  Army 
surgical  ho^itals.  At  the  time  of  the 
program  there  was  (xily  one  native 
doctor  in  the  Ethlc^lan  Army. 

Examples  of  similar  types  are  prac- 
tically innumerable. 

The  Co(m>troller  General  warned  the 
Congress  that  as  a  result  of  such  ex- 
cessive arms  shipments  many  countries 
are  building  up  a  military  force  which 
the  United  States  may  be  unable  or 
imwllllng  to  support  ind^nitely. 

Commenting  on  the  GAG  criticism. 
Secretary  Dillon  stated,  and  I  read  you 
his  remarks: 

The  Comptroller  General  said  alao  that 
certain  of  these  deUverlea  are  in  amounts 
that  the  ooiintrles  ocmoemed  will  be  unable 
to  support  themselves.  That  la  c^tainly 
true,  and  In  the  case  of  these  Far  Eastern 
countries,  we  recognize  that. 

The  Comptroller  General's  current 
criticism  is  based  on  a  series  of  10  GAG 
reports,  all  of  them  classified  for  security 
reasons,  or  so  they  say;  the  military, 
that  is.  Tlie  military  program  in  these 
coimtries  you  will  find  in  these  reports 
here  on  the  committee  table.  Tlie 
Comptroller  General's  criticism  w>ear8 
to  back  up  the  charges  that  the  Defense 
Department  is  using  the  highly  secret 
military  aid  program  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
military  equipment. 

Here  is  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dated  November  2,  1959, 
and  I  quote : 

Treasury-state  Department  battle  looms 
over  foreign  aid  outlay  In  new  bodget.  The 
State  Department,  which  oversees  Joint  eoo- 


mmlc  and  mUltary  aid.  Is  preselng  for  a 
lirger  request,  oiBclals  disclose,  on  the 
■  tMmd  that  Ooogre— tonal  paring  may  re> 
d  loe  th«  kywered  request  to  dangerous  levels. 

In  diswMsing  this  matter,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabkb] 
SI  mmed  It  up  better  than  I  can  when  he 


Slid,  and  I  quote: 

Mr.  Taaai.  I  have  been  around  here  for  a 
lo  Dg  time  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  time 
wien  thm«  was  xx>t  an  asking  prloe.  Tou 
h  bve  to  expect  that  and  not  get  too  much 
d  Bturbed  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  an  asking 
Pfice. 

I  know  Mr.  Tabbi  and  I  still  agree,  and 
tliat  is  why  I  understand  the  difficult 
p  isitioa  in  which  our  distinguished  sen- 
iopr  colleague  is  placed  today. 

But,  lii.  Chairman,  I  was  so  alarmed 
oier  this  asking  price,  and  Mr.  Taber's 
mipport  that  there  is  an  asking  price, 
tt  at  I  suq;>ended  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ii  gs  and,  accompanied  by  the  gentleman 
fiom  Arizona  [Mr.  RhodksI  and  com- 
ix ittee  staff  members,  from  one  Friday 
nght  to  the  following  Friday  night  we 
examined  the  military  assistance  pro- 
g  ams  covering  five  countries.  The  con- 
d  tions  there  in  the  military  assistance 
pi  ograms  ran  true  to  form. 

In  countries  A.  B.  C,  and  D  we  found 
m  litary  equipment  on  hand  in  excess 
ol  requirements  and  available  for  redis- 
tr  bution  in  the  amount  of  $214,543,000, 
aiid  coimtry  E  had  $100  million  in  ex- 
cess. The  total  cost  of  excess  military 
ecuipment  in  those  five  nations  alone 
wfs  more  than  $314  million. 

On  page  4  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eilal's  report  dated  May  16,  1960,  he  said 
tils: 
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Por  example.  In  one  coimtry  the  liCAAG 
wiis  aware  that  consideration  was  being 
glren  to  deactivation  of  certain  coimtry 
fo  rces  as  early  as  1967.  However.  MAP  sup- 
pcrted  force  goals  In  that  country  were 
net  adjusted  until  January  1069  at  which 
tLae  the  program  was  substantially  ad- 
vaaced  and  over  90  percent  of  the  conven- 
tional equipment  programed  had  been  de- 
\i\  ered.  In  this  country  qtumtltles  of  equlp- 
mmt,  estimated  to  exceed  $100  million,  are 
n<w  excess  to  the  needs  of  the  forces  cur- 
re  itly  approved  or  contemplated  for  MAP 
8v;^>ort. 

Uthough  certain  of  the  excesses  resulted 
from  deliveries  made  before  there  was 
ki  owledge  of  the  country's  {rians  for  reduc- 
In  f  Its  forces,  substantial  qiiantltles  of  un- 
M  sded  equipment  were  programed  and  de- 
Ihered  after  the  country's  plans  for  deacti- 
vation became  known. 

They  kept  rolling  it  in. 

Overchaiges  to  the  military  assist- 
ai  ce  program  nm  into  the  himdreds  of 
m  lllons  of  dollars,  even  though  the  De- 
fcise  Department  will  make  no  admis- 
sldns  of  this  fact.  This  is  a  "husband- 
aid-wlfe"  deal.  The  same  people  who 
ov  erbuy  have  the  right,  at  the  same  desk, 
to  move  it  out  and  charge  it  to  the  mlli- 
ta  7  assistance  program. 

rhey  told  me.  the  first  year  that  I 
se:  Ted  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
'Xh.  what  a  charge  you  are  making! 
thit  we  have  overcharged  the  military 
asiistance  program." 

\nd  while  we  were  in  conference,  there 
wc  s  a  check  of  $302  million  that  got  so 
hot  the  Air  Force  could  not  handle  it. 
It  nras  so  hot  that  the  military  assistance 
pr  >gram  could  not  catch  it.  But,  in  con- 


ference I  said  that  the  $302  million  check 
must  be  explained.  Tlien.  they  admitted 
the  truth. 

I  think  it  possible  that  the  Defense 
Department  owes  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  overcharges  to  the  military 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  defense  support 
program,  too.  runs  true  to  form.  I  think 
I  should  indicate  that  "defense  support 
program"  is  a  misnomer.  It  is,  in  fact, 
outright  economic  aid. 

I  respectfully  urge  you  to  turn  to  page 
2206  of  the  hearings,  where  you  will  find 
several  pages  of  projects.  You  may  not 
agree  with  me,  but  I  think  the  Chair 
might  have  to  call  you  down  when  you 
possibly  start  laughing  over  scxne  of  the 
projects  which  they  have  set  up  under 
defense  support.  Let  me  give  you  Just 
a  couple  of  examples  of  how  this  pro- 
gram operates.  I  am  referring  now  to 
page  2239  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Oast.  Page  89  Indicates  you  are  pro- 
posing to  set  aside  up  to as  a  e\uhlon 

for  China's  needs  for  foreign  exchange. 

The  dollar  amount  Is  blank,  but  it 
runs  into  millions  and  mlllkMU.  And 
what  do  they  say  about  that?  That  it 
is  as  a  cushion  for  that  country's  need 
for  foreign  exchange. 

Then,  referring  further  to  the  record: 

Mr.  Passmam.  We  have  to  do  this  to  Indi- 
cate to  them  our  eameetneas?  Tou  made 
that  statement,  I  believe. 

Mr.  RoancAN.  If  I  did,  sir.  I  mlaqyake. 

Mr.  Pasbman.  As  a  token  of  our  earnest- 
ness. 

Mr.  RosKicAN.  Tee. 

So,  they  are  setting  aside  so  many 
millions  of  dollars — I  cannot  tell  you 
how  much — as  a  cushion  in  connection 
with  this  coimtry,  shoiUd  they  later 
need  it. 

Let  us  take  another  item  under  this 
untouchable  and  sacred  defense  sup- 
port— economic  aid  in  Vietnam.  They 
started  a  highway  system,  lliey  said 
it  was  going  to  cost  $18,300,000.  At  a 
subsequent  date  they  decided  to  ailarge 
upon  this  program,  and  they  amended  it 
by  several  million  dollars  more.  So  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
PiLCHXRl.  and  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois [Mrs.  Chukch],  and  others  of  a 
special  study  misslixi,  wrote  a  report,  one 
of  the  finest  I  have  ever  read,  and  I 
have  never  heard  one  word  to  discredit 
it.  The  agency  gentleman  came  back 
and  said  that  this  highway  was  now 
costing  $85  million,  but  the  study  mission 
said  it  would  probably  cost  $100  million. 

I  talked  to  Mr.  Pllchkb  and  to  the 
others  and  decided  to  do  a  little  investi- 
gating, too.  We  started  to  interrogate 
the  witness  about  this  matter  and  he 
told  us  that  it  could  not  cost  $100  mil- 
lion. We  recessed  the  subcommittee, 
and  we  got  our  pencil  and  pi4>er  together 
and  started  to  ptit  the  figures  dowiL 
When  we  went  back  to  the  hearings  he 
admitted  that,  with  the  local  currencies 
involved,  it  was  already  up  to  $129,900,- 
000,  for  that  one  highway  project.  Now, 
that  is  the  record. 

Consider  the  Johns  Hopkins  contract, 
just  briefly.  Do  you  realize  that  we  are 
paying  $800  a  month  for  tuition,  $4,000 
each  of  tuition,  for  a  class  of  20,  for 
about  5-month  terms?     We  find  that 


some  of  the  ICA  people  are  instructing 
other  ICA  people.  But  we  are  paying 
$80,000  for  each  5-month  course,  which 
is  about  the  highest  tuition  cost  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  attention. 

As  to  the  new  projects,  I  think  there 
are  few  Members  of  this  House  who 
realize  what  we  are  up  against  except 
possibly  those  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  It  is  a  great  conunlttee, 
and  we  are  not  interfering  with  their 
prerogatives.  We  are  writing  limitations 
in  the  bill  because  these  people  said, 
"We  do  not  even  read  your  report."  So 
we  wrote  some  limitations  into  the  bill, 
to  specifically  deny  the  projects.  They 
did  not,  before,  pay  any  more  attention 
to  us  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

These  people  go  out  and  they  throw 
this  money  in  behind  an  obligation. 
Then  they  come  in  for  new  fimds.  After 
we  give  them  new  funds,  we  go  home, 
trying  to  get  reelected,  and  they  start 
deobligating.  With  the  deobligated 
funds  they  can  start  Just  as  many  new 
projects  as  they  want,  without  Justi- 
fying them  to  any  committee  of  Con- 
gress. When  they  come  in  to  us  with 
a  continuing  category  of  projects  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  old  or 
new  ones.  If  you  take  the  estimated 
cost  and  then  project  the  cost  to  com- 
pletion, it  is  evident  that  these  proj- 
ects can  go  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

You  wonder  why  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  such  a  terrific  interest  in 
this  proposition?  We  have  in  force  at 
this  time  676  contracts  with  56  different 
colleges,  universities,  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions, and  so  forth.  The  cost  is  $347,- 
636.700. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  if  I  may.  You  know, 
and  I  Icnow.  that  this  is  not  in  fact,  a 
loan.  Calling  it  a  locm  is  a  misnomer. 
Most  of  us  agree  on  that.  This  so-called 
loan  is  repaid  in  local  currency.  We 
cannot  spend  that  currency  in  the  coim- 
try until  the  country  agrees  for  us  to 
spend  it.  You  cannot  bring  anything  out 
of  that  country,  you  cannot  spend  it  in 
any  other  country.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  that  country.  If  you  get  «my  dollars 
back,  the  dollars  do  not  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury for  some  other  program. 

Let  us  look  at  the  trap  in  which  we 
have  got  caught.  It  simply  means  that 
if  you  give  nation  A  $100  million  and 
you  get  local  currency  back,  you  cannot 
spend  that  ctirrency  imtll  you  reach  an 
agreement  with  that  coimtry.  If  they 
do  not  like  it.  that  $100  million  is  com- 
pletely gone. 

Do  you  not  think  It  might  be  better  to 
give  a  direct  grant  than  to  call  this  a 
loan,  when  you  cannot  buy  ansrthing  with 
it  or  pay  debts  with  it? 

There  are  going  to  be  some  big  guns 
fired  today.  If  you  will  read  the  report, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  you  will 
support  this  committee.  I  did  not  ask 
for  this  Job.  but.  having  accepted  the  as- 
signment. I  have  been,  and  am.  de- 
termined to  do  as  good  a  Job  as  pos- 
sible for  the  committee,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Nation.  I  have  spent  scmie  300 
days  this  year  tnring  to  give  you  Justifi- 
cations and  a  report  so  that  you  could 
afford  to  support  and  possibly  commend 
this  committee,  not  condemn  us. 


The  conditions  Involved  in  this  pro- 
gram should  be  understood.  The  facts 
should  be  brought  out  into  the  open. 

I  trust  that  as  we  deliberate  this  bill 
later  in  the  day  there  may  be  <«>por- 
tunity  to  detail  for  you  SMne  of  the 
other  Information  I  have  now  on  the 
military  that  I  am  not  going  to  divulge 
until  the  proper  time,  but  getting  it  was 
iJt)out  as  difUcult  as  twisting  a  rabbit 
out  of  a  hollow  log.  But  I  have  it,  and 
I  will  reveal  it  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  received,  and  I  as- 
sume every  member  of  the  committee 
received,  a  letter  from  the  very  able 
gentleman  yesterday  Including  a  table 
showing  the  available  amount  <rf  money 
for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  for  information.  At 
the  bott<Hn,  in  the  recapitulation,  the  im- 
expended  funds.  Including  unobligated 
funds,  amount  to  $4,713,665,000.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  would  tell  me  what 
the  unobligated  funds  would  be? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  estimated  un- 
obligated funds  amount  to  $52,014,000. 
Those  funds  may  not  remain  unobli- 
gated by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
They  have  until  then  to  obligate  those 
funds.  But  I  might  say  that  there  will 
be  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
those  funds  reobligated,  if  histtwy  means 
ansrthing.  I  will  have  more  to  say  later 
about  that.  But,  I  do  want  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  ttiere  is  more  money 
at  this  time  in  the  bill  than  the  total 
amount  after  this  bill  had  gone  through 
conference  last  year.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  All  of  us  know  that  this 
bill  is  going  over  to  the  other  body,  and 
there  will  be  some  adjustments  before 
it  is  finally  completed.  So.  if  you  load 
this  bill  up  here,  you  do  not  leave  us 
any  room  to  save  any  money.  I  trust 
that  you  will  support  your  committee. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  unobligated  funds  amounted 
to  $52  million? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     Yes;  $524214,000. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Then,  actually,  ac- 
cording to  this  table,  the  new  funds  you 
have  listed  is  what  is  included  In  this 
bill  plus  the  unobligated  funds  and  sales 
receipts,  and  that  money  then  is  the 
only  money  for  new  projects  because 
the  rest  of  this  is  obligated;  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct,  but 
that  is  more  money  than  has  been  pro- 
vided in  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  MERROW.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  procedure  which  is  carried 
out  by  all  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Defense 
itself  has  unexpended  funds  as  of  June 
30,  1960,  amounting  to  $31.3  billion  and 
unobligated  funds  amounting  to  $7.5 
billion.  I  cannot  see  how  the  conclusions 
in  the  gentleman's  table  are  an  argu- 
ment against  mutual  security. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  bilL  I  am  only  asking  you 
to  support  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations  for  the  appropriation. 


Mr.  MERROW.  Excuse  me.  I  mean 
that  the  gentleman's  table  headed  "Mu- 
tual security  dollar  funds  available  for 
expenditure  in  fiscal  1961,"  is  not  an  ar- 
gument against  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

Bir.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  mutual  security  program.  I 
am  trying  to  save  the  mutual  security 
program.  If  we  let  this  i»ogram  get 
completely  out  f  rwn  under  control  again, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  bring  it  back 
under  control 

Mr.  MERROW.  What  are  the  funds 
available  for  new  projects? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  I  may  point  out 
again,  there  may  be  $3,493,204,000  for 
new  projects,  which  is  the  greatest 
amount  which  has  been  available  for 
new  projects  in  the  past  6  years,  since 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee.   

Mr.  MERROW.  But  it  is  still  a  cut 
from  what  all  the  experts  advise;  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  experts  are 
you  talking  about? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  am  talking  about 
the  witnesses  who  testified  before  our 
committee. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GARY.  Will  the  gentleman  name 
the  experts  he  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  MERROW.  You  have  asked  me 
who  the  experts  are.  Well,  in  conduct- 
ing a  hearing,  we  ask  the  pe(4>le  from  the 
Department  of  State  and  from  the  De- 
partmmt  <A  Defense  and  those  who  have 
been  Uvlng  with  the  prt^lems  to  testify 
before  our  committee.  These  are  the 
pe(H>le  I  refer  to  as  being  experts  and 
tram  the  advice  of  all  of  these  people, 
the  minimum  we  should  ai^ropilate  is 
what  the  Congress  has  authorized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  say  regularly 
that  we  are  going  to  destroy  the  program 
if  we  reduce  the  appropriation,  and  then 
in  subsequent  years,  after  we  have  re- 
duced the  funds  by  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  it  is  acknowledged  that 
we  helped  to  improve  the  program  as  a 
result  of  our  acticms;  nevertiieless,  we 
continue  to  be  accused  of  wrecking  the 
program.  They  make  many  confiicting 
claims  and  statements  which  In  many 
cases  are  not  suppmi^d  by  the  facts.  Is 
that  the  kind  of  expert  testimony  to 
which  you  refer? 

Mr.  MERROW.  Then  the  gentlonan 
claims  that  it  Is  useless  to  coosult  with 
the  departinents. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  asking  you  to 
listen  to  our  committee.  We  have  never 
misled  you.  We  base  our  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  facts,  and  certainly  in 
the  interest  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
June  14,  1960, 1  received  a  oommunica- 
ti(xi  from  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations discussing  foreign  aid.  Attached 
to  the  letter  was  a  table  showing  the  mu- 
tual security  fimds  by  program  and 
amount  with  the  note  "Available  for  ex- 
penditure" fiscal  1961  which  begins  July 
1,  1960.  It  is  my  intention  to  ivesent 
an  explanation  of  these  figures,  and  may 
I  state  that  the  conclusion  one  reaches 
in  respect  to  the  funds  involved  depends 
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on  hia  definition  of  "available."  The 
plain  fact  is  that  over  50  percent  of  these 
funds  are  not  available  for  new  pro- 
grams during  the  new  fiscal  year  as  is 
J.  obvious  from  an  objective  evaluation, 

i  This  taUe  to  which  I  have  referred, 

by  way  of  recapitulation,  indicates  that 
mutual  security  funds  available  for  ex- 
penditure tn  fiscal  year  1961  total 
$8,154,365,000.  It  is  pointed  out  in  this 
table  that  more  than  half  of  this 
amount — $4,713,666,000 — ^is  from  unex- 
pended funds  as  of  June  30,  1960,  from 
previous  appropriations,  another  40 
percent  of  the  amount  is  from  new 
funds  recommoided  for  apprcn>riation 
for  fiscal  year  1961  and  the  balance — 
$56,200.000— for  fiscal  year  1961  from 
such  sources  as  sales  of  military  mate- 
riel, loan  repayments  and  reimburse- 
ments from  special  and  technical  assist- 
ance and  ICA  administrative  accoimts. 

It  will  help  to  clarify  this  pict\u%  if  we 
look  to  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is  now 
estimated  that  the  unexpended  balance 
as  of  June  30, 1960,  will  be  $4,713,665,000 
and  the  amount  of  mmey  unobligated 
as  of  June  30, 1960,  $52,514,000.  By  sub- 
tracting $52,514,000  fnHn  the  unex- 
pended balance,  we  get  $4,661,151,000. 
All  of  this  is  obligated  for  various  pro- 
grams and  the  only  mcmey  available  for 
new  projects  from  previous  appropria- 
tions is  $52,514,000. 

Now  should  the  Congress  appropriate 
$4,086,300,000,  the  amount  we  have  au- 
thorized, the  total  funds  available  for 
t  the  next  fiscal  year  would  be  $8,799,965.- 

000.  This  figiure  is  arrived  at  by  adding 
the  assumed  ai^ropriation — $4,086,300.- 
000,  the  obligations—  $4,661,151,000,  and 
$52,514,000  unobligated  as  of  now,  plus 
$56,200,000  of  sales  receipts.  On  super- 
ficial analysis,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
large  sum  of  money  but  actually  since 
$4,661,151,000  is  obligated,  the  only 
money  available  for  new  projects  from 
previously  appropriated  money  would  be 
$52,514,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  clarification,  if  the 
Congress  refused  to  appropriate  any  new 
money,  then  by  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  there  would  be  $52,514,000  of 
unobligated  funds  plus  sales  receipts  of 
$56,200,000  to  carry  on  the  program  and. 
in  a  short  time,  Uie  mutual  security 
effort  would  come  to  a  halt  because  the 
pipeline  would  be  cut.  Therefore,  by 
whatever  figure  the  Congress  reduces  the 
authorization  request,  that  figure  is  the 
amoiint  by  which  the  pipeline  for  for- 
eign assistance  is  reduced.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that,  althotigh  if  fiill  appro- 
priation were  made  over  $8  million  would 
be  available  for  expenditure,  we  ought 
to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  since  c<Na- 
siderably  more  than  half  of  this  amount 
is  already  obligated,  then  the  only  money 
available  for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  program  is  what  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates plus  the  small  amount  of  un- 
obligated funds  and  sales  receipts  at 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

By  whatever  we  cut  appr(H>riations. 
we  cut  the  pipeline  and  do  irreparable 
harm  to  the  program. 

Mr.  OARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    I  yield. 
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fix.  QARY.  I  gathered  from  the 
ge  ntleman's  statement  that  the  experts 
re  erred  to  were  the  gentlemen  who  were 
sr  ending  these  funds  and  were  responsi- 
bli  for  the  very  waste  that  is  pointed 
oi  t  in  the  report. 

What  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is 
n<t  to  wreck  the  program  but  to  point 
01 1  the  waste. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
cc  rrect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  if  I  may  continue 
w  th  my  remarks,  let  me  say  again  that 
al  hough  we  are  dealing  here  with  that 
pcrtion  of  UJ3.  foreign  aid  which  is 
ki  own  as  the  mutual  security  program — 
a  name  which,  incidentally,  is  a  mis- 
ncmer — let  me  reiterate  that  it  should 
be  imderstood  that  many  billions  of  dol- 
la  -s  in  foreign-aid  funds  are  not  carried 
in  this  so-called  mutual  security  bill. 
T  te  fact,  I  say  to  you  again,  is  that  the 
aggregate  of  foreign  aid  not  carried  in 
thLs  particular  bill  actually  exceeds  the 
ai  loimt  which  is  included  in  the  bill. 
T  lis  other  aid,  apart  from  the  mutual 
se:urlty  funds,  includes  grants  and 
lo  ms  under  seven  separate  lending  in- 
st  tutions,  assistance  through  the  opera- 
ti<n  of  Public  Law  480 — involving  the 
diiposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
m  xlities — oversea  military  construc- 
tion, and  billions  of  dollars  in  accumu- 
la  ed  foreign  currencies. 

So,  I  say  to  you  once  more  that,  over- 
al ,  the  total  of  our  foreign  assistance 
pi  ograms  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
his  exceeded  the  astronomical  sum  of 
$100  billion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  handling  the  funds  for 
til  e  mutual  security  phase  of  foreign  aid. 
I  Lhink  I  should  again  note  that,  year 
alter  year,  our  committee  is  forced  to 
work  against  tremendous  odds  in  en- 
dt  avoring  to  write  a  reasonable  bill.  The 
piessures  and  propaganda  exerted  by 
aid  emanating  from  many  quarters  are 
of  shocking  proportions.  The  approxi- 
mitely  44,000  employees  and  10.000 
trainees  of  the  mutual  security  program, 

ittered  in  77  nations  of  the  world;  the 

lite  House  and  the  State  Department 
tuid  their  prestige:  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment; hundreds  of  large  manufacturers 
w  10  profit  from  the  program;  many  col- 
le  res  and  universities  which  also  profit 
fr)m  the  program;  church  organiza- 
tions; much  of  the  press  and  other  in- 
formation media — all  of  these,  and  lit- 
er filly  hundreds  of  other  organizations, 
in Etdequately  informed  or  misinformed, 
OI  both,  are  constant  and  powerful  pro- 
pcnents  of  more  foreign  aid. 

But,  as  I  have  already  said  and  docu- 
mented,  the  truth  of  the  matter,  as  con- 
si)  tently  developed  in  the  hearings  of  our 
su  !>committee,  in  considering  the  annual 
re  luests  for  funds — and  as  also  stated  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States — is  that  a  major  weakness  of  the 
pi  ogram  is  too  much  money,  and  not  too 
little.  I  tell  you  again  that  this  is  so 
despite  the  fact  that  the  actions  of  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  for  the  5 
years  through  fiscal  1960  cut  approxi- 
mitely  $4  billion  from  the  mutual  se- 
ct rity  budget.  It  will  continue  to  be  true 
for  fiscal  1961.  notwithstanding  the  re- 


duction below  the  budget  in  the  bill  now 
before  you. 

In  continuing  to  resist  the  unwar- 
ranted pressure  and  propaganda  for  an 
excessive  amount  of  foreign-aid  funds, 
let  me  reassert  that  our  committee's  ef- 
forts are  aimed  at  bringing  this  grandi- 
ose, worldwide  spending  program  un- 
der at  least  a  semblance  of  control.  It 
has  been — and  it  is  now — our  purpose  to 
provide  adequate  funds  to  meet  the  com- 
mitments, but  with  the  decisions  made 
more  upon  the  basis  of  needs,  rather 
than  upon  unfounded  bureaucratic  de- 
sires. 

Permit  me  to  repeat  to  you  that  during 
the  period  from  July  1,  1945,  to  June  30. 
1959,  the  United  States  had  extended 
to  foreign  countries  and  international 
organizations — and  this  is  exclusive  of 
the  total  for  oversea  millitary  construc- 
tion and  currencies  generated  through 
surplus  commodity  sales — gross  aid 
amounting  to  $76,471,617,000. 

In  addition  to  this  aid,  the  United 
States  had  extended  foreign  assistance 
in  the  form  of  capital  investments  in 
three  international  financial  institu- 
tions— the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  In- 
ternational Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund — through 
June  30,  1959,  in  the  amoimt  of 
$4,795,168,000. 

A  further  form  of  foreign  aid,  I  remind 
you  once  more,  is  the  accumulated  for- 
eign currency  balances  resulting  from 
transactions  in  connection  with  sales  of 
agricultural  surplus  commodities  and 
partial  utilization  of  these  funds.  On 
June  30,  1959,  such  net  assistance  had 
amounted  to  $2,119,764,000. 

Total  gross  foreign  aid,  including  the 
phases  enumerated — but  exclusive  of 
oversea  military  construction — from 
July  1,  1945,  through  June  30,  1960, 
amounts  to  $87,849,168,000.  The  amount 
for  fiscal  1960  is  estimated. 

Then,  add  to  that  figure  the  expendi- 
tures for  oversea  miUtary  construction 
since  July  1.  1945,  and  the  aggregate 
soars  to  more  than  $100  billion. 

Figures  which  I  have  previously  pre- 
sented have  shown  that  as  of  July  1. 
1959,  a  total  of  $14.9  billion  of  foreign 
aid  money  was  available,  imder  existing 
legislation,  for  utilization  In  the  fiscal 
year  1960  and  thereafter — and  that  sum 
did  not  even  include  the  mutual  security 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1960.  A  table 
which  I  prepared  more  recently,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  Members,  showed  that  a 
total  of  $8,111,521,750  was  available  for 
expenditure  in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram alone  in  fiscal  1960.  This  money 
included  $4,837,708,750  in  unexpended 
mutual  security  funds  as  of  June  30, 
1959:  $3,225,813,000  in  new  mutual  secu- 
rity funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  1960. 
and  other  new  funds  for  fiscal  1960 
amounting  to  $48  million. 

Despite  all  this  spending  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  clearly  evident 
that  our  foreign  aid  has  not  accomplished 
the  piu-poses  for  which  it  was  intended. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  our  leaders  re- 
main eager  to  borrow  vast  simis  of  money 
to  continue  many  unbelievably  lavish  and 
inexcusably  wasteful  programs. 
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However,  it  is  my  contention — based 
upon  careful  study  of  our  own  fiscal 
affairs  and  8  years  of  close  association 
with  the  vast  and  complex  so-called 
mutual  security  program — that  this  Na- 
tion's financial  i>08ition  is  such  that  this 
aid  must  be  substantially  curtailed. 

The  U.S.  public  debt  is  unprecedented. 
The  Director  of  the  Budget  has  put  our 
debt  and  domestic  commitments  at  $% 
trillion;  and  that  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count our  commitments  for  the  future 
through  foreign  aid.  Our  taxes  are  at 
the  point  of  being  confiscatory.  Yet. 
during  the  past  three  decades  only  five 
times  has  our  budget  been  balanced. 
Our  gold  reserves  stand  at  about  $19 
billion;  euid  foreign  dollar  credits  stand 
at  approximately  the  same  figure.  If 
foreigners  should  call  this  gold — which 
they  could  conceivably  do  with  respect 
to  most  of  it,  if  they  should  so  elect — 
the  value  of  our  dollar  would  become  all 
but  worthless. 

U.S.  Government  obligations  held  by 
foreigners  have  been  stated  at  about  $12 
billion.  Government  interest  payments 
on  these  obligations  alone  are  said  to 
amount  to  more  than  $500  million  an- 
nually; and  these  interest  payments 
themselves  constitute  another  form  of 
foreign  aid. 

The  announced  Communist  objective 
is  world  domination.  The  prime  requi- 
site to  block  this  sinister  Red  ambition 
is  a  sound  American  economy  and,  I 
believe,  supremacy  in  our  military  power. 
It  is  elementary  that  without  a  sound 
economy  we  cannot  defend  ourselves. 
Without  superior  military  might  no  na- 
tional and  free  world  strategy  is  likely 
to  succeed. 

But,  realistically,  what  are  our  leaders 
doing — and  particularly  with  relation  to 
the  mutual  security  program — toward 
achieving  those  goals?  The  answer 
must  be.  relatively  Uttle  that  is  effective. 

Despite  conclusive  evidence  that,  due 
to  obvious  uncorrected  weaknesses — in- 
cluding inadequate  planning  and  poor 
administration — the  mutual  security 
program  has  failed  to  achieve  the  results 
its  proponents  have  anticipated  toward 
the  strengthening  of  our  own  security 
and  the  establishment  of  peace  and  se- 
curity for  the  free  world,  the  President 
requested  a  total  of  $4,175  million  in 
new  funds  for  the  program  in  fiscal  1961. 
In  addition  to  the  mutual  security  funds, 
as  such,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
large  sums  of  additional  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  the  mutual  security 
program  under  Public  Law  480,  as  well 
as  aid  given  through  the  numerous  other 
sources. 

And  the  wasteful,  lavish  spending 
continues. 

Many  nations,  including  some  of  those 
which  are  relatively  newly  independent, 
seek  to  build  prestige  by  constructing 
huge  dams,  steel  mills,  and  superhigh- 
ways before  there  is  need  for  such  gran- 
diose projects.  As  a  result,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration, 
which  administers  the  economic  phases 
of  the  mutual  security  program  has  ac- 
ceded to  far  too  many  requests  for  such 
projects;  and  there  have  been  too  many 
projects  begun  without  proper  planning. 


determination  of  need,  or  benefits  to  be 
derived.  Entirely  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  meeting  personal  de- 
sires of  the  political  leaders  of  the  re- 
cipient governments;  and  too  little 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  common- 
sense  thought  and  action. 

In  too  many  instances  there  have  been 
a  multiplicity  of  unjustified  projects,  and. 
further,  inadequate  plaiming  has  resulted 
in  the  undertaking  of  many  impractical 
and  unsuitable  projects  in  numerous 
countries.  Such  conditions  have  led,  of 
course,  to  more  excessive  spending  and 
additional  waste  of  UJS.  fimds. 

Examples  in  documentation  of  these 
charges  could  be  cited  by  the  hundreds, 
and  very  many  of  them — some  of  which 
I  have  already  reviewed — ^are  illustrated 
in  detail  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  of 
the  subcommittee  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

Yet,  while  the  waste  nins  rampant, 
each  year  there  has  been  further  shrink- 
age in  the  degree  of  control  exercised 
over  the  so-called  mutual  security  pro- 
gram by  the  Congress,  and  it  follows  that 
progressive  loss  of  control  of  funds  in- 
evitably leads  to  loss  of  administrative 
control.  But,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tinue to  pour  vast  sums  of  money  into 
the  program,  the  presidential  request  for 
funds  in  fiscal  1961  again  made  no  sug- 
gestion for  strengthening  congressional 
control  over  the  programing  and  expend- 
iture of  funds.  Nor  was  any  recogni- 
tion seemingly  given  to  the  fact  that 
very  many  of  the  projects  do  not  have 
economic  justification,  let  alone  a  defense 
requirement. 

The  foreign -aid  program  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
personnel  without  noticeable  increase  in 
eflaciency.  This  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  entrenched,  self -perpetu- 
ating bureaucracy,  still  growing  in  size, 
power,  and  inefficiency — concerning 
which  the  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
This  year,  as  I  have  previously  pointed 
out  in  this  discussion,  approximately  44,- 
000  personnel  are  employed  in  the  mu- 
tual security  program. 

Another  important  factor  which  should 
£igain  be  brought  to  attention  is  the 
danger  inherent  in  the  so-called  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  This  Fund  continues 
to  be  an  adjunct  of  the  mutual  security 
program  for  the  making  of  what  are, 
actually,  largely  phony  loans,  rather 
than  undisguised  grants.  When  the 
Development  Loan  Fund — which  receives 
most  of  its  repayments  in  local,  or  soft, 
currencies  of  virtually  no  use  to  our  own 
Government — ^was  created,  the  executive 
branch  sought  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  making  of  these  so-called  loans  would 
result  in  a  reduction  of  outright  grant 
assistance.  But  that  has  not  been  the 
case. 

Furthermore,  testimony  in  our  com- 
mittee hearings  has  indicated  conclu- 
sively that  money  in  the  F*und  has  been 
earmarked  for  certain  countries  without 
having  received  from  those  countries 
specifications  and  plans  for  particular 
economic  projects. 

Apart  from  these  unorthodox  and  in- 
efficient procedures,  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  contributes  substantially  to 


the  vast  amounts  of  local,  or  soft,  curren- 
cies which  the  mutual  security  and  other 
aid  programs  are  generating  throughout 
the  world,  which  is  a  cause  for  very  real 
concern.  There  are  certain  holdings  of 
local  currencies  of  such  size  that  they 
could  not  possibly  be  spent  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

In  the  following  few  paragraphs,  I 
shall  sum  up  some  of  the  practically 
innumerable  docvunented  shortcomings 
of  the  program  of  economic  foreign  aid, 
as  administered  by  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration. 

First.  The  absence  of  adequate  ad- 
vance planning,  in  the  form  of  firm  tech- 
nical and  financial  plans  and  reliable 
cost  estimates,  and  the  failure  to  reach 
definitive  understandings  with  the  re- 
cipient countries  on  essential  project  ele- 
ments, is  a  condition  which  has  led  to 
overprograming,  piecemeal  financing, 
and  prematiire  obligations.  It  has  also 
frequently  resulted  in  delays  in  the  exe- 
cution of  project  aid  and  in  increased 
costs. 

Second.  In  several  countries,  the  offi- 
cial exchange  rates  used  by  the  UJS. 
Government  have  substantially  over- 
valued the  local  currencies  in  relation  to 
the  dollar.  The  use  of  such  rates  has 
unduly  increased  the  dollar  cost  of  U.S. 
aid,  particularly  where  its  principal  pur- 
pose was  the  generation  of  local  cur- 
rency. Also,  the  use  of  these  unrealistic 
exchange  rates  has  certainly  provided 
incentives  for  speculation  and  irregular 
practices. 

Third.  ICA  has  not  had,  for  several  of 
its  programs  and  activities,  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  use  of  aid  funds, 
through  a  satisfactory  accounting  from 
the  recipient  country  and  its  agencies, 
and  through  effective  end  use  investiga- 
tions and  field  audits  by  the  ICA  oversea 
missions. 

Fourth.  In  individual  countries  there 
has  been  (a)  excessive  staffing  with  local 
nationals,  (b)  insufficient  pooling  of  com- 
mon administrative  support  functions 
with  other  U.S.  agencies  operating  in 
the  same  foreign  countries,  (c)  dispers- 
al of  assistance  efforts  over  too  wide  an 
area  and  too  large  a  number  of  indi- 
vidual projects,  (d)  delays  in  recruit- 
ment of  qualified  technical  and  admin- 
istrative personnel  and  (e)  deficient 
property  management. 

Now  let  me  simunarize  some  of  the  mil- 
itary assistance  phases  of  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

First.  The  programing  objectives  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Etefense 
for  our  allies,  expressed  in  terms  of  divi- 
sions of  troops,  squadrons  of  aircraft, 
and  so  forth,  have  not  been  sufficiently 
refined  to  distinguish  between  those 
forces  which  are  justifiable  on  the  basis 
of  military  roles  and  missicms  and  those 
which  are  equipped  and  maintained 
because  of  political  or  other  considera- 
tions. Furthermore,  revision  of  program 
objectives  in  line  with  the  force  objec- 
tives which  participant  countries  them- 
selves have  agreed  to  support  and  com- 
mit for  mutual  defense  purposes  has  been 
unduly  delayed,  and  as  a  consequence 
substantial  quantities  of  material  have 
been  delivered  which  are,  and  will  be,  in 
excess  of  the  several  countries'  needs. 
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In  the  lack  of  adequate  refinement  for 
program  criteria  to  establish  which  coun- 
tries and  which  military  units  shall  first 
receive  equiixnent  and  supplies,  Items 
have  been  pro^amed  for  high-priority 
units  which  could  have  been  filled  from 
excess  equipment  in  the  hands  of  low- 
priority  units. 

Second.  Estimates  have  not  been  de- 
veloped— and  presented  to  the  cwnmit- 
tees  of  the  Congress — of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  equipping,  maintaining,  and  mod- 
ernizing allied  military  forces  approved 
for  support  or  for  otherwise  achieving 
U.S.  objectives  in  the  countries  being 
supported.  Without  these  data,  it  is,  of 
course,  extremely  difficult  to  relate  the 
annual  appropriation  request  to  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  costs  of  the  program 
in  the  recipient  countries  and  the  overall 
objectives  of  our  own  Nation,  and  it  is 
equally  as  difficult  to  evaluate  program 
accomplishments  in  relation  to  plans 
presented  In  earlier  years. 

Third.  Lists  of  items  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  for  recipient  countries 
continue  to  be  developed  and  used  to 
support  R"T^^ini  appropriation  requests 
without  sufficient  knowledge,  in  many  in- 
stances, of  the  real  needs  of  the  countries 
as  determined  by  the  gross  requirements 
of  the  military  units,  the  equipment  as- 
sets on  hand,  or  of  the  countries'  capa- 
bilities to  utilize  the  material  planned 
for  delivery. 

Fourth.  Military  equipment  continues 
to  be  programed,  prociu^,  and  delivered 
to  recipient  countries  without  adequate 
regard  for  the  degree  of  utilization 
achieved  in  those  coimtries.  Substantial 
quantities  of  material  have  been  pro- 
gramed for  delivery  to  recipient  coun- 
tries to  be  placed  in  storage,  stockpiled, 
or  otherwise  not  used  in  the  manner  in- 
tended. 

Fifth.  Stocks  excess  to  the  military 
services  which  should  be  transferred  to 
the  military  assistance  program  without 
charge,  stocks  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred at  reduced  prices  because  of  con- 
dition and  market  value,  and  other  cate- 
gories of  military  equipment  have  been 
transferred  at  prices  which  have  resulted 
in  overcharges  to  the  mutual  security 
program  military  assistance  appropria- 
tions. The  regulations,  procedures,  and 
controls  have  been  ineffective  in  pre- 
venting unauthorized  reimbursements  to 
the  military  services. 

Sixth.  Funds  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  support  the  military  budget  of 
many  countries  have  not  been  adequately 
controlled  to  insure  that  the  funds  are 
utilized  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  given- 
There  is  abimdant  documentation  in 
the  more  than  3.000  printed  pages  of  the 
record  of  the  hearings  of  our  subcom- 
mittee with  relation  to  the  conditions 
which  I  have  siunmarized. 

Blr.  Chairman,  s\u'ely  we  must  come  to 
the  understanding,  without  further  de- 
lay, that  we  can  no  longer  afford  po- 
litical extravagance  here  in  Washing- 
ton— while  our  country  bleeds  with  a 
national  debt  of  $290  billion — which  Is 
a  greater  amount  by  many  billions  of 
dollars  than  the  combined  debts  of  all 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
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ifay  I  remind  that  we  cannot  spend 
ou  i-selves  rich. 

Ve  cannot  make  ourselves  seciire  by 
gi^  Ing  ourselves  away. 

IVe  cannot  buy  friends. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  our  duty  to  buy 
ou  r  way  of  life  for  coimtries  all  over  the 
w(  rid.  But  we  cannot,  in  fact.  Improve 
th  >  living  standards  of  most  of  th«n  by 
as  much  as  1  percent,  even  if  we  should 
gi^e  away  everything  we  own  and 
tri  asure. 

if  we  are  to  win  this  life -and -death 
stiuggle  between  the  United  States  and 
Ccmmunist  Riissia,  we  must  think  of 
so  nething  else  to  do  other  than  to  spend 
mmey — for  one  reason,  even  if  there 
w<  re  no  others,  that  we  are  rapidly  ap- 
pi  [MUJhing  the  time  when  it  is  quite  pos- 
sil  »le  we  shall  not  have  any  more  money 
to  spend. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  also  that 
e\  en  if  we  had  no  foreign  aid  spending  at 
all,  the  United  States  would  be  invest- 
In  f — through  private  Industry,  charities, 
ai  d  foundations— considerably  more 
al  road  than  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
re  ported  to  be  lending — at  a  profit — 
es  ery  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  waste  and  the  in- 
ef  iciency  of  our  global  foreign  aid.  only 
a  onall  part  of  which  I  have  pointed  out 
tc  you  today,  serve  as  a  symbol  for  grow- 
irg  and  uncontrolled  extravagance 
throughout  every  department  and 
ai  ency  of  our  Federal  Establishment. 

Foreign  aid  Is  now  one  of  the  largest 
itfms  in  our  Federal  budget.  Foreign 
a:  d  expenditures  since  the  end  of  World 

V  ar  n  have  cost  the  American  taxpayer, 
a  I  previously  pointed  out.  more  than 
$  00  billion,  an  amount  which  is  equiva- 
le  nt  to  more  than  one-third  of  oiir  stag- 
g(  ring  national  debt.  The  annual  inter- 
« t  alone  for  this  part  of  our  debt  is  in 
e:  cess  of  $3  billion. 

If  we  do  not  want  to  stop  the  excessive 
SI  ending  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers, 
8\  rely  we  owe  it  to  those  who  will  come 
a  ter  us  to  assm'e  them  the  same  type  of 
a  (vantages  and  the  same  type  of  coun- 
tiy  that  we  inherited.  We  do  not  have 
tlie  right  to  mortgage  American  babies 
si  ill  in  their  cribs  or  generations  yet 
unborn. 

J  With  oiu-  national  debt  at  $290  billion, 
t]  le  time  has  come  to  cut  foreign  aid  to 
fl ;  the  needs. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  never  hope 
t<  I  hold  our  own,  much  less  win  the  cold 
war,  until  we.  first,  stop  the  spending 
t  end  which  Is  leading  us  toward  na- 
tional  insolvency.  Not  only  must  our 
geat  deficits  be  reduced,  but  our  stag- 
gering national  debt  must  be  cut  down 
at  well;  second,  that  we  stop  infiation 
b;  r  practicing  prudent  economy  through- 
o  it  our  Government,  just  as  every  indi- 

V  dual  American  could  be  forced  to  do  if 
f  j  ,ced  with  personal  distress  and  possible 
d  saster;  third,  that  we  stop  the  river  of 
^aste  occasioned  by  the  extravagance 
a  id  inefficiency  of  our  Gtovemment's  in- 
s  stence  to  perpetuate  and  enlarge  our 
g  obal  aid  programs. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  only  if  we  do 
t  lese  things  can  we  hold  ova  own.  and 
e  rentually  win  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
n  yself  15  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  go- 
ing to  confine  myself  largely  to  items  I 
know  will  be  considered  when  the  bill  is 
read  for  amendment.  I  shall  not  spend 
too  much  time  on  things  I  feel  will  not 
be  matters  of  controversy  or  matters  in 
which  I  shall  support  the  committee  if 
amendments  are  offered.  I  am  going  to 
confine  myself  largely  to  the  items  of 
military  assistance.  I  believe  those  items 
and  defense  support  are  the  only  ones 
involved  in  the  whole  bill  that  have  any 
justification  whatever.  Those  items  I  be. 
lieve  they  absolutely  need  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  I  am  going  to 
spend  my  time  largely  on  them  because 
I  want  to  see  the  United  States  military 
situation  covered  just  as  well  as  it  can 
be  in  these  times  of  stress. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  refer- 
red to  a  conversation  with  me  about  an 
interview  with  the  President  At  the 
time  we  were  approaching  the  end  of  the 
hearings  and  the  markup.  The  Presi- 
dent had  just  returned  from  Eiu-ope.  and 
it  was  impossible  to  arrange  for  any- 
thing in  the  days  that  followed  that  re- 
turn. The  President  had  been  through 
a  very  considerable  strain  and  there  are 
a  great  many  things  he  has  been  unable 
to  do  that  some  of  us  would  like  to  have 
him  do  because  of  that  situation. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  why  we  should  have  any  such  bill 
as  this  except  where  it  is  needed  and 
where  it  will  do  some  good  in  the  mili- 
tary situation  throughout  the  world. 
The  military  situation,  to  my  mind.  Is 
the  key  of  the  question.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  things  involved  in  connection 
with  that.  We  have  in  Taiwan  the 
Chinese  situation.  If  we  did  not  have 
Taiwsui  in  there  and  have  the  things 
there  that  we  have  provided  to  take  care 
of  the  threat  of  Red  China,  if  they  did 
not  have  an  air  force  and  with  ammuni- 
tion, guns,  and  implements  of  war,  which 
we  supplied  them  with,  we  would  have 
trouble  to  keep  the  Red  Chinese  on  the 
mainland  from  crowding  down  into  Viet- 
nam farther  than  they  have. 

We  are  going  to  have  trouble  of  that 
kind,  and  it  is  not  going  to  lessen.  It 
will  increase,  if  ansrthing. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  in- 
dicated that  there  is  a  very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  period  that  he  has  been 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  lliat  is 
correct. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  from  page 
2327  of  the  hearings,  the  testimony  of 
General  Palmer,  who  is  the  military  man 
directly  in  charge  of  military  expendi- 
tures under  this  bill.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  chief  of  staff  to  the  Command- 
ing General  of  NATO.  He  has  come  back 
here  with  a  great  fimd  of  experience.  I 
will  say  for  him  he  had  more  lucid  an- 
swers to  questions  that  we  have  put  to 
him  with  reference  to  these  particular 
subjects  than  any  other  man  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee. 

This  statement  appears  on  page  2327 
as  an  incident  under  the  heading  "Fi- 
nancing Military  Assistance": 

For  a  5-year  period,  1955  to  1959,  inclualve, 
the  average  annual  expenditure  on  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  was  92M  billion. 


ThU  rate  of  expenditure  waa  sustained  by 
an  average  annual  grant  oX  only  $1.37  bU- 
llon  In  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  the  re- 
mainder, an  average  annually  of  fl  billion 
having  oome  each  year  from  unexpended 
balances  of  still  earlier  appropriations. 
Seven  years  ago,  on  June  30,  1953,  these 
unexpended  balances  stood  at  almost  $8.5 
billion.  By  June  30,  1960,  they  will  have 
shrunk  below  $2.1   billion. 

Now,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
have  a  pipeline  of  these  Implements  of 
war  to  keep  shipments  rolling  to  those  of 
our  allies  who  are  dependent  for  their 
military  strength  in  this  situation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  have  money 
enough  so  that  we  can  keep  those  things 
rolling.  It  takes  from  6  months  to  18 
months  for  almost  all  of  the  material 
to  go  through  from  the  time  it  is  ordered 
to  the  time  it  is  delivered.  Sometimes, 
when  you  are  dealing  with  these  new 
missiles  and  modem  equipment  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  takes  longer  than  that. 
Now,  we  must  understand  these  things. 
We  must  think  of  those  things  and  bal- 
ance them  up  so  that  we  understand 
them. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  General  Pal- 
mer's statement: 

The  unexpended  carryover  will  have  fallen 
to  approximately  $2  billion  by  June  30,  1960, 
and  the  program  is  also  falling.  The  fore- 
cast of  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal 
year,  1960.  is  $1,830  million,  while  it  l8  fore- 
cast that  the  program  In  fiscal  year  1961 
will  be  marked  by  an  expenditure  of  $1.79 
billion.  In  these  2  years  there  is  a  drastic 
drop  of  $560  million  below  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  5  years. 

For  that  reason  and  because  I  want 
to  see  the  situation  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tected, I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment 
when  the  time  comes  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  military  assistance 
fn»n  $1.6  billion  to  $1.8  billion.  I  sliall 
do  that  because  of  a  sincere  sense  of 
duty  that  to  me  demands  that  I  do 
this.  I  shall  do  this  because  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  in  these  troublesome  days, 
days  when  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
what  is  going  to  happen  from  one  day  to 
the  next  and  because  I  want  to  uphold 
the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  while  he  is  over  across  the  water 
trying  to  build  up  and  steam  up  our 
allies  all  over  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  right  thing  for  this  House  or 
the  Congress  to  let  him  down  in  view 
of  the  situation  confronting  us. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  any  business 
slipping  up  on  our  responsibilities.  I 
think  we  must  face  them. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  amoimt  of  the  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  gentleman  is  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  reduction 
that  was  made  by  the  committee,  is  that 
true? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
that  the  reason  the  amount  authorized 
for  military  assistance  in  the  bill  this 
year  is  larger  than  it  was  last  year  is 
because  we  have  been  living  off  the  ac- 
cumulated fat  of  those  years  immedi- 


ately following  the  BLorean  war  and 
the  Vietnam  war,  when  we  appropriated 
huge  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose; 
we  have  eaten  down  that  balance  of  $8 
billion  in  the  pipeline  to  about  $2  billion. 
So  now  we  have  to  replenish  the  pipe- 
line, and  that  requires  more  new  money. 

Does  the  gentleman  give  an  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  TABER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have 
to  appropriate  more  money  this  year 
because  we  do  not  have  the  large  pipe- 
line of  reserves  that  was  built  up  in  the 
first  part  of  this  decade?  And  is  it  not 
true  that  last  year,  when  the  amount  was 
cut  down  by  $300  million,  we  were 
warned  that  this  year  we  would  have  to 
appropriate  more  money  this  year  to 
make  up  for  it? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  correct,  except 
this;  that  as  a  result  of  the  drawing 
down  of  these  unexpended  balances 
which  represent  the  pip>eline,  that  item 
has  shrunk  year  by  year  during  all  that 
period;  and  on  top  of  the  drawing  down 
of  those  unexpended  balances,  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  expenditures  and  the  amount 
of  the  delivery  of  the  necessities  of  war 
to  our  alUes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  So  a  larger  amount,  ap- 
propriated this  year,  does  not  mean  that 
a  larger  amount  will  actually  be  spent 
than  in  other  years.  It  means  that  we 
have  to  appropriate  more  money  this 
year  just  to  keep  the  rate  of  expenditures 
at  a  reasonably  even  level. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  did  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion, but  I  expect  that  the  figure  of  $1,790 
million  which  General  Parmer  used  to 
illustrate  the  amount  that  would  be  ex- 
pended next  year  was  based  upon  a  $2 
billion  appropriation  of  funds  in  this  bill. 
And  with  that  cut  down  to  $1.6  billion, 
that  figure  would  be  considerably  lower. 
It  could  not  help  but  be.  I  just  want  to 
be  sure  to  give  the  right  answer  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  T/xBER     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  at 
this  point  in  our  deliberations  we  already 
have  $300  million  more  than  we  had  last 
year?  We  gave  them  then  $1.3  billion, 
and  at  this  point  in  the  deliberations  we 
are  already  up  to  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  TABER.  This  is  an  increase  over 
last  year,  but  it  is  not  an  increase  actu- 
ally because  we  have  to  prevent  the 
dropping  down  of  the  balances  that  we 
need  to  maintain  the  Military  Establish- 
ment.    That  is  the  picture. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Is  it  not  also 
true  that  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  submits  his  amendments,  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted,  raising  the 
amount  to  $1.8  billion,  that  would  still 
represent  a  10-percent  cut  from  the 
budget  estimate  of  the  administration, 
which  was  supported  in  the  committee  by 
practically  everybody  who  came  up  to 
testify? 

Mr.  TABER.     That  is  correct. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  expected  they 
were  all  going  to  testify  for  the  request. 
That  was  their  purpose  in  appearing. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  think  that  General 
Farmer  told  us  what  he  thought  was  the 
truth.  He  is  the  ablest  gentleman  I 
have  seen  down  there  representing  any- 
body during  the  term  I  have  been  a 
member  of  that  subcommittee,  suid  that 
is  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
right  straight  through  to  the  present 
time.  I  believe  he  came  down  there 
prepared  to  tell  us  the  truth.  I  think 
he  is  that  type  of  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  gentleman 
when  he  states  that  the  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support  is  really  the 
heart  of  this  bill  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned.  This  has  been  my 
judgment  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
foreign-aid  program,  despite  the  fact 
that  I  have  often  found  it  necessary  to 
vote  against  the  bill  brought  before  us 
because  it  was  too  liberal  in  other  re- 
spects. 

I  might  add  to  that  the  point  4  type 
of  assistance  which  I  have  long  favored 
but  which,  unfortunately  in  my  opinion, 
has  been  allowed  to  languish  in  favor  of 
direct  grsoits  for  public  works  and  other 
purposes. 

There  is  in  the  world  today  an  urgent 
need  for  mutual  assistance  and  mutual 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
alined  on  the  side  of  freedom,  but  I 
personally  believe  there  is  a  reasonable 
limit  to  the  amount  of  dollar  assistance 
the  other  nations  should  expect  from  us. 
The  term  "mutual"  se^ms  to  be  ignored 
in  the  planning  of  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  and  most  of  what 
we  have  before  us  consists  of  one-way  aid 
from  the  United  States  to  others. 

Recognizing  our  own  immediate  inter- 
est in  the  military  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram, and  consistent  with  our  desire  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  ceiling  on  the  en- 
tire appropriation  devoted  to  mutual  se- 
curity, would  it  not  be  possible  in  the 
submission  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment whereby  he  seeks  to  add  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  military  assistance  item  to  ac- 
complish that  desirable  increase  by  a 
comparable  decrease  elsewhere  m  the 
bill?  In  other  words,  could  not  this  be 
in  the  form  of  a  transfer  between  items 
and  thus  avoid  increasing  the  total 
amount  appropriated  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  TABER.  The  only  thing  I  can 
say  to  ttiat  is  that  there  are  a  great  many 
items  in  the  bill  which  have  no  strong 
reason  back  of  them  for  support  as  the 
military  assistance  has.  That  is  the 
heart  of  the  proposal,  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  the  gentleman  on 
this  one  point  and  intend  to  support  his 
amendment  for  $200  million  more  for 
military  assistance.  At  the  same  time. 
I  want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  also 
intend  to  support  reductions  in  other 
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items  to  keep  the  entire  amount  appro- 
priated within  the  total  reoommended 
by  the  committee. 

We  must  not  loee  sight  of  the  fact 
that  approval  of  the  $3^84,500,000  total 
recommended  by  the  ounmittee  will  ac- 
tually make  available  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  on  July  1,  1960,  an 
amount  $42,843,250  more  than  was 
available  in  fiscal  year  1960.  As  the 
committee  report  shows,  $8,154,365,000 
will  be  available  for  expenditure  in  fis- 
cal year  1961  if  we  hold  the  line  on  this 
bill  and  that  is  a  tronendous  sum  of 
money.  Any  additions  appropriated  at 
this  time  would  simply  pyramid  the  pro- 
gram and  the  Congress  would  be  faced 
with  requests  for  just  that  much  more 
money  in  succeeding  years  to  keep  the 
program  going. 

From  my  years  of  experience  in  the 
Congress  and  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  precious  few 
reductions  In  appropriations  originate 
any  place  other  than  at  the  hands  of 
the  Congress.  The  mutual  security  pro- 
gram is  no  exception  because  I  have 
found  that  the  dedicated  public  servants 
administering  all  of  our  various  gov- 
ernmental programs  become  convinced 
as  to  their  necessity  and  the  burden  of 
making  reductions  almost  invariably 
rests  on  our  shoulders  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Economy  is  seldom  a  popular  course 
for  us  to  follow,  but  those  of  us  who 
have  the  courage  of  our  convictions  are 
left  no  alternative  and  we  must  fight 
to  hold  the  line  in  this  constant  battle 
for  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  TABER.  There  are  spots  in  there 
that  could  be  cut  out,  especially  such 
foolishness  as  they  have  in  that  tech- 
nical assistance,  where  they  rent  schools 
at  a  cost  of  $34,400,000,  where  they  have 
people  taking  courses  that  would  make 
your  heart  sick  to  look  at  them.  That  is 
a  very  conservative  statement.  That  Is 
no  exaggeration. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say 
at  this  time.  There  will  be  a  lot  of  other 
amendments  offered.  If  there  Is  occa- 
sion as  they  are  offered  for  me  to  say 
something,  I  will  be  saying  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  ChzperfixloI. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  endorse  the  minority  report  to 
this  bill  when  it  states  that  the  cuts  pro- 
posed to  the  House  "indicate  a  weakening 
In  the  determination  and  leadership  of 
the  United  States  to  hold  together  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Communist  bloc  is  engaged  in 
a  major  drive  to  split  it  apart." 

I,  therefore,  will  support  amendments 
to  restore  these  drastic  cuts,  at  least  in 
part,  especially  in  the  military  field 
which  I  believe  is  so  essential  for  our  own 
security  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

In  these  last  weeks  since  Premier 
Khnishchev  scuttled  the  siumilt  con- 
ference, the  capitals  of  the  free  world 
have  experienced  a  tense  expectancy  and 
apprehension  as  to  possible  further  hos- 
tilj  moves  by  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  won- 
der where  pressure  will  be  exerted  next — 
on  exposed  Berlin,  along  the  uneasy  truce 
lines  in  the  Far  East,  or  elsewhere  along 
the  periphery  of  the  bloc.    One  conclu- 
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J  ion  at  least  seems  Justified  as  a  result 

( )f    the    summit    breakdown,    that    the 

Tnited  States  and  its  allies  are  in  for  a 

irolonged  period  of  stress,  confronted 

ly  the  full  range  of  possible  bloc  moves 

:  rom   propaganda    to    military    action. 

:  }ever  short  of  war  Itself,  have  there  been 

j  uch  demands  on  the  United  States  in 

:  ts  role  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 

The  spotlight  is  on  this  Government, 
]>nd  particularly  this  Congress,  to  test 

<  >ur  strength  and  earnestness  in  the  face 
(f  these  increased,  even  awesome,  cold 
uar  responsibilities.  One  of  these  re- 
!  ponsibilities  is  helping  to  bolster  the 
i  ree  world's  military  and  economic 
i  trength,  a  responsibility  we  meet  largely 
through  our  mutual  security  program. 

Through  this  program  we  provide  mili- 
tary  assistance  to  some  40  countries,  to 

<  nable  our  free  world  partners  to  main- 
in  5  million  soldiers,  2,200  combatant 
ips  and  30,000  aircraft.    Approximate- 
one-third  of  the  economic  assistance 

e  provide  is  used  to  sustain  these  large 
rces  abroad,  and.  the  remainder  corn- 
rises  loans,  technical  assistance  and 
f  rants  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
'  Tiis  aid  for  development  frequently 
I  leans  the  difference  between  economic 
stagnation  and  economic  progress  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  through- 

<  >ut  the  free  world. 

President  Elisenhower  has  told  us  that 
.  America's  security,  and  the  common  de- 

ense  of  the  entire  free  world,  depend  in 
n  substantial  measure  on  this  program 
of  military  and  econconic  assistance. 
Vice  President  Nixon,  the  Secretaries 
I  )f  State  and  Defense,  and  all  the  other 

:ey  monbers  of  the  executive  branch 
:  ully  support  this  view.    Defoise  Secre- 

ary  Gates,  for  example,  recently  re- 
affirmed that  military  assistance  is  an 
essential  elonent  in  the  basic  U.S. 
strategy  of  collective  security.  Stressing 
the  mutuality  of  the  defense  efforts,  he 
j  aid  that  only  10  percent  of  the  ground 
1  orces  that  will  come  imder  General 
ITorstad's  command  in  time  of  war  are 
jLmerican;  in  Korea,  General  Magruder, 
i  s  the  UJ^.  c<xnmander,  commands  21 

<  ivlsions  on  the  liue,  only  2  of  which  are 
J  imerican.    Moreover,  the  Joint  Chiefs 

<  i  Staff  have  stated  that  they  would  not 
^rant  one  dollar  added  to  the  defense 
ludget  for  1961  if  that  dollar  had  to 
<ome  out  of  the  recommended  budget 
1  or  military  assistance. 

Support  for  the  mutual  security  pro- 
i  ram  has  been,  and  remains,  substan- 
t  al.  Sui^Mrt  for  the  program  is  bi- 
I  artisan — both  Presidents  Eisenhower 
£nd  Tnunan  have  repeatedly  urged  its 
continuance,  congressional  leaders  on 
loth  sides  of  the  aisle  have  voted  for  it 
sear  after  year,  Mr.  Nixoh  and  every 
I  >emocratic  candidate  for  the  presidency 
las  endorsed  it,  and  the  national  party 
I  latf orms  to  be  adopted  next  month  will 
certainly  approve  the  program  once 
sgain. 

Public  support  is  widespread.  Spokes- 
Eien  for  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
C  Commerce,  the  APL-CIO,  and  many  vet- 
erans.  civic,  chxirch,  and  other  organl- 
zfitions  have  repeatedly  testified  on  be- 
1  alf  of  the  program.  Opinion  leaders  in 
tiese  organizatlcxis,  in  business,  in  the 
iress,  and  elsewhere  have  consistently 
6  x>ken  out  for  the  aid  program. 
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Despite  this  wide  understanding  of  the 
need  for  the  mutual  security  program, 
there  are  those  who  favor  major  reduc- 
tions in  it.  As  reported  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  the  bill  which  we 
are  to  vote  on  calls  for  cuts  totaling 
$790.5  million  below  the  amount  the 
President  requested  for  operations  of  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1961.  But  the 
President  has  warned  us  that  such  heavy 
cuts  in  the  mutual  security  program 
would  mean  "a  crushing  defeat  in  to- 
day's struggle  between  communistic  im- 
perialism and  a  freedom  foimded  in  f aitli 
and  justice"  and  "within  a  matter  of 
months  new  international  tensions  and 
new  international  problems  of  the  utmost 
gravity  for  every  one  of  oiu-  citizens." 

Now.  as  the  President  carries  Amer- 
ica's message  of  hope  for  peace  through 
freedom  to  the  Par  East,  the  Congress 
must  not  let  him  down.  By  our  action 
on  this  bill  we  will  once  again  demon- 
strate, both  to  our  friends  and  to  our 
enemies,  the  strength  of  our  purpose  in 
pursuing  our  and  the  free  world's  secu- 
rity effort. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Ford  J. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes],  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Coim],  signed  the  mi- 
nority report.  As  the  report  indicates, 
we  strongly  believe  that  In  two  areas  the 
majority  made  reductions  which  will 
have  a  serious  adverse  impact  on  the 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
parts  of  the  program.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Tabu] 
has  outlined  in  several  instances  a  iwint 
or  two  that  I  would  like  to  reemphasize. 
It  seems  to  me  the  best  way  to  analyze 
the  need  and  the  necessity  for  at  least 
a  $1,800  million  appropriation  in  military 
tissistance  is  to  look  at  the  unexpended 
balances  that  have  been  available  over 
the  past  few  years;  the  annual  appro- 
priations that  were  made  available,  and 
the  expenditures  during  the  same  period 
of  time. 

This  chart  here  points  up  rather  dra- 
matically why  we  need  in  the  fiscal  year 
1961  a  larger  appropriation  for  military 
assistance  than  we  had  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  President  requested  In  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  $2  billion  for  military  assist- 
ance. The  Subcommittee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  have  recom- 
mended $1,600  million.  This  is  a  $400 
million  reduction,  or  a  20-percent  cut. 

If  you  look  at  this  chart,  you  will  see 
in  1951  the  unexpended  balance  was 
about  $5%  billion. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1952  and  fiscal  1953, 
you  see  the  unexpended  balances  raise 
substantially  to  a  figure  over  $8  billion. 
In  the  interim  it  has  been  gradually  re- 
duced so  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1960.  the  unexpended  balance  will 
be  slightly  over  $2  billion,  which  Is,  in 
effect,  a  pipeline  of  about  15  months 
under  current  procurement  practices. 

If  you  look  at  the  green  line,  you  will 
see  that  the  trend  in  appropriations  in 
military  assistance  only.  It  shows  In 
fiscal  1951  the  appropriation  was  slight- 


ly over  $5  billion.  It  raised  somewhat  in 
fiscal  1952.  It  dropped  substantially 
down  to  slightly  over  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  1955,  and  has  followed  since  that 
time  a  relatively  stable  amount,  averag- 
ing in  the  past  5  years  $1.37  billlcm  an- 
nually in  new  obllgatlonal  authority. 

In  fiscal  1960  the  cturent  fiscal  year, 
the  figure  was  $1,300  million,  lliis  was 
$300  million  less — ^I  repeat,  less  than 
what  the  President  requested  for  the  c\u-- 
rent  fiscal  year. 

Now,  if  you  will  look  at  the  expendi- 
ture picture,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the 
case.  In  fiscal  1951,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  the  expenditures  were 
less  than  a  billion  dollars  per  annum. 
They  rose  to  about  $4  billion  in  1953  and 
then  leveled  off  in  the  last  5  or  6  years 
to  the  amount  of  approximately  $2,300 
milliOTi  in  each  year. 

The  point,  I  think.  Is  vividly  demon- 
strated here  that  we  have  been  living 
for  the  past  few  years  off  of  previously 
appropriated  fxmds.  Our  expenditures 
in  the  last  few  years  have  averaged  about 
$2,300  million  per  annum.  Our  annual 
appr(H)riati{ms  have  an  average  approxi- 
mately of  $1,350  million.  We  have  been 
supporting  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  of  about  $1  billion 
annually  for  the  last  4  or  5  years  off  of 
previously  appropriated  funds. 

Frankly,  it  seems  to  me,  trom  the 
testimony  I  have  heard  both  in  our  De- 
fense Department  hearings  and  in  these 
hearings  is  that  we  are  finished  living 
off  of  previously  accumulated  funds. 
The  lead  time,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  question  about  these  figtires,  is 
atx}ut  15  to  18  months  for  military  hard- 
ware. If  you  agree  to  that,  and  I  doubt 
if  many  disagree,  then  you  need  a  pipe- 
line of  about  $2  billion.  This  bill,  re- 
ported by  the  full  ccmunittee.  provides 
new  obligational  authority  for  military 
assistance  to  the  time  of  $1,600  miUlon. 

That  figure,  if  agreed  to,  will  draw 
down  further  our  pipeline  and,  in  my 
opinion,  have  a  serious  impact  on  our 
military  assistance  program  worldwide, 
including  particularly  NATO. 

The  estimated  expenditures  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  in  this  program  will 
be  $1,830  million.  In  fiscal  1961  the 
anticipated  expauUture  will  be  $1,790 
mUlion.  So  if  we  make  available  $1,800 
million  in  new  obligation  authority,  as 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  provide,  we  will  level  off 
into  what  I  think  is  a  sound  program. 

The  chairman  today  and  on  previous 
occasions  has  made  serious  charges 
about  overcharges  by  the  three  military 
services  to  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. In  effect,  he  is  saying  that  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  in 
the  transfer  of  military  hardware  to  the 
military  assistance  program  are  making 
a  fast  buck.  Even  If  those  charges  are 
correct — and  I  do  not  agree  with  that — 
even  if  thooe  charges  are  correct,  does  it 
make  one  bit  of  difference  to  the  UB. 
Treasury?  Of  course,  it  does  not.  We 
pay  the  bill  as  taxpayers  whether  we 
finance  it  through  our  own  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  or  through  the 
military  assistance  program,  the  program 
before  tis  today.  So  even  if  those 
charges  are  accurate,  which  I  dispute, 
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it  does  not  make  a  Wt  of  difference  to 
the  UB.  Treasury  or  to  the  taxpayers. 

Now,  are  these  charges  accurate?  And 
what  difference  does  it  make?  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  filed  a  report  alleging  there 
were  serious  overcharges  by  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  These  charges  were 
predicated  upon  the  field  siirveys  which 
were  made  in  1957  and  1958.  The  alle- 
gation is  that  the  overcharges  amounted 
to  approximately  $450  million.  So  far 
the  Army  has  agreed  that  only  $45  mil- 
lion of  the  overcharges  are  justifiable. 
They  completely  and  totally  deny  that 
any  other  overcharges  exist.  The  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  doiy  completely  that 
they  are  guilty  of  any  oven^arges. 

Gen.  Willistcm  B.  Palmtf ,  who  is  the 
military  head  of  the  military  assistance 
program,  in  a  statement  to  the  subcom- 
mittee foiind  on  page  2387  through 
page  2391  expressed  his  department's 
view  on  the  General  Accotmting  Office 
allegation.  General  Palmer  also  volun- 
teered to  have  technical  witnesses  from 
the  three  departments  present  the  mili- 
tary viewpoint  on  these  alleged  over- 
charges. Those  witnesses  were  not 
c^led  by  the  committee,  so  we  have  to 
go  by  the  statement  of  General  Palmer. 

It  is  a  very  technical  field;  it  involves 
an  interpretation  of  what  the  law  Is  and 
what  the  regulations  are.  As  I  said 
before,  the  Army  admits  overcharges 
to  the  extent  of  $45  million;  they  deny 
the  rest.  The  other  two  services  deny 
there  are  any  overcharges.  But  I  repeat, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax- 
payer, from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  these  allegations  are 
accurate  or  not,  because  we  either  pay 
the  bill  through  our  own  Defense  De- 
partment appropriations  or  we  pay  the 
bill  through  the  military  assistance  part 
of  this  appropriation  biH  In  my  opin- 
ion these  charges  are  of  no  consequence 
as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

In  reality  it  1b  a  matter  which  the 
lawyers  of  the  GAO  and  the  Defense 
Department  can  argue  over  in  the  fu- 
ture. However,  in  the  meantime  let  us 
not  Jeopardize  our  military  security  by 
t?limhing  this  budget  request. 

The  distinguished  chairman  made  the 
statement  dmlng  debate  today  that 
somewhere  between  90  and  95  percent  of 
the  equipment  in  various  countries 
which  we  have  supplied  Is  serviceable 
today.  This  was  testimony  taken  a  year 
or  two  ago  before  the  subcommittee. 
Apparently  it  was  substantiated  in  some 
hearings  that  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  gentleman  fn»n  Arizona 
held  this  spring  in  Europe.  That  charge, 
in  my  Judgment,  should  be  construed  as 
a  compliment  to  the  recipient  coimtrles 
that  they  over  the  years  could  accept  this 
material,  maintain  and  keep  It  service- 
able for  as  long  a  period  as  they  have. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  How  would  the  gen- 
tleman Justify  the  $100  million  in  mate- 
riel shipped  to  X  country  whldi  they 
requested  should  be  held  up?  It  is  orer 
there  now  awaiting  redistribution. 


Mr.  FCHID.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  referring  to  alleged  ebmngeB  in  force 
structure  that  were  contemplated  but  at 
the  time  of  shiianent  of  equipment  had 
not  been  effectuated. 

NATO  did  set  up  certain  force  stand- 
ards. Tliere  was  some  discussion  of 
possible  readjustmoit.  In  the  mean- 
time the  equipment  was  shi]K>ed.  I 
think  the  facts  are  that  97  percent  was 
delivered  bef(H«  the  force  goals  were 
actually  reduced.  But  that  is  not  on  the 
point  I  was  discussing  at  all  at  the  time 
I  yielded  to  the  chairman. 

The  fact  that  a  military  organization 
has  96  percent  of  its  equipment  service- 
able does  not  really  refer  to  its  compe- 
tence in  the  mihtary  fidd  to  fight  a  war 
over  a  period  of  time.  We  do  not  fight 
a  war — never  have— simply  with  the 
military  equipment  that  we  have  on 
hand  in  the  field.  We  really  rely  on  what 
we  have  on  hand  and  the  mobilization 
reserves.  The  mobilization  reserves  in 
our  own  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  is 
many  times  what  we  have  with  troops  in 
the  field  and  thank  goodness  that  is  true, 
because  if  you  are  called  upon  to  engage 
in  a  shooting  war  you  use  what  you  have 
first  but  you  call  upon  your  mobilization 
reserves  to  conthiue  the  fighting.  So  the 
charge  made  by  the  chairman  I  do  not 
think  has  any  validity.  His  allegation 
that  they  have  90  percent  plus  of  the 
equipment  which  we  have  suMiUed  as 
serviceable  does  not  prove  a  single  thing 
as  to  their  capability  to  fight  a  sustained 
war.  This  equipment  which  we  are  going 
to  provide  with  the  funds  made  available 
here  will  help  to  build  up  their  mobiliza- 
tion reserves,  it  will  help  to  maintain 
their  existipg  forces,  and  it  will  provide 
for  force  improvement  which  Is  highly 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  the  free  worid. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  certain  countries 
received  more  than  they  were  able  to 
digest,  so  to  speak.  He  alleges  that  about 
$450  million  worth  ot  this  material  over 
the  years  had  to  be  or  should  be  redis- 
tributed. It  is  true  some  of  our  military 
equipment  which  we  have  made  available 
to  allies  after  a  period  of  time  has  be- 
come surplus  to  that  country  and.  there- 
fore, should  have  been  and  will  be  re- 
distributed to  other  friendly  allies.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  actual  redistribu- 
tion of  military  eqiiipment  In  this  way  Is 
the  best  proof  of  good  management. 

For  example,  5  years  ago  we  gave  coun- 
try X  certain  equipment.  As  that  coun- 
try Improved  its  military  posture  it  was 
foimd  that  the  country  needed  new  and 
more  modem  equipment.  Should  we 
leave  that  old  and  obsolete  equipment  in 
country  X  in  storage,  equipment  that  Is 
out  of  date,  equlinnent  that  that  coun- 
try cannot  effective^  utilize?  Should  we 
not  take  that  kind  of  equljmient  and 
transfer  it  to  another  coimtiy  that  has  a 
current  need  for  that  hardware?  That 
redistribution  makes  sense  to  me.  I 
think  that  is  proof  of  good  military  man- 
agement. You  redistribute  your  equip- 
ment so  that  all  recipient  countries  get 
the  best  use  from  it.  The  country  that 
can  abeort)  and  use  the  most  modem 
equipment  should  get  that,  and  other 
countries  should  receive  that  equipment 
which  they  can  best  utilize.    And,  this 
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process  of  redistribution  simply  carries 
out  good  management  practices. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  one 
or  two  additional  points.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  President  asked  for  )2  billion 
in  military  assistance.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  cut  of  $400  million,  a  20-per- 
cent reduction.  What  will  this  do  to 
the  program  as  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent? Four  hundred  and  ninety -five 
million  dollars  of  the  $2  billion  requested 
is  for  substantially  fixed  costs,  such  as 
infrastructure,  headquarters,  and  admin- 
istrative expenses.  Twenty-flve  million 
dollars  is  for  credit  sales.  Six  hundred 
and  fifteen  million  dollars  is  to  maintain 
our  allied  forces  at  ciirrent  levels.  Now, 
to  cut  this  request,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  President, 
means  that  we  would  lose  ground  that 
we  have  already  made  to  maintain  the 
forces  of  our  allies  at  the  required  levels 
for  their  security  and  for  ours.  Now,  this 
means  that  if  this  cut  is  sustained,  the 
$895  million  requested  for  force  improve- 
ment, that  is,  the  money  that  is  requested 
to  bolster  up  and  make  more  modem  our 
forces,  would  have  to  absorb  about  80 
percent  of  the  cut  submitted  to  you  by 
the  committee.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
substantial  reduction  imposed  on  force 
improvement  is  much  too  great.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  would 
be  substantially  helpful  in  reducing  this 
adverse  impact. 

Now,  the  charge  is  often  made  that 
we  are  substantially  paying  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  military  forces  in  NATO 
and  in  other  areas  of  the  free  world. 
Let  me  point  out  that  in  1953  the  United 
States  actually  paid  about  28  percent  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  the  defense 
forces  of  NATO  countries.  Today,  7 
years  later,  the  United  States,  if  this 
program  Is  carried  out,  will  pay  approxi- 
mately 8  percent  of  that  cost.  So,  in  an 
interval  of  7  years  our  relative  share  of 
the  contribution  has  gone  down  sub- 
stantially, from  28  percent  to  8  percent. 

The  charge  is  likewise  frequently 
made  that  some  of  these  countries  are 
really  cutting  back  rather  than  increas- 
ing their  military  expenditures.  Tljat 
is  not  true  in  NATO.  For  example. 
West  German  defense  expenditures  rose 
from  $1.6  billion  in  1958  to  $2.7  billion  in 
1959.  Great  Britain  is  instituting  a  7.6 
increase  for  next  year  in  their  defense 
expenditiu-e.  Italy  has  a  4  percent  an- 
nual increase  in  effect.  Tlie  Nether- 
lands is  planning  a  substantial  increase. 
European  NATO  countries  as  a  whole 
spent  $13.6  billion  in  defense  in  fiscal 
1959.  a  1-year  increase  of  11  percent 
over  the  $12.2  billion  in  1958.  The  tottd 
for  fiscal  1961  is  now  placed  at  $14.2 
billion,  again  a  sizable  increase  in  their 
expenditures  for  their  security  and  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say 
simply  this.  It  has  been  said  not  once 
but  many  times  that  our  top  military 
leaders  would  not  subscribe  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  military  assistance  program 
In  order  to  bolster  our  own  military  ex- 
penditure. It  is  the  (H)inion  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stair  that  the  m<mey  we  spend 
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program  gets  for  us  and  the  free 
the  biggest  return. 

uently  General  Twining,  Chair- 
man bf  the  Joint  Chiefs,  General  Lem- 
nitzer  of  the  Army,  General  White  of 
the  A  r  Force,  Admiral  Burke  of  the  Navy 
subscibe  without  hesitation  or  qualifi- 
catioi  to  the  figure  recommended  by  the 
Presii  lent  for  military  assistance.  I  re- 
fer n<  w  to  a  release  dated  June  15  from 
the  S^retary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates.  He 
says: 

Thej  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  stated  that 
they  'irould  not  take  one  dollar  away  from 
the  nillitary  assistance  program  in  order 
to  au  pment  the  funds  for  their  own  serv- 
ices. Military  assistance  Is  just  as  much  a 
part  ct  our  own  national  defense  as  are  the 
appro  >rlatlons  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Pi  irce,  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
the  Aiomlc  Energy  Commission. 

Mri.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlitman  yield? 

Mr    FORD.     I   yield  to    the   gentle- 
women 
Mri.  KELLY.     I  should  like  to  try  to 
if   possible,   the   matter  raised 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire . 
Merkow,  in  a  question  to  the  chair- 
)f  the  subcommittee.    In  speaking 
unexpended    balance  available, 
was  reference  to  $8.1  billion.    How- 
I  would  like  to  emphasize — and  it 
report — that  there  is  an  unobli- 
balance   of   $52,514,000;    is   that 
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FORD.  That  is  an  estimate  of 
i^obligated  balances  at  the  end  of 
ciirrent  fiscal  year. 

KELLY.  If  you  add  that  to  the 
money,  then  I  think  the  Members 
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FORD.    For  new  obligation  in  fls- 


KELLY.     And  not  $8.1  billion  as 


might  interpret  it. 

FORD.  The  gentlewoman  from 
'  'ork  is  correct.  The  difference  be- 
$3.4  billion  in  new  money  as  rec- 
omm^ded  by  this  bill  and  $8.2  billion  is 
a  sun  that  is  already  obligated,  already 
conur  Itted  to  specific  programs  and  poli- 
irders  on  the  books,  so  to  speak. 
KELLY.  With  the  exception  of 
million.    Therefore,  in  consid- 


snd 


this  bill  we  should  look  to  $3.4  bil- 

not  $8.1  billion. 
FORD.    The  gentlewoman  from 
fork  is  precisely  correct. 
LINDSAY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 

FORD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Kew  York. 

LINDSAY.    I  should  like  to  com- 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
particularly  interested  in  his  com- 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
President  had  recommended  even  a 
figure  than  is  urged  by  the  mi- 
ls it  not  true  that  this  is  the 
figure  which  they  say  will  do 
stripped  down   to   the  barest 
Itials? 
FORD.    The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
support  the  $2  billion  requested 
President.    However  I  firmly  be- 
hey  endorse  the  views  of  the  mi- 
as  expressed  in  the  amendment 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  will  offer.  We  are  trying  to 
recoup  all  but  $200  million  of  that 
amount  requested  by  the  President. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  As  the  gentleman  knows. 
I  supported  him  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  in  the  committee.  The 
gentleman  has  stated  the  military  as- 
sistance program  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  defense  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  event  this  cut  stands  or  there  is 
a  larger  cut,  will  not  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  have  to  be 
increased? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  we  will  have  to 
increase  our  own  military  appropria- 
tion to  a  substantially  larger  degree, 
because  it  costs  much  more  to  do  it  that 
way  than  this  way. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man may  have  stated  this  in  his  argu- 
ment on  this  bill,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
it  in  this  way :  Any  reduction  In  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program  would  fall  most 
heavily  on  NATO  and  that  area;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  that  is  correct, 
because  that  is  where  your  principal 
force  improvement  expenditure  will  ma- 
terialize. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  That  is  the  moderni- 
zation, and  so  forth,  of  NATO? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. That  is  where  the  missiles  and  the 
remainder  of  the  equipment  in  that  cate- 
gory will  fall. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  When  the  gentleman 
says  we  have  $2,044  million  unexpended 
as  of  Jime  30.  1960,  that  is  not  available 
for  new  obligation,  it  is  available  for  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1961.  and  as 
those  expenditures  are  made  the  ma- 
teriel which  they  purchase  and  the  pro- 
grams for  which  they  are  intended  will 
be  financed  to  that  extent  during  1961. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.  Those  obligations  have 
already  been  made  out  of  appropriations 
we  made  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  GARY.  But  the  materiel  has  not 
been  delivered.  It  will  be  delivered  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  as  that  money  is  ex- 
pended during  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
the  materiel  delivered  during  that  year? 

Mr.  FORD.  That  is  correct.  That  is 
for  the  delivery  of  hardware  which  is  in 
the  pipeline,  this  pipeline  of  15  to  18 
months.  The  money  we  put  up  for  fis- 
cal 1961  will  be  to  maintain  that  pipeline 
for  the  following  15  to  18  months. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fine  presentation  he  has 
been  making.  He  has  referred  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  others  who 
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have  recommended  this  program. 
Those  were  the  experts  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  FORD.    I  thank  the  gentlanan. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  merely  wanted  to  point 
out  that  we  could  probably  cut  out  the 
whole  military  program  assistance  ap- 
propriation in  this  bill  and  the  deliveries 
would  still  go  on.  but  where  would  we  be 
next  year?  One  reastm  we  have  to  pro- 
vide more  this  year  is  because  of  the 
imwise  cut  of  $300  million  below  the 
authorized  amoimt  last  year.  We  now 
have  to  appropriate  an  additional 
amount  to  make  up  for  the  failure  to 
put  into  the  pipeline  the  necessary 
amovmt  to  keep  the  deliveries  rolling.  Is 
not  that  correct? 

Mr.  FORD.    That  is  correct. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  statement 
before  ending  my  remarks.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  said  in  this  release, 
dated  June  15,  1960: 

In  spending  military  assistance  funds,  it 
Is  necessary  first  to  maintain  existing  alUed 
forces  in  good  working  order  and  consenre 
the  InTestmsnt  already  made,  'nierefure  the 
proposed  reduction  mtist  come  from  cutting 
down  on  force  Improvement,  that  Ls,  post- 
poning indefinitely  the  newer  weapons. 
Eighty  percent  of  any  cut  below  the  budget 
request  must  be  absorbed  in  equipment  for 
force  improvement,  which  includes  missiles, 
electronic  equipment,  modem  aircraft  and 
ships,  modernized  tanks  and  combat  vehi- 
cles, and  the  like. 

I  subscribe  to  the  views  of  the  mi- 
nority which  more  nearly  reflect  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President  and  hope 
appropriate  amendments  are  approved 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
to  clear  up  some  misunderstanding. 

We  want  you  to  consider  this  matter 
upon  the  basis  of  facts,  and  nothing 
else.  You  know  that  much  of  the  in- 
formation that  comes  down  here,  es- 
pecially if  It  Is  of  such  nature  as  to  be 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee,  is  classi- 
fied. I  mentioned  earlier  about  a  cer- 
tain nation  where  it  had  been  suggested 
that  we  discontinue  shipping  materiel. 
You  will  find  something  of  that  situa- 
tion on  page  2269  of  the  hearings.  And 
I  say  further,  without  fear  of  success- 
ful contradiction,  because  this  letter  is 
dated  March  1. 1960,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  the  military  had  been  in- 
formed prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
shipment,  that  the  shipping  continued 
to  such  a  point  that  there  Is  now  In 
excess  of  $100  million  worth  of  new 
equipment  that  has  been  shipped  Into 
that  nation. 

Again,  I  Invite  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  so  great  has  been  the  dumping 
of  surplus  equipment  on  nations.  Includ- 
ing material  such  as  modem  electronic 
items  and  other  equipment  to  five  na- 
tions alone,  that  there  Is  probably  $2 
billion  worth  of  equipment  that  has  been 
dumped  on  these  nations  that  they  can- 
not use.  Let  us  face  up  to  it.  If  you 
want  to  see  secret  testimony— If  you 
want  to  see  secret  letters,  come  over  to 
this  side.    I  am  going  to  make  th«n 


available.  I  know  Uiat  you  are  all 
cleared  for  security.  I  am  not  going  to 
be  placed  at  such  a  disadvantage  when 
I  know  that  this  Lb  a  strawman  being 
set  up.    I  want  to  go  a  little  fxulher. 

This  Is  not  Passman's  idea.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  other  body. 
I  met  with  him  at  NATO  headquarters 
in  Paris.  I  talked  with  him  at  length. 
Then,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  he  said 
to  me.  In  effect,  "I  want  you  to  know, 
and  you  may  quote  me  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  am  convinced  that  this  pro- 
gram is  adequately  financed  with  what 
you  are  recommending." 

I  went  to  practically  every  great  mili- 
tary leader  aa  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
They  are  supporting  this  recommenda- 
tion.   This  is  not  Passman's  idea. 

The  total  amount  of  advanced  weap- 
ons in  this  bill,  such  as  airplanes,  elec- 
tronics, missiles,  and  so  on.  is  only  $611 
million.  SMne  of  It  will  not  be  used 
until  1961  or  maybe  1962  or  1963.  because 
we  are  facing  programs  where  we  have 
not  even  signed  the  agreements  with  the 
countries  on  a  matching  basis  formula. 
So  let  us  keep  this  in  context.  I  will  be 
very  hat^y  for  you  to  see  the  secret — 
the  so-called  secret — It  Is  stamped  "Se- 
cret" and  I  will  respect  It.  of  course — 
but  read  page  2269  of  the  hearings. 
Then  come  over  here  and  read  this  se- 
cret material.  Let  me  say  that  Instead 
of  a  reduction  of  20  percent  you  actually 
have  an  Increase  of  23  percent  over  what 
we  appropriated  last  year  for  the  mili- 
tary. I  have  some  more  Information 
that  I  am  going  to  submit  when  we  reach 
the  amendment  stage  In  these  proceed- 
ings. I  am  sure  you  know  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  ciMnmlttee  has  Judged 
soundly  and  Is  on  safe  ground. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  wonder,  should  the 
gentleman  be  plajring  fair  with  the  House 
In  not  reading  this  material  to  which  he 
refers  so  we  may  know  what  there  Is  to 
It?  If  there  Is  anything  there  that 
ought  to  be  read,  he  ought  to  read  it 
now. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  a  secret  docu- 
ment. I  cannot  read  it  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  knows  that.  This 
Is  a  secret  document  and  you  are  wel- 
come to  come  over  here  and  read  It. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  HalpernI. 

Mr.  HALFERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  at  this  time  the  all- 
Important,  vital  mutual  security  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  1961,  H.R.  12619. 
Once  more  we  are  faced  with  what 
tragically  has  become  something  of  a 
numbers  game. 

Each  year  we  seem  to  go  through  the 
same  procedure  of  emphasizing  fimds 
available  for  expenditure  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  while  ignoring  or  shunting 
aside  the  far  more  important  factor  <rf 
new  fimds  to  maintain  the  program  at  a 
level  adequate  for  the  defense  of  ttie 
free  world  kdA  adequate  to  help  new, 
young  nations  help  themselves  within 


the  accepted  norms  of  independence  and 
self-determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  each  year  we  seem  in- 
tent on  approaching  the  bill  with  our 
eyes  on  the  groimd,  searching  for  short- 
comings with  which  to  whip  the  pro- 
gram into  reduced  form,  instead  of  lift- 
ing our  gaze  to  the  long-term  policies 
and  challenges  that  wiU  be  determinative 
of  our  fate  in  the  years  ahead.  To 
publicize  high  expenses  for  maintaining 
technicians  in  Iran  is  essential  and  con- 
stitutes an  integral  part  of  our  duty  as 
legislators,  but  to  stop  there  is  cata- 
strophic. To  do  so  is  to  fail  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  tremendous  successes 
of  the  program  and  the  necessity  for  its 
continuation  on  a  high  plane. 

Nothing  could  illustrate  this  better 
than  an  article  in  the  March  1959  Issue 
of  the  National  Geographic  magazine 
entitled  'Xdfe  Under  Shell  Fire  in  Que- 
moy": 

The  important  thing  is — 

The  author  states — 

that  people  are  eating  nvore  and  living  better. 

It  is  satisfying  to  an  American  to  know 
that  our  foreign-aid  dollars  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  this.  But  what,  I  wondered 
would  happen  now  that  Quemoy  was  under 
fire.    Would  the  program  be  wasted? 

"Wasted?  Certainly  not."  Insisted  Mr. 
Hsu.  "Look  at  It  this  way.  If  a  weak  man 
receives  a  blow  in  the  face,  tie  may  ooliapee. 
A  strong  man  can  take  the  same  blow  and 
stay  on  his  feet.  The  strength  this  pro- 
gram has  given  the  Quemoy  farmer  in  the 
past  6  years  has  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  survive." 

Instead  of  discussing  policy — because 
that  is  what  we  are  actually  formulat- 
ing in  appropriating  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity program — in  additk>n  to  eoosider- 
Ing  the  expenditure  ot  funds,  we  tend  to 
concentrate  on  the  latter  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  former. 

OiKwrtimitles  slip  by  that  can  never  be 
retrieved.  We  ignore  the  pleas  of  the 
President,  decide  that  a  halfhearted 
effort  against  the  grim  and  total  Com- 
munist threat  will  be  sufficient,  and  ham- 
string the  executlcm  of  the  program  by 
1  nesting  upon  more  and  more  inflexible 
commands  in  the  bilL 

Somewhere  in  the  process  vision  is 
lost  and  the  chances  for  our  expecta- 
tions for  the  future  to  mat«:ialize,  are 
reduced. 

"Hie  committee  report  points  out  that 
there  will  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  fiscal  1961.  $8,154,365,000.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  we  can  thereby  reduce  the 
amount  (rf  new  funds  to  be  provided 
for  the  program. 

Shunted  aside,  regrettably,  is  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  far  more  than  half  oi  that 
total  is  already  obligated  for  projects 
planned  a  year  or  2  years  ago.  These 
projects  cannot  carry  the  program  for- 
ward in  1962  nor  meet  coming  contin- 
gencies. Only  the  moneys  we  appropri- 
ate now  can  do  that,  and  if  we  slash 
them  unmercifully  we  endanger  not 
only  the  future  of  the  program  but  the 
entire  free  world. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Members  who 
signed  the  minority  report  in  which  is 
set  forth  with  clarity  the  consequences 
of  drastic  cuts  in  the  military  assistance 
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and  defense  support  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

When  It  has  been  estimated  by  experts 
that  we  need  to  approyiriate  about  $2  bil- 
lion a  year  to  satisfactorily  maintain  the 
military  assistance  program,  it  is  a  seri- 
ous matter  that  the  bill  provides  for  the 
appropriation  of  $1.6  billion.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  just  exactly  what 
we  are  saving  when  we  so  cut  the  military 
assistance  program  as  to  imperil  the  im- 
provement of  our  allied  forces  overseas, 
an  improvement  deemed  necessary  by  our 
defense  authorities. 

The  same  criticism  is  applicable  to  the 
provision  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Apparently  oblivious  to  the  nec- 
essary administrative  procediures  of  com- 
mitting funds  prior  to  their  final  obliga- 
tion, the  report  declares  that  some  $298.- 
850,000  of  these  so-called  committed 
funds  are  available  for  expenditure  in 
fiscal  1961.  and  therefore,  it  is  inferred, 
we  can  reduce  the  appropriation  of  new 
funds  to  $550  million.  As  in  the  case  of 
military  assistance,  the  real  factors  of 
long  production  lead  time  and  careful 
prior  planning  which  tend  to  make  neces- 
sary the  existence  of  sizable  amounts  of 
obligated  or  committed  funds,  are  \mf or- 
timately  not  even  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  asked 
for  $4,175  million  in  new  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  program  at  a  level  deemed 
adequate  for  free  world  defense  and  de- 
velopment. Authorization  bills  have  re- 
duced this  to  $4,086,300,000.  HH.  12619 
reduces  the  amoxmt  available  by  another 
$700  million.  Most  of  the  cut  will  come 
from  military  assistance,  defense  sup- 
port, and  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
Our  foreign  policy  advisers  have  re- 
quested figures  in  these  categories  sub- 
stantially higher  than  those  provided  in 
the  bill.  I  believe  this  Hoiise  should 
carefully  weigh  the  consequences  of  rati- 
f  3ring  these  reductions,  and  should  make 
every  effort  to  restore  the  program  to  the 
authorized  amounts. 

Equally  distressing  as  the  monetary 
cuts  are  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  fiinds  for  several  important  programs, 
particularly  the  Indus  Basin  develop- 
ment program,  loans  to  small  farmers, 
the  special  program  for  tropical  Africa, 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  Hemispheric  Cen- 
ter for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change. 

Not  only  have  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
contribute  to  the  Indus  Basin  project, 
but  our  failure  to  provide  funds  en- 
dangers its  whole  development.  The 
long  years  of  patient  negotiation  to 
create  agreement  on  the  development  of 
a  fertile  bread  basket  out  of  the  Indus 
deserts  will  have  been  for  nought.  U.S. 
participation,  which  would  involve,  over 
a  10 -year  period,  the  provision  of  $177 
million  of  grant  assistance  and  $103  mil- 
lion in  loan  assistance,  plus  some  local 
currencies,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program.  The  development 
of  the  agricultural  potentialities  of  the 
basin  is  important  not  only  for  India 
and  Pakistan  but  to  the  entire  free 
world,  since  increase  of  yield  in  the  area 
will  strengthen  the  two  nations  and  thus 
benefit  the  rest  of  the  free  countries 
as  well. 
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The  small  farmer  program  is  one  of 
high  vision  designed  to  enable  coopera- 
tives to  acquire  equipment  essential  to 
the  cultivation  of  large  acreages  which 
in  tine  will  help  solve  the  most  basic 
prob  em  of  most  vmderdeveloped  nations, 
prov  sion  of  an  adequate  food  supply. 

Tl  e  prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds 
for  I  ie  construction  of  buildings  under 
the  t  -opical  Africa  program  immediately 
interdicts  the  raising  of  small  schools 
and  nedical  structures,  two  of  the  most 
seriois  needs  in  these  countries. 

The  elimination  of  funds  for  the 
Puer»  Rican  Center  is  to  drastically 
hind  sr  one  of  the  most  useful  ways  of 
pron  oting  technical  skill  and  knowledge 
in  til  e  Latin  America  area.  The  contri- 
butic  ns  that  Puerto  Rico  has  made  in  the 
past  in  teaching  skills  and  processes  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  been 
inva!  uable.  Now  this  admirable  pro- 
gran  is  to  receive  no  boost  from  us.  One 
of  tie  objectives  of  President  Eisen- 
how(  r's  tour  of  Latin  America  in  the  late 
wint  sr  will  be  jeopardized. 

I  (3  0  not  believe  that  these  prohibitions, 
thes<  policy  determinations,  can  redound 
to  tt  B  benefit  of  the  United  States.  In- 
stead ,  I  fear  that  we  are  once  again 
lettii  g  opportunities  slip  away  that  in 
the  1  )ng  run  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
twee  1  success  and  failure  in  our  demand- 
ing struggle  with  communism. 

Exfjert  after  expert  has  testified  that 
the  i  itensity  of  the  struggle  will  increase 
in  A!  ia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  The 
elim  nation  of  these  programs  will  only 
cripjile  our  efforts  in  the  very  areas 
wheie  we  should  be  dramatically  in- 
creaiing  them. 

M  ■.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  efforts  will 
be  made  to  restore  much  of  the  funds 
that  have  been  cut  by  this  bill.  States- 
man ihip  and  concern  for  the  future  of 
our  ]  lation  and  of  the  free  world  dictate 
that  this  is  the  only  wise  course.  This 
does  not  mean  that  misfeasance  is  to  be 
cond  aned.  We  must  continue  to  root  out 
such  situations  wherever  they  occur.  It 
does  mean,  however,  that  our  approach 
to  tie  program  should  not  be  governed 
almcst  entirely  by  our  reaction  to  these 
Isola  «d  occurrences.  We  have  too  much 
at  slake.  The  Communist  challenge  to 
our  ( iivilization  is  too  ominous. 

M:  .  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    [Mr.  Dooley]. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  I,  member  of  this  distinguished  com- 
mittse  and  I  feel  rather  reluctant  to 
spea :  on  this  bill.  I  have  the  most  pro- 
foun  1  respect  for  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemin  from  Louisiana,  as  well  as  for 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  TaberI.  However,  the  cir- 
cumiitances  surroimding  the  mutual  se- 
curit  y  program  remind  me  of  a  situation 
whicfi  developed  a  short  time  ago.  It 
hapi  ened  2  years  ago  in  California.  The 
coac  1  of  a  great  team  out  there  had  lost 
six  g  unes  in  a  row.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  asked  him  one  day  what  had 
happened  to  his  team,  that  it  could  not 
to  win.  He  said:  "Well,  the  boys 
a  mental  block  when  they  get  down 
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seen 
have 
to   tie   10-yard  line.     When   they  get 


down  to  the  10-yard  line,  they  disinte- 
grate, lose  their  sense  of  rhythm  and 
attack."  He  seemed  to  emphasize  that 
the  10-yard  line,  was  a  psychological 
barrier  or  mental  hazard.  So  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  said:  "Well,  that 
hapE>ens  to  a  lot  of  teams  when  they 
get  to  the  10-yard  line."  He  said:  "I 
am  talking  about  my  own  10-yard  line, 
not  the  opposition  10-yard  line." 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOOLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man now  addressing  the  House  can 
qualify  as  an  expert  on  the  10-yard  line. 
In  yesteryear  he  was  Dartmouth's  ail- 
American  quarterback.  Football  history 
shows  he  was  a  great  scorer,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  still  holds  an  intercollegiate  rec- 
ord for  forward  passes. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  This  was  not  prear- 
ranged, I  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
most  important  appropriations  measure. 
I  deplore  the  decrease  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  amount  re- 
quested originally.  If  ever  there  was 
need  of  a  mutual  security  program— and 
certainly  there  has  been  much  need — it 
is  now.  now.  when  our  posture  in  world 
affairs  is  critical,  and  the  future  status 
of  a  number  of  our  allies  stands  in  doubt. 

Ever  since  the  U-2  incident  splashed 
itself  in  headlines  across  the  country, 
and  brought  about  a  volley  of  vindictive 
threats  from  Khrushchev.  Americans  by 
and  large  have  been  more  eager  to  see 
our  mutual  security  program  imple- 
mented effectively.  They  know,  as  we 
know,  that  without  the  supplemental 
support  guaranteed  to  a  host  of  Nations 
who  participate  in  the  program,  we 
would  resemble  a  solitary  yet  gallant 
soldier,  standing  alone  in  a  field  of 
despair. 

We  do  not  have  to  apologize  for  our 
military  assistance  program,  for  which 
the  bill  authorizes  almost  $iy2  billion  for 
carrying  it  forward. 

In  addition  to  the  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram included  in  the  authorization,  the 
Executive  requested  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $2,720  million  against  authoriza- 
tions already  in  effect,  of  which  $2  bil- 
lion is  for  military  assistance  and  $700 
million  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

We  need  not  defend  such  a  vast  ex- 
penditure on  the  basis  of  generosity, 
morality,  altruism,  or  responsible  leader- 
ship in  the  free-world  bloc.  Rather  can 
we  say  that  stark  reality  and  objective 
self-interest  dictates  that  this  is  a  major 
device  to  coimter  the  threats  of  commu- 
nism. 

Because  of  our  mutual  security  pro- 
gram, it  is  an  established  fact  that  in  the 
event  of  hostilities  only  10  percent  of  the 
ground  forces  that  would  come  under  the 
NATO  leaders  command  would  be 
American  troops. 

In  the  volatile  Par  East,  the  command- 
er of  the  allied  forces  would  have  to 
rely  largely  on  non-Americans,  to  sus- 
tain and  maintain  his  forward  strategy, 
in  time  of  war. 

Only  a  small  force  of  U.S.  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  form  a  nu- 
cleus of  an  allied  force  of  almost  2  mil- 
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lion  men,  which  in  the  event  of  war 
would  provide  a  deterrent  band  of  re- 
sistance in  the  Pacific  area,  rather  than 
on  our  own  western  coast. 

Of  the  21  operational  divisions  in  Ko- 
rea, only  2  are  made  up  of  Americans. 

In  Spain,  there  is  a  close  relationship 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  a  retalia- 
tory force. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one who  has  given  even  a  cursory  exam- 
ination to  all  segments  of  the  mutual 
security  program  that  there  has  been 
great  and  unpardonable  waste  in  cer- 
tain areas,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
economic  assistance.  AU  too  often  in 
the  past  administrators  of  the  mutual 
security  program  have  overestimated  the 
capacity  of  less  developed  countries  to 
absorb  and  assimilate  our  opulent  assist- 
ance. Then,  too,  projects  have  some- 
times been  initiated  for  which  the 
United  States  was  not  in  a  position  to 
give  intelligent  and  pragmatic  guidance 
and  supervision. 

However,  It  is  generally  believed  by 
most  knowledgeable  adherents  of  the 
program  that  our  national  security  and 
future  peace  depend  in  large  part  on 
improving  the  means  by  which  this 
complex  undertaking  can  be  made  to 
work  more  effectively,  rather  than  to 
curtail  drastically  the  aims  and  scope 
of  the  program. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  has  been 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  governments 
receiving  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance lack  previous  experience  in  admin- 
istrative and  technical  fields,  have  little 
aptitude  for  mechanical  contrivances 
and  modem  accounting  methods,  and 
sometimes  their  ethical  standards  are 
widely  at  variance  with  our  own. 

In  such  a  program,  well -conceived  ef- 
forts are  sometimes  thrown  into  com- 
plete confusion  by  directives  from 
Washington  which  show  no  understand- 
ing of  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
on  the  local  scene.  In  other  words,  we 
must  realize  that  regardless  of  how 
painful  It  may  be  to  our  sense  of  econ- 
omy there  may  be  cases  where  there  is 
waste  despite  all  efforts  to  be  meticu- 
lous In  regulating  and  supervising 
expenditures. 

Where  are  these  so-called  underdevel- 
oped countries?  They  are  Cambodia, 
Taiwan  —  Nationalist  China  —  Greece, 
Iran,  Korea.  Laos,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Spain,  Thailand.  Turkey,  and  Viet- 
nam. 

No  less  than  11  of  these  12  are  in  the 
periphery  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  the 
twelfth  is  within  easy  striking  range. 
Superior  C(»nmunlst  forces  are  on  the 
borders  of  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam. 
Yet,  combined,  these  countries  maintain 
forces  of  1  million  men.  Bilateral  trea- 
ties exist  between  the  United  States  and 
the  three  countries  I  Just  mentioned. 

Speaking  of  those  nations  we  call 
underprivileged — there  Is  one  close  to 
our  national  threshold  that  should  be 
receiving  aid  from  us,  and  if  it  does  not 
it  will  surely  fall  prey  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  cmnmunlsm.  Tliat  country  Is 
Haiti,  and  it  Is  teetering  on  the  verge  of 
fiscal  chaos  and  national  panic.  With 
Cuba  lost  to  the  western  orbit.  Haiti 
has  Increased  political  significance  to  us, 


and  if  we  see  it  lost  It  will  indeed  be  a 
tragic  occurrence. 

Let  me  say  that  the  military  assistance 
program  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of 
our  defense.  The  four  Chiefs  of  Staff 
make  their  strategic  plans  so  that  we 
can  depend  upon  effective  allied  contri- 
butions generated  by  ovu*  military  assist- 
ance program. 

The  assistance  engendered  by  this  pro- 
gram costs  us  far  less  than  any  alterna- 
tive means  of  strengthening  our  defense 
in  equal  measure.  Some  reasons  why 
this  is  possible  are :  It  costs  less  to  main- 
tain allied  forces  than  American  forces. 
The  cost  of  living  In  some  of  our  allied 
countries  is  only  one-tenth  of  what  it  is 
in  the  United  States. 

To  those  who  feel  we  could  afford  a 
cut  down  on  our  military  aid  program, 
let  me  remind  them  that  within  our 
memory — within  the  memory  of  all  of  us, 
Russia  has  absorbed  into  Its  boundaries 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Albania.  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  a  host  of  less  note- 
worthy national  entities. 

Certainly  now  is  not  the  time  to 
weaken  our  assistance  to  our  allies — to 
peoples  who,  proximate  as  they  are  to 
the  Soviets,  nevertheless  stand  up  gal- 
lantly for  their  own  sovereign  rights. 
Turkey,  under  the  guns  of  Russia  and 
torn  with  internal  strife,  has  not  waiv- 
ered  in  its  allegiance  to  the  Western 
World.  Taiwan  remains  a  bulwark  of 
strength  close  to  the  shore  of  Communist 
China.  Spain,  regardless  of  what  we 
might  think  of  its  form  of  government, 


is  the  most  powerful  deterrent  force  to 
Russian  aggression  in  Europe  today. 

The  whole  trend  of  current  events  calls 
for  a  continuance  of  a  maximum  mutual 
security  program — more  so  than  ever. 
We  cannot  at  this  critical  time  wittidraw 
the  shield  of  protection  for  assistance  to 
our  allies. 

As  the  well-known  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate  said  recently — America's  one 
hope  of  victory  lies  in  standing  togetlier 
with  our  allies. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
Ueve  that  the  free  world  must  ronain 
defensively  strong  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  keep  the  peace. 

I  know  that  following  World  War  II 
some  of  the  leading  nations  in  the  world 
were  facing  economic  collapse.  At  that 
time,  property  damage  amounted  to  bil- 
lions of  dollars  and  millions  of  people 
had  lost  their  lives.  The  Marshall  plan 
saved  our  friends  in  Western  Europe. 

For  nearly  15  years,  we  carried  the 
mutual  security  program  burden  alone. 
I>uring  this  period,  we  impropriated  and 
expended  over  $80  billion. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
$3,384,500,000.  for  mutual  security  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1061.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  $52,514,000,  in 
unobligated  funds  as  of  June  30,  1960, 
is  reappropriated.  The  major  Items  in 
this  bill  and  our  recommendations  are 
as  follows: 
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-Military  assislaijce 

DeiPii.se  support  .   - 

Technical  MXjperatliin -— 

.Special  assistance 

Other  programs-.  

rontinpcncy  fund 

Pev-.iopinpnt  L(mn  Fund— 

Totiil 


Estimates 


$2.  ino.  ono.  000 

724,  (100, 000 
3U6.  ."iOO,  000 
2fl8.  500, 000 
101,000,000 
175,000,000 
700,000,000 


4.175,000.000 


Recommended 


$1,  600, 000, 000 
000,000,000 
184.S00.0U0 

aoft,ooo.ooo 

94,000.000 

ifiaooo,ooo 

550,000,000 


3,384,fi00,000 


Bill  compared 
to  estimates 


-»400, 000, 000 

-134,00a000 

-22,000,000 

-62,500,000 

-7,ooaooo 

-26,000,000 
-150,000,000 


-7W,  600,000 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  Is  fully  adequate  for 
the  mutued  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

,  At  the  present  time,  we  still  have  the 
economic  power  to  win  the  cold  war,  but 
certain  changes  in  our  aid  and  trade 
programs  must  take  place.  Our  fiscal 
integrity  must  be  maintained  and  we 
should  not  Jeopardize  our  economy. 

Western  Europe  is  prospering  and  it 
is  back  on  its  feet  It  Is  busy  setting 
up  the  Common  Market  coimtries' 
agreement  and  the  Outer  Seven  trade 
bloc.  Of  course,  this  is  right  unusual 
treatment  to  receive  from  those  who 
have  received  so  much  from  us  since  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan,  it 
was  to  our  interest  to  ^icourage  foreign 
aid  recipients  to  buy  from  countries 
other  than  our  country.  We  sanctioned 
restrictions  of  Imports  on  our  own  mer- 
chandise. We  made  every  possible  move 
to  get  our  friends  back  on  their  feet. 

Today  the  situation  has  changed.  In- 
stead of  being  the  recipient  of  a  surplus 
of  balance-of-trade  payments,  the  re- 
verse is  true. 


Foreign  trade  is  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy,  and  certainly  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  we  must  tcdk  quite  frankly 
to  our  friends.  With  $19.5  billion  in 
gold  in  this  country,  we  have  outstand- 
ing claims  abroad  against  our  gold 
amounting  to  approximately  $9  bHUon. 
Certain  individualB  axid  foreign  corpo- 
raticms  also  hold  some  7  billl<xi  of  our 
dollars.  It  requires  $12  billion  in  gold 
to  support  the  outstanding  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  and  deposits  In  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  in  our  country.  If  the  for- 
eign holders  of  claims  demanded  their 
gold.  It  would  simply  mean  that  we  would 
have  Insufflclent  gold  to  back  up  our  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  and  deposits  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Even  though  our  exports  exceed  our 
Imports  in  value,  our  export  of  dollars 
through  mutual  seciulty,  military  aid, 
economic  aid,  and  kMms  is  such  that  we 
are  permitting  a  loss  in  gold  credits 
which  has  reached  the  danger  point. 

Development  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
brought  us  to  the  jtoint  where  warfare 
can  hardly  bring  victory.  Our  future 
course  of  action  must  meet  present-day 
requirements.    We  are  living  in  an  age 
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which  requires  us  to  compete  for  men's 
minds  and  hearts. 

Accepting  the  phflosophy  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  an  investment  in 
strength  and  democracy  still  does  not 
mean  that  the  waste  in  this  program 
should  continue. 

We  know  full  well  that  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  squandered  in  the  mu- 
tual security  program,  and  in  a  nimi- 
ber  of  instances  our  foreign  aid  dollars 
have  not  been  used  for  the  piu"poses  for 
which  they  were  given. 

During  our  hearing,  .several  matters 
were  developed  in  detail  which  should 
now  be  receiving  the  attention  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  Comptroller. 

It  was  established  that  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Institute  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  ICA  on  February  12.  1957. 
This  contract  was  to  expire  on  June  30. 
1960.  The  total  amount  involved  was 
$1,113,000,  and  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Institute  was  to  advise  and  guide  the 
plan  of  organizatimi  in  Iran  using  12 
management  specialists  in  various  fields. 
This  MMDtract  involved  technical  co- 
operatim  and  the  specialists  were  to  be 
used  in  organizatkm,  personnel  admin- 
istration, accounting,  auditing,  budget- 
ing, statistics,  and  general  reports. 
Beginning  on  jmge  1131  of  part  I  of  the 
hearings  and  ccmtinuing  through  1206, 
you  will  ftaid  this  sad  story. 

Of  the  12  technicans,  9  were  former 
Government  employees.  Some  received 
salaries  of  $18,000  per  year,  and  others 
were  paid  by  the  week  and  by  the  day. 
In  one  instance,  one  of  the  of&cials  of 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Institute  who 
by  the  way  received  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year,  also  received  some  $6,025  which 
represented  payments  at  $100  per  day  for 
time  spent  in  Iran  and  for  time  spent 
on  this  progxaoL  Of  the  total  amount 
involved.  $228,530.43  is  for  overhead; 
$20,758.15  was  for  transportation  of 
automobiles;  $12,438  was  for  air  freight 
for  excess  baggage;  $24,605.41  for  trans- 
portation of  household  effects;  $90,909.85 
was  for  travel  of  technicians:  $20,158.15 
was  for  international  travel  from  here  to 
Iran;  $5,368  was  for  travel  allowance  in 
the  United  States;  $12,000  was  for  out- 
of-pocket  expenses;  $39,000  was  for  a 
retirement  system;  insurance  premiums 
totaled  $4,653.04;  social  security  taxes 
amounted  to  $5,958.98;  edticational  al- 
lowances totaled  $14,400.51:  $18,191.77 
was  consiiiiied  in  travel  for  the  senior 
committee  of  this  institute;  and  $596,- 
235.  is  for  salaries. 

A  chart  awjears  <m  page  1169  covering 
the  period  from  February  12,  1957, 
through  March  31,  1960.  During  this 
period,  all  of  the  16  employees  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Institute  received 
total  base  pay  amounting  to  $408,616.33. 
One  of  the  technicians  received  $32  - 
983.69;  another  received  $30,083.33;  an- 
other received  $38,461.75;  another  re- 
ceived $58,794.91;  another  received  $40.- 
992.26;  another  received  $39,706.24;  and 
so  on  down  the  Kst.  You  wiD  note  that 
the  salaries  range  from  $5,265  to  $18,000. 

On  page  1200  you  will  find  a  chart 
which  discloses  the  fact  that  the  vice 
president,  secretary,  and  acting  treas- 
inrr  of  this  nonprofit  institute  receives 
an  annual  salary  of  $17,000. 
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Th ;  technicians  used  in  the  Iran  pro- 
gram under  this  Governmental  Affairs 
Insti  ute  contract  cost  our  Government 
$28,2  K)  per  man  each  year.  Technicians 
empl  >ycd  by  ICA  under  the  technical 
coopt  ration  progi'am  cost  the  Govern- 
ment approximately  $17,000  per  year. 
The  i  mount  provided  for  under  the  Gov- 
ernmsntal  Affairs  Institute  contract  as 
you  c  %n  see  is  nearly  double. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
passe  i  the  point  when  the  noncom- 
munistic  world  is  willing  or  forced  to 
look  only  to  us  for  economic  aid.  A 
numler  of  countries  assisted  by  us  in  the 
past  now  beUeve  that  we  have  a  com- 
petitt  r  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  are 
now  Dargaining  with  Russia  and  with 
cur  ountry. 

We  now  have  problems  in  our  own 
back.i  ard. 

To<  ay,  Russia  is  attempting  to  exert 
more  influence  in  Latin  America  through 
trade  and  propaganda  offenses  than  at 
any  t  me  in  the  past  We  know  that  the 
20  Republics  of  Latin  America  compri.se 
an  ai  ea  of  almost  8  million  square  mil^.s 
and  he  total  population  is  about  185 
millicn.  and  Latin  America  is  the  fastest 
growing  area  in  the  world.  While  the 
rate  of  industrial  progress  in  Latin 
Amer  ca  in  the  past  several  decades  has 
been  phenomenal,  the  economy  of  the 
region  as  a  whole  is  still  essentially 
agraiian  and  mineral.  Too  many  coun- 
tries ure  stiU  dependent  upon  one  native 
comnLodlty,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  copper, 
or  tir .  As  a  consequence,  fluctuations  in 
world  markets  can  raise  havoc  with  na- 
tiona    economies. 

We  know  that  economic  progress  is  a 
very  mportant  factor  in  preventing  the 
sprea  1  of  communism  in  Latin  America, 
but  e:onomic  progress  is  not  a  cure-all. 
It  will  not  guarantee  peace  and  democ- 
racy. But  it  can  provide  jobs  for  the 
jobles  5  and  land  for  the  landless.  It  can 
provl(  e  satisfactory  outlets  for  restless 
inteU(  actuals  and  it  can  reduce  the  ten- 
sions (vithin,  and  the  clamor  for  crusades 
against  those  outside.  It  can  replace 
apatty  and  disaffection  with  hope  and 
confl(  ence.  This  should  be  the  nationale 
for  oLn*  foreign-aid  program  in  Latin 
Amer  ca. 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  must  remain  strong 
spirit  lally,  economically,  and  militarily 
in  ore  er  to  preserve  our  freedom  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  To  justify  the  ap- 
propr  ation  of  funds  for  this  particular 
progrmi,  ft  is  imperative  that  we  elimi- 
nate all  waste  and  duplication.  Total 
funds  availaUe  for  expenditure  in  fiscal 
year  :  961  amomat  to  $8,154,365,000.  The 
tmexi  ended  fimds  total  $4,713,665,000. 
and  t  lis  amount  together  with  the  new 
moneir  in  this  bill,  and  the  reapproprl- 
ated  1  unds  give  us  the  total  which  I  have 
jxist  mentioned.  The  amomit  recom- 
mend >d  in  Uiis  bin  is  fully  adequate  for 
the  mutual  security  program  for  fiscal 
year    961. 

Om  committee  recommends  this  bill 
to  th<  If  embers  of  the  House. 

Mr  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  19 
mlnui  es  to  the  gentl^nan  tiom  Massa- 
chuse  Us  [Mr.  CosTti. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  CTudrman.  before 
proceiding^  with  some  of  my  objections 
to  th(  cuts  in  this  bill  and  the  restric- 
tive 1  mitations  I  should  like  to  discuss 


some  of  the  remarks  made  by  my  chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  quote  from  his 
speech  on  tlie  floor  here  today : 

No  one  is  going  to  tear  my  figures  down, 
tr>'  as  hard  as  you  may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  sent  to 
every  Member  of  Congicss  a  fact  .sheet. 
"Mutual  Security  Dollar  Funds  by  PiO- 
gram  and  Amount."  showing  the  total 
available  for  expenditure.  Having  great 
respect  for  my  chairman,  as  I  do.  I  took 
his  word;  but  I  thought  I  would  tabulate 
the.^e  on  the  adding  machine  for  human 
error.  He  has  a  total  here  of  unex- 
pended funds  of  $4,713,665,000. 

In  tabulating  these  f5gures  on  the  add- 
ing machine,  the  total  came  to  $4,715,- 
565.000. 

I  further  investigated  his  figures,  I  oe- 
came  interested  and  intrigued,  and  I 
noticed  that  on  defense  sur)port  he  had 
an  unexpended  figure  of  $758,001,000.  I 
checked  the  committee  report  voted  en 
by  the  majority  of  this  committee  and  I 
found  in  that  report  the  figure  was  dif- 
ferent. Instead  of  $758,601,000  the  com- 
mittee report,  which  I  understand  is  cor- 
rect, is  $758,001,000. 

I  then  investigated  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  found  the  technical  cooper- 
ation, bilateral  figure  in  error.  In  the 
report  that  he  sent  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  he  had  a  figure  of  $168,417,000. 
I  then  again  checked  the  committee  re- 
port and  the  committee  had  a  figure  of 
$167,617,000. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Those  people  will 
change  their  figures  as  frequently  as  the 
stm  rises.  All  of  my  figures  will  stand 
up  to  the  dollar.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  understand  the  facts  of  the  matter 
it  is  not  my  fault. 

Mr.  CONTE.  These  are  the  figures  he 
sent  around  to  the  Members  of  Congress. 
Here  is  the  committee  report.  These  do 
not  come  from  downtown.  Check  them, 
compare  the  two.  Put  them  on  an  add- 
ing machine. 

He  mentions  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  and  says  that  it  is  greater 
than  the  total  debt  of  all  countries  we 
are  giving  aid  to.  Let  lis  take  his 
famous  cuff-link  formula  which  he  used 
about  a  hundred  times  in  committee, 
about  the  $36  cuff  links  he  bought  in 
Hong  Kong.  He  stated  he  could  sell 
them  in  a  Jewelry  store  for  $165  here  in 
the  United  States,  a  ratio  of  $36  to  the 
$165.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
analysis,  the  disparity  needs  to  be  flat- 
tened out  by  one-third  since  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  listed  countries  are  under- 
developed. For  general  purposes,  25  to 
100  or  1  to  4.  we  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
total  debt  of  these  countries  is  $236 
billion.  Using  his  formula,  the  cuff- 
link formula,  times  four,  comes  to  $944 
billion  compared  with  $288  billion  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  my  formula, 
this  cuff-link  formula  that  we  heard 
so  much  of  in  committee. 

Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  put  forth  here 
today  in  the  military  and  defense  sup- 
port fields  because  I  feel  that  these  cuts 
are  of  a  crippling  nature  to  the  poiding 
bill.  I  am  also  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  many  of  the  limitations  inserted 
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by  this  subcommittee  on  point  4  pro- 
gram. 

The  chairman  can  laugh  all  he  wants. 
He  can  try  to  take  the  prerogative  away 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
That  is  what  he  is  doing  here  today. 
There  is  limitation  after  limitation  here. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  this  Congress 
endorsed  the  Indus  Basin  project  in  the 
authorization  bill.  The  chairman  says, 
T  will  cut  the  pins  from  the  Indus  Basin 
project.  I  will  put  a  limitation  in  there. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  spend  a  plugged 
nickel."  He  did  that  in  program  after 
program.  He  is  going  to  establish  the 
policy  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  decline  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  mutual 
security  program  and  am  in  opposition 
to  a  number  of  crippling  features  of 
the  pending  bill.  The  minority  report 
stresses  two  of  the  significant  deficien- 
cies of  the  bill — the  unwarranted  heavy 
reductions  in  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram and  in  defense  support — unwar- 
ranted on  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee— unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  the 
world  situation — and  contrary  to  the 
firm  and  oonvincins  Judgment  of  the 
President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense. 

I  believe  the  severe  reduction  in  spe- 
cial assistance  endangers  both  short- 
run  security  programs  and  long-range 
humanitarian  and  progressive  objec- 
tives 

I  am  also  convinced  that  a  number 
of  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  other 
than  on  appn^iriatlon  amounts,  would 
seriously  handicap  the  United  States 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  necessary  responsi- 
ble role  as  a  leader  in  the  move  toward 
world  peace.  Specifically,  I  (wpose  the 
placing  of  shackles  on  technical  co<h>- 
eration,  the  gross  delimiting  of  the  con- 
tingency fund,  the  rejection  of  our 
necessary  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
troublesome  Indus  waters  problem,  and 
the  illogical  narrowing  of  the  special 
program  for  tropical  Africa. 

mUTAST   ABSIBTAMCS 

I  strongly  support  the  statements  by 
my  colleagues  from  New  York  and 
Michigan  in  regard  to  the  partial  res- 
toration of  the  Military  Assistance  Acts. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OARY.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  prac- 
tically every  one  of  these  limitaticms 
was  supported  by  the  members  of  the 
committee  (m  your  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  certainly  were  not 
supported  by  me. 

Mr.  OARY.  That  Is  not  an  answer  to 
my  question.  Were  they  not  supported 
also  by  members  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  speak  for  myself.  I  oppose  tiiem 
and  I  Xxxk.  re8ervati(»s  because  I  knew 
I  was  going  to  speak  on  them  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
g«itl«nan  yldd? 


Mr.  CONTE,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  know,  as  he  well  knows,  that  I, 
too,  took  reservations  on  the  restric- 
tions and  I  stated  specifically  before  the 
full  committee  that  I  was  going  to  re- 
serve on  a  nimiber  of  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  were  in  the  bill. 

Mr,  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois and  I  were  going  to  file  additional 
views  but.  unfortunately,  through  a 
technicality,  that  was  ruled  out  by  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon.  I  was  not  even  consulted 
relative  to  such  a  proposal.  What  does 
the  gentleman  mean  when  he  says  that 
the  chairman  ruled  it  out? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  did  not  say  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  This  is  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  I  may  clarify  that 
point,  I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  meant  by  that  was  that 
he  made  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
could  file  separate  views  on  the  report, 
and  it  was  the  ruling  of  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  and  not  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  to  the  filing  of  these  sep- 
arate views^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  further. 

In  regard  to  defense  support,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  $600  million.  This  is  47 
percent  below  the  program  just  3  years 
ago.  It  is  23  percent  below  the  program 
of  the  current  year.  The  Executive  has 
described  to  us  plans  for  further  pro- 
gressive reduction  in  the  immediate  next 
years  for  many  of  titie  defense  support 
countries.  We  should  all  take  pleasiu-e 
in  the  improvements  of  the  conditions 
which  have  permitted  these  reductions 
and  which  promise  more  reductions  in 
the  future.  However,  make  no  mistake, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
House,  it  is  the  improvements  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  administrative  systems  of 
these  nations  which  makes  this  possible 
and  not,  I  repeat,  and  not  because  of 
the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  being  lessened. 

TBCHinCAL  OOOPKSATION 

In  addition  to  a  reduced  appropria- 
tion, which  with  authorized  carryover 
will  be  under  the  current  year's  level, 
this  program  would  be  shackled  by  a 
restrictive  provision  in  the  c<»nmlttee 
bill.  The  prohibition  against  starting 
technical  cooperation  projects  which  are 
not  presented  in  the  Executive's  pro- 
posed program  introduces  unworkable 
rigidity  into  this  bipartisan  program. 

SFBCI&L   A88I8TANCE 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  possible  harm  to  our  secu- 
rity interest  in  the  serious  reduction  of 
$50  million  below  the  authorization 
which  is  proposed  for  special  assistance. 
I  am  concerned  with  the  very  difficult 
job  which  will  face  the  President  if  he 
has  to  live  with  this  reduction  which  is 
nearly  25  percent  below  the  request, 
particularly  in  view  of  major  require- 
ments of  vital  seciuity  interest  which 


must  be  met  from  special  assistance — 
strategic  airbases  in  Morocco  and  Libya, 
support  to  Jordan  without  which  vio- 
lence in  the  Middle  East  would  almost 
certainly  erupt — oil  and  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  the  threat  of  world  war 
involvement — maintenance  of  effective 
operations  in  Afghanistan  on  the  Soviet 
border  and  recipent  of  vast  Soviet  aid. 

These  foiu:  critical  programs  with  the 
malaria  eradication  program  which  the 
committee  report  leaves  untouched 
come  to  78  percent  of  the  appropriation 
proposed.  These  figures  cannot  be  re- 
duced without  hazard.  Accordingly,  the 
remaining  requirements  must  be  subject 
to  very  drastic  reduction  which  the  Pres- 
ident may  find  impossible.  Other  pro- 
ponents have  urged  the  untouchability 
of  other  worthy  elements  of  special  as- 
sistance. The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  urged  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
gramed figure  for  the  special  program  for 
tropical  Africa  and  also  in  its  report  rec- 
ommended a  higher  level  for  Israel  than 
was  programed  by  the  Executive.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
recommended  retention  in  full  of  the 
African  program  and  the  health  and 
related  activities. 

Consideration  of  a  reduction  of  almost 
25  percent  in  this  appropriation  poses 
a  most  dilBcult  dilemma  to  the  House,  as 
it  will  to  the  Executive.  The  dilemma  is 
that  of  the  choice  between  the  long- 
range  good  and  the  short-range  impera- 
tive. The  choice  is  between  military 
bases  and  full  support  to  the  malaria 
eradication  program,  between  staving  off 
certain  collapse  of  Jordan  and  aid  to 
American-sponsored  schools  abroad,  be- 
tween maintenance  of  an  operating  toe- 
hold in  Soviet-courted  Afghanistan  and 
the  longer  nm  education  task  in  tropical 
Africa,  between  averting  probable  chaos 
in  Bolivia  and  Haiti  and  international 
medical  research. 

I  do  not  wish  to  thrust  this  type  of 
cruel  choice  on  the  President.  I  recog- 
nize the  clear  and  present  dangers  which 
dictate  much  of  the  special  assistance 
program.  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to 
the  enduring  merits  and  cumtilative 
values  contained  in  its  constructive  for- 
ward-looking elements  such  as  the  ma- 
laria program.  At  the  low  figure  in  the 
committee  bill,  the  long-range  will  in- 
evitably suffer  imder  the  pressure  of  the 
immediate  and  urgent. 

OOMmtOXMCT    rUNB 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  am  disturbed  by 
the  limitation  on  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  meet  security  pressures  which 
may  occtu- — a  limitation  imposed  by  the 
restriction  on  use  of  contingency  funds. 
The  provision  on  contingency  might  pre- 
clude speeding  up  or  increasing  a  vital 
sectu-ity  program  as  it  Is  now  worded.  It 
states  that  contingency  funds  cannot 
be  used  for  projects  or  activities  for 
which  an  estimate  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress. 

There  have  been  estimates  submitted 
for  modernization  of  armies  of  a  nimiber 
of  allies;  for  base  construction  in  key 
areas,  that  is,  the  Philippines;  for  long- 
range  economic  stabilization  programs 
essential  to  political  and  military  pos- 
ture, as  in  Turicey. 
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Activities  of  titese  types  have  had  to 
be  accelerated  In  the  past  to  confront 
crises— in  the  ICddle  East  <uid  in  the  Far 
East. 

Estimates  have  been  submitted  for 
these  piograms.  I  fear  that  the  con- 
tingency limitation  might  be  interpreted 
as  liirnttng  the  ability  of  the  President  to 
accelerate  deliveries,  rush  construction, 
or  otherwise  act  rapidly  and  effectively. 
Reductions  already  made  in  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  other  categories  wlH 
require  programing  below  the  estimates. 
Can  we  afford  to  prevent  the  President 
from  using  the  contingency  fund  to  re- 
store the  reductions?  Z  submit  that  we 
cannot  so  handicap  ourselves. 

IKSUS    BASIN    DEVXLOPICZNT 

The  bill  reverses  the  recent  action  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  prohibits 
UJ3.  participatk>n  in  the  multination 
plan  to  assist  in  the  resc^ution  of  the 
Indus  waters  question,  which  has  plagued 
two  major  and  friendly  nations  for 
some  years.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
provision  be  stricken  so  that  we  may  join 
with  the  other  e<Hitributing  nations  to 
permit  IiKlia  and  Pakistan — with  nearly 
a  quarter  of  the  world's  population — to 
address  themselves  even  more  fully  to 
peaceful,  constructive  pursuits. 

■TBdAI.  rUOCMAM.  VOB  TBOPKAL  ARICA 

Hie  Executive  has  presented  a  sitrong 
case  for  a  long-run  program  to  assist  the 
oM  and  the  many  new,  small  nations  of 
tropical  Africa  to  begin  to  train  leaders, 
administrators,  engineers,  doctors,  and 
other  technteal  jMTSonnel.  Wltboot 
these  they  wiU  not  be  able  to  govern 
themselves  or  function  In  world  society 
and  wcMild  as  a  direct  consequence  sink 
Into  chaos — subject  to  inflltratkm  or  ex- 
ploitation bgr  African  or  other  aggresscnrs. 

The  bU]  permits  this  program  of  vital 
education  and  training  to  move  ahead 
but  refuses  funds  for  coustnictlon  of 
training  institutes  or  facilities.  This  is 
atmnst  like  sayioDK  "hang  your  dotbes 
on  a  hickory  Umb^  bat  don't  go  near  the 
water."  To  my  mind  this  Is  atisurd  and 
dangennis^  We  must  not  allow  the  ad- 
vantage— temporary  I  hope — which  the 
Soviet  Moc  has  gakied  by  rapidly  moving 
to  build  and  stall  a  technical  InsUtute 
in  Guinea  to  be  duidieated  elsewhere  by 
imposing  limitations  on  ourselves^ 

Ifr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  CONTK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  not  the  most  critical 
thing  that  is  needed  In  Africa  facilities 
for  the  training  of  administrators,  per- 
sonnel, and  so  forth? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  We  are  not  going 
to  train  them  In  the  burning  sun  down 
there.  We  have  to  have  buildings  so  that 
we  can  train  them  ably.  This  Is  the  most 
ridiculous  amendment. 

coNcxusioir 

These  are  times  which  call  for  confi- 
dence, in  ourselves,  in  our  friends  and 
in  the  prospects  for  our  form  of  society 
in  a  peaceful  worW.  In  this  confident 
spirit — within  our  demonstrated  great 
capacity — we  must  continue  prudent 
mutual  defensive  programs  as  well  as 
cooperative,  constructive  activities.  The 
pending  bill — in  a  number  of  its  recom- 
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menc  ed  amounts  and  in  a  number  of  its 
restrctive  provisions— fails  to  measure 
up— ^  ionfidently — to  the  tasks  of  secu- 
rity, ?eace  and  progress  for  the  United 
Statd  8  and  the  free  world. 

I  b  ope  this  Congress  in  its  wisdom  will 
resto  -e  back  in  part,  at  least,  the  money 
in  ttie  military  assistance  program  and 
in  datense  program  which  I  will  offer  in 
an  ai  aendment  later  on  today,  and  take 
away  some  of  the  shackles  that  now  exist, 
take  away  some  of  this  restrictive  lan- 
guagi!  which  will  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Adnr  Qistrator  of  the  mutual  security 
prog]  am. 

Mr ,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentl  mian  yield? 

Mr  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  cmoSS.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  a:  ly  idea  as  to  how  much  in  the  way 
of  U.S.  securities  the  recipient  nations 
hold^  It  seems  to  me  I  have  somewhere 
seen  n  figure  of  apiHroximately  $4-5  bil- 
lion ,hat  the  recipient  nations  of  this 
foreitn  aid  handout  program  hold  in 
U.S.  securities — foreign  governments, 
banki,  official  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals. 

Mr  CONTE.  Is  that  the  governments 
or  iniiividual  holding  the  securities? 

Mr  GROSS.     Both. 

Mr  CONTK  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  ind  that  those  are  certain  indi- 
vidufils  in  these  coimtries  who  hold 
American  securities. 

Mr  GROSS.  To  the  extent  of  $4.5 
bilUo  I,  approximately. 

M^  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  so  that  I  may 
reply  briefly  to  the  able  and  congenial 
gentl  'man,  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chus4  tts,  Mr.  CoNTX. 

After  having  served  in  the  House,  as 
I  have,  for  14  years — 12  years  on  the 
i^Hpri  ipriations  Committee,  8  years  on 
the  a  ibcommittee.  and  6  years  as  chair- 
man--maybe  the  gentleman  will  come 
to  hive  a  little  bit  more  faith  in  the 
comnittee.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man Jiat  I  am  not  going  to  put  out  any 
erroneous  figmrea  I  stay  in  touch  with 
the  I  i^}artment,  and  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  leit  er  dated  May  27,  1960,  showing  that 
$79.9  million  will  accrue  to  the  mutual 
secui  ty  program: 

Military  assistance,  mutual  security 
militiiry  sales  collections,  $40  million; 
Deve  opment  Loan  F^uld,  receipts  from 
open  tions,  $38  minion ;  defense  support, 
$600.  00 ;  bilateral  technical  cooperation 
$800,  00;  and  administrative  expenses, 
ICA.  $500,000;  making  a  total  of  $79.9 
mfni<  n. 

So,  if  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts would  like  for  me  to  have  this  let- 
ter m  imeographed  and  to  send  him  some 


copie!,  I  win  do  so,  and  he  will  be  in 
posse  >sion  of  the  true  facts. 

Ths  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
13  m  nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 


bams 
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[Mr.  AirowrwsJ. 
ANDREIWS.    Mr.  Chairman  and 


mem  >ers  of  the  committee,  I  do  not  be- 
Heve  ;hat  tf  the  members  took  the  report 
of  the  Comptroller  General — and  it  is 
in  th  J  hearings — and  read  it,  you  would 
have  any  f^ar  about  harm  being  done  to 


the  ICA  program  under  the  committee 
bill.  As  our  chairman  pointed  out,  on 
November  2.  1959,  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  we  found  this  story: 

Tbc  state  Department,  tbe  overseer  of  the 
economic  and  military  aid.  Is  pressing  for  a 
larger  request,  officials  disclosed,  on  the 
ground  that  congressional  paring  may  reduce 
the  aid  requested  to  dangerous  levels. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  around 
here  for  a  long  time  know  that  it  is  al- 
most a  uniform  custom  of  bureaucrats 
coming  to  Congress  and  asking  for  more 
money  tlian  they  need.  And,  I  think 
that  is  exactly  what  happened  in  this 
case. 

One  of  the  finest  Government  officials 
that  I  have  ever  known  is  a  member  of 
your  party,  an  appointee  of  your  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States.  He 
Is  a  dedicated,  conscientious  public  offi- 
cial. He  came  before  our  committee  last 
year  and  said : 

If  there  were  less  money  available,  there 
would  be  a  better  job  done. 

He  was  speaking  of  this  ICA  program. 
He  came  back  this  year  on  May  16  and 
again  told  our  committee,  and  I  quote: 

I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  IX  the 
program  had  more  competent  people  In  It. 
with  the  present  amount  o£  money,  they 
could  do  a  better  Jobw 

Now,  as  our  chairman  pcrinted  out  to 
you,  this  program  over  all  will  have  more 
money  in  1961  than  in  1960.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  approximately 
a  $52  million  unobligated  balance  on 
July  1. 

Now,  if  you  Members  would  take  the 
time  and  read  the  Rkco::b  and  find  out 
for  yourselves  how  your  tax  money  is 
wasted  by  these  people  in  ICA,  I  do  not 
think  you  would  have  any  hesitancy 
about  supporting  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  on  the  amount  rec- 
ommended in  this  bUl.  We  do  not  have 
time  to  tell  you  about  all  the  eases  of 
waste,  extravagance,  and  misnuoiage- 
ment.  But.  we  spent  13  weeks  checking 
into  this  program. 

The  Comptroller  General  spent  2  full 
days    with    our    committee.      He    said 

Equipment  has  been  furnlched  to  many 
countries  In  excess  of  their  capability  to 
utilize  It  adequately,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  For  exam- 
ple, in  one  cotmtry,  reports  from  using  units 
indicate  that  there  are  only  abctrt  40  per- 
cent of  the  needed  radio  operators  and  that 
receipt  of  newer,  more  complex  equipment 
would  aggravate  this  problem. 

In  other  words.  In  one  country  they 
had  shipped  In  far  more  radio  equip- 
ment than  they  had  personnel  to  oper- 
ate the  equipment.    He  said  further: 

In  some  countries,  aircraft  have  been  de- 
Uvercd  in  quantities  in  excess  of  the  number 
of  available  quattfled  ptiots.  For  example, 
in   one   country   there  were  about   two   Jet 

aircraft  available  for  each  pilot,  including 
inatr^'ctors. 

He  said  further: 

Our  examinations  frequently  disclose  that 
the  program  submissions  prepared  by  the 
MAAG's  contain  equipment  to  meet  training 
requirements  although  like  equipment  la  ap- 
ptu-ently  available  from  quantities  furnished 
units  which  are  only  partially  staffed. 
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For  example,  265  tanks  were  programed  for 
5  tank  battaUons  having  active  strengths  of 
only  6  people  each,  or  a  total  of  30  men  for 
the  250  tanks. 

I  repeat,  this  record  is  literally  filled 
with  examples  of  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment. I  am  sure  you  have  heard  of  a 
very,  very  plush  contract,  shall  I  say, 
that  ICA  made  with  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Institute.  The  total  amount  involved 
was  but  $80,000,  but  that  is  not  peanuts, 
as  they  say  in  my  country.  It  is  a  good 
example  to  show  what  a  reckless  attitude 
these  people  have  toward  taxpayers' 
money.  They  made  a  contract  with 
Johns  Hopkins  Institute  for  a  lecture 
course.  And  that  is  what  it  amounted 
to;  it  was  not  a  school  in  any  sense  of 
the  word.  Just  a  series  of  lectures.  And 
I  will  say  this  for  them,  they  lectured 
those  ICA  employees  to  death.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  contract  they  told  us 
that  the  school  was  to  operate  5  days  a 
week,  8  hours  a  day,  or  40  hours  a  week. 
We  investigated  and  found  that  they  did 
not  have  classes  in  the  afternoon  except 
once  or  twice  a  week.  We  sent  an  in- 
vestigator down  on  an  afternoon  to  see 
how  the  school  was  being  operated.  The 
progrcun  of  lectures  is  set  out  in  the 
record  on  page  1027  of  volume  I  and  I 
think  you  will  find  the  subjects  on  which 
they  were  lectured  very,  very  interest- 
ing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  went  out  to  this  same 
institution  one  afternoon  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  walked  in,  and  there  was 
not  a  wheel  turning  In  the  place. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  is  a  UtUe  better 
now.  When  our  staff  investigator  went 
there  there  was  one  student  and  one 
lecturer,  however,  there  was  no  lectur- 
ing going  on  at  the  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  I  was  there  there 
was  not  a  wheel  turning. 

Mr.  CAHILIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  this?  I  recognize  that  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  case  on  the 
abuses.  I  am  wondering  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  by  way  of  removing 
from  Government  service  the  people  who 
are  responsible  for  these  abuses,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  repetition  of  them  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Unfortunately,  this 
committee  has  no  Jurisdiction  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  What  recommenda- 
tions have  the  committee  made? 

Mr.  ANDREIWS.  The  best  way  you 
can  stop  those  abuses  is  to  cut  the 
amount  requested,  as  the  committee  has 
done.  We  do  not  hire  those  people,  and 
cannot  fire  them. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Has  the  committee 
made  any  specific  recommendations  in 
the  report  or  anywhere  else  as  to  the 
responsibility? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  think  making  rec- 
ommendations to  ICA  would  be  like  pour- 
ing water  on  a  duck's  back.  They  told 
us  they  overrode  a  recommendation  we 


made  in  last  year's  report.    They  paid  no 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
feel  that  the  publication  of  the  names 
of  the  people  who  are  respcmslble  for 
these  mistakes  might  accomplish  some 
good? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  They  are  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  individuals  that 
are  responsible? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Yes.  You  will  find 
in  the  hearings  the  name  of  the  man  who 
said  he  was  responsible  for  making  the 
contract. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  He  is  stiU  connected 
with  the  Grovemment? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  He  is  still  connected 
with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  read  the  hearing 
record  correctly,  we  are  spending  $100,- 
000  in  Israel  to  teach  some  of  the  people 
of  that  country  how  to  nin  banks  and 
lending  institutions. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  would  not  say  that 
is  a  bad  program,  as  bad  as  some  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  people  of 
Israel  could  teach  most  of  us  a  lot  about 
banking.  They  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness a  long  time.  They  know  how  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  There  is  considerable 
money  in  this  bill  to  Improve  the  farm- 
ing situation  in  various  coimtries.  It 
seems  to  me  I  have  heard  some  nunors 
of  the  fact  that  our  own  farm  situation 
is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  We  might 
start  at  home  in  our  farm  Improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say  this.  I  want  to  tell  you  one  other 
thing  about  the  Johns  Hopkins  Institute 
contract.  Just  to  show  you  how  your 
mc«iey  is  being  spent.  They  gave  the 
cfxnmittee  a  list  of  lecturers.  Bear  in 
mind  that  all  of  the  students  were  well- 
paid  employees  of  ICA.  They  are  on  the 
payroll  at  a  pretty  good  salary,  if  I  re- 
m«nber  correctly,  upward  of  $8,000 
each,  some  of  them  $14,000  and  $15,000. 
They  are  men  who  have  been  with  the 
program  a  long  time.  They  were  sup- 
posed to  go  to  school  8  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  and  they  went  only  to 
morning  sessions  except  for  a  few  occa- 
sional afternoon  sessicms. 

They  gave  the  committee  a  list  of  the 
lecturers,  one  of  whom  was  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  a  committee  over  on  the  Senate 
side.  He  heard  about  It,  and  he  wrote  a 
letter.  You  wlU  find  his  letter  on  page 
1327  of  part  II.  In  that  letter  he  said 
he  had  never  lectured  at  that  school,  he 
had  never  been  ccmsulted  about  lectur- 
ing there,  and  he  knew  nothing  about 
it.  A  httle  thing,  but,  for  that  5-month 
school,  which  was  supposed  to  run  8 
hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  but  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact  operated  only  in  the 
mornings  except  two  afternoons  a  week, 
ICA  paid  Jobna  Hopkins  Institute  $4,000 
per  student.    That  was  the  tuition,  $80,- 


000  for  5  weeks.  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  institution  in  the  world 
charging  any  such  tuition  fee  as  tha^ 
That  is  one  at  the  ways  in  which  your 
money  is  wasted. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that  I  think 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  bill  recom- 
mended by  your  subcommittee  and  the 
fiill  committee  is  ample  to  get  a  wonder- 
ful Job  done  if  they  will  Just  bear  in 
mind  what  Mr.  Joe  Campbell  said:  "If 
there  were  less  money  available  there 
would  be  a  better  Job  done." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Alkxanvek]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
debate  the  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill  today  in  an  international  atmosphere 
charged  with  great  danger  to  the  United 
States  and  the  other  nations  of  the  free 
world.  During  the  past  several  months 
we  have  seen  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
prestige  of  the  United  States  abroad  and 
a  grave  increase  in  tensions  between  the 
free  nations  and  the  Communist  bloc. 

Certainly,  we  have  seen  a  change  in 
the  Govermnent  in  Korea,  the  situation 
in  Japan,  the  agitation  in  Turkey  and 
at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  country 
have  we  had  a  period  fraught  with  more 
danger  to  ourselves  and  our  allies.  At  no 
time  in  the  past  have  we  been  in  greater 
need  of  strong,  dependable  allies  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  the  United  States  caimot  stand 
alone  in  the  battle  against  communism. 
For  this  Nation  to  attempt  to  win  the 
stniggle  alone  that  Is  taking  place  in  the 
world  for  the  minds  of  men  would  be  to 
Invite  disaster.  The  great  effort  re- 
quired to  protect  the  free  world  and 
guarantee  dignity  for  mankind  depends 
not  only  upon  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
good  will  and  military  resources  of  our 
allies  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Our  military  and  defense  support  pro- 
grams are  essential  if  our  allies  ire  to 
have  the  means  of  resisting  communism. 
It  Is  imperative  that  we  continue  these 
programs,  especially  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod in  our  International  relations.  The 
Comm'mists  fear  only  strength,  and  we 
would  be  taking  a  grave  risk  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world  if  we  did  not  con- 
tinue to  make  available  to  those  stanch 
allies  of  ours  overseas,  resources  whereby 
they  can  Join  the  common  goal  of  the 
West  in  preserving  freedom. 

The  mutual  security  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
contains,  I  believe  adequate  funds  for  our 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
programs.  I  believe  the  funds,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  committee,  are  necessary  to 
carry  on  these  essential  programs. 
There  should  be  no  further  reductions 
in  the  funds  provided,  as  I  fear  such 
action  will  only  increase  the  tempo  of 
the  Communist  bloc  to  intimidate  our 
friends  overseas. 

I  want  to  make  myself  abundantly 
clear.  I  believe  the  fimds  provided  and 
made  available  in  this  bill  are,  in  my 
opinion,  much  higher  than  I  would  have 
ever  guessed  several  weeks  ago.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  been  very  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  international 
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situation.  The  committee  recommends 
an  appropriati(ni  of  $1,600  million  plus 
the  reappropriatioQ  of  unobligated  bal- 
ances remaining  available  on  Jxme  30, 
estimated  to  be  $35  mllllcxi.  The  rec- 
ommended amount  is  $400  million  below 
the  budget  estimate,  but  this  is  impor- 
tant— it  is  $300  million  more  than  was 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
The  recommended  amount  of  $1,600 
million  plus  military  sales  receipts  of  $40 
million  and  $2,079,246,000  in  unexpended 
funds  as  of  June  30  will  provide  a  total 
of  $3,719,246,000  for  expenditvires  in  fis- 
cal 1961. 

Funds  are  available.  The  committee 
recommended  appropriations  for  1961  of 
$3,384,500  plus  other  funds  on  hand. 
This  will  make  available  $8,154,365,000 
for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal  year  1961. 
The  comparable  flgiu-e  for  July  1,  1959, 
was  $8,111,521,750. 

In  my  opinicm  this  will  give  us  ade- 
quate fimds. 

The  question  has  come  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  under  the  military  assist- 
ance section  of  this  bill  there  are  suf- 
ficient funds  to  take  care  of  us  in  the  sit- 
uation today.  It  is  my  candid  opinion 
that  there  are  ample  funds  and  that  the 
committee  has  taken  the  international 
situation  under  consideration  and  has 
made  allowances  certainly  that  will  give 
to  the  State  Department  and  the  head  of 
the  ICA  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  ma- 
neuver and  to  operate.  Frankly,  there 
are  many  instances  in  this  program — I 
could  cite  instance  after  instance,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  take  your  time  to  do 
so — to  show  the  weaknesses  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  certainly  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  the  accomplishments  of  this  program 
through  the  years,  because  since  1953  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  foreign  relations 
are  In  worse  shape,  even  after  we  have 
spent  billions  and  billions  of  dollars, 
than  they  were  many  years  ago  when  we 
were  not  using  foreign  aid  as  a  basic 
plank  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  have  been 
opposed  to  much  of  the  mutual  security 
program  in  years  past  but  I  want  to  be 
secure  and  I  will  go  along  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  as  far  as  the 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
section  of  this  bill  is  concerned.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  sections  in  this 
program  which  I  cannot  support.  In 
addition  to  military  assistance  and  the 
defense  support  program,  we  have  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  the  develop- 
ment assistance,  the  special  assistance, 
the  President's  Asian  Fund,  the  Presi- 
dent's Contingency  Fimd.  Technical  Co- 
operation, Technical  Cooperation  United 
Nations.  Technical  Cooperation  to  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  Joint 
Control  Areas,  At<Hn8  for  Peace,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro- 
pean Migration,  the  United  Natiwis  Con- 
tingency Fund,  the  Escapee  Program, 
the  UN  Children's  Fund,  the  UN  Relief 
Agency,  the  NATO  science  program,  to- 
gether with  administrative  expenses  for 
state  and  ICA  programs.  Certainly 
many  of  these  program  have  merit,  but  I 
must  say  to  you  quite  candid^  I  cannot 
support  the  entire  program  as  a  pack- 
age. It  la  regrettable  to  me  that  I  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  thoM 
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progi^uns  which  I  think  are  worth  while 
and*  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
Unit  sd  States. 

1 1  ave  been  alarmed  at  certain  things 
whic  1  we  have  done  In  some  of  these  pro- 
gran  s.  For  instance.  I  have  expressed 
my  { rave  concern  about  the  overall  pol- 
icy c  I  our  mutual  security  program,  and 
part  cularly  as  to  how  it  might  apply 
undc  r  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  In 
man:  i  fields  we  have  given  out  to  foreign 
nati<  OS  and  tried  to  teach  them,  and  to 
placA  in  production  In  their  countries  the 
very  things  which  we  either  grew  or  man- 
ufac  ured  in  excess  in  this  country  and 
whic  1  we  exported  to  foreign  mailcets. 

I  lave  felt  very  strongly  that  we 
shou  d  be  promoting  things  which  would 
not  t  ring  the  chicken  back  home  to  roost 
in  a  nray  that  would  destroy  our  manu- 
facti  ring  concerns  and  take  the  jobs  of 
our  J  imerican  workers.  I  live  in  a  tex- 
tile s  rea  and  am  very  familiar  with  the 
grav(!  problem  which  the  textile  manu- 
factirers  and  the  textile  workers  face 
with  reference  to  imports  of  textile 
goods;  all  of  which  have  been  promoted, 
nurti  ired.  and  expanded  with  the  Amer- 
ican .ax  dollar. 

I  li  ad  intended  to  offer  an  amendment 
under  the  development  loan  program 
whic  1  would  prohibit  the  agency  from 
makj  ng  a  loan  for  a  new  textile  industry 
in  aiiy  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
How(  sver,  I  was  assured  by  Mr.  Brand,  on 
page  461  of  our  hearings,  that — 

Th(  I  record  will  stand  to  show  that  In  the 
textlls  business  we  have  not  made  a  single 
loan  to  a  textile  Industry  since  I  have  been 
Managing  Director,  which  1b  since  Septem- 
ber, 969.  •  •  •  Although  we  have  had  seT- 
eral  i  .ppllcatlons,  we  felt  at  this  particular 
time  ,t  was  difficult  to  do  that  without  hav- 
ing a  1  Impact  upon  our  own  economy. 

I  £m  glad  to  know  that  they  are  no 
longer  making  loans  of  this  type  to  es- 
tabliiii  new  textile  plants  which  would 
have  an  adverse  impact  on  our  own 
econi  >my. 

NoKT  I  am  sure  there  are  many  in- 
stances of  waste  in  our  military  assist- 
ance program.  I  strongly  feel  they 
shoud  be  eliminated  and  I  feel  very 
stror  gly  that  we  must  keep  our  missile 
basei  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Comiaunists  and  that  at  this  particular 
we  must  remain  strong, 
free  nations  of  the  world  must  re- 
united if  the  battle  for  survival 
communism  is  to  be  won.  Our 
Unlt^  States  is  the  last  great  hope  of 
nen  and  we  should  not  disappoint 
friends  of  ours  overseas  who  stand 
us  in  the  achievement  of  a  just 
and  the  preservation  of  himian 
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Mr  HALEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  proposition  that  we 
appropriate  more  billions  of  dol- 
contlnue  the  wasteful  and  bvm- 
monstrosity  we  call  a  foreign  aid 
or  a  mutual  security  program. 
Ime  has  come  for  this  House  and 
<  Government  to  face  up  to  a  reality 
most  of  our  constituents,  the  tax- 
of  America,  already  have  faced. 
ThM  reality  is  simply  this — there  may 
great  deal  of  foreign  aid  In  this 
but  there  is  in  it  neither  mu- 
tually nor  seetuntjr.    TD  the  contrary, 


this  program  is  operated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  destroying  our  own  eco- 
nomic security.  And  once  our  economic 
security  has  been  destroyed,  so  will  be  the 
security  of  our  form  of  government,  our 
way  of  life,  and  finally,  our  identity  as 
a  nation. 

I  prefer  to  call  this  a  misappropria- 
tions bill.  This  is  a  program  of  using 
our  own  money  to  destroy  our  own  econ- 
omy— using  a  corporation's  income  taxes 
to  set  up  plants  in  low-wage  areas  over- 
seas to  compete  with  the  American  cor- 
poration and  perhaps  force  it  to  shut 
its  plants — of  using  the  dollars  of  the 
American  wage  earner  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  cost  the  wage  earner  his  job. 

Just  last  week  I  read  an  oCDcial  an- 
noimcement  from  the  Labor  Department 
which  said  the  unemployment  level  in 
the  United  States  must  be  expected  to 
remain  high  for  years  to  come.  Of 
course,  it  will  remain  high,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  continue  to  use  our  own  tax 
income  to  destroy  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  free  enterprise  system,  then 
we  obviously  are  destroying  the  jobs  and 
guaranteeing  a  high  level  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  bill  which  calls  for  us  to  export 
our  tax  dollars  and  import  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  am  an  accountant  by  profession  and 
not  a  lawyer.  But  I  have  dealt  enough 
with  the  making  of  the  law,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature  in  my  own 
State  of  Florida  and  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  to  know  something  about  law.  I 
do  not  think  a  man  must  be  a  lawyer, 
or  must  have  any  particular  knowledge 
of  the  law,  to  know  that  there  is  no 
authority  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  for  the  making  of  appro- 
priations such  as  are  called  for  in  this 
bill,  and  have  been  called  for  in  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  bills  of  past 
years. 

The  Constitution.  Mr.  Chairman,  says 
very  plainly  and  very  explicitly  that 
"the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
levy  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States."  I 
am  quoting  from  section  8  of  article  1. 

That  provision,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
vents us  from  appropriating — appro- 
priating legally,  I  mean — ^money  for  this 
type  of  foreign  aid  program.  That  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  says  that  it  is 
the  "debts  of  the  United  States" — ^not 
the  debts  of  foreign  nations — that  can 
be  paid  with  the  taxpayer's  money.  That 
section  of  the  Constitution  says  that  It 
is  for  the  commcHi  defense  and  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States,  not 
the  defense  and  welfare  of  foreign  na- 
tions, that  we  have  the  power  to  tax  and 
the  power  to  spend. 

Now  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  is  the  supreme  law 
of  this  land — and  not.  as  some  people 
seem  to  think,  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  no  power  to  do  anything  ex- 
cept those  things  specifically  enximer- 
ated  in  the  Constitution.  Tet  we  are 
preparing  to  exercise  here  today  a  power 
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which  the  Constitution  does  not  give  us. 
I  vt'(xider,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  it  is  that 
we  are  doing  In  the  light  of  the  oath  we 
all  have  taken,  to  "preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution"? 

I  would  not  have  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  who  are  preparing  to  vote  for 
this  bill  to  take  the  word  oi  a  mere  ac- 
countant on  a  legal  matter.  I  can  cite 
numerous  opinions  of  some  of  the 
Natlixi's  most  disUngiilshed  legal  minds 
in  support  of  the  viewpoint  I  am  ad- 
vancing. 

Many  of  you  here  today  served  in  this 
House  with  the  distingxilshed  senior 
Member  of  the  other  body  from  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  re- 
garded in  his  brief  service  in  the  House 
as  having  one  of  its  finest  legal  minds; 
he  is  so  regarded  in  the  other  body. 
Between  his  service  In  this  and  the 
other  body.  Sam  J.  Ekvin  served  with 
brilliance  and  distinction  as  a  member  of 
the  supreme  court  of  his  own  State. 
And  here  is  what  he  has  to  say  on  the 
matter  I  am  discussing : 

I  believe  that  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  we  have  no  right  to  take 
tax  money  and  spend  it  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept that  which  la  calculated  to  promote  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  empowered  to  take  tax 
money  and  give  it  to  neutrals  merely  to  ad- 
vance their  economic  welfare.  I  do  not 
believe  we  shoxild  take  tax  money  to  pay 
neutrals  to  remain  neutral,  because  that 
does  not  advance  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  as  a  govenunent.  If  the  United  States 
were  an  institution  operating  charities  in- 
stead of  operating  a  government  which  de- 
pends on  tax  resources  for  its  finances,  then 
I  would  say  It  would  be  all  right  for  the 
United  States  to  act  as  a  universal  Santa 
Claus.  Our  Government  is  not  a  charitable 
institution  and  the  Constitution  does  not 
authorize  it  to  act  as  such. 

That  Is  what  Judge  Ervin  said.  And 
to  it,  I  say  "amen." 

But  there  are  others.  Clarence  E. 
Manion  is  a  distinguished  constitutional 
lawyer  known  to  all  of  us  either  in  per- 
son or  by  reputation.  He  has  served  in 
high  positions  in  our  Government,  he  was 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, and  he  was  for  a  decade  the  dean 
of  the  law  school  of  that  distinguished 
educational  institution. 

And  what  does  Dean  Manion  have  to 
say  on  this  subject?     He  said  this: 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  foreign 
aid.  as  presently  constituted,  Is  not  author- 
ized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

He  said  Congress  "may  not  do  what  it 
pleases,  but  merely  what  is  authorized  by 
the  Constitution."  And  he  challenged 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  or 
anybody  in  it,  to  "point  out  the  constitu- 
tional justification"  for  what  he  called — 
and  I  may  say  properly  called — "this  un- 
popular and  incalculably  expensive  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money." 

For  myself.  I  would  be  pleased  if  some 
of  the  expert  constitutional  lawyers, 
among  those  who  will  support  this  pro- 
gram today,  would  accept  Dean  Manion's 
challenge.  I  doubt  that  the  challenge 
will  be  accepted — because  I  doubt  that 
the  most  skilled  legal  mind  among  this 
bill's  advocates  can  find  constitutional 
justification  for  this  appropriation. 


I  say  to  you  advocates  of  this  bill,  if 
there  is  one  among  you  who  can  cite  its 
constitutional  support,  you  would  be 
doing  a  favor  to  some  of  your  colleagues 
who  must  wonder,  as  they  vote  for  this 
misappropriation,  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  light  of  the  oath  they  took,  on  be- 
coming Members  of  this  body,  to  "pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

I  shall  vote  against  this  bill,  because 
my  conscience  will  neither  permit  me  to 
take  lightly  the  Constitution  Itself  nor 
the  oath  I  took  to  defend  it. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Likdsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  giving 
me  a  few  minutes  to  go  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  minority  iXKition  on  this  bill 
and  in  support  of  the  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  later  to  restore  funds  that 
have  been  cut  from  the  mutual  security 
appropriation.  Of  course,  the  mutual 
security  program  is  an  expensive  busi- 
ness, but  is  it  not  better  to  take  care  of 
our  defense  in  dollars  now  than  in  lives 
later?  I  always  wonder  whether  it  will 
take  a  hot  war  in  order  to  discover  what 
we  should  be  able  to  discover  in  a  cold 
war.  I  wonder  whether  the  Members 
who  have  argued  against  the  program 
and  who  have  stated  that  no  damage 
would  be  caused  by  the  deep  cuts  in  the 
amounts  requested  realize  that  this  whole 
thing  has  got  to  be  examined  in  light  of 
the  requirements  of  foreign  policy  In  the 
world  as  it  exists  today.  As  I  see  it,  the 
mutual  security  program  is  a  primary 
arm  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  believe  that 
substantial  damage  would  be  caused  to 
our  foreign  policy  interest,  and  our  own 
national  security  if  we  should  allow  this 
bill  to  go  through  with  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  so  far  by  Uie  committee. 
For  my  own  part  I  am  not  willing  to  risk 
the  future  of  our  country  by  withholding 
my  support  of  amendments  that  will  be 
offered  to  restore  these  amounts. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
points  made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  on  the 
military  aspects  of  the  program  and  I 
must  say  I  am  in  entire  agreement. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  economic  aid.  In  this 
connection  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  Develoinnent  Loan  Fund. 
There  h£is  not  been  much  said  about  the 
DLF  in  the  general  debate  today,  and  in 
a  moment  I  should  like  to  dlsciiss  It  in 
greater  detail. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  few  weeks  have 
transpired  since  the  House  considered 
and  approved  by  a  substantial  major- 
ity— about  a  two-thirds  majority — ^the 
Mutual  Security  Act  itself  which  author- 
ized the  continuation  of  the  program. 
This  was  done  after  cutting  $88,700,000 
from  the  authorization  request. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  question  of 
how  much  to  appropriate,  as  distin- 
guished from  how  much  to  authorize. 
Again,  as  in  past  years,  we  run  into  a 
strange  pattern.  Many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  who  are  winixig  to  author- 
ize sums  recommended  by  our  Foreign 


Affairs  Committee,  after  extensive  hear- 
ings and  study,  now  seem  willing  to  ac- 
cept appropriations  smaller  by  many, 
many  millions — appnmriatlons  which 
can  have  no  other  effect  but  to  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  authorities 
granted  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Now  why  is  this  the  case?  Do  Mem- 
bers really  believe  that  while  the  contin- 
uation of  the  program  is  important  and 
while  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
the  program  is  important,  the  amoimts 
appropriated  do  not  really  make  too 
much  difference?  Do  Members  believe 
that  no  damage  would  be  caiised  by  the 
deep  cuts  recommended  in  the  amount 
requested?  This  should  be  examined  in 
the  light  of  the  requirements  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  in  the  world  as  it  exists 
today,  for  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the 
mutual  security  program  Is  a  primary 
arm  of  our  foreign  policy. 

At  this  very  moment  we  and  our  allies 
are  again  subjected  to  renewed  threats 
and  aggressive  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  Commimist  countries.  Their  actions 
are  designed  to  dissuade  us  frcnn  our  de- 
termination to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  power.  Their  actions  are 
also  designed  to  weaken  the  determina- 
tion of  free  peoples  on  the  borders  of  the 
Soviet  sphere  and  elsewhere,  to  pursue 
their  own  goals  without  foreign  domina- 
tion. This  mutual  security  program  is 
one  of  our  main  instruments  to  show  the 
Soviet  leaders  that  our  resolve  is  in  no 
way  diminished;  it  provides  the  demon- 
strable evidence  to  all  peoples  that  we 
are  prepared  to  persevere  in  our  free 
world  security  efforts. 

The  mutual  security  program  contains 
provisions  addressed  to  both  long-term 
and  short-term  toreisti  policy  interests. 

Through  the  military  assistance  com- 
ponent, which  covers  half  of  the  request- 
ed funds,  we  are  in  a  very  great  measure 
providing  a  shield  behind  which  free  peo- 
ples can  pursue  their  livelihood  and 
work  toward  improving  their  lot.  This 
meets  a  short-term  need  for  protection 
through  a  powerful  deterrwit  and  re- 
taliatory power.  It  also  provides  assur- 
ance that  our  intention  is  to  maintain 
our  military  strength  and  the  strength 
of  our  allies  to  provide  this  deterrence 
over  the  long  run.  The  plain  fact  Is  that 
without  the  support  which  the  military 
program  provides,  certain  key  cdlied 
forces  would  simply  not  be  able  to  play 
an  important  deterrent  role  and  their 
own  ccmtributicm  to  collective  security 
would  inevitably  diminish.  The  plain 
fact  is  also  that  unless  the  cut  made  in 
military  assistance  is  restored  our  allies 
will  be  weakened  and  our  own  defense 
impaired. 

The  economic  programs  also  relate  to 
both  the  short-term  and  long-term  re- 
quirements. Under  the  Defense  Sup- 
port category,  assistance  is  provided  to 
countries  which  could  not  otherwise 
maintain  armed  forces  of  3  million  men 
alert  to  the  dangers  of  Communist  ex- 
pansion on  the  periphery  of  the  Soviet 
Empire.  The  heavy  reduction  of  $124 
million  below  the  President's  request 
will  necessarily  weaken  the  economies 
of  these  aUies  and  reduce  their  ability 
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to  support  forces  we  believe  are  im- 
portant to  the  common  defense.  These 
funds  should  be  restored. 

Assistance  under  the  category  labeled 
special  assistance  helps  maintain  the 
m<n<nniim  needs  for  ecomxnic  stability 
in  highly  volatile  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  Certainly  the  funds 
deeply  slashed  from  this  program  should 
be  restored. 

But  free  world  security  will  not  be 
secure  very  long  through  defense  meas- 
10*68  alone  and  through  programs  which 
support  only  the  economic  status  quo. 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the 
experiences  of  the  postwar  era,  it  is  that 
the  peoples  of  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries have  come  into  their  own  and  the 
satisfaction  of  their  legitimate  aspira- 
tions is  important  to  us  for  many  rea- 
sons. Embedded  in  these  aspirations  Is 
a  deep  and  pressing  determination  to 
make  significant  economic  progress. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  the 
principal  means  we  have  of  assisting 
them  to  meet  these  aspirations  since  its 
aim  is  to  promote  the  expansion  of  the 
productive  capabilities  of  the  people. 
The  technical  assistance  pn^ram  also 
assists  forward  progress.  The  Loan 
Fund  helps  them  to  help  themselves  be- 
cause it  is  with  borrowings  from  the 
DLP  that  the  countries  are  building  the 
powerplants,  the  roads,  the  manufac- 
turing plants  and  other  facilities  which 
will  improve  their  lot  and  increase  their 
future  self-reliance. 

In  about  2^  years  of  lending  the 
DLF  has  made  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
significant  contribution  to  vital  U.S.  in- 
terests by  providing  funds  which  are 
available  from  no  other  source.  All  of 
this  financing  has  been  on  a  loan  basis, 
a  method  which  places  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  development  squarely  where 
it  belongs — on  the  developing  country 
itself. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the 
loans  by  the  DLF  are  not  loans  at  all 
since  repayments  are  largely  in  the  cux- 
rency  of  the  borrowing  country.  It  is 
true  that  most  of  the  loans  are  repay- 
able in  foreign  currency,  but  over  20 
percent  of  the  loans  are  repayable  in 
dollars,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever about  the  commitment  to  repay 
on  all  loans.  But  this  skirts  the  main 
point  which  I  believe  should  have  more 
recognition.  That  is  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  continuation  of  development  as- 
sistance is  widely  approved  by  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives, should  not  this  be  in  the  form  of 
loans  to  the  maximum  extent  possible? 
Recognizing  that  there  are  many  situa- 
tions where  grants  are  still  necessary, 
isn't  the  loan  technique  a  far  better 
way  than  any  other? 

Psychologically,  loans  foster  better 
relationships  between  this  coimtry  said 
the  recipient  countries  and  encourages 
greater  self -confidence  and  initiative  on 
their  part.  Loans  help  remove  suspi- 
cion about  hidden  motivations,  but  most 
of  all,  the  lotm  methods  utilized  by  the 
DLF  helps  provide  a  realism  about  de- 
velopment that  has  not  always  been 
present.  The  borrower,  whether  it  is  a 
private  business  firm  or  a  government 
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enti  y  must  submit  well  thought  out  and 
docimented  proposals;  it  must  assess 
its  « wn  priorities  and  requirements;  it 
mus  ;  explore  the  whole  range  of  financial 
and  material  resources  available  to  it; 
it  must  take  the  means  to  establish 
souid  management,  sound  engineering 
serv  ces  and  sound  methods  of  accoimt- 
ing  or  its  real  requirements  and  for  the 
opei  ation  of  the  facility  when  it  Is  com- 
pletid.  All  these  together  add  up  to  a 
greater  sense  of  direction  and  greater 
self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  less  de- 
velo  )ed  country. 

U  »  until  now,  the  appropriations  have 
not  seen  made  available  to  the  Devel- 
opm;nt  Loan  Fund  sufficiently  large  to 
mee  >  a  great  many  of  the  important 
proi;  osals  which  have  come  before  it.  I 
belle  ve  that  the  Congress  should  provide 
it  ^ith  the  $700  million  necessary  to 
mee  the  highest  priority  development 
neet  s,  which  I  repeat,  can  be  financed 
by  I  o  other  source  of  funds  since  DLF 
loans  are  largely  to  countries  with  no 
curr  jnt  dollar  repayment  capacity.  The 
cut  1  aade  by  the  committee  to  the  extent 
of  1150  million  to  me  is  indefensible. 
Thejfunds  should  be  restored. 

wle  are  currently  faced  with  a  new 
twis  in  the  unabated  Communist  effort 
to  sibvert  the  less  developed  countries 
in  t  leir  association  with  the  United 
Stat  !s.  No  doubt  they  will  continue  to 
use  { ill  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  do 
this,  because  they  recognize  that  the  path 
to  wi  )rld  domination  is  through  the  teem- 
ing cities  and  impoverished  villages  of 
Asia,  of  Latin  America,  of  Africa,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  where 
aroused  expectations  of  visible  progress 
hav<  become  irresistible  and  irreversible. 

In  the  appropriations  bill  now  before 
lis  ^e  have  an  opportunity,  and  indeed 
a  re  iponsibility,  to  vote  for  fimds  ade- 
quate enough  to  make  possible  growth 
in  fi  eedom  and  with  dignity.  I  sincerely 
belie  ve  if  we  fail  to  support  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  in  this  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  to  delete  the  limitations 
which  will  so  seriously  hamstring  it  we 
will  be  tampering  with  our  own  future 
and  that  of  futiu'e  generations  of 
Americans. 

M:.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  mi  nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chu!  etts  [Mr.  Curtis]  . 

M-.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Cha  rman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pro- 
visioEis  passed  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  accepted  by  the  House. 
I  op;)ose  the  cuts  and  other  limitations 
mad ;  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  urge  support  of  the  amendments 
whic  h  will  be  offered  to  restore  amounts 
and  remove  some  of  the  limitations. 

I  ake  this  time  as  a  member  of  the 
Fore  ign  Affairs  Committee,  which  spent 
Ta&uf  months  in  detailed  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  It  is  a  little  discourag- 
ing o  find  that  the  bill  passed  by  that 
com  Qittee  is  being  so  seriously  cut  down 
by  t  le  bill  now  before  us.  Some  of  the 
proposed  limitations  are  Just  as  disas- 
trou  i  as  are  the  lack  of  funds  which  are 
prov  ded. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  travel  on  a 
stud  J  mission  last  year  which  examined 
the  results  and  operations  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  In  the  Far  East 
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and  elsewhere.  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
speak  for  others  who  took  that  trip  in 
saying  that  we  were  impressed  by  what 
this  program  has  accomplished. 

So,  I  submit  to  the  committee  that  we 
should  view  this  program  a  little  more 
broadly  than  by  focusing  on  examples 
of  waste  here  and  there,  some  of  which 
are  so  far-fetched  that  we  are  even  told 
that  Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  institutions  In 
the  land,  is  apparently  accused  of  dis- 
honesty in  connection  with  one  of  these 
programs.  That,  at  least  is  the  way  I 
interpreted  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  in  this  Chamber,  and  which  I 
cannot  accept. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  broader 
view,  and  let  us  lock,  at  the  world  pic- 
ture. Is  this  any  time  to  cut  back  on 
the  military  potential  of  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  say  no,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And,  we  have  been  told  by  the 
military  authorities  of  our  coimtry  that 
these  expenditures  for  military  foreign 
aid  are  just  as  important  to  the  defense 
of  our  country  as  are  expenditures  for 
our  own  defense  forces.  So,  how  can 
we  accept  the  proposal  of  this  bill  that 
military  foreign  aid  be  cut  $400  million? 

Second.  With  regard  to  these  ques- 
tions of  mistakes  and  waste,  I  imagine 
that  if  we  examined  the  programs  of 
some  of  the  other  departments — say  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  or  even  the 
Department  of  Defense — we  could  find 
examples  where  money  had  been  improv- 
idently  spent.  But,  is  that  a  reason,  sir, 
for  cutting  down  the  necessary  work  of 
those  departments? 

Have  we  any  assurance  that  the  way 
to  correct  mistakes  of  judgment  and 
waste  is  to  limit  the  funds  available? 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  there  are  other 
ways  of  eliminating  mistakes  and  waste; 
that  those  problems  should  be  attacked 
directly,  and  that  if  we  try  to  cure  them 
by  merely  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
money  available,  we  may  find  that  some 
of  this  waste  and  mistakes  will  still  con- 
tinue but  that  the  programs  will  be 
shackled  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

So,  I  say,  let  us  not  hamstring  these 
programs  because  of  these  examples  of 
mistakes.  We  all  recognize  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  these  countries 
all  over  the  world,  many  of  them  with 
different  types  of  civilizations  from  our 
own.  It  is  a  tremendously  difBcult  pro- 
gram to  administer.  We  must  rather 
bend  our  efforts  to  see  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  is  improved. 

One  of  the  most  important  charges 
made  against  the  present  administration 
is  that  it  has  neglected  the  defenses  of 
the  United  States;  that  the  defense  of 
our  coimtry  has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  those  who  are  making  that 
claim  come  in  here  today  and  make  pro- 
vision for  that  defense. 

Instead  of  that,  what  do  we  see?  TTiey 
come  in  here  and  cut  down  the  military 
assistance  program  which  the  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  all  of  our  military  experts  tell 
us  is  just  as  necessary  to  the  defense  of 
our  country  as  is  our  own  defense 
program. 

How  can  critics  say  with  one  breath 
that  the  administration  has  failed  to 
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provide  sufficient  defense  funds  for  our 
country  and  in  the  next  breath  come  in 
here  and  cut  down  defense  funds  which 
are  needed  for  the  coimtry? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  quote  f  nxn  a 
speech  that  was  made  2  days  ago  by  a 
very  leading  contender  for  high  public 
office  in  this  country.  He  said  that  the 
summit  conference  was  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Why?  Because  we  had  failed  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  defense  forces 
of  our  country  and  left  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  weakness  in  dealing  with  the 
Communist  nations. 

All  right:  if  that  is  true,  are  we  going 
to  come  in  here  today  and  cut  down  fur- 
ther on  the  moneys  available  for  our 
defense? 

It  is  also  said  that  we  make  insufficient 
provision  for  conventional  types  of  troops 
to  fight  brush-fire  wars.  I  would  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  forces  that 
are  made  available  through  military  as- 
sistance are  in  many  cases  conventional 
forces.  They  are  the  forces  that  would 
be  needed  in  that  type  of  war.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  today  to  cut  down  on  the 
sinews  of  war  necessary  for  those  forces. 

Another  passage  in  this  speech  to 
which  I  have  referred  recommended  this : 

Third.  We  must  rebuild  NATO  Into  a 
viable  and  consolidated  military  force 
capable  of  deterring   any  kind   of  attack. 

The  Draper  Commission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, came  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  last  year,  and  told  us 
that  modernization  of  the  weapons  of 
those  forces  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Yet  now  we  are  asked  to  cut  down  on 
the  fund  essential  for  that  purpose. 

And  finally,  going  into  the  economic 
field  for  just  a  moment,  I  quote  from 
this  same  speech  which  received  much 
acclaim,  in  which  it  was  said: 

Seventh.  We  must  greatly  increase  our 
efforts  to  encourage  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 

And.  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
African  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  in 
a  few  years,  the  countries  of  Africa  will 
control  one-quarter  of  all  the  votes  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

And  yet,  here  today  we  are  asked  to 
shackle  the  very  programs  which  will 
be  effective  in  that  vast  continent  of 
Africa. 

Finally,  I  remind  the  cc«nmittee  that 
the  program  before  us  is  a  nonpartisan 
program.  It  wsw  started  by  the  prior 
administration,  and  many  of  those 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  supported 
and  commended  the  action  then  taken. 
In  this  country  partisanship  ends  at  the 
waterfront,  and  the  bill  before  us  is  one 
concerned  entirely  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  bears  such  awesome  responsibility 
for  our  country's  foreign  policy,  hsa  re- 
peatedly urged  that  these  programs 
should  be  carried  forward  adequately. 
In  his  speech  of  May  2  on  strengthening 
the  frontiers  of  freedom,  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  mutual  security: 

No  other  investment  has  yielded  greater 
dividends  In  terms  of  stability,  security,  and 
free  world  morale. 

Let  US  then  join  together  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  see  to  it  that  these 


essential  programs  are  provided  with 
the  necessary  funds  and  freed  from 
shackling  limitations. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Chairman,  ini- 
tially I  want  to  state  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  controlled  foreign  aid.  I  have  voted 
for  the  authorization  bill  in  the  past 
and  have  voted  for  and  supported  the 
appropriations  to  implement  the  author- 
ization. I  have  enjoyed  working  with 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  under 
the  able  direction  of  our  very  esteemed 
chairman,  the  gentleman  frc«n  Louisi- 
ana. I  have  nothing  but  the  most  pro- 
found respect  for  both  the  Democratic 
and  the  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  who,  I  know,  are  dedicated 
public  servants  interested  in  the  eco- 
nomical operation  of  our  Government. 

On  occasion  we  encounter  differences 
of  opinion,  but  I  would  never  question 
the  motives  that  generate  these  differ- 
ences. The  bill  which  is  before  this 
committee  at  the  present  time  is  not  the 
result  of  overnight  gjonnastics  with 
figures.  It  represents  months,  weeks, 
days,  and  long  hours  of  calculated  delib- 
eration and  study  by  members  who  are 
desirous  of  promoting  the  global  inter- 
state of  the  United  States  and  her 
domestic  welfare.  I  also  know  that  these 
considerations  are  the  guidelines  for 
any  action  taken  today  by  any  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House. 

Personally,  I  cannot  help  but  express 
words  of  commendation  to  those  public 
servants  who  are  charged  with  the  most 
difficult  task  of  administering  the  pro- 
gram for  which  money  under  this  bill  is 
appropriated.  On  frequent  occasion  we 
find  lack  of  direction,  lack  of  proper 
plaimtng,  and  this  might  be  because  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  program. 

The  hard  fact  we  must  face  is  that  as 
Members  of  Congress  we  must  discharge 
our  duties  to  the  fullest  extent  by  exer- 
cising fiscal  control  and  responsibility 
without  losing  the  primary  objectives 
enunciated  in  the  foreign  policy  pro- 
nouncements of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. This  is  all  that  this  committee 
has  strived  to  accomplish,  even  though 
divergence  of  opinion  may  cast  a  shadow 
u]x>n  these  goals. 

This  bill  recOTamends  for  the  mutual 
security  program  an  appropriation  of 
$3,384,500,000,  which  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Military   assistance »1, 600, 000,  000 

Defense  support 600,000,000 

Technical  cooperation 184,600,000 

Special    assistance 306.000,000 

Contingency  fund 160,000,000 

Development  Loan  Fund —        660,000,000 
Other  programs —  94,000,000 

This  amount  represents  a  reduction  of 
$790,500,000  from  the  original  budget 
estimate  submitted  by  the  President  in 
the  amount  of  $4,175  million.  While  the 
bill  carries  additional  appropriations  for 
other  functions,  I  will  try  to  direct  my 
attention  mainly  to  the  aspects  of  mu- 
tual security  covered  by  the  above  fig- 
ures which  I  have  cited. 

The  sum  which  the  committee  has 
recommended  is  certainly  not  trivial  by 
any  stretch  of  the  Imaginattcm.  It  r^- 
resents  hard-earned  taxpayers'  dollars 


which  we  must  make  sure  are  spent  with 
wisdom  and  fruition.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  mutual  security  program  we 
have  heard  charges  and  countercharges 
made  concerning  extravagant  spending 
and  irresponsible  fiscal  management. 
Part  of  these  charges  are  true  and  while 
this  should  not  detract  from  the  ad- 
visability of  having  a  mutual  security 
program,  we  feel  compelled  to  become 
ever  more  alert  as  to  how  this  money  is 
to  be  spent  and  what  destiny  it  might 
nurture  in  furthering  the  security  of 
our  country.  To  put  the  entire  mutual 
security  program  into  discernible  per- 
spective we  must  ask  ourselves  how 
much  money  is  available  in  the  pipeline 
and  through  the  medium  of  this  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1961.  According 
to  figures  which  we  have  compiled  in 
the  committee  there  will  be  available  to 
the  executive  department  for  expendi- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1961  the  grand  total 
of  $8,154,365,000.  This  total  is  made  up 
of  new,  unexpended,  and  unobligated 
funds  under  the  present  and  previous 
appropriations. 

In  addition  to  this  fund  availability 
the  American  taxpayer  must  cc«itinue  to 
bear  the  cost  of  U.S.  garrisons  abroad 
which  total  close  to  $3  billion  and  the 
numerous  related  aid  and  subsidy  pro- 
grams. Then  we  have  interest  pay- 
ments which  are  accruing  periodically 
on  money  that  we  have  had  to  borrow 
because  of  the  additional  expense  rep- 
resented by  the  mutual  security  program. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  ap- 
propriation recommended  hereunder 
totals  $3,384,500,000  we  cannot  run  away 
from  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
foreign  aid  cost  to  our  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  now  exceeds  $10  billion 
annually.  Can  we  call  this  a  trivial 
sum?  Is  this  a  dark  moment  in  our 
history  when  we  can  say  if  we  do  not 
appropriate  more  Russia  will  step  in 
and  take  our  friends  away? 

I  am  not  about  to  admit  that  our  inter- 
national ties  of  friendship  are  bridged  by 
a  pipeline  of  hard-earned  taxpayers' 
dollars.  This  argument  is  rejected  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  lost  some  of  our 
friends  in  S5>ite  of  our  monetary  over- 
tures. I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  object- 
tives  that  underlie  foreign  aid  and  the 
promotion  of  our  global  security,  and  I 
do  not  believe  any  single  member  of  this 
committee  does  either,  but  we  can  cer- 
tainly not  surrender  our  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  amidst  showers  of 
accusations  that  we  are  endangering  the 
future  posture  of  our  country. 

Supporting  our  position  is  the  record 
of  all  these  hearings  which  have  been 
conducted  painstakingly.  Instances  of 
waste  upon  waste  have  been  uncovered. 
I  wish  that  I  had  the  time  to  cite  from 
the  record  examples  of  fiscal  misman- 
agement, or  to  put  it  more  mildly,  mis- 
direction. Citing  the  testimony  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  page  2269  of  the 
hearings,  there  is  an  interesting  revela- 
tion.   I  quote: 

Tot  example  in  one  country  the  MAAO  was 
aware  that  consideration  was  being  given  to 
deactivation  of  certain  ooim^try  forces  as 
early  as  1067.  How«v«r.  MAP-supported 
force  goals  in  that  country  were  not  adjusted 
imtU  January  1060  at  which  time  the  pro- 
gram was  substantially  advanced  and  over 
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90  percent  of  the  conventional  equipment 
programed  had  been  delivered.  In  this 
country  quantities  of  equipment,  estimated 
to  exceed  $100  mllUon.  are  now  excess  to  the 
necdi?  of  the  forces  currently  approved  or 
coatemphited  for  MAP  support.  Although 
cert.iin  of  the  excesses  resulted  from  deliver- 
ies made  before  there  was  knowledge  of  the 
country's  plans  for  reducing  Its  forces,  sub- 
.nantial  quantities  of  unneeded  equipment 
were  programed  and  delivered  after  the 
country's  plans  for  deactivation  became 
known. 

In  another  country  we  were  unable  to  de- 
termine how  much  equipment  was  delivered 
for  units  scheduled  for  deactivation  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  denied  us  access 
to  information  regarding  the  recipient  coun- 
try's plans.  However,  at  the  time  of  our 
review,  we  observed  that  the  MAAC  had 
taken  no  action  to  cut  back  on  funded  pro- 
grams although  they  had  been  aware  for  sev- 
eral months  that  the  recipient  country  was 
planning  to  deactivate  certain  divisions.  We 
were  later  advised  by  Department  of  Defense 
officials  that  after  our  review  program  revi- 
sions and  deletions  amounting  to  about  $15 
million  had  been  made  as  the  result  of  the 
reduction  In  the  forces  being  supported. 

Citing  another  instance  again  quoting 
the  Comptroller  General  in  his  testimony 
which  appears  on  page  2271  of  the  hear- 
ings: 

Equipment  has  been  furnished  to  many 
countries  in  excess  of  their  capability  to  uti- 
lize it  adequately,  due  In  large  part  to  the 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  For  example.  In 
one  country,  reports  from  using  units  indi- 
cate that  there  are  only  about  40  percent  of 
the  needed  radio  operators  and  that  receipt 
of  newer,  more  complex  equipment  would 
aggravate  this  problem.  With  respect  to  ve- 
hicles, shortages  of  mechanics  In  various 
shops  were  as  high  as  50  percent,  which  was 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  excessive 
deadline  rate  of  30  to  40  percent  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  In  one  field  artillery  battalion,  12 
howitzers  received  In  mid- 1957  were  not  fired 
until  the  latter  part  of  1958.  Also,  we  found 
that  rocket  launchers  and  recollless  rifles 
were  fired  only  two  to  tliree  rounds  each  year 
per  weapon  In  one  country. 

In  some  countries,  aircraft  have  been  de- 
livered In  quantities  In  excess  of  the  number 
of  available  qxiallfled  pilots.  For  example,  in 
one  country  there  were  about  two  jet  air- 
craft available  for  each  pilot.  Including  in- 
structors. At  the  time  of  our  review,  addi- 
tional aircraft  had  been  programed  and  were 
being  delivered.  Although  a  number  of  un- 
delivered aircraft  were  canceled  and  the 
country  has  agreed  to  return  some  of  the 
previously  delivered  aircraft,  the  MAAQ  In 
this  country  estimated  that  there  will  be 
excess  or  only  partlaUy  utilized  aircraft 
tlirough  March  1961.  We  have  recenUy 
learned  of  a  cost-sharing  plan  under  whlcb 
the  military  assistance  program  will  con- 
tribute »76  million  toward  the  production  of 
about  200  additional  aircraft  of  a  newer, 
more  advanced  design  by  a  contractor  in  this 
country.  Defense  officials  have  assured  us 
Informally  that  the  pilot  training  problem 
\s  receiving  active  consideration. 

The  record  of  the  hearings  demon- 
strates another  patent  difBculty  which 
brings  this  program  into  111  repute, 
namely  the  need  for  improved  program- 
ing at  the  recipient  country  level.  This 
is  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  testi- 
mony of  General  Campbell,  and  I  quote 
from  page  2275  as  follows: 

Our  review  disclosed  overprogramlng  and 
excessive  requisitioning  of  material  resulting 
from  (1)  duplication  of  requirements.  (2) 
failure  to  properly  consider  stocks  on  hand, 
(3)  erroneous  stock  records.  (4)  overstate- 
ment* of  dues  out  to  cuatomen,  and  (5)  in- 
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accurbte  supply  dat.-t  for  rebuild  activities, 
e  cample,  the  quantity  of  torque  rods  on 
or  being  reclaimed  by  a  machine  shop 
i^nderstated  In  computing  the  require- 
and  resulted  in  excess  requisitioning 
uitlts  valued  at  $332,000.  Wire  spray  ma- 
was  programed  for  use  in  75  wire  spray 
hines;  although  at  the  time  of  our  revkw 
12  of  the  machines  cotUd  be  located, 
sitlon.";  amounting  to  $502,000  for  wool 
(al  cloth  were  canceled  after  our  review 
icised  adequate  quantities  on  hand  or 
The  fiscal  year  1960  refined  prc^am 
inclufled  a  requirement  for  about  15.000  ro'.'.s 
of  gli.ssine  paper;  however,  our  Inspection 
showed  18,000  rolls  to  be  in  warehouse  stocSc.s 
apparently  had  not  been  considered, 
undred  and  twenty  generitors  valued 
2,760  were  requisitioned  In  1058  and 
lupllcated  again  in  1959.  The  correc- 
tion taken  by  the  agency  when  these 
numerous  other  cases  were  called  to 
attention  resulted  in  program  reduc- 
of  about  $6  million  and  requisition 
cance  latlons  of  about  $10  million. 

Anbther  glaring  example  fortifying 
the  leed  for  proper  programing  is  the 
disclosure  reflected  in  the  record  of 
hearings  on  page  2284  that  a  certain 
coun  ry  was  allocated  in  January  1958, 
235  ''-86  planes  and  186  T-33  planes 
unde  •  the  military  assistance  program 
and  that  the  Air  Force  of  that  country 
only  lad  187  jet  pilots  including  instruc- 
tors, test  pilots,  and  students.  I  re- 
peats-a  total  of  421  planes  and  only 
187  pilots,  instructors,  and  students 
availuble  to  fly  these  planes.  So  what 
happened?  I  quote  from  the  testimony 
Gutmann  which  appears  on  page 
jf  the  hearings : 


of 
2284 

In  September  1958.  45  P-86  airplanes  were 
In  pe  rmanent  storage.  One  hundred  and 
thirteen  were  In  temporary  storage.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  also  T-33  planes  and 
5  C-4J  planes  in  permanent  storage  and  47 
T-33  planes  In  temporary  storage.  The 
MAAC  i  has  estimated  that  there  will  be  very 
little  Improvement  in  the  situation  through 
Marcti  1961.  At  that  time,  after  making 
allowances  for  tactical  training  and  com- 
mand support  requirements,  and  after  con- 
sidering aircraft  that  will  be  required  for 
Inactl  le  schoolwork  and  those  which  will  be 
lost  t  irough  attrition,  the  MAAG  forecasts 
that  -1 will  have  101  P-86P  planes  excess 
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to  rec{  ulrements  and  an  additional  64  which 
will  bs  only  partially  utilized.  At  the  same 
time  t  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  50 
excess  T-33  planes. 

MrJ    Chairman,     I    cite    these     in- 
not  to  be  critical  in  a  manner 
might  indicate  animosity   toward 
entire  program;  my  purpose  is  con- 
It    is    designed    to    impress 
the  membership  here  and  the  en- 
c<  tuntry  that  we  must  provide  checks 
3alances    by    constricting    spend- 
exacting  thereby  strict  adher- 
to  prudence  and  responsible  ad- 
ration  by  those  charged  with  this 
To  give  freely  is  but  to 
the  continuation  of  careless- 
Are  we  to  be  called  enemies  of 
program  because  we  try  to  effectuate 
>ring   about   a   better  return  for 
Is  our  judgment  to  bec<»ne 
to  appeals  in  the  name  of 
security  when  in  truth  and  in 
course  of  acticn  Is  directed  to 
goals  except  that  our  compass 
to  a  road  of  cautious  spending 
regard  for  the  American  tax- 
doOar? 
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Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  tlie  gen- 
tleman  from   New    York    I  Mr.   Bosch  I. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  HJa.  12619,  the  so-called  mu- 
tual security  and  related  agencies  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1961. 

It  may  be  well  to  review  the  tot;J  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayers  of  this  pro- 
gram from  its  inception  in  1948  to  1959, 
inclusive.  It  is  reliably  reported  that 
the  foreign  expendituies  durin-r  these 
years  reached  the  astronomical  figure  of 
$87,077  million.  One  begin.s  to  wonder 
how  much  longer  the  American  tax- 
payers can  be  burdened  with  the  tre- 
mendous cost  of  this  program. 

As  recently  as  October  1959  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  remarked : 

Now,  any  reasonable  person  will  recog- 
nize  that  no  nation,  even  with  the  legendary 
strength  of  an  Atlas,  could  long  support  the 
world   on   its   shoulders. 

Ls  it  not  foolish  indeed  that  6  percent 
of  the  world  population,  even  with  all 
of  our  natural  resources,  can  indefinitely 
support  94  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation through  this  type  of  handout 
legislation?  Yet  today  do  we  fully  real- 
ize that  the  total  foreign  aid  cost,  in- 
cluding Interest  on  what  we  have  bor- 
rowed to  give  away,  now  exceeds  $10 
billion  annually? 

As  I  stated  during  the  debate  of  this 
legislation's  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
11510,  little  good  can  be  accomplished 
by  restating  the  waste  and  extravagance 
experienced  over  the  years  in  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  squandered 
on  a  global  basis  without  adequate  con- 
trol and  in  areas  where  the  American 
people  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
appraise  any  results. 

Now  what  is  the  actual  status  of  our 
mutual  security  program  as  of  this  time? 
It  appears  that  the  total  funds  expended 
and  authorized  by  this  legislation  total 
$8,154,365,000.  Said  total  is  made  up  as 
follows : 

Unexpended  funds  (Includ- 
ing unobligated)  as  of 
June  30.   1960 $4,713,865,000 

New  funds  recommended  for 

fiscal  year  1961 3,384,500,000 

New  funds  (other)  for  fiscal 

year    1961 ___  56,200.000 

Grand     total 8,154,365,000 

Referring  to  the  1959  action  by  Con- 
gress  on  this  mutual  security  program, 
we  find  the  amoimt  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1960  was  $8,111,521,750  as  compared 
to  this  year's  proposed  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1961  of  $8,154,365,000.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  available  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1961  over  fiscal  year  1960  of 
$42,843,250.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  axiomatic  that  when  a  gov- 
ernment spends  more  than  its  income  and 
mortgages  the  income  of  several  genera- 
tions, inflation,  collapse  of  the  economy, 
and  a  breakdown  of  the  fiscal  structure 
must  necessarily  follow. 

Our  esteemed  President  has  stated : 

Certainly  I  know  we  must  find  a  substitute 
for  the  purely  temporary  business  of  bolster- 
ing the  free  nations  through  annual  hand- 
outs that  gets  neither  permanent  results  nor 
friends. 
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I  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  our 
foreign  aid  appropriations  have  served 
only  to  bring  an  overall  progressive  Fed- 
eral extravagance  that  is  destroying  the 
value  of  our  currency  and  adding  impe- 
tus toward  a  collapse  of  our  economy. 
In  view  of- these  convictions  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  the  appro- 
piiations  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Marshall], 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  dangerous  situation  confronting 
the  dairy  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
gross  misuse  being  made  of  large  quan- 
tities of  surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  under 
our  export  subsidy  and  relief  programs 
overseas. 

In  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  in  remarks  before  the 
House  in  the  last  session,  I  opposed  the 
gift  and  subsidized  sales  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  be  used  in 
the  manufacturing  of  filled  milk. 

It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  have 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  subsidize 
the  movement  of  one  ingredient  of  filled 
milk  which  is  being  sold  in  direct  com- 
petition with  our  regular  commercial  ex- 
ports of  natiu'al  dairy  products. 

The  dairy  producers  of  my  State  are 
directly  involved  in  this  question  since  it 
permits  the  removal  of  butterfat  from 
our  milk,  contributing  further  to  the 
surplus  of  butterfat  while  helping  to 
create  an  adulterated  product  to  be  sold 
In  competition  with  our  milk. 

Furthermore,  the  good  reputation  of 
the  American  dairy  industry  as  a  whole 
is  jeopardized  by  creating  a  suspicion 
that  other  dairy  products  in  export  are 
filled.  It  gives  competing  coimtries  an 
cHPPOrtunity  to  label  our  products  as 
fraudulent. 

At  the  same  time,  it  imdermines  the 
very  purpose  of  our  mutual  assistance 
program  by  contributing  to  the  kind  of 
scandals  I  intend  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  today. 

Witness  the  startling  article  written 
by  Staff  Reporter  Robert  P.  Dorang 
which  was  published  on  the  first  page  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Monday, 
April  25,  1960: 
U.S.  VooD  OiTXAWATS  BaxMO  Onlt  Iix  Wiu. 

IM    SOMX    FOBKUN     LANDS POOD     OOCS    TO 

Black  Mabkkts,  Is  Soicanicas  Pxd  to  Cat- 
njt — AcKNcna  Asous  Ovxa  Blaicx 

(By  Robert  P.  Dorang) 
WASHOfOTOir. — Completely  contrary  to  the 
OoTemment'B  purpoee,  the  big  program  for 
giving  away  surplus  farm  products  overseas 
throvLfh  private  welfare  agencies  is  making 
Uncle  Sam  out  to  be  aomethlng  of  an  ugly 
American. 

This  project  has  gone  sadly  wrong  in  scune 
places,  according  to  reports  just  received  by 
Congress,  m  many  foreign  lands,  UJS.  food 
marked  "Donated  by  the  People  of  the 
United  SUtes— Mot  To  Be  Sold  or  Bz- 
changed."  has  gone  Into  the  black  market. 
In  others,  the  free  food  has  been  sold  to  the 
needy,  or  to  ordiiutry  commercial  operators. 
There  has  been  thievery,  interference  by  for- 
eign goremments,  and  feeding  of  good  food 
to  animals. 

OffidaU  of  the  two  Washington  agencies 
concerned — the  Agriculture  Department  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion— ^readUy  admit  that  Federal  manage- 
ment of  the  program  has  been  poor.    And 


yet  each  of  the  agencies,  which  In  the  past 
have  proudly  trumpeted  the  merits  of  this 
particular  food-giving  plan,  is  firmly  denying 
responsibility  for  what  has  gone  wrong. 

ICA'S     INVOLVXMENT 

Though  the  Agriculture  Department  sup- 
plies the  conunodltles  and  can  demand  pay- 
ment If  they  go  astray.  Department  ofllcials 
close  to  the  program  profess  to  be  only 
vaguely  familiar  with  the  deficiencies  now 
reported.  ICA  officials  contend  their  agency 
became  Involved  quite  Innocently  in  some- 
thing not  reaUy  Its  responsibility.  One  ICA 
man  comments  unhappily:  "If  the  situation 
doesn't  change,  we  might  gracefully  wash 
our  hands  of  the  whole  thing." 

Federal  men  are  careful  to  stress  that  they 
are  not  charging  the  private  welfare  agencies 
with  any  wrongdoing  in  connection  with 
the  program.  Much  of  the  trouble,  they  say, 
has  stenuned  from  use  of  foreign  nationals 
to  help  In  distribution  of  the  food.  Pew  of 
the  private  groups  are  so  fully  staffed  that 
they  can  handle  the  entire  job  themselves. 

What  has  brought  the  food  scandals 
somewhat  belatedly  to  light  Is  a  report  given 
In  a  closed  bearing  to  a  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  by  the  ICA.  Now  made 
public,  the  document  lists  18  countries 
where  something  went  wrong  in  the  past 
33  months,  despite  the  good  Intentions  of 
the  welfare  groups.  ICA  says  most  of  the  sad 
stories  have  been  verified,  although  In  some 
instances  investigations  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. Here's  part  of  what  the  agency  has 
told  Congress: 

"Israel:  Pilferage  and  widespread  diver- 
sions to  commercial  market  through  Illegal 
sales  and  exchanges. 

"Korea:  Unauthorized  exchanges  of  com- 
modities; diversions  to  black  market;  and 
charges  of  diversions  of  commodities  to 
other  countries. 

"Pakistan:  Pilferage;  and  diversion  to 
commercial  market  through  illegal  sales  and 
exchanges. 

"Philippines:  Isolated  charges  of  black 
marketing. 

"Taiwan  (Formosa) :  Charges  of  padded 
recipient  lUts,  black  marketing  and  divw- 
slons  to  animal  feed. 

"Colombia:  Thefts  of  commodities;  illegal 
diversions  to  commercial  channels;  and 
needy  recipients  required  to  pay  small 
charges  for  commodities  received." 

DnnSXB  RESPONSIBIUTT 

The  troubles  have  stemmed  partly  from 
divided  responslbiUty.  While  the  Agricul- 
ture I^epcu-tment  keqis  auditors  probing  in- 
to Its  domestic  donation  schemes  for  wrong- 
doing. It  had  none  overseas  ^len  dona- 
tions began  swne  7  years  ago.  For  the 
Job,  it  tagged  the  ICA.  a  Stote  Department 
agency  with  foreign  aid  misslnns  around  the 
world.  But  as  one  ICA  (Acial  states  of  the 
auditing,  "We  did  it  on  a  'when  and  if' 
basis." 

As  the  program  grew,  the  ICA  complained 
and  last  year  got  fotir  extra  auditors  <m 
"loan"  from  the  Agriculture  Department. 
Finally  the  foreign  aid  agency  rebeUed  and 
demanded  a  price  for  its  work — $1  million 
tcx  the  fiscal  year  starting  next  July  1.  Says 
Roger  Stewart.  ICA's  man  designated  to 
work  with  the  AgrictUture  Department: 

"Tb  a  large  extoit,  the  operation  has  been 
one  of  trying  to  put  out  fires'  as  they  oocur. 
In  many  o«  our  foreign  posts,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  designate  personnel  •  •  •  who 
would  have  the  specific  responsibility  of 
riding  herd  on  this  program." 

In  newly  free  Ghana,  Mr.  Stewart  eaplalns. 
at  least  two  voluntary  aid  groups  were  giv- 
ing food  to  the  same  citlaens — each  un- 
known to  the  other.  "It  was  because  every- 
thing was  so  new,"  the  ICA  official 
mi^«"t*^inM  "When  the  voluntary  ageney 
pe<9le  began  talking  to  each  other,  they  cut 
it  out." 


In  Algeria,  the  French  army  refused  to 
permit  a  relief  group  to  do  its  own  distribut- 
ing, apparently  for  fear  food  would  "leak" 
to  Algerian  rebels.  So  this  program  had  to 
be  halted;  a  volunteer  agency  must  main- 
tain control  of  the  food  it's  disposing,  the 
Agriculture  Department  reqxiires. 

In  Brazil,  the  government  refused  to  let 
commodities  enter  duty  free,  a  reqtilrement 
If  Uncle  Sam  has  paid  the  ocean  freight 
charges.  Butter,  cheese  and  dried  milk  were 
Impounded  at  the  ports  and  some  spoiled. 

Food  donations  through  voluntary  groups 
have  reached  formidable  jwoportions.  From 
the  time  the  program  really  took  hold  7  years 
ago  through  last  December,  it  has  put  down 
on  foreign  shores  8.4  billion  pounds  of  food 
worth  $1.4  billion. 

From  only  24  million  pounds  In  fiscal  1953 , 
shipments  rose  to  1.9  billion  pounds  in  the 
12  months  ended  last  Jvme  30.  Ftom  then  to 
last  December  31,  they  amounted  to  923  mil- 
lion pounds  and  show  signs  of  i^proachlug 
2  billion  pounds  for  the  year  that  will  end 
June  30. 

To  remedy  defects  In  the  donation  pro- 
gram, some  efforts  are  now  under  way.  How- 
ard Davis,  deputy  director  of  the  Agrlcul- 
tiire  Department's  Food  Distribution  Divi- 
sion, reveals  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
the  ICA  have  already  agreed  on  a  "memo- 
randum of  understanding"  that  supposedly 
would  give  the  ICA  much  more  responsibil- 
ity for  planning  and  checking  Into  the  dona- 
tion work — not  just  auditing. 

Then,  with  $1  mllUon  the  Agriculture 
Department  hopes  to  get  from  Congress  and 
transfer  to  the  ICA.  about  80  auditing  trou- 
ble-shooters would  be  employed  to  ferret 
out  Ulegal  practices. 

May  I  say,  parenthetically,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  on  agricultural 
appropriations,  it  appears  that  ICA  has 
ample  funds  to  do  its  auditing  without 
transfers  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Pai-tial  confirmation  of  the  alarming 
article  Just  referred  to  is  a  report  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  surplus  nonfat 
dry  milk  from  the  CCC  stockpiles — 
donated  through  a  volimtary  welfare 
group  to  the  Republic  of  Ecuadcn-  for  free 
distribution  to  the  needy — ^was  diverted 
to  an  Ecuadorian  affiliate  of  an  American 
firm.  It  was  recombined  with  cooonut 
oil  and  water  to  produce  a  "filled  milk" 
sold  In  paper  cartons  under  the  Ameri- 
can concern's  label  "Super  Milk"  at  a 
IKice  only  slightly  less  than  the  high 
price  charged  for  whole-cream  milk 
produced  in  extremely  limited  quantity 
in  Ecuador. 

This  scandalous  practice  was  not 
ended  by  any  positive  policing  on  the 
part  of  our  administrative  agencies  or 
the  voluntary  welfare  group  invcrived. 
It  ceased  only  because  the  charitable 
donations  ot  XJB.  nonfat  dry  milk  to 
Ecuador  and  other  countries  were  cut 
off  last  fall,  when  the  Coounodity  Credit 
Corporation  suddenly  and  without  ad- 
vance warning  found  Its  inventory  of 
this  dairy  commodity  to  be  exhausted. 
This  regrettable  situation  prompted  the 
irn^gMtiTw  Barron's  National  Business 
and  Financial  Weddy  to  publish  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  page  7  of  Its  February 
15.  1990.  issue: 

The  UJf .1  Food  and  Agriculture  Organisa- 
tion is  wanylnc  about  the  world  supply  of 
T>rim  milk  powder.  For  S  years,  this  country 
sxistalned  feeding  programs  in  many  parts 
of  the  worid  out  of  "surplus"  stocks.  Last 
year,  the  VB.  mpplj  ot  dairy  prodticts 
dwindled,    thus    Jeopardising    the    welfare 
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projects  which  hare  depended  upon  Ameri- 
can donations.  In  1968.  U.S.  sxirpluaes  sup- 
plied about  70  percent  of  the  world's  so- 
called  expend.  Naturally,  such  masslTe  free 
shipments  have  kept  low-cost  milk  produc- 
ers from  developing  commercial  markets. 
"Food  for  peace,"  the  current  euphemism  for 
the  dumping  of  farm  surpluses,  th\is  is 
threatening  to  end  in  a  worldwide  shortage 
for  which  no  relief  is  in  sight. 

It  is  equaUy  surprising  to  learn  that 
80  million  poimds  of  siirplus  nonfat  dry 
milk  ordered  by  the  White  House  last 
fall  to  be  made  urgently  available  under 
title  n  of  PubUc  Law  480  to  the  volun- 
tary welfare  groups  for  free  distribution 
to  needy  persons  in  60  countries  over- 
seas, were  ordered  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  to  be  pack- 
aged in  4  >^ -pound  plastic  bags  labeled 
simply  as  "milk,"  rather  than  "nonfat 
dry  milk."  This  raid  on  the  Cwnmodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventory  prevented 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
honoring  legitimate  commitments  for 
nonfat  dry  milk  for  established  and  ex- 
isting market  development  projects  over- 
seas under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

My  colleagues  from  Minnesota  and  the 
other  major  dairy  producing  States,  and 
all  of  our  citizens  who  are  concerned 
over  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
Armed  Forces  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
will  join  with  me,  I  am  sure,  in  express- 
ing a  real  interest  in  the  results  of  the 
investigation  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  oX.  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  has  asked  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  make.  It  involves  charges 
of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  nonfat  dry  milk 
at  the  price  of  whole  cream  milk  to 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  bases,  as  re- 
ported in  the  following  news  item  which 
appeared  on  page  7  of  the  April  20,  1960, 
issue  of  the  I^tiry  Record : 
Damfsx  Askxd  To  Pbobs  Mujl  Pkocuskkknt 

WASHUfGTOir. — ^The  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  asked  to  investigate  charges  of 
fraud  in  the  sale  of  milk  to  Armed  Forces 
camps  by  Representative  Carl  ViifsoN,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Oeorgla,  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture 
asked  him  to  request  the  investigation. 

PhU  Campbell.  Georgia  agricultural  com- 
missioner, wrote  Representative  VutaoH 
charging  that  powdered  mUk  is  being  sold 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  price  of  whole 
milk  and  that  the  butterfat  content  of  other 
milk  is  below  the  specified  level. 

He  iirged  an  investigation  of  the  entire 
milk  procurement  program  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Directly  involved  were  three 
naval  bases  at  Jacksonville.  Fla..  the  Air 
Force  station  at  Panama  City,  Fla.,  and  the 
Army  base  at  Fort  Stewart.  Oa. 

Prior  to  his  request  to  Representative 
ViNSOM,  Campbell  had  levied  fines  against 
three  Georgia  firms  for  diluting  milk  with 
powdered  milk  and  water  (Dairy  Record, 
April  13). 

All  Members  of  the  Congress,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with  the 
problem,  have  the  right  to  expect  that 
such  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  be  thorough  and  cover  the 
entire  milk  prociirement  program  for  all 
elements  of  the  Armed  Forces,  stateside 
and  overseas.  Certainly,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  should  not  be  permitted 
any  longer  to  sidetrack  or  dodge  the 
Issue    of    our    armed    services    openly 
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Selling  Pn.Lzi>  Milk  in  BsauiTDA  to 

SZRVICK  Bases — Devon  Creamext,  Sub- 

CoNCKKN,    Selling    to    Aia    Poacc 

THaOUGH  PX 


Wa4hington. — Two        bombshells        were 

here  by  a  Dairy  Record  representa- 

Monday  of  this  week  when  he  dls- 

(1)   that  Borden's,  through  a  40-per- 

^wned  subsidiary,  Devon  Creamery,  is 

filled  milk  In  Bermuda,  and  (2)  that 

leing  sold  to  the  X33.  Air  Force  base 

families  through  the  FX  in  Bermuda. 

filled  milk  Is  being  sold  In  paper  con- 
,  and  It  probably  marks  the  first  time 
1  llled  milk  has  ever  been  sold  In  other 
containers  than  metal  cans. 

container    bears    the    usual    Borden 

In  large  letters  and   displays  proml- 

the   trademarked    "Elsie, "   the  cow, 

used  by  Borden  on  their  regular  milk 


app>earlng  In  large  type  is  the  follow- 
Homogenlzed,  vitaminized,  pasteurized 
milk."    At  the  bottom  of  the  carton, 
appealing  In  small  letters.  Is  the  following: 
Reconblned    by    Devon    Creameries,    Ltd., 
under]  license  as  to  manufacture  and  sales. 

STABTES  WITH  AJTILIATION 

It  y  understood  that  Devon  Creameries  had 
not  bten  in  the  recomblnlng  milk  business 
until  its  afBliation  with  Borden. 

A  el  tocolate-flavored  filled  milk  is  also  be- 
ing sold  by  the  company. 

The  cartons  do  not  give  any  Information 
with  leference  to  the  ingredients  belug  used, 
but  11  Is  understood  that  the  vegetable  oil 
used  :n  recomblnlng  is  being  shipped  from 
the  U:  ilted  States,  and  reliable  sources  have 
Indies  ted  that  at  least  some  of  the  nonfat 
dry  m  Ik  used  is  also  being  manufactured  by 
one  oi  more  American  firms  for  shipment  to 
Bermi  ida.  Whether  or  not  it  is  surplus  milk 
powder  supplied  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corpo  -ation  had  not  been  determined  at  the 
time  ]  >airy  Record  went  to  press  on  Monday 
of  thlf  week. 

PSOHiSiTS  FILLED  UILK 

Although  Dairy  Record  was  unable  to  con- 
firm t  tie  information.  It  is  understood  that 
the  B<  rmuda  laws  prohibit  the  sale  of  filled 
milk.  However,  Devon  has  been  granted  a 
specla  license  to  sell  filled  milk  to  the  Air 
Force.  The  Navy  base  there  does  not  sell 
filled  1  nllk. 

The  disclosure  of  Borden's  activities  In 
Bermi  da  Is  certain  to  create  consternation 
amon)  dairy  interests  in  the  United  States. 
The  f  ict  that  the  filled  milk  is  being  pro- 
duced by  a  Borden-afRllated  company  no 
doubt  will  be  of  particular  concern  because 
of  Borden's  standing  in  the  industry,  and 
also  lecause  of  Uie  fear  that  it  will  help 
open  %he  door  to  filled-mllk  Interests  in  the 


United  States  to  knock  out  the  filled -milk 
laws  in  this  country. 

Similarly,  In  this  connection,  there  is 
no  basis  in  fact  upon  which  to  dispute 
the  sound  conclusions  reached  in  the 
"Behind  the  News"  editorial  on  page  26 
of  the  February  24.  1960,  issue  of  the 
Dairy  Record,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  purchase  de- 
scription for  filled  milk  states,  among  other 
things.  "This  product  is  Intended  for  use. 
when  authorized,  In  areas  outside  the  limits 
of  the  continental  United  States,  where  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fresh  fluid  milk  from 
authorized  sources  is  not  available." 

Bermuda  is  only  a  "whoop  and  a  holler" 
from  the  east  coast  of  Florida  and  it  should 
not  present  any  great  problem  for  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Navy  to  ferry  fresh  milk  from 
the  continental  United  States  to  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  base  at  Klndley  Field  and  the  U.S. 
naval  base  at  Kings  Point,  Bermuda.  If  it 
did  present  an  Insurmountable  problem  to 
the  two  services,  it  certainly  should  be  possi- 
ble for  them  to  transport  non  fat  dry  milk 
and  anhydrous  milk  fat  from  the  United 
States  to  those  bases  for  recombination. 
Already  something  along  this  line  is  being 
done,  for  the  Borden  subsidiary.  Devon 
Creamery,  Ltd.,  at  Bermuda,  is  producing 
and  selling  a  full  cream  recombined  mUk 
through  the  commissary  of  the  naval  base. 
The  company  Is  also  producing  and  selling  a 
recombined  filled  milk  to  the  commlasary  at 
Klndley  Field. 

If  it  Is  possible  to  transport  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  vegetable  oil  from  the  United  States 
to  reconstitute  filled  milk,  why  then  is  It 
not  possible  to  transport  enough  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  anhydrous  milk  fat  to  take  care 
of  all  of  the  needs  of  the  two  services  at  their 
bases? 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  double  talk  with  reference  to 
its  speciflcaticns  concerning  "where  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  fresh  fluid  milk  from  author- 
ired  sources  is  not  availaMe." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  was  mentioned  In  this  publication 
(Dairy  Record.  February  7),  flUed  milk  has 
been  sold  to  the  services  in  Bermuda  before 
Borden  got  into  the  picture.  The  United 
Dairy  Equipment  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  tbe  "mechanical  cow" 
which  has  been  used  since  World  War  U  on 
naval  ships  for  recomblnlng  nonfat  dry  milk 
and  anhydrous  milk  fat,  has  been  in  the 
chocolate-flavored  filled  milk  business  in 
Bermuda  for  use  by  the  armed  services  for 
some  time  past.  It  has  manufactured  filled 
milk  at  Klndley  Base  with  its  own  equip- 
ment, and  the  ingredients  are  being  shipped 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Whereas  the  Borden  carton  displays  the 
filled  milk  legend  in  large  bold  type,  the 
United  Dairy  Equipment  Co.  carton  displays 
the  word  "milk"  in  letters  1  inch  high  in 
boldface  type.  Beneath  this  in  one-eighth - 
inch  high  letters  is  printed  on  the  chocolate 
milk  carton  "filled  milk  recombined  by," 
and  then  beneath  that  "United  Dairy  Bqiiip- 
ment  Co.,  West  Chester,  Pa."  in  large  type. 
The  trade  name  of  the  product  is  "Super," 
which  also  appears  in  large  letters  in  reverse 
type.  It  also  bears  the  legend  that  it  is 
"pasteurized,  homogenized,  and  vitamln- 
ixed." 

Incidentally,  the  paper  cartons  in  which 
the  United  Dairy  Equipment  milk  is  sold  are 
manufactured  in  Canada.  Borden's  are  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  should  be 
little  or  no  problem  in  supplying  commis- 
saries in  Bermuda  with  fresh  fluid  milk,  or 
at  least  recombined  whole  mUk,  but  which 
they  are  not  getting,  it  is  almost  a  safe  bet 
that  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  supplying 
the  Air  Force  bases  In  Spain,  north  Africa, 
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the  Middle  and  Far  East,  and  on  the  DEW 
line  in  northern  Greenland  and  northern 
Canada  with  filled  milk  also. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Members  of  Congress,  judging  from  press 
reports,  are  much  disturbed  about  the  con- 
tents of  an  Air  Force  manual  titled  "Open 
Mess  Operating  Manual,"  that  gives  instruc- 
tion on  seven  different  ways  to  make  a  mar- 
tini, bow  to  stage  fashion  shows,  how  and 
where  to  round  up  dates  for  bachelors,  as 
well  as  why  lollipops  should  be  provided  for 
officers'  children.  An  admonition  is  also 
given  to  those  who  run  the  officers'  clubs  to 
feed  employees,  who  frequently  are  enlisted 
men,  cheaper  cuts  of  meat. 

Admittedly,  Congress  should  be  concerned 
when  a  teanch  of  the  armed  services  lays 
such  stress  on  trivia  of  this  kind.  But  this 
commentator  maintains  that  Congress 
should  be  much  more  concerned  over  the 
matter  of  our  armed  services  openly  flaunt- 
ing the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
the  flUed-miUc  bill. 

The  language  of  the  bill  clearly  defines 
the  product  as  "an  adulterated  article  of 
food,  injurious  to  the  public  health,  and  its 
sale  constitutes  a  fraud  upon  the  public.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manu- 
facture within  any  territory  or  possession  or 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  ship 
or  deliver  for  shipment  in  interstate  com- 
merce, any  filled  milk." 

On  May  11.  1959.  in  the  1st  session  of 
the  86th  Congress,  I  introduced  bill  H.R. 
7146  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended — ^Public  Law  480 — for  the 
very  simple  reasons  which  I  specified  at 
the  hearing  on  that  bill  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Dairy  and  Poultry  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  Au- 
gust 3.  1959:  namely,  that,  first,  the 
manner  in  which  the  Public  Law  480 
program  has  been  administered  in  re- 
spect to  encouragement  of  exports  of 
nonfat  dry  milk,  particularly,  is  con- 
trary to  a  basic  principle  of  Public  Law 
480:  second,  the  aggressive  promotion  of 
the  production  and  marketing  of  filled- 
miUc  products,  made  from  coconut  oil 
mixed  with  subsidized  nonfat  dry  milk 
from  the  United  States,  is  wrecking  nor- 
mal commercial  export  markets  for  nat- 
ural U.S.  dairy  products  abroad:  third, 
official  reports  indicate  that  a  vigorous 
drive  is  in  the  making  to  expand  filled - 
milk  production  throughout  many  of  the 
non-dairy-producing  nations  of  the 
world,  which  will  inevitably  redound  to 
the  disadvantage  of  ourselves  and  of 
friendly  nations  who  depend  upon  dairy 
product  exports  for  a  large  portion  of 
their  foreign  trade;  and.  fourth,  the  ag- 
gressive production  and  marketing  of 
filled  dairy  products  abroad  by  our  dairy 
industry,  coupled  with  the  encourage- 
ment given  such  operations  by  our  own 
Government  through  payment  of  sub- 
sidies imder  Public  Law  480  and  other 
U.S.  law.  will,  over  a  period  of  time,  re- 
sult in  efforts  being  made  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  imitation  fiuid  milk  and 
fluid-milk  products. 

At  that  hearing,  I  further  pointed  out 
that  HJl.  7146  would  serve  to  accomplish 
or  prevent,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Prohibit  sale  or  disposal,  either  under 
Public  Law  480  or  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  any  other  act, 
of  dairy  products  for  use  outside  the  United 
States  for  manufacttiring  filled  milk  prod- 
ucts. 


2.  Specify  that  the  Secretary  may  pay  sub- 
sidies on  dairy  products  othor  than  those 
purchased  under  i»1ce  support.  •  •  •  Tills 
thought  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  major 
commercial  export  markets  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts concentrate  very  heavily  in  evaporated 
milk  and  dry  whole  milk. 

*  *  *  it  seems  to  be  utterly  siUy  to  sub- 
sidize exports  of  one  dairy  commodity  at  the 
expense  of  normal  commercial  export  mar- 
ketings of  other  dairy  oommodltles. 

3.  Publications  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  I  have  seen  show  clearly 
the  subsidization  of  nonfat  dry  milk  under 
Public  Law  480  and  currently  under  other 
provisions  of  the  law,  has  wrecked  the  export 
market  of  the  United  States  for  evaporated 
milk  in  the  Philippines. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  plans  are  In 
progress  to  expand  filled  milk  production 
and  marketing  to  many  other  areas,  particu- 
larly the  southeastern  Asian  area.  If  this  is 
done,  any  potential  development  of  export 
markets  for  natural  dairy  products  in  these 
areas  will   have  been  destroyed. 

4.  •   •    • 

6.  The  bill  makes  more  specific  that  the 
powers  and  authorities  of  PubUc  Law  480  or 
of  any  other  act  shall  not  be  tised  in  a  man- 
ner so  as  to  disrupt  or  displace  any  usual 
marketings  of,  or  any  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  in,  any  dairy  products  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  in  the  dairy  industry  who  might  op- 
pose amending  Public  Law  480  as  provided 
in  H.R.  7 140  because  of  possible  loss  of  some 
export  outlets  for  nonfat  dry  milk. 

I  want  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  such  arguments  and  I  do 
not  think  they  are  compelling. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  the  district 
which  I  represent  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
dairy  producing  districts  in  Minnesota  and 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  town  of  Brow- 
ervllle,  Minn.,  there  is  located  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  modem  nonfat  dry  milk 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  world.  I  am 
sure  that  the  farmers  in  my  area  do  not 
want  any  action  undertaken  to  promote  the 
production  of  filled  mUk  products  abroad  nor 
do  they  want  action  taken  abroad  which 
may  in  time  lead  to  serious  competition  with 
filled  milk  products  in  this  country. 

In  its  report  No.  908  dated  August  15, 
1959.  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.R. 
8609)  to  amend  PubUc  Law  480  by  ex- 
tending the  authorities  of  titles  I  and  II, 
strengthening  the  program  of  disposals 
through  barter,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  considered  the  same,  reported 
favorably  thereon  without  amendment, 
recommended  that  the  bill  do  pass,  and 
added  the  following: 

During  the  course  of  its  hearings,  the 
conunlttee  received  testimony  on  HJt.  7146 
by  Mr.  Mabsuall  which  would  add  a  new 
section  to  Public  Law  480  prolilblting  any 
dairy  commodity  produced  In  the  United 
States  being  sold  or  disposed  of  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  for  use  outside  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  fUled  milk  or 
filled  cheese. 

Testimony  indicated  that  nonfat  dry  milk 
exported  under  Public  Law  480  has  been 
used  in  the  recipient  country  for  the  manu- 
f{u:ture  of  fiUed  milk,  movement  of  which 
in  interstate  commerce  is  prohibited  In  the 
United  States,  which  has  in  turn  been  manu- 
factured into  an  evaporated  filled  milk  prod- 
uct sold  in  the  recipient  country  in  com- 
petition with  evaporated  whole  milk  im- 
p<xrted  from  the  United  States.  The  con- 
dition complained  of  exists  particularly  In 
the  Philippines  wbere.  It  was  Indicated, 
sales  ot  an  evaporated  filled  milk  product 


have  aharj^y  reduced  imports  of  evaporated 
milk  from  the  United  States. 

While  the  operations  complained  of  are 
not  prohibited  by  law.  it  ts  repugnant  to 
the  whole  intent  and  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480  that  oommodltles  exported  to  another 
country  under  the  subsidies  provided  in 
title  I  should  be  used  In  such  country  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  compete  with  and 
reduce  Mports  from  the  United  Stetes  to 
the  same  ooimtry  of  similar  commodities  on 
a  commercial  basis.  The  committee  believes 
it  is  the  clear  intent  of  the  law  that  the 
Department  oX  Agriculture  In  making  iu 
"iisual  marketings"  determinations  (which 
are  used  as  a  guide  In  determining  eligibility 
of  a  country  to  receive  products  under  title 
I)  not  only  of  the  particular  products  (in 
this  case  nonfat  dry  milk)  but  of  similar  or 
related  producU  (such  as  evaporated  whole 
milk)  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

While  the  committee  did  not  include  this 
bill  in  its  amendments  to  PubUc  Law  480, 
it  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  of 
the  proposal  and  has  omitted  it  because  it 
believes  this  reminder  to  the  Department 
will  accomplish  the  purpose. 

On  August  19,  1959.  daring  the  floor 
debate  on  HJl.  8609,  I  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
whereupon  I  had  the  following  colloquy 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  : 

Mr.  Maxshall.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  re- 
call that  I  introduced  a  biU,  HJL  7148.  which 
wotild  have  added  a  new  section  to  Public 
Law  480,  which,  among  other  things,  would 
have  prohibited  any  dairy  commodity  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  being  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  under  Public  Law  480  for  use  outside 
the  United  States  for  filled  milk  or  filled 
cheese. 

My  bill  also  provided  that  export  assistance 
under  any  other  law  could  not  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subsidlaing  the  exportation  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  be  used  In  the  manxifacture  of 
fluid  milk  products  abroad. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  committee 
In  its  report  in  which  it  states  that  the  opera- 
tion which  my  bill  sought  to  oorrect  "is  re- 
pugnant to  the  whole  intent  and  purpose 
of  Public  Law  480  that  oommodltles  exported 
to  another  country  under  the  subsidies  pro- 
vided in  title  I  should  be  used  in  such  coun- 
try In  such  a  manner  as  to  compete  with 
and  reduce  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
the  same  country  of  similar  commodities  on 
a  commercial  basis." 

Secondly,  it  is  noted  that  the  committee 
stated  that  whUe  it  did  not  include  this 
biU,  H.R.  7146.  in  its  amendmenU  to  Public 
Law  480,  "it  is  in  full  accord  with  the  objec-  • 
tives  of  the  proposal  and  has  omitted  it  be- 
cause it  believes  this  reminder  will  accom- 
pllBh  the  purpose." 

Testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  showed 
that,  while  the  Public  Law  480  agreement 
under  which  the  exportatlons  of  which  we 
complained  in  our  bill,  is  now  concluded,  yet 
exactly  the  same  type  of  subsidisation  is 
being  carried  on  under  authority  of  other 
laws,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act,  and  the  like. 

I  feel  that  the  same  considerations  in 
expanding  or  maintaining  export  markets  for 
U.S.  agricultviral  products  under  Public  Law 
480,  namely,  that  the  authorities  of  such 
law  should  not  be  used  to  interfere  with  com- 
mercial export  marketings  of  similar  com- 
modities, should  also  govern  in  respect  to 
export  subeldlaatlon  carried  out  under  other 
laws,  even  though  such  consideration  is  not 
speclflcally  sUted  in  the  laws. 
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It  makes  no  sense  to  subsidize  one  com- 
modity at  the  expense  of  the  regular  export 
market  of  another  ctanmodlty,  Irreapective 
of  the  authority  used  to  accompllBb  such 
exportation. 

Now  to  my  question :  Does  yoxnr  committee 
agree  that  the  restrictions  as  to  noninterfer- 
ence with  regular  commercial  export  markets 
by  subsidies  authorlxed  pursuant  to  PubUc 
Law  480  should  also  guide  the  Department  to 
respect  to  subsidization  of  exports  carried  out 
under  authority  of  any  other  law? 

Mr.  PoACx.  The  committee  agrees  entirely. 
Certainly,  we  Intended  that  our  surplus  com- 
modities should  be  used  to  develop,  not  to 
destroy,  American  trade  and  we  siurely  feel 
that  the  same  goal  should  be  applicable  to 
all  of  our  export  subsidy  programs. 

When,  dviring  the  past  March,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  appropriations 
for  1961  were  the  subject  of  considera- 
tion at  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  was  permitted  to  ask  the  following 
question  of  Mr.  Marvin  L.  McLain.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  re- 
ceived the  following  answer  from  him,  as 
part  3  of  the  printed  record  of  those 
hearings,  under  the  heading  "Prohibi- 
tions Against  Aiding  in  Manufacture  of 
Pilled  Milk  Outside  the  United  Stetes." 
at  pages  560-561.  discloses: 

Mr.  M*B'«»'*T.T.  What,  if  any,  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  UjB.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultvire  either  by  internal  directive,  regula- 
tion, instruction,  or  otherwise,  to  assure  com- 
pliance by  1^  elements  of  said  Department 
with  the  reminder  to  the  Department  con- 
tained In  the  Committee  on  Agricultiure  Re- 
port No.  908  to  accompany  the  Cooley  biU. 
HJt.  8400  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86tlx  Con- 
gress and  the  c<dloquy  which  I  had  with 
Congressman  Poagx,  at  Texas,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  August  19,  1969,  when  the 
Cooley  bUl  was  betog  debated,  both  of  which 
were  aimed  at  aocompUshlng  the  purpose 
of  my  bill.  Hit.  7146;  namely,  to  guarantee 
that  no  dairy  product  produced  to  the 
United  States  wlU  be  sold  or  disposed  of 
pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  480,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  any  other  act  for  use  outside  of  the 
United  Stetes  for  manufactiirlng,  blending, 
or  compounding  of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese, 
or  have  the  eflect  of  disrupting  or  displac- 
ing any  xisual  marketings  of,  or  any  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  to,  any  dairy 
commodity  produced  to  the  United  States? 

Can  you  supply  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  McLaht.  We  wlU  do  the  best  we  can. 

(The  Information  referred  to  foUows:) 

"The  Deptartment  has  taken  steps  to  as- 
sure that  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  Is  not  used  to  the  manufacture 
of  filled  milk  or  cheese." 

The  assurance  thus  given  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Lain that  henceforth  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  abide  by  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  regards  Its  nonfat  dry  milk 
disposition  activities  under  PubUc  Law 
460  is  commoidable,  indeed.  However. 
It  fails  to  assiu-e  the  Congress  that  no 
surplus  nonfat  dry  milk  produced  in  the 
United  States  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventory  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  un- 
der any  act  other  than  Public  Law  480 
for  use  outside  of  the  United  States  for 
manufacturing,  blending,  or  compound- 
ing of  filled  milk  or  filled  cheese,  or  have 
the  effect  of  disrupting  or  displacing  any 
usual  marketings  of,  or  any  normal  pat- 


of  commercial  trade  in,  any  natu- 
cairy  commodity   produced   in  the 
Unit  id  States. 

Til  at  this  is  a  real  and  cogent  problem, 
harb>ring  the  potential  of  grave  harm 
to   tte   dairy    industry   of   the   United 
_,  is  borne  out  by  Mr.  McLain's  an- 
te my  further  question,  put  to  him 
course  of  his  testimony  at  the 
aforementioned  Hearings  on  the  Depart- 
of  Agricultural  Appropriations  for 
-part  3.  hearing  record,  page  562 — 
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Maxshau,.  Aside  from  Public  Law  480 

1  lot  true  that  CCC  can  subsidize  exports 

ijonfat  for  use  in  filled  milk  under  its 

without  reference  to  Public  Law  480 

could  also   be   accomplished   under 

legislation? 

Tils  would  be  possible." 

Nc  t  only  would  this  be  possible,  as  Mr. 
McL  iin's  answer  suggests,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  since  the  reminder  to  the  Depart- 
mem  there  were  effected,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  under  the  aegis  of  the  International 
Cooi  eration  Administration  piu^uant  to 
sectim  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  is  44,  shipments  of  surplus  nonfat  dry 
milk  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
pora ion  inventory  to  the  Philippine 
Islards  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of 


evaporated  milk. 


Since  then,  and  on  February  1, 


Department   of   Agriculture, 


1960. 
Com- 


mod  ty  Stabilization  Service,  Livestock 
and  Dairy  Division,  issued  announce- 
men,  LD-33,  entitled  "Sales  of  Dairy 
Proqucts  for  Export,"  and  setting  forth 
the  Igroimd  rules  on  "how  to  submit 
com  )etitive  bids  to  buy  butter,  Cheddar 
che€  se — cheese — and  nonfat  dry  milk — 
milk— from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion--CCC — for  export."  Pursuant  to 
this  bid  procedure,  sizable  quantities  of 
CCC  nonfat  dry  milk  have  been  pur- 
chased by,  among  others,  the  American 
cone  ems  which  operate  filled  milk  plants 
in  tt  e  Philippine  Islands  or  have  been  the 
regu  lar  suppliers  thereto,  and  by  the 
Ame  rican  concerns  which,  in  the  past, 
wen  the  regular  suppliers  of  the  nonfat 
dry  nilk  requirements  for  the  filled  milk 
plar  ts  servicing  the  PX  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  at  Kindley  Field,  Ber- 
muca. 

T<>  determine  if  such  CCC  nonfat  dry 
milk ,  so  sold  pursuant  to  annoimcement 
LD- 13.  has  been  or  is  being  thus  utilized, 
I  put  the  following  further  question  to 
Mr.  McLain  during  his  testimony  at  the 
afor  imentioned  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
mec  ;  of  Agriculture  Appropriations  for 
196: .  and  received  the  following  an- 
swei — part  3,  hearing  record,  page  559: 

MAK  [TTACTUXX    OF    PXLUED    MZLX    OUTSIDX    THK 

Unttxd  Statks 

Ml .  Mamwat.t..  Is  subaldlsed  UJ3.  surplus 
noni  at  dry  milk  betog  \ued  anywhere  outside 
of  tl  le  United  States  to  tiie  manufacture  of 
"flU<d  milk."  as  defined  In  the  U.S.  FUled 
Milk  Act  of  1933  as  amended? 

Ml.  McLadt.  We  will  consult  with  the 
Fore  ign  Agriculture  Service  and  furnish  the 
ansner. 

(I  he  Information  refored  to  follows:) 

"I  i  Is  not  definitely  known  whether  any  of 
the  nonfat  dry  milk  sold  recently  by  the 
CCC  for  unrestricted  exptMrt  Is  betog  used  to 
the  1  oanuf  acture  of  filled  milk.  The  Depart- 
men ;  believes,  however,  that  some  of  the 
noni  at  dry  milk  which  has  gooe  to  Mexico 


and  the  Philippines  has  been  used,  in  the 
first  case  in  filled  fiuld  milk,  and.  In  the 
second  case,  In  canned  filled  milk." 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  lack  of 
definite  knowledge  of  what  disposition 
ultimately  is  being  made  of  the  current 
unrestricted  exports  of  CCC  nonfat  dry 
milk,  coupled  with  nothing  more  tangible 
than  an  unverified  belief  that  CCC  non- 
fat dry  milk  has  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  filled  milk  overseas,  as  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  answer  to 
the  question  I  put  to  Mr.  McLain  im- 
plies, is  either  a  disgraceful  admission 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  information  be- 
ing relayed  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  by  its  agricultural  attaches 
stationed  in  recipient  foreign  countries, 
or  a  deliberate  affront  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  Congress. 

Definite  proof  is  readily  obtainable 
substantiating  the  use  or  intended  use  of 
such  CCC  nonfat  dry  milk  for  the  manu- 
facture of  filled  milk  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  plants  of  the  Darigold  Milk  Co., 
Paranaque,  Rlzal,  Philippine  Islands,  an 
afBliate  of  Consolidated  Dairy  Products 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  marketing  or- 
ganization of  United  E>airy  Farmers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  General  Milk 
Co. — Philippines — Inc..  Mandaluyong. 
Rlzal,  Philippine  Islands,  an  affiliate 
of  the  Carnation  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  There  is  no  evidence  of  which 
I  am  aware  of  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  either  Borden's  or  United 
Dairy  Equipment  Co.  to  cease  manufac- 
turing filled  milk  from  subsidized  CCC 
nonfat  dry  milk  at  their  plants  in  Ber- 
muda for  PX  sale  to  the  servicemen  and 
attached  civilian  personnel  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  at  Kindley  Field,  Bermuda. 

It  obviously  is  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  "reminder  to  the  Department" 
contained  in  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture report  No.  908  to  accompany  the 
Cooley  bill — H.R.  8609 — and  the  admoni- 
tion to  the  Department  contained  in  the 
colloquy  I  had  with  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poagx  1  have  utterly  failed 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  which  my 
bill — H.R.  7146 — was  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing— an  objective  with  which  both  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  were  in  full 
accord. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  on  behalf  of 
the  dairy  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  ones  that  will  reap  the  bit- 
ter harvest  of  this  folly,  to  assist  in  put- 
ting an  immediate  end  to,  first,  this 
wholly  unjustiflable  and  imwarranted 
frustration  of  the  valid  national  policy 
expressed  in  the  constltutioned  and  un- 
repealed Filled  Milk  Act  of  March  4, 
1923.  as  amended;  and,  second,  the  In- 
comprehensible continuing  practice  of 
the  Department  of  Agricultxire  of  ignor- 
ing the  congressional  intent  expressed  or 
implicit  in  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Charter  Act,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  and  the  like,  pur- 
suant to  one  or  a  combination  of  which, 
export  subsidization  of  CCC  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  use  in  the  maniifacture  of  filled 
milk  overseas  has  been  and  is  being 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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None  of  the  public  funds  \\hich  are 
appropiiattjd  to  Llie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  fiscal  year  19C1,  or  thereafter 
ought  lo  be  utilized  either  directly  oi-  in- 
directly to  .subsidize  the  sale  or  other  dis- 
pL.sition  of  CCC  nonfat  dry  milk  for  use 
ouiside  the  United  States  for  the  manu- 
facturing, blending,  or  compoundnig  of 
lill'-'d  milk  or  filled  cheese,  or  have  the 
elfect  of  disrupting  or  displacing  any 
lu.Lorically  u.^uai  marketiiii^o  oi,  or  any 
historically  normul  patterns  of  commer- 
cial trade  in,  any  natural  dairy  com- 
modity produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASiJMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  t;mc  as  he  may  desire  lo  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  I  Mr.  King  J . 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  will  yield,  may  I  say 
that  I  ha%e  followed  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  and  know  the 
painstaking  care  which  he  has  given  to 
the  problem  of  eliminating  governmental 
waste  in  our  mutual  security  pros  ram. 
I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  state  for  the  record 
whether  or  not  in  his  opinion  the  cuts 
which  his  subcommittee  has  proposed 
will  endanger  in  any  material  way  the 
security  of  this  country,  or  whether  they 
will  retard  the  progress  which  this  Na- 
tion has  made  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
democracy  through  extending  legitimate 
aid  to  those  who  would  benefit  there- 
from throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  are  not  cutting  the  funds. 
This  military  assistance  recommendation 
is  23  percent  more  than  the  amount  ap- 
propriated last  year.  This  is  the  highest 
money  request  that  has  reached  this 
fioor  in  6  years.  We  are  increasing  the 
military  item  by  $300  million. 

I  might  state  further  that  a  majority 
of  the  subcommittee,  a  majority  of  the 
full  committee,  and  the  leaders  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  funds  are  adequate. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  interest,  and  I  want  to  assure 
him  that  I  am  grateful  for  the  informa- 
tion he  gave  to  me  that  made  it  pos- 
sible to  find  certain  waste  in  this  bill  that 
the  committee  has  eliminated.  I  have 
nothing  but  commendation  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  KINO  of  Utah.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  support  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid.  I  have  advocated  It  in  civilian  life. 
before  coming  to  Congress,  and  I  voted 
for  It  last  year,  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  shall  vote  for  it  this  year.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  it  as  long  as  I  feel  that  it 
makes  a  legitimate  contribution  to  the 
security  of  this  Nation,  to  the  contain- 
ment of  communism,  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  democracy  and  th  j  advancement 
of  human  freedom  and  decency  through- 
out the  world. 

I  must  make  it  equally  clear,  however, 
that  any  foreign  aid  program  which  I 
endorse  must  submit  to  the  same  rigor- 
ous tests  of  fiscal  soundness,  not  only 
In  its  entirety,  but  in  each  particular 
thereof,  as  must  any  domestic  program 
which  elicits  my  support. 

I  have.  In  the  past,  voted  for  sewage 
disposal,  airport  construction,  area  rede- 


velopment, reclamation,  and  many  otlier 
worthwhile  programs;  but  always  I  have 
iai3i:-.ted  that  all  waste  be  first  eliminated 
therefrom.  To  that  end,  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  vote  for  cuts  where  I  felt 
that  such  cuts  would  effectuate  justifi- 
able econoinies.  What  I  ask  for  do- 
mestic programs,  I  now  ask  for  the  pro- 
po.sed  mutual  security  program. 

I  have  read  the  record  carefully,  and 
am  convinced  tiiat  there  are  some  as- 
pecu  Ui  this  program  that  demand  care- 
ful reexamination.  When  I  hear  of  our 
siudm;;  the  most  advanced  type  of 
planes  t<j  a  country  who  has  no  men  to 
liy  ilitm,  and  no  immediate  prospects  of 
oijiaining  them,  when  I  hear  of  our 
sLiiding  tanks  and  other  implements  of 
death  to  a  country  whose  government 
and  all  its  equipment  is  threatened  to 
b.^  taken  over  by  the  very  enemies  against 
whom  those  armaments  are  intended  as 
a  protection,  and  when  I  hear  of  the 
vast  and  .sometimes  wasteful  expendi- 
tures made  in  countries  which  admit 
f^pcnly  that  the  vei-y  program  which  ad- 
ministers this  largess  is  wasteful  and 
inefficient,  then  I  find  it  necessary  to 
pau.se.  to  reevaluate  our  objectives  and 
the  means  devised  by  which  they  may  be 
attained. 

Th'3  cuts  of  the  subcommittee  still 
leave  our  foreign  aid  budget  larger  than 
It  was  last  year  by  over  $140  million.  I 
bcheve  that  $3,389,750,000,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee,  is  enough. 

I  plead  once  again,  as  I  have  done  be- 
fore, to  avoid  waste,  to  consolidate 
duplicating  programs,  and  to  strengthen 
our  domestic  economy  through  follow- 
ing sound  fiscal  policies.  It  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  we  can  fulfill  our  historic 
role  as  the  strongest  leader  of  a  strong, 
free  world. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  a 
question? 

On  page  1126  of  the  hearings  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  asked  a  question, 
as  foUows: 

I  believe  that  earlier  we  requested  Infor- 
mation on  the  total  cost  of  the  48,600  em- 
ployees in  the  overall  mutual  security  pro- 
gram. 

That  was  a  question  directed  to  Mr. 
Murphy.  Will  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee advise  the  committee  today 
where  these  administrative  costs  appear 
in  the  bill?  Do  they  run  throughout  the 
bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  run  throughout 
the  bill.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  figure  now  is  approximately 
44,000  employees  in  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
have  it  broken  down? 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  will  look  at  page  23  of  the 
committee  report.  In  the  table  on  that 
page,  he  will  see  that  there  are  general 
administrative  expenses  of  $38  million 


for  ICA.  In  the  State  Department  the 
administiative  expenses  are  $8  million. 
On  page  2  of  the  bill  $23  million  are 
allowed  for  administrative  expenses  for 
the  military  assistance  program. 

In  addition,  in  the  Development  Loan 
Fond  there  is  a  limitation  of  $1.8  million 
for  administrative  expenses.  Then,  in 
addition,  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram is  practically  all  administrative  ex- 
pense, because  it  is  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  men  in  the  field  who  are  conduct- 
ing these  technical  projects. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  I  may  supplement  my 
question,  I  was  primarily  interested  in 
a.scei  taming  how  much  administrative 
cost  is  attributable  to  military  assistance. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Twenty-three  million 
dollars  is  for  the  administrative  cost  of 
the  military  assistance  program  in  the 
bill  before  the  committee. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes!. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  near  the  end  of  a  long  trail 
for  this  particular  piece  of  legislation, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  House  is  concerned, 
because  when  we  get  a  look  at  this  bill 
again  it  will  have  passed  the  other  body 
and  will  come  back  for  approval  of  the 
conference  report.  Sixteen  weeks  of 
hearings  have  gone  into  the  preparation 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
being  in  a  position  to  differ  with  some 
of  my  very  good  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  as  far  as  the  amounts  which 
are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  various 
activities  under  this  bill  are  concerned. 
By  and  large,  this  subcommittee  works  in 
harmony,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  always 
continue  to  be  that  way.  I  intend  to 
address  myself  directly  to  the  category  of 
defense  support. 

The  defense  support  figure  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  is  $600  million. 
This  is  down  from  $724  million  which 
was  recommended  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  this  category.  The 
great  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
voted  out  a  bill  which  was  passed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  other  body 
and  later  became  law  providing  for  an 
authorization  of  $675  million.  Thus,  the 
amount  in  this  bill.  $600  million,  is  a  cut 
of  $124  million  below  the  budget  request, 
or  a  cut  of  just  under  20  percent.  In 
fact,  this  program  has  been  cut  rather 
drastically  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1959,  $807  million  was  appropriated  for 
this  item. 

In  1960  the  figure  for  this  program 
was  $765  million.  In  1961  we  have  a  fig- 
ure of  $600  million.  This  is  a  reduction 
since  1959  of  over  25  percent  in  this  par- 
ticular item. 

What  is  it  that  we  are  reducing? 
What  is  defense  support?  I  will  answer 
this  as  clearly  and  as  briefly  as  I  can. 
Defense  support  is  the  program  by  which 
we  keep  certain  nations  which  are  allied 
with  us  in  the  business  of  defending 
themselves.  Some  of  the  beneficiary  na- 
tions in  this  program  are  South  Korea. 
Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  Pakistan,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece.    These  are  the  small 
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nations  along  the  perimeter  of  the  So- 
viet world  who  have  had  the  courage — 
and  I  say  this  with  all  the  emphasiB  at 
my  command — the  great  courage  to 
aline  themselves  with  the  free  world  even 
though  the  Kremlin  and  Red  China  are 
looking  right  down  their  throats  and 
pointing  missiles  at  them  every  day. 

This  money  goes  to  support  their 
armed  forces.  It  goes  to  support  600,000 
tro(^>s  on  the  island  of  Taiwan.  It  goes 
to  support  600,000  troops  in  South  Ko- 
rea. It  goes  to  support  the  army  of 
some  280,000  in  South  Vietnam.  It 
supports  the  armies  of  Turkey.  Greece, 
and  Pakistan.  This  money  is  spent 
about  as  follows:  The  money  is  used  to 
import  products.  Incidentally,  well 
over  60  percent  of  those  products  will 
cwne  from  the  United  States.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  put  those  products  into  the 
economy  of  these  coxintries.  The  prod- 
ucts are  mainly  in  the  category  of  cap- 
ital expenditures  which  will  have  a 
long-time  beneficial  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  these  nations.  Through  the 
building  of  their  economy,  we  make  pos- 
sible the  dawning  of  that  day  when  they 
may  be  able  to  support  themselves  and 
their  armed  forces  without  our  help. 

These  nations  are  asked  to  pay  for 
thase  products  in  the  only  way  they  can 
pay,  and  that  is  in  their  own  ciurrency. 
The  agreement  which  we  have  with 
these  nations  varies  somewhat  in  form, 
but  substantially  it  is  something  like 
tills.  Whenever  a  unit  is  sold  to  the 
government  of,  or  to  a  business  within 
that  country — Country  A — Coimtry  A 
sets  aside,  or  receives  from  the  purchaser 
to  set  aside,  the  price  of  the  product  in 
the  currency  of  Country  A.  That  curren- 
cy may  be  si>ent  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Coimtry  A.  We  do  not  own  the 
money.  We  do  not  have  a  veto  power 
over  the  way  it  is  spent.  Therefore,  we 
retain  just  enough  of  a  string  on  it  to 
make  sure  that  the  original  cost  to  the 
United  States,  which  bought  this  ma- 
chine tool,  is  used  in  a  way  which  will 
represent  a  long-term  beneficial  effect. 
That,  of  course,  is  the  only  reason  in  the 
first  place  we  would  have  spent  the 
money. 

Mainly  these  local  currencies  are  used 
to  support  and  maintain  the  armed 
forces  budgets  of  these  countries.  With 
the  military  assistance  program  we  buy 
the  hardware,  the  sinews  of  war  with 
which  these  armies,  navies,  and  air 
forces  must  be  armed.  With  the  de- 
fense support  program  we.  wherever  it 
Is  necessary,  support  the  budgets  of 
these  particular  nati(»3s  so  that  they 
will  be  able  thereby  to  support  armed 
forces  which  they  could  not  possibly 
support  with  their  own  resources. 

So  this  very  briefly  is  defense  support. 

Now,  is  it  necessary?  Is  it  a  good  In- 
vestment for  the  American  taxpayer  to 
keep  these  nations  in  the  field  and  to 
keep  them  on  our  side;  to  keep  their 
armed  forces  at  their  present  level? 

Take  the  case  of  Red  China,  a  nation 
which  certainly  since  its  inception  has 
shown  all  the  predatory  tendencies  of  a 
young  lion  cub.  This  Is  a  nation  which 
has  marched  into  Korea,  which  has 
by  indirection,  perhaps,  marched  into 
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Sout  least  Asia,  and  has  shown  signs  of 
manhing  wherever  it  can  probe  a  soft 
spot  around  the  perimeter  of  the  globe. 

Ttis  is  a  nation  which  is  growing  in 
industry.  Its  industrial  output  is  up 
som<  300  percent  in  the  last  5-year  plan. 
It  n>>w  is  in  about  the  same  economic 
posit  ion,  or  it  will  be  in  1965,  as  Soviet 
Rusa  a  was  on  the  day  World  War  II  be- 
gan. So  this  is  a  threat  which  no  one 
dare  take  lightly.  This  then  is  a  nation 
whic  1  is  growing  and  which  shows  signs 
of  sp  reading  out  wherever  it  can,  by  any 
means  available. 

W  lat  is  the  deterrent?  The  detenent 
cons  sts  of  600,000  Chinese  Nationalists 
and  the  600,000  South  Koreans  on  the 
flani  of  this  nation,  ready  to  strike  if 
need  be  to  defend  that  portion  of  the  free 
worl<  1  which  is  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
othei  deterrent  is  the  armed  forces  of 
the  ]iations  of  Southeast  Asia,  trained, 
armed,  and  ready  to  defend  their  liber- 
ties vhenever  required.  These  are  the 
forces  which  are  supported  in  that  part 
of  th  e  world  by  defense  support. 

Then  going  over  to  the  Middle  East, 
also  >n  the  perimeter  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
we  :  Ind  the  nations  of  Turkey  and 
Greeie.  No  one  needs  to  recount  the 
valor  of  the  Greeks  during  World  War 
II.  »Jo  one  needs  to  recount  the  valor 
of  tire  Turks  who  fought  by  our  side  in 
Sout  1  Korea.  No  one  I  am  sure  will 
doub;  for  one  single  instance  that  if 
troul  le  begins  those  two  brave  little  na- 
tions will  be  on  the  side  of  the  free  world. 

Wi!  have  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Micl  igan  [Mr.  Ford]  very  eloquently 
plea<  for  an  increase  in  military  assist- 
ance This  military  assistance  is  neces- 
sary for  modernization  of  the  armies  of 
Gree  ce  and  Turkey  and  the  other  armies 
arou  id  the  perimeter  as  well  as  those  of 
Western  Europe.  If  trouble  came,  and 
we  h  ul  not  modernized  the  forces  of  our 
alli«,  they  would  then  be  faced  with 
some  of  the  crack  divisions  of  the  Iron 
Curtiiin  countries,  and  they  would  face 
them  in  the  condition  of  having  been 
armed  and  trained  with  weapons  which 
are  o  '  the  Korean  war  vintage. 
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is  absolutely  necessary  not  only  to 
faith  with  those  people  but  also  to 
faith  with  the  taxpayers  of  the 


Unit<id  States,  who  have  thus  far  very 
nobl3  advanced  this  cause,  that  we  make 
absol  utely  certain  that  if  trouble  begins 
these  gallant  allies  of  ours  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  threat  with  the  very  best 
wear  3ns,  the  very  best  equipment,  with 
whic  1  they  can  be  provided.  To  do  less 
wouli  1  be  to  fail  in  the  ultimate  objective 
we  s€  ek — the  deterrent  capability  to  pre- 
vent war,  and  the  ability  to  win  one  if 
it  cox  xes. 

Do  we  provide  all  this?  No,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not.  The  gentleman  from 
Mich  gan  has  already  related  the  fact 
that  the  military  budgets  of  these  na- 
tions have  gone  up  very  considerably. 
Since  military  assistance  has  begun, 
those  nations  have  spent  $6  of  their  own 
monejr  for  every  dollar  which  we  spend. 

To  me,  this  program,  as  far  as  its 
justil  cation  is  concerned,  is  very  much 
like  s  ny  other  program  in  this  particular 
sectiin  of  the  Government  known  as 
mutu  il  security.  I  have  never  had  the 
reput  Eition  of  being  a  person  to  give  away 


money,  and  I  do  not  certainly  intend  to 
stand  before  you  and  try  to  change  my 
spots.  If  this  program  and  all  of  these 
programs  cannot  meet  the  test  of  being 
good  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  then  you  and  I,  as  Members  of 
this  body,  should  not  pass  these  bills. 
The  fact  that  the  program  has  met  this 
test  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  not 
only  this  body  but  the  other  body  has 
passed  the  authorization  bills  imder 
which  we  now  appropriate  funds. 
Therefore,  the  House  has  already  an- 
swered the  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  most  of  this  is  good  for  the  tax- 
payers. 

We  have  heard  gentlemen  from  the 
other  side  speak  about  certain  cases  in- 
volving transactions  by  the  ICA  which 
I  call  horror  cases  because  they  are 
horrible  cases.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
soever in  my  mind  that  many  of  them 
would  be  difidcult  to  justify  if,  indeed, 
they  can  be  justified  at  all.  But  I  sub- 
mit to  every  Member  of  this  body,  that 
where  you  have  a  program  which  is 
spending  from  $3  to  $4  billion  a  year, 
and  I  do  not  care  whether  that  program 
is  a  global  program  or  whether  it  is 
centered  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, you  will  find  cases  in  which  the 
money  has  not  been  spent  well  and  you 
will  find  cases  in  which  there  was  rank 
stupidity,  and  you  will  find  cases  that 
you  and  I,  as  Members  of  the  Congress, 
will  not  be  very  proud  to  mention. 

I  do  not  have  any  doubt  but  that  there 
are  instances  in  this  program  very  simi- 
lar to  that.  In  fact,  I  know  of  a  few 
which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  gen- 
tlemen from  the  other  side.  But  the 
minority  report,  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
vides for  a  cut  in  the  request  of  the 
President.  The  military  assistance  pro- 
gram, if  you  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  will  still 
be  10  percent  below  the  request  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  If  you 
take  the  figure  on  defense  support  of 
$650  million,  under  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  you  will  still  have  a  cut 
of  $74  million,  which  is  a  10-percent  cut 
of  the  budget  request  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  submit  to  anybody,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  proved  to  be  false,  that 
for  every  $10  that  is  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram, at  least  $9  of  it  is  well  spent.  If 
we  are  going  to  cut  out  the  waste  based 
upon  a  percentage  figure,  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  amendments  which  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  minority  do  just  exactly 
that. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia 
has  a  great  respect  for  his  opinion.  I 
have  always  enjoyed  listening  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  various  Issues.  Is 
the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia  incor- 
rect in  her  recollection  that  the  gentle- 
man voted  against  the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  No;  the 
gentlewoman  Is  not  Incorrect  in  that  as- 
sumption.   The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
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did  vote  against  the  authorization  bill, 
but  he  did  so  because  he  felt  the  pro- 
gram, as  it  was  set  forth  In  the  author- 
ization, called  for  more  money  than  was 
necessary.  The  money  which  is  provided 
in  the  appropriation  bill  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, too  little,  so  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can  to  get  it  to  a  program  that  I  can  sup- 
port. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Then  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  did  not  vote  against  the 
authorization  bill  because  he  was  against 
the  program? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  There  are 
certain  parts  of  the  program,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Georgia,  to 
which  I  have  not  referred.  I  have  kept 
my  remarks,  as  the  gentlewoman  will 
recall,  to  the  two  categories,  military 
assistance  and  defense  support.  I  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   Will  he  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  cannot 
yield  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  have  the  highest  respect  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Georgia,  as  she  well 
knows. 

The  gentleman,  and  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman,  I  might  say,  from 
Louisiana 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  did  not  understand 
what  you  said. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  say- 
ing that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee,  who  is  my 
very  good  friend,  in  the  committee  and 
also  on  the  floor,  made  a  remark  about 
an  item  of  $325  million  of  excess  stocks. 
I  have  searched  the  record  and  tried  to 
find  where  there  are  $325  million  of  ex- 
cess military  stocks. 

On  page  2362  of  the  record  I  find 
about  the  only  reference  to  excess  stocks 
that  appears  anywhere  in  the  Index. 
Here  the  chairman  is  questioning  Mr. 
Forman. 

The  following  colloquy  took  place: 

Mr.  PASSMAir.  How  do  we  reconcile  that 
figure  with  the  Information  furnished  on 
page  46.  where  you  atate  It  wlU  be  »77.- 
219.000? 

Mr.  FoBMAN.  That  figure  $77,219,000  la  a 
composite  figure.  The  word  "excess"  as  used 
there  is  a  misnomer.  It  consists  of  both 
excess  stocks  and  redistributable  property. 
The  excess  Is  $40,044,000  and  there  is  $24.- 
919,000  of  redistributable  property  making 
a  total  of  $64,963,000.  In  addition,  as  pre- 
viously reported  to  the  committee,  the  sum 
of  •12.256,000  carried  on  the  book  as  excess 
for  one  country  was  erroneous. 

If  there  is  anjrthing  further  in  regard 
to  excess  or  redistributable  property  I 
would  now  ask  the  chairman  to  point 
it  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  You  j ust  do  not  know 
how  happy  you  have  made  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  make  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  happy. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  who  is  now  in  the 
well  of  the  House  who  assisted  the  chair- 
man in  establishing  these  figures.  I 
merely  refer  the  gentleman  to  the  hear- 
ings now  available,  to  the  testimony  from 
Norway,  Belgium,  Denmark,  the  Nether- 
lands; and  that  amounts  to  $314  million. 


properly  documented,  and  the  gentleman 
helped  document  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Campbell 
brought  to  us  a  few  other  facts  indicat- 
ing over  $100  million  in  one  country. 

Now,  the  gentleman  helped  conduct 
these  hearings.  I  wish  he  would  go  over 
and  read  his  own  interrogation,  and  if 
he  does  not  find  that  I  have  given  the 
right  figures  he  can  then  supply  them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  asked  the 
chairman  to  go  to  the  record  and  pick 
out  ^he  place  in  the  record  where  there 
is  anything  about  $314  million. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Tlie  gentleman  can 
pick  it  out  for  himself.  I  stated  my  fig- 
ures. They  are  correct,  $314  million. 
Let  the  gentleman  pick  them  out. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  That  figure 
is  not  in  the  testimony,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  knows  it  is  not  in 
the  testimony. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  I  want  to  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  knows 
it  is  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  jaeld  further. 

I  do  want  to  make  one  point  clear. 
The  chairman  has  also  made  some  re- 
marks concerning  certain  people  thank- 
ing him  for  cutting  this  appropriation. 
He  quoted  from  the  record  a  sentence 
from  General  Norstad.  but  failed  to  read 
another  following  sentence  bearing  on 
the  subject.  I  am  sure  it  was  because 
the  gentleman  did  not  see  it.  His  mo- 
tives are  of  the  highest.  I  know. 

Mr.  Passmak  made  this  statement: 

If  we  had  given  you  the  money  you  asked 
for.  you  would  have  iised  it  in  this  program. 
You  would  have  bought  something  whether 
you  needed  it  or  not.  and  it  would  have  been, 
today,  In  excess. 

Then  he  read  General  Norstad's  reply: 

If  you  had  given  us.  every  year,  everything 
we  asked  for.  the  total  at  the  present  time 
would  Indicate  some  overages  that  we  now 
make,  that  is  correct. 

Then  there  was  another  sentence  In 
General  Norstad's  statanent  which  the 
chairman  did  not  read: 

Every  year  we  must  program  in  the  light 
of  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  created 
by  the  failure  to  appropriate  the  year  hetofre 
as  we  are  doing  this  year  in  Turkey. 

The  sec(»id  sentence,  if  read,  changes 
the  context  of  the  general's  statement, 
and  makes  it  say,  as  the  general  meant 
to  say.  that  the  cut  in  appropriations 
has  hurt  the  program. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.    I  shield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  What  I  said  Is  in  the 
hearings.  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
take  the  time  he  can  find  it  himself.  He 
helped  develop  the  facts.  I  have  made 
my  statement  and  I  stand  on  every 
statement  that  I  have  made  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
yield  further  on  that  point.  I  merely 
am  trying  to  help  the  chairman  correct 
his  own  myopia  as  far  as  the  Norstad 
statement  is  concerned.  If  he  desires  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
agree.  If  he  will  not  agree  that  the  fig- 
ures I  gave 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  yield  further  on  that  par- 


ticular point.  I  think  maybe  the  chair- 
man and  I  took  different  trips  because 
s(»ne  of  the  things  which  he  says  oc- 
curred I  do  not  recognize  and  I  do  not 
remember. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  anything  in  this 
bill  for  what  is  known  as  the  China 
Development  Corp.? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  cannot 
tell  the  gentleman.  Perhi4>s  the  chair- 
man can  enlighten  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  is  the  China 
Development  Corp.? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
do  a  little  research  an  that  he  will  have 
the  answer. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Ariz<Mia.  The  chair- 
man declines  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
gentleman  f  rcxn  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  recommendations 
of  the  minority  in  this  report  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  House,  how  much  less, 
then,  would  the  appropriation  be  below 
that  requested  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  If  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  minority  are  ac- 
cepted, the  bill  will  be  increased  by  $250 
million.  It  wiU  be  then  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $3.65  billion,  which  is  some 
$400  million  below  the  authorization 
and  about  $500-million-plus,  below  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  KYL.  On  page  14  of  the  report 
the  statement  in  regard  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  is  to  the  effect  the  funds 
returned  paid  back  do  not  go  to  the 
Treasury.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  becomes  of  those  funds? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  funds 
of  the  Development  Loan  Corporation? 

Mr.  KYL.    Yes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man's imderstanding  Is  correct,  the 
money  which  is  paid  back  from  loans 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  Is  paid 
In  currencies  of  the  country  involved. 
The  currency  stays  In  the  Fund  and  is 
reloaned.  It  would  take  legislation  to 
bring  any  of  this  money  back  to  the 
Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gary]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  voted  in  the  com- 
mittee for  amendments  to  restore  funds 
to  the  military  assistance  and  the  de- 
fense support  program.  I  intend  to  do 
so  again.  However,  time  ran  out  in  the 
committee  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  offer  amendments  to  strike  sections 
107  and  109  of  the  bill  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  Indus  River  Basin 
development  and  for  the  special  assist- 
ance program  for  tropical  Africa.  In 
committee  I  reserved  on  those  sections 
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of  XiM  bill  and  I  intend  to  offor  amend- 
ments to  strike  thoae  sections  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  OALLAGHKR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Bir.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  roitkman 
from  New  Jersey^ 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  C3iairman,  I 
believe  that  both  sides  of  the  aisle  must 
imite  in  a  real  effmt  to  restore  the  dam- 
aging cuts  in  the  mvropriation  for  the 
mutual  security  program. 

We  most  aet  responsibly  and  maturely 
if  we  are  to  deserve  the  plaee  we  all  so 
nobly  refer  to  here  on  tiie  House  flow, 
that  is,  the  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  hope  the 
Senate  win  restm^  these  cuts.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  display  a  recognition 
of  our  intematicmal  position  and  with 
it  the  attendant  obligati(»s  that  our 
position  reqiiires. 

To  do  less  and  aUow  tJiese  cuts  to  re- 
main is  an  irresponsibility  ttiat  we  can 
no  l(xiger  afford. 

Of  equal,  if  not  greater  importance, 
is  the  rigid  restrictions  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  rigidity  contained  in  ttiese  resble- 
ttons  leads  (me  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  its  pro- 
ponents to  see  the  program  surviye. 

I  do  h(H?e  that  the  defects  in  this  bill 
will  be  recognized  and  that  when  the 
amendments  are  submitted  that  we  win 
TOte  to  restore  responsibility  into  this 
bOL  We  should  act  with  a  consciousness 
of  our  oblteation  to  the  less  fortunate 
nations  in  this  world  who  are  lacking  in 
every  national  resource  except  a  great 
desire  for  freedom.  We  should  act  with 
a  eooseiousness  that  this  myogram  is  in 
our  nattonal  interests 

Many  barges  and  statements  have 
been  levied  against  this  program  by  the 
opponents  and  others  who  are  merdy 
seddng  answers  to  questions.  I  have 
listened  to  the  debates  today  and  have 
heard  some  of  them  repeated.  Certain 
charges  left  unanswei  ed  are  used  by  the 
opponents  to  abandon  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

I  thought  perhaps  these  charges  should 
be  answered  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
better  comprehension  for  everyone  con- 
cerned. 

Accordingly,  I  am  submitting  a  r^x^rt 
prepared  by  the  executive  branch  which 
documents  with  explanations  those 
charges  and  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  one  form  or  another  during 
the  past  months  including  those  that 
have  appeared  in  the  committee  report 
and  in  today's  debate.  I  do  hope  that 
it  win  in  some  way  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding.  I  hope  that  a  better 
understanding  will  provide  the  enlight- 
enment necessary  to  restore  the  damag- 
ing cuts  in  our  mutiial  security  program. 
To  do  less  is  to  dononstrate  an  unworthi- 
ness  of  leadership  in  the  fight  for  free- 
dom and  survival. 

The  report  follows : 

Kxjfirrif  Bkanch  Cohmxhtts  oir  Cnaax 
Statkickhts  CoNczxiraro  thx  AoamnazsA- 
TION  or  THx  Mutual  j^cumrrr  Pxogkam 

KILITAKT   XQUmiXNT   DKLITBIB)   WITROUT 

ASScmAiicx  or  raopm  uss 
Statement 
It  has  been  cbarged  tbe  military  equip- 
nvMxt  oontlnu«e  to  be  programed,  procured. 
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a  [equate  regard  for  the  degree  oC  utUl- 
achleved  In  thoee  oountrlee. 


Abitdute  Mf  egoarda  have  not  been  eatab- 

Uahei^  nor  la  It  praetleahle  to  do  lo.    How- 

,  concerted  effort  te  being  made  to  help 

Inauri   that   equipment   la    properly    uaed. 

Slgnll  leant  in  thla  regard  are  the  foUowing 
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MAAO  field  vlaito  Include  the  pur- 
[>f  viewing  end-item  utilisation,  fre- 
quent iy  as  a  corollary  duty  while  on  other 
ofBcla  MAP  business.  The  MAAO's  report 
evidence  of  improper  use  of  equipment  to 
country.  FoUowup  Tleits  are  made 
personnel,  as  appropriate,  to  de- 
whether  correctlTe  action  has  been 
UnsatUfaetory  situations  are  re- 
to  tbe  unified  command. 
In  ooiintries  whoae  Indigenous  mlll- 
reports  afford  the  infonnation.  they 
by  tbe  MAAGIi  to  determine  the 
of  end-item  utilization,  par- 
in  Vti«  more  advanced  eountrlea. 
checks  are  made  d\irlng  MAAQ  field 
to  aaalat  in  astabUahlng  the  validity 
indigeiioas  reports.  Improved  logts- 
nuOntenanee  systems,  training  meth- 
d  reporting  procedures  are  producing 
depeildable  reporting. 

lauriaT  xQUiPKBrr  dbuvisbi  to  abamdonis 
UMixa 

Statement 
Thi  charge  has  been  nutde  that  military 
asalstknce  has  been  delivered  to  force  units 
(dlvlitons.  aircraft  squadrons,  etc.)  which 
have  subsequently  been  deleted  from  MAP 
suppcrted  force  goals  and  the  equipment  is 
now  Excess. 

Comntent 

By  ao  means  all  at  the  allied  forces  which 

strategically   important   to   the  United 

are  supported  by  military  assistance. 

addition  to  strategic  considerations,  the 

as  to  which  forces  are  to  be  eligible 

assistance  must  take  into  account 

country's  capability  to  maintain  them 

U.S.  aid  and  the  relative  military 

(priority)  of  the  unit  in  relation 

limited    MAP    resources    available. 

decisions    are    reexamined    regularly 

revised  in  the  light  of  changing  condl- 

Aa  a  result,  many  units  which  were 

uwriHt^   have  been  deleted  from  cur- 

]  CAP  supported  force  goals. 

Singly    because    the    United    States    has 

a  decision  not  to  support  a  certain 

the  futture.  It  does  not  follow  that 

of  the  unit  is  no  longer  In  the 

strategic  Interest,  nor  does  It  follow  that 

equipment    previously    programed    for 

inlt  is  no  longer  needed  and  is  now 

For  example,  it  has  been  some  years 

we  have  programed  any  military  as- 

for  conventional  ground,  naval,  or 

in  the  United  Kingdom.    It  would 

parent  nonsense  to  suggest,  however,  that 

longer  In  the  UB.  strategic  interest 

the  British  Government  maintain 

forces  and  that  we  should,  there- 

]U3W  take  back  the  materiel  which  was 

help  the  British  equip  these  forces 

early  days  of  NATO. 

the  other  hand,  a  rapidly  advancing 

and  changes  in  the  world  sltua- 

result  in  equipment  becoming  excess 

needs  of  forces  previously  supported 

MAP.    In  these  cases,  the  equipment 

back  to  the  United  States  by  the 

countries.     MAP   supplied    items 

an  acquisition  value  of  approximately 
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$1.2  blllloB  have  been  offered  back  to  the 
United  States.  Of  thla  $1 J  billloii.  over  MM 
million  worth  have  been  transferred  to  other 
coiui tries  to  meet  MAP  requlrem«nts.  It  was 
used  by  the  original  recipient,  served  its  pur- 
pose and  is  now  meeting  a  MAP  requirement 
for  at  least  the  second  time  since  It  was 
delivered  originally. 

JIT  PLANES   WTTHOUT   FILOT8 

Statement 

Diirlng  congressional  testimony,  a  news 
release  was  cited  which  asserted  that  the 
United  States  gave  421  Jet  planes  to  an  un- 
identified Far  Eastern  ally  whose  air  force 
had  only  186  qualified  Jet  pilots. 

Comment 
As  of  June  1.  10SO.  the  number  of  JeV- 
qualified  pilots  exceeded  the  number  of  Jet 
aircraft  delivered  to  this  country.  It  Is  true 
that  at  time  referred  to  in  the  news  release, 
January  1958,  the  nrmiber  of  pilots  qualified 
in  one  particular  type  of  Jet  aircraft  was  not 
equal  to  the  number  of  aircraft.  However, 
the  total  pilot  inventory  was  488.  A  abort 
training  period  quallfled  theae  pilots  for  this 
type  aircraft,  thus  equalialng  the  aituatloa. 
Aircraft  production  and  pilot  training  both 
have  long  lead  time  requirements.  The  pilot 
training  output  for  this  one  type  of  aircraft 
slipped  due  to  stringent  emphasis  placed  on 
other  factors  in  the  training  program.  A  re- 
view of  tbe  training  program  has  corrected 
this  situation  and  appropriate  steps  have 
been  taken  to  balance  all  aapaets  of  the  air- 
craft and  pilot  program. 

TANKS   WITHOUT  WKPrWOM 

Statement 
The  statement  has  been  ntade  that  968 
tanks  were  programed  for  five  tank  bat- 
taUons  in  one  country  having  actual 
strengths  oC  only  six  people.  Notwith- 
standing the  ample  supply  of  tanks  avaU- 
aole.  an  additional  136  tanks  were  pro- 
gramed to  be  iised  for  training  piuposes. 

Comm^iU 

1.  The  program  action  in  question  in- 
volved a  total  of  300  tanks  and  not  380 
tanks. 

a.  All  tanks  programed  for  this  country 
are  valid  requirements  for  NATO  divisions 
and  supporting  units  required  on  D-Day  or 
a  few  days  thereafter.  The  tanks  provided 
were  limited  to  unit  equipment,  Le..  mini- 
mum tanks  required  in  the  unit  at  all  tlmss 
War  reaerve  tanks  were  not  programed  for 
these  units  nor  were  tanks  programed  for 
the  reserve  units  of  this  country. 

3.  Normally  tanks  are  not  provided  for 
training  purposes  if  available  in  war  reserve 
or  in  reserve  divisions.  Since  this  was  not 
the  case  in  this  country.  135  tanks  wet« 
programed  to  meet  a  valid  requirement  for 
tanks  in  training  centers  and  schools.  All 
but  a  few  of  these  tanks  were  for  the 
armored  training  school.  To  have  with- 
drawn any  tanks  from  the  first  line  NA1X> 
units  would  have  reduced  their  D-Day  cap- 
ability below  minimum  acceptable  levels. 
Furthermore,  equipment  used  at  training 
centers  soon  becomes  valueless  as  combat 
equipment  because  of  continual  use  in 
training  inexperienced  personnel. 

The  manning  levels  quoted  by  the  Oomp- 
troUer  General  predate  the  programing  of 
the  tanks  In  question.  There  are  now  12 
tank  battalions  in  the  country  concerned, 
seven  of  which  are  being  supported  by  the 
military  assistance  pH-ogram.  Five  of  the 
battalions  are  65  percent  to  75  percent 
manned.  The  manning  levels  for  all  seven 
MAP  supported  battalions  have  been  and  are 
being  increased  as  tanJu  are  delivered  to  the 
units.  The  military  officials  of  the  country 
concerned  did  not  care  to  expand  manpower 
and  other  resources  for  tank  battalions  untU 
they  were  assured  that  tanks  were  available 
to  the  unit. 
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PATMEMTS   FOB   AiBCSArr   KNOW-HOW  The  fiscal  year  1061  request  includee  (in  billion  and  now  for  fiscal  year  1961  there  is 

Statement  million  dollars) :  requested  $2  billion  or  an  increase  of  $700 

It  has  been  stated  that  through  the  mlU-  To     replace     wornout     and    obatdete  million, 

tary  assistance  program  the  United  States  equipment  on  hand   (far  lees  than  Comment 

agreed  to  assist  Italy  in  building  P-86  fighter  5  percent  of  that  already  supplied )  _      210  Seven  years   ago,   on   June  30,    1963,   the 

planes.      Included    in    this    project    was    a  Conventional     types     of     equipment  military  assistance  program  had  available  un- 

$750,000  payment  to  North  American  Avla-  needed  all  along  but  not  supplied  expended  balances  of  almost  $8.5  billion.    For 

tion  Co.  for  rights  and  know-how  pertain-          previously 167  **^*  ^^^  fiscal  years,  fiscal  year  1955  to  fiscal 

Ing  to  this  airplane.    Actually,  the  X5&.  Gov-  Advanced    type    wwipons'needed  "to  y**""  ^®**>  inclusive,  the  average  annual  ex- 

ernment  acquired  rights  to  the  plane  when         modernize  forces 651  P«ndlture  on  the  mUltary  assistance  program 

it  was  developed.  piug;  Repair  parts,  petroleum,  oils,  and  ^^  ^"^^  bUllon.     ThU  rate  of  expenditure 

Comment                                         lubricants  and  other  supplies 406  ^^  ™"**  despite  an  average  annual  grant 

This  orolect  was  Initiated  when  the  United  Military    construction,    supply    opera-  °i?!^l^^^'^  *"^*^°  ^  ""^  obllgatlonal  au- 

This  project  was  imtiatea  when  the  United  '  training    multllaterallv^ost-  thorlty   appropriations) .    The  remainder,  an 

States  and  Italian  Governments  decided  to  "ons.  iraining.  muituaceraiiy  cost-  averaire  annuaiiv  nt  si  hihiot,  oom.  ../.v,  i7.a.- 

«iinnort  nroductlon  of  the  F-Ufl  In  Italv  bv  shared  programs  such  as  NATO  In-  average  annually  or  $1  blUlon  came  each  year 

support  proaucuon  OI  tne  r-BO  m  Italy  Dy  jrastructure    and    mutual    weanona  from  unexpended  balances  of  the  earlier  ap- 

Flat.     North   American   Aviation.    Inc.,    de-  irastructure    ana    mutual    weapons  proprlatlons     The   forecast   of    expenditure 

veloper    of   the    plane,    entered    Into   agree-         development 577  ^^         the   current  fiscal   year    (fiscal   year 

ment  with  the  Italian  Government  and  Plat  — — -  iggo)  is  $1.83  billion,  although  the  appro- 
to  provide  to  them.  Information,  data,  draw-  *o^i <«•  «»  priatlon  for  fiscal  year  1961  was  only  $1.3  tail- 
ings, plans,  specifications,  and  related  ma-  aided  couhrraiEs  sill  oua  militart  aid  and  Hon.  By  June  30,  1960,  the  level  of  unex- 
terlal  pertaining  to  the  F-86.  The  agreement  keep  the  phoceeds  pended  balances  will  have  shrunk  below  $2.1 
also  stipulated  that  North  American  would  Statement  billion 

furnish  for   a  P«rlod  of  5  years    aasUtance  .unnlled   more   eouloment  "    ^   obvious   under   these   circumstances 

and  cooperaUon  In  the  manufacture  or  de-  •"^«    MAr   nas    suppiiea   more   equipment  rannnt  h<.  continin>«i  at  anv 

vpinnm.int  of  Plat  of  theae  P-Sfi-tvne  nlanes  than  the  recipient  countries  can  use.     The  ^f?f ''  ^V.l     !c    '^^^^°^  °*  continued  at  any- 

veiopment  oi  nat  oi  tnese  r--oo-iype  pianes.  .  ,            *;           h*ini7  toirt    t^^  uii   thi«  thing  like  the  present  level  without  an  In- 

Thls  agreement  was  not  just  a  license  for  countries    now    are   being   told    to   sell   this  J*     ,      aonroiwiationa    to    i*ni»ni«h    tJ,*. 

rellevlS  the  Italian  Gove/nment  or  Flat  of  equipment  and  keep  the  proceeds  In  order  St^Jv  ISrunkeX^f^           replenirfi    the 

claim  of  oatent  Infrlnrement     It  was  a  com-  ^^^^  ""ore  equipment  can  be  provided.  greatly  shrunken  pipeline, 

ciaun  ox  patent  mirmgement     it  was  a  com  i    *-                         *-  ^^  ^  ^^^     ^^^^  obllgatlonal  authority  Is 

mercia^    agreement   with    Italy   and   Flat   to  Comment  granted  by  the  Congrei  that  the  executive 

furnish  the  experience  and  know-how  North  MAP -supplied    Items    having    an    acqulsl-  department  Is  able  to  place  orders  enabling 

American  had  taken  years  to  accumulate.    In  ^i^n  value  of  approximately  $1.2  billion  have  suppliers  to  go  ahead  with  production  and, 

short.  North  American  aided  in  the  estao-  1,^^^  offered  back  to  the  United  States  by  the  in  due  time,  delivery.     In  view  of  the  ever- 

llshment  of  a  competitor.                 n  a    n^  recipient   countries.     These  materials   were  Increasing    complexity    of    weapons,    which 

Even  in  thoee  cases  where  the  u.s.  Gov-  determined  by  the  country  to  be  needed  no  tends  to  lengthen  the  production  leadtlme, 

ernment  may  transfer  patent  and  reproduc-  logger  in  support  of  MAP  objectives.  and  also  In  view  of  our  desire  to  encourage 

tion  righto  to  a  second  source    the  estab-  i.  of  this  $1JJ  bllUon,  over  $460  million  cost-sharing  arrangements  vrtth   our  allies, 

llshment  of  a  second  source  often  requires  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  transferred  to  other  coun-  which  usually  Involve  lengthy  negotiations, 

more  than  a  mere  transfer  of  these  rights^  ^^^^   ^   ^^^  j^^^   requlremento.     It   was  It  Is  necessary  to  have  a  carryover  of  unex- 

Genera  ly,  the  active  assistance  of  the  first  ^^^   ^     ^^^   original   recipient,   served   Ito  pended  obllgatlonal  authority  amounting  to 

source  U  necessary  to  Implement  timely  pro-  ^^^  ^  ^ow  meeting  a  MAP  require-  the  size  of  the  program  for  16  months.     This 

ductlon  of  satUfactory  equipment.     Conse-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^^  J^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^          j,^  ^  million 

quently,  "In  this  case,  the  ^rst  source  has  ^^  delivered  originally.  in  a  given  fiscal  year  we  need  to  carry  for- 

^^^,I^l/^Iff^JZ»^              assistance  ^    Approximately  $266  mllUon  worth  was  ward  an  unexpended  balance  of  $2.6  blUlon 

lurnuhed  to  otner  sources.  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^   ^  g    authorities.     In  most  at  the  end  of  the  i»ecedlng  fiscal  year.  In 

XAisiNO  or  MAAC  BxcoMMENDATiONS  cases,    the   materiel   was   sold,   and   the   re-  addition  to  the  new  approprlatlonal  author- 

Statement  celpte  from  the  sales  deposited  in  mlacel-  Ity  of  that  year's  bill. 

Profframa  rMvimmended  bv  the  MAAG's  are  l&neous  recelpU  Of  the  Treasury.    Some  was  Actually,  the  annual  expenditure  rate  of 

Inc^e^ST'b/'Sr^nmc^Sr^l^a^d";  taken  by  the  U.S.  Military  Departmento  for  the  MAP,  ^^^^^^^' ^J^^^l^ 

the  Department  of  Defense  In  order  to  spend  ^«  "*"^;  ,  ^,*    tST^?.,^  h^^on      tS^ 

more  m^ey,  giving  the  countries  things  \hey  3.  About  $340  mllUon  worth  was  released  year  1961  is  planned  at  •;.■«»  blUlon.     Thte  1. 

don t  need  and  don-t  want.  to  the  country  for  disposal.     This  materiel  $567  mUUon  less  than  the  rate  of  the  last 

consisted    primarily   of   Items    having   only  5  years. 

Comment  scrap  value.    The  net  proceeds  from  all  sales  costs  op  nato  maintenance  supplt  sekvices 

This  statement  Is  basically  Incorrect.    The  approximated     $6    million.     The    countries  acxnct 

dollar  ceilings  Imposed  on  unified  commands  were  allowed  to  keep  the  proceeds  with  the  Statement 

for  planning  purposes  produce  much  smaller  understanding  that  they  would  be  used  to 

proposals  than  In  the  days  when  they  made  further  the  countries'  defense  effort.    These  Th*  ^^"^  y«*r  1961  request  for  $^  mll- 

submlsslons  for  aU  militarily  desirable  and  releases  were  made  when  It  was  determined  "on    for    the    NATO    Maintenance    Supply 

feasible  projecto  eligible  for  grant  aid.  that  It  would  cost  the  United  States  more  to  Services  Agency  U  in  confilct  with  last  year  s 

The  occasional  Instances  In  which  MAAG  recover  and  sell  the  materlels  than  could  be  Defense  testimony  that  no  further  funaing 

recommendations  are  raised  relate  to  projecto  realized  from  their  sale.     Appropriate  safe-  requlremento  were  foreseen, 

the  Importance  of  which  must  be  determined  guards  were  Imposed  to  Insure  demllltariza-  Comment 

on  a  unified  commandwlde  basis.     For  ex-  tion  of  equipment  and  prohibit  transfers  to  Defense  testimony  in  fiscal  year  1960  was 

ample,  an  early  warning  radar  site  might  be  Soviet  bloc  countries.  predicated  on  the  limitation  of  the  Agency's 

of  relatively  low  priority  to  the  coimtry  In  4.  Equipment  having  an  acquisition  value  activities  to  the  support  of  6  selected  alr- 

whlch  It   Is  situated  but,  when  related  to  of  about  $3  million  was  released  to  the  hold-  craft  and  15  Army  vehicle  weapons  systems. 

a  network  across  a  number  of  countries.  It  ing  country  for  uses  other  than  support  of  ,j^^  range  of  the  Agency's  management 

could  be  of  the  highest  priority.     The  unl-  MAP  objectives.     These  cases  are  rare  and  activities  has  since  Increased  to  Include  the 

fied  command  Judgmento  sometimes  cannot  each  case  has  resulted  from  a  determination  support  of  rockete  and  missiles  (Nike-HJ.), 

be  made  imtll  MAAO  proposals  for  Individ-  that  such  action  was  In  the  best  Interesto  ^^    support    of    electronic   communication 

ual  countries  are  seen  and  ir.atohed.  of  the  United  States.  systems      (fcn^vard     scatter-early     warning 

Increases  in  fentatlve  MAAO  proposals  are  5.  The  remaining  $136  million  represento  radar)    and  the  establishment  of  common 

made  by  the  unified  commands  and  by  tbe  materiel  as  to  which  the  United  States  has  stockage  and  repair  facilities  (NATO  Supply 

Department  of  Defense   only  to  meet  such  not  yet  taken  final  action.  Center).     The    Agency's    revenue-producing 

requlremento  and  only  with  the  concurrence  j^  summary:    For  a  substantial  part  of  activities  such  as  consolidated  procurement 

of  the  MAAO  concerned.  the    equipment    Involved,    at    least    double  are  only  now  coming  into  fuller  play. 

WE    CONTINUE    TO    GIVE    lULTrAET    AID    EVEN  ussge   Is  achieved.     The  United  States  has  Additional  funding  requlremento  in  fiscal 

THOUGH  PAST  EQUIPMENT  IS  STILL  uaABLE  sold    and    made    deposlto   to   the    Treasury  yg^r  1961  are  attributable  primarUy  to  the 

Statement  where  the  sale  value  was  gfreater  than  the  establishment  of  the  NATO  Supply  Center 

cost  to   the  United   States  of  recovery  and  and  the  requirement  for  Ito  Initial  stockage. 

MAAO  Chiefs  have  stated  that  ^Vjo  »»  sale.      Where    recovery   and    sale   has   been  Thu  stock  will  be  maintained  and  replen- 

percent  of  the  billions  of  doUsrs  worth  of  uneconomical  to  the  United  Stotes,  the  re-  ished  by  the  Agency  and  the  United  Stotes 

equipment    previously    furnished    «>ntlnues  countries  have  been  authorized  to  sell  will  retain  Ite  equity  In  the  assets. 

available  and  usable  yet  we  continue  to  pro-         *"  ^..,^.  ♦„  r,,-*y,„  ♦>,«i-  r.-m  Am. 

vide  increasing  amounto  of  aid.                 *^  and  use  proceeds  to  further  their  own  de-  weapons  peoductioi.  PmocaAM 

Comment  ^*'"*  Statement 

TO  say  that  most  of  the  equipment  already  ^^  "l^I^t    '"^  ""l^!     ""^^""f  ^^""^^^  oST^Tev  to 

furnished  Is  stUl  available  and  usable  does  Statement  another  means  of  fj^^^^^.J^^^^J  ^ 

not  say  that  everything  necessary  to  meet  the  The  MAP  Is  Increasing  substantially.     For  countries    which    are   economically   able    to 

military  threat  has  been  furnished.  fiscal  year  1960  there  was  appropriated  $1.8  finance  themselves. 
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Comment 


The  wwiponi  pro<nictk»  pvagrmm  Is  a 
means  of  getting  countries  who  are  alila  to 
finance  themaelTes  to  do  so.  It  is  a  reduc- 
tion oe  80  peroent  sa  ooB4>arad  to  gtvlng 
these  countries  the  «»d-ltstn  o(  matsrM. 
By  furnishing  tedinteal  ssslstanrne  a  sooroe 
!■  established  wher^n  the  oountrlss  ean  uss 
their  local  eurrenclss.  and  wUl  no  longer 
have  need  to  ssk  the  United  Stotes  fcr  the 
item. 

There  are  beasts  to  UjS.  iadnstry  beeauss 
the  pcodooer  natlans  wlU  urocure  from  the 
United  States  a  consldsrabls  posUon  oC  ths 
total  ifv^xm  system,  as  hits  and  ptecee  for  a 
period  of  approKlmataly  S  to  S  years,  after 
which  time  they  are  able  to  produce  the  total 
we^xn  system. 

Tills  appears  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest 
ways  to  aeoompUsh  modonlsatlon  of  the 
anted  forces  with  the  constantly  changing 
weapons  technology. 

THS   H.VTVA1.    WXAFONS   OXVXLOPMXNT  PSOCXAK 

Statement 
The  mutual  weapons  develi^xnent  program 
(IfWDP)   Is  a  waste  of  money.     Our  alllee 
are  not  paying  their  share  and  the  program 
has  largely  been  unproductive. 

Comment 

The  purpose  of  the  MWDP  is  to  Increase 
the  defensive  capability  oi  the  NATO  al- 
lUnoe  through  n.S.  assistance  to  selected  re- 
search and  development  projects  for  weap- 
ons of  advanced  design  and  which  lend 
themselves  to  coordinated  European  produc- 
tion cost  sharing  agreements. 

MWDP  aid  is  provided  in  accordance  with 
a  bilateral  sgreement  with  the  participating 
country  which  specifies  the  req>onsibilities 
ot  ths  participants  as  well  as  the  coets  to 
be  borne  by  each. 

As  ot  fiscal  year  1060  NATO  particip«mti 
In  this  program  have  obligated  tlW  million 
for  It.  The  UJS.  contribution  has  been  tlSS 
million  or  98  percent  of  the  total.  As  new 
projects  are  diverted  toward  NATO  multi- 
lateral financing,  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
MWSP  cost  should  fall  substantially  below 
60  percent. 

The  eturreni  program  Includes  approxi- 
mately 200  active  projects.  The  fields  of 
military  research  and  development  covered 
Include  air  defense,  combat  air  support,  land 
combat  and  antisubmarine  warfare.  More 
than  60  new  weapons  or  components  of  mili- 
tary equipment  have  reached  the  production 
or  field  testing  stage,  and  have  been  offered 
by  the  eoontolrss  of  origin  to  other  countries 
throu^  NATO. 

Data  exchange  agreements  are  a  new 
activity  under  MWDP.  These  agreements 
permit  project  directors  from  the  United 
States  and  the  NATO  country  concerned  to 
commimlcate  directly  with  each  other  re- 
garding specified  technical  matters  of  mutual 
Interest. 

Tills  program  of  participating  In  and  thus 
having  accsss  to  Xuxopean  reeearch  and  de- 
Tek^iment,  provides  Important  benefits  to 
the  United  St^es  by  allowing  us  to  draw 
upon  the  technical  skills  and  scientific  tal- 
ents at  some  of  the  best  minds  in  other  ftee 
world  countries. 


INBTTrUTS  Olf  ICA  DXVKLOPMXirT  PaOGSAlCXNG 

statement 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee  ma- 
jority report  Is  sharply  critical  of  the  high 
cosU  of  the  contract  betweui  ICA  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Institute. 

Comment 
The  ccmtract  between  ICA  and  the  Jc^ns 
Hopkins  University  School  of  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  calls  for  a  highly  spe- 
cialised coiirse  In  graduate-level  economic 
development  training.    Such  training  is  pro- 


vided to  carefully  seleeted  ICA  personnel 
what  B  perf  OTmance  has  demonstrated  their 
capa  :ity  to  assume  higher  levels  of  responsl- 
bilit '.  Ttw  porpoee  of  the  training  is  to  Im- 
prov  I  the  caliber  of  economic  program  devel- 
opmiint,  partlealaiiy  in  the  underdeveloped 
areaj  where  planning  and  programing  tech- 
nlqt^  appUeable  to  more  highly  developed 
are  less  pertinent.  The  course  was 
developed  to  meet  ICA's  specific  requlre- 
men  s;  there  was  no  comparable  regular 
cour  le  In  any  institution  of  higher  education. 

Tt  e  committee's  basic  criticism  is  that  the 
cost  of  approxlmatley  $*JCtOO  per  student  is 
excel  Bive  for  a  6-month  course.  IXulng  the 
hear  ngs  before  the  subcommittee,  this  figure 
was  adversely  compared  with  normal  univer- 
sity  ultlon  charges. 

Tk  B  critics  overlook  a  most  salient  fact  of 
unlviirsity  financing:  tuition  chargee  repre- 
sent only  a  fraction  of  the  real  costs  of  in- 
8tru<  tlon.  Endowment,  contributions  and 
publ  c  funds  for  public  supported  Instltu- 
Uons  generally  carry  the  major  share  of  the 
cost.  A  uulvmrsity  cannot  undertake  a  spe- 
cial rourse  on  requeet  and  charge  less  than 
actw  J  cost,  since  this  would  be  an  Improper 
diver  lion  of  endowment.  In  this  case  the 
cost  >er  studmt  of  the  ICA  course  compares 
f  avoi  Eibly  with  the  real  costs  of  instruction 
In  t  le  school  of  advanced  International 
studj  es  for  its  regular  program.  Tlie  esti- 
mate! costs  for  their  regular  program  aver- 
age z  lore  than  64,000  per  student  for  a  com- 
paral  tie  period,  although  the  tidtion  charged 
is  only  $1,300. 
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costs:     In  fact,   earlier   estimates 
first  2  years  were  based  on  budgeted 
um  figures,  with  reimbursement  to  be 
for  actiial  costs.    These   are   now  re- 
at  a  lower  figure  which  yields  an  se- 
ller trainee  cost  of  $3,743  to  date  rather 
$4,000. 

coets:  In  part  as  a  reeiilt  of  con- 
of  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
ApproiHlatlons    Subcommittee,    ICA 
decided  to  enlarge  future  dassee  to  re- 
oosts  per  student.     Based  on  planned 
•nroUmsnt  of  94  for  the  3  classes 
held  in  the  coming  year,  contract  coets 
a^udent  will  be  reduced  by  12>4  percent, 
with  costs  of  similar  Intensive, 
■level  training:  The  House  Appro- 
Subcommittee  was  advised  (pages 
I  86.  and  1016  of  the  hearings)  that: 
:  'rlvate  business  firms  pay  $860  per  man- 
to  the  Amerlean  Management  Asso- 
for  its  speciallaed  training  which  is 
to  this  programing  course.    The 
Oovemment  agencies  charged  by  AMA 
per  man-month, 
irookings  Institution  feee  are  $800  per 
for     stmllar     ooursee.    These 
of   $860  and  $860  to  Oovemment 
and  the  $980  charge  wUllngly  paid 
American  businesses  compare  with  the 
of  $700  which  is  the  planned  future 
for  ICA  persoonrt  at  Johns  Hopkins. 

OOVXKKMXNT    AfTAIXa    INSTTTtTTX 
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Statement 
Th^  House  Approprlatlosis  Committee  ma- 
report  sharply  crltidaes  as  excessively 
the  contract  betweoi  ICA  and  the 
Aftalrs  Institute  under  which 
nonprofit  organisation  provides  tech- 
advice   to   the   Oovemment  of   Iran, 
the  hearinga,  the  chaiae   was   re- 
mads   that   the    individual   tech- 
were  receiving  salartes  far  higher 
their     previous     earnings — allegedly, 
per  technician  over  the  run  of  the 
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Comment 


Thi  criticism  is  erroneous  as  to  cost  and 
does  :  lot  take  into  accoxuit  the  high  qxiality 
and  { luccessful  performance  of  a  dUBcult. 
Impoi  tant  Job.    Specifically: 

1.  '.  "he  average  base  salary  of  the  high 
level   technicians  provided  Is  about  $12,980 


a  year,  about  that  of  a  G3-16  in  the  Federal 
service.  The  total  average  dollar  cost  per 
man-year  including  salaries,  transportation, 
all  other  direct  coets  for  technicians,  out- 
of-pocket  expenses  and  contractor  overhead 
wlU  run  about  $36,200. 

2.  Tliese  costs  are  In  line  with  those  In- 
curred by  private  tnislnesses  and  founda- 
tions In  conducting  oversea  operations  at 
this  professional  level.  These  are  the  coets 
of  getting  results. 

And  finally,  the  criticism  Ignores  the  ma- 
jor contribution  which  this  i>roJect  has  made 
toward  the  modemiaatkin  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Iran  in  its  effort  to  fulfill  the  needs 
of  Its  people  and  its  national  interest.  High 
Iranian  offldals.  including  the  Shah  and 
the  Prime  Minister,  have  placed  priority 
on  receiving  continued  assistance  of  tiiu 
nature,  and  the  Oovemment  of  Iran  has 
oflSclally  requested  the  extension  of  this 
contract. 

Salary  Comparisons 

In  view  of  comments  on  the  high  salaries 
provided  under  the  Oovemment  Affairs  In- 
stitute contract  the  following  table  Is  pro- 
vided to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
actions  taken: 


Name 


Uarvood.  Wlboo  F 

HemphllLT.  Marl 

Msaam,  John  B 

MscNealT,  ChvleB  B 

Lortac  Kari  H 

Woodnifl,  Kiehsrti  V 

Harberaon,  CecU  R 

Cox,  Thomas  II 

I>«M,  HaroM  M     

Skowronakl,  Trvak  8 

OeorKlon.  MabeL 

Carlaon,  Janioe  O 

Ont*y,  Harry  T 

Myers,  M.  Soott 

Bannlnc,  Paul  D 

Habe.  CUlIord  C 


Ulchaat  prior 
annual  MJary 


$14,000 

a.  OSS 

11,140 

IS.  37V 

14,000 

is,n> 

10,08$ 
1X000 

iim 

7,437 
1»0 

18,000 
13.780 
U.400 

II,  eio 


IzUtlall 
pay  on  con- 
tract 


»M,000 

10,880 
11,790 
14.SB0 
U.7V 
U,l» 
11.47V 
13,000 
I^000 

t,aa» 

7.W 
4,5U 
IS.  000 
I17» 
IS.  000 
12,300 


ow  cus'H.T  raojvcTs 

A  congressional  study  group  visited  14 
countriee  and  critldaed  ICA  projects  In  6  of 
these  countries.  Hie  study  group  report 
came  in  for  subsequent  attention  In  another 
committee,  in  which  the  three  following 
specific  charges  wars  raised  again : 

CJiarge 

1.  A  "gigantic"  fertlllMr  plant  in  Korea  is 
not  operating  and  la  not  expected  to  be  in 
full  operation  In  the  nest  few  years. 

a.  A  highway  project  in  Vleinam  Is  ending 
up  oosttng  several  times  tha  amwint  orlgl- 
naUy  eathnated.  Tlie  total  coat  may  sxoeed 
$100  million. 

S.  A  radio  project  In  Vietnam  le  in  a  state 
ot  confusian  and  ICA  could  not  find  a  radio 
tower  it  had  financed. 

Comment 

1.  Satisfactory  test  nins  have  been  com- 
pleted subseqiient  to  the  visit  of  tha  study 
group,  and  the  plant  is  now  expected  to  be 
in  stistained  full-capacity  operation  during 
this  year  (1880). 

a.  The  scope  of  the  project  has  changed 
since  its  beginning  in  1964,  other  roads  being 
added  to  the  original  plan.  Security  condi- 
tions in  Vietnam  in  1954  were  such  that 
urgent  action  was  required  and  exact  peace- 
time engineering  practices  were  not  followed. 

3.  ICA  has  acknowledged  that  progress  hss 
not  been  satisfactory.  Primary  reason  for 
delay  was  the  lack  of  full  agreement  with 
Vietnam  as  to  emiAasls  to  be  given  to  short 
versus  longer  range  broadcastng.  The  "miss- 
ing" tower  was  in  a  warehouse  pending  in- 
stallation. A  planned  seventh  tower  in  the 
Saigon  area  has  now  been  constructed  antf 
Is  in  use. 
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urea  FertUiaer  Plant  in  Korea  Vietnam— Highways  and  Bridges  since  the  arrival  In  April  1900  of  an  out- 

Thls  project  provides  for  the  construction  Criticism  standingly  qualified  American  radio  expert 

of  a  'ertiliaer  plant  designed  to  produce  85.-  ^^^aX  has  happened  to  the  modest  aigi  ^-  ^•^  ^   Mcintosh,   this   project   haii 

OOOmeMl^tonBotmet^^^^ljt^TPToxi-  milUon  Vietnam  hShwarpr^e<S^S  toS  ^^  VrogrtBatag  B^UMtBetorUj.        ' 

mately  26-30  percent  of  Korea's  Import  re-  cost  of  the  proj^  now  ta  iurna  todtobe  '^^  "«"°  broadcasting  projects  contem- 

quirements  for  nitrogenous  fertlllaer.  >84  million  and  may  exceed  $^^illllo^  P^*«»  erection  of  24  towers,  financed  from 

1.  Report  comment  (Appeared  in  numerous  newspapers  In  March  ^*°^  dollars  and  local  currency.    Seven  have 

The  study  mission's  report  states  that  this  !»«> )  ^°tl^**^T£  ^SSl'^'J^^  '*""  ^  °^ 

plant  is  not  operating  and  is  not  expected  to  Comment  l^^trS,™- r^?**  ,  **^**    ^'^    '^    ^^° 

be  in  full  operation  in  the  next  few  years.  The  figure  of  $18.3  million  applies  to  the  SSoT'arf^i^J^'^SS'^.^JS?  Tt  "Jf **  ^ 

Delays  have  been  encountered  in  the  im-  other    roads   were    added    to   the    p^^am  »*°«*e  Oo'^^^nt. 

plemenutlon  of  this  project.    The  plant  Is  ^hich    increased   the    coats.     HoweverT  the  raooxAM  hcact 

''^..f^T^J.^^^r^J^i'  °f  ~.^'  ~^  '"^  *^*  '""■k  InltlaUy  contempUted  A  congressional  study  mission  erlUclaed 
structlon  s^t^  nrns  of  individual  units  have  exceeded  the  original  esUmat^  for  ICA  ptofram  impact  in  the  two  Slowing 
have  been  successful.  Uquld  ammonia  al-  reasons  Indicated  beloir  respects^  louowmg 
ready  »ias  been  Produced.  Bforeover.  initial  The  present  estimate  of  the  total  corts  of  /.  Statement 
test  runs  during  Februsry  and  Msrch  of  thU  the  enlarred  nrolect  are-  ^..  .  .  .,  "•"*'='"«^' 
year  in  one  of  the  three  reactors  produced  «^«l"K«»  P^oJe^*  «••  Ultimate  faUure  Is  Inherent  In  the  pro- 
urea  at  a  rate  of  66  metric  tons  per  day  as  „      ,             ,„„        ,       .                      Mxii^on  gram  unless  we  can  somehow  develop  plans 

against  a  designed  capacity  of  85  metric  tons     ^^^^^  ^^^   1^59  and  prior  years $48.4  and  opea-atlons  that  will  reach  down  to  the 

dally.    ICA  expects  this  plant  to  be  In  bus-     S|^*|  y*"  ,^ff?-7---;— rv:" "     ^2*  ***^^*  themselves  of  each  country. 

enaar  year  1800.                                                            cBtlmated 1 ._      4.0  *   ^*  should  not  underrate  the  degree  to 

2.  Report  comment                                                                                                which  we  have  reached  the  people;  witnees 

The  study  mission  states  "It  is  apparent                 Total 72.7  toe  overwhelming  popular  reception  of  the 

rciiS^JSirr;S,Sr;^fer?or"SJ?ln;  ^-many.detauedengmeenngplanswould  ^^X^^  ^  ^S^^'^^^i'^^ 

^^n^S:er^T,:::::^t:^^SSL  Jen^^ln^f^M'^tS^SrShS^v  ---«iSy-i-««P«^^<->ed^of  output- 

other  machlnM    u  writ  •>  »iririn»  nt  rrvt»t  entered  into.     At  the  time  the  highway  poses  and  of  our  acts. 

^nTU^mSiw"  jSi^  aS*c^^^  rehabiliutlon  program  was  undertaken,  nor-  *T>roJect  operations  are  readilng  the  peo- 

nished   from    the   noww   imd    wat^r   niant  Vietnam,     in  issfl  It  wss  still  far  from  cer-  most    effective    and   lasting   way   which    is 

TO«So«  Se^S.  iSul^nro^seS^ri;  ^^  "^  '"*  Vietnam  would  survive,  and  through  the  creation.  Imp^venient,  or  ex- 

2inS°S'^B:tSrcrt^^tu%he'^i^^  L't::^^^"^*^^*^*;^!^^^*^^  ^>^<^-^^-^^-^^^^j^^^-^ 

P^™P"^  ^^T'  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  Improve- 

"The  fertlllaer  plant  requires  14,600  kilo-  ^ent  of  hSghWay  U^port.    iTtSTcon-  "•  StaUment 

watts  of  electric  power  which  must  be  sup-  text,   the   delay   that  would   have  resiUted  Grandiose  dams  and  multl-mllliaii-dollar 

pUed    from   the   powerplant   since   the   fer-  irom  completing  the  englne«ing  work  be-  plants  might  bring  ultimate  benefits,  but 

^laer  plant  is  not  connected  to  any  elec-  f^e  calling  for  bids  for  constrxiction  was  «»«*  "s  (tenger  in  eonoentrating  at  the  top 

trie  supply  system  and  would  be  a  serious  considered   IncompaUble    with   the  greater  level,  from  which  no  benefltB  would  dribble 

drain  on  such  a  system  If  It  were  so  con-  uJS.  poliUcal  and  miUtary  Interest.    Conse-  down  to  ttie  people  within  their  lifetime, 

nected.  In  view  of  the  shortage  of  electric  qucnUy,     the     construction    contract    was  Comment 

power  presently  existing  In  Korea."  awarded   before   engineering   drawings   and  ,    ,^            ,       \1^^  to.         ,^ 

ICA  comment  speclflcaUons  were  rompleti.    It  ah^ld  be  .  *■  J^,  f!?f,  T^Si.t'v^^l^ff^**^'!* 

An  ^^.^tj^  intlir73!!Lf««  >,o    ».  «  '^^  ^^^  "^  ^7V  Of  procedure  has  been  •^  at  InsUtuUons  which  directly  provide 

An  adequate  Intake  water  system  has  been  nreciuded  bv  law  Jnce  JuIt  i    losa  services  to  major  population  segmenU   in 

^""leS-Sol^aS^n^to^  S:/i:i^i  "^^fSL^LSLSraviSbi^Tihe  time  f^!!^^^    ^^''^-    ^"^   '^    "'*• 

Three  7,600-kllowatt  generators  have  been  ,^     pr>ntrart  w&a  i»t  wm«  hAMwi  on  an  ad.  I'^bor.  and  so  forth. 

^:L^^^jr'^'t  ^  *°*^  f^^=*^  ^"^  SttXTnef^nnSSLn^u^^"  S;  «.  Large  capital  f«Ulltles.  Including  dams. 

watts^  whl^  WlU   fany  meet  the  require-  ^           ^             Knglne«S«^S)rp..  the  main  '"»*"«  !»»"'*■.  powerplwrts.  and  roads  are 

STKorS.^!^,  ^'Ill'JS.^ff^.i.n^,**^  pJrpose  of^wJacTWlTdeSSiie  quickly  ^^T  "^J^ ''"'''*^ '^iS^'""^^  ^ 

on  KcrealB  overall  power  requirements.     An  rK.*^er^  status  of  all  existlna  h^hwavs  *>   provide   a    measurable    and   reasonably 

SeTSA7S;2nS^tf*""  *"  ^""*''**' **'  Sd'hrtSS-STletoiSSS^p^^^;  S^' .**~*t  ***  JS  '"T^L"'*'^'-    ^■ 

the  thermal  powerplant.  ^^^^^^  ,k,^  ^^  required  ImprovementT^  ****^-"**^^**lJ^^  *"  "^^  «*"" 

3.  Report  comment  Therefore,  the  Increases  In  cost  estimates  «a"y  financed  by  IM*,  there  are  a  eon- 

The  study  mission  state  that  "A  project  reflect:   (I)   Subsequent  development  of  de-  SST^^'^^^^^  ^-.^J?A''S.n!SS 

of  this  siae  should  not  be  Initiated  In  less-  taUed    Information   and   engineering   data;  Z^^^^^t^ZJ^J^  iPtiHS!^ 

developed  countries  where  technical  know-  (2)   price  Increases  on  equipment  and  ma-  S!2L^ H^i^L^S?Sft.«J^lrSf^' 

how  U  limited."  terlals;  and  (3)  Increased  quantlttes  of  ma-  VO^Ma  a  direct  benafit  to  many  pec^ia. 

ICA  comment  terlals  required,  due  to  extension  of  the  sys-  Impact  of  ICA  Programs 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  construct  '*'"  °^'«'^''''y  proposed.  i.  ^  few  out  of  hundreds  of  avaUable  exam- 

a  urea  fertilizer  plant  to  meet  one-third  of  Vietnam-Radio  Towers  pies    <rf    program    <varatlons    which    have 

Korea's  nitrogenous  fertlllaer  requirements.  Criticism  reached  the  pe(^e  follow: 

It  was  recognlxed  that  provision  would  have  The  project  to  ssslst  the  Government  of  .j!2.i^''^L^J'*I^«^  "^^^^^ 

to  be  made  for  training  Korean  personnel  to  vietnai  to  develop  a  national  radio  network  ?^!^°^   ^Ji^^   S^^SS  Z^^xJ^t 

operate  the  plant.    An  important  factor  In  has  been  unJustlSably  delayed  and  Is  in  a  J^J^f^:,.^  J^^J^h^**   broadening 

buUdlng   this  plant  was   that  locaUy  pro-  state   of  confusion.     (Appeared   in  several  ^'^.^'S^^JSrS^if^n^  induetrial 

duced  fertlllaer  would  supplant  Imports  of  newspapers  during  March  1960.)  ^   <w\^      300,000  copies  of  U5.  Industrial 

the  finished  product,  thereby  effecting  sub-  ^^              \            \      '  technical  and  reference  books  made  avall- 

stanUal  and  continuing  savings  of  foreign  Conunent  able  for  use  of  many  times  that  number  of 

exchange.  ThU  project  hM  not  progressed  satisfae-  engineers,    technicians,    and    entreprene\irs 

Under  a  separate  contract,  the  American  torily.     The  imderlylng  difficulty  has  been  abroad, 

construction  contractor  is  also  to  furnish  up  the  lack  of  clear  and  firm  agreement  between  (c)      Scnne     IBJOOO     rural     youth     clubs 

to  68   technical    personnel   to   operate   the  the  Vietnamese  authorities  and  the  Aiual-  (adapted   from   the   4-H   plan),    with   over 

fertilizer  plant  during  the  Initial  period  and  can  representatives  concerning  the  relative  900.000  boys  and  girls  enroUed,  are  operating 

to  train  Korean  personnel  to  the  required  emphasis  to  be  given  to  short-wave  and  to  pursuant  to  ICA  guidance  and  help, 

degree  of  profldeney  so  as  to  Insiire  success-  medium- wave  radio  broadcasting  and  con-  (d)    liand  tenure  systems   Improved    and 

ful    and   efficient   operation    of   the   plant,  cemlng  the  exact  types  of  equipment  re-  put  Into  action  with  ICA  hrtp  in  many  na- 

Over   60   of  these   technicians   are   now   In  quired.     Another  problem  has   been   ICA's  tlons — ^for   example,   on  Taiwan,   the    great 

Korea.  past  Inability  to  provide  adeqiiate  Ameri-  majority  of  farmers  now  own  their  land, 

At  the  time  of  Initiation  of  this  project,  it  can  technical  supervision  of  the  project.  about  800,000  farm  famlliea  have  acquired 

was  eonatdered  that  a  project  of  this  type  There   Is   now   basic    agreement   between  title  to  their  own  land  for  the  first  time 

would  permit  the  greatest  economic  benefit  Vietnamese    and    American    representatives  under  an  ICA-assisted  program, 

to  Korea  for  the  least  coet  to  the  United  concerning  the  relationship  between  short-  (e)  Twenty-two  Amerlean  land-grant  ool- 

Btates.  and    medium-wave    broadcasting    facilities,  leges  or  universities  are  helping  18  countries 
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interested  In  adapting  the  American  land- 
grant  college  concept  of  research,  education, 
and  servlee  to  tbe  farm  population. 

(f)  Thousands  of  new  teachers — elemen- 
tary, secondary,  and  vocational — are  trained 
each  year  in  schools  established  or  expanded 
with  ICA  assistance,  and  more  thousands 
given  Inservlce  training — for  example,  in 
Kthlopla,  the  fewer  than  500  qualified  teach- 
ers of  1963  have  grown  to  more  than  4,000, 
and  the  teacher  training  output  has  in- 
creased from  18  a  year  to  600. 

(g)  More  than  400  million  people  live  in 
areas  in  which  protection  against  malaria 
has  begxin  to  be  effective  under  the  ICA  pro- 
gram. The  number  of  people  protected  and 
the  degree  of  protection  is  increasing  con- 
stantly. 

(h)  Training  for  hundreds  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  sanitarians  each  year  is  made 
possible  by  ICA  assistance. 

(i)  Community  development  workers 
trained  and  supported  with  ICA  assistance 
are  reaching  millions  of  people  and  helping 
them  organize  to  help  themselves — one 
example  of  many  being  the  25.000  schools 
constructed  in  India  through  local  voluntary 
self-help  programs. 

(J)  ICA  programs  in  labor  have  and  are 
reaching  thousands  of  workers  through  pro- 
grams of  labor  education. 

(k)  More  than  50.000  participants  have 
received  ICA  financed  training  in  the  United 
States,  each  participant  returning  to  his 
homeland  to  bring  to  many  others  the  bene- 
fits of  his  observations  and  study. 

n.  A  few  examples  which  demonstrate 
that  major  projects  can  and  do  yield  wide 
benefits  within  a  few  years  follow : 

(a)  The  Pak-Amerlcan  Fertilizer  Factory 
in  Pakistan  began  production  In  1958  and 
operated  at  near  capacity  throughout  1969, 
producing  fertilizer  needed  by  farmers  to 
expand  production  in  this  food-short  coun- 
try, with  an  important  saving  in  scarce  for- 
eign exchange.  This  was  the  first  heavy 
chemicfU  process  undertaking  of  its  kind 
in  Pakistan,  but  the  not  unexpected  dlflBcul- 
tles  have  been  overcome  successfully. 

(b)  The  major  urea  fertilizer  plants  in 
Korea  and  Taiwan  will  be  in  full  operation 
this  year,  each  producing  a  significant  share 
of  the  fertilizer  needs  of  the  farmers  of  the 
two  nations. 

(c)  The  Shen  Ao  Power  Plant  in  Taiwan, 
begun  in  June  1957,  was  placed  In  operation 
at  its  rated  capacity  of  75,000  kilowatts  in 
January  of  1900,  within  2  weeks  of  schedule. 
This  needed  power  will  contribute  to  the 
growth  of  small  indiistry  and  employment 
in  Taiwan. 

(d)  Large  and  small  irrigation  projects 
have  been  completed  to  increase  fertility  or 
make  new  land  available  for  settlement  of 
landless  pec^le.  Examples  include:  Cambo- 
dlik — 112,000  acres  watered  or  reclaimed;  Is- 
rael— irrigated  area  tripled  in  decade;  Philip- 
pines— over  365,000  acres  capable  of  supply- 
ing food  for  3,500,000  people,  rehabilitated 
by  3  ICA  projects. 

(e)  Sxtenslve  assistance  to  the  highway 
development  of  Turkey  was  a  significant 
factor  in  a  remarkable  upsurge  In  Turkish 
production.  Internal  travel  and  transport 
of  goods  was  achieved  at  reduced  costs. 
Vehicles  Increased  fourfold  (incidentally 
engendering  expansion  of  manufacturing  In 
other  coimtrles  including  the  United  States) . 
Following  table  illustrates  results: 
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A  ll-weatber  nwds  (miles) ....  I  .■>,  380 

Paved  road*  (miles) I  580 

Number  motor  vehicles 30, 21 

.\nnoal  ton-miles 1330.000,000 

Annual  psaBenger-miles 

rreisbt   eoat   per   ton-mUe 
(cents) 


n.»o 

3.100 

81.383 

1.  SOS,  000, 000 

7.380,000,000 


Tl  le  beginnings  of  a  similar  pattern  of  up- 
surgM  in  traiBc  and  a  downward  drop  in 
rateii  is  already  evident  In  Vietnam  under 
the  tnuch  man  recent  highway  program  In 
thaq  country. 

bUOON  STATE  COIXXGE  CONTKACT 

Stktements  during  congressional  commit- 
tee ]  iroceedlngs  were  made  to  the  effect  that : 
(a)  Oregon  State  College  performance  In 
Tha  land  did  not  produce  results,  (b)  the 
ICA  mission  recommended  termination  of 
the  :on tract,  and  (c)  that  ICA  headquarters 
over'uled  its  field  mission  for  questionable 
reasi  ms. 
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facts  are:  1.  Oregon  State  College  has 
a    creditable    Job     in    assisting     the 
University  in  Thailand  to  become 
a   fl4st-rate    school    of    agriculture    with    an 
American-trained  faculty,  revised 
well-equipped  laboratories,  and 
reputation    which    is    attracting    quality 
The    beneficial    Impact    of    this 
project — to  the  United  States  and  to  Thai- 
land—will be  felt  for  generations. 

The  ICA  mission,  for  reasons  which 
partially  administrative,  recommended 
the  Oregon  State  College  contract  be 
allowed  to  expire  in  April  1960.  The  ICA 
TS  suggested,  and  the  mission 
that  a  team  of  two  agricultural  ex- 
review  the  progress  under  the  contract 
recommend  the  course  of  future  action, 
plans  to  review  this  matter  objectively 
this  report  Is  received. 
Pilrther  comment:  3.  As  an  Illustration  of 
high  cost"  of  ICA  university  contracts, 
example  (which  Is  the  only  one  the 
examined  in  detailed,  orderly 
fashton)  disproves  the  case.  The  cost  of 
of  Thai  professors  at  Oregon  and  the 
of  sending  Oregon  professors  to  Thai- 
were  both  moderate  (average  of  about 
and  $17,000,  respectively)  and  in  line 
going  rates,  salaries  and  costs  at  Amer- 
unlversltles.  The  overhead  payment  to 
State  College,  covering  a  pro  rata 
shar^  of  college  administrative  costs.  aver- 
Just  over  $500  a  month.  These  over- 
costs,  which  were  spoken  of  as  if  they 
profit,  are  valid  costs,  handled  In  gen- 
erally accepted  accounting  procedures  and 
subj  K:t  to  U.S.  audit. 

The   stress  in  the  proceedings  on   the 

of  the  mission,  in  addition  to 

overstated,  represents  a  strange  view 

role  of  a  headquarters,  which  would 

d^ellct  if  it  did  not  exercise  its  respon- 

ties  of  review  and  decision. 
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WA«n  INKOaXA 

Ttie  Acting  President  of  Korea  has  been 

quot  ed  during  congressional  hearings  as  hav- 

lald  that  there  was  waste  and  misman- 

of  the  VS.  assistance  program  for 

in  excess  of  $200  million. 

this  was  a  misquotation.     The  Act- 

^esident  did  in  fact  state  that  there  had 

waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  pro- 

The  newspaper  story,   not   qiioting, 

that  the  program  had  been  at  a  level 

of  $^  million. 

is  evidence  of  manipulation  of  ICA- 
Imports  into  Korea  to  produce  poll- 
benefit   to   certain   Koreans.     This    Is 
ent  In  tbe  sense  that  democratic 
mpartlal  standards  of  conduct  were  not 
applied  by  Kcveans.    There  Is  no  evl- 
or  allegation  of  American  connivance 
stich  transactions. 

of  such  mismanagement,  why  was 

continued?    The  answer  lies  in  a 

w  of  the  alternatives,  of  the  likely  re- 

of  termination  of  aid.    American  blood 

1  Qoney  has  kept  Korea  alive — on  a  hostile 

nd   withdrawal   would   result   in 

ooUapM.    Oonstant  efforts  were  made 

lAprove  on  an  unforttmate  situation  and 
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some  successes  such  as  a  more  favorable  ex- 
change rate  were  scored.  An  "elther-or"  ap- 
proach would  not  have  worked,  stace  tiie 
United  States  holds  no  nation  as  a  satellite 
Constructive  steps  on  these  matters  are 
being  accelerated  In  cooi>eratlon  with  the 
present  Government  of  Korea. 

BOLIVIA 

A  Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee report  directed  attention  to  a  number 
of  program  and  administrative  weaknesses 
of  the  ICA  program  In  Bolivia.  These  prob- 
lems have  been  critically  commented  on  In 
other  congressional  hearings. 

The  Senate  rei>ort  was  properly  critical  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  Bolivia  program.  This 
report  acknowledged,  as  other  congressional 
critics  have  not,  that  the  program  was  Ini- 
tiated after  a  violent  revolution,  in  chaotic 
circumstances  and  In  an  area  In  which  diffi- 
cult operations  are  more  difficult  because  of 
altitude  and  climatic  conditions. 

The  Senate  report  made  four  recommenda- 
tions all  of  which  are  being  carried  out. 

Pertinent  to  this  matter  also  Is  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  from  the  February  2,  1960, 
report  by   Senator  Geokgk  D.   Aikxn  : 

"Although  hindsight  may  reveal  how  the 
aid  program  could  have  been  carried  on  more 
effectively,  it  also  reveals  no  alternative  to 
that  program  except  utter  chaos." 

Statement 

ADVANCE    COMMITIKENTS 

The  DLF  has  made  commitments  to  bor- 
rowing countries  in  advance  of  approval  of 
specific  projects  and  then  projects  were  de- 
veloped to  carry  out  the  commitments.  This 
is  Improper  since  the  executive  branch  had 
made  representations  that  advance  commit- 
ments would  not  be  made.  The  effect  of 
the  advance  commitments  has  been  to  tie 
up  substantial  funds  which  could  be  used 
for  loans,  while  Congress  has  been  asked  for 
the  appropriation  of  additional  funds. 

Comment 

The  Congress  has  imposed  no  prohibition 
on  advance  commitments,  nor  has  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  fact  stated  to  the  Congress 
that  it  would  never  make  commitments  prior 
to  the  approval  of  specific  projects  or  pro- 
grams. Executive  branch  witnesses  have 
testified  that  the  DLF  would  not  make  ad- 
vance annual  allocations  of  assistance,  that 
is,  it  would  not  parcel  out  assistance  to 
countries  on  an  annual  basis.  The  latter 
has,  In  fact,  been  avoided. 

On  the  limited  occasions  when  commit- 
ments were  made  In  advance  of  approving 
specific  projects  or  programs,  special  and 
compelltag  clrctunstances  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  this  technique.  In  each  case 
where  an  advance  conunltment  has  been 
made,  the  DLF  acted  In  accordance  with  the 
foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  Is  provided  for  in  section  205 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended.  In  most  cases,  the  TfUF  had  on 
hand  applications  from  the  countries  in- 
volved. In  excess  of  the  amount  committed. 
All  of  the  commitments  were  made  subject 
to  the  approval  of  specific  projects  or  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  no  funds  have  been 
disbursed  tinder  the  commitments  until  the 
DLF  approved  sound  activities  for  financing. 
All  such  cases  have  been  reported  ta  full  to 
the  Congress.  No  advance  commitments 
have  been  made  since  December  1958. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  that  substan- 
tial funds  have  been  tied  up  by  the  use  of 
this  technique,  the  table  below  shows  when 
the  DLF  appeared  before  Congress  to  request 
additional  funds,  the  amounts  outstanding 
against  advance  commltmenta  were  small, 
both  In  relation  to  the  additional  funds 
requested  and  to  the  total  of  speelflc  loan 
approvals  at  the  time. 


1960 
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Relationship  of  advance  commUments  fo  additional  request  for  funds 


Appropriations 
re<]ueEt«ri  for 

suhseqilPiit 
periaiJs 

Charges  against  available  funds 

T>ate8 

For  a'lvance 
commitments 
or  earmark  ings 

For  specific 
projec-ts  or 
pr(^rams 

As  <.f  Jiiiie3n,  li^.'jS 

A^  .'f  Kfi'.  J*.,  I'ir.'.i 

Vi2r>.  000, 000 

22.5. 000,  noo 

700.  IKX  1.000 
700,  000, 000 

$39,300,000 
4fi,2.%,000 
23,4.10.01)0 
18,1.50,000 

$228,08f..000 

(sfT,  55fi,  000 

812,  lOfi,  0(X) 

l,184.40fi,000 

A> of  Juiie3JI,  lUJ'J 

As  or  .\!ay  ll',  IWIO 

USE     OF     LOAN     REPAYMENTS     IN     A     REVOLVING 
FUND 

Statem.ent 

The  repayments  on  loans  made  by  the 
DLF  go  directly  to  augment  the  DLF's  capi- 
talization and  the  VB.  Treasury  does  not 
receive  the  benefit  from  these  refjayments. 
"For  the  first  time"  i'^  Is  "revealed"  that 
It  has  become  a  revolving  fund  since  part 
of  its  resources  are  not  subject  to  Congres- 
sional appropriation. 

Comment 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  the  "revolving 
fund"  nature  of  the  DLF's  capital.  Nor  was 
It  ever  conceded  to  be  now  "revealed."  It 
was  clearly  provided  for  In  the  Initial  legis- 
lation which  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Fund.  It  was  also  discussed  In  exec- 
utive branch  presentations  to  the  Congress. 
SecUon  204(a)  of  tbe  Mutual  Seciu-lty  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  In  1Q57  states: 

"Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. —  (a)  All  re- 
ceipts from  activities  or  transactions  under 
this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund,  and, 
notwlthstandtag  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1963,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States,  shall  be  available 
for  use  I<x  purposes  of  this  title." 

This  was  spelled  out  ta  the  section -by- 
section  analjrsis  of  the  1967  suthortzlng  bill 
prepared  by  the  executive  branch  which 
stated  that  section  204(a)  establishes  the 
revolving  character  of  the  Fund  by  providtag 
that  all  receipts  under  ttUe  II  shall  be 
credited  to  the  Fund  and  be  available  for 
use  for  purposes  of  that  title. 

In  addition,  the  Report  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  July  9,  1957,  stated 
the  following  In  reporting  out  the  bill  which 
Included  provisions  for  the  establishment  of 
DLF: 

"It  is  contemplated  that  tbe  Fund  will  op- 
erate on  a  revolving  basis  with  the  payments 
of  interest  and  i»1nclpal  on  loans  being  re- 
loaned  as  they  become  available.  Repay- 
ment of  loans  In  foreign  currencies  will  be 
accepted  when  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  program.  Such  cur- 
rencies could  be  reloanad;  or  might  be  sold 
for  dollars  to  U.S.  Government  agencies 
needing  such  currencies,  thus  providing  dol- 
lars for  use  by  the  Fund." 

Over  20  percent  of  DLF  loans  are  repayable 
in  dollars.  When  the  Interest  on  these  loans 
and  the  dollar  repayments  are  received,  they 
are  credited  to  an  account  In  the  UJB.  Treas- 
ury for  use  by  the  ULT  in  the  msmner  of  a 
revolving  fund.  This  is  the  way  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  other  Federal  lending 
agencies  have  functioned  over  the  years. 
When  dollar  returns  to  the  DLF  revolving 
fund  become  sizable,  they  can  be  taken  tato 
account  In  considering  requests  for  addi- 
tional appropriations. 

Repayments  In  local  currency  similarly 
are  deposited  In  the  Treasury  account  and 
are  available  for  relendlng  as  the  need  for 
such  currenelea  arise.  Usually  this  need  is 
for  local  currency  loans  in  the  country  mak- 
ing repayment:  however,  some  sales  are  made 
by  the  Treasury  to  other  agenrtes  of  the 
U.S.  Government.     The  dollars  derived  from 


these  sales  are  added  to  the  capitalization 
of  the  DLF. 

ARE    DLF   LOANS    "PHONT**f 

Statem,ent 

DLF  loans  are  really  disguised  grants. 
They  are  "as  phony  as  a  $3  bill." 

Comment 
Each  of  the  135  loans  approved  thus  far  by 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  has  been  sound- 
ly conceived  and  transacted. 

Through  Individually  tailored  loan  agree- 
ments each  borrower  undertakes  a  solemn 
obligation  to  repay  and  agrees  to  foUow 
specific  practices  designed  to  insure  the  ef- 
ficient use  of  funds.  The  loans  mtist  be  re- 
paid according  to  a  predetermined  fixed  In- 
terest rate  and  amortization  schedule.  Each 
loan  is  the  culmination  of  an  Intensive 
economic  and  technical  review.  None  of  the 
loans  Is  in  default  and  over  20  percent  are 
repayable  In  dollars. 

In  establishing  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  the  Congress  supported  the  position  of 
the  executive  branch  that  loans  have  dis- 
tinct advantages  as  a  method  of  providing 
needed  capital  to  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries. Because  they  Impose  an  obligation  to 
repay,  they  establish  a  businesslike  rela- 
tionship between  lender  and  borrower.  Reg- 
ular payments  require  the  borrower  to  pur- 
sue efficient  economic  and  financial  prac- 
tices and  otherwise  to  discipline  the  man- 
agement of  his  operations. 

Moreover,  DLF  loan  agreements  Impose  a 
continuing  burden  and  requirement  on  the 
bcMTower  separate  and  apart  from  the  need 
to  repay.  Borrowers  are  required,  for  exam- 
ple, to  retain  consuittag  engtaeers,  to  report 
regularly  on  financial  and  technical  progress, 
to  secure  managerial  assistance  where  neces- 
sary and  to  establish  and  matatain  business- 
like records. 

A  substantial  portion  of  DLF  loans  have 
been  made  directly  to  private  enterprises  for 
manufacturing  plants  at  various  kinds,  or  to 
Independent,  government-owned  tastrumen- 
talitles,  such  as  railroads,  power  systems  or 
port  authorities  which  must  live  on  their  own 
revenues.  The  burden  of  repayment  on  such 
borrowers  Is  the  same  whether  they  are 
required  to  repay  in  local  currency  or  In 
dollars.  Their  earnings  are  in  the  currency 
of  the  country  In  which  they  are  located. 
If  required  to  pay  in  dollars,  they  can  obtain 
thesn  only  through  purchase  with  local  cur- 
rency eamlnga.  Consequently,  neither  of 
these  two  types  of  borrower  Is  affected  by  the 
currency  of  repayment. 

As  for  governments  wlilch  have  the  power 
to  Issue  currency,  they  recognize  increastagly 
that  It  would  be  adverse  to  their  own  Inter- 
ests to  flout  the  precepts  of  sound  financial 
and  monetary  policy  In  making  repayment. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  audi  preoepts  are 
being  ignored.  In  addition,  the  DU  requires 
on  all  loans  repayable  in  local  cturendes  that 
payments  be  at  a  constant  value  ta  relation 
to  the  dollar. 

XMPLOTICXNT  CXMBATED  BT  MST 

The  current  mutual  security  program  ap- 
propriation request  of  approximately  $4J 
billion  would  generate  direct  and  Indirect 
employment  in  the  UAlted  States  of  ttxxm 


500.000  to  550,000  full-time  persons  for  the 
year. 

Direct  and  Indirect  employment  created 
in  the  United  States  In  1957  by  the  1957  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  was  estimated  at 
530,000  people  by  the  NPA.  The  foreigti 
aid  program  for  1957,  as  defined  by  the  NPA, 
totaled  $4,226  mlUlon  of  which  about  $4 
billion  was  for  mutual  security  grants  and 
credits.  Technical  staff  responsible  for  the 
National  Planning  Association  (NPA)  study 
In  1957  believe  that  emplojinent  created  per 
dollar  of  foreign  aid  funds  remains  the  same 
as  In  1957  when  the  Intensive  NPA  study  was 
conducted. 

The  above  estimates  consider  that  pro- 
curement In  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1961  will  be  higher  than  In  1957  for  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  and  will  recover 
toward  1957  levels  for  the  ICA  program. 
The  trend  of  MSP  procurement  In  the  United 
States  Is  as  follows: 


Percent  ape  procurement 
In  United  States 

Fiscal 

years 

1M9-59 

Fiscal 
vear 

1068 

Fi."ical 
year 
1959 

Military  e'juipDient  and  sup- 
plies..    

ICA  commo'iities 

8.5.7 
67.0 

89.1 
SI.  7 

93  0 

47.4 

Tot;il  '--. 

76.  4         75.  4 

77.6 

'  Eiclu'les  DLF  and  other  MSP  expenditures  such 
as  shipping  which  are  used  In  the  employment  esti- 
mates and  which,  If  included,  would  bring  tbe  peroent- 
age  up  furtlicr. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  CThairman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  still  do  not  know 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  is 
referring.  At  page  507  of  the  hearings 
I  said: 

If  we  had  given  you  the  money  you  asked 
for,  you  would  have  used  It  In  this  program. 
Tou  would  have  bought  something  whether 
you  needed  it  or  not,  and  it  would  have 
been,  today,  in  excess. 

General  Nbrstad  stated: 
Only  if  we  needed  It. 

Then  General  O'Meara  came  in  and 
Inroke  into  General  Norstad's  reply. 
General  Norstad  c<xitinued  and  said: 

If  you  had  given  us  every  year  everything 
we  asked  for,  the  total  at  the  present  time 
would  indicate  some  overages  that  we  now 
aoake;  that  Is  correct. 

That  is  the  way  I  had  it  on  the  card, 
and  that  is  the  way  I  read  it.  Is  that  the 
point  the  gentleman  was  maldng? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  point 
I  was  making  was  that  the  chairman  did 
not  read  the  whole  quotation.  He  did 
not  read  the  second  sentence. 

BCr.  PASSBCAN.  It  was  not  necessary. 
I  read  Q«ieral  Norstad's  reply,  not  Gen- 
eral OTHeara's. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  ArlSHUL  The  second 
sentence  was  by  Goieral  Norstad. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Here  Is  what  I  read: 

If  you  had  given  ua,  every  year,  evwythli^ 
we  asked  for,  the  total  at  Um  prwnt  time 
would  indicate  eame  overages  that  we  now 
make;  that  la  correct. 


*<>  ■:-  f:  I 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Very  well. 
U  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  will 
read  again.  The  entire  answer  is  as 
follows: 

II  you  bad  given  lu,  every  year,  everything 
we  asked  for,  the  total  at  the  iH«aent  time 
would  indicate  some  overages  that  we  now 
make;  that  ia  correct. 

Then  the  second  sentence  reads: 
Every  year  we  must  program  In  the  light 
of  the  deficiencies  which  have  been  created 
by  the  failure  to  appropriate  the  year  before 
as  we  are  doing  this  year  in  Tiirkey. 

Now.  the  chairman  says  this  indicated 
that  General  Norstad  agreed  that  by  cut- 
ting the  appropriation  he  had  made  this 
a  better  program.  I  submit  that  if  he 
had  read  the  second  sentence  he  would 
have  known  that  the  general  meant 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  second  sentence 
does  not  relate  to  the  question,  and  the 
distinguished  and  able  attorney  knows 
that  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 4  years  ago  when  I  came  to  the 
Congress,  I  was  an  admirer  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  a  stanch  advocate 
of  the  principle  of  mutual  security. 

I  have  never  been  a  selfish,  short- 
sighted isolationist.  I  know  that  petu^e 
and  progress  depend  on  the  willingness 
of  America  to  help  bolster  the  economies 
of  the  imcommitted  nations,  to  main- 
tain strong  alliances  with  free  peoples, 
and  to  create  new  and  better  programs 
of  good  works  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, in  the  many  great  international 
lending  institutions  that  have  been  cre- 
ated by  America's  leadership,  in  the 
peoples-to-peoples  exchange  programs, 
and  other  fine  programs  for  peace 
among  nations. 

I  recognize  fully  that  the  country  needs 
a  well-planned  long-range  international 
program  for  economic  development  and 
mutual  security. 

But  for  3  years  I  have  voted  a  protest 
vote  against  the  half-baked  facsimile 
that  comes  to  us  each  session  about  this 
time  imder  the  title  of  a  mutual  security 
program,  because  I  want  to  quit  piddling 
aroimd  with  this  U.S.  Government  to 
patchwork  improvisations  poorly  admin- 
istered and  come  up  with  a  good  pro- 
gram commensurate  with  the  needs  of 
our  times. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  reading  pro 
and  con  testimony  about  mutual  security 
or  so-called  foreign  aid.  Those  who  say 
the  idea  of  aid  to  lesser  nations  is  foolish 
waste  are  wrong  and  are  being  danger- 
ously shortsighted,  in  my  opinion. 

But.  conversely,  those  who  say  that 
the  present  program  as  it  is  now  being 
handled  Is  essential  to  peace  are  also 
wrong.  For  these  day-to-day  improvisa- 
tions by  the  ICA  create  about  as  many 
problems  as  they  solve. 

For  example.  4  years  ago,  when  I 
asked  a  dlstingiiished  Assistant  Seere- 
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taiy  of  State  to  give  me  a  post-Korea 
success  story  for  mutual  security,  he 
ponted  with  pride  to  Iraq;  said  the 
Irtqi  army  was  a  strong  new  ally  for 
fre  edom,  right  oti  the  perimeter  of  Rus- 
sia 

]  t  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  our 
eff  )rts  in  Iraq  were  the  opposite  of  a 
su(cess  story.  We  armed  an  immature 
na  ion  that  was  not  ready  for  such  arms, 
created  a  Frankenstein  monster  in  an 
ex]ilosive  area.  The  total  end  result  is 
yet  to  be  calculated;  but  few  would  pre- 
dic ;  that  it  will  be  good  for  the  United 
Stf  tes  or  the  world. 

1  jid  Iraq  is  not  the  only  example.  In 
ins-ance  after  instance,  we  have  fur- 
nis  led  arms  to  prop  up  unpopular  rulers, 
ma  ting  enemies  of  the  electorates. 

1  et  the  administration  is  asking  for 
$2  )illion  more  military  aid  for  the  next 
fiscail  year;  and  their  requests  are 
bolitered  by  respected  military  leaders 
whi )  insist  that  such  funds  are  essential 
as  a  part  of  America's  own  defenses. 
We  1,  my  question  is :  If  some  items  in 
thii  bill  are  so  essential  for  America's 
ow;  I  defenses,  why  are  they  not  included 
in  he  regular  defense  appropriation  re- 
quest?  Why  not  include  the  NATO  ap- 
pro sriation  needs  in  the  Pentagon's 
buc  get  where  It  belongs? 

I  the  truth  were  known,  some  of  the 
Pertagon  budgeteers  have  a  nice  little 
boc  ckeeping  gimmick  going  for  them  in 
mu  ual  security. 

Ihey  dump  some  of  their  obsolete 
mil  tary  equipment  to  foreign  aid  re- 
cip  ents,  and  are  compensated  for  it  out 
of    he  mutual  security  budget. 

I  all  may  come  out  to  the  same  end 
res  lit,  but  why  must  anyone  kid  any- 
boc  y  about  what  is  going  on.  Let  us  sepa- 
rat  \  military  apprc^riations  from  bona- 
flde  assistance  to  lesser  nations. 

Also,  let  us  formulate  a  long-range, 
wel  -managed  development  locm  and 
technical  cooperation  program.  Senator 
Fci  BRIGHT  says  it  must  be  set  up  on  a 
5-  to  10-year  basis.  I  agree.  We  should 
stride  to  prevent  trouble  rather  than 
wai ;  until  trouble  is  fomented  and  then 
try  to  bribe  our  way  out. 

£  ut  with  due  respect  to  the  men  in  the 
Sta  «  Department  and  the  ICA.  I  have 
mai  ly  misgivings  about  the  ability  of  the 
pre  ent  administration  to  handle  even 
$55  I  million  worth  of  development  loans 
efficiently.  Until  I  see  better  evidence 
of  1  >ng-range  planning  and  better  man- 
age pent.  I  hate  to  vote  another  $550 
mil  Ion  to  be  misused. 

I]  L  short,  the  Nation  needs  a  good  long- 
ran  fe  mutual  security  program,  encom- 
pa&iing,  first,  food  for  peace;  second, 
development  loans;  third,  more  inter- 
chaige  of  peoples;  fourth,  technical  co- 
ope  aticm;  and  fifth,  a  big-scale  health 
pro  xam  for  imdeveloped  countries. 

\  ilitary  assistance  should  be  included 
in  legular  defense  apprc^riations. 

Aiy  bill  that  comes  close  to  such  a 
proi  ram  administered  by  dedicated  peo- 
ple wYio  plan  their  work  and  work  their 
plar  will  get  my  vote.  But  this  bill  is 
just  like  the  three  others  that  I  have 
voted  against.  It  is  not  a  program.  It 
Is  n  »t  even  a  reasonable  facsimile.  And 
I  in  «nd  to  vote  against  it  in  the  hope 
thai  my  protest  wlU  prompt  someone  to 
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take  some  kind  of  action  toward  getting 
a  good  forward-looking  mutual  security 
program  commensurate  with  the  mount- 
ing dangers  and  gaping  needs  of  our 
time. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentieman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WallhauskrI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  Members  of  this  body  face  a 
most  Important  decision  in  their  consid- 
eration of  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

Reduced  to  simple  terms  the  question 
before  us  is : 

Do  we.  through  cutting  the  appropria- 
tions requested  by  the  President,  want  to 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  a  program 
of  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
needy  nations  that  has  been  a  key  in  our 
resistance  and  blockade  of  Communist 
attempts  to  dominate  and  enslave  the 
entire  globe? 

The  answer,  I  believe,  should  be  "No." 

But  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  precisely 
what  will  occur  if  we  pass  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  cuts  rec(xnmended  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  mutual  se- 
curity program,  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  has  proved  itself  as  a  bulwark 
against  communism  and  its  tyrannical 
leaders. 

In  casting  our  votes  on  this  bill,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  the 
free  world,  depends  in  large  measure  on 
the  mutual  security  program — both  in 
its  military  and  economic  aspects.  To 
approve  reductions  in  the  amounts  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  for  carrying 
out  the  program,  in  my  judgment,  will 
jeopardize  and  weaken  the  security  of 
our  own  Nation  and  the  defense  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

That  there  has  been  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  certain  areas  of  the  mutual 
security  program  seems  to  be  reasonably 
well  established,  and  It  is  to  this  failure 
that  knowledgeable  officials  are  directing 
their  efforts.  I  suggest  that  it  is  more 
constructive  to  direct  our  efforts  toward 
the  correction  and  improvement  of  the 
management  of  the  complex  program, 
rather  than  the  reduction  of  valuable 
items. 

It  must  be  realized,  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  as  a  whole,  that 
the  mutual  security  program  has  become 
a  permanent  and  important  part  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policies.  I  will  al- 
ways support  steps  for  a  constant  review 
and  reappraisal  of  the  program,  on  a 
solid  basis,  so  that  the  f  imds  of  our  tax- 
payers are  not  misspent,  but  I  believe 
that  the  overall  result  of  the  program  is. 
and  has  been,  worth  the  time,  numey, 
and  effort  we  have  put  into  It. 

Unless  and  until  communism  ceases 
to  be  a  threat  to  our  national  security, 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world,  I  do  not 
believe  it  just  to  arbitrarily  condemn  the 
program,  or  the  amount  that  is  required 
to  administer  it,  because  of  the  relatively 
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few  hiunan  failures  that  accompany  its 
administration. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  Member  of  this  House 
would  attempt  to  contradict  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  friend  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the 
program  since  its  beginning.  I  well  re- 
member 12  years  ago,  in  1948,  to  be  exact, 
when  I  sat  here  on  the  fioor  and  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  called  me 
over  and  said,  "Vaughak,  I  am  planning 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  handle 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  I  would  like 
for  you  to  take  the  chairmanship  of  that 
committee."  I  told  him  that  I  already 
had  the  chairmanship  at  that  time  of  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Office  Subcommittee, 
but  if  he  wanted  me  to  I  would  try  to 
handle  them  both.  I  accepted  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committee  and  remained 
its  chairman  for  6  years,  and  I  have  been 
on  the  committee  ever  since.  There- 
fore, I  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee during  the  entire  length  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  consistently 
voted  for  the  program,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  a  single  year  during  that  entire  time 
that  we  have  not  cut  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds.  I  consider  foreign  aid 
a  very  vital  part  of  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  that  we 
have  got  to  help  our  allies.  We  have 
got  to  help  them  with  their  military 
programs,  and  they  also  need  some  eco- 
nomic help  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
necessary  forces  to  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  free  world.  But,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
spend  all  of  the  money  that  we  have 
been  requested  to  appropriate. 

I  had  the  privilege  in  1952  of  visiting 
Europe  with  the  then  so-called  Rich- 
ards c(»nmittee.  That  was  a  committee 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House, 
representatives  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  representatives  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  We 
were  sent  over  there  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  then  General  Eisen- 
hower, who  was  at  that  time  the  su- 
preme allied  commander  in  Euroi>e. 
with  reference  to  this  program.  I  well 
remember  that  the  General  then  urged 
us  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "whatever  you 
do,  do  not  cut  the  program  this  year." 
Some  of  our  members  on  the  committee 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  becoming  a  drain  on  the 
resources  of  America  and  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  getting  tired  of  it  and 
they  wanted  to  know  when  there  could 
be  an  end  to  the  program.  General 
Eisenhower  said : 

Now,  gentlemen.  I  believe  that  the  Euro- 
peans should  defend  Europe. 

And  that — 

The  Asiatics  should  defend  Asia,  but  at 
the  present  time  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  defend  themselves,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
help  them.  But  we  will  soon  begin  to  turn 
the  program  over  to  them.  After  we  provide 
them  with  military  equipment,  we  will  begin 
gradually  to  phase  out  the  program  and  leave 
their  defense  to  them. 

We  pressed  him  for  a  limit  of  time. 
I  must  confess,  he  did  not  set  a  definite 


time;  but  he  said.  "Probably  we  can 
begin  to  phase  out  by  1954."  We  have 
been  phasing  out  of  this  program  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years.  But  what  happens  this 
year?  Now  we  start  up  again.  Con- 
fidently, expecting  that  we  would  be  able 
to  reduce  the  program  each  year  and 
finally  phase  it  out,  we  are  now  faced  in 
the  request  for  this  year  with  a  very 
substantial  increase  over  last  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.     I  was  privileged  to  be  on 

that  same  Richards  committee  on  its  visit 

to  Western  Elurope. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  remember  that  the  gen- 
tleman was.  He  attended  the  confer- 
ence to  which  I  refer,  and  no  doubt 
remembers  the  general's  remarks. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentieman  has  been 
correct  in  reporting  what  was  said.  The 
gentleman  will  recall  that  that  was  at 
the  end  of  May  or  the  first  part  of  June 
1951. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thought  it  was  1952.  I 
know  it  w£is  in  June. 

Mr.  JUDD.    I  am  sure  it  was  in  June 
of  1951.    The  general  did  not  come  home 
until  a  year  later  to  run  for  President  in 
1952,  so  it  must  have  been  1951.    At  that 
time  the  situation  in  Europe  was  improv- 
ing and  there  was  promise  that  the  war 
in  Korea  was  going  to  quiet  down.    The 
Communists  were  offering  a  truce.     In- 
stead of  a  real  change,  they  merely  with- 
drew for  a  time  their  pressure  in  Europe 
where  they  could  not  make  headway,  in 
order  to  increase  their  pressure  in  the 
Par  East,  then  South  Asia,  and  then  the 
Middle  East.     So  as  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  we 
were  able  to  taper  off  our  aid.     But  ex- 
plosions continued  around  the  world,  and 
now  we  have  them  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  in  Africa,  too.     So  I  do  not 
imagine  that  either  the  general  or  we 
could  have  been  expected  to  foresee  that. 
Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
yield  further  at  this  time.    I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  every  year  there 
have  been   explosions.    And  yet,  every 
year  we  have  reduced  the  requests  for 
this  program.     In  1956  we  reduced  the 
overall  program  $584  million.     We  were 
told    that    would    wreck    the    program. 
What  happened?    At  the  end  of  that 
year,  they  finished  with  an  unobligated 
balance — I  am  not  now  talking  about 
unexpended  funds — they  ended  with  un- 
obligated funds  of  $33,900,000  in  the  mili- 
tary   assistance    program    alone.     The 
next  year,  fiscal  year  1957,  we  cut  the  re- 
quest  $1,064   million.     What   happened 
that  year?     They  ended  with  a  surplus, 
with  unobligated  funds,  of  $195,500,000 
in  the  military  assistance  program. 

We  cut  it  again  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
$565,650,000.  What  happened  that 
year?  They  ended  with  imobllgated 
military  assistance  funds  of  $538,800,000. 
In  1959  we  cut  it  $652  million.  What 
happened  then?  They  ended  that  year 
with  a  similar  surplus  of  $15,453,000. 

Last  year  we  cut  the  request  $1,204 
million.  We  were  told  then  that  we  had 
absolutely  wrecked  the  program.  And 
yet  they  estimate  that  they  will  finish 
this  year  with  a  surplus  of  $35  million. 


The  cuts  which  I  have  mentioned  relate 
to  the  entire  program  while  the  surpluses 
relate  only  to  the  military  assistance 
phase  of  the  program.  The  total  sur- 
pltises  were  much  larger. 

Let  me  say  this  further.  The  Comp- 
troller General,  appearing  before  our 
committee  last  year,  made  the  statement 
unqualifiedly  that  he  thought  we  had 
given  the  program  too  much  money,  not 
too  littie.  This  year  I  asked  him  if  he 
was  of  the  same  opinion  and  he  stated 
unequivocally  that  he  was.  He  thought 
by  giving  them  less  money  they  would 
spend  it  more  carefully,  we  would  have 
less  waste,  we  would  have  more  econom- 
ical and  better  planned  programs  and  get 
better  results  than  if  we  just  give  them 
money  to  throw  away. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  assure  my  distinguished  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodks], 
of  whom  I  am  very  fond,  that  I  think  he 
is  a  very  able  Member  and  very  fair,  but 
he  had  reason  to  be  confused,  because  we 
have  517  pages  of  testimony  covering  five 
nations.  We  did  not  put  the  testimony 
in  the  Record  because  so  much  of  it  was 
classified,  and  they  did  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  review  the  transcript. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  he  will 
go  through  the  hearings,  and  if  he  does 
not  find  in  these  hearings,  and  also  with 
regard  to  the  one  country  referred  to  in 
this  secret  letter,  that  there  is  over  $300 
million  excess  equipment  in  these  five 
countries.  I  will  support  the  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E)o  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  we  are  presently  giving  Japan 
some  $100  million  in  the  form  of  military 
assistance  and  technical  aid? 

Mr.  GARY.  The  amounts  given  to 
individual  countries  are  classified.  I  per- 
sonally would  not  like  to  give  away  any 
classified  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  further  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  indulge  me:  In  read- 
ing these  hearings,  I  find  the  terms  "less- 
developed  countriesl'  and  "underdevel- 
oped countries"  used  interchangeably. 
Is  there  any  difference  between  a  less- 
developed  country  and  an  underdevel- 
oped country? 

Mr.  GARY.  So  far  as  I  know,  none. 
What  is  an  underdeveloped  country  just 
depends  upon  the  thinking  of  some 
bureaucrat  downtown. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
minority  report  filed  with  this  body  is 
the  following  sentence: 

This  is  no  time  to  "kowtow"  to  Khru- 
shchev or  be  soft  on  communism. 

I  resent  that  statement.  I  do  not 
know  whom  they  are  aiming  at.  I  do 
know  it  is  not  I.  But  there  is  certainly 
an  Insinuation  that  it  is  aimed  at  those 
of  us  who  favor  this  bill.  I  have  never 
kowtowed  to  Khrushchev  and  I  never 
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intend  to.  I  was  not  in  favor  of  extend- 
ing KhrushcheT  an  invltatian  to  Tistt 
this  country,  and  I  think  whea  we  did 
we  increased  his  prestige  tremendoualy 
throughout  the  world.  I  think  It  was  a 
tronendous  mistake.  I  purposely  timed 
my  departure  from  this  dty  so  that  I 
would  not  be  here  when  he  arrived. 

I  was  not  In  favor  of  President  Ssen- 
hower's  propoaed  visit  to  Russia.  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  summit  conference 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
deal  with  pe<q;>le  without  principle,  and 
certainly  the  Soviet  hlerarctur  have 
shown  that  they  have  absolutely  no 
principles  whatever.  We  have  made 
agreements  with  them  ttane  and  time 
again,  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
We  have  merely  tied  our  own  hands  be- 
cause we  try  to  live  up  to  our  agree- 
ments. They  have  never  lived  up  to  a 
single  agreement  we  have  made  with 
them.  They  have  violated  every  single 
agreement  they  have  ever  made  with  this 
country.  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with 
peci^e  of  that  kind?  If  you  should  work 
out  an  agreement  with  them,  it  would 
be  absolutely  worthless  because  they 
would  not  respect  it. 

We  thought  just  prior  to  World  War 
n  that  we  might  be  able  to  do  business 
with  Hitler.  We  found  out  we  could  not. 
Neither  can  we  do  business  with  Khru- 
shchev. 

Mr.  YATES.  »fr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  agree  with  him  in  regard 
to  the  statement  inserted  in  the  minority 
views.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  cut  means  that  any  of 
those  who  voted  for  it  are  soft  on  com- 
munism or  favor  Khrushchev.  If  Mem- 
bers are  to  be  criticized  as  being  soft  on 
communism  because  they  voted  to  cut 
appropriations.  I  think  the  gentlemen 
on  that  side  might  well  look  at  some  of 
the  Members  of  their  own  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  GARY.  When  a  person  lacks 
argiunents  to  support  his  position  he 
frequently  begins  to  call  names.  I  think 
that  is  the  situation  in  this  minority  re- 
port. They  lack  arguments  to  support 
their  position.  Therefore,  they  throw  in 
these  statements  about  kowtowing  to 
Khrushchev  or  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism. It  does  not  frighten  me  one  bit 
because  I  am  certain  no  one  would  ever 
accuse  me  of  either  kowtowing  to 
Khrushchev  or  being  soft  on  commu- 
nism. But  I  do  not  like  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
imworthy  of  the  gentlemen  who  signed 
the  report,  for  each  of  whom  I  have 
the  very  highest  regard. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  have  appropriated  every  dollar  of  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  for  this  pro- 
gram. If  I  may  paraphrsise  the  language 
of  a  great  statesman  of  the  past:  "Let  us 
appropriate  billions  for  defense.  If  neces- 
sary, but  not  one  penny  for  waste." 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 
All  time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 


T  le  CltA  read  as  follows: 
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ezpenaes  as  suthoriaed  by  section  103 
of  th*  Mutoal  Seeorlty  Act  of  1964.  m 
oaary  to  enaUe  the  President 
out  tba  purpoMs  of  chapter  I  of 
Act  (including  admlntwtratlye  expenaes 
aiithorlaed  by  eectlon  103(b)  at  auch  Act. 
which  ahAll  not  exceed  •23,000.000  for  the 
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It  r.  TABER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofTer 
an  i  mendment. 
T  le  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Aziendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tabxs:  On 
page  a.  line  16.  strike  out  "•1.600.000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "•1,800,000.000." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  as- 
sum>  a  numbo-  of  Members  will  want 
to  £  peak  for  and  against  the  ammd- 
menl,  therefore,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mltdee  do  now  arise. 

T  le  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A(  cordingly,  the  Committee  rose ;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mn.LS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  t  te  Whole  House  <»i  the  State  of  the 
Unldn.  reported  that  that  Committee, 
havi  ig  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HI ..  12619)  making  appn^riations  for 
mut  lal  security  and  related  agencies 
for  he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
reso  ution  there<xi. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING 

Mt.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  to- 
mor-ow  at  11  o'clock  ajn.  to  continue 
the  I  consideration  of  the  mutual  security 
bUl 


Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
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isiara? 
Tl  lere  was  no  objection. 
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INC  lEASING  COMMUNISTIC  ACTIV- 
ny  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMI- 
SPHERE 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unailmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marl  :s  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlte  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabmia? 


Tfcere 


was  no  objection. 

SELDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 

Unit^  States,  as  well  as  all  of  the  people 

sister  Republics  of  Latin  America, 

cause  for  concern  over  the  growing 

of  increasing  communistic  ac- 

tivitjf  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

of  the  principal  goals  of  Interna - 

communism  is  to  divide  the  Amer- 

{Republlcs  and  to  weaken  the  U.S. 

posit  on  of  leadership.    Its  ultimate  aim, 

pr  jved  in  Guatemala,  is  complete  con- 

ind  domination  of  the  individual 

counirles  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

an  effort  to  destroy  US.  leader- 

ind  to  Impose  the  Communist  phi- 

losop  ly  and  way  of  life  upon  the  peo- 

>f  the  Americas,  the  forces  of  In- 

eommunlsm  have  subjected 
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the  United  States  to  an  unprecedented 
campaign  of  villflcation  and  abuse.  Aid- 
ing and  abetting  these  efforts  are  certain 
officials  of  the  present  Government  of 
Cuba.  Outright  slander  and  deliberate 
distortion  of  the  truth  have  become 
characteristic  of  efforts  by  the  Castro 
regime  to  undermine  our  relations  with 
our  Latin  American  neighbors  and  to 
build  up  a  false  impression  of  the  United 
States  and  its  policies  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

Our  Government  to  date  has  been  ex- 
tremely patient  with  the  fanatic  little 
band  which  has  Imposed  its  ruthless  and 
despotic  will  on  the  people  of  Cuba. 
However,  this  country  can  111  afford  to 
ignore  moimtlng  evidence  that  the  pres- 
ent Cuban  Government  Is  being  used 
to  further  the  international  communistic 
conspiracy. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  called  a  meeting  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, to  examine  the  Communist  threat 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  with 
particular  reference  to  the  situation  In 
Cuba.  Hearings  will  begin  tomorrow, 
during  which  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  Introduced  resolutions  on  this  sub- 
ject are  being  invited  to  appear  and  give 
the  subcommittee  the  benefit  of  their 
knowledge  and  views.  The  subcommit- 
tee win  resume  its  hearings  on  Monday 
with  officials  of  the  executive  branch  ap- 
pearing at  that  time.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  subcommittee  examination  will 
focus  attention  on  what  appears  clearly 
to  be  the  latest  move  of  Communist 
forces  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities manufactui'ed  for  them  by 
Castro  and  his  followers. 


WILL  PEIPING  SOON  JOIN  NUCJLEAR 
CLUB? 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Recoup. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  I  stated  for  the 
Record  that  I  am  not.  and  never  have 
been.  In  favor  of  diplomatic  recognition 
of  Red  China.  I  stated,  however,  that 
we  simply  cannot  close  our  eyes  and 
pretend  it  is  not  there,  for  it  is  an  ac- 
complished fact,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not. 

I  stated  further  that  facts  have  re- 
cently been  made  available  to  me  which 
prove  conclusively  that  the  Russians  are 
transferring  much  of  their  research  and 
development  equipment  into  northwest 
China.  I  was  told  that  within  1  year 
it  is  very  likely  that  Red  China  will  ex- 
plode her  own  atom  bomb  and.  so,  the 
nuclear  club  grows  even  larger. 

Marquis  Childs  contributed  some  very 
illuminating  thoughts  on  this  whole  gen- 
eral subject  in  his  column  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post,  thi* 
morning,  June  16. 

It  is  significant  that  newsmen  are 
more  and  more  frequently  admitting  to 
the  existence  of  the  threat  to  world 
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peace  from  Red  China.  I  hope  that  our 
State  E>epartment  gives  full  considera- 
tion to  these  thoughts  presented  by  this 
eminent  editorial  writer. 

The  danger  inherent  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion by  Red  China  is  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Childs'  statement  that  the  leftists 
in  Japan  would  certainly  steer  a  neu- 
tral course  and  deny  bases  in  Japan  to 
American  bombers  and  American 
troops.  A  nuclear  explosion  by  Red 
China  would  undoubtedly  result  in  in- 
creased rioting  in  Japan  and  increased 
pressure  on  the  Japanese  Government 
to  do  just  that.  I  think  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  give  sober  consideration 
to  such  an  eventuality. 

Mr.  Childs'  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  16.  1960) 

Will  Peking  Soon  Join  Nucleak  Club? 
(By  klarquU  Childs) 

Communist  China  Is  so  far  advanced  In 
the  development  of  nuclear  fission  that  a 
nuclear  device  could  be  set  off  by  Peking 
during  President  Eisenhower's  visit  to  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  island  bastion  of  Formosa  this 
week. 

This  is  the  belief  of  highly  informed 
sources  in  the  Government  here.  In  making 
a  careful  and  detailed  Intelligence  appraisal 
recently  of  Red  China's  progress  in  the  nu- 
clear field  majority  opinion  U  not  so  pessi- 
mistic. 

The  majority  view  is  that  within  a  year 
and  a  half  to  3  years  Peking  can  explode 
a  device  equivalent  to  that  set  off  by  the 
French  In  the  Sahara  last  winter.  But  at 
the  same  time  It  was  acknowledged  that 
past  estimates  of  Communist  capability  in 
the  nuclear  field  have  always  erred  on  the 
hopeful  side. 

The  United  States  detonated  its  first 
atomic  device  at  Alamagordu.  N.  Mex.,  on 
July  16.  1945.  The  Soviets  set  off  their 
first  explosion  on  August  26,  1949.  De- 
tected by  America's  monitoring  system,  it 
was  announced  by  President  Truman  on 
September  23. 

But  some  of  America's  most-knowledge- 
able experts  In  the  atomic  field  had  said 
that  it  would  take  Russia  20  years  to  come 
up  with  the  first  device.  Others  said  10 
years.  Only  a  few  scientists,  such  as  Prof. 
Harrison  Brown  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  put  the  flgtire  as  low  as  3 
to  4  years. 

No  imagination  is  required  to  appreciate 
the  shock  that  would  result  if  the  Chinese 
could  achieve  an  atomic  explosion,  verifiable 
by  the  world  monitoring  system,  at  this 
time.  It  would  be  aimed  primarily  at  Ja- 
p>an.  The  effect  of  the  shock  wave  created 
In  the  febrile,  highly  emotional  Japanese 
people,  stirred  by  Communist  and  extreme 
leftist  propfiganda,  would  be  incalculable, 
in  the  view  of  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  the  situation. 

Red  China  could  count  on  a  great  increase 
in  the  neutralist -pacifist  sentiment  in  Ja- 
pan. If  China,  so  the  arguments  of  Japan's 
leftists  would  run,  is  about  to  get  a  nuclear 
weapons  capability,  then  Japan  must  cer- 
tainly steer  a  neutral  course  and  deny  bases 
in  Japan  to  American  bombers  and  Ameri- 
can troops,  nils  is  a  major  objective  of 
Communist  propaganda  and  It  finds  all  too 
ready  a  response  in  a  nation  deeply  divided 
and  with  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  an  ever-present  reality. 

The  effect  of  an  atomic  explosion  would 
be  far  greater  than  what  Is  much  more 
likely  to  happen.  That  is  the  shelling  of 
Quemoy  and  Matsu  and  the  Formosa  Straits 
at  the  time  that  the  President  is  on  his  way 
to  visit  Chiang. 

While  the  odds  are  against  its  happening, 
one  piece  of  evidence  has  caused  sober  sec- 


ond thoughts.  Tliese  are  the  remarks  made 
privately  in  Moscow  not  long  ago  by  Prof. 
V.  8.  Emelyanov  whose  latest  title,  accord- 
ing to  a  Tass  announcement  of  June  3,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Soviet  OoTemment  Atomic 
Energy  Committee.  Emelyanov  Is  reported 
to  have  said  that  the  Chinese  had  made 
much  more  progress  than  the  outside  world 
suspected,  even  though  the  Soviets  had 
given  them  comptu-atlvely  little  help. 

Soviet  experts  are  said  to  have  assisted 
the  Peking  regime  with  advanced  nuclear 
reactors  of  a  soiAlstlcated  type.  But  this 
was  presumably  in  connection  with  the 
peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy.  Most  of 
the  evidence  points  to  a  real  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  lest  the  Chinese 
get  nuclear  weapons  and  then  proceed  to 
carry  out  their  more  or  less  openly  avowed 
Intentions  of  using  them. 

Exploding  a  nuclear  device,  as  the  French 
have  done,  is  a  long  way  short  of  having  a 
weapons  capability.  But  even  if  the  Chinese 
achievement  is  a  year  and  a  half  to  3  years 
away  it  points  up  the  fearful  danger  in  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
greatly  Increased  chances  of  all-out  nuclear 
war. 

As  the  latest  editorial  in  Pravda  indicates, 
the  Soviet  are  concerned  over  the  left- 
wing  extremists  in  China  who  insist  that 
communism  and  "capitalist  Imperialism" 
must  inevitably  war  to  the  death  with  co- 
existence ruled  out.  Mao  Tse-tung  has  said 
that  China  could  absorb  200  million  casual- 
ties and  emerge  with  Its  vast  land  mass  as 
the  only  victor,  or  survivor,  in  a  nuclear 
war.  And  appalling  as  it  may  seem  to  the 
West,  the  fanatical,  Western-bating  Chinese 
could   view  this  as  a  reasonable  sacrifice. 


WE  MUST  UNDERSTAND  RECENT 
EVENTS  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  include  a 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distressing  events  now  oc- 
curring in  Japan  prompt  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  a  state- 
ment signed  by  400  clergymen  in  the 
United  States,  from  all  parts  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  think  it  deserves  a 
thoughtful  study  by  every  American, 
and  especially  the  thoughtful  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  need  to  understand  events  in 
Japan  in  more  historical  terms  than 
simply  declaring  that  those  who  dis- 
agree are  Communists.  Much  damage 
has  already  been  done.  Before  it  is  too 
late  to  make  amends,  I  trust  Americans 
will  reexamine  this  proposed  mutual  se- 
curity pact.  The  opportunities  to  en- 
courage democracy  will  not  be  enhanced 
by  nishing  approval  of  a  basic  course 
of  action  which  is  fundamentally  op- 
posed by  a  significant  part  of  the  whole 
community.  Great  national  purposes 
such  as  justify  international  treaties 
should  have  widespread  popular  support 
throughout  the  countries  which  are  party 
to  them.  Otherwise,  with  the  first 
change  in  administration,  the  treaty  will 
be  renounced.  We  should  not  assume 
that  so  fragile  a  reed  represents  a  pow- 


erful sword  or  a  strong   shield.     The 
statement  follows: 

The  tindersigned,  as  a  result  of  our  deep 
desire  for  total  world  disarmament  and  our 
respect  for  the  Japanese  Constitution's  re- 
nunciation of  war  and  military  preparations, 
join  In  issuing  this  statement  to  our  fellow 
citizens : 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have  con- 
cluded a  little  publicized  series  of  nego- 
tiations that  will  become  a  treaty  of  military 
alliance  if  it  is  signed  and  ratified  by  both 
countries.  The  draft  of  this  "Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  Treaty"  wUl  extend 
for  another  10  years  the  stationing  of  United 
States  forces  in  Japan.  It  obligates  Japan 
to  resist  and  to  retaliate  against  any  attack 
on  U.S.  bases.  It  requires  Japan  to  have 
sufficient  military  capablUty  for  modem  war, 
a  standard  provision  of  all  countries  having 
mutual  aid  treaties  with  the  United  States. 
It  also  sanctions  the  use  of  Japanese  forces 
outside  of  Japan.  Moreover,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision againt  the  introduction  of  nuclear 
weaptons  into  Japan  and  i^esumably  It  opens 
the  way  to  Japan's  becoming  a  nuclear 
power. 

This  treaty  is  a  clear  violation  of  article  9 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution  which  contains 
the   following : 

"Aspiring  sincerely  to  an  international 
peace  based  on  justice  and  order,  the  Japa- 
nese people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sover- 
eign right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or  use 
of  force  as  means  of  settling  international 
disputes. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  the  aim  of  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  land,  sea,  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  other  war  potential,  will  never  be 
maintained.  The  right  of  belligerency  of  the 
state  wUl  not  be  recognized." 

This  provision  in  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion was  in  effect  a  joint  declaration  of  the 
Japanese  and  American  people.  Not  only 
was  It  widely  hailed  in  both  countries  at  the 
time  but  it  was  a  Japanese  concept  encour- 
aged and  accepted  by  the  United  States  then 
occupying  Japan. 

Only  10  years  ago,  on  January  1,  1950,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur,  who  had  represented  the 
United  States  in  Japan  at  the  time  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  said  in  an  address  to 
the  Japanese  people: 

"A  product  of  Japanese  thoxight,  this  pro- 
vision is  based  upon  the  highest  of  moral 
ideals,  and  yet  no  constitutional  provision 
was  ever  more  fundamentally  sound  and 
practical.  •  *  •  in  this  historic  decision,  you 
are  the  first.  The  opportunity  therefore  is 
yours  to  exemplify  before  mankind  the 
soundness  of  thLs  concept  and  the  inestima- 
ble benefit  resulting  from  the  dedication  of 
all  energy  and  all  resource  to  peaceful  prog- 
ress. In  due  course  other  nations  wUl  join 
you  In  this  dedication,  but  meanwhile  you 
must  not  falter.  Have  faith  in  my  country- 
men and  other  peoples  who  share  the  same 
high  ideals.  Above  all,  have  faith  in  your- 
selves." 

The  present  effort  to  circumvent  the  Japa- 
nese Constitution  is  the  joint  responsibility 
of  the  Japanese  Premier  Nobusuke  Klsbi  and 
the  U.S.  Government.  There  U  no  popu- 
lar demand  in  Japan  or  in  the  United 
States  for  a  military  alliance  between  the 
two  countries.  In  fact,  there  is  widespread 
opposition  In  Japan  to  any  mUltary  alliance 
and  especially  to  any  pact  that  would  pro- 
vide an  entering  wedge  for  the  eventual  in- 
troduction of  nuclear  weapons. 

During  his  first  years  In  office  Premier 
Klshi  Indicated  that  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion precluded  any  military  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  About  a  year  ago  he  sug- 
gested changing  the  Constitution.  Realizing 
how  unpopular  and  Impossible  this  was  he 
finally  asserted  that  the  Constitution  per- 
mitted rearmament  as  well  as  a  military  pact 
with  the  United  States. 
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The  pr««urea  for  this  trMty  inehid*  the 
following: 

1.  The  prewar  Jap«neee  induatrlal  oom- 
blnes  which  wore  dlaeolved  bj  liacArthur 
following  the  war  have  been  resurrected. 
They  profit  frcon  U^.  military  aid  and  mili- 
tary contracts  from  XJ3.  forcea  in  Japan  who 
spend  some  9200  million  annually  for  goods 
and  services  In  Japan.  They  not  only  want 
to  continue  the  praaence  of  American  troops 
in  Japan  but  look  forward  to  an  expanded 
rearmament  program  by  Japan  Itself.  These 
economic  pressures  are  exerted  by  leading 
Industrialists  within  KUhl's  own  party  as 
weU  as  In  other  ways.  (John  O.  Roberts. 
"RemlUtarlaatkm  of  Japan,"  the  Nation. 
Dec.  19,  1956.) 

a.  American  economic  lnt«-ests  such  as 
Wsatlngtaouse,  Ocneral  Bectrlc.  Western 
Kectrlc.  Standard  OH.  and  Alcoa  are  busi- 
ness alltaa  of  the  Japanese  Industrial  hoiises. 
American  Inyestntents  In  Japan  have  Jumped 
from  a  isewar  figure  of  $119  million  to  over 
9600  million.  ICore  than  800  U.8.  com- 
panies have  profitable  tleups  with  Japanese 
firms.  In  addition,  loans  totaling  more 
than  a  billion  have  been  made  in  the  poet- 
war  period.  These  loans  were  Government 
and  World  Bank  loans.  "The  protection  of 
this  Investment."  asserts  one  authority,  "is 
a  sufficient  Incentive  for  encouraging  Japan 
to  rearm"  (Idem). 

3.  One  reason  Japan  Is  so  susceptible  to 
economic  pressure  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
SUtea  concerning  trade  with  China.  Kven 
such  trade  as  Japan  might  have  had  without 
strong  objection  from  the  United  States  was 
cut  off  by  China  In  1968  because  of  Japan's 
cloae  support  of  American  policy. 

4.  Beyond  the  economic  pressures  are  the 
political  ones.  It  was  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  Japan  by  the  United  States  In  World 
War  n  that  created  the  power  vacuum  that 
In  turn  permitted  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  become  the  strongest  power  In  Asia.  In 
this  day  of  rising  Russian  and  Chinese  power 
the  United  States  has  no  powerful  allies  in 
Asia.  The  one  hope  for  a  great  power  In 
Asia  allied  to  the  United  SUtes  Is  Japan. 
The  United  States,  as  a  part  of  Its  policy  of 
hostility  toward  China  and  Its  reluctance  to 
work  for  disarmament.  Is  concentrating  on 
the  rebuilding  of  a  strong,  mllltariaed  Japan. 

In  one  sense  the  proposed  treaty  Is  simply 
the  method  of  formally  declaring  and  ex- 
tending a  policy  the  U.S.  Government  has 
pursued  for  some  years.  The  Pentagon  has 
not  wanted  American  troops  withdrawn  from 
Japan.  Therefore  when  the  {treasures  tor 
ending  the  occupation  were  moiuitlng.  we 
concluded  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  which 
at  one  and  the  same  time  provided  for  with- 
drawal of  occupation  forces  and  for  the  right 
of  Japan  to  retain  foreign  armed  forces  on 
her  soil  as  a  result  of  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements. 

James  Reston.  In  the  November  19,  1951, 
New  York  Times,  wrote : 

"The  Pentagon  would  like  to  keep  most  of 
Its  buildings.  Its  hotels.  Its  golf  courses.  It 
would  also  like  to  retain  legal  Jurisdiction 
over  Its  personnel  at  all  times  and.  of  coiirse. 
It  is  concerned  to  see  that  the  Army  poet 
exchangee  are  well  supplied  with  evoythlng 
from  American  golf  balls  to  liquor,  tax  free. 

"The  State  D^iMrtment  recognizes  that  the 
Army  has  an  argument  on  all  these  points, 
but  In  the  political  field  the  United  States 
has  made  a  great  play  with  the  theme  that 
It  was  restoring  Japan's  Independence  while 
the  Russians  were  using  their  security  treaty 
rights  to  dlcUte  to  their  allies  how  they 
should  live  and  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
military  authority. 

"Mr.  Rusk  wlU  talk  with  General  Rldg- 
way  about  trying  to  work  out  a  contpromise 
that  will  avoid  suspicion  that  the  United 
States  Is  clamping  a  phony  independence  on 
Japan  while  at  the  same  time  preserving  the 
facilities  essential  to  the  U.S.  military  com- 
mand." 
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The  pgopoeed  treaty  and  the  policies  It 
pcomotes  have  some  dangerous  and  far- 
re  ichlng  tmpllcationa  for  our  own  people. 
tqeJapaneee  people,  and  for  world  peace. 

The  treaty  perpetrates  the  \insound 
economic  policy  of  tying  Japan  both  to  the 
Uulted  States  and  to  a  military  economy. 
Ji  pan's  natural  markets  and  sources  of  raw 
m  iterlals  should  be  with  her  Asian  neighbors 
ra  ther  than  a  distant  United  States.  Japan's 
ec  snomlc  base  Is  such  that  she  cannot  sup- 
pc  rt  a  huge  military  revival  without  becom- 
In  c  increasingly  depMident  upon  the  United 
St  ktes.  This  means  further  sacrifices  for 
tbe  U.S.  taxpajrer  and  a  false  economic  base 
the  people  of  Japan. 

.  The  treaty  of  alliance  and  the  rearma- 
ment of  Japan  will  not  Increase  the  stature 
either  Japan  or  the  United  States  In  Asia, 
it  will  reawaken  memories  of  Japa- 
militarism  and  occupation  during  World 
n.  It  will  tar  Japan  with  the  brush 
Western  imperialism  for  becoming  an  eco- 
vassal  and  a  military  subaltern  of  the 
United  States.  It  wlU  Indicate  that  the 
Ui  Ited  States  is  Intent  on  the  continued 
m:  titary  occupation  of  Japan  while  calling 
by  more  acceptable  names.  Asians  do  not 
British.  French,  Dutch  or  VS.  Im- 
Influenclng  or  manipulating  their 
They  resent  Western  bases  in 
as  we  would  recent  Russian  or  Chinese 
In  the  Western  Hemisi^ere. 
At  the  very  moment  when  the  Soviet 
U^lon  has  stated  Its  readiness  for  total  uni- 
ve'sal  disarmament  and  has  urged  a  re- 
laxation of  tensions,  we  are  pursuing  a  pol- 
that  moves  In  the  opposite  direction, 
policy  will  make  it  more  diiBcult  for 
China  and  Russia  to  believe  we  want  a 
relaxation  of  tensions.  Already  there  is  some 
inillcation  that  Khriishchev  has  had  diffl- 
in  convincing  his  Chinese  ally  of  the 
v^ue  of  relaxation  of  tension  and  the  timing 
value  of  disarmament  when  our  Asian 
move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Yet 
is  increasingly  obvious  that  the  world 
mtist  begin  to  disarm  and  China  miut  be  in- 
cluded In  such  a  dlssrmament  program. 

Even  from  the  military  point  of  view 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Japanese 
farces  we  build  up  will  be  dependable. 
Japanese  armed  forces  will  be 
useful  to  the  United  States  only  If  we  are  In- 
volved in  war  with  China  or  Russia  or  both, 
if  Japan  is  threatened  with  nuclear 
(»'  missiles  is  there  any  greater  likeli- 
that  Japan  will  submit  to  atomic  bom- 
and  stay  in  the  war  than  she  did 
only  two  such  bombs  in  World  War  II? 
The  imposition  of  the  treaty  upon  the 
people  may  well  lead  to  the  vitla- 
tldn  of  democracy  in  Japan.  Only  since 
W^rld  War  II  has  anything  like  real  popular 
had  a  chance  to  flourish  In  Japan, 
tranuneled  by  a  military  caste  and  with 
big  Industrial  empires  broken  by  Mac- 
's occupation  staff,  popular  democ- 
glven  a  chance  in  Japan.  Now. 
Premier  Klahl's  Liberal  Democratic 
(which  Is  the  majority  party),  under 
from  the  industrialists  and  dlsre- 
gaf'dlng  the  objections  of  opposition  parties 
public  opinion  perils,  is  insisting  on  the 
A  communication  from  Prof.  Iwao 
,  chairman  of  the  Fellowahlp  of  Rec- 
In  Japan,  says,  "it  Is  feared  that 
arrogance  and  tyranny  of  the  majority 
w4lch  the  government  is  indulging  In  may 
the  people  to  a  disbelief  in  democracy 
itself."  If  the  majority  party  becomes  the 
of  the  industrialists,  who  together 
with  the  military  were  the  real  rulers  of  pre- 
Japan,  there  is  not  only  grave  danger  of 
lepetltlon  of  such  behind-the-scenes  con- 
of  a  facade  of  democracy  but  also 
daliger  of  undemocratic  popular  reaction  to 
su  :h  control. 

There  are  moral  as  well  as  political  rea- 
sons for  opposing  the  proposed  treaty.  In 
Depember      1951      a     group     of      Japanese 
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ChrUtians  said  to  John  Foster  Dulles:  "No 
country  can  maintain  Its  existence  for  long 
unless  Its  foundation  Is  based  on  moral 
principles.  If  you  approve  disarmament  to- 
day and  urge  rearmament  tomorrow,  you 
will  appear  to  differ  In  no  way  from  Com- 
munists who  say  white  today  and  black 
tomorrow." 

By  thU  treaty  the  United  States  will  have 
repudiated  finally  the  Japanese  surrender 
sgreement  and  the  Far  Kastem  Commission's 
1947  agreement  that  Japan  will  never  be 
allowed  to  rearm. 

What  are  the  alternatives  to  this  treaty? 
The  major  one  Is  total  world  disarmament 
along  lines  prc^xised  by  Premier  Khrushchev 
and  British  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Uoyd. 
If  we  are  planning  to  enter  serious  nego- 
tiations tar  disarmament,  we  should  at  least 
postpone  accepting  this  treaty  which  moves 
In  the  opposite  direction. 

The  second  alternative  Is  to  negotiate  a 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Japan  and, 
in  conjunction  with  negotiations  to  recog- 
nize China,  turn  the  preeervatlon  of  peace 
in  the  Orient  over  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  third  possibility  for  us  to  pursue  is 
to  spend  what  we  now  spend  on  military 
measures  in  Asia  on  building  up  the  econ- 
omy of  Japan  and  other  Asian  countries.  If 
we  can  assist  Asians  In  eliminating  illiteracy, 
raising  the  standards  of  living  and  reducing 
the  social  tensions,  we  can  thereby  enoourage 
democracy  and  at  the  same  time  make 
totalitarianism  of  the  left  or  right  far  lass 
likely. 

(Signed  by  400  ministers.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  RE  INCOME  TAX 
TREATMENT  OP  NONFUNDABLE 
CAPITAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Mr.   McCORMACK.     Mr.   Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  announce  that  tomorrow  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  up  the  bill  HR.  7885,  a  bill  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  non- 
fundable  capital  contributions  to  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
This  is  a  bill  which  passed  both  branches 
of  the  Congress  and  was  recently  vetoed 
by  the  President  because  of  a  retroactive 
provision. 

As  I  understand,  the  bill  to  be  called 
up  t<»norrow  meets  the  objections  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes;  it  does.  For  the 
full  information  of  the  membership,  the 
bill  to  which  the  majority  leader  has 
referred  is  exactly  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  imaltered.  The  bill  was 
amended  in  the  Senate  retroactively,  and 
it  was  the  retroactive  feature  of  the 
bill  we  were  told  that  brought  about 
the  veto. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  the  minority 
members  on  this  side  have  been  apprised 
of  the  action  contemplated? 

Mr.   MILLS.    Yes;    that  is   true. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wanted  to  make 
the  announcement  so  the  Members 
would  be  advised. 


A  GERMANY  UNITED  IN  FREEDOM- 
GEORGE  MEANY  COMMEMORATES 
THE  JUNE  17,  1953,  UPRISING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Rsussl  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
over  the  ABC  radio  network,  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
makes  a  nationwide  radio  address  on 
"The  Future  of  Germany — ^Free  or  Com- 
munist." Mr.  Meany's  speech  occurs  on 
the  eve  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
June  17. 1953.  uprising  in  East  Germany. 

I  include  the  text  of  Mr.  Meany's  In- 
spiring speech: 

Tonight,  the  eve  of  June  17.  we  commem- 
orate a  historic  event  which  still  inspires 
the  free  world. 

Seven  years  ago  tomorrow,  June  17,  1958, 
the  working  people  of  East  Germany  threw 
down  their  tools  in  a  spontaneous  revolt 
against  their  Communist  oppressors.  For 
days  and  weaka.  these  civilian  workers,  un- 
armed and  unorfanlaed,  fought  with  their 
bare  hands  against  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  Soviet  Army  of  Occupation.  It  was  a 
desperate  and  unequal  struggle.  The  up- 
rising was  crushed. 

They  proved — these  unknown  soldiers  from 
the  factories  of  East  Germany— that  the 
Communists  had  to  rule  by  force  because 
they  could  not  command  the  willing  alle- 
giance of  the  people. 

They  proved  that  the  love  of  liberty  can- 
not be  stamped  out  by  fear  ot  force  or 
terror. 

They  proved  that  as  long  as  people  are 
ready  to  die  for  a  great  cause,  that  cause 
WiU  never  die. 

The  Soviet  dlcUtorahlp  sUU  refuses  to 
loosen  its  stifling  grip  on  Bast  Gemumy. 
Clearly,  the  Communists  stlU  are  unwilling 
to  let  the  people  of  Bast  Germany  and  West 
Germany  decide  for  themselves.  In  free  elec- 
tions, the  future  status  of  their  coimtry. 
Until  such  a  declaioo  Is  made,  the  world  will 
continue  to  exist  on  the  raaor  edge  between 
peace  and  war. 

I  remember  the  stirring  events  of  June 
1953  very  clearly  because  I  happened  to  be 
in  Europe  at  the  tinie,  attending  the  world 
congress  of  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  in  Stockholm.  AU  of 
Mi  at  that  conference  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  plight  of  our  trade  union  brothers  in 
■ast  Germany.  We  did  what  we  could  to 
■end  food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  sur- 
vivors and  to  reecue  some  of  those  doomed 
to  execution. 

A  few  of  the  refugees  were  brought  to 
Stockholm  and  gave  us  eyewitness  reports 
on  the  reign  of  terror  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected.  They  told  vw  a  story  of 
wholesale  exploitation  by  the  Communist  re- 
gime, of  work  speedups  and  stretchouts  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  endurance.  Hu- 
man beings  were  treated  with  less  consider- 
ation than  machines. 

Yes.  the  Red  army  smothered  the  upris- 
ing. But  It  oould  not  erase  the  stain  on  the 
Communist  record.  The  evil  natvire  of  the 
Soviet  dictatorship  was  exposed  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  Here  was  the  regime  that 
promised  to  create  a  workers  paradise, 
stripped  of  Its  hypocritical  camouflage  and 
revealed  as  the  arch  enemy  of  free  workers. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  forces  of  free- 
dom gained  new  inspiration  from  the  heroic 
stand  of  the  workers  of  Bast  Germany,    "niey 


were   the   first   to  revolt.     The  workers   in 
Poland  and  Bvmgary  were  next. 

Even  in  Soviet  Russia  itself.  In  the  land 
under  the  heaviest  yoke  of  Communist  des- 
potism, there  are  mtiltiplying  signs  of  dis- 
affection. Among  students  and  tnteUectuals 
a  more  critical  attitude  is  stirring.  Discon- 
tent again  grips  the  peasantry.  Industrial 
workers  are  openly  manifesting  Impatience 
with  pitifully  low  wages  and  heavier  work- 
loads. They  are  fed  up  with  wretched  hous- 
ing conditions  and  the  continued  lack  of 
consumer  goods.  In  this  land  where  strikes 
are  outlawed  and  the  merest  protest  by  work- 
ers is  punished  severely,  an  tmheard  of  thing 
Is  happening.  Strikes  are  taking  place.  Re- 
cently. Soviet  army  tanks  had  to  teeak  up 
a  strike  of  the  Karaganda  metalworknv. 

The  puiq;>et  regime,  which  insolently  calls 
Itself  the  German  Democratic  RepubUc,  is 
encountering  serious  Impediments  In  its 
drive  to  collectivize  the  East  German  farm- 
ers. The  fanners  know  that  when  the  Com- 
munists say  collectlvizatian  they  mean  alav- 
ery  and  they  want  no  part  of  It.  The  flood 
of  refugees  Is  steadily  mounting — 7,500  in 
January;  9.800  in  February:  over  13,000  in 
March  and  even  a  higher  number  estimated 
in  April. 

Khrxishchev'B  explosive  behavior  in  Paris 
must  be  viewed  against  this  background  to 
become  even  faintly  comprehensible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  summit 
meeting  was  Khrushchev's  own  brainchild. 
He  worked  tirelessly  for  over  a  year  to  bring 
it  about.  At  first  he  tried  threats  and  iilti- 
matums.  He  demanded  that  allied  oocui»a- 
tlon  forces  depart  from  West  Berlin  before  a 
specified  deadline  or  face  grave  consequences. 
When  that  didn't  work,  he  resorted  to  more 
subtle  strategy.  He  negotiated  with  aUied 
leaders.  He  flexed  Soviet  Russia's  military 
muscles. 

The  Soviet  dictator  finally  persuaded  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  agree  to  a  simunit  meet- 
ing. This  was  a  clear-cut  victory  for  Khru- 
shchev. Why  did  he  suddenly  abandon  it? 
He  obvloualy  had  ooxmted  upon  intimidating 
and  humbling  the  free  world  by  Soviet 
superiority  in  space  and  Intercontinental 
weapons.  He  expected  offers  of  appeasement 
as  a  result.  When  he  discovered  that  the 
alUed  leaders  were  standing  firm  on  both  the 
German  question  and  disarmament,  he  de- 
liberately  dynamited   the   conference. 

Khrushchev's  rage  over  the  U-S  incident 
failed  to  carry  conviction,  esfwcially  when  he 
boasted  that  he  knew  about  such  over- 
flights at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  America 
last  year  and  never  uttered  a  word  of  protest. 
The  Soviet  dictator  declared  the  United 
States  was  due  for  a  Jolt  and  that  he  jolted 
tis.  As  a  matter  at  fact,  he  did.  He  jolted 
us  right  out  of  our  national  complacency. 
He  made  it  crystal  clear  that  all  his  talk  of 
peace  and  friendship  and  coexistence  was  an 
elaborate  propaganda  trap. 

Today  there  can  be  no  more  illusions  in 
this  country  or  among  o\ir  allies  about  the 
real  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  pxir- 
pose  is  worldwide  domination.  It  Is  un- 
changeable. No  matter  what  they  say.  the 
Commimists  will  not  deviate  tram,  this  over- 
riding objective.  They  are  determined  to 
achieve  It,  whether  by  war,  by  subversion,  or 
by  our  default. 

Once  we  face  up  to  this  harsh  truth,  we 
can  prepare  to  cope  with  it. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  a  sharpened 
awareness  of  the  real  nature  <rf  the  Com- 
munist threat   among   our   friends   abroad. 

In  England,  the  powerful  National  Union 
at  General  and  Municipal  Woriters  has  re- 
jected a  proposal  for  unilateral  disarmament 
of  Great  Britain.  Uberty-loving  people 
everywhere  salute  the  British  Labor  Party 
leader,  Mr.  Hugh  GaltskeU,  for  his  intensi- 
fied efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  and  broaden 
Its  scope  of  operations.  We  agree  with  him 
that  NATO  should  become  an  eflectlTB  In- 
strument for  international  democratic  prog- 


in  the  economic  and  political  as  weU 
as  military  fields. 

In  West  Germany,  the  Social  Democratle 
Party  is  moving  toward  joint  efforts  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer's  party  in  support  of 
a  oommon  goal:  to  raUy  the  full  strength  of 
the  German  pec^le  in  behalf  of  their  na- 
tional reiuiiflcatlon  in  freedom..  The  AFIj- 
CIO  stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its  col- 
leagues in  the  German  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  their  efforts  to  build  Germany  Into  a  bul- 
wark of  freedom,  pettce,  and  social  justice. 

As  I  emphasized  earlier,  Germany  provides 
the  key  to  world  peace.  Soviet  Russia  under 
Khrushchev,  as  under  his  predecessors,  Lenin 
and  Stalin,  is  determined  to  ahsorb  all  of 
Germany  with  its  millions  of  sklUed  workers 
and  its  tremendous  industrial  wealth. 

That  la  why  the  Communists  beat  down 
the  East  German  revolution  so  ruthlessly  7 
years  ago.  That  Is  why  Stalin  attempted  to 
force  us  out  of  Berlin  in  1948,  only  to  be 
checkmated  by  the  American  airlift.  That 
Is  why  Khnishchev  today  is  insisting  tiiat 
the  AUied  nations  withdraw  the  troops  that 
have  safeguarded  the  traedcxn  and  secxu-ity  of 
the  people  of  West  Berlin. 

There  can  be  no  such  retreat.  We  are  in 
honor,  bound  to  protect  We«t  Berlin  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  West  German 
Republic.  To  yield  to  Soviet  jH^ssurs  on 
these  Issues  would  be  worse  than  appease- 
ment.   It  would  mean  surrender. 

The  tree  world  beUeves  that  there  can  be 
a  peaceful  solution  of  ths  German  question. 
We  have  been  willing  and  we  still  ar*  will- 
ing to  negotate  tmdb.  a  settlement.  It  Is  not 
the  province  of  Soviet  Russia  to  dictate  the 
terms,  nor  is  the  decision  up  to  us.  The 
German  people  thonaelves  must  be  accord- 
ed the  opportimity  to  determine  their  own 
destiny  through  free  elections  supervised  by 
the  United  Nationa.  Soviet  Russia,  which  Is 
such  an  ardent  advocate  of  self-determina- 
tion in  Africa  and  Asia,  cannot  consistently 
deny  the  same  basic  right  to  the  German 
people. 

This  Is  the  road  to  peace.  Whether  Soviet 
Ruasia  will  eventually  choose  to  go  akxig. 
only  time  will  telL  Let  lai  use  the  time  we 
have  to  strengthsa  the  tree  worid  in  every 
possible  way  for  the  erudal  test.  If  we  do 
this  and  if  we  hold  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
German  workers  who  died  for  freedom  7  years 
ago,  we  need  not  fear  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that  George 
Meany  has  expressed  both  the  hopes 
and  the  determination  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  concemins  the  future 
of  Germany.  The  peojrie  of  the  United 
States  do  not  intend  to  yield  up  West 
Berlin  to  Communist  domination.  They 
do  not  intend  to  tdace  their  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  the  present  situation  in  East 
Germany,  where  a  puppet  government 
rules  with  the  aid  of  Russian  troops. 

Above  all  else,  we  in  the  United  States 
look  to  the  day  when  human  rights  will 
be  respected  throughout  all  of  Ger- 
many—the right  to  self-determination, 
to  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  to  free 
elections,  and  the  rest. 

Of  the  two  ideas  involved  in  the  con- 
cept of  reunification  in  freedom,  it  is  the 
idea  of  freedom  that  is  most  important. 

The  collapse  of  the  summit  confer- 
ence, and  the  heating  up  of  the  cold  war. 
tell  us  that  the  road  ahead  will  be  a 
rough  one.  It  is  here  that  George 
Meany  offers  us  a  soimd  guidepost  when 
he  says: 

The  free  world  beUeves  that  there  can  be 
a  peaceful  solution  of  the  German  question. 
We  have  baen  wining  and  we  stiU  are  willing 
to  negotiate  such  a  settlement. 
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Of  coiirse,  there  must  be  a  "peaceful 
solution  of  the  Oerman  question."  There 
must  be  some  ray  of  light  through  the 
clouds,  no  matter  how  distant 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies— the  United  States.  France. 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  and  the 
rest — to  evolve  and  to  table  before  the 
bar  of  world  opinion  the  ingredients  of 
such  a  "peaceful  solution." 

We  know  what  some  of  these  ingre- 
dients are.  There  can  be  no  solution  for 
Berlin  without  a  solution  for  Germany, 
and  no  solution  for  Germany  without  a 
solution  for  Middle  Europe.  A  viable 
strategic  order  for  Middle  Europe  de- 
pends on  general  progress  toward  world 
disarmament  between  the  great  powers, 
linked  phase  by  phase  with  disarmament 
in  Middle  Europe.  A  viable  political 
order  for  Middle  Eiu-ope  must  have  as 
its  cornerstone  the  meaningful  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  as  the  best — and 
Indeed  the  only — guarantee  against  to- 
talitarianism from  any  quarter.  A  vi- 
able economic  order  for  Middle  Europe 
depends  upon  the  extension  to  it  of  the 
kind  of  cooperative  economic  institutions 
which  are  now  developing  in  the  West. 

June  17  can  signal  a  new  determina- 
tion never  to  forget  the  spirit  of  German 
freedom. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Bow  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Birrs).  frcMn  June  16  to 
Jime  18,  on  accoimt  of  ofScial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hemphill,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  20. 

Mr.  Rrtjss.  for  10  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congbkssional 
RicoRD.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BOLAMD  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Bam. 

Mr.  Dork  of  South  Carolina  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Berry  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  ScHENCK  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Gallagher,  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mrs.  Church. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Curtin  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Canpixld. 


Mr.  Felly. 

(At  the  request  of  Itfr.  McCouiack 
^nd  to  include  extraneous  matter  the 
Ipllowing:) 

Mr.  FSIGHAN. 


June  16 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
ibllowing  title  was  taken  from  the 
£  peaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Rea.  170.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
lie  the  participation  In  an  international  con- 
vsntion  of  representative  citizens  from  the 
^orth  Atlantic  Treaty  nations  to  examine 
h  Qw  greater  political  and  economic  coopera- 
t  on  among  their  peoples  may  be  promoted, 
ti  >  provide  for  the  appointment  United  States 
delegates  to  such  convention,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oh  House  Administration,  reported  that 
tl  lat  committee  had  examined  and  found 
ti  Tily  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
f  >llowing  title,  which  was  thereupon 
si  gned  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  12117.  An  act  making  appropriations 
f(  r  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 


of 


BILLS  PRESEINTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
oh  House  Administration,  reported  that 
t]  lat  committee  did  on  June  15.  1960,  de- 
ll ^er  to  the  White  House  for  presentation 
U I  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
tlie  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HA.  10000.  An  act  to  amend  further  cer- 
taLn  provisions  of  the  District  of  Colimibla 
tsK  laws  relating  to  overpayments  and  re- 
funds of  taxes  erroneously  collected; 

HJl.  10183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Fire  and 
Ci  bsualty  Act  regulating  the  business  of  fire, 
mu-lne,  and  castialty  Insurance  in  the  Dls- 
trct  at  Columbia; 

B.S..  10684.  An  act  to  amend  sections  1  and 
51^  of  the  Life  Insurance  Act  for  the  District 

Columbia;  and 

HJl.  10761.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rep- 
re  lentatlon  of  Indigents  in  Judicial  proceed- 
In  ^  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
m  [>ve  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  4  o'clock  and  58  min- 
utes  p.m.)  the  House,  pursuant  to  its 
pievious  order,  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Friday.  June  17.  1960.  at  11  o'clock 
..:n. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
th;  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
f  o  lows : 

:  1270.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Cc  tnmerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill  to  authorize  an 
adjiltlonal     Assistant     Secretary     of    Com- 


merce": to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  report  covering  all  tort  claims 
paid  by  the  Department  In  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ind- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act  (28  UJ3.C..  sec.  2673); 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9322.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
existing  siispenslon  of  duties  on  certain 
coarse  wool  (Bept.  No.  1883).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9862.  A  blU  to  continue  for  2  years  the 
existing  sxispenslon  of  duties  on  certain 
lathes  used  for  shoe  last  roughing  or  for 
shoe  last  finishing  (Rept.  No.  1884).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9881.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
free  Importation  of  personal  and  household 
effects  brought  Into  the  United  States  imder 
Goverimient  orders  (Rept.  No.  1886).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Conunlttee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2000.  An  act  to 
extend  the  period  of  exemption  from  inspec- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  4426  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  granted  certain  small 
vessels  carrying  freight  to  and  from  places 
on  the  inland  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1886) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNKR:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  3189.  An  act  to 
further  amend  the  shipping  laws  to  prohibit 
operation  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  a  rebuilt 
vessel  unless  the  entire  rebuilding  is  effected 
within  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1887). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1886.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  with 
respect  to  certain  rebroadcastlng  activities; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1888) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  12M7.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1890).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  660.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  8860,  a  bUl  to  stabilize 
the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by  small  domes- 
tice  producers  on  public.  Indian,  and  other 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1891).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  561.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  9996,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  to  prescribe 
procedures  to  Insure  that  foreign  excess 
property  which  is  disposed  of  overseas  will 
not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  to 
the  injury  of  the  economy  of  this  country; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1892).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MADDEN:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  562.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  12580,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
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Improve  coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  system 
and  to  remove  hardships  and  Inequities.  Im- 
prove the  financing  tjH  the  trust  funds,  and 
provide  disability  benefits  to  additional  in- 
dlvldiials  under  such  system;  to  provide 
grants  to  States  for  medical  care  for  aged 
individuals  of  low  income;  to  amend  the 
public  assistance  and  maternal  and  child 
welfare  provlslona  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
to  improve  the  \inemployment  oMnpensation 
provisions  of  such  act;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1893). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  063.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  8.  1888.  an  act  to  amend  the 
Cknununlcatlons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  in  obtaining  a  license  and  for 
rehearlngs  under  such  act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1884).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILUS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prinJUng  and  ref  er«ice  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  fcdlows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
Quey  (Kwal):  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1888).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARR: 

H.R.  12684.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  in 
commerce  of  motor  vehicles  not  equipped 
with  certain  automatic  warning  signal  and 
running  light  devices;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  B06CH: 

H.R.  12686.  A  bill  relating  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
electric  light  bulbs  In  the  case  of  sets  or 
strings  of  such  btilbs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DORN  of  New  York: 

H.R.  12886.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916.  to  confer  authority  on  the  Fed- 
eral  Maritime   Board   to  disapprove   agree- 


ments amongst  oommon  carriers  by  water 
where  the  rate  chargvd  thereunder  on  Im- 
ports is  noncompensatcny  and  substan- 
tially contributes  to  the  underaelllng  of 
American  manufacturers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flshsrlea. 
By  Mr.  DOWDT  (by  request) : 

H.R.  12687.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Board 
of  Parole  of  the  District  Ot  Columbia  to  dis- 
charge a  parolee  from  supervision  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  or 
terms  for  which  he  was  sentenced;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

HH.  12688.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  JuvenUe  DiTlsi<»i  within  or 
in  connection  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Touth  Correctional  Center,  and  to 
authorize  the  judge  oA  the  JuvenUe  Court  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla  to  commit  to  such 
Juvenile  Division,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  JuvenUe  Court  Act.  children  16 
years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  FORAND: 

H.R.  12689.  A  biU  authorizing  the  Rhode 
Island  Turnpike  and  Bridge  Authority  to 
combine  for  financing  purposes  the  bridge 
across  the  west  passage  ot  Narragansett 
Bay  with  the  Newport  Bridge  and  any  other 
project  acquired  or  constructed  by  said 
authority;  to  the  Committee  on  Publle 
Works. 

By  Mr.  IKARD: 

H.R.  12690.  A  bUl  to  amend  subchapter  S 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

H.R.  12691.  A  bill  relating  to  the  determi- 
nation of  stock  ownership  of  personal  hold- 
ing companies;  to  the  CJommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 

HH.  12692.  A  bill  to  require  full  disclosure 
of  certain  expenditures  of  Government  and 
counterpart  funds  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  12693.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia  of  the  i^pointlve 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  12684.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  series  of  special  postage  stamps  in 
oommemoratlon  of  flags  of  particular  sig- 
nificance In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii, 

Tta*  BPBAKKS  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  memo- 
rialising the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  Uhlted  States  to  authorise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  exchange  a  certain  tract 
of  land  at  John  Brewerii  Bay,  St.  Thomas, 
YJ.,  with  the  Ooremment  of  the  Virgin 
Islanrta.  for  a  tract  of  land  at  Sstata 
Bordeaux,  St.  Thomas.  VI..  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  ORANT: 
HJl.  12608.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Soothern  Railway,  their  successors 
and  assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tan. 

ByMr.  METCALF: 
HJt.  12686.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hsr- 
mlno    Cabrera    and    his    wife,    Fk>rea    A. 
Cabrera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MHJJKSN: 
H.R.  13097.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
Paraskeropouloos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.POWXUi: 
HJ2. 13088.  A  bill  fOT  the  relief  of  Peregrlna 
E.    Legayada;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXli,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

496.  By  Mr.  CANFIXU):  Petition  of  060 
residents  of  Passaic  County.  NJ..  xirging  the 
enactment  of  the  FcM-and  bill.  HJl.  4770;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

497.  By  Mr.  SCHENCK:  Petition  of  Burley 
CotUe  and  others,  relative  to  a  pension  for 
World  War  I  veterans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.        

498.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  I.  S. 
Svlschov.  Russian  Antl-Communlst  Commit- 
tee of  Los  Angles,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  proposing  certain  amendments  to 
Public  Law  86-80  concerning  the  Captive 
Nations  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jixliciary. 


EXTENSIONS   OF   REMARKS 


McBorial  Daj  u  Hawai  a  Soul-Stbriiif 
Occasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1960 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  five  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, led  by  Chairman  Oux  E.  Tkagiti. 
had  the  privilege  of  spending  the  1960 
Memorial  Day  wedcend  in  Hawaii  for  the 
threefold  purpose  of:  (a)  Holding  hear- 
ings and  meeting  with  various  veterans' 
groups  in  our  50th  State;  (b)  represent- 


ing the  Congress  at  the  dedication  of  the 
beautiful  new  carillon  presented  by  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  n  and 
Korea  at  the  site  of  the  Arizona  disaster 
in  Pearl  Harbor,  and  (c)  attending  the 
Memorial  Day  services  at  the  Punchbowl 
National  Cemetery  in  Honolulu. 

The  last  of  these  was  an  occasion 
which  everyone  present  will  rem«nb«"  as 
long  as  he  lives  and.  in  beauty  and  In 
depth  of  feeling,  it  recalled  the  colorful 
patriotic  observances  which  used  to  be 
so  much  a  part  of  American  life  and 
which  have,  unfortunately,  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse  in  recent  years. 

The  Punchbowl  National  Cemetery  has 
been  created  in  a  huge,  extinct  volcanic 
crater  overlooking  the  city  of  Honolulu. 
In  it  are  buried  almost  17,000  men  and 


women  of  all  races  who  fought  to  pre- 
serve our  freedom,  and  the  f reedcmi  of  all 
men  oi  good  will  everywhere  on  earth, 
during  the  hostilities  in  the  Pacific 
theater. 

The  magnificent  resting  place  for  the 
brave  which  has  been  created  here  was 
a  breathtaking  sight  on  Memorial  Day. 
On  each  of  the  17,000  graves  a  small 
American  flag  was  fluttering  in  the  soft 
Hawaiian  breeze,  and  on  each  was  a  lei 
of  orchids  which  had  been  put  together 
with  loving  care  and  placed  in  position 
by  Hawaiian  schoolchildren.  The  cere- 
monies, in  which  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services  and  all  veterans  groups 
participated,  were  brief  and  extremely 
moving.  The  principal  speaker  on  this 
occasion  was  Mayor  Neal  S.  Blaisdell.  of 
Honolulu,   and    the   chairman   of   the 
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proceedings  was  Spark  M.  Matsimaga.  a 
leader  of  the  100  Club,  a  prominent 
Hawaiian  veterans  group. 

World  War  n  Is  a  vivid  and  living 
memory  in  our  50th  State  and  Memorial 
Day  is  an  occasion  of  deep  personal 
meaning.  None  of  the  visiting  delega- 
tion will  ever  forget  the  sight  of.  literally, 
tens  of  thousands  of  Hawaiian  citizens 
climbing  the  hill  to  the  Pimchbowl 
Cemetery  in  car  or  on  foot,  carrying  their 
own  flowers  to  lay  upon  the  graves  of 
the  heroic  dead.  And,  I  am  sure,  that 
each  of  \ia  felt  a  twinge  of  regret  and 
remorse  that  here  on  the  mainland  the 
emphasis  at  Memorial  Day  has  gradually 
been  placed  more  ana  more  on  the  holi- 
day aspects  of  the  occasion  rather  than 
on  the  sacred  memories  which  it  should 
arouse  in  every  American  heart. 

Previous  to  these  rites,  the  congres- 
sional group  attended  the  ceremonies  at 
the  site  of  the  Arizona  disaster.  This 
was  indeed  an  occasion  for  heartbreak 
and  deep  thought.  The  platform  on 
which  we  stood  was  erected  upon  a  tur- 
ret of  the  simken  battleship  in  which 
1,102  American  boys  lie  forever  en- 
tombed. The  outlines  of  the  noble  ship 
are  still  clearly  discernible  beneath  the 
blue,  tr  ;nslucent  Hawaiian  waters.  In- 
deed, on  a  beautiful  May  morning  such 
as  was  this  Memorial  Day  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, it  was  difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
envisage  the  horror  and  the  brutal 
savagery  which  ravaged  this  Pacific 
paradise  on  December  7, 1941,  and  which 
plimged  the  United  States  Into  4V2  years 
of  global  warfare. 

The  AMVETS  carillon  represents  a 
first  step  in  the  construction  of  a  mag- 
nificent national  memorial  at  the  site  of 
the  disaster.  In  presenting  the  carillon 
to  the  UJS.  Government.  Harold  T.  Berc, 
national  commander  of  the  AMVETS 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  all  veterans 
everywhere  in  the  following  address: 
Dedication  or  AMVETS  Mxmouai,  Cauixon 

or  THz  PACinc,  Mat  30,  1980 
(By  Harold  T.  Berc,  national  commander, 
AMVrrS) 
Men  of  the  Ari2ona — we  in  AMVBTS  have 
come  to  memorialize  yoxir  sacrifice  on  that 
Infamous  7th  day  of  December  1941. 
We  commit  ourselves  to  this  act  by  the 
dedication  today,  aboard  this  gallant  ves- 
sel, of  a  carillon.  We  devote  ourselves  to 
the  language  of  its  inscription,  which  says, 
"While  these  bells  toll,  safely  rest;  freedom 
lives." 

In  your  moment  of  truth  on  that  gray 
December  morning  about  19  years  ago,  you 
had  already  marked  yourselves  with  the 
honor  of  serving  yoiir  Nation's  flag.  But  the 
swiftness  of  the  enemy's  assault  prevented 
you  from  knowing  the  course  of  history 
which  would  flow  from  that  day  of  siirprise. 

Tou  could  not  know  that  your  day  marked 
the  b^tonlngs  of  World  War  n,  and  that 
12  million  brothers  of  yours  would  rise  up 
to  defend  against  the  lust  of  Tojo,  the 
avarice  of  Mussolini,  and  the  madness  of 
Hitler — that  thoiuands  of  them  would  fol- 
low yo\ir  devotion  by  being  shattered  in  the 
skies,  sunk  below  the  seven  seas,  or  lost  on 
battlefields  around  the  world — ^that  thou- 
sands more  would  be  returned  to  hospitals 
around  our  Nation,  wracked  in  mind  or 
broken  in  body,  and  that  millions  more  of 
us  on  whom  God's  grace  was  shed  would 
return  with  determination  to  atone  your 
sacrifice — not  alone  by  dedicating  ourselves 
to  concern  for  fellow  veterans,  their  widows 
and  orphans,  but  also  to  the  highest  acts  of 
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<  ItlBenshlp  which  would  insure  a  healthful 
nation  working  toward  a  world  of  peace 
1  rlth  Juatlce. 

You  could  not  know,  men  of  the  Arizona 
1  hat  the  days  following  World  War  II  would 
lie  marked  by  the  unlocking  of  the  secrets 
(f  atomic  energy  revealing  a  force  which 
( ould  be  either  effectively  iised  to  accomplish 
men's  destruction  or  used  to  bring  the  well- 
leing  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  a  state 

<  f  peace  and  material  good. 

No,  you  could  not  know  that  the  powerful 
iiations  of  the  world  would  gather  in  San 
Itancisco  for  the  organization  of  a  body 
called  the  United  Nations  which  would,  for 
s  11  time,  commit  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
an  (HTder  of  life  which  would  minimize 
I  ationallstlc  abberations  and  provide  a 
f  >rum  for  help  in  bringing  colonial  peoples 
ct  the  world  into  a  day  of  Independence, 
a  Dd  which  would  cooperate  in  stamping  out 
t  isease.  in  improving  economic  development, 
i:\  advancing  educational  opportunity,  and 
ii  making  the  elements  of  adequate  food 
a  Qd  shelter  available  to  all. 

Tou  coiild  not  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
v'hlch  participated  in  the  creation  of  this 
model  tool,  would  fear  and  distrust  the 
honest  directives  of  that  forum  and  would 
\  reaken  its  purposes  by  obstructionist  vetoes, 
i  y  belligerent  declarations,  by  an  inordinate 
hardness  In  provoking  an  airlift  at  Berlin, 
a  ad  finally  by  the  sponsorship  of  a  limited 
•9  ax  technique  resulting  in  the  Korean 
var  •  •  •  that  the  substantial  part  of  the 
V  orld  would  unite  for  peace  and  under  U.S. 
n  loral  leadership  would  resist  this  aggression 
ty  piecemeal  technique  through  the  flelding 
o'  a  UJf.  military  force.  Nor  would  you 
know  that  Soviet  Union  political  oppor- 
tinism  would  cause  her  to  inject  herself 
1:  ito  Hungary  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
t  le  free  will  of  Its  people  and  then  to  exceed 
t  lis  cynical  intrusion  by  an  even  more 
c  Helical  refusal  to  accept  an  Impartial  in- 
8  jection  of  the  Hungarian  scene  by  a  prop- 
e  -ly  constituted  committee  of  the  U.N. 

You  could  not  know  that  the  Soviet  Union 
vould  pursue  a  course  of  purposeful  espio- 
nage, and  by  industrial  advance  bring  itself 
t  >  a  position  of  high  nuclear  war  potential, 
t  le  effect  of  which  has  been  to  commit  the 
^orld  to  life  on  a  diplomatic  tightrope  of 
t  (rror. 

And  so  we  find  ourselves  on  this  Memorial 
E  ay  remembering  your  sacrifice  In  the  wake 
o '  surprise  and  concerned  that  from  such  a 
repeated  surprise,  in  this  day  of  nuclear 
pjwer  recovery  potential  would  be  minimal. 

We  do  not  raise  for  you  the  detail  of  the 
events  of  today.  But  we  do  say  that  the 
art  of  overflight  by  the  U-2  which  caused 
such  violent  Soviet  verbal  reaction  was  a 
b  »tter  reason  for  getting  on  with  the  summit 
conference  than  for  torpedoing  its  potential. 
T  he  cancellation  of  that  conference  was  not 
a  1  assault  on  the  United  States  alone  but  on 
al  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  looked 
h  )pef ully  to  the  summit  conference  as  a 
n  eans  of  controlling  the  dangerously  mount- 
ing tensions  of  the  world. 

Prom  the  White  House  we  have  today  re- 
C(  lived  the  President's  Memorial  Day  Procla- 
nation  In  which  he  asks  all  Americans  to 
n  ake  this  a  day  of  prayer  for  permanent 
ptace.  We  now  make  this  prayer  on  this 
billowed  site  and  we  let  you  know  that  we 
btar  witness  to  your  sacrifice  by  dedicating 
o  irselves  to  the  essence  of  the  words  "Eternal 
vlgUance  Is  the  price  of  liberty,"  and  we 
e:  :pect  to  perfect  that  dedication  by  Insuring 
tliat  our  Nation's  strength  continue  to  be 
S4  cond  to  none  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  the  essential  truths  of 
oiir  aspirations  for  a  world  of  peace  with 
freedom  will  continue  to  be  sought  by  us 
tl  trough  every  honorable  means  available — 
ni>t  as  a  matter  of  lip  service,  but  as  a 
n:  atter  of  reality;  that  we  seek  this  world  of 
piiace  with  freedom  not  alone  for  ourselves, 
bit  for  all  those  people  of  the  world  who 
Icok  hopefully  toward  this  goal.   We  declare 


In  ringing  terms  our  decision  to  stand  fast  to 
the  principle  that  all  such  peoples  be  free 
of  dictatorship,  free  of  oppression,  and  free 
of  attack  because  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
The  terrible  lesson  of  surprise  is  vividly 
portrayed  by  your  mighty  ArUona.  But  for 
all  time,  rather  than  let  this  be  a  symbol 
of  tragedy,  we  shall  make  it  stand  as  a  signal 
of  freedom  through  vigilance.  And  it  is 
with  this  lesson  In  mind  that  AMVETS 
formally  tender  this  carillon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  laying  a  wreath 
on  the  site  in  the  name  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  Chairman  Teactti 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  ex- 
pressed himself  In  the  following  remarks 
which,  I  feel,  should  be  read  by  every 
American : 
Speech  bt  Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacux — Dxdication 

or   THE    AMVETS   Mziioeial    Caxoxon    at 

Pearl  Harbor,  Memorial  Dat,  Mat  30,  1960 

This  is  really  an  occasion — not  for  speech, 
but  for  silence.  It  is  an  occasion  for  quiet 
memories,  for  prayer,  for  thanksgiving,  and 
for  great  resolve. 

Here,  as  we  dedicate  this  carillon  as  a  me- 
morial to  those  1.102  Americans  who  lie  for- 
ever entombed  within  the  shattered  hull 
of  the  UBS.  Arizona — we  must  be  Impressed 
by  the  fitness  that  lies  in  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  American  Vet- 
erans^ World  War  II  and  Korea.  For  the 
AMVETS  are  typically  and  completely  a 
product  of  World  War  II — and,  among  all 
the  battlefields  and  memorials  of  the  world, 
Pearl  Harbor  is  the  most  representative  of 
the  same  war  that  gave  the  AMVETS  birth. 

I  single  out  the  AMVSTB  because  of  their 
part  In  making  this  memorial  possible. 
However,  the  thoughtfulness  and  patriotism 
which  motivated  this  gesture  are  typical  of 
all  our  veterans'  organizations.  In  my 
opinion,  the  growth  and  development  of  o\u 
veterans'  groups  has  been  one  of  the  healthi- 
est developments  of  20th  century  America 
and  we  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

Pearl  Harbor  Is  unique.  Few  nations  care 
to  memorialize  their  military  defeats.  The 
French  do  not  keep  Waterloo  green  in  the 
memories  of  their  people;  the  English  have 
no  special  reverence  for  Yorktown  and  Sara- 
toga; Mexico  does  not  glory  In  San  Jacinto; 
the  Spanish  do  not  sing  of  the  Armada. 

But  Pearl  Harbor  is  different.  It  repre- 
sents a  physical  defeat  but  a  moral  victory. 
It  symbolizes  the  ability  of  free  men  to  rise 
and  conquer  the  forces  of  oppression,  even 
when  they  have  been  crushed  to  earth. 

Pearl  Harbor  will  always  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  future  generations  of  the  moral 
differences  between  freedom  and  totalitar- 
ianism. It  will  always  serve  as  a  perpetual 
reproach  to  all  who  would  be  slavemasters — 
and  a  testimonial  to  the  invincibility  of  the 
human  spirit. 

And  Pearl  Harbor  serves  another  essential 
purpose  as  a  reminder  that  this  must  never 
happen  again. 

In  all  the  history  of  humankind  there  has 
never  been  an  Instance  in  which  freedom 
has  been  lost  in  a  single  day. 

The  positive  act  of  snatching  a  people's 
freedom  away  from  them  may  have  been  of 
short  duration,  but  always  the  period  of 
apathy  and  carelessness,  of  laziness,  of  com- 
placency, and  even  of  moral  corrosion  which 
made  the  act  possible  has  been  long  and 
protracted. 

This  is  something  we  must  always  remem- 
ber. As  we  stand  here  today  we  are 
troubled — deeply  concerned — by  the  rever- 
berations resulting  from  the  capture  of  the 
U-2.  Certainly  the  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded this  event  are  unfortunate  in  the 
extreme  since  they  have  given  the  Soviet 
demagogues  a  useful  implement  of  propa- 
ganda. But  we  must  remember  that  as  long 
as  we  have  for  an  international  antagonist  a 
closed  society,  such  as  that  of  Soviet  Riossia, 


then  espionage  must  be  a  way  of  life,  a 
necessity  for  national  survival.  If  we  had 
been  as  vigilant  In  1941 — if  we  had  known 
as  much  about  what  was  going  on  In  Japan 
as  we  know  about  Russia  in  1900 — we  would 
not  be  mourning  our  heroic  dead  here  today. 

For  the  free  world  can  never  afford  another 
Pearl  Harbor.  If  we  are  ever  again  caught 
so  unprepared  there  will  be  no  ceremonies 
to  be  conducted  by  the  svu-vivors — there  will 
be  no  buglers,  no  tolling  of  bells,  no  flags,  no 
memorial  wreaths — for  there  will  be  no  sur- 
vivors. There  will  only  be  the  long  silence 
of   destruction  and  universal   death. 

I  have  Just  one  thotight  to  add  before  the 
bells  of  this  carillon  ring  out  tar  the  first 
time  over  these  historic  waters.  We  motun, 
with  aching  hearts,  the  1,102  Americans  who 
lie  enUnnbed  before  lis — young  men  who  died 
in  a  war  before  they  even  knew  a  war  existed. 
We  mourn  all  the  others  who  have  died  in 
this  and  in  every  other  war  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged — those  who  lie,  as  these  do, 
with  an  ocean  across  their  hearts — those  who 
died  in  mudbank  or  cloudbank  or  who  lie 
with  the  Jungle  roots  entwined  about  their 
feet  in  the  green  bells  In  which  they  were 
forced  to  fight. 

Biit  mourning  is  not  enough.  Not  nearly 
enough. 

A  generation  of  Americans  gave  their  noon- 
days to  us  BO  that  we  might  enjoy  a  handful 
of  tomorrows.  They  have  made  us  the  trus- 
tees of  their  sacrifice,  the  legatees  of  their 
suffering. 

They  have  been  most  generous. 

It  is  not  BUfllclent  to  mourn  them.  They 
win  be  satisfied  only  if  we  can  give  them 
assurance  that  their  sacrifice  has  not  been 
in  vain,  and  that  we  are  worthy  of  their 
sacrifice. 

This  calls  for  self -dedication — ^for  a  firm- 
ing-up  of  o\ir  faith — for  a  regrouping  of  our 
moral  forces.  We  are  all  faced  with  troubled 
years  ahead.  The  maintenance  of  peace  is 
going  to  call  for  many  things  from  many 
people — courage,  luiselflshness,  stamina,  sac- 
rifice, wtsdom.  The  challenge  is  enormous 
now  and  It  will  grow  greater.  We  must  meet 
that  challenge  every  day  of  our  lives  or  we 
shall  be  overwhelmed  by  it. 


So — when  these  bells  throw  their  gentle 
message  across  the  harbor  today — let  Us  re- 
dedicate  oxirselvee  to  this  cause  of  maintain- 
ing liberty — the  cause  for  which  these  1,102 
Americans  gave  up  their  lives.  Let  us  swear 
in  our  hearts  that  we  shall  devote  our  Uvea — 
each  in  his  own  way — ^toward  making  certain 
that  liberty — that  torn  and  tattered  docu- 
ment, signed  by  Christ  amd  His  angels  and  a 
most  Impressive  list  of  sponsors,  great  and 
small,  shall  never  be  committed  to  the 
flames. 

Thank  you  and  Ood  bless  you. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  1960  in  Hawaii  was  an  occasion  to 
remember.  I  wish  every  Monber  of 
Congress  and,  indeed,  every  American 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  these  dvial 
ceremonies. 


The  Mezicaa  Labor  Program 


to  the  position  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  of  the  administration  with  respect  to 
this  bill. 

In  order  to  dispel  any  possible  uncertain- 
ty on  this  score,  I  am  writing  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  administration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  oppoeed  to  passage  of 
HJl.  12176.  After  mature  consideration,  the 
administration  has  concluded  that  Improve- 
ments in  the  Mexican  labcv  program  are 
necessary,  and  that  legislation  should  be  de- 
layed untU  the  administration's  proposals 
for  Improvement  cam  be  made  available. 
The  highly  controversial  problems  In  this 
fleld  may  be  made  even  more  difficult  by  un- 
due haste  in  consideration  and  decision. 

Since  the  existing  law  does  not  expire  xui- 
tll  June  30,  1961,  there  will  be  ample  time 
for  consideration  of  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations In  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress.  Please  let  me  know  of  any  further 
aMslstanoe  that  I  may  be  able  to  offer. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Mitcrkll, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or   IfKW   JXBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pre- 
sent to  the  House  a  letter  that  I  received 
today  from  Labor  Secretary  James  P. 
Mitchell  regarding  H.R.  12176,  to  extend 
the  Mexican  labor  program: 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor, 
Washington,  June  IS,  1960. 
Hon.  Gordon  CANnxu), 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxar  Congressman  CAMrirLD:  I  am  in- 
formed that  a  vote  may  soon  come  up  on  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Mexican  labor  program, 
commonly  referred  to  as  Public  Law  78.  The 
bill  for  this  purpose  la  H.R.  12176.  I  imder- 
Btand  also  that  some  question  may  exist  as 


Tabulation  of  Amwal  Pnblic  Opuion  Poll 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1960 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  many  Members,  I  am  happy 
to  place  in  the  Congressional  Recobd  to- 
day the  tabulation  of  answers  obtained 
through  a  scientific  sampling  of  the  cur- 
rent opinions  within  the  13th  District 
of  Illinois  on  31  leading  issues,  as  ex- 
pressed in  my  1960  annual  poll. 

Signed  returns,  representing  a  per- 
centage of  response  of  17.4  percent,  gave 
the  following  results: 


Annunl  public  opinion  poll  tabulation  from  Marguerite.  StiU  Church,  Representative  in  Congress,  ISth  District,  Illinois 

[In  percent) 


.1 


I»  It  essential  to  balance  the  national  budgetT ... 

If  a  budget  rarpliu  develops  next  vear,  do  yon  prefer: 


Yes 


(a)  Payment  on  the  national  debt?. 

(b)  Tax  decrease? 

If  a  budget  deficit  develops,  do  you  prefer: 


(a)  TaxlnereaaeT 

(b)  Increase  In  the  national  debt  (now  $290  billion)?    . 

(c)  Elimination  of  nonvital   Oovemment  programs'.' 

(If  "Yes,"  what  programs?) - 

4.  Do  you  favor  gradual  transler  back  to  States  and  local 

oommunities  of  complete  responsibility  for  local  needs 
(education,  slum  clearance,  sewage  treatment  plants, 
etc^  assuming  a  transfer  of  some  lax  sources  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment? 

5.  To  meet  education  needs,  do  you  approve: 

(a)  Continued  reliance  on  local  and  State  support  of 

education? 

(b)  Federal  grants  to  States  for  school  construction? — 

(c)  Federal  grant"  to  States  for  teachers'  salaries? 

(d)  Federal  aid  for  scholarships? 

(e)  Providing   some    methoa,    perhaps    through    tax 

benefits,  for  individuals  and  business  to  finance 
expanded  education? ^ 

6.  If  new  programs  incresue  fiovemment  spending,  do  you 

prefer: 

(a)  Increase  In  personal  income  and  corporation  t.ixes?. 

(b)  N^ew  Federal  sales  or  manufacturers'  tax?        - 
Where  eoonomic  changes  cau.ne  less  indu.strlal  activity  and 

unemployment,  do  you  prefer: 
(b)  Federal  funds  to  solve  the  problem  (aid  to  depressed 

areas)? -  

(b)  State  and  local  efforts?  

Would  you  prefer  medical  and  hospital  care  for  the  aged 
through: 
(i»)   Private,  low-cost  medical  and  hospital  insurance 

programs? 

(b)  Increased  social  security  taxes  on  employees  and 
employers  to  cover  social  security  benefldaries 

only?    

((•>  Federally  supported  voluntary  medical  Insurance 
program?--.  — - 


7. 


8 


81.2 

73.6 
2».S 

15.  .1 
6.  2  I  33. 1 

73.6       2.7 


No 


13.8 

6.5 
23  U 

2».5 


78.0 


74.0 
25.6 
17.6 
32.3 


50.0 


24.0 
43.3 


26.3 
74.0 


69.0 

14.6 
22.2 


16.  7 


9.0 
39.2 
4fi.e 
31.9 


lfi.8 


38.6 
29.1 


34.6 
7.2 


9.7 

42.9 
37.2 


No 
opinion 


SO 

19.9 
46.6 

65.0 

60.7 

18.7 


5.3 


17.0 
35.2 

%.5 
35.8 


32.7 


87.4 
27.6 


40.3 
18.8 


21.3 
42.6 

4ae 


9.  With  Oovemment  investment  In  farm  commodities  now 
over  $9,000,000,000  and  storage  and  other  expenses  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  each  year,  should  price  supports 
and  conU'Ols  bie: 

(a)  Increased? 

(b)  Decreased?.-- - -- 

(c)  Unchanged? 

(d)  Abolished? -- - -  - 

10.  Would  you  favor  a  plan  to  tiae  surplus  crops  Instead  of  cash 

to  pay  farmers  for  taking  land  out  of  production?. 

11.  Sboiud  cooperatives  be  taxed  on  same  basis  as  other  busi- 

nesses?  - - 

12.  Should  the  interest  rate  on  OoTemment  loans  to  RE  A 

oooi>eratives  be  Increased  from  2  percent  to  the  higher 
rate  paid  on  Oovemment  bonds?.-- 

13.  To  provide  for  adequate  defense  should  we: 

(a)  Attempt  to  match  the  Russians  in  every  phase  of 

defense,  regardless  <rf  cost? - 

(b )  Continue  our  present  level  of  defense  ^tending  for  a 

balanced  deterrent  program? - 

(c)  Make  every  efTort  to  reach  a  workable  agreement 

with  the  Russians  fbr  disarmament? — 

14.  Do  you  believe  sufficient  emphasis  is  placed  on  our  missile 

and  space  programs? --- 

16.  Should  United  States  transfer  nuclear  weapoos  and  material 

to  friendly  nations? - .- 

18.  Without  guarantee  of  a  reliable  Inspection  system,  should 
we  permanently  abandon  atomic  tests? — 

17.  Do  you  approve  a  firm  stand  on  Berlin  at  the  summit  con- 

ference?  — -  

18.  Do  you  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Connallv  amendment,  which 

reserves  to  the  United  States  the  rigpt  to  decide  whether 
issues  brought  before  the  World  Court  are  essentially 
within  our  domestic  Jurisdiction?. 

19.  Do  yoo  favor  diplomatic  recognlUoa  by  the  United  States 

of  Communist  China? 

20.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  in  repayable  U.S.  loans,  rather 

than  grants,  for  foreign  aid?- 

21.  Do  you  favor  U.S.  aid  to  Communist-satellite  ooontriesT... 

22.  Should  the  buy  America  policy,  adopted  by  the  Develop 

ment  Lcmn  Fund,  be  extended  to  other  U.S.  foreign  aid 
programs? 
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23.  Should  tfae  diilenntial  in  wages  and  vorking  eondttk^ 
between  this  Nation  and  foreign  eoantri«s  be  taken  in^ 
aceoant  tn  tbrmolstlnK  oar  torelsn  trade  refolatkins 

poticieflr... 

Staonki  CongreM  ebance  the  Sugar  Act  under  whicti  Cufoa^ 
lusar  U  DOW  imported  at  above  world  market  prices,  so 
to: 

(a)  Rednce  the  c«>mniitnieBt? 

(b)  Bad  the  eommitmentr 

(e)  Oire  Praidaot  diaeretiODary  anthority  to 

such  changea7 

Should  more  immi^ants  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Unite^ 
States  anntwlIyT 


31 


25. 


President  Eiseahower's  Address  »  Manila 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCOHSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  invitation  by  the  Japanese 
Government  for  President  Elisenhower  to 
visit  that  country  is  a  cause  for  deep 
concern  to  the  free  world. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment oi  Japan  maintains  its  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  United  States.  More- 
over, I  am  confident  thata  large  majority 
of  the  people  do  not  endorse  the  anti- 
U.S.  activities — agitated  and  directed  by 
the  international  conspiracy  of  com- 
munism. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  long 
arm  of  Moscow  and  Peiping  could  reach 
into  Japan,  disturb  internal  affairs,  result 
in  riots  that  wounded  many,  and.  yes, 
killed  one  student,  and  required  the  Gov- 
ernment to  reverse  its  diplomatic  pol- 
icy— this  is  indeed  a  serious  matter. 

Realistically,  this  is  aggression  by  "agi- 
tation and  subversion."  We  can  expect, 
of  course,  that  there  will  be  gloating  in 
the  circles  of  communism. 

The  fact  that  this  could  happen — de- 
spite a  postwar  policy  In  which  we  have 
attempted  to  biiild  up  and  reconstruct 
Japan,  however,  requires  a  need  for  a 
reappraisal  of  our  policy. 

The  President's  tour  of  the  Par  Eastern 
countries  reaffirming  our  dedication  to 
peace,  as  well  as  pledging  cooperation 
and  friendship  to  the  people  of  Asia,  will 
constitute,  I  am  confident,  a  major 
antidote  to  the  spread  of  Communist 
influence  in  that  area  of  the  globe. 

As  In  the  past,  the  President,  wher- 
ever he  goes,  leaves  a  wake  of  good  will 
toward  our  country. 

Following  the  President's  return  home, 
however.  I  believe  that  we  need  to  re- 
appraise the  effectiveness  with  which  we 
are  getting  across,  not  only  the  ideas  of 
freedom,  but  with  which  we  are  coun- 
tering, or  failing  to  cotmter,  the  Com- 
munist ideological  offensive. 

Yesterday  the  President  laid  the 
groundwork  for  realistic,  Ideological 
recognition,  and  countering  the  menace 
of  communism  to  the  Asian  people  in  a 
speech  in  Manila. 
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a&.  Do  you  favor  stronger  civil  rights  legislation? 

27.  Do  you  favor  a  change  in  the  minimum  wage  law  to  provide: 

(a)  Extension  of  coveraiwT 

(b)  Inerea.<w  to  $I.2fl  an  hoiu-T 

(c)  Increase  to  not  more  than  $1.16  and  hourT 

28.  Do  you  favor  an  increa.se  in  postal  ratfs  to  put  the  Post 

Offloe  Department  on  a  self-paying  b&si.s? 

29.  Do  you  favor  legishition  U)  preserve  wildem««s  areas  In  our 

national  parks,  forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  other  public 
lands?... _ , 

30.  Should  the  Federal  Ooverriiueut  be  given  greater  authority 

to  regulate  radio  and  TV  proRrams? 

31.  Should  OI  benefits  be  extended  to  our  peacetime  veterans? 
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At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
td  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
p>int  two  items — first,  a  partial  text  of 
t:  le  Manila  address,  and.  second,  a  splen- 
dd  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
entitled  "Nationalism  in  Asia" — review- 
irg  the  significance  of  the  President's 
presentation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ai  id  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
ir  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Pabtiai.  Tktt  or  Ike's  Manila   Address 

Manila,  June  15. — The  following  la  that 
ptxtoi  President  BUenhower's  addren  to  the 
PlkUippine  Congress  which  dealt  with  com- 
m  (inlsm: 

Communist  leaders  fear  constructive  na- 
ti  Dnallsm  as  a  mortal  foe.  This  fear  Is  evl- 
d<  nt  In  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  penetrate  national 
movements,  to  pervert  them,  and  to  pirate 
tl  em  for  their  own  evil  objectives. 

To  dcMnlnate — if  they  can — the  eternal 
InLpulse  of  national  patriotism,  they  use 
fcroe  and  threats  of  force,  subversion,  and 
bilbery,  propaganda  and  spurious  promises. 
T  »ey  deny  the  dignity  of  men  and  have  sub- 
Je;ted  many  millions  to  the  execution  of 
mister  plans  dictated  in  faraway  places. 

Communism  demands  subserylence  to  a 
si;  igle  ideology,  to  a  straltjacket  of  Ideas  and 
approaches  and  methods.  Freedom  of  Indl- 
vlluals  or  nations  to  them  is  Intolerable. 
Piee  men,  free  nations  make  their  own  rules 
to  at  their  own  needs  within  a  universally 
accepted  frame  of  Justice  and  law. 

Under  freedom,  thriving  sovereign  nations 
of  diverse  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
tens  are  the  basic  healthy  cells  that  make 
uj  a  thriving  world  community.  Freedom 
and  Independence  for  each  Is  In  the  Interest 
of  aU. 

Am    or   U.S.    ASSISTANCX 

Por  that  very  reason — In  our  own  en- 
lightened self-interest.  In  the  Interest  of  all 
our  friends — the  pmpose  of  American  as- 
slitance  programs  Is  to  protect  the  right  of 
nations  to  develop  the  poUUcal  and  social 
In  titutlona  of  their  choice,  rather  than  hav- 
In  ',  to  accept  extremist  solutions  under  the 
wl  Ip  of  hunger,  or  the  threat  of  armed  at- 
tack and  domination. 

Nt  readily  accept  the  fact  that  there  U  a 
gnat  variety  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nctnic  systems  In  the  world;  and  we  accept 
th!  further  fact  that  there  Is  no  single,  best 
w«  y  of  life  that  answers  the  needs  of  every- 
on;,  everywhere. 

The  American  way  satisfies  the  United 
Stktes.  We  think  it  best  for  us.  But  the 
Ut  Ited  States  need  not  believe  that  all  should 
imitate  tis.  What  we  do  have  In  common 
wl  h  the  free  nations  In  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
am  I  Latin  America  are  basic  and  weighty  con- 
vic  tlons.  more  Important  than  differences  of 
sp4  ech  and  color  and  culture. 

iome  of  these  convlctiODs  are:  That  man 

%  being  capable  of  making  his  own  de- 


cisions; that  all  people  should  be  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  uae  their  Ood-glven  tal- 
ents, to  be  worthy  heirs  to  their  fathers,  to 
fulfill  their  destiny  as  children  of  God;  that 
voluntary  cooperation  among  groups  and 
nations  Is  vastly  preferable  to  cooperation  by 
force — Indeed,  voluntary  cooperation  is  the 
only  fruitful  kind  of  effort  In  the  long  run. 
True  enough.  In  a  too  lengthy  period  of 
history,  some  European  nations  seemed  con- 
vinced that  they  were  assigned  the  mission 
of  controlling  the  continents.  But  always 
powerful  voices  within  those  countries  at- 
tacked the  policy  of  their  own  governments. 
And  we  of  the  American  Republics — 21  Inde- 
pendent nations,  once  European  colonies — 
denied  In  arms  and  in  battle  the  validity  of 
the  assumed  mission.  Colonialism  died  there 
because  true  nationalism  was  a  more  potent 
force. 

WHO   ARC   COLONIALISTS? 

since  1945.  33  lands  that  were  once  sub- 
ject to  Western  control  have  peaceably 
achieved  self-determination.  These  SS  coun- 
tries have  a  population  of  almost  a  billion 
people.  During  the  same  period,  12  coun- 
tries in  the  Slno-SoTlet  sphere  have  been  for- 
cibly deprived  of  their  independence.  The 
question  might  be  asked;  Who  are  today  the 
colonialists? 

The  basic  antagonism  of  the  Communist 
system  to  anything  which  It  cannot  con- 
trol is  the  single,  most  Important  cause  of 
the  tension  between  the  free  nations  in  all 
their  variety  on  the  one  hand,  and.  on  the 
other,  the  rigidly  controlled  Communist  bloc. 

One  purpose  of  the  Communist  system's 
propaganda  Is  to  obscure  these  true  facts. 
Right  now.  the  principal  target  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  My  Republic  is  painted  as 
an  Imperialistic  seeker  of  limitless  power  over 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  using  them  as 
pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  war,  exploiting 
them  and  their  resources  to  enrich  our  own 
economy,  degrading  them  to  a  role  of  beg- 
garly dependence. 

The  existence,  the  prosperity,  the  prestige 
of  the  Republic  of  the  PhiUppines  proves 
the  falsity  of  those  charges.  You,  as  a  peo- 
ple, know  that  our  Republic  la  no  empire  of 
tyranny.  Your  leaders  repeatedly  have  so 
testified  to  the  world.  But  for  a  few  minutes 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  on  what  America 
stands  for :  wliat  it  stood  for  before  I  became 
President  and  what  it  will  continue  to  stand 
for  after  I  have  left  office. 

More  important  than  any  one  year,  any 
one  Incident,  or  any  one  man  Is  the  role  we 
have  played  through  our  whole  history — the 
role  we  sh&ll  continue  to  play  so  long  as 
our  Republic  endures. 

Two  hundred  years,  lacking  16,  have  passed 
since  our  forefathers  proclaimed  to  the  world 
the  truths  they  held  self-evident;  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed with  unalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  governments 
are  instituted  to  secure  these  rights,  deriv- 
ing their  Just  powers  only  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed. 
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Beyond  the  guarantees  of  American 
strength,  we  aesfk  to  expand  a  collective  secu- 
rity. SBATO  demonstrates  what  can  be  ac- 
complished. Since  its  inception,  not  one  inch 
of  free  southeast  Asia  territory  has  been  lost 
to  an  aggressor. 

Collective  security  must  be  based  on  all 
fields  of  human  endeavor,  requiring  coopera- 
tion and  mutual  exchange  in  the  areas  of 
politics,  economics,  culture,  and  science. 

We  believe  in  the  expansion  of  relations 
between  nations  as  a  step  toward  more  for- 
mal regional  oocqwration.  In  accord  with 
this  belief,  we  support  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Oovernment  of  the  Philippines  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  in  establishing 
closer  ties  with  its  neighbors. 

Patience,  forbearance,  integrity,  an  endur- 
ing trust,  must  characterize  our  mutual  rela- 
tions. Never,  I  pray,  will  the  United  States 
because  of  Its  favored  position  in  size  and 
numbers  and  wealth  attempt  to  dictate  or  to 
exercise  unfair  jn-essure,  to  forget  or  to  ig- 
nore the  Republic  of  the  Philippines — Its 
equal  in  sovereign  dignity.  And  never,  I 
pray,  will  the  Philippines  make  a  whipping 
boy  of  the  United  States.  Each  of  us  proudly 
recognizes  the  other  as  a  sovereign  equal. 

And,  my  friends,  at  this  point  I  Jiut  want 
to  interpolate  one  simple  thought  on  the  co- 
operative riforts  for  our  own  security,  for 
advancing  the  standards  of  living  of  peoples, 
for  everything  that  we  do  together.  There 
are  of  course  differences  in  the  ability  of  each 
nation  to  make  contributions. 

MOBAL   LKADZXSHIP 

Each  of  us  as  an  individual  is  different  from 
every  other  individual.  Physically,  mentally, 
and  In  the  possession  of  the  world's  goods,  we 
are  somewhat  different.  But  I  submit,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  that  there  is  one  field 
where  no  man,  no  woman,  no  nation,  need 
take  a  secondary  place,  and  that  is  in  moral 
leadership. 

The  spirit  of  a  people  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  its  siae  or  Its  riches  or  even  its  age. 
It  is  something  that  comes  from  the  heart, 
and  from  the  very  smallest  nation  can  come 
some  of  the  great  ideas — particularly  those 
great  Inspirational  ideas  that  inspire  men  to 
strive  always  upward  and  onward. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  that  oui  two  nations 
are  sovereign  equals,  I  mean  it  Just  in  that 
spirit,  in  the  sense  that  you  have  Just  as 
much  to  contribute  to  the  world  and  to 
yourselves  and  to  freedom  as  the  greatest 
and  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  friendship 
and  freedom,  we  who  are  Joined  together  will 
succeed.  The  eternal  aspirations,  purposes. 
Ideals  of  humanity  inspire  and  hearten  and 
urge  us  to  success. 

But  we  face  repeated  challenges;  endless 
temptations  to  relax,  continuous  campaigns 
of  propaganda  and  threat.  Let  mm  stand 
more  firmly  together  against  them  all. 

With  God's  help  we  shall  march  ever  for- 
ward toward  our  destiny  as  free  nations  and 
great  good  friends. 

[Frcxn  the  Washingt(»  Post,  June  16,  1900] 
Nationalisk  nr  Asu 

President  Eisenhower's  speech  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Congress  was  a  pointed  reply  to  the 
noisy  elements  who  are  trying  to  distort  the 
nature  of  his  good-will  mission  to  the  Far 
East.  His  thesis  was  the  antithesis  of  the 
Imperialism  everywhere  attributed  to  the 
United  States  by  Communist  agents  seeking 
a  cover  for  their  efforts  to  Impose  a  new  form 
of  tyranny  on  mankind.  The  President 
found  only  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  33 
lands  once  under  Western  control  have  peace- 
fully achieved  self-determination  since  1945. 
Americans  of  all  poIiUcal  faiths  like  to  think 
that,  in  some  measure  these  Uberated  peo- 
ples are  foUowlng  the  VS.  example  of  1776. 

The  President  made  It  unmistakably  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  no  interest  in 


Imposing  its  way  of  life  on  any  people.  On 
the  contrary,  it  recofnlass  that  freedom  for 
all  peoples  is  the  only  sound  basis  on  which 
peace  can  be  built.  The  hullabaloo  that  has 
arisen  in  Japan  is  based  on  the  Communist- 
trumped-up  charge  of  American  domination 
over  friendly  counMes  in  the  Far  Xast. 
Actually,  the  United  States  welcomes  diver- 
sity in  the  free  world  and  encourages  genuine 
nationalism  that  respects  the  dignity  and 
rights  of  the  people. 

History  and  bitter  experience  fully  sustain 
the  President's  assertion  that  communism  is 
the  real  enemy  of  national  aspirations.  It 
is  Moscow  that  is  trying  to  sap  the  freedom 
of  young  countries  striving  for  independence 
and  higher  standards  of  living.  "The  basic 
antagonism  of  the  Commiinist  system  to 
anjrthing  which  It  cannot  control."  the  Pres- 
ident rightly  said,  "is  the  single,  most  im- 
portant cause  of  the  tension  between  the 
free  nations  in  all  their  variety  on  the  one 
hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  rigidly  con- 
trolled Communist  bloc." 

The  first  tragic  error  of  the  rioting  Japa- 
nese studenta  lies  in  their  failure  to  see  that 
the  only  hope  for  a  tolerable  future  lies  in 
freedom  and  respect  for  the  individual. 
Their  second  tragic  mistake  is  in  assxmiing 
that  national  aspirations,  freedom  and  bet- 
ter living  conditions  can  be  attained,  in  the 
face  of  the  Communist  threata  and  jn-sssures, 
without  cooperation  among  the  free  peoples. 
The  basic  truth  of  our  age  is  that  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  human  dignity  must  be  or- 
ganized and  work  together  in  order  to  sur- 
vive the  assaulta  of  the  moncAlthic  force  that 
Is  trying  to  destroy  them. 

In  a  spirit  of  candor  the  President  also 
acknowledged  that  many  evils  still  persist 
in  the  free  world.  Sometimes  free  men  are 
misled;  sometimes  they  dissipate  their  ener- 
gy; they  bicker  over  trifles;  they  may  be 
fearful  when  they  shoxild  be  bracing  them- 
selves for  more  vigorous  ettart.  Neverthe- 
less, he  maintained,  "the  resources  of  free 
men  living  in  free  communities,  cooperat- 
ing with  their  neighbors  at  home  and  over- 
seas, constitute  the  mightiest  creative  tem- 
poral force  on  earth." 

The  message  is  one  that  should  have  an 
appeal  tlu-oughout  Asia.  The  choice  of  the 
millions  who  have  been  disadvantaged  In 
the  past  is  not  between  communism  and  co- 
lonialism but  between  the  new  Imperialism 
of  the  left  and  a  matiire  nationalism  that 
can  be  harnessed  to  the  general  welfare  and 
disciplined  to  the  necessities  for  survival  in 
the  atomic  age. 


U.S.  Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  BOUTB   CtaOVDHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
S];>eaker.  it  was  my  pleasure,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Secretary  of  tiie 
Army,  the  Honorable  Wilber  M.  Brucker, 
to  attend  a  most  memorable  ceremcmy  in 
honor  of  the  Army  veterans  in  the  86th 
Congress  on  June  12, 1960.  at  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  grounds,  at  which  the 
U.S.  Army  presented  the  1st  Battle 
Group  of  the  3d  Infantry— "The  Old 
Guard"  in  a  retreat  parade. 

An  Army  retreat  cexecaoiDS,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  not  been  privileged  to  attend, 
is  a  most  moving  and  traditional  diq;>lay 


from  the  furling  of  the  U.S.  flag  to  the 
"pass  in  review."  It  portrays  the  sym- 
bolic "all  is  well"  as  another  day  closes. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Honorable  Hugh  M.  MilUxi  II,  acting  as 
host  for  the  occasion  paid  tribute  to 
those  Members  of  Ccmgress  who  have 
served  in  the  Army. 

S^iator  Thxodou  P.  Qmeeh  of  Rhode 
Island  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  many 
Members  of  Congress  presoit  was  most 
eloquent  in  expressing  his  appreciation 
for  the  honor  paid.  He  was  on  the  re- 
viewing stand  with  Senators  Thomas  E. 
Martin  of  Iowa  and  Ralph  Tarborough 
of  Texas,  and  Representatives  Carl  At- 
bert  of  Oklahoma  and  Daniel  K.  Inoutk 
of  Hawaii. 

This  cer^nony  has  bec<xne  something 
of  an  annual  tradition  in  this  Capital  of 
the  United  States  and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Army 
veterans  of  the  86th  Congress  for  the 
honor  paid  us  by  the  U.S.  Army. 


Medical  PaymeEts  for  Elderly  CitiseBt 
Lcfislatira  Matt  Be  Eucted  by  the 
8fth  CMgrest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  KASSACHTmVRB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist.  Mr.  Walter  Upp- 
mann,  points  out  in  his  article  in  the 
Washington  E*oet  today  that  there  is 
nothing  im-American  in  the  principle 
that  Americans  shall  be  compelled  to 
save  "so  that  they  can  meet  the  needs  of 
their  old  age  with  the  self-respect  which 
comes  f  nxn  being  entitled  to  the  ben^ts 
because  they  have  paid  the  cost  out  of 
their  own  earnings." 

In  my  opinion,  this  stat«nent  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  Issue  of  medical  pay- 
ments for  the  elderly.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  recommended  a 
plan  imder  which  elderly  persons  will  be 
given  medical  benefits  coverage  under 
the  social  security  systMn.  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  leglslatiMi  is  soon  brought 
to  the  floor  for  debate  and  that  it  is 
enacted  l:^  Congress  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attentlcn  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  entitled  "A  Challenge  That 
Can't  Be  Ducked"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  16.  1960,  issue  oi  Business  Week. 
The  article  points  out: 

The  inY>blem  basically  is  that  the  aged  are 
high-cost,  high-risk.  low-Income  customers. 
Their  health  needs  can  be  met  only  by 
themselves  when  they  are  yoimg,  or  by  other 
yoimger  people  who  are  stUl  working.  The 
only  way  to  handle  their  health  problem, 
therefore,  Is  to  spread  the  risk  and  costa 
widely.  And  that  can  best  be  done  through 
the  social  security  syston  to  which  employ- 
ers and  employees  contribute  regularly.  By 
comparison  with  the  heavily  subsidised 
schemes,  this  approach  has  the  advantage 
of  keeping  old  people  from  feeling  that  they 
are  beggars  living  off  society's  handouta. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  hundreds  of 
elderly  dttaeoM  In  my  congrHwlonal  dis- 
trict who  hare  written  to  me  oar  talked 
to  me  personally  about  their  concern 
over  the  costs  of  possible  hospitallsatkxi. 
They  worry  about  the  day  when  they 
might  suffer  from  an  injury  or  require 
an  operation,  the  cost  of  whidi  would 
wipe  out  their  saTlngs  of  a  lifetime,  or 
place  them  deq>ly  in  debt.  The  Con- 
gress must  face  up  to  the  realities  of  this 
problem  facing  our  senior  citizens. 


June  16 


1960 
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ScWdok  ol  Grassroets  Ceafcrcaccs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THX  HOnSS  OF  BZPRESKNTATTVSS 

Thursday.  June  16, 1960 

VLc.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  Third  District  of  Ohio 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  <v>portunity 
to  be  of  service,  and  it  is  my  constant 
desire  to  serve  my  constituents  in  the 
best  way  possible.  During  my  service 
here  I  have  made  it  my  regular  policy 
to  keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  people 
of  my  district  so  that  I  may  know  how 
they  feel  about  the  many  important  is- 
sues facing  us  here  in  Congress. 

I  have  considered  It  my  duty,  as  the 
representative  of  this  great  district,  not 
only  to  be  well-informed  of  the  opinions 
of  my  constituents,  but  also  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  persons  hav- 
ing problems  dealing  with  agencies  or 
departments  of  our  Federal  Government. 

Nine  years  ago  I  initiated  the  idea  of 
holding  grassroots  conferences  through- 
out our  district,  and  I  have  continued 
this  practice  each  year  during  the  time 
Congress  Is  In  adjournment.  I  also  have 
a  full-time  c<Higre8sional  service  office 
at  the  UJS.  Post  Office  Building  in  Day- 
ton, where  I  can  meet  with  people  per- 
sonally at  any  time  that  my  <^cial  duties 
permit  me  to  return  to  the  district. 

During  the  time  I  am  in  Washington 
attending  to  legislative  and  official 
duties,  a  competoit  secretary  is  in  charge 
of  my  district  service  office  to  assist 
callers  and  to  hdp  them  with  requests  for 
aid  hi  dealing  with  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  so  that  I  can  be  of  every  proper 
assistance  to  them. 

In  these  ways  I  have  sincerely  tried  to 
keep  weU  informed  as  to  the  personal 
opinions  of  my  constituents,  and  I  have 
also  tried  continuously  and  sincerely  to 
be  of  every  proper  service  to  them. 

Members  of  Congress  are  constantly 
called  upon  to  give  careful  and  earnest 
consideration  to  legislation  dealing  with 
many  complex  national  and  interna- 
tional problems.  These  day-to-day 
decisions  often  affect  the  lives  and  living 
of  every  citizen  in  om*  Nation.  Conse- 
quently, these  personal  and  private  con- 
f  orences  help  me  to  serve  all  of  the  peo- 
ple In  my  district  in  a  much  more  effec- 
tive manner. 


This  year,  during  our  official  congres- 
recess.  I  am  again  taking  time  to 
these  grassroots  conferences 
>ughout  our  district  at  convenient 
)lic  buildings.  I  deeply  appreciate 
fine  cooperation  of  the  many  officials 
have  made  these  meeting  places 
>le  to  me  as  an  aid  in  rendering 
t^is  puldic  service. 

This  is  the  schedule  I  have  arranged: 

Dayton  Post  Office,  room  314.  Septem- 
b  ;r  6  and  7.  9  a jn.  to  4  p.m. 

Germantown  City  Building,  September 
9,  4  p jn.  to  8  p jn. 

Phlllipsburg  City  Building.  September 
V  I,  1  p.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Brookvllle  City  Building,  September 
1  1, 4  p.m.  to  8  p.m. 

Mlddletown  American  Legion.  Septem- 
b  T  13,  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Mlamisburg  City  Bxiilding,  September 
1' ,  4  pjn.  to  8  p.m. 

Oxford  Municipal  Building,  September 
1: 1.  4  pjn.  to  8  p.m. 

Fairfield  City  Building,  September  16. 
4  p.m.  to  8  pjn. 

Hamilton  Courthouse.  September  19, 
9  A.m.  to  4  p.m. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
Ir  creased  attendance  at  these  confer- 
ejLces  each  year.  It  is  sometimes  sur- 
pising  to  see  how  much  can  really  be 
ai  icomplished  when  a  citizen  and  his 
C}ngre8sman  can  sit  down  face  to  face 
aiid  talk  over  problems  of  mutual 
c<incem. 

Special  appointments  are  not  neces- 
stry  for  these  conferences,  and  I  sin- 
ct  rely  urge  individuals  or  groups  to  meet 
w  th  me  on  the  date  and  at  the  place 
m  [ist  convenient  to  them.  The  knowl- 
e(  ge  obtained  through  these  grassroots 
a  nf  erences  will  help  me  to  render  better 
s£  rvlce,  both  legislative  and  personal,  to 
a]  I  of  the  people  of  our  Important  Third 
D  strict  as  their  Representative  in  the 
C  >ngress  of  the  United  States. 


Uitoaiatk  Waraiaf  Sigaal  Devices  for 
Aotomobilcs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BARR 

or  nroiANA 
[N  THS  HOX7SE  OF  REPRBSENTATTTES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1960 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
tr  xluced  a  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  prescribe  standards  for 
certain  automatic  warning  signal  de- 
vils for  automobiles.  These  devices 
woiild  flash  a  warning  light  when  the 
mi  >torlst  takes  his  foot  off  the  accelera- 
te :  to  slow  down  his  car.  We  do  have  on 
al  cars  a  brake  light  to  show  when  the 
brike  Is  applied,  but  there  is  absolutely 
nc  warning  device  for  the  traffic  behind 
a  I  !ar  tliat  slows  down  abruptly  by  decel- 
er  ition  rather  than  the  brake. 

Back  In  the  old  days  when  I  learned  to 
dr  ve.  It  was  customary  to  stick  the  left 
ar  n  out  the  window  and  wave  It  up  and 
do  Km  as  a  slowdown  or  stop  signal. 
Slice  turn  signals  have  been  installed 


this  practice  seems  to  have  died  out  and 
with  traffic  as  vicious  as  it  is.  no  one  can 
really  be  blamed  for  hesitating  to  stick 
his  arm  out  the  window  to  signal  a  slow- 
down or  stop.  I  really  doubt  that  I  have 
seen  the  up  and  down  slowdown  signal 
for  5  years. 

The  idea  for  this  legislation  is  not 
original  with  me.  It  came  from  an  In- 
dianapolis columnist,  Mr.  Lowell  Nuss- 
baum,  but  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  I 
grabbed  it  quickly. 

Traffic  in  my  home  town  of  Indianap- 
olis Is  bad  enough,  but  it  is  a  picnic  com- 
pared to  Washington  rush  hours  and  of 
all  the  hazards  of  traffic  today,  especially 
In  city  driving,  nothing  is  so  nerve 
wracking  as  a  sudden  deceleration  by  the 
car  ahead. 

I  used  to  welcome  my  45  minute  drive 
In  to  work  every  morning  as  a  chance  to 
plan  the  day's  work.  But  after  nearly 
climbing  over  tlie  backs  of  cars  that  sud- 
denly reduced  speed.  I  gave  up  these  in- 
tellectual activities  and  concentrated  on 
the  necessity  of  getting  to  the  Capitol  In 
one  piece. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  simple  piece  of 
legislation  that  should  require  little  en- 
gineering effort  by  the  automobile  man- 
ufacturers. It  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
this  legislation  would  help  reduce  the 
appalling  accident  rate  on  the  streets 
and  roads  of  this  Nation. 
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Sylvetter  V.  McMahoa 


EIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.1H0 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
one  of  Cleveland's  most  distinguished 
and  esteemed  citizens  marks  his  87th 
birthday. 

Sylvester  V.  McMahon  was  bom  (mi 
June  16,  1873.  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar  in  1899 
and  actively  practiced  law  with  honor 
and  distinction  for  52  years  in  Cleve- 
land. As  a  young  man  he  served  as  chief 
poUce  prosecutor  for  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land. He  was  active  In  Democratic  poli- 
tics and  a  dlsdple  of  the  late  Ttxa.  L. 
Johnson,  one  of  the  greatest  mayors 
Cleveland  ever  had.  Johnson,  though  a 
man  of  wealth,  dedicated  most  of  his 
life  to  fighting  for  social  justice  and 
standing  for  the  rights  of  the  common 
people  against  entrenched  power.  His 
statue  stands  today  in  the  Public  Square 
of  Cleveland. 

While  still  a  young  man,  Sylvesto-  V. 
McMahcm  was  elected  county  |M-osecu- 
tor  for  Cuyahoga  County.  He  was  the 
first  Democrat  elected  to  that  office  from 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  for- 
mer president  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  As- 
sociation and  an  outstanding  trial  law- 
yer. In  his  early  years  he  excelled  in 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases.  He  tried 
many  murder  cases  and  never  lost  a  man 
to  the  chair.  Later  he  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  bar  in  the  trial  of  per- 
sonal Injury  cases. 


Sylvester  V.  McMahon.  seeking  few 
public  (^ces  himself,  has  nevertheless 
been  active  in  politics  all  of  his  life.  He 
has  always  been  interested  in  honest  and 
efficient  government  and  social  justice. 
He  has  actively  supp(»-ted  those  candi- 
dates whom  he  believed  would  make 
honest,  conscientious,  public  servants. 
His  standards  for  public  office  are  high 
and  exacting.  He  has  always  believed 
that  public  ofllce  is  a  sacred  public  trust. 

Sylvester  V.  McMahon  is  honored  in 
Cleveland  on  his  87th  birthday.  I  offer 
his  name  to  the  Nation  as  one  who  is 
worthy  of  our  attention  and  our  esteem. 


The  Military  Assistaace  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OiT   mflfBTI-TAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  reducing  by  20  per- 
cent the  President's  request  of  $2  billion 
for  military  assistance  has  caused  grave 
concern  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas 
S.  Gates,  Jr. 

Secretary  Gates  on  June  15  issued  an 
uigent  appeal  that  the  cut  in  the  ap- 
propriation be  restored  when  the  House 
debates  the  appropriation  measure  on 
June  16.  The  Secretary  reviewed  briefly 
in  a  news  release  the  importance  of  mili- 
tary assistance,  stating  that  Department 
of  Defense  witnesses  appeared  and  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
President's  request  for  $2  billion  to  fi- 
nance a  necessary  and  effective  program. 

We  have  a  ■ensible.  sound,  well  adminis- 
tered program.  Tet  the  House  Appropria- 
tiona  Committee  recommends  that  the  ap- 
propriation be  reduced  by  20  percent. 

Said  Secretary  Gates. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  Incorporate  In 
my  remarks  the  news  release  Issued  June 
15.  1960.  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
which  I  have  mentioned  in  quoting  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr. 

1  am  deeply  concerned  oyer  the  fate  of  the 
military  assistance  program. 

The  President  requested  a  $2  billion  ap- 
proptrlatlon  for  military  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1961,  to  provide  weapons  and  military 
equipment  to  strengthen  our  alliances  and  to 
promote  our  own  national  security.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  stated  that  they 
would  not  take  $1  away  from  the  military 
a.<islstance  program  In  order  to  augment  the 
funds  for  their  own  services.  Military  assist- 
ance is  jtist  as  much  a  part  of  our  own  na- 
tional defense  as  are  the  appropriations  for 
our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

I  have  testified  before  the  Coiigrass,  as 
have  other  Defense  Department  witnesses,  in 
.support  of  the  $3  billion  request.  We  have 
discussed  frankly  every  aspect  of  the  pro- 
Lcram.  We  hare  respoxuled  to  every  question 
and  crlttclam.  We  have  a  sensible,  sound, 
well -administered  program.  Tet  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  recommends  that 
the  appropriation  be  reduced  by  20  percent. 


In  spending  mlUtary  asBistaacs  funds.  It 
Is  necessary  Int  to  maintain  i^saMn^  alllMt 
forces  in  good  working  order  and  oonserra 

the  investment  already  made.  Therefore  the 
proposed  reduction  must  come  from  cutting 
down  on  force  improvement:  that  is.  post- 
poning indefinitely  the  newer  weapons. 
Eighty  percent  of  any  cut  below  the  budget 
request  must  be  absorbed  In  equipment  for 
force  improvement,  whlcfa  Includee  "««— "^ 
electronic  equipment,  modem  aircraft  and 
ships,  modemlBed  tanks,  and  ccMnbat  ve- 
hicles and  the  like. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  would 
faU  most  heavily  on  NATO,  which  also  bore 
the  greatest  weight  of  last  year's  appropria- 
tion cut. 

We  must  lead  the  free  world  without  hesi- 
tation. 

We  must  contain  the  Communists,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  with  imaginary  weapons. 

We  must  continue  to  sustain  the  eapabUity 
and  determination  of  our  aUles  to  defeat 
both   aggression   and  Internal  subversion. 

We  must  provide  for  the  mUltary  assist- 
ance program  as  an  Integral  part  of  our  na- 
tional defense  required  by  our  national  in- 
terest. 

Before  departing  for  the  Far  East,  the 
President  said  in  telegrams  to  House  lead- 
ers: "This  (cut)  cannot  but  Jeopardise  our 
own  security  and  the  defense  ol  the  free 
world." 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives,  when 
it  debates  this  appropriation  on  Thursday,  to 
restore  the  full  S2  billion  Intact. 


A  Kon  or  CAtTTioar 


Presideat's  Address  Before  kbc  Pkilippwc 
G»Bfrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, in  Manila,  President  Eisenhower 
delivered  a  historic  statement,  the  re- 
sults of  which  caused  great  impact 
throughout  those  portions  of  the  world 
that  were  free  to  hear  it.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  certain  portions  of 
this  address  relative  to  the  constructive 
force  of  honest  and  rightful  nationalism, 
as  it  relates  to  our  current  international 
ccmditions.  Living  as  we  and  our  allies 
do  in  lands  of  freedom,  we  often  fail  to 
recognize  the  real  loss  suffered  by  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  the  rightly 
labeled  "captive  nations." 

To  point  out  this  issue,  may  I,  first, 
quote  from  the  President's  address  before 
the  Philippine  Congress  as  it  appeared 
in  the  press  today: 

This  spirit  was  described  by  your  great 
leader  and  my  personal  friend.  Manual  Que- 
zon, when  he  with  great  eloquence  said: 

"Rightly  conceived,  felt,  and  practiced,  na- 
tionalism is  a  tremendous  force  for  good.  It 
strengthens  and  solidifies  a  nation.  It  pre- 
serves the  best  traditions  of  the  past  and 
adds  zest  to  the  ambition  of  enlarging  the 
inheritance  of  the  people.  It  Is,  therefore,  a 
dynamic  urge  for  oontinuous  self-Improve- 
ment. In  time.  It  eniicheB  the  sum  total  of 
mankind's  cultural,  moral,  and  material  pos- 
sessions through  the  individual  and  char- 
acteristic contribution  of  each  people." 


Stgnlficaatty.  PreeMent  Queeon  had  this 
caatkm  to  oCer:  "So  long  ■•  tbe  nationalist 
sentiment  U  not  fostered  to  the  point  where 
a  people  forgets  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
human  famUy.  that  the  good  of  mankind 
should  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  each  and  every 
nation,  and  that  conflicting  national  inter- 
ests are  only  temporary,  and  that  there  is 
alw»ys  a  }Qit  formula  for  adjusting  them — 
national Um  la  a  noble,  elevating,  and  most 
bencAclal  sentiment." 

In  these  words  of  clarity  and  timeless  wis- 
dom. President  Quezon  spoke  a  message  for- 
ever applicable  to  human  affairs,  particularly 
to  the  circumstances  of  this  era. 

In  addition  to  the  Immediate  impact. 
the  following  words  in  the  President's 
message  as  reported  by  the  press  will 
have  particular  significance  during  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  July  12  to  23  of  this 
year,  when  we  reaflarm  in  behalf  of  the 
peoples  presently  oppressed  behind  the 
Soviet  Iron  Curtain  the  cherished  hope 
that  true  freedom  will  once  again  be 
theirs: 

Nationalism  is  a  mighty  and  relentless 
force.  Mo  conspiracy  of  power,  no  compul- 
sion of  arms  can  stifle  It  forever.  The  con- 
structive nationalism  defined  by  President 
Quezon  Is  a  noble,  persistent,  fiery  inspira- 
tion, essential  to  the  development  of  a  young 
nation.  Within  Its  ideal  my  own  counta-y 
since  Its  earliest  days  has  striven  to  achieve 
the  Amerlean  dream  and  destiny.  We  respect 
this  quality  In  our  sister  nation. 

Communist  leaders  fear  oooatructive  na- 
tionalism as  a  mortal  foe.  Ilils  fear  Is  evi- 
dent in  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  to  penetrate  nationalist 
movements,  to  pervert  than,  and  to  pirate 
them  for  their  own  evU  objectives. 

To  dominate — If  they  can — the  et«-nal  im- 
pulse of  national  patriotism,  they  use  force 
and  threats  of  force,  subversion  and  bribery, 
propaganda  and  spurious  promises.  They 
deny  the  dignity  oS  men  and  have  subjected 
many  millions  to  the  execution  of  master 
plans  dictated  in  faraway  places. 

Communism  demands  subservience  to  a 
single  ideology,  to  a  straltjacket  of  ideas  and 
approaches  and  methods.  R-eedom  of  indi- 
viduals or  nations  to  them  is  Intolerable. 

Mr.  I^)eaker,  in  studying  recent  his- 
tory, it  is  well  for  us  to  note  that  in  the 
last  8  years  the  Soviet  monster  has  been 
prevented  by  our  effective  foreign  policy 
from  seizing  control  of  any  free  nation 
whereas  in  the  preceding  8  years,  1944- 
52,  the  following  nations  and  their 
brave  peoples  lost  their  freedom:  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  Estonia,  Poland,  Czech- 
oslovakia, Rumania.  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria. 

We  must  keep  them  In  mind  at  all 
times  especially,  as  I  indicated  above,  in 
our  commemorative  occasions  in  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week.  While  we  have  ar- 
rested the  spread  of  communism,  and 
have  rededicated  ourselves  to  rolling 
back  the  Iron  Curtain,  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  have  been  granting  freedom 
to  lands  once  subject  to  their  control. 
President  EUsenhower.  in  addressing  the 
Philippine  Congress  aptly  described  this 
as  follows : 

Since  1945,  33  lands  that  were  once  sub- 
ject to  Western  control  have  peaceably 
achieved  self-determination.  These  33  coun- 
tries have  a  population  of  almost  a  billion 
people.  Emrlng  the  same  period,  12  coun- 
tries In  the  Slno-Sovlet  sphere  have  been 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  Independence. 
The  question  might  be  asked :  Who  are  today 
the  colonialists? 
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Certainly,  though  we  may  disagree  in 
detail,  we  are  all  united  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  torch  of  free- 
dom must  be  carried  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  earth.  In  these  days  of 
Increased  international  tension,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  giving 
their  wholehearted  support  to  a  Chief 
Executive  who  is  effectively  dedicating 
himself  to  true  world  peace,  and  who, 
by  his  actions  and  affirmative  pro- 
nouncemmts,  has  carried  to  millions  of 
people  in  the  nations  he  recently  has 
visited  the  true  story  of  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  heart  of  himianity  that  is 
so  symbolic  of  our  national  foreign 
policy. 


A  Report  to  ConstitaeBts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIMGTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  16.  I960 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  witii  the 
adjournment  of  the  8€th  Congress  comes 
a  final  responsibility  of  each  individual 
Member  to  render  to  his  constituents  an 
accounting  of  his  stewardship.  I  think 
it  is  recognized  that  we  cannot  please 
all  the  people  all  the  time.  However,  we 
have  the  right  and  indeed  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  and  justify  to  the  people 
how  and  why  we  voted  the  way  we  did 
and  to  explain  our  actions  diu*ing  each 
session. 

In  reporting  to  my  friends  and  those 
who  reside  in  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  my  State  of  Washington,  I 
am  frank  in  saying  I  may  not  always 
have  taken  a  popular  position,  but  at 
least  I  did  in  good  conscience  vote  the 
way  I  thought  was  proper.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  I  will  retiu^  home  and  report 
personally  on  my  record  of  public  serv- 
ice this  year. 

Recently  there  has  been  widespread 
public  criticism  of  Members  of  Congress 
over  expenses  charged  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  connection  with  travel. 
Also,  there  is  indignation  over  waste  and 
extravagance  in  the  way  Congress 
spends  the  taxpayers'  money  for  its  own 
use. 

Without  pointing  the  finger  at  any 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
I  have  supported  itemized  accounting 
and  publication  of  all  legislative  com- 
mittee spending.  That  a  clear  code  of 
ethics  for  officials  in  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  has  never  been  en- 
acted, I  deeply  regret.  I  have  spon- 
sored such  a  plan  so  that  conflicts  of  In- 
terest would  be  clearly  defined.  Public 
confidence  for.  institutions  of  Govern- 
ment mxist  be  maintained.  I  am  glad 
to  say  some  progress  in  that  direction 
has  been  made  recently. 

This  Is  no  holier-than-thou  statement. 
Let  the  conduct  of  each  Member  stand 
on  his  own  record  in  connection  with 
improper  practices.  As  for  our  legisla- 
tive budget,  I  have  always  voted  on  the 
theory  and  firmly  stated  that  the  Con- 
gress could  not  expect  to  demand  econ- 
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oiny  in  the  military  and  other  agencies 
aitd  departments  of  Government  unless 
w }  ourselves  set  a  good  example  in  this 
respect.  I  regret  to  say  that  Congress 
h  IS  not  always  seen  fit  to  practice  what 
it  has  preached  with  regard  to  holding 
d|wn  expenditures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  presidential 
eliection  year  and  even  more  than  usual 
p)  xtisanship  has  colored  and  distorted 
views  and  political  news  and  generated 
more  preconvention  political  heat  than 
lii  ht.  However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
tl  ere  has  been  a  minimum  of  partisan - 
ship  and  politics  in  our  traditional  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy. 

Your  patriotism,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
th  at  of  certain  other  Democratic  leaders 
hibs  stood  the  difficult  test  of  obvious 
orportimity.  As  always,  in  America  in 
a  crisis,  the  welfare  of  the  country  has 
ta  ten  precedence.  I  feel  the  Nation 
oves  a  debt,  however,  to  you,  Mr. 
S]  teaker,  who  never  failed  to  respond 
w  len  President  Eisenhower  and  the  Re- 
publican administration  needed  your 
support  in  foreign  affairs. 

I  think  we  underestimate  the  success 
aiid  effectiveness  of  that  foreign  policy. 
T  lere  is  more  peace  and  prosperity  in 
tie  free  world  today  than  at  any  time 
aid  more  moral  and  military  deterrent 
strength  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Marshall  plan  was  adopted.  Mean- 
w  lile.  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  the  Soviets 
h(  kve  been  smoked  out  for  what  they  are, 
vi  :ious  conspirators  whose  sinister  hope 
is  to  enslave  all  the  peoples  of  this  earth. 

In  domestic  affairs,  such  as  with  farm 
le  i^islation,  in  contrast  to  foreign  affairs, 
p<>litical  advantage  and  party  politics 
hi  ive  seemed  to  have  been  the  overriding 
is  iues. 

Speaking  of  our  agricultural  situa- 
tion, I  must  deplore,  as  I  have  during 
the  past  session  of  Congress,  that  no 
le  ;islation  has  been  passed  to  reduce  the 
in  excusable  costs  of  farm  subsidies  or  to 
erd  Federal  controls.  Our  obsolete  war 
energency  agricultural  program  must 
ce  &se.    It  is  a  disgrace. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  of  the  86th 
Congress,  of  covu"se,  was  the  medical  aid 
pi  ogram  for  the  aged. 

The  high  cost  of  hospitalization  and 
sickness  cannot  be  ignored.  Certainly 
the  aged  who  are  more  subject  to  Illness, 
es  lecially  catastrophic  illness,  and  whose 
in;omes  are  lower,  must  obtain  health 
pi  otection.  With  dignity,  medical  assist- 
ai  ce  must  be  available  to  the  needy  and 
I  am  confident  the  basic  principles  of 
so  :iallzed  medicine  need  not  be  embraced 
to  accomplish  such  assistance  for  retired 
P€  ople  of  modest  or  meager  incomes. 

?^eral  control  of  education  continues 
to  be  a  threat.  A  temporary  school  con- 
st-uction  bill  to  help  the  States  in  the 
piBsent  emergency — if  based  on  helping 
orly  school  districts  which  have  ex- 
hfusted  their  own  resources — is  only 
dangerous  in  that  it  coxild  lead  to  the 
St  ates  reducing  their  efforts  and  depend- 
in  I  permanently  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
m  ;nt. 

Certainly  if  the  Federal  Government 
at  ;empts  to  finance  and  set  standards  for 
m  lintaining  the  schools,  including  sala- 
ri(!S  and  curriculum,  it  could  result  in 
nationalization  of  our  schools  and  give 


us  the  Russian  system  of  regimentation 
and  conditioning  of  youth  for  socialism. 
It  could  be  as  it  was  in  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Germany  under  despotic  dictators  like 
HiUer. 

Where  school  legislation,  including  a 
construction  bill,  did  not  meet  my  ideas 
of  built-in  safeguards  against  diminish- 
ing local  responsibility,  I  have  opposed 
and  voted  against  it.  Rather,  I  have 
consistently  urged  a  return  of  tax  funds 
to  the  individual  States  to  spend  as 
locally  desired. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention 
infiation  and  the  national  financial  pic- 
ture. I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  do  much  to  solve  a  weakness  in 
our  system.  There  are  two  strong  pres- 
sures on  Members  of  Congress.  One 
consists  of  groups  favoring  programs 
that  entail  Government  spending  and 
the  other  groups  seek  reduced  taxes. 
If  Congress  favors  and  supports  spend- 
ing, it  should  pass  a  comparable  increase 
in  taxes.  By  the  same  token,  if  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  less  taxes,  then 
we  should  vote  against  increased  ex- 
penditures. 

My  bill  would  enforce  this  policy  by 
requiring  that  Federal  income  and  ex- 
penses be  balanced.  It  would  require  a 
reduction  of  the  huge  national  debt  each 
year.  In  an  emergency,  by  a  record 
vote.  Congress  could  waive  this  constitu- 
tional provision.  Otherwise,  we  could 
not  adjourn  without  a  balanced  budget, 
including  a  debt  reduction. 

Congressional  committees  this  year 
favored  programs  requiring  spending  far 
in  excess  of  the  President's  budget. 
When  we  establish  new  costly  programs 
in  excess  of  revenue,  it  is  fiscal  irres[>on- 
sibility  not  to  vote  new  taxes  to  increase 
revenue.  I  have  been  against  that  kind 
of  s(>ending — against  so-called  budget- 
busting. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point 
up  one  national  problem  which  remains 
unsolved  and  which  especially  affects 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  problem 
has  to  do  with  fishing  and  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  historic  3 -mile  limit. 
The  Geneva  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  sought  to  extend  and  widen 
the  coastal  sovereignty  for  fishing  rights 
and  would  have  taken  away  the  historic 
right  of  Americans  to  fish  outside  the 
3 -mile  limit  off  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Our  Puget  Sound  fishing  Industry  must 
retain  that  right.  A  settlement  with 
Canada,  therefore,  must  be  arrived  at 
before  any  international  agreement  is 
signed. 

Another  problem  has  to  do  with  our 
west  coast  shipbuilding  industry.  A  dif- 
ferential of  6  percent  has  long  been  the 
Federal  policy  in  recognition  of  our  high- 
er costs.  This  only  applies  to  the  ships 
which  are  built  for  operation  in  the 
Pacific.  Elimination  of  this  differential 
could  have  an  extremely  adverse  result 
on  employment  in  Pacific  coast  ship- 
yards. 

In  both  the  foregoing  matters  I  take 
some  satisfaction  in  that  I  was  able  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  defending  my  in- 
dustries and  temporarily  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  line.  Meanwhile, 
I  hope  the  fairness  of  our  cause  has  been 
convincingly  read   into  the  record.     I 


serve  notice,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  and  west  coast  are 
convinced  of  the  Justice  of  our  cause  and 
therefore  we  will  continue  to  resist  ef- 
forts to  harm  west  coast  industries. 

Our  Washington  State  delegation,  in- 
cluding our  Senators,  as  always,  have 
closed  ranks  regardless  of  political  party 
and  cooperated  closely  in  all  such  mat- 
ters that  vitally  concern  the  welfare  of 
the  SUte. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  my 
friends  in  the  Congress  that  during  the 
past  session  I  have  appreciated  their 
cooperation.  It  is  a  great  honor  of  course 
to  serve  in  this  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  double  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  so  many  fine  and  able  colleagues. 
In  the  four  terms  I  have  served  here  I 
have  learned  one  does  not  gain  in  effec- 
tiveness as  a  Member  of  Congress  by 
experience  alone,  but  by  a  combination 
of  know-how  and  friends.  Again.  I  ex- 
press warm  thanks  to  those  who  have 
worked  closely  with  me. 

I  feel  constrained  also  to  publicly  ex- 
press thanks  to  my  constituents  at  home 
for  the  honor  and  extreme  pleasure  of 
representing  them  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Shortly  I  hope  to  carry 
this  message  to  them  in  person  when  I 
am  back  home. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  my 
remarks.  I  only  hope  my  service  has 
justified  the  confidence  of  those  who 
voted  to  send  me  to  Congress  and  Justi- 
fies likewise  the  kind  way  in  which  my 
efforts  In  most  every  Instance  has  been 
received. 


moderator.  Following,  from  a  tranacrtbed 
recording  of  that  Interview,  are  excerpta  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  comments: ) 


Traascript  of  QaestioM  aad  Aaswert  Sub- 
mitted to  Vice  Pretideiit  FGxob  ob  Tele- 
▼idoa  Profnw  "Opea  Ead"* 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  16. 1960 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  CoNGRXssiONAL  RzcoRO  a  transcript 
of  questions  submitted  to  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  his  answers,  on  a  television 
program  "Open  End"  broadcast  May  15, 
by  WNTA-TV  in  New  York  City  as  re- 
ported by  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  President,  the  interview  Is  another 
example  of  the  full  and  free  discussion 
of  issues  by  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  always  it  discloses 
his  comprehension  of  national  and  inter- 
national issues,  his  wisdom  and  Judg- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  U.8.  News  ft  World  Report.  May  30. 

leeo] 

What    Vic«    PaasstKirr   Nixon    Sats 
(Vice  President  Richabo  M.  Nixon  was  In- 
terviewed  on   a  television  program,   "Open 
End,"   broadcast   liay   16  by   WNTA-TV  In 
New   York    City,    with    David    Suasklnd    as 


CKUia   AMO  TBS   VJt. 

"Should  Bed  China  b«  admitted  to  tha 
United  Nations?  ShotUd  It  be  recognised 
by  the  United  Statesr* 

Mr.   Nixon.  In   my  opinion,   admission   of 

Red  China  to  the  Ulf.  at  this  point,  and  Its 
recognition  by  the  United  States,  could  well 
set  In  motion  a  chain  of  events  In  Southeast 
Asia  which  would  result  In  the  communl- 
zatlon  of  that  area. 

DICTATOBSHIFS 

"Should  United  Stetes  sever  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  governments  headed  by  dlc- 
Utors?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  No.  I  feel  that  we  have  to 
have  diplomatic  relations  with  dictatorships. 
For  example,  we  have  to  continue  to  have 
diplomatic  relationships  with  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev. We  have  to  continue  to  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Mr.  Oomulka  In  Poland. 
They  are  dictatorships — dictatorships  as 
rigid,   as  totalitarian  as  any  In  the  world. 

•  •  •  But  we  have  to  have  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  them.  •  •   • 

The  United  States  should  make  clear  that 
we  favor  the  development  In  the  Americas 
toward  democratic  forms.  •   •   • 

But  to  break  relations  with  countries  be- 
cause they  had  dictators  would  mean  that 
we'd  have  to  break  relations  with  about  half 
the  world  today. 

UiTUI    AMXaICA 

"On  Mr.  NncoN's  trip  to  South  America — 
was  It  weU  advised  and  constructive?" 

Mr.  NnoN.  From  a  personal  standpoint, 
probably  not.  It's  not  very  easy  to  sit  in 
the  car  and  be  stoned.  It  lent  easy  to  see 
your  wife's  new  pretty  red  suit  comi^etely 
covered  with  spit,  or  to  see  a  man  spit  di- 
rectly Into  her  face  and  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  about  It.  But  I  would  say,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  country,  probably  on 
balance  It  was  good,  because  It  served  to 
bring  forcibly  home  to  the  American  people, 
to  our  Congress  and  to  our  Government  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  lot  of  discontent  In 
Latin  America  with  some  of  our  economic 
and  political  policies.  And  so  we  have  taken 
steps  to  deal  with  those  policies. 

"What  about  Cuba  and  Fidel  Castro?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  Obvloiisly,  sometimes  In  cases 
like  this  a  person  In  my  p>0£ltion.  particu- 
larly in  an  election  year,  might  be  tempted 
to  make  a  flag-waving  statement  about  the 
terrible  things  that  Mr.  Castro  Is  saying 
about  the  United  States,  his  threats  at  Guan- 
tanamo  (U.S.  Navy  base  in  Cuba) ,  the  fact 
that  one  of  his  gunboats  fired  on  a  sub- 
marine, and  the  like. 

But  I   think   that  there  are  times  when 

•  •  •  It's  best  to  have  the  statements  that 
are  made  come  from  the  responsible  people 
in  the  State  Department  or  from  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  I  can  only  say  this  In  gen- 
eral: I've  been  to  Cuba  on  two  occasions 
officially.  The  Cuban  people  are  basically 
pro- American.  I  think  that  Mr.  Castro,  of 
course,  has  tended  to  turn  some  of  them — 
many  of  them,  perhaps — against  us. 

But  I  win  say  that,  as  far  as  those  people 
are  concerned,  they  certainly  needed  a  revo- 
lution. They  were  not  getting  an  adequate 
share  of  the  tremendous  wealth  of  that  lush 
island.  And  so,  as  far  as  the  objectives  of 
Castro's  revolution — providing,  for  example, 
a  better  life  for  his  people,  a  better  division 
of  the  land  and  the  like,  and  particularly 
that  objective  which  he  also  stood  tor  at  the 
beginning  but  since  has  completely  deptirted 
from,  of  freedom — freedom  of  press,  freedom 
in  every  respect,  freedom  of  assembly  and 
the  like — as  far  as  the  objectives  of  the  revo- 
lution, we  certainly  can  support  them. 

And  we  would  hope  that  Mr.  Castro  and 
the  Cuban  people  themselves  would  change 


the  preaent  direction  of  the  Castro  govern- 
ment back  to  the  objectives  of  the  original 
revolution  from  which  it  has  grievously  de- 
parted, particularly  with  regard  to  freedom. 

CONSXXVATISM    AND    ISBERAUaM 

"In  regard  to  Mr.  Nixom's  descrlpUon  of  his 
political  phlloaophy  as  one  of  progressive 
conservatism:  Is  this  a  poUtlcal  contradic- 
tion in  terms?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  believe 
that,  historically,  conservatism  at  its  best 
has  always  been  progressive.  And  may  I  say, 
incidentally,  that  the  use  of  the  words  "con- 
servative" and  "liberal"  I  think  generally 
should  be  avoided  these  days  because  the 
two  words  have  been  distorted  by  definition 
through  the  years.  Some  people  have  at- 
tached the  word  "liberal"  to  themselves  that 
perhaps  are  reactionary  in  the  extreme,  and 
others  who  call  themselves  "conservatives" 
certainly  don't  deserve  that  appellation  as 
well.  •  •   • 

I  believe  that  a  conservative  is  an  indi- 
vidual who  opposes  bad  change  but  who 
favors  good  change.  He  favors  that  kind 
of  change  which  will  conserve  the  best  of  the 
past  and  build  on  that. 

Now,  the  difficulty  with  those  who  do  not 
take  a  conservative  point  of  view  in  the 
sense  that  I  have  referred  to  is  that  they 
see  a  problem  and  they  look  at  the  present 
system  and  they  want  to  scrap  everything 
that  we're  presently  doing  in  order  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  think  that  (1)  this  U  in- 
efficient, and  (2)  It  Isn't  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Wn^TAKS   BTATS 

"Should  such  things  as  social  security,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  Federal  de- 
posit Insurance  be  regarded  as  'welfare- 
state-lsm'?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  No.  I  regard  these  programs 
which  you  have  referred  to  as  consistent 
with  the  kind  of  dynamic  economy — private- 
enterprise  economy — which  I  believe  will 
provide  the  most  goods  and  services  for  the 
American  people. 

My  point  of  demarcation  is  this:  Whenever 
the  individual,  acting  alone  or  with  other 
people,  either  in  a  partnership  or  a  corpora- 
tion or  some  other  group  activity,  can  do  a 
particular  Job  or  render  a  particular  service 
more  efficiently  and  less  expensively  than 
Government  can  do  it  or  render  it,  then  I 
believe  that  should  be  the  course  of  action 
we  should  follow.  Whenever  the  individual, 
acting  alone  or  with  others,  is  unable  or  re- 
fuses to  render  the  kind  of  services  that  the 
people  need  or  want,  then — and  only  then — 
should  Goverimient  step  in.  And  I  believe 
that,  as  far  as  Government  is  concerned,  we 
should  start  at  the  lowest  level  and  work 
upward  to  the  highest  rather  than  start  at 
the  highest  and  work  down.  We  should  first 
see  if  the  local  government  can  do  it,  then 
the  State  government,  aiKl  finally,  and  only 
as  a  last  resort,  the  Federal  Government. 

nOEKAL   AD  TO    SCHOOLS 

"Should  Federal  aid  be  given  toward  pay- 
ing teachers'  salaries?  Why  did  Mr.  Nixon 
vote  against  the  Clark  amendment  which 
would  have  provided  such  aid?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  Becaxise  I  believe  there  is  a 
better  approach,  and  that's  the  approach 
that  the  administration  has  supported  and 
continues  to  support — of  Feder&l  aid  for 
school  construction,  $3  bUlion  worth  of 
schools  to  be  built  over  a  period  of  4  years, 
financed  over  a  period  of  20  years,  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  half  of  the  debt- 
retirement  costs  and  the  State  governments 
assuming  the  last  half.  *   •   • 

Because  I  am  convinced  that,  when  the 
Federal  Government  aids  in  the  construction 
of  schools,  there  is  no  poesibllity  whatever 
of  Federal  control.  If  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  gets  into  the  business  of  subsidising 
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generally  tliroughout  the  country  the  op- 
eration of  our  BchoolB.  Including  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers'  salaries,  Inevitably  we  will 
move  into  greater  and  greater  programs  In 
this  area. 

XKTLATION 

"To  control  inflation,  will  some  control  of 
wages  and  prices  be  necessary?" 

Mr.  NnoN.  I  would  hope  not,  and  I  would 
certainly  resist  any  attempt  legislatively  to 
go  to  controls.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  for  example,  when  the  recent  steel  strike 
was  going  on,  I  completely  disagreed  with 
many  leaders  in  this  country  who  said  that 
we  had  to  have  compulsory  arbitration — 
compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
affecting  the  national  interest.  •  •   • 

If  you  go  to  compulsory  arbitration,  this 
means  wage  fixing.  If  you  have  wage  fixing 
by  Oovemment,  you  have  Government  price 
fixing.  If  you  have  Government  wage  and 
price  fixing,  the  stimulus  to  the  free-enter- 
prise economy — and  many  think  that's  a  bad 
word,  but  I  do  not — the  stimulus  to  the  free- 
enterprise  economy,  which  has  made  the 
American  productive  machine  the  wonder  of 
the  world,  will  have  been  destroyed.  We 
will  have  taken  exactly  the  wrong  step,  and  I 
think  we  should  resist  it  at  all  possible  times. 

TAX   MXFOtLM 

"How  would  Mr.  Nixon  cut  taxes?" 

Mr.  NntON.  Well,  now,  let  me  say  first  of  all 
that,  with  regard  to  tax  reform  or  reduction, 
I  emphasize  that,  throughout  this  campaign, 
I  do  not  Intend  to  promise  the  people  that 
if  elected  they  can  have  either  categorically, 
because,  in  my  opinion,  before  we  can  talk 
about  either  tax  reduction  or  tax  reform, 
both  of  which  will  result — even  in  the  second 
case  as  well — In  a  reduction  of  revenue,  we 
have  to  be  sure  that  we  have  met  our  na- 
tional-security responsibilities  adequate- 
ly. ••   • 

Now,  In  the  event,  after  meeting  all  of  our 
national-security  responsibilities  adequately, 
there  Is  a  surplus  which  will  enable  us  to 
have  a  tax  bUl,  I  believe  that  that  tax  bill 
should  emphasize  tax  reform — tax  reform 
which  would  have  as  its  purpose  stimulating 
economic  growth.  Now  how  do  jrou  stimu- 
late economic  growth?  You  stimulate  it  by 
encoiiragtng  people  to  invest  their  savings  in 
Industrial  plant,  and  to  encourage  them — 
one  of  the  ways  that  we  do  that  Is  through 
OAir  tax  system. 

Now,  I  cannot  on  this  program,  and  will 
not  until  the  campaign  comes  along  Indicate 
specifically  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  you 
move  on  the  depreciation  front,  for  example. 
Accelerated  depreciation  can  be  most  con- 
structive in  stimulating  economic  growth. 
You  move  on  the  area  of  what  I  would  call 
the  co\interproductive  higher  income 
bracket  taxes— counterproductive  because,  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  what  I  would  call 
an  expense  account  economy.  I  think  you 
know  what  I  am  talking  about  here  where 
people,  because  the  tax  rates  are  so  high, 
live  in  effect  off  of  expense  accounts,  and 
oompanies,  of  course,  have  to  pay  their  top 
<^Bclals  in  terms  of  expense  accounts  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  their  adequate  Income. 

Now  this,  I  say,  is  counterproductive  and 
inefficient. 

By  reducing  these  rates  you  lose  relatively 
little  revenue.  And,  by  reducing  these  rates, 
you  release  capital  for  investment  in  indus- 
trial plant.  That  Investment  in  Industrial 
plant  produces  progress,  it  produces  more 
Jobs,  it  {produces  economic  growth. 

Now  may  I  say  finally  in  this  connection 
that  what  I  have  Jxist  suggested  has  no  polit- 
ical sex  appeal  in  It  whatever.  I'm  aware  of 
this.  The  British  were  aware  of  it  when 
they  did  the  same  thing  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  But  I  feel  that  economic  growth  is  es- 
sential in  this  country,  and  I  think  the  way 
to  economic  growth  is  through  expanding 
primarily  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
rather  than  the  Government  sector.    I  think 


aoTe]fement  has  a  responfiiblllty,  a  proper 
cllma^,  seeing  to  it  that  our  economy  re- 
competitive  through  enforcement  of 
afatitrust  laws.     But,  also,  we  can  do  a 
deal  through  reforming  our  tax  system 
iiereby   encouraging   and   stimulating 
investment    in    the    new    plant 
produces  more  progress  and  more  Jobs 
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ULBOm    LXGZSI^TION 

Wliat  about  the  Landrum-Grlflln  law  as  a 
way  ti )  deal  with  labor  abuses?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  This  is  a  terribly  complex  area 
and  U's  very  difficult  to  develop  labor  leg- 
islatlcn  which  will  deal  with  an  abuse  with- 
iqjurlng  the  organization  itself.  Nobody 
to  damage  legitimate  organized  labor 
country — at  least  I  don't,  I  want  to 
that  clear.  What  we  want  to  do  Is  to 
unions  to  follow  the  good  unions  and 
practices  that  many  unions  fol- 
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Landriim-Griflln  bill  was  designed  to 
exkctly  that.    And  I  believe  that,  as  far 
(oes,  it  did  a  fairly  adequate  job.     But 
t  going  to  solve  the  problems  entirely 
legislation.     In  the  final  analysis,   the 
problem  of  control  of  abuses  within  unions 
will    4e   solved    only   when    union   mem.ber8 
recognize  that  it's  their  respon- 
to  assert  a  fact  which  they  should  be 
of.  that  they  run  the  unions. 
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Nixon.  I   think    that    the    gearing   of 
to    the    cost-of-living    index    has,    of 
obvious  appeal  because  it  puts  it  In 
of  the  need  of  the  workers  rather  than 
of  productivity.     On  the  other  hand, 
we  also  have  to  recognize  that,  over 
period  of  time,  wages  must  also  be 
to  increases  in  productivity  as  well  as 
may  be  the   Increase   In    the  coat-of- 
index. 
as  far  as  the  guaranteed  annual  wage 
I  think  it's  been  very  construc- 
many  enlightened  firms  throughout 
country    are   now   moving   toward   that 
as  well,  and  certainly  it  is  an  objec- 
which,  I  think,  both  labor  and  man- 
should  strive. 


MEDICAL    AID    TO    AGED 
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W^y  does  Mr.  Nixon  prefer  the  admlnis- 

bill  dealing   with  medical  care   for 

people  to  the  Porand  bill?" 

Nixon.  I   have   several    reasons:    One, 

the  administration  bill  covers  all  of 

who  need  the  coverage — are  over  65 — 

Porand  bill  does  not.     The  Ptwand 

only  those  over  66  who  happen  to 

I  oclal  security.     It  provides  no  coverage 

whatever  for  4.5  million  people  who  aren't 

security,    and    those    are    among 

who  need  it  the  most. 

second  reason  I  favor  the  administra- 

}111   is   because   it   is   voluntary   in   its 

It  forces  nobody  to  have  health 

insurince  against  bis  will,  whereas  the  Por- 

>ill    is    compulsory    in    character.     All 

on  social  security  are  brought  in  under 


system. 


tie 


t  lird  point  that  I  would  make  is  that 
administration  bill,  leaving  as  it  does 
ctioice  in  the  people  over  66  to  buy  pri- 
( roup  insurance  if  they  want  or  to  buy 
insurance  whatever,  I  think  is  more  con- 
with  oiir  ultimate  objective  of  keep- 
medical  profession — which  at  the 
present  time  provides  the  best  medical  care 
in  ths  world  for  the  American  people — of 
keeping  it  free  of  Federal  control. 

AGXICT7I.TTTRX    AND    MX.    BENSON 

Wjiat  about  Ezra  Taft  Benson  as  Secre- 

Agriculture?" 

Nixon.  I  think  that  Secretary  Benson 

as  dedicated  a  man  in  working  for 

interests  of  the  farmers  as  he  saw  it  as 

Secretary   we've   ever   had.     I   can   say 

think    Secretary    Benson's    critics 

agree  with  that. 
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As  far  as  the  success  of  the  Secretary  in 
getting  his  program  through  is  concerned,  it 
is  here  that  he  has  had  his  difficulty  •  *  • 
and.  at  the  present  time,  we  are  still  saddled 
with  a  program  which  all  agree  is  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  farmer  or  the  American 
people. 

"The  Vice  President  was  asked  about  his 
own  farm  program." 

Mr.  Nixon.  Well,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
announce  It.  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  the  Con- 
gress has  in  its  committees  at  the  present 
time  a  message  from  the  President  giving  the 
Congress  a  great  deal  of  discretion  in  this 
area  of  the  farm  program,  indicating  what 
the  President  would  favor,  but  also  indicat- 
ing that,  within  certain  guidelines,  the 
President  would  sign  a  bill  which  did  not 
conform  with  his  specific  reconunendations. 

If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  on  this  bill,  I 
believe  that  it  is  then  the  responsibility  of 
both  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  present 
to  the  American  people  farm  programs  which 
will  break  the  present  stalemate. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS    AND    DESXGXZGATTON 

"What  about  the  lunchcounter  sit-in 
strikes  in  the  South?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  I  would  say  that  these  strikes 
should  not  be  looked  at  as  primarily  con- 
stituting a  legal  problem.  *  *  *  To  me,  the 
problem  is  not  legal.  The  problem  is  es- 
sentially moral.  •   •   • 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  Since  it  is  a 
moral  problem,  it  means  that  we've  got  to 
develop  leadership  from  the  very  highest 
level  down  through  the  community  level 
which  will  deal  with  the  problem.   •   •   • 

Let  me  say  thl£ — I  think  it  (the  strike 
movement )  is  very  understandable.  I  think, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Negroes  and  others  concerned  about 
making  progress  in  this  field  do  avoid,  and 
should  avoid,  when  they  can,  activities  which 
could  prove  to  be  counterproductive — coun- 
terproductive by  going  to  extremes,  which 
might  set  the  cause  back. 

"Is  Mr.  Nixon  satisfied  with  the  civil-rights 
bill  passed  recently  by  Congress?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  administration  favored  a 
bill  that  would  have  contained  one  specific 
provision  that  I  felt  very  deeply  about,  and 
that  the  Congress  rejected.  And  that  was 
the  one  that  would  have  given  statutory  au- 
thority to  the  committee  on  equality  of  op- 
portunity on  Jobs  involving  Government 
contracts.  This  provision  was  Included  in 
the  administration  bill,  and  the  Congress 
rejected  it.  In  addition  to  that,  there  was 
another  provision  in  the  administration  bill 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  schools  on  Gov- 
ernment property.  Involving  this  area  in 
which  the  administration  did  not  get  the 
provision  it  wanted  from  the  Congress. 

But  I  would  say  that,  as  far  as  the  bill 
which  was  passed  was  concerned,  that  it  was 
a  historic  bill  of  great  importance,  and  it 
was  as  important  a  bill  as  it  was  and  effec- 
tive as  it  was  because  the  Attorney  General 
developed  the  voting-referee  proposal  which 
will  provide  a  historic  breakthrough  in  vot- 
ing rights  for  Negroes,  provided  they  move  in 
key  States — and  I  mean  the  Negroes  them- 
selves— move  in  key  States  to  assert  those 
rights. 

AID    TO    DEFKESSED   AEEAS 

"What  about  the  President's  veto  of  a  bill 
to  provide  Federal  aid  for  depressed  areas?" 

Mr.  Nixon.  The  difficulty  with  the  bill  was 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  method  for  meeting 
an  urgent  need,  and  would  not,  unfortunate- 
ly, have  provided  as  much  and  as  effective 
aid  to  the  real  distressed  areas  of  West  Vir- 
ginia—western Pennsylvania  particularly — 
that  the  administration  bill  would  have  pro- 
vided. 

This  Is  clearly  apart  from  the  cost.  The 
difference  in  cost  was  60  million  for  the 
Elsenhower  bill — the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion's bill — and  approximately  250  million 
for  this  one.     The  difficulty  with  this  bill  Is 
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that  it  included  a  niunber  of  areas  In  this 
country— because  of  a  very  bad  and  weak 
standard  of  what  a  depressed  area  was— that 
would  have  made  it  a  political  grab  bag,  In 
effect,  rather  than,  again,  using  the  rifle  to 
deal  with  the  specific  problems. 

May  I  Miy  tli*t  there  la  a  real  problem  in 
these  distressed  areas  and  it  has  not  been 
met.  but  the  Congress  can  meet  it  by  passing 
the  bill  that  the  Prasldent  sent  down,  or  one 
closer  to  it  than  the  one  they  did  pass.  And 
I  hope  they  do. 

POI-mCS   AND  THE    FEXSIDZirnAL   CAICPAION 

■  Why  U  the  B«pubUc«ii  Party  the  minority 
party  in  this  country?" 

Mr  Nixon.  Because  the  Republican  Party 
has  not  effectively  identified  itself  with  the 
policies  of  this  administration,  and  because 
the  RepubUcan  Party,  In  addition.  I  think, 
has  failed  at  the  local  and  SUte  level.  In 
many  Instances,  to  develop  the  organization 
and  the  attractive  candidates  that  are  needed 
In  this  20th  century  when  politics  has  be- 
come a  science— Although  many  could  call 
It  much  worse  names. 

Is  there  any  validity  to  the  descrtption  of 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of  'big 
business'?" 

Mr.  NixoK.  I  would  say  that  no  administra- 
tion has  a  more  effective  record  In  the  field 
of  antitrust  enforcement  then  this  admin- 
istration, which  Indicates  that  our  Interest  Is 
not  in  big  btisinees  or  little  business  but  in 
good  b\wines8 — good,  competitive,  American 
business. 

And  may  I  say  that,  aa  far  as  business  Is 
concerned— just  as  I  feel  about  labor — that  I 
feel  that  any  administration  should  not  be 
either  antibualneM  or  antUabor.  Tou  should 
be  "pro  "  good  business,  "pro"  good  Ubor,  and 
"anti"  bad  buslneea.  and  "anti"  bad  labor. 

"About  Mr.  Nixon's  campaign  methods  in 
the  past— would  he  change  thoee  methods?" 
Mr.  NnoN.  Every  man  obviously  changes 
through  the  years,  and  I  would  not  say.  cer- 
tainly, that,  through  the  years.  I  have  not 
made  mistakes.  But  let  me  emphasize  my 
philosophy  with  regard  to  politics  generally. 
I  believe  that,  in  campaigns,  you  must  have 
haxd-hittlng  discussion  of  the  Issues.  I  be- 
lieve, also,  that  a  candidate  m;ut  expect  his 
opponents  to  examine  his  record — as  mine 
has  been  examined  time  and  time  again  with 
a  microeoope — and  he  muat  expect  to  be  at- 
tacked on  his  record — everything  that  he 
says,  every  vote  that  be  has  cast,  every  deed 
that  might  affect  his  conduct  of  the  office. 
It's  fair  to  discuss  it.  and  discuss  It  vigorously 
and  in  a  way  that  wlU  bring  it  home  to  the 
people.  Now.  I  would  aay  that,  when  we  get 
into  personalitlea,  there  U  where  the  line 
should  be  drawn. 

"What  about  Governor  Rockefeller  as  Re- 
publican nominee  for  Vice  President?" 

Mr.  Nnow.  Well,  let  m«  say  first  of  all  that 
the  agreements  that  Oonmor  Rockefeller 
and  I  have  far  outweigh  the  disagreements— 
and,  as  far  as  foreign  policy  Is  concerned, 
that  is  particularly  the  case.    •   *   • 

Now,  what  you  have  raised,  of  course,  Is  a 
hypothetical  question,  because  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  Indicated  that  (1)  he  does 
not  want  the  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  (3)  he  has  said  that  he  will  not 
attend  the  Republican  Convention. 

May  I  say  that  I  think  that  that  statement 
on  his  part  is  one  which  is  responsible  and  a 
proper  statement.  •  •  •  So  I  think  this 
decision  by  the  Governor  Is  one  that  should 
be  respected.    •   •   • 

•If  Senator  Kennedy  Is  the  Democratic 
choice  for  the  Presidency,  wUl  it  be  a  political 
necessity  for  the  Republican  Party  to  nomi- 
nate a  Catholic  as  Vice  President?" 

Mr.  NntON.  I  would  say  that  ticket  balanc- 
ing of  that  type,  for  that  reason,  would  be 
such  an  obviously  cynical  act  that  It  would 
be  resented,  and  properly  so,  by  people 
throughout  the  country.     It  happens  that 


there  are  people  of  the  Catholic  faith  In  our 
party  who  are  eminently  quallfled,  may  I  say, 
to  serve  La  the  highest  offloee  in  this  coun< 
try.  But  those  people,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, should  be  considered  on  their  merits 
and  not  on  the  basis  simply  of  balancing  the 
ticket  because  the  other  party  might  have 
selected  somebody  of  that  faith. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  CoobcU'i  Towb 
Hall  RaUy 


EXTENSION  OP  REBiARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or   NSW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8KNTATTVE8 

Thursday,  June  :'.6, 1960 

Mr.  L1IND6AY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  12,  1960,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  address  the  Baltic  States  Freedom 
Committee's  Town  Hall  Rally  In  New 
York  City,  marking  the  20th  anniversary 
of  Soviet  invasion  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  statement  and  the  manifesto  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  Soviet  aggression 
against  the  Baltic  States  issued  by  the 
free  Estonians.  Latvians,  and  Lithua- 
nians: 
AnmaBS  bt  Rdhibbentative  John  V.  Lindsat, 

RXFTTBLICAN,    OF  NEW    YOKK,    AT  THE   BALTIC 

States    Pkkedoic    Couwcn-'s    Town    Haix 
Raixt  m  New  York  Crnr.  ICakkino  the 

30th    ANNIVEESAET    OF    SOVIEI    INVASION    OT 

Estonia,  Latvu,  and  LiTHUAinA,  June  12, 
1960 

We  meet  here  both  In  sorrow  and  In  hope. 
In  sorrow  we  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  darkness  that  engulfed  the  Baltic 
countries  In  Jtme  1940;  In  hope  we  rekindle 
the  torch  of  liberty  to  light  the  way  out  of 
darkness. 

The  enormity  of  the  tragedy  which  befell 
fttonla,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  by  unpro- 
voked Soviet  aggression,  can  only  be  fully 
realized  by  an  awareness  of  the  remarluble 
contributions  made  to  the  world  by  the  peo- 
ples of  these  sovereign  nations  during  their 
years  of  Independence  and  f  reedtan. 

By  their  culture,  arts  and  crafts,  science 
and  education,  literature  and  the  theater, 
and  an  ever-rising  standard  of  living,  these 
countries  made  their  lasting  mark  on  the 
world  community.  Expanding  travel  and 
commerce  established  deep  and  lasting  links 
with  the  Western  World.  Between  these 
countries  and  the  United  States  there  ex- 
isted the  bonds  of  mutual  respect  and  love 
of  freedom. 

When  the  hammer  struck  It  corrupted  all 
human  dignity.  In  violation  of  a  series  of 
nonaggresslon  treaties,  the  Soviet  armies  en- 
gulfed three  sovereign  states,  purged  their 
governments,  rigged  their  elections  and  for- 
cibly incorporated  them  Into  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Not  even  nominal  sovereignty  was  re- 
tained. The  economies  became  subject  to 
the  central  Soviet  plan  and  their  Institu- 
tions came  imder  Soviet  ministries.  Then 
followed  the  usual  reign  of  terror  in  the  pat- 
tern of  dictators — ^mass  deportations,  mass 
arrests,  conviction  without  trial,  collectiviza- 
tion of  agriculture,  industry  and  the  Uke. 

Many  of  you  here  tonight  Uved  through 
these  events  and  there  is  Uttie  that  I  can  teU 
you  that  you  do  not  know  far  better  than  I 
from  personal  experience. 

Let  me  say  this  much,  however,  about  per- 
sonal experience.     When  Hungary  rose  sad 


struck  back  In  the  glartotu  October  revolt  of 
1966, 1  had  the  opportunity  and  the  moving 
experience,  as  the  representative  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  of  wit- 
nessing the  events  from  the  edge  of  free- 
dom. In  the  course  of  helping  to  establish 
our  Government's  participation  In  the  relief 
of  Hungarian  freedom  fighters  and  their  loved 
ones,  I  stood  night  after  night  at  the  Andau 
Bridge  and  other  key  points  along  that  dark 
border  and  saw  the  faces  of  those  who 
marched  from  darkness  to  light.  It  is  one 
thing  to  discuss  a  bloodletting  in  the  ab- 
stract: it  is  another  to  see  It  In  the  faces  of 
women  and  children,  with  the  rumble  of  tank 
treads  and  the  rattle  of  machlneguns  echo- 
ing out  of  the  morning  mist. 

So  these  things  bear  restating.  Let  us  re- 
mind ourselves  that  our  friends  and  allies, 
jova  mothers  and  fathers,  brothers  and  chU- 
dren,  remain  under  the  oppressor's  boot  and 
cry  to  us  for  help.  As  aa  American  and  as 
a  Representative,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  your 
cause  Is  our  cause.  It  is  a  cause  close  to 
our  minds  and  hearts.  But  we  may  not  rest 
on  this.  What  U  needed  is  »  restatement 
by  the  free  world  ixt  our  determlnatloa  to 
achieve  freedom  and  independence  for  each 
person  and  each  nation.  The  pressure  of 
organized  public  opinloti  Is  a  powtffttl  wei4>- 
on.  but  like  the  fight  for  freedom  every- 
where. It  U  not  self-sustaining.  It  requires 
recognition,  leadership,  and  restatement. 
Free  cotmtries  everywhere  must  srUcxUate 
their  obligation  toward  thoee  who  died  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  or  who  hold  on  to  life 
only  In  the  hope  of  freedom.  Their  cause 
must  be  highly  placed  oa  the  agenda  oC  in- 
ternational convocations.  Otherwise  the 
statesmen  of  the  free  world  negotiate  on  a 
basis  of  expedlMicy  rather  than  principle. 

The  United  States  must  adhere  to  prin- 
ciple.    In    1892.  both  the  RepubUcan   and 
Democratic  Party  platforms  saw  fit  to  con- 
demn the  Russian  Czarlst  Government  for 
the  mistreatment  and  oppression  of  Its  non- 
Russian  peoples  and  asked  for  equal  rights 
for  aU.    The  principles  of  self-determination 
by  all  peoples  were  proclaimed  by  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  In  1917  and  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics were  welcomed  Into  the  family  of 
nations  shorUy  thereafter.  The  United  States 
gave  its  enthusiastic  welcome.     There  fol- 
lowed the  Sumner  Wells  declaration  on  July 
23,  1940,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion In  June  1940.    This  declsratioc  con- 
demned  predatory   activities  of   one   state 
against  another.    It  condemned  the  use  of 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  by  nations  against 
each  other.    It  condemned  the  lnterfer«ice 
of  one  sovereign  power  Into  the  d<Mnestic 
affairs  of  another.    The  declaration  said  In 
conclusion  that  unless  these  principles  are 
foUowed.   law   and  Justice   cannot  be  pre- 
served and.   Indeed,   the   basis   <rf  modem 
civilization  cannot  prevail.    Thereafter,  the 
United  States  conslstentiy  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  present  absOTption  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via and  Uthuanla  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  refuse  to  recognize  the  regimes  that  the 
Commtinlsts   have   established    and   main- 
tained by  force  and  by  fraud  In  these  ootm- 
tries.    We  recognize  only  the  representatives 
of   the   Independent  RepubUcs  at  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Uthuanla,  and  that  is  how  it  will 
remain. 

All  Americans  should  read  the  report  of 
the  Kersten  committee— a  select  committee 
of  the  Congress  tinder  the  chairmanship  of 
Charles  J.  Kersten— which  In  1968  and  1954 
took  evidence  In  two  continents  of  the  In- 
ternational crimes  that  had  been  committed 
by  the  Soviet  Union  against  the  Baltic  States. 
The  <'"«^i  report  of  and  the  documents  as- 
swnbled  by  the  Kersten  committee  consti- 
tute the  most  definitive  record  that  we  have 
of  a  history  of  Soviet  perfidy  and  of  Soviet 
offenses  against  mankind. 

Plnally  last  year  by  congressloiial  resolu- 
tion    and    Presidential     prodamatlon— the 
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CaptlTe  HattoM  Be«rfiiti<m  md  Deelarm- 
tlon-^w«  restated  om  demand  far  ib»  resto- 
ration of  Independene*  to  these  natloiw  oC 
Kurope.    TUa  le  our  goal. 

The  United  States  must  rekindle  the  fires 
of  freedom.  On  tbs  International  scene 
eyeiy  where  we  mtut  be  the  Image  at  en- 
lightened oouceiu  for  the  prlBciples  of  free- 
dom and  htmian  dignity  upon  which  our  own 
country  wae  founded  and  for  which  we  have 
fought. 

We  must  do  this  hy  demanstratlng  our 
concern  for  human  worth  in  every  eommu- 
nlty,  at  home  and  abroad.  Let  us  not,  as 
Americans,  neglect  our  own  butltutlons  or 
fall  to  reoogniae  our  own  fwoblems  and 
shortccsnings  where  they  exist.  Where,  and 
to  the  aactent  that,  we  oorselres  fail  to  ac- 
cord full  rights  to  every  man  In  our  own 
Nation,  so  we  fall  In  our  own  effort  to  stop 
%t%»  spread  at  ««»*»"«'i"<«—«  abroad.  Where 
we  face  up  to  our  shortcomings,  so  we 
Btevngthcn  ourselves  in  the  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  other  pec^les.  We  do  nothing 
In  a  vacuum.  Kvcrythliig  Is  interrelated. 
And  so  it  will  be.  more  and  more,  in  the 
challenging  years  to  eonae. 

Thank  you  va7  much. 


TRX    aOTH    AjoavauABT    or 
AcADfar    THx    Baltic 
■sToifiAJvs,  Latvians,  ams 


Mamu  sarfo 
Sufur 

8TATM 
LiTHUAItlAMS 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  Soviet  TJnlon  at- 
tacked the  Battle  States.  Some  300,000  Red 
army  troofw  poured  Into  Llthiianla  on  June 
15.  1940.  and  Into  Latvia  and  Estonia,  on 
June  17.  IMO.  With  the  protection  of  this 
oceupatlon.  army,  the  emissaries  of  the  Krem- 
lin— ^Ddumoeov,  Vlshinsky,  Zhdanov — un- 
seated the  legitimate  governments  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  The  Baltic  countries  vrere 
robbed  of  thefr  Independence  and  trans- 
formed into  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union's  assault  against  its  Bal- 
tic neighbors  initiated  the  Soviet  westward 
march  against  Kvirope.  Thus,  the  beginning 
of  today's  international  tension  and  threat 
to  peace  may  be  found  in  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sion against  the  Baltic  States  In  1940. 

By  Its  aggressive  acts  against  Estonia.  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania,  the  UJB.SJI.  broke  the 
peace  and  nonaggresslon  treaties  it  had 
signed  with  those  states  as  well  as  other 
International  agreements. 

Expropriation,  exploitation,  pauperization, 
slave  labor,  suppression  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  fl-eedoms,  Russlflcatlon,  terror, 
miuder,  mass  deportattons — these  are  the 
marks  of  the  Soviet  occupation  in  the  Baltic 
States.  In  committing  these  acts,  the  So- 
viets violated  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
embodying  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  United 
Katlons  Charter,  the  Convention  on  the  Sup- 
pression of  Crimes  of  Oenoclde,  and  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights — all 
these  documents  bearing  the  signatwes  of 
the  U.SJ3Jt. 

The  »«tf>Titan  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian 
peoples,  historically  and  traditionally  West- 
em  in  orientation  and  outlook,  placed  their 
hopes  In  the  Western  World,  llielr  trust  and 
reliance  in  the  West  was  strengthened  by  the 
declaration  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  State 
of  July  23.  1940;  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  of  October  16, 1941; 
the  Atlantic  Charter;  the  Yalta  Declaration 
on  Liberated  Europe;  the  repeated  state- 
ments by  the  VS.  Government  about  non- 
recognltlon  of  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  continued  recognition  of 
their  diplomatic  representatives;  and  the 
proclaimed  alms  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  given  active  ex- 
pression to  thslr  determination  to  regain 
freedom,  and  have  realsted  their  oppresaora, 
thus  contributing  greatly  to  the  still  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  freedom  and  justice 
being  waged  by  all  ci^ytlve  peoples  enslaved 
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summer  the  Soviet  occupant  will  un- 

maeahre  spectacle—*  festive  eelebra- 

at  the  aoth  anniversary  at  the  enslave- 

of  the  Baltic  States  dmrlng  which  the 

Baltic    peoples    will    be    pressed    to 

grateful  to  their  oonquerors. 

free  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Llthu- 

coQseloiis  of  our  responsibility 

our  nations  and  toward  history.     At 

lOth  anniversary  of  Soviet  aggression,  we 

lutybound  to  give  voice  to  the  aspira- 

crf  our  captive  peoples: 

accuse  the  Soviet  Union  of  committing 

continuing     an     international     crime 

the  Baltic  Statea: 
demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  wlth- 
its  military,  police,  and  administrative 

from  the  Baltic  countries; 
request  that  the  governments  of  the 
world,    especially    those   at    the    great 
rs,    Tindertake    all    peaceful    ways    and 
to  restore  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
I  [eterminatlon  In   the   Baltic  countries 
1  the  rest  of  east-central  Europe; 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all  man- 
to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
perpetrated  upon  the  Baltic  ooimtrles 
o  support  the  efforts  toward  the  reetora- 
>f  the  liberty  at  these  countries; 
convey  to  our  people  at  home  our  pride 
resolute  resistance  against  the  en- 
Qf  the  oppressor  to  destroy  their  na- 
and  personal  Identity; 
express  to  our  peoples  behind  the  Iron 
our  deep  conviction  that  the  Soviet 
all    tyrannies    throughout    hls- 
withln  It  the  seeds  of  its  own 
itiuctlon;    that  it  cannot  and   shall   not 
prevLil; 

W I  pledge  to  intensify  our  Joint  organized 
actl^ty  In  the  free  world  to  promote  the 
of  liberty  for  the  Baltic  countries; 
finally,  declare  to  the  free  world  and 
:X)mmunlst-domlnated  world,  including 
7.SBJI.,  that,  once  free  again,  the  BalUc 
will  do  all  *n  their  power  to  ensure 
test  poaslbls  relations  with  their  neigh- 
on  the  bfisls  of  mutual  respect  for  na- 
tional sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity. 
/aclovas  Sldzikauskas,  Chairman.  Lith- 
uania; Alfreds  Berzlns,  Deputy  Chair- 
man, Latvia;  Leonhard  Vahter,  Deputy 
caialrman,   Estonia;    Jaan  Tllvel,  E»- 
tcsiia;  Eduard  Vallaste,  Estonia;  Adolfs 
Blodnleks,  Latvia;  Vills  Hazners.  Lat- 
via;   Dr.   Villa    Ifasena,   LAtvla;    Juris 
Slesera,  Latvia;  ICsgr.  Jonas  Balkunas, 
Llthiiania;  Col.  Jonas  Slepetys.  Lith- 
uania;   Dr.  Antanas  Trlmakas,  Lith- 
uania. Members. 
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West  Prop*te4  Extensioa  of  th« 
Nadwul  Safar  Act 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  soxrtH  aaxoTA 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  IS,  1960 
]4r.    BERRY.    ICr.    Speaker,    under 


IcatB  to  extend  my  remarks  I 


the 


pre<  ent  Natiooal  Sugar  Act  which  would 
give  to  Cuba  an  unnecessary  and  an  un- 
fair windfall  of  some  |15  or  $10  minion 
wor  ;h  of  sugar. 


proposed  1-year  extenskm 


protest 
of  the 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
almost  a  straight  party  line  vote  has 
passed  a  provision  which  would  extend 
the  National  Sugar  Act  in  its  present 
form  for  an  additional  year. 

Under  terms  of  the  act.  Cuba  is  au- 
thorized to  export  into  this  cotmtry  3,- 
119.655  short  tons  of  sugar.  This  Is  bad 
enough,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  price  Cuba  will  receive  for 
this  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States  is  almost  twice  the  world  price, 
but  this  is  only  half  of  the  story. 

Under  the  existing  law  when  offshore 
islands  and  American  possessions  are 
unable  to  meet  their  quotas,  the  quota 
that  is  thus  unfilled  is  redistributed.  Be- 
cause of  a  shortage  in  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  these 
countries  will  have  a  deficit  of  aome 
500,000  tons.  Under  the  law  150,000  tons 
of  this  deficit  would  be  assigned  to  Cuba, 
and  under  the  law  there  is  nothing  this 
country  could  do  except  to  assign  this 
additional  tonnage  to  Cuba.  It  would 
mean  a  windfall  to  Cuba  of  some  $15  to 
$16  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
rewrite  the  National  Sugar  Act  this  year 
and  reduce  the  Cuban  quota,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  necessary  for  this  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  existing  law  and  give 
to  Cuba  156,000  tons,  or  a  subsidy  above 
the  world  price  of  some  $6,800,000  at  a 
time  when  Cuba  win  be  cpen^ng  that 
money  to  propagandize  the  balance  oS 
the  Latin  American  coimtrles  against 
the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  com- 
munism. 


Aaaaal  Flaf  Day  Program  ol  Lodf  e  No. 
102,  BeBCTokat  and  ProtcctiTc  Or^r 
of  Elks,  AHoona,  Pa.,  Jme  15,  19M 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or   FSJIIISILVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  16, 1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  impressive  Flag  Day  pro- 
grams in  Pennsylvania  was  sponsored  by 
Elks  LfOdge  No.  102  in  my  hometown  of 
Altocma.  Pa.,  cm  Jime  15,  1960,  at  8:15 
pin. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  participate  in  the 
Flag  Day  program  and  to  deliver  the  fol- 
lowing address: 
Flao  Dat,  i960.   AnnuESS  bt  Jakxs  S.  Vax 

Zamdt,  m»^*»—  or  CoNcaxss,  20th  DxaraicT 

or    PXNNTSLVANIA.     AT     THS     AMNXTAL     FLAO 

Dat  Obskrvamck  or  Loocs  No.  102.  BPOE, 

Altooka.  Pa..  Jttns  15,  1960 

Since  the  foundation  of  o\ii  order,  the 
Elks  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  American  patriotism,  and  have  paid 
constant  and  conspicuous  honor  to  the  flag. 

In.  addition,  the  BPOE  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  popular  movement  for  na- 
tional and  public  observance  of  Flag  Day. 

We  of  the  Elks  have  made  it  our  business 
to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Flag,  and  to 
fulfill  our  obligations  of  respect  and  love 
for  the  flag. 

And  finally,  to  give  the  flag's  message  of 
patriotism  to  aU  the  dtlxens  of  our  coun- 
try, particularly  the  youth. 
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At  this  moment  In  history,  when  the  dU- 
«n-acef ul  performance  of  Premier  Khrushchev 
xn  canceling  the  scheduled  summit  meeting 
has  offended  America  and  damaged  the  pros- 
oects  of  international  peace.  It  Is  a  partlcu- 
Civ  appropriate  ttms  for  Americans  to 
taiiv  irtth  enthusiastic  unanimity,  to  the 
obsci^ance  of  this  festival  of  our  national 
iinitv  and  strength. 

The  flag,  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  stands  before  the  world  as  the  sym- 
bol of  the  Nation. 

The  flag,  however.  U  an  impersonal  sym- 
bol, nonpartisan,  above  any  political  dispute 
or  disasreement. 

iTsUnds,  in  esssnce.  for  the  spiritual 
Ideals  of  America,  for  the  virtues  dl^layed 
by  America's  founders,  and  intended  to  be 
fostered  by  the  OonstitutUm. 

Prtmartly.  the  flag  sUnds  for  our  naUonal 
independence,  and  for  the  individual  free- 
dom of  each  citlsen. 

in  our  flag,  we  can  read  the  basic  meanUig 
of  those  famous  "checks  and  balances"  writ- 
ten Into  our  form  of  government. 

This  U  the  principle  that  each  man's  Ub- 
erty  Is  under  the  rule  of  law— that  no  man's 
liberty  can  be  freedom  to  oppress  another 
or  Invade  his  rights— that  government  Itself, 
the  guardian  of  our  Uberttes  and  preserver 
of  our  righU,  m\ist  be  held  back  from  in- 
vasion and  injustice. 

This  Is  the  principle  of  the  rule  of  the 
majority— qualified  by  the  important  re- 
striction that  minority  rlghU,  and  individual 
rights — must  not  be  violated. 

But  the  flag,  thU  tangible,  visible  symbol 
of  our  country,  stands  for  something  more 
solid  and  perceptible  than  the  Ideals  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  that  inspire  us. 

It  represenU  the  land  Itself,  and  Ite  people. 

Each  of  us,  looking  at  the  flag  should  bring 
before  his  imagination  his  own  home,  his 
family  and  friends. 

He  should  think  of,  and  vlsuallae,  the 
people  and  the  surroundings  he  loves  best, 
for  there  U  the  focal  point  at  hU  patriotism. 

Patriotism  must  spread  out  from  self  and 
family,  from  h(Mne  and  hometown,  to  en- 
compass the  miUtltude  and  the  broad  lands 
and  waters  of  Amn-ica. 

A  man's  love  of  coimtry,  thus  rooted  In  his 
native  soU,  and  fostered  by  his  relations  with 
kin  and  community,  stajrs  real  and  practical 
and  vivid  as  it  grows  to  take  in  the  scc^m  of 
America. 

The  faces,  and  the  landscape,  that  mean 
most  In  his  life,  should  be  firmly  connected 
in  his  mind  and  imagination  with  the  idea 
of  the  United  Stetes,  and  with  the  Image  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

He  may  think  of  a  hero  and  a  mountain, 
of  his  wife  and  a  tree-surrounded  home,  of 
a  child  and  a  sea  wave  on  the  shore. 

To  some  people,  the  fact  that  the  flag 
means  America  may  be  brought  home  most 
forcefully  in  the  experience,  actual  or  re- 
membered, of  seeing  It  bravely  flying  in  some 
foreign  land,  or  on  the  l»x>ad  ei^anse  of  the 
ownerless  ocean. 

Not  only  our  land  and  people  of  today  are 
repreeented  by  the  flag  however. 

This  vast  expanse  of  land,  this  great  variety 
and  number  of  pe(9le.  la  not  enough  to  ex- 
haust the  depth  at  symbolism  In  the  flag. 

All  the  history  <a  America  lies  in  those 
folds,  those  red  and  white  stripes,  those 
white  stars  in  the  blue  field. 

In  the  18  stripes— 4n  the  13  stars— with 
which  the  flag  was  provided  when  it  first 
met  the  breeces  of  the  earth  and  the  light 
of  heaven — we  preserve  at  once  the  memrary 
of  the  Thirteen  Oolonlss.  so  long  ago  esUb- 
lUhed. 

We  recall  their  existence  before  they  rose 
to  demand  their  independence. 

We  inreserve  at  once  that  memory  of  long 
ago,  and  the  iH«sent  edstence  of  those  same 
colonies  as  sovereign  States  in  our  great 
Union. 


We  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
are  Justly  proud  of  ova  place  among  those 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies. 

As  we  look  at  the  flag  we  see  our  own 
colony— with  its  heritage  of  religioiis  faith 
and  toleration — with  Its  memory  of  ^^lllam 
Penn  and  his  even-handed  Justice — with  its 
strong  central  position  in  the  establishment 
both  of  the  confederation  and  of  the  Union. 

It  was  In  Philadelphia  that  the  delegates 
from  the  colonies  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

It  was  In  Philadelphia  that  the  delegates 
from  the  States  signed  the  Constitution. 

T^iis,  Pennsylvania  has  played  a  major 
part  ix>th  In  making  us  free,  and  in  making 
us  one. 

The  Brandywlne.  the  Delaware,  and  Valley 
Forge.  wiU  live  in  American  history  as  long 
as  the  hearts  and  m'"^*  of  men  remember 
the  youth  of  our  coxintry — and  the  sacrlflces 
brave  men  made  that  they,  and  their  sons, 
might  be  free. 

Here  in  oiu-  flag  Is  enshrined  our  political 
structure — ^what  Chief  Justice  8.  P.  Chase, 
in  1868.  defined  as  an  "indestructible  Union 
composed  of  indestructible  States." 

Bach  State  Is  represented  by  a  star,  though 
we  do  not  assign  a  special,  numbered  star 
to  one  named  State. 

Here,  in  physical,  visible  form,  is  shown 
the  fact  that  our  Nation  Ls  composed  <rf 
many  distinct  political  entitles. 

The  flag  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pictorial  repre- 
sentation of  the  ancient  motto  of  our  coun- 
try :  "E  Pliurlbus  Unum." 

By  a  triumph  of  political  wisdom,  and  by 
agreement  forged  out  of  a  great  conflict  of 
keen  minds  and  strong  wills,  the  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  worked  out  a 
system  of  government. 

This  system  of  government  has  stood  the 
test  of  well-nigh  two  centuries  of  time,  of 
civil  and  foreign  wars,  of  prosperity  and  fi- 
nancial disaster,  and  of  tremendous  growth 
in  territorial  extent  and  in  popiilation. 

The  amendmente  we  have  made  to  the 
Constitution  have  not  been  real  alterations, 
to  the  structvire  of  the  document,  and  to  the 
structure  of  the  government  envisioned  in 
the  document. 

In  the  fiag  today,  as  it  r^resents  our  Oov- 
emment  under  the  Constitution,  we  see  the 
vrorking  of  the  structure  envisioned  by  men 
of  high  phlloeophlc  thought  and  earnest 
devotion  to  princtpie. 

•nielr  efforts  brought  Into  being  the  coop- 
eration of  practical  poUtlclans,  businessmen, 
and  lawyers,  who,  through  the  years,  have 
plugged  the  gaps  and  smoothed  the  rough 
places  in  this  bold  device  for  harnessing 
liberty  and  Justice  In  one  ordered  team. 

From  our  childhood,  we  have  connected 
the  red  of  the  fiag  with  the  thought  of  the 
blood  of  heroes. 

Certainly  no  American  patriot  can  look  aX 
the  flag  irlthout  some  thought  of  those  who 
have  died,  on  their  native  soil  or  abroad,  on 
land  or  at  sea.  fighting  under  the  flag  and 
in  ite  defense. 

That  banner  waved  ov«r  the  victory  of 
Yorktown  as  over  the  brave  defense  of  the 
Alamo. 

lien  have  bled  for  It  In  the  mountains  of 
Korea,  as  on  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

In  that  flag  we  find  the  Idea  at  courage, 
coim«e  to  live  and  die  for  our  ooimtry.  and 
for  the  Ideals  that  make  our  country  great. 

The  red  is  the  red  of  our  hearte'  Mood, 
whethw  poured  out  In  brave  sacrifice  on  the 
field  (rf  battle  or  svirging  In  a  Uvlng  tide  of 
hope  and  ambition  for  the  service  of  the 
Nation  in  a  time  of  peace. 

We  are  Inclined,  too  often,  to  forget  our 
youthful  idealism  and  enthusiasms,  and.  In 
particular,  not  to  think  of  the  fiag  except 
when  it  is  broxight  forcibly  to  our  attention 
by  some  ofllcial  occasion  such  as  the  present. 
Bach  of  MM  needs,  I  am  sure  to  think  over 
his  way  of  life,  and  see  If  patriotl«n  and  the 


flag  that  is  the  vislMe  symbol  and  token  of 
patriotism,  plays  a  sufficiently  large  part  in 
his  home  and  dally  routine. 

Each  cltlaen  should  have  a  flag — that  goes 
without  saying. 

But,  having  a  flag,  it  Is  inciunbent  upon 
him  to  show  it  proper  respect  and  reverence 
In  all  ways. 

He  should  keep  it  clean  and  covered  when 
It  is  not  flying — to  protect  it  from  any  in- 
dignity or  neglect  at  all  timee — and  to  raise 
and  lower  it,  on  appropriate  occasions,  with 
solenm  though  simple  ceremony. 

A  man  should  go  out,  early  In  the  morning 
of  a  national  holiday,  to  put  his  flag  out,  not 
in  the  casual  manner  of  one  getting  the 
morning  paper  or  taking  in  the  milk,  but 
with  some  slight  ceremony. 

I  know  one  man,  for  example,  who  makes 
a  point  of  having  his  little  children  go  out 
with  him.  and  then,  when  the  flag  is  flying, 
they  recite  together  the  pledge  of  allegiance. 

It  Is  a  simple  matter— easy  and  not  at  all 
time  oonsxuning — but  It  Is  likely  to  give  the 
little  children  a  mem(»y  that  time  will  not 
erase  from  their  minds. 

At  home — in  school — in  youth  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  scouts — ^respect  and  honor 
for  the  flag  must  be  teught  with  constency 
and  enthusiasm. 

Our  children  must  come  to  manhood  and 
womanhood  with  a  sure  \uulerstandlng — a 
confident  resolve — so  that  they  will  be  ready 
to  serve  their  country  in  time  of  need  with 
earnest  devotion. 

One  of  the  most  essential  elemente  in  the 
education  of  American  youth  Is  education  in 
the  meaning  of  the  fiag — and  in  the  loving 
service  that  is  due  from  each  of  us  to  the 
flftg — and  the  country  for  which  It  stands. 

When  a  woman  ccxnes  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother,  when  a  man  is  called  to  be  a  soldier, 
sailor,  or  airman — then  it  Is  too  late  for  this 
basic  training  in  patriotism. 

If  a  person's  heart  and  head  are  4-F  In 
this  matter  of  patriotism — a  healthy  body 
and  mental  keenness  will  do  us  no  good. 

Last  year  and  this  year  are  great  times  in 
the  history  of  the  fiag,  and  we  should  do  oxir 
best  to  emphasize,  in  our  own  consciousness 
and  in  the  pubUc  mind,  the  Importance  of 
the  tremendous  evente  that  have  changed 
the  look  of  the  flag,  twice  In  3  years. 

We  have  acqtilred.  as  of  last  July  4.  a 
star  representing  a  vast  new  Btete — a  land 
of  magnificent  scenery,  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  a  pet^le  of  vigor  and  ambitlMi  to 
match  the  resom-ces  and  scope  of  their 
land — the  great  new  Stete  of  Alaska. 

Tonight  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
the  Elks  of  Altoona  a  flag,  not  yet  legally 
the  flag  of  the  United  Stetes. 

It  U  the  flag  of  the  United  Stetes  of  the 
future— in  this  case  definitely  the  foresee- 
able future— stnoe  it  U  ertiablUhed  by  Uw 
that  this  60-star  flag  wlU  become  oflJclsUy 
the  flag   of   the  United -"fitetes  on  July  4. 

1960. 

The  60th  star,  thus  to  be  added  to  our 
flag,  and  now  visible  In  this  preview,  Is  a 
star  at  many  particular  glorias. 

■me  State  of  HawaU,  for  which  It  stands, 
shares  with  Texas  and  Oallfomla  the  dls- 
tinctum  of  having  been  an  independent 
nation  before  seeking  annexation  by  the 
United  Stetes.  ,         , 

HawaU.  too,  stands  in  an  unus\ial  posi- 
tion In  being  far  overseas  from  the  main- 
land of  the  United  Stetes. 

We  warmly  wrtooms  to  our  UnUm  a  sover- 
eign SUte  of  romantic  history— of  well-de- 
veloped culture-of  a  high  standard  of  ed- 
ucation—of thriving  sgrlcultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  ecanmerclal  prosperity. 

This  Independence  day  will  be  a  day  erf 
special  Joy  and  pride  for  those  most  deeply 
otmoemed  with  the  relations  between 
America  and  the  Orient— for  we  have— by 
vTOlowning  Hawaii  to  the  society  of  equal 
Stetes,  accepted  the  equal  partnership  crfa 
people  predomlnanUy.  oriental  In  ancestry. 
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I  am  sure  that  our  Altoon*  Local  Lodge 
Wo.  lOa  at  th»  Btta  wUl  ttAatj  oonttoue  tti 
long-establlahed  custom  of  furtbertng.  by 
■war^  and  axample,  tbe  strict  oImci  vanee  ot 
flag  etiquette. 

These  are  forms,  as  you  aiid  I  are  deeply 
aware,  of  rttal  Inward  meaning,  and  of  im- 
>  i)ortance  In  forming  the  character  of  the 

citizen. 

I  think  of  the  casual  word  siwken  to  me 
the  other  day  by  a  young  man : 

-Tou  know,  maybe  It's  my  military  train- 
ing, but  I  Just  like  to  see  the  flag  folded  up 
the  right  way." 

These  matters  are  not  so  small  as  they 

look. 

ft 44  The  man  who  has  learned  a  particular  way 

T    1  of  folding  the  flag.  In  scouts  or  military  or 

anywhere  else,  has  a  routine  in  mind,  but  a 

routine  with  mitanlng. 

There  is  a  practical  meaning — the  flag 
folded  up  the  right  way  when  hoisted  on  the 
pole,  will  unfurl  properly  at  the  tc^. 

When  the  flag  Is  folded,  it  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  compass,  and  easily  stored. 

By  showing  a  portion  of  the  union.  It 
is  Instantly  identiflable  as  the  flag,  and 
cannot  be  confused  with  striped  bunting. 

Finally,  each  of  us  owes  to  the  flag  the 
affection  and  respect  that  he  owes  to  the 
persons  nearest  and  dearest  to  htm. 

Air  after  all  it  is  those  persons,  them- 
selves, who  are  at  the  heart  of  the  sym- 
bolism, of  the  flag  we  honor  on  this  Flag 
Day  ot  1960. 


AfUress  hj  Sector  Mike  Muitield,  of 
MobUm,  at  58tk  Aaaaal  ScssioB  of 
laland  Empire  Edacatioa  Assodatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or   WASHIlfGTOir 

IN  TBS  SENAIV  OF  THB  UNTHBD  STATES 

Thursdav.  June  18, 1980 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  CoKGRKssioHAi.  RECORD  a  Signifi- 
cant address  by  Senator  Mm  Mars- 
rroji  before  the  58th  annual  session  of 
the  Inland  Empire  Education  Associa- 
tion in  Spokane.  Wash.,  on  April  8,  1960. 
This  addren.  enUtled  "Tlie  State  of 
Our  Foreign  Relations."  reflects  the  ex- 
ceptional understanding,  analytic  abil- 
ity, and  constructive  outlook  of  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  majority  leader. 
This  address  should  have  a  wide  read- 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  foUows: 

Thz  Stats  or  Oua  Foszign  RzLATioifs 
(Address  by  Senator  Mncx  Mamsfdsa,  Demo- 
crat, of  Montana,  58th  annual  session  of 
the  Inland  Kmplre  education  Association, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  April  8, 1960) 

An  invitation  such  as  you  extended  to  me 
Is  an  invitation  to  come  home.  It  Is  an  in- 
Tltatlon  to  think  through  old  questions  In 
the  fresh  but  famUiar  perspective  of  this 
wonderful  part  of  tbe  Nation. 

Of  these  questions,  that  of  foreign  rela- 
tions Is  most  compelling.  As  Americans,  we 
need  to  understand  the  problems  of  foreign 
relations  because  none  of  us  escapes  their 
consequences.  As  teachers — I  am  stUl  one  at 
you  although  my  membership  in  the  club  has 
temporarily  lapsed — as  teachers,  we  need  not 
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understand  these  problems  but  also  to 
the  capacity  of  others  to  under- 
them.     We  need  especially  to  convey 
t|xlng  of  thetr  meaning  to  the  young 
who  must  live  in  the  world  which  our 
policies  now  are  doing  much  to  shape, 
me  say,  at  the  outset,  that  foreign  re- 
are   not  the   products   ot   alchemy, 
ue  the  consequences  of  human  acts, 
they  are  not  beyond  normal  human 
To  be  sure,  the  conduct  of 
relations  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
and  that  is  as  It  should  be.    But 
I^atlon  such  as  ours,  the  work  of  these 
needs    the     understanding     and 
guidance  of  our  people  if  It  is  to  be 
4lost  effectively. 

relations   arise   because   each  na- 

the  world,  as  it  comes  into  contact 

others,  has  its  hopes,  its  Interests,  its 

Each  expresses  these  national  drives  in 

policy.    If  the  policy  is  effective. 

the  hopes  and  Interests  of  a  na- 

;iot  at  the  expense  at  others,  but  by 

of  rcooncillatlon  and  accommo- 

In  so  doing,  it  mitigates  the  fears  on 

In  so  doing.  It  acts  for  peace. 

put    it    briefly,    an    effective  foreign 

Is  one  which  serves  national  needs  in 

world,  a  world  of  many  nations, 

ihany    needs,   by  methods   other   than 

>f  the  jungle. 

do  we  grasp  the  essence  of  these  mat- 
How  do  we  convey  an  understanding 
to    others?     These    are   questions 
have  preoccupied  me  for  some  time, 
in  anticipation  of  this  meeting 
who  are  specialists  in  the  process  of 
the    complex     and     helping 
to  learn  to  understand  it. 
^ems  to  me  that  we  do  not  begin  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  problems  of 
relations,  if  we  employ  as  yardsticks 
1  amiliar  terms  as  isolationism  or  Inter- 
These  are  amMguitles  of  the 
they  do  not  help  us  in  the  present, 
as  Isolationism  Is  concerned,  I  think 
IS  a  nation,  we  have  long  since  recog- 
the  impracttcablllty   of  a  policy  de- 
to  Insulate  ourselves  or  even  the  West- 
liemlspbere  from   the  massive  currents 
flow  through  the  world  and  the  storms 
beset  It.    The  military  conflicts,  three 
lifetime  of  some  of  ub,  have  dispelled 
11  uslon  of  Isolation.     As  a  more  recent 
If  any  is  needed.  I  call  to  your  at- 
the  Soviet  test  rocket  which  dropped 
Paclflc  some  weeks  ago.    It  landed 
an  hour  after  it  had  left  a  launching 

8,000  miles  away. 

not  think  It  Is  necessary  to  labor  the 

It    Is    clear   that,    for   better   or   for 

we  are  in  and  of  this  world  or.  In  these 

space  exploration,  perhaps  I  should 

and  of  this  universe.     It  Is  obvious 

will  be  for  worse  rather  than  better 

close  otir  eyes  to  that  fact  or  try  to 

cover  over  our  heads  to  shut  out 
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not  say  that  tbe  urge  to  isolationism, 
to  escape  from  reality,  is  gone  en- 
from  the  Nation.  It  is  there  to  some 
but  it  is  no  longer  the  principal  source 
difficulties  in  foreign  relations.  The 
problems  come  more,  I  believe,  from 
rattter  widespread  belief  that  all  which  Is 
dassllaUe  as  Internationalism  has,  per  se, 
a  ape<lal  claim  to  virtue. 

The  fact  Is  there  are  no  panaceas  In  an  in- 
dlacrb  ninate  embrace  of  internationalism 
any  ra  sre  than  there  Is  escape  in  isolationism. 
That  I  s  the  point  I  wish  to  stress  most  strong- 
ly. L^  me  illustrate  it  by  a  story  which, 
since  rou  are  teachers,  may  shock  you,  but  a 
story  vhose  meaning  will  not  be  lost  on  you. 
As  teichers  we  know,  I  think,  better  than 
TBOtA.  ot  the  Immenee  value  to  our  relations 
with  (rther  nations,  of  improvtnf  our  abili- 
ties hi  foreign  languages.  In  recent  years, 
the  tc  Mchlng  profession  has  given  great  em- 


phasis to  the  study  of  languages  and  the 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  encourage  it. 
lliat  Is  a  most  desirable  development.  What 
we  may  OTerlo<A  in  our  present  enthusiasm 
for  this  great  tool,  however,  is  that  it  is 
only  a  tool.  It  Is  not  a  foolproof  guarantee 
of  effective  foreign  relations.  The  story  with 
which  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  point  Is  that 
of  an  American  diplomat  in  Latin  America 
some  years  ago.  He  made  public  statements 
which  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  our 
relations  with  that  part  ot  the  world.  Tet 
he  spoke  these  statements  in  peetect  Span- 
ish, of  which  he  was  a  master.  The  lAtin 
Americans  were  astounded  by  his  knowledge 
of  Spanish.  They  were  even  more  astounded 
and,  in  addition,  were  Infuriated  by  what  he 
said  In  Spanish.  Obviously,  h«-e  was  a  case 
where  our  relations  might  well  have  profited 
from  someone  with  rather  lees  capability  of 
communicating  in  that  language. 

As  it  Is  with  languages,  so  it  is  with  policies 
of  Internationalism  In  general.  It  by  no 
means  follows  that  If  6  American  military 
bases  abroad  are  helpful,  10  will  be  doubly 
helpful.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  an  aid 
program  which  costs  $6  billion  a  year  will 
be  five  times  more  useful  than  a  program 
which  costs  $1  billion.  It  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  if  20  American  representatives  are 
doing  an  effective  Job  in  a  country  in  Asia, 
200  representatives  will  Increase  the  effec- 
tiveness by  a  factor  of  10.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that  each  additional  ageiMry  added  to 
the  United  Nations  system  will  Increase  the 
total  contribution  which  that  usful  system 
makes  to  peace.  In  short.  In  any  category 
of  action,  not  excluding  International  action, 
it  is  possible  not  only  to  go  beyond  the  point 
of  diminishing  returns  but  even  to  the  point 
of  increasing  loss. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  then,  is  that  we 
need  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  notion  that  all 
policies,  all  acts  automatically  are  to  be  sanc- 
tioned if  they  are  classifiable  under  the  gen- 
eral heading  of  internationalism.  There  can 
be  illusions  no  lees  misleading,  no  less 
dangerous  to  the  hopes  and  Interests  of  the 
Nation  In  this  generalization  than  those 
which  appeared  at  an  earlier  time  In  the 
guise  of  Isolationism. 

The  basic  problem  of  maintaining  effective 
foreign  relations  and  of  building  peace,  in- 
sofar as  we  can  contribute  to  It,  lies  not  so 
much  In  more  policies  or  more  machinery 
but  in  giving  fresh  direction  to  existing 
policies  and  in  reflning  the  machinery  by 
which  these  policies  are  now  pin-sued.  If  we 
would  meet  this  problem  we  need,  first,  to  see 
the  world  as  it  Is.  We  need  to  see  it  as  It  is 
now.  before  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  see  It 
as  we  should  like  It  to  be.  We  need  to  see 
our  present  policies  as  they  are,  rather  than 
as  we  imagine  them  to  be. 

No  Illusion  in  our  present  imderstandlng 
of  the  world  is  more  misleading  than  that 
which  assumes  that  there  has  been  peace 
since  a  truce  was  signed  in  Korea  in  1953.  To 
equate  the  present  situation  in  that  country 
or.  Indeed  In  most  parts  of  the  world  with 
peace,  may  well  be  to  equate  It  with  the 
period  of  1940  in  Europe,  the  period  of  the  so- 
called  phony  war  Jiist  prior  to  the  German 
drive  into  the  lowlands  and  France  or  with 
the  state  of  Japanese-American  relations  on 
the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

If  It  Is  enough  to  deflne  peace  as  the  im- 
mediate absence  of  gunfire  then  I  suppose  the 
present  world  situation,  on  the  whole,  may 
be  so  regarded.  But  if  peace  means  to  you 
what  It  means  to  me,  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  the  young  people  whose  education  is 
now  in  your  charge  ^all  have  an  opportunity 
through  that  education  to  develop  their 
potentialities  and  to  grow  Into  eonstructlve 
maturity  without  the  ever-present  prospect 
of  sudden  and  inunense  devastatioo  being 
visited  upon  them,  then  the  prssent  situa- 
tion cannot  be  defined  as  peace.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go  to  peace.    To  create  the  lUu- 
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slon  that  we  have  already  arrived  at  it.  la  to 
do  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Nation.  That, 
may  I  say,  U  one  o<  the  principal  dangers  of 
goodwill  tours  and  meetings  at  the  sum- 
mit,  whatever   advantages  they  may   offer. 

We  shall  not  achieve  peace  by  studyinc  the 
applause  meters  or  the  comparative  Hooper 
ratings  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower in  India  or  France  or  wherever  else 
they  may  visit.  Th»  road  to  peace  does  not 
lie  In  the  winning  of  tntematlcmal  popular- 
ity contests.  Bather,  It  lies  in  the  reduction 
of  the  fears  which  push  nations  and  sys- 
tems of  natloBS  toward  military  clash.  It 
lies  in  a  frank  recognition  at  conflicting  na- 
tional intereste  and  Ideological  iM^es  and. 
If  they  cannot  be  reeanciled  at  this  time, 
in  turning  them  away  from  the  channels 
which  lead  to  the  nuclear  dastmctlon  of  a 
recognizable  dvlllaatlon  In  the  world. 

If  we  scan  the  prlndpsd  regions  ctf  the 
world  we  shall  be  able  to  discern  quickly 
that  there  Is  no  peace  In  this  sense,  but,  in- 
stead, a  series  oi  potnts  of  potential  conflict. 
In  the  Far  Bhst,  these  points  arc  to  be 
found  in  Korea.  In  the  Pormosan  Straits  and 
In  Indochina.  In  each  of  these  areas,  a  truoe 
written  or  unwritten  prcvaila.  The  truce 
conceals  but  It  does  not  heal  the  ideologleal 
and  political  divisions  which  plague  the  Ko- 
rean people,  the  Chinese  people,  and  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  I^ws.  In  the  case  of 
Korea,  the  SMli  paraltol  is  stUl  guarded  34 
hours  a  day  on  both  sides.  In  the  Formoaan 
Straits.  f^ir%tmm  Oommonlst  guns  fire  from 
the  mat^'o'"*  at  tbe  ou^mat  Islands  of  the 
Nationalists — aft  Quemoy  and  Matsu — every 
other  day.  In  Indadiln»— In  Laos — there 
was  a  narrow  escape  tram  a  large-seals  eosi- 
fllct  Just  a  few  nionths  fp  and  the  attu*- 
tlon  remains  w>«*»*»**  In  Vietnam  a  rigid 
division  sepazBtas  tbe  Communist  north  from 
the  free  aouth  and  ahowa  no  signs  at  clos- 
ing in  peace. 

In  short,  throughout  the  Far  Bast,  there 
exists,  in  excess,  one  of  the  most  eomnon 
predpltantB  of  war — ^unnatural  political  di- 
visions of  peoples  who  are  in  reality  deeply 
united  by  culture,  by  geography  and  by  his- 
tory. I  shaU  not  review  the  drcumstanees 
which  brought  about  ihe  dlvlakms.  All  of 
thorn,  to  bo  suro,  are  ovorlatd  with  ttw 
Ideological  schism  between  communism  and 
freedom.  But  eaeh  dlvtakm.  too.  has  Its 
own  local  diaracterlstica.  It  Is  to  theoe 
characteristics  no  leae  than  to  the  broader 
Ideological  question  vhl^  we  most  look  If 
there  Is  ever  to  be  a  fall  understanding  of 
the  situatlaDa,  and.  bOBOs.  s  chance  for  them 
to  evolve  In  the  dIrectlOB  of  a  stable  peace. 
That  refln^nent  of  tbe  problem  In  poUey 
has  yei  to  bsgiu. 

Until  It  begins,  a  basis  does  not  exist  upon 
which  to  proceed  toward  peace.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  our  policies  have  actually  pro- 
duced peace  in  these  areas  Is  gravely  mis- 
leading. It  obscures  the  problems  which 
sooner  or  later,  may  well  engulf  In  oonflict 
not  only  those  peoples  immediately  Involved 
but  the  world  and  ourselves  as  a  part  of  it. 

What  our  policies  have  done  so  far  la  to 
buy  time  in  ths  Far  Bast.  We  have  spent 
btlllona  through  the  deployment  of  our  own 
Armed  Forces  In  that  regkm  and  through 
aid  programs  to  hold  tbe  line  against  a  Com- 
munist advance.  Thousands  of  American 
and  other  lives  were  saorlflced  to  the  same 
end  in  Korea.  But  I  repeat:  All  we  have  done 
EC  far  Is  to  buy  time  in  the  Far  East. 

If  we  look  elsewhere  in  Asia,  to  China,  we 
find  still  another  «*»""««"  esnoe  of  con- 
flict. We  And  a  nation  recently  revived  from 
a  long  slmnber  which  had  been  induced  by 
an  Inner  decay  and  by  outer  pleasures  upon 
it,  now  being  revived  under  the  forced  draft 
of  a  militant  totalltarlantim.  This  revived 
China  tesU  Us  new-found  strength  hi  an 
aggressive  and  brutal  probing  into  territories 
of  lu  neighbors.  The  China  of  today  Is  a 
tailna  which  is  vastly  different — so  far  as  we 


can  Judge,  for  our  information  Is  all  siimnil 
hand — from  the  China  to  which  we  ware 
allied  during  World  War  XL  It  la  a  Cblna 
tn  which  tens  of  milliona  of  young  people  are 
coming  of  age  with  no  direct  knowledge 
of  Amoicans  bat  with  an  induced  hatred 
of  this  country  and  its  Institutions. 

Let  no  one  underestimate  the  long-range 
effect  of  these  years  of  animosity  between 
ourselves  and  China.  It  la.  to  say  the  least. 
Illusory  to  talk  of  peace  while  the  animoalty 
Is  present  In  virulent  form.  It  la  illusory 
to  talk  of  peace  with  a  China  on  the  march, 
not  in  the  paths  of  progreaa  by  accomnuxla- 
tlon  with  other  nations  but  In  the  ancient 
way  of  empire  under  a  canopy  of  modem 
totalitarian  trainings.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  development — this  emergence  of  a  new 
and  bristling  C3ilna — In  the  heart  of  Asia 
must  lead  inevitably  to  war.  I  do  say  that 
I  see  little  In  It  or  In  our  policies  with 
respect  to  it  v^ilch  warrants  the  assumption 
that  we  are  at  peace. 

Moving  westward  to  the  Middle  Bast,  here, 
too,  we  find  a  situation  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  Imagination  can  be  Identified  as  peace. 
Rather,  it  Is  a  situation  of  suspended  war. 
On  repeated  occasions  tn  the  past,  the  stn- 
pension  has  all  but  ended  in  grave  border 
clashes.  On  two  occasions,  at  the  time  of  the 
Sues  crisis,  and  in  connection  with  the  Leb- 
anon crisis,  the  world  dangled  with  one 
foot  over  the  brink  of  disaster.  Our  political 
intervention  at  the  United  Nati<nis  in  con- 
nection with  the  Suez  crisis  may  have  fore- 
stalled a  total  cx)aapse  In  the  Middle  Bast. 
Our  military  Intervention  In  Lebanon  may 
have  had  the  same  effect.  But  Oommunlst 
peneration  of  that  area — economic  and  po- 
Utlcal — ^bas  not  been  curbed  nor  has  a  basis 
for  peace  been  established. 

The  Blsenhower  doctrine  on  the  Middle 
Bast  was  Intended  to  help  achieve  both  ob- 
jectives. So.  too,  have  the  enormous  sums 
of  public  funds  which  have  been  spent  on 
various  kinds  of  aid  to  that  area.  Tet  both 
have  proved  remarkaUy  ineffective. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  we  may  have  helped 
to  hold  back  the  fioodwateza  of  oonflict  la 
that  region  by  our  acts  of  InterventiaB  and 
by  our  aid,  but  we  have  done  little  IX  any- 
thing to  dl^fwrse  or  to  rechannel  tbenk  eon- 
structively.  And  behind  the  boniert  which 
our  policies  have  tried  to  buUd.  the  Aood- 
waters  are  accumulating  In  a  dangerous  fasb- 
tem.  Bach  outbreak  In  tbe  Middle  Bast  ap- 
pears  less  controllable  than  its  predc 
In  these  drcumstaneea  it  is.  to  say  tbe 
illusory  to  talk  of  pence. 

If  there  Is  grave  Instability  In  t^e  ICddle 
Bast,  the  same  Is  true  for  Africa.  New  forces 
are  at  work  In  that  continent  which  we  arc 
Just  beginning  to  reoognice  In  policy,  let 
alone  understand. 

For  decades  Africa  was  preponderantly  a 
region  acted  upon  rather  than  a  region  which 
acted  In  IntematioBal  relationa.  Slxwe  tbe 
end  of  World  War  H.  however,  seven  new 
natlcms  have  come  into  being  In  Africa.  Ibis 
yaar.  an  additional  five  are  sehedulad  to 
achieve  independence  and  more  wiU  follov 
in  due  course.  This  enormous  and  rapid 
political  change  alone  is  suiBcisnt  to  bring 
about  masaive  proMems  of  readjustanent. 
But  It  Is  not  only  a  political  upheaval  wbieb 
rumUes  through  tbat  great  continent. 
Oiber  forces  comuMwi  to  aU  tbe  under- 
develt^ted  nations,  from  eastern  Asia  to 
j^**^  America,  are  felt  no  less  strongly  In 
Africa.  The  urge  U  there,  for  human 
equality  and  for  a  continuing  and  rapid 
modernization,  with  Ita  promise  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  benefit  to  aU  peoples.  Tbe 
\irge  is  there,  but  the  means  to  satisfy  It 
adequately  in  peace  have  yet  to  be  devised 
either  by  the  African  nations  themselves  or 
In  concert  with  others. 

Again,  Africa  is  in  danger  of  being  more 
acted  upon  rather  than  acUng  Itself  In  Inter- 
national affairs  as  It  finds  Itself  InereaslnglT 
the  focal  point  of  rival  Ideologies  and  sys- 


tema.  This  eanpetltlon  for  African  favor 
may  bo  ll'ttvrlng  to  tbo  Africans  for  the 
mnanent  but  It  ~"'*«*"«  accumulating  dan- 
g«s  to  tbein  and  to  peace.  Tike  dangers  wlU 
be  curbed  only  aa  Africa.  Increasingly,  finds 
its  own  way  In  the  world,  lazcely  by  Its  own 
genius  and  efforts.  I  venture  to  say  that  If 
the  continent  Is  not  sidetracked  by  the 
blandishments  from  outside  during  this 
transition.  If  it  doss  not  become  careleas 
with  the  strong  new  wine  of  national  inde- 
pendence. It  will  In  d\ia  cotuse  make  an 
enormous  and  unique  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  mankind  and  to  peace. 

I  should  note  in  this  connection  that  with 
the  political  transition  in  Africa,  the  com- 
position of  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly is  changing  in  a  f»^y>inrt  which  as- 
sures a  decisive  voice  to  the  AfTo-Aslan 
nations.  As  you  know,  it  is  In  the  General 
Assembly  that  expression  Is  given  to  world- 
wide aspirations.  We  can  hope  that  the 
Afro- Asian  nations  and  this  Nation  will  more 
and  more  see  Uie  problems  of  peace  and 
f^edom  In  similar  perspective  and  that  their 
voice  win  be  raised  In  harmony  with  our 
ovm.  That  Is,  however,  by  no  means  a  cer- 
tainty. If  much  depends  on  the  manner  In 
which  the  African  nations  develop  and  use 
their  newly  achieved  freedom,  much  also 
depends  on  the  wisdom  and  the  sensttlvtty 
of  the  policies  of  the  older  free  nations 
toward  the  changes  whli^  sre  taking  place 
In  the  emergent  African  Continent. 

Much  closer  to  home  are  the  problems  of 
peace  in  Latin  America.  Notwithstanding 
the  President's  recent  good  will  tour  we  are 
still  faced  with  the  need  for  harmonization 
of  Latin  American  interests  with  our  own. 
Beneath  the  facade  of  hemispheric  unity 
there  are  deep  divisions  and  mxuA  dissatis- 
faction particularly  In  economic  matters. 
Fortunately,  the  present  state  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Cuba  Is  not  typical  of  our  Latin 
American  relations.  But,  then,  neither  was 
the  very  warm  welcome  extended  to  Presi- 
dent Blsenhower  in  any  way  typical.  As  a 
man  oi  good  will.  Mr.  Bisenhovrer  Invariably 
evokes  a  response  of  good  will.  A  flmt  basis 
for  sound  relations,  hovrever.  Is  not  conjured 
up  out  of  ceremonial  Journeys  of  less  than 
9- week  duration.  Such  Journeys  may  open 
doors  but  the  problem  of  keeping  them  open 
is  one  of  followthrongh  tn  policies. 

It  seems  to  me  tbat  the  need  now  in  in- 
ter-American relatloBs  is  a  broad  movement 
forward  to  new  and  higher  groundi  of  hemi- 
spheric understanding  and  cooperation.  We 
need  this  devriopment  in  Inter-Araerlean 
education  and  cultural  exchange  no  leas  than 
in  defense.  We  need  it  tn  eoonomie  matters 
no  less  than  «n  political  questions.  And  tf 
our  great  neighbor  to  the  north,  Canada,  Is 
so  inclined,  we  should  wrtcome  Its  participa- 
tion In  any  and  aU  matters  of  bemls|iherlc 
Interest.  Unless  this  movement  forward 
begins  soon  and  In  earnest,  I  am  afraid  we 
may  antielpato  to  this  hemisphere  vrhoee 
sc^darlty  Is  an  ssoentlal  of  peace,  at  worst, 
more  shivp  clashes  tn  tbe  present  Cuban 
pattern  and  at  best,  a  steady  eroekm  of 
bemtopberle  Inthnacy  whlcb  win  increas- 
ingly drain  inter-American  Ideals  of  their 
substance. 

Tumh^  next  to  Burope,  we  find  there,  too, 
an  IDivlaa  of  peace  wbidi  masks  deep  and 
dangerous  divlslaos.  Tbat  Is  particularly 
tiM  case  tn  Germany  but  It  is  also  tram  at 
tbe  entire  contlnont  wbieb  Is  split 
toy  tbe  ideotagtoal  deflvage.  Ai  I'ooi  tk 
only  rideety  bridges  of  contact  are  main- 
tained. 

U  ttasro  Is  a  need  for 
unity  to  tbo  divided  countries  of 
in  a  eosivoUing  need  for  prograoa  toward 
unification  In  Germany  and  for  a  growing 
reconciliation  between  Eastern  and  Weatem 
Burope. 

Until  lecenUy.  at  least,  our  policies  on 
Ztaapa  had  ranalned  unchanged  In  essen- 
tials for  a  decade.    We  have  been  ' 
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in  •  T«Bt  holding  •ctlon  In  the  fear  that  th« 
RuwUna  mlfbt.fttUek  West«ni  Siiro|W.  • 
tmr  whleU  wm  inUnnlngHwt  wtth  Hm  hops 
tb«t  aoonar  or  latar  the  BoMlana  woukl 
wlthdnw  from  Butcm  Ocrmftny  and  Mstam 
Xurope.  To  that  end.  we  ipcnt  bOlloos  to 
rearm  Weetcm  Xorope  and  to  maintain  our 
forcee  In  that  r^on.  The  Runlans.  atmi- 
larly,  have  engaged  In  a  vast  holding  ac- 
tion—an aetlon  In  the  cmwctatloii  tha* 
Western  Suropean  fieedom  would  fall  prey 
to  oommunlsm  and  an  action  to  hold  on  to 
a  dcmlnanoe  In  Kastem  Burope  which  they 
had  obtained  In  oonaequenee  at  World  War 
n.  To  that  end  they  have  kept  military 
foroee  In  the  Saatem  European  nations  and 
rearmed  those  nations  and.  until  the  ad- 
vent at  Mr.  KhrushcheT,  minimised  contacts 
between  Cast  and  West. 

It  la  Inereaslntfy  dear  that  these  policies 
haTS  imH  led  to  the  achievement  of  the  alms 
oC  the  OD»  side  or  the  other.  The  Com- 
munist grip  shows  no  signs  of  weakening 
In  Sastem  Burc^M  and  freedom  has  come 
back  with  great  vltaUty  In  Western  Kurope. 

Certainly,  the  policies  now  pursued  have 
not  led  to  peace.  They  have  been,  on  both 
sides,  holding  actions  which  have  produced, 
at  best,  an  unstable  truce  based  upon  a 
Germany  spUt  inside  the  larger  split  of 
Europe.  That  the  truce  Is  highly  unstaUe 
was  Indicated  by  the  first  German  crisis  last 
year,  "nils  crisis  arose  out  of  the  mere  an- 
nouncement that  the  Btisalans  Intended  to 
ehange  one  factor  In  the  situation:  that  Is, 
to  withdraw  from  Bolln  and  the  routee  of 
access  to  the  city  In  favcr  of  the  last  Ger- 
man Communists.  It  Is  Ironic  that  a  Bus- 
elan  announcement  with  a  withdrawal,  of  all 
things,  should  produce  a  crisis;  yet  it  did  so, 
for  the  move  threatened  to  upeet  the  present 
delicate  balance  which  depends,  with  equal 
Irony,  on  the  continued  Russian  presence  in 
Butem  Germany. 

In  the  round  of  good  will  tours  and  oon- 
f  erencea.  the  Russians  were  persuaded  to  re- 
main a  while  longer  in  Berlin  and  Germany 
and  the  crisis  eased.  Tlie  source  of  crisis, 
however,  remains  in  the  outdated  policies  of 
both  sidee  in  Surc^ie.  In  short,  the  tours 
and  conferences  have  served  as  safety  valves 
bat  I  need  hardly  emphasise  the  danger  of 
relying  indefinitely  on  safety  valvee.  Soon- 
er or  later,  it  will  be  neoeesary  to  come  to 
grips  in  a  practical  fashion  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  divided  Germany  and  a  divided 
■urope.  The  visiting  back  and  forth,  not- 
withstanding, the  promise  of  peace  will  be 
illusory  until  the  dlvlslcms  in  Gomany  and 
Xurt^ie  begin  to  close  in  peace  on  the  basis 
at  policies  attuned  to  today's  realities 
rather  than  yesterday's  expectations. 

In  the  same  fashion,  the  problem  of  con- 
trol of  armaments — armaments  of  massive 
destruction  in  particular — must  begin  to 
yield  to  tangible  solution  before  we  can  talk 
of  peace  in  any  meaningful  fashion.  We 
have  watched  the  mathematical  progression 
in  the  development  of  the  megaton  power 
of  these  weapons  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  The  Busslans,  the  British,  no  less 
than  ourselves,  have  advanced  from  a  capa- 
bility of  destroying  clttee  to  a  capability  of 
destroying  nations,  to  a  capability  of  destroy- 
ing civilisation.  The  number  of  nations 
able  to  produce  such  weapons  has  increased 
from  one  In  IMS  to  four  in  1060  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  further  Increase  If  other  countries 
vrho  have  the  capacity  dedde  so  to  dejAoy 
their  edenoe,  technology,  and  energy.  Hie 
missiles  of  delivery  have  Improved,  tram  the 
ertide  but  deetructlve  V-bombs  which  carried 
devastation  to  London  In  the  closing  days  of 
World  War  H  to  those  which  endrde  the 
moon  and  the  sun  in  1060. 

All  the  while  the  wisest  humans  among 
us.  the  most  compaadonate  humans  »i»«f>m 
us  have  warned  the  world  of  what  It  Is  about 
In  this  deadly  race  for  greater  and  more 
certain  means  of  hiunan  annihilation.    All 
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,  there  have  been  disarmament  con- 
In  which  theee  words  of  the  wise 
hoed    wtth    a     remarkable 
.  by  all  nations.    Tet  a  decade  and 
tuui  psisnil  and  we  have  yet  to  achieve 
agreement,  signed  and  sealed,  for  the 
of   armaments.    I  do  not   wish   to 
the   diflleultles   Involved   in  this 
but  surdy  there  is  something  amiss, 
illusory   when    all   endorse   the 
of  wisdom,  when  all  agree  on  the 
of  the  danger  to  all  and  yet  agree- 
Is  not  achieved  which  makes  poedble 
beginnings  of  a  beginning  of  sub- 
on  this  critical  problem. 
1^06.  I  suggested  that  a  summit  con- 
be  hdd  on  the  one  question  oT  ending 
of  nudear  weapons.    Five  years 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  such  a  con- 
If   it  can  now  produce   this  one 
It  will  mark  a  major.  If  long- 
step    forward.    Important    as    it 
be,  however,  this  achievement  will  be 
start  of  a  long  road.    Until  there 
fc  firm  iMttem  for  the  progreedve  ex- 
of  international  control  over  arma- 
we  will  do  well  not  to  speak  of  peace 
ailing  in  the  world.    This  pattern, 
is  not   llkdy   to   be   established 
iie  political  differences  and  dlvldons 
I  have  been  rtlsniaslng  begin  also  to 
o  practical  and  progreedve  solution, 
connection.  I  may  be  wrong  and  I 
am  wrong  but  I  see  little  likelihood 
current  sceslon  of  the  disarmament 
in  Geneva,  anymore  than  its  in- 
ble   predeceesors,    will    lead   to   any 
of  substance, 
may  sununarlze,  then,  let  me  say  that 
States  has  made,  in  the  past 
a  vast  international  effort.    That  d- 
helped  to  keep  open  the  prospect  for 
but  it  has  not  yet  begun  to  ivoduce 
of  peace  in  any  significant  degree, 
single  instance  is  this  more  evident 
n  foreign  dd.    We  have  made  avail- 
such  purposes,  funds  approaching 
1  lilllon  since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 
bulk  of  this  aid  has  gone  to  restore 
dfmagee  of  war  or  to  hold  by  military 
existing  dtuations  against  deteriora- 
The  podtlve  aspect  of  aid  as  it  is  eur- 
expreeeed  in  the  point  4  program  of 
cooperation  and  in  loans  for  mod- 
d4vdopment  has  a  relatlvdy  small  part 
total    aid   program   ever   since    the 
plan  came  to  a  successful  termlna- 
In  the  current  year,  for  examide,  the 
has  requeeted  M-l  billion  for  for- 
Of  this  totd,  however,  only  $300 
is  for  point  4  aid  and  9700  million 
detelcqxnent  loans.   By  contrast  ga  billion 
military  aid  and  $700  million  for  mlll- 
■r  ilated  defense  support, 
^ort,  we  will  do  well  to  recognise  still 
illusion  in  our  pdldee;  namely,  that 
amounts  of  dd  now  being  spent  is 
which  neceesarlly  builds  conditions 
By  far  the  larger  share,  as  I  noted, 
primarily  to  hold  existing  dtuations 
are  and  only  a  relatively  small  pro- 
goes   into   the   constructive   effort 
is  essentid  in  Ada,  Africa,  and  Latin 
if  we  are  to  have  a  reliable  peace. 
If  embers  of  Congress  who  recognise 
ln^p(»tance  of  foreign  aid  In  the  conduct 
foreign  relations  have  been  pressing 
to  bring  about  reforms  and  reflne- 
in  this  program.    We  have  sought  and 
seek  again  to  consolidate  ftilly  the 
of  the  aid  agency  with  thoee  of  the 
of  State.    We  have  sought  tmd 
seek  again  to  give  added  emphasis  to 
dd  as  contrasted  with  military  dd. 
soxight  and  we  will  seek  again  to 
;ute  as  far  as  poedble  long-term  loans 
terms  for  large  grants  of  dd.     We 
^ught  and  we  will  seek  again  to  pro- 
advance  the  point  4  concept,  that 
people-to-people   type   of   technical 
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assistance.  We  have  eought  and  we  will  seek 
again  to  bring  about  a  united  aid  effort 
which  draws  increasingly  on  the  coc^iera- 
tlon  of  Western  Kurc^M  and  Japan,  whoee 
recent  progrees  has  been  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  assume  a  much  larger  share  of  the 
initiative  and  the  ooet  of  assisting  the  less 
favored  nations. 

Discriminating  changes  in  any  major  gov- 
emmentd  undertaking  such  as  foreign  aid 
are  hard  to  bring  about  by  action  from 
Congreas.  We  can  dter  legislation  as  we 
have  done,  or  pass  new  legislation,  but  in  the 
last  andysls,  effective  ehange  depends  even 
more  on  the  administration  which  has  the 
respondblllty  for  giving  effect  to  the  law.  In 
this  connection,  I  would  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  on  two  separate  ooeadons 
in  the  past  Congress  voted  to  abolish  the 
dd  agency  and  turn  its  functions  over  to 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Department 
of  Defense.  And  two  tlmee  this  action  was 
reversed  by  the  administration  which,  on 
each  occasion,  reconstituted  the  dd  agency 
under  a  different  name.  Despite  such  set- 
b€u;ks.  some  progrees  has  been  made  In 
streamlining  and  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  the  dd  program  but  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

The  dd  program  is.  In  many  ways,  typlcd 
of  our  foreign  polldee  as  a  whole.  The  prob- 
lem of  bringing  about  effective  foreign  rela- 
tlcms  lies  not  so  much  in  new  policies  and 
new  machinery  as  it  does  in  sharpening  ex- 
isting polldee  and  refining  exlsttng  machin- 
ery. The  absence  of  clear-cut,  attalnatde 
objectlvee  and  the  moribund  administration 
of  the  dd  program — as  a  recent  Senate  study 
of  the  program  in  Vietnam  made  dear — are 
principal  weakneeees  In  foreign  aid.  So,  too, 
are  these  factors  of  weaknees  in  our  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole.  I  have  no  desire  to  mini- 
mize the  tasks  of  the  Preeident  and  Secretary 
of  State  in  these  matters.  Theirs  is  an  ex- 
acting respondblllty.  Neverthelees,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  great  need  to  look  be- 
yond and  to  act  beyond  the  expendve  hold- 
ing action  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
throughout  the  world.  We  need  to  see  anew 
the  facts  of  the  dlvldons  in  Asia  no  lees  than 
thoee  in  Burope.  We  need  to  think  anew 
the  costly  and  ineffective  effort  merely  to 
keep  the  dtuatlon  as  it  is  in  the  Idddle  Bast. 
We  need  to  recognize  fully  the  defects  of  the 
aid  effort  in  Asia,  no  less  than  in  an  emer- 
gent Africa  and  in  Latin  Amerlea.  We  need 
to  sharpen  the  polldee  by  whldi  we  ded 
with  these  problems,  in  the  luqis  that  the 
problems  may  begin  to  yield  to  practical  so- 
lution. In  short,  we  need  a  new  determina- 
tion and  a  new  i^proach  to  foreign  rdatlons 
which  will  move  the  Nation  forward  from 
this  coetly.  lackadddcd  and  dangerous  lllu- 
don  of  peace  toward  the  reaUty  of  peace. 


Proleit  Afdast  Saull  BiisfaMtt  AhMk- 
tn&Mk  Policy  tmi  Matters  P«rtdaiM  t*. 
the  AmericaB  Ecoaonj 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  FSWHSILVAltU 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVBB 

Thursday,  June  IS,  1960 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  this 
session  Is  about  to  end  and  adjourn  sine 
die. 

Even  so.  I  must  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  serious  matter  and  one  that 
win  effect  every  no(A  and  comer  of  our 
country,  our  economy  and  our  natlcmal 
well-being. 
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Recently  at  the  request  of  a  fdJov 
Member  of  Congress,  my  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, FRKD  SANTANGkLO,  Of  NCW  YOTk,  I 

had  luncheon  with  an  American  small 

The  story  he  told  about  certain  inter- 
pretatioDs  and  rulings  made  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  astounded  me 
and  caused  me  to  do  a  Uttle  cheddi^ 
into  matters  that  I  believe  should  be 
cliecked  by  this  Congress. 

The  case  I  present  is  only  one  of  many 
that  will  be  uncovoed  if  a  committee  oi 
this  Congress  will  take  the  necessary 
st^xs  to  set  up  a  proper  and  vigorous 
board  ol  Inquiry  into  the  wh<^  area  of 
foreign  Influences  and  impacts  upon  our 
domestic  economy. 

The  Question  herein  involved  is  one 
that  goes  deeper  than  the  setting  aside  of 
congressional  intent  and  is  intermesbed 
with  the  whole  future  of  foreign  aid. 
trade,  imports,  exports,  intrigue,  collu- 
sion, national  defense,  national  welfare, 
quotas,  migration.  Immigration,  and  the 
complete  gamut  of  greed,  avarice,  and 
exorbitant  profits. 

It  spells  out  the  serious  impact  upon 
naticHial  thinking  by  a  new  and  ixTwerfuI 
group,  the  foreign  importers,  foreign  in- 
vestors, and  special  Interest  groups 
whcfie  Influence  is  felt  in  legislative  ac- 
tion in  the  many  acts  creating  and  per- 
petuating money  lending,  credit  giving, 
concession  granting  agendea.  Tlie 
opening  wedge  covered  in  this  case  can 
be  the  pry  needed  to  unlock  the  bolted 
doors  that  have  kept  Congress  from  the 
whole  truth  of  deceit,  profltecrlng,  kick- 
backs, and  other  questionable  practices 
that  have  been  fed  to  the  American  pub- 
lic as  an  excuse  for  foreign  relati<M3s  In 
the  better  part  of  the  past  decade. 

You  may  wonder  why  I  bring  in  the 
whole  field  of  trade  and  aid.  in  a  simple 
little  case  involving:  less  than  $5,000. 

I  do  so  because  in  this  case  we  may 
find  the  straw  that  is  breaking  the  cam- 
el's back.  If  an  agency  of  Government 
created  by  the  Congress  for  one  specific 
purpose  can  ciirumvent  the  pronounced 
and  spelled  out  will  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  then  maybe  other 
agencies  spending  millions,  er&a  billions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  can  be  operating  in 
the  same  mistaken  area  of  disregard  not 
alone  for  Congress,  but  In  the  main,  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  invitations  for  bidding  upon  Small 
BuslneBs  Administration  contracts  c<xi- 
taln  the  f(dlowing  langauge: 

Nones  ov  Skau.  Bdsxnsss  Sst-Asdb 

Blda  or  propoeds  under  this  procurement 
&re  solicited  from  small  business  concerns 
only,  and  this  procurement  Is  to  be  awarded 
only  to  one  or  more  small  business  concerns. 
This  section  is  based  on  a  determination  by 
the  contracting  officer,  done  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  repreeentatlve  of  the  Small  Bud- 
ness  Administration,  that  it  is  in  the  Interest 
of  maintdning  or  mobUldng  the  Nation's 
lull  productive  capacity,  In  the  interests  of 
war  or  nationd  defense  programs,  or  In  the 
Interest  of  assuring  that  a  fair  proportion 
of  Government  procurement  is  idaeed  with 
smdl  business  concerns.  A  small  business 
concern  is  a  concern  that  (1)  Is  not  dom- 
inant in  its  Add  of  operation  and.  with  its 
dUlates,  employs  fewer  than  600  employees, 
or  (2)  is  certified  as  a  smaU  business  con- 
cern by  title  ftnall  Budness  Administration. 
In  addition  to  meeting  these  criteria,  a  man- 


ufacturer or  a  regular  dealer  sohadttlng  IMs 
or  proposals  la  tts  osm  wmaat  auwt  agree  to 
tarnish  taa  the  pvfaraaace  of  the  conteaet. 
siiinilae  mannfaLtuied  or  pndncsd  in  the 
tinlted  StatsB.  tts  tsRUorlas.  tts  prissisdrsis. 
or  Puerto  Rico,  by  sauiU  b»tneaa  caneema; 
proTldad,  that  this  addtttoBal  lequliement 
does  not  appty  In  eonnectlon  with  oonstrao- 
tlon  a*  service  eootraets.  Bids  w  prryoeals 
received  from  flnns  which  axe  not  smaU  bnsi- 
ness  concerns  shaU  be  considered  nonrespon- 
dve. 

Further.  let  me  quote  from  title  13 — 
Business  Credit  and  Assistance— chapter 
1.  Small  BoslDess  Administration— 
121.3-6 — E>efinltion  of  small  business  for 

Government  procurement : 

(a)  Smdl  business  ddlnitions.  A  smaU 
business  concern  for  the  purpose  of  Oovcm- 
ment  procurement  is  a  business  concern,  in- 
cluding its  aaUates.  whk:h  is  independently 
owned  and  operated.  Is  not  dominant  in  its 
field  of  operation  and  can  further  qualify 
under  the  following  criteria: 

(1)  Oeneral  definltinsi.  Any  businees  con- 
cern (not  otherwise  defined  in  this  ssetion) 
Ifl  smaU  if:  ( 1 )  Its  number  ot  enqployees  doee 
not  exceed  SOO  persons;  or  (3)  It  is  esrtlflad 
as  a  smdl  business  ccmcem  by  the  SmaD 
Borineas  Admlnistratloa. 

(3)  Construction  Industry.  Any  business 
eoneem  in  the  oc»istnictlon  industry  Is  smaU 
tf  Its  average  annud  reeeipts  for  the  preced- 
ing S  flscd  years  do  not  exceed  $6  minion 

(9)  Food  canning  and  preserving  Indus  try. 
Any  businees  concern  in  the  food  canning 
and  preeerrlng  Industry  Is  smdl  if  Its  num- 
ber of  employees  doee  not  exceed  600  per- 
sons exclusive  of  agricultural  labor  as  defined 
in  subeectlon  (k)  of  the  Federd  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  («8A  Stat.  464,  30  VBC  (IJl.C. 
1054)  3306). 

(4)  Petroleum  refining  industry.  Any 
business  concern  in  the  petroleum  refining 
industry  Is  small  if  Its  ntmiber  of  employees 
does  not  exceed  1,000  persons  and  It  does  not 
have  more  than  30,000  barrels  per  day  crude 
oil  capacity  from  owned  and  leased  fadlttles. 

(d)  Definition  of  a  small  buainesa  non- 
manufacturer.  Any  ooncern  which  submits  a 
bid  or  offer  in  its  own  name,  other  than  a 
oonstrucUon  or  service  contract,  but  vrtiich 
proposes  to  furnish  a  product  not  manu- 
factured by  said  YtUMfT  or  offerer,  is  deemed 
to  be  a  small  businees  concern  when: 

(1)  It  Is  a  small  budness  concern  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  (a)  of  this  sse- 
tion, and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  Oovemment  proear»- 
ment  reserved  for  or  involvtng  ths  prefaren- 
tld  treatment  of  small  businesses  or  osie  in- 
volving equd  bids,  such  nonmanufaeturer 
shall  furnish  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract the  producU  at  a  umaU  businesa  manu- 
facturer or  producer  irtiidi  products  are 
manufactured  or  produced  in  ths  United 
States:  Provide^  however.  If  the  goods  to  be 
furnished  are  wool,  worsted,  knitwear,  dock. 
webbing,  and  thread  (spinning  and  flnlab- 
Ing),  nonmanufaetiwers  (dealets  and  eo«- 
verters)  shall  tamlsh  such  produets  whldi 
have  been  manufactured  or  produced  by  a 
small  weaver  (small  knitter  for  knitwear) 
and.  if  finishing  Is  required,  by  a  small 
finisher. 

It  would  seem  clear  to  any  elementary 
school  graduate  that  up  to  this  point 
anyway,  the  set-aside  larovisions  for 
Government  procvirement  were  estab- 
lished f  (M-  one  purpose  and  one  purpose 
cmly,  namely,  to  keep  small  business  to 
America  ready  and  producing  in  times 
of  peace  to  be  ready  in  times  of  war, 
coupled  with  the  compelling  need  to 
keep  all  segments  of  our  productive  se- 
curity econo«nically  sound  and  partici- 


pating in  the  benefits  of  tax  dollar 
spending  by  Government. 

TO  think  or  act  otherwise  is  contrary, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  to  both  the  win 
of  Congress  and  the  welfare  of  oar  Na- 
tion in  both  peace  and  war. 

m  the  face  of  the  above  plainly 
stated  requirements,  the  Small  Business 
Admtnista-ation  ruled  in  favor  of  an  im- 
port flnn  a^dnst  an  American  producer 
on  Invitation  Bid  DA-Bng-ll-184-M 
B/E  485  JD  dated  April  15,  1960. 

At  this  point,  allow  me  to  put  toto  the 
record  facts  pertaining  to  this  partic- 
ular case  that  I  believe  will  show  to  the 
Congress  the  utter  disregard  for  the  In- 
tent and  will  of  the  Congress  tovolved 
to  this  decision. 

Quoted  l>eIow  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  of  protest  from  Union  Instrument 
Corp.  on  the  dedsion  by  the  SmaU  Btni- 
ness  Administration  to  award  a  contract 
for  foreign-produced  goods: 

Tlis  low  tatddsr  osi  the  tavitatlsA  was 
Oeo-Optle  A  Pap«  Oorp,  who  oCersd  a 
price  of  sa.876.60  agalnat  our  offer  at  taffiia. 
Slzwe  Ctoo-Optle  ft  Paper  Oorp.  Is  an  Im- 
port fltm  *<— M"g  mainly  in  foreign  prodnefes. 
It  has  beeti  determined  that  ttey  idMi  to 
have  steel  blanks  mads  In  this  eetmtry.  and 
then  forward  them  to  Germany  for  the 
saajor  and  In^wrtant  part  at  the  prodnc- 
tloB — that  la,  calibrating  engraving,  and 
finishing  of  the  end  products. 

Ibis  matter  waa  disc^wsert  in  a  lengthy 
meeting  with  Mr.  JaafBs  ICUb  of  your  oAoe^ 
attended  by  our  ICr.  Seavusao.  and  Mr.  Q. 
Jotanson.  and  Mr.  Arthur  CTiodnsii.  attorney 
for  our  company.  Mr.  Mills  did  not  give 
us  any  satisfactory  sipianatkwi  fee  dlsre- 
gardlng  the  smaU  business  set  aslrte  pro- 
cureoaeBt  providoos  ot  ths  tnvitatlaB  and 
the  providoos  of  the  statutes  and  regular 
tlons  governing  such  procuremsnts. 

Mr.  Mills  dtsd  a  cmsoC  a  foreicn  produced 
eaUe  imported  to  this  country  to  whleh 
was  attached  a  tip  repressating  about  4 
percent  at  ths  vdue  of  ths  finlshsd  piod^ 
uct.  wlileh  waa  qualified  by  the 
naas  Administration  as  a  product  and : 
faetured  in  ths  Unltsd  Statsa.  Mr. 
took  a  box  of  pencils  ttom  his 
stated  that  in  hia  opAnloa  ths 
boot  oould  bs  maauf  actured  la  a 
country  and  eoukt  qualify  aa  a  product  pro- 
duced In  thla  country  tf  the  iaoporter  slm- 
^y  sharpened  the  pendla  in  thU  coimtry 
prior  to  sale.  Theee  were  dted  as  the  basis 
for  ths  IntsrpreUtkm  applied  to  our  ease. 

At  ths  end  of  a  long  dleeusslnn.  starting 
in  the  morning,  and  «*"««*»*»«g  after  luadi. 
Mr.  Mllla  stated  that  hs  thought  that  aa 
error  might  have  bsssk  mads,  but  eould  not 
offer  any  means  at  rsctifylng  this  errsc. 
This  error,  of  oousse.  is  at  our  expense. 

U  our  Interests  wsre  to  bs  proteetsd.  aad 
to  avoid  a  repetition  ot  such  stoange  Inter- 
pretations, we  fdt  that  we  wsre  left  with 
no  dtsmatlve  but  to  refer  this  matter 
to  our  Congrassmsn  for  ciartfloatinn  We 
dfeseussed  this  with  a  anmber  at  Msnbsrs 
of  Congress,  and  wsre  refOned  to  ths  UA 
Senate  Sdect  rpr»-"****«  on  SsaaU  Bud- 
nesa.  After  nmnerons  dlsousstoos.  we  are 
now  firmly  oonvlneed  that  thla  decision  of 
yours  U  in  vldatloa  of  the  terms  of  ths 
invitation  covering  the  small  business  set- 
ulde  provisions,  and  the  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations covering  such  procuremsnts. 

May  we  have  your  early  reply  to  our 
proteet? 

Tours  very  truly. 

Ummr  iNSxaxnoDnr  Oosr. 

After  reading  the  protest.  I  asked  the 
Union  Instrument  Oorp.  offldals  to  send 
me  a  report  on  the  whole  matter  which 
I  now  make  part  of  the  Racoaa. 
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Uniom  iKSTiTmirr  Ccmr., 
Ptmtnfield.  NJ..  June  i.  1940. 
Tb»  Honorable  John  Dbmt, 
Houae  o/  Bepreaentative*, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAB  CoNoixssMAN  Dkmt:  If 7  meetlzig 
with  you  on  Thiinday.  June  3.  was  an  bonor 
t^nijt  %  pleasure.  Tour  gr«q;>  and  understand- 
ing of  the  pTOblem  oonoemtng  a  decision 
m*^^  by  the  Small  Buslneas  Administration 
procurement  as  to  foreign-made  products 
was  most  gratifying. 

I^TV^.lf>T^^^^  jaa  will  And  a  oopy  of  a  memo- 
randum corerlng  the  facts  In  the  decision 
which  we  are  protesting.  This  decision.  If 
allowed  to  stand,  establishes  a  serious  prec- 
edent particularly  In  view  of  a  pending 
proposed  change  contained  In  Release  No. 
817.  dated  AprU  31,  1960,  Issued  by  the 
ifcw^ii  Buslneas  Administration,  a  copy  of 
which  you  will  also  find  enclosed. 

Hoi  ease  No.  617  states  that  the  major  pro- 
poeed  change  In  this  definition  Is  to  "bar 
firms  from  prrferentlal  treatment  under  the 
Small  Buslneas  Act  If  the  products  they 
propose  to  sell  to  the  Ooremment  consist 
of  more  than  SO  percent  of  foreign  made 
materials."  The  Inference  U  that  the  reg- 
ulations now  allow  foreign  products  of  more 
t^»n  60  percent.  Actually,  the  reverse  Is 
the  truth  since  none  Is  now  allowed  as  the 
regulations  clearly  state. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  change, 
every  procurement  under  the  Small  Busl- 
nees  Set-Aside  could  be  lost  to  foreign  com- 
petition. This  change  doee  not  protect 
60  percent  of  such  procurements  tar  small 
business  In  the  United  States.  It  proposes 
to  practically  destroy  the  purpoees  of  the 
Small  Business  Set-Aside  program.  Only  a 
■ma^ii  portion  of  procurements  are  made  by 
the  Oovemment  under  Small  Business  Set- 
Aside  provisions,  and  now  It  Is  proposed  to 
practically  eliminate  the  1  «st  measure  of 
protective  regulation  left  for  the  small 
businessman. 

The  propoeed  change  In  Release  No.  617 
will  take  away  one  of  the  last  remaining 
protections  sgalnst  disastrous  competition 
and  can  only  result  In  further  hardship  to 
amaU  buslneesmen  In  this  coimtry.  It  Is 
dlfflcult  to  understand  how  such  a  proposal 
can  come  from  an  agency  established  to  help 
■mall  business  In  this  country.  The  only 
■mall  businesses  which  can  benefit  from  this 
change  are  nonmanufacturers;  ImpcM'ters, 
brolcers,  etc.,  of  foreign  produced  products, 
at  the  expense  of  manvifacturers  and  tax- 
payers In  this  country  who  have  to  pay  for 
such  procurements  In  their  taxes. 

Ova  industry  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  foreign  competition.  Manufacttxrers  In 
this  country  cannot  compete  with  foreign 
labor  costs.  The  hlst(X7  of  the  drawing  In- 
stnmient  manufacturers  In  the  United 
States  illxistrates  the  effects  of  lowwed  pro- 
tection. At  the  end  of  1945,  there  were  at 
least  13  manufacturers  of  drawing  Instru- 
ments in  this  country.  Now  only  two  re- 
main, and  these  two  only  beca\ise  Uiey  make 
instruments  of  a  quality  and  character  with 
limited  markets.  The  import  duty  in  1946 
on  drawing  Instruments  was  45  pM-cent, 
now  it  is  18  percent.  Buy-American  protec- 
tion originally  was  35  percent,  and  is  now  6 
percent.  The  net  result  is  that  95  percent  or 
more  of  the  drawing  Instrumenta  used  In 
this  country  are  of  foreign  make,  chiefly 
Oem\an. 

Onp  of  the  stated  purposes  in  Defense 
agency  small  business  set -aside  procurements 
is  "that  it  is  in  the  Interest  of  maintaining 
or  mobilizing  the  Nation's  lull  productive 
capacity,  in  the  Interest  of  war  or  national 
defense  programs."  Should  the  Government 
be  faced  with  an  Immediate  need  for  large 
quantities  of  drawing  instruments  for  engi- 
neering purposes,  and  if  the  German  sotirce 
of  supply  were  cut  off.  It  would  be  faced 
with  a  aertous  problem. 
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I  irlglnally  announced  purpose  of  glv- 
ald  to  ntany  countries  by  lowering 
tariffs,  was  to  help  build  strong 
friends.    The  rebuilding  at  theas 
Is  more  than  complete.    Germany 
naln  competitor  of  ova  Industry  on 
;  nanuf actured  Items.    It  Is  now  en- 
tremendous   boom   prosperity.    Kn- 
ire  two  releases,  one  from  the  New 
■^es.  dated  May   11.  1960,  and  the 
from  the  Oerman  American  Trade 
dated   March    1960.    describing   Ger- 
boomlng  economy  has  been  attained 

cost  to  manufacturers  in  this 

some  of  whom  have  been  forced 
business,  and  has  catiaed  imemploy- 
many  areas  with  an  adverse  effect 
iconomy. 

importer,    iH'oker,    etc.,    is    now   only 

.  .  by  restrictions  In  small  business  set- 

l  roctirements,  not  by  the  Buy-Amer- 

dl  lerentlal  ctf  6  percent.    We  recently 

Weems  Systems  of  Navigation  on  a 

for  13.000  proportional  dividers 

markings  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

an  extraordinarily  large  requirement 

item.    Our  price  o<  99  on  an  Amerl- 

Instrument   could   not   compete 

..  of  a  German  importer's  price  of 

•6  and  $7.  with  only  a  protective  dlf - 

of  6  percent  In  iH-ice.    While  this 

a  savings  for  the  Government, 

losses  In  taxes  to  the  Government 

,  it  Is  doubtful  that  anything 

saved.    The  loss  to  the  manufac- 

ind  the  American  worker  is  serious. 

American  business  and  Amer- 

w  MTkmen  have  to  pay  for  this  procure- 
i  rom  a  country  booming  with  proeper- 
Is  partlctilarly  ironic  In  view  of 
that  this  item  was  designed  by  a 
firm  for  use  by  our  Air  Force. 
3.  (a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  states 
as  follows : 
the  declared  poUcy  of  the  Ck>ngre8S 
Government  should  aid,  counsel, 
amd  protect,  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
of  small  business  concerns  in  order 
free   competitive  enterprise,  to 
that  a  fair  proportion  oS  the  total  pur- 
and  contracts  for  property  and  serv- 
the   Government  •   •  •  be   placed 
squill  busness  enterprises." 
respectfully  submitted  that  the  pres- 
of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
granting    preferential    treat- 
products  mantifactured  or  produced 
United  States  are  in  complete  har- 
wlth  the  purpoees  and  intent  of  the 
Business  Act,  and  any  deviation  from 
regulation  or  any  change  in  the  regu- 
permitting  the  furnishing  of  foreign 
:  nerchandlse  to  the  U.S.  Government,  Is 
to,  and  in  violation  of  the  pin-poees 
law  itself. 

respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose  the 

proposed  in  Release  No.  817,  for  the 

outlined  above.    We  are  gravely  con- 

for  our  existence  and  the  welfare  of 

if  these  changes  become  effec- 

Thls  matter  is  being  acted  on  now, 

3rou  agree  with  our  position,  we  ask 

take  whatever  steps  you  can  to  pre- 

changes  from  becoming  effective. 

interest  in  this  matter  will  be  greaUy 
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Very  sincerely  yours, 

S.  SCAVT7ZZO, 

President,  Union  Instrument  Corp. 


Union  Instxttmknt  Corp.. 

Plainfleld,  NJ. 
Sec+ion  121-a-8  of  "Peflnltlon  of  Small 
Busln  jss  Nonmanuf acturer  for  Government 
Procu  ement.  paragraph  (b)(3),  dated  May 
1,  195  J,  provides  that  in  the  case  of  Govern- 
ment procurements  reserved  for  or  involving 
equal  bids,  such  nonmanulacturer  shall  fur- 
nish n  the  performance  of  contracts,  the 
produjts  of  a  small  business  manufacturer 


or  producer  which  products  are  manufac- 
tured or  produced  In  the  United  SUtee. 
Th«  same  provisions  are  contained  in  "Defi- 
nition of  Small  Business"  as  amended  June 
1,  1067.    Photo  copies  of  both  are  enclosed. 

Because  the  provisions  of  the  Invitation 
and  the  regulation  require  that  a  nonmanu- 
facturer  shall  furnish  In  the  performance 
of  this  contract,  products  of  small  buslneas 
manufactiuer  or  producer  in  the  United 
States,  Union  Instrument  Corp.  took  this 
matter  up  with  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration Office  in  New  York,  and  was  advised 
that  under  the  terms  contained  in  the  invi- 
tation, an  award  could  not  be  made  to  a 
nonmanuf  acturer  offering  foreign  products 
or  production,  to  inform  the  SBA  (rffice  in 
Chicago,  and  to  immediately  file  a  protest 
with  the  UJ3.  Army  Engineers  oflloe  in  Chi- 
cago, against  any  award  to  Geo  Optic  & 
Paper  Corp.  A  visit  was  made  to  the  small 
business  office  in  Chicago  who  also  advised 
the  immediate  filing  of  a  protest  and  who 
also  said  that  undo*  the  terms  of  the  invita- 
tion, and  the  regulations,  an  award  could 
not  be  made  to  a  firm  offering  foreign  prod- 
ucts or  foreign  produced  {xoducts. 

A  protest  dated  May  4,  1960,  against  any 
award  to  Geo  Optic  ft  Paper  Corp.  was  filed 
by  Union  Instrument  Corp.  The  contracting 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  office  in- 
formed Unkm  Instnmient  on  May  18.  1960, 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration  office 
in  Washington,  D.C,  ruled  on  May  6,  1960, 
that  the  product  being  furnished  by  Geo 
Optic  qualifies  as  a  domestic  product. 
Since  the  contracting  officer  Is  bound  by 
interpretations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration on  Small  Business  "set  aside 
procurement,"  an  award  was  made  to  Geo 
Optic  ft  Paper  Corp. 

This  interpretation  is  contrary  to  all  pre- 
vious rulings  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration on  items  in  which  Union  Instru- 
ment Corp.  has  had  business.  Including  a 
previous  case  of  a  propoeal  on  the  same  Item 
by  Geo  Optic  ft  Paper  Corp.  and  contrary  to 
the  decisions  of  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
offices  of  the  SBA. 

Union  Instrument  Corp.  protests  that  the 
interpretations  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  SBA  IB  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
Invitation  for  bids.  Also,  that  It  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  SBA  "small  businees  set-aside" 
regulations.  The  language  of  the  SBA  "set- 
aside"  regulations  are  clear,  concise,  and  defi- 
nite: and  we  cannot  see  how  such  an  inter- 
Ix«tation  can  be  put  into  the  regulations  as 
stated. 

DBCraiON   OF    SMAIX   BTJSZNXSS   ADMINlST»ATION 
ON   SMALL  BCSINCBS   BIT  ABIDK   PaoClJKZMKNT 

Union  Instrument  Corp.  of  1447  East 
Second  Street,  Plainfleld.  N.J..  submitted  a 
proposal  to  the  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Pro- 
curement Office,  Chicago,  HI.,  on  April  15, 
1960.  on  Invitation  No.  DA-ENO-11-184- 
60-B/E-486-JD,  for  (95)  graduated  steel 
straight  edges  at  a  total  price  of  »3,570.00. 
A  competitive  bid  in  the  amount  of  83,876.80 
was  submitted  by  Geo  Optic  ft  Paper  Corp.  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  a  firm  dealing  in  foreign 
Import  products. 

Since  Geo-Optic  ft  Paper  Corp.  is  an  im- 
port firm.  It  was  determined  that  they 
planned  to  have  steel  blanks  made  in  this 
country,  and  then  forward  them  to  Germany 
for  the  large  and  important  part  of  the 
production,  that  is,  the  calibrating,  engrav- 
ing, and  finishing  of  the  item. 

The  Invitation  contained  the  following 
provisions : 

Notice  of  small  business  set  aside 

"Bids  or  proposals  under  this  procurement 
are  solicited  from  small  business  concerns 
only,  and  this  procurement  is  to  be  awarded 
only  to  one  or  more  small  business  concerns. 
This  section  is  based  on  a  determination  by 
the  contracting  officer,  alone  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  representative  of  the  Small  Bxisl- 
ness   Administration,  that  It  is  In  the  in- 
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terest  of  maintaining  or  mobilizing  the  Na- 
tion's full  productive  capacity  In  the  in- 
terest of  war  or  national  defense  programs, 
or  in  the  Interest  of  assuring  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  Government  procurement  is 
placed  with  small  business  concerns.  A 
small  business  concern  is  a  concern  that  ( 1 ) 
Is  not  dominant  in  its  fleld  of  operation,  and 
with  Its  affiliates,  employs  fewer  than  (500) 
employees,  or  (3)  is  certlfled  as  a  small  busi- 
ness concern  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. In  addition  to  meeting  these  cri- 
teria, a  manufactvu-er  or  a  regular  dealer 
submitting  bids  or  proposals  in  its  own 
name,  must  agree  to  fumlah  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  contract,  supplies  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, Its  possessions,  or  Puerto  Rico,  by 
small  business  concerns:  provided,  that  this 
additional  requirement  does  not  apply  in 
connection  with  construction  or  service  con- 
tracts. Bids  or  proposals  received  from  flrms 
which  are  not  small  business  concerns  shall 
be  considered  nonresponsive." 

This  matter  was  discussed  in  a  meeting 
on  May  36,  1960,  with  Mr.  James  Mills  of  the 
Washington  office  of  SBA,  with  Mr.  S. 
Scavuzzo  and  Mr.  Q.  Johnson,  of  Union  In- 
strument Corp.  and  Mr.  A.  Chodosh,  attor- 
ney for  the  corporation.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Mills  conceded  that  an  error 
might  have  been  made,  but  could  not  offer 
any  means  of  correcting  this  error. 


Union  Instkumxnt  Cosp., 
Plainfleld.  NJ.,  June  10. 1960. 
The  Honorable  John  H.  Dent, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washinf/ton.  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Ma.  Dxnt:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  our  official  protest  of  a  decision 
of  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  a 
case  involving  a  nonmanufactxu'er  who  has 
been  certified  as  entitled  to  preferential 
treatment  under  the  Small  Business  Act,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  nonmanufacturer 
proposes  to  furnish  material  which  is  man- 
ufactured in  major  part  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. This  decision  apparently  contravenes 
paragraph  121. 3-8 (b)  (3)  of  the  regulations 
Issued  under  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1958.  A  copy  of  the  pertinent  regulation 
is  enclosed. 

Existing  regulations  provide  that  a  non- 
manufactxirer.  In  order  to  qualify  for  pref- 
erential treatment  as  a  small -business  con- 
cern, must  agree  to  supply  end  items  manu- 
factured In  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories, its  possessions,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia.  No  specific  provisions 
concerning  foreign  source  materials  are  con- 
tained in  these  laws  or  regulations  with 
respect  to  manufactxirers  or  producers  who 
furnish  material  to  the  U.S.  Government; 
with  the  result  that  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  In  Interpretive  decisions 
ruled  that: 

(a)  Nonmanufacturers  must,  for  preferen- 
tial treatment,  supply  Items  wholly  manu- 
factured or  produced  In  the  United  States, 
its  territories,  its  possessions,  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  small-busi- 
ness concerns.  (To  this  interpretation 
there  has  been  at  least  one  exception.  In 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
ruled  that  a  nonmanufactiurer  was  qualified 
for  preferential  treatment  by  furnishing  the 
product  of  a  firm  which  proposed  to  send 
materials  to  Germany  for  manufacturing 
and  finishing  operations.) 

(b)  Manufacturers  or  producers  can  qual- 
ify for  preferential  treatment  If  any  part 
of  what  they  propose  to  furnish  Is  manu- 
factured or  produced  in  the  United  States — 
e.g.,  a  manufacturer  who  imported  cable, 
and  whose  sole  operation  in  the  United 
States  consisted  In  cutting  this  cable  to  re- 
quired lengths,  was  accorded  certification 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration  for 
preferential  treatment  under  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Act — and  an  official  of  the  Small  Biisl- 
ness  Administration  has  stated  that  pen- 
cils made  In  Japan  and  sharpened  In  the 
United  States  also  would  be  quallfled  for 
such  preferential  treatment. 

In  a  prop>osed  amendment  to  the  definition 
of  small  business  concerns  (Federal  Register, 
April  16,  1960.  p.  3341 — copy  of  which  is 
enclosed )  the  Small  Business  Administration 
recommends  the  addition  to  their  regula- 
tions of  a  paragraph  defining  a  "domestic 
product"  as  one  in  which  the  cost  of  foreign 
materials  does  not  exceed  60  percent  of  the 
cost  of  all  materials  used;  and  recommends 
revision  of  these  regulations  to  allow  prefer- 
ential treatment  to  both  manufacturers  or 
nonmanufacturers  who  offer  "domestic  prod- 
ucts" as  so  defined. 

The  effect  of  this  proposed  change  would 
be  to  relax  existing  restrictions  imposed  on 
nonmanufacturers  with  respect  to  foreign- 
made  items,  while  limiting  manufacturers 
or  producers  who  receive  preferential  treat- 
ment to  end  items  which  are  50  percent  or 
less  of  foreign  origin.  Thus,  the  door  to 
American  subsidization  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  producers  is  to  be  opened  with 
respect  to  impwrt  brokers;  while  the  door 
which  has  been  opened  by  administrative 
interpretations  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  importing  man- 
ufacturers is  to  be  fixed  open  at  50  percent. 

Since  the  provisions  <rf  the  "Buy  American 
Act"  already  afford  protection  to  domestic 
products  at  the  60  percent  level  proposed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the  only 
real  change  which  would  result  If  this 
amendment  is  accepted  would  be  to  permit 
nonmanufacturing  concerns  to  furnish  end 
items  which  are  60  percent  foreign  In  origin, 
rather  than  domestic  as  required  by  existing 
regulations.  The  net  effect  will,  therefore, 
be  a  reduction  In  the  degree  of  protection 
now  afforded  American  manufacturers  and 
producers. 

The  Congress  may  wish  to  deliberate  the 
matter  with  this  in  mind.    Your  comments 
and  suggestions  are  solicited. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Union  iNsrauisENT  Coap. 
S.  SCAVXJ2BO,  President. 


Lapatettx  Building, 
Washington,  D.C..  April  21, 1960. 

Proposed  changes  in  the  definition  of  small 
business  for  purpose  of  Government  buying, 
designed  to  give  preference  to  products  con- 
taining chiefly  United  States-made  materials, 
and  other  minor  amendments,  were  an- 
nounced today  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  proposed  changes  apply  only  to  the 
definition  of  "small  business"  tmder  which 
flrms  may  qualify  for  contract  awards  on 
Government  purchases  reeerved  for  bidding 
by  small  firms,  or  involving  other  preferential 
treatment  fcH-  small  btislnesses  seeking  to  sell 
their  products  or  services  to  the  Government. 

Generally,  under  the  present  definition  of 
a  small  business  for  purposes  of  selling  to 
the  Government,  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  considered  a  nonmanufacturing 
firm  as  small  if  it  is  Individually  owned  and 
operated,  not  dominant  in  its  field  of  opera- 
tion, and  has  no  more  than  600  employees. 
If  a  firm  is  a  nonmanufacturer  it  must  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  supply  a  product 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  by  a 
small  manufacturer. 

The  major  proposed  change  In  this  defini- 
tion is  to  bar  firms  from  preferential  treat- 
ment under  the  Small  Business  Act  If  the 
products  they  propose  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment consist  of  more  than  60  percent  of 
foreign-made  materials. 

Other  changes  require  that  concerns  must 
be  organized  for  profit  and  must  be  located 
in  the  United  States  in  order  to  receive 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 


Persons  wishing  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed definition  changes  will  have  approxi- 
mately 30  days  in  which  to  file  their  com- 
menU  with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  state  at  this  time 
that  if  this  new  regulation  becomes  the 
law,  the  need  for  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration will  no  longer  exist. 

This  country  cannot  regulate  the  size 
of  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  the  own- 
ership of  the  foreign  manufacturer  who 
will  produce  the  products  sold  by  an 
American  based  firm  whose  ownership 
may  also  be  foreign,  imder  the  protec- 
tive covenants  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Let  us  not  fool  either  the  American 
manufacturer  or  the  American  tax- 
payer. Let  us  face  the  true  facts  and 
at  least  save  the  taxpayer  the  taxes  re- 
quired to  operate  this  administrative 
bureau  and  at  the  same  time  save  the 
American  manufacturer  both  embar- 
rassment and  money. 

Just  in  case  any  crocodile  tears  are 
being  shed  for  our  worthy  and  friendly 
allies,  the  foreign  producers,  let  us  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  defeated,  dev- 
astated nations,  our  former  mortal 
enemy,  Germany,  as  well  as  others  who 
benefit  from  our  lending,  spending  pro- 
grams financed  by  our  American  tax- 
payers including  the  under-bid  American 
small  businessman. 

Whauct -Eaton  Sexvick, 
Washington.  D.C.  June  7. 1960. 

EhcAX  Snt:  Obituaries  for  world  Inflation 
are  Just  a  bit  prematxire.  In  spite  of  the 
optimism  of  such  authorities  as  Monetary 
Fund  Chairman  Per  Jacobsson.  He  thinks 
the  Inflation  danger  is  about  gone.  But  many 
skilled  observers  in  West  Exu-ope  aren't  at  all 
so  sure.  Pressures  have  certainly  eased  off 
dramatically  In  the  United  States,  but  Eu- 
rope Is  riding  the  upside  of  a  major  boom. 

The  feeling  is  getting  around  that  the 
sky's  the  limit — that  eq>anslon  can  continue 
almost  Indefinitely  without  a  blowoff.  So 
far  West  Europe's  governments  have  shown 
luck  and  skill  In  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
boom  from  blowing  up.  But  the  roughest 
test  Is  still  ahead. 

Pressvue  Is  building  up  In  Europe  at  two 
strategic  points — ^productive  capacity  and 
the  labor  supply.  Most  countries,  but  par- 
ticularly Germany,  simply  cannot  build  new 
plants  fast  enough  to  cope  with  current  and 
anticipated  demand.  At  the  same  time,  the 
labor  supply  is  being  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point.  Again,  G«many  feels  this  the 
most,  but  is  not  alone. 

Competitive  bidding  for  labor  supplies  Is 
becoming  common.  This  has  an  Inevitable 
effect  on  wage  costs.  Employers  arent  in- 
clined to  quibble  about  such  things  when 
they're  confident  of  being  able  to  market  all 
their  output  and  m<»e — and  to  pass  on 
higher  costs  to  customers. 

Typically,  we've  hecu'd  of  a  U.S.  owned  firm 
in  Germany  which  Is  putting  new  plants 
In  remote  vUlages  chlefiy  because  unt^}p«<l 
lo«a  labor  was  avaUable.  There  are  now 
about  10  vacancies  for  every  4  unemployed 
workers  In  Germany  as  a  whole.  Thousands 
of  Italians  have  been  brought  In  and  an 
effort  Is  under  way  to  recruit  others  In  Greece 
and  Spain. 

In  Britain,  Job  openings  about  equal  the 
number  of  unemployed.  Allowing  for  "fric- 
tlonal"  unemployment  and  turnover,  this 
means  some  areas  are  in  for  a  worsening 
pinch.  Even  Italy  has  been  hit  by  a  shortage 
of  trained  technicians  and  engineers,  though 
not  of  unskilled  labor. 
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SwltaerUnd  reporti  mort  than  twice  as 
many  TwamdM  u  iuiflB4>l07ed.  Tlw  pro- 
pcrtton  of  foreign  wortan  (10  peroant  to 
machinery  Induatrlas  and  up  to  60  peroent 
m  oMiatmcUon)  U  rlalng  Jart.  Tha  Swlaa, 
like  ttM  Ocn&ana,  ara  out  trying  to  recruit 
more  labor,  chiefly  In  ^>aln  and  Portugal. 

me  affect  of  labor  ihortagea  on  wages  Is 
obTloiis:  wages  are  heading  up.  Sren  In 
Germany,  the  redoubtable  Dr.  Brhard  la 
saying  thAt  the  climate  Is  very  faTorable  to 
wage  incxeasea.  Be  says,  too.  that  the  eoon- 
omy  Is  elastle  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of 
vigorous  growth — provided,  of  course,  that 
people  dont  lose  their  aense  of  proportion. 
That's  the  big  question. 

Conservative  eoonomlsts  are  worried  over 
the  danger  that  the  boom  atmosphere  will 
prove  too  Intoxicating,  that  restraint  wUl  be 
forgotten. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  11.  1960J 

WBV  aaSMAMT  BCOWOlfT  BOOMB.  SaTS  KXUTT 

Am  Varrmo  Unztsd  E^atsb 
(1^  Joseph  Carter) 

The  West  Oerman  economic  boom  Is  con- 
tinuing virtually  unabated.  Berthold  Belts, 
second  In  command  oi  the  Krupp  Industrial 
empire,  said  on  his  arrival  here  yesterday. 

He  said  there  was  full  emplojrment  and  that 
the  West  Oerman  economy  was  still  able  to 
absorb  the  flow  of  refugees  from  Communlat- 
ruled  Bast  Germany. 

One  at  the  main  purpoees  of  his  visit.  Herr 
Belts  said,  was  to  talk  with  leaders  of  Amer- 
ican finance  and  Industry.  "Tou  always 
go  back  a  Uttle  more  intelligent  and  better 
Informed  on  industrial  procedvues  and  meth- 
ods," he  commented. 

Herr  Belts  emphasized  that  In  his  talks 
with  businessmen  here  he  would  seek  ways 
to  collaborate  with  them  in  advancing  the 
eoonomlee  of  underdeveloped  coiintrles. 

"Such  development  programs  are  the  Job 
of  private  enterprtse."  he  declared.  "We  at 
Krupp,  and  other  West  German  Industrial- 
ists, regard  them  as  extremely  Important." 

The  46-year-old  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  Krupp  of  Bssen  arrived  on  the  liner 
Bremen.  He  said  he  planned  to  stay  In  this 
country  about  10  days.  With  him  was  Count 
Claus  AhlefeWt  Laurvlg,  representative  In 
Britain  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Indus- 
tries headed  by  Alfred  Krupp. 

Herr  Belts  said  he  plaimed  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, Detroit,  and  Richmond,  Va.  He  added 
that  he  would  talk  with  executives  of  the 
Rjrd  Uotor  Co.,  General  Motors  Corp.,  Reyn- 
olds Mtotals  Co.,  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  among  others.  He  Indicated  that  he 
hoped  to  meet  with  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  IndustriaUst  emphasised  that  he  was 
not  here  to  seU  steel  but  to  exchange  ideas 
with  American  leaders.  He  said  he  wanted  to 
see  the  latest  steel  production  methods  here 
because  "In  that  field  you  are  the  leaders." 

Herr  Belts  said  that  Krupp's  relations 
with  organised  labor  were  excellent. 

[ntjm  the  German  American  Trade  News] 

GxaacAKT's  Pzasisiiarr  Fokxign  Exchangs 

Sttxplus 

That  it  may  be  harder  to  spend  money 
than  to  make  It,  Is  currently  a  problem  of 
major  economic  slgnlfleance  for  Germany, 
llie  condition  arises  out  of  the  Federal  Be- 
pubac's  persistent  foreign  exchange  surplus. 
Internationally,  this  situation  is  viewed  with 
misgivings  by  Germany's  trading  partners. 
Domestically,  the  surplus  endangers  the 
balanced    development   of   the    economy. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  the  situation  Ger- 
many's Federal  Bank  has  In  recent  mcmths 
charted  a  course  designated  to  meet  national 
naesaslty  on  the  one  hand  and  to  avoid  likely 
foreign  erltleism  on  the  other,  in  decreeing 
hlf^cr  mlnhnum  reserve   requirements   for 
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part  the  surplus  prol^em   was 
prepayments  on  foreign  debt  obll- 
lUocatlons  to  the  World  Bank,  and 
Because  these  payments  will  not 
regularly  Germany   Is  faced   In    1900 
task  of  planning  a  program  for  the 
y  that  a  surplus  In  the  balance  of 
goods  and  services  may  be  perma- 
In  London's  Financial  Times. 
J.  Abs,  one  of  Germany's  lead- 
said:   "It  must  not,  however. 

that  it  is  a  moot  question 

the  era  of  such  sxirpluses  is  going 

any  great  length  of  time.     The 

at  Germany's  oversea  trade  is  not 

as  it  might  appear  In  the  rela- 

f^vorable  course  of  German  exports 

leeent    years.      Bven    comparatively 

anges  in  the  terms  of  trade  might 

least  If  the  present  high  level  of 

activity  recedes — cause   a  notable 

In  the  FBderal  Republic's  posl- 

world  trade." 

as  It  may.  a  progressive  Uberallsa- 

mports  will  in  any  case  be  among 

with  which  Germany  will  have  to 
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Other  hand,  what  Is  Germany's  po- 
regard  to  i»t>motlng  export  at  capl- 
are  many  irtio  are  prepared  to 
luch  a  move  particularly  in  the  form 
underdeveloped  countries  and  rec- 
therefore  government  guarantees, 
loans,  and  other  faculties.  However, 
eels  that  there  might  be  some  com- 
in  this  respect  because  it  is  dUB- 
( tlfferentlate  between  ci^Htal  exports 
by  governmental  action  tor  ix>lltl- 
( conmnic  reasons,  and  capital  exports 
undertal:en  strictly  In  consideration  of  eco- 
nomic fi  ctarn  without  any  artificial  supports. 
'Preatmi  aWy,"  said  Dr.  Abs.  "the  Germans 
irtth  certainty  come  in  again  for 
ci  Itlcisms  on  the  part  of  other  export- 
countries  If  their  capital  exports  were 
to  be  stimiilated  through  govern- 


acion." 


In'  estments 


of  German  capital  In  various  forms 

_  steadily  on  the  Increase  in  recent 

[n   regard    to   the    future.   Dr.   Abe 

that  West  Germany's  main  concern 

underdevel<4>ed  countries  in  which 

are  sufficiently  stable,  however, 

sho\ild  not  be  iindertaken 

Intention  to  engage  In  a  bitter  corn- 
struggle  with  othw  Industrial  na- 
sboiUd  conform  to  the  scope  of 
_  economic  snd  financial  potential 
tasks  to  be  fulfilled  In  the  under- 
.  countries. 

about   the   Intensification  of    Ger- 
withln  the  Common  Mar- 


in^ estments 


own  view,"  said  Dr.  Abs,  "it  cannot 

either  ewmomlcally  or  polltl- 

accord  a  general  prlvUege  to  capital 

1  rlthln  the  Harajpean  Xconomic  Com- 

There  are  only  two  respects  where 

privilege  treatment  might  be  Justl- 

Rome  Tteaty  provides  tat  capital 

>n  on  the  part  at  member  govern- 

loward  helping  economically  weaker 
irlthln  the  Kuropean  Bconomlc  Com- 
or  Its  associated  areas,  this  contrlbu- 
be  ph^TiTioiort  through  the  Kuropean 
Bank.  Provided  this  bank,  as  iU 
proclaim  and  its  management  is 
itrlvlng  to  do,  models  its  activities 
( xceUent  example  of  the  World  Bank. 
;  Indeed  produce  a  beneficial  contrl- 
toward  strengthening   the  Commu- 


nity, which  no  outside  party  could  look  upon 
as  discriminating.'* 

BATBrscToaT  paooaxss 

"Moreover."  continued  Dr.  Abs,  "a  com- 
plete liberalisation  of  money  and  capital 
transactions,  by  sgreements  among  govern- 
ments, bankers,  associations,  and  other  par- 
ties concerned,  may  possibly  ccHXke  about  In 
the  Bur(q;>ean  Economic  Community  more 
rapidly  than  could  happen  In  a  much  larger 
area."  In  that  event,  however.  It  would  be 
desirable,  according  to  Dr.  Abs,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  EEC  countries  be  Imitated, 
that  is  to  say  that  other  nations  should  be 
prepared  to  free  their  capital  exports  and 
imports  of  restrictions  in  the  same  measxire 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

No  matter  how  these  programs  develop  in 
detail,  it  Is  most  Important,  said  Dr.  Abs, 
"that  Just  as  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity must  not  be  allowed  to  segregate 
itself  under  the  aegis  of  monetary  policy,  so 
there  must  not  be  any  obstruction  of  capital 
impcHi«  and  exports  of  the  partners  to  the 
Treaty  from  and  to  other  countries.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  this  respect  things  have  so  far 
been  going  quite  satisfactorily;  the  favorable 
trend  in  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  of  all 
EEC  countries  during  the  past  year  has 
served  to  faeiUtate  this." 

Tan>LX  PLAT 

At  the  govomment  level,  plans  are  now 
being  developed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Germany's  foreign  exchange  surplus.  These 
plans  aim  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
government- guaranteed  fund  which  would 
perform  a  triple  function : 

1.  In  providing  aid  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. 

2.  In  being  financed  through  the  sale  of 
low-cost  shares  to  the  public  which  would 
have  the  advantage  of  draining  money  other- 
wise available  for  domestic  spending  and 
thus  remove  a  stimulant  for  inflationary 
tendencies.  The  shares  would  pay  progres- 
sively higher  interest,  starting  at  a  level 
above  that  paid  by  savings  banks.  Banks 
would  not  be  allowed  to  participate  in  such 
a  subscription. 

3.  In  exporting  Germany's  foreign  ex- 
change surplus  the  fund  would  realise  its 
primary  gocd. 

While  these  plans  have  been  merely  ad- 
vanced in  the  form  of  ideas,  they  do  reflect 
the  current  concern  in  Germany  for  the  per- 
sistent foreign  exchange  surplxis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  this  Con- 
gress may  have  same  Idea  of  Just  how 
badly  an  American  producer  will  fare 
if  the  proposed  regulation  goes  Into  ef- 
fect, let  me  quote  from  letters  received 
from  American  small  goods  manufac- 
turers who  are  now  facing  annihilation 
from  foreign  imports. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  one  recent 
news  item  really  ought  to  awaken  the 
sleeping  American  conscience — the  one 
concerning  a  strike  in  Virginia  and  the 
demand   of   the   union   for   protection 
against  foreign  production  financed  by 
the  very  same  employer  being  struck 
here  in  the  United  States. 
r 
A.  G.  SPALDiNa  &  Bbos.,  Inc., 
Chicopee.  Maas..  May  24. 1960. 
Mr.  JosxPH  E.  Taisot, 
Chairman,  V.S.  Tariff  Commiaaion, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dtax  Ms.  Taijot:  It  was  good  to  talk  to 
you  on  the  phone  the  other  day,  and  I  shall 
look  forward  to  receipt  of  the  proposed  tariff 
changes  as  soon  as  It  is  off  the  press. 

I  have  recently  received  my  copy  of  the 
1959  Industry  Census  Report,  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  it  shakes  any  American  sporting- 
goods  manufacturer  right  down  to  his  heels. 
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We  are  preparing  a  formal  care  along 
the  lines  you  suggested  when  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington with  you  and  your  associates  on  April 
6.  However,  I  want  to  expose  you  to  a  few 
quicK  figures  drawn  from  the  Govern- 
ment's own  import  data,  and  the  sporting 
goods  Industry's  1969  census  report,  which 
shows  the  sales  of  domestic  made  sporting 
goods  only. 

Tennis  rackets  sold  in  the  United  States 
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It  Is  Immediately  apparent,  then,  that: 
1    Tennis    racket    sales   are    Increasing    as 
the   game   gains   in   general   popularity. 

2.  The  gain  in  1959  over  1958  was  a  sub- 
stantial 21.9  percent. 

3,  The  ImpKjrted  rackets  now  have  over 
50  percent  of  the  total  market. 

In  fact.  Imports  had  52.8  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  tennis  racket  market  In  1959  as 
against  only  41.5  percent  in  1958. 

Obviously,  then.  In  the  midst  of  a  growing 
tennis  racket  market,  with  sales  up  21.9 
percent  In  the  past  year,  U.S.  manufacture 
of  tennis  rackets  was  down  34   percent. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  to  you  and  your 
associates  that  United  States  businessmen 
are  aware  of  world  problems  and  In  the  In- 
terest of  furthering  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic goals  of  the  United  States,  most 
American  businessmen  would  be  willing  to 
share  the  growth  of  our  markets  with  other 
nations — this  has,  however,  reached  the 
point  where  the  Imports  have  all  of  the 
growth   and  part  of   the  original   body. 

Warning;  Every  Indication  Is  that  1960 
will  make  1959  look  like  a  real  good  year 
for  U.S.  tennis  racket  manufacturers.  Pro- 
duction Is  way  down  for  1960  and  further 
declines  are  forecast  for  1961. 

Badminton  rackets  sold  in  the  United  States 
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It  Is  immediately  apparent  that  through 
the  past  several  years,  the  badminton  racket 
business  has  gone  Into  the  bands  of  imported 
rackets. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  quick  facts. 

1.  Badminton  racket  sales  are  up  In  the 
United  States.  The  game's  popularity  Is  In- 
creasing. 

The  gain  In  badminton  racket  sales  In 
1959  over  1958  sales  was  over  43  percent. 

2.  Imported  badminton  rackets  had  over 
91  6  percent  of  this  total  In  1959,  as  against 
86  percent  of  the  total  market  In  1958. 

3  In  the  middle  of  a  sensational  43  per- 
cent gain  In  badminton  racket  sales  In  the 
United  States,  the  U.S.  manufacturers'  share 
of  this  market  fell  from  14  to  8.4  percent. 

The  U.S.  badminton  business,  which  has 
for  years  been  plagued  with  Imports,  now 
finds  Itself  making  16  Vi  percent  less  bad- 
minton rackets  In  a  year  when  the  sales  of 
badminton  rackets  are  up  43  percent. 

Warning:  Every  Indication  Is  that  1960  will 
be  much  worse  and  that  1961  may  well  see 
the  abandonment  of  badminton  manufac- 
ture In  the  United   States  unless  very  fast 


and  substantial  relief  is  granted  the  Ameri- 
can nuinufacturers. 

Baseball  gloves  and  mitts  sold  in  the  United 
States 
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1.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  total  sales  of 
baseball  gloves  and  mitts  in  the  United 
States  went  up  from  2,866,902  pieces  in  1958 
to  3.245.127  In  1959.  This  Is  an  Increase  of 
378,225  mitts  and  gloves,  or  13.2  percent  in- 
crease. 

2.  In  this  period,  gloves  and  mitts  Im- 
ported from  Japan  Increased  by  726,493,  or 
130  percent. 

3.  In  this  period,  the  sales  of  U.S.  manu- 
factured gloves  and  mitts  declined  from 
2,309.436  In  1958  to  1.962.168  ^  1959,  or  a 
decline  of  over  15  percent. 

4.  At  the  end  of  1958,  Japanese  imports 
accounted  for  19.4  percent  of  total  baseball 
glove  and  mitt  sales. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  this  had  become  39.5 
percent 

In  1  short  year  the  imported  baseball 
gloves  and  mitts  took  another  20  percent 
of  our  total  U.S.  market. 

American  production  fell  off  over  15  per- 
cent while  total  sales  went  up  by  13.2  per- 
cent. 

The   conclusion   Is   absolutely  obvious. 

Unless  the  E^scape  Clause  Is  Invoked  very 
quickly  the  U.S.  manufacture  of  ten- 
nis rackets,  badminton  rackets,  and  base- 
ball gloves  and  mitts  will  cease;  those  peo- 
ple now  engaged  In  their  mantifactvire  will 
Join  the  hundreds  already  forced  out  of  work 
by  the  Imports  In  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  another  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Industry  will  have  been  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  "world  trade." 

Is  this  going  to  happen? 
Yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  L.  Parker, 

President. 


A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros..  Inc., 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  June  2,  1960. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dint, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dent:  I  hope  you  will  take  the 
time  to  read  the  attached  copy  of  my  letter 
of  May  24  to  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Talbot,  Chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

I  am  sending  It  and  this  letter  to  you  as 
the  president  of  the  largest  exclusive  sport- 
ing goods  manufacturer  in  the  world,  and  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Import  Committee  of 
the  Athletic  Goods  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here,  as  I  do  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Talbot,  that  ours  is  not  a  radical 
group,  demanding  that  imports  stop,  etc. 

So  sure  are  we  that  our  American  welfare 
and  world-at-large  welfare  cannot  be  fully 
separated  that  we  are  ready  to  share  part  of 
our  Industry's  growth  with  manufacturers 
from  other  countries. 

It  Is  when  we  lose  so  much  of  the  existing 
market  that  we  find  ourselves  making  and 
selling  less  units  of  sporting  goods  items  In 
important,  rapidly  growing  areas  such  as 
baseball,  tennU,  and  badminton  that  we  be- 
gin to  realize  that  this  has  gone  much  too 
far. 

Otir  economic  health  and  the  employment 
of  our  personnel  are  seriously  affected  when 
we  not  only  are  completely  excluded  fWMn 


the  market  growth  but  actually  lose  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  original  smaller  market. 

Ours  is  a  peculiarly  vulnerable  Industry 
due  to  the  high  percentage  of  hand  labor 
unavoidably  necessary  in  our  production. 

Besides  the  items  listed  In  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Talbot.  U.S.  golf  ball  manufacturing  In- 
dustry Is  100  percent  vulnerable  and  Is  being 
very  hard  hit  In  1960. 

Ovu'  own  governmental  agencies,  which 
bought  Japanese  tennis  rackets  In  1959, 
bought  Japanese  golf  balls  this  spring. 

I  urge  your  Immediate  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  Important  problems  affecting 
this  Industry. 

The  very  minimum  relief  our  Industry 
needs  for  survival  Is  the  Invocation  of  the 
escape  clause  In  the  Tariff  Act. 

Yon-  help  Is  needed — urgently. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Edwin  L.  Parker, 
President,  A.  G.  Spalding  A  Bros.,  Inc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  need  any  more 
proof,  let  us  hold  hearings,  tear  apart  the 
shrouds  of  secrecy  on  foreigrn  spending 
under  mutual  security,  investigate  for- 
eign loans,  check  on  who  gets  profits 
from  foreign  production,  the  effect  on 
our  employment,  the  extent  of  our  en- 
meshment  with  private  capital  and 
profits  In  foreign  coxmtries,  and  check 
on  whether  we  are  buyir^  peace  or  war 
with  our  trade-and-aid  programs. 

No  man  wants  peace  more,  but  no  man 
wants  to  know  for  sure  if  we  are  getting 
peace  as  a  harvest  or  reaping  the  wild 
wind. 

Following  are  just  a  few  samples  of 
the  results  of  our  policies. 

The  protest  I  attach  concerns  me 
greatly  for  as  a  young  man  I  worked  in 
the  plant  in  my  hometown  of  Jeannette, 
Pa.,  that  produced  the  largest  U.S.  pro- 
duction of  tennis  balls. 

G 

Jeannette,  Pa.,  June  14.  I960. 
Hon.  John  H.  Dent, 
Old  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  negotiations  by  U3.  Government  under 
1958  Trades  Agreement  Extension  Act  we  feel 
the  proposed  Items  listed  on  schedule  15, 
more  particularly  subparagraph  1502,  would 
do  considerable  amount  of  damage  to  our 
company.  Domestic  competition  has  already 
created  unfavorable  atmo^here  for  athletic 
balls  and  tennis  balls.  Granting  further 
concessions  to  importers  could  mcMre  adverse- 
ly affect  production  and  tend  to  reduce  em- 
ployment In  our  factories.  Any  assistance 
you  can  render  toward  defeating  this  pro- 
posal will  benefit  economy  of  area  In  which 
our  factories  are  located. 

The  General  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.. 
P.  C.  Mathewson. 


June  IS.  1960. 
U.S.  Taritp  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  advice  from  the  General  Tire  &  Rub- 
ber Co.,  manufacturer  of  tennis  balls  In  my 
district.  I  am  protesting  any  action  that 
would  In  any  way  reduce  tariffs  or  grant 
further  concessions  to  foreign-made  tennis 
balls.  This  industry  U  very  vital  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  my  community.  Se- 
rious economic  consequences  to  all  concerned 
will  follow  any  action  by  GATT  and  the 
Tariff  commission  that  will.  In  any  way. 
make  It  more  difficult  for  domestic  Industry 
to  compete  with  low-wage,  low-standard  pro- 
ducers.    Statistical  data  will  follow. 

John  H.  Dknt, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SENATI 

Friday,  June  17, 1960 

The  Senate  met  at  10:30  o'clock  am., 
iuid  was  called  to  order  by  SoiatOT 
MiKS  Mansitkld.  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God.  who 
amidst  the  shifting  sands  ot  time  stand- 
eth  sure,  as  we  bow  with  reverent 
hearts  in  this  q\iiet  moment,  dedicated 
to  the  unseal  and  eternal,  strengthen, 
we  beseech  Thee,  our  sometimes  waver- 
ing confidence  in  those  deep  and  holy 
foundations  of  spiritual  verities  on 
which  the  fathers  buUt,  lest,  in  foolish 
futility  in  this  desperate  and  dangerous 
day,  we  attempt  to  build  on  sand  in- 
stead of  rock. 

In  a  time  of  aggression  and  threaten- 
ings  and  violence,  of  swift  and  stunning 
change,  when  the  angry  passions  of  de- 
luded people  who  Imagine  a  vain  thing 
are  bursting  anew  with  devouring  flame, 
enable  Thy  servants  here  in  the  dis- 
charge of  great  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic trust  to  be  calm  and  confident,  wise, 
and  just:  their  hope  In  Thee  as  an  an- 
chor sure  and  steaidfast,  their  faith  un- 
shaken that  out  of  the  wreck  and  ruin 
of  today  Thou  art  making  all  things 
new. 

We  ask  it  In  that  Name  which  is  above 
every  name.    Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

T7.S.  Senatc, 
Prksidknt  pmo  tebcpokz, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  17, 19S0. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate, I  appoint  Hon.  Mixx  ICAMsnEU),  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

CAKL   HATDKir, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupcm  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  CHAPLAIN— REV.  FREDERICK 
BROWN  HARRIS,  DJ). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  have  been  present  this  morn- 
ing to  hear  the  touching  and  beautiful 
prayer  uttered  by  that  wise  and  good 
man  who  is  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 
He  is  always  a  tower  of  strengrth  and  a 
source  of  comfort  to  those  of  us  who  at- 
tempt to  work  in  the  Senate  in  the 
discharge  of  our  duties  and  labor  to 
bring  peace  in  the  world  and  prosperity 
at  home.  His  calm  and  cool  pleas,  ap- 
pealing to  the  best  in  all  of  us,  are  a 
constant  reminder  to  me  that  America 
has  not  lost  its  soul;  and  notwithstand- 
ing those  who  would  deride  us  and  say 
Americans  are  more  concerned  with  tele- 
vision, air-conditioned  cars,  and  gadgets 
than  with  the  spiritual  things  of  life,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Chaplain  each 
morning  gives  the  lie  to  that  accusation. 


June  17 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  ^uest  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  b]  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  oi  the  proceedings  of 
Thurs4ay,  June  16,  1960,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESsi^OES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL 

Messages  in  wrlttag  from  the  Presi- 
dent o  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicatee to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  1  ecretaries.  and  he  announced  that 
cm  Jure  12,  1960,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  act  (S.  2330)  for 
the  relef  of  John  B.  Manthey. 


EXE(rUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  ik  executive  session. 

The  I  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore liid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
froax  me  President  of  the  United  States 
submifting  the  nomination  of  Arthur  S. 


Lane, 
Judge 
which 


}f  New  Jersey,  to  be  UJS.  district 
for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary. 


MISSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  m  sssage  from  the  Hovise  of  Repre- 
sentat  ves,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  di  lagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10644)  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
in  ordi  >r  to  change  the  limitation  of  the 
constr  ictlon  differential  subsidy  imder 
such  t  tie:  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hi  >uses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Bon- 
ner, Sir.  Thompson  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
George  P.  Miller,  Mr.  ToLLErsoN,  and 
Mr.  V>N  Pelt  were  appointed  managers 
on  th<  part  of  the  House  at  the  con- 
f  erenc ». 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  tiad  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  6  "6)  to  provide  for  the  designation 


of  the 
tional 


quests  1  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The 
the 
the  eitroDed 
39)  proposing 


Sp  eaker 


month  of  September  1960  as  Na- 
Wool   Month,    in    which    it    re- 


message  further  announced  that 
had  affixed  his  signature  to 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  granting 
represi  ntatlon  in  the  electoral  college  to 
the  D  strict  of  Colimibla,  and  it  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempo:  e. 


HOUSP  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PLACED 
ON  CALENDAR 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  696)  to 
provid  i  for  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  Sei^tember  1960  as  National  Wool 
Month  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION    OF    DEBATE    DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  be  absent 
from  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  from  this 
afternoon  imtil  Monday  morning  next, 
for  family  reasons. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objectim,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  will 
not  be  with  us.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  able  Senator  for  the  contribution  he 
made  and  the  cooperation  he  extended 
in  connection  with  the  most  Important 
measures  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
this  year.  He  stayed  until  midnight 
last  night  and  helped  the  leadership  get 
the  bill  through  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
thank  him  for  the  very  fine  effort  he 
made  in  that  respect.  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  so  last  evening. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 


PRESIDENTS     VISIT    TO    JAPAN; 
KHRUSHCHEV'S  VISIT  TO  CUBA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  the  past  few  days,  the 
events  in  Japan  have  completely  cap- 
tured the  headlines.  And  there  Is  one 
aspect  of  the  situation  which  is  cause 
for  grave  concern. 

It  is  the  ability  of  the  Communists  to 
touch  off  trouble  at  scattered  points 
throughout  the  world. 

When  Premier  Khrushchev  broke  up 
the  Paris  summit  conference,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  United  States  was  headed 
for  a  severe  test  of  its  nerves.  The  test 
came  quickly. 

First,  there  was  the  alarm  over  Berlin. 

Next,  there  was  the  unexpectedly 
heavy  shelling  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  in  which  a 
minority,  led  and  organized  by  fanatical 
leftists,  has  been  able  to  force  cancella- 
tion of  President  Elsenhower's  trip  to 
Japan. 

Just  down  the  road  we  have  fswing  us 
Premier  Khrushchev's  visit  to  Cuba. 
And  we  can  only  speculate  as  to  the 
events  which  may  take  place  right  on 
our  doorstep. 

Premier  Khrushchev,  of  course,  will 
receive  a  warm  welcome  in  Cuba.  That 
will  be  guaranteed  by  the  army,  the  po- 
lice, and  all  the  organs  of  Castro's  gov- 
ernment. 

We  do  not  know  what  else  he  may  re- 
ceive In  Cuba.  But  it  is  time  for  all  of 
us  to  do  some  very  serious  thinking 
as  to  how  we  will  react  to  even  closer 
collaboration  between  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cuban  Government. 

Whatever  may  hapf>en,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  we  face  a  period  of  heightened 
cold    war    tensions.    The    Communists 
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have  picked  up  their  signal  from  Pre- 
mier Klunishchev's  actions  In  Paris;  and 
it  will  require  all  the  determination,  in- 
genuity, and  imagination  of  a  united 
America  to  weather  the  storm. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  my  fel- 
low coimtrymen  to  keep  their  powder 
dry  and  keep  their  ranks  closed. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Sutxjommittee  on  Insurance  of  the  An- 
titrust Subcommittee  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  I  understand  that  out  of  defer- 
ence and  the  great  respect  and  affection 
we  have  for  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
fMr.  O'MahonetI,  and  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  prevailing,  the  minor- 
ity leader  has  agreed  to  this  subcom- 
mittee meeting. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  indicated  that  I  would  object  to 
all  requests  for  committee  meetings. 
However,  I  make  an  exception  in  this 
case,  because  the  witness  happens  to 
be  from  London  and  was  brought  espe- 
cially to  the  Senate  to  testify  during  the 
insurance  Investigation  being  conducted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MahonetI  . 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
just  talked  about  a  hearing  on  the  ed- 
ucati<xi  bill.  I  finished  my  statement, 
but  the  committee  is  continuing  its 
hearing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  have  to  object. 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
point  out  for  the  Record  that  I  hope 
this  will  silence  all  Republican  criticism 
of  Congress  not  transacting  any  busi- 
ness. We  can  have  committee  sessions 
and  Senate  sessions  during  the  morning 
hour,  without  hurting  anyone.  This  ed- 
ucation bill  Is  a  measure  of  far-reach- 
ing importance.  It  has  nonpartisan 
sponsorship.  I  think  we  could  get  ac- 
ticMi  on  it  during  the  morning  hour, 
when  no  bill  is  before  the  Senate.  Be- 
cause one  man  has  made  a  mistake  in 
objecting,  I  hapt  that  all  of  us  will  not 
do  so  also.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  ad- 
ministration program  through  and  the 
Congress  program  through,  and  leg- 
islation enacted  on  behalf  of  the  people. 
It  is  pretty  difficult  to  do  it  when  scane 
do  not  want  us  to  have  any  c(»nmittee 
meetings  in  the  morning. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Republican 
leadership  would  feel  it  possible  to  per- 
mit noncwitroverslal  bills  to  be  consid- 
ered at  least  up  until  the  morning  hour 
is  concluded,  because  we  will  have  noth- 
ing but  insertions  during  that  time,  and 
that  would  give  us  a  chance  to  report  out 
some  of  the  bills  in  which  even  the  bA- 
minlstration  is  very  much  interested  in 
getting  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  would 
not  ask  for  permission  to  have  a  com- 


mittee sit  which  has  a  substantive  mat- 
ter before  it  which  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  the  minority  leader  or  any  Sen- 
ator who  must  be  on  the  floor.  I  only 
ask  the  minority  leader  to  give  consid- 
eration to  letting  committees  meet  dur- 
ing the  mcHHing  hour  and  until  the 
morning  hour  is  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tend to  object.  I  know  of  nothing  else 
to  do.  The  majority  leader  has  a  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  have  an  important  bill 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  has  served  notice  on  both  lead- 
ers that  he  intends  to  object.  I  am 
deeply  interested. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Why  does 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  wish  to  emu- 
late the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  emulate  him. 
I  have  no  other  weapon  with  which  to 
protect  the  minority  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Senator  protects  the  minority 
position  when  the  Senator  objects  to  the 
consideration  of  legislation  which  the 
minority  demands,  and  bottles  up  that 
legislation  in  committee.  I  want  here 
and  now  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
that.  The  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
take  the  responsibility  for  one  commit- 
tee. However,  there  are  14  cwnmlttees. 
I  will  make  these  requests  for  the  com- 
mittees to  meet.  If  the  business  is 
brought  to  a  standstill,  the  blood  will 
not  be  on  my  hands.  I  hope  the  propa- 
gandists who  will  be  writing  about  the 
inability  of  Congress  to  pass  bills,  or 
state  that  it  will  do  nothing,  will  realize 
it  Is  not  the  majority  leader  who  keeps 
the  committees  from  meeting,  because  I 
have  no  objection  to  any  meetings  of 
committees. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Responsibility  does 
not  have  to  be  fixed.  I  cheerfully  accept 
the  responsibility. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Business  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Colimibla  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Natural  Water  Re- 
sources be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
nile.  I  understand,  no  committees  can  sit 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate.  Sup- 
pose a  special  committee,  like  the  Water 
Resources  Committee,  is  hearing  wit- 
nesses but  does  not  Issue  a  subpena  or 
does  not  make  a  report,  what  is  the 
situation?  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  Chair  is  advised  that  the 
rule  applies  to  standing  committees,  not 
to  select  committees. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  not 
necessary,  then,  for  a  request  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  the  water  committee? 
Is  that  correct? 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. For  the  Record,  the  Chair  will 
read: 

No  standing  oxnmlttee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  except  the  Committee  on  Rules 
of  the  House,  shaU  sit,  without  special  leave, 
while  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Is  in  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  Senat<x'.  Then  we  will  make  s<xne 
progress  at  least  In  the  field  of  water. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
this  discoiu-se.  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
have  a  perfect  answer  for  the  majority 
leader.  The  committee  could  sit  as  a  kind 
of  kaflee  klatch  as  we  did  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  other  day.  We 
cannot  transact  business,  and  we  can- 
not hold  hearings.  Howev^ ,  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting  we  can  affirm  or  disaffirm. 
I  suggest  that  this  is  a  solution  also  to 
my  dear  friend  from  Illinois.  I  sug- 
gest that  in  this  particular  case  there  is 
no  reason  why  committees  cannot  meet 
on  that  basis.  We  can  get  business  done 
in  that  way,  and  there  is  no  drciimven- 
tion.  I  suggest  that  we  could  proceed 
in  that  manner.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  committees  cannot  be  canvassed  on 
this  proposition.  If  a  committee  is  in 
favor,  it  can  meet  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
the  friendly  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  However,  I  would  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  evading  or  circum- 
venting a  rule  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce met  the  other  day.  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  in  his  usual 
cordial  manner,  brought  it  to  my  at- 
tention. The  committee  had  met  not- 
withstanding the  refusal  of  the  Senate 
for  it  to  meet.  So  I  urge  all  committees 
to  be  very  careful,  unless  they  have  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  meet.  I  think 
they  should  not  even  meet  Informally  if 
it  is  interpreted  as  a  committee  meeting, 
particularly  when  they  are  assembled  by 
the  chairman.  I  share  the  feeling  of  the 
minority  leader  that  if  any  Senator 
avails  hlma^  of  his  inivilege  to  object, 
we  should  follow  the  rule. 

Mr.  WII£Y.  I  should  like  to  trans- 
act a  little  morning  business.  My  pur- 
pose was  more  or  less  to  establish  what 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said  now  is  the  rule. 

I  have  contended  for  the  rule  contin- 
ually. But  when  it  was  suggested  that 
we  follow  through  with  a  kaffee  klatch, 
we  had  our  kaffee  klatCh.  We  reviewed 
the  business  but  took  no  action,  because 
it  is  only  when  we  have  a  regiilar  meet- 
ing that  we  can  find  out  what  we  did. 
and  either  affirm  or  dlsafDrm.  But  we 
will  have  reviewed  the  matter  which  is 
before  us  for  attention. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated : 
RxPoiT  OM  TJJ3.  OowraiB irnowa  to 

iHTntNATTONAI,   OXGAKIBATIOirS 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  UJB.  contrlbuttODS  to  Intematiooal 
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(»sanl»Uoiw.  for  the  flwal  year  1050  (with 
«n  •ccompanTlng  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

SVSPBMSIOK  OF  Dkpobtatioh  ow  Cwmtux 
Ajjmkb 

A  letter  from  the  Commlaaloner.  Immigra- 
tion fr"«1  Naturalisation  Service,  Departmmt 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deputation  of 
certain  aliens,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions  of  law 
pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  reasons 
for  ordering  such  suspension  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Status  or  Pkbjcamxmt  Residkncz  roa  a 

CXBTAIIf   Alixn 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  NatiiraUsation  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
capy  of  the  order  granting  the  application 
for  permanent  residence  filed  t^  Allen 
Shlh-Chim  Hsiao,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
o<  law  as  to  the  subject,  and  the  reason  for 
granting  the  application  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Jtidlciary. 

TxicposABT  AoMisaiON  Into  thx  Untrd 

STATIS    or    CXSTAIH    AUZNS 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
eoi^es  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Repres  sntatlves, 

Armed 

the  B>use 

Secret  iry 

Deparlpient 

the 

Virgin 

"Wlln< 
Leglsliture 


wrmoifa  and  memorials 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

By  the  ACTDfO  PRKSIDBn'  pro  tem- 
pore: 

A  resolution  of  the  Third  Legislature  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  : 

"Bnx  1187 
"Resolution  to  petition  the  Congress  at  the 

United  States  to  authorise  the  Department 

of  Defense  to  eichange  a  certain  tract  of 

land  at  John  Brewer's  Bay.  St.  Thomas. 

Virgin  Islands,  with  the  Oovemment  at 

the  Virgin  Islands,  for  a  tract  of  land  at 

Kstote     Bordeaux.     St.     Thomas,     Virgin 

Islands 

"Wh«-eas  a  certain  tract  of  land  at  John 
Brewer's  Bay.  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands, 
owned  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
\ised  as  a  rifle  practice  range  by  the  UJS. 
Army,  is  an  ideal  area  for  a  low-income  hous- 
ing project;  and 

"Whereas  because  of  limitations  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  acquire  land  in  St. 
Thomas  for  low-lnoome  housing;  and 

"Whereas  there  Is  land  suitable  for  a  rifle 
practice  range  at  Bstate  Bordeaux,  owned  by 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Reaolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  That: 

"1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Defense  to  ex- 
change a  certain  tract  of  land  located  at  John 
Brewer's  Bay,  St.  Th<xnas.  Virgin  Islands,  and 
preeently  used  as  a  rifle  practice  range,  with 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a 
certain  tract  of  land  at  Estate  Bordeaux,  St. 
Thcxnas.  Virgin  Islands,  which  is  suitable  for 
a  rifle  practice  range,  with  the  provision  that 
the  land  at  John  Brewer's  Bay.  when  ac- 
quired by  the  Oovernment  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  shall  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  low-income  housing;  and  be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  cc^ee  of  this  res- 
olution be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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June  17 


the  chairman  of  the  Senate 

Serrloes  Committee,  the  chairman  of 

Armed  Services  Committee,  the 

of  the  Znttflor.  the  Secretary  of  the 

of  Defense,  and  the  Oovemor  of 

Virgin  Islands. 

passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Islands  on  June  8,  1980. 

our  hands  and  the  seal  of  the 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  this  9th  day 
of  Juite  AD.  1980. 

"WaLTB     I.     IC.     HCWGZ, 

"President. 
"John  L.  liAOinto, 

"Legislative  Secretary." 

resolution    adopted    by    the    executive 

of  the  bocurd  of  directors  of  the 

of  Commerce  of  the  New  Orleans 

Yew  Orleans,  La.,  favoring  the  enact- 

of   legislation   to   repeal    the   tax   on 

of  persons;  to  the  Committee 


Area, 
ment 
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rciolutlon  adopted  by  the  Morgantown, 
yirglnia.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  favor - 
enactment  of  legislation  to  repeal  the 
transportation    of    persons;    to    the 
on  Finance, 
petition  signed   by  I.  S.  Svischov  and 
Merger,  chairman  and  secretary,   re- 
spectifely.  of  the  Russian  Antl-Communlst 
,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  relating  to 
of  Public  Law  88-40,  concern- 
Captive  Nations  Week;  to  the  Com- 
on  the  Judiciary. 


oil 
Committee 

A 
Kirlll 


Comn  Lttee, 
amen<  ments 
ing  tfce 
mitte4 


IMP!  OVED  BENEFITS  FOR  VET- 
ER  MHQ  OP  WORLD  WAR  I— RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr 


of  a 


WILEY.    Mr.  President,  as  a  na- 


tion, itre  recognize  that  the  maintenance 


fair  system  of  veterans  benefits 


for  t]  lose  who  served  and  sacrificed  for 
their  coimtry  is  essential. 

Ov  !r  the  years,  the  Nation  has 
adop  ed  a  significant  program  of  bene- 
fits f  >r  our  veterans.  A  major  task,  of 
coursi,  has  not  only  been  to  assiire  an 
adequate  system,  but  also  to  provide 
equittble  treatment  of  our  veterans  of 
diffeient  wars. 

We  recall,  of  course,  that  the  veterans 
of  W>rld  War  I,  for  example,  did  not 
receive  advantages  of  such  benefits  as 
were  enacted  by  Congress  to  help  meet 
the  leadjustment  and  other  needs  of 


mans 


ately 


of  the  veterans  of  World  War  n 


and  \  he  Korean  conflict.  Consequently, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  Con- 
gress take  this  into  consideration. 

To  lay  I  was  privileged  to  receive  from 
Rolaiid  E.  Miller,  coimty  clerk  of  Calu- 
met '  bounty.  Wis.,  a  resolution  support- 
ing t  le  need  for  improved  benefits  for 
veter  ins  of  World  War  I. 

Re  lectlng  the  views  of  the  Calumet 
Courty  Board  of  Supervisors  on  this 
important  problem,  I  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  resolution 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  appropri- 


Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veterans 
have  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
in  which  they  are  no  longer  self-supporting, 
as  well  as  suffering  illnesses  and  inflrmlties 
aggravated  by  this  honorable  service  to  their 
country;  and 

Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
they  have  largely  become  a  class  of  for- 
gotten men,  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the 
grave:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Calumet  County,  Wis.,  That  this  body  recog- 
nizes the  predicament  of  these  veterans  of 
World  War  I.  and  petition  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  legislation  providing  benefits  to  the 
aged,  ill.  and  disabled  veterans  of  this  great 
war  in  the  form  of  pensions  or  any  other 
means  which  will  provide  relief  so  vitally 
needed;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Hoxise  Conunittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Wisconsin  delegation  in 
the  Congress. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Calumet  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  June  14.  1980. 
RoLAKD  B.  Mnxaa. 

County  Clerk. 


referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Fina  ice,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  ^KCOKi),  as  follows: 

RXSOLimON  No.  3 

Resollition  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
Un:  ted  States  to  give  f av(»able  considera- 
tion to  legislation  providing  benefits  for 
vet»rans  at  World  War  I  and  for  other 
pui  poses 

Wta  areas  many  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
our  f  atlon's  finest  citiaens  served  the  cause 
of  d<  mocracy  during  the  period  of  World 
War  1 ;  and 


RESOLUTIONS  BY  MIDWEST  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  RAILROAD  AND  UTIL- 
ITIES COMMISSIONERS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
received  from  Anson  J.  Anderson,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Midwest  Associa- 
tion of  Raili-oad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners, a  series  of  resolutions.  Subject- 
wise,  these  resolutions  covered  a  variety 
of  significant  topics,  some  of  which  are 
highly  controversial.  These  include  pro- 
posals relating  to  removal  of  the  excise 
taxes  on  transportation,  curtailment  of 
rail  service,  problems  involved  in  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  transportation  of 
mail. 

As  I  mentioned,  there  are  strong  views 
on  both  sides  of  the  issues  involved. 
Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  the  views  of 
the  liiidwest  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Commissioners  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  resolutions  printed  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  received  and  apprwrtately  re- 
ferred, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

"RxsoLunoN  1 
"Whereas,  the  Federal  excise  taxes  on  com- 
munication and  transportation  services  were 
initially  levied  or  greatly  increased  during 
World  War  n  to  help  defray  war  costs  and 
to  discourage  unnecessary  use  of  such  serv- 
ices; and 

"Whereas  today  such  excise  taxes  are  still 
In  effect  and  continuing  to  discourage  the 
public  use  of  these  services,  regulated  or  un- 
regulated, against  which  any  Federal  excise 
taxes  are  levied;  and 

"Whereas  by  law  enacted  at  its  session  in 
1959  Congress  provided  for  the  repefU  of  the 
10  percent  tax  on  local  telephone  service, 
effective  as  of  June  30,  1980.  and  provided 
further  that  the  excise  tax  on  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  was  to  be  reduced 
to  5  percent,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1980;  and 
"Whereas  It  Is  now  proposed  to  pos^wne 
the  effective  date  of  the  1959  legislation  re- 
specting repeal  of  the  local  telephone  service 
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tax  and  the  reduction  in  the  excise  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  passengers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Midwest  AssocUtlon  of 
Railroad  and  Utilities  CommlssionerB  go  on 
record  as  vigorously  opposing  any  postpone- 
ment of  the  effective  date  of  the  above- 
mentioned  1989  enactmenu.  and  hereby  re- 
state their  position  that  these  excise  taxes 
are  contrary  to  the  existence  of  reasonably 
priced  and  nondUcrlminatory  conuntmlca- 
tlons  and  transportation  services,  and  that, 
accordingly,  such  Federal  excise  taxes  should 
be  repealed;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  con- 
ference be  directed  to  furnish  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Excise  Taxes 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
a  cc^y  of  this  resolution;  and  that  the  secre- 
tary forthwith  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  each  of  the  Monbers  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  in 
the  CongreM  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting the  11  midwestern  States  included 
in  the  membership  of  the  association. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"RxsoLumifB   CoMMirrxx, 

"EXNKST    D.    NZLSOM, 

"North  Dakota.  Chairman. 
"John  R.  Tbompbok, 

"Arkansas. 
-Rat  H.  Thomfsoh. 

"Jotoa." 

To  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce: 

"Resolotion  a 
"Resolution  concerning  modifying  and 
amending  the  1968  Federal  Transportation 
Act  as  It  pertains  to  section  13A 
"Resolved,  That  the  Midwest  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utllltlea  Commissioners  rec- 
ommend to  the  NaUonal  Association  of  Rail- 
road and  Utilities  CommLssianers  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  section 
13A  be  modified  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  curtailing  passenger  service.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  law  provide  that  such  appli- 
cation concerning  Interstate  passenger  serv- 
ice be  considered  by  a  Joint  board  on  the 
same  basis  as  Joint  boards  now  have  Juris- 
diction in  the  matter  of  granting  authority 
to  regular  route  common  carriers;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved.  That  in  the  case  of  applications 
on  the  part  of  the  railrocMl  involving  the  lim- 
itation of  an  intrastate  passenger  train  that 
the  original  Jurisdiction  be  left  as  it  now  is 
with  the  State  conunlssions  and  that  the 
law  be  changed  so  that  in  the  event  of  an 
appeal  It  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Inter- 
Btate  Conunerce  Commission,  but  to  the  re- 
spective State  and  Federal  courts. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"RsaoLTmom  Committsx, 
"BurxsT  D.  NBiOON, 

"North  Dakota,  Chairman. 
"John  R.  Thompson, 

"Arkanaa. 
"Rat  S.  Thompson, 

"lotoa." 


"RlSOLTTTlON  3 

"Whereas  it  is  the  consensus  of  the  lAd- 
west  Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners  that  orders  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral regulatory  commissions  duly  entered 
after  public  hearing  and  due  ooosideration 
of  the  public  interest.  auUiorislng  changes  in 
operations  of  common  carriers  should  be 
allowed  full  force  and  effect;  and 

"Whereas  such  orders  should  not  be  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  between  car- 
riers and  their  employees  because  of  the  very 
real  possibility  that  such  ooiirse  of  action 
may  result  in  the  nullification  of  such  or- 
ders; and 


"Whereas  a  very  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds 
that  under  the  law  as  now  written  such  bar- 
gaining Is  mandatory  when  demand  there- 
for is  made;  and 

"Whereas  8.  3548  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  so  change  the  law  as  to  preserve 
the  effectiveness  of  such  orders  and  to  re- 
move them  from  the  Held  of  collective  bar- 
gaining: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Midwest  Association 
of  Railrocul  and  Utilities  Commissioners  does 
hereby  endorse  the  principles  of  S.  3548  or 
any  other  legislation  producing  similar  re- 
sults and  does  hereby  urge  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  with  respect  thereto;  and  be 
It  further 

"Jl€»oIt>cd,  That  the  secretary  of  this  as- 
sociation send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Members  of  the  UjS.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  States  repre- 
sented In  the  membership  of  this  association. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"RxsoLxmows  COMMimx. 
"Ernest  D.  Nelson. 

"North  Dakota,  Chairman. 
"John  R.  Thompson, 

"Arkansas. 
"Rat  H.  Thompson. 

"lOUM." 

To  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Olvll 
Service: 

"Resoltttion  4 

"Whereas  for  over  8  years  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  has  been  con- 
ducting an  airlift  program  for  transporting 
by  air  ordinary  flrst-class  mail  on  an  experi- 
mental liasis  and  has  recently  substantially 
exteiuled  the  program  and  has  announced 
plans  to  fvirther  extend  the  program  on  a 
permanent  basis;  and 

"Whereas  the  diversion  of  flrst-class  daU 
revenues  from  the  railroads  as  a  result  of 
this  program  materiaUy  impairs  their  ahUity 
to  continue  to  provide  the  service  required 
of  them  in  the  interest  of  a  sound  national 
transportation  system  to  adequately  serve 
the  national  economy  and  properly  malnt.ain 
the  Nation's  defense:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
"Resolved,  That  the  Midwest  Association 
of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
hereby  go  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
gram to  fly  ordinary  flrst-class  mail  and  as 
favoring  and  urging  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  require  discontinuance  of  the  pro- 
gram; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  each  Senator  and 
Congressman  from  the  States  embraced  in 
the  membership  of  this  conference,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Resolutions  CoMMrrrEX. 
"Esnxst  D.  Nelson, 

"North  Dakota,  Chairman. 
"John  R.  Thommon. 

"Arkansas. 
"Rat  H.  Thompson, 

-Joico." 

Ordered  to  He  on  the  table: 
"RssoLunoN  6 

"Mr.  Presidoit.  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  guests,  as  we  reluctantly  come  to 
the  close  of  the  1960  annual  convention  of 
the  Midwest  Association  of  Railroad  and 
Utilities  Conunissioners:  Be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  association  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  and  thank  the  great 
State  of  South  DakoU  and  the  city  of  Rapid 
City  for  having  opened  its  doors  and  taken 
us  into  their  hearts. 

"This  convention  has  been  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  successful  in  the  history  of 
this  association,  not  only  because  of  the 
discussions  and  comprehensive  reports,  but 
it  has  also  given  the  opportunity  to  con- 


sider and  discuss  problems  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  great  Republic  and  particularly 
of  the  area  covered  by  this  association.  For 
these  reasons,  your  committee.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, desires  to  submit  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

"Resolved,  That  this  association  extends 
Its  sincere  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the 
State  oS  South  Dakota,  the  city  of  Rapid 
City  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the  South 
Dakota  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  to 
all  those  who  so  graciously  welcomed  us  to 
the  State  of  South  Dakota  and  to  the  city  of 
Rapid  City;  especially  we  are  appreciative 
of  the  warm  interest  displayed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ralph  Herseth,  Oovemor  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota;  the  Honorable  Fred  Dusek, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Rapid  City;  Charles 
Lien,  president.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  City  of  Rapid  City;  and  our  special 
thanks  to  the  Honorable  C.  L.  "Roy"  Doher- 
ty,  chairman,  arrangements  committee,  and 
to  the  Honorable  C.  A.  Merkle.  chairman, 
program  committee,  who  have  served  so 
well;  and  to  the  Honorable  Fred  Lindekugel, 
of  the  South  Dakota  Public  UtiUUes  Com- 
mission. o\ir  retiring  president,  who  has 
served  with  great  distinction;  also  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  inspiring  invocatton  of- 
fered by  the  Reverend  Jerome  Pipes,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  assoetatlon  hereby 
extends  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all 
other  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  contributed  to  the  success  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  convention,  for  their  self-sacri- 
flcing  efforts  to  make  the  eonvention  and 
our  stay  In  Rapid  City  pleasant  by  providing 
unusual  and  interesting  entertainment  to 
all  delegates  and  visitors;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  also  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  guests  who 
have  contributed,  by  their  addresses,  to  the 
interest  of  the  convention  proceedings;  and 
be  it  furtho: 

"Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  convention. 

"Respectfiilly  submitted. 

"RXSOLimOMS     COMMITTZX, 

"Eknsst  D.  Nklson. 

"North  Dakota,  Chairman. 
"John  R.  Thompson. 

"Arkansas. 
"Rat  H.  Tbompsoh, 

"loioa." 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  ILLINOIS  PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Presidmt.  today,  I 
was  privileged  to  receive  from  Thomas  J. 
Vratny.  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Pharma- 
ceutical Association,  a  resolution  relating 
to  the  need  for  assuring  fair  opportimity 
for  not  only  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
but  all  segments  of  the  ectmomy,  to 
progress  In  a  free  economy;  and  a  reso- 
lution on  the  matter  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  senior  cltisens. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
these  resolutions  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaty.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RscoBO.  as  follows: 

Whereas  pharmacy,  the  profession  and  In- 
dustry, has  been  the  target  c€  derogatory 
criticism  and  attadEs  from  many  quarters  as 
s  result  of  misinformation  srls^og  from  the 
Kefauver  hearings:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Illinois  PharmaoeuUcal 
Assodatlcm  go  on  record  as  opposing  any 
legislation  or  regulations,  which  would  un- 
fairly: *  

(a)  Stifle  the  incentive  to  further  progress 
In  the  discovery.  develCH^ment.  and  humani- 
tarian distribution  of  dmgs; 
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(b)  ICUltate  asalns*  tbe  weUare  and  tiene- 
flto  to  the  public  wtd  tbe  profenlon  and 
Induitry  of  pbarmarcy; 

(e)  BMtrlct  the  free  ebolee  of  drugs  by  a 
preecrlber. 

(d)  Regiment  against  private  practice  by 
members  of  the  health  profeaalons;  and 

(e)  Undennlna  one  of  our  Naticm's  most 
precious  assets— the  Independent  and  high- 
est health  standards  in  the  world  today;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  give  credit  espe- 
ciaUy  to  Senator  DDOcaBw,  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Wnxr.  of  Wisconsin,  and  BepreaentatlTe 
T,«»w"  Abxmds,  of  minc^  for  their  under- 
standing and  effcrta  in  behalf  of  the  pobUe 
intereet  and  serrice  cf  pharmacy  before  the 
Kefauver  InTcatlgatloci. 

Whereas  Oongreaa  is  considering  a  health 
program  for  the  so-called  oldsters: 

Whereas  these  health  programs  do  not  pro- 
Tide  the  complete  medical.  hoq;>ital,  and 
pharmaceutioal  sorlces  as  may  be  inferred 
or  as  may  be  actually  needed  by  the  oldsters; 
and 

Whereas  these  pn^iKwed  health  {nttgrams 
are  proposed  to  be  flnancerl  by  a  compulsory 
tax  upon  all  dtiaens  of  these  United  States: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Illin<^  Pharmaceutical 
Associatlcm  oppose  the  health  programs  for 
the  aged  whereby  all  the  dtiaens  are  faced 
with  a  compulsory  tax.  which  in  effect  results 
in  a  socialised  medical  program;  and  be  it 
further 

itejolvetf.  That  the  association  rather  pre- 
fer those  health  programs  which  are  reason- 
ably and  intelligently  set  V4>  on  a  Toluntary 
basis. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.. 
INSURANCE  AGENTS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoKD  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Bnxddyn  Insurance  Agents'  Association 
on  matters  relevant  to  our  Nation's  tax 
and  general  fiscal  policies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tiOD  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BaOOXLTN  iMBUKAirCS  AOKNTS' 

AaSOCIATIOK.  iMC, 

Brooklyn,  NT.,  June  14, 1960. 
Hon.  Kknnxtb  B.  Kxating, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dk&b  Ma.  KxATiMo:  The  Brooklyn  Insur- 
ance Agents'  Association,  Inc..  representing 
the  insurance  agents  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  at 
its  meeting  on  June  8,  1960,  unanimously 
adopted  the  foUowing  resolution: 

"Whereas  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  constantly  decreasing  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  has  been  bnmght  about  mainly 
through  the  steady  increase  in  Government 
spending,  bringing  the  pubUc  debt  of  the 
country  to  an  all  time  high;  and 

"Whereas  the  interest  and  refimding  of 
the  pubUc  debt  together  with  the  steadily 
rising  costs  of  Oovemment  services  requires 
a  tazload  on  the  American  public  which  is 
faet  approaching  the  confiscation  stage;  and 
"Whereas  there  is  constant  pressure  by 
variotis  groups  for  more  and  nunre  so-called 
welfare  legislation,  whereby  the  public  debt 
would  be  further  increased,  or  alternatively, 
taxes  would  be  Increased  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  projects;  and 

"Whereas  this  association  representing  the 
Insurance  agency  business  in  Brooklyn  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
Government  spending  for  any  but  defense 
purposes  and  the  most  essential  services: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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:,  That  we  call  on  our  representa- 

In   Congress   to   actively   oppose  any 

that  would  further  increase  the 

debt,  or  increase  the  already  heavy 

on  the  people,  and  that  they  fiirther 

any  legislation  that  will  extend  the 

creeping  inflation  in  our  American 

and  be  it  further 

That  a  copy  of  this  reeolution 
to  each  Soiator  from  New  York, 
each  Representative  from  Brooklyn 
Congress. 

"W.  F.  Stamz, 

"Secretary." 


Re  solved, 
seit 
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1  JEPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


Th^  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

ICr.    JOHNSTON   of    South    Carolina. 

;he  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 

without  amendment: 

A  bill  relating  to  the  separation 

retirement  of  John  R.  Barker  (Rept.  No. 

and 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
•  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  (Rept.  No. 
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June  17 


BIII£  INTRODUCED 


Urs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Services,  with  an  amendment: 
8186.  An  act  to  amend  titles  10  and 
Utiited  States  Code,  with  respect  to  re- 
commissioned   officers   of   the   Armed 
(Rept.  No.  1613). 
ICr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WILKY: 

S.  3690.  A  bin  to  tunend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  racketeering  in- 
cident to  the  arrangement  or  conduct  of  pro- 
fessional boxing  con  teste,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wilxt  when  he 
Introdiiced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  aeptutite  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CHAVEZ: 

S.  3691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Ad- 
miral Carl  H.  Cotter:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 

S.  3693.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  8ec\irlty  Act  to  permit  reduced  bene- 
fits theretinder  (when  based  upon  the  at- 
talmnent  of  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  to 
men  at  age  62;  and 

S.  3693.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  reduced  bene- 
fits thereunder  (when  based  upon  the  at- 
tainment of  retirement  age)  to  be  paid  to 
men  at  age  62  and  women  at  age  60;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIS  (for  Mr.  Kxnnxot)  : 

S.  3694.  A  blU  relating  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  qualification  of  the  Pipe  and  Re- 
frigeration Fitters  Local  687  Pension  Fund 
as  a  qualified  tr\ist  under  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


asso. 


icX 


A  bill  to  supplement  and  amend 

of  Jrme  30,   1948,  relating  to  the 

Sail  Indian  irrigation  project,  and  to 

an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

Issued  under  the  Act  of  June  22,  1936 

.  No.  1612). 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
A]  tpropriatlons,  with  amendments: 

11389.  An  act  making  appropriations 

Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 

general  Government  agencies  tea-  the 

year  ending  Jime  30, 1961,  and  for  other 

(Rept.  No.  1610) ;  and 

11776.  An  act  making  appropriations 

s^dry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 

commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 

dffices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

and  for  other  purixwes  (Rept.  No.  1611 ) . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 

g  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 


Bmkins 


842.  A  bill  to  create  a  Federal  Limited 
M(»tgage  Corporation  to  assist  in  the 
provlklon  of  housing  for  moderate-Income 
famines  and  for  elderly  persons  (Rept.  No. 
1614 


VOIJUNTARY  PENSION  PLANS  BY 
SI  LP-EMPLOYED  INDIVIDUALS — 
M  NORTTY  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS 

Ml  .  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  :ommittee  on  Finance,  I  report  fa- 
vorasly,  with  an  amendment,  the  bill — 
H.R  10 — to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  v>limtary  pension  plans  by  self -em- 
ploy^ individuals,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
-No.  1615 — thereon.  I  ask  unani- 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed, 
ler  with  minority  and  individual 


le  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pord.  The  report  will  be  received,  and 
the  Jill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and,  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  irinted,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
f  roE  1  Florida. 


RACKETEERING  IN   PROFESSIONAL 
BOXING 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  testi- 
mony heard  before  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  in  the  last  2 
days  suggests  the  existence  of  a  nation- 
wide imderworld  empire  controlling  the 
sport  of  boxing.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  intended  to  break  up  the  main 
channels  through  which  the  underworld 
controls  prizefighters. 

Witnesses  have  testified  before  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee 
that  boxing  has  become  a  game  of  fix- 
ing, rather  than  a  competitive  sport. 
Evidence  in  some  cases  shows  that  un- 
derworld figures  often  connected  with 
gambling,  have  managed  to  assume  con- 
trol over  many  prizefighters.  Prize- 
fighters are  controlled  both  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  purse  and  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  matches — for  greater 
gambling  killings.  The  police  records  of 
many  boxing  managers,  promoters,  and 
matchmakers,  produced  before  the  sub- 
committee indicate  that  these  profes- 
sions are  infested  with  underworld  fig- 
ures. By  penetrating  the  ranks  of  the 
boxing  management,  the  imderworld 
has  an  easy  Job  of  controlling  prize- 
fighters. 

Boxing  is  a  national  business  and  the 
States  are  not  always  able  to  cope  with 
the  nationwide  underworld  activities  in 
this  business.  The  boxing  commissions 
in  some  States  issue  licenses  to  man- 
agers and  promoters  regardless  of  their 
past  criminal  histories.  In  other  cases, 
when  a  person  with  a  criminal  record 
is  denied  a  license  in  one  State,  he  ap- 
plies for  a  license  and  transfers  his  ac- 
tivities to  another  State. 

To  break  up  the  underworld  controls 
over  the  boxing  business,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  which  would  make  it 
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a  Federal  criminal  ofTense  for  any  per- 
son with  a  prior  criminal  record  to  be 
licensed  as  a  promoter,  manager,  or 
matchmaker  in  the  boxing  business, 
within  10  years  after  the  date  of  his 
conviction  or  the  date  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  imprisonment.  Violators  of 
this  law  will  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$10,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  20  years,  or  both.  The  law  would 
be  directed  to  keep  out  any  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  a  racketeering 
offense,  including  any  attempt  or  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder,  assault,  brib- 
ery, gambling,  robbery,  or  extortion, 
from  engaging  in  business  as  a  manager 
or  promoter  in  professional  boxing. 

The  law  that  I  am  proposing  should 
deliver  a  hard  sock  in  the  jaw  to  the 
boxing  racketeers. 

Mr.  President.  I  introduce  the  bill  for 
appropriate  reference;  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3690)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  rack- 
eteering incident  to  the  arrangement  or 
conduct  of  professional  boxing  contests, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  WnEY.  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  95  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  (entitled  "Racketeering")  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 
"i  1952.  Racketeering  In  professional  boxing 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  a  person  who  htis 
been  convicted  of  any  racketeering  offense 
or  who  has  served  any  part  of  any  sentence 
Imposed  upon  him  for  conviction  of  any 
such  offense,  within  ten  years  after  the  date 
of  his  conviction  for  that  offense  or  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment  un- 
der any  such  sentence,  whichever  Is  later, 
knowingly  engages,  attempts  to  engage,  or 
offers  to  engage  In  business  as  a  manager, 
promoter,  or  matchmaker  Incident  to  the 
arrangement  or  conduct,  or  any  proposal  or 
attempt  to  conduct  or  arrange  for  the  con- 
duct, of  any  professional  boxing  contest  In 
or  affecting  commerce  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  or  both. 

■'  ( b »  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  An  Individual  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  convicted  from  the  date  of  his  convic- 
tion by  the  judgment  of  a  trial  court,  or  the 
date  on  which  that  Judgment  was  sustained 
on  appeal,  whichever  Is  the  later  event,  with- 
out regard  to  the  occurrence  of  that  event 
before  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section;  but 

"(2)  The  conviction  of  a  person  for  any 
offense  shall  be  disregarded  If  within  a  pe- 
riod of  ten  years  after  such  conviction  that 
person  has  been  duly  pardoned  for  that 
offense  by  competent  executive  authority 
with  full  restoration  of  his  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. 

■'(c)    As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  The  term  'professional  boxing  con- 
test' means  any  boxing  contest  between  con- 
testants who  receive  or  who  by  contract  or 
agreement  are  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 


tion for  their  services.  If  any  fee  or  charge  Is 
made  for  the  admission  of  spectators  to  wit- 
ness that  contest; 

"(2)  The  term  'professional  boxer'  means 
any  person  who  engages  In  or  undertakes  to 
engage  In  any  professional  boxing  contest  as 
a  contestant  for  monetary  or  other  compen- 
sation; 

"(3)  The  term  'manager'  means  any  p>er- 
son  who  (A)  by  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
arrangement  undertakes  or  has  undertaken 
to  represent  In  any  way  the  interest  of  any 
professional  boxer  In  procuring,  or  with  re- 
sf>ect  to  the  arrangement  or  conduct  of,  any 
professional  boxing  contest  In  which  such 
boxer  Is  to  participate  as  a  contestant,  and 
(B)  is  entitled  under  that  contract,  agree- 
ment, or  arrangement  to  receive  monetary 
or  other  compensation  for  his  services,  with- 
out regard  to  the  source  of  such  compen- 
sation; 

"(4)  The  term  'promoter'  means  any  per- 
son who  undertakes,  offers  to  undertake,  or 
has  undertaken  to  arrange,  attempt  to  ar- 
range, or  to  participate  In  arranging  or  at- 
tempting to  arrange,  on  his  own  account 
or  on  behalf  of  any  other  Individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  association,  for  the 
conduct  of  any  professional  boxing  contest 
In  exchange  for  monetary  or  other  compen- 
sation from  any  source; 

"(5)  The  term  'matchmaker'  means  any 
person  who  undertakes,  offers  to  undertake, 
or  attempts  to  undertake,  on  behalf  of  any 
professional  boxer,  manager,  or  promoter, 
to  render  any  service  Incident  to  the  ar- 
rangement of,  or  any  attempt  to  arrange  for, 
the  conduct  of  any  professional  boxing  con- 
test In  exchange  for  monetary  or  other 
compensation  from  any  source; 

"(6)  The  term  'racketeering  offense' 
means  any  criminal  offense  under  the  law 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  an  es- 
sential element  of  which  Is  the  commission, 
or  an  attempt,  conspiracy,  or  threat  to  com- 
mit, murder,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill, 
assault  which  Inflicts  grievous  bodily  In- 
Jury,  gambling,  bribery,  robbery,  or  extor- 
tion; and 

"(7)  The  terms  'robbery',  'extortion',  and 
'commerce'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as 
when  used  in  section  1961." 

(b)   The    chapter    analysis    of    chapter   95 
of    title    18    of    the    United    States    Code    Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 
"1952.  Racketeering  In  professional  boxing." 


COLLEGE  LOANS— AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  few  moments  ago  I  returned  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  which  was  presided  over  this 
morning  by  big  Jim  Murray,  one  of  the 
most  genuine  liberals  I  have  ever  known, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times. 
I  testified  before  the  committee  over 
which  he  presided  on  behalf  of  the  col- 
lege loan  fund  bill.  Senate  bill  2710,  to 
provide  for  loan  insurance  on  loans  to 
students  in  higher  education. 

Senators  will  recall  that  I  Introduced 
this  proposed  legislation  last  September 
so  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
comments  and  the  recommendations  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  of  leading  educa- 
tors throughout  the  country,  business- 
men, and  others  who  are  Interested  and 
to  assemble  those  during  the  adjourn- 
ment period. 

Prom  literally  hundreds  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  Nation  we 
have  received  not  only  strong  encourage- 
ment for  the  principle  of  insured  loans 


to  college  students,  but  mtmy  construc- 
tive suggestions.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Education  Subcommittee  this  morning, 
these  recommendations  caused  us  to  re- 
vise the  bill  in  several  significant  re- 
spects. Because  of  these  revisions,  I 
presented  to  the  subcommittee  today  a 
new  and  revised  draft  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  In  order  that  It  may  be 
available  for  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
others  to  examine,  I  now  submit  the  re- 
vised version  of  the  college  loan  bill,  and 
I  request  that  It  be  printed  as  an  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carlsoh  In  the  chair).  The  amend- 
ment will  be  received,  printed,  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  remain  at  the  desk  through 
Monday  of  next  week  In  order  that  any 
of  my  colleagues  who  may  desire  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  this  very  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  measure, 
which  Is  written  to  be  helpful  to  the 
young  of  this  Nation,  can  associate 
themselves  with  me  In  its  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  lie  at  the 
desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  this  bill  can  be  of  con- 
siderable help  In  meeting  the  financial 
problems  of  students  and  colleges.  As  an 
aid  to  education,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  novel  and  somewhat  unique. 

However,  the  approach  is  a  familiar 
one  In  that  It  applies  a  tested  and  proven 
principle  of  Government  Insured  loans 
to  the  area  of  student  loans.  We  have 
done  this  for  many  years  in  the  fields  of 
housing,  foreign  investment,  and  from 
time  to  time,  for  defense  purposes  for 
Industrial  activities. 

Applying  the  Insured  loan  concept  to 
student  financing  should  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  of  course,  more  particularly,  to 
the  students  and  parents  upon  whom 
falls  directly  the  heavier  and  heavier  Im- 
pact of  educational  costs.  The  proposed 
legislation  is  not  Intended  by  any  means 
to  replace  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  but  Is  rather  conceived  as  a 
supplement  to  it.  Nor  is  it  considered  as 
a  complete  solution  to  financial  needs  of 
the  entire  higher  education  community. 
But  it  Is  a  constructive  and  significant 
step  In  the  right  direction  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
be  able  to  act  upon  It  before  adjourn- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  and  the  statement  I  pre- 
sented to  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should  like 
to  add  just  one  sentence.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  a  student  could  bor- 
row not  to  exceed  $1,000  a  year,  and  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  $5,000.    The  student 
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would  borrow  the  money  from  the  col- 
lege at  a  Tn^'«^Twiim  cost  of  5  percent 
per  annum.  4% -percent  interest  and  one- 
fourth  percent  Insurance  premlimi.  The 
college  In  turn  could  borrow  money  from 
an  insurance  company,  pension  fund  or 
other  financial  Institution  to  provide 
money  for  its  student  loans.  The  col- 
lege would  have  about  one-fourth  per- 
cent to  help  cover  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering the  loan.  The  Government  would 
have  one-fourth  percent  as  an  Insurance 
premium  to  take  care  of  any  losses  that 
might  result.  I  predict  there  would  be 
few  if  any  losses. 

There  are  no  i4>propriation6  involved. 
This  is  an  insurance  program.  I  believe 
we  have  some  $18  billion  or  $20  biUlon 
in  guaranteed  loans  under  the  housing 
program. 

I  can  think  of  no  safer  collateral  than 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation.  We 
have  a  great  need  for  this  program.  I 
predict  that  the  committee  .vlll  act  upon 
the  Mil  promptly,  and  I  hope  the  S«iate 
can  pass  it  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  amendment  and  statement  jm- 
sented  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas  are  as 
follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  In  lieu  thereof  Insert  the  following: 

"BBOKT  TTTLX 

"SxcnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  I960'. 

"DgriNITIOWS 

"Sw.  a.  As  used  In  thU  Act— 

"(a)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
Canal  Zone,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rloo.  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  in*  term  'Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation' means  an  educational  Institution  In 
any  State  which  (1)  admits  as  regular  stu- 
dents only  persons  having  a  certificate  oi 
graduatkm  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education,  or  the  recognised  eqxilva- 
lent  of  such  a  certificate,  (3)  Is  legally  au- 
thorlaed  within  such  State  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  education  beyond  secondary  educa- 
tion, (3)  provides  an  educational  program 
for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
provides  not  less  than  a  two-year  program 
which  Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward 
such  a  degree,  (4)  is  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit institution,  and  (5)  is  accedlted  by  a 
nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency  or 
aaaoclatlon,  or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an 
institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  leas  than  three  institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  If  transferred  from  an  institu- 
tion so  accredited. 

"(c)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(d)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


gibU  iiistltutUma  ot  hlghtt  education,  or  to 
States  or  areas,  and  may  reassign  unused 
porUoi  IS  of  such  quotas. 
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102.  No  Io«ui  or  loans  by  one  or  more 

InstltiiUon  of  higher  education  in  ezceae  of 

tn  the  aggregate  to  any  single  student 

flaeal  year  shall  be  covered  by  In- 

tmder    this    title,    nor    shaU    the 

insured  unpaid  principal  amount 

iou^a  made  to  any  student  exceed  $6,000 
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"Authortsation 

"Sec.  101.  For  the  p\irpoee  of  facilitating 
loiuis  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  such  institutions  shall  be  Insiued 
by  the  Commissioner  against  loases  on  loans 
made  by  them  to  such  students  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1961,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,  if  made  upon  the  conditions 
and  within  the  llmiU  spedfled  in  this  tlUe. 
The  total  principal  amount  of  new  loans  to 
students  covered  by  Insurance  under  this 
title  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
$100,000,000.  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he 
nnds  it  necessary  to  do  so  in  cM^er  to  aasure 
an  equitaUe  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
this  title,  assign,  within  such  maximum 
amount.  Insurance  quotas  applicable  to  ell- 
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"Source  of  funds 
103.  Loans  made  by  Institutions  of 
education  In  accordance  with  this 
be  Insurable  whether  made  from 
of  the  institution  or  from  funds 
the  Institution  in  a  tr\ut  or  similar 
and  available  for  such  loans. 


of  Mtudent  borrowera  and  terms 
of  student  loans 
104.  A    loan    by    an    institution    of 
education  shall  be  insxirable  under 
ot  this  title  only  If  made  to 
In  such  Institution  who  devotes 
full  time  to  educational  work  in 
at   such   Institution,   as   deter- 
by  such  institution,  and  if  evidenced 
or  other  written  agreement  which 
for  repayment  of  the  principal 
of  such  loan  in  installments  each 
CH*  lesser  period  beginning   (except 
event  of  default  In  the  payment  ot 
or  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
premiums,  or  other  default  by  the 
within  one  year  following  the  date 
the  student  ceases  to  devote  es- 
full  time  to  educational  work  in  at- 
at  any  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
(2)    Is   made   without   security   and 
endorsement,    except    that    if    the 
is  a  minor  and  such  note  or  other 
agreement  executed  by  him  would 
mder    the    applicable    law,    create    a 
obligation,    either  security  or   en- 
may  be  required,  (3)  reqiilres  full 
of   the   principal    with    interest 
not  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
which  the  first  Installment  of  prln- 
>ecomes  due,  (4)  provides  for  interest 
loan  at  a  per  annum  rate  not  ex- 
4%  per  centum  on  the  unpaid  bal- 
iknd  accrued  interest,  but  pajrment  of 
accruing  prior  to  the  date  on  which 
Installment  of  principal   becomes 
be  postponed  \intll  after  such  date, 
entitles  the  student  borrower  at  his  op- 
accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole 
part  of  such  loan,  and  (6)   contains 
>ther  terms  and  conditions  consistent 
iie  provisions  of  this  title  and  with 
relations  Issued  by  the  Commissioner 
to  this  Act  as  may  be  agreed  upon 
parties  to  such  loan,  including,  at 
jption.  a  provision  requiring  the  bor- 
to  pay  to  the  institution,  in  addition 
and  interest,  amoimts  eqiial  to 
U^urance  premiums  payable  by  the  in- 
to the  Commissioner  with  respect 
loan. 
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106.  (a)  If.  upon  application  by  an 
institution  of  higher  education,  made  upon 
such  1  orm.,  containing  such  information,  and 
by  such  evidence  as  the  Cc»nmis- 
may  require,  and  oOierwise  In  oon- 
wlth  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Oiat  the  institution  has  made  a  loan 
sllglble  student  which  Is  insurable  un- 
provlBlons  of  this  title,  he  shall,  upon 
by  the  institution  of  the  first  year's 
Insurance  premium  payable  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d),  issue  to  such  Institution  a  cer- 
of  instirance  covering  such  loan  and 
forth  the  amount  and  terms  of  such 


"(b)  Insurance  evidenced  by  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
become  effective  upon  the  date  of  issuance 
of  such  oertificate.  except  that  the  Ganunis- 
skmer  Is  authorized.  In  aooordance  with 
regulations,  to  Issue  oommltments  with  re- 
spect to  proposed  loans  submitted  by  eligible 
institutions,  and  In  that  event,  upon  com- 
pliance with  subsection  (a)  by  the  institu- 
tion, the  certificate  of  insurance  may  be 
issued  effective  as  of  the  date  when  the 
loan  to  be  covered  by  such  Instirance  was 
made.  Such  Insurance  shall  oease  to  be  ef- 
fective upon  thirty  days'  default  by  the  Insti- 
tution in  the  payment  of  any  Installment  of 
the  premiums  payable  pursuant  to  subsec- 
Uon  (d). 

"(c)  An  application  submitted  piirsuant  to 
subsection  (a)  shall  contain  (1)  an  agree- 
ment by  the  institution  of  higher  education 
to  pay,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  the 
premiums  fixed  by  the  Cammlaalaner  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d),  and  (2)  an  agree- 
ment by  such  institution  that  if  the  loan  Is 
covered  by  insurance  the  institution  will 
submit  such  reports  diulng  the  effective  pe- 
riod of  the  loan  agreement  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  by  regulation  prescribe  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  shall,  pursuant  to 
regulations,  charge  for  Insurance  on  each 
loan  under  this  title  a  premiiun  in  an 
amovint  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centxim  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  balance 
of  principal  and  accmed  Interest  of  such 
loan,  payable  in  advance,  at  such  time  and 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner.  Such  regulations  may  pro- 
vide that  such  premixun  shall  not  be  pay- 
able, or  If  paid  shall  be  refimdable,  with 
respect  to  any  period  after  default  In  the 
payment  of  principal  cr  Interest,  or  after  the 
borrower  has  died  or  becomes  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  if  (1)  notice  of  such 
default  or  other  event  has  been  duly  given, 
and  (2)  request  for  payment  of  the  loss  in- 
sured against  has  been  made  or  the  Com- 
missioner has  made  such  payment  on  his 
own  motion  pursuant  to  section  106. 

"(e)  The  rights  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  arising  under  instu^nce 
evidenced  by  a  certificate  of  insivanoe  issued 
under  this  section  may  not  be  assigned  or 
transferred  by  such  institution,  except  as 
provided  in  ease  of  default  in  section  106. 

"(f)  The  oonst^datlon  of  the  obligations 
of  two  or  more  insiired  loans  obtained  by  a 
studmt  borrower  In  any  fiscal  year  into  a 
single  obligation  evidenced  by  a  single  in- 
strument of  indebtedness  shall  not  affect 
the  Insurance  by  the  United  States.  Upon 
surrender  of  the  original  certificates  of  in- 
sxirance  in  such  cases,  the  Commissioner 
may  Issue  a  new  certificate  of  Insurance  in 
accordance  with  this  section  upon  such  con- 
solidated obligation. 

"Procedure  on  default,  death,  or  disability  of 
student 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  Upon  default  and  a  reason- 
able effort  toward  collection  by  the  institu- 
tion on  any  loan  covered  by  insurance  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  or  upon  the  death  of  the 
student  borrower  or  a  finding  by  the  institu- 
tion that  the  borrower  has  become  totally  and 
permanently  disabled,  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Oommissioner,  before  the  loan  has  been  re- 
paid in  full,  and  prk»-  to  the  commencement 
of  suit  or  other  enforcement  proceeding  upon 
the  loan  or  upon  any  security  for  such  loan, 
the  institution  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Commissioner  who  shall  thereupon,  if  re- 
quested by  such  Institution  or  on  his  own 
motion,  if  the  insurance  is  still  in  effect, 
pay  to  the  institution  the  amount  of  the  loss 
sustained  upon  such  loan  as  soon  as  such 
amount  has  been  determined. 

"(b)  Upon  payment  by  the  Commissioner 
of  the  amount  of  loss  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a),  the  United  States  shall  be  subrogated  to 
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the  rights  of  the  institution  upon  the  insured 
loan  and  be  entitled  to  an  assignment  of 
the  note  or  other  evidence  of  the  insured 
loan  and  any  security  therefor. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  any  for- 
bearance for  the  benefit  of  the  student  bor- 
rower which  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
parties  to  the  insured  loan  and  appH-oved 
by  the  Commissioner,  or  to  preclude  for- 
bearance by  the  Commissioner  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  insured  obligation  after 
payment  on  such  insurance,  or  to  require 
collection  of  the  amount  of  any  loan  by  the 
Institution  of  higher  education  or  by  the 
Commissioner  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
borrower  or  from  a  borrower  found  by  the 
institution  to  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  from  exercising,  in 
the  making  and  collection  of  loans  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  same  care 
and  diligence  which  would  reasonably  be 
used  in  making  and  collecting  loans  not  in- 
sured. If  the  Commissioner,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  oppwrtunlty  for  hearing  to 
the  institution,  finds  that  an  institution  of 
higher  education  has  subetantially  failed  to 
exercise  such  care  and  diligence,  or  to  make 
the  reports  required  under  section  105(c), 
or  to  pay  the  required  Insurance  premiums, 
he  shall  disqualify  such  Institution  for  fur- 
ther insurance  on  loans  granted  pursuant  to 
this  title  unUl  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  fail- 
ure has  ceased  and  finds  that  there  is  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  the  Institution  will 
in  the  future  exercise  necessary  care  and 
diligence  or  comply  with  such  requirements, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"rnxE  n — loan  insurance  on  loans  to  in- 

STTTUTIONS    OT    HIGHES     EDUCATION 

"Authorization 

"Sec.  201.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  obtaining 
funds  to  make  loans  Insured  under  title  I, 
the  Commissioner,  on  terms  and  conditions 
prescribed  by  him  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  and  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States,  may  in- 
sure in  whole  or  in  part  any  public  or  pri- 
vate financing  institution,  or  trustee  under 
a  trust  or  indenture  or  agreement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  holders  of  any  securities  issued 
thereunder,  by  commitment  or  otherwise, 
against  loss  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
loan  to  an  institution  of  higher  education 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  such  institu- 
tion with  necessary  funds  to  make  loans  in- 
sured under  title  I  of  this  Act.  The  total 
principal  amount  of  new  loans  covered  by 
insurance  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000.  The  Commis- 
sioner may,  If  he  finds  It  necessary  to  do  so 
In  order  to  assure  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  this  title,  assign,  within 
such  maximum  amount,  insurance  quotas 
applicable  to  eligible  institutions  of  higher 
education,  or  to  States  or  areas,  and  may 
reassign  unused  portions  of  such  quotas. 

"Limitations 

"Sec.  202.  No  loan  shall  be  covered  by  in- 
surance under  section  201  unless — 

"<n  the  Commissioner  finds  that  such 
loan  is  necessary  to  enable  the  Institution 
of  higher  education  to  provide  student  loans 
to  be  insured  under  title  I: 

"(2)  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  on  the 
loan  is  4Vi  per  centum  or  less; 

"(3)  the  terms  of  such  loan  require  re- 
payment In  twenty  years  or  less;   and 

"(4)  the  Commissioner  finds  that  there 
is  reasonable  assurance  that  the  institution 
of  higher  education  has  the  ability  to  re- 
pay the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  there- 
for. 


"Payment  on  guarantees 
"Sec.  203.  Payments  required  to  be  made 
as  the  result  of  default  on  any  loan  Insured 
by  the  Commissioner  \mder  this  title  shall 
be  made  from  the  revolving  insurance  fund 
established  under  section  301. 

"TITLE    m ADMINISTRATIVE    ICATTESS 

"Revolving  insurance  fund 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  Premiums  under  title  I  and 
all  other  moneys  derived  by  the  Commis- 
sioner In  the  course  of  op>erations  under  this 
Act  shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving  fund 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  All 
moneys  in  the  revolving  fund  shall  upon 
requisition  by  the  Commissioner,  be  avail- 
able until  expended,  (1)  for  the  payment  of 
losses  in  connection  with  Insurance  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  (2)  for  any 
fiscal  year.  In  the  amount  provided  for  by 
an  appropriation  Act,  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  administration  incurred  under 
this  Act. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  revolving 
fund  provided  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  the  initial 
establishment  of  the  revolving  fund;  and 

"(2)  such  further  stuns,  if  any,  as  may  be- 
come necessary  for  the  adequacy  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall,  from  the 
revolving  fund,  pay  annually  Into  the  Treas- 
ury, as  miscellaneous  receipts,  Interest  on 
any  sums  appropriated  to  the  revolving  fund 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  which  have  not 
been  repaid  into  the  Treasury  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d).  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  determine  the  interest  rate  annu- 
ally In  advance,  such  rate  to  be  calculated 
to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  its  costs  in 
connection  with  such  appropriated  funds, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age Interest  rate  which  the  Treas\iry  pays 
upon  Its  marketable  obligations. 

"(d)  Until  all  advances  made  to  the  re- 
volving fund  by  appropriation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  have  been  repaid 
through  credits  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Conunlseloner  shall,  at  least  annu- 
ally, determine  any  balance  In  the  revolving 
fund  In  excess  of  an  amount  determined  by 
htm  to  be  necessary  for  the  requirements  of 
the  fund,  and  for  reasonable  reserves  to 
maintain  the  solvency  of  the  fund,  and  such 
balance  shall  be  i>ald  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  and  the  amount 
thereof  be  credited  against  such  advances. 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  may  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Invest  and 
reinvest  such  portions  of  the  revolving  fund 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  in  excess  of 
current  needs  in  any  Interest-bearing  se- 
curities of  the  United  States  or  In  any  se- 
curities guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  United  States,  and  the  Income 
therefrom  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the 
revolving  fund. 

"Legal  powers  and  responsibilities 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  With  respect  to  matters 
arising  by  reason  of  this  Act,  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
the  Commissioner  may — 

"  ( 1 )  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
and  be  sued  In  his  official  capacity  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  State  or 
Federal: 

"(2)  subject  to  the  specific  limitations 
In  this  Act.  consent  to  the  modification,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  Interest,  time  of  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  tw  any  portion 
thereof,  or  security,  of  the  provisions  of  any 
note,  contract,  mortgage,  or  other  Instru- 
ment evidencing  or  securing  a  loan  which 
has  been  Insured  under  this  Act; 

"(3)  enforce,  pay,  or  compromise,  any 
claim  on,  or  arising  because  of,  any  such 
Insurance;  and 


"(4)  enforce,  pay,  ccMnpromise,  waive,  or 
Telease  any  right,  title,  claim,  lien,  or  de- 
mand, however  aoq[Ulred,  including  any 
equity  or  any  right  of  redemption. 

"(b)  The  Commissionw  shall,  with  respect 
to  the  financial  operations,  arising  by  reason 
of  this  Act — 

"  ( 1 )  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budg- 
et program  as  provided  for  wholly  owned 
Government  corporations  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act;  and 

"(2)  maintain  an  Integral  set  of  accounts, 
which  shall  be  audited  annually  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corporate  transactions,  as  provided 
by  section  105  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  except  that  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Commissioner,  Including 
the  settlement  of  Insurance  claims,  and 
transactions  related  thereto  and  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  In  connection 
with  such  financial  transactions,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  all  accounting  and 
other  officers  of  the  Government. 

"Treatment  of  certain  trusts,  foundations. 
aTid  other  organizations  as  institutions  of 
higher  education 

"Sec.  303.  The  Commissioner  may  by  reg- 
ulation provide  fc«-  the  treatment  of  any 
nonprofit  trusts,  foundations,  or  other  sim- 
ilar organizations,  controlled  by  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education  or  the  officials 
thereof,  as  part  of  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  for  the  ptirpoees  of  this  Act,  if  he 
determines  that  such  treatment  would  pro- 
mote such  purpxises.  Such  regulations  may 
establish  such  requirements  for  the  purpose 
of  this  section  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"Administration 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  This  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Commissioner,  under  the 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  shall,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  make  all  regulations  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
Act  and  such  other  regulations,  not  Incon- 
sistent with  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  purposes.  The  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  delegate  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Office  of  Education  any  of 
his  powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  except 
the  making  of  regulations. 

"(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and,  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  of  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution,  In  accordance  with 
agreements  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
head  thereof.  Payment  for  such  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  made  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
agency  or  Institution. 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  through  the  Secretary  a  full  re- 
port to  Congress  of  the  administration  of 
this  Act,  including  his  reconunendatlons  for 
needed  revisions  In  the  Act. 

"(d)  When  deemed  necessary  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  the  effective  administration 
of  this  Act,  experts  or  consultants  may  be 
employed  as  provided  in  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat  806,  810). 

"Federal  control  of  education  prohibited 
"Sec.  305.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  ctirriculum  or 
program  of  instruction  of  any  educational 
institution  or,  except  as  provided  in  sections 
105  and  106  (d),  over  its  administration 
or  personnel. 
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-Authority  under  Act  eonditionml  upon 
amount  of  mpproprtatUm  /or  title  II  of 
the  MmHoHMl  Defenm  Edwemtkm  Aet  of 
19SS 

"SBC.  308.  The  authority  of  the  Commla- 
ffloner  to  instrrv  any  loans  to  any  fiscal  year 
under  the  provlBlona  of  this  Act  shall  be 
conditional  upon  the  appropriation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act 
for  such  year  of  at  least  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  authorized  for  such  year  under 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  the  Naticmal  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958." 


Statuunt  or  Sknatob  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
BxroBX   THX   Education    Subcommittxk    or 

THX  SXNATK  COMMTmS  ON  LaBOI  AND  PXTB- 

Lic  Wkltabx,  Jtjnx  17,  1960 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to 
have  thla  opportunity  to  i^pear  before  the 
■ducation  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  behalf  of 
S.  2710.  This  is  the  biU  1  introduced  during 
the  dcalng  days  of  the  1950  session  to  provide 
a  program  of  Oovernment  insurance  on  loans 
to  college  students. 

This  bill  would  set  up  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  model  of  the  Federal  Ho\ising 
Administration  mortgage  insurance.  Just  as 
mortgage  Insurance  opened  up  vast  new 
sources  of  funds  for  housing,  I  believe  that 
Oovernment  insiirance  on  student  loans  will 
make  available  new  sources  of  low-cost  fluids 
to  college  students  to  assist  them  and  their 
parents  In  financing  their  education. 

At  the  time  I  Introduced  this  bill  on 
September  14.  1959.  I  stated  that  I  did  so  In 
order  to  make  it  available  to  the  educators 
of  our  country  between  sessions  of  Congress. 
Since  that  time  I  have  corresponded  with 
literally  hundreds  of  presidents  and  deans 
of  colleges  and  universities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. And  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  the  personal  advice  and  counsel  of  a 
number  of  the  country's  most  experienced 
authorities  on  questions  of  financial  assist- 
ance to   college  students. 

I  was  delighted  by  the  response  I  received 
from  the  academic  community  on  this  pro- 
posal. The  overwhelming  majority  of  educa- 
tors and  college  administrators  approve  the 
bill.  And  even  those  few  who  expressed 
reservations  approve  the  general  principle  of 
insurance  for  student  loans.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  revised  bill  that  I  will  submit  to  the 
committee  today  will  meet  most  of  their 
objections. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  subcom- 
mittee some  of  the  comments  of  these  distin- 
guished educators.  For  instance.  President 
Nathan  M.  Pusey,  of  Harvard  University,  in 
writing  me  of  his  support  of  the  program 
noted  that  it  "should  be  a  popular  program, 
and  It  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
being  self-supporting." 

President  Cortney  Smith,  of  Swarthmore 
College  in  Pennsylvania,  wrote  me,  "It  is  our 
Judgment  that  your  proposal  is  both  bene- 
ficial and  sound.  It  is  indeed  a  statesman- 
like bill  in  the  public  interest."  President 
F.  Edward  Lund,  of  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio, 
wrote,  "I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  both  the 
principle  and  the  legislation  that  you  pro- 
pose." President  Harvey  Branscomb,  of 
VanderbUt  University  In  Tennessee,  stated, 
"This  proposal  would  be  very  helpful  to  us 
all,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  spon- 
sorship of  this  bill." 

These  are  typical  of  the  comments  I  re- 
ceived from  leading  educators  and  college 
administrators  all  over  the  country.  I  could 
not  possibly  read  even  a  fair  sample  of  these 
letters,  but  I  ask  the  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee to  submit  a  few  of  them  for  the  record; 
I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  find  these 
thoughtful  comments  to  be  extremely  help- 
ful to  them  in  passing  on  this  bill. 


Tfc  ese  favonUMe  ooooments  were  most  grat- 
UylD  [,  but  tha  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
tht  1  ssponie  to  the  bill  was  ths  manner  in 
whlcvi  the  arartrmlc  conununity  provided  me 
constructive  suggestions  for  Improving 
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addition  to  the  suggestions  contained 
tlleae  letters,  I  was  fortunate  to  have  the 
help;  ul  adTlee  of  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lask  !T,  and  the  generous  assistance  and  ad- 
vice 3f  my  good  friend,  Mr.  David  D.  Lloyd. 
Through  their  cooperation  I  was  privileged 
to  hi  ve  the  advice  and  counsel  ol  a  conunit- 
tee  qf  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  of 
assistance  to  college  students, 
were  Mr.  John  F.  Morse,  vice  president. 
Poljrtechnlc  Institute,  who  was 
in  setting  up  the  National  De- 
Education  Act  loan  program;  Prof.  Sey- 
E.  Harris,  professor  of  political  eco- 
and  chairman  of  the  Economics  De- 
Harvard  University;  Mr.  Rexford 
director  of  the  college  scholarship 
college  entrance  examination  board; 
Mr.  Russell  Thackrey.  executive  secre- 
Amerlcan  Association  of  Land-Grant 
and  State  Universities.  All  of  these 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  their 
and  broad  experience  in  this  field 
and  |I  am  deeply  gratefiil  to  them. 
Thiftse  suggestions  proved  extremely  help- 
played  a  large  part  In  determining 
1  orm  of  the  revised  draft  bill  I  am  sub- 
to  the  committee  today.  At  the 
I  introduced  the  bill,  I  stated  that  I 
always  gone  on  the  principle  that  the 
Judgment  of  the  best  minds  Is  bet- 
than  the  individual  Judgment  of  any 
mind.  And  I  believe  that  this  re- 
draft represents  the  collective  Judg- 
of  the  best  minds  available  on  the  sub- 
}f  financial  aid  to  college  students.  I 
jif'oud  to  offer  it  to  the  committee. 

the    revised    program.    Institution i 

large  resources  of  savings,  such  as  In- 

companies,  endowment  funds,    and 

on  and  welfare  funds  would  be  reached 

a  two  part  Insurance  program  which 

protect  colleges  against  loss  on  loans 

s^dents  and   also  protect  financial  in- 

agalnst  loss  on  locms  to  colleges 

student  loan  purp>oses. 

I  tudent  could  obtain  up  to  91,000  in  in- 

loans  a  year  with  an  overall  limit  of 

The  maximum  cost  to  the  student 

be  5  percent  per  annum — 4%  percent 

interest  and  one-fourth    percent 

premium.     Repayment       would 

within   1   year  after  the  student 

school,  and  the  loan  would  be  repaid 

he  following  10  years. 

Thr  loan   to  the  student  would  be  made 

college,  and  the  college  would  retain 

:iote  and    administer   the   collection   of 

If  the  borrower  defaults,  the  in- 

fund  would  protect  the  college  from 
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outside  funds  are  needed  by  a  college 
udent  loans,  the  college  would  borrow 
from  financial  institutions  without 
ng  any  student  notes.    These  loans  to 
would  be  relatively  long-term,  with 
of  up  to  20  years,  and  the  maxl- 
Interest  would  be  4'i  percent,  with  the 
institution  protected  from  loss  by 
nee.     This  program  contemplates  that 
(  olleges  would  borrow  money   for   stu- 
loans  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  4Va  per- 
and  lend  it  to  students  at  a  maximum 
of  4%  percent,  providing  one-fovu-th 
to  help  cover  the  college's  costs  of 
the  loans.     This  4%    percent 
plus  the  one-fourth  percent  insur- 
will  result  In  a  maximum  cost  to  the 
of  5  percent  per  annum, 
bill  does  not  spell  out  the  exact  terms 
student  loans.     Only  basic  and  mini- 
requirements  are  specified,  and  a  large 
)f  discretion  remains  within  which  the 
school    can    frame    the    program 
best  meets  its  own  needs. 


admi:  ilsterlng 
inter  fst 
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For  example,  the  bill  does  not  include  a 
"needs"  test  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  an 
insured  loan.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  student  to  every  school  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  insured  loan.  One  college  might 
apply  a  "needs"  test  of  some  ktod  In  its 
program;  another  might  be  wiUtog  to  ad- 
minister its  program  as  one  of  convenience 
without  a  rigorous  "needs"  formula.  In 
either  event,  loans  under  the  program  would 
be  covered  by  insurance  provided  they  met 
the  other  requirements  of  the  bill. 

The  prtocipal  difference  between  this  re- 
vised draft  and  the  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced are  these: 

1.  The  original  bill  contemplated  that  the 
college  would  assign  insured  student  loans  to 
financial  institutions  in  order  to  replenish 
its  student  loan  funds.  Under  the  revised 
bill,  the  college  wovild  hold  and  administer 
the  loans.  The  college  to  tiim  would  bor- 
row funds  for  its  loan  program  without  as- 
slgntog  student  notes.  Both  the  college 
and  the  financial  tostltution  would  be  to- 
sured   against   loss. 

2.  The  insurance  premium  has  been  re- 
duced from  one-half  to  one-fourth  percent. 
It  Is  generally  believed  that  tfae  incidence  of 
def  aiilt  on  student  loans  to  the  hands  of  the 
colleges  will  be  so  small  that  a  one-fourth 
p>ercent  premitun  will  be  entirely  adec^uate. 

3  The  maximum  Insured  loan  entitlement 
of  a  student  has  been  increased  from  M.OOO 
to  tStOOO,  although  the  yearly  maximum  re- 
mains at  91.000.  This  brtogs  the  bill  to  line 
with  the  limits  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  and  gives  greater  consideration 
to  the  student  who  seeks  graduate  training. 

4.  The  original  bill  provided  f(»  repayment 
to  begin  4  years  after  the  borrower  leaves 
school  and  to  be  completed  within  6  years 
thereafter.  Under  the  revised  furogram.  pay- 
ment would  commence  within  1  year  after 
the  student  leaves  school,  and  he  would 
then  have  10  years  In  which  to  repay  the 
principal  and  Interest. 

5.  The  original  bill  called  for  interest  on 
the  student  notes  at  3  percent  per  annum 
in  the  hands  of  the  college  with  an  addi- 
tional 1>4  percent  interest  added  if  the  note 
were  assigned  to  a  financial  Institution.  The 
revised  draft  approaches  the  toterest  rate 
problem  differently.  It  contemplates  that 
the  college  will  borrow  funds  at  a  maxi- 
mum of  4<4  percent  and  loan  them  at  a  rate 
which  will  provide  the  school  with  a  one- 
Jourth  percent  differential  to  help  cover  the 
cost  of  administering  the  loans. 

The  question  of  the  cost  to  colleges  of 
administering  student  loans  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  problems  we  encountered 
In  working  out  this  loan  program.  Every 
college  administrator  we  consulted  expressed 
deep  concern  over  the  financial  strain  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored loan  programs  are  Impos- 
ing on  colleges. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  pro- 
gram of  3-percent  loans  of  principally  Gov- 
ernment funds  is  the  prime  example.  Not 
only  does  NDEA  require  the  college  to  con- 
tribute one-ninth  of  the  amount  loaned  to 
the  student  at  a  significant  loss,  the  school 
mxist  also  bear  the  entire  cost  of  administer- 
ing and  collecting  the  loans. 

Apparently  there  are  no  accurate  figures 
on  what  these  costs  are  or  what  they  should 
be.  But  I  have  been  furnished  with  reliable 
estimates  that  it  costs  a  college  $10  per 
account  per  year  to  administer  a  substantial 
loan  program. 

It  seems  to  me  not  only  unfair  but  in- 
consistent for  the  Federal  Government  to 
create  loan  programs  and  expect  the  colleges 
to  absorb  all  the  administrative  costs.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  spend  much  of  our  time 
seeking  means  to  help  institutions  of  higher 
learning  out  of  the  financial  plight  in  which 
they  now  find  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  Impose  even  greater  financial 
strains  on  their  limited  resources. 


This  matter  of  Mtzntolstrfttive  casta  on 
student  loans.  I  brilevs.  may  seriously  Im- 
pair the  eflecUTenses  of  NDXA  program.  For 
that  reason,  the  bill  I  offer  contemplates  a 
one-fourth  percent  spread  between  what  the 
college  pays  for  the  money  and  the  rate  for 
which  it  loans  it  to  the  student.  I  dont 
contend  that  this  is  suffldent  to  cover  the 
schools  expenses.  The  coUeges  will  have  to 
Incur  some  sacrlflces  to  implement  substan- 
tial programs  under  this  bill.  But  this  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent  may  take  them  out  of 
the  disaster  area. 

The  costs  to  colleges  of  administering 
existing  Oovemment-aponsored  programs  de- 
serves the  most  serious  attention  at  this 
committee  and  the  OSce  of  Education.  I 
recommend  that  a  study  be  iwdertaken  as 
soon  as  possible  to  determtoe  the  feasibility 
of  providing  assistance  to  colleges  both  in 
the  form  of  direct  ftoandal  aid  and  expert 
guidance  in  handling  accounts. 

A  number  of  educators  have  expressed  res- 
ervations about  this  Instired  loan  program 
because  they  fear  It  might  supplant  the 
KDEA  program  of  direct  loans  to  students. 
Although  the  NDEA  program  Imposes  serious 
ftnancUl  strains  on  the  colleges,  they  recog- 
nize its  value  to  their  students,  and  I  find 
that  educators  and  college  administrators 
throughout  the  country  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  its  conttoiiance. 

I  have  always  coiM>elTed  of  the  Insured 
student  loan  program  as  a  program  to  sup- 
plement and  not  to  supplant  the  NCSA  pro- 
gram. I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  both  and 
no  confiict  between  them. 

For  example,  the  NDEA  program  employs 
a  needs  test  to  determine  eligibility.  No 
needs  test  is  required  under  the  bill  I  have 
Introduced.  Therefore,  a  particular  school 
may  desire  to  operate  Its  program  as  one  of 
convenience  designed  to  assist  the  student 
who  finds  himself  in  a  difficult  financial 
situation  but  who  cannot  meet  the  needs 
test  of  the  NDEA  program. 

The  NDEA  program  requires  that  pref- 
erence be  given  to  superior  students  in  cer- 
tain fields.  This  insured  loan  program  has 
no  such  requirements.  Furthermore,  the 
insiu-ed  loan  program  could  be  used  to  ex- 
ceptional cases  to  provide  supplementary 
funds  when  a  student's  NDEA  entitlement 
has  been  exhausted,  nnally,  X  am  sure  that 
this  Insured  loan  program  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  to  the  college  which  simply 
does  not  have  the  resources  to  finance  its 
end  of  the  NDEA  program. 

I  believe  that  wlthta  a  brief  period  we 
will  see  the  student  loan  approach  to  financ- 
ing higher  education  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  of  these  Federal  programs 
will  be  utilized  to  their  fullest  authorized 
extent. 

But  in  order  to  provide  complete  assurance 
that  this  Insurance  program  will  not  sup- 
plant the  NDEA  direct  loan  program,  I  have 
suggested  In  section  806  of  the  revised  draft 
that  the  liuured  loan  program  wUl  be  in  ef- 
fect only  in  yean  when  appropriations  for 
NDEA  are  at  a  level  of  at  least  76  percent  of 
the  authorized  anumnt.  Furthermore,  it  Is 
provided  that  the  insured  loan  program  will 
expire  when  the  NDEA  exph^.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  NDEA  program 
will  be  allowed  to  expire  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  insured  loan  program. 

It  has  been  pototed  out  to  me  that  some 
State  colleges  and  universities  may  not  be 
able  to  participate  to  this  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram because  of  legal  restrictions  on  borrow- 
ing. I  believe  that  the  legislatures  of  these 
States  will  take  such  actton  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  schools  to  participate 
In  the  program,  and  for  that  reason  I  do 
not  think  the  problem  will  arise. 

However,  there  Is  another  means  by  which 
such  Institutions  may  participate  In  the  to- 
sured  loan  program.  Section  303  allows  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  permit  non- 
profit  trusts,  foundations,   and   similar  or- 
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ganlzatltma  controlled  by  the  ofllcials  of  an 
institution  to  participate  to  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Institution  Itself.  Therefore,  a 
tnist  fund,  foundatioD,  or  similar  organiaa- 
tlon  could  be  estahUshsd  wlthto  the  frame- 
work of  the  college  or  university  and  par- 
ticipate to  the  insured  loan  program.  Such 
organisation  could  borrow  money  and  make 
student  loans  and  the  loans  would  be  cov- 
ered by  instu-ance. 

I  certainly  need  not  dwell  on  the  need 
today  for  aux  Nation  to  marshal  every  re- 
source to  an  effort  to  provide  more  and  bet- 
ter education  for  our  young  people.  And 
I  believe  that  this  Insured  student  loan 
{M-ogram  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort. 

It  Is  not  my  thought  that  loan  programs 
such  as  this  wUl  be  utiliaed  to  shift  the  cost 
of  higher  education  from  society  at  large  to 
the  college  student.  I  know,  as  does  the 
committee,  that  this  cannot  be  done.  Re- 
gardless of  how  much  you  provide  college 
students  in  loans,  it  will  still  be  necessary 
for  every  level  of  govenunent  to  Bui^x>rt 
higher   education   to    the   fullest   extent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  through  the  use  ot 
student  loans,  we  can  make  It  possible  for 
more  students  and  families  of  students  to 
assume  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  college 
education  which  has  traditionally  been 
placed  on  the  student.  Furthermore, 
for  many  colleges  and  unlversitias— espe- 
cially the  private  schools — increased  tuition 
is  unavoidable  under  the  pressure  of  ever- 
increasing  costs.  And  student  loans  may 
be  the  only  feasible  means  of  meeting  this 
cost. 

I  think  that  Congress  would  do  well  to 
adopt  this  Insured  student  loan  program. 
It  would  help  provide  a  portion  ot  the  vast 
Bunu  needed  in  the  United  States  today  for 
higher  education  to  a  manner  which' won't 
be  costly  to  the  Oovernment.  It  would 
utilize  the  credit  facilities  of  the  Nation 
In  such  a  way  as  to  direct  Its  resources  toto 
most  desirable  channels.  It  is  based  on  an 
Insurance  concept  which  the  experience  ot 
FHA  has  proved  to  be  entirely  sound.  It 
would  provide  new  opportunity  to  thousands 
of  yoimgsters,  and  It  would  be  completely 
consistent  with  otir  tradition  of  self-reliance 
and  individual  initiative. 

I  commend  the  bill  to  the  committee's 
consideration  and  urge  that  it  be  favorably 
reported.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appefu*  before  the  committee,  and  I  await 
your  action  with  pleastu'e. 


INCREASE  FOR  1-YEAR  PERIOD  THE 
PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT.  AND  EXTEN- 
SION OP  CORPORATE  NORMAL  TAX 
AND  CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES- 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORE  submitted  amendmenta.  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  12381)  to  increaae  for  1-year  pe- 
riod the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  tn 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bcmd 
Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


NOTICES  OP  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO  IN- 
DEPENDENT OFFICES  APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  ot  the  Stand- 
ard Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hmeby  give  notice 
to  writing  that  it  is  my  totentlon  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (HJt  11T7») 


making  appropriations  for  sundry  indepen- 
dent executive  bureaus,  boards,  coouaisslons. 
corporations,  agencies,  and  (Aces,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  following  amendment,  namely: 
Page  e.  Itoe  21,  after  the  words  "United 
Stotes",  Insert:  ",  and  the  Act  of  August  28. 
1888  (49  Stat.  056) .  as  amerded  by  the  Act 
of  August  27.  1951  (68  Stat.  198) ,  is  hereby 
repealed". 

Mr.  MAQNUSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  CRJL  11771)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporaticms.  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1B61,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  MAQNUSON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  wrlttog  that  It  Is  my  totentlon  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVX  for  the 
purpose  off  proposing  to  the  btU  (HA.  11778) 
making  approfxlatlons  for  sundry  todepend- 
ent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions. 
corporatloDs,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  Page  IS,  line  23,  after  the  word  "to- 
dlvlduals",  insert:  ":  Provktetf.  That  the 
Commission  is  anthorlaed.  subject  to  the 
procedures  prescribed  in  the  CI— rtftratlon 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  but  without  re- 
gard to  the  nimaarical  limitations  oontatoed 
thereto,  to  place  six  Oeneral  Schedule  posi- 
tions to  the  following  grades:  four  to  grade 
OS-18,  one  to  grade  OS-17,  and  one  to  grade 
OS-18;  and  such  positions  shall  be  to  addi- 
tion to  positions  previously  aUocated  to  this 
agency  under  section  806  of  said  Act". 

Mr.  MAQNUSON  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bin  11776,  making  appro- 
IMriations  for  sundry  Independoit  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  ccxnmissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949— 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  oC  June  13,  I960,  the  names  of 
Senators  Humphret,  Hast,  Dottolas,  Mc- 
Naxasa.  Musxat,  PBOxicnK.  Clabx,  and 
Yoxnro  of  Ohio  were  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  3666)  to  amend 
tiUe  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  protecticm  for  the 
employment  opp(»tunitie8  of  domestic 
agricultural  woiicers  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  oth^  purposes.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  June  13, 
1960.  

ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riooso. 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia: 
AddroM  entitled  "The  CrlsU  of  the  'Oolden 
Sixties.' "  delivered  by  himself  before  the 
2l8t  General  Convention  of  the  System  Fed- 
eration No.  41  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  on  Jxine  15,  1960. 


REPLY  BT  MAJ.  OEN.  JULIUS  KLEIN 
TO  ADLAI  STEVENSON'S  STATE- 
MENT CONCERNINO  THE  SUMMIT 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  statement  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  Chicago  concern- 
ing the  statement  of  Ctov.  Adlal  Steven- 
son as  quoted  in  a  Paris  newspaper  with 
respect  to  the  collapse  of  the  summit 
conference.  The  statement  is  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 
Stsvknson's  Statucknt  Stab  in  thx  Back  or 

ST7MIUT 

(Statement  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Julius  Klein,  of 
Chicago,  at  present  George  V  Hotel,  Paris, 
May  18.  1900) 

[English  translation] 

Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson's  statement  as  quoted 
this  weekend  in  Parls-Presse  on  the  eve  of 
the  oollapee  of  the  summit  conference  was 
a  stab  in  the  back  of  those  Americans 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  bring 
about  some  solution  of  the  cold  war.  Steven- 
son in  his  statement  urged,  and  was  widely 
quoted  all  over  Europe,  that  some  conces- 
sion in  regard  to  Berlin  should  be  made  to 
the  Soviets.  If  he  is  quoted  correctly,  he 
also  severely  criticized  the  late  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles,  who  so  courageously  fought  off 
Soviet  aggression  and  Imperialism  during 
the  eold  war.  Stevenson  further  charged 
t^utt  "The  German  Chancellor  Adenauer  was 
^Jie  Foreign  Minister  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  7  years."  Eiuopean  statesmen  were 
shocked  at  this  statement  by  Stevenson,  and 
the  front  pages  of  the  newspapers  gave 
prominent  space  to  it. 

Khrushchev  m\ist  have  gotten  a  lot  of 
encouragement  out  of  Stevenson's  statement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  his  gan^Bter-type  per- 
formance in  destroying  the  s\immlt  confer- 
ence was  prompted  with  his  naive  idea  that 
after  next  November  he  might  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  confer  with  an  administration  more 
to  his  liking  than  the  one  headed  by  Eisen- 
hower, Nixon,  and  Hertcr. 

Americans  here  In  Paris  are  bewildered  and 
shocked  but  are  proud  of  their  President's 
conduct.  I  have  sent  the  President  a  tele- 
gram as  per  attached  copy.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  poUtlcal  leaders  of  all  parties  as 
good  Americans  will  repudiate  Presidential 
Candidate  Stevenson's  position,  and  I  am 
fully  confident  that  Vice  President  Nixon, 
who  Is  an  announced  candidate,  will  have 
the  proper  answer  not  only  for  Khrushchev 
but  also  for  the  hidden  candidate  Steven- 
son. We  Americans  are  grateful  to  De  Gaulle 
and  Macmlllan  for  their  support  of  our  Pres- 
ident and  the  free  world.  We  all  realize  that 
the  question  of  Berlin  and  the  Federal  Be- 
public  of  Germany  under  Adenauer  is  the 
concern  of  the  entire  free  world.  The  Pres- 
ident deserves,  and  I  am  sure  will  receive, 
not  only  the  imited  support  from  us  all  but 
also  the  prayers  of  the  American  people  in 
this  grave  hour. 

I  have  Issued  this  statement  as  an  Amer- 
ican who  happens  to  be  in  Paris  at  this  time 
and  who  knows  the  lecMllng  figures  In  this 
great  drama  personally. 


June  17 


WISCONSIN  SAYS:  "WELCOME. 
AMERICA" 

!ilr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  by  Pres- 
idi  ntlal  proclamation,  1960  is  Visit  U.S.A. 
Y<ar. 

To  every  citizen,  the  opportimlty  to 
be  come  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
on  r  great  land — created  out  of  a  wilder- 
ncBs;  built  upon  hope,  hard  work,  and 
idials;  and  dedicated  to  creating  a  free, 
ridh  life  for  its  people:  out  of  this  ef- 
fort— unique  in  history — our  land  has 
become  the  citadel  of  freedom  for  the 

W(  Tld. 

The  history  and  tradition  of  our  great 
country  is,  in  itself,  inspiring.  It  is  one 
of  which  all  Americans  can  be  deeply 
pi  oud. 

Even  more  exciting  and  thrilling,  how- 
ev  ;r,  is  the  promise  of  an  ever-greater, 
br  ghter  future. 

Across  this  great  Nation.  I  tr\ily  hope 
that  more  and  more  people  will  make  a 
reil  effort  to  visit  the  United  States  of 
Ai  lerica — to  see,  know,  understand,  and 
better  love  this  great  country.  Within 
iXi  boundaries  are  many  inspiring,  excit- 
in;.  thrilling,  awing  landscapes,  and 
sc  ;nes  and  projects  of  natural  and  man- 
cr  ;ated  beauty. 

Elere  in  America  we  find  the  ultimate 
of  the  new  world  and  life  of  the  1960 
spaice  age.  Also,  we  find  symbols  and 
in  ages  of  the  past;  of  our  native  heri- 
ta  ;e ;  of  the  cultures  of  lands  around  the 
world  mirrored  in  the  lives  of  immi- 
giEints  who  came  to  this  country  and 
h(  Iped  to  make  it  great. 

During  Visit  U.S.A.  Year,  we  in  Wis- 
ccnsin — a  vacation  dreamland — expect 
muiy.  many  of  our  traveling  citizens. 

At  this  time,  I  warmly  invite  all  fel- 
lov  Senators — after  the  adjournment  of 
ar  extremely  heavy-duty  session  of  con- 
sit  lering  legislation  in  the  national  in- 
terest— to  come  to  this  wonderland  of 
America. 

Even  though  this  is  an  election  year — 
ard  many  Senators  will  be  busy  elec- 
ti<  neering — I  sincerely  request  that  they 
tace  time  to  "shake  the  dust"  of  cam- 
pt  igning  off  their  feet. 

Come  to  Wisconsin;  shed,  for  a  mo- 
m  mt.  the  heavy  burdens  of  political  life ; 
le  them  become  a  happy  memory  in  the 
pi  >asiireland  of  Wisconsin. 

3troll  under  the  heavenly  skies;  in  the 
scene,  beautiful  forests;  and  along  the 
murmuring  streams  and  mirror  lakes. 
El  joy  the  warmly  human  hospitality  in 
a  laven  away  from  hcmie  in  our  Badg- 
er and.  Find  yourselves  again,  through 
cc  mmunion  with  God.  nature,  and  a 
gr  sat  people.  After  a  "breather"  in  our 
wcnderland.  you  will  be  better  able  to 
sh  Dulder  the  burdens  ahead. 

To  the  world,  we  say,  "Give  us  your 
tiled,  weary,  adventure-or-leisure-seek- 
In  :  wanderers."  Let  us  "renew  you"  in  a 
w<  nderland  of  milk,  honey,  great  people, 
sotnic  beauty;  a  haven  to  revive  you  In 
bo  dy,  mind,  and  spirit.  Be  streng^ened 
by  the  strong,  heart-warming  handclasp 
of  friendship  with  the  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  Indian-name  land  of  the  "  gather - 
in  I  of  the  waters." 

:;ome  to  us  and  rest  awhile;  then  rise 
to  "live"  again. 


y 


Annually,  millions  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life  come  from  sister  States, 
from  our  good  neighbor  Canada,  and 
from  nations  aroimd  the  world  to  our 
Badger  State  for  a  truly  enjoyable  va- 
cation. 

The  outdoor  and  indoor  playgrounds 
of  Wisconsin  offer  a  great  variety  of  op- 
portunities to  relax  tightwire  nerves, 
stimulate  the  mind,  and  refresh  the 
spirit. 

The  Lord  knows  that  we  in  this  body 
need  a  little  relaxation,  because  we  have 
been  sort  of  flying  off  the  handle  of  late. 

Retreating  from  the  workaday  world, 
vacationers  find  their  heart's  delight  in 
our  fine  communities,  amid  natural 
beauty  of  sunny  days  and  cool  nights. 

THX  WELCOME  MAT  IS  ALWATS  OCT 

Our  visitors  too  have  opportunity  to 
enjoy  refreshing  scented  breezes  through 
rustling  pine  trees,  bristling  cliffs,  wood- 
ed slopes,  restful  valleys,  fertile  farm- 
lands, sparkling  waterfalls,  scenic 
spring-fed  rivers  and  clear  lakes. 

Across  the  State,  we  have  a  pictur- 
esque panorama  of  outstanding  scenery, 
archeological,  geological,  botanical,  wild 
life — both  flora  and  fauna — and  other 
features  of  natural  and  historical  inter- 
est. 

To  you,  all  America,  the  welcome  mat 
is  always  out. 

SPECIAL     FTATUXES     OF     WISCONSIM'S     VACATION 
LAND 

Truly,  Wisconsin  is  a  land  of  the 
"gathering  of  the  waters." 

Among  our  State's  attractions  are  in- 
cluded about  8,600  lakes  and  10,000  miles 
of  streams  for  bathing,  boating,  water 
skiing,  and  fishing.  The  game  fish  in- 
clude trout,  muskie,  perch,  white  bass, 
sturgeon  and  a  number  of  other  varie- 
ties. A  boating  paradise,  Wisconsin 
ranks  as  one  of  the  Nation's  top  boat 
builders,  along  with  motors  and  other 
accessories. 

In  our  glorious,  natural  heritage,  we 
have  also  2  national  forests,  7  State 
forests,  and  17  State  parks,  an  pro- 
viding a  great  many  wonderful  oppor- 
tunities for  sightseeing,  camping  out  of 
doors,  or  traveling  through  our  scenic 
countryside. 

Rich  in  cultural  beauty,  we  have  161 
museums  and  other  historical  sites  of 
interest. 

For  the  hunter,  Wisconsin  has  a  wide 
variety  of  game  for  seasonal  himting,  in- 
cluding pheasants,  Hungarian  partridge, 
waterfowl,  prairie  chicken,  grouse,  deer, 
bear,  raccoon,  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
game. 

The  traveler  will  enjoy  the  many 
splendid  resorts,  motels,  hotels,  cabins, 
trailer  sites,  and  other  high  quality  tour- 
ist accommodations  for  in-city  or  out- 
in-the-country  living  for  the  tourists  who 
would  get  away  from  it  all.  Also,  fine 
restaurants  offer  tantalizing  meals  of  the 
world's  finest  foods,  including  our  high- 
quality  dairy  products  which  are  famous 
around  the  globe. 

Wisconsin  also  boasts  an  overexpand- 
ing  transportation  system  including  more 
than  95,000  miles  of  roadway,  more  than 
71  modem  public  airport*  to  serve  the 
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eying  Tlsiton.  and  exodlmt  rail  and 
water  truMportadon  faeilitiet  to  the 
beautie*  of  Wlsoooaln. 

The  8t  lAwrence  Seaway,  too.  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  more  vlaltan  to  our  Badg- 
er State  wonderland— from  Canada,  oth- 
er States  and  other  nations. 

For  moderate  costs,  visitors  are  repaid 
many-fold  in  warm,  friendly  hospitality 
and  accommodations  that  provide  a 
paradise  in  settings  and  surroundings 
that  revitalize  the  flesh  and  inq;>ire  the 
spirit. 

Our  chamber  of  commerce,  conserva- 
tion clubs,  sports  and  other  groups  are 
designing  constructive  programs  to  help 
provide  the  best  possible  climate  of  wel- 
come for  the  visitor  to  wonderful  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Whether  you  plan  for  spirits,  playtime. 
picnicking,  swimming,  boating,  or  just 
plain  loafing,  our  Wisconsin  beautyland 
will  provide  your  heart's  desire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes.  Here  comes  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  listened  with  great  in- 
terest to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  he  has  spoken  about  the 
treasures  and  the  pleasures  that  will  be 
available  to  vacationers  who  visit  the 
great  State  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  think  of  a  State 
which  has  all  of  these  things  and  more — 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  is  the  most  northern  of 
the  southern,  the  most  southern  of  the 
northern,  the  most  eastern  of  the  west- 
ern, and  the  most  western  of  the  eastern. 

West  Virginia  is  a  State  which  reaches 
farther  north  than  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  far- 
ther south  than  Richmond,  Va. ;  farther 
»ast  than  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  and  as  far  west 
as  Columbus,  C^io. 

West  Virginia  is  the  State  where  the 
East  says  good  morning  to  the  West;  and 
where  Yankee  Doodle  and  Dixie  kiss  each 
other  good  night. 

I  Invite  my  affable  and  distlngxiished 
"guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,"  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  to  come 
to  America's  finest  vacatlonland,  the 
West  Virginia  hills. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEAITNO.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  with  character- 
istic loyalty  to  his  State,  has  spoken  of 
its  beauties  and  has  invited  all  of  us 
there  for  vacation. 

Perhaps  a  number  of  us  will  be  en- 
ticed away,  softer  hearing  the  eloquent 
statement  about  the  beauties  of  Wiscon- 
sin. But  if  any  are  left  over,  I  cordially 
invite  them  to  the  great  State  of  New 
York.  Upstate  New  York  is  a  great  and 
beautiful  vacation  land;  and  In  New 
York  City  we  have  all  the  beauties  and 
attractions — and  then  some — ^whlch  are 
to  be  found  in  any  city  of  the  country, 
even  in  the  great  cities  of  Wisconsin. 

But  I  compliment  our  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wn-xr]  on 
his  great  vigor  and  his  great  fidelity  to 


the  interests  of  the  State  he  has  so 
nobly  represented  In  this  Chamber  for 
many,  many  years. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponding to  the  very  fine  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  the  yoimg  poet  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Virgi- 
nia [Mr.  Btu] — and  he  is  a  poet — let 
me  say  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
Senate  to  have  among  its  Members  a 
young  man  of  his  caliber,  who  brings  in- 
to the  Rccoao  such  fine  ideas  and  fine 
sentiments,  and  brings  to  this  Cham- 
ber his  cheering  countenance. 

In  responding  to  the  remarks  oi  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I 
wish  to  say  we  are  welccxning  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  we  will  greet 
them  with  an  open  hand.  In  Wisconsin 
we  have  one  thing  which  I  think  is  c<xn- 
mon  throughout  the  country,  and  VbaX 
is  a  big-hearted  people  who  have  lived 
much  and  lived  deeply,  and  have  thought 
much  and  thought  deeply.  There  are 
singing  hearts  in  Wisconsin,  because 
from  Lake  Superior  on  the  north — and 
there  is  nothing  like  that  in  West  Vir- 
ginia— to  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east — 
and  there  is  nothing  like  that  in  New 
York — to  the  vast  Mississippi  River  on 
the  west — and  there  is  nothing  like  that 
in  either  West  Virginia  or  New  York, 
even  though  New  Ywk  has  the  Hudson 
River — all  in  between  there  are  thou- 
sands of  warm-hearted  people  who  say. 
"Come  and  enjoy  nature's  wonderland." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Carlson  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 


THE  SITUA-nON  IN  JAPAN 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday in  the  Chamber  we  heard  from 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  other 
Senators  and  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
and  heard  on  the  airwaves  about  the 
present  situation  in  Japan.  A  great  ef- 
fort was  made  to  pin  upon  this  adminis- 
tration and  upon  the  President  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  riots  in  Japan  and 
the  inability  of  the  President  to  go  to 
Japan.  In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  history.  The  hard 
facts  of  political  reality  do  not  ascribe  to 
this  administration  any  shred  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  chaotic  conditions  in 
Japan  or  for  the  possible  fall  of  the  Kishl 
government. 

If  ever  a  crisis  was  manufactured,  if 
ever  there  was  a  stage  set  for  political 
disorder,  we  have  it  in  the  truly  sadden- 
ing picture  of  a  nation  that  has  been 
sabotaged  by  evil  forces  operating  from 
without  and  also  from  within.  Japan  is 
committing  hara-kiri  and  we  know,  or 
we  should  know,  who  forged  the  sword 
and  who  is  wielding  it.  It  was  not  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower.  It  was  not  Secretary 
of  State  Herter.  It  was  not  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  the  act  of  an 
enemy. 

We  have  seen  the  technique  of  that 
enemy  often  enough  to  be  able  to  recog- 
nize it  by  now.  Red  China  and  Moscow 
have  set  up  these  demonstrations,  and 
have  planned  well,  and  In  advance,  their 
strategy,  and  have  financed  this  spec- 
tacular, and  have  rehearsed  it  with  all 
the  skill  and  cunning  at  their  command. 


When  I  say  "financed."  I  mean  exactly 
that.  Let  us  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  the  funds  for  those  supercolossal 
mmiifertatiops  M  hatred  came  from  the 
coffers  of  the  Japanese  Communist 
Party.  It  is  not  that  big;  it  is  not  that 
strong.  It  represents  a  minuscule  mi- 
nority of  that  country. 

A  teoori  I  have  received  from  a  very 
rdiable  source  states  that  the  hard  core 
of  the  Communist  demonstrat<nrs  were 
pcdd  $1.65  a  day— an  unusually  high 
labor  wage.  In  this  Chamber  we  have 
had  debates  about  the  pay  rates  of  gar- 
ment workers,  clothing  workers,  and  tai- 
lors in  Japan,  which  are  14  or  15  cents 
an  hour.  But  the  pe<9le  who  engaged 
in  the  riots  were  imld  in  excess  of  the 
rate  for  a  long,  hard  day's  work — simply 
to  run  the  streets,  light  the  fires  of  re- 
volt and  keep  them  burning  until  the 
Communist  objective  was  achieved. 
That  Is  how  the  Kremlin  and  Pelping 
operate.  That  Is  how  they  keep  boring 
into  freedom,  like  worms  boring  into  an 
ajn>le.  That  Is  the  raw  technique  of 
Communists — ^the  use  of  a  well-trained 
and  well-rehearsed  mob  as  a  bludgeon  to 
beat  down  the  forces  of  orderly  govern- 
ment, to  create  anarchy,  on  which  the 
Communists  thrive,  and  gain  power. 

Mr.  President,  anyone  who  seeks  to 
make  this  administration  a  whipping 
boy  for  this  tragic  Japanese  situation  is 
closing  his  eyes  to  reality  and  closing 
his  mind  to  the  truth. 


INSURANCE  VANISHES  WHEN  MED- 
ICAL CARE  NEED  IS  GREATEST 

Mr.  PROXliflRE.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  taken 
normal  precautions  for  most  of  their 
lives  against  the  devastating  effects  of 
high  medical  costs.  The  difficulty  is  that 
these  very  people  find  their  hospital  and 
surgical  Insurance  canceled  at  the  very 
time  when  they  need  it  most. 

Letter  after  letter  from  senior  citizens 
of  my  State  illustrate  this  problem.  Ill- 
ness is  the  handmaiden  of  old  age. 
When  our  people  most  need  medical 
care,  they  can  least  afford  it;  and  insiu-- 
ance  is  either  prohibitive  or  all  but  un- 
obtainable. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  for  the  aged 
is  80  percent  higher  than  the  cost  of 
medical  care  for  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tiaa,  according  to  Secretary  Flemming, 
of  the  D^;>artment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Eight  out  of  10  of  the  aged  suffer  from 
one  or  more  chronic  ailments,  as  com- 
pared with  4  out  of  10  persons  of  all  ages. 
More  than  one  out  of  every  four  aged 
persons  are  affected  by  lieart  disease; 
while  the  aged  make  up  less  than  9 
percent  of  the  total  population,  they 
comprise  40  percent  of  all  cases  with 
heart  trouble.  The  average  hospital 
stay  of  older  persons  is  two  to  three 
times  longer  than  thsit  of  persons  xm- 
der  65.  Many  physical  handicaps  of 
the  aged  could  have  been  prevented  If 
the  diseases  or  Injuries  had  been  treated 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a  typ- 
ical letter  In  regard  to  this  aspect  of  Uie 
problem  of  medical  care  for  our  scnita: 
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citizens.  I  aak  unsmimoos  consent  that 
tbe  letter  be  printed  »t  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcou.  as 
follows: 

Da&B  Szk:  I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard 
to  Hit.  4700  which  would  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  Inelxide  hoapHal,  nursing 
home,  and  surgical  ooets  for  peraons  covered 
by  this  act  after  retiring. 

I  am  64  yean  old  and  will  have  to  retire 
next  Janxiary  1961.  I  have  paid  on  insurance 
since  19S7  when  the  con^MUiy  took  out  group 
Insurance,  but  80  days  aftw  retiring  this  Is 
all  canceled.  I  will  have  to  look  for  other 
Insurance  to  cover  ho^ltal  and  surgical  care 
because  I  cant  afford  to  be  without  Insurance 
after  66.  Few  retired  peopl<!  can  afford  the 
price  the  Insurance  oconpany  asks  for  pro- 
tectk>n.  Therefore  I  am  asking  you  to  vote 
for  this  bill  or  any  amendments  which  might 
be  added  and  are  favorable  to  the  retired 
persons  on  social  security. 


CX>NORESS      SHOULD      PASS      THE 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  BILL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  with  Congress  moving  rapidly 
toward  an  early  adjournment,  there  are 
certain  legislative  items  that  must  be 
taken  care  of  promptly  and  completely. 
No  amount  of  pressure  generated  by 
the  approaching  national  conventions 
and  campaigns  can  be  used  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  justify  overlooking  these  meas- 
ures, or  merely  according  them  perfunc- 
tory treatment. 

Among  the  issues  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, must  be  decided  is  Uie  question  of 
the  pending  pay  raise  for  postal  workers 
and  Federal  employees  under  the  Classi- 
fication Act.  Fortunately,  in  House 
bill  9883,  the  Senate  now  has  under 
consideration  an  excellent  measure  that 
deserves  the  full  support  of  this  body. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  now  familiar 
with  the  general  terms  oi  this  bill,  so 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  them 
in  any  detail.  It  provides  for  a  mini- 
mum 7  ^-percent  increase  in  the  salaries 
now  being  paid  to  postal  and  classified 
Federal  employees  and  to  certain  other 
small  categories  of  Government  workers. 
All  in  all.  the  bill  would  be  of  benefit  to 
approximately  1,570,000  civil  servants 
and  their  families,  at  an  annual  cost 
of  about  $697  million. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
Congress  should  be  sure  of  the  merit 
of  any  legislation  that  commits  the  Gov- 
ernment to  expenditures  of  this  size. 

Money  is  important  in  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  this  Government  are 
infinitely  more  important. 

When  the  facts  of  this  case  are  laid 
on  the  line,  they  present  a  compelling 
case  for  Congress  to  pass  this  proposed 
•  legislation. 

If  Federal  employees  are  denied  a 
raise  which  they  have  earned — and  de- 
serve— on  the  grounds  that  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive, an  argument  raised  by  some 
of  its  (H>ponents,  a  great  injustice  will 
have  been  committed.  This  line  of  rea- 
soning assumes,  in  effect,  that  there  is 
nothing  morally  or  economically  wrong 
in  expecting  these  employees  to  subsi- 
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dl  e  the  functions  of  the  Govemmait. 
W  len  put  this  blimtly,  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  will  accept  this  argument. 

An  eqiially  fallacious  argument  now 
be  ng  directed  against  this  proposed  leg- 
is:  Bition  is  that  extensive  comparative 
sa  ary  data  now  being  collected  by  the 
Bi  ireau  of  Labor  Statistics  might  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  salary  legislation  by 
th  e  next  Congress. 

[t  is  further  claimed  that  the  Classi- 
fkation  Act  contains  certain  inequities 
ard  defects  that  are  not  corrected  by 
H(  »use  bill  9883. 

It  miist  be  cold  comfort  to  the  hard- 
pi  essed  Federal  employees  to  know  that 
st  itistical  data  on  salaries  are  now  being 
cc  npiled  and  that  they  might  lead  to  a 
psy  raise  next  year.  These  employees 
deserve  this  increase;  and  because  they 
hjve  already  earned  it,  they  deserve  it 
n(  w.  It  will  be  simple  enough  at  a  later 
dete  to  make  any  adjxistments  that 
mght  be  desirable  on  the  basis  of  the 
Bi  ireau  of  Lalx}r  Statistics  report. 

As  for  the  alleged  defects  and  in- 
ecuities  in  the  Classification  Act,  no- 
b<  dy  contends  that  it  is  a  perfect  piece 
of  legislation.  But  it  is  the  law  that 
W( )  have  in  hand  to  work  with,  and  it  has 
pioved  satisfactory  and  workable  for 
11  years. 

The  voices  of  dissent  that  have  used 
th  ese  arguments  miss  the  point.  If  a  pay 
ra  ise  is  justified  now,  it  should  be  granted 
n<  w.  even  though  it  means  a  slight  in- 
crease  in  the  budget.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Li  ,bor  Statistics  study  suggests  the  need 
for  new  legislation,  we  can  enact  such 
legislation  after  these  data  have  been 
pi  esented  to  Congress.  And  why  should 
lu  gently  needed  salary  action  be  delayed 
n<w  because  the  Classification  Act  may 
hikVe  some  fiaws  in  it?  We  have  had 
m^re  than  a  decade  to  amend  this  law 
as  we  saw  fit.  Surely  that  can  be  done 
at  a  later  date. 

The  point — and  the  only  point  that 
ca  rries  any  real  weight — is  that  the  post- 
al classified,  and  other  groups  of  Cov- 
er iment  employees  covered  by  House 
bl  1  9883  have  earned  a  salary  increase. 
T  ley  deserve  it  now,  and  they  need  it 
n(  w. 

Regardless  of  what  future  studies  may 
sI:ow,  there  is  available  at  this  moment 
m)re  than  enough  adequate,  objective 
in  'ormation  to  justify  the  immediate 
psssage  of  this  bill.  Let  me  mention 
bi  lefly  some  of  these  facts  and  some 
f  11  ndamental  issues  involved  in  the  Cov- 
er iment's  overall  personnel  program 
az  d  problems  that  are  related  to  the  en- 
ac  tment  of  this  Jt>ill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
tbat  many  civil  servants  are  having  a 
very  difficult  time  in  supplying  their 
families  with  only  the  bare  necessities 
of  life.  They  are  up  against  the  very 
so  id  and  irrefutable  fact  that  living 
CO  3ts  are  now  at  an  all-time  high.  They 
ai  e  up  against  the  fact  that  Federal  sal- 
ailes  have  always  lagged  behind  those 
of  private  industry.  They  are  up  against 
th  e  fact  that,  although  their  productivity 
in  recent  years  has  kept  pace  with  that 
of  employees  in  private  enterprise,  their 
wi  ige  increases  in  many  categories  cc«n- 
ptrable  in  terms  of  function  and  re- 
SF  onsibility  have  not. 


This  inequitable  treatment  goes  be- 
yond being  just  a  hardship  on  those  now 
working  for  the  Government.  It  also  in- 
tensifies the  persistent  probl^ns  involved 
in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
ablest  people  in  the  Federal  service. 

The  Government  must  compete  with 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  for  the 
most  promising  and  competent  people. 
When  we  consider  the  complexities  of 
modem  government  and  the  perilous 
times  we  live  in,  the  absolute  necessity 
for  having  top-caliber  personnel  in  the 
Government  is  so  patently  obvious  that 
the  point  need  not  be  labored. 

Employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment perform  what  may  very  well  be  the 
most  important  day-in  and  day -out  serv- 
ice offered  by  this  Government.  They 
do  their  job  well. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  in  Congress 
share  my  feeling,  based  on  a  great  deal 
of  contact,  of  heavy  reliance  and  de- 
pendence upon  the  civil  service  in  gen- 
eral. The  work  of  these  people  is  char- 
acterized by  a  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, conscientiousness,  and  a  high 
level  of  professional  skill. 

As  an  employer,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  only  be  harsh  and  unjust, 
but  also  would  be  very  shortsighted  in  a 
practical  sense,  if  it  failed  to  recognize 
these  qualities  and  to  reward  them  ac- 
cordingly. 

This  recognition  and  the  appropriate 
action  are,  in  the  initial  and  most  im- 
portant phase,  the  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress. The  law  prohibits  Federal  em- 
ployees from  presenting  their  case  or 
fighting  for  their  objectives  with  the 
techniques  used  by  employees  in  private 
business.  Civil  servants  cannot  strike; 
nor  can  they  bargain  collectively  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  this  term. 

This  Congress  has  an  inescapable  ob- 
ligation to  the  entire  Federal  service. 
We  must  face  up  to  that  obligation  now. 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  that  there  is  a  spe- 
cial urgency  in  connection  with  our  dis- 
position of  this  bill.  For  reasons  which, 
as  I  indicated  earlier,  seem  to  me  to  be 
wholly  unsupportable,  the  administra- 
tion is  apparently  opposed  to  any  pay 
increase  at  all.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  any  pay  bill  sent  to  the  White  House 
will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 

In  these  circumstances.  Congress  must 
clear  this  bill  rapidly,  so  that  there  will 
still  be  an  opportunity  to  override  the 
expected  veto  before  the  imusually  early 
adjournment  which  everyone  anticipates. 
If  we  delay  action  until  such  time  as  a 
pocket  veto  is  possible.  Congress  will  be 
powerless  to  attempt  to  override. 

The  reasons  for  the  passage  of  this 
bill  are  persuasive.  The  obligation  of 
Congress  in  this  matter  is  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. The  circumstances  under 
which  this  measure  is  being  considered 
make  speedy  action  on  our  part  abso- 
lutely essential. 

Let  us,  therefore,  pass  House  bill  9883, 
and  pass  it  now.  To  do  this  would  be  no 
more  than  doing  our  duty.  To  do  less 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  duty  and  a 
breach  of  faith  with  every  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
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LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION 

BILL— PUBLICATION  OP  ITEMIZED 
BREAKDOWN  OP  ALL  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  reported  to  the  Senate  HJl. 
12232,  the  legislative  appropriation  bill. 
When  this  bill  is  brought  up  for  con- 
sideration I  shall  offer  an  amendment, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  to  make  mandatory  the 
publication  of  an  Itemized  breakdown  of 
all  expenditures,  either  in  the  form  of 
appropriated  dollars  or  in  the  form  of 
foreign  currencies,  that  are  made  by 
Members  of  Congress,  congressional 
committees,  or  staff  employees,  while  on 
official  trips. 

This  amendment  includes  the  publica- 
tion of  all  expenditures  made  by  indi- 
vidual Members,  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees, joint  committees,  committees  on 
Interparliamentary  Union,  all  other 
committees,  and  their  staffs. 

The  amendment  requires  that  each 
individual  Member  or  employee  of  Con- 
gress shall  furnish  to  the  chairman  of 
his  committee  an  itemized  report  show- 
ing how  much  was  spent  and  the  purpose 
for  which  the  expenditures  were  made. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  will 
then  have  incorporated  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  consolidated  reports 
of  the  committee,  but  included  in  this 
consolidated  report  will  be  an  itemized 
breakdown  showing  the  actual  expendi- 
tures made  by  each  Individual  Member 
or  employee,  along  with  the  purpose  for 
which  such  expenditures  were  made. 

If  a  point  of  order  is  made  on  this 
amendment,  which  we  admit  constitutes 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill,  a 
motion  will  be  made  to  siispend  the  rules. 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  proper  notification  of  this 
request  for  suspension  has  already  been 
filed  with  the  Senate,  and  appears  on 
page  12899  of  the  Comgrkssional  Record 
of  June  16,  1960,  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  amendment. 

With  the  advance  filing  of  this  official 
notice,  our  amendment  will  be  in  order 
on  this  appropriation  bill. 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  a  bill  passed  which 
will  require  Members  of  Congress  or  con- 
gressional committees  to  render  a  public 
accounting  of  all  expenditures  of  public 
funds  that  are  made  while  on  official 
trips,  but  while  the  Senate  has  on  at 
least  two  occasions  approved  the  amend- 
ment, we  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
getting  it  accepted  by  the  House. 

We  recognize  that,  with  the  wide- 
spread commitments  of  our  Government 
throughout  the  world,  it  is  oftimes  neces- 
sary for  Members  of  Congress  to  make 
official  trips  in  order  that  their  commit- 
tees may  more  intelligently  legislate, 
and  we  do  not  question  that  these  trips 
made  on  official  business  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  UJS.  Government.  However, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  It  is 
the  American  taxpayers  who  are  paying 
for  these  official  trips,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  public  accoimting  as  to  how 
their  money  is  being  spent. 


HJl.  12232  is  the  appropriation  bill 
which  provides  money  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  other  expenditures  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  employees  of  the 
legislative  branch,  and  there  can  be  no 
more  appropriate  bill  to  which  our 
amendment  could  be  attached.  We 
shall  request  a  rollcall  vote  upon  the 
Senate's  adopting  this  proposal,  and  we 
hope  that  this  time  the  House  will  accept 
the  amendment. 

However,  should  the  House  refuse  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  should  it 
result  in  a  deadlocked  conference,  it  will 
only  mean  that  we  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  our  employees  will  do  without 
our  pay  until  such  time  as  we  agree  to 
render  a  pubhc  accounting  of  all  our 
expenditures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  not 
seen  the  amendment,  or  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  study  it  in  detail,  but  I  have 
observed  it  in  the  Rbcord  and  I  had  a 
conversation  with  the  Senator  about  it. 
As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  pro- 
vides that  any  Member  traveling  at 
Government  expense  shall  report  that 
expense,  what  the  amount  is  for,  and  the 
details  for  which  the  money  has  been 
spent,  with  the  chairman  of  his  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman  of  the  cMn- 
mittee  shall  then  make  the  report  avail- 
able to  the  public.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  see  no  ob- 
jection to  that  amendment.  Is  anyone 
objecting  to  it? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  The 
Senate,  on  at  least  two  occasions, 
adopted  it  unanimously.  At  one  time 
there  was  a  rollcall  vote  which  was  68 
to  0.  Of  those  absent,  26  indicated  on 
the  record  they  were  for  it,  and  not  one 
was  against  it.  Unfortunately,  it  was 
eliminated  in  conference.  I  am  hoping 
this  time  the  House  will  be  more  recep- 
tive to  the  proposal  I  think  the  very 
least  we  can  do  is  tell  the  American 
people  and  the  taxpayers  we  are  going 
to  give  them  a  public  accounting  of  ex- 
penditures that  are  made  on  official 
trips. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  the  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government,  and  of  the 
executive  branch,  is  due  to  the  sins  of 
a  few  being  passed  on  to  the  many.  A 
public  accounting  of  public  money  would 
not  hurt  anyone.  I  see  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  oppose  the  amendment, 
which  provides  for  a  report  showing  the 
spending  of  how  much  money,  for  what 
purpose,  in  connection  with  an  official 
mission,  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee making  that  information  avail- 
able to  the  general  public. 

Is  that  what  the  amendment  does? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
it.  I  certainly  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  have  talked 
with  him  previously.  He  feels,  just  as 
strongly  as  I  do,  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  an  accounting  of 
the  expenditure  of  their  money.    That 


is  what  we   are  providing  for  In  the 

I  am  confident  the  cases  vH  abuse  are 
in  the  minority  and  that  there  are  very 
few  of  them.  However,  regardless  of 
how  isolated  they  may  be,  expenditures 
in  connection  with  our  official  travel  will 
continue  to  give  Members  of  Congress 
a  black  eye  imtil  we  open  to  public  ex- 
amination an  accounting  of  our  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMR  of  Delaware.  If  we  do 
that,  and  the  American  taxpayers  will 
review  these  records,  they  will  find  that 
a  large  part  of  the  expenditures  are 
proper. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  S4>- 
preciate  the  support  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  not 
make  the  request  now,  and  may  not 
make  it  at  all,  but  I  ask  the  minority 
leader  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  bringing  up 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  if  there 
is  no  objection,  so  we  can  get  it  to  con- 
ference. I  ask  than  to  take  up  the 
question  with  Senators  who  may  be  in- 
terested in  it.  I  will  discuss  it  with 
than  later.  I  want  them  to  give  con- 
sideration to  taking  up  that  bill  before 
the  weekend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Having 
filed  this  motion  last  night,  we  are  pro- 
tected under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  shall  talk 
to  the  Senator  before  I  make  the  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well. 


SOUND  MEDICAL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  in 
the  preparation  and  drafting  of  Senate 
bill  3503,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  done  a  service  for  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  this  reasonable  and  practical  approach 
to  meeting  the  medical  needs  of  our  elder 
citizens. 

The  Honorable  James  T.  Blair.  Jr., 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Missouri, 
has  made  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the 
problem  and  of  the  constructive  way  in 
which  S.  3503  would  help  meet  it. 

I  was  glad  to  receive  a  copy  of  Gov- 
ernor Blair's  letter  to  Senator  McNamara, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  his  analysis  of  this 
bill,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

EXECDTTVI   OFTTCI, 

Statz  or  MxBSOTrai, 
Jeteraon  City,  Mo.,  May  25,  1960. 
Hon.  Pat  McNamasa, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

DcAK  Sknatok  McSNauaka:  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  opportunity  to  send  you  my 
comments  on  S.  3603,  which  I  consider  to  he 
an  excellent  blU,  and  one  which  I  am  mre 
would  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  boon  to  all 
aged  persons  In  this  country.    Tixt  passage 
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or  tbta  bill  wookl  lift  a  eonstaatly  nagging 
worry  from  tlie  minds  of  oiir  reCtred  agwl. 
with  rvapeet  to  tliete-  medkaU  axKl  hospital 
care,  and  give  tlMBi  peace  of  mind  In  ttMlr 
declining  yean.  I  am  eactrenMly  pleased  to 
note  that  both  of  our  great  Senators  from 
Missouri,  TBOMAs  C.  Hxnninqs,  Jr..  and 
STuua  Stmiwoton,  have  Joined  you  ta  spon- 
soring this  bUl. 

I  eneloae  my  oommrents  in  relatloB  to  your 
questionnaire,  which  I  hope  wlU  be  at  nae 
to  you  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  passage  of 
S.  3503. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.T.BuuB.Jr.. 

Governor. 


Coioczirrs  nr  Ait&wzx  to  QtrzsnoNNAntx  on 
MdfaMAKA  Bill,  S.  8503 

1.   FIKANCX 

(a)  The  McNamara  plan  of  financing 
through  the  social  security  system,  pl\is  sup- 
plementation from  general  revenues,  Is  far 
preferable  to  administration  plan  of  fi- 
nancing entirely  from  general  revenues.  The 
social  seciirlty  plan  spreads  the  cost  over  all 
employed  persons  and  their  employers 
throughout  their  earning  period,  this  being 
the  time  during  which  they  are  best  able  to 
contribute  to  such  a  fund.  It  uses  the  in- 
surance principle  of  each  person  helping 
to  pay  for  his  own  paid-up  health  care  plan, 
aTailable  at  retirement;  this  makes  It  some- 
thing thay  have  worked  for,  not  a  handout 
of  Bomeone's  Parity.  The  social  security 
plan  would  make  benefits  arallable  on  a  like 
basis  to  all  retired  po'sons  throughout  the 
Nation;  not  Just  In  the  wealthier  States  who 
would  have  the  resoxirces  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate. Under  the  administration  plan 
there  would  be  some  States  with  a  f\ill-scale 
program,  but  there  might  be  others  with  so 
program,  and  a  number  where  the  benefits 
might  be  pn  every  caEK;elvabIe  gradation  of 
adequacy. 

(b)  Missouri  could  not  possibly  partici- 
pate in  the  administration  program  without 
increasing  State  taxes. 

(c)  The  legislature  would,  of  course,  have 
to  detennlna  the  priorities  among  the  vari- 
ous needed  State  services.  It  Is  very  possible 
that  the  use  of  Increased  State  tax  revenues 
for  a  medical  care  plan  sxich  as  Is  envisioned 
by  the  Bsenhower  administration  might 
make  It  impossible  to  expand  or  add  other 
needed  serviees,  and  oould.  dependent  on 
action  by  the  legislature,  result  In  cvirtail- 
ment  ot  present  services. 

s.  m.ioTan.TTT 

The  administration's  proposal,  which  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  major  medical  or 
catastrophic  insurance  jdan,  completely 
misses  the  crucial  point  at  which  the  ma- 
jority of  aged  in  Missouri  need  help.  It  Is 
the  first  f290  or  9400  which  causes  our  maJ<X' 
concerns.  To  be  fully  protected,  the  aged 
person  would  have  to  carry  Blue  Cross  or 
some  commercial  hospital  insurance  in  addi- 
tion to  the  admlnistratkin's  insurance  pro- 
posal. Our  experience  shows  that  the  ma- 
jority of  retired  aged  persons  in  this  State 
(at  least  60  percent  having  annual  incomes 
of  91,000  or  less)  are  not  able  to  carry  Blue 
Croas  or  similar  Insurance.  In  many  eases 
thsy  woold  not  be  able  to  pay  the  first  $260 
or  9400,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same  as 
it  Is  In  many  cases  now — the  aged  person 
would  do  without  needed  care,  or  would 
wait  until  the  condition  became  acute  and 
quite  possibly  too  late  for  cure. 

The  McNamara  proposal,  providing  initial 
benefits  without  deductible  features,  would 
be  infinitely  more  effective  in  meeting  actual 
health  care  needs  ot  the  aged. 

a.  ABMUK laimanvs  oasaitizAnoir 
An  evaluation  of  the  medical  care  plans 
for  public  assistance  recipients,  as  now  op- 
erated by  each  of  the  50  States,  will  aboir 


a  1  arlatlon  In  scope  and  adequacy  from  sero 
to  full  and  conqdeta  oorerage.  Tba  aame 
Tailattons  would  ondoobtedly  exist  under 
tbi  I  administration's  Insurance  propoaal. 

I  >n  the  other  hand  a  plan  opotited  as  your 
bU  L  proposes  wCl  provide  medical  care  for  all 
agi  id  persons;  the  care  would  be  reason - 
ab  y  comparable  whether  the  aged  person 
Ilv  id  In  a  rich  State  or  In  a  poor  State.  In 
adUtlon,  there  would  not  be  the  drastic 
chmge  In  plans  or  bentfts  when  the  aged 
pevson  wished  to  move  from  one  State  to 
anpther. 

4.   THX    ICKANS   TEST 

a)  The  means  test  Is  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
pe  lence,  and  to  many  aged  persons  the  Idea 
repugnant.  Prom  an  administrative 
standpoint  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  try 
to  make  a  fair  and  objective  decision.  If  an 
imome  tax  return  would  be  used  auto- 
mi  tlcally  without  verification  the  task  would 
noL  be  particularly  dimcult;  the  problem 
th  sn  would  be  in  the  inequity  which  might 
be  possible  due  to  the  great  premium 
pitted  on  having  a  low  reporting  of  Income. 
If  an  actual  verification  of  Income  wrmld  be 
rs<  [uired,  this  would  present  a  tremendous 
•d  nlnistrative  problem  in  connection  with 
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tb>  thousands  of  aged  In  Missouri  who  are 
not  receiving  public  assistance. 

b)  If  actual  verification  of  income  Is 
nebessary,  it  would  mean  that  a  huge  num- 
be-  trf  additional  employees  would  have  to 
be|  hired  for  this  purpose. 

5.    THX  PBOBLZM  OF  COMPrLSION 

The  administration  proposal  Is  voluntary 
only  for  these  aged  persons  who  are  still  em- 
pldyed,  or  for  those  who  are  In  the  upper 
In'ome  brackets.  Much  as  those  In  the 
lo'  rer  Income  brackets  may  want  to  have  In- 
su  ranee  coverage,  they  really  have  no  choice 
wl  len  the  available  Income  does  not  decently 
pr  jvide  for  food,  shelter,  utilities,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  the  other  absolute  necessities 
dally  living.  In  Missouri  the  average 
OASI  recipient  receives  about  972  per  month; 
th  •  average  OAA  recipient  receives  about  959 
month.  The  average  person  in  these 
clicumstancee  has  no  choice  to  make.  If  the 
vo  untary  plan  is  followed,  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  premiums  (and 
thN^fore  the  least  needy)  will  be  covered; 
those  least  able  to  pay  the  premiimu  (and 
th  »ref ore  the  most  in  need  of  such  coverage ) 
wl  U  not  have  coverage,  and  a  full  program  of 
adlltlonal  supplementation  would  continue 
to  be  necessary  to  cover  this  group. 

S.    COST  TO  THX  STATES 

a)  We  believe  the  cost  to  the  State  for 
th  !  first  9250  would  be  very  high,  but  have  no 
basis  at  present  for  making  an  estimate.  As 
one  indication,  however,  out  of  Missouri's 
47), 000  persons  over  age  65,  about  116,000  are 
rei«lvlng  old-age  assistance.  Using  Mr. 
Fli  »mming's  figure  of  9177  as  the  average  an- 
nx  al  expenditure  of  persons  in  this  age  group 
for  health  and  medical  expenses.  It  would 
cost  the  State  920,532.000  for  that  group  of 
ag!d  presently  receiving  public  assistance. 
TiK  irlng  the  past  year  the  division  of  welfare 
hs  B  had  only  91  million  in  both  Federal  and 
St  ite  funds  available  for  hospital  care  for  all 

listance  programs. 

b)  We  have  no  way  of  estimating  how 
mi  ny  persons  not  now  on  old-age  assistance 
wc  uld  apply  and  be  found  eligible,  due  to  a 
depire  to  qualify  for  medical  care  benefits. 

7.   OTHXX  COICICXNTS 

rhe  administration  plan  requires  the  aged 
pe  -son  to  pay  an  extremely  high  proportion 
of  his  medical  care  costs  after  he  has  retired. 
Tt  is  means  that  often  ha  is  unable  to  make 
pa  rments.  or  paymmt  Is  required  at  a  time 
wlen  he  Is  least  able  to  do  so.  The  Mc- 
M«  mara  proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  requires 
co:  itrlbutlon  from  the  person  during  his 
wc  rking  days,  when  he  is  most  able  to  make 
su  :h  payments. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Also.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  oommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  Walter  Lippmann  column  en- 
titled "Medical  Care  for  the  Aged." 
With  his  customary  objectivity,  Mr. 
IJppmann  points  out  the  soundness  of 
the  McNamara  approach  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
analysis  by  Mr.  Lippmann,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  June  16,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXDICAL   CARX   rOX  THX  ACXD 

( By  Walter  Lippmann ) 

Almost  everyone  realizes  that  a  great  mass 
of  the  old  people  do  not  have  the  savings. 
and  cannot  depend  upon  their  children  to 
pay  for  the  doctors,  hospltala.  nursing 
homes,  and  drugs  which  because  they  are 
aging,  they  need  more  than  do  younger 
people. 

There  are  a  few  eccentrics,  professing  to 
be  conservatives,  who  think  that  In  a  truly 
rugged  Individualism  these  ailing  old  people 
would  do  without  medical  care  if  they  can't 
pay  for  It,  or  would  make  their  children 
mortgage  the  future  to  pay  the  medical  bllia. 

But  the  country  is  not  that  ruggedly 
obtuse  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  accordingly 
both  the  administration  and  the  Democratic 
opposition  are  agreed  that  the  need,  which 
Is  obvious  and  urgent,  must  be  met  by 
Government  metaures. 

Thus,  this  administration  has  prepcu-ed  a 
program  which  the  director  of  the  budget, 
Mr.  Stans,  says  wlU  cost  91^  billion  by  1964 
and  92.5  bUlion  by  1970.  Far  the  Democrats. 
Senator  McNamara  and  some  10  Senators,  In- 
cluding KxNMKDT,  Stmimcton,  and  Hdm- 
PHRXT,  have  introduced  a  bill  that  would 
add  medical  Insurance  to  the  existing  old 
age  insurance.  After  the  first  year,  the  cost 
of  this  program  would  be  91.5  billion.  Thus 
the  two  programs  are  approximately  c€  the 
same  size. 

But  between  the  two  programs  there  Is  a 
basic  Issue  of  principle.  On  one  side  are 
the  President  and  his  advisers.  On  the  other 
Bide  are  the  preponderant  mass  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  also  a  considerable  minority  of  the 
Republicans  led  by  Goremor  Rockefeller. 
They  differ  essentially  on  how  the  program 
shall  be  financed. 

Shall  it  be  flnanded  by  oompulsory  insur- 
ance, which  means  that  throughout  a  per- 
son's working  life  he  and  his  employer  will 
be  taxed  to  provide  an  Insurance  fund  for 
his  medical  needs  when  he  is  retired  and  Is 
no  longer  earning  an  Income?  This  Is  the 
principle  ot  the  McNamara  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate, as  it  was  at  the  Forand  bill  In  the 
House,  and  it  haa  the  support  of  the  leading 
Democrats  and  of  Governor  Rockef  eUer- 

Or  shall  the  program  be  financed,  as  the 
administration  proposes,  by  charitable  doles 
to  the  very  poor,  paid  for  out  of  compul- 
sory taxes  collected  by  the  National  and 
State  Governments? 

For  reasons  which  he  has  never  explained, 
the  Prealdent  regarda  compulsory  social  se- 
curity tazea  aa  tuiaound.  aortallstlc,  and 
rather  un-American;  on  the  other  hand  he 
regards  coii4>ulsory  taxes  to  pay  for  doles 
based  on  a  meana  test  as  aomebow  more 
"voluntary,"  sounder,  more  worthy  of  a  free 
society  and  more  American. 

Under  the  McNamara  bill,  medical  insur- 
ance would  be  added  to  the  existing  old- 
age  insurance  system.  During  his  working 
life,  each  person  co?eied  by  the  social  se- 
curity system  would  oontrtbute  an  addi- 
tional amount,  aa  woukl  also  his  employer,  to 
supplement  his  retirement  Income  to  include 
medical  services. 
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It  is  true  that  during  the  flist  few  years 
benefits  would  be  received  by  persons  who 
had  not  contributed  because  the  system  did 
not  exist  when  they  were  earning  their  liv- 
ing. These  benefits  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  younger  people.  But  as  the  younger 
people  would  be  buying  their  own  Insur- 
ance, there  Is  little  Inequity  In  thU.  No- 
body wUl  lose  anything,  although  those  who 
are  already  too  old  to  have  been  contribu- 
tors to  an  Insurance  plan  will  benefit.  In  a 
few  years  everyone  receiving  the  benefits  will 
hrive  paid  his  share. 

Why  does  the  President  feel  so  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  compulsory  Insur- 
ance for  medical  care  to  supplement  the  In- 
surance, which  already  exists,  for  old  age? 
What  Is  wrong  about  Its  being  compulsory 
that  a  man  should  Insure  himself  against 
the  needs  of  his  old  age?  What  Is  so  won- 
derful about  a  voluntary  system  under 
which  a  man  who  doesn't  save  for  his  old 
age  has  to  have  his  doctors  and  his  hospital 
bills  paid  for  by  his  children  or  public  wel- 
fare funds?  There  Is  nothing  un-American 
In  the  principle  that  the  Imprudent  shall  be 
compelled  to  save  so  that  they  do  not  be- 
come a  burden  to  their  fanalUes  and  the 
local  charities,  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
needs  of  their  old  age  with  the  self-respect 
which  comes  from  being  entitled  to  tlie 
benefits  because  they  have  paid  the  coet 
out  of  their  own  earnintis. 

The  President  has  been  led  to  think,  he 
says,  that  compulsory  Insurance  Is  "a  very 
definite  step  In  socialized  medicine."  Why? 
In  a  system  of  compulsory  Insurance  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, which  would  administer  the  program, 
could  and  should  use  as  Its  agents  private 
organizations  like  the  National  Blue  Cross 
Association  In  negotiating  with  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  and  in  dealing  with 
claims  and  complaints.  The  system  would 
be  financed  as  Insurance.  But  It  would  be 
worked  not  by  a  new  Government  agency 
but  by  the  kind  of  private  voluntary  asso- 
ciation which  the  President  otherwise  be- 
lieves In. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  Interesting  to  re- 
member that  In  the  early  1930'8  when  volun- 
tary health  Instirance  plans  were  Inaugu- 
rated, our  old  friend,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  declaring  that  they  were 
commuiUsm  and  socialism  and  socialized 
medicine.  Today,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation Is  pointing  to  these  same  voluntary 
insurance  plans  as  the  solution  of  our  pres- 
ent needs  and  the  proper  alternative  to  com- 
pulsory old  age  medical  ctu-e  Insurance. 

Among  the  opponents  of  medical  Insur- 
ance there  seems  to  be  a  vague  and  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  It  Is  a  newfangled 
theory,  alien  to  the  American  way  of  life  and 
Imported,  presumably,  from  Soviet  Russia. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  were  not  subject  to 
such  theoretical  hobgoblins.  In  1798  Con- 
gress set  up  the  first  medical  insurance 
scheme  under  the  XJB.  Marine  Hospital  Serv- 
ice. The  scheme  was  financed  by  deducting 
from  seamen's  wages  contributions  to  pay 
for  their  hospital  expenses. 

If  that  was  socialized  medicine,  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  blandly 
unaware  of  It. 


CITATION  OP  HUMBLE  REPINING  CO. 
FOR  EXCELLENCE  OP  STANDARDS 
IN  OPERATION 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  particularly  gratifying  when  a 
leading  American  industrial  organiza- 
tion furnishes  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
its  standards  in  operation.  Such  a  dis- 
tinction haa  just  been  achieved  by  the 
Esse  Standard  Division  of  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.,  as  evidenced  by  an  award 


of  the  Special  Citation  of  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Particularly  noteworthy 
is  this  recognition  because  Bbso  received 
the  award  for  the  fourth  time,  and  the 
third  consecutive  year. 

The  Special  Citati<m  represents  one  of 
the  Government's  top  awards  for  excel- 
lence in  sanitation,  and  was  presented 
to  John  D.  Rogers,  General  Manager  of 
the  Esso  Standard  Division,  by  Wesley 
E.  Gilbertson,  Chief,  Division  of  Engi- 
neering Services  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  at  a  ceremony  in  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  1960. 

Mr.  Rogers,  who,  in  addition  to  other 
important  coimections,  is  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute,  has  long 
since  demonstrated  his  interest  in  ele- 
vating standards  connected  with  the 
maritime  industry.  His  fellow  members 
of  the  Esso  Standard  Division  have  com- 
bined their  efforts  successfully  in  achiev- 
ing the  most  desired  results.  How  well 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  each  of 
the  39  tankers  of  the  Esso  Standard  Di- 
vision achieved  a  rating  of  95  or  higher 
on  an  oflBcial  PHS  inspection  involving 
166  separate  items  of  sanitary  construc- 
tion and  maintenance. 

The  previous  citations  to  the  Esso 
Standard  Division  were  awarded  in  Sep- 
tember 1955,  June  1958,  and  March  1959. 

Tankers  of  Esso  call  at  all  Atlantic 
and  gulf  coast  ports  and  at  river  ports 
along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  reading  with  great  interest  a  lecture 
on  "The  Philosophy  of  Communism"  de- 
livered at  Gonzaga  University  in  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  by  the  Reverend  Francis  J. 
Conklin,  S.J. 

Father  Conklin's  lecture  is  so  illu- 
minating that  I  believe  it  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  works  of  Karl  Marx  and  Frledrlch  Eng- 
els  have  been  read  and  reread,  quoted  and 
misquoted,  understood  and  mlsimderstood 
for  over  a  century.  In  this  series  of  lectures 
we  hope  to  provide  the  student  with  a  back- 
ground so  that  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels 
may  be  read  with  understanding.  There  is 
no  substitute  for  direct  contact  with  these 
original  works.  But  this  reading  may  be  fa- 
cilitated by  a  knowledge  of  the  context  in 
which  the  writing  was  done.  Our  purpose  Is 
to  supply  footnotes,  so  that  the  student  will 
not  have  to  stop  every  few  minutes  and  seek 
a  point  of  reference. 

During  the  course  of  these  lectures  our 
main  emphasis  will  be  upon  Karl  Marx  be- 
cause Marx  is  more  difllcult  to  understand 
and  once  Marx  Is  understood,  Engels  Is  quite 
easy  to  grasp.  By  reading  their  works  you 
wlU  ascertain  what  Marx  and  Engels  said. 
So  far  as  Is  hvunanly  possible  we  want  you  to 
know  why  they  said  what  they  did  say.  To 
understand  why  we  must  try  to  create  for 
ourselves  the  context  of  the  times  in  which 
they  spoke.  We  must  endeavor  to  under- 
stand the  political,  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions that  exUted  during  the   19th  cen- 


tury, because  without  a  clear  insight  Into 
the  times  we  will  be  considering  the  state- 
ments of  Marx  In  a  vacuum  and  completely 
misinterpret  them. 

We  want  to  know  why  Marx  and  Engels 
chose  to  solve  the  particular  problems  that 
occurred  to  them,  and  why  they  gave  the 
specific  solution  to  these  problems  that  has 
become  associated  with  their  names. 

Marx  lived  from  1818  to  1888,  Engels  from 
1820  to  1895.  The  major  political  events 
which  shaped  their  early  lives  were  the 
French  Revolution,  the  era  of  Napoleon,  and 
the  age  of  Metternlch. 

Bureaucratic  redtape,  corruption.  Injustice 
In  the  law  and  the  cotirts,  heavy  and  badly 
distributed  taxes — all  these  things  helped  to 
bring  on  the  French  Revolution.  For  ex- 
ample, salt,  pepper,  and  even  alcohol  were 
taxed — and  the  alcohol  tax  In  France  Is 
equivalent  to  a  tax  on  water  In  this  country. 
At  the  basis  of  the  Revolution,  too,  lay  a  fun- 
damental class  conflict  and  concomitant — 
absence  of  distributive  Justice.  Classes  In 
France  were  stratified  Into  a  higher  clergy 
and  noble  group  which  enjoyed  all  the  bene- 
fits although  It  Included  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  population.  Tlie  rising  class  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  eager  to  participate  In  the 
benefits  enjoyed  by  those  born  to  rank  and 
title,  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  middle 
class.  Most  of  the  burdens  of  society  were 
borne  by  the  peasants  and  lower  clergy.  It 
was  truly  the  best  of  times  and  the  worst  of 
times. 

We  must  rely  upon  your  general  knowl- 
edge of  history  for  more  background  and  de- 
tails regarding  the  French  Revolution.  How- 
ever, we  must  emphasize  some  of  the  effects 
of  that  Revolution  which  Influenced  all  life 
In  Europe  and  colored  the  thinking  of  the 
entire  19th  centtu-y. 

After  the  first  half  of  the  Revolution  a 
fear  of  violence  swept  throtxgh  all  civilized 
countries.  This  was  a  natural  reaction  to 
the  rivulets  of  blood  sinking  Into  French  soil. 
Seemingly  as  a  direct  consequence,  the  Ideals 
of  the  Revolution;  leberte,  egallte,  fraternlte 
crystallized  In  a  new  and  different  form. 
"Liberty"  reared  Its  tigly  head  In  the  form 
of  excessive  nationalism.  "Equality"  came 
to  the  fore  In  the  form  of  class  antagonism. 
"Fraternity"  Joined  the  two  Into  a  patriotism 
coupled  with  class  solidarity.  These  con- 
comitant Ideals  of  nationalism  and  class  an- 
tagonism had  a  profound  effect  upon  Karl 
Marx — since  they  exerted  such  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  life  of  every  person  living 
In  the  19th  century. 

The  age  of  Metternlch  was  characterized 
by  political  absolutism  and  absolute  con- 
servatism. Tou  will  recall  that  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  reestablished  the  status  quo  in 
1815.  At  that  time  Germany  was  split  Into 
Prussia,  predominantly  Lutheran;  Austria, 
predominantly  Catholic;  and  an  intervening 
group  of  39  small  states.  In  the  year  1834 
39  of  these  states  formed  an  economic  tinlon 
called  the  ZoUvereln.  The  very  fact  that  thU 
group  of  states  first  formed  an  economic  un- 
ion before  political  union  was  established 
was  empirical  evidence  for  Marx's  theory 
known  as  historical  materialism. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  when  speaking  of 
Prussia  and  the  Rhineland  that  imder  Na- 
poleon the  Rhineland  had  been  much  better 
off  than  It  was  under  Prussian  domination. 
Marx  was  bom  at  Treves  in  the  Rhineland. 
In  this  same  area  the  University  of  Jena  was 
located  and  here  the  more  radical  thinkers 
found  a  home.  This  was  In  contrast  to  the 
University  of  Berlin  where  ultraconservatlsm 
and  ultraorthodoxy  held  sway. 

The  political  picture  la  incomplete  without 
a  consideration  of  early  19th  century  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Tlie  economic  factor  Is 
the  Industrial  revolution.  We  must  go  to 
England  to  really  see  this  revolution  in 
action. 

England  had  the  banks  and  capital :  Eng- 
land had  the  maritime  fleet.    Bigland  had 
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the  coal  and  tree.  Oxtseqnently,  the  com- 
mercial expansion  to  England  waa  rt»olut<riy 
fantastic  when  tlieiT  leauuiuea  weie  ocxqptod 
with  the  mechanical  Tue  of  power,  brou|^t 
abont  by  the  new  toventlons. 

The  new  todtistrlal  civilization  received  a 
tremendous  Impulse  from  the  formation  of 
the  first  limited  liability  corporations  to 
1830.  Prior  to  that  date  a  person  who  owned 
even  an  toflnlteslmal  portion  of  a  large  busi- 
ness could  lose  all  he  possessed  if  the  busi- 
ness fell  toto  the  hands  of  creditors.  This 
older  rule  of  the  ccHnmon  law  tended  to 
freeze  assets  In  extremely  safe  enterprises 
and  stifle  eccmomic  growth.  However,  Marx 
will  potot  out  that  laws  change  according 
to  the  economic  needs  of  a  given  culture. 
This  limited  liability  law — the  parent  of  true 
capitalism — Is  a  clear  case  to  potot.  Hence- 
forth, the  stockholder's  liability  is  limited 
by  the  amount  of  hts  tovestment.  The 
stockholder  need  not  fear  his  dlverslited 
chattels,  real  and  personal,  will  be  attached 
to  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  a  com- 
pany he  partially  owns. 

The  todustrlal  revolution  mechanized  ag- 
riculture, todustrlallzed  civilization,  and  cre- 
ated new  and  tmteard  of  wealth.  But  all 
was  not  Bweetneas  and  light.  The  same  rev- 
olution produced  some  seemingly  Insoluble 
problems.  One  economic  problem  of  prime 
Importance  is  the  cyclical  nature  of  the  new 
bustoess  world.  Incidentally,  one  set  of  sta- 
tistics proves  beyond  doubt  that  capitalism 
flourishes  best  in  time  of  war;  another  set 
of  statistics  proves  with  equal  certitude  tbat 
capitalism  achieves  its  peak  in  times  of 
peace.  Whether  in  war  or  peace  the  capi- 
talist system  goes  along  to  cycles:  Boom  and 
bust  to  the  more  robust  terminology  of  the 
thirties;  boom  and  recession  in  the  emaci- 
ated termtoology  of  the  present  day. 

The  solution  for  this  cyclical  pathological 
condition  of  the  free  enterprise  system  has 
been  soiight  to  economic  nationalism; 
colonial  Imperialism  and  toternational  im- 
perialism. Each  remedy  has  at  one  time  or 
another  been  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion— and  has  termtoated  by  creating  more 
problems  than  It  solred. 

Economic  nationalism  Is  a  psychopathic 
patriotism  pushed  toto  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. It  Is  characterized  by  such  toane 
statements  as  "my  country  right  or  wrong — 
but  right  or  wrong  my  country."  Economic 
nationalism  did  far  more  to  start  World  War 
I  than  the  murder  of  a  dozen  dukes  or  arch- 
dukes. And  at  Versailles  the  big  powers 
skillfully  disected  central  Europe  into  a 
group  of  economically  impossible  tnritorles. 
Excess  patrlotisAi  completed  economic  chaos 
which  the  statesmen  had  set  in  motion  by 
their  xinreallstic  divisions  of  natural  re- 
sources. Thus  the  same  nationalistic  fears 
and  prejudices  which  retarded  the  natural 
economic  growth  of  Prance  and  of  all  Eur- 
ope, served  to  make  Prance  a  great  power  on 
the  Conttoent  by  confining  the  economic 
development  of  other  portions  of  Europe 
wlthto  impossible  limitations — ^untll  Hitler 
toppled  the  house  of  cards. 

Colonial  imperialism  simply  means  the 
seeking  out  of  backward  or  defenseless  areas 
as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  products  of 
home  todustry  and  a  cheap  source  of  raw 
materials.  The  outstanding  examples  of 
this  practice  are  British  Imperialism  during 
the  IQth  century  and  Russian  Imperialism 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Por  the  selfish  few  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  to  the  right  place  at  the  right 
time,  capitalism  provides  the  opportunity  to 
practice  international  imperialism.  This 
simply  means  that  my  country  is  where  my 
profit  is.  In  a  war  I  will  not  hesitate  to  sell 
goods  to  both  friend  and  foe  because,  like  a 
true  capitalist.  I  am  solely  Interested  to  the 
profit  motive.  During  World  War  II  the 
Bofors  gun,  manufactured  to  Sweden,  was 
■old  to  the  United  States  to  arm  the  Amer- 
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ptum  along  now  to  the  social  ef- 
the  Industrial  revolution.    One  ex- 
Important  social  effect  was  the  exist - 
a   true   class   conflict   between   the 
or   owners,  and   the   workers  or 
In  the  United  States  we  do  not 
have  never  had,  this  division  into 
'^hich  exists  to  Europe.    There  is  no 
to  America  such  as  exists,   for 
to  the  famous  red  belt  surroundtog 
this  day.    And  that  is  why  it  is  very 
for  Americans  to  understand  what 
by  a  class  and  by  class  solidarity. 
It  will  be  clearer  if  we  try  to  realize 
to  America  there  is  a  t3rpe  of  class 
that  is  a  part  of  the  h\iman 
Iselong.    Every  ncH-mal  human  being 
identification  with  a  group.     Tills  is 
expression    of    the    phrase 
locial  nature."    When  the  Irish  first 
this  country  religion  was  a  matter  of 
cpnsciousness     or     class     solidarity, 
their  religioiis  affiliation  the  todl- 
>elonged  and  were  identified  with  a 
Many  of  the  Irish  abandoned 
when  it  seemed  to  them  that 
to  do  so  in  order  to  find  identifi- 
^th  the  more  prosperous  peer  group 
antly  Protestant  Americans.    In 
Eiirope,  this  very  human  need 
took  the  peculiar  economic  Iden- 
of    two   real    classes;    society    was 
and  Marx  had  sound  emplrcal  evi- 
hls  theory  of  class  struggle  and 
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Anotl;  er  important  social  effect  was  the 
populati  on  concentration  in  the  cities.     In 
ovfr   1   million   Irish  people   came   to 
and  crowded  toto  the  cities  to  create 
papulation  surplus.    There  were  more 
could  possibly  find  work.     As  a 
grages    were    held    at    an    absolute 
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read   the   recent   articles   in   Life 

people  movtog  west  you  will  see  that 

the  people,  to  fact,  a  good  nvunber, 

down  to  Jobs  they  liated  on  the 

but  could  not  move  west  because 

slx^ply  could  not  afford  it.     And  the 

true  today.     Por   a  similar  reason, 

c^uld  not  come  to  this  country  be- 

were  locked  toto  a  system  and 

wage  slaves. 

what  is  meant  by  a  wage 

dl^gramatically  Juxta-pose  the  owner; 

and   the   factory.     The   worker 

the    factory   and    there    obtains   a 

frt>m  the  owner.    This  wage  must  be 

for  food,  clothing  and  shel- 

many  places,  the  food  had  to  be 

to  the  company  store,  the  cloth - 

purchased  at  the  company  store, 

shelter  available  was  to  company 

liouses.    As  a  result,  the  wage  of  the 

went   directly   back    to    the   owner. 

was  locked  Inside  the  system. 

no  escape  because  everything  the 

4oes  binds  him  closer  and  closer  to 

and  the  hated  factory. 

with  the  population  surplus 

slavery  arose  the  slums.     Finan- 

are    a   very    good    investment 

all  money  acquired  as  rent  Is  pure 

There  is  no  overhead.     Physically, 

and    socially    the    slums    were    a 

ground,  for    disease.      Organized 

apace  with  spntulic  outbreaks 

violence— It  was  only  in  tlie  30th 

that  the  perpetrators  ot  teen-age 

Ifccame  delinquents  instead  of  felons. 
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Elementary  sanitation,  pasturlsation,  re- 
frigeration— all  were  unknown  and  unknow- 
able in  such  an  atmosphere.  Por  one  ex- 
ample, the  Infant  mortality  rate  in  England 
was  57  percent  of  children  under  *  in  1  year. 
All  of  these  elements  compounded  to  make 
the  lot  of  the  average  worker  absolutely 
desperate  and  intolerable. 

Child  labor  was  another  statistic.  In  1848 
in  England  400,000  factory  workers  w«re  em- 
ployed. There  were  350,000  women  and 
112,000  children  (under  18) . 

Both  Marx  and  Engels  keenly  appreciated 
the  dignity  of  man  and  they  knew  totultlvely 
that  man  was  not  created  to  suffer  in  such 
degraded  conditions.  To  view  tlie  19th  cen- 
tury through  their  eyes  you  must  read 
Engels'  book  "The  Condition  of  the  Work- 
ing Class  in  England  in  1844.'  Once  you 
appreciate  these  conditions  you  will  under- 
stand why  Marx  and  Engels  thought  the  way 
they  did — although  you  may  not  subscribe 
to  their  views. 

We  will  next  turn  our  attention  to  cer- 
tain English  conunon  law  rules  and  tradi- 
tions. Up  until  the  19th  century  the  local 
parish  or  coxinty  had  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding food  for  the  poor.  However,  this  sys- 
tem was  under  constant  attack.  Back  In 
1704  Defoe  published  a  booklet  to  which  he 
maintained  that  glv.ng  alms  to  the  poor  was 
no  charity  and  employing  the  poor  was  a 
grievance  to  the  nation.  Defoe's  solution 
was  to  let  the  poor  starve. 

More  important  was  preacher  MandeviUe's 
"Pable  of  the  Bees":  The  poor  have  nothtog 
to  stir  them  but  their  own  wanta,  which  it 
is  prudent  to  relieve  but  folly  to  cure. 
What  he  is  saytog  is  this :  the  poor  need  the 
motivation  of  starvation  in  order  to  keep 
them  working  and  pressing  forward  pro- 
ducing food  for  society.  It  is  prudent  to 
relieve  their  starvation  because  this  lessens 
the  danger  of  violent  outbreak  to  revolu- 
tionary form.  But  it  is  folly  to  cure  these 
wants,  because  for  society  to  be  happy  it  is 
necessary  that  great  nimibers  be  wretched 
as  well  as  poor. 

In  1785  Townsend  published  his  famous 
"Dissertation  on  the  Poor  Iaws":  hunger 
is  the  natural  motive  for  work,  consequently, 
men  must  be  kept  hungry  or  they  will  not 
work. 

In  1834,  shortly  prior  to  the  time  of  Marx, 
the  famoxis  Poor  Law  abolished  all  grants 
in  aid  of  wages  and  created  the  workhouse 
tax  those  who  were  to  debt.  The  prevalence 
of  these  individualistic  and  antihtimanitar- 
ian  social  views  will  partially  explain  the 
revolutionary  fervor  of  Marx  and  Engels. 
And,  Incidentally,  it  is  only  by  understand- 
ing these  trends  of  thought  that  we  will 
gain  an  appreciation  of  our  own  precious 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions. 

Moving  along  now — it  would  be  impossible 
to  understand  Marx  and  Engels  without  sum- 
marlztog  the  views  of  certato  social  thinkers 
who  preceded  them.  Por  convenience,  we 
begin  with  Descartes.  You  will  recall  that 
Descartes  divided  mind  and  matter  toto  two 
watertight  compartments.  The  dichotomy 
was  complete,  lliere  co\iId  be  no  toter- 
course  between  the  two  radically  different 
substances — or  substantial  prtociples. 

Those  who  choose  to  emphasize  mind  in 
the  Cartesian  system  stress  the  power  of  the 
human  intellect.  In  this  regard  we  speak  of 
the  angelism  of  Descartes  because  Descartes 
tried  to  make  man  think  like  an  angel.  This 
human  pride  greatly  contributed  to  the  age 
of  enlightenment  in  which  human  reason 
was  made  the  measure  of  absolutely  every- 
thing. 

No  individual  trend  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy survives  for  very  long.  The  reac- 
tion to  Cartesian  angelism  was  a  material- 
ism; the  reaction  to  the  enlightenment  was 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  Rousseau  personi- 
fied a  romantic,  sentimental  chaos.  Por  him 
the  nattiral  state  of  man  was  a  pre-Adamlte 
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paradise,  an  ideal  state  to  which  dwelt  man. 
the  noble  savage.  The  unrwtrained  freedom 
of  this  paradise  has  been  limited  toy  social 
contracts  which  men  enter  to  form  society. 
As  anyone  can  see,  the  stability  of  the  pres- 
ent social  situation  demands  the  creation 
of  laws.  These  laws  should  arise  from  the 
will  of  the  majority.  (We  often  faU  to 
realize  that  the  will  of  the  majority  can  be 
as  tyrannical  as  the  will  of  any  individual 

Thus,  the  pendulum  of  social  thought 
swung  between  rattonallsm  and  romanticism 
for  a  century  before  tbe  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Man  and  Engels. 

We  come  next  to  St.  Simon  who  taught 
that  the  ruling  class  was  expendable  and  that 
a  new  society  must  come  toto  existence 
founded  not  on  class  dlstlncUon  but  upon 
brotherhood.  St.  Simon's  argument  ran 
thus:  if  you  kill  off  the  best  people  in  nimce. 
i.e.,  the  ruling  class,  it  will  not  make  too 
much  difference  because  to  a  few  months 
another  ruling  class  will  have  come  toto 
existence.  But  if  you  kill  off  the  inteUec- 
tual  class — the  three  or  four  hundred  at  the 
most  totelligent  people  to  Ranoe — it  will 
take  a  half  century  or  more  to  replace  them. 
In  a  word:  the  ruUng  class  is  expendable. 

Next  comes  Fourier.  In  his  desire  to  make 
labor  attractive  Foiuler  is  strongly  seconded 
by  Robert  Owen.  Robert  Owen,  the  capital- 
ist with  a  social  conscience,  looked  upon  en- 
vironment as  the  source  of  ail  social  prob- 
lems. Against  the  bitter  opposition  of  other 
manufacturers  to  England,  Owen  worked  for 
good  food,  cleanliness,  a  shorter  day.  He 
tried  to  outlaw  child  labor  and  to  decentral- 
ize the  economy  so  as  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  overbwdened  cities.  Por  his  at- 
tempts at  reform  and  his  audacious  method 
of  turning  a  better  profit  while  bettering 
working  conditions.  Owen  earned  the  bitter 
enmity  of  the  better  people  and  it  was  only 
at  great  personal  expense  that  he  was  able 
to  create  small  areas  where  some  of  his  ideas 
could  be  put  toto  practice. 

The  more  radical  social  thinkers  are 
headed  by  Cabet,  the  first  to  speak  of  a  revo- 
lution which  will  terminate  to  a  type  of 
communism.  This  commiinlsm  simply 
means  that  each  will  work  accordtog  to  his 
abilities  and  receive  according  to  his  needs. 
Yet,  to  Cabet's  commimal  Utopia  the  politi- 
cal state  will  own  and  control  todustrlal 
property. 

Cabet  is  followed  by  Blanc.  Por  Blanc. 
the  only  adequate  social  solution  must  en- 
tail the  destruction  of  competition  because 
competition  has  produced  all  the  social  evils 
which  afflict  manktod.  The  rule  of  fra- 
ternity miist  establish  Itself  in  workshops 
where  men  will  work  together  to  peace  and 
harmony. 

Finally,  there  la  Blanqui,  an  anarchist  to 
his  own  highly  todlviduallstic  way.  Blanqui 
is  the  first  to  insist  that  the  fundamental 
social  struggle  is  not  a  political  struggle  but 
a  clash  of  the  poor  and  the  rich.  In  bold 
terms  Blanqui  advocated  conspiracy,  force, 
and  violence  as  the  indispensable  means  for 
solving  the  current  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  Blanqui  influenced  Lenin 
more  than  Marx  and  Engels. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  major  topic  we 
wish  to  discuss  in  this  lecture:  the  idea  of 
IneviUble  progress  which  permeated  the  19th 
century.  Optimism  and  materialism  were 
intuited,  self-evident  principles  for  the 
prominent  spokesmen  of  that  era.  Somehow, 
the  Inevitable  force  of  erolutlon  would  solve 
everything.    Where  did  this  idea  originate? 

If  we  reach  way  back  in  history  we  wiU 
find  evidence  of  such  a  concept  in  the  mll- 
lenlartsm  of  Joachim  of  Flora.  But  Giovanni 
Vlco  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
that  progress  is  an  inevitable  law  of  his- 
tory. But  the  impact  of  this  idea  cannot 
be  explained  by  the  power  of  suggestion  of 
prominent  thinkers. 


Around  the  year  1760  De  Buffon  not  only 
said  but  proved  that  the  earth's  surface 
had  changed.  Vtom  a  thorough  study  of 
fossils  he  showed  that  the  earth  as  we  see  it 
now  is  completely  different  from  the  earth 
which  existed  a  few  years  ago.  Up  until 
tills  date.  It  has  been  intuitively  asstnned 
that  the  earth  as  seen  was  the  same  as  when 
it  came  from  the  tiand  of  Ood  at  the  moment 
of  creation.  The  existence  of  fossils  and 
their  Import  refutes  that  premise  and  gives 
man  a  new  view  of  the  world  to  which  lie 
lives.  We  take  this  new  view  for  granted — 
as  a  "given."  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  contrary  view  was  Just  as  self-evident  a 
"given"  250  years  ago. 

Hutton  proved  that  powers  natural  to  the 
globe  are  the  forces  which  caused  the 
dianges.  There  has  been  no  conttouous  pro- 
cess of  annihilation  and  creation  on  God's 
part.  The  natural  forces  which  exist  upcm 
the  earth  have  shaped  this  planet  the  way 
we  find  it. 

Cuvier  startled  the  world  by  proving  that 
living  organisms  have  developed  since  the 
days  of  the  fossils.  This  indicates  that  the 
sacred  process  of  life  itself  is  subject  to 
gradual  development.  The  present  living 
things  which  inhabit  the  world  have  not 
oome  directly  from  the  hand  of  Ood  but  have 
slowly  developed  over  the  centuries. 

To  explain  why  this  development  of  living 
organisms  occurred,  Lamark  proposed  a 
double  hypothesis:  new  organisms  arise  as 
they  are  needed;  these  acquired  characteris- 
tics are  toberited.  Thxu,  the  giraffe  gets  Its 
long  neck  by  stretching  up  to  the  tender 
leaves  at  the  top  of  trees  when  the  leaves 
are  gone  at  the  base.  The  giraffe  that  first 
stretched  its  neck  passed  on  this  acquired 
characteristic   to  its  progeny. 

Then  came  the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Le- 
place.  Partially  to  agreement  with  Kant, 
Leplaoe  proposed  that  the  present  woUai  sys- 
tem evolved,  not  immediately  from  the  hand 
of  God.  but  from  a  prinxMtUal  nebula — a 
cloud  of  gas.  Unfortunately,  Leplaoe  is  prob- 
ably equally  famous  for  his  remark:  "God, 
I  have  no  need  of  that  hypothesis."  In  his 
own  way  Leplace  was  a  pious,  religious  man. 
Yet,  he  directed  a  crack  at  Newton's  proof 
of  Ood  from  local  motion  because  Newton's 
"proof"  dldnt  prove  a  thing — to  the  dismay 
of  all  respectable  deists.  Such  was  the  im- 
part ot  Leplace'B  remark:  "God,  I  have  no 
need  of  that  hypotheela."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Leplace'S  nebular  hypothesis  constituted  a 
landmark  to  the  history  of  scientific  atheism 
because  It  extended  a  materialistic  explana- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  very  boundaries  of 
the  universe. 

In  1828  came  Wohler,  who  synthesized  or- 
ganic urea.  You  will  recall  from  your  chem- 
istry that  organic  and  inorganic  ch«nistry 
were  originally  separated  on  the  premise  that 
organic  products  could  come  only  from  liT- 
Ing  beings.  By  synthesizing  (M-ganic  urea 
Wohler  had  seemingly  created  life  itself. 
Thus,  the  last  metaphysical  Impossibility  had 
been  overcome — the  living  had  been  arti- 
ficially created  from  the  nonliving. 

By  way  of  parenthesis:  there  are  still  cer- 
tain schools  of  philosophy — both  Catholic 
and  non -Catholic — for  whom  the  artificial 
creation  of  a  living  cell  would  create  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  For  them  the  produc- 
tion of  a  life  from  a  synthesis  of  toorganic 
materials  would  be  metaphysically  impossible 
for  strictly  a  priori  reasons.  Otber  rep- 
utable philosophers  do  not  share  this  self- 
evident  intuition  and  regard  the  production 
of  living  from  nonliving  as  extremely  diffi- 
cult, but  probable — ^not  "metaphysically  Im- 
possible" in  the  pristtoe  vigor  of  that  phrase. 

Returning  to  our  story:  next  came  Von 
Baer,  who  discovered  that  human  beings 
evolve  from  an  egg,  and  that  human  develop- 
ment pcu-allels  animal  develojHnent  from 
tiny  egg  to  full  adult.    Schwann  and  Schlel- 


den  discovered  individual  cells  and  showed 
that  these  cells  have  their  own  individual 

life. 

What  we  must  keep  to  mind  is  that  this 
whole  scientlflc  development  gave  impetus 
to  the  basic  idea  and  seemed  to  provide  em- 
pirical proof  that  material  progreM  is  in- 
evitable. This  is  extremely  important  if  we 
are  to  understand  the  19th  century.  If  we 
grasp  this  truth  we  vriU  understand  why  Dar- 
win was  able  to  capture  the  imagtoatlon  of 
the  century,  not  by  his  significant  contri- 
butions to  biology,  but  by  telling  how  and 
why  evolution  occurs.  Darwto  potots  to 
"natural  selection"  popularized  as  "sxirvlval 
of  the  fittest." 

Incidentally.  If  the  student  is  familiar  with 
the  propaganda  Issued  by  the  more  vocifer- 
ous advocates  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
American  way  of  life  (whatever  that  is).  It 
Is  not  too  difficult  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween Darwin's  theory  and  the  social  policy 
of  certato  early  captains  at  industry.  Of 
coxirse.  as  anyone  knows,  radically  ftee  en- 
teriMise  to  this  country  is  ss  dead  as  the  Java 
giants  but  more  than  one  economic  giant 
has  achieved  its  position  of  power  and  domi- 
nance accordtog  to  Darwto 's  theory  of  na- 
tural selection. 

Given  the  context  of  the  times  it  is  no 
wonder  that  Marx.  Xogels,  and  nearly  every 
other  thinker  to  19th  century  Europe  was 
carried  away  with  the  vision  ot  ineviUble 
progress.  The  social  chaos  to  which  they 
lived  was  parUally  reqjonsible  for  thU  hc^ie 
of  a  better  life  to  the  future.  In  a  word,  to 
understand  their  thoughts  ws  must  imder- 
stand  the  times  to  which  they  lived.  This  U 
the  wh<^e  burden  of  this  first  lecture.  To 
imderstand  Mars  and  Engels  we  must  see 
them  as  they  saw  themselves;  we  must  look 
at  problems  as  they  located  at  them;  thus, 
we  will  see  why  they  thought  the  way  they 
did:  why  they  tried  to  solve  the  q>eciflc  pcob- 
Inns  they  were  attempting  to  give  solutions 
for;  above  aU.  why  to  trying  to  give  solutions 
for  these  probleme  they  gave  the  specific 
solutloos  they  did. 

If  the  student  truly  tinderstands  the  worln 
of  a  great  thinker  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
to  oversimplify  and  refute  that  person. 


INTELLIGENCE  AND  NATIONAL 
SECURITY — SUBCOMMl'i'I'EU  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  it  was  established  almost  a  year 
•go,  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Pol- 
icy Machlneiy  has  been  malcing  a  non- 
partisan study  of  the  problem  of  relating 
intelligence  activities  to  our  overall  plan- 
ning for  national  security.  Recent 
events  have  focused  public  attention 
upon  this  matter. 

The  subcommittee  has  agreed  that  a 
constroctive  purpose  can  now  be  served 
by  setting  forth  certain  cardinal  princi- 
ples which  must  govern  a  free  society's 
use  of  intelligence  activities. 

They  are  contained  in  a  unanimous 
report  released  today. 

In  Identifying  these  principles,  the 
subcommittee  has  devoted  a  portion  of 
its  series  of  hearings  to  seeking  counsel 
of  ranking  Government  officials,  past 
and  presMit.  In  addition,  the  subcom- 
mittee has  consulted  with  representative 
int^ligence  experts  and  other  distin- 
guished Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  subcommittee  report  on 
"Intelligence  and  National  Security"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou), 
as  follows: 

INTBXIGKNCZ  AND  NATIONAL  SCCURITI 

(Report  submitted  to  the  CXnnmlttee  on 
Government  OperationB.  UJS.  Senate,  by  Ita 
Subcoounlttee  on  National  Policy  Machin- 
ery, Senator  Hbkst  IL  Jackbom,  chairman, 
pvirsuant  to  S.  Rea.  248,  86th  Congreea) 

INTXIXIGKNCX  AND  NATIONAI.  SSCOXTTT 

Few  almoet  a  full  year,  the  Subcommittee 
on  National  Policy  Machinery  has  been  mak- 
ing a  nonpartisan  study  of  how  our  Govern- 
ment should  best  (»'ganlze  to  develop,  execute 
and  coordinate  national  security  policies. 
The  role  of  Intelligence  In  national  security 
pollc3rmaklng  has  been  an  area  of  concern 
from  the  outset.  The  subccwamlttee  has  re- 
ceived the  counsel  of  ranking  Government 
oOclals  and  other  distinguished  Americans 
imlquely  quaUfled  In  this  field. 

Long  experience  has  established  the  validity 
of  certain  ;»^nciples  governing  the  relation- 
ship of  intelligence  activities  to  national 
security  policy. 

The  future  wwk  of  the  subcommittee  will 
include  recommendations,  classified  where 
required,  for  Improving  the  review  and 
coordination  of  Intelligence  activities  and 
national  security  planning.  Our  wcvk  will 
be  guided  by  the  following  tested  principles: 

1.  The  free  world  needs  intelligence  activ- 
ities to  assiu'e  its  survival.  Intelligence  Is  as 
important  as  armed  strength.  In  this  age  of 
pushbutton  weapons,  intelligence  is  more 
than  ever  o\ir  first  line  of  defense. 

2.  Intelligence  operations  are  Instruments 
of  national  policy.  They  must  be  subject  to 
•ffectlve  and  continuing  higher  review  and 
coordination.  This  Includes  a  weighing  of 
gains  against  risks. 

3.  The  collection  and  evaluation  of  intelli- 
gence is  a  job  tor  professionals.  Intelligence 
organization  should  be  tight,  centralized,  re- 
sponsive, and  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
anonymous. 

4.  Offlcials  who  depend  upon  intelligence 
must  be  profeaslonal  in  handling  the  prob- 
lems wliich  it  raises. 

5.  The  conduct  of  diplomacy  must  be 
insulated  from  sensitive  intelligence  opera- 
tions. Intelligence  is  a  source  of  informa- 
tion tor  diplomacy — not  a  part  of  it. 

8.  Public  revelation  of  sensitive  Intelli- 
gence is  never  a  harmless  act.  It  both 
Jeopardizes  the  normal  conduct  of  foreign 
relations  and  compromises  the  sources  of 
vital  Intelligence.  If  public  statements  have 
to  be  made  at  all,  they  must  be  made  only 
in  response  to  overriding  national  Interest 
and  on  the  responsibility  and  under  the  con- 
trol from  the  outset  of  one  high  authority. 

7.  The  golden  word  of  Intelligence  is 
silence.  More  can  be  loet  by  saying  too 
much,  too  soon,  than  by  saying  too  little,  too 
slowly. 

Recent  events  have  not  altered  the  need 
for  adherence  to  these  principles.  They 
have,  in  fact,  attested  to  their  wisdcnn. 


SALT  LAKE  CmZENS  ADVISORY 
COMMTITEE  ON  HIGHWAYS  — 
LEADING    THE    WAY 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  each 
State  of  the  Nation  faces  a  tremendous 
challenge  to  plan  for  and  meet  its  high- 
way needs  while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining good  ccanmunity  relations  and 
cooperation.  In  my  own  State,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  estimated  that  by  1975  there 
will  be  2'i  million  highway  trips  a  day. 
every  day,  just  in  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  To  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, a  2-year.  $500,000  study  is  now 
underway  to  plan  highways  to  meet  the 
city's  1975  needs. 
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Inevitably,  misunderstandings  and 
tensioi  s  arise  in  planning  and  construct- 
ing hii  hways.  Engineering  plans  made 
withou ;  careful  liaison  with  local  ccun- 
munits  leaders  nm  the  risk  of  being 
summi  rily  rejected,  no  matter  how  mer- 
Itorlou  \  they  may  be.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  Na  i(xial  Ccxnmittee  on  Urban  Trans- 
portati>n  recommended  the  creation  of 
CitizeiB  Advisory  Committees  with  the 
dual  rme  of  convesring  community  senti- 
ment to  the  highway  engineers  and,  in 
turn,  nf orming  the  cMnmunity  about 
what  t|ie  studies  are  expected  to  accom- 
plish. 

Higriway  planning  not  only  involves 
engine  ;rlng,  but  it  also  creates  social  and 
economic  problems.  This  is  where  the 
advisoi  y  committee  can  play  an  invalu- 
able ro  le.  It  Is  important  to  meet  prob- 
lems 8S  they  arise,  rather  than  to  let 
them  ester  and  become  open  commu- 
nity so  es,  probably  resulting  in  the  death 
of  the  tiighway  plans. 

To  f  11  this  vital  community-relations 
role  fcr  the  metropolitan  area  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  a  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  22  civic  leaders  has  been  formed. 
The  ccmmittee  has  already  moved  im- 
pressiv  ely  into  action. 

re  seived  a  letter,  today,  from  the 
Comm  ssloner  of  Public  Roads,  Ellis  L. 
ArmstJ  ong,  who  is  spearheading  the  ef- 
fort nitionally  to  persuade  other  States 
to  cre«  te  advisory  committees  and  bring 
their  citizens  into  the  highway  plan- 
ning process.  He  says  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  cooperative  transportation  study: 

is  the  type  of  community  leadership 

participation   that  we   are   encouraging 

America  toward   solving  our  very 

luban     growth    and     transportation 


acrt  es 


This 
and 
all 

tough 
problenks 

I  cer;alnly 
of  appi  oach 
folks  oj 


congrat  ulated 


The 
highway 
often 
sis  of 
who 


I  wish 
the 

munity 
Ck>mml4slon 

I  ask 
in  the 
pearing 
magazine 
Launch 
It 
being 


am  delighted  to  see  this  type 

underway.      I   think   the   good 

Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City  are  to  be 


(ur 


positive  results   of   our  gigantic 
program  are  staggering,  and  are 
(Overlooked  because  of  overempha- 
problems  by  csmics  and  others 
lost  their  perspective.     The 
in     Utah     under     Go'.'. 
D.  Clyde,  the  road  commission, 
highway   leaders    such    as   Taylor 
Elmo  Morgan,  and  Ellis  Arm- 
have   been  particularly  impres- 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
City  should  be  leading  the  way 
advisory    committee.      Other 
4an  profit  by  this  example. 

to   conunend   the   22    members   of 

coitimlttee  for  their  devotion   to  com- 

betterment,  and  the  State  Highway 

for  its  leadership. 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

I  iiONGRESsioNAi.  Recoko  an  article,  ap- 

In  the  June  1900  Street  Engineering 

entitled  "Salt  Lake  City  Leaders 

Massive  Area  Transportation  Study." 

the    Important    program    now 

ckrried  out  In  Salt  Lake  City. 
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being  no  objection,  the  £u*ticle 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


There 
was  on  lered 
as  follows: 

Salt    muu    Crrr    Lkaoehs    Launch    Massive 

AaxA  Tkanspobtation  Studt 

(By  Duane  L.  Cronk) 

(The  engineeiB  and  planners  are  uniquely 
drawln)    community  leadership  into  an  area 


study  which  is  based  on  the  procedures  set 
up  by  the  National  Committee  on  Urbcm 
Transportation . ) 

On  some  early  Tuesday  morning  in  the 
spring  of  1976,  a  milkman  will  turn  his  de- 
Uvery  truck  away  from  the  dairy  loading  plat- 
form and  begin  a  tour  that  wlU  take  him  to 
176  hcxnes  in  the  northwestern  suburbs  of 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

An  hour  later,  a  young  carpenter's  helper 
will  throw  his  tools  in  the  back  of  his  auto- 
mobile and  start  for  the  job — an  apartment 
project  6  miles  south  of  town. 

An  Insurance  company  executive  will 
straighten  his  tie,  pull  on  his  coat,  kiss  his 
wife  goodby  and  run  for  the  approcM^lng 
bus. 

A  housewife  will  hustle  the  kids  into 
sleepy  action,  herd  than  into  the  family  sta- 
tion wagon  and  head  toward  the  Wasatch 
School. 

Street  engineers  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
metropolitan  area  know — almoet  as  cer- 
tainly as  anjrthing  can  be  known — that  these 
four  average  residents  of  their  city  will  be 
among  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
will — in  the  course  of  this  one  day  In  1976 — 
rack  up  a  ground  total  of  2^  million  tripe. 

How  many  of  those  one  million  trips  will 
be  terminated  happily — safely  and  on  time? 

Not  very  many.  State  and  local  highway 
engineers  predict,  if — 16  years  from  today — 
the  citizens  of  this  fast-growing,  widely 
spread  out  metropolitan  area  are  still  travel- 
ing on  the  present  street  and  highway 
system. 

To  prevent  that  possibility.  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Its  neighboring  towns  and  counties  have 
joined  forces  in  a  massive  Inventory  of  the 
metropolitan  area's  street  and  highway  needs. 
Offlcials  have  assigned  almoet  every  highway 
engineer  and  traffic  expert  in  the  region  to 
some  phase  of  an  all-out  research  opera- 
tion— an  effort  that  will  take  2  years  to 
finish  and  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollars. 
The  objective :  To  dig  out  the  facts  necessary 
for  the  wise  planning  of  a  metropolitan 
transportation  network  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 2V^  minion  trips  a  day,  every  day. 

That  much  alone  perhaps  isn't  "hot  news" 
in  the  highway  fraternity.  Several  dozen 
other  cities  around  the  country  are  deep  In 
metropolitan  area  planning  surveys,  some  of 
the  studies  covering  larger  areas  sind  costing 
twice  as  much  money. 

What's  "news"  about  the  Salt  Lake  City 
study  Is  that  the  engineers  are  not  going  to 
do  the  Job  under  wraps.  They  have  gone  to 
the  people  who  will  be  using  the  streets  and 
paying  the  bills,  and  said: 

"Come  on  in.    We  need  your  help." 

Most  planning  engineers  want  nothing 
more  definitely  than  to  be  left  alone  in  the 
highly  technical  job  of  surveying  highway 
needs  and  developing  long-range  construc- 
tion plans.  They  cringe  at  the  thought  al 
trying  to  work  closely  with  someone  no  more 
knowledgeable  about  cordon  counts.  land 
use,  and  O.  &  D.  studies  than  is  the  average 
businessman  looking  over  their  shoulder. 
The  typical  engineer  wants  to  make  his 
planning  survey  unmolested,  draft  a  neat  ob- 
jective re;>ort.  hand  it  to  the  mayor  smd  say: 

"Here  are  the  facts.  This  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go.     From  now  on.  It's  your  baby." 

Frequently,  too,  such  studies  are  con- 
ducted in  secrecy.  Reporters  are  cold 
shouldered  and  told  that  no  one  can  talk  till 
the  study  is  complete.  Ill-founded  nuno-s 
start  to  circulate,  arousing  the  suspicions  of 
affected  taxpayers.  By  the  time  the  mayor 
receives  the  report,  special  interest  groups 
are  ready  to  tear  it  to  pieces,  the  city  coimcil 
Is  wary  of  the  whole  project,  and  officials 
would  just  as  soon  forget  that  the  subject 
ever  came  up. 

Thus,  city  after  city  has  compiled  report 
after  report,  which  now  quietly  gather  dust 
on  file  room  shelves  while  their  traffic  situ- 
ation worsens. 
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Becognixtng  this  tfaraat,  tlM  NatiamAl 
Committee  on  XTrtian  TtUMpartattan.  In 
writing  if  cxoelleiU  guide  laaaual  "Better 
TraiupartaUoa  lor  Tour  City"  reoommended 
that  a  Citisena  Advisory  Committee  be 
formed  wherever  a  metrcfMUtan  area  study 
was  undertaken.  Such  a  committee,  NCDT 
pointed  out,  oould  help  Immeasurably  to 
publicize  the  merits  of  an  engineering  re- 
port. 

This  recommendation  hM  been  followed  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  In  a  peraonal  invitation 
from  the  Oovernor  of  Utah  (40  percent  of 
the  State's  population  is  In  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Coimty),  22  civic  leadans  were  asked  to 
comprise  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 
The  invitation  list  Indoded  a  representative 
of  onganlaed  lalxir,  a  iMuiker,  •  housewife,  a 
trucker,  churchman,  a  real  estate  executive, 
a  representative  of  the  Lions  Club,  president 
of  a  private  utility,  and  the  manager  of  the 
Union  Stock  Tards.  Committee  Chalmian. 
Charles  "Tex"  Boynton,  a  succeesful  boalness- 
man,  was  chosen  for  his  working  knowledge 
of  traffic  flow  and  hi^way  needs  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Ux.  Boyntan  opermtee  a  fleet  ol 
taxlcabs  and  sight  ewrtiif  buses.  In  fact. 
these  22  men  and  woman  represent  every 
conceivabie  gzx>up  that  might  have  an  in- 
terest in  fast,  saXe  tnuuportatlon,  as  well  as 
speaking  for  the  general  public. 

Most  of  these  people  know  very  little 
about  traffic  engineering.  But  they  per- 
sonally face  congestl<xi  dally  in  Um  course  of 
their  work  and  recreatloii.  And.  watching 
the  tremendoisi  growth  taking  plaoe  in  the 
Salt  Lake  area,  they  realise  that  definite 
plans  must  be  mAde  to  provide  for  the  huge 
future  traffic  volumes  now  in  the  making. 

The  committee  is  willing  to  let  the  en- 
gineers probe  for  the  facts  in  their  own  way. 
and  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  results. 

Tills  does  not  me«n  Uiat  they  may  com- 
pletely agree  with  aadal  rf<*ntnmwidfitkniii 
contained  in  the  final  report.  Stated  one 
way  or  anotlier,  this  was  the  consensus  aS. 
coounittee  feeling : 

CBmCAL   LATHAM'S   KTI 


"We  are  going  to  reserve  the  right  to  look 
at  the  findings  through  our  own  eyes.  We 
may  be  real  critical  oi  recommendations 
whlcdi  appear  to  overlocA  or  clash  with  otlier 
Important  coDununlty  programs.  We  will 
undoubtedly  protest  wnrtingr  wtUch  threaten 
to  hurt  the  segments  of  the  community 
which  we  repreeent." 

J.  Bdwmrd  Jkdinston,  chief  planner  for  the 
State  highway  department  and  one  of  the 
prime  morers  back  at  tbtt  study,  is  not  up- 
set by  tbeee  poeslbUltlee. 

"We  know  It,"  he  says.  "The  Oovemor 
dldnt  pick  theee  people  at  random.  He 
picked  them  for  their  knowledge  ot  the  com- 
munity and  because  they  are  leaders  who  are 
not  afraid  to  expo-ess  tlieir  sentiments. 

"We  are  sure  of  two  things:  First,  these 
men  and  women  are  intelligent.  That  means 
they  want  to  make  decisions  and  plans  for 
the  future  on  tile  iMksls  at  facts.  Working 
so  closely  to  this  study  will  give  them  a 
real  insight  into  the  traffic  sltuaUon  buUd- 
Ing  up  here.  They  will  learn  the  facts  of 
life  fimhand. 

"Second."  continued  Planner  Johnston, 
"these  people  can  take  over  where  we  have 
to  quit.  There  is  a  stage  at  wiiich  traffic  be- 
comes mca-e  than  an  engineering  problem. 
It  becomes  a  social  and  economic  problem. 
At  that  stage,  these  community  leaders 
can — and  should — take  over  and  'sell'  some 
<*ort  of  a  program  to  meet  street  and  high- 
way needs  in  this  regton." 

Of  couree.  public  sentimeirt  about  high- 
way system  development  probably  wiU  not  be 
crystallized  untU  Mm  study  is  complete  and 
there  is  something  tangible  to  consider.  But 
it  Is  expected  that  committee  members  win 
express  their  persooal  deelree  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  ccMnmnnlty,  or  In  behalf 
or  the  special  Interests  ot  the  prafessknua 


or  Industrial  groups  they  repreeent  along  the 

way. 

"Better  we  should  flght  some  tlilngi  out  as 
we  go  along,  than  Jeopardlae  the  whole  re- 
port when  it  comes  to  a  ■howtfown,'*  Salt 
Lake  City  offlcials  believe. 

Oorerned  by  this  philosophy,  the  highway 
planners  have  asked  the  committee  memtiers 
to  shoulder  two  assignmentB.  One  of  their 
reeponslbiUties  la  to  carry  word  of  what  the 
study  is  expected  to  accomplish  and  bow  It 
is  progressing  to  XtM  groups  which  they  re|>- 
reeent;  the  other  Is  to  carry  citizen  aentlment 
back  to  the  engineers. 

Last  month,  we  visited  Salt  Lake  City  for  a 
firsthand  look  at  how  such  a  group  is  organ- 
ized and  how  it  operates.  In  the  course  of  2 
days,  we  talked  with  more  tlian  a  score  of 
clTic  and  Inisiness  leaden — committee  mem- 
bers and  other  laymen  who  are  watching  the 
transpcvtatlon  survey  doeely,  for  a  comlilna- 
tioQ  of  motives:  selfish  business  interest, 
civic  pride,  and  concern  for  tlM  health  ot  a 
oommiuiity  t>eset  with  tlie  pains  ot  expan- 
sion. 

We  found  members  of  the  new  committee 
delighted  for  the  opportimity  to  serve  in 
the  ambitious  undertaking.  Many  were 
already  deep  in  the  task  of  developing  a 
publicity  program  for  the  study.  Here  are 
examples  of  what  these  typical  meml>ers 
are  doing: 

Mrs.  Jerry  Landa.  a  past  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  now  an  elected 
member  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of 
Education,  represents  women's  Interests  on 
the  advisory  committee.  Her  Job :  to  explain 
the  study  and  its  objectives  to  the  thousands 
of  women  who  lielong  to  such  elvlc-minded — 
and  powerful — organisations  as  the  Utah 
Women's  Legislative  Council,  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Coiincil  of  Wcmen.  the  Utah  Federation 
of  Women's  Clui)e.  tlie  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  Most  of  these  organizations 
have  traffic  and  safety  committees.  M^. 
Landa  Is  working  with  these  committees  to 
obtain  speaking  engagements  for  the  high- 
way engineers  conducting  the  study,  to  dis- 
tribute literature,  to  schedule  slide  presenta- 
tions, and  otherwise  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  project. 

Gus  Backman.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Cliamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Dun  E.  Kenney.  chairman  of  the  chamtwr's 
40-man  transportation  committee,  will  keep 
the  business  community  informed.  Both 
men  are  pioneers  in  promoting  downtown 
traffic  improvements  to  preserve  the  health 
of  the  downtown  shopping  area.  Together, 
they  will  make  the  chamber  the  sounding 
board  for  debate  on  the  transportation  study 
and  its  subsequent  recommendations.  They 
are  convinced  of  the  need  for  public  support. 

"You  can  be  right  as  rain  in  your  engi- 
neering recommendations,  tmt  imless  you 
solicit  and  obtain  the  bacldng  at  downtown 
merchants,  you  might  Just  as  well  quit  and 
go  home,"  Mr.  Baclmian  declares. 

Allan  M.  Aoomb.  purcliaslng  director  for 
the  Chiirch  of  Jesus  Clirist  ot  lAtter-day 
Saints  and  leader  in  local  service  cluh  activ- 
ities, will  serve  as  liaison  with  the  commu- 
nity's 85  Uons.  Klwanls,  and  Rotary  Clubs. 
He  is  lining  up  ^Makers  for  club  meetings, 
making  arrangements  for  exhibits,  and 
otherwise  publicizing  the  transportation 
study. 

The  local  press  lias  been  invited  to  follow 
the  wtK>le  undertaking  closely  and  newspaper 
edltom  have  become  enthusiastic  about  the 
ITTOJect.  Editors  showed  us  nearly  40  news 
Items  and  feature  stories  about  the  study, 
printed  since  Uie  study  was  put  imderway 
only  6  montlis  ago. 

IXKAL   FKEBS  COOFOUTIVZ 

"You're  bound  to  get  good  press  coverage 
on  something  like  this  i^ere  citizen  partid- 
patiaa  Is  Involved."  H.  F.  Kretdmian,  edito- 
rial writer  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  said. 


"Members  ot  the  oommtttae  are  community 
leaders;  they  have  a  reputation  of  suooees  in 
putting  oihar  worthwhtls  projects  across; 
their  p<u-ticipation  in  this  study  raisae  the 
whole  ondsrtaktBg  from  the  levrt  of  a  strictly 
engineering  project  to  one  ot  wide  oom- 
monity  Interest." 

~That  Is  exactly  what  we  want."  Oerald 
Matthews,  veteran  highway  engineer  and 
manager  of  the  study  adds.  "Bnglneers  get 
a  Uttle  bit  tired  of  'ffolng  It  alone'  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  It's  going  to  l>e  great 
to  have  a  group  of  well-informed  citizens 
with  us  from  the  very  beginning." 

TlM  signs  are  tliat  ifciglnww  Mattiiews' 
confidence  in  22  nonenginesrs  will  l>e  amply 
justified. 

Devetoplng  a  long-range  transportation 
program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  wtx> 
want  to  make  more  than  2^  «n«m"»  trips 
a  day — every  day — into,  out  of.  around,  and 
through  Salt  Lake  City  In  1876  U  an  engi- 
neering ehallenga.  Bttt  it  Is  also  a  chaUenge 
to  mayora  and  oounellmen.  downtown  busl- 
neesmen.  and  community  planners.  In  the 
final  reckoning,  the  outcome  of  the  Salt 
Lake  metropolitan  area  transportation  study 
rests  in  their  hands.  If  they  do  their  Job 
w«Il  a  milkman  may  be  able  to  finish  his 
rounds  before  stmdown,  a  carpenter's  helper 
may  get  to  wortt.  an  insurance  company 
executive  may  make  that  bus.  and  a  house- 
wife may  get  four  children  to  school — safely 
as  well  as  on  time. 

Here  Is  one  problem  tiie  engineers  are 
smart  to  share— from  start  to  finish — with 
the  citizens  of  the  community  they  serve. 


What's  Bmfe  A' 


or  THB  Salt  Lakb 

SUSfBI 

Highway  and  street  engineers  in  America's 
cities  liave  long  been  aware  of  the  fact  that 
construction  of  the  mucfa-publiciaed  Na- 
tional System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  is  not  going  to  solve  the  total 
transportation  problem  in  most  of  America's 
dtles — ^large  or  small. 

However,  not  many  people  have  actually 
known  how  a  city  could  go  about  starting 
the  comprehensive  stiidy  neoesary  to  develop 
a  long-range  improvement  program  based  on 
facts. 

A  few  months  ago.  an  organization  called 
the  National  Committee  on  Urban  Transi>or- 
tation  completed  a  self-appointed  task  which 
it  has  )}een  working  on  for  2  years — 
namely,  to  produce  the  tools  with  which  an 
average  city  can  inventory  its  local  street 
and  highway  needs  and  determine  where  to 
go  from  there. 

The  traffic  experts — State,  county,  and 
city — ^involved  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  metro- 
politan area  study  are  following  theee  pro- 
cedures. In  the  cotirse  of  the  comprehen- 
sive $500,000  study  they  will— 

Detemilne  the  traffic  load  on  every  block 
of  dty  street  and  every  mile  of  suburlian 
road  m  the  multt-square-mlle  area  and 
daasif y  them  as  expressways,  major  arterials, 
collector  streets,  or  toeal  streets. 

Observe  and  record  the  physical  condition 
of  every  block  and  mile  of  theee  facilities  to 
determine  where  improvements  are  neces- 
sary, such  as  widening  of  roadbeds,  addition 
of  drainage,  r^wlr  of  curbs  and  gutters,  re- 
habiUUtlon  of  sidewalks,  and  InstalUtlon  of 
traffic  sig^nals. 

Measure  existing  traffic  service  to  deto*- 
mine  traffic  volumes,  travel  time  between 
strategic  points,  location  of  accident  "hot- 
spots."  and  parking  needs. 

Determine  the  number  of  trips  Into, 
within,  and  throiigh  Salt  Lake  City,  and  iu 
suburbs  from  all  directions. 

Study  present  and  anticipated  use  of  every 
block  or  square  mile  of  land  so  future  traffic 
patterns  may  be  predicted. 

Measure  the  role  of  the  local  bus  company 
in  providing  transportation  eervioe.  (In 
some  cities  this  would  include  rapid  transit 
and  commuter  railroads.) 
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CoIl«et  flsoal  Information  necewary  for 
legislative  bodlM  to  eonalder  In  allocating 
future  funds  tor  transportation  ImproTement 
projects. 

In  some  rcapects.  Salt  Lake  City  la  more 
fortunate  than  other  large  cities.  Its  set- 
tlers, looking  far  ahead  in  laying  out  the 
original  city,  allowed  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
pansion. Streets  were  given  133  feet  of  right- 
of-way  (wide  enough  for  a  team  of  six  oxen 
to  make  a  U-turn  on  downtown  streets,  old- 
timers  report  with  obvio\u  pride).  Most  of 
the  arterial  street  system  is  in  good  to  ex- 
cellent condition.  A  highly  professional 
tralBc  engineering  staff  has  steadily  boosted 
the  city's  safety  rating. 

However,  there  have  been  no  bond  issues 
for  major  improvement  Jobs  within  the  last 
30  years  and  the  capacity  of  much  of  the 
600-mUe  street  and  highway  plant  has  been 
rendered  inadequate  tmder  the  growing 
traflic  load.  As  everywhere,  suburban  de- 
velopment is  springing  up  around  the  city, 
feeding  a  heavy  commuter  traflic  flow  onto 
the  narrower  streets,  outside  the  city,  over- 
taxing their  cap<u:lty.  Traflic  voliime  has 
tripled  since  1M0  and  will  double  again 
within  the  next  15  years. 

Businessmen  are  feeling  the  problem  in 
two  ways:  Custonvers  are  drifting  away  to 
fringe  shopping  centers  and  delivery  coats 
are  going  up.  A  local  pickup  and  delivery 
truck  is  moving  little  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  time  on  city  streets. 

Because  so  much  of  the  total  traflic  in  the 
State  of  Utah  is  generated  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  area.  State  engineers  are  playing  a  heavy 
role  In  the  study.  But  traflic  experts,  engi- 
neers, and  officials  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  several  surrounding  suburban  towns  and 
counties  are  participating  directly  In  the 
tmdertaklng. 

They  are  agreed  that  only  such  a  compre- 
hensive approach  can  solve  what  Is  a  mutual 
problem.  The  adequacy  of  transportation 
media  throughout  the  entire  area,  regardless 
of  city,  county,  or  State  Jurisdiction,  cannot 
be  evaluated  independently  cm:  improved  by 
piecemeal  projects. 

Although  the  study  Is  being  conducted  un- 
der the  guidance  of  two  State  highway  staff 
engineers  (J.  Edward  Johnston,  deputy  direc- 
tor for  planning,  and  Gerald  Matthews,  chief 
research  engineer) .  its  course  Is  guided  by  an 
executive  committee  made  up  of  top  ofllclals 
of  all  the  cities  and  coiintles  involved. 

All  of  these  jurisdictions  are  represented 
on  subcommittees  set  up  to  study  adminis- 
trative, legal,  engineering,  and  fiscal  aspects. 
The  objective  here  Is  twofold — to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  all  the  communities  Involved 
and  to  familiarize  their  engineers  with  the 
areawide  situation. 

Governor  Clyde  made  a  point  of  this  pur- 
pose in  first  calling  the  group  together: 

"The  thing  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  is  your  transportation  study."  he  said 
"It  Is  not  solely  designed  to  locate  State 
highways.  It  will  serve  an  even  more  im- 
portant purpose  for  locating  your  city  streets 
and  county  roads  and  developing  a  transpor- 
tation S3rstem  that  will  insiire  the  best  land 
UBC  and  the  best  location  of  public  Improve- 
ments. It  is  an  opportunity,  as  I  see  it,  for 
the  various  governmental  agencies  through- 
out the  metropolitan  area  to  obtain  the 
factual  data  they  have  needed  for  a  long 
time  to  develop  a  sound  transportation  plan, 
and  to  have  available  to  them  the  technical 
assistance  needed  to  translate  the  plan  into 
an  Improvement  program.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  by  their  own 
resources." 

Federal  funds  will  pay  for  most  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  study.  Although  the  traditional 
matching  basis  tor  Federal  highway  grants  Is 
50-50,  the  predominance  of  public  lands  in 
Utah  reduces  the  State's  matching  require- 
ments to  only  13  percent.  This  portion  is 
being  met  jointly  by  the  State,  city,  and 
county. 
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GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
0  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
>ommented  in  some  detail  on  the 
revision  of  our  public-land  laws, 
particular.  I  attempted  to  bring  to  the 
attent  on  of  the  Senate  the  series  of  in- 
vestigi  tions  which  has  been  conducted 
throui  hout  the  West  by  the  House  Spe- 
£  abcommittee  on  Assigned  Power 
Lind  Problems. 

and  still  am,  concerned  about 

methods  employed  by  this  subcom- 

in  reviewing  practices  of  the  Bu- 

Land  Management  in  my  own 

I  questioned  the  necessity  of  these 

into  land  transactions  in  Ari- 

the  taxpayers'  expense,  while  we 

have  failed  to  act  upon  a 

ion  which  would  enable  a  qualified 

to  examine  the  inadequacy 

public  land  laws  and  recommend 
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June  17 


of  our 
Chang  » 
Mr.  President,  I  review  my  previous 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  com- 
1  low  on  developments  since  my  re- 
of  June  3. 

time  when  I  brought  to  the  at- 
of  my  colleagues  these  subcom- 
probes  into  Arizona  land  trans- 
,  the  Department  of  Justice  al- 
was  conducting  its  own  investiga- 
charges  that  were  made  during 
sujjcommittee's  hearings  in  Phoenix, 
review  by  the  Justice  Department 
so-called  Stegall-Lawrence  ex- 
one  of  three  transactions  which 
receiv^  a  great  deal  of  publicity  during 
nix  hearings, 
^ew  of  the  accusations  that  were 
about  as  a  result  of  the  subcom- 
investigation,  I  believe  that  the 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  this 
case  is  deserving  of  special 
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reporting  to  the  Department  of  the 
,  the  Department  of  Justice  said : 

The  inquiry  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  into  alleged  Irregu- 
larities In  the  filing  and  processing  of  this 
land  exchange  application  has  now  been 
That  investigation  has  devel- 
evldence  of  the  use  of  "tainted"  ap- 
in  the  negotiation  of  the  Lawrence- 
land  exchange  or  otherwise  disclosed 
of  possible  violation  of  the  Federal 
statutes.  Accordingly,  the  Depart- 
closlng  Its  file  on  this  case. 


tie 


E*resident.  I  want  to  make  it  per- 

;lear  that  I  do  not  question  in  any 

right  of  congressional  inquiry. 

served  on  select  committees,  I 

^ery  well  the  importance  of  such 

in vest^a  tions  to  elicit  information  in  the 

interest.     However,  I  believe  it 

coincidence  that  investigations 

charges  about  the  operation  of 

of  Land  Management  should 

;heir  height  during  an  important 

year.    If  such  investigations  are 

i^ade,  I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  bring 

facts  before  the  public;  and  that 

purpose  in  commenting  on  the 

Department  of  Justice  report  today. 

wa  nt  to  reiterate  that  I  recognize  the 

proble  ns  faced  by  the  Department  of 

Interior  in  carrying  out  its  operation 


under  outdated  public  land  laws.  I  sug- 
gest  that  Congress  move  to  correct  this, 
not  through  the  airing  of  charges  and 
countercharges  by  investigative  subcom- 
mittees, but  by  sound  legislative  proc- 
esses. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  morning  business  been  con- 
cluded?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  closed. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 
OP  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
ofiBcers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  ard  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  know  who  has  amend- 
ments to  this  bill,  but  we  are  hopeful 
we  can  get  action  on  it  today,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  attaches  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  notify  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  all  absent  Senators  who  may 
have  an  interest  in  the  bill  that  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Federal  and  postal  employees  pay 
bill.  It  affects  a  good  many  people,  a 
good  many  little  people,  a  good  many 
people  who  need  the  assistance  provided 
by  this  bill,  and  I  hope  all  Senators  will 
give  their  careful  attention  to  it,  be- 
cause, if  they  remain  in  the  Chamber, 
we  can  act  much  more  expeditiously. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abs^ce 
of  a  quorum,  so  that  all  interested  Sen- 
ators may  be  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  E>oes 
the  Senator  frwn  Texas  request  from 
what  time  it  shall  be  taken? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  request 
that  it  be  taken  off  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  that  the  time  be  taken 
from  the  time  allotted  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   BRANCH  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  When  was 
the  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill  reported  to  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  was  reported  yesterday. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  the  re- 
ports available  to  Members? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
and  the  committee  report  are  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  the 
clerks  to  see  that  copies  are  distributed 
to  Members,  so  that  they  will  be  avail- 
able.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  9883)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
obtained  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  Mr. 
President.  The  Senator  ixom  South 
Carolina,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  will 
control  the  time  on  the  bill  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  may  yield  time  as  he  desires. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  fine  Job  he  has  done. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  fearless 
friends  of  the  public  servants  of  America. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  Members  of  this  body.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  for  the  excellent 
work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  public 
servants  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  those 
kind  remarks.  Of  course,  I  have  done 
nothing  other  than  what  I  thought  was 
right  and  just  for  the  majority  of  our 
Federal  employees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that  any- 
one in  this  Chamber  is  unfamiliar  with 
what  is  at  stake  in  this  matter.  The 
question  of  a  pay  raise  for  our  Federal 
employees  has  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion both  here  and  in  the  House  for 
many,  many  weeks.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers  and  on  the 
air.  The  time  for  discussion  is  almost 
past.  The  hour  for  action  has  arrived  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  early  in  the  present  ses- 
sion more  than  80  pay  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  House  calling  for  increases 
ranging  up  to  26  percent.  As  hearings 
were  held  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, adjustments  were  made  first  in  one 
area  and  then  in  another.  Finally,  there 
evolved  agreement  among  the  majority, 
at  least,  that  the  rate  of  increase  should 
be  somewhere  between  7  and  10  percent. 
Many  felt  that  a  larger  increase  was 
justified,  but  in  their  desire  to  see  Fed- 
eral employees  receive  an  increase,  they 
adopted  a  realistic  approach  to  the  mat- 
ter. 


Early  this  week,  the  House  was  pre- 
pared to  act  under  a  discharge  petition 
which  had  been  signed  by  219  Members 
on  a  9  percent  bill.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
duce the  area  of  difference,  the  House 
committee  the  day  before  yesterday 
morning  adopted  an  amendment  scaling 
down  the  increase  to  7^  percent.  Al- 
most simultaneously  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
approved  and  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  S.  3672,  providing  a  similar  in- 
crease. 

Thus,  we  have  before  us  H.R.  9883  and 
S.  3672,  identical  bills  providing  a  7y2 
percent  across-the-board  increase  to: 
(a)  Some  535,000  postal  employees;  (b) 
980,000  employees  subject  to  the  Classifi- 
cation Act;  (c)  8,100  employees  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Act;  (d)  19,300  in  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  (e)  15,- 
000  employees  in  the  agricultural  stabili- 
zation and  conservation  service;  (f) 
5,000  employees  in  the  Judicial  branch; 
and   (g)   7,500  legislative  employees. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated,  this  is  a 
7^2  percent  across-the-board  bill  with 
two  minor  exceptions  as  follows: 

First,  a  7  Vi -percent  increase  in  grade 
18  of  the  general  schedule  of  the  Clas- 
sification Act  would  have  raised  the  rate 
to  $18,815.  The  bill  holds  the  salary  of 
these  positions  to  $18,500.  This  W£is  done 
in  order  to  prevent  overlapping  with  po- 
sitions subject  to  the  Executive  Pay  Act. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  7^2 -percent 
increase,  an  additional  $5  has  been  added 
to  the  base  rate  and  the  annual  incre- 
ments in  the  lower  six  levels  of  the  postal 
field  schedule  with  a  similar  adjustment 
in  the  rural  schedule  so  that  rural  car- 
riers will  continue  to  receive  the  same 
rate  of  pay  as  city  carriers  with  whom 
their  pay  has  been  alined  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  the  pay  features  of  the 
bill  already  mentioned,  the  measure  has 
three  additional  provisions  as  follows: 

First,  it  amends  the  Federal  Executive 
Pay  Act  of  1956  so  as  to  give  the  legal 
adviser,  solicitor,  or  general  counsel  of 
an  executive  department  (excluding  the 
Department  of  Justice)  the  same  stand- 
ing and  pay  as  an  assistant  secretary. 

Second,  it  creates  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  the  posi- 
tion of  Administrative  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. Such  a  position  now  exists  in 
the  other  executive  departments. 

Third,  it  adds  5  supergrade  posi- 
tions to  the  20  such  positions  now  estab- 
lished in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  total  of  25  supergrade  posi- 
tions in  this  agency.  The  number  of 
supergrade  positions  given  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  allocation  to  the 
various  agencies  is  reduced  by  20  because 
of  the  direct  allocation  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  by  this  bill. 

World  events  of  recent  days  give  this 
measure  added  importance.  The  em- 
ployees whose  i>ay  would  be  adjusted 
consist  not  only  of  our  postal  workers  but 
include  the  scientific,  professional,  tech- 
nical, and  administrative  personnel  en- 
gaged in  the  execution  of  our  defense 
program.  These  employees  are  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  over  15,000  differ- 
ent occupational  skills  in  almost  every 
area  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Less  than 


20  percent  of  the  total  who  would  benefit 
by  the  bill  are  located  in  the  Washington 
area.  The  other  80  percent  are  sta- 
tioned in  every  hamlet  in  the  Nation  and 
in  the  most  remote  outposts  of  the  world. 
These  employees  are  dedicated  workers. 
The  Jobs  they  are  performing  ai-e  neces- 
sary to  our  national  welfare.  The  Con- 
gress would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  it 
failed  at  this  time  to  see  that  they  receive 
their  Just  rewards. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  accept  this  measure  by  as 
overwhdming  a  vote  as  it  was  passed  in 
the  House  yesterday,  and  that  vote,  may 
I  remind  you,  was  378  to  40.  Inciden- 
tally, on  a  motion  to  scale  down  the 
increase  frwn  71/2  to  5  percent,  the  vote 
was  324  to  90.  In  light  of  this,  let  there 
be  no  one  proclaim  that  every  avenue  has 
not  been  explored  and  considered. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  brief  ex- 
cerpts from  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  appear  on  pages  1  and  2  thereof 
imder  "Purpose,"  "Salary  adjustments," 
"Executive  positions,"  and  down  to 
"Summary  of  major  provisions." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fnapoes 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  twofold: 

1.  Title  1  provides  a  7*4 -percent  salary  In- 
crease for  employees  In  the  executive,  judi- 
cial, and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  Title  2  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
certain  additional  supergrade  positions  and 
adjusts  the  relative  relationship  of  a  limited 
nimiber  of  existing  positions  in  order  to 
maintain  a  proper  balance  in  the  areas 
concerned. 

SALAXT    ADjrrSnCENTS 

Title  1  provides  a  general  increase  of  7^ 
percent  in  the  pay  of  approximately  I14  mil- 
lion employees  in  the  executive,  Judicial,  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Government.  The 
bin  carries  out  the  traditional  practice  of 
treating  these  employees  alike  in  matters 
of  pay. 

The  employees  whose  pay  would  be  ad- 
justed by  the  bill  consist  of  our  postal  work- 
ers and  the  scientific,  professional,  technical, 
administrative,  and  clerical  personnel  re- 
quired to  perform  over  15.000  different  occu- 
pational skills  essential  to  the  performance 
of  the  varied  and  farflung  functions  of  the 
Oovernment.  Less  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  are  employed  In  the  Washington  area. 
The  other  80  percent  plus  are  employed  in 
every  State  and  county  of  the  Nation  and  in 
many  faraway  outposts  of  the  world. 

The  hearings  held  on  this  portion  of  the 
bill  established  conclusively  that  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Government's  white-collar 
employees  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
comparable  eoiployees  In  private  Industry. 

C(»npetent  testimony  was  presented  dur- 
ing public  hearings  on  this  portion  of  the 
bin  to  the  effect  that — 

1.  The  Government  Is  losing  an  alarming 
number  of  career  engineers,  scientists,  and 
professional  personnel  to  private  Industry  be- 
cause of  an  unfavorable  competitive  position 
with  respect  to  compensation. 

2.  The  most  highly  skUled  are  leaving  the 
service  and  replacements  are  below  the  qual- 
ity needed  to  maintain  the  standard  of  serv- 
ice desired. 

3.  More  than  a  desirable  number  of  em- 
ployees— particularly  postal  workers — ^flnd  It 
necessary  to  hold  a  second  and  even  a  third 
job  In  order  to  make  ends  meet. 
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4.  Currently,  one  out  of  erery  »Ix  elec- 
tronic, mechanical,  and  aeronautical  engi- 
neering positions  Is  vacant  and  similar  short- 
ages exist  In  other  occupationB. 

5.  Postal  workers  In  oor  major  cities 
(where  most  oi  such  workers  are  concen- 
trated) have  fallen  behind  workers  of  com- 
parable skills  in  private  industry. 

In  light  of  these  and  other  facts  of  an 
equally  shocking  nature,  some  members  of 
the  committee  believe  a  higher  increase  than 
that  provided  by  the  bUl  is  fully  Justified. 
However,  in  the  interest  of  harmony  and  in 
the  belief  that  an  Increase  of  modest  pro- 
portions would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
quick  enactment,  the  7  V^ -percent  acroes- 
the-board  «mo\int  was  agreed  to. 

KXJCUTIVK    POSmONS 

Title  2  makes  three  changes  In  the  allne- 
ment  of  executive  positions  of  the  Govern - 
nMnt  as  follows: 

1.  The  chief  legal  offlcers  of  the  executive 
departments  are  given  the  same  standing  as 
assistant  secretaries.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  the  salary  of  these  offlcers  would  be 
Increased  from  $19,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

2.  The  position  of  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary  is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  same  basis  as  It  exists  In  the  other 
departments. 

3.  Five  additional  supergrade  positions  are 
authorized  to  be  established  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  together  with 
the  20  they  now  have  will  make  a  total  of 
25  such  positions. 


OIRLS'  HIOHLAMD  BAGPIPE  BAND 
OF  IOWA 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  someone  yield  to  me  about  a 
minute  and  a  half?  Are  we  under  a 
limitation  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Keating  in  the  chair).  The  Senate  is 
proceeding  under  a  limitation  of  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  fflCKENIOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  trans- 
gress, and  I  shall  not  transgress  them 
tliis  morning.  I  know  it  is  against  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  to  introduce  anyone 
in  the  gallery,  so  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
do  so.  I  merely  inform  the  Senate  that 
sitting  in  the  gallery  today  at  this  time 
is  a  group  of  young  folks  of  whom  we  in 
Iowa  are  justly  proud. 

We  have  a  famous  Girls'  Highland 
Bagpipe  Band,  which  has  a  history  of 
20  or  30  years  of  activity.  These  young 
people  have  made  two  tours  of  Europe, 
and  they  are  now  on  their  way  to  make 
a  third  tour  of  Europe.  I  personally  am 
very  proud  to  have  them  in  the  gallery 
today.  While  I  may  not  formally  intro- 
duce them  under  the  rule.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  if  Senators  will 
look,  they  will  identify  the  costumes  of 
these  very  fine  young  ladies  who  make 
up  this  band. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  has  complied  strictly  with  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  mCKENIiOOPER.  I  assure  the 
Chair  I  would  not  for  the  world  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  I  shall 
bend  over  backward  to  keep  within  the 
rules.  However,  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional Importance,  and  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  informed  of  the  presence 
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distinguished  group  of  youngsters 

here  fnxn  my  home  State. 
DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  is  it  a 
violation  of  the  rule  to  applaud  in  the 
Senat ;?  

The  PRESIDING  CWFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  regret- 
tably he  Is  required  to  rule  that  It  Is  a 
violat  (Ml  of  the  rule  to  applaud  in  the 
Senat^ 

Mr. 
mous 

The 
Chair 
would 

Mr 


DIRKSEN. 

ijonsent. 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 

assumes  that  unanimous  consent 

be  forthcoming. 

DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent   that    these    young 

be  given  a  round  of  applause. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection.  The  Chair  hears  none. 
[Appliuse.] 
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I  could   ask  unanl- 


ADJUl  5TMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
ANIl  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  th(  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  3f  basic  compensation  of  certain 
oflBcerii  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Goveriment,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
if  the  aiinority  leader  will  yield  me  some 
time  o  1  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  mil  lutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  1  Kansas. 

Mr  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  considerable  dismay  that  I  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  pay  legislation 
that  i   now  before  the  Senate. 

Dur  ng  my  many  years  of  service  in 
both  t  le  House  and  Senate,  I  have  had 
an  opi  ortunity  to  propose,  support,  and 
assist  n  securing  approval  of  pay  legis- 
lation. My  record  In  behalf  of  the  in- 
terests of  our  Federal  employees  spealcs 
foritsdlf. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  action 
we  tak  » today  can  consummate  in  legisla- 
tion t  lat  will  give  our  Federal  em- 
ployee; a  well-deserved  pay  Increase. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  should  the 
Senatt  approve  "RR.  9883  without 
amend  tnent.  It  will  not  become  law  and 
our  P^  deral  workers,  whom  I  firmly  be- 
lieve are  entitled  to  additional  compen- 
sation at  this  time,  will  suffer  as  a  result. 

The]  e  are  four  points  about  the  pend- 
ing salary  legislation  which  I  believe 
should  be  made  clear. 

Firs1 ,  its  cost. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  has 
an  oviTall  cost  of  approximately  $750 
millior.  In  fact,  the  most  precise  esti- 
mate ttiat  can  be  made  after  the  hasty 
action  of  the  two  committees  in  recom- 
mending this  legislation  is  $746  million. 

It  sliould  be  made  clear  as  to  how 
this  amount  of  money  Is  distributed 
among  the  employees. 

The  ;ost  for  employees  paid  under  the 
Classlf  cation  Act  is  $452  million.  The 
cost  attributable  to  the  Postal  Pay  Act 


Is  $252 


million.     The  cost  for  the  E)e- 


partme  nt  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the 
Vetera]  IS'  Administration  Is  $12,400,000. 
The  cost  for  the  Foreign  Service  is  $8,- 
600,000  The  cost  for  the  legislative  and 
judicia    branches  Is  $5'/^  million.    The 


final  element  to  be  brought  into  the  cost 
picture  results  from  a  provision  in  the 
bill  which  establishes  new  pay  scales  for 
some  15,000  individuals  who  perform  cer- 
tain duties  In  connection  with  the  agri- 
cultural con^rvation  and  stabilization 
program.  The  cost  of  this  action  is 
$15,500,000. 

I  think  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  agricultural  stabiliza- 
tion and  conservation  county  commit- 
tees employees  will  bring  all  of  them 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
the  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act,  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 

These  employees  are  hired  by  farmer- 
elected,  farmer-composed  committees, 
the  members  of  which  are  not  under 
Federal  appointment.  These  employees 
are  not  supervised  by  a  Federal  ofDcer. 
Their  tenure,  hours  of  work,  salaries,  and 
so  forth  are  wholly  controlled  by  the 
farmer-elected  committees  of  farmers. 

Second.  I  want  to  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Is  not, 
in  reality,  a  7  ^p^-percent  bill. 

H.R.  9883,  as  passed  by  the  House,  gives 
an  average  increase  for  the  postal  work- 
ers at  8.35  percent,  or  nearly  8.4  percent. 

While  this  is  an  overall  8.35-percent 
increase  measure  for  postal  workers,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  increases  are 
applied  unevenly  and  inequitably,  gen- 
erally to  give  the  least  percentage  of  in- 
crease to  employees  in  the  most  respon- 
sible jobs. 

Salary  levels  7  and  above  will  re- 
ceive 7 '/^-percent  increase,  whereas  em- 
ployees in  the  top  steps  of  the  lower 
level,  levels  1  through  6,  receive  as  much 
as  8.8  percent. 

The  first  step  of  these  lower  levels,  em- 
ploying over  60,000  workers,  receives  a 
7  V(j -percent  increase,  whereas  employees 
in  the  top  step,  whose  base  salaries  are 
already  considerably  higher  than  the 
employees  In  the  lower  steps,  and  who 
are  performing  the  same  duties,  will  re- 
ceive increswcs  of  8.7  percent  in  level  1, 
8.6  percent  in  level  2,  8.4  percent  in  level 
3,  8.8  percent  In  level  4,  8.3  percent  In 
level  5,  and  8.6  percent  In  level  6. 

The  application  of  higher  percentage 
Increases  in  the  lower  salary  levels  ob- 
viously serves  to  decrease  the  percentage 
differentials  as  you  get  Into  the  first  line 
of  supervision,  differentials  which  are  al- 
ready precariously  narrow  in  terms  of 
providing  Incentive  for  advancement. 

The  present  difference  between  the 
top  step  of  level  6  and  the  Uyp  step  of 
level  7  is  8.29  percent.  H.R.  9883  would 
compress  the  spread  to  a  7.55  percent 
differential.  From  the  standpoint  of 
sensible  personnel  administration  In  any 
competent  business  enterprise  this  would 
be  immediately  recognised  ba  a  drastic 
step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  most  unwise  to  en- 
act any  kind  of  pay  legislation  which 
does  not  contain  adequate  provisions 
for  further  adjustment  of  the  Federal 
pay  structure. 

In  1945,  1946,  1948,  1949,  1951,  1955. 
and  1958  the  Congress  took  action  to 
increase  Federal  salaries.  Each  time  it 
became  more  apparent  that  the  Con- 
gress is  not  adequately  equipped  to  keep 
compensation  legislation  up  to  date  by 
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the  unsatisfactory  device  of  biennial 
hearings.  At  best  these  produce  much 
replowing  of  old  ground  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  infinite  number  of  distractions 
and  distortion  of  fact  and  proper  rela- 
tionships. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  pres- 
ent legislation  completely  fails  to  pro- 
vide for  necessary  reform  in  Federal  pay 
statutes.  Further,  it  does  not  take  into 
account  facts  already  known  about  nu- 
merous kinds  of  jobs  in  which  Federal 
compensation  is  not  out  of  line.  It 
makes  no  provision  at  all  for  correction 
of  the  errors  which  will  be  compounded 
by  its  own  provisions. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  the  minority  views 
reported  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  House  Report  No.  1636  on  H.R. 
9883.  These  views  were  written  before 
the  bill  was  reduced  to  the  so-called  7',2- 
percent  legislation  before  us  but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  present  leg- 
islation except  for  certain  of  the  dollar 
figures  therein  contained.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  tliat  report. 

The  Congress  last  year  provided  $500,000 
for  the  executive  branch  to  Institute  a  sur- 
vey of  the  salary  rates  being  paid  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  for  work  similar  to  that  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees.  We  have  been 
advised  by  the  White  House  that  this  infor- 
mation will  be  ready  for  use  by  the  end 
of  September  of  this  year.  This  means  that 
the  Congress  can  adopt  a  principle  for  com- 
pensating Federal  employees  that  can  be  rea- 
sonably compare<l  with  those  paid  by  pri- 
vate Indiistry  for  work  of  similar  skUl  and 
responsibility.  Never  before  has  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  had  the  data  upon  which 
to  set  such  pay.  It  would  appear  to  us  that 
the  fairness  and  objectivity  of  this  prin- 
ciple shoiild  appeal  to  both  the  Federal  em- 
ployees and  the  taxi>aying  public. 

We  deny  that  this  Is  a  delaying  tactic  We 
maintain  that  this  Is  the  accomplishment 
of  a  new  and  Improved  principle  In  personnel 
administration  which  In  the  long  run  wlU  be 
more  advantageous  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  publlo  as  well.  The  executive  branch 
representatives  have  Indicated  to  our  com- 
mittee that  they  will  be  able  to  present  to 
the  Congress  earlj  in  January  1961  pay  scales 
based  on  these  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
survey  findings. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  this  report 
was  not  available  for  study  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civi:  Service  Committee, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  brought  to 
this  body  statistics  and  facts  that  are 
badly  needed  if  we  are  to  write  just  and 
proper  pay  legislation. 

Fourth,  I  want  to  state  that  I  believe 
a  pay  increase  is  justified  on  the  basis  of 
information  we  have  regarding  the  cost- 
of-living  index  and  the  general  infla- 
tionary trends. 

While  I  cannot  support  the  present 
bill,  I  do  not  believe — based  on  the  cost- 
of-living  index  and  the  inflationary 
trends— that  we  should  state  that  the 
Federal  workers  are  not  entitled  to  some 
pay  increase  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  6-percent  across-the-board 
pay  increase.  When  I  do  this,  I  realize 
fully  that  this  does  not  correct  some  of 
the  Inequalities  and  injustices  that  are 
prevalent  in  this  bill,  but  if  approved 


by  the  Senate  it  would  send  the  bill  to 
conference  between  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, where  I  believe  it  could  be  greatly 
improved. 

I  would  not  want  to  mislead  anyone 
into  believing  that  I  have  any  assurance 
that  the  6 -percent  proposal  which  I  am 
submitting  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
President,  but  I  do  make  this  pledge  that 
if  this  amendment  is  approved  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  assure  it 
becoming  law. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  deeply  that  I  must  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  did  go 
above,  slightly,  7>^  percent.  We  went 
above  7 '2  percent  in  the  extremely  low 
grades.  We  felt  that  a  letter  carrier  who 
spends  his  life  in  his  work,  and  who  after 
7  years  finally  comes  up  with  a  gross 
salary  of  less  than  $400  a  month,  on 
which  to  raise  a  family  and  educate  his 
family,  is  entitled  to  an  increase. 

The  place  where  the  7  V2  percent  is  ex- 
ceeded is  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  pay 
grades.  Obviously,  7*2  percent  on  a  low 
salary  is  less  of  an  increase  than  7 '2 
percent  on  a  high  salary. 

If  we  are  to  limit  the  7V2  percent  on 
the  $15,000  and  $17,000  a  year  positions, 
then  certainly  on  the  $3,000,  $3,400,  and 
$4,000  jobs,  which  are  submarginal  with 
today's  cost  of  living,  we  should  go  above 
that  limit. 

What  we  mean  when  we  say  the  biU 
breaks  the  7^2  percent  rule  is  that  we 
have  added  $5  a  year  in  the  low  stages, 
so  as  to  give  them  a  little  more  meaning- 
ful raise.  The  raise  for  the  bulk  of  the 
letter  carriers,  who  form  the  big  portion 
of  postal  employees  in  the  first  grade, 
will  be  $310.  For  the  second  grade,  $330. 
For  the  third  grade,  $350.  For  the 
fourth  grade,  $370. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  by 
putting  the  extra  $5  on  the  lowest  part 
of  the  scale,  we  are  only  trying  to  do 
justice.  We  do  not  beUeve  the  bill 
should  be  criticized  because  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  substandard  in- 
comes of  the  lower  paid  postal  employ- 
ees. 

The  basis  and  the  genesis  of  the  bill 
has  been  the  longtime,  severe  suffering 
which  some  of  the  employees'  families 
have  endured. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Post  Office  has  ad- 
vanced a  legitimate  argument  by  say- 
ing that  we  should  hold  everything  at  the 
7^2 -percent  level,  and  charging  that  this 
is  an  8.6  percent  or  an  8.4-percent  in- 
crease. That  percentage  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  in  the  lowest  paid  scales, 
and  not  to  the  highest  paid  scales. 

I  believe  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
prepared  after  long  hearings.  There  is 
a  slight  difference,  of  course,  in  the  per- 
centage of  pay  increase  which  the  dis- 
tingiiished  ranking  Republican  member 
of  the  committee  proposes — a  6  percent 
increase — and  the  proposal  before  the 
Senate  providing  for  a  7  Ms -percent  in- 
crease. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
these  increases  will  be  reduced  by  the 


20  percent  income  tax  which  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
employees,  lliey  will  be  further  reduced 
by  the  fiVz  ptTcent  retirement  contribu- 
tion: and  also  by  the  deduction  for  tlie 
health  prognun,  which  amounts  to  $12 
a  month. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.    The 
amendment  ^  ill  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  each  sec- 
tion where  "seven  and  one-half  per 
centum"  is  listed,  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  amount  to  "six  and  one-half  per 
centum." 

Mr.  CARL{30N.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  would  he  object  to  a  quorum  call 
without  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
being  charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  the  time 
be  charged  to  both  sides  on  the  bill.  We 
have  plenty  ol'  time  on  the  bill.  I  sliall 
be  happy  to  a<;cede  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  says  we  have  plenty  of 
time.  I  am  not  so  sure.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  more  than  $50  million.  That  is 
an  amount  of  quite  some  size. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  there  is 
any  question,  we  will  get  additional  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  a  quorum  call, 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be 
charged  again-st  the  time  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Thie  Chair  hears  none.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  uminimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield  to  himself? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Ten  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  after 
sending  the  amendment  to  the  desk,  I 
find  it  was  improperly  drawn.  There- 
fore, I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  modi- 
fied, so  as  to  read  in  the  way  I  now 
submit  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  as  modified  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  as  modified  was  read, 
as  follows: 

Wherever  7Vj  per  centum  appears,  it  be  re- 
duced to  6  per  centum  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  made  in  all  schedules. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  because  I  have  a  very 
deep  and  personal  feeling  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  are 
entitled  to  an  increase  in  pay. 
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This  bill,  even  with  my  amendment, 
will  not  correct  some  of  the  inequalities 
I  have  mentioned  in  my  previous  re- 
marks. But  I  believe  a  3-percent  across- 
the-board,  cost-of-living  pay  increase 
can  be  justified. 

That  is  more  than  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  advised  us  in  the  committee 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
been;  the  Bureau  stated  it  was  1.6  per- 
cent. But  after  hearing  testimony  from 
many  of  these  people,  I  believe  we  can 
well  Justify  a  3-percent  Increase  above 
the  last  pay  act,  that  of  1958. 

I  also  feel — based  on  past  history — 
that  in  a  presidential  election  year  there 
is  an  inflationary  trend.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  that  trend  will  develop 
this  year;  and  I  think  it  might  be  be- 
tween 1  percent  and  2  percent. 

Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  add  2  per- 
cent more  to  the  3-percent  pay  increase 
which  I  think  should  be  paid,  beyond  any 
question,  to  these  Government  on- 
ployees.  And  to  provide  good  measure,  I 
am  willing  to  throw  in  1  more  per- 
centage point,  thus  making  a  total  in- 
crease of  8  percent.  I  am  willing  to  de- 
fend that  at  any  time,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  offered  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  state  frankly,  as  I  have  said  previ- 
ously, that  I  have  no  assurance  from  the 
President  that  he  will  sign  a  6-percent 
pay  increase  bill.  But  if  the  Senate 
adopts  this  6-percent  amendment,  I  shall 
make  every  effort  to  see  to  it  that  the 
bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

I  know  there  are  some  problems  in 
connection  with  this  pay  bill,  and  I  know 
$580  million  is  not  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  us  to  vote  this  afternoon. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  approach 
this  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  proposed  7 '/i -percent  pay  increase, 
such  an  increase  would  involve  an  added 
cost  of  $750  million,  whereas  the  6-per- 
cent pay  raise  which  I  propose  by  means 
of  my  modified  amendment  would 
amount  to  an  additional  cost  of  between 
$580  million  and  $600  million. 

I  realize  that  the  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  I  propose  will  not  be  small. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  my  feelings  and  my 
sympathies  are  with  these  Oovemment 
employees,  who  are  entitled  to  a  pay 
increase. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  House 
bill  9883,  which  now  calls  for  a  IVz- 
percent  pay  increase,  will  ever  give  our 
Federal  employees  $1  of  pay,  although 
they  need  a  pay  increase  and  are  entitled 
to  it.  That  Is  why  I  have  offered  this 
amendment. 

No  great  amoxmt  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  is  needed,  for  I  believe  every- 
one knows  the  facts. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  bin  is  an  overall 
bill.  I  would  not  have  written  the  bill 
in  the  way  it  now  stands.  But  the  bill 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  is  now  before  us  for  our 
consideration. 

As  we  go  over  the  various  proposals 
for  the  various  groups,  I  believe  it  im- 
portant tliat  we  keep  in  mind  that  these 
items  are  rather  substantial  Mies.  For 
Instance,  the  cost  for  the  employees 
imder  the  Federal  Classification  Act  is 
$452  million.     The  cost  attributable  to 
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the  Po  stal  Pay  Act  is  $252  million.  The 
cost  f  0  r  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgeinr  in  the  Veterans'  AdminJjstration 
is  $12,400,000.  The  cost  for  the  Foreign 
Servic  )  Act  employees  is  $8,600,000.  The 
cost  \  or  the  legislative  and  Judicial 
brand  les  is  $5,500,000. 

In  a  Idition.  we  added  15,000  new  ASC 
emplo;  ees,  tar  the  first  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's listory,  at  a  cost  of  $15,500,000. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  this  amendment  to  reduce 
the  pn  iposed  7 ^-percent  pay  increase  by 
1'/^  percent,  to  6  percent. 

If  til  is  amendment  or  a  similar  amend- 
ment 5  adopted,  so  we  can  get  the  bill 
into  cwiference.  I  believe  we  can  iron 
out,  in  the  conference,  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties  which  I  believe  every  fair- 
mindei  i  person  will  admit  should  be 
handle  d  by  rewriting  some  of  these  pro- 
visions 

Mr.  iTHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  r  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.   CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JHURCH.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  ^ect  a  reduction  in  the  proposed 
wage  increase  from  7^2  percent,  in  the 
overall   to  6  percent? 

Mr.    iJARISON.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  iJHURCH.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  RicoRD  show  that  it  has  been  my 
own  feeling  that,  as  regards  the  postal 
workers,  the  case  made  out  before  the 
congressional  committees  fully  justifies 
the  pr>po6ed  7^2 -percent  pay  increase. 

How  ;ver,  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
knows,  I  have  strong  misgivings  about 
the  justification  for  a  comparable  pay 
increaj  e  for  all  the  classified  civil  service. 
I  feel  hat  the  evidence  brought  before 
the  congressional  committees  fails  to 
bear  out  a  justification  for  so  large  an 
increas  b  for  sdl  Government  employees. 

The  arguments  which  the  Senator 
from  K  ansas  has  made  in  support  of  his 
amend]  nent— to  the  effect  that  the  bill 
in  its  p;  esent  form  does  not  tend  to  solve, 
but,  ra  ;her,  tends  to  cwnp>ound,  many 
inequit  es  within  the  present  wage 
structue  of  the  Government — is  one 
which  appeals  very  strongly  to  me. 

I  beli  ;ve  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  were  adopted,  we 
then  would  have  an  oppwrtunity  in  con- 
ference to  revise  the  bill,  to  the  end 
that  some  of  these  inequities  could  be 
dealt  with. 

Then  lore,  despite  the  fact  that  I  be- 
lieve the  proposed  pay  increase  for  the 
postal  ^rorkers,  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
is  Justtled,  the  argument  made  by  the 
Senatoi  from  Kansas  is  persuasive  as  to 
the  ben  «flts  which  would  be  derived  from 
a  conf  ei  ence  which  coiild  deal  with  many 
of  the  inequities  which  this  bill  over- 
looks in  the  present  wage  structure. 

So  I  c  ommend  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas for  jubmitting  his  amendment;  and 
I  state  to  him  that,  for  these  reasons, 
I  shall  s  upport  his  amendment. 

Mr.  C  ARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ic  aho.  I  know  of  his  interest  in 
the  Fed  iral  Government  employees,  be- 
cause w ;  have  discussed  this  matter  to- 
gether, I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ev(!n  with  the  proposed  reduction 
from  IVi  percent  to  6  percent  in  the 


postal-pay  section  of  the  bill,  the  postal 
workers  will  still  have  7  percent  or  better. 
Mr.  CHURCH.    I  recognize  that  to  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  the  views  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  am  rather  familiar  with 
the  situation  of  the  postal  workers.  A 
numljer  of  them  live  in  my  hometown 
and  work  in  my  home  county.  I  know 
they  are  on  the  borderline  of  subsistence. 
I  feel  satisfied  that  even  though  they 
have  had  a  number  of  pay  raises,  their 
pay  is,  in  many  instances,  well  below  the 
industrial  rates.  But  they  have  to  com- 
pete for  a  standard  of  living  with  the 
industrial  workers  in  their  communities. 
Therefore,  I  was  very  eager  to  support 
a  bill  which  would  do  justice  primarily 
to  the  low-income  groups  in  the  postal 
service  with  whom  I  am  familiar,  and 
also  a  bill  which  would  be  enacted  into 
law. 

In  checking,  however,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  I  found  that  every  type 
of  worker  had  been  put  In  this  bill.  For 
instance,  is  it  not  true  that  there  were 
included  consxilar  workers  overseas  who 
are  getting  $19,200  a  year,  whose  salaries 
would  be  raised  $700? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  was  a  substantial 
increase.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figure 
before  me,  but  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment; there  was  a  substantial  increase. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  to  the  average 
provided  in  the  bill,  for  the  postal  worker 
is  it  something  over  8  percent? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  bill,  HJl.  9983, 
carries  Gin  average  increase  for  postal 
employees  of  8.35  percent. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  I  imderstand 
the  Senator's  amendment,  while  It  is  an 
across-the-board  increase  for  those  who 
make  the  top  salaries  as  well  as  those 
who  can  best  prove  the  need  for  a  salary 
increase,  it  will  have  a  better  chance,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  will  have  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  be  enacted  into  law  than 
the  bill  as  passed  on  the  House  side,  on 
which  apparently  there  have  been  no 
hearings  held  either  on  the  House  side  or 
the  Senate  side.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  7  !4- 
percent  Increase. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia,  desiring  to  have  a  reasonable 
increase  for  the  postal  workers,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  all  lumped  to- 
gether in  this  blU.  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
our  best  plan  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Yes. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  will  give  heed  for  a 
moment?  I  notice  the  hearings  were  on 
Senate  bill  3141,  which  actually  related 
only  to  the  2  y2 -percent  pay  increase  and 
the  feasibility  of  making  that  increase 
permanent.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  that 
statement.  While  that  was  the  bill  in- 
troduced, it  was  a  vehicle  for  consider- 
ing pay  increase  for  classified  and  postal 
workers  alike.  The  hearings  and  the 
testimony  bear  out  that  fact.  Very  lit- 
tle was  said  about  the  2y2  percent,  for 
everybody  realized  they  are  getting  that 
now  and  that  automatically  it  should  go 
on. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  statement  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  what  I  see  on  the  title 
page  of  the  hearings,  because  it  reads. 
"S.  3141,  a  bill  to  make  permanent  the 
temporary  increases  in  rates  of  basic  sal- 
ary provided  for  employees  in  the  postal 
field  service,  and  for  other  purposes." 

That  raises  this  question :  Were  there 
any  hearings  actually  held  on  the  House 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  Senate,  which 
bears  the  number  HJl.  9883? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  There  were  no  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate 
this  morning,  H.R.  9883.  We  did  hold 
hearings  on  Senate  bill  3141.  wliich  re- 
lated to  a  2  Vi -percent  increase  for  postal 
workers,  and  we  had  hearings  and  testi- 
mony on  pay  increases  generally.  So. 
while  I  would  not  say  there  were  no  hear- 
ings on  pay  increases  generally,  there 
were  no  hearings  on  H.R.  9883  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  keep  the  record 
straight.  We  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee a  7 '/i -percent  bill,  and  we  also 
held  hearings  and  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  that  was  a  justifiable  pay 
increase. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
any  quarrel  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  the  rec- 
ord shows  that  there  were  no  hearings 
on  the  House-passed  bill  which  is  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  Hearings  were  held 
on  the  2 '^2 -percent  increase  and  pay 
legislation  generally,  which  is  a  true 
statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  has 
offered,  he  proposes,  as  I  understand,  to 
substitute  his  amendment  for  the  IV2 
percent  increase  in  every  section  of  the 
pending  bill? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  is  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  keep  in  the  bill 
pay  increases  for  the  so-called  commu- 
nity and  county  committee  men  under 
the  ACP  agricultm^l  program.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     It  would  do  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    They  are  Included? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     They  are  Included. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  5  minutes  on 
the  bill. 


Does  it  include  all  members  of  the 
legislative  branch,  meaning,  of  course, 
the  employees? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     It  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  it  Include  all 
employees  of  the  judicial  branch? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     It  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  addition,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  also  include  all  employees  of  the 
executive  branch,  including,  of  coxu'se. 
the  postal  service.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  does.  To  keep  the 
Record  absolutely  clear,  my  amendm«it 
would  cover  classified  employees  of  the 
Federal  Govemmrait.  postal  employees, 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches  of  this  Government,  and 
15,000  employees  in  the  ASC  who  are 
not  now  included.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  the  bill  which  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Did  the  Senator  give 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  proposal? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  will  cost  between 
$580  miUion  and  $600  miUion.  Each 
percentage  point  is  eqiial,  roughly,  to 
$100  million.  The  cost  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  is,  roughly,  $750  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  time  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  having 
visited  my  senior  colleague  from  Kansas 
IMr.  SCHOEPPEL],  who  was  unavoidably 
detained,  he  asked  me  to  express  his 
support  of  my  amendment  and  to  state 
that  he  is  very  much  interested  in  secur- 
ing pay  increases  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States.  He  has 
asked  me  to  make  this  statement  for 
him  and  I  quote : 

Delegation  after  delegation  representing 
postal  employees  have  conTerred  with  me 
about  this  legislation.  They  have  satisfied 
me  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable 
Increase.  In  my  opinion,  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  6  percent  is  reasonable.  I  have 
advised  them  that  In  my  Judgment  any  ef- 
fort to  exceed  that  amount  would  be  opposed 
by  the  executive  branch  and  would  probably 
cause  the  legislation  to  fall. 

Frankly,  I  thlnJc  we  do  a  disservice  to  the 
Federal  employees  when  we  seek  to  pass  leg- 
islation that  Invites  a  Presidential  veto.  It 
may  be  "smart  politics"  to  support  such  leg- 
islation and  then  "pass  the  buck"  to  the 
President  but  that  doesn't  help  those  who 
are  finding  It  more  and  more  difficult  to  pay 
their  living  expenses. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague.  Senator  Cablson.  TTie  6  percent 
it  would  provide  is  only  IVi  percent  less  than 
the  Increase  provided  In  the  legislation  now 
before  us.  This  may  seem  like  an  Inslg- 
niflc&nt  amount  over  which  to  quibble.  But 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  tax- 
payer this  amounts  to  approximately  $300 
million  per  annum.  To  the  Federal  employee 
it  may  mean  the  difference  between  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  legislation. 


This  concludes  Senator  Schokppkl's 
statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  to 
put  at  rest  the  contenticm  that  there 
have  been  no  hearings  held  on  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  let  us  face  the  fact 
that  the  bill  which  is  before  us  was 
passed  less  than  2  days  ago.  So  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Senate  to 
have  held  hearings  on  the  House  nimi- 
bered  bill. 

I  am  sure  those  in  the  administration 
who  vigorously  oppose  the  bill  would  not 
say  there  had  not  been  any  hearings 
held  on  the  subject,  because  fully  half 
of  the  record  of  the  hearings  is  awn- 
posed  of  material  and  exhibits  put  in 
the  hearings  by  the  administration.  In- 
cluding all  kinds  of  ch8u*ts,  graphs,  and 
dictagrams,  and  everything  else,  to  try 
to  prove  that  an  increase  was  unneces- 
sary. 

The  remainder  of  the  hearings  were 
the  pathetic  story  of  postal  and  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  trying  to  live 
m  a  1960  cost-of-living  era  on  less  than 
$300  a  month. 

Further  to  put  at  rest  the  question 
whether  these  hearings  were  on  postal 
and  classified  salary  increases,  I  pcrint 
out  that  on  the  first  page  of  the  opening 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  JoEorsTON],  in  the  third  para- 
graph said: 

The  committee  also  desires  to  receive  ad- 
vice and  pertinent  information  on  whether 
additional  adjustments  in  the  salaries  of 
the  Postal  and  Classification  Act  employees 
are  justified  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent,  and 
In  what  areas. 

The  hearings  followed  that  piu'pose. 
Let  us  not  have  a  misleading  assump- 
tion that  there  were  no  hearings  held  on 
the  bill.  I  have  participated  in  many 
pay-raise  hearings,  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  always 
a  great  friend  of  the  Government  em- 
ployees, will  admit  there  were  adequate 
hearings  held  by  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  as  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  Federal  pay. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  easy  to  say  that  a 
1-percent  p>ay  increase  equals  $100  mil- 
lion. Let  us  face  It;  that  is  what  the 
situation  is.  A  1 -percent  pay  increase 
equals  $100  million  for  1.7  million  em- 
ployees. 

The  reason  why  the  bill  is  before  us, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  we  are  dealing 
with  people.  We  are  dealing  with  hu- 
man beings,  whose  employer  is  Uncle 
Sam.  These  people  do  not  have  the  right 
to  strike,  to  collectively  bargain.  They 
must  rest  their  case  in  the  only  court 
of  appeals  they  have,  to  keep  them  from 
going  into  debt,  to  keep  them  from 
breaking  up  their  homes,  to  maintain 
adequate  family  standards  of  living, 
housing,  and  education,  and  so  on.  The 
court  of  appeals  for  them  Is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Let  us  admit,  to  begin  with,  that  a 
1-percent  pay  increase  equals  $100  mil- 
lion cost  in  a  budget  which  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $65  billion  to  $70  bil- 
lion a  year.  Let  us  face  it.  That  is 
what  it  will  cost  to  provide  a  pay  in- 
crease. 
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Now  let  lis  consider  the  people.  Peo- 
ple are  what  make  up  the  United  States. 
People  make  up  the  Government  serv- 
ice. People  make  this  Oovemment  run. 
People  make  the  post  offices  run.  Peo- 
ple make  the  Government  run  In  the 
farflung  outposts  where  we  grapple 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  countries. 
The  dedicated  public  servants  repair  and 
maintain  our  missiles,  our  aircraft,  and 
our  trucks.  They  clean  the  floors  and 
do  the  necessary  repair  work  in  our 
public  buildings,  and  so  on. 

There  are  1.7  million  of  those  people 
involved. 

What  will  the  two  amendments  do? 
We  are  talking  about  people.  There  are 
1.7  million  people  we  are  talking  about; 
and,  of  those.  1  million  are  people  who 
have  salaries  below  $5,000  a  year,  gross. 
One  million  of  these  people  are  paid  less 
than  $5,000  a  year,  and  many  of  those 
have  salary  ranges  from  $3,600  to  $4,200 
or  $4,400  a  year. 

Let  us  consider  a  typical  case,  because 
it  is  typical.    Let  us  consider  the  level 

4  of  the  letter  carriers.  There  are 
400,000  of  these  men.  So  that  we  will 
not  be  acciised  of  being  misleading,  by 
considering  the  pitifully  poor  ones,  who 
are  beginning  work,  let  vis  consider  the 
highest  wage  a  letter  carrier  can  earn, 
after  20  years  of  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  3^eld  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
CMdahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 

5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  7  years  of 
service  this  man  attains  the  top  grade, 
and  receives  $4,875  a  year.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, he  has  no  chance  for  an  in-grade 
promotion.  He  has  no  chance  to  move 
up,  as  is  true  in  the  classified  service  or 
in  the  congressional  offices.  This  is  the 
top  of  life  for  400,000  employees  in  the 
letter  carriers'  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  there  are 
almost  a  million  people  in  a  somewhat 
similar  position.  I  believe  this  is  a  typ- 
ical case. 

The  bill  the  committee  supports,  Mr. 
President,  would  give  a  7 1/2 -percent  pay 
raise,  plus  $5  per  ingrade  step  to  these 
men.  The  reference  there  is  to  the  fact 
that  for  every  year  the  man  worked,  for 
the  first  7  years,  he  would  get  $5  above 
the  7^  percent.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
a  bad  provision. 

Our  bill  would  provide  that  the  man. 
after  working  more  than  7  years — and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  this  would  be  the 
top  he  could  get — would  be  paid  a  grand 
total  of  $430  increase  in  his  gross  salary. 
Mr.  President,  this  equals  $35  a  month, 
according  to  my  arithmetic,  which  we 
are  talking  about  under  the  so-called 
exorbitant  increase,  which.  I  admit,  runs 
a  little  above  7>4  percent  for  these  men. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  top  of  this 
grade,  for  these  particular  people  the 
increase  would  be  8.8  percent. 
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President,  let  us  consider  what  the 

pay  of  this  man  will  be.    We 

20-percent  income  tax  for  people 

grade.    The  man.  of  course,  has 

up  his  deductible,  unless  he  should 

more  children — and  I  am  sure  such 

will  be  trying  not  to  have  more 

,  at  this  salary.    Therefore,  from 

a  month  increase  we  would  give 

le  would  pay  back  to  Uncle  Sam  $7 

income  taxes. 

President,  we  also  have  a  eVa-per- 

1  etirement  provision.    I  grant  that 

retirement  pa]rment  builds  up  the 

retirement  benefit  when  he  gets 

to  work,  and  is  of  benefit  to  him. 

his  feet  break  down,   when  he 

the  age  of  65,  or  when  he  gets 

and    cannot   carry    the    mail. 

is  no  nice  spot  in  the  Cabinet  for 

fill.    There  is  no  nice  spot  keep- 

of  filing  papers  or  something 

man.    When  a  man  is  a  letter - 

.  and  his  feet  give  out.  he  goes  on 

retirement  roll. 

President.  I  ask  Senators  to  bear 

mijid  that  this  is  a  6 '/a  percent  de- 

from  the  monthly  $35  increase 

w(tuld  provide.     Therefore,  the  man 

have  to  give  back  to  Uncle  Sam.  to 

retirement  fund,  $2.28. 

with  a  great  stroke,  I  think — I 

believe  a  Member  of  the  Senate 

against  it — we  passed   the  great 

1  reuberger  bill.    That  was  the  Neu- 

-Johnson  bill  for  health  protec- 

That  is  the  health  insurance  bill 

employees.     The    employees 

up  this  week  and  next  week. 

employees    must    decide    whether 

1  (Till  try  to  have  a  health  program 

tlieir  families  or  not.     If  they  have 

most  letter  carriers  have 

as  most  other  people  do — it 

these  men  approximately  $12  a 

to  pay  for  the  health  insurance 
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that  is  a  good  program.    I 

the   employees   should    enter   it. 

we  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact 

money  must  come  from  the 

Home  pay.    Prom  the  $35  a  month 

we  want  to  provide,  under  the 

provision  there  would  be  a 

approximately  $21.28  deducted. 

Mr.    President,    these   men 

get  very  little  money  which  they 

spend    from    the    pay    Increase. 

Appro^mately  $21.28  would  be  deducted 

$35  pay  raise  they  would  get. 

is  all  the  money  they  could 

h6me,  to  say  to  their  wives,  "Honey, 

brouf  ht  home  a  raise." 

PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
fxpired. 

dONRONEY.    Mr.  President,  will 

yield  me  3  more  minutes' 

.  OHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.    I 

minutes  to  the  Senator  from 


t  fie 


r(fflt 


Oklahc  ma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato'  from  Oklahrana  is  recc^nized 
for  an  1  idditional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
these  n  len  would  say.  "Honey.  I  brought 
home  ills  big  raise  which  Congress 
voted.  I  have  brought  home  nearly  $14 
for  ad<  lltlonal  groceries  or  clothes  for 
the  children  this  month." 


That  is  approximately  $3.50  a  week,  or 
50  cents  a  day,  Mr.  President.  These 
pay  deductions  are  for  benefits  which 
are  of  help  to  the  employees.  I  am  sure, 
but,  Mr.  President,  when  we  talk  about 
a  steel  settlement,  when  we  talk  about  a 
settlement  with  the  auto  woiicers,  when 
we  talk  about  any  other  settlement  in  a 
labor  dispute,  practically  all  of  these 
fringe  benefits  I  have  mentioned  have 
been  given  in  totality  as  a  part  of  the 
bargaining,  as  fringe  benefits.  The 
figures  we  get.  with  respect  to  a  3  y2  per- 
cent increase  or  a  5  percent  increase  for 
the  steel  workers,  do  not  include  these 
other  benefits  for  which  we  charge  our 
Federal  employees.  Our  employees 
have  to  take  pay  deductions  for  them. 
Our  employees  pay  for  those  benefits. 

Let  us  consider  the  take-home  pay. 
The  take-home  pay  will  be  50  cents  a 
day. 

Under  the  6-percent  increase  provi- 
sion, we  would  have  the  magnificent  in- 
crease, in  this  same  grade,  for  the  old- 
time  letter  carrier,  who  has  worked  all 
his  life,  of  $268.50  a  year.  That  is  $22.37 
a  month. 

After  we  deduct  approximately  $19.17. 
which  the  employees  would  have  to  pay 
back  to  the  Federal  Government  in  in- 
come taxes,  retirement,  and  for  the 
health  program,  what  would  the  em- 
ployee receive?  He  would  receive  $4.70 
per  month  net  take-home  pay.  to  take 
to  his  wife,  so  that  she  could  buy  a  new 
dress,  perhaps.  Perhaps  she  could  buy 
the  baby  a  pair  of  shoes.  That  is  $4.70 
per  month,  $1.20  per  week,  or  less  than 
20  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  Oovemment,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  Government  which  can 
spend  money  for  outer  space  explora- 
tion, which  can  spend  money  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  which  can 
spend  money  to  build  great  new  build- 
ings— we  are  going  to  build  downtown 
some  four  or  five  buildings,  in  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  program- 
ought  to  wring  the  money  out  of  the 
lowest  salaried  people  who  work,  who 
can  look  only  to  the  Congress  for  a  pay 
wage  adjustment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  Does  the  Senator 
have  additional  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  yield  me  2 
minutes.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  the  cost  of  Government  would  in- 
crease very  substantially  if  the  ability 
and  efficiency  of  Government  employ- 
ees were  to  decline? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  certain  that 
would  be  true.  If  these  people  are  held 
submerged  beneath  a  decent  standard 
of  living,  if  their  families  are  broken  up, 
if  there  are  foreclosures  and  garnish - 
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ments  and  the  loss  of  homes,  because  of 
an  inability  to  meet  repair  bills  and 
other  costs,  I  would  say  that  we  would 
see  a  general  collapse  of  the  great  cadre 
of  people  who  keep  Government  afloat. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  say  this  is 
the  greatest  Government  and  the  best 
administered  Government  under  a  civil 
service  system  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  not  clear  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that  private  In- 
dustry is  in  constant  competition  with 
Government  employees  for  the  brains 
and  ability  of  America  as  they  come  from 
our  schools  and  universities? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  It  not  clear  to  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  that,  unless  we 
keep  the  salary  and  wage  standard  of  our 
Government  employees  at  least  reason- 
ably competitive  with  that  of  private  in- 
dustry, it  is  a  certainty  that  the  Govern- 
ment service  will  lose  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  capable  and  able  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  are  losing  an 
alarming  number  of  people,  as  is  pointed 
out  in  the  report  of  the  ccmmittee  which 
is  before  us. 

1.  The  Government  1*  losing  an  alarming 
number  of  career  engineers,  scientists,  and 
professional  personnel  to  private  Industry 
becau.'^e  of  an  unfavorable  comp)etJtlve  i>osl- 
tlon  with  respect  to  compensation. 

2.  The  most  highly  ikllled  are  leaving  the 
service  and  replacements  are  below  the  qual- 
ity needed  to  maintain  the  standard  of  serv- 
ice desired. 

The  situation  Is  worse  in  the  skilled 
fields.  It  now  amounts  to  almost  a  con- 
tinual revolving  personnel  In  the  lower 
grades  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Postmasters  whom  I  know  tell  me  they 
cannot  possibly  fill  those  jobs  with  com- 
petent people  at  present  wages  because 
every  other  employer  in  town  can  outbid 
them  in  salary. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  my  friend  not  feel 
that  the  bill  now  before  us  makes  only 
a  modest  effort  to  achieve  that  kind  of 
parity  for  Government  employees  which 
the  Senator  has  agreed  is  essential  to  the 
future  welfare  and  well-being  of  em- 
ployees in  the  Government  service? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  say  not 
quite  parity.  As  In  the  farm  program,  I 
would  say  It  is  somewhere  between  65 
and  80  percent  of  parity  as  compared 
with  other  wages. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for  his 
answers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  myself  5 
minutes. 

Something  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  hearings  on  the  bill.  The  fact  is 
that  during  the  hearings  on  the  bill 
most  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  were 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Over  half  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented at  the  time  was  given  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Government.  A 
good  many  of  them  were  from  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

The  committee  reached  the  conclu- 
sion from  all  the  facts  presented  that  a 
7 '2-percent  increase  was  the  lowest  we 
could  give  to  Government  workers  and 


do  justice  to  them  at  all.  We  found  It 
to  be  true  that  the  800,000  blue-collar 
workers  who  worked  for  the  Government 
at  the  time  received  a  far  greater  In- 
crease In  pay  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  than  did  workers 
covered  under  the  bill.  Those  facts 
were  brought  out  before  the  committee 
at  our  hearings. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
another  fact  that  we  sometimes  forget. 
The  revenue  of  the  Government  will  be 
increased  if  the  bill  Is  passed.  If  we  give 
Increases  In  pay  to  Government  workers 
which  will  approximate  $700  million,  we 
will  find  that  at  least  $150  million  of  that 
amount  will  never  leave  the  Treasury  of 
the  Government,  but  will  be  retained 
from  the  pay  of  the  workers  as  a  with- 
holding t£ix. 

Therefore  the  Govenmient  workers 
themselves  in  reality  will  receive  only 
about  6  E>ercent  increase  in  pay  from  the 
Government  after  income  taxes  alone 
are  deductec.  That  does  not  take  into 
account  increases  in  deductions  for  re- 
tirement and  other  funds  which  would 
be  made.  I  ask  the  Senate  not  to  forget 
that  fact.  Employees  would  receive  only 
6  percent  net,  which  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  proposes. 

I  noticed  that  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas said  in  his  speech  that  we  propose  to 
give  the  Government  employees  7  V2  per- 
cent, and  then  we  give  them  1  percent 
here  and  there.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
stopped  there.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
did  not  profKJse  to  give  them  the  other 
1'2  percent,  which  I  think  Is  what  they 
are  really  entitled  to  in  equity.  That  is 
what  the  committee  did,  and  as  I  re- 
member, the  committee  rep>ort  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  reserved  the 
right  to  offer  amendments  in  the  Senate 
at  the  time  the  bill  was  reported.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  having  con- 
ducted hearings  and  discussed  the  sub- 
.lect.  believe  that  Government  workers 
are  entitled  to  a  7V2-percent  increase 
and  the  three  other  small  increases 
which  are  contained  in  the  bill,  and  to 
which  I  have  already  called  attention. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
with  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
Chair  [Mr.  Keating  1  representation 
of  a  State  which  in  the  Post  Office  serv- 
ice has  an  enormous  representation  of 
the  number  of  employees  affected.  We 
have  in  the  New  York  Post  Office  alone 
35.000  employees.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  has  been  a  great  sunount  of  in- 
terest expressed  by  postal  employees  in 
the  proposed  increase  in  their  compen- 
sation. 

I  think  there  is  one  point  that  must 
be  emphasized  as  we  consider  the 
amendment  and  as  we  consider  the  bill, 
and  that  is  that  I  believe  postal  em- 
ployees will  feel  that  they  have  by  no 


means  attained  the  result  which  they 
have  bem  seddng.  I  think  we  will  be 
fortunate  if  we  give  them  the  7%  per- 
cent If  they  feel  that  this  Is  even  a  small 
measure  of  justice. 

I  have  attended  a  great  many  meet- 
ings of  postal  employees,  and  I  have 
talked  not  only  with  the  bread  winners 
of  the  families,  but  with  their  wives, 
who  have  to  make  ends  meet,  and  I  have 
talked  with  many  postal  employees  who 
must  hold  down  two  jobs  in  order  to 
make  a  living,  or  have  their  wives  work, 
notwithstanding  that  they  do  a  full 
day's  work,  for  which  they  ought  to  earn 
enough  to  support  a  family.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  disgrace  for  an  official  of  the 
United  States  to  have  to  face  this  kind 
of  Justifiable  criticism  on  the  part  of 
employees. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  if  the  postal 
employee  is  to  receive  any  kind  of  eco- 
nomic justice,  we  must  give  it  to  him. 
He  has  no  other  remedy.  He  does  not 
have  the  privilege  of  economic  bargain- 
ing. He  cannot  get  another  job  unless 
he  wishes  to  leave  the  service  and  re- 
linquish years  of  investment  in  his  own 
future  security.  He  has  no  opportunity 
to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Only 
we  can  give  him  Justice. 

The  ultimate  verity  in  respect  of 
whether  a  71/^ -percent  increase  is  the 
very  minimum  that  we  possibly  can  give 
is  found  in  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of 
compensation  between  the  employees 
who  are  included  in  the  bill  and  those 
engaged  in  similar  endeavors  in  the  pri- 
vate economic  system,  and  also  between 
the  employees  included  in  the  bill  and 
those  engaged  in  public  work,  such  as 
r>olicemen,  firemen,  and  other  employees 
in  municipalities  and  in  States. 

When  we  make  suA  comparisons  "we 
find  that  even  after  we  give  Government 
employees  the  proposed  increase,  they 
will  still  be  under  par. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  is  dis- 
advantageous to  work  for  the  Federal 
Government  in  terms  of  ccMnpensation. 
For  that  reason  the  argument  that  in 
order  to  retain  an  effective  work  force  we 
must  meet  economic  competition  is  an 
extremely  sound  one. 

Finally,  all  of  us  are  deeply  concerned 
about  international  tensions,  and  we 
realize  the  tremendous  responsibility 
which  is  vested  in  our  Government  em- 
ployees to  maintain  at  the  highest  peak 
of  efficiency  our  Government  machinery 
today  in  the  face  of  international 
tensions. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  espe- 
cially in  the  postal  service,  a  dis- 
satisfaction which  we  will  not  satisfy 
completely  by  what  we  propose  to  do 
here,  but  which  will  make  considerable 
progress  toward  meeting  that  dissatis- 
faction. 

Finally,  we  are  urged  to  keep  within 
the  budget  in  terms  of  the  surplus 
which  we  expect  to  attain.  I  feel  as 
keenly  about  that  as  any  other  Senator. 
What  we  have  to  remember,  though.  Is 
the  great  American  tradition  which  we 
enforce  on  corporations,  just  as  we 
should  enforce  it  on  Government  itself, 
and  that  is.  that  we  do  not  take  it  out 
of  the  backs  of  our  employees.  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that,  because  this  is  an 
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Important  point.  We  do  not  take  tbat 
kind  of  economy  out  of  the  bcu^ks  of  our 
employees. 

Every  legitimate  survey  which  we 
have  had  made  shows  that  the  United 
States  is  able  to  pay  Its  bills  and  is  able 
to  carry  out  its  responsibilities.  Where 
we  must  deal  with  this  question  of  the 
budget  and  the  savings,  we  must  make 
certain  that  we  do  not  take  it  out  of  the 
backs  of  our  employees.  If  we  can  find 
no  other  way,  we  will  have  to  consider 
the  continuation  of  certain  taxes.  It 
seons  to  me  we  must  face  that  issue 
squarely  and  honestly.  If  we  must  do 
everything  we  are  doing  and  must  spend 
all  that  we  are  spending  in  every  way 
which  is  now  encompassed  in  the  budget, 
rather  than  taking  the  necessary  sav- 
ings out  of  the  back  of  our  employees, 
who  are  solely  dependent  upon  us  for 
economic  Justice,  we  must  deal  with  it  In 
our  tax  bill  and  continue  taxes  which  we 
might  otherwise  not  wish  to  continue,  in 
order  to  see  tliat  the  United  States  does 
this  measure  of  Justice  to  the  people  who 
make  it  what  It  is. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  let  it  run  sufficiently  long 
so  that  all  Senators  may  be  notified,  and 
that  the  time  be  charged  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorimi  call  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE       BOMBARDMENT       OF       THE 
CHINESE  OFFSHORE  ISLANDS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  ticker  brings  us  the  in- 
formation that  the  Chinese  Communists 
have  opened  fire  on  Nationalist-held  off- 
shore islands  to  protest  against  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  visit  to  Formosa 
tomorrow. 

According  to  the  report,  the  Commu- 
nist news  agency  boasted  that  the  gun- 
ners shouted  anti-American  slogans  as 
they  opened  flre.  The  bombardment  was 
described  as  a  "furious  rain  of  shells"  on 
the  Quemoy  Islands. 

Me.  President,  this  is  another  step  in 
the  massive  effort  by  the  Commimists  to 
humiliate  the  United  States  and  to  seal 
off  as  many  people  as  possible  from  con- 
tact with  freedom.  There  is  not  even 
the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  Communist 
alms. 

This  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  in  strengthening  the  defense  bill 
that  was  before  us  yesterday.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Communists  will  use  force 
in  any  area  where  they  believe  there  is 
not  sufficient  oounterforce  to  block  their 
aggression.  The  free  world  can  exist 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  can  defend 
itself  or  has  a  capacity  for  retaliation. 

I  think  we  must  demonstrate  similar 
foresightedness  in  our  efforts  to  reach 
the  uncommitted  people  of  the  world. 
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Where  the  Communists  ask  them  to  re- 
spond to  brute  strength,  we  must  appeal 
to  the  desire  for  dignity,  freedom,  and  a 
degree  of  security. 

Bdr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiat  there  be  printed  In  the  Ricoao 
as  a  I  art  of  my  remarks  the  item  from 
the  Uxited  Press  ticker  concerning  the 
bombs  rdment  of  the  offshore  islands. 

The  'e  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
port tras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcor.),  as  follows: 

Tok:  o. — R«d     China      announced      that 

thoiuinds  at  guns"  on  Its  Funklen  Province 

shelling  the  Nationalist-held  off- 

l^lands  tonight  In  an  angry  demonstra- 

t  President  Elsenhower's  visit  to 

tomorrow. 

ojusands  of  guns  roared  the  Instant  the 

Issued  and  Innumerable  flashes  cut 

the  dark  sky  over  the  Taiwan  (Por- 

Btralts,"  the  official  Communist  New 

]  Tews  Agency  said  In  a  broadcast  heard 
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^kxnmunlst  news  agency  said  the  gun- 

antl-Amerlcan  slogans  as  they 

flre.     They  shouted  such  things,  it 

'Siaenhower  go  back — flre";  "U.S.  ag- 

get  out  of  Japan — fire";  and  "Get  out 

,4-flre." 

1  broadcast  said  that  a  "furious  rain  of 
poured  down  on  the  Quemoy  Islands." 
Pelplng  and  NCNA  said  the  bom- 
began  at  8  pjn.  Mainland  China 
ajn.   edt).     The  news  agency  said 
l4}werful    shelling    In    demonstration 
th     United  States"  was  "stlU  con- 
"  but  did  not  give  any  Indication  at 
the  bombardment  would  stop. 
I  igency  said  the  soldiers  who  manned 
and  "civilians  at  the  Puklen  front" 
iheetlngs  and  forums"  earlier  In  the 
protest  the  "plotting  of  new  wars  In 
(the)  hostile  attitude  of  the  United 
the  Chinese  people." 
Chinese  people  opposed  the  coming  to 
of  warmonger  Elsenhower  and  •   •   • 
1  esolutely  persist  in  the  struggle  as 
1  he  U.S.  aggressors  remain  in  Taiwan." 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  plead 
with  m  Y  colleagues  in  Congress  and  with 
freedor  1 -loving  people  everywhere  to 
keep  t^eir  powder  dry  and  to  close 
ranks. 


ADJUS  TMENT  OP  COMPENSATION 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 
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\  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

(H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the  rates 

compensation  of  certain  officers 

of  the  Federal  Govem- 

for  other  purposes. 

DIRKSEN.    Mr.    President,    the 

Senator     from     Kansas 

Ike  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 

itmendment.    I  therefore  ask  for 

and  nays. 

and  nays  were  ordered. 
ClARLSON.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
minutes.    Then  I  shall  be  ready 


offered 
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my  amendment  to  the  bill 
),  reducing  the  amount  from 
percent  to   6   percent,   across   the 
do  that  for  this  reason.    I  do 
of  any  Senator  who  can  sin- 
that  he  believes  a  7V2-per- 
Increase  bill  will  become  law. 
be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
that  I  am  not  sure  that  a  6- 
bill  will  become  law.    However, 


s;ate 


I  feel  it  has  a  much  better  chance  of  be- 
coming law  than  has  a  7^2 -percent  bill. 
Not  only  that,  but  it  shows  that  I  am 
sincerely  trying  to  do  8c«nething  for  the 
Federal  workers.  I  want  them  to  get  a 
pay  raise.  I  do  not  want  to  try  to  get 
something  for  them  that  I  know  cannot 
become  law.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
I  offered  my  amendment  calling  for  a 
6-percent  increase.  The  bill  is  not  in 
the  form  in  which  I  would  have  drawn  it, 
but  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this 
moment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve that  even  a  7 1/2 -percent  increase  is 
not  a  sufficient  amount  to  balance  the 
workers  who  are  Included  in  the  bill  with 
other  employees  of  the  United  States  sub- 
ject to  the  wage  board  system.  I  feel 
that  if  the  amendment  shall  be  adopted 
it  will  mean  the  death  of  any  such  legis- 
lation at  this  session  of  Congress.  My 
reason  for  making  that  statement  is  that 
we  have  tried  to  work  and  get  together 
with  the  House  in  connection  with  a  bill 
calling  for  a  7 1/2 -percent  increase.  The 
House  reduced  its  amount  from  9  per- 
cent to  71/2  percent  after  it  had  reported 
the  bill  from  committee.  Therefore  we 
have  a  bill  before  us  that  we  can  get  to 
the  President's  desk  in  time  for  him 
either  to  sign  or  not  while  Congress  is 
still  in  session.  If  we  add  amendments 
to  the  bill,  and  if  we  adjourn  on  the  day 
when  I  think  we  will  adjourn,  no  pay 
raise  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  time  to  put  it  on  the  President's 
desk  in  time  to  keep  him  from  pocket- 
vetoing  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
been  talking  here  since  January  about  a 
10-percent  raise,  a  9-percent  raise,  and 
finally  a  7  Mi -percent  increase.  Leaders 
of  our  Government  participated  in  and 
contributed  toward  working  out  a  set- 
tlement involving  the  steelworkers.  I  do 
not  begrudge  anyone  an  increase  to 
which  he  is  entitled. 

However,  I  think  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  75  percent  of  the  postal 
workers  make  less  than  $3,800  a  year. 
After  25  percent  of  their  pay  has  been 
deducted  for  income  tax  and  Insurance, 
most  of  the  families  of  the  postal  work- 
ers are  trying  to  exist  on  less  than  $300 
a  month. 

I  am  convinced,  after  observing  the 
action  in  the  House,  where  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  9-percent  increase  was  re- 
ported, but  as  to  which  the  employees' 
groups  willingly  accepted  IVz  percent, 
that  if  the  Senate  begins  to  amend  and 
change  the  bill  now  so  as  to  make  the 
amount  8  percent  or  6  percent,  or  any 
other  figure,  all  we  will  do  will  be  to  kill 
the  bill.  I  think  a  vote  for  the  6-per- 
cent amendment  is  a  vote  to  kill  the  bUl. 
It  is  a  vote  against  any  pay-increase 
legislation.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  do  not  want  that  blood  on  my  hands. 
I  shall  support  the  committee  bill. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  majority 
leader.  If  it  is  desired  to  kill  the  bill, 
then  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oliio? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  bill  apply 
to  the  members  of  my  staff? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
It  applies  on  a  permissive  basis  to  the 
members  of  the  Senator's  staff.  The 
Senator  can  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
members  of  his  staff  or  not  as  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is 
nothing  mandatory  about  that,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  We  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  members  of  our  own  staffs 
are  as  patriotic  and  competent  and  are 
as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the 
members  of  any  other  Senator's  staff. 
However,  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
bill  which  requires  any  Senator  who  be- 
lieves his  staff  is  not  entitled  to  an 
increase  to  give  it  to  them. 

Each  year.  I  turn  back  funds  allotted 
to  the  various  committees  over  which  I 
preside  and  allotted  to  my  own  office, 
when  I  feel  that  the  money  is  not  needed. 
Each  Senator  can  be  his  own  Judge. 
The  bill  merely  provides  for  an  increase 
for  all  employees. 

Someone  raised  a  question  with  me  a 
while  ago  about  administrative  assist- 
ants. I  inquired  into  the  matter  and 
found  that  in  the  Senate  there  are  100 
administrative  assistants.  Fifty-four  of 
them  are  not  paid  what  is  authorized  to 
be  paid  now,  because  the  Judgment  of 
the  Senators  is  that  they  should  not  be 
paid  more  than  they  now  receive.  Only 
46  are  paid  the  amount  which  is 
authorized. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  which  re- 
quires that  those  46  be  paid  the  7^2- 
percent  increase.  But  if  they  were  so 
paid,  it  would  mean  for  46  persons  an 
amount  of  less  than  $50,000  out  of  the 
$7  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  1  more  minute,  to  clarify  my 
position? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  my 
question  to  imply  that  I  feel  the  pay 
increase  should  be  mandatorily  appli- 
cable to  the  members  of  my  staff.  On 
the  basis  of  the  salaries  which  are  paid 
to  employees  in  private  industry  in  Ohio, 
the  salaries  which  I  pay  are  grossly  dis- 
proportionate. They  are  so  high  that  I 
frequently  feel  I  am  not  fair  to  the  tax- 
payers. The  salaries  which  I  pay  are 
paid  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with 
those  which  other  Senators  pay. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  responsibility  for  the 
salaries  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
pays  the  members  of  his  staff.    If  he  is 


paying  too  much,  he  should  reduce  the 
salaries.  He  is  the  sole  judge  of  the 
salaries  he  pays  to  the  members  of  his 
own  staff.  He  may  pay  them  what  he 
wishes  to  pay.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  requires  him  to  pay  anyone 
anything. 

ULr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  escape  the  reality 
that  the  salaries  I  pay  must  inevitably 
be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  salaries 
which  other  Senators  pay. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[IVlr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  I  Mr.  CMahoney]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
isissippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Ksmsas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppd.]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 


Hie  result  was  announced- 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

(No.  233] 
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-yeas  28, 


Allott 

CvirtlB 

Morton 

Bennett 

I>worBhak 

Prouty 

Bridges 

KrTln 

Robertson 

Brunsdale 

Goldwater 

SaltonstaU 

Bush 

Hayden 

Talmadge 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlrkenlooper 

Thurmond 

Carlson 

Holland 

WUey 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

WUllams,  Del. 

Church 

McCleUan 

Cooper 

MarUn 

NATS— 54 

Aiken 

Gore 

McGee 

Anderson 

Green 

MagnuBon 

Bartlett 

Omening 

Mansfield 

BeaU 

Hart 

Monroney 

Bible 

Hartke 

M0B8 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

HiU 

Murray 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Ca8e.N.J. 

Jackson 

Paatore 

Chavez 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Randolph 

Dlrksen 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Scott 

Dodd 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Keating 

Smith 

Eastland 

Kerr 

^jarkman 

EUender 

Kuchel 

Sjnnlngton 

Engle 

Long,  La. 

WUllams,  If  .J. 

Pong 

Lusk 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Frear 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 18 

Butler 

Hruska 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Kefauver 

O'Mahoney 

CarroU 

Kennedy 

RusseU 

Cotton 

Long,  Hawaii 

Schoeppel 

Pulbright 

McNamara 

Stennis 

Hennings 

Morse 

Yarborough 

So    Mr.    Carlson's    amendment    was 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cwi  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  aa  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  I 
submit  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  dedc,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  17,  in  line  11.  it  is  pr(HX)sed  to  strike 
out  all  through  Une  6,  on  page  20. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  iir.  President,  may 
the  amendment  be  read  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  read 
again. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Beginning  on 
page  17.  in  line  11,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  all  through  line  6.  on  page  20, 
being  the  section  entitled  "Employees  in 
the  Legislative  Branch." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  much  time  is 
available  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty 
minutes. 
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Mr.  EUJENDBB.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Hie  PRESnHNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  EUjENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
taken  by  surprise,  by  bavtng  this  bOL 
come  up  80  suddenly.  I  was  very  busy 
yesterday  afternoon,  as  well  as  today,  in 
hearings  on  the  mutual  security  pro- 
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Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  I  am  all 
for  a  fair  wage  Increase  for  Federal  em- 
plosrees.  In  the  last  vote.  I  voted  to 
sustain  the  committee  In  maintaining  a 
TV^-peromt  Increase. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
strike  from  the  bUl  the  provision  au- 
thorizing pay  Increases  for  all  employees 
connected  with  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  Oovemment.  It  has  been  our  cus- 
tom In  the  past  to  fix  salaries  for  our 
nnployees.  Independently  of  any  hard 
and  fast  wage  scale;  we  have  a  method 
of  our  own  for  handling  salaries  of  legis- 
lative empl(qrees. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  when  the 
House  first  considered  pay  legislation, 
the  original  House  c(»nmittee  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  have 
Increased  the  salaries  of  Senate  admin- 
istrative assistants  from  $16,300  to  al- 
most $19,000  per  year.  That  provision, 
of  course,  was  deleted,  so  that  those  em- 
ployees ve  in  about  the  same  category 
as  employees  in  the  Civil  Service  and 
the  Po^al  Department,  that  Is.  they 
would  receive  an  across-the-board  7.5- 
pereent  raise. 

It  Is  my  belief  that,  since  we  have  a 
method  of  our  own  toe  fixing  salaries  In 
the  Senate  we  should  not  burden  this 
Wn  with  raises  for  legislative  employees. 
That  matter  should  be  handled  sepa- 
rately. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  piupose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  delete  from  the 
bill  those  sections  extending  the  7.5- 
percent  pay  raise  to  emidoyees  of  the 
legislative  branch.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  little  back- 
ground might  be  in  order. 

Under  existing  law.  Senators  can  pay 
one  employee  up  to  $16,300  per  year,  a 
second  up  to  $15,731  per  year,  and  a  third 
employee  up  to  $15,044  per  year,  with  a 
maximum  limitation  as  to  all  other  em- 
ployees of  $10,221  per  year,  with  the 
actual  number  of  such  employees  being 
so  compensated  subject  only  to  the 
overall  limitation  of  salary  funds  avail- 
able to  individual  Senators. 

The  total  clerk  hire  figure  available 
to  Smators  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon 
the  populaticms  of  the  respective  States. 
Now,  It  goes  without  sashing,  Mr.  Pres- 
Idait.  that  these  are  far  from  starva- 
tion-level salaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  salaries  I  have  Indicated  are,  as  I 
beUeve  Senators  will  agree,  relatively 
handsome  amounts  of  money. 

Yet,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier.  In  the 
original  version  of  HJl.  9883,  the  so- 
called  9-percent  pay  Increase  bill,  quite 
a  few  little  gadgets  were  inserted  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  salaries  of  legislative 
employees.  The  bill,  at  first  reading, 
would  have  i«)parently  only  accorded  a 
flat  9-percent  Increase  to  employees  In  ing  law 
Senator's  offices,  and  employees  of  Sen-     as  much 


bill,  the  basic  salary  hmltetkm  for 
the  tarn  three  emidoyees  In  Senators'  oiBi- 
ces  aiid  committee  staffs  would  have 
been  g  sared  to  the  three  highest  brackets 
of  th»  elassifled  schedule.  In  other 
words,  by  so  dcring,  an  increase  in  com- 
pensal  on  for  the  three  t^  tx-aclcets  of 
the  ch  sslfled  figure  would  have,  of  and 
by  Itstlf,  raised  the  maximum  amount 
which  Senatocs  could  pay  to  their  three 
top  ofl  ce  staff  employees,  and  other  tap 
empl03  ees  ol  committees.  In  effect,  the 
limltat  on  would  have  Increased  from 
$16.30(  per  year  f<»-  the  adminlstraUve 
assistaat.  to  $18,064  per  year;  for  the 
second^  ranking  employee,  the  mftTiTwum 
would  have  been  fixed  at  $17,788  per 
year,  (ompared  with  $15,731  per  year 
imder  exifttlng  law.  A  third  employee 
could  liave  been  paid  up  to  $16,505  per 
year,  <(xnpared  with  $15,044  per  year 
ixnder  existing  law.  The  Tnaxhnnrn  pay 
level  f(  >r  employees  In  Senators'  offices, 
other  1  ban  the  top  three,  salary  would 
have  bsen  raised  to  $11,141  per  year,  as 
oppose  I  to  $10,221,  under  existing  law. 

Furt  lermore,  as  Indicated  earlier,  any 
Increaa  5  In  the  upper  limits  of  the  three 
highest  existing  civil  service  classifica- 
tions uould  have  been  automatically 
fixed  a  I  the  maarimums  for  employees  of 
Senato  s  and  employees  of  Soiate  ccon- 
mittees.  In  addition,  should  any  new 
grades  have  been  added  to  the  Classl- 
flcatloE  Act,  these  new  limitations  would 
have  b<  come  the  maximum,  since  the  bill 
states  t  lat  the  maximum  salaries  of  Sen- 
ate em  >lo3rees  In  these  categories  would 
have  b<  en  equal  to  the  muThw^tn  estab. 
llshed  f  3r  the  three  highest  grades  under 
the  claj  slflcatlon  schedule. 

I  hapten  to  add,  of  course,  that  no 
Senator  would  have  been  required  to  pass 
these  li  creases  on  to  his  staff  members, 
but  the  fact  is,  that  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, t  le  original  bill  would  have  con- 
siderab]  7  lessened  the  Senators'  control 
over  nukximum  salaries  which  Senators 
could  p  ly  to  their  office  employees,  and 
employ*  es  of  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  .OHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Pre  iident,  for  the  Information  of  the 
Senator  I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  he 
has  been  saying.  The  House  bill  has 
been  anended,  and  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  at  the  present  time  gives  each 
Senator  the  right  to  regulate  all  salaries 
within  l  is  office. 

Mr.  EJ.ENDER.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  th<se  sections  have  been  removed 
from  tie  pending  bill,  and  that  the 
measure  as  it  is  now  written  merely  ex- 
tends a  flat  7.5-percent  increase  in  the 
maxlmu  n  compensation  which  could  be 
paid  to  employees  in  Senators'  offices 
and  emp  loyees  of  Senate  committees,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  new  limi- 
tations !  o  provided  are  amazingly  high. 
Adminls  xatlve  assistants,  for  example 
could  re<  elve  up  to  $17,525  per  year,  com- 
pared w1  th  $16 JOO  per  year,  the  present 
maxlmiun.  One  other  employee  could 
be  comp  aisated  up  to  $16,911,  as  com- 
pared with  $15,731  per  year  under  exist 


A  third  employee  could  receive 
as  $16,733  per  year,  as  compared 


with  the  maximimi  presmtly  available 
for  such  third  employee  of  $15,044  per 
year. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  so  legislate  that 
every  Senator  win  almost  be  compelled 
to  Increase  by  7^  percent  the  salary  of 
an  administrative  assistant  who  is  now 
getting  $16,300,  as  wen  as  salaries  of 
other  employees  in  his  office. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  frank.    I  believe 

the  amount  that  is  now  being  paid  to 

employees  In  the  legislative  iHtmch  Is 

ample  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  I  am  on  limited 
time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  will  take  It  out  of  my  time  If  necessary! 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  at  the 
present  time  only  46  percent  of  the  Sen- 
ators pay  the  maximum.  Ba  the  future, 
if  the  Senator  wanted  to  keep  down  the 
payments,  he  could  do  so.  Any  Senator 
could  do  so.  However,  54  percent  of  the 
Senators  are  paying  the  mayimiTm 
Some  of  them  may  want  to  Increase  It; 
some  may  not.  That  is  exactly  ifhaX  the 
bill  provides  a  Senator  can  do. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  la  my  belief  that 
if  we  follow  that  poUcy  and  provide  a 
7  Va -percent  increase.  It  ought  to  be  made 
obligatory. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  we 
have  a  method  for  fixing  salaries  of  our 
employees  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  Hoiise  of  R^resentatives. 
We  can  give  Increases  In  such  manner 
as  we  determine,  within  broad  limits,  of 
course. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rxcoko  at 
this  point  a  docmnent  headed  "Salary 
Tables,  U.S.  Senate."  This  document 
illustrates  the  broad  flexibility  available 
to  Senators  In  fixing  salaries  of  their  em- 
ployees, utilizing  the  basic  salary 
amounts  available  to  each.  This  table 
shows,  for  instance,  that  by  designating 
a  basic  salary  of  $4,500,  a  Senator  can 
give  to  an  employee  In  his  office  a  gross 
salary  of  $9,134.05.  The  difference  Is 
paid  by  the  Government,  In  any  event, 
this  schedule  demonstrates  the  latitude 
available  to  Senators  in  fixing  salaries  of 
their  employees,  and  fortifies  my  position 
to  the  effect  that  legislative  employees' 
salaries  should  not  be  dealt  with  In  gen- 
er£il  Federal  pay  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment referred  to  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as  foUows: 

Salary  tablet.  UJS.  Senate,  e/ective  July  1. 

195S 

(R«tro»ctlve  to  Jan.  1,  1958) 

Oroas 
Baalc  per  annum:  per  annum 

•60 $887.40 

•  120 _ 1,  010.  32 

•180 1,133.24 

•240 1,26«.16 

•300 1,879.08 

•360 1,  602.  00 

•420 1.624.93 

•480 1,  747.  84 

•540 1.870.77 

•800 ___  1,993.69 

•860 2,116.60 

•720 2.239.53 
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Basic  per  annum: 

»780 

•840 

$900 

$960 

$1,020 


Salary   tables,  U.S.  Senate,  efeotive  July   1. 
1 958 — Continued 

Gross 
per  annum 
•2.362.44 
.  2,  482.  64 
.  2.  680.  97 
.  2,  679.  31 
.  2,  777.  65 
.  2,  875.  98 
.  2.  974.  32 
072.66 
162.80 
252.  94 
343.08 
433. 23 
523. 37 
623.  11 
726.  87 
828.64 
934.31 
047.36 
160.  38 
273.42 
388.47 
499.50 
612.56 
725.56 
838.60 
951.66 
064.68 
177.  73 
290. 76 
403.79 
516.84 
629.  87 
742. 93 
855. 97 
968.98 
082.04 
195.  07 
308.  12 
421.  16 
534.  19 
647.23 
760.25 
873.  30 
986.  34 
099.37 
212.41 
325.  45 
438.  49 
551.53 
664.  56 
777.  61 
890.  64 
003.68 
116.72 
229.  76 
342.80 
455.83 
568.87 
681.91 
794.  94 
907.  98 
021.02 
134.  05 
247.09 
368.  42 
466.33 
574.  22 
682.  13 
790.  03 
897.  93 
005.82 
113.73 
221.62 
329.  53 
434.  57 
532.  66 
630.75 
728.86 
826.  93 
925.  02 
023.  12 
121.20 
219.30 
317.39 
415.48 
613.56 
611.65 


$1,080 

$1,140 

$1,200 

$1,260 

$1,320 

$1.380 

$1.440 

$1,500 

$1,560 

$1,620 

$1,680 

$1.740 

$1,800 

$1,860 

$1,920 

$1,980 

$2.040 

$2.100 4 

$2,160 4 

$2,220 4 

$2,280 4 

$2,340 5 

$2,400 5 

$2.460 6 

$2,520 5 

$2.580 5 

$2.640 5 

$2.700 5 

$2,760 5 

$2.820 5 

$2,880 6 

$2.940 6 

$3,000. 6 

•3,060 6 

$3,120 6 

$3,180 6 

$3.240 6 

$3,300 6 

$3,360 6 

$3,420 7 

•3,480 7 

$3,540 7 

•3,600 7 

•3,660 7 

•3,720 7 

$3.780 

$3,840 

$3,900 

$3,960 

•4,020 

$4,080 

$4,140 

$4,200 

$4.260 

$4.320 

$4,380 

$4,440 

$4,500 

•4,560 

•4,620 

•4,680 

$4,740 

•4,800 

•4,860 

$4,920 

•4,980 10 

$5,040 10 

$5,100 10 

$5.160 10 

$5.220 10 

$5,280 10 

$5,340 10 

$5,400 10 

$5,460 10 

$5.520 10 

$5,680 11 

$5,640 11 

$5,700 11 

$5.760 11 

$5,820 11 

$5,880 11 

•5,940 _     11 


Salary  tables.  V.8.  Senate,  effective  July  1, 
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Oross 
BaBlc  i>er  annum:  per  annum 

•6.000- —  - •ll.  709.  76 

•6,060 11,  807.  85 

•6.120 11,  905.  93 

•6,180 12.  004.  02 

•6,240 12.  102.  11 

•6,300 12,200.21 

•6.360 12.  298.  29 

•6.420 12,396.39 

•6,480 _  12,494.48 

•6,540 12,  592.  56 

•6,600 12,690.66 

$6.660 12,  788.  76 

•6.720 12.886.84 

•6,780 12,984.92 

•6,840 13.  083.  02 

•6,900 13,  181.  12 

•6.960 13.279.21 

•7.020 13.377.29 

•7.080 13,475.38 

•7,140 13,573.47 

•7.200 13,  671.  57 

•7,260 13,  769.  66 

•7,320 13.867.75 

•7,380 13,  965.  84 

•7,440 14,  063.  92 

•7,500 14,  162.  02 

$7.560 14,  260.  11 

$7,620 14,  358.  20 

•7.680 14.456.29 

$7,740 14,  564.  38 

•7,800 14,652.48 

•7.860 14,  750.  67 

•7,920 -_  14,848.65 

•7.980 14,  946.  74 

$8,000' 14.979.45 

$8.040 15.044.83 

•8.100 16.  142.94 

$8.160 16,241.02 

$8,220 _  16.339.  11 

•8.280 15.437.20 

•8.340 -_  15,  536.  28 

•8.400 16,  633.38 

•8,460 16.731.47 

•8,520 16.829.56 

•8.580 15,927.65 

•8,640 16,026.  74 

$8,700 16.  123.84 

•8.760 16.221.93 

•8.820 16,300.00 

•8,880 16.300.00 

1  Committee  use  only. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  What  is  proposed 
would  make  it  possible  for  an  employee 
of  the  Senate  to  get  a  salary  increase  of 
71/2  percent  when  most  are  already  get- 
ting ample  salaries.  That  is  why  I  am 
opposed  to  it. 

Since  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  help  postal  and  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  the  low  pay  brackets,  it  is  my 
belief  we  should  confine  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  them. 

I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that 
many  postal  employees  are  paid  just 
about  what  a  janitor  gets  around  here, 
and  that  is  very  small  remuneration. 
I  am  for  a  bill  that  will  give  to  the  lower 
paid  employees  fair  additional  compen- 
sation. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Personally,  I  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  anyone  will  get  a 
pay  raise  if  all  these  additional  emolu- 
ments are  made  available. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  point  out  that  the 
same  argument  which  the  Senator  has 
used  with  relation  to  pay  increases  i» 
the  higher  pay  brackets  in  the  legisla- 


tive branch  would  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  when  related  to  classified 
onployees  and  postal  employees,  be- 
cause a  great  many  of  those  employees 
are  in  those  high  classifications.  To  be 
consistent,  the  Senator  ought  to  apply 
his  proposal  to  the  lower  grades  of  all 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  inform  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  to  make  the  pay  in- 
crease applicable  only  to  employees 
whose  salaries  are  not  over  $10,000  per 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  is  required. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  statement  has 
been  made  that  the  increase  for  the 
$16.300-a-year  employee  will  not  apply 
unless  the  Senator  determines  it  shall 
be  applied.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  imderstands  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  affirmative  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  is  required, 
and  that  the  Senator  must  notify  the 
disbursing  officer  he  does  not  want  the 
increase  applied  to  a  particular  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No;  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  must 
take  some  action. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  get  this  clear. 
Does  the  Senator  have  to  take  some 
action? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  must, 
yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  must 
take  some  action,  this  language  is  in- 
tended to  "put  him  on  the  spot." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  can  I  tell  my 
employee,  "I  refuse  to  give  you  the  TVi- 
percent  increase"?  It  is  blackmail,  de- 
fying me  to  deny  the  incresise.  With  the 
condition  the  country  is  in  pecuniarily 
today,  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  these  $16,300-a- 
year  employees  by  7Vi  p>ercent.  There 
must  be  motives  other  than  a  desire  to 
deal  fairly  with  these  employees. 

If  I  increase  the  salary  of  my  assistant 
by  $1,050  a  year  and  the  Senator's  as- 
sistant finds  out  about  it,  and  the  Sen- 
ator tells  him,  "You  cannot  have  it," 
what  position  will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  then  be  in? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  would  not  like  to 
describe  it.    [  Laughter.  ] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  "putting  the  bee"  on  us. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  I>resi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  pay  his  administrative  assistant 
the  maximum  salary  now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand that  56  assistants  are  not  pAiA 
the  maximum  salary  now,  and  44  are. 
That  is  a  matter  within  the  discretion 
of  each  Senator.  Who  is  better  able  to 
determine  what  a  Senator's  employee 
is  worth  than  the  Senator  himself? 
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Ifr.  KU^NDER.  Mx.  Pn^deat,  H  is 
not  a  question  of  worth  at  alL  My  ad- 
mlnlstrattre  assistant  Is  seated  next  to 
me.  He  Is  second  to  none  in  the  Senate. 
He  worked  for  me  tor  quite  a  few  years 
before  I  assigned  him  the  position  of 
administratiye  assistant.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  I  elevated  him  to  that  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
questionhis  that  statement. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  The 
point  is  that  there  should  be  s(»ne  kind 
of  uniformity  imposed  here.  We  hare 
a  method  tinder  which  we  can  proceed, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Senate  and  to 
the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  not 
changed   in  the   slightest. 

Mr.  EZjLENDER.    Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  pointed  out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  did  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  point  it  out? 

Mr.  LADSCHE.    Let  us  find  out. 

Mr.  EUJSNDER.  We  are  asked  to 
make  it  possible  to  change. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  an  automatic  In- 
crease, imless  the  Senator  goes  to  the 
disbursing  officer. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
No. 

Mr.  ELUENDER  Action  miLst  be 
taken  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Action  must  be 
taken? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAX7SCHE.  Where  does  it  so  pro- 
vide in  the  bill?    Let  us  find  out. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield; 
and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston] 
clear  up  tiie  matter.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  repeat  that  we  have  our  own 
method  of  dealing  with  our  employees. 
If  a  Senator  Is  desirous  of  increasing  the 
salary  ot  any  oi  his  employees,  he  can  do 
so  under  the  rules  and  r^:ulations  set  oat 
for  the  Senate,  up  to  $16,300  per  year,  for 
one  employee.  Certainly,  this  is  amide 
salary.  Why  make  it  possible  to  add 
another  7^  percent  to  each  en4>loyee's 
salary? 

Mr.  LONQ  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ETJ.KNDER.  The  pay  of  the  leg- 
islative employees  Is  sufficient  that  we 
should  not  at  this  time  increase  their 
salaries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  jrleld  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  sorry  I  voted 
against  the  general  franking  privilege, 
which  would  have  permitted  a  Senator 
to  send  unaddressed  letters,  so  that  to 
each  citizen  of  the  United  States  could 
go  a  letter  that  our  staff  employees  are 
paid  $16,300  a  year  now  and.  under  the 
pret^ise  of  helping  the  underpaid  postal 
workers,  we  are  giving  these  employees 
a  7^  percent  pay  increase. 
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Ver  r  few  of  the  Senators  on  the  floor, 
under  those  coodttkms.  would  vote  for 
this  p  roposal.  They  would  then  support 
Hxe  p  opoaal  of  the  Senator  from  Loui 

Mr 

dent. 

Mr. 
tion. 

Mr 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
vill  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
ELLXSHDESL    I  yield  for  a  ques- 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  con- 
ferred with  1ST.  Brenkworth.  who  handles 
legislative  matters  for  the  Senate,  and 
who  b  as  done  so  for  some  time.  I  think 
he  is  i  dependable  and  competent  em- 
Idoyec. 

To  hose  who  are  having  some  diffi- 
culty mderstanding  the  Ull.  I  may  say. 
I  am  mf  ormed  this  Is  language  identical 
to  that  carried  in  other  acts. 

I  ask  Senators  to  turn  to  section  117(a> 
of  thelbill. 

Section  117(a)  provides,  in  effect,  that 
every  employee  in  the  Senate  shall  re- 
ceive u  714-percent  pay  increase.  That 
is  deiT.  It  refers  to  the  Parliamen- 
tarian It  refers  to  the  reading  clerk. 
It  ref<rs  to  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 

The  next  paragraph,  paragrai^  (b). 
takes  <  are  of  any  individual  Senator  who 
does  not  feel  his  employees  should  have 
the  712-percent  pay  increases.  A  good 
many  Senators  so  feel. 

It  ii  provided  that  the  increase  is 
taken  away  from  the  employees  in  the 
Senator's  office.  That  Is  provided  in 
paragi  aph  (b) .  We  do  not  provide  for  a 
raise  lor  the  Senator's  office  unless  the 
Senat<  r  "in  the  case  of  any  employee  on 
or  bef<  re  the  15th  day  following  the  date 
of  ena  ;tm«it  of  this  Act  notifies  the  Dis- 
bursin  r  Office  of  the  Senate"  that  he 
wishes  the  employee  to  have  the  pay  in- 
crease   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that 
confln  IS  exactly  what  I  said.  The  Sma- 
tor  mu  St  take  this  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
talking  about  what  the  Senator  said.  I 
am  trs  ing  to  explain  what  Is  in  the  bill. 
The  S<  nator  can  interpret  the  provision 
as  he  Irishes.  That  is  the  language  we 
have  h  id  in  other  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  reasonable,  if  we  are 
going  ( o  raise  the  salaries  of  all  the  em- 
ployee in  the  Government  service  by  7^ 
percen  \,  that  we  should  have  such  a  pro- 
vision. There  is  no  reason  why  a  Sena- 
tor sho  old  not  have  individual  authority 
to  extc  nd  the  pay  increase  to  some  em- 
ployee in  his  office.  This  Is  simply  the 
same  right  which  is  being  extended  to 
the  po«  tal  employees  and  the  other  Fed- 
eral em  ployees. 

If  w«  do  not  have  such  a  provision,  we 
will  fin  1  that  oiu*  employees  will  leave  us 
to  take  the  other  Jobs. 

The  I  »nly  explanation  I  can  think  of  is 
that  perhaps  the  Senator  is  willing  to 
admit  he  employees  are  overpaid  now. 
I  am  ni  >t  going  to  say  what  is  the  Sena- 
tor's op  nion. 

Mr.  ]  'resident,  the  only  point  I  make 
is  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  langxiage 
which  vas  in  the  1955  act  and  in  the  1958 
act.   Tl  lat  is  point  No.  1 . 

Point  No.  2  is  that  we  are  raising  the 
salaries!  of  postal  employees  and  of  all 
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employees.    We  are  raising  sal- 
some  2.4  million  people.    We  are 


saying,  "We  are  going  to  give  you  a  7V^. 
percent  pay  Inerease." 

The  steelwoiicers  got  a  pay  increase. 
Other  people  got  pay  increases. 

In  the  next  paragraph  we  have  pro- 
vided that  no  Senate  employee  in  a  Sen- 
ator's office  wHl  receive  the  pay  Increase 
unless  the  Senator  wants  the  employee 
to  receive  it.  We  leave  it  up  to  the  Sen- 
ator's Judgment  We  leave  it  up  to  the 
Senator's  management.  I  trust  the 
management  of  the  individual  Senator 
and  the  judgment  of  the  individual  Sen- 
ator, even  though  sometimes  I  do  not 
agree  with  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  3rield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  do  not  approve 
an  increase  for  legislative  employees 
now.  we  will  have  to  pass  at  another 
time  in  this  session,  a  special  act  to  do 
so,  anyway.  So  what  difference  does  It 
make  how  we  do  it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  we  do  not  have 
to  do  either. 

Mr.  PASTORE-  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  mean  that  he  proposes 
to  raise  the  pay  of  all  Federal  employees 
and  not  raise  the  pay  of  legislative  em- 
ployees? Why  does  he  seek  to  discrimi- 
nate? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  salaries  of 
postal  onployees  were  equal  to  the  pres- 
ent salaries  of  legislative  employees,  this 
bill  would  not  be  before  us. 

1ST.  PASTORE.  I  consider  my  assist- 
ants as  well  qualified  as  are  the  assist- 
ants of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  a 
great  admiration  for  the  postal  employ- 
ees. I  think  they  are  wonderful  people. 
I  have  respect  for  postal  employees.  But 
I  do  not  3rield  to  anyone  with  respect  to 
the  devotion  and  service  of  my  own  em- 
ployees, and  I  am  not  willing  to  say  that 
I  will  approve  increases  in  pay  for  the 
employees  of  everyone  else  except  those 
in  my  own  office. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.     I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  control  of 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  sought  to  point 
out  a  while  ago,  I  do  not  know  who  put 
the  proposals  before  the  House,  but  an 
effort  was  made  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  administrative  assistants  from  $16,300 
to  $18,964;  even  if  this  bill  should  pass, 
those  salaries  will  be  increased  from 
$16,300  to  $17,525. 

I  wonder  how  many  Senators  would 
vote  for  an  increase  of  their  own  salaries 
at  this  time?  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
employees  of  the  legislative  branch  are 
well  paid.  We  have  a  method  of  our  own 
to  increase  their  salaries  if  we  see  that 
it  is  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  do 
something  today  that  may  result  in  a  de- 
nial of  an  increase  to  those  who  are  en- 


titled to  It.  because  I  feel  confident  that 
if  provisions  for  increases  for  legislative 
employees  remain  in  the  bill,  and  if  we 
otherwise  make  the  increase  apply  to 
many  employees  of  the  Oovemment  who 
are  now  receiving  sxifficiently  large  sal- 
aries, we  may  deny  pay  increases  to  those 
who  are  really  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  how  mxKh  time  have  I 
left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  10  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  listen  to 
what  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
has  to  say. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

To  clarify  the  discussion  concerning 
the  particular  provision  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  is  not  a  new  provision.  It  has  been 
contained  in  every  such  pay  increase 
bill  upon  which  the  Smate  has  acted. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  IV2  percent  in- 
crease for  legislative  employees,  which 
is  exactly  the  same  Increase  the  bill  gives 
other  employees  of  the  Government. 
However,  in  the  case  of  employees  in 
the  office  of  a  Senator,  the  Increase  Is 
not  automatic.  The  bill  follows  a  prac- 
tice established  in  previous  pay  increase 
bills  of  leaving  It  up  to  each  individual 
Senator  to  determine  whether  the  in- 
crease, in  whole  or  in  part.  Ls  to  be  given 
to  the  various  employees  in  his  office. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER]  that  the  increase  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  is  not  mandatory. 
A  Senator  is  not  compelled  by  Its  terms 
to  give  a  penny  Increase  to  the  em- 
ployees of  his  office  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee employees.  The  salaries  of  such 
employees  are  completely  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
If  for  any  reason  he  does  not  wish  the 
committee  employee  to  receive  the  in- 
crease provided  in  the  bill,  all  he  needs 
to  do  Is  rearrange  the  base  pay  of  the 
employee  so  that  he  will  receive  the 
same  amount  in  the  future  as  he  is  cur- 
rently receiving. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  questlcm? 

Mr.  JOHNSTCW  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Has  It  not  been  the 
practice  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  every  time  a  pay  raise  Is  granted 
to  Post  Office  employees  and  to  civil 
service  employees,  to  grant  an  Increase 
in  salary  to  legislative  employees  as 
well?  It  Is  done  at  the  same  time,  al- 
though possibly  not  in  the  same  bill, 
but  at  the  same  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  is  entirely  correct.  We 
have  always  provided  for  such  an  in- 
crease in  every  pay  bill,  giving  legisla- 
tive employees  the  same  amount,  though 
in  a  lump  stun,  and  leaving  it  up  to  the 
Senator  to  act  according  to  his  wishes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  there  any  reason 
that  the  Senator  knows  why  we  should 
discriminate  against  faithful,  qualified, 
and  talented  legislative  employees? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  dis- 


criminate against  them  and  in  favor  of 
some  employee  downtown  whom  we  do 
not  know  at  alL 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  is  to  be  any  discrimina- 
tion, it  ought  to  be  the  (Hher  way.  Tlie 
Senate  remained  in  session  until  12 
o'clock  last  night.  I  left  the  Capitol 
after  midnight.  I  left  men  at  the  desk, 
I  left  men  at  the  office,  and  I  left  men 
at  the  room  in  the  basement.  They  are 
back  tills  morning.  Never  in  30  years 
of  public  service  have  I  seen  a  more  ded- 
icated group  of  public  servants  than 
those  who  serve  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  cannot  say,  "I  rec- 
canmend  an  increase  In  salary  for  every- 
one except  the  folks  I  have  hired.  I  am 
ready  to  give  2,400,000  employees  $700 
minion,  but  not  $50,000  for  Increases  in 
pay  to  our  own  employees." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  country 
some  equity  and  some  justice.  The  peo- 
ple who  woiic  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House,  in  the  Secretary's  office,  in  the 
ofBce  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  in 
the  paymaster's  office  are  not  hangers- 
on.  ITiey  do  not  have  an  8-hoiu-  shift. 
Sometimes  they  work  as  many  as  16, 
18,  and  20  hours.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  discriminate  against  them. 
We  might  discriminate  for  them  and 
give  them  a  little  overtime.  We  might 
give  them  some  of  the  time-and-a-half 
which  Is  talked  about,  and  some  of  the 
wage-and-hour  benefits.  We  might 
make  such  provisions  apply  to  legisla- 
tive employees.  If  we  did  so,  they  might 
get  what  they  are  entitled  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes.  Merely  because  we  have 
people  that  we  can  control,  hire,  and 
fire,  working  for  us,  and  we  think  we 
might  be  criticized  a  little  because  we 
had  extended  to  them  the  same  priv- 
ilege we  had  given  to  everybody  else,  is 
no  reason  for  us  to  say,  "I  will  give  an 
increase  to  postal  employees.  I  will 
give  an  increase  to  the  people  in  the 
Pentagon.  I  will  raise  the  salary  of 
everybody  else  except  the  people  who 
work  in  the  Senate — the  little  page  boys, 
the  telephone  employees,  the  Secretary, 
the  Librarian,  and  the  rest  of  the  em- 
ployees." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOEWSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son I  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Louisiana  in 
the  position  he  has  taken  today.  He 
has  indicated  that  he  intends  to  vote 
not  to  cut  the  proposed  7  V2 -percent  in- 
crease to  6  percent,  for  he  wants  certain 
people  to  get  the  7^2  percent — a  position 
with  which  I  agree.  He  wants  this  in- 
crease extended  to  the  Post  Office  em- 
ployees, with  which  I  agree.  He  wants 
It  extended  to  civil  service  employees, 
and  we  agree  on  that.  But  when  legis- 
lative employees  are  considered,  he  has 
said  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  in- 
crease.   I  cannot  follow  that  logic. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  oi  Texas.  No  Senator 
is  required  to  permit  his  assistants  to 
have  the  increase  if  he  does  not  want 
them  to  have  it.  He  may  walk  back  to 
his  office  and  say,  "I  do  not  think  you 
are  entitled  to  an  increase." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  that  Senator 
would  not  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  might 
say,  "I  voted  for  an  increase  for  every- 
body else,  but  I  voted  in  the  Senate  to- 
day that  you  are  not  entitled  to  one.  I 
will  not  give  it  to  you."  Senators  have 
that  authority.  I  do  not  want  any  other 
Senator  to  tell  me  how  to  handle  my 
office  and  what  people  I  shall  hire. 
Therefore  we  leave  it  up  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senators,  and  I  think  every 
Senator  could  trust  his  own  Judgment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  practically  every  employee  cov- 
ered in  the  bill,  excepting  senatorial  and 
other  legislative  employees,  are  on  a  40- 
hour  workweek. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  know  of  any  office  in  the 
Capitol,  or  the  House  or  in  the  Senate, 
which  is  not  virtually  on  a  50-hour  work- 
week? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  and  I 
think  50  is  the  minimum.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  2Yt  million  people,  and  ex- 
cept for  5  percent  of  them,  they  all  get 
less  than  $10,000  a  year.  Yet  we  would 
extend  the  benefits  to  435.000  postal  em- 
ployees, 980.000  classified  employees, 
8,100  Foreign  Service  employees,  19,000 
medical  and  surgical  employees,  15,000 
stabilization  and  conservation  agricul- 
tural employees,  and  5,000  Judicial  em- 
ployees, but  we  would  say  to  legislative 
employees,  "No.  no;  we  win  not  extend 
this  to  you.  We  are  not  going  to  permit 
any  Senator  to  extend  the  increase  to 
you.  We  are  not  going  to  give  the  au- 
thority to  Senators  to  extend  this  in- 
crease to  salaries  of  their  employees,  if 
they  think  it  is  necessary  and  if  they 
certify  It  is  necessary." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  correct 
to  say  that  the  only  position  of  validity 
that  can  be  established  for  raising  every 
comparable  worker  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  7»4  percent,  without  per- 
mitting a  Senator  to  do  likewise,  to  raise 
his  employees  to  that  level,  is  by  pre- 
suming or  admitting  that  they  are  being 
overpaid  by  1\^  percent? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  Is 
exactly  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Another  fact  that  we 
must  not  forget  is  that  not  everyone 
working  for  a  Senator  is  an  administra- 
tive assistant.  We  have  a  great  many 
people  below  that  level. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  we  take 
all  the  Increases  that  could  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  bill  before  us  and  apply 
them  to  all  the  administrative  assist- 
ants, all  100  of  them,  out  of  the  2,400,000 
employees,  less  than  $120,000  out  of  a 
total  of  $700  million  would  be  paid  out. 
This  is  a  red  herring.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  an  attempt  calculated  to  beat  the 
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bill.  If  we  load  the  bill  down  with 
amendments,  we  will  say,  "I  am  In  favor 
of  giving  a  raise  to  the  postal  employees 
and  to  the  classifled  employees,  but  not 
to  the  legislative  employees."  If  we 
add  such  an  amendment  and  it  goes  to 
the  House  and  it  gets  to  conference,  we 
will  wind  up  without  any  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  popiilar  to  raise  the  pay  of  someone 
who  is  making  more  than  $10,000.  I 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  I  have  had 
two  administrative  assistants  leave  me. 
I  believe  that  they  are  now  making  at 
least  twice  as  much  as  they  could  make 
working  for  me.  It  has  been  my  impres- 
sion that  if  we  have  a  good  administra- 
tive assistant  he  is  very  much  under- 
paid. My  guess  is  that  even  a  Senator 
could  get  more  pay,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  hire  a  Senator  for  $22,500. 
At  the  same  time  an  administrative  as- 
sistant does  not  get  the  recognition  that 
he  deserves  in  his  State.  Many  times 
an  administrative  assistant  works  just 
as  hard  and  just  as  long  as  a  Senator, 
and  in  s(xne  cases  I  should  imagine  he 
performs  greater  service  for  his  con- 
stituents back  in  his  State. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  made 
by  the  Senators  from  Oklahoma,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Texas  completely  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellenoeb]  has  already  stated  that 
the  increase  of  7 '72  percent,  in  his  opin- 
ion, should  not  be  applied  to  the  high 
salaried  officials  in  the  Pentagon  or  in 
the  offices  of  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand his  viewpoint. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  stated  that  he 
proposed  to  offer  an  amendment  on  that 
subject.  I  contemplate  supporting  him 
on  that  subsequent  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  believe  we  are  second 
in  space  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  in 
many  other  technological  fields,  because 
people  come  up  and  say,  "I  won't  vote 
for  higher  salaries." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  scientists 
working  for  the  Government  who  could 
get  three  times  their  salary  in  private 
industry.  Does  anyone  think  that 
Wemher  von  Braun  is  not  worth  more 
than  the  salary  he  works  for.  He  must 
subsist.  He  must  get  along.  He  does 
not  have  a  high  salary,  but  his  salary  is 
high  in  terms  of  $10,000. 

The  other  day  we  had  a  request  from 
a  department  to  give  them  an  additional 
authorization  so  that  the  Government 
will  not  lose  some  of  the  best  men  it  has 
in  the  scientific  fields. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield 
Mr.   PASTORE.     In  view  of  the  ex- 
planation   made    by    the   distinguished 


Sena»r  frcxn  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattschx],  I 
want  the  position  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  be  made  quite  clear 
on  tie  record.  I  still  disagree  in  all 
aspei  ts  with  the  reasoning  and  logic  of 
the  i  ^nator  from  Ohio  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,   will 
ifenator  yield? 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield  my- 
additional  3  minutes. 
LAUSCHE.    There  is  not  a  State 
Union  that  is  not  concerned  about 
pirating  by  the  Federal  Government 
employees.    Ohio  employees  are 
exodus  from  the  payrolls  of  Ohio 
payrolls  of  the  Federal  Govern - 

May  I  say 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
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LAUSCHE.    May  I  say 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yielded  to 
Senator  for  a  question. 

ELLENDER.     I  will  be  happy  to 
some  time  to   the  Senator  from 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  have  the 
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LAUSCHE.      On    the   matter    of 

a  vote  in  the  Senate,  to  gain  a 

Kjpular    votes,   the   Senator   from 

made  an  implication  that  those 

ire  supporting  the  Senator  from 

are  doing  it  to  gain  votes.    I 

the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 

<  ourse  to  follow  is  to  dig  deep  into 

T  -easury  of  the  Federal  Government 

]  land  out  the  money.     There  are 

persons  in  the  galleries  who  have 

on  their  faces  because  some  of  us 

this  proposal. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  do  not 
who  is  in  the  gallery.    I  know  that 
3f  them  who  are  there  sometimes 
an  appeal  and  sometimes  their  in- 
is  calculated  to  influence.     I  do 
Miow  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
s  State.    I  am  much  more  con- 
with  the  pirating  that  industry 
doi^ig  of  scientific  employees  of  the 
Government — and  of  some  legis- 
employees,  too — than  I  am  of  any 
that  the  Federal  Government 
the  State  level.     I  live  in  the 
of  my  State.    We  are  still  func- 
there.    The  people  are  satisfied, 
as  I  know.    We  have  had  no  com- 
from  the  Governor  or  the  Attor- 
about  being  called  to  Wash- 
We  have  a  good  relationship 
1  here.    I  was  down  there  last  week, 
along  very  well  together.    As  far 
know,  there  is  no  problem.     I  do 
cpmplaints  about  industry  coming 
"  taking  some  of  our  best  scientists 
ir  best  administrative  employees 
he  Government. 

are  talking  about  $700  million. 

fenators  say,  "Let  us  not  do  It  for 

people  who  work  for  the  Senate 

ad^nistrative    assistants."      That 

to  $100,000  out  of  $700  million. 

^dd  this  amendment  to  the  bill, 

endanger  the  whole  bill.     Be- 

it,  I  believe  we  would  do  an  ex- 

ilisservice  to  the  country  and  an 

injustice  to  the  people. 


G  neral 


our 


Several  Senators.     Vote!    Vote  I 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back 
the  balance  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr! 
President,  I  have  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  us  see 
if  we  cannot  get  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  President,  I  again  request  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  pages  17 
and  18,  in  subsection  (b)  wherever  the 
word  "Senator"  appears,  Insert  the  words 
"or  Representative." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr 
President.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  working  with  the 
bill  to  what  I  am  here  proposing.  I 
invite  comment  as  to  whether  it  is  ap- 
plicable or  not.  As  I  examine  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me  that  subsection  (b). 
which  begins  at  line  19,  page  17,  pro- 
vides that  the  increase  shall  not  apply 
if  the  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing 
office,  in  writing,  that  he  does  not  wish 
it  to  apply  to  a  particular  employee. 
But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any- 
where in  the  bill  anything  indlcatmg 
that  a  Representative  has  a  similar  priv- 
ilege. It  seems  to  me  that  in  that  sense 
the  bill  is  uneven  and  discriminatory. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  bill  came  from  the  House.  The 
language  is  similar  to  that  which  is  in 
every  bill  which  the  House  passes  with 
respect  to  pay.  The  House  likes  to 
handle  its  affairs  in  Its  own  way;  and 
the  Senate  acts  on  its  affairs  in  its  own 
way.  That  is  according  to  past  history. 
So  the  language  of  this  bill  has  been 
prepared  according  to  that  policy.  It 
leaves  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of 
each  Senator.  In  the  House  the  prac- 
tice is  different. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  is  customary  for  each  House 
to  operate  for  itself.  I  have  offered  the 
amendment  to  point  out  that  the  lan- 
guage of  this  paragraph  would  establish 
a  mandatory  increase  for  the  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  I  see  it;  but  with  the  Senate,  the 
increase  would  not  be  mandatory. 

I  accept  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  placed  upon  paragraph  (b)  that 
the  basic  compensation  of  senatorial 
employees — that   is.   employees   in   the 
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offices  of  the  Senate — would  be  auto- 
matically adjusted  downward,  to  keep 
them  where  they  are,  unless  a  Senator 
notifies  the  disbursing  office,  in  writing, 
that  he  wants  his  employees  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  bill.  That  is  the  point  I 
tliink  the  Senator  from  Texas  was  de- 
bating a  while  ago.  It  takes  a  rather 
close  reading  of  paragraph  (b),  but  I 
think  It  is  correct  to  say  that  the  bill 
automatically  adjusts  downward  the 
basic  compensation  of  employees  in  the 
offices  of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  will 
not  get  the  benefit  of  this  mcrease  un- 
less the  Senator  indicates  to  the  dis- 
bursing office.  In  writing,  that  he  wants 
them  to  get  the  increase. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Mr.  Brenkworth  con- 
firmed that  interpretation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
understanding  is  confirmed  both  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill  and  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  true. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  I 
have  not  found  any  provision  In  the  bill 
which  permits  that  to  be  done  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  Is 
none.  The  House  handles  these  mat- 
ters in  Its  own  way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  the 
House,  therefore,  the  Increase  would  be 
mandatory  for  every  employee.  I  sug- 
gest that  t^at  establishes  some  discrim- 
ination. The  bill  then  provides  that 
employees  in  the  offices  of  Representa- 
tives will  get  a  7*4 -percent  increase. 
The  employees  in  the  offices  of  Senators 
will  not  get  the  Increase  unless  Senators 
individually,  as  to  their  employees.  Indi- 
cate that  they  want  them  to  get  the 
increase.  Certainly  that  is  discrimina- 
tory. I  think  we  should  treat  our  em- 
ployees evenhandedly.  I  think  Senators' 
employees  should  not  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  employees  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator.  The  Senator  is  correct  in 
his  understanding  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. The  House  chooses  to  operate  in 
that  way.  There  are  many  differences  in 
the  operating  arrangements  of  t2ie  two 
bodies. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  House  re- 
fused to  employ  administrative  assist- 
ants, following  the  passage  of  the  Re- 
organization Act.  which  was  mtroduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRoNEY]  and  the  late  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  La  Follette,  authored. 
The  House  did  not  choose  to  have  the 
high-level  personnel  \rtiich  the  Senators 
have.    Theirs  is  a  different  situation. 

In  this  instance,  the  House  has  chosen 
to  pass  the  bill  as  the  Senator  has  It 
before  him.  Although  I  would  much 
prefer  to  have  the  same  provision  apply 
to  both  Houses,  I  think  the  comity  which 
exists  between  the  two  bodies,  and  the 
understanding  we  have  always  had,  is 
desirable.  Accordingly,  the  Senate  does 
not  touch  the  provisions  relating  to  the 


House  of  Representatives.  If  the  Senate 
does  not  have  enough  to  do  without  han- 
dling the  affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  the  Senate  is  tmder- 
worked. 

The  situation  throughout  the  years  has 
been  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
handles  its  own  business,  and  the  Senate 
handles  its  own. 

The  pay  of  the  Senate  Parliamentari- 
ans is  different  from  the  pay  of  the  House 
Parliamentarians.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House  get  more  than  the 
comparable  employees  of  the  Senate. 
Some  are  given  increases  by  statute, 
while  ours  are  not. 

In  each  instance,  the  leadership  has 
felt  that  it  was  better  to  leave  such  mat- 
ters up  to  the  membership  of  the  other 
body.  The  vote  in  the  other  body  on  this 
bill  was,  as  I  recall,  something  like  8  or  9 
or  10  to  1. 

I  dislike  in  the  concluding  days  of  this 
session  to  have  the  Senate  adopt  an 
amendment  affecting  the  House.  It 
would  be  something  we  have  never  done 
before.  If  we  did.  I  think  perhaps  the 
House  simply  would  not  receive  it  and 
would  send  it  bcu^k  to  us. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
fuUy  aware  of  the  logic  and  historical 
traditions  by  which  each  body  legislates 
for  itself.  However,  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  confirmation  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  of  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence In  the  treatment  which  Is  accorded 
the  employees  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  al- 
ways has  been. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  There 
are  two  ways  to  handle  the  matter: 
Either  to  include  the  words  "or  Repre- 
sentative" after  "Senator,"  or  to  strike 
subparagraph  (b)  from  the  bill. 

'Hie  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LEifDER]  has  proposed  to  strike  the  entire 
section  from  the  bill.  I  offered  my 
amendment  as  a  perfecting  amendment 
so  that  it  could  be  considered  before  the 
Senate  votes  upon  the  amendment  oi- 
fered  by  the  Senator  fnxn  LouisiaDa. 
If  It  is  not  desired  to  act  In  that  way. 
and  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frwn  Louisiana  should  not  be  accepted, 
then  the  other  way  to  proceed  would  be 
to  strike  subparagraph  (b>  from  the  Wll, 
80  that  Senators  will  not  be  in  the  oner- 
ous position  of  having  individually  to  de- 
termine whether  the  blanket  pay  in- 
crease which  would  be  given  to  the  em- 
ployees In  a  Representative's  office  shall 
not  extend  to  the  «nployecs  In  a  Sen- 
ator's office. 

I  have  thought  that  the  logical  thing 
to  do,  under  the  motivations  which  pro- 
duced paragraph  (b)  of  the  bill,  is  to 
give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  avoid 
discriminatory  action  by  inchiding  the 
words  "or  Representative."  If  that  is 
not  desired,  then  the  entire  paragraph 
should  be  stricken  from  the  bill,  so  that 
Senators  will  not  be  called  upon  to  pick 
and  choose,  if  Representatives  are  not 
going  to  pick  and  choose. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendmoit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would  It 
also  be  considered  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment if  I  were  to  move  to  strike  para- 
graph (b)  from  section  117? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  could  move  to  strike  that  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  move 
that  subparagraph  (b)  of  section  117, 
beginning  on  line  19,  page  17,  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  7,  on  page  18,  be 
stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  discuss  the 
amendment  for  a  moment.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EujEWDER]  to  the  situation  which 
now  exists. 

If  the  entire  section  117,  relating  to 
employees  in  the  legislative  branch,  re- 
mains in  the  bill  undisturbed,  then  we 
will  have  a  situation  in  which  the  em- 
ployees in  the  office  of  a  Representative 
will  get  an  automatic  pay  increase  of  7  '''2 
percent.  The  employees  in  the  office  of 
a  Senator  will  not  get  such  an  increase 
unless  the  Senator  notifies  the  disburs- 
ing office,  in  writing,  that  he  wishes  his 
employees  to  get  the  increase — and.  pre- 
sumably, which  employees  in  his  office 
he  wishes  to  receive  the  increase. 

If  the  employees  in  a  Representative's 
office  are  to  get  the  Increase  automati- 
cally, as  the  employees  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  Government  will  get  it, 
why  should  we  not  strike  paragraph  (b) 
of  section  117,  so  that  the  employees  In 
senatorial  offices  will  be  treated  just  as 
fairly  as  and  on  all  fours  with  the  em- 
ployees in  the  offices  of  Representatives? 
If  the  employees  in  the  offices  of  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  get  the  increase  auto- 
matically and  uniformly,  why  should  not 
ttie  employees  in  the  offices  of  Senators 
get  the  increase  automatically  and  uni- 
formly? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair; . 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
yield  to  the  Senatcur  from  Texas? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wlD  tell 
the  Senator  why.  It  is  because  the 
House  of  RepresentatiYes,  which  regu- 
lates its  own  business,  does  not  choose 
to  have  its  employees  dealt  with  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  I 
am  not  proposing  that  the  Senate  legis- 
late for  the  House  of  Representatives 
employees.  I  am  propoeinc  that  the 
Senate  legislate  for  the  Senate  em- 
ployees. 

If  the  House  decides  that  the  em- 
ployees ci  the  House  of  Reinresentatives 
are  to  receive  an  automatic  pay  increase, 
are  we  to  say  to  the  employees  in  the 
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senatorial  offices.  "You  will  not  get  an 
automatic  pay  increaae.  Your  Saiator 
must  ff  o  to  the  disbursing  office  and  must 
notify  it  In  writing  which  of  his  em- 
ployees is  to  receive  an  Increase,  and 
how  much." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  say  we 
should  vote  to  proceed  in  the  way  rec- 
ommended by  our  committee,  because  I 
think  a  considerable  ntmiber  of  Sena- 
tors do  not  want  their  employees  to  re- 
ceive an  automatic  pay  increase  of  5  per- 
cent or  6  percent  or  7  percent;  instead, 
those  Senators  want  to  be  the  Judge  of 
what  their  employees  shall  receive. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
situation  is  different.  I  propose  that 
each  body  make  the  decision  for  itself. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Very 
well;  and  I  am  pn^jxislng  that  the  Sen- 
ate make  the  decision  as  to  whether  It 
wants  the  Senate  employees  not  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  employees  will  auto- 
matically receive. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  House 
has  decided  this  question  for  itself;  but 
I  do  not  want  any  Senator  to  be  forced 
to  increase  the  pay  of  his  employees  6 
percent  or  7  percent,  if ,  in  his  Judgment, 
he  does  not  want  that  d(»ie. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  the 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shoiild  not  automatically  receive 
benefits  which  the  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  automatically  receive. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield,  to  per- 
mit me  to  propound  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  parliamentary  inqiiiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
an  amendment  which  I  have  in  mind 
will  properly  lie  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  amendment  he  has  In  mind? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  discuss  the 
amendmait  in  Just  a  mom^it.  On  page 
18,  in  line  3.  I  propose  to  strike  out  the 
word  "not." 

The  effect  of  the  amendment — and  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  solve  part  of 
the  difficulties  which  are  bothering  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota— will  be 
simply  that  the  pay  raises  will  not  be 
applicable  until  the  individual  Senator 
notifies  the  disbursing  office,  in  writing, 
that  he  does  wish  such  provisions  to  ap- 
ply to  such  employees.  In  other  words, 
the  amendment  takes  off  the  burden, 
and  reverses  the  situation. 

I  hasie  that  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  will  see  fit  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  must  first  be  acted 
upon,  before  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  C<dorado  can  be  acted 
upon. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presid  (nt,  I  think  the  issue  is  clearly  be- 
fore t&e  Senate;  so  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther o  say.  This  issue  is  merely 
whethi  r  Senators  want  the  bill,  as 
passed  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  em- 
ployee I  in  the  offices  oi  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  against 
emplo;  ees  in  the  offices  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
que8ti(n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment <  f  the  S«iator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ]  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement: 
2.400,0)0  persons  are  affected  by  this 
bill;  aiid  at  the  mranent  we  are  talking 
about  I  i  relatively  small  number  of  these 
Goven  iment  «nployees. 

I  hive  checked  with  the  House  of 
Repres  entatives  office,  and  it  makes  this 
statem  snt: 


The 
practice 
order 
The 
the 
taken 


\  lenate  hu  traditionally  followed  the 
of  requiring  affirmative  action  In 
give  the  Increase  to  Its  employees. 

has  always  done  It  the  other  way; 

employees  get  It  unless  action  Is 
take  It  away  from  them. 


t> 
House 
House 


Thai  has  been  true  of  every  increase 
that  has  been  made  through  the  years. 
The  H^use  has  traditionally  proceeded  in 
the  other  way — making  the  increase 
automi  .tic.  The  House  raiployees  receive 
the  inc  rease  automatically,  unless  action 
is  taken  to  prevent  them  from  receiv- 
ing it. 

I  ho)e  that  in  dealing  with  an  item 
which  iffects  so  few  people  relatively  we 
shall  n  [>t  take  action  which  will  necessi- 
tate sending  the  bill  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maind(  t  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Presid*  nt,  I  wish  to  say  a  f tuiiier  word. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
the  tin  e  available  to  me.  I  had  thought 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had 
yielded!  bcu;k  the  remainder  of  the  time 
availafa  le  to  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
been  n  aklng  the  point  that  each  House 
should  legislate  for  itself.  But  now  he 
has  taken  the  position  that  not  one 
amendment  should  be  written  into  the 
bill  by!  the  Senate,  but  that  the  bill 
should  ye  passed  by  the  Senate  in  exactly 
the  sac  le  form  as  that  in  which  the  bill 
came  to  us  frcmi  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati  res.  so  that  the  bill  will  not  have 
to  go  t<  I  conference.  That  Is  a  denial  of 
the  rig  it  of  the  Smate  to  have  any  part 
in  this  legislation.  If  no  amendment 
is  to  b<  made  by  the  Senate  to  the  bill, 
then  w  !  let  the  House  of  Representatives 
write  t:  le  legislation. 

Mr.  .OHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. viU  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  <;asE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  J  OHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senate 
committee  reported  the  bill  in  this  form. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  but 
under  t  tie  same  strictures  which  the  ma- 
jority 1(  ader  now  wishes  to  lay  down  for 
the  Senate — namely,  that  we  take  the 
bill  Jus  as  it  is.  and  do  not  amend  the 
bill  and  have  it  go  to  conference.     If 


that  is 
its  own 


permitting  the  Senate  to  write 
ticket,  I  do  not  so  imderstand  It. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  lox  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFJfiCEK.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  trxaa  South 
Dakota. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frcHn  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  EixxNDxa]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU3.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Cai- 
ROLL],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stenmis],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough] ,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Bnclk]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hinndtcs],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pctlbright]  are 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauvkr],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
NEDY],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNakara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OliCAHONET]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  trom.  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kepauvxr],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNakara], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stbn- 
Nis],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough], and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Englk]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  EZUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bxttler] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPBL]  are  absent  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  19, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Bennett 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va. 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Gore 


Aiken 

Allot  t 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bible 

Bridges 


[No.  224] 

YBAS— 19 

Hayden 

LauBCbe 

Lusk 

McClellan 

Mansfield 

Prouty 

Robertson 

NAYS — «3 

Bnuisdale 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
Carlson 
Case.  N.J. 
Case,  S.  Dak. 


Saltonstall 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
WllUama,  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


Chaves 

Church 

Claik 

Oooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 
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Douglas 

Dworsbak 

Eastland 

ESrvtn 

Fong 

Frear 

Goldwater 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

HlU 

Holland 

Humphrey 


Jackson 

Javlto 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long,  HawaU 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Magnuson 

Martin 

Monroney 


Morton 


Murray 

Muskle 

PasUMre 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Wiley 

Williams,  N.J. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Butler 

Capehart 

Carroll 

Cotton 

Bngle 

Pulbrlght 


NOT  VOnNO — 18 

Hennlngs  Mundt 

Hruska  O'Maboney 

Kefauver  Russell 

Kennedy  Schoeppel 

McNamara  Stennls 

Morse  Yarborough 


So  Mr.  Ellendeh's  amendment  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  op>en  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
to  have  it  stated,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  first  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  20, 
between  lines  16  and  17.  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section : 

LlUrr AXIOM    ON    IKCaEASES 

Sec  123.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  of  any  amendment  made 
by  this  Act,  no  such  provision  shall — 

( 1 »  provide  or  authorize  an  Increase  in 
any  rate  of  basic  compensation  or  gross  com- 
pensation (basic  compensation  plus  addi- 
tional compensation  authorized  by  law)  If 
such  rate,  computed  without  regard  to  such 
provision,  is  »10,000  or  more  per  annum,  or 

(2)  provide  or  authorize  an  Increase  In 
any  rate  of  basic  or  gross  compensation  to 
an  amount  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  annum  if 
such  rate,  computed  without  regard  to  such 
provision,  is  less  than  $10,000  per  annum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  time 
will  be  used  for  the   call  of   the   roll? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  request  that  the 
time  not  be  charged  to  either  side? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  not  be  charged  to  either 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
.suRgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendmoit. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDE31.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  simple  amendment  All  it 
seeks  to  do  is  to  confine  the  7.5-percent 
across-the-board  pay  increase  iMX>vlded 
in  the  pending  bill  to  persons  making 
less  than  $10,000  per  year.  Under  my 
amendment,  an  employee  receiving  $10,- 

000  per  annum  or  more  would  receive  no 
pay  increase,  and,  as  to  persons  present- 
ly receiving  less  than  $10,000  per  year, 
in  no  case  could  their  c(»npensation  be 
increased  under  the  authority  of  the 
pending  bill,  to  more  than  $10,000  per 
year. 

I  do  not  enjoy  offering  amendments  of 
this  kind  to  proposed  pay  legislation,  but 

1  feel  compelled  to  do  so  because  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  if  the  inflationary 
spiral  is  to  be  stopped,  if  burgeoning 
Federal  expenditures  are  to  be  reduced, 
it  is  up  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
set  the  example. 

There  is  doubtless  a  strong  case  to  be 
made  for  a  pay  increase  for  persons  in 
the  lower  income  brackets,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  persons  presently  earning 
$10,000  per  year  or  more,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money,  need  a  pay 
increase  to  the  extent  that  the  lower 
paid  Federal  workers  do. 

Actually.  Mr.  President,  it  could  per- 
haps be  argued  that  a  pay  raise  of  the 
magnitude  provided  in  the  pending  bill 
might  be  somewhat  excessive,  even  as  to 
the  lower  income  brackets.  According 
to  my  information,  the  cost  of  living,  as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
has  increased  by  only  2  percent,  since 
the  last  Federal  pay  raise  in  1958. 

A  more  limited  study  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  embracing  only  housing, 
apparel,  transp>ortation,  medical  care, 
personal  care,  reading,  and  recreation, 
indicates  that  there  has  been  an  average 
net  increase  in  prices  for  these  items  of 
only  3  percent  during  the  same  period  of 
time. 

Now  I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  individuals  employed  in  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  have  received  sub- 
stantial wage  increases  since  1958.  but  I 
return  to  the  basic  premise,  that  despite 
such  increases  it  is  up  to  the  Federal 
Government  to  lead  the  way  in  holding 
down  the  cost  of  living,  in  holding  down 
Government  expenditures. 

We  cannot  afford  to  follow  blindly  in 
the  footsteps  of  other  segments  of  our 
economy,  and,  in  effect,  participate  in  an 
effort  which  is  bound  to  further  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  I  am  also  compelled 
to  inform  Senators  that  despite  the  fact 
that  average  hourly  earnings  in  manu- 
facturing and  similar  industries  have  in- 
creased only  an  average  amount  of  6.4 
percent  since  1958,  the  pending  bill 
would  provide  a  7.5-percent  increase  for 
Federal  employees.  Thus,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  assuming  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  go  forward  and  "fol- 
low the  leader"  in  raising  wages,  the 
average  hourly  earnings  in  other  seg- 
ments of  our  economy  has  increased  by 
only  some  6.4  percent,  compared  with 
the  7. 5 -percent  increase  provided  under 
the  pending  bill. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tables  showing  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  articles,  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  selected  items, 
and  the  average  hourly  earnings,  ex- 
cluding overtime,  for  selected  industries, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Consumer  Price  Index,  all  itetns 

(1947-49=1001 

March  1988 128.3 

March  1980 128.7 

Net  chanjre -1-2.4 

Change,  -}-2  percent  (rounded). 

Consumer  Price  Index,  selected  items 

11947-49=100) 


HoustoK 

Apparel- 

Transpxjrtation.. 

Medical  care 

Personal  care 

Reading  and  recreation. 
Food - 


A  verage  increase. 


1958 
average 


127.7 
107.0 
140.5 
144.6 
128.6 
116.7 
120.3 


March 
1960 


131.3 
U)&8 
146.5 
158.0 
132  7 
120.9 
117.7 


Percent 
^ange 


-(-2.8 
-I-L7 
+13 
+7.8 
+3.2 
+3.6 
-22 


+3.0 


Average  hourly  earnings  (excluding 
overtim.e) 
[.Selected  industries) 


Manufacturing  lall) 

Banks.-  

Hotels.. 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Uas  and  electric  utilities 

CtKimical  industry 

Textiles 

I^iniary  metals  (includ- 
ing steel) 


.Average  Increase. 


1958 
average 


S2.08 
1.78 
1.13 
2.06 
2.17 
2.46 
2.31 
1.51 

2.65 


February 
1960 


$2.22 
1.87 
1.20 
2.22 
2.27 
2.66 
2.46 
1.60 

2.86 


Percent 
change 


+6.7 
+5.0 
+6.2 
+8.3 
+4.6 
+7.6 
+6.4 
+  .V9 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  tell  Senators  that,  according  to  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, the  adoption  of  my  amendment, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  would  limit  the 
pay  raise  provided  in  the  bill  to  the 
lower  paid  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  would  result  in  savings  ag- 
gregating at  least  some  $48  million.  The 
latest  available  figures  on  Federal  em- 
plosonent  which  I  have  obtained  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  show  that 
there  are  55,971  civil  service  employees 
earning  more  than  $10,000,  out  of  a 
total  962.264,000  employees.  These 
$10,000  per  year  and  over  employees — 
and  I  am  referring  to  civil  service  em- 
ployees only — were  receiving  as  of  June 
30.  1958.  aggregate  pay  totaling  $639,- 
101,065.  Applying  a  7.5  percent  to  this 
amount,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  saving 
as  to  civil  service  employees  alone, 
would  be  $47,932,579  per  year. 

I  also  have  before  me  a  table  headed 
"Employees  by  pay  group,  all  areas,  June 
30,  1959,"  indicating  that  of  all  Federal 
employees — classified,  wage  board,  postal 
field  service,  and  others — only  71,993  re- 
ceive salaries  in  excess  of  $10,000  per 
year.  Thus,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the 
amount  I  propose  will  not  affect  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  Federal  workers,  but  will 
apply  only  to  a  little  more  than  3  per- 
cent of   our   total   Federal   payroll,    in 
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tons  (rf  numbo'  of  enqiloirees,  while  at 
the  same  Uaae,  tM,rtng  an  amount  In  ez- 
cen  of  $48  million  per  year. 

I  do  hope.  Mr.  Precident.  that  mj 
amendment  will  be  adopted.  I  do  not 
mean  to  saj  that  persons  presently  eam- 
iDg  $10,000  per  year  are  overpaid.  Tliat 
is  not  the  point  at  alL  The  fact  Is.  as 
I  have  already  tried  to  point  out,  the 
Federal  Government  owes  to  our  peo- 
ple a  QuUor  reqxmsibiUty  In  curbing  in- 
flation, and  in  halting  the  ever  rising 
cost  of  Qovemment. 

It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  partieularly 
aiK>ropriate  time  for  the  Congress  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
Under  my  amendment,  a  step  forward 
in  this  regard  would  be  taken,  without 
as  I  have  indicated,  working  any  injury 
upon  the  great  majority  of  our  Federal 
employees. 

As  I  previously  stated.  I  wish  to  be  in 
a  position  to  vote  for  a  pay  increase  for 
those  who  need  it  As  I  pointed  out 
previously,  the  bill  is  dubbed  a  Mil  to 
incr^ise  the  pay  of  postal  emidoyees. 
Every  telegram  I  have  received  In  the 
past  24  hours  refers  to  the  bill  as  a  postal 
pay  raise  bill,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  affects  practically  every  classified  em- 
ployee, many  of  whom,  as  I  have  said, 
are  today  receiving  salaries  that  are  fair 
and  Just.  My  fear  is  that  by  overload- 
ing this  pay  increase  bill,  by  increasing 
the  salaries  of  people  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving siifflcient  salary,  we  may  prevent 
the  bill  from  becoming  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGK  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  commend  him  for  the  amendment  he 
has  offered.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  had 
prepared  an  identical  amendment  which 
I  had  planned  to  offer  myself. 

I  have  great  sympathy  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  employees  of  the 
Government  who  live  on  nominal  and 
sometimes  little  more  than  subsistence 
salaries.  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  lend 
my  voice  and  my  vote  to  improve  their 
lot.  But,  in  considering  raising  the  pay 
of  Government  employees,  I  also  have 
equal  sympathy  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  outside  the  enu>loyment  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  are  bur- 
dened with  oi^ressive  taxation. 

During  the  past  31  years  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  balancing  our  budget  only 
five  times.  During  that  same  period  of 
time  the  value  of  our  dollar  has  eroded 
to  slightly  less  than  47  cents.  Although 
I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in 
the  Senate  for  less  than  4  years,  during 
that  time  we  have  acted  or  soon  will  act 
on  four  different  bills  to  raise  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  national  debt. 

We  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  less 
than  complete  and  abject  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  is  having 
dlfSculty  selling  its  bonds  we  in  the  Sen- 
ate find  ourselves  considering  a  bill 
which  would  raise  the  pay  of  virtually 
every  civil  employee  in  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  his  present  level  of  Income. 

How  can  we  Justify  raising  the  salaries 
of  employees  who  are  receiving  $10,000 
to  $19,000  a  year  when  we  have  not  bal- 
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aneed  tar  budget  and  the  value  oi  our 
doOar  i  i  steadilr  declining.  We  seem  to 
have  g<  tten  caught  In  a  vicious  cycle  of 
having  to  raise  the  salaries  of  employees 
whose  ineamm  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  iTifatInn   created   by  irresponsible 


apoiding. 

As  h^  the  dlatinguiahed  Senator  from 
Tioiiisia  xbl,  I.  too.  have  tried  to  get  some 
facts  en  this  matter.  My  time  was 
limited  as  I  prepared  my  amendment 
only  th  8  morning.  But  I  found  that  of 
the  535  000  postal  employees,  only  1.141 
earn  in  excess  oi  $10,000  a  year.  Thus 
the  pn  posed  amendment  would  affect 
them  vl  rtually  not  at  an. 

TUs  liU  is  intended  to  aid  the  people 
who  wcrk  for  the  Qovemment  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  obligations, 
a  purpo  le  in  which  I  concur.  However. 
I  do  n)t  think  that  we  should  hap- 
hazardl  r  pass  legislation  affecting  vir- 
tually <very  onployee  of  oiu*  Govern- 
ment, r^ardless  of  his  salary,  when  we 
cannot  iven  balance  our  budget. 

The  Igures  I  obtained  on  the  saving 
which  \  ould  be  accomplished  under  the 
amends  tent  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  vary  somewhat 
fnxn  tlie  figiu-es  given  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  but  they  are  along  the 
same  lli  e. 

The  s  aff  of  the  committee  informs  me 
that  if  t  le  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
save  $3J  million  a  year.  I  arrived  at  a 
little  diiferait  result  on  the  basis  of  the 
infonnauon  I  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  iBudget.  That  agency  reported 
s  as  $56  million  a  year.  The 
from  T<o<i1siana  [Mr.  Ellsndcr] 
figures  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commi.'fcion  which  put  the  amount  in  the 
vicinity  of  $4A  miUion  a  year. 

I  do  lot  think  this  Senate  ought  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  people  in  the 
highest  ;>ay  brackets  in  the  Government 
at  the  e:  pense  of  placing  an  even  greater 
burden  onx  our  children  and  on  oiu: 
grandcb  Idren  yet  unborn. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator]  from  Louisiana  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Prei  ident,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Sec  ate  what   the  Cordiner  report 
say  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
that  would  be  affected  by  the 
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tions was  vaeact.  similar  sliortages  «gdst 
In  other  ocenpatlons.  The  sttuatloa  grows 
steadily  worse. 

The  eacxjopts  I  have  read  are  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Cordiner  report. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
amendment.  I  can  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  again  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tors might  Just  as  weU  vote  against  the 
bill  as  to  amend  it  and  send  it  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  KTJiKNDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  explain  briefly  the  reascms  why  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana.  I  must  say  at  the 
outset  that  normally  I  would  oppose  the 
amendmmt,  because  it  is  not  my  feeling 
that  those  who  occupy  high  policy-mak- 
ing positions  in  the  Government  are 
overpaid.  If  I  felt  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out  by  which  I  could,  in  good  con- 
science. Justify  the  7 V^ -percent  Increase 
proposed  In  the  bill  for  an  dvil  service 
employees,  then  I  would  wish  to  see  the 
same  increase  given  to  the  employees  in 
the  highest  brackets  as  weU  as  those  In 
the  middle  or  lower  brackets. 

Because  I  feel  that  no  case  has  been 
made  to  warrant  a  7V^-peroent  increase 
for  civil  service  emplc^ees  generally,  I 
must  support  any  amendment  which  will 
tend  to  temper  the  cost  which  is  encom- 
passed In  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
cost,  as  the  Senate  weU  knows,  is  three- 
quarters  oi  a  billion  dollars,  permanently 
added  to  the  Federal  budget,  and  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
is  involved  in  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  pending  amend- 
ment would  effect  a  saving  of  anywhere 
from  $35  million  to  $55  million  a  year, 
depending  upon  the  source  of  the  figures. 
There  seems  to  be  some  divergence  with 
regard  to  the  estimates  made  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  by  the  staff  of  our  own 
committee.  However,  whichever  figure 
is  taken,  be  it  $35  million  or  $55  million. 
it  is  a  significant  figure.  I  feel  that  it 
Justifies  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  many 
people  are  affected? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
know  the  answer.  Perhi^M  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows  the  answer. 

Mr.  ELLKNDER.    Flfty-flve  thousand. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Flfty-flve  thousand 
people  would  be  affected.  That  would 
be  the  total  number  of  people  on  the 
Federal  payroll  whose  salaries  are  now 
above  $10,000. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  realize  that  most  of  our  tech- 
nological and  scientific  people  are  in  that 
group? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  If  I  felt  that  a 
7 ^-percent  increase  were  warranted.  I 
would  want  it  to  go  to  those  in  the 
higher  brackets,  as  well  as  to  the  middle 
and  lower  brackets. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Coming 
from  the  State  that  the  Senator  does, 
with  the  great  Interest  he  has  in  the 
problem,  he  knows  of  the  difficulty  we 
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have  of  holding  technological  people  in 
our  employ,  the  people  who  fall  into  this 
group,  particularly  because  industry  is 
hiring  them  away  from  government  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  trying  to  keep 
this  matter  in  perspective.  The  total 
cost  of  the  bill  is  very  large  indeed.  To 
justify  favorable  action  on  the  bill  as 
a  whole,  upon  the  ground  of  what  it 
might  do  for  these  highly  trained  peo- 
ple and  specialists,  seems  to  me  not  to 
be  sound.  After  all,  we  have  a  big  pack- 
age. We  have  to  consider  the  impact 
of  all  of  it  on  the  cost  of  government. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CHURCH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  could  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  position  on  an 
amendment  separating  the  postal  em- 
ployees from  the  other  employees,  if  he 
wished  to  raise  only  the  postal  em- 
ployees. However,  that  is  not  this 
amendment.  This  amendment  says. 
•We  will  give  everybody  a  raise  except 
to  the  people  we  need  the  most,  the  peo- 
ple who  su^  being  grabbed  away  from 
the  Government."  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  would  do  that  to  save  $35 
million  in  the  hectic  period  when  bombs 
are  raining  on  Quemoy.  It  is  a  p>oor 
way  to  try  to  take  $35  million  from  peo- 
ple we  are  looking  for  to  help  maintain 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  committee  reports  contain  data  upon 
which  we  can  draw,  with  any  degree  of 
assurance,  what  the  Government's  diffi- 
culties are.  with  respect  to  procuring 
these  highly  skilled  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  difficulties  are  with  respect  to  pro- 
curing these  sp>ecialists,  or  what  adjust- 
ments should  be  made  in  their  wages.  I 
do  feel  that  if  this  7y2-I>ercent  increase 
is  not  warranted  generally  for  the  civil 
service  employees,  then  let  us  take  such 
steps  to  modify  the  bill  as  the  majority 
will  support.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana at  least  has  this  force  to  it.  It 
will  confine  the  increase  to  those  who 
are  most  likely  to  be  in  need  of  it,  be- 
cause their  salaries  are  in  the  lower 
brackets.  It  will  effect  an  overall  saving 
of  between  $35  million  and  $55  million. 

Until  a  better  case  is  documented, 
showing,  to  my  satisfaction,  that  ad- 
justments in  the  higher  brackets  are 
necessary  in  order  to  maintain,  attract, 
and  hold,  scientists  and  technicians,  who 
now  receive  anywhere  tram  $16,000  to 
$19,700  a  year,  I  believe  that  I  am  Justi- 
fied in  supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  on  limited  time, 
but  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator assume  that  a  single  girl  earning 
$4,000  a  year  Is  in  more  need  than  a 
married  man  with  five  children  earning 
$11,000? 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  we  not 
concerned  with  families  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  We  can  choose  con- 
venient examples,  of  course.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  those  who  work  for  the 
Government  with  families,  whether  they 
are  earning  $11,000  or  $7,000  or  $5,000. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     Precisely. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Those  in  the  lower 
brackets  who  have  families  are  faced 
with  the  rising  cost  of  living.  They  are 
the  ones  who  are  most  in  need  of  such 
increases  as  we  may  choose  to  give.  I 
therefore  feel,  tfeat  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  7  Vi -percent  increase,  let  us  at 
least  confine  that  increase  to  those  who 
are  most  in  need  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  those  who  are  malting  less  than 
$10,000  are  the  ones  most  in  need. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
arguing  and  is  not  his  logic  taking  this 
form,  that  we  can  afford  to  give  this  pay 
increase,  provided  it  costs  $35  million, 
but  not  if  it  costs  $800  million? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No,  indeed  I  am  not. 
This  amendment  would  save  $35  million. 
I  am  about  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  which  will  confine  the  incresuse 
to  postal  workers,  because  I  believe  a 
legitimate  case  has  been  made  to  war- 
rant an  increase  for  these  workers. 
That  will  exclude  the  $500  million  in 
the  bill  that  would  go  to  the  classified 
civil  service  employees,  because  I  think 
no  case  has  been  made  out  to  warrant 
an  increase  of  this  size  for  these  em- 
ployees. This  would  save  money  which 
could  better  be  spent  for  tiie  critical 
needs  of  the  country.  I  am  therefore 
supporting  the  Senator  frcmi  Louisiana, 
and  I  will  later  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  not  effect  a  savings  of  only 
$35  million  or  $55  million,  but  will  effect 
a  saving  of  a  half  a  billion  dollars. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

I  wish  to  observe  that  I  can  under- 
stand the  logic  of  the  Senator's  position 
on  his  overall  amendment,  but  I  submit 
that  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the 
individual  need  of  the  scientist  as  it  is 
the  need  of  the  Government  itself. 
These  people  are  going  into  private  in- 
dustry. They  are  going  into  private 
plants.  I  believe  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  to  these  people  is,  "We 
are  going  to  raise  everybody  up  to  this 
level,  but  we  are  going  to  ignore  you." 
TTiat  will  aggravate  the  problem,  rather 
than  help  to  solve  it.  Perhaps  the  steel 
workers  were  not  entitled  to  get  an  in- 
crease. However,  if  we  are  to  give  an 
increase  to  anyone,  we  should  certainly 
give  it  to  those  we  need  the  most  in  the 
critical  period  we  are  facing. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  me  3 
minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  dislike  very 
much  to  disagree  with  those  who  argue 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word  about  it.  When  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  came  to 


the  Senate  the  Hoover  Commission  had 
worked  out  recommendations  for  Job 
economy  in  Government.  One  of  their 
leading  recommendations  was  that  we 
should  try  to  give  an  increase  in  pay 
to  people  who  had  the  responsibility  of 
management  in  the  Government.  The 
argument  for  that  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  losing  a  great  amount  of  money 
for  lack  of  first-class  managers  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
handled  the  bill  on  the  fioor,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  an  increase  for 
the  top  management  officials  in  Gdvem- 
ment,  {^though  in  his  opinion  an  almost 
irrefutable  case  had  been  made  that  by 
spending  money  we  could  make  tremen- 
dous improvements  in  efficiency  and  bet- 
ter management.  I  have  seen  bills  go 
through  Congress  raising  the  salary  of 
low  grade  employees  but  not  of  the  high- 
er grade  employees.  Incidentally,  that  is 
popular  with  the  postal  people.  Raise 
all  the  low-grade  people,  who  squabble 
over  their  supervisors,  but  do  not  raise 
the  supervisors  because  they  are  not  too 
popular  with  the  letter  carriers  or  the 
clerks. 

If  we  are  to  have  good  management, 
we  shall  have  to  pay  something  for  it. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  best  people 
in  the  Government  today  in  the  man- 
agerial end  are  stashing  there  solely  to 
obtain  their  retirement  benefits,  because 
the  Government  has  a  good  retirement 
program.  But  they  are  being  paid  much 
less  than  persons  having  comparable 
ability  who  are  employed  in  other  areas 
of  endeavor. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  if  we  want  to 
keep  the  best  people,  the  postmasters 
and  persons  in  managerial  positions  in 
Government,  we  will  do  well  to  give 
them  an  increase. 

We  talk  about  people  who  are  getting 
better-paid  work  elsewhere.  They  are 
the  very  people  who  would  get  no  in- 
crease at  all,  while  everyone  else  would 
get  the  7  *4 -percent  Increase. 

My  guess  is  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment affects  the  people  who  have  the 
most  ability  and  who  deserve  a  pay 
raise,  while  those  who  would  be  paid 
less  would  be  those  who  would  not  get 
a  pay  raise,  because  we  pile  up  the  pay 
increases  or  Incentives,  in  my  Judgment, 
r  id  a  better  case  would  be  made  for  the 
people  who  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senatx)r  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  making  a  good  case  for  what 
I  believe  is  the  basic  trouble  with  the  pay 
raise  approach  which  confronts  us  every 
election  year.  I  know  a  Uttle  something 
about  management  and  scmiething  about 
hiring  people. 

We  will  not  retain  people  in  desirable 
positions  in  the  Government  with  a  7Vi- 
percent  increase.  Suppose  a  man  is 
making  $20,000  a  year.  If  an  aircraft 
company  wants  that  man,  it  will  offer 
him  $30,000,  which  will  mean  a  net  in- 
crease of  about  $8,500  more  than  if  he 
got  a  7*^ -percent  Increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Every  election  year,  for  votes  only,  we 
come  into  this  Chamber  and  argiie  about 
the  underpaid  postal  workers  and  the 
underpaid  dvll  service  workers. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  it  not  be 
better  for  the  committee  to  devote  itself 
to  a  real  study  of  the  pay  bases  and  pay 
scales  of  the  Federal  employees?  Would 
not  that  be  better  than  to  come  here 
every  election  year,  knowing  it  is  very 
difBcult  to  vote  against  pay  increases? 
It  is  like  voting  against  mother  love  or 
against  the  fiag.  I  think  we  are  wasting 
the  taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  getting  the  best  out  of  our  workers. 

If  the  postal  employees  are  underpaid, 
then  let  them  be  paid  what  they  are 
worth.  But  let  us  not  increase  their  pay 
in  a  political  year  merely  by  voting  for 
a  7  ^-percent  increase. 

I  guarantee  that  any  private  business 
that  wants  to  pirate  or  hire  any  Govern- 
ment worker  will  not  be  stopped  by  a 
7 '2-percent  pay  increase.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  have  to  increase  some  of 
the  pay  bases  by  20.  30.  40.  or  50  percent. 
But  I  suggest  that  we  do  it.  and  not  come 
here  every  election  year  with  a  purely 
political  bill  which  does  not  do  the 
worker  any  good.  Let  us  not  say  that 
we  have  helped  the  underpaid  employ- 
ees at  the  Government.  We  have  done 
them  no  good.  We  simply  add  to  the  in- 
flationary spiral,  and  we  add  to  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  workers. 

If  we  would  stop  irresponsible  spend- 
ing, we  would  do  more  good  for  the  coun- 
try than,  by  providing  wage  Increases. 

I  got  away  frwn  the  question  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask.  Does  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  the  basic  problem  is  one  of 
stud3rlng  the  whole  wage  structure  of  the 
Federal  employees? 

Mr.  LCWG  of  Louisiana.  That  is  a 
problem  connected  with  it,  but  the  bill 
is  before  the  Senate.  My  general  feeling 
about  it  is  that  if  we  are  to  give  a  pay 
raise  to  everyone,  the  people  who  would 
be  denied  a  pay  raise  by  the  amendment 
are  those  who  could  fill  any  position. 
They  certainly  are  worth  more  than  they 
are  getting  and  are  worthy  of  a  pay 
raise.  That  being  the  case,  I  hope  they 
will  share  in  a  pay  raise,  if  a  pay  raise  is 
to  be  granted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
sum  up  the  reasons  why  I  support  the 
amendment.  It  has  been  argued  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  other 
Senators  that  the  Government  has  a 
great  need  for  technicians  and  other 
highly  educated  and  expert  persons  who 
are  not  now  working  for  the  Government 
because  of  the  higher  wages  they  receive 
in  private  industry,  or  who  are  leaving 
the  Government  because  they  can  receive 
higher  wages  elsewhere.  I  suggest  that 
this  is  an  assertion  which  is  not  backed 
up  by  the  committee  hearings.  We  have 
no  data  or  studies  upon  which  to  rest 
a  competent  judgment  that  that  is  so. 
We  have  no  proof,  upon  which  we  can 
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act.  itkx  this  Is  so.    We  have  merely 
sunnls<  s  and  the  contenticm. 

Purtnermore.  we  have  no  proof  what- 
ever t  tat  a  7% -percent  increase  will 
cause  .hose  persons  to  stay  with  the 
Govern  ment.  as  was  well  pointed  out  by 
the  dis  toguished  Senator  from  Arizona. 
The  Mid  of  salary  competition  which 
may  b€  attracting  them  away  from  Gov- 
emmeiit  service  is  not  a  differential  of 
7V2  pe-cent:  it  is  a  differential  which 
may  n  n  as  high  as  20  or  30  percent. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  cannot  assume, 
upon  tie  evidence  now  before  us,  that  the 
passagt  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  7y2- 
percenl  increase  would  rectify  the  prob- 
lem which  has  been  alluded  to  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seiator  yield? 

Mr.  THURCH.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as 
I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Seco  id.  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  IV2- 
percen;  increase  were  justified  overall, 
then  it  ought  to  apply  to  persons  in  the 
higher  categories  as  well  as  to  those  in 
the  lo\  rer  or  middle  categories.  That  is 
why  I  said  at  the  outset  that  normally 
I  would  not  support  an  amendment  of 
this  knd. 

But  where  there  is  no  justification,  in 
my  opinion,  for  a  7 Vz -percent  increase 
overal .  then  I  would  prefer  any  amend- 
ment '  irhich  would  tend  to  limit  the  size 
of  the  increase  to  those  who  are  clearly 
most  in  need  of  it.  Those  persons,  ob- 
viousl:  ,  are  the  ones  in  the  lower  and 
middU  brackets.  They  are  persons  who 
are  faced  with  the  high  cost  of  living 
but  aie  having  a  difficult  time  making 
their  1  udgets  meet  their  living  costs. 

So  :  support  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  effect  a  saving  of  at  least 
$35  million  to  $55  million  a  year.  Of 
those  who  are  earning  $10,000  or  more 
a  yeai .  the  great  majority  are  not  the 
technicians  or  the  scientists  to  whom 
refereice  has  been  made;  they  are  those 
in  the  regular  civil  service  positions  of 
the  G(  ivemment.  They  are  not  the  per- 
sons «  ho  are  most  in  need  of  a  raise. 

So  et  us  effect  a  saving  in  the  in- 
crease if  there  is  to  be  one.  by  granting 
the  ra  se  to  persons  in  the  lower  income 
brack(  ts,  who  certainly  are  most  in  need 
of  an  ncrease. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  support  the  amend- 
ment ( >ffered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     The  Senator  has 
heard  of  Parkinson's  law,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have,  indeed.  I 
would  only  add  to  that  statement  that 
the  ejistence  of  Parkinson's  law  makes 
it  all  he  more  mandatory  for  the  Com- 
mittet  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
on  wiich  I  formerly  served,  and  for 
which  I  have  the  highest  regard,  not  to 
come  jefore  the  Senate  with  a  package 
which  requires  us  to  vote  for  a  7!2-per- 
cent  pay  increase  for  everyone  in  the 
Goveriment  simply  in  order  that  the 
postal  workers  can  get  their  share,  or  in 
order  ;hat  scientists  and  technicians  will 
stay  ^ith  the  Government,  but  rather 
come   JO  the  Senate  with  tailored  legis- 


lation and  a  well-documented  case  to 
support  the  kind  of  reformation  which 
should  take  place  on  the  Federal  payroll 
if  we  are  properly  to  serve  the  public  in- 
terest. I  submit  that  we  have  failed  to 
do  that  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  been  yielded 
time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  amount  to  be 
saved  by  the  amendment  will  be  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  one  two- 
hundredths  <rf  1  percent.  By  adopting 
such  a  provision,  we  will  impair  the  value 
of  the  persons  who  are  most  valuable, 
most  skilled,  and  most  important  to  the 
Government. 

Only  a  few  hours  ago.  I  was  at  lunch 
with  one  of  our  colleagues  who  said  that 
he  had  lost  his  three  top  employees  to 
private  industry  because  he  could  not  af- 
ford to  keep  them  at  the  maximum  sal- 
aries which  the  Senate  permits. 

If  we  make  this  distinction,  we  will 
pile  up  a  large  number  of  persons  at  the 
$10,000  level,  and  will  be  grouping  per- 
sons having  different  values  In  one 
group.  That  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
We  should  proceed  to  vote  on  the  bill  as 
it  now  is. 

Mr.  EIjLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   Chief  Clerk   called   the   roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Car- 
roll!, the  Senator  from  California  IMr. 
Engle],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
IMr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stehnis],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hehnihgs].  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
are  absent  t>ecause  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenkedy],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefatj- 
ver],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MOBSE] ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennincs]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  McNa- 
MARAl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
"nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr.  Carroll  1.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  EngleI,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  KefauverI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
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Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  StennisI. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yab- 
borough]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Btttler]  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  ]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Schoeppel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annovmced— yeas  23. 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

f  No.  235] 


YEAS— 23 

AllOtt 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

BrtdgM 

B-vln 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Vft. 

Ooldwater 

Talmadge 

Case,  8.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Thurmond 

Church 

Holland 

Williams.  Del. 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Young,  Ohio 

CurtU 

Lusk 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Green 

Monroney 

B*rtlett 

Omening 

Morton 

BeaU 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Blbl* 

Hill 

Muskle 

Brunadalfl 

Humphrey 

Pa.store 

Biub 

JackBon 

Prouty 

Byrd.W.  Vft. 

Javlts 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnson.  Tex 

Randolph 

CarUon 

Johnston,  S  C. 

Saltonstall 

CMC.  N.J. 

Jordan 

Srott 

ChaTe« 

Keating 

Smathers 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith 

Dlrluen 

Kiichel 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  Hawaii 

Symington 

Douglas 

Long.  La. 

Wiley 

Bastland 

McCarthy 

WUUams.  N.J. 

Pong 

McOee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Gore 

Martin 

NOT  VOTINO— 19 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

Capebart 

HruBka 

Rxissell 

CarroU 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Stennla 

Engle 

McNamarm 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Bart 

Mumtt 

So  Mr.  Ellknder's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartki  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  It  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  fnxn  Idaho 
will  be  stated. 

The  CHIX7  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  be- 
ginning on  page  4.  at  line  21.  to  strike 
all  through  page  13.  line  6;  and  begin- 
ning on  page  16,  Une  12,  to  strike  all 
through  page  20,  line  6. 


Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  Is  to  strike 
Part  B  of  Title  I  of  the  pending  bilL 
If  adopted,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of 
about  half  a  billicm  dollars.  I  therefore 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  the  yeas  and  nays.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordo-ed. 

If  we  were  to  confine  this  bill  to  the 
postal  workers  and  adopt  the  increases 
in  the  proposed  legislation  for  them,  it 
would  tend  to  bring  them  abreast  of 
other  workers  in  the  Government,  and 
to  equate  their  pay  with  that  being 
received  by  the  majority  of  workers  in 
the  classified  civil  service. 

Secondly,  the  great  bulk  of  the  postal 
workers,  as  the  Senate  well  knows,  are 
concentrated  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
they  are  faced  with  an  increasingly  seri- 
ous problem  in  trying  to  meet  rising  liv- 
ing costs.  I  think  they  are  the  most  en- 
titled to  a  pay  raise.  They  have  more 
need  for  the  higher  pay,  and  there  is 
greater  justification  for  giving  it  to  them. 

I  think  this  is  borne  out  by  the  partic- 
ular fact  that  data  laefore  the  commit- 
tees show  that  31  percent  of  the  postal 
employees  have  to  have  a  second  job  in 
order  to  make  a  living,  and  43  percent 
of  the  postal  employees  have  wives  who 
work,  in  order  that  their  joint  pay  may 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  family  bills. 
Therefore,  I  think  a  convincing  case  is 
made  for  the  need  to  increase  the  gen- 
eral level  of  salaries  of  the  postal  work- 
ers. 

Thirdly,  there  is  evidence  that  many 
postal  workers  still  receive  far  less  for 
the  work  that  they  do.  than  those  en- 
paged  in  comparable  work  in  private 
industry.  During  my  4  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  with  Fed- 
eral employees.  I  believe  they  are  en- 
titled to  comparable  pay  for  comparable 
work.  The  fact  that  this  is  still  not 
true  with  respect  to  many  in  the  postal 
service  is  still  another  reason  why  we 
should  pass  their  pay  increase,  as  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 

Since  1951  average  Industrial  wages 
have  gone  up  45  percent,  while  postal 
salaries  have  gone  up  19  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  con- 
plete  my  statement.  Then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield. 

The  question  I  want  to  raise.  In  all 
seriousness,  before  the  Senate  is: 
Apart  from  the  postal  workov.  what 
justification  does  the  record  show  for  In- 
creasing the  salaries  of  the  classified 
civil  service  employees  by  7V4  percent? 
I  have  studied  the  committee  hearings, 
I  have  studied  the  rep(Hi;s  very  carefully, 
to  see  if  I  could  find,  to  my  satisf  acti<xi,  a 
case  which  would  Justify  the  increase 
entailed  in  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  have  asked  myself.  Is  It  because  the 
salaries  we  pay  to  the  Federal  employees 
generally  are  sult>standard?  That  is  not 
so.  Unlike  the  case  of  the  postal  workers, 
we  have  no  convincing  evid«ice  before  us 
which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Fed- 
eral employees  in  general  are  not  being 
paid  wages  comparable  to  the  kind  of 
wages  that  prevail  for  the  same  kind  of 
work  in  private  industry.    On  the  con- 


trary, the  evidence  I  have  seen  shows 
that  present  wage  levels  are  fair,  and 
that  the  fringe  benefits  we  now  give 
to  Federal  employees  are  even  more  gen- 
erous than  those  that  generally  obtain 
in  private  industry.  Benefits  in  life  in- 
surance, health  insurance,  retirement, 
hospitalization  and  medical  expenses — 
an  these  have  been  estimated  to  have  a 
value  of  30  percent,  over  and  above  the 
actual  wages  paid  to  Federal  employees. 
So  then,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
no  case  has  been  made  that  prevailing 
wage  levels  of  Federal  employees  are  so 
substandard  as  to  warrant  a  7 '2-per- 
cent increase,  as  provided  in  the  pending 
leglslatlcm. 

Therefore  I  have  asked  myself  this 
second  question:  Are  we  granting  this 
7 '2-percent  increase  to  enable  Federal 
employees  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living?  Is  that  the  Justification 
for  this  bill?  If  so,  I  would  support  it, 
because  I  want  to  do  equity  by  the  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  I  think  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  wage  adjustments  as  the 
rising  cost  of  living  may  require.  But 
since  the  last  pay  raise  took  effect  a  lit- 
tle more  than  2  years  ago,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  lias  gone  up  but  1.6  percent. 

We  are  here  pn^xjsing  an  increase  of 
7.5  percent.  I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  on  the  rec(»xl  that  I  favor  any 
such  adjustment  as  may  be  required  to 
keep  up  with  rising  living  costs.  I  would 
support  such  a  bill  here  and  now.  I 
would  support  such  a  bill  if  it  came  from 
a  conference  committee,  as  it  might  re- 
late to  cost-of-living  pay  increases  for 
classified  civil  service  employees. 

If  the  amendment  I  offer  is  adc^ted, 
the  effect  will  be  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ference. There  the  conferees  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  what  may  be 
justified  for  the  civil  service  anployees 
in  the  light  of  all  the  data  they  can  as- 
semble with  respect  to  rising  living  costs. 
Then  the  conferees  can  c<xne  back  and 
recommend  an  increase  in  line  with  the 
needs  of  Federal  employees,  and  I  shall 
be  haiH>y  to  support  such  a  measure. 

However,  the  proposed  pay  raise  con- 
tained in  the  bill  before  us  caimot  pos- 
sibly be  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committees,  on 
account  of  increased  living  costs.  What, 
then,  is  the  justification? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator after  I  finish  my  argument,  if  I  may. 
If  it  is  not  that  present  wages  are  sub- 
standard, if  it  is  not  that  inflationary 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living  require  the  ad- 
justment to  be  made,  what,  then,  is  the 
justification  for  the  bill?  Is  it  that  we 
have  neglected  for  too  long  our  Federal 
employees?    That  cannot  be. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  war  Federal 
employees  in  the  classified  civil  sonrlce 
have  received  regular  increases  In  pay 
amounting,  in  the  overall,  to  some  80 
percent.  If  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  interested  will  look  at  the  minority 
views  in  the  House  report  they  will  see 
a  detailed  listing  of  the  increases  granted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  Federal  wage  level 
since  the  war. 

In  1945.  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  15.9  percent. 
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In  1946,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  14.2  percent. 

In  1948,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  11  percent. 

In  1949,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  4  percent. 

In  1951,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  10  percent. 

In  1955,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  7.5  percent. 

In  1958,  we  granted  an  average  in- 
crease of  10  percent. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  grant  an  increase 
of  7.5  percent. 

The  sum,  all  told,  represents  approved 
pay  increases  by  the  Congre-ss  of  83.6 
percent  in  the  last  15  years,  and  the  em- 
ployees have  received  seven  of  these  in- 
creases, representing  an  inpocket  aver- 
age increase  of  72.6  percent. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  in  all  reasonable- 
ness, the  record  simply  does  not  support 
the  theory  that  Federal  employees  as 
a  whole  have  been  forgotten  or  neglected 
in  any  way.  Rather,  the  record  shows 
that  Federal  pay  boosts  come  up  like 
spring  grass,  every  election  year,  as  has 
been  well  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

Having  found  no  other  basis  to  war- 
rant the  salary  increase  proposal  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  I  have  concluded  it 
is  a  familiar  malady  which  furnishes  the 
impetus  for  the  proposed  legislation, 
and  that  malady  is  election  fever.  Re- 
spectfully, I  implore  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider the  cost  of  the  passage  of  this 
measure. 

As  the  bill  now  stands,  it  would  add 
approximately  three-fourths  of  a  billion 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  Government  from 
now  on.  That  is  not  simply  for  1  year, 
but  for  next  year  and  the  next  year 
and  the  next  year,  for  so  long  as  anyone 
can  foresee.  It  will  permanently  affix 
1  percent  to  the  tax  burden  of  this  coim- 
try.  It  represents  an  added  1  percent 
permanently  engrafted  upon  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  say  to  you:  Come  chaos,  calamity, 
war,  pestilence,  or  economic  collapse,  one 
thing  is  as  certain  as  death  and  taxes. 
The  country  may  come  down,  but  the 
Federal  wage  scale  will  not  come  down, 
once  it  has  been  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  cost  of  this  propwsed  legislation 
cannot  be  accepted  cavalierly,  or  dis- 
missed simply  because  it  may  be  polit- 
ically expedient  for  us  not  to  consider  it. 

Is  it  prudent,  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  to  engraft  an  additional  three- 
fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  the 
Federal  budget,  to  increase  Federal  pay? 
Oh,  we  talk  a  lot,  Mr.  President,  about 
our  critical  needs,  and  many  indeed  are 
the  grave  problems  we  are  leaving  un- 
attended and  unsolved. 

I  support — generously,  I  think — ap- 
propriations of  public  money  for  causes 
which  I  think  require  our  attention,  and 
many  have  been  the  times  on  this  floor 
when  I  have  said,  "We  are  not  doing 
enough  to  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the 
country." 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  support  a  three-quarter 
billion  dollar  bill  to  fatten  Federal  pay, 
when  the  proof  is  not  before  us  to  justify 
it. 
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Tiis  bill,  Mr.  President,  represents  a 
cost  seven  times  as  great  as  the  $90  mil- 
lion the  Congress  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proiiriated  for  the  elimination  of  water 
poll  ition.  That  bill,  as  the  Senate  well 
kno  vs,  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  The 
vetc  was  not  overridden  by  the  Congress. 

T  lis  bill  represents  a  cost  three  times 
the  unount  of  money  the  Senate  was  go- 
ing to  provide  to  rehabilitate  depressed 
are£s.  The  depressed  area  bill  was  also 
vetced  by  the  President,  and  the  veto 
was  not  overridden  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  told  that  this  time  we  are  going 
to  o  rerride  the  veto.  I  am  told  that  this 
time  we  are  going  to  appropriate  three- 
qua:ters  of  a  billion  dollars  and  then 
ovei  ride  the  veto.  It  will  be  the  second 
timi  I  since  Mr.  Eisenhower  became  Presi- 
den  of  the  United  States  that  his  veto 
has  been  overridden.  Well,  that  is  a  fine 
record.  We  will  vote  to  override  the 
Prejident's  veto  to  fatten  the  Federal 
pay  oil.  but  not  to  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  t  lis  country. 

^  r.  President,  there  is  so  much  crying 
to  te  done.  Public  money  is  needed  to 
heir  rehabilitate  depressed  areas:  to 
provide  urban  renewal  in  the  rotting 
cor<  s  of  our  big  cities :  to  upgrade  public 
trai  isportation  in  congested  areas,  now 
20  years  behind  our  needs:  to  clean  up 
our  polluted  rivers;  to  do  something 
abojt  the  thickening  contamination  in 
the  urban  air;  to  end  the  classroom 
sho-tage  in  our  public  schools;  to  in- 
creiise  teachers'  pay;  to  close  the  dan- 
gerous gaps  we  know  exist  in  our  mili- 
tar;'  defenses;  to  deal  with  the  inade- 
quate care  and  medical  attention  which 
is  row  extended  to  the  old,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  feeble  of  this  land. 

A  T.  President,  the  Congress  may  have 
diflE  culty  in  pointing  to  a  record  in  these 
fielis — and  assuredly  we  cannot  show 
wit  1  respect  to  any  one  of  them  that  we 
have  overridden  a  Presidential  veto — 
but  the  plan  is  to  overide  the  veto  of  the 
President  to  fatten  the  Federal  payroll. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President,  but  the 
point  is  clear.  Public  money  is  desper- 
ately needed  for  urgent  problems.  Let 
us  :  lot  spend  it  for  a  pay  increase  with- 
out cause,  without  justification,  without 
any  proven  need. 

But  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  proix)sed. 
thei,  for  goodness'  sake,  let  us  at  least 
have  the  grace  afterward  to  stop  talk- 
ing about  this  being  a  time  for  self- 
saci  iflce  for  the  country.  This  bill  is 
self-indulgence.  Let  us  stop  talking 
about  bravely  standing  up  and  tighten- 
ing our  belts,  and  doing  something 
strong  about  the  challenge  which  faces 
us.    This  bill  is  weakness. 

I  have  always  stood  for  fair  treatment 
of  I'ederal  employees,  and  I  always  shall. 
I  ain  for  the  r>ostal  pay  raise  because  I 
think  it  is  justified  on  the  record.  I  am 
for  such  adjustments  as  rising  costs  of 
living  may  require  for  Federal  em- 
ployees— all  of  them.  But  I  am  not  in 
f  av  >r  of  squandering  public  money  where 
the  need  is  unproved,  in  the  face  of  the 
des  >erately  imjxirtant  and  critically  un- 
att<  nded  to  needs  which  face  our  country 
tod  ly.  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  have  sent  to  all  Senators  a  telegram 
wh;  ch  summarizes  my  case  for  the 
amendment.    I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  urge  your  support  of  my  amendment 
limiting  pay  raises  to  postal  workers.  lis 
adoption  would  effect  an  annual  saving  of 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars.  No  case  hiis 
been  made  to  warrant  7' j -percent  Increase 
in  salaries  of  classified  civil  service  em- 
ployees. Their  present  wage  scale  comparts 
favorably  with  comparable  work  In  private 
Industry,  while  their  fringe  benefit*  are  even 
more  generous.  Since  last  pay  raise  was 
granted  2  years  ago,  cost  of  living  has  In- 
creased only  1.6  percent.  The  pending  bill 
will  permanently  add  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  to  the  cost  of  Government  at 
a  time  when  public  money  Is  urgently  re- 
quired to  meet  critical  need.";  on  many  fronts 
which   we  are  leaving  unattended. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  For  these  reasons,  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  If 
it  is  adopted,  I  think  we  shall  have  ren- 
dered a  signal  public  service. 

If  the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to,  I 
shall  have  to  support  the  bill  on  final 
passage,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
postal  w^orkers.  But  in  that  event,  we 
shall  be  paying  a  very  high  price  to  do 
right  by  one  segment  of  our  Federal 
employees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  his  remarks 
earlier  I  understood  the  Senator  to  make 
a  statement  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  his  amendment  would 
save  annually.  What  was  the  amount 
stated  by  the  Senator? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  best  estimate  that 
I  have  is  that  the  amendment  would 
effect  an  annual  saving  of  about  a  half 
billion  dollars. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  not  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  amount 
involved  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  right;  it  is 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
involved  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  the  very  able  ad- 
dress that  he  has  made  in  support  of 
his  amendment.  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
that  he  has  expressed,  except  that  I  have 
difficulty  in  agreeing  with  him  in  that 
we  should  vote  for  two-thirds  of  the  bill 
that  is  bad  in  order  to  get  the  one-third 
which  is  needed  enacted  into  law.  That 
is  not  a  sound  or  safe  guide  or  policy  to 
pursue. 

Can  we  therefore,  in  the  light  of  our 
fiscal  situation,  in  view  of  the  heavy 
burdens  upon  us,  go  further  into  debt 
by  spending  money  we  do  not  have,  to 
raise  salaries  to  the  tune  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  employees  where  no  ade- 
quate justification  is  shown  to  exist  at 
the  present  time  for  such  increase.  I 
can't  in  good  conscience  do  that.  A  case 
is  made  here  for  the  postal  employees, 
and  I  want  to  vote  to  increase  their 
salaries. 

I  believe  that  we  should  raise  the  sal- 
aries of  the  postal  workers.  I  agree  that 
there  is  justification  for  doing  so,  and  I 
want  to  do  that.  However,  as  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  need  to  raise  Federal  salaries 
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across  the  board.  There  is  urgent  need 
for  thla  half  bilUon  dollars — a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  that  we  actually  do  not 
have — to  be  spent  for  things  that  are 
critical  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  highly.  I  hope  that  his 
message  has  reached  home  in  the  hearts 
of  enough  Senators  so  that  we  can  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  meet  our  responsi- 
bilities as  Senators,  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers,  while  doing  jus- 
tice to  those  Federal  employees  In  the 
postaJ  service  who  deserve  the  Increase 
that  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  KEATING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  promised  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina;  when  he  finishes,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  wish  to  join  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellakI  in 
commending  the  magnificent  and  cour- 
ageous presentation  which  has  been 
made  to  the  Senate  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  has  troubled  me. 
I  have  made  a  study  of  the  matter  and 
have  reached  the  Identical  conclusions 
whldi  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
reached  with  respect  to  tlie  proposal  to 
raise  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  as 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

The  postal  workers  have  made  out  a 
case  which  in  my  judgment  justifies  the 
pay  increase  proposed  for  postal  workers. 
I  think  there  has  been  a  total  failure 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  increase  of 
pay  for  Government  employees  gener- 
ally. 

I  sometimes  feel  as  though  we  ought  to 
hang  our  heads  in  shame  for  the  con- 
duct of  Congress  in  fiscal  affairs.  I  make 
that  statement  because  28  years  ago  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  a  na- 
tional debt  of  $30  billion.  Today  they 
have  a  national  debt  of  $290  billion. 
They  have  that  national  debt  because 
Congress  has  failed  to  exercise  the  moral 
and  political  courage  to  raise,  by  taxes 
upon  the  living,  sufficient  moneys  to  pay 
the  appropriations  it  has  made.  Instead 
of  doing  so.  Congress  year  after  year,  in 
25  years  out  of  28,  has  appropriated  more 
money  than  it  has  had  the  moral  and 
political  courage  to  raise  by  revenue 
measures  bearing  upon  those  living 
Americans  who  have  a  chance  to  walk  up 
to  the  ballot  box  and  say  whether  they 
approve  of  the  way  Congress  is  manag- 
ing affairs. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  quit  appro- 
priating the  unearned  Income  of  unborn 
Americans,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
this  bill  proposes  insofar  as  it  under- 
takes to  raise  the  pay  of  Federal  em- 
ployees generally.  I  thmk  it  is  time  for 
somebody  to  represent  these  imborn 
Americans  who,  when  they  come  into 
the  world  find  themselves  already  in 
debt  to  an  extent  in  excess  of  $1,600 
apiece  as  their  pro  rata  part  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 


EKuing  25  of  the  last  28  years.  Con- 
gress has  not  had  the  moral  and  political 
courage  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  take 
care  of  the  exp«iditures  which  it  has 
been  authorizing.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  courageous  and  Intel- 
ligent presentation. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  appreciate  his 
remarks.  I  can  only  add  that  yester- 
day the  Senate  passed  a  defense  appro- 
priation bill,  which  relates  to  the  Mili- 
tary Establishmoit.  When  that  bill 
comes  out  of  conference,  it  is  entirely 
likely,  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  the 
total  amoxmt  of  Increase  the  Congress 
will  make  to  strengthen  the  naticHial  de- 
fense, over  and  above  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  President,  will  be  less  than 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  provide  in 
this  bQl  to  fatten  the  Federal  payroll. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  realize  the  Senator 
f  rcrni  Idaho  is  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  therefore  has  been  able  to  make 
a  study  of  the  problem  in  a  way  which  we 
have  not.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's 
position,  he  favors  a  raise  for  postal 
workers  because  they  have  made  out  a 
case.  As  I  have  been  able  to  review  the 
testimony  and  the  ample  evidence  pre- 
sented to  me,  that  is  so.  They  have 
made  out  a  good  case. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho,  howeva". 
does  not  favor  the  proposed  raise  for 
other  employees  of  the  Government  be- 
cause they  have  not  made  out  a  sufficient 
case.  I  ask  this  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  because  I  am  somewhat  im- 
pressed with  his  argument.  There  may 
well  be  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  referred  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  as  being  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  correct  that  statement.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  but  I  am  no  longer 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  have 
not  been  for  some  time. 

My  allusion  to  the  committee  had  ref- 
erence to  the  time  I  had  previously 
served  on  it.  I  did  not  attend  the  actual 
hearings  on  this  bill,  but  I  have  tried  to 
review  the  reports  made  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  evidence  presented  to  jus- 
tify the  reports. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  clar- 
ification. I  intended  to  say  that  the 
Senator  ha?  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  problem  in  a  way  which  has  not  been 
given  to  those  of  us  who  have  never  been 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  refer  to  page  220 
of  the  transcript  of  testimony,  on  which 
appears  the  testimony  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Campbell,  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  statement 
on  page  223,  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  As  I  say,  there  may  well  be 
an  answer  to  these  assertions,  but  it  is 
said  at  page  220 : 

During  the  10-year  period  ended  In  Feb- 
ruary 1960,  Federal  classified  employees  re- 
ceived  three  raises   which  amounted  to  an 


average  increase  at  SO  percent  on  a  ctunu- 
lated  basis.  During  the  same  period,  hourly 
rates  of  employees  of  seven  of  the  largest 
corix>rations  were  raised  through  collective 
bargaining  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  that  of 
Federal  workers. 

The  total  increcue  ranged  from  53.7  jjercent 
for  the  Sinclair  Reflining  Co.  to  87  percent 
for  the  Aluminum  CX>.  of  America,  as  indi- 
cated in  appendix  table  1.  During  the  2-year 
period  from  January  1,  1968,  the  hourly  rates 
of  employees  of  these  seven  companies  were 
raise^  as  much  as  10  percent  in  contrast  to 
no  raise  for  Federal  classified  employees. 

Then  on  page  223,  below  the  middle  of 
the  page,  there  is  this  statement: 

It  would  require  an  average  increase  of 
approximately  12.5  percent  to  return  classi- 
fied salaries  to  their  1939  purchasing  power. 

I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
member  of  the  committee,  could  enlight- 
en us  on  whether  those  are  accurate 
statements  or  inaccurate  statements,  or 
whether  there  is  some  other  answer  to 
them,  because  they  do  seem  to  me  to 
present  an  argument  on  the  other  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  1  minute  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
it  is  always  possible  to  present  an  argu- 
ment to  support  any  proposition.  Argu- 
ments have  been  presented  here  which 
are  confined  to  certain  wage  scales  pre- 
vailing in  certain  industries  at  certain 
times.  I  have  referred  the  Senate  to  the 
increases  that  Congress  has  granted 
since  1945.  The  increases  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  relate  to  a 
more  limited  period,  beginning  in  1950. 
I  believe  that  when  we  go  back  to  the 
end  of  the  war  and  take  into  account  all 
the  increases  which  have  been  granted 
by  Congress  vmtil  the  present  time,  and 
compare  them  with  the  rising  c<^  of 
living  which  has  occurred  during  the 
same  period  of  time,  no  case  is  made  for 
the  proposition  that  we  have  not  acted 
fairly  toward  our  Federal  employees. 

The  evidence  I  have  seen  has  led  me  to 
the  judgment  that  no  sufficient  case  has 
been  made  to  justify  a  7J2-percent  in- 
crease across-the-board.     I  would  ap- 
prove of  an  increase  which  was  commen- 
surate with  the  rise  in  the  living  costs 
since  we  Isist  made  a  salary  adjustment. 
Mr.   JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.   President,  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator   from   Idaho,   and   I  was   very 
much  struck  by  some  of  his  statements. 
I  notice  that  the  Senator  has  said  that 
we  increased  the  salaries  since  the  war 
by  83.6  percent.    I  should  like  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  if  that  is  true 
we  ought  to  have  a  higher  increase  than 
we  are  proposing  in  the  bill,  for  this  rea- 
son.   We  did  not  increase  the  salaries 
during    the    war.     They    were    frozen. 
When  we  go  back  to  the  time  before  the 
war  we  find  that  the  dollar  was  worth 
100  cents.    Today  it  is  worth  47  cents  to 
the  dollar.    It  would  take  a  106-percent 
increase  to  equal  the  salaries  the  em- 
ployees were  getting  at  that  time. 

Then,  too.  we  must  consider  the  in- 
come tax.  They  had  salaries  of  $5,000 
in  the  Federal  Government  prior  to  that 
time,  and  the  man  got  whatever  his  sal- 
ary was.  Today  the  Government  reaches 
out  and  takes,  when  the  salary  is  over 
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a  certain  amount,  20  percent,  25  per- 
cent, or  30  percent  of  the  man's  salary. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Senator's 
own  statement  and  according  to  his  own 
figures,  we  are  not  giving  the  employees 
enough.  The  committee  thought  so  too. 
We  have  always  dropped  back  every  time 
that  we  gave  an  increase.  Some  Sena- 
tors who  have  served  on  the  committee, 
like  the  minority  leader,  know  from  their 
experience  with  bills  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  dropped  back  1  or  2  percent  prac- 
tically every  time  we  passed  a  salary  in- 
crease bill. 

We  have  found  too  that  the  work  has 
been  increased.  The  employees  are  turn- 
ing out  more  work. 

If  we  should  increase  the  salaries  of 
the  postal  workers  and  not  the  classified 
workers,  I  should  like  to  point  out  some 
of  the  inequities  that  would  result.  The 
Post  Office  Department  pays  the  salaries 
of  the  workers  who  clean  the  post  offices 
if  the  post  ofiBce  occupies  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  space.  If  they  do  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  50  percent  of  the  space, 
that  work  is  done  by  employees  under 
the  Classified  Act.  We  must  treat  them 
all  alike.  We  must  be  equitable  in  deal- 
ing with  all  of  them.  Postal  workers  and 
classified  workers  should  received  the 
same  treatment.  They  both  have  to  pay 
the  same  amovmt  for  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator  perhaps 
heard  what  I  read  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  appreciate 
any  enlightenment  he  can  give  us  on 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Campbell,  as  to 
whether  it  is  accurate  or  not  accurate. 
I  particularly  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
about  this  statement  on  page  8  of  the  re- 
port, near  the  top  of  the  page: 

This  survey  discloses  that  the  salaries  of 
classified  employees  In  the  middle  ranges — 
grades  5.  7,  9.  11,  and  13,  which  include 
419,734  employees — declined  20.8  percent 
from  1950  to  1960,  notwithstanding  salary 
adjustments   approved  by   the  Congress. 

I  assume  that  that  statement  is  inac- 
curately phrased.  I  assume  it  means  to 
say  that  their  standard  of  living  has  de- 
clined 20  percent.  Is  not  that  what  it 
means?  The  following  sentence  in  the 
report  is : 

This  independent  and  unbiased  conclusion 
means  that  In  one  short  decade  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Federal  employees  have  been 
pushed  20  percent  lower  in  their  standards 
of  living,  In  comparison  to  their  friends  and 
neighbors  in  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Prom  what  report  is  the  Senator  read- 
ing? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  reading  from  the 
top  of  page  8  of  the  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
that  the  House  report? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  is  the  House  com- 
mittee report.  I  am  reading  from  the 
top  of  page  8.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  clarify  that  statement.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  that  is  a  fact  it  is  a  rather 
persuasive  argument  for  a  raise  for  other 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Well,  I  have  no  answer,  but  according  to 
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whit  is  stated  here,  the  salaries  declined 
20.;  percent. 

»  :r.  KEATING.  I  suppose  that  the 
actial  salary  of  any  Federal  employee 
has  not  declined.  I  believe  that  means  to 
say  that  the  standard  of  Uving  has  de- 
clir  ed  because  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  more  than  the  salaries  have  gone  up. 
Is  1  hat  correct? 

B[r.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Th(  purchasing  power  of  the  salary  had 
decreased.  I  believe  that  is  what  was 
Intinded  to  be  conveyed  by  that  lan- 
gus  ge. 

B  [r.  KEATING.  I  believe  that  is  true. 
Inhbhe  statement  of  Mr.  Campbell,  he 
sai4  that  during  the  10-year  period  ended 
in  ''ebruary  1960  Federal  classified  em- 
plorees  received  a  30-percent  raise  as 
conpared  with  1953,  and  87  percent  of 
the  hourly  rates  paid  by  the  seven  large 
cor  ^orations. 

1  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Idaho  a 
qurstion,  because  I  recognize,  having 
tri<<i  lawsuits,  as  has  the  Senator,  that 
we  can  pick  out  peculiar  situations,  and 
ma  ke  any  case. 

]  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lin  i  whether  he  feels  that  this  statement 
by  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  fair  and  accurate 
sta  tement,  as  picturing  the  fact  that  the 
increases  for  Federal  employees  gener- 
aU7  have  been  well  below  the  increases 
foi  workers  in  private  industry. 

:At.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Pr  )m  all  the  facts  brought  out  in  the 
committee,  the  Federal  Government  is 
beiind  the  large  corporations  in  the 
Urited  States  in  increasing  the  pay  of 
its  employees. 

\At.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f  r<  m  South  Carolina. 

^r.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  <an  give  a  list  of  figures  for  different 
pe  -iods  of  time.  All  the  information  has 
be  !n  placed  in  the  Record.  It  shows  that 
thi!  Federal  Government  is  behind  pri- 
va«  industry  in  every  big  city  in  the 
Urited  States  in  which  we  could  gather 
th  ;  information.  For  example,  blue-col- 
laied  workers  or  laborers  in  Boston  are 
28  percent  below ;  helpers  are  27  percent 
be  ow. 

We  went  into  this  question  from  city  to 
cily  and  place  to  place  in  the  United 
St  ites,  and  we  found  that  that  is  correct. 
:  myself  believe  that  the  proposed  in- 
cn  ase  is  but  half  of  what  it  would  be  if 
w€  were  to  raise  the  pay  to  what  is  paid 
by  the  big  corporations  in  the  United 
St  ites.  However,  we  cannot  afford  to 
do  that  at  this  particular  time,  so  we 
wf  nt  to  pass  a  bill  which  will  be  within 
th ;  limits  of  the  Government's  ability  to 
pay.  I  hope  it  will  be  signed  by  the 
Pr  ssident. 

^r.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
th ;  Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

^r.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  field  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kinsas. 

)At.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
prKjiated  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  today.  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  this  question. 

rhere  are  several  features  about  the 
bil  which  I  do  not  like,  but  it  is  the 
pending  bill.  It  is  the  only  bill  before 
th  s  Senate.  I  think  I  would  be  less  than 
friink  if  I  did  not  say  I  do  not  believe 
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we  can  pass  legislation,  personally.  I 
could  not  favor  passing  legislation, 
which  would,  in  my  opinion,  treat  un- 
fairly one  group  of  Federal  employees  as 
compared  with  another  group. 

Mr.  Campbell's  statement  on  page  218 
of  the  hearings  calls  attention  to  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  classified  workers. 

While  I  am  talking  about  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, I  wish  to  say  in  his  behalf,  and  in 
behalf  of  those  whom  he  represents,  that 
he  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  various  representatives  of  the 
labor  group  who  come  before  us.  He  has 
rendered  outstanding  service  on  behalf 
of  the  classified  employees  of  the  Nation. 
I  call  attention  to  this  statement  by  Mr. 
Campbell : 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  2.200.000  Fed- 
eral employees  have  their  salaries  or  wages 
fixed  under  three  separate  pay  systems — 
I  repeat — three  separate  pay  systems. 
These  three  systems  are : 

1.  Classification  Act,  covering  970.000  em- 
ployees. 

They  are  the  employees  whom  we  are 
talking  about  at  the  present  time  in  dis- 
cussing the  amendment. 

2.  The  Postal  Pay  Act.  covering  470,000 
employees. 

3  Army- Air  Force  and  Navy  wage  systems, 
480,000. 

There  are  those  three  different  groups. 

I  shall  read  from  the  statement  what 
has  happened  as  between  the  classified 
employees,  whose  pay  is  fixed  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  Wage  Board  employees.  I 
read  from  page  222  of  the  hearings: 

A  comparison  of  how  Wage  Board  and  clas- 
sified rates  have  differed  In  one  4-year  pe- 
riod—1952-55 — win  Illustrate  the  advantage 
of  an  annual  review. 

The  discussion  was  as  to  whether 
there  should  be  an  annual  review. 

During  those  4  years  classified  salaries 
were  increased  once  by  7.5  percent.  In  the 
same  period  wage  board  rates  advanced  20  7 
percent.  An  increase  of  that  size  probably 
would  have  been  challenged  if  proposed  as  a 
single  raise,  but  divided  into  four  separate 
raises   It   was   assimilated  without  question. 

The  year-to-year  wage  board  raises  were 
as  follows:  1952,  56  percent;  1963.  78  per- 
cent;   1954,  4  3  percent;   1955.  1.7  percent. 

I  desired  to  stress  that  fact  because 
classified  employees  during  that  4-year 
period  received  a  IVz  percent  pay  in- 
crease, while  wage  board  employees, 
whose  salaries  and  wages  are  fixed  by 
boards  of  the  Federal  Government,  re- 
ceived a  20-percent  increase.  Therefore, 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  could,  with  any 
justice  at  all.  adopt  an  amendment 
which  would  unfairly,  in  my  opinion, 
treat  classified  Federal  workers  as  com- 
pared with  other  workers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
explanation  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  It  is  very  diflQcult  for  us  in  the 
Chamber  to  reach  a  correct  conclusion 
without  having  heard  the  testimony  and 
studied  it  at  great  length.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Campbell  impresses  me  as 
being  very  persuasive  on  the  point  that 
the  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  employees 
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generally,  including  the  postal  workers, 
have  not  kept  pace  with  the  rates  in 
other  industries. 

If  I  may  have  permission,  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Kansas  whether 
he  believes  that  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  which  appears  to  be  so  r>er- 
suasive,  is  much  to  be  relied  u];x>n,  or 
whether  Mr.  Campbell  has  picked  out 
certain  isolated  cases  which  make  a  bet- 
ter case  than  really  it  should. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  in  the  wage  board  decisions  are 
based  on  comparable  wages  in  the  com- 
munities. Therefore.  I  think  they  are 
figures  which  really  and  truly  reflect  the 
wage  increases  which  have  been  paid  em- 
ployees who  come  under  that  system,  as 
compared  with  the  classified  and  postal 
workers  who  come  under  the  regular 
Federal  pay  system. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
The  rates  fixed  by  the  wage  boards  are 
based  on  the  prevailing  wages  in  the  re- 
spective areas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  They  refiect  the 
wages  out  in  the  communities. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Do  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  believe  that  the  years  which 
have  been  selected  make  an  esi>ecially 
good  case  for  the  employees?  If  another 
series  of  years,  or  a  10-year  period,  or 
any  other  period,  had  been  selected, 
would  substantially  the  same  effect  have 
been  shown? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
they  would  show  substantially  the  same 
effect. 

Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said: 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
me  a  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
in  the  day  I  made  some  remarks  in  con- 
nection with  an  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  copies  of  sev- 
eral letters  which  I  have  received  with 
reference  to  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statuient  bt  Sknatok  Keating 

This  measure,  viewed  in  its  overall  impact, 
is  designed  to  bring  the  salaries  paid  Fed- 
eral employees  more  nearly  in  line  with  those 
paid  to  workers  In  private  Industry.  As  such, 
it  should  command  wide  support. 

We  now  learn  that  in  the  last  10  years,  lit- 
erally thousands  of  fine  Federal  employees 
have  dropped  some  20  percent  lower  in  their 
standards  of  living,  in  comparison  to  their 
neighbors  who  happen  to  work  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

Here  are  some  more  statistics  which  have 
been  furnished  to  me  and  which  I  believe 
to  be  accurate:  The  average  overall  private 
Industry  wage  is  $16  a  week  or  $780  a  year 
higher  than  that  of  Federal  employees  doing 
the  same  type  of  work.  Even  the  proposed 
increase  will  not  bring  the  level  of  Federal 
salaries  up  to  that  of  salaries  outside  the 
Government,  but  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 


As  against  the  30-percent  increase  in  Fed- 
eral employees'  salaries  in  the  last  10-year 
period,  here  are  some  more  comparisons  with 
private  industry.  Hourly  wages  have  in- 
creased at  the  following  rate  since  1960  in 
these  specific  companies:  General  Motors 
Corp. — a  62-peroent  advance,  compared  to  80 
percent  for  Federal  employees.  United  States 
Steel  66  percent — of  this  Increase  9.5  per- 
cent has  been  since  January  1,  1958.  There 
has  been  no  Increase  In  Federal  salaries  dur- 
ing the  past  2  years.  The  Aluminum  Ck>. 
of  America  has  raised  its  wages  87  percent 
In  the  last  10  years. 

Other  pertinent  figures  Include:  Goodrich 
Rubber — 56  percent,  Lockheed  Aircraft.  63 
percent.  These  percentages  were  supplied 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  there- 
fore must  be  viewed  as  reliable.  These  figures 
make  the  Federal  salary  increase  of  30  per- 
cent in  the  last  10  years  look  small  indeed. 

I  have  received  literally  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  postal  workers  and  other  Federal 
employees,  as  well  as  their  families  and 
frUnds,  pointing  out  the  need  for  an  ade- 
q\iate  pay  raise  measure.  These  communica- 
tions demonstrate  the  very  real,  the  very 
personal  manner  In  which  the  present  Inade- 
quate wage  scales  are  affecting  these  people. 

A  postal  worker's  wife  In  Tonawanda  wrote 
me  In  part  as  follows: 

"As  the  wife  of  a  post  oflQce  employee,  I  am 
writing  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  may  act 
in  getting  a  pay  raise  bill  passed. 

"We  have  our  home  and  three  children  to 
support.  We  live  In  a  modest  conununity  but 
we  can't  associate  with  any  of  our  neighbors 
because  their  Incomes  are  far  above  otirs.  I 
have  a  part-time  job.  driving  for  a  school 
but  with  our  combined  Income,  we  have  quite 
a  problem  just  getting  by.  It  doesn't  seem 
fair  to — Just  get  by.  not  ever  being  able  to 
afford  anything  but  food  and  clothing.  whUe 
most  everyone  around  us  has  new  cars  and 
can  take  vacations.  We  have  vacation  time 
but  where  can  you  go  on  nothing.  We  can't 
even  charge  anything  extra  becaiise  there 
Just  Is  not  enough  money  left  over  after  pay- 
ing mortgage  payments,  light,  heat,  and 
food." 

Here  is  one  from  a  constituent  of  mine 
In  Rochester : 

"Both  my  wife  and  myself  are  career  dis- 
tribution clerks  at  the  Rochester  Post  OAce. 
I  have  1 1  Va  years  of  service  and  my  wife  has 
a  little  over  1  year.  We  have  four  chUdren 
going  to  school;  a  mortgaged  home;  and  one 
car,  which  is  a  necessity.  CXir  living  expenses 
are  such  that  even  though  we  are  both  work- 
ing we  can  only  just  manage  to  live  from 
one  payday  to  the  next.  We  would  like  to 
be  able  to  help  further  the  education  of 
our  children  and  live  as  others  do." 

A  lady  from  Staten  Island  recently  wrote 
me  the  following  letter  on  this  subject: 

"I  am  the  wife  of  a  Federal  employee  who 
works  in  New  York  City,  and  the  mother 
of  six  children.  We  live  in  a  housing  proj- 
ect. 

"I  write  with  much  experience  about  the 
continuous  rising  of  living  expenses  that 
make  the  bare  necessities  of  an  existence 
on  this  earth:  food,  rent,  and  clothing,  a 
constant,  impossible  struggle. 

"With  an  outside  job  there  Is  no  leisure 
time  to  divide  between  family  and  commu- 
nity and  only  a  slight  chance  that  anyone 
can  match  expenses.  Yet.  without  an  out- 
side job,  my  family  and  I  wotild  be  hard  put 
to  survive. 

"Please  make  possible  a  worthwhile,  live- 
able raise  for  those  of  us  who  must  depend 
on  Federal  salaries.  Let  us  get  in  step  wltb 
the  rest  of  America  on  our  pay." 

Here  is  one  from  a  housewife  in  Floral 
Park: 

"Have  you  ever  missed  a  night's  ale^ 
wcMTylng  how  you  were  going  to  pay  your 
bills?  Does  your  wife  ever  hesitate  to  call 
the  doctor  when  your  chUdren  are  alck? 


"Well,  if  you  were  a  postal  worker  you 
would  know  these  problems.  My  husband 
has  a  second  job  as  most  postal  workers  do. 
and  we  are  still  jtist  getting  by.  The  cost 
of  everything  has  gone  up  but  not  the  post 
office  salary.  When  the  bill  for  the  post 
office  raise  comes  up  please  vote  yes,  as  we 
do  need  more  money  just  to  live  on." 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  a  Federal  worker 
in  New  York  City.    He  writes: 

"For  the  past  years  it's  been  very  hard 
for  us  to  meet  ezp>enses  and  I  have  had  to 
take  other  work  in  order  to  meet  my  obli- 
gations. 

"I  am  away  from  my  home  too  long  and 
the  chUdren  do  not  see  enough  of  me.  It 
seems  like  the  only  time  I  am  hocne  is 
Sunday,  but  then  I'm  so  tired  I  find  it  hard 
to  bother  with  them. 

"You  can  easily  see  the  problem.  I'm  a 
career  man  and  I  don't  want  to  give  up 
my  job  with  the  Government.  I've  been  on 
20   years,   so   you   can  easily  see  why. 

"We  Goverrunent  workers  need  a  pay 
raise — now;  not  in  some  future  day.  Help 
us  please." 

Finally,  here  is  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
a  post  office  worker  in  Elmlra,  N.Y. : 

"As  the  wife  of  a  postal  clerk,  I  would 
ap{»-eclate  your  affirmative  vote  on  the  pay 
raise  biU. 

"This  Increase  is  definitely  needed — the 
few  that  we  have  received  in  recent  years 
have  been  very  minor  in  the  lower  grade 
levels.  In  which  the  majority  of  Federal 
workers  are  employed.  The  c«npenBatlon 
paid  to  postal  emplovees  is  not  cconinensu- 
rate  with  salaries  paid  In  private  Industry; 
are  not  high  enough  to  permit  the  same 
standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  these  same 
employees  in  1939.  Even  a  9-percent  in- 
crease win  not  bring  the  salary  level  up 
to  these  standards. 

"We  would  not  be  causing  inflation,  as  has 
been  Indicated — we  need  the  increase  be- 
cause of  inflation. 

"You  are  familiar  with  the  unemploy- 
ment in  the  Elmlra  area.  Usually  a  situ- 
ation like  this  has  the  effect  of  downgrading 
the  cost  of  living  in  an  area.  But  the  re- 
verse is  true.  The  new  sales  tax,  an  in- 
crease in  the  school  tax  and  the  reappraisal, 
which  will  Increase  our  other  real  estate 
taxes,  are  but  a  few  of  the  Items  that  will 
take  what  Increase  we  may  receive. 

"A  regiilar  postal  clerk's  salary  Is  $4,875 
annually.  These  are  the  five  largest  items 
in  our  budget: 

Taxes — Income   (Federal  and  State) , 

real  estate,  sales,  other $1,000 

Food — -     1.800 

Mortgage  putyments 840 

Insurance  and  utilities 800 

TVjtal 4.440 

"You  can  readUy  see  why  the  increase  is 
needed." 

These  letters  are  typical  of  the  flood  of 
communications  I  have  received  from  all 
over  New  York  State  testifying  to  the  great 
need  for  a  pay  raise  for  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees.  They  point  up  graphi- 
cally— in  a  way  no  set  of  cold  figures  could — 
the  urgent  need  for  salary  Increases  to  bring 
the  pay  for  these  Government  workers  more 
in  line  with  those  now  offered  to  employees 
in  private  industry.  The  additional  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  cold  figures  support  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

We  must  eliminate  this  inequity  in  our 
laws.  We  can  do  it  by  rejecting  amend- 
ments to  this  measure  which  will  unduly 
water  it  down  and  prevent  its  benefits  from 
fully  helping  these  people  out. 

I  bop>e  this  measure,  so  Important  in  hu- 
man terms  to  so  many  of  our  people,  will 
gain  the  overwhelming  appiroval  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 
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Mr.  BEALIi.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myself  with  the  Senator  frwn  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  opposing  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  Senators  have  shown  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  very 
definitely  discriminatory  against  the 
classified  civil  service  employees. 

I  must  oppose  any  amendment  which 
would  exclude  the  civil  service  «nployees 
from  the  well-earned  and  well-deserved 
pay  raise.  The  persons  who  would  be 
excluded  by  such  an  amendment  are 
dedicated  public  servants.  They  are  men 
and  women  who,  at  a  sacrifice  to  them- 
selves, are  devoting  their  entire  time  and 
talent  tc  a  better  civil  service.  That  is 
my  personal  observation. 

I  know  many  persons  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice who  could  earn  much  more  in  pri- 
vate industry.  They  are  making  a  career 
of  their  service  In  the  Ck)vemm«it,  and 
we  should  not  turn  our  backs  on  them. 

The  7*4  percent  salary  raise  has  been 
fully  Justified,  I  believe,  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Taking  that  for  granted, 
who  could  be  more  deserving  of  the  raise 
than  the  employees  in  the  classified  civil 
service? 

The  prices  of  commodities,  rents,  and 
everything  else  in  Washington  and  the 
surrounding  suburbs,  as  elsewhere,  have 
risen  substantially.  The  civil  service 
employees  need  this  pay  raise  in  order 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  living. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  cruel  for 
Congress  to  exclude  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees from  the  pay  increase.  In  fact, 
it  would  make  a  mockery  of  the  entire 
move  for  the  much  deserved  increase. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  agree  to  the 
amendment.  As  has  been  so  ably  ex- 
plained by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
to  adopt  the  amendment  would  result  in 
discrimination  against  a  dedicated  group 
of  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  My  time  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted.  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
say,  "Brothers,  we  will  give  you  a  pay 
raise;  sisters,  we  will  not  give  you  one." 

I  do  not  think  we  should  say  to  the 
postal  workers,  "We  recognize  your 
faithful,  dedicated  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment"; but  to  a  civil  service  clerk  on 
duty  at  some  remote  post,  "We  are  going 
to  reduce  your  pay."  I  believe  we  ought 
to  deal  with  all  these  people  equitably 
and  fairly. 

The  committees  have  carefully  con- 
sidered this  measure.  They  began  with 
a  10  percent  provision,  and  then  reduced 
it  to  9  percent,  and  now  have  reduced  it 
to  7  Vi  percent.  I  believe  they  have  dealt 
equitably  and  fairly  with  these  em- 
ployees. 

I  do  not  think  we  wish  to  say  we  will 
give  a  postal  carrier  a  pay  Increase,  but 
will  not  give  a  civilian  employee  in  Quam 
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an  Increase  In  pay.  I  do  not  believe  it 
fair  to  provide  a  pay  increase  to  one 
gr(  tup.  but  to  ignore  another  in  that  con- 
ne  ;ti(xi. 

>ir.  President,  admittedly,  savings 
CO  lid  be  made.  For  instance,  we  could 
ha  ee  cut  in  half  the  E>ef ense  Department 
ap  jropriatlons  we  considered  and  passed, 
yeterday;  but  I  do  not  ttiink  such  pro- 
cei  lure  would  be  wise. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  decisively  rejected. 

Ai.  KERR.     Mr.  President 

Ai.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Ml .  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Se  nator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
f  01   1  minute. 

\/Li.  ElERR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
CO  igratulate  the  committee  on  the  work 
it  oas  done. 

:  am  glad  the  bill  it  has  reported  pro- 
vl<  es  for  a  pay  increase  for  the  postal 
Ml  ployees  and  for  all  the  other  em- 
ployees, equitably. 

Mi.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
til  le  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  All  time  on  the  amend- 
misnt  has  either  been  used  or  been 
yi(  ^Ided  back. 

rhe  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Church  1.  On  this  question,  the 
3reM  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ctlorado  [Mr.  Cah- 
RCLL],  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
EircLEl,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
H,  lYDEN  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [  Mr. 
RirssELLl,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[B[r.  Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
T(  xas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  are  absent  on 
of  Icial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  PolbrightI  and  the  Sen- 
tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  are 
alsent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fr)m  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxfauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
NiDYl,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
M^Namara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
01  ling  [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily 
al  sent. 

I  further  aimounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
CiiuioLL],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Ilr.  E^glb],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
si  )pi  [Mr.  Stennis  J,  the  Senator  from 
Tiixas  [Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  Senator 
fr>m  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
S<  nator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
FA  trvER  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[llr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
Igin  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  and  the  Senator 
frjm  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  each 
vcte  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  Butle>]  is 
al  sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ihdiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hj  JiTl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 


The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mtindt]  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOEPPEL]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoxtngI  is  detained  on  ofllcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  amnounced — yeas  22, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 


lRollNo.226| 

YEAS— 32 

Brunadmla 

Krvin 

SaltOQStaU 

Case,  S.  DaJc. 

Frear 

Talmadge 

Chavea 

Ooldwater 

Thurmond 

Church 

Hlckenloop«r 

Wiley 

Cooper 

Holland 

WUllams,  Del. 

Curtlfl 

LauBche 

Young.  Ohio 

Dworshak 

Lusk 

Ellender 

McClei:an 
NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mansfield 

AJlott 

Green 

Martin 

Anderson 

Oruenlng 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Beall 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murray 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Muskle 

Brtdgea 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Bxish 

Javiu 

Prouty 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston.  8  C. 

Bandolph 

Cannon 

Jordan 

Robertson 

Carlson 

KeaUng 

Scott 

Caae.  N.J. 

Kerr 

Smathen 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Dirks«n 

Long.  Hawaii 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Long.  La. 

Symington 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Williams.  N.J. 

Rustland 

McGee 

Fong 

MagnuBon 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Butler 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Cape hart 

Hruska 

Russell 

Carroll 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Ootton 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Engle 

McNam&ra 

Yarborough 

Fulbright 

Morse 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Hayden 

Mundt 

1960 
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So  Mr.  Church's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  which  I  ask 
to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wil  be  stated. 

The  LEGISLATIVE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

The  rates  of  pay  of  Federal  employees 
should  be  generally  comparable  to  rates  paid 
by  private  enterprise  for  similar  work,  should 
adequately  recognize  differences  in  difficulty 
and  responsibility  of  work  and  provide  ma- 
terial Incentive  to  advance  in  the  service, 
and  should  be  governed  by  rules  of  admin- 
istration which  make  pay  a  useful  tool  of 
management. 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  directed. 


1.  To  adjust  the  ratea  of  pay  in  the  Claasl- 
fication  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Pay  Act,  the  Veterans  Bene- 
fit Act  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  as  amended,  to  levels  generally  compar- 
able with  thoae  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistic*  aa  a  result  of  Ite  current 
survey  of  pay  rates  In  private  enterprise. 

2.  To  revise  the  pay  structures  in  the  said 
acta  in  order  to  insure  Internal  equity  and 
to  provide  adequate  incentives  for  advance- 
ment. 

3.  To  establish  rules  for  administration 
and  uae  (A  the  pay  rates  thus  established. 

The  President  is  auth(»lzed  and  directed 
to  make  these  adjustments  and  revisions 
effective  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1961. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognize<l  for  16  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
pay  bill  has  indeed  done  a  grand  shuffle. 
When  It  first  be«an  It  started  at  a  level 
of  23  percent.  The  second  approach  was 
at  the  level  of  15  percent.  The  third  ap- 
proach was  at  the  level  of  9  percent. 
The  bill  that  is  presently  before  us  caUs 
for  an  increase  of  1^2  percent. 

If  it  is  applied  generally  across  the 
board  to  1,700.000  workers,  it  is  very  easy 
to  calculate  the  budget  Impact  of  the 
bill.  Just  figure  $100  million  for  every 
1  percent  of  pay  increase,  and  that 
makes  an  easy  rule-of-thumb  calcula- 
tion. 

It  seems  amazing  to  me  to  make  this 
proposal  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
Labor  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1960 
we  provided  a  sum  of  $1  million,  of  which 
$500,000  was  earmarked  for  a  study  of 
so-called  comparability  of  remuneration 
in  government,  as  distinguished  from 
industry.  That  Job  was  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Our  present 
information  is  that  they  have  completed 
this  work  in  some  30  metropolitan  cen- 
ters. It  is  intended  to  do  the  Job  in 
something  over  80  centers.  It  will  not  be 
completed  until  September  of  this  year. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  study,  in 
the  hands  of  people  in  an  agency  created 
by  Congress,  was  to  determine  what  the 
disparity  was  between  the  pay  in  busi- 
ness and  industry  and  the  pay  in  gov- 
ernment. It  raises  this  interesting 
question:  Do  we  not  want  to  wait  for  this 
survey  to  be  completed?  Are  we  afraid 
that  results  of  the  survey  will  cause  us 
to  confess  tliat  this  afternoon  we  have 
wasted  $500,000  of  the  people's  money? 
Why  have  the  survey?  We  are  the  ones 
who  indicated  it  in  the  first  instance, 
and  I  think  it  Is  long  overdue.  That 
kind  of  survey  should  have  been  made 
some  years  ago.  because  the  question  of 
what  the  pay  Is  in  industry  as  compared 
with  what  it  is  in  government,  or  vice 
versa,  continues  to  arise  like  some  an- 
nual specter  whenever  we  deal  with  the 
pay  structure. 

The  amendment  now  at  the  desk 
operates  from  that  stance,  and  it  is  very 
simple.  It  strikes  out  everything  in  the 
bill  except  the  enacting  clause,  and  it 
not  only  authorizes,  but  directs,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  read- 
just the  pay,  and  also  the  pay  structures 
and  the  inequities  that  have  become 
almost  rigid  in  the  pay  structure,  and 


do  it  by  the  next  pay  period  after  Janu- 
ary 1, 1961. 

It  has  to  be  done,  as  the  amendment 
provides,  at  levels  that  will  be  generally 
comparable  with  those  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  a  result 
of  its  current  survey,  of  pay  rates  in 
private  enterprise. 

I  am  ready  to  see  this  problem 
resolved.  I  should  like  to  see  it  resolved. 
We  continue  to  rush  up  hill  and  then  we 
rush  down  hill  again.  If  one  examined 
the  testimony  on  the  23  percent  increase 
bill,  he  would  find  it  was  just  as  intense, 
just  as  passionate.  Just  as  persuasive  as 
the  testimony  on  the  15-percent  bill. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  9-percent  pay  raise 
bill,  they  will  observe  that  the  same 
arguments  were  made  as  were  made  for 
the  larger  percentages.  It  was  said  the 
employees  could  not  get  along  without 
the  increase.  This  "bogey"  continues  to 
haunt  us  from  time  to  time. 

What  is  proposed  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proach, unless  we  want  to  confess  we 
have  no  confidence  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  that  we  are  afraid 
of  the  results,  which  will  not  be  known 
until  sometime  close  to  election.  Are  we 
afraid  the  issue  will  not  be  resolved  until 
aft-er  the  Congress  adjourns?  I  am  con- 
tent to  abide  the  issue.  I  am  content  to 
do  so  now. 

If  this  agency  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  on  which  we  lavish  large  sums  of 
money  every  year,  has  any  value  at  all, 
then  of  course  we  could  well  wait  tmtil 
the  study  has  been  completed.  The  free 
enterprise  system  of  this  coimtry  uses 
the  agency  figures.  The  business  struc- 
ture of  this  country  uses  those  figures. 
The  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
use  those  figures.  Are  the  Senate  and 
the  House  to  say,  "That  is  perfectly  all 
right,  but  we  do  not  want  to  bother 
about  those  figures."  That  would  be  an 
amazing  confession,  to  say  the  least. 

We  can  say,  "Well,  we  Ttissed' 
$500,000  goodby.  The  devil  with  thla 
study.  The  devil  with  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  We  will  ignore  than. 
We  will  not  wait." 

We  could  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  takes  a  given  amoimt  of 
time,  always,  to  assemble  the  data  and 
to  do  the  job.  Once  the  job  is  done,  the 
amendment  provides  that  upon  the 
basis  of  the  levels  which  are  ascertained, 
to  get  comparability  with  remuneration 
in  industry,  the  President  "is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  these  adjustments 
and  revisions  effective  as  of  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  January  1,  1961." 

I  listened  with  Interest  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho.  Much  of  the  burden  of  his  argu- 
ment was  that  there  are  no  real,  factual 
data,  except  in  the  case  of  the  postal 
workers.  Tliat  is  the  point  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  makes.  The  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  an^eared  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Post  Oflflce  and 
Civil  Service. 

Incidentally,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  how 
the  President  may  feel.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  suwx>rts  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.    The 


Budget  Director  does  not  take  a  position 
unless  he  confers  with  the  President. 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  Budget  Di- 
rector appeared  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
I  read  one  sentence  from  what  he  said. 
It  needs  no  further  argument: 

The  administration  finds  no  Justification 
at  this  time  for  enactment  of  any  legislation 
which  would  provide  general  Increases  in 
salary  rates  tinder  the  Classification  Act,  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Pay  Act,  and  other 
statutory  pay  systems. 

The  Budget  Director  elaborated.  The 
whole  statement  can  be  compressed,  I 
think,  in  a  minute  of  time. 

The  reason  for  the  position  is  that  the 
enactment  of  the  general  salary  in- 
creases would  ignore  the  only  sound 
principle  of  Federal  pay  fixing,  which  is 
reasonable  comparability.  That  is  the 
reason  we  set  up  the  survey  group.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  study  to  be  com- 
pleted. We  are  waiting  for  the  results. 
The  second  reason  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  assigned  was  that, 
based  (m  Information  presently  avail- 
able, enactment  of  any  flat  percentage  or 
dollar  increase  would  result  in  excessive 
salary  rates  in  some  grades  and  possibly 
inadeqiiate  salary  rates  in  other  grades. 
We  can  compress  this  in  a  few  words — 
rigidities  and  Inequities  which  have  per- 
sisted in  the  salary  structure. 

The  thii-d  reason  put  forth  is  that  any 
salary  increase  woiild  be  without  sound 
factual  Justification.  We  are  waiting 
for  the  data. 

Realizing,  of  course,  the  rather  intense 
circumstances  imder  which  the  bill  was 
rushed  £ilong.  and  the  desire  that  no 
amendment  be  agreed  to,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  conference,  in  order  to  send  the  bill  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  sure  there  will  be  no  pocket  veto, 
it  seems  to  me  in  that  kind  of  haste  we 
are  playing  with  the  fiscal  responsibility 
of  the  country,  because  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  are  involved  in  the 
bill. 

I  am  not  insensible  to  all  of  the  argu- 
ments which  have  been  made,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  pushed  into  this  thing 
when  the  Budget  Director  tells  us  there 
Is  no  factual  foundation,  the  compara- 
bility study  has  not  been  completed,  and 
the  inequities  still  persist.  Certainly 
they  do. 

Mr.    CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 

President,  will  the  Senator  jdeld  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     If  the  Senator  will 

permit,  I  should  like  to  finish  a  thought 

or  two  first. 

I  know  how  easy  It  is  to  assail  the 
Budget  Director.  That  seems  to  be  a 
common  Indoor  q>ort  In  Congress  today. 
I  simply  remind  Senators  that  In  1921 
we  passed  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act.  In  that  act,  among  other  things, 
we  set  up  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
named  a  Director  of  the  Budget  The 
Ettrector  has  been  carrying  on  since  that 
time.  If  Senators  want  to  know  what 
are  his  responsibilities,  they  can  examine 
the  1921  law.  His  business  Is  to  help 
the  President  determine  how  to  most 
efficiently  and  econcMnically  operate  this 
Govermnent.  His  business  Is  to  give  aid 
to  the  committees  of  tiie  Ccmgress, 
That  is  what   the  law  provides.     His 
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business  Is  to  have  the  departmental 
budget  officers  get  their  material  to- 
gether and  come  In  to  pool  their  In- 
formaticm,  so  that  there  can  be  same 
respon^ble  fiscal  operation  In  Govern- 
ment. 

There  was  a  time  when  at  the  end  ot 
a  session  of  Congress  nobody  knew  what 
were  the  fiscal  circumstances.  Every 
committee,  prior  to  1921,  not  only  took 
action  upon  Its  own  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  also  took  action  upon  proposed 
appropriations.  There  was  a  wilderness 
until  the  act  was  passed  to  correct  It. 

That  is  Uie  responsibility  ot  Uie  Budg- 
et Director.  I  will  say,  with  respect  to 
Maurice  Stans.  the  present  Director,  he 
is  In  my  Judgment  not  one  of  the  most, 
but — ^I  think — the  most  capable  Budget 
Director  who  has  occupied  that  office 
since  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act 
of  1921  was  passed,  and  I  make  abso- 
lutely no  exception. 

The  Job  of  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
is  to  move  Into  this  matter,  to  advise 
the  President,  and  to  advise  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  That  he  has  done. 
The  only  way  we  are  going  to  properly 
resolve  the  issue  now.  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
strike  out  everything  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
President  to  readjust  the  pay  schedules, 
the  pay  rates,  and  the  structure,  after 
this  survey  has  been  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, after  he  has  the  factual  foun- 
dation to  determine  pay  comparability 
and  to  do  the  Job  properly.  In  my  book. 
it  is  that  simple.  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time,  and  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  and  Mr. 
BUSH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  the  bill  as  Involving 
three-quarter  billion  dollars,  and  the 
same  reference  has  been  made  at  other 
times  during  the  debate.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  this  is  an  annual 
recurring  cost. 

1^.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This  bill 
does  not  involve  merely  three-quarter 
billion  dollars.  Yesterday  we  were  talk- 
ing about  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  price  tag  for 
an  item  might  be  three-quarter  billion 
dollars,  or  so  many  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, or  something  else,  but  it  repre- 
sented a  one-time  purchase.  In  this  in- 
stance, if  we  pass  the  bill,  without  having 
the  benefit  of  the  study  the  Senator  has 
suggested,  we  shall  be  committing  the 
coimtry  to  an  annual  expenditure  of  an 
additional  three-quarter  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  fellow  in  Jail 
back  home.  When  I  walked  across  the 
courthouse  yard  I  said,  "What  are  you 
in  for?" 

He  replied.  "Larceny." 

I  said.  "For  how  Icmg?" 

He  said.  "From  now  on." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  going  to  be  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  10  minutes  to 
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me  in  order  to  enable  me  to  speak  in 
sup:  >ort  of  the  amendment  at  the  proper 
tlm  f? 

\  r.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
do   io. 

H  r.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senfttor  jrield? 

^  r.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

N  r.  CHAVEZ.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
niii  ols  the  difference  between  raising  the 
wafies  of  employees  of  the  U.S.  Govem- 
mei  t  and  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
$4  I;  Illlon  for  foreign  aid,  which  we  con- 
side  red  this  morning  in  committee? 

^  r.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
tha  argument  advanced  in  letters,  and 
it  l!  easy  and  appealing.  I  will  explain 
the  difference.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  provision  shall  be  made  for 
the  common  defense.  P\>reign  aid,  mis- 
named "mutual  security,"  is  a  collective 
seci  rlty  arrangement  and  a  program  en- 
act4d  by  Congress  in  pursuit  of  a  con- 
stitutional principle.  By  that  law  the 
CocLmander  in  Chief  and  the  Congress, 
in  i  s  capacity  as  the  exclusive  legislative 
and  law-making  body  of  the  Govem- 
mei  it,  undertakes  in  partnership  to  sub- 
sen  e  the  interest  of  common  defense, 
whi  :h  involves  all  of  the  179.200.000  peo- 
ple n  this  coimtry,  and  not  Just  a  group. 
Thi  t  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Where  are  we  to  get 
the  help  about  which  the  Senator  is 
tailing? 

N'r.  DIRKSEN.     What  help? 

&  r.  CHAVEZ.  Help  for  foreign  aid  to 
ena  )le  Uncle  Sam  to  get  along  in  the 
woild.  I  ask  the  Senator  where  we  are 
get  ing  with  respect  to  Japan,  Korea,  the 
Phi  ippines.  and  Turkey. 

hr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  know  that  we  were  going  to  debate 
the  mutual  security  bill  this  afternoon. 
If  ve  are.  I  had  better  ask  for  an  exten- 
sloi  I  of  time  for  2  or  3  hours  to  enable  me 
to  I  et  my  notes.  We  may  as  well  con- 
sld(  r  the  bill  now  as  later.  I  thought  we 
wei  i  debating  a  pay  bill  and  attempting 
to  1  nd  a  factual,  equitable,  and  reason- 
abl(  basis  on  which  to  act.  since  we  are 
dea  ing  with  1,570,000  people,  which  Is 
qui  e  different  from  the  interests  of  179 
mil  ion  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
pro  Mibly  quite  different  from  the  inter- 
est! of  67  million  people  who  file  income 
tax  returns  in  this  country  and  who  have 
son  e  stake  In  the  matter. 

A  [r.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

1  r.  CHAVEZ.  I  do  not  run  easily.  I 
do  not  care  what  is  said.  I  inrefer  to 
tak ;  care  of  the  American  girl  In  Wash- 
ing x>n  and  in  New  Mexico  and  In  Illinois 
tha  a  to  help  elsewhere.  That  is  the  only 
dlflerence  between  the  attitude  of  the 
Sei  ator  from  Illinois  and  myself.  I  wish 
to  t  EUre  care  of  our  girls. 

Ik  [r.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  quite  get  the 
pol  It  of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Mexico. 

1  T.  CHAVEZ.  Probably  the  Senator 
doe  !  not  want  to  get  the  idea. 

A  r.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  some  Interest 
In  1 11  the  people  of  this  country,  includ- 
ing even  the  taxpajrers,  who  must  make 
np  the  money  which  we  appropriate, 
sin*  e  It  comes  from  the  general  revenue. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Does  the  Senator  worry 
about  the  $4  billion  that  is  appropriated 
for  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  answered  my  friend 
a  moment  ago  and  tried  to  debate  the 
subject  on  the  high  ground  of  constitu- 
tional re6p>onslbillty  for  the  defense  and 
survival  of  this  country,  which  takes  it 
out  of  the  narrow  course  in  which  some- 
times we  move. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  10 
minutes,  if  I  still  have  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
issue  of  our  times  is  whether  the  United 
States,  a  republic  with  a  representative 
form  of  government  based  upon  free 
elections,  can  compete  successfully  with 
the  totalitarian  dictatorship  which  rule 
tlie  Soviet  Union  and  her  Far  Eastern 
ally.  Communist  China. 

I  believe  we  can,  once  the  American 
people,  and  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, awaken  to  the  realities  we  face. 
But  I  must  confess.  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  grounds  for  ipessimlsm  when 
one  considers  the  record  of  this  Con- 
gress to  date,  and  especially  the  political 
cynicism  which  has  brought  this  pay  in- 
crease bill  for  Government  employees  be- 
fore us  today. 

World  tensions  have  been  heightened 
by  Khrushchev's  torpedoing  of  the  sum- 
mit conference,  and  by  renewed  Com- 
munist pressure  to  drive  us  from  our 
oversea  bases,  as  evidenced  by  the  riot- 
ing in  Japan. 

In  recognition  of  the  Increased  dan- 
ger created  by  these  and  other  events 
on  the  international  stage,  the  Senate 
on  yesterday  increased  the  defense  budg- 
et by  more  than  $1  billion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  nati(mal  se- 
curity, our  military  strength,  is  bcised 
upon  the  financial  stability,  and  the 
credit  of  the  United  States.  While  ap- 
propriating billions  for  defense,  we  seem 
determined  to  undermme  those  founda- 
tions upon  which  our  defense  rests  by  re- 
fusing  to  exercise  fiscal  responsibility. 

F*resident  Eisenhower  submitted  a 
budget  with  an  estimated  surplus  of  $4.2 
billion,  which  is  needed  to  retire  some 
of  our  huge  national  debt  and  thus 
strengthen  the  credit  of  the  National 
Government. 

The  committees  in  charge  of  taxation 
have  refused  to  approve  his  recommen- 
dations for  raising  the  revenues  required 
to  achieve  that  surplus.  Nondefense 
spending  has  been  proposed  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  President's  budget. 

Unless  we  exercise  restraint  and  in- 
sist upon  fiscal  responsibility,  not  only 
will  we  wipe  out  the  projected  surplus 
but  also  run  the  danger  of  incurring  an 
inflationary  deficit  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

In  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  to- 
day is  an  editorial  entitled  "Rush  to  a 
Deficit."  which  says,  in  part: 

In  tbe  rush  toward  adjournment,  our 
conventlon-minded  Congren  ia  showing  a 
reckless  tendency  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
our  hard-earned  dollars. 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  the  outlook  now  adds  up,  extra  spend- 
ing of  nearly  95  billion  Is  In  the  works — 
more  than  the  surplus  President  Elsenhower 
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had  estimated  for  next  year.     And  an  opti- 
mistic estimate  It  was,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rush  to  a  DEFicrr 

In  the  rush  toward  adjournment,  our 
convention -minded  Congress  Is  showing  a 
reckless  tendency  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
our  hard-earned  dollars. 

The  trend  Is  to  more  spending  and  less 
Income — -a  sure  route  to  Inflation. 

While  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  over 
the  objections  of  Its  wisest  heads,  was  voting 
to  cripple  the  Crovernment'a  revenue  by 
cutting  some  obnoxious  but  procuctlve 
taxes,  other  committees  were  trying  to  out- 
do each  other  In  new  ways  to  spend. 

The  House  votJd  to  raise  Government  sal- 
aries, and  a  Senate  committee  promptly 
approved  the  plan.  Increases  in  spending 
for  housing,  welfare  and  defense  were  being 
eagerly  pushed. 

As  the  outlook  now  adds  up,  extra  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $5  billion  Is  In  the  works — 
more  than  the  surplus  President  Elsenhower 
had  estimated  for  next  year.  And  an  opti- 
mistic estimate  It  was,  too. 

The  transportation,  telephone  and  tele- 
gram taxes  the  Senate  comuiituse  has  voted 
to  repeal  were  Imposed  on  a  temporary 
basis  because  of  the  Korean  war.  They 
have  been  reimposed  year  after  year,  simply 
because  the  Government  needed  the  money. 
The  Government  needs  the  money  no  less 
now. 

Repeal  of  these  taxes  would  be  desirable 
In  normal  times.  So  would  the  repeal  of 
any  taxes.  But  there  is  only  one  practical 
way  to  reduce  taxes — and  that  Is  by  first 
reducing  spending.  The  waste  and  over- 
spending In  the  Government  Is  sinful.  But 
a  worse  crime  against  the  people  would  be 
inflation — robbing  the  dollar  of  its  integrity 
by  running  up  the  Government's  debt. 

The  same  finance  committee  which  voted 
to  take  away  $752  million  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Income  by  reducing  the  transporta- 
tion and  communication  taxes  also  found  it 
necessary  to  raise — again — the  Goverrunent's 
legal  debt  limit  to  $293  billion,  $4  billion 
more  than  what  the  Goverrmient  now  owes. 
The  spending,  tax-cutting  schemes  Congress 
Is  cooking  up  may  put  temporary  Icing  in 
our  cake— but  deflclt-made  Inflation  will 
take  away  the  cake. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  pending  pay  increase 
bill  would  unwisely  add  $750  million  to 
Government  spending,  not  only  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  but  in  all  the  years  to 
come. 

I  say  imwisely,  because  we  do  not  have 
the  facts  before  us  upon  which  to  base  a 
judgment  concerning  what  amounts  of 
salary  increases,  and  for  what  positions, 
are  needed  to  compensate  Government 
workers  fairly,  and  to  attract  the  skills 
the  Federal  service  requires. 

Only  last  year,  we  appropriated  $500,- 
000  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics to  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
those  facts.  The  Bureau  is  scheduled  to 
submit  a  report  in  September  of  this 
year,  so  that  carefully  considered  leg- 
islation may  be  drafted  for  submission 
to  the  next  Congress  to  provide  pay  ad- 
justments for  all  employees  to  compen- 
sate for  cost-of-living  Increases,  and  to 
correct  inequities  which  exist  In  the 
salary  schedules. 

As  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said, 
we  would  waste  or  throw  out  the  window 


$500,000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
passing  a  bill  which  takes  the  shotgun 
approach  of  increasing  all  salaries  across 
the  board  by  7  V2  percent  for  most  Gov- 
ernment employees,  and  by  more  than 
8  percent  for  the  postal  workers. 

The  bill  has  been  brought  before  us 
for  one  reason  and  one  reason  only: 
politics  in  a  presidential  election  year. 
We  might  as  well  face  it.  That  is  why 
we  are  facing  the  bill. 

Organizations  of  postal  workers,  and 
of  other  Government  employees,  have 
brought  heavy  pressures  to  bear  upon 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  other 
body.  There  have  been  threats,  some- 
times veiled  and  sometimes  bluntly 
stated,  that  Members  who  vote  against 
the  pay  bill  will  suffer  at  the  polls.  It  is 
surrender  to  these  pressures  that  has 
brought  the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor  today. 

The  political  cynicism  behind  the  bill 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  well  known  that 
it  Is  entirely  unacceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Testimony  has  been  submitted  to  that 
effect  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  by  Senators  on  the  floor 
today. 

Some  feel  secure  in  voting  for  it.  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  President  will 
rescue  them  from  what  they  know  is 
folly  by  a  veto.  Others  feel  confident 
that  there  will  be  sufficient  votes  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  In  either  case,  it  is  hoped 
to  gain  some  political  advantage  by  vot- 
ing "for"  the  Government  employees, 
and  picturing  the  administration  as  be- 
ing "against"  them. 

This  kind  of  poUtical  maneuvering 
may  be  acceptable  in  normal  times.  In 
the  days  in  which  we  live,  when  the 
United  States  and  the  entire  free  world 
are  in  increased  danger  from  Commu- 
nist aggression,  I,  for  one,  will  have  no 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted  in  the  past 
for  salary  increases  for  postal  and  other 
Government  workers.  I  expect  I  shall 
do  so  again.  But  I  shall  not  so  vote  un- 
til I  have  a  solid  base  of  facts  upon 
which  to  form  a  judgment. 

I  have  consulted  with  postal  workers 
from  my  own  State  during  all  my  8  years 
of  ser\ice  in  the  Senate,  and  especially 
in  the  past  few  months.  I  enjoy  friend- 
ships among  them,  and  have  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  their  problems. 

I  have  carefully  considered  all  the  in- 
formation they  have  presented  to  me. 
and  all  the  information  I  could  obtain 
from  other  sources. 

The  levels  of  postal  salaries  have  been 
compared  with  those  of  State  govern- 
ment employees  in  Connecticut,  and  with 
wages  in  industrial  and  nonindustrial 
employment  in  my  State  and  elsewhere. 

Although  it  is  dilQcult  to  draw  com- 
parisons, a  general  conclusion  can  be 
reached.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated 
that  the  salaries  of  postal  workers  and 
other  Federal  workers  lag  behind  those 
prevailing  in  the  Connecticut  State  gov- 
ernment service,  or  In  private  ranploy- 
ment  in  my  own  State.  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  these 
Federal  employees  are  keeping  pace,  and, 
in  some  Instances,  enjoy  advantages  over 
those  In  private  employment  or  the  State 
service. 


Mr.  President,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  picture  this  administration  as 
being  unconcerned  with  the  welfare  of 
the  postal  employees.  The  record  over 
the  past  71/2  years  refutes  that  unfound- 
ed charge.  In  pay  and  fringe  benefits, 
totaling  $544,323,000  in  the  first  year  and 
increasing  in  succeeding  years,  these  ac- 
tions have  been  taken : 

First.  Direct  pay  increases  totaling  ap- 
proximately 20  percent,  for  a  first-year 
cost  of  $436,831,000. 

Second.  Greatly  hberalized  retirement 
benefits,  with  an  added  first-year  cost  of 
$10,538,000. 

Third.  Group  life  insurance,  at  a  first- 
year  cost  of  $7,103,000. 

Fourth.  Group  health  insurance,  with 
an  estimated  first-year  cost  of  $37,963,- 
000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
h£is  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Fifth.  Executive  order  holiday  benefits 
for  rural  carriers,  and  Saturday  holiday 
benefits  which  guarantee  each  employee 
eight  paid  holidays  per  year,  with  first - 
year  costs  of  $4,433,000. 

Sixth.  Additional  equipment  allow- 
ance for  rural  carriers,  with  first-year 
costs  of  $6,800,000. 

Seventh.  Increased  travel  allowances, 
with  first-year  costs  of  $4,100,000. 

Eighth.  Tax-free  uniform  allowances 
of  up  to  $100  per  uniformed  employee 
each  year,  with  first-year  costs  of 
$13,600,000. 

Ninth.  Biweekly  pay  periods,  provid- 
ing one  extra  day's  pay  per  year,  with  a 
first-year  cost  of  $6,700,000. 

Tenth.  Mihtary  leave  for  substitute 
employees,  at  a  first-year  cost  of  $2,800,- 
000. 

Eleventh.  Longevity  pay  for  substitute 
employees,  at  a  first-year  cost  of 
$765,000. 

Twelfth.  Unemployment  compensa- 
tion, with  an  estimated  first-year  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government,  attributable  to 
postal  employment,  of  $7,200,000. 

Thirteenth.  Free  fidehty  bonds  at  an 
estimated  annual  savings  to  postal  em- 
ployees of  $776,280  and  a  cost  to  the 
Department  of  $190,000. 

Fourteenth.  Social  security  coverage 
extended  to  temporary  employees,  at  a 
first-year  cost  of  $5,300,000. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  picture  of 
an  administration  which  is  not  interest- 
ed in  postal  employees ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  evidence  of  the  very  deep  mterest 
the  administration  has  for  people  who 
are  working  for  the  Government. 

I  am  confident  that  the  administra- 
tion will  contmue  to  give  fair  treatment 
to  its  employees  in  the  postal  service, 
as  well  as  to  those  in  the  classified  serv- 
ice. I  am  confident  that  when  the  study 
ordered  by  Congress  at  a  cost  of  $500,000 
is  completed  in  September,  legislation  to 
provide  fair  and  equitable  adjustments 
in  compensation  for  all  Government  ttn- 
ployees  will  be  drafted  and  submitted  to 
the  next  Congress.  I  am  confident  that 
It  win  be  legislation  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  support. 
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If  the  Dirksen  amendment  shall  be 
agreed  to,  and  I  hope  it  will  be.  the  Pres- 
ident will  have  before  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  next  year  a  schedule  of  pay  ad- 
justments and  increases  which  will  be 
made  in  the  light  of  the  study  for  which 
we  are  paying  $500,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

To  enact  the  bill  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  an  act  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, and  demonstrate  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  dangers  we  face.  For  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
this  issue.  I  have  spent  more  time  on 
it  than  on  anything  I  have  been  involved 
in  during  this  year.  I  have  talked  to 
people  in  my  own  State  and  I  have  talked 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  as  well  as  to  members  of  the 
committee.  I  have  also  read  volumes 
about  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  jobs 
in  the  Post  OflBce  Department  and  in  the 
classified  service  are  in  demand.  Cer- 
tainly that  does  not  indicate  that  the 
Government  is  not  offering  comparable 
compensation  with  the  State  govern- 
ment or  with  private  firms  in  commerce 
and  industry,  at  least  within  the  State 
of  Connecticut.  On  the  contrary,  it  in- 
dicates we  need  more  information,  and 
certain  knowledge  concerning  inequities 
which  may  exist,  before  we  can  legis- 
late fairly  in  the  interests  of  all  Federal 
employees. 

Furthermore,  the  record  shows  that 
the  "quit  rate,"  as  it  is  called,  of  people 
leaving  the  service,  is  lower  than  in  pri- 
vate industry,  which  indicates  that  peo- 
ple are  reluctant  to  leave  Government 
service. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
Dirksen  amendment.  I  believe  that  the 
report  which  we  are  about  to  receive  in 
September  will  be  a  competent  one.  that 
it  will  be  a  report  which  will  have  been 
painstakingly  and  carefully  prepared  by 
people  who  are  competent  to  make  such 
an  objective  study.  With  this  guidance, 
the  President  will.  I  hope,  make  what 
adjustments  may  be  necessary,  to  treat 
fairly  our  Government  employees. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BCERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEIRR.  I  am  much  interested  in 
the  statement  the  Senator  made  con- 
cerning the  number  of  applicants  for 
postal  or  other  Government  jobs  because 
those  jobs  would  be  better  than  the  jobs 
which  the  persons  are  now  in.  Would 
the  Senator  know  if  those  persons  are 
persons  whose  economic  condition  is 
worse  as  a  result  of  their  trying  to  make 
a  living  imder  Benson's  farm  program? 

Mr.  BUSH.  Not  many  persons  in 
Cormecticut  are  displaced  by  the  Benson 
farm  program.  Most  of  the  people  in 
Connecticut  have  been  strongly  behind 
Mr.  Benson,  and  approve  his  farm 
policies. 

Mr.  KERR.  Most  of  the  people  in 
Oklahoma  are  behind  him.  too.  but  for 
different  purposes.     [Laughter.] 


M4-.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senj.tor  from  South  Carolina  yield  time 
tome? 
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JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.     I 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 


HUNDRED  AND  FlrTIETH   ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  rOUNDING  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
agaihst  the  amendment  and  for  the  com- 
mittjebill.  That  is  certain.  But  before 
cont  nuing  with  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  another  matter.  First,  I 
am  i  0  glad  that  the  Senators  from  Indi- 
ana if  3  present. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  fitting  that  we 
should  take  a  few  moments  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  turmoil  and  tu- 
mult of  these  riotous  times  and  give  heed 
to  a  significant  event  in  my  glorious 
Stat !  of  New  Mexico.  Beginning  June  17 
and  'or  1  crowded  week,  the  good  people 
of  riy  State,  and  especially  tho.se  of 
Santa  Fe,  will  celebrate  the  350th  anni- 
cersiiry  of  the  founding  of  New  Mexico. 
Everj'body  in  the  State,  from  Gov.  John 
Burioughs  and  Mayor  Leo  T.  Murphy,  of 
Santa  Fe,  will  join  in  this  observance, 
bask  ng  in  the  past  glories  and  looking 
f orw  ird  to  greater  progress. 

Ar  event  of  the  opening  day  of  these 
festiaties  is  worthy  of  note.  Through 
the  ( ooperation  of  its  producers,  Metro- 
Golc  wyn-Mayer,  there  will  be  a  .special 
performance  of  the  new  motion  picture, 
■"Ber-Hur,"  and  the  Governor  and  mayor 
have  proclaimed  June  17  as  Ben-Hur  Day 
in  lihe  anniversary  celebration.  Why 
"Ber-Hur"?  There  is  an  interesting 
stor]  behind  that  question;  perhaps,  my 
good  colleagues  the  Senators  from  In- 
dian* [Mr.  Capeh-^rt  and  Mr.  H.artke] 
woa  d  prefer  I  did  not  tell  the  story.  But 
the  folks  back  home  think  I  should. 

"Ben-Hur"  is  a  New  Mexico  product, 
and  Its  author  is  being  honored  as  one 
of  the  picturesque  and  courageous  citi- 
zens of  Santa  Fe.  Indiana  and  Craw- 
ford) ville,  Ind.,  like  to  make  similar 
clain  >s  to  the  origin  of  "Ben-Hur"  and  the 
citizi  snship  of  its  author.  But  the  record 
indicates  that,  at  least,  the  honors  must 
be  shared.  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  Civil  War 
hero  Minister  to  Turkey,  politician,  and 
authjr,  wrote  the  inspiring  novel,  "Ben- 
Hur.  '  He  began  the  book  while  living 
in  Ci awf ordsville.  Ind..  but  he  finished  it 
while  he  served  as  Governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico  from  1878  to  1881. 
Wallace  was  a  fantastic  character;  he 
was  sent  to  New  Mexico  by  President 
Hayes  to  try  to  clean  up  the  Territory 
whic  1  then  was  ridden  by  all  of  the 
lawlessness  and  problems  of  the  early 
pion(!er  days.  Among  Wallace's  prob- 
lems was  a  young  fellow  known  as  Billy 
the  K  id,  who  had  the  Territory  terrorized. 
Wall  ice  contrived  to  have  Billy  give  him- 
self I  p.  eventually.  Prior  to  that  the  Kid 
swori!  to  get  Wallace.  The  fearless  war 
hero  refused  to  let  the  Kid  or  anybody 
else  leter  him  from  finishing  the  final 
chap  ;ers  of  "Ben-Hur."  Wallace,  stub- 
born y  ignoring  his  wife's  fears  and  pro- 
tests, refused  to  draw  the  shades  of  his 
wind  3W  as  he  sat  writing  at  night.  He 
mad(  a  perfect  target  for  Billy  the  Kid. 
It  Wis  in  that  spirit  that  Wallace  went 


about  improving  conditions  in  the  old 
New  Mexico.  Now,  80  years  later,  Wal- 
lace and  his  immortal  "Ben-Hur"  are 
being  honored  in  Santa  Fe  and  through- 
out New  Mexico. 

I  hope  our  Indiana  friends  will  not 
mind. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    I  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  expired. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  2  minutes  on 
the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  acknowledging  the 
fact  that  Lew  Wallace  came  from  In- 
diana. The  generosity  of  Indiana  is  well 
known.  We  are  glad  to  share  such  a 
distinguished  leader  with  New  Mexico. 

I  observed  that  Lew  Wallace  went  to 
New  Mexico  to  clean  things  up  and  did 
a  pretty  good  job  of  cleaning  them  up. 
He  went  further  and  helped  to  develop 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

One  of  the  finest  persons  ever  to  come 
out  of  that  State  is  the  Senator  who 
made  the  statement.  He  is  one  in  a 
Ion£j  line  of  the  heritage  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  acknowledge  that  fact 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  Lew  Wallace. 
I  might  not  be  here. 

Indiana  has  contributed  much  to  New 
Mexico  throughout  the  years.  So  have 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  New 
Mexico  would  not  have  a  railroad  if  it 
had  not  been  for  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  brains  and  Boston  money. 

That  is  true  also  of  the  State  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas ( Mr.  Carlson  1 .  The  Atchison,  To- 
r>eka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  was  built  from 
Kansas  into  New  Mexico.  That  railroad 
would  not  have  been  built  to  the  Pacific 
coast  if  it  had  not  been  for  Vermont 
brains  and  Boston  money. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 
OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 
AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

DlRKSEIN  1 . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
ajnendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  54  minutes  re- 
maining on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
own  time,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  withold  his  suggestion  of 
the  absence  of  a  qourum? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  suggestion  of  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


TFIANSFER  OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  AND 
IMPROVEMENTS  TO  MASSACHU- 
SETTS PORT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  time 
from  both  sides  on  the  amendment  to 
ask,  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
RUSSELL  1.  that  the  Chair  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  be  permitted  to  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
objectlon.  it  Is  so  ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5888)  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
transfer  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, an  instrumentality  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  certain 
lands  and  Improvements  thereon  com- 
prising a  portion  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex,  South  Boston  Annex, 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  in  South  Boston, 
Mass..  In  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands,  and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL,  and  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ADJUSTMENT     OP     COMPENSATION 

OP  CERTAIN  FEDERAL  OFFICERS 

AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  comp>ensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  time  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  and  shall  explain  why  I  do 
so. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  body,  we  have 
approached  all  the  problems  concerning 
salary  increases  in  the  Government 
from  the  wrong  angle.  Instead  of  de- 
termining what  the  probable  salary 
should  be  vis-a-vis  Government  and  pri- 
vate employment,  we  have  merely 
jumped  at  some  figure,  sometimes  a 
round  number,  sometimes  not  so  round, 
to  determine  what  the  Federal  employees 
should  receive  as  a  pay  increase. 


Mr.  President,  the  greatest  danger  to 
the  payrolls  of  America  Is  the  Federal 
Government  itself,  as  we  go  along  in  our 
irresponsible  way,  spending  billions  of 
dollars  that  we  do  not  have.  Only  2 
years  ago  we  went  through  the  process 
of  increasing  the  pay  of  the  postal  work- 
ers and  the  Federal  employees;  and  at 
that  time  I  told  my  friends  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Federal  Government  that  if 
we  did  not  stop  this  reckless  spending, 
we  would  negate,  within  2  years,  the  in- 
creases we  gave  them.  That  seems  to 
have  come  true.  -Mr.  President. 

The  real  problem  Is  infiation,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  contributing  causes  to 
inflation  is  continued  deficit  spending. 

Recently,  I  was  privileged  to  read  a 
speech  which  Mr.  Maurice  Stans  made 
not  so  long  ago.  I  wish  to  read  part  of 
that  speech  into  the  Record,  so  that 
Senators  will  understand  what  we  are 
doing  and  so  that  when  Federal  em- 
ployees and  other  employees  come  to  us 
and  say  to  us  that  the  dollar  is  not  buy- 
ing as  much  as  it  used  to,  we  can  take 
credit  for  that  development. 

Mr.  Stans  said: 

Where  Is  the  Federal  budget  beaded  In  the 
coming  decade?  I  can  tell  you  this,  as  a 
statistical  fact  and  not  a  prediction:  If  we 
continue  the  trend  of  the  past  several 
decades  for  Just  another  10  years  we  will 
have  budget  expenditures  of  $160  billion  by 
1970.  Impossible?  So  It  seems.  Yet  It  Is 
not  a  bit  more  fantastic  than  the  Increases 
we  have  already  scored,  from  $3  billion  In 
1930  to  $9  billion  In  1940,  to  $40  billion  in 
1060.  to  almost  $80  billion  In  1960. 

Then  Mr.  Stans  made  what  I  believe  is 
a  very  sobering  statement,  as  it  relates 
to  the  fiscal  situation  in  this  country. 
He  said: 

Fact  No.  1  Is  that  our  present  national  debt 
of  $290  billion  is  far  from  all  we  owe  for 
the  past.  This  is  Just  the  interest-bearing 
current  debt.  To  really  understand  what  we 
owe,  you  have  to  add  in  some  other  things. 
For  example,  benefits  which  we  have  prom- 
ised to  veterans  and  their  dependents  will 
co<5t  $300  billion  In  the  years  ahead.  On  top 
of  tliat,  unllnanced  Government  liabilities 
for  military  and  civil  service  retirement  plans 
already  come  to  nearly  $60  billion  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  $290  billion  in  pub- 
lic debt,  plus  more  than  $350  billion  of 
obligations  for  past  services,  plus  $90  bil- 
lion of  c.o.d.'s,  come  to  the  almost  un- 
believable total  of  nearly  $750  billion. 

We  in  the  Senate  should  be  fully  aware 
of  what  we  are  doing.  Every  time  we 
endanger  our  fiscal  responsibility,  by 
considering  measures  such  as  the  one 
before  us  today,  we  are  not  helping  the 
wage  earner  of  the  United  States.  In- 
stead, by  enacting  such  a  measure  we 
would  be  destroying  the  wages  he  earns. 
What  advantage  does  he  gain  if  we  in- 
crease his  salary  by  10  E>ercent,  but  then 
decrease  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  by  12  percent  or  15  percent?  To 
me,  the  answer  to  this  issue  can  be  found 
by  means  of  such  simple  arithmetic. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we  in 
this  body  stop  thinking  about  votes,  and 
begin  to  think  about  our  responsibilities 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of 
whether  they  work  for  the  Governm«it 
or  whether  they  work  for  private  in- 
dustry.   We  in  the  Congress  must  take 


the  responsibility  for  the  position  the 
dollar  is  in  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett] 
3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  interested  in  the  possible  impact  of 
the  pending  measure  on  the  employees 
of  the  State  of  Utah  who  more  nearly 
parallel  Federal  employees  than  private 
employees. 

Today,  I  have  received  some  very  in- 
teresting figures:  Using  the  present  pay 
scales,  before  the  proposed  Increase,  em- 
ployees of  the  State  of  Utah  who  cor- 
respond to  Federal  GS-2  and  GS-3 
clerks,  are  now  earning  from  $50  to  $60 
a  month  less  than  their  Federal  counter- 
parts. If  the  pending  bill  goes  Into  ef- 
fect, it  will  increase  that  difference  by 
another  $20  to  $24  a  month. 

Employees  in  the  State  of  Utah  who 
correspond  to  Federal  GS-4's  In  grade 
are  earning  approximately  $60  a  month 
less  than  their  Federal  counterparts. 

Employees  in  the  State  of  Utah  who 
correspond  to  Federal  GS-7's  in  grade 
are  earning  $75  a  month  less,  for  com- 
parable employment. 

The  State  of  Utah  employees  in  the 
professional  group  are  earning  from  $80 
to  $90  a  month  less  than  the  pay  received 
by  professional  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  work. 

The  Utah  social  caseworkers,  who 
are  a  semiprofessional  group,  are  earn- 
ing between  $60  and  $100  a  month  less 
than  the  pay  received  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  perform  similar 
work. 

The  journeyman  mechanics  in  Utah 
are  being  paid  $100  a  month  less  than 
Federal  journeyman  mechanics  are  paid. 

I  wonder  whether  we  stop  to  realize 
the  damage  we  are  going  to  do  to  the 
State  governments  and  their  employees, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
States  far  removed  from  the  large 
metropolitan  centers,  when  we  widen 
this  variation.  Not  only  shall  we  in- 
crease the  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  by 
reason  of  the  added  cost  of  the  Federal 
payroll;  but,  in  addition,  we  shall  put 
the  taxpayers  in  many  States  in  a  sit- 
uation in  which,  by  using  the  Federal 
Government's  example  as  a  lever,  at- 
tempts will  be  made  to  force  up  the 
State,  county,  and  mimlcipal  payrolls. 

So  the  real  burden  on  the  taxpayer 
may  be  very  much  heavier  than  that 
represented  by  the  proposed  legislation 
now  before  us.  This  Is  one  reason  why 
I  am  persuaded  that  under  present  cir- 
cumstances I  cannot  support  this  mea- 
sure. 

I  was  also  greatly  impressed  by  the 
statements  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  with  respect  to  the 
classified  service  employees. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
total  impact  of  all  these  factors  and 
developments,  we  realize  that  rather 
sobering  considerations  face  us  as  we 
prepare  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
passage  of  the  bill. 
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June  17 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DniKSEN]  is.  of  course,  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  en- 
tire text  of  the  pending  pay  bill. 

First  of  all,  I  desire  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  and  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  for  the 
prompt  consideration  they  have  given 
the  Federal  workers  pay  raise  bill,  fol- 
lowing its  passage  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  378  to  40. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, especially  in  view  of  the  opposition 
of  the  administration  to  pay  raise  leg- 
islation, is  very  significant  and  encour- 
aging. 

It  indicates  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  convinced 
that  the  case  for  Federal  pay  raise  leg- 
islation is  sound  and  that  the  time  to 
act  is  at  hand.  It  also  gives  those  of 
vis  who  have  been  advocating  a  fair  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees  reason  to 
believe  that  even  if  the  President  should 
veto  this  measure  there  are  sufficient 
votes  in  the  Congress  to  override  the 
veto. 

I  intend  to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
from  the  committee.  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  bill  is  not  further  amended  here 
in  the  Senate,  because  if  it  is,  the 
chances  of  obtaining  its  enactment  this 
session  will  be  seriously  dampened.  We 
may  be  sure  that  if  the  bill  is  amended 
and  returned  to  the  House,  the  oppo- 
nents of  pay  raise  legislation — and  the 
administration  in  particular — will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  kill  it  through  delaying 
tactics,  in  these  few  remaining  days  of 
the  session. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee and  that  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
President  by  such  a  large  vote  in  its 
favor  that  the  President  will  realize  that 
his  veto  will  not  prevent  its  enactment. 

In  June  of  1959  there  were  2.380,000 
civilian  employees  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll. It  has  been  30  years  since  there 
has  been  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the 
compensation  scales.  There  have  been 
dozens  of  plans  put  together  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion.  The  three  major  pay 
systems  in  use  now  include:  First,  the 
Classification  Act,  and  under  this  fall 
970.000  employees:  second,  the  Postal 
Pay  Act  with  470,000  employees;  and 
third.  Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  with 
480,000  employees. 

To  delay  the  pay  raise  now  being  con- 
sidered, the  argument  has  been  offered 
that  there  are  those  who  do  not  deserve 
thLs  pay  raise  and  that  we  must  wait 
for  the  results  of  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  survey  to  be  completed  in  Sep- 
tember 1960.  I  am  confident  that  this 
survey  will  show  that  the  wages  of  Fed- 
eral employees  are  not  comparable — by 
and  large — with  wages  for  similar  work 


l^ivate  industry.     I  do  not  believe 
such  a  delay  is  either  necessary  or 
warranted. 
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is  certainly  true  in  the  case  of  the 
postal  employees.    There  is  no  reason  to 
The  temporary  increase  of  2' 2 
.  of  2  yea^s  ago  must  be  approved. 
As  the  result  of  a  survey  by  the  National 
Association    of    Letter    Carriers,    24,878 
budfets  of  members  were  studied;  74.9 
75  percent — had  to  seek 
othet  income  sources  or  have  their  wives 
Ninty-six  percent  reported  that 
were  unable  to  live  on  their  present 
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is  more  than  interesting  to  note  that 
''ederal  Housing  Administration  has 
that  a  letter  carrier  with  25 
'  service,  earning  $5,170  per  year, 
not  have  a  sufficient  income  to  pur- 
a   $15,000   home   under   an  FHA 
mortgage.    An  income  of  $5,384 
npcessary.     The  average  salary  of  a 
carrier  is  only  $89.23  per  week, 
individual  needs  sufficient  funds 
abreast  of  the  times.     Federal 
must  be  commensurate  with  sal- 
paid  in  private  industry.    There  is 
ti<ne  element  involved  here.     We  are 
with  human  beings,  faced  with 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living.    Clas- 
workers  and  post  office  employees 
received  only  two  pay  raises  under 
present  administration.     Three  pay 
passed    by    Congress    have    been 
Salaries  fixed  by  statute  have  not 
adjusted  in  any  timely  or  adequate 
in  response  to  general  changes 
raises  in  non-Federal  salaries, 
raises  have  become  an  annual  oc- 
in  most  industries,  but  not  for 
employees.    While  other  workers 
received  14  or  15  pay  increases  since 
total    increases    in    Federal    em- 
'  wages  nimiber  7.     Postal  em- 
have  received  four.    Salaries  of 
greater  number  of  employees  con- 
to  lag  far  behind  the  rising  price 
It  is  not  just  to  require  the  clas- 
and  postal  employees  to  wait  for 
possibility  of  the  coordination  of  the 
minor  pay  systems  at  some  future 
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F'om  July  1951  to  November  1959, 
poslal  clerks'  wage  increases  averaged 
38  V:  cents  an  hour,  or  approximately  20 
percent,  while  workers  in  all  industries 
received  average  increases  of  70  cents 
an  liour,  or  in  excess  of  45  percent.  This 
maiks  a  lag  of  25  percent  between  July 
195:  and  November  1959  for  postal  clerks. 

T  le  postal  clerks  are  not  alone.    Mil- 
lionp  of  Grovernment  employees  face  the 
situation.    They  cannot  wait  to  eat 
to  live.    They  must  go  on  with  their 
family  lives. 

just  for  a  moment,  one  assumes  that 
cla:^ifled  employees  were  paid  in  100- 
cen  ,  dollars  in  early  1939,  it  becomes  ap- 
pari  ?nt  that  the  employee  has  lost  much 
moije  than  appears  on  the  surface.  A 
salary  would  have  to  be  increased 
jercent  to  make  it  equal  in  purchas- 
power  to  1939.  A  GS-7  salary  Ls 
$263  less,  and  in  the  higher 
brackets  the  gap  is  much  wider.  To  re- 
1939  purchasing  power  today,  be- 
tween 3-  and  61-percent  raises  are  needed 
at  c  ifferent  levels. 

I'  is  obvious  that  wages  of  comparable 
situations   in   private  industry   are  far 


ahead  of  wages  in  Government  employ- 
ment. There  are  perhaps  one  or  two 
grades  at  which  they  are  equal,  but  from 
these  lowest  grades  on  up,  pay  In  private 
industry  far  exceeds  Government  pay  in 
managerial,  scientific,  and  technical 
fields.  The  higher  the  level,  the  greater 
the  gap.  At  GS-18,  non-Federal  pay  is 
approximately  $22,500  per  year,  while 
Federal  employees  receive  $15,500.  This 
low  wage  scale  creates  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  maintaining 
workers. 

It  now  costs  the  Federal  Government 
$900  to  train  a  new  employee  in  the 
postal  service.  At  the  same  time,  a 
trained  man  is  utilized  to  instruct  the 
new  man.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars  is  now  tied  up  in  these  two  men. 
The  turnover  rate  in  the  postal  service  Is 
by  no  means  small.  Each  time  a  man 
leaves,  the  Federal  Government  loses 
$900.  A  satisfactory  salary,  which  would 
keep  these  men  in  service  would,  in  the 
long  rim,  be  less  expensive  than  the  wage 
increase.  These  men  can  rarely  earn 
more  than  $5,175  per  year,  and  then  only 
after  25  years'  service.  Frequently,  they 
must  learn  difficult  postal  schemes  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  leave  this 
service? 

Recently.  United  States  Steel  granted 
an  increase  to  its  office  clerical  workers, 
an  increase  in  wages  already  higher  than 
those  of  classified  Federal  employees  in 
comparable  positions.  A  file  clerk  in 
Federal  service  receives  $3,825  per  year. 
A  United  States  Steel  file  clerk  now  re- 
ceives $4,430.  and  by  October  1961  will 
receive  $4,722.  Government  tabulating 
machine  op>erators  receive  $4,325,  while 
those  with  United  States  Steel  receive 
$5,299  and  will  receive  $5,753  by  October 
1961. 

Sperry  Gyroscope  Co.,  International 
Harvester  Co.,  and  Chrysler  Corp.  pay 
between  $4,320  and  $5,186  per  year  for 
stenographers,  typists,  and  key  punch 
operators.  In  the  Federal  service,  these 
positions  are  classified  in  OS-2  to  OS-4. 
for  which  the  maximum  pay  is  $4,325. 
Only  one  of  the  private  industry  rates  is 
in  this  category,  most  are  comparable  to 
GS-5. 

Guards  in  private  industry  in  the  St. 
Paul-Minneapolis  area  receive  $2.17  an 
hour.  Guards,  rated  GS-2,  receive  a 
highest  pay  of  $1.84.  In  1939,  postal 
letter  carriers  wages  were  generally 
greater  than  policemen.  Today  it  is  the 
opposite. 

The  whole  body  of  Federal  employees 
is  working  for  the  benefit  of  industry 
and  for  the  well-being  of  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Industry  could  not  efficiently 
function  without  the  post  office  or  the 
many  services  provided  by  the  depart- 
ments. Government  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  medical  men  benefit  all  the 
people.  A  fair  salary  is  one  that  is  com- 
patible with  business  and  justifiable  in 
cost.  To  wait  for  the  current  survey  is 
an  unnecessary  delay  ignoring  all  previ- 
ous studies  and  surveys.  It  is  important 
that  the  Senate  take  favorable  action  on 
this  bill  now. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefiy  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  Last  evening,  when  the 
housing  bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate, 
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there  was  considerable  debate  on  con- 
centration of  power  in  the  Executive  and 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  was  directing 
the  President  to  put  something  in  a  mes- 
sage. The  ghost  of  constitutionality  was 
raised.  We  were  told  it  would  violate 
the  Constitution.  We  were  told  by  one 
Senator  that  we  were  pioneering  on  new 
ground.  I  realize  that  for  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  that  is  a  rather  danger- 
ous adventure,  but  we  were  reminded 
this  was  something  we  should  not  do. 

The  housing  bill  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  recommendations  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress,  and  it  was 
stated  that,  in  furtherance  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal,  the  President  shall 
transmit  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  after  the  beginning 
of  each  session  of  the  Congress,  but  not 
later  than  January  20th.  a  report  which 
shall    include    certain    specified    items. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  going  to 
cost  anybody  anything.  It  was  not  said 
that  the  President  was  going  to  legis- 
late by  edict.  All  we  were  suggesting  was 
that  the  President  take  cognizance  of 
certain  developments  in  the  housing  pic- 
ture, certain  housing  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  that  he  make  knowTi 
those  observations  through  a  message  to 
the  Congress. 

The  minority  leader  led  the  fight 
against  that  proposal,  which  he  called 
extreme  legislation.  He  said  the  Presi- 
dent would  veto  a  bill  which  directed 
him  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  Yet  the 
minority  leader  today  brings  in  a  sub- 
stitute that  provides  that  the  President 
shall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
just the  pay  scales  in  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Pay  Act,  the  Veterans'  Benefits 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended,  to  levels  generally 
comparable  with  those  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  a  result  of 
its  current  survey  of  pay  rates  in  private 
enterprise. 

Then  the  substitute  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  directs  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  two  more  things :  to  revise  the 
pay  structures  in  the  several  acts  in 
order  to  insure  internal  equity  and  to 
provide  adequate  incentives  for  adminis- 
tration, and  to  establish  rules  for 
administration. 

Is  not  this  interesting?  Last  night, 
less  than  24  hours  from  this  hour,  the 
minority  leader  admonished  us  not  to  di- 
rect the  President  to  put  anything  in  a 
message,  that  it  would  be  dangerous,  that 
the  President  would  veto  it.  There  were 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the 
effect  that  to  direct  him  to  lay  down  a 
blueprint  in  terms  of  planning  in  the 
field  of  housing  would  give  the  President 
too  much  power.  I  was  reminded  last 
night  that  this  was  almost  socialism. 
But  today  the  same  spokesmen — and  I 
put  that  word  in  the  plural — say  now  the 
President  should  act  like  a  little  dictator. 
He  shall  set  the  pay  rates  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  work  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  Government  that 
consists  of  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  President  shall 
not  only  set  the  pay  rates,  but  he  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  his  own  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  advises  him  to  make. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  makes  a 
very  powerful  argimient,  but,  to  be  very 
candid,  is  the  Senator  not  of  the  opinion 
that  the  minority  leader  was  wrong  both 
times? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  only  my 
opinion,  but  I  think  it  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  a  fact. 

This  is  a  delaying  tactic.  That  is  an- 
other reason  why  this  is  being  done.  We 
can  be  sure  that  there  will  be  men  In  the 
other  body  of  equal  capability  and 
ingenuity  who  will  be  able  to  use  some 
kind  of  delaying  tactics,  and  the  Federal 
worker  will  get  no  help  or  no  justice  from 
his  Government. 

I  have  heard  speeches  made  today 
about  what  the  proposed  pay  raises 
would  do  to  the  Federal  budget.  I  heard 
what  the  pay  increase  would  do  to  infla- 
tion. I  wonder  where  the  words  are.  I 
say  most  respectfully,  in  behalf  of  the 
wage  earners,  when  prices  go  up?  I 
have  not  heard  many  speeches  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  when  steel  prices 
have  gone  up  time  after  time.  I  have 
not  heard  many  complaints  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  about  interest 
rates  going  up.  I  say  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  the 
average  wage  earner  will  pay  more  in 
increased  interest  than  he  will  receive 
from  the  pay  increase  as  provided  in  this 
bill. 

I  have  not  heard  any  Senator  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  condemn  anyone 
for  the  inflation  in  the  cost  of  money, 
which  takes  its  toll  out  of  everyone  who 
buys  anything  on  time.  This  is  a  credit 
economy,  in  which  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  cost  of  living  is  the  cost  of 
money. 

Furthermore,  I  heard  one  Senator  say 
that  we  shall  pay  more  to  Federal  em- 
ployees than  is  paid  in  Utah.  There  is 
an  answer  to  that:  Raise  the  wages  in 
Utah.    That  is  the  answer. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  col- 
leagues demonstrate  as  much  concern 
over  the  worker's  interest  as  they  seem 
to  demonstrate  over  what  they  call  this 
item  of  inflation. 

What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Illinois?  We 
have  no  flgures  that  indicate  the  cost. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  being  paraded 
before  us  as  though  it  is  of  benefit  to 
the  workers.  If  it  is  beneficial,  it  is 
going  to  cost  something.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  speakers  say  it  is  beneficial 
because  it  will  not  cost  anything.  Mr. 
President,  we  cannot  play  both  sides  of 
the  street.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  result  either  in  in- 
creased salaries  or  decreased  salaries, 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  a  right  to 
know  which  before  we  vote  on  his  pro- 
p>osal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  5  minutes  more  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Finally,  let  us  face 
the  fact  that  Federal  workers  have  only 
one  place  to  go.  There  is  no  use  of  their 
talking  about  going  to  see  the  President. 


They  will  not  find  him  in.  Let  us  face 
it.  the  Federal  workers  will  not  get  an 
audience  at  the  White  House.  First  of 
all,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  applies  himself  to  his  work,  will 
be  a  busy  man,  and  the  Federal  workers 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
their  case  if  this  matter  is  tiimed  over  to 
the  executive  branch.  If  this  is  turned 
over  to  the  executive  branch,  we  may  as 
well  turn  over  everything  else,  because 
this  touches  the  heart  of  government. 

I  am  siu-prised  that  the  advocates  of 
less  executive  power,  the  advocates  of 
States  rights,  come  before  the  Senate 
with  a  proposal  which  would  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive — the  President  of 
the  United  States — control  over  the  pay 
scales  of  workers  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  any  regard  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  Constitution  says  that  we  shall 
establish  the  rate  of  compensation.  The 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  do  so.  I  suggest  that  we 
should  hold  the  limited  authority  and 
power  we  have  to  ourselves. 

The  point  Is  that  Federal  woriters  do 
not  have  the  right  to  strike.  Federal 
workers  do  not  have  the  right  of  some 
workers  to  collective  bargaining.  Fed- 
eral workers  have  only  one  right.  That 
is  the  right  to  appeal  to  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  justice. 

These  workers  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  wage  scales  throtighout 
the  country.  Surely,  we  can  locate  a 
Federal  worker  here  or  there  who  may 
earn  more  than  is  earned  by  someone  in 
a  small  country  town,  but  we  do  not 
generalize  from  those  limited  statistics. 
We  must  consider  the  total  picture. 

The  facts  are  that  testimony  before 
the  committees  of  Congress  has  shown 
that  many  Federal  workers  need  two  jobs 
in  order  to  maintain  a  home  of  modest 
means. 

I  have  not  seen  many  Federal  jxjstal 
workers  or  Federal  employees  spending 
2  months  on  a  yacht  in  the  Caribbean. 
They  have  a  tough  time  getting  enough 
money  together  to  be  able  to  spend  2 
days  on  a  rowboat  on  a  lake  in  Minne- 
sota. 

Those  who  are  always  admonishing  the 
workers  of  this  country  as  to  the  things 
they  should  or  should  not  do  are  usually 
in  Bermuda,  in  the  Bahamas,  at  Nassau, 
or  at  Miami  Beach  at  $100  a  day,  in  a 
swank  hotel. 

Mr.  President,  these  workers  are  not 
overpaid.  The  tragedy  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration always  wants  to  study  the 
pay  of  the  workers.  This  administra- 
tion really  is  guilty  of  being  a  slow  learn- 
er. It  studies  and  studies,  and  never 
seems  to  catch  on. 

I  suggest  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  reviewed 
these  matters  in  the  committees  month 
after  month  and  year  after  year,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  know  what  is  the  situa- 
tion than  some  study  commission  which 
has  been  appointed,  which  is  somewhat 
removed  from  the  realities  of  the  eco- 
n(Mnic  life  of  the  workingman  or  work- 
ingwoman. 

There  is  one  thing  wrong  with  the 
Congress,  above  all.  Too  many  times  it 
has  lost  its  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
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the  average  man.  to  the  needs  of  the 
man  who  does  not  have  a  chance  to  be 
in  the  social  columns  of  the  local  news- 
paper. 

Some  of  us  In  the  Congress  need  to 
stand  up  to  speak  for  the  person  who 
earns  $5,000  a  year  or  $4,000  a  year. 

A  woman  who  testified  before  the 
committee,  who  lived  in  Port  Lauderdale, 
Pla.,  said  that  her  husband  had  a  take- 
home  pay  of  $89  a  week,  after  21  years  of 
service  with  the  Federal  Government. 
My  friends  in  the  Senate,  who  have  sal- 
aries of  $22,500  a  year,  should  try  to  live 
on  $89  a  week.  I  have  lived  with  the 
people  long  enough  to  know  that  it  costs 
a  great  deal  to  rear  a  family. 

The  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  establish  standards,  not  to  be 
trailing  behind.  The  people  who  carry 
the  mail,  the  people  who  work  in  our 
Federal  agencies,  by  and  large  are  fine, 
good,  dedicated  people. 

One  of  the  reasons  there  is  trouble  in 
America  today  Is  that  too  often  it  takes 
two  breadwinners  in  a  family  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  living.  This  causes  delin- 
quency.   This  causes  problems. 

I  suggest  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  set  a  standard  un- 
der which  one  breadwinner  in  a  family 
can  earn  enough  for  the  mother,  the  chil- 
dren, the  father,  and  perhaps  a  relative 
or  so,  if  need  be.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  shield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGek]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f rofti  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
who  has  said  in  terms  only  he  seems  ca- 
pable of  commanding  the  things  which 
need  to  be  said  at  a  moment  like  this. 
The  Senator  has  moved  me  to  bring  into 
the  focus  of  the  picture  today  once  again 
a  reference  I  have  made  on  other  occa- 
sions to  an  individual  whom  I  have  de- 
scribed as  a  "one-eyed  bookkeeper." 

The  "one-eyed  bookkeeper"  is  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
"One-eyed  bookkeeping"  goes  on  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Let  us  visualize  what  this  could  mean. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposes  this 
legislation.  In  a  statement  before  the 
Civil  Service  Committee,  Budget  Director 
Stans  said : 

The  administration  finds  no  justification 
at  this  time  for  the  enactment  of  any  legis- 
lation which  would  provide  general  In- 
creases in  salary  rates  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act.  the  Postal  Field  Service  Pay  Act, 
and   other  statutory  pay   systems. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  the  arm. 
if  not  the  brain — I  sometimes  think  it  is 
the  brain — of  this  administration. 

These,  indeed,  are  the  words  of  the 
oracle,  the  words  of  the  "one-eyed  book- 
keeper." 

Mr.  President,  I  make  my  remarks 
after  examining  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et's own  pay  policies,  in  its  own  bail- 
wick,  since  1953.  What  I  expected, 
really,  was  to  find  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Bu(ket,  finding  no  Justification  for  pay 
ralsi »,  was  practiciiig  what  It  preached. 
I  wi  s  amaaed  to  discover  that  since  1953 
the  average  grade  level  of  Bureau  of 
Budget  employees  has  climbed  from 
GS-10.2  to  GS-11.1.  Despite  adminis- 
trat  on  objections,  in  the  last  several 
yea]  s  the  Congress  has  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  pay  of  the  Federal 
em{  loyees. 

T  le  pay  has  continued  to  go  up  for  the 
wor  Lers  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Bee  .use  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
the  fiighest  grade  level  for  its  employees 
of  a  ly  Federal  agency,  they  have  on  the 
aveiage  received  the  greatest  raises. 
Sin<e  1953  the  average  Budget  Bureau 
employee  has  received  an  $1,100  salary 
increase  as  a  result  of  pay  legislation. 
These  increases  are  the  legitimate  in- 
crefi  ses  resulting  from  action  by  the  Con- 
greas  despite  Presidential  vetoes.  These 
are  the  efforts  that  the  Congress  has 
mac  e  to  keep  the  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ploy ees  reasonably  consistent  with  those 
paic  in  private  industry.  I  emphasize 
aga:  n  that  this  increase  for  Bureau  of 
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However,  on  top  of  this  legitimate  in- 
crease, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
through  raising  the  average  grade  of  its 
employees  from  10.2  to  11.1,  has  added 
approximately  another  $1,100  to  the 
salary  of  each  of  its  employees. 

No  wonder  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
Bureau  can  find  no  justification  for  a 
general  salary  increase.  When  he  in- 
quiries into  his  own  Bureau  he  finds  that 
salaries  are  up  and  that  his  employees 
are  "doing  very  nicely,  thank  you." 

This  earns  for  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  the  designation  as 
the  "one-eyed  bookkeeper."  He  looks  at 
his  own  records  through  one  eye,  and 
through  the  other  eye  he  cannot  see  and 
does  not  see  the  plight  of  his  brethren. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  compared  what 
has  happened  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  with  the  salaries  in  the  offices  of 
the  secretaries  of  four  of  our  major 
departments  of  Government.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Bureau  of  the  BuUget 

of  Secretiry  of  tho  Trciisiiry 

of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  - 

of  Sfcrelary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
f.f  .^eirctary  of  .\gTicu!ture... 


Cieni'r;il  s<hcdiile 


1953 


111.2 
8.  1 
».0 

f  ■    t 

S.f. 


.\  mount 

heliiW 

Kun^ii  of 

the  Kudget 


-•-M 
-1.2 
-2.  h 
-I.f. 


IW.l 

11.1 

M  4 

9  3 

S.2 

8.7 

.\  mount 

lie  low 

Huresij  of 

the  BudgL-t 


rhanre 
sinte  1U&3 


-H'.J 
+.3 
+  3 
+  5 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  two 
thii  gs  stand  out  in  this  table. 

F  rst,  the  staffs  in  the  Secretaries' 
offic  es  of  these  four  departments  receive 
salaries  which  are  substantially  below 
tho!  e  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Second,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
grai  ited  its  employees,  through  improved 
gra<  e  levels,  far  greater  increases  than 
hav;  the  offices  of  the  four  Secretaries 
enu  nerated  above. 

have  not  made  a  detailed  analysis 
of  ttie  other  agencies  in  these  depart- 
meits.  nor  of  other  departments,  but 
I  an  L  certain  that  such  an  analysis  would 
sup]  tort  the  contention  that  the  Bureau 
of  t  le  Budget  has  taken  good  care  of  its 
own  and  has  chosen  to  neglect  the 
resti 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  contend  that 
Federal  employees  should  be  denied  a 
pay]  raise.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  raise  and  I 
believe  especially  that  the  postal  em- 
ploy ees  are  entitled  to  a  raise. 

M  V  petition  is  that  the  "one-eyed  book- 
keeiier  '  has  his  principles  mixed  up  and 
Is  lo  Dking  in  the  wrong  direction  at  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  right  time.  He 
oug  it  to  ETive  the  same  consideration  to 
oth<  r  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mei  t  as  he  gives  to  his  own  people. 

Tie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
timi !  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
exp  red.  ,^ 

lit.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen  itor  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  how  the 
Bureau  can  justify  the  extremely  large 
increases  in  the  Bureau  at  the  same  time 
It  asks  Congress  to  hold  down  salaries 
of  other  categories  of  Federal  employees 
is  difficult  to  comprehend,  unless  it  is 
rationalized  in  the  "one-eyed  bookkeep- 
er '  vernacular. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  believe  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  itself  violated 
all  of  the  arguments  it  has  given  in  op- 
position to  a  general  salary  increase. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  appeu-ently 
there  is  already  available  sound  factual 
justification  for  the  salary  increases 
proposed  in  the  legislation  that  the 
Congress  is  now  considering. 

Budget  Director  Stans  in  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  Congress  claims  that  he  is 
not  quibbling  over  insignificant  amounts. 
He  said: 

If  we  raise  Federal  white  collar  pay  levels 
now  on  the  basis  at  Inadequate  Information 
which  can  make  the  results  merely  guesses, 
and  If  the  September  BLS  report  shows  that 
such  Increases  result  in  unnecessary  or  im- 
proper expenditures,  then  we  will  all  have 
much  to  regret. 

But  this  is  not  the  situation  in  the 
temple  of  the  savers  where  the  high 
priests  of  economy  are  gathered.    Iliere 
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has  been  no  difficulty  there  in  justifying 
a  pay  raise  averaging  $1,100  per  «n- 
ployee  in  addition  to  the  $1,100  pay  raise 
effective  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as 
a  result  of  past  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  the  relationship  between  the 
average  salaries  paid  the  FedersJ  em- 
ployees in  five  Important  conservation 
agencies  In  1953  to  those  to  be  paid  In 
1961,  In  comparison  with  the  pay  scales 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  be  printed 
in  the  Rscord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Average  salaries 


Bureau  of  the  Budnet 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Oeoloeical  Survey  - . 

Soil  (conservation  Service. 

Korcst  Service 

Aftricultural  Research  Serv- 
ice  

Bureau  of  the  Budget 
differenUal 


'  IJest  paid  for  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  McGEE.  These  are  comparative 
to  the  pay  scales  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Some  reference  has  been  made  in  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed  leg- 
islation will  cost  us  a  little  more  money, 
and  that  It  Is  dishonest  of  Government 
to  spend  this  additional  money  without 
preparing  a  tax  measure  to  balance  the 
expenditure.  I  certainly  can  agree  that 
It  Is  dishonest  not  to  face  up  to  what  this 
country  must  do.  I  am  not  impressed, 
however,  with  the  suggestion  that  gen- 
erations yet  imborn  will  have  to  pay 
these  costs.  While  I,  too,  am  concerned 
about  the  future  generations,  I  am  like- 
wise concerned  about  the  generations 
who  are  still  living.  They,  too.  have  a 
right  to  continue  to  live  in  an  area  where 
costs  continue  to  rise. 

The  overhauling  and  revamping  of 
the  Federal  pay  schedules  has  long  been 
overdue,  and  yet  this  opportunity  has 
been  frittered  away  during  the  8  years 
of  the  Elsenhower  administration. 

One  serious  accomplishment  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  the  apparent 
ability  of  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  to 
award  itself  salary  increases  while  hold- 
ing down  the  salaries  of  other  Federal 
employes.  This  Is  the  spectacle  of  the 
"one-eyed  bookkeeper." 

I  conclude  by  suggesting  that  not  only 
Is  the  pay  legrlslatlon  before  the  Congress 
necessary,  but  also,  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress might  well  give  consideration  to 
reducing  the  salaries  In  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  to  the  relationship  that  they 
had  with  other  Federal  salaries  in  1953. 
I  would  predict  that  were  this  suggestion 
adopted,  we  would  have  to  appropriate 
money  for  the  construction  of  a  walling 
wall  on  the  White  House  side  of  the 
temple  of  the  savers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
References  have  been  made  during  the 
debate  to  what  Is  being  paid  to  workers 
in  Industry  and  to  people  In  State  gov- 
ernments as  compared  with  what  is  pro- 
posed to  be  paid  to  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  merely  give 
authority  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  adjust  the  rates  of  pay.  The 
amendment  states  in  part: 

To  adjust  the  rates  of  pay  in  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Pay  Act.  the  Veterans  Benefit 
Act  as  amended,  and  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
as  amended,  to  the  levels  generally  com- 
parable with  those  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  as  a  result  of  Its  cur- 
rent survey  of  pay  rates  In  private  enter- 
prise. 

Congress  provided  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  survey,  the  results  of  which 
are  expected  to  come  In  September,  and 
it  is  exi>ected  to  use  the  survey  as  the 
basis  for  pay  adjustanent. 

The  dislocation  of  relative  pay  scales 
is  a  problem  in  a  discussion  of  the  cost 
of  living.  Established  pay  scales  are 
thrown  out  of  kilter.  Then  we  try  to 
adjust  them,  and  sometimes  there  is  no 
good  relationship.  The  final  result  Is 
relatively  little  better  than  the  situa- 
tion that  existed  at  the  outset.  A  cycle 
is  started. 

What  distvu-bs  me  is  that  we  talk 
about  a  percentage  increase  which 
ranges  from  7^2  to  as  much  as  8  percent 
and  even  8V2  percent  for  some  em- 
ployees, thus  throwing  them  farther  out 
of  a  fair  relationship. 

In  some  sections  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  the  discrepancy  between 
supervisory  positions  and  the  rank  and 
file  postal  workers  could  be  again  jeop- 
ardized. Only  a  year  or  so  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  In 
the  relative  pay  scales  of  the  general 
workers  and  the  supervisors. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  inequities 
that  exist  today  is  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage net  incane  of  farm  families  Is 
only  $2,380.  Yet  under  the  proposed 
legislation  we  have  Increases  pn^^osed, 
which  affect  all  Government  employees, 
in  which  the  starting  salary  for  an  In- 
dividual in  the  civil  service  rank  Is 
$2,960.  The  starting  pay  for  the  civil 
service  employee  of  $2,960  Is  already 
$500  more  than  the  average  net  Income 
of  an  entire  farm  family. 

One  of  the  tests  of  the  relative  equity 
of  pay  scales  is  the  turnover.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  during  1959  deter- 
mined that  the  average  quits  p-r  month 
per  100  employees  are  as  follows:  1.25 
percent  in  private  industry ;  0.70  percent 
in  the  Federal  Government  as  a  whole; 
and  0.57  percent  in  the  U.S.  postal  serv- 
ice. The  turnover  In  private  Industry 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  turnover  in  the 
postal  service,  which  would  certainly  in- 
dicate that  the  postal  service  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  whole  are 
more  attractive  places  of  employment 
than  Is  private  Industry. 

In  my  experience  I  have  noted  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  applicants 
for  postal  positions,  and  I  am  obliged  to 


believe  that  at  least  In  South  Dakota 
employment  in  the  postal  service  Is  more 
attractive  than  vacancies  in  industry 
generally. 

I  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
about  the  following  figures  and  I  was 
told  that  the  figures  represent  their 
experience  over  the  coxintry: 

During  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
238,000  persons  applied  for  postal  posi- 
tions. That  number  of  applicants  Is 
enough  to  fill  more  than  40  percent  of  all 
the  positions  which  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has.  In  the  New  York  area 
there  were  37,000  applicants.  In  the 
Chicago  area  there  were  14,000;  In  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  12,000;  In  the  San 
Francisco  area,  11,000;  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area,  7,000  plus;  in  the  St.  Louis 
area,  over  4,000.  Therefore  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  proper  approach  is  on  the 
basis  of  the  study  which  the  Bvireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  is  making  to  give  the 
President  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  adjust  pay  scales  to  the  levels 
determined  by  a  factual  study. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  has  been  c<Mnpelled  to 
leave  the  Senate  for  a  moment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  s\iggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim  without  having 
the  time  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  a  quorum  call 
be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  not  said  anything  on  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  want  every  Senator  to  know 
that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  ready  to  tvum  over  to 
any  one  man,  whether  he  be  a  Democrat 
or  a  Republican,  the  power  to  regulate 
the  salaries  of  2,300,000  employees  of  the 
Government.  To  do  so  would  be  set- 
ting up  a  dictatorship  In  the  United 
States.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  dictatorships.  I  believe  that  In 
Congress  we  have  yielded  entirely  too 
much  to  the  administration  In  regu- 
lating various  and  sundry  things.  This 
is  one  time  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
going  this  far. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  concur  with  my 
distinguished  chairman  that  Congress 
should  not  abrogate  its  powers  in  this 
way.  Fm-thermore,  I  ask  the  chairman, 
if  we  were  to  grant  this  power  to  the 
President  to  fix  wages,  how  would  we 
know  who  in  the  9th  or  10th  or  11th 
echelon  would  exercise  the  powers  which 
Congress  would  supposedly  be  granting 
to  the  President. 
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Itx.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carollnm. 
Tea,  while  he  la  off  somewhere  Uylng 
to  get  into  some  country  or  other.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  make  him  woark  at 
least  a  40-hour  week.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  this  kind  of  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  believe  the  other  side  has  used  up  all 
its  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
szm].  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] ,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Englk],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknkis].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hknnings]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketauver].  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr,  O'Mahoney]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  F'ulbright]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennincs], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ketau- 
ver],  the  Senator  from  Massachiisetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  is 
absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER] ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MUNDT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  would  vote 
•yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Schoeppel],  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  11, 
nays  70.  as  follows: 
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Case,  S.  Dak. 
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Cooper 
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Dlrksen 
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Morton 
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WUliams.  Del. 
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Anderson 
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BeaU 
Bible 
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Byrd, 


Cannon 
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Case 


Cbavsz 
Cbur  ^ 
Clar* 
Dodd 
Douglas 
Dwoi  shak 
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Fong 
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Va. 
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Gruenlnc 

Hart 

Hartke 

Harden 

HIU 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 
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Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

La  use  he 
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Long,  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McOee 

Magniison 
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Monroney 
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Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Baltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 
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Thurmond 

Williams.  N  J 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 
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Hlckenlooper  O'Mahoney 

Hruska  Kuseell 

Kefauver  Schoeppel 

Kennedy  Stennis 

McNamara  Yarborough 
Morse 
Mundt 


Butltr 
Cape  lart 
Carre  11 
Cot  ten 
Rngl( 
Pulbi  ight 
Henc  Ings 

Sc  Mr.  DiRKSEN's  amendment  was  re- 
ject* d. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  re- 
ject(sd. 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  move  to 
hat  motion  on  the  table. 
Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agn  ed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
n  to  further  amendment. 
DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  offer 
the  kmendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ametidment  will  be  stated. 

.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
msM  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
for  i  minute,  I  can  save  the  trouble  of 
reac  Ing  the  amendment,  although  I  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  amend - 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec<  }Rd  as  follows : 

Oil  |>age  22,  at  the  end  of  line  24  Insert  a 
new  title  numbered  three. 

"1TT\K  in TO  RKADJT7ST  POSTAL  RATES,  AND  FOR 

OTHKR   PURPOSES 

"First  class  mail 


Sec. 


Ill 


amei  ided, 

"C 
senU  nee 


2.  (a)   That  part  of  the  flrst  section 
of  t^e  ]cAnt  resolution  of  June  30,  1947.  as 
(fll  SUt.  213.  73  Stat.  138.  39  n.S.C. 
which  precedes  the  proviso,  Is  amended 
silking  out  '4  cents'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
5  cents'. 
)   Section  1  of  the  Act  of  Octob«'  30, 
(65  Stat.  672;  39  U.S.C.  280) .  as  amend- 
further  amended — 

)    by   striking    out   '3    cents'    wherever 

in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 

hereof  '4  cents';  and 

)    by  striking  out  '3  cents'  in  subsection 

ind  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '4  cents'. 

"Domestic  air  mail 


ameiided 

280) 

by 

thereof 

"( 
1951 
ed, 

"( 
appe^ing 
Ueu 

"( 
(b) 


"S:  tc. 


3.  Section  201  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Revlilon  and  Federal  Employee  Salary  Act 
of  1^48  (62  Stat.  1261;  89  UJS.C.  463a).  as 
1,  is  further  amended — 
)  by  striking  out  '7  cents'  In  the  first 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '8 
centi';  and 


"(2)  by  striking  out  '6  cenU'  in  the  sec- 
ond senteno*  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"6  cents'. 

"Air  parcel  post 

"Sec.  4.  Section  1  at  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1948  (S3  Stat.  1007;  89  UjS.C.  476),  is 
amendjed — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  the  wcn-ds  'for  the 
period  of  two  years'  appearing  in  paragraph 
(11);  and 

"(2)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  to 
paragraph  (11):  'In  no  event  shall  the  rate 
of  postage  on  air  mall  of  the  first  class 
weighing  In  excess  of  eight  oimoes  be  less 
than  the  rate  prescribed  in  section  2(a)  of 
this  Act.' 

"Second-class  m.ail 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  postage  rates  for  publl- 
c.itlons  entered  as  second-class  mall  when 
mailed  for  delivery  at  the  office  of  original 
entry  is  one-half  cent  per  copy  mailed  when 
delivery  is  made  through  pwst  office  boxes, 
genernl  delivery  or  by  rural  or  star  route 
carriers. 

•■(b)  The  postage  rate  for  publications 
entered  as  second-class  maU  when  mailed 
for  delivery  at  the  office  of  mailing  by  city 
or  village  letter  carrier  or  when  mailed  at 
the  office  where  it  is  entered  for  delivery  by 
city  or  village  letter  carriers  at  a  different 
office  within  the  delivery  limits  of  which  the 
headquarters  or  general  business  office  of  the 
publisher  is  located  is  1  cent  for  each  copy 
weighing  two  ounces  or  less  or  2  cents  for 
each  copy  weighing  more  than  two  ounces 
or  the  zone-pound  rates  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  whichever  Is 
higher. 

"(c)  The  postage  rates  on  publications  en- 
tered as  second-class  mall  not  entitled  to  be 
mailed  at  the  rates  in  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section  (Including  sample  copies 
to  the  extend  of  10  per  centum  of  the  weight 
of  copies  malle<4  to  subscribers  during  the 
calendar  year),  when  mailed  by  the  pub- 
lishers thereof  from  the  post  office  of  pub- 
lication and  entry  or  other  poet  office  where 
entry  is  authorized,  or  when  mailed  by 
news  agents  registered  as  such  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
to  actual  subscribers  or  to  other  news  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  are  one-half  cent 
for  each  individually  addressed  copy  or 
package  of  unaddreesed  copies  and  in  addi- 
tion the  pound  rates  set  forth  In  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


.\!'.  crti'is?  r'lrtlon 

-NfsLlled  durlni; 

calen'lar  yeor 

I96U 

Malkxl  after 
r>ee.  31,  I'Jtfl 

Zones  1  and  2 

Cent! 
X8 
3.5 
5.2 
7.0 
8.7 
11.0 
12.8 
2.3 

CnU 

t 
30 

Zone  3            

40 

Zone  4 

8.0 

Zone  5         -       --.     - 

&.0 

Zone  6                           ... 

10.  u 

Zone  7     

12.0 

Zone  8     

Nonadvertisiujt  portion. . . 

14.0 
2.5 

Publications  having  over  75  per  centxun 
advertising  In  more  than  one-half  of  their 
issues  during  any  twelve  months'  period 
shall  not  be  accepted  for  mailing  as  second- 
class  matter  and  their  entry  shall  be  re- 
voked, except  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
proviso  only,  a  charge  made  solely  for  the 
publication  of  transportation  schedules, 
fares,  and  related  Information  shall  not  be 
construed  as  constituting  a  charge  feu-  ad- 
vertising. 

"(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  copies  of 
publications  having  second-class  entry 
mailed  by  others  than  the  publishers  or  au- 
thorized news  agents,  sample  copies  mailed 
by  the  publishers  In  excess  of  the  10  per 
centum  allowance  entitled  to  be  sent  at  the 
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pound  rates,  and  copies  mailed  by  the  pub- 
Ushers  to  persons  who  may  not  be  included 
in  the  required  legitimate  list  of  subscrib- 
ers, shaU  be  2  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  ounce  or-frac- 
tlon  thereof,  except  when  the  postage  at  the 
rate  prescribed  for  fourth -class  matter  Is 
lower,  in  which  case  the  latter  rates  shall 
apply,  computed  on  each  individually  ad- 
dressed copy  or  package  of  unaddressed 
copies,  and  not  on  the  bulk  rate  of  the  copies 
and  packages. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
portion  of  a  pubUcatlon  devoted  to  adver- 
tisements shaU  Include  all  advertisements 
Inserted  In  and  attached  permanently  to  the 
publication. 

"(f)  The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
publishers  to  separate  or  make  up  to  zones, 
In  such  a  manner  as  he  may  direct,  all  maU 
matter  of  the  second  class  when  offered  for 
mailing. 

"(g)  With  the  first  mailing  of  each  issue 
of  each  publication  entered  as  second-class 
mall,  the  publisher  shall  file  with  the  post- 
master a  copy  of  such  issue  together  with  a 
statement  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Poatznaster  General  may  prescribe  for 
determining  the  postage  chargeable  thereon. 

"Controlled  cirailation  publications 

"8k?.  6.  Section  203  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1948  (62  Stat.  1263;  39  U.8.C.  291b),  as 
amended,  is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '12  cents'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '14  cents';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '1  cent'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "3  cents'. 

"Third-class   mail 

"Sic.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  October 
30.  1951  (65  Stat.  673;  39  UJ5.C.  290a-l).  as 
amended,  is  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "3  cents'  from  that 
part  of  the  section  which  precedes  the  flrst 
proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '4 
cents':  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'l>/a  cents'  from  that 
part  of  the  section  which  precedes  the  pro- 
viso and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '2  cents'; 
and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  'twenty  pounds'  from 
the  first  proviso  of  said  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  forty  pounds';  and 

"(4)  by  striking  out  '16  cents'  from  the 
second  proviso  of  said  section  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  '18  cents';  and 

"(6)  by  striking  out  from  the  second  pro- 
viso of  said  section,  whenever  they  appear 
therein  the  words  '2%  cents  when  mailed  on 
or  after  such  date'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "SV^  cents  when  mailed  on  or  after 
July  1.  1960,  and  prior  to  January  1,  1961, 
and  3  cents  when  mailed  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1961'. 

"(6)  by  striking  out  '10  cents'  from  the 
second  proviso  of  said  section  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '14  cents'. 

•'(7)  by  striking  out  *3Vi  cents'  from  the 
third  proviso  of  said  section  and  IcuBertlng 
In  Ueu  thereof  '4!^  cents'. 

"Fourth-class   mail 

"Skc.  8.  (a)  Section  204(d)  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1948  (39  U.S.C.  392a(d) ) ,  as  amended, 
la  further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "9  cents'  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '10  cents',  and 

"(2)  by  striking  out  '6  cents'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '6  cents'. 

"(b)  Section  204(e)  of  the  Postal  Rate 
Revision  and  Federal  Employees  Salary  Act 
of  1948  (39  U.S.C.  292(e)),  as  amended,  is 
further  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  '4  cenU'  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  '6  cents';  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  '1  cent'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "8  cents'. 


"RepeaU 

"Sec.  9.  The  foUowing  provisions  at  law 
are  hereby  repealed: 

"(1)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  June  28, 
1874  ( 18  Stat.  333;  39  nJB.C.  283) ;  and 

"(2)  Sections  1101.  1102.  1103,  and  1106 
of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1917  (40  SUt.  827; 
39  U.S.C.  383,  287) ;  and 

"(3)  Sections  202  and  203  of  the  Act  of 
February  28,  1925.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  1066, 
1067;  39  U.S.C.  283.  387) ;  and 

"(4)  Subsections  (a),  (b).  (c),  and  (e) 
of  secUon  304  of  the  Act  of  &Iay  37,  1968  (39 
U.S.C.  283);  and 

"(5)  Section  25  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1879,  as  amended  (20  Stat.  361;  39  VS.C. 
286 ) ;  and 

"(8)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  October  80, 
1951   (65  Stat.  672;  39  VJS.C.  289a). 

"Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  secUons  1,  2,  S.  4.  6,  6,  7.  (1) ,  (2). 
(5),  and  (7),  8,  and  9  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  July  1,  1960. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  7  (3),  (4), 
and  (6)  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1961." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  March  of  this  year.  It 
provides  for  an  increase  in  postal  rates 
in  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post- 
age. I  know  that  the  amendment  is  not 
germane  under  the  germaneness  clause 
in  the  luianimous-consent  agreement.  I 
confess  that  in  my  momentary  inepti- 
tude in  the  hurly-burly  of  things,  I  was 
not  looking  down  the  road  far  enough  at 
the  time  I  looked  at  the  division  of  time 
and  the  allowance  of  hours  on  the 
amendments  when  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  was  adopted.  I  shall 
not  quarrel  about  that.  I  shall  not  ask 
for  any  violation  of  the  rules.  I  freely 
admit  that  the  amendment  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order,  if  any  Senator  cares  to 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
formity with  an  informal  imderstanding 
I  have  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  I  shall 
take  only  a  few  minutes  for  an  explana- 
tion and  will  be  very  brief. 

This  is  a  measure  I  introduced  In 
March.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Post- 
master General.  It  had  the  approval  of 
the  President.  What  it  Is  designed  to 
do  is  this:  On  first-class  letters  or  flrst- 
class  mail,  it  would  raise  an  estimated 
$409  milhon.  On  airmail  it  would  raise 
$18  million.  On  second-class  mall  It 
would  raise  $48  million.  On  other  Items 
it  would  raise  $85  mUlion.  It  is  esti- 
mated, therefore,  that  the  amendmient 
would  raise  $554  million. 

•nie  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

If  we  are  to  vote  money  with  which 
to  pay  employees,  we  shall  have  to  find 
the  money  somewhere.  I  asked  the 
Bureau  of  the  Bud«;et  today  for  a  state- 
ment covering  the  most  nearly  current 
period— and  the  statement  la  dated 
June  16 — to  ascertain  now  where  we 
stand,  with  respect,  first,  to  the  revenue 
measures  asked  for  by  the  President 
which  have  been  d^iied ;  the  unbudgeted 
proposals  to  increase  expoiditures,  some 
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of  which  have  not  yet  been  enacted,  but 
which  would  be  a  threat  to  the  budget; 
and  then  the  tmbudgeted  XKDposals, 
which  would  reduce  revenue. 

I  point  out  that  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  as  I  understand,  has  taken 
action  to  repeal  the  telephone  tax  and 
to  repeal  taxes  on  other  items.  The  dis- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathxrs]  has  just  reported  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  reve- 
nue involved,  as  I  understand.  Is  esti- 
mated at  between  $150  and  $250  millloxL 

We  have  done  nothing  about  aviation 
fuel.  The  proposal  requested  by  the 
President  is  estimated  to  produce  $89 
million. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  telephone 
tax  would,  in  the  first  fiscal  year,  cost 
$346  miUion.  There  are  other  items 
with  respect  to  budget  i»-oposals  which 
would  have  an  Impact  of  roughly  $1.5 
billion. 

As  I  sum  up  the  rest  of  the  items, 
they  amoimt  to  $3.2  billion. 

So  the  grand  total  is  a  little  more  than 
$5  billion. 

It  can  be  seen  that  if  we  continue  to 
spend  money — and  $750  million  is  pro- 
vided in  this  bill— an  estimated  and 
much-hoped-for  surplus  of  $4.2  biUion, 
when  the  budget  was  sutoiitt^l.  is 
rapidly  and  gradually  and  constantly 
going  down  the  drain. 

Congress  may  still  do  something  about 
it,  but  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if 
I  did  not  say  that  in  proportion  as  we 
spend  $1  billion  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate in  the  Defense  bill,  and  $750  mil- 
hon in  this  iMll.  somewhere,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  balanced  budget,  we  shall  have 
to  find  revenues,  instead  of  chopping 
revenues  out  of  the  budget  and  then 
denying  a  Presidential  request  for  reve- 
nue. That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  shall  support  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  shall  do  so  be- 
cause I  feel,  as  the  Senator  has  stated, 
that  as  a  matter  of  fiscal  policy  that 
must  be  done. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  aware  that  we  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  any  hearings 
or  a  committee  report  on  this  amendment 
or  on  the  bill  Itself. 

Although  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  increased  postal 
revenues,  I  likewise  wish  the  Rxcokd  to 
show  that  I  do  not  adopt  In  detail  the 
provisions  of  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.   I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Can  the  minority  lead- 
er tell  us  the  answer  to  a  question  which 
I  shall  now  submit?  It  is  charged  that  if 
the  amendment  of  the  minority  leader  is 
added  to  the  bill,  it  will  result  in  killing 
the  bill;  it  is  said  that  the  House  will  not 
accept  the  amendment,  and  that  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  destroy  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  Sen- 
ators, including  myself,  are  perfectly 
wUllng  to  vote  for  Increased  postal  rates, 
In  ordo:  to  meet  our  responsibilities. 
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Can  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tell  us — 
and  the  majority  leader  is  also  in  the 
Chamber,  and  I  also  direct  this  Qiiestion 
to  him— whether,  if  we  defeat  this 
amendment  at  this  time,  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  increasing  the  postal  rates? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  effort  has  been  made  over  a  period 
of  time,  but  it  has  not  succeeded.  We 
have  a  terrific  deficit — ^nearly  $600  mil- 
lion— in  the  Post  Office  Department 
alone.  If  we  add  $236  million  for  the 
postal  woiicers,  by  means  of  this  bill, 
the  postal  deficit  will  be  more  than  $836 
million,  which  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  revenue;  and,  therefore,  this 
deficit  in  the  operations  of  this  GJovem- 
ment  agency  will  become  a  charge 
against  the  taxpayers  and  against  the 
Treasury  generally.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  a  sound  way  to  run  a  Govern- 
ment department,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  sound  financing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  request  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment.  I  simply 
say  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country  that 
not  long  ago  we  were  greatly  inspired  by 
the  hope  that  there  would  be  a  $4  billion 
surplus  and  that  there  might  be  a  tax 
reduction  for  the  beleaguered  taxpayers 
of  the  coimtry ;  but  I  am  afraid  all  that 
is  going  down  the  drain. 

I  may  add  that  perhaps  yet  today  we 
shall  consider  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department  bill;  and  I 
think  the  amount  it  calls  for  is  in  the 
neighborhood — according  to  the  version 
reported  by  the  Senate  committee — of 
$400  milliwi  over  the  budget.  Perhaps 
we  can  chop  all  of  it  out  of  the  mutual 
security  fimds;  I  do  not  know.  But  I 
doubt  it. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  that  question.  Will  we 
have  an  opportunity — if  this  amendment 
is  defeated  at  this  time — to  vote  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress  on  the  question 
of  increasing  the  postal  rates? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  House  committee  yester- 
day killed  a  pror>osal  on  postal-rate  in- 
creases, by  a  vote  of  14  to  7.  I  am  fur- 
ther informed  that  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
the  first  program  of  the  administration, 
and  is  not  its  revised  plan.  I  think  it 
has  a  new  plan,  which  is  different  from 
the  one  he  offered  in  Janiiary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  revised  this,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  conform. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
Senate  should  consider  a  rate  bill;  and  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  a  rate  bill  of  that 
t3rpe,  although  at  this  time  I  do  not  wish 
to  go  into  the  specifics.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  be  reported  before  we  leave 
for  the  conventions,  if  we  do.  I  think 
it  should  be  considered  on  its  merits.  I 
do  not  think  it  fair  to  the  employees  to 
make  the  fate  of  the  pay  bill  for  them 
dependent  on  the  success  of  a  measure  oi 
the  sort  referred  to,  which  already  has 
been  defeated  in  the  House  committee; 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
committee  defeated  it  by  a  2  to  1  margin, 
certainly  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  House 
as  a  whole  would  do  otherwise. 
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But  I  should  like  to  see  the  committee 
begii  to  evc^ve  a  f  (Mmula  which  would 
provl  de  us  with  more  rev«iue. 

Mi  JAVrrs.  Of  course,  that  situation 
puts  me  in  the  position  of  believing  that 
this  s  the  (xilj  chance  we  shall  have  to 
vote  »  make  the  income  meet  the  outgo. 
I  th  nk  most  Senators  wish  to  do  the 
thinj  s  which  need  to  be  done,  whether  in 
rega  d  to  research  or  in  regard  to  paying 
the  (SovemmMit  employees  properly  or 
in  ngard  to  foreign  aid.  Of  course,  I 
very  much  favor  foreign  aid.  I  also  wish 
to  hi  ,ve  the  Government  pay  its  bills. 

I  I  espectfully  submit  that  if  we  do  not 
recei/e  those  opportunities  from  the 
comi  littees,  then  we  have  to  do  what 
the  [ninority  leader  is  doing;  namely, 
utilii  e  the  rules  of  the  Senate  to  attach 
such  proposals  to  any  bills  that  are  avail- 
able. 

M]  .  DIRKSEN.  First,  let  me  assure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  this 
proposal  is  not  designed  to  kill  this  bill. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  and  I  have  been 
oppcsed  to  it  from  the  beginning.  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  get  the  President  to 
veto  it,  if  he  will  listen  to  me;  and  I  may 
have  something  to  say  about  it — I  do  not 
kno\  r.  But  that  is  not  the  design  of  this 
amei  idment. 

W ;  know  that,  as  the  bill  now  stands, 
its  c>st,  if  it  is  enacted  into  law,  will  be 
$750  million. 

I  mppose  the  bill  will  be  passed.  I 
am  1  easonably  confident  that  the  House 
wou  d  override  a  veto  of  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  would  sustain  a  veto. 

But  the  record  must  be  made,  and  I 
wan ;  to  make  it  as  we  proceed.  I  do 
not  want  anyone  in  the  country  to  be 
able  to  say,  at  any  time,  "If  you  were 
interested  in  fiscal  sanity  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, why  did  you  not  concretely 
offer  something  to  offset  the  expenditure 
of  $'50  million?" 

Tlie  amendment  is  offered  in  the  ut- 
most good  faith. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  to  embarrass 
anycne,  I  might  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
ame  idment  by  a  show  of  hands,  or  for  a 
yea- ind-nay  vote  on  the  amendment. 
But  :  shall  not  do  so. 

I  iun  quite  content  to  let  the  Record 
Stan  1  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fron  Illinois,  because  I  think  he  is  do- 
ing he  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in 
orde  r  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  willing 
to  pi  ly  the  bill  if  we  wish  to  provide  bene- 
fits or  the  people  whom  we  think  need 
to  re  ceive  benefits. 

M-.  DIRKSEN.     That  is  well  spoken. 

M'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent ,  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

M:  .  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr. :  ^resident.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Sent  te  that  we  find  ovirselves  in  this  po- 
sitioi  1  because  we  have  always  considered 
this  a  revenue  matter,  and  we  always 
wait  until  the  House  sends  us  the 
revenue  bills. 

It  may  be  news  to  some  Senators  to 
knov'  that  the  money  which  is  raised 
from  the  Post  Office  operations  does  not 
go  into  the  Post  Office  Department 
funds,  but  goes  into  the  general  fund; 
and  then  the  Department  goes  to  the 


general  fund,  as  does  every  other  de- 
partment, for  the  money  it  needs. 

We  once  passed  such  a  bill,  and  sent 
it  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  But 
the  House  sent  it  back  to  us,  with  a  note 
saying: 

We  In  the  House  originate  the  revenue 
measures. 

For  that  reason,  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  position  at  the  present  time. 

I  realize  that  something  should  be 
done.  But  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  second-class  mail, 
the  increase  in  rates  will  go  into  effect 
on  July  1. 

As  regards  third-class  mall,  another 
increase  in  rates  will  come  next  January. 
That  will  result  from  the  original  bill 
which  we  passed  In  1958,  which  at  that 
time  increased  the  revenue  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  approximately  $547 
million. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Congress  passed  the  Postal  Pay 
Raise  Act  of  1958.  it  said — and  it  was 
recorded  as  clearly  as  print  could  set  it 
forth — that  after  making  allowance  for 
the  things  that  can  be  charged  to  the 
postal  service,  there  shall  be  a  rate  ad- 
justment in  order  to  provide  the  reve- 
nues with  which  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department.  But  we  have 
been  remiss  in  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  very  thing  we  solemnly  wrote  into  the 
law  only  2  years  ago.  The  words  are  so 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken.  I 
take  that  responsibility  pretty  seriously, 
and  it  is  the  reason  why  I  have  offered 
this  proposal. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  distinguished 
friend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  not  making  a  point  of  order.  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  for  a  record  vote,  but  I 
shall  ask  for  a  division,  and  I  will  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  commena  the  Senator 
for  bringing  up  this  amendmwit,  and  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  in  approving  the 
proposal  and  declaring,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  to  be  a  record  vote, 
that  I  wish  to  support  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  of  Ohio  who  said,  "I  have  been 
your  friend  all  your  life.  Viewing 
things  as  they  are  going,  I  have  a  rec- 
ommendation to  make  to  you.  While 
you  are  in  the  Senate,  vote  for  every 
spending  program,  against  every  taxing 
bill,  and  for  every  tax  repeal  bill." 

I  pondered  his  advice,  and  I  wondered 
whether  that  was  the  glorious  path  to 
eternal  membership  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  this  session  we 
have  acted  on  several  money  bills.  We 
repealed  the  cabaret  tax.  It  is  now  be- 
ing proposed  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
telephone  use  and  other  taxes.  We  in- 
creased the  subsidy  to  the  merchant  ma- 
rine. 
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In  the  tax  field,  we  have  gone  only  in 
the  direction  of  reducing  revenues,  even 
though  we  know  that  in  24  out  of  the 
last  29  years  we  have  had  deficits.  But 
what  are  we  doing  in  regard  to  spending? 
Every  spending  proposal  that  has  been 
offered  has  received  approval.  Every 
proposal  to  attempt  to  set  the  budget  in 
balance  has  been  rejected.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  just  cannot  be.  There  must 
come  an  eventual  accounting. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  postal  rate  increase, 
although  I  do  not  like  to  connect  it  to  a 
salary  bill.  However,  imder  the  condi- 
tions which  prevail,  I  must  do  so. 

Instead  of  having  a  $4  billion  sur- 
plus— provided  the  j)06tal  rate  increase 
and  gasoline  tax  increase  were  adopted — 
I  want  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  know  now 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  repeal  taxes 
and  increase  spending  without  further 
cheapening  the  dollar,  without  further 
putting  tax  burdens  upon  qmx  children 
and  grandchildren,  and  without  further 
robbing  holders  of  U.S.  bonds  and  thrifty 
people  who  put  their  money  in  the  banks 
for  their  future. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  I  have  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  said 
he  hesitates  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  his  amendment  because  he  does  not 
want  to  embarrass  Members  of  this  body. 
Does  not  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er agree  witli  me  that  this  body,  by  its 
actions  day  in  and  day  out,  is  embcu-rass- 
Ing  the  American  taxpayer,  and  em- 
barrassing our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, by  forcing  them  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  giving  them  more 
government  than  revenues  will  justify 
at  this  time?  When  will  we  reach  the 
time  when  we  stand  up  and  face  our  re- 
sp<msibility  to  give  the  American  tax- 
payer only  as  much  government  as  we 
are  willing  to  make  him  pay  for?  Does 
not  the  Senator  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  stop  embarrassing  the 
American  people?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
yield  back  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
(Putting  the  question.)  The  "noes" 
seem  to  have  it.    The  "noes"  have  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chair  states  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
that  the  result  was  announced. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider.     

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th» 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
to  reconsider  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  divi- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  divi- 
sion has  been  requested  on  the  motion  to 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then,  Mr. 
President.  I  withdraw  my  motion  to  re- 
consider.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  withdraw  my  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
motions  have  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

I  am  satisfied,  frwn  my  study  of  the 
subject  matter  of  this  bill,  that  Congress 
should  enact  the  proposed  pay  increases 
for  the  i>ostal  service.  I  do  not  feel 
justified  on  the  facts,  however,  in  voting 
for  the  Increases  totaling  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  which  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  those  in  other  Government 
employment. 

For  those  reasons,  I  move  that  the  biU 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  with  in- 
structions that  it  divide  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  into  two  bills,  and  report  back 
to  the  Senate  one  bill  containing  the 
present  provisions  respecting  the  tx>stal 
employees,  and  a  second  bill  containing 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  relating  to 
other  Government  employees. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  from  the  time  available 
to  me,  whatever  time  the  Senator  re- 
quires. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
I  believe  the  postal  pay  increase  ought 
to  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
I  urgently  suggest  to  my  colleague  that 
he  make  a  part  of  his  motion  the  re- 
quirement that  the  committee  separate 
the  bills  and  report  them  to  the  Senate 
by  next  Monday,  so  that  the  bills  can 
be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Then  we  shall  have  the  issues  separated. 
Those  of  us  who  feel  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  feel, 
that  the  postal  pay  raise  is  fully  justified, 
and  that  the  other  pay  raise  is  not.  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  in- 
crease we  feel  Is  justified,  and  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  the  In- 
crease we  feel  Is  not  justified.  Thus  we 
shall  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  penal- 
izing those  who  deserve  the  pay  raise 
by  densrlng  the  raise  in  order  to  vote 
against  that  part  of  the  bill  which  we 
feel  is  not  justified — two  thirds  of  the 
bill  In  money  value — and  for  which  the 
case  has  not  been  made. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
able  and  distingiiished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  I  amend  my  motion  to 


recommit  so  as  to  provide  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  forthwith  report  back  two 
bills  of  the  nature  specified  by  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  unless 
the  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  commitl/ee  or  some  other  Senator 
desires  to  speak.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  been  in  session  since  early 
this  morning.  Tbese  issues  have  been 
resolved.  Senators  who  have  been  for 
the  raise  for  the  postal  workers  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  indicate  it.  Sen- 
ators who  have  favored  the  increase 
for  all  workers  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  indicate  It. 

I  hope  we  shall  not  spend  all  day 
working  on  the  bill  and  then  recommit 
the  bill  I  hope  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  defeated,  and  that  we  can  pass 
the  bill,  to  give  equity  and  justice  to  peo- 
ple who  are  entitled  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  t4me 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  to  recommit  with 
instructions  to  report  forthwith  two  bills. 

On  this  motion,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Encle],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart],  the  Senator  frcmi  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell),  tlie  Senate  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stinnis],  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
[Mr.  Yarborottgh]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndih]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hxhmings]  and  the  Sena- 
tor fr<Mn  Arltansas  [Mr.  F^jlbright]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr  Kenntdy],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KnrAUVUt] , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  frwn  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahonky]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Encle],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Ketatjver],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stehnis],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNakaea].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Henntsgs].  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellkndkr],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fot.bright]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler] 
is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  atosent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 


if 
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The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  CtoTTON]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HRxrsKA]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
LoopERl ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mtjhdt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schosppkl]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  ai^  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schokppkl] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  21, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 


Mr 


[No.  338] 

YKAS— 21 

Bennett 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

Bridges 

Dworshak 

Morton 

BubIi 

Bnrln 

SaltonstaU 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Gold  water 

Talmadge 

Church 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Ckx>per 

Lauacbe 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Lusk 

NATS— 5« 

Williams.  Del. 

Aiken 

Qruenlng 

Martin 

Allott 

Hart 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

Hill 

Murray 

BeaU 

Humphrey 

Muakle 

Bible 

Jackson 

Pastors 

Brunsdale 

Javits 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Rand(dph 

Carlson 

J(»tlan 

Bobertson 

Case.  N.J. 

Keating 

Scott 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Smith 

Doxiglaa 

Long.  Hawaii 

^jMU-kman 

Eastland 

Long,  I.a. 

Symington 

Pong 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N. J. 

Frear 

McOee 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Q<xt 

Magnuson 

Young.  Ohio 

Green 

ManfHfleld 

NOT  VCyiTNGl— 23 

Butler 

Pul  bright 

Morae 

Byrd.Va. 

Hayden 

Miindt 

Capdiart 

Hennlngs 

OTiiahoney 

CarroU 

mckenlooper 

Bussell 

Chares 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Stennls 

EUender 

Kennedy 

Yarborough 

Kngle 

McNanuura 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Is 
all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  jM-oceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote.  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  ScHOKPPEL].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea";  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 


June  17 


MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 


the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll] the  Senator  from  CaUfomia  [Mr. 
Enou  ].  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [ICr. 
RuBsiLL],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  3I1NNIS].  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr. '  rARBOROUGHl ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizoi  la  [Mr.  Haydbn]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  a]  90  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arka]  isas  [Mr.  Fm.BRiGHT]  and  the  Sen- 
ator :  rom  Missouri  [Mr.  Hknnikgs]  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxnitzot],  the 
Senai  or  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAirvn] , 
the  Ssnator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNa- 
MARA  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Mors  c]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  DTifAHONKT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fi  rther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin  r,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Cars<ll],  the  Senator  frwn  California 
[Mr.  Bnglx]  ,  the  Senator  f rmn  Arkansas 
[Mr.  FcTLBRiGHT],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hknhings],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kkfauvsr],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kknmdy],  the 
Sena  or  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  . 
the  i  enatOT  from  Oregcm  [Mr.  Mossx], 
the  £  enator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
msl,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarb(  >ROt7GHl  would  cach  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEIL.  I  announce  that  the 
Sena  «r  from  Maryland  [Mr.  BtttlbrI  is 
absei  t  because  of  illness. 

Th;  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart    is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Th»  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
brasla  [Mr.  Hrttska]  are  necessarily 
absei  it. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPint],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mtwdt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on 
ofiBcii  il  business. 

present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Indiana   [Mr.  Capehart]  and  the 


If 
from 
Sena  ct  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cot- 


ton] 


[Mr. 


nays 


Aiken 

Allott 

Andei  9on 

Bartlqtt 

BeaU 

Bible 

Brldg^ 

Byrd, 

Cann4n 

Carls<  n 


Case 

Chav^ 

Chur<pi 

Clark 

Cooper 


would  each  vote  "yea." 


The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 


Schoeppel]  has  been  previously  an- 


nounced by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  DiRKSEN]. 

Oq  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakcta  [Mr.  Mttndt]  is  paired  with  the 
Sena  ;or  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  . 
If  pr  >sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Sout  I  Dakota  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Sena  or  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
17.  as  follows: 


W.Va. 


sr.j. 


[No.  229] 

YEAS— 62 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Pong 

Prear 

Gore 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

SIl 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 


Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long.  La. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Moss 


Murray 

Saltonstall 

Talmadge 

Muskle 

8oott 

Wiley 

Pas  tore 

Smathers 

Williams.  N.J. 

Prouty 

Smith 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 

Young,  Ohio 

Randolph 

Symington 
NAYS— 17 

Bennett 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Brunsdale 

Ervin 

Morton 

Bush 

Goldwater 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Lauscbe 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Lusk 

NOT  VOnNO— 21 

Butler 

Hayden 

Morse 

Capehart 

Hennlngs 

Mvmdt 

Carroll 

Hlckenlooper 

CMahoney 

Cotton 

Hriuka 

Russell 

Dlrksen 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Bngle 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Pul  bright 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  9883)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  No.  1586.  H.R.  7634. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Moss 
in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7634)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUl,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  <m 
Public  Works  with  amendments. 

LDCrrATION  OF  DEBATK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  debate  be  limited  to  30  minutes 
on  amendments  and  an  hour  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  take 
up  the  conference  reports  about  which 
I  spc^e  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  soon  as 
we  get  the  bUl  imder  way. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  "Itien  I  shall  be 
available  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  passed. 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fr(Mn  Texas? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  later  reduced  to  writing,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  7684) 
authorizing    the    construction,   repair,    and 
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preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  app>eal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided.  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
vided, further,  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bin  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  so  that  I  may  make  an 
announcement  ? 

Mr.  KERR.    I  yield. 


LABORr— HEALTH.  EDUCATION,  AND 
WELFARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  minority  leader  is  on  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  H.R.  11390.  the 
Labor — Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  bill,  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table,  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, and  that  debate  on  the  bill  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  know  of  no  request  for  time, 
except  that  I  propose  to  move  to  re- 
commit the  bill  and  to  reduce  the  over- 
all amount.  Other  than  that,  I  know 
of  no  other  motions  or  no  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-ccnsent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  11390)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes,  debate 
on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be 
limited  to  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  ma- 
jority leader;  ProiHded,  That  in  the  event 
the  majority  leader  Is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 


majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  the  intention  to 
finish  action  on  both  bills  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  hope  to 
do  so.  That  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  amendments  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  is  the  plan  for 
tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  title  of  the  other  bill  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Labor — 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  PUB- 
LIC WORKS  ON  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7634)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
approval  of  the  last  authorization  bill  on 
July  3,  1958,  many  favorable  reports  on 
proposed  projects  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  major  river 
basin  authorizations  have  been  reduced 
by  appropriations  to  a  point  where  addi- 
tional monetary  authorization  is 
urgently  needed  to  continue  construc- 
tion of  specific  projects  in  the  compre- 
hensive plans  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  other  purposes,  as  originally 
approved  by  the  Congress.  There  are 
also  several  matters  concerning  general 
legislation  and  modification  of  previous 
project  authorizations  that  should  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

H.R.  7634  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
to  carry  forward  the  important  pro- 
grams for  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  our 
Nation. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  on  July  16, 
1959.  As  it  passed  the  House  the  bill 
included  authorization  for  49  new  proj- 
ects and  modifications  having  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $278,310,500.  and  six 
increased  basin  authorizations  totaling 
$379  million,  a  total  amount  of  $657,- 
310,500. 

The  basin  authorizations  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  House  were  supposed  to 
cover  appropriations  for  2  years,  fiscal 
years  1961  and  1962. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
hearings  on  certain  projects  in  the  House 
bill  and  on  other  projects  which  were 
proposed  for  consideration  subsequent  to 
passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
added  85  new  projects  and  modifications 


to  the  House  bill  and  deleted  2  proj- 
ects from  the  bill.  This  total  includes 
five  basin  authorizations  added  and  the 
amounts  of  the  six  in  the  House  bill  were 
increased. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  proj- 
ects and  modifications  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  $508,247,852,  and  the  increase  in 
basin  authorizations  is  $417,247,852,  a 
total  added  by  the  Senate  of  $925,487,- 
552. 

The  basin  authorizations  were  in- 
creased to  cover  appropriations  for  3 
years,  fiscal  years  1961.  1962,  and  1963, 
instead  of  2  years  provided  by  the  House 
bill.  That  was  occasioned  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  House  bill  was  passed 
in  1959  and  provided  future  authoriza- 
tions for  1961  and  1962.  We  bring  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  now.  in  1960.  and  of 
necessity  have  increased  the  amount  to 
include  requirements  for  fiscal  1963,  in 
addition  to  1961  and  1962,  as  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill. 

The  committee  has  added  two  new 
titles  to  the  House  bill.  Title  m  permits 
the  evaluation  of  recreational  benefits 
in  water  resources  project,  and  their  use 
in  the  recognition  of  the  economic  con- 
sideration of  the  purposes  of  the  project. 

Title  rv  declares  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress that  owners  and  tenants  at  public 
works  projects  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  paid  a  fair  and  equitable  sum  for 
their  property  acquired  and  reimbursed 
for  their  actual  losses  and  damages,  and 
establishes  a  commission  to  study  the 
problem. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  problems 
involved  in  the  studies  that  have  been 
completed  are  important,  urgent,  and 
deserve  early  consideration,  and  that 
further  delay  would  have  unfortunate 
results  in  retardation  of  projects  now 
under  construction  and  others  needed 
for  prosecution  of  the  program  for  full 
development  of  our  national  water  re- 
sources. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  proj- 
ects included  in  the  bill  by  States,  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD,  as  follows : 

List  of  projects  by  States,  HJl.  7634 

AaiZONA 

Estimated  cost 
(PC)  Gila  and  Salt  Rivers $3,  300.  000 

ARKANSAS 

(PC)  McKinney  Bayou 34C,  400 

(PC)  Manlece  Bayou 668,400 

(N)  Ouachita  and  Black  Riv- 
ers          43.  550,  000 

(PC)  Village  Creek,  White 
River,  and  Mayberry  levee 
districts 1.  322,  000 

(MP)   White  River  Basin .50,000,000 

(PC)  Bank  protection  at  Gar- 
land   City 1,750,000 

CALIFORNIA 

(PS)  Atherton  Creek -- 

(N)    Los  Angeles-Long  Beach 

Harbor 1,768,000 

(PC)  Los  Angeles  County  P.C. 

project 32,000,000 

(MP)  Merced  River 12,000,000 

(PC)    Mojave  River 8,070,000 

(MP)  Mokelumne  River 10,000,000 

(N)     Monterey     Harbor     and 

Bay 3, 969,  000 
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CAUTORKIA — continued 

Estijnated  cost 

(N)    Noyo  Harbor 370,000 

(BE)    Orange  County 256,000 

(FC)  Sacramento  River $14,240,000 

(PS)       Streamjs      In       Ifarln 

County 

(PC)  Tachevali  Creek 1,658,000 

(PC)  Walnut  Creek 17,980.000 

(PS)    Wildcat  and  San  Pablo 

Creeks 


CONNKmCUT 

(PC)  Farmlngton  River 

(FC)    Naugatuck  River 

(HPP)    Pawcatuck 

(HPP)    Stamford 

(PC)   West  Thompaon  Reser- 
TOlr    

DELAWAXX 

(N)   Wilmington  Harbor 


FLoanu 

(N)   Bakers  Haulover  inlet 

(PC)     Central    and    soutbern 

Florida    

(NS)   Channel.  Avalon  to  Es- 
cambia Bay 

(NS)     Channel,    Santa    Roea 

to   gulf 

(N)    Everglades  Harbor 

(N)    Gulf  coast  shrimp   boat 

harbc»^ 

(PC)     Herbert    Hoover    dike, 

name 

(BE)  Key  West 

(N)  Land  transfer 

(N)    Uttle  Pass 

(N)    Miami  Harbor 

(FC)   Nicodemus  Slough 

(N)    Palm  Beach 

(FS)  PhilUpi  Creek 

(FS)     Plthlachascotee    River, 

et    al 

(N)   St.  Marks  River 

rawah 

(N)  Kahului  Harbor 

(MS)  Kahaluu 

(PS)   Lava  barriers.  Island  of 
Hawaii 

(NS)  Maalaea  Bay  area 

(HPP)   Hllo  Harbor  seawall.. 

ILLINOIS 

(N)    nilnola    Waterway,    dup. 
docks 

IKSIANA 

(N)  Calumet  Harbor 

(N)  Indiana  Harbor 


lOWA 

(PC)        Coralvllle       Reservoir 

bridge 

(N)  Decatur  Bend  Lake 

(N)    Dubuque  Harbor 

(PC)   Upper  Mississippi  River 
Basin 

KANSAS 

(MP)  Wilson  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir  

KENTUCKY 

(MP)  Barkley  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir  

(MP)    Laurel  River 

(QC)   Little  Sandy  River 

(PC)  Lynn  Camp  Creek 

LOUISIANA 

(N)   Bayou  Lafourche  and  La- 
fourche  Jump 

(N)    Bayou  Petit  Anse.  Tlgre, 

and  Carlln 

(N)  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass. 

(FC)  East  Point  levee 

(N)   Freshwater  Bayou 

(NS)    Lake  Ponchartraln 


12,  052,  000 

10.  230.  000 

409.000 

3.  030.  000 

4,  010,  000 


351,000 

239,000 
23.000.000 


117,200 
373,000 


231,200 


104.000 
3.818.000 

318.000 
4.  980.  000 


1.711.000 
944.500 


7,000.000 


114,652,000 

5.  240.  000 
974.000 


1,  180,000 

155.000 

38,000 

12.000,000 


18.081.000 


146.  000.  000 

21.900.000 

11.900.000 

645,000 


106.000 

16.992.000 

273.000 

7.485.000 


List  4/  projects  by  States,  HJL  7634 — Con. 
iCAZm 

Estimated  cost 


(NS)  palf  Island-Bogus  Island 

to  Seawall  Point 

^astpoint  Harbor 

Ogunquit,  et  al.  coastal 


Blt^Bs 
N) 
FS) 

areM 
N) 
NS) 
N) 
N) 
N) 
N) 
N) 


I'epperell  Cove 

Prospect  Harbor 

£outh  Bristol  Harbor 

£outhwest  Harbor 

Sltonlngton  Harbor 

Wells  Harbor 

"!'ork  Harbor 


PS) 


MARYLAND 

Patuxent  River 


Cape     Cod     Canal      to 


BE) 

Prohrincetown. 
PC) 
N) 
NE) 

harit 


NS) 
flelb 


NS) 
BE) 
Ca^e 
NS) 
BE) 


Wejnnouth. 
FC) 


MICHIGAN 

NS)    BaydeNoc 

N)     Manistee    Harbor 

N)      Marquette    Harbor 

N)      Menominee    Harbor 

N)      Presque  Isle  Harbor 

N)     Trenton     Channel,     De- 
trc  It  River 


(PC) 
(PC) 

(N) 
(BE) 


4,664.000      (MP) 


(BE 

Plrfe 


taut 


(N) 


June  17 


$595,000 


170.000 


97,000 
240.000 
198.000 
340,000 
391.000 


MASSACHUSirrTS 


Chlcopee  River 

Coatult  Harbor 

Eel    Pond    at    Menau- 


178,000 

5.  180,000 

320.000 


Green  Harbor  at  Marsh- 


to 


Nauset  Harbor 

Pemberton      Point 

Cod  Canal 

Pleasant  Bay 

Wessagusset  Beach 


139, 300 


Westfleld  River. 


132.000 
3,240.000 


MINNESOTA 

N)    t)uluth-Superlor   Harbor. 

entrance  channels- 
N)    Duluth -Superior  Harbor, 

interior  channels. 
PC)     Marshall. 
N)   ;ied  Wing  Harbor. 
N)    Two    Harbors. 


1.735.000 
236,000 
715.000 
215.300 

8,  570,  000 


2,  364,  000 

2.513.000 

2,  252,  000 

170, 400 

162,000 


MISSISSIPPI 

N)   ^lloxl  Harbor 326,000 

N)  Ha tchez  Harbor 350,000 

N)    :*ascagoula  Harbor Main. 

N)     lifflssissippi   River   Chan- 
nel          50.000,000 

PC)    Pearl  River 3,609,000 

Missouai 

MP)    Missouri    River    Basin, 
a  11  States  in  Basin : 

Coips  of  Engineers 

Bufeau  of  Reclamation 

NEBRASKA 

(PC)    Gerlng     and      Mitchell 
Valleys,  mod 


207,  000,  000 
60,  000,  000 


NEVADA 

Gleason  Creek 

Las  Vegas  Wash 


13. 


450,000 
410.000 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

ye  Harbor 

NEW  jxasxY 


Atlantic  coast.  Bamegat 
inl4t  to  Cape  May  Canal 


NEW    MEXICO 

Rlo   Grande 

NEW    YORK 

:iFP)    Atlsmtic  coast. 


58 


238,  000 

714.  000 
300,000 


Island  Inlet  to  Mon- 

Point .— 

Buffalo  Harbor 


•19. 
2. 


400.000 
352,000 


List  of  projects  bjr  States,  HJt.  7634 — Con. 

Niw  YORK — continued 

Estimated  cost 

FC)  Ithaca-Cayuga  Inlet...  3.  950.  000 
FC)   Lackawanna-Smokes 

Creek 1,974.000 

N)    Mamaroneck   Harbor 105,  (XK) 

N)   Moriches  and  Shinecock 

Inlets 6.868,000 

N)   Rochester  Harbor 2.446.000 

NS)    Rye    Harbor.    Playland 

Marina 


NORTH    CAROLINA 

N)    Ocracoke    Inlet 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

PC)    BL-fmarck  and  Mandan. 


OHIO 

Ashtabula   Harbor 

Cleveland  Harbor 

Pairport  Harbor 

Lorain  Harbor 

Sandusky  Harbor 

Toledo  Harbor 

MP)    West    Branch     Mahon- 
ing River,  mod 


N) 
N) 
N) 
N) 
N) 
N) 


4.  623,  000 

674,052 

4,  077.  000 
2.486.000 
2.  768.  000 
19.  323.  000 
5.800.000 
14.684.000 


OKLAHOMA 


MP)    Arkansas   River  Basin. 
MP)    Norman  project 


OREGON 

MP)    Columbia  River  Basin. 

MP)    Foster  Reservoir,  South 

Santlam    River 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FC)  Butler  -  Connoquessing 
Creek 

N)      Erie    Harbor 

PC)  Latrobe  -  Loyalhanna 
Creek 

BE)   Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Main. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

N)      Apponaug  Cove 

N)     Little  Narragansett  Bay 

and  Watch  Hill  Cove 

BE)   South     Kingston      and 

Weeterly 

PC)     Woonsocket 

SOUTH    CAROLUfA 

NS)    Beresford  Creek 

N)      Shem   Creek Main. 


179, 

000,000 

19. 

042,000 

148. 

000.000 

17, 

340.000 

1 

558. 700 

1 

729,000 

2 

568.300 

aln. 

180.000 

98,000 

140.300 

2 

970,000 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

FC)    Cheyenne  River 

MP)  Fort   Randall    Reservoir 

brldRe 

PC)    Sioux  Palls 

PC)  Vermilion  River 

TEXAS 

FC)    Big   Fossil    Creek 

PC)   BUeders  Creek 

MP)    Brazos  River  Basin 

FC)    Fort  Worth  Floodway.- 

N)   Texas  City  Channel 

N)    Brazos   Island   Harbor 


MP)    Little     Dell 
Jordan  River 


UTAH 

Reservoir, 


VIRGINIA 

FC)    North  Pork  Reservoir. 
NS)    Sturgeon  Creek 


272,000 

6,  375.  000 

560.000 

6,010,000 


1.861.4C0 
1,060,000 
21,  000,000 
2.241,000 
1,605.000 
4.  38  LOGO 


6,  060,  000 


3,681,000 


WASHINGTON 

N)   Everett  Harbor,  Snohom- 
ish   River 

NS)  Point  Roberts 

NS)   Ship  canal.  Tacoma  to 
Seattle 


3.011,000 


WISCONSIN 

N)    Ashland  Harbor 

N)   Kewaunee  Harbor 

N)    Milwaukee  Harbor 

NS)  Washburn  Harbor 


•1.495.000 
81.900 
38.000 


1^ 


1960 
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WEST    VIRGINI.\ 

Estimated  cost 

»Ni    Road  to  Hildebrand  lock 

and  dam    _      


Total  ruiioUMt  ol  liiU 
Code 


1,582,798,352 


I  N  '   Navlgalioil 

(FC)  FItxxl  control. 

(BE)  B'JHch  c'^o^^iun  '•ontr<jl. 

(MP)  Multiple  puri>ose. 

(NS)  Navigation  survey. 

I  Fri  )  Flood-control  surveys 

(  HPP  I  Hurricane  flood  protection 

Summary   or  Bill 

TITLE    I RIVERS    AND    HARBORS 

Sec.   101  :  Estunatrd  co.^t 
Navigation  projects  (63)-..      $317,201,300 
Beach  erosion  control  proj- 
ects (9) 22, 190.  800 

Monetarv  authorization 

(  B.iikl'ey  D:un  )    (1) 146.000,000 

Si'c     105:    Decatur   Bend  Lake 

(1) 155,000 


Title  I  total   174).     485,547.100 

TITLE    II FLOOD    CONTROL 

Sfc.   203:  E.^timatcd  cot-t 

New      projects      or      project 

modlllcatlons   (44) $259,969,252 

Increased   basin   authoriza- 
tions (10) 736.240,000 

Sec    234:   Merced  River,  Calif. 

(1  ) 12,000.  000 

Sec.    205:     Mokelumne    River, 

Calif.     (1) 10,000,000 

Sec.  208:    Norman,  Okla.    (1).  19,042,000 

Sec.  209:  Missouri  River  Basin 

(1) 60.000.000 

Title     11,     total 

(58) ---    1,097,251,252 

Grand         total 
(132) $1.  582.  798.  352 

General  Legislation 

Beach  erosion  control  amendments 

Small  navigation  projects.  $2  million  an- 
nually. 

Sale  of  excess  land  for  p)ort  or  Industrial 
development. 

Compilation  and  dissemination  of  In- 
formation on  floods  and  flood  damages  and 
liitzards,  $1  million  annually. 

Use  of  existing  public  roads  for  access 
roads  to  projects,  and  replacement  of  roads 
to  be  relocated. 

Title  III:  Evaluation  of  recreational  bene- 
fits at  water -resource  development  projects. 

Title  IV:  Acquisition  of  lands  and  estab- 
lishment of   a   study   commission. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  blcx;  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  as  original  text 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"Eiistport  Harbor,  Maine:  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  98,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $595,000." 

After  line  23,  to  Insert: 

"York  Harbor,  Maine:  House  Docviment 
Numbered  395,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $391,000; 

"Pepperell  Cove,  Maine:  House  Document 
Numbered  284,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $170,000; 


■Rye  Harbor,  New  Hampshire:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbor,s,  dated  March  30.  1960.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $238,000." 

On  page  3,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"Little  Narragansett  Bay  and  Watch  Hill 
Cove.  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut:  House 
Document  Numbered  396,  Elghty-slxth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $98,000." 

After  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"Mamaroneck  Harbor  (East  Basin),  New 
y  )rk :  House  Document  Numbered  209. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $105,000: 

"Wilmingt-on  Harbor.  Delaware:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  88,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $351,000; 

"Ocriicoke  Inlet,  North  Carolina:  House 
Document  Numbered  408.  Elghty-slxth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,623,000." 

On  page  4,  after  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Palm  Beach  Harbor,  Lake  Worth  Inlet, 
Flf)rida:  House  Document  Numbered  283, 
Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,980,000." 

After  line  20,  to  Insert: 

"Little  Pass,  Clearwater  Bay,  Florida: 
House  Document  Numbered  293,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,   at  an  estimated  cost  of  $104,000; 

"St.  Marks  River,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  224.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,711,000." 

On  page  5  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"Blloxl  Hart)or,  Mississippi:  House  Docu- 
ment Niunbered  271.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $326,000." 

After  line  12,  to  Insert: 

"Freshwater  Bayou.  Louisiana:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  March  31.  1960,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $7,485,000; 

"Calcasieu  River  smd  Pass.  Louisiana:  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  May  6,  1960,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $16,992,000." 

After  line  18,  to  strike  out: 

"Gulf  Intracoastal  Waterway,  channel  to 
Port  Mansfield.  Texas:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  11.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,431,000." 

After  line  21,  to  insert: 

"Texas  City  Channel.  Texas:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  27,  1960, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,605,000; 

"Brazos  Island  Harbor.  Texas:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  May  6,  1960,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,381,000; 

"Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  Febru- 
ary 18,  1960,  In  lieu  of  the  navigation  proj- 
ect authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950,  Public  Law  516.  Elghty-flrst 
Congress.  Senate  Document  Numbered  117. 
Eighty-first  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $43,550,000." 

On  page  6,  line  14,  after  "$146,000,000;". 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  is  hereby  authorized  to 
relocate  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  as  re- 
quired by  the  construction  of  said  proj- 
ect, in  such  manner  as  to  eliminate  and 
prevent  Interference  with  and  disturbance 
of  municipal  and  private  facilities  in  Lyon 
County,  Kentucky,  not  otherwise  affected  by 
the  construction  of  the  project,  substantially 
in  accordance  with  allnement  'D'  shown 
on  the  plans  on  file  In  the  Offlce  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers; 

"Illinois  Waterway,  Illinois  and  Indiana: 
House  Document  Numbered  31.  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$114,652,000." 

On  page  7.  after  line  10.  to  insert: 

"Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wisconsin:  House 
E>ocument  Numbered  285,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,000." 


On  page  8,  after   line  9.   to  Insert: 

"Manistee  Harbor.  Michigan:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  358,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,735,000: 

"Detroit  River,  Trenton  Channel,  Michi- 
gan: House  Document  Numbered  319. 
Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  co.st 
of  $8,570,000." 

On  page  9,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"Pairport  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Docume:it 
Numbered  347  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,768,000." 

After  line   19.   to  Insert: 

"RochcEter  Harbor,  New  York:  House 
Document  Numbered  409,  Elghty-slxth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,445,000; 

"Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors 
(West  Basin).  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  401,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,768,000; 

"Monterey  Harbor  (Monterey  Bay),  Cali- 
fornia: House  Document  Numbered  219. 
Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,989,000; 

"Noyo  River  and  Harbor,  California:  House 
Document  Numbered  289,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $370,000; 

"Snohomish  River  (Everett  Harbor), 
Washington:  House  Document  Numbered 
348,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $3,011,000." 

On  page  10,  after  line  14.  to  Insert- 

"Hilo  Harbor,  Hawaii:  Emergency  con- 
struction of  a  seawall  to  protect  against  tidal 
waves  and  excessive  high  tides.  In  accord- 
ance with  plans  on  file  In  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$7,000,000." 

After  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"Wessagussett  Beach,  Weymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts: House  Document  Numbered  334, 
Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $132,000; 

"Pemberton  Point  to  Cape  Cod  Canal. 
Massachusetts:  House  Document  Numbered 
272,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $139,300; 

"Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Provlncetown,  Massa- 
chusetts: House  Document  Numbered  404. 
Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $178,000." 

On  page   11.  after  line  6.  to  Insert: 

"Atlantic  Coast  of  Long  Island,  Fire  Island 
Inlet  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York:  Report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  27, 
1960,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,400,000; 

"New  Jersey  Coast  from  Barnegat  Inlet  to 
Cape  May  Canal,  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  208,  Elghty-slxth  Congress, 
at   an  estimated  cost  of  $1,714,000." 

After  line  15.  to  Insert: 

"Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania: House  Document  Numbered  397, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  periodic  nourish- 
ment; 

"Orange  County,  Newport  Bay  to  San 
Mateo  Creek,  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  398,  Elghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $256,000. 

On  page  12,  after  line  8.  Insert: 

"Sec.  103.  That  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July 
3.  1930  (46  Stat.  933  at  945)  pertaining  to 
cooperative  shore  erosion  studies  and  to  the 
Beach  Erosion  Board,  Is  hereby  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'The  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  investigations  and  studies 
to  be  made  in  cooperation  with  the  appro- 
priate agencies  of  the  various  States  on  the 
Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts  and  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  possessions  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  devising  effective  means  of 
preventing  erosion  of  the  shores  of  coastal 
and  lake  waters  by  waves  and  currents: 
and   any   expenses   incident   and   necessary 
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thereto  may  be  ©aid  from  fund*  approprUted 
for  General  InveatlgatloiiB.  Civil  Functions, 
Department  of  the  Army:  Provided,  That  the 
Department  of  the  Army  may  release  to  the 
appropriate  cooperating  agencies  Informa- 
tion obtained  by  these  Investigations  and 
studies  prior  to  the  formal  transmission  of 
reports  to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
no  money  shall  be  expended  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  In  any  State  which  does 
not  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  agents 
of  the  United  States  and  contribute  to  the 
project  such  funds  or  services  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Amiy  may  deem  appropriate 
and  require;  that  there  shall  be  organized 
under  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States 
Army,  a  Board  of  seven  members,  of  whom 
four  shall  be  c^Bcers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  three  shall  be  civilian  engineers 
selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  with  re- 
gard to  their  special  fitness  in  the  field  of 
beach  erosion  and  shore  protection,  prefer- 
ably from  among  the  State  agencies  coop- 
erating with  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
The  Board  will  furnish  such  technical  as- 
sistance as  may  be  directed  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  conduct  of  such  studies  as 
may  be  undertaken  and  will  review  the  re- 
ports of  the  investigations  made.  In  the 
consideration  of  such  studies  as  may  be 
referred  to  the  Board  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Board  shall,  when  it  considers 
it  necessary  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  make,  as  a  board  or 
through  its  members  personal  examination 
of  localities  under  investigation:  Provided 
further.  That  the  civilian  members  of  the 
Board  may  be  paid  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  attendance  at 
Board  meetings,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  per 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
their  duties  on  the  Board  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(5  U5.C.  73b-a).'  " 

On  page  14,  after  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  la  authorized  and  directed  to  donate 
and  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Ship 
Canal  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  Florida  all 
of  the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  and  to— 

"(1)  lands  in  Putnam  Coimty,  Florida, 
acquired  by  the  United  States  of  America 
by  condemnation  proceedings  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  Jacksonville  Division,  as 
case  numbered  358  U.S.J.  Civil:  and  (3) 
lands  in  Marion  County,  Florida,  acqiUred 
by  the  United  States  of  America  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  instituted  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  Florida,  Ocala  Division,  as 
cases  numbered  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  18, 
and  22,  U.S.  Ocala  Civil. 

"(b)  It  is  Intended  hereby  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  conveyance  of  all  lands  here- 
tofore acquired  by  the  United  States  with 
funds  provided  by  the  said  authority  for 
rights-of-way  for  a  proposed  ship  canal 
across  Florida. 

"(c)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be-  made  without  monetary  con- 
sideration therefor  but  upon  the  conditions 
that  the  Ship  Canal  Auth<x1ty  of  the  State 
of  Florida  will,  without  cost  to  the  United 
States:  (1)  when  called  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  to  do  so, 
reconvey  to  the  United  States,  free  ca  any 
encumbrances  placed  thereon  during  owner- 
ship by  said  authority,  those  lands  conveyed 
pursuant  to  this  section  that  are  required 
for  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal;  (2)  re- 
locate any  roads,  bridges,  or  utility  lines 
constructed  on  or  across  such  lands  after 
the  conveyance  \inder  this  section  by  the 
United  States,  If  the  relocation  thereof  la 
required  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  (t) 
maintain  and  preaerve   improvements  pre- 
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vloua^y  constructed  upon  the  land  by  the 
Oovernment  in  a  manner  that  will 
Increaae   the  cost  of   the   barge   canal 
(4)  hold  the  United  States  safe  and 
rom  any  damages  resulting  from  the 
construction;    and    (5)    de- 
the  proceeds  from  sales  of  any  lands 
conveyed  to  it  under  this  section  solely  for 
ecqulsition,  for  transfer  to  the  United 
free  of  cost,  of  any  other   lands  re- 
fer the   barge  canal    project. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
as  a  limitation  on  the  right  of  the 
::anal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
any  of  the  lands  that,  in  the  opinion 
United  States  Army  District  Engineer 
Jacksonville.  Florida,  will  not  be  required 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.    Any  sur- 
)r  descriptions  required  to  permit  the 
dispoial  of  any  such  lands  shall  be  paid  for 
Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida  if  desired  by  said  Authority  prior  to 
appropriation  of  funds  therefor  by   the 
FedeiaJ  Government. 

I    Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 

as  a  waiver  of  the  obligation  of  the 

[^anal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 

furnish  without  cost  to  the  United 

all  lands,  easements,  and  rlghts-of- 

lecessary  for   the   construction   of   the 

Barge  Canal  as  authorized  by 

of  July  23,  1942   (56  Stat.  703);    (2) 

and  save  the  United  States  free  from 

damages  resulting  from  the  construction 

barge  canal;    and    (3)    to  take  over, 

Inlaln  and  operate  all  highways,  bridges, 

1  oadways  built  in  connection  with  the 

jarge  canal  project." 

page  16,  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 

105.  That   the  project   for  improve- 

of  the  Missouri  River  between  Siovix 

Iowa,   and   the  mouth,   authorized  by 

^iver  and  Harbor  Act  approved  March 

is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  a 

In  the  abandoned  river  channel  of  the 

Missouri  River  between  river  miles  710  and 

recreational  purposes,  by  means  of: 

((onstnictlon  of  a  levee  extending  along 

bank  of  the  new  channel  to  be  con- 

struclted  in  the  Middle  Decatur   Bend   area 

Missouri  River;  and  (b)   construction 

h^draulic-flll    closures    at    both    ends    of 

channel,  substantially  In  accordance 

plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of 

leers,   at  an  estimated   Federal   cost  of 

)00:  Provided,  That  responsible  local  in- 

furnlsh  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 

of  the  Army  that  they  will  (a)  hold 

(ave  the  United  States  free  from  dam- 

and    (b)    maintain   and    operate    the 

proJe):t  modlflcatlon  after  completion  in  ac- 

wlth  regulations   to  be  prescribed 

by  tl^e  Secretary  of  the  Army." 

page  17,  after  line  9.  to  insert; 

108.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  au- 
thorHsed  and  directed  to  accept  as  a  project 
the  cost  of  necessary  improvement 
of  tlJat  section  of  West  Virginia  State  Sec- 
onda7  Route  40  5  approximately  elgbty-flve 
one-1  lundredths  mile  in  length,  from  Its 
Jund  ion  with  State  Route  40  to  its  terminus 
the  Hlldebrand  lock  and  dam  site  on 
^onongahela  River  In  order  to  provide 
thereto.  This  authority  Is  provided 
the  understanding  that  this  method 
jrovide  necessary  access  to  the  project 
least  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
1  Urther  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
kccept  as  its  responsibility  the  future 
of  the  road." 
lineal,  to  insert: 

107.    (a)    That  the  Secretary  of  the 
is  hereby  authorized  to  allot  from  any 
pprdprlations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
and  harbors  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
one  fiscal  year  for  the  construction  of 
river  and  harbor   Improvement  proj- 
aot  specifically  authorized  by  Congress 
will  result  In  rubatantlal  benefits  to 
navi^tlon  and  whleta  can  be  operated  con- 
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slstently  with  appropriate  and  economic  use 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nation  for  other  pur- 
p>oses,  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  such  work  is  advisable,  if  benefits 
are  in  excess  of  the  cost. 

"(b)  Not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be 
allotted  for  the  construction  of  a  project 
under  this  section  at  any  single  locality  and 
the  amount  allotted  shall  be  sufficient  to 
complete  the  Federal  participation  In  the 
project  under  this  section. 

"(C)  Local  Interests  shall  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  all  necessary  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  all  projects 
to  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
this  section.  In  addition,  local  interests  may 
be  required  to  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  that  may  result 
from  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  project  and  may  be  required  to  provide 
such  additional  local  cooperation  as  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  deems  appropriate.  A 
State,  county,  municipality  or  other  respon- 
sible local  entity  shall  give  assurance  satis- 
factory t.-)  the  Chief  of  engineers  that  such 
conditions  of  coop>eratlon  as  are  required 
will  be  accomplished. 

"(d)  Non-Federal  Interests  may  be  required 
to  share  In  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the 
extent  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers  deems 
that  such  cost  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  In  view  of  the  recrea- 
tional or  otherwise  special  or  local  nature 
of  the  project  benefits. 

"(e)  Each  project  for  which  money  Is 
allotted  under  this  section  shall  be  com- 
plete In  Itself  and  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  improvement  to 
Insure  Its  successful  operation,  other  than 
routine  maintenance,  and  except  as  may  re- 
sult from  the  normal  procedure  applying  to 
projects  authorized  after  submission  of  sur- 
vey reports,  and  projects  constructed  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  authorized  projects. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to.  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  provision  of  low  water 
access  navigation  channels  from  the  exist- 
ing channel  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  estab- 
lished harbor  areas  located  along  the  ML'^sls- 
slppl  River." 

On  page  19,  after  line  14.  to  insert: 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  That  whenever  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  upon  the  reconmaendatlon 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determines  that 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377),  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  dlspoeal  of  surplus  real  property,  ( 1 ) 
the  development  of  public  port  or  industrial 
facilities  on  land  which  Is  part  of  a  water 
resource  development  project  under  his  Juris- 
diction will  be  in  the  public  Interest;  (2) 
that  such  development  will  not  Interfere  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  proj- 
ect; and  (3)  that  disposition  of  the  property 
for  these  pxirposes  under  this  section  will 
serve  the  objectives  of  the  project  within 
which  the  land  is  located,  he  may  convey  the 
land  by  quitclaim  deed  to  a  State,  political 
subdivision  thereof,  port  district,  port  au- 
thority, or  other  body  created  by  the  State  or 
through  a  compact  between  two  or  more 
States  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  en- 
couraging the  development  of  Auth.  facilities. 
In  any  case,  where  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  or  bodies  created  by,  a 
State  or  group  of  States,  seek  to  obtain  the 
same  land,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
give  preference  to  that  political  subdivision 
or  body  whose  Intended  use  of  land  will, 
In  his  opinion,  best  promote  the  purposes 
for  which  the  project  Involved  was  author- 
ized. 

"(b)  Any  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  at  the  fair  market  Talue 
of  the  land,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Army,  upon  condition  that  the  prop- 
erty shall  be  used  for  one  of  the  purposes 
stated  In  the  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only,  and  subject  to  such  other  conditions, 
reservations,  or  restrictions  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment, maintenance,  or  operation  of  the 
project  or  otherwise  In  the  public  Interest. 

"(c)  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  land 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall.  In  the  manner  he 
deems  reasonable,  give  public  notice  of  the 
proposed  conveyance  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  Interested  eligible  bodies  in  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  land  to  apply  for  its 
purchase. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  dele- 
gate any  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  section  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  Any  such  officer 
or  employee  shall  exercise  the  authority  so 
delegated  under  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

"(e)  The  proceeds  from  any  conveyance 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts." 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
11,  to  change  the  section  number  from  "103" 
to  "109 ';  after  line  14,  to  insert:  "Prospect 
Harbor,  Maine." 

At  the  top  of  page  22,  to  in-sert: 

"CThannel  across  Santa  Rosa  Peninsula  and 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  Florida,  to  connect  East 
Bay  with  Santa  Rosa  Sound  and  Little  Sabine 
Bay  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

After  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"Channel  from  vicinity  of  Avalon,  Florida, 
to  the  waters  of  Escambia  Bay." 

After  line  8,  to  Insert : 

"Little  Bay  De  Noc,  Michigan." 

After  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"Ship  Canal  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Washington." 

After  line  11.  to  Insert: 

"Point  Roberts.  Washington." 

After  line  12.  to  Insert; 

"Deep-water  harbor  in  the  Maalaea  Bay 
Area.  Island  of  Maui.  Hawaii." 

After  line  14,  to  Insert: 

"Deep-water  harbor  at  Kahaluu.  Island  of 
Oahu.  Hawaii." 

At  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to  change  the 
section  number  from  "104"  to  "110";  in  line 
18,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "1958" 
and  insert  "1960";  on  page  25.  after  line  3, 
to  insert: 

"CONN»CTlCUT  aiVKB   BASIN 

"The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Chlc- 
opee  River,  Massachusetts,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  his  report  dated  June  1,  1980,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,180,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Westfleld  River,  Massachusetts,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  his  report  dated  June  1,  1960,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $3,240,000. 

"The  plan  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes  on  the  Faxmlngton  River,  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  its  report  dated 
March  29,  1980,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$12,052,000." 

After  line  20,  to  insert: 

"PAWCATUCK,    COWXCTKrat 

"The  project  tar  hurricane- flood  protection 
at  Pawcatuck,  Connecticut,  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Ez^neers 
In  Houae  Document  Numbered  212,  Eighty- 
sixth  Ctmgress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $409,000." 


On  page  26,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 
"housatonic  rivee  basdt 

"The  project  for  flood  contrcA  dams  and 
reservoirs  on  the  Naugatuck  River,  Connec- 
ticut. Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recoounendatlons  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 372,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $10,230,000." 

After  line  9,  to  insert: 

"STAMFOKO,   CONNECTICUT 

"The  project  for  hinrricane-flood  protection 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  hereby  author- 
ized subetantlally  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  Houae  Document  Numbered  210,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $3,030,000  for  construction,  and  at  an  esti- 
nvated  Federal  cost  of  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  $31,000  annually." 

In  line  20,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out 

•$1 ,000.000"  and  insert  "$23,000,000";  In  Une 

24,   after  the  word  "Congress",   to   Insert  a 

comma  and  "and  such  comprehensive  plan 

IS  hereby  modified  to  Include  the  following: 

"The  project  for  canals,  levees,  and  water 
control  and  drainage  structures  in  the  Nico- 
demus  Slough  area,  Glades  County,  Florida, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  contained  in  Senate  Document 
Numbered  53,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $318,000. 

"That  the  levees  around  Lake  Okeechobee, 
Florida,  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  approved  July  3,  1930,  and  modified 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  30, 
1948.  ai.d  subsequent  Acts,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  Herbert  Hoover  Dike, 
and  any  law,  regulation,  dociunent.  or  record 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  levees  are 
referred  to  under  any  other  name  or  desig- 
nation shall  be  held  to  refer  to  such  levees  as 
the  Herbert  Hoover  Dike.";  on  page  27, 
after  line  15,  to  insert: 

"PEARL  an'ER,  Mississmn: 
"Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Pearl  River  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  reajmmendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  its  report 
dated  May  6,  I960,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,609,000." 

After  line  21.  to  insert: 

"LOWXX    MISSISSIPFI   KIVBI 

"The  pwoject  for  flood  control  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (46  Stat.  534) ,  as 
amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  furUier 
modified  and  expanded  to  Include  the  follow- 
ing items  of  work  and  the  authorization  for 
said  project  is  increased  accordingly: 

"(a)  In  addition  to  previous  authco-lza- 
tlons,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  i^ovide  for 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  channel 
Improvement  feature  of  the  project. 

"(b)  Natchez  Harbor,  Mississippi:  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendationa  of  the 
Division  Engineer  In  Senate  Docximent  Num- 
bered 16,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $350,000." 

On  page  28,  after  line  12,  to  strike  out: 

"TBiMrrT  Rivxx  BAsnr 

"The  oomprehensive  plan  for  Improrement 
of  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Tezaa, 
as  authorized  by  the  Biver  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1945,  Is  modified  to  provide  fc»  construc- 
tion of  the  Bardwell  Reservoir  on  Waxa- 
hachle  Creek,  In  the  Richland,  Chambers, 
and  Cedar  Creeks  watershed,  at  an  estimated 
ultimate  net  Federal  cost  for  constructicm  in 
addition  to  that  now  auttMsriaed  at 
$5,104,000,  substantially  In  •ocordanee  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chtaf  of  Xn,- 


glneers  in  House  Doctmient  Numbered  424, 
Slghty-flfth  Congress." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"The  oomprehensive  plan  for  improvement 
of  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Texas, 
as  authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
at  1946,  is  hereby  modified  to  include  the 
following  projects: 

"(a)  The  project  for  fiood  protection  on 
Big  Fossil  Creek  in  the  Richland  Hills  area, 
T«us,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Numbered  407,  Eighty-$lxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,881,400. 

"(b)  Modification  and  extension  of  the 
Forth  Worth  Floodway  on  the  West  Fork  of 
tiM  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  at  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  is  hereby  authcu-ized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Docimient  Numbered  402,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2.24X,000." 

On  page  29,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

"BRAZOS  XrVXB  BASIN,  TEXAS 

"In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $21,000,000,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Brazos 
River  Casin  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  September  3,  1954." 

On  page  30,  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"SEQ-OUACHrTA  RIVER  BASIN 

"The  general  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes  on  Red  River,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  below  Denl- 
son  Dam,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  as  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1948,  and 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
Acts  of  Congress,  is  hereby  further  modified 
to  provide  for  additional  Improvements  for 
flooid  control,  drainage,  and  other  purposes, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  McKlnney  Bayou.  Arkansas  and 
Texas:  House  Document  Numbered  220. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $348,400. 

"(b)  Maniece  Bayou,  Arkansas:  House 
Document  Numbered  288,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $688,400. 

"(c)  East  Point,  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  408,  Eighty-sixth  Ccwigress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $273,000. 

"(d)  Garland  City,  Arkansas,  Emergency 
Bank  Protection:  In  accordance  with  plans 
on  flle  in  the  Office  of  Engineers,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,750,000." 

On  page  31,  line  3,  after  the  word  "of"; 
to  strike  out  "•32.000.000"  and  insert 
"$50,000,000";  after  Une  7,  to  Insert: 

"Modlflcatlon  of  the  existing  flood  protec- 
tion project  for  Village  Creek.  White  River, 
and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts,  White  River, 
Arkansas,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  plan  III,  as  contained  in 
House  Document  Numbered  225,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,322,000." 

On  page  32,  line  3,  after  the  WOTd  "of", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  to  strike 
out  "$94,000,000"  and  Insert  "$179,000,000"; 
after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"RIO  GRANDE  BASIN 

"The  project  for  improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  is  horeby  authorized  sub- 
stantially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
94,  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $58,300,000. 

"The  approval  granted  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions  and  limi- 
tations: 

"Oochltt  Reservoir,  Gallsteo  Reservoir, 
and  aU  oth^  reservoirs  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  a  port  of  the  Middle 
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Bio  Grande  project  wlU  be  operated  aolely 
for  flood  control  and  sediment  control,  as 
described  below: 

"(a)  The  outflow  from  Cochltl  Reserrolr 
during  each  spring  flood  and  thereafter  will 
be  at  the  r"*^*""""  rate  of  flow  that  can  be 
carried  at  the  time  In  the  channel  of  Rio 
Grande  through  the  middle  valley  without 
causing  flooding  of  areas  protected  by  levees 
or  unreasonable  damage  to  channel  protec- 
tive works:  Provided,  That  whenever  diirlng 
the  months  of  July,  August.  September,  and 
October,  there  Is  more  than  two  hundred 
twelve  thousand  acre-feet  of  storage  avail- 
able for  reg\ilatlon  of  summer  floods  and  the 
Inflow  to  Cochltl  Reservoir  (exclusive  of  that 
portion  of  the  Inflow  derived  from  upstream 
flood-control  storage)  Is  less  than  one  thou- 
sand five  hiindred  cubic  feet  per  second, 
no  water  will  be  withdrawn  from  storage  In 
Cochltl  Reservoir  and  the  Inflow  derived 
from  upstream  flood-control  storage  will  be 
retained  In  Cochltl  Reservoir. 

"(b)  Releases  of  water  from  Oallsteo 
Reservoir  and  Jemez  Canyon  Reservoir  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October,  will  be  limited  to  the  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  capacity  for 
control  of  subsequent  summer  floods;  and 
such  releases  when  made  in  these  months, 
or  thereafter,  will  be  at  the  maximum  rate 
practicable  under  the  conditions  at  the 
time. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  storage 
of  water  In  and  the  release  of  water  from  all 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  part  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
project  will  be  done  as  the  interests  of  flood 
and  sediment  control  may  dictate :  Ptorrided, 
That  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  endeavor 
to  avoid  encroachment  on  the  upper  two 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand  acre-feet  of 
capacity  In  Cochltl  Reservoir,  and  all  reser- 
voirs will  be  evacuated  completely  on  or  be- 
fore March  31  of  each  year:  And  provided 
further.  That  when  estimates  of  anticipated 
streamflow  made  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  Indicate  that  the 
operation  of  reservoirs  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande  project  may  af- 
fect the  benefits  accruing  to  New  Mexico  or 
Colorado,  under  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
unnumbered  paragraph  of  article  VI  of  the 
Rio  Grande  compact,  releases  from  such 
reservoirs  shall  be  regulated  to  produce  a 
flow  of  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second 
at  Albuquerque,  ot  such  greater  or  lesser 
rate  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  at  the  time  to  be  the  maximum 
safe  flow,  whenever  such  operation  shall  be 
requested  by  the  Rio  Grande  compact  com- 
missioner for  New  Mexico  or  the  commis- 
sioner for  Colorado,  or  both,  in  writing  prior 
to  commencement  of  such  operation. 

"(d)  All  reservoirs  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  project  will  be  operated  at  all  times 
In  the  manner  described  above  in  conform- 
ity with  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  and  no 
departure  from  the  foregoing  operation 
schedule  will  be  made  except  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Rio  Grande  com- 
pact, and  no  departure  from  the  foregoing 
operation  schedule  will  be  made  except  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Compact  Commission:  Provided,  That  when- 
ever the  Corps  of  Ehglneers  determines  that 
an  emergency  exists  affecting  the  safety  of 
major  structures  or  endangering  life  and 
shall  so  advise  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Conmilsslon  In  writing  these  rules  of  opera- 
tion may  be  suspended  during  the  period  of 
and  to  the  extent  required  by  such  emer- 
gency. 

"(e)  The  foregoing  regulations  shall  not 
apply  to  storage  capacity  which  may  b«  al- 
located to  permanent  pools  for  recreation 
and  fish  and  wildlife  propagation:  Provided, 
That  the  water  required  to  flll  and  main- 
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tain  such  pools  Is  obtained  from  sources  en- 
tlrelr  outside  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Rio 
Oral  .de." 

04  page  35,  after  line  5,  to  insert; 

"trPFxa  mssissiFPi  xivza  basin 
"I^i  addition   to  previous   authorizations. 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
vxm  at  $13,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
River  Basin,  approved  in  the  Act  of 
28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
1  ibeequent  Acts  of  Congress. 

flood  protection  project  on  Redwood 

at  Marshall,  Minnesota,  Is  hereby  au- 

subetantlally    in    accordance    with 

•ecommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 

in  his  report  dated  June  1,   1960.  at 

estimated  cost  of  92,262.000. 

project  for  the  CoralvlUe  Reservoir 

ipwa.  River.  Iowa,  as  authorized  by  the 

June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1215).  is  here- 

i^odlfled  to  provide  for  construction  of  a 

bridge   across  said  reservoir   at  or 

the  Mehaffy  site,  to  replace  the  existing 

crossing  of  Johnson  County  on  County 

Y.  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 

Army  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief 

neers,  in  accordance  with  such  plans 

be    approved   by   the   Chief   of   En- 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  not  to  exceed 

000:    Provided,    That    local    Interests 

construct  all  necessary  approaches  to 

>ridge  site,  and  provide  without  cost  to 

[Jnlted  States  all  lands,  easements,  and 

of-way  necessary  for  construction  of 

]>rldge.- 

page  36,  line  8.  after  the  word  "of",  to 
out  "$132,000,000"  and  Insert  •$207.- 
I  lOO";  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

e  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 

Dam    and    Reservoir,    Saline    River. 

,  submitted  In  compliance  with  Pub- 

]^w   505.   Eighty-fourth   Coneress.    pub- 

as    Senate    Document    Numbered    96. 

sixth   Congress.    Is   hereby    approved. 

construction  of  the  project  as  a  unit  of 

comprehensive  plan  of  improvement  for 

Missouri  River  Basin  authorized  by  the 

Control    Act   approved    December   22. 

Is  hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated 

of  $18,081,000." 

line  21.  to  insert: 

project  for  flood  protection  In  the 
and  Mitchell  Valleys,  Nebraska,  au- 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  3. 
(Public  Law  500,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
) .  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Nimibered  139,  84th  Congress,  Is 
modified  to  provide  for  such  revisions 
project  scope  and  purposes  due  to  changed 
as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the 
of  Engineers,  to  provide  needed  pro- 
in  Gerlng  Valley:  Provided,  That  con- 
shall  not  be  initiated  imtil  the 
of  Engineers  shall  submit  a  feasibility 
which  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
Conservation  Service,  for  the  approval 
Public  Works  Conunlttees  of  the  Con- 
whlch  shall  set  forth  the  plan  of  im- 
provement. Its  economic  Jiistiflcation,  and 
his  recommendations  for  local  cooperation." 
O  1  page  37,  after  line  12,  to  Insert : 
The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Sioux 
,  South  Dakota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Act  approved  September  3.  1954, 
Law  780,  Eighty-third  Congress,  in 
with  the  recommendations  of  the 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Nxim- 
183,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  is  hereby 
to  provide  for  extension  of  the  au- 
project  to  Include  flood  protection 
reach  between  Western  Avenue  and 
Bock  Dam.  in  acc(»'dance  with  plans 
prepared  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  at 
climated  cost  of  $660,000 :  Provided,  That 
Interests  agree  to:  (a)  Furnish  without 
to  the  United  States  all  lands,  ease- 
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ments.  and  rights-of-way;  (b)  hold  and  save 
the  United  SUtos  free  from  damages;  (c) 
make  all  necessary  relocation  and  utility 
changes;  and  (d)  maintain  and  operate  the 
project  after  completion." 

On  page  38.  after  line  3,  to  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Ver- 
million River.  South  Dakota,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  its  report . 
dated  February  16.  1960.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,010,000." 

After  line  8.  to  Insert : 

"That  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir project.  South  Dakota,  is  modlfled  to 
provide  for  construction  of  a  free  highway 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  an  appro- 
priate location  west  of  Platte,  South  DakoU, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  In  accordance  with  such  plans  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  crossing  facili- 
ties over  such  river  for  highway  traiOc  In 
the  area  and  In  replacement  of  the  closure  of 
the  Wheeler  Bridge  by  reason  of  construction 
of  said  reservoir  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $6- 
375,000:  Provided,  That  local  Interests  shall 
construct  all  necessary  approaches  to  the 
bridge  site,  and  provide  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  construction  of 
the  bridge." 

After  line  23.  to  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Chey- 
enne River  and  tributaries.  South  Dakota 
and  Wyoming,  Is  hereby  authorised  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  reconunenda- 
tloas  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  280.  Eighty-sixth  Congress. 
at  an  estimated  coet  of  $272,000." 

On  page  39,  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

"That  (a)  the  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1938  (62  Stat.  1215),  and  as 
modlfled  and  exjMnded  by  subsequent  Acts, 
if  further  modlfled  to  Include  the  payment 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  $346,600  to  the 
city  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and  $227,- 
552  to  the  city  of  Mandan,  North  Dakota, 
from  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  the  Fort  Peck,  Garrison,  or  Oahe 
Dam  and  Reservoir  projects,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide part  of  the  Federal  compensation  to 
such  cities,  recocnmended  by  the  board  of 
engineers  consultants  In  their  report  on 
effect  of  Missouri  River  reservoirs  on  sewage 
facilities  at  Mandan  and  Bismarck,  North 
Dakota,  dated  January  1956,  for  the  cost  of 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  work* 
made  necessary  by  the  construction  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  dams  and  reservoirs 
on  the  Missouri  River;  the  total  estimated 
coet  of  such  construction  being  $770,000  in 
the  case  of  the  city  of  Bismarck  and  $605.- 
671  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Mandan.  The 
remaining  part  of  such  Federal  conxpensa- 
tlon  shall  be  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

"(b)  Amounts  authorized  under  the  jmto- 
vislons  of  this  item  may  be  paid  In  a  single 
payment  or  in  such  installments  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Item.  No  payment 
shall  be  made  under  such  provisions  until  a 
showing  is  made  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  that  the  city  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment Is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion for  which  the  payment  is  authorized,  and 
Is  able  to  flnance  its  portion  amotmtlng  to 
25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  construc- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  require 
such  reports  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  any  amounts  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  item  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  provisions. 
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"  ( d)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  pay  $231,000  to  the  city 
of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  and  $151,701  to 
the  city  of  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  Pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  this  item  shall 
be  (1)  from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  for  the  flscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  (2)  made  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act  other  than  subsection  (e) 
of  secUon  6  and  the  regulations  prescribed 
to    carry    out   such    subsection." 

On  page  41,  after  line  1,  to  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Lynn 
Camp  Creek  at  Corbln,  Kentucky,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  the  House  Document  Numbered 
282,  Elghty-alxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
coet  of  $645,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purpoees  on  Laurel  River,  Kentucky,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated coet  of  $21,900,000. 

"The  project  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  Little  Sandy  River,  Kentucky,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In 
iU  report  dated  February  16,  1960,  at  an  esU- 
mated  cost  of  $11,900,000." 

After  line  22,  to  Insert: 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Loy- 
alhanna  Creek  at  Latrobe.  Pennsylvania,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
383,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2.568,300. •• 

On  page  42.  after  line  9.  to  insert: 

"Ths  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Mahoning  River.  Ohio, 
authorized  In  Public  Law  85-600,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  Hoiise  Document  191,  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  Is  hereby  modlfled  to  provide 
that  the  entire  local  share  of  cost  for  water 
for  pollution  abatement  and  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  purposes  Is  $5,- 
200,000,  of  which  $3,230,000  will  be  paid  In 
cash  during  construction,  and  the  unpaid 
balance  at  the  time  the  project  is  placed  in 
useful  operaUon,  $1,970,000,  may  be  paid  in 
cash  at  that  time  or  repaid  on  an  annual 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
tlUe  ni  erf  said  Public  Law  86-500." 

On  page  43,  after  Une  7,  to  Insert: 

"cnjl    RIVXE    BASIN 

"The  plan  of  Improvement  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  allied  purposes  on  the  Gila  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  to  McDowell  Dam 
site,  Arlaona.  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Doctiment  Numbered  279,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$3,300,000." 

After  line  14,  to  insert: 

"WHITirWATEK    RTVEB    BASIN,    CALITOBNIA 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
chevah  Creek  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of  Palm 
Springs,  CallfCMmia.  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  Numbered  171,  Eighty -sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,658,000." 


On  page  44.  line  8,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert  "$32,- 
000,000";  after  line  13.  to  Insert: 

"SACXAICKMTO     UVXS.    BASZK 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  Callforxtla.  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  ^proved  March  1, 
1917.  as  amended  and  modified  by  subse- 
quent Acts  of  Congress,  is  further  modified 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  En«rlneers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  103.  Eighty- 
sixth  Confess,  and  there  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $14,240.- 
000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Initial  phase 
of  bank  erosion  control  works  and  set-bCM:k 
levees  on  the  Sacramento  River." 

At  the  top  of  page  45,  to  insert : 

"las    VEGAS    WASH,    NXVADA 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Las 
Vegas  Wash  and  tributaries,  Nevada,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
405,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $13,410,000." 

After  line  6,  to  Insert: 

"GI,EASON    CaiXK.    NZVADA 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Glea- 
5on  Creek.  Nevada,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  388.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  coet  of  $450,000.'" 

After  line  12,  to  insert: 

"C&ZAT     SALT    BASIN,     UTAH 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Streams,  Jordan  River  Basin. 
Utah,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Hovise  Document 
Numbered  213,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $6,060,000." 

In  Une  21.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "$1,0,000.000"  and  Insert  "$148,000,000"; 
on  page  46.  line  3.  after  "July  3.",  to  strike 
out  '1958."  and  Insert  "1958.  and  these 
projects  and  plans  are  hereby  modified  to 
Include :  The  project  for  construction  of  the 
Foster  Reservoir  on  the  South  Santlam 
River,  Willamette  River  Basin,  Oregon.  U 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
104,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $17,340,000." 

After  line  11,  to  Insert: 

"Sec.  204.  That,  In  recognition  of  the 
flood -control  accomplishments  of  the  mul- 
tiple-purpose Merced  River  develc^mient  In- 
cluding the  Bagby,  New  Exchequer,  and 
Snelling  I>ams  and  Reservoirs,  proposed  to 
be  constructed  on  the  Merced  River  by  the 
Merced  Irrigation  District  of  Caltfomla. 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  monetary  contribution  toward  the 
construction  cost  of  such  development  and 
the  amount  of  such  contribution  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  cooperation  with  the  Merced  Irrigation 
District,  subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  approved  by  the  President, 
of  economic  Justification  for  allocation  of 
the  amount  of  flood  control,  such  funds  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army:  Provided,  That  prt<»-  to  making  the 
monetary  contribution  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Mer- 
ced Irrigation  District  shall  have  entered 
Into  an  agreement  providing  for  operation 
of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  In  such  manner 
as  win  produce  the  flood-control  beneflts 
upon  which  the  monetary  contribution  Is 
predicated,  and  such  operation  of  the  dams 
and  reservoirs  few  flood  control  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944  (58  Stat.  890) :  Provided  further. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  In  a  manner  which 
shall  assure  that  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tribution during  the  project  constmctlon 
period  does  not  exceed  the  p>ercent«ge  of 
the  annual  expenditure  for  the  dams  and 
reservoirs  which  the  total  flood-control  con- 
tribution bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  dams 
and  reservoirs:  And  provided  further.  That, 
unless  construction  of  the  development  Is 
undertaken  within  four  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  authority  for 
the  mcmetary  contribution  contained  herein 
shall   expire." 

On  page  47,  after  Une  20,  to  insert: 
"Sec.  205.  That,  in  recognition  of  the  flood 
control    accomplishments    of    the    multiple 
purpose   dam   and   reservoir    (or   dams   and 
reservoirs)    proposed   to   be   constructed    on 
the  Mokeliunne  River  by  the  East  Bay  Mu- 
nicipal   UUUty    District    ot    Oakland,    Cali- 
fornia,   there    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be 
apprc^niated    a   monetsxy   contzibutlon   to- 
ward the  construction  cost  of  such  dam  and 
reservoir   (or  dams  and  reoervotrs)    and  the 
amount  of  such  contributian*  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
cooperation    with    the   East   Bay   Municipal 
Utility   District,   and    the   Secretary   of    the 
Interior,  subject  to  a  finding  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  approved  by  the  President, 
of   economic   JustiflcatlaKi  for  allocation   of 
the  amount  of  flood  control,  such  funds  to 
be    administered    by    the    Secretary    al    the 
Army:  Provided,  That  the  plan  of  Improve- 
ment proposed  by  the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  will  afford  a  degree  of  flood 
control  which  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Is  adequate  for  the  Moke- 
lumne  River  as  a  part  of  the  overall  flood 
control  program  for  the  central  valley:  Pro- 
vided    further.    That    prior    to    making    the 
monetary  contribution  or  any  part  thereof, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  East 
Bay    Municipal    Utility    District    shall    have 
entered    Into    an    agreement    providing    for 
operation  of  the  dam  or  dams  In  such  man- 
ner as  will  produce  the  flood  control  bene- 
flts upon  which  the  monetary  contribution 
is    predicated,    and    such    operation    of    the 
dam  or  dams  for  flood  control  shall  be  In 
accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary  of   the   Army   pursuant  to   the   pro- 
visions of  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of    1944    (54   Stat.   890):    Provided   further. 
That  prior  to  making  the  monetary  contri- 
bution or  any  (tart  thereof,  the  Department 
of  the   Army  and   the  East  Bay  Municipal 
Utility  District  shall  have  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  provide  adequately  for  miti- 
gation of  the  damages  to  flsh  and  wildlife 
consistent  with   the   other  purposes  of   the 
project:    And    provided    further.    That    the 
funds    appropriated    under    this    authoriza- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  In  a  manner  which  shall  assure 
that  the  annual  Federal  contribution  during 
the  project  construction  period  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  percentage  of  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  the  dam  and  reservoir  (or  dams  and 
reservoirs)  which  the  total  flood  control  con- 
tribution bears  to  the  total  coet  of  the  dam 
and  reservoir  (or  dams  and  reservoirs) ." 
On  page  49,  after  line  11,  to  Insert. 
"Sec.  206.  (a)  Tliat.  In  recognition  of  the 
Increasing  use  and  development  of  the  flood 
plains  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  and 
at  the  need  for  information  on  flood  hazards 
to  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  development,  and 
as  a  bcwis  for  avoiding  future  flood  hazards 
by  regulation  of  use  by  States  and  munici- 
palities, the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Department  at  the 
Army,  Is  hereby  authorised  to  compile  and 
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dlMemlnate  information  on  floods  and  flood 
damages.  Including  IdentlflcaUon  of  areas 
subject  to  inundation  by  floods  of  various 
magnitudes  and  frequencies,  and  general 
criteria  for  guidance  in  the  use  of  flood  plain 
areas;  and  to  provide  engineering  advice  to 
local  interests  for  their  use  in  planning  to 
ameliorate  the  flood  haaard:  Provided,  That 
the  necessary  svirveys  and  studies  will  be 
made  and  such  information  and  advice  will 
be  provided  for  speciflc  localities  only  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  or  a  responsible  local 
governmental  agency  and  upon  approval  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  la  hereby 
authorized  to  allot,  from  any  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  flood  con- 
trol, sums  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any 
one  flscal  year  for  the  compilation  and  dis- 
semination of  such  information." 
On  page  50.  after  line  9,  to  insert: 
"Sbc.  207.  (a)  That  whenever,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  any  authorized 
flood  control,  navigation  or  multiple-pttrpoee 
project  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources, the  Chief  of  Engineers,  xmder  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
utilize  existing  public  roads  as  a  means  of 
providing  access  to  such  projects  dxiring 
construction,  he  may,  at  his  discretion,  im- 
prove, reconstruct  and  maintain  such  roads 
and  he  may  contract  with  the  local  authority 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  roads  to  accom- 
plish the  necessary  work.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  such  work  may  be  carried  out  with 
or  without  obtaining  any  Interest  in  the 
land  on  which  the  road  Is  located  in  accord- 
ance with  mutoial  agreement  between  the 
parties:  Provided,  (1)  That  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  determines  that  such  work  wovild 
result  In  a  saving  in  Federal  cost  as  opposed 
to  the  cost  of  providing  a  new  access  road 
at  Federal  expense.  (2)  That,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  construction,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers will.  If  necessary,  restore  the  road  to 
at  least  as  good  condition  as  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  utilization  for  access  during 
construction,  and  (3)  That,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  oonstructlon,  the  responsibility 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  improvement, 
reconstruction  and  maintenance  shall  cease. 
"(b)  That,  for  such  water  resources  proj- 
ects, under  construction  or  to  be  constructed, 
when  the  taking  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  an  existing  public  road  necessitates  re- 
placement, the  substitute  provided  will  as 
nearly  as  practicable  serve  in  the  same 
manner  and  reasonably  as  well  as  the  exist- 
ing road.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  author- 
ized to  construct  such  substitute  roads  to 
design  standards  comparable  to  those  of  the 
State  in  which  the  road  is  located,  for  roads 
of  the  same  classification  as  the  road  being 
replaced.  The  traftlc  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  taking  shall  be  used  In  the  determina- 
tion of  the  classification." 
On  page  51.  after  line  18,  to  insert: 
"Sxc.  208.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Norman  Federal  reclama- 
tion project.  C^Iahoma.  in  accordance  with 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June  17. 
1902.  and  Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supple- 
mental thereto) ,  except  so  far  as  those  laws 
are  inconsistent  with  this  section,  for  the 
principal  ptirposes  of  storing,  regulating,  and 
furnishing  water  for  municipal,  domestic, 
and  industrial  use,  and  for  controlling  floods, 
and.  as  incidents  to  the  foregoing  for  the 
additional  purposes  of  regulating  the  flow 
of  the  Little  River,  providing  for  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  of  enhancing  recreational  opportu- 
nities. The  Norman  project  shall  consist  of 
the  following  principal  work:  A  reservoir  on 
Little  River  near  Norman,  CM:lahoma,  pump- 
ing plants,  pipelines,  and  other  conduits  for 
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water    for    municipcU,    domestic, 
l^dtistrial  use. 

Secretary  mAy   enter  into  sxiltable 
with   municipal   organizations,   or 
organizations  as  defined  in  section  2, 
Project  Act  of   1939    (38  Stat, 
to  undertake  with  non-Federal  financ- 
the    construction    of    pumping    plants, 
and  other  condiiits,  or  any  of  such 
for  furnishing  water   for  mxmlcipal, 
and  industrial  use,  and  to  advance 
organizations  during  the  construc- 
perlod   funds  to  cover  an  appropriate 
of   the   costs   thereof    attributable    to 
water  to  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 
)    In      constructing,      operating,      and 
the  Norman   project,   the  Sec- 
shall  allocate  proper  costs  thereof  in 
with  the  following  conditions: 
)   Allocations  to   flood   control,  recrea- 
and  the  conservation  and  development 
and  wildlife   and   water  supply  for 
Air  Force  Base  shall  be  nonreturnable. 
)  Allocations  to  municipal  water  supply, 
domestic,  manufacturing,  and  In- 
uses.  with  the  exception  of  that  for 
Air  Force  Base,  shall  be  repayable  to 
TjTnlted  States  by  the  water  users  through 
with    municipal    corporations,    or 
organizations  as  defined  by  section  2, 
Project   Act   of    1939    (53    Stat. 
and  title  HI  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
laws,  and  to  the  extent  appro- 
under  tlie  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
contracts    shall    be    precedent    to    the 
of  construction  of  any  proj- 
xinlt  affecting  the  Individual  munlclpall- 
and  shall  provide  for  repayment  of  con- 
costs  allocated  to  municipal  water 
In  not  to  exceed  fifty  years  from  the 
water  Is  flrst  delivered  for  that  purpose, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  In   the 
Supply  Act  of  1968  relating  to  the  rate 
Interest,   payments   of  said   construction 
Include  Interest  on   unamortized  bal- 
of  that  allocation  at  a  rate  equal  to 
4verage  rate  (which  rate  shall  be  certified 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)    paid   by 
[Jnited  States  on   Its  marketable   long- 
securltles  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
Act  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest   one- 
of  1  per  centum:  Provided,  That  the 
users'  organization  be  responsible  for 
<llspo6al  and  sale  of  all  water  surplus  to 
1  equlrements,    and    that    the    revenues 
shall  be  Xised  by  the  organization 
retirement  of  project  debt  payments, 
of  Interest,  and  payment  of  opera - 
and  maintenance  cost. 
)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  payment 
water  losers'  oonstructlon  cost  obllga- 
together  with  the  interest  thereon,  the 
users  shall  have  a  permanent  right  to 
Lise  of   that  pKM-tlon  of   the  project  al- 
to municipal  water  supply  purposes. 
)   Contracts  may  be  entered  Into  with 
ater  users'  organization  pursuant  to  the 
of  this  section  without  regard  to 
lost  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  section 
the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  trans- 
the  project  water  users  the  care,  opera- 
and  maintenance  of  the  works  herein 
and.  If  such  transfer  Is  made,  to 
frran  the  obligation  of  the  water  users 
Reasonable  capitalized  equivalent  of  that 
n  of  the  estimated  operation  and  main- 
cost  of  the  undertaking  which,  If  the 
States  continues  to  operate  the  proj- 
vould  be  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
md  wildlife  purposes.     Prior  to  taking 
the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
works,    the    water    users'    organization 
obligate  Itself  to  operate  them  In  ac- 
wlth  criteria  specified  by  the  Secre- 
of  the  Army  with  respect  to  flood  con- 
Euad  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
to  fish  and  wildlife:   Provided,  That 
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operation  and  maintenance  and  replacement 
cost  of  furnishing  water  supply  to  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base,  as  contemplated  In  the  plan  of 
development,  shall  be  provided  by  an  appro- 
priate agreement  between  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  water  users'  organization. 

"(e)  Construction  of  the  Norman  project 
herein  authorized  may  be  undertaken  in  such 
units  or  stages  as  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sec- 
retary best  ser\'es  the  project  requirements 
and  the  relative  needs  for  water  of  the  sev- 
eral municipal  users.  Repayment  contracts 
negotiated  In  connection  with  each  unit  or 
stage  of  construction  shall  be  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may.  upon  conclusion 
of  a  suitable  agreement  with  any  qualified 
agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  for  assumption  of  the 
administration,  operation,  and  maintenance 
thereof  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  con- 
struct or  permit  the  construction  of  public 
park  and  recreational  facilities  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Norman  project,  when  such 
use  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest,  all  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  No  recreational  use  of  any 
area  to  which  this  subsection  applies  shall 
be  permitted  which  is  Inconsistent  wlUi  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
The  Federal  costs  of  constructing  the  facili- 
ties authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
limited  to  the  nonreimbursable  costs  of  the 
Norman  project  for  minimum  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(g)  Expenditures  for  the  Norman  Reser- 
voir may  be  made  without  regard  to  the  soil 
survey  and  land  classification  requirements 
of  the  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Act.  1954  (43  V3.C.  390a)." 

On  page  56,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "204"  to 
"209":  on  page  57.  after  line  3,  to  insert: 

"Ogunqult,  York.  Wells,  Kennebunk.  Ken- 
nebunkport,  Blddeford,  Saco,  Old  Orchard. 
Cape  Elizabeth.  Portland,  and  Phlppsburg. 
and  adjacent  coastaJ  areas,  Maine." 

After  line  7,  to  Insert : 

"Patuxent  River.  Maryland." 

After  line  8.  to  insert: 

"Plthlachaaootee  River.  Masarock  Town, 
Anclote  River.  Lake  Tarpon,  BrooksvUle,  and 
adjacent  areas,  Florida." 

After  line  12.  to  Insert: 

"Atherton  Creek.  San  Mateo  County,  Cali- 
fornia." 

After  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"Wildcat  and  San  Pablo  Creeks.  Contra 
Costa  County.   California." 

After  line  15,  to  insert: 

"Streams  In  Marin  County.  California. 
flowing  Into  Richardson  Bay.  an  arm  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  including  Coyote  Creek  and 
Arroyo  Corte  Madera  del  Presidio  Creek." 

After  line  19.  to  Insert: 

"Island  of  Hawaii,  State  of  Hawaii,  con- 
struction of  dikes,  barriers,  or  walls,  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property  from  lava  flows  result- 
ing from  volcanic  eruption." 

After  line  22,  to  ln.sert: 

"Sec.  210.  In  addition  to  previous  author- 
izations, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $60,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
adopted  by  section  9(a)  of  the  Act  approved 
December  22,  1944  (Public  Law  Numbered 
534.  Seventy-eighth  Congress),  as  amended 
and  supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of 
Congress,  for  continuing  the  works  in  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  to  be  xmdertaken  under 
said  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

On  page  68,  at  tlie  beginning  of  line  7.  to 
change   the   section   number   from   "205"    to 
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"211":  In  line  8,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "1959"  and  insert  "1960";  after  line 
8,  to  Insert  a  new  title,  as  follows: 


TITLE 


III 


-EVALUATION        OF        RECREATIONAL 
BENEFITS 

"Policy  and  purpose 
"Sec  301.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  full  consideration 
.•should  be  given  to  the  recreational  purposes 
that  can  be  served  In  the  formulation,  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation  of  Federal 
water  resources  projects  hereafter  author- 
ized Insofar  as  use  for  such  ptirpoee  Is  com- 
patible with  the  major  purposes  for  which 
the  project  Is  to  be  undertaken.  Consistent 
with  this  policy  ( 1 )  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
planning  of  any  Federal  water  resources 
project,  there  should  be  included  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  recreational  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom.  (2)  planning  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  the  recreational  j>j- 
tential  of  any  such  project  (a)  should  con- 
template the  coordination  of  the  us^e  of  the 
project  area  for  recreational  purposes  with 
the  use  of  existing  or  planned  Federal,  State, 
or  local  developments  in  such  manner  as  to 
achieve  maximum  net  public  benefit,  and  (b) 
should  be  carried  out  Jointly  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  if  the  project  is  or  will 
be  situated  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  a  national  forest,  and  i3i  plans  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  project  may  provide  storage 
and  facilities  as  may  be  required  for  rec- 
reational use 

"Definitions 

"Sec  302.  As  used  in  this  title  — 

"  (1 )  the  term  'Federal  water  resources 
project'  means  any  project  Involving  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  for  purpr>se8 
of  navigation,  flood  control,  reclamation.  Ir- 
rigation, water  supply,  hydropower.  or  other 
purposes  which  is  undertaken  by  either  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation 

"(2)  The  term  'recreational  purposes' 
means  uses  from  which  public  recreational 
benefits   may   be  derived. 

■■  (  3  )  The  term  'recreational  benefit*'  means 
public  benefits  of  a  recreational  nature. 

"AppUcabilUy  of  section  4  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol  Act   of   December   22.    1944 

"Sec  303.  Except  as  provided  herein,  the 
provisions  of  this  title  are  Intended  to  be 
supplemental  to  and  not  in  derogation  of 
section  4  of  the  Fltxxl  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944,  as  amended  (IG  US  C.  460d )  . 
and  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  hereby 
made  expressly  applicable  to  Federal  water 
resources  projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  well  as  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  With  respect  to  any  such  project 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  any  ref- 
erence in  such  section  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  also 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  ol  the 
Interior. 

"Evaluation  of  recreational  benefits 
"Sbc.  304.  (a)  In  addition  to  such  other 
data  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  or  may  be 
pertinent,  there  shall  be  included  in  any 
report  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  any  Federal  water  resources 
project,  (1)  an  evaluation  of  the  annual 
recreational  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
(2)  the  annual  cost  of  providing  such  bene- 
fits, including  the  cost  of  the  additional 
facilities.  If  any,  to  be  installed  or  provided 
specifically  in  furtherance  of  recreational 
purposes,  and  (3)  the  part  of  the  cost  of  any 
such  project  that  should  be  .allocated  to 
recreational  benefits. 

"(b)    The  evaluation  of  recreational  bene- 
fits, as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be  made 


by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect  to 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects.  The  President  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  each  such  evaluation  shall  be 
made;  and  the  President  shall  Include  In 
said  regtilatlons  provisions  for  using  In  such 
evaluation  of  recreational  benefits  of  any 
project  a  monetary  value  of  not  less  than  50 
cents  per  visitor -day  of  use  of  that  project 
for  recreation. 

"(c)  The  total  recreational  benefit  credit- 
able to  any  project  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  In  no  event 
exceed  the  cost  of  providing  comparable 
water-associated  recreation  by  the  least 
costly  alternative  means. 

"Allocation    and   financing   of  costs 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  Project  costs,  Including  the 
cost  of  minlmtun  basic  facilities  provided 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section  306',a), 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  purpose  of  recrea- 
tion. Of  the  costs  so  allocated  not  more 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  any 
Federal  water  resources  project.  Including 
the  cost  of  providing  minimum  basic  facil- 
ities pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section  306(a), 
may  be  assigned  to  recreational  purposes, 
except  that  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
the  recreational  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
any  such  project  are  needed  and  that  such 
benefits  will  have  value  on  a  widespread 
national  basis,  he  may  include  in  any  report 
which  is  submitted  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  such  project  a  recommendation 
that  a  greater  amount  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  be  assigned 
to  recreational  purposes.  That  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  such  project  which  is  allo- 
cated to  recreational  purposes  shall  be  non- 
reimbursable and  nonreturnable:  Provided. 
That  project  costs  not  so  assigned  shall  be 
allocated  a.s  provided  by  law. 

"Project  facilities 

"Sec  306.  (a)  In  connection  with  any 
Federal  water  resources  project,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized — 

"(1)  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
minimum  basic  facilities  for  access  to,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and 
safety  and  the  protection  of  public  property 
on,  lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  for  the 
project,  and  to  conserve  scenery  and  natural, 
historic,  and  archeologlc  objects; 

"(2  1  to  cooperate  with  interested  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  and  others 
in  the  investigation  and  planning  of  any 
such  project;  and 

"(3)  to  permit  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  public  park  and 
recreational  facilities  on  project  lands. 
The  minimum  basic  facilities  referred  to  In 
clause  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  shall  be  limited 
to  water  supplies,  sanitary  facilities,  boat 
anchorage  and  launching  sites,  access  roads 
and  parking  areas,  public  camp  and  picnic 
sites,  overlook  stations,  clearing  of  public- 
use  water  areas  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and 
essential  safety  measures. 

"(bi  In  carrying  out  the  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  this  title,  as  set  forth  in  sections 
301  and  303,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
to  permit  the  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  by  non -Federal  Interests,  with 
preference  given  to  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  of  such  additional  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  full 
development  of  any  Federal  wat«r  resources 
project  area  for  recreational  purposes  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944.    as    amended    (16   U.SC.   460d ) . 


"Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
"Sec  307.  The  provisions  of  this  title  are 
not  Intended  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
operations  carried  on  In  accordance  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  661-666C) ,  and  no  such  provision  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  that  Act  or  any 
of  Its  provisions. 

"Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
"Sec  308.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  485h(a)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'together  with  any 
allocation  to  flood  control  or  navigation 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section', 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'together  with  any  allocation  (i)  to  flood 
control  or  navigation  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  or  (11)  to  recreational  pur- 
poses made  under  the  Water  Resovuces  Rec- 
reation Act  of  i960.' 

"Project  areas  leithin  national  forests 
"Sec.  309.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  project  areas  which  are  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

"(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  section  306  of  this  title  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  national -forest 
lands  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"Short  title 

"Sec.  310.  "ntle  III  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Water  Resources  Recreation 
Act  of  i960'." 

And,  on  page  64.  after  line  17.  to  Insert 
a  new  title,  as  follows : 

"TITLE     IV — ACQUISITION     OF     REQUIRED     LAND 

"Declaration  of  policy 

"Sbc.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 
whose  property  Is  acquired  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  paid  a  fair  and  equitable  amount 
for  the  property  acquired  and  reimbursed 
for  their  actual  losses. 

"Dissemination  of  information 

"Sec.  402.  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  that  Congress  authorizes  construction 
of  a  water  resource  development  project 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  advise  owners  and  cx:cvi- 
pants  in  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area  as 
to  the  probable  timing  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  for  the  project  and  for  incidental 
rights-of-way,  relocations,  and  other  require- 
ments. Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
Initial  appropriations  are  made  for  land 
acquisition  or  construction.  Including  re- 
locations, the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  con- 
duct public  meetings  at  locations  conven- 
ient to  owners  and  tenants  to  be  displaced  by 
the  project  In  order  to  advise  them  of  the 
proposed  plans  for  acquisition  and  to  obtain 
their  comments  thereon.  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers shall  issue  regtilatlons  to  provide, 
among  other  things,  dissemination  of  the 
following  information  to  those  affected : 
(1)  basis  and  procedures  for  appraisals;  (2) 
basis  for  offer  to  purchase  property  without 
going  to  court:  (3i  legal  procedtu-es  In  con- 
demnation prcx-eedlngs;  (4)  entitlement  to 
payments  for  moving  expenses  or  other  losses 
not  covered  by  appraised  market  value;  (5) 
occupancy  during  construction;  (6|  re- 
moval of  improvements;  (7)  payments  re- 
quired by  cx:cupants  of  Government  acquired 
land:  (8)  deposits  as  advances  to  land  and 
property  owners;  and  (9)  use  of  land  by 
owner  when  easement  Is  acquired.  The 
operation  of  this  section  and  the  functions 
performed    under    it    shall    be   exempt    from 
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the  operations  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  June  11,  1946.  ai  amended  (60 
8tet.  237) . 

"Commission   on  compensation   in   the   oc- 
quisition  of  land 

"Sec.  403.  Because  (a)  owners  and  ten- 
ants displaced  by  public  works  projects  of 
the  United  States  do  not  always  obtain  re- 
Imbiirsement  for  all  of  their  expenses  and 
losses  and  (b)  Judicial  Interpretation  of  Just 
compensation  as  gtiaranteed  by  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  ttoa 
United  States  assures  payment  of  only  the 
market  value  of  the  property  taken  as  If 
willingly  acAd.  there  Is  hereby  established  a 
Ckmmlaelon  to  be  known  as  The  Commission 
To  Study  the  Adequacy  of  Compensation  In 
Federal  Real  Property  Acquisitions,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Commission",  the  pur- 
pose of  which  shall  be  to  determine  the  most 
eftectlve  manner  of  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  secUon  401  of  this  title. 

"Interim  provision  for  reimbursement  of 
losses 
"Sic.  404.  Because  (a)  many  owners  and 
tenants  whose  land  Is  required  for  water  re- 
source development  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  are  not  being  reimbursed 
at  the  present  time  In  accordance  with  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  401  of  this  title 
and  (b)  legislative  action  on  any  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Commission  estab- 
lished under  section  403  could  not  be  com- 
pleted before  June  30,  1963.  persons.  Arms 
and  corporations  from  whom  any  Interest  In 
real  property  Is  acquired  between  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  June  30,  1963  for 
a  water  resource  development  project  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  shall  receive,  In 
addition  to  but  not  In  duplication  of  any 
payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
further  payment  as  will,  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Chief  at  Engineers,  compensate  such 
persons,  firm  or  corporation  for  consequen- 
tial losses  and  damages  In  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $25,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  30  per 
centtun  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  Inter- 
est In  the  real  estate  taken  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  as  determined  by  the  ChleC  of  Engi- 
neers. The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  delegable  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  such  responsible  officers  or  em- 
ployees as  he  may  determine.  The  operation 
of  this  section  and  the  functions  performed 
\inder  It  shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  of  June 
11,  1946,  as  amended  (60  Stat.  237).  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  issue  regulations 
which  shall  provide,  among  other  things, 
that  the  payments  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  offset  by  any  enhancement  that 
the  project  causes  In  the  market  value  of 
remaining  property  Interests  held  by  the 
applicant  and  shall  be  allowable  only  If  the 
applicant  certifies  that  he  did  not  acquire 
his  Interest  In  the  proeprty  Involved  in  con- 
templation of  the  iM-oJect  or  for  the  purpose 
of  transfer  to  the  Government.  For  the  pvi- 
pose  of  this  section  there  shall  be  a  pre- 
sumption that  an  Interest  In  property  ac- 
quired other  than  through  heirship  after  the 
date  that  a  project  is  authorized  by  Congress 
was  acquired  In  contemplation  of  the 
project. 

"Membership   and   organization   of   the 
Commission 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  seventeen  members  as  follows: 

"  ( 1)  Nine  appointed  by  the  President  at 
the  United  States,  of  whom  six  shall  be  frcxn 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
and  three  from  private  life.  Prom  among 
these  nine  the  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chalmukn  of  the  Com- 
mission. 


'(3t)   Four  iH[>pointed  by  the  President  at 

Senate,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 

of  the  United  States  Senate. 

)    Pour  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 

llouae  of  Representatives,  at  least  two 

shall  be  Members  at  the  House  of 
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)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 

tifect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 

lame    manner    in    which    the   original 

was  made. 

)    Nine    members   of    the   Commission 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 

conduct  hearings. 
)   Service  of  an  Individual  as  a  mem- 
r  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an 
individual  by  the  Conunisslon  as  an  attor- 
expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
Individual    within    the    provisions    of 
section  281.  283,  284.  434.  or  1914  of  tlUe  18 
United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
Itevised  Statutes    (5  U.S.C.  99). 
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"Duties  of  the  Commission 
'Sic.  406.  The  Commission  shall  study 
Investigate  the  present  methods  and 
by  which  real  property  is  acquired 
United  States,  the  several  States,  and 
ether  governmental  bodies  as  deemed 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Commls- 
ITie  Commission  shall  determine  and 
on  the  scope  of  losses,  expenses,  and 
Incurred  by  individuals,  families, 
concerns,  and  local  conununltles  as 
the  -esxilt  of  the  acquisition  of  land  for 
public  works  projects  of  the  United  States 
of  A]  nerica  Indicating  particularly  the  scope 
and  extent  of  losses,  expenses,  and  dam- 
ages, if  any,  not  compensable  vmder  the 
Judlc  ial  Interpretations  of  the  constitutional 
guar  intee  of  Just  compensation. 

"Report 
Sfcc.  407.  The  Commission,  not  later  than 
Decenber  31.  1962,  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  re- 
port of  its  activities  and  the  results  of  its 
studes.  The  report  shall  Include  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  enactments  and 
admJ  nlstratlve  actions  as  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  (/ommlssion  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  r  ecommendations  to  fulfill  the  policy  set 
forttT  In  section  401  of  this  title. 
Powers  of  the  Commission 
Sic.  408.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
auth  >rlzatlon  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
comi|ilttee  or  member  thereof  may.  for  the 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
title,  hold  such  hearings  and  sit  and 
kt  such  times  and  places,  administer 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subi>ena  or 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
papers,  and  documents,  as  the  Com- 
or  such  subcommittee  or  member 
leem  advisable.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
nder  the  signature  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
of  such  subcommittee,  or  any 
designated  member,  and  may  be  served 
person  designated  by  such  Chairman 
The  provisions  of  sections  102  to 
Inclusive,  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
,  title  2,  sees.  192-194).  shall  apply 
case  of  any  failure  of  any  witness  to 
comi^Iy  with  any  subpena  or  to  testify  when 
oned  under  authority  of  this  section. 
)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
Instrumentallty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
this  title,  other  than  information  rel- 
to  pending  or  prospective  acquisitions; 
sach  such  department,  agency,  and  In- 
stnir  lentallty  la  authorized  to  furnish  such 
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information  to  the  Conunisslon,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  Vice 
Chairman  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

"Appropriations,  expenses,  and  personnel 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  $bO  a  day  when  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, except  that  no  compensation  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
service  as  a  member,  to  any  member  who  is 
receiving  other  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  to  any  member  who  Lb 
receiving  compensation  from  any  State  or 
local  government. 

"(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbiu-sed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Conunisslon. 

"(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, and  without  regard  to  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Director  and 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Conunisslon  shall 
retain  civil  service  status  without  Interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  statiis  or  privilege. 

"Termination  of  the  Commission 

"Sec.  410.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  six  months  after  the  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  final  re- 
port provided  for  in  Section  407  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  411.  Title  IV  of  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  'Land  Acquisition  Policy  Act  of 
I960'." 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  include  in  the  previous  request 
additional  committee  amendments, 
principally  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  additional  amendments  agreed  to 
are  as  follows: 

Page  3  of  the  House  bill,  strike  out  lines 
7  and  8.  and  Insert  the  stricken  language 
following  line  20. 

Page  3.  lines  3  and  4  of  the  biU  as  reported, 
strike  out  "Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  dated  March  30.  1960,"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  June   1,  1960," 

Page  5,  lines  13  and  14,  strike  out  "Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  March  31,  1960,"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers dated  June  1,  1960." 

Page  5,  lines  16,  17,  and  18.  strike  out 
"Repjort  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  dated  May  6.  1960."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  June  1,  1960," 

Page  6,  lines  1  and  2.  strike  out  "Report 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  dated  May  6,  1960,"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, dated  June  1.  1960." 

Page  6.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  February  18.  1960,"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, dated  June  1.  1960," 

Page  22,  following  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "Coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  in- 
vestigation of  sites  for  possible  use  as  an- 
chorage   areas    for    handling    of    explosives. 


Areas  of  investigation  to  be  designated  by 
the  Governor's  Advisory  Cummlltee  on  Ex- 
plosives." 

Page  35,  line  16,  strike  out  "his  report 
du'ed  June  1,  1960,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "House  Document  Numbered  417, 
EiKtity-slxth   Congress," 

Page  38.  lines  6,  7,  and  8,  strike  out 
•  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
i!i  lis  report,  dated  February  16,  1960,"  and 
iiisf-rt  In  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of  Engineers 
i:i   his  report  dated   June    1,    I960," 

Piige  41,  line  10.  strike  out  "Senate  Docu- 

riunt    Numbered ,"    and    Insert    In    lieu 

thereof  "House  Document  Numbered  413,  " 

Page  41.  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  "B<iard 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Its 
report  dated  February  16,  1960,  '  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of  Engineers  in  his 
rep<jrt  dated  June  13,   1960," 

Page  57,  following  line  12,  Incert  the  fol- 
lowing' 

Indian  River  and  other  streams  draining 
into  Indian  Lake  and  Lake  Michigan  In  the 
vicinity  of  Manlstlque.  Michigan. " 

Page  57,  following  line  22,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Kahoma  Stream,  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii." 

Page  61.   line   11.  strike  out   "(a)". 

Page  62,  line  1,  strike  out  "allocated"  and 
Insert    in   lieu   thereof   "assigned" 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  amend- 
ments which  I  send  to  the  desk  be 
printed  on  page  41.  following  line  11,  as 
a  part  of  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows : 

On  page  41.  line  11.  after  the  figures 
"♦21.900.000".  to  insert  a  semicolon  and 
'  Provtded,  That  construction  of  the  project 
shall  not  be  commenced  until  the  agency 
designated  to  market  the  p)ower  has  entered 
Into  an  agreement  which  would  Insure  that 
the  power  would  be  sold  at  rates  sufficient 
to  repay  with  Interest  within  fifty  years  all 
Costs  allocated  to  power" 

On  page  41.  at  the  beginning  of  line  16, 
to  strike  out  "Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors  In  Its  report  d.ited  February  16. 
1960,"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Chief  of 
Engineers  In  his  report  dated  June  13,  1960, '. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  yields  the 
floor.  I  wonder  if  we  might  not  ask  to 
have  the  text  of  the  bill  inserted  in  the 
Record.  I  do  not  expect  to  make  a  long 
speech  about  the  bill;  however,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  since  it  Is  one  bill  which 
speaks  for  itself,  it  would  be  helpful,  for 
reference,  if  the  entire  text  of  the  bill, 
together  with  committee  amendments, 
were  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre.ientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.isembled, 

TITLE     I RIVERS     AND      HARBORS 

Sec.  101.  That  the  following  works  of  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other 
waterways  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
otlier  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated:  Provided,  That  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1  of  the  River  and  Harbor 


Act  approved  March  2,  1945  (Public  Law 
Numbered  14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first 
session),  shall  govern  with  respect  to  proj- 
ects authorized  In  this  title;  and  the  pro- 
cedures therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of  Im- 
provement for  navigation  or  fiood  control 
and  for  irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental 
thereto,  shall  apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  in 
lull: 

N(wigation 

Eastix)rt  Harbor  Maine:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  98.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
f.'^rlmated  c<)st  of  $595,000; 

Southwest  Harbor.  Maine:  House  Docu- 
nient  Numbered  408,  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  $240,000: 

StonlHirton  Harbor,  Maine:  House  Docu- 
meiu  Numbered  36,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
ii  t   an   estimated  cost  of  $198,000; 

.Soutli  Bristol  Harbor.  Maine:  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  30.  Elehty-sixth  Congress. 
at  -.tu  e.stimated  cost  of  $97,000; 

Wells  Harbor.  Maine:  House  Document 
Numbc-red  202.  Eii^hty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $340,000: 

York  Harbor,  Maine:  House  Document 
Numbered  395,  Elehty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
e.stimated  cost  of  $391,000; 

Pep[>erell  Cove,  Maine:  House  Document 
Numbered  284.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $170,000; 

Rye  Harbor.  New  Hampshire:  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  March  30,  1960,  at  an  estimated 
co.n  of  $238,000; 

Cotult  Harbor,  Massachusetts:  House 
Document  Numbered  142,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
press,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $320,000; 

Apponau^  Cove.  Rhode  Island:  House 
Document  Numbered  143.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $180,000; 

Little  Narragansett  Bay  and  Watch  Hill 
Cove.  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut:  House 
Document  Numbered  396,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress,   at    an    estimated   cost  of  $98,000; 

Moriches  and  Shinecock  Inlets,  New  York: 
House  Document  Numbered  126,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,858,000; 

Mamaroneck  Harbor  (East  Basin).  New 
York:  House  Document  Numbered  209. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $105,000; 

Wilmington  Harbor,  Delaware:  Senate 
Document  Numbered  88,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress,  at  an    estimated  cost   of   $351,000; 

Ocracoke  Inlet.  North  Carolina:  Hoxise 
Document  Numbered  408.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,623,000; 

Shem  Creek.  Charleston  Harbor,  South 
Carolina:  House  Document  Numbered  35, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  maintenance; 

Everglades  Harbor,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  147,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $117,200; 

Gulf  Coast  Shrimp  Boat  Harbors,  Florida: 
House  Document  Numbered  183,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$373,000; 

Bakers  Haulover  Inlet,  Florida:  House 
Document  Numbered  189,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $239,000; 

Palm  Beach  Harbor,  Lake  Worth  Inlet. 
Florida;  House  Document  Numbered  283, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,980,000; 

Miami  Harbor.  Florida:  Senate  Document 
Numbered  71.  Elghty-flfth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,818,000; 

Little  Pass,  Clearwater  Bay,  Florida:  House 
Document  Numbered  293.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $104,000; 

St.  Marks  River,  Florida:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  224.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,711,000; 

Pascagoula  Harbor,  Mississippi:  House 
Document  Numbered  98,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, maintenance; 


Blloxl  Harbor,  Mississippi:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  271,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $326,000; 

Bayou  Lafourche  and  Lafourche-Jump 
Waterway.  Louisiana:  House  Document 
Numbered  112,  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4,664,000; 

Bayous  Petit  Anse,  Tlgre.  and  Carlin, 
Louisiana:  Senate  Document  Numbered  70. 
Elghty-flfth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $106,000; 

Freshwater  Bayou.  Louisiana:  Report  of 
tlie  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  March  31,  1960.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $7,485,000; 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass,  Louisiana:  Re- 
jxjrt  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  dated  May  6,  1960,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16,992,00<): 

Texas  City  Channel,  Texas:  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  27.  1960,  at  an 
estimated   cost  of  $1,605,000; 

Brazos  Island  Harbor,  Texas:  Rep)ort  of 
the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, dated  May  6,  1960,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $4,381,000; 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Arkansas  and 
Louisiana:  Report  of  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  dated  February  18, 
1960,  in  lieu  of  the  navigation  project  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950. 
Public  Law  516,  Eighty-first  Congress,  Senate 
Document  Numbered  117,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $43,550,000; 

In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  the  completion 
of  the  Barkley  Dam  project  in  Kentucky, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1954,  at  an  estimated  additional  cost  of  $146- 
000.000;  :  Provided  That  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers Is  hereby  authorized  to  relocate  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  as  required  by  the 
construction  of  said  project,  in  such  manner 
as  to  eliminate  and  prevent  interference  with 
and  disturbance  of  municipal  and  private 
facilities  in  Lyon  County,  Kentucky,  not 
othervise  affected  by  the  construction  of  the 
project,  substantially  in  accordance  with 
allnement  "D"  shown  on  the  plans  on  file 
in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers; 

Illinois  Waterway,  Illinois  and  Indiana: 
House  Document  Numbered  31,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$114,652,000; 

Mississippi  River  between  Missouri  River 
and  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  at  Dubuque. 
Iowa:  House  Document  Numbered  56. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $38,000; 

Red  Wing  Harbor,  Minnesota:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  32,  Enghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $170,400; 

Menominee  Harbor  and  River.  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin:  House  Document  Numbered 
113,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $715,000; 

Milwaukee  Harbor,  Wisconsin:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  285,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $38,000; 

Kewaunee  Harbor,  Wisconsin :  Senate  Doc- 
ument Numbered  19,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $81,900; 

Two  Harbors,  Minnesota:  House  Document 
Numbered  146,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $162,000; 

DuJuth-Superior  Harbor,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin:  House  Document  Numbered  150. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,364,000. 

Duluth-Superior  Harbor.  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin:  House  Document  Numbered  196. 
Elghty-Blxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,513,000; 

Ashland  Harbor,  Wisconsin:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  165.  Eaghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  •1,495,000; 

Presque  Isle  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  145.  Eghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $215,300; 
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Marquette  Harbor,  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  154.  Eighty-sixth  Oongreas, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  (aSO.OOO; 

Manistee  Harbor.  Michigan:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  368,  Klghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,736,000; 

Detroit  River,  Trenton  Channel,  Michigan: 
House  Document  Nximbered  319.  Eighty -sixth 
congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $8,670,000; 

Calumet  Harbor,  nunols  and  Indiana: 
House  Document  Numbered  149,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5,240,000; 

Indiana  Harbor,  Indiana:  House  Document 
Numbered  195,  Eaghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $974,000; 

Toledo  Harbor,  <Milo:  House  Document 
Numbered  153,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $14,884,000: 

Sandiisky  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  Doctmient 
Numbered  144,  Blghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $5,800,000; 

Cleveland  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  152.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,486,000; 

Lorain  Harbor,  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  166,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $19,323,000: 

Falrport  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  347.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $2,768,000; 

Ashtabula  Harbor.  Ohio:  House  Document 
Numbered  148.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $4,077,000; 

Erie  Harbor,  Pennsylvania:  House  Docu- 
ment Niunbered  199.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,729,000; 

Buffalo  Harbor.  New  York:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  151,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,352,000; 

Rochester  Harbor,  New  York :  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  409.  EUghty-slxth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,445,000; 

Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach  Harbors 
(West  Basin),  California:  House  Document 
Numbered  401.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated   cost  of  $1,768,000; 

Monterey  Harbor  (Monterey  Bay),  Cali- 
fornia: House  Docvunent  Numbered  219, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $3,988,000: 

Noyo  River  and  Harbor,  Calif <Mrnia:  House 
Document  Numbered  289,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $370,000; 

SnohCHnlsh  River  (Everett  Harbor),  Wash- 
ington: House  Document  Numbered  348, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estlnutted  cost 
of  $3,011,000; 

Kahulul  Harbor,  Island  oC  Maul,  Hawaii: 
House  Document  Numbered  100,  Blghty-slxth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  ooet  at  $944,600; 

Hilo  Harbcx',  HawaU:  Emergency  construc- 
tion of  a  seawall  to  protect  against  tidal 
waves  and  excessive  high  tides,  In  accordance 
with  plans  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $7,- 
000,000. 

Beach  erosion  oontrol 

Wessagussett  Beach,  Weymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts: House  Doctunent  Numbered  834, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $133,000; 

Penvberton  Po^t  to  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Mas- 
sachusetts: Hous4^^X>cument  Numbered  273, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $139300; 

Cape  Cod  Canal  to  Provlncetown,  Massa- 
chusetts: Hotise  Document  Numbered  404, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $178,000; 

South  Kingstown  and  Westerly,  Rhode 
Island:  House  Document  Numbered  SO, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $140,300; 

Atlantic  Coast  of  Long  Island.  Fire  Island 
Inlet  to  Montauk  Point,  New  York:  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  dated  May  37.  1900. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $19,400,000; 


N((w  Jersey  Coast  from  Banegat  Inlet  to 
Cap  I  May  Canal.  New  Jersey:  House  Docu- 
ment Niimbered  208,  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  a  1  estimated  ooet  of  $1,714,000; 

K  sy  Weet,  Florida :  House  Docvunent  Num- 
bers d  413,  Elghty-flfth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 
mat  ed  cost  of  $231,200. 

P!  ■csque  Isle  Peninsula.  Erie,  Pennsylvania : 
House  Document  Numbered  397,  Elghty- 
slxt  1   Congress,  periodic  nourishment; 

O  range  County,  Newport  Bay  to  San  Mateo 
,    California:    House   Docvunent    Num- 
398,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
matjed  cost  of  $256,000. 

Sec.  102.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
tereby  authorized  to  reimburse  local  In- 
for  such  work  done  by  them,  on  the 
erosion  projects  authorized  in  section 
subsequent  to  the  Initiation  of  the  co- 
ope^^atlve  studies  which  form  the  basis  for 
projects:  Provided,  That  the  work  which 
have  been  done  on  these  projects  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  being 
accordance  with  the  projects  hereby 
adobted:  Provided  further.  That  such  relm- 
bur  iement  shall  be  subject  to  appropriations 
applicable  thereto  or  funds  available  there - 
and  shall  not  take  precedence  over  other 
Ing  projects  of  higher  priority  for  Im- 
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103.  That  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
2  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  3, 
(46  Stat.  933  at  945)   pertaining  to  co- 
ve shore  erosion  studies  and  to  the 
Erosion  Board,  is  hereby  amended  to 
as  follows: 
rhe    Chief    of   Engineers    of    the    United 
Army,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
of   the   Army,   is  authorized   and   dl- 
to  cause  Investigations  and  studies  to 
nade  In  cooperation  with  the  spproprl- 
agencies  of  the  various  States  on  the  At- 
,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts  and  on   the 
Lakes,  and  of  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the   possessions  of   the   United    States, 
a  view  to  devising  efTectlve  means  of 
erosion  of  the  shcM'es  of  coastal 
lake  waters  by  waves  and  currents;  and 
expenses  incident  and  necessary  thereto 
be   paid  from   funds   appropriated   for 
Investigations.  Civil  Functions.  De- 
of  the  Army:   Provided.  That  the 
of  the  Army  may  release  to  the 
cooperating    agencies    Informa- 
obtained   by   these   investigations    and 
prior  to  the  formal  transmission  of 
to  Congress:  Provided  further.  That 
noney  shall  be  expended  under  authority 
his  section  in  any  State  which  does  not 
for  cooperation  with  the  agents  of 
United  States  and  contribute  to  the  proj- 
such  funds  or  services  as  the  Secretary 
ihe  Army  may  deem  appropriate  and  re- 
;   that   there  shall  be  organized  under 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
l^oard  of  seven  monbers,  of  whom  foiu- 
be  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
three  shall  be  civilian  engineers  selected 
the   Chief  of   Engineers   with   regard   to 
special  fitness  in  the  field  of   beach 
and  shore  protection,  preferably  from 
the  State  agencies  cooperating  with 
Department  of   the  Army.     The  Board 
furnish  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
llrected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the 
of  such  studies  as  may  be  vuider- 
and  will  review  the  reports  of  the  In- 
made.     In  the  consideration  of 
studies  as  may  be  referred  to  the  Board 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Board  shall. 
It  considers  It  necessary  and  with  the 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  make,  as 
or  through  its  members  personal  ex- 
natlon  of  localities  under  Investigation: 
further.  That  the  civilian  members 
I  he  Board  may  be  paid  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
$100  a  day  for  each  day  of  attendance 
]  loard  meetings,  not  to  exceed  thirty  days 
annum,  in  addition  to  the  traveling  and 
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other  necessary  expenses  connected  with 
their  duties  on  the  Board  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (5 
U.S.C.  73b-2)  " 

Skc.  104  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to  donate 
and  convey  by  quitclaim  deed  to  the  Ship 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida  all 
of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  and  to — 

( 1 )  lands  In  Putnam  County,  Florida,  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  of  America  by 
condemnation  proceedings  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida.  Jacksonville  Ettvlslon.  as 
case  numbered  356  U.S.J.  Civil;  and  (2) 
lands  In  Marlon  County,  Florida,  acquired 
by  the  United  States  of  America  by  con- 
demnation proceedings  instituted  In  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida,  Ocala  Division,  as  cases 
numbered  9,  10,  11,  12,  13.  14,  15,  16,  and 
22,  U.S.  Ocala  Civil. 

lb)  It  Is  Intended  hereby  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  conveyance  of  all  lands  here- 
tofore acquired  by  the  United  States  with 
funds  provided  by  the  said  authority  for 
rights-of-way  for  a  proposed  ship  canal 
across  Florida. 

(c)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  without  monetary  con- 
sideration therefor  but  upon  the  conditions 
that  the  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State 
of  Florida  will,  without  cost  to  the  United 
States:  (1)  when  called  upon  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  to  do  so, 
reconvey  to  the  United  States,  free  of  any 
encumbrances  placed  thereon  during  owner- 
ship by  said  authority,  those  lands  conveyed 
pursuant  to  this  section  that  are  required 
for  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal;  (2)  re- 
locate any  roads,  bridges,  ch-  utility  lines  con- 
structed on  or  across  such  lands  after  the 
conveyance  under  this  section  by  the  United 
States,  If  the  relocation  thereof  is  required 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers;  (3)  maintain  and 
preserve  improvements  prerlously  con- 
structed upon  the  land  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  a  manner  that  will  not  Increase 
the  cost  of  the  barge  canal  project;  (4)  hold 
the  United  States  safe  and  free  from  any 
danoages  resulting  from  the  aforementioned 
construction:  and  (5)  devote  the  proceeds 
from  sales  of  any  lands  conveyed  to  It  under 
this  section  solely  for  the  acquisition,  for 
transfer  to  the  United  States  free  of  cost,  of 
any  other  lands  required  for  the  barge  canal 
project. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  limitation  on  the  right  of  the 
Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
to  sell  any  of  the  lands  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  United  States  Army  district  engineer 
at  Jacksonville.  Florida,  will  not  be  required 
for  the  Croas  Florida  Barge  Canal.  Any  sur- 
veys or  descrii>tlons  required  to  permit  the 
disposal  of  any  such  lands  shall  be  paid  for 
by  the  Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida  If  desired  by  said  authority  prior  to 
the  appropriation  at  funds  therefor  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  a  waiver  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Ship  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Kor- 
Ida  to  (1)  furnish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States,  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  author- 
ized by  the  Act  of  July  23,  1942  (56  Stat. 
703):  (2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  any  damages  resulting  from  the 
construction  of  said  barge  canal;  and  (3) 
to  take  over,  maintain  and  operate  all  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  roadways  built  In  connec- 
tion   with    the   said    barge    canal    project. 

Skc.  106.  That  the  project  for  Improve- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River  between  Sioux 
City.  Iowa,  and  the  mouth,  authorized  by 
the    River   and   Harbor    Act    aproved   March 
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2.  1945,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  a 
lake  In  the  abandoned  river  channel  of  the 
Missouri  River  between  river  miles  710  and 
715  for  recreational  purposes,  by  means  of: 
(a)  Construction  of  a  levee  extending  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  new  channel  to  be  con- 
•tructed  in  the  Middle  Decatur  Bend  area 
of  the  Missouri  River;  and  (b)  construc- 
tion of  hydraullc-flll  closures  at  both  ends 
e)f  the  old  channel,  substantially  In  accord- 
is  nee  with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief 
u;  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  Federal,  cost 
uf  *155,000:  Provided,  That  responsible  lo- 
c.il  Interests  furnish  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will 
(u)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages:  and  (b)  maintain  and  oper- 
.ite  the  project  modification  after  completion 
in  accordance  with  rejgulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed  by   the   Secretary   of    the   Army. 

Sec.  106.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  accept  as  a  project 
feature  the  cost  of  necessary  improvement 
nf  that  section  of  West  Virginia  State  Sec- 
ondary Route  40/5  approximately  eighty-five 
one-hundred ths  mile  In  length,  from  Its 
junction  with  State  Route  40  to  Its  terminus 
near  the  Hildebrand  lock  and  dam  site  on 
the  Monongahela  River  In  order  to  provide 
access  thereto.  This  authority  Is  provided 
with  the  understanding  that  this  method 
will  provide  necessary  access  to  the  project 
at  the  least  expenditure  of  Federal  funds, 
and  further  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
will  accept  as  its  responsibility  the  future 
maintenance  of  the  road. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Is  hereby  authorized  to  allot  from  any 
appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter  made 
for  rivers  and  harbors  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000  for  any  one  fiscal  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  small  river  and  harbor  Improvement 
projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
grep^  which  will  result  In  substantial  bene- 
fits to  navigation  and  which  can  be  operated 
consistently  with  appropriate  and  economic 
use  of  the  waters  of  the  Nation  for  other 
purposes,  when  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  such  work  Is  advisable.  If  bene- 
fits are  in  excess  of  the  cost. 

(b)  Not  more  than  $200,000  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  the  construction  of  a  project  under 
this  section  at  any  single  locality  and  the 
amount  allotted  shall  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  Federal  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect under  this  section. 

(c)  Local  Interests  shall  provide  without 
cost  to  the  United  States  all  necessary  lands. 
easements,  emd  rights-of-way  for  all  projects 
to  be  constructed  under  the  authority  of  this 
section.  In  addition,  local  Interests  may  be 
required  to  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  that  may  result  from  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  project 
and  may  be  required  to  provide  such  addi- 
tional local  cooperation  as  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers deems  appropriate.  A  State,  county, 
municipality,  or  other  responsible  local  en- 
tity shall  give  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  that  such  condition*  of 
cooperation  as  are  required  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

(d)  Non-Federal  Interests  may  be  required 
to  share  In  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Ch\et  of  Engineers  deems  that 
such  cost  should  not  be  borne  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  view  of  the  recreational 
or  otherwise  special  or  local  nature  of  the 
project  benefits. 

(e)  Each  project  for  which  money  Is  al- 
lotted under  this  section  shall  be  complete 
in  Itself  and  not  commit  the  United  States 
to  any  additional  Improvement  to  Insure  Its 
successful  operation,  other  than  routine 
maintenance,  and  except  as  may  result  from 
the  normal  procedure  applying  to  projects 
authorized  after  submission  of  survey  re- 
ports, and  projects  constructed  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  considered 
as  authorised  projects. 
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(f)  This  section  shall  apply  to,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  provision  of  low  water  access 
navigation  channels  from  the  existing  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi  River  to  established 
harb<H'  areas  located  along  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Sec.  108  (a)  That  whenever  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  upon  the  reconunendation  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determines  that  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  377) ,  as  amended,  with  respect 
to  disposal  of  surpitis  real  property,  (1)  the 
development  of  public  port  or  industrial 
facilities  on  land  which  is  part  of  a  water 
resource  development  project  under  his  jur- 
isdiction will  be  in  the  public  Interest;  (2) 
that  such  development  will  not  Interfere 
witli  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
project;  and  (3)  that  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty for  these  purposes  under  this  section 
w-lU  serve  the  objectives  of  the  project  with- 
in which  the  land  is  located,  he  may  convey 
the  land  by  quitclaim  deed  to  a  State,  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof,  port  district,  port 
authority,  or  other  body  created  by  the  State 
or  through  a  compact  between  two  or  more 
Slates  for  the  purpose  of  developing  or  en- 
couraging the  development  of  such  facilities. 
In  any  case,  where  two  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions thereof,  or  bodies  created  by,  a 
State  or  group  of  States,  seek  to  obtain  the 
same  land,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
give  preference  to  that  pwlltlcal  subdivision 
or  body  whose  Intended  use  of  land  will,  in 
his  opinion,  best  promote  the  purposes  for 
which  the  project  Involved  was  authorized. 

(b)  Any  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  at  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  land,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  condition  that 
the  property  shall  be  used  for  one  of  the 
purposes  stated  in  the  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  only,  and  subject  to  such  other 
conditions,  reservations  or  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  necessary  for 
the  development,  maintenance,  or  operation 
of  the  project  or  otherwise  In  the  public 
Interest. 

(ci  Prior  to  the  conveyance  of  any  land 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  shall.  In  the  manner 
he  deems  reasonable,  give  public  notice  of 
the  proposed  conveyance  and  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  Interested  eligible  bodies  In  the 
general  vicinity  of  the  land  to  apply  for  Its 
purchase. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may  dele- 
gate any  authority  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  section  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Any  such 
officer  or  employee  shall  exercise  the  author- 
ity so  delegated  under  rules  and  regulations 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  proceeds  from  any  conveyance 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Sec.  109.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
Burvejrs  to  be  made  at  the  following  named 
localities  and  subject  to  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  section  10  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1950: 

Prospect  Harbor,  Maine. 

Calf  Island,  between  Roque  Island  Bluffs 
and  Seawall  Point,  Maine. 

Green  Harbor,  Marshfleld,  Massachusetts. 

Nauset  Harbcw,  Massachusetts. 

Eel  Pond,  Menauhant,  Massachusetts. 

Pleasant  Bay.  Massachusetts. 

Rye  Harbor  (Playland  Marina) ,  New  York. 

Stiu^eon  Creek,  Middlesex  County,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Bersford  Creek,  South  Carolina. 

Chaimel  across  Santa  Rosa  Peninsula  and 
Santa  Rosa  Island.  Florida,  to  connect  Bast 
Bay  with  Santa  Rosa  Sound  and  Uttle  Sabine 
Bay  with  the  Gulf  ot  UexXco. 


Channel  from  vicinity  of  Avalon,  Florida, 
to  the  waters  of  Escambia  Bay. 

Lake  Pontchartrain,  Louisiana. 

Washbtu^  Harbor,  Wisconsin. 

Little  Bay  De  Noc,  Michigan. 

Ship  Canal  between  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
Washington. 

Point  Roberts.  Washington. 

Deep-water  harbor  In  the  Maalaea  Bay 
Area,  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii. 

Deep-water  harbor  at  Kahaluu,  Island  of 
Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Sec.  110.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960". 

TTTLE    n — FLOOD    CONTEOL 

Sec.  201.  That  section  3  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved Jvme  22,  1936  (Public  Law  Numbered 
738,  Seventy-fourth  Congress) .  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28. 
1938  (Public  Law  Numbered  761.  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress) .  shall  apply  to  all  works 
authorized  in. this  title  except  that  for  any 
channel  improvement  or  channel  rectifica- 
tion project,  provisions  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
of  section  3  of  said  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  shall 
apply  thereto,  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law:  Provided,  That  the  authoriza- 
tion for  any  flood -control  project  herein 
adopted  requiring  local  cooperation  shall 
expire  five  years  from  the  date  on  which  local 
Interests  are  notified  In  writing  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  of  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation,  unless  said  Interests  shall 
within  said  time  furnish  assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the 
required  cooperation  will  be  fin-nished. 

Sec  202.  The  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  December  22.  1944  (PubUc  Law 
Numbered  534.  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
second  session ) ,  shall  govern  with  respect 
to  projects  authorized  in  this  Act,  and  the 
procedures  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  reports  for  works  of 
Improvement  for  navigation  or  fiood  control 
and  for  Irrigation  and  purposes  Incidental 
thereto  shaU  apply  as  If  herein  set  forth  In 
full. 

Sec.  203.  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  fioodwaters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  in  the  respective  reports  hereinafter 
designated  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  therein:  Provided,  That  the  necessary 
plans,  specifications,  and  preliminary  work 
may  be  prosecuted  on  any  project  authorized 
in  this  title  with  ftinds  from  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  flood  con- 
trol so  as  to  be  ready  for  rapid  Inauguration 
of  a  construction  program :  Provided  further, 
That  the  projects  authorized  herein  shall  be 
initiated  as  expeditiously  and  prosecuted  as 
vlgorotisly  as  may  be  consistent  with  budg- 
etary requirements:  And  provided  further, 
That  penstocks  and  other  similar  facilities 
adapted  to  possible  futiu-e  use  In  the  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  shall  be  in- 
stalled In  any  dam  authorized  In  this  Act 
for  construction  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Blackstone  River  Basin 
The  project  for  fiood  protection  c«i  Black- 
stone,  Mill,  and  Peters  Rivers,  in  Woonsocket. 
Rhode  Island,  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Document  Ntunbered  87,  Eighty-fifth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,970,000. 

Thajnes  River  Basin 
The  project  for  the  West  Tbompaon  Beser- 
Toir  on  the  Qulnebatig  River,  Ootmectlcut, 
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Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Nirnibenni  41,  Eighty -sixth  Con- 
gress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,010,000. 

Connecticut  River  Basin 
The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  the  Chlc- 
opee  River,  Massachusetts.  Is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  his  report  dated  June  1.  1960,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $5,180,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Westfleld  River.  Massachusetts,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  his  report  dated  June  1,  1960,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $3,340,000. 

The  plan  for  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses on  the  Parmington  River.  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  In  its  report  dated  March 
29.  1960.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,052,000. 

Pawcatuck,  Connecticut 
The  project  for  hiuricane-flood  protection 
at  Pawcatuck.  Connecticut,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Docimient  Numbered  212. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $409,000. 

Housatonic  River  Basin 
The  i»oJect  for  flood  control  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs on  the  Naugatuck  River,  Connecticut, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  reoomendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
372,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $10,230,000. 

Stamford,  Connecticut 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordajice  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  House  Document  Numbered  210,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Federal  cost 
of  $3,030,000  few  construction,  and  at  an  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  $31,000  annually. 

Central  and  southern  Florida 

In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $23,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  central  and  southern  Florida  comprehen- 
sive plan  tor  flood  control  and  other  pur- 
poses approved  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1948.  and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress,  and 
such  comprehensive  plan  is  hereby  modified 
to  Include  the  following : 

The  project  for  canals,  levees,  and  water 
control  and  drainage  structures  In  the  Nlco- 
demus  Slough  area,  Glades  County,  Florida, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  contained  in  Senate 
Docuznent  Numbered  53.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress,    at    an    estimated    cost    of    $318,000. 

That  the  levees  around  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Florida,  authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Act  approved  July  3,  1930,  and  mod- 
ified by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  30,  1948,  and  subsequent  Acts,  shall 
be  known  and  designated  as  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Dike,  and  any  law.  regulation,  docu- 
ment, or  record  of  the  United  States  in 
which  such  levees  are  referred  to  under  any 
other  name  or  designation  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  levees  as  the  Herbert  Hoover 
Dike. 

Pearl  Riv>er.  Mississippi 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Pearl  River  at  Jackson.  Mississippi,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recomimendatlons  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
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nesrs  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Its  report 
dated  May  6,  1960,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3  609,000. 

lOWXS    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER 

rhe  project  for  flood  control  and  Improve- 
m<  snt  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (45  Stat  534).  as 
amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
m  xlified  and  expanded  to  Include  the  follow- 
In  5  items  of  work  and  the  authorization  for 
sad  project  Is  Increased  accordingly: 

(a)  In  addition  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000,000  to  provide  for 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  channel  Im- 
pravement  feature  of  the  project. 

(b)  Natchez  Harbor.  Mississippi:  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendati(ins  of  the 
Division  Engineer  In  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 16,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estl- 
m  ited  cost  of  $350,000. 

Trinity  River  Basin 
The  comprehensive  plan  for  Improvement 
of  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  Texas,  as 
av  thorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1815.  Is  hereby  modified  to  include  the 
f o  llowlng  projects : 

(a)  The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Big 
F(i8sil  Creek  In  the  Richland  Hills  area, 
Tdxas,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
a<  cordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
C  lief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
b<red  407,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated co6t  of  $1,861,400. 

(b)  Modification  and  extension  of  the 
Port  Worth  Floodway  on  the  West  Pork 
ol  the  Trinity  River  and  tributaries,  at  Port 
Viorth.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
si  antlally  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
irendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Hause  Document  Numbered  402,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,241,000 

Guadalupe  River  Ba^in 
The  project  for  flood  control  on  Blieders 
Creek.  Texas,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
si  antlally  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
n  endatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
H  ouse  Document  Numbered  180.  Eighty-sixth 
Cangress  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,060,000. 

Brazos  River  Basin,  Texas 
In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
tl  lere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
tlie  sum  of  $21,000,000,  for  the  prosecution  of 
tlie  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Brazos  River 
Bisln  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
Sjptember  3,  1954. 

Red-Ouachita  River  Basin 

The  general  plan  for  flood  control  and 
oi  her  purposes  on  Red  River.  Texas.  Okla- 
h  )ma.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  below  Deni- 
s<  n  Dam,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  as  authorized 
br  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946.  and 
amended  and  supplemented  by  subsequent 
A:ts  of  Congress,  Is  hereby  further  modified 
tc  provide  for  additional  Improvements  for 
fiiKXi  control,  drainage,  and  other  purposes, 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
nr  endatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as 
fc  Hows : 

(a)  McKlnney  Bayou,  Arkansas  and  Texas: 
H3use  Document  Numbered  220.  Elghty- 
sUth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $346- 
4(0. 

(b)  Manlece  Bayou.  Arkansas:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  288.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
giess.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $668,400. 

(c)  East  Point.  Louisiana:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  406.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
a1   an  estimated  cost  of  $273,000. 

(d)  Garland  City.  Arkansas,  Emergency 
Bmk  Protection:  In  accordance  with  plans 
oil  file  in  the  Ofilce  of  Engineers,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,750,000. 

White  River  Basin 

In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
tl  ere   Is  hereby  authorized   to  be  appropri- 


ated the  sum  of  $50,000,000,  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
White  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  June  28.  1938.  as  amended 
and  supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  ol 
Congress 

Modification  of  the  existing  flood  protec- 
tion project  for  Village  Creek.  White  River, 
and  Mayberry  Levee  Districts.  White  River. 
Arkansas,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
in  accordance  with  plan  III,  as  contained  in 
House  Document  Numbered  225,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,322,000 

Arkansas  River  Basin 

The  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  for  the  Arkansa.s 
River  Bafln.  approved  by  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1938.  iis  amended,  and  the  multiple-pur- 
pxise  plan  for  the  Arkansas  River  and  tribu- 
taries. Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  approved  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24.  1946. 
as  amended,  are  hereby  further  amended  to 
provide  for  the  Incorporation  of  the  two 
plans  Into  a  single  plan  of  development 
Proridcd.  That  authorizations  heretofore 
herein  and  hereafter  made  available  for  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  shall  be  applicable  m 
the  combined  plan  of  development 

There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $179,000,000  for  prosecu- 
tion of  the  combined  plan  of  development 
for  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  as  herein  au- 
thorized 

Rio  Grande   Basin 

The  project  for  improvement  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  Senate  Document  Numbered  94. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  ccasl 
of  $58,300,000 

The  approval  granted  above  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions  and  limita- 
tions: "•*' 

Cochlti  Reservoir,  Gallsteo  Reservoir,  and 
all  other  reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  as  a  part  of  the  Middle  Rio 
Grande  project  will  be  operated  st)lely  for 
fiood  control  and  sediment  control,  as  de- 
scribed below: 

(a)  The  outflow  from  Ccxrhltl  Reservoir 
during  each  spring  flood  and  thereafter  will 
be  at  the  maximum  rate  of  flow  that  can 
be  carried  at  the  time  In  the  channel  of  Rio 
Grande  through  the  middle  valley  without 
causing  flooding  of  areas  protected  by  levees 
or  unreasonable  damage  to  channel  protec- 
tive works:  Provided,  That  whenever  during 
the  months  of  July.  August.  September,  and 
October,  there  is  more  than  two  hundred 
twelve  thousand  acre-feet  of  storage  avail- 
able for  regulation  of  summer  floods  and  the 
Inflow  to  Cochlti  Reservoir  (exclusive  of  that 
portion  of  the  Inflow  derived  from  upstream 
flood-c<introl  storage)  Is  less  than  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  second,  no 
water  will  be  withdrawn  from  storage  In 
Cfichiti  Reservoir  and  the  Inflow  derived 
from  upstream  flood-contTol  storage  will  be 
retained  in  Cochlti  Reservoir. 

( b )  Releases  of  water  from  GalUsteo  Reser- 
voir and  Jemez  Canyon  Reservoir  during  the 
months  of  July.  August.  September,  and 
October,  will  be  limited  n  the  amounts 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  capacity  for 
control  of  subsequent  summer  floods;  and 
such  releases  when  made  in  these  months, 
or  thereafter,  will  be  at  the  maximum  rate 
practicable  under  the  conditions  at  the 
time 

(ci  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  the  storage 
of  water  In  and  the  release  of  water  from  all 
reservoirs  constructed  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers as  part  of  the  Middle  Rio  Grande 
project  will  be  done  as  the  interests  of  flood 
and  sediment  control  may  dictate:  ProrHded, 
That  the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  endeavor  to 
avoid  encroachment  on  the  upper  two  hun- 
dred  and    twelve   thousand    acre-feet  of   ca- 
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pacity  in  Cochlti  Reservoir,  and  all  reser- 
voirs will  be  evacuated  completely  on  or 
before  March  31  of  each  year:  And  provided 
further.  That  when  estimates  of  anticipated 
streamflow  made  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  Indicate  that  the 
operation  of  reservoirs  constructed  as  a  part 
of  the  middle  Rio  Grande  project  may  affect 
the  beneflts  accruing  to  New  Mexico  or  Colo- 
rado, under  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  un- 
numbered p>aragraph  of  article  VI  of  the  Rio 
Grande  compact,  releases  from  such  reser- 
voirs shall  be  regulated  to  produce  a  flow 
of  ten  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
Albuquerque,  or  such  greater  or  lesser  rate 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers at  the  time  to  be  the  maximum  safe 
flow,  whenever  such  operation  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  Rio  Grande  compact  commis- 
sioner for  New  Mexico  or  the  commissioner 
fir  Colorado,  or  both,  in  writing  prior  to 
commencement  of  such  operation. 

(di  All  reservoirs  of  the  middle  Rio 
Grande  project  will  be  operated  at  all  times 
in  the  manner  described  above  in  conformity 
With  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  and  no  de- 
parture from  the  foregoing  operation  sched- 
ule will  be  made  except  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Rio  Grande  compact,  and  no 
departure  from  the  foregoing  operation 
schediile  will  be  made  except  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Rio  Grande  Compact 
Commission:  ProiHded,  TTiat  whenever  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  determines  that  an 
emergency  exists  affecting  the  safety  of  ma- 
jor structures  or  endangering  life  and  shall 
so  advise  the  Rio  Grande  Ccxnpact  Com- 
mission in  writing  these  rules  of  operation 
may  be  suspended  during  the  period  of  and 
to  the  extent  required  by  such  emergency. 

(e)  The  foregoing  regulations  shall  not 
apply  to  storage  capacity  which  may  be  allo- 
cated to  permanent  pools  for  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  propagation :  Proiidcd,  That 
the  water  required  to  fill  and  maintain  such 
pools  is  obtained  from  sources  entirely  out- 
side the  dramage  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $12,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  Basin,  approved  in  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supplemented 
by  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress. 

The  flood  protection  project  on  Redwood 
River  at  Marshall,  Minnesota,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers In  his  report  dated  June  1,  1960,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $2,252,000. 

The  project  for  the  Coralvllle  Reservoir  on 
Iowa  River,  Iowa,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat.  1215).  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  for  construction  of  a 
highway  bridge  across  said  reservoir  at  or 
near  the  Mehaffy  site,  to  replace  the  existing 
bridge  crossing  of  Johnson  County  on  Coun- 
ty Road  Y,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  In  accordance  with  such 
plans  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,180,000:  Proi^fded,  That  local  in- 
terests shall  construct  all  necessary  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  site,  and  provide 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction  of  the  bridge. 

Missouri  River  Basin 
In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  apftroprlated 
the  sum  of  9207,000,000  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  oomprehenslve  plan  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  approved  in  the  Act  oC  Jime  28. 
1938,  as  aniended,  and  supplemented  by  sub- 
sequent Acts  of  Oongreas. 


The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on 
Wilson    Dam    and    Reserrotr,    Saline    EUver, 

Kansas,  submitted  In  compliance  with  Public 
Law  505,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  published 
as  Senate  Document  Numbered  96,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  is  hereby  approved,  and  con- 
struction of  the  project  as  a  unit  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  of  improvement  for  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  December  22,  1944,  Is 
hereby  authorized  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$18,081,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  in  the 
Gerlng  and  Mitchell  Valleys,  Nebraska,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  3, 
1958  (Public  Law  500,  Eighty-fifth  Congress), 
In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate  Doctmaent 
Numbered  139,  84th  Congress,  is  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  such  revisions  in  project 
scope  and  purposes  due  to  changed  condi- 
tions as  may  be  found  necessary  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  provide  needed  protection 
in  Gerlng  Valley:  Provided,  That  construc- 
tion shall  not  be  Initiated  until  the  Chief  ot 
Engineers  shall  submit  a  feasibility  report. 
which  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  for  the  approval  of  the 
Public  Works  Committees  of  the  Congress 
which  shall  set  forth  the  plan  of  Improve- 
ment. Its  economic  Justification,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations for  local  cooperation. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  at  Sioux 
Palls,  .South  Dakota,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  September  3,  1954, 
Public  Law  780,  Eighty-third  Congress,  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Hoiise  Document 
Numbered  133,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  Is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  for  extension  of 
the  authorized  project  to  Include  flood  pro- 
tection In  the  reach  between  Western  Ave- 
nue and  Cherry  Rock  Dam,  In  accordance 
with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $560,(XX): 
Provided,  That  local  Interests  agree  to:  (a) 
Furnish  without  costs  to  the  United  States 
all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way;  (b) 
hold  and  save  the  United  States  free  from 
damages;  (c)  make  all  necessary  relocation 
and  utility  changes;  and  (d)  maintain  and 
operate  the  project  after  completion. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Ver- 
million River,  South  Dakota,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  Its  report, 
dated  February  16,  1960,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $6,010,000, 

That  the  Fort  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  South  Dakota,  Is  modified  to  provide 
for  construction  of  a  free  highway  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  River  at  an  appropriate 
location  west  of  Platte,  South  Dakota,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engin- 
eers, in  accordance  with  such  plans  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In 
order  to  provide  adequate  crossing  facilities 
over  such  river  for  highway  traf&c  In  the 
area  and  In  replacement  of  the  closure  of  the 
Wheeler  Bridge  by  reason  of  construction 
of  said  reservoir  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$6,375,000:  Provided,  That  local  interests 
shall  construct  all  necessary  approaches  to 
the  bridge  site,  and  provide  without  cost 
to  the  United  States  all  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  necessary  for  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Cheyenne  River  and  tributaries.  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  Is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations c^  Uie  Chief  at  Engineers  In 
Hoiise  Document  Numbered  280,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$272,000. 


That  (a)  the  general  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the 
Missouri  River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Jime  28,  19S8  (52  Stat.  1215),  and  as 
modified  and  expanded  by  subsequent  Acts, 
if  further  modified  to  Include  the  payment 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  $346,500  to  the 
city  of  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  and  $227,552 
to  the  city  of  Mandan,  North  Dakota,  from 
funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated 
for  the  Port  Peck,  Garrison,  or  Oahe  Dam 
and  Reservoir  projects.  In  order  to  provide 
part  of  the  Federal  compensation  to  such 
cities,  recoimnended  by  the  board  of  engi- 
neers consultants  In  their  report  on  effect 
of  Missouri  River  reservoirs  on  sewage  facili- 
ties at  Mandan  and  Bismarck.  North  Dakota, 
dated  January  1956,  for  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  sewage  treatment  works  made  neces- 
sary by  the  construction  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the 
Missouri  River;  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
such  con_struction  being  $770,000  In  the 
case  of  the  city  of  Bismarck  and  $605,671 
in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Mandan.  The 
remaining  part  of  such  Federal  compensa- 
tion shall  be  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (d)  hereof. 

(b)  Amounts  authorized  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Item  may  be  paid  In  a  single 
payment  or  in  such  installments  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  item.  No  payment 
shall  be  made  under  such  provisions  until  a 
showing  is  made  satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  that  the  dty  to  receive  such  pay- 
ment Is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion for  which  the  payment  Is  authorized, 
and  is  able  to  finance  its  portion  amounting 
to  25  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  con- 
struction. 

(c)  The  Chief  of  Engineers  may  require 
such  reports  with  respect  to  the  expenditure 
of  any  amounts  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Item  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  provisions. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  to  be  paid 
und«'  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  shall  pay  $231,000  to  the  city 
of  Bismark,  North  Dakota  and  $151,701  to 
the  city  of  Mandan,  North  Dakota.  Pay- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  this  Item  shall 
be  (1)  from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  of 
North  Dakota  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1960,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
6  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  (2)  made  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  other  than  subsection  ( e ) 
of  section  6  and  the  regulations  prescribed 
to  carry  out  such  subsection. 

Ohio  River  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Lynn 
Camp  Creek  at  Corbln,  Kentucky,  Is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  the  House  Docviment  Numbered  282, 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $645,000. 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  Laurel  River,  Kentucky,  is  here- 
by authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers    In    Senate   Document   Numbered 

,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 

mated  cost  of  $11,900,000, 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  allied 
purposes  on  Little  Sandy  River,  Kentucky,  U 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  its 
report  dated  February  16,  1960,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $11,900,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Con- 
noquenesslng  Creek  at  Butler,  Pennsylvania, 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
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of  Engineers  in  House  Dociunent  Numbered 
110.  Eighty -sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  •1.568,700. 

The  project  for  flood  iM-otectlon  on  Loyal- 
hanna  Creek  at  Latrobe.  Pennsylvania,  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Nimibered 
383.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,568,300. 

The  project  for  the  North  Pork  Reservoir 
on  the  North  Pork  of  Poimd  River,  Virginia, 
is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Ho\ise  Document  Nvmibered 
184,  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  93.681.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Mahoning  River,  Ohio, 
authorized  In  Public  Law  85-500,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Hoiise  Document  191.  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  entire  local  share  of  cost  for  water 
for  pollution  abatement  and  for  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply  purposes  is 
$5,200,000,  of  which  $3,230,000  will  be  paid  in 
cash  during  construction,  and  the  unpaid 
balance  at  the  time  the  project  is  placed  in 
useful  operation.  $1,970,000.  may  be  paid  in 
cash  at  that  time  or  repaid  on  an  annual 
basis  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
title  m  of  said  Public  Law  86-600. 

Great  Lake^  Basin 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Cayuga 
Inlet  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  New 
York,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  as 
recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Nimibered  204,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$3,950,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Smokes 
Creek  at  and  in  the  vicinity  at  Lackawanna, 
New  York,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  200,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,974,000. 

Gila  River  Basin 

"Hie  plan  of  Improvement  for  flood  pro- 
tection and  allied  purposes  on  the  Olla  and 
Salt  Rivers.  Gillespie  Dam  to  McDowell  Dam 
site,  Arizona,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Docimient  Numbered  279.  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  Federal  cost  of 
$3,300,000. 

Whitewater   River    Basin,   California 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Tah- 
chevah  Creek  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Palm 
Springs,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Doc\iment  N\imbered  171,  Eighty-sixth  Con- 
gress, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,658,000. 

Mojave  River  Basin 
The  plan  for  flood  control  on  the  Mojave 
River,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Dociunent  Numbered  164,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,070,000. 

Los  Angeles  River  Basin 
In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $32,000,000  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  approved  in  the  Act 
of  August  18,  1941.  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress. 

Walnut  Creek  Basin 
The  plan  for  flood  protection  on  Walnut 
Creek,  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially as  recommended  by  the  Chief  of 
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E  igineers  in  House  Document  Nvmibered  76, 
Eghty-slxth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
a   $17,980,000. 

Sacramento  River  Basin 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Sicramento  River,  California,  authorized  by 
t:ie  Flood  Control  Act  approved  March  1, 
1  >17,  as  amended  and  modlfled  by  subse- 
qiient  Acts  of  Congress,  is  further  modified 
81  ibstantlally  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
nendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
S;nate  Document  nimibered  103,  Elghty- 
s:  xth  Congress,  and  there  is  hereby  author - 
ii  ed  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $14,240,- 

0  K)  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Initial  phase 
o '  bank  erosion  control  works  and  set-back 
1<  vees  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

Las  Vegas  Wash,  Nevada 
The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Las 
Vegas  Wash  and  tributaries,  Nevada.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
a  nee  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
or  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
4>5.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cist  of  $13,410,000. 

Gleason  Creek,  Nevada 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Glea- 
B  >n  Creek,  Nevada,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
B^antially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Ebuse  Document  388.  Eighty-sixth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $450,000. 

Great  Salt  Basin,  Utah 
The   project   for   flood   protection   on    the 
Silt  Lake  City  Streams.  Jordan  River  Basin. 

1  tah.  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  reconunendatlons  of 
tie  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document 
I  Numbered  213.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an 
eitimated    cost   of   $6,060,000. 

Columbia  River  Basin 

In  addition  to  previous  authorizations, 
ttiere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $148,000,000  for  the  projects 
and  plans  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin, 
iicludlng  the  Willamette  River  Basin,  au- 
tiorlzed  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
2B,  1938,  and  subsequent  Acts  of  Congress. 
1  icluding  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  May  17. 
1}50,  September  3,  1954,  and  July  3,  1958, 
atid  these  projects  and  plans  are  hereby 
n  lodlfled  to  include : 

The  project  for  construction  of  the  Foster 
Feservoir  on  the  South  Santlam  River,  Wil- 
li imette  River  Basin,  Oregon,  is  hereby  au- 
t  lorlzed  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
r  jcommendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
ill  Senate  Document  Numbered  104.  Elghty- 
s  xth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $17.- 
310.000. 

Sec.  204.  That.  In  recognition  of  the  flood- 
ontrol  accomplishments  of  the  multiple- 
purpose  Merced  River  development  Includ- 
ing the  Bagby,  New  Exchequer,  and  Snell- 
l!  ig  Dams  and  Reservoirs,  proposed  to  be  con- 
s  ructed  on  the  Merced  River  by  the  Merced 
IiTlgatlon  District  of  California,  there  is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  a  mone- 
tiiry  contribution  toward  the  construction 
c)6t  of  such  development  and  the  amount 
o'  such  contribution  shall  be  determined 
bjr  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  cooperation 
vlth  the  Merced  Irrigation  District,  subject 
t)  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
a  jproved  by  the  President,  of  economic  justl- 
fl  :;ation  for  allocation  of  the  amount  of  flood 
c  >ntrol,  such  funds  to  be  administered  by  the 
S  Bcretary  of  the  Army :  Provided,  That  prior 
ti )  making  the  monetary  contribution  or  any 
piirt  thereof,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
a  ad  the  Merced  Irrigation  District  shall  have 
e  itered  into  an  agreement  providing  for  op- 
e'ation  of  the  dams  and  reservoirs  in  such 
manner  as  will  produce  the  flood-control 
ta  snefits  upon  which  the  monetary  contribu- 


tion is  predicated,  and  such  operation  of 
the  dams  and  reservoirs  for  flood  control  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944  (68  Stat.  890)  :  Provided  further. 
That  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  au- 
thorization shall  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  in  a  manner  which 
shall  assure  that  the  annual  Federal  con- 
tribution during  the  project  construction 
period  does  not  exceed  the  percentage  of  the 
annual  expenditure  for  the  dams  and  reser- 
voirs which  the  total  flood-control  contribu- 
tion bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the  dams  and 
reservoirs:  And  provided  further.  That,  un- 
less construction  of  the  development  Is  un- 
dertaken within  four  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  authority  for 
the  monetary  contribution  contained  herein 
shall  expire. 

Sec.  205.  That,  in  recognition  of  the  flood 
control  accomplishments  of  the  multiple 
purpose  dam  and  reservoir  (or  dams  and 
reservoirs)  proposed  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Mokelumne  River  by  the  East  Bay  Mu- 
nicipal Utility  District  of  Oakland.  Califor- 
nia, there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated a  monetary  contribution  toward  the 
construction  cost  of  such  datm  and  reservoir 
(or  dams  and  reservoirs)  and  the  amount  of 
such  contribution  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  cooperation 
with  the  East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to 
a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  of  economic  justi- 
fication for  allocation  of  the  amount  of  flood 
control,  such  funds  to  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army:  Provided.  That 
the  plan  of  Improvement  proposed  by  the 
East  Bay  Municipal  Utility  District  will  af- 
ford a  degree  of  flood  control  which  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
adequate  for  the  Mokelumne  River  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  flood  control  program  for  the 
central  valley:  Provided  further,  That,  prior 
to  making  the  monetary  contribution  or  any 
part  thereof,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
and  the  East  Bay  Municipality  Utility  Dis- 
trict shall  have  entered  Into  an  agreement 
providing  for  operation  of  the  dam  or  dams 
In  siich  manner  as  will  produce  the  flood 
control  beneflts  upon  which  the  monetary 
contribution  is  predicated,  and  such  <^)era- 
tlon  of  the  dam  or  dams  for  flood  control 
shall  be  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  (54  Stat.  890)  :  Provided 
further,  That  prior  to  making  the  monetary 
contribution  or  any  part  thereof,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  East  Bay 
Municipal  Utility  District  shall  have  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  provide  adequately  for 
mitigation  of  damages  to  fish  and  wildlife 
consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  the 
project:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  authoriza- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  in  a  manner  which  shall  assure 
that  the  annual  Federal  contribution  dur- 
ing the  project  construction  period  does  not 
exceed  the  percentage  ot  the  annual  expen- 
diture for  the  dam  and  reservoir  (or  dams 
and  reservoirs)  which  the  total  flood  control 
contribution  bears  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
dam  and  reservoir  (or  dams  and  reservoirs). 

Sec.  206.  (a)  That,  in  recognition  of  the 
increasing  use  and  development  of  the 
flood  plains  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  need  for  Information  on  flood 
hazards  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  such  develop- 
ment, and  as  a  basis  for  avoiding  future 
flood  hazards  by  regulation  of  use  by  States 
and  municipalities,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  through  the  Chief  erf  Engineers,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Is  hereby  authorized 
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to  compile  and  disseminate  information  on 
floods  and  flood  damages,  including  iden- 
tification of  areas  subject  to  Inundation  by 
floods  of  varioiu  magnitudes  and  frequen- 
cies, and  general  criteria  for  guidance  In 
the  use  of  fiood  plain  areas:  and  to  pro- 
vide engineering  advice  to  local  interests 
fur  their  use  in  planning  to  ameliorate  the 
flood  hazard:  Provided,  That  the  necessary 
surveys  and  studies  will  be  made  and  such 
Information  and  advice  will  be  provided 
for  specific  localities  only  up>on  the  request 
of  a  State  or  a  responsible  local  governmen- 
tal agency  and  upon  approval  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  to  allot,  from  any  appropriations 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  for  fiood  con- 
trol, sums  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any 
one  fiscal  year  for  the  compilation  and  dis- 
semination of  such  information. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  That  whenever,  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  any  authorized  flood 
control,  navigation  or  multiple-piupose  proj- 
ect for  the  development  of  water  resources, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  determines  it  to 
be  In  the  public  Interest  to  utilise  existing 
public  roads  as  a  means  of  providing  access 
to  such  projects  during  construction,  he  may, 
at  his  discretion.  Improve,  reconstruct  and 
maintain  such  roads  and  he  may  contract 
with  the  local  authority  having  Jurisdiction 
over  the  roads  to  accomplish  the  necessary 
work.  The  accomplishment  of  such  work 
may  be  carried  out  with  or  without  obtain- 
ing any  interest  in  the  land  on  which  the 
road  is  located  in  accordance  with  mutual 
agreement  between  the  parties :  Provided.  ( 1 ) 
That  the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines 
that  such  work  would  result  in  a  saving  in 
Federal  coat  as  opposed  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  new  access  road  at  Federal  expense, 
(2)  That,  at  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion, the  Chief  of  Engineers  will.  If  neces- 
sary, restore  the  road  to  at  least  as  good 
condition  as  prior  to  the  beginning  of  utUiza- 
tlon  for  access  during  construction,  and  (8) 
That,  at  the  completion  of  construction,  the 
responsibility  of  the  Chief  of  ESiglneers  for 
Improvement,  reconstruction,  and  main- 
tenance shall  cease. 

(b)  That,  for  such  water  resources  proj- 
ects, under  construction  or  to  be  con- 
structed, when  the  taking  by  the  Federal 
Government  of  an  existing  public  road  ne- 
cessitates replacement,  the  substitute  pro- 
vided will  as  nearly  as  practicable  serve  in 
the  same  manner  and  reasonably  as  well  as 
the  existing  road.  The  Chief  of  Engineers 
Is  authorized  to  construct  such  substitute 
roEids  to  desigpn  standards  comparable  to 
those  of  the  State  in  which  the  road  is  lo- 
cated, for  roads  of  the  same  classification  as 
the  road  being  replaced.  The  traffic  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  shall  be  used  In 
the  determination  of  the  classification. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Norman  Federal  recla- 
mation project,  Oklahoma,  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of 
June  17,  1902,  and  Acta  amendatory  thereof 
or  supplemental  thereto),  except  so  far  as 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  principal  purposes  of  storing, 
regulating,  and  furnishing  water  for  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  industrial  use,  and 
for  controlling  floods,  and,  as  incidents  to 
the  foregoing  for  the  additional  purposes  of 
regulating  the  flow  of  the  Little  River,  pro- 
viding for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  of  enhancing  rec- 
reational opportunities.  The  Norman  proj- 
ect shall  consist  of  the  following  principal 
work:  A  reservoir  on  Little  River  near  Nor- 
man, Oklahoma,  pumping  plants,  pipelines, 
and  other  conduits  for  furnishing  water  for 
municipal,  domestic,  and  industrial  use. 


The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  suitable 
contracts  with  mimicipal  organizations,  or 
other  organizations  as  defined  in  section  2, 
Reclamation  Project  Act  ot  1989  (38  Stat. 
1187),  to  undertake  with  non-Federal 
financing  the  construction  of  pumping 
plants,  pipelines,  and  other  conduits,  or  any 
of  such  works,  for  furnishing  water  for  mu- 
nicipal, domestic,  and  industrial  use,  and  to 
advance  to  such  organizations  during  the 
construction  period  funds  to  cover  an  appro- 
priate share  of  the  costs  thereof  attributable 
to  furnishing  water  to  Tinker  Air  Force  Base. 

(b)  In  constructing,  operating,  and  main- 
taining the  Norman  project,  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  proper  costs  thereof  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  conditions: 

( 1 )  Allocations  to  flood  control,  recrea- 
tion, and  the  conservation  and  development 
of  flsh  and  wildlife  and  water  supply  for 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base  shall  be  nonreturn- 
able. 

( 2 )  Allocations  to  municipal  water  supply, 
including  domestic,  manufacturing,  and  in- 
dustrial uses,  with  the  exception  of  that  for 
Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  shall  be  repayable  to 
the  United  States  by  the  water  users  through 
contracts  with  municipal  corx>orations,  or 
other  organizations  as  deflned  by  section  2, 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
1187) .  and  title  III  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1958  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws,  and  to  the  extent  appro- 
priate, under  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958. 
Such  contracts  shall  be  precedent  to  the 
conunencement  of  construction  of  any  proj- 
ect unit  affecting  the  individual  munici- 
palities, and  shall  provide  for  repayment  of 
construction  costs  allocated  to  municipal 
water  supply  In  not  to  exceed  fifty  yean 
from  the  date  water  is  flrst  delivered  for 
that  purpose,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  re- 
lating to  the  rate  of  interest,  payments  of 
said  construction  cost  shall  include  interest 
on  unamortized  balances  of  that  allocation 
at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average  rate  (which 
rate  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury)  paid  by  the  United  States  on 
Its  marketable  long-term  securities  out- 
standing on  the  date  of  this  Act  and  ad- 
justed to  the  nearest  one-ei^^th  of  1  per 
centum:  Provided,  That  the  water  users' 
organization  be  responsible  for  the  disposal 
and  sale  of  all  water  surplus  to  Its  require- 
ments, and  that  the  revenues  therefrom 
shall  be  used  by  the  organization  for  the 
retirement  of  project  debt  payment,  payment 
of  Interest,  and  payment  of  operation  and 
maintenance  cost. 

(3)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  payment 
of  the  water  users'  construction  cost  obli- 
gation, together  with  the  interest  thereon, 
the  water  users  shall  have  a  permanent  right 
to  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  project  al- 
locable to  municipal  water  supply  purposes. 

(c)  Contracts  may  be  entered  into  with 
the  water  users'  organization  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  transfer 
to  the  project  water  users  the  care,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  the  works  herein 
authorized,  and,  if  such  transfer  Is  made,  to 
deduct  from  the  obligation  of  the  water  users 
the  reasonable  capitalized  equivalent  of  that 
portion  of  the  estimated  operation  and  main- 
tenance cost  of  the  undertaking  which,  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  operate  the  proj- 
ect, would  be  allocated  to  flood  control  and 
flsh  and  wildlife  purposes.  Prior  to  taking 
over  the  care,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
said  works,  the  water  users'  organization 
shall  obligate  itself  to  operate  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  with  respect  to  flood  con- 


trol and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  fish  and  wildlife:  Provided,  That 
operation  and  maintenance  and  replacement 
cost  of  furnishing  water  supply  to  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base,  as  contemplated  In  the  plan 
of  development,  shall  be  provided  by  an  ap- 
propriate agreement  between  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  water  users'  organization. 

(e)  Construction  of  the  Norman  project 
herein  authorized  may  be  undertaken  in 
such  vinlts  CH*  stages  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  best  serves  the  project  require- 
ments and  the  relative  needs  for  water  of  the 
several  municipal  users.  Repayment  con- 
tracts negotiated  in  connection  with  each 
unit  or  stage  of  construction  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  conclusion 
of  a  suitable  agreement  with  any  qualified 
agency  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  thereof  for  assomiption  of  the 
administration,  operation,  and  maintenance 
thereof  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  con- 
struct or  i>ermlt  the  conBtructlon  of  public 
park  and  recreational  facilities  on  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  adjacent  to  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Norman  project,  when  such 
use  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  not  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest,  all  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  No  recreational  use  of  any 
area  to  which  this  subsection  apices  shall 
be  permitted  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fish  and  game  and  the  protection 
of  the  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare. 
The  Federal  costs  of  constructing  the  facil- 
ities authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
limited  to  the  nonreimbursable  costs  of  the 
Norman  jMreJect  for  minimum  basic  recrea- 
tional facilities  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(g)  Expenditures  for  the  Norman  Reser- 
voir may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
soil  survey  ard  land  classification  require- 
ments of  the  Interior  Department  Appro- 
priation Act,  1964  (43  U.8.C.  390a) . 

Skc.  209.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  la 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  for  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses, including  channel  and  major  drain- 
age improvements,  and  floods  aggravated 
by  or  due  to  wind  or  tidal  effects,  to  be 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  drainage  areas  of  the  United 
States  and  its  territorial  possessions,  which 
include  the  following-named  localities: 
Provided,  That  after  the  regular  or  formal 
reports  made  on  any  survey  are  submitted 
to  Congress,  no  supplemental  or  additional 
report  or  estimate  shall  be  made  unless 
authorized  by  law  except  that  the  Secretiu^ 
of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review  of  any  ex- 
amination or  survey  to  be  made  and  a  re- 
port thereon  submitted  to  Congress  if  such 
review  is  required  by  the  national  defense  or 
by  changed  physical  or  economic  conditions: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Government  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  have  entered  upon  any 
project  for  the  improvMnent  of  any  water- 
way or  harbtw  mentioned  in  this  titie  until 
the  project  for  the  proposed  work  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  law: 

Ogunqult,  York,  Wells,  Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkpcxt,  Blddeford,  Saco,  Old  Orchard, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  Portland,  and  Phlppsburg, 
and  adjacent  coastal  areas,  Maine. 

Patuxent  River,  Maryland. 

Plthlachascotee  River,  Masarock  Town, 
Anclote  Blver,  Lake  Tarpon,  BrooksviUe,  and 
adjacent  areas,  Florida. 

Philllppi  Creek.  Florida. 

Atherton  Creek.  San  Mateo  County.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Wildcat  and  San  Pablo  Creeks,  Oontra 
Costa  County,  California. 
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StrvMus  In  Uaiia  County,  Callfomla,  flow- 
ing Into  Rlcharttaon  Bay,  an  arm  of  Ban 
Pranclflco  Bay.  Including  Coyote  Cre^  and 
Arroyo  Carte  Ifadera  del  Prealdk>  Creek. 

Island  of  Hawaii.  State  of  Hawaii,  oonstrue- 
tlon  of  dikes,  barriers,  or  walls,  to  protect 
lives  and  property  from  lava  flows  resulting 
from  volcanic  eruption. 

Sbc.  210.  In  addltlcxi  to  previous  authoriza- 
tions, there  la  hereby  authnised  to  be  apjH-o- 
priated  the  sum  of  $<K>,000,000  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  comprehensive  plan  adopted  by 
section  9(a)  of  the  Act  improved  Decem- 
ber 22,  1944  (Public  Law  Numbered  634, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, for  continuing  the  works  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  to  be  undertaken  under 
said  plans  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  ail.  Title  n  of  the  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  19«0". 

TITLK  m EVALUATION    OF   KECRIATTONAl. 

BENIEITrS 

Policy  and  purpose 
Sec.  301.  It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  that  full  consldora- 
tlon  should  be  given  to  the  recreational 
piirpoaes  that  can  be  served  In  the  formula- 
tion, design,  construction,  and  operation  of 
Federal  water  resources  projects  hereafter 
authorized  insofar  as  use  for  such  purpose 
is  compatible  with  the  major  purposes  for 
which  the  project  Is  to  be  imdertaken.  Con- 
sistent with  this  policy  (1)  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  of  any  Federal  water 
resources  project,  there  should  be  included 
an  evaluation  of  the  recreational  benedts  to 
be  derived  therefrom,  (2)  planning  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  of  the  recreational 
potential  of  any  such  project  (a)  should  con- 
template the  coordination  of  the  use  of  the 
project  area  for  recreational  purposes  with 
the  use  of  existing  or  planned  Federal.  State, 
or  local  developments  in  such  manner  as 
to  achieve  maximum  net  public  benefit,  and 
(b)  should  be  carried  out  Jointly  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e  If  the  project  Is  or 
will  be  situated  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  a  national  forest,  and  (3)  plans  with 
respect  to  any  such  project  may  provide 
storage  and  facilltie«  as  may  be  required  for 
recreational  use. 

Defimtiona 
8k.  302.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "Federal  water  resources 
project"  means  any  project  involving  the  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  for  purposes  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  reclamation,  irriga- 
tion, water  supply,  hydropower,  or  other  pur- 
poses which  i£  undertaken  by  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

(2)  The  term  "recreational  purposes" 
means  uses  from  which  public  recreational 
benefits  may  be  derived. 

(3)  The  term  "recre«tlonal  benefits" 
means  public  benefits  of  a  recreational 
nature. 

Api>licability  of  section  4  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  December  22, 1944 

Szc.  303.  Except  as  provided  herein,  the 
provlsiozis  of  this  title  are  intended  to  be 
supplemental  to  and  not  In  derogation  of 
section  4  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  1944,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  460d). 
and  the  provisions  of  that  Act  are  hereby 
made  expressly  applicable  to  Federal  water 
resources  projects  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  well  as  the  Department  of  the 
Army.  With  respect  to  any  such  project  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  any  refer- 
ence in  such  section  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  or  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  also  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  erf  the 
Interior. 
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Evaluation  of  recreational  benefits 
Sbc.  S04.  (a)  In  addition  to  such  other 
data  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  or  may 
t  e  pertinent,  there  shall  be  Included  In  any 
r  sport  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
greas  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to 
t  de  development  of  any  Federal  water  re- 
8  lurces  project,  ( 1 )  an  evaluation  of  the 
annual  recreational  benefits  to  be  derived 
t  Herefrom,  (2)  the  annual  coat  of  provid- 
lig  such  benefits,  including  the  cost  of  the 
additional  facilities,  if  any,  to  be  Installed 
cr  provided  specifically  in  furtherance  of 
recreational  purposes,  and  (3)  the  part  of 
t  le  cost  of  any  such  project  that  should  be 
a  llocated  to  recreational  benefits. 

(b)  The  evaluation  of  recreational  bene- 
fits, as  provided  in  this  section  shall  be  made 
ty  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  with  respect 
t>  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  or  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect  to  Bu- 
r^u  of  Reclamation  projects.  The  Presi- 
dent is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  regu- 
lutlons  under  which  each  such  evaluation 
Giall  be  made;  and  the  President  shall  In- 
c  lude  in  said  regulations  provisions  for  using 
ti  such  evaluation  of  recreational  benefits 
cf  any  project  a  monetary  value  of  not  less 
tttan  50  cents  per  visitor-day  of  use  of  that 
project   for   recreation 

(c)  The  total  recreational  benefit  credit- 
able to  any  project  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  in  no  event  ex- 
ceed the  cost  of  providing  comparable  water- 
issociated  recreation  by  the  least  costly 
a  Iternatlve  means. 

Allocation  and  financing  of  costs 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Project  costs.  Including  the 
C3st  of  minimum  basic  facilities  provided 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section  306(a). 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  purpiose  of  recrea- 
tion. Of  the  costs  so  allocated  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of  any  Fed- 
eral water  resources  project,  including  the 
cast  of  providing  minimum  basic  facilities 
ptirsuant  to  clause  (1)  of  section  306(a), 
nay  be  assigned  to  recreational  purposes, 
ercept  that  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or 
t  ae  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines  that 
tie  recreational  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
any  such  project  are  needed  and  that  such 
tenefits  will  have  value  on  a  widespread 
t  ational  basis,  he  may  Include  In  any  report 
V  hlch  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress  with 
rjspect  to  such  project  a  recommendation 
ttiat  a  greater  amount  than  10  per  centum 
cf  the  total  co£t  of  the  project  be  assigned 
t3  recreational  purposes.  That  part  of  the 
tDtal  cost  of  any  such  project  which  Is  al- 
l  >cated  to  recreational  purposes  shall  be  non- 
rjlmbursable  and  nonreturnable :  Provided, 
1  hat  project  costs  not  so  assigned  shall  be 
a  llocated  as  provided  by  law. 

Project  facilities 
Sbc.  306.   (a)  In  connection  with  any  Fed- 
e  -al  water  resources  project,  the  Secretary  of 
tic  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
a  uthorlzed — 

(1)  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
minimum  basic  facilities  for  access  to,  and 
f  >r  the  maintenance  of  public  health  and 
sifety  and  the  protection  of  public  property 
c  n,  lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  tat  the  proj- 
e;t,  and  to  conserve  scenery  and  natural, 
blstorlc,  and  archeologlc  objects; 

(2)  to  cooperate  with  Interested  State  and 
I  ical  governmental  agencies  and  others  In 
t  le  Investigation  and  planning  of  any  such 
p  reject;   and 

(3)  to  permit  the  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  public  park  and 
recreational  facilities  on  project  lands. 
Ihe  minimum  basic  facilities  referred  to  In 
c  ause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  limited 
ti>  water  supplies,  sanitary  facilities,  boat 
anchorage  and  launching  sites,  access  roAds 


and  parking  areas,  public  camp  and  picnic 
sites,  overlook  stations,  clearing  of  public-use 
water  areas  to  a  reasonable  extent,  and 
essential  safety  measures. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  policy  and  purpose 
of  this  title,  as  set  forth  in  sections  301  and 
308,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  permit 
the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion by  non-Federal  interests,  with  prefer- 
ence given  to  State  and  local  governmental 
agencies,  of  such  additional  facilities  as  may 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  full  devel- 
opment of  any  Federal  water  resources  proj- 
ect area  for  recreational  purposes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944.  as 
amended    (16  U.S.C.   460d). 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 

Sec.  307.  The  provisions  of  this  title  are 
not  Intended  to  Interfere  In  any  way  with 
operations  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16 
use  661-666C) .  and  no  such  provision  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  that  Act  or  any 
of  Its  provisions. 

Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 

Sbc.  308.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939. 
as  am^ended  (43  U.3.C.  485h  (a) ) ,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "together  with  any  allocation 
to  flood  control  or  navigation  made  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section",  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "together  with 
any  allocation  (I)  to  flood  control  or  naviga- 
tion under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
(11)  to  recreational  purposes  made  under  the 
Water  Resources  Recreation  Act  of  1060." 

Project  areas  within  national  forests 

Sbc  309.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall 
be  construed  to  affect  In  any  way  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  project  areas  which  are  under  his 
Jurisdiction. 

(b)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  section  306  of  this  title  shall  be 
exercised  with  re8p)ect  to  national -forest 
lands  only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Short  titU 
Szc.  310.  Title  ni  of  thU  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Water  Resources  Recreation  Act  of 
1960". 

rrrLE  iv — acquisition  or  rzqxjirzd  land 

Declaration  of  policy 

Sbc.  401.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  and  tenants 
whose  property  is  acquired  for  public  works 
projects  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  paid  a  fair  and  equitable  amount  for  the 
property  acquired  and  reimbursed  for  their 
actual  losses. 

Dissemination  of  information 
Sec.  402.  Within  six  months  after  the 
date  that  Congress  authorizes  construction 
of  a  water  resource  development  project  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Ccm^m  of  Kngineers  shall  make 
reasonable  effort  to  advise  owners  and  oc- 
cupants in  and  adjacent  to  the  project  area 
as  to  the  probable  timing  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  the  project  and  for  inci- 
dental rights-of-way,  relocations,  and  other 
requirements.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  Initial  appropriations  are  made  for 
land  acquisition  or  construction.  Including 
relocations,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall 
ocMiduct  public  meetings  at  locations  con- 
venient to  owneis  and  tenants  to  be  dis- 
placed by  the  project  In  order  to  advise 
thsm  of  the  prc^Hwed  plana  for  acquisition 
and  to  obtain  their  comments  thereon.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 


Chief  of  Engineers  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  provide,  among  other  things,  dissemina- 
tion of  the  following  information  to  those 
affected;  (1)  basis  and  procedures  for  ap- 
praisals; (2)  bfuls  for  offer  to  purchase 
property  without  going  to  court;  (3)  legal 
procedures  in  condemnation  proceedings; 
(4)  entitlement  to  payments  for  moving 
expenses  or  other  losses  not  covered  by  ap- 
praised market  value;  (6>  occupancy  during 
construction;  (6)  removal  of  improvements; 
(7)  pajrments  required  by  occupants  of 
Government  acquired  land;  (8)  deposits  as 
advances  to  land  and  property  owners:  and 
(9)  use  of  land  by  owner  when  easement  is 
acquired.  The  operation  of  this  section  and 
the  functions  performed  under  it  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  June  11,  1946. 
as  amended  (60  Stat.  237) . 

Commission  on  Compeiisation  in  the 
Acquisition  of  Land 

Sec.  403.  Because  (a)  owners  and  tenants 
displaced  by  public  works  projects  of  the 
United  States  do  not  always  obtain  reim- 
bursement for  all  of  their  expenses  and  losses 
and  (b)  Judicial  Interpretation  of  Just  com- 
pensation as  guaranteed  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  assvires  payment  of  only  the  market 
value  of  the  property  taken  as  if  willingly 
sold,  there  is  hereby  established  a  Commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  The  Commission  To 
Study  the  Adequacy  of  Compensation  in 
Federal  Real  Property  Acquisitions,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Commission",  the  purpose 
of  which  shall  be  to  determine  the  most 
effective  nuinner  of  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  401  of  this  title. 

Interim    provision    for   reimbursement    of 
losses 

Sec.  404.  Because  (a)  many  owners  and 
tenants  whose  land  is  required  for  water 
resource  development  projects  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  are  not  t>elng  reim- 
bursed at  the  present  time  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  set  forth  in  section  401  of 
this  title  and  (b)  legislative  action  on  any 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commission 
established  under  section  403  could  not  be 
completed  before  June  30,  1963,  persons,  firms 
and  corporation  from  whom  any  Interest  in 
real  property  is  acquired  between  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  and  June  30.  1963  for  a 
water  resource  development  project  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  shall  receive,  in 
addition  to  but  not  In  duplication  of  any 
payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  ftu*- 
ther  payment  as  will,  in  the  discretlcm  at  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  compensate  such  persons, 
firm  or  corporation  for  consequential  losses 
and  danutges  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  per  centum 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  Interest  in  the 
real  estate  taken  by  the  Government  as 
determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
delegable  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  such 
responsible  cAcers  or  employees  as  he  may 
determine.  The  operation  of  this  section 
and  the  functions  performed  under  it  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  of  June  11.  1946,  as 
amended  (60  Stat.  237).  To  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers shall  issue  regulations  which  shall 
provide,  among  other  things,  that  the  pay- 
ments authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
offset  by  any  enhancement  that  the  project 
causes  in  the  market  value  of  remaining 
property  interests  held  by  the  applicant  and 
shall  be  allowable  only  if  the  applicant  cer- 
tifies that  he  did  not  acquire  his  Interest  in 
the  property  involved  in  contemplation  of 
the  project  or  for  the  piirpose  of  transfer  to 
the  Government.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  there  shall  be  a  presumption  that  an 
interest    in    property    acquired    other    than 


through  heirship  after  the  date  that  a  proj- 
ect is  authorized  by  Congress  was  acquired 
in  contemplation  of  the  project. 

Membership  and  organiMation  of  the 
Commission 

Swc.  406.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  seventeen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Nine  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  of  whom  six  shall  be 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  three  from  private  life.  Vraca. 
among  these  nine  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall  be 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

(3)  Four  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  least  two  of 
whom  shall  be  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

(c)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  hearings. 

(d)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  or  employment  of  an  in- 
dividual by  the  Commission  as  an  attorney 
or  expert  in  any  business  or  professional 
field,  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis,  with 
or  without  compensation,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  service  or  employment  bringing 
such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 281,  283,  284,  434,  or  1914  of  Utle  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  or  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (5  U.S.C.  99). 

Duties  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  406.  The  Conunlsslon  shall  study  and 
Investigate  the  present  methods  and  pro- 
cedures by  which  real  property  Is  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  the  several  States,  and 
by  other  governmental  bodies  as  deemed 
necessary  In  the  discretion  of  the  Conunls- 
slon. The  Commission  shall  determine  and 
report  on  the  scope  of  losses,  expenses,  and 
damages  Incurred  by  individuals,  families, 
business  concerns,  and  local  communities 
as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  land  lor 
public  works  projects  of  the  United  States 
of  America  indicating  particularly  the 
scope  and  extent  of  losses,  expenses,  and 
damages,  If  any,  not  compensable  under  the 
Judicial  Interpretations  of  the  constitutional 
guarantee  of  Just  compensation. 

Report 

Sec.  407.  The  Commission,  not  later  than 
December  31,  1962,  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  a  comprehensive  report 
of  its  activities  and  the  results  of  its  studies. 
The  report  shall  include  recommendations 
for  legislative  enactments  and  administrative 
actions  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Conunls- 
slon are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations to  fulfill  the  policy  set  forth  In 
section  401  of  this  title. 

Powers  of  the  Commission 
Skc.  408.  (a)  The  Commission  or,  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Commission,  any  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  and  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  bocAts, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers, 
and  documents,  as  the  Commission  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. Subpenas  may  be  Issued  under  the  sig- 
natiue  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
of  such  subcommittee,  or  any  duly  designated 
member,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated   by  such  Chairman  or  member. 


The  provisions  of  sections  102  to  104,  inclu- 
sive, of  the  Revised  Statutes  (UB.C,  title  2. 
sees.  193-194) ,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
failure  of  any  witness  to  comply  with  any 
subpena  or  to  testify  when  summoned  under 
authority  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain from  any  department,  agency,  or  inde- 
pendent instrumentality  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  title,  other  than  information  rela- 
tive to  pending  or  prospective  acquisitions; 
and  each  such  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality is  authorized  to  fiunish  such 
information  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  by  the  Vice 
Chairman  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

Appropriations,  expenses,  and  personnel 

Sec.  409.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commission  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  $50  a  day  when  engaged  in  the  p«- 
formance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sion, except  that  no  compensation  shall  be 
paid  by  the  United  States,  by  reason  of 
service  as  a  member,  to  any  member  who  Is 
receiving  othn-  compensation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  to  any  member  who  is 
receiving  compensation  from  any  State  or 
local  government. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  duties  vested  in  the 
Commission. 

(d)  The  Commission  is  authorized,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
regulations,  and  without  regard  to  the  Clas- 
sification Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Director  and 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces-. 
sary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions, 
except  that  any  Federal  employees  subject 
to  the  civil  service  laws  and  regulations  who 
may  be  assigned  to  the  Commission  shall 
retain  civil  service  status  without  interrup- 
tion or  loss  of  status  or  privilege. 

Termination  of  the  Commission 
Sec.  410.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  six  months  after  the  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  of  the  final  re- 
port pwovided  for  in  Section  407  of  this  title. 
Sbc.  411.  Title  IV  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Land  Acquisition  Policy  Act  of  1960." 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiw  Clxsk.  On  page  5,  after 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Black  Warrior,  Warrior,  and  Tombigbee 
Rivers,  Alabama,  at  Jackson  Lock  and  Dam: 
House  Document  Nmnbered  50,  Eighty-sixth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $120,000;. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self  3  minutes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  last,  unanimously  passed  a  bill 
authorizing  the  acquisition  of  land  for  a 
national  wildlife  refuge  for  the  Jackson 
lock  and  dam  navigation  project  on  the 
Tombigbee  and  Warrior  Rivers  in  the 
State  of  Alabama. 

My  amendment  would  do  exactly  what 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  would  do. 
It  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land 
for  the  establishment  of  a  wildlife  refuge 
pursuant  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coor- 
dination Act. 
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The  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  the  UJS.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
the  Bxireau  of  the  Buderet.  In  fact,  all 
the  agencies  concerned  approve  the  bill. 
There  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  submitted  a 
report  on  the  project  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Co- 
ordination Act  apt)roved  on  August  12, 
1958. 

In  view  of  that  fact.  I  hope  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  amendment  is  meritorious.  It  has 
been  cleared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Speaking  as  Uie  manager  of  the  bill,  I 
recommend  that  the  amendment  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  at  this  point  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  relating  to  this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sematob  Blu. 

The  project  for  the  Jackson  lock  and  dam 
on  Tomblgbee  River  near  CoffeeTllle,  Ala.,  120 
miles  above  Mobile,  is  now  under  construc- 
tion by  the  CorpB  at  Engineers.  The  project 
is  one  of  several  lock  and  dam  reconstruc- 
tions on  the  Tcxnbigbee  and  Black  Warrior 
River  systems,  which  Include  the  Demopolls 
and  Warrior  locks  and  dams  now  completed. 
The  authority  for  these  projects  Is  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1909,  which  per- 
mits the  reconstruction  of  any  existing 
structure  whenever  absolutely  essential  to 
Its  efficient  and  economic  maintenance  and 
operation  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
existing  navigation. 

The  Jackson  lock  and  dam  will  replace 
existing  old  and  antiquated  locks  Noe.  1,  2. 
and  3,  on  the  Tomblgbee  River,  with  a  dam 
about  65  feet  high  and  a  new  modem  lock 
110  feet  by  800  feet,  having  a  single  lift  of 
34  feet. 

The  plans  for  the  Jackson  lock  and  dam 
include  improvement  of  the  natural  levee 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  river  to  provide 
a  shallow  permanent  pool  with  several  islands 
and  a  widely  meandering  shoreline  along  the 
west  bank. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
(U.S.C-A.  title  18,  sec.  861,  as  amended),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  director  of 
the  Alabama  Department  of  Conservation 
propose  to  establish  waterfowl  management 
areas  in  conjunction  with  the  project,  in- 
cluding a  State  public  shooting  area  on  the 
east  bfknk  and  a  national  wildlife  refuge  In 
and  surrounding  the  pool  on  the  west  bank. 

Bitabllshment  of  the  proposed  refuge  will 
require  the  acquisition  of  fee  title  to  3,026 
acres  of  land  which  will  be  permanently 
Inundated,  but  with  no  anticipated  addi- 
tional cost  since  the  cost  of  fee  title  acquisi- 
tion will  probably  be  the  same  as  the  cost 
of  acquiring  Qowage  easements  only  as  oig- 
inally  planned.  In  addition,  the  proposal 
will  require  fee  acquisition  of  a  thousand 
acres  of  islands  formed  by  the  Impoundment 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000,  and  1,324 
acres  of  land  In  a  300-foot  shc«-eline  strip 
around  the  margin  of  the  reservoir  at  an 
estimated   cost   of   $70,000,   an   increase   in 
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aa  [ulsitlon  of  approxlnuitely  2,000  acres  of 
lai  d  that  would  not  otherwise  be  acquired 
i.  cost  of  $120,000. 

"pie    purpoM   of    the   Flah    and    Wildlife 
Act  IB  to  permit  the  develop- 
oC  wUdllfe  refuge  potential  as  a  part 
public  works  projects  similar  to  Jackson 
and  dam,  but  req\iire«  specific  authorl- 
for  Individual  projects. 
'  rhe  Jackson  lock  and  dam  Is  located  in  a 
ne  w  flyway  for  migratory  waterfowl  from  the 
Ot^o  River  along  the  Cumberland  and  Ten- 
Valleys  to  the  wintering  grounds  on 
gulf  coast.     The  stabilized   pool  in  the 
will   also   create  substantial  addi- 
ticbal  fishing  and  general  recreational  bene- 
fltj  . 

'[^e  Chief  of  Engineers  has  submitted  a 
reiort  on  this  project  to  Congress  in  ac- 
coi  dance  with  the  Fl&h  and  WUdlile  Co- 
on Inatlon  Act  approved  August  12.  1958. 
Th  it  report  is  printed  as  House  Document 
No  50,  86th  Congress,  and  includes  the  re- 
and  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
neers,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bureau 
the  Budget,  and  the  State  of  Alabama.  All 
these  agencies  approve  the  project.  There 
ao  objection  to  it  from  any  soxirce  so  far 
[  know. 

i  Luthorization  for  this  project  was  in- 
clifded  in  H.R.  8347,  which  passed  the  House 
February  15,  1960.  The  Senate  has  not 
this  House  passed  bill.  A  de- 
scription of  this  project  and  comments  of 
the  agencies  are  included  In  House  Report 
11!  6,  86th  Congress. 

IIJI.  7634  Includes  title  III  which  permits 
eviJuatlon  of  recreational  benefits  from 
projects  hereafter  authorized,  and  the  use  of 
thoee  benefits  In  determining  the  economic 
fe£sibillty  of  such  projects.  The  Jackson 
lock  and  dam  Is  now  under  construction 
an  1  win  be  completed  in  about  2  years. 

•  .Adoption  of  the  amendment  1  have  offered 
wl  1  enhance  the  recreational  posslbUltles  of 
th  s  large  reservoir,  will  permit  early  reallza- 
tlo  a  of  the  recreational  benefits  from  the 
pn  (ject,  and  will  permit  full  development  of 
thi!  project  so  that  it  will  serve  all  possible 
purposes. 

'  rhe  wildlife  refuge  that  will  be  established 
at  the  Jackson  lock  and  dam  project  will  be 
a  cooperative  effort.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  will  maintain  and  operate 
th(t  area  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and 
th(!  State  of  Alabama  will  develop  the  area 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  including  oon- 
stxLictlon  of  water  control  structures,  and 
operate  and  maintain  It  without  cost  to  the 
Feleral  Government. 

]    urge  approval  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
wnich  I  ask  to  have  read. 

'  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
an  endment  will  be  stated. 

'  :Tie  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  57, 
lin  ?s  22  to  23  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
f  oBowing : 


$BC.  210.   The   Chief   of  Engineers,   under 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an  in- 
on   and   study  to  be   made,   in  co- 
operation with  appropriate  agencies  of  the 
of  Texas,  with  a  view  to  devising  effec- 
means   of    accomplishing    the   recharge 
replenishment  of  the  Edwards  Under- 
Reservoir  as  a  part  of  plans  for  flood 
co4trol  and  water  conservation  in  the  Nueces, 
Antonio   and   Guadalupe    River   Basins 
Texas:  Provided.  That  the  State  of  Texas 
ts  agencies  contribute  toward  the  cost  of 
study   such   funds   or   services   as  the 
of    the    Army    may    deem    appro- 
Provided  fuTtKer,  That  the  findings 
such  study  shall  be  presented  in  a  Joint 
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report  signed  by  the  appropriate  representa- 
tives of  the  Governor  of  Texas  and  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers. 

On  page  57.  line  23,  in  lieu  of  "Sec.  210" 
it  Is  proposed  to  insert  "Sec.  211". 

On  page  58.  line  7.  in  lieu  of  "Sec.  211" 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  "Sec.  212". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  authorize 
an  Investigation  and  study  of  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  recharging  the  Ed- 
wards Underground  Reservoir,  in  Texas. 
This  great  underground  reservoir  is  a 
principal  source  of  water  for  much  of 
Texas;  and  the  rapid  drop  in  the  water 
table  in  recent  years  has  endangered  the 
water  supply  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Texans. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Corps  of 
EIngineers  would  investigate  the  possi- 
bility of  recharging  and  replenishing  the 
reservoir  with  flood  waters  from  Texas 
rivers.  This  would  reduce  flood  damage, 
and  would  conserve  water  for  water- 
supply  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a 
brief  statement  explaining  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statemkjit   bt   Senatok   JoHKSoir   or   Texas 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  to  make  a  study  and  Investigation, 
in  cooperation  with  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  of  the  recharge  and  re- 
plenishment potential  of  the  Edwards  Un- 
derground Reservoir  as  a  part  of  plans  for 
fiood  control  and  water  conservation  in  the 
Nueces.  San  Antonio  and  Guadalupe  River 
basins  of  Texas. 

The  Edwards  Underground  Water  Reser- 
voir is  the  principal  source  of  water  for  a 
large  area  in  south-central  Texas  extending 
from  Bracketvllle  in  Kinney  County  on  the 
west  to  Kyle  in  Hays  County  to  the  north 
and  east,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  res- 
ervoir underlies  large  areas  of  the  Nueces. 
San  Antonio,  and  Guadalupe  River  basins, 
encompassing  a  surface  area  of  more  than 
7.000  square  miles. 

The  Edwards  Underground  Reservoir  is  the 
principal  source  of  miuilclpal,  industrial, 
and  irrigation  water  for  a  large  area  of  Texas. 
Virtually  all  municipal  water  systems  in  the 
area  depend  on  the  Edwards  as  its  source  of 
supply  including  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Over  800,000  persons,  seven  major  Army  and 
Air  Force  bases,  many  significant  industrial 
establishments  and  a  large  Irrigated  area 
look  to  the  Edwards  Reservoir  for  continued 
existence. 

This  reservoir  is  naturally  recharged  and 
replenished  with  water  through  exposed  sec- 
tions of  the  Edwards  limestone  formation  In 
stream  beds  within  the  Nueces,  San  Antonio, 
and  Guadalupe  River  basins.  However,  in 
recent  years  the  demands  on  the  reservoir 
by  water  users  have  far  exceeded  its  natural 
recharge  capacity,  and  as  a  result  the  water 
supply  of  this  great  area  has  at  times  been 
seriously  In  danger.  The  gfrowth  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area  presently  is  experiencing  will 
only  add  to  the  drain  on  this  supply. 

If  the  Edwards  Reservoir  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  a  principal  source  of  water 
for  this  area  of  Texas,  a  way  must  be  found 
to  Increase  the  rate  of  recharge  from  siu-face 
water  sources.  And  the  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  is  to  determine  the 
engineering  potential  and  feasibility  of  a  re- 
charge project  for  the  Edwards  Reservoir 


The  proposed  Investigation  and  study 
would  be  designed  to  ascertain  how  much 
water  may  be  made  available  to  recharge  the 
Edwards  Reservoir,  the  means  by  which  it 
may  best  be  introduced  into  the  underground 
strata,  the  nature,  location  and  estimated 
costs  of  any  improvements  or  structures  pro- 
piwed  for  replenishing  and  recharging  the 
reservoir  and  a  determination  of  the  benefits 
which  would  be  derived  from  such  a  project 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  flood  con- 
trol and  prevention  and  the  development  of 
municipal,  industrial,  and  Irrigation  water 
supplies. 

Local  authorities  have  conducted  extensive 
ground  water  surveys  of  the  area  concerned 
und  have  collected  much  basic  tlata  which 
will  be  utilized  In  this  engineering  study. 
L(x:al  agencies  will  also  participate  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  carrying  out  the  study. 
and  It  Is  provided  in  the  amendment  that 
the  State  of  Texas  or  Its  agencies  shall  con- 
tribute toward  the  cost  of  the  study  such 
lund.s  or  services  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  may  deem  appropriate.  It  Is  also  pro- 
vided that  the  findings  of  the  study  .<=hall  be 
.-^iqned  by  the  appropriate  representatives  of 
the  Governor  of  Texas  as  well  as  the  Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
examined  the  amendment.  It  has  one 
luiusual  feature,  in  that  it  calls  for  the 
report  to  be  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  by  the 
representative  of  the  Corps  of  Engineer.s. 
I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the  un- 
usual signature  provision,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study  is  to 
be  a  cooperative  one. 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  whether  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  report  should  aLso  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  agencies  which 
customarily  are  called  upon  to  make  re- 
ports on  studies  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, as  well  as  to  any  State  agencies 
which  would  be  called  upon  because  of 
their  possible  interest  in  the  project. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  answer 
is  "Yes;  they  would  be  expected  to." 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  With 
that  understanding.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  KERR.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  available  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr]  and 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
CaseI  for  the  splendid  work  done  on  the 
Minnesota  projects  in  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

We  have  waited  for  some  time  for 
these  projects,  particularly  those  which 
relate  to  the  deepening  of  the  harbors 
and  the  flood  control  project  on  the 
Redwood  River  and  the  expansion  of  the 
industrial  harbor  at  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
a  brief  analysis  of  those  provisions  of 
the  biU. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

June  9,  1960. 

Four  Minnesota  projects  are  included  in 
the  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  H.R. 
7634.  The  following  would  be  authorized  by 
passage  of  the  bill: 

1.  Flood  control  project  on  Redwood  River 
at  Marshall,  Minn.  This  city  serves  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  highly  developed, 
surrounding  agricultural  area.  A  major  fiood 
In  June  1957  Inundated  the  major  part  of 
the  commercial  and  residential  areas  of  the 
city  and  wide  areas  of  adjacent  farm  land. 
Rei>eat  of  that  flood  would  cause  $2.6  mil- 
lion damage.  The  project  calls  for  diversion 
of  the  river  channel  flood  flows  around  the 

CUV. 

2.  Expansion  of  Industrial  harbor  at  Red 
Wing.  Minn.  This  city  serves  a  prosperous 
farming  area  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
State.  At  present,  harbor  facilities  cannot 
handle  increasing  river  traffic  and  storage 
demands.  The  project  calls  for  dredging 
of  a  9 -foot -deep  basin  1,200  feet  in  length. 

.3.  Dcepem!.g  ol  Duluth-Superior  Harbor. 
Tills  project  wtniid  adapt  the  harbor  to  the 
full  opportunity  of  deep-draft  vessels  off  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway.  It  is  a  part  of  the  pro- 
posed comi>rehensive  survey  of  20  Great 
Lakes  port^  Duluth-Superlor  had  more 
traffic  in  1958  than  any  of  those  ports. 
The  cost-benefit  ratio  Is  a  top-notch  19.3 
U)  1. 

4.  Deepening  of  Two  Harbors  harbor.  This 
is  another  of  the  20  ports  included  In  the 
Great  Lakes  cumprehenslve  survey.  Its 
traffic,  serving  northeast  part  of  the  State, 
has  picked  up  tremendously  in  recent  years. 
It  has  a  phenomenal  cost-benefit  ratio  of 
68  to  1. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair) .  The  amendment  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
bp  stated. 

The  Legisl.^tive  Clerk.  On  page  58, 
between  lines  6  and  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  to  any 
bona  fide  lessee  or  permittee  owning  im- 
provements, which  are  or  which  were  situ- 
ated on  a  railroad  right-of-way,  the  fair  value 
of  any  such  Improvements,  which  have  been 
or  will  be  rendered  Inoperative  or  be  other- 
wise adversely  affected  by  the  construction 
of  the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project  on  the 
Blue  River,  Kansas,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  or  by  tlie  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Kansas  on  which  is  conferred 
Jurisdiction  for  this  purpose. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  from  any 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  construction  of 
the  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir  project. 

On  page  58,  line  7,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  "211"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"212". 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas yield  himself? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     One  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  C^lahoma  [Mr. 
Kerr]    and  with  the  ranking  minority 


member,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Case]. 

The  amendment  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay 
any  bona  fide  lessee  or  permittee  the 
value  of  improvements  located  on  a  rail- 
road right-of-way,  where  improvements 
are  rendered  inoperative,  due  to  con- 
struction of  Tuttle  Creek  Dam. 

Elxamples  are  elevators  and  feed  mills, 
gasoline  bulk  stations,  and  lumberyards. 
Nine  lessees  along  the  rights-of-way  of 
two  railroads  are  affected.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  payments  provided  under  the 
bill  would  be  in  the  aggregate  approxi- 
mately $85,000. 

The  lessees  have  erected  structures  un- 
der leases  with  the  railroads  providing 
for  termination  upon  acquisition  of  the 
fee  by  a  public  body  and  of  anotlier 
group  upon  30  days'  notice  to  lessee.  As 
a  result  of  court  interpretation  of  the 
guarantee  of  just  compensation  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  it  has  been  held  that  ten- 
ants at  will  or  licensees  under  revocable 
licenses  do  not  possess  a  compensable 
property  interest.  Therefore,  these  nine 
lessees  would  suffer  an  undue  hardship 
by  receiving  no  damages  for  loss  of  im- 
provements and  also  no  consideration 
for  the  expense  of  removing  their  im- 
provements, as  required  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  dam  is  practically  complete. 
These  installations  should,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  amendment  follows  the  usual 
custom  of  taking  care  of  these  situ- 
ations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  This 
amendment  illustrates  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  which  the  committee  addressed 
itself  in  the  hearings;  namely,  adequate 
and  equitable  reimbursement  for  the  tak- 
ing of  property  when  there  is  no  basis  in 
general  law  for  a  loss  sustained. 

There  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  other  instances  in 
which  a  structure  has  been  built  under 
some  sort  of  lease  that  did  not  amount 
to  a  title.  Under  existing  general  law 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  does  not  have 
authority  to  pay  for  a  structure  which 
rests  upon  a  temporary  leasehold  or  an 
easement,  when  there  is  no  title  to  the 
land. 

However,  merit  for  the  amendment 
certainly  exists;  and  in  the  past  Con- 
gress has  passed  individual  or  special 
relief  bills  to  take  care  of  such  cases. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  precedent  in  meritorious 
amendments;  and  I  request  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  for  both  sides  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  their  control? 
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Mr.  CARLSON.     I  do,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KERR.     Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  either  used 
or  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  title  I,  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  a  new  section  110,  and 
to  renumber  the  following  sections — as 
follows : 

Sec.  110.  (a)  That  tlie  project  for  a  navi- 
gation channel  In  St.  Jones  River.  Delaware, 
authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
June  25,  1910,  Insofar  as  said  project  relates 
to  said  stream  upstream  from  Lebanon,  Del- 
aware, be  and  the  same  is  hereby  abandoned. 

(b)  That  St.  Jones  River  upstream  from 
Lebanon,  Delaware,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  not  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  section  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  need 
only  one-half  a  second,  because  I  think 
the  committee  is  familiar  with  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  him- 
self one-half  a  second,  only? 

Mr.  FREAR.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  for 
that  will  be  sufficient  time. 

I  lay  the  amendment  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  very  imusual  one.  But 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  authorizes 
the  abandonment  of  the  improvement, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Freak ],  I  suggest  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Two 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  certainly  it  is  unusual  for 
us  to  be  called  upon  to  deauthorize  a 
project  or  part  of  a  project.  It  was  au- 
thorized in  1910;  and,  apparently,  50 
years  later  the  authorization  has  not 
been  employed,  and  now  it  is  desired  to 
abandon  it. 

First,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  whether  that  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  believe  it  was  aban- 
doned in  1910. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And 
nothing  has  been  done  during  the  en- 
suing 50  years? 

Mr.  FREAR.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
supposed  to  call  for  about  7  feet  at  mean 
low  water.  Perhaps  I  do  not  exagger- 
ate when  I  say  that  7  inches  at  mean 
low  water  is  nearer  the  fact.    There  is 
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n  a  commercial  traffic  at  all  on  the  creek ; 
it  is  used  by  rowboats,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
11  Ee  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
n  an  of  the  subcommittee  who  is  han- 
d  ing  the  bill  on  the  floor  to  the  lan- 
giage  in  subsection  (O  ;  and  I  ask  him 
t  >  advise  me  what  it  means  from  a  legal 
s  andpoint : 

The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal  this 
sictlon  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

That  is  rather  vmusual  language,  and 
would  be  a  limitation.  What  does  that 
provision  mean? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  think  it  is  a  declara- 
t  on  of  an  actuality,  which  would  be  just 
a;  legal  if  not  stated,  but  does  not  be- 
come less  so  by  reason  of  being  stated. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  As  a 
general  proposition,  my  impression  is 
t  lat  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another, 
a  tid  that  the  only  way  we  could  pass  an 
ii  repealable  statute  would  be  by  con- 
5  itutional  amendment. 

To  reserve  the  right  to  repeal  a  sec- 
t  on  is  rather  unusual;  but  I  have  no  ob- 
j((Ction,  unless  we  are  trying  to  bind  a 
f  iture  Congress,  when  we  do  not  have 
t  le  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KERR.  It  does  not  undertake  to 
b;nd  a  future  Congress.  It  specifically 
r  serves  to  a  future  Congress  the  right 
t )  change  it  at  its  will. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  I 
h  ave  no  objection. 

So  far  as  this  Congress  is  concerned, 
probably  the  amendment  will  be  very 
u  sef  ul. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
sive  the  Government  a  considerable 
amount  of  money;  I  may  say. 

Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  yield  back  the  re- 
D  lainder  of  the  time  available  to  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  do. 

Mr.  FREAR.     I  do  likewise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
o  1  the  amendment  has  either  been  used 
o "  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
v<are. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
tlie  desk  two  amendments,  and  ask  to 
have  them  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
f  1  om  Hawaii  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  22,  following  line  16,  to 
ii  isert  the  following : 

Coasts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  Investlga- 
tl)n  of  sites  for  possible  use  as  anchorage 
areas  for  handling  of  explosives.  Areas  of 
investigation  to  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Committee  on  Explosives. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tsken  this  matter  up  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
h:  mself  ? 

Mr.  PONG.    One  minute. 

This  is  a  request  for  the  investigation 
of  an  anchorage  site  for  unloading  of 
explosives  within  State  waters.  It  re- 
qi  ests  an  engineering  survey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pi  esident,  I  yield  myself  one  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand,  this  is  a  re- 
quest for  a  study  for  a  possible  anchor- 
age area. 

Mr.  PONG.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  not 
a  request  for  an  authorization  for  an 
anchorage,  but  for  a  study.  Consistent 
with  the  other  amendments  we  have  al- 
ready accepted  to  the  bill  and  other  pro- 
PKwals  in  the  bill  itself  in  the  nature  of 
committee  amendments.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  second  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  57,  between  lines  22  and 
23,  to  insert  the  following: 

Kahoma  Stream.  Island  of  Maul,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an- 
other request  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  make  a  flood  control  survey  of  the 
Kahoma  Stream  on  the  island  of  Maui. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

This  amendment  seems  to  be  a  request 
for  a  study,  which  is  consistent  with 
other  study  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
involves  no  great  cost.  It  would  be  ac- 
complished under  the  study  funds  avail- 
able to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the  floor 
on  this  amendment.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  personal  appreciation  of  the 
fine  service  rendered  in  the  committee 
by  our  new  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  I  Mr.  FongI.  The  Senator  from 
Hawaii,  who  is  offering  this  amendment, 
has  been  most  faithful  in  his  attendance 
upon  the  hearings  of  the  committee,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  him 
in  this  regard. 

While  I  am  speaking,  I  want  to  say 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  feel, 
is  fortunate  in  having  both  Senators 
from  the  new  State  of  Hawaii  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Both  Senators 
from  Hawaii,  Senator  Long,  as  well  as 
Senator  Fong.  have  been  faithful  in  at- 
tendance on  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  have  taken  a  real  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Hawaii  is  a  new  State  of  the  Union. 
It  has  been  neglected  in  the  past  in 
rivers  and  harbors  projects. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  after  I  had  been 
there  and  certain  situations  were 
brought  to  my  attention,  I  proposed  and 
introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the  im- 
provement of  one  of  the  harbors  on  the 
island  of  Maui  which  had  a  very  high 
cost-benefit  ratio,  about  6  to  1,  and  one 
which  was  rated  very  highly  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

I  merely  mention  the  fact  to  illustrate 
that  when  the  present  State  of  Hawaii 
was   a   territory   it  did   not  have  quite 


the  same  opportunity  that  a  State  has 
in  getting  attention  for  its  needed  de- 
velopment. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  is  a  great  con- 
tributor to  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
It  is  proper  that  the  study  should  be 
made.  The  State  is  represented  by  very 
fine  Senators.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have 
them  on  the  committee  and  to  request 
concurrence  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  myself. 

I  am  happy  to  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
I>akota  relative  to  our  two  new  Senators 
from  Hawaii,  who  are  members  of  our 
committee,  and  to  say  that  this  amend- 
ment also  is  routine  m  nature  and  pro- 
vides for  an  appropriate  survey  for  a 
project  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  I  urge 
Its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  is  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreemg  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senators 
from  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  submitted  by  both  Senators 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr. 
Stennis],  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
ixksed,  on  page  5,  following  line  4,  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

Pascagoiila  Harbor,  Mississippi:  Modifica- 
tion of  the  project  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  790, 
Eighty-third  Congress),  House  Document 
Numbered  98.  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  channel  thirty-eight  feet  deep  and 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  wide 
through  Horn  laland  Pass,  thence  thirty-five 
feet  deep  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
feet  wide  through  Misslssli^l  Sound  and  up 
the  Pascagoula  River  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $850,- 
000,  subject  to  conditions  of  local  coopera- 
tion as  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

This  project  is  one  which  has  been 
mentioned  on  occasion,  at  other  times, 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  details  of  it.  I 
see  no  objection  to  it,  in  view  of  its  mod- 
est cost  and  with  the  requirement  that 
local  cooperation  should  be  such  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Army  Engineers.  I  see 
no  objection  to  going  to  conference  with 
the  amendment. 

I  trust,  if  we  go  to  conference,  a  mem- 
orandum will  be  prepared  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  conferees  as  to  details  of 
the  project. 

The  other  amendments  we  have  been 
agreeing  to  have  been  study  amend- 
ments. This  is  an  amendment  for  the 
actual  authorization  of  a  project.  While 
it  is  less  than  $1  million  in  cost,  I  feel, 
before  the  conferees  meet,  we  should 
have  a  memorandum  of  the  details  of 
the  project  and  comment  by  the  Army 
Engineers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  minutes. 


I  £Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  included  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment on  the  project  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis  1  and  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with 
reference  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    letter    were   ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Stennis 
modification  of  pascagoula  uarboh 

1.  Prior  to  funds  made  available  in  fiscal 
year  1960.  the  project  for  the  Pascagoula 
Harbor,  adopted  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  March  4,  1913,  and  modified  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  March  4,  1915, 
and  May  17,  1950,  provided  for  a  channel  25 
feet  deep  and  600  feet  wide  to  Horn  Island 
Pass,  thence  22  feet  deep  and  226  feet  wide 
across  Mississippi  Sound  and  up  Pascagoula 
River  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
bridge. 

2.  The  existing  project  for  Pascagoula 
Harbor,  approved  September  3,  1954,  pro- 
vides for  a  channel  35  feet  deep  and  325 
feet  wide  through  Horn  Island  Pass,  thence 
30  feet  deep  and  275  feet  wide  through  Mis- 
sissippi Sound  and  Pascagoula  River  to  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  bridge. 

Modification  requested:  Increase  channel 
depth  3  feet  through  Horn  Island  Pass,  and 
an  Increase  of  5  feet  through  Mississippi 
Sound  and  Pascagoula  River. 

3.  Although  modification  and  deepening 
the  channel  was  authorized  in  1964,  Federal 
funds  were  not  available  until  fiscal  year 
1960.  The  urgency  of  a  deeper  channel  prior 
to  1960  forced  local  Interests  to  use  their 
own  funds  few  deepening  this  important 
harbor  facility,  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  in  1954. 
In  an  effort  to  cope  with  this  overall  prob- 
lem the  local  government  of  Pascagoula  has 
spent  some  J5,250,000  for  Improving  their 
port  facility.  This  Is  certainly  commend- 
able and  emphasizes  the  c<xnpetence  and 
willingness  of  local  authorities. 

In  1949.  local  Interests  provided  increased 
dimensions  In  the  main  ship  channel  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad  bridge,  at  a  cost  of 
1739.513. 

In  1955.  local  interests  dredged  a  cutoff 
channel  18  feet  deep  through  Robertson 
and  Bounds  Lakes,  along  the  allnement 
authorized  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  May  17,  1950.  The  Bayou  Cosotte  Chan- 
nel and  harbor  represent  an  expendit\ire 
by  local  interests  of  about  $2  million,  and 
p\ibllc  terminal  facilities  under  construc- 
tion on  the  west  bank  of  Pascagoula  River, 
when  completed,  will  represent  an  addi- 
tional expenditure  of  about  $2  million. 

4.  The  Pascagoula  area  is  the  most  active 
industrial  area  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
The  largest  industry  located  here  is  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  which  Is  making 
ships  for  the  United  States,  Including  sev- 
eral submarines,  destroyers  and  transports. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  popular  harbors  and 
shipbuilding  corporations  In  the  world.  This 
Industry  provides  empl03rment  for  approxi- 
mately 9,000  people  In  several  adjoining 
counties. 

For  the  past  several  years  ships  buUt  by 
Ingalls  have  had  difficulty  in  getting  out 
of  Pascagoula  Harbor.  On  several  occasions 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  called  upon 
to  make  emergency  dredges  to  permit  new 
ships  to  move  out  of  the  harbor.  Funds 
made  available  last  year  will  be  of  great 
assistance,  but  because  of  larger  ships  and 
submarines  being  assembled,  concern  has 
been  expressed  as  to  possible  damage  to  new 
ships  moving  out  through  the  harbor.  If 
this  condition  continues  to  exist,  this  im- 
portant Mississippi  industry  wiU  lose  the 
opportunity  to  build  Navy  ships  In  the  fu- 


ture. At  the  present  time  they  are  building 
atomic  submarines. 

This  modification  is  Just  as  necessary  and 
Just  as  simple  as  having  to  extend  the  run- 
way at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base  in  Oklahoma. 

Ingalls  was  not  called  on  to  bid  on  the 
Polaris  submarine;  and  while  other  reasons 
were  given  for  not  inviting  bids,  this  inade- 
quate harbor  depth  could  have  been  a  key 
factor.  This  modification  is  essential  for 
adequate  clearance  of  present  and  future 
ships  which  will  be  assembled  here.  It  Is 
certainly  not  fair  for  this  Impwrtant  indus- 
try to  be  penalized  because  of  inadequate 
harbor  channel. 

5.  I  have  noticed  in  the  press  that  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  of  1961  has 
about  $65  million  for  modification,  deepen- 
ing and  improving  port  facilities  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

6  Our  Military  Construction  Subcommit- 
tee approved  an  Item  for  Charleston  Na%-y 
Yard,  authorizing  $12.5  million  Just  to  build 
a  new  dock  for  the  Polaris  submarine. 

7.  This  small  modification,  which  the  En- 
glne?rs  estimate  to  cost  $850,000  is  essential 
and  will  not  materially  affect  present  mainte- 
nance cost.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally  high 
local  contributions  made  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment of  Pascagoula — approximately  $5,- 
250,000 — for  improvement  of  this  port  facil- 
ity, I  hopje  that  the  Senate  will  accept  and 
adopt  this  small  modification. 


Department  of  the  Navt, 

BmiEAn  or  Ships. 

Washinffton.  D.C. 
Hon.  John  Stknnis. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Stennis:  During  our  re- 
cent telephone  conversation  you  inquired  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  channel  depths  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corp.  at 
Pascagoula,  Miss.,  In  light  of  plans  for  futwfe 
naval  ship  construction. 

As  you  know,  the  inner  channel  extending 
from  Pascagoula  Harbor  to  Horn  Island  Pass 
has  been  dredged  to  approximately  30  feet 
in  depth  and  the  outer  channel  has  been 
similarly  deepened  to  approximately  35  feet. 
These  depths  are  sufficient  to  accommodate 
Navy  ships  now  under  construction  at  Pas- 
cagoula. Naval  ships  of  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture for  which  Ingalls  might  be  a  competi- 
tor, probably  wUl  require  a  channel  depth 
of  approximately  35  feet. 

I  trust  that  this  information  wiU  be  help- 
ful to  you. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  K.  James, 
Rear  Admiral. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  amendment,  it  provides  for 
the  deepening  of  a  channel  which  now 
comes  into  the  harbor  at  Pascagoula. 
The  purpose  of  it  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  great  shipbuilding  company  at  Pas- 
cagoula to  be  able  to  be  competitive  in  its 
bids  for  the  building  of  certain  ships  or 
submarines  by  the  Navy  which,  without 
this  change  or  addition  and  improvement 
to  the  harbor,  it  could  not  do.  With  this 
improvement  to  the  harbor,  It  will  be- 
come the  first  shipbuilding  company  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  will  have  a  har- 
bor facility  which  will  enable  it  to  be 
competitive  with  other  shipbuilding  com- 
panies located  in  harbors  elsewhere  in 
our  covmtry  with  facilities  which  enable 
them  to  be  competitive  in  bidding  for 
this  work. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  I^es- 
Ident,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
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The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Kerr]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LUSK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
amendments  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGiSLAxrvE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  58,  between  lines  6  and  7,  to 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  211.  The  Detroit  Dam  and  Reservoir 
on  the  North  Santlam  River,  Oregon,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938 
(Public  Law  761,  Seventy-flfth  Congress). 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
the  Douglas  McKay  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Any 
law,  regulation,  map,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  oT  the  United  States  In  which 
such  dam  and  reservoir  are  referred  to  as  the 
Detroit  Dam  and  Reservoir  shall  be  held  to 
refer  to  such  dam  and  reservoir  as  the 
Douglas  McKay  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

On  page  58,  line  7,  in  lieu  of  "211",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  "212". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  LUSK.    One  minute. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
name  the  dam  in  western  Oregon  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  now 
known  as  the  Detroit  Dam  after  the  late 
Douglas  McKay. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  make  a  brief 
statement  about  Douglas  McKay.  He 
was  bom  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  1893.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Salem,  Oreg.  He 
served  several  terms  in  the  Oregon  State 
senate,  and  as  Governor  of  Oregon  from 
1949  to  1953.  He  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  January  21,  1953. 
and  resigned  from  that  position  in  May 
1956.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  in 
August  1957,  and  served  until  his  death, 
July  22,  1959. 

Mr.  McKay  was  a  distinguished  politi- 
cal leader  of  Oregon  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century.  He  was  always  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  par- 
ticularly the  water  resources.  He  was 
Governor  of  Oregon  during  the  time  the 
major  projects  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  were  authorized.  In  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  he  served  with  distinction, 
and  he  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
reaching  an  understanding  with  Canada 
with  resp>ect  to  the  use  of  the  Columbia 
River  waters. 

It  is  believed  to  be  fitting  that  the 
Detroit  Dam  and  Reservoir  be  named  for 
Mr.  McKay  in  recognition  of  his  long 
and  outstanding  service  to  the  State  of 
Oregon,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
amendment  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I  trust 
the  amendment  will  be  accepted  by  him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 
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Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
f  1  om  South  Dakota  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
p  easure  to  urge  acceptance  of  the 
a  nendment.  Douglas  McKay  was  a  man 
o  the  West.  He  was  a  great  patriot. 
£  is  death  was  untimely,  due  in  part  to 
ii  juries  which  he  sustained  in  the  serv- 
i<e  of  his  country.  He  had  a  great 
ciireer  in  public  life  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  I 
ana  pleased  to  see  the  amendment 
ofered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
f  1  om  Oregon,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
S(  :lf  1  minute. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  acceptance 
o '  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
n  lainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  the   remainder 

0  '  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
oi  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
b  y  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [  Mr.  Lusk  1 . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
t  le  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
Us  leadership  in  developing  title  III  of 
tie  bill  before  us.  This  title  recognizes 
tie  urgent  and  increasing  recreational 
reed  throughout  the  United  States. 
£  ince  I  come  from  a  State  rich  in  recre- 
8  tional  oppjortunities.  and  serve  with  the 
Eenate  Select  Committee  on  National 
^/ater  Resources,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  KerrI  is  chairman, 

1  have  become  increasingly  convinced 
tiat  we  are  entering  a  period  in  which 
r  ^reational  demand  is  going  to  be  such 
tiat  we  must  give  new  recognition  to 
t  lis  use  of  our  natural  resources.  It  will 
t  e  one  of  my  prime  interests  in  the  87th 
Congress  to  participate  in  preparation  of 
a  legislative  basis  for  meeting  the  na- 
t  onal  need  for  recreational  opportu- 
rities. 

Title  HI  applies,  quite  properly,  only 
t)  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Elngineers 
a  ad  the  Reclamation  Bureau,  and  only 
1 1  the  extent  that  recreation  is  ap- 
plicable  to  their  primary  purposes  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation  and 
hydroelectric  power.  Also  quite  appro- 
priately, title  III  limits  its  application 
to  minimum  basis  facilities.  It  is  an 
urgently  needed,  timely  step.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve  this 
s  atement  of  p>olicy,  and  that  next  we 
s  lall  move  on  to  a  program  which  looks 
t>  the  full  development  of  our  recrea- 
tonal  opportunities. 

In  this  connection,  I  commend  the 
a  ithor  of  title  III  specifically  for  recog- 
nizing in  it  the  fact  that  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
non-Federal  interests  is  essential.  This 
siime  principle  will  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
pjrtance  in  the  drafting  of  legislation 
for  the  broader  program  which  must 
c  )me  in  light  of  forseeable  need.  Title 
1 1  is  a  fine  contribution  to  the  bill  be- 
f  I  (re  us.  I  hope  it  is  widely  appreciated 
a  id  supported. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 


the  leadership  which  has  resulted  in  sec- 
tion 206  of  the  bill  before  us.  Here  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  authorized  to  com- 
pile and  disseminate  information  on 
areas  subject  to  inundation  by  floods. 
This  section  specifles  that  the  informa- 
tion shall  be  made  available  only  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  or  responsible  local 
governmental  agency.  This  limitation  is 
wise  since  there  are  many  facets  to  this 
problem  which  will  need  further  study. 
For  example,  there  is  the  problem  of 
what  use  should  be  made  of  property 
identified  as  subject  to  inundation  by 
floods;  and  there  are  matters  of  Federal- 
State-local  governmental  and  nongov- 
ernmental relationships  carefully  to  be 
worked  out.  I  welcome  the  Inclusion  of 
this  section  in  the  bill.  It  will  put  us 
on  the  track  to  working  out  one  of  the 
thorny  problems  in  the  water  resources 
field.    Again  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  very  deep  appreciation,  as 
well  as  that  of  my  colleague  and  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Florida  generally, 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  the  careful 
and  meticulous  way  in  which  they  have 
worked  out  the  several  problems  relat- 
ing to  Florida  which  were  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  committee  and  which  are 
now  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  an  unusually 
large  number  of  favorable  rejxjrts  from 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  during  the  period 
following  the  approval  of  this  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
the  members  of  the  committee  handled 
all  those  reports  very  carefully  and  help- 
fully. I  am  certainly  grateful  to  them 
for  their  action. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition,  there  are 
two  unusual  items  in  the  bill  to  which 
the  distinguished  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee gave  attention,  and  which  I  think 
they  handled  in  a  very  fine,  fair,  and 
understanding  manner.  One  of  those  is 
the  provision  whereby  the  dike  around 
Lake  Okeechobee  is  designated  as  the 
Herbert  Hoover  dike.  This  was  the  re- 
quest of  all  the  local  units  of  government 
in  the  area  affected,  both  municipalities 
and  counties,  and  also  the  request  of  the 
State  of  Florida  through  the  Governor 
and  members  of  the  cabinet  of  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Record 
may  at  least  reflect  the  facts  about  this 
incident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  the  report,  the  paragraph 
at  the  top  of  page  132  dealing  with  this 
subject,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CHANGES     IN     DESIGNATION.     LAKE     OKEECHOBEE 

LEVEES 

Disastrous  floods  caused  by  hurricanes 
In  1926  and  1928  cost  the  lives  of  about 
2,500  persons  In  the  Lake  Okeechobee  area. 


particularly  around  Its  south  shore.  It  is 
understood  that  President  Herbert  Hoover 
visited  the  area  and  within  a  short  time 
secured  congressional  authorization  for  Fed- 
eral Improvement  of  the  Inadequate  flood- 
control  structures  around  the  lake.  Local 
Interests  and  State  officials  now  desire  to 
designate  the  leveee  around  Lake  Okeechobee 
as  the  Herbert  Hoover  dike,  to  commemorate 
his  humanitarian  efforts  and  Interest  In  pub- 
lic safety,  which  permitted  the  safe  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  potential  of  this  region. 
The  committee  believes  It  fitting  that  the 
desires  of  the  people  of  Plorlda  be  fulfilled 
and  that  the  levees  around  Lake  Okeechobee 
bear  the  ivame  of  thlB  great  American. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  two  disastrous  floods  during  hurri- 
canes, one  in  1926  and  one  in  1928. 

The  flood  in  1926  took  the  lives  of 
about  300  citizens  of  our  State  at  and 
near  the  little  village  of  Moore  Haven  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  The  flood  of 
1928,  again  during  a  hurricane,  took  the 
lives  of  some  2,200  citizens  of  our  State, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bdle  Glade,  Pa- 
hokee,  and  South  Bay,  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  lake. 

President  Hoover  was  very  helpful  to 
our  Senators,  to  our  Representatives,  and 
to  the  people  of  Florida  in  taking  a  direct 
and  personal  interest  in  the  disaster,  and 
in  helping  to  have  legislation  promptly 
passed  through  the  Congress,  following 
which  the  levees  were  sj)eedily  built.  We 
merely  wish  to  make  sure  that  his  very 
important  part  in  this  effort  be  not  for- 
gotten, which  is  the  occasion  for  the 
request,  Mr.  President.  The  citizens  in 
the  protected  area  have  been  safe  from 
hurricanes  and  floods  since  the  dikes 
were  constructed. 

The  other  item  which  was  handled  so 
ably  by  the  distinguished  Senator  and 
his  committee  concerned  the  conveyance 
of  property.  Originally,  when  the  cross- 
State  canal  in  Florida  was  authorized 
by  Congress,  it  was  intended  to  be  a  ship 
canal  or  a  sea  level  canal  which  would 
require  a  very  wide  right-of-way.  The 
ship  canal  authority  of  our  State,  seeking 
to  meet  its  obligations  under  that  ven- 
ture bought  and  conveyed  to  the  U.S. 
Government  quite  a  large  acreage  of 
land.  Some  of  the  land  is  still  required 
under  the  modified  program,  which  pro- 
vides for  a  barge  canal  only,  which  does 
not  require  nearly  so  wide  a  right-of- 
way. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  recommended, 
and  the  committee  approved,  a  provision 
in  the  bill,  section  104  of  title  I.  by  which 
it  is  directed  that  lands  not  needed  under 
the  new  project  can  be  reconveyed  to 
the  ship  canal  authority  of  Florida,  pro- 
vided the  lands  will  be  used  solely  to 
enable  that  authority  to  purchase  other 
needed  lands,  which  condition,  of  course, 
will  be  meticulously  observed. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  realize  It  has  not 
been  easy  in  this  very  busy  session  to  find 
time  for  things  of  this  kind,  which  never- 
theless are  Iiighly  Important  and  could 
not  be  handled  other  than  by  legislation. 
The  Senator  has  been  kind.  He  has 
been  patient.  He  has  been  thoughtful. 
He  has  been  considerate.  I  thank  him 
and  all  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  not  only  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frcnn  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  but  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  HartJ. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure,  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  At 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Florida  was 
one  of  its  very  able  members.  It  weis 
from  him  that  I  learned  a  good  deal  of 
what  I  may  know  about  the  work  of  the 
committee.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleague,  the  scholarly  and  sincere 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fttlbright] 
is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Chamber 
during  the  consideration  of  the  rivers 
and  harbors-flood  control  authorization 
measure.  He  requested  me  to  present 
on  his  behalf  a  statement,  in  which  he 
speaks  not  only  of  the  objectives  of  the 
merited  legislation,  but  also  expresses 
his  commendation  of  the  services  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  pjoint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  Bt  Senator  J.  W.  Pdlbricht 
I  commend  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Ckimmlttee  for  their 
efforts  on  this  authorisation  bill.  They 
have  done  a  great  service  to  the  Nation  in 
bringing  out  this  sound,  constructive  bill  for 
the  development  of  our  water  resources. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Kxaa,  deserves  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
from  conservationists  everywhere  for  his 
tireless  work  in  guiding  the  subcommittee's 
deliberations  on  this  measure.  The  people 
of  Arkansas.  I  know,  are  grateful  for  his 
vision  and  foresight  on  conservation  matters. 
He  has  been  a  good  friend  to  our  State  in 
cooperating  on  our  water  projects.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  doing  his  usual  out- 
standing  job  on  an  authorization  bill. 

The  pcissage  of  this  bill  will  represent  an- 
other giant  step  toward  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive of  achieving  maximum  benefits  from 
all  our  water  resoxu-ces.  We  are  Just  begin- 
ning to  develop  a  nationwide  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  water  to  our  economy. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  neglected  so 
long  the  development  of  this  essential  aspect 
of  our  economy.  Growing  water  shc«1;ages 
In  many  areas  and  serious  flooding  in  others 
have  created  a  new  awareness  of  the  need  to 
devote  more  effort  toward  solving  the  diffi- 
cult problems  of  having  too  much  or  too 
little  water.  The  wisdom  of  our  Nation's 
past  efforts  at  water  control  and  conserva- 
tion are  proved  anew  year  after  year.  The 
fioods  in  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi 
Basins,  as  well  as  in  my  own  State,  this 
spring  demonstrated  the  economic  sound- 
ness of  our  previous  investments  in  flood 
control  works  in  those  areas. 


The  projects  in  this  authorization  bill  will 
strengthen  the  Nation's  econcuny  and  place 
our  country  in  a  better  position  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  f  ut\ire. 

Arkansas  fared  well  in  this  bill  and  I 
should  like  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the 
State's  projects  included  in  It. 

Hie  Ouachita  River  navigation  project 
promises  to  open  a  new  era  of  progress  for 
all  South  Arkansas.  The  modernization  of 
the  existing  6  >^ -foot  channel  has  been 
urgently  needed  for  years.  The  existing 
navigation  channel  and  locks  are  woefully 
inadequate  for  modern  barge  traffic.  We 
have  worked  tor  years  to  get  started  on  the 
needed  improvements  and,  with  this  au- 
thorization, the  end  is  almost  in  sight. 

South  Arkansas  is  an  area  with  rich 
potential.  It  has  everything  that  Industry 
needs  and  waints  with  the  exception  of  ade- 
quate water  transportation.  The  completion 
of  the  proposed  project  will  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  Industrial  areas  In  the 
country.  I  am  not  only  very  pleased  that 
the  committee  recommended  authorization 
of  the  project  but  also  that  it  recognized  the 
need  for  locks  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate modem  barges.  The  review  of  this 
aspect,  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
will,  1  hope,  result  in  increasing  the  lock 
size  to  600  feet.  Such  locks  are  needed  in 
order  that  the  project  not  be  outdated  before 
construction  is  completed. 

The  committee  also  recommended  au- 
thorization of  the  McKinney  Bayou  and 
Maniece  Bayou  projects  in  southwest 
Arkansas.  Both  of  these  bayous  are  tribu- 
taries of  the  Red  River  and  construction  of 
the  recommended  improvements  would  pro- 
tect large  sections  of  rich  agricultural  land 
from  periodic  flooding.  The  projects  have 
excellent  benefit-cost  ratios.  I  know  that 
the  citizens  of  the  affected  areas  will  be 
grateful  for  the  committee's  sympathetic 
consideration  of  their  problems. 

The  recommended  plan  few  reallnement  of 
the  channel  of  the  Red  River  near  Garland 
City,  Ark.,  will  save  a  railroad  and  a  high- 
way bridge  as  well  as  eliminate  the  threat 
to  the  city  itself. 

A  real  emergency  exists  because  of  the 
continued  recession  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  and  I  am  pleased  that  the  committee 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
The  plan  of  recommended  improvements 
for  the  Village  Creek,  White  River,  and  May- 
berry  levee  districts  project  In  Jackson 
County,  Ark.,  represents  the  most  logical 
approach  to  solving  the  fiood  control  problem 
In  that  area.  The  plan  recommended  by  the 
committee,  and  supported  by  the  locsil  inter- 
ests, will  eliminate  96  percent  of  the  fiood 
damages  in  the  district  whereas  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  eliminate  only  about  45  percent.  The 
committee  properly  viewed  this  project  as 
a  modification  of  existing  fiood  control  works 
along  the  White  River,  with  the  entire  plan 
figured  &S  a  unit.  I  am  glad  that  the  com- 
mittee considered  this  relationship  and  ap- 
proved the  plan  which  will  provide  maximum 
benefits. 

The  committee  has  also  increased  the 
Arkansas  and  White  River  Basin  authoriza- 
tions by  amounts  sufficient  to  permit  sound 
progress  and  budgeting  for  the  next  3  years. 
This  action  will  insure  that  there  will  be  no 
delays  because  of  authorization  difficulties 
in  proceeding  with  these  baslnwlde  projects 
so  Important  to  my  State. 

I  commend  the  committee  on  Its  recom- 
mendation that  additional  emphasis  be 
placed  on  the  recreational  aspects  of  water 
projects.  For  many  years  I  have  favored 
the  computation  of  recreatlorxal  benefits  In 
project  feasibility  determinations.  The  citi- 
zens of  Arkansas  appreciate  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  State's  econtMny  from  the  tour- 
ists and  fishermen  who  visit  our  reservoirs. 
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Last  3rear  over  7  million  Tlslta  were  made 
to  Corps  of  Engineer  reaervolra  In  Arkan- 
sas. Recreation  Is  big  buslnea.  not  only 
In  Arkansas  but  everywhere.  And  It  Is  only 
logical  tbat  recreational  facilities  should  be 
Included  In  a  project  where  practical  and 
the  benefits  and  costs  for  such  features  com- 
puted accordingly.  Our  outdoor  recreational 
facilities  are  already  overcrowded  and  the 
situation  will  undoubtedly  become  worse  as 
Increasing  lelsiu"e  time  Is  available  to  our 
people.  Each  Federal  water  project  should 
bs  constructed  so  that  maximum  recrea- 
tional benefits  are  derived  from  It.  I  am 
very  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  establishing 
this  goal  as  a  policy  of  the  Congress. 

This  l8  a  good  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  Arkansas  and  the  Nation.  I  hope  tbat 
It  will  be  possible  to  obtain  funds  during 
this  session  of  Congress  to  Initiate  work  on 
many  of  the  projects.  I  will  certainly  do 
everything  I  can  to  accomplish  this.  I  again 
want  to  conunend  the  committee  members 
for  their  fine  work  In  bringing  out  such  a 
constructive  piece  of  legislation.  Future 
generations  will  be  grateful  for  your  action. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  embrace  the  thinking  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  as  expressed  in 
the  statement  I  just  inserted  in  the 
Record.  The  control  of  water  that  floods 
may  be  prevented,  that  natural  resources 
may  be  conserved,  that  a  pure  supply 
may  be  provided  to  growing  popula- 
tions— with  resulting  benefits  for  neces- 
sary recreation — is  highly  desirable  to 
our  Nation's  growth  and  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

It  has  been  a  genuine  privilege  for  me 
to  serve  on  the  subcommittee  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerrI 
Is  the  dsmamic  and  forward-thinking 
chairman.  I  have  learned  from  his  lead- 
ership, and  I  have  also  admired  the  care- 
ful efforts  of  Senator  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota in  our  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors-Flood  Control  and  our  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  com- 
mittee, chalrmaned  by  the  friendly  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  is 
charged  increasingly  with  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  important  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  natural  resources  of 
America  so  that  they  may  be  blessings  for 
future  generations,  rather  than  to  have 
them  deteriorate  into  blights  on  the 
Nation's  tomorrows. 

Mr.  President,  the  gravity  of  our  water 
pollution  threat  makes  It  imperative  that 
the  Federal  Government  move  as  rapidly 
as  possible  in  solving  what  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  an  exclusively  local  or  State 
problem. 

The  water  of  this  country  can  and 
must  be  Improved  for  public  water  sup- 
ply, propagation  of  aquatic  life  and 
other  wildlife,  for  recreation,  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  and  other  legitimate 
uses — but  importantly,  of  course,  for  the 
protection  of  public  health. 

Water  is  an  old  friend  arid  a  most  val- 
uable servant  as  well.  Today  we  are 
making  more  demands  upon  this  valu- 
able servant  than  ever  before;  for  home 
uses,  for  the  production  of  hydroelectric 
power,  for  irrigation  of  arid  lands,  for 
transportation,  and,  of  course,  for  indus- 
trial needs.  Then,  too,  we  use  water  to 
carry  away  the  wastes  from  our  homes, 
cities,  and  industries.  This  use  has  al- 
ways been  important,  but  as  the  popu- 
lation increases  and  as  more  industries 
are  spawned  along  our  streams,  this 
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V  se — for  carrying  away  wastes — actually 
i  i  threatening  to  cut  down  or  completely 

prevent  our  other  significant  uses. 

Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
^ater  has  indeed  been  himianlty's  good 
friend.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
r  eglect  and  mistreat  It  too  long,  but  In 
t  lis  legislative  action,  and  by  our  coop- 
e  ration  back  home,  we  are  finding  that 
I ,  is  not  too  late  to  translate  neglect  into 
positive  growth  and  mistreatment  into 
8  fiOrmative  frontiers. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
myself  30  seconds.  I  am  very  grateful 
t )  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
kind  remarks,  and  I  am  happy  to 
s  iy  that  one  of  the  pleasures  that  I  have 
oa  the  committee  is  the  opportunity  to 

V  ork  day  by  day  with  him.  and  to  have 
t  le  benefit  of  his  clear  thinking  and 
c  evoted  service  to  the  committee  and  its 
I  urposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
cent,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which  I 
s  snd  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
louisiana  wUl  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  19, 
1  ne  13,  it  is  proposed  after  the  word  "to", 
t)  strike  out  "established  harbor  areas" 
and  insert  "harbor  areas  heretofore  or 
row  established  and". 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
c  ent,  the  amendment  is  purely  in  the 
r  ature  of  a  clarifying  amendment,  be- 
cause it  contains  the  purpose  of  a  bill 
irhich  I  had  introduced  to  provide  that 
cities  which  had  harbors  on  rivers  and 
\  rhich  were  deprived  of  the  right  to  have 
such  harbors  by  way  of  flood  control 
structures  or  by  the  shift  of  the  river 
night  be  in  a  position  to  have  channels 
to  bring  access  to  the  river  for  naviga- 
t  onal  purposes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
t  le  amendment  is  purely  clarifying.  I 
t  link  the  amendment  expresses  the  pur- 
lose  of  the  committee  in  the  bill  as  it 
vras  prepared  and  accepted,  and  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  I  think  the  accept - 
ince  of  this  amendment  is  appropriate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisana.  Mr.  Presi- 
c  ent.  I  express  the  gratitude  of  the  State 
cf  Louisiana  for  the  consideration  and 
t  le  help  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  given  to  all  States 
en  flood  control  and  navigation  projects 
i  1  the  bill.  In  our  judgment  he  has  done 
a  magniflcent  job.  He  has  been  very 
f  iir  and  he  has  respected  the  interests 
of  the  Nation. 

Adoption  of  the  bill  will  Improve  and 
strengthen  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  all  time  Is  yielded  back. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i  I  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
losed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
r  ruling  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
€  agrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
tme. 

The  bill  was  read  the  ttilrd  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  i^- 
F  reciate  the  difficulties  that  we  had  with 
t  le  authorization  bill  on  rivers  and  har- 


bors last  year  and  perhaps  the  year  be- 
fore. It  Is  likely  that  we  may  have  the 
same  difficulty  again.  I  am  in  a  very 
awkward  position  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  pointed  out 
some  projects  that  are  objectionable, 
the  first  and  largest  of  which  Is  a  proj- 
ect in  which  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kekk]  and  my  friend 
and  ass(x;iate  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Case]  that  I  shall  be  forever  deeply 
grateful  for  their  kindness  in  including 
an  Illinois  Waterway  project  for  the  en- 
largement of  three  lcx;ks  and  dams  in 
the  hope  that  we  can  accommodate  the 
Great  Lakes  commerce  that  will  be  gen- 
erated by  the  Seaway. 

Now  I  discover  that  among  the  proj- 
ects on  which  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
expressed  hope  that  there  would  be  de- 
ferral is  one  in  which  I  am  most  inter- 
e.sted.  Incidentally,  it  is  the  largest 
project  on  the  list,  being  in  the  amount 
of  $114,652,000. 

Mr.  President,  a  soldier  has  no  busi- 
ness to  complain.  He  takes  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  and  when  he  carries  the 
flag,  he  carries  It  through  thick  and 
thin,  in  light  and  dark,  and  if  that  Is  the 
way  it  must  be,  then  that  is  the  way  it 
must  be.  My  hopes  and  £tspirations 
with  respect  to  this  project  must  at  least 
momentarily  fall  by  the  wayside. 

There  are  12  projects  to  which  oppo- 
sition has  been  registered.  They  aggre- 
pate  $115  million.  I  think  of  that  num- 
ber there  were  five  which  both  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers opposed.  There  are  three  proj- 
ects which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
recommended  not  be  authorized  on  the 
basis  proposed  In  the  bill.  There  are  10 
projects  estimated  at  a  cost  of  $81  mil- 
lion which  have  not  yet  been  reviewed 
and  reported  on  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  under  established  budget  poli- 
cies. 

Then  I  believe  there  are  17  projects 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  uniform 
cost-sharing  standards  of  flood  control 
projects.  In  the  sum  of  $181  million. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  simply  must 
say  that  I  am  In  an  extremely  awkward 
p>osltlon.  I  am  terribly  distressed.  But 
I  have  no  business  to  complain  because 
in  my  entire  congressional  and  sena- 
torial career  I  have  opposed  the  projects 
of  others  and  attempted  to  remove  them 
from  bills.  So  if  perchance  througrh  the 
recommendations  of  the  President,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  bill  is  vetoed  because  my 
project  is  at  the  head  of  the  list,  the 
largest  and  seemingly  the  one  objection- 
able project  that  ought  to  be  deferred, 
then  I  must  abide  the  result  and  be  con- 
tent. But  I  feel  compelled  and  con- 
strained to  make  the  record. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
a  statement  in  amplification,  a  sum- 
mary, a  breakdown  of  the  projects,  and 
some  details  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(x>rd,  as  follows : 

STATnCENT    BT    SXNATOK    DnUCSEIT    ReGAXDINO 

ExEcmnv*  Bkancr  Objections  to  Cektain 
Provisioks  in  H.R.  7834 

I  should  like  to  Invite  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  certain  water  resources  projects 
which  would  be  authorized  under  HJl.  7634 
and  to  summarize  Its  general  provisions.  As 
this  bin  passed  the  House  it  Included  only 
projects  which  had  been  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  without  objection  as 
to  their  relationship  to  the  President's  pro- 
gram. There  were  seven  of  these  projects 
which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  recom- 
mended be  deferred  until  Congress  had  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  President  in  his  1980 
budget  message  to  establish  uniform  cost- 
sharing  standards  for  flood  control  projects. 
Aside  from  this  question  of  local  cost  shar- 
ing there  appeared  to  be  no  basic  difference 
between  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tion and  the  action  proposed  by  the  Hoiise. 

The  biU  now  before  tiie  Senate  differs 
sharply  trotn  that  passed  by  the  House.  It 
includes  five  project  authorizations  which 
both  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Chief 
of  engineers  have  recommended  against: 
three  projects  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get has  reconunended  not  be  authorl^d  on 
the  basis  proposed  in  the  bill;  and  two  proj- 
ect modifications  which  are  in  conflict  with 
the  President's  policies,  although  the  execu- 
tive branch  position  has  not  been  formally 
solicited.  These  10  project  authorizations 
and  modifications  would  cost  about  9150 
mUllon. 

In  addition,  the  bill  also  proposes  the  au- 
thorization of  10  projects,  estimated  to  cost 
$81  mUlion.  which  have  not  yet  been  re- 
viewed and  reported  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  under  established  policies  gov- 
erning the  review  and  clearance  of  water  re- 
sources projects.  These  procedures  were  es- 
tablished to  assure  that  both  the  President 
and  the  Congress  had  complete  Information 
on  which  to  base  their  action  on  Individual 
projects.  Tou  may  recall  that  this  de- 
ficiency was  one  at  the  Important  reasons 
leading  to  the  President's  two  successive 
vetoes  of  the  last  omnibus  legislation  au- 


thorizing appropriations  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors and  flood  control  improvements. 

There  also  have  been  added  to  the  House 
bill  17  projects  which  do  not  oonform  to  the 
uniform  cost-sharing  standards  for  flood 
control  projects  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  both  his  1860  and  1961  budget  mes- 
sages. These  17  projects,  together  with  the 
7  previously  included  by  the  House  involve 
an  estimated  total  cost  of  about  $186  mil- 
lion. Present  laws  require  Federal  agencies 
to  conduct  various  programs  involving  flood 
control  under  different  and  inconsistent 
cost-sharing  standards.  Some  local  groups 
are  required  to  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions for  flood  control  while  others  are  re- 
quired to  make  little  or  none.  For  example, 
the  cost  sharing  required  for  projects  in- 
cluded in  the  bin  ranges  from  no  contribu- 
tion to  a  contribution  as  high  as  68  percent. 
Certainly  there  should  be  an  equitable  basis 
for  determining  cost  sharing.  It  should  also 
apply  uniformly  to  all  water  resources  proj- 
ects. Irrespective  of  the  Federal  agency  that 
constructs  or  finances  the  project. 

Aside  from  those  sections  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  specific  project  authorizations,  I 
would  like  to  direct  attention  to  Its  general 
provisions.  In  title  m,  provision  is  made 
for  the  evaluation  of  recreational  benefits 
associated  with  the  water  resources  projects 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  title  has  been  opposed  consist- 
ently by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other 
affected  executive  branch  agencies  both  in 
written  and  oral  representations  to  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee. 

The  bill  would  permit  currently  uneco- 
nomical projects  to  be  Justified  for  author- 
ization by  {issigning  a  share  of  project  costs 
to  recreation  and  thus  reducing  costs  as- 
signed to  other  purposes,  both  reimbursable 
and  nonreimbursable.  This  bill  would  also 
enact  piecemeal  legislation  dealing  with  wa- 
ter resources  recreational  problems  which 
should  be  deferred  pending  consideration  of 
the  comprehensive  report  of  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  (Commission 
was  established  by  the  (Congress;  that  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  Ho\ue,  Is  represented 
on  the  C<Mnmis8ion;  and  that  $2.6  million 
has  been  authorized  for  its  work.  The  Com- 
mission's   report    should    be    available    next 


year  and  should  provide  the  information 
needed  to  frame  constructive  legislation 
dealing  with  recreation  not  only  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Ckxps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  but  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  involved  in  this  growing  and 
important  field. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
recreational  features  of  the  bill  will  result 
in  a  heavier  burden  for  the  general  taxpayer 
since  the  costs  assigned  are  nonreimbursa- 
ble. No  cost  information  Is  contained  in  the 
report  and  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  therefore  unknown. 

Another  general  provision  of  the  bill  (title 
rV)  deals  with  land-acquisition  policy.  It 
would  (a)  declare  the  policy  of  Congress  that 
owners  of  property  acquired  by  the  United 
States  should  be  paid  a  fair  and  equiUble 
amount  and  be  compensated  for  actual 
losses,  (b)  authorize  establishment  of  a 
Joint  executive  branch -congressional  (Tom- 
mission  to  study  problems  of  compensation 
for  property  acquired  by  the  UrUted  States 
and  report  by  December  31,  1962,  on  rec- 
ommendations tor  amending  existing  Fed- 
eral law  and  for  administrative  action  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  Congress,  and  (c) 
authorize  payment  of  up  to  30  percent,  but 
not  over  $25,0<X).  above  fair  market  value  for 
property  acquired  for  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  through  June  30, 1963. 

Both  the  statement  of  policy  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  executive  branch - 
congressional  Commission  appear  to  be 
sound.  However,  the  establishment  of  an 
interim  additional  payment  policy  fcx-  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  not  sound.  It  would 
create  an  undesirable  precedent  and  would 
tend  to  prejudge  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  established 
under  this  title.  Until  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  are  available  no  action 
should  be  taken  by  the  (Congress  to  further 
complicate  an  already  difficult  problon. 
Here  again  there  is  no  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  this  provision  since  no 
financial  information  is  included  in  the  re- 
port. 

In  summary,  I  think  it  important  to  point 
out  that  a  review  of  H  Jt.  7634  discloses  even 
^.more  of  the  shortccKnlngs  that  on  two  pre- 
vious occasions  led  to  Presidential  disap- 
proval of  rannlbus  rivers  and  harbors  and 
fiood-control  bUls. 


Comparison  of  S.  .',97  as  vetoed  in  1958  by  the  President  and  H.R.  76S4  as  reported  by  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 

(In  nidlion.'!  of  dollars] 


- 

S.  4B7 

H.R.  7634 

- 

Number 

Percent 

Federal  cost 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Federal  oast 

Percent 

Objectionable  Items; 

1    Ohinrlion  to  authorization  of  suMtetted  amendmmt -- 

12 
4 

14 

$lSfi.7 

27.5 

187.7 

12 
10 
24 

SlfiO.S 

80.8 

18&1 

!L   No  nrokACt  rADort                                  -           .   _     ,....,-.. .. 

Subtotal                          

30 
112 

21 

79 

360.8 
538.0 

30 
61 

>45 
80 

36 
64 

417.4 
23S.9 

64 

No  objection  items: 

1    Projects                          - - - 

30 

Total                       

142 
14 

100 

888  9 
815.2 

100 

125 
11 

100 

667.8 
928.0 

100 

'}     Rfmln  fLiithnrixAtioTiN 

1S6 

1,7011 

136 

1,588.3 

"  Does  not  add  because  one  project  is  In  both  of  first  two  categories,  Oering  and  Mitchell  Valleys,  Nebr. 

Analysis  of  H.R.  7934,  omnibus  rivers  and           Analysis  of  H.R.  7634,  etc. — Continued  Analysis  of  H.R.  7634,  etc.— Continued 

harbors  and  flood  control  bill,  as  reported                                                                Federal  oost  Federal  cost 

by    Senate    Public    Works    Committee —                                                                out/ioriced  authorized 

Items  to  which  executive  branch  has  some  g    village  (Creek,  White  River,    ^  ''-'*■  7*^^  bv  HJi.  7634 

objection  ^nd  Mayberry  levee  dls-  8.  Laurel  Reservoir,  Ky 22,077,000 

I.  Items  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget                trlcts.  White  River,  Ark_         1, 322, 000  8.  West     Branch     Mahoning 

recommends  not  be  authorized  or  authorized  4.  (CoralvUle    Reservoir,    Iowa  River,  Ohio 1,970,000 

with   amendments    (see   following  explana-                (Mehaffey  Bridge) 1,180,000  10.  Tahchevah  Oeek,  Callf___         1,658,000 

tlon) :  5.  (lerlng  and  MltcheU  Val-  H-  Water  resources  recreation 

Federal  cost                  leys,   Nebr (tiUelH). 

authorized  e    p^ort  RandaU  Dam,  S.  D*k.  12.  Land     acqviisition      policy 

1  minoU   Waterway    (dupll- by  «-«•  7fi«  (free  highway  bridge)  —      •6,876.000  (UtIelV).  

cate  locks) ,  HI.  and  Ind.  $114, 662, 000  7.  Payments  to  Bismapck  and            .^  _-,  _,  ...                                   ,«,  540  753 

2  Natchez  Harbor,  Mi- 860,000  Mandan.  N.  Dak •66,788  Total — .     160.  640,  7SS 
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EXFIJtNATION 

1.  mmols  Waterway,  lU.  and  Ind.  (dupli- 
cate locks)  :  ^_    ^ 

Project  description:  Federal  conatructlon 
of  seven  duplicate  locks  on  the  Illinois  Wa- 
terway, which  connects  Chicago  with  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Cost  and  benefit-cost  ratio:  Federal,  ♦114.- 
652.000;   non-Federal,  none. 

Beneflt-coBt  ratio:  from  1.8  to  7.5  for  In- 
dividual locks;  4.9  for  entire  project. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  Chief 
of  Engineers  reconunended  authorization  as 
proposed  In  H.R.  7634.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  against  authorization  at  this 
time. 

DISCUSSION 

(a)  Corps  report  estimates  existing  locks 
win  reach  capacity  to  move  growing  water- 
way conunerce  In  1968  for  first  2  locks  and 
in  1977  for  Itwt  3  locks.  Growth  of  com- 
merce projected  by  Corps  on  basis  of  In- 
creases since  1935  when  channel  to  Chicago 
was  opened.  Though  continued  growth  Is 
Indicated,  rate  projected  by  Corps  may  be 
optimistic. 

(b)  Conjs  report  assumes  no  further  In- 
crease In  present  lock  capacities  In  terms  of 
average  tons  per  lockage,  though  this  has 
Increased  dramatically  since  1937.  Further 
Increase  Is  believed  possible  In  view  of  con- 
tinued trend  toward  more  efBclent  waterway 
equipment. 

(c)  On  basis  of  Corps  report  authoriza- 
tion Is  8  to  17  years  In  advance  of  need. 
Adjustment  of  factors  as  discussed  above 
would  make  need  even  more  remote.  In 
either  case  authorization  would  be  pre- 
mature. Bureau  of  the  Budget  verged  re- 
view and  further  report  5  years  in  advance 
of  most  optimistic  estimate  of  need  (1963). 

Issue:  $115  million  Federal  Investment 
should  not  be  authorized  8  years  In  advance 
of  optimistic  estimate  of  need. 

2.  Natchez  Harbor,  Miss.: 

Project  description:  Federal  construction 
of  levee  around  area  subject  to  flooding  to 
permit  development  of  port  and  terminal 
facilities  at  Natchez. 

Cost  and  benefit-cost  ratio:  Federal,  $350.- 
000;  non-Federal,  $260,000.  Beneflt-cost  ra- 
tio, 3.95. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommended  no  Federal  proj- 
ect be  adopted.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
curred in  Chief  of  Engineers'  reconunenda- 
tion  and  recommended  against  project  au- 
thorization. 

DISCUSSION 

Mississippi  River  Commission  recom- 
mended authorization  of  project  as  proposed 
in  H  R.  7634. 

Chief  of  Engineers  in  reviewing  Commis- 
sion report  found  that  Natchez  was  located 
on  a  reach  of  the  river  where  access  from 
the  existing  navigable  channel  Is  now  avail- 
able as  a  result  of  satisfactory  natural 
depths,  making  possible  the  realization  of 
potential  savings  by  the  provision  of  neces- 
sary terminals.  He  cited  the  long  estab- 
lished principle  of  waterway  development 
that  the  Federal  Government  provides  the 
navigable  channels  and  that  local  Interests 
construct  the  land  side  facilities.  He  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  this  policy  is  a  sound 
one  and  that  there  were  no  special  circum- 
stances warranting  a  departure  therefrom  in 
the  case  of  Natchez  Harbor. 

Issue;  Construction  of  landside  port  and 
terminal  facilities — traditionally  a  local  re- 
sponsibility— should  not  be  authorized  as  a 
Federal  project. 

3.  Village   Creek,  Ark.: 

Project  description:  Federal  construction 
of  channel  improvements  and  pumping  sta- 
tion for  protection  of  about  31,000  acres  of 
farmland  from  flood  damage. 

Cost  and  beneflt-cost  ratio: 

(a)  Plan  I  (recommended  by  Chief  of 
Engineers):  Federal,  $295,000   (48  percent); 
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F«  eral,  $323,000  (52  percent).    Benefit- 
ratio,  IX. 
Hlan  in  (as  provided  by  HJl.  7634)  : 
$1,329,000    (80  percent);    non-Fed- 
$i2«.000    (20    percent).      Beneflt-cost 
0|B2  (on  basis  of  Increment  over  plan 
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Based  on  this  analysis  the  district  engi- 
neer aid  the  Chief  of  Engineers  recom- 
mende<    authorization  of  plan  I. 

Whlli!  local  Interests  strongly  urged  adop- 
tion of  plan  ni  they  did  not  reject  plan  I. 

Issue:    A   project   plan   which   is   not   eco- 
nomically Justified  should  not  be  authorized. 
4.  Cqralvllle     Reservoir.     Iowa     (Mehaffey 
Bridge 

ProJ^t   description:    Federal   construction 
way  bridge  across  the  existing  Coral- 
.'olr  to  replace  a  bridge  removed 
construction  of  the  reservoir. 

Federal      $1,180,000;      non-Federal, 
approaches  and   land    (no   cost  estl- 


R  jservc 


branch  recommendations:  Sec- 
of   the   Army   recommended    amend- 

requlre  contribution  by  local  Inter- 
amount  determined  by  the  Secretary 
^rmy  to  be  equitable.    Bureau  of  the 

Same  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

DISCUSSION 

Mehiffey  Bridge  across  the  Iowa  River  was 
built  prior  to  1900.     It  was  removed  during 
constriction   of   Coralvllle  Reservoir   pursu- 
L954  agreement  with  Johnson  County. 
nty  then  agreed  that  traffic  did  not 
relocation  of  the  bridge  at  a  higher 
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local  interests  argued  that  develop - 
the  area  had  Increased  traffic  signlfl- 
and  that  a  bridge  was  now  Justified. 
agrees. 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 

agalnst  authorization  of  the  bridge 

grounds  that  the  county  had  agreed 

of  the  bridge  and  that  the  United 

therefcH-e    had    no    legal    liability    to 

Ih  the  cost  of  replacement.    However, 

additional  Information   from  local   Interests 

Corps  Indicates  that  there  may  be 

e    considerations    which    warrant    a 

3f  Federal  participation.     The  Bureau 

that   further  study   was   Justified 

there   would   be   no   objection    to 

of  Federal  participation  In  an 

determined  to  be  equitable  by  the 

of  the  Army. 
Federal  replacement  of  a  bridge  re- 
sursuant  to  agreement  with  local  In- 
should    not   be    authorized    without 
recognition  oS  local  responsibility. 


5.  Gerlng  and  Mitchell  valleys,  Nebraska: 

Project  description:  Project  for  protection 
of  farmland  In  Gerlng  Valley  was  authorized 
by  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958.  Because  of 
changed  physical  conditions  resulting  from 
fiood  damage  in  1958,  reformulation  of  the 
project  Is  necessary.  H.R.  7634  would 
authorize  modification  of  the  project  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers: 
"Provided,  That  construction  shall  not  be 
Initiated  until  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall 
submit  a  feasibility  report — for  the  approval 
of  the  Public  Works  Committees  of  the 
Congress." 

Cost  and  beneflt-cost  ratio:  Present  esti- 
mated Federal  cost  of  authorized  project  is 
$1,470,000;  cost  and  beneflt-cost  ratio  of 
modification  not  known. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  No 
recommendations  have  been  formally  re- 
quested by  the  Congress. 

DISCUSSION 

(a)  The  proviso  quoted  above  implies  that 
both  Public  Works  Committees  must  approve 
the  Chief  of  Eiigineers'  feasibility  report 
prior  to  starting  construction  of  the  project. 
The  proviso  Is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
Involves  an  unlawful  delegation  by  the  Con- 
gress to  its  committees  of  a  legislative  func- 
tion, which  the  Constitution  contemplates 
the  Congress  Itself  should  exercise. 

If  approval  or  disapproval  by  the  commit- 
tees Is  considered  not  legislative  In  nature. 
then  there  appears  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
infringement  of  the  separation  of  powers 
prescribed  in  Articles  I  and  II  of  the  Consti- 
tution. It  is  believed  that  the  Oongress 
cannot  validly  delegate  to  Its  committees  the 
power  to  prevent  Executive  action  taken  pur- 
suant to  law.  In  this  case  responsibility 
would  be  divided  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  designated  committees. 
This  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  the 
separation  of  powers  within  the  Government 
and  would  destroy  the  lines  of  respon.slbillty 
which  the  Constitution  provides. 

The  President  has  consistently  opposed 
legislation  authorizing  a  veto  by  congres- 
sional committees  of  otherwise  authorized 
Executive  action. 

(b)  In  addition,  no  project  report  recom- 
mending modlflcatlon  of  the  authorized 
project  has  been  submitted  to  Congress 
under  established  procedures. 

Issues ; 

(a)  Legislative  provisions  authorizing  a 
veto  by  congressional  committees  of  other- 
wise authorized  Executive  action  are  opposed 
by  the  President. 

lb)    No  project  report  on  which  to  ba.se  a 
modified   authorization  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress  under  established  procedures. 
6    Fort    Randall    Reservoir,    S.    Dak.     (free 
highway  bridge)  : 

Project  description:  Federal  construction 
rf  a  highway  bridge  acro!:.<;  the  existing  Fort 
Randall  Reservoir  to  replace  a  bridge  re- 
moved during  construction  of  the  reservoir. 

Cost:  Federal,  $6,375,000;  non-Federal, 
bridge  approaches  and  lands  (no  cost  esti- 
mate I . 

Expcutive  branch  recommendations:  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  was  opposed  to  authoriza- 
tion. Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommends 
against  authorization. 

DISCUSSION 

In  planning  the  relocation  of  the  several 
State  and  Federal  highways  affected  by  the 
con.«!tructlon  of  Port  Randall  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir, the  Corps  of  Engineers  worked  closely 
with  the  South  Dakota  Highway  Commission. 
With  respect  to  the  former  Missouri  River 
crossing  at  Wheeler,  the  State  highway  com- 
mission elected  not  to  locate  a  highway 
crossing  In  the  vicinity  of  Wheeler,  but  to 
provide  a  highway  crossing  on  the  crest  of 
Port  Randall  Dam.  Accordingly,  the  Gov- 
ernment contracted  with  the  State  of  South 
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Dakota  in  1948  to  design  and  construct  at 
Federal  expense  a  highway  crossing  on  Fort 
Randall  Dam. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  considers 
that  with  the  construction  of  the  highway 
crossing  at  Fort  Randall  Dam.  the  Goverment 
was  relieved  of  any  further  responsibility  for 
providing  a  river  crossing  In  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeler.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  con- 
curred In  the  views  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Issue:  Federal  construction  (as  a  replace- 
ment I  of  bridge  removed  and  relocated  at 
another  site  pursuant  to  agreement  with 
St.ate  should  not  be  authorized. 

7.  Payments  to  Bismarck  and  Mandan. 
N.  Dak.: 

Project  description:  Federal  contribution 
toward  construction  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  at  Bismarck  and  MAndan. 

Cost:  Federal.  $956,753  (75  percent);  non- 
Federal,  $318,918  (25  percent). 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  was  opposed  to  author- 
ization. Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
against  authorization. 

DISCUSSIOIf 

Army  report  Indicated  that  construction 
of  Federal  dams  on  the  Missouri  River  wUl 
have  no  adverse  effects  on  pollution  In  the 
Missouri  River  at  Mandan  and  Bismarck. 
Moreover,  It  indicated  that  operation  of 
Garrison  Dam  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  pollution  caused  by  disposal  of  raw  sew- 
age into  the  Missouri  River  by  the  two  cities 
because  the  river's  natural  Irregular  flow 
win  be  replaced  by  a  relatively  regular 
flow. 

While  many  cities  have  been  assisted  In 
providing  necessary  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties through  the  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grant  program  administered  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  this  authorization 
would  constitute  a  radical  departure  from 
established  policy  that  construction  of  local 
pollution  control  works  is  primarily  a  State 
and  local  responsibility. 

Issue:  Federal  financing  of  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  local  sewage  treatment  plants  Is 
not  warranted  in  the  absence  of  a  showing 
of  damage  by  Federal  activities. 

8  Laurel  Reservoir,  Ky.: 

Project  descrlpUon:  Federal  construction 
of  a  dam  on  Laurel  River  for  power  and 
recreation. 

Cost  and  beneflt-cost  ratio:  Federal, 
$22,077,000;  non-Federal,  none.  Benefit-cost 
ratio:    1.1. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommended  authorization  as 
provided  in  H.R.  7634. 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
against  authorization  unless  authorizing 
language  specifically  provides  that  construc- 
tion shall  not  be  started  until  the  power 
marketing  agency  has  entered  into  agree- 
ment to  sell  power  at  rates  sufficient  tc  re- 
pay power  costs   in   50  years  with   Interest. 

DISCUSSION 

(a)  The  Corps  report  Indicates  that  annual 
cost  to  amortize  power  allocation  in  50  years 
at  2 '4  percent  interest  Is  $817,900.  Based 
on  Bureau  of  the  Budget  calculation  re- 
ducing recreation  allocation  to  specific  costs, 
annual  power  costs  would  be  over  $900,000. 
Southeastern  Power  Administration  indi- 
cates that  maximum  annual  power  reve- 
nues would  be  $800,000  If  sold  to  TVA  and 
$740,000  if  sold  to  preference  customers. 
TVA  states  that  Laurel  power  Is  not  well 
suited  to  its  needs  and  would  not  soon  be 
attractive. 

(b)  Three  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  project  costs  are  allocated  to 
recreation  though  the  additional  cost  of 
providing  for  recreation  Is  only  $525,000. 
Considering  the  speculative  nature  of  the 
recreation  benefits  which  made  this  alloca- 


tion possible,  It  Is  considered  that  only  the 
added  costs  of  providing  for  recreation 
should  be  allocated  to  that  purpose.  Such 
an  adjustment  would  Increase  the  costs  al- 
located to  power. 

Issue :  Authorization  of  Laurel  Dam  should 
Include  a  requirement  that  power  costs  be 
assured  for  repayment  before  starting  the 
project.  In  view  of  Indication  from  power 
marketing  agency  that  power  costs  cannot 
be  repaid. 

9.  West  Branch.  Mahoning  River,  Ohio: 

Project  description:  Would  reduce  non- 
Federal  share  of  authorized  flood  control 
and  low  flow  regulation  project  (West 
Branch  Reservoir)  frc«n  $7,170,000  to  $5,200,- 
000.  Flood  protection  and  improved  water 
quality  and  temperatures  (for  municipal  and 
Industrial  water)  would  benefit  principally 
heavy  industrial  development  between 
Warren  and  Youngstown. 

Co.st  and  benefit-cost  ratio:  Federal, 
$9,320,000;  non-Federal,  $5,200,000.  Benefit- 
cost  ratio:    1  33. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  No 
recommendations  have  been  formally  re- 
quested by  Congress. 

DISCUSSION 

Trumbull  and  Mahoning  Counties  as  the 
principal  beneficiaries  agreed  to  assume  49.6 
percent  of  project  costs.  Mahoning  County 
haa  approved  its  bond  Issue  but  Trumbull 
County  failed  to  approve  its  bond  Lssue. 
H.R  7634  would  in  effect  forgive  this  part 
of  the  non-Federal  cost  and  authorize  Its 
assumption  by  the  Federal  Government.  No 
report  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  attests  to 
the  need  and  equity  of  this  adjustment. 

I.- sue:  Acceptance  of  part  of  costs  allocated 
to  [joilution  control  as  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility is  not  warranted. 

10.  Tahchevah  Oeek,  Calif.: 

Project  description:  Federal  construction 
of  small  reservoir  and  channel  Improvement 
for  fio'ir   protection   at  Palm  Springs,   Calif. 

Cost  and  benefit-cost  ratio:  Federal. 
$1,658,000  (75  percent).  non-Federal,  $552,000 
(25   percent  I.      Beneflt-cost    ratio:    1.18. 

Executive  branch  recommendations;  Chief 
of  Engineers  recommended  authorization  as 
provided  in  H  R.  7634.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  against  authorization  as  a 
Federal  project. 

DISCUSSION 

Tlie  Corps  report  indicated  that  75  percent 
of  the  property  values  In  Palm  Springs  which 
would  be  protected  from  floods  are  In  an  area 
which  Is  now  undeveloped.  Thus,  Justifica- 
tion for  the  project  depends  on  a  large  and 
speculaUve  future  development.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  concluded  that  a  project 
primarily  for  protection  of  undeveloped 
tirban  arep.a  from  a  known  fiood  hazard  was  a 
local  responsibility.  It  was  considered  that 
flood  protection  costing  $2.2  million  could 
easily  be  financed  as  a  part  of  a  development 
estimated  In  the  Corps  report  at  $175  million 
and  estimated  at  even  more  by  local  interests. 
The  Bureau,  therefore,  considered  that  Fed- 
eral participation  was  unwarranted  and 
recommended  against  authorization. 

Issue:  A  project  primarily  to  protect  an 
undeveloped  urban  area  from  a  known  flood 
hazard  is  a  local  responsibility.  Major  Fed- 
eral participation  Is  unwarranted. 

11.  Water  resources  recreation  (title  HI)  : 

Description;  Title  III  would  authorize  (a) 
a  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  recreation  of 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  new  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  proj- 
ects, with  an  additional  allocation  il  recrea- 
tion Is  found  to  have  national  significance, 
(b)  Presidential  regulations  governing  evalu- 
ation of  recreation  beneflts,  and  (c)  exten- 
sion of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  recrea- 
tion authority  of  the  Corps  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

Cost:  Ko  estimate  of  cost  Is  available. 


Executive  branch  recommendations:  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommended  against 
enactment  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 

DISCUSSION 

Both  in  oral  testimony  and  in  letters 
to  congressional  committees  on  legis- 
lation authorizing  recreation  development  at 
Federal  reservoirs,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et has  called  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission and  indicated  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  would  be  premature  prior  to  the 
Commission's  report  and  the  review  of  that 
report  by  the  executive  branch  and  the  Con- 
gress 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  also  referred  to 
several  objectionable  features  of  previous 
legislative  proposals,  which  to  some  degree 
are  also  applicable  to  title  III : 

(a)  A  formula  for  measuring  recreation 
beneflts  (H.R.  7634  provides  for  minimum 
value  of  50  cents  per  visitor  day)  should 
not  be  frozen  in  law. 

(b)  Where  recreation  benefits  are  local, 
costs  should  be  borne  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment. (H.R.  7634  provides  that  up  to 
10  percent  of  project  costs  can  be  assigned  to 
recreation  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis 
whether  recreation  is  local  or  national  in 
character.) 

(c)  Joint  costs  should  not  be  allocated  to 
recreation  in  view  of  inadequate  measure  of 
beneflts.  (HJl.  7634  permits  allocation  of 
Joint  costs  to  recreation.) 

(d)  Minimum  basic  facilities  for  protection 
of  public  should  be  considered  project  costs 
and  allocated  to  other  project  purposes. 
(H  R.  7634  p>ermlts  these  costs  to  be  included 
as  recreation  costs.) 

Issues:  Authorization  of  recreation  as  a 
purpose  of  Federal  reservoirs  is  premature 
pending  completion  of  report  by  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission 
and  review  of  report  by  the  President  and 
Congress. 

12.  Land  acquisition  policy  (title  IV) : 

Description:  Title  IV  would  (a)  declare  the 
policy  of  Congress  that  owners  of  property 
acquired  by  the  United  States  should  be  paid 
a  fair  and  equitable  amount  for  their  prop- 
erty and  compensated  fcMr  actual  losses,  (b) 
authorize  establishment  of  a  Joint  executive 
branch -congressional  Commission  to  study 
problems  of  compjensatlon  for  property  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States  and  report  by 
December  31.  1962,  on  reconmiendatlons  for 
amending  existing  Federal  law  and  for  ad- 
ministrative acUon  to  carry  out  the  policy 
of  Congress,  and  (c)  authorize  payment  of  up 
to  20  percent,  but  not  over  $25,000,  above  fair 
market  value  for  property  acquired  for  Corps 
of  Engineers  projects  through  June  30.  1963, 

Cost:  No  estimate  of  cost  available. 

Executive  branch  recommendations:  In 
oral  testimony  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in- 
dicated It  had  no  objection  to  (a)  and  (b) 
at>ove  but  recommended  against  Interim  ad- 
ditional f>aynient  authority. 

DISCUSSION 

A  study  of  problems  associated  with  ade- 
quate compensation  for  actual  losses  of  own- 
ers of  property  acquired  by  the  United  States 
is  needed.  No  objection  can  be  raised  to 
authorization  of  such  a  study  as  provided  in 
title  IV. 

However,  authorization  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  the  study  is  being  made  of  addi- 
tlonsd  i>ayments  In  excess  of  fair  market 
value  to  owners  of  property  acquired  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  is  premature.  It 
would  tend  to  establish  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent and  to  prejudge  the  findings  of  the 
study  Commission. 

Issue:  Authorl2B.tlon  of  Interim  authority 
for  payments  In  excess  of  fair  market  value 
for  Federal  land  acquisition  Is  premature  at 
this  time  and  tends  to  prejudge  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  study  of  the  problem. 
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BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  CONGRESS  UNDER  ESTABLISHED  PROCEDURES 


Protect 


Rye  Harbor,  N.H 

OuachiU  River,  Ark.  and  L« 

HUo  Harbor,  Hawati 

Missouri   River  between  Bloas  City. 
mouth  (recreation  at  Decatur  Bend), 
Farmlngtoo  River,  Conn,  and  Mas — 


sec 


.,  and 
ios. 


the 


b.  Pearl  River,  MbB. 


:.  Garland  City.  Ark    brldgea - 

8   Oerlnif  and  Mitchell  Valleys,  Nebr 

9.  Sloax  Falls,  S.Dak —:^" 

10.  Little  Sandy  River  (Grayson  Dam),  Ky. 


Total. 


liirpose 


Nayi|»tlon. 
.d> 


d> 

....d» 


Flooc 

wal 
Flooc 


.d) 
.d) 
.d) 
.d) 


III.  FLOOD  CONTROL  PROJECTS  ON  WHICH  NON -FEDERAL  COST  SHARING  It*  LESS  THAN  WOULD  BE  REQUIRED  UNDER  S.  2000 


Project 


1.  Weet    Thompeon    Reser- 

voir, Conn 

2.  Naosatuck  River,  Conn.. 

3.  Chicopee  River,  Mass 

4.  Weitfeld  River,  Mass 

5.  Big  Fossil  Creek,  Tei 

6.  Blieders  Creek,  Tex 

7.  East    Point,    La.    (Red 

River).. 

8.  Rio        Grande        Basin, 

N.  Mex   (Galisteo  and 
Cocbita  Resarvolrs) 

9.  Redwood  River  at  Mar- 

shall, Minn 

10.  Vermillion  River,  S.  Dak 

11.  Cheyenne  River  and  trib- 

utaries.  South   Dakota 
and  Wyoming 

12.  Conneqnenesslng    Creek, 

Butler,  Pa 

13.  Loyalhanna    Creek    (La- 

trobe).  Pa 

14.  North     Fork     Reservoir 

(Pound  Riverl,  V'a 


Federal 
ooet 


K  010, 000 
10.230,000 
5,180,000 
3,240,000 
1.861,400 
1,060,000 

273.000 


58,3<»,000 
t     2,262,000 

r>,  010,000 


272,  OOO 

1.  .■»»,  700 

2.  .VW,  300 
3,681.000 


Kon- Federal  «  st  sharing 


As  proposed 


Amount     Percent 


None 

None 

$520,000 

410.000 

437.600 

83,000 

26,100 


None 

701.000 
758,000 


76.000 
441.000 
203.100 

None 


9 
11 
19 

7 


22 
22 


% 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Blr.  President,  I 
have  no  intention  of  moving  to  recom- 
mit the  bill.  I  am  confident  that  it 
would  not  achieve  a  favorable  result  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  day.  But  I  must 
make  the  record  against  myself,  and 
then  when  I  am  on  the  receiving  end, 
with  rather  adverse  publicity  and  a  com- 
ment from  home  that  I  did  not  make  the 
fight,  the  only  explanation  I  can  make 
is  that,  "When  you  carry  the  flag,  you 
carry  it  wherever  the  course  may  lead." 

Once  more  I  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  chairman  and  to  my  distinguished 
friend  frcHn  South  Dakota  that  it  was 
included.  In  fact,  within  the  limits  of 
my  cardiac  capcu;ity,  my  heart  was  in 
this,  rejoicing;  I  thought  surely  this 
would  find  favor.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
at  tills  moment  that  it  will.  I  cheer- 
fully await  the  outcome. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  I>a- 
kota  will  c(»nment  a  little  bit  later  upon 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. First.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  very  satisfying  experience  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  during  the  last  two 
sessions  of  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered and  reported  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kkrr].    All 


control  and 
»  supply, 
contr^ 


Federal 
eoat 


1238,000 

4S,  500, 000 

7,000^000 

166,000 

12,062,000 

3,009,000 

1,750,000 


800,000 
11,900,000 


Remarks 


80, 81i  000 


Final  report  received  by  BoB. 

Do. 
No  report  received  by  BoB. 
No  repwt  received.    Question  approi^riatf  ness  of  rocreatlon. 

Advance  report  received  by  BoB.    Prop.  C.8.  $600,000  (1  percent),  S.  2060 

12.343.000  (30  percent). 
Advance  report  received  by  BoB.    Prop.  C.S.  $064,000  (22  percent),  S.  2060 

$1,871,900  (30  percent). 
No  report  In  process.  ,  ^  ^ 

No  report  received  by  BoB.    (See  also  list  I,  iU-m  5,  on  same  project.) 

Final  reportrecelved  by  BoB.    Prop.  C.S.  none,  8.  2060  $3,570,000  (30  percent). 


Under  S.  2060 


J  imuunt      Percent 


.203.000 

30 

,060,000 

30 

.710.000 

30 

.096.800 

30 

689.700 

30 

343.000 

30 

89,730 


If.  488. 500 

885,900 
.030,400 


]r>4.  400 

tioo.noo 

H3I.42U 
I,  lt»4.(IIIO 


30 


30 

30 
30 


30 


30 
30 
30 


I'rc  ifCt 


15 


La<'ka- 


.'^niokes     CnH'k 
wanna,  -N.Y 

(lilaand  Salt  Rivers,  (Hl- 
lespie  Dam  to  McDow- 
ell Dam  site.  .Arizona 

Mojave  River.  Call/ 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif..  -. 

Las  Vegas  Wash,  Nev 

«u.  Gleason  Creek,  Nev 

21.  Jordan  River  Basin,  Salt 
Lake  City  streams, 
Utah 

South  Santiam 
Oreg.  (Foster 
voir) . 

Merced      River, 
(Federal  contribution  to 
non- Federal  project) . . 

Mokelurane  River.  Calif. 
(Federal  contribution). 


16 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


22. 


23 


24. 


River, 
Reser- 

Calif. 


Non- Federal  cost  sharing 


Federal 

cost 


$1,974.  000 


3.  311(1.  OOO 

3. 070. 000 

17.980.000 

13.410.000 

450,000 


6.  (WO,  000 

17,340,000 

12, 000.  IKK) 
10. 000. 0(X) 


As  proposed 


Amount 


Percent 


Under  S.  2060 


$<>:tM.  (MO 


210.000 

None 
6.380,000 
4.930.000 

36,000 


3*),  000 

-None 

None 
None 


rot."*!     - 186.ns0,  400  I   16.194,1*00 


24 


as 

27 

7 


.Amount 


Ppro«"nt 


$784,000 


7«9.flnO 

931.  UOO 

7,308.000 

6,803.000 

146,000 


l,l.Vi.300 

5,202,000 

3,HOO.0O0 
3.000,000 


5«,  6.W,  750 


:«) 


») 

30 
30 
30 
30 


30 

30 

Si 
30 


of  US  who  serve  with  him  are  always 
amazi  <l  by  his  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  legislation.  Our  hearings  on  the 
pendi  ig  bill,  he  gave  ample  opportunity 
for  everyone  to  be  heard,  not  only  the 
witnesses  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  me  officials  of  States  and  commu- 
nities, but  also  the  people  affected 
by  tte  bill's  projects.  Some  of  them 
approved,  and  others  believed  that  the 
Corps  of  Eaigineers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  not 
dealt  fairly  with  them,  and  that  in  some 
way  ( r  other  they  had  not  received  due 
process  of  law,  and  the  consideration 
that  they  expected  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  distin- 
guish »d  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  Cehr]  heard  them  all  with  patience 
and  I  nderstanding. 

I  w  sh  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
ranki  ig  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mitte ;,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  .  He,  too, 
has  \ery  wide  knowledge  in  this  field, 
and  te,  too,  has  shown  concern  for  the 
peopli  of  his  State  and  other  States 
to  ass  Lire  fair  treatment  to  all. 

It  las  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  as 
a  menber  of  the  subcommittee  under 
the  hadership  of  these  two  able  Sena- 
tors. And  I  am  glad  for  my  State,  that 
in  ad  lition  to  the  items  reported  by  the 
Houso,  the  committee  £u;cepted  my 
amenlment  to  place  on  the  bill  Laurel 
River   Lynn  Camp,  and  Grayson  proj- 


ects, and  amendment  respecting  Bark- 
ley  Reservoir. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
First  of  all,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  ex- 
pression of  appreciation  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  voiced  for  the 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  KerkI.  As  a  chairman 
he  is  without  a  superior.  He  not  only 
applies  his  mind  to  the  principles  and 
details  of  a  proposal  before  the  com- 
mittee, but  he  is  also  able  to  elicit  in- 
formation which  Is  helpful  In  making  a 
record,  which  is  useful  in  case  refer- 
ence to  it  Is  necessary.  Not  only  that, 
but  his  good  humor  and  his  wit  and 
his  keen  mind  always  make  for  an  in- 
teresting hearing.  There  is  never  a  dull 
moment  when  Bob  Kerr  is  presiding  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  or  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  Rivers,  and  Harbors. 

I  wish  to  go  further  In  my  tribute  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in 
pointing  out  that  part  HI  of  the  bill  is 
an  epical  step  in  Federal  legislation.  In 
the  previous  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  a 
part  in  was  included,  and  was  entitled 
"Water  Supply."  Jt  wrote  legislation  in 
the  new  field  of  water  supply,  particu- 
larly for  municipal  and  domestic  use. 

Part  m  in  the  pending  bill  introduces 
a  new  field  Into  Federal  legislation.  It 
proposes  to  give  more  adequate  recog- 
nition to  the  place  of  recreation  as  a 
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part  of  a  multipurpose  project.  The 
time  will  come,  in  my  judgment,  when 
legislators  of  the  future  will  point  to 
title  III  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  1960  as  the  basic  legislation  for  au- 
thorizing programs  that  have  immense 
value  for  the  public  good. 

We  have  always  recognized  that  there 
were  some  recreational  values  in  such 
projects.  In  recent  years  the  trend  of 
the  population  in  America  has  been  such 
that  we  have  been  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  places  where  people  can  go  for 
relaxation  and  recreation.  The  health 
of  the  country  is  better  because  of  it. 
The  morale  of  the  country  is  better  be- 
cause of  it.  The  outlook  of  the  country 
is  better  because  of  this  increased  inter- 
est in  outdoor  recreation. 

Title  HI  of  the  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  recreation  to  be  counted  as  a  basis 
to  be  evaluated  in  determining  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  on  a  project.  We  recog- 
nize, by  part  HI,  that  a  visitor's  day  has 
a  public  value  of  at  least  bO  cents.  I 
am  sure  that  that  is  a  most  conservative 
figure.  We  establish  legislative  author- 
ity for  using  recreational  benefits  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

The  value  of  recreation  in  a  public 
works  project  is  being  vividly  demon- 
strated in  my  home  State  of  South  E>a- 
kota,  where  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Lake  in 
its  third  season  of  use.  saw  1.700,000 
visitors.  That  is  in  one  season,  the  third 
sea.son  of  its  u.se.  It  is  a  constant  level 
lake  in  the  great  chain  of  lakes  on  the 
Missouri  River. 

The  bill  will  be  noted  in  my  State  aLso 
for  what  it  does  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Missouri  River  program  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  authorization  for  the 
pro.secution  and  the  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan.  It  embraces  an  authorization 
which  carries  to  completion  the  Big  Bend 
Reservoir,  which  in  turn  is  the  last  of  a 
series  of  great  lakes  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Mi.s.souri  River  It  will  have  a  con- 
stant level  lake  with  great  recreational 
value,  and  hydroelectric  power  generat- 
ing capacity  of  almost  500,000  kilowatts. 

I  wish  to  turn  to  the  comment  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DihksenI  with  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
the  pending  bill.  It  should  be  noted, 
first  of  all,  that  the  bill  we  are  consid- 
ering, H.R.  7634.  passed  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives  almost  a  year  ago,  in 
July  1959.  During  that  year  there  have 
come  to  Congress,  either  to  the  House 
or  to  the  Senate,  a  number  of  reports 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  trans- 
mitted with  budget  approval.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  not  objecting  to 
them. 

Tliere  are  some  projects  included  in 
the  bill  with  reference  to  which  the 
Board  of  Review  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors have  recommended  the  projects  on 
a  favorable  cost  ratio,  but,  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  final  comment  on  a 
project  might  not  have  been  received  by 
a  State  agency  or  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  it  was  not  transmitted  in  the 
customary  form  with  a  document  num- 
ber. 


Due  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  2  or  pos- 
sibly 3  years  before  we  will  consider  an- 
other omnibus  bin,  the  cc»mnlttee  de- 
cided to  include  in  the  pending  bill  the 
reports  which  came  to  our  attention  with 
respect  to  which  there  had  been  favor- 
able action  taken  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
view for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  There  is 
no  project  incorporated  in  the  bill  In 
that  classification,  as  far  as  I  know,  that 
does  not  show  a  favorable  benefit-cost 
ratio.  There  are  scwne  projects  with 
respect  to  which  the  formula  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  not  have  been 
followed  so  far  as  local  participation  is 
concerned. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  like 
to  have  Congress  adopt  a  uniform  re- 
quirement as  to  local  cost  participation. 
A  bill  was  introduced,  upon  which  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  act,  to  require 
a  30-percent  local  contribution.  How- 
ever, the  experience  which  members  of 
the  committee  have  had  in  considering 
projects  makes  us  realize  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  establish  a  fixed  mathematical 
formula  for  local  participation. 

Some  communities  have  gone  forward 
and  .'^pent  all  they  could  in  the  develop- 
ment of  protective  or  preventive  works 
against  floods.  Some  communities  have 
bonded  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their 
statutory  authority  under  State  law. 

The  committee  felt  it  would  be  unfair 
to  deny  the  benefits  of  a  flood  control 
project  to  areas  downstream  from  some 
communities  which  have  exhausted 
their  revenues  and  their  bonding  au- 
thority in  establishing  local  protective 
works  from  which  some  areas  down- 
stream have  received  the  benefits. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  fixed  for- 
mula which  can  be  applied  to  all  situa- 
tions. If  there  are  areas  where  the  pub- 
lic interest  requires  flood  control  works 
to  be  established,  and  some  community 
by  reason  of  its  financial  situation,  or 
perhaps  becau.se  of  something  it  has  al- 
leady  done,  is  unable  to  meet  a  fixed 
figure,  like  30  percent,  the  committee 
has  thought  that  the  other  beneficiaries 
of  tlie  pro.ject  should  not  be  denied  the 
benefits  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
project. 

So  we  have  incoi-porated  some  projects 
in  which  the  local  participation  varies 
from  what  it  is  in  some  other  projects. 
However,  in  most  cases.  I  believe  it  will 
be  found,  upon  examination,  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Engi- 
nt  (^rs  are  followed  in  that  regard. 

With  respect  to  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  Illinois  project,  to  which  he 
referred.  It  represents  $114  million  out 
of  about  $150  million  worth  of  projects 
in  the  class  about  which  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  raises  some  question.  The 
committee  noted  that  a  very  favorable 
benefit -to-cost  ratio  existed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Illinois  waterway,  and  that 
it  was  justified  in  including  it  in  the  bill 
upon  the  favorable  recommendation 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  make  an- 
other study. 

There  is  some  suggestion  that  possibly 
tlie  project  will  not  be  immediately  con- 
structed. It  may  be  that  an  argument 
can  be  presented  for  its  deferraL   In  any 


event,  the  project  was  Included  in  the 
bill  as  presoited  to  the  committee,  and 
was  ccmsidered  In  all  good  faith. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  Is  contemplated 
In  the  matter  of  a  study  of  the  Illinois 
Waterway? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  not 
a  study  in  connection  with  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  It  would  be  an  improvement 
of  the  channel,  so  as  to  make  it  possible 
for  some  of  the  ships  which  come 
through  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway  to  enter 
the  Illinois  Waterway  and  reach  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  it  also  contemplate 
maintaining  the  fiow  of  the  Illinois  River 
during  low  water? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  perhaps  may  be  con- 
fused as  between  this  proposed  study  and 
the  study  which  has  been  authorized  at 
different  times  which  would  affect  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  Lake  Michigan. 
The  latter  study  is  not  involved  in  the 
project. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it  in  any  way?  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  assures  us  that  that  project  is  not 
involved  in  this  one? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  not 
involved.  This  is  not  the  study  which 
has  been  the  subject  on  which  the  Senate 
was  regaled  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  session,  in  a  recent  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  reason  I  asked  the 
question  was  that  I  just  discerned  the 
senior  Senator  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr. 
Proxmire]  training  their  eyes  on  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  I  won- 
dered if  something  of  interest  to  them 
might  be  involved. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand, then,  that  this  proposal  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Lake  Michigan  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota,  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  may  be  dis- 
appointing to  some  persons. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Not  to  me. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  can- 
not look  forward,  during  the  closing 
hours  of  this  session,  to  any  discussion 
about  the  often-proposed  study  of  the 
level  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  relative 
merits  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  for 
consideration  in  the  distribution  of  the 
water  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  UKEN.  In  ani'  event,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  i.^  usual,  is  impressed 
by  the  alertness  of  the  two  Senators 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  two  other  items  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  alluded  are  in  the 
list.  One  of  the  half  dozen  items  which 
is  on  the  list  which  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  placed  in  the  Record  deals 
with  a  bridge  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  Because  I  have  had  only  a  brief 
opportunity  to  examine  the  comments  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  respect  to 
that  project — the  bridge  in  South  Da- 
kota— I  desire  to  make  a  statement  for 
the  record. 
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The  statement  which  was  inserted  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  which  was 
suppUed.  I  suppose,  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  makes  an  adverse  comment 
upon  the  proposed  authorization  for  a 
bridge  which  is  provided  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  on  page  38.  lines  9  to  23. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  lines  9  to  23.  inclusive,  on  page 
38  of  the  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graph was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

That  the  Port  Randall  Dam  and  Reservoir 
project.  South  Dakota.  Is  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  construction  of  a  free  highway 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  at  an  aK>ro- 
prlate  location  west  of  Platte,  South  Dakota, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  In  accordance  with  such  plans 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, m  order  to  provide  adeqiiate  crossing 
facilities  over  such  river  for  highway  traffic 
in  the  area  and  in  replacement  of  the  clo- 
sure of  the  Wheeler  Bridge  by  reason  of 
construction  of  said  reservoir  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  $6,375,000:  Provided.  That  local 
Interests  shall  construct  all  necessary  ap- 
proaches to  the  bridge  site,  and  provide 
without  cost  to  the  United  States  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction  of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  adverse  cwnment  about 
the  proposed  authorization  for  the 
bridge  rests  upon  an  assumption  that 
there  was  a  contract  between  the  State 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers which  provided  that  when  the 
engineers  built  Randall  Dam  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
that  Wheeler  Bridge  should  be  elimi- 
nated. There  is  no  such  contract,  so 
far  as  I  can  find.  I  know  what  is  relied 
upon  as  a  contract.  It  is  a  one-sided 
letter  from  the  Highway  Commission  of 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  which  said 
that  the  State  would  interpose  no  objec- 
tion to  having  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
proceed  with  certain  works. 

The  works  which  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers proposed  to  imdertake  included 
the  construction  of  a  new  bridge  on  the 
White  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri 
River;  the  raising  of  the  approaches  and 
the  bridge  on  the  Missouri  River  at  the 
town  of  Chamberlain ;  and  also  the  con- 
struction of  a  crossing  on  the  Randall 
Dam  across  the  Missouri  River  at  what 
was  the  old  Randall  Reservoir. 

The  replacement  of  the  bridge  on  the 
White  River  would  be  required  vmder 
any  normal  rule,  because  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Randall  Dam  flooded  out  the 
old  bridge  on  the  White  River,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  raising  of  the  bridge  at  Chamber- 
lain was  necessary  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  project.  When  the  dam  was  con- 
structed at  the  Fort  Randall  site,  it 
raised  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  in  the  river  back  of  Chamber- 
lain; and  without  any  commitment  or 
without  any  agreement  with  the  State 
of  South  Dakota,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  State  highway  commission  to  raise 
the  bridge.  Consequently  I  have  never 
felt  that  the  Army  Engineers  or  the  Gov- 
ernment   of   the   United    States   could 
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argue  iii  good  faith  that  the  buUding 
of  a  ne  n  bridge  on  the  White  River  or 
the  rais  ng  of  the  bridge  at  Chamberlain 
was  a  n  placement  for  the  Wheeler  proj- 
ect, wtlch  was  more  than  100  miles 
farther  downstream. 

Nor  c  >uld  it  be  supposed  that  to  bring 
the   traOBc   across   Randall  Dam  itself 
would  1  e  any  replacement  for  Wheeler 
Bridge,   which    was   several   miles   up- 
stream.   The  resultant  construction  of 
Randal  Dam  and  the  elimination  of  the 
old   Wl  eeler   Bridge,   which   had   been 
built  by  the  State  of  South  Dakota  many 
years  b  sf ore.  means  that  the  people  who 
live  midway  between  the  dam  and  the 
Chamberlain  Bridge  would  be  required 
to  trav<  1  as  much  as  200  miles  merely  to 
get  to   I  point  6  miles  away,  across  the 
river.     The  lake  or  reservoir  created  by 
Randal    Dam  is  about  160  miles  long. 
On  the  route  which  one  would  have  to 
travel  1  >y  highway,  it  would  mean  a  trip 
of  abo\  t  100  miles  to  get  around  to  the 
other  s  de  of  the  river,  if  one  happened 
to  live  nidway  along  the  river.    Yet  the 
location    to    which    one    was    traveling 
might  le  from  3  to  6  miles,  actually,  in  a 
direct  1  ne. 

So  I  have  always  felt  that  there  was 
an  insidequate  replacement  of  the 
destrojed  crossing  of  the  Wheeler  Bridge. 
That  V  as  why  I  proposed,  why  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Dakota,  by  the  State  high- 
way ciimmission.  and  many  cities  and 
comminities.  have  adopted  resolutions, 
urging  the  authorization  of  a  proper 
replacement  by  reason  of  the  closure  of 
Wheel  !r  Bridge.  That  is  why  the  pro- 
vision s  in  the  bill. 

I  th)ught  this  statement  ought  to  be 
in  the  Record,  in  view  of  the  comment 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  has 
been  >reviously  placed  in  the  Record 
today.  I  hope  that  when  all  the  facts  are 
explore  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Bureai  i  of  the  Budget  and  the  conferees 
on  the  bill,  the  paragraph  to  which  I  have 
referr(d  may  be  approved. 

Befc  re  I  conclude,  I  also  Invite  atten- 
tion t<i  title  IV  of  the  bill,  which  deals 
with  oie  problem  which  has  been  cre- 
ated ii  community  after  community  by 
the  ta  cing  of  land  for  public  works  proj- 
ects, w  here  the  only  compensation  which 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  could  offer  was 
the  sipposed  fair  market  value  of  the 
land  nvolved.  that  value  being  based 
upon  1  price  or  prices  of  record  when 
there  lad  been  willing  sellers  and  willing 
buyer! . 

The  hearings  of  the  committee,  which 
are  se  forth  in  a  special  printing  by  the 
comm  ttee.  were  held  on  May  16  and  17, 
and  di  imonstrated  that  in  Oklahoma,  in 
Kentu  cky.  in  South  Dakota,  and  in  other 
places^  losses  and  injuries  which  are 
sustained  by  people,  by  reason  of  the 
takinf  of  land  for  large  public-works 
projet  ts.  are  not  adequately  compensated 
by  pr<  posals  merely  to  give  the  so-called 
fair  iiarket  value  of  the  land,  where 
there  ire  willing  sellers  and  willing  buy- 
ers, n  these  cases,  in  which  there  are 
large  tracts  of  land — and  in  my  State, 
nearly  half  a  million  acres  have  been 
taken  for  the  construction  of  these  great 
reserv  oirs — many  ipeople  are  losing  their 
home);  and  are  losing  their  means  of 


livelihood,  but  are  not  compensated  by 
means  of  measuring  the  land  value  and 
making  pajrment  accordingly.  There  is 
no  way  to  establish  a  comparable  value, 
because  there  are  no  comparable  sales. 
So  in  the  bill  we  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  commission  to  study  this  prob- 
lem and  we  also  establish  guidelines  for 
the  payment  of  values  during  the  in- 
terim period,  while  the  commission  is 
making  its  study.  These  provisions  are 
of  general  application,  and  I  think  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  concur  in  the 
provisions  we  have  set  forth  in  title  IV 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to 
work  on  a  bill  such  as  the  omnibus  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  People  may  differ  in 
their  opinions  regarding  public-works 
projects  and  expenditures;  but  certainly 
it  can  be  said  that  the  bill  is  more  than 
a  bill  dealing  with  public-works  projects. 
Certainly  it  can  truly  be  said  that  the 
bill  provides  ways  and  means  to  enable 
the  people  to  enjoy  a  better  living,  and 
certainly  it  can  likewise  be  said  that  the 
bill  provides  jobs  for  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. The  bill  builds  for  today  and  also 
for  the  future. 

I  count  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on 
the  committee,  and  also  to  recommend 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  KEATINQ.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  1  min- 
ute to  me? 
Mr    CASE  of  South  E>akota.     I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  say  a  brief  word  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  to  its  other  members 
in  gratitude  for  the  very  gracious  recep- 
tion they  gave  to  me.  as  a  witness,  and 
to  constituents  of  mine  who  were  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  Rochester 
project,  the  Fire  Island  project,  and  the 
Mamaroneck  project. 

The  chairman,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  was  very  courteous  and  very 
helpful  in  making  suggestions  to  me 
about  how  the  necessary  data  could  be 
obtained  in  order  to  support  the  case  for 
these  very  much  needed  improvements. 
I  am  extremely  grateful  to  him  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  assistance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  appreciate  the  kind  words  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  spent  so  much  time  in  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  in  preparing 
the  bill  and  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chaviz],  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  B«lchigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
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mittee  on  Public  Roads.  In  addition  to 
carrying  that  load,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  also  was  most  diligent  in  his 
work  on  this  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph),  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds,  whose  con- 
tributions to  this  bill  were  substantial. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  each  member  of  this 
committee. 

In  that  regard.  I  wish  publicly  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  of,  and  my  friend- 
ship for,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI.  He  and  I 
have  been  members  of  this  committee 
ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  recall  when  there  was 
1  ver  any  substantial  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota and  myself  with  reference  to  the 
principles  which  should  be  recognized 
and  embodied  and  developed  in  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bills  and  in 
other  public -resource  development  bills 
which  our  committee  has  brought  to  this 
floor,  for  action  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that,  two  years  ago.  he 
and  I  Jointly  sponsored  title  m  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958,  directing  the 
recognition  by  both  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  evaluation  of  water  storage  space 
and  multiple  development  projects  for 
municipal  and  industrial  water  supply. 
Even  in  the  brief  time  that  act  has  been 
the  law.  it  ha^  demonstrated  again  and 
again  the  justification  for  that  title  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  enacting 
it. 

Title  III  of  this  bill  is  another  mile- 
stone in  the  preparation  and  enactment 
of  legislation  to  develop  our  natural  re- 
sources and  in  bringing  about  recogni- 
tion of  the  economic  value  of  the  recrea- 
tional features  of  multiple-puipose 
projects. 

All  through  the  development  of  this 
bill.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  mutual  respect, 
and  dedication  by  the  members  of  our 
committee,  both  in  the  preparation  of 
the  particular  provisions  and  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  bill  which  would  do  jus- 
tice to  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for  an 
accelerated  program  of  water-resource 
development  and  the  building  of  projects 
to  make  that  possible. 

On  the  committee,  there  was  no  par- 
tisanship in  reference  to  this  bill.  The 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
Democrats  and  Republicans — gave 
equally  of  themselves  and  of  their  abil- 
ity and  their  efforts  to  make  a  success  of 
the  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  a  part  in  that 
work  and,  particularly,  with  reference  to 
the  provisions  which  directly  affect  my 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

But  I  should  like  to  say  here,  as  I  have 
often  said  in  the  committee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that,  to  me,  water-resources  devel- 
opment is  a  matter  of  the  highest  na- 
tional interest,  and  of  the  greatest  value 
in  contributing  to  the  national  security 
and  safety  and  to  the  national  economic 


growth  and  development;  and  it  has 
been  in  the  spirit  of  that  belief  that  I 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  developed  this  bill  and  have 
brought  it  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
F>ass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  this  time  there  may  be  a  quorum 
call,  and  that  the  time  required  for  it 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  available  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Bush]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  omni- 
bus public  works  bill.  H.R.  7634,  now 
before  the  Senate,  contains  authoriza- 
tions for  Federal  participation  in  the 
construction  of  flood  protection  projects 
which  are  vitally  important  to  Cormecti- 
cut  and  New  England. 

The  bill  authorizes  Federal  partici- 
pation in  New  England  projects,  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  $41,221,000,  of  which  $29,731,- 
000  are  assigned  to  flood  control  and 
hurricane  flood  protection  projects  in 
my  State. 

Connecticut  projects  in  the  bill,  and 
the  estimated  Federal  costs,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Estimated 
Project:  '  Federal  cost 

Farmlngton  River  (flood  con- 
trol ) $12,  052.  000 

Naugatuck   River    (flood   con- 
trol)       10,  230,  000 

Pawcatuck     (hurricane    flood 

protection) 409.000 

Stamford      ( hurricane      flood 

protection) 3.030,000 

West      Thompson      Reservoir 

(flood  control) 4,010,000 

Total 29,731,000 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  astonishing  fact 
that  more  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  5  years  to  protect  the  people  of 
New  England  from  damaging  floods  than 
was  accomplished  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  the  region. 

Following  the  disastrous  hurricane 
floods  of  1955,  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommended, and  the  Congress  puts  into 
effect,  an  accelerated  flood  protection 
program  for  my  State  and  region.  Ear- 
lier this  year.  I  reviewed  the  progrress 
which  has  been  made  with  Lt.  Gen. 
Emerson  C.  Itschner.  Chief  of  Army  En- 
gineers, who  reported  that  since  1953. 13 
flood  control  projects  in  New  England 


have  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $25 
million.  12  additional  projects  are  now. 
or  soon  will  be,  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  $95  million,  and  4  more  esti- 
mated to  cost  $30  million  are  now  under 
design. 

"This  total  of  29  flood  control  projects 
will  be  completed  in  the  near  future  at  a 
total  cost  of  $150  million."  Greneral 
Itschner  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  press  release  reporting  my 
discussion  of  New  England  flood  protec- 
tion with  General  Itschner  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
its  Subc(Hnmittee  on  Flood  Control. 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  on  which  I  for- 
merly served,  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  given  in  accelerating  our  flood  pro- 
tection program. 

I  regret,  however,  that  the  committee 
has  not  seen  fit  to  recommend  revisions 
in  the  laws  which  govern  the  sharing  of 
costs  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  and  local  commtmities. 
Existing  law  permits  glaring  inequities 
and  discrimination  as  between  commtmi- 
ties in  cost  sharing,  as  I  pointed  out  in 
testimony  before  the  committee  during 
hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent that  my  statement,  and  supplemen- 
tary materials  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, may  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  shall  vote  for  H.R.  7634 
because  it  is  essential  that  flood  control 
work  in  Connecticut  and  New  England 
go  forward  without  interruption,  but  I 
shall  continue,  in  the  next  Congress,  to 
work  for  a  more  equitable  basis  for  cost 
sharing. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  not  only  authorize  the  projects  es- 
sential for  flood  protection  in  my  State 
and  region,  which  are  included  in  the 
bill,  but  will  also  provide  construction 
funds  in  order  that  preparation  of  de- 
tailed plans  and  speciflcations  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  have  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tions, requesting  such  funds,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Exhibit  1 

Washington,  March  10. — U.S.  Senator 
Prescott  Bush  said  tonight  "that  more  has 
been  done  In  the  past  5  years  to  protect  the 
people  of  New  England  from  damaging  floods 
than  was  accomplished  in  the  whole  previous 
history  of  this  region." 

The  Connecticut  Senator's  statement  was 
confirmed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner, 
Chief  of  Army  Engineers,  who  reviewed  with 
him  flood  protection  work  accomplished 
since  the  dlsastrotis  1955  floods,  which  took 
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77  lives  In  Connecticut  and  caxised  property 
damage  totaling  $500  million  In  New  England. 

General  Itschner  said  that  In  the  past  5 
years  13  flood  control  projects  in  New  Eng- 
land have  been  completed  at  a  coat  of  $05 
milUon.  13  addlUonal  projects  are  now  or 
soon  will  be  under  construction  at  a  coat  of 
$95  million,  and  4  more  estimated  to  cost 
$30  million  are  now  imder  design. 

•  This  total  of  39  flood  control  projects  will 
be  completed  In  the  near  future  at  a  total 
cost  of  $150  million,"  he  said. 

The  discussion  was  recorded  In  Washing- 
ton for  broadcast  by  Connecticut  radio 
stations. 


Discussion  bt  Simato*  Bush  and  General 
itschnks 
Senator  Bush.  Hello  everybody.  This  is 
Prescott  Bush.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
here  today  Gen.  Emerson  C.  Itschner,  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.S.  Army.  Generul 
Itschner  directs  the  world's  largest  construc- 
tion agency— the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, which  is  responsible  for  directing  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  military  construction 
programs  both  In  continental  United  States 
and  overseas.  In  addition.  General  Itschner 
and  his  Corps  of  Engineers  supervise  the 
construction  of  most  of  our  Nation's  public 
program  for  flood  control,  navigation,  power 
and  other  water  resource  development. 

General  Itschner.  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  you  Join  me  here  today  to  discuss,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Connecticut,  the 
progress  being  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers In  New  England  and  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut  particularly  in  planning  and 
constructing  flood  control,  hurricane  pro- 
tection and  other  civil  worlca  projects. 
Since  the  hurricane  that  devastated  the  New 
England  coast  in  1954.  followed  by  the  tragic 
river  flooding  of  Augiist  1955.  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  been  hard  at  work  to  decrease 
our  vulnerabUity  to  both  river  flooding  and 
coastal  damage  from  hurricane  floods.  I 
know  our  listeners  would  appreciate  know- 
ing how  these  programs  are  progressing. 
Would  you  bring  us  up  to  date.  General 
Itschner,  on  this  work? 

General  Itschnek.  I'd  be  glad  to.  Senator 
Bush.  As  you  know,  the  six  New  England 
States,  although  covering  only  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  our  country's  3  million  square 
miles,  have  long  comprised  one  of  the  corps' 
10  continental  engineering  divisions.  As  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  heavily  indus- 
trialized areas  of  our  country.  New  England's 
highly  developed  river  basins  and  coastline 
have  created  a  number  of  unique  problems 
as  well  as  opportunities  in  water  resource 
control  and  development. 

Senator  Bush.  The  tremendous  property 
damages  left  in  the  wakes  of  the  hurricane 
of  1954  and  the  southern  New  England  flood 
of  1955  certainly  bear  this  out.  General. 
Could  you  summarize  what  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  done  to  lessen  the  impact  of 
natural  disasters  such  as  these? 

General  Itschneb.  Yes,  Senator.  Since 
the  flood  of  1955  resulting  from  Hurricane 
Diane.  New  England's  flood  control  program 
has  been  greatly  accelerated.  Owing  In 
large  measure  to  the  cooperation  and  hard 
work  o^  the  good  people  of  New  England,  our 
progresb  in  planning  and  constructing  flood 
control  projects  has  been  remarkable.  I 
know  of  no  other  area  In  the  country  where 
so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  such  a 
short  time  following  a  disastrous  flood.  And 
the  1955  flood  was  truly  disastrous. 

Senator  Bush.  What  was  your  final  esti- 
mate. General,  of  the  damage  of  that  flood? 
General  iTscHNm.  We  estimate  that  the 
damage  was  $500  mlUlon.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  was  by  far  the  hardest  hit,  sus- 
taining a  loss  of  77  lives  and  approximately 
$370  mllllnn.  Under  our  stepped-up  program 
to  prevMit  such  damages  in  the  future,  we 
have  In  the  past  5  years  completed  13  flood 
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Itschner.  That's  fine.     So  do  we 
hard  at  work  on  12  projects  that 

or  soon  will  be,  under  construcUon 

of  $95  milUon.    Pour  more  projects 

to  cost  $30  million  are  now  under 

This  total  of  29  flood  control  proj- 
be  completed  in  the  near  future  at 

cost  of  approximately  $150  million. 
Bush.  This  means  then.  General, 
has  been  done  in  the  past  5  years 
the  people  of  New  England  from 
floods  than  was  accomplished  in 
previous  hlstoiry  of  this  region.    Is 
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Generjil  Itschner.  That's  right.  Senator. 

Bush.  Well,   this   progress   is  en- 
to   us.     How    many    of   these    29 
projects,  General  Itschner,  are 
irtthin  Connecticut? 

ITSCHWER.  Eight    of     these    New 

projects,    consisting   of    five    levee, 

and  channel  improvement  projects 

flood    control    reservoirs,   are    lo- 

thin  Connecticut.    But  we  must  not 

the    fact    that    the?e    projects    are 

of    comprehensive    river    basin 

and  that  10  new  reservoirs  located 

in   the   Connecticut    and   Thames 

in  Massachusetts.  New  Hamp- 

i.nd    Vermont    will    directly    beneflt 

communities    in    the    State    of 

tlcut. 

Bush.  I    certainly    agree    whole- 
General,  that  we  must  not  assess 
control    program  strictly    on    the 
our  own  State  boundaries.     We  In 
are    well    aware    now    of    this 
concept  of  flood  control  and  we 
itned,  as  you  probably  know,  a  flood 
compact    with    Massachusetts.    New 
and  Vermont  In  order  to  com- 
the  sister  States  for   tax  losses  on 
iised    for    construction   of    dams   and 
to  reduce  downstream  flood  flows 
(Connecticut  and  Thames  River  Basins, 
in   this   session   of   Congress.   I   have 
a   bill    which    would.    If    passed, 
ngressional  approval  to  a  Northeast- 
and  Related  Land  Resources  Com- 
This  compact  would  bring  the  many 
agencies  concerned  into  a  continuing 
relationship  with  the  States, 
most  of  our  listeners  back  home 
with  the  Thomaston  Dam  proj- 
the  Naugatuck  River.     Now,  General, 
jou  tell  us  something  about  the  prog- 
is  being  made  on  this  great  project 
on   other  projects   now  under 
or   planned    for   construction, 
within  the  State  of  Connecticut? 
Itschner.  Senator,  we  are  making 
progress     on      the     $14     million 
dam  and  reservoir.     It  is  sched- 
operation  later  this  year,  and  when 
it  will  represent  one  of  the  sound- 
control  investments  ever  made  in 
States.    If  this  reservoir  had  been 
during  the  flood  of  August  1955, 
have  prevented  almost  80  percent 
1194  million  in  damages  sustained  in 
River  Valley.    Upstream  from 
Dam  the  system  of  protec- 
the  city  of  Torrlngton   Is  well  ad- 
We  have  completed  in  Torrlngton 
the  first  local  protection  projects  in 
constructed  \uider  the  authority 
legislation  that  you  were  so  instru- 
in  bringing  about.     For  the  beneflt 
listeners.  Public  Law  685.  the  Btish- 
Act  of  1956,  authorized  me  to 
construction  of  badly  needed  local 
project*,  costing  not  over  1400,000 
irtth  general  funds  appropriated  an- 
by  Congress.     A  second  channel  Im- 
project  of  this  type  in  the  city 
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of  Torrlngton  is  rapidly  nearlng  completion, 
and  a  third  plsuined  project  on  the  Byram 
River  in  the  Pemberwlck  area  of  Greenwich 
is  being  built  under  the  direction  of  our 
New  York   District. 

Senator  Bush.  Now.  General,  in  addition 
to  these  local  protective  projects,  two  flood 
control  reservoirs  were  authorized  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  to  control  head- 
water tributaries  of  the  Naugatuck  River 
north  of  Torrlngton.  What  additional  work 
is  being  planned  for  the  Naugatuck? 

General  Itschner.  Senator,  we  have 
planned  projects  In  addition  to  the  TTiomss- 
ton  D:>.m  to  brln^  the  dangerous  Naugatuck 
River  under  greater  control.  Hall  Meadow 
Brook  Reservoir  above  Torrlngton  will  go 
under  construction  this  summer,  and  we 
hope  to  have  design  funds  for  the  East 
Branch  Reservoir  next  fiscal  year.  We  are 
also  sxibmitting  to  Congress  a  report  recom- 
mending four  small  dams  and  reservoirs  on 
dowTistream  tributaries  of  the  Naugatuck. 
In  addition,  a  Public  Law  685  project,  in- 
volving channel  and  levee  work.  Is  being 
designed  for  construction  at  Waterbury. 
General  Sibley  also  is  now  preparing  recom- 
mendations for  flood  protection  works  on 
the  Naugatuck  River  in  the  Ansonla-Derby 
area. 

Senator  Bush.  General.  I  know  that  the 
West  Thompson  Reservoir,  which  will  pro- 
tect the  city  of  Putnam  on  the  Quinebaug 
River  in  the  Thames  Basin,  is  included  in  a 
public  works  bill  now  being  considered  by 
Congress.  What  is  the  situation  on  other 
flood -producing   rivers   In    Connecticut? 

General  Itschner.  Construction  will  begin 
this  summer  on  the  Mad  River  Reeervolr 
above  Wlnsted  In  the  Farmlngton  River 
Basin.  Wlnsted.  as  all  of  us  well  remember, 
is  the  town  that  suffered  such  terrible  diun- 
age  in  August  1955  when  the  Mad  River, 
more  than  living  up  to  its  name,  devastated 
a  large  portion  of  the  community.  Control 
of  the  Mad  River  by  this  reservoir  will  bring 
a  high  degree  of  flood  protection  to  Wlnsted 
and  prevent  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in 
195.5.  In  another  report,  which  Is  part  of  a 
review  study  of  the  whole  northeast  that  we 
started  after  the  flood  of  August  1955.  two 
more  flood  control  reservoirs  are  recom- 
mended for  the  Farmlngton  River  Basin. 
This  report  is  now  being  reviewed  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
in  Washington. 

Senator  Btjsh.  Yes,  General  Itschner,  I  am 
familiar  with  these  recommendations  for  the 
Farmlngton  Basin,  and  I  understand  that 
one  of  the  reservoirs  Includes  provisions  for 
water  supply  needs. 

General  Itschner.  Yes.  the  Colebrook 
River  flood  control  reservoir  you  refer  to  Is 
one  of  the  flrst  projects  In  this  country 
studied  under  the  authority  of  the  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  This  study  Is  a  good 
example  of  the  fine  cooperation  shown  by 
State  and  local  agencies  and  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  This  cooperation  has  done 
much  to  make  the  Federal  civil  works  pro- 
gram In  Connecticut  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic programs  In  the  country. 

Senator  Bush.  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,  Gen- 
eral, and  with  all  this  flood  control  work 
in  Connecticut  since  the  flood  of  1955,  can 
you  tell  us  how  the  State  of  Connecticut 
compared  with  other  States  In  the  amoimt 
of  Federal  funds  expended,  on  a  per  capita 
basis? 

General  Itschnhi.  Yes  sir,  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  Connecticut  had  an  expenditure  rate 
of  $1259,  ranking  third  nationally  behind 
only  Kansas  and  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Bush.  I'm  sure  our  people  back 
home  would  be  glad  to  hear  that.  Fre- 
quently we  feel  that  we  make  large  con- 
tributions to  the  welfare  of  other  SUtes 
and  don't  get  much  back.  This  Ls  very  good 
news.  I  know  that  people  of  Connecticut 
are  proud  of  all  that  has  been  aocwnpllshed 
In  bringing  greater  flood  protection  to  their 
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community.  Now,  General  Itschner,  we  Just 
have  a  moment  but  would  you  comment  on 
the  corps'  work  In  the  area  of  hurricane 
protection,  shore  protection,  and  navigation 
projects  in  Connecticut? 

General  IrscHNER.  We  have  been  making 
real  progress  In  the  conduct  of  our  hurrl- 
(ine  protection  studies  along  the  Connecti- 
cut shoreline  We  have  found  that  many  of 
ihr.se  are  worthy  of  construction. 

•Senator  Bush.  General,  that's  fine,  and  1 
want  to  say  to  you  that  you  have  a  great 
many  friends  In  the  State  of  Connecticut 
and  certainly  there  Is  no  State  that  appre- 
ciates the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  more 
than  our  State  because  when  we  were  In 
dire  straits  and  faced  with  a  great  catastro- 
phe you  and  your  colleagues  came  to  our 
rescue.  So  I  very  much  appreciate  your 
being  with  us  today.  General  Itschner. 

General  Itschner.  Its  been  a  great  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  here  with  you  today,  sir 
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Exhibit  2 

Statf.me.vt  of  Hon.  Prescott  Bush,  a  US 
Sfnator  From  the  State  of  Connecticut 
Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
chairman  and  this  committee  on  which  I 
served  for  4  years,  and  which  has  been  very 
heljiful  to  our  State  since  the  disastrous 
floods   of    1954   and    1955,   in    particular. 

I  appear  today  to  request  you  to  amend 
HR  7634  to  provide  uniform  cost -sharing 
BUndards  for  Federal  flood  protection  proj- 
ects, and  to  include  In  the  bill  certain  Con- 
necticut works  which  are  needed  to  carry 
forward  the  flood  protection  program  in  my 
State. 

Before  dlscus.sing  the  general  question  of 
cost  sharing.  I  invite  your  attention  to 
Connecticut  projects  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  These  projects,  the  docu- 
menutlon  therefor  and  the  benefit-to-cost 
ratios,  are  as  follows; 

Hurricane  protection  project  for  Stamford, 
Conn.  House  Document  No.  210.  86th  Con- 
gress, 1st  ses.sion.  Benefit-to-cost  ratio,  1.6 
to  1. 

Hurricane  protection  project  for  Paw- 
catuck.  Conn.  House  Etocument  No.  212, 
86th  Congress.  1st  session.  Benefit-to-cost 
ratio.  2  1  to  1. 

West  Thomj>son.  Conn.,  flood  control  dam 
and  reservoir.  Senate  Document  No.  41, 
86th  Congress,  1st  session.  Beneflt-to-cost 
ratio.  1  3  to  1. 

Additional  flood  protection  for  the  Nauga- 
tuck River  Valley  below  Thomaston,  Conn.. 
consisting  of  four  dams  and  reservoirs  for 
flood  control,  on  Northfleld  Brook,  Branch 
Brook.  Hancock  Brook,  and  Hop  Brook. 
House  Document  No.  372.  86th  Congress.  2d 
ses.sion.  Beneflt -cost  ratios  ranging  between 
1  7  to  1  and  2  to  1. 

The  subcommittee  will  note  that  all  of 
these  projects  are  economically  Justified, 
with  some  having  unusually  high  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratios. 

In  process  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
additional  Connecticut  projects — a  local 
flood  protection  plan  for  Ansonla-Derby  In 
the  Naugatuck  River  Valley,  and  two  proj- 
ects in  the  Farmlngton  River  Valley,  a  flood 
control  reservoir  on  Sucker  Brook  at  Wln- 
sted and  a  dtial-purp>ose  reservoir  for  flood 
cniitrol  and  water  storage  at  Colebrook. 
Should  the  necessary  documentation  be  re- 
ceived before  the  bill  Is  ready  for  final  action 
by  the  Congres.s,  I  urge  that  they  also  be 
Included. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  discuss  cost 
sharing  in  relation  to  the  Connecticut  proj- 
ects a  little  later,  but  I  should  now  like  to 
have  the  subcommittee  consider  the  problem 
as  one  of  general  application. 

In  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  I 
Introduced  S.  2060  which  was  Intended  to 
Implement  President  Elsenhower's  recom- 
mendation last  year  for  legislation  to  estab- 


lish a  consistent  basis  for  cost  sharing  on 
projects  which  provide  flood  protection  bene- 
fits. 

I  submit  the  language  of  S.  2060,  with  cer- 
tain modifications  and  additions  suggested 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  an 
amendment  to  HR.  7634.  so  that  It  may  now 
be  considered  by  the  subcommittee  in  view  of 
the  President's  renewed  request  for  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation. 

I  invite  the  subcommittee's  attention  to 
the  following  language  In  the  President's 
budget  message  this  year  (pp.  M52  and  M53)  : 

'Tost  sharing  on  fiood  protection  projects: 
It  is  essential  that  legislation  be  promptly 
enacted  to  establish  a  consistent  basis  for 
cost  sharing  on  projects  which  provide  flood 
protection  benefits.  At  the  present  time, 
the  various  Federal  agencies  responsible  for 
flood  protection  operate  under  different  and 
confusing  cost-sharing  standards.  The  non- 
Federal  contributions  vary  from  0  to  over  60 
percent.  This  intolerable  situation  should 
be  corrected.  Legislation  now  before  the 
Congress  would  require  generally  that  iden- 
tifiable non-Federal  interests  receiving  fiood 
protection  benefits  be  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  costs  of  fiood  protection.  The  value  of 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  con- 
tributed locally  would  be  included  as  part  of 
this  non-Federal  share.  The  cost  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  would  also  be  a  State 
or   local   responsibility." 

The  President,  In  describing  the  present 
situation  as  "intolerable,"  used  strong  lan- 
guage.    In  my  judgment,  it  was  merited. 

As  evidence  of  the  wide  variation  in  present 
cost -sharing  requirements,  I  submit  for  the 
subcommittee's  Information,  tables  prepared 
lor  me  by  the  Departments  of  the  Army  and 
of  Aericulture.  together  with  letters  of  trans- 
mittal from  the  appropriate  officials  of  the 
two  Departments,  and  a  letter  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  In  which  the  tables  are 
analyzed    at   my   request. 

These  tables  show  that  the  costs  imposed 
upon  local  communities  range  from  0  to  61 
{jercent,  in  the  case  of  projects  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Watershed  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public 
Law  566.  as  amended  i ;  and  from  0  to  67  per- 
cent, in  the  case  of  fiood  protection  projects 
undertaken  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  evils  which  fiow  from  the  Illogical  and 
inconsistent  cost-sharing  requirements  un- 
der existing  law  include: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  discriminates 
against  certain  communities  In  need  of  flood 
protection,  and  in  favor  of  others. 

2.  Communiitles  tend  to  "shop  around" 
among  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  flood 
control  to  determine  which  will  give  them 
the  best  bargain. 

3.  The  Federal  agencies,  especially  at  the 
field  level,  compete  one  against  the  other, 
using  the  variations  in  cost-sharing  require- 
ments as  bargaining  points,  to  obtain  new 
flood  control  work. 

4.  Without  adequate  local  participation 
In  costs,  there  is  danger  that  projects  not 
fully  justified  may  be  undertaken,  with  con- 
sequent waste  of  Federal  funds  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  flrst  recommenda- 
tion to  your  subcommittee  is  to  incorporate 
the  "principle"  of  my  bill  and  the  amend- 
ment I  have  submitted  In  H.R.  7634  before  it 
is  reported  to  the  Senate  floor. 

I  have  emphasized  the  word  "principle" 
because  I  am  not  positive  that  30  percent  Is 
the  correct  level  at  which  to  set  a  minimum 
floor  under  local  contribution  for  flood  pre- 
vention works.  Whether  It  should  be  30  per- 
cent— or  20  or  40  percent — and  whether  local 
Interests  should  be  required  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  operation  and  maintenance  costs  are 
matters  upon  which  differing  opinions  may 
be  held. 

What  I  do  urge  is  the  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing uniform  standards  of  cost  sharing, 
under  which  all  communities  In  need  of  flood 


protection  would   be   treated  alike  by  their 
Federal  Government. 

What  I  urge  Is  an  end  to  the  shocking  and 
outrageous  discriminations  which  occur  un- 
der existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  now  like  to  discuss 
the  Connecticut  projects  which  I  request  be 
Included  In  the  bill,  and  discuss  cost-shar- 
ing problems  In  relation  to  them. 

I  turn  flrst  to  the  two  hurricane  flood  pro- 
tection projects  for  Stamford  and  Pawca- 
tuck.  which  were  recommended  as  a  result 
of  studies  conducted  under  the  Hurricane 
Survey  Act,  Public  Law  71,  which,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  your  subcommitee,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  sponsoring  on  the  Senate  floor  In  the  84th 
Congress.  I  Invite  attention  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers'  recommendations  that  the  local 
communities  contribute  30  percent  of  the 
flrst  costs  of  construction,  and  underwrite 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  op>eratlon. 

And  I  contrast  this  treatment  of  these  two 
communities  with  the  corps'  recommenda- 
tions, in  conformity  with  existing  law.  that 
all  the  large  flood  control  dams  and  reser- 
voirs in  the  bill  be  built,  operated,  and  main- 
tained entirely  at  Federal  expense. 

Now.  I  cannot  understand  why  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  between  flooding  which 
results  from  fresh  water  and  flooding  caused 
by  salt  water.  Both  have  ^suited  In  loss 
of  life  and  enormous  damage  to  property  in 
my  State  and  other  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  projects  to  control 
hurricane  floodwaters  more  closely  resemble 
the  Inland  local  flood  protection  projects,  for 
which  the  corps  requires  local  contribution. 
If  that  be  conceded,  and  there  Is  something 
to  be  said  for  this  point  of  view,  why  should 
a  contribution  of  30  percent  be  required, 
when  some  communities  have  been  provided 
local  flood  protection  without  expense  to 
them? 

Or,  to  choose  some  examples  from  the  ta- 
bles furnished  me  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, why  should  Stamford  and  Pawcatuck 
pay  30  i>ercent,  when  Lampasas,  Tex.,  paid 
only  2  percent;  Muscatine,  Iowa,  only  1  per- 
cent, and  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  only  8  per- 
cent for  the  local  flood  protection  they  have 
received? 

Such  discrimination  defles  reason,  or  at 
least  It  certainly  appears  to  defy  reason. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unreasonable,  Mr. 
Chairman;  consequently.  I  shall  not  request 
that  the  local  contributions  required  of 
Stamford  and  Pawcatuck  be  reduced  to  noth- 
ing, or  to  a  percentage  substantially  below 
that  which  has  been  recommended.  But  I 
believe  these  communities  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  no  more  than  the  national  aver- 
age of  local  contributions  on  local  flood  pro- 
tection projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  average  Is  22  percent,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Accordingly,  I  submit  amendments  to  HR. 
7634  to  Include  the  Stamford  and  Pawcatuck 
projects,  and  to  reduce  the  required  local 
contributions  to  the  national  average  of  22 
percent. 

I  now  Invite  attention  to  the  West  Thomp- 
son Reservoir,  and  to  the  four  dams  proposed 
as  additional  flood  protection  for  the  lower 
Naugatuck  Valley. 

In  both  Instances,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
under  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  projects  b'?  constructed, 
operated,  and  maintained  entirely  at  Federal 
expense. 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Thompson  Reser- 
voir, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  Included 
this  project  among  10  In  the  bill  for  which 
It  recommends  that  authorizations  be  de- 
ferred until  action  has  been  taken  upon  the 
uniform  cost-shJiring  provisions  of  S.  2060. 
The  Bureau  has  made  a  similar  recommen- 
dation with  respect  to  the  four  dams  to  sup- 
plement control  of  the  lower  Naugatuck. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  comment  at 
this  point  upon  the  unfairness  of  existing 
cost-sharing  provisions  of  the  Federal  flood 
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control  law  to  communities  In  Connecticut 
and  other  States  in  whicii  the  nature  of  the 
terrain  does  not  permit  constrvictlon  of  huge 
dams  and  reservoirs  such  as  are  common  in 
other  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Adequate  flood  control  for  States  such  as 
ours  requires  a  complex  of  structures — a  few 
dams  and  reservoirs  for  area  protection,  sup- 
plemented by  smaller  dams  and  channel  Im- 
provements which  are  classified  as  local  pro- 
tection works,  as  are  the  hurricane  protec- 
tion projects  along  the  coast.  The  larger 
dams  and  reservoirs  are  built,  operated,  and 
maintained  entirely  at  Federal  expense.  For 
the  hurricane  projects  and  for  the  smaller 
dams  and  channel  improvements,  such  as 
are  made,  for  example,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Bush-McCormack  Act,  local  contribu- 
tions are  required. 

I  can  Ulxistrate  the  Incongruities  which 
result  by  reference  to  the  flood  protection 
for  the  Naugatuck  Valley  which  has  been 
undertaken  since  the  tragic  floods  of  J  955. 
The  key  structure  in  the  protective  complex 
is  the  Thomaston  Dam.  now  nearing  com- 
pletion, for  which  the  Federal  Government 
bears  the  entire  expense.  The  city  of  Water- 
bury  and  other  major  population  centers 
downstream  from  this  dam  pay  nothing  for 
the  protection  it  will  provide.  Yet  Torrlng- 
ton.  a  community  which  suffered  heavily  in 
the  1955  floods,  must  pay  part  of  the  cost  of 
two  dams  and  reservoirs,  supplemented  by 
channel  improvements,  which  are  necessary 
for  its  protection.  It  was  the  same  river, 
the  Naugatuck,  which  flooded  and  inflicted 
grievous  damage  on  both  Waterbury  and 
Torrlngton.  Yet  the  accident  of  geography 
which  placed  Torrlngton  upstream  and 
Waterbury  downstream  of  the  best  site  for 
an  area  protective  dam,  results  In  discrimi- 
nation between  the  two  communities.  This 
is  clearly  Inequitable,  and  is  only  one  ex- 
ample of  the  many  injustices  which  result 
from  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  cost-sharing 
standards. 

So.  in  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  approve  the  Connecticut 
projects  under  either  of  these  alternative 
courses  of  action: 

1.  Incorporate  a  uniform  cost-sharing 
principle  in  the  bill;  or 

2.  Reduce  the  local  cost -sharing  require- 
ment for  the  Stamford  and  Pawcatuck  hur- 
ricane protection  projects  to  the  national 
average  of  22  percent,  and  include  the  West 
Thompson  and  lower  Naugatuck  Dams  under 
the  terms  of  existing  law. 

I  should  prefer  the  former. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  courtesy  of 
appearing. 

That  concludes  my  statement. 

Senator  Kerr.  Thank  you.  Senator;  we 
are  glad  to  have  had  your  testimony. 

(The  statements  and  tabulations  previ- 
ously referred  to  follow : ) 

KxEcxmvE  OmcE  or  the  Preshjext. 

Bureau  or  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C..  July  29,  1959. 
Hon.  Prescott  Bu.sh, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Bush:  In  response  to 
Mr.  Clarke's  letter  of  July  14,  1959,  there  are 
returned  herewith  the  letters  and  tables  sub- 
mitted to  you  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  July  8.  1959,  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers on  July  7.  1959.  regarding  flood  control 
cost-sharing  requirements.  As  requested,  the 
percentages  for  each  project  have  been  com- 
puted and  entered  on  the  tables. 

We  have  several  comments  that  may  be 
of  value  to  you  in  Interpreting  the  material 
presented ; 

1.  The  data  by  individual  projects  clearly 
point  up  the  need  for  greater  uniformity  In 
coet-sharlng  requirements.  The  present 
range  in  local  level  of  non-Federal  participa- 
tion for  individual  projects  is  about  the  same 


for  bo4h  agencies:  0  to  67  percent  for  Corps 
of  Engineers.  1  to  61  percent  for  Soil  Con- 
servatipn  Service. 

difference  In  average  level  of  local 

sl^aring  between  the  two  agencies    (14 

for  Soil  Conservation  Service.  22  per- 

Corps  of  Engineers)   reflects  several 
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K  larger  proportion  of  Army's  projects 

urban   areas,  where  the   lands,   ease- 

and    rights-of-way    required    under 

law  to  be  furnished  locally  are  more 

;han  in  rural  areas. 

For   a   number  of   Army    projects   In- 
in  the  table,  drainage  and  flood  con- 
b;neflts  have   not   been   5ep;u-ated    and 
ocated  to  these  purposes.     The  Chief 
neers  in  such  cases  has  often  recom- 
.  and  the  Congress  approved,  a  level 
cost  sharing  higher  than  comparable 
without   drainage   features.      In   all 
il  Conservation  Service  projects,  costs 
to  drainage  (of  which  local  groups 
sjbout  60  percent)    have  been  excluded 
data  furnished. 
In  the  case  of  projects  where  benefits 
Jrom  more  productive  use  of  land  made 
;  by  flood  protection,  the  Chief  of  En- 
recommends  that  local  interests  bear 
of  the  costs  associated  with  these 
.  in  accordance  with  the  standards  of 
Circular  A-47.     On  the  other  hand, 
l^epartment    of   Agriculture    has    inter- 
the   provision  of   Public  Law   566   as 
the  collection  of  such  payments 
ion -Federal  groups, 
of  the  main  advantages  of  S.  2060  Is 
,t    would    eliminate    these,    as    well    as 
confusing  and  inequitible  differences 
cost-sharing  requirements  of  the  leg- 
authorities  under  which  the  Federal 
operate. 

material  supplied  by  the  Corps  c  f 
does  not  include  large  reservoirs, 
are   mastly   multiple-purpose   under- 
;s  and  produce  power,  navigation,  and 
supply  benefits  as  well  as  flood  control 
A   major   share   of   the   flootl   pro- 
benefits  of  large  reservoirs  are  widely 

over  large  areas.     Special  studies 

be    necessary   to   determine    in    these 
the  appropriate  portion  of  project  costs 
would  be  subject  to  the  cost-sharing  re- 
on  the  part  of  groups  receiving 
ant.  identifiable  flood  protection  bene- 
Conversely,  detailed  studies  might  in- 
the   existence   of   a   portion   of   wide- 
benefits  in   the   case   of  some   of   the 
of  Agriculture  projects. 
The    Corps    of   Engineers   has   excluded 
,1  separable  features  of  the  overall  proj- 
Flood    Control.    Mississippi    River    and 
arles,"  which  would  be  covered  under 
ttrms  of  S.  2060.     Little  or  no  local   fl- 
particlpatlon  has  been  required  for 
features.     The  watershed  projects  In- 
by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  un- 
thorlty   of   the  Flood   Control   Act  of 
which    are   generally   similar   to   those 
_  under  authority  of  Public  Law  .566, 
be  covered  under  the  terms  of  S   2060. 
General  Itschner's  letter  it  is  pointed 
t  In  some  cases  under  the  terms  of 
there  would  be  a  reduction  of  costs 
intcre«ta.     Such  cases  would  occur 
a  non-Federal  cash  payment  has  been 
jd  by  the  Congress  (In  addition  to  the 
requirement  of  lands,  easements,  and 
-of -way)   and  the  total  local  share  ex- 
30  percent  of  project  costs.    For  these 
;,  the  tables  reflect  a  reduction  equal 
cash   payment  so   long  as   the  local 
does  not  drop  below  30  percent.     The 
Ions  of  S.  2060  would,  however,  permit 
^hlef  of  Engineers  to  recommend,  where 
,1   circumstances   dictate,  the   requlre- 
of  a  local  cash  payment,  even  If  the 
'ederal    share    represented    by    lands, 
and    rights-of-way    exceeds    30 
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6.  Reference  is  made  In  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Peterson's  letter  to  cost  sharing  for 
treatment  measures,  which  are  excluded  un- 
der the  terms  of  S.  2060.  It  should  be  poiiii- 
ed  out  that  in  the  case  of  these  measures. 
Federal  payments  under  authorities  other 
than  Public  Law  566  (such  as  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  the  conserva- 
tion reserve  program,  and  State  and  priv.ae 
forestry  cfx:)peration )  are  counted  as  part  of 
the  local  financial  participation.  The  per- 
centages of  local  cost  sharing  cited,  there- 
fore, are  not  comparable  with  the  per- 
centages computed  for  structural  measures. 
Tlie  opportunity  to  furnish  these  com- 
ments is  greatly  appreciated.  If  we  cnn  be 
of  lurther  assistance,  please  inform  us. 
Sincerely  yjur.';. 

Elmer  B    Staats, 

Deputy  Director. 


Depaetmlnt  of  the  Army, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer.s, 

Washington,  D.C. .July  7.  1959. 
Hon.  PRESf  ott  Bush. 
U  S.  Scnatr. 

Dear  Senator  Bush  :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  May  27.  1959,  and  an  Interim 
reply  by  General  Person  of  May  29,  1959. 
You  request  tables  showing  the  distribution 
of  costs  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  non-Federal  interests  on  all  flood-con- 
trol or  flood-prevention  projects  that  have 
been  authorized  or  recommended  for  nii- 
thorization  from  January  1,  1954,  to  date,  or 
which  have  been  undertaken  during  that 
period  under  prnvisions  of  law  which  permit 
the  initiation  of  projects  without  specific 
authorizations  or  appropriations.  You  also 
rcq'iett  additional  tibles  to  show  distribu- 
tion of  costs  on  these  projects  if  the  chanees 
in  existing  law  proposed  In  S  2060  had  been 
in  effect 

Tables  are  enclosed  shf)wlng  the  distribu- 
tion of  costs  for  all  local  protection  projects 
authorized  or  recommended  since  January 
1,    1954,   as    follows: 

ShPPt'< 

Authorized    by    Flood    Control    Act    of 

1954 " 3 

Authorized    by    Flood    Control    Act   of 

1958 2 

Authorized  by  Public  Law  218  and 
Public  Law  256.  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess.. 
proposed  in  1959  Flood  Control 
Act 1 

Approved  under  authority  of  section 
J05  of  1948  Flood  Control  Act.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  685,  B4th 
Cong 1 

Summary 1 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  costs  to  local 
interests  would  generally  be  Increased  under 
the  proposed  law.  In  some  Instances,  how- 
ever, there  would  be  reductions.  These 
would  occur  where  local  interests  have  been 
required  to  make  a  cash  contribution  to- 
ward the  construction  cost,  In  addition  to 
providing  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way,  and  the  sum  of  these  costs  is  In  excess 
of  30  percent  of  the  total  cost.  Where  no 
cash  contribution  is  required,  but  lands 
and  rights-of-way  alone  are  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  30  percent  of  the  project 
cost,  local  interests  would  be  required  to 
bear  the  full  cost  of  that  Item,  and  there 
would  be  no  change  In  the  local  cost. 

Reservoirs  have  been  Included  In  the  list 
of  local  protection  projects  only  where  local 
Interests  are  required  under  existing  law  to 
provide  rights-of-way  because  the  fiood-con- 
trol  benefits  from  the  reservoirs  are  primarily 
local.  Large  reservoirs  have  been  omitted 
from  the  tables  because  the  benefits  from 
such  projects  are  widely  dispersed  over  large 
geographic  areas  and  Insufficient  Information 
was  available  to  identify  the  beneficiaries. 
One  project,  the  Saginaw  River,  ICch.,  In- 
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[Cost?  In  millkui  (lollars] 
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2.'iO.  7 
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J31,0 

444.fi 

12.  H 

31.8 


876.2 


EiL-iting  U'v 


Proposed  S.  2f)«i 


Local  cu.-^t 


T'prcpnt  of  I  Local  cost 
total  (X)6t 


Percent  of 
total  cost 


eluded  costs  for  preservation  of  fish  and 
wildlife.  Such  costs  were  omitted  and  only 
costs  allocated  to  fiood  control  were  con- 
sidered. Some  projects  Include  flood  con- 
trol and  drainage  costs,  e.g..  the  central  and 
Bouthern  Florida  project.  One  benefit  from 
siirh  projects  is  Increased  or  higher  use  of 
the  land,  made  p>osslble  by  control  of  fioods. 
Improvement  of  drainage  outlets,  and  con- 
trol of  water  level  for  agricultural  use.  In- 
formation was  not  available  to  distribute  the 
costs  between  flood  control  and  drainage. 
Tlie  table  indicates  that  under  the  pro- 
posed S.  2060  the  costs  to  local  Interests  for 
the    central    and    southern    Florida    project 

would  be  reduced,  whereas  It  is  believed  that      "  ,         _  .      ^  ^  ^       .,,       ^   ..      m  •.       <         ,. 

If    the    flood-control    costs    only    were    con-  I  hope  that  the  above  Information  Is  sufficient  for  your  needs.    If  not.  I  will  be  pleased 

Eidered   the  local  costs  would   be   increased,      to  furnish  additional  Information  upon  request. 

The  following   table  shows  the   allocation  Sincerely, 

of  costs  to  local  Interests  in  percent  of  total 
cost  for  those  projects  Included  In  the  Uble. 
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E.  C.  Itschner, 
Major  General,  U.S.  Army, 

Chief  of  Engineers. 


Dixtributum  of  cast /<  on  local  _fIood  control  proj^ctx  nuthoriznl  hi,  I'IockI  Control  Act  of  1954  (PiMic  Law  7S0,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sesx.) 
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Ov-^tPr  t'rcek  and  Jonc-  | 
Creek.  Tp\  : 

l.;inii"i.''i'-~  -    I ' 

IUl!le.<  Jl  ('wnrit',    le\  Pe 
(fU  1  lelupe    itiid    San    AiUnnio 
Hr  prs,  Tpx  : 

.-^  in  .\ntoiiiii - 

Kpiifxly . . 
i'eeiri     Kiver    iiud    In) intarie.-,   : 
Ti'va"  nnd  New  Mpmco: 

I'dos,  T.x - I  I>'v«'     ,inil 

I         cIlliUIl' 

Arte.sia.  N.  ^^cx I   do.  . 

liio  I  ir.inde  H,i.-in: 

Kio  (Irande  .md  trii'iilarirs, 

.\lt>UHller(ll"'.  •"'^-  ■'^''■'^ 
Hio    Hondo,    Koswiil.    -N'. 
Mel 
Ark.in^a.-!  River  HA>i.n: 

y.iw\.  Okla 


1,  I'.V'l  OO" 

y.u,  inio 

1.  I,-..'.,  300 


1.042,100 

3,  472,  t»  10 


C!i  il'.npl  irapro\pn  ent    -|  2:i.!'7S.OOO 


do. 


il      dner-iiiii 


C'h.inne;  miiwovrnieit 
Roervoir 


1,1  vpe  nnd  fl(v>d«-all. 
Reservoir.. .... 


Levees   

d" 

I>^vp»'  and  wall- 
lyfvee 


do. 


1.,'VeeS      and      dl\er 
.  t.aniu  1. 

("onway  ("i/iinty  l">rain;tj.<P      I^vee 

and  lU'vee  Iii.--ln>  l  .No   '.  I 
.^rkans.i.^.  1 

Holla  Heml  Hottotn.  Arfc...'   do 

rpl'er  .\li.ssis.-:|ii'i  River. 
Allon,  111  .  . 
Itpir   Creek    at    ILiniiihrtl, 

Mo. 
(Iiitlenberg,  Iowa,  to  Ham- 
liu'i;  H.iy.  IH.. 
Saliula.  li'wa... 
(\iniiil..lls  l.sli.nd,  HI 
.Muscatine,  Io*a. 
l>rury    1  )rainat;e    Di-S- 

tru  t.  III. 
Muscatine      Island 
l/pvee  District:  .Miis- 
caliiic      l.'^land      Co. 
Drainage     District 
No.  13,  Iowa. 
Sutxlislrut    No.    1    of 
Drainapp  rninn  .No 
1;  Hay  Island  Drain- 
ape  and   lyevt*  Dis- 
trict .No.  1,  Illinois. 
Iowa    R  1  y  e  r  •  K 1  i  n  t 
C'n-ek  U-vee  District 
No.  Iti,  Iowa. 
Henderson    Coiinty 
Drainape    District 
No.  1.  Illinois. 
Henderson    County 
Drainage    District 
No.  2,  Illinois. 
Green  Bay  I^-vee  and 
Drainage    District 
No.  2,  lows. 


do. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


JIM.  tKKI 

2.  400,  00<.» 

700.000 

1(1. 'JtA  2<)0 

5,  772.  700 

1.  2'.'."',  IKK  I 
2411,  (K"' 


3;i5,  000 

4,  2.'"iO.  OfKI 
3,  -'j15,  tiOO 


302,100 

4f.l.0O0 

k;<i.9oo 

1,245,  Ol« 
2,  388,  3r»0 


3,  428,  700 

6,  535,  000 
965.700 
886,600 
777,900 


$1,  103.000 

1,0<I7,  0<»0 

1,.')03.  (HIO 

?•*,  (KXJ 

748,  100 

2.1, 0'.c.  fw; 


i.ni7.  r>o() 

3.  2.'d.(J(K' 


14.738,000 


2,  oun,  otxi 

,540,000 
7.  478,  .VX) 

h,  tv^.  000 

230,600 

3J2.000 

3.  3,50.  000 
3.  326,  0(X) 


289,  «J0 

447.  (MK) 

827.  600 

1.218,500 

2,  352,  O»0 


3,  363,  700 

6,406,800 
937,700 
674,000 
732,100 


82 

89 
82 

05 

49 


98 
94 


fl 

8.1 


83 
77 
73 

98 

7,i 
93 

93 

79 
95 


96 
97 
99 
98 

99 


98 

98 
97 
98 
94 


Amount 


$2M,  (HKI 
308,  000 
IsO.OdO 
1(17,000 

4<J7,  200 

27, 0.52. 000 


24,  .son 

2!:\(HKI 


9,  24fl.(KKl 
32.  (iOfJ 


4(V).  000 

loaooo 

2,  786.  700 
114,  700 

330,  OOft 

IS.  4ai 


Per- 
cent 


18 
23 
11 
18 

35 

51 


39 
15 


17 

23 

27 

2 


Distribution  of  owts  if  S.  2060  had 
lieen  in  effect 


Federa. 


Amount 


Local 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


23,000 

900,000 
189.  flOO 


12.300 

14. (KH) 

4.400 

26.500 

35.700 


6.5.000 

128,200 
28.  000 
12,  cAi 
45.  800 


$l,013,OOf) 

921, IMX) 

1.178.000 

653,000 

748.  100 

25.997.000 


729.  .500 
2,  430.  4<KI 


1.'..  13>>.  (KMI 
1.13.  tit K) 


l.f*0,000 

490.000 

7.  18,5,600 

4.  040,  900 

to*"..  .VIO 
174.300 

234,  500 

2.  97  i,  000 
2.  4tJ0,  IKK) 


211,9(K1 

322.7110 
582.3410 
871.500 

1,671,800 


2,  4^X1.  100 

4.  ,174.  .500 
f.rC,  (KK) 
4S0,  UK) 
•44   VIO 


70 
70 
70 
70 

65 

49 


70 
70 


63 
70 


70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 


70 
70 
70 
70 

70 


70 

70 
70 
70 
70 


Per- 
cent 


^34.000 
394,000 

,505,  (KKI 
2«0.000 

407.20(1 

27,  0.12.  000 


312,600 
1,041,600 


8,  840.  000 
65.600 


720,000 

210,000 

3,  079.  600 

1,731.800 

388,500 
7i700 

100,500 

1 .  275,  000 
1,0,'>5.000 


90.600 

i:*8. 300 

249,600 
373,600 

716,500 


1,028.600 

1,960,500 
289,700 
206.000 
233,400 


30 

.3(1 
30 
30 

35 

51 


30 
30 


37 
30 


30 
30 

30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
30 


30 
30 
30 
30 

30 


30 

30 
30 
30 

ao 


Chanpp  in 

ItX'iil  costs 


-f-JlS^l.  000 

-f  80.  (KK) 

-(-321,000 

-t-U3.  0(J0 

N'o  change 

No  cliatc.e 


-t-2H.\,  !(«) 
-I- 8-2:1 ''Ot) 


-40(1,11110 
-(-33,000 


-1-320.  000 

-(-50,000 

-f  292.  9(0 

-1,617,  KMJ 

-1-58.  :M) 

-l-.v,.  300 

-(-77.  500 

-(-375,  000 
-+-865.  4(»J 


-(-78.300 
-1-124.  31KI 

-(-24.1.  ao 

-(-347,000 
-(-680.800 


-(-963.600 

-(-1,832.300 
+  261,700 
4-193.400 

+187,  eoo 


m 


/ 
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Ditiribution  of  cotU  on  local  flood  control  projeeU  aiUh^zed  by  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  780,  8Sd  Cong.,  2d  «<•««.)— C'oiitinueci 


Distribatlon  of  costs  under  existing  law 

Distribution  of  costs  If  S.  2000  had 

)een  In  eiiect 

Change  in 

1 

locitl  costs 

Document 

River  basin  and  project 

Type  oC  ImprOTemi 

int 

Total 

Federal 

Local 

Federa 

Local 

Amotint 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

H.2Hl-»-2 

Upper  Mississippi— Con. 
Uuttenburg,  Iowa — Con. 

Des  Moines  and  Mis- 
sissippi   Levee    Dis- 

Levee  

$830,400 

»7«5.  600 

96 

$34,800 

4 

t.5Nl.3<X) 

70 

$249.  100 

30 

-(-$214,  300 

trict  No.  1,  Missouri. 

Hunt    Drainage    Dis- 

 do 

3, 37S,  400 

3.  243.  5<X) 

9C 

i:m.  900 

4 

2.  :\M.  900 

70 

1,013.  ,500 

30 

-|-87S.fiO0 

trict;      Lima     Lake 

Drainage      District, 

IllinoLs. 
Indian  Orave  Drainage 

District,  nilnois. 
Fabius  River  Drainage 

.10 --- 

4,  4OS,200 

4.  345.  UOO 

99 

63.  20U 

1 

3.  (W9.  7(X) 

70 

l.,r22.  .500 

30 

-f-l.259.3tX) 

do  .     

2,348,900 

2,093,000 

89 

■2.5.5,  900 

U 

1,644,200 

70 

704,700 

30 

-t-448,800 

District,  Missouri. 

South    Quincy   Draln- 

do 



887,600 

868,900 

98 

18,700 

•} 

621,. 300 

70 

26»>,  300 

30 

-(-247.  600 

!»ge  and  Levee  Dis- 
trict, Illinois. 
Miirion  County  Drain- 

 do  .      

1.007,fiOO 

74.5.  700 

74 

■26 1,900 

26 

70.1,  rjoo 

70 

3<  r2,  300 

30 

+40.400 

age     District,     Mis- 

H  3<*V-83-2 

Fish    LalLe   Drainage  and 
Levee    District    N'o.    8, 
Ulinois. 

Mississippi      River.     Sny 
Island    .«vee  and  Drain- 

 do  .      

623, 100 

480.000 

77 

1 43,  100 

23 

»*;.  200 

70 

18«-.,  900 

30 

+43,  800 

H.  Ul-^ 

do  .       

7.  220.  100 

7.  046,  300 

98 

173.  HOO 

2 

5.  0.54.  100 

70 

2.  KVi,  000 

30 

+  1,992,200 

age  District,  lUlnoU. 

H  375-83-2 

Upper  Iowa  River,  Iow;»-. 
Missouri  River  Basin; 

Channel    improver 
and  levee. 

lent 

l.(M9.fiOO 

97«,tJO0 

93 

70.  000 

' 

734.700 

70 

314.900 

30 

+244.900 

11  542-81-2 

KAn<«s    River   and    fril>n- 
taries; 
Lawrence.  Ivans     

Bank     protection 

levee. 
Levee  and  channel 

and 

■-',  f>»3.  ino 

2.  .i41.0tlO 

96 

I(r2. 1100 

4 

1,  V.O.  ll»l 

70 

T-fJ,  900 

;« 

+m).  9(X) 

Topeka.  Kaus 

im- 

If..  .VvJ.  1)00 

11,708.000 

71 

4.  S7.5,  noo 

29 

ll.tiOH,  IXX) 

70 

4,  (<75.  OIM) 

30 

+  100,000 

provement. 

Manhattan,  Kans 

Levee ._ 

i,.syi,(nio 

1,362.0110 

H6 

229.  000 

14 

1 ,  11 3.  700 

70 

477,  3fXI 

.30 

+248.300 

Aliilene,  Kans. 

Levee,    fioodwuU. 
channel  Improven 

and 
eat. 

677,000 

.53;<,0O0 

79 

144.  (I(«) 

21 

473.  900 

70 

2o;i.  100 

30 

+,5»,  100 

Sallna.  Kans       

Levee  and  cutofT  c 

nel. 
Levee  and  channel 

lan- 

1 .  i*88.  (MO 

1.354.000 

ti8 

•■*».  IXW 

32 

l,.r.4,(«)0 

(>8 

li34.lXXJ 

.32 

No  change 

MarySNille.  K:iii3 

im- 

:j8o.ooo 

30.5, 000 

»<) 

7-..(XlO 

211 

■a'*;,  1100 

70 

lH.fXXJ 

30 

+39,000 

provement. 

Merriam.  Kans 

do     

474.  UOO 

362,000 

76 

112,  Olio 

24 

3:11.  8I0 

70 

142,  2iX) 

30 

+  30,2fX) 

Beatrice.  .Setir  ..- 

do     ] 

83U.  noo 

479.  (K 10 

.57 

:j<'i(  1.000 

43 

479.  OfK) 

-"iT 

3*i0.  IXX) 

43 

No  change 

Hubbell.  Nebr 

....  do     . 

14.000 

11.000 

79 

3.000 

21 

9,  >4>0 

70 

4.2UO 

30 

+  I.2(X) 

11  .>4tt-81 

Osage    River  and   tril>utarles, 
Kansas  and  .Missouri; 

Ottawa,  Kans 

....  do     ... 

3.  137.  fMX) 

2.  86.H.  orW 

91 

•J»5H,  000 

9 

2, 19,5.  yoo 

70 

941.  1(X) 

30 

+672,  UX) 

Osawatomle,  Kans 

_...  do     . 

721,000 

637. 000 

S8 

IS4.000 

12 

.5<>4.  700 

70 

216,  3(X) 

30 

+  132, ;«!» 

11. 561-81-2 

Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Mo., 
Mystic,  Iowa. 

Channel  improvein 

■nt.. 

48.000 

44.000 

92 

4,000 

»i 

3;<.  rtoO 

70 

14.400 

30 

+  10,  4(X) 

H   133-84-1 

Big  Sioux  River  and  tributaries, 
Iowa    and     South     Dakota, 
Sioui  Fails.  .■^.  Dak. 

I-evees  and  channel 
provement. 

iin- 

3.  iH4.  OOO 

3.  130,  000 

87 

514,000 

13 

■2.7ni.(KW) 

70 

1.IX3.U(X) 

30 

+  6ti9,0(X) 

S.  127-83 

Little  Siou.x  River  and  tribu- 
taries. 

do 

\n.m\.(m 

1.5,  466. 000 

S6 

2.  f,i.5, 1«J0 

14 

12.  >i57,U<W 

70 

.5,  424. 000 

30 

+  2,  H09.(XX> 

S    134-81-2 

Little  .Missouri  River  and  trib- 
utaries at  .\larmath.  N.  Dak. 

Levee 

216.300 

212,300 

98 

4.000 

2 

1.51,400 

70 

64.900 

30 

+60.900 

S.  31-84-1 

Lower  Heart  River  at  .Mandan, 
S.  Dak. 

Levees  and  channel 
provement. 

im- 

2.  I'JO.  S30 

1.727,(X)0 

79 

463.  wiao 

21 

1 .  ,5,3;t,  630 

70 

t»7,  aoo 

30 

+  193,370 

H    IM-X2 

Coal    Creek    and    tributaries, 
Tennessee. 

Channel  improvemi 

nt 

854,  .VK) 

74.5.  200 

87 

109.  3»J0 

13 

,59s.  100 

70 

256.400 

30 

+  147,100 

H   7l«-81-2 

Ohio  River  Biisiii;  Sandv  Lick 
Creek  at  Reynol<isville".  I'a. 

do 

.591,000 

570.  000 

96 

21 ,  000 

4 

414.  (XIO 

70 

177.000 

30 

+  15*5,000 

S  l«l-s3-2 

Ohio  River  Basin;  Paint  Rock 
River. 

Channel    improver 
and  drainage 

lent 

2.  707.  300 

1.00i.3(W 

37 

1,706.0*0 

63 

1,(J01.300 

37 

1.706.  (XX) 

OS 

No  change 

S.  9H-«»-2 

Kalamaioo  River,  .\tich.;  Bat- 
tle Creek.  Mich. 

Channel  improve m< 

nt- 

7,208.000 

4.a)1.550 

,58 

3.  OIM'..  450 

42 

4.  30:.  050 

exj 

2,  900,  950 

40 

- 105,  500 

H.  153-82-1 

Little  Calumet  River.  Ind 

do 

1,. 546.  400 

.509.  9IX) 

Ki 

1 .  03«5.  ,500 

67 

.50<*,  900 

33 

1 , 0.36,  .5(X) 

67 

.\o  change 

H.  400-83 

Santa  .Vlsiria  River  Biisin 

Ijcvi-es  and  cliimnel 
t>rovement. 

im- 

11, 39*4,000 

10,182.000 

H9 

1. 216.000 

11 

7,979.UX) 

70 

3,419,000 

30 

+2,  203,  (XX) 

47-83 

.San  I»renzo  River  Basin 

Siicraniento  River  Basin; 

do 

3,361.000 

2.  6*55, 000 

79 

696,000 

21 

2.  353. 000 

70 

1,008,000 

30 

+312,0(X) 

IC.  367-81-1 

.Middle  Creek.  Calif 

levees  and  channel 
f)rovement. 

Im- 

1,900,000 

1.110.000 

58 

790,000 

42 

I. 110.000 

58 

790,000 

42 

.No  change 

.\.inerican  River.  Calif. 

Levees 

2,100,000 

1.600.000 

76 

.yxi.  000 

24 

1.470.  (XXI 

70 

630,000 

30 

+  130. (XX) 

H  452-83 

San     I.oren7.o     Creek     Basin, 
Calif..  Havward.  Calif. 

Levees  and  channe 
provement. 

Im- 

4,44«,000 

3,790,000 

85 

6,56,  (XIO 

15 

3.  112.  UOO 

70 

1,334,000 

30 

+678,  000 

H.  497-83-2 

Truckee  River  Basin 

Channel    improver 
Channel    Improver 

lent- 
icnt 

960,000 
1, 232,  690 

791.000 
893,600 

82 
72 

169.000 
339.090 

18 
■28 

672.000 
862,890 

70 
70 

288,000 
309,800 

30 
30 

+  119,000 

S  131-83 

Columbia  River  Basin;  Ama- 

+30,  710 

ron  Creek,  Oreg. 

and  diversion. 

H  54-82 

Alaska:  Oold  Creek  and  tribu- 
taries. 
Hawaii:    Wailoa    Stream    and 

Channel    Improver 

lent- 

405,600 

380,000 

»4 

2.5.600 

6 

283,900 

TO 

121,  700 

20 

+90,100 

H  5->»-81 

Channel    improver 

lent 

486,500 

347,000 

71 

138,500 

29 

339,900 

70 

145,600 

30 

+7,100 

tributaries. 

Total                      

and  diversion. 

250,  742,  020 

185, 152,  850 

74 

65,  589,  170 

20 

160,10.5,270 

M 

90,636,750 

30 

+20,047.5» 

1960 
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Dii>irihMtinn  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  rust  of  food  control  projects  authorized  by  Flood  Control  Art  of  1958  {Public  Law  85-500) 


llutUIIil'Ilt 


K.  69  M 
H.  230  8.'' 
U.  1.17  6,5 

II   »:  ^r: 
II  jy4  M 

11    172  hi 


II    :i'.i^  '>4 

.-    4  V  S.-. 
S    4,VS.5 

H    ir.7-S4 

II     VJ   S.5 

II    7'VS- 
il    .147   M 
H  .  .147-V> 

II,   JJt    V. 

{.:    ,'j>   H' 

II     173  K5 

b.  52   -^4 

II.  3J4   K4 


II.  437  M 

li.232-'>.5 

11,  431   M 
U.  l»2>-i?4 

E.  .';)  S4 
F    132-M 
II.  34r^!-4 

P.  133-84 

II    343->>i 

II,  3.5  >v5 

H    417-M 
II.  409- ft4 

P.  1.%  M 

11    3%  M 

11.  is:  85 

t.  141-84 


Kiver  bu.'^in  and  project 


Tyiie  of  improvement 


New  Bedford,  Fairhaven.  and 

Ac'U,<iirift.  M:i.ss. 
.SarraCHns<'lt  H  i.v  area.  Kli'.de 

Island,  and  Mass^n-iiiiscit!: 
.Mad  River  Reservoir,  ((inn 

Ilousatonie  iiivir  Basin 

Hall  Mi'ad'iw  Itnw.k  K.  .sjt- 

voir 
Kast     Br  inrti     \\iuK.itui  k 
HiviT  iir,<.TV"ir 
Siisi|U'''iaimu      Kiver      l'.a.sin. 
.Sorth    Hr-iiH  ti  Sii^.iiirli;aina 
Kivcr    and    .New    Yari.    and 
Pennsylvania 
Hudson  KlviT 

.Muliawli  hivi  r,  .N   '>' 

Soiitli    \  ni^-I'  rd.ini.  .\  ,  Y    . 

Hcrkiiner.  N  ^' 

Knrni',  N  V 


.Suhtotiil. 


l.)ilies  an. I  scjjwalls  s,tiur 

rica;iii. 
li.-.rncr     and      seawu;!."; 

humraiicV 
l;rs<rvc^r    aljove    Win 

stc  1.  Cinn. 

P.rSfTV'rJr      

.1-.  . 


.\i,-(]ols.  levees , 

Flkl.aid,  lpv,^-s      .     .   , 
Cortland,    tiiannel    li.'i 
ITCvi-niciit. 


Distribution  of  costs  imder  existing  law 


Total 


$17,200,000 

Ifi.  5(XJ,  0<X' 

5,  82'0,  (*A) 

2.  420.  fif  0 

2,  670.  000 

721,  000 

l,3,vl.(XXi 

3(>3,  000 


Federal 


Amount 


$1Z040,  000 
1 ! ,  650.  (KXI 
5,  430.  0(JU 

LbTiO.  00(1 
1,780,000 

694,0CX^I 

1,210,00(1 
306,  CKX) 


Nvc.^  :i;id  I'liaiinel  i':i- 
i.ri/vi'i;!i-iil. 


r.iiilct'i)   and   Click liT'i   Crck, 

.N   C. 
Ci  iiira!  an<l  southern  Flori'i:i. 


Hendry  County,  Fla 

Mobile  Kiver  Ba,«in 

'I  (iriii.itJiH'r    Kiver   and    .Ma- 

bama  and  .M  i-iri^'ippi 
Akibania     Kiver     at     .Meiil- 
eornery.  \  !a 
Ixiwer  M  is^issijipi  Kiver 

Udif  Kiver,  Tenn.    

B.iyou  Chevreiiil.  I. a 
Oulfof  Mexico    i  i'i;ks  Cily,  lei 
Teciis    liiver    at    (■:irls:,e!.    N 

.Mei 

Kio  '  ir.m  !e  at  .Soonrro.  N    \Ie-. 

L  pper  .MLssj>s1|,jiii  Kiv  cr  H,ifcni 

KiK'k  and  '  •r>fu  Ku  er^.  III 

l-iiiii  I  talie  Ku  er  at  Siirinp 

\  alley.  W  is. 
M  i.v^.ssii'pi    Ki\er    at    Wi- 
nona. M  inn. 
M  is-.v,-i|.;.i     Kivpr    at    .'^t 
I'aul,     Soutli     tt.     I'aul. 
M  inn, 
St.  I'aul   

.loiith  St.  I'ai'.l  .   

Mirine^iil:i  Ki\er  at  -Nurlb 

.M  ankato.  M  inn. 
KasWasKi;!  Kiver.  111. 

6  levet'  <listrlcls      

New  .\thens.  Ill      

Ro<it    Kiver   at    Kustifo-'.l. 
M  inn. 
Great  Lake,"  Ba,<in- 

Bad     Ki\er      Melien,    and 
Odan.ah,  'VVis.; 

Melien -. 

Odanah. --  . 

Kal.iinazoo     Kiver,     K.ila- 

ni;iioo.  Mich. 
Grand      Kiver.      Lan.^inp. 

Mich 
Sattinaw  Kivcr,  Mich 


Osweco     River,     .Auburn, 
N.Y. 

Mi.s.soiiri  River  Basin; 

Sun   River  at  Great  Falls. 

.\lont. 
Cannnnbnll  River  at  Mott, 

N.  l);ik. 

Flnyd  Kivcr,  lown 

Bla«--k  Veriuilliun   l;i\er  al 

FrinkfiirT.  Kans. 
Geriiic   an^l    .Mudiell   V,il- 

leys  Nel>r. 
Salt  Creek  and  trilnitarie». 

.Nebraska. 
Shell  Creek    Nei.r 


I^eve,...  ,iiid  rK.ii:nei  lin- 

(irovi  merit. 
do 

Channe;  mi] irr.\c me nt.- 

I>'vi'es,  (loodwalls.  and 

iwiii.l.inj:  l.lar.I-. 

Cliannel  iiii[T<ivenient- . 

..        .lo 

l>'vt»'*  and  flokxi walls  .. 
1-  liio  iw  .i\    .m.l    I  I  ,ii.i:el 

iinpre-.  ement. 
Ciiannel  inij  ru\  enient. 

I, e\  ("<••■ . 

li;iiii    niid    ohaniie!    ii:i- 

proN  eineiit. 
Leve>--     and     pun.i'iiit' 

ptation.s. 


l.e\  ees,  fi'.x)dw  .ii;-:,   and 

piinijiin?  stations, 
do      

l.evees      and       eh.iiinel 
unpro-.  oinenl. 

T  eve<»s   - 

.     ..ilo 

l.evees  and  channel  iin- 
provement. 


CI.  ii.n.    improvement 


;,  282.  0(1(1         l,18f^.  OT'C 
f44,  IXKJ  ,5W.5,  0(HI 

621.000  294.  (XKi 


2.  .547.  (Xp(i  I     2,  069.  000 

.542.  100  I         413.000 

is.-,,4.'r.00()  ,12S.406,00f) 


Per- 
cent 


1  4.  602.  000 

21,873.800 


3.172.000 

19,311,000 


1.  ,575.0(Kl  1     1.300.000 


de 


no. 


Red  River  of  the  North  Biv-^in: 
RtilTy     Brook     and     Lost 
Ki\er,  Minn.; 

KutTy  Brook 

Lost  Kiver 


Protective  work?  and 
rlianne!  iniprove- 
inenl , 

Channel  Improvenient.  . 

I^evees  and  channel 
inipruveineut. 

Lovt^es.  clianiifls,  and 
pumplnc  plants. 

l>evecs  and  channel* 

Levee  and  cliauuel  im- 
provement. 

C!:an':el  improvement 
and  4  detention  dauis. 

Clumnel  Improvenient 
and  12  re.ser\  c-ii-s, 

I>e\ee  and  channel  iin- 
pro\enient. 


("hunnel  iiiipru\eirient. 
d.i 


'  3,  0-,'7,0(Ki  I 

I  l,3r.9,0O0  I 

b.  as4.  UXJ 

2,  520.  '.<Ui 

3.  37.5.  700 

S,  317,  '-00 
7,  234,  7(X} 

1,  6.'',',  fOO 


.  77'.*,  .5(MI 

,  692,  200 
,  027,  000 


S.  .516,  000 

1.6(»»,  (KX) 

911,200 


400,000 

,532,  a  K) 
6.  13h.  000 

12.  923,  000 

20.404.900 

366,300 

2.120,000 

6KS.  000 

11.700.000 
990,000 

1.  570,  000 

15,000.200 

2.540,000 


I  1 7\  .VX) 
1  972.  500 


1,9.32.00(1 
.'.47,  000 

5,  662.  000 

1.  7'.d.2lX! 

3.  102,  70(1 

6.  p<<f,,  (WiO 
6,  09(1,  IHAJ 

1,  620.  000 


3.  187,  800 

2,  567.  700 
1.  870.  000 


4,686,000 

1,  466,  (XXI 

796,000 


390,000 

627,  tXXl 

6,  35h.  000 

9,  825,  000 

16.085.00( 

304.600 

1.  40.5,  COO 

4.14,  000 

8,060.000 
850,000 

1,214,000 

13.314.000 

2.025,000 


104,900 
527,300 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


70 
7(i 
93 

81 
67 

96 

88 
80 


92 
92 
47 


81 
76 
69 
69 
88 
83 


64 
40 
70 
71 

92 

84 

92 

98 


83 

96 
92 


56 
91 
87 


98 

99 

87 

76 
79 

83 

66 

63 

09 
86 

77 

89 

80 


Local 


Amount 


$5,160,000 

4,  950,  000 

390.000 

460,000 

890.  tXK) 

27,  OfXl 

171,000 

77.000 


102.  000 

40,  (KXi 

327,  tXX. 


47H.  (XX) 


129.  100 

.58,031,000 

1,430,000 

2,  562,  800 

27.5,000 


1, 095,  000 

822.000 

2,427.000 

729,  700 

273,000 

1,  321,?>00 
644,700 

39, 6ai 


641,  700 

124.  .500 
157,000 


3,830,000 
142.000 
11.5.200 


10,000 

.5,  6(X) 
780,000 

3,098,000 

4.319.900 

61,700 

715.000 
254,000 

3,640.000 

140,000 

356.000 

1,686,200 

615,000 


Per- 
cent 


30 
•0 

16 
33 

4 

12 
20 


8 

8 

.53 


$12,040,000 

11,550,000 

4.  064,  000 

1,694,000 

1,869,000 

.5fl,5,  0(K) 
967,  00(1 
2(i8,  000 


897,000 
451,  000 

294,000 


59  73.400 

54  446,200 


19 
24 
31 
31 
12 
17 


36 
60 
30 

29 


48 

9 

13 


1 
13 

24 

21 

17 

34 

37 

31 

14 

23 
11 
20 


41 
46 


Distribution  of  costi  if  S.  2060  had 
been  in  effect 


Federal 


Amount 


1,  642,  0(X) 

379,  .^00 

130,  .506,  000 

3.221,000 

15.311.800 

1,  103,  000 


2,119.000 

9.58,  000 
5,  662.  000 

1,  7t>4,  (jOO 

2,  31.3.  000 

5,  822,  .'■00 
.5,  Ot^,  300 

1,  ICl.  700 


2,  645,  700 

1,884.800 
1,418.900 


6.  961.  (m 

1.  126.  IKXI 

637,  8(X) 


280.000 

372.  NX) 

1296.600 

9.  046.  100 

14.  283,  430 

256.410 

1,  405,  000 

434.000 

a  127,  700 
693,000 

1.099.000 

10,  500,  200 

1.  778,  000 


124,800 
680,700 


Per- 
cent 


Local 


Amount 


7U 
70 
70 

7(1 

70 

70 
70 
70 


70 
70 
47 


64 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


70 
70 
70 

70 


70 
70 


70 

70 
70 


70 

70 
70 


70 

70 
70 

70 

70 


66 

63 

70 
70 

70 

70 

70 


70 
70 


$5,100,000 
4.  950.  000 
1,756,000 

726,000 

801,000 

216,000 
414.000 
115,000 


38.5,000 
193,000 
327,000 


905,000 


162.600 

55,  931.  000 

1.381.000 

6,  562.  000 

472.000 


908,000 

411, (KO 

2,427.000 

6.56,  3(XI 

1.012,700 

2,  495.  400 
2,170,400 

497,600 


1.133,800 

807,400 

608,100 


2.5.55.000 
482,000 
273,  MX) 


120,000 

159,  800 

1,841.400 

3.  876.  900 

6.  121.  470 

109.890 

715,000 

254.000 

3,  672,  300 
297,000 

471,000 

4,500,000 

762,000 


63.800 
291,800 


Per- 
cent 


30 

30 
30 

30 
30 
30 

3ri 
30 


30 
30 
53 


36 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


30 
30 
30 

3(1 

30 

30 

30 

3(1 


30 

30 
30 


30 
30 

30 


SO 
30 
30 

30 

30 

30 

34 

37 

30 
30 

30 

30 

30 


30 

30 


Change  in 
local  costs 


-No  change 

No  change 

+$1,366,000 

+266.  0(10 

-89,000 

+  189.  0<K) 

+243,  0(X) 

+3!»,000 


+  28.?,  000 

+  144,  (XX) 

No  chanpe 


+427,  000 

+  33,  .'00 

-2,100,000 

-49,000 

+3,999,200 

+  197,000 


-1*>7,000 

-411,000 

No  ciianpe 

^-2(1.  KIO 

+  73'..  700 

4-1,  173.  .'.no 
+  1,625,700 

+  4.58,  300 


+492,  100 

+  682.  !«0 
+451,  100 


-1,27.5,  (UX) 
+  340,000 
+  1.58,200 


+  110.  0(X) 

+  1.54.  NX) 

+  1.061.400 

+778,  900 

+  1.801.570 

+48.  190 

No  chanpe 

No  chanpe 

-67,700 
+167,000 

+  115,000 

+2,  813,  800 

+247,000 


-19,900 
-163,400 
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amtrol  projects  authorized  by  Flood  Control  Art  of  lUis  {Public  Law  8o-500)  —  Con. 


Ooonment  River  basin  and  project 


H  316-«4 
S. 122-84 
?. 137-84 

S.  105-85 
S. 103-84 

11.286-85 

H  390-8.5 
II.  160-85 

H.  ■.'72-84 

H.  80-85 

II.  158-84 

II.  1.57-84 

II.  137-84 
H.  34-85 


Ohio  River  Basin: 

Saline    River    and    tribu- 
taries, Illinois. 
Brush  Creek  at  Princeton, 

W.  Va. 
Mpiviow    River    at     East 

Kainelle,  W.  Va. 
Tujj  Fork,  Williamson,  W. 

Va. 
Lake      Chautauqua     and 
Chadakoin  River,  James- 
town, N.Y. 
Chartiers  Creek  at  Wash- 
ington, Fa. 

Turtle  Creek  Basin,  Pa 

Sandy      Lick     Creek     ar 
Brook  ville.  Pa. 
Sacramento  River  Basin:  Chico 
Landing  to  Red  Bluff.  Calif. 
Eel  River,  Sandy  Prairie  re- 
gion, California. 
Weber  River  and  tributaries, 

Utah. 
Sammamish       Kiver       Basin, 

Wash. 
.\.hiska: 

Chena  River  at  Fairb;inks, 

Ahv^^ka. 
Cook  Inlet,  Alaska 


Type  of  Improvemei  it 


Channel  improvements. 
do 


Total 


-do. 


Concrete       wall       ^d 

pumping  plants. 
Channel  Improvenie 


Its 


Channel    imiwoveni^nt 

and  floodwall. 
do 

Channel  lmprovcuie|it. 


....do 
Levee.. 


I>evee  and  channel    m- 

provement. 
Major     drainage     ind 

channel  Improvemjnt 


I.«vee  and  channel 

provement. 
Bank  stabilization 


1  Includes  cost.';  of  drainaee  features.     Information  not  availnble  ! 
Local  flood-control  project  author 


Document 


Kivcr  biisiii  and  project 


Tyiie  of  improvi'iii'ii 


H.  4«8-83 


Red  River  Basin: 

Pauls  Valley.  Okla. 
Brown  Creek 


Walnut  Bayou 

Manlece  Bayou. _. 

Posten  Bayou 

Mc Kinney  Bayou 


Total - 


. '   Li'vces 

.  i  Levees  and  ehaimel 
I      provement. 
. '  Channel  Unprovetn^nt. 
J do.. 


do --- 

Levees  and  chamiel 
provement. 


Includes  cost-i  of  drainage  featiires.    Information  not  available 


Document 


8.  S7-84 


River  basin  and  project 


Mississippi  River:  St.   Louis, 
Mo. 


Type  of  improvem  (nt 


June  17 


Distribution  of  costs  under  cxi.stiiis;  law 


Distribution  of  costs  if  .<.  '."OOO  had 
been  In  otiect 


Total 


$6,618,000 

1,277,500 

823,500 

6ft5,000 

5,  7U7, 000 

! ,  5W, 000 

15.113.000 

1 ,  488, 000 

1,. 596,000 

9.59,  000 

63o.  (K* 

I  1 .  22'.»,  000 


Federal 


.Vmount 


Per- 
cent 


Local 


Ke<ieral 


Amount 


5,272,000 

SO 

917,000 

72 

708,000 

S6 

625.  CKK) 

iM 

4,7»>,0()0 

M 

m-      10,  »~,  000 
fA,  900 


. . .  444,  606,  300 


I 


1 .  286, 0<X> 

13.417.000 

l.lVi.OW.l 

1,. 560.000 
707,000 
520,  0(« 
82.5.  IM.IO 

',',  7.'7,(HK) 

f>4,9llO 

334.542,100 


89 

HO 
'.18 
74 
82 


$1. 


346. 0<X) 
360.  .'jOO 
115.  ,500 
»<i,IKH) 
Ml  1,000 

2.54,000 
,  (HW.  000 

aixi.iKPO 

36.  000 
2.52,  000 
115.  (KK) 
404,(100 


<)2  vlo.liOO 

100  0 

75   inn.  (H>».  200 


Per- 

Cl'Ilt 


20 
28 
14 
6 
16 

16 

11 

■20 

o 

2«'> 
1^ 
33 


Amount 


$4. 1'rfJ.  fi<X) 

H.S.S,  ,300 

576.  ,'i00 

Ifo.OoO 

:(,'.''j:i,(KK) 

1 ,  078, 0(K) 

in.  .579.0(H) 
1.042,1X10 

1.  117,000 

i;7 1 ,  ixx) 

445. 1  KM) 

SCO.  000 

I 

i 
s   ,      7.  ;i97,00O 

(I  I        4.^.  t;i<i 

25    :ilii.  h7',*.  170 


Per- 
cent 


Local 


Amount 


70 
70 
70 
70 
7U 


70 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


Per- 
cent 


$1 ,  98.5,  400 

389,200 

247.000 

■510. 000 

1.712.000 

462, OOO 

4,  .'■^,000 
446,000 

479,  000 

288,000 

190.000 

369,000 

.i,  170.000 

19.  470 

\Xi.  727,  130 


30 
30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 
30 
30 


(^lUlllt'C    If! 

UK-al  C(Kst> 


4-t63«.  4<I0 

+28,  700 

+  131.,"0» 

-f  160.000 

+  801.000 

+2OH.0OO 

-\-2,  H38. 000 
+  146.0(t0 

+  443,  (XKl 

+  36,  000 

+  75,  (JOO 

-3,5.(100 

+  •2,330,000 

+  19,470 

+  23,662,930 


s«'p,ir:ite  fliKvl  control  ro-.t<  from  i|riin,>i:e  coists. 
ized  hij  Public  Law  2 IS  {S',th  Cona  ,  1 


si  SI  .<.«."> ,  .1  III/.  ,■),  /,''.'7.7 


Cost  distribution  as  recommended  by 
Chief  of  Engineers 


Distnl'Ution  of  costs  if  S.  2060  had 
been  in  efTect 


Total 


$2.  298.  000 
1,316,000 

,524,  000 
'  1.59.1100 
'  452,  000 
I,  067,  000 


"I 


5,  816,  000 


Fe<ieral 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

$1,780.(100 
957,  700 

407.  .500 
103.  7(Ki 
314.600 
760,650 

73 

78 
6.5 
70 
71 

4,324,150 

'' 

Ijocal 


.\  mount 


$.M'<.ooo 

3.5^.  300 

116,  .500 

,V>.  iWKI 

i:i7,  MH) 

*»;.  3,-iO 


1,491.8,50 


Per- 
cent 


Federal 


Local 


.Vmount        Per- 
I  cent 


.\  mount 


I'er- 
cent 


23 


35 
3(1 
■29 


$1,  r<is,  60(1 

70 

921,20(J 

70 

y,i\.  8(10 

70 

iii.:«iii 

70 

:(16. 400 

70 

746,  mt) 

70 

394.800 

1.57.200 

47.700 

13.5,  600 

3-2(1,  100 


26  j     4.071,^2OO  I       70 


1,744,800 


30 
30 

30 

;«i 

3(J 
30 


30 


Change  in 
l(Kal  costs 


+  $171,400 

+  3<i.  .500 

+  40.700 
-7.600 
-l.HOO 

+  13.7.50 


+  252,  9,'i0 


to  separate  flood  control  costs  from  dr;iiiiagf  i-osts. 
Lo^al  flood-control  project  autthrized  by  Publir  Law  J-lt!  iS'ith  Cong.,  Isl  ,m  .>■.<. i,  Amj.  9,  Ul'io 


Cost  distribution  as  recommcn<lcd  by  Chief 
of  Engineers 


Total 


$130,987,000 


Federal 


Amount 


$123,020,000 


Per- 
cent 


94 


Local 


.\  mount 


$7,  967,  000 


Per- 
cent 


Distribution  of  costs  If  .''.  2060  had 
been  in  elTect 


Feder;il 


("ll:iliti'    HI 
l..r:,l   ,o--ts 


Local 


.\mount 


$91,691,000 


Per- 
cent 


Amount 


$39,  296, 000 


Per- 
cent 


30 


+$31,329,000 


1960 
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River  l.)a.sln  and  project 

Type  of  improvement 

Cost  distribution  as  re(»mmended  by 
Chief  (^  Engineers 

Distribution  of  casts  1/  S.  2060  had 
been  in  elTect 

Change  in 

IliKUlilellt 

Total 

Federal 

Local 

Federal 

Local 

local  costs 

Amount 

Per- 
(sent 

Amoimt 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

,'-.  S7  -85-2 
11.  110-86 
II,  76  W. 
11,  INO  86 

Blackstone  Kiver  Basin:  Lower 
Woonsocket,  R.I 

Connoquenessing  Creek:  But- 
ler, Pa. 

Walnut  Creek,  Calif 

Levee,     flrxxlwall,    and 
clianuel  Improvement. 
Ch.iinK'l  improve  nil  at.. 

I><'ve<'  and  channel  im- 
provement. 
Reservoir 

$4,2.55,(KX) 
1 ,  999,  .500 

■24.3W,00O 
1,143.000 

$2, 970, 000 
1,558,700 

17,980,000 
1,060,000 

70 
78 
74 
93 

$1,285,000 

440,800 

6,380,000 

83,000 

30 
22 
26 

t 

$2, 978, 500 

1,399,650 

17,052,000 

800,000 

70 
70 
70 
70 

$1 ,  276,  500 

599,850 

7,308,000 

343,000 

30 
30 
30 
30 

-$8,500 
+159,0.50 
+928. 0(»0 

Hlieders  Crwk,  New  Braiuifi  Is, 
Tel. 

Total           

+260,000 

31,757,500 

23,  568,  700 

74 

8,188,800 

26 

22,230,150 

70 

9,527,350 

30 

+1,338,550 

Distribution  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  of  small  local  protfction  flood  control  projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  approved 
for  construction  under  tfie  authority  contained  in  sec.  805  of  1948  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended 


.approved 


August 

Sei'teiiilier 

October 

Aupust  ... 


1966 
June 


July. 


Peptember 
OctoUT... 


November 

1967 
February.. 

April 

May 

June 

Cctolier 


Loc-at  ion 


Conklin-Kirkwoo<l,  N.V     

Okabena  Creek,  Worthlngton. 

Minn. 
Oconto  River,  Oconto,  Wis.. 


Yellow  Creek,  .Amsterdam, 
Ohio. 

Beuver  Cre«"k.  Moiitesuma,  da 

Tranquitas  Cre<k,  Kiiigs\ille. 
Tex 

Yellowstone  River,  West  Olen- 
dive,  .Moiit. 

Catching  Inlet  Drainage  Dis- 
trict, Coos  Bay,  Oreg 

Cocheco  River,  Farmlngton, 
.Nil 

American  I>ake,  vicinity  Fort 

L«'WLs,  Wash. 
Little  Concmaugh  River,  Wil- 

more.  Pa. 

OH  Creek,  Oil  City,  Pa 

Dry  Creek,  Wash.. 

.Salt  Creek,  Bernard,  Kan.«  ..   . 
Re<lwood      River,      Marshall, 

Minn. 
Kishwaukee  River,  l)e  Kalb, 

III. 
Wappinger     Creek,     Pleivsant 

Valley.  .N.V. 
Bear  Creek,  Frlendsvillr,  Md.. 
Umatilla     River,     Pendleton. 

Oreg. 
Marsh  Cretk,  Oeneva,  N.V  — 
StillweU  Drain  District,  Tilla- 
mook, Oreg. 
.Newton     Creek,     Bainbrl<ige, 

NY. 


7.9,58 
March. . 


April 
May. 


East  Branch,  Naugatuck 
River,  Torriiigton,  Conn. 

Coyote  Creek,  Marin  County, 
Cahf. 

Levisa  Fork,  Prcstonburg,  Ky. 

Red  Dale  Gulch,  Rapid  City, 

S.  Dak. 
Buffalo    Creek,    Scranton, 

N.  Dak 
Ware  River.  Ware,  Ma,ss 


June. 


Salmon  Creek,  Oakri'lge,  Oreg 
Forked    Deer    River,    Dyers- 
burg,  Tenn. 

Jackson  Countv,  Fla    

Clodine  Ditch,  Buffalo  Bayou, 

Tex. 
.Naugatuck  River,  Waterbury 

and  Watcrlown   Conn. 
Cocheco    River,    F'arniington. 

.Nil. 
Cherry  Valley  Run.  Leetonia. 

Ohio. 
Tugeart-    Creek.    Olive    Hill, 

Kv. 
Zintel     Canyon,     Kennowick, 

Wash. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Tj  [.<■  of  improvement 


Channel  improvement. 
Levees  and  channel  im- 
proven>ent. 

Channel  Improvein'Mit 


I>evee   

Channel  iniprovenieiit 


...  do 

I<evee .- 

Ch.annel  improvement 


.do. 


Levee  and  chanuel  im- 
provement. 
Dike - 

Channel  Improvement. 

Encircling  levee . 

Channel  improvement. 

....do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


..--do. 
Ijcvee 


Channel  improvement.. 


do. 


.do. 


Levee    and    pumping 

plant. 
Upstream  dam 


Ch-aunel  Improvement,  . 

Channel    improvement 
and  dike^. 

Channel  Improvement, 
Ijevee,  diversion  ditch, 
pumi>ing  plant. 

Drain:ige  canal,,, 

Channel  improvement.. 


.do. 
.do. 
,do- 


.do. 
.do. 


Distribution  of  costs  under  existing  law 


Total 
Cost 


Federal  Cost 


Non -Federal 
Cost 


Amount 


$S6.  000 
r29,  3(XI 

l."i2,  ,'O0 


21».  ,',(10 

207.  0(Kl 
190.  (KX) 

214,300 

196.  100 

95.  ,500 

60.  .500 

116,000 

81.800 
314,000 
177.  .5(X) 
241.000 

174,500 

148,000 

4.3.  730 

277,200 

298,  ,500 
201,000 

38.5.000 

395,000 
6a5,  000 
400,000 
144,300 
138,900 
48.5,000 

41  ('.,000 
282,500 

169.  000 
27,850 

161,000 

42,100 

97,200 

428,250 

675,000 


$71,000 
72,400 

149.000 


196.000 

150,000 
14.8,000 

182,400 

18.5,000 

87.500 

60,  .500 

114,700 

51, 100 
264,000 
144,600 
225,000 

123,500 

139,000 

41,530 
27.5,  000 

223,500 
186,000 

355,000 

355,000 
400,000 
380,000 
142,200 
104,400 
400,000 

387,000 
204,500 

106,000 
13,000 

160,000 

41,500 

80,000 

397,000 

39a  000 


Per- 
cent 


Amoimt 


83 
56 

98 


90 

72 
78 

85 

04 

92 

100 
09 

62 

84 
81 
03 

71 

94 

95 
99 

75 
93 

02 

90 
66 
95 
99 
75 
82 

93 

72 

63 
47 

99 

99 

82 

03 

68 


$15,000 
.v.,  900 

3,500 


22.500 

1  57, 000 
42,000 

31,900 

11,100 

8.  (too 


Per- 
cent 


1,300 

30,700 
50,000 
33,000 
16,000 

51,000 

9.000 

2,200 
2,200 

75,000 
15,000 

30,000 

40,000 
"205,000 
20,000 
2,100 
34,500 
85,000 

29,000 
78,000 

63,000 
14,850 

1,000 

600 

17,200 

31,280 

285,000 


Distribution  of  costs  If  S.  2060  had 
been  in  effect 


Federal  cost 


Amount 


17 
44 


10 

28 
22 

15 

6 
8 

0 

1 

38 
16 
19 

7 

29 

6 

5 
1 

25 
7 

8 

10 
34 

6 

1 

25 

18 

7 
28 

37 
S3 

1 

1 

18 
7 

42 


Per- 
cent 


$(iO.  200 
72,400 

106,  750 


152,  950 

144,900 
133,000 

150,010 

ir,270 

66,850 

42,350 

81,200 

51.100 
219,800 
124,  2.50 
168,700 

12-2,  l.W 

103,600 

30,610 
194,040 

208,950 
140,700 

269,500 

276,500 
•400,000 
280,000 
101,010 
97,230 
339,500 

291,200 
197,  750 

118,300 
19,495 

112,700 

29,470 

68,040 

299,778 

390,000 


70 
56 

70 

70 

70 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 
70 

62 

70 
70 
70 

70 

70 

70 
70 

70 
70 

70 

70 
66 
70 
70 
70 
70 

70 
70 

70 
70 

70 

70 

70 

70 


Non-Feneral 
C^t 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


$2.5,  800 
56,900 

45,  750 


65.  .550 

62,100 
57,000 

64,290 

58,830 

28,650 

18,150 

3i800 

30,700 
94,200 
53,250 
72,300 

52,350 

44,400 

13,120 
83,160 

89,550 
60,300 

115,500 

118,500 
205,000 
120,000 
43,290 
41,  670 
145,500 

124,800 
84,760 

60,700 
8,356 

48,300 

12,630 

29,160 

128,476 

286,000 


Change  in 
local  costs 


30 
44 

30 


30 

30 
30 

30 

30 

30 

ao 
ao 

38 

30 
30 
30 

30 

30 

30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 
34 

30 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 

30 
30 

30 

30 

30 

90 

42 


+$10,800 
No  change 

+  42.  2.'.0 


+43.  0.50 

+5.  lllO 
+  15,000 

+32,390 

+47.  730 

+  20,  e."* 

+18,  150 

+33,500 

No  change 
+44,  300 
+20.  ■2,50 
+  .56,300 

+  1,350 

+35.  400 

+  10,9'20 
+80,960 

+  14.  .V50 
+45,300 

+85,500 

+78,500 

No  change 

+  100,000 

+  41,190 

+  7,  170 

+60,  .500 

+95,  800 
+6,750 

-]2.XV] 
-6,  495 

+47,300 

+  12,030 

+11,960 

+97,225 

No  (jhange 
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Distribution  of  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  of  small 

for  construction  under  the  authority  conltciined 


ocal  protection  flood  control  projects  not  spenfUally  authorized  by  Tonyrrxx,  approved 
^  in  sec.  205  of  1948  Flood  Control  Act,  as  amended — Continued 


Approved 


196S 

July 

December. 

1959 
Janimry... 


Fetiruary. 

April 

May 


Local  ioa 


City   Creek,    San   Bernardino 

County,  Calif. 
West    Branch    Naugatuck 

River,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Byram    River,    Pemberwlck, 

Conn. 
Core  Creek,  Craven  County, 

N.C. 
Arch  Creek,  Dade  County.  Fla. 
North  Branch,  Potomac  River, 

Kltimlller,  Md. 
EUerbe  Creek,  Durham,  N.C. 
Rheem   Creek,   Contra   Costa 

County,  Calif. 
Stump  Creek,  SykesvUle,  Pa... 


Typ«  (A  improvemc  nt 


Levee- 


Total. 


Channel  improvement 


Channel    Improven^ent 
and  levee. 

Channel  Improvement 


-do. 
.do. 


-do. 
.do. 

-do. 


'  Xon-Federal  cost  Includes  contribution  of  $27,000  for  project 
$l.V>,i)(tO. 
'  .N'on-Federal  cost  includes  contribution  of  $100,000  for  project 

$4(10,000. 


»st3  in  excess  of 
costs  in  excess  of 


Summary — Distribution  of  costs  of  local  flood-control  projects  authorized  and  proposed  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1^54 


1954  Flood  Control  Act,  Public  Law  780,  83d 
Ccmx.,  2d  sess 

1965  Public  Law  218,  H4th  Cong..  1st  sess 

1066  Public  Law  256,  84th  Cont;.,  1st  sess 

1958  Flood  Control  Act,  Public  Law  85-500, 

86th  Cong -- - 

1948  Public  Law  858,  8oth   Corn?  ,  2d  st'ss., 

sec.  205 

1950  Proposed  Flood  Control  Act 


Total 


Total. 


$250.  742,  020 

6,  816, 000 

130,987,000 

444. 606. 300 

12.  -287,  430 
31.757,800 


876, 196, 280 


I  istribution  of  costs  under  existing  law  Distribution  of  costa  if  .S  2000  had  been  In  effect 


.Amount         Percent 


$185, 

4 

123 

334 

9 
23, 


680, 


June  17 


DMrlbution  of  costs  under  existing  Uiw 


Total 
cost 


$856,000 
620.000 

437,400 

350,000 

307,000 
340,000 

298,000 
413,000 

192,000 


Federal  coat 


Amoimt 


$345,000 
393,000 

394,000 

282,000 

144,000 
380,000 

218,000 
240,000 

183,000 


Per- 
cent 


.1   12,287,430 

I 


9,  484,  230 


40 
63 

90 

81 

47 
83 

73 
68 

96 

77 


N'on-Federal 
cost 


Amount 


$510,000 
227.000 

43,400 

68,000 

163.000 
60.000 

80.000 
173.000 

9.000 


Per- 
cent 


60 
37 

10 

19 

,53 
18 

27 
42 


Distribution  of  rf>st,s  If  S   2060  htil 
tieen  In  etTei  t 


Federal  cost 


.V  mount 

$345,000 

400,000 

306.180 

245.000 

144,000 
238,000 

208,  WX) 
253.000 

134,400  ! 


Per- 
cent 


2,  !*3.  200 


23        8,076,430 


40 
65 

70 

70 

47 
70 

70 
61 

70 

66 


Non  Federal 
cost 


.Amount 


$510,000 

22<l,  000 

131.220 

105,  000 

lth3,000 
103,000 

89.400 
160.000 

57,600 


Per 

i-eiit 


00 
35 

30 
30 

30 

30 
39 

30 


4.211,000 


34 


(^li  iriL-e  In 


N'o  ch  uige 
-r.  000 

-(-87.  820 

-1-37.  (JOO 

N'o  change 
-1-43,000 

-f-9.  400 
-13.000 

-1-48.600 


-HI. 407, 800 


>  Federiil  costs  limif-.-!  to  ^xi.nrK)  under  P'lMIc  Law  <'^'>.  '^Itti  Con.! 


Federal 


Local 


P'ederal 


Local 


15-2,850 
324,150 
020,000 

542,100 

484.230 
568,700 


092,030 


74 
74 
04 

75 

77 
74 


Amount        Percent         .\mourit         Peroont  i     .\iiiouiit        Percent 


$66,  689. 170 

1,491,850 
7,087,000 

110,064,200 

2.  803.  200 
8, 188, 800 


78 


196.104.220 


26 

26 

6 

26 

23 

26 

22 


$160, 105,  270 

4,  071. '200 

91.6^1.  000 

310, 870, 170 

8, 076,  430 
22,  230, 160 


607.063,220 


M 

70 
70 

70 

6f) 
70 

68 


$90,636,750 

1.744,  HOO 

30,206,000 

133,727.130 

4.211.000 
0.627.360 


270.  143.030 


36 

30 
30 

30 

34 
30 


32 


Chanire  In 

loC'll 

ei«ta 


-(-$25,047,  .580 
-ir'l^l.  9.50 

-t-3i,3jy,ouo 

-I- '23,  662,  930 

-1-1.407.800 
-i- 1.338.  560 


-t-83, 038,  810 


DTPASTMENT  of  AGRICrDI.TtJRE, 

Washington.  D.C.,  July  S,  1959. 
Hon.  Prescott  Bush, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deax  Sknatob  Bush:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  May  27.  1959,  we  are  pleased  to  pro- 
vide Information  on  the  distribution  of  ooets 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  non- 
Federal  Interests  on  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  projects  carried  out  under 
the  authority  of  Public  Law  566.  as  amended. 

The  enclosed  table  shows  the  distribution 
of  costs  for  the  purpose  of  flood  prevention 
for  all  projects  which  have  been  authorized 
to  receive  Federal  assistance  between  Janiiary 
1.  1954,  and  June  1,  1959.  In  addition.  It 
shows  the  changes  In  cost  distribution  that 
wotild  result  from  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Uniform  Cost-Sharing  Act 
for  Flood  Control  and  Flood  Prevention 
(S.  2060). 

In  accordance  with  the  deflnltlon  of  flood 
prevention  contained  In  the  proposed  act, 
the  costs  shown  in  the  enclosed  table  do  not 
Include  the  cost  of  land  treatment  measures 
nor  the  cost  of  structural  measures  allocated 
to  purposes  other  than  flood  preyentlon  in- 
cluding drainage. 

Data  in  the  enclosed  table  show  that,  in 
acccvdance  with  the  approved  work  plan, 
non-Federal  Interests  will  bear  13.8  percent 


eerin; 


installation  cost  of  structural  measures 
purposes  of  flood  prevention  In  ac- 
wlth   the   requirements    of   Public 
as  amended.    These  include  the  cost 
easements,   and  rights-of-way,   in- 
relocatlon  and  replacement  of  utill- 
Improvements,  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
contracts.    The  Federal  Govern- 
is  required  by  law  to  pay  that  part  of 
of    construction,    including    engl- 
costs,  of  all  structiu-al  measures  ap- 
e  to  flood  prevention.    The  cost  borne 
-Federal  interests  In  approved  projects 
from  about  1  to  61  percent. 

n  of  the  Uniform  Cost-Sharing 

these  watershed  projects  would  have 

of  increasing  the  non-Federal  cost 

96  percent  of  the  watershed  proj- 

rhe  non-Federal  cost  would  then  range 

10  to  61  percent,  with  an  average  of 


of  the 
for  thfe 
cordar  ce 
Law  5<  6 
of  land 
eluding 
ties  and 
mlnlst  erlng 
ment 
the 
ne 

pllcab 
of  non 
ranges 

App  IcaUor 
tc 


cost 


eflect 


Act 

the 

on  ab4>ut 

ects. 

from 

30.6  percent 

Whl  le  the  foregoing  information  and  tables 
are  co:  nplled  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
provis  ons  of  B.  2060,  we  call  your  attention 
to  twc  additional  factors  which  are  peculiar 
to  wat  ^rshed  projects : 

1.  In  addition  to  structural  measures  for 
flxxKi  jireventlon,  watershed  projects  include 
anothdr  kind  of  measure  Installed  primarily 
tor  floxl  prevention.  These  are  land  treat- 
ment  neasures  for  flood  prevention  and  are 


often  Installed  In  lieu  of  structural  measures. 
Non-Federal  interests  have  agreed  to  bear 
about  38  percent  of  the  cost  of  these  measures 
In  approved  watershed  projects  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  about  62  percent. 

2.  As  a  condition  for  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance in  the  Installation  of  structural  mea- 
sures, local  organizations  or  landowners  are 
required  to  Install  or  to  agree  to  Install  land 
treatment  measures  for  the  protection  and 
Improvement  of  watershed  land.  When  the 
cost  of  land  treatment  measures  are  in- 
cluded in  the  cost  distribution  of  watershed 
projects,  the  Federal  cost  from  appropria- 
tions made  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  566  is  56  percent  and  the  cost  from 
other  sources  is  44  percent  of  the  total  in- 
stallation cost.  These  percentages  include 
small  amounts  for  purposes  other  than  flood 
prevention,  such  as  Irrigation  and  drainage. 

The  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance, 
also  required  to  be  borne  in  full  by  local 
organizations,  is  not  Included  in  any  of  the 
data  supplied  in  this  letter. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  provide 
this  Information.     If  additional  Information 
is  desired,  we  shall  appreciate  being  advised. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

S.  L.  PCTXKSON, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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Cdiiipnnson  of  distribution  of  approved  installation  cont  for  flood  prevention  measures  u-iih  that  proposed  in  th<  I'mform  Cosl-Sluirnin  An- 

Watershed  projects  (Public  Law  -566) 


•■^tHte  and  wsitprshed 


Al:lb  nil  1 

Hi  M-kin's  Mill  Crcrk. 

|iii-t"»'^  Crcrk 

( 'Ic  ir  Cn-cW       

M:-.'ti  Pill''  ('r''<-k 

l.iltir  New  Kivcr    . .. 
!,)lfl.   P.iint  Crcfk.  . . 


.~ilhtot,il. 


I '  ,fir  \   ( 'n  ik 
I  )u  ,(  tilt  1  Cm  k- 


MiMc!  il. 


C.iliforniir 

A.lnl.,.  Cick     

Arr'iN"  '  'r  iii-l' 
Hii.t'i;i  \  i-l  1  <'r<'ek. 
( '.  n!r:il  .-•iniiiii.i 


-tiM'.t.il. 


r.ii.'  >  iii'h   Cn  •  k 
\\.  vt  Ch.  rrv  (-"ri-tk. 
Ur\  


-iil.ti.i  il. 


.!!•   it  lent 

1-  iini  im-  MpH.k Mi'Mli   Ki\.T 
H.Mrinw  Hr'xjk- Walnut  ^trvil  Kri.xjk. 


-iiHi.t,il. 


1  iw  iri' 

H.  ir  II'.!..  -. 

1   ii|.fr  N  inli'okc  lii\  cr 


-llt'tot  U. 


Il.Tvii 

!■  Nlii-iliiiL'  Cn-.'k  ...    

l.:ik.  ri.K  111   H  1st  ("Il  nil  of  Lakes      

North  ~t.  Lutic  Ki\cr  l>r^iinin.'e  District 

I'inc  H;irr>'ii  1 'r.«-k        

.<(■!  .L'tl.iii  Ki\rr  I  )r  iiniwc  l>iitrii-t      


ut.I..I,il. 


f  iciiri'i;! 

ii.irt..T  Crr.  k 

Heir  Criik  

11  iL'litimcr  ("liik       

I.:n|.-  T  illipoo^a  Kivcr. 

Mill  Cr.^'k  

H-rky  Cri-t  k   

Ki"'ty  CriTk 

S;iiit<f  Cn-fk     .- 

Su'toial.  .    _ 

M.lio 

( 'iiw-Dobsoii  Crit'k 

limrth  of  Jiilv  Crt^'k   . 


lltitOt.ll. 


Illinois 

iliinil'inifti-Martin 
Ti-kilwaarca 


.Subtotal. 


lii'liana: 

Husscrnn 

Flk  Crc.k 
Prairie  Crnck . 


■-ul'tot.ll. 


low    I 

ItiL-  Park  Crwk 

Crodki'ii  Crifk 

Ilarinoriy  Cnek 

lincky  Branch  ('r(^>k. 
.'^imiison  CriTk 


-uhtotal. 


Kansas; 

( "  i  III  arron 

Thonipsoin  ille - 

Walnut  Creek  (Nebraska). 


■■Subtotal. 


Total  cost 


rj<  18.781 
1J.5.  79.5 
'■r2.  ■2'M 
,5*1",  .'Klh 
1,54.  4.5H 
44»i.  irj".) 


1.  .537,  .563 


'.H,,  7SII 

l.n><4..'i0.5  I 


Federal  cost 


Approved    Percent      Uniform      i'ercentl  .\ppi(jved  Irercenl      Iniform     |l'erc>nl 


$2114.  .57S 
ll'.i.  i:<ti 

'.f.*.!.  s.5<i 
127.  .5.'>t, 
4 1 1»,  11.54 

1.352.(174 


73.  2:i\ 
"■<.'■.  1''>> 
',11.  241. 

>',ts.  '.i75 


(IK 
M5 
hs 
7>^ 
HH 
H4 


$146.  147 

KH.  (1.57 
64.  OIK) 

-.i:*..  .5  Hi 

lOK,  1P.J 
312.  SVI 


1.1176,  2^5 


H,50,  65.5 

IMH.  770 
I.';*.  4(Hi 


679.  KIS 

'.'7'>.  HIKI 


74 


6.3.  r,QK 

(.J7.  71(1 

i'.7.  74o 

7.59.  1  54 


11,679.900        <*.  S'.l'.i,  .'ilMi 


mr>.  459 

174.  K4;i 

97s.  SiKi 

S,  175.930 


.\on-Fedcral  cn^i 


711 

$4.  .!<« 

ti.  t,.Si* 

11.(1(10 

V*A.  t.5J 

2'i.  900 

27  27.5 

1H.5.  489 

17.76«-. 

101.2:511 

t).  .5:i4 

1K5..530 

. — -_ — 

^ - 

7(1 


14,478.73!       11,443,279 


T'li.  :-i9.-. 
m:':.-s2: 

2U0. 627 


1.304.249 


1 .  72N.  .5s , 
4S,  ,5*s 


1,777,125 


115,  4(iti 
1.  73.5,  31ti 


740.  M7   ;  95 

Is4.s3<l   1  92 


1,233,313 


!,(i,30.  f,57    :  00   : 

41. -114 


1 .  077, 861 


1.  S.V),  782 


104.  H66 
1.470,  .57(1 


91 

S5 


1,581.436 


2<\'.t,  ,5s.' 
SI.  1.75 
1  7J.  590 
J>  J,  ''79 
intH.  240 

1,  at^7. 075 


244.  4.'4 

1  4:1. 1^4 

j:<9. 027 

1.  os4.  S92 
Mi.  957 

t^,  .575 
219.742 
2;*!..  S.52 

2.  Wl.  \Xi 


IV.,  ()S(1 
101.770 

347.  S.50 


ls7.  431 
519.  970 


24'i.  (*!'■ 
?.'.  (Ka 
lt>3.  014 
220,  .592 
2.5H.  (Kl3 

966,  737 


2:i''..  ir.4 
i:<4,  ;<i4 

22s.  Ill,' 
!.  ikC,  o57 

;vi5.  :it»> 

r.2,  2'>.5 
24.x.  772 
2'21.74,i 

2.  49S.  7-211 


91 
ij7 
94 
S4 


9.925,032 

rM.  277 

219.2,59 

1411,439 

912,975 

1 ,  030,  <'.57 

;«,  977 

1,070.  TkM 

ri) 


17(1,  K-id 

(■>4.  >Xi2 

719,  tilKi 

2.(IHI1.  4(H) 

3.035.452 


20 

is 


¥K  74s 

1 4.  391 

1 5.  797 

70.93*; 


2(1 
26 
42 
IS 


SO.  826 
1.214.721 

1.295.  .547 


97 

94 
95 

;« 

9.-i 
91 
9S 
94 


116.  7, VI 
1.5s,  uTt  I 

324.  S-2tl 


177.911 
514, 17(1 


707.  401 


2.  IW,  ,5.'<(i 

2>v-t.  570 

1,24S,  13(1 


3,  731,  236 


4.50,  412 
4,56.  396 
101.992 
171.  S92 
124.713 


1.  :«>,5.  405 


1.30.  4S9 

lis,  1.5K 

l.(>,50.  ,549 


1,899.196 


692,  081 


1.924.,'i6(i 

2.5s,  s7o 

1,09S,  1.5(1 


IKS,  710 
,57.  173 
121.517  , 
1.S4.  7S5  I 
20>S.  7ev^ 


rt91,93<i 
7.334 

609.264 


10.  6(XI 
2.5S.  746 

209.  346 


760,953 


9(1 
9s 


95 
99 


171. IIS 

10(1.  57H 
167.319 
7.59.  424 
275.  7711 
4h,  IKCI 
174.  slW 
lt'>.5.  790 

1 .  Hti2.  S2s 


i;j(l.2.5i. 
113,  •2:59 


23.  52(1 
2^612 
1(1.  .5s2 
43.  3>>7 
40.  237 


PV2.  iM 
37.  73s 
27.  (>xs 

1 52.  792 

48  :«7 

i:i4. 079 

4(;i.2f^'> 


27.2!'9 

269.  01  S 

•29.(134 


325. 35) 


255.  1  Wi 

74.  93;i 

719.  tKHi 

3.  .V»3.  970 


4.  .5.53.  699 


237.  IIS 
93.  96h 
6(1.  ISS 

391 .  274 


30 
42 


691 .  93(1 
14.  .Vil 

7(»6,  491 


34.  640 
,520.  .595 


:((i 
.3(1 


40 

3(1 


9 

3 

6 

16 

14 


243. 495 


131.202 
363.979 

495. 181 


120.33s 


S.  290 

9,  370 

10,  922 

77.  S.35 

2S.  657 

t;!310 

5,97(1 

1,5.109 

162.463 


19.  33(1 
3.70(1 


10 


■23. 030 


9.  ,5-2(1 
5.  f**\ 

15,320 


5.55,  23.5 


80,  H75 
24,  .502 
,52,  079 
79,  194 
S9,  472 


326.  122 


73,  Xie< 

43,  105 
71.  70S 
325.  4<'.s 
lis.  1S7 
2(1.  572 
7).  !»23 
71.0.56 

79.^.  3.55 


.55.  824 
4K.  531 


104.355 


91 

SS 


1,, 539.  671 

ly^.  .503 

873.691 


3.281.580    I     2.611. S(>,5 


92 
91 
94 
89 
95 


1,  2,55,  651 


31,5,  2.>vs 
319.  477 
113.394 
12U,  324 
87.299 


9.5.5.  782 


■274.  97(1 

■24.  700 

149,  9M1 

449.  656 


12 

y 

12 


3.-}.  612 
41.  .522 

9,  16(1 
19,060 

6,  400 


,56.229 
1.55,  991 

212.  220 


30 


659.  S59 

s5,  073 

374,  439 

1,  119.371 


13,5.124 

136.919 

4S.  ,'i9S 

51..56,S 

37.414 


109,  7,54 


409.  623 


122,  299 

110,  42^ 

1,  548,  987 


1,781.714 


94 
94 
94 


91.342 

K-2.  711 

1. 155.3M 


1,329,437 


S.  VM\ 

7.  730 

101,o(.2 


117,482 


39, 147 

35.447 

495,  165 


569.  759 


.30 


;« 


/ 
4 
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Cotnparison  of  distribution  of  approved  inslallalion 

Waten  hed 


St.'ite  and  watershed 


-I  r'K'ky• 
(  '  iiioe  Creek  

( '•.  [ireKS  Creek 

T>nii;iMson  Crttjk 

.\!eiiiow  Creek 

Mill  River    

Dbion  Creek 

I'v.  Ill  Creek 

Subtotal 


I.oui<i;ina: 

Baker  C;inal       

H  lyoii  Duixiiit 

}<par  Creek 

rifiisant  Vallf-y,  Hie  Ditch,  ainl  Scar  bun  nighs  Creeks. 

I  i>()er  Uayou  Nez.pinue 

l'l>!)er  West  Fork  (jf  Cyiire-<-  H;iyoii     

Subtotal 

M,iryl;in'l: 

[.It tie  Deer  Creek  

I.ittle  YouRhioKheiiy    

Tinimoristown  UraJiili 

Subtotal.-     

AT  i.-;s:u-husetts:  H  litine  Hr<">k 

Micbi^'an:  Little  Uiack  Kmr 

^TiIlnesota: 

l'(M)a  Creek 

l;i;sh  I'iiie  Crrck  


Subtotal- 

KUisoii  Creek 

<  Ir  ivs  Cro.'k 

M'i.My  Creek 

'!'  II  kett  Creek        

A\  f.-.t  H  it<  hic  Crwk      , 

Subtotal 

ML-.^)uri: 

K.L-it  Fork  of  liiu  Crr.'k 
Plate  Ki\  er  tributaru-.-i. , 


Subtot;il.  

Montana:   Lower  U  illu*  C  reek 


Nebniska: 

.\nteloi>e  Cit-ek 

-Muil  Creek  .-  .  . 
Oak-Middle  Creek, 
riattsmouth  jrea  - 
\\  iMhorse...     .   --. 


Subtotal 

KevLi.I.i:  Peavine  Mountain    

iN'ew  Ham[i.<hire:  Asd  S»ariir>,   Tannery  U  lute  and  UUick  Hm-kj 

Xe»'  Jersey: 

P  uilin.s  Kill  .     

.-^  1 1  \  er  Lake- I.ocu.st  Island. 

Stony  Brook 

Town  B.ank...   .- - 


Subtotal. 


Krw  Mexico: 

f  iballo  .\rrov()S 

Dona  An,i  .\rroya>_ 

II. Itch  Valley  .\rroy«s 

Prop  Canyon  and  tribut.iries 

S  lit  peter  Crck _ _.. 

Tr  imperos  Cre«'k 

Cpjx'r  Kio  PeliaSfO      _ _ _ 

Zuber  Draw 

Su  btotal _ 

New  York:  Co\VLi.-;clon  Creek.  _ 

North  Carolina: 

Al.Nitt.':  Creek 

lie.ir  Creek        _ 

Deep  Cri'ek    'i' idkjn  Cciuitty) 
D<fp  Cre..k  I  U  ttshinKtoti  Ciiuntv) 

F.illev  Ditch   '... 

lirii'.dle  Creek        

Il.ir-!e  .-;«M:iip     Fl.it  Sw.iiTip 

Mud  Crepfc .....'. 

Muddy  Creek 


Sutitntal 


June  17 


co«t  for  flood  prevention  rtteasurei^  with  that  proposed  in  the  I'liiform  Cust-Shnrinij  Act 
projects  {Public  Law  ,'>66) — Continued 


Total  cost 


Federal  cost 


Approved    Percent     laiform      Percent 


Non-Federal  ci>st 


.\pproved  iF'ercent     Cnlforni 


I'eic<'ni 


i;<.i,  412 

1,'224,  .=>87 

23!,  S81 

1,  3«7, 14,5 

1,  74y,  f*)b 

Jo,  732 


+•'..  J*r2  i 

1.,".3'.',  ><,^»  ' 

1'..".,  4'.r.'  ! 

3:ii,7i()  i 

^7.'l,  7u7  j 
312.  M3 

3,  ,3o2,IH)2 


$41  HI.  3.'i3 
17s.  ..43 

1,  Ir.J,  KS2 
I'.HI,  3.'is 

1,33,3,057 

1,  -;,".,'),  ,".,i,s 

4,i, '.'ol 


!M 


M 


4.  \»'*\ 

712 

tj 

'.97 

1.  Ct 

<K)0 

131 

>1M 

:K^ 

till 

i,li) 

3.' 7 

3.i-> 

710 

2,  7n  ! 

HS4 

r^ 

92 

S() 

71 
«0 


%A'\.  732 
13<;.  7SK 
^^7.  21 1 
HU,  lb'. 
'.i7s.  :r.2 
l..>2t,  721 
3'.'.  1112 

3.  772,  235 


2211.  .Wl  I  2ii7.  ii«0 

3.'.ii. '.»>1    i  :j.il,  311 

126,  .S4t)  I  11.'.,  ./.I  ■ 


32    II:: 
'•77  '-71 

:r  Ml 

IM  l'-'7 
td2, 1«»5 
239,990 

311.  t"l 


ri'is.  Iih7 
3'i.  12ti 


2ti2.  IKI3 
I  3>.  N(l7 


3IHI.  MO 


3.'<3,fi9l 


C.Vi.   '.Ml 

,{3.  I  '2'. 
I'C.  709 


102.  4s' 
22,  »37 

125. 322 


94 
91 


91 
97 


349,  (102 


'>ii4,i"il  ")•.  2ti7 

1.7\s,  271         1.1.14.  !!<*;( 


.19 
59 


2;ji ',  274 
SlA",,  >2V 


3.812 

126 

34'i 

140 

220 

lyi 

.VI'.* 

;«i 

20. 

txiO 

3 13.  270 

'.<4Vi.  ISO 

l.'V '.WO 
3."2.  slO 

2.  432.  .i90 


1,  1 72.  ilOO 
107,  4,=>o 


.33<l,  fi.V1 

137,  .^A) 

327  3'.<0 

72.513 

»«js.073 


21  HI.  '.Hi, 
73'i,  ,"J7 

3,  44:.,  »6« 


■2<i«(,  ,'i62 
■21 1 7,  71« 

.'.17.  :i,".s 
1 :»,  s'.i  I 


3(14.  ''.90 
s7'..  1711 
.'..M.  17' 
13''.  3tHi 
2S7.  72(.) 

2,  190  115 


91 

90 

'j(l 


ri.  II''  I. 

24,-.,  4<Ki  I- 
88.792    . 

4s*. ''.'.I  ■ 

2',  2s s 

13''   ''.''I  I 


$i:<ii.'".94 
\t\.  H»;!» 

Cl.  70.''. 
41,  '23 

f.t,.V,.S 

!14,  0"'>7 

'.I.  7*1 

422,  197 


19 


IS 


.3.  .-.9- 
1'',.'..  It.'..s  I 
AX  ..S2  j 
2i.:io<' 
2.V..  TJl 
34.  133  I 

517, 118 


$l.V.i.  31.i 

,^S.  1.24 

31.7,  37fi 

70,  \>\^ 

419,21)3 

,V24,  VSl 

!'■.,  7-2(1 

l,tiIC,,fi74 


13,  S,H.S 

4'.1.9S7 

49,  CIS 

'.'■>. -M 

I   I  2»'.2.  712 

111  1  102.  s.-,3 


1112 

1-' 

--'. 

s,i7 

12.'.. 

322 

?fiS. 

W4 

39 
59 


70 


94 


06 


S9 
H2 


IJ.' 

1.  j'.i,  :■«!  I. 

IC.l.  1''2   |. 
.".(■.I.. '79    1. 

2.  (")6S.  488 


211.:!9S 
l.M,  13  4 


14.  4.V, 


240.  2S9 
'x-4.  42'. 
441.94." 
109.  Isi; 
24»'..  '.»<'.7 

1.  702.  813 


I  V  "11(1 
1  '  .iMi 
II,  2.". I 

41  MM 
3  loo 
6.8.-.0 


l.W.  .118 
1.".,  970 

17,',.  4,^^ 


''  7''l 
171.  ITS 
J''  .'((17 
t.'i    "I' 


fil 
41 


(>".,  1  "4 
In,'..  r.(S 
3s,  0-,4 

209.  42'. 
I'l,  S.3S 

'•I  sr,s 


1,'.9,  '1<( 
I  "..  970 


:i9 


1 7.'-.,  i8K 


ti         n.'.,  107 

bi  |sl,21H 

111  '  "..(>..  tsl 


3i".i'..  2''i() 

49,  .'7H 
12.  39.5 

01,'J73 
7(.() 

C'l.  1 0^2 
211.  7-.(l 

1.  143.  (2ts 


■.H) 


lol 

742 

t'll. 

II, ".7 

17(1, 

7'9'9 

>'. 

19,5 

3S    -,sO 

71  mil 

4n  17". 
1'.,  (.20 

i;.",  (njo 


II 

is 


2'(S.  193 
2( « I,  ti97 
;!'2ii,  iU6 
19S.  ,i7S 
14  s,  02« 
31s,  057 
ls4.  MA 
402,  331 


92>.  I'^IO   ! 

s.-.  '.^7 : 


319.  7.'>0 

13.5.  ,".2ll 

3l.i.  2:*t 

7(1,  ,513 


79  I         S21.030 
so  ,  7,5.218 


97 


97 


34Z475    . 


102, ')>1 
2X4,  7.54 
Isy  40.5 
4*'.,  794 
105,  S43 


729.777 


70 


2.  070,  085 


459,  801 


71-*.  728 

302.710 

7(4,  (Wl 

94,  1 4S 

17. 1(34) 

174.413 

3,5,til3 

891,  221 

403.  738 


3,432.288 


S39,  03,3 

292,  04,3 

9S 

17'J.  S24 

'.*i 

312.  2S2 

',*s 

192.  2Ii;j 

97 

145.  :j24 

9H 

310,057 

9H 

lsl.<i25 

9(( 

382,  'J47 

95 

1.  9tl6.  605 

i 

231.  4.S5 

9t,.  2('4  I 

22<(,  173  I 

50,  7.59  I 

607.651 


4.>",(,  956 


fi''.8,  ,573 

2C4,  705 

(;c.9,  ''42 

91.  S75 

U'l.  124 

16«.  6f.3 

32.  439 

642.  256 

3t)I,299 


2.913.576 


W 


89 
S7 
SM 
9s 
95 
96 
91 
72 
90 


208,  73, 

14(1.  4SN  ' 

2-24,1125  I 

138,  86.5  I 

103.  62(1  ' 

L'22.  (-411  I 
12**,  0,55 

281,  (vi2  I 

1.  449.060 

321,  Mil  I 


524,  109 

211,  s'C 

.5,35.  -277 

65.  '104 

ll,',r25 

r22.  0S9 

24,  929 

(i'2.3.  S-.5 

■282,  .-.17 


241   300  I 

21,  7(^   I 


in.  noo 

2,  0(10 

14,  140 

2.000 


29.040 


6.  1,''.0 
211.  S73 

7,  7,"4 
6.  175 
■2.  70  4 
s,  mio 
2.  4  40 

19,  ,'!,S4 

73.480 


21 
20 

,351,  s-0 
32.  237 

.    . . 

3 
2 
4 
3 

99.  195 
41.2.".6 
9S.  217 
21.7.M 

260.422 

l("i 

89.  4.58 

60,  20'.» 

M) 


■J-.).  845 


SO.  1,55 

3s,  I K  i5 

95.  II3'I 

2  273 

912 

7.  7,50 

3.  174 

24H.  iCi.T 

42,  439 


2,  402,  602 


518,712 


4 

I.I 
2X 
10 


'.(6,  oil 
,59,  513 
44.  40S 
9.5,  417 
.5.5.310 
120.  (J<(9 

621.(r2,5 

137, ',4(1 


224,619 

!«l,  S13 

2--8).  4(4 

2S,  24 1 


30 


,■), 

52 

1'^ 

2(.7 

12l! 


Ill 
324 

•  ,S4 
3(>(j 
121 


i,02\<.  (yw 


1960 
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'•  ;.or,.M<n  of  dittnhution  of  approved  inatall^iUon  cost  for  fl<fod  prevention  nieai^.iris  t.-ith  thai  proposdi  n, 

^yater$hed  projeci*  (Public  Lav  506)      C\)iitimK-<l 


13071 

tht    I'ni'om,  Ciifl-Sharint)  Art 


Plate  and  watershed 


1  edwal  cost 


-Non -Federal  co.--t 


.  oi,»;  cof-t 


\  .■:\  Dakota 

1    :i!  Kiver 

~v»  .11  BuITbIo  Creek      

• ,  w  lukoii  Cret'k 

W  .,  i  K.i*  Cret'k 

>;ibt(.tal 

(     :,.    I  ]■:-■:  ^\  :.:..-ii 

(.kiiboni.1- 

h'-.j^.  Kul..  and  <  ooii  Cn<ek5 

!:  c  ^\  ewok*  Creek         

1     !f  l>eep  Fork  Creek 

I  ,;;ie  W  e»okj-(Jr!»\e.-.  Creek 

D.:.C  Branch - 

,-.,!  Crt»-k       

>v.i  i>  Cnvk  --  

\\  :  lu-pru-ss-W  ..:erb<i:i      


Approved    Pirceril     VnUorni     P.  rc(nl    Approved    Percent      I'ntform      Perc«-iit 


fc»."..".9].'i 
1,111,441 

57s,  7(10 
92.5,  W9 

3.  ,571.  993 
S42,  1)1 


.'.>I. 

l.i'i  .   Pu.uhiu  K].er 

1  >;    .   Ib.iej«    .-    


Pinn^N.   ai.ia 

\Mi.:>-*.^\i  o  lnbi.t..rK -- 

I  ■;:!.,  ^.  i.i.ylkil!  }{i\er 

\.'r;!i  >..rk  of  the  (  ..w.r.e-.,,ie  Hi\..r 

Subtotal  

t^tiulh  C  ,rf 'in  , 

Cf.l.e|.i.s.~  '  >»  k 

H.'U^hy  ('n.«tk 

W  .I'.cii*  Cre«'k 

Subtotal 

.-..oil:  Dukota: 

Palt.«  Cr«-k.         

lilct.lan.l  Cre.  k -- 

Silver  Cre<k      --.    


.-.ibp.lil 


1  ,  Tl'l'*^.*'^' 

Indian  Cri<k        . 

J.niiinK.s  Crivk 

JuliiL^i.n  Cr«'k     

T.kk  Crrs  k - -- 

Mendi-in  Crc«-k     -- 

Thoiiilison  (  i..<  k 

Subt'.t..! 

Tcxa«; 

AKUa  DtjU*  Creik        .    

Aljtuo  .VrTo>o 

Ati'U  Crfek 

Cbi!ttpln-Ban  Fernando  Creaks 

Cuniniin.s  Creek 

I  (liililo  Arroyo 

Dry  Devils  River  aiil  lowrev  I 
,'nhn>^iii«  Dr;iw      ,    ..    -.        — 

Knob  Creek 

l.iuiE'ord  Creek   

1  ..wir  Bru-shy  Creek- -.- 

S.iii  Diopo-Ka'-tta  Cri^ek.;     

Sulphur  Crwk       -     - 

I  P)»T  Bni.'-liy  Creek.  - -- 

I  Pl>w  Lake  Furk  Creek- 

York  Creek   


1.4-5.  r.6:. 

2  '.'3,(11! 
l.(54e  o;<4 
1    1.'2,  970 
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Coihpiirison  of  (liatrihution  of  approved  installation 

WatcrSi 


•osl  for  flood  prevention  meafiures  with  that  propo^t'l  in  lh<   I  injoi  m  (o.-l-Shm  im;  .!<•.' 
ed  projects  (Puhlic  Law  o6€A  -  (  oiitimiod 


>tat«*  and  wutersheil 


\\  I'-t  Vir^im.i: 

Dives  l"iirk-«'!ir:>n.iii-  VitU. 

VUrlin  Knii    

I  ivjiiT  <<r  i\e  (n  rk_ 


Slil'to'  .'.  

Wi-nlll^il" 

Vlni.i-Mill  I'lv.  k  . 
Ili»fll.<  ('rort.    „.- 

•  '(Mill    ("lOcfc j._ 

I.iisi  I'nt'k 
Mill  Cm'k 

Sill. Intnl. 

Wyi.iiiini;: 

I.onilon  Kl^it.^  Fiover 
I'ini'  Kiilsf-C  IS*  Hirr 

^Ulitntil 

<  ;<  >ii(l  till  >! 


(H.R.  7634.  86th  Cong  .  2d  sess  | 
Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bush  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7634)  autihorlzing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz:  On  page  10,  between  lines  15 
and   16,   insert  the  following: 

■'STAMFORD.     CONNKCTICUT 

"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion at  Stamford.  Connecticut,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  House  Document  Numbered  210. 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Fed- 
eral cost  of  $3,476,000,  and  at  an  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation 
of  $31,000  annually:  Provided.  That  in  lieu 
of  the  local  cooperation  recommended  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  local  interests  (a)  pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  all 
lands,  easements,  and  righte-of-way  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  the  project: 
(b)  accomplish  without  cost  to  the  United 
States  all  modifications  to  the  existing  storm 
drainage  system,  sanitary  sewer  facilities  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  entry  of  tidal  flood- 
waters,  and  all  changes,  alterations,  and 
additions  to  or  relocations  of  any  buildings 
and  utilities  made  necessary  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  project:  (c)  bear  22  per 
centum  of  the  total  first  cost  of  the  project, 
a  sum  presently  estimated  at  $1,230,000  to 
consist  of  the  items  listed  in  (a)  and  (b) 
above  and  a  cash  contribution  now  estimated 
at  $960,000,  the  cash  to  be  paid  In  a  lump 
sum  prior  to  commencement  of  constrtic- 
tlon.  or  at  their  option  in  annual  amounts 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  construction  of  the 
project  and  the  final  allocation  of  cost  to  be 
made  after  actual  costs  and  values  have  been 
determined;  (d)  contribute  in  cash,  in  lieu 
of  the  cost  of  annual  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  East 
Branch  barrier,  an  amount  presently  esti- 
mated at  $880,000,  the  cash  to  be  paid  in  a 
lump  sum  prior  to  commencement  of  con- 
struction: (e)  maintain  and  operate  all  the 
works  after  completion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tidal  portion  of  the  East  Branch  bar- 
rier and  aids  to  navigation,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army;  and  (f)  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
construction  works  and  the  operation 
thereof. 

'■PAWCATVCK,     CONNrcriCfT 

"The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion  at   Pawcatuck.   Connecticut,    is    hereby 
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tHorized  substantially  in  accordance  with 

recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 

in    House    Document    Numbered    212. 

y-sixth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  Fed- 

C(«t  of  $456,000;    Prondvd.  That   in   lieu 

e    Icx-al    cooperation    recommended    by 

Chief    of    Engineers,    local    interests    i.i  i 

without    cost    to    the    United    Statt^ 

l^nds,  easements,  and  rlght^i-of-way  ner- 

for  construction   of  the  project;    ib) 

plish  without  cost  to  the  United  States 

Iterations  and  relocations  of  bvilldings. 

s,  st<;)rm  drains,  and  utilities  made  ne<  - 

y    by    reason    of    the    construction;     ici 

22   per  centum  of   Uie   total   first  co-st. 

m    presently    estimated    at    .$129,000    to 

■■t   (if   the  items  listed   In    lai    and    (bi 

and    a    cash    contribution    now    esti- 

id  at  $39,000,  the  cash  to  be  paid  in    a 

sum  prior  to  commencement  of  c<jii- 

tlon  and  the  final  allocation  of  c(*t   to 

itiade  after  actual  costs  and   values  have 

determined:     (d)     hold    and    .^ave    the 

(ed    States    free    from    damage.s    due    to 

rviction    works;    and     tei     operate    and 

tain  all  the  works  after  completlriii   m 

ance    with    regulation.s    prescribed    by 

5ecreti«ry  of  the  Army." 


H.R.  7634,  86th  Cong  ,  2d  .se.v,  I 

Aijiendments  intended   to  be  propo.sed   bv 

usH  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7634)  authorizing 

ronstruction.  repair,  and  preser\atlun  of 

In   public   works   on   rivers   and   harbors 

:iavigation.   flood  control,  and  for  other 

viz;   On  page  15,  between  lines  10 

11,  insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

c.  205.   (a)    It  is  the  Intent  of  Congres.s 

non-Federal   entitles    cooperating   with 

federal  Government  in  projects  pro\ld- 

'>eneflts  from  flood  control  or  flood  pre- 

n  shall  receive  uniform  and  equitable 

al  assistance,  and  that  to  this  end  it  Is 

purpose   of   this   section    to   establish   a 

sharing    policy    applicable    to    projects 

produce  flo<xi  control  or  flood  preven- 

benefits. 

3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
)  The  term  "flood  control  or  flood  pre- 
benefits'  shall  include  but  not  be 
to  (A)  reductions  in  dam;iges  or 
from  streamflows  that  exceed  the  ca- 
of  the  channel  within  which  the  flow 
stream  is  normally  confined  or  from 
ncjrmally  high  levels  of  lakes  and  coastal 
caused  by  hurricane  and  other  major 
(B)  reductions  in  sediment  and 
erositin  damages  caused  by  flood  runoff;  and 
(C)  increases  In  net  return  resulting  from 
charged  or  more  intensive  use  of  flood  plain 
prop'rty  made  possible  by  reduction  of  flood 


'y 


risks,  but  f^urh  term  shall  not  Include  In- 
rrea-ses  in  net  return  resulting  from  any 
I  h.mge  In  the  average  moisture  content  of 
the  soil,  <'\er  the  growing  season,  attrib- 
utable to  inipr(.\ed  drainage  or  irrigation 

■•i2)  The  term  'project'  shall  mean  any 
separable  engineering  work  or  system  ol 
closely  related  engineering  works  of  lmpro\e- 
ment  for  fl(H>d  prevention  except  land  trea'- 
ment  measures,  which  produce  flfKxl  control 
ur  tto<jd  pre\eiUlon  benefits,  which  are  con- 
structed pursiiant  to  the  FUwid  Control  A<  ; 
of  March  1.  1917  i  :J3  USC  703-704  i  .  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15.  1928  (33  USC 
702).  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  193»; 
I.J3  use.  701).  and  the  Reclamation  Act  of 
June  17,  1902  (43  USC.  391),  and  Acts 
amendatory  or  hupplementary  to  said  Acts. 
and  such  works  const rucied  with  Federal 
hnanclal  ashlstance  furnished  under  the 
Watershed  Protertlcjii  and  FUwid  Prevention 
Act  of  August  4,  1954,  a.s  amended  il6  USC 
1001-HXJ7).  and  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Ac  of  .August  i>.  1956.  as  amended 
(43  use  422a-422k),  and  such  part  of  the 
Works  represented  by  the  cost  allocated  to 
the  production  of  flood  control  or  flood  pre- 
tention benefits  of  any  multiple-purpose 
project  undertaken  pursuant  to  the  Acts 
cited  above  shall  be  considered  a  project. 

■■(3)  The  term  non-Federal  entity'  shall 
mean  a  State  or  any  public  entity  created 
under  State  law  or  Interstate  compact,  or 
any  private  entity,  having  authority  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  CJovernment  in  the 
planning,  itisiallatlon,  and  maintenance 
and   operation    ol    a   project 

"(4)  The  term  responsible  Federal  of- 
ficial' shall  mean  an  ofHclal  of  the  Federal 
C;overnment  authorized  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  cited  in  paragraph  (2i  of 
this  subsection  or  acts  supplementary  or 
amendatory   thereto 

'(5)  The  term  'first  cost'  shall  mean  all 
monetary  outlays  made  and  the  value  oi 
^(x)ds  and  services  contributed  or  provide d 
by  \;u-ioiis  Interests  for  the  planning,  de- 
.sign,  and  i>roJect  construction,  including 
contract  work,  materials  and  supplies,  lalxir, 
and  use  of  equipment;  acquisition  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  water  right.s: 
relocation  of  facilities  and  settlement  ol 
damage  claliTLs;  interest  during  construction: 
protection  of  public  health;  replacement  of 
or  prevention  of  damages  to  recreation  and 
fish  and  wildlife  resources;  and  prevention 
of  loss  of  or  damages  to  mineral  resources 
and  scenic,  archeological,  historical,  and  as- 
sociated values;  but  such  term  shall  not  In- 
clude the  co6t  of  investigations,  surveys,  and 
planning  undertaken  prior  to  authorization 
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c.-  i;:e  project  or  investn^ations  and  surveys 
iuianced  bv  appropriations  to  Federal  agen- 
cies'o-.her  than  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  project  or  having  primary  responsibility 
(  ,r  furnishing  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  the  project. 

•(C)  On  and  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  no  Federal  agency  shall  Incur  any 
o^^Ugation  for  first  cost  except  planning,  de- 
sl'.?'n.  and  acquisition  of  wat^cr  rights  for  a 
pniject  or  provide  financial  assistance  for  a 
project  unless  a  Slate  or.  at  the  discretion 
.1'  the  responsible  Federal  official,  one  or 
iiwre  ather  non-Federal  entitles  shall  have 
entered.  !n  advance,  into  an  agreement  satis- 
laLt  )ry  to  said  respoivsible  Federal  official  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  oj)eration  and 
ui.ilntetiance  under  subsection  (d)  of  this 
sf<.  tioii  and  to  assume  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  the  first  cost  of  the  completed  project  al- 
l.KTated  to  the  production  of  flood  control 
or  f.">>d  prevention  benefits,  payable  as  con- 
struction proceeds  or  pursuant  U)  a  contract 
pnnldli'-g  for  repayment  with  Interest  within 
5^)  years,  except  that  (1)  th?  actual  cost  or 
fair  market  value,  as  determined  or  approved 
by  the  responsible  Federal  official,  of  such 
la;.d--.  easements,  rights-of-way,  and  work 
performed  or  services  rendered  prior  to  com- 
pletion of  construction  of  the  project  which 
ire  furnL'hed.  or  required  by  law  to  be  fur- 
r.ished.  by  a  non-Federal  entity  shall  be  in- 
(  :;icled  m  the  ."share  of  the  first  cost  to  be 
h  'ine  tiy  the  non-Federal  entity,  and  (2) 
•A  here  a  project  provides  flood  control  or 
tVK.d  prevention  benefits  that  are  widely  dls- 
prrsed  over  a  large  geographic  area,  non- 
federal entities  shall  be  required  to  bear  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  share  of  the  first 
cost  attributable  only  to  significant  flood 
control  or  fl(K)d  prevention  benefits  which 
ar-crue  to  identifiable  groups  or  beneficiaries. 
In  the  event  that  non-Federal  entities  other 
than  a  State  do  not  enter  InU)  the  agree- 
ments required  by  this  subsection,  no  obll- 
patlon  may  be  incurred  for  first  costs  except 
planning,  dcFlgn.  and  acquisition  of  water 
r;;lhts  unless  a  State  shall  enter  InUo  such 
r'TntracturiU  arrangements  with  the  re.spon- 
.Mtale  Federal  official. 

"(d)    The  operation   and   maintciiance   trf 
:  :iy   project   C(^.mlng   within   the   purview   of 
t'li's   section    shall    be    the    responsibility   of 
the   non-Federal    entity   or   entitles   bearing 
the     non-Federal     share    of     the     first     cost 
thereof   under    the    provlsioiis   of   subsection 
(II  of  this  section,  or  of  any  group  of  bene- 
ficiaries  that  the  responsible  Feder-il  official 
acems  appropriate  in  accordance  with  exist- 
ing statutory  requirements  except  that    (1^ 
the  fl<KXl  control  beneficiaries  shall  bear.  In 
any  c;ise.  their  share  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion   and   maintenance,   and    (2)    if   tlie   re- 
sponsible  Federal   official    finds    that   opera- 
tion  and    maintenance    of    any   such    pioject 
by  the  Federal  Government  would  be  In  the 
public    interest,    such    official    may    arrange 
f  >r  oDf  ration  and  maintenance  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Gcnernnient  If  such  non-Federal  entity 
or   emltles   agree    to   bear   the  cobt    tl.ereoi 
Where   a    project    provide.?    fLood    control    or 
il.Mxl    prevention    benefits    that    arc    widely 
d'.spersed  over  a  large   geographic   area,  the 
non-Federal    entity    or    entitles    shall    bear 
that    portion   of   the   costs   of  c^peratlon   and 
maintenance  which  the  responsible  Federal 
olfUlal    determines    to   be    equitable   on   the 
b.usis   i:i   the    proportion   of   flood   control   or 
flood    prevention   benefits   accruing   to   such 
non-Federal  entitles  In  relation  to  the  total 
ll.Kxl  control  or  flood  prevention  benefits  pro- 
duced by  the  project. 

"(ei  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  constructed  to  modify  any  provisions 
of  exl'^ting  laws  except  the  cost-sharing  pro- 
visions thereof,  nor  to  apply  to  any  e.xistmg 
pr<jject  or  to  any  project  determined  by  the 
responsible  Federal  official  to  be  under  con- 
tract or  construction  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  except  that  the  duties,  re- 
soonslblUtles,    and    financial    obligations    of 


nou-Federal  entities  under  the  cost-sharing 
provisions  of  existing  laws  shall  not  be  di- 
minished by  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(f)  This  section  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Uniform  Cost-Sharing  Act  for  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Flood  Prevention'. 

"On  page  15,  line  11,  strike  'Sec.  205'  and 
ii,ser!  in  ;ieu  iherec^f  "Sec.  206.  " 


Exhibit  3 

April  12,  1960. 

HljU     AlI.I-.n.    J.    ELLtKDER, 

Chiiumaa,    SubcommUtvc    on   Public   Worls 
Approp-'-alions.  U.S.  Senat'',  Washington, 
D.C 
Dear  Sfnator  Ellender:  I  respectfully  re- 
quest  that   your  subcommittee  support  the 
inclusion  In  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  of  certain  projects  important  to  contin- 
ued furward  progress  In  the  flood  protection 
progr;.m  for  Connectictit  and  New  England, 
as  well   as  an   Item  of  $750,000  for  the  Im- 
provemert  of  Bridgeport  harbor. 

Connecticut  flood  protection  projects  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  submitted  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  Corps,  Include:  Hall  Meadow  Brook 
Reservoir,  Torrlngton.  $1  million;  Mad  River 
Reservoir,  Winsted,  $870,000;  Thomaston 
Reservoir.  $1,547,000;  and  East  Branch  Res- 
ervoir. Torrlngton  (new  planning  start), 
$150,000. 

Additionally,  we  In  Connectictit  have 
s'rong  interest  In  orderly  continuation  of 
the  hurricane  studies  authorized  by  Public 
la  A-  71.  84th  Congress,  budgeted  for  $850,000; 
and  in  the  small  projects  program  authorized 
by  Public  Law  685,  85th  Congress,  budgeted 
for  $2  000,000,  as  well  as  in  the  dams  to  our 
north  In  Massachusetts,  Ne-jc  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  which  contribute  generally  to  the 
protection  of  the  New  England  region  as  well 
a.',  to  that  of  our  own  State. 

Pending  in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Wonts  Is  H  R.  7634,  the  public  works 
authorization  bill.  In  which  a  number  of 
Connecticut  projects  are  eligible  for  Inclu- 
sion.    Already  fully  documented  are: 

Hurricane  protection  project  for  Stamford, 
Connecticut.  House  Document  No.  210. 
86th  Congress.  1st  session.  Beneflt-to-cost 
ra'iu.  1  5  to  1.0, 

Hurricane  protection  project  for  Pawca- 
tuck. Conn.  House  Document  No.  212,  86th 
Conprers.   Is*   session      Ber.cfit-to-cost   ratio. 

2  1  to  1  () 

West  TV.  'uipson.  Conn.,  flood  control  dam 
Mid  reservoir.  Senate  Document  No.  41.  86th 
C.ingre.sK    first  session       Benefli-to-cost  ratio, 

1  3  to  1.0. 

Additional  flo^>d  protection  for  the  lower 
Naugatuck  River  Valley,  consisting  of  four 
dams  and  reservoirs  for  flood  control,  on 
North  field  Brook,  Branch  Brook,  Hancock 
Brook  and  Hop  Brook.  House  Document  No. 
312.  86th  Congress.  2d  session.  Benefit- 
to-co:n  ratios  rangi.-sg  between  1  7  u>  1.0  and 

2  ')  to  1  0 

I  am  hopeful  that  certain  addi'ijnal  proj- 
ects will  be  fully  processed  and  documented 
be'orc  the  Senate  is  ready  to  act  on  H.R. 
7634  The.se  Include  a  local  protection 
plan  for  Ansonla-Derby  in  the  Naugatuck 
River  Vailev.  and  two  projects  In  the  Farm- 
ington  River  Vailev.  a  flood  control  reservoir 
on  Sucker  Br<K)k  and  a  dual  purpose  res- 
ervoir for  fl(x>d  control  and  water  stjrage  at 
Colcbroc-k 

It  vii;  be  great.y  appreciated  if  you  wiu 
request  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  submit 
e-tlmates  of  the  amount  of  planning  funds 
which  could  profitably  be  employed  on  all 
The  above  li  ted  projects,  not  presently  in 
the  budget,  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  In 
the  cent  these  projects  are  approved  by  the 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  your  Subcom- 
nrt-ee  will  support  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions to  accomplish  the  planning  recom- 
mended by  the  Corps,  either  In  the  Pending 
appropriations  bill  or  a  supplemental  bill  to 
be  considered   lat?r 


With  appreciiitlon  for  your  consideration 
and  for  the  work  you  haire  already  done  In 
support  for  flood  control  for  my  State  and 
region,  I  am. 

Cordially  yours. 

Pkescott   Bush. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  Senatoi-  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  BennettI  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mi*.  President,  it  is 
with  some  sense  of  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  the  omnibus  public  works  au- 
thorization bill  as  it  was  reported  to  the 
Senate.  The  regret  anses  because  I 
have  always  supported  sound,  carefully 
planned  projects  which  meet  all  of  the 
requirements  of  Federal  law  and  have 
gone  through  the  required  procedural 
steps.  It  is  likewise  regrettable  that  I 
must  oppose  a  bill  which  containi.  a 
sound,  worthwhile  project  in  my  own 
State,  the  $6,060,000  Little  Dell  Dam 
and  Reservoir  near  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah. 

I  have  worked,  ever  since  the  serious 
1952  floods,  to  obtain  protection  for  the 
several  important  areas  of  Salt  Lake 
City  which  received  costly  flood  damage. 
Thus,  the  project  in  the  omnibus  bill 
culminates  nearly  8  years  of  work 
on  my  part.  The  dam  would  create  a 
reservoir  with  a  gross  storage  capacity 
of  8.000  acre-feet.  It  would  not  only 
be  of  great  value  in  controlling  floods 
from  Parleys  and  Emigration  Canyons, 
but  it  would  also  add  1  billion  gallons 
yearly  to  Salt  Lake  City's  water  sup- 
ply. Moreover,  the  project  plan  calls 
for  a  much  higher  degree  of  local  par- 
ticipation than  is  usual.  36.5  percent  of 
the  toUl  cost,  plus  another  $341,000  for 
land,  rights-of-way.  and  highway  relo- 
cation. It  is  a  much  needed  and  meri- 
torious project. 

However.  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
^•ote  for  an  omnibus  bill,  even  though 
it  contains  many  good  projects,  which 
is  so  loaded  down  with  unsupportable 
projects  as  is  H.R.  7634  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  In  fact,  the  bill 
is  worse  than  the  omnibus  bill  vetoed 
bv  the  President  in  1958. 

There  are  12  projects  tacked  onto  this 
vear-s  omnibus  bill,  with  a  total  Federal 
cost  of  $150.5  million,  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration objects  for  substantive  rea- 
sons There  have  been  no  project  re- 
ports whatever  from  the  administration 
on  10  projects  having  a  total  cost  of 
S30  8  million.  I  cannot  feel  too  sad  about 
opposing  these  10  projects  since  the  Lit- 
tle Dell  project  was  in  precisely  the  same 
fix  in  1958.  and  was  therefore  not  au- 
thorized. In  addition,  there  are  24  proj- 
ects included  in  the  bill,  costing  $186.1 
million  on  which  there  is  inadequate 
cost  sharing  by  local  participants.  Thus, 
there  are  45  objectionable  projects,  cost- 
ing $417.4  million,  that  have  been  loaded 
onto  the  omnibus  bill. 

Since  the  President  vetoed  a  public 
works  bill  just  2  years  ago  which  had  3o 
objectionable  projects,  costmg  $350^3 
million  it  seems  fair  to  obsei-ve  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  years  bill  are  mvitmg 
>et  another  veto.  Some  of  them  may 
"even  prefer  a  political  issue  this  fall  to  a 
good  bill. 
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It  is  tragic  that  80  good  projects  in 
the  bill  should  be  jeopardized  and  held 
hostage  by  45  bad  ones.  It  is  just  this 
type  of  bill  which  triggers  the  charge 
of  'pork-barrel"  against  flood-control 
legislation,  and  with  considerable  justifi- 
cation. Unfortunately  the  pork-barrel 
label  sticks  to  the  good  projects  as  well. 

TITLE    III.    NONREIMBURSABI  E   RECREATION   COSTS 

Title  in  of  H.R.  7634  would  authorize 
a  nonreimbursable  allocation  to  recrea- 
tion of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  new  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  projects,  with  an  addi- 
tional allocation  if  recreation  is  found 
to  have  national  significance.  While  I 
have  supported  some  Federal  participa- 
tion in  this  area,  it  is  premature  to  en- 
act widesweeping  recreation  legislation 
of  this  nature  since  the  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion Resources  Commission  created  by 
Congress  will  not  complete  its  study 
until  next  year.  It  is  pointless  to  create 
a  commission  to  study  recreation,  and 
then  preempt  the  entire  area  with  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  provides  that  recreation  bene- 
fits shall  be  based  on  a  formula  giving 
a  minimum  value  of  50  cents  per  visitor- 
day.  It  is  of  doubtful  wisdom  to  freeze 
such  a  formula  into  law.  Moreover,  the 
bill  does  not  provide  for  local  financial 
participation  in  recreation  costs.  If  the 
benefits  are  local,  at  least  a  significant 
portion  of  the  costs  should  be  borne  by 
State  or   local   government. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  I 
must  vote  against  the  bill  unless  it  is 
amended  to  correct  the  many  weak- 
nesses that  I  have  cited. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  on  the  bill  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
roll 1 ,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
Engle  I ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr. 
Russell  I .  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  StennisI.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Bartlett  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  1 ,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  !  Mr.  LuskI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  I  Mr.  Murray  I  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr.  HenningsI  are 
absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Mc- 
NamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  LMr. 
Morse  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr.  OMahoney  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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further  announce   that,  if  present 

voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Carroll],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 

IMr.  Engle].  the  Senator  from 

I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 

Missouri  I  Mr.  Hennings  1 .  the  Sen- 

from   Tennessee    I  Mr.   Kefauver  1 , 

Senator   from   Massachusetts    I  Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Michigan 

McNamaraI,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 

I  Mr.  Morse  I,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 

IMr.  StennisI,  the  Senator  from 
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Alaska   I  Mr.  Bartlett  1,  the  Sen- 

from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Chavez  I,  the 

tor  from  Montana    I  Mr.   Murray  I. 

the    Senator    from    Oregon     I  Mr. 

would  each  vote  "yea." 

KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

from   Maryland    1  Mr.   Butler  i 

because  of  illness. 

Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Cape- 

is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

Senator    from    New    Hampshire 

.  Cotton  I  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 

Mr.  Hruska  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
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The  Senator  from  Iowa  iMi-.  Hu  ken- 
loo  'er  I,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mt .    MuNDT  i .    and    the    Senator    from 
Kar  sas  I  Mr.  Schoeppel  !   are  absent  on 
official  business. 

T  le  Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr 
-Asp  I  is  detained  on  official  business, 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Indiana  I  Mr.  CapehartI,  the  Sen- 
f  rom  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska  i  and 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Schoep- 
would  each  vote  "yea." 
this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case! 
If  f  resent  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
•na^ 

T  ne  result   was  announced- 
nn\T  5.  as  follo^vs: 
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So  the  bill  <H.R.  7634 1   was  passed. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
\va.s  passed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa.s 
a;iieed  to. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  7634  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chan- 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Chavez. 
Mr.  Kerr.  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Case  of 
.South  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Cooper  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  7634.  as 
pa.<sed  by  the  Senate,  be  printed,  with 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFfTCER.  Is  thf  re 
obicrlion  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hear.s  nono. 
and  It  is  ,so  Dideied. 


MES.SAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE-EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNED 

A  mes.sage  from  the  Hou.se  of  Rtpre- 
.sentatives.  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  9883)  to  adjust  the 
lates  of  basic  compen-sation  of  certain 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Ciovt'inmenl  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  and 
it  was  sitiued  by  the  President  pro 
tpmp<jre. 


DEPARTMENTS      OF      LABOR.      AND 
HEALTH.    EDUCATION,    AND    WEL- 
FARE   APPROPRIATIONS.    1961 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  con.sideiation  of  Calendar  No.  1639. 
H  R. 11390. 

The  PRESIDING  OFF^ICER.  The  bill 
w  ill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  H.R 
11390'  making  appiopiiation  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que'.tion  is  on  atnecing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Piesi- 
dent,  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
pa.$sage  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
.sume  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  ma- 
luiity  leader  to  conclude  action  on  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments 
iif  Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  is  the  business  of  to- 
nh^hi.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  has  any  observations  with  respect  to 
.Senate  business  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  I 
\Mshes  to  present  two  or  three  conference 
], 'ports.  Then  we  .shall  re.sume  consid- 
t  ration  of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  we  hope  to 
conclude  this  evening. 

I  should  like  to  plan  to  have  the  Sen- 
ate convene  tomorrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock  at  which  time  it  i.^  planned  to 
proceed  to  consider  the  debt  ct-ilinu  bill 
and  the  tax  extension  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  i.-^  the 
Senate  to  infer  from  that  statement 
that  the  debt  ceiling  and  tax  extension 
bills  will  be  the  order  of  business  to- 
morrow'.' 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No:  I  can- 
not tell  about  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  1 
cannot  hear  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
li'im  Illinois  asked  if  he  could  infer  from 
uhat  I  said  that  in  the  morning  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
and  the  excise  tax  bill  and  that  they 
will  be  the  order  of  business  tomorrow. 
I  told  him  I  could  not  tell  him  at  this 
lime, 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  Other  than  that.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senate  can  be  advised  what 
other  measures  may  come  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know,  until  we  decide  on  the  tax  meas- 
ure. The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  fully 
aware  of  my  problems  in  that  connec- 
tion, and  I  trust  he  will  not  embarrass 
me  more  than  I  am  already  embarra.ssed. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  I  trust  I  have  not  em- 
barras.sed    the    distinguished    Senatoi". 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas  No.  But  I 
am  embarras.sed  in  not  beinu  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tell  the  Senator  as  to  what  we 
intend  to  schedule  tomorrow.  I  cannot 
definitely  t-ell  him  at  this  moment 
whether  the  bill  to  which  he  referred 
will  be  .scheduled,  but  during  considera- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  before  the  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  that  bill.  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  so.  I  assume  there  will  be  time 
between  now  and  the  rollcall  vote  to 
make  the  desired  announcement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  knows  that  my  questions 
are  never  designed  to  embarrass  him. 
Senators,  of  course,  would  like  to  know 
what  the  order  of  business  is  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  what  may  be 
anticipated  for  tomorrow.  I  appreciate 
the  difficulties  involved  in  setting  the 
schedule,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
the  answer  at  the  moment,  because  I  am 
sure  that  later  in  the  evening  there  will 
be  some  clarification. 


TEMPORARY  SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY 
ON  CERTAIN  EFFECTS  BROUGHT 
INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER 
GOVERNMENT  ORDERS — CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  9881 1  to  extend 
for  2  years  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  the  free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  Government 
orders.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  25.  1960.  p.  14322,  Con- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  H  R.  9881  provides  for  a  2-year  ex- 
tension of  the  present  law  permitting  the 
free  importation  of  personal  and  house- 
hold effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  by  citizens  and  returning  from 
foreign  assignments  under  Government 
orders. 

The  Finance  Committee  proposed  an 
amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Senate  to  limit  the  value  of  such  goods 
and  to  require  that  the  assignment  in 
each  case  be  for  a  minimum  period. 

The  amendment  was  adopted  primarily 
to  prevent  excessive  amounts  from  being 
brought  in  free  of  duty  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  limitation  as  to  value  and  time 
would  correct  this  possibility. 

The  House  conferees  pointed  out  a 
number  of  administrative  problems  and 
to  several  other  statutes  permitting  the 
free  importation  of  household  and  per- 
sonal effects  that  the  amendment  might 
appear  to  modify  or  be  in  conflict  with. 
The  House  stood  firm  in  its  opposition 
to  the  amendment  but  joined  with  the 
Senate  conferees  in  admonishing  the 
departments  and  agencies  affected  that 
very  close  checks  should  be  kept  on  the 
use  of  this  privilege  during  the  2  years 
of  the  extension  and  that  abuses  or  the 
importation  of  unreasonable  amounts  by 
individuals  might  cause  changes  in  the 
law  next  time  it  comes  up  for  renewal. 
The  agencies  are  to  file  a  report  not 
later  than  January  15,  1962.  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  of  the  law.  On 
this  basis  the  conferees  agreed  to  re- 
cede and  I  hope  the  conference  report 

will  be  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  object  to  the  receding  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees,  but  I 
would  like  to  point  out  briefly  that  the 
views  of  the  Senate  were  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  conferees  appointed 
by  the  Senate,  and  among  the  Senate 


conferees  there  was  not  one  single  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  the  Senate  views  as 
presented  on  a  rollcall  vote  in  the 
Senate. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  violation  of  Sen- 
ate procedure,  which  requires  that  the 
conferees  should  represent  the  view  of 
the  Senate.  However,  in  view  of  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  I  do  not  intend 
to  insist  upon  any  further  consideration. 
I  think  that  procedure  involves  a  vio- 
lation of  the  rule,  and  that  in  the  fu- 
ture consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  conferees  representing  the  views  of 
the  Senate  and  not  just  merely  the  views 
of  those  Senators  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attitude  of  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  but  I  think  he  is  referring  to 
another  conference  rer>ort.  The  one  we 
have  been  disctissing  is  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9881,  which  relates  to 
the  free  importation  of  personal  and 
household  effects  brought  into  the  United 
States  under  Government  orders.  I 
doubt  that  there  was  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  that  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 
Mr.     ANDERSON.     Did     the     Senate 
conferees  surrender  the  position  of  the 
Senate  completely? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senate  receded 
with  an  agreement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  it  surrender  its 
position  completely  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senate  confer- 
ees surrendered  their  position  with  an 
agreement  that  the  agencies  should 
make  a  report  by  January  1.  1962,  as 
to  what  they  had  done  to  step  up  their 
checks  on  possible  abuse  of  this  privi- 
lege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence repKjrt. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTIES  ON  CER- 
TAIN COARSE  WOOL— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  iH.R.  9322)  to  make  per- 
manent the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  coarse  wool.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  25,  1960,  p.  14321.  Con- 
gressional Record,  i     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Hou.se  adopted  H.R.  9322  which  would 
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make  permanent  the  present  temporary 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  coarse 
wools  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rugs,  carpets,  and  so  forth.  The  sus- 
pension was  first  adopted  by  law  in  1957, 
for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  Senate  amended  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  another  3-year  extension  and 
the  House  demanded  a  conference. 

The  reason  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee originally  recommended  and  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  3-year  extension  was 
that  one  or  two  groups  of  wool  producers 
had  not  satisfied  themselves  that  there 
was  not  some  risk  in  the  permanent  sus- 
pension. There  was  the  thought  that 
some  day  the  domestic  production  of 
coarse  wools  might  be  interfered  with  by 
the  importation  of  such  wools. 

In  the  conference  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  finer  wools  are  much  more  valu- 
able than  the  coarse  wools  and  it  is  the 
ambition  of  all  sheepowners  to  improve 
their  wools.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  the 
production  of  coarse  wools  will  increase. 
The  groups  who  originally  had  some  ap- 
prehension about  the  duty  suspension 
withdrew  any  objections  and  reserva- 
tions. The  House  conferees  were  united 
in  their  stand  that  the  pennanent  pro- 
vision be  retained  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded.  We  shall,  however. 
watch  the  operation  of  the  measure,  if  it 
becomes  law.  and  should  any  effect  not 
now  foreseeable  occur  in  the  future,  the 
situation  can  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

I  move  that  the  conference  repoi;^  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


SUSPENSION  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES 
ON  CERTAIN  SHOE  LATHES  AND 
CASEIN— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  9862)  to  continue 
for  2  yeais  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe 
last  roughing  or  for  shoe  last  finishing. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  June  25,  1960,  p.  14323,  Con- 
gressional Record.  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  will  recall,  the  original  bill  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  exemption  from 
duties  applying  to  casein  was  adopted 
by  the  House  without  opposition  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Prior  to  Senate  passage,  but  after  the 
Finance  Committee  had  reported  the 
bill,  some  opposition  aro.se  and  the  Fi- 


nar^ce  Conmiittee  agreed  to  hold  hear- 
In  the  meantime,  the  expiration 
ending  the  ejirlier  suspension  was 
near,  and,  in  order  to  provide  for 
headings,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
ride  for  an  additional  90-day  period 
l^revent  the  suspension  from  lapsing, 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  orig- 
bill  had  passed  both  Houses  and 
no  longer  before  us. 
.fllfter  hearings  and   executive  action 
the    committee,    the    intent   of    the 
namely  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
susf)ension  of   duties,   was  reported  by 
Finance  Committee  in  the  form  of 
imendment  to  another  House-passed 
H.R.  9862.    On  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
an  amendment  was   added   uhich 
prevent  the  duty  suspension  from 
yinsj  to  casein  "imported  for  use  for 
uHian  food  or  for  conversion  to  such 
The  House  demanded  a  confri - 
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ut  of  that  conference  came  a  com- 
that  seems   not  only  fair   but 
mote  easily  administered. 

e  House  conferees  accrpted  llio  3- 
penod  of  the  suspension  of  duties 
dojpted  by  the  Senate,  and  al.so  passed 
he  House  on  the  earlier  bill. 
With  regard  to  the  Senate  amendment 
conperning  casein  to  be  used  for  food. 
House  conferees  stood  firm  in  oppo- 
A  compromise  was  worked  out 
oi'iding  that  the  suspension  of  duty 
shall  not  apply  "with  respect  to  sodium 
cas?inate,  sodium  phospho-caseinate,  or 
other  caseinates,  any  of  the  foreeoing  of 
,h|ch  casein  or  lactarene  is  the  com- 
ent  material  of  chief  value." 
ow.  practically  all  ca.'-cin  is  theoreli- 
y  edible,  but  it  is  not  generally  ea^en 
until  processed  and  made  up  in  powdered 
forn  which  is  designated  as  "caseinate.  ' 
Wtieat  is  edible,  but  we  grind  it  and 
'3S  it  before  it  is  eaten.  So  :t  is 
with  ca.'^ein. 

There  is  practically  no  domestic  pro- 
duqtion  of  casein  as  such,  although  one 
makes  caseinates  from  milk, 
rted  casein  is  used  in  other  plants 
i^iake  caseinates  and  caseinates  Ihem- 
are  imported  in  large  quantities 
hat  the  plants  that  make  casemate.^ 
imported  casein  would  be  forced  to 
cloie  if  the  casein  they  use  cannot  be 
purchased  at  a  price  sufficiently  below 
price  of  imported  caseinates.  In 
othjer  words,  our  imports  of  casein  which 
woild  eventually  be  made  into  the  con- 
caseinate,  would  be  replaced 
he  imports  of  the  caseinate  ready  to 
:onsumed.  These  caseinates  already 
e  acquired  more  than  50  percent  of 
domestic  market  and  could  increase 
etnendously.  They  may  do  so  even 
un(Jer  the  provision  which  is  now  in  the 
and  which  was  approved  by  the  con- 
ference, namely  to  retain  the  statutory 
of  2^4  cents,  because  of  mucli  lower 
foreign  conversion  costs. 

conferees  could  not  put  any 
ler  duty  on  caseinates  because  no 
figure  was  in  conference.  It  could 
cari-y  out  what  seemed  to  be  the 
intent  of  the  original  amendment — 
protect  the  domestic  milk  industry 
the  domestic  plants  employing  do- 
meitic  labor  in  the  production  of  the 
rea   edible  form  of  casein. 
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I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HARTKK  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  he  does  not  understand 
that  the  conference  report  does  not  pro- 
tect the  milk  industry,  and  that  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  did  not 
number  among  them  any  Senator  who 
had  voted  for  the  amendment  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  feels — and  he  wai  one  of  the  con- 
ferees— that  the  report  carries  out  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  domestic  milk 
industry  just  as  effectively  as  if  the  oriu- 
inal  languat;e  had  been  left  in  the  bill. 
because  the  real  competition  in  the  do- 
mestic industry  is  not  from  the  manu- 
facturers who  transform  casein  into 
caseinates;  it  is  from  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer who  ships  ca.seinates  into  thv 
United  States  in  the  finished  and  con- 
.sumable  form.  These  foreign  manufac- 
turers have  already  captured  between  50 
and  60  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
Lavuv-;  le.'-.s  than  50  perrent  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  of  caseinate.  In  it.- 
original  form  I  believe  the  bill  would 
have  had  the  effect,  perhaps,  cf  protect- 
ing one  producer  of  caseinate.  who  pro- 
duced it  directly  from  milk  without  co- 
inc;  through  the  casein  proce.s.s.  but  it 
would  have  left  the  door  open  for  the 
importation  from  Europe  of  finished 
caseinate.  On  that  basis  I  doubt  that 
the  American  manufacturer  would  have 
had  the  protection  he  sought.  As  it  is 
now.  foremn  caseinates  can  come  into 
the  countery  and  undersell  domestic  pro- 
duction by  3  or  4  cents.  Perhaps  the 
duty  of  2^4  cents  is  not  sufficient,  but  I 
think  in  view  of  the  actual  situation  in- 
volved in  the  matter  the  committee  gave 
equal  protection  to  the  domestic  industry 
compared  to  that  which  was  cffeied  by 
the  bill.  It  does  have  the  advantage  that 
caseinate  can  be  readily  identified  by 
customs,  whereas  casein,  whether  it  is 
( dible  or  inedible,  would  be  very  difficult 
to  detect. 

Mr.  HARTKE  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  none  of 
the  conferees  representing  the  Senate  s 
po.'iiiion  voted  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  did  not  vote  for  it. 
I  cannot  be  categorically  sure  about  the 
other  conferees. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  tiiat  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  representing  the 
Senate  on  the  conference,  in  fact  op- 
posed the  amendment  which  was  pre- 
.senled  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
spoke  against  the  amendment  and  voted 
against  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  He  was  selected  by  the 
Senate  as  a  conferee  to  insist,  under 
instructions  from  the  Senate,  on  the 
Senate  amendment.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  ti-ue.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Utah  as  one  of 
conferees  did  a  good  job  of  preserving 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  complete 
abandonment. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  That  statement  of  the 
Senator  might  be  open  to  discussion.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  further  question 
of  the  Senator.  How  long  a  time  was 
spent  by  the  Senate  conferees  on  insist- 
ing on  the  po.sition  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  conference  took 
up  the  three  bills  which  we  have  con- 
sidered here.  Most  of  the  time  was 
.spent  in  discussing  the  casein  bill,  and 
the  meeting  lasted  2  hours. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Inasmuch  as  caseinate 
involves  a  price-supported  commodity,  it 
is  ix).ssible  for  the  President  to  establish 
quotas  for  the  impwrtation  of  this 
product  should  it  appear  that  the  im- 
portations were  large  enough  to  affect 
the  price  support  program  or  drive  the 
domestic  product  off  the  market.  Is 
that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Utah  that  un- 
der .section  22  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  the 
pioper  procedure  in  the  event  caseinate. 
in  spite  of  continuing  the  2''b  cent 
tariff  continues  to  come  into  this  coun- 
try at  a  rate  which  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  domestic  industry.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  true  We 
may  have  to  resort  to  that.  As  I  have 
indicated,  foreign  caseinate  has  already 
captured  between  50  and  60  percent  of 
the  market  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  should  like  to  a.sk 
the  distinguished  Senator  if  any  votes 
were  cast  by  the  Senate  conferees  in  the 
conference  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  s  position? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  memoiT  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  not  good  enough 
to   answer    that    question   categorically. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Perhaps  if  the  Sena- 
tor were  to  confer  with  his  fellow  con- 
ferees he  would  be  able  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
: he  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Certainly  the  Sena- 
tor can  remember  how  he  voted.  Did  he 
or  any  other  conferee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  vote  to  sustain  the  position  of 
the  Senate  established  by  a  yea  and  nay 
vote?     That  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  believe  the 
matter  came  before  the  conference  in 
that  form. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
say  that  no  Senate  conferee  voted  to 
sustain  the  Senates  position,  adopted  by 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  that  is  too 
bad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  has  been  said  that  not  a  single 
Senate  conferee  voted  to  sustain  the  Sen- 
ate's position  on  this  matter.  I  think  the 
conference  report  should  be  rejected. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana offered  his  amendment  and  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  approved  it;  yet 
not  a  single  Senate  conferee  supported 
the  amendment  which  was  the  position 
of  the  Senate.  I  think  we  should  reject 
the  conference  report  and  simply  assert, 
for  once,  that  when  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  votes  for  an  amendment,  that 
amendment  should  be  supported — at 
least  in  the  beainning  of  the  conference 
committee's  deliberations. 

Let  us  consider  the  report  again.  Let 
us  name  the  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Hartke  ' .  who  sponsored  the  amendment. 
as  chairman  of  the  conference,  or  at 
least  a  member  of  it. 

What  is  the  use  of  amending  a  bill 
and  sendin.y  it  to  conference  when  the 
Senate  conferees  themselves  eliminate 
the  amendment 

The  testimony  is  that  not  a  single 
Senator  voted  in  conference  to  sustain 
the  .Senate's  position.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  offered  an  amendment,  which 
the  Senate  watered  down  to  an  almost 
unrecognizable  point.  Nevertheless, 
what  little  was  left  was  entitled  to  the 
support  of  those  who  represented  the 
brciv  of  Contiress  that  passed  it.  It  did 
n   I  i-el  one  Senate  conferee  vote 

I  su'-'gest  that  we  reject  the  conference 
report  and  try  aaain.  .^11  I  want  to  do 
i.s  to  make  certain  that  we  have  a  chance 
t'l  vote  on  the  Senate  amendments  in 
the  conference. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
.should  like  to  make  an  observation.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  was  not  the  chairman 
of  the  conference.  The  distinguished 
Senator  frcm  'Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI. 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
was  chairman  of  the  conference.  The 
Senate  conferees  consisted  of  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  which 
h:^s  been  the  pattern  of  the  conferees  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  ever  since  I 
have  been  a  member  of  that  committee. 
I  think  we  effectively  carried  out  the  will 
cf  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loui.'^iana.  How  many 
Senate  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  amendment?    Not  one. 

Mr  BENNETT,  May  I  finish?  This 
is  a  compromise  which  was  worked  out 
before  any  vote  was  taken.  We  effec- 
tively preserved  the  tariff  on  edible 
casein.     I  have  nothing  further  to  say. 

The  PRFSIDLVG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  apreeins  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  speak  for  1  minute. 

I  opposed  the  casein  amendment.  It 
does  not  benefit  my  State,  but  I  am  ap- 
palled at  the  minority  influence  on  the 
Senate  conference  members,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  the  Senate  has  a  two- 
thirds  Democratic  majority. 

The  Democratic  Senator  from  Indiana 
proposed  an  amendment  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  but  it  appears  it 
was  not  even  considered  in  conference 
since  it  did  not  get  a  single  vote  even 
from  his  own  Democratic  conferees  from 
the  Senate. 

Why  do  we  not  give  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  a  vote?  Let  us  tiT  again.  Let 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  be  appointed 


a  conferee.    Let  him  be  the  chaiiinan  of 
the  conferees 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.     <  Putting  the  question,  i 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  I  ask  for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  Mr  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
sult has  been  announced.  It  is  too  late 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  before  the  result  was 
annoimced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  yeas  and  irays  were  asked  for.  the 
result  had  been  announced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
There  is  not  a  quorum  present.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call   the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  followin.s  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.  2311 


Aiken 

Allolt 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Brunsdalc 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W.  v., 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case.  S.  Dak 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cuni.'^ 

Dlrlc.-:eii 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellendei 

Ervln 


Fong 

Freur 

Gore 

Gruenlr.K 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morton 

MO.SS 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlrc 

Randolph 

Robertson 


Johnson.  Tex  SaltonFtall 

Johnston.  SC.  Scott 

Jordan  Smathers 

Keating  Smith 

Kerr  Sparkman 

Kuchel  Symington 

Lausche  Talmadgc 

Long.  Haw:iu  Thurmond 

Long.  La.  Wiley 

Lusk  Williams,  Del. 

McCarthy  Williams.  N.J. 

McCielian  Young.  N   Dak 

McGee  Young.  Ohio 
Magnuson 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair*.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  Was  there  a 
quorum  present  when  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
record  there  was  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Chair  undertake  to  rule  that  the  Senate 
had  acted  on  the  conference  report  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  quorum  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  was  present  on  the  record.  Ac- 
tion on  a  conference  report  does  not  re- 
quire a  quorum  call.  It  is  presumed  a 
quorum  is  present  until  the  record  shows 
otherwise. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Chair  state  the  Senate  must  stand  on 
action  taken  when  there  was  not  a  ma- 
jority opinion?  Is  a  motion  to  entitle 
the  Senate  to  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
conference  report  foreclosed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  the  question? 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  the  Sen- 
ate entitled  to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
on  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
request  had  been  made  at  the  proper 
time,  before  the  vote  was  announced,  the 
yeas  and  nays  could  have  been  requested 
and  granted. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiajia.  Is  it  not 
customary,  when  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
requested,  and  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
is  suggested,  for  the  Senate  to  reserve 
judgment  on  the  issue  until  a  quorum  is 
present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
quorum  is  present  until  the  record  shows 
othei-wise. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
record  not  show  otherwise? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord does  not. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  record 
shows  a  quorum  was  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
contrary;  the  vote  was  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Am.  I  to 
understand  the  Chair  rules  the  Senate 
has  agreed  to  a  conference  report  which 
cannot  be  made  subject  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  although  there  was  no  quorum 
present,  and  the  Chair  had  to  cause  the 
roll  to  be  called  twice  to  get  a  quorum  in 
the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  When 
the  vote  was  announced  a  quorum  was 
present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  the  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  that  the  action  stands, 
and  the  motion  carries,  even  though 
there  was  no  quorum  present? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  There  was 
a  quorum  present  officially,  on  the 
record,  at  the  time  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  must  object. 

The  conference  rer>ort  was  considered 
in  exactly  the  same  way  most  conference 
reports  are  considered  in  this  body.  We 
even  had  a  division  on  the  vote. 

I  will  retract  my  statement.  We  do 
not  usually  have  a  division  on  votes,  but 
we  had  a  division  on  the  vote,  and  the 
F*residing  Officer  announced  the  result 
of  the  division. 

I  object  to  having  the  vote  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
ucn  is  heard. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  point  that  there  was 
no  quorum  present. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  a  Senator  comes 
in  with  a  conference  report,  and  there 
are  only  a  few  Senatore  in  the  Chamber. 
What  is  the  effect  of  the  conference  re- 
port? The  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
his  position  sustained,  at  least  in  part, 
when  his  amendment  was  passed  In  a 
revised  form,  yet  the  Senate  conferees 
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good    friend    from    Utah    simply 

to  accept  the  House  position  and 

ect  the  Senate  p>osition.     That  i.s 

there  was  to  it. 

.  President,  I  did  not  vote  with  the 

r.uished     Senator     from     Indiana. 

,  I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled 

e  consideration.    His  amendment 

not  be  discarded  on  the  way  to 

conference. 

testimony  on  this  floor  is  that  the 
did  not  receive  a  single  \ote  for 
X)sition. 

President,  the  two  branches  of 
ress  are  coequal.  The  Senate  is  on- 
to have  at  least  one  Senator  vote 
ts  position  in  conference.  At  least 
Senator  should  make  a  nesture  to 
the  majority  position  of  the 
te. 

lay  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  even 
I  disagreed  with  him  and  voted 
him,  that  he  is  entitled  to  have 
a  gesture  made  in  his  behalf, 
lope  we  shall  take  the  attitude  that 
Senate   conferees   should  represent 
Senate  and  should  ti-y  to  stand  by 
Senate  position.     I  had  hoped  the 
would  vote  to  reject  the  confei- 
report.      Perhaps    new    conferees 
have  been  named. 
President,    all   of    this   proposed 
lation   comes  from   the   Committee 
•^nance.     I  am   a  member  of  that 
I  have  gone  to  conference 
member  of  that   committee  on   a 
of  occasions.    I  have  also  yielded 
jlace  in  a  conference  to  some  other 
because  of  the  other  Senator's 
interest  in  the  subject. 

Senators,   such   as   my   distin- 

friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  n:y 

guished  friend  from  Delaware,  have 

to  allow  me  to  serve  on  confer - 

committees.     In   this   instance,   I 

d  have  been  willing  to  yield  to  let 

distinguished   friend  from   Indiana 

on  the  conference  committee  and 

an  attempt  to  sustain  hi.s  position. 

not  look  like  any  one  tried  to  do 

lis  time  and,  as  a  result,  no  Senator 

to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Scn- 

from  Indiana. 

distinguished  friends  on  the  Re- 
ican  side  of  the  aisle — I  am  sorry 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Utah 
disapE>eared 
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Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  present. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
den  ,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  looked  at  the 
Sen;  itor's  seat  and  he  was  not  in  his  seat, 
but  le  is  in  the  Chamber.    He  moved. 

My  good  friend  from  Indiana  made  a 
fine  presentation  before  the  Senate.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment,  but  once 
passed,  I  think  it  should  be  accorded 
everjr  consideration  to  which  it  is  en- 
title 1  under  the  rules. 

SMiators  should  not  come  baek  from 
conJerence  and  say,     We  did  not  even 


try.  There  was  not  a  single  vote  among 
the  Senate  conferees,  even  on  the  fust 
ballot." 

Mr.  President,  I  say  we  ought  to  confer 
with  the  House  conferees,  and  we  ought 
to  see  if  we  can  reach  some  understand- 
ing to  give  some  weight  to  the  Senate 
amendment.  I  suggest  that  the  confer- 
ence leport  should  have  been  rejected. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  circum- 
stancis  prompt  me  to  make  a  few  brief 
remarks. 

I  wa.s  on  the  conference  committee 
referred  to,  on  the  bill  which  wa.s  the 
.subject  of  the  conference  report.  My 
Ix).sition  was  in  favor  of  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  discu.ssed  by  the 
Senate  conferees  at  great  length.  I  am 
not  definitely  certain  as  to  the  details 
of  what  happened  at  the  meeting.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  mven  us  the  correct  pic- 
ture with  reference  to  .some  delay  in  the 
conference,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
House  conferees  either  were  late  in  ar- 
riviHL:  or.  after  they  came,  had  to  leave 
for  .some  time  for  some  reason.  Exactly 
what  the  reason  was.  I  do  not  re  member. 

The  Senate  conferees  talked  about  the 
bill  for  a  period  of  time,  between  30  min- 
utes and  an  hour.  There  was  con.sider- 
able  division  amonu  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. I  am  not  positive  that  a  formal 
vote  was  not  taken,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  was. 

I  am  positive  that  there  was  consider- 
able discussion.  A  considerable  ex- 
chanuie  of  views  took  place  among  the 
conferees.  It  was  only  after  the  dis- 
cu.ssion  had  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  that  a  decision  was 
reached  by  the  Senate  conferees,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  agreement  with  the 
House. 

Even  so.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
conferees  obtained  concessions  from  the 
IIou.se  conferees. 

The  lan'-;uage  in  the  conference  re- 
port i.s  not  the  same  as  that  which  was 
m  the  bill  when  it  was  pa.s.sed  by  the 
Hou.se.  nor  is  it  the  same  as  that  which 
w  as  in  the  bill  when  it  was  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  lan^'uage  in  the  conference 
report  represented  what  the  Senate  con- 
ferees believed  to  be  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  language  in  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Hou.se  and  that  in  the  bill  as 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  for 
whom  I  have  greater  esteem,  re.spect. 
and  affection  than  I  have  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  In  addition.  I  atrreed 
with  his  viewjx):nt.  Had  I  been  the  one 
who  alone  cast  the  vote,  the  conference 
report  would  have  come  back  more  near- 
ly in  accordance  with  the  amendment 
which  he  offered.  I  have  found  in  my 
experience  in  the  Senate,  both  in  its 
committees  and  in  conferences,  that  men 
do  not  accept  my  position  and  view  on 
matters  nearly  as  often  as  I  sincerely 
feel  that  wi.sdom  would  indicate  they 
should. 

I  have  some  gratification  in  the  belief 
that  in  a  situation  in  which  great  differ- 
ences of  opinion  seemed  to  prevail,  as 
time  was  consumed,  discussions  were 
had.  and  negotiations  were  entered  into, 
my  impression  of  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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meeting  was  reinforced  by  subsequent 
discussions  and  the  statements  of  others 
present.  I  have  often  found  that  in  or- 
der to  secure  something  which  either  the 
Senate,  a  committee,  or  a  conference 
committee  could  accept,  concessions 
nui.'^t  be  made.  In  the  spirit  of  a  whole- 
some attitude  and  desire  to  resolve  dif- 
ferences and  reach  a  conclusion. 

My  great  friend  from  Louisiana  is  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  men 
I  know.  When  he  is  serious,  I  can  imag- 
ine the  voice  and  vigor  of  a  Daniel  Web- 
ster as  he  laimches  into  the  presentation 
of  a  viewpoint,  either  on  the  attack  or  on 
the  defense.  When  he  is  disposed  to  do 
so.  he  can  put  on  a  performance  as  en- 
trancing and  attractive  as  that  of  a 
Thespian  on  the  American  stage,  pre- 
.■^enting  either  drama,  comedy,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  He  delights  me  as  I  lis- 
ten to  him.  He  p>ersuades  me  as  he 
talks.  But  I  believe  in  his  own  mind  he 
IS  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  differences 
that  existed  between  the  House  version 
and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  were 
resolved  in  a  spirit  of  respectful  devotion 
nn  the  part  of  the  conferees  from  both 
Houses.  Certainly,  in  my  Judgment, 
there  was  no  absence  of  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  conferees  to  return  to 
the  Senate  a  good  account  of  their  stew- 
ardship and  a  conference  report  corre- 
sponding as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
position  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  there  available  a 
copy  of  the  conference  report  so  that  we 
might  compare  its  language  with  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  but  I  can  obtain 
a  copy. 

Mr.  ANT)ERSON.  Is  it  not  part  of  the 
proceedings? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  was  not  in  the  room  when 
the  Senator  from  Utah  presented  the 
conference  report.  I  will  send  to  the 
cloakroom  for  a  copy. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  thought  I  was  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.     I  was  here  dur- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  entire  series 
of   conference  reports   that  were   pre- 
sented by  the  able  Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  KERR.     Mr.   President,  will   the 
Senator  yield  ? 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  KERR.     A  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  this  evening  as  to  who  or  who 
was  not  present  is  not  without  precedent. 
Mr.     BENNETT.     I     appreciate     the 
comment   of   the    Senator   from   Okla- 
homa. 

The  report  has  not  been  printed.  I 
l-ave  a  photostatic  copy  of  it  before  me, 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  offer  for  printing 
in  the  RrcoRD.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  hand  it  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  so  that  he  may  see  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  we  have  the  report 
read? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  the  Senator 
from  Utah  take  a  moment  to  explain  the 
situation ?  The  House  biU  suspended  the 
duty  on  all  casein  without  exceptiwi. 
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The  Senate  version  retained  the  duty 
on  edible  casein  imported  for  human 
food  or  for  conversion  to  such  use. 

There  was  another  difference  between 
the  bills,  but  this  is  the  only  difference 
with  respect  to  which  there  was  a  dis- 
pute. 

The  question  of  determining  what  is 
meant  by  casein  imported  for  human 
food  or  for  conversion  to  such  use  occu- 
pied much  of  the  discussion  when  the 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  the  prob- 
lem still  remained  when  we  went  to  con- 
ference. 

In  the  meantime,  while  studying  the 
problem,  it  became  evident  that  prac- 
tically all— I  think  I  might  be  safe  in 
saying  all — casein  that  is  used  for  human 
food  is  first  transformed  into  a  form 
called  caseinate.  The  difference  between 
casein  and  caseinate  is  that  casein  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  so  it  could  not  be  put 
in  food  which  is  to  be  cooked  in  water. 
Caseinate  is  casein  made  soluble  so  that 
it  can  be  used  in  human  food. 

The  conference  retained  the  tariff  on 
caseinate,  which  is  all  imported  casein 
that  goes  into  human  food.  Theoreti- 
cally, all  casein  could  be  put  into  human 
food  but.  as  I  say,  in  order  to  use  it 
practically,  it  must  be  transformed. 

We  faced  this  problem.  There  are  be- 
tween 11  and  15  million  pounds  of  edible 
casein  as  caseinate  consumed  for  human 
food  in  the  United  States  every  year. 
We  camiot  get  any  closer  than  that  to 
the  figure  because  the  caseinate  which 
has  been  imported  up  to  the  present  time 
is  considered  to  be  just  the  same  as 
casein,  and  nobody  has  attempted  to 
separate  the  two  forms. 

However,  in  July  of  last  year  the  Tariff 
Commission  made  a  test  run,  and  in  that 
year  each  month  7,694,000  pounds  of 
caseiii  were  imported,  of  which  511,000 
pounds  was  marked  "caseinate,"  or  "edi- 
ble casein."  This  amounted  to  8  percent 
of  the  casein  imported. 

A  study  has  been  made  of  the  relative 
amount  of  imported  caseinate  used  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  to  the  domes- 
tically produced  caseinate. 

The  estimate  is  that  between  50  and 
60  percent  of  all  the  caseinate — that  is, 
soluble  casein — consumed  In  the  United 
States  is  manufactured  abroad  and 
.shipped  into  the  United  States  in  its  fin- 
ished form.  The  compromise  arrived  at 
by  the  conference  applied  the  2^/4 -per- 
cent tariff  to  all  edible  casein  imported 
in  soluble  form.  This  amounts  to  92 
percent  of  the  edible  casein  that  comes 
in.  I  suppose  that  if  the  Senate  had 
stuck  to  the  broadest  interpretation  of 
the  amendment  it  adopted  it  would  be 
forced  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  better 
grades  of  nonedible  casein,  because  they 
could  be  transformed  in  this  country  into 
caseinate,  and  some  of  them  are.  That 
is  the  problem  when  we  look  at  It  from 
the  domestic  point  of  view.  More  than 
50  percent  of  the  caseinate  is  now  man- 
ufactured abroad.  Less  than  50  percent 
is  mantif actured  in  this  country  from  the 
better  grades  of  casein  imported  from 
abroad. 

We  have  given  protection  to  more  than 
50  percent  of  what  can  be  defined  as 
edible  casein.  That  is  a  fairly  good  com- 
promise with  the  position  of  the  House, 
which  gave  no  protection.    I  do  not  be- 


lieve that  the  Senate  conferees  deserted 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frMn  In- 
diana. Instead,  I  believe  we  made  It 
practical  to  apply  it  and  enforce  it.  If  I 
were  a  customs  officer,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  could  tell  whether  a  shipment  of  casein 
coming  in  from  abroad  would  at  some 
time  in  the  future  be  transformed  into 
caseinate  or  would  be  left  as  casein.  On 
that  basis  I  believe  the  Senate  conferees 
did  a  pretty  good  job.  I  do  not  believe 
we  deserted  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

We  will  provide  tariff  protection 
against  the  importation  of  a  material 
which  represents  92  percent  of  the  ob- 
viously edible  casein,  and  against  a  prod- 
uct which  has  already  taken  more  than 
50  percent  of  our  market. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  with  this 
limited  explanation  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  conference  report. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  11390,  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HTT.T.  Mr.  President,  the  bill, 
HJl.  11390.  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  pui-poses,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  totals  $4,484,088,931. 
an  increase  of  $300,066,200  over  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House;  an  increase  of  $418,806,450  over 
the  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1960; 
and  an  increase  of  $463,866,950  over  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961.  A 
large  portion  of  it  is  for  social  security. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  right  here 
that  the  budget  estimates  presented  to 
the  Congress  contemplated  severe  re- 
ductions under  the  1960  Act  in  some  of 
the  programs — a  $60  million  reduction 
was  proposed  for  grants  for  hospital 
construction;  $25  million  for  grants  to 
States  for  waste  treatment  works  con- 
struction; $5  million  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities; 
$2  million  for  the  vocational  education 
prc^ram;  and  $87  million  under  the  es- 
timated entitlements  under  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  to  provide  assistance  to  the 
federally  impacted  school  areas.  These 
reductions  envunerated  total  $179  mil- 
lion. Each  of  these  programs  has  had 
the  strong  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Congress  over  the  years  and  I  am  sure 
there  existed  little  expectation  in  any 
quarter  that  the  Congress  would  concur 
in  the  proposed  reductions. 

The  committee  recomonends  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  administration  of  the  employ- 
ment security  program  under  the  Labor 
Department.  These  funds  come  not  out 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  but 
are  derived  from  the  earmarked  revenue 
collections  under  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act. 

The  committee  added  $150,000  for 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  combined 
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pharmacological  laboratory  and  animal  the 
building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. While  we  had  received  a 
prcliminai-y  estimate  of  total  cost  of  a 
building  amounting  to  $2,045,000,  the 
committee  felt  that  not  enough  prepa- 
ration and  consideration  had  been  given 
to  the  plan  and  insists  that  every  effort 
be  made  first  to  secure  existing  gov- 
ernmental space  which  might  be  reno- 
vated for  the  purpose.  It  also  exE>ects 
every  consideration  be  given  to  the  quar- 
terins  of  several  dogs  in  a  single  pen. 
rather  than  one  per  pen  as  contemplated 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
and  whether  air-conditioning  is  essen- 
tial for  the  dog  pens,  rather  than  ade- 
quate ventilation. 

The  committee  added  $7,362,000  for 
payments  to  school  districts,  fiscal  year 
1959,  to  peimit  the  payment  of  full  en- 
titlements to  each  school  district  under 
Public  Law  874.  The  Senate  had  voted 
this  amount  in  the  second  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  earlier  this  year  but 
the  amendment  was  not  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

For  the  defen.se  educational  activities 
the  committee  provided  an  additional 
$2,050,000  for  language  institutes  under 
title  VT  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  This  will  provide  the  full 
amount  authorized.  $7,250,000,  for  the 
language  institutes. 

For  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram the  committee  added  $4  million,     j^ra 
When  Congress  rewrote  the  Vocational     to 
Rehabilitation  Act  in  1954  the  evidence     the 
suggested    200.000    rehabilitants    annu-     andl 
ally  within  5  years.     But  the  goal  was 
not.  and  has  not  yet.  been  attained.    In 
1959   the   number   of  rehabilitants   was 
80.000;   in  1960  the  estimate   is  88.000, 
and  for  1961.  the  estimate  is  93.000.    The 
committee  added  $3  million  for  grants 
to  States  under  section  2  of  the  act  to 
permit  the  full  matching  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  a  number  of  addi- 
tional States.    One  million  dollars  was 
added  for  additional  research  and  train- 
ing. 

The  committee  recommends  increases 
of  approximately  $281  million  for  the 
Public  Health  Service,  of  which  $209  mil- 
lion is  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health ;  $61  million  is  for  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  chronic  disease  facilities,  and 
health  facilities  construction  grants;  $5  obj 
million  is  for  grants  for  construction  of 
health  research  facilities;  $1  million  is 
for  the  acceleration  of  the  building  of 
community  water  and  sanitation  facil- 
ities on  the  Indian  reservations;  $1  mil- 
lion is  for  environmental  health  activ- 
ities, of  which  $500,000  is  earmarked  for 
the  training  of  radiation  health  special- 
ists and  $500,000  for  the  initiation  of  a 
study  leading  to  the  development  of  a 
plan  for  contix>lling  and  preventing  pol- 
lution in  and  around  the  U.S.  portion 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Illinois 
Waterway.  We  also  added  $500,000  for 
grants  to  States  for  the  control  of  tuber- 
culosis to  make  available  for  the  puipose 
the  same  amount  as  is  available  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  $4  million;  and 
$600,000  for  venereal  disease  control,  of 
which  $300,000  is  for  grants  to  States  to 
make  available  the  same  amount.  $2.-  bill 
400,000.  as  is  available  this  year,  and  thor 
$300,000  for  research  in  the  diseases,  in     wav 
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light  of  a  50-percent  increase  in  in- 
of  the  diseases  in  the  past  year, 
other  small  increases  were  voted 
Public  Health  Service. 
*ant  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi 
Biennis  1    is  absent  on  important 
ss  but  he  wholeheartedly  supports 
programs  for  grants  to  the  States, 
medical  re.search  and  all  the  pro- 
in  the  bill.     No  member  of  the 
opriations  Committee   has  labored 
faithfully  or  contributed  more  to 
Dill  and  its  many  programs  than  has 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 
am  glad  that  within  the  framework 
le  increases  in  appropriations  of  the 
utes  of  Health,  great  emphasis  has 
placed   on    the   expansion    of   the 
itung    programs.     It    is    particularly 
opriate  at  this  time  to  provide  this 
because  the  training  of  special- 
medical  investigators  is  the  broad 
on  which  the  whole  research  pro- 
rests, 
trust  that  it  is  clear  to  the  Public 
Service  from  the  comments  in  our 
t  on  the  bill  that  these  expanded 
ing  programs  are  to  remain  in  the 
rative   jurisdiction    of    the    re- 
ive Institutes  of  Health.     In  neu- 
and  blindness,  particularly  train- 
in  the  basic  sciences  relating  to  the 
.system,  the  training  of  clinical 
rs  and  investigators  and  the  pro- 
of career  teacher  investigators  are 
in  the  administrative  control  of 
Institute   of   Neurological    Diseases 
Blindness. 

committee  added  $80,000  for  Gal- 
College,  the  only  college  for  the 
in  the   world,   to   restore  the   full 
estimated  for  the  athletic  field, 
le  committee  restored  the  $187,600 
ed  by  the  House  for  the  Federal 
ion  and  Conciliation  Service,  and 
$32,500  disallowed  by  the  House  for 
National  Mediation  Board. 
.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the    committee    amendments    be 
to   en  bloc,  that  the  bill  as  so 
be  considered  as  original  text 
jurpose  of  amendment,  and  that  no 
of  order  against  any  amendment 
have  been  waived  by  the  granting 
is  request. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there 
efction? 

PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  re- 

ng  the  right  to  object,  on  behalf  of 

senior    and    junior   Senators    from 

the   senior   and   junior   Senators 

Vermont,    the   senior   and   junior 

s  from  Michigan,  the  senior  and 

Senators  from  New  York,  and  my 

colleague  and  myself.  I  should  like 

rect  several  questions  to  the  Sena- 

om  Alabama  on  this  issue. 

as  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 

us  bill  or  by  the  committee  report  to 

either  additional  diversions  of 

cubic  feet  per  second  or  any 

additional    diversion    from    Lake 

igan  in  connection  with  the  study 

Department  of  Health.  Education. 

NVelfare? 

HILL.     It  was  not  the  intent,  in 

with  any  appropriation  in  the 

any  language  in  the  report  to  au- 

ze  any  additional  diversion  in  any 

what.soever.     The  only  respect   in 
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which  the  bill  deals  with  this  water  is 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  Solicitor 
General  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  take  immediate  steps 
to  provide  the  required  study  on  the 
matter  of  water  pollution. 

We  have  no  thought  or  idea  or  intent 
with  reference  to  any  diversion,  in  any 
way  whatsoever.  What  is  proiwsed  is 
simply  a  study  looking  to  the  prevention 
and  control  of  water  pollution. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Representative 
Y.ATES  and  Repre.sentative  O'Brien  testi- 
fied before  the  Senators  committee  that 
Iho  authorization  for  such  a  study  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  bill  should  include 
an  authorization  for  the  diversion  of  an 
additional  thousand  cubic  feet  per  .sec- 
ond. I  desire  to  quote  from  page  1018  of 
the  hearings  the  following  statement  by 
Rei^resentative  Yates  : 

Tlu.s  <,tudy,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  .i.'^k.s  that  a.s 
part  o!  the  study  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
EUuciitlon.  and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  witli 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  be  authorized  to 
divert  an  additional  1.000  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  .'ifcond  from  Lfike  Michigan  for  the  pxir- 
po.see  of  the  study  for  a  j>eri(>d  of  1  year  and 
no  mere 

The.se  Representatives  testified  to  that 
effect:  did  they  not? 

Mr  HILL.  They  testified,  and  they 
asked  for  a  $12  million  appropriation. 
We  did  not  give  them  any  of  the  $12 
million  appropriation  for  any  diversion, 
and  we  have  no  intent,  no  purpose,  and 
no  language  in  the  bill  to  provide  for 
any  diversion.  The  amoimt  provided  is 
.solely  for  a  study  looking  toward  the 
control  and  prevention  of  water  pollu- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  final  question: 
In  the  Senator  s  opinion,  can  section  2 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Act  of  1956 — 
Public  Liiw  660,  84th  Congress — which. 
I  understand,  is  the  authorizing  basis  for 
tiie  appropriation,  be  construed  in  any 
way,  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tion, to  authorize  an  additional  diversion 
of  1.000  cubic  feet  or  any  other  amount? 

Mr.  HILL.  No.  That  act  deals  only 
with  the  matter  of  water  pollution  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  diversion  of 
water. 

Section  2.  as  I  think  it  is  clear  from 
a  reading  of  the  language,  simply  au- 
thorizes funds  looking  to  the  control  and 
prevention  of  water  pollution.  It  pro- 
vides no  authority  with  reference  to  any 
water  diversion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  that  the  full 
intention  of  the  committee  when  they 
included  this  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  intention  was  to  pro- 
vide for  a  study  looking  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  water  r>oIlution,  not 
u  ater  diversion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  further? 

Mr.  HILL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  Representative  Yates,  Representative 
O  Brien.  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  to  be  of  assistance  to  all  the 
States  and  cities  along  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Especially,  we  wanted  to 
be  of  service  to  Milwaukee,  because 
Milwaukee  has  been  polluting  the  waters 
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of  Lake  Michigan  very  badly  by  dump- 
ing its  effluent  and  imtreated  sewage  into 
Lake  Michigan,  with  the  result  that  miles 
of  the  Milwaukee  beaches  have  been 
closed  to  swimming.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  true  of  all  the  cities  along 
tl-.e  Great  Lakes. 

Chicago  is  the  only  city  where  there 
IS  free  bathing  in  the  summertime. 
That  is  because  we  do  not  send  our 
i-niu^nt  into  the  lake. 

I  do  not  wish  to  revive  the  old  battle 
here,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  record,  that 
what  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  also.  I  am  .-^orry  to 
.vay.  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
State  of  Vermont,  are  tr>'ing  to  do  is  to 
compel  Chicago  to  follow  the  vei-y  un- 
sanitary, unhygienic,  unesthetic  prac- 
tices of  Milwaukee  and  other  cities,  and 
to  dump  its  effluent  into  the  lake. 

We  believe  this  subject  should  be 
studied.  We  had  hoped  that  the  com- 
mittee would  permit  experimental  diver- 
sion. As  a  part  of  that  study,  we  greatly 
regret  that  the  diversion  is  not  included. 
But  we  hope  experience  will  convince 
the  States  which  have  adopted  such  un- 
.sanitary  practices,  and  which  seem  re- 
.solved  to  compel  Chicago  to  do  like- 
wise, to  change  their  ways,  and  that  in 
the  future  we  may  be  able  to  cooperate. 

The  city  of  Chicago  will  be  very  glad 
to  cooperate  and  very  glad  to  furnish 
engineers  to  go  up  and  tell  Milwaukee 
how  to  go  about  handling  its  effluent  in 
a  more  sanitaiy  fashion.  We  will  be 
veiy  glad  to  do  the  same  for  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  other  cities,  so  as  to  be  of 
assistance  to  them. 

I  think  this  action  could  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  day.  provided  those  cities 
cease  their  reprisals  and  cea.se  the  atti- 
tude of  hostility  which  they  now  have. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  proiX)sed  study  of  water 
pollution  will  be  beneficial  to  all  parties 
concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  should  like  to  have  ac- 
tion taken  on  my  request. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  shall  take  only  a 
minute. 

Mr.  HILL.     Very  well. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  connection  with 
the  que.stion  that  has  been  asked.  I  read 
fiom  the  testimony  of  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming,  in  which  he  said 

Mr  HILL.     On  what  page? 

Mr.  WILEY.  On  page  166  of  the  hear- 
ings on  water  diversion  from  Lake 
Michigan: 

We  believe  that  a  study  of  the  sanitary 
problems  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  would  be  feasible 
without  an  Increase  In  diversion  FYom 
tlus  point  of  view  of  water  pollution  control 
additional  diversion  over  the  amount  now 
authorized  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
completion  of  a  satisfactory  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
-'icnt.  in  connection  with  the  question 
a.^ked  by  my  colle{igue  from  Wisconsin 
!  Mr.  Proxmirk]  to  have  placed  in  the 
Record  section  2  of  the  statute  which 
^^  as  referred  to. 


There  being  no  objection,  section  2 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE   PBOGRAMS    FOR   WATER 
POLLUTION   CONTROL 

Joint  investigations 

Sec.  2.  The  Surgeon  General  shall,  after 
careful  investigation,  and  In  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  with  State  water 
pwUutlon  control  agencies  and  Interstate 
agencies,  and  w^ith  the  municipalities  and 
Industries  involved,  prepare  or  develop  com- 
prehensive programs  for  eliminating  or  re- 
ducing the  pollution  of  Interstate  waters  and 
tributaries  thereof  and  Improving  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  surface  and  underground 
waters.  In  the  development  of  such  com- 
prehensive programs  due  regard  shall  be 
grlven  to  the  Improvements  which  are  neces- 
sary to  conserve  such  waters  for  public 
water  supplies,  propagation  of  fish  and 
aquatic  life  and  wildlife,  lecreatlonal  pur- 
poses, and  agricultural,  industrial,  and  other 
legitimate  uses.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  the  Surgeon  General  is  authorized 
to  make  joint  investigations  with  any  such 
agencies  of  the  condition  of  any  waters  in 
any  State  or  States,  and  of  the  discharges 
of  any  sewage.  Industrial  wastes,  or  sub- 
stance which  may  adversely  affect  such 
waters 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter of  the  diversion  of  water  under  the 
Constitution  is  a  question,  as  I  believe 
the  Senator  realizes,  of  navigation,  and 
nothing  else.  Under  ihe  Constitution, 
water  may  be  transferred  for  the  pur- 
po.^es  of  navigation. 

However,  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  placing  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
from  page  164,  the  statement  of  Wood- 
bury Willoughby,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  British  Commonwealth  and  the 
Northern  European  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATtMF.NT     OF     WoODBUSY     WiLLOUGHBY,     DI- 
RECTOR, Office  of  British  Commonwealth 
AND  Northern  European  Aftaihs 
H  R.  1  authorizes  the  withdrawal  of  water 
from  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  at  Chicago  and 
thus  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  Canada  as  a  co-riparian  in  the  wa- 
ters of  that  basin.    The  Department,  In  the 
interest  of  maintaining  harmonious  relations 
with  that  country,  has  traditionally  sought 
its  views  on  proposals  of  this  type. 

This  committee  has  previously  been  fur- 
nished with  the  texts  of  the  recent  com- 
munications exchanged  with  the  Canadian 
Government  regarding  its  views  on  H.R.  1. 
and  will  have  noted  the  protest  registered 
by  that  Government  against  Implementa- 
tion of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  bill. 
I  should  be  glad  to  submit  a  copy  at  this 
time  for  insertion  In  the  record. 

The  most  recent  Canadian  aide  memoire, 
dated  February  20,  1959.  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  any  authorization  for  an  additional 
diversion  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  St.  LawTence  Seaway  and 
power  development,  and  with  the  Niagara 
Treaty  of  1950.  and  would  be  prejudicial  to 
navigation  and  power  development  which 
these  mutual  arrangements  were  designed 
to  Improve  and  facilitate. 

Neither  the  Niagara  Treaty  nor  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  Orders  relat- 
ing to  the  development  of  power  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids   section   of   the  St.  LawTence 


River,  place  any  specific  imitation  upon 
diversions  of  the  type  authorized  by  H.R. 
1.  Nevertheless,  the  Department  is  not  In 
a  position  to  question  the  Canadian  position 
that  an  additional  withdrawal  of  water  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin  such  as  that  under 
consideration  would  affect  adversely  Ca- 
nadian navigation  and  power  Interests  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  their  connecting  channels 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

I  understand  that  estimates  have  been 
furnished  to  the  Congress  by  the  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
damage  that  would  be  suffered  by  down- 
stream hydroelectric  Interests  on  both  sides 
of  the  boundary  in  the  event  that  the  pres- 
ent proposal  is  enacted.  It  Is  noted  that 
H.R.  1  provides  no  means  by  which  Injured 
parties  may  be  compensated. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department 
believes  that  enactment  of  H.R.  1  would 
adversely  affect  our  relations  with  a  friendly 
foreign  government.  Therefore,  It  is  unable 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose is  to  show  that  the  parliamen- 
tarians agreed  with  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  whose  time  are  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
being  charged?  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows,  the  time   is  limited. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  not  have  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  acted  upon? 
Then  I  will  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed 
to  en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I — Department 
of  Lal>or — Office  of  the  Secretary — Salaries 
and  Expenses",  on  page  2.  at  the  beginning 
of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "Including  payment 
in  advance  when  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  dues  or  fees  for  library  membership 
In  organizations  whose  publications  are 
available  to  members  only  or  to  members  at 
a  price  lower  than  to  the  general  public  and 
for  publications  available  only  upon  that 
basis  or  available  at  reduced  price  on  pre- 
publication  orders;  and  purchase  of  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor,  as  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  September  1.  1954.  as  amended 
(5  U.S.C.  2131);". 

On  page  2,  after  line  16.  to  Insert: 

"working  capital  fund 
•  The  paragraph   under  this  head   In   the 
Department    of    Labor    Appropriation    Act. 
1958   (71   Stat.  210)    is  amended  to  read  a.s 
follows: 

"'Working  capital  fund:  There  Is  hereby 
established  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  ( 1)  a  central  reproduction  serv- 
ice; (2)  a  central  visual  exhibit  service:  (3) 
a  central  supply  service  for  supplies  and 
equipment  for  which  adequate  stocks  may  be 
maintained  to  meet  In  whole  or  In  part  the 
requirements  of  the  Department;  (4)  a  cen- 
tral tabulating  sen  Ice;  (5)  telephone,  mall 
and  messenger  services;  (6)  a  central  ac- 
counting and  payroll  service;  and  (7)  a 
central  laborers'  service:  Provided.  That  any 
stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment  on  hand 
or  on  order  shall  be  used  to  capitalize  such 
fund:  Provided  further.  That  such  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed  in  advance  from  funds 
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available  to  bureaus,  offices,  and  agencies 
for  which  such  centralized  services  are  per- 
formed at  rates  which  will  return  in  full 
all  expenses  of  operation.  Including  re- 
serves for  accrued  annual  leave  and  depre- 
ciation of  equipment.'  " 

Under  the  subhead  "Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Activities — Salaries 
and  Expenses",  on  page  3,  line  19,  after 
■  19j9'",  to  strike  out  •including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 2.   1946    (5  U.S.C.  55a),". 

Under  the  subhead  "Bureau  of  Labor 
Standards — Salaries  and  Kxpeiises  ",  on  page 
4.  line  19,  after  the  word  "exhibits",  to  strike 
out  "and  expenses  of  attendance  of  coop- 
erating officials  and  consultants  at  confer- 
ences concerned  with  the  worlc  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Standards". 

Under  the  subhead  "Grants  to  States  for 
Unemployment  Compensation  and  Employ- 
ment Service  Administration",  on  page  6, 
line  18.  after  the  word  "Board",  to  insert 
"including  conveyance  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  United 
States  of  title  to  the  land  on  which  such 
building  is  to  be  situated",  and  on  page  7. 
line  1,  after  "(68  Stat.  1130)",  to  strike 
out  "$320,819,000"  and  Insert  "$325,819,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program",  on  page  10. 
line  7.  after  the  word  "laws",  to  strike  otit 
•$1,344,100"   and   insert  "$1,404,100". 

Under  the  subhead  "•Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion— Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page  13,  at 
the  begirming  of  line  10.  to  strike  out  'and 
not  to  exceed  $3,000  for  expenses  of  attend- 
ance of  cooperating  officials  and  consultants 
at  conferences  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  Division. ••. 

Under  the  heading  'Title  II — Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare',  on  page 
14.  after  line  5,  to  insert: 

"PHARMACOLOGICAL-ANIMAL    LABORATORY 
BUILDING 

•Por  plans  and  specifications  for  a  special 
pharmacological-animal  lalxjratory  for  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  $150,000  " 

Under  the  subhead  'Office  of  Education — 
Promotion  and  Further  Development  of  Vo- 
cational Education",  on  page  16,  line  20, 
after  the  word  "ProiHded".  to  strike  out 
"That  the  appointment  to  the  States  under 
section  3(a).  (li,  (2),  (,3i,  and  (4)  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946  shall  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed 
$29,267,081  for  the  current  fl.scal  year: 
Provided  further  ". 

Under  the  subhead  "Grants  for  Library 
Services",  on  page  17,  after  line  8,  to  strike 
out: 

"For  grants  to  the  States,  under  allotments 
for  the  current  and  prior  fiscal  year,  pur- 
s\iant  to  the  Act  of  June  19.  1956.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  351-358).  $7,500,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended." 

And.   in  lieu   thereof,   to  insert: 

"For  grants  to  the  States,  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  June  19.  1956.  as  amended  (20 
use.  351-358).  87.500.000   " 

Under  the  subhead  "Payments  to  School 
Districts ".  on  page  17,  after  line  15,  to  in- 
sert: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payments 
to  school  distri<"t.s'.  fiscal  year  1959,  $7,362.- 
000.  ' 

Under  the  subhead  "Defense  Educational 
Activities',  on  page  18,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  15.  to  strike  out  "$171,000,000"  and  in- 
sert ■•$173,050,000",  and  in  line  26.  after 
the  word  •counseling^",  to  insert  a  colon  and 
•Proitd^d,  That  allotments  to  States  under 
titles  II  and  HI  of  such  Act  shall  be  on  the 
basis  of  the  respective  maximum  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  in  such  titles: 
Proiided  further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  allotments  under  title 
HI  of  said  Act  for  grants  to  States  and  loans 
to  nonprofit  private  schools  for  science, 
niathematics,    or    modern    foreign    language 
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equlsment  and  minor  remodeling  of  facili- 
ties ind  for  grants  to  States  for  supervisory 
and  [other  services,  shall  be  made  In  such 
as  to  extend  the  benefits  thereof 
State  of  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of 
with  the  other  States". 
page  19.  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 
(grants,  loans,  and  payments  \mder  the 
Defense  Education  Act,  next  suc- 
ng  fiscal  year:  For  making,  after  May 
the  current  fiscal  year,  loans,  and  pay- 
under  all  titles  of  the  National  De- 
Education  Act,  for  the  first  qtiarter 
next  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums 
i^ay  be  necessary,  the  obligations  in- 
and  the  expenditures  made  there- 
to l>e  charged  to  the  appropriation  for 
name  purpose  for  that  fiscal  year.  ' 

the   subhead     "Office   of    Vocational 
billtation — Grants   to  States'",  on    page 
ine    11.   after   the   word     'amended'^,   to 
out     ■•$54,500,000'    and    Insert    •$57.- 
In  line  12.  after  the  word  "which", 
1  rike  out  "$53,000,000'  and  insert    '$56.- 
in    line    17.    after    the    word    "of  ", 
!  rike  out  "$63,000,000  "  and  insert    '$77.- 
and    in    line    19,    after    the    word 
to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
That   notwithstanding   any   other   pro- 
1  of  law.  allotments  under  section  2  of 
aid  Act  shall  be  made  in  such  manner 
extend  the  benefits  of  such  section  to 
State  of  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of  equality 
other  States." 
er  the   subhead   "Research   and  Train- 
oil  page  22.  at    the   beginning  of   line 
)  strike  out  '  For  rese;>rch.  training,  and 
eeship,      and      other      special       project 
s.   pursuant   t  )  section  4  of   the  Voca- 
1  Rehabilit.ation  Act,  as  amended,  f<jr" 
in    lieu    thereof,    to    insert    ••For    grants 
other    exp)€nses    for    research,    training. 
leeshlps,  and  other  special  projects,  pur- 
t  to  section  4  of  the  Vocational  RehablU- 
Act,    a»   amended,    for    expenses    of", 
in    line    19.    after    the    word    "Act",    to 
e    out    "114.800.000"    and    insert    ""$15.- 
i>00"" 

er   the  subhead   "Public  Health  Serv- 

on    page    23,    line    20.    after    the    word 

to  insert  ••exjjenses  incident  to  the 

ination  of  health  information  in  for- 

countries   through    exhibits  and   other 

opriate   means; '•,    and   on   page   24.    line 

rifter    the    word    "annum",    to    insert    a 

and    "Provided,    That    section    208(g) 

e  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended, 

ended  by  striking  out  'eighty-five',  and 

ting  in   lieu  thereof   "one  hundred   and 

,  and  by  striking  out  'seventy-three'  and 

ting   in   lieu   thereof   'one   hundred   and 

n';". 

er  the  subhead  "Assistance  to  States. 

•.  on  page  24.  line  22.  after  the  word 

s".  to   in.sert  •not   to   exceed  $1,000 

■ntertainment  of  officials  of  other  coun- 

when    .=;pecifically    authorized    by    the 

eon   General; ••.  and  on   page  25.  line   2, 

rike  out  "$22,620,000"  and  insert  ••$24- 

i>00'. 

the  subhead  "Cuntrol  of  Tubertu- 

on   page   25.  at   the   beginniiiK  of   line 

strike  out  $5,930,000  '  and   Insert  •$6,- 

)00'".  and  in  the  same  line,  alter  the  wurd 

n  •.  to  strike  out  •■$3,500,000'    and  insert 

)00.000'. 

ider    the   subhead    "Communicable   Dis- 

Activities  ",  on  page  26.  at  the  beginning 

8,  to  strike  out    •$13,516,000  "  and  In- 

$14,116,000,  of  whch  $5,700,000  shall  be 

;he  control  of  venereal  diseases". 

the  subhead  '•Environmental  Health 
r'ities",  on  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of 
23,  to  strike  out  ••$2f5,640.0OO"  and  in.sert 
,640.000". 

the  subhead  "Grants   for  Hospital 

on  page  28,  line  3.  after  the 

•amended  ",  to  strike  out  "$150,000, OWj' 

insert  "$211,200,000";  in  line  4.  after  the 

which",  to  strike   out   "$118.8O0,000" 
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and  insert  ■■$150,000,000'";  in  line  7.  after  the 
word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$30.000,000'  and 
Insert  "$60.000. OOO';  in  line  8,  after  the  word 
""follows"',  to  strike  out  "$7,500.000"'  and  in- 
sert "$20. 000. 000";  in  line  9.  after  the  word 
"centers",  to  strike  out  "$7,500,000  "  and 
insert  •■$20.OO0.OOO"";  in  line  10,  after  the  word 
■'Impaired  "  to  strike  out  "•$5,000.000'"  and  in- 
sert ■■$10,000,000",  and  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  ""homes'",  to  strike  out  "Provided.  That 
allotments  under  siu  h  parts  C  and  G  to  the 
se\era;  States  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  amuums  equal  to  the 
limitations  specified  herein'^  and  Insert 
Provided  further.  That,  notwithstandiiij; 
any  other  provision  of  law,  allotments  under 
such  parts  C  and  G  shall  be  made  in  such 
niunner  as  to  extend  the  benefits  of  such 
parts  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  on  the  basis  of 
equality  with  the  other  States."' 

Under  the  subhead  "Salaries  and  Expenses. 
Hospital  Construction  Services",  on  page  28. 
line  2:<.  after  the  word  "amended ■',  to  strike 
out    "$1  654,200'    and  in.-.ert  ""$1 ,786.000'. 

Under  the  subhead  '"HospluUs  and  Medical 
Care",  on  page  30,  line  1.  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriation", to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided 
further.  That  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  lor  medical,  surgical,  and  dental 
treatment  and  hospitalization  of  retired 
.ships'  officers  and  members  of  crews  of  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  ve.ssels.  and  their  de- 
I)cndent.s.  and   for   payment   therefor  '" 

Under  the  subhe.td  "Foreign  Quarantine 
Acti\  i'lIos".  (jii  p.ige  30.  line  15.  after  the  word 
•  countries"",  to  strike  -.ut  ■■$4.812.0O0'  and  m- 
sf>rt  ■  »4  931. 00<)' 

Under  the  subhead  ■Constrtiction  of  Indian 
Health  Facilities",  on  page  31.  line  9.  after 
the  word  •'Indians'^,  to  strike  out  ••$8,9(j4,- 
000"  and  insert  "$9.964.0<J0". 

Under  the  subhead  General  Research  and 
Services,  NatKJiial  Institutes  >)f  Health  '.  on 
put;e  31.  line  19.  after  the  word  "research", 
to  strike  out  "$52,660,000"  and  insert  "$104  - 
405.000",  and  in  line  23.  after  the  word 
"only",  to  in.sert  "not  t.o  exceed  $2,500  fnr 
entertainment  of  visiting  scientists  when 
siJeclfically  appro\ed  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral'". 

Under  the  subhead  "National  Cancer  In- 
stitute", on  page  32,  line  19,  after  the  word 
■  Act",  to  strike  out  ■$102,469,000  "  and  insert 
"■4126.375.000,  of  which  $700,000,  to  remain 
available  until  December  31.  1961.  shall  be 
available  for  plans  and  specifications  for  a 
research  facility  fnr  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute". 

Under    the    subhead     ■Mental    Health    Ar- 
tuiiies  ■,   on   page   3;j.   line  4,  after  the   word 
disea.ses  ■.    to    strike    out    '$79,863,000  '    and 
in.sert    $1 10.800, 000". 

Under    the    subhead     ■National    Heart    In- 
s^iitute'.   on    page   33.   line   7,  after   the  word 
.\cl".  to  strike  oiu  ■.»71 .762.000"  and  insert 
*  125  166.000'. 

Under    the    snblicad    ■Dental    Health    Ac- 
tiMties",   on    page  33.   line    12.   to  strike   out 
$12,604,000"    and    insert     "$16. 710.000'. 

Under  the  subhe.ul  "Arthritis  and  Meta- 
bolic Disease  Acti\ities"'.  on  page  33.  line  16. 
to  strike  out  •$52  841.000"'  and  insert  •"$70- 
TtJO.OOO". 

Under  the  subliead  "Allergy  and  Infections 
Disease  Acii\  ities^'.  on  page  33.  line  20.  after 
tlie  word  '  di.sea.ses^.  to  strike  out  ■'$:<«- 
43ii.i»00'  and  insert  "*48.234.0O()  ■;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  21.  to  strike  fnit  "$150. 000' 
and  insert  $750,000  ".  and  on  pagp  34,  after 
the  word  "Laboratory',  to  Insert  ••and  for 
construction  and  equipment  of  facilities'. 

Under  the  subhead  ■'Neurology  and  Blind- 
ness Activities'",  on  page  34,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "blindness",  to  strike  out  ■$44,362,000  ' 
and  insert  ■$61. 550,000"'. 

Under  the  subhead  "Grants  for  Construc- 
tion of  Health  Research  Facilities^',  on  page 
34,  line  11.  after  "(72  Stat.  933)".  to  strike 
out      $25,000,000  ■    and    insert    "$30.00(3,000'. 
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On  page  34,  after  line  11.  to  insert; 

■  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH -NEUROLOGY 
RESEARCH    FACILITY 

For    construction    of    a    combined    basic 
and  collaborative  research   facility   for  the 

National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  and 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  in- 
cluding a  physical  biology  component,  and 
including  plans  and  specifications,  fixed  and 
.semifixed  equipment,  access  roads  and  park- 
ing facilities,  extension  of  existing  power, 
rcfrli^eration  and  other  utility  systems. 
$1J139.000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
Mental  health  activities'  and  Neurology 
;iud  blindness  activities',  as  determined  by 
the  .Surgeon  General." 

Under  the  subhead  "Buildings  and  Fa- 
cillties",  on  page  36.  line  5.  alter  the  word 
•■sites'.  t<i  strike  out  "$3,135,000  "  and  Insert 
•■$:i  470.000". 

Under     the     subhead     "Salaries     and     Ex- 
pen.ses".  on  page  36.  line  18.  after  the  word 
methods"",    U)    strike    out    ■"$6.800.000"    and 
insert  ■$6,900,000"". 

Under  the  subhead  "Saint  Elizabeths 
Hos  pi  till— Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page 
M.  line  3.  after  the  figures  ■$4,095,000'  ,  Ui 
insert  a  colon  and  '■Prondcd.  That  reim- 
bursements pursuant  to  tlie  Act  of  August 
4.  I'.t47  (24  use.  168a).  shall  be  in  an 
amount  equal  to  not  less  than  $8  13  per 
])atu  nt  per  day."" 

Under  the  subhead  ""Salaries  and  Expense.s. 
Office  of  the  Commissioner",  on  page  41. 
line  10.  alter  the  word  "•Security  ".  to  strike 
out     $342  500"  and  insert  "$350,800" 

Under  the  subhead  "Gallaudet  College — 
Construction",  on  page  43,  line  4.  after  the 
word  ■  irrading'.  to  strike  out  •$2,432,000" 
.tnd    insert   "$2,512,000". 

Under  the  subhead  "White  Hou.se  Con- 
rercnce  on  Aging',  on  page  45.  line  8.  after 
the  word  •Columbia",  to  strike  out  "'$550  000' 
.,i;d  insert  ""$760,0O0'. 

On   page  45.  after  line  8.  to  insert 

"WORKING    CAI'lTAL    FVND  "^ 

"The  paragraph  under  this  head  In  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  Appropriation  Act.  1953 
1  66  St.it   369  p  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

■■\V. irking  capit^il  fund:  There  Is  hereby 
established  a  working  capital  fund,  to  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  ( 1 )  a  central  reproduction  serv- 
ice; (2 1  a  central  visual  exhibit  service;  (3) 
:\  central  supply  service  for  supplies  and 
cqviipinent  ft)r  which  adequate  stockfi  may 
be  maintained  to  meet  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  requirements  of  the  Department;  i4)  a 
central  tabulating  service;  (5)  tz-lephone. 
mall,  and  messenger  services;  (6>  a  central 
accotinting  and  payroll  service;  and  (7)  a 
central  laborers^  service:  Provided.  That  any 
stocks  of  supplies  and  equipment  on  hand 
or  on  order  shall  be  used  to  capitalize  such 
fund:  Provided  further.  That  such  fund  shall 
be  reimbursed  in  advance  from  funds  avall- 
ible  to  bureaus,  offices,  and  agencies  for 
which  such  centralized  services  are  per- 
:ormed  at  rates  which  will  return  in  full  all 
cx|)enses  of  operation,  including  reserves  for 
accrued  annual  leave  and  depreciation  of 
i  (jUipment.^  " 

Under  the  subhead  'General  Provisions  ', 
on  i)age  46.  after  line  5,  to  strike  out: 

■.'^FC  202.  Appropriations  under  this  title 
available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  payment  in  advance  for  dues  or 
fees  for  library  membership  in  organizations 
\Khose  publications  are  available  to  mem- 
bers only  or  to  members  at  a  price  lower  than 
to  the  general  public  and  for  payment  in 
idvance  for  publications  available  only  tipon 
that  basis  or  available  at  a  reduced  price 
"U  prepublication  orders." 

On  page  46,  after  line  13,  to  strike  out: 
Sec.  203.  Appropriations  tinder  this  title 
:kvailable  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
.ivailable  for  uniforms  or  allowances  there- 
for as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septemoer 
1.  1954,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131) .'" 


On  page  46,  line  18.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "204"  to  "202". 

On  page  47,  line  5,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  '20b'  to  "203". 

On  page  47,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 
"Sec.  206.  None  of  the  funds  provided  here- 
in shall  be  used  to  pay  any  recipient  of  a 
grant  for  the  conduct  of  a  research  project 
an  amount  for  Indirect  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  such  project  in  excess  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  direct  cost." 

On  page  47.  line  14,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "201"  to  ■■204^'. 

On  page  47.  line  21,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  •  208  "  to  ■■205^'. 

On  page  48.  line  1.  to  change  the  section 
number   from   ■■209"  to  "206". 

On  page  48.  after  line  6.  to  strike  out: 
•  Sec  210  Appropriations  under  this  title 
available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  expenses  of  attendance  at  meet- 
ings which  are  concerned  with  the  functions 
or  activities  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
made  or  which  will  contribute  to  improved 
conduct,  supervision,  or  management  of 
those  functions  or  activities."' 

Under  the  heading  "Title  III — National 
Liilxjr  Relations  Board — Salaries  and  Ex- 
pcn.ses  ".  r.n  page  48.  line  22.  after  the  word 
"area",  to  strike  out  "and  uniforms,  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  as  authorized  by  the  Act 
of  .September  1,  1954.  as  amended  (5  U.S.C. 
2131  I.'. 

Under  the  heading  "Title  IV — National 
Mediation  Board — Salaries  and  Expenses", 
on  page  49.  line  20.  after  the  word  "includ- 
n\^".  to  strike  out  "stenographic  reporting 
services  as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a);";  on 
pace  50.  at  the  beginning  of  line  1.  to  strike 
out  'Sgo'  and  insert  "$100",  and  in  line  3, 
after  "145  U.S.C.  160 1".  to  strike  out  $1.- 
522,500  "  and  in.sert  "$1,555,000". 

Under  the  heading  '■'ntle  V — Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  -Limitation  on  Salaries  and 
Expen-ses",  on  page  50,  hne  7,  after  the  word 
■Board",  to  strike  out  "including  uniforms 
or  allowar.ces  therefor,  as  authorized  by  the 
.\c'  of  Si'ptember  1.  1954  (68  Stat.  1114).'". 

Under  the  heading  "Title  VI— Federal  Me- 
diation and  Conciliation  Service — Salaries 
and  Expenses",  on  page  50,  line  25.  after  the 
word  ■maintained',  to  strike  out  ■$3,905,400"" 
and  insert  "■$4.093.000"". 

Under  the  heading  •"'Htle  IX— General 
Provisions  ".  on  page  52.  after  line  8.  to  insert: 
■"Sec  903.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  payment  In  advance  for  dues 
or  fees  for  library  membership  In  organiza- 
tions whose  publications  are  available  to 
members  only  or  to  members  at  a  price  lower 
than  to  the  general  public  and  for  payment 
m  advance  for  ptiblications  available  only 
upon  that  basis  or  available  at  a  reduced 
[jrice  on  prepublication  orders."' 

On  page  52.  after  line   16,  to  insert: 
•Sec.  904.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be     available     for     uniforms    or     allowances 
therefor  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1954.  as  amended   i5  U.S.C.  2131)." 
On  page  52,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 
"Sec.  905.  Appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be   available    for  expenses   of   attendance   at 
meetings  which  are  concerned  with  the  func- 
tions or  activities  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion is  made  or  which  will  contribute  to  im- 
proved conduct,  supervision,  or  management 
of  those  functions  or  activities." 
On  page  53.  after  line  3,  to  insert: 
"Sec  906.  Appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act  available  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall 
be  available  for  rental  of  space  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  new  or  expanded  activi- 
ties." 

Ml'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  .sup- 
port the  objectives  of  preventing  and 
controlling  pollution  of  waters  in  and 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  Moreover,  I 
welcome  the  inclusion  of  appropriations 
in  the  bill.  H.R.  11390,  for  such  purposes. 
For  the  record,  however,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  am  opposed  to  such 
allocations  of  funds  being  used  as  a 
Trojan  Horse  by  which  to  increase  di- 
version of  a  dangerously  large  volume 
of  water  into  the  Illinois  Waterway. 

The  subject  of  water  diversion  from 
Lake  Michigan  by  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  of  Greater  Chicago,  has 
been  a  subject  of  continuing  controversy 
between  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  other  States  adjoining  the  Great 
Lakes  for  many  years.  As  far  back  as 
1922  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  was  brought  into  the  conflict  by 
the  Lake  States  in  order  to  determine 
the  equities  involved.  In  recent  years 
there  has  been  continuous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Greater  Chicago  to  divert  addi- 
tional quantities  of  water  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  During  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, as  in  many  previous  ones,  a  bill 
has  been  introduced  by  Representative 
O'Brien,  H.R.  1.  authorizing  the  addi- 
tional diversion  of  1.000  cubic  feet  per 
second  from  Lake  Michigan.  H.R.  1. 
and  a  companion  bill,  S.  308,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  which,  after  long  hearings,  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate.  There  was  much 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  At  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  De- 
partment of  State  has  contacted  the 
Canadian  Government  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  Canadian  position  on  this 
matter. 

Simultaneously  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  before  which  several 
cases  relating  to  the  diversion  of  Lake 
Michigan    waters    have    been    pending, 
proceeded  to  consider  these  cases  and  to 
appoint  a  special  master  to  hear   tho 
evidence  relating  to  this  important  sub- 
ject.    The  master.  Judge  Albert  Maris, 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Chicago  and  in  other  places  and 
more  have  been  scheduled.    He  has  not. 
as  yet  completed  his  study  of  the  Lssues 
Now  as  this  matter  is  pending  both  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wrong,  indeed,  to  bypass 
the   Court   and   the    Foreign   Relations 
Committee.    Primarily,  the  issue  relates 
to  the  diversion  of  water  in  the  interest 
of  navigation.    Previously,  the  Court  on 
several  occasions  has  said  in  substance: 
"Chicago,  you  have  made  the  mess,  clean 
it  up."    And  Chicago  did  clean  it  up  and 
built  a  plant  to  take  care  of  the  then 
load,  but  afterward,  Chicago  extended  its 
territory,    added   several   million   to   its 
population  and  still  kept  the  same  facili- 
ties with  only  a  little  addition.   But  the 
same  were  not  adequate.    The  answer  is 
then  to  build  adequate  plants  to  take 
care  of  the  additional  load. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  over  this 
ground  many  times.    The  distinguished 
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senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Doug- 
las!, when  he  talks  often  indulges  in 
words  which  he  afterwards  regrets. 

The  Court  has  on  two  occasions  said 
to  the  Chicago  Sanitary  District,  "You 
made  the  mess.    Now  clean  it  up." 

Second,  the  Court  has  now  placed  in 
charge  of  the  matter  a  distinguished 
judge  to  hold  investigations.  He  is  con- 
ducting the  investigations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  diversion.  That  being  the  case, 
we  feel  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  did  not  go  off  half- 
cocked.  They  recognized  that  they  had 
no  authority  to  require  the  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  pollution.  I  wonder 
what  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  is  to- 
ward the  very  generous  offer  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  to  send  three 
Chicago  engineers  to  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  did  not  get  the  Sen- 
ator's question. 

Mr.  GORE:  I  do  not  press  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  EngleI,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark  1,  the  ju- 
nior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott  I ,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Humphrey),  I  offer  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  26, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  "$26,640. 
000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  -$27,640,- 
000.  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago — on  June  8 — the  President 
signed  a  law  which  the  Congress  sent  to 
him.  directing  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  to  make  a  careful  sur- 
vey with  respect  to  the  part  which  motor 
vehicles  of  all  types  play  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  pollutants  into  the  air.  Ob- 
viously, inasmuch  as  the  President 
signed  that  measure  only  a  few  days 
ago,  no  provision  was  rhade  with  re- 
spect to  budgeting  funds  for  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  use  in  undertaking  this 
new  responsibility,  which  he  has  just  re- 
ceived. 

The  Surgeon  General  could  expend  up 
to  $2  million  a  year.  My  amendment 
provides  for  $1  million. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  distinguished  Senator 
fiom  California  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered the  bill.  The  legislation 
authorizing  this  program  passed  after 
our  hearings  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  familiar  with  the 
legislation,  because  it  was  handled  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  matter  dealt 
with  by  the  amendment;  and  the 
amendment  is  very  meritorious.  So  I 
am  happy  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f  roi  1  Kansas. 

N  r.  CARLSON.  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tior  or  two  in  regard  to  the  Hill-Burton 
funl.  During  the  years  during  which 
the  Hill -Burton  fund  has  been  in  opera - 
tier.,  the  State  of  Kansas  has  received 
many  benefits  from  the  use  of  this  fund. 

I  notice  that  the  budget  estimate  for 
these  grants  for  hospital  construction 
was  $126,200,000;  the  House  allowance 
wa<  S150  million;  and  the  Senate  com- 
mittee recommended  5211,200,000. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinpui.shed 
chairnian  whether  he  believes  the 
am  )unt  recommended  by  the  committee 
will  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  ap- 
plications and  the  requests  which  arc 
pending? 

I«[r.  HILL.  No,  the  S21 1.200.000  would 
not  be  sufficient:  but  that  is  as  much  as 
the  committee  could  recommend,  in  view 
of  I  he  amount  authorized. 

Cm  pace  466  of  the  hearings  there  will 
be  found  a  table;  and  from  examining 
the  table  the  Senator  will  find  that  in 
order  to  meet  the  applications  we  now 
ha\  e  from  the  local  communities  and 
fro  n  the  nonprofit  hospital  organi- 
zat  ons  which  now  are  ready  to  po  for- 
ward with  the  construction  of  their 
hn.spital.s.  some  $806,264,000  would  be 
rcqjired.  But  the  $211,200,000  is  the 
nia<imum  amount  authorized;  and 
theiefore  the  committee  had  to  keep 
witiin  that  limit,  in.sofar  as  the  ap- 
propriation was  concerned,  a.s  the 
Senator  will  understand. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  How  can  the  com- 
munities be  expected  to  take  care  of 
some  of  the  bond  issues  which  already 
hai'e  been  voted  in  anticipation  of  the 
prevision  of  these  funds? 

Ilr.  HILL.  Some  communities  have 
voted  bond  i.ssues.  Some  have  levied 
spo:ial  taxes. 

Hut  so  far  as  the  appropriation  is 
cor.cerned.  we  cannot  appropriate  more 
th£  n  the  $211,200,000.  because  that  is 
the  maximum  amoimt  authorized  under 
the  act. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr,  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  increase  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  recommended. 

1  sincerely  hope  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  will  be 
api»roved.  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
tal-  e  care  of  these  requests. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  received  a  num- 
bei  of  telegrams  and  other  communica- 
tiois  in  connection  with  this  matter; 
anil  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

"here  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mi  nications  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in   he  Record,  as  follows: 

Great  Bend,  K.\ns 
Ser  ator  Frank  Carlson. 
Se-nate  Office  Building 
Wa^tiinglon.  DC: 

I  .R.  11390  shows  a  recommended  cut  in 
the  1961  appropriations  of  $36,200,000  under 
the  1960  appropriation  for  grants  for  hospital 
construction.  Such  a  cut  will  delay  much- 
needed  construction  of  hospital  betis  in 
Gn  at  Bend,  Kans.  We  sincerely  request  that 
the  1961  appropriation  be  restored  to  the 
1963  level. 

Herbert  A.  Harms, 
Prefiident.  Barton  County  Flcnir  Mills 
Co. 


Great  Bend,  Kan.s 
Senator  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Respectfully  urge  restoration  Hin-Burt<jn 
grants  in  1961  to  at  least  1960  appropriation 
level.  Vitally  needed  local  hospital  construc- 
tion project  would  be  seriously  delayed  and 
impaired  by  reduction  shown  In  H  R.  11390 
Fluctuation  of  Htll-Burton  grants  creates 
havoc  In  hospital  planning  for  any  com- 
munity. Your  ci;nslderatlon  deeply  ap- 
preriated 

Don  Wclimer, 
\f(!pt)r  City  Of  Great  Bend .  Kan'f  .Great 
Bt  nd  C'linniuntty  Hospital  Association. 


Grfai  Sr  ND   Kans 
Senulii.--  Frank  Carl.son, 

.S'riuiic  O/Tice  lUiddii'ij. 
Wasiiington,  DC: 

Our  hospital  building  pr<-jeci  liere  will  be 

."ipri'nisly  affected   if  HK    11390  i.s  cut  under 

•i.e    I9C0   apj)riiprl;it!i<ns.      Your   help    In    re- 

t'lriiiR;    the    approjinatton.s    fiir    1961    to    thr 

I'tW)   level  will   be  grr.itlv   .ippreclatcd 

H  P   Thif«, 
P'-'sidfi: ; .    Cojinnuinty    flo.spital     As- 

1  H'-    K^N-^~.    .-VfATf    Bo\RD    ('F    Health 

Tupt  ka   Kan-  .  April  :':'   l^tiii 
Hon    Frank    ( '^rl.son. 
US    Senate, 
Wi-liniaton.   DC 

DiAR  Sfnatub  Car!  son  As  ."-equtsted  Ij;. 
Mr.  H  P.  Thies.  president  ol  the  Community 
Hixspital  A.<=!nciation,  at  Great  Bend,  Kans, 
I  .iin  .'-oudiiig  viTi  the  ullocatinn  of  Hill- 
Burton  .^ct  funds  for  the  1959  and  1960  i\>- 
cril  years.  Plea.--e  notice  that  all  of  these 
funds  ha\e  been  allocated  to  projcctt;  iiow 
under  C'in'-i.'-i:(''.oi'. 

H().':[)lta!s  now  h.iving  high  priority  f^r 
nmd.s  on  the  ba.'is  of  the  1961  prop'\-ed  State 
plan,  and  who  have  their  funds  available  for 
construction  and  are  wailing  fur  ihe  1961 
fiscal   year   apprnpriatiun    are: 


^liau  m.-M  i.viinii,  .\Ii  main 

I  "I  :l\     Ci.ljl;!  V.    ("ll\    (  'f\''  T 

<iri-'-it  ffiiri'M   '!ii-il  (".•nt.r 
,<rwar'l  ( '  'im' V.  I.IKciil 
\iillui|i>  IIo^ihihI,    Viirl.oii> 

WcsllV    IIIIJIM-'   rc.-i'!'  lill'    .   \^   II  ti- 
T''l:i\ 


>,.•,, (Kill  :v.''  i««i 

:',,  -jwi.dmi  1  j«i  tm 

S7'i,tlt«l  NKIIIKI 

li«/,i«lii  Jim,n«i 


.,vi,  nun 


Km 


I 


.'■.  TMMiOd      '.t.  .^-'■.,  I"'' 


Obv.uUbly,  there  will  not  be  enough  funds 
U)  Cover  tliC  jjrojects  where  funds  are  avail- 
able. We  will,  by  necessity,  If  all  of  these 
projects  are  to  be  started  within  the  near 
future,  have  to  dip  Into  the  1962  anticipated 
funds  from  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
hospitals,  who  are  eligible  for  HUl-Burton 
Act  fund.'^,  are  having  bond  elections  this 
fall  and  are  hoping  to  raise  the  necesFary 
funds  for  hospital  construction; 
Hill-Burton  funds 
Wilson     County     Hospital,     Neo- 

desha $400,000 

Dickinson   County   Hospital   .Abi- 
lene   500,  000 

St.  Marys  Hospital,  Winfield 900,000 

Total. -^    1,800,000 

If  you  have  any  questions,  please  feel  free 
to  write  or  call  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Roy  N.  Johnston, 
Director  of  Division. 
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\  .nil  of  li(.-|iita'. 


I  ■iiiir  it  !i<i<lill  il> 
(..lU'tti'  Cniillt.v 
\Icr'  >  Miiii^-^n  -I'll  ni-r 
\\,-si,'\    l|ip>|iiral 
1  u-iaiii;  Mi-niorial    . 
\l.iMiin:'''i  CliiMri'ii'-i 
i;i-|iiitili.   ('.Miiuy . 

-I  itTor.l  lUslrlcl    - 

\|,Tiy  lln-pl'.ll    

( '  iiii •>   M  iinicipal 

-h  ,«  lire     \1  l-^if)Il 

\.  u  m  ill  Mniiori.il 

I  i.I.il  .illix-almii      -  . 


'I'dW  ri 


I'aiyiii-^ 
i    Fort  .<(<itl 
I   Widula. 

I.IMVCIIW  III  111 

I  ToiK'Wa 

'    IJ.'llrvilli' 

HI  afford. 


Tntiil  cost 


KiHloral  fuu(l.< 

IQ.Vj  nsnil     i    miO  fiscal 
yi'iir  y»'ar 


%\.*T2.  J.HT  71 
677.  liSrt.  («J 
(') 

(Ml.  aji  T4 
4H«i.  <>fio.  n*! 


IndflH-mlfiiw. ,   1.  .VVJ,  77(1.  'Xi 


Cancy 

Mcrrlani 

Kni|H.riii 


4'JI,  IMXi,  I  If  I 
1.  41!,s;<»i  IKI 
1.  Mi.  4H2  T. 


:'7.'i.  IKKI,  (Kl 
1'4.  H-JII  > 

1 4.;.  .•(.'■.J  :«i 
♦n.',,  mill  (»i 

L'l..'.  L'liJ  IKI 
.111.  IKK  I.I  l() 

L'lH.  7(KI.  (Kl 
tii,  UW.  00 


i  .\   llllr  ill  hci'.|iil:il 


Tii\>ii 


Total  cost 


Fc<i»Tal  fuml.s 


1.11.  (XKt.OO 
.Vi7  4.';<,).  ti5 

liJii,  (Km.  IK) 
■^,^^,  LVi.m 

IMI.  (KKI.  IKI 

.',  (KKI.  IKI 

<.4f..  741    IS 


Rchaliilitalioir 

riipiKT  p'ouiidatidii   To|Kka        '  (■ 

Univcrsitiy    of    Kan.sa-s  :  Kaiisiis  Ciiy         $443,  t),Vi,  0& 

-Medical.  I  1 

Capper  Fouiulation  ,     Toix-ka         .   ,       119,402.0(1 

•■inin-'iiKr  unit'. 
T'lia.'^sil.'Il.Ml 


Total  alliK-aliiili 


Clironlc  ilisi -ly  liospJt.iK 
WichllH  .-^t.  Jast'pli  .   ...'.  W  icliii  1 
I  M.i.-<.<i|tne<l ]■■ 

Tiitiil  alliKalioii 


0) 


■J.  a*  I,  4J<<  («  |2.  lOfp.  437,  (Ki 

ll.KI.  (KAI.OO 


I  liat-'iioslic  uii'l  frcatmciil: 
Tr.iti^fcrri'il   to  nnrj-inp 

liorncs. 
rii.i.s,'-it!iici|  - 


Total  allocation 


IS.W  fiscal 
year 


$7S,  517.  74 
27,  462.  44 

25,  asfl.  82 


I9fiO  fiscal 
year 


j:21,»i»4.  !*> 
U.'S,  119.  82 


131. 907.  00        lS7.014,nO 


100. 000, 00 


liKi  laKi  IKI 


liKi.diKi  IKI       ,\ur-iiii!  lioiiic: 

(ira(T  Hospital.   -      .      .  TIiitcliiii.--oii 

IiNi.oiKiiKi  I'rc.sbytfTiiiii  .M.iiKir        .  .Vcwton 

l.iiiil.^tion;  Coniiiimiiiy  _  Liiiil.-^lKirp.. 


100,  DUO.  00 


139,  732. 00 


100,  (100.00 


117. -too,  (<1 
73,  37.').  00 
41.192,00 


Total  all(K-at  Ion      ' - »231. 967.00 


ion.  000,  no 

H1.3*a.-2s 

25.  fi.'iO  72 

137.014.00 

\i  ,\  I.. 


Mm. 


I'l"."  tiMiil  year     Cuniiil"-!".".  W  Ichlta  an'l  lyfavetiwortli  projccls. 

U  .iitnii;  iliTi-ioii  on    .uriil  .ippi-.il 


lii.-Uiilr-  »l«Ki.(KK)  traii.-fcrri-il  from  "  I  >'iL'iiiistic  ami  Irr  ilim  'it 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  by  examin- 
ing the  table  on  page  466  of  the  hear- 
ings. Senators  will  obtain  the  entire 
,story  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to 
me,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  que.stion? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt. 
very  briefly,  let  me  state  that,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  in  Massachusetts  we 
have  a  number  of  institutions,  such  as 
the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston,  the 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  the 
Ma.s.sachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  all  of  which 
do  research  work  for  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
is  the  only  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  I  understand,  which  places  a 
percentage  limitation  on  the  amount  for 
indirect  costs  incui-red  by  the  acceptance 
of  research  grants. 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
deleted  that  provision. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chiLsetts  is  correct;  the  committee  has 
deleted  that  15-percent  limitation.  That 
means  we  shall  go  to  conference  with 
this,  and  will  do  our  best  to  sustain  the 
Senate  position  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Lawrence  A.  Kimp- 
ton,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities.  His  letter  deals 
with  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

January  15,  1960. 
The    Honorable    the    Secrttary    of    Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Association  of 
American  Universities  wishes  to  place  before 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (and  its  constituent  agencle.s,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health)  and  the  Oongress  of  the 
United  States  an  urgent  request  that  every 


efTuri  be  put  forward  to  eliminate  from 
present  and  future  appropriation  bills  for  the 
Department  the  provision  that  research 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
made  by  agencies  within  the  Department. 
are  restricted  to  the  payment  of  only  15  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  toward  covering 
indirect    costs   of    research. 

This  15-percent  limitation,  which  has  been 
enacted  into  prior  appropriation  bills,  has 
been  an  extremely  costly  provision  to  the 
uiii\ersities  of  the  country.  The  costs  of 
research  consist  not  only  of  the  direct  ex- 
penses of  salaries  and  equipment,  but  also 
the  indirect  expenses  of  maintenance  of  lab- 
oratories and  buildings.  Including  heating, 
lighting,  ventilation,  cleaning,  repairs,  etc.. 
and  including  costs  of  administrative  and 
business  ofBces.  As  the  teaching  or  research 
activities  of  any  university  increase,  these 
indirect  costs  have  been  found  inevitably, 
and  in  the  long  run,  to  Increase  also  in  direct 
proportion.  The  sum  total  of  these  costs  in 
practically  all  universities  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  percentage  limitation  provided  in 
Public  Health  Service  and  National  Institutes 
of  Health  grants. 

Many  agencies  of  the  Government  have 
recognized  the  desirability  of  paying  the 
full  costs  of  research.  Including  the  Indirect 
costs  The  recent  Circular  A-21  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  sets  forth  the 
policy  that  research  projects  undertaken 
through  government  sponsorship  shall  cover 
full  costs,  and  it  sets  forth  the  principles  by 
which  such  cost  determination  can  be 
made.  This  Circular  A-21  permits,  and  in- 
deed Instructs,  all  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  follow  these  principles  in  the  award- 
ing of  research  contracts  and  grants.  The 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  the  only  agency  of  Government 
which  is  prohibited  by  law  from  adopting 
the  principles  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in   Circular  A-21. 

The  above  restriction  applying  to  grants 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  Imposes  serious 
fiscal  burdens  on  one  of  the  most  critical 
elements  of  American  higher  education — 
namely,  the  medical  schools.  For  many 
years  the  medical  schools  of  the  United 
States  have  been  under  serious  financial 
pressure  as  the  costs  of  medical  education 
and  research  have  risen,  and  as  pressures 
have  risen  for  turning  out  more  and  better 
doctors.  A  large  voltune  of  medical  research 
is  now  supported  by  grants  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  American  med- 


ical schools,  but  since  the  Indirect  costs 
are  not  fully  covered,  the  schools  have  been 
desperately  short  of  the  other  funds  re- 
quired to  cover  the  full  costs  of  the  re- 
search work  which  has  been  undertaken. 
This  research  work  In  the  fields  of  medicine 
and  biology  Is  of  critical  Importance  to  na- 
tional health,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
financial  Integrity  of  the  medical  schools 
is  therefore  an  important  aspect  of  national 
welfare.  It  is  urgently  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  medical  schools  be  strengthened 
rather  than  weakened  by  undertaking  crit- 
ically important  research  financed  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  member  institu- 
tions of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities include  medical  schools  in  their 
organization,  and  all  of  these  have  faced 
serious  financial  difficulties  because  of  the 
policy  imposed  by  the  Congress  In  prevent- 
ing the  reimbursement  of  the  universities 
for  the  full  costs  which  they  incur  in  re- 
search programs. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
respectfully  requests  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  provide  In  Its 
budget  the  funds  required  to  cover  the  full 
indirect  allowance  computed  under  Circular 
A-21  for  research  grants,  and  to  recommend 
strongly,  and  as  a  matter  of  urgency,  the 
elimination  of  the  Indirect-cost  restriction 
in  the  fiscal  1961   appropriation  bill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The    Association    of    American 

Universities. 
Lawrence  A.  Kimpton. 

President. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  my  statement 
on  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    by  Senator  Kuchel 

The  Senate  from  time  to  time  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  insidious  and  grave  threat 
to  public  health  stemming  from  our  Na- 
tion's amazing  Industrial  growth  and  the 
momentous  increase  in  numbers  and  u.se 
of  motor  vehicles  and  powerplants  which 
discharge  great  volumes  of  pollutants  Into 
the  atmosphere. 

On  several  occasions  during  my  service 
In  this  body,  I  have  been  privileged  to  vote 
for  measures  finally  enacted  into  law  under 
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which  Federal  Hgeucies  have  been  empowered 
and  directed  to  investigate  the  problem  of 
air  pollution.  The  importance  of  these 
acts  may  not  have  been  fully  appreciated, 
but,  in  my  estimation,  the  Air  Pollution  Re- 
search Act,  Public  Law  159,  the  extension  of 
that  law  in  1959  by  Public  Law  86-365.  and 
most  recently  the  so-called  Schenck  Act, 
Public  Law  86^93.  are  of  immeasurable 
significance  in  our  comprehensive  programs 
t;>  safeguard  and  maintain  public  health. 

The  bill  now  before  us  providing  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  will 
finance  activities  under  these  statutes.  A 
total  of  $4,900,000  is  provided  for  air  pol- 
lution research  and  investigation,  the  larg- 
est sum  which  ever  has  been  allowed  in  a 
single  year.  This  is  within  $100,000  of  the 
annual  ceiling  fixed  by  Congress  a  year  ago 
In  extending  Public  Law  159. 

Within  the  month,  the  Congress  has 
broadened,  in  effect,  the  scope  of  the  original 
act,  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  introduc- 
ing and  helping  put  through  the  84th  Con- 
gress. Only  a  few  days  before  departing 
from  the  country  on  his  present  Pacific  trip. 
President  Eisenhower  signed  the  bill  H.R. 
8238  calling  on  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  "conduct  a  thorough  study"  into  the 
particular  aspect  of  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem  Identified  with  motor  vehicle  exhausts. 

This  Is  a  widely  acknowledged  major 
phase  of  the  smog  or  air-pollution  difficul- 
ties with  which  many  areas  are  wrestling. 
The  studies.  It  Is  hoped,  will  pave  the  way 
for  remedial  measures  to  safeguard  our  peo- 
ple against  fvimes  and  materials  which  may 
have  exceedingly  deleterious  effects. 

This  new  act  was  sent  to  the  White  House 
about  the  time  our  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee was  finishing  its  work  on  the  pending 
bill.  Unfortunately,  its  passage  had  not  been 
anticipated,  at  least  to  the  point  where  any 
estimate  could  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  carry  out  the  duties  which 
Public  Law  86-493  imposes.  Therefore.  It 
is  vital  that  an  additional  amount  be  In- 
cluded In  the  appropriation  for  environmen- 
tal health  activities. 

Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  able  colleague.  Mr.  Engle.  the 
two  able  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Scott,  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
thiit   $1    million   be   added   to   this  measure. 

Work  required  to  Implement  this  new  law 
will.  I  am  advised.  Include  both  laboratory 
studies  and  the  appraisal  of  conditions  in 
the  field  In  virlous  individual  communities. 
This  naturally  will  require  money  which  is 
not  provided  In  the  $4,900,000  carried  In  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  or  reported  by 
our  committee. 

The  investigation  of  automobile  exhausts 
will  require  a  material  expansion  of  the 
Public  Health  Service's  planned  activities 
relating  to  the  overall  air  p>ollution  problem. 
The  studies  contemplated  are  of  such  char- 
acter that  considerable  leudtime  is  neces- 
sary ttj  obtain  equipment  and  to  organize 
a  staff.  At  present,  the  Service  now  has  only 
one  research  facility  at  Its  Sanitary  Engi- 
neering Center  In  Cincinnati,  where  a  lim- 
ited number  of  the  various  problems  con- 
cerning such  pollution  can  be  studied  at  any 
one   time. 

To  expedite  the  research  work  which  the 
Congress  has  just  called  upon  the  Service 
to  perform,  several  such  installations  doubt- 
less will  be  reqvured.  This  would  permit 
simultaneous  study  of  varlou.s  facets  of  the 
problem    at    one   time. 

I  am  not  seeking  the  full  amount  which 
may  be  essential  to  explore  this  highly  Im- 
portant and  extensive  held.  Instead.  I  am 
merely  proposing  a  modest  sum  so  that  as 
little  tlm°  as  pos.sible  will  be  lost  in  getting 
under  way.  I  do  not  believe  we  would  be 
warranted  In  any  so-called  crash  program, 
which  might  call  for  materially  greater 
amounts  of  money      Nevertheless,  the  work 


should   be  begun  as  quickly  as  the  Ser%ice 
mobilize    manpower,    obtain    facilities, 
map  otit  specific  courses  of  action. 
less   money   is   made   available   at   this 
,   it  is  probable   that  a  whole  year  will 
ost    in    conducting    this    desirable    re- 
The  law  Itself  directs   the  Surgeun 
to  report  in  not  more  than  2  years, 
th   the   House   and    the   Senate   Appro- 
ions    Committee    in    their    reports    ac- 
ledge  the  urgency  of  Federal  efforts  in 
alr-polltitlon  field.     Indeed,  our  Senate 
s  remarks  on  the  problem  of  nl- 
and    Infectious    disease    activities    -.it 
National    Institutes   of   Health    bear   on 
point.     On  page  35  of   the  report,   the 
iment    is    made ; 

i'ith  the  growing  Importance  of  air 
itlon  in  oiu"  urban  environment,  the  re- 
allergles  in  particular  will  demand 
orous  research  attack." 
e  funds  provided  In  the  amendment 
h  I  propose  would  serve  t'l  birengihtn 
attack. 
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Tthe    PRESIDING   OFFICER.     Ls    all 
rerraining    time    on    the    amendment 
ielped  back? 

HILL.    I  yield  back  the  >  emainder 
time  under  my  control,  Mr.  Pres- 
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idei  it. 

N  r.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
bac  t  the  remainder  of  the  time  luider 
my  control. 

I  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  amendment  wa.s  agreed  to 

^[r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offe  r  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
des  c  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
am  jndment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  41, 
bet  veen  lines  7  and  8.  it  is  proposed  to 
ins(  Tt : 

C'OcJpFP.ATIVE       RF.faEARCH       OR       DEMONSTRATION 

Projects  in  Social  Security 
Fbr  grants,  contracts,  and  jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  for  research  or 
den  onstration  projects  under  section  1110 
of  Ihe  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  '42 
U.S  C.  1310).  $700,000. 

» [r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  my 
ren  arks  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
mei  It  will  be  brief. 

This  is  a  budget  recommendation  of 
administration.    It  has  also  been  rec- 
ominended  in  connection  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  American  Public  Welfare 
It  has  been  requested  by 
head  of  the  social  security  agency 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
of    Health,    Education,    and 
fare.    It  fits  in  with  the  President's 


the 


Ass  Delation, 
the 

i 


tself 

parjtment 
We 
proferam. 

R  '.r.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
ami  'ndment  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  I  believe  it  merits  being 
mai  ie  a  part  of  the  bill. 

^[r.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend - 
me  it  has  the  supp>ort  of  the  Department 
of  lealth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
als<  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I 
thiJ  ik  the  amendment  is  a  good  one,  and 
shojld  be  adopted;  and  I  am  happy  to 
accjpt  it. 

»[r.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  my 
sta  ement  and  explanation  of  the 
am  indment  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
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There  bein.L;  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.Statement  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
ON  Cooperative  Research  Amendment  to 
Laboh-HEW    Appropriations   Bill 

I  now  proix>se  an  amemimeat  lu  add 
S7»0.0()0  for  social  security  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
prlatl.>n.s  bill.  H.R.  11390 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Asslst- 
Mice.  the  Advisory  C(3uncil  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Services,  the  American  Public  Welfare 
As.Mx;latiL>n.  and  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  have  all  stressed  the  Impoi- 
t.mce  of  s'lch  research  and  deinon&tratij.n 
projects  in  ad\anclng  our  efforts  to  .strength - 
rn  family  and  child  wclf.ire. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Admtnl.«!tratlon  re- 
q\ie.sted  $700  000  to  beRin  a  progr.on  oi  co- 
iipera:  ne  research  in  social  security  In  flsciil 
1961.  but  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mr.tee  refused  this  budirel  request  and  it 
hits  not  been  restured  by  House  flo<jr  action 
n>r  by  the  Senate  Ai^propriations  Committee. 

I  believe  th.it  a  f.ir  greater  amount  f  ir 
fruitful  research  into  social  security  prob- 
lems would  be  completely  Justihed,  but  at 
le;ut  we  should  make  a  start.  A  modest  in- 
ve-.'nieiit  us  rt^e.irch  can  pay  trfn;"ndM",s 
dividends  In  medical  research  we  have  dis- 
covered. aiKt  Congress  very  properly  Rives  full 
sujiport  to  i!. e  medic. il  reACiuch  progranxs  of 
The  N.itiunal  Institutes  of  Health.  I  believe 
It  is  equally  rcaU.sflc  and  reasoiiable  to  Ir.- 
vest  the  modest  sum  of  $700,000  int<i  other 
bnixirtiint  re^earch  programs  which  may  help 
.•\i;'.i  rica  to  avoid  the  terrible  social  and  fl- 
nanclHl  costs  of  f;unily  bre;ikdowns  and  Ju- 
venile dellnqueiicy^not  to  sp^-ak  of  the 
heartrending  liuman  cost  of  broken  homes 
and  neglected,  disturbed  or  deilnqucm  chil- 
dren. 

I  c  'tnmend  to  the  atter.tU  n  of  my  c  )'.- 
Ir^agues  recommendation  18(a)  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  <<n  Public  Assistance,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Ftip.fls  authorized  by  the  Congress  under 
the  E<.)Cial  security  amendments  of  1956 
should  be  appropriated  for  research  and 
denujiiitration  projects  such  a.s  those  relat- 
ing to  tlie  prevent  km  and  reduction  of  de- 
peiidtncy.  coordlnntlnn  between  prl'.ate  and 
public  agencies,  and  ImprovementR  In  social 
'erurlty  nr-'d  related  programs,  and  research 
Icidint;    t.)    strengthening    family    life." 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  Advisory 
Council  urged  e.st  abllrhment  of  a  national 
institute,  along  the  lines  of  our  Natlor.al 
Instilutes  of  Health,  to  supp<3rl  studies  and 
demon.'-traiion  programs  to  help  strengthen 
family  life  in  America. 

Another  group  fet  up  by  the  social  se- 
c'.irify  legislation  of  1958,  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Welfare  Services,  also  has  urged 
support  for  research  and  demonstration  pr<  J- 
ects.  This  Council  recommends  Federal 
grants  to  research  organizations,  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  to  public  and 
%o!uiitary  social  agencies  for  dcmonstralion 
and  research  projects  In  child  welfare  and 
other  problems  of  family  life  such  as  al- 
fohol;-m,  desertion,  divorce,  nefrlect.  nnd 
uneniplovment 

I  aho  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues item  32  of  the  Federal  legislative 
objectives.  1960.  of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare A.'^sjjciatlon  which  urges  appropriation 
of  Federal  funds  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  all  aspects  of  social  se- 
curity and  public  welfare. 

These  recommendations  urging  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects have  the  vlgorotis  backing  of  top  wel- 
fare experts  in  America. 

I  believe  the  great  human,  social,  and  fi- 
nancial dividends  of  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  In  the  Held  of  social  security 
fully    ju.stlfy   appropriation    of   $700,000   for 
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these  purposes  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  in  support  of  my  amendment  to  re- 
.stoie  these  funds  as  originally  requested  by 
the  S<icial  Security  Administration. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

COOPERATIVE     RESEARCH 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Com- 
mls-sioner  of  Social  Security.  William  L. 
Mitchell,  strongly  urged  restoration  of  the 
$700000  for  cooperative  research  and  dem- 
onstration projects  In  fiscal  1961  and  he 
said  this  money  would  go  for  the  f(jllowing 
purptjses: 

1  $100,000  to  make  an  inventory  uf  social 
security  research  already  in  progress  In 
various  public  and  private  organizations  and 
agencies.  Such  an  Inventory  would  be  es- 
.sential  If  we  are  to  approach  the  rese.nrch 
problem  in  an  orderly,  efficient,  and  eco- 
nomical manner. 

2.  t2o0.000  for  a  major  demonstration 
project,  combined  with  a  careful  research 
program,  to  investigate  the  broad  range  of 
connnuuity  services  which  could  help  low- 
Income  families,  needy  families,  or  broken 
homes,  and  thus  preserve  and  promote  the 
strength  and  stability  of  the  community, 

3.  $350,000  for  abtiut  15  projects  de.iling 
with  such  matters  as  why  families  remain 
on  aiislstaiice  rolls,  what  a.'e  the  best  em- 
ployment possibilities  for  mothers  of  de- 
pendent children,  how  best  to  use  nursing 
homes  in  caring  for  older  people,  how  best 
to  Improve  public  assistance  adminlstr:*- 
ilon,  and  similar  problems  which  Involve 
huge  sums  of  public  money. 

With  more  than  5  million  American.s  get- 
ting public  assistance,  it  seems  obviouis  that 
an  effective  social  research  program  can  pay 
tremendous  dividends  by  turning  up  new 
.solutions  to  help  needy,  dependent  people 
become  self-supporting  and  self-respecting 
independent  citizens. 

As  the  Commissioner  of  .Social  Security 
pointed  out  In  his  testimony.  "It  Is  essential 
that  the  Federal  Government  provide  stimu- 
lus and  support  through  research  grants?  as 
we  do  for  health,  education,  and  V(x:atlonal 
rehabilitation." 

If  we  have  a  g(x>d  social  security  research 
program,  we  can  deal  better  with  public 
assistance  cases  which  already  exist  and  we 
can  better  prevent  such  ca.ses  from  develop- 
ing In  the  future. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prei.ident,  I  do  like- 
wise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
■  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  move  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted, with  instiTJCtions.  I  make  that 
motion,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask 
to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  will  be  read. 

The  motion  was  read,  as  follows: 

I  move  that  the  bill  (H.R.  11390)  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, with  Instructions  to  report  It  back  to 
the  Senate  with  amendments  providing  for  a 
reduction  of  $250  million  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  E>epartment  of  Health,  Educa- 
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tion.  and  Welfare,  other  than  for  grants  to 
States  for  public  assistance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
mcreases  in  the  bill  over  the  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  Labor  Department  are 
rather  inconsequential. 

There  are  no  increases  for  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

All  the.^e  increases  come  in  the  items 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

The  Senate  has  added  $300  million  to 
the  amount  voted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  House  had  already 
voted  appropriations  of  $164  million 
over  the  budget  estimates.  The  bill  as 
repoited  to  the  Senate  calls  for  appro- 
priations $418  million  over  the  appro- 
piratlons  for  1960. 

So  the  bill  which  we  are  considering 
tonight  is  almost  $464  million — nearly 
h.ilf  a  billion — over  the  budget  estimates. 

I  understand — and  we  had  a  long  dis- 
cussion about  this,  involving  many  oflB- 
cials — that  what  is  actually  happening 
in  this  field,  today,  is  that  the  liberality 
of  the  criteria  by  which  various  research 
projects  arc  finally  accepted  means  that 
ncaily  ii^y  project  which  comes  along 
in  the  re;icarch  field  can  find  lodging  in 
this  a.tency:  and  that  means,  in  turn, 
that  the  good  projects  go  to  the  private 
foundations,  and  the  rest  of  the  projects 
come  to  the  Government. 

Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  become  aca- 
dcmir  curiosities.  But  once  they  are  in- 
cluded, they  are  included  by  the  hun- 
dreds. The  committees  feel  constrained 
to  put  them  in  the  bill. 

So  we  have  a  bill  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  budget  estimate.  Some- 
where this  must  stop.  The  situation 
was  similar  last  year,  and  in  other  years 
when  I  was  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  lifted  my  voice  on  occasion 
against  some  of  these  items,  because  I 
wanted  to  see  some  results.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  results. 

I  have  made  a  comparison  of  the  Ket- 
tering-Sloan  Institute  as  compared  with 
Government  institutions.  I  would  like 
to  see  some  tangible  results  on  the  line. 
All  we  have  gotten  is  the  expenditure  of 
more  and  more  money  over  the  years, 
and  not  results  that  aie  commensurate 
with  the  expenditures. 

The  last  time  I  lifted  my  voice  on  this 
floor,  when  I  was  still  on  the  committee, 
I  had  no  more  than  done  so  than  the 
organizations  back  home  had  me  on  the 
telephone.  The  pi-es.sure  was  on.  Some- 
where il  must  stop. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that 
the  President  will  come  pretty  close  to 
vetoing  the  bill  with  this  money  pro- 
vided: and  if  I  have  anything  to  say 
about  It,  and  if  the  President  will  listen 
to  me,  I  will  a.sk  him  to  veto  it  to  stop 
the  business  of  accepting  every  project 
that  comes  along,  irrespective  of  its  real 
merit. 

So  today  the  good  projects  are  carried 
out  by  the  private  foundations.  They 
back  out  from  all  the  others,  and  they 
become  the  Government  projects;  the 
result  shows  up  in  the  form  of  the  pro- 
posal before  us  tonight — $464  million 
over  the  budget  estimate. 


As  I  said  this  afternoon,  I  have  seen 
the  harpoon  thrown  out  against  the 
Budget  Bureau  on  occasion,  but  it  is  a 
creature  of  the  Congress.  We  created  it 
40  years  ago.  We  did  so  for  a  purpose, 
because  there  existed  a  fiscal  wilderness, 
a  veritable  labyrinth  through  which  one 
could  not  find  himself,  and  there  had 
to  be  some  order,  with  respect  to  econ- 
omy and  efficiency,  so  that  the  taxpay- 
ers could  get  their  money  s  worth. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  Here  is  a 
$464  million  nuclear  hole  in  the  1960 
budget;  and  when  it  is  approved,  Sena- 
tors may  as  well  make  up  their  minds 
that  this  is  one  more  effort  to  chisel  away 
the  hope  for  a  surplus  which  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session.  Instead  of 
a  surplus,  there  will  be  a  great  big  deficit. 
I  cannot,  in  all  good  conscience,  go  along 
with  this  sort  of  thing. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  bill 
may  be  recommitted  and  that  $250  mil- 
lion will  be  taken  out  of  it,  not.  however, 
to  include  any  reduction  in  the  grants 
to  States  for  public  assistance. 

That  is  my  story.  I  yield  back  my 
time.     I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  hour 
is  late.  I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate. 
I  do  wish,  however,  to  say  that  if  Sen- 
ators want  to  slash  funds  for  grants  to 
the  States  for  waste-treatment  works,  if 
they  want  to  slash  funds  for  hospital 
construction,  diagnostic  clinics,  nursing 
homes,  health  centers,  and  other  health 
facilities,  if  they  want  to  slash  funds  for 
the  project  which  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson!  mentioned  a  few 
minutes  ago — and  his  question  was  not 
"Why  so  much?"  but.  really,  in  sub- 
stance, "Why  so  Uttle?"— if  Senators 
want  to  slash  funds  for  the  great  voca- 
tional education  programs  which  we 
have  had  since  World  War  I  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  if  Senators  want  to 
slash  funds  that  go  to  schools  in  fed- 
erally impacted  areas,  if  they  want  to 
slash  funds  for  the  very  humane  cause 
of  vocational  rehabUitation,  if  they  want 
to  slash  funds  for  programs  under  our 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  if  Sen- 
ators want  to  slash  funds  for  the  work 
we  have  been  carrying  on  in  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  diseases  like  tu- 
berculosis, and  if  they  want  to  slash 
funds  for  medical  research,  they  will  do 
so  by  voting  for  the  Dirksen  amendment. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
under  a  resolution  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Saltonstall],  created  a  committee 
of  consultants  on  medical  research,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  most  eminent  doc- 
tors, scientists,  and  laymen  in  the  United 
States.  One  could  not  find  a  more 
eminent  group  of  consultants  than  those 
that  served  on  the  committee.  If  time 
permitted,  I  w^ould  like  to  fully  discuss 
the  work  of  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee, through  great  personal  sacrifice 
by  its  members,  did  a  tremendous  job. 
It  issued  a  report  which  is  a  textbook  on 
medical  research.  It  is  the  finest  report 
to  be  found  in  the  field  of  medical  re- 
search, a  carefully  prepared,  soundly 
documented,  compelling,  and  challeng- 
ing report.  The  committee  of  consult- 
ants deserves  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
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the  American  people,  and  of  all  mankind, 
for  their  tireless  work  and  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  in  coming  to  Wash- 
ington weekend  after  weekend,  in  ex- 
amining hundreds  of  witnesses,  in  bring- 
ing before  it  testimony,  data,  and  mate- 
rial of  all  kinds,  upon  which  the  report 
is  bsised.  in  giving  to  us  this  magnificent 
and  challenging  doctiment  on  medical 
rvsearch.  and  showing  us  that  medicine 
today  stands  at  the  threshold  of  a  new- 
day,  and  if  we  will  but  press  forward,  as 
this  report  recommends,  against  the 
dread  diseases,  the  time  is  not  too  far 
distant  when  we  shall  have  a  break- 
through against  cancer,  heart  disease, 
mental  disease,  arthritis,  multiple  scle- 
rosis, cerebral  palsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  the 
neurological  diseases,  and  all  the  other 
diseases  that  have  bafBed  and  plagued 
mankind  through  the  years. 

Dr.  de  Bakey,  one  of  the  foremost  sur- 
geons in  the  world,  and  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  consultants,  was  awarded  last 
year  the  distinguished  service  award  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  as 
being,  in  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  the  association,  the  man  who  during 
the  year  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  medicine  in  all  America.  He  declared 
to  us  that  progress  in  medical  research 
had  moved  forward  in  line  with  the 
support  that  has  been  given  to  medical 
research.  As  he  further  said,  since  we 
began  these  programs  of  medical  re- 
search, helped  and  financed  in  part  by 
the  Government,  there  has  been  more 
progress  in  medical  research  in  those  few 
years  than  in  all  the  centuries  that  had 
gone  before. 

I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate  longer  to- 
night. I  know  the  Senate  is  not  going  to 
slash  these  funds.  We  shall  carry  on  the 
offensive  against  the  dread  diseases  for 
we  know  that  the  Committee  of  Consul- 
tants has  shown  us  the  way  to  a  new 
era  in  medical  research  and  a  new  day 
in  medicine  for  the  health,  the  lives,  and 
the  happiness  of  our  people  and  all 
peoples. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  from  the  time  on  the  bill  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  a  very  impassioned  plea  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  should 
like  to  invite  attention  to  two  facts. 

First,  adopting  the  motion  Senators 
will  not  be  slashing  funds  in  any  of  the 
areas  of  which  the  chairman  spoke,  be- 
cause not  only  we  will  be  providing  the 
budget  amounts  provided  last  year  but 
also  we  will  be  providing  more  money. 

I  shall  devote  a  few  remarks  to  the 
phase  of  this  about  which  I  spoke  last 
year.  I  shall  continue  to  speak  about  it 
as  long  as  I  live. 

No  man  in  the  Senate  has  more  reason 
to  desire  medical  research  than  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  No  man  ap- 
preciates more  what  can  be  done  with 
research.  The  Bayne- Jones  report, 
which  was  brought  out  2  years  ago,  has 
still  not  been  denied.  The  effects  cited 
have  not  been  denied,  either  in  the  com- 
mittee or  in  the  Congress.  The  report 
shows  that  we  are  depriving  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  medical  care,  be- 
cause the  medical  men  are  being  at- 
tracted to  the  lush  research  jobs. 
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Eun  in  favor  of  research.     I  have 
to  and  reasoned  with  the  chair - 
of  the  committee.    Not  every  man 
perform  research. 
Senators  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  is 
.  they  will  be  presuming  that  if 
throw  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
the  program  any   Tom,   Dick,   or 
will  be  able  to  make  a  break- 
as  to  cancer  or  as  to  mental  dis- 
Nothing  could  be  more  fallacious 
far  from  the  truth. 

is  one  part  of  the  bill  to  which 

particularly  object.    We  have  to  face 

problem.    We  cannot  obtain  enough 

researchers  to  do  the  job  at 

National  Institutes  of  Health.     For 

reason,  I  shall  support  the  Senator 

Illinois. 

raised  these  same  questions  in  the 

last  year.    I  raised  them  this 

My  argimients  were  not  met.     I 

simply  overridden. 

f£w;ts  are  that  we  are  creating  a 

of  so-called  research  which  is 

research.    Research  can  only  be  per- 

by  capable,   trained   personnel. 

of  the  greatest  scientific  men  in  the 

States  said   to  me,  within   the 

week  in  my  ofiHce.  "You  can  conduct 

only  at  a  certain  pace,  and  you 

accelerate  the  pace  no  matter 

much  you  spend  upon  the  project. 

may  make  a  temporary  jump,  but 

will  end  up  by  coming  back  and 

in  the  gaps  and  the  mistakes  you 

in  the  original   instance." 

have  tried  to  state  this  in  the  best 

I  could  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 

.  and  to  the  man  with  whom  I 

served  for  4  years,  the  chairman  of 

Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
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e  must  face  the  fact  that  we  are 
ing  too  much  money.    We  are  tak- 
into  the  research  programs  many 
who   are   not   qualified.     I   was 
to  say  that  they  are  no  more  quali- 
to  perform  research  than  Senators, 
most  of  us  are  not  scientific  people 
sense  of  the  word.    These  people 
not  qualified  to  perform  basic  re- 
in the  areas  for  which  we  are  ap- 
money. 
are  other  people  who  disagree 
my  position  in  this  regard,  but  I 
the  day  will  come  when  this  will 
demonstrated.      The    Congress    will 
What  fools  we  are  to  throw  money 
these  projects  and  to  think  we  can 
our  problems  by  this  process,"    We 

doit, 
make  medical  research  meaning- 
we  have  to  have  money,  of  course. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
red. 

ALLOTT.     Mr.    President,     will 
Senator  yield  me  2  more  minutes? 
DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 
minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

ALLOTT.     We     have    to     have 

We  have  to  have  laboratories. 

have  to  have  people  who  can  per- 

research.    The   key    is    that    we 

to  have  people  to  perform  the  re- 
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am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  the 
budget  estimate,  Mr.  President.    I  am 


perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  the  House 
figure.  I  am  even  willing  to  vote  for  an 
amount  a  little  higher  than  the  House 
figure,  but  when  we  talk  about  a  $464 
million  increase  for  the  whole  budget,  or 
$209  million  over  the  House  figure  for 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  it. 

I  should  like  to  give  an  example.  A 
very  pathetic  case  came  to  my  attention 
in  my  office  in  January,  in  regard  to  a 
man  who  was  afllicted  with  what  most  of 
us  call  "shaking  palsy."  I  referred  the 
case,  with  a  doctor's  statement,  to  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

I  give  this  example  to  show  how  good 
a  job  the  Institutes  are  doing.  The  doc- 
tor received  a  five-line  letter,  along  with 
a  bunch  of  brochures,  telling  him  the 
places  he  might  go  to  find  people  who 
were  doing  research  on  this  terrible, 
most  common  disease,  which  afflicts 
many  people. 

We  have  already  accelerated  the  pro- 
gram so  much  that  the  i>eople  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  cannot 
pay  attention  to  this  disease.  They  can 
only  send  a  five-line  letter  and  a  bunch 
of  pamphlets  to  a  doctor  who  submits 
a  patient  to  them,  and  say.  "Go  look 
for  your.self." 

Mr.  President,  we  need  personnel 
We  will  not  obtain  the  needed  person- 
nel by  thi  owing  money  away.  In  the 
end,  all  we  will  do  is  cause  a  deteriora- 
tion and  a  proselyting  of  the  program. 
We  will  destroy  the  kind  of  research 
and  the  kind  of  investigation  we  need. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
rather  hesitant  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  now  10:30 
in  the  evening,  and  I  think  Senators  are 
rather  exhausted.  However,  I  believe  the 
statements  made  by  our  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Colorado  de- 
serve rebuttal,  and  I  propKJse  to  make  the 
rebuttal  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  tonight  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  of  respect  and 
affection,  is  the  same  argument  which 
impelled  and  motivated  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL)  to  make  a  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee a  year  ago.  when  the  question 
arose  whether  the  money  we  were  ap- 
propriating was  being  wisely  spent.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  who  are  lay  people 
on  the  committee  do  not  regard  ourselves 
as  professionally  proficient  in  this  par- 
ticular field  and  must  listen  to  the  ex- 
perts to  get  the  proper  predicate  upon 
which  to  formulate  our  plans.  We  are 
now  hearing  the  same  argument  which 
was  made  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Colorado  a  year  ago.  which  led  to 
the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  believe  I  am  mistaken 
in  that  position.  I  challenge  anyone  to 
defy  the  statement. 
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After  we  passed  the  resolution,  our 
distinguished  chairman  consulted  with 
tvery  member  of  the  full  committee,  so 
ihat  .suggestions  could  be  made  by  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  the  Senator  say 
ihat  all  the  members  of  the  cormnittee 
were  consulted  as  to  who  should  be  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  or  were  we 
Mjnply  told? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  oui'  distinguished  chairman  dis- 
cu.s.sed  this  matter  with  nearly  every 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  correct  that 
statement  to  a  certain  extent.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
and  we  were  asked  to  acquiesce,  wliich 
we  did. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  we  had  a 
meeting  with  the  subcommittee,  and  we 
di.scussed  who  should  be  members.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  not  present, 
exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
was  not  present  on  May  19  and  May  20, 
when  the  distinguished  committee  mem- 
bers consulted  and  made  their  report. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  right.  I  claim 
a  matter  of  per.^onal  privilege. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  a  question  of  per- 
.sonal  privilege.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama implies  I  am  not  attending  to  my 
biu^incss. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prc'sidunt,  I 
call  for  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  whctlicr  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  lias  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  .Senator 
from  Colorado  request  that  I  yield  to 
him? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  request  the 
Senator  to  yield  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  do  not  like  the  remark  that  I  was 
not  present  on  May  19th  or  20th.  I  do 
not  know  what  those  dates  were.  I  was 
present  and  was  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
at  every  time  and  at  evei-y  moment  that 
I  was  not  present  at  the  particular  sub- 
committee of  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  chairman,  and  he  well  knows 
that.  Let  us  have  it  as  a  matter  of 
record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  impugn 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama did  so.  Let  us  get  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  He  said  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  invited  to  come  to  a 
committee  meeting. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  said  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  on  a  number  of  subcommittees, 
as  are  all  Senators.  He  was  no  doubt 
busy  on  some  other  subcommittee.    But 


the  fact  is  that  he  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  on  May  19  and  20  when  the 
committee  consultants  made  tlie  report 
to  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  correct.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  have  to  modify  his 
statement  because  he  will  recall  that  I 
was  present  on  one  of  those  days. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  was  there  one 
day,  but  it  was  not  the  day  when  the 
committee  consultants  were  present  and 
made  their  report.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  was  there  when  Dr.  Heller  was 
present. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  immaterial.  The 
question  that  came  up  was  in  respect 
to  how  the  committee  was  appointed,  and 
I  say  that  the  committee  was  not  con- 
sulu-d  as  to  the  appointments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
vit<>  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  page 
1460  of  the  committee's  report  to  see  the 
caliber  of  men  who  were  chosen  for  this 
particular  committee  of  consultants  on 
medical  research.  I  ask  him  to  look  at 
the  list  of  not  only  the  professional  per- 
sonnel but  al-so  the  lay  personnel.  Among 
them  is  General  Sarnoff,  who  is  no  star- 
ry-eyed bureaucrat.  Read  his  statement 
on  pa^e  1331  of  the  report  and  find  out 
wliat  he  liad  to  saj'  about  the  recom- 
mendation that  was  made  by  these  con- 
sultants. 

It  wa.";  as  a  result  of  the  argument  then 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  the  resolution  was  passed. 
Our  committee  wanted  to  find  out  once 
and  for  all  whether  or  not  this  money 
was  being  wasted  or  whether  it  was  be- 
ing used  for  the  betterment  of  mankind 
and  for  the  obliteration  of  disease.  As 
a  result  of  that  quest,  these  consultants 
held  more  than  24  hearings. 

These  consultants  talked  with  every- 
one who  had  anything  to  offer  about  this 
medical  research  program.  They  did  not 
confine  their  discussions  to  those  in  this 
city,  they  went  almost  everywhere  to 
speak  with  everyone  who  was  proficient 
and  knowledgeable  on  this  subject. 

What  did  we  do  in  our  subcommittee? 
We  took  the  consultant  committee's 
minimum  recommendation,  and  their 
minimum  recommendation  is  the  figure 
that  is  in  this  budget  today.  They  said. 
"This  is  the  floor;  this  is  not  the  ceiling." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  HILL.    I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  ask  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  not  to  be  carried  off  by  an  al- 
legation that  this  money  is  being  wasted. 
We  have  not  found  the  answer  to  cancer. 
Not  yet.  But  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress.  Will  we  ever  find  the  answer? 
God  alone  knows  the  answer  to  that 
question.  But  if  man  does  not  try,  how 
will  he  ever  know  if  he  will  succeed? 

We  are  a  Government  of  a  free  people 
that  spends  biUions,  billions,  and  billions 
of  dollars  not  alone  to  rehabilitate  our 
people  and  to  conserve  their  general  wel- 
fare, but  to  rehabilitate  even  the  health 
and  economy  of  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  we  are  saying  here  this 
evening    that    we    cannot    afford    this 


amount  of  money,  which  is  the  minimum 
figure  our  consultants  advise. 

The  figure  submitted  is  not  a  figure 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
our  committee  but  was  one  submitted  to 
us  after  careful  and  exhaustive  research 
on  the  part  of  these  consultants.  I 
must  take  their  word  before  I  can  take 
the  word  of  any  other  individual  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  money  can  be  spent 
wisely. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  this  is  the 
question  we  must  decide  tonight.  Will 
we  substitute  our  opinion  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  experts?  The  amount  the 
bill  appropriates  is  not  the  ceiling — it 
is  the  floor  of  the  amount  that  the  con- 
sultants say  can  be  wisely  spent  to  find 
the  answers  in  the  crusade  to  eliminate 
these  scourges  of  mankind.  Money 
could  never  be  appropriated  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  a  better  purpose  than  the  goal 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  appropriate 
this  money  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  for 
w  horn  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  only 
in  this  way:  The  witnesses  who  were 
called  I  know  were  honorable  people,  but 
I  say  that  they  were  all  from  one  side 
of  the  slate.  I  grant  that  General  Sar- 
noff was  present.  I  have  heard  about 
Sarnoff  about  40  times  since  he  testified. 
But  I  say  seriously  to  the  Senate  that 
if  we  talk  with  any  real  scientist  in  the 
United  States,  he  will  tell  us  that  we 
can  proceed  only  so  fast.  We  cannot 
proceed  this  fast.  The  great  amount 
that  we  appropriated  last  year,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  and  as  far  as 
I  can  read  the  Record,  has  not  resulted 
in  a  single  scientific  breakthrough. 

This  is  not  conclusive,  because  we  may 
go  5  years  before  we  result  in  a  real 
.scientific  breakthrough.  The  only  thing 
I  say  to  my  friends  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  scientific  personnel  to  carry  on 
this  kind  of  accelerated  program,  and 
that  the  day  will  come  when  we  will  rue 
the  kind  of  so-called  pseudoresearch 
that  we  are  carrying  on  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  myself  3  minutes.  I  address  my- 
self particularly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  There  are 
12  consultants  on  this  board,  and  10  of 
them  certainly  represent  institutions. 

I  am  advised,  and  I  think  authorita- 
tively, that  the  10  institutions  that  they 
represent  are  beneficiaries  under  the 
grants  in  the  bill.  Every  time  we  con- 
sider the  name  of  someone  for  confirma- 
tion to  office  in  the  Government  the 
name  comes  before  a  committee,  and  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  investigate  any 
possible  conflict  of  interest.  I  do  not 
reflect  upon  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men. I  only  say  that  if  I  were  in  their 
shoes  representing  an  institution  that  is 
a  beneficiary  under  the  bill,  it  would  not 
make  any  difference  how  unselfish  I  was. 
I  still  believe  that  selfishness  would  color 
to  some  extent  the  amount  that  I  would 
say  was  the  minimum. 
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That  is  the  result.  At  least  the 
Budget  Bureau  told  me  so,  because  they 
investigated  it. 

Finally.  Senators  might  think  for  all 
the  world  that  this  measure  had  no 
preparation  before  it  got  here.  Last  fall 
the  budget  directors  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  this  agency  had  to  bring  their 
data  together.  It  takes  that  long  to 
prepare.  It  is  winnowed,  it  is  sifted,  and 
it  goes  to  the  Budget  Director  of  the 
agency.  Members  of  his  oflBce  sit  down 
with  the  experts  in  the  Budget  Bureau 
in  a  long,  careful,  and  painstaking  effort, 
involving  a  good  deal  of  testimony,  be- 
fore the  figures  are  contrived.  These  are 
not  snatched  out  of  thin  air.  But  not- 
withstanding the  months  and  months 
and  months  of  careful  work  to  prepare 
the  budget,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee says:  "It  is  not  enough;  we  are  going 
to  add  $464  million  to  the  amount." 

Then  they  say  to  us,  "This  is  the  mini- 
mum, according  to  the  consultants" — 10 
of  the  12  of  whom  represent  institutions 
that  are  beneficiaries  under  the  bill. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  observation  seems  addressed 
to  me,  let  me  ask  how  can  we  doubt  the 
integrity  of  these  men.  We  are  saying 
they  are  selfish — self-centered. 

After  all,  who  are  these  men?  These 
are  the  outstanding  doctors  of  their  time 
in  this  country.  Two  of  them  have 
earned  the  achievement  of  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award  for  their  re- 
sijective  years  at  medical  conventions  in 
the  United  States.  Does  any  Senator  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  men  of  that 
caliber  will  soil  their  reputation  merely 
because  the  university  with  which  they 
are  connected  happens  to  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  small  amount  of  these  research 
funds? 

Do  we  have  that  kind  of  doctor  serving 
humanity  in  the  United  States?  Are 
these  the  kind  of  men  who  would  extend 
their  hands  greedily  and  to  squander 
money  and  time  in  their  dedicated  serv- 
ice? That  is  the  purport  of  what  is  be- 
ing said.  Or  perhaps  we  hear  the  softer 
claim — "Oh,  no;  we  do  not  say  that,  but 
we  say  our  judgment  is  better  than 
theirs." 

Who  was  the  initiator  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  consultants?  It  was  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  SaltonstallI.  No  one  ever  found 
any  fault  with  the  consultants  until 
they  brought  back  their  repwrt.  Who 
found  fault  with  it?  The  very  men  who 
have  been  opposing  this  appropriation 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  to  do  with  can- 
cer. This  has  to  do  with  heart  disease. 
This  has  to  do  with  mental  sickness. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  fight  against  the 
devastating  ailments  of  humankind. 

Unless  we  move  into  this  program  with 
a  sufBcient  amount  of  money  to  train 
the  right  people  in  the  right  numbers 
to  do  the  prop)er  i-esearch,  we  will  never 
find  the  answer  to  these  scourges  which 
plague  mankind. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  that  the  motion  may 
be  rpad  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
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)bjection.  the  text  of  the  motion  will 
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T]ie  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

nove  that  the  bill  (HR.  11390)  be  re- 
cominltted  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tion! with  Instructions  to  report  it  back  to 
the  senate  with  amendments  providing  for 
a  rec  uction  of  $250  million  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  other  than  for  grants  to 
Status  for  public  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of- 
fei-ei  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
DIRKSEN  1  to  recommit  the  bill  with  in- 
stru  ;tions.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ord(  red,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [  Mr.  Bartlett  I , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Cari  lOLL  I ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mi.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
f orr  ia  (Mr.  Encle).  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr. 
Moi  roneyJ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[  Mr .  Murray  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  StennisI,  and  the  Senator 
frori  Texas  (Mr.  YarboroughI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  ilso  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ark  msas  I  Mr.  F*ulbright  ]  and  the  Sen- 


from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI  are 


abs<  nt  because  of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
frori  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Sen  itor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
ned' r  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [  Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from   Oregon 


Morse],    and    the    Senator    from 


Wy(iming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney  !  are  nece.s- 
sari  y  absent. 

I  urther  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votiig,  all  of  the  above  Senators  would 
vot€  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Sen  itor  from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Butler]  is 
abs(  nt  because  of  illness. 

T  le  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Cape- 
har'  ■  I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

T  le  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mi.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

T  le  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
LooiER],  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota .  [Mr.  MuNDT] ,  and  the  Senator  from 


Kansas  (Mr.  Schoeppel  I  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Bridges),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  ( Mr.  Case  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona I  Mr.  GoldwaterI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wiley)  are  de- 
tained on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Bridges),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Hruska),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  ( Mr. 
Wiley  I  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13. 
nays  57.  as  follows: 
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Bt'iinett 
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Aiken 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bible 

Bvrd,  Vu 

Byid.  W    V 

Cannon 

Church 

Cla.-H 

Cooper 

Dodd 

DoukI.'-- 

E;<t.'5tlanti 

Ellendei 

Ervln 

Frear 

Gore 

GrueniuK 

Hart 
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YEAS— 13 

Case.  S.  D.tk 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dworshak 

Foiig 

NAYS      57 

Hartke 

Hill 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Jack.son 

Javits 

.I'lhn.-^on,  Tex 

Johnston  S  C 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Luusche 

Long.  Haw  ,tli 

Long.  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McGee 

Ma^nuson 


Morton 
Thurmond 
Wllllam<i,  Del 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Mo.Mj 

Muski'- 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolpli 

Robertson 

Siiltonstall 

Scott 

Siiiaihers 

Smith 

Sparkmaii 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N  J 

Young,  N  Dak 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING      30 


Biirtlett  Goldwater  Monroney 

Brldge.s  Green  Morse 

Butler  Hayden  Mundt 

Capehait  Hennlnt;s  Murray 

Carroll  Hlckenlooper  O'Mahoney 

Cfise.  N  J  Hruska  Ru.s.sell 

Chavez  Kefauver  Schoeppel 

Cotton  Keiiuedv  Stennis 

Engle  Kerr  Wiley 

Fulbrighi  McNamara  Yarborough 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  before  the  vote,  state- 
ments I  had  intended  to  make. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statememts  by  Senator  Humphrev 

There  is  a  need  for  at  least  $292,300  addi- 
tional funds  for  welfare  personnel  training 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill.  H  R 
11390.  I  have  recommended  this  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate, 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  requested 
this  amount  for  fiscal  1961  to  finance  short- 
term  training  programs  for  State  and  local 


public  welfare  workers,  but  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  refused  to  allow  this 
request  and  the  money  has  not  been  restored 
by  floor  action  in  the  House  nor  by  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Officials  and  experts  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare  report  a  shortage  of  qualified  wel- 
fare personnel  and  they  stress  the  need  to 
attract  recruits  and  to  upgrade  present  wel- 
fare personnel. 

Short-term  Inservice  training  can  give  a 
tremendous  boost  to  the  professional  abili- 
ties of  welfare  personnel.  Such  programs 
not  only  enhance  the  prestige  of  their  pro- 
fession but  also  enable  them  to  do  a  better 
job,  utilizing  new  knowledge  and  new  we!- 
lare  techniques. 

The  American  Public  Welfare  Association 
has  endor.sed  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
for  a.sslstance  to  the  States  in  training  per- 
.-ionnel  for  Stale  and  hKal  public  v.olfare 
program.s. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Public  A.sjbi.sUince, 
^e\  up  by  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
mJ  1958,  also  calls  for  P^ederal  assistance  to 
hupport  training  of  public  welfare  personnel, 
as  does  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
f.ire  Services. 

The  Senate  Appropriatlon.s  Committee,  in 
Its  report  on  tlie  Labor-HEW  appropriations 
bill,  reiterates  its  view  that  sufficient  author- 
ity and  sufficient  ftmds  for  welfare  person- 
nel training  are  available  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  grants  to  the  States  for  public 
.i.s.sLstance. 

I  re.'-pect  the  Judgment  of  the  connnuiee, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  there  arc  great  divi- 
dends to  be  found  by  a  relatively  small  in- 
vestment in   welfare   jjersonnel   training. 

We  can  stimulate  a  great  progress  in  wel- 
i,ire  training  and  we  can  increase  the  supply 
111  trained  welfare  perstjnnel  by  a  small  Fed- 
eral invesiment  wliuh  will  .'itimulate  even 
tireater  cooperative  action  by  .Stat*  .uid  loci.i 
welfare  agencies.  Such  action  f>n  our  part 
has  the  stipport  of  highly  qualified  welfare 
experts  and  observers,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  restoring  the  $292,300  re- 
quested by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assi,si;in<.-e 
lor  hscal  1961. 

I  iiad  intended  to  offer  an  amcndnien!  lor 
these  purposes  but  after  consulting  wi'h  the 
leadersiilp  and  memljer.s  of  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  in  liglit  of  tlie  in- 
creases in  this  appropriation  over  the  budget 
estimate,  I  shall  withhold  the  amendment. 

The  program  cut  of  $292,300  by  the  House 
in  the  activity  "Staff  development  for  State 
and  local  employees."  under  the  item  "Sal- 
iixles  and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
.Assistance,"  seriously  weakens  a  \iial  liiiin- 
siiR  program  for  welfare  personnel. 

This  cut  has  been  applied  to  a  series  of 
short-term  training  seminars  for  key  State 
welfare  personnel.  Congress  approved  $49.- 
<XJ0  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  i960  and  two 
successful  seminars  have  been  held  for  State 
welfare  workers.  The  increase  requested  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Aivsistance  is  fully  jus- 
tified by  the  prospects  of  improved  welfare 
.idmlnlstratlon  and  better  staff  work  \v.  .State 
;nid  local  public  assistance  programs. 

Restoration  of  the  budget  cut  would  not 
support  academic  training  lor  welfare  work- 
ers, although  grants  for  such  training  is  au- 
thorized. No  appropriation  has  been  made 
lor  such  academic  training. 

.\%  the  chairman  of  the  Appropri»Uions 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  HEW,  Senator 
Hill,  pointed  out  during  hearings  on  this 
bill  'if  we  trained  the  State  employees  better 
•ind  made  sure  they  were  better  qualitied  for 
•h.a  work,  that  would  mean  in  the  end  a 
>aving  to  the  contribution  of  tlie  Federal 
Government." 

Tlie  short-term,  inservice  training  semi- 
iiiirs  can  make  a  tremendous  contribution 
'o  the  States  and  local  communities  in  at- 
'raciing  and  retaining  high  caliber  welfare 
personnel    and    in    raising    the    standard    of 


public  assistance  administration  all  over  this 
country. 

I  had  intended  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  the  Labor-HEW  approjM-lations  bill,  H.R. 
11390,  to  raise  the  funds  appropriated  for 
child  welfare  services  to  the  full  $17  million 
currently  authorized.  After  consulting  the 
committee  members  and  the  leadership  I 
recognize  that  the  Senate  is  not  of  the  mind 
to  further  increase  the  appropriation.  I 
recognize  the  budget  limitations,  but  permit 
me  to  review  why  there  is  a  need  for  the 
full  Huthorization. 

The  administration  requested  only  $13,- 
666.000  for  child  welfare  services  in  fiscal 
1961  and  the  House  approved  this  request. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
accej^ted  this  figure,  but  I  wish  to  make  a 
lew  comments  about  tlie  recommendations 
of  the  Advi.soiy  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
.Services. 

In  1958.  Congres.s  approved  legislation 
making  child  welfare  funds  available  to  chil- 
dren not  only  in  rural  areas,  but  also  in 
urban  metropolitan  areas.  This  expanded 
responsibility  makes  it  absolutely  essential 
that  we  provide  more  adequate  funds  to  sup- 
port State  and  local  child  welfare  services. 

The  Ad\i.sory  Council  on  Child  Welfare 
Services  under  the  able  direction  of  John 
Kid  neigh,  director  of  the  School  of  Social 
Worlc  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
pointed  out  that  Federal  appropriations 
would  liave  Uj  increase  greatly  to  expand 
riuld  well  are  .services  in  urban  areas  and 
e\en  to  maintain  programs  in  rural  areas 
at   tlie  same  level. 

For  fiscal  1960.  Congress  appropriated  $13 
million.  The  advisory  council  declared  that. 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  child  popula- 
tion and  tlie  higlier  costs  of  services  and 
care,  the  fiscal  1960  appropriation  of  $13 
million  would  result  in  a  lower  level  of  child 
welfare  services  throughout  oiu  country 
than  existed  in  fiscal  1959  when  Congress  ap- 
l)n>priated  $12  million  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  near  future,  we  must  raise  the  au- 
•horizatlon  for  child  welfare  services  to  $25 
million.  However,  pending  such  action.  I 
hope  we  will  appnjpriate  the  full  amount 
now  authorized  Ii^r  child  welfare  services — 
tlT  million. 

The  appropriiition  of  the  full  $17  million 
ai;;horized  is  needed  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous shortage  of  child  welfare  workers  and 
the  weakne.'is  of  child  welfare  services  in 
many  areas. 

.^bout  one-half  of  all  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  no  full-time  public  child 
welfare  workers. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties and  over  one-half  of  the  rural  counties 
have  no  ser\ice  from  a  full-time  child  wel- 
:are  worker. 

Only  one-fifth  of  all  counties  in  the  United 
States  have  one  child  welfare  worker  j^er 
10  000  children  under  the  age  of  21. 

Mrs  Katherine  Oettlnger,  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren s  Bureau,  says  that  two-thirds  of  the 
States  want  to  increase  the  number  of  foster 
family  homes  and  many  States  want  to  tae- 
l^in  or  expand  homemaker  services,  day-care 
services  and  protective  services  for  abused  or 
ne=;lected  children. 

Whatever  money  we  put  into  child  welfare 
services  will  stimulate  further  support  at  the 
.State  level,  for  under  the  present  law,  the 
States  are  required  to  match  Federal  child 
weliare  funds. 

Tiierefore,  appropriation  of  the  currently 
authorized  funds  for  child  welfare  can  pro- 
vide vitally  needed  encouragement  and  sup- 
port for  child  welfare  services  by  the  State 
and  local  communities  to  protect  homeless, 
dependent  and  neglected  children,  and  chil- 
dren in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  and 
runaway  children  who  cross  State  lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.    If  there 


be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proiX)sed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett (,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Carroll],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Engle  1.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
from  Ai'izona  (Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  and  Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Murray]  ,  the  Senator  from  Grcorgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennts],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborough!  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  annotmce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hennings( 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefaxtver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  Morse  I ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  nece.s- 
sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  all  of  the  gbove  Senators 
would  each  vote  'yea.  '       > 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  ( Mr.  Butler  1  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mi-.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
!Mr.  Cotton]  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Hruska (  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Mundt  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr,  Schoeppel!  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senatoi-  from  New  Hamp.shiie 
I  Mr.  Bridges!,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr,  Case],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoldwaterI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  are  de- 
tained on  official  business.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.shire  (Mr.  Bridges  I.  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr,  Capehart],  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  I  Mr,  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Schoeppel  I ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  I . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay."' 
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Alkfn 

Frear 

AUott 

Gore 

Anderson 

Grueulng 

Beall 

Hart 

Bible 

Hartke 

Bush 

Hill 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Carlson 

Ja\-lts 

case.  S.  DHic. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

diurch 

John.?ton.  S.  C 

Clartc 

Jordan 

Cooper 

Keating 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Dworsbak 

Long.  Hawaii 

lAMk. 

Ellender 

McCarthy 

Ervin 

McClellan 

FDQg 

McCtee 

NATS— 6 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Brunsdale 

Dlrksen 

NOT  VOTING- 

Bartlett 

Oreen 

Brldgea 

Hayden 

Butler 

Hennlngs 

Capebart 

Hickenlooper 

Carroll 

Hruska 

Cam.  N.J 

Kefauver 

Chavea 

Kennedy 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Knsle 

Liong.  La. 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Ooldwater 

Monroney 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  63. 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

(No.  233] 

YEAS — 63 

MagnuBon 

Ifansfleld 

Martin 

Morton 

Moss 

Muakle 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Symington 

Talmadge 

WlUlama.  N.J. 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 

Thurmond 
WlUlams,  Del. 


Morse 

Mundt 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 

Schoeppel 

Stennls 

Wiley 

Yarborough 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  11390'  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
YoxmG  of  Ohio  in  the  chair ) .  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  thereon  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Monroney,  Mr.  Ku- 
chel, Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hruska  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill]  for  the  fearless  and  con- 
structive leadership  he  has  provided  the 
Senate  this  year  in  connection  with  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill. 
As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows, 
there  is  no  more  resp>ected  Member  of 
this  t)ody  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alabama.  There  is  no  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  does  more  to  help  more  peo- 
ple than  does  Senator  Hill.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  great  achieve- 
ment in  piloting  this  bill  through  the 
Senate,  with  only  six  votes  against  It. 
History  will  record  that  he  was  daring, 
he  was  fearless,  he  was  conscientious, 
and  he  was  always  on  the  side  of  hu- 
manity. 
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Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
my  very  deep  appreciation  to 
from  Texas.    I  wish  to  say 
what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
but  it  was  the  teamwork  of  the 
ttee  on  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
Welfare.  of  the  Senate  Ajwro- 
Commlttee.    The  entire  sub- 
was  in  this  fight  from  the  be- 
and   made  many,   many   very 
ributions. 

the  success  today  was 

small  measure  to  the  very  fine 

of  our  distinguished  majority 

he  senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

lelped  us  in  many,  many  ways. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  thank  the 

from  Alabama. 
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June  17 


OF  DER  FOR  CALL  OF  THE 
C  ALENDAR  TOMORROW 


JpHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 

ask  vmanimous  consent  that  on 

following   the  conclusion  of 

business,  there  be  a  call  of  the 

on    the    calendar,    beginning 

CMendar    No.    1556,    Senate    bill 

amend  section  4  of  the  Water- 

Piotection  and  Flood  Prevention 


PRESIDING      OFFICER.        Is 
objection?     Without  objection,  it 


PUB  AC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
E  CTENSION  ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 


■isk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
isroceed  to  the  consideration  of 


Calendar  No.  1664,  House  bill  12381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  in- 
formati  >n  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ie  heard  on  this  question.  I  re- 
gret to  I  itate  that  I  am  opposed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  first  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  C  HiEF  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  12381 ) 
to  incre  ise  for  a  1-year  period  the  public 
debt  Unit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  1  ye  ir  the  existing  corporate  normal 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise  tax  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  ot  jection  to  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator fro:  n  Texas? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  object. 

Mr.  JDHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
Preside!  t,  I  move  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  1  he  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1664,  Hduse  bill  12381. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  £  enator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  be  h(ard. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
more  th;  in  I  can  say  the  necessity  which 
impels  lie  to  object  to  this  motion.  I 
regret  ei  en  more  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  ;o  state  my  objections  at  some 
length. 

The  N  embers  of  the  Senate  will  per- 
haps pardon  me  for   taking  this  step, 


which  I  do  with  a  heavy  heart,  realizing 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  imposi- 
tion on  my  colleagues  in  taking  so  un- 
usual a  step  as  to  oppose  the  motion  of 
the  majority  leader,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard,  and  who  has 
made  the  normally  routine  motion  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  1664,  House  bill  12381. 

Let  me  state  that  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  motion  are  quite  extensive.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  considering  what 
the  bill  proposes  to  do. 

This  is  a  bill  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates. 

I  think  no  one  could  legitimately  ob- 
ject to  a  bUl  which  did  no  more  than  the 
title  of  the  bill  Indicates  the  bill  purports 
to  do.  But,  although  the  title  of  the  bill 
does  not  disclose  it,  an  examination  of 
the  bill  and  of  the  committee  report — 
which,  although  dated  June  6,  1960, 1  re- 
gret that,  because  of  the  pressure  of  other 
matters,  I  have  even  now  loeen  unable  to 
study  thoroughly — reveals  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  actions  stated  in  the  title  of 
the  bill,  the  bill  would  repeal  two  excise 
taxes,  a  communications  tax,  and  a 
transportation  tax,  and  would  involve  a 
net  loss  to  the  Treasury — so  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd] — of  $742  million  an- 
nually. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI 
advises  me  that  he  opposes  enactment  of 
this  bill.  So  do  I.  My  reasons  are  per- 
haps not  identical  with  those  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virgrinia, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  al- 
though my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
appreciate  that  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  him. 

But.  Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
to  bring  up  this  bill  at  this  particular 
time  is  an  action  which  I  can  only,  with 
deep  regret,  describe  as  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible and  not  in  the  interest  of  national 
unity. 

During  the  last  48  hours  the  Senate 
has  voted  to  increase  by  over  $1  billion 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  Senate  has  voted  to 
add  an  extra  burden  of  appropriations, 
in  the  amount  of  $750  million,  by  rea- 
son of  the  pay  bill  the  Senate  passed  to- 
day. The  Senate  has  voted  to  add  addi- 
tional appropriations — by  means  of  the 
action  the  Senate  took  a  moment  ago. 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — of  $400  million. 
So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  48 
hours  the  Senate — controlled  by  my 
party,  by  reason  of  the  membership  in 
this  body  of  65  Democrats  and  35  Re- 
publicans— has  voted  to  increase  appro- 
priations by  a  total  of  $2,150  million. 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  move  im- 
mediately to  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
which  will  cut  revenues  by  $742  million 
annually. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  point  there 
must  be  a  halt  to  fiscal  Irresponsibility, 
and  I  think  that  time  is  now. 
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My  position  may  find  little  favor  with 
my  colleagues  on  either  side  of  the  aisle, 
but  I.  who  have  voted  for  all  three  of 
these  appropriations,  and  for  a  good 
many  others,  am  not  willing  to  sit  by 
idly  while  my  party  proceeds  to  cut 
1  evonucs  by  $750  million. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pie.sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Senator  fix>m  Penn.sylvania  is  some- 
what confused. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  would  not  be  the 
flnst  time,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  a;;ree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  that  the  feel- 
ins  is  mutual. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
ri^ht. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
does  contain  certain  committee  amend- 
ments which  reduced  the  bill  as  it  came 
over  from  Xhc  House  by  $752  million.  To 
that  extent  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania is  correct.  The  Senator  fi-om  Vu-- 
fiinia,  as  well  as  I,  both  opF>osed  those 
amendments,  and  will  be  opposing  them 
tomorrow.  The  Senator  fix>m  Virginia 
is  not  hei-e.  and  he  can  speak  for  him- 
self, but  while  he  opposed  certain  amend- 
ments, he  is  not  opposing  the  bill.  The 
bill  Itself  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  pi^esent  corporate  tax  rate  fi-om  47 
to  52  percent,  as  well  as  other  exci.se 
taxes.  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted  by  the 
end  of  June,  it  will  result  in  a  full  year, 
loss  of  revenues  of  $3,948  million. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  refuse  to  yield  any  fur- 
ther for  the  moment.  I  will  yield  shortly. 
It  may  well  be  that  I  am  confused.  As 
I  said  before,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  I  have  been.  But  I  am  not  so  con- 
fused that  I  do  not  recognize  that  every- 
thing the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
.said  is  correct,  and  he  knows  every  other 
Senator  in  this  body  knows  it  is  conect. 
too.  I  thought  I  had  made  it  abundantly 
clear — I  tried  to  make  It  clear;  perhaps 
my  friend  from  Delaware  was  not  listen- 
ing very  carefully — that  I  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  that  which  is  being 
proposed  by  the  title,  which  is  to  extend 
the  public  debt  limitation,  to  extend  the 
normal  corporate  tax  rate,  and  to  extend 
certain  excise  tax  rates.  So.  with  respect 
to  that  particular  comment.  I  am  not 
confused. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  for  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  know  that 
the  bill  as  it  came  to  the  committee  from 
the  House  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  corporate  tax  rate  and  certain  excise 
taxes,  the  total  of  which  amounts  to 
$3,948  million  for  a  full  year?  All  of  this 
amoimt  will  be  lost  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill  by  June  30. 

The  committee  adopted  some  amend- 
ments, reducing  this  amount  by  $752  mil- 
lion. I  opposed  this  action  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  shall  oppose  It  tomoiTOw. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  a  complicated 
question.  I  have  already  answered  it 
twice,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  it 
for  the  third  time.    The  answer  is  'Yes." 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
the  Senator  another  question.  We  are 
in  complete  agreement  that  the  Senate 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  demonstrated  a 
certain  amount  of  fiscal  irresponsibility 
in  the  past  few  days  in  that  we  have  ap- 
propriated $2  billion  more  than  the 
Budget  Bureau  thought  should  be  ap- 
propnated  for  certain  agencies. 

Etoes  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
who  criticized  that  action — and  I  join 
him  in  that  criticism — realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  voted  for 
them? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  realize  that 
my  friend  from  Delaware  is  renowned 
in  this  body  and  this  whole  Nation  for 
having  voted  against  practically  all  ap- 
propriations that  have  anything  to  do 
with  health,  welfare,  and  other  aspects 
of  our  public  economy  which  I  think 
.should  be  rehabilitated.  I  do  not  criti- 
cize him  for  that.  That  is  his  perfect 
right.  Frankly,  let  me  say  I  have  a  very 
deep  affection  for  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  think  he  is  an  extremely 
useful  Senator.  The  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question  is.  "Yes." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  just 
thought  that  before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeded to  criticize  members  of  hLs  party 
for  voting  $2  billion  in  increased  ap- 
piopriations  in  the  last  3  days,  he  should 
be  reminded  that  he  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  very  much  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  be  embla- 
zoned in  the  pages  of  history  as  one  who 
always  votes  for  efficiency  and  economy 
in  Government  at  whatever  the  cost. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  my  major 
argument.  It  will  l>e  said  this  is  a  bill 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  accordance  with  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  Senate;  why 
should  it  not  be  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration tomorrow?  That,  I  think,  is  a 
very  fair  question,  as  to  which  I  think 
I  have  a  very  heavy  burden  of  proof  to 
sustain  the  ix)sltlon  that  it  should  not  be 
brought  up  tomoiTow. 

My  reasons  are  these:  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  bill  to  the  financial 
status  of  our  Federal  Government.  I  do 
not  believe  it  should  be  treated  in  a  cur- 
sory way.  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be 
brought  up  with  practically  no  notice  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  my  friend  the  majority  leader 
to  pay  attention  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say  now,  because  I  want  to  be  very  sure 
indeed  that  I  do  not  make  a  misstate- 
ment; but  I  doubt  if  there  are  very  many 
Members  of  the  Senate — there  may  be  a 
few — who,  in  the  heavy  presstire  of  busi- 
ness which  we  have  been  dealing  with 
duiing  the  last  3  days,  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  committee  report 
on  the  bill.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong.  I  have 
been  very  busy.  I  suspect  my  colleagues 
have  been,  too.  Perhaiw  I  have  been 
dilatory.  Maybe  I  should  have  read  and 
studied  the  report,  even  though  I  am  not 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
But  I  have  not,  and  I  suspect  that  my 
situation  is  not  unusual. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  bill,  which 
was  reported  on  the  date  of  Jime  16,  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Bilr.  Byrd], 
I  believe  has  been  printed  only  within  the 
last  24  or  48  hours.    If  I  am  mistaken 


in  that  statement,  I  hope  some  Senator 
will  correct  me.  I  thumbed  through  the 
bill  in  a  hurry  a  few  minutes  ago.  deny- 
ing myself  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
the  fascinating  debate  going  on  between 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  and  the 
able  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  can- 
not say  I  have  studied  it  in  depth,  but  I 
have  had  a  quick  look  at  it. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  that  the  hearings  on  the  bill  have 
not  yet  been  printed  and  will  not  be 
available  until  tomorrow  morning. 
Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  call  up  the 
bill  tomorrow,  after  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar, and  without  giving  Members  of 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  even  to  glance 
in  a  cursory  way  at  the  hearings,  until 
after  the  bill  has  been  called  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
hypocrite  to  pretend  that  the  Senate 
has  not  passed,  day  after  day,  and  will 
not  pass,  day  after  day,  from  now  on 
in,  bills  affecting  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  with  hearings,  transcripts 
that  are  vei*y  thick,  that  not  10  Sena- 
tors have  felt  comp>elled  to  look  at. 

I  suggest  that  when  interested  Sen- 
ators desire  to  Inform  themselves  with 
respect  to  important  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  Is  expected  to  be  passed  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  we  are  entitled  to 
the  courtesy  of  an  opportunity  not  only 
to  consult  briefiy  but  also  to  thumb 
through  the  hearings,  after  the  bill  has 
been  placed  before  the  Senate.  Certain- 
ly we  should  have  an  opportunity,  at 
least  over  the  weekend,  to  look  at  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  an  important 
bill  which,  as  my  good  friend  from  Dela- 
ware says,  not  only  would  increase  rev- 
enues by  some  billions  of  dollars  and 
extend  the  corporate  income  tax  rates 
and  various  other  taxes,  which  every 
Member  of  this  body  has  known  for 
months  and  months  we  were  going  to 
do,  but  also  would  cut  revenues  by  $742 
million. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  in- 
formed that  no  hearings  were  held  on 
the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
made  a  statement  In  executive  session. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance can  confirm  that.  The  staff  has 
given  me  that  information  in  a  memo- 
randum. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
for  confirmation  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  but 
I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  stated  is  exactly 
correct.  We  had  an  executive  session 
of  the  committee.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  ap];>eared  before  the  committee 
and  laid  down  the  basis  for  his  rec- 
ommendations. The  committee  consid- 
ered a  great  many  things,  which  had 
been  considered  many  times  before. 
There  were  no  formal  hearings. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to 
finish,  the  stat«nent  will  be  available 
when  the  bill  is  xmder  consideration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  I  have  been  badly  misinformed  by 
the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  suppose  my  really  very  b€ui  in- 
formation came  from  one  of  our  charm- 
ing and  delightful  young  page  boys, 
whom  I  would  not  think  of  identifying 
even  by  pointing  at  him.  The  page  told 
me  the  hearings  were  not  available  now, 
were  being  printed,  and  would  be  avail- 
able tomorrow. 

I  called  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
assistant  to  my  good  friend  from  Texas, 
and  he  said  to  me,  "The  hearings  will  be 
available  tomorrow  morning." 

It  appears  now  there  were  no  hearings, 

I  do  not  make  any  point  in  that  re- 
gard. I  have  been  a  member  from  time 
to  time  in  the  Senate  for  the  last  4  years 
of  a  committee  from  which  we  have  re- 
ported bills  without  hearings. 

I  observe  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  is 
in  the  Chamber.  He  and  I  have  actually 
conspired,  on  occasion,  to  report  bills 
without  hearings.  Therefore,  if  there 
were  no  hearings,  perhaps  we  should 
proceed  in  complete  ignorance  of  the 
reasons  why  the  $742  million  cut  should 
be  made  in  the  annual  revenues  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  satisfied  w  hen  we 
read  the  statement  of  that  very  distin- 
guished American  from  Texas,  Hon. 
Robert  Anderson,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  is  a  very  able  man  in- 
deed, but  with  -vhose  economic,  fiscal, 
and  monetary  views  I  find  myself  fre- 
quently in  disagreement.  Probably  I  am 
wrong  and  he  is  right. 

Perhaps  tomori-ow  morning  when  I 
read  what  Secretary  Anderson  had  to 
say,  after  the  bill  is  before  the  Senate,  all 
my  doubts  will  be  resolved,  and  I  shall 
joint  with  unanimity  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aLsle  in  supporting  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  as,  I  gather,  he 
supported  the  bill.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  certainly  would  not  report  a  bill 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  opposed,  so 
I  assume  that  everybody,  in  a  fine  sense 
of  bipartisan  unity,  is  prepared,  without 
any  hearings,  and  without  anything  but 
the  statement  of  that  great  Texan,  Mr. 
Anderson,  to  cut  $742  million  from  the 
revenues  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Only  for  the  sake 
of  protecting  one  of  the  most  able  public 
servants  we  have,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  I  say  that  I  am  sure  the  Secre- 
tary did  not  agree  with  many  ot  the 
acti(ms  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  However,  as  to  the  debt  limit 
extension  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
agreed.  We  followed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Secretary  made  on  the  debt 
limits  extension. 

I  would  not  wish  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  is  always  ex- 
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accurate  In  his  remarks,  tie  the 

of  the  Treasury  to  all  of  the  ac- 

by  the  Cwnmittee  on  Pi- 

The  Secretary  did  not  approve 

of  some  of  the  taxes,  as  sug- 

the  ccsnmittee.    The  Secretary 

I  ipproved  as  of  this  time.   The  Pi- 

^ommittee  took  its  own  action 

thought  was  very  wise  action. 

;ure  the  Senator  would  not  wish 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

all  the  things  contained  in  the 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

be  the  first  to  disavow  some  of 

taken  by  the  committee. 

dLARK.    I  am  delighted,  for  the 

ime  tonight,  to  be  in  error.     I 

.  because  it  seems  to  me  in- 

that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

recommend  the  repeal  of  the 


I  realize  this  is  somewhat  out  of 

accordance  with  the  Senate 

Know  my  good  friend  the  Sena- 

New  Mexico  and  my  good  friend 

from  Texas,  and  I  think  also 

friend     the    Senator     from 
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OlRKSEN.     How  do  I  come  into 

ure?     [Laughter.) 
dLARK.     I  will  tell  the  Senator 
comes  into  it.    I  am  about  to 
action  which  is  not  strictly  in 
with    the   Senate    rules,    and    I 
Senator  is  a  good  enough  friend 
not  to  call  me  down  for  it.     I 
to   ask  my   friend  the   Senator 
Mexico  to  answer  a  question, 
the  Senator,  how  much  of  the 
million  repeal  of  taxes  did  the  See- 
the Treasury  advocate? 
4NDERSON.    I  would  not  invoke 
rule    against    tJie    Senator 
Ifennsyl vania,    though    the    rule 
should  not  ask  me  a  question, 
have  an  adding  machine  with 

0  not  know  how  much  the  Sec- 
opposed.     I  think  it  is  perfectly 

to  state  that  the  Secretary  op- 
removal  of  the  excise  taxes. 
IWILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mi". 
.  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

1  can  answer  the  question. 
^NDERSON.  The  Secretary  came 

he  committee  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
of  the  debt  limit.    I  believe  that 
urate  statement. 
(JLARK.     My  friend  the  Senator 
e  is  always  completely  ac- 
and  he  says  he  can  answer  the 
.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
Delaware. 
WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  all  of  the  cuts  in  this  bill. 
S^retary    supports    the    position 
hoise  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
I  will  be  successful  in  main- 
tomorrow,  the  restoration  of  the 
cut  out  by  the  Senate  Finance 
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majority  of  the  committee  took 
position,  and  the  committee 
certain  amendments  which  re- 
recommended  $3.9  billion  ex- 
of  taxes  by  $752  million. 
dLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 
^  VTTiTiTAMS  of  Delaware.     That 
by  the  action  of  the  majority 
<iommittee.    I  respect  the  position 


of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  so 
voted,  although  I  was  in  the  minority 
and  I  am  still  supporting  the  position 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y. 

If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
allow  us  to  consider  this  bill,  which  must 
be  passed  and  signed  into  law  by  June 
30,  in  order  to  stop  an  additional  lo.ss  of 
some  $3  billion,  I  shall  be  fighting  with 
the  Senator  tomorrow  in  the  endeavor 
to  regain  this  prospective  loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  KERR  and  Mr.  CURTIS  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  comment  as  to  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  stated,  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Delaware  for  his  very  help- 
ful comment. 

It  is  said  ixial  politics  makes  strange 
bediellows.  I  .suspect  that  those  of  us 
wlio  tlT.nk  that  every  now  and  then,  al- 
thouH;h  not  often,  we  rise  above  mere 
politics  sometimes  find  ourselves  in  bed 
with  colleagues  with  whom  we  are  not 
al-^ays  accustomed  to  sleep  comfortably. 

I  can  think  of  no  odder  alliance  than 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  i  Mr,  Willl\ms],  the  distin- 
KuisheU  diauman  of  the  Committee  on 
PinaJice  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ByedI.  the  distinguished  Senator  fiom 
Ohio  IMr.  LauscheI 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  Why  pull  me  into 
this?     ILaugliter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  myself.  I  hope  that 
what  we  lack  in  numbers  we  will  make 
up  in  argument  and  in  conviction,  and 
that  perhaps  we  Four  Horsemen  of  the 
Aix)calypse.  riding  together  at  least 
momentarily,  will  prevail  against  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  unwise  bill. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a  2-  or  3-minute  statement? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  a  3- 
minute  statement,  \kithout  losing  my 
light  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Penn.sylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  KERR.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  a  $750  mil- 
lion tax  cut  under  present  law.  The 
bill,  as  it  came  to  us  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representative.*:,  sought  to  extend  a 
number  of  corporate  tax  rates  and  excise 
taxes  which  under  the  law  are  due  either 
to  expire  on  the  30th  day  of  this  month 
or  to  continue  at  a  rate  less  than  the 
rate  in  effect  now. 

What  the  Senate  Finance  Committer 
did  was  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  extension  of  the  corporate 
tax  rate  and  a  number  of  excise  taxes, 
but  amending  the  House  bill  to  eliminate 
from  It  provisions  which  would  extend 
certain  other  excise  taxes,  which,  under 
the  existing  law,  are  scheduled  to  expire 
on  June  30  of  this  year. 
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Last  yeai-  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  which  brought  about  the 
repeal  of  the  excise  taxes  on  general 
telephone  use,  leased  communication 
Ime.s.  Western  Union  or  telegraph  mes- 
.sages.  and  toll  sei-vice.  The  Senate  also 
provided  for  the  expiration  of  the  excise 
tax  on  the  transportation  of  per.sons. 

When  the  bill  went  to  conference  with 
the  House  last  year,  the  conferees  of  the 
House  accepted  that  part  of  the  pro- 
vLsion  which  would  have  terminated  the 
excise  tax  on  general  telephone  use,  but 
kept  the  law  in  effect  which  provided 
excise  taxes  on  telegrams  and  telephone 
tolls,  and  it  was  agreed  at  the  con- 
ference, and  approved  by  the  Congress 
and  the  President,  that  instead  of  a  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  the 
iran-sportation  of  persons,  effective  June 
30.  1960.  the  rate  would  be  reduced  from 
10  percent  to  5  percent. 

When  the  House  sent  the  bill  to  the 
Senate,  rather  than  permitting  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  general  telephone  usage  to 
remain  as  it  is  now  in  the  law.  which 
terminate-^  as  of  June  30,  a  provision 
was  put  in  the  bill  that  would  have  ex- 
tended it  beyond  the  expiration  date 
now  provided,  as  of  June  30  of  thi.s 
year.  The  rate  on  the  transportation  of 
persons  was  raised  from  5  percent  back 
to  10  percent  for  the  pei-iod  during 
which  the  tax  is  to  be  extended. 

So  I  believe,  in  order  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  may  have  the  correct  picture, 
it  is  well  to  make  clear  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  did  not  provide  for 
S742  million  of  reduction  of  taxation, 
PYom  the  existing  law  we  removed  the 
remaining  5-E>ercent  excise  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  persons,  which  I  think 
involves  about  $120  million  or  $125 
million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  1 
more  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  for  as  long  as 
he  wishes  to  speak,  so  long  as  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  provision  that  we 
made  has  the  effect  of  reducing  taxes, 
but  elimination  of  the  remaining  5-per- 
cent excise  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sorLs  amounts  to  only  about  $145  million. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  are 
present,  and  can  verify  that.  As  I  re- 
call, that  is  the  only  reduction  under 
existing  law  that  we  provided  in  the  bill 
tnat  we  brought  to  the  Senate.  We 
failed  to  agree  with  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  FREAR.  There  are  three.  Tele- 
i;iams  were  not  included.  We  in.serted 
that  item  in  the  conrunittee. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  permit  a  brief 
interruption? 

Mr.  KERR.  We  did  ehminate  the  tax 
on  telegrams  and  the  5-percent  tax  on 
transportation  of  passengers.  Those 
were  all  the  reductions  we  made.  One 
of  them  amoimted  to  $145  million. 

Mr.  FREAR.  There  were  three  of 
them;  general  telephone,  telegrams 


Mr.  KERR.  We  eliminated  the  tax  on 
sicneral  telephones,  which  resulted  in 
about  $5  million  of  revenue.  So  actually 
the  reductions  that  were  provided  in  the 
bill  were  about  $175  million  to  $180  mil- 
lion. I  felt  that  the  Senator  would  de- 
sire a  correct  statement  in  the  Record, 
as  to  what  the  Finance  Committee  did. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  just  a  minute  I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

I  should  hke  to  make  an  observation 
with  respect  to  the  statement  just  made 
by  my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  In  the 
first  place,  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  obviously  he 
knows  far  more  about  this  subject  than 
I  do.  I  have  been  told  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr.  ByrdI.  that  the  annual  loss 
of  revenue  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  excluding  the  corporate  and 
excise  taxes  which  are  extended,  and 
which  I  think  everybody  knew  would 
have  to  be  extended,  was  $742  million. 
Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  misinformed  me.  I 
suppose  it  is  conceivable  that  I  misun- 
derstood him.  But  he  sat  right  there 
no  more  than  45  minutes  ago  and  I 
said  to  him.  "Harry,  how  much  does  the 
bill  propose  to  cut  from  the  revenue?'" 

He  said.  "Joe,  $742  million  a  year." 

Now,  maybe  someone  is  wrong.  I 
could  be  wrong  for  the  third  time  to- 
night. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia did  not  misinform  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  was  talking  about  the  differ- 
ence that  would  result  between  what 
the  bill  would  provide  as  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  what  it 
would  pro\'ide  as  it  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  from  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
I  am  talkmg  about. 

Mr.  KERR.  But  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  provides  for  termi- 
nation of  certain  of  the  taxes,  and  the 
Finance  Committee  action  only  con- 
forms to  existing  law,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  wish  to  make  it  clear 
when  he  talks  about  the  loss  of  revenue 
that  he  is  talking  about  the  difference 
in  what  the  two  bills  would  return,  and 
not  the  difference  between  what  exist- 
ing law  would  produce  and  what  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  brought  to  the 
committee  would  produce. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  completely  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma.  Let  me  make 
abundantly  clear  that  I  am  sure  every- 
thing he  says  is  absolutely  true  and  ac- 
curate, but  I  think  I  am  still  justified  in 
saying — and  my  friend  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  not — that  the  bill  that  went  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  would 
produce  $742  million  more  revenue  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  than  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee.  Am 
I  not  correct? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
correct,  but  then  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  detail 
where  the  amount  of  difference  exists. 


The  bill  that  came  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, if  enacted  into  law,  would  have 
produced  substantially  more  than  either 
the  present  law  or  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  said  may  well  be  time, 
smd  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  over  de- 
tails. My  point  is — and  I  still  stick  to 
it — that  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  advised  me  that  if  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  we  would  have  $742 
million  a  year  less  revenue  than  we 
would  have  if  the  elimination  of  these 
taxes  provided  for  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee were  not  enacted  into  law. 

I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  It  might  be  helpful 
to  point  out  that  these  corporate  and 
excise  tax  rates  that  expire  or  would  ex- 
pire in  part  on  June  30  are  fully  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  the  President's  budget.  The 
budget  is  predicated  on  the  extension  of 
these  rates. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  carrying  out  the  President's  request. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  The  bill  was  reported  from 
the  committee  that  carries  out  part  of 
that  request.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  supported  the  position  of  the 
Treasuii'  and  of  the  Budget  Bureau  in 
their  support  of  the  House  bill. 

There  is  no  particular  mystery  or  lack 
of  infonnation  on  what  the  position  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  was.  It 
was  the  position  that  had  been  a  matter 
of  record  for  a  long  time  in  the  Presi- 
dents  budget.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
produce  approximately  $2  biUion  more 
in  revenue  than  if  it  is  not  enacted.  So. 
while  it  is  true  that  it  falls  short  of  the 
House  bill — and  I  suppwrted  the  House 
bill — failure  to  enact  the  bill  will  there- 
fore damage  our  position  by  some  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  very  brief  observation, 
and  then  I  shall  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI,  an 
able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  We  ought  to  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  what  we  are  talking  about. 
There  is  not  a  Senator  who  would  think 
for  a  minute  of  not  continuing,  on  at 
least  a  1-year  basis,  the  corporate 
normal  taxes  and  certain  excise  tax 
rates.  It  certainly  would  be  completely 
fiscally  irresponsible  not  to  do  that. 

This  is  a  subject  which  is  not  in  is- 
sue. This  is  not  a  partisan  matter  or 
even  a  nonpartisan  matter.  No  Senator 
would  be  so  irresponsible  as  to  suggest 
letting  the  corporate  normal  tax  rate 
expire,  and  thus  cut  bilhons  of  dollars  of 
revenue  out  of  our  budget. 

I  am  amazed  that  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  should  be  willing 
to  eUminate  certain  excise  taxes  while 
continuing  others.  I  suggest  again  that 
the  result  of  this  action,  which  I  deplore, 
would  be  to  eliminate  $742  million  of 
revenue  which  otherwise  would  be  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury.  This  would  be 
done  within  24  hours  of  the  time  when 
we  have  added  a  billion  dollars  to  de- 
fense, $750  million  to  the  pay  bill,  $400 
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million  for  health  and  welfare  appro- 
priations, and  while  we  still  have  pend- 
ing in  conference  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation bill,  which  could  well  increase  the 
appropriations  by  another  $200  million 
or  $300  million. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  only — I  do 
not  Mke  to  use  the  term,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  I  can  fail  to  use  it — fiscally  irrespon- 
sible, but  it  is  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the 
majority  in  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  increases  in  appropriation 
bills,  coupled  with  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  has  been  brought  up  by  mo- 
tion, to  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  referred,  would  make  it  im- 
perative that  the  Senate  seek  additional 
sources  of  revenue  during  the  cour.se 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  either 
tomorrow  or  Monday,  or  whenever  we 
reach  the  point  of  amendment.  I  take 
it  that  will  be  tomorrow  or  Monday.  I 
shall  offer  some  amendments,  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
will  offer  other  amendments,  to  provide 
revenue  equal  to  that  which  is  not  pro- 
vided or  which  has  been  eliminated  from 
the  House  bill. 

In  my  view  the  raising  of  revenue 
from  the  sources  which  will  be  proposed, 
which  are  in  the  nature  of  closing  loop- 
holes, would  be  more  equitable  and  more 
in  the  national  interest  than  the  excise 
taxes  which  have  been  reduced  or  not 
extended  by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  his  comment,  which  wa.s 
anticipating  the  point  I  had  intended 
to  make  a  little  later.  Last  year  my 
friend  from  Tennessee,  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  my  friend  from  Illinois,  whom 
I  see  on  the  floor,  my  friend  from  Min- 
nesota, who  is  no  longer  here,  and  I 
made  a  strong  but  unsuccessful  effort, 
aided  by  our  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONEY  I ,  whom  I  see  on  the 
floor,  to  close  some  of  these  utterly  un- 
justifiable and  completely  inequitable 
tax  loopholes. 

It  must  be  clear  that  if  we  are  even 
soing  to  consider  the  repeal  of  these 
excise  taxes  there  ought  to  be  exten- 
sive debate,  without  a  limitation  on 
time,  during  which  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  consider  in  all  .sobriety  and 
seriousness,  I  should  think,  about  10 
amendments  which  would  deal  with  the 
closing  of  these  loopholes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.    CLARK.     I   am   happy   to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  offer  three  amend- 
ments tomorrow,  each  of  which  has  been 
recommended  to  Congress  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  It  may  appear  a  bit 
stranse  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  be  offering  amend- 
ments supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  CLARK.  This  does  not  seem  to 
me  strange  at  all.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  are  both  intelligent  and  rea- 
sonable men  who  have  the  interest  of  the 
country  at  heart.  Sometimes  they  do 
not  see  eye  to  eye  on  certain  matters, 
but  when  it  comes  to  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. I  am  sure  they  are  in  accord. 
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Mr.  <JORE.    I  will  now  take  my  seat 
[Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  f ri«  id  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  when  we  take  up  the  bill  in 
questio  i,  I  believe  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  just  touched  on 
is  of  vi  al  importance.  There  will  be  an 
apprec  able  loss  of  revenue,  although 
the  but  get  estimate  which  I  have  before 
me  cou  Its  only  on  a  total  of  $268  million 
for  fiscal  1961  from  these  two  sources. 
It  will  be  necessary,  if  these  cuts  are  to 
go  thrc  ugh,  to  find  additional  sources  of 
revenue.  In  my  judgment,  we  should 
find  slAi  litional  sources  of  revenue  to  help 
meet  tLe  increased  appropriations  above 
the  bulget  which  we  have  been  mak- 
ing in  the  last  2  or  3  days.  I  believe 
we  knoft'  fairly  well  what  some  of  the.se 
reform  ;  should  be : 

The  repeal  of  the  4  percent  dividend 
credit,  which  would  bring  in  about  $400 
million  A  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends, which  would  bring  in  approxi- 
mately $200  million.  I  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible t(i  £iet  an  administratively  work- 
able withholding  of  interest,  at  lea.st  in 
a  parti  1,1  form.. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Certainly  on  Govern- 
ment bmds. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  That  would 
bring  in  $300  million  to  $400  million. 
There  should  be  a  more  rigid  examina- 
tion of  certain  business  expen.ses,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I  have 
been  working  on  a  joint  amendment  to 
this  eflect,  so  that  luxurious  entertain- 
ment, elaborate  gifts,  and  other  fea- 
tures w  ould  not  be  tax  deductible.  Sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  should  come 
from  this  source. 

Ther  there  is  our  old  friend  the  27 '2- 
percen  depletion  allowance.  Even  a 
modest  reduction  in  that  along  the  lines 
which  iome  of  us  have  advocated  in  the 
past  wjuld  bring  in  $350  million  more. 

So  t:  lat  from  these  sources  we  would 
probab  y  get  close  to  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  in  additional  revenue. 

Thei  e  are  certain  possibilities  which 
we  hac  developed  in  connection  with  the 
investi  lation  of  this  question  by  the 
Comm  ttee  on  Finance,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  GoreI  re- 
ferred implicitly,  although  he  did  not 
outline  them.  For  example,  we  are  likely 
to  be  fiiced  with  the  fact  that  the  deple- 
tion £  llowance  can  be  claimed  not 
merely  on  minerals,  oil.  and  gas  ex- 
tractec  from  the  earth,  but  on  the  proc- 
essing of  those  natural  products  as  they 
move  through  the  stream  of  production 

In  o 'der  to  head  off  this  loss  in  reve- 
nue. I  think  we  should  remove  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  depletion  allow- 
ance applied  to  the  later  fabrication 
and  processing  of  these  materials. 

Then,  we  have  found  that  there  are 
grave  abuses  in  connection  with  stock 
option ;  and  a  number  of  other  corporate 
device!  which  are  being  used  to  avoid— 
and,  indeed,  evade — taxes.  I  think  we 
are  directly  up  against  the  gun  in  this 
whole  matter. 

I  ha  ve  been  greatly  disappointed  in 
the  att  tude  of  the  Treasury.  The  Treas- 
ury hi^  really  refused  to  deal  in  any 
constrictive  fashion  whatsoever  in 
pluggi  ig    those   loopholes      It    has    re- 


fused to  help  us  in  putting  the  tax  sys- 
tem on  a  more  just  basis.     At  the  same 

time,  it  insists  that  the  indirect  taxes, 
which  I  regard  as  inequitable,  shall  be 
maintained  without  diminution. 

We  must  face  a  veiT  serious  problem 
Can  we  blast  the  administration  into 
action  and  compel  it  to  support  these  tax 
reforms,  which  I  think  everyone  agrees 
are  desirable,  by  cutting  the  indirect 
taxes,  and  thus  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  turn  to  better  fields  for  reve- 
nue? These  are  some  of  the  problems 
we  have  to  face. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  performed  a  public  service  m 
raising  the  issue.  I  apologize  to  him  for 
speaking  at  length  upon  this  subject; 
but  he  is  correct  in  saying  that  we  face 
a  very  grave  situation. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  we 
need  to  reform  our  tax  structure,  and  do 
it  speedily.  In  the  past  we  have  not 
been  too  successful  in  getting  such 
changes  through.  I  suppose  that  if  we 
are  unsuccessful  tomorrow,  we  shall  be 
faced  with  the  issue  as  to  what  we 
.should  do  on  the  passage  of  the  bill.  But 
that  IS  a  problem  we  can  sleep  over. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  raised  a  very  important  i.ssuc 
In  the  heat  and  haste  of  the  last  2  or  3 
days,  we  have  made  a  number  of  de- 
cisions. Now  I  think  we  must  deal  witli 
the  question  of  how  we  are  going  to  meet 
them  financially. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  excuse  me  for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  very  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  debate.  Far  from  tak- 
ing too  Ions.  I  would  urge  him  to  con- 
tinue even  further. 

Having  been  advi.sed  finally  some  time 
during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  that 
the  leadership  intended  to  persist  in 
bringing  up  this  bill  tomorrow,  in  spitf^ 
of  the  prote.sts  of  several  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  had  pulled  to- 
gether and  sent  to  the  desk  for  printing 
three  loophole  amendments  of  my  own 
Two  of  them  deal  with  relatively  tech- 
nical matters  involving  the  capital  gains 
tax.  One  of  them  has  to  do  with  a  moro 
rigoious  statutory  definition  of  "business 
exnens"  deductions."  In  that  amend- 
ment I  am  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  know  that  everything  I  have  .said  so 
far  can  well  be  admitted  to  be  true.  Yet 
the  question  inevitably  rises.  "Why  do 
you  net  make  your  fight  tomorrow? 
Why  put  it  off?  We  must  adjourn.  We 
are  in  a  hurry." 

Mr  President,  we  have  dawdled  along. 
month  after  month,  with  no  bills  on 
the  calendar.  We  spent  2  months  pass- 
in'^  a  mcaninule.s.s  civil  rights  bill  Dur- 
that  time  committees  were  not  permitted 
to  meet  because  of  the  ob.solet^^  lule'^ 
of  thp  Senate,  which  the  leadership  has 
been  unwilling  to  chanee.  We  find  our- 
selves in  a  hectic  condition  of  disarray. 
trying  desperately  to  pass  enough  legis- 
lation so  that  we  will  not  be  held  up  to 
the  scorn  of  the  country.  I  hope  we  can 
pass  it.  I  feel  certain  that  we  can  pass 
much  of  it.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  con- 
tumacious, stubborn,  and  possibly  ill-ad- 
vised Senatois.  such  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  can  delay  .some 
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uf  these  matters  when  they  think  im- 
portant questions  of  principle  are  in- 
volved. 

We  have  our  rules.  I  disapprove  of 
tliom.  But  while  we  have  them.  I  mean 
to  abide  by  them  and  take  such  advan- 
tage of  them  as  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  public  interest.  In  this,  I  may  be 
wiongheaded;  I  may  be  stubborn;  I  may 
be  wrong.  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
Senators  will  tell  me  so  if  they  think  so. 

I  suspect  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  now  on  his 
feet,  may  wi.sh  to  make  such  a  comment. 
In  any  event,  I  am  willing  to  yield  to 
him. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  No.  I  wish  to  speak 
in  my  own  time,  when  the  Senator  has 
finished. 

Mr.  CLARK.  We  have  in  the  law— 
aiid  I  used  to  be  a  lawyer  before  I  be- 
came a  politician — a  procedure  which  is 
known  as  confession  and  avoidance.  A 
complaint  is  filed,  alleging  the  need  for 
a  remedy.  The  facts  of  the  complaint 
are  not  denied.  But  an  answer  is  filed 
on  behalf  of  the  defendant. 

He  says.  "Everything  you  .say  is  true, 
but  you  are  still  not  entitled  to  the  relief 
you  seek  for  the  rea.sons  we  now  state  ' 

That  procedure  goes  back  to  the  early 
common  law  of  England.  It  is  good, 
sound  procedure. 

So  perhaps  now.  having  pointed  out. 
with  the  help  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, why  I  think  the  bill  .should  be 
defeated  or.  if  not  defeated,  should  be 
stringently  amended,  not  in  1  but 
perhaps  in  10  particulars,  and  why  I 
believe  it  will  take  quite  a  long  while 
to  have  these  amendments  properly  un- 
der.stood  and  properly  debated,  while  I 
think  I  am  within  my  righUs  in  saying  I 
could  not  consent  to  a  unanimoiis-con- 
sent  agreement  to  consider  the.se  ques- 
tions, the  question  will  still  be  asked. 
"Very  well.  Senator.  Why  not  start  to 
work?  Let  us  take  up  the  bill  tomorrow. 
You  have  your  rights.  Your  rights  will 
be  protected.  Let  us  go  ahead.  Take  all 
the  time  you  want." 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  suggested 
that  It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  or 
in  tlie  national  interest  to  take  as  long 
on  this  bill  as  we  took  on  the  civil  rights 
bill.  But  suppose  we  did.  We  would  be 
within  our  rights  under  the  ob.soIete  Sen- 
ate rules  under  which  we  operate.  But 
it  may  be  said;  "Within  the  realm  of  rea- 
son, take  1  day,  2  days.  3  days,  4  days,  if 
you  want  to,  if  you  think  the  matter  is 
that  important.  Let  us  have  a  full  de- 
bate. Let  us  pass  on  these  amendments. 
But.  for  goodness  sake,  let  us  get  this 
matter  through  and  out  of  the  way." 

What  can  I  say  in  reply  to  so  sensible 
a  suggestion?     I  can  say  this; 

Even  though  a  bill  to  extend  these  nec- 
essary corporate  taxes  and  excise  taxes 
probably  should  be  passed  before  June 
30,  in  order  to  prevent  a  certain  amount 
of  administrative  confusion,  it  does  not 
have  to  be  passed  by  June  30.  If  v^e  ac- 
cepted the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House — 
as  I  believe  we  should,  if  we  could  not 
add  any  amendments  to  it — and  if  we 
took  the  bill  without  adding  any  amend- 
ments to  it — which  is  what  the  Piesident 
requested — it  would  not  have  to  go  to 
conference,  and  thus  we  would  not  need 
to  pa.ss  the  bill  before  June  30. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  add 
amendments  to  the  bill,  no  doubt  it 
would  be  desirable,  although  not  neces- 
sary for  the  bill  to  be  sent  by  us  to  the 
other  body  before  June  30. 

But  we  debated  this  matter  last  year, 
and  also  the  year  before.  I  believe  it  was 
agreed  that  an  extension  of  these  taxes 
could  readily  be  made  retroactive  for  1. 
2.  3.  4,  5,  or  6  weeks,  and  not  a  nickel 
of  revenue  would  be  lost. 

So,  although  this  bludgeon  is  held 
over  our  heads,  by  means  of  the  state- 
ment that  we  must  take  action  by  June 
30.  I  suggest  the  predicted  crisis  is  an 
illu.'^ory  one. 

It  is  now  June  18,  and  we  still  have  a 
good  10  days  in  which  to  act.  There  are 
many  appropriation  bills  which  the  lead- 
ership quite  rightly  has  been  urging  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  bring  out. 
Today,  the  Senate  pas.scd  a  good  ap- 
propriation bill,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill  I.  As  that 
bill  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate,  it  called 
for  appropriations  of  $400  million  in  ex- 
cess of  the  budget.  But  I  thought  that 
was  right,  and  I  voted  for  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  most  of  the  remain- 
ing appropriation  bills  will  not  increase 
the  budget.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
by  means  of  those  bills  we  would  be  able 
to  cut  the  budget  a  little. 

But  who  knows  what  the  conference 
committee  on  the  education  bill  will  do? 
Who  knows  whether  perhaps — although 
it  is  a  pretty  long  shot — we  might  pass  a 
bill  which  would  provide  aid  for  higher 
education,  which  needs  such  aid  at  least 
equally  as  much  as  do  primary  and 
secondary  education,  if  not  more  than 
they  do.  Who  knows  whether  the  Con- 
gress might  pass  a  bill  which  again  would 
mcrea.se  appropriations  without  provid- 
ing for  adequate  increases  of  the 
revenues? 

Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be  the  part 
of  wi.sdom  for  us  to  defer  our  action  on 
this  bill  at  least  until  we  could  study  the 
observations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  opposition  to  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  committee,  and  until 
we  could  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
at  leasure  the  hearines  on  similar  at- 
tempts to  repeal  these  taxes,  which  have 
been  made  in  earlier  years,  and  until 
those  of  us  who  have  been  rather  busy 
with  the  housing  bill,  the  Department  of 
Defense  bill,  the  Health  and  Welfare 
bill,  and  the  postal  pay  bill,  and  who 
have  had  heavy  committee  responsibili- 
ties in  connection  with  them,  have  had 
a  chance  to  review  our  own  files  in  re- 
gard to  these  technical  and  complicated 
matters  of  closing  tax  loopholes — mat- 
ters which  are  very  difficult  for  any  Sen- 
ator to  understand,  let  alone  able  to  ex- 
plain in  proper  language  to  the  Senate. 

So  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  us  to  postpone  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  for  at  least  a  week. 
if  not  10  days. 

Let  us  first  dispose  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  then  see  what  measures 
we  have  passed  which  call  for  a  break  in 
the  budget  ceiling  and  require  additional 
revenue,  or  else  would  come  rather  close 
to  resulting  in  an  unbalanced  budget. 

I  know  the  President  has  said  he  will 
have  a  surplus  of  $4,200  million. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mi-.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Cannon  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  think  it  is  im- 
po-tant 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  demand  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  administration  and  the  Treasury 
have  given  us  no  help  whatever  in  trying 
to  close  these  tax  loopholes? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct.  Not  only  have  they  not 
given  us  any  help,  but  they  have  op- 
posed, insofar  as  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  do  so,  the  effort  to  close  these  tax 
loopholes. 

They  told  us  they  were  studying  these 
matters.  They  told  us  that  4  years  ago; 
they  told  us  that  3  years  ago;  they  told 
us  that  2  years  ago;  they  told  us  that 
last  year;  and  tliey  tell  us  that  today. 
They  say  that  if  we  will  only  wait  a 
little  while,  they  will  come  forward  with 
their  own  program  for  withholding 
dividends  and  interest  at  the  source. 
But.  somehow  or  other,  time  goes  by. 
and  we  never  have  any  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  the  regular 
order,  as  demanded  by  the  Senator  from 
Couth  Dakota,  and.  hence,  only  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania: Is  there  not  a  case,  therefore. 
for  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  get  rid  of  bad  taxes,  in  order  to  force 
the  administration  to  impose  good 
taxes? 

Mr  CLARK.  That  is  the  view  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  respect. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  happen  to  share  his 
view  on  that  matter.  But  I  recognize 
the  sincerity  of  his  view,  and  I  also 
recognize  the  strength  and  the  logic  of 
his  position,  because  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  the  taxes  which  are  proposed 
to  be  repealed  are,  indeed,  regressive 
taxes,  because  they  are  sales  taxes. 
They  are  essentially  bad  taxes  because 
they  are  not  based  to  any  appreciable 
extent  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

They  are  not  luxury  taxes;  certainly 
a  tax  on  the  use  of  telephones  cannot 
correctly  be  considered  a  luxury  tax. 

Certainly  there  is  reason  to  support 
the  move  to  repeal  the  so-called  trans- 
portation tax,  for  it  applies  to  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  who  move  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  employment 
or  in  order  to  carry  on  their  businesses. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  AndersonI  for  such  time 
as  he  may  desire,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
.say  that  I  strongly  support  the  motion  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Johnson  1  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  House  bill  12381,  be- 
cause we  are  now  considering  this  bill: 
we  are  doing  the  very  thing  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  proposed.  And  why  not 
talk  about  it? 

But,  most  of  all,  I  wish  to  say  that 
many  of  us  were  anxious  to  proceed  with 
the  consideration  of  this  bill,  in  contra- 
diction of  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  suggested,  because  at 
least  some  of  us  have  felt  that  we  had 
been  put  under  a  shotgun  without  having 
the  needed  data.  I  have  always  pro- 
tested that  in  the  past  such  measures 
have  almost  always  been  brought  up  in 
the  last  48  hours;  and  we  did  not  want 
such  a  procedure  to  be  followed  this  year. 
I  have  in  my  files  letters  in  which  it  is 
said.  'Do  not  wait  so  late  in  the  session. 
Let  us  proceed  with  the  bill  early  in  the 
session." 

A  moment  ago  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois said  something  which  I  not  only 
applaud  here,  but.  as  he  knows,  I  sup- 
ported by  voting  for  it,  inside  the  com- 
mittee. The  Senator,  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  talked  about  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility; and  he  touched  me  on  a 
sensitive  nerve,  because  he  said  that  to 
vote  for  all  these  things  was  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility, and  that  our  party  was 
responsible  for  it. 

I  voted  for  some  housing  projects  in 
his  State  that  do  not  help  my  State  in 
the  slightest ;  but  I  do  not  regard  that  as 
fiscal  irresponsibility.  I  think  we  should 
do  the  things  which  our  country  needs, 
and  I  believe  we  should  try  to  find  the 
required  tax  revenues. 

The  point  the  able  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois made  inside  the  committee — and  I 
hope  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  make  a  mis- 
take in  referring  to  his  action  there,  for 
certainly  I  do  not  mean  to  be  in  error — 
was  that  he  felt  that  this  administra- 
tion had  not  tried  to  plug  enough  tax 
loopholes,  and  that  perhaps  if  we  re- 
pealed some  of  the  bad  taxes,  the  ad- 
ministration would  finds  ways  of  bring- 
ing in  good  tax  measures.  I  believe  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is  the 
last  person  I  would  ever  charge  with 
fiscal  irresponsibility,  made  a  very  good 
point. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  the  situation  now  ex- 
i.sting  in  the  country  shows  a  little  bit 
about  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. 

Not  many  days  ago  there  was  an  ad- 
vance refunding.  Not  much  was  said. 
The  refunding  was  offered  on  Monday. 
The  results  were  not  available  until  late 
Tuesday  afternoon.  But  I  noticed  that 
after  the  refunding  had  been  finished, 
there  was  published,  next  morning,  in 
the  newspapers  a  table  showing  the 
sales  of  Government  bonds.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  that  table 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It 
shows  the  figures  on  Government  bonds 
and  their  yields;  and  the  figures  are  ex- 


interesting  from  the  standpoint 
fisc4l  irresponsibility  or  fiscal  respon- 


tremel;  r 

of 

sibility 


Theie  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Government  bonds 

New  toRK. — Closing  over  the  counter  U.S. 
Govern  nent  Treasury  bonds,  bid.  asked,  net 
change]  and  yield  for  Wednesday. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
these  :-ables  show  that  there  was  not  a 
single  bond  issued  that  was  up  to  the 
limit  i>f  4I4  percent.  Yet  I  have  read 
in  a  rood  many  magazines  and  news- 
papers how  very  irresponsible  the  Dem- 
ocrati<i  Party  is  for  not  lifting  the  4^4- 
percer  t  ceiling,  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence s  nee  1918,  and  has  seen  us  thi'ough 
depression  and  hard  times.  Our  party 
ed  to  show  we  believe  a  better  case 
be  made  for  the  lifting  of  that 


full  credit  to  the  able  Secretary' 
Treasury.     He  has  fought  his  bat- 
fought  it  well,  but  he  lost  it  be- 
he  insisted  on  lifting  the  ceiling 
bonds. 

it  is  proper  for  me  to  say  it 
motion  of  the  Senator  from 
at  one  time,   and  the  Senator 
1  Jew  Mexico  at  another  time,  that 
was  left  on  E-bonds  at  4^4 
Certainly    nothing    has   hap- 
since  that  time  which  indicates 
higher  ceiling  was  required  for 
)onds.     We  thought  we  were  act- 
th   fiscal  responsibility,   and  not 
seal  irresponsibility. 
President,  many  other  things  hap- 
The  Secretary  of  the  Ti  easury 
the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
or  advance  refunding.     Advance 
is  a  very  dangerous  thing  to 
the  hands  of  any  public  official, 
kicked  out  in  the  Senate.    Sub- 
the    able    Secretary    of    the 
came  to  members  of  the  Pi- 
Committee  and  pleaded  that  he 
be  given  the  right  to  engage  in 
refunding.    He    spent    much 
my  office  and  tried  to  show  I  was 
in  the  motion.    He  explained  how- 


he  wanted  to  do  it.  He  offered  to  go  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  outline  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  what  he  in- 
tended to  do  each  time. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  the  results  of 
such  refunding  were  manifested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  news  story  pointing  out 
the  Treasury's  first  real  venture  in  ad- 
vance refunding,  which  drew  a  respKjnse 
of  $4,874  million  of  bonds  to  be  refunded. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
story  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me  so  that  I  may  make  a  statement  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  without 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  that  permission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  statement  of  the 
able  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
time  to  discuss  this  particular  excise  tax 
bill  is  now,  when  we  have  12  days  in 
which  we  can  debate  it,  if  need  be.  and 
so  that  it  may  be  debated  in  the  House, 
if  need  be.  and  so  that  we  may  have  time 
to  consider  Presidential  action.  If  we 
delay  bringing  the  bill  up.  we  put  our- 
selves in  a  worse  ix>sition  than  if  we  take 
it  up,  offer  amendments,  and  see  where 
the  mistakes  are,  if  Senators  think  there 
are  mistakes,  and  give  Senators  an  op- 
E>ortunity  to  sustain  their  opposition  with 
the  majority  of  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
way  to  do  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  completely.  The  time  to  discuss 
it  is  now.  and  to  discuss  it  logically,  as 
he  has  stated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

If  Senators  will  examine  the  rates  on 
Government  bonds  now.  they  will  recog- 
nize they  are  extremely  advantageous. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  many  of  us  were 
out  making  political  speeches,  and  I  was 
engaged  in  a  primary  campaign  in  my 
State.  I  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
tight-money  policy.  I  tried  to  show  that 
the  cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt 
had  been  about  $6  billion,  and  now  it 
was  up  to  $9  billion.  I  said  that  $3  bil- 
lion was  a  great  burden  to  the  people 
of  this  country;  that  if  we  had  that  $3 
billion  we  might  not  need  some  of  the 
excise  taxes  we  now  have. 

The  place  to  discuss  that  question, 
however,  is  in  a  political  campaign.  It 
has  no  real  part  in  this  discussion,  and 
we  can  leave  it  out  of  the  bond  question. 
But  there  are  other  matters  we  must  dis- 
cuss, and  discuss  steadily;  and  if  we 
move  to  taking  up  this  bill  we  will  con- 
cern ourselves,  first  of  all,  with  the  item 
on  page  3  which  relates  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tax  on  general  telephone 
service.     That  runs  into  $450  million  a 
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vear.  If  there  is  objection  to  that  cut 
being  made — and  many  Senators  do 
object — that  is  the  time  to  taJce  it  up. 
Discussion  can  be  had.  and  a  motion 
can  be  made  to  put  in  the  language  of 
the  House  bill. 

If  Senators  take  time  to  study  the 
Inariiu's  to  find  out  what  the  Treasury 
wanted,  they  will  not  find  it  this  year, 
because  it  is  a  carryover  from  action 
taken  years  ago.  There  will  not  be 
found  one  word  in  the  hearings  of  the 
.Senate,  except  the  mere  words  tlie 
Treasury  Department  will  use  when  we 
lurn  to  them  and  ask.  "How  much  does 
It  cut  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States?"  The  Department  gave 
us  the  estimate. 

The  next  item  is  the  tax  on  trans- 
ijortation  of  persons.  This  the  Senate 
h'lnance  Committee  voted  not  to  renew. 
The  place  to  discuss  that  que.'^tion  is  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the  time  to 
disc  ass  it  is  now. 

If  we  do  so  now.  and  dispose  of  the 
question  and  subsequently  action  is 
taken,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr. 
Douglas),  the  Senator  from  Tennes.see 
I  Mr.  GoreI,  or  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams),  can  rise  and  move 
to  e.stablish  a  new  type  of  tax  or  tifJhten 
up  certain  tax  loopholes.  That  is  a 
proper  function.  It  will  take  time,  and 
I  think  the  earlier  we  start  it.  the  better 
off  we  shall  be. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  will  be  agreed  to. 
.so  we  may  get  on  to  discuss  the  question 
tomorrow  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
ExHiBn    1 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June   IC.   1960 1 

Washington.  June  15 — Tlie  Trettsury's 
lirst  venture  into  a  borrowing  technique 
c.'UIed  advance  refunding  drew  a  resp<in.sc  of 
$4,874  million. 

Holders  of  that  amount  of  bonds  matur- 
ing in  November  1961.  accepted  the  Treas- 
ury's offer  to  exchange  them  now  for  notes 
maturing  in  4  years  and  bonds  maturing  in 
8 — far  more  for  the  notes  than  the  bonds. 
The  Treasury  will  fill  $4,200  million  of  the 
subscriptions. 

Subscriptions  for  the  notes  totaled  $4,553 
million.  The  Treasury  had  said  that  if  these 
orders  exceeded  $3,850  million  it  would  allot 
that  amount  proportionately  among  the  sub- 
scribers. Accordingly,  it  announced  today 
that  subscribers  for  $25,000  or  less  would 
get  what  they  asked  for.  and  subscribers  for 
more  get  85  percent  of  what  they  reque.sted. 

Subscriptions  for  the  new  bonds  aggre- 
gated $321  million  That  was  far  below  the 
ceiling  for  bond  subscriptions,  so  e\ery  suh- 
.scriber  will  get  a  full  allotment.  The  Treas- 
ury used  the  slimness  of  the  bond  ordeis 
for  one  more  assault  on  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  4 '4 -percent  interest  rate 
tPiling  on  borrowings  of  more  than  5  years. 

The  advance  exchange  was  offered  to  hold- 
ers of  $11,200  million  of  bonds  that  were  is- 
sued in  1954  with  an  interest  rate  of  2'j  pcr- 
f-ent.  They  mature  In  November  1961  The 
results  of  the  advance  refunding  mean  that 
instead  of  having  to  cope  with  an  $11,200 
million  maturity  at  that  time,  the  Treasury 
laces  a  $7  billion  job. 

The  new  Issues  are  a  3^4 -percent  not*  ma- 
Uiring  in  May  1964.  and  a  3"s-pe.'cciu  bond 
maturing  in  May  1968. 

Becavise  the  outstanding  2 '■., -percent 
bonds  are  selling  at  less  than  par,  their  po- 
tential yield  is  more  than  their  coupon 
riite.  The  same  liolds  for  the  two  new  is- 
sues.     Thus,   although   the   coupon   rate   on 


the  new  bond  is  well  below  the  4 '4 -percent 
interest-rate  ceiling,  the  bond's  yield  will  be 
only  a  shade  below  It.  The  Treasury  figures 
that  the  ceiling  applies  to  yield  as  much  as 
to  coupon,  so  it  could  price  the  bond  no 
higher  than  it  did. 

The    results    on    the    new    bond,    it    said, 

show  again  that  under  market  conditions 

as  they  have  existed,  a  significant  amount  of 

debt  extension  beyond  5  years  has  not  been 

possible  under  the  4 '4 -percent  celling." 

Otherwise,  the  Treasury  added,  it  was 
pleased  w^ith  the  outcome  of  the  operation. 
•  especially  with  the  acceptance  of  the  note." 

Die  breakdown  of  subscriptions,  accord- 
ing to  todays  preliminary  results,  was  as 
lollows: 

For  the  note:  $3,023  million  from  com- 
mercial banks  for  their  own  account,  $83 
million  from  CVovernment  investment  ac- 
counts, and  $1,447  million  from  all  other 
subscribers. 

For  the  bond:  $101  million  from  commer- 
ruil  banks  for  their  own  account,  $57  million 
irom  Government  investment  accounts,  and 
$163   nuUion   from  all  others. 

Tlie  refimdmg  was  conducted  on  Wednes- 
day. Thursday,  and  Friday  of  last  week  and 
Monday  of  this  week.  It  had  a  slow  start, 
:ipparenily  because  of  confusion  over  the 
rather  involved  arithmetic  needed  to  calcu- 
late the  advantages  of  the  offer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  only  too  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  consider 
tlie  question  of  confession  and  avoid- 
ance which  was  brought  up  a  short  while 
ago.  It  has  been  said.  "Very  well,  Sen- 
ator, everything  you  say  is  true,  but 
why  can  you  not  say  it  tomorrow?" 

There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why 
we  should  not  say  it  tomorrow,  and  I 
have  detailed  most,  but  not  all,  of  those 
reasons  to  my  good  friend  the  majority 
leader,  and  he  has  rejected  them. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  serious  disagreements  be- 
tween members  of  our  party.  I  do  not 
think  any  useful  pui-pose  would  be 
.served  by  it.  The  majority  leader 
knows  very  well  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  he  is  the 
majority  leader.  I  have  made  a  request 
of  him.  It  has  been  rejected.  That  is 
his  right.  That  is  his  privilege.  But, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
want  to  make  as  serious  and  determined 
a  fight  to  plug  these  tax  loopholes  as  we 
can,  who  want  to  do  eveiTthing  possible 
to  protect  oiu'  party  from  the  charge 
that  it  is  willing  to  appropriate,  but  it 
IS  imwilling  to  tax.  I  and  some  of  my 
colleagues  have  felt  that  we  should  have 
ample  time  to  prepare  oiu"  case.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare our  case.  We  are  going  to  be 
rushed,  substantially  unprepared,  tomor- 
row, to  try.  as  best  we  can,  based  largely 
on  an  inadequate  preparation,  which 
could  have  been  made  adequate  over  so 
shoit  a  period  as  the  ensuing  weekend. 

I  had  hoped  that  this  matter  could  be 
considered  carefully  by  all  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Perhaps  it  can 
be.  tomorrow.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
nroper  way  to  consider  it  is  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  with  the  press  gallery 
filled  and  everybody  hoping  to  find  some 
evidence  of  discord — all  of  this  in  a 
presidential  election  year,  when  we 
should  be  closiiifi  ranks  and  endeavor- 
ing to  meet  not  only  party  unity  but.  as 


has  been  said,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
national  unity. 

Frankly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  should  be  considered  next  Tuesday. 
I  am  not  accusing  the  majority  leader 
of  doing  anything  he  should  not  do.  Par 
from  it. 

The  majority  leader  decided,  I  think 
he  will  agree,  rather  suddenly  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  tomorrow,  in 
spite  of  the  request  by  some  of  us  to 
have  it  considered  on  Tuesday. 

I  am  sure  this  is  completely  inadvert- 
ent, and  I  know  it  was  not  planned,  but 
it  so  happens  that  seven  Senators  who  I 
am  confident  would  vote  to  plug  most  if 
not  all  of  the  tax  loopholes  will  be  ab- 
sent from  the  Senate  tomorrow,  because 
they  will  be  elsewhere,  most  of  them  on 
official  business.  We  find  ourselves, 
therefore,  rushed  in,  ill  prepared,  to  a 
fight  we  consider  important,  with  some 
of  our  troops  unavoidably  out  of  town. 

So  be  it.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
party  discipline. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
<H.R.  12381  >  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
.section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existing 
corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  certain 
excise  tax  rates. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, so  the  Record  will  show  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  the  leadership 
is  confronted,  for  the  benefit  of  Senators 
who  are  interested  in  knowing  something 
about  our  problems,  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider, in  the  12  days  between  now  and 
July  4.  the  following  very  important 
measures. 

The  general  Government  matters  ap- 
propriation bill.  We  cannot  consider 
that  bill  before  next  Tuesday,  under  the 
rule. 

The  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill.  We  cannot  consider  that  bill  be- 
fore next  Tuesday,  under  the  rule. 

The  legislative  branch  appropriation 
bill.  We  cannot  consider  that  appro- 
priation bill  because  of  the  request  of  the 
chairman  that  it  not  be  considered  until 
next  week. 

The  civil  functions  appropriation  bill 
will  not  k>e  marked  up  until  next  Thurs- 
day. We  hope  the  bill  will  be  reported 
the  following  Monday.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  authorizations  provided  today 
will  be  included  in  that  bill. 

The  mutual  security  appropriation 
bill  will  require  rather  lengthy  debate, 
and  it  will  involve  a  substantial  amount 
of  money.  The  bill  has  not  been  re- 
ported. 

The  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  is  a  sub- 
ject we  shall  want  to  consider  at  an 
early  date. 

The  coal  research  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered as  soon  as  we  can  clear  it. 

The  minimum  wage  bill.  I  am  told, 
will  be  reported  by  the  committee  per- 
haps early  next  week.     I  am  sure  the 
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bill  will  require  several  days  of  debate. 
At  least.  I  have  been  informed  that  it  is 
anticipated  by  the  opponents  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  it  will  require  several 
days  of  debate. 

We  must  consider  the  medical  plan  for 
the  aged. 

None  of  the  bills  which  will  require 
debate,  such  as  the  mutual  security  bill. 
the  minimum  wage  bill,  and  the  medical 
plan  for  the  aged  bill,  is  available  for 
the  leadership  to  motion  up  tonight. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  in  a  moment,  when  I 
finish  my  statement. 

All  of  these  bills  will  have  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  next  week. 

I  consulted  with  the  members  of  the 
policy  committee,  and  I  consulted  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. I  am  sure,  remembers  that  I  talked 
to  him  perhaps  a  half  dozen  times  about 
making  a  motion  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered. The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
recall  the  same  thing.  I  talked  to  the 
distinguished  deputy  minority  leader,  to 
the  minority  leader,  to  some  of  the 
minority  members,  and  to  the  distin- 
g\iished  chairman  of  the  conmiittee.  He 
had  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice  of 
anyone  in  the  Senate,  in  order  for  the 
bill  to  be  considered,  but  he  thought  in 
the  interests  of  fiscal  responsibility  we 
ought  to  consider  the  bill. 

Last  year  a  good  deal  was  made  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Senate  too  late.  Now  we  have  brought 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  12  days  ahead  of 
time,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  too  early. 

I  felt,  under  the  circumstances,  I  had 
no  choice.  After  I  had  stated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  policy  committee  that 
we  planned  to  consider  the  bill  late  tliis 
evening  or  tomorrow  morning.  I  received 
a  notice  signed  by  four  or  five  Senators 
stating  they  did  not  want  the  bill  con- 
sidered, and  they  wanted  to  caucus  next 
Tuesday  at  12:30  o'clock  in  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  room. 

I  shall  he  glad  to  call  a  caucus  tomor- 
row, Monday.  Tuesday,  or  any  other 
time,  although  I  would  prefer  that  the 
Senators  call  their  own  caucus.  If  Sen- 
ators want  me  to  call  a  caucus,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  so.  I  have  always  said  I 
would  do  so  whenever  any  Senator  asked 
me  to  do  so. 

I  have  never  said  that  I  could  put  off 
my  responsibility  to  make  a  motion  to 
consider  proposed  legislation  I  con- 
sidered to  be  important.  I  was  told  that 
the  bill  would  be  filibustered  if  I  made 
tt^.e  motion  that  it  be  considered.  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  that  is  not  my  responsibility. 
I  shall  stay  here  to  do  my  duty  in  the 
Senate.  I  shall  abide  by  majority  rule 
in  the  Senate.  Other  Senators  may  do 
as  thev  choose.  My  con.science  will  be 
clear.  If  Senators  desire  to  offer  10 
amendments  or  20  amendments  or  30 
amendments,  that  is  their  privilege. 
That  is  their  right.  I  am  willing  to  be 
guided  by  majority  rule  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  let  those  amendments  come  to  a 
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an  orderly  way.    I  shall  come  in 
stay  late, 
alddltion  to  the  bills  I  have  out- 
plan  to  consider  Calendar  No. 
.  2581.  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
(62  Stat.  281),  to  empower  the 
trator  of  General  Services  to  ap- 
donuntformed  special  policemen. 
Calendar  No.  1553.  HJl.  2565.  to  pro- 
( 'flfectual   planning,   development, 
maintefiance.  and  coordination  of  wild- 
and  game  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation on  military  reservations. 
Cale;  idar  No.  1580,  H.R.  8229.  to  amend 
;ernal  Revenue  Code  of   1954  to 
an  exemption  from  income  tax 
supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
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Calehdar  No.  1588,  S.  2692,  to  advance 
the  marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehenpive  10-year  program  of  oceano- 
research  and  surveys;  to  pro- 
(^mmerce  and  navigation,  to  se- 
national  defense:  to  expand 
resources;  to  authorize  the  con- 
structi  m  of  research  and  survey  ships 
fa;ilities;  to  assure  systematic  stud- 
cffects  of  radioactive  materials  in 
environments;  to  enhance  the 
welfare;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Calehdar  No.  1613,  H.R.  11985.  to  make 
Americ  an  nationals  eligible  for  scholar- 
ships J  nd  fellowships  authorized  by  the 
Natiorjal  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950. 
No.  1612.  H.R.  10455.  to 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Pebini- 
1920. 
addition,  we  shall  have  a  call  of  the 
calendpr  early  in  the  morning.  We  ex- 
be  in  session  late  tomorrow  eve- 
We  hope  we  can  finish  considera- 
the  tax  bill,  in  the  event  it  is  not 
ered. 
no^v  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 


CLARK.     I  ask  my  friend  from 

who  has  made  a  fair  statement 

disagreement  from  his  point  of 

vhy  we  could  not  pass  the  coal 

(;h  bill  tomorrow,  and  a  number 

other  bills  the  Senator  has  men- 

which  would  give  us  an  opportu- 

prepare  our  case  adequately  on 

bill,  and  also  to  have  those  Sen- 

ho  will  be  absent  tomorrow,  who 

without  knowing  the  bill  would 

coiisidered  tomorrow,  return  to  the 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.     First,  the 
search  bill  has  not  been  cleared 
policy  committee. 
CLARK.     Has     this     bill     been 


be;n 


pOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes.  this  bill 

cleared. 
CLARK.     When   did   the   Policy 
Comntttee  meet? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senatdr  a  couple  of  questions,  and  In 
colurse  of  the  questioning  I  shall  try 
er  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
Ivaiiia  has  stated. 

not  the  majority  leader  earlier  this 
tate  there  was  a  possibility  that 
and  other  tax  bills  would  be  con- 
e<i  at  any  time? 


Ml-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  not  the  ma- 
jority leader  serve  notice  on  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  from  now  on 
there  would  be  no  deferments  because 
of  individual  engagements? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  done 
that  for  several  days. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  not  the  major- 
ity leader  today  see  practically  every 
member  of  the  Policy  Committee  and  get 
approval  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  tax 
bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  While  all  of  the 
members  of  the  policy  committee  did  not 
give  full  approval,  the  one  who  did  not. 
as  I  recall,  said: 

I  do  not  want  to  become  Involved,  but  il 
you  wish  to  have  the  bUl  considered,  fine 
und  dandy,  It  will  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  is  an 
ex  officio  member,  who  sometimes  feels 
he  does  not  want  to  become  involved  in 
intraparty  fights. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  People 
question  the  leadership  from  time  to 
time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  there  are  times  when  the  leader 
takes  imdue  and  unusual  punishment.  I 
happen  to  know  him  pretty  well.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  some  of  the  difficulties  im- 
der  which  he  labors.  I  happen  to  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  along  with  64 
prima  donnas  on  the  Democratic  .side — 
65,  including  the  majority  leader. 
[Laughter.] 

I  hope  that  we  can  all  work  together, 
because  we  have  to  work  also  to  a  de- 
gree with  the  Republicans,  to  get  needed 
legislation  passed,  so  that  we  can  ad- 
journ in  time  for  the  first  convention  on 
July  11. 

So  far  as  any  Senator  is  concerned, 
he  can  offer  as  many  amendments  as  he 
wishes  to  offer,  and  he  can  talk  as  long 
as  he  wishes  to  talk  upon  any  subject  or 
upon  any  measure.  That  is  his  right 
and  his  responsibility,  and  I  express 
the  hope  that  we  would  recognize  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  leader  works 
and  try  to  give  him  a  little  more  in  the 
way  of  support,  especially  in  the  dying 
days  of  this  session. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  what  he  has  said.  I  will  add 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  I  have 
that  support.  I  do  not  think  any  leader 
has  ever  had  a  finer  relationship  with 
his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
than  I  have  had.  I  have  been  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  responsibility  for  10 
years,  either  as  deputy  leader,  minority 
leader,  or  majority  leader,  and  I  have 
found  it  very  easy  and  very  comfortable 
to  be  able  to  work  with  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have  served  with  6 
or  7  Republican  leaders  and  I  have 
served  with  more  than  100  different  Scr.- 
ators. 

The  problems  are  always  difiBcult. 

Last  year  we  had  the  bill  reported  to 
the  Senate  too  late;  this  year  it  was 
reported  too  early.    Too  early — too  late. 
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It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  a  train 
m  our  hill  country  which  was  brought 
to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  an  old  man 
.said,  'You  will  never  Ret  it  .started  up 
(he  hill." 

It  went  up  the  hill,  and  as  it  started 
(town  the  hill  he  .said.  "You  will  never 
M<'t  it  stopped." 

There  are  some  people  with  whom  we 
hve  in  the  world  and  with  whom  we  do 
not  Ket  along  too  well.  Likewise,  we  live 
in  a  world  in  which  we  do  not  get  along 
at  times  too  well  with  all  nations.  We 
.sec  what  is  happening  now. 

I  could  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate 
loni^iht.  tomorrow,  and  Monday,  and  not 
take  up  the  bill  until  we  have  a  caucus 
on  Tuesday.  Perhaps  then  we  would  get 
to  the  bill  on  Wednesday.  I  tliink  that 
would  be  irresponsible. 

Mr.  President,  so  lon{4  as  I  have  the 
responsibility  of  the  leadership,  I  do  not 
propose  to  yield  simply  to  letters  which 
are  rushed  to  me  in  the  late  afternoon 
telling  me  what  I  can  bring  up,  when  I 
can  bring  it  up,  how  I  can  bring  it  up, 
and  how  many  caucuses  to  have  in  ad- 
vance. If  the  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  want  to  bring  the 
bill  before  the  Senate,  let  us  call  the 
roll.  If  Senators  wish  to  submit  amend- 
ments, let  them  offer  their  amendmenus. 
But  we  have  been  kept  here  until  12:30 
tonii^ht,  and  if  any  Senator  has  profited, 
I  am  surprised.  Perhaps  we  can  come 
m  in  the  morning  at  10  o'clock,  have  the 
amendments  offered,  consider  them  in 
an  orderly  manner,  and  call  the  roll  on 
them. 

We  have  spent  3  or  4  hours  today  in 
the  calling  of  rolls  on  amendments  which 
received  11.  17,  and  18  votes. 

However,  Senators  wished  to  be  repis- 
tered  on  them,  and  we  called  the  roll. 
We  can  do  the  same  thing  tomorrow. 
But  we  have  only  12  days  left.  We  have 
at  least  20  major  bills  to  con.sider  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  and  if  we  are  to 
complete  consideration  of  them,  it  will 
require  the  cooperation  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate. 

I  make  the  prediction  that  in  the 
event  we  do  not  consider  the  bills,  the 
very  Senators  who  have  talked  the  long- 
est and  the  loudest  and  have  quarreled 
the  most  will  be  the  first  ones  to  com- 
plain that  Congress  did  not  do  some- 
thing, and  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready  to 
act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  t)ie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK,  I  am  not  so  thinskimied 
or  obtuse,  nor  indeed  am  I  so  old  that  I 
cannot  recognize  a  lecture  when  it  is  ad'- 
ministered  to  me  in  indirect  form 
through  our  famous  Senate  custom  of  in- 
terropatoi-y  and  rejoinder,  through  ad- 
dre.sses  ostensibly  directed  at  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." but  in  reality  directed  at  others. 

I  am  a  relatively  junior  Member  of 
tlie  Senate.  Over  a  reasonably  long  life 
I  have  become  accustomed  to  being  lec- 
tured both  at  home  and  abroad.  I  accept 
the  lecture  in  the  good  humor  with  which 
I  am  sure  the  majority  leader  and  whip 
intended.     I  think  it  must  have  been 


clear  from  the  discussion  tonight  that 
all  that  those  of  us  who  wanted  to  try 
to  defeat  the  bill,  or  at  least  to  amend  it. 
wished,  was  to  have  the  matter  brought 
up  in  a  Democratic  conference  on  Tues- 
day morning,  cleared  to  the  floor  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  carried  on  from 
there  in  accordance  with  the  Senate 
rules.  I  would  not  have  brought  up  the.se 
matters  if  others  had  not  done  so.  I 
thought  I  had.  to  be  .sure,  not  a  commit- 
ment— certainly  not  a  commitment — but 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  bill 
would  be  brought  up  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  that  r>oint  I  have  given  no  one 
sucli  a.ssurance.  and  no  one  has  been  au- 
thorized to  give  anyone  such  assurance, 
and  I  respectfully  submit  that  in  my 
judgment  no  one  gave  that  assurance. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
i-'oing  to  quarrel  with  the  maiority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor ha.s  misunderstood. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  majority  leader 
has  a  perfect  ripht  to  say  whatever  he 
wi.shes  to  say.  I  do  not  intend  to  engage 
him  in  any  further  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  fact.  I  think  I  have 
made  it  abundantly  clear  by  yielding  the 
floor  and  not  asking  for  a  quorum  and 
not  asking  for  a  rollcall  vote  that  I  am 
prepared  to  submit  to  that  discipline 
which  is  necessary  in  any  party.  I 
submit  to  it  willingly.  I  am  content  with 
my  defeat. 

I  accept  the  little  lecture  in  good 
humor.  I  hope  from  here  on  we  can  all 
show  that  due  and  mature  considera- 
tion for  each  other  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  think  the 
able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
suffered  a  defeat.  I  think  he  has  exer- 
cised his  right  as  a  Senator  in  a  man- 
ner that  he  had  every  right  to  do,  and 
I  dare  say  that  what  he  has  said  tonight 
has  been  quite  educational  and  worth- 
while. I  certainly  do  not  think  he  has 
suffered  a  defeat.  I  think  he  has  exer- 
cised his  right  and  his  prerogative,  and  I 
hope  he  does  so  as  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courteous  comments. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  by  unanimous  con- 
,sent,  introduced  a  bill  iS.  3695)  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  Septem- 
ber 11,  1957,  which  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ONE-YEAR  INCREASE  OP  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT.  AND  ONE-YEAR  EX- 
TENSION OP  EXISTING  CORPO- 
RATE NORMAL-TAX  RATE  AND 
CERTAIN  EXCISE  TAXES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act.  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  exist- 
ing corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  cer- 
tain excise  tax  rates,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  12381,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  12381,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

PROTECTION  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  OF  DOMESTIC 
AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS— AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  June  13.  1960.  the  name  of  Mr. 
DoDD  was  added  as  an  additional  co- 
spon.sor  of  the  bill  <S.  3666 1  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  protection  for  the 
employment  opportunities  of  domestic 
agricultural  workers  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  McCarthy  on  June  13.  1960 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  June  17.  1960.  he  presented 
to  the  Administrator,  General  Services 
Administration,  the  enrolled  joint  reso- 
lution <S.J.  Res.  39  >  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  granting  representation  in 
the  electoral  college  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  a.m..  to- 
day. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  37  minutes  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day, June  18.  1960 »  the  Senate  ad- 
journed until  10  o'clock  a.m.  of  the  same 
day. 

NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  June  17, 1960: 

U.S.  District  Judge 

Arthur  S.  Lane,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  D.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New  Jersey, 
vice  Phillip  Porman,  elevated. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  17, 1960 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a-in. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Luke  6:  12:  He  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  unto  God. 

O  Thou  transcendent  and  Immanent 
God.  who  alone  can  satisfy  our  mortal 
needs  and  our  immortal  longings,  grant 
that  in  the  tragic  unrest  of  our  day.  we 
may  have  a  faith  that  finds  its  center 
and  circumference  in  Thee. 

Inspire  us  with  a  fortitude  that  can 
master  and  dispel  all  the  somber  moods 
of  doubt  and  desiiair  which  are  hovering 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  so  many 
members  of  the  human  family. 

May  our  vision  of  Thy  divine  will  and 
righteous  purposes  be  so  clear  and  com- 
manding that  we  shall  feel  constrained 
to  dedicate  ourselves  wholeheartedly  to 
bring  them  to  fulfillment. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Captain  of 
our  Salvation.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal    of    the   proceedings    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title : 

H.R.  11096.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Chavsz.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
McClkllan.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Robkrt- 
soN.  Mr.  Stehnis,  Mr.  Johkson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  biUs  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2929.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  De- 
fense Bducatlon  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  re- 
peal certain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of 
belief:  and 

S.  3670.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  the  provision  and  improvement 
of  housing  and  the  renewal  of  urban  com- 
munities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  title: 

S  J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
amendment*  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  authorize  Governors  to  All 
temporary  vacancies  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,    to     abolish     tax     and     property 


quaUfl(»tlona  for  electors  in  Federal  elec- 
tions, ikod  to  enfranchise  the  people  of  the 
Dlstrlc ;  of  Columbia. 
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the  House. 

of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
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June  17 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


HOEVEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 


Obviously  a  quorum 


[Roll  No    136! 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jackson 

Kearns 

Kilburn 

Kitchin 

Kowalsk  1 

Loser 

McGovern 

Merrow 

MltcheU 

Morris.  Ok  la. 


Mouldrr 

Patman 

Powell 

Randall 

Roosevelt 

Shipley 

Taylor 

Walter 

WlUlam.s 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wlthrow 


unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
under  the  call  were  dispensed 


LIMltATIONS     ON     CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  10644)  to 
amenl  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1  )36.  in  order  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  the  construction  differential 
subsit  y  imder  such  title,  as  amended. 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
rdquest  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
na?  [After  a  pause.  1  The  Chair 
none  and  appoints  the  following 
:  Messrs.  Bonner,  Thompson  of 
George  P.  Miller.  Tollefson, 
an  Pelt. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
196 


PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
he  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Comnlittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  12619)  making 
appropriations  for  mutual  security  and 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
J^ne  30.   1961,  and  for  other  pur- 


tie 


motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ct)nsideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  12619, 
Mills  in  the  chair. 
Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill, 
CHAIRMAN.    When  the  Commit- 
on  yesterday  there  was  pending 
airiendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
lew  York  [Mr.  Taber].    Without 
on,   the  Clerk  will  rereport  the 


Jfr. 


rae 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

There  was  no  objecti<». 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tabbi.  On  page 
2.  line  15,  strike  out  "$1,600,000,000"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  '••1,800,000,000.' 

Mr.  TABER  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  heart  of  the  bill,  and  the 
question  is.  Do  you  want  to  cany  for- 
ward a  bill  that  will  do  some  good  and 
will  help  to  make  this  program  one  which 
wUl  be  operated  in  the  Interest  of  the 
f>eople  of  the  United  States?  If  we  are 
going  to  do  something  of  this  kind,  let 
us  do  it  as  near  right  as  we  can.  I  am 
only  asking  to  restore  to  this  Item  in  the 
bill  50  percent  of  what  has  been  cut  by 
the  committee  in  writing  the  bill. 

The  question  resolves  Itself  into  how 
much  money  is  needed  to  carry  this 
thing  on  and  do  it  in  such  manner  that 
it  would  be  of  some  value  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  am  going  to  quote  just  a  word  from 
General  Palmer,  the  military  officer  In 
charge  of  this  operation,  and  let  me  say 
that  General  Palmer  has  had  great  ex- 
perience for  several  years  as  Chief  of 
Staff  under  General  Norstad  over  across 
the  water.  General  Palmer  said  on  page 
2327  of  the  hearings : 

The  unexpended  carryover  will  have  fallen 
to  approximately  $2  billion  by  June  30.  1960, 
and  the  pro-am  is  also  falling.  The  forecast 
of  expenditure  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
(fiscal  year  1960)  Is  $1.83  billion,  while  it  is 
forecast  that  the  program  in  fiscal  year  1961 
will  be  marked  by  an  expenditure  of  $1.79 
billion.  In  these  2  years  there  is  a  draslic 
drop  of  $560  million  below  the  rate  of  the 
preceding  5  years. 

Now,  we  are  getting  to  the  point  where 
there  is  hardly  a  12-month  period  in  the 
chain  of  merchandise  being  produced 
and  delivered.  We  have  got  to  have 
these  things  if  we  are  going  to  help 
those  countries  across  the  water  and  to 
keep  them  in  shape  so  that  they  can  help 
us  to  keep  communism  from  spreswiing. 
We  have  got  to  get  things  in  shape  for 
them  so  that  they  can  do  something. 
We  have  got  to  give  them  modern  instru- 
ments of  war.  We  have  got  to  give  them 
missiles,  and  those  things  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
this  if  we  are  going  to  have  any  success 
in  carrying  forward  the  efforts  that  we 
are  making  to  support  the  countries 
across  the  water — all  of  Europe,  prac- 
tically, outside  of  Russia.  Turkey,  Paki- 
stan, Korea.  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  all  of  those 
places  require  help  if  they  are  going 
t9  have  suflBcient  capacity  to  do  the 
things  that  they  need  to  do  to  keep  the 
Communists  contained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  asking  for 
any  more  money  than  the  expenditures 
will  have  been  for  this  particular  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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M:.  TABER.  We  are  not  asking  for 
more  money  than  has  been  spent  this 
year  or  will  have  been  spent  when  the 
cad  of  June  comes.  We  are  asking  to 
keep  ihe  thing  whirling  and  keep  it  up 
a5  W'.'il  as  it  has  been  kept  up. 

Nov.-.  tliere  has  been  some  talk  by 
.some  people  that  there  were  irregulari- 
tic.s.  but  thoiie  irregularities  liave  been 
rtduced.  For  my  own  part,  I  propose  to 
do  .some  thint;s  myself  that  I  never  have 
done  before  in  the  line  of  following  up 
somt-  of  the.se  things  to  see  what  they  are 
du.p.u  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  because 
I  do  nol  like  to  .--ce  any  waste.  But 
there  arc  only  a  few  things  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  do  along  those  lines. 
But  we  have  got  to  put  forwaid  this  par- 
ticular piofiram.  the  one  thing  that  Is 
sirai:-'ht  out  and  out.  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  helping  us  to  contain 
communism  and  keep  things  from  t-et- 
\n\j.  worse  and  worse  as  we  v.o  along. 
I  iiiii  amendment  will  just  simply  put  the 
administration  of  the  military  aid  situ- 
alion  back  on  a  scale  wiiere  it  was  for 
thi.:i  year  where  the  expcndiLiiies  have 
been  for  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
New.  if  we  do  not  do  thi.s,  we  are  going 
to  seriously  handicap  that  program. 
Their  expenditures  will  diop  off,  and  the 
reserves  that  they  have,  of  things  com- 
ing through,  will  be  dropping  off  much 
further  than  they  have  in  years  past, 
because  we  are  getting  down  now  to  such 
a  low  figure  in  the  unexpended  balances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  per- 
mission to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  telegrams  from  the  President  to 
fortify  me  in  my  statement  this  morn- 
ing. But  I  do  want  to  give  you  some  m- 
forniation  heretofore  denied  the  com- 
mittee, and  at  the  outset  I  also  want  to 
repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  and  that  is 
that  the  total  foreign  aid  program,  since 
its  inception,  all  phases  of  it,  has  ex- 
ceeded $100  billion  and  is  now  costin<?, 
overall,  in  excess  of  $10  billion  annually. 

I  thmk  I  should  ix>int  out  that  even 
though  this  year  tax  revenues  are  un- 
precedentedly  high,  during  the  first  11 
months  and  13  days  of  this  fiscal  year 
we  have  already  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasui-y  S4,772  miUion  more  than  we 
have  deposited  in  the  Treasury.  I  should 
ihink  that,  knowing  our  public  debt  is 
5289  billion,  as  of  Monday  mornmg,  and 
knowing  that  we  have  withdrawn  al- 
most $5  billion  more  from  the  Treasury 
than  we  have  put  m  this  fiscal  year,  we 
should  give  some  careful  thought "  to 
'A hat  we  are  doing. 

The  charge  is  being  made  today,  but 
it  is  witliout  foimdation  m  fact,  that  we 
are  wrecking  the  military  assistance 
program.  The  same  type  of  charge  has 
been  made  every  year  for  the  past  5 
years,  but  it  has  never  been  substanti- 
ated; and  the  charge  will  also  prove  to 
iiave  been  incorrect  when  we  come  be- 
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fore  the  House  again  next  year.  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  durmg  the  previous 
5  years,  in  which  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  represent  the  committee  on  this  bill, 
the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  reduced 
the  President's  requests  by  $4  billion. 
And  it  has  afterward  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged, year  after  year,  that  suflB- 
cient funds  had  been  provided  and  that 
the  program  had  been  improved  as  a  re- 
-sult  of  the  reductions.  In  addition  to 
tile  $4  billion  overall  cut  in  funds,  in  the 
military  assistance  program  alone  there 
were  unobligated  funds  dui-ing  this  same 
peiiod  of  $783  million,  money  which  they 
could  not  even  obligate  and  these  fimds 
lapsed.  Tliose  are  the  facts  and  you 
ci.nnoL  get  around  them. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  j;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ll(.-man. 

Mr.  RHODES  uf  Arizona.  Will  the 
chairman  tell  the  committee  how  much 
was  unobligated  this  year? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Not  $1  million  of  the 
S783, 653.000.  the  figure  which  I  have 
usod,  is  included  this  year.  And  I  am 
not.  taking  into  account  one  single  penny 
(ji  uaobiii^^ated  funds,  when  I  give  these 
iliiures.  I  am  giving  the  figures  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  we 
have  had  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
valid  information.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  letter  from  the  Department  of  State 
marked  Secret '  and  it  contains  a  state- 
ment heretofore  not  revealed  to  the  com- 
mittee, as  such.  In  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  highly  secret  letter  it  is 
stated : 

The."ie  currencies  make  It  jxtsslble  for  the 
country  of  origin  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
forces    considered    essential    by    the    United 

SUites. 

Finally,  the  day  before  yesterday,  we 
told  the  people  downtown.  Indirectly, 
that  if  they  did  not  declassify  this  in- 
formation we  were  going  to  subpena 
them  for  further  testimony.  So.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
Department  said  that  we  could  reveal 
these  figures  pubhcly  for  the  first  time. 

There  is  a  total  of  $451  million  of 
dollar  equivalent  in  local  currencies 
available  for  this  military  aid  program 
that  has  never  been  mentioned  to  the 
membeiship  of  this  House.  This  has 
been  a  secret  document,  but  it  is  not 
.secret  this  morning,  and  any  Member 
may  look  at  it. 

I  want  to  go  a  bit  further,  as  I  heard 
some  of  my  friends  who  supported  our 
position  in  the  full  committee  state  that 
they  would  vote  to  transfer  funds  out  of 
some  other  account  into  this.  I  want  to 
say.  here  and  now,  that  it  is  not  going 
to  be  necessary  to  do  that  because,  as  I 
speak  to  you  this  morning,  and  without 
taking  into  account  any  unobligated 
funds,  the  military  program  has  $1,600 
million,  plus  cash  receipts  from  the  sale 
of   military   equipment   of   $40   million. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  stating  amounts 
which  legally  could  be  transferred  to 
military  assistance  on  the  morning  of 
July  1  of  this  year.  This  total  is  $259,- 
980.400.  So,  we  could  argue  the  remaind- 
er of  the  day.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  Is  a 


matter  of  fact  that  there  is  now  $1,900 
million  cash  which  can  be  used  in  this 
military  aid  program  by  using  the  trans- 
ferability clause,  and  without  appropri- 
ating another  dime. 

If  you  do  not  think  this  committee  is 
up  against  a  tremendous  job,  let  me  say 
to  you  that  I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  circulated  in  the  Department  of 
Defense,  June  1,  1960,  and  it  states: 

Attached  for  your  information  \b  a  list  ol 
tlie  members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  have  not  been  contacted  as 
of  this  d.Ue  relative  to  the  mutual  security 
program. 

There  are  24  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  listed  to  be  recipi- 
ents of  pressure  to  get  this  particular 
money. 

Without  the  amendment  the  military 
assistance  category  has  $1,600  million  of 
new  money,  plus  $40  million  new  money, 
plus  transferability  of  $259,980,000. 
The  letters  are  here  to  back  me  up  in 
that  statement.  This  makes  a  total  of 
SI. 900  miUion  for  military  aid  without 
the  amendment. 

This  committee  has  worked  hard  and 
is  entitled  to  your  support.  You  let  this 
thing  get  more  out  of  control,  and  we  will 
never  be  able  to  get  it  under  control. 

Proceeding.  I  quote  now  from  page  135 
of  our  subcommittee's  hearings: 

Mr.  Passman.  We  do  have  a  program  In 
Europe,  under  the  NATO  setup,  through 
V  iklch  we  are  appropriating  American  dollars 
to  continue  a  military  program  in  Europe? 

Secretary  Hehter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fassman.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  have 
contracts  with  nations  which  have  had  such 
a  speedy  recovery  In  their  economy  that.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  contracts.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  appropriate  American  dollars 
to  carry  out  our  commitments? 

Secretary  Herter.  Very  true. 

We  have  gotten  ourselves  involved  in 
these  contracts  with  nations  which  in 
many  instances,  are  more  able  to  pick  up 
the  miUtary  checks  than  we  are;  but  we 
are  involved  in  these  contracts  and  we 
have  to  go  through  with  them.  The 
more  money  you  give  these  people  the 
more  they  are  going  to  get  us  involved. 

I  have  conferred  with  most  of  the  lead- 
ers of  both  bodies  who  are  especially  con- 
cerned with  military  affairs.  Among 
others.  Senator  Russell  told  me  that  he 
had  carefully  considered  our  recom- 
mendations in  detail  and  was  convinced 
that  the  program  was  adequately 
financed. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  diligence  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  as  have  other  Members 
of  the  House.  I  recall  his  statement  that 
in  the  military  assistance  program  we 
have  supplied  certain  nations  with  more 
airplanes  than  they  have  pilots  trained 
to  use  them.    Is  this  the  fact? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  some  coimtries  we 
have  supplied  two  planes  for  each  pilot, 
and  to  others  eight  tanks  for  each  crew. 
In  another  country  they  have  placed 
much  of  the  equipment  in  permanent 
storage.     For  five  foreign  countries  in 
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which  our  subcommittee  held  hearings, 
and  taking  an  accounting  report  on  one 
other  country,  there  was  $300  million  in 
military  equipment  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  EVINS.  In  other  words,  they  have 
planes  that  have  already  been  delivered 
to  them  that  they  are  unable  to  use  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  pilots  and  other  mili- 
tai-y  assistance  that  they  do  not  have 
trained  men  to  use. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true,  as  of 
the  time  of  the  report. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  EVINS.  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
in  running  down  the  total  correct  figures 
on  expenditures  on  this  program.  I 
checked  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  with  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis- 
tration and  with  the  Depai-tment  of 
State.  I  have  here  some  seven  items, 
totaling  some  $80  billion,  that  have  gone 
into  the  foreign  aid  program  in  the  years 
from  1949  to  1959. 

First.  Mutual  aid  prosram.s — ICA,  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance.  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  so  forth,  $56  bil- 
lion. 

Second.  Other  grants  and  credits  in 
postwar  period — Piesidenfs  contingent 
fund,  defense  expenditures,  and  so  forth, 
$14  billion. 

Third.  Loan  authority  of  Export-Im- 
EKJrt  Bank,  S5  billion. 

Fourth.  American  contribution  to  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development — contingent  liability,  $4 
billion. 

Fifth.  American  contribution  to  World 
Bank  for  economic  development  loans, 
approximately  $1  billion. 

Sixth.  American  contributions  to  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund — total  liabil- 
ity of  all  countries  $14  billion — $4  billion. 

Seventh.  American  contributions  to 
International  Finance  Corporation — to- 
tal of  all  countries  about  $100  million — 
$35  million. 

Total  postwar  aid,  $79,535  million,  or 
approximately  $80  billion  in  10  years. 

In  addition,  grants  and  loans  in  un- 
specified amounts  have  been  made  to  for- 
eign governments  by  other  agencies.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  figures 
for  these:  The  Agriculture  Department, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Foreign 
Agricultural  Sei-vice,  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Commerce  Department, 
General  Sei-vices  Administration,  In- 
terior Department,  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, U.S.  InfoiTnation  Agency,  and 
others. 

In  all,  our  country  has  provided  loans, 
grants,  and  credits  of  more  than  $80 
billion. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  state  that 
the  total  amount  in  the  items  to  which 
you  are  referring  is  more  than  $87  bil- 
lion, with  fiscal  1960  estimated.  This 
does  not  include  oversea  military  con- 
struction. If  you  put  it  all  in,  the  total 
exceeds  billions. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
total  in  the  military  assistance  program 
alone  has  been  $25  billion  in  60  nations 
since  the  inception  of  the  program;  and 
going  into  only  5  nations,  and  using  an 
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accounting  report  for  another  country 
we  lound  that  they  had  material  in  ex- 
cess of  their  requirements  amounting 
to  $  00  million. 

Mr.  EVINS.  In  other  words,  it 
amounts  to  $86  billion  rather  than  $80 
billi  )n  in  the  entire  program? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  amounts  to  more 
than  $87  billion,  if  you  please,  exclusive 
of  ot'ersea  military  construction. 

M  r.  EVINS.  In  the  last  few  weeks,  we 
hav^  been  rebuffed  terribly  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  and  I  know  that  many 
are  concerned  about  the  possible  effect 
that  reductions  in  this  program  might 
hav(  on  our  foreign  relations.  I  might 
say  n  this  connection  that  wasteful  and 
extiivagant  throwing  around  of  mutual 
aid  unds  is  not  a  proper  substitute  for  a 
carefully  considered  and  carefully  car- 
ried out  foreign  policy — and  throwing  in 
mor?  money  into  wasteful  and  unneces- 
sary projects  will  not  cure  the  troubles 
we  J  re  suffering  from  as  a  nation  in 
our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Tie  issue  is  not  the  merit  of  the  prin- 
ciple;  of  mutual  aid.  Most  of  us  recou- 
nize  that  the  mutual  aid  program  is 
a  necessai-y  part  of  our  national  defen.se 
policies  and  vitally  important  to  build- 
ing up  the  strength  of  our  allies  and 
friends  against  the  ever-growing  menace 
of  communism  throughout  the  world.  I 
ha VI?  always  in  the  past  supported  the 
bill.  However,  the  issue  is  the  adminis- 
trat  on  of  the  program  which  is  far  too 
looss  and  extravagant  and  wasteful. 
Throwing  more  and  more  money  waste- 
full;  '  into  this  program  will  not  improve 
the  respect  of  the  world  toward  us. 
Moie  dollars  is  not  the  answer.  But  a 
new  and  vital  approach  is  needed. 

Wr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  another 
Stat  ?ment  I  would  like  to  make,  if  I  may. 
You  do  not  replace  this  equipment  every 
day,  May  I  say  that  on  an  average  about 
92  I  ercent  of  the  equipment  which  we 
have  provided  is  on  hand  and  available 
for  1  ise. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  only 
want  you  to  support  us  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  as  they  are.  Let  us  keep  this 
pro£  ram  under  control.  If  you  let  these 
peoiile  cut  loose  as  they  want  to  do. 
you  will  never  bring  them  under  con- 
trol 

IV  r.  CHELF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
.u?n  leman  yield? 

Mr.  PASrMAN.  I  yield  to  the  uentle- 
mai  from  Kentucky. 

M  r.  CHELF.  The  question  that  is  wor- 
ryinii  me  considerably  and  I  feel  is  wor- 
rying' a  good  man.  Members  of  the 
House,  especially  those  of  us  who  have 
supported  this  program  since  it  was  orig- 
inated by  General  Marshall — is — wheth- 
er o  ■  not  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
func  s  in  this  particular  appropriations 
bill  it  this  particular  time  to  insure  an 
adec  uate  supply  of  aid  to  our  weaker  but 
friendly  nations  who  want  to  hold  the 
line  against  the  advance  of  communism. 
Rec<  nt  events,  such  as  the  summit  fiasco 
last  month  and  the  existing  situation  in 
Japs  n  have  caused  me  to  want  to  dou- 
ble (  heck — take  a  fresh  and  clear  inven- 
tory as  to  our  needs  insofar  as  this  pro- 
gram is  concerned.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  made  a 
care'ul,  painstaking,  conscientious,  in- 


telligent study  of  this  entire  matter  and 
I  also  know  that  he  is  a  great  Americnn — 
dedicated  if  you  please  to  what  i.s  best 
for  America — therefore  I  ask  the  i-^entle- 
man  this  pointblank  question — in  the 
opinion  of  the  gentleman — Is  there  suT- 
ficient  funds  in  this  bill  in  view  of  cur- 
rent events?  If  the  tientleman  can  as- 
.sure  us  of  this  fact — I  sincerely  believe 
many  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
more  inclined  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  just  want  to  be  sure  of  our 
step  at  this  crucial  moment.  We  cannot 
afford  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Tliis  bill  provides  S300 
million  more  this  year  for  military  as- 
sistance than  we  appropriated  last  year 
for  this  purpose.  This  is  23  percent 
more — I  want  to  repeat — there  is  SI. 900 
million  available  in  the  program  without 
the  amendment,  if  the  transferability 
feature  is  used. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Without  question  then— 
the  gentleman  a.ssures  us  that  there  is 
a  sufTicient  amount  of  money  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  more  money 
than  they  need. 

Mr.  CHELF.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  forthright  answer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  this  bill.  I  would  not  feel  it  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  repudiate  the  action 
of  the  subcommittee,  which  has  worked 
so  long  and  successfully  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  formulate  a  bill.  Had 
I  been  writing  the  bill,  I  would  have  rec- 
ommended some  figures  which  are  differ- 
ent from  those  in  the  pending  measure. 
However,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the 
final  version  of  the  bill,  after  it  has  been 
cleared  by  the  other  body,  some  different 
figures  will  be  arrived  at  and  those 
figures  will  be  higher  than  those  now 
before  us.  But,  it  seems  to  me  today,  we 
ought  to  go  along  with  the  bill,  as  pre- 
•scnted  to  us,  and  let  the  executive  branch 
make  its  appeal  to  the  other  body  with 
respect  to  any  changes  which  are  thought 
desirable.  Let  the  other  body  conduct 
its  hearings  and  work  its  will. 

In  the  Senate-House  conference 
which  will  then  follow  I  believe  we  can 
depend,  as  wc  have  in  the  past,  on  the 
.^ood  judgment  of  the  conferees  to  work 
out  a  bill  that  is  rea.sonably  satisfactory. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  best  procedure. 
It  is  the  safest  procedure  to  follow.  I 
therefore  oppose  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  T.^ber  I . 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
ChelfI  has  raised  the  i.ssue  of  the  im- 
pact on  the  foreign  aid  program  of  the 
humiliating  experiences  which  we  have 
sustained  in  Paris  and  more  recently  in 
Japan.  In  my  judgment,  our  embarrass- 
ment at  the  summit  and  in  Japan  have 
not  come  about,  even  remotely,  as  a  result 
of  inadequate  funding  of  our  foreign  aid 
program;  and  I  say  further — and  I  do 
not  expect  everyone  to  agree  with  me — 
our  disappointing  experiences  in  Japan 
and  at  the  summit  were  not  the  result 
of  American  military  weakness. 
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These  things  have  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  revolution  in  the  world  which 
is  not  solely  related  to  the  issue  of  mili- 
tary strength.  Of  course,  our  military 
strength  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
picture.  The  whole  world  knows,  and  I 
believe  we  all  agree,  that  we  have  suf- 
ficient military  strength  to  devastate  any 
(nemy  who  would  dare  attack  us.  It  has 
been  sufficient  to  deter  attack. 

The  answer  to  our  problem  is  not  just 
money,  more  money.  Some  say  that  as  a 
result  of  the  unfavorable  experiences  of 
recent  days  foreign  aid  has  been  a  failure 
and  should  be  almost  completely  aban- 
doned. Others  argue  that  we  need  more 
foreii-'n  aid  in  the  face  of  greater  world 
tin.sion.  I  reject  both  those  arguments; 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  substance  in 
either  point  of  view. 

I  think  the  foreit-'n  aid  program  has 
dune  a  :;reat  deal  in  stabilizing  the  world 
and  .saving  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple and  preserving  freedom  in  many 
part.s  of  the  world.  I  have  always  voted 
for  forei.an  aid,  reserving  the  rijdit  to 
vote  for  modification  and  reductions,  and 
I  expect  to  do  so  arain  and  probably 
vote  for  a  higher  figure  by  the  time  we 
J'nish  with  the  bill  in  the  Congress. 
What  I  am  saying  now  is  that  we  should 
.■support  the  committee  and  await  fur- 
ther developments. 

What  we  need  more  than  money.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  a  revitalization  of  our  na- 
uonal  purposes,  a  more  resolute  moral 
leadership  on  all  levels,  greater  stability 
and  firmness,  and  a  steadfast  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  people  to  pay  the 
price  of  world  leadership;  and  the  price 
of  world  kfder.ship  does  not  depend  upon 
more  and  more  dollars  for  foreign  aid  or 
even  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr,  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'-■entkman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  the  gentleman  aware 
that  in  the  past  few  years  the  other 
body  has  lowered  instead  of  increasing 
ihese  items? 

Mr.  MAHON.    It  has  in  .some  instances. 

Mr.  TABER.  In  this  particular  in- 
.^tance 

Mr.  MAHON.  And  it  may  in  this  in- 
.slance. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  would  leave  us 
high  and  dry. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  believe  that  the  figure 
in  this  bill,  without  being  increased 
would  not  be  too  imreasonable  with  re- 
spect to  our  program  for  the  forthcom- 
ing year. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
'-;entleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  fce  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  state  that  dur- 
ing the  period  since  I  became  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  the  other  body  has 


increased  military  assistance  by  $1,210 
million. 

Mr.  MAHON.  We  are  coming  to  a  na- 
tional election.  The  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  disturbed  and  confused  as  to 
what  we  should  do.  They  are  going  to 
make  some  important  decisions  next  No- 
vember. It  seems  to  me  those  of  us  who 
Lave  gone  along  within  reasonable  limits 
on  the  mutual  security  program  in  the 
past  can  support  this  program  today  as 
embodied  in  the  committee  bill.  I  pro- 
pose to  stand  with  the  committee  at  this 
juncture. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
;;entL  man  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
House  figure  for  military  assistance  was 
$1,300  million.  The  other  body  approved 
that  identical  figure;  they  did  not  raise 
it. 

Two  years  ago  the  House  approved  for 
military  as.sistance  a  figure  of  $1,515,- 
000,000.  The  other  body  maintained  the 
same  figure;  they  did  not  raise  it.  I 
therefore  say  that  we  cannot  count  on 
the  other  body  in  this  year  raising  this 
fisure  for  the  military  assistance  pro- 
^;ram. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  other  body  should  raise  the 
figure;  but  I  will  say  that  if  the  other 
body  does  not  alter  the  figure,  after  it 
has  heard  the  pleas  from  the  agency,  it 
will  be  pretty  good  evidence  that  the 
decision  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  reasonably  sound. 

Certainly  this  bill  will  provide  ade- 
quate support  until  the  next  Congress 
convenes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  In  the  other  body  the 
military  asisstance  program  called  for 
only  $1  billion.  But,  by  agreement  this 
was  raised  to  $1.3  billion  and  the  House 
approved  that  figure.  And.  I  repeat,  in 
addition  to  that  money,  by  using  the 
transferability  provisions,  the  President 
will  have  available  $1.9  billion  for  mili- 
tary aid,  even  without  any  additional 
appropriation. 

Mr.  IIALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  at  the  out- 
set to  some  of  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  have  not  favored  this  program 
in  the  pait  that  certainly  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  existing  in  the  world  to- 
day this  amendment  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  no 
better  friend  than  I.  He  is  sincere,  but 
we  all  know  he  has  been  something  of  a 
longtime  foe  of  these  programs. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
whole  coimtrj'  in  the  matter  of  the  de- 
fense of  our  country,  but  as  I  listened 
to  his  speech  I  got  the  very  definite  im- 
pression that  what  is  expected  here  is 
that  the  other  body  will  increase  this 
amount  and  that  then  we  will  come  out 
with  a  greater  total  than  is  here  pro- 
vided. 


In  my  opinion,  the  questions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  have  indicated 
that  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  and 
should  not  rely  on  any  such  supposition 
as  that.  I  think  we  should  take  the 
action  today  that  should  be  taken  by 
adopting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  here  and  in  other  places  about 
America's  obligation  and  its  position  as 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.  But  the 
overriding  issue  at  stake  in  these  deUb- 
erations  is  the  maintenance  of  our  own 
miUtary  strength  and  the  pre.servalion  of 
our  own  security. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again  that 
the  term  "foreign  aid"  is  a  complete  mis- 
nomer. This  is  a  mutual  security  ap- 
propriation bill,  mutual  security  for  the 
nations  of  the  free  world.  That  is  what 
is  important. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  said 
that  he  was  not  fortified  with  a  telegram 
about  this  matter,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  to  him  that  as  the  majority  leader 
in  the  80th  Congress  under  a  then  Demo- 
cratic President  I  responded  to  requests 
many  times  and  took  action  pretty  much 
on  the  word  of  President  Tiuman  when 
this  program  was  initiated.  Looking 
back,  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  mistake. 
So  I  say  without  apology  that  before  his 
departure  for  the  Far  East  the  Presi- 
dent did  send  telegrams  to  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I  think  that 
was  properly  done. 

In  his  telegram,  the  President  said : 

The  V/hitk  House 
Washington,  DC    June  11.  I960. 
Hon.  Ch.\rus  Halleck, 
Houi.e  of  Re presentat ive s . 
Wa^iiington,  B.C.: 

I  understand  that,  hi  addition  to  other 
unfortunate  reductions,  the  majority  of  For- 
eign Operations  Subconrmittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  acted  to  cut 
the  military  assistance  appropriation  request 
by  $400  million  and  defense  support  by  an 
additional  $75  million.  This  cannot  but 
Jeopardize  our  own  security  and  the  defense 
of  the  free  world.  Unavoidably  the  military 
a-ssistance  cut  would  compel  America  to 
vithhcld  from  her  allies  both  in  NATO  and 
in  the  Far  East  the  equipment  required  to 
maintain  a  respectable  posture  of  defense. 
The  defense  support  slash  amounts  in  total 
to  $124  million  below  my  original  request 
and  reduces  this  program  by  $95  million  be- 
low this  year's  level.  This  will  force  us  to 
distribute  a  deficit  among  our  allies  rim- 
ming the  Communist  world  from  Korea  to 
Turkey,  to  the  detriment  of  all.  or  elsf.  to 
drop  entirely  from  this  powerful  defensive 
system  one  or  more  nations  Important  to 
us  in  order  to  sustain  the  others  at  an  ade- 
quate level.  I  must  be.  as  you  know.  In  the 
Par  East  when  these  subcommittee  actions 
are  reviewed  next  week  in  the  full  committee 
and  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  For 
our  own  security  and  for  the  common  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  I  most  earnestly  re- 
quest your  cooperation  In  restoring  these 
funds. 

DWIGHT  D.  ElSENKOWEK. 

By  contributing  to  the  free  worlds 
military  and  economic  strength  we  pro- 
vide through  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram an  essential  part  of  the  defense 
of  our  own  Nation.  I  well  remember  the 
words  of  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
when  in  speaking  of  these  programs  he 
consistently  expressed  the  view  it  was  our 
own  national  interest  we  were  seeking 
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to  protect.  I  believe  that  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  then. 

We  seek  to  reinforce  the  efforts  of  our 
friends  in  the  common  defense.  The 
strength  we  make  possible  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  capacity  and  will  of  our  allies 
to  resist  Communist  threats  and  aggres- 
sion. In  that  way  it  is  fundamental  to 
our  own  security  and  our  own  welfare. 
V/e  know  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is 
dangerously  threatened  by  the  Commu- 
nist p>ower  bloc.  We  have  done  and  are 
doing  all  that  we  can  reasonably  do  to 
maintain  and  establish  a  true  basis  for  a 
just  and  lasting  peace.  But  the  rude 
and  ruthless  action  of  the  Soviet  leaders 
has  cast  a  chill  on  the  free  world.  Free 
nations  are  faced  with  a  calculated 
renewal  of  the  cold  war. 

So,  in  this  critical  situation  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  people  are  faced  with 
the  problem  and  the  duty  of  taking  what 
action  we  can  most  effectively  take  to 
protect  the  interests  of  our  own  counti-y. 

Except  for  our  own  defense  budget, 
probably  the  greatest  single  action  with- 
in the  power  of  the  Congress  to  take  in 
support  of  our  Nation's  security  and 
defense  of  our  free  world  association  is 
to  provide  for  a  strong  mutual  security 
program.  By  such  action  we  can  make 
possible  powerful  defenses  for  our  allies. 

Since  this  program  was  initiated  12 
years  ago.  the  free  world  has  made  sub- 
stantial gains  in  economic  and  militai-y 
strength.  We  can  see  this  plainly  in  the 
recovery  of  Western  Europe.  Allied 
annies  receiving  militai-y  assistance 
have  increased  from  3'2  to  5  million 
men;  allied  navies  have  increased  from 
1.200  to  2,000  combat  ships;  allied  air 
forces  have  increased  from  16.000  to  more 
than  25,000  aircraft. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALUECK.  About  one-half  of 
these  aircraft  are  jets.  All  of  these 
forces  are  better  trained,  better 
equipped,  and  better  able  to  perform 
their  assigned  missions  in  defense  of 
the  free  world  as  a  result  of  the  mutual 
security  program.  And,  what  is  im- 
portant to  our  deliberations  here  today 
is  that  these  significant  gains  in  allied 
military  strength  have  been  achieved  at 
a  cost  billions  of  dollars  below  what 
would  have  been  needed  to  do  the  same 
job  here  at  home.  A  program  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  enacted  by 
the  80th  Congress  kept  Western  Europe 
and  Greece  and  Turkey  from  falling  into 
Communist  hands  in  the  late  1940's. 
Communist  aggression  has  been  checked 
in  Korea.  Vietnam,  and  Laos,  and  at 
the  Taiwan  Strait.  More  recently,  free 
world  nations  have  resisted  Soviet 
pressures  and  have  stood  firm  under 
threats  of  rocket  attacks.  And,  of 
course,  we  had  the  most  recent  threat 
delivered  3  weeks  ago.  But,  again  I  say 
our  allies  have  stood  tlrm  and  it  is  in 
our  own  basic  strategic  interest  to  sup- 
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port  them  in  resisting  actual  or  threat- 
ened bloc  aggression. 

The  events  which  have  just  taken 
place  in  Japan  are  an  ominous  reminder 
to  u>  all  of  how  relentless  the  Com- 
mun  sts  are  in  their  effoi-ts  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  free  nations  in  this 
area,  We.  on  our  part,  in  this  day  and 
in  this  age.  must  be  even  more  resolute, 
else  these  subversive  forces  shall  suc- 
ceed. 

To  that  end  I  am  Jjoing  to  support 
this  imendment,  which  restores  not  all 
of  the  cut.  just  part  of  the  cut.  that  was 
madf  by  the  committee,  away  below  the 
auth  )rization  we  voted  upon  some  time 
ago.  And.  I  am  going  to  support  the 
ameiidments  for  defense  support  that 
will  >e  offered  later,  and  I  also  intend 
to  support  an  amendment  dealin;^  with 
the  :)rohibition  of  funds  for  the  Indus 
wate  s  program,  a  program  carefully 
worked  out  over  a  9-year  period  by 
World  Bank  President  Eugene  Black  to 
resol/e  one  of  the  great  issues  confront- 
ing ;he  free  world  involving  troubles 
betw?en  India  and  Pakistan.  If  this  ef- 
fort is  repudiated  by  the  Conpre.ss,  one 
of  the  great  diplomatic  successes  of  the 
decai  le  will  collapse. 

Ttis  is  a  nonpartisan  matter.  This 
prog  "am  through  all  the  years  of  its  ex- 
istence has  been  supported  by  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  it  has  been  re- 
sisted on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Both 
nati(nal  platforms  of  1956  stronsily 
suppjrted  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
platlorms  to  be  drawn  up  next  month 
by  b)th  parties  will  once  again  stroncly 
endorse  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every 
majc  r  candidate  for  President  that  I 
knov  anything  about  supports  this  pro- 
gran  .  So,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can 
afford  to  imf>ede  the  progress  that  needs 
to  le  made  either  under  President 
Eisenhower  or  whatever  President  suc- 
ceed!; him  in  the  White  House,  becau.se 
in  riy  opinion,  as  long  as  the  great 
stru^  gle  continues  in  the  world,  the 
struggle  that  has  broken  out  between 
the  s  lave  and  the  free,  we  will  be  put  to 
it  to  defend  ourselves  by  working  with 
the  1  ree  people  who  stand  with  us. 

Sc  I  say  with  the  President,  let  us 
not  ;  eopardize  our  own  security.  Let  us 
face  up  to  the  responsibility  which  is 
ours  and  adopt  these  amendments. 
This  program  is  above  partisan.ship. 
The  real  issue  is  the  security  and  the 
strer  gth  and  the  protection  of  our  own 
cour  try. 

Ml .  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strik;  out  the  last  word. 

Ml .  Chairman,  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  look  out 
for  <iur  security.  If  the  events  in  the 
world  today  demonstrate  anything,  they 
dem(  >nstrate  that  nobody  else  is  going  to 
look  out  for  us.  If  we  do  not  look  out 
for  ( urselves,  we  will  soon  find  our  re- 
sources exhausted  and  then  we  will  really 
be  al  one  in  the  world. 

Tie  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  was  quoted  in  the  paper  2  or  3 
days  ago  as  saying  that  this  cold  war  is 
likel;  ^  to  last  for  50  years. 

I  i;ay  to  you  without  hesitation  that 
in  iry  judgment  it  will  not  last  for  50 
yean  if  we  continue  to  go  on  as  we 


have  in  the  past  few  years,  because  we 
will  not  be  able  to  la.st  that  long. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  Fifty 
years  ago  was  1910.  At  that  time  our 
receipts  were  $676  million,  our  expend- 
itures $694  million,  and  our  public  debt 
was  $1,147  million. 

Fifty  years  is  a  long  time,  but  let  us 
say  that  the  Vice  Piesidcnt  is  half  liiiht. 
Let  us  go  back  25  years  for  comparison. 
In  1935  our  total  budget  receipts  were 
$3,730  million:  the  total  expenditures 
were  $6,521  million.  Our  debt  then  was 
$28,701  million.  If  the  figures  I  am 
usinc;  are  wronu  ii  is  the  fault  of  the 
administration,  because  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Fedeial  budget  in  brief,  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Buduet. 

Now.  that  was  1935.  In  the  last  25 
years  since  1935  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  only  5  time.s — 5  times  in  25  years. 
We  have  had  a  deficit  in  every  year  ex- 
cept 5.  Let  us  sec  what  the  figures  are 
today.  For  1960  the  expenditures  are 
$77  billion.  The  national  debt  as  of 
last  Monday.  June  13.  was  $289,300  mil- 
lion. 

Do  you  think  we  can  keep  that  up  for 
25  or  50  years?  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  begin 
to  consider  these  facts.  One  thing  is 
absolutely  certain — a  bankrupt  nation 
cannot  defend  itself.  And  let  me  give 
you  one  other  figure  here.  Already  .so 
far  this  year  we  are  $4,772,354,000  over 
the  receipts.  That  is.  our  expenditures 
for  the  11  months  and  13  days  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  exceed  our  receipts  by 
$4,772  million.  How  can  we  keep  that 
up? 

We  have  got  to  stop  and  con.sidcr  these 
piograms  in  the  light  of  our  fiscal  situa- 
tion. Moreover,  let  me  say.  with  all  due 
respect  to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber  I .  that 
he  and  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
together  since  it  was  first  created;  we 
have  usually  agreed.  But  I  well  remem- 
ber during  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Taber  I  spoke  for  an  increase 
in  funds  for  military  assistance.  He 
told  us  how  necessary  that  increase  was 
at  that  time.  The  Hou.se  did  not  agree 
with  him;  they  agreed  with  me.  I  felt 
the  funds  were  sufficient.  And  what 
happened?  The  military  program  in 
that  fiscal  year  ended  up  with  a  surplus 
of  $538,800,000.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr,  TABER.  Yes;  that  is  correct;  but 
the  Rentleman"s  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Treasury  is  not.  as  I  understand  it, 

Mr.  GARY.  I  said  that  these  were  the 
administration  figures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary  I  has 
expired, 

Mr.  HALEY.  M^^  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  That  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Gary  1  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GARY.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  has  not 
taken  into  account  income  tax  payments 
due  June  15,  that  will  be  coming  In  be- 
tween now  and  the  1st  of  July. 

I  think  we  can  count  on  there  being 
close  to  if  not  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr,  GARY.  I  said  to  the  gentleman  I 
was  using  the  latest  figures  available. 
This  is  the  daily  statement  of  the  U,S. 
Treasury  on  Jime  13.  1960,  That  does 
not  take  into  account  the  collections  of 
June  15  but  I  still  say  that  this  .sheet 
sliows  that  the  deficit  as  of  last  Monday, 
June  13,  IS  $4,700  miUion,  I  am  not 
uoina  to  attempt  to  predict  what  the 
June  15  collections  will  be,  I  am  not 
-oin^'  to  attempt  to  predict  what  the 
deficit  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I 
am  simply  using  the  latest  figures  avail- 
able, and  I  am  using  Treasury  figures. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
I  he  uentleman  yield? 

Mr  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Loui.siana, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  that  the  latest 
siatemrnf 

Mr  GARY.  They  are  the  latest  fig- 
jies  I  have  available.  If  I  had  later 
l!_'U!es  I  would  u.se  them, 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  gentle- 
man is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  Treas- 
ury collections  are  highly  seasonal  and 
must  be  adjusted  to  get  a  fair  picture. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  do  not  know  how  fair 
it  will  be.  but  we  will  get  the  picture  for 
the  year's  operation  at  the  end  of  the 
fi.sral  year  The  t^entleman  can  then 
discuss  those  fuiures.  I  will  be  glad  to 
discu.ss  them  with  him  as  soon  as  they 
are  publi.shed.  But  I  cannot  anticipate 
what  the  figure  is  going  to  be  next  week 
or  next  month.  They  change  so  rapidly 
you  cannot  predict  from  day  to  day  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
srentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  HALEY.  Referring  to  the  figures 
the  uentleman  has  u.sed  here,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  in  1953  the  total  indebted- 
ues.^  of  the  U.S.  Government  was  ap- 
proximately $266  billion  and  today  it  is 
•ipproximately  $289  billion,  or  roughly 
an  increase  of  $23  billion? 

Mi  GARY.  That  is  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect At  the  end  of  1953  the  total  in- 
debtedness was  $266  billion  and  as  of 
Monday.  June  13,  it  was  $289  billion, 

Mr,  HALEY,  The  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  last  few  years 
have  increased  approximately  $15  billion 
a  year.  We  hear  much  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  because  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
national  defense,  yet  in  1952  the  defense 
ij  jri(t  of  this  Nation  was  approximately 
S40  billion  and  today  it  is  still  approxi- 
mati'ly  $40  billion,  so  the  increase  in  the 
fX.j-ndiLures  of  this  Govermnent  has 
been  in  domestic  programs,  not  for  the 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

Mr,  GARY.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  was  chair- 
man of  this  subcommittee  for  a  number 


of  years,  and  he  has  consistently  de- 
fended the  concepts  of  the  program  from 
its  inception.   Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  GARY.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
we  have  heard  the  same  charge  every 
year  when  we  endeavored  to  make  some 
adjustment  in  the  bill,  to  the  effect  that 
we  were  wrecking  the  program,  but  in 
subsequent  years  those  charges  were 
proved  unfounded? 

Mr.  GARY.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  there  are  adequate  funds  in 
every  respect  in  this  bill  to  protect  our 
military  assistance  program? 

Mr.  GARY.  There  are  ample  funds 
m  this  bill  to  protect  not  only  our  mili- 
tary assistance  program  but  our  entire 
foreign  aid  program.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  is  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  Congress 
on  this  program.  No  one  has  worked 
harder  than  he  has  to  obtain  the  facts 
concerning  the  program.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  has  voted 
against  the  proirram  in  the  past.  I  think 
he  ha.s  bent  over  backward  at  all  times 
to  be  fair.    Certainly  he  has  in  this  bill. 

I  say  to  you  I  would  not  support  the 
amount  in  this  bill  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  U-2  incident  and  for  the  failure 
of  the  summit  conference,  because  I 
would  consider  it  too  high.  I  had  hoped 
that  we  could  cut  this  program  to  $3 
billion  and  possibly  to  S2.500  million,  but 
after  the  U-2  incident  and  the  failure 
of  the  summit  conference  I  felt  that  we 
ou?ht  not  to  take  any  chances.  We  have 
taken  that  into  consideration,  and  it  is 
my  hoiu'st  opinion  that  the  bill  is  ade- 
quate. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word.  The  pros  and 
cons  of  this  amendment,  and  this  prob- 
lem, have  been  well  discussed,  but  I  be- 
lieve at  this  point  it  might  be  proper, 
and  I  hope  helpful,  to  take  up  several 
points  that,  in  my  opinion,  need  reem- 
phasis.  Our  distinguished  chairman  of 
tlie  defense  subcommittee,  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  the  highest  personal  re- 
gard, in  effect,  has  made  the  point  that 
it  we  are  wron.e  in  this  figure  of  $1.6 
billion  for  military  assistance,  we  should 
not  be  concerned  because  the  other  body 
might  protect  us  from  our  failures  and 
come  up  with  a  figure  more  nearly  ac- 
curate and  right.  There  is  logic  to  that 
point  of  view  providing  precedent  indi- 
cated that  they  would  make  a  change 
upward  in  these  figures.  The  facts  are 
for  the  last  2  years  they  have  not.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  we  recommended  and 
approved  for  military  assistance  a  figure 
of  $1,515  million.  The  other  body  ap- 
proved exactly  the  same  figure.  That 
was  2  years  ago.  For  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
House  approved  a  figiu-e  of  $1,300  million. 
The  other  body  approved  an  identical 
figure.  The  point  is  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  other  body  will  rescue  us  if  we 
have  made  an  error.  My  point  is.  first, 
that  we  should  have  the  higher  figure, 
based  on  military  considerations.  Sec- 
ondly, the  precedent  establishes  beyond 
any  doubt  that  they  will  not  go  beyond 
what  this  body  does  in  this  area. 


Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana, made  a  point  that  imder  the  law  it 
was  possible  to  transfer  $259,980,400 
from  various  appropriations  to  supple- 
ment the  military  assistance  account 
providing  the  figures  in  this  bill  were 
approved  and  became  law.  I  wonder  if 
my  distinguished  chairman  is  advocat- 
ing that  these  transfers  be  made,  if  this 
is  enacted  into  law?  Is  he  advocating, 
for  example,  that  the  figure  recom- 
mended, that  he  urged  our  subcommittee 
to  approve  for  the  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  be  depleted  by  the  trans- 
ferability that  he  advocates  and  recom- 
mends? I  wonder  if  our  distinguished 
chairman  is  suggesting  to  the  House  that 
his  figure,  that  he  prop)osed  we  approve 
in  this  bill,  for  technical  cooperation, 
can  be  depleted  by  the  transfer  author- 
ity that  he  now  says  exists?  I  wonder 
if  he  is  now  saying,  in  effect,  that  the 
figures  he  has  recommended  in  all  these 
other  areas  are  unsubstantiated. 

Is  he  urging  that  the  figures  he  pro- 
posed be  changed  downward?  I  think 
the  distinguishtd  chairman  puts  him- 
self in  a  somewhat  untenable  position, 
inasmuch  as  he  proposed  to  the  sub- 
committee these  precise  figures  without 
any  charge. 

Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot 
escape  the  dilemma  by  now  saying  we 
should  pull  funds  from  this  pocket  and 
put  them  in  the  other  pocket.  Those 
programs  are  either  soimd  on  their 
merits — and  the  chairman  recommend- 
ed them — or  they  are  not.  and  you  can- 
not now  come  up  and  say  they  are  un- 
sound in  order  to  help  out  in  this  cur- 
rent debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  fMr.  FokdI  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORD.    I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  not  recommended  any 
such  procedure  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  implies.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  merely  referring  to  the  law 
and  providing  the  recapitulation  sup- 
plied by  the  Comptroller  General  who 
stated,  and  I  quote: 

Amount.s  which  legally  could  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  military  nssistaiice  if  tiiere  is  need 
for  it. 

I  am  not  going  to  violate  any  of  my 
obligations  or  responsibilities  to  main- 
tain the  secrecy  of  the  subcommittee, 
but  the  gentleman  knows  that  some 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  wanted 
to  cut  in  half  the  item  he  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
not  recommended  anything  such  as  has 
been  imphed;  he  is  merely  stating  facts, 
and  these  facts  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  the  gentleman  is  not 
recommending      that      the      executive 
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branch  do  this.  I  do  not  see  any  sub- 
stance to  the  argument  which  he  makes 
about  the  right  of  transferabihty. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  year  after  year  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  these  funds  are 
deobligated ;  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that  a  lot  of  these  programs  put  huge 
sums  into  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
•'phony  obligations"  and  then  come 
along  later  with  deobligations.  Last 
year  $150  million  was  deobligated  after 
we  went  home. 

Mr.  FORD.  Now.  if  I  can  turn  to  sum- 
marizing what  I  think  is  the  basic  jus- 
tification of  this  amendment:  Here  we 
have  a  chart  that  shows  that  9  years  ago 
we  had  substantial  funds  In  imexpended 
military  assistance  funds.  This  chart 
also  shows  that  for  the  last  5  or  6  years 
we  have  made  available  in  new  obliga- 
tional  authority  for  this  program  of  mili- 
tary assistance  an  average  of  about 
$1,350  million.  Is  also  shows  that  for 
the  same  period  of  time  we  have  expend- 
ed for  this  program  an  average  annually 
of  about  $2.3  billion.  In  other  words,  we 
have  been  spending  about  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  each  year  than  we  have  been 
making  available  in  new  obligational  au- 
thority. We  have  been  able  to  do  that 
for  one  concrete  reason,  that  we  had 
unexpended  funds  available  from  earlier 
years.  We  have  drawn  down  those  un- 
expended fvmds.  We  have  now  come  to 
the  point  where  we  have  in  my  opinion 
about  reached  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  if 
we  are  to  continue  this  program  on  this 
level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 
and  shall  object  to  any  fui-ther  requests 
for  extension  of  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  of  Michigan  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  a  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  permit  me  to  say  there  is  no 
expectation  that  this  motion  will  be 
adopted.  Nor  is  it  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  because  unless  revised,  I  expect 
to  vote  against  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

A     LAUDABLE     DESIRE     BtTT     A     FOOLISH     POLICY    - 
THIED  Birr  FOrND  WANTING 

There  are  two  convincing  reasons 
why  this  pi-oposed  appropriation  should 
be  drastically  cut.  There  is  still  avail- 
able, unexpended,  something  over  $5 
billion. 

The  program  had  two  objectives:  the 
economic  recovei-y  of  European  countries 
devastated  by  war,  and  making  perma- 
nent our  national  security.  The  pro- 
posal to  extend  financial  aid  to  European 
covmtries  "willing  to  assist  in  the  task 
of  recovery"  was  made  by  Secretary  of 


Stat^  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall '  at  Har- 
University  on  Jime  5,  1947. 
Tike  gentleman  from  Louisiana   LMr. 
Pas^an],  chairman  of  the  Appro pria- 
Subcommittee   in  charge  of   this 
told  us  yesterday  that  we  have,  to 
further  military   and   economic   aid   to 
countries,  appropriated  $100  bil- 
Though  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
.as  the  laudable  one  of  aid  to  people 
fortunate  than  ourselves,  a   justi- 
fiable desire  was  to  strengthen  and  make 
Ives  strong  from  a  military  stand- 
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a  large  degree,  the  first  purpo.se,  to 

economic    recovei-y    in    other 

.  has  been  accomplished — m  fact, 

an  extent  that  some  of  the  na- 

we  have  aided  are  now  successful 

comt)etitors  in  the  economic  field. 

real  purpose   of   the   movement, 

is,  to  purchase  ♦'riendship  and  mili- 

aid  from  other  countries,  make  our- 

secure,  has  net  been  attained.     I 

challenge  anyone  to  name  the  nation 

,  or  the  people  who,  when  its  or 

own  interest  is  adversely  affected, 

to  its  detriment,  come  to  our  aid 

time  of  emergency. 

Much  time  might  be  used  to  prove  that 

today,  both  economically,  and  militarily. 

^and  alone. 

demonstrate  the  truth  of  that 
statement,  we  need  but  to  read  the  press, 
to  radio,  or  watch  TV,  to  learn 
throughout  the  world  every  nation 
its  people  are  in  domestic  trouble, 
that  in  the  ovei-all  picture,  there  is 
here,  notwithstanding  our  expend- 
of  billions  of  dollars,  an  active, 
segment  of  the  population  antag- 
ic  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
Vice  President's  visit  to  South 
America,  Cuba's  attitude  toward  us,  yes- 
terdiys  rioting  m  Tokyo  and  Japan's 
reqqest  that  the  President  should  not, 
!  of  the  people's  attitude,  visit 
Jap^tn,  are  but  three  of  the  outstanding 
ences  which  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  broad  proposition  that  our 
fore  gn  aid  program,  so  far  as  purchas- 
ing good  will  or  military  security,  has 
fail(  d. 

le  pattern  for  the  riot,  for  the  seizure 
by  the  mob  of  Tokyo,  but  followed  the 
communistic  pattern  pursued  by  Rcuther 
in  tfie  sitdown  strikes  in  Michigan  in 
193 

The  appropriation  of  billions  of  dollars 
for  lational  defense,  for  the  production 
of  V  capons  is  futile  when  we  permit  any 
organization  to  slow  down  or  end  pro- 
due  ion  by  a  strike.  The  latest  example, 
as  s  nown  by  the  press  and  radio,  being 
the  strike  which  has  interfered  with  the 
pro<luction  of  perhaps  one  of  our  most 
effertive  weapons,  the  missile.' 


Tie 


n  Dec.  8,  194,'i.  General  Marshal!  tdld 
\is  »e  did  not  know  where  he  was  on  the 
evei  Ing  of  the  7th  when  the  Japanese  struck 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Washington  Star — June  4,  1960: 

"STKIKE  CALL  inTS  MISSILE  BASI  S 

dAX  DiEGO,  Calif.,  June  4. — Convair  ma- 
chli  istfi  have  called  a  strike  at  midnight  Uy- 
morrow  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.,  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  other  key  U.S. 
mlEiiile  bases. 

liactly  what  the  effect  will  be  remains  to 
be  s?en. 


THE   OTHER    PHAiE    OF    THE    PROI.LEM 

The  objective  of  charity  and  faith,  our 
laudable  desire  to  help  others,  has  been 
remarkably  successful,  but,  unfortu- 
nately and  unanticipated,  to  our  own 
detriment. 

Again,  a  book  might  be  written  dcmrn- 
stratm^'  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

Kindly,  sensitive  people  and  organiza- 
tions, with  the  highest  of  motives,  a 
burning  desire  to  make  all  people  happy 
and  content,  and  strani^e  as  it  may  seem, 
certain  union  organizations,  have  advo- 
cated and  have  caused  not  only  money 
and  credit,  but  the  know-how  and  tech- 
nicians, to  be  sent  to  other  lands  to 
further  our  desire  to  aid. 

Others  have  been  helped,  and  today 
they  not  only  have  efficient  and  produc- 
tive plants  in  countries  throughout  the 
world,  but  we  have  our  own  technicians, 
our  own  industrial  plants  producim; 
products  abroad  which  are  returned  to 
this  country,  sold  in  successful  competi- 
tion with  the  things  made  by  our  workers 
here,  crowding,'  our  own  products  out  of 
the  market,  and  addinu  to  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  a  Member  cf 
this  House  who  comes  from  an  indu-strial 
district  who  cannot  cite  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  the  ruinous  effect  upon  not 
only  industry  but  employees  here  at 
home 

Such  is  the  fact  in  my  own  district. 
Many,  many  times  we  have  heard  our 
Democratic  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bailey],  uho  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  people  in  his 
own  district,  complaining  bitterly  about 
the  effect  of  foreign  importations  uiK)n 
his  own  people. 

In  the  brief  moments  allotted  to  me. 
comment  cannot  be  made  citing  the  vari- 
ous businesses  and  groups  of  individuals 
who  have  been  adversely  affected.  Such 
citations  are  not  necessary  for  they  are 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Today,  as  since  the  beginning  of  civili- 
zation, we  can  find  and.  if  we  choose, 
name  individuals  and  groups  who.  un- 
aware of  the  ultimate  result,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  further  their  ow  n  interests,  are 
following  a  course  which  will  either  brin  ^ 
us  war  or  destroy  us  economically  and 
impoverish  us  individually. 

It  might  be  added  that  it  hurt.s  to  finci 
myself  m  opposition  to  my  very  good  per- 
sonal friend  and  adjoining  political 
neighbor  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Michigan  IMr.  FordI.  and  I  am  very, 
very  sorry  I  cannot  go  along  with  him. 
But  I  cannot  vote  to  continue  to  give  bil- 
lions to  other  countries  while  we  fail  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  own  people.  I 
have  somewhat  less  regret  to  find  myself 
in  disagreement  with  our  minority  lead- 
er because  he  lives  a  little  farther  away. 


"The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists called  the  strike  yesterday  after  turning 
down   Conviiirs  second   contract  offer. 

•'Work  at  two  other  big  Convair  plants  In 
San  Dlego  will  be  halted  Monday.  The  stop- 
page will  halt  work  on  Atlas  IntercontlnenUU 
missiles  and  Convalr's  new  880  and  660 
Jet  transports,  and  the  P-106  fighter,  but 
workers  are  expected  back  Tuesday. 

'On  Wednesday  Convair  offered  27,295  ma- 
chiiiisu  an  11 -cent  wage  offer,  and  the  union 
turned  It  down.** 
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Let  us  by  all  means  strengthen  our  own 
national  defense,  not  by  bases  and  air- 
fields in  other  lands,  which  Russia  has 
already  told  us  will  not  be  permitted  to 
be  used  for  observation  and  which,  in 
ta.se  of  war.  will  be  used  by  our  enemies: 
not  by  dollars  which  will  be  used  in  other 
countries  for  the  production  of  war  ma- 
leriel.  but  here  at  home,  in  the  produc- 
tion, through  scientific  aid,  of  the  most 
improved  defensive,  destructive  weapons; 
make  our  country,  if  that  is  possible,  im- 
pregnable to  the  assault  which  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations  may  be  either 
foolish  or  ambitious  enough  to  make. 

A  more  worthwhile,  a  clearer,  more 
convincing  statement  will  be  found  in  an 
editorial  in  yesterdays  Chicago  Tribune. 
•vhich  reads  as  follows: 

Ironifs   in   PoRriCN    Aid 

The  Hiu.se  Republican  policy  comnnttrc* 
consisting  of  30  gentlemen  suppo.sfd  to  be 
the  brain.s  of  the  minority,  has  found  a 
cau.se  to  fight  for,  and  guess  what  it  is  It's 
restiirution  of  cuts  in  foreign  aid  voted  by  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Cununittee. 

Tlie  Republican  President  a.'-ktd  $4.17.5  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  funds  The  Approprla- 
riiiU.-i  Committee  decided  to  trim  that  request 
by  $790  5  million  The  committee  adopted 
the  rt'commendations  of  a  subcommittee 
headed  by  RepresentHti\e  Passman,  of  Lou- 
isiana, a  Democrat 

Ft)Ur  Republicans  on  the  full  Appropna- 
iL.n.s  Committee  voted  against  the  reduction, 
.md  the  Republican  policy  committee  con- 
cluded with  this  quartet  that  the  cuts  posed 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Just  how  It  'Aas  not  stated,  for  the  appro- 
priation now  cominc  to  a  vote  still  amounts 
t  )  $3  384  5  million,  to  which  must  be  added 
$4  billion  prevlou.sly  appropriated  but  un- 
.-.pent  fund.'=.  making;  the  total  available  for 
liandouts  abroad  *7  384  5  mllilon 

The  Republiciiiis  who  see  the  national  se- 
curity Imperiled  do  not.  curiously  enoU(j;h. 
urpe  full  restoration,  but  feel  that  If  $250 
million  of  the  $7'.*0  5  million  reduction  Is 
put  back  in  the  appropriation,  then  the 
country  will  be  *afe  again.  Judviments  of 
such  refined  character  di.sclose  shadings  of 
understanding  which  will  elude  most  citi- 
zens, for  the  difference  either  way  is  of 
sllk'ht  consequence,  except  to  the  struggling 
taxpayers. 

Foreign  aid  was  mltiattd  under  Democratic 
:i(unini.stratlons,  and  it  used  Ui  be  that  the 
Dtmocrats  resisted  cuts  while  the  Republl- 
cai:.s  sought  to  obtain  them.  Now  it  is  the 
other  way  around.  A  Democratic  excursion 
in  clobal  dogooding.  which,  after  an  outlay 
"i  .some  $85  billion,  has  yet  to  prove  that 
It  Is  productive  of  anything  more  significant 
than  waste,  becomes  a  Republican  article  of 
.'aith  We  do  not  get  It.  nor  do  we  think 
-viU    most    Republican    voters. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  this  bill  and 
I  am  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment.  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment which  was  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  TaberI  be- 
cau.se  I  believe  it  to  be  vitally  necessary 
to  the  interest  of  oui-  Nation.  I  disagree 
completely  with  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
^'inia  IMr.  Gary  I.  my  very  good  friend. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  bankrupt.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  going  bankrupt.  We  certainly  are 
not  going  bankrupt  this  year  and  that 
IS  what  concerns  us  now.    This  is  a  spe- 


cial year  for  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill. 

Last  year  this  bill  might  have  been  in 
order;  the  cuts,  the  restrictions  in  this 
bill  might  have  been  in  order.  But,  the 
special  events  of  recent  days  have  given 
a  new  atmosphere  to  our  relationships 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  special  time  that  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration.  This  is  a  time  for 
special  action  and  not  our  usual  reac- 
tions. We  are  threatened  throughout  the 
world  by  communism,  and  extravagant 
budf.;et  cuttins  is  a  luxury  we  cannot  af- 
ford. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whether  we  believe  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  administration 
or  not — -and  I  have  been  one  of  its  sever- 
est critics  on  its  foreign  policy — we  can- 
not permit  the  shattering  of  the  corner- 
stone of  our  present  foreign  policy  by 
passing  this  bill  with  its  improvident 
provisions  requiring  the  contraction  of 
our  strength.  To  do  so  would  be  to  en- 
gage in  what  can  only  be  described  as 
unilateral  disarmament.  In  my  judg- 
ment that  is  the  worst  thing  we  can  do 
at  the  present  time. 

Unquestionably  there  have  been  mis- 
takes in  this  program.  We  have  given 
military  assistance  to  buttress  unpopular 
dictatorship.'^,  and  I  have  been  opposed  to 
such  action.  We  have  forced  military 
a.ssistance  upon  nations  which  could  not 
support  or  completely  utilize  it.  and  I 
have  been  opposed  to  such  actions.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  we  need  this  pro- 
gram because  we  have  no  other  policy  at 
the  present  time.  Shall  we.  by  passing 
this  bill,  obliterate,  if  you  will,  a  working 
program  however  imperfect  without  hav- 
ms  an  alternative  to  take  its  place? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  election.  In  Novem- 
ber a  new  President  will  be  elected,  and 
whether  he  be  a  Republican  or  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat,  I  think  we  must  ask 
ourselves  these  questions:  One,  shall  we 
make  Mr.  Eisenhowers  overwhelming 
task  even  more  diflflcult  in  the  dying  days 
of  his  tenure?  Shall  we  contribute  to  a 
paltry  inheritance  of  troublesome  foreign 
relationships  for  the  next  President 
whether  he  be  a  Democrat  or  whether  he 
be  a  Republican?  Shall  we  contribute 
to  shattering  the  cornerstone  of  our  pres- 
ent foreign  policy  without  having  a  suit- 
able alternative,  and  thereby  increase 
immeasurably  the  burdens  which  the  new 
President  will  have  to  assume?  It  is  true 
that  it  is  our  responsibility  as  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  pass  upon  this  bill,  but 
you  must  keep  in  mind  that  what  we  do 
on  this  bill,  what  the  Congress  does,  will 
have  a  significant  effect  upon  what  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  has 
to  do  when  he  takes  ofiBce  next  January. 
Let  us  give  him  a  program  that  is  strong, 
not  a  skeleton  of  what  the  program 
should  be.  Let  him  decide  if  he  wants  to 
terminate  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  opposition  to 
the  preferential  motion  and  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HorFMAN]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  see  lit- 
tle relationship  between  the  cuts  that 
have  been  made  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
and  the  defense  of  America  or  of  the 
free  world.  Therefore,  I  support  the 
committee  bill  and  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  we  would  be 
resigning  ourselves  to  a  continuation  in- 
definitely of  the  present  unrealistic 
world  situation.  Remember,  there  is  the 
sum  of  $2  billion  unexpended  in  this 
program  now.  This  is  the  so-called  lead- 
time  or  pipeline  money.  A  sum  of  $2 
billion  is  not  needed  now  for  leadtime 
and  pipeline.  Our  rate  of  production 
and  our  rate  of  delivery  have  been 
stepped  up  materially. 

The  facts  show  this  is  a  much  greater 
amount  of  money  than  is  necessary  for 
an  unexpended  balance.  Everything 
which  is  desired  by  the  proponents  of 
the  legislation,  and  which  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish,  can  be  achieved  by  the 
bill  as  written.  Therefore,  there  is  suffi- 
cient money  in  the  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  additional  $200  mil- 
lion will  not  rehabilitate  a  program  that 
needs  spirit  and  determination  and  drive 
much  more  than  it  needs  money.  I  have 
heard  the  arguments  for  this  amend- 
ment. I  know  foreign  troops  can  be 
maintained  at  less  cost  than  U.S.  troops. 
I  know  we  need  allies.  I  am  not  one 
who  distrusts  or  downgrades  our  allies. 
But  let  us  look  around  us  at  what  is 
happening.  For  instance,  we  have  con- 
tributed for  years  to  the  defense  of 
Japan.  We  have  put  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion into  a  buildup  of  that  nation's 
military  strength.  We  have  helped  to 
develop  a  home  defense  force  there  of 
150,000  troops.  Our  Department  of  De- 
fense says  that  they  are  good  troops; 
they  say  they  are  well  trained,  that  they 
are  reasonably  well  equipped  from  Amer- 
ican stocks.  But  tell  me  this.  Where 
were  those  150.000  troops  when  the  Jap- 
anese Government  said  that  they  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our 
President?  Where  is  the  return  on 
America's  investment,  an  investment  of 
the  type  which  is  provided  for  many  na- 
tions in  this  bill,  when  the  armies  to 
which  we  contributed  abroad  cannot 
even  maintain  or  are  not  allowed  to 
maintain  order  against  domestic  Com- 
munist disturbances? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  shocking  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  an  ally  to  come 
through  in  time  of  need.  And  none  has 
benefited  more  from  American  aid,  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  military,  than  has 
Japan. 

American  workmen  and  American 
manufacturers  are  crying  for  relief  from 
the  flood  of  Japanese  goods  which  has 
been  generated  by  this  aid.  If  Japan  will 
not  use  the  resources  built  up  by  Ameri- 
can    dollars     for     the     protection     of 
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Americas  Piesident  on  a  good  will  visit 
then  pray  tell  me  when  will  those  re- 
sources be  used  in  the  common  good? 

In  the  beginning,  when  much  of  the 
world  was  prostrate,  I  supported  this 
program,  I  felt  it  was  necessary.  But 
the  situation  has  changed  very  markedly. 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
are  generally  prosperous.  But  they  are 
reluctant  to  accept  their  full  measure  of 
responsibility  for  world  peace.  And  I  am 
afraid  that  America's  leadership  has 
lapsed  into  the  easy  habit  of  using  dol- 
lars as  a  substitute  for  strong  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence,  re- 
grettably, does  not  show  that  we  have 
received  fair  value  for  the  defense  bil- 
lions already  given  to  our  allies  in  this 
long  and  costly  12-year  program.  The 
record,  regrettably,  does  not  show  that 
our  allies,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions, 
are  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  joint  defense  effort  which  is  in 
keeping  w.*th  their  material  well-being. 
Percentagewise,  our  defense  contribu- 
tions are  more  than  double  those  of 
nearly  every  member  of  the  Western 
Alliance. 

Let  us  look  at  NATO  which  has  been 
prominently  mentioned.  NATO  on 
which  we  have  placed  our  major  hopes. 
is  far  from  being  up  to  projected 
strength,  strictly  because  of  the  failure 
of  our  allies  to  develop  the  pro  rata 
forces  which  they  agreed  to  contribute. 
In  1949  NATO  commanders  requested 
90  divisions  as  a  realistic  force  for  the 
defense  of  Europe.  By  1955,  despite 
iirowing  Soviet  and  Soviet  satellite 
strength,  a  new  figure  of  30  divisions  was 
established  by  Allied  agreement  as  the 
irreducible  minimum  for  NATO.  How 
many  divisions  does  NATO  actually  have 
in  1960?  Fewer  than  20.  And  of  these, 
the  U.S.  forces  are  the  major  obstacle 
to  enemy  aggression.  Our  allies,  who 
have  been  receiving  American  militai-y 
aid  through  all  these  years,  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  measure  of  responsibility 
and  effort  to  which  they  firmly  com- 
mitted themiselves. 

In  other  words,  if  Uncle  Sam  will  do 
Uie  job,  they  are  going  to  let  Uncle  Sam 
do  it. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further.  This  bill 
carries  money  for  defense  contributions 
to  many  small  nations.  This  amend- 
ment would  increase  that  contribution. 
Yet  in  many  of  them  there  is  no  real- 
istic promise  of  effective  use  for  the 
joint  defense  of  the  weapons  and  equip- 
ment which  is  given  them.  To  arm 
some  of  them  is  a  waste  of  time,  effort, 
and  money. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  ihat  America':^ 
prestige  has  not  been  at  a  lower  level 
worldwide  in  our  time.  The  prestige  of 
the  democracies  is  dropping  everywhere 
in  the  face  of  violent  and  ruthless  tac- 
tics by  the  Communists  and  their  cohorts. 
But  the  fact  that  diplomacy  is  finding 
Itself  unable  to  cope  with  today's  prob- 
lems is  not  an  argument  for  more  foreign 
aid  It  is  an  argument  for  a  realistic 
reappraisal  by  the  United  States  and  by 
our  allies  of  what  the  future  holds. 

In  the  meantime,  how  long  must  we 
invent  arguments  with  which  to  excuse 
our  allies  for  the  lack  of  mutuality  in 
tliis  program?     How  long  must  we  tiT  to 


convl  ice  ourselves  that  there  need  not  be 
con  jnon  acceptance  of  the  need  for  a 
and  equal  sharing  of  the  problems 
t  le  cost  of  defense  against  commu- 
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CHAIRMAN.     The   time  of   the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

RHODES  of  Arizona.    Mr.  Chair - 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  requisite 
nimilier  of  words. 

Chairman,   at  this   stage   in   the 

on  the  Taber  amendment  I  feel 

good  idea  to  try  to  put  the  whole 

back  into  context  and  reconsider 

we  are  really  trying  to  do  with  the 
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part  of  mutual  security.     Mili- 

iissistance  is  the  program  by  which 

and  deliver  military  hardware  to 

ces  of  our  allies  around  the  world. 

s  not  special  assistance,  this  is  not 

cooperation,  it  does  not  deal 

any  other  phases  of  this  program ; 

military  assistance. 

committee  has  reported  out  $1,600 

for  this  item.    The  Pre.sident  of 

ijnited  States  has  asked  for  $2  bil- 

The   gentleman   from   New    York 

ed  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
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nt  to  point  out  to  those  of  you  who 

that    anybody    who    offers    an 

might  be  a  spendthrift  that 

e  first  place  the  gentleman  from 

York  has  never  had  that  reputa- 

and  certainly  does  not  deserve  it. 

the  second  place,  this  is  still  a  cut 

percent  of  the  budget  request  of 

^resident.     In  other  words,  if   the 

of  the  gentleman  from  New 

is  adopted,  there  will  still  be  a  cut 

percent.    This  is  a  pretty  healthy 

;  >articularly  in  these  times  when  wc 

\'orried  and  have  reason  to  be  wor- 

iibout  the  security  of  the  free  world. 

iterate  what  the  gentleman  from 

has  already  proved,  and  that 

fact  that  the  other  body  does  not 

raise  the  amount  for  military 

The  amount  which  we  pass 

robably  be  the  amount  which  will 

this  bill  when  it  goes  to  conference. 

know,  there  can  be  no  raise  in 

.  so  we  will  probably  have  only 

m-e  as  it  appears  when  it  leaves 

ouse.    As  a  result.  I  style  this  as  the 

important  amendment  we  can  pos- 

have. 

few  moments   ago,   the   gentleman 

Louisiana,  the  distinguished  chair- 

of  the  subcommittee,  had  on  the 

xm   a  letter  involving  the  use  of 

currency    for    military    purposes. 

implication    was    given    that    the 

of  $459  million  in  local  currency 

a\feilable  for  the  military  assistance 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  well 

that  that  amount  is  available  only 

category  of  defense  support.    I  ask 

Gentleman  from  Louisiana  if  that  is 

sp. 

PASSMAN.     I  can  tell  the  tiCiille- 

that  I  am  reading  the  letter. 

RHODES  of   Arizona.     I  do   not 

the  gentleman  to  read  the  letter. 

the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  or 

He  disagrees  with  my  statement? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man what  they  said. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gentle- 
man has  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
pei-mit  me  to  reply? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     The  letter  states : 

These  currencies  make  it  jxisslble  for  the 
country  of  origin  to  raise  and  maintain 
forces  consiciered  essential  by  the  United 
Slates. 

The  letter  was  stamped  "secret."  and 
the  amount  is  S451  million,  and  that  was 
also  stamped  "secret." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  do  not 
yirld  further. 

The  program  which  we  are  talking 
about  is  to  buy  tanks,  airplanes,  and 
weapon;;  90  percent  of  this  money  is 
.--pent  ill  the  United  States.  You  do  not 
pay  U-r  tanks,  airplanes,  and  military 
vvf  aporus  produced  in  the  United  States 
uith  anything  but  dollars.  You  do  not 
pay  for  thrm  in  baht.  or  kip;  you  do 
not  even  pay  for  them  in  pounds  or 
fiancs,  yoti  pay  for  them  in  dollars. 

The  $459  million  of  local  currency  the 
ue'.illeman  has  mentioned  goes  for  the 
category  of  defense  support.  It  is  the 
second  phase  of  defense  support.  As 
the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  first  phase 
!.•<  the  purchase  of  capital  equipment  to 
go  into  these  countiips.  This  equipment 
i.s  then  boutrht  hy  the  people  in  the  coun- 
try and  local  currency  is  generated  by 
the  purchase.  This  local  currency  is 
available  tlien  for  use  in  expanding  the 
military  program  in  the  country  which 
got  thr  materiel  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  if  I 
could  h-.ive  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Passm.^n1,  is 
it  not  about  time  that  we  had  .some 
agreement  as  to  when  we  would  vote? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  to- 
day is  Friday  and  many  Members  would 
like  to  go.  We  have  been  on  this  amend- 
mf  nt  for  l'.>  hours  already.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  accused  of  trying  to  cut  off 
debate,  therefore,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment  close  in  30  minutes  with  30 
seconds  to  be  reserved  for  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Louisiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
moas-con.'^ent  agreement,  each  Membrr 
.standing  and  seeking  recognition  to 
.speak  on  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  recosnized  for  1'2  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  1'-^  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Meyer  1. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  al- 
lotted to  me  may  be  transferred  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Meyer). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  Last  year 
I  supported  the  mutual  security  appro- 
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priation.  and  I  believe  in  many  of  the 
things  it  stands  for  and  many  of  the 
things  it  does.  But,  I  do  believe  we 
could  be  much  more  selective  in  the  u-se 
of  military  funds  abroad.  We  give  a  lot 
oi  hardware,  a  lot  of  planes  and  things 
to  countries  which  cannot  use  them  and 
i.o  not  need  them  to  do  things  that  really 
are  not  in  the  interest  of  those  people. 
P  arthermore,  we  have  seen  that  some  of 
tlie.sc  military  funds  are  used  for  p>oliti- 
(T.l  purposes,  which  is  not  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world  or  in  fulfillment  of  the 
general  terms  and  purposes  of  this  act. 
We  have  also  found  out  in  recent  times 
that  much  of  the  money  is  being  used 
for  implementing  nuclear  agreements  to 
]);ovide  nuclear  weapons  systems  to 
count ries  abroad,  some  of  wh.ich  are  not 
too  reliable.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  if  not  so  much  money  was 
available,  we  v.ould  be  more  selective 
as  to  how  it  would  be  used,  and  we  would 
do  much  more  good  with  it.  Further- 
nioie,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ditl  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  military  portion  in  detail  this  year 
be\TiLse  of  the  nature  of  the  vote  on  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEYER.  I  do  not  have  time;  I 
have  only  3  minutes. 

Therefore,  this  much  money  should  not 
have  been  authorized.  By  it  I  mean  the 
S2  billion  figure,  or  even  SI. 800  million. 
Therefore,  I  am  oppased  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  now  \ield  to  th.-:^  '-''.iitK  man  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee examined  the  military  as.sistance 
program  in  detail  this  year? 

Mr.  MEYER.  Not  the  way  it  did  last 
year. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I  beg 
to  differ  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MEYER,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clem  MittERl  is 
recognized, 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  take  thi.-i  time  to  ask  a  question  that 
has  not  been  covered  thus  far  in  the  de- 
bate. I  addres.s  the  question  primarily 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  1  Mr. 
Rhodes!  because  he  came  the  closest  to 
touching  the  subject,  one  which  in  my 
opinion  is  of  very  great  consequence. 

In  all  the  debate  yesterday  and  today 
on  this  military  assistance  program  not 
a  word  has  been  said  on  the  floor  about 
the  basic  justification  for  it.  My  ques- 
tion deals  particularly  with  the  under- 
dtveloped  countries  of  South  America 
and  southeast  Asia.  Some  say  that  we 
are  actually  hurting  the.«e  countries  and 
our  own  military  position  rather  than 
the  contrary.  How  do  we  justify  this 
military  assistance  program  with  respect 
to  those  countries?  How  do  we  answer 
the  allegation  that  the  military  assist- 
ance we  give  to  many  of  these  countries 
is  destructive  of  our  own  best  interest? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  regret  the 
opportunity  of  not  being  able  to  explain 
it  due  to  security  limitations,  but  those 
are  just  the  facts  of  life. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  a  good  ques- 
tion and  I  am  sure  he  can  find  the 
answer  in  the  volumes  at  the  committee 
desk. 

Mr.  CLEM  MILLER,  I  think  this  is 
a  thing  which  should  be  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  We  have  had  yards 
of  fi-;urrs  and  statistics,  all  begging  the 
basic  question  of  why  we  should  support 
tills  program  at  all.  I  feel  the  Members 
r.re  entitled  to  some  justification  before 
we  are  asked  to  vote,  and  fail  to  under- 
stand why  it  cannot  be  done  in  tenns 
which  do  not  offend  security  limitations. 

I'iie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
fjom  Illinois  I  Mr.  PtTiNSKii.  is  recog- 
I  ized. 

Mr.  PI'CINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
urian:mou.c  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  a  letter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.^t  cf  the  gentlemgn  frcm 
T'.hnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  taken  this  time  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  a  question.  I 
recently  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Helene  Curtis  Industries.  Inc.. 
v.hi'^h,  while  it  is  not  in  my  di.strict,  be- 
ing only  a  few  blocks  away,  employs 
many  of  the  people  v.ho  do  live  in  my 
con-re.'^'icnal  district: 

De.\r  Sir..  The  .Vsscx  lated  Piesa  this  week 
r;iTrifd  a  rclcise  Indicating  that  the  Arab 
Lci'.3-ue  has  b:.nncci  Helene  Curtis  merchan- 
dise l.'-om  di.str!l:nition  In  those  countries. 
This  action  is  based  entirely  on  the  refusal 
(jf  Helene  Curtis  to  terminate  its  business 
:    ti\ity  in  Lsrael. 

We  believe  this  action  represents  a  situa- 
tio.'i  that  is  of  su.Ticient  importance  to  be 
brought  to  yoTir  attention  and  weighed  In 
the  con,?lderr.llon  of  actions  and  activities  of 
our  Government  in  its  relation  with  the 
Arab  League  countries. 

Tlie  economic  effect  is  of  little  importance 
in  thib  instnnce  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  League 
coiuitrles  represent  less  than  one-lialf  of  1 
percent  of  Helene  Curtis  foreign  business. 
In  contrast,  many  times  that  amount  of  busi- 
ne,ss  is  effected  by  Helene  Curtis  in  Israel 
alone.  However,  the  principle  Involved  here 
i.'-  :  itally  lmp>ortant. 

The  documents  attached  are  photo  copies 
c>f  coirespondcnce  in  our  flies  and  reflect  an 
arbitrarily  menacing,  discriminating  pro- 
cedure on  the  part  of  the  Arnb  League.  We 
rt'C;>gi-.l7*  full  well  the  sovereign  rights  of 
these  and  other  countries  to  handle  their 
internal  affairs  as  they  see  flt;  however,  the 
matter  becomes  more  pertinent  and  Imme- 
diate when  such  action  is  taken  by  countries 
which  are  now  receiving  aid  from  the  United 
Slates  and  expect  to  receive  further  aid  in 
the  future  Helene  Curtis,  through  Its  pay- 
mpiit  of  tr.xes  to  the  tJ.S.  Government,  Is, 
th^ri-rore.  aiding  these  countries  to  specifi- 
cally discriminate  against  Its  ability  to  en- 
pige  competi lively  In  foreign  commerce. 

The  file  of  letters  attached  represents  cor- 
respondence with  ovir  distributor  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  and  has  been  repeated  with  our  dis- 
tributors in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  Cairo, 
Egypt,  as  well.  Accordingly,  we  are,  effec- 
tive as  of  this  date,  removed  from  any  o^ppor- 
tunity  to  engage  in  business  in  the  Arab 
League  countries.  We,  obviously,  have  not 
the  sUghte,-;t  intention  of  severing  our  busi- 
ness relations  with  our  representatives  In 
Israel. 


We  respectfidly  request  and  urge  that  a 
strong  protest  be  made  to  the  Arab  League 
countries  to  the  end  that  this  discriminating 
action  is  lifted  and  our  orderly  conduct  of 
business  can  continue  In  those  coimtries. 
Tour  early  attention  and  reply  will  be  f.p;->:e- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HEIENE    CUHTIS    I.VDUSTRIES,    INC., 

George  M.  Fac  tor.  Vif  t  President. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
wli.etlier  or  not  in  this  appropriation 
there  is  American  financial  assistance  in 
any  form  to  the  Arab  League. 

Ml-,  PASSMAN.     The  answer  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  being  true,  Mr. 
ChaiiTnan,  it  seem.s  to  me  that  there  is 
something  tragically  incongruous  when 
v.e  ix>rmit  a  recipient  of  our  generosity 
to  retaliate  against  an  American  firm,  an 
Am.erican  manufacturer  employing 
American  citizens,  because  this  Ameri- 
can firm  happens  to  do  business  with 
Israel. 

I  have  asked  the  State  Department 
to  protest  this  unprovoked  discrimina- 
tion again.st  an  American  manufacturer 
by  the  Arab  League.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  Americans  can  tolerate 
this  conduct  by  the  Arab  League.  If  we 
fail  to  protest  this  conduct  and  silently 
accept  such  conduct  by  the  Arab  League, 
wc  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  prin- 
ciple in  international  trade  which  ulti- 
mately couid  have  devastating  effects. 
Israel  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  allies. 
If  the  principle  of  boycotting  American 
firms  because  they  do  business  with  Is- 
rael— or  with  any  other  country  for  that 
matter — is  permitted  to  continue,  we  are 
condoning  a  practice  which  eventually 
can  destroy  the  entire  structure  of  inter- 
national trade.  I  hope  the  State  De- 
partment will  protest  this  completely  un- 
jtistified  practice  by  the  Arab  League. 
Otherwise,  we  should  give  serious  con- 
sideration whether  we  want  to  continue 
economic  or  militarj'  assistance  imder 
the  type  of  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  to  nations  which  so  brazenly  dis- 
criminate against  American  manufac- 
turers whose  tax  money  constitutes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  funds  in  0L:r  mu- 
tual security  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
JiroDl  is  recognized. 

Mr,  JUDD.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  am  sure 
tliat  each  person's  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment like  this  depends,  first,  on  his  own 
estimate  of  the  seriousness  of  the  world 
situation  we  face;  and,  secondly,  on  his 
estimate  of  who  knows  most  about  the 
situation  and  what  is  necessary  to  meet 
it  successfully.  In  short,  whose  judg- 
ment is  likely  to  be  soundest?  Whose 
advice  are  we  to  take? 

We  recently  passed  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  and  we  were 
asstu-ed  here  that  the  amount  in  it  was 
adequate  for  our  own  Armed  Forces.  I 
understand  that  in  view  of  recent  events 
in  the  world  the  appropriate  committee 
in  the  other  body  has  increased  our 
amount  by  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars. 

Our  own  Chiefs  of  Staff  who  are  ad- 
ministering the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram say  that  it  is  just  as  essential  to  our 
security  as  are  our  own  Armed  Porces. 
Yet.  just  when  the  other  body  increases 
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our  estimates  for  our  own  forces  by  more 
than  $1  billion,  we  are  here  being  urged 
to  make  a  cut  of  $400  million  in  appro- 
priations for  military  assistance. 

Now,  am  I  to  take  the  judgment  and 
advice  of  Members  of  Congress  however 
sincere,  dedicated,  devoted,  and  con- 
scientious they  may  be.  or  am  I  going 
to  take  the  advice,  esp)ecially  in  this  time 
of  crisis,  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
our  defense,  and  who  know  most  about 
it?  When  they  tell  us  this  is  just  as 
essential  to  our  security  as  are  the  ap- 
propriations for  our  own  Armed  Forces, 
I  for  one  am  going  to  take  their  advice. 
I  am  not  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  weakening  my  country's  defenses. 

We  have  heard  today  a  lot  about 
waste.  We  have  considered  this  whole 
important  and  difllcult  question  in  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  we  esti- 
mated 2  or  3  years  ago  that  all  the  pro- 
grams about  which  there  were  com- 
plaints at  that  time  amounted  to  less 
than  4  percent  of  all  the  programs  under 
the  mutual  security  program.  I  wonder 
how  many  efforts  by  any  government 
anywhere  have  a  lower  percentage  of 
questionable  projects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Curtis). 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  take  a  mo- 
ment to  answer  a  question  that  was 
raised  a  few  minutes  ago  about  the  effect 
on  economies  of  other  countries  of  this 
militai-y  assistance.  I  do  not  think  it 
IS  violating  any  secret  information  to 
say  that  a  major  percent  of  the  military 
assistance  goes  to  countries  on  the  pe- 
rimeter of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Let  me  mention  one  other  point.  We 
read  every  day  in  the  papers  the  crit- 
icism that  the  defense  of  our  countiT  is 
not  being  adequately  maintained,  that 
fui-ther  fluids  are  needed.  An  amend- 
ment has  received  support  in  the  Senate 
to  provide  $3  billion  in  additional  funds. 
It  is  inconsistent,  in  my  opinion,  now 
to  cut  down  on  military  assistance  when 
all  of  the  te.'itimony  is  that  militai-y  as- 
sistance is  just  as  valuable  to  our  own 
defense  as  is  the  money  provided  for  our 
own  Defense  Establishment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  was  figmed  out  2  or  3  years  ago  that 
all  the  programs  about  which  there  have 
been  complaints  of  waste  and  grave 
mistakes  are  less  than  5  percent  of  all 
the  programs  being  carried  out.  But 
suppose  it  is  10  percent  of  the  programs 
that  do  not  succeed.  Let  us  not  foi'get 
the  90  percent  that  succeed.  I  have 
never  known  of  a  surgeon  who  could 
operate  without  losing  some  blood.  He 
can  avoid  such  loss  of  blood  only  by  not 
operating  at  all:  he  will  then  just  lose 
the  patient.  It  is  not  possible  to  can-y 
on  a  program  like  this,  trying  to  save 
a  free  world,  without  some  waste  and 
without  some  mistakes  being  made.  We 
must  do  our  best  to  hold  them  to  a  min- 
imum and  this  amendment,  if  adopted, 
still  leaves  a  cut  of  10  percent,  as  the 
i^entleman  from  Arizona  pointed  out. 
Let  us  keep  our  attention  on  the  90  per- 
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cent  that  are  succeeding  and  that  are 
esser  tial  to  oui-  own  defenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs ,  Kelly  1 . 

Mis.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Tabe  1 1 .  I  cannot  stress  too  emphatically 
that  the  failure  of  this  amendment  will 
meai    the  weakening  of  the  NATO. 

I  s  lould  like  to  mention  the  fact  that 
milit  iry  assistance  to  NATO  countries, 
including  Greece  and  Turkey  in  this 
prog  am,  amounts  to  $740  million.  To 
the  :  [European  NATO  countries  alone  it 
woul  i  include  $459  million,  which  ear- 
mart  s  for  infrastructure  $90  million;  the 
weapon  development  program,  $40  mil- 
lion: the  international  military  head- 
quar  ers,  $11  million;  weapons  produc- 
tion, $39  million;  and  the  science  pro- 
grair ,  $1.2  million. 

I  (  o  want  to  say  that  I  feel  we  aie 
spen  ling  too  little  on  the  production  of 
conv  ?ntional  weapons.  The  importance 
of  the  manufacture  of  these  weapons  by 
our  allies  is  most  important  to  us. 

In  this  program,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
.say  that  six  European  nations  have 
agreed  to  buy  about  $400  million  worth 
of  V  eapons  from  the  European  Pro- 
ducing Agency.  This  Agency  will  pro- 
duce the  antiaircraft  Hawk  and  the 
Side' linder  missiles. 

I  rannot  emphasize  enough  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  money  in  this 
prog  am.  there  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  pipeline,  and  I  hope  that  every 
Merrber  will  support  the  amendment 
offen  !d  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

I  hesitate  to  repeat  but  our  military 
assis;ance  under  the  bill  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  national  defen.se. 

Fii  St.  Any  reduction  in  military  assist- 
ance pi-ogram  falls  most  heavily  in  the 
area  most  critical  to  NATO — force  im- 
provement and  modernization;  this 
meaijs  NATO  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
cuts. 

•  a 
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Of  the  S2  billion  requested  for 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  approximately 
one-fourth  goes  for  relatively  fixed 
charges  such  as  infrastructure  and  in- 
term  tional  militai-y  headquarters.  Little 
can  1  >e  shaved  off  in  these  areas. 

•  b  Six  hundred  and  fifteen  million 
dollars  is  planned  for  force  maintenance. 
Littli !  or  no  reduction  is  possible  in  force 
maintenance  since  commonsense  dic- 
tates that  forces  which  we  have  equip- 
ped and  trained  at  great  expense  and  ef- 
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be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair 


and  1  eadiness. 
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Any  cuts  made  will  therefore  be 


large  ly  from  the  $865  million  for  modern- 
izing existing  equipment  and  setting  up 
new  inits  and  installations. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  any  rut 
woull  be  taken  in  this  area.  Such  a  cut 
woul  i  proportionately  reduce  funds  for 
miss  les,  electronics,  modern  aircraft  and 
ships .  tanks  and  combat  vehicles,  con- 
strue tion  at  missile  bases  and  so  on, 
whic  1  are  vital  to  the  effectiveness  of 
forces  allied  with  us,  especially  those 
of  our  NATO  allies. 

The  $300  million  cut  last  year  resulted 
in  pcstponement  of  much  essential  force 
mod<  rnization  in  NATO  countries. 


Second.  We  recognize  that  European 
countries  have  made  a  remarkable  re- 
covery since  the  end  of  the  war. 

Restoration  of  a  viable  economy  was 
the  objective  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
we  are  most  gratified  that  it  has  been 
successful. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  countries  able  to 
meet  their  own  military  requirements 
and  in  the  increasing  contributions  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  making  to  aid  proj- 
ects  for  underdeveloped  countries, 

Ihird.  This  economic  progress,  how- 
ever, should  not  lead  us  to  the  false  con- 
clusion that  European  coimtries  are  in 
a  position  to  assume  all  the  costs  of 
modernizing  their  military  establish- 
ments. 

1  a  1  European  countries,  despite  enor- 
mous strides,  have  to  build  their  defen.se 
torces  on  a  much  narrower  base  than 
does  the  United  States.  The  average  per 
capita  gro.ss  national  product  and  level 
of  private  consumption  is  about  one- 
third  that  of  the  United  States. 

lb)  Total  tax  receipts  of  European 
NATO  countries  represent  30.9  percent 
of  ;^ro5s  national  product  as  asainst  24  9 
percent  of  gross  national  product  in  tlie 
United  States. 

c'  Although  average  defense  expen- 
ditures in  European  NATO  countries  are 
5.6  percent  of  gross  national  product  as 
against  9.7  percent  in  the  United  States, 
the  lower  average  income  and  higher  tax 
rates  in  Europe  make  the  defense  burden 
borne  by  the  average  European  hea\ier 
than  that  borne  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican. 

Fourth.  Despite  the  foregoing,  the 
United  States  has  urged  in  NATO  for- 
ums and  bilaterally  that  European 
NATO  countries  assume  a  larger  share  of 
the  common  defense  burden,  and  they 
are  doing  so. 

lat  In  1953  the  United  States  was 
bearing  28  percent  of  the  Eui-opean  de- 
fen.se  burden:  today  we  are  carrying  only 
8  percent. 

I b>  Defen.se  expenditures  of  European 
NATO  countries  rose  from  $12.2  billion 
in  1958  to  $13.6  billion  in  1959,  an  in- 
crease of  11  percent.  Present  indica- 
tions are  that  they  will  ri.se  to  $14  2 
billion  this  year. 

The  Netherlands  has  planned  a  9-per- 
cent increase  in  its  budget  for  1961;  the 
United  Kingdom  has  aiuiounced  a  7  6- 
percent  increase;  Belgium  and  Italy  are 
making  increases  of  3  and  4  percent, 
respectively. 

Fifth.  Even  these  increases  in  Euro- 
pean defense  budgets  fall  far  short  of 
what  is  required  to  provide  General 
Norstad  with  the  modern  forces  and 
equipment  he  requires  to  defend  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

New  weapons  are  fantastically  expen- 
sive to  develop  and  produce  and  beyond 
the  means  of  most  of  our  European 
NATO  partners. 

Any  cuts  in  the  MAP  will  dangerously 
retard  the  modernization  of  General 
Norstad's  forces  and  deprive  him  of  the 
barest  minimum  of  modern  equipment 
needed  in  the  European  area,  which  is 
our  own  forward  defense  line. 

Sixth.  Tlie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  make 
their  .strategic  plans  on  the  assumption 
that    the   United   States   can   count   on 
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effective  allied  contributions  made  pos- 
.•>ible  by  our  military  assistance  program. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  have  indicated  that 
tliey  would  not  want  any  increase  in  the 
U.S.  defence  budget  if  this  is  to  be  made 
:it  the  expense  of  the  military  assistance 
program. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  vote  the  full  amount  of  the 
!;iiliLary  assistance  pro.Piram  as  it  is  to 
vote  the  full  amount  required  for  our 
jsvn  Defense  Establishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
n:i:os  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Ad.mp.  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Cliairman.  as  we 
lool<  around  the  world  today  and  observe 
the  new  developments  in  Cuba.  Korea. 
Turkey,  and  Japan,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves whether  or  not  this  foreign-aid 
])ro'4ram  has  been  successful.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  in  the  United  States  have 
a  dual  obligation.  We  have  the  primary 
obli;^^ation  to  keep  ourselves  strong  eco- 
nomically and  militarily,  and  we  have 
an  obligation,  secondly,  to  provide  in- 
spiration, leadership  and  guidance  to 
tJiosc  countries  throughout  the  world 
that  need  it,  require  it,  and  v.ant  it. 

We  too  often,  in  my  opinion,  seek  to 
solve  our  problems  simply  by  voting  dol- 
lars instead  of  providing  the  guidance 
and  leadership  we  ought  to  provide. 
Here  is  such  an  instance.  The  amount 
that  has  been  provided  by  the  commit- 
tee is  adequate  if  wisely  used.  Let  us.  I 
-say,  keep  ourselves  strong  here  at  home 
nnd  not  seek  to  solve  the  problems  of 
the  world  by  simply  votinu  additional 
dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reco'j- 
lu/.cs  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Collier]. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate on  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions bill  makes  it  eminently  clear  to  me 
that  this  program  is  in  need  of  an  ago- 
nizing reappraisal,  as  I  have  contended 
rt^peatedly  for  the  past  4  years.  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  every  taxpayer 
\v\  this  country  could  not  have  heard  th^ 
debate  which  brought  forth  the  findings 
of  committee  members  who  spent  count- 
less houi-s  in  studying  the  use  of  these 
funds,  not  only  through  departmental  re- 
ports but  from  their  on-the-scene  in- 
vestigations in  recipient  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

There  are  those  who  have  expressed 
ilieir  ardent  support  of  this  program  be- 
cause they  feel  that  its  purpose  is  lofty 
in  ideal  and  principle.  While  that  may 
be  entirely  true,  we  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  legislating  must  cer- 
tainly go  to  the  core  of  every  appropria- 
tions bill  and  exercise  the  power  and 
authority  invested  in  each  of  us  in  rem- 
edying waste  and  inadequacies. 

During  the  years  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  evidence  of  great  waste 
m  this  program  has  been  presented  to 
each  of  us.  Yet,  while  we  are  expected 
to  blindly,  perhaps,  approve  billions  in 
appropriations,  we  are  actually  left  with 
no  real  authority  to  see  that  those  ad- 
ministering the  program  are  doing  the 
J  ob  intended  to  be  done.  Neither  are  we 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  funds  for 
the  various  phases  of  the  mutual  security 


program  on  a  discriminating  basis.  In- 
stead, year  after  year  we  are  presented 
a  bill  calling  for  astronomical  siuns  of 
funds  tightly  packaged  Into  a  single 
measure  of  legislation,  embracing  mili- 
tary', economic,  and  technical  assistance 
in  round  stun  figures — and  offered  on  a 
take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 

Apparently  many  of  those  in  charge  of 
administering  the  program  feel  that  It 
has  become  one  of  the  many  "sacred 
cows"  which  provide  Members  of  Con- 
'nes.s  with  no  alternative  but  to  vote  the 
funds  or  be  chaiued  vith  an  attitude 
of  indifference  toward  our  national  se- 
curity. We  are  obliged,  in  the  name  of 
pu'.S!  r\  in';  freedom  and  democracy,  to 
vote  funds  for  a  Communist  Yugoslavia 
and  contributing  to  Communist-domi- 
nated Poland.  We  are  told  today  that 
cur  contribution  of  funds  to  Japan,  for 
example,  must  be  kept  a  secret,  even 
from  Members  of  Congress.  And  there 
are  other  areas  of  a.ssistance  which  are 
cloaked  in  complete  secrecy. 

I  ask  you.  are  we  responsible  if  we 
leL'islate  the  expenditure  of  tax  funds  in 
a  bill  that  is  punctuated  with  blind  spots 
?!s  is  this  one?  Are  we  responsible  if 
we  approve  increased  expenditures  of 
funds  while  evidence  of  waste  is  right 
before  vis? 

We  were  told  in  years  past  that  we 
should  grant  assistance  until  certain  na- 
tions were  able  to  build  their  own  econ- 
omies through  a  favorable  trade  balance 
in  the  world.  Yet  we  have  witnessed  in 
the  past  year  a  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
and  a  net  trade  deficit  with  all  of  Latin 
America.  And  if  we  exclude  the  ship- 
ment of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
last  year,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  trade 
deficit  with  Europe. 

We  have  evidence  that  under  the  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  program  in  one  nation 
we  supplied  two  jet  fighter  planes  for 
each  pilot  capable  of  operating  this 
equipment  in  that  country.  Other  ex- 
amples of  waste  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion at  this  time  have  been  laid  before 
us  without  dispute,  even  from  the 
strongest   proponents  of   this  program. 

National  security,  even  when  it  is 
called  mutual  security,  is  not  a  one-way 
.street.  It  is  built  upon  the  foundation 
of  a  soimd  financial  system  and  such 
programs  as  can  properly  justify  the 
faith  and  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  no  secret  that  today  the  United 
States  of  America  is  burdened  with  a 
staggering  debt  which  exceeds  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  the  total  indebtedness  of 
all  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
including  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  no 
secret  that  today  our  gold  reserves  stand 
at  about  S19  billion,  with  demandable 
securities  requiring  some  $13  billion  of 
this  amount.  Our  foreign  dollar  credits 
stand  at  approximately  $18  billion. 
Hence,  if  they  should  decide  to  call  the 
gold  for  these  dollar  credits,  which  they 
certainly  could  do,  the  value  of  our  dollar 
could  become  all  but  worthless. 

The  present  mutual  security  program 
employs  44.000  people,  plus  10,000 
trainees  scattered  across  77  nations  of 
the  world.  In  view  of  the  record,  who  is 
prepared  to  believe  that  a  reappraisal 
of  this  personnel  would  not  result  in 


savings  of  the  American  tax  dollar  with- 
out reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program? 

There  are  those  among  us  who  ap- 
parently feel  that  it  is  their  responsibil- 
ity to  simply  ai)prove  the  appropriations 
requested  and  trust  that  the  waste  and 
ineflBciency  will  be  cured  by  time  and 
understanding.  Is  :t  not  true  that  cer- 
tain of  those  administering  the  program 
testified  that  they  had  not  bothered  to 
give  any  particular  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  where  such  recommen- 
dations were  directed  to  a  more  efficient 
procedure  or  limitations  on  the  spend- 
ing? Certainlj  we  cannot  assume  that 
Congress  should  not  have  some  author- 
ity or  control  of  any  funds  which  it  is 
obliged  to  approve,  nor  can  we  assume 
that  this  program  has  sprawled  in  so 
many  areas  that  there  are  points  of  no 
return.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the 
judgment  of  thote  who  feel  that  we  must 
go  on  with  thLs  program  as  we  have  in 
the  p>ast  for  an  indefinite  jjeriod.  Neither 
is  it  for  me  to  question  their  judgment  as 
to  whether  the  future  will  disparingly 
prove  that  this  program  was  a  noble 
effort  which  failed  to  accomplish  its 
purposes,  or  whether  it  will  enhance 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  our  allies  to 
seek  out  a  free  way  of  life  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  even  keep  some  of  the  neutral 
nations  status  quo  in  this  cold  war. 

Instead.  I  contend  from  my  personal 
viewpoint  that,  unless  we  do  meet  the 
problem  squarely,  we  can  look  for  little 
more  than  its  ultimate  collapse  under 
its  own  weight.  The  decision  that  must 
be  made,  particularly  at  a  time  like  this, 
demands  a  great  deal  of  soul-searchin  ^ 
Yet  it  does  not  relieve  those  who  share 
the  same  deep  reservations  as  I  of  our 
task  of  being  pz-actical  and  responsible 
legislators. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  I  Mr. 
Thomson]. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  to  restore  these  funds  to  the 
military  assistance  piogram.  Failure  to 
restore  them  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
contrary  to  the  Isest  interests  and  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  particularly  aware  of  the 
importance  to  our  overall  defense  pro- 
gram of  the  forces  that  would  be  affected 
by  this  cut.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
cuts,  if  not  restored,  would  seriously 
weaken  the  defenses  of  this  country  and 
of  the  free  world.  The  President  and 
all  of. our  militai-y  leaders  whom  I  have 
heard  testify  or  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  are  of  this  opinion.  Under 
these  circumstances  and  with  world  con- 
ditions as  they  are  today.  I  support  the 
amendment  to  restore  these  military  as- 
sistance funds. 

With  these  forces  being  an  important 
portion  of  our  defense  program,  they 
must  be  maintained  at  adequate  strength 
and  equipped  with  modern  weapons  so 
that  they  can  make  a  full  contribution  of 
our  overall  deterrent.  As  has  been 
FKjinted  out  by  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  this  bill,  this  cut 
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in  appropriations  goes  too  deep  and  un- 
less restored,  would  have  serious  conse- 
quences. Without  these  funds,  some  of 
our  allies  who  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  most  effective  cannot  possibly  main- 
tain their  forces  at  anticipated  levels. 
Many  of  these  countries  have  common 
borders  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Fur- 
thermore, the  cuts,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
would  seriously  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  NATO  alliance.  This  would  be 
particularly  serious  because  it  would 
deny  to  these  forces  the  modern  weapons 
essential  for  a  maximum  contribution  to 
providing  the  necessary  deterrent.  The 
testimony  clearly  indicates  that  the 
fund.s  eliminated  must  necessarily  be 
taken  from  funds  to  provide  to  NATO 
missiles,  electronic  equipment,  and  other 
modern  weapons. 

Under  these  circum.stances,  I  support 
the  restoration  of  the  funds  as  provided 
in  this  amendment. 

I  have  consistently  and  vigorously  ob- 
jected to  the  inclusion  of  both  military 
assistance  and  foreign  economic  aid  in 
the  .same  legislation.  That  they  are 
considered  together  again  this  year  pre- 
sents an  even  more  difficult  situation  and 
one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  unfair  to  the 
membership  of  the  Hou.^e.  This  con- 
fuses the  issue  and  denies  to  many  of  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  including  myself, 
the  opportunity  to  vote  our  true  convic- 
tions. 

I  have  consistently  supp>orted  the  mil- 
itary assistance  program,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  it  is  kept  on  a 
sound  basis. 

In  spite  of  my  support  for  military  as- 
sistance, I  have  consistently  voted 
against  this  appropriation  because  of  my 
strong  objections  to  a  major  part  of  the 
foreign  economic  aid  portion  of  the  bill. 
I  am  fully  aware  of  our  obligations  as  a 
leader  of  the  free  world,  particularly  as 
far  as  assisting  the  underdeveloped  na- 
tions. To  accomplish  our  objectives, 
however,  and  in  fairness  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  any  assistance  should  be 
placed  on  a  sound  loan  basis.  We  can- 
not expect  to  run  a  welfare  program  for 
the  world. 

The  present  program  builds  bureauc- 
racy at  its  worst. 

Rather  than  this,  countries  desiring 
assistance  should  send  their  Ben  Frank- 
lins to  us.  We  should  carefully  examine 
the  proposals  to  know  that  they  are 
sound  and  will  accomplish  their  objec- 
tives. The  program  should  be  designed 
to  encourage  these  countries  to  stand 
with  us,  rather  than  to  continue  to  lean 
on  us. 

Furthermore,  a  sound  foreign  trade 
policy  must  be  developed  as  a  con<3ition 
precedent.  In  fairness  to  American 
laboring  men,  businessmen  and  farmers, 
we  carmot  continue  to  permit  their  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  be  used  to  build  pro- 
duction facilities  abroad,  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof  to  be  exported  to  this  coun- 
try in  unlimited  quantities.  To  permit 
this  further  detracts  from  the  accom- 
pli.shment  of  our  objectives.  These  prod- 
ucts are  needed  in  those  countries  to 
raise  their  standard  of  livmg.  What  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  these  countries,  not  to  lower 
our  own. 


believe    that    fui-ther    cuts    should 

been  made  in  some  of  the  nonmil- 

programs.      Others,     I     believe, 

be    entirely     eliminated.     The 

program    should    be    reoriented. 

bill  will  pass.    To  voice  my  protest 

convictions  on  the  foreign  economic 

I  will  vote  against  it  on  final  pas- 

I  will  support  amendments  to  cut 

programs. 

however,  believe  that  the  military 

funds  should  be  restored  as 

propbsed  in  this  amendment,  and  I  urge 

apoption. 

e   CHAIRMAN.     The   chair   recnc:- 

the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi  k  i  Mr. 
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DORN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Chan- 
I  support  thi.s  amendment  becau.se 
e  it  is  in  the  bes-t  interests  of  liie 
of  our  country, 
•ely  there  is  not  one  among  u.s  who 
fully  aware  of  the  tenor  of  the 
situation  as  it  is  today.     If  any- 
more were  needed  to  convmce  u.s 
necessity    of    adequate    military 
^ance  to  our  friends,  we  need  only 
the  events  of  the  past  month, 
r  than  cut  our  expenditures   for 
we  should  increase  them.     I  sub- 
that  military  a.ssistance   is  not   an 
fistic  move  on  the  part  of  the  United 
.  but  rather  one  which  is  designed 
itiake    more    secure    our    own    .self- 
.se.     As  we  are  able  to  give  to  our 
ds  an  increased  sense   of  stabiUly 
.self-protection,  so  also  will   we  be 
casing     our     own     protection     and 
gthening  the  entire  free  world  in 
effort  to  acliieve  world  peace. 
Pre.-iident  of  the  United  States  ha.s 
himself  and  his  administration 
as  much  as  is  humanly  pos.sible 
ieve  a  peaceful  world.     The  Presi- 
is  also  well  versed  in  what  is  neces- 
in  the  way  of  military  strength  to 
peace.     I    believe   the    record 
:;how  conclusively  that  the  President 
economy  minded.     It  is  for  these 
i  that  I  believe  he  has  requested 
east  possible  amount  which  would 
commensurate    with    our    national 
to  achieve  the  most  in  the  way 
itional  defense. 

has  been  brought  up  that  one   of 

easons  for  the  cutback  on  the  Pres- 

s  request  is  the  size  of  the  unex- 

balances  of  previous  years.     Yet 

nilitary  cannot  develop  new  arms. 

defenses  and  new  methods  and  pro- 

these   modern   armaments   to   our 

in  a  matter  of  2  weeks,  or  2  years. 

very  logistics  of  the  situation  de- 

that  the  military  remain  unshack- 

in  its  ability  to  do  this.     No  men 

been  better  trained  in  the  knowl- 

and  the  needs  of  armed  forces  for 

otection  of  our  own  country  and 

free  world  than  those  who  have 

their  services  to  the  military 
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I  say  to  you,  in  the  name  of  na- 
defense,  world  defense,  and  our 
of  mind,   we  should   adopt  this 


amei  idment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Canfield]. 

Mr,  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  mil- 
lions of  free  people  at  home  and  abroad 


and  millions  of  others  who  yearn  to  be 
free  in  Soviet-dominated  lands  are  con- 
cerned about  what  we  do  here  in  this 
Chamber  today. 

Deeply  concerned  here  at  home,  of 
course,  are  our  President  and  Comman- 
der m  Chief,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
our  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Eu- 
rope. America's  industrial  leaders,  tho.se 
who  head  the  AFL-CIO  representing  our 
workinumen.  our  veterans  and  patriotic 
oiuanizalions,  women's  clubs  and  voters 
leagues,  who  have  spoken  out  most 
sironuly  for  restoration  of  cuts  in  the 
proi'iams. 

I  am  retiring  next  January  after 
many  yc^Tis  of  .service  in  the  Congress.  I 
am  not  running  for  reelection.  But  if 
I  were.  I  would  be  doubly  anxious  to  vote 
iiuht  in  this  hour  and  I  shall  tell  you 
why. 

'I  he  state  of  the  world  is  such  that 
we  cannot  gamble  and  there  is  still  fresh 
in  my  mind  that  day  right  here  on  this 
floor  3  years  auo  when  we  had  up  for 
debate  and  vote  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill  which  had  been  cut  $2  billion 
by  the  Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee. 
Projectiniz  the  bill  on  the  floor,  members 
of  the  committee  boasted  that  every 
pha.^e  of  the  military  program  in  the  bill 
had  been  cut.  including  missiles. 

I  was  among  those  who  protested  in 
rommittee  and  on  the  floor  and  I  was 
permitted  to  make  the  recommittal  mo- 
tion calling  for  partial  restoration  of  the 
extraordinary  sla.sh.  The  motion  was 
defeated  in  a  record  vote  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

What  happened.'  The  aftermath  was 
both  revealing  and  startling.  Within  a 
few  months  the  Ru.ssian  sputnik  hit  the 
skies  and  you  will  never  know  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  rushed  to  the  rec- 
ords to  check  on  their  votes  on  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill. 

No  one  can  deny  that  there  has  been 
maladministration  and  waste  in  the  mu- 
tual security  programs  and  in  this  re- 
spect committees  of  the  Congress  fail- 
ing to  pursue  proper  policing  of  expendi- 
tures are  partly  responsible.  Further- 
more, the  charge  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  sut>committee 
that  the  larger  programs  embraced  in 
the  bill  never  had  the  "best  kind  of  ad- 
ministrators '  can  be  well  supported. 
Most  certainly  the  answer  is  not  to  kill 
the  proL'rams. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  New   Jersey 

I  Mr.   GALL.^GHER  I. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Before  the  gentleman 
begin.s.  may  I  just  urge  my  colleagues  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances that  face  us  today,  if  they 
are  in  doubt  as  to  this  particular  item, 
the  course  of  prudence  is  to  err  on  the 
side  of  caution. 

I  cannot  stress  too  .strongly  the  neces- 
sity to  back  this  limited  restoration  of 
this  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  responsibil- 
ity for  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  ours  and 
not  that  of  the  other  body.    I  rise  in 
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.support  of  the  amendment,  and  should 
like  to  refer  to  the  reasons  that  have 
been  cited  here  today,  including  events 
in  Japan,  as  reasons  to  abandon  the  pro- 
■41  am.  They  are  reasons  for  us  to  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  program  so  as  not 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
cau.sed  these  events  in  Japan. 

I  hope  that  we  will  recognize  our  own 
position  and  be  responsive  to  the  na- 
tional puipose.  as  the  opponents  of  the 
program  have  suggested.  The  national 
purpose  is  to  recognize  our  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations.  Certainly  we  must 
rely  on  our  Government,  the  people  in 
our  Government  who  have  provided  us 
with  the  facts.  And,  I  might  say.  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  that  we  have  been  awakened  to 
our  needs.  I  sincerely  urge  the  passage 
of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  HoRAN  I . 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wa.s 
one  of  those  who  voted  against  this 
amendment  when  it  was  offered  in  the 
full  committee  last  PYiday.  I  was 
auainst  it  becau.se  I  thought  there  was 
too  much  waste  and  there  were  too  many 
unnecessary  projects  in  this  program. 
I  trust  that  this  debate  which  I  think  has 
been  intelligent  and  has  shown  sincerity 
on  both  .sides,  will  serve  notice  on  the 
administration  of  this  program  that  they 
must  clean  up  those  places  that  need  to 
be  cleaned  up. 

Mr  Chainnan.  the  events  of  the  week- 
end and  the  current  situation  have 
caused  me  to  change  my  mind  and  I  will 
vote  for  this  amendment  simply  becau.se 
I  think  that  the  administration,  not  the 
Congre.ss,  has  the  great  responsibility 
that  exists  in  the  world  right  now.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  obligations  as  an 
American  if  I  took  any  tools  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  the  great  re- 
six)nsibility  in  this  year  of  our  Lord.  1960. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
Mr.  CoNTEl. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr,  Taber  1  and  I  may 
.'  ield  our  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.ssachusetts  IMr.  ConteI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
•Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
-uppoit  of  the  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary a.ssistance  program.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Ford  i  so 
ably  brought  forth  yesterday,  the  pipe- 
line of  the  military  a.ssistance  program 
in  the  last  7  years  has  gone  down  from 
$8  billion  to  an  unexpended  balance  of 
S2  billion  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  and 
at  the.se  times  of  world  tension  and  un- 
rest the  military  assistance  pipeline  has 
reached  a  most  dangerous  low  level. 

Mr.  Dillon,  in  answer  to  a  question 
propounded  by  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, page  179  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity appropriations  hearings  for  1961 
stated: 

It  costs  us  about  $1.2  billion,  something  in 
'li;<t   neighborhood,   merelv   to  maintain   the 


forces  that  are  presently  In  the  field,  such 
as  the  Korean  forces,  so  If  you  were  to  cut 
sharply  below  that  level  It  would  mean  that 
these  forces  would  have  to  b«  disbanded 
and  that  would  certainly  sharply  Impair  our 
national  security  position. 

Any  cut  between  roughly  the  $2  billion 
level  and  the  $1.3  billion  level  would  come 
out  of  modernization. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad, 
supreme  allied  commander,  European 
Department  of  Defense,  concurred  in 
these  statements  made  by  Secretary  Dil- 
lon. General  Norstad,  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  whether  our  militai-y  assist- 
ance has  paid  dividends  in  Europe,  said 
on  page  515  of  same  hearings,  "in  1951. 
the  question  was  not  whether  there  will 
be  a  war.  The  question  then  was  what 
month  of  this  year  will  the  war  start? 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  1960  no 
one  in  his  right  mind  asks  that  question. 
Tills  is  a  tremendous  change.  This 
change  can  be  credited  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  faced  up  to  the  Soviets,  we  have 
shown  our  determination  to  resist  them, 
and  then  we  have  systematically  created 
some  rea.sonable  strength  with  which  to 
confront  them.  This  has  given  sub- 
stance to  our  words,  so  this  has  meant  in 
my  judgment  a  better  place  to  live  in 
at  lea.st  for  10  years,  an  increasingly 
better  place  to  live  in  for  10  years.  It 
has  contributed  to  the  prevention  of  war 
in  that  period,  and  it  continues  to  be 
necessaiT  for  those  same  reasons." 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  my  deep 
concern  over  the  $400  million  cut  m  the 
military  assistance  program,  I  wired 
Greneral  Norstad  in  Paris  last  Pi'iday 
morning  and  asked  him  what  effect  the 
S400  million  cut  would  have  on  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  in  NATO.  I 
would  like  to  read  General  Norstad's  an- 
swer which  I  received  Monday  morning : 

ConcUisions  in  your  wire  essentially  cor- 
rect Since  any  significant  reduction  in 
funds  available  for  the  maintenance  of  re- 
quired forces  would  soon  be  reflected  in  the 
los.s  of  faome  part  of  tho.^e  forces  as  effec- 
tive combat  elements,  nearly  all  of  cut 
wuuld  have  to  come  from  force  improve- 
ments On  a  stralf^ht  percentage  basis,  our 
c  )nipu;.it:'jn.s  indicate  that  a  20  percent  cut 
in  fiscal  year  1961  worldwide  MAP  would  re- 
sult in  reducing  funds  available  to  NATO 
for  force  improvement  by  $235  million. 

T<)  effect  a  cut  of  such  magnitude  on  the 
NATO  program  would  mean  an  approximate 
50  percent  reduction  In  all  modernization 
projwsed  in  tlie  fiscal  year  1961  MAP.  pri- 
nianly  aircraft,  missile  systems,  and  ad- 
v.-mco  weapons.  Of  the  $271  million  remain- 
ing for  force  im]irovement.  approximately 
one-half  i.s  required  to  support  previous 
\J  S  G  )vernment  commitments  for  the  Nike, 
Honest  John,  and  other  advanced  weapons 
systems  and.  m  addition,  certain  advanced 
naval  weapons,  ail  required  to  strengthen 
N.\TO  defense.  The  balance  of  $136  million 
would  h.ive  to  be  redistributed  to  support 
the  other  force  improvement  requirements 
winch  under  the  fi.scal  year  1961  MAP  re- 
quire $371  million  This  would  mean  that 
serious  cuts  would  have  to  be  made  in  elec- 
•ro!iic  ground  enviroiunent  for  NATO  air 
defense,  advanced  aircraft,  other  mtxlern 
aircraft,  missile  systems,  and  other  moderni- 
zation 

Dining  my  appearance  before  con^res- 
."=ional  com.mittee.s  In  March  of  this  year.  I 
emphasized  my  belief  In  the  principle  that 
our  NATO  allies  should  contribute  their  fair 
share  to  the  common  defense  effort.  Those 
N.^TO    v.\>untr;e.->    thai    have    the    abilit\    are 


assuming — I  repeat,  they  are  assuming— a 
larger  share  of  the  common  defense  responsi- 
bilities. On  the  other  hand  It  was  empha- 
sized— and  I  repeat  now,  It  was  emphasized — 
that  the  United  States  must  continue  to 
provide  a  major  contribution  to  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  advanced  weapons  and 
to  force  improvement.  In  this  connection, 
a  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  almost  all 
of  this  modern  equipment  comes  from 
American  production. 

Without  the  weapons  systems,  without 
the  other  force  improvements  proposed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961  MAP  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  increa.sing  obsoles- 
cence will  mean  that  we  cannot  even  main- 
tain the  level  of  strength  and  effectiveness 
which  obtains  today.  Considered  in  the 
context  of  our  times,  surely  our  policy  must 
be  one  of  maintaining  a  sound  and  strong 
defense  posture.  To  this  posture.  NATO 
makes  a  most  essential  contribution. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Lauris  Norstad 

I  believe  we  would  do  well  to  pay  heed 
to  General  Norstad's  advice.  I  am  sure 
that  all  will  agree  that  General  Norstad 
is  in  a  position  to  know  the  problems 
confronting  the  United  States  and  the 
other  NATO  countries.  I  trust  that  this 
House  will  see  the  wisdom  of  at  least 
partially  restoring  the  cuts  to  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  ;  Mr. 
Abends  I. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs,  CHURCH.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman,  even  though  I  am  a  strong 
and  honest  critic  of  the  program,  that  I 
certainly  would  not  take  the  responsibil- 
ity of  risking  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try at  this  time,  through  what  might  in 
emergency  prove  to  be  madequate  mili- 
tary assistance  to  our  allies.  I  shall 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  recently  this  House 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  for  national 
defense  of  approximately  $39.5  billion. 
Since  that  time  by  Senate  action  this 
appropriation  has  been  increased  at  least 
$2  or  $3  billions.  No  Member  hesitated 
in  any  way  to  vote  for  these  funds  for 
the  defense  of  this  country.  The  item 
here  today  involves  $200  million  com- 
pared with  $40  billion  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment appropriation  bill.  We  are 
here  debating  whether  we  are  goinc  to 
take^e  chance  of  shortchanging  NATO 
and  others  of  our  aUies  who  need  this 
military  help.  In  pas.sing  the  Defense 
Department  appropriation  bill  we  put  our 
faith  in  whom?  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  in 
the  man  in  the  White  House.  I  would 
just  like  to  remind  the  membership  of 
this  House  that  here  again  we  should 
place  our  confidence  in  the  same  indi- 
viduals we  did  when  we  voted  on  the  $40 
billion  for  national  defense. 

.*s  our  fine  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
so  ably  stated  it: 

In  spending  military  assistance  funds,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  maintain  existing  allied 
forces  in  good  working  order  and  conserve  the 
iiivestment  already  made.  Therefore  the 
proposed  reduction  must  come  from  cutting 
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down  on  force  improvement,  that  Is,  post- 
poning indefinitely  the  newer  weapons. 
Eighty  percent  of  any  cut  below  the  budget 
request  must  be  absorbed  In  equipment  for 
force  Improvement,  which  Includes  missiles, 
electronic  equipment,  modern  aircraft  and 
ships,  modernized  tanks  and  combat  ve- 
hicles, and  the  like. 

The  impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  would 
fail  most  heavily  on  NATO,  which  also  bore 
the  greatest  weight  of  last  year's  appropria- 
iKiU  cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  I. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this,  again,  is  the  military  assist- 
ance bill.  This  is  the  part  of  the  bill 
which  buys  the  hardware  for  our  allies 
around  the  world.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  TMr.  TaberI  has  said  this  is 
the  most  important  part  of  the  bill,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it.  I  am  not  one  to  yield  to  other  people 
my  prerogative  of  decision  as  a  Member 
of  the  House.  However,  all  we  can  do  in 
considering  this  type  of  legislation  is  to 
look  at  the  best  opinion  we  have  avail- 
able. I  merely  want  to  read  a  part  of  this 
communication  from  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Gates.  It  is  dated  June  15,  1960. 
In  this  communication,  he  states  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tlie  Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff  all  stated  that 
they  would  not  take  one  dollar  away  from 
the  milit<\ry  assistance  program  in  order 
to  augment  the  funds  for  their  own  services. 
Military  assistance  is  Just  as  much  a  part 
of  our  own  national  defense  as  are  the  ap- 
propriations for  our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Atomic 
Energy    Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendments  to  restore 
cuts  in  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion bill,  that  will  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  TaberI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PoRDl.  I  will  also  support  the  amend- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [  Mr.  Yatxs  J ,  to  strike  from 
this  bill  the  prohibition  of  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  Indus  River  Basin  project. 

SUPPORTS  T.^BEH  .MtfENDMENT 

The  Taber  amendment  would  restore 
$200  million  for  military  assistance.  The 
bill  recommends  $1.6  billion,  a  reduction 
of  $400  million  below  President  Eisen- 
hower's request  of  $2  billion.  Military 
assistance  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
American  national  defense  program.  A 
S400  million  cut  will  fall  with  the  most 
damaging  effect  on  one  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  common  defense  program: 
the  modernization  of  equipment  of  our 
major  allies,  particularly  in  NATO,  but 
also  in  the  Far  East.  If  we  do  not  re- 
.stoie  these  funds  we  will  lose  ground 
already  gained  with  great  expense  and 
effoit  in  building  up  the  strength  of  our 
allies.  We  will  also  be  compelled  to  re- 
duce modernization  programs.  The 
money  is  needed  to  supply  allied  forces 
with  advanced  weapons,  missiles,  elec- 
t:  onic  equipment,  high  performance  air- 
planes   and    ships,    tanks    and    combat 
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vehi  :les.  Most  of  this  materiel  is  of  such 
an  a  dvanced  nature  that  only  the  United 
States  can  supply  it.  Our  allies  are  not 
equi  sped  to  make  it  themselves. 

StrPPORTS    FORD    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ford  amendment 
wou  d  restore  $50  million  for  defense 
t.  The  bill  appropriates  $600 
on,  a  reduction  of  $75  million  below 
$675  million  authorization  and  of 
million  below  President  Eisen- 
;r's  request  of  $724  million. 
Tie  President  pointed  out  in  his  tele- 
aiji  of  June  11  to  congressional  leaders 
if  this  cut  is  not  restored  we,  the 
ed  States,  would  have  to  reduce  all 
the  line  the  strength  of  the  defense 
mai^itained  by  our  allies  in  our  common 
•est,  or  in  order  to  maintain  full 
ehgth  in  some  countries,  we  will  have 
abandon  or  seriously  limit  our 
to  some  countries.  In  view  of 
stepped-up  Communist  pressures 
dughout  the  world  since  the  collap-'^e 
tl  le  summit  conference  at  Paris,  either 
t  lese  courses  could  be  disastrous  for 
United  States  and  its  allies, 
le  Ford  amendment  asks  that  $30 
on  be  restored.  This  $650  million 
defefci.se  support  appropriation  would 
make  it  possible  for  12  of  our  allies  to 
maifitain  the  strong  military  forces  we 
them  to  maintain  and  for  which 
provide  them  with  military  assi.st- 
It  will  also  make  it  possible  for 
nations  to  have  the  strength  and 
couilage  to  make  available  to  the  U.S. 
of  critical  importance  to  our 
Strategic  Air  Command,  our  naval  forces, 
our  military  power  generally, 
le  importance  of  these  countries  is 
ppfirent  from  a  glance  at  their  loca- 
on  the  map.  These  nations — 
,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  the 
Philippines,  the  Republic  of  China — For- 
mos  I,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea — are 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.  Together  they  provide 
neai  ly  3  million  armed  forces.  They  are 
in  t  le  most  dangerous  positions  of  all 
our  lilies. 

Tie  12th  nation,  Spala,  a  little  more 
distant  from  Communist  power,  helps 
the  United  States  in  the  vital  role  of 
providing  us  with  most  important  air 
bases  and  naval  bases.  In  addition,  the 
Unil  ed  States  has  significant  bases  in 
Tur  :ey,  Greece,  Korea,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  restoration  S50  million  in 
defease  support  funds  is  all  that  the 
Fore  amendment  asks.  This  is  a  mini- 
muri  request  and  the  Members  should 
supiort  the  amendment.  We  all  heard 
our  colleague,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
give  an  eloquent,  precise  and  lucid  ex- 
planation of  the  necessity  for  this  pro- 
gran  during  debate  yesterday.  He  i.s  to 
be  ci  >mmended  for  his  efforts. 

SUPPOr.TS  INDUS  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

M :.  Chairman,  section  107  of  the  bill 
prol:  ibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
ther  ;in  for  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Yates 
ameidment  to  remove  this  prohibition 
prev  lils.  The  provision  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  would  not  only  serve  to  con- 
tribv  te  in  a  major  way  to  the  economic 
deve  opment  of  the  vast  subcontinent  of 
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Asia,  but  would  also  contribute  material- 
ly to  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan.  Only  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China  could  benefit 
from  failure  of  India  and  Pakistan  to 
settle  their  disputes.  With  this  Indus 
River  Baain  settlement  plan  the  United 
State?;  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  world  peace,  to  strength- 
en the  Western  orientation  of  nearly 
500  million  people  and  to  secure  the  par- 
ticipalion  of  other  industrialized  nations 
in  the  financing'  of  tlie  costs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virgiiiia  I  Mr. 
GarvL 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  cliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man ' . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Passman!  to  close  debate  on  the 
pending'  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  going  to  debate  the  amendment.  I 
merely  want  to  use  this  time  to  thank 
the  Members  for  their  tolerance  and  to 
assure  you  again  that  there  are  not  only 
adequate  funds  provided,  but  there  ai'e 
funds  in  excess  of  the  needs  in  the 
amount  which  your  committee  ha.s  rec- 
ommended to  you. 

What  we  are  experiencing  today  is  no 
different  than  what  we  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past  5  years,  during  which 
time  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  You 
have  supported  us  in  the  past.  Our  rec- 
ommendations have  been  sound  and 
they  have  stood  up. 

I  have  stayed  completely  away  from 
dealing  with  personalities  in  this  debate, 
and  I  have  no  right  to  take  oflFense  be- 
cause the  policy  committee  of  my  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  has  a 
peculiar  effect  upon  some  of  those  who 
have  opposed  the  program  in  its  en- 
tirety in  the  past,  but  who  are  now  sup- 
porting the  proposals  for  increasing  the 
funds.  That  is  their  privilege.  How- 
ever, so  far  as  I.  i>ersonally.  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  going  to  be  swayed  by 
pressure  from  any  point,  either  by  the 
leadership  or  by  the  White  House.  I 
am  going  to  form  my  opinions  solely 
upon  the  basis  of  the  facts  and  support- 
ing statistics. 

Now,  I  want  to  reE>eat  for  emphasis — 
not  only  has  the  committee  recom- 
mended adequate  funds,  but  there  are 
excess  funds.  And.  if  you  will  support 
the  committee,  I  say  again  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 
When  we  return  next  year,  we  will  be 
able  to  show  you  again  that  the  com- 
mittee— the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee — can  be  relied  upon  to  make 
sound  recommendations. 

I  thank  you  again  for  your  tolerance. 
We  have  had  a  long  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  TABrFl. 
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Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
A  teller  vote. 

Tellere  were  ordered,  and  the  chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Passman 
and  Mr.  Tabeh. 

The  committee  divided  and  the  tellers 
rcpoiled  that  there  were — ayes  170. 
noes  114. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ECONOMIC    ASSISTANCE 

Defen.se  support;  For  assistance  atitliorized 
by  section  131(b).  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  FORD.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  On  page 
2.  line  18.  strike  out  " $600 .000. 000  '  and  insert 
.u  iieu  thereof    •$630.000. CXM3' 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  goes  hand  in  glove  with  the 
amendment  which  was  just  overwhelm- 
ingly, appi-oved  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  May  I  suggest  that  those  who 
want  a  full  and  I  think  a  brilliant  de- 
fen.se  of  this  amendment  read  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes  I.  on  this 
matter  yesterday.  I  refer  you  to  paues 
12929  and  12930.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
.1  vei-y  excellent  present.Ttion  of  the  need 
.uid  necessity  for  this  extra  $50  million 
m  this  account. 

At  the  outset  I  indicated  this  amend- 
ment tjoes  hand  in  glove  with  the  amend- 
inent  we  just  approved. 

E>efense  support  provides  economic  as- 
.sistance  and  budgetary  a.ssi.stance  for  11 
countries  that  are  on  the  immediate  pe- 
ripheiy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  plus  1  other 
country.  Spain,  where  we  have  today  2 
hi.uhly  important  Air  Force  ba.ses  and  1 
vital  Nav>'  installation.  This  defense 
.supp>ort  piogram  helps  to  provide  over 
600.000  Foi-mo.san  or  Taiwane'^e  military 
foices.  it  assists  in  the  implementation 
of  the  South  Korea  military  organiza- 
tion, providing  .something  iike  600.000 
active  duty  South  Koreans.  It  also  goes 
to  .-^upport  the  military  forces  that  are 
part  of  NATO  in  Turkey  and  in  Greece. 
In  other  words,  this  defense  support  pro- 
-iram  to  a  very  substantial  degree  assists 
us  in  providing  the  necessary  deterrent 
to  keep  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China 
from  undertaking  any  aggressive  action 
m  a  militaiy  way. 

In  contrast  to  the  program  that  we 
JU'-t  discussed,  military  a.ssl'^tance,  where 
we  have  had  an  increase  in  ILscal  1961 
over  previous  fiscal  years  in  defense  sup- 
port, rctually  the  defen.se  support  pro- 
-;ram  is  going  downward.  This  tends  to 
reflect  that  the  economies  of  these  12 
countries  are  improving:  that  they  are 
better  able  to  handle  their  owii  economic 
'.f'sponsibilities. 

I  say  to  you  with  conviction  that  thi.-- 
fi'jure  of  $600  million  that  appeals  in  the 
bill  !.<;  too  low.  It  is  $124  million  less  than 
the  Piesident  requested  and  it  is  $75  mil- 
lion less  than  the  authorization  figure 
which  we  enacted  into  law  very  recently. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
'-gentleman  vield? 


Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  agree  thoroughly 
with  his  position.  I  supported  the 
amendment  in  committee  and  I  shall 
support  it  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  in  the  committee  and  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  is 
just  as  important  as  mihtary  assistance, 
because  if  these  12  countries  that  are 
right  up  against  the  guns,  so  lo  speak, 
are  not  able  to  keep  their  troops  in  the 
field — and  they  cannot  unless  they  have 
defense  support — the  whole  free  world 
military  position  is  weakened.  This  ad- 
ditional money  for  defense  support  is 
absolutely  essential  if  we  are  to  keep 
the.se  forces  ready  for  action.  We  pro- 
vide military  equipment  for  them  in  the 
military  assistance  account.  It  seems 
that  in  these  limited  number  of  coun- 
tries we  should  likewise  make  contribu- 
tions to  their  economy  to  permit  them 
to  sustain  their  economy  for  the  benefit 
of  their  forces,  their  defense,  and  our 
mutual  security. 

May  I  add  this?  In  1957  this  defense 
support  program  totaled  $1,161,700,000. 
Even  if  my  amendment  is  approved,  tak- 
ing the  fi'UHe  to  $650  million  for  fiscal 
1961.  we  find  that  the  program  from 
1957  to  1961  will  have  gone  dowTi  $500 
million. 

Mr  Chaii-man.  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  approved. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  amendment. 

This  item  carries  the  label  "Defense 
.'upport."  However,  it  is  purely  and 
simply  economic  aid.  nothing  less, 
nothing  more. 

I  respectfully  refer  you  to  page  2206 
of  the  hearings  for  a  listing  of  the  types 
of  projects  t>eing  carried  on  as  defense 
support  in  other  nations,  the  same  type 
of  projects  which  are  being  denied  in 
our  own  country  practically  every  time 
a  bill  which  would  provide  them  goes  to 
the  White  Hou.se. 

Under  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  SI. 358,601. 000  will  be  avail- 
able in  thf    Defense  support"  item. 

In  many  instances  in  the  past,  they 
have  placed  funds  in  this  economic  aid 
program  behind  some  type  of  an  obli- 
gation and  at  a  subsequent  date,  after 
we  had  adjourned  sine  die  and  returned 
home  they  have  then  deobligated  the 
fimds  and  tried  to  find  a  more  justified 
project.  These  deobligations  for  1956 
to  1960.  inclusive,  amounted  to  $449.- 
146.000. 

The  Department  has  been  unable  to 
ju.^tify  the  amount  of  money  requested 
for  this  category.  As  an  example  of 
what  they  do.  I  refer  you  to  page  2239 
of  the  hearings,  from  which  I  quote: 

Mr    Gary.  Page  89   indicates  you  are  pro- 

po.sin?  to  set  aside  up  to as  a  cushion 

lor  China  .s  needs  for  foreign  exchange.  •    •    • 

Mr    Pas.sman.  As  a  token  of  our  earnest- 

nes.'-. 

Mr.  RosEMA.N.  Yes. 

This  is  the  account  under  which  they 
built  the  road  in  Vietnam,  the  cost  of 
which  thev  justified  at  $18,300,000,  but 


for  which  there  were  additional  con- 
tracts that  brought  the  cost  up  to  $129,- 
900,000. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  House  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  this  type,  and  especi- 
ally for  many  unjustified  projects  then 
I  have  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to 
do  the  best  I  can,  year  in  and  year  out, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  weaknesses. 

But  I  think  I  should  say  here,  too,  that 
all  of  the  nations  receiving  aid  under  de- 
fense support  may  also  receive  aid  tmder 
the  Contingency  Fund;  they  may  also 
receive  aid  from  the  special  assistance 
fund;  they  may  also  receive  aid  from 
Public  Law  480:  they  may  also  receive 
aid  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

They  are  eligible  to  get  economic  aid 
under  every  categorj-  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assure  you  that  this 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  your  commit- 
tee has  recommended  sufficient  fimds  to 
fully  support  this  program,  even  at  the 
extravagant  basis  upon  which  they  are 
operating. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
tc  stiike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reductions  in  defense 
support  have  been  made  in  recent  year.-^. 
The  committee  bill  proposes  a  figure  only 
slightly  over  half  the  appropriation  4 
years  ago.  The  Executive  has  reported 
real  possibilities  of  further  reduction  or 
elimination  of  many  present  defense 
support  country  programs  in  the  next 
5  years. 

But  we  have  been  cautioned  and  mu.st 
always  remember  that  these  reductions 
have  been  made  possible  by  progress  on 
reconstruction  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  by 
economic  productive  growth  in  many 
countries,  by  improving  administration 
and  tax  collection  by  a  number.  We 
cannot  for  one  minute  let  this  record  of 
progressive  reduction  delude  us  into 
thinking  that  the  pvotential  threat  has 
lessened.  There  have  been  two  constant 
factors  underlying  defense  support — the 
character  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc  and  the 
map  of  the  world.  Let  us  look  at  these 
two. 

The  character  of  the  bloc,  despite  zigs 
and  zags  of  their  talking  line,  hus  dem- 
onstrated itself  in  action  as  beinp  one 
of  constant  readiness  to  exploit  with 
force  real  or  fancied  weakness  at  any 
point  around  its  perimeter.  The  record 
reads:  Eastern  Europe  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II:  Iran.  1946:  China  lo 
1949;  Greece.  1947;  Berlin,  1949:  Korea. 
1950:  Indochina,  1950-54:  Taiwan 
Straits,  1958  to  date:  Tibet.  1959  to  date: 
Laos.  1959:  Beilin.  again  1959;  and  the.^e 
are  only  the  highlights. 

Looking  now  at  the  map.  first  pinpoint 
some  of  these  same  trouble  spots — 
China.  Iran,  Greece.  Korea.  Indochina. 
Taiwan.  Tibet,  Laos.  All  are  on  the 
perimeter  of  the  bloc  and  in  or  adjacent 
to  countries  receiving  defense  support 
assistance. 

The  12  countries  have  and  still  need 
defense  support  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic incapacity  to  support  the  more 
than  3  million  men  unaided,  because  of 
the  ever-ready  probing  character  of  the 
bloc  and  because  of  the  map,  because 
they  generally  are  exposed.  Again  the 
map  demonstrates — Korea.  Taiwan, 
Philippines,   Vietnam.    Cambodia,   Laos, 
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Thailand.  Pakistan.  Iran,  Tm-key, 
Greece.  Spain  is  not  exposed  in  the 
same  fashion  but  has  its  obvious  stra- 
tegic importance. 

I  do  not  expect  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  bloc  to  change  overnight.  I  do 
not  look  for  changes  in  the  map.  There- 
fore I  urge  adequate  defense  support 
to  buoy  up  these  burdened  nations  as 
they  grow  progressively  more  able  to 
support  themselves. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  I  must  support  this  amendment. 
It  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
armies  in  the  field  that  otherwise  we 
would  not  have,  and  we  need  them  very 
badly. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  When  I  addressed 
the  committee  a  short  time  ago  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  amendment  I 
took  occasion  to  refer  to  this  amend- 
ment in  these  words: 

To  that  end.  I  intend  to  support,  and  I 
urge  your  support  for.  the  restoration  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  funds  cut  in 
committee,  first,  for  military  assistance  and 
second,  fur  defense  support. 

Then  I  referred  to  certain  other 
amendments,  but  I  would  want  it  com- 
pletely understood  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  when  he  says 
that  defense  support  goes  hand  in  glove 
with  military  assistance.  Without  de- 
fense support  the  military  a'-sistance  aid 
we  give  in  many  places  would  not  really 
be  worth  very  much.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  adopted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
hope  that  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  years  we  have  tried  to  point  out 
many  defects  in  the  foreign  aid  program, 
not  only  in  the  handling  of  the  program 
but  in  the  overall  effect  in  other  fields. 

In  foreign  aid,  although  the  money  re- 
tui-ns  here  to  add  to  domestic  supply, 
the  goods  go  overseas  and  with  no  goods 
to  offset  such  funds,  foreign  aid  is  al- 
most 100  percent  inflationary.  Because 
of  the  inflationary  results,  we  see  our 
money  losing  its  value  at  a  rapid  rate 
in  terms  of  goods  it  will  buy.  Because 
of  inflation,  our  defense  dollar  buys 
about  5  percent  less  each  year. 

Because  of  what  you  give  to  foreign 
countries,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  hold 
down  Federal  salaries  or  Federal  e.\- 
penditures  on  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman  for  years,  our  so-called 
military  aid  program  has  to  a  large  de- 
gree served  as  an  outlet  for  our  Defense 
Department's  excessive  buying  and 
actual  waste.  Where  the  cost  is  charged 
up  to  foreign  aid  rather  than  to  the  De- 
fense Department,  there  is  less  pressure 
to  hold  defence  spending  to  real  defense 
needs. 

For  ytais  our  Nation  has  been  literally 
going  over  the  world  asking  nations  to 
take  our  aid,  both  military  and  economic, 
with  the  hope,  but  without  any  real  as- 
5Ui"ance  in  many   cases,  that   it   would 


m  t|ie  final   analysis  be  used  on  oiu* 
side. 

Cdmpanies  have  been  organized  and 
gotUn  rich  doing  this  business  for  us, 
frequently  without  any  real  investment 
iheir   part.     Competing    businesses 
been  set  up,  whose  output  is  now- 
real  damage  to  American  industry 
employment. 

real  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why 

;annot    get   together    and    write    a 

farm    program    is    because    for- 

aid.  Public  Law  480.  prevents  people 

facing  up  to  reality. 

.  Chairman,  last  year,  I  tried  to  get 

rcueh    investigation    of    this    pro- 

I  failed.    My  motion  was  as  fol- 
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lis  years  hearings  further  prove  to 
that    this    program    will    never    be 
rly  run  until  we  have  that  infor- 
on. 

.  Chairman,  all  of  what  I  have  said. 

said  in  years  past.     Today  I  go 

and  say  that  in  our  reliance  on 

dollar  diplomacy  we  are  seriously 

ing  our  future  safety.     We  are 

this  means  making  enemies  in 

countries  who  will  use  the  benefits 

r  aid  a<-'ainst  us  when  the  time  of 

ari.ses. 

we  will  not  clean  up  this  pro- 

if  we  hold  this  item  to  the  $600 

on.  nor  will  we  change  condition.s 

if   the   amount   is   raised   to   .S650 

on.     It  Ls  a  matter  of  decree. 

at  I  would  point  out  is  that  we  had 

r  hold  down  until  we  find  .some  new 

ch  to  our  foreign  problems.     Dol- 

simply  will  not  do  it.    We  must  adopt 

vv  policy  for  our  own  safely.     Fie- 

events  in  many  foreign  counLnes 

me  to  believe  that  instead  of  argu- 

about    whether    it    should    be    tiu.s 

of   money  or   that   amount  of 

we  should  implore  our  President. 

military  leaders,  and  our  leaders  in 

ress  to  take  a  new  look  and  sec  if 

are    not    digging    our    own    grave 

this  foreign   aid  approach   we 

been  following  for  many  years. 

ia\e  detailed  information  from  an 

oyee  of  the  foreign-aid  group,  a  file 

4  or  5  inches  thick,  which  clearly 

we  have  by  this  means  urged  peo- 

hroughout  the  world  to  accept  our 

t  times  when  if  they  had  only  used 
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the  materials  that  were  already  in  those 
countries  they  could  have  saved  us  and 
saved  themselves  hundreds  of  milhons 
of  dollars,  saved  their  own  pride,  and 
perhaps  remained  on  our  side. 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  done  that? 
In  many  instances  it  is  because  by  giv- 
ing such  governments  new  aid  the  pow- 
ers that  be  in  some  of  these  countries 
v,oi  a  cut,  a  rakeoff,  a  handout,  and 
our  big  business  makes  huge  profits. 

My  friends,  when  we  keep  in  power 
in  any  nation  a  government  which  a 
larye  soument  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try do  not  believe  in,  and  when  it  is 
known  that  it  is  the  United  States  of 
America  that  keeps  such  government  in 
powor.  the  minute  the  powers  that  may 
be  out  of  control  do  set  back  in,  it  may 
not  be  that  they  choose  Rassia  in.stead 
of  the  United  States:  because  they  pre- 
fer that  but  it  may  be  that  they  choo.se 
the  Commimist  bloc  because  of  the  re- 
sentment that  they  have  against  us  be- 
cause we  kept  that  government  in  power 
beyond  the  time  the  local  people  wanted 
It.  There  have  been  .so  many  examples 
of  this.  Rus.sia  appears  smarter  in  this 
area  than  we  are.  Remember  there  is 
no  record  of  Rus.sia  providing  anything 
except  through  loans. 

You  have  just  adopted  this  military 
amendment.  Only  the  year  before  last, 
we  had  before  our  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fen.se  a  request  by  the  Air  Force  to  place 
a  contract  with  an  aircraft  factory  in 
or.e  of  our  States,  to  provide  employ- 
ment, at  the  insistence  of  two  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  that  State.  This  plane  would 
have  had  to  be  used  in  Europe  becau.se 
it  u.sed  a  British  type  motor.  The  Air 
Force  offlcials  in  answer  to  my  inquiry 
.said,  'Yes;  we  already  have  planes  in 
Europe  to  meet  our  need,  but  if  we  can 
get  these  planes,  we  will  use  them  there 
and  we.  in  turn,  can  find  some  coun- 
try which  will  take  the  planes  we  now 
have."  That  is  a  typical  basis  for  much 
so-called  foreign  military  aid. 

My  friends,  if  you  analyze  the  foreign 
aid  situation  and  look  at  the  telegrams 
you  get  you  will  see  they  are  largely 
inspired  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, an  organization  which  stands  for 
many  soimd  principles.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  my  belief  that  its  interest 
comes  from  its  members,  big  business 
which  makes  huge  profits  in  this  field 
without  risk.  Tliese  profits  blind  them 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  underwriting 
governments  throughout  the  world 
against  the  wishes  of  large  segments  of 
the  people  of  those  countries,  and  in 
the  process  we  are  getting  the  people 
outside  of  control  now  burned  up  at  the 
United  States  to  the  point  that  it  is 
really  serious. 

Now  the  pre.^^s  and  we.  on  tne  Demo- 
cratic side,  might  try  to  kid  ourselves 
into  believing  that  all  is  well  after  the 
expenditure  of  these  $80  billion  in  for- 
eign aid.  All  is  not  well.  Today  we  per- 
haps face  the  nio.st  serious  situation  our 
Nation  has  e\er  faced,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  say  for  us  to  go  along 
with  the  same  amount  of  money  in  sup- 
port of  a  program  which  has  had  time 
to  work,  but  which  has  led  to  our  pres- 
ent situation,  when  we  see  what  is  hap- 
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pening  in  the  world,  I  say  certainly  we 
should  at  least  hold  amounts  down  to 
the  committee  bill,  while  we  make  an 
urgent  and  ardent  plea  to  the  President 
and  to  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  review  our 
overall  foreign  policy. 

Let  us  see  if  we  are  not  using  our  dol- 
lars to  dig  our  own  graves  by  underwrit- 
ing governments  to  the  point,  and  giving 
them  rakeoffs  and  kickbacks  to  the  point, 
that  we  are  inflaming  many  people  in 
tho.se  areas  to  the  extent  that  they  will 
nso  up  and  choose  the  Communist  bloc 
not  bfcau.^e  they  prefer  it.  but  choose 
it  because  of  the  resentment  they  feel 
because  we  have  kept  in  power  govern- 
ments that  those  people  do  not  want  to 
have.  See  what  happened  in  Korea.  See 
what  happened  in  Japan,  and  in  Cuba. 
What  is  really  happening  in  Turkey? 
On  whose  side  will  many  of  these  bases 
be  used?    It  is  a  real  question. 

The  world  situation  today  is  certainly 
serious  enough,  after  spending  this  $80 
billion  that  by  all  means  we  should  slow 
down,  look,  and  recognize  that  what  we 
do  and  have  done  certainly  has  failed, 
and  failed  to  the  point  that  our  situa- 
tion i.s  critical. 

I  hope  the  amendment  increasing  the 
amount  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Ford  1 . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford;  On 
pat;e  2,  line  18.  after  the  figure  •$600,000.- 
000".  strike  out  the  period  and  insert  a 
colon  and  add  the  following:  'Provided. 
That  not  less  than  1200,000.000  of  the 
amo'int  appropriated  In  this  paragraph  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  distressed  area-s 
of  the  le.ss  developed  States  of  the  United 
States  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
States  of  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania." 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

Such  action  as  propo.sed  is  not  au- 
thorized, and  I  do  not  think  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  would  permit  this  type 
of  amendment.  I  was  not  really  ex- 
pecting an  amendment  of  such  type, 
and  it  caught  me  ju.st  a  Uttle  bit  off 
guard.  However,  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  really  wants  to 
press  the  point. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  on 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  want  to  indicate  that,  in  my  opinion, 
this  amendment  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  It  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  and 
it  is  not  authorized.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  BAILEY.     Mr.  Chairman, 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  Members  of  the  House  represent- 
ing the  general  public  of  these  United 
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States  are  to  be  deprived  and  excluded 
from  being  cut  in  on  this  bonanza? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  is  hardly  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
question  unanswered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  one  the 
Chair  is  permitted  to  answer. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  desire 
to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  con- 
cede the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
concedes  the  point  of  order. 

The  point  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment him  for  the  bill  he  has  brought 
before  the  House  even  though  I  am  op- 
posed to  it.  Let  me  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hou.se  that  if  it  were  not  for  the 
untiring  work  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Passman,  and  certain 
other  members  of  his  subcommittee,  I 
shudder  to  think  of  what  this  bill  would 
contain.  Instead  of  being  $3  biUion- 
plus.  it  undoubtedly  would  be  a  $5  billion 
or  $6  billion  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  those  who  have  supported 
him  on  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  are  entitled 
to  the  plaudits  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  should  like  also  at  this  time  to  felici- 
tate the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Passman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  These  birthdays  are 
coming  entirely  too  fast.  For  the  past 
several  years  since  I  have  been  here,  14 
years.  I  have  never  been  able  to  correct 
it.  The  newspapers  insist  on  having  my 
birthday  before  I  reach  it. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Cliair- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Is  it  not  in 
keeping  with  what  has  been  done  and 
does  not  the  gentleman  believe  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  when  the  administration 
makes  a  request  it  is  not  for  what  they 
actually  need  but  is  a  souped-up  request, 
so  that  they  get  what  they  need  in  the 
long  run? 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question 
about  it;  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  TaberI  recognized  that  in  the 
hearings  when  he  called  attention  to  the 
asking  price. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  And  also  by 
offering  an  amendment  to  restore  just 
half  the  cut. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  right;  and  on 
the  subject  of  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber],  he  men- 
tioned General  Palmer,  General  Norstad, 
and  others  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  add  $200  million  to  this  bill.  I 
never  heard  of  a  general  or  an  admiral 
who  ever  had  enough  money  to  spend  for 
equipment  or  enough  men  to  command. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  heard 
General  Norstad's  speech  again  this  year. 
I  can  make  it  better  than  he  can,  be- 
cause I  know  it  by  heart;  It  has  been 
the  same  every  year. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BATTiPTY.  I  wi.sh  to  congratulate 
my  friend  from  Iowa  for  bringing  before 
the  House  and  emphasizing  the  deplor- 
able conditions  in  the  State  of  West  "Vir- 
ginia and  certain  parts  of  Pennsylvania. 
Even  if  we  do  not  get  anywhere  with 
this  movement,  we  at  least  T*-ill  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  I  would  like  to  cite 
a  little  past  history  for  the  benefit  of  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JuDDl.  I  am  pleased  he  is  on  the 
floor.  Going  back  to  the  debate  in  April 
1949,  when  the  foreign  handout  bill  was 
before  us  that  year  and  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Vorys.  used  to  carry 
the  torch  for  the  program,  Mr.  "Vorys 
.said : 

Unquestionably  this  EX^A  Act  last  year  im- 
paired the  economic  stability  of  the  United 
States    by  Increasing   Inflationary   pressures. 

That  back  in  1949,  and  he  was  so  right. 

In   the  same  debate,  the  gentleman 

from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  added  this: 

I  said  on  the  floor  last  year  when  we  voted 
for  the  ECA  bill— 

As  it  was  then  known — it  has  had 
nearly  a  dozen  different  titles  since  its 
inception — 

that  when  we  voted  for  this  ECA  bill  it 
meant  voting  among  other  things  to  reduce 
the  standards  of  living  in  the  United  States. 
We  knew  what  It  meant. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  just  a  minute. 
TThen  I  asked  this  question  in  1949: 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Members  of  this 
House  what.  In  their  standard  of  living,  they 
are  willing  to  surrender?  Or  is  It  the  plan 
to  lower  the  standards  of  living  for  the  com- 
mon garden -variety  of  citizen  while  Members 
of  Congress  merely  give  lipservlce  to  such  a 
scheme? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  did  say  that  in  1949. 
I  expected  that  to  happen,  and  I  voted 
for  it  nevertheless  because  the  security 
of  my  country  was  at  stake.  I  am  will- 
ing to  take  a  little  cut  in  living  stand- 
ards and  pull  my  belt  a  little  tighter  in 
order  to  be  free.  Without  the  program 
adopted  then,  Italy  would  not  be  free 
today,  Greece  would  not  be  free.  Prance, 
West  Germany.  Denmark.  Norway  would 
not  be  free.  That  was  the  best  invest- 
ment we  ever  made.  Fortunately  our 
economy  was  stronger  than  I  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. The  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota surrendered  nothing  in  his  stand- 
ard of  living.  What  happened?  Last 
year  this  Nation  went  $13  billion  in  debt 
to  keep  up  a  synthetic  economy.  It  is 
a  standard  of  living  based  upon  public 
and  private  debt  so  staggering  it  will 
never  be  paid,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it.  You  have  not  faced  up  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  You  have  been 
willing  to  pass  on  to  the  generations 
yet  unborn  the  mortgages  for  this  pre- 
posterous  program   of   dissipating   our 
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resources  in  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  They 
took  care  of  the  Chinamen,  all  right. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  point,  but  I  certainly  do  not 
want  the  Members  to  vote  under  a  mis- 
apprehension about  this  so-called  de- 
fense support  item. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  proj  - 
ects  in  this  defense  support  program. 
They  are  listed  beginning  on  page  2204  of 
the  hearings.  There  are  three  pages  of 
them,  including  190  projects  scattered 
all  over  the  world. 

What  are  the  projects?  One  is  for- 
estry resources  development.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  has  to  do  with  defense 
unless  you  are  going  to  give  them  some 
trees  to  hide  behind,  but  those  trees 
will  not  defend  them  against  modern 
weapons.  I  can  assure  you. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  agricultural 
and  rural  improvement  program.  We 
have  been  trying  to  straighten  out  our 
own  agricultural  problems  for  years  and 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  straighten  out  those  prob- 
lems all  over  the  world. 

Another  one.  fisheries  development 

Here  is  one  that  will  appeal  to  my 
friend  from  West  Virginia,  and,  by  the 
way,  these  projects  are  listed  in  several 
places — coal  mine  development.  As  we 
develop  coal  mines  abroad  we  have  here 
in  the  United  States  many  miners  who 
are  idle  and  suffering  because  we  cannot 
dispose  of  our  American  coal. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  Hill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  a  proposal 
before  the  Congress  now  tied  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  asking  the  simple  priv- 
ilege of  havintr  a  joint  committee  of  four 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
study  our  fuel  situation  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress.  It  is 
still  in  the  Rules  Committee.  Yet  we 
are  doing  those  things  for  people  abroad. 

Mr.  GARY.  Here  is  another  project, 
mineral  development,  other  than  coal. 
When  we  a.sk  for  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment in  this  country  it  is  pork- 
barrel  legislation.  If  we  attempt  to  de- 
velop rivers  in  the  United  States  we  hear 
the  cry  "'Pork  barrel."  But  what  are 
we  doing  here?  Hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment, thermal  power  development, 
power  transmission  and  distribution. 
Each  of  these  are  separate  projects. 
Next,  primary  system  improvement.  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  primary 
system  they  hope  to  develop.  They  do 
not  even  have  elections  in  most  of 
those  countries  and  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  a  pri- 
mary. But  that  is  the  project,  primary 
system  development. 

Here  is  rural  5:elf-heip.  Here  is  an 
item  that  appears  in  several  places: 
Operation  Brotherhood  What  that  is  I 
do  not  know.  Brotherhood  certainly  is 
not  operating  in  Japan  today  or.  on 
second  thought,  maybe  that  is  the  Oper- 
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atioh  Brotherhood  that  we  are  con- 
tributing to. 

Another  is  a  census  project. 

W  r.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  All  of  this 
info  rmation  that  you  are  giving  us  here 
just  further  adds  to  the  jocular  items  in 
this  program. 

Mr.  GARY.     This  is  a  list  of  the  proj- 


ects 


Community     development.       General 


high  way    improvement. 

serv  ces    improvement. 

and   sanitation  project. 


Gov  ?rnment  information  facilities.  Now 
we  (ire  even  going  to  provide  them  with 
propaganda  facilities.  And.  I  will  say 
this  the  way  our  Government  propa- 
ganda facilities  are  operatinti  today,  we 
can  give  them  some  technical  a.ssistance 
in  tliat  field,  because  certainly  the  propa- 
ganda for  this  program  has  been  operat- 
ing most  effectively  thus  far.  Low -cost 
houi;ing.  We  are  even  going  to  give 
then  low-cost  housing.  Exce.ss  prop- 
erty— construction  equipment.  Now. 
what  that  is  I  do  not  know. 

T  le    CHAIRMAN.     The    time   of    the 
gen  leman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 
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Meteorological 

Village    health 
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RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
.statement  which  my  good  friend, 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  made  is 
abs<  lutely  true.  He  was  reading  from 
the  list  of  projects.  I  have  the  greatest 
fait  1  in  the  gentleman  and  the  greatest 
affe;tion  for  him.  and  I  know  what  he 
is  absolutely  richt. 
L<t  me  explain  the  li.st  to  you.  The 
defense  support  program,  as  I  stated 
yest  ?rday.  is  a  program  by  which  we 
:lollars  to  buy  capital  equipment  for 
nations  around  the  perimeter  of 
5!iio-.=-"oviet  bloc,  which  were  pointed 
by  the  nentleman  from  Massaclui- 
Now.  why  do  we  do  this?  Why 
KG  use  our  dollars  to  buy  capital 
equipment?  We  do  it  for  various 
reasons.  One  of  the  reasons  is  that 
someday  we  would  like  to  see  the  time 
when  we  do  not  have  to  support  these 


nati)ns.     This    will    never    occur 


have    a    reliable    economy. 


until 
The 


money  whicn  we  use  to  buy  this  capital 
equiament.  the  dollars,  is  sent  over  to 
the  nations  themselves  in  the  form  of 
cap:  ;al  equipment  and  it  is  sold  in  that 
cour  try  and  paid  for  in  the  currency  of 
the  ;ountry. 

Ndw.  the  list  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  read  was  a  list  of  projects 
or  (Equipment  which  were  purchased 
with  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
economic  good  into  the  country  so  that 


would  not  be  in  a  state  of  inflation, 
the  local  currency  was  issued  to 
the    expenditures    necessary    to 
for  the  defense  of  the  country. 
Aiid,  I  just  want  to  ask  this  question: 
Without  some  help  do  you  think  that 
Taivan    could    support   600.000    troops? 
you  think  that  South  Korea  could 


support  600.000  troops?  Do  you  think 
that  South  Vietnam,  Turkey,  Greece, 
and  I'akistan  could  support  armed  forces 


of  the  magnitude  they  now  have?    The 
answer  certainly  is.  no. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated 
that  this  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  mili- 
tary assistance  as  it  can  possibly  be.  He 
speaks  the  absolute  gospel  truth  when 
he  says  that.  Now.  some  say  it  is  eco- 
nomic aid.  Maybe  you  can  say  that 
However,  the  end  product  is  military 
just  as  much  as  it  can  possibly  be.  Cer- 
tainly, you  could  take  the  dollars  and 
transfer  them  to  the  credit  of  country 
A  in  the  defense  support  category  and 
let  that  country  do  whatever  it  wants  to 
do  with  it.  These  countries  could  buy 
Coca-Cola  with  the  dollars  if  they 
wanted  to.  They  could  issue  their  own 
currency,  without  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic justification,  and  they  would 
have  the  most  amazing  case  of  run- 
away inflation  that  you  ever  .^aw.  So. 
instead  of  Riving  them  the  dollars,  we 
give  them  the  equipment  to  justify  eco- 
nomically the  issuance  of  the  currency. 

We  give  them  equipment  which  will 
build  up  their  economics  and  which, 
when  they  pay  for  the  equipment  in 
thtMr  own  currency,  provides  a  sound 
economic  base  for  the  issuance  of  that 
currency  and  keeps  that  country  in  a 
position  where  it  is  not  and  will  not  be 
a  victim  (f  runaway  inflation. 

Those  who  .say  that  this  is  a  large 
increase  had  better  look  at  the  figures 
a '.'a  in.  The  budget  request  was  $724  mil- 
lion. The  committee  recommended  $600 
million,  which  is  a  cut  of  almost  20  per- 
cent. If  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  adopted,  the  cut 
will  .still  be  in  exce.ss  of  10  percent  of 
the  budget   request  of  the  President. 

In  the  type  of  world  in  which  we  live, 
with  the  explanation  which  you  have 
had  so  ably  presented  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mas.sachusetts  as  to  the  effect  on 
these  nations  located  m  the  soft  under- 
belly of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  this  is.  in 
my  opinion,  a  modest  enough  outlay  for 
this  particular  purpose. 

May  I  .«:ay  again,  at  the  risk  of  being 
repetitious,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Taber  1 ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.s.sachusetts  (Mr.  ConteI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  now- 
addressing  you  have  never  been  spend- 
thrifts. I  do  not  think  we  ever  will  be. 
This  is  a  matter  of  raising  an  approp'.  ia- 
tion  which  we  think  is  very  important 
up  to  the  point  where  we  can  do  the  .ic  o 
that  the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  ex- 
pect. It  would  do  the  taxpayers  ol 
America  no  good  to  spend  $600  million 
to  do  three-fourths  of  a  job  when,  with 
$650  million,  we  could  do  the  whole  job 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  for  this  time  in 
order  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  distingui.shed  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  a  pointed  question  or 
two. 

Ls  It  not  true  that  in  t)ie  1960  budget, 
which  is  the  present  budget,  there  is 
over  $64  million  worth  of  items  of  an 
educational  nature'!' 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  a  conserva- 
tive figure.  I  would  not  be  able  to  state 
the  exact  amount  which  is  provided  in 
the  bill  for  education. 
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Mr.  BAILEY.  Ls  it  not  true  that  in 
the  budget  for  1961  there  are  items  in 
excess  of  $60  million  of  an  educational 
nature? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  have  not  actu- 
ally put  down  in  a  separate  column  all 
the  items  for  education,  so  I  trust  the 
•  ontlcman  will  not  ask  me  to  confirm  a 
liuure  which  I  have  not  personally 
computed. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Ls  it  not  also  true  that 
there  are  numerous  other  items  of  ac- 
tuity,  not  including  educational  activ- 
ities, covered  by  this  appropriation, 
which  we  are  being  asked  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
to  increase? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  there  are  many  school  build- 
ings in  several  countries,  included  in  this 
program. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
.say  tiiat  I  appreciated  very  much  tlie 
facts  brought  out  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  Mr.  Gaby!. 
as  to  what  is  contained  in  this  so-called 
defense  support  program,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  an  exten.sion 
of  present  aid  facilities  already  in  the 
bill. 

I  noted  today  in  the  vote  on  the  fir.st 
amendment  that  we  have  some  dedi- 
cated souls  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
who  voted  to  increase  this  appropria- 
tion to  do  the  very  things — build  school 
buildings,  pay  teachers'  salaries,  build 
all  kinds  of  higliways  and  reservoirs, 
improve  the  water  systems  of  these 
coiuitrie.s — who,  when  we  want  to  do 
some  of  those  things  at  home,  par- 
ticularly in  tlie  field  of  education  and 
of  low-co.st  housing,  say  that  that  is  so- 
cialistic. Some  of  them  even  say  that 
it  borders  on  being  communistic.  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  voice  rai.sed  by  any 
of  these  benighted  souls  today  who  ob- 
ject to  spending  money  on  such  items  at 
home,  against  spendmg  on  these  items 
abroad.  We  have  had  two  Presidential 
vetoes  to  kill  our  efforts  to  bring  some 
kind  of  economic  relief  to  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  How  can  we  cry  social- 
ism of  home  and  democracy  when  we 
.send  these  funds  abroad? 

Today,  while  I  appreciate  his  doing 
so,  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  meant  right  by 
referring  to  the  bad  economic  situation 
existing  in  West  Virginia  and  in  west- 
ern Pemisylvania. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  you  that 
that  is  a  serious  matter.  With  258,000  of 
West  Virginia's  1.859,000  population  liv- 
ing on  surplus  Government  foods,  with 
men  being  laid  off  by  the  hundreds  and 
the  thousands  every  week  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  denounce  what  is  going 
on  on  the  floor  of  the  House  today,  to 
do  those  things,  to  engage  in  those  so- 
cialistic activities.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  being  an 
outstanding  conservative,  would  want  to 
force  socialism  on  the  poor  benighted 
souls  over  in  some  of  those  undeveloped 
countries.  That  is  what  you  are  doing. 
If  it  is  not  good  for  America  it  is  not 
not  good  for  those  folks  over  there. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Yes;  but  not  to  get  into 
an  argument. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  eu-gument,  either. 
I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
thought  inconsLstency  was  anything  new 
in  a  Congres.sman. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  guess  I  will  have  to 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
that  quite  often  we  do  run  into  situa- 
tion.s  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  was  not 
referring  to  my  friend  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hoffm.anI  when  he  was  speaking 
of  a  Member  of  the  House  who  was  lib- 
eral with  other  peoples  money? 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  can  say  that  about  the  gentleman. 
Tliere  are  a  lot  of  things  I  could  say 
about  him.  but  I  will  not.  I  was  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Ford,  the  author  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Do  not 
.say  them,  please. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  25  minutes,  the  last  5 
minutes  to  be  reserved  to  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Coffin). 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  uiianimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
Coffin  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  should  be  supported  for  the 
identical  rea.sons  as  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  military  assistance. 

I  suppose  my  message  should  be  di- 
rected chiefly  to  those  on  my  own  side 
of  the  aisle.  Ordinarily  when  we  look 
at  this  item  and  look  at  military  assist- 
ance, to  us  they  do  not  always  mean 
progress,  they  do  not  always  mean  an 
imaginative  foreign  economy  policy.  To 
us  they  are  not  as  attractive  or  perhaps 
as  sound  in  the  long  run  as  an  intelli- 
gently administered  development  loan 
fund  or  as  an  imaginative  far-reach- 
ing project  such  as  that  involving  the 
Indus  Basin,  or  as  appealing  to  our 
hearts  as  the  historic  point  IV  program, 
technical  cooperation.  But  I  can  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  today,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, this  amendment  is  as  en- 
titled to  our  support  as  is  anything  else 
in  this  program.  I,  myself,  have  been 
much  more  interested  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  itself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  cut  by 
the    committee.    However,    there    are 


enough  vital  things  for  us  to  fight  for 
today  so  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to 
restore  at  this  time  the  fimds  to  that  im- 
portant program.  But,  I  say  this  $50 
million  that  we  are  seeking  to  restore  to 
defense  support  is  just  as  important  as 
the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  is  like 
the  piece  of  bread  we  give  to  a  hungry 
boy  to  live  on.  The  loan  fund  is  the 
piece  of  bread  we  give  him  to  grow  on. 
But  the  boy  needs  to  live  in  order  to 
grow. 

Another  point  I  would  hke  to  make, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  many  of  us.  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicaiis  alike,  are  con- 
cerned from  time  to  time  over  our  ability 
to  wage  limited  brush  fire  war  in  conven- 
tional ways.  We  do  not  like  to  be  wholly 
dependent  on  big  nuclear  weapons  and, 
yet,  this  program  of  defense  support  with 
its  sister,  military  assistance,  he.'ps  pro- 
vide precisely  a  conventional  brush  fire 
fighting  capability  which  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  deprive  ourselves  of. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Chainnan,  Is  that 
this  program  of  defense  support  is  not 
a  ballooning,  skyrocketing,  ever-expand- 
ing program.  This  program  has  dimin- 
ished remarkably.  In  1957,  only  3  years 
ago.  we  had  almost  $1.2  billion  in  de- 
fense support.  If  this  amendment 
passes,  as  I  hope  it  does,  we  shall  be 
down  to  just  about  a  little  over  50  per- 
cent of  that  amount.  This  is  diminish- 
ing every  year,  and  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  continuing  decrease  as  our  other 
pror:rams  that  foster  growth,  stability, 
and  long-range  prosperity  take  hold. 
But,  we  cannot  do  it  overnight.  I  think 
we  have  done  enough  in  the  years  just 
passed.  We  have  done  enough  this 
year,  if  we  cut  it  from  $700  million  to 
$650  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
I  know  he,  himself,  could  make  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  this  part  of  the 
program  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the 
program.  But,  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
of  my  colleagues  any  more  than  to  say 
that  the  amotmt  in  thli  particular  pro- 
gram is  as  low  as  we  can  conscientiously 
cut  it.  I  was  amused  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Virginia,  say 
to  us  that  this  was  really  economic  aid — 
as  if  this  were  pulling  aside  a  veil  and 
reveaUng  a  great  secret.  Why,  the  com- 
mittee report  itself  starts  out  by  saying 
that  defense  support  is  defined  as  that 
economic  assistance  which  is  required,  in 
addition  to  mihtary  assistance,  in  order 
to  secure  a  specific  contribution  to  the 
common  defense,  in  other  words,  to 
secure  a  certain  level  of  defense  support. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  thought  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Rhodes) 
gave  a  most  able  discussion  of  defense 
support,  its  theory  and  how  it  operates. 
I  am  not  ashamed  at  all  of  the  list  of 
projects  to  be  found  on  page  2204  of  the 
committee    hearings.     This   is   exactly 
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what  the  program  was  set  up  to  do.  We 
can  proceed  to  winnow  our  inefficiency 
and  we  are  doing  it.  This  program  is 
coming  down,  but  to  cut  it  further  this 
year  is  to  ask  for  trouble. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  am  for  this 
amendment,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  would  explain  briefly 
why  the  particular  12  countries  have 
been  selected  as  against  other  countries 
for  defense  support,  as  they  are  listed  in 
the  ref>ort? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  There  are  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  these  countries  are  in 
strategic  areas  around  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc;  in  the  second  place,  we  give  de- 
fense support  only  to  those  countries 
which  are  allied  in  an  agreement  with 
us.  We  cannot  give  it  to  countries  that 
are  not  allied.  If  we  want  to  give  as- 
sistance to  countries  not  so  allied  in 
treaty  or  pact,  we  do  it  under  the  form 
of  special  assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  JuddI  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Arizona  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Judd.  > 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  our  country's  interest  to 
talk  much  just  now  about  the  fluid  situ- 
ation in  Japan,  but  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  here  that  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
breakup  of  the  Paris  conference  and  the 
Communist-led  riots  in  Japan  are  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity program.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Communists  have  to  re- 
sort to  these  tactics  because  of  the  very 
success  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
particularly  the  military  part  of  it.  The 
violent  attacks  on  us  and  our  President 
are,  in  fact,  a  tribute  to  the  effectiveness 
and  firmness  of  his  leadership.  They  did 
not  attack  us  as  long  as  they  imagined 
we  could  be  deceived  by  their  pretenses. 

Mr  Khrushchev  tried  to  take  us  in 
with  his  smiles.  He  tried  to  divide  our  al- 
lies. He  tried  to  set  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ple of  Germany  and  France  against  each 
other.  He  tried  to  separate  the  British 
from  us  by  offering  various  inducements. 
He  tried  his  best  to  whittle  down  our  res- 
olution to  organize  and  lead  the  peace 
forces  of  the  world,  hoping  to  get  us  to 
a  point  where  we  would  be  willing  to 
make  innocent-looking  concessions  that 
would  in  fact  endanger  our  very  sur- 
vival. 

His  effort  was  the  old  tactic  of  trying 
to  divide  and  conquer.  He  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  dividing  the  free  countries  be- 
fore the  Paris  conference. 

He  made  a  second  effort:  he  tried  to 
divide  us  from  our  friends  and  our  allies 
at  the  conference  by  threats  and  abuse. 
A?ain  he  failed.  We  came  out  of  it 
stronger  than  before,  largely  because  of 
the  success  of  our  efforts  through  the 
years  to  build  with  this  program  a  strong 
and  united  free  world.  It  held  together 
at  and  after  Paris  because  of  confidence 
in  the  leader-ship  the  United  States  has 
given. 
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So  now  he  has  had  to  change  his  tac- 
tics. He  is  making  a  third  effort  to  di- 
vide and  conquer,  this  time  trying  to 
achic  ve  by  subversion  what  he  could  not 
achic  ve  by  division.  Subversion  in  what 
coun  Ties?  The  very  countries  around 
the  :)erimeter  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
whic  1  defense  support  helps  plus  Japan 
to  wl  lich  most  of  our  assistance  has  gone, 
not  under  this  bill,  but  under  appropri- 
ations for  our  own  Armed  Forces  in  Ja- 
pan. These  countries  have  had  difficult 
time!  ;  some  are  newly  formed  and  have 
not  1  ad  enough  experience  and  develop- 
ment to  stand  firmly  on  their  own  feet; 
two  are  divided,  Korea  and  Vietnam; 
several  have  had  exhausting  wars  and 
revolations.  It  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
pull  hrough  if  we  cut  too  deeply  our  as- 
sistance to  their  economy  which  enables 
them  to  maintain  the  armed  forces  they 
need  and  have. 

Na  turally  Mr.  Khrushchev  is  tryinu  tu 
upse  these  government.s.  one  by  one.  by 
ordering  into  action  the  apparatus  which 
the  C  bmmunists  have  been  building  and 
training  in  every  country  for  years,  for 
the  very  purpose  now  revealed  in  Japan. 

Sonebody  said  the  United  States  ha.s 
suffe-ed  a  humiliating  defeat.  It  is  true 
that  the  Communists  have  won  a  vic- 
tory in  the  .sense  that  they  have  shown 
their  power  to  subvert  and  their  dis- 
ciplined obedience  to  Moscow's  orders. 
But  ;hey  also  have  had  to  come  out  in 
the  Dpen  and  expose  themselves  and 
their  true  nature.  It  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined how  it  will  come  out.  I  have  faith 
in  ttie  Japanese  people  and  believe  they 
will  find  ways,  despite  the  democratic 
trapi»ings  we  ourselves  imposed  on  them, 
to  get  the  situation  under  control.  The 
Uniti^d  States  itself  would  have  suffered 
a  huniliatincr  defeat  with  serious  loss  of 
prestige  only  if  the  President  had  ap- 
peared timid  and  refused  to  go.  That 
woul  1  indeed  have  destroyed  our  friends 
in  Japan  and  the  confidence  of  other 
Asians  in  us.  The  President  has  aone 
and  s  doing  his  part.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress cuts  this  aid  too  deeply  at  this 
time,  that  undoubtedly  will  injure  our 
posit  on.  It  will  seem  to  prove  that  we 
are  \.'hat  the  Communists  have  always 
clainjed  we  are — an  undependable  ally, 
we  can  administer  to  ourselves  a 
humihating    defeat    and    loss    of 


ually  I  am  less  anxious  about  the 
ion  in  Japan  today  than  I  have 
for  many  years.  The  basic  situa- 
s  no  worse — it  is  only  more  visible 
— out  in  the  open  where  it  can  be 
with  more   effectively.     We  must 


not  te  influenced  too  much  by  the  law- 
less ictions  of  a  small  minority  in  a 
couniry  whose  many  millions  are  law 
abidiig  and  our  true  friends. 

Th  f  12  countries  we  are  helping  un- 
der defense  support  are  maintaining 
3  mi  lion  trained  and  equipped  sol- 
diers in  the  field.  If  you  cut  this 
fund  too  deeply,  you  can  weaken  their 
confiience.  their  hope,  their  resolution. 
They  cannot  possibly  continue  to  main- 
tain 3  million  men  in  their  armed 
forces  and  maintain  internal  resistance 
to  Ccmmunist  subversion,  unless  their 
peopl;  can  also  see  a  little  economic 
progress,  a  little  better  standard  of  liv- 


ing, which  this  kind  of  aid  makes  ix>s- 
sible.  The  target  of  the  Communists  is 
to  weaken  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  these  strategic  countries; 
ours  must  be  to  strengthen  it.  I>efense 
support  is  essential  to  accomplishing 
that.  We  must  not  shake  the  resolution 
of  the  people  we  have  succeeded  in  weld- 
ing into  a  giant  free  world  coalition. 
Now  is  the  time  to  send  them  a  message 
of  hope  by  continuine  the  appropriation 
at  a  level  that  will  hold  things  steady. 
The  United  States  must  demonstrate  to 
all  its  allies  that  it  will  always  stand 
firmly  by  them.  We  must  not  let  a 
handful  of  Japanese  radicals  and  their 
misguided  associates  sway  us  against 
steadfast  support  of  the  many  millions  in 
Japan  and  free  Asia  who  are  friendly  to 
us,  because  they  want  to  preserve  their 
freedom  and  know  association  with  us 
to  build  mutual  security  is  their  best,  if 
not  their  only  hope.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Hays  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
liow  rise  and  report  the  bill  bade  to  the 
H  )iise  witli  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clai'.se  be  stricken  out. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of 
you  had  any  doubts  as  to  why  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  me  was  se- 
lected as  the  keynote  speaker  for  a  great 
convention,  your  mind  ought  to  be  at  rest 
now  Anybody  who  can  turn  what  hap- 
pened in  Japan  in  the  last  few  days  into 
\ictory  for  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
a  keynote  speaker  for  all  time. 

I  have  been  for  this  piopram  ever 
since  its  inception.  I  want  to  talk  es- 
pecially to  the  liberals  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  You  voted  to  give  $200  mil- 
lion more  for  military  assistance  for 
whom?  Not  for  our  NATO  allies  who 
could  u.se  it  and  who  have  used  it  in 
the  past  to  hold  together.  You  have  had 
to  make  an  additional  $200  million  avail- 
able so  the  military  can  spend  $50  mil- 
linn  in  Latin  America.  For  example,  we 
have  a  military  assistance  group  in 
Guatemala  headed  most  likely  by  a  brig- 
adier general. 

I  have  only  5  minutes,  but  let  me  call 
the  roll.  What  happened  when  we 
crammed  niilitary  a.ssistance  into  Iraq'' 
Oh.  yes.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Iraq  and 
the  King  were  our  friends,  but  when  they 
were  dragged  out.  broken  and  nude,  be- 
hind the  automobiles  of  the  revolution- 
aries, our  millions  of  military  defen.se 
wet.t  down  the  drain. 

A  great  deal  of  this  money,  twice  as 
much  as  the  military  a.ssistance  amend- 
ment provided  and  eight  times  the 
amendment  you  are  contemplating,  goes 
to  a  country  which  today  has  no  govern- 
ment. The  government  was  overthrown 
by  a  mob  and  no  government  exists 
there. 

You  talk  about  the  divisions  in  Korea? 
Why.  anybody  in  this  Chamber  is  intel- 
ligent enough  and  bright  enough  to  know 
that  we  cannot  count  on  them  in  a  show- 
down. 

Where  have  we  failed?  We  take  a 
program  which  worked  in  the  industrial 
civilization  of  Western  Europe  and  we 
move  it  bodily  into  undeveloped  coun- 
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tries.  We  ^ave  arms  to  the  dictators 
all  over  the  world  and  when  their  people 
i:ot  throufih  with  them  those  arms  did 
not  do  us  any  good,  they  did  not  do  the 
ijeople  any  good;  they  did  not  even  do 
Batista  in  Cuba  any  good. 

I  could  call  the  roll  over  and  over 
again.  The  administration  may  come  in 
hei-e  and  chanpe  the  minds  of  some 
people  who  voted  against  the  authoriza- 
tion, but  they  do  not  have  to  chanae 
my  mind.  All  I  am  askinu  them  to  do  i.s 
to  rome  in  with  an  intelliKent  program 
whicii  will  improve  the  conditions  which 
exist   today. 

Do  you  think  we  are  :;oing  to  keep 
Niueria  on  our  side,  or  the  Belt;ian  Conuo. 
by  sending  a  couple  of  generals  down 
there  and  establishing  a  military  as.sist- 
ancc  uroup'.'  You  cannot  have  military 
a.'-sistance  without  ueneraLs.  yoti  rannot 
have  cenerals  without  a  place  for  them 
to  work. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  ^;en- 
erals  speech  a  half  a  dozen  times  and 
I  rrfer  to  the  distineuished  leader  of 
NATO  General  Norstad.  It  is  like  a 
broken  record,  he  pla.vs  it  over  and  over 
acain. 

If  he  came  in  here  and  said.  "We  are 
?^'()nm  to  :-pend  this  money  on  NATO,  we 
are  goin;;  to  put  this  money  into  Turkey 
and  Greece  where  it  will  do  some  good.  " 
I  would  be  fi^:hting  for  it.  But  when  you 
are  'lonwi  to  establish  military  a.s.'^ist- 
ance  groups  in  underdeveloped  countiie.s. 
where  the  people  do  not  want  puns, 
where  the  puns  will  not  maintain  the 
re-:ime  in  power,  where  you  outiht  to  be 
m  with  technical  programs  and  eco- 
nomic procrams,  I  am  against  it.  I  .^ay 
vou  are  inviting  those  people  to  be  our 
enemie.s  forever,  and  the  results  of  the 
past  few  montlis  and  years  will  prove 
they  are  soing  to  do  just  what  you  are 
invitiniz  them  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fi  om  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recop- 
ni/es  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  !  Mr. 

HOFFMA.N  I. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course  there  is  an  obvious 
answer  to  the  question  asked  by  our 
very  able  and  industrious  a.s.sociate  from 
Arizona  IMr.  Rhodes).  He  a.sked 
whether  we  expected  the  people  where 
our  troops  are  stationed  to  support  them. 
Of  course  not.  Those  folks  did  not  ask 
for  troops.  We  are  not  always  guests — 
we  are  uninvited.  We  shoved  the  troops 
down  their  throats.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  they  have  asked  .some  of  our  forces 
to  pet  out. 

With  reference  to  the  ba.ses  the  gentle- 
man was  talking  about,  if  war  comes 
who  will  own  them,  or  of  more  impor- 
tance, have  po.ssession?  Did  we  not  read 
recently  that  the  Russians  told  us  not 
to  use  our  bases  as  headquarters  or 
starting  places  for  our  people,  who  were 
seeking  intelligence  information?  They 
did.  You  can  get  some  bases  out  too  far, 
sometimes,  to  protect  them. 

I  have  a  grandson  in  Germany  and 
another  on  the  high  seas.  They  both 
tell  me  that  every  place  they  have  ever 
been     someone     suggested     to     them, 


"Yanks  go  home."  How  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
Judd  I .  can  turn  this  snub  to  Ike  into  a 
victory,  mystifies  me.  I  just  cannot 
figure  it  out.  And,  if  we  take  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Rhodes  I,  are  we  going  to  abandon 
the  bases?  I  ask  you.  is  that  not  just 
what  we  have  done  with  some  of  our 
men  who  fought  in  previous  wars  and 
who  are  now  in  China  and  Russia?  Is 
that  not  what  we  have  done  with  them? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman     yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  any  more  than 
I  do  as  to  the  desirability — in  fact,  the 
necessity — of  doing  everything  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  get  those  people  liberated, 
but  I  fail  to  .see  what  that  has  to  do  with 
this  prop  ram. 

Ml".  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  And  you 
think  we  can  defend  all  these  bases  all 
over  the  world. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  bases  are  very 
important  to  the  welfare  of  the  free 
world  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  make  the 
.same  mistake  that  a  former  Secretary  of 
State  made  a  few  years  ago  and  say  that 
ihey  are  outside  of  our  defense  perimeter. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  I  re- 
member J.  Edgar  Hoover  saying  that  if 
we  go  tcK)  far,  we  could  not  maintain 
tiiem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoc- 
ni/es  the  pc-ntleman  from  West  Vircinia 

I  Mr.  B.MLEY  !. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  speak- 
ing particularly  to  the  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  propo.ses. 
this  would  add  an  additional  S50  million 
to  the  already  more  than  S700  million 
appropriation  the  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved and  the  peneral  committee  has 
approved  for  tiiis  particular  program. 

Now.  let  me  in  the  limited  amount  of 
time  I  have  available  remind  my  col- 
leaaues  of  the  House  that  every  time  we 
propose  to  do  something  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation  in  the  way  of  building  a 
few  necessary  and  needed  classrooms. 
in  the  way  of  borrowing  some  money 
from  the  Government  to  rehabilitate  our 
domestic  .setup  in  our  State  of  West 
Virginia,  to  bring  in  some  plants  into 
these  stricken  areas,  the  charge  is  made 
that  it  is  socialistic.  They  even  go  so 
far  as  to  ti-y  and  drag  in  the  comment 
that  it  is  tinted  Red;  that  maybe  it  has 
some  of  the  evidence  and  some  of  the 
indications  of  being  communistic.  That 
is  what  these  people  who  are  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  today  say 
about  our  domestic  programs.  If  they 
are  socialistic  here,  they  are  socialistic 
abroad.  And,  I  think  maybe  we  would 
be  performing  a  great  disservice  to  the 
people  in  those  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, who  are  begging  for  democracy 
and  democratic  forms  of  government, 
teaching  them  democracy  instead  of 
teaching  them  .socialism  and  socialistic 
ideas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  appeal  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  It  cannot  be  justified  on 
any  ground. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Fulton  1. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chaiitnan,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  belie\e 
adequate  defense  .support  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  these  12  countries  who  have 
st-ood  firmly. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dillon  said: 

Defense  siipjxin  is  economic  assistJaice  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  mihtary  assittance.  t  i 
enable  cerL;^in  countries  to  make  spec:hc 
contributions  to  the  common  defense.  It  is 
provided  to  12  nations  contributing  miliiary 
:orces  and  forward  military  bases  cruci.i!  l^ 
cwUecave  .security  (jf  the  free  world. 

There  is  not  a  country  in  South 
America  or  Latin  America  that  is  pettin:; 
any  defense  support  whatever  under 
this  program.  In  case  anybody  thinks 
this  has  been  arpued  here,  that  point  on 
defense  support  in  Latin  America  is  not 
m  i.ssue  in  this  program  at  the  pre.sent 
time. 

I  want  to  state  firmly  that  from  my 
per.sonal  knowledge  and  experience.  I 
have  full  confidence  in  General  Norstad. 
the  commanding  peneral  and  head  of 
our  NATO  forces.  We  must  back  Gen- 
eral Norstad  and  NATO,  and  I  would 
take  General  Norstad's  word  as  a  mili- 
tary man  on  h:s  field  and  his  needs  as 
a:iain.st  almost  any  peison  I  know  in  this 
Government. 

Likewise  we  rnast  realize  that  defen.se 
support  is  in  major  part,  nonproject 
aid.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Murphy  when 
he  was  testifying  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  that  thei'e  are  only  84  projects 
in  the  defense  support  title  in  the 
Far  East,  and  also  one  project  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Africa.  That  means 
that  most  of  the  defense  support  is  com- 
modity aid.  which  is  aid  of  a  type  like 
this  example  I  will  give.  In  Taiwan,  in 
fiscal  year  1960.  there  was  a  program  in- 
crease in  commodities  of  this  equiva- 
lent— chemicals  $800,000.  machinery  and 
parts  $400,000.  and  pharmaceuticals 
$400,000. 

Finally,  we  have  heard  comment  as 
to  this  road  in  Vietnam.  We  must  not 
think  of  this  project  as  one  road  that 
has  gone  up  in  price.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  the  military  situation  in  Viet- 
nam and  there  are  three  routes  now  be- 
ing constructed  mstead  of  one  as  origi- 
nally programed.  This  highway  con- 
struction is  a  necessary  military  pro- 
gram for  a  cotmtry  under  extreme  pres- 
sure. We  in  the  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  lose  out  in  Southeast  Asia. 
which  is  a  vital  strategic  area. 

As  to  these  12  countries,  receiving  de- 
fense support  as.sistant  they  are  supply- 
ing armed  services  for  their  defense  of 
approximately  i  million  men.  The 
United  States  has  2  divisions  in  South 
Korea,  while  South  Korea  has  18  divi- 
visions  of  her  own  troops  on  the  38th 
parallel  for  her  own  defense.  Let  us 
not  pull  the  supports  out  from  undei- 
such  people  as  these  who  are  standing 
so  loyally  by  us  and  the  free  world. 

If  we  did  not  make  the  economic  a.s- 
sistance of  defen.se  support  available 
to  these  nations  they  would  either  have 
to  give  up  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  military  forces  they  maintain  with 
our   military    assistance   help,   or    their 
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economies  could  collapse  under  the  bur- 
den of  their  military  forces  and  their 
governments  would  be  in  danger  of 
overthrow  by  subversive  elements. 

Defense  support  funds  help  these 
countries  to  maintain  the  military 
strength  we  want  them  to  have  in  two 
ways:  First,  in  some  countries  such  as 
Greece,  our  defense  support  goes  directly 
into  the  defense  budget  to  help  support 
the  military  forces.  In  other  countries 
the  economic  assistance  we  provide  under 
defense  support  makes  it  possible  for  the 
country  to  use  money  to  pay  its  troops 
which  it  would  otherwise  have  to  use  to 
buy  imports  essential  to  the  survival  of 
its  economy. 

The  specific  need  for  defense  support 
for  each  country  and  the  contribution 
each  is  expected  to  make  to  the  com- 
mon defense  is  set  out  in  the  World- 
wide presentation  book,  page  86  and 
following.  This  book  is  classified  but  is 
available  to  all  Members. 

There  has  been  a  very  substantial  de- 
crease in  the  funds  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  for  defense  suppwrt  in 
recent  years.  Only  3  years  ago  the  re- 
quest was  for  $1,100  million.  For  fiscal 
year  1959  the  program  was  $808  million. 
For  fiscal  year  1960  it  will  be  about  $766 
million.  Coimtry  figures  are  on  page  78 
of  the  Worldwide  book.  This  year  the 
executive  branch  requested  $724  milUon, 
and  the  Congress  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $675  million.  The  President 
and  the  responsible  administrators  of 
the  program  have  repeatedly  testified 
to  their  belief  that  the  full  $724  million 
is  needed.  Certainly  the  $675  million 
authorized  is  a  minimum  figm-e.  The 
cut  made  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  $600  million  will  make  it 
impossible  to  provide  the  economic  as- 
sistance to  maintain  military  power 
which  our  military  authorities  believe 
we  should  have  in  these  countries  in  om* 
own  interest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Taber]. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
gram of  defense  support  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  maintain 
the  armies  of  these  countries  who  are 
our  allies,  who  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford 
at  this  time  not  to  supply  the  additional 
$50  million. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TABER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  made  the  point  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  military  assistance  money  would  be 
going  to  Latin  America.  Is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  86th  Congress,  under  Public 
Law  86-472  we  limited  the  amount  of 
money  that  could  be  appropriated  for 
Latin  America? 

Mr.  TABER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Latin  America  military 
assistance  was  limited  to  $55  million, 
broken  down  into  $25  million  of  grants. 
$22  million  of  credit  sales,  and  the  rest 
excess  military  equipment. 

Mr.  TABER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No  defense  money  what- 
soever goes  to  Latin  America  or  to 
Africa.     This   defense   support    money 
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to  these  12  nations  which  are  un- 
he  belly  of  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc. 
.  TABER.    That  is  correct. 
.  CONTE.    And  Uie  12th  country  is 
where  we  have  strong  military,  air, 
naval  bases. 
TABER.    That  is  right. 
.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
rman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
TABER.    I  yield. 

.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I.s 
it  n<Jt  true  that  this  is  the  area  that  the 
will  visit  shortly  and  which 
be  a  very  dangerous  area  to  him? 
to  me  extreniely  important  to 
this  money  at  this  time. 
.  TABER.  The  President  is  taking 
a  reiUy  dangerous  trip  and  in  so  doing  is 
performing  a  service  that  we  should 
supf  ort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nize! the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman]  to  close  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 
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Mt     PASSMAN.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
to  restate  that  there  is  sufficient 
in  the  defense  support  item  with- 
,he  pending  amendment.    We  have 
to  present  this  matter  on  a 
basis.    I.  myself,  have  tried 
to   look   to   either   Democrats   or 
ns  as  such  for  support.     We 
the  same  Nation  and  the  same 
We  have  our  responsibiUty. 
this  time,  I  recall  a  particularly 
question  by  one  of  the  great 
can  Members  of  the  past.  Con- 
Rich,  who  used  to  ask.  "Where 
we  going  to  get  the  money?" 
lave   dealt  with  this  matter  real- 
And.  I  hope  the  information 
I  am  going  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
at  this  time  will  cause  you  to  re- 
the  decision  made  earher,  and  that 
will  support  the  committees  rec- 
on  a  rollcall  vote, 
the   time   George   Wasliington 
sworn  in  as  President  on  April  30. 
to  June  20.    1953.   a   total  of   164 
cash  receipts  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
taxes  collected  from  the  American 
— amounted    to    $570,786,561,814. 
January  20.  1953,  and  that  was 
significant  date,  to  June  1.  1960. 
able    collections   were    $572,258,- 
464. 
th  all  due  deference  to  my  friends, 
out  that  the  present  administra- 
in  7  years,  4  months,  and  11  days, 
revenues  exceeding  by  $1,472,- 
all  the  money  collected  in  164 
under  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
States  up  to  January  20,  1953. 
.',  the  $572  billion  has  been  spent 
his    administration    and    an    addi- 
$23  billion  has  been  borrowed  and 
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that  is  the  way  you  want  to  do  busi- 
I  cannot  do  anything  about  it  other 
call  it  to  your  attention. 
,  is  the  fact  within  itself  not  in- 
dicative of  what  damage  we  are  doing  to 
welfare   of   generations   yet   to   be 
When  are  we  going  to  face  up 
our   responsibilities   and   realize    we 
cannot  do  everything  with  money? 

Chairman,  when  and  where  and 
are  we  going  to  stop  this  idea  that 
everything  can  be  done  with  money?    I 
trust  that  the  Members  will  reverse  their 


decision  of  earlier  today  and  support 
the  committee  recommendation.  If 
there  have  been  any  trades,  let  us  for- 
get about  them.  Let  us  stsind  together 
in  the  interest  of  our  people  and  of  our 
counti-y  and  of  generations  yet  to  be 
bom. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  May  I  point  out  ebout  the 
limitation  on  Latin  America  that  tliat 
was  written  in  during  the  85th  Congress, 
under  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI. 
and  the  military  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
The  limitation  was  there.  They  went 
right  ahead  and  did  as  they  pleased. 
Although  we  put  the  limitation  in  again 
this  year.  I  do  not  think  they  will  pay 
any  attention  to  it  if  it  does  not  suit 
them.  What  they  did  was  violate  it  by 
adding  on  all  we  had  given  these  coun- 
tries and  all  they  bought.  They  said 
that  is  what  they  thought  Congress 
meant,  when  they  knew  very  well  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  hope  we  shall  think 
of  the  people's  interest  and  of  the  na- 
tional welfare,  and  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, rather  than  of  the  next  election. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Passman)  . 
there  were — ayes  97.  noes  125. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellere. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  tlie  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Ford  and 
Mr.  Passman. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
119,  noes  141. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  foreign  aid 
should  be  given  and  how  and  where  that 
foreign  aid  is  administered  is  a  prob- 
lem always  confronting  the  Congress. 
There  is  one  aspect  of  this  matter,  how- 
ever, where  there  should  be  general 
agreement  and  endorsement.  I  refer  to 
those  areas  of  the  program  where  for- 
eign aid  is  fostered  through  our  own 
private  enterprise  system  where  private 
American  companies  are  encouraged  to 
venture  their  capital  and  to  lend  their 
technical  experience  and  competence  to 
the  development  of  worthwhile  projects 
in  foreign  lands.  Not  enough  of  this  has 
been  done. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  illustrate  this  point 
by  an  example  of  what  has  been  going 
on  in  Afghanistan. 

An  understanding  of  Afghanistan's 
turbulent  history  is  essential  for  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  current  impact  of 
American  aid  on  this  strategic  country. 
For  more  than  two  centuries,  the 
Afghans  were  a  buffer  between  the  Brit- 
ish Einpire  in  India  and  Russia.  In 
1947.  however,  the  British  withdrew 
from  India.  The  independent  nations 
of  Pakistan  and  India  were  created. 
Afghanistan  became,  in  effect,  a  jwliti- 
cal  vacuum.     Almost  immediately  So- 
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vit't  pressure  and  attempts  to  influence 
and  infiltrate  were  felt.  Afghanistan 
became  the  logical  first  target  of  So- 
viet pressure  in  these  vital  areas. 

You  will  recall  that  several  years  ago 
Khrushchev  and  Bulganin  paid  a  his- 
toric visit  to  Afghanistan.  Immediately 
tlie  Western  Powers,  most  particularly 
the  United  States,  recognized  the  neces- 
.sity  for  accrlerated  interest  and  activity 
in  Afghanistan's  development.  The 
Ku.ssians  had  already  begun  a  road 
tauildinn  program,  an  airport  construc- 
tion program,  and  a  program  for  equip- 
ping the  Afghan  Air  Force.  They  were 
oontemplatinu  a  program  looking  to- 
uaid  the  establishment  of  an  Afghan 
airline  with  routes  extending  from  Mos- 
cow through  Afghanistan  to  Paki.stan. 
Turkey,  and  India.  The  threat  of  such  a 
.Soviet  dominated  airline  is  obviou.s. 

At  this  point  our  Government  under- 
took to  meet  this  threat,  not  by  form- 
in'-;  a  niilitaiT  mission,  or  by  making  di- 
rect mantes  to  Afghanistan,  but  by  en- 
li.stinu  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  pri- 
vate American  company,  Pan  American 
World  Airways.  Officials  of  Pan  Amer- 
ican were  called  to  Washington  and 
a.sked  to  undertake  a  program  whereby 
Pan  American  under  a  technical  assist- 
ance contract  would  train  Afghan  air- 
line pilots  and  ground  personnel,  assi.st 
in  the  purcha.se  of  airline  equipment  and 
in  general  make  all  of  its  experience  and 
competence  available  in  establishing  and 
a.ssi.sting  in  the  operation  of  a  soimd 
Afghan  civil  airline.  A  staff  of  Pan 
American  officials  went  to  Afghanistan, 
.studied  the  local  problems,  and  a  tech- 
nical assistance  contract  was  entered 
into.  In  order  to  insure  the  continuity 
of  this  program  Pan  American  was  per- 
suaded by  our  Government  to  make  an 
investment  in  the  local  Afghan  airline 
under  conditions  which  assured  that  Pan 
American  did  not  receive  excessive 
piofits  from  the  venture. 

Thi.s  program  has  now  been  in  opera- 
tion for  3  years.  As  the  result  we 
have  today  in  Afghanistan  a  local  air- 
line tied  in  closely  with  one  of  our  major 
private  American  airlines  and  providing 
a.ssurance  that  the  strategic  air  routes 
operated  in  this  area  are  in  sympathetic 
hand.s.  At  the  same  time  the  skills  of 
a  certain  segment  of  the  Afghan  popu- 
lation are  being  increased  and  a  start 
made  in  raising  tlie  local  standards  of 
living. 

Pan  American  is  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended for  responding  to  our  Govern- 
ment's call  for  assistance.  Had  it  not 
done  so  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Ru.s.sians  would  have  provided  this  as- 
sLstance  with  consequences  which  are 
obviously  prejudicial  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Pan  Ameri- 
can has  set  a  fine  example  for  other 
coir.ijanies  operating  abroad.  However 
.such  companies  cannot  expect  to  under- 
take ))iojects  of  this  kind  looking  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  eco- 
nomics of  friendly  nations  and  often 
coinjjeting  with  Soviet  programs  unless 
they  have  the  assurance  that  their  ef- 
lorts  are  supE>orted  at  home,  particular- 
ly in  the  Congress.  American  private 
enterprise  must  be  encouraged  to  go 
abroad  and  to  assume  as  much  of  the 


responsibility  and  the  burden  as  it  can 
in  assisting  these  underdeveloF>ed  coun- 
tries. Direct  counti-y-to-country  grants- 
in-aid  may  be  necessary  in  certain  in- 
stances but  in  my  opmion  the  long  range 
program  should  include  private  Ameri- 
can companies  who  would  step  in  as  Pan 
American  did  in  Afghanistan  and  do  the 
job. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  note  that  in  a  recent 
report  is.sued  by  the  National  Planning 
As.sociation  which  studied  the  signifi- 
cance of  American  aid  to  Afghanistan 
recognition  was  given  to  what  Pan 
American  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  Chairman,  .some  of  us  have  on  oc- 
ca.'-ion  expressed  grave  concern  over 
\\hat  seems  to  be  a  never-ending  foreign- 
aid  program.  However,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  accomplishments  like  the  one 
I  ha'.e  mentioned  in  Afghanistan  multi- 
plied many  times  will  greatly  add  to  a 
proper  solution.  Obviously  whenever 
American  business  steps  in  and  helps 
to  make  a  country  increasingly  self-suf- 
ficient the  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer decreases.  What  is  happening  in 
Afghanistan  insofar  as  its  local  airline 
is  concerned,  can  occur  in  many  other 
places  and  in  connection  with  many 
other  industries  if  tlie  Congress  and  the 
administration — the  current  one  or  the 
new  administration  which  will  take  over 
next  January- — encourage  American  en- 
terpri.se  to  expand  abroad.  Our  philoso- 
phy mu.st  be  to  give  companies  such  as 
Pan  American  a  pat  on  the  back,  not  to 
deter  their  efforts. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  desire  to  associate  myself  with 
the  interesting  remarks  and  the  philos- 
ophy expres.sed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]  during  the 
course  of  the  di.scussion  on  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

Not  only  in  Afghanistan,  but  in  all 
partes  of  the  world.  Pan  American  Air- 
ways has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag.  Like  any  private  enterprise, 
Pan  American  assumes  risks — often  far 
beyond  the  normal — in  tackling  an 
oversea  problem. 

Pan  American's  mutual  aid  history 
far  antedates  foreign  aid  as  we  have 
come  to  know  it  in  the  last  generation. 
In  1927  when  Pan  American  began  op- 
erations from  Key  West  to  Havana, 
through  1928  and  1929,  when  it  built  an 
air  link  around  South  America,  the  his- 
tory of  Pan  American  has  been  one  of 
carrying  the  American  flag  to  all  parts 
of  the  universe. 

This  airline.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
first  American-fiag  carrier  to  fly  into 
Africa.  Asia,  Australasia,  and  to  span 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 

Of  course,  Pan  American  received  as- 
si.stance  from  the  U.S.  Government  in 
all  these  undertakings,  but  the  question 
is  which  came  first,  Pan  American  or 
Government  assistance?  Obviously,  one 
would  not  have  been  possible  without 
the  other. 


We  have  reached  an  impasse  in  our 
financial  dealings  abroad.  Obviously, 
foreign  aid  in  the  form  of  outright  cash 
disbursements  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely. However,  until  American  busi- 
ness enterprises  similar  to  Pan  Ameri- 
can are  encouraged  by  the  Government 
to  go  abroad  and  blaze  new  economic 
and  technological  horizons  we  must 
anticipate  that  Government  assistance 
remains  necessary. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Rodney  I  that  Pan  American 
and  other  American  firms  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  their  oversea  ex- 
pansion, and  I  thank  him  for  tlie  privi- 
lege of  lettmg  me  join  with  him  in 
giving  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Technical  cooper.Tiion.  general  axuhori- 
7iiiion:  For  as-sistance  authorized  by  sectimi 
304,  »150.000,000:  Provided.  Tliat  no  pan  ol 
this  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  initiate 
any  project  or  activity  which  has  not  been 
justified  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
Oifer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gallagher  :  On 
page  2.  line  20,  strike  out  the  colon  and  the 
word  ■Provided"  and  all  that  follows  down 
througli  the  word  "Senate"  in  line  24  on 
page  2. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  my  amendment. 

The  committee  bill  prohibits  the  use 
of  technical  cooperation  funds  to  initiate 
any  project  or  activity  which  has  not 
been  justified  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. 

This  provision  reverses  a  decade  of 
successful  history,  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  term  "cooperation."  benefits  the 
Soviets,  ties  our  hands,  is  unworkable,  is 
vmeconomic.  would  reduce  effectiveness, 
serves  no  useful  piupose. 

Reverses  history:  Congress  rightly 
asks  for  illustrative  programs,  since  final 
country-to-country  action  is  proper  only 
after  Congress  acts.  Decade  of  experi- 
ence shows  that  both  the  United  States 
and  other  covmtries  will  prefer  to  sub- 
stitute for  certain  illustrative  projects 
other  more  urgent  ones.  History  dem- 
onstrates that  this  will  occm-.  History 
demonstrates  the  value  of  adjusting  the 
program  to  accommodate  these  later 
judgments.  To  ascribe  100  percent  va- 
hdity  to  illustrative  programs  prepared 
6  to  9  months  before  final  congressional 
action  is  to  assume  a  prophetic  foresight 
which  is  hiunanly  impossible. 

Coojaeration  a  mockery:  At  the  heart 
of  the  point  TV  concept,  of  technical  co- 
operation, has  been  the  concept  of  joint- 
ness — joint  plamiing  of  joint  operations 
toward  joint  goals.  If  this  provision  is 
enacted,  other  nations  would  be  invited 
to  "jointly  plan,  using  oin  exclusive  list 
which  has  been  justified."  Yes:  it  would 
be  a  technical  program — very  technical, 
but  not  a  cooperation  program. 

Benefits  Soviets:  For  mgent  project 
needs  not  anticipated  and  therefore  not 
on  the  list,  barring  claim  on  the  contin- 
gency fund  which  is  heavily  overloaded, 
other  countries  would  be  told  to  wait 
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imtU  next  year.  Some  cannot  wait  and 
may  seek  or  accept  Soviet  offers.  Point 
of  fact  is  that  publication  of  the  unclas- 
sified technical  cooperation  program 
presented  to  Congress  announces  to  So- 
viets that  they  have  clear  field  on  every- 
thing not  listed. 

Ties  U.S.  hands:  The  technical  coop- 
eration appropriaton  could  not  be  used 
during  coming  year  in  nations  just  be- 
coming independent — Camerouns,  Con- 
go. Niger,  Upper  Volta.  Upper  Dahomey. 
Togo,  Sierra  Leone,  Mali,  and  Madagas- 
car— and  so,  barring  contingency  fund 
use  these  nations  during  their  first 
months  v.ill  be  told.  "Wait  or  look  else- 
where." This  is  an  astounding  back- 
handed way  of  surrendering  the  initia- 
tive and  our  rightful  responsible  role  in 
the  world.  Natural  events,  proyreso  on 
earlier  efTorts.  changes  in  government — 
whatever  the  cause  of  a  new  need  and 
opportunity,  our  answer  is  the  same. 
'Wait  or  look  elsewhere."  No  other  ma- 
jor country — U.S.S.R..  Communist  China. 
United  Kingdom.  France.  Japan — fol- 
lows such  a  practice. 

Is  unworkable:  The  provision  is  poorly 
drafted  and  unworkable.  The:e  are  no 
standards  prescribed  by  which  project.' 
are  to  be  judged,  leaving  the  door  open 
for  capricious  judgment  or  for  unfruit- 
ful differences  of  view  within  the  Con- 
gress or  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  The  words  "justified  to"  are 
not  clear.  If  this  means  that  presen- 
tation of  a  justification  by  the  Executive 
is  compliance,  the  provision  is  meaning- 
less. If  it  implies  a  judgment  by  the 
committees,  formal  legislative  action  be- 
comes mandatory  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences between  the  Houses  if  not  for 
other  reasons.  Puithermore,  the  terms 
"project  or  activity"  are  nowhere  pre- 
cisely defined.  The  provision  is  so  un- 
clear as  to  purpose,  criteria,  and  proce- 
dures as  to  be  completely  unworkable. 

Is  uneconomic:  It  has  been  practice 
of  the  Executive  to  conclude  projects 
when  they  have  served  their  purpose — 
over  1,000  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted under  all  categories — and  also  to 
withdraw  or  phase  down  support  to 
projects  with  declining  priority.  These 
sensible  actions  make  room  for  more  ur- 
gent, newly  developed  projects.  If  ini- 
tiation of  new  projects  within  the  same 
appropriation  level  becomes  more  diflfl- 
cult.  there  will  be  a  premium — since  our 
administrators  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries are  human — on  continuing  and  ex- 
tending going  projects.  Removal  of  the 
incentive  for  a  reasonable  turnover  in 
projects  will  increase  costs. 

Reduce  effectiveness;  As  a  corollary, 
lesser  return  projects  may  be  continued 
despite  the  development  of  higher  return 
opportvmities  with  a  resultant  reduction 
In  the  total  impact  of  the  program. 

Serves  no  useful  purpose :  Finally,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  provision  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  committee  had  be- 
fore it  for  several  months  the  executive 
branch  justification  for  this  appropria- 
tion and  of  over  a  thousand  projects,  but 
not  a  single  one  has  been  identified  as 
not  justified.  This  starUing  fact  lends 
credence  to  the  interpretation  that  the 
intent  of  the  proviso  was. to  preclude 


projJECts  except  for  those  presented  to  the 
uttees.  In  other  words,  if  you  can 
thirk  them  up  ahead  of  time,  they  are 
auU  matically  cleared.  Such  a  require- 
mert  serves  no  purpose  other  than 
harissment. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

The  technical  cooperation  program 
has  the  respect  of  the  world,  receives  the 
fiat^ei-y  of  emulation  by  the  Soviets,  has 
warm  support  of  the  American 
and  has  received  solid  supr>ort 
fror*  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle.  It  was  ini- 
tiated with  the  watchwords  "a  bold  new 
ram."  The  provision  to  ham.'^trinsi 
li|nical  cooperation  turns  its  back  on 
pired  be^innintr.  bipartisan  execu- 
and  on  great  future  needs.  The 
:)!OM'sion  must  be  rejected. 
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Governments  or  mini;~trie?  may 
uddenly  change  after  the  date  of  the> 
eparation  of  the  presentation  matf- 
for  Congress  in  December  and  Jan- 
— recent  examples  are  Korea   and 
and  it  may  become  possible  to 
undertake  technical  assistance  in  fields 
w^iich  the  United  States  has  attached 
priority  in  the  past  but  the  foreign 
nment  has  not.    The  fields  of  tax. 
financial,  and  land  reform  are  examples 
aieas  where  lack  of  adequate  action  by 
underdeveloped   nations   has   in- 
the  amount  of  defense  support 
pecial  assi-stance  required  to  keep 
:cuntiy  from  collapse.     The  ability 
le  United  States  to  respond  quickly 
uests   for   help   in    these   fields — 
r  than  to  wait  1  to  2  years — could 
t  in  great  savings  in  the  amount  of 
support    as.sistance    required    from    the 
United  States  as  well  as  increasing  the 
political  stability  in  these  countries  at  a 
1  earlier  date. 

House  Appropiia tions  Committee 
ould  prevent  the  u^e  of  the  techni- 
jooperation   appropriation   to   meet 
needs. 

The  Technical  Cooperation 
has  been  one  of  our  most  suc- 
if  .not  the  most  successful,  in- 
for   identifying    tlie    United 
with  the  aspirations  for  progress 
newly   independent   nations.      A 
in^ipal  element  in  this  psychological 
has  been  the  fiexibility  and  speed 
which  the  technical  assistance  can 
flrovidod — and    a   major   concern   of 
the  executive  branch  and  of  many 
Menibers  of  Congress  in  recent  years  has 
how  to  speed  up  effective  action 
further.     The   House   Appropria- 
Committee  bill  goes  in  exactly  the 
oppdsite  direction,  compelling  additional 
delajs   of   as   much   as    1    year   in   the 
technical  cooperation  funds.    To 
co^mtry  in  a  hurry,  only  recently  in- 
nt — Vietnam.    4    years;    Sudan, 
jlears;      Congo,     independent     this 
month — an  additional  year   is   a   long, 
time — and  makes  it  much   more 
difficjult  to  prove  that  the  United  States 
refilly  interested  in  helping  them  on 
problems. 

The  Soviet  bloc  may  offer  to 

technical  assistance  to  neutralist 

iintries  in  key  fields  which  could  re- 

n  greatly  increasing  their  capabil- 
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ity  for  infiltration  and  subveision  in 
that  country.  The  past  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  act  quickly  with  offers 
of  technical  assistance  in  such  circum- 
stances has  effectively  kept  bloc  per- 
sonnel out  of  such  key  fields  in  many 
countries  as  police  training,  air  trans- 
portation, teacher  training,  and  radio 
communications. 

Fourth.  Experiei'ce  over  the  past  5 
year.-;  has  convincingly  demon.str:ited 
that  if  the  United  States  has  a  modest 
but  efTeclive  program — in  which  tech- 
nical cooperation  is  a  major  or  the  prin- 
cipal component — in  operation  in  a  neu- 
tralist, newly  independent  country  be- 
fore the  bloc  starts  its  program,  the 
political  and  public  relations  impact  of 
the  bloc  pro.uram  is  far.  far  less  in  most 
instances  than  where  the  bloc  starts  its 
program  first.  In  the  former  circum- 
stance not  only  will  the  United  States 
already  have  established  it.-^elf  in  many 
of  the  most  important  fields  of  activity 
and  decrea.sed  the  internal  pressure  to 
srek  extensive  and  early  assistance  from 
the  bloc,  but  will  have  established  a  qual- 
itative standard  by  which  the  bloc  activ- 
ities can  be  compared  and.  despite  wide- 
spread public  impressions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  bloc  has  suffered  by  compari- 
son m  the  majority — but  not  all — cases 

Ceylon.  Cambodia,  Sudan,  Ethiopia, 
and  Nei>al  are  some  examples  of  U.S. 
succe.ss  as  a  result  of  timely  U.S.  action: 
Svria  and  Guinea  are  examples  of  major 
Soviet  successes  where  the  United  States 
has  delayed  its  programs.  Afghanistan 
i.<;  an  example  of  a  draw,  probably  in  the 
favor  of  the  US  S.R ,  even  though  the 
United  States  was  in  first;  but  there 
have  been  two  special  circumstances: 
first  and  most  important  has  been  the 
bitter  Afchan  conflict  with  the  U.S.  mil- 
itary ally.  Pakistan;  the  second  has  been 
U.S.  performance  on  implementatiTi 
which  has  been  below  that  of  the  av»M  - 
age  US.  program  in  other  countries 

The  Houj^e  appropriations  bill  wo;ilw 
preclude  the  use  of  the  technical  cooper- 
ation appropriation  for  timely  action. 
Reliance  would  have  to  be  placed  on  a 
contineency  fund  which  is  already 
gveatly  overburdened. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gf^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
iientleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
;-,'ent!enian  that  I  beheve  that  this  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  at  this  point  Is  abso- 
lutely neces.sa:y  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  integrity  in  our  lesislative  proce- 
dures or  any  control  over  such  things  as 
this. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman, but  respectfully  disagree. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  All  this  language  means 
Is  that  you  want  the  people  who  are  us- 
ing our  own  money  to  come  back  here 
and  justify  the  expenditures  of  that 
money,  just  like  the  people  have  to  do 
in  the  Western  States  when  they  want 
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to    put    in    irrigation    and    reclamation 
projects. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  limitation  came 
very  near  to  being  unanimous  in  the 
committee. 

Under  the  present  legislation — not  the 
bill  today,  but  prior  legislation — the  De- 
partment may  use  deobligated  fimds  to 
start  new  projects.  Some  of  those  proj- 
icts  which  they  have  started  Lti  this 
manner  would  take  us  into  1975. 

There  are  approximately  1,500  proj- 
ects, with  .something  like  4,000  separate 
.subprojccts,  and  when  they  come  before 
our  committee  they  are  in  two  differ- 
ent catcfiories:  one.  "continuing,"  and 
the  other  known  a,s  "new."  We  do  not 
know  what  projects  have  been  justified 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congre.ss 
or  what  contracts  have  been  started 
with  deobligated  funds.  We  discovered 
situations  of  the  latter  type  which  were 
absolutely  alarming:  and  had  the  gen- 
tleman read  the  hearings  carefully  and 
completely,  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
liave  offered  this  amendment.  There 
has  never  been  any  category  of  the  mu- 
tual security  program  abused  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  technical  aid  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  ,i:en- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Not  only  have  I 
read  most  of  the  testimony,  but  I  lived 
throu^zh  our  own  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  also 
recall  the  gentleman's  statement  of  yes- 
terday when  the  gentleman  said  they 
only  wrote  certain  languat^e  in  the  bill 
because  the  witnesses  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  did  not  pay  attention 
to  his  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  think  the  members 
of  the  committee  w  ere  almost  unanimous 
on  this  provision  of  the  bill.  The  De- 
partment witnesses  indicated  that  they 
would  start  new  projects,  the  commit- 
tee's position  notwithstanding.  Now, 
we  are  dealing  with  something  here  that 
if  the  cost  is  projected  into  the  future,  it 
may  so  into  billions  of  dollars.  And,  it 
may  vei-y  well  be  that  perhaps  half,  or 
more,  of  the  projects  now  funded  were 
never  approved  in  the  beginning,  by  any 
committee  of  the  Congre.ss. 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  had  a  few  thousand 
dollars  left  over  in  your  own  home  State, 
and  some  favorite  constituent  wanted  an 
investigation  made,  and  another  con- 
stituent wanted  to  use  the  money,  say 
$5,000.  for  starting  a  million-dollar  proj- 
ect. Now,  that  would  be  comparable  to 
what  we  are  into  here. 

I  think  this  is  the  most  important  pro- 
vision in  this  bill,  to  prohibit  these  peo- 
ple, on  items  of  this  nature,  to  go  out 
and  make  obligations,  enter  into  con- 
tracts, then  place  them  over  in  a  contin- 
uinj;  category,  so  that  when  they  come 
before  the  congressional  committees  we 
do  not  know  whether  they  had  ever 
been  justified  before  the  Congress  or 
whether  on  their  own  initiative  they 
started  these  projects. 

I  miL'ht  add  that  at  this  time  there  are 
676  of  such  projects  as  these  in  effect, 
with  obligations  totaling  $347  million. 


I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  tighten  up  on  such  practices. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man! has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minut^e. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey.  I  opposed  the  com- 
mittee amendment  because  I  felt  that  it 
destroyed  the  flexibility  of  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  peculiar 
.situation,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  of  12 
new  coiuitries  that  have  gained  their 
independence  in  Africa.  Before  this  12- 
monlh  period  is  up  we  will  have  30  new 
countries  in  Africa.  The  Sino-Soviet 
bloc  are  down  there  working  night  and 
day  trying  to  gain  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  Africa. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs 
that  we  have  is  this  point  4  program 
of  technical  assistance.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  committee  amendment  prevails, 
then  not  one  project  can  be  started  for 
the  Camerouns,  Dahomey,  Niger,  Upper 
■Volta,  Mali,  Madagascar.  Togo,  Sierra 
Leone,  or  the  Congo.  You  could  not 
start  one  of  these  technical  cooperation 
projects  becau.se  they  would  not  have 
been  justified  before  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
my  chairman.  I  have  worked  very  dili- 
gently with  him  through  the  16  weeks 
of  our  hearings  and  he  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job.  I  believe  there  is  not  a 
harder  working  man  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  appreciate  that 
comment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  record  should  show  that  this  pro- 
gram since  its  inception  has  never  had 
a  limitation  of  this  kind.  With  some  ex- 
ceptions the  program  in  this  area  has 
proceeded.  I  think,  reasonably  well,  with 
a  limited  number  of  instances  of  poor 
management,  poor  projects,  poor  execu- 
tion. With  this  background,  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  include  this  provision.  There- 
fore I  endorse  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  different  rule,  a 
rule  of  flexibility,  for  foreign  projects 
than  we  have  for  oiu*  own  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers projects  and  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion projects  in  this  country?  All  the 
latter  must  first  be  approved  by  the  vari- 


ous subcommittees  on  appropriations  be- 
fore they  may  proceed  with  the  project. 
The  gentleman  is  suggesting  that  we  have 
a  different  rule  for  our  friends  overseas. 

Mr.  CONTE.  This  comes  under  the 
technical  cooperation  program,  which 
is  altogether  different.  Here  we  are 
dealing  with  newly  developed  countries. 
We  are  dealing  with  emergencies  that 
arise  throughout  the  world  in  Africa  and 
southeast  Asia.  I  do  not  think  the  two 
situations  are  parallel. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  committee  was  turned  down  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  as  being 
completely  impractical  and  unworkable. 
I  might  say  also,  in  response  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  gentleman  about  having  a 
different  standard  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  Comptroller  General  also  has 
said  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  have 
this  type  of  approach  in  an  international 
problem  such  as  in  the  technical  coop- 
eration program.  He  did  not  advocate 
the  adoption  of  this  type  of  legislation 
for  this  program. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  further- 
more I  would  like  to  point  out  why  this 
is  inflexible.  We  are  tying  the  hands  of 
the  people  who  are  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  negotiate  a  contract  with 
a  country  such  as  Togo  in  Central  Africa, 
and  you  find  the  program  is  going  to 
be  too  costly,  and  would  like  to  switch 
that  program  over  to  another  program 
where  you  can  save  some  money,  under 
this  proposal  of  the  committee,  unless 
it  is  approved  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  you  would  have  to  go 
through  with  the  costly  program  or  de- 
feat it  entirely. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
justification  is  first  made  on  domestic 
projects  to  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  be- 
fore they  even  go  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Under  the  rider  which  is 
in  this  bill,  the  departments  could  not 
even  initiate  the  projects  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  before  going  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Would  this  reverse  the 
usual  procedure  ?  Would  the  agency  first 
have  to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  then  return  to  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  order  to  justify  the 
project?     Is  that  the  way  it  works? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  would  not  work 
that  way.  The  only  thing  we  want  them 
to  do  is  to  justify  the  project  before 
either  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  or 
the  Appropriations  Committee  or  both. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
just  exactly  what  inspired  this  language, 
the  kind  of  business  that  has  been  going 
on.  It  is  about  time  we  began  to  wake 
up  and  realize  some  people  have  been 
doing  thines  that  will  not  pass  muster. 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  a  couple  of  pro- 
grams regarding  schools,  high-toned 
schools  like  Johns  Hopkins  University 
and  others  of  similar  character,  set  up 
by  folks  who  want  to  run  research  insti- 
tutions and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Here 
they  were  day  after  day  supposed  to  have 
lectures  for  5  days  a  week  in  the  morning 
and  some  days  afternoon  lectures  in  ad- 
dition. When  we  sent  inspectors  to  find 
out  what  was  going  on,  there  was  noth- 
ing going  on  at  all.  They  got  $4,000 
apiece  for  20  of  these  people  they  were 
supposed  to  be  training,  $80,000  overall 
for  each  group.  The  total  expenditure, 
as  near  as  I  can  figure  it,  was  $34,400,000 
out  of  this  particular  item.  It  was  their 
big  item  last  year.  How  many  want  to 
vote  for  that  piece  of  foolishness,  that 
absolutely  ridiculous  procedure? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  not  this  the  same 
program  where  they  took  9  former  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  3  others,  12  in 
all.  to  start  with,  some  of  them  making 
$80  or  $90  a  week,  and  it  cost  us  approxi- 
mately $90,000  a  man  to  maintain  them 
in  Iran  for  3  years? 

Mr.  TABER.  It  is  the  same  kind  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars per  man  for  3  years,  because  they 
did  not  have  to  give  any  justification. 

Mr,  TABER.  Nobody  who  is  a  friend 
of  this  program  ought  to  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  strike  this  language  out. 
because  it  means  absolutely  destroying 
the  civil  service  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TABER,  I  yield  to  the  (gentleman 
from  Louisiana, 

Mr.  PASSMAN,  This  is  the  program 
under  which  these  people  started  so 
many  projects  in  Taipeh.  and  they  had 
to  abandon  206  of  them  because  they  just 
could  not  make  them  hold  up.  When 
you  give  the  people  the  money  and  they 
can  go  out  and  obligate  it.  when  they 
have  not  come  before  the  committees  of 
the  Congress,  you  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  a  deal  they  are  going  to  get  into:  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  exactly  correct. 
I  think  we  ought  to  force  these  people  to 
be  honest.  If  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  I  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  performance. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  in  or- 
der to  clarify  the  language  in  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
the  word  "initiate"  means.  As  I  under- 
stand the  word  would  prohibit  taking 
any  measures  at  all  until  ICA  first  ap- 
pears before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  the  Senate  Is  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  language?  Or  could  ICA 
officials  appear,  for  example,  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  and  relate  their 
plans  and  their  programs?  If  they  did 
this,  would  they  be  violating  the  tei-m 
"initiate  any  project  or  activity"? 
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Mr.   PASSMAN.     You  can  substitute 
word  "start"  for  the  word  "initiate." 
<Joes  not  matter  which  way  we  argue 
It  is  up  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
iitions,  after  the  authorizations  and 
fixing  of  the  ceilings,  to  examine  the 
and  to  recommend  the  amounts  of 
to  be  appropriated, 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  can  pos- 
argue  successfully  against  this  Ian- 
It  only  provides  that  they  come 
the  committee  and  say  that,  for 
here  is  a  project  which  would 
4  years  to  build,  and  give  the  cost 
t,   which    is   going    to   be  so   many 
Then,  we  would  go  into  it  and 
it,  asking  questions  as  we  do  for 
ects   here   in   America.     If   we   find 
have  merit,  the  money  can  be  ap- 
•pd:  if  not,  they  will  be  turned  down. 
YATES.     Will  the  gentleman  per- 
me  to  ask  another  question? 

PASSMAN.     I  am  happy  to  have 
gentleman  ask  me  a  question. 

YATES.     As    I    understand    the 

leman's  explanation  then,  it  is  per- 

proper  for  the  agencies  to  consider 

initiation  of  projects,  to  make  plans 

aresenting  such  projects  to  the  Con- 

and  to  present  those  plans  to  the 

ress  through  the  Committee  on  Por- 

AfTairs  in  the  House  and  the  Com- 

on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  other 

before  making  their  justification  to 

Appropriations  Committee. 

PASSMAN.     That   is   the    whole 
of  it,  to  have  them  present  the 
to  the  committees  of  the  Con- 
so  that  they  can  justify  it  before 
start  spending  money  and  entering 
contracts  that  will  take  us  in  some 
up  to   1972.  and  others  that  will 
us  up  to  1975. 

have  shown  j-ou  the  record  that 

cost   may   exceed   $1   billion   before 

if  you  should  give  them  the 

to  carry  out  all  the  projects.     It 

i^itended   to   call   a   halt   to  starting 

projects   which   have   never   been 

fled   before   the   Congress. 

GALLAGHER.      Mr.    Chairman 
the  gentleman  yield? 
.  YATES,    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
New  Jersey, 
GALLAGHER,     I   would    like   to 
out   that   it   is   the   duty   of    the 
ittee  on  Foreign  Aflfairs  also,  and 
(^bligation  that  we  have  taken  quite 
.  to  review  all  these  projects  as 
come  about,     I  should  also  like  to 
out   the   authorization   legislation 
was  passed  by  this  House  by  a 
of  234  to   132.     At  that  time  the 
considered  this  bill  without 
provision.      I   do   not   see    why   we 
now  be  changing  our  course. 
PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,   will 
ientleman  yield? 

YATES.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Loui-siana. 

PASSMAN.     As  I  understand  it. 

Committee     on     Foreign     Affairs 

to  leave  it  up  to  the  Committee 

Ajppropriations  to  establish  some  cri- 

and   to  set  some  limits  on   these 

There  is  no  limit,  as  it  is  now. 

Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 

GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

out  the  last  word. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  object. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Passman  I. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Gross  I  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes:  then  the  Chair  will  announce 
the  division  of  time  amongst  the  Mem- 
bers indicating  a  desire  to  be  heard. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hard 
for  me  to  understand  why  anyone  should 
offer  an  amendment  striking  this  provi- 
sion from  the  bill.  Some  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Government  Affair.s 
Institute  as  an  example  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  this  program.  The  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  asked  three  top 
officials,  including  Inspector  General 
Murphy,  about  this  program.  To  begin 
with  they  apparently  did  not  know  they 
had  a  $1,113,000  contract  with  a  man- 
agement firm  to  supply  12  technicians  to 
tell  the  Iranian  Government  how  u 
should  be  run  and  they  did  not  know  any 
of  the  officials  of  this  management  firm 
Read  the  hearing  record.  When  first 
a.sked.  they  said  in  succession:  I  do  not 
know:  I  do  not  know:  I  do  not  know." 

This  is  the  language  that  is  sought  to 
be  stricken  out: 

That  no  part  of  this  appropri;Uioii  shall 
be  u.'^ed  to  Initiate  any  project  or  activity 
which  has  not  been  Justified  to  the  Com- 
inirtees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  oi 
Hppresentatives  and  the  Senate. 

What  is  wrong  with  that  provision'^ 
Why  should  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  know  what  the.se  bureau- 
crats seek  to  do  with  the  money  that  is 
so  liberally  provided  in  this  bilP  This 
is  simply  the  right  to  know  and  unless 
there  is  this  right.  Congress  cannot 
serve  the  people  of  this  country.  This 
is  one  provision  of  the  bill  I  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Hara]  is  recognized. 

Mr,  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  am  concerned  with  the  language 
in  the  bill  which  states  that  no  project 
or  activity  can  be  initiated  unless  it  has 
been  justified  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  House  of  Repre.^pnta- 
tives  and  the  Senate.  I  wonder  why  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  this  body 
was  ignored?  I  understand  that  in 
other  matters  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  considered,  and  certain  matter.^ 
may  go  there,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  but  in  this  case  there  is 
a  complete  bypassing  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  I  resent  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Church!. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to  get 
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iiifonnaiion,  if  I  can,  as  to  exactly  what 
tills  amendment  would  do. 

I  .see  the  question  from  two  sides.  I 
would  soy  to  tlie  chairman  of  the  sub- 
comniittfc.  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
he  i.'^  trying  to  do,  and  ho'v  necessary  it 
i.s  that  .'-Dine  control  be  written  into  the 
pro  ram.  On  a  recent  trip  that  wa.s 
made  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Economic  Policy  it  took  us  .some  time 
belore  departure  to  get  a  list  by  applying 
some  pre.'^sure,  of  all  projects  in  the  areas 
to  be  visited.  Although  finally  we  ob- 
tained what  wa.'^  said  to  be  a  complete 
li."it  we  found  in  some  cases  that  some 
of  Va"^  pro,'ecl.s  represented  as  beinfz 
carried  on  were  unknown  to  the  local 
team:  and  some  places  where  projects 
were  being  carried  on  that  had  not  bein 
li.sled. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  recognize  that 
the  technical  assistance  program  was 
initiated  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  our  mutual  a.ssistance  program. 
I  also  am  tremendou.sly  concerned  lest 
the  small  amount  of  money  set  aside  to 
initiate  technical  training  in  Africa  be 
held  up  for  another  year,  I  wonder  if 
the  'jentleman  from  Louisiana  could  tell 
me  if  this  amendment  were  voted  into 
being,  exactly  how  the  program  would  be 
initiated  in  a  new  country. 

If  the  technical  assistance  team 
wished  to  initiate  small  projects  while 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  not 
meeting  because  the  Congress  was  not 
in  .scs.'^Ion.  what  would  be  the  procedure 
and  !iow  long  would  be  the  delay? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mis.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana, 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  so  far  as  special  assistance  is 
concerned  we  have  no  provision  pro- 
hibiting funds  out  of  that  account.  This 
does  not  deal  with  tropical  Africa.  That 
conies  in  under  special  assistance.  It 
has  to  be  miderstood,  realizing  the  na- 
ture of  these  projects,  that  all  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  justify  them,  then 
they  would  get  the  money. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Would  it  be  possible 
always  to  bring  a  project  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  within  u  reason- 
able time? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  we  are  trying  onlj'  to  provide 
for  reasonable  justification  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  know  anything  so  im- 
portant about  bilaterial  technical  aid 
that  would  preclude  such  justifications. 
As  it  is  now,  they  have  gone  wild.  There 
are  some  1,500  regular  projects  and 
about  4.000  special  projects.  The  Con- 
gress has  just  about  lost  all  control  of 
it. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  I  agree  with  him  on  that. 
We  have  lost  control  of  the  program. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  brought  into  the  picture, 
when  it  comes  to  authorization,  however. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 


Mr.  GARY.  This  amendment  does  not 
apply  to  defense  support  or  to  military 
assistance.  It  applies  only  to  the  tech- 
nical assistance  part  of  it.  No  program 
should  be  considered  without  some 
authorization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  JuddI. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  eliminate 
this  language  from  the  bill.  Technical 
a.'-sistance  is  probably  the  most  ba.sic 
work  we  are  doing  in  trying  to  help 
newly  emeiging  countries  develop  the 
skills  necessary  to  manage  their  affairs 
well  and  have  hope  of  survival. 

It  has  never  been  an  expensive  pro- 
gram, relatively.  The  amount  author- 
ized by  the  committee  is  $22  million  less 
than  what  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
pre.'^s  only  a  month  ago.  Some  of 
these  i)ropram.'  involve  difficult  situa- 
tions in  all  kinds  of  countries  where  they 
may  have  to  move  rapidly.  Maybe  some 
decisions  made  will  not  work  out;  that  is 
part  of  the  ri.sk  we  take.  But  to  ham- 
string the  agency  so  that  it  can  do  noth- 
ing, is  a  much  greater  risk.  To  freeze 
the  program  into  such  a  rigid  position 
as  the  bill's  language  would  impose, 
would  be  an  extremely  unwise  thing  to 
do. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  TABER,  How  is  it  going  to  be 
possible  to  stop  the  ridiculous  waste  of 
money  they  have  been  pulling  off,  and 
the  things  they  have  failed  to  do? 

Mr.  JUDD.  When  they  face  any 
emenzency  or  changed  situation,  they 
should  initiate  a  program  to  meet  it. 
They  then  would  have  to  come  within 
a  year  to  the  Hou.se  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Appropriations  Committees  and  the 
same  committees  in  the  Senate.  If  at 
that  time  one  or  more  of  those  com- 
mittees decides  the  action  taken  is  ill 
advised,  ill  conceived,  mismanaged,  or 
what  not,  the  committee  can  include  in 
its  bill  a  provision  saying  that  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  therein  shall  be 
used  for  the  designated  project.  Con- 
gress can  get  complete  control  within 
a  year. 

None  of  these  technical  assistance 
programs  runs  into  a  large  amount  of 
money.  It  .seems  to  me,  if  we  want  to 
win  in  this  fierce  world  struggle,  we 
must  have  maximum  imagination  and 
liexibility  for  those  administering  this 
program.  We  can  check  within  a  year 
on  any  action  they  take  and  correct  or 
stop  it.  if  they  have  done  something 
they  should  not  have  done. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  These  projects  were 
authorized  by  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. We  cannot  consider  any  money 
appropriation  until  first  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  provided  for  the  author- 
ization. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  am  not  making  my  ar- 
gument on  the  basis  of  committee  juris- 
diction. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoa- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  CoFTisl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  I  am  not  making 
my  case  here  on  the  matter  of  committee 
jurisdiction.  That  case.  I  think,  has 
been  well  made  by  ihe  .f'entleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  O'Hara  1.  I  am  basing  my 
argument  on  the  importance  of  the 
technical  assistance  program.  I  want 
every  ill-conceived  or  wasteful  program 
to  be  checked  on  and,  if  advisable,  elim- 
inated. But  I  do  not  want  to  freeze  this 
asency  so  that  it  cannot  operate  in  the 
present  fluid  world  situation  effectively. 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  given  maximum 
hope  of  success, 

Mr,  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  the  amendment, 
and  believe  that  the  committees  of  the 
House  can  control  this  program  without 
putting  it  in  a  straitjacket.  We  are  dis- 
cussing technical  cooperation,  which  is 
frequently  referred  to,  especially  by 
those  on  my  right,  as  the  point  4  pro- 
gram. That  program  was  initiated  with 
fine  imagination,  and  has  been  carried 
out  with  the  approval  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  program  in  which  we  are  more  in 
competition  with  the  Soviets  than  in 
any  other  programs  included  in  this  bill. 
They  move  into  newly  freed  and  less 
developed  countries  and  seek  to  capture 
the  minds  of  the  people.  This  program 
makes  is  possible  for  us  to  show  those 
people  that  they  can  make  progress  in 
freedom.  To  do  this  effectively  and  at 
the  proper  time  requires  more  flexibility 
than  would  be  permitted  under  this  bill. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  quote  what  the 
President  said  to  the  Philippine  Congress 
people  only  a  few  days  ago : 

But  our  chief  and  rr.ost  potent  asset,  in 
the  battle  for  men's  minds  and  their  loyuliy. 
Is  our  commitment  to  the  mutual  inter- 
chanc-e  of  knowledge  and  wLsdom  and  cul- 
ture; our  commitment  to  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  new  skills. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  this  pro- 
gram is  for,  and  you  cannot  run  this 
activity  the  way  you  run  that  of  the 
Army  Engineers.  The  amendment 
should  be  accepted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Passman  ] . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  again  that  we  are  not  attempting 
to  bypass  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. We  are  not  attempting  to  take 
jurisdiction.  In  no  case  will  this  com- 
mittee ever  give  any  thought  or  consider- 
ation to  appropriating  for  any  project 
until  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  first  authorized  it,  and  after  it  has 
been  justified.  All  that  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  help  the  administration  do  a 
better  job.  ^ 

Let  me  say  this:  It  was  very  nearly 
unanimous  all  the  way  along  the  line 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  some  sense 
into  this  program,  which  has  been 
spreading  throughout  the  world  with 
practically  no  limitation  whatsoever. 
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Pm  Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Chair- 

■  man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  that  the  language 
which  this  amendment  attempts  to  strike 
out  is  the  only  part  of  this  entire  bill  that 
I  am  for.  and  I  hope  it  stays  in.  It 
m&icss  sense . 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  the  gentleman's  words  about  not 
taking  over  the  prerogatives  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  But,  in  ef- 
fect, that  is  exactly  what  you  are  doing. 
I  might  also  point  out  that  over  1,000 
projects  of  this  nature  have  come  before 
his  own  committee,  and  not  one  project 
has  been  declined  or  revised. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  there  is  not  a  member  of  this 
committee  and  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  can 
identify,  without  inquiry,  what  projects 
have  been  justified  before  committees 
and  what  projects  have  been  started  on 
their  own  initiative.  The  projects  are 
in  a  continuing  category  before  they  ever 
come  to  the  committee,  and  they  are 
leally  more  fouled  up  than  you  might 
think  they  are. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Your  subcomniittee  surely 
can  find  out  whether  it  is  a  new  project 
or  a  continuing  project  by  just  checking 
whether  it  was  begun  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  If  it  was  begun  in  the  last  fiscal 
year,  obviously  it  is  new. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  accomplish  that 
purpose  would  require  something  like 
4.000  separate  investigations,  for  that  is 
the  niunber  of  projects  and  subprojects 
included  in  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  G.\llacher  I . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Gallagher' 
there  were — ayes  55.  noes  137. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cofii.n.  On 
pai<e  2.  line  23  strike  out  "Committees  on 
-Appropriations  of  the". 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  a  conversation  with  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  and  it  is  his  inten- 
tion, as  I  understand  it,  that  under  this 
procedure  which  has  just  been  written 
into  the  House  bill,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  not  be  bypassed, 
that  his  committee  would  not  propose  to 
appropriate  unless  there  had  been  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Therefore,  this 
language  merely  makes  clear  that  the 
ordinary  authorizing -appropriating  pro- 
cedure would  take  place  as  it  does  in  all 
other  areas. 


M'.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I. 
mys<(lf,  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  The 
gent  eman's  committee  authorizes  these 
proji  «ts  individually  and  then  we  ap- 
prop  riate  for  them  individually. 

T\  ro  committees  working  together  can 
certJ  inly  do  a  better  job  than  one. 

Tl  e  CHAIRMAN.     The  question  is  on 
th^    -imendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  CoftinI. 
Tie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Ml.    WESTLAND.     Mr.    Chairman.    I 
mov4  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 

(>ne  reason.     I  have  listened  with  a 

deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  on 

technical     cooperation     program 

I  personally  favor,  believing  that 

one  of  the  best  parts  of  this  typ>e  of 

ation.     I  have  voted  for  the  bill  in 

)ast  and  expect  to  vote  for  it  thi.s 
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ever,  some  of  the.se  programs,  to 

rjiind  at  least,  are  a  little  bit  difficult 

allow.     I   should   like   to   ask   the 

1  man    of     the     subcommittee     this 

ion.     I  notice  in  the  report  on  page 

t  there  is  a  technical  cooperation 

am  for  Iraq,  for  example,  for  Si 

a   technical    cooperation    pro- 

for  Cuba  for  $350,000  and  for  the 

Republic  for  S280.000. 

ust  voted  to  su.stain  the  language 

was  in  the  bill,  so  I  presume  that 

er  came  before  the  Committee  on 

riations  had  to  justify  these  re- 

s.     This  is  not  very  easy  for  me  to 

ow. 

.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
f^entleman  yield? 

WESTLAND.     I  yield. 
PASSMAN.     Does  the  gentleman 
they  had  justified  the.se  projects':' 
WESTLA1«3.     Yes. 
PASSMAN.     It  is  my  understand - 
tjiat.  as  the  situation  has  been,  they 
money,  and  then  enter  into  their 
contracts  without  any  specific  au- 
on    any     individual     contract 
the  amendment  just  adopted,  of 
.  we  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
them  over  and  either  approve  the 
or  deny  the  funds. 
WESTLAND.     Is   the  eentleman 
that  there  are  not  funds  in  the 
bill   before   u.s   for   a    technical 
•ating  program  for  Iraq  for  $1  mil- 
for  Cuba  for  $350,000  and  for  the 
nican  Republic  for  $280,000? 
PASSMAN.     It  is  my  imderstand- 
af  ter  the  completion  of  the  con- 
now  under  way,  the  President  is 
to  su.spend  the  program  with  Cuba. 
.  WESTLAND.     What  is  the  situ- 
as  far  as  Iraq  is  concerned? 
PASSMAN.     If  we  have  entered 
a  contract,  then  we  are  going  to 
to   live    up    to   our    commitment, 
provision  will  be  applicable  to  fu- 
contracts.  not  to  those  which  are 
n  effect. 

WESTLAND.     There  has  been  a 

change  in  government  in  Iraq. 

,  PASSMAN.     We    are   not   trying 

over  the  Presidents  prerogatives. 

nk    our   President    will    have    the 

to  determine  whether  or  not  this 

should  be  suspended  m  Iraq. 
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Mr.  WESTLAND.  It  seems  to  me  it 
is  within  the  province  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  decide  that,  and 
not  appropriate  funds. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  the  provision 
approved,  it  shall  be  within  the  com- 
mittee s  province  in  the  future.  We  will 
appropriate  authorized  funds  when  they 
have  been  justified  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  committee's  position  is  that 
if  our  President  should  deem  it  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  country  to  termi- 
nate a  contract,  he  always  has  that 
right. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  All  three  programs  for 
the  three  countries  the  gentleman  men- 
tions were  programs  submitted  at  the 
time  of  the  request  for  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  $172  million.  This  bill  pro- 
vides $150  million,  a  $22  million  reduc- 
tion. In  effect  we  are  squeezing  it 
down  so  that  the  executive  branch  has 
to  make  certain  reductions  or  cutbacks 
They  have  already  done  so  in  the  case 
of  Cuba  and  I  am  sure  they  will  have 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  other  places. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  May  I  suggest  to 
the  Rentleman  from  Michigan  that  I 
hope  he  can  work  out  a  way  to  .squeeze 
out  Iraq  and  Cuba  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Roose\-h,t  On 
p.i.;e  2  line  20.  strike  our  "«150  000.000."  and 
insert   in  lieu  thereof  "8172.000.000 ". 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
this  amendment  restores  the  cut  made 
by  the  committee  and  brintrs  it  back  to 
the  budget  estimated  amount.  The  rea- 
son I  do  this  is  that  we  have  just  adopted 
in  this  House  a  provision  which  abso- 
lutely fiuarantees  that  no  one  can  make 
the  art;ument  that  in  future  appropri- 
ated funds  there  is  not  troing  to  be  the 
moat  careful  look  at  each  and  every 
proirram.  Having  done  that,  are  we  go- 
in ,'  to  face  the  world  and  say  that  we 
have  raised  the  amount  of  military  aid 
by  $200  million,  already  acted  upon,  and 
then  tell  the  people  of  the  world  that 
are  listed  on  page  6.  and  remember. 
these  are  the  people  of  the  world  that 
we  want  to  win  to  our  side,  that  the  only 
thinti  America  is  interested  in  i.s  the 
military  side  of  this  problem.  Wi-  would 
seem  to  be  telling  them  that  we  are  not 
interested  in  them  as  people  in  their 
efforts  to  develop  themselves  for  democ- 
racy. I  just  do  not  believe  we  really 
want  to  do  that.  Twenty-two  million 
dollars  is  a  drop  in  the  total  bucket,  you 
miuht  say.  I  hop>e  that  my  colleagues 
will  see  fit  to  restore  this  amount.  It 
will  be  reviewed  a.^  already  provided  for 
with  great  care  by  two  committees  so 
that  there  could  be,  I  hope,  no  possible 
extravagance.  It  would  be  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  we  are  looking  not  only  on 
the  military  side  of  things  but  on  what 
is  going  to  help  people,  and  people  are 
what  are  going  to  make  a  victory  for 
democracy  over  com.muni.sm  in  the  long 
run. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  Is  it  not  fair  to  .say.  how- 
ever, that  even  with  the  $200  million 
added  to  the  military  assistance  program 
that  appropriation  is  still  10  percent  be- 
low the  total  requested  by  the  Chief 
Executive?  However,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  puts  the  technical  coopera- 
tion amount  up  to  100  percent  of  what 
the  Chief  Executive  requested.  I  think 
your  argument  would  be  sounder  if  you 
used  the  same  jjercentage  figure  in  both 
cases. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  will  bo  glad  to 
have  a  substitute  amendment  offered,  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  offer  it.  But.  at 
lea.st  in  my  book,  it  is  better  to  have  a 
100  percent  appropriation  that  goes  di- 
riclly  to  the  benefit  of  people  and  em- 
phasizes that  part  of  our  national 
affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
will  adopt  the  amendmen*^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
particular  item  is  one  where  $34,400,000 
was  wa.sted  on  one  crazy  project? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  On  which  one  of  the 
crazy  projects? 

Mr.  TABER.  On  that  crazy  educa- 
tional prouram. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Yes;  and  that  is  ju.st 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  always  pro- 
vided too  much  money  for  this  particular 
phase  of  the  program.  I  think  the  year 
before  last,  that  would  be  fiscal  1959. 
even  before  we  had  concluded  the  hear- 
ings. Secretary  Dillon  stated  that  they 
had  overprogramed  and  that  they  would 
not  need  the  amount  of  money  requested. 
Consequently,  we  cut  it  back.  I  believe, 
by  $10  million  and  I  think  they  finished 
that  year  with  unobligated  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $8  million. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
relative  to  this  item:  In  1956  they  de- 
obligaied  S18. 101.000.  In  1957  they  dc- 
obligated  $6,448,000.  In  fiscal  1958  they 
deobligated  $17,989,000.  In  1959— that 
was  the  last  complete  fiscal  year — they 
deobligated  $19,350,000  out  of  this  one 
category.  Through  February  of  this 
year,  for  fiscal  1960,  they  had  already 
deobligated  $5,427,000.  So  what  they  ac- 
tually do,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
is  to  enter  in  many  of  these  contracts 
hurriedly  and  haphazardly.  There  is  no 
ju.stification  for  them.  They  get  started 
and  they  have  to  cancel  them,  and  others 
they  just  put  behind  an  obligation,  and 
after  we  go  home  they  deobligate  and 
take  that  money  and  reobligate  it.  All 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a  better 
program  out  of  it. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  take  into  ac- 
count also  that  in  this  particular  fund 
you  have  now  the  special  assistance  and 
development  loan  and  so  many  of  these 
other  items  included  also  for  technical 
aid  that  they  are  quite  difficult  to  find. 


Technical  aid  will  have  $318,417,000, 
with  a  carryover  and  the  new  appropria- 
tions recommended. 

I  certainly  hope  you  will  vote  this 
amendment  down. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree,  when  the  President 
went  down  to  South  America  on  his  re- 
cent visit,  he  came  back  and  announced 
that  the  one  thing  the  people  down 
there  really  needed  was  this  technical 
a.ssistance?  I  do  not  say  that  every 
project  on  which  money  has  been  spent 
down  there  is  a  good  project,  but  I  do 
say  that  with  the  help  of  the  language 
which  is  now  in  the  bill,  proper  precau- 
tions can  be  taken  to  protect  the  inter- 
est>  of  both  the  South  American  and 
Latin  American  countries  as  well  as  of 
the  United  States.  We  realize,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  need  exists.  We  realize, 
certainly,  that  there  is  a  need  of  assist- 
ance in  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  South  American  countries  and,  cer- 
tainly, we  need  their  a.ssistance  if  we 
need  the  as.sistance  of  any  nations.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  agree  that 
we  should  not  slap  our  friends  in  the 
face. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  you  have  sufficient  money  in 
wliat  the  committee  is  recommending  to 
take  care  ot  every  project  under  consid- 
eration. These  people  have  been  getting 
too  much  money.  It  has  been  stacking 
up. 

You  will  have  no  regrets  if  you  sup- 
port the  committee  in  its  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree,  however,  the  President 
stated  that  there  was  a  need  for  new 
projects  to  come  forward  and  to  be 
appropriated  for? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  might  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  intended  humor- 
ously, of  course,  that  this  situation  re- 
minds me  of  being  in  a  city  where  they 
close  the  .saloons  at  midmght.  We  had 
better  get  a  couple  of  more  drinks  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  any  available  after 
12  oclock  "  Would  the  gentleman  ad- 
vocate just  because  we  are  setting  up 
.some  restrictions  that  they  had  better 
load  up  with  contracts  before  they  have 
to  ju.-^tify  it  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  No,  but  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  that  if  some  worthy  proj- 
ect that  could  be  justified  came  up  that 
there  would  be  opportunity  and  money 
for  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Such  a  project  is 
amply  taken  care  of  under  the  restrictive 
language  of  the  bill. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  LMr.  Roosevelt!. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  I  Mi-.  Passman]  that  we  on  this 
side  think  perhaps  the  balance  of  the  bill 
might  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  and  points  of  order  at  any 
point. 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  reading  of  the  bill  continue  in  regu- 
lar order.  We  can  limit  debate  and  get 
through  I  think  more  quickly  than  if  we 
turn  it  wide  open  to  amendment. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  shall  consume  very  little  time  during 
the  balance  of  the  day. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

United  Nations  expanded  program  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  related  fund :  For  con- 
tributions autliorized  by  section  306(a), 
$33,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
3,  line  2.  strike  out  "»33,000.000 "  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "$30,000,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
heard  all  the  debate  on  this  foreign 
handout  bill  and  I  never  cease  to  mar\  el 
at  some  of  the  statements,  especially 
when  even  the  supporters  find  it  con- 
venient to  decry  the  ridiculous  spending, 
ill-conceived  projects,  waste,  extrava- 
gance and  corruption.  They  are  apolo- 
gists for  all  this  and  yet  they  vote  for 
it.  Someone  else  mentioned  the  Presi- 
dent's great  and  undying  affection  for 
the  foreign  handout  program.  I  cannot 
help  but  recall  another  statement  made 
by  the  President  not  long  ago  in  which 
he  called  for  belt-tightening,  austerity, 
fnigality,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  There 
are  some  vei-y  mteresting  contradictions 
that  we  get  each  year,  in  connection 
with  this  giveaway  deal. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  my  amendment. 

Last  year  both  the  House  and  Senate 
reports  on  this  bill  advised  the  Mutual 
Security  Administration  that  a  reduction 
in  percentage  and  total  dollars  contri- 
bution to  this  U.N.  program  was  desired. 
The  agency  has  ignored  this  request  by 
asking  for  an  increase  in  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

If  this  program  is  so  important,  why 
cannot  the  other  participating  nations 
in  the  United  Nations  provide  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  additional  bilateral  tech- 
nical assistance  and  special  assistance 
programs  currently  being  funded  by  the 
U.S.  taxpayers? 

The  $30  million  would  provide  the 
same  amount  as  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1960. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  $1  out  of  $5  con- 
tributed to  this  U.N.  fund  goes  for  ad- 
ministration and  operational  cost  of  the 
program.  If  an  American  businessman 
had  such  overhead  costs  he  would  go 
broke  in  no  time. 

Let  us  look  at  a  little  of  the  history  of 
this  program.  Fiom  the  record  of  the 
hearings  and  the  statement  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  Wilcox,  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  last  year. 
Representative  James  G.  Pulton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  pledged — get  this — 
pledged  $40  million  of  our  money  for  the 
calendar  year  1960  for  this  United  Na- 
tions technical  assistance  program. 
How  anybody  can  be  so  fast  and  so  free 
with  somebody  else's  money  is  amazing. 
But   our   colleague   from   Pennsylvania 
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[Mr.  Pulton  1  pledged  $40  million;  not 
$33  milliOJi,  but  $40  million. 

Now.  let  us  loolE  at  some  of  the  other 
testimony  on  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  frcmi  Louisiana  fMr. 
Passman)  put  in  the  Rscou>  the  figures 
on  this  appropriation  for  several  years 
past  and  up  to  the  present.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  read  it.  Then. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber  ! ,  after  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana had  questioned  why  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  program,  said  this: 
■  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  any  program." 

Not  a  $3  million  increase,  but  any  pro- 
gram  at    all.    was    the   question   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  TabekI. 
Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
our  share  of  this  is  33  percent? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  know  what  per- 
centage our  share  is.  It  must  be  at  least 
33 '3  percent.  I  do  know  it  was  $30  mil- 
lion la.st  year  and  now  they  want  $33 
million. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  the  gentleman 
is  on  the  right  track  because  oui'  share 
of  NATO,  and  so  forth,  is  only  24  percent. 
That  is  because  some  of  us  got  in  there 
and  argued  with  these  people,  and  they 
agreed  we  should  not  pay  more  than 
that.  That  is  only  15  nations.  The 
United  Nations  is  all  of  the  nations  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  pointed  est  to  the  u".tne.s?es 
appearing  before  hi.s  committee  on  this 
subject  that  last  year  he  had  told  them 
a  reduction  was  in  order,  not  an  in- 
crease. In  the  light  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, the  people  running  the  giveaway 
program  thumbed  their  noses  at  the 
committee  and  Congress;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect''  They  thumbed  their  noses  at  the 
committee  for  one  of  the  top  officials  said 
he  had  not  even  read  your  report  in 
which  you  told  him  vou  wanted  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  PASSIVIAN.  Bui  that  is  not  the 
v.orsi  part  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  cut  this  back  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 
Let  us  take  $3  million  off  this  program 
and  .'=top  indulsing  in  lipservice. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairm.an.  the 
sentle:nan  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GeossI  has 
asked  why  the  United  States  should 
engage  in  the  building  of  a  children's 
hospital  in  Krakow,  Poland.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  the  people  of 
Poland  have  made  to  the  defense  of  free- 
dom, not  only  in  World  War  II.  but  for 
many  centuries  before  that. 

I  strongly  support  this  proposal  to 
build  a  children's  hospital  in  Krakow. 
Poland  It  is  neither  the  fault  of  the 
children  of  Poland  nor  even  their  par- 
ents that  this  gallant  nation  today  finds 
itself  under  the  rule  of  a  Communist 
regime.  This  Communist  regime  which 
today  rules  the  people  of  Poland  was  im- 
posed on  these  people  through  the  hy- 
pocrisy and  deceit  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Immediately  following  World  War  II 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  people  of 
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Polind  had  been  promised  free  and  un- 
fetiTed  elections  after  the  war,  it  was 

Sov  et  treachery  which  has  denied  these 
Polish  people  this  right.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  and  I  feel  confident 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr 
!.  Will  agree,  that  if  the  people  of 
were  given  the  privilege  of  hold- 
free  and  unfettered  elections  today. 
1  single  Communist  would  survive  in 
pubjic  oflBce  in  Poland. 

history  of  the  Polish  peoples  dc- 
tern^ined  struggle  for  freedom  has  been 
rce  of  inspiration  to  all  natioris  of 
Rorld  for  many  decades.     We  know 
the  people  of  Poland  have  tradi- 
on^liy   maintained   the   true   spirit   of 
against  overwhelming  odds.     We 
that  even  in  1956.  when  the  people 
Poland  were  faced  with  indescribable 
ions,  they  staged  the  gallant 
sing  in  Poznan  which  has  led  to  at 
a  semblance  of  independence  from 
comblete  Soviet  domination. 

/espect  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
Iowa    [Mr.   Gross)    to   indulge   in 
y,  and  I  certainly  share  his  great 
desiie  to  ascertain  that  ever>-  American 
dollar  spent  in  the  mutual  security  pro- 
will  bring  the  most  positive  results. 
Chairman,  it  is  my  sincere  opinion 
this  project  to  build  a  children's 
al  in  Krakow.  Poland,  is  one  of  the 
features  of  this   entire  legislation 
hospital  is  to  be  built  with  counter- 
funds  which  'oelong  to  the  United 
and  cannot  be  spent  anywhere  but 
I  can  think  of  no  more  hu- 
project  than  this  proposed  hospital 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  Poland 
the  United  States  continues  to  hold 
and  their  dedication  to  freedcm  in 
regard.     This  hospital   built   with 
ican   counterpart   funds   will    be  a 
monliment  to  the  tradition  of  charity  and 
umine  understanding  which  has  char- 
rized  the  American  people  since  the 
founhmg  of  our  Nation. 

countries  in  the  world  have  suf- 
as  much  as  the  Polish  people  have 
ir  .struggle  for  freedom.  The  pres- 
tf^ommunist  regime  in  Poland.  I  am 
certf^in.  ultimately  will  fall  of  its  own  op- 
But  this  hospital,  which  will 
open  new  health  opportunities  for 
little  children  of  Poland,  shall  con- 
to  stand  and  serve  humanity 
assistance  that  we  propo.se  here 
to  the  people  of  Poland  is  a  dra- 
way  in  which  we  Americans  can 
our  traditional  friendship 
to  the  heroic  people  of  Poland.  I  am 
confiient  that  the  day  will  come  when 
Poland  and  all  the  other  captive  nation.s 
Europe  will  again  join  the  family  of 
lations.  This  hospital,  along  with 
other  assistance  that  we  give  to 
I^eople  and  children  of  Poland,  will 
remain  as  America's  contribution 
that  goal. 

hoping,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 

not  only  approve  the  expenditures 

very   humanitarian   project   in 

,  but  that  in  the  near  future  we 

also  approve  a  project  to   build  a 

in  Hyze,  Poland,  the  birthplace 

Wladyslaw  Sikorski.  in  his  honor. 

jreat  Polish  general  was  killed  dur- 

X/'orld  War  II  at  the  height  of  his 
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effoils  to  lead  Poland  as  a  gallant  ally 
of  the  western  democracies. 

We  have  in  Poland  now,  some  $79 
million  of  frozen  counterpart  funds.  I 
know  of  no  greater  way  to  help  the  p)eo- 
ple  of  Poland  and  the  people  of  other 
captive  nations  to  understand  that  we 
have  not  forgotten  them  during  this 
tragic  period  when  they  must  suffer  the 
I0S6  of  freedom  to  Communi.st  rule,  than 
to  encourage  the  liquidation  of  these 
counterpart  funds  on  humane  pio;tct.> 
such  as  the  children's  hospital  in  Kra- 
kow. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
strongly  supporting  the  amendment  of 
the  gcr.tlfman  from  Wiscon.'-in  [Mr. 
Zablockij  and  hope  that  the  House  will 
concur  in  its  adoption. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

This  is  just  a  little  different  from  the 
bilateral  rechnical  aid  program.  Wheth- 
er I  like  the  program  or  not  I  must  face 
up  to  my  responsibilities  and  recognize 
that  we  are  already  committed.  We 
gave  our  representative  permission,  con- 
sent or  authority  to  commit  our  Govern- 
ment for  a  certain  amount  of  money.  We 
m.ike  this  to  the  U.N.  and  the  U.N.  miake.- 
tlie  allocations.  If  it  iS  the  wish  of  the 
C  )mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  recom- 
m':"nd  a  le.s.ser  amount  next  year  and  if 
that  fact  is  indicated  to  the  members  of 
the  L^.N.  which  are  participating  in  put- 
ting up  the  other  portion  of  the  money. 
I.  myself,  will  go  along  with  that:  but  as 
\:>n<s  as  we  have  made  a  commitment  we 
.should  live  up  to  our  commitmrnt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendnifnt 
Will  be  voted  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tli-.  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  1  Mr.  Gross  I . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  I  demanded  by  Mr.  Gross'  there 
were :  ayes  32.  noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S;>ecial  ajsi.ttance.  general  authorization: 
F  >r  p.s-istanre  .luthorized  by  .section  400(a), 
$206  0(^0.000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  91.500.000 
may  be  used  to  purchase  foreign  currenciefi 
".-  ■  red:t.s  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  Treasxiry 
of  the  United  States  for  a^ioistauce  aut.horized 
by  section  400  c  •  fur  construction  of  the 
.Ainerlc.m  Resefjrrh  Hospital  for  Children  i!) 
P'^'Iand  at  the  University  of  Krakow:  P^o- 
ridrd.  Th.-it  no  part  of  this  appropriate  I'l 
sh.^:i  be  traiisferred  by  the  Internatioiu.i  t'"- 
operritjon  .Administration  or  the  Departinen' 
of  State  to  the  Benjamin  Pranlclln  Founda- 
tion, until  a  new  agreement  Is  entered  Int.i 
be'weea  the  United  States  and  the  Beu- 
j-'imiu  F.-.tnkUii  F.undation  which  contain.-, 
adequ.Tte  ftn.incl.il  and  administrative  con- 
trols fr.r  thx  protect;  '.i  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

Tiie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  language 
beginning  on  page  3.  line  7.  and  ending 
on  line  12  which  reads  as  follows:  "of 
which  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  may  be 
used  to  purchase  foreign  currencies  or 
credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  assistance 
authorized   by  section   400(c>    for  con- 
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St  ruction  of  the  American  Re.seaich  Hos- 
l)ital  for  Children  in  Poland  at  the  Uni- 
'.(•isity  of  Krakow:". 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  language  is  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
authoi-i/ing  act.  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1959.  provides  for  the  utilization  of 
■foiTign  currencies  for  hospitals  abroad 
do.'-^mned  to  .serve  as  centers  for  medical 
treatment,  education  and  research 
founded  or  spon.soicd  by  citizens  cif  the 
United  State.^." 

In  contia.st.  this  language  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  provides  for  a  dis- 
cretionary use  of  appropriated  funds  to 
purclui'^e  foreign  currencies  owed  lo  or 
ov. ned  by  tlie  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  The  authorizing  language  docs 
not  provide  for  tlie  use  of  approj^riated 
funds  for  the  piuijoses  stated  in  the 
obiected-to  lans-tiage.  This  languaize  is 
not  a  t!ue  limitation  on  an  approinia- 
lion  bill  as  it  provides  for  or  authori/es 
positive  action  through  pe!iniss:\e  au- 
tliorizing  language. 

Mr,  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lar.- 
cuage  is  clearly  authorized  and  the  jwint 
of  Older  is  not  well  taken  because  the 
appropriation  is  authorized  under  .sec- 
tion 400'C>.  and  it  mu.st  be  in  accord- 
ance with  that  i^rovision.  The  provision 
authorizes  the  u.se  of  foreign  currency. 
We  appiopriate  the  dollars  to  buy  ilie 
foreign  currency  that  is  now  in  the 
Trpasui-y.  but  no  American  dollars  can 
l)e  used  for  the  project.  The  provision 
pio\  ided  for  Inere  is  simply  a  bookkeep- 
ing provision  which  appropriates  money. 
.American  dollars,  to  purchase  the  for- 
eign curiency  in  tlie  Treasury,  and  I 
submit  that  that  is  a  u.se  of  the  foreign 
currency  and  therefore  that  it  is  in 
order. 

The  CH.'MRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  oider'' 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  merely  .sought  rec- 
ot;nition  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wliether  he  would  withhold  his  point 
of  order.  I  have  an  amendment  to  this 
section  wliich  I  am  sure  would  .satisfy 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  will  make  a  point  of  order  against 
Ins  amendment  if  it  is  what  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  my  amendment  to  be  presented? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  rather  have  a 
ruling  on  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  chair 
t-o  direct  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  or  to  a  member  of  the 
eommittee.  particularly  the  chairman. 
Is  this  language  contained  in  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  "Of  which  not  to  cxcee^d  .$1,500,000 
may  bo  used  to  purchase  foreign  cur- 
ii-neies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  "  au- 
tlion/ed   and.  if  .so.   where? 

Mr.  RODNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  the  chairman  or 
to  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  the  usual 
language  where  we  are  withdrawing  for- 
eign currencies  from  the  Treasury. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New 


York  or  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  whether  or  not  this  par- 
ticular language  is  authorized  by  law 
and.  if  .so,  where. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
read  the  provision  of  law  authorizing  it? 
It  is  section  400' c)  of  the  Mutual  Secur- 
ity Act  of  1954  as  amended.     It  provides: 

The  Presidera  is  authorized  to  use  not  to 
exceed  $20  million  of  the  funds  appropriated 
!)ursuant   tr)   subsection    (a)    of   this  section 

T  ii.sKi.staiice  <in  such  terms  and  condition.s 
a.s   he   may   specify    to  schools  and   libraries 

broad  iMiUided  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of 
liie  United  States,  and  .'-erxing  as  study  and 
deiiioii.stratiwii  cen't-rs  lor  ideas  and  prac- 
iices  of  the  UniU'd  St.ites  ntitwithstanding 
any  other  act  authorizing  assistance  ol  this 
kiiul. 

And  furllier: 

In  addition  to  the  authority  contiuned  in 
■his  subsfCLion  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  make  a  special 
and  a  jj.irticuh-r  effort  lo  utilize  foreign 
I  'irreiicies  ac.  ruiiig  luider  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
i  'I'.ura!  Trade  Devtl()i)ment  and  Assistance 
Act  f)f  19.54  a.s  .iniended  and  notwif hstand- 
I'lg  the  provl<;inns  of  Public  Law  21.3,  82d 
UoHHress,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utili.-e  foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the 
United  States  under  this  or  any  other  act 
fi'r  the  purpo.ses  of  this  subsection  and  for 
liK.spit.ils  abroad  uesigned  to  serve  as  cen- 
MTS  for  inedu'al  treatment,  education,  and 
re.sear<h,  founded  nr  sponsored  by  citizeiis 
(.[  tlie  United  State's. 

Tile  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  AIiLLS ' .  The 
Chair  IS  of  il^e  opinion  that  the  langua^ic 
of  section  400' ci  as  read  by  the  gentle- 
man from  'Viriiinia  I  Mr.  G.ary  I  is  suffi- 
cif'iit  to  establish  the  point  that  this 
lanvua^e  is  authorized  by  law;  and 
il-iiiefore  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
lovva  1  Mr.  Gross  i. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
olfer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki: 
On  pai-e  3.  line  7.  alter  ••206.000.000.  ■  strike 
o.it  bt-sinninp  •of  which  not"  and  through 
;ne  (.>l(>n  on  line  12  and  insert  on  page  3. 
aitfT  line  19.  the  fcillowmg: 

.Special  assi.stance.  sj^ecial  authorization: 
For  .is.^i.stance  authorized  by  section  400ic) 
tnr  hospital  construction  the  equivalent  of 
*I  .')()()  000  m  loci!  currencies  to  remain  avail- 
al^le  un'il  tx[ifnded."' 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
.<t;ile  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
and  a;iainst  the  words  "until  expended" 
as  not  being  authorized.  I  would  call 
the  Chair's  attention  to  title  31.  United 
States  Code.  718.  which  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

No  spetific  or  indefinite  appropriation 
nii'.ue  .'-ubsequent  to  August  24.  1912.  in  any 
regular  annual  .iijpropriatlon  act  shall  be 
construed  to  be  permanent  or  available  con- 
tiiiuou.sly  without  reference  to  a  fiscal  year 
unle.ss  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  following  four 
classes:  ■'Rivers  and  harb<3rs.''  ■lighthouses." 
■public  buildings,"  and  ■pay  of  the  Navy  and 
.Marine  Corps,"  last  sijecifically  named  in  and 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
Msions  of  section  713  of  this  title,  or  unless 
it  i.s  made  in  terms  expressly  providing  that 
it  Ihall  continue  available  beyond  the  li.scal 
year  for  which  the  appropriation  act  in 
which  It  is  contained  makes  provision. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  ix)int  out  that  this 
is  an  annual  appropriation  bill  and. 
therefore,  this  is  language  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  that  is  not  authorized  by 
law. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  will  not  argue  the 
point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  concede  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  sustains 
the  points  of  ordei . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  r.s  follows: 

.Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zaetocki  On 
jiage  3.  line  7,  after  '$206. 000,000, ■'  strike 
out  ■■of  which  nof  and  through  the  colon 
in  line  12,  and  on  pa<^e  3.  after  line  19.  in- 
pert  the  following: 

•Special  assistance  special  authorisation: 
P'or  assistance  authorized  by  Section  400iri 
lor  hospital  construction  the  equivalent  of 
51.500,000  in  local  currencies." 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  thank  the  chaiiman  of  tJie  Mu- 
tual Security  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee and  express  appreciation  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  sym- 
pathetic intere.st  and  consideration 
shown  to  the  American  Research  Hos- 
pital for  Children  project.  From  conver- 
sations with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  minority 
member  I  understand  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  amendment  and  that  the 
amendment  will  be  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  discu.-.sed  the 
proposal  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. As  the  amendment  has  been 
explained  to  me.  I  have  no  objection 

Mr.  TABER.  The  result  of  that 
amendment  would  be  to  increa.se  the 
amount  of  money  available  in  line  7. 
of  $206  million  by  $1,500,000.  That  i.s 
the  only  objection  to  the  amendment : 
and  why  should  we  do  that? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing the  amendment  would  not  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  would  not  in- 
crease the  dollar  amount.  Foreign  cur- 
rency is  available  to  the  credit  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  I  made 
that  very  clear  in  discu.ssing  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  !.;entle- 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  will  not  increase  the 
amount  of  dollars  actually  spent,  it  will 
merely  free  $1,500,000  worth  of  some  79 
million  zlotys  we  have  in  Poland  that  are 
not  being  used  for  any  purpose,  and 
make  them  available  for  this  very 
worthy  use. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
taken. This  would  simply  add  $1,500- 
000  to  the  funds  that  would  otherwise  be 
available  if  the  language  goes  through  as 
it  is  written.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
have  the  money  paid  over  to  the  Treas- 
ury, foreign  money,  instead  of  appro- 
priating these  funds. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  conferred  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thought  we  had  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  intent  and  .scope  of  tlie 
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amendment  my  distinguished  colleagues 
agreed  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  true,  but  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
may  possibly  have  changed  the  situa- 
tion. If  the  amendment  does  not  in- 
crease the  $206  million  of  special  as- 
sistance, then  I.  myself,  am  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment.  If  the  gentle- 
man is  increasing  the  money  in  the  bill 
then  the  committee  would  not  be  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  does  not  increa.se 
the  dollar  expenditure  of  money  in  the 

bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  accomplish  what  it 
proposes,  would  it  have  to  increase  the 
amount? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  My  amendment 
would  allow  the  appropriation  of  foreign 
currency,  zlotys,  to  the  equivalent  of 
$1,500,000.  No  additional  dollars  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  total  dollar 
amount  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  what 
appears  to  be  a  technicality  must  apply 
to  what  I  consider  a  worthy  project.  I 
would  regret  to  see  it  ruled  out  on  a 
technicality. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  also  accepted  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  would  not  want  it  to 
be  said  I  accepted  the  amendment,  be- 
cause I  think  the  gentleman  does  not 
understand  it.  It  does  require  making 
the  $206  million  appropriation  for  this 
special  asistance  and  then,  in  addition 
to  the  special  assistance,  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,500,000  out  of  foreign 
currencies  in  the  Treasury,  instead  of 
going  throuch  the  regular  process. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  believe  the  interpreta- 
tion by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  TaberI  is  correct.  However,  de- 
spite that  interpretation,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  sound. 
I  think  we  ought  to  approve  it.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  opinion  that  you  are 
making  available  $206  million  in  U.S. 
cash  through  new  obligation  authority, 
and  this  amendment  provides  another 
$1,500,000  in  obligation  authority  to  buy 
foreign  currencies  for  the  project.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  we  should  do  it, 
otherwise,  you  are  squeezing  down  even 
further  the  special  assistance  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MASON.     I  object. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
ask  that  I  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  be  delight- 
ed if  the  gentleman  would  3rield  to  me. 

Mr.  YATES     I  yield  to  my  coUeague. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  the  appropriation  of  the  ad- 
ditional $1,500,000  for  this  purpose 
wou  Id  release  or  transfer  the  equivalent 
of  hat  amount  of  dollars  in  foreign 
curl  ency  which  is  credited  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States.  To  that  ex- 
tent .  it  would  make  available  foreign 
cur:  ency  in  addition  to  the  total  ap- 
pro] >riation  in  this  measure,  but  it  would 
not  increase  the  expenditure  of  dol- 
lars appropriated  in  this  bill.  There- 
fore. I  urge  the  committee  to  approve 
this  very  worthy  project. 

^  r.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

\!  r.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

\;r.  PASSMAN.  I  mi^ht  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  chairman  of  the 
subiommittee  has  no  authority  to  ac- 
cep  any  amendment  without  a  vote. 
So.  on  accoxmt  of  the  procedure  and 
the  situation,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  have  to 
con  ess  that  I,  personally,  am  somewhat 
pla(  ed  in  a  box  and  no  less  than  con- 
fus(d  at  this  point.  I  can  only  say 
we  ;hought  that  there  would  be  no  op- 
position to  the  proposal,  but  as  there 
seons  to  be  some  opposition.  I  must,  of 
cou'se.  respect  the  views  of  the  com- 
mit-ee  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
Ho\  se.  I  have  no  right,  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  to  accept  the 
ami  ^ndment. 

I*[r.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

» [r.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fro:  n  Illinois. 

>  [r.  PUCINSKI.  Just  so  that  we  can 
get  this  matter  back  into  perspective,  as 
I  understand  the  situation,  there  is  no 
opposition  to  the  amendment  which  has 
jus.  been  offered  by  our  colleague,  the 
ger  tleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  there  is 
no  opposition  to  it  on  the  basis  of  any 
par  iiamentary  situation  because  that  has 
jus  .  been  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  of  the 
Chi  lir  on  the  point  of  order.  If  I  am  not 
cor  -ect  in  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  w  sh  to  be  corrected. 

r  bw.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  addressing 
ourselves  to  the  merits  of  the  pending 
amjndment.  As  I  understand  the  situ- 
ation, this  amendment  merely  unfreezes 
$1,1 100,000  worth  of  counterpart  funds 
wh  ch  are  now  available  in  Poland.  This 
mo  ley  should  be  used  for  construction 
of  his  very  worthy  project.  But,  it  does 
not  alter  the  actual  dollar  contribution 
of  the  United  States  toward  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation.  The  money  al- 
rea  dy  is  on  deposit  in  Poland.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  my  understanding  of  the 
am  jndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fro  n  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
poit  it. 

J[r.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ger  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fron  Miimesota. 

» [r.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
lik<  to  say  a  word  about  the  merits  of 
thl:;  amendment.  The  amount  in  the 
authorization  bill  was  $256  million  for 
special  assistance  for  22  of  our  loyal 
f  ri(  nds  around  the  world  to  whom  we  do 
not  give  military  assistance,  but  wh*se 
pol  tical  stability  and  survival  as  free 


countries  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
security  of  the  world  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  committee  has 
already  reduced  that  by  $50  million  to 
$206  miUion.  If  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  not 
adopted,  we  will  further  reduce  by  $1.- 
500.000  the  contributions  for  countries 
and  areas  like  West  Berlin.  Tmiisia. 
Morocco.  Libya.  Jordan.  Israel.  Afghan- 
istan. Burma,  and  so  on.  The  bill  as  it 
now  is  would  take  $1,500,000  more  away 
from  our  friends  to  make  it  available  for 
zloty.s  behiiid  the  Iron  Curtain.  The 
zlotys  are  available  there  and  can  be 
used  for  this  worthy  purpose  and  with- 
out reducing  funds  for  the  other  coun- 
tries by  adopting  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  now  yield  to  the  ^en- 
tlcman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
gai.shed  friend  from  Illinois.  I  asked 
him  to  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may 
obtain  a  clarification  from  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Louisiana  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  committee  in  submit- 
ting the  recommendation  on  pa^e  9  of 
the  report. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  the  sponsors 
of  the  American  Research  Hospital  for 
Children  have  spent  in  excess  of  $65,000 
in  the  preliminary  and  organizational 
phases  of  tliis  project.  An  additional 
$50,000  worth  of  foreign  currency  has 
been  appropriated  and  expended  on  the 
prepai-ation  of  detailed  plans  for  the  hos- 
pital. The  sponsors  are  currently  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  services  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  raising  additional  dollar 
funds  from  private  sources. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee intended  the  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rency to  be  contingent  upon  a  reasonable 
and  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
dollar  requirements  of  the  project  would 
be  raised  from  private  sources. 

Certainly  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations did  not  intend  to  prohibit  the 
release  of  any  foreign  currencies,  thereby 
stopping  further  work  on  this  project, 
until  the  sponsors  raise  all  of  the  dol- 
lars— some  $2.2  million — necessary  to 
equip  and  complete  the  hospital? 

Is  my  understanding  correct  in  this 
re.spect? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
reply. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  think  I  should  say  that 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  deprive  you  of  something,  but  rather 
to  endeavor  to  assure  that  the  others 
who  are  going  to  contribute  start  meet- 
ing the  dollar  requirements  for  this 
project. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  And  I  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  again  that  only  parlia- 
mentary procedure  prevents  me  at  this 
time  from  going  further,  personally,  than 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  gentleman's 
position. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  work  on  the  project  need 
not  stop  until  every  dollar  requirement 
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is  met.  The  construction  of  the  hospital 
can  proceed  on  schedule,  contingent  on 
the  availability  of  dollars  to  meet  cur- 
nient  and  immediate  future  expenses. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
knows,  according  to  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  project,  the  amount  of  doUars 
needed  in  fiscal  1961  will  be  approxi- 
mately $150,000 — while  the  foreign  cur- 
rency expenditures  during  that  year  will 
run  close  to  a  million  dollars  worth. 

I  understand,  therefore,  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  hospital  will  have  to  show 
that  they  have  forthcoming,  for  example, 
$100,000  or  $150,000  in  order  to  secure  a 
release  of  the  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  allay  any  apprehen- 
sion that  the  American  Research  Hos- 
pital for  Children  in  Poland  will  lack  the 
necessary  support  to  assure  dollar  financ- 
Iniz  and  proper  administration.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  progress  report, 
dated  June  1.  1960,  which  I  received  from 
Mr.  Wladek  Biernackl-Poray.  chairman 
cf  the  executive  committee  for  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Poray's  letter  refers  to  the  fund- 
raising  activities  and  the  arrangements 
being  made  to  assure  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  hospital  upon  its  completion. 

Mr.  Poray's  report  reads  as  follows: 
The  American  Research  Hospttal 

FOR  CHILDRFN  in  POLAND, 

New  York,  NY..  June  1.  1960 
Re  fuiid-ralslng  activities. 
H  in.  Clement  J  Zablocki, 
Howe  of  Representative!!, 
Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Concri-ssman  Zablocki:  When 
thp  report  on  the  proposed  American  Re- 
search Hospital  for  Children  was  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  State,  our  committee 
iiL'aln  approached  certain  foundations  with  a 
view  to  secure  financial  assistance  for  the 
project. 

In  a  meeting  with  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  largest  foundations  we 
have  presented  the  objectives  of  the  proposed 
ho-spltal;  among  them  the  gains  that  may 
be  realized  through  the  coordination  of  the 
hospital's  research  program  with  the  major 
medical  centers  In  the  United  States,  which 
penerally  fits  Into  the  sphere  of  Interest  of 
the  foundation.  He  expressed  a  vlvld  In- 
terest In  the  project  and  assured  us  that  It 
would  be  seriously  considered  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  foundation. 

Another  large  foundation  has  been  also 
n.^kPd  for  their  support,  and  have  assured 
some  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
foimdatlon's  Interest  In  the  project.  The 
impression  that  was  received  indicates  that 
their  Interest  would  materialize  into  a  con- 
crete a.sslstance.  when  the  project  would  be 
assured  of  the  primary  assistance  In  the  form 
of  allocation  of  Polish  currency  from  the 
US  Government.  Availability  of  these  funds 
for  general  construction  would  be  regarded 
R.s  a  practical  endorsement  of  the  project  by 
the  US.  Government,  and  it  would  remove 
any  doubts  that  the  project  would  not  be 
started.  The  policy  of  many  foundations, 
as  we  understand,  la  to  help  the  "going" 
projects,  and  In  our  meeting  with  the  execu- 
tive director  of  still  another  foundation  we 
again  received  a  strong  Impression  that 
chances  for  aubstantial  assistance  would  be 
much  greater  when  the  Polish  funds  are  al- 
located for  the  project.  The  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Institute  has  already  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  project  by  their  willingness  to 
train  (paying  also  all  expenses,  transporta- 
tion, and  providing  substantial  stipends) 
doctors,  scientists,  and  nurses,  who  would 
form  the  staff  of  the  research  department  of 
the  propoMd  boq}ltsl.    W»  b»Te  »lso  »n  lii- 
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dicatlon  that  the  institute  would  consider 
donation  of  the  laboratory  equipment  and 
certain  research  facilities  for  the  research 
department,  as  it  Is  willing  to  assume  a 
major  role  In  the  mutual  research  program 
on  the  subject  of  oncology. 

It  may  be  i^^proprlate  to  mention  that  cer- 
tain firms  and  manufacturers  of  buUdlng 
products  and  eqiUpment  Indicated  their  wlU- 
Ingness  to  donate  certain  products  (e.g.,  Syl- 
vanla  Hectrlc,  electrical  equipment  and  fix- 
tures; Wlllet  Glass  Co.,  glass  windows,  etc.). 
Under  the  present  conditions  these  donations 
could  not  be  materially  received,  but  when 
the  storage  facilities  are  erected  on  the  build- 
ing site,  and  the  free  transportation  provided 
(as  offered)  by  the  Polish  Government,  we 
would  be  able  to  start  an  effective  campaign 
for  donation  of  funds  and  equipment.  We 
are  very  encouraged  with  the  Interest  dls- 
plpyed  so  fax.  Following  a  series  of  articles 
last  year  In  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  the 
This  Week  magazine,  we  have  received  a 
considerable  number  of  Inquiries.  We  un- 
derstand that  a  number  of  nationally  known 
publications  (the  New  York  Times,  Time, 
Life,  the  Saturday  Review,  and  others)  are 
very  Interested  to  give  coverage  to  the  proj- 
ect when  the  groundbreaking  would  take 
place.  This  would  be  a  very  effective  media 
to  start  a  fund  and  equipment  raising  cam- 
paign, as  we  would  be  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  convince  donors  that  their  assistance 
is  immediately  and  necessarily  required. 

We  are  seriously  determined  to  assure  the 
most  expeditious  and  effective  completion  of 
the  project.  As  a  measure  of  our  determi- 
nation mav  serve  an  Indication  of  our  ef- 
forts to  date;  in  the  preliminary  and  organi- 
zational phases  of  the  project,  since  Febru- 
ary 1958  when  it  was  first  conceived  until 
the  present  time  unreimbursed  expenses  have 
exceeded  the  sum  of  $65,000.  These  are  the 
direct  expenditures  for  preliminary  planning, 
engineering,  research,  trips  to  Poland,  Wash- 
ington (over  60  trips  made),  conferences, 
promotional  and  organizational  work.  Apart 
from  this.  CARE  has  also  been  carrying  a 
considerable  amount  of  its  own  expenses. 
Tills  financial  effort  produced  desirable  re- 
sult*. Inasmuch  as  the  project  at  this  time 
Is  a  subject  of  consideration  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress and  ready  to  be  started  as  soon  as 
the  primary  funds  in  Polish  currency  are 
available. 

If  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Congress  would 
result  In  the  appropriation  of  the  zlotys 
equivalent  to  approximately  $3,350,000 
($3,338,967)  as  per  reported  estimate,  the 
ground  for  the  project  can  be  broken  this 
Fummer.  possibly  in  mid-August.  Only  such 
an  early  start  of  construction  would  make  it 
pi>ssible  to  fulfill  one  of  the  theses  of  the 
project — that  is,  donation  of  the  hospital  as 
a  highlight  of  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
university  in  assurance  that  the  project 
would  In  reality  be  started  would  be.  In  our 
opinion,  a  very  strong  Incentive  for  the 
foiindatlons.  individual,  and  industrial  do- 
nors and  other  to  make  concrete  commit- 
ments of  assistance. 

It  is  entirely  possible,  of  course,  to  con- 
struct the  hosplUl  with  a  negligible  amount 
of  dollars,  in  the  same  way  as  other  hospitals 
are  being  constructed  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, for  local  currencies.  This  would  ne- 
gate one  of  the  main  theses  of  the  project; 
namely,  that  it  should  represent  visually  and 
technically  the  advanced  status  of  the  Amer- 
ican design  and  mechanical  functioning,  the 
progress  that  our  free  system  Is  capable  to 
produce.  These  are.  In  otir  opinion,  very 
desirable  elements,  but  even  without  these 
the  project  would  offer  a  new  concept  In  its 
architectural  layout,  and  would  be  a  very 
desirable  addiUon  to  the  hospital  facilities 
so  desperately  needed  In  Poland.  It  would 
make  possible  to  originate  the  new  campus 
for  the  medical  academy  of  the  university, 
thus  serving  as  a  tangible  evidence  of  the 
American  interest  In  the  welfare  of  children 


of  Poland  and  the  future  of  medical  edu- 
cation. Such  an  action  would  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  people  of  Poland,  doctors  and 
the  spirited  students  of  Poland,  who  gave 
such  a  display  of  their  admiration  to  the 
United  States  dxuing  the  coup  d'etat  of  Oc- 
tober 1956. 

RespectfuUy  submitted. 

W.    D.   BiBUfACKI-POBAT, 

Chairman,  AIA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  hospital  would,  by  symbolizing  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  Poland,  have  a 
favorable  effect  in  terms  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives.  I  sincerely  hope, 
therefore,  that  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  expedite  the  construction  of  the  hos- 
pital which  will  be  a  lasting  memorial 
and  source  of  credit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Zablocki:  On  page  3.  line  7.  strike  out 
the  language  beginning:  "of  which  not"  and 
running  through  the  colon  In  line  12. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  someone  on  the  committee 
to  tell  me  why  we  should  build  a  hospital 
of  any  description  in  Communist  Po- 
land. I  am  In  favor  of  hospitals  but  this 
may  have  serious  ramifications. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  asked  someone  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  explain. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  can  tell  me. 
Can  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  tell 
me  why  we  are  starting  to  build  a  hos- 
pital in  Poland? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  going  to 
endeavor  at  this  time  to  place  my  Judg- 
ment concerning  this  particular  proposal 
against  that  of  the  President.  The  hos- 
pital would  be  built  out  of  local  cur- 
rencies, and  I  think  it  might  serve  a 
useful  purpo.se. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  precedent 
are  you  setting?  What  is  going  to  be 
the  demand  upon  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  when  other  countries  demand 
that  '^e  build  hospitals  for  them? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Local  currency  only 
Is  to  be  used. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  all  about  these 
local  currencies,  but  this  money  was 
originally  American  dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  have  endeavored  to 
be  fair,  to  pinpoint  my  cases,  and  to  try 
to  reduce  the  waste.  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman fully  supports  this  effort,  and  I 
know,  too,  that  he  shall  continue  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly  I  will. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  amount  of  money  in 
this  bUl  is  about  one-fourth  of  what  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  hospital  will  cost.  I 
think  it  Is  one-fourth,  certainly  not  over 
half. 
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The  project  is  being  fostered  by  some 
private  interests  in  this  country.  They 
are  going  to  raise  the  necessary  dollars 
to  build  this  hospital.  You  cannot  build 
a  hospital  entirely  on  local  currency. 
They  will  raise  the  dollars.  We  have 
local  currency  i-unning  out  of  our  ears. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question.  We  have  some  $2.5 
billion  of  coiuitry  currencies  floating 
around  all  over  the  world.  Are  we  now 
goins;  into  evei-j-  couiitry  in  the  world 
with  a  hospital  building  program? 

Mr.  GARY.  We  are  already  in  with 
every  other  kind  of  program.  I  do  not 
know  a  better  program  than  a  hospital 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  that  is  the  case.  I 
throw  in  the  sponge  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  ZablockiI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
one  or  two  questions,  if  I  may  have  his 
attention.   I  shall  be  brief. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  always  considered  this 
program  with  great  care  and  wisdom, 
and  is  literally  saving  the  American  tax- 
payer billion  of  dollars.  I  think  the 
country  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  gentleman  and  to  his 
.subcommittee. 

May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Would  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  grant  aid,  whether  under  spe- 
cial assistance  or  the  President's  con- 
tingency fund,  should  be  used  sparing- 
ly— only  in  vei-y  special  and  exceptional 
.situations? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  gentleman's  viewpoint. 

Mr.  SIKES.  May  I  go  one  step  fur- 
ther and  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  by 
way  of  clarifying  legislative  intent, 
notwithstanding  this  situation  would  it 
not  be  the  understanding  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  Guate- 
mala, a  counti-y  which  is  solidifying  the 
anti -Communist  forces  in  the  delicate 
Caribbean  and  Central  American  area, 
falls  into  this  exceptional  category  and 
that  any  forthcoming  special  assistance 
or  contingency  fund  assistance  to  that 
country  could  well  be  by  grant,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  current  effort  of  the 
Arbenz  Communist  group,  now  asso- 
ciated with  Castro  in  Cuba  to  regain  a 
foothold  by  force  in  Guatemala? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
centleman  that  I  am  certainly  in  ac- 
cord with  his  position.  I  feel  that 
Guatemala  is  in  a  singular  position  and 
is  deserving  of  special  consideration. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
to  ask  a  question  that  just  occurs  to  me. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  85th  Con- 
gress, as  a  part  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Middle  East  Doctrine,  we  author- 
ized and  later  appropriated,  as  I  recall. 
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some  $200  million  and  at  the  same  time 
authorized  the  executive  to  expend  that 
siim  in  the  Middle  East. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  remains  un- 
ekpended  of  that  sum? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  As  of  June  30,  this 
fiscal  year,  there  will  remain  in  the  re- 
s<irve  fimd  a  total  of  $61,247,000  un- 
e  cpended. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  If  I  may  ask  one  fur- 
tlier  question,  does  that  sum  embrace 
n  ore  than  the  $200  million  original  au- 
tiorization  approved  by  this  Congress 
ill  1957.  or  does  this  include  other  funds? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  It  is  my  understand - 
ir  g  that  this  is  the  residue  of  that  par- 
ticular account  that  is  obligated  but  un- 
li  luidated. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  uentle- 
n:  an. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Intergovernmental  Committee  lor  Euro- 
pean Migration:  For  contribution;?  .luthor- 
izid  by  section  405(a),  $10,000,000.  Proiidtcl. 
Tiat  no  funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be 
ui«d  to  assist  directly  in  the  migration  to 
any  nation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  of 
aiiy  person  not  having  a  security  clearance 
b:  sed  on  reasonable  standard.^  to  insure 
aiainst  Communist  infiltrutio;i  in  the  West- 
era  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  WALTER.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offei- 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waiters  On 
psge  3.  line  26.  after  the  period  insert  'And 
piovided  further.  That  no  funds  herein  ap- 
piopriated  shall  be  u.sed  to  pay  tran.sporta- 
tion  costs  of  any  doctor  or  immigrant  inspec- 
tcr  or  for  any  space  not  required  to  be  hUji- 
tel  by  the  applicable  United  States  maritime 
la  vs  and  regulations." 
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Mr.  GARY.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  re.seive 
point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 
Mr.    WALTER.     Mr.    Chairman,    the 
amendment     under     consideration      is 
imed  at  a  very  old  royal  proclamation 
edict,  whatever  the  law  is  called,  that 
IS  adopted  many  years  ago  at  a  time 
len   immigrants  were  not  given   the 
of  protection  they  are  on  Ameri- 
ships.    Under  the  laws  of  the  United 
it   is   necessary   that   eacli   ship 
carrying  immigrants  have  a  hospital  and 
medical  facilities.    But,  despite  the  am- 
protection  given  to  these  people,  im- 
the  old  edict  the  Italian  Government 
to  duty  on  evei-y  American  ship 
doctor   and   an   immigrant   inspector 
requires  that  the  American  line  pro- 
space    for    an    infimar>'.      Nobody 
kniows  of  a  case  in  recent  years  where 
doctor  s  services  were  required.    Cer- 
no    immigrant    inspector    per- 
forms any  services  on  a  vessel.    This  is 
leedless  expense,  and  I  am  sure  but 
the  pohtical  implication,  the  officials 
the  Italian  Government  would  them- 
es remove  this  law. 
: >fr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  veiy 
deiinitely  a  limitation  on  expenditures, 
does  not  provide  any  legislation  but 
liniits  the  authority  to  use  the  money 
opriated  in  this  section  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill. 

fhe  CHAIRMAN.     Does   the   gentle- 
from  Virginia  withdraw  his  point 
irder? 

GARY.    I  withdraw  my  point  of 
r.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  i.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   I  Mr.  Walter  i. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

LEGISLAnVE  PROCRAM   FOR  T'JE  BALANCI  OF  THIS 
WrEK  AND  NIXT  WEEK 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  this  time 
to  ask  the  acting  majority  leader  con- 
cerning the  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  week  and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  our  hope  to  finish 
this  bill  this  evening  and  to  adjourn  over 
until  Monday. 

For  next  week.  Monday  is  Consent 
Calendar  day.  Then  there  are  20  sus- 
pensions, as  follows: 

First.  H.R.  12313.  increase  pay  profes- 

.sors.  UJS.  Military  and  U.S.  Air  Academy. 

Second.  H.R.    12570,    armed    services, 

transportation   limitation  on  household 

effects. 

Third.  H.R.  12572,  Armed  Forces,  pro- 
curement. 

Fouith.  S,  2969.  medals  and  decora- 
tions, chaplains. 

Fifth.  H.R.  12346,  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  .sale  of  obligations. 

Sixth.  S.  1886.  Communications  Act, 
community  antenna  television  system. 

Seventh.  S.  1965.  regulatory  agencies, 
removal  and  terms  of  office  of  members. 
Eighth.  H.R.    7593.    air   carriers,   add 
planes. 

Ninth.  S.  1508.  Ala.ska  Railroad,  eco- 
nomic regulation. 

Tenth.  S.  1509.  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  grandfather  rights. 

Eleventh.  H.R.  6871.  Public  Health 
Training  Service  Act  of  1959. 

Twelfth.  H.R.  5436.  national  register 
of  revoked  drivers  licen.ses. 

Thirteenth.  House  Joint  Resolution 
649.  International  Health  Research  Act 
of  1960. 

Fourteenth.  H.R.  3900,  Puerto  Rico, 
trade,  hydrofoil  ve.ssels. 

Fifteenth.  S.  2669,  Alaska,  vessel  in- 
spection. 

Sixteenth.  S.  3189,  coastwi.se  trade  in 
rebuilt  vessels. 

Seventeenth.  H.R.  9600,  .surplus  prop- 
erty, donation. 

Eighteenth.  H.R.  11499.  surplus  prop- 
erty, personal  use  by  States. 

Nineteenth.  H.R.  12564.  Vermont,  de- 
velop Victory  Reservoir. 

Twentieth.  H.R.  12547,  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  amendments  of  1960. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.     Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALLECK.     I  yield. 
Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.     Is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  bring  up  the 
library  services   bill  next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  I  would  like  to 
advise  that  there  is  a  primary  in  Maine 
on  Monday  and  we  are  hoping  that  votes 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  may  be  put 
over.  We  shall  undertake  to  get  that 
agreement  later. 

On  Monday,  in  addition  to  the  suspen- 
sion.s.  there  are  two  bills  under  rules; 
H.R.  11123,  the  Gorgas  Memorial  Labo- 
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riitory.  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion: and  the  continuation  of  UB..  4815, 
the  transit  company  sightseeing  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Would  they  follow 
conclusion  of  action  on  these  suspen- 

.sion.s? 
Mr.  ALBERT.     The  gentleman  is  cor- 

M'Ct. 

Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day,  and 
there  are  two  bills,  under  rules,  H.R. 
12261.  Farm  Surplus  Reduction  Act  of 
1960:  and  H.R.  8860,  lead  and  zinc,  to 
M.ibilize  mining. 

On  Wednesday,  Thursday.  Friday,  and 
Saturday  the  following  bills  will  be  con- 
.sidcred: 

II.R.  12580,  the  social  security  amend- 
ments of  1960;  S.  1898,  Ucense  and  re- 
hearings.  Communications  Act.  If  that 
bill  is  not  completed  on  Wednesday  then 
S.  1898  will  follow  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Next  is  the  supplemental  appropria- 
•;on  bill  for  1961. 

Then  H  R.  7624.  the  food  additives 
control  bill;  H.R.  9996,  importation  of 
excess  property;  H.R.  12176,  extension 
of  the  farm  labor  program,  agriculture; 
and  H.R.  2467,  the  Chantilly  Airport — 
moving  expenses  for  tenants  and  owners 
of  land. 

There  is  the  general  reservation,  that 
any  further  program  may  be  annoimced 
later  and  conference  reports  may  be 
brouKht  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  hear  the  acting  majority  leader  refer 
to  H  R.  7201,  a  bill  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
wliich  a  rule  was  reported  out  about  3 
weeks  apo. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  planned  to  pro- 
cram  that  bill  for  the  week  of  June  27, 
I  will  advise  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  That  has  been  out  a 
L'ood  while,  but  I  suppose  there  Is  not 
much  I  can  do  about  it  except  exercise 
a  riyht  that  I  prefer  not  to  exercise. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  will  ob- 
.serve  that  we  have  a  very  heavy  week. 
including  a  number  of  major  bills  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  suspensions.  I  do 
not  intend  to  infer  that  the  gentleman's 
bill  is  not  a  major  bill,  but  we  have  an 
agricultural  bill,  an  appropriation  bill. 
and  a  social  security  bill,  among  others, 
programed  for  the  week. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Of  course.  I  do  observe 
that  it  is  a  very  busy  week,  but  we  have 
had  some  very  quiet  weeks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  shall  do  my  best  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  and  program  the 
bill  in  which  the  gentleman  is  interested 
in  due  course — probably  the  week  of 
June  27. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  acting  majority 
leader  regarding  the  Poage  farm  bill.  I 
understand  a  rule  was  granted  on  that 
bill  this  morning;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. That  bill  is  programed  as  the  first 
order  of  business  following  the  Private 
Calendar  on  Tuesday  next. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In 
other  words,  we  will  finally  have  our 
day  in  court? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  ThQ  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Can 
the  gentleman  advise  whether  that  is  an 
open  rule? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  an  open  rule  with 
2  hours  of  general  debate. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  With 
every  opportunity  to  offer  amendments? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  rule  is  entirely 
open. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  On  what  day  is  the 
biU  H.R.  12176  set  down? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  set  down  as  part 
of  the  group  to  be  called  Wednesday, 
Thursday.  Friday,  and  Saturday,  follow- 
ing the  social  security  bill,  the  license 
and  rehearing  bill,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  food  additives 
control  bUl. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  rule  was 
granted  on  that  bill  the  week  before 
last. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
leadership  to  reach  this  bill  next  week. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

For  fear  there  may  possibly  be  some 
misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  funds,  let 
me  say  now  that  we  Indicated  earlier  an 
amount  of  $2,044  million  in  obligated 
unexpended  funds  and  $35  million  In  un- 
obligated funds.  The  bill  provides  that 
these  funds  would  carry  over  into  the 
new  fiscal  year.  I  should  like  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  total  of  $35  million  in  un- 
obligated funds  is  now  reserved,  and 
therefore,  there  will  be  no  unobligated 
funds  In  the  military  assistance  cate- 
gory. But  that  fact  does  not  decrease 
in  any  manner  the  amount  of  money 
available:  it  simply  means  that  the  un- 
liquidated balances  will  move  up  an- 
other $35  million.  Inasmuch  as  I  dis- 
cussed this  situation  with  the  Comp- 
troller today,  I  must  bring  it  to  your 
attention. 

But,  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that, 
by  using  the  transferability,  there 
would  be  $1,900  million  available  for  the 
military  aid  program.  If  you  do  ap- 
prove, on  a  record  vote,  the  amendment 
to  increase  these  funds,  then,  by  using 
transferability,  the  total  for  expendi- 
ture would  really  be  $2,100  million.  I 
do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  approve 
the  Increase. 

The  Clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Program  of  the  United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees:  Per  contrlbutlona 
authorized  by  section  405(c).  ♦1,300,000. 

Mr.  BARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting 
here  for  2  days  waiting  for  some  facts  on 
this  bill  to  come  out,  and  I  decided  that 
I  might  as  well  ask  the  questions  myself. 


We  are  dealing  here  with  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  the  impact  of  this  bilU 
while  it  does  have  an  effect  on  the  budget 
of  the  United  States,  still  that  is  only 
one  side  of  the  whole  impact  of  this 
bill.  Probably  its  major  impact  is  on 
the  balance  of  payments  of  this  Nation. 
Our  international  balance  of  payments 
is  in  more  trouble  than  our  financial 
situation  at  home. 

Would  somebody  like  to  answer  this 
questicm  for  me:  You  have  a  $3,400  mil- 
lion bill  that  we  are  discussing  today. 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  on  oin:  inter- 
national balance  of  payments?  How 
much  money  do  we  have  to  earn  in  our 
trade  balance  to  finance  this  bill?  I 
am  not  talking  about  American  dollars, 
I  am  talking  about  trade  balances. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  latest  fig\ires  we 
have  for  our  trade  balance,  January  to 
April  of  this  year,  are  exports.  $6,288 
million,  imports,  $5,036  milhon,  making 
a  surplus  of  $1,251  million.  For  the 
same  period  last  year  we  had  a  surplus 
of  $399  million.  Therefore,  it  looks  like 
we  may  end  up  with  a  $3  billion  trade 
surplus  for  1960. 

Mr.  BARR.  I  am  aware  of  that.  We 
have  consistently  since  1950  run  an  ex- 
cess in  our  trade  balance.  But,  we  spent 
or  invested  $15  billion  more  than  we  have 
earned.  We  have  spent  it  partlj'  through 
these  programs.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  this.  We  cannot  continue  this  in- 
definitely. We  have  $7  billion  worth  of 
free  gold  to  handle  $19  billion  in  short 
term  trade  balances.  When  that  figure 
drops  much  lower,  you  are  going  to  have 
every  si>eculator  aU  over  the  world  trad- 
ing on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  an  alternative  I  am  asking  if 
the  gentleman  would  recommend— could 
we  strike  the  25 -percent  gold  require- 
ment behind  the  currency?  Will  the  gen- 
tleman recommend  that?  You  are  get- 
ting very  close  to  this  place.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  do  something.  You  are 
not  going  to  go  much  further.  Last 
year  the  deficit  in  our  balance  was  about 
$4  billion.  This  year  it  can  be  about  $2 
billion,  "nils  is  something  we  might  as 
well  wake  up  to  in  this  Congress.  Our 
national  debt  is  a  matter  of  concern,  but 
our  international  balance  of  payments 
problem  is  right  on  top  of  us.  We  cannot 
go  much  further.  I  would  be  delighted  if 
anybody  has  an  answer  to  this.  This  is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  gentleman  is  a  good 
enough  economist  to  know  that  this  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  the  balance  of 
payments.  He  also  knows  even  if  we 
abolish  the  entire  foreign  aid  program. 
It  would  not  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  BARR.  That  is  true.  That  is  the 
reason  I  have  asked  these  questions. 
Can  the  gentleman  answer  the  question 
as  to  what  he  anticipates  the  impact  of 
this  $3.5  billion  bill  to  be  on  our  inter- 
national balance  of  payments — how 
much  of  it  is  going  to  be  a  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  answer  that.  I  would  say  that  for 
this  coming  year,  it  would  be  in  the  order 
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of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  but 
not  as  much  as  last  year.  We  are  in  a 
better  position  this  year  than  we  were 
in  last  year.  I  think  the  ultimate 
answer  lies  in  exports. 
Mr.  BARR.  I  agree. 
Mr.  COFFIN.  I  think  we  are  be- 
ginning with  our  Export-Import  Bank 
export  credit  program  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
program  will  enable  our  businessmen  to 
be  interested  and  effective  in  exports  ac- 
tivities. I  am  optimistic  in  the  long  run. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  we 
have  just  about  already  priced  ourselves 
out  of  the  world  markets?  Many  of  the 
recipient  nations  are  now  requesting 
that  automobiles,  jeeps  and  trucks  and 
so  on  be  bought  from  Japan  or  Great 
Britain  because  they  cost  from  20  per- 
cent to  30  percent  less  than  they  cost  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  BARR.    I  am  not  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.    That  is  tnae.     I  can 
assure  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BARR.  If  that  is  true,  then  buy- 
ing overseas  is  a  direct  drain  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct  and  furthermore  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  BARR.  I  would  say  this  very  def- 
initely, if  you  are  going  to  give  this 
money  away,  you  had  better  give  it  away 
on  things  that  we  can  buy  in  the  United 
States.  We  had  better  be  pretty  care- 
ful because  we  are  uncomfortably  close 
to  the  limit. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BARR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  The  gen- 
tleman has  asked  a  very  good  question. 
I  have  taken  my  p>encil  and  tried  to  come 
up  with  what  I  think  is  a  fairly  reason- 
able answer.  On  the  military  assistance 
program,  approximately  90  percent  is 
spent  in  the  United  States,  so  that  only 
the  equipment  leaves  this  country. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  affect  the  balance 
of  payments.  Only  $180  million  of  it 
will  affect  the  balance  of  payments. 

In  the  special  assistance  category, 
practically  all  of  it  goes  out  in  dollars — 
about  $206  million,  and  I  would  say  that 
that  would  affect  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment. 

On  the  technical  cooperation  program, 
most  of  that  goes  out  in  dollars  to  the 
extent  of  $150  million. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  million  dol- 
lars is  about  60  percent  of  the  amount 
recommended  for  defense  support  which 
I  believe  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  dollars 
which  go  out. 

Mr.  BARR.  In  other  words,  about  $1 
billion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  My  per- 
sonal estimate  is  somewhere  between 
$900  million  and  $1  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  and  be 
open  to  points  of  order  and  amendments. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
po  nts  of  order  to  any  part  of  the  re- 
mi  onder  of  the  bill? 

At.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
po  nt  of  order  against  the  language  on 
pa?e  5,  lines  1  through  8.  inclusive,  on 
th;  grounds  it  is  not  in  order  on  a  gen- 
en  il  appropriation  bill  under  clause  5  of 
ru  e  KXJ.  This  language  provides  for  the 
rei  Lppropriation  of  funds  previously 
nu  ,de  available  and  is  not  permitted  un- 
de  •  the  rules  of  the  House — paragraph  5 
of  rule  XXI  which  reads,  in  pertinent 
pa  rt.  as  follows: 

Ho  general  approprihtion  bill  or  nmeiid- 
m<;nt  thereto  shall  be  received  or  considered 
if  It  contains  a  provision  reappropriaiing  un- 
ex]  tended   balances  of   appropriations. 

t  is  true  that  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization law  authorizes  reappropria- 
tiofis  of  unexpended  balances,  but  that 
hority  was  last  contained  in  section 
enacted  in  calendar  year  1956.  Sub- 
to  that  time,  and  at  the  begin- 
nulg  of  the  86th  Congress,  the  House 
adapted  rules  from  which  I  have  just 
Inasmuch  as  this  rulemaking  ac- 
tioh  occurred  subsequent  to  the  latest 
ac  ion  by  law,  and  there  has  been  no 
enactment  by  statute  on  the  particular 
matter  during  the  present  Congre.ss,  the 
rulps  of  the  House  govern  in  this  siiua- 
Furthermore.  it  is  well  .settled  in 
precedents  that  the  jx)wer  of  the 
to  make  itj>  own  rules  may  not  be 
impaired  by  a  law  passed  by  a  prior 
gress.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  my 
poi^t  of  order  be  sustained. 

PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
eAtleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  was 
considerate  enough  to  advise  us  in  ad- 
vance of  his  intention  to  make  this  point 
)rder.  He  has  stated  the  facts  of  the 
ma  tter  accurately.  I  have  discussed  this 
poipt  of  order  with  other  Members  and 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  situa- 
Most  regretfully  I  must  concede 
the  point  of  order  is  well  taken 
he  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  .sustains 
point  of  order. 
.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  have 
another  point  of  order. 

CHAIRMAN.     The      Kentltinan 
state  it. 

r.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
poijit  of  order  against  the  language  ap- 
ing on  page  12.  line  24.  after  the 
res  ••$6,250*  and  the  comma,    'and 
to  exceed  $9,000  for  entertainment 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Dii'tctors    when   specifically    authorized 
he  Chairman  of  the  Board." 
r.  Chairman.  I  hold  that  this  con- 
additional  duties  upon  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  duties  that  might  be 
distasteful  to  him  under  some  circum- 
I  ask  that  the  point  of  order 
Sustained. 

.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
regular  language  in  the  appropriation 
and  it  requires  additional  duties; 
it  is  germane  and  not  subject  to  a 
of  order. 
CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wants 
from  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular 
language  "when  specifically  authorized 
he  Chairman  of  the  Board"  is  au- 
thoiized  by  law,  not  whether  it  is  ger- 
mai  le. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  have  the 
original  authorizing  language  at  hand. 
In  the  interest  of  time  we  will  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  su-stains 
the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  further  points  of  order  to 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  bill?  If 
not  the  Chair  will  entertain  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mi"  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yatts:  Strike 
out  lines  19.  20.  and  21  on  page  7,  and  re- 
number following  .sections. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS      Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  object. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  Illinois   I  Mr.  Yates  I  is  recognized 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  this  section  should  not 
be  stricken.  In  a  world  in  which  we 
much  too  frequently  find  ourselves  the 
butt  of  critici.sm  and  protest,  the  one 
bright  spot  is  the  achievement  of  the 
U.S.  repre.sentativps  in  having  paved  the 
way  at  long  last  for  abatement  of  hos- 
tilities between  India  and  Pakistan.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  our  prestige 
throughout  Asia  rides  with  the  succe.s-s 
of  that  settlement  And  our  prestige 
throughout  Asia  rides  with  this  amend- 
ment because  .section  107  crushes  that 
program. 

Since  1947.  when  India  was  partitioned 
and  the  new  stato  of  Pakistan  created, 
the  controversy  has  raged  between  them 
as  to  a  proper  sharing  of  the  waters  of 
the  rivers  of  the  Indus  Basin  The  In- 
dus Basin  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
food  sources  of  the  area.  Both  nations 
are  rightfully  concerned  with  the  proper 
allocation  of  the  waters.  Forty  million 
people  are  affected  by  this  decision. 
This  dispute  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  friction  between  India  and  Pakistan, 
and  they  have  been  quarrehng  with  each 
other,  rather  than  standing  united 
against  a  possible  common  aggre.ssor.  I 
say  possible  agyre.s.sor.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Communist  Chinese  have  aire i civ  in- 
vaded and  .settled  in  the  northc:!!  ap- 
proaches to  India. 

The  United  States  has  been  hniled 
throughout  the  free  world  for  her  role  in 
bringing  the  two  countries  together  in  a 
prospective  aii;reement  for  sharing  the 
waters  of  the  Indus. 

It  will  be  argued  that  this  project  is 
much  too  expensive  and  that  our  contri- 
bution is  much  too  great.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  financing  of  this  project 
is  being  shared  by  six  other  nations. 
This  is  the  first  major  cooperative  effort 
between  the  gieat  nations  of  the  free 
world  to  initiate  a  program  of  joint  con- 
tributions for  helping  solve  economic  dif- 
ficulties of  imderdeveloped  nations. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  upon 
this  floor,  and  properly  so,  the  argument 
that  the  United  States  has  long  carried 
too  much  of  the  burden  of  helping  in 
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the  development  of  new  nations;  that 
assistance  should  be  cooperative?  The 
Indus  Basin  proposal  is  such  a  joint  ef- 
fort. Significant  contributions  will  be 
made  by  other  nations  and  the  success 
of  the  project  will  be  a  resounding  vic- 
tory for  a  peaceful  and  rational  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  nations. 

Helping  complete  the  Indus  project  is 
the  best  possible  expression  of  our  con- 
cept of  technical  assistance.  It  will  en- 
able two  ureat  and  friendly  nations  of 
.Asia  to  concentrate  their  energies  and 
ie.->ources  on  improving  their  economic 
and  social  development  instead  of  ex- 
pending their  efforts  in  quarreling. 

It  will  permit  two  great  nations  of 
A.^ia  to  reduce  their  concentration  of 
military  forces  against  each  other  and 
encourage  their  cooperation  against  the 
military  threat  from  the  outside. 

It  will  permit  the  United  States  to 
pro.iect  a  true  image  of  herself  to  the 
woild  as  a  peacemaker. 

I  urye  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  no  section 
of  the  bill  over  which  there  has  been 
■jreater  misunderstanding.  The  intent 
was  not  to  interfere  with  anything  that 
had  been  previously  authorized  to  be 
done.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time 
has  not  permitted  detailed  explanation. 
It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
to  cripple  the  project,  but  rather  to  hold 
up  dollar  funds  not  exceeding  $5  million 
for  this  year  only,  until  we  could 
net  additional  important  information. 
Theie  has.  unfortunately,  been  much 
misinterpretation  and  misunderstand- 
inu  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Do  I  understand  the 
chairman  has  accepted  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  has  no  right  to  accept, 
personally,  any  amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing a  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
.said  he  had  the  intention  of  accepting 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  is  learning  more  about  the 
rules  of  the  House  every  hour  of  the  day. 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  is  not 
learning  more  about  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  gentleman  is  learning  more 
about  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  want  to  proceed  with 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  some  remarks  I 
made  earlier  in  the  day  I  indicated  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  was  not  speaking 
about  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  under- 
standing the  rules.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  was  informed  a  little 
while  ago  that  he  had  no  authority 
under  the  rules,  to  accept  any  amend- 
ment. Therefore,  I  am  tiying  to  abide 
by  the  rules. 


Mr.  YATES.  That  rule  applies  to  the 
gentleman  individually;  but  when  the 
gentleman  has  said  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, it  is  my  understanding  he  may 
do  so. 

Mr,  PASSMAN.  All  of  the  members 
are  not  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment, I  may  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  would  like  to  say, 
briefly,  that  I  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  because  this  Indus  River 
pjoject  is  the  kind  of  a  project  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  have  some  chance  of 
doing  the  job  we  want  to  do  in  these 
areas;  that  is.  meeting  the  Communist 
threat  head  on  at  the  village  level,  down 
to  the  standard  of  living  level,  at  the 
level  where  people  are  on  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. It  is  the  kind  of  project  which 
they  can  understand  and  which  will  do 
them  some  good  and  certainly  will  do 
them  a  lot  more  good  than  sending  arms 
in  there  to  keep  some  dictator  in  power. 
I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment.  He  is  exactly  right, 
because  today  in  a  world  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  much  too  frequently  the 
butt  of  criticism  and  the  butt  of  protest, 
the  one  bright  spot  that  we  have  in  the 
world  today  is  the  achievement  of  U.S. 
representatives  in  paving  the  way  at  long 
last  for  the  abatement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  great  Asiatic  nations. 
Pakistan  and  India.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  Asia  will  rise  with  the  success 
of  that  settlement,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  success  and  pres- 
tige of  the  United  States  will  rise  with 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Since  1947  when  India  was  partitioned 
and  the  new  state  of  Pakistan  was  cre- 
ated, a  controversy  has  raged  as  to  the 
proper  sharing  of  the  waters  of  the  In- 
dus River.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  food  for  that  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  Forty  million  people 
are  affected.  This  dispute  is  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  friction  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  These  two  nations  are 
tending  to  quarrel  between  themselves 
instead  of  standing  united  against  a 
prospective  Chinese  Commimist  aggres- 
sion on  their  borders.  I  said  "prospec- 
tive," but  I  think  that  word  is  wrong 
because  actually  Red  China  has  already 
entered  the  approaches  of  India  and  has 
settled  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Yates  1 
and  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Congress  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  amendment. 

This  is  a  billion-dollar  project,  or 
slightly  over  a  billion  dollars,  and  the 
United  States  is  being  asked  to  con- 
tribute $515  million  of  the  billion  dollars. 


When  they  came  before  our  commit- 
tee, they  were  unable  to  give  us  the  nec- 
essary facts  concerning  the  construction 
and  other  features  of  the  plan.  Now,  if 
anyone  would  propose  such  a  billion- 
dollar  project  for  the  United  States 
without  the  necessary  fawits  to  support  it. 
it  would  not  be  considered  for  5  minutes. 
Our  committee  has  not  turned  the  proj- 
ect down.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the 
project,  and  we  so  state  in  the  commit- 
tee report  as  follows:  In  connection  with 
the  provision  relating  to  the  development 
of  the  Indus  Basin,  the  committee  be- 
Uves  that  this  project  is  of  such  magni- 
tude and  ultimate  expansion  that  more 
study  and  consideration  should  be  given 
thereto  before  any  obligations  are  .in- 
cuiTed  by  the  mutual  security  program 
for  this  purpose. 

All  we  are  doing  is  asking  for  time  and 
the  facts.  If  the  Congress  wants  to  em- 
bark upon  a  billion  dollar  contract  of 
which  we  shall  furnish  $515  million  of 
the  funds  without  the  necessary  facts  to 
guide  us,  it  may  do  so  by  voting  for  the 
amendment.  Personally  I  want  the  facts 
before  proceeding  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  it  not  true  that 
throiighout  these  hearings  there  is  tes- 
timony which  fully  justifies  the  Indus 
Basin  project?  Secondly,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  contribution  and  the  loans  of 
the  United  States  are  to  be  made  over 
a  period  of  10  years?  Is  it  not  true, 
further,  that  contributions  are  to  be 
made  by  six  other  nations  of  the  free 
world,  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  a  cooperative  imdertaking 
to  develop  the  economy  of  an  underde- 
veloped nation?  Is  it  not  true,  further, 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  this  Congress  that 
our  burden  of  helping  the  imderdevel- 
oped nations  of  the  world  be  shared  more 
and  more  by  other  nations?  Why  do  we 
want  to  stop  it  by  the  language  of  this 
bill? 

Mr.  GARY.  Those  are  the  facts  we 
want  to  go  into.  If  six  nations  of  the 
world  are  going  to  contribute  to  this 
project,  why  should  the  United  States 
contribute  over  half  of  the  fimds? 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  correct  in  declaring  that  our  rep- 
resentatives have  tried  for  9  years  to  get 
a  settlement  of  this  project.  It  has  only 
been  because  of  the  recommendations  of 
our  oflBcials  that  the  disputing  nations 
have  approached  any  settlement  at  this 
time.  Of  course,  it  is  done,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  this  section  will  suspend  all 
further  negotiations. 
Mr.  GARY.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  YATES.  Why  of  course  it  will, 
pending  such  time  as  this  committee 
completes  its  study. 

Mr.  GARY.  Why  should  we  be  asked 
to  contribute  funds  for  a  project  when 
an  agreement  has  not  been  reached? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  has  been  tenta- 
tive agreement  reached.  The  record 
shows  what  the  proposed  schedule  of 
cost  sharing  is  between  other  countries 
and  ours  and  the  additional  data  that 
describes  the  progress  made. 

Mr.  GARY.  Has  the  agreement  been 
signed? 
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Mr.  YATES.  No;  the  contract  has  not 
been  signed  because  It  cannot  be  signed 
without  commitments  as  to  funding. 
This  section  stops  any  hope  of  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  GARY.  Yet  they  ask  us  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  this  billion-dollar  proj- 
ect without  the  facts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  the  committee 
to  stop  this  project,  and  this  proviso 
does  not  stop  it.  This  is  a  billion-dollar 
contract.  Let  me  quote  this  colloquy 
from  our  hearings: 

ICr.  Passman.  And  that  is  the  present  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Bband.  Tes. 

Mr.  Passman.  It  could  be  far  In  excess  of 
that  amount:  could  It  not? 

Mr.  Braito.  That  Ls  the  present  estimate, 
and  I  am  not  advised  as  to  the  latter  point, 
but  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  chairman's 
observation. 

If  that  is  not  a  vairue  response,  then 
I  have  never  heard  or  read  vague  lan- 
guage. This  project  might  cost  up  to  $2 
billion,  and  maybe  even  more. 

We  merely  state  in  section  107  that — 

None  of  the  funds  herein  appropriated 
shall  be  used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  404  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  previous  al- 
locations whatsoever,  either  of  dollar 
funds  or  local  currencies.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  that  is  ti"ue. 

In  our  hearings,  we  aslced  the  ques- 
tion, "What  amount  will  you  require  this 
year?"  They  did  not  state  they  would 
require  anything  at  all,  but  that  cer- 
tainly they  would  not  want  in  excess  of 
$5  million.  So,  we  are  dealing  here  en- 
tirely with  this  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  in  view  of  the  provision 
we  adopted  here  today.  unle.ss  the  Indus 
Basin  project  is  approved  here  today, 
they  will  be  unable  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations under  the  initiation  plan  which 
the  gentleman  introduced  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No;  that  does  not 
follow.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
again  that  what  has  already  been  agreed 
to  is  in  effect.  Our  commitments  are 
quite  substantial,  already,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  This  limitation  does  not  stop 
the  project. 

There  is  some  classified  information 
here  which  I  am  not  privileged  to  dis- 
cuss on  the  floor  at  this  time,  but  I  again 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  limitation 
applies  only  to  the  funds  for  this  year, 
and  does  not  apply  to  prior  funds  or  to 
proceeding  with  the  project  itself.  If 
the  gentleman  will  call  the  State  Depart- 
ment, he  will  find  out  that  I  am  giving 
him  the  correct  information. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Do  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman is  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  My  motion  was  to 
fifj^e  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
^hether  the  gentleman  Is  for  the  amend- 
ment or  against  the  amendment.  That 
i;  a  simple  question.  Can  the  gentle- 
i^ian  answer  that  yes  or  no? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  may  say  that  I  am 
riot  going  to  vote  against  the  amend- 
lyent. 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  is  good  enough.  Let 
n|e  ask  this  further.    Is  it  not  true  that 

good  deal  of  the  money  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  counterpart  funds.  Public 
Law  480  funds,  and  so  on,  which  we 
have  no  chance  of  ever  getting  back 
apyway? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  is  a  substan- 
t  al  amount  of  local  currency  involved. 

cannot  state  at  the  moment  from  what 
pirticular  fund  it  has  been,  or  might  be. 
dprived. 

Mr.  HAYS.  And  we  have  to  use  it 
uhder  the  law.  If  we  do  not,  it  would 
jfst  dribble  away  to  nothing. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
referring  to  the  Development  Loan 
Find  local  currency  repayments,  rather 
tian  Public  Law  480  funds? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  talking  about  local 
cti-rencies.  I  do  not  caie  whether  the 
Iccal  cui-rencies  are  generated  under  the 
Eevelopment  Loan  Fund  or  Public  Law 
4J0  or  any  of  the  other  funds.  I  will 
ir  elude  all  of  them.  It  is  still  local  cur- 
rency that  we  will  never  be  able  to 
c!  lange  over  into  dollars. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  not  quarreling 
w  th  the  gentleman.  Whatever  amount 
his  already  been  obligated  out  of  the 
various  funds,  whether  dollars  or  local 
currencies,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
ai  K)ut  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
g«  ntleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ^ 

Mr.  YATES.     Is  it  not  essential  that 
provision  be  stricken  in  view  of  the 
that  the  gentleman  has  stated  that 
already    have    invested    a    certain 
artiount  of  money  in  this  project,  so  why 
sHould  we  hold  up  further  development 
it? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Five  million  dollars, 
dollar  fund.s,  is  the  only  amount  which 
ght  be  involved  in  the  present  bill.  I 
ght  say  to  the  gentleman  again  that 
information  we  received  was  very 
as  to  what  the  ultimate  cost  would 
and  I  think  the  Committee  should 
pofeibly  be  commended  for  requesting 
more  information,  instead  of  giving  a 
blink  check,  without  possession  of  many 
the  pertinent  facts  which  should  be 
knjown  by  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bass  of  Tcn- 
).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
Louisiana     [Mr.     Passm.^n]     has 
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:.Ir.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
wo  rds. 


]-Ir.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
th<  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous 
consent  request? 

]  At.  CONTE.     I  yield. 

Idr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
uninimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 


the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  amend- 
ments are  there? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  not  in 
a  position  to  answer  that  question. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS  and  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illi- 
nois objected. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  6  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  that  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  endorse  the  remarks 
that  are  to  be  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
He  knows  that  I  have  had  a  long  interest 
in  this  matter,  and  that  had  I  had  an 
opportunity  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  exactly  correct.  Throughout 
the  hundreds  of  pages  of  hearings  taken 
on  the  various  projects,  and  particularly 
on  the  Indus  Basin  project,  the  gentle, 
man  from  Ma.ssachusetts  has  shown  a 
firm  interest  in  seeing  that  the  agree- 
ment was  carried  out. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  107  of  the  bill 
prohibits  the  use  of  funds  appropriated 
therein  for  the  development  of  the  Indus 
Basin. 

This  prohibition  runs  completely  coun- 
ter to  section  404  of  the  Mutual  Stcurity 
Act,  already  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
Conijre.ss,  which  affirms  tlie  willinsness 
of  the  United  States  to  participate,  in 
cooperation  with  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  in  a  highly  significant  pro- 
gram to  develop  the  Indus  Basin.  This 
represents  a  singularly  short-sighted  ac- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  both  in  terms  of 
the  lessening  of  tensions  and  divisive 
forces  in  this  critical  area  and  in  terms 
of  enlarging  the  role  of  other  free  na- 
tions in  addressing  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  less-developed  areas. 

The  controversy  between  Pakistan  and 
India  over  the  u.se  of  the  Indus  waters 
has  been  one  of  the  major  international 
conflicts  of  the  past  decade.  Bitterness 
and  violence  have  characterized  the  sit- 
uation and  the  possibility  of  military 
confiict  has  been  real  and  continuing. 
Through  the  good  offices  and  protracted 
efforts   of   the   International   Bank  for 


Reconstruction  and  Development,  9  years 
of  »patient  negotiation  have  resulted  in 
virtual  agreement  on  the  terms  of  equi- 
table settlement  of  the  controversy. 
Final  agreement  depends  upon  Ann 
assurances  from  friendly  countries  of 
e.ssential  financial  assistance  required  to 
construct  the  system  of  works  recom- 
mended by  the  Bank. 

The  Bank  itself  plans  to  contribute  to 
tho  costs  of  the  development  project  and 
five  other  nations — the  United  States, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and 
Germany — in  addition  to  Pakistan  and 
India  have  signified  their  willingness  and 
intention  to  join  with  the  United  States 
in  the  funding  of  this  project.  So  im- 
portant is  the  project  to  the  nations  di- 
rectly affected  that  India  will  undertake 
to  make  very  substantial  foreign  ex- 
change payments  to  Pakistan  under  the 
proposed  Indus  Waters  Tieaty.  The  spe- 
cific amount,  of  which  congressional 
committees  are  already  informed  and 
wiiich  will  be  made  available  on  request 
to  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  will  be 
released  publicly  after  signature  of  the 
Waters  Treaty. 

U.S.  participation  would  involve  over 
a  10-year  period  the  provision  of  $177 
million  of  grant  assistance  and  $103 
million  of  loan  assistance  plus  the 
provision  of  local  currency  arising  from 
sales  of  agricultural  surpluses  from 
United  States  is  essential  to  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  this  great  international 
effort. 

It  is  also  essential  that  the  United 
States  be  able  to  make  its  commitment 
in  the  immediate  future  as  an  absolute 
precondition  for  the  commitments  of  the 
other  participants  and  the  World  Bank, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  India 
and  Pakistan  to  sign  the  necessary  treaty 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  committee  report  states  that  the 
project  is  of  such  magnitude  and  ulti- 
mate expense  that  more  study  and  con- 
sideration should  be  given  before  any 
obligations  are  incurred  for  this  purpose 
under  the  MSP.  Yet  the  current  propo- 
sal represents  the  culmination  of  10 
years  of  negotiation.  Geological  con- 
ditions, foundation  conditions,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  construction 
materials  have  been  detei-mined  for  .sig- 
nificant portions  of  the  project,  and 
technical  and  economic  feasibility  have 
been  firmly  established;  plans  and  speci- 
fications have  been  completed  and  re- 
viewed, and  are  ready  for  tender  to  in- 
ternational bidding.  Preliminary  re- 
ports have  been  prepared  on  other  as- 
pects of  the  project,  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  preparation  of  plans  and 
specifications.  American  engineering 
firms  have  already  been  engaged  by  the 
World  Bank  in  both  preliminary  and  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  engineering,  and  an 
American  firm  will  supervise  major  ele- 
ments of  the  actual  construction.  Still 
another  American  firm  serves  as  engi- 
neering consultant  to  West  Pakistan's 
Water  and  Power  Development  Author- 
ity, and  will  coordinate  all  elements  of 
the  project. 

Engineering  plans  are  advanced  to  the 
point  where  the  basic  construction  can 
eet  under  way  as  soon  as  treaty  agree- 
ment is  reached.  Actual  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  is  expected  to  coincide  with 


receipt  of  assurances  that  the  outside 
financial  aid  required  to  carry  out  the 
project  will  be  forthcoming.  Other  con- 
tributing nations  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  provide  such  assurances — 
all  on  a  grant  basis.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  States  be  in  a  positon  to 
move  forward  along  the  lines  already 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  provision  of  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose would  not  only  serve  to  contribute 
in  a  major  way  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  vast  subcontinent  of  Asia  but 
would  also  contribute  materially  to  the 
improvement  of  relations  between  India 
and  Pakistan.  Only  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Communist  China  could  benefit  from 
failure  of  India  and  Pakistan  to  settle 
their  di.^putes.  In  the  absence  of  a  set- 
telement.  no  one  can  predict  the  outcome 
with  certainty,  but  the  possibility  of  bit- 
ter and  prolonged  dispute  and  eventual 
military  conflict  cannot  be  excluded.  If 
we  do  not  seize  this  opp>ortunity  to  re- 
solve this  longstanding  source  of  irrita- 
tion, it  may  be  years  before  the  oppor- 
tunity will  again  arise.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  major  contribution  to 
world  peace,  to  strengthen  the  Western 
orientation  of  nearly  500  million  people 
and  to  secure  the  participation  of  other 
industrialized  nations  in  the  financing  of 
the  costs.  To  cast  aside  this  opportunity 
would  be  an  act  of  complete  irresponsi- 
bility and  contrary  to  the  political  and 
.security  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
this  would  in  effect  ton>edo  10  years  of 
careful  work  in  negotiations  on  this 
subject? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  I  have  men- 
tioned that.     It  is  a  very  excellent  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Bowles). 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
strongly  oppose  section  107  of  the  mu- 
tual security  appropriations  bill.  This 
section  would  deny  the  use  of  mutual  se- 
curity funds  for  the  Indus  Valley  project. 

I  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
development  of  the  Indus  Valley  project 
for  the  last  9  years.  I  have  visited  the 
area  on  several  occasions — most  recently 
in  1957. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant example  in  the  world  today  of  a 
bold,  well-planned,  internationally  co- 
ordinated program  of  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Once  completed  it  will  not  only  bring 
a  better  life  to  tens  of  millions  of  Indians 
and  Pakistanis:  it  will  demonstrate  the 
capacity  of  the  non-Commimist  na- 
tions— both  rich  and  poor — to  work  in 
partnership  for  common  ends. 

No  river  valley  project  in  history  has 
been  the  subject  of  such  long,  thought- 
ful, and  meticulous  study  by  the  world's 
most  highly  trained  experts.  Indeed  the 
earliest  studies  were  made  some  70  years 
ago.  In  1951  the  proposal  was  given  a 
new  lift  by  David  Lilienthal  of  our  own 
TVA  in  an  article  in  Colliers  magazine. 

In  1952  while  I  was  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
India,  it  became  a  subject  for  consid- 
eration by  the  World  Bank. 


If  the  great  Indus  Valley  plan  which 
resulted  from  these  studies  collapses  at 
this  stage,  the  impact  will  be  profoundly 
destructive  not  only  to  Pakistan  and  In- 
dia, but  also  among  our  allies  who  have 
watched  the  growth  and  development  of 
this  project  as  an  unprecedented  effort 
at  multinational  planning  which  the 
Communist  nations  have  not  and  can- 
not match. 

The  Indus  Valley  situation  is  highly 
complex,  however,  and  it  represents  a 
new  concept  in  oversea  economic  de- 
velopment. I  can  therefore  understand 
the  confusion  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Indus  Basin,  with  its  complex  of 
six  great  rivers,  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive agricultural  areas  in  the  world. 
Nearly  half  of  the  water  flowing  through 
this  basin  is  diverted  to  an  irrigation  sys- 
tem which  helps  provide  food  for  some  50 
million  people. 

In  the  years  before  and  during  World 
War  II  the  British  had  developed  plans 
for  major  dams  and  canals  which  would 
provide  a  vast  expansion  of  this  irriga- 
tion system. 

When  India  and  Pakistan  became  free 
in  1947,  the  arbitrary  border  which  sepa- 
rates these  two  countries  cut  straight 
across  the  area  which  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  new  program.  Although  the 
population  division  in  this  area  was 
roughly  equal,  Pakistan  received  the 
bulk  of  the  existing  irrigation. 

The  tension  and  conflicts  which  re- 
sulted from  the  breakup  of  British  India 
inevitably  increased  the  obstacles  to  this 
long-planned  development. 

India,  however,  decided  to  move  ahead 
with  that  section  of  the  irrigation  pro- 
gram which  lay  within  her  own  borders. 
She  was  able  to  do  so  because  most  of 
the  technicians  and  engineers  familiar 
with  this  program  had  accepted  Indian 
citizenship. 

The  result  has  t>een  the  great  Bhakra- 
Nangal  power  and  irrigation  project  in 
the  Indian  Punjab  which  I  visited  in 
1951,  1952,  1953,  1955.  and  1957.  This 
project  which  is  larger  than  any  similar 
combination  effort  in  the  United  States. 
China,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  will  provide 
irrigation  for  some  10  million  acres  of 
land. 

This  is  an  area  nearly  twice  the  size 
of  New  Jersey.  It  means  two  and  even 
three  bountiful  crops  each  year. 

The  system  includes  some  6.000  miles 
of  canals,  varying  from  manmade  rivers 
300  or  400  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  to 
tributary  canals  6  or  8  feet  wide.  This 
entire  canal  system  has  been  completed 
and  is  fully  lined  with  concrete. 

The  Bhakra  Dam  itself  is  the  highest 
dam  in  the  world,  rising  some  800  feet 
from  the  riverbed.  It  will  not  only  con- 
trol the  flow  of  irrigation  waters  but  will 
also  provide  electricity  to  light  most  of 
the  city  of  New  Delhi  some  250  miles 
away  and  a  vast  network  of  villages. 

Now  here  is  a  point  which  few  Amer- 
icans appreciate.  This  project  was  not 
the  result  of  what  some  members  of  this 
body  refer  to  as  "American  handouts.  ' 

Not  one  dollar  or  pound  sterling  of  for- 
eign aid  h£is  entered  into  the  construc- 
tion of  this  project.    The  entire  capital 
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investment  of  nearly  $1  billion  repre- 
sents foreign  trade  earnings  of  the  In- 
dian Government.  Most  of  the  earth- 
moving  machinery  and  electrical  equip- 
ment for  the  powerplants  was  purchased 
in  /unerica. 

The  chief  consulting  engineer  is  Har- 
vey Slocum.  designer  of  our  own  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engineers  of  our  era. 

His  salary  of  $100,000  annually  is  paid 
by  the  Indian  Government  from  its  own 
funds.  When  I  last  visited  there  in  1957 
there  were  also  some  15  American  en- 
gineering assistants  all  paid  by  India. 

Most  of  the  work  however  is  carried 
on  by  highly  qualified  Indian  engineers, 
many  of  them  trained  in  American  uni- 
versities. 

When  the  Bhakia-Nangal  Dam  proj- 
ect is  finished  on  the  Indian  side  of  the 
border,  it  will  produce  more  than  $300 
million  worth  of  agricultui-al  products 
and  hydroelectric  power  each  year.  This 
power  will  make  possible  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  the  industrial  complex  which  is  ex- 
pected to  develop  rapidly. 

The  Bhakra-Nangal  is  an  extraordi- 
nary achievement.  However,  unless  the 
entire  Indus  Valley  project  now  is  al- 
lowed to  proceed,  it  will  create  a  highly 
delicate  situation  in  this  area. 

According  to  the  comprehensive 
original  plan  put  together  in  the  days 
of  British  rule,  the  Bhakra-Nangal  Dam 
was  part  of  a  whole  series  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  additional  water  not 
only  in  this  area  but  also  to  much  of 
Pakistan  as  well.  The  Pakistani,  how- 
ever, have  been  unable  to  complete  their 
part  of  the  program  because  of  lack  of 
capital  resources  and  various  internal 
difficulties. 

As  a  result,  we  now  face  the  danger  of 
a  serious  upset  in  the  economic  balance 
of  the  entire  area. 

According  to  the  original  plans. 
Bhakra-Nangal  was  expected  to  divert 
for  use  in  India  some  of  the  water  cur- 
rently flowing  into  what  is  now  Pakistan. 
This  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  new 
canals  which  would  substitute  other 
water  from  the  three  western  rivers  that 
form  part  of  the  Indus  Valley  Basin. 

For  9  years,  under  the  patient,  bril- 
liant leadership  of  Eugene  Black  and 
his  World  Bank  associates,  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  Pakistan  have  been 
slowly  moving  toward  a  common  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  water  in  the  entire 
Indus  Valley. 

As  it  became  clear  that  agreement 
could  be  reached,  the  World  Bank  went 
to  work  to  provide  joint  financing  not 
only  from  the  United  States  but  also 
from  several  other  nations  as  well. 

The  result  has  been  an  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund  agreement  involving 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada.  West  Ger- 
many. Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States 

Administered  through  the  World 
Bank,  and  in  conjunction  with  substan- 
tial investment  from  both  India  and 
Pakistan,  this  Fund  will  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  be  successfully  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  many 
great  irrigation  projects  in  many  parts 
of  the  world.    However,  this  is  by  far  the 
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most  exciting  example  I  have  ever  seen 
o '  man's  capacity  to  master  his  environ- 
n  ent  in  order  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  people.  The  Communists  have  pro- 
diiced  notliing  to  rival  it  in  their  own 
o  )untries  or  anywhere  else. 

It  provides  heartwarming,  reassuring 
e  ridence  of  the  capacity  of  free  peoples 
t(  I  work  in  partnership  and  to  think  and 
a;t  in  bold  terms. 

The  specific  arguments  for  oui'  support 
o    the  project  at  this  critical  stage  are 

0  i  erwhelming.    Let  me  list  them  briefly : 
First.  The  Indus   Valley   project   has 

bien  as  thoroughly  studied  as  it  is  pos- 
si  ale  to  imagine.  Technical  studies  on 
the  project  began  over  75  years  ago  under 
British  rule. 

These  studies  have  been  intensified  by 
8  years  of  investigations  by  the  extremely 
c)  pable  engineers  of  the  World  Bank. 
T  le  profKJsal  for  further  study  should 
n:islead  no  one. 

Second.  The  project  is  of  crucial  im- 
p  >rtance  to  the  agricultural  development 
o:  Pakistan.  It  is  also  of  exceptional  im- 
portance to  India,  opening  countless 
ai  xes  in  the  Punjab  to  cultivation  as  part 
oi  India's  effort  to  overcome  its  nutritive 
fc  od  deficit. 

Third.  The  withdrawal  of  the  United 
S  ates  from  participation  would  lead  to 
tl  e  abrupt,  tragic  collapse  of  the  entire 
pi  oject.  This  is  not  a  project  which  can 
b<  attacked  in  small  bits  and  pieces,  as 
tl  e  long  and  arduous  difficulties  with  the 
technical  impediments  have  clearly 
demonstrated.  Our  participation  is  es- 
sential to  the  projects  structure. 

Fourth.  The  settlement  of  the  Indus 
R  ver  dispute  is  a  major  key  to  easing 
tie  unhappy  antagonism  between  India 
ai  id  Pakistan.  Support  for.  and  partici- 
pation in,  the  Indus  Valley  project  is  the 
most  important  single  step  which  the 
U  lited  States  can  take  to  ease  this  con- 
fi  ct. 

Fifth.  Intel-national  participation  in 
the  financing  of  the  Indus  Valley  project 
has  been  achieved  to  an  exceptional  de- 
giee.  Both  the  administration  and  the 
Ci  mgress  have  been  seeking  precisely  this 
sort  of  wide  international  sharing  of  the 
bv  rden  of  international  economic  devel- 

01  ment. 

At  this  stage,  the  failure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  understand  the  enormous 
pi  omise  of  this  project  and  the  complex- 
it:  '  of  the  agreements  which  made  it  pos- 
si  )le  would  further  undermine  worldwide 
ccnfidence  in  our  leadership,  already 
dangerously  shaken  by  recent  events. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  these  facts, 
I  urge  section  107  be  struck  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recos:- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
llfr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
h(ipe  this  amendment  will  prevail. 
India  and  Pakistan  have  been  negotiat- 
in  I  for  years  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
reilization  of  this  project.  It  would  be 
a  ;ragic  mistake  if  we.  by  our  action  here 
to  lay.  would  disrupt  their  efforts. 

[  have  followed  the  developments  in 
India  and  Pakistan  over  the  last  decade 
with  great  care.  It  happens  that  these 
tixo  countries  are  within  the  area  over 
wl  lich  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Par  East 
ar  d  the  Pacific,  of  which  I  am  chairman. 


has  jurisdiction.  Hence.  I  think  I  have 
some  basis  for  making  an  assessment  of 
the  importance  of  the  Indus  Basin 
project. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Indian  subcontinent  in  1947 
was  in  itself  a  real  tragedy  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  that  area.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  that  these  two  nations  exist.  Much 
of  the  animosity  between  the  two  na- 
tions is  based  upon  differences  in  culture. 
Another  very  real  difference  that  sepa- 
rates them,  however,  has  been  the  dis- 
pute over  the  use  of  the  Indus  River  and 
the  waters  of  its  tributaries.  These 
rivers  and  the  canals  which  connect 
them  had  been  developed  by  the  British 
to  form  an  integrated  network  for  irri- 
gation. With  the  separation  of  the 
contment  into  two  countries  that  inte- 
Krated  system  of  watei-works  collapsed. 
The  result  has  been  that  neither  nation 
has  been  able  fully  to  utilize  this  tre- 
mendous natural  a^,sct. 

The  project  which  the  World  Bank  has 
developed  is  the  work  of  10  years  of 
laborious  political  as  well  as  economic 
negotiations.  What  we  are  asked  to  do 
in  the  language  of  this  bill  is  to  reject 
the  careful  survey  prepared  by  compe- 
tent and  disinterested  experts.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States 
IS  financing  only  a  portion  of  the  cost 
of  this  project.  The  World  Bank  itself 
is  putting  in  a  sizable  sum  as  are  other 
countries  in  the  free  world. 

This  is  an  expression  of  unity  of  pur- 
pose not  only  by  India  and  Pakistan,  who 
are  the  immediate  beneficiaries  of  the 
project,  but  also  of  other  capital  export- 
ing nations. 

I  do  not  accept  the  argument  advanced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  language 
dots  not  stop  the  project.  I  think  it 
does.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  of  the  intent  of  the  committee, 
however,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 

JUDDl. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  during  the  debate 
about  other  countries  allegedly  not  help- 
ing as  much  as  they  ought  to  in  d  -velop- 
ment  programs  around  the  world.  Tho.^-e 
who  have  said  that  certainly  ousiht  to 
support  this  amendment.  It  is  a  proj- 
ect to  which  Germany.  Canada,  Aus- 
traha.  New  Zealand,  and  Great  Britain 
as  well  a.s  India.  Pakistan,  and  the  World 
Bank  contribute,  all  pulling  their  full 
share  under  a  general  agreement  to  build 
this  enormously  important  development 
project. 

The  nubbin  of  the  situation  is  this: 
Four  of  the  five  main  rivers  in  the  Indus 
Basin  rise  in  India  or  flow  through  India 
into  Pakistan.  How  is  the  water  to  be 
divided  or  diverted  in  order  to  be  of 
greatest  use  in  producing  food  for  both? 
If  India  were  to  cut  off  the  water,  Pakis- 
stan  would  starve  to  death,  and  the  Paki- 
stani have  feared  that.  There  has  been 
years  of  conflict  and  suspicion.  Now 
under  the  leadership  of  the  World  Bank 
a  plan  has  been  agreed  to  under  which 
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this  can  be  developed  to  the  satisfaction 

of  all. 

This  is  a  project  of  incalculable  value 
to  that  great  subcontinent  which  has  a 
greater  population  than  that  other 
peninsula  known  as  Europe  projecting  off 
the  Eurasian  Continent.  It  would  be 
tragic  in  its  effects  upon  the  free  world 
if  we  did  not  go  ahead  wholeheartedly 
with  this  agreement  now  that  a  solution 
i>  in  sight  after  8  years  of  effort.  I  urge 
c^doption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
IMrs.  Church). 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  give  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and  Pa- 
cific, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Zablocki]  the  opportunity  to  state 
whether  more  is  not  involved  in  this 
amendment  than  even  multilateral  aid. 
This  marks  the  first  rapprochement  be- 
tween Pakistan  and  India.  Would  not 
the  psychological  effect  of  the  failure  of 
this  amendment  be  tremendous,  not  only 
in  the  area  involved  but  among  all  the 
nations  who  liave  agreed  to  undertake 
tills  project? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentlewoman  is 
iibsolutely  correct. 

The  gentlewoman  has  asked  an  inci- 
sive question  which  carries  with  it  an 
implication  in  which  I  share;  namely, 
that  the  inclusion  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  language  in  the  law  would 
have  a  tremendous  adverse  effect  on  all 
the  countries  of  that  area,  particularly 
India  and  Pakistan. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  asking  this  important  question. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAi>I.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Pulton  1 . 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairaian,  I  rise 
in  wholehearted  support  of  this  amend- 
ment to  insure  we,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  join  with  the  people  of 
India  and  Pakistan  in  developing  the 
vast  Indus  River  Valley  with  the  help  of 
other  nations.  India  and  Pakistan  to- 
gether comprise  the  largest  areas  of  free 
people  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
India  and  Pakistan  can  work  together  as 
a  unit.  We  must  support  and  encourage 
these  two  friendly  peoples  in  this  under- 
taking for  the  development  of  the  Indus 
River  and  the  progress  of  Asia,  and  Asian 
peoples. 

I  hope  the  limitation  can  be  taken  off 
the  President's  contingency  fund  be- 
cause it  will  help  our  good  friends  the 
people  of  Israel  to  the  extent  of  $7,500.- 
000  In  continuing  in  1961,  the  full  pro- 
gram for  Israel's  development. 

The  use  of  the  contingency  fund 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 
The  people  and  the  Government  of 
Israel  are  wonderful  democratic  friends 
of  America  in  the  Mideast  and  they  are 
making  real  progress  against  difflcult 
odds.  We  must  continue  to  encourage 
the  people  of  Israel  in  their  fine 
progress,  and  must  stand  behind  them 
for  their  security,  the  security  of  the 


United  States,  as  well  as  of  the  free 
world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
fMr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  India,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bowles!.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  helpful  in  bringing  together 
these  two  great  countries  which  have 
had  difficulties  in  the  past? 

I  have  even  heard  that  they  are  hold- 
ing up  their  ratification  of  their  treaty 
relating  to  the  Indus  Basin  until  our  own 
coimtry  takes  action  on  this  subject. 
Are  there  not  strong  political  impli- 
cations in  the  present  situation? 

Mr.  BOWLES.  The  division  of  India 
into  two  nations  was  in  itself  tragic. 
This  dam  is  a  most  important  and  very 
c.'%sential  project,  for  it  is  a  step  that 
will  pull  these  two  countries  together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Passman!. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  a:-ain  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
budr^et  did  not  request  $1  for  this  pro- 
gram. Later,  it  was  stated  that  up  to 
$5  million  might  possibly  be  needed. 
The  proviso  in  the  bill  does  not  upset  the 
present  project,  and  it  does  not  prohibit 
the  use  of  the  previously  generated  local 
currencies.  We  put  this  provision  in  the 
bill  in  order  to  get  these  people  to  come 
back  later  and  tell  us,  with  some  reason- 
able degree  of  justification,  whether  or 
not  the  project  is  stopping  at  a  billion 
dollars  or  whether  it  will  eventually  cost, 
say,  $2  billion  or  even  more. 

"Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  desii'e  to  be  heard  on  this 
amendment? 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates  1. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conte:  On  page 
5,  line  11,  strike  out  the  colon  and  strike  out 
lines  12  through  14.  Inclusive,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  in  the 
brief  time  allotted  to  me,  may  I  say  that 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  put  a 
limitation  on  the  $150-million  contin- 
gency fund  which  is  the  fimd  controlled 
by  the  President  for  use  in  emergencies 
throughout  the  world.  Under  the  lim- 
itation put  on  by  the  Appr(^riations 
Subcommittee  it  would  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  mcmey  in  the  contingency  fund 
for  any  project  or  for  any  activity  for 
which  an  estimate  had  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  any  estimate  for  mutual 
security  assistance,  defense  loans  or  de- 
velopment loans  has  been  made  and  if 
an  emergency  should  arise,  if  we  had  a 
war  break  out  in  Laos  or  had  a  war 
break  out  in  Korea,  the  President  could 
not  use  any  of  this  mwiey  in  the  con- 
tingency fund  because  an  estimate  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  Congress. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
tingency fund  of  the  President  is  only 
5  percent  of  the  entire  mutual  security 
budget.  What  you  are  telling  the  Pres- 
ident is  this:  Do  not  come  up  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  tell  us  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  this  money  be- 
cause if  you  do  we  are  not  going  to  allow 
you  to  take  any  of  that  money  out  of 
that  appropriation  for  any  estimates 
that  you  told  us  about.  In  other  words, 
this  is  completely  contrary  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  "is  against  back-door  spending. 

This  is  a  very  serious  amendment,  and 
I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  eliminate  this  limitation. 
It  will  not  add  1  cent  to  the  budget;  it 
simply  sti-ikes  out  the  limitation. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  was  In  hopes  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Taber]  who,  I  believe,  proposed  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  and  supported 
it  in  committee,  would  explain  it  now, 
and  why  it  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  TABER.  I  do  not  think  I  offered 
it,  but  the  situation  is  this:  It  Is  a  very 
silly  thing  not  to  adopt  it,  that  is,  not 
stick  by  the  language  that  is  in  the  bill 
because  that  language  simply  prevents 
people  from  getting  money  out  of  the 
contingency  fund  where  the  committee 
has  been  presented  with  an  estimate 
and  it  has  been  refused.  It  lets  the  cats 
and  dogs  get  in  for  another  try. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  administration 
has  been  using  the  contingency  fund 
to  nullify  the  action  of  Congress  in  re- 
ducing the  authorization  requests  and 
also  in  reducing  the  budget  estimates. 
That  is  why  the  committee  adopted  this 
proviso. 

Mr.  TABER.    That  is  exactly  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Coirre)  there 
were — ayes  50,  noes  82. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Santancelo:  On 
page   9,   after    line    11,   add   new  section   as 
follows  : 

"Sec.  114.  None  of  the  funds  contained  in 
title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  used  to  enter  Into 
any  contract  with  any  person,  organization, 
company,  or  concern  or  any  of  its  aflUlates 
who  has  offered  or  who  c^ers  to  provide 
compensation  to  an  employee  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  or  who 
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provides  compensation  to  any  former  em- 
ployee of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration whose  annual  salary  exceeds 
$5,000  and  who  has  left  employment  with 
the  International  Cooperation  Admlnlstra- 
tii>n  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  employ- 
ment with  said  person,  organization,  com- 
pany, or  concern,  or  any  of  its  afllliates." 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
glad  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  was  offered  to  a  bill  last 
year.  Similar  language  was  objected  to 
in  a  different  type  of  bill,  and  the  Chair, 
at  the  time  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Keogh  I .  overruled  the  point  of 
order.  This  is  a  limitation  upon  expend- 
itures. This  in  no  wise  is  an  authoriza- 
tion to  do  anything  except  a  limitation 
on  fimds.  I  say  it  does  not  violate  the 
parliamentary  rules. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard  fur- 
ther on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GARY.  It  requires  additional 
duties  and  certainly  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  and  I  insist  on  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills).  The 
Chair  has  had  an  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  language  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SantangeloI  and  has  had  an  op- 
portunity also  to  review  what  transpired 
in  connection  with  a  similar  matter  when 
it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill  last  year.  This 
amendment  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
amendment  offered  last  year  except  for 
the  $5,000  limitation  in  this  amendment. 
Last  year  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair,  when  such  an  amendment  was  of- 
fered, pointed  out  that  the  amendment 
was  in  order  at  that  time  and  ovenuled 
the  point  of  order  made  then. 

So,  the  Chair  overiniles  the  point  of 
order  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  designed  to  eliminate 
the  feather-your-nest  practices  which 
have  grown  up  in  the  ICA  under  our 
mutual  security  program  and  seeks  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  waste,  excesses, 
and  corruption.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Passman,  detailed  a 
number  of  instances  of  underestimates 
and  waste  in  our  program  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  we  still  be- 
lieve that  it  is  our  duty  to  bridge  the 
economic  gap  between  the  haves  and 
have-nots  and  that,  as  world  leaders,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  assist  those  nations 
to  develop  their  resources  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  their  peoples. 
In  the  administration  of  our  mutual 
security  program,  we  have  been  prodigal, 
inefficient,  and  wasteful.  Too  often  ex- 
cessive costs  have  been  caused  by  lack 
of  planning  and  bad  administration. 
Frequently,  excessive  costs  have  been 
caused  by  corruption  and  dishonesty. 
In  the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations,  Report   No.    7.   House   Report 
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No.  546,  we  read  of  instances  of  corrup- 
tion by  ICA  ofBcials,  who  after  their 
s<  rvice  of  emplosmient  with  the  ICA  ob- 
t£ined  employment  with  contractors 
di  >ing  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
ICA. 

In  the  administration  in  Laos,  the 
committee  report  indicates  several  glar- 
irg  examples.  Edwin  McNamara,  a 
p  ibhc  works  and  industry  officer  of  ICA, 
accepted  bribes  totaling  $13,000  from  a 
construction  company  known  as  the 
Universal  Construction  Co.  through  its 

0  fleers,  Willis  Bird  and  Gerald  Peabody. 
William    Kirby,    area    transportation 

alviser,  aided  by  one  of  the  ICA  direc- 
t<Ts.  Carter  dePaul,  who  circumvented 
ICA  regulations,  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  award  of  a  contract  for 
tl  e  supply  of  ferry  barges  to  the  Hong 
Kong  Transportation  Co.  Shoitly 
thereafter,  Mr.  Kirby  was  employed  by 
iti  affiliate,  Pacific  Island  Shipbuilding 
C  5.  While  the  contract  was  being  nego- 
ti  ited,  this  gentleman  was  the  recipient 

01  $500  from  the  Hong  Kong  Transpor- 
ts tion  Co. 

Lacey  V.  Murrow,  U.S.  Army,  retired, 
head  of  an  engineering  firm  of  Trans- 
portation Consultants,  Inc..  was  under 
re  tainer  to  Vinnell  Co.  at  the  same  time 
h(  was  employed  by  ICA  in  Laos  as  an 
engineering  consultant  for  the  purpose 
ol  assisting  in  the  selection  of  construc- 
tion pi-ojects.  During  this  period  Vin- 
n(  11  Co.  was  seeking  to  obtain  contracts 
w  th  ICA  in  Laos. 

Norman  McKay,  an  employee  of 
Transportation  Consultants.  Inc.,  acting 
ai  consultant  to  the  USOM  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  award  to  Uni- 
v(  rsal  Construction  Co.  of  a  contract  to 
c(  nstruct  a  f  eiTy  ramp  in  Laos.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  went  to  work  for  Uni- 
ve  rsal  as  project  manager. 

Carter  dePaul,  former  USOM  director, 
sod  his  1947  Cadillac  upon  his  depar- 
ture from  Laos  to  Gerald  Peabody,  the 
h(ad  of  the  Universal  Construction  Co.. 
at  an  inflated  price.  The  car  whose 
value  was  approximately  $600  was  sold 
fo-  over  $3,000  and  was  in  an  inoper- 
alle  condition.  The  story  of  this 
USOM  director.  Carter  dePaul,  is  an 
ug  ly  one  and  it  shows  brazenness  by  an 
ICA  director  and  a  callous  disregard 
or  unconcern  by  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials. 

In  Thailand,  other  examples  of 
f ei  ither-your-nest  practices  showed  up. 
Tl  ese  were  disclosed  by  the  Committee 
or  Government  Operations  in  its  29th 
re  )ort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expii-ed. 

rhe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   [Mr.  Collier  J. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
th(!   gentleman   from    New   York    TMr. 

Sa  rTANGELO]. 

"!he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illnois? 

'  There  was  no  objection. 
At.  SANTANGELO.     Mr.   Chairman. 
1 1  lank  the  gentleman. 

:  dr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
Conmittee  a  few  instances  of  what  I 
ha  ve  been  talking  about. 


Thomas  Hill,  the  Public  Works  Chief 
of  USOM.  Thailand,  and  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinate engineers,  Herluf  Larsen.  were 
desirous  of  future  employment  by  a  con- 
struction company.  Sverdrup  k  Parcel. 
Mr.  Hill  had  overall  responsibility  for  all 
construction  projects  in  Thailand  and 
was  responsible  for  holding  Sverdiup 
k  Parcel  to  a  proper  performance  of  the 
contract.  Larsen  was  charged  with 
specific  responsibility  of  supervising  the 
Northea.st  Highway.  Hill  was  hired  by 
Sverdrup  k  Parcel  on  July  1.  1957.  Lar- 
sen applied  for  a  job  with  Sverdrup  k 
Parcel  in  Januaiy  of  1957.  and  continued 
to  supervise  the  performance  of  that  finn 
until  October  of  1957.  Larsen  was 
finally  offered  a  job  but  because  of  rea- 
sons of  health,  refused  it.  Larsen  had 
been  invited  to  submit  his  application 
for  employment  by  the  firm's  president. 
General  Sverdrup,  while  they  both  were 
attending  a  meeting  held  in  ICA,  Wash- 
ington, the  pui-pose  of  which  was  to  con- 
sider the  selection  of  an  engineer  for  the 
Bangkok -Saraburi  Highway.  Sverdrup 
&  Parcel  was  interested  in  obtaining  the 
contract.  Hill  and  Larsen  both  recom- 
mended that  the  contract  for  the  Bang- 
kok-Saraburi  road  be  awarded  to  Sver- 
diup k  Parcel  without  the  formahty  of 
seeking  competitive  proposals  from  other 
firms.  ThLs  amendment  places  the  bur- 
den on  the  person  who  profits  through 
the  employment  of  ICA  personnel. 

I  support  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram and  desire  that  it  be  effective. 
This  mutual  security  bill  appropriates 
for  fiscal  yeai-  1961  $3,384,500,000.  which 
reduces  the  budget's  estimate  by  $790.- 
500.000.  I  believe  there  are  adequate 
funds  to  do  an  effective  job.  This  ap- 
propriation eliminates  the  fat  and  the 
waste  and  maintains  inherent  strength 
of  our  efforts  to  help  the  nations  of  the 
world.  I  trust  my  amendment  will  pass 
and  thus  eliminate  a  weakness  in  the 
administration  of  our  mutual  security 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  SantangkloL 

The  amendment  was  a^rreed  to. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Monacan:  On 
page  6,  immediately  below  line  12.  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  101.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  chapter  n,  III.  or  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
during  any  period  when  more  than  twenty 
days  have  elapsed  between  the  request  for, 
and  the  furnlahlng  of,  any  document,  paper, 
communication,  audit,  review,  finding, 
recommendation,  report,  or  other  material 
relating  to  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
vision by  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  or  any  committee  of  the  Congress,  or 
any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  thereof, 
charged  with  considering  legislation  or  ap- 
propriation for  or  expenditures  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  and 
the  Department  of  State." 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 
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Mr.  FORD.  It  is  obvious  to  me.  listen- 
ing to  the  amendment  which  has  been 
read,  that  it  puts  additional  duties  on 
individuals  in  the  executive  branch  and 
therefore  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  eentle- 
maii  from  Connecticut  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Cl;n.iiman.  this 
.vame  amendment  was  offered  last  year. 
A  point  of  order  was  raised  against  it  at 
I'.iat  time  and  the  point  of  order  was 
overruled.  This  is  not  legislation.  It  is 
meiely  a  limitation  on  the  appropria- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Mills >.  The 
Chair  is  ready  to  rule.  Tiie  Chair  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  lau- 
;;uage  of  the  araep.dment  offered  by  the 
Lintleman  from  Connecticut  and  finds 
tliat  the  language  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man is  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  the 
language  which  was  offered  to  the  ap- 
p.'opriation  bill  last  year  by  thr-  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  !Mr.  Har:-v  !  on  July 
23.  1959. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.    II  is  identical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment  is 
s<  t  forth  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  105,  part  11,  page  14530  The 
Chair  on  that  occasion  held  that  the 
language  was  a  limitation  and  in  order 
on  the  appropriation  bill  and  overruled 
the  point  of  order. 

Tlie  Chair  is  constrained  to  overrule 
tlie  point  of  order  now. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  Li 
it  counized. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  with- 
liold  the  availability  of  funds  to  the  ICA 
as  long  as,  after  a  period  of  20  days  have 
elapsed,  the  ICA  refuses  to  give  informa- 
tion to  a  committee  of  Congress  or  a 
proper  subcommittee,  or  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  In  the  Hardy  subcom- 
mittee investi,'^ating  the  operations  of 
tiie  foreign  aid  program,  we  have  run 
n.any  times  into  the  roadblock  set  up  by 
tl'.c  executive  branch  whereby  pertiJient 
mfoimation  has  been  refused  the  com- 
mittee with  the  result  that  v.e  were  not 
able  to  do  the  job  that  we  were  set  up  to 
do. 

May  I  say  that  this  language  is  in  the 
a  ithorization  bill  this  year  and  it  was 
also  in  the  appropriation  bill  last  year. 

If  you  want  the  committees  of  Con- 
f-ross  charged  with  supervising  tlie  oper- 
ations of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  do 
tlio  job  that  they  are  set  up  to  do,  they 
.should  not  be  manacled  by  the  executive 
obstiuctionism  that  I  have  indicated. 

I  hope  that  the  committees  will  sup- 
P  nt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy  as  a  sub- 
^tiiute  to  the  amendment  offered  by  llr. 
MoNAGAN :  On  page  6.  immediately  below  line 
i-'.  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  101.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
propriated shall  be  used  to  carry  out  any 
provision  of  chapter  n,  in.  or  IV  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  any  project  or  activity,  or  in 
any  country,  during  any  period  when  more 
than  thlrty-flve  days  have  elapsed  between 
the  written  request  (delivered  to  the  office 
of  the  head  of  the  appropriate  department 
or  agency)   for.  and  the  furnishing  of,  any 


document,  paper,  communication,  audit,  re- 
view, finding,  recommendation,  report,  or 
other  material  in  possession  or  control  of 
such  department  or  agency  relating  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds  with  respect  to  such 
project  or  activity  or  In  such  country,  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress,  or  any  duly  author- 
ize subcommittee  thereof,  charged  with  con- 
.sidering  legislation  or  appropriations  for  or 
expenditures  of  such  department  or  agencj'." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  aimed  at  the  very 
serious  problem  experienced  by  congres- 
sional committees  in  seeking  to  secure 
the  information  necessary  for  them  to 
perform  their  fimctions  in  the  mutual 
secuiity  field.  I  am  offering  a  substitute 
amendment  which  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  accept.  I  have  no  objection  to  his 
language,  which  is  the  same  as  we  put 
into  the  bill  last  year,  but  I  have  tried 
in  my  substitute  to  anticipate  some  of 
t.he  objections  which  the  Senate  raised 
last  year.  These  objections,  as  the 
gentleman  recalls,  resulted  in  the  inser- 
tion by^he  Senate  of  language  which, 
as  subsequently  worked  out  in  confer- 
ence, differed  materially  from  the  House 
language.  We  have  now  had  some  ex- 
perience with  that  language  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  ineffective  for  accomplish- 
ing the  purpo.se  intended. 

My  purpose  is  the  same  as  that  of  my 
good  friend  from  Connecticut — to  secure 
for  the  Congress  that  full,  complete  and 
accurate  information  necessary  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  expenditures  imder  chapters  II,  III, 
and  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Last  year  the  Senate  preferred  a  pe- 
riod of  35  days  as  against  the  20  in  the 
bill  as  it  pa.ssed  the  House  and  as  pro- 
posed in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut.  My  amendment 
would  increase  the  period  to  35  days, 
which  conforms  to  the  language  in  last 
year's  act. 

I  have  worked  over  this  problem  seek- 
ing to  find  language  to  fit  the  needs  of 
Congress,  and  yet  to  avoid  any  basis 
for  a  reasonable  contention  that  the 
Congress  seeks  to  trespass  upon  the  Elx- 
ecutlve  preserve.  I  think  the  substitute 
which  I  propose  does  this.  It  is  not  as 
broad  as  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment which  the  gentleman  has  just  of- 
fered. It  is  not  directed  at  the  total 
area  of  administration,  but  only  to  in- 
formation concerning  expenditures.  If 
there  is  one  field  in  which  the  primacy 
of  the  Congress  is  clearly  recognized,  it 
is  this  field  of  expenditures.  My  amend- 
ment calls  only  for  Information  relating 
to  expenditures,  as  distinguislied  from 
policy  docimients  such  as  memorandums 
of  discussions  between  heads  of  states, 
or  confidential  memorandtmis  of  advice 
prepared  for  the  President. 

At  present  we  have  serious  difficulties 
in  getting  full,  complete,  and  accurate 
information  from  the  executive  branch, 
and  getting  it  in  timely  fashion.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  will  help  us 
to  repair  this  situation. 

I  further  believe  that  the  substitute 
language  which  I  have  offered  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate,  since  it  ia 
limited  this  year  to  information  on  ex- 
penditures. 


Sm'ely  no  one  could  seriously  con- 
tend that  the  executive  branch  has  the 
privilege  of  denying  to  the  Congress  in- 
formation necessary  to  determine  wheth- 
er appropriated  funds  have  been,  or  are 
being,  spent  with  economy  and  efficiency, 
or  that  the  device  of  "Presidential  cer- 
tification "  could  be  used  to  conceal  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  the  expenditure 
of  such  f  imds. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f lom  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with 
this  amendment  and  hope  it  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  this  i.s  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  I  am  going  to  support  it  also. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut if  it  is  agi-eeable  with  him? 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  It  is  agreeable  to  me 
and  I  am  happy  to  accept  the  substitute. 
I  believe  that  the  language  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  elimi- 
nate the  objections  which  were  raised 
last  year  in  the  Senate  and  will  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  full  information  with  respect  to 
expenditures  of  appropriated  funds  by 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  accepting  my  substitute  language, 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation for  the  gentleman's  outstanding 
work  as  a  member  of  my  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy  1 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mon- 
aganJ. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Monagan] 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Yates:  Strike 
out  line  25  on  page  7  and  lines  1 .  2.  and  3 
on  page  8. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  spe- 
cial program  for  tropical  Africa  is  an 
educational  program.  It  is  a  program 
to  help  train  personnel  to  carry  on  the 
affaii's  of  government  in  the  new  nations 
of  Africa.  Their  greatest  shortage  now 
is  in  trained  personnel,  in  technicians, 
in  educators,  in  skilled  specialists — in 
short,  of  people  who  know  how  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  government.  This 
program  proposes  to  alleviate  that 
shortage  of  personnel. 

And  what  does  the  section  in  the  bill 
do?  It  proF>06es  to  use  fimds  by  train- 
ing personnel,  but  requires  that  they  be 
trained  in  the  open  air.  It  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  construct  a  building,  a 
quonset  hut,  or  even  a  thatched  leanto. 
Like  the  oldtlme  song,  it  could  require 
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that  the  program  be  carried  out  "Under 
the  bamboo  tree." 

This  is  a  ridiculous  provision.  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  section. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
109  of  the  bill  prtrfiibits  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  therein  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building,  structure,  or  other 
similar  facility  in  connection  with  the 
special  program  for  tropical  Africa.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  prevails,  for  I  fer- 
vently believe  that  the  limitation  would 
seriously  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
special  program  for  tropical  Africa  as 
an  instrument  of  U.S.  policy.  It  makes 
it  possible  on  the  one  hand  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  educational 
training,  but  denies  on  the  other  hand 
the  possibility  of  helping  to  provide  the 
facilities  necessary  for  such  training. 

The  special  program  for  tropical 
Africa  has  as  its  central  purposes  the 
acceleration  of  African  education  and 
training  to  help  meet  the  pressing  and 
critical  need  for  African  leaders  and 
technicians  and  to  encourage  regional 
cooperation. 

The  problem  of  education  in  Africa  is 
a  critical  one  from  eveiT  point  of  view. 
The  average  literacy  rate  is  only  10  per- 
cent compared  to  35  percent  for  the 
Near  East  and  65  percent  for  the  Far 
East.  The  bulk  of  its  population  is  not 
acquainted  with  modern  economic  life, 
its  tools  and  techniques.  There  is  a 
staggering  deficit  of  trained  administra- 
tors capable  of  assuming  leadership  in 
the  newly  independent  countries. 

In  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  the 
special  program  must  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  initiate  projects  at  various 
levels  of  African  education.  It  must, 
however,  be  highly  selective  and  con- 
centrate In  those  areas  and  on  those 
projects  which  can  have  a  multiplier 
effect  and  which  could  serve  as  key 
training  centers  for  both  the  country 
concerned  and  neighboring  areas.  A 
basic  principle  of  its  operation,  there- 
fore, will  be  to  build  on  existing  African 
educational  institutions.  New  facilities, 
such  as  classrooms  and  other  structures 
to  meet  training  needs  will  be  under- 
taken only  in  support  of  such  projects 
and  will  not  be  used  to  fill  any  general 
gap  in  a  country's  educational  needs. 
Thus,  any  construction  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  end  purpose  of  a  project 
but  rather  as  one  of  several  elements 
including  the  provision  of  American 
teaching  staff  and  the  training  of  an 
African  faculty — all  aimed  at  expand- 
ing the  opportunity  for  education  for 
the  African  people. 

African  resources  to  meet  its  educa- 
tional needs  are  severely  limited  and  will 
require  supplements  from  the  United 
States  and  other  free  world  sources  if 
the  new  African  nations  are  to  cope  with 
the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  educa- 
tion and  are  to  fill  the  serious  gaps  in 
their  administrative  and  technical  lead- 
ership. From  the  U.S.  viewpoint,  assist- 
ance in  the  field  of  education,  particul- 
arly as  it  affects  future  African  leader- 
ship, is  of  utmost  importance.  To 
demonstrate  U.S.  interest  in  a  positive 
manner  requires  a  flexibility  in  meeting 
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needs  as  the  African  leaders  see  them. 
Tliis  flexibility  will  be  critically  limited 
if  the  United  States  is  unable  to  provide 
fo:  construction  costs  as  part  of  an  ef- 
fort to  develop  an  important  educational 
in  stitution  or  training  facility.  It  would 
in  leed  be  unfortunate  if  this  limitation 
mide  it  easier  for  the  Sino-Soviet  Bloc 
to  gain  a  preeminent  position  of  influ- 
ence in  such  a  key  field  as  education. 
Ai  an  example  of  their  efforts,  they  are 
constructing  and  staffing  a  technical 
institute  in  Guinea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
ni  5es  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 

Al AIR  I . 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
support  of   the   amendment  offered   by 
gentleman     from     Illinois.       This 
ariendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  add 
aermy  to  the  cost  of  this  bill  or  to  the 
of  this  section.    As  has  been  stated, 
new  independent  countries  of  Africa 
halve  a  great  need  for  trained   leaders 
for   a   trained   civil   service.     This 
ai^endment  would  give  greater  freedom 
the  training  of  these  people,    i  think 

amendment  should  be  adopted. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 

gentleman  yield? 
VIr.  ADAIR.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
om  Louisiana. 

Mr.    PASSMAN.     The    proponents   of 

s  provision  in  the  authorization  bill 

d   us   that   they   did   not  expect  any 

hqusing  to  be  provided  in  the  estimate. 

their  request,  the  committee  con.sid- 

the    program    and    piovided    the 

but   prohibited   the  use  of  any 

fiihds  for  any  type  of  housing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rocog- 
nines  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi.s  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI. 

VIr.  O  HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
mi  m,  as  chairman  of  the  African  Sub- 
co  nmittec  of  the  Committee  on  Foieign 
Al  airs  I  intended  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  It  to  proceed  for  10  minutes  that  ade- 
quately to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  could 
mi?et  my  responsibility.  But  the  time 
liriitation.  to  which  I  objected  but  in 
th  ?  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  motion 
pipvailed,  has  made  that  impossible. 

need  not  remind  my  colleaKues  that 
belatedly  there  has  come  a  recoRnition 
of  the  importance  to  us  of  deep  and 
abiding  ties  of  understanding  and  of 
fr  endship  with  the  peoples  of  tropical 
Alrica.  One  has  only  to  read  the  daily 
ar  d  periodical  press  to  measure  the  tre- 
mendous interest  suddenly  awakened  in 
a  continent  that  in  1959  was  relatively  of 
so  little  interest  to  us  that  a  sroup  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, circling  the  world,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  visiting  many 
lands  in  the  promotion  of  cood  will, 
vi'ited  very  briefly  only  one  country  in 
Africa  and  that,  convenient  for  the  visi- 
tors, far  to  the  north  of  Africa  and 
much  nearer  Europe  than  the  countries 
of  [tropical  Africa. 

t  began  to  look,  even  as  recently  as 

year  1959.  that  we  were  so  bedazzled 

the  mystic  lure  of  the  Far  East,  fasci- 

ajted  with  the  dream  that  the  destiny  of 

United  States  was  far,  far  away  in 

Orient,  that  the  Continent  of  Africa 

a|s  of  no  concern  to  us  and  to  the  free 

Id.     Indeed  even  today  a  large  part 


of  Africa  still  is  carried  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Department  as  Europe, 
just  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is 
treated  organizationally  as  part  of 
Europe,  not  of  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  difficult  to  explain  to 
newly  emerging  nations  this  hangover 
of  colonialism  in  the  organizational 
charts  of  our  State  Department  based 
not  upon  the  facts  of  geography  but  up- 
on the  histoi"y  of  a  past  era. 

I  appreciate?  that  there  are  organiza- 
tional problems,  but  I  venture  the  sug- 
gestion, which  I  think  is  one  of  common 
sense,  that  wo  will  be  better  understood 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  when  the 
State  Department  puts  all  of  Africa  back 
in  Africa  and  all  of  .'\merica  back  on  the 
American  hemisphere. 

I  appreciate,  also,  that  oui-  alliance 
with  European  colonial  powers  in  very 
large  measure  was  responsible  for  the 
mi-sunderstandini;  of  us  by  the  peoples 
of  Africa  who  were  intent  on  running 
their  own  affairs  under  the  governments 
of  their  own  determination.  The  blunt 
fact  is  that  in  Africa  we  have  missed  the 
boat.  We  now  have  an  opportunity  by 
swimminK  fast  enouKh  to  catch  up. 

When  the  i.ssue  was  one  of  colonialism 
or  national  .sovereignty  we  were  in  a  po- 
sition of  embarra.ssment  stemming  from 
our  European  alliances.  That  situation 
has  chanfipd.  New  nations  are  coming 
into  being  in  Africa  so  rapidly  that  re- 
cently Secretary  of  State  Herter  told 
our  committee  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  Africa  mi^hi  have  as  many  as 
40  seats  in  the  General  As.sembly  of  the 
United  Nations  The  European  colonial 
powers  are  givint;  independence  to  their 
former  colonies  so  far  ahead  of  sched- 
ule as  to  knock  into  a  cocked  hat  the 
calculations  of  even  a  year  ago. 

In  this  new  phase  of  the  African  sit- 
uation the  United  States  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  .'f>rvicf>  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  avoid.  I  can  a.ssure  my  colleagues 
that  the  subcommittee  en  Africa  has 
kept  constantly  and  sympathetically  in 
touch  with  what  is  transpiring  in  Africa. 
It  has  been  a  hard  working  subcommit- 
tee. Mrs.  Bolton  is  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  Next  to  my  beloved  col- 
league from  Illinois.  Mr.  Chiperfield,  she 
is  the  top  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  full  committee.  She  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  Africa.  Serving  with 
her  on  the  minority  side  is  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Adair  I.  and  he  has  made  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. 

On  the  majority  side  is  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.ssouri  I  Mr.  Carnahan  I  who  next 
to  our  great  chairman.  Dr.  Morgan,  is 
the  ranking  majority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
.«an  I  Mr.  Dir.cs  I ,  who  by  his  visits  to 
Africa  and  his  constant  consultations  is 
probably  in  closer  touch  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  peoples  of  Africa  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body,  and  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Chicago, 
whose  district  adjoins  the  district  that 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Murphy  I. 
Congressman  Murphy's  knowledge  of 
Africa,  its  peoples  and  their  history, 
amazes  me.    He  is  a  most  valuable  mem- 
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ber  of  our  subcommittee  and  a  prodi- 
gious worker. 

That  our  colleagues  may  have  some 
measure  of  the  diligence  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Africa  may  I  say  that  there 
has  been  scarcely  a  country  in  Africa 
that  has  not  been  represented  at  our 
hearings.  On  Monday  next  we  will  meet 
here  in  Washington  with  the  speaker  of 
the  Nigerian  House  of  Assembly.  Some 
weeks  ago  Dr.  Banda,  shortly  after  his 
release  from  detention  in  Nyasaland, 
met  with  us  here  in  Washington.  Not 
long  ago  we  benefited  by  getting  a  first- 
hand recital  from  an  outstanding  dele- 
gation, including  two  women,  from  the 
Mali  Federation.  Some  months  ago 
when  the  President  of  Guinea  was  in 
Chicago  he  gave  2  hours  to  a  conference 
with  our  subcommittee,  which  was  rep- 
resented by  Congressman  Murphy  and 
myself,  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, because  of  the  time  and  dis- 
tance factors,  being  unable  to  attend. 

I  mention  this  merely  that  my  col- 
leagues may  know  that  the  members  of 
our  subcommittee  have  accepted  very 
seriously  their  responsibility  and  have 
advantsiged  from  every  opportunity  to 
get  at  first  hand  a  better  understand- 
ing of  Africa,  the  problems  of  its  present 
and  its  aspirations  for  the  future. 

I  would  say  that  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  the  newly  emerging  nations  of 
Africa  is  for  trained  civil  servants.  It 
is  not  that  the  Africans  do  not  have  the 
ability,  and  on  that  point  I  might  remark 
that  the  scholastic  record  of  students  in 
African  colleges  and  universities  com- 
pares most  favorably  with  that  of  those 
in  European  and  American  colleges  and 
universities.  But  naturally,  having  been 
denied  the  opportunity  of  much  partici- 
pation in  government,  they  lack  experi- 
ence. 

It  is  a  situation  comparable  to  that  of 
our  own  country  when  we  were  massing 
great  armed  forces  to  engage  in  a  titanic 
world  conflict.  We  needed  officers,  and 
we  did  not  have  the  time  to  send  young 
men  to  West  Point  and  Annapwlis  for  4 
years  of  officer  training.  The  need  was 
immediate,  and  we  met  the  challenge 
both  in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
by  officers'  training  schools  from  which 
in  90  days  of  intensive  training  we  built 
up  an  officer  corps  that  met  every  de- 
mand of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

What  we  did  to  meet  that  challenge 
of  war.  when  the  world  of  freedom  was 
at  .stake,  is  a  pattern  of  what  can  be 
done  in  Africa  today  when  the  fate  of 
that  continent  and  to  a  large  extent  the 
fate  of  the  free  world  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  civil  officials 
of  newly  emerging  nations  can  function 
bt^th  on  high  and  low  levels. 

My  concept  of  the  way  in  which  the 
$20  million  of  the  tropical  Africa  pro- 
gram should  be  used  is  along  the  lines  I 
have  suggested.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
program  measured  by  dollars.  In  fiscal 
1961  it  is  estimated  that  European  pow- 
ers, including  the  Soviet,  will  be  pouring 
mto  tropical  Africa  from  $500  million  to 
a  billion  dollars.  We  cannot  compete  on 
that  scale. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  with 
$20  million  is  to  give  the  new  African 
nations  something  that  they  need  Imme- 


diately, something  that  will  help  them  to 
keep  on  their  feet  and  to  have  even  in 
the  humblest  of  public  offices  persons  who 
have  been  reasonably  well  trained  in  the 
performance  of  the  tasks  given  them. 
This  I  think  can  be  done  with  the  $20 
million  appropriated  for  this  program 
provided  there  is  wise  administration 
and  the  objective  always  kept  in  mind  of 
meeting  the  immediate  need. 

If  section  109  remains  in  H.R.  12619  it 
will  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
90-day  training  schools  for  civil  servants 
because  obviously  some  relatively  small 
amounts  of  money  would  be  necessary 
for  temporary  construction.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  think,  in  view 
of  the  modest  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  $20  million  for  all  tropical  Africa, 
that  any  large  sums  should  be  used  in 
school  and  college  construction  but  there 
are  places  where  some  construction 
wisely  should  be  made,  and  on  a  neces- 
sarily limited  scale,  because  of  the  large- 
ness of  the  field  to  be  covered.  I  can 
cite  one  instance,  I  think  it  is  in  Nigeria 
where  there  is  a  very  good  university, 
capable  of  carrying  a  much  larger  stu- 
dent body,  but  handicapped  by  lack  of 
living  quarters  for  students.  If  it  was 
proposed,  as  well  it  might,  to  build  in- 
expensive barracks  in  which  students 
coming  from  all  parts  of  tropical  Africa 
could  live,  and  no  one  I  think  would  call 
that  an  extravagance,  the  project  could 
not  be  entertained  because  of  the  pro- 
hibition in  .section  109. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  and  his  subcommittee  realized 
how  far  section  109  would  go  in  destroy- 
ing completely  the  tropical  Africa  pro- 
gram. We  could  not  build  even  the 
humblest  hut  to  house  a  teacher  or  a  stu- 
dent. Section  109,  I  repeat,  would  com- 
pletely kill  the  program  and  I  know  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  subcommittee  to 
do  that.  I  trust  the  amendment  of  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates  1,  a 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  will  be  adopted  unanimously. 

Now  is  our  golden  opportunity  to  win 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  Africa  by  helping  them  the  more  effi- 
ciently to  carry  the  responsibilities  at- 
tendant on  sovereignty.  If  we  lose 
Africa,  and  the  binding  friendship  which 
properly  nurtured  will  permanently 
endure  between  our  own  country,  a  child 
of  an  early  colonialism,  and  the  new  na- 
tions of  Africa,  children  of  colonialism 
of  a  later  period,  we  will  lose  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Baldwin!. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  nations  of  Africa 
it  seems  are  among  the  key  nations  in 
the  world  today.  I  think  this  program 
is  most  essential  and,  certainly,  a  train- 
ing program  of  this  type  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  they  should  be  able  to  con- 
struct whatever  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  training. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  YATES.  The  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  says  in  an  article  on  Africa: 

This  whole  vast  area  of  southern  Africa, 
from  the  Congo  to  the  lower  tip  of  South 
Africa,  Is  the  heartland  of  the  continents 
wealth  and  development.  Native  blacks  pre- 
paring to  take  over  almost  everywhere  ex- 
cept In  South  Africa  are  up  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  They  are  short  of  skilled 
manpower,  trained  civil  servants,  and  the 
capital  needed  to  develop  fully  the  huge 
potential  of  lower  Africa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  section,  as  it 
stands  now.  would  kill  the  program.  We 
must  cooperate  with  these  nations  to 
help  them  help  themselves. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Yates]  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows  : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colmer:  On 
page  6.  after  line  23.  Insert  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  103.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
In  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  connection  with  any  contract  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  or  repair  to  l>e  car- 
ried out  In  a  shipyard  located  outside  the 
United  States." 

And  renumber  the  remaining  sections  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  parliamentary  situation  what  it  is. 
of  course  no  opportunity  is  available  to 
present  the  necessary  explanation  of  and 
the  purpose  for  the  amendment.  Briefly, 
the  amendment  would  prevent  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  continuation  of  an  intolerable 
situation  so  far  as  the  shipbuilders  is 
concerned  as  affected  by  this  program. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program  allocate  these  funds 
to  foreign  countries;  they  then  can  and 
do  authorize  the  building  of  ships  by 
one  foreign  nation  to  another;  some- 
times the  money  is  furnished  one  nation 
to  build  ships  for  itself  in  its  own  coun- 
try. While  this  comes  as  no  revelation. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  our  colleagues 
know  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  American  shipbuilders  to  success- 
fully bid  for  the  construction  of  these 
ships.  In  fact,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses it  is  impossible.  This,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  foreign  yards, 
with  their  cheap  labor  and  cheaply  pro- 
duced materials  can  underbid  the  Ameri- 
can yards  by  as  much  as  one-half  and 
never  less  than  one  fourth.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  was  brought  forcefully  to  my 
attention  recently  when  the  ICA  issued 
invitations  for  bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  hydraulic  dredge  for  "Vietnam.  Sev- 
eral American  yards  bid  on  this  ship.  It 
so  happened  that  the  Ingalls  Shipbuild- 
ing Corp.  of  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  was  the 
lowest  qualified  bidder  among  the  do- 
mestic bidders.  However,  two  Japanese 
firms  submitted  much  lower  bids.  The 
Ingalls  bid  was  $1,394,950  but  the  Uraga 
Dock  Co..  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  Japan,  was 
$916,200. 

We  have  repeatedly  had  the  matter  up 
with  ICA  officials,  but  have  gotten  no 
encouragement  whatever.  And  it  would 
now  appear  that  this  contract  will  be 
awarded  to  this  Japanese  company. 
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This  presents  a  pretty  difficult  pic- 
ture. It  comes  at  a  time  when  every 
reputable  shipyard  in  this  country  is 
hungry  for  contracts.  They  are  all  en- 
gaged in  submitting  the  lowest  possible 
bids  in  order  to  have  enough  work  going 
to  keep  their  yards  intact;  often  bidding 
below  the  actual  cost  of  construction.  It 
also  comes  at  a  time  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  itself  are  insulted  by  having  the 
President's  invitation  to  visit  that  coun- 
try withdrawn. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  all.  I 
am  sure  the  facts  are  that  this  very  for- 
eign yard  was  either  constructed  or  ma- 
terially subsidized  by  the  American  tax- 
payers in  its  construction.  Finally,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wonder  how  the  stockhold- 
ers, the  workmen  who  are  being  laid  off 
of  their  jobs  for  want  of  contracts,  all 
of  whom  are  taxed  to  pay  for  this  proj- 
ect, must  feel. 

Of  course,  this  situation  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  shipbuilding  industry  alone. 
It  is  going  on  every  day  in  many  other 
industries.  And,  of  course,  everyone 
knows  that  American  industry  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  industry  because 
of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

This  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Ford  1 . 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
like  to  disagree  with  the  fine  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
not  practical  to  send  ships  from  Europe 
or  the  Mediten-anean  back  to  the  United 
States  for  repair  and  rehabilitation. 
This  does  not  make  sense  and,  therefore. 
I  must  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Colmer)  there 
were — ayes  52.  noes  97. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coffin:  On 
page  4.  strike  out  all  on  line  22  through 
line  25. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
this  amendment  should  appeal  to  all  of 
the  Members  in  this  Chamber.  It  takes 
off  the  shackles  which  have  been  put 
on  the  Inspector  General,  an  office  which 
w^e  created  last  year  to  help  police  the 
foreign-aid  program.  Admittedly  no 
substitute  for  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce,  it  is.  nevertheless,  an  indispensa- 
ble agency  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  keep  a  day-in, 
day-out  running  check  on  bribery,  cor- 
ruption, and  inefficiency. 

This  involves  no  new  money  in  the 
program.  What  the  committee  has  done 
is  to  say  to  this  watchdog:  "You  can- 
not use  more  than  $1  million."  We 
should  allow  them  to  use  $5  million  if 
they  thought  it  was  necessary  to  clean 
up  inefficiency. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  be  recognized  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  recoernized. 
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( COFFIN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

:  MORGAN.    I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

fi  am  Maine. 

( ;OFFIN.    I  know  the  gentleman. 

chairman  of  the  For- 

Committee,  has  been  most 

interested  in  this  provision.    This  affects 

In4pector  General  who  has  a  great 

do  and  is  doing  a  good  job. 

MORGAN.     Mr.    Chairman,    the 

4.  beginning  on  line  22 — sets 
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issue  here  is  not  a  conflict  be- 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
amount  of  money  which  should 
available.  The  disagreement  is 
within  the  Congress.  The  Ex- 
opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
General  and  Comptroller  and 
and  I  assume  the  Executive 
)refer  to  see  the  entire  operation 
abandoned  or  its  scope  of  operation  cur- 
tailed. 
The 
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Jispector  General  and  Comptrol- 

wlth  the  staff  necessai-y  to 

his  operations,  was  established 

result  of  action  initiated  by  the 

Affairs  Committee.  I  personally 

;ed  the  amendment  creating  this 

to  the  committee,  and  I  feel 

ongly  that  the  Inspector  General 

Cc|mptroller  should  be  given  an  op- 

ty  to  get  his  program  into  full 


op>erati  on. 

I  bel  eve  that  it  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  Jnited  States  that  there  be  a  mu- 
tual security  program  and  that  the  Con- 
it  to  the  American  taxpayer 
Everything  possible  to  assure  that 
fuiids  provided  to  finance  the  mutual 
program  not  be  wasted.     This 
basis  for  setting  up  the  Office  of 
General  and  Comptroller. 
I  bo4rowed  the  idea  from  the  armed 
The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
each  has  an  Inspector  General. 
;  nspectors  General  operate  within 
organization  but  report  directly  to 
commander.    What  we  were  try- 
was  to  create  within  the  execu- 
briinch  a  staff  skilled  enough  and 
ejiough  to  keep  track  of  what  ac- 
going  on  in  the  operation  of  the 
security  program,  to  call  defi- 
to  the  attention  of  Under  Secre- 
lon  who  is  the  man  with  overall 
respon^bility  for  the   entire  operation, 
1  lee  that  corrective  action  is  taken 
scandals   develop   to   the  point 
they   make   headlines   or   before 
of  money  have  been  wasted, 
dea  was  not  to  duplicate  what  is 
qone  by  the  General  Accounting 
by  investigating  committees  of 
ess.    The  General  Accounting 
review  mutual  security  opera- 
their  findings  have  been  most 
Our  own  committee  and  oth- 
com^nittees  have  conducted  investi- 
and  are  continuing  to  conduct 
All  of  these  are  impor- 
should  continue.     The  object, 
is  not  to  have  people  on  the 


or 
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outside  conduct  a  post-audit  after  the 
damage  has  been  done.  It  is  to  have 
people  who  are  in  close  and  continuous 
touch  with  everyday  operations  who  can 
act  to  correct  and  prevent  deficiencies 
and  waste  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  very  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  whenever  our  Members  go  overseas 
they  encounter  a  substantial  number  of 
Americans  in  every  country  who  are 
aware  of  certain  shortcomings  of  our 
mutual  security  operations  and  who  are 
anxious  to  have  them  taken  care  of.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  generally 
a  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of 
personnel  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
mutual  security  program  to  hide  waste 
or  to  cover  up  mistakes.  I  realize,  how- 
ever, that  it  frequently  is  difficult  to  get 
reports  of  waste  and  inefficiency  trans- 
mitted from  the  working  level  to  the 
top  officials  of  an  organization.  It  is  only 
human  that  people  whose  jobs  depend 
on  a  particular  operation  are  not  in- 
clined to  send  in  reports  which  might 
result  in  that  particular  operation  being 
closed  down.  It  is  also  true  that  people 
who  are  responsible  for  decisions  are  in- 
clined to  be  slow  in  admitting  mistakes. 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  In- 
spector General  and  his  staff  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  by  which  information  about 
deficiencies  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram can  be  transmitted  from  the  op- 
erating level  in  the  field  where  they 
become  apparent  to  the  top  echelon  of 
the  organization  where  remedial  action 
can  be  taken. 

The  Appropriations  Subcommittee  ap- 
parently does  not  agree  with  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  printed  hearings  of  the  sub- 
committee there  are  a  number  of  state- 
ments of  members,  saying  that  the  idea 
is  no  good  and  that  it  will  never  work. 
They  apparently  believe  that  the  Inspec- 
tor General  idea  works  out  all  right  in 
the  armed  services  but  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  to  the  mutual  securi- 
ty program  which  prevents  its  working 
here. 

By  limiting  the  funds  available  to  the 
Inspector  General  to  $1  million,  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  is  making 
sure  that  they  will  win  the  argument  be- 
cause there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  that 
is  all  the  money  available  to  the  In- 
spector General  and  Comptroller,  he 
cannot  do  the  job  he  is  supposed  to  do. 

The  Inspector  General  in  making  up 
his  own  budget  wanted  $1,762,000. 

One  indication  of  how  much  money  is 
necessary  to  carry  on  this  sort  of  an 
operation  can  be  derived  from  figures 
submitted  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  its  own  oversea  operations. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  main- 
tains two  oversea  offices — one  in  Paris 
and  one  in  Tokyo.  These  offices  are 
staffed  with  officers  who  travel  all  over 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  respectively. 
The  work  is  limited  entirely  to  investi- 
gating U.S.  military  expenditures  in 
those  areas.  These  include  military  as- 
sistance expenditures  under  the  mutual 
security  program  and  the  expenditures 
of  our  own  Armed  Forces  stationed 
abroad.  Investigations  of  other  over- 
sea operations  of  the  United  States,  in- 
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eluding  the  economic  side  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  are  handled  by  Gen- 
eral Accounting  personnel  sent  directly 
fi  om  Washington. 

To  operate  these  two  oversea  offices,  it 
costs  the  General  Accounting  Office 
$1,434,500  a  year  for  salaries,  travel  and 
actual  oversea  office  expenses.  This 
includes  nothing  for  Washington  admin- 
istration or  support  in  connection  with 
the  oversea  operation. 

If  it  takes  $1,400,000  for  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  operate  only  two 
oversea  offices,  limited  to  military  op- 
erations in  only  two  areas  of  the  world, 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  Inspector  General  and  Comp- 
troller to  keep  his  eye  on  the  mutual 
security  operations  all  over  the  world, 
including  all  programs,  for  nn  outlay  of 
only  $1  million  per  year. 

I  personally  am  disapix)inted  in  the 
progress  made  by  the  Inspector  General 
in  getting  his  operation  under  way,  and 
in  my  opinion  he  is  not  giving  the  proper 
emphasis  to  certain  aspects  of  his  opera- 
tion. I  t)elieve  that  the  program  which 
he  has  in  mind  and  has  submitted  in 
some  detail  to  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee should  be  revised.  For  that 
reason.  I  favor  that  a  limitation  of 
81,500.000  be  placed  on  his  operation, 
which  is  5200,000  les.s  than  he  has  asked 
for. 

A  limitation  of  this  kind  would  make 
it  necessary  for  him  to  revise  his  pro- 
gram, and  I  believe  that  such  a  revision 
would  improve  it.  A  figure  of  $1,500,000. 
however,  should  be  enough  for  him  to 
carry  on  his  work,  while  a  $1  million 
figure  would  absolutely  prevent  his 
rendering  the  service  which  is  necessary 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  anyone  else 
desire  to  be  heard  on  this  amendment? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  desire  to  be 
heard,  Mr.  Chainnan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  will  merely  state  that 
this  amendment  seeks  to  take  a  limita- 
tion off  this  agency  which  the  committee 
set  up  to  go  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Inspector  General  must  get  approval 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  for  his  appro- 
priations. In  short,  we  are  in  the  pasi- 
tion  of  the  pilot  just  about  ready  to  take 
off  at  the  end  of  the  runway  who  decides 
to  reverse  his  propellers.  I  urge  that  this 
amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire to  be  heard  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
section  of  the  bill  to  which  this  amend- 
ment applies  provides  for  a  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  funds  the  Inspector 
General  may  spend.  The  Insjiector  Gen- 
eral now  has  no  limitation;  he  may 
spend  as  much  as  he  wishes  to  do,  sub- 
ject only  to  his  own  judgment. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  now 
pending. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ford  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Coffin:  On  page  4,  line  23,  strike  out 
"$1,000.000"  and  Insert  "$1,250,000." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford  J. 

The  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  IMr.  Coffin  I. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion ; demanded  by  Mr.  Coffin)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment.  I  have  four  or  five  of 
them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  five 
amendments  he  offers  be  considered  en 
bloc'' 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  right  with 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gross;  Page 
4.  line  17,  strike  out  the  figure  ••$38,000,000  " 
and   insert   in  lieu   thereof  '$35,000,000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hear- 
ings on  this  mutual  security  program 
over  the  years  are  replete  with  exam- 
ples of  inept  and  wasteful  administra- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  program  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  to  reduce  the 
funds  for  administration  purposes  and 
to  indicate  the  need  to  fire  a  few  of  the 
starry-eyed  dream'^rs  that  abound  in  the 
afiministration   handling  this  program. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered   by  Mr.   Gross:    Page 

4.  line  25,  after  the  word  '•amended",  insert 
•none  of  which  shall  be  used  for  representa- 
tion or  entertainment." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  work- 
ing hard  to  increase  spending  under  this 
foreign  giveaway  program  can  tell  me 
the  amount  to  be  appropriated  in  this 
bill  for  liquor  and  entertainment? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearings  on  appro- 
priation bills  before  the  House  can  al- 
ways be  read  with  profit.  For  instance, 
it  was  enlightening  to  read  recently  that 
the  downtrodden  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  underwriting  the  costs  of  studies 
dealing  with  the  "aging  of  ovaries  in 
cockroaches,"  '"the  circulatory  physiol- 
ogy of  the  octopus,"  a  "pictorial  test  of 
the  intrapersonal  and  interpersonal  re- 
lationship of  a  husband  and  wife." 

Now  we  learn  in  these  hearings, 
through  a  Mr.  Crockett,  that  a  cocktail 
party  held  in  a  foreign  country  is  "rep- 
resentation," while  the  same  kind  of  a 
fandango  staged  in  this  country  comes 
under  the  heading  of  "entertainment." 

Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Chairman,  "representa- 
tion" is  always  used  in  the  connotation  of 
entertainment  overseas,  while  "entertain- 
ment" Is  used  in  the  connotation  of  domes- 


tic entertainment.     We  do  not  use   "repre- 
sentation" domestically. 

Mr.  PAssBiAN,  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  when  he  was 
finally  enlightened  as  to  the  difference, 
observed  that  the  fast  travelers  in  the 
State  Etepartment  and  the  ICA  prob- 
ably have  as  much  fun  no  matter  which 
of  the  above  headings  may  be  used  to 
pick  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  ICA  requested 
$198,000  for  "representation"  and  $6,000 
for  entertainment,  while  the  State  De- 
partment, although  it  apparently  got 
$835,000  in  another  bill,  requested  an- 
other $72,500.  It  is  contended  that 
money  is  needed  for  funeral  and  cere- 
monial wreaths  so  Mr.  Passman  asked 
for  a  separation  of  the  scotch  and 
bourbon  and  from  the  expenditures  for 
wreaths  here  is  how  it  looks: 

Estimated  expenditures  for  funeral  and 
ynemorial  wreaths  under  the  411  (c\  ap- 
propriation— representation 

Fiscal  year   1960 $145 

Fiscal  year   1959 148 

Fiscal  year  1958 155 

Now  the  request  for  liquor  and  enter- 
tainment : 

REPRESENTA'nON  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  EXPENSES 
IN   MUTUAL  SECURITT  PROGRAM 

Fiscal    year    1961    estimated    representation 
expenses  and  entertainment  expenses 
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Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  beyond  belief  that 
any  additional  request  would  be  made 
for  additional  liquor  funds,  and  I  h(ve 
my  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:   Page  6, 

line  3,  strike  out  •■$550,000,000'^  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ••$450.000.000." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  to 
be  noted  in  connection  with  this  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  that,  insofar  as  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, the  contributions  to  this  fund 
are  direct  grants  that  are  never  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  made  clear  in  the  following 
colloquy  on  page  450  of  the  House  hear- 
ings on  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions for  1961: 

Mr.  Passman.  At  what  time,  if  ever,  does 
any  of  this  go  back  in  the  U.S.  Treasury? 

Mr.  MuRPHT.  Under  existing  authority.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  any 
of  the  receipts  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  whether  repayment*  of  principal  or 
Interest,  would  go  back  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasiu-y. 

They  are  made  available  for  the  continuing 
operation  of  the  DLP. 
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Mr.  Passman.  We  are  hoping  this  program 
will  come  to  an  end  one  of  these  days.  Let 
us  discuss  the  present  legislation. 

There  la  no  provision  whereby  any  of  this 
money  will  ever  come  back  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury to  reduce  the  public  debt  or  to  be  reap- 
pro  prlated  In  other  fields? 

Bdr.  Mtthpht.  That  Is  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

And  again  on  page  451: 

Mr.  Passman.  I  do  not  believe  in  being 
repetitious  unless  it  serves  a  useful  purpose. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  disagreeing  or  quarrel- 
ing but  a  matter  of  setting  the  record 
straight. 

Under  the  Development  Loan  Fund  there  la 
no  provision  in  the  law,  and  there  is  none 
planned  that  you  know  of,  whereby  the  dol- 
lars that  we  are  appropriating — come  from 
the  taxpayer — will  go  back  into  the  U.S. 
Treasixry,  to  be  used  toward  reducing  the 
public  debt  or  to  be  spent  to  meet  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  U.S.  Congress,  let  us  say.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MuKPHY.  Yes.  sir,  I  believe  It  is. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  refuse 
to  make  any  further  grants  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  to  this  Development  Loan 
F^md.  As  the  record  will  show  this  Is 
an  outright  grant  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  provide  funds  for  constructing 
projects  in  foreign  countries,  with  none 
of  the  funds  ever  being  repaid  to  the 
United  States  Treasury.  At  the  present 
time  nearly  80  percent  of  the  funds  are 
being  made  under  loan  agreements  pro- 
viding for  repayment  in  foreign  cur- 
rency. 

Certainly  it  is  time  to  reduce  this  drain 
on  the  taxpayers'  pocketbook.  This 
amendment  would  be  only  a  token  step 
to  what  should  be  done. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
6.  line  4,  strike  out  the  period  and  Insert 
a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
none  of  the  funds  advanced  to  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  shall  be  used  to  execute 
loans  on  which  less  than  50  percent  of  the 
loan  Is  to  be  repaid  in  dollars." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Director  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
expressed  the  belief  that  some  repay- 
ment should  be  made  in  dollars  in  these 
words,  taken  from  page  312  of  the  House 
hearings  on  the  mutual  security  appro- 
priations for  1961: 

Mr.  Bhand.  I  might  mention.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  connection  with  local  cur- 
rencies. I  feel  rather  strongly  that  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  should  have  built  into 
Its  loans  some  repayment  in  dollars  in 
practically  all  of  the  loans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  tax- 
payers of  the  Nation  are  called  upon  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  to  this  fund 
with  no  provision  for  repayment  to  the 
Treasury  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
require  that  not  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  repayments  made  by  the  loanees  shall 
be  in  dollars.  If  this  is  done  it  should  re- 
duce future  requests  for  additional  dollar 
capital  to  maintain  the  fund. 

In  addition,  the  time  may  come  when 
it  would  be  desirable  to  enact  new  legis- 
lation to  either  repay  the  taxpayers  for 
the  funds  advanced  or  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  a  dividend  on  the  taxpayers' 
investment.  At  such  time  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a  large  part  of  the 
capital  fund  in  dollars. 


The  Ctlerk  reads  as  follows: 
Amendynent    offered    by    Mr.    Gross. 


On 

page  9  ajter  line  11  add  the  following  new 
section: 
"Sec. 
propria  t«|a 
contracts 
tuition 
$200  per 


]  14.  None  of  the  funds  herein  ap- 
shall  be  used  to  Implement  new 
or  to  extend  existing  contracts  for 
studies  which  are  in  excess  of 
month  per  student." 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  hear- 
shows  that  the  International 
ion    Administration    is    paying 
of  $800  or  more  per  student  per 
The  OflBce  of  Education  advises 
tuition  rates  for   private 
run  slightly   over  $850  per 
an  8-month  school  year  this 
slightly  over  $100  per  month, 
conceive  how  the  adminis- 
ICA  can  justify  the  exorbitant 
^me  of  the  contracts  that  came 
in  the  recent  hearings.     When 
General  of  the  ICA  states 
lad  no  intention  of  investigating 
that  carried  a  tuition  rate 
iround  eight  times  the  average 
•ate  of  our  institutes  of  higher 
it  is  time  we  put  some  restric- 
the  use  of  the  taxpayers'  funds, 
of  these  study  courses  appear 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ICA  personnel  new  ways  to 
the   hard-earned   taxpayers' 
Is  it  not  in  order  to  ask  whether 
justified,  even  if  the  cost  is  re- 
percent? 
Ctiairman.  when  we  return  to  the 
shall  ask  permission  to  include 
»f  the  proposed  schedule  of  lec- 
lich  have  been  costing  the  tax- 
:  uch  exorbitant  amounts. 
QHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
offered  by  the  gentle- 
Iowa, 
amendments  were  rejected. 
QrROSS.     Mr.    Chairman,   I   ask 
consent  to  extend  my   re- 
the  Record  on  each  amend - 
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Mr 
an  ameiidment 

The  C  erk  read  as  follows 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Reuss:  On  page 
7,  lines  Hi  to  18.  strike  out  "section  106"  and 
renumbef  the  later  sections  accordingly. 


la 


CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
;equest  of  the  gentleman  from 

was  no  objection. 
REUSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler 


REUSS.     Mr.   Chairman,    I    a.sk 

consent  to   extend   my  re- 

;  this  point  in  the  Record. 

CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 

1  equest  of  the  gentleman  from 

n? 

was  no  objection. 
IIEUSS.       Mr.     Chairman,     the 
Security  Act  of  1960,  approved 
14,   directed  the   President  to 
udy  made  of  the  point  4  Youth 
under  which  young  U.S.  citizens 
1  ave    an    opportunity    to    serve 
in    technical    cooperation    pro- 
While  the  principal  expenses  of 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  a  private 
up  to  $10,000  of  technical 
funds  was  authorized  to  help 
expenses  of  the  study. 
106  of  the  mutual  security  ap- 
bill  in  effect  vetoes  the  Ped- 


t  on 


eral  contribution  to  this  study,  which 
Congress  ordered  only  a  month  ago.  My 
amendment,  by  striking  section  106, 
would  permit  the  study  to  go  forward  as 
envisaged  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1960. 

One  of  the  criticisms  made  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  been  that  it  con- 
centrates to  much  on  military  aid  and  on 
the  more  grandiose  economic  projects, 
instead  of  on  a  person-to-person  ap- 
proach. The  point  4  Youth  Corps  idea 
would  permit  at  least  a  study  to  be  made 
of  this  person-to-person  approach. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, in  its  report  on  this  year's  Mutual 
Security  Act,  expressed  its  belief  that 
"there  is  substantial  merit  in  the  pro- 
posal." The  committee  report  states — 
page  29; 

The  cummltice  believes  that  the  United 
States  is  failing  to  utilize  one  of  its  im- 
portant assets  by  not  developing  a  program 
for  using  such  services.  If  young  Americans 
with  farm  backgrounds  and  adequate  tech- 
nical training,  who  are  willing  to  live  In 
the  villages  and  share  in  the  dally  work  of 
the  people  and  would  serve  with  only  a 
minimum  salary  and  subsistence  allowance, 
could  be  carefully  selected  and  sent  to  the 
less  developed  countries,  they  could  be 
unusually  effective  representatives  of  the 
United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
PiLCHER  1 ,  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Economic  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  reported 
to  the  House  on  June  1,  1960,  on  the  sub- 
committee's recent  six-continent  study 
trip.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  re- 
ported that  he  and  his  subcommittee  had 
found  evidence  of  much  "waste  and  ex- 
travagance" ;  but  one  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful American  project  had  been  ob- 
served : 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  crltize  the  highway 
program,  the  radio  program  and  the  water 
program,  without  stating  that  in  Vietnam 
we  found  one  of  tlie  finest  agricultural  pro- 
gram.s  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  Up  in 
the  hill  country,  we  visited  an  experiment 
station  where  several  young  American  boys, 
graduates  of  agricultural  colleges,  were  living 
m  quonset  huts  along  beside  the  Vlet- 
nanie;e  This  experimental  station  would 
d)  credit  to  any  station  in  this  country. 
They  had  planted  In  experimental  plots 
practically  every  agricultural  crop,  including 
cotton,  corn,  peanuts,  potatoes,  grains,  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  and  raefel.  In  addition 
to  this,  they  were  showing  the  hill  people 
who  had  been  given  5  acres  of  land  and  a  wa- 
ter buffalo,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  in 
rows.  These  people  also  were  doing  a  good 
job  In  their  way  and  were  very  happy.  The 
entire  project  has  not  cost  as  much  money 
as  one  mile  of  the  superhighway.  This  kind 
of  program  Is  helping  the  little  people  to  help 
themselves. 

The  point  4  Youth  Corps  study  pro- 
posal has  been  wid&ly  endorsed  by  news- 
papers, church  groups,  university  faculty 
and  student  groups,  as  well  as  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Jan- 
uary 20, 1960,  has  the  following  editorial: 
Point  4  Yotrrn  Corps 

Representative  Hznrt  Retss,  of  Wisconsin, 
is  offering  Congress  one  of  the  best  ideas 
yet  devised  for  the  competitive  coexistence 
era. 

He  has  filed  a  bill  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  point  4  Youth  Corps — a 
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draft-pay,  draft-duration,  draft-tough  alter- 
native to  selective  service  for  qualified  young 
Americans  who  choose  to  serve  their  country 
in  foreign  rice  paddles  Instead  of  the  drill 

field. 

We  urge  Congress  to  unearth  and  pass  this 

bill  speedily. 

It  will  commit  no  one  finally.  It  will  cost 
little  or  nothing,  since  the  study  would  be 
made  by  a  private  university  or  foundation 
a.<:  a  public  service.  But  It  concerns  a  phaso 
of  the  International  struggle — the  future 
gravitation  of  underdeveloped  nations — that 
never  has  marked  time  waiting  for  Congress. 

Although  the  program  cannot  be  fully 
spelled  out  until  all  possibilities  and  pitfalls 
are  studied,  it  would  work  In  roughly  this 
manner: 

John  Farmer  is  draft  exempt  while  com- 
pleting his  agricultural  coxirse  at  Texas  A.  & 
M.  After  graduation  he  applies  for  a  village- 
level  Job  teaching  modern  farming  methods 
under  the  International  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration or  Ford  Foundation. 

If  he  does  not  meet  the  quallficationfi,  he 
reverts  to  draftable  status. 

But  If  he  is  accepted.  John  gets  perhaps 
a  3-month  stateside  training  period  for  his 
Job  (as  rigorous  in  Its  way  as  Army  basic 
training  i  and  then  is  sent  to  a  vUlage  project 
In  India,  where  he  will  be  paid  the  minimal 
wage  and  allowances  he  might  have  gotten 
for  straight  draft  service.  His  hitch,  like 
that  or  his  rlfle-toting  buddy,  is  for  2  year:-;. 

Lets  examine  possible  objections  to  the 
Idea: 

1.  It  might  provide  a  haven  for  draft 
dodgers. 

Since  public  and  private  technical  assist- 
ance agencies  would  themselves  pass  on 
quotas  and  qualifications,  acceptance  of 
"goldbrlckcrs"  seems  unlikely. 

2.  It  might  siphon  off  top  educated  talent 
from  the  military  draft. 

Under  current  low  draft  quotas  only  a 
small  percentage  of  this  talent  Is  being 
called  anyway.  Mr.  Rross  envisions  a  point 
4  Youth  Corps  of  not  more  than  10.000  to 
start  with. 

3.  Veterans  groups  might  object  to  youth 
corps  dischargees  being  eligible  for  educa- 
tional, pension,  and  medical  benefits. 

To  meet  this  objection,  Mr.  Reuss  and  his 
analysts  incline  toward  dropping  veterans' 
benefits.  We  would  agree,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  GI  bill  educational  provisions, 
which  would  have  even  greater  value  for  the 
Nation  If  extended  to  youths  whose  further 
study  might  provide  a  substantial  number 
of  first-rate  new  diplomats,  international 
businessmen,  and  foreign  service  officials. 

We  would  urge,  as  an  additional  safegtiard. 
that  recruiting  posters  and  brochures  for 
any  such  program  emphasize  that  It  is  not  a 
glamor  world  cruise,  but  one  likely  to  in- 
volve more  discomfort  (and  certainly  less 
PX  life)  than  peacetime  Army  service. 

With  these  precautions  taken,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  youth  corps  are 
enormous. 

The  "have-not"  nations  are  clearly  going 
to  be  the  battlefront  for  the  world  balance 
of  power  and  for  freedom  in  the  coming 
generation.  Money  and  military  aid  alone 
will  not  win  that  battle.  Moscow  and 
Peiping  are  carefully  training  cadres  to  go 
out  into  the  villages.  The  authoritarian 
control  they  work  under  puts  them  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  only  if  there  are  In  sight 
comparable  workers  who  are  both  free  and 
technically  capable. 

Mr.  Reuss'  plan  would  help  show  the 
emerging  peoples  in  a  personal  way  the 
American  altruism  that  now  is  too  often  lost 
amidst  dollar  signs.  It  would  strengthen 
language  training,  promote  a  more  profes- 
sional foreign  service,  and  give  enthusiastic 
young  Americans  a  more  mature  under- 
standing of  the  world  they  will  have  to 
face.  In  short.  It  merits  bipartisan  priority 
treatment. 
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FVom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  May 

16,  1960: 

Reuss  Youth  Corps 

Congress  has  agreed,  in  the  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  Just  passed,  that  Congressman 
Henry  Reuss'  proposal  for  a  point  4  Youth 
Corps  deserves  sympathetic  Study.  The 
bill  urges  the  President  to  select  a  univer- 
sity, foundation  or  other  nongovernmental 
research  group  to  develop  the  organization 
and  program  for  such  a  corps. 

What  Reuss  proposed,  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  Senator  Neuberger.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon,  was  that  several  thousand  young 
Americans  serve  voluntarily  at  a  soldier's 
pay  in  public  and  private  technical  assist- 
ance missions  in  the  world's  newly  develop- 
ing nations. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Commonweal  maga- 
zine. Reuss  suggested  these  advantages  of 
such  a  corpw : 

It  offers  a  possible  alternative  to  military 
service  under  the  draft.  It  would  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  young  Americans  to  man 
technical  assistance  missions  In  years  to 
come.  It  would  give  our  youth  "a  sense  of 
purpose — the  excitement  and  stimulus  of 
taking  part  in  great  events."  It  would  give 
the  world  a  far  better  image  of  a  demo- 
cratic, unmilitarlstic,  helpful  United  States. 
It  would  help  keep  our  forelgn-ald  programs 
effective,  flexible,  and  up  to  date. 

The  great  challenges  of  the  present  decade 
may  be  coming  in  the  villages  and  rural 
areas  of  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 
Rijssia  and  China  are  training  persons  for 
that  competition  now.-  The  United  States 
had  better  be  preparing  Its  forces  to  repre- 
sent freedom.  The  Reuss  Youth  Corps  plan 
seems  to  offer  a  good  starter. 

In  the  May  7,  1960,  issue  of  Ave  Maria 
is  the  following : 

MiSSIONERS    AT    SCLDIER'S    PAT 

College  students  dreading  graduation  day 
and  the  subsequent  greetings  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  may  soon  be  In 
for  a  pleasant  surprise.  And  the  old  jokes 
about  the  military  services'  bumbling  Inabil- 
ity to  place  their  men  where  they  will  do  the 
most  good  may  go  the  way  of  the  Army  mule 
if  a  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  Is  approved. 

In  brief,  the  bill,  H.R.  9638,  Introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Henry  S.  Reuss, 
would  provide  for  a  study  looking  toward  a 
point  4  Youth  Corps,  a  militia  of  young 
Americans  willing  to  serve  their  country  in 
public  and  private  technical-assistance  mis- 
sions— and  at  a  soldier's  pay. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  being  drafted  to 
serve  in  one  of  the  military  forces,  qualified 
young  men  would  apply  for  the  point  4 
Youth  Corps.  If  they  met  the  required 
standards  Uiey  would  be  trained  further  in 
their  own  fields  and  sent  to  an  underde- 
veloped country  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  that  nation  In  a  tangible  way.  No  gold- 
bricker  would  be  accepted;  in  fact,  the  work 
would  be  much  more  difficult  than  the 
Army — but  much  more  challenging. 

Congressman  Reuss  sees  three  main  objec- 
tives in  his  bill.  The  first  is  to  benefit  gov- 
ernmental and  private  agencies  now  afield 
In  foreign  countries,  agencies  desperately  in 
need  of  additional  technical  manpower  to 
help  carry  out  economic,  medical,  educa- 
tional and  community  development  pro- 
grams. 

The  second  objective  is  to  aid  both  those 
people  in  other  countries  and  ourselves  by 
an  active  public  relations  program.  Through 
close  contact  with  Intelligent  young  Ameri- 
can college  graduates,  the  understanding  of 
peoples  in  other  lands  will  be  broadened  and 
enriched  by  learning  and  accepting  Ameri- 
can Ideals. 

Third,  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  young 
Americans  themselves  would  be  Inestimable. 
Their  firsthand  experience  in  underdeveloped 
nations  would  undoubtedly  Intensify  their 
appreciation  of  life  in  the  United  States,  not 


to  mention  the  breadth  and  depth  of  out- 
look that  their  work  would  give  them. 

Representative  Rruss'  blU  offers  many  con- 
structive possibilities  and  should  certainly 
receive  careful  consideration. 

The  Progressive  magazine  for  May 
1960  comments: 

Point  4  Rejuvenation 

In  his  better  days,  when  former  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  laid  down  a  four-point 
foreign  p>olicy  program  in  his  Inaugural  ad- 
dress of  January  20,  1949,  he  wrote  into  the 
langtiage  a  term  that  has  become  a  world- 
wide symbol  of  the  generosity,  the  concern 
for  others,  and  the  creative  Imagination  of 
the  American  people.  Point  4  of  President 
Truman's  proposals  was  to  be  a  bold,  new 
program  which  would  bring  to  all  the  world 
the  benefits  of  America's  great  technical  and 
scientific  resources.  It  was  conceived  as  a 
continuing  effort  to  share  our  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  skills  with  other  peoples  so 
that  they  could  more  rapidly  develop  their 
own  human  and  material  resources  and  im- 
prove their  standard  of  living. 

In  the  11  years  since  the  inauguration  of 
point  4,  thousands  of  American  technicians 
in  every  conceivable  social  and  scientific 
field  have  gone  to  every  part  of  the  earth  to 
train  and  teach  other  peoples  to  help  them- 
selves. But  the  world's  needs  have  scarcely 
been  scratched,  and  President  Truman's  bold, 
new  program  has  been  much  diluted  by  ex- 
cessive caution,  a  mllltary-mlnded  admin- 
istration, and  a  Congress  cool  toward  eco- 
nomic aid. 

Now  a  bold,  new  idea  for  implementing  the 
point  4  concept  has  been  introduced  by 
Democratic  Representative  Henry  8.  Rruss. 
The  Wisconsin  Congressman  has  proposed  a 
point  4  Youth  Corp  for  young  American  men 
and  women  to  serve  in  technical  assistance 
missions.  The  plan  would  call  for  2-  or 
4-year  college  students  or  graduates  to  enlist 
for  a  minimum  2-year  period  for  work  over- 
seas under  both  Government  and  privately 
spKjnsored  point  4  programs — work  which 
would  utilize  their  special  training  and 
talents. 

We  concur  heartily  with  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  such  a  Youth  Corps.  As  outlined  by 
Representative  Reuss,  they  are: 

First.  To  make  additional  technical  man- 
power available  to  U.S.  agencies  and  to  pri- 
vate agencies  carrying  out  economic,  medi- 
cal, educational,  and  community  develop- 
ment programs  in  underdeveloped  friendly 
foreign  countries. 

Second.  To  assist  In  broadening  the  un- 
derstanding by  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
of  the  Ideals  and  aspirations  of  Americans, 
through  close  contact  with  young  Americans 
participating  in  the  point  4  Youth  Corps. 

Third.  To  offer  our  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country  in  a  stimulat- 
ing way,  while  broadening  their  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  facing  other  peoples  and 
nations. 

The  legislation  which  Reuss  has  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  (and  an  Identical  bill 
brotxght  before  the  Senate  by  the  late  Sen- 
ator Richard  L.  Neuberger)  asks  for  a  non- 
governmental study  to  determine  the  prac- 
ticality and  advisability  of  such  a  corps, 
with  recommendations  to  be  returned  to 
Congress  within  a  year. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  enlistment  in 
the  Youth  Corps  might  be  an  alternative  to 
military  service  under  the  present  draft  law. 
But  this  possibility  is  by  no  means  an  es- 
sential part  of  Reuss'  proposal  and  we  would 
hope  that  any  study  of  the  plan  would  not 
emphasize  this  feature  as  one  of  Its  recom- 
mendations. A  more  constructive  approach, 
it  seems  to  us,  would  be  t«  eliminate  the 
military  draft  and  establish  the  point  4 
Youth  Corps  as  a  voluntary  peace  army 
bringing  new  life,  new  ideas,  and  new  skills 
to  peoples  all  over  the  world.  We  are  con- 
fident that  many  thousands  of  our  college 
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students  would  be  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  enormou*  opportunities  which  would 
be  opened  to  them  by  such  a  program. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  in  his  May  2,  1960. 
news  broadcast  over  the  American 
Broadcasting  Network,  said: 

In  a  Senate  speech  last  week.  Chairman 
William  Pttlbright  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  described  the  administration's 
mutual  security  program,  on  which  final 
nctlon  is  pending  in  Congress,  as  a  "plate  of 
warmed-over  grits."  Defending  the  prin- 
ciple of  foreign  aid  as  being  as  necessary  to 
the  country  as  a  life  insurance  policy  to  a 
family,  Pdxbkight  scored  the  administration 
for  lack  of  initiative  and  long-range  plan- 
ning which  he  held  essential  to  the  pro- 
gram's successful  continuity.  Still,  he  con- 
ceded, there  is  nourishment  in  warmed-over 
grits  and  reluctantly  he  endorsed  the  legis- 
lation as  better  than  nothing. 

In  this  package,  however,  there  is  at  least 
one  germ  of  a  promising  idea.  It  is  to  give 
eligible  yoimg  Americans  a  chance  to  work 
on  foreign-aid  projects  In  the  field  as  an 
alternative  to  the  mlUtary  draft.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  includes  a  910,000  item  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  recruiting  10,000  youths  for  a 
2-year  hitch  on  technical  assistance  Jobs. 
This  approach  was  cosponsored  by  Congress- 
man Henet  Rruss  of  Wisconsin  and  the  late 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger,  of  Oregon,  both 
Democrats  Minnesota's  Senator  Hubekt 
Httmphkey  argues  a  study  is  unnecessary; 
says  we  already  know  what  the  problems  are 
and  he  is  preparing  a  bill  for  direct  action — 
if  he  can  take  enough  time  from  presidential 
politicking  to  introduce  it:  a  3-year  tour  (a 
year  longer  than  the  draft  but  at  basic  Army 
pay  without  veterans'  benefits)  beginning 
with  500  the  first  year  and  building  even- 
tually to  10,000. 

The  response  on  various  campuses  which 
have  caught  wind  of  it  has  been  enthusiastic 
but  the  unofficial  State  Department  and  In- 
ternational Cooperation  Administration  re- 
action so  far  is  something  as  follows:  "It's 
a  nice  idea,  but,  gee,  we  already  have  all 
these  other  problems." 

Interestingly  enough,  the  exciting  experi- 
ences of  a  small  private  outfit  In  this  field 
called  International  Voluntary  Services,  may 
eventually  bring  the  bureaucrats  around. 
IVS.  run  largely  by  exmlssionarles  on  a  non- 
sectarian  basis,  has  contracted  with  foiinda- 
tions  and  ICA  to  man  such  projects  as  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  Laos  and 
Eg3rpt.  Already  both  governments  have  re- 
quested more  of  these  young  un-ugly  Ameri- 
cans. The  two  trying  new  crops  along  the 
Nile  are  beseeched  by  Egyptians  to  teach 
them  English  in  their  spare  time.  Appar- 
ently this  person-to-person  contact  on  the 
grassroots  level  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc- 
cess for  IVS,  whose  candidates  are  carefully 
selected  not  only  for  their  skills  but  for  a 
kind  of  pioneering  spirit;  only  1  in  10 
qualifies. 

In  an  article  in  the  current  Issue  of  Com- 
monweal magazine  on  his  plan  for  a  point  4 
Youth  Corps,  Congressman  Rruss  writes 
that  "too  often  we  seem  to  emphasize  mili- 
tary alliances  with  corrupt  or  reactionary 
leaders:  furnishing  military  hardware  which 
all  too  frequently  is  turned  on  the  people 
of  the  country  we  are  presumably  helping." 
(Shades  of  Turkey  and  Korea.)  Rruss 
speaks  of  "grandiose  and  massive  projects" 
and  "hordes  of  American  officials  living  aloof 
in  enclaves  in  the  country's  capital."  And 
he  asks:  "Would  we  not  be  farther  along 
If  we  relied  more  heavily  on  a  group  of  some 
thousands  of  young  Americans  willing  to 
help  with  an  Irrigation  project,  digging  a 
village  well,  or  setting  up  a  rural  school?" 

One  of  the  things  which  steamed  up 
Senator  Humphbet's  enthusiasm  originally 
was  this  kind  of  modem  pioneering  concept. 
Applicants  would  have  to  have  three  main 
assets:    real    skill,   real    enthusiasm,    and  » 
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[J.S.  National  Student  Association, 
28,  1960.  took  the  following  po- 
in  testimony  before  the  Demo- 
>latform  committee: 
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domestic  scene,  the  U.S.  National 
Association   supports   an   expanded 
for  bringing  foreign  students  to  the 
States    provided    that    the    program 
closer  planning  between  the  United 
and    foreign    governments    to    deter- 
nanpower  needs   and  greater  empha- 
or  2  year  special  programs  oriented 
leadership    training    and    technical 
ve  further  support  the  allocation  of 
c  irrency"  funds  under  Public  Law  480 
of  expanding  or  initiating  pro- 
U.S.  educational  institutions  which 
Contribute  to  cultural  and  educational 
in  foreign  countries  with  proj- 
as    delegations    of    U.S.    student 
We  submit,  however,  that  a  bolder, 
imaginative   step   is  urgently    needed 
that   the   House   of   Represents - 
11  9638,  introduced  by  Representative 
S.    Retjss,    Democrat,    of    Wisconsin, 
for  a  study  to  be  conducted  by 
ernmental  group  on  the  advisability 
ticability  of  the  establishment  of  a 
I   Youth   Corps   luider    which    young 
win  be   trained  and  serve   In  pro- 
Df  technical  cooperation  Is  one  effec- 
to  help  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
of  rising  expectations"    as  well 
Infiltration     through     pro- 
of   technical    assistance    and    youth 
One    of    the    factors   to    be    con- 
is  whether  or  not  it  would  be  desir- 
provlde   that   service    In    the    point 
Corps    shall     be     considered     as 
the   obligation  of  the   Individual 
orm    training    and    service    In     the 
Forces.     The  U.S.   National   Student 
urges    this    group    to    provide 
youth  with   this  imaginative  and 
alternative  way   to  serve  their 
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At  feast  four  universities — New  York 
Unive  sity.  Syracuse  University,  Colo 
rado  £  tate  University,  and  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute — have  submitted  pro- 
posals for  comprehensive  studies  of  the 
point  4  Youth  Corps  proposal.  More- 
over, ]  am  informed  that  several  founda- 
tions lave  expressed  interest  in  helping 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  a  study. 

My  amendment  is  designed  to  prevent 
killing  the  idea  of  a  point  4  Youth  Corps 
before  it  can  even  be  studied.  If  you 
believi;  in  the  principle  of  foreign  aid, 
the  p<  int  4  Youth  Corps  study  deserves 
suppo:  't  because  it  can  help  revitalize  the 
aid  program.  If  you  are  critical  of  for 
eign  aid,  the  point  4  Youth  Corps  pro 
posal  offers  a  way  of  helping  people  to 
help  t  lemselves. 

I  he  E>e  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unaninous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  [ndiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend lis  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recof  d. 


■4 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  per- 
mit the  President  to  arrange  for  a  modest 
study — to  cost  no  more  than  (10.000 — of 
the  advisability  and  the  practicability  of 
a  point  4  Youth  Corps. 

I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  agree  to 
let  the  President  go  ahead  with  this  mod- 
est provision  for  the  study  of  a  program 
through  which  young  Americans  can  be 
trained  to  serve  in  public  and  private 
technical  missions  in  the  underdevelop>ed 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  amendment  does  not  commit  the 
United  States  to  any  program  but  only 
asks  the  President  to  provide  for  a  non- 
governmental research  group,  university 
or  foundation,  to  study  the  advisability 
of  a  point  4  Youth  Corps. 

Shortly  after  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin introduced  his  bill,  earlier  this 
year,  I  met  with  a  group  of  some  45 
church,  civic,  and  university  leaders  in 
northern  Indiana  who  had  requested  me 
to  arrange  a  special  meeting  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  this  proposal. 

These  leaders  were  deeply  impressed 
by  the  positive  contributions  which  a 
group  of  intelligent  and  dedicated  young 
Americans  could  make  to  lifting  the  level 
of  life  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  and 
to  doing  so  in  a  practical,  down-to-earth, 
person-to-person  way. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  point 
4  Youth  Corps  could  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  our  mutual  security  program. 
First.  The  corps  would  do  much  to 
correct  the  image  of  the  United  States 
which  has  resulted  from  undue  emphasis 
on  military  aid  alone  under  the  mutual 
security  program,  important  though  that 
aspect  is. 

Second.  Such  a  program  would  be  one 
way  to  provide  assistance  to  developing 
nations  directly  to  the  people  who  need 
it.  and  not  simply  to  governments  alone, 
important  though  that  aspect  of  the 
mutual  security  program  is.  The  pros- 
pect of  a  group  of  intelligent  young 
American  college  graduates  working  at 
the  grassroots  level  with  peoples  abroad 
would  go  far  to  counteract  the  image 
represented  in  some  of  the  cases  set 
forth  in  "The  Ugly  American." 

Third.  I  believe  we  should  not  over- 
look the  benefit  to  the  young  Americans 
who  would  participate  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, benefit  not  purely  in  terms  of 
their  greater  understanding  of  foreign 
countries  but  also  in  terms  of  their  par- 
ticipating in  a  laudable  effort  in  the  in- 
terest of  their  own  country.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  these  days  about  national 
purpose.  The  point  4  Youth  Corps  is  a 
hardheaded  and  practical  example  of  the 
way  in  which  young  Americans  might 
show  the  world  the  very  best  that  is  in 
the  American  national  purpose. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  gained  and  very  little  to 
be  lost  by  the  investment  of  $10,000  in 
the  study  which  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  make 
possible. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am    opposed    to    this   mutual    security 
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appropriation  and  wish  to  emphasize 
that  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  minority 
opposing  this  measure  are  contributing 
greatly  to  whatever  effectiveness  the 
program  might  have.  For  this  reason, 
without  effective  opposition,  pointing 
out  the  flaws  and  inconsistencies  of  the 
administration  of  this  program,  the  cost 
wouid  .skyrocket  and  the  American  tax- 
payer would  be  unprotected  against 
a  monstrous  bureaucratic  assault  upon 
the  US.  Treasury. 

Under  present  international  condi- 
tions, the  usual  controversy  surround- 
ing foreign  aid  has  been  increased,  since 
it  represents  such  a  large  portion  of 
the  U.S.  budget. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  the  theoret- 
ical goals  of  the  foreign  aid  program  are 
certainly  commendable.  Certainly  we 
recognize  the  problem  in  rebuilding  of 
war-devastated  lands,  development  of 
backward  nations,  and  the  containment 
of  communism.  I  maintain,  however, 
and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  the 
program  has  fallen  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion and  the  S85  billion  invested  in  it 
these  last  14  years  has  not  returned  a 
proportionate  benefit  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  ill-fated  summit  conference  and 
the  cancellation  of  the  President's  visit 
to  Japan  emphasize  the  need  for  com- 
plete evaluation  and  proper  use  of  funds 
under  the  foreign  aid  program,  since, 
once  acain,  it  is  obvious  the  money 
si>ent  has  not  produced  respect  and  sup- 
port of  our  country  by  the  peoples  and 
poveriunents  abroad,  nor  has  it  pro- 
duced the  completely  sound  allies  to 
which  we  are  entitled  in  view  of  our 
great  contributions  to  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  are  voting  nsainst 
the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  are 
exhibiting  complete  independence,  know- 
ing that  both  major  political  parties,  the 
State  Department,  a  great  number  of 
national  publications,  and  President 
Eisenhower  all  favor  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  feel  that  foreign 
competition  in  producing  poods  by  fac- 
tories built  with  foreign  aid  funds  is  be- 
ginning to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
our  economy  and  employment,  and  this 
factor  should  undergo  immediate  ?nd 
thorouL'h  study. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  soon 
after  the  Second  World  War,  on  June  5, 
1947.  to  be  exact.  Gen.  George  Marshall. 
in  a  .speech  delivered  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, set  forth  a  concept,  which  while 
it  has  been  most  controversial,  may  prob- 
ably be  credited  with  saving  much  of  the 
free  world  from  becoming  unwilling 
.satellites  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  we 
knew  as  the  Marshall  plan. 

I  need  not  labor  the  obvious  today 
that  the  world  situation  is  veiT  serious. 
Thi.s  is  apparent  to  all  intelligent  people. 
I  think  that  one  difllculty  is  that  the 
problems  of  today  are  of  such  enonnous 
complexity  that  the  very  mass  of  facts 
presented  to  the  public  by  press  and  radio 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  man 
in  the  street  to  reach  a  clear  appraise- 
ment of  the  situation.  Furthermore,  we 
are  distant  from  these  really  troubled 
areas  of  the  world  and  sometimes  it  Is 


hard  to  comprehend  the  plight  and  con- 
sequent reactions  of  the  long-suffering 
peoples  who  strive  to  lift  themselves  from 
the  quagmire  of  disease,  illiteracy,  and 
economic  want. 

Back  in  1947  when  the  then  Secretary 
of  State  Gen.  George  Marshall  gave  his 
address  at  Harvard,  Europe  was  still  in 
a  shambles.  There  had  been  terrific 
losses  of  life,  visible  destruction  of  cities, 
factories,  mines,  and  railroads.  How- 
ever, it  soon  became  obvious  that  this 
visible  destruction  was  probably  less  seri- 
ous than  the  dislocation  of  the  entire 
fabric  of  European  economy.  Into  this 
serious  gap  stepped  the  American  people 
with  their  offer  to  assist  in  the  recovery 
of  Europe.  As  a  result,  long-standing 
commercial  ties  have  been  reestablished, 
private  institutions,  banks,  insurance 
and  shipping  companies  have  regained 
their  capital.  Europe  has  recovered 
economically. 

It  is  a  different  story  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  emergence  of  many  newly 
created  nations  in  both  Africa  and  Asia 
with  the  subsequent  demand  for  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  fruits  of  an  economic 
plenty  such  as  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States,  led  to  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
which  could  not  be  met  unaided  by  their 
own  governments.  Into  this  area  of  hu- 
man need  stepp>ed  the  American  people 
with  their  grants,  loans,  and  offers  of 
technical  assistance  and  guidance. 

And  a.s  if  this  were  not  enough  of  a 
problem  to  be  faced  and  solved,  we  of  the 
free  world  found  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  strnggle  with  interna- 
tional communism.  This  we  know  as  the 
cold  war.  The  cold  war  led  to  the 
e.stablishment  of  defense  alliances  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  friends 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 
As  a  result,  in  addition  to  sheer  eco- 
nomic aid  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war 
and  to  establish  newly  emerging  econ- 
omies, we  in  the  United  States  were 
faced  with  helping  to  equip  for  defensive 
puiposes  only  vast  military  machines  to 
help  uphold  these  friendly  governments 
and  assist  them  in  resisting  Communist 
brandishments  and  aggressions.  Thus 
our  program  of  aid  to  our  allies  took  on 
at  least  the  following  characteristics:  A 
program  of  grants  to  assist  in  stabilizing 
various  economies;  a  system  of  loans 
through  one  or  more  organizations  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  economic  develop- 
ment; a  pro.tiram  of  technological  assist- 
ance to  train  the  peoples  of  these  nations 
in  the  ways  of  a  modem  industrial  so- 
ciety: and,  a  system  of  military  alliances 
wherein  each  partner  is  pledged  to  the 
defense  of  the  other  in  the  event  of  ag- 
gression against  it. 

This  has  and  continues  to  be  a  costly 
business.  Yet,  I  see  no  present  alterna- 
tive to  this  program.  To  eliminate  or 
even  seriously  cut  back  our  mutual  se- 
curity program  today  would  be  inviting 
danger,  real  and  imminent,  since  into 
such  a  vacuum  would  step  worldwide 
communism  and  America  would  find  it- 
self driven  back  to  its  own  shores, 
hemmed  in  by  hostile  forces  run  by  ca- 
pricious dictators. 

A  major  goal  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icv  has  become  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 


ing for  all  peoples.  It  is  not  an  easily 
accomplished  task  and  at  times  is  slow, 
laborious,  and  oftentimes  fraught  with 
disappointm^ent  and  setbacks.  As  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee which  first  reviewed  this  mutual  secu- 
rity bill  this  year,  I  can  state  that  there 
are  two  very  basic  features  of  the  pro- 
gram: First,  the  presenation  of  an  ade- 
quate defensive  strength;  and  second,  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  human 
betterment.  Here  once  again  is  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  mutual  ef- 
fort for  peace  and  progress  in  freedom. 

I  believe  that  this  appropriations  re- 
quest is  tightly  budgeted  and  that  the 
appropriation  of  the  full  amount  is 
needed  and  necessary.  This  money  will 
be  needed  if  the  programs  Congress  has 
authorized  are  to  be  carried  out.  Ap- 
proval of  this  program  will  reaffirm  the 
readiness  and  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  its  responsibilities 
and  to  defend  and  protect  its  way  of  life. 
Such  reaffirmation  can  best  be  provided 
at  this  point  through  appropriation. 

Mr.  KASEM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret 
that  I  will  not  be  able  to  remain  on  the 
floor  to  vote  on  final  passage  of  the  mu- 
tual security  appropriations  legislation 
for  which  we  have  been  considering 
amendments.  Pressing  matters  in  Cali- 
fornia make  it  imperative  that  I  leave 
at  this  time,  but  it  is  apparent  that  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  assures 
the  passage  of  this  important  measure. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show,  how- 
ever, that  I  had  intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  the  consideration  of  this 
body. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  the  original  objectives  and  in- 
tent are  often  lost  sight  of,  and  the  good 
results  are  sometimes  only  incidental. 

My  amendment  was  designed  to  be 
completely  objective  and  would  impose 
no  appreciable  burden  on  the  Executive, 
but  would  serve  to  remind  the  President, 
who  bears  the  chief  responsibility  in  the 
administration  of  this  progi'am,  that  the 
program  has  an  objective.  It  would  fur- 
ther insure  that  a  conscious  effort 
toward  the  attainment  of  that  objec- 
tive which  impelled  the  program  would 
be  maintained. 

My  amendment  is  so  mild  that  it  does 
not  ask  even  for  substantial  progress 
toward  the  objective  we  seek — only  sub- 
stantial effort.  The  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

Page  13.  line  21,  after  the  words  "the  pur- 
pose hereof,  strike  out  "title  IV"  and  in- 
sert :  "That  no  part  of  the  assistance  pro- 
vided in  this  Act  shall  be  made  available  to 
any  government  or  nation  until  the  Presi- 
dent shall  declare  in  writing  that  he  finds 
that  such  government  or  nation  has  made 
substantial  efforts,  commensurate  with  Its 
resources  and  state  of  development,  to  estab- 
lish and  make  effective  democratic  institu- 
tions therein  and  to  improve  the  level  of 
education  and  standard  of  living  of  the 
general  papulation  of  said  nation;  that  free- 
dom of  expression  exists  therein  or  that  a 
program  towards  the  end  of  establishing 
freedom  of  expression  exists  in  said  nation 
and  that  such  program  is  conscientiously 
pursued;  that  peaceful  opposition  to  the 
government  is  not  prohibited  or  Inhibited  by 
law  or  other  governmental  action;  and,  that 
the  President  shall  Include  In  said  writing 
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a  general  statement  of  the  evidence  on  which 
he  bases  said  findings."  and  reinsert  at  that 
point  the  words  "Title  IV". 

Only  the  temper  of  this  body  and  my 
desire  to  refrain  from  obstructing  final 
acceptance  of  the  bill  as  it  is  restrains 
me  from  introducing  this  amendment 
at  this  time  in  spite  of  my  other  com- 
mitments. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mu- 
tual security  appropriation  bill  before  us 
is  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  which  this  Congress  will  con- 
sider. This  is  particularly  true  in  light 
of  recent  world  events  which  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States,  and  indeed,  the  entire  free  world, 
is  extremely  insecure.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  am  supporting  this  legislation 
wholeheartedly  and  it  is  also  the  reason 
why  I  will  support  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  programs  contained  in 
the  bill. 

In  light  of  the  recent  sequence  of  for- 
eign policy  setbacks,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
mention  that  there  is  one  area  where  we 
have  made  a  major  gain  in  our  relations 
abroad.  I  refer  to  the  agreement 
reached  after  9  years  of  negotiation  by 
the  World  Bank  and  our  Foreign  Service 
through  which  India  and  Pakistan  will 
share  the  Indus  waters.  The  United 
States  and  five  other  nations  have  agreed 
to  make  substantial  contributions  to  this 
vital  and  imaginative  project.  It  would 
be  an  incalculable  blow  to  the  United 
States  throughout  all  of  Asia  if  we  were 
to  scuttle  the  first  major  attempt  to  en- 
list other  nations  in  joint  aid  efforts.  For 
this  reason  and  for  others  which  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Bowles, 
will  amplify,  I  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  which  will  make  funds 
available  for  U.S.  i>articipation. 

Most  important  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  need  to  restore  the  funds  which 
have  been  cut  from  the  military  assist- 
ance program  and  from  defense  support. 
These  cuts,  amounting  to  $400  million 
and  $124  million,  respectively,  would  im- 
mediately and  directly  weaken  our  de- 
fense capability — at  a  time  of  heightened 
tension  when  few  would  think  of  lessen- 
ing either  our  capability  or  resolve.  The 
cut  in  military  assistance,  if  carried  out, 
would  affect  the  modernization  of  de- 
fense equipment  of  our  major  alUes,  par- 
ticularly in  NATO,  but  also  in  the  Far 
East.  And  if  the  cut  in  defense  support 
is  not  restored  we  will  have  to  reduce  all 
along  the  line  the  strength  of  the  defense 
maintained  by  our  allies  in  our  common 
interest,  or  in  order  to  maintain  full 
strength  in  some  countries  we  will  have 
to  abandon  or  seriously  limit  our  help  in 
other  areas.  Either  of  these  courses 
holds  the  potential  of  disaster  for  our 
friends  and  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again,  we  have  before  us  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill.  We  are 
admonished  by  some  of  our  colleagues 
here  in  the  House,  by  Members  of  the 
other  body  and  especially  by  representa- 
tives of  the  administration,  that  the  sub- 
stantial reductions  recommended  in  the 
fiscal  1961  mutual  security  program  by 
the  committee,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Congress,  will  at  least  do  violence  to  the 
concept  of  mutual  security.    Some  carry 
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their  p:  otestation  a  step  further  and  tell 
us  tha  any  cut  of  consequence  would 
wreck  >ur  prestige  abroad  and  provide 
the  prcverbial  hole  in  the  dike  through 
which  jvould  come  rushing  the  flood  of 
Communist  imperialism. 

Thes ;  predictions  of  dire  consequences 
are  by  lo  means  new.  Just  as  regularly 
as  cloc  cwork  they  accompany  congres- 
sional (  onsideration  of  both  the  foreign 
aid  aut  lorization  and  appropriation  bills 
each  yi  bx. 

Pernjit  me  to  recapitulate  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

For  fiscal  1956.  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $2.7  billion  for  the  mutual  se- 
curity program.  For  fiscal  1957,  the 
President  requested  $4.9  billion  for  this 
prograi  n.  At  the  time,  there  were  about 
$7  billlDn  on  hand  in  unspent  and  car- 
ried-over  funds.  The  House  committee 
reduced  the  requested  amount  to  $3,665 
billion.  President  Eisenhower  appealed 
to  the  Congress  to  restore  the  cut  saying 
that  a  refusal  to  do  so  "would  definitely 
injure  3ur  efforts  to  help  lead  the  world 
to  pe(,ce  based  on  cooperation  and 
justice  " 

The  ate  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  and 
the  th!n  Chief  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  R  adf ord  went  before  a  closed  meet- 
ing of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee with  pleas  for  restoration  of  the 
cut.  E  ulles  warned  that  if  the  Congress 
refusec .  "the  world  would  interpret  its 
action  as  meaning  it  believes  the  Com- 
munist danger  has  passed."  He  said 
further  that  the  cuts  voted  "could  have 
a  seric  us  psychological  effect  upon  the 
nation ;  of  the  free  world  who  would  re- 
lax thifir  own  great  efforts  if  they  felt 
the  Urited  States  did  not  consider  fur- 
ther e  forts  necessary."  Radford  said 
the  cu,s  would  not  only  jeopardize  the 
Nation  s  security  but  "might  well  lead  to 
a  furtier  weakening  of  the  defense  ef- 
forts 0  our  allies."  A  former  member  of 
the  Seiate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  cut 
voted  >y  the  House  betrayed  "complete 
misunc  erstanding  of  what  we  mean  by 
the  so-called  foreign-aid  program." 

For  Lscal  1958,  the  administration  re- 
queste<  $3.8  billion  for  foreign  aid.  The 
House  reduced  this  amount  by  about 
$400  m  Uion.  Commenting  on  the  reduc- 
tion, tlie  President  said: 

The  (  ut  can  be  considered  as  no  less  than 
a  threat  to  our  Nation's  security  and  that 
of  the    ree  world. 
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Secretary  Dulles,  commenting  on  the 
on  in  defense  support  funds,  said 
would  be  felt  at  once  and  would 
undermine   the  economics   of 
dountries."   Another  spokesman  of 
adfiinistration,  while  admitting  that 
the  programs  had  been  badly  ex- 
declared  that  Congress  must  take 
responsibility  "in  the  event  world 
develo]  iments  prove  those  cuts  to  have 
been  ujiwise. 
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connection  with  the  budget  request 
$3.9  billion  for  fiscal  1959  from 
;he  House  pared  $872  million,  Mr. 
Robertson  of  the  State  Depart- 
was  quoted  as  declaring  that  "no 
;  the  Communists  would  re- 
f  these  cuts  were  sustained.     He 
a  lied  for  patience  and  perspective 
tie  "shortcomings  and  failings"  in 


the  administration  of  foreign  aid.  In 
an  appeal  for  restoration  of  the  full 
amount  requested  Secretary  Dulles  cited 
the  Middle  East  crisis,  and  the  powerful 
"forces  of  change"  then  at  work  in  the 
world. 

These  changes  will  destroy  us  if  we  merely 
sit  on  the  sidelines  as  observers. 

At  an  earlier  news  conference,  Mr. 
Dulles  called  these  reductions  "a  grave 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  James  Smith,  then  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  congressional  cuts  in  the  aid  pro- 
pram  would  be  'almost  precisely  what 
the  Soviet  has  been  hoping  for." 

For  fiscal  1960,  the  President  appealed 
for  support  for  a  $3,930  billion  mutual 
security  program  as  "a  tool  in  our  battle 
for  a  lessening  of  tension  and  some  ad- 
vancement toward  peace."  When  the 
House  reduced  this  amount  by  $742.5 
million,  the  President  admonished  this 
body  for  endangering  this  country's 
world  position  and  for  invading  the  do- 
main of  the  executive  department  by 
writing  into  the  bill  a  "freedom  of  in- 
formation"  provision.  Secretary  McEl- 
roy  said  the  reduction  might  be  inter- 
preted as  an  indication  of  a  "softening 
in  our  attitude."  Leonard  J.  Saccio, 
Acting  Director  of  ICA,  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
support  of  economic  aid  programs, 
challenged  advocates  of  economic  aid 
reduction  to  show  that  reduction  could 
be  made  without,  first,  "the  gravest  peril 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives";  sec- 
ond, "threatening  the  collapse  of  some 
countries  heavily  dependent  on  the  aid" ; 
third,  "undermining  the  hopes  of  eco- 
nomic progress  in  many  more  coun- 
tries"; fourth,  "greatly  strengthening 
the  hand  of  local  totalitarians  who  offer 
a  desperate  alternative  to  economic  dis- 
aster"; and.  fifth,  "inviting  the  Soviet 
bloc  to  move  forcefully  into  the  vacuum 
with  offers  of  economic  aids. ' 

Admonitions  of  a  similar  nature  as  in 
the  past  are  with  us  again  today.  Al- 
ready spokesmen  have  said  that  a  large 
reduction  in  a  foreign  aid  would  be  "re- 
garded by  the  world  as  a  headlong  re- 
treat by  our  country,  either  as  an  aban- 
donment of  collective  security  or  as  a 
withdrawal  of  our  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  friendly  peoples  struggling  to  stand 
with  us  in  freedom." 

President  Eisenhower  has  issued  a 
strong  public  appeal  for  support  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  The  House  com- 
mittee has  again  voted  to  substantially 
reduce  the  requested  amount.  If  the 
temper  of  the  House  is  the  same  as  in 
past  years,  a  substantial  cut  in  requests 
will  probably  be  sustained. 

Actually,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  point 
out  that  in  the  face  of  repeated  substan- 
tial reduced  appropriations  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  over  the  last  few  years, 
there  was  still  available  more  money 
than  was  spent.  In  fact,  over  the  last 
5  fiscal  years,  mutual  security  spending 
requests  have  totaled  almost  $20  billion 
but  only  slightly  in  excess  of  $19  billion 
has  actually  been  spent.  In  only  1  fiscal 
year  in  the  last  5  has  more  been  actually 
spent  than  was  requested  in  the  budget. 
In  this  1  fiscal  year,  1956,  it  is  signifl- 
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cant  to  note  that  more  money  was  avail- 
able for  expenditure  due  to  the  carry- 
over from  the  previous  year  of  almost 
$8  billion  in  imexpended  funds.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  might  not  have 
these  figures  available,  I  would  like  to 
include  them  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks.   They  follow: 
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Also,  I  think  the  record  will  show  that 
a  number  of  the  serious  international 
tensions  we  face  today  are  totally  unre- 
lated to  the  amount  of  foreign  aid  funds 
we  have  to  SF>end. 

Investigation  into  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram time  and  time  again  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  major  problem 
is  not  too  little  money  but  too  much — 
that  it  was  not  reaching  the  people. 
Those  who  have  urged  patience  and  per- 
ception with  its  failures  and  shortcom- 
ings continue  to  explain  away  these  fail- 
ures and  shortcomings  by  telling  us  that 
con-ective  action  is  being  taken.  Such 
explanations  make  one  wonder  whether 
remedial  action  is  taken  before  or  after 
the  mistake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  himself 
has  gone  on  record  as  suppKjrting  a 
greater  emphasis  on  loans  and  a  cor- 
responding deemphasis  on  direct  gift 
and  grant  economic  assistance.  This 
year,  a  report  on  section  503 <c)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  This  section,  added  to  the 
bill  last  year  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment SFHjnsored  by  Senator  Mansfield 
and  myself,  directed  the  President  to 
cause  a  study  to  be  made  into  the  gift 
and  grant  program  and  a  plan  devised  to 
progressively  reduce  these  programs. 
The  report  submitted  as  a  result  of  this 
study  gave  reassuring  news  that  this  gift 
and  grant  program  in  about  half  of  the 
countries  now  receiving  this  type  aid 
could  well  be  terminated  in  the  next  5 
years.  I  hope  that  this  beginning  will 
mark  a  rapid  switchover  from  a  concept 
of  direct  gifts  to  one  of  loans — thereby 
conditioning  our  aid  to  recipient  nations 
for  their  economic  development  with  an 
obligation  of  repayment. 

To  assist  in  this  switchover,  there  are 
a  number  of  national  and  international 
sources  of  financing  aimed  specifically 
at  economic  development.  The  World 
Bank,  with  an  authorized  capitaliza- 
tion of  some  $21  billion,  offers  long- 
term  loans  to  member  nations  to  aid 
in  their  industrialization  and  develop- 
ment. The  Bank's  membersliip  con- 
sists of  the  governments  of  68  nations, 
each  subscribing  to  its  capital  stock 
in  accordance  to  its  own  economic 
strength.  The  lending  operations  of  the 
World  Bank  are  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  three  main  principles:  One,  that  the 
boriow^ing  country  must  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  repay  the  loan;  two,  that  the 
project  or  program  to  be  financed  will 
be  of  such  benefit  to  the  economy  as  to 


justify  the  borrowing  of  foreign  ex- 
change; and  three,  that  the  project  is 
itself  well  designed  and  feasible  of  oper- 
ation. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
principles  are  such  that  they  might  well 
become  the  basis  of  a  sound  economic 
aid  program.  The  Bank  employs  only 
600  people;  these  600  people  have  and 
are  supervising  some  600  projects  in  50 
countries.  To  date,  every  loan  has  been 
met  in  principal  and  interest  payments. 
This  fact  is  not  happenstance.  It  has 
resulted  from  careful  planning  and  con- 
trolled ojjerations.  Contrast  this  to  the 
administration  of  today's  foreign  aid 
program  with  its  more  than  43,000  em- 
ployees, limitless  funds  and  question- 
able results. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  author- 
ized to  borrow  up  to  8  billion  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  loan  to  foreign  nations. 
Money  loaned  remains  in  this  country  to 
purchase  American  goods  and  machin- 
ery and  the  like  thus  helping  to 
strengthen  the  American  export  trade. 

The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  American  participation  in  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Congress  last 
year,  has  not  yet  begtui  operation  but 
nonetheless  will  serve  to  encourage  de- 
velopment among  our  friends  in  Latin 
America. 

In  addition,  private  enterprise  is  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  provide  the  needed 
financing  for  undeveloped  countries. 
This  source  of  aid  is  too  often,  I  feel,  not 
utilized  to  the  point  of  its  capabilities 
and  willingness.  A  sound  program  of 
providing  economic  aid  to  the  under- 
developed countries  caimot  afford  to  ig- 
nore such  possibilities. 

In  sum  total.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
agreement is  not  with  the  concept  of 
mutual  security,  as  such.  I  fully  realize 
that  our  allies  must  be  strengthened 
militarily.  I  also  appreciate  that  there 
are  underdeveloped  nations  in  the  world 
in  which  economic  development  should 
be  fostered  and  encouraged.  My  objec- 
tion is  lodged  against  the  means  with 
which  we  are  striving  to  attain  these  de- 
sirable ends.  The  shortcomings  and  ex- 
cesses which  we  are  asked  to  be  patient 
with  continue  and  mount  and  adminis- 
tering bureaucracies  grow  larger  and 
larger.  We  create  dependency  instead 
of  self-suflBciency  and  self-respect.  In 
good  conscience.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  this  program  with  such  large 
sums  on  hand  and  unspent  nor  until 
such  time  as  it  is  reevaluated  in  terms 
of  a  better  approach  and  a  greater  ef- 
fort made  to  reach  the  people  with  some- 
thing they  can  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI emphasized  the 
importance  of  Guatemala  to  the  free 
world.  If  Guatemala  should  ever  again 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Conununists  it 
would  be  a  tragic  blow  to  the  coui-se  of 
fi-eedom  in  the  Americas.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  is  a  gieat  student  of 
Latin  America  and  is  ever  alert  to  the 
growing  menace  of  communism  in  that 
area.  I  congratulate  both  him  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frwn  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Passman!  for  highlighting  the  ne- 


cessity for  consideration  of  Guatemala  in 
the  category  of  those  coimtries  which 
confront  serious  situations  requiring 
grant  economic  aid.  All  of  us  realize  the 
importance  of  Guatemala  and  of  the 
outstanding  contribution  she  is  making 
to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
can  the  administration  of  the  mutual 
security  program  be  so  intermeshed  with 
corruption,  waste,  and  extravagance  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  committee  hearings? 
A  year  ago  much  the  same  condition 
existed. 

When  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  takes  no  cognizance  of  such 
maladministration  and  permits  the  situ- 
ation to  grow  worse,  many  Members  are 
tempted  to  vote  against  HJl.  12619.  If 
the  continuance  of  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic form  of  government  did  not  de- 
pend to  such  a  great  extent  upon  the 
necessary  appropriations  being  made  for 
mutual  security,  this  measure  would  be 
defeated  overwhelmingly. 

Possibly  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  has  been  too  meek  in  dealing 
with  the  Republican  administration. 
Criticism  has  been  tempered,  especially 
in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  For  this 
reason  we,  the  Democratic  Party,  must 
accept  part  of  the  blame  for  the  failure 
of  our  foreign  policy  to  stop  Communist 
expansion. 

Since  1952  the  only  semblance  of  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Democratic  leadership  to  criti- 
cize— even  to  criticize  constructively. 
Not  since  Harry  Truman  left  the  White 
House — never  to  be  invited  to  return — 
has  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
had  the  advantage  of  a  truly  cooperative 
effort  by  both  ix>litical  parties.  No  Dem- 
ocratic leader  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  establishment  or  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  bombastic  insults  hurled  by  the 
Russian  dictator  have  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  American  people 
closer  together  in  support  of  our  Presi- 
dent— and  therefore  in  support  of  a 
foreign  policy  that  has  not  been  success- 
ful. This  was  no  doubt  the  result  ex- 
pected and  intended  by  the  wiley  leader 
of  the  Communists. 

We  Americans  must  not  permit  our 
loyalty  to  the  President  and  our  sym- 
pathy for  him  to  prevent  the  piercing 
of  the  Communist  veil.  We  must  select 
a  President  that  will  not  hesitate  to  de- 
part from  the  status  quo  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. We  must  place  a  yoimger  man 
at  the  head  of  our  Nation — and  one  who 
is  not  tarred  with  the  status  quo. 

Thankful  we  should  be  that  the  sum- 
mit meeting  was  not  held.  We  had  noth- 
ing to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  Our 
agreements  would  have  been  kept,  but 
only  those  to  her  advantage  would  have 
been  kept  by  Russia. 

With  all  the  sound  and  fury  of  the 
ranting  Communist  dictator,  there  is  no 
change  in  attitudes  or  objectives.  There 
would  have  been  none  if  a  summit  con- 
ference had  taken  place.  There  will  be 
none. 

These  events  aie  now  behind  us,  but 
they  and  the  developing  attitudes  in 
other  countiies  definitely  establish  the 
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fact  that  friendship  cannot  be  pur- 
chased. Billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  create  good  will  abroad,  while 
the  very  men  who  expend  the  funds 
have  incurred  through  their  maladmin- 
istration of  them  the  scorn  and  illwill 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  live  so  luxuriously. 

The  next  administration  must  revive 
the  bipartisan  foreign  policy  and 
breath  new  life  and  vigor  into  it.  Our 
people  should  forever  be  grateful  that 
only  a  few  months  remain  for  the  pres- 
ent confused  and  bewildered  administra- 
tion. 

In  the  future  our  efforts  should  be 
confined  to  negotiations  through  diplo- 
matic channels — and  we  should  pray  that 
we  can  soon  have  trained  E>ersonnel  to 
do  the  job.  We  must  remain  strong  as 
a  Nation,  but  the  wasters  and  the  graft- 
ers must  be  eliminated  from  our  foreign 
aid  and  defense  programs.  MoraUty 
must  be  restored  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Through  the  United  Nations  we  might 
offer  Russia  the  opportimity  to  assist 
underdeveloped  countries  to  come  into 
their  own.  Or  in  aiding  such  countries 
we  could  offer  to  work — at  arms  length — 
in  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  Rus- 
sia instead  of  the  competitive,  expensive 
plan  we  are  now  pursuing.  Whatever 
plan  we  adopt,  a  constant  vigil  must  be 
maintained  and  our  guard  must  forever 
be  held  high. 

It  is  possible  that  when  more  is  learned 
about  the  mysteries  of  space,  all  coun- 
tries on  the  face  of  the  globe  may  be 
glad  to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  self- 
preservation. 

No  one  nor  any  nation  wants  to  com- 
mit suicide  and  the  individual,  in  what- 
ever country,  desires  to  have  a  home  and 
food  for  his  family,  dignity  for  himself 
and  his  brother,  and  above  all  an  honor- 
able and  lasting  peace.  An  ironclad  arms 
control  agreement  should  be  our  immedi- 
ate and  primary  objective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Rrussl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McDowell:  On 
page  7.  line  10.  Insert  "(a)""  immediately 
aXter  "Sec.  105.' 

On  page  7,  between  lines  15  and  16.  insert 
the  following: 

"(b)  None  ot  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  Act.  and  none  of  the  counterpart  funds 
or  other  foreign  currencies  generated  through 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act, 
shall  be  available  for  expendltiire  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (including  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico)  in  connection  with 
travel  outside  the  United  States  where  no 
full  public  disclosure  Itemizing  all  such  ex- 
penditures will  be  made." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowellI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  cfxisent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rccxjrd. 
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The  CbAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRIVATE   EMTKEFKISX  IN   UNDERDEVELOPED   AEEAS 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
April  19  >6  edition  of  Fortune  magazine 
published  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
America  [1  Game."  a  pwrtion  of  which  I 
want  to  quote: 

The  reiil  source  of  America's  strength  lies 
in  Its  ov  n  flexible  and  dynamic  system  of 
private  e:iterprise.  and  in  the  projection  of 
that  systi  im  abroad. 

I  incoi  porated  the  editorial  in  remark.s 
I  offeree  to  the  House  in  the  Cowgres- 
sio:^.»ll  F  ecord,  volume  102.  part  7,  pages 
8753  to  {754.  I  regard  that  editorial,  and 
particul  irly  the  paragraph  I  quote,  as 
identify  ng  the  most  powerful  and  ef- 
fective sreapon  we  possess  with  which 
to  fight  )ur  ideological  war  against  com- 
mimism  The  real  contest  is  for  the 
minds  and  attitudes  of  the  peoples  of 
the  new  nations  emerging  f  i-om  colonial- 
ism, most  of  them  loosely  classified  as 
imderde  k^eloped  by  our  standards.  In 
this  contest  our  deeds  certainly  will 
speak  louder  than  words.  A  demonstra- 
tion that  free  economic  and  political  in- 
stitutiors  are  superior  to  the  organized 
slavery  i  >f  communism  is  ideological  cash 
in  the  aank  of  world  public  opinion: 
high  sou  riding  oratory,  slogans  and  head- 
lines w  thout  performance  are  debits 
against  nternational  good  will. 

I  ha VI I  always  felt  that  our  assistance 
in  econo  xiic  development  overseas  should 
be  prov  ded  by  the  American  busine.ss 
community  with  their  own  capital  at 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayers,  and  that  the 
role  of  i)ur  Government  is  to  foster  and 
facilitate  private  capital  investments 
overseas  by  using  its  r>ersonnel  and 
diplomatic  sanctions  and  instruments  to 
break  c  own  artificial  barriers  to  trade 
and  investment  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  attractiveness  of  private  capital  in- 
vestmer  ts  abroad. 

One  o  ■  the  principal  effoi-ts  of  my  serv- 
ice in  Congress,  has  been  at  attempt  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  our  Government 
along  tliose  lines.  In  1951  I  urged  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  to  study  the 
problem  and  map  a  course  to  achieve 
that  gos  1.  That  effort.  I  am  unhappy  to 
say,  wrs  unsuccessful — Congressional 
RzcouD,  volume  97,  part  3.  pages  4209  to 
4213. 

In  19  »6,  Congress  created  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment tc  the  declaration  of  purposes  of 
the  fund  to  indicate  that  in  assisting 
underde  veloped  areas  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congres  5  that  we  foster  free  enterprise 
econom:  es. 

As  mi  my  of  you  know,  that  idea  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  both  the  State 
Department  and  the  ICA,  and  It  is  due, 
in  my  ji  dgement,  only  to  the  statesman- 
ship an(  clear  thinking  and  foresight  of 
two  of  our  former  colleagues,  the  Hon- 
orable Fohn  Vorj-s,  of  Ohio,  and  the 
Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas, 
that  th»  free  enterprise  idea  was  in- 
corpora  ed  into  the  charter  of  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  this  year  there  have 
been  tw  >  important  develoixnents  which 


have  given  impetus  to  the  movement  to 
enlist  American  capital  to  make  a  greater 
contribution  to  economic  undertakings 
overseas.  The  first  is  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Boggs 
bill,  H.R.  5,  providing  tax  incentives  for 
investments  abroad,  and  the  second,  the 
attitude  of  the  new  management  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  under  its  new 
Director,  Mr.  Vance  Brand.  Mr.  Brand 
assumed  office  as  Director  in  September 
1959.  Repeatedly,  in  app>earances  before 
our  Foreign  Operations  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  he  has  as- 
serted that  he  proposes  to  use  the  funds 
and  powers  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  to  foster  and  encourage  private 
capital  to  make  its  contribution  in  eco- 
nomic development  abroad  and  to  mduce 
beneficiaries  of  our  assistance  to  shape 
their  own  economies  along  freely  com- 
petitive hnes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  attention  has  been 
called  to  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Brand 
for  the  current  issue  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Defense  Quarterly  in  which  he  not 
only  enunciates  this  policy,  but  cites  ex- 
amples where  it  actually  has  been  carried 
out.  I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Brand  for 
this  forthright  esjxjusal  of  our  tradi- 
tional American  principles  of  free  eco- 
nomic institutions,  and  I  believe  that 
not  only  my  colleagues,  but  the  American 
people,  generally,  should  be  aware  of  this 
significant  and  salutary  development. 

Where  economic  development  abroad 
can  be  carried  out  by  the  investment  of 
private  capital  rather  than  government 
grants  and  loans,  these  significant  ad- 
vantaiiCi  accrue: 

First,  and  most  obvious,  is  the  relief 
t^  the  taxpayer  by  reducing  the  amount 
he  must  contribute  to  foreign  aid; 

Second,  the  tax  base  is  broadened  by 
ihe  capital  invested  and  the  earnings 
:t  CO  rued: 

Third,  know-how  and  technology  nat- 
u'-ally  accompany  oversea  movement  of 
capital,  and  the  resulting  training  of  in- 
diijenous  personnel,  both  labor  and  man- 
ac;ement.  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the 
current  forced -draft  type  of  training 
where  our  Government  hires  technically 
.skilled  people  at  taxpayers'  expense  to 
provide  training  in  underdeveloped 
areas; 

Fourth,  the  people-to-people  relation- 
.ship  resulting  from  Americans  doing 
busine.'^s  abroad  widens  understanding 
and  strengthens  economic  and  social  ties 
between  our  people  and  those  of  other 
countries:  and 

Fifth,  government  -  to  -  government 
p  rants  or  loans  for  economic  develop- 
ment must  inevitably  encourage  govern- 
ment participation  and  interference  in 
economic  and  commercial  undertakings 
ranging  from  socialistic  or  communistic 
ownership  and  oi>eration  at  one  end  of 
the  spectrum  to  price  fixing  and  other 
types  of  regulation  at  the  other. 

More  important  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going considerations  is  that  in  both  ad- 
vocating and  demonstrating  the  free  en- 
terprise system  in  economic  development 
we  are  striking  our  most  effective  blow 
against  the  Communist  ideology  by 
showing  in  actual  practice  the  superi- 
ority of  a  system  which  leaves  the  maxl- 
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mum  of  di.scretion  to  the  individual  and 
makes  full  u.se  of  those  most  impoitant 
natural  resources  of  all — the  energy,  the 
ambition,  the  courage,  and  the  determi- 
nation inherent  in  every  human  being 
.sti'ivinp  to  improve  his  lot.  In  this  way 
America  will  be  on  the  offen.sive  in  the 
ideolot,Mcal  combat  i-ather  than  the  de- 
fensive. 

Mr.  Brand's  article  appropriately 
points  out  that  the  Government  cannot 
draft  or  compel  the  Ameiican  business 
community  to  participate  in  economic 
development  overseas.  But  our  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  pave  the  way  for 
natural  economic  forces  to  operate  freely, 
unhampered  by  artificial  restrictions  and 
inhibitions  imposed  either  by  our  Gov- 
ernment or  the  governments  of  the  coun- 
tries we  aie  seeking  to  assist. 

In  my  judgment  all  our  Government 
personnel  having  any  relation.ship  to 
this  program  .should  conduct  their  day- 
to-day  oF>erations  and  .should  .shape  their 
ix)licies  and  profirams  to  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  objective  of  economic 
development  through  private  capital 
investment.  Since  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Government  instruments  in  this  area,  it 
i.s  encoui-aging  that  its  Director,  Mr. 
Brand,  has  forthrightly  and  vigoi-ou.sly 
announced  a  policy  in  line  with  the  fore- 
f-'oing  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Foreign  Operations 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  a  .study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and 
on  April  19,  1960,  filed  with  the  House  its 
repoit  on  one  a.spect  of  Fund  operations 
<  'Operations  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,"  H.  Rept.  No.  1526).  The  com- 
mittee was  critical  of  the  practice  of  ear- 
marking or  making  advance  annual 
counti-y  allocations.  The  report  points 
out  that  the  period  of  which  the  com- 
mittee was  critical  were  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1959.  As  previously  noted,  Mr. 
Brand  was  not  appointed  Director  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  vmtil  Septem- 
ber, 1959,  subsequent  to  the  period  which 
the  committee  study  covered.  Thus,  the 
criticism  contained  in  the  report  was  not 
and  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  di- 
rected against  Mr.  Brand's  administra- 
tion of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

The  subcommittee  is  continuing  its 
.study  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund, 
and  one  of  the  aspects  of  that  study 
which  is  of  greatest  intei'est  to  me  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Brand  in  his  article  is 
actually  effected  in  practice. 

I  incorporate  Mr.  Brand's  article  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 

IFri.ni    the  General    Electric   Defeii.se  Quar- 
terly, April-June  1960) 
Ameruan    Private    Resources    in    Oversea 
Development 
By      V.iiice      Brand,      Managing      Dirp,.H)r. 
Development  Loan  Fund) 
Tlie  Development  Loan  Fund  represents  a 
new    approach    to   managing    U.S.    financial 
resources,  in  an  effort  to  lielp  bring  about 
tcunoniic  breakthrouglis  in   underdeveloped 
countries.      The    man    who    controls    DLP's 
worldwide   lending    program    explains    what 
this  means  to  the  United  States: 

Foreign  economic  development  improves 
American  economy. 


The  DLP  opens  broad  new  areas  to  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise. 

It  offers  practical  encouragement  of  the 
American  way  of  life  abroad. 

It  is  an  approach  where  we  have  the  Jump 
on  the  .Soviets. 

Yesterday  the  frontiers  of  opportunity  lay 
in  the  underdeveloped  lands  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Today  they  lie  in  the  underdevel- 
oped lands  beyond  the  seas — in  Latin 
America.  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and 
the  Far  East.  Since  Tokyo  is  now  within 
15  to  20  hours'  flying  time  of  San  Fran- 
cLsco.  perhaps  we  should  begin  speaking  not 
of  the  Far  East  but  rather  of  the  near  West. 

Here  at  home  we  have  been  able  to  make 
unparalleled  vise  of  our  human  and  physical 
resources  because  we  have  a  sound,  well- 
motivated  economic  system  based  on  private 
enterprise.  Similarly,  the  full  development 
of  the  resources  and  opportunities  of  under- 
developed area.s  overseas  depends  upon  tlie 
r.stabllshment  and  maintenance  of  sound 
(•ronomlc  systems  in  those  areas.  We  can 
best  encovirace  the  growth  of  such  systems 
by  bringing  more  countries  into  the  nattiral 
r.ctwork  of  spontaneous  business  relation- 
ships through  which  most  of  the  Free 
World's  commerce  and  enterprise  are  carried 
out.  This  in  turn  will  require  good  man- 
agement of  one  of  our  own  most  important 
and  least  recognized  resources — our  talent 
for  tiie  organization  and  management  of 
business  entities  in  a  free  society — so  that  it 
can  make  the  most  effective  and  appropriate 
contribution  to  the  development  task. 

OUR  tCONOMK   SYSTEM  ON  TRIAL 

Our  «-conomic  system  is  now  on  trial  in 
underdeveloped  regions  which  make  up  the 
ino.st  populou.s  portions  of  the  world.  The 
people  of  those  regions  are  fully  committed 
to  swift  economic  progress,  but  they  are  not 
yet  committed  to  our  way  of  achieving 
jirogre.ss.  Their  needs  and  demands  would 
I)resent  a  vital  problem  to  oiw  system  even  if 
the  Soviet  Union  did  not  exist.  But  com- 
nuimsm  does  provide  an  important  yardstick 
again.st  which  our  system  is  being  measured 
by  a  bilHou  or  more  people  in  some  60 
r.utions. 

For  years  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
devoting  considerable  resources  to  tlie  task 
of  guiding  underdeveloped  nations  toward 
tiie  Western  form  of  civilization.  It  has 
participated  in  international  programs  ond 
has  set  up  programs  of  its  own,  including 
those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  and 
the  agency  which  I  head— the  Development 
Loan  Fund. 

Tlie  Development  Loan  Fund  embodies  a 
new  approach,  a  new  way  of  managing  US. 
Government  resources,  in  the  effort  to  help 
bruig  about  an  economic  breakthrough  in 
tlie  luiderdeveloped  countries.  It  is  an 
autonomous  Government  corporation  estab- 
li.shed  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of 
tiie  Secretary  of  State  to  make  loans  for 
.specific  projects  or  programs,  public  or  pri- 
vate, which  contribute  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  countries.  It 
is  especially  designed  and  empowered  to  help 
overcome  one  problem  revealed  by  post-war 
experience  to  be  a  basic  obstacle  to  economic 
development.  That  problem  is  the  need  of 
the  developing  nations  for  foreign-exchange 
financing,  coupled  with  their  Inability  to 
carry  large  burdens  of  hard  currency  foreign 
debt.  Since  the  DLF  is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept local-currency  repayment,  when  appro- 
priate, of  its  dollar  loans,  it  can  provide  dol- 
lar financing  without  increasing  the  dollar 
debt  load. 

Congress  has  appropriated  $1,400  million  to 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  for  lending. 
The  DLF  has  approved  about  $1  billion  in 
credit  commitments  of  various  kinds  for 
undertakings  in  43  countries.  It  has  under 
consideration  projects  which  will  absorb  all 
the    remaining   $400    million    capital    avail- 


ability. President  Eisenhower  has  requested 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $700  mil- 
lion in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

tr.S.  ECONOMIC  AID  TO  60  COUNTRIES 

The  U.S.  Government's  efforts  to  encourage 
long-term  economic  development  in  lesser 
developed  countries  constitute  a  positive 
program,  which  was  established  well  before 
the  Soviets  entered  the  field.  It  is  only  in 
the  past  5  years  that  the  Soviets  have  ren- 
dered economic  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  outside  their  own  bloc,  and  their 
aid  so  far  extends  Ui  18  nations — the  bulk  of 
it  to  only  six  nations.  By  contrast,  UJS. 
economic  assistance  effort*  reach  into  more 
than  60  countries.  This  field  of  economic 
development  is  one  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
reacted  to  our  efforts,  rather  than  we  to 
theirs. 

But  Government  programs,  essential 
though  they  are,  are  not  enough  to  meet 
the  challenges  and  trials  of  these  times. 
They  are  inadequate,  not  merely  because  the 
Government  cannot  possibly  provide  all  the 
resources  needed,  but  mainly  because  the 
bulk  of  the  job  consists  of  something  that 
no  government  can  do. 

The  underdeveloped  nations  possess  no 
such  reservoir  of  trained  administrative  and 
technical  talent  as  we  found  in  Europe  dur- 
ing Marshall  plan  days.  In  restoring  the 
European  economy,  it  was  enough  to  provide 
the  fruits  of  our  economic  system,  in  the 
form  of  plant  and  equipment  to  replace 
that  destroyed  by  war.  But  the  developing 
nations  lack  not  only  modern  technology  but 
the  economic  complex  needed  to  use  and 
sustain  it  and  distribute  its  products. 
Therefore  we  must  help  them  obtain  not 
merely  the  products  of  a  modern  system, 
but  the  system  itself.  Naturally,  without 
prejudice  to  their  own  beliefs  and  ambitions, 
we  are  eager  to  see  them  progress  under  a 
system  of  economic  freedom,  for  we  know 
by  experience  that  free  private  enterprise 
calls  forth  more  of  the  capabilities  of  a  whole 
people,  and  contributes  more  toward  the 
ultimate  aim  of  hvmian  self -fulfillment,  than 
any  other  kind  of  system  yet  devised. 

FREE  ENTERPRISE  CANNOT  BE  IMPOSED 

Such  a  system  can  be  encouraged  but  it 
cannot  be  imposed.  It  must  be  demon- 
strated by  example,  and  we  can  encourage 
its  growth  best  by  working  with  the  people 
we  aim  to  assist.  Setting  up  business  re- 
lationships with  the  producers  of  other 
lands;  bringing  them  into  the  network  of 
our  system,  and  sharing  Ita  benefits  with 
them;  demonstrating  the  use  and  value  of 
private  property,  and  helping  them  to  obtain 
it;  establishing  a  middle  propertied  class 
with  a  personal  stake  in  economic  and 
political  freedom — these  are  the  things  that 
count,  and  they  are  not  things  that  can  be 
done  primarily  by  goveriuneuts.  They  must 
be  done  mainly  by  free  private  enterprise. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake  to  think  of  develop- 
ment assistance  only  as  foreign  aid?  Rather, 
it  is  economic  growth.  Economic  develop- 
ment creates  wealth,  trade,  and  opportuni- 
ties. When  new  wealth  is  created  anywhere 
in  the  world,  we  Americans  have  always  re- 
ceived our  share  of  it.  Just  as,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  development  of  our  western 
frontier  benefited  the  developed  eastern 
seaboard,  so  today  the  development  of  less 
developed  nations  will  benefit  us  in  the 
United  States.  Our  development  programs 
overseas  are  American  programs  for — among 
other  people — Americans. 

This  concept  of  growth  is  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican. Basically,  the  Soviets  assist  other 
countries  in  order  to  attract  them  Into  the 
Soviet  political  orbit.  But  ba&lcally  we  assist 
other  countries  In  order  to  Increase  the  sum 
total  of  prosperity  In  the  world.  We  have 
learned  by  experience  that  it  pays  to  In- 
crease the  prosperity  of  the  common  man. 
This  is  the  principle  that  distinguishes  the 
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American  type  of  civilization  from  pa«t  cItU- 
Izatlons.  and  Is  the  baals  of  ova  »pTprx»c3x 
to  other  nations. 

PAJtTNXXSHIP   WITH   FUVATS  KmSKPSISS 

Thus  It  is  clear  that  with  reqMct  to  th« 
underdeveloped  nations,  the  Interests  ot  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  erf  the  DJ3.  Government 
coincide  and  complement  each  otho'.  It  fol- 
lowB  that  they  should  work  closely  together 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  mutual  interest.  The 
achievement  of  a  working  partnership  with 
American  private  enterprise  la  a  majca:  drive 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Private  enterprise  needs  such  a  pculner- 
ship  just  as  the  Qovenunent  does.  Exclud- 
ing investments  for  oil,  in  recent  years  new 
US.  private  investments  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  South  Asia,  and  the  Far  East  put  to- 
gether have  amoiinted  to  about  $60  million 
a  year.  A  good  many  American  counties 
have  larger  budgets  than  that.  Yet  Ameri- 
can private  enterprise  has  never  been  known 
to  turn  its  back  on  opportunity  without 
good  reason.  We  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  help  overcome  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  kept  American  private  en- 
terprise from  assisting  the  opening  of  the 
vast  potential  oi>portxinlties  that  exist  in  the 
less  developed  countries. 

Your  TTJS.  Government  helps  finance  basic 
nonprofit  facilities  such  as  roads,  railroads, 
harbors,  and  communications,  which  form 
the  foundations  for  private  enterprise,  both 
local  and  American.  It  encourages  and  as- 
sists local  private  enterprise,  and  thiis  fos- 
ters the  principle  of  private  enterprise  in 
societtea  still  being  formed.  With  its  own 
development  programs,  it  helps  to  guide  the 
growth  of  the  developing  countries  d\irlng 
the  p«iod  while  American  private  enterprise 
has  not  yet  extended  its  network  of  relation- 
ships into  those  are<is. 

Now  we  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  more 
direct  measures  of  cooperation.  The  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund's  unique  powers  en- 
able it  to  share  risks  through  Joint  under- 
takings with  U.S.  and  local  private  enter- 
prise. We  would  like  U.S.  enterprise  to 
iindertake  an  effort  in  cooperation  with  ua 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  our 
assistance. 

BxmjJiNO  wrrH  zicx  in  koksa 

Some  U.S.  enterprises  have  alreatly  found 
the  way  to  our  doors.  For  example,  officials 
of  the  Tectum  Corp.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
which  makes  a  flexible  building  material 
out  erf  wood  excelsior  and  chemical  binder, 
discovered  that  the  greatest  economic  need 
of  Korea  is  for  building  material,  and  fur- 
thermore that  their  process  could  be  modi- 
fled  to  use  rice  straw  instead  of  wood  excel- 
sior. With  their  assistance  a  Korean  flrm 
has  been  established  to  manufacture  the 
rice-straw  product,  and  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  Is  providing  a  relatively  small 
loan  of  $1,100,000  to  procure  American-made 
eqxilpment.  We  believe  this  enterprise  will 
grow.  When  one  considers  the  shortage  of 
lumber  and  building  materials  throughout 
Asia,  and  the  conunonness  and  cheapness  of 
rice  straw  in  the  same  region,  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  enterprise  appear  truly  enormous. 
Here  is  a  case  where  we  have  been  able  to 
help  fM-lvate  American  enterprise  put  over  a 
new  idea  of  great  potential  economic  impor- 
tance in  an  underdeveloped  area. 

DCVKLOPING     CUATIMALAI<;     COITO     BAGS 

Similarly,  we  are  helping  some  American 
researchers  and  investors  Join  Guatemalan 
investors  in  establishing  a  factory  to  make 
coffee  bags  out  of  the  fibers  of  the  kenaf 
plant.  This  enterprise  will  save  Guatemala 
about  $1  million  a  year  in  foreign  exchange 
now  spent  to  import  Jute  bags  and  will  pro- 
vide a  new  crop  for  Guatemalan  fannen. 
We  are  helping  some  investn-s  In  Detroit  set 
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to  see  this  kind  of  activity  ear- 
on  a  larger  scale  and  on  a  more 
basis.     We    would    like    to    see 
private     enterprise     deliberately 
„.   opportunities   for   Joint   invest- 
underdeveloped  nations,  and  then 
^  rith  us  on  the  best  means  of  estab- 
pfoauctlve  industries.    This  has  al- 
to happen.     We  are  now  cjn- 
b  transaction  in  which  the  Devel- 
Loan     Fund,     certain     important 
corporations  and  financial  Inter- 
certain  local  private  Investors  may 
to    finance,    construct,    and 
I  new  industry   In   the   multihun- 
n-doUar  range  of  magnitude  In  a 
rhich  has  been  receiving  UJ3.  devel- 
kid.     Serious  discussions  are  under 
forming   a   similar   investment 
to  operate  in  a  different  under- 
country.     We    have    opened    dls- 
toward   the   formation   of   a   third 
l4terested    in    petrochemical    Indus- 
still    another    developing    country, 
pattern    for    partnership    is    being 
Implemented  In  specific  actions. 
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in  cooperation  with  the  De- 

of    Commerce,    we    plan    to    hold 

workshops  In  which  representatives 

agencies  and  senior  c(»-pora- 

4als  will  take  part.     Through  these 

and   in   every  other   way   we   can 

shall  continuously  seek  to  broaden 

of    American   free   enter- 

the  task  which  confronts  us  In  the 

regions  of  the  world. 
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who  will  at  once  support  the  continued 
growth  of  their  own  nations,  increase  the 
volume  and  variety  of  world  trade,  and  form 
the  best  possible  encouragement  of  our 
American  way  of  life  among  our  friends 
abroad. 

This  effort  merits  the  finest  talent  our 
Nation  can  put  forth.  The  Soviets  are  send- 
ing their  best  men  into  the  underdeveloped 
countries — men  capable  not  only  of  build- 
ing and  directing  projects,  but  of  extending 
the  Influence  of  their  system  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. They  must  more  than  meet  their 
match  In  Americans  equally  capable  of  rep- 
resenting and  strengthening  the  system  of 
free  private  endeavor.  We  must  meet  their 
first  team  with  our  first  team;  and  our  tint 
team  must  necessarily  include  the  best  talent 
available  in   American   private  enterprise. 

The  Soviet  Government  can  deploy  all  the 
t.Uent  of  its  nation  In  the  service  of  the 
state.  The  United  States  cannot  order  its 
buslucss  brains  here  and  ihere;  this  would 
violate  our  basic  principles  of  freedom. 
Therefore  we  must  rely  on  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  private  enterprise — encouraged  and 
supplemented  by  our  Government — to  cope 
with  Soviet  statism  in  the  pivotal  xinderde- 
veloped  regions.  It  Is  up  to  American  firms 
to  come  out  for  the  team.  Today  there  are 
no  spectators. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recently  had  an  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Bryce  Harlow  of  the  White  House  staff 
concerning  reductions  in  the  budget  es- 
timates for  mutual  security  appropria- 
tions. Because  it  explains  a  position  I 
have  consistently  taken  with  respect  to 
mutual  security,  I  include  that  exchange 
of  correspondence  at  this  ijolnt  In  my 

remarks. 

Mat  17,  1960. 
The  Honorable  Georoe  ME.^DCR, 
House  of  Representative!!, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IDear  Gborce:  On  Saturday  last.  °>s  he 
completed  preparations  for  the  summit  con- 
ference In  Paris,  President  Elsenhower  re- 
quested me  to  send  to  you.  in  his  behalf. 
this  note  of  gratification  and  appreciation 
for  your  support  of  the  mutual  security  au- 
thorization bill.  He  stressed  once  again  his 
profound  conviction  that  this  program  Is  In- 
dispensable to  our  own  and  free  world  de- 
fense against  Conununlst  imperialism,  and 
indispensable  also  In  encouraging  struggling 
millions  In  less  fortunate  nations  in  their 
effort  to  live  their  lives  in  freedom.  It  is  a 
program  requiring,  he  said,  unreserved  sup- 
port by  all  of  our  Informed  citizens  and  of- 
flclal-s.  and  he  feels  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  allow  Isolated  administrative  short- 
comings and  disappointments,  or  local  con- 
siderations, political  or  otherwise,  to  tempt 
anyone  to  Jettison  or  cripple  the  entire  un- 
dertaking. 

Especially  the  President  voiced  this  hope, 
and  aflced  that  It  be  communicated  to  you 
in  his  behalf:  that  your  responsible  act  of 
support  for  the  mutual  security  authorisa- 
tion be  matched  by  a  determined  resistance 
to  any  effort  to  effect  masslTe  reductions  in 
the  mutual  security  appropriations  soon  to 
be  considered  by  the  House.  Massive  reduc- 
tions, he  pointed  out,  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  undermining  our  own  security,  free 
world  security,  and  the  cause  of  hiunan 
freedom  everywhere  In  the  wcM'ld. 

The  President  asked  me  to  explain  that  he 
would  have  advised  you  hlmwlf  of  these 
views  had  his  time  permitted  befc^-e  leaving 
for  Paris. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Bam  N.  Haxlow, 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 
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Mat  25.  1960, 
Mr  Br V CE  N.  Harlow. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President, 
TItc  White  House, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

DE.^R  Bryce:  Thanks  for  your  letter  of 
May  17,  conveying  the  President's  views  on 
niuiual  security. 

My  study  of  the  foreign  aid  programs,  both 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  of  the  House  Government 
Operuilons  Committee  and  as  an  individual. 
has  developed  a  conviction  that  our  foreign 
aid  program  should,  if  it  is  properly  admin- 
1-tered,  show  successive  reductions  in  an- 
i<u;il  appropriations,  as  the  goal  ot  asslFtlng 
Iricndly,  foreign  countries  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  is  accomplished. 
In  .'^ome  areas,  such  as  Iran  and  Laos,  ex- 
ces.>ive  sjTendlng  actually  has  harmed  our 
jmigram. 

It  has  likewi.se  been  my  belief  that  eco- 
nomic stability  is  best  achieved  when  those 
we  are  seeking  to  assist  do  their  utmost  to 
\u-\p  them-selves — that  our  aid  should  simply 
be  an  incentive  and  should  not  underwrite 
iither  unsound  and  extravagant  programs 
or  government  owned  socialistic  economic 
enterprises. 

Accordingly,  I  am  sure  the  $4  billion  fig- 
ure requested  by  the  adminih' ration  can 
be  reduced  eubstanlially  and  not  weaken 
but.  on  the  other  hand.  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  foreign  aid  program  If  Kmaller 
.>-um.s  of  money  are  administered  in  a  more 
efBclent  and  more  busineBSlike  manner.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  will  not  sujiport  reckless 
reductions. 

Incidentally.  I  hope  you  will  siijiport  efforts 
to  provide  that  Congress.  Its  c(jnimlttees. 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  have  com- 
plete access  to  Information  relating  to  for- 
tign  aid  expenditures. 

It  was  gixxi  to  hear  from  you,  and  I  hope 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
aid  i^rogram  personally  and  in  greater  detail. 
Sincerely. 

George  Me-mj^e 

M.'^Y  31    1960 
Thf  Honorable  GtoRCE  Me\der, 
}Jou.\e  of  lieprc.^entativcs, 
Wa.^hiiigton.  DC. 

Dear  George:  I  warmly  appreciate  your 
frank  letter  responding  to  mine  about  mu- 
tual security.  I  recognize  that  the  Judg- 
ment factor  Is  large  In  setting  the  size  of 
this  effort,  and  certainly  I  respect  your  feel- 
ing that  reductions,  though  not  reckless 
ones,  ought  to  be  made.  By  the  same  token, 
I  feel  sure  you  have  some  feeling  of  re- 
ceptivity for  the  very  earnest  views  held  on 
this  matter  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  unanimously, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense,  and 
the  President  as  well — none  of  them  in- 
clined to  .spend  excessively  or  beyond  our 
f^ccurity  needs. 

A  good  visit  with  you  Is  long  overdue  any- 
w-ay.  Let's  do  it  very  soon.  With  warm 
regard. 


Sincerelv, 


Br.YCE  N.  Harlow, 
-■i.'-tant  to  the  President. 
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Drputy  A> 

The     CHAIRMAN, 
other  amendments? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agieed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accoi'dingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Mills,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Wliole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12619)  making  appropriations  for 

mutual  security  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
so  pass. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  and  all 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  a  .separate  vote  on  the  Taber  amend- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment?  If 
not.  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  15.  strike  out  'SI  ,600,000,000" 
and  lu.'-ert  "$1,800,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wore — yeas  212,  nays  173.  answered 
■present"  2,  not  voting  45,  as  follows: 
I  Roll  No.  137 1 


Addonizlo 
Andersen, 

Minn. 
.\ndrrson. 

Mont. 
A.shley 
Auchinclos.s 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Banett 
Barry 
Bates 
Baumh:\rt 
Becker 
Beckwortli 
Berry 
Bougs 
Boland 
BolUiiK 
Bolton 
Bosch 
Bowles 
BrademiiS 
Brewster 
Broomfield 
Broyhlll 
Burke,  Ky. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bvrnes.  Wis. 
Cahill 
Canfield 
Ci  derberg 
Chamberlain 
C'henoweth 
C'hiperfield 
Cliurch 
road 
Coffin 
Cohelan 
Conte 
CcKik 
Corbett 
CraniPl 
Curtin 
Curtis.  Mass. 
Curtis.  Mo. 
Drtddario 


YEAS— 212 

Dague 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Dent 

Derounian 

Diggs 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorn.  N,Y, 

Doyle 

Dwver 

Elliott,  Pa. 

Fallon 

Paibstein 

Fuscell 

Feighan 

Fen  ton 

Fuio 

Flood 

Fogariy 

Foley 

Forand 

Ford 

Frellnghuysen 

Friedel 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Gavin 

Gialmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

GrlfHths 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Healey 

Hebert 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Inouye 


Irwin 

Jackson 

Jarman 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kearns 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Kllday 

Kluczynski 

Kyi 

Latere 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lesinski 

Libonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntire 

Maciirowicz 

Madden 

Magnu.son 

MailUard 

Martin 

May 

Metcalf 

Miller, 

George  P. 
Miller,  N.Y. 
Milliken 
Mlnshall 
MltcheU 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Multer 
Mumma 
Murphy 
Nelsen 
Nix 

O'Brien,  HI. 
O'Brien,  N.T. 
O'Hara,  m. 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

Rodin  o 

Thompson,  N.J 

Oliver 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Osmers 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Thomson.  Wyo. 

Ostertag 

Rooney 

Thorn  berry 

Felly 

Roosevelt 

Toll 

Perkins 

Rostenkowski 

Toll  ef  son 

Pillion 

St,  George 

Vamk 

Pimle 

Santangelo 

Van  Pelt 

Poff 

Saund 

Van  7Andt 

Price 

Schenck 

Vinson 

Prokop 

Schneebell 

'Wallhauser 

Puclnski 

Schwengel 

Walter 

Qule 

Simpson 

WeU 

Quigley 

Sisk 

Westland 

Ray 

Smith.  Iowa 

Wharton 

Reece.  Tenn. 

Smith.  MisE, 

Wldnall 

Rees,  Kans. 

Springer 

Wolf 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Stratton 

Yates 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Sullivan 

Younger 

Riehlman 

Taber 

Zablockl 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Teague.  Calif. 

Zelenko 

Robison 

Teller 

NATS— 173 

Abbitt 

Frazier 

Moore 

Abernethy 

Gannatz 

Morris,  N   Mex, 

Adair 

Gary 

Murray 

Albert 

Gathlngs 

Natcher 

Alexander 

George 

Norblad 

Alford 

Grant 

Norrell 

Alger 

Gray 

Passman 

Allen 

Green.  Ore.; 

Patman 

Andrews 

Gross 

Pfost 

Ashmore 

Hagen 

Phllbln 

Asplnall 

Haley 

Pilcher 

Bailey 

Hardy 

Poage 

Baring 

Harris 

Porter 

Barr 

Harmon 

Powell 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Harris 

Preston 

Belcher 

Harrison 

Rabaut 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Hays 

Rains 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hechler 

Reu.s« 

Betts 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Rivers,  8,C, 

Bonner 

Herlong 

Roberts 

Bray 

Hoffman.  Ill, 

Rogers,  Ka. 

Breeding 

Hogan 

Rogers,  Tex, 

Brock 

Huddleston 

Roush 

Brooks,  La. 

Jennings 

Rutherford 

Brooks.  Tex. 

Jensen 

Saylor 

Brown,  Oa. 

Johansen 

Scherer 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Calif 

Scott 

Budge 

Johnson.  Md. 

Selden 

Burleson 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Short 

Cannon 

Jonas 

Slkes 

Casey 

Jones,  Ala. 

Slier 

Chelf 

Jones,  Mo. 

Slack 

Clark 

Kastenmeier 

Smith.  Calif. 

Collier 

Kee 

Smith.  Kans. 

Colmer 

Kllgore 

Smith.  Va. 

Cooley 

King,  Utah 

Spence 

Cunningham 

Knox 

Staggers 

Davis.  Ga. 

Landrum 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn 

Lane 

Stubblefleld 

Dawson 

Lennon 

Teague.  Tex. 

Derwlnskl 

Levering 

Thomas 

Devine 

McCulloch 

Trimble 

Dlngell 

McGlnley 

Tuck 

Donohue 

McMillan 

UdaU 

Dorn,  S.C. 

McSween 

iniman 

Dowdy 

Macdonald 

Utt 

Downing 

Mack 

Wampler 

Dulskl 

Mahon 

Watts 

Edmond.son 

Marshall 

Weaver 

BUott,  Ala. 

Mason 

Whitener 

Everett 

Matthews 

Whltten 

Evlns 

Meader 

Wler 

Fisher 

Michel 

WlUlams 

Flynn 

Miller,  Clem 

Winstead 

Flynt 

Mills 

Wright 

Forrester 

Moeller 

Young 

Fountain 

Montoya 

NOT  VOTING— 45 

Anfuso 

Holifleld 

Meyer 

Arends 

Hull 

Morris.  Okla. 

Harden 

Ikard 

Morrifon 

Bass,  N.H. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Moulder 

Bentley 

Kasem 

O'Neill 

Blltch 

Keith 

Randall 

Bow 

Keogh 

Shelley 

Boykln 

King,  Calif. 

Sheppard 

Brown.  Mo. 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Buckley 

Kitchln 

Taylor 

Burdlck 

Kowalski 

Thompson,  La. 

Camahan 

Loser 

WainwrlKht 

CeUer 

McCormack 

WlUla 

Denton 

McGovern 

Wilson 

Durham 

Merrow 

Wi  throw 

Hoffman.  Micl 

PRESENT— 

ti. 

2 

O'Konski 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the   following        The 


AddonI  zlo 

Albert 

Andenin. 

Monl. 
Ashley 
Asplna  11 
Auchlrjcloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baker 
Baldwth 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 
Baumllri 
Becker 


Bennett.  F';' 
Blatni: 

BORgS 

Bolanc 
Bollini 
Bolton 
Bowles 
Brader  las 
Breedl  ig 
Brewsl  er 
Broom  leld 


Ky 

Mass 
Pa. 

Wis 


lie 


rlrtin 

eth 
eld 


u 


pairs:  were- yeas 

On  this  vote:  "preset 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  B«r.  Shipley  agalnat. 

Mr.  Celler  lor,  with  Mr.  Moulder  against. 

Mr.  Loser  for,  with  Mr.  Hull  against. 

Mr.  McGovern  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Kltchln  against. 

Mr.  King  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Willis 
against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mrs.  BUtch  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Barden  against. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Meyer  against. 

Mr.  CNell  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for.  with  Mi.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Sheppard  against. 

Mr.  Ikard  for,  with  Mr.  Kowalski  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  OTConski,  against.      Beckwiirth 

Mr.  Bow  for.  with  Mr.  Denton  against. 

Mr.  Bentley  for,  with  Mr  Hoffman  of 
Michigan  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  Mr  Watn- 
wrlght. 

Mr.  Burdick  with  Mr.  Merrow. 

Mr.  Carnahan  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Boykln  with  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morris  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr.  BentleyI. 
I  voted  "nay."  Had  he  been  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote,  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Arends  1.  If  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "yea,"  I  voted  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  DENT  and  Mr.  WOLF  changed 
their  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  entirely  too  liberal  in  non- 
defense  items,  and  I  am  therefore  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Andehsen  of  Minnesota  moves  to  re- 
commit the  bill  H.R.  12619  to  the  Committee 
on    Appropriations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  Mi4n 


Broyhfl 

Burke 

Burke 

Byrne. 

Byrnes , 

Cahill 

Canfle 

Cham 

Chelf 

Chenojweth 

Chipe^fli 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Cohelt 

Conte 

Cook 

Coolej 

Cotbe' 

Cram 

Curti 

Curtis 

Curtis 

Daddar 

Dai?ue 

Dame 

Davis 

Dawscjn 

Dela 

Derou^ilan 

Diggs 

DlnKo 

Dixon 

Donolue 


II 


!e;' 


1 
ighiin 


Abbitt 
Aberr  ethy 
Adair 
Alexa  ader 
Alfon  I 
Alger 
Allen 
Ande:  sen 


JiDte  17 


question  was  taken;   and  there 
257,    nays    124,    answered 
3,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.   138] 


Ma.sN 

Mo 

io 

s 
Tenn 


IN  Y 
iig 


o  id 


son 
Ala. 
Pa 


Doo! 

Dorn. 

Down 

Dovle 

Dv.lsk 

Dwyei 

Edm 

Elloti 

Elliot 

Evins 

Fulloi 

Farbstein 

Fa.scei 

Fei 

Fento»i 

Fino 

Flood 

Piynn 

Fogar; 

Foley 

Foranjd 

Ford 

Frazlir 

Prellr  ghuysen 

Friedi  1 


YEAS— 257 

Fulton 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 

Gary 

George 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Goodell 

Granahan 

Green,  Greg 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hardy 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Hess 

Hiestand 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Irwin 

Jack.son 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jchn.son.  Md. 

Jolinson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

JoneR.  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Karth 

Ka-«tcnmpier 

Kearns 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kilburn 

Kllday 

King.  Utah 

Kvl 

liafore 

Laird 

Lane 

Langen 

Lank  ford 

Lesinski 

Llbonati 

Lindsay 

McDonough 

McDowell 

McF-all 

Macdonald 

Machrowlcz 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Metcalf 

Miller.  Clem 

Miller. 
George  P. 

Miller  N.Y. 

MilUken 

Mills 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

M~>rgan 

Moss 

NAYS— 124 

Andrews 

Ash  more 

Bailey 

Baring 

Barr 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 


Multer 

Mumma 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  111 

O'Brien,  NY 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich 

Oliver 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Perkin.*; 

Philbin 

Pillion 

Pirnle 

Porter 

Powell 

Price 

Prokop 

Pucinski 

Quie 

Qulgley 

Rabaut 

Rains 

Ray 

Rees,  Kans 

Rpuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RiPhlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Ma&s 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Rostenkowskl 

Santangelo 

St  George 

Saund 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwcngel 

Selrten 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spcnce 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague.  Calif 

Teller 

Thompson,  N  J 

Thomberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanlk 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Wi'lhauser 

Walter 

Watts 

Wels 

West  land 

Widnall 

Wier 

Wolf 

Wright 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


Betts 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks,  La. 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Brown,  Qa. 
Brown,  (Xilo 


Budge 

Hogan 

Riley 

Burleson 

Jennings 

Rivers,  S.  C 

Cannon 

Jensen 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Casey 

Johansen 

Rogers,  Tex 

Church 

Jonaa 

Rouah 

Collier 

Kilgore 

Rutherford 

Colmer 

Knox 

Saylor 

Cunningham 

Landrum 

Scherer 

Dwis,  Ga 

Latta 

Scott 

Dent 

Lennon 

Short 

Derwinski 

Levering 

Siket. 

Devine 

Lip.scomb 

Slier 

Dorn.  S.C 

McCuUoch 

Simpson 

Dowdy 

MrOlnley 

Smith,  Calif 

Everett 

Mclntlre 

Smith.  Kan.s 

Fisher 

McMillan 

Smith,  Va. 

Fiynt 

McSween 

Steed 

Forrester 

Mack 

Teague.  Tex 

Fountain 

Mason 

Thomas 

Gathlnys 

Michel 

Thompson,  Tex 

Gavin 

Minshall 

Thomson,  Wvo 

Grant 

Moeller 

Turk 

Gray 

Moore 

Utt 

Gross 

Morris.  N   Mix 

Van  Pelt 

Haley 

Murray 

Wampler 

Harris 

Norrell 

Weaver 

Harmon 

P.-xtman 

Wharton 

Harris 

Pfost 

Whltener 

Harrison 

Pllcher 

Whitten 

Hechler 

Poage 

Willlamh 

Hemphill 

Poff 

Wlnstead 

Henderson 

Preston 

Young 

Hoffman,  1,1 

Rcece.  Tenn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-46 

.\nfusn 

Hull 

Morris  OklH 

Arends 

Ikard 

Morrison 

Barden 

Johnson.  Colo 

Moulder 

Bass.  N  H 

Kasem 

O'Neill 

Bentlev 

Keith 

Randall 

BUlrh 

Keogh 

Shelley 

Bow 

King,  Calif 

Sheppard 

Boykin 

Klrwan 

Shipley 

Brown.  Mo 

Kltchln 

Taylor 

Buckley 

Kluczynski 

Thomjwon.  La 

Burdick 

Kowal.skl 

Walnwright 

Carnahan 

Loser 

Willis 

CcUer 

McCorinack 

Wilson 

Denton 

McGovern 

Wlthrow 

Durham 

Merrow 

Hollfleld 

Meyer 

PRESENT- 

3 

Cecierberg 

Hoffman.  Mich    O  Konski 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following,' 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Celler  for.  with  Mr    Shipley  against 

Mr.     McCormack     for.    with    Mr.    Moulder 

against 

Mr    Btickley  for.  with  Mr.  Hull  against 
Mr    Kirwan    for.   with   Mr.   Brown   of   Mis- 
souri against 

Mr    Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Kltchln  agalnat. 
Mr    Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Willis  against 
Mr      King     of     California     for.     with     Mrs 

Blitcn  against 

Mr    Anfuso   for.   with   Mr.   Barden   against 
Mr.  Ikard  for.  with  Mr.  Meyer  against. 
Mr     O'Neill    for.    with    Mr.    Thompson    of 

Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Arends  for.  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  ag.-^lnst 
Mr.    Walnwright    for,    with    Mr.    Cederbert 

against, 

Mr.  Dent/jn  for,  with  Mr    Bow  against, 
Mr.    Bentley    for,    with    Mr.    Hoffman    of 

Michigan  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr    Morris  of  Okhi- 

homa  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Durham  with  Mr.  Bass  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Taylor. 
Morrison  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Burdick  with  Mr.  Merrow. 
Kowalski  with  Mr.  Wilson. 
Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Wlthrow. 
Loser  with  Mr.  Randall. 


Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  BnrrLEYl, 
who  had  he  been  present  would  have 
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voted  "yea."    I  therefore  withdraw  my 
vote  of  "nay"  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wainwright],  who  had 
he  been  present  would  have  voted  "yea." 
I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay" 
and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Arends^,  who  had  he  been 
present  would  haye  voted  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote  of  "nay 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL     LEAVE     TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
.';iana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

M:-.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  spoke  on  the  bill  just  pas.sed  may 
have  permission  to  revi.«:e  and  extend 
their  remark.s  and  include  extraneou.s 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
i.'^iana? 

TTiere  v.as  no  objection. 


FURTHER    MESSAGE    FROM    THE 
SENATE 

A  further  messaf^e  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  pas.sed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HR.  9883.  An  act  to  ad.iusl  tlie  ratt-s  of 
b.isic  compensation  of  cermm  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
i<>T  other  purposes. 

Tlie  me.ssa.qe  al-so  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  5888)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  to 
iran.sfer  to  the  Massachu-setts  Port  Au- 
thority, an  in.'^trumentality  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachu.setts.  certain 
lands  and  improvements  thereon  com- 
prisinK  a  portion  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex.  South  Boston  Annex.  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  in  South  Bo-ston, 
Ma.ssachu-setts,  in  exchange  for  certain 
other  lands."  disagreed  to  by  the  House: 
aprees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  S.al- 
tovst.\ll,  and  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
?enate. 


AD- 


AMENDING       AGRICULTURAL 
JUSTMENT   ACT    OF    1938 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  reported  the  following 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  564,  Rept. 


No.   1918),  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12261)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  market  adjustment  and  price  sup- 
port programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to 
provide  a  hlgh-proteln  food  distribution 
program,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bin.  and  sh,Tll  continue  not  to  exceed  two 
hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
phall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
nilnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  Fhall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  interv'.'iiing  ni(;rion  except  one  mo- 
t'.'Ui  1 !)  rcromn.it. 


HEARINGS  ON  BILL  TO  HELP 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mi.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maik.";  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  and  imme- 
diately after  my  remarks  to  include  a 
statement  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  McFallI  before  the  com- 
n'littee. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Thursday.  June  16.  1960.  on  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  approval  of  the 
Kobin.son-Patman  Act  by  the  Conf:ress, 
a  .'subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Forcipn  Commerce  Committee 
held  hcarinss  on  bills  Lo  help  sm.all  busi- 
iicss  b.v  prevcntin:^  cei  tain  discrimina- 
tory piices  and  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 
These  bills  have  been  introduced  by  my- 
self and  more  than  2.5  cthe."  Members 
of  the  House. 

Durin;,^  the  cour.se  of  the  hearingo,  I 
and  other  sponsors  of  this  proposed 
legislation  testified  and  presented  infor- 
mation about  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posed let;js;ation.  I  should  like  at  this 
time  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the 
statement  I  pre.sented  dui'ing  tlie  cour.se 
of  my  testimony. 

I  The  statement  is  as  follows:  > 

ttT.\TF..VILNT    EY    HON.    WRIGHT   PaTMAN    BeFORF 

TIIE  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
F.iGN  Commerce.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington,  D.C,  June  16,  1960.  on 
H.R.  10235,  a  Bii-L  To  Help  Small  Busi- 
NE.sa  BY  Preventing  Below-Cost  Sales 

HR.  10235  was  Introduced  February  8. 
1960.  to  provide  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  and,  therefore, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  consideration. 

OBJECTIVES    OF    THE   BILL 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  to  prohibit 
by  Federal  law  certain  discrlmlnationB  In 
price  and  sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices. 
Including  those  at  levels  below  cost. 


These  objectives  would  be  accomplished 
by  adding  a  section  to  the  FTC  Act  and  in- 
cluding in  that  section  the  provisions  now 
appearing  in  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  (Public,  No.  692.  74th  Cong.: 
U.S.C,  title  15,  sec.  13a).  Under  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  some  additional  language  is 
added  to  those  provisions.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  constitute  a  part 
of  the  Federal  criminal  laws.  These  pro- 
visions, when  carried  over  and  added  to  the 
lie  Act  by  amendment,  do  not  carry  with 
them  the  criminal  penalties.  Instead,  they 
simply  would  provide  for  Injunctive  relief 
and  the  right  of  those  Injured  to  sue  for 
treble  damages  in  civil  proceedings.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would 
be  empowered  to  stop  the  practices  made 
unlawful  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

MANY    HOUSE    MEMBERS    HAVE    EXPRESSED 
INTXRKST    IN    THE    BILL 

Following  the  introduction  of  H.R.  10235. 
and  prior  to  June  10.  1960.  22  House  Mem- 
bers introduced  identical  bills.  Also,  a  com- 
panion bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate. This  widespread  Interest  in  these  leg- 
islative proposals  stems  from  the  fact  that 
large  firms  doing  a  nationwide  business  have 
been  shown  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing goods,  wares  and  merchandise  at  prices 
below  cost  in  one  area  and  then  in  another 
area  for  .short  periods  of  time  with  the  effect 
of  eliminating  competition.  Information 
about  the  use  of  such  practices  has  been 
made  available  to  Members  of  the  House. 
Representatives  of  tinall  business  firms  are 
telUn':  their  representatives  in  Congress 
about  these  matters  and  appealing  to  them 
for  helpful  legislation  on  the  subject 

P.E'.SfiN   FOR  the  IILL:    rXACTICE  OF  SALES  BELOW 
COST 

The  practice  of  making  sales  at  prices  be- 
low cost  was  dramatically  brought  to  light 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Special  subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
Problems  in  the  Dairy  Industry,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Hon.  Tom  Steed,  and  in 
hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  on  Small 
Buslne.ss  Problems  In  the  Food  Industry, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon.  James 
Roosevelt.  It  will  be  recalled  that  durintr 
these  hearings  one  witness  after  another,  a^. 
oCacials  of  big  business  firms,  admitted  using 
the  great  resources  of  their  companies  ii. 
maklnt^  sales  at  prices  below  cost  tcj  the  detri- 
ment of  small  bu.'-inesE. 

The  practice  continues  unabated  witli 
dev.ittating  efTect.s.  Subsequent  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Dairy  Problems,  we  received  Informa- 
tion that  the  large  firms  are  continuing  t 
make  sales  at  prices  below  cost  to  elimin;,tf 
sm.iU  business  firms  On  May  14.  1960.  :. 
representative  of  sm.all  business  complained 
to  Members  of  the  Houre  thst  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corp.  ( Sealtest  >  was  .selling 
dairy  products  in  Kentucky  at  unreasonably 
low  prices,  and.  in  that  connection,  slated: 

"The  unreasonably  low  price  at  which  these 
products  are  being  sold  would  seem  to  be  f  ir 
the  sole  purpose  of  destroying  competition 
especially  Independent  dairies  such  as  our- 
selves This  can  be  very  easily  done  by  a 
large  national  concern  such  as  Sealtest  who 
operate  in  many  different  geographical  local- 
ities and  are  able  to  finance  and  subsidize  a 
price  war  against  small  dairies  who  sell  in 
competition.   •    *    • 

"By  using  these  unfair  competitive  prac- 
tices they  would  in  effect  force  us  out  of 
business  within  30  to  60  days.  Therefore, 
the  urgency  for  action  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  We  ask  that  you  help  us  elim- 
inate these  unfair  practices  as  quickly  a.s 
possible  by  contacting  Senator  Lyndon  John- 
son of  Texas  and  asking  him  to  supply  this 
information  to  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man." 
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These  charges  by  representatives  of  small 
firms  are  similar  to  complaints  received  from 
representatives  of  other  small  Arms  doing 
business  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  the  areas  where  the  nationwide 
distributors  have  gained  monopoly  control  of 
orices.  the  public  Is  paying  higher  prices 
than  those  which  prevailed  before  competi- 
tion was  eliminated.  Therefore,  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  proposals  we  are 
making  for  legislation  have  as  their  princi- 
pal objective  the  maintenance  of  competi- 
tion. Only  through  preservation  of  compe- 
tition can  the  public  be  assured  of  the  low 
prices  provided  through  competition.  Prices 
representing  sales  made  temporarily  at  levels 
below  cost  provide  the  public  only  with 
temjxjrary  advantages.  These  advantages  are 
paid  for  by  other  members  of  the  public 
at  the  same  time  or  by  the  same  members 
of  the  public  at  other  times.  It  is  for  that 
and  the  other  reasons  we  are  discussing  that 
we  favor  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
sales  at  prices  below  cost.  We  are  against 
that  monopolistic  practice,  because  it  leads  to 
monopoly  controlled  prices  at  high  levels.  In 
other  words,  by  fighting  for  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost,  we 
are  fighting  against  high  prices  as  the  in- 
evitable result  of  monopoly  control. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  upheld  as  constitutional  a  State 
law  prohibiting  sales  below  cost  and  noted 
that  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  such  law  is  to 
put  an  end  to  "loes  leader"  selling — Safeway 
Stores.  Inc.  v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers  As- 
.^ociation.  Inc..  et  al.  (360  US.  334).  In 
doing  that  the  Court  stated  that — 

"The  selling  of  selected  goods  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  lure  customers  into  the  store  is 
deemed  not  only  a  destructive  means  of 
competition;  it  also  plays  on  the  giillibiUty 
of  customers  by  leading  them  to  expect  what 
generally  Is  not  true,  that  a  store  which 
offers  such  an  amazing  bargain  Is  full  of  other 
such  bargains." 

This  thought  about  the  use  of  loss  leaders 
In  preying  on  the  gullibility  of  customers 
by  leading  them  to  expect  what  is  generally 
not  true,  that  Is,  that  a  store  that  offers 
such  an  amazing  bargain  is  full  of  other  such 
bargains,  is  not  one  simply  based  on  theory. 
Not  only  logic,  but  also  the  history  of  human 
experience  fully  supports  the  thought.  If 
that  should  not  be  taken  to  abundantly  sup- 
port the  thought  expressed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  the  effect  that  loss  leader  selling 
is  an  advertising  gimmick,  then  we  only  need 
to  turn  to  the  words  of  one  who  has  engaged 
in  loss  leader  selling  for  further  evidence. 
Not  long  ago  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
in  the  course  of  hearings  regarding  mo- 
nopoly power  heard  a  witness  who  had  en- 
gaged in  loss  leader  selling.  In  the  course 
of  the  testimony  and  with  reference  to  that 
practice,  he  stated: 

"What  cheaper  method  of  advertising  Is 
there  if  I  advertise  a  commodity  that  cost 
me  a  dime  for  5  cents  and  that  customer 
comes  into  my  store.  And  my  only  hope 
is  •  •  *  he  will  buy  something  else  from 
me.  ■ 

The  advertising  characteristics  and  any 
misleading  and  deceptive  effects  incident 
thereto  are  not  necessarily  the  worst  aspects 
of  making  sales  at  prices  below  cost.  Its 
deadly  effect  upon  small  and  Independent 
competitors  of  the  loss-leader  selling  is  one 
of    its   most    dangerous   characteristics. 

SM.M.l     BrslNESS   DENIED   RIGHT  TO   PROCEED 
UNDER    EXISTING    LAW 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
un  January  20.  1958.  by  a  5-to-4  decision  held 
that  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
13  not  a  part  of  the  Federal  antitrust  laws, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  available  for  proceed- 
ings by  persons  injured  as  a  result  of  things 
forbidden  by  the  antitrust  laws.  The  Court 
so  held  in  the  cases  of  Nashville  Milk  Com- 
pany   v.    Carnation    Company    and  Safetoay 
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Inc.y.  Vance  (355  U.S.  373  and  389) . 
by  the  Court  in  these  cases  means 
existing  law  small  and  independ- 
concerns  are  not  permitted  to 
3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
against  unlawful   selling   at 
low  prices — even  at  prices  be- 
even  though  those   practices 
In  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  as 
June  19,  1936,  was  authored  by  Sen- 
Jorah   and  Van    Nuys.     It  became   an 
nt  to  the  bills  introduced   by  me 
nator    Robinson.     I   did    not   discuss 
nators  Borah  and  Van  Nuys  whether 
their  intention  to  have  their  amend- 
pply  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
laws.      However.   I    have   made    it 
I  )n   more    than  one   occasion   that   the 
of    antitrust    laws    as    set    forth 
ion  1  of  the  Clayton  Act,  should  be 
so  that  there  would  be  no  question 
section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
embraced  as  a  part  of  the  antitrust 
Indeed,   on  January  23.   1958,   3  days 
the  5-to-4  decision  by  the  Supreme 
in  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred. 
H.R.    10243     (85th    Cong.)     to 
that    objective.     On    the    same 
>enator    Sparkman.    chairman.    Select 
on    Small    Business.    U  S.    Sen- 
ijitroduced    a    companion    bill.      These 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  the 
as  are   all   proposed   amendments 
antitrust  laws.     However,   no  action 
Therefore,  at  the  opening  of  the 
(Jongress.  we  reintroduced  bills  for  the 
urpose.     In  the  House,  my  bill  is  H  R. 
rhe  Judiciary  Committee  has  not  con- 
it. 
he    meantime,   practices  of   selling  at 
below  cost,  as  I  have  explained,  are 
ng  unabated.     They  appear  to  be  In 
on  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson -Pat- 
ct. 

Borah   made   cle-ir   that   his   pur- 
offering  the  amendment  to  the  Rob- 
Patman  Act,  which   became  section  3 
was  to  inhibit  conduct  as  a  matter 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  dls- 
power  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
or  other  bureau."     He  said,  "That,  it 
to  us,  should  be  prohibited  as  a  mat- 
law  and  that  there  need  not  be  any 
laid   anywhere   with  reference   to 
utlon  of  that  kind  of  law."     Despite 
that  was  taken  in  providing  for  that 
purpose,  the  Department  of  Jtistlce — 
a  ;ency   charged  with  the  responsibility 
enforcement  of  that  provision  of  the 
done  little  to  enforce  it.    Now  the 
Court  has  Informed  us  that  small 
ss  firms  victimized  through  violations 
section  of  the  law  are  not  entitled 
in  civil  litigation  to  enforce  it. 
common  knowledge  that  the  Depart- 
of  Justice  in  the  past  has  not  enforced 
as  had  little  S3mnpathy  for  section  3 
Robinson-Patman  Act  as  a  criminal 
a^inst  predatory  pricing  practices. 

.    the    group    who    formulated    the 

review  for  the  report  of  the  Attorney 

's  Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust 

in   1955.   approved    the  failure  of   the 

ment  of  Justice  to  enforce  section  3 

Roblnson-Patman  Act.     In  that  con- 

,  it  was  argued  that: 

Congress    authorized    the   De- 

of  Justice  and  local  U.S.  attorneys 

section  3,  public  enforcement  or- 

have  largely  forsaken  this  law.  •   •   • 

Government's  reluctance  to  enforce 

3   has  relegated  its  enforcement  to 

e  treble  damage  litigants." 

it  Is  clear  that  section  3  of  the  Rob- 

Patman  Act  on  the  one  hand,  stands 

by  the  only  Government  agency 

the  authority  to  enforce  It,  and,  on  the 

hand,    now    has    been    made    other- 

unenforclble.     Even   those   victimized 

violations  of  that  section  of  the  law 
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are  denied  the  right  to  proceed  under  it  for 
redress. 

EXISTING   LAW    IS    INADEQUATE 

At  the  Federal  level,  what  can  be  e.x- 
pected  under  existing  provisions  of  otlier 
laws  to  protect  small  business  firms  from 
the  ravages  and  the  devastation  visited  upon 
them  as  a  result  of  these  predatory  practlce.s 
of  large,  multiple-market  operators  in  select- 
ing first  one  area  and  then  another  in  which 
to  sell  at  prices  below  cost  until  all  com- 
petition in  each  of  such  areas  is  eliminated? 
One  time  there  was  hope  that  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  could  be 
relied  upon  for  help  in  that  respect.  How- 
ever, largely  because  a  Federal  court  in  1919 
(see  the  case  of  Seart,  Roebuck  <fr  Co.  v.  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  (258  Fed.  307)  )  held 
that  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mi.ssion  Act  was  not  applicable  to  sales  at 
prices  below  cost,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission since  that  time  has  been  reluctant 
to  attack  the  practice  unless  it  was  shown 
to  be  coupled  with  a  showing  of  intent  to 
destroy  competition.  In  other  words,  the 
Commission  now  considers  that  in  applying 
that  law  to  the  practice  we  are  discussing 
requires  a  standard  of  proof  equivalent  to 
the  showing  of  criminal  intent  to  destroy 
competition  The  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  do  not  consider  that  un- 
der the  existing  law  they  are  authorized  and 
empowered  to  proceed  against  the  practice 
of  selling  at  prices  below  cost  simply  upon 
the  showing  that  the  effects  and  results  are 
the  subbt.intial  le.ssenlng  of  competition  and 
tendfucy  lo  create  monopoly. 

STATES     HAVE     TRIED     TO     DEAL     WITH      PROBLEM 

Many  of  the  Slates  have  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  combat  this  practice  of  selling  at 
prices  below  cost.  The  courts  have  upheld 
the  State  laws,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  of  any  States  does  not  reach  beyond  the 
State  line,  It  can  have  no  application  to 
transactions  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
need  for  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject 
to  flu  this  void  is  apparent. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  majority  of 
our  States  have  not  tried  to  do  their  best 
to  meet  this  problem.  More  than  30  of  the 
States  have  laws  on  this  subject.  The  stat- 
utes in  only  two  or  three  States  have  been 
lovmd  to  contain  defects  sufficiently  for  the 
courts  to  hold  them  Invalid.  Those  in  the 
other  States  which  have  been  upheld  have 
been  applied  in  a  number  of  Instances.  Of- 
ficials of  the  States  understand  the  need  for 
effective  action  to  meet  this  problem.  For 
example,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana, in  its  action  on  a  statute  against 
sales  at  prices  below  cost,  in  1958.  stated: 
"Whereas  it  is  the  intent  of  the  legislature 
to  prevent  the  economic  destruction  of  many 
dairy  farmers,  dairy  plants,  ice  cream  deal- 
ers and  resale  merchants  as  a  result  of  dis- 
criminatory trade  practices  by  certain  busi- 
ness organizations  financially  strong  enough 
to  sell  below  their  own  costs  for  an  extended 
period  of  time,  which  presents  a  situation 
detrimental  to  the  health,  welfare,  and  econ- 
omy of  the  people  of  this  State." 

The  Legislature  of  Oklahoma,  in  passing  a 
similar  statute,  included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"Legislative  intent:  The  practice  being 
conducted  by  many  dairy  processing,  whole- 
saling, and  distributing  plants  in  Oklahoma, 
in  the  subsidization  of  retail  dealers,  through 
secret  discounts,  and  the  furnishing  of 
equipment  is  forcing  numerous  dairj-  plants 
out  of  business,  and  Is  a  practice  which  ad- 
versely affects  the  stable  economy  of  Okla- 
homa. Such  practice  tends  to  reduce  the 
price  paid  to  the  dairy  producer.  Increase  the 
price  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  welfare  of  the  State." 

Early  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  rejected  the  contention 
that  the  Colorado  law  prohibiting  sales  at 
prices  below  cost  was  unconstitutional      It 
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held  that  the  terms  "ccjst"  and  "cost  of  doing 
business,"  are  not  so  indeftnite  and  uncer- 
tain within  the  meaning  of  the  appropriate 
rule  as  to  provide  no  basis  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  rights. 

On  April  14,  1960,  in  a  release  from  the 
office  of  Governor  Foster  Furcolo,  State 
Hou.se.  Btiston,  Mass.,  with  reference  to  a 
decision  made  at  that  time  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  questioning 
and  invalidating  the  p)owers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Milk  Control  Commission  to  abso- 
lutely fix"  tlie  prices  at  which  dairy  prod- 
ucl.s  are  to  be  sold,  made  the  following  state- 
ment : 

The  question  of  tlie  milk  control  com- 
missions powers  has  been  somewhat  clari- 
fied, but  we  cannot  sit  by  and  see  ruinous 
price  wars  destroy  the  milk  dealers,  if  such 
price  wars  are  caused  by  unethical  sale.s  Ije- 
!,,w  oo-st.  Such  price  wars  inevitably  result 
HI  monopolies  and  exurtailaiil  prices  to  con- 
Miiners,  This  has  been  well  established  by 
ilie  Congressional  Small  Busine.ss  Subcom- 
iiutiee.  We  have  always  maintained  that  tbe 
proper  way  to  end  price  wars  is  by  proper  law 
enforcement." 

Wisconsin's  State  Attorney  General.  John 
W.  Reynolds,  in  referring  to  criminal  acnons 
brought  by  Ills  State  under  its  own  law 
.ivruinst  three  large  multiunit  dairy  jinx-- 
e.s-ors,  commented  a«  follows: 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  unless  the 
ille^.d  practices  of  some  multiunit  dairies 
(Mil  be  stopped,  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  iii- 
j|(  pendent  dairies  in  Wisconsin  will  event u- 
ully  be  forced  to  sell  out. 

Ciininunities  which  lo.se  their  independ- 
ent dairies  end  up  paying  higher  prices  for 
milk  Jobs  are  k»st.  taxes  arc  lost  and  the 
Tiuhi  and  power  to  make  decisions  which  af- 
fect the  welfare  of  that  community  are 
transfe-red  to  the  distant  centers  wliere  tlie 
capital    of    that   industry    is   controlled." 

Thus,  we  lire  informed  by  responsible  ofli- 
<iiils  who  are  members  ol  legislatures,  the 
chief  legal  (jfflcers.  and  high  executives  of 
our  State  i40\ernments.  that  legislation 
a«aiii!>t  the  practice  of  selling  at  prices  be- 
low cost  IS  in  tlie  public  interest.  They  point 
out  that  le^i-slation  preventing  sales  at  prices 
below  cost  can  serve  producers,  .small  busi- 
ness hrms,  and  consumers  lhroua;h  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  private  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  The  House  Small  Business 
Comiiiitiee  on  July  27.  1959.  in  House  Report 
No.  714  (85th  Cong.),  recommended  early 
ron.sideratlon  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
rominittee.s  of  the  Congress  of  proposals 
winch  would,  among  other  things,  prohibit 
price  discriminations  having  the  effect  of 
sulj.stiUitially  lessening  competition  or  tend- 
iiiH  to  create  a  monopoly  and  proi  ide  a 
l)rocess  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  for  temptirary  injunctive  relief,  pending 
is.suance  of  final  orders  in  litigated  cases. 
H  R.  10235  and  H.R.  8841  before  you  for  con- 
sideration, would  accomplish  what  was  thus 
recommended  for  your  consideration 

With  this  background  statement  of  the 
reiisons  for,  and  the  objectives  sought  by 
H.R.  10235,  I  now  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

PROVISIONS    OK    THE     BUI      ANALYZED 

As  Stated  earlier,  the  provisions  of  H  R. 
10235  incorporate  the  provisions  now  ap- 
|)earing  in  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
mnn  Act.  The  language  of  that  section  of 
the  law  is  quoted  as  follows: 

•Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
•son  tngaged  in  commerce,  in  the  course  of 
such  commerce,  to  be  a  party  to,  or  assist 
in.  any  transaction  of  sale,  or  contract  to 
sell,  which  discriminates  to  his  knowledge 
against  competitors  of  the  purchaser,  in 
tliat.  any  discount,  rebate,  allowance,  or  ad- 
vertising service  charge  Is  granted  to  the 
purchaser  over  and  above  any  discount  re- 
bate allowance  or  advertising  service  charge 
available  at  anv  time  of  such  transaction  to 


said  competitors  in  respect  of  a  sale  of  goods 
of  like  grade,  quality,  and  quantity;  to  sell, 
or  contract  to  sell,  goods  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  at  prices  lower  than  those 
exacted  by  said  person  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition,  or  eliminating  a  comi>etitor  in 
such  part  of  the  United  States;  or.  to  sell, 
or  contract  to  sell,  goods  at  unreasonably 
low  prices  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  com- 
I^etition  or  eliminating  a  com.petltor. 

"Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  Fhall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both" 

As  noted  earlier,  that  is  a  part  of  the 
Federal  criminal  law  Only  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  acting  through 
the  various  U.S.  attorneys,  is  privileged  to 
j5ri)ceed   under  that   section  of  the  law. 

Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  makes  unlawful  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  unfair  and  deceptive  acts  and 
practices  in  commerce.  We  have  previously 
discussed  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
.sioii  is  reluctant  to  apply  this  section  of  the 
hiw  to  .sales  at  prices  below  cost,  even 
though  they  did  substantially  lessen  com- 
peiitioii.  unless  it  is  shown  that  the  sales 
v.ere  made  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
i-oni  petition 

H.R  10235  Hould  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
CommLssion  Act  by  adding  a  new  section  18 
thereto.  It  would  include  in  that  new  sec- 
'loi!  ail  of  the  provisions  now  ap{>earlng  in 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  which 
;iS  .i  Federal  criminal  law  can  be  applied  to 
prices  that  are  unreasonably  low  when  they 
.ire  shown  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
■n,-^  competition  These  provisions,  when 
added  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
by  amendment.  dr>  not  carry  ■ftith  them  the 
crimi!i:il  penalties  provided  for  in  section  3 
of  tlie  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Therefore, 
additional  language  is  added,  which  would 
nn  ke  the  practice  of  discriminating  in  prices 
and  selling  at  unreasonably  low  prices,  a  vio- 
lation ol  this  proposed  new  Federal  civil 
lnw,  without  the  necessity  of  showing  that 
I  he  ijractices  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  competition.  Tlie  Federal 
TiiKie  Commission  would  need  to  show  that 
;h^-  practices  would  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
s';intiai;y  lessening  competition  or  of  In- 
juring, destroying  or  preventing  competition. 
In  other  words,  the  standards  of  proof  of 
violatum  would  require  only  the  showing  of 
tlie  deleterious  effects  and  results,  although 
it  would  remain  a  violation  of  the  law  for 
these  practices  to  be  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition.  » 

Wsii.  It  sliould  be  pointed  out  that  there 
lias  been  included  in  the  language  of  H.R. 
102:i5  the  words  "in  or  affecting  commerce." 
By  including  this  language,  the  acts  and 
practices  made  unlawful  would  become  so 
when  tiiey  are  shown  that  they  would  have 
tlie  etiect  of  lessening  competition  or  tend- 
ing to  create  a  monopoly  In  interstate  com- 
merce, although  the  act  of  making  the  s;\les 
or  carrying  on  the  practice  would  not  have 
TO  b<.  "in  commerce. '  This  is  necessary  If 
we  arc  to  have  an  effective  prohibition 
against  the  monopolistic  practices  of  large 
nationwide  sellers  who  operate  in  many 
States,  but  from  plants  located  in  each  of 
these  Stat.es.  In  many  instances,  the  trans- 
actions of  such  concerns  are  carried  on 
through  the  making  of  purchases  and  sales 
on  behalf  of  each  of  such  companies  wholly 
within  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  States. 
Therefore,  these  large  nationwide  concerns 
are  arguing  that  they  are  not  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  commerce"  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  We  have 
included  in  H.R.  10235  the  language  of  "in 
or  affecting  commerce."  By  so  doing  we  feel 
that  we  have  provided  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Cammission  to  have  jurisdiction  over  prac- 


tices violative  of  this  new  section  18.  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  10235,  equivalent  to  the  juris- 
dictional commerce  feature  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  As  you  know,  the  Department 
of  Justice  may  proceed  under  that  law 
against  combinations  and  monopolies  in  re- 
straint of  trade,  which  need  not  be  shown  to 
be  "in  commerce."  It  is  enough  if  they  are 
shown  to  adversely  "affect  commerce." 

Lines  13-15  of  page  2  of  the  bill  contain 
language  not  appearing  in  the  language  of 
section  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
This  added  language  would  prohibit  dis- 
criminatory pricing  practices  by  these  large 
concerns  doing  business  in  many  areas  and 
where  the  discriminatory  pricing  practices 
refiect  the  charging  of  higher  prices  in  some 
areas  and  lower  prices  in  others  and  where 
the  effect  of  such  pricing  practices  "have  a 
dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  com- 
petition or  create  a  monopoly  in  any  section 
of  the  country."  The  language  just  pre- 
sented embraced  in  the  quotation  marks  is 
the  language  from  lines  13-15  of  page  2  of 
the  bill.  That  does  not  now  appear  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  How- 
ever, this  language  is  not  new  in  the  law 
It  has  been  recognized  as  Involved  in  Fed- 
eral regulatlfJii  of  commerce  for  a  long  time. 
Since  1914.  it  has  been  illegal  for  any  per- 
son, partnership,  or  corporation  to  engage 
in  any  practice  or  method  of  competition 
having  "a  dangerous  tendency  to  unduly 
hinder  competition  or  create  monopoly." 
Reference  is  made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act,  which  became  law  September 
26,  1914.  and  which  since  then  has  made  un- 
lawful unfair  metlnxls  of  competition  in 
commerce.  That  law  was  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  early 
as  1920  to  prohibit  methods  of  competition 
having  a  dangerous  tendency  to  unduly  hin- 
der competition  or  create  monopoly  {Federal 
Trade  Commission  v.  Gratz  (253  U.S.  421. 
decided  June  7.  1920 1  and  Federal  Trade 
Commission  v.  Beech -Nut  Packing  Co.  (257 
U.S.  441,  decided  January  3.  1922)  ).  In  the 
Beech-Nut  case  the  Cotirt  stated: 

"If  the  Beech-Nut  system  of  merchandis- 
ing is  against  public  policy  because  of  its 
dangerous  tendency  unduly  to  hinder  com- 
petition or  create  monopoly,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  Commission  to  make  an 
order  forbidding  it«  continuance." 

This  power  and  authority  thus  entrusted 
to  the  CommLssion  by  the  Congress  has  been 
used  rarely.  In  recent  years  it  has  been  used 
not  at  all. 

The  prohibitions  set  forth  in  lines  20-25. 
page  2,  and  lines  1  3.  page  3,  are  patterned 
from  the  language  appearing  in  the  final 
substantive  provision  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  That  provision  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  goods  at  "unreasonably 
low  prices."  The  difference  in  the  language 
appearing  in  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Act  and  that  appearing  in  the  bill  is 
the  fact  that  the  language  in  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  is  limited  to  those 
situations  where  the  "unreasonably  low 
prices"  are  shown  to  have  been  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition  or  eliminating 
a  competitor,"  whereas  the  language  in  the 
bill  would  not  require  the  showing  that  the 
sales  made  nt  "unre.osonably  low  prices" 
were  for  the  purjioses  of  destroying  compe- 
tition. It  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
they  had  the  effect  or  resulted  in  ^substan- 
tial lessening  of  competition  or  tendency  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce 

The  prohibition  .set  forth  in  this  section 
of  the  bill  does  not  forbid  sales  below  cost 
per  se.  The  only  sales  which  would  be  pro- 
hibited by  those  sections  of  the  bill  are  the 
sales  which  are  made  at  such  "unreasonably 
low  prices '  as  would  "substantially  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  commerce"  or  "injure,  de- 
stroy, or  prevent  competition  with  any  per- 
son who  either  grants  or  knowingly  receives 
the  benefit  of  such  unreasonably  low  prices." 
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Prom  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that 
this  bill  would  not  prohibit  sales  at  prices 
below  cost  except  where  the  effect  would 
be  a  destruction  ol  coini>etltlon  and  a  tend- 
eacy  to  monopoly.  In  view  of  that  fact, 
the  test  of  whether  a  sale  Is  at  a  level 
below  cost"  Is  merely  Incidental  to  the 
prlmnr}-  t?st  of  whether  competition  Is  being 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  "unreasonably 
'i':y\  prices." 

An  Important  feature  of  the  bill  provides 
that  small  business  concerns  Injured  as  a 
result  of  the  things  forbidden  In  the  bill 
may  proceed  to  enjoin  the  practices  and  sue 
I ar  trouble  damages  for  Injuries  sustained. 
Today,  small  business  concerns  are  not  per- 
mitted to  utilize  section  3  of  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  against  monopolistic  pricing 
cractlces  in  private  litigation  (Nashville 
Milk  Co.  V.  Carnation  Co.  (355  U.S.  373)  and 
Safeway  Stores  v.  Vance  (355  U.S.  389)). 
Hence  the  first  result  through  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  10235  would  be  to  remedy 
that  situation. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  lan- 
guage appearing  In  line  9,  page  1,  and 
lines  1-e,  page  2  of  the  bill  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  language  appearing  In  the  first 
provision  of  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Pat- 
man  Act.  There  Is  no  change  In  language 
or  punctuation,  and,  therefore,  no  change  In 
the  substantive  provision.  Therefore,  the 
only  thing  the  blU  does  regarding  that  pro- 
vision of  the  law  Is  to  make  It  a  part  of  the 
civil  law.  Now  It  appears  only  In  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  law.  In  passing.  It  should  be 
noted  that  It  Is  somewhat  similar  to,  though 
not  the  same  as.  the  provisions  appearing 
in  subsection  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robln- 
Bon-Patman  Act.  The  purpose,  therefore,  of 
this  language  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
law  against  unfair  and  discriminatory  re- 
bates, allowances,  advertising  service  charges 
and  the  like. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  about  the 
use  of  the  word  "quantity"  In  this  provision 
of  the  bill  and  in  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  That  term  has  not  been  Ju- 
dicially defined  in  Its  application  to  rebates, 
allowances,  advertising  service  charges  and 
the  lUce.  However,  It  is  believed  that  it 
could  be  safely  assumed  that  when  it  is 
subjected  to  Judicial  Interpretation,  It  will 
be  interpreted  to  have  somewhat  the  same 
meaning  as  the  requirement  that  advertising 
allowances  be  made  on  proportionately 
equal  terms,  as  now  provided  for  In  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  of  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act. 

In  that  connection.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  phrase  "proportionately  equal 
terms"  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
has  been  Interpreted  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  by  the  courts  as  being  met 
In  its  requirements  If  furnishing  of  adver- 
tising and  the  payments  therefor  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  volume  of  pturchases.  In 
other  words,  on  a  basis  of  quantity. 

The  question  has  been  asked  whether  the 
good  faith  meeting  of  competition  would 
be  accepted  as  a  defense  to  any  charge 
brought  under  HJi.  10235.  The  only  an- 
swer that  can  be  provided  to  that  Inquiry  is 
that  the  bill  does  not  dispose  of  any  issue 
regarding  good  faith  meeting  of  competi- 
tion. Questions  relating  to  that  issue  are 
left  open  ailH  unanswered  by  this  bill.  The 
bin  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  that  Issue. 
The  extent  that  good  faith  meeting  of  com- 
petition would  become  relevant  to  any  Issue 
in  a  case  arising  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  as  It  exists,  then  it  would 
remain  as  relevant  to  an  Issue  In  a  case 
arising  under  this  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current,  widespread  practice  of  mak- 
ing sales  at  prices  below  cost  and  related 
discriminatory  practices,  presents  a  prob- 
lem to  the  Congress.    The  matter  Is  urgent. 
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Its  share  of  the  total  business 

industry  tremendously.    It  Increased 

between  1932  and  1955  by  38.706.89 
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serious  and  inunediate  considera- 

law  must  not  be  left  as  it  Is  at 

providing  that  section  3  of  the  Rob- 

tman    Act    can    be    used    only    in 

cases  prosecuted  by  the  Department 


large    process(»-s    and    distributors 
products  now  enjoy  more  than  50 
of  the  sales  in  that  industry. 
Conceptration  in  American  industry  is  not 
to  the  distribution  of  dairy  prod- 
Rjecently,  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
announcing    that   It   would    study 
stated: 
irant   to  know  why  the  Industry  is 
so    tough    on    the    smaller    opera- 
•  a  trend  seems  to  be  to  eliminate 
man  entirely." 

Small  Business  Committee  and 

,  which  have  been  studying 

have  an  abundance  of  Informa- 

have  made  that  Information  avall- 

the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 

of  Justice,   and  other  Govern- 

We  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

we   recognize   that   their   abilities 

these    unwholesome    practices    are 

\o  some  extent  by  the  law.    We  need 

their  authority  so  that  they  will 

have    the    excuse    that    they   are 

authority   under   the    law   to   stop 


pr  ictlces. 
colleague,   the  gentleman  from  Call- 
\At.  RoosrviLT),  as  chairman  of  Sub- 
lee  No.  5  of  the  House  Small  Busl- 
cimmlttee,    has    developed    evidence 
that  less   than   35   percent   of   the 
account  for  77  percent  of  the  total 
sales.     Of  the  370,000  food  stores 
today,  about  12  percent  of  them 
of  the  business.    The  so-called 
pop  stores  are  disapjjearlng  from 
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p€  rcent 
-ard 


neighborhood. 


co-porate 


a   few   days   ago   the   Federal   Trade 

released  a  report  on  a  study  It 

regarding    concentration    In    the 

of  food.     According  to  the  re- 

chalns  Increased  their  share 

food  sales  In  these  areas  from  29  per- 

1948  to  44  percent  In  1958.     In  the 

unaffiliated  Independent  food  re- 

I  hare  of  the  market  dropped  from  58 

to  25  percent. 

space  Is  one  of  the  keys  to  success 

grocery    business.      With     perhape 

It^ms  to  choose   from,  the  housewife 

to  be  influenced  by  the  location  of 

placed  at  her  eye  level.     Today,   the 

is  to  get  your  merchandise  on  the 

'The  great  concentration  of  the  dls- 

of  food  at  the  retail  level  in  the 

a  few  corix>rate  chains  poees  great 

for  independent  businessmen  en- 

productlon,  processing,  and  the  sale 

and  related  Items  to  retail  grocery 

It  is  getting  to  the  point  where  the 

ace  Is  the  shelf  In  the  stores  of  a 

chain   food   retailers.     Thtis, 

chain  food  retailers  are  gaining 

from  which  they  are  able  to  make 

on  what  shall  be  made  available  to 

in  the  marketplace,  and  the  goods 

producers  shall  be  offered  In  the 

aoe. 

one  of  the  large  nationwide  chain 
enjoys  an  aimual  volume  of 


or 
lems 


cor  jorate 


rel  alien 


business  I'j  times  greater  than  the  entire 
aggregate  annual  volume  of  business  enjoyed 
by  all  of  the  194,000  Independent  small  single 
store  food  retailers  in  the  United  States. 
Many  additional  facts  could  be  cited  which 
would  further  dramatize  this  alarming  con- 
centration of  business  In  the  hands  of  a  few, 
but  I  shall  not  take  your  time  and  belabor 
the  matter  In  citing  further  from  the  abun- 
dance of  available  statistics.  We  should  be 
mindful  that  the  significant  fact  remains 
that  these  monopoly  conditions  preclude 
competition. 

We  should  aim  to  stop  the  practices  which 
create  the  nianopoUstlc  conditions.  It  Is 
beyond  dispute  that  the  most  deadly  of  these 
practices  Is  the  practice  of  price  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  through  this  practice  that  the 
large  concerns  have  gathered  unto  themselves 
monopoly  control  over  prices  and  markets  of 
a  number  of  our  basic  Industries  and  lines  of 
business. 

The  problem  is  now  up  to  Congrers.  We 
should  act  to  place  In  the  hands  of  the  en- 
forcement agency  and  In  the  hands  of  small 
business,  the  tools  with  which  they  may  be 
enabled  to  act  to  stop  or  reduce  the  use  of 
the  monopolistic  practice  of  price  discrimi- 
nation. Unless  we  do.  as  the  years  roll  by 
the  trust-busters  will  be  calling  upon  us  to 
appropriate  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  help  break  up  monopolies  and  trusts 
which  price  discriminations  today  are  build- 
ing up.  It  seems  quite  futile  to  build  up 
for  the  sake  of  break  up.  Let  us  act  to  pre- 
vent the  buildup  of  monopoly. 

HR.  10235  Is  designed  to  help  small  busi- 
ness survive  In  doing  that.  It  will  help  us 
preserve  the  free  and  competitive  enterprise 
system.  In  that  way  we  can  help  assure  the 
cor\sumlng  public  of  the  consistent,  fair.  low. 
competitive  prices  attainable  only  under  a 
fiy.stem  of  competition. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  representatives  of 
big  business  are  known  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  proposals  for  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  sales  at  prices  below  cost  having 
the  effect  of  substantially  lessening  compe- 
tition and  tending  to  create  monopolies.  At 
the  same  time,  representatives  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Conunlsslon  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  are  telling  small  businessmen  that 
exi.stlng  law  does  not  provide  those  agen- 
cies with  authority  to  proceed  against  sales 
at  prices  below  cost,  merely  on  the  showing 
tb.at  the  effect  is  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  monopolies. 

Those  of  us  who  want  to  help  small  busi- 
ness are  unable  to  understand  these  atti- 
tudes and  positions  exiJressed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Justice.  If,  under  existing  law.  they  cannot 
stop  these  monopolistic  practices,  and  they 
do  not  think  we  have  the  appropriate  pro- 
posals for  strengthening  the  law,  then  why 
do  not  they  bring  forward  proposals  of  their 
own  which  would  strengthen  the  law  so  as 
to  enable  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  stop  these 
practices?  We  think  they  ought  to  do  that 
or  stand  convicted  of  the  charge  that  they 
are  willing  that  big  business  concerns  de- 
stroy small  business  firms  and  competition 
through  these  practices  of  selling  at  prices 
below  cost. 

We  are  receiving  appeals  from  representa- 
tives of  many  small  business  firms,  plea<ilng 
for  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  In 
some  Instances,  these  pleas  describe  the  piti- 
ful plight  of  small  business  firms  struggling 
to  survive  against  the  practice  against  which 
this  legislation  is  directed.  We  have  received 
a  large  number  of  letters  and  other  com- 
munications containing  these  pleas.  With 
your  permission,  I  would  like  to  Include  In 
the  record  at  this  point  a  number  of  those 
conuntmications  as  if  I  had  read  them  to 
you  during  the  course  of  my  appearance 
here  today. 
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Objections  to  H.R.  10235  Analyzed 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  filed  an 
adverse  re(Jort  on  H.R.  10235.  In  general,  ite 
objection  to  H.R.  10235  appears  at  the 
middle  of  pa^e  2  of  its  report,  where  It  states 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R.  10235  "generally 
follow  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Aft,  there  are  certain  variations  and  some  of 
the  Innguage  of  the  legislation  is  vague  and 
uncertain." 

Thus  it  l.s  .seen  that  the  Dei)artnient  of 
Jis.stlce  object*  to  this  effort  to  help  small 
bu.siness  on  the  ground  that  the  language 
UHcd  cannot  be  understood.  What  is  the 
l;in|.;uage  to  which  reference  l.s  made?  The 
Department  ptjlnts  out  that  the  bill  would 
be  applicable  X/o  sales  which  "have  a  danger- 
ous tendency  unduly  to  hinder  competition 
or  create  a  monopoly  In  any  section  of  the 
co\uitry."  Tlien  it  states  that  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "dangerous"  a.s  thus  used  can 
only  be  a  "matter  of  speculation  '  Then  it 
states  that  the  world  "unduly"  is  equii'.'v 
va^juo  aJ)d  speculative  and  th.it  It  is  not 
clear  as  to  exactly  what  the  word  "hinder" 
is  intended  t<>  mean.  It  concludes  tliat  a 
combination  of  these  words  j)rp.sen;s  an  nn- 
))recl.sp  test. 

What  the  Department  of  Justice  apparent- 
ly has  overlooked  is  the  fart  that  for  a  period 
of  40  years  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  Interpreted  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  in  applying  them  to  particular  situa- 
tions in  cases  arising  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  Therefore.  apparently 
these  words  were  not  overly  speculative  or 
without  meaning  to  Judges  who  must  in- 
terpret the  law.  Apparently  the  Court.  In 
appraising  and  determining  the  meaning  of 
the  words  it  used,  did  something  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  failed  to  do,  namely,  make 
reference  to  a  good  dictionary  to  tind  a  defi- 
nition for  these  terms.  The  businessman 
does  not  need  to  do  that.  He  is  aware  of 
dangers-  he  knows  what  Is  due  and  undue, 
and  he  knowns  what  hinders  him.  There- 
fore, the  Supreme  Court  In  determining  the 
meaning  of  these  words  from  the  dictionary 
utilized  terms  that  are  well  known  and  are 
understood  by  the  layman.  (See  Federal 
Trade  Coir.mission  v.  Beech  Nut  Packing  Co.. 
257  U.S.  441,  and  Federal  Trade  Commtssion 
v   Graf.-;.  253  U.S.  421.) 

Also,  the  Department  of  Justice  objects  to 
the  term  "unreasonably  low  price  '  as  u.sed 
lit  the  bill,  noting  that  it  could  mean  a  sale 
at  a  price  below  cost  as  defined  by  State  law, 
and  that  It  could  also  mean  other  things, 
depending  upon  factors  not  revealed  in  the 
bill.  In  that  connection,  the  Department  of 
Justice  failed  to  pwlnt  out  that  H.R.  10235 
conUilns  an  example  of  some  things  included 
within  the  term  "unreasonably  low  price," 
Uiunely,  sales  prices  below  cost.  Section  3  of 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  In  which  the  term 
"unreiuionably  low  price"  was  first  used,  con- 
t.iins  no  example  or  definition  of  the  term. 

Despite  the  fact  that  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  contains  no  example 
or  definition  of  the  term  "unreasonably  low 
price,"  It  has  been  held  sufficiently  certain  in 
us  meaning  to  be  constitutional  by  the 
courts,  and  has  been  applied  to  apt  situa- 
tions by  the  Department  of  Justice.  Less 
than  2  years  ago,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice proceeded  under  that  section  of  the 
l.iw  against  Falrmount  Foods,  Inc.  That 
proceeding  was  by  way  of  a  grand  jiu-y  in- 
dictment. It  was  a  criminal  precceding 
where  defendants  must  be  well  informed  of 
the  crimes  with  which  they  are  charged. 
Fairmount  Foods,  Inc.,  had  little  difficulty  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  ci'imc  with 
which  it  was  charged  because  it  acknowl- 
edged its  guilt  and  paid  a  $25,000  fine  dur- 
ing July  1959.  Tlie  remaining  term  ap- 
pearing in  the  bill,  to  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  states  it  would  be  difficult 
to  assign  meaning.  Is  the  term  "cost."  In 
that  connection.  It  overlooks  the  fact  that 
many  State  laws   have   been   challenged   on 


the  ground  that  the  word  "cost"  appearing 
therein  was  vague,  indefinite  and  tinoertaln. 
Appellate  cotirte  have  brushed  aside  those 
contentions  and  have  upheld  State  laws. 
Among  those  have  been  the  case  of  Safe- 
icay  Stores  v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Grocers'  Assn. 
ct  al.,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  (360  U.S.  334),  and  the 
ca.se  of  Schivcgmann  Bros.  Giant  Super  Mar- 
ket v.  McCrory.  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  November  23, 
1959  (361  U.S.  114).  Quite  recently,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Colorado  was 
faced  with  the  challenge  that  the  Colorado 
law  prohibiting  sales  at  prices  below  cost 
wa-j  unconstitutional  because  the  word 
"cost"  was  too  indefinite,  vague,  and  uncer- 
tain. There  the  court  said:  "The  terms 
'cost'  and  'cost  of  doing  business'  are  not 
proved  to  be  so  indefinite  and  uncertain 
within  the  meaning  of  the  appropriate  rule 
as  to  provide  no  basis  for  the  adjudication 
of  rights."  (See  No.  19.260,  Flank  Oil  Co. 
v.  Ti  iine.ssec  Ga.';  Tran.tmi.^sion  Co..  decided 
by    the    .Supreme    Court    of    Colorado,    April 

;i»60. 1 

The  only  other  objection  made  to  H.R. 
102:15  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is  that 
trie  bill  Would  carry  over  many  of  the  alleged 
atnbiguities  inherent  in  the  present  language 
m  settion  3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  made  this  objection  to  this  bill 
bectu.se  it  lias  not  favored  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act  which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
<nerwhelmingly  24  years  ago.  In  fact,  today 
is  the  24th  anniversary  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Only 
15  votes  were  cast  against  it  in  the  House, 
and  it  passed  the  Senate  without  objection. 

De.spite  that  overwhelming  expression  of 
public  policy  by  the  Congress,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  expressed  its  dislike  for 
the  policy  expressed  in  the  law.  The  report 
made  by  the  Attorney  General's  National 
Committee  To  Study  the  Antitrust  Laws. 
March  31,  1955.  suggested  that  section  3  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  should  be  re- 
penled.  The  Department  has  done  little  to 
enforce  it.  Therefore,  it  Is  repeated  that  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  IS  opposed  to  H.R.  10235.  which  car- 
rier over  from  the  criminal  law  into  Federal 
civil  law  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  officials  cur- 
rently managing  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  have  seen  nothing  imprecise  in  the 
word  "unreasonable"  as  that  term  has  been 
used  in  defining  the  scope  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act.  Indeed,  the  present  Chief  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  has  been  associated 
with  efforts  to  have  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  apply  to  situations 
only  where  the  restraints  of  trade  involved 
are  shown  to  be  unreasonable.  Also,  he  has 
been  associated  with  efforts  to  read  into  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act  limitations  upon  its 
application  to  a  number  of  situations  only 
where  the  restraints  of  trade  are  shown  as 
unduly  foreclosing,  suppressing,  or  eliminat- 
ing competition.  Therefore,  it  is  strange, 
indeed,  that  the  current  objections  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  H.R.  10235  are 
predicated,  in  part,  upon  the  fact  that  it  in- 
cludes the  word  "unduly. '"  It  would  seem 
that  if  the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  de- 
t<^rmlne  the  meaning  of  the  word  "unduly" 
as  used  in  H.R.  10235.  it  would  find  it  equally 
diffictUt  to  define  the  meaning  of  that  word 
or  the  word  "unreasonably  "  as  they  would  be 
applied  to  particular  situations  arising  \mder 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  filed  an 
;iclverr.e  report  on  H.R.  10235.  In  general.  Its 
objections  are  twofold:  (1)  It  argues  that 
•  the  propfxsed  legislation  would  narrow  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  by  limiting  Its 
activities  to  situations  where  sales  are  made 
below  cost,  and  (2)  it  argues  that  the  bill 
■•would  result  In  the  Commission  being  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  evaluate  price  and 


service-charge  differentials  under  two  sepa- 
rate statutes  having  different,  and  in  some 
instances,  conflicting  terms,  standards  and 
defenses. 

Tlie  apparent  basis  for  the  first  of  these 
objections  is  found  in  what  is  alleged  at  the 
middle  of  page  3  of  the  Commission's  report 
on  the  bill,  where  It  Is  said:  "Sales  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  with  the  effect  or 
purpose  stated  in  the  proposed  legislation, 
would  appear  to  constitute  an  unfair  method 
of  competition  in  violation  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act."  This 
contention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  it  has  the  authority  under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  proceed 
against  sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices, 
merely  on  the  showing  of  the  effects  stated  in 
the  proposed  legislation,  namely,  that  of  sub- 
stantially lessening  competition  or  tending 
to  create  a  monopoly.  Is  amazing  and  star- 
tling in  view  ol  what  it  has  been  telling 
small  businessmen,  and  in  view  of  its  failure 
U)  act  in  that  respect. 

It  is  standard  practice  for  the  Peder.tl 
Trade  Commission  to  tell  small  businessmen 
who  complain  about  sales  at  prices  below- 
cost,  that  the  Trade  Commission  is  not  au- 
thorized to  proceed  unless  it  is  shown  that 
those  sales  were  made  for  the  purpose  or 
intent  of  destroying  competition.  In  doing 
so.  It  frequently  cites  the  case  of  Sear.t 
Roebuck  V.  Federal  Trade  ComTnis.':ion  (25 
Fed.  3071.  as  decided  by  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  Circuit,  April  29. 
1919,  and  in  that  connection,  quotes  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court  where,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
it  was  stated:  "We  find  in  the  statute  no 
intent  on  the  pari  of  the  Congress,  even  if 
it  has  the  power,  to  restrain  an  owner  of 
property  from  selling  it  at  any  price  that  it> 
acceptable  to  him  or  from  giving  it  away   " 

Also,  the  Commission  in  the  actions  it  has 
taken  against  sales  at  mireasonably  low 
prices  or  at  price  levels  below  cost,  has 
limited  the  scope  of  those  actions  to  chal- 
lenging prices  and  .sales  made  "for  the  pur- 
pose or  intent  and  with  the  effect"  of  sub- 
stantially lessening  competition  or  tendinc 
to  create  a  monopoly.  For  example,  the  most 
often  cited  case  of  the  Commission  dealing 
with  this  problem  is  the  proceeding  in  the 
matter  of  E.  B.  Midler  and  Co.  et  al..  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  docket  3224  (Federal 
Trade  Commission  Decisions,  vol.  33,  p.  24. 
decided  June  11,  1941).  In  that  case,  the 
Commission  entered  an  order  which  prohibits 

E.  B.  Muller  and  Co.  from  selling  or  offer- 
ing to  sell  granulated  chicory  at  a  price  less 
than  cost,  but  only  where  it  Is  done  "with 
the  purpose  or  intent,  and  where  the  effect 
may  be  to  insure,  suppress,  or  stifle  competi- 
tion or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  produc- 
tion or  sale  of  such  products". 

The  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  upheld  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission in  that   case  on  April    13,   1944    ( 142 

F.  2d  511).  and  In  doing  so  made  it  clear 
that  It  agreed  with  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  that  Muller  and  Co.  had  under- 
taken the  practice  of  selling  at  prices  below 
cost  to  eliminate  a  competitor  by  the 
name  of  Schanzer.  The  court  in  its  opinion 
referred  to  much  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  Commission's  findings  were  based  and 
the  showing  In  the  evidence  that  it  was  E. 
B.  Muller  and  Co.'s  intent  to  eliminate  Its 
competitor.  In  that  connection,  the  court 
stated:  "These  statements  must  be  read  in 
light  of  the  controlling  fact  that  Schanzer 
Is  the  petitioners'  only  competitor,  and  so 
read  they  evince  an  evident  determination  to 
destroy  Schanzer's  btisiness."  Thus,  it  is 
clear  that  where  the  Commission  has  utilized 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  to  attack  sales  at  prices  below  cost,  it 
has  done  so  successfully  tmder  existing  law 
only  where  it  has  alleged,  proven  and  found 
that  the  sales  were  for  the  purpose  or  in- 
tent of  destroying  competition. 
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Although  the  Muller  case  waa  decided  by 
the  CommlBslon  almoat  20  years  ago,  the 
Commission  la  continuing  to  adhere  to  the 
concept  of  that  case.  For  example,  on 
Wednesday.  June  8.  1960,  the  C<xnmlnioii 
made  public  In  a  release  that  It  had  iaeued 
complaints  against  the  Celotex  Corp..  FTC 
docket  7907.  the  Logan-Long  Co.,  FTC  docket 
7906.  and  Lloyd  A.  Pry  Roofing  Ca,  FTC 
docket  7908.  In  which  It  had  been  alleged 
that  those  companies  had  been  selling  roof- 
ing materials  at  prices  below  cost  or  at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  In  the  Southeast  and 
Southwest  "with  the  Intent  and  effect  of 
restraining  competition  In  these  areas." 
Thu3,  only  1  week  ago,  the  Commission  failed 
to  utilize  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
in  proceedings  against  prices  at  sales  below 
cost,  except  where  the  sales  are  shown  to  be 
for  the  purpose  or  with  the  Intent  of  de- 
stroying competition,  and  yet  the  Commis- 
sion In  Its  agency's  report  on  H.R.  10235, 
Indicates  that  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  the  Commission  con- 
siders that  it  can  proceed  against  such  pric- 
ing practices  where  It  Is  shown  that  they 
are  coupled  "with  the  effect  or  the  purpose 
stated  In  the  proposed  legislation." 

It  la  svifDclent  to  say  that  It  appears  that 
the  Commission.  In  opposing  this  proposed 
legislation.  Is  trying  to  say  it  Is  unnecessary 
because  the  Commission  already  has  more 
authority  and  power  than  the  legislation 
would  provide  the  Commission  to  halt  sales 
at  prices  below  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
stated  earlier,  the  Commission  refuses  to  act 
on  the  complaints  of  small  businessmen 
against  sales  at  prices  below  cost  unless  It 
Is  shown  that  the  sales  are  made  for  the 
purpose  or  with  the  Intent  of  destroying 
competition. 

The  second  objection  by  the  Commission 
to  the  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
and  direct  It  to  evaluate  factors  under  two 
different  statutes  having  different,  and  In 
some  Instances,  conflicting  terms,  standards, 
and  defenses.  In  that  connection,  the  Com- 
mission alleges  this  would  result  in  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  as  to  the  applicable 
law  and  its  administration. 

Obviously,  the  Commission  is  limiting  Its 
observations  In  that  respect  to  the  agency's 
report  It  is  making  on  H.R.  10235.  In  the 
actions  It  undertakes.  It  frequently  utlhzes 
both  section  2a  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  and 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  In  proceeding  against  price  discrimina- 
tion practices,  and  where  the  gravity  of  the 
offense  Is  found  sufficient  to  bring  It  within 
the  pvuTTlew  of  the  higher  standards  of  proof 
required  In  proceedings  under  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Conmilssion  Act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  E.  B.  Muller  St  Co.  case  referred 
to  earlier,  was  founded  upon  two  counts. 
Count  I  of  that  case  alleged  a  violation  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  and  count  n  alleged  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2a  of  the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  There  the  Com- 
mission clearly  utilized  Its  authority,  but  It 
waa  not  directed  to  proceed  against  a  par- 
ticular practice  under  two  different  statutes 
having  different  terms,  standards  and  de- 
fenses. Likewise,  as  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic on  jTine  8,  1960,  the  Commission,  in  pro- 
ceeding against  the  Celotex  Corp.,  the 
Lo5on-Long  Co.  and  the  Lloyd  A.  Fry  Roof- 
ing Co.,  elected  to  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
two  counts  in  each  of  those  cases.  In  one 
count  the  charge  is  made  that  section  2a  of 
the  Clayton  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Robln- 
son-Patman Act.  Is  violated,  and  In  the  sec- 
ond count  It  Is  alleged  that  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  Is  violated. 
In  each  case,  both  counts  are  directed  against 
the  practice  of  discriminating  in  price  in- 
volving alleged  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 

In  these  cases,  as  was  true  In  the  earlier 
including  the  E.  B.  Muller  case,  the 
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Boncluslon,  will  do  as  It  did  In  tlie 
case,  stats — "As  used,  ths  term 
the  total  cost  to  respondents  of 
transactions  of  sale.  Including  the 
acquisition,  porcesslng,  preparation 
sals  and  delivery  of   such 
although   In   its   agency's  report 
0235,  the  Conunlssion  Indicates  that 
well-nigh  impossible.  If  not  en- 
to  determine  "cost"  in  cases  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  filed  an 
'eport  on  H.R.  10235.     In  that  con- 
It  has  stated  that  "The  most  serious 
posed  by  the  bill  is  its  unrealistic 
to  pricing  practices  and  the  prob- 
of  raising  many  prices  with  an 
reduction  In  volume  of  goods  pur- 
sold." 
)bjectlon    to    HH.    10235    is    more 
and   startling    than   the    objections 
the    Federal    Trade    Commission, 
in  the  bill  la  there  a  t:x-ovlslon  which 
the  use  of  any   particular   pricing 
The   only   pricing   practices    pro- 
those  which  could  have  the  effect 
lessening    competition    or 
create  monopolies,  or  those   which 
hive  a  dangerous  tendency  to  unduly 
competition     and     tend     to    create 
es. 

weU  established  and   so  far  be- 
that  the   best   assurance   the 
for   low   and    fair   prices   Is   the 
of  competition.     Also,  it  Is  too 
irgue  at  this  time  that  the  ellmlna- 
4ompetltlon  and  the  creation  of  mo- 
make  for  higher  prices.    What  more 
said  to  brush  off  the  objection  made 
Department   of    Commerce    to   H.R. 
to  say  that  its  objection,  as  above 
Is  the  argument  made  by  apolo- 
monopollsts  and  constantly  made 
)ur  antitrust  policy  and  the  various 
3  of  our  antitrust  laws. 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Bu- 
the  Budget,  has  filed  an  adverse  re- 
B.R.  10235.     Its  objection  Is  predi- 
u|>on  the  fact  that  the  Departments 
and  Conunerce  and    the  Federal 
Conunlssion  have  raised  Important  ob- 
to  the  bill,  and  then  observes  that 
of  the  Budget  Is  In  general  agree- 
the  views  of  these  agencies.    The 
about  that  observation  Is  that  we 
to    determine    whether    those 
found  it   necessary    to   agree   with 
of  the  Budget  or  the  Bureau  of 
jxist  simply  found  it   easier   in 
vrlth  the  agencies.     For  example, 
■eport  made   by   the   Federal   Trade 
it  was  stated  that  pursuant  to 
,  its  adverse  report  on  HJl.  10235 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
26,  1900,  and  on  May  17,  1960,  the 
was  advised  that  there  would 
cjbjection  to  the  submission  of  the 
the  committee." 
words,  these  agencies,  in  report- 
he   Congress     f  the  United    States 
proposed     legislation,     have 
necessary   to   determine    that   the 
Office  of  the  President  did  not  ob- 
reports  the  agencies  were  making 
Congress.    That  Is  an  Important  point 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,   in 
upon   matters   of   this   kind,   was 
to  be  an  arm  of  the  Congress  and 
pjuppet   of  the   Chief  Executive.     As 
ptand,  even  the  Overelpht  Legislative 
having    jurisdiction    over    the 
rrade  Conunlssion.  is  unable  to  get 
frpm   the  Federal   Trade   Commission 
legislation  except  as  approved 
^ecutlve  Office  of  the  President. 

Small  Business  Committee  in 
No.  2967  (S^th  Cong.),  at  page 
recommendation    No.    4,    recom- 
that  the  Legislative  Oversight  Com- 
ciMislder  legislation  which  would  ex- 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  and 
,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
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mlssioa.  from  the  requirement  that  It  sub- 
mit to  the  Biu-eau  of  the  Budget  reports  to 
be  made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  proposed  legislation. 

In  addition  to  these  Government  agen- 
cies' reports  on  H.R.  10235,  we  have  noted 
other  comments,  raising  questions  about  the 
bill.  For  the  most  part,  these  comments 
have  been  made  by  representatives  of  busi- 
ness groups.  Some  of  these  representatives 
have  expressed  the  thought  that  perhaps 
the  bill  will  present  a  number  of  problems 
to  buslnetsmen  for  which  they  will  have  no 
solution.  In  that  connection,  the  following 
points  have  been  raised : 

1.  "Would  the  bill  force  small  and  Inde- 
pendent retailers  to  sell  their  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise  In  their  stores  at  a  level 
which  Includes  their  Individual  overall  cost 
of  doing  business  and,  thereby,  prevent  such 
small  retailers  from  meeting  the  competitive 
prices  of  their  larger  competitors  who  per- 
haps would  be  able  to  buy  merchandise  at 
lower  prices?" 

Answer:  "The  bill  would  not  force  all  re- 
tailers to  sell  every  product  In  their  stores 
at  a  level  which  Includes  their  Individual 
overall  cost  of  doing  business.  That  Is  true 
because  the  bill  does  not  prohibit  sales  at 
levels  below  cost  except  where  the  effect  on 
competition  and  the  tendency  to  create  a 
m.onopoly  would  appear  as  specified  In  the 
bill.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  small  In- 
dependent retailers.  In  making  a  special  sale 
or  moving  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  prices  of 
larger  competitors,  would  ever  be  charged 
v.ith  so  acting,  with  the  effect  of  substan- 
tially lessening  competition  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  far  more  likely  that  the  large,  multiple 
market  retailers  doing  a  nationwide  biul- 
ness,  would  be  found  to  substantially  and 
adversely  affect  competition  through  sales 
at  prices  and  at  levels  below  coet.  In  this 
respect,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
different  from  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
we  have  prohibiting  price  discrimination, 
where  the  effect  of  the  price  discriminations 
substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to 
create  a  monopoly.  It  Is  only  those  with 
considerable  economic  power  who  are  likely 
to  have  the  effect  of  substantially  lessening 
competition  through  the  use  of  price  dis- 
criminatory practices.  I  know  of  no  in- 
stance, for  example,  of  any  retail  grocery 
store,  located  on  a  line  separating  two  States 
and,  thereby,  doing  business  In  more  than 
one  State,  ever  being  charged  with  a  Tlola- 
tion  of  our  Federal  laws  against  price  dis- 
criminations. I  do  not  believe  either  private 
parties  or  representatives  of  the  Ooverment 
could  ever  be  so  foolish  as  to  make  sxich 
charges.  Likewise,  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  a  pro- 
ceeding against  a  small.  Independent  retail- 
er for  selling  at  prices  below  cost,  allegedly 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
What  I  have  said  about  the  bill  and  Its  ap- 
plication to  retailers  in  this  respect  applies 
equally  to  wholesalers  and  manufacturers." 

2.  "Would  the  bill  adversely  affect  the 
loss-leader    laws   of   the   vR,rious    States?" 

Answer:  "Absolutely  not.  The  bill  was 
drafted  so  as  to  give  recognition  and  full 
faith  and  credit  to  these  varloiis  State  laws. 
Therefore,  it  provides  that  where  a  transac- 
tion in  a  given  State  is  challenged  as  having 
taken  place  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  at  a  price  below  cost,  the  term 
'cost'  in  such  instance  would  be  determined 
as  the  term  'cost'  Is  determined  under  the 
laws  of  that  State." 

3.  "Would  the  bill  require  a  large,  nation- 
wide concern  doing  bvisiness  In  many  States 
to  determine  Its  'cost'  In  different  ways, 
depending  upon  the  States  In  which  It  does 
business?" 

Answer:  "The  bill  would  not  add  to  the 
difflcxiltles  of  any  business  firm  in  that  re- 
gard. Whatever  difficulties  the  business  firm 
has  in  that  respect.  It  now  faces.    Por  sx- 
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funple,  the  Great  Atlantic  Sc  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
is  doing  business  In  37  States.  Many  of 
those  States  have  laws  which  prohibit  sales 
i,t  prices  below  cost.  Some  of  the  States 
ha-.e  standards  for  determining  cost  differ- 
ent from  the  standards  applying  In  other 
States.  Therefore,  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pa- 
rific  Tea  Co..  In  order  to  conform  to  the  laws 
o;  the  States  In  which  It  Is  operating.  Is  re- 
quired by  virtue  of  State  laws  to  determine 
lis  costs  In  different  ways.  Its  'cost'  under 
ih?  law  of  the  State  of  Michigan  would  be 
ciwlereut  and  determined  by  different 
niciliodd  from  what  its  'cost'  and  method 
of  determining  cost  would  be  In  a  nvimber  of 
other  States." 

4.  "Why  dooa  not  the  bill  provide  that  it 
shall  be  an  absolute  defense  to  a  charge  of 
us  violation  for  one  to  say  he  was  meeting 
cjmpetlUon  In  good  faith?" 

Answer:  "Near  the  conclusion  of  my  pre- 
l).4rcd  stiitcment.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
tiuestion  had  been  asked  whether  the  good- 
fiUth  meeting  of  competition  would  be  ab- 
solute as  a  defense  to  any  charge  brought 
liuder  H.R.  10235.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  does  not  dispose  of  any  issue  regarding 
Rood-falth  meeting  of  competition.  In- 
deed, it  does  not  deal  with  that  Issue.  To 
the  extent  good-falth  meeting  of  competl- 
tuiu  would  become  relative  and  material  to 
any  issue  in  a  case  arising  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  as  it  exists  today. 
then  it  would  remain  as  relevant  and  ma- 
terial to  an  issue  artslug  under  this  bill. 
We  certainly  do  not  want  the  bill  to  provide 
for  a  wrecking  of  our  laws  against  price 
discrimination  by  providing  that  one  may 
discriminate  In  price  through  the  good-falth 
meeting  of  competition,  even  where  the 
effect  would  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  commerce.  The  controversy  over  that 
matter  Is  too  long  and  Involved  to  explain  as 
a  part  of  this  answer.  However,  it  is  noted 
that  efforts  to  write  into  statutory  law  a 
provision  which  would  weaken  our  antitrust 
laws  so  as  to  permit  price  discrimination 
made  in  pood  faith  to  meet  competition 
and  where  the  effect  would  be  to  substan- 
tially lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create 
monopolies  have  been  successfully  resisted." 

5.  "Some  persons  have  stated  that  there 
Is  no  possibility  this  bill  can  be  enacted  Into 
law  this  year  because  we  are  getting  a  hear- 
ing at  such  a  late  date  In  the  session." 

Answer:  "We  should  not  accept  the  prop- 
osition that  It  is  too  late  to  help  small 
business.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  help 
small  business  should  have  a  better  excuse. 
Also,  they  should  be  prepared  to  give  to 
small  business  an  accounting  of  why  they 
have  not  acted  In  the  Interests  of  small 
business  before  thla  late  date." 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
Goveriunent  officials  or  others  who  have  In 
mind  improvements  for  strengthening  the 
legislative  proposals  in  H.R.  10235,  to  make 
more  effective  our  laws  against  the  monop- 
olistic practices  of  price  discriminations, 
including  those  at  levels  below  cost,  should 
bring  their  proposals  forward.  It  is  not  in 
keeping  with  the  American  tradition  and 
the  American  way  to  oppose  for  opposition's 
s;ike.  We  should  be  constructive.  There- 
fore, unless  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  wish  to  stand 
convicted  of  the  charge  that  they  are  not 
opposed  to  monopolistic  practices  which  de- 
stroy small  business,  they  should  advise 
Congress  how  to  strengthen  the  provisions 
ot  H.R.  10235  to  make  it  effective  against 
those  practices,  and  not  simply  present  to 
the  Congress  their  objections  to  legislation 
of  this  kind. 
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HEARINGS     ON     BILLS     TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Thursday.  June  16,  1960,  on  the 
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24th  anniversary  of  the  approral  of  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act  by  the  Congress, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Commltt^  held 
hearings  on  biHs  to  help  small  business 
by  preventing  certain  discriminatory 
prices  and  sales  at  prices  below  cost. 
These  bills  have  been  introduced  by  my- 
self and  more  than  25  other  Members 
of  the  House. 

IXiring  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I 
and  other  sponsors  of  this  proposed 
legislation  testified  and  presented  infor- 
mation about  the  need  for  this  proposed 
legislation.  Among  those  who  have 
spKtnsored  this  legislation  is  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  McPallI.  In  his  testi- 
mony he  made  particular  reference  to 
the  need  for  this  proposed  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  dairy  farmers  and 
other  small  businessmen  in  California. 
I  wish  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
by  including  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
statement  made  by  Representative 
McFall  on  this  matter. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Congressman  John  J.  McFall 
Before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  SuBcoMMmrE  on  Comkebcx 
AND  Finance,  June  16,  1960,  on  H.R.  11708 
AND  Related  Legislation  To  Help  Small 
Business,  Including  California  Dairtmen, 
BY  Preventino  Sales  at  Phicrs  Below 
Co.sTS  IF  Such  Sales  Tend  To  Create 
Monopoly 

Mr.  Chiiirman,  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  today  before  your  com- 
mittee on  legislation  that  Is  of  particular 
concern  to  the  small  dairymen  of  California 
and  of  real  Interest  to  small  businessmen 
everywhere. 

I  am  the  author  of  H.R.  11703.  which  Is 
identical  to  a  number  of  other  measures  on 
this  subject. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  wotild  forbid  sales 
below  costs  If  such  sales  would  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  commerce  or  would 
injiue,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition. 

The  legislation  was  drawn  as  a  direct  result 
of  Investigations  during  the  past  12  months 
by  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
which  found  a  consistent  pattern  of  busi- 
ness practices  harmful  to  the  small  business- 
man, practices  that  are  leading  to  elimina- 
tion of  these  independent  businessmen  by 
the  thousands. 

Only  through  preservation  of  competition 
can  the  public  be  assured  of  low  prices  pro- 
vided through  competition.  Prices  repre- 
senting sales  made  temporarily  at  levels  be- 
low cost  provide  the  public  with  only  tempo- 
rary advantages,  and  such  advantage  is  paid 
for  dearly  at  a  later  date  after  the  competi- 
tion is  eliminated. 

A  committee  investigator  testified  In  de- 
tail how  a  consistent  pattern  of  operation 
has  worked  to  eliminate  small  dairymen 
throughout  central  California.     He  testified: 

"It  Is  alleged  that  an  actual  feudal  sys- 
tem Is  in  effect  In  California  and  that  the 
major  distributors  who  purchase  the  raw 
product  from  the  producers  are  arrogant  and 
unfair  to  the  producers  In  their  arbitrary 
handling  of  the  contracts  and  their  deter- 
mination of  the  usage  and  subsequent  pay- 
ments." 

The  special  Investigator  then  testified  in 
considerable  detail  how  the  small  Inde- 
pendent dairyman  Is  at  the  complete  mercy 
of  the  large  distributors  and,  as  a  result, 
hundreds  have  been  driven  out  of  business. 

A  similar  pattern  was  developed  In  hear- 
ings In  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
you  were  told  by  Congroasman  Tom  9rxD, 
chairman  of  the  special  committee  which  In- 
vestigated the  dairy  situation. 


Effect  of  the  legislation  In  prohibiting  use 
of  so-called  loss  leaders  when  used  to  elim- 
inate grocery  store  C(»npetition  was  de- 
scribed by  Congressman  Jamxs  Roosevelt, 
who  headed  the  special  committee  which  In- 
vestigated the  grocery  business  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

May  I  urge  your  favorable  action  on  this 
legislation  which  is  so  Important  to  protect 
the  light  of  the  small  and  independent  busi- 
ness enterprise  to  operate  under  free  and 
fair  competitive  practices  without  which 
such  enterprise  cannot  exist. 


NATIONAL  CONSTITUTIONAL  CRI- 
SIS: A  PLAN  POR  ACTION— SEQUEL 
NO.  2 

Mr.  ALPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  ALFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  House  on  March  14,  1960, 
I  quoted  a  legal  analysis  of  what  has 
since  become  widely  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia plan  for  enforcing  the  Constitution. 
This  is  strictly  a  plan  for  action.  It 
embodies  a  proposal  that  is  crystallized 
and  made  clearly  definite  in  two  legis- 
lative measures  introduced  in  the  1960 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia :  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  44  and 
House  bill  No.  407. 

These  measures  were  introduced  by 
E>elegate  Lucas  D.  Phillips,  of  Leesburg, 
Va..  and  sponsored  by  35  percent  of  the 
total  membership  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates. Such  sponsorship  was  a  forecast 
for  success  had  the  addresses  of  these 
supporters  not  been  prevented  by  pro- 
cedural difficulties  due  to  the  time  limit 
for  the  legislative  session. 

The  measures  are  notable  in  several 
respects.  They  represent  the  first  legally 
and  technically  correct  effort  by  any 
State,  as  a  i>arty  to  the  compact  known 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
to  enforce  the  Constitution  through  ac- 
tion directed  to  unlawful  proceeding  of 
the  judiciary  whose  power  to  act  Is  de- 
rived solely  fnxn  grants  of  authority 
within  that  compact. 

Another  significance  is  that  no  one 
arose  to  question  the  validity  of  the  legal 
position  as  outlined  in  the  measures. 
Moreover,  they  are  the  first  constitution- 
ally founded  actions  designed  to  curb 
proceedings  that  follow  from  unauthor- 
ized acts  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  where  authority  has  not 
been  given  them  to  act  as  a  court.  As 
such,  these  proceedings  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  have  attracted  wide  interest 
and  comment  throughout  the  Nation. 

llie  immediate  purpose  of  the  two 
measures  is  to  clarify  existing  law.  Such 
clarification  by  the  States,  acting  in  their 
highest  sovereign  capacities  as  signa- 
tories to  the  Federal  compact,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  make  definite  what  Is 
the  law  in  those  cases  wherein  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  attempted  to 
usurp  authority.  The  assumption  of 
usurped  authority,  unless  denicKl  by  the 
State  affected,  bears  the  legal  Implica- 
tion that  the  State  has  consented  and 
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approved  the  otherwise   invalid  action 
of  the  Federal  agency  concerned. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
stress  that  this  movement  in  Virginia  re- 
sembles other  great  landmarks  in  the 
establishment  and  presei-vation  of  our 
liberties  in  that  it  does  not  purport  to 
enact  new  law  but  to  define  and  reaffirm 
existing  law. 

These  milestones  in  the  preservation 
of  human  liberty  include  the  Magna 
Carta.  1215;  the  Confirmatio  Cartarum, 
1297;  the  Petition  of  Right,  1628;  the 
action  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
in  approving  the  resolutions  of  Patrick 
Henry  declaring  the  Stamp  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
1765;  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence declaring  invalid  acts  of  the  British 
Ministry,  1776:  also  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  people  of  our  country  are  now  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis  comparable  to  that 
of  1776.  The  great  task  facing  the  signa- 
tory parties  to  the  Federal  compact  to- 
day is  clarification  and  reaffirmation  of 
existing  law. 

It  is  apparent  to  all  that  the  attempted 
usurpation  of  power  by  Federal  agents 
v^ill  destroy  our  constitutional  liberties 
unless  curbed.  It  should  be  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  possible  interest  to  all  people 
throughout  the  United  States  that  the 
State  of  Virginia  has  under  considera- 
tion an  effective  remedy  to  meet  this 
grave  situation. 

The  full  text  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
44  above  mentioned  will  be  found  in  my 
statement  to  the  House  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  15,  1960.  I  shall 
now  quote  the  other  measure  of  the 
Virginia  plan  for  enforcing  the  Con- 
stitution: 

House  Bill  No.  407 

(Offered  February  8.  1960) 
A  bill  to  state  the  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  with  reference  to  the 
autocratic  assumption  oi  authority  on  the 
part  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  their  attempted  application  of  usurped 
power  to  the  law  of  this  State 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Asf^emhly  of 
Virginia: 

That  on  April  15.  1783.  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  it  was  acknowledged  and 
confirmed  that  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia was  a  'free  sovereign  and  indefjendent" 
State.  Thereafter,  on  June  26.  1788.  the 
State  of  Virginia  confirmed  and  ratified,  to- 
gether with  other  "free  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent" States,  that  certain  compact  and 
agreement  known  as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  under  which  there  were  con- 
stituted three  separate  and  distinct  agen- 
cies of  Government,  each  with  clearly  defined 
and  strictly  limited  powers. 

Bach  of  the  parties  signatory  to  this  agree- 
ment had  its  established  form  of  government 
with  executive  and  legislative  branches,  a 
full  judicial  system,  as  well  as  military  and 
police  power  organizations  together  with  the 
unlimited  right  of  each  to  make  and  en- 
force its  own  laws. 

Under  article  I  of  this  agreement  there 
were  constituted  the  legislative,  under  article 
II  the  executive,  and  under  article  III  the 
Judicial,  Departments  of  Government  in 
which  the  limits  of  their  authority  were 
clearly  defined. 

All  "legislative  powers"  therein  "granted" 
were  conferred  upon  the  Congress.  The 
power  conferred  upon  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment was  limited   to    'Judicial   power"   and 
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not  delegated  were  expressly  re- 
to  the  States  or  to  the  people, 
limit  to  "Judicial  power"  denied  the 
Sjupreme  Court  any  and  all  legislative 
It  was  given  no  power  to  alter  any 
•  to  amend  or  enlarge  any  of  the  con- 
stitutional  provisions,   either   by  direct   de- 
indirectly  by  any  other  order  or  deoi- 
device. 

the   action   taken   by    the   Jus- 
(if  the  Supreme  Court   of   the  United 
in    the    case    of    Davis    against    the 
School     Board    of     Prince     Edward 
is  beyond  any  authority  conferred 
the    Court    by    the    Constitution,    in 
le  members  of  the  Court  acted  beyond 
Ibed    limit    of    judicial    authority. 
,    their    proceedings    are    not    an 
act   of    the   Supreme    Court    but 
the  act  of  members  of  the  Court,  and 
declared  to  be  unauthorlzetl.  and 
titutlonal,   invalid,   and   not   the   law 
the  jiu-isdiction  of  this  State. 
General  As.sembly  of  Virginia  further 
that  what  is  purported  to  be  a  rul- 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  Broun   v. 
of  Education  et  al.  is  not  a  constitu- 
authorlzed  ruling  of  the  court,  and 
is   unconstirutlonal.   inviilid   and    not 
thin    the   jurisdiction    of    this    State 
uling  is  beyond  the  authority  granted, 
the  members  of  the  Court  have  at- 
to  exceed  their  constitutional  power 
is    limited    under    the    provisions    of 
III  to    •judicial  power."     The  ruling, 
li^ated  by  this  State,  would  be  in  denial 
established  rule  of  law,  that  the  in- 
those   who  framed  and  adopted  the 
tntion    or    the    amendments    thereto 
govern   m   its  construction.      Further- 
such  approval  by  the  parlies  .'ilgnatory 
be  an  attempt  to  give  a  legal  effect  to 
ling  as  if  it  were  in  effect  an  amend- 
to    the    Constitution    of    the    United 
,  which  to  be  valid  must  have  the  -ip- 
of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
General  Assembly  of  Virginia  declares 
In  issuing  vmauthorized  decrees  which 
with    the    administration    of    the 
4nd  the  constitution  of  this  Common- 
In  relation  to  its  public  schools,  and 
ng    to    enforce    such    decrees    with 
orders     and     injunctive     writs,     the 
s  proceedings  are  in  violation  of  .sec- 
of  article  I  and  section  1  of  article  IT 
Constitution    of    the   United    State.s. 
uhconstitutional,   invalid,   and    not    law 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  State. 
General  A.ssembly  of  Virginia  further 
that   the    Justices   of   the    Supreme 
in  concert  with  members  of  the  Fed- 
dlstrict  courts  of  the  United  Stiites  have 
proceeded  in  violating  section  2  of  article  III 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
cdting  their  constitutional  responsibility 
d  ny  under  said  section,  to  try  all  ca.ses 
hpch   a  State  shall    be   a   party,    and   in 
Ing  the  usurpation  of   that   jxjwer   by 
bfers  of  the  Federal  district  courts;  and 
herefore    those    acts    are    unconstltu- 
and  are  invalid   and   not    law   in   this 
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It  h  IS  heretofore  been  considered  that  due 

restraint  would   voluntarily   be   exercised   by 

ncies  of   the  government  so  created. 

ially   by   the  members   of   the   Su- 

Court,  to  the  end  that  they  would  con- 

r  areas  of  activity  and  procedure  and 

rulings,  strictly  within  the  limits  fixed 

the  Constitution  and  within  the  au- 

r  defined  therein  so  as  to  be  in  accord 

s  fixed  requirement  that  they  and  each 

( m.    "shall    be    bound    by    an    oath    to 

this    Constitution." 

necessity    for   this   action    now   being 

by  this  State,  Is  occasioned  by   .such 

disregard  of  the  fixed  constitutional 

ns  binding  upon  the  Supreme  Covirt. 

llheir  lack  of  restraint  has  been  made 

subject   of   criticism,   not   only   by   out- 


standing jurists,  but  by  a  resolution  of  the 
association  of  the  heads  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  all  the  States  of  this  Nation,  by 
leading  bar  asscx-lations,  and  by  outstanding 
members  thereof. 

These  criticisms  are  not  only  leveled  at 
the  failure  of  the  Court  to  exercise  proi>er 
restraint  in  recognition  of  the  limits  of  its 
authority  but  they  also  are  directed  at  deci- 
sions which  question  the  power  of  the  Gttv- 
ernment  of  the  United  States  to  dpfend  itself 
from  enem!e.«  within  the  country,  actinp;  In 
alliance  with  enemies  ouiside  the  country, 
which  action  thwarts  the  agencies  concerned 
with  the  defense  of  the  country  from  these 
cncmips. 

Tho  w;<)vprnment  of  this  State  has  exhaust- 
ed all  possible  nivalis  of  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion to  this  {iroblem  without  the  exerci.se 
by  thi.s  State  ol  the  rese^^•ed  powers  to  defend 
the  State  from  the  unlawful  actions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  we  must  now  proceed  ir. 
accordance  with  the  actions  herein  taken,  to 
the  effect  that  the  unlawful  unauthorised 
procedures  of  the  members  of  the  Court 
which  repre.«ent  an  usurpation  of  power 
which  clearly  is  not  accorded  to  them  under 
the  compact,  bindini;  and  limiting  their  con- 
duct, will  not  be  recognized  as  law  wl'lun 
the   jurisdiction   of   this  Statue. 

This  action  nf  the  State.  Is  notice  (1(  t<i 
the  other  governments  which  are  signator\ 
parties,  along;  with  the  government  of  this 
Stfite,  to  the  compact  known  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  (2)  to  the 
agencies  and  the  departments  thereof  gen- 
erally known  as  departments  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  which  have  been  consti- 
tuted tmder  this  agreement;  and  i3i  to  tho.se 
persons  who  have  been  selected  to  occuiiy 
and  who  now  occupy  the  positions,  and  whu 
have  accepted  the  obligations  to  perform  the 
duties,  as  defined  and  limited  in  said 
compact 

STUDY  OF  STATE  USE  TAXES  ON 
INTERSTATE  SALES 

Mr  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session,  Congre.ss 
enacted  public  Law  86-272  which  pro- 
vides for  a  study  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Hou.se  and  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Senate  of  taxation  by 
Stat<\s  of  income  derived  exclusively 
from  interstate  commerce  to  determine 
what  legislation,  if  any,  in  this  field  may 
be  required. 

Congress  was  prompted  to  consider 
this  problem  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  February  24,  1959, 
in  North n-e.'!trrn  States  Portland  Ccirienf 
Co.  V  Minnesota  and  Williams  v.  Stock- 
ham  Vuhes  &  Fitlinqs.  Inc.  '358  U.S. 
4,S0 ) . 

Since  then  on  March  1.  1960.  the  S»i- 
preme  Court  in  Scripto.  Inc.  v.  Dale  Car- 
son 1 362  U.S.  207)  determined  an  issue 
involving  the  impo-sition  of  a  Florida 
Statr  u?-e  tax  on  a  commodity  sold  and 
shipped  from  Geoifiia,  although  as  in  the 
Northwestern  and  Stockham  cases  or- 
ders were  solicited  within  the  State 
which  imix)scd  the  tax. 

Since  the  Scripto  decision,  several 
measures  have  been  introduced  to  estab- 
lish a  minimum  standard  with  respect 
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to  state  sales  and  use  taxes.  I  believe 
Congress  would  be  premature  and  hasty 
in  considering  such  a  measure  at  this 
time,  especially  since  the  study  author- 
ized by  Public  Law  86-272  has  not  been 
completed.  I  do  believe  however,  that 
the  State  imposition  of  income  taxes 
is  sufficiently  related  to  the  State  im- 
position of  sales  and  use  taxes  in  trans- 
actions exclusively  in  interstate  com- 
m;.rcc  to  warrant  the  inclusion  of  the  lat- 
t  r  in  the  study  to  be  conducted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  In  this  regard, 
on  Tuesday,  June  14,  1960,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  reported  S,  3549 
with  amendments  to  permit  such  a  study. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  enactment  of 
a  study  measure  before  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  amend  Public  Law  86-272  to 
authorize  a  study  of  State  sales  and  use 
taxes  in  transactions  exclusively  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  It  is  contemplated 
that  this  study  will  be  conducted  in 
c-)njunction  with  the  study  of  State  in- 
come taxes  which  has  already  been 
authorized  by  Public  Law  86-272. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  of  State 
taxation  of  interstate  income  and  State 
use  and  sales  taxation  of  interstate 
transactions  are  sufficiently  similar  that 
they  should  be  studied  together.  On  the 
one  hand  we  know  that  the  States  and 
local  governments  arc  hard  pressed  for 
revenue  and  certainly  would  not  wish  to 
.<^hut  off  sources  of  revenue.  On  the 
other  hand,  free  and  unrestricted  flow  of 
inter.state  commerce  is  vital  to  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, and  there  should  be  uniformity  and 
clarity  In  the  manner  and  extent  to 
which  States  may  look  to  interstate 
commerce  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

This  problem  is  a  very  delicate  and 
difficult  one,  and  It  should  be  apparent 
that  the  confusion  and  ambiguity 
pointed  up  by  the  Scripto  and  North- 
western and  Stockham  decisions  should 
be  cleared  up  as  promptly  as  possible. 


SERVICE   PENSIONS 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
tention is  that  the  veterans  of  World 
V,'ar  I  are  entitled  to  service  pensions 
consistent  with  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  award  of  such  pensions  to 
the  veterans  of  previous  wars.  The 
average  age  of  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  is  close  to  66  years  and  we  submit 
that  the  enactment  of  a  pension  law 
for  them  is  long  overdue. 

Congress  firet  adopted  a  "pure  serv- 
ice pension"  schedule  for  the  survivors 
of  the  RevolutionaiT  War,  on  June  7, 
1332.  This  Act  granted  full  pay  for  life 
to  veterans  who  had  served  a  minimum 
of  2  years. 

The  Mexican  War  Pension  Act  of 
1887  granted  a  pension,  if  the  veteran 
was  suffering  from  disabilities  to  a  pen- 


sionable degree.  Veterans  62  years  of 
age  and  older  were  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion regardless  of  any  disability. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Mexican  War 
Pension  Act,  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, pleaded  for  uniformity,  for 
consistency  of  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  He  explained  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment were  bound,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  pension  soldiers  or  sailors 
who  do  not  need  the  pension,  and  who 
are  imder  no  disability,  then  it  is  a  uni- 
ver.sal  principle,  and  as  such,  the  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  are  entitled  to  the 
pension.  Enactment  of  the  bill,  said 
the  Senator,  would  very  shortly  compel 
ti;e  Congress  to  take  the  next  step,  a 
pure  service  pension  for  the  Civil  War 
veterans. 

Widespread  agitation  led  to  the  act 
of  May  11,  1912,  setting  up  a  formula 
whereby  the  Civil  War  veteran  must 
have  served  at  least  90  days  in  that  con- 
flict, and  that  he  mvist  be  62  years  of 
age  and  older.  The  amoimts  provided 
for  on  a  graduated  scale  according  to 
length  of  service,  have  been  increased 
from  time  to  time  since  1912. 

The  act  of  June  5,  1920,  was  entitled: 
"An  act  to  pension  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  the  War  with  Spain,  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  and  the  China  ReUef  Ex- 
pedition." It  provided  that  any  such 
person  v.ho  has  reached  the  age  of  62 
years,  shall,  upon  making  proof  of  such 
if  act.  be  placed  upon  the  pension  roll. 
As  for  pure  service  pensions,  the  Span- 
ish-American War  still  remains  the 
most  recent  conflict  for  which  pensions 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Obviously,  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  are  next  in  order.  When  Congress 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  adjusted  com- 
pensation for  the  veterans  of  1917-18. 
it  was  vetoed  by  President  Harding  on 
September  19,  1922.  In  the  message  ex- 
plaining his  action,  the  President  was 
looking  to  the  future  when  he  said  that 
it  was  inevitable,  as  the  years  pass,  that 
pension  provision  for  World  War  I  vet- 
erans will  be  made,  as  it  has  been  made 
for  those  who  served  in  previous  wars. 
The  fuimilment  of  that  prophecy  and 
that  obhgation  is  approaching. 

When  we  average  out  the  length  of 
time  that  the  veterans  of  the  five  pre- 
vious wars  in  American  history  had  to 
wait  before  service  pensions  were  au- 
thorized, we  find  that  it  takes  a  fraction 
more  than  42  years.  We.  of  World  War 
I,  with  almost  41*-2  years  behind  us,  are 
close  to  the  time  of  our  entitlement. 
When  we  consider  that  our  good  friends 
of  the  Spanish-American  War  had  to 
wait  only  22  years  for  their  pensions,  it 
would  appear  that  favorable  action  on 
our  claim  cannot  be  delayed  much 
longer. 

The  program  we  advocate  is  one  whose 
cost  begins  to  diminish  from  the  moment 
it  becomes  effective.  Three  hundied  and 
sixty  World  War  I  veterans  are  dying 
every  day.  Here  is  what  is  happening, 
as  described  by  William  F.  Salin,  legis- 
lative ofBcer,  In  a  letter  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  21,  1960,  issue  of 
the  National  Tribune-Stars  and  Stripes: 

In  1959  this  barracks  (Brazil  Barracks  No. 
1178)  had  a  membership  of  119.  During  said 
year  we  lost  seven  members  by  death.     It 


is  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  death  rate 
will  Increase  each  year  as  the  years  go  by; 
but  even  with  the  same  annual  death  rate, 
within  17  years  our  membership  will  be  en- 
tirely used  up;  and  the  same  ratio  Is  bound 
to  apply  to  the  entire  national  membership. 
By  1976.  any  World  V^ar  I  man  living  will 
be  living  on  borrowed  time.  It  naturally 
follows  that  the  cort  of  this  proposed  pen- 
sion will  be  reduced  6  percent  the  first  year 
In  effect;  12  percent  the  second  year  and 
tiirrefore  by  1976  only  6  percent  of  these 
men  will  be  still  living  and  the  co«t  of  said 
i-enslon  will  have  been  reduced  94  percent. 
'I'hese  r\ct^  and  figures  are  arrived  at  by  very 
£:m;:lc  ar'thmctc 

Ihere  is  nothing  sudden  or  revolu- 
t  onary  in  om-  proposal,  almost  41^2 
years  after  World  War  I,  and  following 
a  precedent  that  has  been  endorsed  by 
Ccnrrress  in  favor  of  the  veterans  of 
every  war  since  the  first  "pure  service 
pension"  was  enacted  for  the  veterans 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  We  believe 
that  the  veteran  of  World  War  I  who 
has  served  at  least  90  days ;  who  received 
an  honorable  discharge;  and  is  now  62 
years  of  age  or  older  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion of  $100  per  month. 

We  also  believe  that  this  pension  must 
be  paid  without  regard  to  the  veterans 
annual  income,  whether  derived  from 
payments  of  social  security  benefits, 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  pensions, 
annuities,  or  otherwise. 

We  are  certain  that  this  is  the  simplest 
and  fairest  method  by  which  the  Na- 
tion's obligation  to  the  aging  veterans 
of  World  War  I  will  be  honored. 

The  time  has  come  for  decision. 

The  Congress  cannot  default  on  the 
established  precedents  which  direct  us 
to  provide  a  service  pension  for  all  quali- 
fied veterans  of  World  War  I. 


PANAMA  CANAL  CONTRACTS 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  7  I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Honorable  Wilber  M.  Brucker. 
to  reconsider  the  recent  award  of  the 
towing  locomotive  contract  for  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  the  Mitsubishi  Co.  of 
Japan.  Today  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Brucker  in  response  to  my  request 
which  contains  the  following  statement: 

As  you  know,  I  was  advised  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobili- 
zation that  award  of  the  contract  to  the 
American  bidder  could  not  be  Justified  on 
the  basis  that  It  was  necessary  to  prot«ct 
essential  national  security  Interests.  This 
finding  was  conclusive  on  the  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  in  all  defer- 
ence to  the  distinguished  Director  of 
OCDM,  how  can  such  a  decision  be  sus- 
tained in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
same  anti-American  forces  which  have 
precluded  a  peace  mission  to  that  coun- 
try by  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 
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SMEAR  ATTACK  BY  LIFE 
MAGAZINE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rhodes],  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
to  eliminate  the  stationery  allowance  for 
House  Members. 

It  may  not  be  a  popular  proposal,  par- 
ticularly to  those  Members  who  spend 
more  than  the  present  allowance.  But 
it  would  help  in  protecting  Members 
again.st  smear  attacks.  The  allowance 
should  be  eliminated  entirely,  if  neces- 
sary, to  protect  Members  from  unscru- 
pulous individuals  whose  objective  is  to 
smear  and  discredit. 

Last  week  I  was  the  target  of  such  an 
attack  in  Life  magazine  for  a  $33.75 
purchase  I  made  through  my  stationery 
account  back  in  1958.  This  was  for 
Christmas  gifts  for  members  of  my  staff. 
Whether  such  expenditures  are  for  pens, 
dictionaries,  purses,  wallets,  or  umbrel- 
las, makes  no  difference.  If  this  is  im- 
proper, there  would  be  few  Members  who 
have  not  sinned.  This  expenditure  was 
from  funds  which  were  my  own. 

Some  Members  withdraw  their  full  al- 
lowance at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 
If  a  Member  dies,  the  balance  in  his  sta- 
tionery account  is  sent  to  his  widow.  If 
the  fuil  amount  is  unspent.  Internal 
Revenue  rules  that  it  is  taxable  as  in- 
come. No  matter  what  course  you  take 
and  no  matter  how  you  spend  this  al- 
lowance, you  are  not  free  from  those 
who  seek  to  smear  and  destroy  your  good 
reputation. 

If  such  purchases  are  improper,  surely 
the  publishers  of  Life  could  find  some- 
thing more  sensational  than  my  $33.75 
purchase.  They  would  not  have  had  to 
go  back  to  1958.  Why  have  they  singled 
me  out  for  smear  and  ridicule?  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

Yes,  I  have  sinned  in  the  eyes  of  this 
news  monopoly.  But  my  sin  is  some- 
thing entirely  different  than  they  try  to 
make  it  apc>ear.  It  is  because  I  am  the 
author  of  legislation  to  limit  their  un- 
just postal  subsidies. 

Subsidies  to  the  Luce  publications 
which  include  Life,  Time,  Fortime, 
House  and  Home,  Sports  Illustrated,  and 
Architectural  Forum,  amount  to  a  million 
dollars  a  month.  American  taxpayers 
must  pay  for  this  big  Federal  handout 
and  giveaway.  Yes,  I  offended  these 
publishers  when  I  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  their  big  subsidy,  and  particu- 
larly when  I  introduced  legislation  to 
limit  it.  Yet  Life  has  not  dared  to  at- 
tack me  on  this  issue.  On  this  question, 
the  Luce  magazines  keep  their  readers 
in  the  dark. 

In  1957  the  House  passed  my  bill  to 
limit  subsidies  to  $100,000  annually  for 
any  one  publication.  The  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  as  an  amendment 
to  the  (>ostal  rate  bill.  This  was  an  un- 
piardonable  sin  which  has  marked  me  for 
punishment  and  liquidation  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Luce  empire.  This  amend- 
ment was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  where 
it  got  33  votes  despite  the  intense  and 
unethical  lobbying  campaign  by  big 
magsizine    publishers.     The    issue   was 
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given  the  silent  treatment  by  the  maga- 
zine publishers.  But  behind  the  scenes 
this  aowerful  and  influential  pressure 
groui  went  to  work  and  succeeded  in 
killin  I  my  bill  and  'n  holding  on  to  their 
big  s\  bsidies. 

LaJt  year  on  July  28,  1959,  I  again  in- 
troduced a  subsidy  limitation  bill.  On 
the  r  lorning  of  that  day,  even  before  I 
put  t  le  bill  in  the  hopper,  I  had  a  phone 
call  f  om  Mr.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  lobbyist 
of  th  ;  Magazine  Publishers'  Association. 
He  asked  me  to  meet  with  him  and  a 
representative  of  Time,  Inc.,  to  which  I 
consented.  The  next  day  the  three  of 
us  get  together  to  discuss  my  subsidy 
limitation  bill.  When  I  would  iiot  agree 
with  them  or  yield  to  their  pressure,  I 
knew  what  to  expect. 

Yo  1  do  not  have  to  offer  a  subsidy- 
limit)  ition  bill  to  offend  these  irrespon- 
sible publishers.  You  can  get  on  their 
blacklist  by  actively  supporting  progres- 
sive and  humanitarian  legislation,  partic- 
ularly when  it  is  in  conflict  with  their 
philosophy  and  selfish  interest. 

No ,  a  Member  of  Congress  is  immune 
from  unscrupulous  smear  attacks  in  con- 
nection with  his  stationery  account.  If 
there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  man, 
even  he  could  be  held  up  to  ridicule  and 
be  smeared  in  an  effort  to  discredit  him 
and  <  estroy  his  good  reputation. 

Th  ?re  is  more  at  stake  than  the  honor 
and  eputation  of  House  Members.  Mo- 
nopo  y  power  over  the  vital  sources  of 
news  and  information  used  irresrx)nsibly 
and  1  mscrupulously  adds  to  growing  im- 
morality, causes  disrespect  for  govern- 
ment ,  confusion  and  distrust. 

Rii:ged  quiz  shows  and  rigged  prize 
fight;  have  shocked  the  American  peo- 
ple. Immoral  as  they  are,  they  are  no 
more  immoral  and  certainly  le.ss  dan- 
gei-ois  to  our  democracy  than  the  rig- 
ging of  news  and  information  by  ir- 
responsible publishers  who  behind  a 
smoke  screen  are  now  campaigning  to 
elect  the  next  Congress — a  Congress  that 
will  1  tend  to  their  might  and  will. 

If  ;he  publishers  of  Life  have  an  ul- 
terio:  motive  for  smearing  one  Member 
of  C<  ngress,  how  can  they  be  trusted  on 
anytiing  they  publish? 

I  h  ave  no  desire  to  defend  wrongdoing 
by  aiy  Member.  But  there  should  be 
.some  assurance  for  honorable  and  re- 
spected Members  of  the  House  that  in- 
fonnition  obtained  on  stationery  ac- 
coun  ;s  or  on  travel  expenditures  will  not 
be  di  storted ,  peddled  and  sold  for  smear 
purpjses  in  the  congressional  elections 
this  ;  rear. 

This  is  a  lucrative  racket  which  offers 
big  rionetary  rewards  for  unscrupulous 
individuals.  It  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity to  special  interest  groups,  of 
whic  1  Life  publishers  are  a  part,  to  dis- 
tract public  attention  from  real  and  vital 
issues.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  the 
Hous  e  should  act  on  my  proposal. 


The 


Mr 
were 


AMERICAN  DETRACTORS 
SPEAKER.    Under  previous  order 


of  tHe  Hoiise,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Bray]  Is  recognized  for  5 
mini  ites. 


.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
distressed  to  receive  the  word  yes- 


terday that  the  Japanese  Government 
had  requested  an  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  President  Eisenhower's  visit.  It 
is  also  distressing  that  comments  have 
been  made  by  some  of  our  country's  less 
resr>on.sible  critics.  Last  night,  I  am 
told,  one  of  these  critics  on  a  television 
news  program  blamed  the  riots  in  Japan 
on  the  fancied  military  weakness  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  been 
.saddened  by  those  Americans  who  take 
delight  in  belittling  their  own  country 
as  to  military,  .Ncientiflc  and  economic 
strength.  They  seem  to  take  sadistic 
pleasure  in  attempting  to  prove  that 
America  is  a  second-class  country.  It 
is  also  sad  that  some  of  these  would-be 
detractors  of  America's  greatness  hold 
positions  of  responsibility  in  our  counti^. 
However.  I  am  certain  that  those  who 
would  prove  America  is  second-rate  are 
far  in  the  minority  in  our  country. 

The  very  fact  that  Russia  would 
choose  this  time  to  beat  the  anti-Ameri- 
can drums  throughout  the  world  demon- 
strates clearly  that  America  is  not  kow- 
towing to  communism;  it  is  apparent 
that  America  is  increasing  her  military 
strength  over  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ru.ssia  always  stirs  up  trouble  and  be- 
littles her  adversary  when  her  imperial- 
istic aggression  is  thwarted.  The  riots 
in  Japan  are  clearly  Communist-in- 
spired. They  fear  the  ratification  of 
the  Japanese-American  treaty.  Amer- 
ica, for  the  last  seven  years,  has  been 
standing  firm  against  Soviet  aggression. 
We  are  still  in  Berlin  regardless  of  con- 
tinued Russian  threats.  Developments 
in  the  last  4  months  prove  conclu- 
sively that  America  is  far  ahead  of  Rus- 
sia in  real  military  strength.  Our  long- 
distance missile  program,  which  was 
canceled  in  1947,  shows  phenomenal 
achievement  to  the  world  today.  We  are 
definitely  ahead  of  Russia  in  the  quality 
of  our  military  missiles.  The  last  four 
types  of  satellites  that  we  have  launched 
show  to  the  scientific  world  that  Amer- 
ica is  far  ahead  of  Russia  in  this  field 
and  is  not  second-class,  but  the  real 
McCoy.  But  greater  than  all  the  other 
manifestations  of  strength  is  the  fact 
that  today  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  know  that  American  planes  fly 
over  Russia  with  immunity,  something 
that  no  country  can  do  to  us. 

The  realization  of  the  world  that  those 
same  planes  that  fly  over  Russia  at  will 
could  carry  a  nuclear  bomb,  places  Rus- 
sia in  a  second-class  position  to  America. 
I  am  not  going  to  discuss  American  mili- 
tary strength  further,  for  that  matter  is 
going  to  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  some  detail  on  Monday. 

I  do,  however,  want  to  remind  this 
body  that  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Soviet  propaganda  campaign  of  nu- 
clear and  military  blackmail  that  has 
been  made  unwittingly  has  come  from  a 
handful  of  noisy  detractors  of  American 
strength,  detractors  who  have  adopted 
the  role  of  permanent  critics  of  our  mili- 
tary policies.  The  "American  second- 
class  powerists,"  the  "missile-gap  yap- 
pers,"  and  the  "crawl  on  our  bellies  to 
Moscowites." 

A  greater  share  of  the  blame  for  these 
riots  in  Japan  and  indecision  displayed 
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by  some  of  the  uncommitted  nations 
must  be  borne  by  the  detractors  of  Amer- 
ica. Yet  we  are  now  subjected  to  the 
abuse  of  these  detractors  of  America. 
We  are  treated  to  the  sickeningly  ludi- 
crous sound  of  a  chorus  of  condemnation, 
bleated  out  by  a  choir  of  drunken  drivers, 
solemnly  cursing  the  evils  of  drink,  as 
they  survey  the  very  wreckage  they 
themselves  wrought  as  they  sat  bleary- 
eyed  behind  the  wheel  of  the  vehicle 
marked  "political  expediency." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  irresponsible  criti- 
cism which  I  have  mentioned,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  is  not  joined  in  by  any 
great  percentage  of  Americans.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
Americans  of  both  political  parties  are 
not  attempting  to  prove  that  America  is 
second  class.  On  the  contrary,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  in 
America  know  that  America  is  still  the 
real  McCoy. 

On  Monday,  June  20,  the  members  of 
a  Republican  task  force  group  which 
has  devoted  over  4  months  to  an  inten- 
sive study  of  American  strategy  and 
strength  will  present  to  this  body  a  re- 
port which  amply  covers  that  and  many 
other  .subjects.  I  have  studied  this  re- 
port and  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  represents  an  articulation  of  the 
administration's  strategy  in  the  cold 
war.  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of 
provable  facts.  It  provides  a  basis  for 
continuing  the  policies  which  have  made 
the  United  States  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
which  will  perpetuate  and  broaden  that 
power  until  we  achieve  ultimate  victory 
in  the  struggle  which  we  call  the  cold 
war. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  be  present  in  this 
Chamber  on  Monday,  when  the  report 
is  to  be  made  to  Congress.  And  I  chal- 
lenge those  who  criticize  the  strategy 
outlined  in  this  report  to  produce  a  de- 
tailed and  workable  alternative.  Until 
they  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  criticism  can 
only  be  adjudged  to  be  invalid,  and  dam- 
aging to  the  Nation  which  they  claim  to 
.sei-ve. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING   TO  THE 
STUDENTS? 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Jackson  I  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
article  from  Freedom's  Facts  Against 
Communism,  a  publication  of  the  All- 
Anierican  Conference  To  Combat  Com- 
munism, June  1960  issue. 

The  article  follows: 
What's  Happening  to  the  Students? 

Within  the  past  8  weeks  small  bands  of 
students  have  caused  riots  and  have  shaken 
emernments  In  countries  all  over  the  world. 

Tliey  toppled  President  Syngman  Rhee 
from  power  in  South  Korea,  brought  a 
change  of  government  in  Turkey,  caused  a 
5i-'50.000  riot  in  San  Francisco,  and  created 


serious  difficulties  for  President  Eisenhower's 
visit  to  Japan. 

In  aU  cases,  a  relatively  small  number  of 
students  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the 
riots  and  demonstrations.  But  behind  them 
have  been  numbers  of  adults  Inflaming  their 
passions  and  guiding  the  direction  of  their 
violent    excesses. 

Not  much  detail  is  Icnown  here  about 
the  student  activities  In  South  Korea  or  in 
Turkey,  but  some  Is  known  of  what  hap- 
pened In  San  Francisco,  and  this  throws 
light  upon  what  is  happening  to  students — 
at  least  to  the  small  minority  of  students 
who  get  involved  in  headline  grabbing  riots. 

To  keep  student  activities  in  perspective, 
it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  young  peo- 
ple have  certain  characteristics  which  make 
them  ideal  material  for  spearheading  mase 
demonstrations  and  even  violent  outbreaks. 
Young  people  like  to  be  part  of  a  crusade, 
a  inovement  larger  than  themselves,  with 
which  they  can  identify  thennselves,  and 
through  which  they  can  gain  some  degree 
of  self-expression.  Young  people  think 
more  of  the  need  to  express  themselves  and 
dwell  less  upon  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  than  do  adults. 

HOW    TO    START    A    RIOT 

If  you  want  to  start  a  riot,  one  way  is  to 
Inflame  the  minds  of  a  few  students,  throw 
in  a  couple  of  agitators  to  keep  things 
going,  and  let  nature  take  its  course.  Out- 
breaks of  more  or  less  violence  have  broken 
oiit  on  school  campuses  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  all  been  through  them  and  their 
intent  was  usually  Innocent  enough. 

Communists,  who  are  master  manipula- 
tors of  people,  know  these  characteristics  of 
youth,  and  have  consistently  sought  to  ex- 
ploit them  to  further  Communist  schemes. 
On  February  2.  Herbert  Phllbrlck.  a  former 
FBI  undercover  agent  in  the  Communist 
Party,  testified  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  that  "by  propagandiz- 
ing among  young  pec^le,  by  telling  them  and 
by  implying  to  them  that  this  committee  and 
other  Government  committees  are  a  threat 
to  their  free  speech,  they  know  that  imme- 
diately the  young  person  Is  going  to  respond. 

"Of  course,  not  all  young  pec^le  are  duped 
by  such  appeal,"  said  Phllbrlck,  "but  always 
they  are  able  to  confuse  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  young  people  and,  therefore,  building 
upon  these  appeals,  they  will  exploit  them 
still  further." 

All  this  is  background  for  what  happened 
in  San  Francisco  on  May  12,  13,  and  14.  On 
these  dates  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  met  in  San  Francisco  to  hold 
hearings  on  current  operations  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  northern  California.  A 
small  number  of  persons  were  subpenaed  to 
appear  before  the  committee. 

WAVE  OF   PROTEST 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  committee,  a 
wave  of  protest  sparked  by  such  groups  as 
th  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Lawyers  Guild,  and  west  coast  longshoremen 
was  rolled  up.  Tho.se  subpenaed  formed 
themselves  into  the  bay  area  defense  com- 
mittee. Another  group,  calling  itself  the 
San  Francisco  Citizens'  Committee  To  Pre- 
serve American  Freedoms,  got  into  the  fray. 

According  to  National  Guardian  (May  23), 
faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  and  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  signed  petitions  against  the  hearings. 
Faculty  members  at  San  Jose  State  College 
and  at  Stanford  University  published  pro- 
tests. 

The  Dally  Californlan,  a  student  paper,  re- 
portedly virged  students  to  picket  the  com- 
mittee and  to  attend  the  hearings  "to  Observe 
the  tenor  of  what  we  feel  to  be  in  the  truest 
sense  'un-American  activities.'  " 

Then,  the  real  action  began.  As  the  hear- 
ing opened  on  May  12,  a  rally  of  some  1,000 
people  was  held  in  Union  Square  called  by 
the  Berkeley  Student  Committee  for  Civil 


Liberties.  There  students  were  agitated  by 
adult  speakers,  and  thence  marched  to  the 
city  hall  where  student  picketing  was  al- 
ready going  on. 

ENTER   THE   AGTTATOBS 

About  200  people,  mostly  students, 
crowded  outside  the  hearing  chamber.  They 
were  denied  entrance  to  the  hearing.  Later 
they  began  chanting  "Open  the  doors." 
According  to  National  Guardian.  Archie 
Brown,  a  longshoreman,  demanded  that  the 
group  be  allowed  into  the  hearing  room. 
He  and  a  few  others  were  removed  from  the 
premises. 

Tension  grew  the  following  day  when  200 
to  250  demonstrators  tried  to  push  Into  the 
hearing  room  shouting,  "Let  us  in."  Fire 
hoses  were  turned  on  them  and  they  re- 
treated down  the  stairs  where  they  sat  and 
sang,  "We  will  not  be  moved,"  until  they 
were  ejected  from  city  hall. 

On  May  14  San  Francisco  Police  Chief 
Thomas  CahiU  reported  that  the  riot,  as  he 
called  it.  was  caused  by  professional  agita- 
tors. Police  Inspector  Michael  McOuire  iden- 
tified two  agitators  as  Archie  Brown,  a  long- 
shoreman, and  Merrill  Brodsky.  an  unem- 
ployed tile  setter.  On  May  17  San  Francisco 
Mayor  George  Christopher  estimated  that  the 
riot  cost  taxpayers  an  estimated  *250,000. 

Significantly,  very  few  students  were  in- 
volved In  the  violent  stage  of  the  demonstra- 
tions, and  these  evidently  were  egged  on  by 
professional  agitators.  The  real  Intent  of 
the  demonstration  was  disclosed  by  National 
Guardian  as  an  attempt  to  "drive  a  spike 
In  the  committee's  coffin"  by  curtailing  the 
Investigations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities,  or  even  to  close  it 
down  altogether. 

ONLY    THE    REDS    CAN    BENEFIT 

Without  assigning  motives  either  to  any- 
one involved  in  the  demonstrations  or  to 
those  reporting  the  riots  in  a  favorable  light, 
it  can  be  deduced  that  the  only  people 
directly  benefiting  from  any  curtailment  of 
the  work  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  would  be  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  being  investigated. 

A  question  this  student  riot  in  San  Fran- 
cisco might  well  raise  is  how  well  are  Ameri- 
can students  equipped  to  comprehend  ap- 
peals to  Join  in  actions  which  will  benefit  the 
plans  of  the  Communist  Party.  Herbert 
Phllbrlck  testified  that  "the  Communists 
know  that  our  young  people  lack  training 
and  lack  education  concerning  communism. 
•  •  •  Hence,  they  know  that  young  people 
are  vulnerable  to  their  attacks. 

"In  other  words,  the  Communists  know 
that,  if  they  can  weaken  or  if  they  can  de- 
stroy the  loyalty  of  our  young  people  in  our 
country  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  they  will 
be  a  long  way  toward  eventual  victory  over 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world." 

Student  outbreaks  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  pose  a  challenge  to  educa- 
tors and  to  parents  who  want  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  a  world  in  which  men  and  women 
can  enjoy  individual  political,  economic,  and 
religious  freedom. 


MUTUAL      SECURITY      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL  FOR  1961 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Barry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  a  seriously  curtailed  Mutual 
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Security  Appropriations  bill  for  1961. 
Once  again  we  are  witnessing  a  sort  of 
numbers  game,  a  blind  playing  with  fig- 
ures which  is  indeed  shocking.  At  this 
moment  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  once 
again  stepped  up  a  hard  overt  anti -West- 
ern campaign  across  the  world  from 
Cuba  to  Japan  where  they  have  been 
able  to  effectively  prevent  the  U.S.  Pres- 
ident from  paying  a  visit,  even  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
once  again  we  find  people  suggesting  that 
our  enormously  important  mutual  se- 
curity program  should  be  reduced. 

I  want  to  commend  those  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  real- 
istically faced  up  to  our  international 
needs  and  signed  the  minority  report  on 
this  bill.  This  minority  report  sets  forth 
quite  clearly  the  serious  consequences  of 
the  drastic  cuts  in  the  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  support  programs. 
When  the  President's  advisors,  the  men 
most  intimately  connected  with  and 
knowledgeable  about  these  programs,  de- 
cided that  $2  billion  was  needed  for  mil- 
itary assistance,  then  a  cut  of  $400  mil- 
lion is  a  very  serious  matter.  In  this 
hour  of  the  cold  war.  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  just  what  peruiy  wisdom  and 
pound  foolishness  can  prompt  such 
reasoning. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  reduc- 
ing the  Development  Loan  Fund  appro- 
priation to  $550  million.  With  com- 
plete disregard  of  reality,  I  am  amazed 
to  read  in  the  committee  report  that 
some  $298  million  of  already  committed, 
but  still  unspent  DLF  funds  are  avail- 
able for  1961  expenditure.  Can  the 
Members  who  assess  the  value  of  our 
foreign-aid  program  be  unaware  of  the 
administrative  procedures  of  committing 
funds  prior  to  their  final  obligation? 
I  find  difficulty  in  believing  so,  but  what 
other  explanation  can  there  be  for  such 
reasoning  as  one  reads  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  12619?  Sound  and 
careful  management  necessitate  long 
leadtimes  making  absolutely  necessary 
sizable  already  committed  but  not  yet 
finally  obligated  funds.  These  facts  are 
apparently  overlooked  or  ignored  by 
those  who  may  unwittingly  support  a 
watered-down  mutual  security  bill  that 
carries  with  it  a  substantial  reduction 
in  Development  Loan  funds. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  one 
of  the  soundest  of  our  programs.  I  made 
a  study  of  it  around  the  Mediterranean 
last  year.  I  came  back  impressed  with 
the  encouraging  fact  that  gradually  our 
aid  program  is  more  and  more  taking 
the  form  of  loans.  Each  year  less  is 
required  to  be  just  given  away  with  no 
expectation  of  repayment. 

In  Israel,  a  country  of  2  million,  a 
stronsj  point  in  the  turbulent  Middle 
East,  our  first  outright  gifts  of  funds  are 
being  supplanted  by  loans,  all  repay- 
ments of  which  have  to  date  been  made 
promptly  when  due.  F\irthermore,  the 
Israelis  are  now  sending  technical  aid 
to  other  underdeveloped  countries.  Our 
moneys  have  helped  in  research  which 
may  lead  to  important  findings  in  the 
prevention  of  cancer  among  other  things. 
In  Spain,  our  loans  to  establish  irriga- 
tion projects  are  increasing  agricultural 
production  by  10  percent. 
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Turkey,  with  26  million  people  and 

of  500,000  ready  to  die  if  need 

prevent  the  spread  of  Communist 

^o  the  Mediterranean,  a  proposed 

nillion  steel  mill  has  been  financed 

by  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

$80  million  railroad  binding  Tur- 

Iran,  another  ally,  will  do  much  to 

their  balance  of  payments  of 

exchange  through  steel  exports 

0  develop  the  lumber  industry  of 
h  nterland  and  increase  trade. 

aarren  Greece,  I  saw  the  proposed 
plant  to  make  them  an  exporter 
and  the  proposed  hydro- 
powerplfuit  to  develop  the  baux- 
diposits  into  an  alimiinum  industry, 
ijave  given  economic  hope  to  these 
fighters    for   freedom    in    their 
to  survive   in   the   competitive 
Rorld. 
total  nonmilitary  foreign  aid  pro- 
is  less  than  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
Df  our  total  gross  national  product, 
aid  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  it 
cost  to  buy  the  kind  of  security  we 
getting.     This  aid  program  repre- 
the  cheapest  form  of  freedom  in- 

our  tax  dollar  could  buy. 

cannot   abdicate   our   leadership 

world  to  the  U.S.S.R.    There  is  no 

but  that  as  new   nations  are 

in    Africa,    as    revolutionary    new 

seize  power  in  Latin  America, 

struggle  goes  on   to  balance   a 

population  increase  with  increased 

productivity     in     Asia,     the 

States  is  witnessing  an  intensi- 

of  the  struggle  with  Commu- 

dictatorship    around     the    world. 

ing  of  foreign  aid   programs  at 

time  will  only  aid  the  Soviet  Union. 

cjolonial  powers  withdraw.  Russia  is 

her  so-called  preclusive  de- 

_        program,  moving  in  rapidly 

1  the  void  and  take  over  these  weak 
nations   who   must    have   help   to 

"If  we  do  not.  the  Russians 

is  a  phrase  scoffed  at  by  some, 

so   often   that   it   has   almost 

a  cliche.     I   say  it  should   be 

"Where  we  have  not  the  Rus- 

have."    It  is  not  idle  speculation. 

and  is  happening.    Witness  Egypt. 

ouldn't  build  the  Aswan  high  dam 

so   Nasser   has   turned   to  Russia. 

at   this   moment,   the   Russians 

building   the   greatest    project    for 

since  the  Pyramids. 

Wthen  all  the  colonial  areas  in  Africa 

their   independence,  we  will  have 

25  new  nations,  all  with  equal 

in  the  U.N.    Thsir  combined  vote 

outweigh    the    United    States    and 

jresent   allies.     Private   investment 

is  inadequate  to  the  capital  needs 

newly  emerging  nations.     The 

States  would  be  risking  her  in- 

leadership  by  reducing  her 

foreign  aid  at  a  time  when 

is  expanding  hers  in  these  areas. 

.  Speaker,  unless  the  United  States 

abdicate    leadership     in    many 

of  the  world,  we  must  support  the 

thought  out  requests   of  the 

Politically  inspired  foreign 

cuts  are  not  economy,  they  are  a 

withdrawal  in  a  battle  being 

across  the  world  for  the  survival 

way  of  life. 
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TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  TO   THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation making  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
In  explanation  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  I  include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  Jay  W.  Glasmann, 
a.ssistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  letter  follows: 

OFFICf  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 

THE  Treasury. 
Washington.  June  16.  I960 
Hon  John  W  Byrnes. 
//oum-  of  Representatives, 
Old  House  Oijice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Byr.nes;  In  a  recent  cjnvcrsa- 
tion  yuu  inquired  as  t'j  the  status  of  the 
Technical  Amendments  Act  of  1960.  H.R. 
9625  and  H  R.  9636  As  you  know,  these  two 
bills  which  were  Introduced  on  January  14, 
1960.  would  amend  certain  of  the  Income 
and  administrative  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Thl.s  legislation  was  intrvoduced  at  the 
rcq.;esL  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  order 
that  It  might  be  made  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  for  tnctr  study  and  comment. 
Since  that  time  we  have  received  numerous 
commenUs  and  sxigge-stions  which  have  been 
most  helrtul  to  us  in  evaluating  the  merits 
of  the  original  proposals. 

In  brief,  certain  of  the  projxisals  received 
widespread  approval  as  being  either  neces- 
sary or  desirable  additions  to  our  lax  laws. 
Other  proposals  proved  more  controversial 
in  that  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  merits. 

It  was  your  hope  that  the  provisions  which 
had  fotind  general  acceptance  nrlght  be  con- 
sidered this  year  by  the  Congress.  Moreover, 
you  indicated  your  desire  to  sponsor  a  bill 
containing  these  provisions.  Accordingly,  I 
am  submitting  a  list  of  Beven  provisions 
wliich  have  found  general  acceptance  In 
my  opinion,  these  proposals  will  correct  cer- 
t.iin  incon;e  tax  inequities  and  hardships  as 
well  as  remove  certain  impediment.s  in  the 
orderly  and  efficient  operation  and  admini,-- 
tration  of  the  internal  revenue  system. 

A  brief  discussion  of  each  of  these  provi- 
sions follows: 

1.  Definition  of  a  dependent:  This  provi- 
sion would  correct  an  unintended  defect  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  re- 
storing dependency  exemptions  for  nationals 
of  American  Samoa  and  Swains  Island  (pri- 
marily children  of  U.S.  naval  personnel,  num- 
bering around  100 ) . 

2.  Obligation  ol  the  United  States  owned 
by  a  foreign  central  bank  of  Issue:  This 
amendment  provides,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
central  barks  of  issue  (quasi-governmental 
Institutions!,  for  tax  exemption  of  interest 
on  U.S.  bonds,  as  with  Interest  on  bank  de- 
p<v'5its  and  banker's  acceptances.  Such  in- 
terest is  now  exempt  If  the  bank  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  foreign  government.  The 
exemption  will  not  apply  to  Interest  on 
bonds  used  in  connection  with  any  commer- 
cial functions. 

3.  Election  of  certain  partnerships  and  pro- 
prietors as  to  taxable  status:  This  provi- 
sion   (1)    permits   a   partnership   which   has 
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elected  to  be  taxed  as  a  corporation  to  apply 
the  tax-free  reorganization  provisions  If  It 
actually  becomee  a  oorporatlon;  and  (2)  re- 
quires that  the  election  to  be  taxed  as  a 
corporation  be  made  In  the  last  month  of 
the  preceding  year  or  the  first  month  of  the 
current  year  for  which  It  Is  to  be  so  taxed. 

4.  Declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax 
by  Individuals:  This  provision  Is  intended 
to  eliminate  the  filing  of  1.7  million  non- 
taxable declarations  of  estimated  tax  by 
1 1 )  Increasing  the  "other  Income  '  limit  from 
,«100  to  $200;  and  (2)  providing  that  no 
declaration  need  be  filed  where  the  estimated 
tax  is  less  than  $40.  Also,  to  simplify  filing 
requirements,  the  gross  income  test  of  $400 
plus  $600  times  the  number  of  exemptions 
I'i  eliminated. 

5  Place  for  filing  tax  returns:  This  pro- 
\  islon  would  require  Individuals  living 
abroad  and  other  taxpayers  (Including  cor- 
porations) claiming  the  benefits  of  foreign 
income  provisions  to  file  their  returns  at  the 
office  designated  by  the  Secretary  rather 
than  in  the  district  where  they  claim  legal 
residence  or  place  of  business. 

6.  Disclosure  of  Information  as  to  per- 
sons filing  Income  tax  returns:  This  provi- 
sion eliminates  the  requirement  that  dis- 
trict directors  make  available  to  the  public 
lists  of  all  persons  filing  Income  tax  returns, 
and  substitutes  the  requirement  that  the 
district  directors  merely  state  whether  or 
not   a   specific    person   has   filed   a  return 

7  Criminal  penalty  for  claiming  a  false  or 
fraudulent  deduction  for  exemption :  This 
amendment  provides  that  claiming  a  false 
or  fraudulent  deduction  for  a  dependent 
shall  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanor  rather 
than  a  felony.  It  also  repeals  section  7207 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  found  to 
be  an  impediment  rather  than  an  aid  in 
criminal  prosecutions. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jay  W.  Glasmann. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


WHOSE  SURPLUS  IS  THIS?  NOT  THE 
TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riehlman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  by  this  time  should  be  very 
much  aware  of  the  growing  public  dis- 
like for  the  obsolete  and  costly  farm 
programs  under  which  we  have  operated 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

Farmers  are  frequently  blamed  for  the 
wasteful  programs  now  applied  to  a 
minority  group  in  American  agriculture. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  four-fifths 
of  agriculture  is  free  of  Government  con- 
trols and  the  programs  that  apply  to  the 
remaining  one-fith  were  enacted  right 
here  in  the  Congress  years  ago. 

Taxpayers,  including  farmers,  are 
getting  tired  of  price  fixing  which  has 
lesulted  in  depressed  prices  for  some 
commodities  and  production  controls 
that  never  have  worked. 

This  view  is  reflected  by  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Syracuse   <N.Y.)    Herald- 
JouiTial    which   I   now   submit   for   the 
Record. 
Whose  Surplus  Is  This?  Not  thi  Taxpaters 

There's  gravy  In  wheat  but  not  the  kind 
you  spread  over  pork  chops. 


Last  year,  96  factory-style  farms  collected 
more  than  $50,000  each  In  cash  locuis  on 
their  wheat. 

A  corporation  in  Montana  was  paid  $123,- 
000.  A  firm  in  Idaho  collected  $145,000.  An- 
other In  Oregon  received  $146,000. 

Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Benson  has  re- 
cently taken  steps  to  put  the  1961  program 
Into  operation. 

He  Is  required,  by  law,  to  do  this  by 
May  15. 

This  means,  In  turn,  a  guarantee  that  the 
1959  abuses  will  be  repeated. 

No  wonder  such  wide  public  distrust  of 
farm   support   programs   has   developed. 

The  administration  has  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  a  new  approach  because  present 
l^rograms.  designed  to  control  surpluses, 
don't. 

So  far  the  answer  has  been  In  the  nega- 
tive. Thus,  the  application  of  present  mtr- 
keiing  quotas  and  establishment  of  support 
prices  under  the  old  laws. 

Congressional  inaction  is  laid  to  election 
year  fear  of  the  farm  bloc. 

What  isn't  considered  is  election  year  re- 
action by  the  taxpaying  bloc. 


POLITICAL  EXPRESSION  BY 
VIOLENCE 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Hiestandj  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aghast  that  some  of  our  most  respected 
editorial  writers  in  the  Washington  press 
this  morning  are  sounding  notes  remi- 
niscent of  the  wailing  first  practice  of  a 
schoolboy  band.  They  cry  "defeat." 
Why? 

Seizing  upon  Japan's  tragic  crisis, 
there  emanates  from  our  local  press  a 
most  discordant  dirge — dolefully  be- 
moaning our  defeat — implying  that  we 
have  been  drummed-out  from  our  seat  of 
prestige  and  power  in  the  councils  of  the 
world. 

Come,  come  gentlemen — have  ye  so 
little  faith  and  such  small  coiurage  to 
p>eer  more  carefully  through  the  smoke 
and  mist  being  blown  up  by  our  enemies? 
Are  not  the  trumpets  in  Tokyo  the  same 
trumpets  which  have  sounded  at  Monte- 
video. Ankara,  and  Havana?  The  baton 
twirlers  prance  to  the  same  tune.  The 
paid  students  obviously  chant  the  same 
fanatic  anthem.  But  I  am  surprised 
that  such  experienced  critics  are  now 
listening  with  only  one  ear.  Under  such 
circumstances,  it  is  most  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  direction  from  which  the 
sound  comes — and  the  direction  it  is 
going. 

The  pitch  pipe  was  sounded  at  the 
summit.  The  prelude  was  conducted 
from  Pel  ping.  We  are  hearing  only  the 
second  stanza — its  crescendo  is  aimed  at 
drowning  out  the  voice  of  democracy  in 
Japan.  The  President's  visit  is  but  a 
part  of  our  side  of  the  picture.  Japan  is 
an  important  part  of  our  peace  perim- 
eter. This  is  the  significant  issue  today. 
Decisions  affecting  the  world  for  a  dec- 
ade or  more  are  being  made  in  Japan — 
deciding  Japan's  position  in  the  world 
of  free  nations.  These  decisions  should 
be  made  in  Japan's  own  way. 


Political  expression  by  violence  has 
been  the  practice  in  the  Orient  since  the 
days  of  Genghis  Kahn.  Why  should  wc 
expect  radical  changes  overnight?  The 
course  of  these  events  have  shown  that  it 
would  be  vastly  imprudent  for  us  to  in- 
ject ourselves  into  this  aspect  of  their 
affairs — this  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
President's  visit.  Thus,  while  Kishi's 
decision  to  cancel  the  President's  visit 
to  Japan  might  be  called  a  personal  dis- 
appointment— it  is  far  from  being  a 
defeat. 

The  Kremlin  and  Peiping  just  as  vig- 
orously are  seeking  to  affect  oiu-  own 
political  scene.  But,  the  world  has  long 
respected  the  U.S.  position  abhorring 
blackmail  and  violence  as  political  tools. 

Are  you  now  suggesting,  honored  gen- 
tlemen of  Washington's  press,  that  we 
renounce  this  respected  position  in  the 
interest  of  partisanship  in  domestic  poli- 
tics? Shall  we  fight  insults  with  invec- 
tives? Is  not  "discretion  the  better  part 
of  valor"?  It  has  been  said  with  great 
justification  that  "fools  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread." 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  CALUMET  COUN- 
TY BOARD  OP  SUPERVISORS 

Mr.  CURTTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Van  Pelt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  and  include  two  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Calumet  County 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

I  commend  these  county  ofBcers  for  the 
sound  position  they  adopted  in  each  reso- 
lution. 

Resolution  3 

Resolution  petitioning  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  legislation  providing  benefits  for 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  for  other 
purposes 

Whereas  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  Nation's  finest  citizens  served  the  cause 
of  democracy  during  the  period  of  World 
War  I:   and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  these  veterans 
have  now  reached  the  age  and  circumstances 
In  which  they  are  no  longer  self-support- 
ing, as  well  as  suffering  Illnesses  and  In- 
firmities aggravated  by  this  honorable  serv- 
ice to  their  country;   and 

Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
they  have  largely  become  a  class  of  for- 
gotten men,  many  of  whom  are  close  to  the 
grave:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Calumet  County,  Wis.,  That  this  body  rec- 
ognizes the  predicament  of  these  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  and  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  legislation  providing  benefits 
to  the  aged,  ill,  and  disabled  veterans  of 
this  Great  War  In  the  form  of  pensions  or 
any  other  means  which  will  provide  relief 
so  vitally  needed;   be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, to  the  Director  of  the  US 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to  the  chairman  of 
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the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Wisconsin  dele- 
gation in  the  Congress. 

Dated  this  14th  day  of  June  1960. 
Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Calumet  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  June  14,  1960. 
Roland  E.  Mn.i.nt, 

County  Clerk. 

Resolution  pertaining  to  Federal  aid  to  aged 
persons 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  now  considering  the  adoption  of  a 
program  subsidizing  medical  care  for  the 
aged:  and 

Whereas  such  various  plans  as  now  formu- 
lated do  lot  carry  proper  economical  meth- 
ods of  financing  and  will  only  lead  to  addi- 
tional tax  burden  to  all  taxpayers;  and 

Whereas  Calumet  County  has  always  pro- 
vided sufficient  medical  care  to  its  aged  per- 
sons and  feels  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  community  to  provide  such  care  to 
Its  aged  people;  and 

Whereas  any  Federal  program  providing 
such  care  to  aged  people  would  entail  much 
greater  administrative  costs  and  only  lead 
to  the  building  of  another  Federal  btireauc- 
racy  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Calumet  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  meeting  duly  assembled  this 
14th  day  of  June,  A.D.,  1960,  That  it  goes  on 
record  tigainst  any  form  of  Federal  subsidy 
for  medical  care  for  aged  people  and  openly 
announces  that  It  is  the  Intent  of  Calumet 
County  to  provide  such  medical  needs  to  its 
aged  people;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Wisconsin  Senators,  Alexander 
WrLET  and  William  Pioxmire.  and  to  the 
Congressman  of  the  Sixth  District.  William 
K.  Van  Pxlt. 

Passed  and  adopted  by  the  Calumet  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  on  June  14.  1960. 
Roland  E.  Miller, 
County  Clerk,  Calumet  County. 
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EIGHTEEN-DAY  BOYCOTT  ON 
JAPANESE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HcsmerI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hos- 
tile. anti-American  attitude  expressed 
by  Communist-agitated  Japanese  mobs 
is  an  affront  not  only  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, but  to  all  Americans. 

Despite  the  atrocities  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  n.  despite  the  killed 
and  wounded-in-action  lists  issued  daily 
from  the  infamy  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
war's  very  end,  in  victory  we  extended 
the  hand  of  brotherhood.  Americans 
forgave  and  contributed  much  of  our 
wealth  and  effort  to  rebuilding  Japan. 

The  American  people  and  the  U.S. 
Government  expressed  to  Japan  and  its 
people  a  compassion  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. The  reward  of  hate  and  violence 
we  have  received  during  the  past  few 
days  is  a  bitter  thing. 

Similar  affronts  have  occurred  from 
elsewhere,  such  as  Cuba  under  Castro, 
under  circumstances  where  individual 
Americans  were  powerless  to  express  ef- 
fectively their  disapproval.    But  today's 


situation  is  <Mie  in  which  individual 
Americans  have  a  unique  opportunity 
personally  to  protest  in  a  compelling 
manner. 

Thnt  is  by  temporarily  refusing  to 
purchEise  any  Japanese  imports. 

I  enphasize  the  word  "temporarily' 
because  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation  we 
are  not  anti- Japanese,  nor  have  we 
cause  to  be.  We  recognize  it  is  a  manip- 
ulate<  minority  in  Japan  responsible 
for  tt  e  disorder.  We  recognize  the  vast 
majoiity  of  Japanese  are  friendly  to  the 
Unite  1  States  and  regret  the  course  of 
events  as  much  as  we  do.  Yet.  that  ma- 
jority has  been  unable  to  compel  the 
minority  of  extremists  to  cease  disturb- 
ing tie  relatiCHiships  between  our  na- 
tions and  affronting  our  leaders,  our 
Gove-nment  and  our  people. 

We  Americans,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  it  within  our  power  to  express  our 
right  ul  indignation.  We  have  an  op- 
portiinity  to  advise  all  nations  that  as 
a  pe(ple  we  do  not  receive  insults  and 
indigiities  without  affront.  In  so  doing 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  dramatize 
our  !  trong  basic  moral  fiber  and  our 
determination  and  ability  to  resist  law- 
lessness and  disorder. 

Fo;'  myself,  I  have  determined  that 
from  today  until  midnight  on  the  4  th 
of  Ji  ly  I  shall  make  no  purchase  of  any 
artic  e  made  in  Japan  or  fabricated 
from  an  item  imported  from  Japan. 

I  hope  my  countrymen  see  fit  to  join 
me  ill  this  18-day  boycott. 

I  tike  this  course  regretting  its  neces- 
sity ind  with  the  emphatic  expression 
that  it  is  not  to  be  construed  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Japa- 
nese people  who  are  as  dedicated  as  we 
are  to  good  relationships  between  us. 

Hcwever,  as  between  the  alternatives 
of  submitting  to  these  indignities  with- 
out i)rotest  or  protesting  them  by  the 
means  available  to  us  as  individuals.  I 
belie  -'e  our  honorable  choice  is  clear. 


'AUL  BROWN— GENTLEMAN 

Ml.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneou.s 
matt  er. 

Tie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Okla  loma? 

Ti  ere  was  no  objection. 

Ml'.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Houj  e  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
gath?red  together  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
very  distinguished  colleague  and  able 
legis  ator,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  'aul  Brown.  Those  who  know  him. 
hearl  with  regret  the  announcement 
that  he  would  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
sessi  m. 

Al  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  few 
who  were  unavoidably  absent,  eloquently 
exprsssed  their  respect,  their  admira- 
tion, yes,  their  affection,  for  Paul. 

Wiile  all  of  us  want  him  to  do  the 
thin  js  he  wants  to  do,  and  wish  him  and 
his  1  amily  long  life,  good  health,  and  the 
utmost  of  happiness,  it  saddens  us  to 
knoi  r  that  he  will  not  be  with  us  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 


For  14  terms  his  integrity,  his  know- 
ledge, his  competence,  all  coupled  with 
his  genial  personality,  have  been  a  level- 
ing influence  in  bringing  about  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  He  served  his  peo- 
ple and  his  Nation  long  and  well.  He  was 
always  willing  to  compromise  on  form 
to  advance  principle  but  he  never  com- 
promised on  principle. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not  take 
a  stenographic  report  of  the  nice  things 
that  were  said  about  Paul,  led  by  the  re- 
mark.s  of  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Brent  Spence.  I  am  sure  that  before 
this  session  ends  he  and  our  other  col- 
leagues will  have  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
press themselves  to  the  same  effect  on 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  take  this 
time  to  call  attention  to  a  part  of  the 

beautiful  remarks  made  about  Paul 
Brown  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alabama,  Mr.  Albert  Rains.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  remarks  he  read  a 
poem  which  he  had  written.     With  his 

permission.  I  give  it  to  you  as  follows: 
Song  or  the  Savajtmah 
(With  apologies  to  the  great  Georgia  poet. 

Sidney  Lanier,  and  his  famous  verse  "Song 

of  the  Chattahoochee.") 

Near  the  hills  of  Habersham 

Close  to  the  valleys  of  Hall 

For  one  score  years  and  seven 

He's  been  our  colleague  Paul 

And  he  is  one  among  us 

Who's  answered  every  roll. 

Who  knows  by  Intuition 

When  the  bells  will  toll. 

In  his  first  race  for  Congress 

Biick  in  33 

Palt.  beat  nine  oppoiiiiits 

And  then  he  was  free — 

Until  2  years  ago 

Down  on  the  Georgia  plain 

A  lady  ran  for  Congress 

And  Palt-  had  a  campaign. 

To  the  Brown  record  Georgians  pointed  with 

pride 
And  the  voters  got  the  message  distinct 
For  when  the  polls  had  all  closed  down 
The  lady  didn't  have  one  precinct! 

Now  one  would  suppose,  in  speculation. 

That  Soxithciist  Power  Administration 

Would  be  l(x-ated  in  Atlanta 

But  headquarters  are  at  Elberton 

Close  to  the  Savannah 

And  Elberton  happens  to  be  hometown 

Of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Brown 

There  is  one  thing  in  his  career 

For  which  all  Crackers  hold  him  dear 

And  sing  a  loud  and  long  hoeanna 

To  Paul — Father  of  the  Savannah 

Since  Clark's  Hill  Dam  is  finished 

And  Hartwell  h.as  a  spill 

Because  our  colleague  here 

Always  kept  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

A  friend  of  the  farmers 
Whom  the  veterans  renown 
The  Independent  Bankers  call  him 
Sweet  Georgia  Brown. 

Now  a  great  romance  Is  ending 
We  knew  It  would  one  day 
Mrs.  Brown  is  taking  Palt. 
Away  from  Fannie  Mae. 

Away  from  Commodity  Credit 
Away  from  Soil  Conservation 
Away  from  FDIC 
And  from  Rural  Electrification. 

Back  to  the  Georgia  Bull  Etogs  and  back  to 

Augusta 
Where  Paul  can  while  his  time  away 
Watching  Eisenhower  at  play. 
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As  we  part  with  sorrow 
I  doubt  there  wiU  be  a  morrow 
When  we  can  view  with  real  oonteutment 
A  committee  bill  without  a  Brown  amend- 
ment. 

O'lr   dear   friend   will   be  far.   far  from   the 

maddening  cry 
n.)cklng  on  his  lawn  as  the  Savannah  rolls 

by 
Close  to  the  hills  of  Habersham 
Ncnr  to  the  valleys  of  Hall. 


SIGHTSEEING  SERVICE  AND  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Multer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  the  House,  in  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  started  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4815,  a  Dill  entitled. 
I  should  say  misentitled:  "To  insure 
pffoctive  regulation  of  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  and  fair  and  equal  competi- 
tion between  DC.  Transit  System.  Inc.. 
and  its  competitors." 

f\irther  consideration  and  action  on 
the  bill  will  no  doubt  come  before  thf 
House  very  shortly. 

I  earnestly  urge  all  those  Members 
who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  the  debate  to  read  the  same  as  it 
appears  in  the  Record  of  June  15.  1960. 
which  begins  at  page  12731  and  ends  at 
page  12737. 

My  own  remarks  appear  on  page  12734. 

I  can  recall  no  other  bill  of  an  al- 
legedly general  nature  which  ever  came 
before  the  Congress  that  sought  to  pick 
out  a  single  company  by  name  and  regu- 
late that  company,  ignoring  all  other 
companies  in  a  similar  position.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  as  expressed  at  the 
opening  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  to  prevent  the  DC.  Transit 
System,  Inc..  f  i  om  engaging  in  the  sight- 
seeing business. 

Its  right  to  engage  in  that  business 
was  granted  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  fran- 
chise the  Congress  gave  to  that  com- 
pany as  a  part  of  its  operation  of  a  mass 
transportation  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  it  was 
urged,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  all 
companies  engaged  in  mass  transporta- 
tion, including  the  predecessor  of  D.C. 
Transit,  engaged  in  sightseeing  service 
as  an  incident  to  their  business.  That 
statement  of  fact  was  disputed  by  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  one  of  whom  said 
that  D.C.  Transit  System's  predecessor 
had  only  engaged  in  the  sightseeing 
business  to  the  extent  of  about  $40,000  a 
year — page  12732 — and  another  said  that 
that  business  was  "a  matter  of  suffer- 
ance" and  that  now  under  the  specific 
grant  in  the  present  franchise  D.C. 
Transit  System  had  become  a  strong 
competitor,   particularly   of  Gray   Line 


which  is  the  principal  advocate  of  this 
bill. 

I  have  researched  the  matter  and  I 
desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  interesting  facts. 

At  page  255  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee it  is  specifically  stated  that  prior 
to  D.C.  Transit  System's  obtaining  its 
franchise  its  predecessor  had  done 
"about  $250,000  worth  of  business,  which 
was  about  1  percent  of  the  total  business 
done  by  the  transit  business."  The  rec- 
ord.? of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
show  that  in  the  3  years  prior  to  D.C. 
Tran.sit  System's  obtaining  its  franchise, 
its  predecessor  company  had  done  sight- 
.sccina  b'osiness  of  from  $240,000  to  $274,- 
000  a  year. 

In  support  of  the  bill  the  charge  was 
also  made  that  no  other  mass  transpor- 
tation companies  engage  in  the  sight- 
.seeing  business.  This  is  directly  con- 
trary to  the  fact. 

Before  reporting  this  bill  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
asked  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to 
examine  into  the  entire  question  and  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  committee.  The 
Public  Utilities  Commission  did  that  and 
its  report  is  dated  January  15.  1960.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  commit- 
tee and  is  open  to  the  examination  and 
inspection  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  that  report  the  Commission  found 
thai  D.C.  Transit  enjoyed  no  advantage 
over  its  competitors,  it  received  no  sub- 
sidy, and  that  its  predecessor  had  en- 
gaged in  the  sightseeing  business  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

More  important,  it  found  that  the 
sightseeing  service  was  traditionally  re- 
lated to  mass  transit  service  through- 
out the  country  and  that  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  four  mass 
transit  companies  engaged  in  sightsee- 
ing operations  and  that  they  could  not 
remain  in  the  transit  business  if  they 
were  subjected  to  legislation  similar  to 
H.R.  4815. 

On  page  10  of  its  report,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

A  careful  review  of  the  practices  in  other 
comparable  cities  Indicates  that  most  of  the 
local  tran.sportatlon  companies  conduct  both 
mass  trauait  operations  and  charter  and 
.sightseeing  I'peratious. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia  sent  out 
que.'stionnaires  to  regulatory  agencies  in 
metropolitan  areas  asking  whether  or 
not  they  limited  the  sightseeing  opera- 
tions of  ma.ss  transportation  companies. 
Nine  of  twelve  answers  were  "No."  Two 
of  them  said  they  were  limited  to  the 
originating  territory. 

Another  question  was  whether  the 
sightseeing  operations  were  carried  on 
independently  of  the  mass  transporta- 
tion operations.  Eleven  of  the  twelve  an- 
swered "No"  and  the  12th  said  it  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  found 
that  the  employment  of  assets  and  per- 
sonnel in  sightseeing  services  by  D.C. 
Transit  was  in  the  public  interest — page 
11. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  this 
bill  "is  not  an  appropriate  method  to  In- 


sure fair  and  equal  competition  between 
D.C.  Transit  and  Its  charter  and  sight- 
seeing competitors" — page  13. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  said — 
page  12732: 

This  is  a  fight  primarily  and  principally 
bctw^een  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  sightseeing 
and  charter  operation  and  the  Gray  Lines 
sigl.ticeiiig  and  charter  operation. 

That  is  the  fact. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  the 
other  day,  the  Gray  Line  is  the  real  big 
operator  and  monopolist  in  the  sight- 
seeing business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Its  sightseeing  business  is  about 
$1,300,000  a  year  as  against  that  of  its 
nearest  competitor,  the  DC.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, with  less  than  $500,000  a  year.  A 
necessary  incident  of  the  sightseeing 
business  is  the  ability  to  supply  hotel 
accommodations.  Gray  Line  controls, 
under  exclusive  contracts,  more  than 
12.000  hotel  rooms  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Its  nearest  competitor  controls 
about  1.500  rooms. 

But  let  us  see  how  badly  Gray  Line  has 
been  hurt,  if  at  all,  by  D.C.  Transit  com- 
petition. The  records  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  show 
that  in  1955.  before  D.C.  Transit  came 
into  Washington,  Gray  Line  had  a  pas- 
senger revenue  of  $914,640  and  showed 
a  net  loss  of  $34,182  for  that  year.  In 
1959,  after  3  years  of  competition  with 
DC.  Transit,  Gray  Line  showed  passen- 
ger revenues  of  $994,819  with  a  net  profit 
of  $42,952.  The  difference  frcrni  loss  to 
earnings  during  the  3-year  period,  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  Gray  Line,  is 
approximately  $77,000. 

In  anticipation  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill  a  survey  was  made  of  the  sightseeing 
buses  in  the  Capitol  Hill  area  during  the 
off  hours — that  is.  the  hours  outside  peak 
mass  transit  hours — during  the  week  of 
June  8  to  June  15,  1960.  There  were 
foimd.  by  actual  physical  count  in  that 
area,  267  charter  and  sightseeing  buses; 
46  belonged  to  the  Gray  Line.  23  to  DC. 
Transit,  and  the  balance  of  198  to  other 
companies  in  lesser  numbers. 

This  is  indeed  bad  legislation — imfair. 
discriminatory,  and  unconstitutional. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  will  reject  it. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONEMENT  OP  ROLLCALL 
VOTES  ON  MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY 
OF  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  any  record  votes,  rollcalls 
on  bills  or  on  motions  to  recommit,  may 
be  put  over  until  Wednesday  next. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand, 
there  are  20  bills  to  come  up  under  sus- 
pension on  Monday,  or  approximately 
that  many,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Some  of  those  will  probably  be 
passed  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  about  any  of  these  bills  that  are 
on  the  suspension  calendar  for  Mon- 
day. Having  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
bills  contain,  I  am  constrained  to  ob- 
ject to  putting  the  votes  over  from  Mon- 
day until  Wednesday.  I  am  constrained 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  object. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  roUcall  votes 
on  motions  to  recommit  or  on  the  passage 
of  bills  or  amendments  thereto  on  Tues- 
day next  may  be  put  over  until  Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  there  are  two  bills  com- 
ing up  on  Tuesday,  and  only  two  bills? 
One  is  the  farm  bill  and  one  is  the  so- 
called  zinc  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  will  be  taken  up 
after  the  disposition  of  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will  be  just  those 
two  bills? 

Mr.  ALBERT.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


respoixdence  between  himself  and  a 
meml  er  of  the  staff  of  the  White  House. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cttrtin,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  the  follow- 
ing:) 

MrJVANZANDT. 

Mr  OsMERS  and  to  include  a  cjhart. 

^At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albert,  and 
to  in:lude  extraneous  matter,  the  fol- 
lowin  I :  > 

Mr  Flood. 

Mr  Harrison  and  to  include  tables. 

Mr  Toll. 

Mr  RousH. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bray,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelsen  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuRTiN  t ,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday,  June  27. 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuRTiN>,  for  30  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
June  21. 

Mr.  Lindsay  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
CuRTiN  I ,  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday,  June 
23. 

Mr.  Stratton  <  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I.  for  1  hour,  on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert  I ,  for  1  hour,  on  Monday.  June  27. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Heckler  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Meader,  to  revLse  and  extend  the 
remarks  he  made  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  mutual  security  bill 
and  include  an  article  by  Mr.  Vance 
Bland  in  the  General  Electric  Defen.se 
Quarterly,  and  also  an  exchange  of  cor- 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

liill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

a.s  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

inder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

2  >29.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  De- 
Education  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  re- 
cprtain  provisions  requiring  affidavits  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
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House  Administration,  reported 
;hat  committee  had  examined  and 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House 
following  title,  which  was  there- 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 
9883.  An    act    to    adjust    thr    rate    of 
compensation   of   certain    officers    and 
yees  of  the  Federal  Government,  und 
1  her  purposes. 
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EIdmondson. 
Thornberry. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
BURLESON,  from   the  Commit- 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture Ito  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of 
the  S  enate  of  the  following  title : 

S.J.  Res.  39.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite  1  States  granting  representation  in  the 
elect<r;il  college  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


ALBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 

he  House  do  now  adjourn. 

motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 

o'clock  and  16  minutes  p.m.),  un- 

previous  order,   the  House   ad- 

until  Monday.  June  20.  1960.  at 

dlock  noon. 


ts 
red 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS . 
ETC. 


Urider  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
Eommunications  were   taken   from 
£  peaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


A  letter  from  the  Ch.iirman.  Foreign 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  Unit- 
transmitting  the  report  prior  to 
;tlon  of  balances  for  the  period  as  of 
15.  1960,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  798. 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
Operations. 

.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation  entitled  "A  bill   to  repeal 
of  October  22,  1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43 
sees.  351-355.  357-360),   and  the  act 
September  22,  1922  (c.  400,  42  Stat.  1012; 


a;t 


43  use.  sec.  356).  and  to  require  that  eii- 
trymen  of  lands  in  Nevada  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act  be  resident  citizens  of  Nevada";  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

2274.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  N.iturallz;itiun  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  tran-smitting  a  copy 
of  the  order  granting  the  application  f(jr 
permanent  residence  tiled  by  Allen  Shih- 
Chun  Hsiao,  ATflST.SSa.  pur.'^uaut  to  tlie  Refu- 
gee Relief  Act  of  195;?;  Ui  the  rt)mnuftee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

2275.  A  letter  from  tiie  Coinmi.ssioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US 
Department  of  Ju.stice.  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  invohed,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1952; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2276-  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department,  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  cases  where  the  author- 
ity contained  in  .section  212(dM3l  was  ex- 
ercised in  behalf  of  such  aliens,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Jiidiciary. 

2277.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  the  eighth  report  on  the 
extent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  contributions 
to  internalionnl  organizations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Public 
Law  806,  81st  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  418  >; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.s: 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Piiblic  Worlcs. 
H  R.  11240  A  bill  U)  amend  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  in  the  construc- 
tion of  approach  roads  to  ferry  facilities  on 
the  Federal-aid  system;  without  amendment 
(  Rept.  No.  1895) .  Referred  Ui  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Committee  on  the  DistrKt 
(1  Columbia.  H  R.  8697.  A  bill  to  amend 
The  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act 
of  1945  with  rei,pect  to  the  requirements  for 
adoption  of  u  redevelopment  plan  for  a 
project  area;  with  .amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1911 1.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoii.se  on  the  St^te  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  11136.  A  lull  for  the  relief  of  Princess 
Anne  County  School  Board,  Virginia;  with 
amendment  i  Rept.  No.  19121.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
uf  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  S  1.^08  An  act  to 
provide  for  eoonoinic  re>;ulation  of  the  Ala.«^lca 
Railroad  under  the  Interstflte  Commerce  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
I  Rept.  No.  1913  i  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tlie 
Union. 

Mr  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S  1509.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as 
amended,  to  provide  "grandfather"  rights  lor 
certain  motor  carriers  and  freight  forwarders 
operating  in  iiitfrstate  or  foreign  commerce 
within  Alaska  and  between  Alaska  and  the 
other  States  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
certain  water  carriers  operating  within 
Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  1914 ».  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.     House  Joint  Re.so- 
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lutlon  649.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Stir- 
geon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
t  J  provide  for  International  cooperation  In 
heiilth  research  and  research  training,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1D15).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  S.  2857.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  so 
as  to  provide  for  refunds  of  contributions 
in  the  case  of  annuitants  whose  length  of 
service  exceeds  the  amount  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  maximum  annuity  allowable  under 
buch  act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1916 1. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
H  >use  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1965.  An  act  to 
make  uniform  provisions  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
of  certain  regvilatory  agencies:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1917).  Referred  to  the 
C onunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
i.f  the  Union. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY:  Committee  on  Rule.=^. 
House  Resolution  664.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HR.  122C1,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
ainended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  with  respect  to  market  adjustment 
mad  price  support  programs  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  to  provide  a  high-protein  food 
distribution  program,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1918).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  A.  Sken- 
andore;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1896).  Referred  to  the  Committee  cf  the 
Whole  Houfe. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1454.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Keltha  L. 
Baker;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1897). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE;  Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
S.  2113.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George  K. 
Caldwell;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1898).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou.'^e. 

Mr.  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  2277.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Geo.  D. 
Emery  Co.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1899).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2817.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  R. 
Paquette;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1S100).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7618.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  P.  Lam- 
bert Co.,  Inc.,  and  Southeastern  Drilling 
Corp;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1801). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  7792.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  A. 
Mastandrea;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1902).  Referred  to  the  Comnalttee  of  the 
Whole  House.- 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  8885.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
L  Berryman;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1903).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  9715.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Otis  Drlnk- 


ard;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1904) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  10152.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mlso 
Marie  E.  Mark;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1905 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  11420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ferdinand 
Hofackcr;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1906).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11562.  A  bill  for  the  reHef  of  the  Mari- 
time Museum  Association  of  San  Diego; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1907).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise. 

Mr  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11791.  A  bill  to  confer  Jurisdiction  on 
the  US.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  clainn  of  Paul 
Bernstein  against  ihe  United  States;  with 
nmendment  iRept.  No.  1908).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H  R  12475.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Claude  L. 
Wimberly;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1909).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wholo  House. 

Mr,  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  1247G.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  H. 
Esterline;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1910).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.-severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  THORNBERRY: 

HR  12699.  A  bin  to  cancel  a  deed  of  trust 
to  the  United  States  from  the  predecessor  In 
name  of  Gallaudet  College  and  any  evidence 
of  Indebtedness  related  to  the  same  trans- 
action, to  quiet  the  college's  title  to  prop- 
erty belonging  to  it,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana: 

H  R.  12700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  create  a 
Special  Committee  on  Marine  Sciences,  to  de- 
velop and  encourage  a  national  program  for 
the  promotion  of  research,  surveys,  and  edu- 
cation in  the  marine  sciences,  to  recommend 
contracts,  grants,  or  other  forms  of  assist- 
ance, to  encourage  the  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies and  evaluate  the  programs  of  marine 
research  undertaken  by  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  In  these  scientific  fields; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 

HR.  12701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  certain  tech- 
nical revisions  in  the  Income  and  admin- 
istrative provisions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12702.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  Imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  sale  of  aviation  fuel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 

HR.  12703.  A  bill  to  authorize  refund  or 
credit  of  certain  additions  to  the  tax  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 

HR.  12704.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  to  authorize  the  retire- 
ment of  employees  after  30  years  of  service 
without  reduction  in  annuity;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Clvn  Service. 
By  Mr.  JENNINGS: 

HJl.  12705.  A  bin  to  delay  lor  60  days  in 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 


visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KING  of  Utah: 

HJi.  12706.  A  bin  to  require  detailed  ac- 
counting by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  case  of  travel  expenses, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MORGAN; 

H.R.  12707.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  confine  within  a  conduit  a 
portion  of  Dunlap  Creek  In  Brownsville,  Pa.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PERKLN'S: 

H.R.  12708.  A  bill  to  .amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  strengthen  inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  pi-actlces,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TEAGLT:  of  Texas: 

H.R.  12709.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  for  use  toward  the  con- 
struction  of  a  U.S.S,  Arizona  memorial;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 

H.R.  12710.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1732(b)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
business  records  held  in  a  custodial  or  fidu- 
ciary and  the  introduction  of  the  same  in 
evidence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ASPINALL  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  12711.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  issu- 
ance of  exchange  noncompetitive  oil  and  gas 
leases  under  certain  circumstances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN : 

H.R.  12712.  A  bin  to  delay  for  60  days  iii 
limited  cases  the  appUcablllty  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  HOG  AN  : 

H.R.  12713.  A  bin  to  delay  for  60  days  in 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  Utah: 

H.R,  12714.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  temporary  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  prevent  certain  acts  and  practices  pend- 
ing completion  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
proceedings;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  12715.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Conimlsslon  Act  to  strengthen  Inde- 
pendent competitive  enterprise  by  providing 
for  fair  competitive  acts,  practices,  and 
methods  of  competition,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MEADER: 

H.R.  12716.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  the  imposition  by  the 
States  of  certain  taxes  Involving  sales  in 
interstate  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

HH.  12717.  A  bill  to  provide  for  deduction 
in  computing  income  taxable  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  of  losses  sus- 
tained by  public  transit  systems  In  conver- 
sion from  street  railways  to  buses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

HR.  12718.  A  bin  relating  to  the  report- 
ing by  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
expenditures  of  counterpart  funds  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 
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By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  12719.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 

of    law   establishing    a    stationery   allowance 

fur  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr   COOLEY: 
HR.  12720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  UNDSAY : 
H  J.  Res.  764.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  cases  where  the 
President  is  xmable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  ofBce;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.  Con.  Res.  702.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  restoration  of  the  principle  of  biparti- 
sanship in  American  foreign  policy:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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resolutions  were  introduced  and 
illy  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

12721.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
H.  Chihn;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

12722.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
present  a  gold  medal  to  Louis  Armstrong; 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
[By  Mr.  RILEY: 

12723.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfonso 
tfero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 

12724.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yee  Mec 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 

12725.  A  bill  for  the  reliei   of  Estrel- 
ngco;   to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judi- 
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The  Crisis  of  the  "Golden  Sixties' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  17.  1960 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  address  I  delivered  before  the  21st 
general  convention  of  the  System  Feder- 
ation No.  41  of  the  Chesapeake  k  Ohio 
Railway  on  Wednesday.  June  15,  1960, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Crisis  of  the    •Golden  Sixties 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  with  you 
here  this  morning.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity, too,  of  being  able  to  discuss  with  you 
some  of  the  major  issues  facing  America 
today. 

You  undoubtedly  remember  that  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  predictions  that  we  were  entering  what 
they  called  the  "golden  sixties" — that  this 
decade  was  one  of  glorious  promise  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Less  than  6 
months  have  passed.  But  I  wonder  how 
many  Americans  are  finding  things  so  golden 
right  now.  Our  position  in  world  affairs  is 
more  precarious  and  more  dangerous  than 
it  has  been  since  the  days  of  Korea.  Here 
at  home  the  problems  of  unemployment,  the 
welfare  of  our  aged,  the  education  of  our 
children,  and  other  problems  equally  press- 
ing, are  going  unsolved. 

You  have  a  right — and  a  duty — to  ask 
why  this  is  so.  The  answer  is  that  we  have 
a  Government  in  Washington  that,  in  the 
down-to-earth  phrase  coined  nearly  five  cen- 
turies ago.  is  following  a  penny  wise  pound 
ftxjlish  approach  to  America's  problems.  To 
save  a  dollar  today  It  is  sacrificing  America's 
promise  for  the  future.  It  is  sacrificing  our 
most  important  resource — the  strength  and 
well-being  of  our  people. 

As  a  Senator,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  I  am  disturbed  by  this. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  many  of  my 
coUeagvies  on  Capitol  Hill  are  trying  hard 
to  do  something  about  it.  As  you  know, 
constructive  action  has  been  difRcult  because 
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By  Mr.  FLYNN: 
H.R.     12726.  A   bill   for   the    relief   of  Moy 
Sig  Mon,  Moy  Sue  Yook,  Moy  Dick  Mon  and 
Moy    Don    Mon:    to    the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  i-ule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.sk 
and  refeiied  as  follows: 

499.  By  Mr.  CANFIELD:  Petition  of  226 
citizens  of  Pas.saic  County,  N.J.,  in  support  of 
.S  1046  and  H  R.  4488  to  increase  the  mini- 
mum w.ige  level  to  $1.25  per  hour  and  extend 
the  protection  of  the  law  to  nearly  8 
mil'ion  workers  not  now  covered:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

500  By  Mrs.  .ST.  GEORGE:  Resolution  No. 
10  on  t:ixcs  on  US.  property,  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Delaware, 
N  Y  ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


SIONS    OF    REMAR  KS 
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e  can  be  no  question,  the  peace  issue 

No  sane  man,  regardless  of 

advocates    the    horrors   of    war.     But 

cannot    be    secured    through    wishful 

December    the    Democratic    Advi.sory 

issued    its    own    "State    of    the 

message    for    1960,    In    which    it    ob- 

"The  legitimate  debate  is  not  over 

but    means — the    policies    which    will 

the  conditions  most  likely  to  secure 

and  lasting  peace  which  all  Amer- 

seek.     The  record  of  the  Republican 

tion  in  foreign  policy  reveals  er- 

x)licy  switches  which  have  sadly  dam- 

\inericas  strength  and  prestige. ' 

foreign    policy,"    the    message    con- 
"should  be   far  more    than   slogans, 
es  and  reassurances.     Our  foreign  pol- 
basically    a    matter    of    our    national 
,  our  national  effort  and  our  national 
ideals  of  human  Justice." 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  is  con- 
onally  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
branch    of    Government.     There    is 
Congress     can     do     to    forestall     the 
We   can,   however,    urge,    inveeti- 
otherwlse  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
t   to  conduct   a  responsible   foreign 
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Wh  fther  we  like  it  or  not,  the  state  of  our 
defeni  es  is  a  basic  consideration  In  determin- 
o\lr  position  In  the  world  today,     Soviet 
in  missiles  and  their  successes  with 
satellites  and  moon  shots  have  con- 
nearly  everyone  that  we  should  take 
look  into  how  our  defense  money  is 
spent — everyone,  that  is,  except  the  ad- 
But  the  Democrats  In  Wash- 
are  asking  some  searching  questions, 
answers  have  not  always  been  so 
It  Is,  In  fact,  because  of  £>emo- 
actlon  In  Congress  that  ovir  defense 
Is  as  good  as  It  is. 


en 


believe  the  leadership  of  my  party  is  to 
commended  for  its  own  responsible  atti- 
I  .nd  actions  on  foreign  policy  questions, 
urged  the  administration  not  to  rely 
good-will  trips,  summit  conferences 
dollars  to  pave  the  road  to  peace.     All  of 
things  have  their   place.     But,   singly 
collectively,    they    are    not   a    substitute 
rell-thought-out,  well-executed  foreign 
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I  believe  with  Mr  Eisenhower  that  God 
IS  on  the  side  of  right.  But  I  also  believe 
thr.t  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves. 
We  cannot  afTord  to  let  our  military  forces 
deteriorate  while  Mr.  Khrushchev  gloat.s. 
We   need   strength   to  match  strength. 

Even  on  the  dome.stic  front  we  are  lagging 
beliind.  Look  at  education.  The  experts  are 
wiirniUK  that  our  children  are  not  getting  an 
eduratinn  they  will  some  day  need  to  lead 
our  country  In  it,s  competition  with  the  Rus- 
sians. There  are  not  enough  classrooms. 
Teachf-rs  .ire  underpaid.  In  higher  educa- 
tion, we  shall  need  in  the  next  10  years  a 
number  of  new  buildings  equal  to  the  total 
number  built  in  the  last  200  years.  If  we 
iire  going  to  meet  the.se  needs,  the  Federal 
Government  must  act.  Many  of  us  in  Con- 
gres.s  have  long  waged  a  vigorous  battle  for 
appropriate  legislation.  Right  now  we  are 
fighting,  and  fighting  hard,  to  get  through  a 
h\\\   to  aid   in   school   construction. 

The  administration  has  finally  come 
around  to  sponsoring  a  proposal,  too.  But 
this  proposal,  calling  for  expenditures  ear- 
ned out  o\er  a  long  period  of  years  Instead 
of  meeting  co.sts  now,  would  In  the  long  run 
be  unnecessarily  e.xpensive  and  would  still 
fail  to  meet  the  need.  It  is  another  example 
of  the  penny  wise  pound  foolish  attitude 
which  is  sapping  the  strength  of  ovir  country. 

A  Presidential  veto  may  be  in  the  offing. 
But  short  of  that.  I  promise  you  we  are  going 
to  have  this  .school  issue  resolved  before 
Congress  adjourns.  We  need  more  and  better 
schools  tor  our  children— and  we  are  going  to 
have  them. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  con- 
fronting this  country  is  that  of  creeping 
unemployment.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
from  administration  spokesmen  about  the 
dangers  of  creeping  inflation.  I,  for  one,  cer- 
tainly do  not  minimize  the  problems  caused 
by  the  ri.sing  cost  of  living.  But  we  rarely 
hear  a  word  from  the  administration  about 
the  problem  caused  by  rising  unemployment. 
According  to  the  statisticians.  2  years  have 
passed  since  the  start  of  the  recovery  from 
the  disastrous  1958  recession.  But  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  around  here  who  do  not  know 
that  the  recession  is  over,  and  the  econo- 
mists are  already  talking  about  the  beginning 
of  the  next  one. 

The  facts  are  blatantly  clear,  and  no 
amount  of  hiding  can  minimize  their  Im- 
pact. Unemployment  Is  a  growing  problem. 
We  have  had  three  recessions  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  After  the  first  recession, 
unemployment  dropped  nationally  to  a  3 
percent  level:  aftCT  the  second  recession  un- 
employment remained  at  the  4  percent  level. 
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.\nd  now  at  least  5  i>ercent  of  the  working 
people  of  the  Nation  remain  unemployed. 

It  Is  little  consolation  for  the  unemployed 
to  know  that  we  have  reached  a  half-bllllon 
dollar  economy-.  Certainly  this  Is  a  great 
achievement,  but  it  does  not  make  hunger 
and  suffering  any  easier  to  bear. 

All  kinds  of  excuses  have  been  made  for 
;he  persistence  of  unemployment.  At  first  It 
•vvas  blamed  on  the  steel  strike.  When  the 
.steel  strike  was  over,  the  blame  was  placed 
on  the  snow  and  the  rain.  Now  that  summer 
Is  here  and  the  snow  has  melted  all  we  hear 
is  the  expression  of  hope  that  by  and  by  it 
■AiU  all  be  better. 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  Is  oi^erating  way 
below  capacity,  the  average  duration  of  un- 
tMiiployment  continues  to  rise,  and  the  num- 
ber c)f  depressed  areas  Is  increasing.  We 
have  been  warned  by  leading  economists  that 
if  our  rate  of  economic  growth  Is  not  stepped 
uj).  we  face  the  prospect  of  being  out- 
.>tripped  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  the  administration  refuses  to  do  any- 
thir.s;  Its  only  preoccupation  seems  to  be 
to  gather  a  budget  surplus.  But  I  say  to  you 
that  inaction  Is  the  best  way  to  get  a  budget 
deficit. 

l!  this  were  a  time  for  niceties.  I  would 
liesitate  to  say  this.  But  we  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  smiling  pleasantries.  I  miiit 
say  that  the  present  administration  reminds 
me  of  the  old  Bourbon  king:  "After  me  the 
deluge."  Instead  of  offering  a  positive  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  needs  of  America,  the 
administration  is  satisfied  with  the  slogan 
of  "one-third  and  one."  As  we  have  been 
reminded,  this  is  all  that  is  needed  In  order 
to  sustain  the  vetoes  of  the  positive  program 
iliat  the  majority  party  is  trying  to  enact  in 
the  jiresent  Congress. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Presidential  veto 
stopping  aid  to  depressed  areas.  To  the  ad- 
ministration this  legislation,  so  vital  to 
America  and  to  my  Stat«  of  West  Virginia. 
IS  a  squandering  of  money.  This  was  the 
excuse  given  in  the  veto  message. 

I  rind  this  Incredible.  The  President  can 
talk  all  day  about  the  necessity  of  giving  aid 
to  underdeveloped  and  needy  areas  abroad. 
This  will  strengthen  democracy,  he  says. 
Well,  I  say  It  Is  high  time  we  started  strength- 
ening our  own  democracy  here  at  home. 

We  have  more  than  a  hundred  communi- 
ties In  the  United  States,  some  of  the  worst 
ones  being  in  my  own  State,  which  are 
suffering  from  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment. In  some  of  these  areas  unemploy- 
ment has  reached  depression  proportions. 
There  are  no  labor  shortage  areas  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  where  these  un- 
employed can  migrate  and  find  Jobs.  Your 
neighlxjrs  can  tell  you  this.  The  only  solu- 
tion, then,  is  to  try  to  create  additional  Jobs 
and  bring  them  to  these  communities.  This 
IS  what  the  depressed  areas  bill  would  have 
achieved.  Its  major  aim  was  to  establish 
credit  funds  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest 
to  encourage  expanding  business  to  locate 
in  depressed  areas.  The  bill  would  have 
helped  to  Improve  the  public  facilities  in 
these  communities  to  make  them  more  at- 
tractive to  new  Industry.  It  would  also  have 
provided  for  the  retraining  of  workers,  and 
111  some  cases  It  would  have  paid  workers  who 
have  exhausted  unemployment  Insurance 
subsistence  payments  while  they  would  be 
ur.'lergolng  these  periods  of  training. 

This.  It  seems  to  me.  is  a  constructive 
:i!)proach  to  some  Important  economic  prob- 
lems, not  a  wasteful  one.  Nothing,  In  fact, 
could  be  more  wasteful  than  losing  the  pro- 
ductivity of  a  good  part  of  oiu*  working  force. 
But  the  administration  has  spoken.  And 
there  are  not  enough  votes  to  override  the 
veto. 

One  major  piece  of  legislation  which  we 
were  able  to  get  through  during  the  last 
session  of   Congress  was  an  amendment  to 


the  Railroad  Retirement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Acts.  The  most  important  part 
of  this  legislation  was  that  It  Increased  re- 
tirement and  survivor  benefits  in  general 
by  about  10  percent.  This  is  a  measure  that 
is  of  enormous  importance  to  the  country 
and  to  my  State  of  West  Virginia.    In  1958- 

1959  a  total  of  more  than  $1  billion  In  benefit 
payments  was  paid  to  people  throughout  the 
country.  The  amount  for  West  Virginia  was 
more  than  $22  million.  Because  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  amount  for  the  future  should 
be  even  greater. 

But  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  this  does 
not  solve  the  problems  of  the  railroad  em- 
ployee Total  employment  on  American  rail- 
roads has  dropped  sharply  since  World  War 

II  Only  2  year.K  have  not  seen  a  decline. 
In  1956.  employment  on  class  1  railroads 
averaged  Just  over  1  million;  in  1957  it 
dropped  to  985.000;  In  the  recession  year  of 
1958  it  dropped  further  to  840,000.  Railway 
employment  declined  throughout  1959,  and 
averaged  Just  816.000  for  the  year.  The  No- 
vember 1959  railway  employment  figure  of 
783.995  was  the  lowest  monthly  figure  In  this 
century. 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
has  backed  a  number  of  proposals  which 
should  help  to  relieve  the  crisis.  One  of 
thes»  is  the  Passenger  Train  Service  Act  of 

1960  which  would  require  the  railroads,  as 
part  of  their  public  responsibility,  "to  pro- 
vide reasonably  frequent,  safe,  clean,  and 
convenient  passenger  service"  and  to  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  serve  the  public 
adequi.tely  in  their  passenger  train  opera- 
tions. This  legislation,  railroad  labor  be- 
lieves, would  not  prevent  the  elimination  of 
unneeded  passenger  services,  but  It  would 
protect  the  public  from  the  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  passenger  trains  even  though 
these  trains  are  still  needed  to  meet  our 
country's  transportation  requirements. 

Other  bills  of  Importance  to  railroad  em- 
l.loyees  are  the  railroad  accident  reports  bill, 
the  railroad  track  motor  car  safety  bill,  and 
the  railroad  track  and  bridge  safety  inspec- 
tion bill.  These  bills,  and  others,  represent 
the  responsible  way  in  which  the  railroad 
employees  are  trying  to  improve  railroad 
operation. 

The  railroad  workers,  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  labor  in  general  have  Joined  forces 

III  trying  to  get  through  a  medical  insurance 
program  fc^r  the  aged.  We  all  know  that  the 
problem  of  how  to  finance  medical  care  Is  a 
critical — almost  impossible  one — for  most  of 
our  16  million  citizens  age  65  and  over.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  delay  in  meeting  the  issues, 
but  the  Democratic  leadership  In  the  House 
and  .Senate  is  working  hard  to  resolve  them. 

Time  is  running  out.  and  I  have  not  yet 
hud  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  lot  of  Issues 
which  our  Democrats  in  Congress  have  been 
trying  to  soUe.  Let  me  mention  some  of 
them  briefly. 

TTiere  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  realistic  urban 
redevelopment  and  public  facilities  program. 
Congress  enacted  excellent  legislation  in 
these  areas  last  year,  but  two  vetoes  forced 
the  Congress  to  trim  down  the  program  and 
settle  on  one  which  is  less  adequate.  The 
antipollution  bill  passed  by  Congress  was 
also  vetoed.  Thus  our  cities  continue  to  de- 
cay and  our  rivers  and  streams  remain  pol- 
luted 

A  lot  of  us  have  been  asking  the  adminis- 
tration to  undertake  studies  which  would 
help  solve  some  basic  economic  problems. 
Automation,  one  of  our  greatest  blessings 
and  greatest  curses,  has  created  terrible  prob- 
lems In  many  areas,  I  myself  have  strongly 
urged  the  creation  of  a  Coal  Research  and 
Development  Commission,  which  would  have 
opened  new  vistas  for  the  use  of  our  Impor- 
tant coal  resources.  A  bill  which  would  have 
done  this  was  vetoed  last  year. 

This  Congress  Is  not  yet  over.  If  I  have 
palnt*d  a  black  picture,  I  join  you  in  hoping 


that  it  will  be  brightened  before  Congress 
adjourns.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  my 
coUeagrues  are  doing  everything  we  can  to 
push  through  positive  legislation. 

What  the  Democratic  Party  has  stood  for 
during  this  Congress  can  be  summarized  in 
the  famous  words  spoken  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  at  a  time  when  America  was  still 
fighting  Its  way  out  of  the  throes  of  the 
great  depression.  You  know  these  words, 
but  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I 
recall  them  now.  The  President  was  discus- 
sing the  differences  between  the  Democratic, 
or  liberal  party,  and  the  conservatives,  and 
he  said : 

"One  great  difference  which  has  charac- 
terized this  division  has  been  that  the  lib- 
eral party — no  matter  what  its  particular 
name  was  at  the  time — believed  in  the  wis- 
dom and  the  efficacy  of  the  will  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Judgment  of  a  small  minority.  •  •  • 
The  other  great  difference  between  the  two 
parties  has  been  this:  The  liberal  party  Is 
a  party  which  believes  that,  as  new  condi- 
tions and  problems  arise  beyond  the  power 
of  men  and  women  to  meet  as  individuals,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  Government  Itself 
to  find  new  remedies  with  which  to  meet 
them.  The  liberal  party  insists  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  the  definite  duty  to  use  all  Its 
power  and  resources  to  meet  new  social  prob- 
lems with  new  social  controls — to  Insure  to 
the  average  person  the  right  to  his  own  eco- 
nomic and  political  life,  liberty,  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 


Nineteen  Hundred  and  Sixty  Otmers 
Presidential  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  C.  OSMERS,  JR. 

or    WEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  17, 1960 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  poll,  which  was 
pai-t  of  my  1960  questionnaire,  have  now- 
been  tabulated.  More  than  9,800  replies 
have  been  received  to  date  from  the 
46.000  constituents  to  whom  question- 
naires were  mailed  on  May  2. 

Of  those  replying,  30  percent  indicated 
they  considered  themselves  Democrats: 
37  percent  Republicans:  33  percent  in- 
dependents. This  percentage  division, 
among  Democrats,  Republicans  and  in- 
dependents follows  very  closely  the  vot- 
ing patterns  of  the  Ninth  New  Jersey 
Congressional  District  over  the  past 
decade. 

Each  constituent  to  whom  a  question- 
naire was  sent  was  asked  to  mark  a  first 
and  second  choice  for  President  from 
among  the  seven  best  known  prospects 
listed  or  to  write  in  their  own  choice. 
Possible  candidates  who  received  less 
than  1  percent  are  not  shown  on  the 
chart.  Bridges,  Dirksen,  Goldwater, 
Halleck,  Lausche  and  Meyner  received  a 
number  of  votes  each  but  under  1  per- 
cent. Lodge,  who  was  not  listed,  re- 
ceived 3  percent  of  the  Republican  votes 
as  a  second  choice — see  footnote  on 
chart.  Because  of  the  national  interest 
in  the  July  nominating  conventions  and 
in  the  candidates,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  the  tabulated  results  in 
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percentages  in  the  Congressional  Rec-     1112^  of  the  Congressional  Record  for    Bunker  HiU  Flag;  Pine  Tree  Flag.  1775; 
ORD.    Answers  to  the  other  questions  in     May 
my  1960  questionnaire  appear  on  page 
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A  Bipartisan  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  17, 1960 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
few  months  have  seen  the  United  States 
confronted  with  crisis  after  crisis  in 
world  affairs.  Each  crisis  has  mounted 
in  severity  and  difficulty  with  the  events 
of  the  past  few  days  shocking  the  world. 

It  is  the  desire  of  every  American  that 
the  United  States  adopt  and  administer 
a  foreign  policy  which  is  the  best  and 
the  strongest  the  combined  and  unified 
political  forces  of  America  can  produce. 
For  that  reason  I  have  been,  and  am.  a 
firm  believer  in  a  biE>artisan  foreign  pol- 
icy. Today  as  an  expression  of  that  be- 
lief and  with  the  hope  that  an  expres- 
sion of  approval  of  this  Congress  will  re- 
sult in  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy,  I 
have  introduced  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  principle  of  bi- 
partisanship in  American  foreign  policy. 

The  idea  is  not,  of  course,  original 
with  me.  The  idea  of  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy  dates  from  World  War  n  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  diflQcult  to  iso- 
late a  precise  moment  or  source  of  be- 
ginning. The  idea  of  bipartisan  foreign 
pohcy  support  played  an  important  role 
in  the  wartime  planning  of  postwar  for- 
eign policy  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion. There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  after  the  First 
World  War  loomed  large  in  the  thoughts 
of  those  planning  the  new  United  Na- 
tions. It  was  during  this  time  that  a 
number  of  Republican  leaders,  notably 
Senators  Arthur  Vandenberg  and  Wen- 
dell Willkie,  pressed  upon  their  party  a 
foreign  policy  position  fundamentally  in 
accord  with  that  of  the  administration. 

Bipartisanship  was  given  its  first  ma- 
jor test  in  the  San  Fiancisco  Conference 
of  1945,  establishing  the  United  Nations. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  U.S. 
delegation  representative  of  both  parties. 
John  Foster  Dulles,  closely  associated 
with  Thomas  Dewey,  then  titular  leader 
of  the  Republican  Party,  served  as  a  rep- 
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resettative  of  the  Department  of  State. 
A  bipartisan  congressional  delegation 
also  participated.  The  apogee  of  bipar- 
tisai .  foreign  policy  perhaps  was  reached 
in  t  le  signing  of  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty  of  1951  which  was  largely  drafted 
negotiated  by  John  Foster  Dulles 
appointed  by  President  Truman. 

believe  we  are  living  in  the  most 
critipal  moments  of  world  history.  In 
ace  of  these  crises  and  the  external 
enge  which  confront  us  our  Nation 
,  unite.  Yes,  "F>olitics  stop  at  the 
s  edge."  These  are  times  which 
demhnd  that  we  stand  together — dem- 
onstrating the  power  of  our  inner 
strength  to  our  friends — and  our 
enei  lies. 
Al 


Americans  should  be  assured  that 
considerations  are  neither  con- 
trolling the  formulation  and  administra- 
of  our  foreign  policy  nor  are  parti - 
considerations  dictating  the  criti- 
of  that  policy.  The  world  should 
that  our  great  objective  is  the 
advocation  of  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
to  niake  and  preserve  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.JlTI\'ES 

Friday.  June  17.  1960 


DULSKl.    Mr.   Speaker,   yester- 
introduced  a  bill,  based  upon  a 
made  by  Mr.  Carl  P.  Reuth, 
editir   of   Linn's   Weekly   Stamp  News, 
whi(ih  would  provide  for  the  continued 
e   of    the    American    flag   series 
stan^ps  on  each  July  4,  subsequent  to  the 
flag   issue — 50 -star — ^by    the    Post 
Department. 

it  appears  that  no  more  States 
36  added  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
I  feel  that  this  stamp  series  should 
continued  by  honoring  flags  used 
the  beginning  of  our  Nation,  such 
following:  National  Flag,  1777; 
Benhington  Flag,  1777;  Navy  Jack, 
1775— Don't  Tread  on  Me;  Cambridge 
Flag,     1775:     Continental    Flag,     1775; 


t  le 


Taunton  Flag.  1774;  Gadsen  Flag, 
Fort  Moultrie  Flag. 

Stamps  subsequent  to  July  4,  1970, 
would  be  issued  as  determined  appropri- 
ate by  the  Postmaster  General  with  the 
advice  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 


Keynote  Speech  of  Congressman  Jim 
Wright,  Texas  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention, June   14,  1960 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  17.  1960 

Mr.  THORNBEPJRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  June  14.  Texas  Democrats  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  held  the  most  harmonious 
and  unified  convention  which  has  been 
held  in  our  State  in  many  years.  The 
convention  selected  a  strong  delegation 
of  distinguished  Texas  Democrats  who 
are  dedicated  to  work  for  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  as  President  of  the 
United  States  the  great  majority  and 
Democratic  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Congressman  Jim  Wright,  our  col- 
league, delivered  a  splendid  keynote  ad- 
dress to  the  delegates  assembled  at  our 
State  Democratic  convention.  It  was 
enthusiastically  received  and  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  finest  addresses  of  its  kind 
delivered  at  any  convention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  including  a  copy  of  that  speech: 

REM.^RKS  or  Congressman  Jim  Wright.  Key- 
note Speaker.  Texas  State  Democratic 
Convention,  Austin,  Tex.,  June  14,   1960 

One  only  has  to  attend  a  Democratic  con- 
vention to  know  what  Will  Rogers  meant 
when  he  said.  "I  don't  belong  to  any  or- 
ganized political  party:  I'm  a  Democrat." 

A  Democratic  convention  Is  a  spirited  af- 
fair, any  way  you  look  at  it. 

I  can  Just  Imagine  what  confusion  such 
H.  convention  as  the  one  we  shall  soon  have 
in  Los  Angeles  with  Its  only  partially  organ- 
ized bedlam  would  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  comfortable  and  fully  adjusted  Repub- 
lican, accustomed  as  he  Is  to  the  Idea  of  a 
convention  run  on  the  precise  schedule  of  a 
television  commercial,  and  just  about  as  ex- 
citing, with  about  as  much  suspense  as  a 
recitation  of  the  alphabet  and  its  nominee 
no  more  In  doubt  than  the  identity  of  the 
body  in  Grant's  tomb. 

We  Democrats,  by  contrast,  must  appear 
to  be  a  weird  and  motley  crew. 

strength  from  diversity 

Yet  the  more  I  see  of  Democratic  Party 
politics,  the  more  convinced  I  become  that 
out  of  our  disorganization,  our  diversity,  and 
even  our  disagreements,  comes  our  strength. 

For  ours  is  the  party  of  all  the  people. 
We  are  neither  enchained  by  labor,  nor 
enslaved  by  business,  nor  captive  of  the 
fanner.  We  are  the  party  of  no  one  be- 
cause we  are  the  party  of  everyone. 

All  are  welcome  within  our  gates — the 
New  England  fisherman  with  the  salty  tang 
of  the  Atlantic  in  his  speech,  the  southern 
cotton  planter  with  the  scent  of  magnolias 
In  his  manner,  the  mldwestern  shopkeeper, 
the  western   mountain  rancher,    the   wheat 
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farmer  from  the  Great  Plains,  the  stevedore, 
the  coal  miner,  the  factory  worker,  the 
teacher,  the  preacher,  the  oil  driller  and  the 
housewife — tinker,  tailor,  toller,  sailor;  it 
takes  no  pedigree  and  very  few  credentials 
to  be  a  Democrat. 

Here  there  are  no  barricades  erected 
against  Ideas,  no  fences  against  individual 
.ispirations.  We  want  no  hobbles  on  the 
mind,  no  shackles  on  the  spirit.  We  im- 
pose no  thought  control,  demand  no  par- 
ticular orthodoxy,  and  expect  no  iron  con- 
formity. 

Occasionally  someone  may  walk  out  of  one 
of  our  conventions,  but  he  isn't  thrown  out 
He  Just  leaves  when  he  discovers  that  he's 
come  to  the  wrong  place  by  mistake. 

When  we  disagree  in  convention,  we  fight 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  pack  of  strange  bob- 
cats thrown  together  in  a  telephone  booth. 
But  it's  a  family  fight — and  by  November 
after  we've  all  had  our  say  we  shall  have 
Joined  ranks  behind  the  nominee  selected  by 
the  majority  of  us  (and  at  least  among  those 
of  us  assembled  here  tfjday,  I  think  there's  nfi 
disagreement  as  to  who  we  want  that  nomi- 
nee to  be) . 

THE    party    of    innovation 

Us  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing  that 
out  of  this  mixed  and  heterogeneous  group 
(jf  people  who  call  themselves  Democrats  have 
come  the  great  Innovations  of  our  Nation's 
history — the  raw.  bold,  and  imaginative  ideas 
which  have  inspired  the  Nation  to  new  bursts 
(if  creative  activity  and  charted  tlie  path  of 
I'ur  Nation's  progress. 

And  yet  It  isn't  so  strange  in  another  sense. 
Our  party  is  the  great  shock  absorber  of 
American  life — the  fermenting  cauldron  In 
which  the  clashes  and  conflicts  of  individual 
Ideas  are  distilled  and  refined. 

Composed  of  so  many  divergent  strands,  we 
offer  the  Nation  a  certain  cohesl\eness  that 
(inly  a  party  of  diversification  can — and  a 
certain  tough  durability  that  can  come  only 
in  the  alloy  of  different  metals. 

It  was  the  party  of  Jefferson  that  believed 
enough  in  the  average  man  to  let  him  vote, 
that  had  the  vision  to  see  an  expanding  fu- 
ture stretching  across  the  broad,  untamed 
frontier  for  the  little  nation  clustered  along 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  to  insure  that  fu- 
ture by  the  Louisiana  Purchase 

It  was  the  party  of  Jackson  that  had  the 
courage  to  assert  the  p>ower  of  the  Nation 
and  all  Its  people  as  greater  than  that  C'f 
any  one  financial  interest  and  to  break  the 
stranglehold  of  a  little  group  of  men  upon 
the  economic  windpipe  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  the  party  of  Cleveland  that  faced 
t!ie  issues  of  the  complex  era  of  our  indus- 
trial expansion — the  party  of  Wilson  that 
enunciated  the  "New  Freedom."  took  the 
children  from  the  mines  and  mills  and  put 
them  in  the  schools,  and  dreamed  a  dream  of 
peace  on  earth. 

It  was  the  party  of  Roosevelt  that  had  the 
heart  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  dispossessed,  the 
disinherited,  the  disenchanted,  the  distressed 
and  to  lift  a  desperate  people  out  of  the 
throes  of  disaster,  and  his  party  which  gen- 
erated the  dynamic  leadership  to  save  the 
freedom  of  man  In  the  world. 

It  was  the  party  of  Harry  Truman,  that 
tough,  plalnspoken,  fearless  man  who  had 
the  capacity  to  make  decisions  and  who  will 
be  treated  with  far  greater  kindness  by  the 
historic  chroniclers  of  the  future  than  he 
was  treated  by  the  hysterical  chronics  of  his 
time 

And  it  Is  the  party  that  produced  that  man 
of  abiding  honor  and  towering  patriotism 
whose  dedicated  years  of  inspired  and  re- 
sponsible service  to  his  Nation  have  earned 
for  him  a  place  unique  In  history  and  un- 
rivalled In  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
•S.AM  Rayburn  of  Bonham.  Tex. 

GRE^TER    TOMORROWS 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  a  recitation 
of  the  programs  and  personalities  produced 


by  this  party  of  Innovation.  But  you  did  not 
come  here  today  to  hear  a  recital  of  past 
achievements  and  faded  glories.  We  are  not 
here  to  dwell  upon  the  Imperishable  pages  of 
our  past,  for  ours  Is  the  party  of  hope  and 
not  of  memory.  Rather  than  looking  back 
to  great  yesterdays,  we  must  look  forward 
to  greater  tomorrows. 

We  are  here  today  to  choose  delegates  to 
our  national  convention  and  to  play  our 
part  In  the  selection  of  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  great  moment,  and  an  awesome 
moment.  New  problems  call  for  new  solu- 
tionis Complex  challenges  call  for  creative 
thinking.  The  problems  and  the  challenges 
dwarf  the  concepts  of  the  stereotyped  past. 

Gone  forever  are  the  days  of  which  William 
McKlnley  spoke  when  he  said  that  every 
town  of  10.000  people  in  America  had  at  least 
10  men  who  could  serve  creditably  as  Presi- 
dent. 

For  the  Presidency  today  is  not  merely  a 
ceremonial  office  nor  an  empty  honor  to  be 
awarded  in  the  manner  of  a  popularity  prize. 
It  is  not  a  place  for  a  campaign  pitchman 
whose  only  original  thought  Is  to  question 
the  patriotism  of  his  opponents.  It  Is  an 
office  of  fateful  decision. 

In  an  age  of  danger  and  opportunity,  when 
yesterday's  dream  Is  today's  reality  and 
tivmorrows  history,  the  decisions  of  the  Pres- 
idency can  quite  literally  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death  for  millions  of  people. 
This  is  what  makes  our  responsibility  so 
great  and  so  grave. 

I  have  the  faith  to  believe  that  when  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  meets  In 
Los  Angeles,  it  will  be  not  only  nominating 
a  candidate  but  choosing  a  President. 

I  feel  cert.iin  that  this  will  be  true  If  we 
demonstrate  the  good  Judgment  to  articulate 
a  constructive  program  for  the  whole  Nation 
and  not  Just  a  part  of  It,  and  to  nominate 
a  standard  bearer  with  the  demonstrated 
capacity  to  lead  our  whole  party  and  not 
just  a  segment  of  it — and  perhaps  more 
Importantly  still,  to  set  forth  a  program  and 
personality  that  can  attract  the  confidence 
and  enthusiastic  support  of  that  great  bulk 
of  plain  vanilla  Americans  who  are  not  ac- 
tively affiliated  with  either  major  political 
party  but  upon  whose  decision  the  results 
of  the  election  will  unavoidably  rest. 

LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON 

There  are  many  of  us — and  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing number  of  us  In  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try— who  are  devotedly  convinced  that  the 
highly  developed  skills  and  deeply  dedicated 
leadership  necessary  to  a  truly  great  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  the  national  stature  and 
viniversal  respect,  the  organizational  prow- 
ess and  qualities  of  personality  necessary  to 
lead  \is  to  an  overwhelming  victory  in 
November  are  preeminently  present  In  the 
person  of  the  great  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  of  Texas 
and  of  America. 

I  invite  you  to  look  with  me  at  the  truly 
tin  usual  qualifications  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

To  serve  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  a  great  honor  and  an  awesome  responsi- 
bility. This  select  group  of  100  men  has 
been  called  the  world's  most  exclusive  club. 
Certainly  it  is  the  world's  most  powerful 
legislative  body.  But  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
much  more  than  merely  another  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

To  be  chosen  by  one's  colleagues  as  their 
leader  is  an  even  greater  honor  and  an  even 
more  overpowering  responsibility.  Sam 
Rayburn  has  a  saying  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  are  the  most  critical  Jury  In  the 
world,  that  each  Member's  qualities  are 
shrewdly  judged  by  those  who  work  with 
him  day  in  and  day  out.  But  Lyndon  John- 
son has  been  much  more  than  just  another 
Senate  majority  leader. 


When  elevated  to  this  position  of  respect 
and  responsibility  at  the  age  of  44.  he  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  so  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues In  either  party.  And  I  think  no 
serious  student  of  history  will  quarrel  with 
me  when  I  say  that  Lyndon  Johnson,  by 
the  uncontestable  proof  of  his  record  of  ac- 
complishment, has  been  the  most  effective 
majority  leader  certainly  In  the  past  50 
years,  and  probably  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  United  States.  But  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
more  than  this. 

In  a  party  known  for  Its  divergent  Inter- 
ests, Lyndon  Johnson  has  demonstrated  a 
historically  unrivalled  capacity  to  weld  to- 
gether the  divergent  factions  into  one  united 
and  fairly  harmonious  whole.  He  alone  with 
his  extraordinary  gifts  of  leadership  and  con- 
ciliation has  drawn  together  In  the  Senate 
the  forces  of  city  and  of  farm,  of  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  and  led  them  to- 
gether up  a  constructive  path  of  solid 
achievement. 

This  Is  the  unique  Johnson  characteristic, 
his  incredible  ability  to  find  solutions  to 
great  problems  which  have  baffled  others  and 
remained  unsolved  often  for  decades. 

Here  Is  a  man  who  has  placed  achievement 
above  argument,  solutions  above  strife,  ac- 
tion above  oratory,  service  above  sectional 
discord,  and  his  Nation's  Interests  first  and 
last  and  above  every  other  consideration. 

Is  his  the  kind  of  leadership  the  Amer- 
ican people  want?  He,  along  with  Speaker 
Rayburn,  has  authored  and  directed  the 
record  of  the  Democrats  In  Congress  upon 
which  our  Nation's  public  have  three  times 
In  the  past  three  congressional  elections 
placed  the  stamp  of  their  wholehearted  ap- 
proval, electing  ever-Increasing  Democratic 
majorities  each  successive  time. 

And  they  will  crown  our  efforts  with  ap- 
proval If  jointly  we  behave  as  responsibly  In 
Los  Angeles. 

DEMANDS     or    THE     TIMES 

The  times  are  demanding  the  best  that 
we  have.  They  are  demanding  leadership 
that  can  stand  up  to  Khrushchev  either  in 
negotiation  or  in  the  arena  of  world  opinion, 
and  not  come  off  second  best. 

They  are  demanding  leadership  which  can 
keep  our  own  country  from  being  split  Into 
bitterly  hostile  camps  upon  the  thorns  of 
wicked  controversy. 

Dangerous  times  when  our  very  survival 
is  at  stake  are  demanding  leadership  In 
whose  sinews  Is  the  steel  of  firm  resolve,  to 
promise  no  slick  and  easy  way  but  to  call  us 
to  sacrifice  If  need  be. 

Unaccustomed  times  are  demanding  the 
Imaginative  leadership  to  use  our  burgeon- 
ing surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked 
and  serve  as  an  effective  Instrument  of 
friendship  and  peace  rather  than  accumu- 
lating huge  storage  bills  In  the  Nations 
warehouses. 

Careless  times  where  shiny  suburbs  sprawl 
into  congeries  of  congestion  and  cities  of 
skyscrapers  neglectfully  decay  Into  sicken- 
ing slums  of  smog.  soot,  and  urban  ugli- 
ness. 

Contradictory  times  where  behind  the 
angel  In  the  advertisement  and  the  converti- 
ble on  the  screen  are  concealed  the  bitter 
dilemma  of  the  broken  home  and  the  stark 
futility  of  the  unemployed. 

Restless  times  In  the  world  where  the  un- 
derfed, the  underprivileged,  the  under- 
developed explode  In  emergence,  hysterical 
in  their  quest  for  opportunity,  humble  In 
their  search  for  decency. 

Enlightened  times  when  education  be- 
comes not  just  a  school  or  a  book  but  the 
essence,  the  soul,  and  the  spirit  of  human 
values. 

Tenacious  times  where  the  economic  fal- 
lacies of  restricted  growth  and  tight  money 
foolishly  prevent  the  energetic  enterprise 
necessarv  to  enter  the  new  decade. 
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These  times  are  demanding  leadership 
which  can  Inspire  a  renewed  sense  of  na- 
tional vision,  of  national  purpose,  and  of 
national  effort. 

The  times  are  calling  to  this  office  a  man 
of  height  and  a  man  of  depth,  a  man  of 
brilliantly  youthful  imagination  but  steeped 
In  nature  and  seasoned  Judgment,  a  man 
capable  both  of  hardened  steel  and  of  gen- 
tle velvet,  a  man  of  action  and  a  man  of 
reason. 

No  longer  can  we  think  in  the  old  outworn 
cliches  of  blocs  and  groups  and  factions  and 
sections.  America  has  outgrown  this 
ttreadbare  approach.  The  Nation's  future 
is  one.  Its  potential  is  Indivisible.  It  "cries 
out  for  leadership  of  a  broader  vision. 

The  office  Is  indeed  seeking  the  man.  Im- 
pressive support  Is  rallying  from  every  part 
of  the  country.  For  we  are  seeking  a  Presi- 
dent to  serve  all  of  America  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  where  a  man  lives,  but  where  he  stands. 
The  American  people  are  not  concerned 
about  where  a  mr\n  comes  from;  they  wnnt 
to  know  where  he  is  going. 

And  with  your  help,  I  have  the  feeling 
thai  Lyndon  Johnson  and  a  Democratic 
administration,  on  a  ticket  bought  and  pur- 
chased by  the  American  people,  are  going 
to  the  White  House  next  January. 

If  you  should  feel  slightly  cheated  In  hav- 
ing listened  through  a  Democratic  keynote 
speech  that  did  not  beat  the  bones  of  Calvin 
Cooiidge  and  berate  the  memory  of  Herbert 
Hoover:  these  omissions  have  occurred  be- 
cause Ive  felt  that  there  were  more  Impor- 
tant things  to  talk  about. 

If  you  should  think  it  strange  that  I  have 
not  excoriated  the  so-called  modern  Repub- 
licans for  their  lack  of  vision,  their  lack  of 
direction,  their  lack  of  compassion,  the  loss 
of  momentum  we  have  suffered  in  the  na- 
tional product,  the  loss  of  initiative  we  have 
suffered  in  world  affairs,  the  failures  of  the 
present  Republican  administration :  it  is  be- 
cause I  did    not   come   to   speak   of  failures. 

It  Is  not  a  time  for  frantic  denunciations 
cr  superficial  solutions  or  intemperate 
boasting.     It  is  a  time  for  dedication. 

May  we  think  not  alone  upon  how  bad 
they  are — but  upon  how  good  we  need 
to  be.  Let  us  not  merely  pray  that  we  shall 
win.  but  let  us  pray  that  we  may  deserve  to 
win. 

For  In  performrince  only  can  there  be 
reward;  In  vision  can  there  be  fulfillment: 
and  in  service  to  our  fellow  men  come  the 
\ictories  of  life. 


Deportation  of  the  Lithoanian  People 
in  1940 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  17,  1960 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lith- 
uanians are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
Baltic  peoples,  and  among  these  they 
are  the  best  known  in  the  West.  These 
3  million  rugged  and  sturdy  souls  en- 
dured the  oppressive  alien  yoke  in  their 
homeland  for  centuries,  and  in  1919  they 
succeeded  in  regaining  their  independ- 
ence. But  the  independence  thus  earned 
did  not  last  long,  for  during  part  of  the 
time  when  they  were  masters  of  their 
fate,  they  were  surrounded  by  aggressive 
dictators — in  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia.  And  the  treacherous 
designs   of    Communist    Russia   proved 


fatal  to  the  freedom  of  the  Lithuanian 
peopli 

Ear  ly  in  1940  Lithuania  was  attacked, 
invad  fd  and  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Red 
Army  The  country  was  then  incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
peopl ;  enslaved.  But  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities did  more  than  that  in  their 
effort  to  subdue  the  Lithuanian  people. 
They  arrested  more  than  100.000  Lith- 
uanians and  deported  them,  under  in- 
describable circumstances,  to  distant 
regions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  That  in- 
human act  was  E>erformed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorilies  in  June  of  1940,  and  it  is  that 
event  which  is  being  observed  todav 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL.\HOM.\ 

I.N  t  HE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENT.^TlVEb 

Friday.  June  17.  1960 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
youni;  Oklahoman  named  Floyd  Eugene 
Goin(  s  probably  owes  his  life  today  to 
the  a  ertness  and  humanitarian  spirit  of 
two  (  reat  services — the  U.S.   Air  Force 


An  Inspiring  Service  Story 


and  tie  U.S.  Na\T- 

An  Air  Force  veteran  who  is  a  ik'n- 
diver  by  profession,  young  Goines  wa.s 
hastened  to  a  Tahlequah,  Okla..  hos- 
pital early  this  week,  suffering  ficm 
acute  decompression  sickness  as  a  result 
of  ar  accelerated  return  to  the  .surface 
after  an  85-foot  dive  in  Tenhiller  Lake. 

Th  •  physician  attending  young  Goines, 
Dr.  E  erbert  Masters,  of  Tahltquah.  soon 
concluded  that  it  was  imperative  to 
transport  the  young  man  immediately  to 
a  decompression  chamber  to  avert  death 
or  possible  permanent  paralysis.  At  the 
of  Dr.  Masters  diagnosis  Goines 
iaralyzed  on  one  side  and  in  acu'-' 


time 

was 

pain 

Thfe  Tahlequah 


doctor  telephoned  the 


Navy  s  submarine  base  at  New  London. 
Conn,    where    doctors    speedily    agreed 
that  the  decompression  treatment  was 
urger  tly  needed,  and  offered   Navy  de 
compp'essicn  facilities  to  the  young  vet 
cran 

Th?  immediate  problem  was  emer 
•ency  transportation  from  Oklahoma, 
with  physicians  in  agreement  that  even 
minutes  of  delay  could  be  critical  in 
youn  r  Goines'  chances  for  survival. 

At  midnight  on  last  Monday,  I  was 
cailec,  by  long  distance  telephone  from 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  by  County  Attorney 
John  Luton,  who  told  me  of  the  emer- 
gency and  asked  for  help  in  obtaining 
a  nig  it  flight  to  New  London. 

A  lall  to  Dr.  Masters  confirmed  the 
urger  cy  of  the  matter  and  also  brought 
news  that  the  plane  provided  would  re- 
quire pressurization,  oxygen  supply,  and 
medii'al  attendance,  since  Goines'  con- 
dition was  becoming  increasintJly  criti- 
cal.  J 

I  then  placed  a  call  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Thomas  P.  Gerrlty  at  Tinker  Airbase  in 
Okla  loma  City,  and  advised  the  general 
perse  nally  of  the  emergency. 


General  Gerritys  response  was  im- 
mediate and  heartwarming.  He  said 
he  would  endeavor  at  once  to  assemble  a 
crew  with  a  doctor  and  a  nurse  for  the 
mercy  flight. 

This  was  at  midnight,  e.d.s.t. 

At  1:30  a.m.,  c.s.t.,  an  Air  Force  plane 
took  off  from  Tinker  with  young  Goines 
aboard,  after  a  170-mile  ambulance  trip 
fiom  Tahlequah  to  Oklahoma  City. 

At  9:57  am.,  e.d.s.t..  the  patient  was 
in  the  decoinpres.sion  chamber  at  the 
Navy  School  of  Dc(  p  Sea  Diving  here  in 
Washington,  under  the  expert  care  of 
Navy  doctors  and  hospitalmen  familiar 
with  his  injury. 

Hospitalman  1  c  Roger  Christenson 
was  in  the  tank  with  him  on  a  38-hour 
a'^signment  that  later  was  to  send  Chris- 
tenson back  to  decompression  for  4  hours 
himself.  With  a  mild  case  of  resulting 
bends." 

Under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Comdr. 
J.  C.  McNicol,  USNR.  Li.  Comdr.  Em- 
ineil  W.  Caipenter.  USN.  and  a  team  of 
throe  Navy  doctors.  Goines  was  carefully 
moved  tlirough  the  critical  stages  of  com- 
pression and  decompression  to  dis.solve 
the  painful  aii  embolism  creating  paral- 
ysis. 

Thirty-eight  hours  later,  he  walked  out 
of  the  tank,  with  only  a  slight  weakness 
in  one  hand  as  a  souvenir  of  his  harrow- 
ing experience. 

His  recovery  is  the  lirect  result  of  tl-.e 
generous  and  humanitarian  service,  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty,  of  our  Navy  and 
Air  Force  officers  and  men.  We  can  be 
very  proud  o'  what  they  have  done. 

One  of  the  splendid  and  commendable 
customs  of  our  armed  sei-vices  in  general 
is  their  demonstrated  wiUineness,  and 
generous  rcadines.s.  to  lend  assistance 
to  people  who  are  the  victims  of  disas- 
ter. 

I  believe  every  Aiiierican  is  proud  of 
this  humanitarian  cu.stom.  which  is  in 
the  highest  tradition  of  our  country  and 
its  great  heritage. 

My  personal  thanks  and  congratula- 
tions are  extended  to  all  who  helped  to 
continue  this  tradition,  in  the  case  of 
riovd  Eugene  Goines. 


Pending  Old-Age  Health  Benefit  Legisla- 
tion— How  the  States  Would  Share  Fed- 
eral Cost  and  Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  17.  1960 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Social  Secuntv  Amendments  of  1960 
•  H.R.  12580)  include  a  proposed  new  title 
XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
would  authorize  Federal  payments  to  the 
States  toward  the  cost  of  providing  cer- 
tain health-care  benefits  to  elderly  citi- 
zens classified  as  medically  indigent. 

Table  "A  "  on  page  11  of  the  commit- 
tee report  on  H.R.  12580 — House  Report 
1799 — breaks  down  by  States  the  esti- 
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mated  annual  amoimts  of  Federal  funds 
which  would  become  available  to  the 
States  under  the  proposed  title  XVI  for 
provision  of  medical  services  to  the  aged 
not  covered  by  the  old-age  assistance 
progiam. 


As  we  prepare  to  consider  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House,  it  is  of  interest  to 
compare  this  breakdown  with  estimated 
State-by -State  contributions  to  the  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  program  as  computed  by 
the  formula  used  by  Tax  Foundation, 


Inc.,  in  its  allocation  of  the  Federal  net 
budget  tax  burden,  published  in  "Pacts 
and  Figures  on  Gtovernment  Finance." 

I  include  a  table  presenting  these 
shares  in  rounded  dollar  amounts  and 
percentages : 
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The  foregoing  figures  may  have  some 
interesting  individual  comparisons. 
Connecticut  and  California  each  will 
draw  about  $8  million  for  medical  bene- 
fits, but  Connecticut's  share  of  the  tax 
contribution  is  $3.6  million,  whereas 
California's  share  is  $17.19  million. 

New  Jersey  contributes  4.28  percent  of 
the  tax  burden,  and  Michigan  contrib- 
utes 4.74  percent  of  the  same  burden. 
Yet,  New  Jer.sey  will  receive  8.84  percent 
of  the  benefits  and  Michigan  2.0  percent. 

Four  States  will  receive  more  than  half 
of  the  money  payable  for  medical  bene- 
fits: 
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The  six  States  of  Connecticut,  Illinois, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Wisconsin  get  68.36  percent  of  the 
benefits  while  paying  41.01  percent  of 
the  proportionate  taxes. 

New  York,  which  contributes  13.56 
percent  of  the  tax  burden,  receives  30.76 
percent  of  the  benefits,  which,  percent- 
agewise, is  more  than  nine  times  as  much 
as  28  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  receive  a  total  of  3.35  percent 
of  the  benefits  and  contribute  28.24  per- 
cent of  the  taxes.  New  York  gets  $50,- 
885,000  in  benefits,  whereas  all  29  of 
these  jurisdictions  get  $4,758,000  of  ben- 
efits. The  29  are:  Alabama,  Alaska,  Ari- 
zona, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Florida.  Georgia,  Ha- 
waii. Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennes- 
see, Texas,  Utah,  Vei-mont,  Virginia. 
West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 
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Pour  other  States  which  contribute  in 
the  tax  burden  about  the  same  as  the 
foregoing  favored  States  receive  a  great 
deal  less. 


West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

OF    WEST   VntGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  17,  1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
educator  and  one  who  believes  that  edu- 
cation is  vital  to  our  national  security,  I 
am  proud  to  call  attention  to  the  recent 

achievements  of  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 


College  at  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  and  to 
discuss  some  of  its  accomplishments. 

To  my  mind.  West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
is  a  good  example  of  the  way  our  smaller, 
independent  liberal  arts  colleges  can 
share  in  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
number  of  college  students  which  is  now 
taking  place,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  the 
intimacy,  the  ability  to  give  special  in- 
struction and  individual  attention,  and 
the  pleasant  small-college  atmosphere. 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  has  a  recent 
history  of  orderly  and  well-planned 
growth.  Its  student  enrollment  has 
doubled  over  the  past  7  years,  rising 
from  502  students  in  1953-54  to  1059  in 
1959-60.  Yet  the  annual  Increase  has 
never  totaled  more  than  176  students  in 
any  one  year,  enabling  the  college's  ad- 
ministration to  make  responsible  plans 
for  the  increased  student  load.  This  is  a 
far  crj-  from  the  picture  in  some  colleges, 
which  have  accepted  a  swelling  tide  of 
new  students  without  making  adequate 
plans  for  their  training  and  care.  Wise 
future  planning  envisioning  a  maximum 
student  body  of  1.250  also  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  approved. 

The  college  is  making  serious  efforts  to 
attract  the  higher  caUber  student  who 
can  benefit  most  from  the  type  of  train- 
ing West  Virginia  Wesleyan  has  to  offer. 
Of  561  applications  received  for  the 
1960-61  school  year — compared  with  371 
the  year  before — 344  have  been  ap- 
proved. Of  this  number,  53  of  the  stu- 
dents ranked  in  the  top  10  percent  of 
their  high  school  class,  and  all  but  54 
in  the  top  half.  The  school  is  hoping 
to  add  a  special  admissions  counselor 
this  year  to  insure  even  better  screening 
and  selection  of  future  applicants. 
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As  with  most  such  institutions,  this 
growth  has  created  a  strain  on  physical 
facilities.  But  the  college  Is  meeting  this 
challenge  with  an  excellent  long-range 
plan  which  envisions  renovation,  and 
enlargement  of  the  physical  plant,  which 

1  might  point  out  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  entire  State.  An  active 
campaign  t&  raise  funds  on  a  national 
basis  for  a  new  athletic  and  physical  ed- 
ucation center  is  under  way,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  this  drive  will  be  successful, 
for  the  college  has  enjoyed  a  reputation 
in  sports  far  beyond  its  small  enrolment 
in  the  past. 

Most  importantly,  however,  West  Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan  is  recognizing  the  fact 
that  more  teachers  are  needed  to  cope 
with  the  growing  student  body.  This 
year,  17  new  faculty  members  have  been 
added,  and  the  total  faculty  now  stands 
at  57  members.  This  figures  to  a  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  of  20.5,  a  very  com- 
mendable figure,  and  a  reduction  from 
25.0  in  1955. 

The  college  is  busy  with  other  plans 
also.  A  projection  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  first  graduate-level  courses  to 
the  college  by  establishment  of  a  grad- 
uate school  of  religion.  Since  140  of 
Wesleyan's  students  are  enrolled  in  pre- 
ministerial  study  or  religious  education, 
this  is  certain  to  improve  the  level  of 
training  and  the  service  to  the  Method- 
ist Church,  which  controls  the  college. 

A  special  project  also  is  underway  to 
encourage  faculty  members  to  publish 
more  papers  and  research  projects,  and 
to  stimulate  undergraduate  students  to 
assist  in  their  preparation.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  highly  successful  in  its 

2  years  of  existence,  with  more  than  35 
publications  coming  from  the  college  in 
that  time.  In  addition,  Wesleyan  stu- 
dents were  responsible  for  8  of  17  papers 
read  at  the  recent  West  Virginia  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  conference. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
well  coordinated  program  that  is  taking 
place  at  West  Virginia  Wesleyan.  I  feel 
certain  that  this  excellent  little  college, 
now  in  its  71st  year  of  existence,  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  its  president,  Stanley  H.  Martin, 
and  will  bring  continuing  credit  to  its 
administration  and  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia. 


Flag  Day  Propam  Sponsored  by  the  Al- 
toona  Little  League,  Inc.,  Altoona,  Pa., 
June  15,  1960 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  pennsylvaHia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  17,  1960 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  Flag  Day  observances  in 
Pennsylvania  was  that  sponsored  by  the 
Altoona  Ldttle  League.  Inc..  at  the  Little 
League  baReball  field  located  in  Altoona, 


Pa.. 
6 


p:n 

T  le  officials  of  the  Little  League 
healed  by  Joseph  J.  Riley  are  doing  a 
tret  lendous  job  in  fathering  the  six-team 
littl;  baseball  league  which  has  the  in- 
terest of  some  90  little  leaguers.  The 
leai  ue  schedule  involves  40  games  during 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  after 
whi:h  an  all-star  team  takes  part  in 
Sta  -e  competition  among  little  leaguers. 

I  was  my  privilege  to  present  the 
Alt<»ona  Little  League  with  a  50-star  flag 
at  uhich  time  I  delivered  the  following 
address: 
Add  tESo    BY    Representative    James    E.    Van 

ZaNDT.     MEMBZ3     OP     CONGRESS.     20tH     DIS- 

T!  iCT  OP  Pennsylvania,  at  Flag  Day  Pro- 
Gi  AM.  Sponsored  by  Altoona  Little  Leacie 
l!C..   Little  League   Baseball  Field.   Jag- 
GiKD  Street  and  Logan  Avenue.  Altoona. 
Pi.,  Wednesday.  Jl'Ne  15,  1960 
Ii   Is  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Little  League  Week  and 
to  i  ppear  on  this  special  Flag  Day  program 
sponsored  by  Altoona  Little  League  Baseball 
Inc 
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on  Wednesday,  June   15,   1960,  at 


e  flag  of  our  country  provides  one  of  the 
dramatic  chapters  in  U.S.  history. 
emblem  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
been  a  colorful  reflection  of  American 

yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 
Is  why  this  Is  a  very  special  occasion 
marks  the  presentation  of  a  new  50-star 
which  may   be   olHclally   flown   for   the 
time   at    12:01    a.m.  on  July   4.    1960. 
Is  my  hope  that  each  one  of  you  will 
for  a  long  time  the  significance  of 
occasion    and    what    is   done    and    said 


her  f. 

History  tells  us  that  Bet.sy  Ross,  an  expert 
neellewoman  living  in  Philadelphia,  made 
the  first  stars  and  stripes  flag. 

According  to  the  popular  story,  in  June 
177  5,  shortly  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed.  Betsy  Ross  received  a 
call  from  three  American  leaders — George 
Wajihington,  Col.  George  Roes  and  Robert 
Moi  TlS. 

Those  men  told  Betsy  Ross  that  they  were 
a  cjmmittee  from  Congress  and  that  they 
waited  her  to  make  an  American  flag  for 
them. 


a  tie 


I  don"t  know  whether  I  can. 


replied: 
I'll  try." 
(^eorge    Washington    then    showed    her    a 

sketch  for  a  flag, 
.^ter  some  changes  were  made  Betsy  Ross 
n  sewing  together  some  bright  colored 
white  and  blue  coth. 

she    finished    It    the    flag    had    13 
— 7   red    and    6   white   stripes — and   a 
cirdle  of   13  white  stars  on  a  field  of  blue 
1  he  upper  lef thand  corner. 
C  -eorge    Washington    and    his    committee 
ed  the  flag  and  Congress  adopted  it  as 
first  official  emblem  of  the  United  States 
June  14.  1777. 

not  all  historians  agree  on  the  de- 
of   the   Betsy  Roes  story  but  the   fact 
that  the  Stars  and   Stripes  flag  is 
mofe  than  180  years  old. 

flag  has  changed  as  our  country  grew. 
one  time  it  had  15  stripes  instead  of 
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/  nd  as  each  new  State  came  Into  the 
Union  a  new  star  was  added  to  the  flag. 

1  'oday  the  flag  has  49  stars — and  13  stripes. 

\rithin  a  few  weeks  or  on  July  4,  1960, 
the  flag  win  have  50  stars  denoting  the  latest 
ne\r  state — Hawaii. 

I  very  detail  and  every  color  In  the  United 
Sta  tes  flag  has  a  meaning. 

C  lur  flag  tells  a  stirring  story. 


Each  star  is  an  emblem  of  struggles  and 
toll,  danger  and  hardship,  suffering  and 
privation  to  win  a  new  State  from  the  wild- 
erness. 

The  13  stripes,  representing  the  Thirteen 
Original  States,  recall  the  history  of  the  bit- 
ter 6-year  struggle  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  during  which  the  Colonies  stood  side 
by  side  and  fought  for  freedom. 

They  won  tiiat  war,  so  the  13  stripes  tell 
Ub  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 

There  have  been  many  interpretations  lor 
the  colors  in  our  flag. 

Some  people  say  that  the  red  stands  for 
the  courage  with  which  Americans  have  al- 
ways defended  the  United  States — our  way 
of  life. 

The  white  In  the  flag  has  been  likened  to 
the  purity  of  our  Ideals — freedom,  liberty. 
Justice,  and  the  right  of  every  American 
to  worship  God  according  to  that  person's 
own  convictions. 

.^nd  the  blue  color  has  been  described  a.s 
symbolizing  our  loyalty  and  strong  desire 
for  peace 

The  flag  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  lives 

It  is  displayed  in  our  courts  and  schools 
and  churches. 

It  flies  proudly  from  our  buildings. 

It  Is  in  our  homes. 

Every  one  of  our  ships  sailing  the  seven 
sea-s  carries  the  U.S.  flag. 

We  can  never  forget  the  flag. 

We  should  always  respect  it  because  it 
sUnds  for  everything  we  have,  everything  we 
are.  and  everything  we  hope  to  become. 

These  arc  some  of  the  reasons  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  your  Repre.sentative  in  Congress 
that  I  am  presenting  to  you  this  new  and 
beautiful  aO-ftar  flag. 

It  is  a  proud  moment  to  be  paying  you  the 
highest  honor  possible  in  this  free  land  of 
ours. 

That  honor  Is  presenting  to  you  this  gift- 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United  States  of 
Americn. 

PLEDGE    OF    ALLEGIANCE 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 

States  of  America. 
And  to  the  Republic  for  which  It  stands. 
One  Nation  under  God,  indivisible. 
With  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 


Edward  R.  Devlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

or    PENNSYLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  17,  1960 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
my  colleagues,  the  Honorables  William 
A.  Barrett,  Jamis  A.  Byrne,  Kathryn  E. 
Grajjahan,  Robert  N.  C.  Nix,  and  my- 
self, I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and 
works  of  a  good  friend,  a  great  public 
servant,  and  a  dedicated  American,  the 
Honorable  Edward  R.  Devlin.  He  was 
only  43  years  of  age  when  he  passed 
away  on  June  12.  1960,  in  the  Nazareth 
Hospital  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was 
buried  on  June  15,  1960,  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion Cemetery.  Cornwell  Heights,  near 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Ed  Devlin 
was  first  deputy  State  secretary  of 
revenue,  having  been  appointed  by  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence  in  March  of  1959. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  served  as  deputy 
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register  of  wills  of  Philadelpliia.  He 
served  in  the  Army  of  World  War  II  and 
ua.s  a  member  of  the  American  Legion. 
Since  1957  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
57th  ward. 

Ed  is  survived  by  hi-s  wife,  Mary  Dev- 
lin, a  sister  of  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Green,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Democratic 


SENATE 

SVII  UDAV,  .II  M-  IK  VM\{) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Han-is,  D.D.,  offered  the  followinfi 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  sheltering  winps 
of  might  and  mercy  are  the  protection 
of  Thy  childicn.  we  come  with  the 
blessed  assurance  that — 

From    everj-   stormy   wind    that   blow.s. 
From    every   swelling   tide   of   woe.s. 
There  is  a  calm,  a  sure  retreat, 
'TIS   found    beneath   the   mercy    seat. 

When  in  our  hours  of  greatest  vision 
we  fjlimpse  the  opulent  riches  of  Thy 
[,'i-ace — ours  for  the  taking — we  stand 
a.shamed  of  our  spiritual  poverty. 

D3wei-ed  with  privileges  as  no  other 
nation,  may  our  hiph  estate  be  to  u.s  Thy 
call  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  ex- 
ploited, that  throuph  the  potent  ministry 
of  our  dear  land,  all  peoples  of  the  earth 
may  be  blessed. 

Above  all  other  besetting  sins,  save  as 
by  our  attitudes  and  our  actions  from 
vetoing    our   own   prayers.     Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senatf. 

PmESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORK. 

M'a.s/nnpton,  D.C.,  June  18.  19P0. 

To  thr  Sinalc: 

Being  temporarily  abseiil  from  the  Senate. 
1  appoint  Hon.  Mike  MAN.sriELD.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Havden, 
Prr-  idrnt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. June  17,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
:entatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
leading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou-e  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12619> 
making  appropriations  for  Mutual  Secu- 
rity and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the  con- 
cunence  of  the  Senate. 


city  committee  of  Philadelphia  and 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Permsylvania.  He  is  also  sur- 
vived by  four  sons,  Edward  R.,  Jr.,  John 
Patrick,  Terrence,  and  William,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary,  all  of  the  home  address, 
8301  Algon  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  In 
addition,  he  is  survived  by  his  mother, 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  tH.R.  12619;  making  appro- 
priations for  Mutual  Security  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  19fil,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
lead  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usuiti  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. V.'ith^Jt  cbjection,  it  is  .so 
ordeicd. 


RESOLUTION  OF  BOARD  OP  DIREC- 
TORS,      KANSAS       COUNCIL       OP 

WOMEN 

Mr.  CAPlLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Kans,as  Council  of  Women,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  ap- 
proved a  resolution  requesting  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Huron  Cemetery  in  Kansas 
City,  Kans  ,  as  a  national  historic  shrine. 

Kansas  is  filled  with  historic  spots 
where  Indian  history  was  made  and  none 
;s  moie  historic  than  the  Huron  Ceme- 
tery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  and 
leferred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Kansas  Council  of  Women  is  a  group 
rrganizatlon  which  represents  32  of  the 
major  women's  organizations  In  this  State. 

Through  these  individual  organizations 
are  represented  some  500,000  active  and  In- 
terested and  alert  women  in  the  State  of 
Kansa"^. 

Thi-ou|li  action  in  our  board  of  directors 
meeting,  and  in  our  annual  meeting,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  president  request,  and  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  this  group,  that  Hu- 
ron Cemetery  In  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  be  held 
as  a  national  historic  site,  as  a  preservation 
of  early  Indian  history. 

Mrs.  Mark  Brawlet, 
P'c-nU-nt .  Kan.'ias  Council  of  Womei}. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  9662.  An  act  to  make  technical  re- 
visions in  the  Income  tax  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to 
estates,  trusts,  partners,  and  ptirtnershlps, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Kept.  No.  1616) . 


Mrs.  Edward  R.  Devlin,  Sr..  and  four 
sisters. 

Ed  was  an  amiable  and  faithful  pub- 
lic servant  and  was  extremely  well  liked 
and  respected  by  the  citizens  of  our 
city.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
family,  his  friends,  and  the  community 
he  served  so  faithfully. 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  335)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Admmistration, 
as  follows: 

Fesolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  Is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress,  $5,000  in 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  approved 
August  2,  194€,  Senate  Resolution  137,  agreed 
to  July  6,  1959,  and  Senate  Resolution  282, 
agreed  to  April   II,   1960. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bill  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S.  3696.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Impose  import  taxes  on 
lead  and  zinc:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  3697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Joaquim  da  Sllva  Aresta;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KERR: 

S.  3698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  import  taxes  on 
lead  and  zinc;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kerb  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  335)  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayden.  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


GREETINGS  TO  MISS  HELEN  KEL- 
LER ON  HER  EIGHTIETH  BIRTH- 
DAY 

Mr.  HILL  ( for  himself  and  Mr.  Spark- 
man)  submitted  an  original  resolution 
tS.  Res.  336)  extending  greetings  to  Miss 
Helen  Keller  on  the  occasion  of  her  80th 
birthday,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Hill,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading. ) 
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IMPORT    REGULATIONS    ON    LEAD 
AND  ZINC 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  with  respect  to  import  regu- 
lations on  lead  and  zinc  and  ask  that  it 
be  appropriately  referred. 

I  desire  also  to  give  notice  that  it  is 
my  intention  to  offer  ttiis  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  one  of  the  bills  which  will 
likely  be  considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  near  future  and  which  have 
heretofore  passed  the  House.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  made  aware 
of  this  proposal  and  has  agreed  that  it 
will  be  given  a  courteous  and  thoughtful 
reception  in  conference. 

In  August  of  1959  I  introduced,  and 
the  Senate  unanimously  adopted.  Sen- 
ate Resolution  162.  This  resolution,  in 
effect,  requested  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  make  a  finding  as  to  the  levels  of  pro- 
duction necessary  to  assure  a  sound  and 
stable  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  in 
the  United  States. 

While  only  two  of  the  six  members  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  chose  to  answer 
the  Senate  request,  the  other  four  feel- 
ing that  the  Senate  did  not  have  the 
right  to  ask  them  for  that  kind  of  in- 
formation, the  minority  statement  pre- 
sented what  seems  to  be  a  profound  and 
well-reasoned  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  Commission  held  hearings  and  stud- 
ied the  matter  thoroughly  and  they 
were  unanimous  in  their  finding  that  the 
present  rigid  quotas  should  be  replaced. 
May  I  read  a  couple  of  quotations  from 
the  unanimous  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sion— for  although  four  members  of  the 
Commission  refused  to  tell  us  w^hat  the 
quotas  should  be  replaced  with,  they  did 
say  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  were 
not  the  solution. 

I  quote  from  pages  109  and  110  of  the 
report  of  March  1960 : 

The  quotas  are  rigid  and  Inflexible  •  •  • 
and  have  tended  to  Increase,  rather  than  to 
reduce  instability  of  market  prices,  and 
thereby  to  thwart  the  best  interests  both  of 
domestic  producers  and  consumers  of  lead 
and  zinc.  The  system  of  import  quotas  has 
been  discriminatory  in  its  effects  upon  vari- 
ous producers.  Importers,  and  consumers. 
and  has  created  unusual  difficulties  for  some 
while  It  has  brought  windfall  advantages  to 
others.  •  •  •  Finally.  Import  quotas  have 
seriously  Interfered  with  normal  trade  rela- 
tions between  smelters  or  Importers  and 
their  suppliers  and  between  producers  or 
Importers  and  their  customers,  thereby  forc- 
ing unusual,  unnatural,  vexinj;.  and  often 
uneconomic,    adjustments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  present  quota  system 
should  be  replaced  immediately.  But 
with  what? 

Between  1953  and  1959  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission made  three  studies,  held  three 
hearings,  and  in  each  case  made  a  unani- 
mous finding  of  injury.  On  two  of  these 
occasions  the  Commission  made  recom- 
mendations of  proper  levels  of  protec- 
tion. In  this  last  Commission  report  the 
well-thoughout-out  suggestions  of  the 
minority  that  chose  to  respond  to  Senate 
request  were  not  far  from  the  recom- 
mendations made  earlier. 

Now  my  bill  is  similar  in  most  respects 
to  those  recommendations,  but  it  also 
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inch  des  parts  of — and  is  similar  to — the 
adm  nistration  sponsored  bill  of  2  years 
ago.  It  is  a  most  reasonable  adjustment 
of  tie  features  of  the  administration 
prop  osal  and  the  Tariff  Commission  sug- 
gest! ons.  It  is  a  most  moderate  proposal 
and  one  that  I  feel  confident  the  Presi- 
dent would  accept,  yet  it  gives  to  our 
well  nigh  prostrate  mining  industry  an 
inceitive  to  get  back  to  work  on  a  basis 
that  will  give  the  owners  and  workers  a 
char  ce  to  show  what  they  can  do.  It 
wou!  d  give  some  stability  to  the  minin.g 
and  smelting  organizations,  something 
they  have  not  had  for  many  years. 

Tlie  rates  proposed  in  this  bill  follow 
clos(  ly  the  rates  proposed  by  the  admin - 
istration  sponsored  bill  of  late  1957,  and 
follow  as  closely  the  suggestions  in  the 
Tariff  Commission  report  of  March  1960. 
The  removable  tax  feature  is  in  line  with 
the  jrinciples  of  the  administration  bill. 

T]  le  bill  would  put  a  fixed  duty  on  lead 
of  2Tcents  per  pound,  plus  a  removable 
addi  tional  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
1  cejit  removable  duty  would  go  on  when 
the 
and 
14'- 
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a  pcund  on  zinc  plus  an  additional  duty 


of   : 


app  ied  when  the  price  of  zinc  was  below 
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price  of  lead  fell  below  13*2  cents 

be  taken  off  when  the  price  reached 

cents. 

would  put  a  fixed  duty  of  I'j  cents 


cent  per   pound   which   would   be 


cents  and  be  removed  when  the  price 


of  zinc  reached  13 '  2  cents. 

T  le  fixed  duty  on  the  lead  content  of 
ore  w'ould  be  1.4  cents  per  pound  with  a 
removable  additional  duty  of  0.7  cent 
per  pound.  The  fixed  duty  on  the  zinc 
con  ent  of  ore  would  be  1.05 — one  and 
five  hundredths — cents  per  pound  plus  a 
remsvable  additional  duty  of  0.7  cent  per 
pou  id. 

T  lese  rates  on  the  metal  content  of 
the  ores  are  also  in  line  with  the  1960 
suggestions  of  the  minority  of  the  Tariff 
Con  mission  and  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
com  Dined  duty  on  lead  and  zinc  metals 
in  o  "es  would  be  identical  with  that  sug- 
gest jd  in  the  same  report. 

T  le  bill  would  establish  on  all  lead  and 
zinc  products  practically  the  same  rates 
as  t  lose  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
trat 

Mr 
tie 
that 
tiny 


on  in  its  proposal  of  1957, 

President,  I  hope  we  can  now  set- 
;his  long  debated  issue  and  I  urge 
the  Senators  give  it  their  close  scru- 
so  that  when  and  if  it  comes  to  the 
floof  they  will  be  acquainted  with  it. 
T^ie  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  bi'O  tem- 
The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

T  le  bill  (S.  3698)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  im- 
taxes  on  lead  and  zinc,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Kerr,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  itle,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
onllnance. 


GRilETINGS   TO  MISS  HELEN   KEL- 
LER ON  HER  80TH  BIRTHDAY 

t^r.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  27th 
day  of  this  month  marks  the  80th  an- 
nive  rsary  of  the  birth  of  a  most  remark- 
able and  gentle  lady  who  is  loved  and 
respected  by  people  throughout  the 
wor  d. 

S  le  is  the  champion  and  wonderful  in- 
spirition  to  handicapped  peoples  every- 


where and  there  is  no  need  for  me  here 
to  recite  in  detail  the  history  and  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

All  of  us  here  today  easily  call  to  mind 
the  story  of  the  infant  in  Tuscumbia. 
Ala.,  made  blind  and  deaf  by  disease 
and  imprisoned,  as  she  later  called  it,  in 
a  "no  world." 

All  of  us  remember  the  challenging,  in- 
spiring story  of  how  this  pitiful  child 
emerged  into  womanhood  and  how 
through  her  own  determination  and  faith 
and  through  the  patient  understanding 
and  devotion  of  a  dedicated  teacher.  Miss 
Anne  Sullivan,  she  won  her  magnificent 
victory  over  darkness  and  defeat. 

Mi.ss  Keller's  personal  victory  turned 
her  life  and  ambitions  to  the  service  of 
others.     As  she  has  written: 

The  more  wp  try  to  help  each  other  and 
make  Uie  brighter,  the  happier  we  shall  be 

With  this  philosophy  as  her  guide. 
Helen  Keller  has  for  more  than  half  a 
century  employed  the  symbol  of  her  owti 
hope  and  faith  to  the  benefit  of  millions 
of  her  fellow  handicapped  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world. 

And  now,  as  one  interviewer  wrot^  in 
recent  weeks ; 

Helen  Keller's  life  grows  long,  but  frcmi 
her  dark.  stiU  world  she  radiates  a  bright 
young  hiippiness  that  Is  absolutely  con- 
tagious It  infects  the  i>eople  around  her 
unci  fills  her  home  with  laughter. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  tremendous 
pride  we  in  her  native  State  of  Alabama 
claim  Helen  Keller  as  our  own? 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr.  Sparkman],  I  submit,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press on  the  occasion  of  her  80th  birth- 
day some  measure  of  the  abiding  admira- 
tion and  deep  respect  which  we  all  feel 
for  Miss  Helen  Keller. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  336  >  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  as  follows: 

Whereas  Miss  Helen  Keller  will  celebrate 
her  eightieth  birthday  on  June  27,  1960;  and 

Whereas  this  remarkable  woman,  stricken 
deaf  and  blind  in  infancy,  has  for  more  than 
fifty  years  tirelessly  devoted  herself  to  the 
battle  for  the  economic,  cultural,  and  social 
advancement  of  the  physically  handicapped 
throughout  the  world,  making  her  own  con- 
quest of  disabilities  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
millions;  and 

Whereas  in  her  long  and  faithful  associa- 
tion with  the  American  Foundation  for  0\-er- 
seas  Blind  she  has  traveled  to  more  than  a 
score  of  nations  throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  in  all  these  travels  she  has  In- 
spired Immeasurable  progress  in  services  to 
the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the  deaf-blind,  and 
has  won  countless  new  friends  for  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  cause  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom;  and 

Wherea.s  Congress  and  the  Chief  Executive 
have  expressed  deep  concern  In  Improvement 
of  conditions  among  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  have  initiated  constantly  ex- 
pending programs  to  this  worthwhile  end: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolied.  That,  in  recognition  of  the  vast 
contributions  made  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  to 
the  well-being  of  all  humanity,  the  Senate 
hereby  extend.-,  its  greetings  and  best  wishes 
to     Mi.":s     Keller     on     the     occasion     of     her 


1960 
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eiqhtieth  birthday,  which  will  occur  on  June 
127.  1960. 

SEC     2.    The    Secretary    of    the    Senate    is 
directed  to  transmit  to  Miss  Helen  Keller  a 

c-.ipy  "T  thi.'=  resolution. 


INCREASE  OF  PUBLIC  DEBT  LIMIT 
AND  EXTENSION  OF  EXISTING 
CORPORATE  NORMAL-TAX  RATE 
AND  EXCISE-TAX  RATES— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Ml-.  GORE  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  bo  pioposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  12381  •  to  increase  for  a  1-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the  existinfi 
corporate  normal  tax  rate  and  ceitain 
e.xcisp  tax  rates,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  'for  himself 
and  Mr.  Eastland  1  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  House  bill  12381.  supra,  which 
wa.s  ordered  to  lie  on  tlie  table  and  to 
be  piinted. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  WEST- 
FIELD  RIVER.  MASS.  'S.  DOC. 
NO.  109> 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr  President.  I  pre- 
.•sL-nt  a  letter  from  the  SecreUiry  of  the 
Army,  transmittin.t;  a  report  dated  June 
16.  1960,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  report  on  We.stfield  River. 
Mas.s..  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works.  US  Senate, 
adopted  September  14,  1955. 

I  a.sk  unanimou.-,  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HEALTH  FACILITIES  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  OF  1960— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Ml-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  a;sk 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper  1 
may  be  added  as  an  additional  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  bill  3680,  the  Health  Fa- 
cilities and  Training  Act  of  1960,  intro- 
duced by  me,  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case  I,  on  June 
16.  1960. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ix)re.    Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey!  may  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  small  business  bill  I  introduced 
2  days  ago,  Senate  bill  3689. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, tomorrow  will  mark  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  one  of  the  most  important 
-steps  the  Senate  ever  took.  On  June  19, 
1935,  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  which 
became  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt signed  the  measure  later  the  same 
year,  he  said: 

Today  a  hojie  of  many  years'  standing  is 
in  large  part  fulfilled.  If  the  Congress  in 
tiiLs  long  and  arduous  sestion  had  done  noth- 
.np  more  than  pass  this  bill,  this  session 
Would  be  regarded  as  historic  for  all  time. 

Pre.^ident  Roose' elt  did  not  overstate 
the  ca.se.  For  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, our  Nation  recopnized  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  collective  responsibility  to 
our  .senior  citizens,  not  a  responsibility 
of  charily,  but  a  responsibility  of  help- 
ing; them  sustain  themselves  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  life. 

Social  security  has  now  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  our  country's  way  of  life. 
It  is  considered  as  American  as  apple 
pie.  No  one  seriously  challenges  the 
concept  that  people  in  their  productive 
\ears  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
Government,  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
earnings  to  be  used  to  take  care  of  them 
in  their  old  aue. 

But  in  1935  this  concept  was  con- 
sidered revolutionary.  It  embroiled  the 
Congre.s.s  in  a  lengthy  debate  involving 
.such  epithets  as  "socialization"  and 
"dog  is'x  regimentation." 

I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  having 
a  deep  feelins,'  of  pride  that  it  was  my 
party — the  Democratic  Party — that  over- 
wheimint-'ly  supported  the  principal  is- 
sue, the  provision  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  old-ase  and  survivors  in- 
surance proLiram.  But.  of  course,  this 
does  not  prevent  me  from  welcoming 
with  open  arms  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  other  party  who. 
over  the  years,  have  become  converted 
to  social  security. 

In  the  quarter  century  since  social 
security  became  law,  we  have  distribut- 
ed $52  billion  in  old-age  and  sun-ivors 
insurance  payments.  In  this  day.  when 
we  discuss  with  perfect  calm  billions 
and  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  this 
is  certainly  a  small  amount  in  compari- 
son to  the  work  these  dollars  have  done. 

The  social  security  system  has  brought 
dignity  and  security  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. It  has  helped  remove  the  hamit- 
ing  fear  of  loss  of  productive  ability 
which  once  hovered  over  them. 

We  have  added  to  the  self-respect  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  25th  anniver- 
sary year  we  are  engaged  in  another  con- 
troversy revolving  around  the  social  se- 
curity program.  We  are  faced  with  the 
making  of  a  decision  as  to  whether  to 
take  another  important  step  in  eliminat- 
ing the  haunting  insecurity  of  old  age. 

This  time  the  issue  involved  is  health 
care.  We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
medical  costs  have  risen  constantly, 
whereas  our  senior  citizens  generally  live 
on  fixed  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  intention, 
as   the   majority  leader  of   the  Senate, 


to  comment  on  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  and  is  shortly  to  be  acted 
upon  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
but  I  do  feel  that  this  is  the  next  major 
step  the  Congress  must  take,  the  next 
improvement  for  all  Americans.  I  hope 
that  before  this  session  is  over  we  shall 
build  another  .strongroom  on  the  foun- 
dation that  was  so  well  laid  25  years 
ago. 

MEDICAL      CARE     COSTS     REDUCE 
SENIOR  CITIZENS  TO  POVERTY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
daily  there  pour  into  my  office  letters 
from  senior  citizens  of  Wisconsin  who 
tell  the  tragic  story  of  elderly  people  who 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty  and  hu- 
miliation by  medical  costs  which  they 
simply  cannot  meet.  These  letters  give 
the  true  life  stories  of  American  citizens 
who  Irave  worked  hard  all  their  lives  and 
have  looked  forward  to  retirement,  but 
now  find  that  their  reward  at  the  end  of 
the  trail  is  loss  of  savings,  loss  of  home, 
loss  of  dignity,  and  loss  of  any  semblance 
of  security  the  first  time  illness  strikes. 

Is  this  the  pattei-n  of  life  we  want  for 
our  senior  citizens?  But  this  is  the  pat- 
tern that  now  exists:  and  we  can  change 
it  only  by  prompt  and  effective  legisla- 
tion to  provide  adequate  medical  care 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
letter  which  illustrates  the  pattern.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Your  support  of  ihe  Furand  bill,  H.R.  4700. 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  I  am  retired 
on  social  security  and  a  small  pension. 

At  the  moment  I  am  billed  for  $212  at  the 
Milwaukee  County  Hospital  for  8  days  at 
$26.50  a  day.  We  live  in  an  old  house  over 
50  years  old  with  no  bathroom.  Do  I  have 
to  sell  our  only  home,  such  as  it  is,  to  take 
rare  of  medical  bills  and  ask  for  county  re- 
lief? My  wife  has  hi.d  a  stroke  and  will  need 
hospital  care.  What  will  I  do  then?  I  can 
tell  you  about  other  people  who  are  also  in 
the  same  fix.  I  have  looked  forward  all  my 
life  to  retirement  after  working  as  a  ma- 
chinest.  but  at  this  .«;iage  it  does  not  look  very 
cheerful. 

Respectfully. 

Anton    Zeli.er. 


WASTE  IN  THE  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  there  appears  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  an  editorial  which  enthusiasti- 
cally supports  the  position  which  was 
taken  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Douglas  I  in  his  excellent  speech 
early  this  week.  The  editorial  points  out 
the  appalling  waste  by  the  Defense  E>e- 
partment  because  of  its  failure  to  follow 
competitive  bidding  practices,  and  be- 
cause it  follows  instead,  far  too  often, 
the  procedure  of  negotiated  bids,  partic- 
ularly from  a  sole  source. 

The  editorial  asks  for  specific  action 
by  the  Congress,  and  concludes  as 
follows : 

Pew  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
more  vigorous  in  their  championship  of  a 
strong    Defense    Establishment    than    Paul 
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DotTGLAS.  There  Is  nothing  of  parsimony  or 
pacifism  in  hU  attack  on  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. He  aims  to  strengthen  national  secu- 
rity. The  appropriations  committees  ought 
to  look  Into  his  accusations  with  the  utmost 
care.  Congress  could  soundly  adopt  as  a 
motto:  "BiUions  for  defense  but  not  1 
cent  for  ratholes." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  a 
small-business  bill  designed  to  some  ex- 
tent to  meet  this  problem.  It  seems  to 
have  the  concurrence  of  most  members 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
That  bill  among  other  things  would  re- 
quire the  Defense  Department  to  clear 
with  the  Small  Business  Administration 
all  substantial  contracts  to  assure  the 
best  possible  prospect  that  small  busi- 
ness might  have  a  chance  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  competitively  for  the  con- 
tract. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Appalling  Waste 

The  charge  of  "appalling  waste"  leveled 
at  Defense  Department  procxirement  prac- 
tices by  Senator  Douglas  Is  bolstered  by  par- 
ticularity and  by  the  Senator's  own  high 
reputation.  The  charge  is  a  serious  one,  and 
the  instances  cited  by  the  SenatOT  are  al- 
together shocking.  Manifestly,  the  Defense 
Department  should  be  called  upon  for  a  de- 
tailed explanation.  And  If  the  explanation 
Is  not  satisfactory,  there  ought  to  be  some 
housecleanlng  in  the  Pentagon. 

Senator  Douglas  gave  10  specific  examples 
of  egregious  waste — among  them  a  set  of 
wrenches  which,  he  said,  cost  the  Army  $29 
and  could  be  bought  from  a  tool  company  for 
$3B9.  and  a  lamp  socket  which  cost  the 
Navy  $21.10,  although  It  could  be  purchased 
for  25  cents  in  retail  stores.  "I  believe." 
Mr.  Douglas  told  the  Senate,  "that  as  much 
as  $2  billion  to  $3  billion  a  year  could  be 
saved  by  the  Defense  Department  and  could 
be  and  should  be  used  for  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  missiles  and  Marine  Corps  and 
Army  combat  troops  If  there  were  the  will 
to  do  so." 

Pew  Members  of  the  Senate  have  been 
more  vigorous  In  their  championship  of  a 
strong  Defense  Establishment  than  Paul 
Douglas.  There  Is  nothing  of  parsimony 
or  pacifism  in  his  attack  on  waste  and  ex- 
travagance. He  alms  to  strengthen  national 
security.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
ought  to  look  Into  his  accusations  with  the 
utmost  care.  Congress  could  soundly  adopt 
as  a  motto:  "Billions  for  defense  but  not  1 
cent  for  ratholes." 


THE  COUNTRY  IS  WAITING  FOR 
ANOTHER  INNOVATOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Walter  Llppmann,  who.  in  my  judgment, 
is  certainly  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
commentators — in  fact.  I  may  say  he  is  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  the  adult  educators 
of  America — has  contributed  to  the  great 
Life  magazine-New  York  Times  debate 
on  the  national  purpose  an  article  which 
Is  up  to  his  brilliant  standard.  In  the 
article.  Mr.  Lippmann  declares: 

We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  Internal 
development  and  In  our  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  where  we  have  fulfilled 
and  outlived  most  of  what  we  used  to  regard 
as  the  program  of  our  national  ptirposes. 
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mA  President.  I  find  it  interesting  to 
note  that  in  spelling  out  his  position  on 
the  aational  debate,  he  makes  some 
poin  s  which  are  extremely  pertinent  for 
consideration  by  the  VS.  Senate  this  very 
is  it  considers  the  vitally  important 
lill.    Mr.  Lippmann  asserts  how  im- 


day, 

tax 

port4nt  it  is  for  us  to  make  the  sacrifices 
we 


are  called  upon  to  make,  to  pay  the 
taxei  that  we  are  called  upon  to  pay, 
wher    we  are  facing   the   challenge   we 


face 


In  the  article  Mr.  Lippmann  writes : 
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Innovator   for  whom   the   country   Is 

will  not  come  with  a  new  revelation 

ultimate   ends   and  commitments  of 

I  oclety.     The    ultimate    ends   are    fixed. 

flatlon  Is  dedicated  to  freedom.     It  Is 

to  the  rights  of  man  and  to  gov- 

t  with  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Innovation  which  Is  now  beginning,  will 

the  means.   In  the  policies  and  pro- 

by  which  the  ultimate  ends  of  our 

society  can  be  realized  today. 
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Mf.  Lippmann  points  out  that — 

the  first  time  In  American  experience 
confronted  with  a  rival  power  which 
denies  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  our 
socle  ;y,  and  which  has  forced  upon  vis  a  com- 
petlt  on  for  the  leadership  of  the  world. 

M  •.  President,  a  segment  of  Mr.  Lipp- 
man  n's  article  which  I  believe  most  per- 
tinent to  our  consideration  today  is  as 
follows: 

As  there  is  no  chance  that  our  immensely 

fornjldable  rival  will  disarm  or  disappear,  we 

have  to  live  in  the  same  world  with  him, 

4hall  have  to  devise  ways  of  protecting 

Ital  Interests,  which  are  worldwide,  and 

sjiall  have  to  do  this  without  preclpitat- 

n  insoluble  crisis  that  would  generate 

iievltable  war. 
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H ;  feels  that  this  will  demand  a  deep 
reformulation  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
a  vefct  reeducation  of  American  opinion, 
points  out: 

competition  Is  In  the  whole  field  of 
power.    It  Is  a  competition  not  only 
nillltary  power,  but  in  all  forms  of  power, 
>ower  to  produce  wealth  and  the  power 
wealth    for    education,   for    the    ad- 
vancjement  of  science  and  for  public  as  well 
as  p'ivate  ends. 

our  success  in  achieving  military  se- 
curltly  by  arms  and  by  diplomacy  depends 
( ixistence.    Our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
depends  upon  our  success  in  learning 
our    growing   wealth   for   something 
than  just  private  satisfaction.     It  de- 
upon  our  being  willing  to  use  it  for 
imp<^nderable  and  Inunaterlal  ends,  like  scl- 
education,  and  the  public  amenities, 
use  Increments  of  our  growing  wealth 
and  prudently  for  public  and  Imma- 
terial ends:    that  Is   the   goal,   so  I   believe, 
v^lch  are  national  purpose  will  now 
ctlrected. 

have  to  pay  for  defense,  and  there  can 
dispute  that  we  must  pay  for  It.    But 
dave  also  to  be  able  and  willing  to  pay 
I  he  things  which  cannot  be  consumed 
prlvs  tely.  such  as  the  education  of  children, 
development  of  beautiful  cities  and  the 
of  knowledge.     We  have  to  be 
and  willing  to  pay  for  what  Is,  to  put 
civilization  itself. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  on  the  great  chal- 
leng  3  to  the  American  people,  and  I  think 
a  sieciflc  challenge  to  the  n.S.  Senate 
on  1his  very  day,  be  printed  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Countkt   Is  Waiting  for  Akothf.r 

Innovator 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

In  a  rather  special  sense  Americans  have 

always  been  a  purposeful  Nation.     For  the 

country    Is    settled    by    the    descendants    of 

people  who  pulled  up  their  roots  In  the  old 

societies   and   crossed   the   wide   ocean   for   a 

purpose.     Always    they    came    with    a    sense 

that  they  would  make  for  themselves  a  better 

life  In  a  new  world.     They  believed  that  they 

had  new  work  to  do  and  that  all  who  saw 

their  example  would  be  enlightened  and  in- 

.spired  by  it. 

The  bond  of  American  union  has  not  been 
piety  and  reverence  for  the  past  but  a  con- 
viction of  purpose  and  of  the  destiny  It 
would  bring  for  posterity.  America  has  al- 
ways been  not  only  a  country  but  a  dream. 
There  has  always  been  a  general  and  un- 
questioned belief  that  here  on  this  soil  there 
would  be  demonstrated  to  mankind  the 
blessings  of  freedom:  as  the  shackles  and 
servitudes  of  the  past  were  put  away,  there  ^ 
would  arise  a  great  and  glorious  society. 
And  so,  until  very  recently  at  least,  we 
have  looked  upon  It  as  In  the  nature  of  things 
that  for  America  nothing  is  finished,  that 
this  is  a  young  Nation.  Americans  have  been 
a  Nation  of  exuberant  optimists,  snlfllng  the 
air  with  a  buoyant  feeling  that  It  Is  the  early 
morning  and  that  It  Is  good  to  be  alive. 
Evil  and  perversities  of  fate  were  not  more 
than  obstacles  to  be  gotten  at  and  over- 
come. 

There  were  no  insoluble  human  problems. 
At  the  worst,  there  were  problems  that  it 
might  take  a  generation  or  two  to  master. 
It  never  occurred  to  Americans  to  ask 
whether  they  were  going  to  survive.  They 
had  just  begun  to  live.  Nor  did  they  worry 
about  the  consequences  of  becoming  rich. 
fat,  self-centered  and  beset  with  the  illu- 
sion that  the  present  can  be  made  to  last 
forever.  For  they  were  not  yet  rich  and  they 
h.id  to  work  hard  for  a  living 

If,  as  BO  many  of  us  think  today,  we  are 
now  without  such  a  general  and  inspired 
.sen.^e  of  national  purpose,  where  shall  we 
look  for  the  cause  and  the  remedy? 

The  cause  of  the  vacancy  Is,  I  believe,  thljs: 
We  have  reached  a  point  In  our  Internal  de- 
velopment and  In  our  relations  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  where  we  have  fulfilled  and  out- 
lived most  of  what  we  used  to  regard  as  the 
program  of  our   national  piu'poses. 

We  are  rather  like  a  man  whose  purpose  It 
is  to  cross  the  continent,  and  having  started 
from  New  York  he  has  gotten  to  Chicago. 
Which  way  shall  he  go  then?  There  is  more 
than  one  way  to  cross  the  continent,  and 
until  he  has  chosen  which  way  and  then 
has  worked  out  the  Intermediate  stops,  be 
will  remain  In  Chicago,  feeling  worried  and 
without  a  sen^e  of  direction  and  of  clear 
purpose. 

The  American  people  today  are  like  the 
man  who  got  to  Chicago,  who  needs  a  new 
road  map  to  show  him  the  way  from  there 
on. 

In  this  century,  the  sense  of  national  pur- 
pose has  been  a  composite  wrought  under 
three  Innovating  Presidents,  under  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  They  led  the  country  on  the 
road  which  it  has  taken  for  some  50  years — 
since  America  emerged  as  a  great  ptower  In 
the  world,  and  since  at  home  It  has  become 
un  ever  more  Industrialized  and  urbanized 
fociety. 

Time  has  passed  and  history  has  not  stood 
still.  The  Roosevelt-WllBon-Roosevelt  for- 
mulas and  policies  and  programs  no  longer  fit 
the  character  of  the  world  Americans  are  now 
concerned  with,  the  world  as  It  has  devel- 
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oped  since  the  Second  World  War.  We  are 
now  waiting  to  be  shown  the  way  into  tlie 
luture.  We  are  waiting  for  another  innova- 
t<jr  in  the  line  tif  the  two  Rooseveil.s  and  Wil- 

The  innovator  lor  whom  the  country  Is 
waiting  will  not  come  with  a  new  revela- 
tion of  the  ultimate  ends  and  commitments 
of  our  s«x;iety.  The  ultimate  ends  are  tixed. 
Tlie  Nation  is  dedicated  to  freedom.  It 
is  dedicated  U)  the  rights  of  man  dnd  to 
.government  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erne<i  The  innovation,  which  ia  now  beKin- 
lunp.  M^ill  be  in  the  means,  in  the  policie.-?  and 
programs,  by  which  the  ultimate  ends  of  our 
tree  sxriety  can  be  realized  today. 

rr  IS   NOT  THE  NATION   WHICH    IS  OLD  BIT  ONLV 
ITS    LFADFRS 

My  thesis  is  that  to  affirm  the  ultimate 
ends—  iis  every  public  man  does  in  »lnif)st 
every  speech-  is  not  a  svibslitute  ror  declr.r- 
ing  our  purpose  and  leading  tiie  Nation. 
These  affirmations  are  like  swndmg  up  when 
•  me  Siar-Spangled  Banner"  is  played,  and 
;hen  doing  nothing  lurther  They  be^  the 
question,  which  is  not  wither  the  Nation 
hhoiiid   go  but   how  !t  should  get    there. 

The  remedy,  then,  will  not  be  found  in  the 
restatement  of  our  Ideals,  however  resound- 
ir.g  the  rhetoric.  It  will  be  found  in  the  in- 
novation of  the  political  formulas,  the  con- 
crete measures,  the  practical  programs  by 
which  our  ideals  can  be  realized  in  the 
gre.itly  changed  world  we  now  live  in.  I 
leel  siire  that  Innovators  will  appear  with  the 
new  generation  that  is  ri-^-ing  to  power.  FV)r 
I!  IS  not  the  Nation  which  is  old.  but  only 
it^  leaders. 

Bri«dly  speaking,  there  have  been  two 
fireat  epochs  in  our  hisujry,  each  with  its  own 
diminani  national  purpose.  The  first  ei>»K-l) 
ixtended  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury down  through  the  19ih.  Beginning  with 
the  colonial  wars  of  the  18th  century  and 
then  with  the  founding  of  the  Republic,  the 
central  purpose  of  the  American  people  was 
to  open  up  the  continental  territory,  to  con- 
solidate tliat  territory  firmly  within  the 
American  Union  and  to  make  the  territory 
invulnerably  secure  against  all  other  powers 

In  the  pursuit  (jf  this  purpose  the  Ameri- 
r,in  colonists  fought  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  new  American  Nation  fought  the  British 
a  lid  the  .Spanish  and  the  Mexicans  and  the 
Indians  It  fought  a  great  and  terrible  Civil 
War  to  preserve  the  Union  of  its  territory. 
Oflncially  it  may  be  said  that  this  epoch,  dur- 
ir.g  which  the  national  purpose  wa.s  to  con- 
.'olidat.e  the  national  territory,  ended  in  1890 
when  the  last  of  our  37  wars  wiih  the  In- 
dians was  concluded. 

Alter  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  criminal 
national  American  purixj.se  having  been  ful- 
filled, a  new  ejjoch  began.  It  began,  we  may 
say.  with  Tlieodore  Rcx^sevelt's  recognition 
ihat  the  Unit<'d  .States  was  no  longer  a  shel- 
tered and  semidependent  nation  but  that, 
havinc  settled  the  continental  territory,  it 
had  become  one  of  the  i?reat  powers.  Roo.se- 
velt.  who  w;is  a  larseeing  innovator,  saw,  tcxi. 
that  tlie  United  States  was  no  longer  a  rural 
nation  of  independent  larmers.  Increasingly, 
it  was  betoming  an  indtistnal  society  inhab- 
ited by  Kreat  corporations  which  exerci.sed 
powers  that  often  challenged  the  authority 
of  the  established  Government  itself. 

The  innovafif)n  begun  by  R.X)sevelt  was 
carried  further  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  Wilson 
arcf  pted  reluctantly  the  burden  of  our  being 
a  prcat  power.  When  he  was  lorced  into  the 
First  World  War  he  attempted  to  define  a 
r.auonal  purpose  which  would  reduce  that 
burden  He  began  by  declaring  that  the 
World  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy  and 
ended  by  demanding  that  it  become  demo- 
cratic. 

This  has  proved  to  be  an  aspiration  rather 
than  a  purpose,  policy  or  program.  For  had 
It   become  a   national   purpose,   the  Nation 


would  have  found  Itself  committed  to  a  pver- 
petual  crusade  and,  therefore,  to  perpetual 
war  Nevertheless  the  aspiration,  though  it 
i."-  quite  unrealizable  In  a  very  great  part  of 
the  world,  has  become  an  element  of  the 
-American  conscience.  Even  when  we  feel 
compelled  to  subsidize  some  of  our  more 
)>rimitive  clients  the  Wilsonian  ideology 
ma  ices  us  unea.sy  and  embarr.issed. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent he  found  himself,  rather  unexpectedly, 
cunfronted  with  the  breakdown  of  the  estab- 
lished economic  order.  Contrary  also  to  his 
tiope  and  to  his  expectations,  he  was  con- 
ironted  with  the  rise  of  a  new  thing  in  mod- 
ern history — the  monster  of  the  totalitarian 
state.  Necessity  became  the  mother  of  in- 
vention It  demanded  the  improvization  of 
a  new  national  purpose  in  domestic  and  in 
:oreign  affairs.  The  innovations  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt   were  a  grand  improvization. 

Fr(jm  the  New  Deal,  particularly  from  the 
.second  jihase  of  it  wlien  Roosevelt  ttu-ned 
Irom  a  plnrined  economy  to  a  compensated 
e'"on(jmy.  the  jiretent  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans have  iiiiieriied  the  formulas  of  their 
political  actions.  They  have  inherited  the 
compen.sjited  economy  and  the  welfare  state, 
and  no  serious  person  in  either  party  would 
now  propose  to  repeal  and  undo  them. 

In  foreign  affairs,  the  country  learned  in 
•he  Second  World  War  that  It  was  no  longer 
one  among  many  great  powers  but  that  In 
lact  it  was  the  leading  power  upon  which 
the  whole  Western  World  depended  for  its 
security  and  for  leadership.  This  is  a  burden 
and  a  rcsjxjnslbility  and  a  danger  and  a 
demand  upon  our  resources  and  a  test  of  our 
wisdom  which  the  first  Roosevelt  and  Wilson 
never  anticipated,  but  which  the  second 
Roosevelt  began  to  be  aware  of  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  war  to  the  tmie  ol  his 
death. 

In  the  1.5  years  which  have  passed  since 
th.e  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  con- 
dition of  mankind  has  changed  more  rapidly 
and  more  deeply  than  in  any  other  period 
within  the  experience  of  the  American  people. 
There  h.i.s  been  a  swift  and  radical  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  world.  Among 
;lie  masses  ol  the  people  in  the  underdevel- 
o()ed  countries  m  all  the  continents  there  is  a 
mount  am  revolution.  There  is  a  radical 
change  m  the  technology  of  war  and  of  In- 
dustry. Tliere  is  in  the  United  States  and 
otlier  countries  a  threatening  agglomeration 
of  ijeoples  in  cities.  There  is  a  menacing 
increase  in  world  population.  There  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  mass  media  of  communica- 
1  ion  which,  because  it  marks  a  revolution  in 
))opular  education  and  in  the  presentation  of 
information,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  debate 
and  deliberation,  is  affecting  profoundly  the 
assumptions  of  the  older  democratic  system. 

I.v    PART   V>r   HAVE   OUTLIVED   OUR   OLD   PURPOSES, 
IN    PART    THET    ARE    IRRELEVANT 

Nobody,  it  is  fair  to  say.  not  the  most  sensi- 
tive and  knowing  among  us.  is  as  yet  able  to 
realize  fully  what  all  these  changes  mean 
and  to  point  out  specifically  how  this  coun- 
try sliould  deal  with  them.  But  what  we  do 
kiiL'w  IS  that  the  formulations  of  national 
Ijurpose  which  were  made  In  the  first  half  of 
this  century  are  now  inadequate.  In  part  we 
have  fulfilled  them.  In  part  we  have  out- 
lived them.  In  part  they  have  become  ir- 
relevant because  of  the  unexpected  changes 
in  the  condition  of  things.  In  part  they  are 
out  of  focus.  All  in  all,  they  do  not  now 
mobilize  our  energies. 

Necessity  will  again  be  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, and  in  the  time  to  come  we  shall 
close  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  the 
new  realities  and  the  old  formulations  of 
our  national  purpose.  I  do  not  presimie  to 
anticipate  the  Innovators  for  whom  we  are 
waiting.  But  there  is  already  visible,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  shape  of  the  land  across 
which  the  innovators  must  lead  the  Nation. 


Thus  for  the  first  time  in  American  ex- 
perience we  are  confronted  with  a  rival  i>ow- 
er  which  denies  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  our  society,  and  which  has  forced  upon  us 
a  competition  for  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
This  challenge  coincides  with  the  radically 
new  fact  that  the  oceans  have  ceased  to  be 
our  ramparts  and  that  our  land  is  no  longer 
invulnerable. 

As  there  is  no  chance  that  our  immensely 
formidable  rival  will  disarm  or  disappear 
we  shall  liave  to  live  in  the  same  world  with 
him.  We  sliall  have  to  solve  problems  which 
did  not  exist  for  Wilson  or  for  the  two 
Roosevelts.  We  shall  have  to  devise  way.s  of 
protecting  our  vital  interests,  which  are 
worldwide,  and  we  shall  have  to  do  this  with- 
out precipitating  an  insoluble  crisis  that 
would  generate  an  inevitable  war.  This  will 
demand  a  deep  reformulation  of  our  foreign 
jiolicy.  which  h.is  hitherto  been,  and  in  a 
^rcat  part  still  is,  addressed  to  a  very  differ- 
ent world  situation.  1:  will  demand  a  re- 
education of  American  opinion,  not  only 
when  it  yearns  for  the  lost  innocence  of  our 
old  isolation,  but  also  when  it  plunges  into 
a  new  glcbalism  which  supposes  that  we  are 
omnipotent,  and  averts  its  eyes  from  the 
hard  reality  of  the  power  ol  the  Communist 
bloc. 

TO      USE     OUR     GROWING      WEALTH     WISELY      FOR 
PUBLIC    ends:    THAT    IS    THE    GOAL 

We  know,  of  course,  that  the  challenge  is 
a  broad  one.  The  competition  is  In  the 
whole  field  of  national  power.  It  is  a  com- 
petition not  only  in  military  power  but  in 
all  forms  of  power,  the  power  to  produce 
wealth  and  the  power  to  use  wealth  for 
education,  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  for  ptiblic  as  well  as  private  ends. 

On  our  success  in  achieving  military  secu- 
rity by  arms  and  by  diplomacy  depends  our 
existence.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  challenge 
depends  upon  our  success  in  learning  to  use 
our  growing  wealth  for  something  more  than 
Just  private  satisfaction.  It  dep>ends  upon 
our  being  willing  to  use  it  for  imponderable 
and  immaterial  ends,  like  science,  education, 
and  the  public  amenities. 

To  use  increments  of  our  growing  wealth 
wisely  and  prudently  for  public  and  imma- 
terial ends:  that  is  the  goal,  so  I  believe, 
toward  which  our  national  purpose  will  now 
be  directed.  We  have  to  pay  for  defense, 
and  there  can  be  no  serious  dispute  that  we 
must  pay  for  it.  But  we  have  also  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  pay  for  the  things  which  can- 
not be  consumed  privately,  such  as  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  the  development  of  beau- 
tiful cities,  and  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge. We  have  to  be  able  and  willing  to 
pay  for  what  is.  to  put  it  briefly,  civilization 
itself. 

At  bottom,  we  have  to  do  these  things 
because  they  need  to  be  done,  because  they 
have  to  be  done,  and  because  they  are 
stipremely  worth  doing.  Even  if  we  were 
not  challenged,  we  would  need  to  do  them 
for  their  owti  sake.  We  would  need  to  do 
them  even  if  Russia  were  still  where  it  was 
50  years  ago. 

But  now  we  are  in  fact  challenged,  and 
because  of  that  we  must  do  these  civilized 
things,  not  only  to  make  a  better  life  for 
ourselves  but  to  mobilize  the  power  to  avoid 
a  much  worse  life.  Were  there  no  great 
rival  and  challenger,  we  might  dawdle  along, 
we  might  indulge  in  a  growing  private  afflu- 
ence while  we  suffered  a  declining  national 
greatness.  But  for  vis  there  Is  no  choice 
but  to  respond  to  the  challenge,  even  though 
this  demands  that  we  change  many  of  our 
cherished  dogmas  and  harden  ourselves  to 
a  sterner  way  of  life.  For  our  freedom  and 
our  system  of  democratic  government  are 
not  likely  to  survive  Just  because  we  be- 
lieve m  them  and  enjoy  them.  We  shall 
have  to  prove  that  with  them  and  through 
them  we  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  people 
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and  be  equal  to  the  challenge  of  the  time 
we  live  In. 

Western  freedom  will  not  siirvlve  Just  be- 
cause It  Is  a  noble  Ideal.  In  our  age  It  will 
survive  if,  and  I  thlnJk  only  If,  we  can  take 
freedom  down  with  us  Into  the  hurly-bxirly 
of  the  conflict  and  prove  that  a  free  society 
can  make  Itself  the  good  society. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  postscript  to  ex- 
press a  personal  feeling  about  the  challenge 
we  face  and  the  response  we  must  make. 
It  Is  that  with  all  the  danger  and  trouble 
and  worry  It  causes  us,  the  Soviet  challenge 
may  yet  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing  In 
disguise.  For  without  it,  what  would  be- 
come of  us  if  we  felt  that  we  were  Invul- 
nerable, If  our  Influence  In  the  world  were 
undisputed,  If  we  had  no  need  to  prove  that 
we  can  rise  above  a  tranquil  self-satisfac- 
tion? 

We  would,  I  feel  sure,  slowly  deteriorate 
and  fall  apart,  having  lost  our  great  energies 
because  we  did  not  exercise  them,  having 
lost  our  daring  because  everything  was  so 
warm  and  so  comfortable  and  so  cozy.  We 
would  then  have  entered  into  the  decline 
which  has  marked  the  closing  period  In  the 
history  of  so  many  societies — when  they  have 
gotten  everything  they  wanted,  when  they 
have  come  to  think  there  Is  no  great  work 
to  be  done,  and  that  the  purpose  of  life 
Is  to  hold  on  and  stay  put.  For  then  the 
night  has  come  and  they  doze  off  and  they 
begin  to  die. 
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REPEAL  OP  DISCLAIMER  AFFIDAVIT 
REQUIREMENT  IN  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  few- 
days  ago  the  Senate,  by  voice  vote,  elimi- 
nated the  disclaimer  afiBdavit  require- 
ment from  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  There  was  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  among  Members  of  the  Senate  as 
to  the  effect  of  our  action,  and  indeed  as 
to  its  wisdom.  But  I  have  found,  at  least 
in  the  metropolitan  dailies  on  the  east 
coast,  a  unanimity  of  editorial  praise  for 
what  we  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  commending  the 
Senate  for  the  action  it  took  in  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  of  the  disclaimer 
afiBdavit,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  ,  as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  17,  1960] 
Thi  Lotaltt  Affidavit 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  during  a  presidential  year  to  take  some 
of  the  nonsense  out  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  This  act  required  a 
college  student  asking  for  a  Federal  loan  to 
do  two  things:  flrst,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States:  second,  to 
sign  an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  support  or 
belong  to  an  organization  that  favors  the 
overthrow  of  the  US.  Government  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  any  Illegal  or  unconstitu- 
tional methods. 

The  Senate  thinks  the  Nation  will  survive 
If  the  student  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance 
but  does  not  sign  the  affidavit.  The  reason- 
ing is  simple.  A  person  can't  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  at  the  same  time  conspire  to  overthrow 
them.  If  he  belongs  to  the  Communist  Party 
he  will  tell  lies  anyhow.  If  he  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  Communist  Party,  or  some  simi- 
lar organization.  It  Is  no  more  sensible  to 
ask  him  to  say  he  doesn't  than  to  ask  him 
to  say  ke  Is  not  a  burglar,  an  embezzler,  or 
»  big  name  in  the  numbers  racket. 
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amendment  submitted  by  Senator 
P«ODtT,  of  Vermont,  would  still  require  the 
stud4  nt  not  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commu- 
Party  and  would  also  subject  him  to 
of  fine  and  Imprisonment  If  he 
member  and  didn't  say  so.  We  don't 
belleVe  this  amendment  wlU  do  much  harm, 
lire  not  called  upon  to  cross-examine 
Btud<  nts  as  to  their  beliefs,  but  neither  are 
upder  obligation  to  Instruct  Communists 
doctrines  of  Iiiarx,  Lenin,  and  Stalin, 
situation  existing  under  the  National 
Education  Act  is  duplicated  in  prin- 
although  not  In  form.  In  this  city,  and 
probAbly  in  other  city  school  organizations, 
brought  up  also  by  requirements  estab- 
for  the  State  regents  scholarships. 
Whatever  the  details  may  be,  there  is  not 
sense  In  lipservice  to  what  the  law- 
choose  as  "loyalty."  And  loyalty 
needs  redefining.  It  is  disloyal  to  try 
a  law  by  violence.  It  is  not  dis- 
to  try  to  get  a  law  repealed  by  rolling 
necessary  votes.  Some  of  the  legLsla- 
ftho  have  been  trying  to  intimidate  or 
nncy  our  students  might  proflt  by  going 
to  school  themselves. 
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That  NoN-CoMMumsT  Oath 

Although  the  proposition  may  run  Inio 
tangles  iu  the  House  of  Representailvep. 
Senate  action  to  abolish  the  controverolal 
non-pommunist  oath  required  of  college  stu- 
who  apply  for  Federal  loans  to  help 
heir  way  in  colleges  is  a  proper  step, 
requirement  called  on  students  to 
they  are  not  Communists  or  symps- 
to  any  subversive  activity  against  the 
Government.  Far  and  vrtde  it  has  been  pro- 
as insulting.  It  has  caused  many 
leading  universities  and  colleges  to  withdraw 
the  Federal  student  loan  program, 
is  a  naive  viewpoint  to  accept  the  idea 
a  Communist  or  other  subversive  in- 
diTl4ual  would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
'.  to  an  affidavit  disclaiming  con- 
on  or  association  with  the  Reds.  Theyll 
to  anything,  without  a  quiver.  This 
palpkble  fact  has  been  Ignored  by  tho^e  who 
have  tried  to  defend  the  non-Communist 
oath 
To 
by 


tie 


us  it  seems  that   the  measure  passed 
Senate,  and  which  we  hope   will  be 
passed    In    the   House,    meets    requirements, 
for   an   oath    of    allegiance    to    the 
Unitfed  States  and   prescribes  severe  penal- 
for  any  Communist  or  other  R-abversi"e 
obtains   a  Federal   student    loan   while 
ling   connections    with    Red   or   semi- 
organizations.     This   covers   all   that   is 
and  should  eliminate  the  non-Com- 
oath  from  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
Act. 
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TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS—REMOVAL OF  EXCISE 
T.\XES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  during  the  la.st  session  Con- 
gress enacted  legislation  providing  for 
rem  )val  of  the  Federal  excise  tax  levied 
on  ]ocal  telephone  services  and  for  re- 
duc1  ion.  from  10  percent  to  5  percent,  of 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation  of  per- 
sona by  public  carriers  for  hire,  effective 
begi  ining  July  1, 1960.  Now,  in  the  face 
of  tiis  action  and  in  disregard  of  the 
coiu  ideratlons  which  prompted  it,  the 
adix  inlstration  is  insisting  that  these 
taxes  be  continued  at  the  full  10-percent 
rate  a  request  which  caimot  be  justified 
in  vftew  of  the  circumstances  surround- 


ing 


imp>sed,  along  with  other  excise  taxes, 
as  ajwar  measure  for  revenue  and,  more 


these  particular  taxes.    They  were 


important,  to  discourage  nonessential 
civilian  use  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities,  which  were  over- 
burdened by  vital  military  traffic. 
Emergency  taxes  can  be  tolerated  even 
though  they  are  discriminatory,  but  the 
emergency  which  brought  about  these 
taxes  is  long  past  and  the  temporary  tax 
on  communications  and  transportation 
of  persons  remains. 

The  tax  on  local  telephone  service  was 
included  in  a  general  tax  measure  con- 
cerned with  so-called  luxury  taxes,  sev- 
eral items  being  classified  as  luxuries  in 
wartime.  But  telephone  service  can 
hardly  be  called  a  luxury  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  it  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  tax  as  articles  such 
as  jewelry,  liquor,  tobacco,  furs,  cabaret 
bills,  and  so  forth.  Most  p>eople  regard 
the  telephone  as  a  necessity  today,  and 
the  Federal  Government  recognizes  it  as 
such,  as  evidenced  by  the  large  Federal 
subsidies  paid  to  aid  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives in  order  to  make  this  vital 
instrument  available  even  in  remote 
areas. 

Mast  of  the  special  wartime  excise 
taxes  have  been  removed,  but  the  taxes 
on  communication  and  transportation  of 
per.son3  remain  nearly  15  years  after  the 
end  of  tiie  war  emergency  and  some  7 
years  after  the  Korean  emergency.  Tele. 
phoiie  service  is  the  only  household  util- 
ity thus  taxed  as  a  luxury;  electricity, 
water,  and  gas  seiTices  are  not  subjected 
to  such  a  tax.  The  telephone  is  not  a  lux- 
ury when  there  is  need  to  call  for  police 
aid,  for  tlie  fire  department,  for  the  doc- 
tor, or  to  order  groceries  for  the  family 
or  obtain  goods  for  a  customer.  If  the 
telephone  is  a  luxury,  why  not  consider 
all  utilities  luxuries?  We  could  go  back 
to  cooking  over  an  open  fire;  we  could 
dig  our  own  wells  for  water  and  burn 
candles  for  illumination;  we  could  exist 
without  all  public  utilities.  A  telephone 
is  almost  a  medical  necessity  for  elderly 
people  and  pc^ople  living  alone,  specially 
for  local  service. 

In  repealing  the  World  War  I  tax  on 
long  distance  telephone  seiTice  in  1924. 
the  Hou.^.e  called  the  tax  "not  only  a  bur- 
den on  busine.ss  but  a  tax  on  a  pubUc 
utility  so  widely  used  as  to  be  a  neces- 
sity." State  public  utility  regulatoi-y 
bodie.s.  which  are  set  up  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  are  oppo;;ed  to  the 
continuation  of  this  communications 
tax.  It  is  in  reality  a  third  tax  on  usei\s 
who  pay  the  excise,  indirectly  pay  the 
cost  cf  collection,  and  indirectly  pay 
taxes  levied  on  the  utility  company  at 
State,  local,  and  National  levels.  Re- 
moval of  this  excise  tax,  which  is  paid 
by  the  consumer,  would  aid  both  the  in- 
dividual consumer  and  the  general  econ- 
omy, and  would  liot  benefit  the  com- 
panies involved  except  indirectly  through 
removing  any  deterrent  to  the  greater 
use  of  telephone  service  afforded  by  the 
tax.  State  regulatory  agencies  complain 
that  this  tax  Is  inimicable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  reasonably  priced  and  non- 
discriminatory commimication  service  as 
it  adds  unnecessarily  to  rates  and 
charges  which  they  have  carefully  es- 
tablished. 

The  10-percent  excise  tax  amounts  to 
approximately  $15  additional  to  the  av- 
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erage  telephone  subscribers  annual  bill. 
Indirectly,  he  also  pays  for  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  tax,  as  well  as,  through 
rates  for  service,  for  the  cost  of  taxes  to 
the  company.  For  users  in  most  locali- 
ties the  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  bill 
amounts  to  one-third  of  every  dollar 
spent  for  telephone  usage. 

In  enacting  Public  Law  86-75  in  June 
1959  this  Congress  recognized  that  this 
excise  tax  should,  indeed,  be  excised — 
that  is,  erased,  expunged,  extirpated — at 
least  insofar  as  local  service  is  involved. 
If  any  action  should  be  taken  at  this 
time,  it  should  be  to  remove  the  tax  also 
from  the  long-distance  or  toll  sorvice. 
rather  than  to  continue  the  tax  on  local 
.service.  I  urge  that  the  10-percent  ex- 
cise tax  on  local  telephone  sei-vice  be  al- 
lowed to  tei-minate  on  June  30,  1960,  as 
scheduled  by  existing  legislation. 

Concerning  the  excise  tax  on  transpor- 
tation of  persons,  which  is  scheduled  to 
be  reduced  from  10  to  5  E>ercent  on  June 
30.  1960,  we  are  also  facing  a  concerted 
move  to  prevent  this  reduction  and  con- 
tinue the  entire  tax.  While  much  travel 
might  well  be  considered  nonessential, 
there  are  still  a  large  number  of  instances 
where  trips  are  essential  and  not  a  lux- 
uiy.  This  tax  is  levied  only  upon  those 
who  travel  by  public  carrier,  and  was 
originally  devised  to  discourage  civilian 
use  of  transportation  which  was  urgently 
needed  for  military  and  defense  pur- 
po.ses  Like  the  communications  tax,  it 
was  also  an  emergency  or  temporary  tax 
and  placed  the  service  in  the  luxury-item 
cate;:ory.  The  tax  was  installed  as  a 
war  tax  in  1941.  both  to  rai-se  revenue 
and  discourage  nonessential  civilian 
travel,  but  has  remained  for  15  years 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Ihis  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  World  War  I 
exci.se  tax  on  common -carrier  travel, 
which  was  repealed  in  1921. 

The  rate  was  reduced  in  1954  to  the 
current  10  percent  level  from  a  maximum 
rate  of  15  percent.  As  amended  in  1956, 
a  tax  of  10  percent  on  transportation  of 
persons  was  levied  on  the  price  of  tick- 
ets by  rail,  motor  vehicle,  water,  or  air, 
paid  in  the  United  States  for  travel  with- 
in the  United  States  and  to  points  out- 
side the  United  States  within  225  miles 
of  the  boundary.  Instead  of  reversing 
the  action  reducing  the  tax,  taken  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  we  should  carry 
through  and  eliminate  the  entire  tax, 
instead  of  only  a  portion  of  it.  Some  of 
the  cogent  reasons  for  repealing  this  tax 
on  travel  by  for-hire  cari-iers  are  sub- 
mitted for  the  Senate's  consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  essential  and 
important  nature  of  the  transportation 
industry  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation 
and  to  its  defense.  We  must  utilize  all 
our  economic  resources  efBciently — one 
important  way  in  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished is  through  full  utilization  and 
maintenance  of  our  commercial  trans- 
portation system.  In  the  face  of  cur- 
rent concern  regarding  public  transpor- 
tation and  advancement  of  plans  to  aid 
the  industry,  it  makes  no  sense  to  con- 
tinue a  tax  which  discourages  the  use 
of  pa.ssenger  transportation  facilities. 
This  travel  tax  is  in  derogation  of  the 
national  transportation  policy  set  forth 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 


The  future  of  the  railroad  passenger 
service,  which  was  relied  on  for  97  per- 
cent of  all  organized  military  travel  needs 
in  World  War  n,  and  which  would  be 
vital  in  another  war,  is  threatened  by 
large  0E>erating  deficiencies.  The  tax 
discourages  use  of  these  facilities  and 
weakens  an  essential  public  carrier.  A 
vital  air  service  is  sustained  by  annual 
subsidies,  which  have  increased  consid- 
erably in  recent  years.  The  transporta- 
tion tax  aggravates  the  subsidy  problem 
by  assessing  a  financial  penalty  which 
flLscourases  travel  when  the  use  of  com- 
mercial transportation  should  be  en- 
courased.  Additional  passenger  revenue 
would  contiibute  toward  maintenance  of 
adequate  airlift  potential  to  augment 
militaiy  airlift  in  emergencies.  Much  of 
the  apparent  revenue  from  the  trans- 
portation tax  is  illusory,  as  every  dollar 
which  must  be  paid  in  subsidy  is  an  off- 
set to  this  revenue.  Revenue  is  further 
reduced  by  tax  allowances  on  income — 
deductible  business  expense — for  business 
trips.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  collect- 
ing the  transportation  tax  is  borne  by 
the  carriers  ai^d  included  in  operating 
costs,  affecting  the  level  of  fares  and 
acting  to  di-scourage  travel  further.  The 
trarLsportation  tax  adds  over  $200  mil- 
lion a  year  to  transportation  costs  and  to 
the  extent  this  applies  to  business  travel 
it  is  reflected  in  commodity  prices,  mak- 
ing the  tax  inflationary  in  effect. 

The  tax  adds  to  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Conservative  estimates  class  one- 
third  of  passenger  transportation  as 
nece-s.sary  business  travel.  The  tax  on 
business  travel  is  an  added  cost  to  the 
business  and  is  passed  on  in  higher  prices 
to  consumers  of  the  goods  and  services 
supplied.  Also,  to  the  extent  the  tax 
discourages  travel  by  public  carrier,  pas- 
senger revenues  are  insufiBcient  to  cover 
costs  of  the  service.  Particularly  in  the 
case  of  railroads,  the  freight  rates  must 
be  increased  to  recover  the  loss  on  pas- 
senger service.  The  higher  freight  rates 
mean  higher  piices  for  commodities. 

The  transportation  tax  discriminates 
against  lower  income  families.  A  Mich- 
igan University  study  of  nonbusiness 
ti-avel  over  100  miles  found  that  29  per- 
cent of  the  population  with  incomes  over 
$6,000  spent  52  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
penditures on  nonbusiness  common 
can-ier  travel:  9  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion with  incomes  above  $10,000  ac- 
counted for  27  percent  of  the  total  dol- 
lais  spent  for  commercial  transporta- 
tion: and  the  highest  1.2  percent  of  the 
population  in  income  spent  10  percent  of 
the  total  ti-ansportation  dollars.  The 
cla.ss  which  spends  the  highest  percent 
of  income  on  travel  is  the  under  $1,000 
income  group.  Further  discrimination 
occurs  in  the  lower  income  group,  as 
3  out  of  10  people  in  this  group  can- 
not afford  automobiles  and  must  de- 
pend on  public  conveyances.  Those  liv- 
ing at  greater  distances  from  large  popu- 
lation centers  are  forced  to  pay  pro- 
portionately higher  shares  of  the  tax. 
These  people  generally  must  select  the 
cheapest  means — bus.  Low  income 
adults  are  the  most  frequent  travelers  by 
bus.  but  the  lower  cost  of  bus  transporta- 
tion is  not  great  enough  to  offset  the  rela- 
tively larger  number  of  trips.     If  trips 


imder  100  miles  are  included,  the  burden 
on  the  low  income  group  is  more  evident. 
Thus,  the  tax  is  not  only  discriminatory 
with  respect  to  this  group,  but  it  is  also 
a  regressive  tax,  placing  the  heaviest 
burden  on  those  least  able  to  afford  it. 

Since  the  tax  is  applicable  only  to  for- 
hire  transportation,  it  is  inherently  dis- 
criminatory. When  the  measure  flrst  be- 
came effective,  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion between  competing  carriers.  The 
advantage  now  evident  in  transpwrta- 
tion  by  automobile  was  virtually  nonex- 
istent during  the  war.  Had  the  tax  been 
repealed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  the  inher- 
ent discrimination  in  the  tax  could  not 
have  developed  fully.  However,  gasoline 
and  other  automotive  rationing  were 
discontinued,  and  the  tax  retained,  so 
that  private  transportation  by  automo- 
bile gained  advantages.  This  situation 
discriminates  against  those  who  do  not 
have  automobiles,  and  are,  therefore. 
comp>elled  to  use  public  transportation 
which  is  subject  to  the  tax. 

Further  discrimination  resulted  from 
the  amendment  limiting  the  tax  so  that 
only  travel  within  the  continental  United 
States  and  a  225-mile  buffer  zone  con- 
tiguous to  the  borders  is  taxed.  Inter- 
national travel  is  encouraged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  travel,  and  those  who 
wish  to  "See  America  First"  are  discour- 
aged, to  the  detriment  of  public  carriers 
and  also  of  the  Nation's  resort  and  re- 
creational industries.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  on  national  parks,  and  so 
forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of 
this  coimtry,  but  they  and  our  foreign 
guests  must  pay  a  penalty  to  visit  them 
by  train,  plane,  or  bus.  All  tourist  in- 
dustry is  affected  adversely  by  this  tax, 
and,  in  addition,  certain  areas  suffer  ad- 
ditional handicaps  because  of  greater 
distances  and  consequently  more  costly 
travel. 

Changes  in  the  character  of  intercity 
travel  between  1946  and  1958  indicate 
some  effects  of  the  tax  in  discouraging 
travel  by  commercial  means.  During 
1946,  27  percent  of  the  intercity  travel 
was  by  common  carrier,  but  by  1958 
slightly  over  10  percent  was  by  this 
method.  During  this  period  total  travel 
had  almost  doubled  in  volume.  About 
90  percent  of  intercity  travel  is  now  by 
families  in  automobiles,  a  mode  which  is 
not  subject  to  the  excise  tax  on  trans- 
portation. 

The  sole  argument  for  retaining  the 
transportation  tax — that  it  is  a  source  of 
revenue — is  at  best  a  poor  one.  Net  re- 
turns are  considerably  less  than  the  ap- 
parent yield.  The  amount  of  revenue 
from  this  source  has  decreased  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  and  the  cost  of  collection 
has  increased,  further  reducing  the 
amount  realized.  Revenue  loss  to  the 
Treasury  from  repeal  of  the  tax  would 
be  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  Increase 
In  revenue  from  income  taxes  resulting 
from  the  stimulating  effects  on  trans- 
portation and  business  generally  and  be- 
cause tax  collected  on  business  travel 
would  be  deductible  no  longer  as  a  busi- 
ness expense.  Endangering  the  entire 
transportation  system  of  the  Nation  for 
the  net  amount  realized  from  this  tax 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify. 
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The  tax  on  transportation  of  persons 
by  public  carrier  should  be  repealed  be- 
cause it  is  discriminatory,  inflationary, 
economically  unsoimd.  and  is  undermin- 
ing public  carriers  which  are  vital  to 
our  commerce  and  defense. 

The  excise  tax  on  telephone  service 
should  be  repealed,  and  no  action  should 
be  taken  to  reverse  the  provisions  of 
existing  legislation  for  discontinuing  the 
10  percent  tax  on  local  service  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  Telephone  service  is  as 
much  a  household  necessity  today  as 
electricity,  gas.  and  water.  None  of  the 
other  household  utilities  is  taxed  as  a 
luxury  item,  and  there  can  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  continuing  to  tax  local  tele- 
phone service. 

If  the  Government,  in  these  prosperous 
times,  cannot  make  adjustments  to  elim- 
ination of  emergency  sources  of  revenue, 
what  will  it  do  should  an  actual  emer- 
gency arise?  We  should  get  rid  of  the 
taxes  which  were  set  as  temporary  and 
to  discourage  the  purchase  of  certain 
classes  of  goods  or  services  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  are  luxuries.  We 
should  note  that  a  luxury  tax  assumes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
right  to  decide  and  the  obligation  to 
designate  what  goods  and  services  people 
need  or  should  have,  and  to  apply  puni- 
tive taxation  to  these  things  the  Gov- 
ernment has  decided  the  people  do  not 
need.  This  concept  may  be  tolerable  in 
times  of  stress  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  during  an  emergency,  but 
it  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  basis  for  tax 
policy  at  other  times. 

Repeal  of  both  the  transportation  and 
the  communications  excise  taxes  would 
stimulate  the  economy;  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  users — the  consum- 
ers— for  once,  and  not  to  the  owners  of 
the  facilities.  Action  to  accomplish  re- 
peal of  these  taxes  should  be  taken  with- 
out delay. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SYSTEM  OP 
HEGEL 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  lecture  entitled  "The  Philo- 
sophical System  of  Hegel,"  by  the  Rev- 
erend Francis  J.  Conklin.  S.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  this  lecture  we  will  be  concerned  with 
the  philosophical  system  of  Hegel.  Hegel 
must  be  comprehended  If  we  are  going  to 
penetrate  Marx.  But  make  no  mistake  about 
it;  Hegel  is  difficult.  There  are  no  short 
cuts.  Yet.  it  we  have  the  patience  and  de- 
termination to  stick  with  Hegel  we  will  find 
that  while  studying  and  analyzing  his  works 
we  are  in  contact  with  one  of  the  finest 
minds  In  history.  After  Hegel  we  are  all 
Hegelians.  His  brilliant  and  penetrating  in- 
sights into  the  real  world  are  at  times  over- 
whelming. 

Terminology  remains  the  major  obstacle  to 
comprehension  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  Let 
us  begin  by  spelling  out  in  some  detail  the 
terminology  that  Hegel  employs. 

For  Hegel  "the  absolute"  means  a  neces- 
sary being  moving  to  complete  self-con- 
sciousness Pause  for  a  moment  and  break 
down  that  definition  because  we  will  have 
occasion  time  and  time  again  to  refer  to 
this  absolute.  A  necessary  being  is  one 
which  cannot  not  exist     Hegels  absoUite.  un- 
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like  the  Christian  God.  is  an  Imperfect  being 
be  »use  It  Is  moving  to  further  i>erf ectlon — 
complete  self -consciousness. 
'  rhe  many  beings  which  we  see  around  us 
manifestations  of  this  one  absolute.  So 
wAat  really  exists?  This  absolute  alone 
really  exists.  The  word  "reality"  for  Hegel 
to  that  which  alone  is  absolute  and 
ultimate  being:  that  which  produces  the 
wqrld  out  of  Itself:  that  which  is  Independ- 
that  which  is  universal.  Reality  con- 
with  existence,  because  existence  de- 
the  individual:  that  which  is  not  uni- 
that  which  Is  present  at  a  particular 
tlAe  or  place;  that  which  is  dependent.  In- 
dividual, and  limited. 

^et  us  try  to  Illustrate  Kegels  expression 
the  truth  with  a  simple  example.     If  you 
here  at  this  table  you  can  understand 
inder  two  quite  distinct  aspects.     Regard- 
only  this  existing  table  means  conslder- 
the    object    in    a    static    moment    of    its 
stence.     This    means    confining    our    ob- 

ations  to  the  present  static  moment 
:iegtl   designates   the    present,   static   mu- 
nt    "existence."     But     "reality"     includes 
iirythlng — past,  present,  future.     Thus,  for 
,  it  is  only  a  partial  truth  to  say,  "This 
table    exists."    for    this    statement    compre- 
hends only  an  Isolated,  individual  existence. 
The  whole  truth  about  this  object  is  prop- 
expressed   only   when    we   consider   the 
that   was   and   the   ashes   that    will    be 
whole  truth  expresses  not  only  the  ures- 
but  the  past  and  future  as  well. 
The  Immediate  consequence  of   this — and 
is  a  subtle   insight — is  that    not   "being," 
being  expresses  only  what   is  here  and 
)   but  "becoming"   ( that  which  expresses 
bo^h  what  is  and  what  is  not  i    correctly  ex- 
ses  the  whole  truth  of  the  past,  present, 
future.     Becoming,  therefore.  Is  the  best 
Bsslon  of  thought  because  only  thought 
unite  past,  present,  and  future.       Only 
thought   can   reflect   reality   as  reality   truly 
sts. 

'  Ve  must  continue  to  emphasize  the  dlchot- 
oniy  between  reality  and  existence  Real- 
Is  not  existence.  Reality  is  universal: 
logical  being:  thought:  objective  mind:  the 
of  all.  Existence  Is  singular;  limited: 
particular;  a  mere  appearance;  shadow  rather 
thfin  substance. 

e    know    from    our    personal    experience 

•t   the   human    mind    moves    by    necessity 

h  a   logical   progression.     Our  mind  nec- 

rily    makes    progress.      For    example,    we 

"All  men  are  mortal":  "John  is  a  man   ' 

necessity  we   must   make   the  next   step 

say  that  "John  Is  mortal."    The  human 

mlkid  cannot  hang  balanced  on  the  precipice 

a  logical  conclusion. 

'Ve  have  already  seen  that  only  thought 
uately  expressed  reality  because  only 
ought  can  comprehend  the  elements  of 
Ity:  past,  present,  and  future.  Htmian 
ught  moves  forward  with  logical  neces- 
Consequently.  reality  makes  progress 
:he  same  fashion.  In  other  words,  the  real 
of  necessity  relentlessly,  tirelessly, 
amically  moves  forward.  Progress  Is  the 
to  understanding  the  real  world. 
Hegel  expresses  this  thought  in  u  much 
complicated  way  in  reference  to  the 
et^nal  philosophical  problem  of  knower.  ob- 
known.  and  the  act  of  knowing.  Hegel 
ly  states  that  dialectical  opposition. 
;ontradlctory  opposition  is  the  fundamen- 
law  of  all  thinking.  One  may  say,  "God 
ts,"  another  says  "God  does  not  exist." 
real  truth  is  a  synthesis  of  these  two 
contradictory  opinions.  Both  must  modify 
ir  opinions  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The 
synthesis  of  contradictory  ideas  i.s 
richer,  truer,  and  more  conformed  to  the 
world. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  the  thought 
pr':cess  or  rational  process  is  a  dynamic 
pre  cess  that  cannot  be  retarded  nor  stopped 
He  ;el   explains  the  reasoii   for   the   irresisti- 
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ble  force  of  logic  In  the  cryptic  phrase  "op- 
posltes  are  Identical." 

The  "concept  of  being"  is  certainly  the 
most  abstract  of  all  philosophical  concepts 
This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  logical  notion  of 
being  which  so  delighted  the  scholastic  phi- 
losophers for  a  number  of  centuries  and 
which  Is  arrived  at  by  a  complicated  series 
of  abstractions  and  precisions.  If  you  begin 
your  research  into  being  with  a  real  man 
and  make  logical  precisions  by  using  pro- 
gressively lower  common  denominators  such 
as  "animal,"  "living,"  "today,"  "substance," 
etc.,  you  finally  arrive  at  the  lowest  common 
denominator  of  all — the  abstractissima  notio 
entis — ews  ut  sic — the  logical  concept  oi 
being.  This  abstraction  has  the  widest  pos- 
sible extension  since  it  is  applicable  to  all 
that  IS  or  can  be;  but  It  hiis  the  narrowest 
comprehension 

According  to  Hegel,  this  notion  of  beint' 
pertains  to  everything  and  at  the  same  time 
is  so  narrow  In  comprehension  that  It  i.s 
de\old  of  meaning.  "Being"  thus  means 
nothing.  In  other  words,  being  contains  I's 
own  negation  The  old  principle  of  contra- 
diction that  wa*  so  mucn  in  vogue  amonj; 
the  schol.istlc  rationalists  states  that  a  thing 
cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time 
Hegel  h;t3  shown  that  the  very  notion  ol 
"being"  demolishes  this  principle  Conse- 
quently, only  becoming  expresses  the  truth 
of  being  Being  plus  nonbeing  coexist  only 
in  becoming,  because  becoming  both  Is  and 
IS  not  at  the  same  time. 

To  explain  the  real  world  in  which  we  live 
Hegel  begins  with  the  absolute  idea.  Tlii.-. 
ab.solute  idea  Is  the  Idea  In  Itself  jx>tentlally 
capable  of  knowing  Itself.  To  know  it.sel! 
a  thing  must  have  an  object.  Since  this  ab- 
solute Idea  Is  the  only  thing  which  exist-^ 
it  must  objectify  itself  for  knowledge  to  be 
possible.  This  objectiflcatlon  Is  nature,  the 
idea  outside  Itself.  The  synthesis  or  unity 
of  knower  and  known  comes  about  when 
the  absolute  idea  knows  itself.  This  Is  called 
ab.'=olute  spirit,  or  the  idea  In  and  for  Itself. 

This  terminology  permeates  Hegel's  writ- 
ings. We  have  here  a  true  dialectic.  Step 
one  is  the  thesis,  step  two  the  antithesis,  step 
three  the  synthesis.  Reality,  or  the  absolute 
idea,  grows  by  a  dialectical  process,  by  ;i 
contradictory  clash  between  upposltes 

Where  does  man  fit  Into  the  process  oi 
development  of  the  absolute  Idea?  We  knov, 
that  man  alone  is  fully  conscious.  Man  alone 
reflects.  Only  man  knows  his  own  nature 
Therefore,  in  man  the  absolute  idea  arises 
to  a  knowled(?e  of  Itself.  "Man"  does  no< 
mean  a  single  Individual  person.  "Man" 
means  a  whole  people  and  Hegel  Insists  con- 
tln\ially  upon  this  collective  consciousness 
He  calls  It  the  "volksgelst."  the  spirit  of  ;i 
people. 

This  hl.story  of  mankind  relates  the  stor\ 
of  this  prcK'ess.  whereby  the  absolute  idea 
achieves  a  fuller  and  fuller  consciousness  n; 
it.self.  Absolute  Idea  becomes  absolute 
spirit:  it  becomes  in  and  for  itself 

Freedom  for  man  is  the  consciousness  of 
this  necessity.  Tlie  absolute  Idea  alone  is 
nece.ssary  The  absolute  becomes  con.sclous 
of  itself  and  this  is  a  consciousness  of  neces- 
sity. Con.sequently,  man  is  free  only  when 
he  ts  conscious  of  the  inevitable  necessity 
which  fXjwers  the  absolute,  i  In  Christian 
terminology  we  would  say  that  HegcKs  ab.so- 
lute Idea  enjoys  God's  freedom  )  For  Hegel 
hlstx^ry  is  mankind's  march  toward  this 
realization  of  the  absolute's  necessity — in 
other  words,  mankind  Is  mtirching  toward 
the  freedom  enjoyed   by  God. 

Man  can  be  cun'"idered  under  two  aspects 
he  is  both  the  citizen  and  the  per.son  In 
the  citizen's  role  man  Is  ordered;  his  freedom 
is  organised  by  the  almighty  state  The 
state  is  the  highest  con.scious  embodiment 
of  law  and  order,  because  the  state  consti- 
tutes the  hlfjhest  objective  form  of  the  ab- 
solute idea  which  underlies  everything.  This 
state    allows    the    p>erson    to    develop    and 
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dt'pite  the  external  regimentation  by  the 
state  man  develops  a  true  Internal  liberty. 
Within  the  human  person  transpires  the 
true  development  of  the  absejlute  wlien  the 
human  mind  exprcs.ses  Itself  in  religion,  art, 
;.nd  philosophy. 

(Befc.re  proceeding  further  into  Hegel's 
philosophy  of  hi.nory  let  us  pause  for  a 
nionient  and  emphasize  the  obvious.  Heeel 
is  a  pan'heihttc  rationalist.  He  is  an  ob- 
jective ideaU-st.  He  does  not  roRard  the 
world  as  the  creati'in  of  ilie  humar,  mliul. 
for  this  would  m.^ki'  him  a  subjective  Ideai- 
i.st.  Heeel  believes  that  the  world  is  the  cre- 
ation (if  a  pantheistic  objective  mind.) 

We  come  now  to  the  spiral  of  historical  de- 
'.t'lopment.  Hist.iry  must  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  citizen  and  state;  tlion  the  pers*n\. 
i.e  ,  reliuion.  art.  philosophy.  Wc  beyin  with 
the  ix>lit.l'jal  chi'.dlvxjd  of  mankind  In  the 
oriental  political  state.  In  early  China  there 
exiited  a  paternnl  form  of  government  and 
a  picture  language;  in  India  a  mystical  caste 
svstem.  Both  nations  vacillated  between 
desix>tism  and  political  chaos.  Thi.<  is  the 
iiifant  st:ige  of  the  absolute  object  if  yini:  it- 
.self as  a  Stat*  and  restraining  the  citizen. 

By  the  time  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period, 
nriftocratic  democracy  and  individual  free- 
dom have  begun  to  m.ike  an  Imprct  There 
is  a  more  mature  unity — and  emphasis  upon 
universal  law.  In  western  Europe  during  tho 
Christian  Middle  Ages  completo  external 
unity  between  the  church  and  state  develeips. 
Solidifies,  and  piusses  on  to  po.'-t.trit y  the  im- 
pressive unity  na.scent  dxiring  the  Gracco- 
Rom.in  era. 

But  the  world  does  not  st^p  The  Ref.ir- 
mation  empha.'izps  that  man  is  free  t/)  wor- 
ship as  he  pleases.  Priesthood  is  abolished 
because  all  men  are  equal.  Tlie  political  con- 
sequence of  such  equality  permits  all  small 
equal  states  to  form  a  new  synthesis.  Tlits 
new  unity  flowers  under  the  .'-unreine  liidi- 
Mdual  who  is  the  monarch. 

(NB — We  are  lightly  tracir.g  an  outline 
of  Heeel's  philosophy  of  history,  and  this 
analysis  is  In  no  sense  complete.  We  select 
examples  from  his  writing  to  illustrate  his 
trend  of  thought  but  like  all  random  exam- 
ples they  can  be  misleading  if  you  have  not 
yet  read  the  orlcinals  i 

As  history  flows  relentlessly  onward  the 
present  always  contains  the  best  of  the  past 
Thus,  during  the  Graeco-Roman  pericxl  so- 
ciety organized  and  ordered  Itself  in  con- 
trast to  the  oriental  chaos.  But  the  unity 
allowed  diversity  and  some  individual  free- 
dom. In  western  Europe  movini;  toward  the 
Reformation  a  highly  organized  society  re- 
stricted individual  liberty  until  the  Refor- 
mation firmly  reestablished  the  principle  of 
individual  freedom.  In  Hetrel's  own  day  the 
supreme  Individual,  the  monarch,  divinely 
embodies  law  and  order,  yet  all  his  subjects 
share  In  equal  rights.  This  contrasts  with 
Greece  and  Rome  where  only  the  select  few- 
enjoyed  democratic  civil  rights.  Briefly,  the 
best  of  the  past  is  summed  up  in  the  present 
and  the  present  prepares  to  develop  again 
into  a  higher  synthesis  in  the  future. 

Moving  into  the  field  of  art  we  find  oriental 
art  mysterious  and  penetrated  with  uncon- 
scious symbolism.  Tills  reflects  the  absolute's 
initial  effort  to  reach  out  for  the  infinite. 
The  Graeco-Roman  period  accentuates  nature 
once  again,  so  that  gtxls  become  men  and 
men  become  immortals.  Fur  this  reason,  the 
sculpture  of  ancient  Greece  Is  serene,  pol- 
ished, finished.  Hardly  has  this  art  firmly 
established  itself  when  suddenly  Gothic  art 
bursts  upon  the  world  to  express  man's  as- 
pirations toward  the  Infinite.  In  Gothic 
architecture  the  mind  Is  soaring,  aspiring, 
attempting  by  falling  short  of  completion. 
This  reflects  the  eternal  quest  after  the  In- 
finite and,  as  a  higher  state,  embodies  the 
best  of  the  mysterious  elements  of  oriental 
art. 


The  hlst<:,rical  process  does  not  stop  here. 
In  the  new  synthesis  ronaantlc  art  with  Its 
accent  upon  adventure,  romanticism,  love, 
and  loyalty  combines  the  emphasis  upon  man 
iiiid  nature  found  among  the  Greeks,  with  the 
strivinp  after  the  infinite,  the  striving  after 
love  which  characterized  oriental  and  Gothic 
art. 

The  antithesis  of  art  Is  religion.  In  ori- 
ent:'! lands  we  discover  a  natural  religion. 
In  Chir.a  find  India  religion  reflects  a  nature 
wliicli  i.s  Infinite  and  m'lnstrous.  In  Persia 
good  and  evil  struggle  for  control  of  man- 
kind. In  Syria  there  are  the  dying  and 
risinij  gods  of  winter  and  spring.  In  Egypt 
the  accejit  is  upon  the  mysterious  and  un- 
Unoviablj.  Thete  religions  correspond  to 
the  dcsj-  itic  chacjtic  political  situation  and 
the  inexpUcibie  symbolism  expressed  in  the 
art  and  architecture  of  the  period. 

Judaism  accentuates  the  infinite  and  the 
tran.scendent.  Jewish  art  is  unprexiuctive 
and  sterile.  It  l.uls  to  c.ipture  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  world.  Thus,  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion yields  to  the  Hellenic  and  Roman 
i'Tilhroponiorphicm.  God  becomes  man;  gods 
are  brougtit  back  to  earth  and.  in  Rome, 
the.'se  very  gods  rule  the  state. 

Tlie  Clinstian  religion  synthesizes  the 
best  uf  e\ery thing  that  hits  preceded.  The 
Father  in  the  Trinity  symbolizes  the  es- 
sential unity  of  tlic  absolute.  The  Son  em- 
ph,i&izes  t'ne  a'osclute  developing  itself.  By 
111?  generation,  passion,  and  resurrection 
sulTering  is  conquered  and  the  absolute  is 
enricheci.  Tlien  arrives  the  synthesis  called 
t!.e  Holy  Spirit.  Here  the  absolute  is  re- 
imited  tiirougii  this  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  we  learn  that  the  world  is  good 
in  spite  c)f  evil. 

Fm  I'lv.  relglon  and  art  clash  as^d  produce 
in  the  finest  prowth  of  the  human  mind — 
phil.v:-np>!y.  Philosophy  unfolds  lt.self  in  the 
.same  dialecticnl  pattern  down  through  the 
ages  However,  as  graduate  students  of 
philooophy  you  are  certainly  capable  of  read- 
insT  Hegel's  lectures  on  the  history  of  phl- 
lo;oi)hy  v.ithout  further  assistance. 

Before  concludln;r,  a  few  other  points 
should  be  emphasized:  For  Hegel,  the  In- 
dividual is  a  hero  or  victim  according  to 
t!ie  relent le-ss  caprice  of  the  historical  proc- 
es.s.  History's  cunning  reason  uses  men  and 
circumstances  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
absolute.  Like  the  flotsam  and  Jetsam 
tossed  about  by  the  waves,  some  men  are 
carried  to  the  crest  of  historical  prominence, 
others  are  crushed  to  powder  upon  the  sands 
of  lime,  while  history  flows  relentlcsr.ly  on- 
w;'.rd 

Hegel's  philosophy  of  history  can  be  ultra 
conservative  or  violently  revolutionary.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death  his  followers  split 
into  the  leftwlng  Hegelians  and  the  right 
wing.  Hegel  has  proved  that  the  present 
culture,  the  present  state,  the  present  In- 
stitutions crystallize  and  embody  the  best  of 
the  past.  This  pinnacle  of  perfection  was 
not  achieved  without  hard  won  successes 
and  the  con.=ervatlvc  is  dedicated  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  status  quo  which  embodies 
this  success. 

At  the  same  time,  in  Hegel,  nothing  Is  ever 
filial.  Tlicre  is  no  quiescence  because  some- 
thing more  perfect  lies  Just  beyond  the 
horizon.  The  real  alone  is  rational.  The 
present  culture  mu.st  give  way  to  progress. 
The  present  will  soon  be  anachronistic.  What 
is  anachronistic  has  ceased  to  be  rational 
and  will  soon  cease  to  be  real.  Needless  to  say. 
the  leftwing  favored  this  radical  interpreta- 
tion. 

When  Hegel  died  In  1831  Marx  was  only  13 
years  old.  However,  as  we  shall  demonstrate 
in  subsequent  lectures,  Hegel  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  Marx.  It  is  quite  Im- 
pe>ssible  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of 
communism  without  coming  to  grips  with 
Hegel.  The  technical  designation  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  communism  is  dialectical 


materialism.  The  dialectic  comes  from 
Hegel.  We  will  endeavx)r  to  uncover  the 
sources  of  Marx's  materialism  relying  up<..:. 
your  reading  of  Marx's  works. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent.  has  morning  business  been  con- 
cluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 

Ml'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Under  the 
order  of  last  evening.  I  understand  the 
first  order  of  business  this  morning  is  the 
call  of  the  calendar.     Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  corroct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
t  lerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cleik  proceeded  t-o  call  the 
roil. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
tlier  proceedings  under  the  call  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRIENDSHIP  FOR  JAPAN'S  PEOPLE 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
from  the  morning  press  Moscow  is  de- 
scribing the  Tokyo  aJTair  as  a  diplo- 
matic catastrophe  for  the  United  States 
comparable  to  the  downing  of  the  U-2 
plane  and  the  blowup  at  Paris.  It  Ls 
also  rumored  from  Washington  that  a 
reassessment  of  United  States  ties  with 
Japan  are  being  considered  here.  We 
are  also  advised  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  United  States-Japan  mutual  secur- 
ity treaty  next  week. 

In  that  connection,  I  should  like  to 
agree  with  the  majority  leader  for  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  wise  decision  in 
taking  this  matter  in  pace  and  in  stride. 
rather  than  under  any  pressure.  That 
is  the  fundamental  attitude  I  had  in 
mind  to  speak  of  today. 

We  are  bound  to  have  stormy  seas  as 
we  experience  world  power.  Confusion 
and  excitement  are  typical  on  any  bat- 
tlefield— even  one  in  the  cold  war — as 
anyone  knows.  I  hope  very  much  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  will 
hold  steady  at  just  this  point.  The  Com- 
munists have  not  succeeded  in  their 
chosen  aim  to  wreck  the  free  world 
through  fracturing  it,  and  they  must  not 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Japanese  people  will  yet  have 
their  opportunity  to  register  their  views 
upon  this  situation  and  to  give  some  new 
mandate  to  their  government.  Indica- 
tions already  have  shown  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  new  national  election  in  Japan 
very  soon. 

I  am  deeply  confident.  Mr.  President — 
and  the  whole  postwar  history  of  the 
Japanese  shows  it — that  the  Japanese 
people  will  choose  to  further  pursue  dem- 
ocratic government.  I  believe  the  Jap- 
anese are  not  prepared  to  reject  their 
form  of  government  at  the  bidding  of 
street  mobs.  I  believe  the  Japanese  place 
a  high  value  upon  their  new-found 
friendship  with  the  United  States  and 
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they  will,  if  given  an  opportunity,  fur- 
ther cultivate  and  develop  this  friend- 
ship. This  has  been  the  whole  postwar 
history  of  the  United  States-Japanese 
relationships. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  done  on  the 
whole  well.  In  fact,  even  in  respect  to 
trade  with  Japan,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  very  sensitive  points  in  oiu-  rela- 
tions since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  with  some  exceptions  held  our  own. 

Japan  is  the  most  productive  indus- 
trial nation  in  the  Far  East.  The  tech- 
nology of  Japan  is  equal  to  the  technol- 
ogy of  the  other  free  world  industrialized 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  a  part  of  the 
Communist  effort  to  weaken  the  free 
world  by  dividing  it  economically.  We 
should  not  forget  that  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  defined  the 
phrase,  "We  will  bury  you."  as  meaning 
"We  will  bury  you  economically." 

While  competition  from  Japan  is  felt 
in  the  world  markets,  Mr.  President,  any 
businessman  who  is  feeling  that  competi- 
tion should  think  of  what  would  happen 
to  him  if  the  economic  and  productive 
machine  of  Japan  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Communists,  or  if  the  economy  of 
Japan  were  being  directed  by  the  Com- 
munists to  the  disadvantage  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  my  own 
knowledge  of  this  subject.  I  know  of  no 
single  factor  which  is  more  dangerous 
or  more  threatening  to  the  economy  and 
the  trade  of  the  entire  free  world  than 
the  control  of  Japan  by  the  Communists. 

This  is  a  time  for  extending  the  hand 
of  friendship  of  the  American  people  to 
the  Japanese  people,  in  an  hour  of  their 
greatest  trial.  I  speak  these  words  to 
articulate  this  friendship  and  this  under- 
standing. 

DOES    KHRUSHCHEV   KNOW    WHAT 
HE  IS  DOING? 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  once  in 
a  while,  at  least,  we  obtain  some  valu- 
able information  from  the  European 
papers.  I  have  in  my  hand  an  answer 
to  the  question,  "Does  Khrushchev  Know 
What  He  Is  Doing?"  published  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  German  News.  Trifstr.. 
Munich.  It  is  a  very  fine  answer  to  the 
question,  which  concludes  with  the 
thought: 

All  this  goes  to  .show  that  the  Sverdlovsk 
incident — 

That  is  the  U-2  incident — 

was  not  the  cause  of  the  new  tension  but 
merely  a  means  In  psychological  warfare. 
The  Soviet  leader  obviously  wants  to  make 
full  use  of  Russia's  present  military  might. 
He  is  out  to  "solve  "  the  Berlin  and  German 
questi.in  by  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty 
wldi  the  Pankow  puppet  regime  and  to  gain 
control  over  West  Berlin.  He  is  convinced 
thft  the  Western  Powers  will  not  start  a 
\':ir  over  the  former  German  capital  and  will 
E^)  as  far  as  his  own  Judgment  will  allow 
iiim  to. 

The  interesting  part  of  this  news  re- 
lease is  the  fact  that  it  sets  up  in  detail 
the  incidents  prior  to  the  U-2  incident 
iind  coincides  with  the  conclusion  which 
most  of  us  have  arrived  at,  after  listen- 


ing to  the  evidence,  which  is  that  when 
Kh-ushchev  went  to  Paris  he  had  his 
mind  made  up  to  blow  up  the  confer- 
enc  B.   That  he  did. 

Cf  course,  the  recent  incidents  in  Ja- 
par  simply  demonstrate  that  what  Khru- 
shc  lev  did  at  Paris  would  be  the  pattern 
thr  )ughout  the  globe,  wherever  he  could 
raire  the  issue  of  the  West  against  the 
Coi  imunist  bloc. 

A  :r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen ,  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Re(  ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.'  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as loUows: 

Dost  Khrushchev  Know  What  He  Is  Doing? 
latest  development  of  Soviet-American 
ions   and   Khrushchev's   refusal    to   take 
in  the  summit  conference  have  brought 
number  of  questions.     Why  did  the  So- 
Premier  change  the  course  of  "nls  foreign 
after    having    worked    steadily    for    a 
it  meeting  for  2  years?     Is  Pelping  be- 
lt all?     Is  Khrushchev  under   pres.sure 
the    Stalinist    wing   of   his    party    or    by 
t  militr.ry  leaders?     The  anrwers  to  all 
e  questions  are  rather  simple;  There  ha-; 
no  change  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
.ushcliev  is  under  no  pressure.     He  is  not 
spokesman   of  a  democratic  body  but  a 
or    with    unlimited    powers       And    the 
et    Premier    knows    exactlv    what    he    is 
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est  observers  believe  that  the  plane  In- 

of   May   1    was   the   turning    point   in 

-West   relations.     A  close  review  of   So- 

propaganda.  however,  will  show  that  the 

nt    state   of   affmrs   was   psychologically 

prepared  some  time  ago.     I'he  following 

es  of  Soviet    propaganda,   which   always 

cts   the  trend  of  Soviet   policy,  arc   also 

ndication  of  continuity  in  Moscow's  for- 

policy : 

The   campaign    to   defame   Germ;in    e.v- 

leaders  rnd  organizations,  the  Bimdes- 

and    the    West    Berlin    administration 

60). 

The   "peace  and   coe.xistence"  campaign 

with  violent   attacks  on  the  German 

Republic  and  "Nazis,  militarists  and 

sts   In   West   Germany"    (all    through 


llnHed 
Fed  ;ral 
rev(  ngi 
19511 

3,   Propagation    of    the    "spirit    of    Camp 

Daviid,"  praise  for  President  Eisenhower  and 

President  Nixon  with   a  parallel  cam- 

n     to     defame     George     Meany.     Walter 

ther.   Nelson   Rockefeller,   and   others   u.'- 

mongers  and  enemies  of  peace"   (sinct 

ushchev's   visit   in  the  United  States) 

Attacks  on  Nixon  and  Herter.   but   noi 

President     Elsenhower      (March.     April 


The   plane   iiicident   of    S*.  erdlovsk   and 
Khijushchev".s    speech    before    the    Supreme 
et    (May    1-4.   I960). 

Attacks  on  the  United  States.  President 
Elsenhower  and  the  whole  U.S.  admlnistra- 
( shortly  before  and  during  the  summit 
meting  at  Paris ) . 

Khrushchev's  violent  attacks  on   Presi- 
Eisenhower   and   Chancellor   Adenauer 
Juhe  3-5.  1960) . 

this  goes  to  show  that  the  Sverdlovsk 

incitlent  was  not  the  cause  of  the  new  ten- 

but   merely  a   means   in   psychological 

are.     The  Soviet  leader  obviously  wants 

ke  full  tise  of  Russia's  present  military 

He   is  out    to   solve   the   Berlin   and 

question  by  signing  a  separate  peace 

treajty  with  the  Pankow  puppet  regime  and 

control  over  West  Berlin.     He  is  con- 

that  the  Western  Powers  will  not  start 

over  the  former  German  capital  and 

go  as  far  as  his  own  Judgment  will  allow 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  entered  yesterday  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  bills 
on  the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, commencing  with  Order  No.  1556. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  Senate  not  in  the 
mornintj  hour? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  measure  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Morning  business  ha.s 
not  been  completed.  What  is  the  order 
which  stops  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Senators 
were  on  tlieir  feet  seeking  recognition 
for  morning  business.  The  Presiding 
Officer  did  not  declare  that  mornint; 
bu.siness  was  concluded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
mornin.y  business  was  concluded  before 
the  quorum  call. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr  Presioent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  morning; 
hour  may  be  extended  until  the  junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire  I 
and  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
have  2  minutes  each  for  morning  hour 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  no  objection.  I  was  not 
aware  that  morning  business  had  been 
concluded.  I  wish  to  make  a  statement, 
when  it  has  been  concluded,  before  the 
calendar  is  called,  so  I  hope  the  request 
will  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  i.s  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC    DEBT   AND  TAX   RATE   EX- 
TENSION ACT  OP  I960— PROPOSED 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  GORE  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  printing  an  amendment  to 
the  revenue  bill,  H.R.  12381,  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment conforms  to  the  recommendation.s 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  a  letter  which  he  submitted  to  thp 
Honorable  Harry  F.  Byrd,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  on  April  1,  1960.  I 
wish  to  read  a  portion  of  the  letter  which 
relates  to  the  amendmont  I  have  pre- 
sented : 

The  present  long-term  capital  gains  treat- 
ment accorded  to  lump-sum  distributions  by 
qualified  plans  at  termination  of  the  em- 
ployee's service  or  at  his  death  should  be 
removed.  Instances  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion where  employees  have  received  lump 
sums  in  excess  of  $800,000  taxable  at  capital 
gains  rates      These  lump-sun.  distributions 
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are  not  true  capital  gains  and  the  present 
capiUil  gains  treatment  seems  to  have  been 
extended  to  them  primarily  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  the  progressive  tax  rates  on  sums 
which  have  accumulated  over  long  periods 
(if  lime.  This  aim  would  be  served  better 
by  providing  some  form  of  direct  averaging 
treatment  for  these  lump-sum  distributions, 
.such  AS  would  be  provided  by  H.R,  10  for 
l\imp-.sum  distributions  received  after  the 
ii^e  of  65. 

Mr.  Piesident,  under  existing  law 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  cor- 
porate pension  plans  from  which  an  in- 
dividual may  benefit.  Evidence  was  pre- 
.senLed  to  the  committee  that  some  indi- 
viduals are  beneficiaries  of  many 
corporate  pension  plans.  Therefore  it 
becomes,  not  a  matter  of  providing  an 
annuity  for  retirement,  but  a  device  for 
tax  avoidance.  Therefore,  to  close  this 
loophole  I  have  offered  an  amendment, 
which  is  in  conformity,  as  I  understand, 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  it  is  one  of  several 
sources  of  additional  revenue  which  I 
.shall  propose  during  the  course  of  tliis 
discussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  do  me  the  courtesy 
to  withhold  his  suggestion? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  shall  be  happy  to  do 

.so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  arranged  for  a  calendar 
call.  We  have  planned  to  go  over  a  num- 
ber of  private  bills  to  which  there  i^  no 
objection  by  any  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle.  They  are  bills  which  Sen- 
ators are  very  anxious  to  pass. 

There  is  yet  to  be  acted  upon  a  con- 
ference report  on  appropriations  for 
Treasury-Post  Office,  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  which  has 
not  been  acted  upon,  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Judiciary  appropriation  bill  has  not 
been  reported  yet;  the  Independent  Offi- 
ces bill  has  not  been  considered;  there  is 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill;  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill:  the  mil- 
itary construction  appropriation  bill;  the 
minimum  wage  bill;  the  medical  plan  for 
the  aged  bill;  the  space  authorization 
bill;  the  mutual  aid  appropriation  bill; 
the  coal  research  bill;  the  conference  re- 
port on  aid  to  education,  housing,  and 
farm  bills. 

Since  we  have  all  those  matters  to  be 
considered,  I  hope  that  we  shall  try  to 
expedite  the  routine  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  let  the  leadership  follow 
through  with  its  plans  in  the  normal, 
routine  way. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  live  quorums  on 
Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock.  All 
Senators  know  that.  It  is  not  necessary. 
Most  of  the  Senators,  except  the  authors 
of  the  bills,  are  not  interested  in  the  in- 
dividual private  bills.  They  have  been 
printed  on  the  calendar.  Every  Senator 
has  had  ample  advance  notice  of  them. 
A  live  quorum  at  this  time  of  the  morn- 
ing could  do  nothing  except  cause  delay. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  permit  us  to  proceed  with  the 


call  of  the  calendar  of  private  bills,  and 
then  start  his  motions  in  accordance 
with  his  statement  to  me  last  night  that 
he  was  going  to  filibuster  this  bill. 

I  am  prepared  to  keep  the  bill  (H.R. 
12381 )  before  the  Senate  for  a  reasonable 
time,  and  then  to  take  it  down  and  let  it 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  from  there  on.  We  have 
other  bills  upon  which  we  must  act,  and 
this  bill  is  not  going  to  keep  the  whole 
program  back.  If  necessary,  we  will  take 
this  bill  down  after  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  won  his  point.  He  can 
filibuster  the  bill  and  keep  other  Senators 
here,  and  we  will  proceed  to  other  bills 
and  come  back  to  this  one  shortly  before 
the  deadline,  and  if  it  is  not  passed  then, 
the  responsibility  will  not  be  ours. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  the  calen- 
dar call  without  the  necessity  of  having 
Senators,  some  of  whom  were  here  as 
late  as  3  o'clock  this  morning,  called  from 
their  homes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
any  more  stubborn  than  I  probably  have 
been  already.  I  should  like  as  much  as 
possible  to  cooperate  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  for  whom  I  have 
such  high  respect. 

I  have  no  desire  to  curtail  the  calling 
of  the  calendar.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  rout  out  of  bed  young,  middle- 
aged,  or  elderly  Senators  who  are  no 
doubt  at  this  moment  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  having  labored  in  the  vine- 
yaid  far  into  the  evening,  and,  indeed, 
into  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 

If  I  could  have  some  imderstanding 
with  my  good  friend  from  Texas  that  if 
I  do  not  persist  in  my  request  for  a 
quoriun  call  at  this  point,  he  would  per- 
mit us  to  go  home  at  a  reasonable  hour 
tonight — let  us  say  10  p.m. — and  if  the 
bill  which  he  was  so  insistent  upon  call- 
ing up  last  night  has  not  then  been  dis- 
posed of,  I  would  be  only  too  happy  to 
cooperate  with  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  the 
Senator  can  lay  down  his  terms  exactly. 
He  has  been  doing  so  since  this  session 
began.  He  started  by  telling  us  how- 
many  Senators  ought  to  be  members  of 
the  policy  committee,  how  many  ought  to 
be  members  of  the  steering  committee, 
what  bills  should  be  scheduled  for  con- 
sideration, when,  and  how.  He  told  us 
yesterday  when  the  bill  presen'ily  under 
consideration  could  be  brought  up  and 
what  preliminary  moves  should  be  made. 

Now  he  wishes  to  set  the  time  that  we 
shall  adjourn  tonight.  I  accept  the  Sen- 
ator's wish  because  I  wish  to  transact 
the  public  business,  and  if  such  agree- 
ment will  expedite  that  purpose.  I  will 
give  him  my  assurance  that  we  will  move 
at  10  o'clock  this  evening  to  go  over  imtil 
Monday. 

I  hope  that  action  on  the  pending  bill 
will  be  completed.  If  it  is  not  completed, 
then  we  shall  proceed  to  some  other  leg- 
islation on  Monday,  and  we  shall  take  up 
the  pending  legislation  at  a  later  date 
which  I  trust  the  Senator's  judgment  will 
show  is  good,  and  we  can  pass  the  meas- 


ure then  without  too  much  trouble.  But 
I  wish  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity 
to  act  upon  it  if  the  Senate  wishes  to 
do  so,  and  I  want  each  Senator  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  ofifer  any  amendments 
he  wishes  to  present,  and  we  can  discuss 
them,  table  them,  or  pass  upon  them. 
But  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  get  on  with 
the  bill.    That  is  what  I  wish  to  do. 

We  spent  an  hour  or  so  last  night  talk- 
ing in  general  terms  about  procedures 
and  if  the  Senator  wants  assurance  that 
we  adjourn  tonight  at  10  o'clock  I  can 
give  him  that  assurance. 

I  say  to  all  Senators  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  as  a  condition  for 
withholding  his  request  for  a  live  quorum 
call  before  we  call  some  private  bills  for 
consideration,  insists  that  we  must  ad- 
journ at  10  o'clock  this  evening.  We  will 
do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  the  Senate  to  adjourn 
earher  than  that  anyway,  because  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  late  houi*. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  any  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  a  public  continuation  of  this  colloquy. 
I  am  happy  to  hear  my  friend  say  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  press  this  bill 
through  tonight  and  into  the  morning 
hours  of  Sunday. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  never 
had  any  intention  to  hold  a  session  on 
Simday.  That  has  never  been  done. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  Senate 
knows  that  the  leadership  never  sched- 
ules matters  for  Sunday. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ■will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate that  I  do  not  think  any  useful  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  continuing  this 
colloquy.  It  takes  two  to  make  an  argu- 
ment.   I  am  not  prepared  to  get  into  one. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  good  friend  the 
majority  leader  that  I  am  happy  to  hear 
his  announcement  that  we  will  adjourn 
at  least  by  10  o'clock  tonight.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  adjourn  at  an  earlier  hour,  but 
I  leave  that  to  the  good  judgment  and 
wisdom  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  generosity. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  we  could  have  quite  a  full  discussion 
of  the  bill  during  the  course  of  the  day 
and  evening. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  get  to  as  quickly  as 
we  can. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  a  statement  which  I  made  to 
the  majority  leader  yesterday,  which, 
frankly,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  I  now  regret  I  made.  It  was 
that  I  felt  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  fili- 
buster against  the  bill. 
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Mr.  JOHireON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator went  further  than  ttiat.  The  S«»- 
ator  told  me  that  If  I  brought  up  Uie 
bill  we  would  split  the  Democratic  Party 
wide  open.  I  considered  that  the  biggest 
piece  of  legislative  blackmail  that  I  have 
seen  in  30  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  still  refuse  to  be  drawn 
into  an  argiunent  with  my  friend  from 
Texas,  if  he  wishes  to  reveal  what  went 
on  between  us  in  what  I  considered  to 
be  a  private  conversation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  know 
nothing  about  secret  conversations.  The 
Senator  started  relating  it  last  night  on 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas .     Yes ;  I  yield . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Again  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  drawn  into  fiu-ther  colloquy  with  my 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  why 
does  the  Senator  continue?  Why  does 
he  not  give  us  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
with  the  bills  on  the  calendar? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes :  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  the  majority 
leader  has  indicated  that  he  will  not 
hold  the  Senate  in  session  imtil  later 
than  10  o'clock  tonight.  I  hope  he  will 
let  us  go  hMne  earlier.  However,  I  am 
prepared  to  stay  here  until  10  o'clock, 
if  necessary,  in  order  that  the  bill  may 
be  fully  discussed. 

In  view  of  the  as.urance  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  which  he  has  so  graciously 
given,  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  I  will 
make  no  further  objection  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  business  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  to  be  call  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Yes :  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  First.  I  indicated  to  the 
assistarts  -,  "^be  able  majority  leader 
that  I  hi*a  r  jbj  action  to  the  bill  being 
called  up  eicher  last  night  or  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  fro.  .  Te- Jiessee  permit  me  to  ask 
him  to  tel".  me  Mrhom  he  is  talking  about? 
He  uses  teixns  like  'assistants."  We 
have  a  great  many  assistants. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  referring  specif- 
ically to  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  is  the 
secretary  to  the  entire  majority.  He  is 
not  my  assistant:  he  is  the  assistant  to 
all  the  Democrats. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  not  trying  to  be 
technical  or  precise. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am,  since 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about 
whom  he  talked  to  last  night.  Someone 
talked  to  the  pages.  Someone  talked  to 
someone  else.  Someone  had  assurance 
that  the  bill  would  not  be  brought  up 
until  Tuesday.  I  wanted  to  know  to 
whom  the  Senator  was  referring. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  only  point  I  wish  to 
msJce  is  that  I  had  no  objection  to  the  bill 
being  called  up  yesterday  or  being  called 
up  on  Monday.     As  the  able  Senator 
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know! .  it  ifi  a  matter  of  cMisiderable  tech- 
nical effort  to  prepare  amendments  to 
the  b  II.  My  staff  was  working  into  the 
eveni  ig  preparing  amendments  in  order 
that  [  could  get  them  submitted  and 
printed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  my  friend  and  friend  of 
the  m  ajority  leader,  of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdJ  came  by 
and  s  lid  that  the  bill  would  not  be  called 
up  un  til  Tuesday.  I  immediately  went  to 
the  telephone  and  called  my  staff  mem- 
bers J.nd  said.  "It  will  not  be  called  up 
until  ruesday.  So  you  may  discontinue 
your  labors  until  tomorrow." 

Ihfy  turned  out  the  lights  in  the  office 
and  M  ent  home. 

I  hive  submitted  an  amendment  for 
printing,  and  my  staff  is  now  preparing 
two  iQore  amendments  for  submission 
and  p  -inting.  I  bring  this  up  to  illustrate 
the  d  fflculty  involved  in  the  considera- 
tion c  f  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto. 
Three  of  my  amendments  have  been  sub- 
mitteii  and  have  been  printed,  and  are  at 
the  disk  for  consideration.  I  only  sug- 
gest 1  his  to  the  majority  leader  to  in- 
dicat*  the  difQculty  I  have  in  presenting 
amen  iments.  I  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  th(  leadership  in  these  closing  days — 
perhaps  closing  days — but  I  know  that 
there  were  changes  back  and  forth  as  to 
whether  the  bill  would  be  called  up  last 
night  or  yesterday. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senat  or 

Mr  GORE.  Just  a  moment.  I  am  only 
relating  what  happened,  and  I  seek  to 
place  no  blame  anywhere. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr  GORE.  I  know  that  later  the 
distinguished  chairman  understood  that 
the  till  would  be  called  up  yesterday. 
I  am  only  relating  this  for  the  informa- 
tion ( if  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senale. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  information.  I  under- 
stood his  general  position  yesterday,  and 
he  h£i  s  related  it  today,  although  I  think 
that  le  indicated  he  preferred  that  the 
bill  go  over  until  next  week. 

Mr  GORE.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  did 
that.    I  do  not  believe  I  did  that. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was 
the  iiformation  I  had.  It  may  be  in- 
corre  ;t.  I  thought  the  Senator  felt  that 
he  would  like  to  have  a  meeting  on 
Tues(  ay,  and  the  caucus  suggestion  was 
made 

Mr  GORE.  What  the  Senator  re- 
fers 1  o,  I  believe,  is  an  indication  of  my 
prefe-ence,  or,  rather,  a  suggestion.  I 
thought  it  might  be  in  the  interest  of 
harmony  to  do  so,  but  that  was  not  an 
indicution  of  my  personal  preference.  I 
coupled  with  it  my  statement  that  the 
bill  could  be  called  up  at  any  time  so  far 
as  I V  as  concerned. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sena- 
tor d^d  not  express  a  preference,  I  was 
mista  ken.  However,  we  are  ready  to  take 
it  up  There  was  never  at  any  time  an 
indie  ition  that  I  would  take  the  bill  up 
on  T  lesday.  We  had  planned  to  take  it 
up  or  Saturday.  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Vlrgi  ila  [Mr.  ByrdI  to  make  his  personal 
arrat  gements  so  that  we  could  take  it 


up  on  Saturday.  I  thought  he  under- 
stood clearly  that  we  wanted  to  take  it 
up  on  Saturday. 

After  that  was  general  information 
for  3  or  4  hours,  we  were  served  with  a 
letter,  privately  delivered,  stating  that 
the  writers  planned  to  have  a  caucus  on 
Tuesday  at  12:30  o'clock,  and  would  I 
please  call  it.  That  threw  everything 
out  of  gear.  I  took  that  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  and  to  other  Sen- 
ators, and  I  consulted  them  about  it. 

Even  the  signers  of  the  letter  inter- 
posed no  serious  objection.  Most  of 
them  realized  that  since  we  had  sched- 
uled it  for  Saturday  and  since  it  had  a 
deadline,  that  if  we  added  amendments 
to  it  and  it  had  to  go  to  conference,  the 
sooner  we  got  to  discussing  it  and  the 
amendments,  the  better  off  we  would  be. 
After  I  had  talked  to  all  of  them,  and 
realizing  that  in  my  opinion  with  one 
exception — the  exception  being  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania — the  member- 
.ship  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  was  ready 
to  proceed  to  debate  the  bUl.  I  thought 
that  we  would  call  the  calendar  first  and 
then  proceed  as  quickly  as  we  could  to 
debate  the  bill. 

I  was  told  it  would  be  held  up  because 
some  Members  were  out  of  town. 

The  Record  should  show  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  Senators  being  out  of 
town.  I  had  an  engagement  today,  too. 
I  have  to  be  here.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  or  two  Senators  ought  to  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  delaying  public  business 
because  some  Senators  are  out  of  town. 
I  was  told  that  would  be  done,  because 
certain  Senators  who  would  vote  this  way 
or  that  way  on  a  certain  amendment 
were  out  of  town  and  wanted  to  be  pres- 
ent when  we  voted,  so  there  would  be  a 
filibuster.  If  there  is.  I  want  it  to  be  on 
.someone  else's  hands,  not  mine. 

If  any  Senator  has  amendments  and 
wishes  to  call  them  up.  we  will  stay  here 
and  act  on  them  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can.  If  we  cannot  conclude  them,  and 
have  to  proceed  to  the  Japanese  Peace 
Treaty,  or  some  other  measure,  we  will 
do  so,  and  return  to  this  measure  when- 
ever we  can.  But  I  think  we  ought  to 
use  today  as  profitably  as  possible. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  prepared  to  proceed 
and  am  ready  to  proceed.  What  I 
wanted  to  call  to  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion and  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
is  that  because  of  the  circumstances  last 
evening,  a  v^ry  important  amendment 
which  has  been  recommended  to  Con- 
gress by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
which  would  bring  in  considerable  addi- 
tional revenue  to  offset  some  of  the  ad- 
ditional appropriations  which  Congress 
has  made,  and  for  which  I  voted,  has  just 
been  submitted.  I  would  not  want  to 
have  criticism  of  the  amendment  made 
that  we  have  no  printed  copies  cf  it.  I 
call  this  to  the  Senator's  attention,  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  rushing;  a  bill 
of  this  importance  through  the  Senate 
on  Saturday  night,  when  important 
amendments  have  not  even  been  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  rush  anything  through.  If 
we  are  ready  to  proceed,  let  us  proceed. 
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I  think  I  understand  the  attitude  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  want  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
want  to  have  it  discussed.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  rush  any  bill  through,  although 
I  may  say  that  several  amendments  were 
lidded  to  the  defense  appropriation  bill 
which  were  not  printed  the  day  before. 
One  of  them,  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  ClarkI  involved 
a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  pulled  that  one  out  of  the 
pAv  pretty  quickly.  Those  things  have 
been  done.  However,  I  have  no  desire  to 
rush;  I  simply  have  a  desire  to  get  on 
with  the  business. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  ready. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  u.se  his  in- 
fluence with  his  deskmate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  ihe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  have  a  quorum 
call  following  the  call  of  the  calendar? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  I  have 
notified  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
have  said  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania desired  a  live  quorum  before 
the  calendar  call.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's withholding  his  request.  That  is 
why  a  number  of  Senators  are  in  their 
seats  this  morning.  I  think  most  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  cooperate  with  the  lead- 
ership. I  think  most  of  them  will.  If 
Senators  have  amendments  they  want  to 
have  considered  on  the  merits,  I  hope 
they  will  call  them  up  and  let  the  major- 
ity prevail.     We  will  call  the  roll. 


CALL  OP  THE  CALENDAR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  call 
of  the  calendar  will  begin  with  Order 
No.  1556. 


AMENDMENT  OP  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVEN- 
TION   ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3383 »  to  amend  section  4 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  was  announced  as  fust 
in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroUna. 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  a  similar  bill  passed  the 
House.  It  is  Calendar  No.  1587,  H.R. 
11615.  The  amendment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to 
S.  3383  makes  the  Senate  bill  identical 
with  the  House  bill.  Therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
bill  and  pass  it,  instead,  so  that  the  ac- 
tion can  be  completed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
House  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11615  1  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  H.R.  11615? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  Senate  bill  3383  will  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 


SPECIAL  POSTAL  RATES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4595)  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  special  postage  rates  for  educational, 
cultural,  and  library  materials,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2.  line  5,  after  the  woi*d  "notations."  to 
strike  out  "and";  in  line  8,  to  strike  out 
'recording.s"  and  insert  "recordings"; 
and";  after  line  8,  to  insert: 

(4i  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  imme- 
diately before  "(6)"  and  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
■"and  (7)  printed  educational  reference 
charts,  permanently  processed  for  preserva- 
tion." 

After  line  13.  to  strike  out: 

(b)  Section  204(e)(1)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  140.  141;  30  U.S.C.  292a(e) 
(1)  ).  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1)  books 
consisting  wholly  of  reading  matter  or 
scholarly  bibliography  or  reading  matter  with 
incidental  blank  spaces  for  students'  nota- 
tions and  containing  no  advertising  matter 
other  than  incidental  announcements  of 
books:  (11)  printed  music,  whether  in  bound 
form  or  In  sheet  form;  (111)  bound  volumes 
of  academic  theses  In  typewritten  or  other 
duplicated  form  and  bound  volumes  of  pe- 
riodicals; (iv)  phonograph  recordings;  and 
(V)  other  library  materials  in  printed,  dupli- 
cated, or  phoiogiaphic  form  or  in  the  form 
of  unpublished  manuscripts."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "(i)  books  con- 
sisting wholly  of  reading  matter  or  scholarly 
bibliography  or  reading  matter  with  inci- 
dental blank  spaces  for  notations  and  con- 
taining no  advertising  matter  other  than  in- 
cldenUil  announcements  of  books;  (ii) 
printed  music,  whether  in  bound  form  or  in 
sheet  form;  (iii)  bound  volumes  of  academic 
theses  in  typewritten  or  other  duplicated 
forms;  (iv)  periodicals,  whether  bound  or 
unb<jund:  (v)  sound  recordings:  and  (vl) 
other  library  materials  in  printed,  dupli- 
cated, or  photographic  form  or  in  the  form 
of  unpublished  manuscripts.". 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(b)  Section  204(e)(1)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  140,  141;  39  U.S.C.  292a 
(e)(1)),    is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(including  cooperative 
jirocesslng  by  libraries)  '  immediately  fol- 
lowing "loaned  or  exchanged";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(i)  books  consisting 
wholly  of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibli- 
ography or  reading  matter  with  incidental 
blank  spaces  for  students'  notations  and  con- 
taining no  advertising  matter  other  than  in- 
cideutiil  announcements  of  books;  (11) 
printed  music,  whether  in  bovmd  form  or  in 
sheet  form;  (iii)  bound  volumes  of  academic 
theses  in  typewritten  or  other  duplicated 
lorm  and  bound  volumes  of  periodicals;  (iv) 
phonograph  recordings;  and  (v)  other  library 
materials  in  printed,  duplicated,  or  photo- 
graphic form  or  in  the  form  of  unpublished 
manuscripts."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(i)  books  consisting  wholly 
of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography 
or  reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank 
spaces  for  notations  and  containing  no  ad- 
vertising matter  other  than  Incidental  an- 
nouncements of  books;  (11)  printed  music, 
whether  In  bound  form  or  in  sheet  form; 
(ill)  bound  volumes  of  academic  theses  In 
typewritten  or  other  duplicated  form;  (Iv) 
periodicals,  whether  bound  or  unbound;  (v) 
sound  recordings;  and  (vl)  other  library  ma- 
terials In  printed,  duplicated,  or  photogra- 
phic form  or  in  the  form  of  unpublished 
manuscripts.". 


And,  on  page  4,  after  line  12.  to  strike 
out: 

(C)  Section  204(e)(2)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  141;  39  U.S.C.  292a(e) 
(2)  ).  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  cat- 
ologs  of  such  materials"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "catalogs  of  such  materials,  and 
guides  or  scripts  prepared  solely  for  use  with 
such  materials". 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

(c)  Section  204(e)(2)  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  (72  Stat.  141;  39  U.S.C.  2928(ei 
(2)  ) ,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  'scientific  or  mathemati- 
cal kits,  instruments,  or  other  devices  '  im- 
mediately following    sound  recordings,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  catalogs  of  such 
materials"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cat- 
alogs of  such  materials,  and  guides  or  scripts 
prepared  solely  for  use  with  such  materials". 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  orH.R.  4695 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is  to  clarify 
and  make  unifo.»-m  certain  provisions  of 
postal  law  relating  to  books,  library  books, 
and  related  materials.  To  that  end  the  bill 
does  the  following: 

1.  Present  law  provides  for  "incidental 
blank  spaces  for  students'  notations"  in 
books  mailed  at  the  special  rate  of  postage 
for  educational  materials.  As  requested  by 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  word  "stu- 
dents" Is  removed,  as  no  one  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  space  Is  actually  to  be 
used  by  students.  The  key  word  In  the  law- 
is  "Incidental  '  which  sufficiently  restricts  the 
amount  of  spaces  in  a  book  maUed  at  the 
special  rate.  This  limitation  is  not  affected 
by  the  change,  but  the  administration  of  the 
provision  Is  Improved. 

2.  Reference  in  existing  law  to  "phono- 
graph recordings"  is  changed  to  "sound  re- 
cordings." As  In  the  first  Instance,  this 
change  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  various  types  of  reproducing  media  in 
addition  to  the  standard  disk  record.  The 
Post  Office  Department  advised  the  committee 
that  identical  musicals,  drama,  and  the  like 
are  frequently  reproduced  on  tapes,  wire, 
and  other  records  In  addition  to  the  disk 
type  and  does  thus  the  more  descriptive  t«rm 
Is  desirable. 

3.  The  list  of  materials  which  may  be 
mailed  at  preferential  rates  is  broadened  to 
Include  certain  educational  charts  of  a 
permanent  nature  and  certain  types  of 
scientific  or  mathematical  kits,  Instruments, 
or  other  devices. 

4.  The  bill  clarifies  existing  law  to  make 
certain  that  library  material  mailed  to  and 
from  cooperative  processing  centers  can  be 
mailed  at  the  same  rate  as  though  they  were 
mailed  to  and  from  the  libraries  themselves. 

5.  The  me&ure  amends  existing  law  un- 
der which  "bound  volumes  of  periodicals" 
qualify  for  the  book  or  library  rate  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  reqiurement  in  regard  to  bind- 
ing. 

6.  The  final  change  by  the  bill  carries  out 
a  recommendation  of  the  National  Audio- 
visual Association  In  connection  with  mail- 
ings of  educational  films.  These  materials 
commonly  are  accompanied  by  guides  or 
scripts  designed  to  be  read  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  film  or  film  strip  and  essen- 
tial to  the  full  utilization  thereof.  Under 
existing  law.  such  guides  or  scripts  do  not 
qualify  for  the  special  book  or  library  book 
rates  applicable  to  the  visual  aids  ot  which 
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they  are  a  part.  The  bill  amends  ezlfiting  law 
to  provide  that  such  auariUary  material  may 
be  mailed  at  the  rate  applicable  to  the  prin- 
cipal material. 

The  Peat  OlBce  Department  Initially  re- 
quested this  legislation  and  has  concurred 
In  the  amendnMnts  made  In  the  House  and 
those  made  In  the  Senate.  The  Depart- 
ment advises  that  enactment  of  the  measure 
win  have  little  effect  on  postal  revenues. 

The     PRESIDING     OPPICKR.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

II  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment (rf  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pa.ssed. 

DUAL  RATE  CONTRACT  AGREEMENT 

The  bill  (H.R.  10840;  to  amend  Public 
Law  85-626.  relating  to  dual  rate  am- 
tract  agreement  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RECONVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY FROM  THE  CITY  OF  WAU- 
KBGAN.  ILL. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5738)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the 
Waukegan  Port  Ertstrict  the  commitment 
of  the  city  of  Waukegan,  111.,  to  maintain 
a  public  wharf  In  Waukegan  Harbor  on 
land  conveyed  to  the  city  in  1914,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mosse]  may  have  per- 
mission to  have  a  statement  printed  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1559,  UM.  5738. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

STATBCZIIT  BT   SENATOS  IrfOBSE 

H.R.  5TS8  would  authortae  the  reconvey- 
ance of  certain  property  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Army  In  order  that  he.  In  turn,  may  con- 
vey the  prop)erty  to  a  port  district  subject  to 
an  obligation  to  maintain  a  suitable  public 
wharf  which  shall  always  be  kapt  open  to 
the  public. 

The  property  In  question  was  conveyed 
originally  In  1914  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
the  city  of  Waxikegan.  The  lfll4«sonveyance 
was  conditioned  upon  the  city's  maintaining 
a  public  wharf  which  shall  always  be  held 
open  to  the  public.  p 

The  city  now  desires  to  convey  to  the  Wau- 
kegan Port  District  for  improvement  of  har- 
bor facilities.  .  ~ 

The  conveyance  authorized  by  HJl.  5738 
is  the  most  feasible  means  of  transferring  the 
public  wharf  maintenance  obligation  from 
the  city  to  the  port  district. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  "In  the 
event  the  property  Is  not  used  for  the  afore- 
mentioned purpose  (public  wharf)  title 
thereto  shall  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  revert  to  the  United  States  of 


America  which  shall  have  the  right  of  imme- 
diate <ntry  thereon." 

No  violation  of  the  Morse  formula  is  in- 
volved That  Is  why  I  have  raised  no  objec- 
tion tf  passage  of  the  bill. 


Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
objecl  ion  to  the  present  consideratiwi  of 


the  b  Q? 


Th<re 
consitjered 
read 


being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
he  third  time,  and  passed. 
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TORT 


OP      FEDERAL 
CLAIMS  ACT 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
1764)  to  extend  the  Federal  Tort 
.  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
when  engaged  in  training  duty  un- 
F^eral  law,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amend- 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
and  insert: 

chapter  7  of  tlUe  32.  United  States 
iB  amended — 

by  adding  the  following  new  section 
end  thereof: 

Property    loss:     personal    Injury    or 
death:  activities  under  certain  sec- 
tions of  this  title 
Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
the   Army   or   Secretary   of  the   Air 
may  prescribe,  he  or,  subject  to  ap- 
hlm,  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
force  under  his   jurisdiction.   If 
by  him,  may  settle,  and  pay  In 
not  more  than   $5,000   a  claim 
the  United  States  for — 
damage  to,  or  loss  of,  real  property, 
damage  or  loss  Incident  to  use  and 


deslgt  ated 
an  amount 

against 

"(1 
including 
occup incy 


damage  to,  or  loss  of,  personal  prop- 

1  ncludlng  property  balled  to  the  United 

OT  the  National  Guard  and  Including 

or  Insured  mall  damaged,  lost,  or 

by   a   criminal   act  while   In   the 

of  the  National  Guard;  or 

personal  Injury  or  death; 

caused  by  a  member  of  the  Army  Na.- 

Ouard  or  the  Air  National  Guard,  as 

may  be,  while  engaged  In  training 

under  section  316,  502,  503.  504.  ot 

this  title  or  any  other  provision  of  law 

which  he  Is  entitled  to  pay  under  section 

title  37,  or  for  which  he  has  waived 

>ay,  and  acting  within  the  scope  of  his 

rment;   caused  by  a  person  employed 

section  709  of  this  title  acting  within 

sjope  of  his  employment;    or  otherwise 

to  noncombat  activities  of  the  Army 

Guard  or  the  Air  National  Guard, 

case  may  be,  under  one  of  those  sec- 


For  the  purposes  of  clause  ( 1 ) ,  the  dates 
of  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  armed  con- 
flict are  the  dates  established  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  Congress  or  by  a  determina- 
tion of  the  President. 

"(c>  Payment  may  not  be  made  under  this 
section  for  reimbursement  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, or  burial  services  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  considers  that  a  claim 
in  excess  of  $5  000  is  meritorious  and  would 
otherwise  be  covered  by  this  section,  he  may 
pay  the  claimant  $5,000  and  report  the  ex- 
cess to  Congress  for  its  consideration. 

"(e)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
no  c'alm  may  be  paid  under  this  section  un- 
less the  amount  tendered  Is  accepted  by  the 
claimant  iu  full  satisfaction. 

"(f)  In  any  case  where  the  amount  to  be 
paid  is  not  more  than  $1,000,  the  authority 
contained  In  subsection  (a)  may  be  delegated 
to  any  officer  of  the  Army  or  the  Air  Force. 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  has  been  delegated 
authority  under  section  2733(g)  of  title  10 
to  settle  similar  claims. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  settlement  of  a  claim  under  this 
section  Is  final  and  conclusive. 

"(h)  In  this  section,  'settle'  means  con- 
sider, ascertain,  adjust,  determine,  and  dis- 
pose of  a  claim,  whether  by  full  or  partial 
allowance  or  disallowance.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  at 
the  end  of  the  analysis: 

"715.  Proi>erty  loss;  personal  Injury  or  death : 
activities  under   certain  sections   of 

this  title." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  32,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  pasrment  of  cer- 
tain claims  against  the  National  Guard." 


c  tse 
duty 

a 


o: 


cf 
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RICHARD  SCHOENFELDER  AND 
LIDWINA  8.  WAGNER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8457)  for  the  relief  of 
Richard  Schoenfelder  and  Lldwina  8. 
Wagner  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


)   A  claim  may  be  allowed  ur.der  sii^- 
(a)    only  If — 

It  Is  presented  In  wTlting  two  years 
it  accrues,  except  that  If  the  claim  ac- 
In  time  of  war  or  armed  conflict  Inter- 
wlthln  two  years  after  It  accrues,  and 
cause  Is  shown,   the  claim  may  be 
not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
armed  conflict  Is  terminated; 
It  is  not  covered  by  section  2734  of 
10  or  section  2672  of  title  28; 
It  la  not  for  personal  Injury  or  death 
a  member  or  a  person  employed  un- 
s^tlon  709  of  this  title,  whose  Injury  ot 
Is  Incident  to  his  service; 
the  damage  to,  ot  loss  of,  property,  or 
r»nni  Injury  or  death,  was  not  caused 
or  partly  by  a  negligent  ot  wrongful 
the  claimant,  his  agent,  ot  his  em- 
and 

It  Is  substantiated  as  prescribed   In 
Intlons  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 


PIETRO  MELA 

The  bill  (H.R.  9226)  for  the  relief  of 
Pietro  Mela  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

GEORGE  T.  MOORE  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10631)  for  the  relief  of 
George  T.  Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr. 
Harold  J.  Heck  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

MRS.  ETHEL  B.  MORGAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  9443)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Coounittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  6,  to  strike  out  "be  the  widow 
(as  defined  in  section  216(c)  of  that 
Act » "  and  insert  "have  been  the  wife  and 
subsequently  the  widow  (as  those  terms 
are  defined  in  section  216  of  that  Act) ." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
crossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed.         ^^^^^^^_____ 

RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  331)  referring 
S   3307  to  the  Court  of  Claims  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr  PROUTY.    Mr.  President,  over,  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  resolution  is 

not  calendar  business.      

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


NATIONAL  WOOL  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  187)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month 
of  September  1960,  as  "National  Wool 
Month"  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbiection.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  identical  House  measure. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  696 > 
to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
month  of  September  1960.  as  "National 
Wool  Month,"  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
ob.iection.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187 
viil  be  indefinitely  postponed. 


DONALD  B.  THURSTON  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (S.  1409)  for  the  reUef  of 
Donald  B.  Thurston,  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  f^e  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  at  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
the  persons  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified.  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
as  reimbursement  for  personal  effects  loet  as 
a  result  of  a  boating  accident  on  July  23, 
1957,  on  the  Tukon  River,  Alaska,  while  on 
official  business  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Department  of  the  Interior:  Donald 
B.  Thurston,  »276;  Stuart  L.  Murrell.  »644: 
Jack  W  Lentfer,  $330;  and  James  A.  Reeher, 
Junior.  $371.50:  Prortdfd,  That  no  part  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  these  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  con- 
tract to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  giillty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
6um  not  exceeding  $1.(X)0. 


ordered  to   a   third   reading,   read   the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  AND  RESOLXmON  PASSED 
OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  8229)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  income  tax  for 
.supplemental  unemployment  benefit 
trusts  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1868)  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  credit  life  insurance  and 
c:edit  accident  and  health  insurance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
b;Il  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2692)  to  advance  the 
marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  compre- 
hensive 10-year  program  of  oceanogra- 
phic  research  and  surveys;  to  promote 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure  the 
national  defense;  to  expand  ocean  re- 
source.; to  authorize  the  construction 
of  rese.\rch  and  survey  ships  and  facili- 
tifs;  to  a.ssure  systematic  studies  of 
effects  of  radioactive  materials  in  marine 
environments;  to  enhance  the  general 
welfare;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  over,  as 
not  appropriate  for  calendar  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  332)  referring 
S.  1935  to  the  Court  of  Clainvs  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    Over. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over, 
cvi 831 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5033)  for  the  relief  of 
Betty  Keenan  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  PROUTY.     Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ROBERT  WILLIAM  NEAL  AND 
OTHERS 

The  bUl  ^S.  3125)  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  William  Neal,  Robert  J.  Nau- 
mann,  Charles  LeRoy  Van  Slyke  and 
Franklin  Jordan  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  the  persons  enumerated  below  the  sums 
specified,  in  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
fts  reimbursement  for  personal  effects  dam- 
aged or  loet  as  the  result  of  a  fire  on  August 
11,  1959,  aboard  the  motor  vessel  Ranger 
VIII.  at  Auke  Bay,  Alaska,  while  on  official 
business  with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
Department  of  Commerce:  Robert  William 
Neal.  $13.98;  Robert  J.  Naumann,  $26.04; 
Charles  LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  $56.53;  and  Frank- 
lin Jordan,  $6:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  these  claims, 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  per- 
son violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  uf>on 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


LEILA  BERNSTORFP  GRAUERT 

The  bill  (Hil.  5530)  for  the  reUef  of 
Leila  Bernstorff  Grauert  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WESLEY  C.  NEWCOMB 

The  bill  (H.R.  6149)  for  the  rehef  of 
Wesley  C.  Newcomb  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LT.   COL.   ALONZO  C.   TENNEY 

The  bill  (H.R.  9652)  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  Col.  Alonzo  C.  Tenney  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MAY  HOURANI 

The  bill  (H.R.  2007)  for  the  relief  of 
May  Hourani  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  LEE  SAGE 
The  bill  (HJl.  3242)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Virginia  Lee  Sage  was  considered. 


HENRY  C.  LARSON 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2548)  for  the  rehef  of  Henry  C. 
Larson,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  8,  after  the 
name  "Larson",  to  strike  out  "if  at  the 
time  of  his  death  the  said  David  C.  Lar- 
son had  been  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  defray  the  cost 
of  returning  to  the  United  States  the  re- 
mains, f  amiUes,  and  effects  of  ofQcers  and 
employees  dying  abroad,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  July  8, 1940  (54  Stat. 
743)."  and  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert  "hi 
accordance  with  section  3(e)  of  Public 
Law  885  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress, 
.second  session  (70  Stat.  890)  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay 
the  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and 
transporting  to  their  former  homes  the 
remains  of  persons,  not  United  States 
Government  Mnployees,  who  may  die 
away  from  their  homes  while  participat- 
ing in  international  educational  ex- 
change activities  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  State.",  so  as  to 
make  tlie  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of 
any  money  appropriated  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  Henry  C. 
Larson,  of  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  the  sum  pro- 
vided for  In  section  2  of  this  Act.  Such 
sum  shall  be  In  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims 
of  the  said  Henry  C.  Larson  against  the 
United  States  for  reimbursement  of  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  him  incidental  to  the 
death  of  his  son.  David  C.  LarBon,  who  died 
in  Paris,  France,  while  studying  at  the  Bcole 
Normale  Superieure  In  Paris,  France,  under 
a  predoctoral  fellowship  granted  ptirsuant  to 
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section  10  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950,  as  amended. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  payable  under  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  expenses  which  would  have 
been  payable  by  the  United  States  Incidental 
to  the  death  of  the  said  David  C.  Larson, 
in  accordance  with  section  3(e)  of  Public 
Law  885  of  the  Eighty-fo\u-th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session  (70  Stat.  890)  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  pay  the  actual 
expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to 
their  former  homes  the  remains  of  persons, 
not  United  States  Government  employees, 
who  may  die  away  from  their  homes  while 
participating  in  international  educational 
exchange  activities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  688)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  3. 
after  line  24,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows : 

Sbc.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  sections  101 
(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Ernest  Lee  (Lee  Mlng-Slng) 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  minor 
natural-born  alien  child  of  Watson  G. 
Thoms.  a  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

And.  on  page  4,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  to  change  the  section  number 
from  "13"  to  "14". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


WILLIAM  Y.  ALLEN,  JR. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3105)  for  the  relief  of  William  Y. 
Allen,  Jr.,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay  out  of  current 
appropriations  available  for  the  payment  of 
severance  pay.  to  William  Y.  Allen,  Junior, 
Donald  Baldwin  Quintero,  Johann  Frledrlch 
Stapelfeld.  and  Kenneth  Gordon  Woods,  who 
were  discharged  from  the  United  States  Navy 
on  June  30,  1959,  amounts  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  (a)  the  amount  of  sever- 
ance pay  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
them  upon  their  discbarge  from  the  United 
States  Navy  If  the  computation  of  such  sev- 
erance pay  had  been  based  upon  their  actual 
commissioned  service  In  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  (b)  the  amount  of  severance  pay 
Fctaally  paid  to  them. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  Y.  Allen, 
Jr.,  Donald  Baldwin  Quintero,  Johann 
Friedrich  Stapelfeld.  and  Kenneth  Gor- 
don Woods." 
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RELIEF  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
CONNECTICUT 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
IS.  3053)  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
cjonnecticut.  which  had  been  reported 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
an  amendment,  on  page  2,  line  4, 
the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  "in 
of  10  per  centum  thereof",  so  as 
to  liake  the  bill  road: 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
ves  of  the  United  States  of 
Amefica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
dire<lted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
(  of  Connecticut,  the  sum  of  $10,000. 
payment  of  such  sum  shall  be  in  full 
of  all  claims  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  against  the  United  States  for 
rein^ursement  of  an  amount  paid  by  such 
to  certain  persons  as  compensation  lor 
personal  injuries  and  property  los-ses  which 
sustained  on  Septemt>er  24.  1957,  when 
ig  fuel  tank  fell  from  a  Connecticut  Air 
Natibnal  Guard  P-94  Jet  aircraft  while  it  was 
belnj  operated  by  a  United  States  Air  Force 
ve  officer  on  active  duty:  Providrd. 
no  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
1  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
vices  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
and  the  same  shall  be  unlawlvil.  any 
act  to  the  contrary  notwith.standin^. 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  thi.s 
ihall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fliicd 
ahy  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

T  le  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

T  le  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
for  I  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
anq  passed. 

JOIJNT   RESOLUTION    PASSED   OVER 

Tie  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  207)  to 
sus]  lend  for  the  1960  campaign  the  equal 
opportunity  requirements  of  section  315 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for 
noE^iJ^^^s  for  the  office  of  President  and 
President  was  announced  as  next 
in  otder. 

\  r.  HART.     Over,  as  not  being  proper 

calendar  business.  

le      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
joirjt  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


MI 


ri. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OF  1934 

le  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  a 
bill  (S.  3496)  to  amend  section  362ib)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
witii  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
af t<  r  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

T.  lat  the  following  language  be  added  to 
sect  on  382(b)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1)34   (47  U.S.C.A.  360): 

"The  Commission  may,  upon  a  finding  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  thereby, 
wahe  the  annual  Inspection  required  under 
this  section  from  the  time  of  first  arrival 
at  a  United  States  port  from  a  foreign  port, 
for  :  he  sole  ptu-pose  of  enabling  the  vessel  to 
proceed  coastwise  to  another  port  in  the 
Unll  ed  States  where  an  inspection  can  be 
held ;  provided  that  such  waiver  may  not 
excesd  a  period  of  thirty  days." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

STRIKING  OF  MEDAL  IN  COMMEMO- 
RATION OF  CENTURY  21  EXPOSI- 
TION 

The  bill  'S.  3532*  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  medal  in  commemoration  of 
Century  21  Exposition  to  be  held  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statos  of 
America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
commemoration  of  Century  21  Exposition,  to 
be  held  in  Seattle,  Wa.shlngton,  beginning 
April  21,  1962,  and  ending  October  21,  1962. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to  tlip 
Century  21  Commission  not  more  than  live 
hundred  thousand  medals  with  sullable  em- 
blems, devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Century  21  Commission  and 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made  and 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Commission  in  quantities  of  not  les.s 
than  two  thousand.  The  medals  shall  be 
considered  to  be  national  medals  within  the 
meaning  of  section  3551  of  tiie  Revised 
Sf.itutes. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  furnished 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture, including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  expenses:  and 
security  sutisfaciory  to  the  Director  oi  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  Indemnify  tlu' 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
cost. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  i.-*siu'cl 
purstiant  to  this  Act  shall  be  of  such  sixe 
nr  sizes  and  of  such  metals  as  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury  in 
consultation    with   such    Commission. 


STRIKING  OF  MEDALS  IN  COM- 
MEMORATION OF  FOUNDING  OF 
STATE  OF  IDAHO  AS  A  TERRITORY 

The  bill  iS.  3160)  to  provide  for  the 
■striking  of  medals  in  commemoration  of 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  as  a  Territoiy  wa.s 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreseJitativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assetnbled.  That  in  the 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  a  Territory,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  strike 
and  furnish  to  the  Idaho  Territorial  Centen- 
nial Commission  not  more  than  ten  thou- 
.sand  medals  of  either  silver  or  bronze  or  both, 
of  a  suitable  size  and  with  suitable  emblems, 
devises,  and  inscriptions  to  be  determined  by 
the  Idaho  Territorial  Centennial  Commis- 
sion subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  medals  shall  be  made 
and  delivered  at  such  times  as  required  by 
the  Commission  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand,  but  no  medalB  shall  be  made 
after  December  31,  1963.  The  medals  shall 
be  considered  to  be  national  medals  within 
the  meaning  of  section  3561  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall   cause   such   medals  to  be   struck   and 
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furnished  at  no  less  than  the  estimated  cost 
of  manufacture.  Including  labor,  materials, 
die-  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead  ex- 
nen.ses:  and  security  satisfactory  to  the  Di- 
nrtor  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  in- 
demnify the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

,  b )  Upon  authorization  from  the  Idaho 
Ti-rritorlal  Centennial  Commission,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  duplicates 
in  silver  or  bronze  or  both  of  such  medal  to 
be  coined,  and  sold,  under  such  regulations 
a.s  he  may  prescribe,  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
c,,\er  the  cost  thereof  (Including  labor). 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

Tlie  bill  (S.  1964)  to  amend  the  act 
requiring  certain  common  carriers  by 
railroad  to  make  reports  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  certain  accidents  in  order  to 
clarify  the  requirements  of  such  act  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.    Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  measures  from  Calendar  Nos.  1607 
through  1610,  Inclusive,  be  passed  over 
as  not  being  appropriate  for  Calendar 
action.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bills  passed  over  are  as  follows: 

The  bill  (H.R.  4601)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  1,  1954.  in  order  to  limit  to 
cases  involving  the  national  security  the 
prohibition  on  pajmient  of  annuities  and 
retired  pay  to  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation and  operation  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

The  bill  (S.  1638)  to  provide  for  an 
effective  system  of  personnel  administra- 
tion for  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  bill  (S.  1425)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  protection  of  railroad  employees  by 
regulating  the  use  of  track  motor  cars, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10596)  to  change  the 
method  of  payment  of  Federal  aid  to 
State  or  territorial  homes  for  the  sup- 
port of  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  ainnen. 
and  marines  of  the  United  States. 


LABEL  DECLARATION  OF  USE  OP 
PESTICIDE  CHEMICALS  ON  RAW 
AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  7480)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 
with  respect  to  label  declaration  of  the 
use  of  pesticide  chemicals  on  raw  agri- 
cultural commodities  which  are  the 
produce  of  the  soil  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in 
Older  to  explain  the  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  three  sections 
of  the  committee  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
'ire.  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill    (H.R. 


7480)  to  amend  the  Federal  Fcxxl,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  with  respect  to  label  declara- 
tion of  the  use  of  pesticide  efaemlcala  on  raw 
agricultural  cominodltles  whlcb  are  tlie  pro- 
duce of  the  sou.  having  considered  the  same. 
unanimously  report  favorably  thereon  with- 
out amendment  and  recommend  that  the 
bill  do  pa£s. 

EXPLANATION 

This  bin  would  provide  for  a  label  on  the 
shipping  container  of  raw  agricultural  com- 
mocltles  declaring  the  presence  of  pesticide 
chemicals,  but  would  not  require  such  dec- 
laration while  such  commodities  are  dis- 
played for  retail  sale  outside  the  shipping 
container. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  this  bill  to 
section  403  would  not  in  any  way  weaken 
the  protection  which  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  gives  to  consimiers  against 
the  use  of  unsafe  pesticide  chemicals  on  raw 
agricultural  conmioditles.  This  protection 
against  tuistife  pesticide  chemicals  Is  assvu-ed 
by  section  408  of  the  act,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  pesticide  chemicals  on  produce  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  prescril>ed  safe  tolerances  for  such 
chemicals.  The  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration has  acknowledged  that  this  bill 
would  not  affect  the  safeguards  to  public 
health  established  by  section  406. 

The  laws  of  States  and  territories  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  legislative  proposal. 

BACKGROTTNT) 

Losses  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  due  to 
decay  In  marketing  run  Into  the  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Pesticide  chemicals  are 
being  used  to  cut  down  on  these  staggering 
losses,  without  harm  to  the  consvuner,  and 
thus  enable  the  farm  economy  to  deliver  to 
consumers  a  greater  quantity  of  healthful 
fresh  produce  of  a  high  quality  and  at  a 
lower  price  than  would  be  possible  without 
their  use.  The  application  of  pesticide  chem- 
icals to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  has  been 
increasing  rapidly  as  new  and  more  effective 
chemicals  are  developed. 

Pesticide  chemicals  have  been  found  to  be 
extremely  effective  In  reducing  the  serious 
losses  of  perishable  raw  agricultural  com- 
modities due  to  decay  and  insect  Infestation. 
The  necessity  of  their  use  for  the  marketing 
of  fresh  produce  Is  fully  recognized  by  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  by  scientific  ex- 
perts In  the  field,  and  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 

Section  403 (k)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  provides.  In  part,  that  a 
food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded  tf  It 
bears  or  contains  any  chemical  preservative, 
unless  the  food  bears  a  label  stating  that 
fact.  The  term  "chemical  preservative"  is 
defined  by  regulation  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  as  "any  chemical  that,  when 
added  to  food,  tends  to  prevent  or  retard 
deterioration  thereof  but  does  not  Include 
common  salt,  sugars,  vinegars,  spices,  or 
oils  extracted  from  spices,  substances  added 
to  food  by  direct  exposure  thereof  to  wood 
smoke,  or  chemicals  applied  for  their  In- 
sectlcldal  or  herblcldal  properties."  To  the 
extent  that  It  Is  Impracticable  to  comply  with 
this  labeling  requirement,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  directed 
by  section  403 (k)  to  establish  exemptions  by 
regulation. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
taken  the  position  that  pesticide  chemicals 
put  on  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  or  on  other 
raw  agricultural  commodities  In  order  to  pre- 
vent, retard,  or  arrest  the  growth  of  molds  or 
bacteria  and  thereby  to  prevent  or  retard 
rot  or  decay,  are  cliemlcal  preservatives 
within  the  meaning  of  section  403(k) .  With 
resjject  to  chemical  preservatives  applied  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  as  pesticide  chemicals 
before  harvest,  the  Secretary  has  found  label 
declaration  under  section  403  (k)  to  be  Im- 


practicable and  hence  has  granted  an  exemp- 
tion to  that  extent.  If  appUed  after  har- 
vest, however,  the  presence  of  the  pesticide 
chemical  as  a  preservative  must  be  declared. 
Under  the  circumstances,  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  shipped  In  Interstate  conamerce. 
which  have  safe  residues  of  pesticide  chem- 
icals applied  postharvest  to  retard  decay 
during  the  marketing  process,  must  bear  a 
label  indicating  that  a  chemical  preserva- 
tive has  been  used.  The  name  of  the  pesti- 
cide, however,  does  not  have  to  be  stated 
under  section  403  (k) . 

The  label  stating  that  a  chemical  preserva- 
tive has  been  used  on  the  fruits  or  vege- 
tables must  appear,  under  the  present  regu- 
lations. In  or  on  the  bulk  shipping  con- 
tainer and  on  the  display  bin  at  the  retail 
store  by  means  of  a  counter  card  or  sign 
placed  conspicuotisly  so  that  the  consimier 
win  be  advised  of  that  fact.  Incorrect  la- 
beling Is  a  violation  of  the  act,  and  Is  a 
criminal  offense. 

Under  section  403(1)  (2)  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has,  moreover,  Insisted 
on  label  declaration  of  the  common  or  usual 
name  (not  necessarily  the  chemical  name) 
of  a  pesticide  chemical  applied  after  har- 
vest. Section  408(1)  d)  of  the  act  requires 
label  declaration  of  the  common  or  usual 
name  of  each  Ingredient  of  a  fabricated  food 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  finds 
compliance  Impracticable.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  holds  that  when  a 
fresh  fruit  or  vegetaWe  has  been  treated  with 
a  pesticide  chemical  after  harvest,  the  fruit 
or  vegetable  Is  a  "fabricated  food"  and  the 
chemical  Is  an  "Ingredient"  the  name  of 
which  must  be  declared  In  the  absence  of  an 
exemption.  No  such  exemption  has  been 
granted,  though  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  one  for  citrus  fruit 
while  displayed  outside  the  shipping  con- 
tainer at  retail.  This  exemption  would  ap- 
ply only  to  the  requlrenoent  of  declaration 
of  the  name,  not  to  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 403  (k)  as  to  the  presence  of  a  chemical 
preservative. 

However,  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  In- 
dustry differs  from  the  viewpoint  expressed 
by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
they  presented  evidence  by  industry  wit- 
nesses and  land-grant  college  experts  in  sup- 
port of  the  position  that  pesticide  chemicals 
used  postharvest  on  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  not  chemical  preservatives  within 
the  meaning  of  section  403 (k).  These  ex- 
perts stated  that  fresh  frulte  and  vegetables 
are  living  organisms,  and  not  "preserved"  by 
pestlcldal  residues.  The  presence  of  the  res- 
idue does  not  eliminate  any  need  for  refrig- 
eration by  the  purchaser  of  such  commodi- 
ties to  avoid  spoilage,  in  contrast  to  the 
preserved  processed  foods  which  do  not  re- 
quire refrigeration. 

The  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
has  also  strongly  disagreed  with  the  Inter- 
pretation of  section  403(1)  (2),  under  which 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  treated  posthar- 
vest with  a  pesticide  chemical  are  considered 
"fabricated  food"  required  to  bear  labeling 
showing  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the 
chemical  applied  thereto.  Furthermore,  re- 
gardless of  the  question  of  Interpretation, 
the  Industry  has  been  urgflng  that  such  label 
declarations  are  impracticable,  especially  at 
retail  level,  that  where  there  is  an  attempt 
to  compliance — by  placard  notice  when  the 
commodity  is  displayed  at  retaU  on  the  coun- 
ter or  in  a  bin — there  Is  buyer  resistance  to 
the  detriment  of  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers, and  that  because  of  these  labeling 
reqxilrements  large  retailers  are  threatening 
to  refuse  fruits  and  vegetables  so  treated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEB.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  10455)  to  amend  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25, 1920, 
was  annoiuiced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.PROUTY.    Over. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND  FELLOWSHIPS  OF  AMERICAN 
NATIONALS 

The  bill  iH.R.  11985)  to  make  Ameri- 
can nationals  eligible  for  scholarships 
and  fellowships  authorized  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BOROUGH  OF  FORD  CITY,  PA. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5850 >  for  the  relief  of 
the  Borough  of  Ford  City.  Pa.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  <H.R.  4964)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Betty  L.  Fonk  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.PROUTY.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


ANTHONY   DI   GIOVANNI 

The  bill  'S.  598  >  for  the  relief  of  An- 
thony Di  Giovanni  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engros.sed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(9)  of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Anthony  Dl  Giovanni  may 
be  issued  a  visa  and  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  If  he 
is  found  to  be  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Act:  Provided.  That 
this  Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion under  such  paragraph  known  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


PETER  DOLAS 


The  bill  -S.  2310)  for  the  lelief  of 
Peter  Dolas  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Peter  Dolas  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  qtiota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  svich  quota  is 
available. 


June  IS 


COL.  JOHN  A.  RYAN.  JR. 

Tl  e  bill  (S.  2353)  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Johr  A.  Ryan.  Jr.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

M'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  May  we 
have  an  explanation  of  the  bill,  plea.se? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the 
Seer  jtary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  Col. 
Johr  A.  Ryan.  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
the  jum  of  $100,000.  The  payment  is  to 
be  ir  full  satisfaction  of  all  claims  which 
he  ir  ight  have  against  the  United  States 
or  a  ly  foreign  countiT.  resulting  from 
the  levelopment  by  him,  outside  of  of- 
ficia  workmg  hours,  of  a  new  bombins 
syst(  m  known  as  the  low-altitude  bomb- 
ing s  ystem  and  apparatus. 

Colonel  Ryan  is  one  of  the  many  un- 
sung heroes  serving  our  Nation.  During 
the  var.  working  on  his  own  time  out- 
side of  oflBcial  working  hours,  he  de- 
veloiied  with  his  inventive  skill  an  in- 
genious military  device  known  as  the 
low-iltitude  bombing  system  and  appa- 
ratu !. 

For  many  years  his  invention  was  a 
closely  guarded  military  secret.  It  was 
very  widely  employed  by  our  Armed 
Forc?s.  however,  and  is  still  .standard 
equi;  »ment  on  such  Air  Force  planes  as 
the  ''-lOOC,  the  P-IOIA.  and  the  B-57. 
the  1  t-66B.  and  the  B-47.  Equipment  in- 
volvng  his  invention  has  been  installed 
in  qaantity  in  aircraft  supplied  to  the 
NATO  countries  by   the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in 
reconmending  the  bill  has  stated  that 
Colonel  Ryan's  invention  "contributed  in 
a  decided  manner  to  the  Air  Forces,  and 
the  Navy's  capability,  in  that  it  pro- 
vide! the  means  for  an  early  low-alti- 
tude safe  and  acceptable  means  for  de- 
livery of  special  weapons." 

If  Colonel  Ryan  had  developed  his 
system  while  working  for  private  in- 
dustry, he  would  be  a  millionaire  many 
times  over  today.  Actually,  he  has  not 
rece  ved  any  financial  reward  for  his 
magnificent  contribution  to  our  war  and 
defense  effort.  It  would  be  unjust,  not 
only  to  Colonel  Ryan,  but  to  our  Nation, 
if  w<  did  not  in  some  appropriate  way  re- 
ward him  for  his  contribution.  We  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  encourage  !iis 
example  of  selfless  duty  and  initiative 
in  crder  that  our  country  will  always 
hav«  the  benefit  of  similar  inventive 
genius. 
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amount  of  $100,000  called  for  in 
while  substantial,  is  modest  in 
elation  to  the  actual  value  of  Colonel 
Ryan's  contribution.  Becau.se  of  .se- 
curi  y  restrictions.  Colonel  Ryan  had  to 
forfeit  any  opportunity  to  protect  his  sys- 
Now  he  has  obtained  patents  cov- 
the  invention,  but  no  royalties  can 
(jharged  on  these,  and  they  will  be 
assigned  to  the  United  States  prior  to 
payment  of  the  award  under  this 
measure. 

;  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary was  unanimous  in  its  report  on  this 
(.  I  know  that  it  will  be  approved 
without  objection  in  this  body,  and  I  hope 
the  House  of  Representatives  will 
it  speedy  consideration,  so  that  our 
oblitation  to  this  patriotic  and  dedicated 
offic  ;r  can  be  discharged  prior  to  the  ad- 
journment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  S. 
2353)  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  in- 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hdusc 
of  Repre'^entativci  of  the  United  Statrs  of 
America  in  Cougrcs.-;  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  nf  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  John 
A.  Ryan,  Junior,  colonel.  United  States  Air 
Force,  the  sum  of  $100,000.  The  pnymeut  ol 
.«uch  sum  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
rlaim.s  of  the  said  Cf)lonel  John  A.  Ryan. 
Jimuir.  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
loreign  country,  resulting  from  the  develop- 
ment by  him  outside  of  official  working  hour.s 
of  a  new  bombing  system  known  as  the  low 
altitude  bombing  system  and  apparatus,  the 
said  Colonel  John  A.  Ryan,  Junior,  having 
bpf-n  unable  to  protect  or  retain  the  do- 
mestic or  foreign  commercial  rights  to  such 
.'ivsiem  because  of  the  security  laws  ot  the 
United  Slates:  Provided.  That  such  payment 
shall  be  upon  condition  that  Colonel  John 
A  Ryan.  Junior,  a.ssi^n  to  the  United  States 
the  entire  right,  title,  and  interest  to  such 
invention:  And  provided  further.  Tljat  no 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received 
by  .tny  agent  or  att(jrney  on  account  of  serv- 
ice,   rendered  in  <Mn!icctiini  wiili  thl.s  claim. 
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MICHAEL    NOLAN    (FORMERLY 
MICHAEL  PASVANIS) 

The  bill  'S.  1^9741  for  the  relief  of 
Michael  Nolan  i  formerly  Michael  Pas- 
vanisi  was  con.sidered.  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  tliird  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  btj  the  Senate  and  Hoiisr  of 
K'-preseiitatires  of  tlie  United  States  o/ 
.America  ni  Conyre^t  a.v.scmb/t'd,  That  for  tlie 
purposes  oi  tlie  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Mich.iel  Nolan  (formerly  Michael  Pas- 
vanisi  shall  be  licld  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
tor  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  tip<in  payment  of  the 
required  vi.sa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  of- 
ficer to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appro- 
priate quota  for  tlie  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


ANDREW  RERECICH  AND  HIS  WIFE. 
GERMANA  RERECICH 

The  bill  (S.  3083)  for  the  relief  of  An- 
drew Rerecich  and  his  wife.  Germana 
Rerecich.  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Statrs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tlie 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Andrew  Rerecich  and  his  wife,  Germana 
Rerecich,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
aliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  the  required  num- 
bers from  the  appropriate  quota  or  quotas 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or  quotas 
are  available. 


ANASTASIA  STASSINOPOULOS 

The  bill  (S.  3237)  for  the  relief  of 
Anastasia  Stassinopoulos  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  thud  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  pa.ssed,  as 

follows: 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.itru-nca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Anastasia  Stassinopoulos  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
ntrinanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting 
(.1  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
sliall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer 
to  deduct  one  number  from  the  appropri- 
ate quota  for  the  first  year  tliat  such  quota 
is  available. 

CESAR  S.  WYCOCO 

The  bill  <S.  3263)  for  the  relief  of 
Cesar  S.  Wycoco  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
.A'nvica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Cesar  S.  Wycoco  shall  be  held 
;uui  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
nntted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
re^idonce  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
\isa  fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent 
re.sidence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quota  for  tlie  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
Livaihible 


JOSEPHINE  LUE   FAN  AND  OTHERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iS  2585)  for  the  relief  of  Jo.sephine 
Lue  Fan  ( also  known  as  Josephine  Fook- 
Lau'.  Joseph  Lue  Fan  (also  known  as 
Joseph  Lew-Fan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue 
Fan.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
name  "Joseph",  where  it  appears  the 
second  time,  to  strike  out  "LewFan"  and 
ULsert  "Lew-Fan",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpre-entatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenta  in  Congress  as.scmb/cd.  That,  for 
tlie  iHirposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Josephine  Lue  Fan  (also  known 
as  Josephine  Pook-Lau).  Joseph  Lue  Fan 
I  also  known  as  Joseph  Lew-Fan),  and  Aura 
Joan  Lue  Pan  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
lj..vment  of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon 
the  uranting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
.iliens  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
rttury  of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  the  required 
numbers  from  the  appropriate  quota  or  qtio- 
'a.s  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  or 
quotas  are  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


HWACHII  LIEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2689)  for  the  relief  of  Hwachii 
Lien,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  to  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act"  and  insert  "Novem- 
ber 17.  1954,".  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  If  enarted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tfie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Hwachii  Lien  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
November  17.  1954,  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 
deduct  one  number  from  the  appropriate 
quoUi  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is 
available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BRENDA  NICHOLSON  MILLER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  IS.  2855)  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nichol-son  Miller  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1. 
line  8.  after  the  word  "Act",  to  insert  a 
colon  and  'Provided.  That  if  the  said 
Brenda  Nicholson  Miller  is  not  entitled 
to  medical  care  under  the  Dependents' 
Medical  Care  Act  <70  Stat.  250),  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  de- 
posited as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.", 
so  as  to  make  the  biU  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  <3) 
of  section  212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  Brenda  Nicholson  Miller  may 
be  Issued  an  immigrant  visa  and  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence if  she  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act: 
Prortdcd.  That  if  the  said  Brenda  Nicholson 
Miller  is  not  entitled  to  medical  care  under 
the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat. 
2501.  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  This 
Act  shall  apply  only  to  grounds  for  exclu- 
sion under  such  paragraph  known  tx)  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

KYONG-OK  AHN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  2863)  for  the  relief  of  Kyong-Ok 
Ahn,  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4.  after  the 
word    "Acf.   to   strike   out   "Kyong-Ok 


Ahn"  and  insert  "Kyung  Ok  Ahn",  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Kyung  Ok  Ahn  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  .for  in  this 
Act  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa&sed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Ok  Ahn.' 


ANGELA  DAGATA  NICOLOSI 

The  bill  <H.R.  1543)  for  the  relief  of 
Angela  D'Agata  Nicolosi  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS  IS- 
SUED UNDER  THE  FEDERAL  AVIA- 
TION ACT  AND  FOOD  ADDITIVES 
AMENDMENT  OF  1958 

The  bill  (H.R.  7847)  to  make  the  uni- 
form law  relating  to  the  record  on  review 
of  agency  orders  (Public  Law  85-791) 
applicable  to  the  judicial  review  of  orders 
issued  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  and  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
of  1958  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed, 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1543)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  include  in  cer- 
tificates of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity limitations  on  the  type  and  extent 
of  seivices  authorized,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.     Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  FINAL 
PROOF  UNDER  DESERT  LAND 
LAWS 

The  bill  (HR.  11706)  to  authorize  an 
extension  of  time  for  final  proof  under 
the  desert  land  laws  under  certain  con- 
ditions was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (S.  3319)  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  to  release 
the  recapture  provisions  contained  in  the 
conveyance  of  certain  real  property  to 
the  city  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.     Over,  by  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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PROVISION  OP  QUARTERS.  HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE  AND  EQUIP- 
MENT. ETC..  TO  CIVILIAN  OFFI- 
CERS AND  EMPLOYEES 

The  bill  (S.  3486)  to  authorize  the 
Government  agencies  to  provide  quar- 
ters, household  furnittire  and  equipment, 
utilities,  subsistence,  and  laundry  serv- 
ice to  civilian  officers  and  employees  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
head  of  each  department,  Independent  es- 
tablishment, and  Government  corporation, 
may,  under  such  regulations  as  the  I*resl- 
dent  may  prescribe  and  where  conditions 
of  employment  or  avaUablllty  of  quarters 
■warrant  It.  provide,  either  directly  or  by 
contract,  civilian  officers  and  employees  sta- 
tioned In  the  United  States,  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  with  quarters  (Government 
owned  or  leased ) ,  household  furniture  and 
equipment,  utilities,  subsistence,  and  laun- 
dry service. 

Sec.  2.  Rental  rates  for  any  Government 
owned  or  leased  quarters  provided  under 
authority  of  section  1  of  this  Act.  or  occu- 
pied on  a  rental  basis  under  authority  of 
any  other  provision  of  law,  and  charges  for 
any  furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry  service  made  avail- 
able in  connection  with  the  occupancy  of 
such  quarters,  shall  be  based  on  the  rea- 
sonable value  thereof  to  the  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  member  of  the  uniformed  service 
concerned,  In  the  circumstances  under 
which  furnished.  Such  rates  and  charges 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe, 
and  the  amounts  thereof  shall  be  paid  by,  de- 
ducted from  the  salary  of.  or  otherwise 
charged  against,  such  officer,  employee,  or 
member  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Sec.  3  Whenever,  as  an  incidental  service 
In  support  of  a  Government  program,  any 
Government  owned  or  leased  quarters,  and 
any  related  furniture  and  equipment,  util- 
ities, subsistence,  and  laundry  service  are 
provided,  under  specific  Government  direc- 
tion, to  any  person  who  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  uniformed  services,  the  rates  and 
charges  therefor,  which  shall  be  paid  or 
otherwise  credited  to  the  Government,  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  section  2 
of  this   Act. 

Skc.  4.  No  civilian  officer,  employee,  or 
member  of  the  uniformed  services,  shall  be 
required  to  occupy  Government  owned  or 
leased  rental  quarters  unless  the  head  of  the 
agency  concerned  shall  determine  that  neces- 
sary service  cannot  be  rendered  or  property  of 
the  United  States  cannot  be  adequately  pro- 
tected   otherwise. 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  repealing  or  modifying  any 
provision  of  law  which  may  authorize  the 
provision,  without  charge  or  at  specified 
rates,  of  any  of  the  items  enumerated  in 
section  1  of  this  Act,  to  any  specific  civilian 
officer  or  employee,  or  to  any  class  of  such 
officers  or  employees,  or  to  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees under  emergency  conditions,  or  to 
members  of  the  uniformed  services. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  5, 
1928.    45    Stat.    193    (5    U.S.C.    75a).    is 
pealed. 


EXEllPTION  OP  STATE  -  CON- 
TFOLLED  BANKS  PROM  LIMITS 
or  THE  NUMBER  OP  THEIR 
DI  flECTORS 

The  bill  (S.  3158)  to  exempt  State- 
contioUed  banks  belonging  to  the  Fed- 
eral Eleserve  System  fi-om  the  statutory 
limit;  on  the  number  of  their  directors 
was  wnsidered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  s  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  aassed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Ri-presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
31  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  ( 12  U.S.C.  71a) . 
as  amended,  is  fiuther  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "members"  where  it  appears 
In  the  clause  "the  board  of  directors  •  •  • 
of  ev  a7  State  bank  or  triist  company  which 
is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more 
than  twenty-flve  members"  the  following: 
"exce  pt  that  these  limitations  shall  not  apply 
to  a  bank  or  trust  company  a  majority  of 
whoa  5  stock  is  owned  by  a  State". 


PRESENTATION  OF  GOLD  MEDAL  TO 
ROBERT  FROST 

THe  bill  iS.  3439)  authorizing  the 
Pres  dent  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica o  present  a  gold  medal  to  Robert 
Pros ;,  a  New  England  poet,  was  consid- 
ered ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  fallows : 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Fiepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame~ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  present,  in  the 
nam  ;  of  Congress,  an  appropriate  gold  medal 
to  Robert  Frost  in  recognition  of  his  poetry, 
whic  h  has  enriched  the  culture  of  the  United 
States  and  the  philosophy  of  the  world.  For 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
cause  to  be  struck  a  gold  medal  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  inscriptions 
to  b!  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

Se:.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $2,500  to  carry  out  the 
provslons  of  this  Act. 


and 


EXTENSION   OP  DEFENSE  PRODUC 
TION  ACT  OP  1950 

Tte  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12052)  to  extend  the  Defense 
Pro<  uction  Act  of  1950  as  amended  for  an 
add  tional  2  years,  which  had  been  re- 
port ed  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  with  an  amendment  after 
line  6,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows 

Se;.  2.  The  second  proviso  to  the  first  sen- 
tenc!  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  304  is 
ame;  ided  by  striking  out  the  word  "quarter" 
and 
months' 


inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "six 


Tie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

T  le  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
timt . 

Tie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
pasied. 

SAIES  AND  USE  TAXES  IMPOSED  BY 
S'  TATES  ON  BUSINESS  ACTIVITIES 
Df  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

T  le  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (S.  3549)  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 

re-     temjer  14,   1959.  with  respect  to  sales 


use  taxes  imposed  by  States  on  sales 


and  other  business  activities  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  authorizing  studies  by 
congressional  committees  of  this  type  of 
taxation,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word 
"new",  to  strike  out  "titles"  and  insert 
■title";  at  the  top  of  page  2,  to  strike  out: 
Trru:  in  sales  and  use  tax  minimum 

STANDARD 

Sec.  301.  (a)  No  State,  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof,  shall  have  power  to  impose, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
a  use  tax  assessment  upon  any  person  with 
respect  to  sales  in  interstate  commerce  If 
the  only  business  activities  within  such  State 
by  or  on  behalf  of  such  person  during  the 
period  for  which  such  assessment  is  imposed 
were  or  are  either,  or  both,  of  the  following: 

(1 )  The  solicitation  of  orders  by  such  per- 
son, or  his  representative.  In  such  State  for 
sales  of  tangible  personal  property,  which 
orders  are  sent  outside  the  State  for  ap- 
proval or  rejection,  and.  if  approved,  are 
filled  by  shipment  or  delivery  from  a  point 
outside  the  State;  and 

(2)  The  solicitation  of  orders  by  such 
person,  or  his  representative,  in  such  State 
in  the  name  of  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  pro- 
spective customer  of  such  person,  if  orders 
by  such  customer  to  such  person  to  enable 
such  customer  to  fill  orders  resulting  from 
such  solicitation  are  orders  described  in 
paragraph  (1 ) . 

lb)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  imposition  of  a  use  tax 
a^-spssment  by  any  State,  or  pf)lltical  subdi- 
vision thereof,  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  any  corporation  which  is  Incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  such  State;  or 

(2)  any  individual  who.  under  the  laws  of 
such  State,  is  domiciled  in,  or  a  resident  of. 
such  State. 

(c)  For  purp>oses  of  subsection,  (a),  person 
shall  not  be  considered  to  have  engaged  In 
business  activities  within  a  State  merely  by 
reason  of  .sales  in  such  State,  or  the  solicita- 
tion of  orders  for  sales  In  such  State,  of 
tangible  per.sonal  property  on  behalf  of  such 
person  by  one  or  more  Independent  con- 
tractors, or  by  reason  of  the  maintenance  of 
an  office  in  such  State  by  one  or  more  inde- 
pendent contractors  whose  activities  on  be- 
half of  such  person  in  such  State  consist 
solely  of  making  sales,  or  soliciting  orders  for 
sales,  of  tangible  personal  property. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "Independent  contractor" 
means  a  commission  agent,  broker,  or  other 
independent  contractor  who  is  engaged  in 
selling,  or  soliciting  orders  for  the  sale  of. 
tangible  personal  property  for  more  than 
one  principal  and  who  holds  himself  out  a.s 
such  in  the  regular  course  of  his  business 
activities; 

(2)  the  term  "representative"  does  not 
include  an  Independent  contractor;  and 

1 3)  the  term  "use  tax  assessment"  means 
any  assessment,  fine,  or  penalty  Imposed  or 
levied  under  the  provisions  of  the  retail 
sales  and  use  tax  law  of  any  State  because  of 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  a  seller  either  to: 
(A)  register  as  a  seller  or  dealer;  (B)  collect 
a  use  tax  from  a  purchaser:  i  C  i  file  a  use  tax 
return;  or  (D)  remit  the  use  tax  to  such 
State. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  collection, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 
of  any  use  tax  assessment  which  was  assessed 
on  or  before  such  date  for  a  period  ending 
on  or  before  such  date. 

Sec.  302.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  title  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  clrciunstances 
other  than  those  to  which  it  Is  held  Invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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On  page  4,  line  17,  in  the  heading,  after 
the  word  "Title",  to  strike  out  'TV"  and 
insert  "III";  in  line  18.  in  the  heading, 
after  the  word  "Committees",  to  insert 
•On  Sales  And  Use  Taxes";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  20.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "401"  to  "301";  and  on  page 
5.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7,  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "402"  to  "302"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou':e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  relating  to  the  power  of  the 
States  to  impose  net  Income  taxes  on  income 
derived  from  interstate  commerce,  and 
authorizing  studies  by  congressional  com-^ 
niittees  of  matters  pertaining  thereto",  ap- 
proved September  14.  1959  (Public  Law  86- 
272 1 .  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  III STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMfTTEES  ON  SALES  AND  USE 
TAXES 

•SEC  301.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Houje  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  acting  separately  or  Jointly,  or  both, 
or  any  duly  authorized  subcommittee  there- 
of, shall  make  full  and  complete  studies  of 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  imposition  of 
s.iles  and  use  taxes  by  the  States  on  sales 
and  other  business  activities  which  are  ex- 
clusively in  furtherance  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  which  are  a  part  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to 
Cungress  proposed  legislation  providing 
uniform  standards  to  be  observed  by  the 
states  in  imposing  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
such  sales  and   business  activities. 

•Sec  302.  The  committees  shall  report  to 
their  respective  Houses  the  results  of  the 
studies  authorized  by  this  title  together  with 
their  proposals  for  legislation  on  or  before 
July  1.  1962." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
•  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  September 
14.  1959,  to  authorize  studies  by  congres- 
sional committees  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  imposed  by  the  States  on 
.sales  and  other  business  activities  in 
interstate  commerce." 


PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OUT  OP  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  TRUST  LAND  ON 
THE  CROW  CREEK  SIOUX  RESER- 
VATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  6529)  concerning  pay- 
ment of  debts  out  of  compensation  for 
trust  land  on  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Res- 
ervation taken  by  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


P.AYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OUT  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  TRUST  LAND  ON 
LOWER  BRULE  SIOUX  RESERVA- 
TION 

The  bill  (H.R.  6456)  concerning  pay- 
ment of  debts  out  of  compensation  for 
tiust  land  on  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Res- 
ervation taken  by  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
r  ad  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PAYMENT  OF  DEBTS  OUT  OF  COM- 
PENSATION FOR  TRUST  LAND  ON 
STANDING  ROCK  SIOUX  RESER- 
VATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  6498)  concerning  pay- 
ment of  debts  out  of  compensation  for 
trust  land  on  the  Standing  Rock  Reser- 
vation taken  by  the  United  States  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PREPARATION  OP  ROLL  OF  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  OTOE  AND  MIS- 
SOURIA  TRIBE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
OP  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

The  bill  (H.R.  10639)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 3(b)  of  the  act  of  May  9.  1958  (72 
Stat.  105) ,  relating  to  the  preparation  of 
a  roll  of  the  members  of  the  Otoe  and 
Missouria  Tribe  and  to  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  judgment  funds  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


KICKAPOO    TRIBAL    COUNCIL    OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  9028)  to  provide  that 
certain  funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Kicka- 
poo  Tribal  Council  of  Oklahoma  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DONATION  OP  TRACT  OP  LAND  ON 
THE  OJO  DEL  ESPERITU  SANTO 
GRANT,  N.  MEX. 

The  bill  (H.R.  11161)  to  donate  to  the 
Pueblos  of  Zia  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Ojo  del  Esperitu  Santo  grant,  N. 
Mex..  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


PAYMENT  IN  ADVANCE  FOR  RE- 
QUIRED PUBLICATIONS 

The  bill  (S.  3579)  to  authorize  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  in  advance  for  required 
publications,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  June  12.  1930  (46  Stat.  580).  is 
amended  by  ( 1 )  inserting  after  the  word 
"subscription"  the  words  "or  other",  and  (2) 
deleting  the  words  "and  other  periodicals" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"periodicals,  and  other  publications". 

Sec.  2.  The  following  parts  of  Acts  and  all 
amendments  thereto  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  proviso  to  the  paragraph  headed 
"General  Expense  Library"  under  the  cap- 
tion "Library.  Department  of  Agriculture" 
in  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909   (35  Stat.   1054): 

(2)  The  first  proviso  to  the  paragraph 
headed  "Regular  Supplies,  Quartermaster 
Corps"  in  the  Act  of  April  27.  1914  (38 
Stat.  362); 

(3)  The  first  parenthetical  phrase  under 
the  caption  "Pay,  Miscellaneous"  in  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1915  (38  Stat.  929): 

(4)  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915 
(38  Stat.  1049) ; 

(5)  The  tenth  paragraph  under  the  cap- 
tion "United  States  Veterans'  Bureau"  in 
the  Act  of  June  7.  1924  (43  Stat.  533). 


PAYMENT  OP  TRAVEL  AND  TRANS- 
PORTATION COSTS 

The  bill  (S.  3485)  to  amend  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  transportation  costs 
for  persons  selected  for  appointment  to 
certain  positions  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (b)  to  (d),  inclusive,  of  section  7 
of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  808.  as  amended,  5  U.S.C.  73b-3 1 
are  amended  to  read,  as  follows: 

"(b)  Appropriations  for  the  departments 
shall  be  available  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  President,  for  ex- 
penses of  travel  of  i>ersons  appointed,  and  of 
student  trainees  when  promoted  upon  com- 
pletion of  college  work,  to  positions  in  the 
United  States  for  which  there  is  determined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  a  man- 
power shortage,  and  for  expenses  of  trans- 
portation of  their  immediate  families  and 
their  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
and  for  Ewivances  of  funds  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  1  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
Act,  from  their  places  of  actual  residence 
at  time  of  selection  or  promotion  to  their 
duty  station.  Travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses shall  not  be  paid  upon  promotion  of 
a  student  trainee  after  completion  of  college 
work  if  such  expenses  were  paid  upwn  his 
appointment  as  a  student  trainee.  Sucli 
travel  expenses  may  include  per  diem  and 
mileage  allowance  as  provided  for  civilian 
officers  and  employees  by  the  Travel  Expense 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  may  be  allowed  whether 
the  person  selected  has  been  appointed  or 
not  at  the  time  of  such  travel.  However,  the 
travel  and  transportation  exi>enses  author- 
ized by  this  subsection  shall  not  be  allowed 
unless  the  person  selected  or  promoted  shall 
agree  in  writing  to  remain  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  for  twelve  months  following  his 
appointment  or  promotion  unless  separated 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control  and  acceptable 
to  the  department  or  agency  concerned.  In 
case  of  violation  of  such  agreement,  any 
moneys  expended  by  the  United  States  on 
account  of  such  travel  and  transportation 
shall  be  recoverable  from  the  individual  con- 
cerned as  a  debt  due  the  United  States. 

"(C)  The  authority  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  determine  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  positions  for  which  there  is  a  manpower 
shortage   shall    not   be   delegated. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  impair  or  otherwise  affect  the  author- 
ity of  any  department  under  existing  law 
to  pay  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
of  persons  designated  in  subsection  (b) 
hereof." 

SBC.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
August  25.  1960. 


NEGOTIATED  CONTRACTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3487)  to  amend  the  "Anti -Kick- 
back Statute"  to  extend  it  to  all  nego- 
tiated contracts,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  with  an  amendment, 
on  page  2,  Ime  24,  after  the  word  "any", 
to  strike  out  "negotiated",  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    the 
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Act  of  March  8.  1946  ^60  SUt.  37),  entitled 
"An  Act  to  eliminate  the  practice  by  sub- 
contractors, under  cost-plus-a-fiied-fee  or 
cost  reimbursable  contracts  of  the  United 
States,  of  paying  fees  or  kickbacks,  or  of 
granting  gifts  or  gratuities  to  employees  of 
a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  or  cost  reimbursable 
prime  contractors  or  of  higher  tier  subcon- 
tractors for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
award  of  subcontracts  or  orders"  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"That  the  pajrment  of  any  fee,  commission, 
or  compensation  of  any  kind  or  the  grant- 
ing of  any  gift  or  gratuity  of  any  kind,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a 
subcontractor,    as    hereinafter    defined.    (1) 
to   any   ofBcer.  partner,   employee,   or  agent 
of  a  prime  contractor  holding  a  negotiated 
contract   entered   into   by   any    department, 
agency,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
for    the    furnishing    of    supplies,    materials, 
equipment,  or  services  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever; or  to  any  such  prime  contractor,  or  ( 2 ) 
to  any  officer,   partner,   employee,  or   agent 
of    a    higher    tier    subcontractor    holding    a 
subcontract   under    the    prime    contract,    or 
to  any  such  subcontractor  either  as  an  in- 
ducement for  the  award  of  a  subcontract  or 
order  from  the  prime  contractor  or  any  sub- 
contractor,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a 
subcontract  or  order  previously  awarded,  is 
hereby  prohibited.    The  amount  of  any  such 
fee,    commission,    or    compensation    or    the 
cost  or  expense  of  any  such  gratuity  or  gift, 
whether  heretofore  or  hereafter  paid  or  in- 
curred   by    the    contractor,    shall    not    be 
charged,   either   directly  or   Indirectly,  as  a 
part  of   the   contract  price  charged  by  the 
subcontractor    to    the    prime    contractor    or 
higher  tier  subcontractor.     The   amount   of 
any  such  fee,  cost,  or  expense  shall  be  re- 
coverable   on    behalf    of   the   United   States 
from    the    subcontractor    or    the    recipient 
thereof  by  setoff  of  moneys  otherwise  owing 
to  the  subcontractor  either  directly  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  a  prime  contractor  un- 
der   any    contract    or    by    an    action    In    an 
appropriate    court    of    the    United    States. 
Upon  a  showing  that  a  subcontractor  paid 
fees,     commissions,     or     compensation     or 
granted    gifts    or    gratuities    to    an    officer, 
partner,  employee,  or  agent  of  a  prime  con- 
tractor  or   of    another   higher   tier   subcon- 
tractor.   In    connection   with    the    award    of 
a  subcontract  or  order  thereunder.  It  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  that  the   cost   of 
such  expense  was  included   In   the  price   of 
the    subcontract    or    order    and    ultimately 
borne  by  the  United  States.     Upon  the  di- 
rection   of    the    contracting    department    or 
agency  or  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the   prime    contractor   shall   withhold   from 
sums    otherwise    due    a    subcontractor    any 
amount    reported    to    have    been    found    to 
have  been  paid  by  a  subcontractor  as  a  fee. 
commission,   or   compensation   or   as   a   gift 
or  gratuity  to  an  officer,  partner,  employee, 
or  agent  of  the  prime  contractor  or  another 
higher  tier  subcontractor." 

Sbc.  2.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term  "subcontractor"  is  defined  as  any  per- 
son, ircludlng  a  corporation,  partnership, 
or  business  association  of  any  kind,  who 
holds  an  agreement  or  purchase  order  to 
perform  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  or  to 
make  or  furnish  any  article  or  service  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  a  negotiated 
contract  or  of  a  subcontract  entered  there- 
under, the  term  "person"  shall  include  any 
subcontractor,  corporation,  asaoclation. 
trust.  Joint  stock  company,  partnership,  or 
Individual,  and  the  term  "negotiated  con- 
tract" means  made  without  formal  adver- 
tising. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  such  fees,  conunisslons,  compensa- 
tion, gifts,  or  gratuities  have  been  paid  or 
granted  by  a  subcontractor,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  the  power  to  In- 
spect the  plants  and  to  audit  the  books  and 
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recdrds  of  any  prime  contractor  or  subcon- 
tra<  tor  engaged  In  the  performance  of  a 
neg  mated  contract. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly, 
dlnctly  or  Indirectly,  make  or  receive  any 
sue  1  prohibited  payment  shall  be  fined  not 
moi  e  than  flO.OOO  or  be  Imprisoned  for  ii't 
mo:  e  than  two  years,  or  both. 

'  "he  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

':'he  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
ani  passed. 


CO!^VEYANCE  OP  ALL  LANDS  COM- 
I  RISING  PORT  DEARBORN,  AND 
I  iYE  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  N.H. 
"  "he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2712)  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
tra  X)T  of  General  Services  to  convey  all 
lards  comprising  Port  Dearborn,  Rye, 
N.H.,  and  Rye  Air  Force  Base.  Rye,  N.H  . 
to  :ertain  former  owners  of  such  lands, 
wh  ch  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mi  tee  on  Government  Operations,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  22.  after 
th€  word  "Administrator",  to  strike  out 
th€  comma  and  "through  negotiations 
with  the  former  owner,  to  be  a  fair  and 
eqi.itable  price"  and  insert  "of  General 
Services  to  be  equal  to  the  current  fair 
market  value",  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

le  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  trescntatives  of  the  United  States  of 
An  erica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
noi  withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
th«  Administrator  of  General  Services  Is  au- 
th<  rized  to  convey  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  In  and  to  all  lands 
comprising  Fort  Dearborn.  Rye.  New  Hamp- 
shire (consisting  of  ninety-one  and  forty- 
f o\  r  one  hundredths  acres),  and  Rye  Air 
Fo:ce  Base,  Rye,  New  Hampshire  (consisting 
of  approximately  forty-four  acres),  acquired 
by  the  United  States  during  World  War  II 
an  1  which  have  been  declared  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
foitner  owners  of  such  land  or  any  interest 
therein,  upon  receipt  by  the  Administrator 
frcm  any  such  owner  of  an  application  for 
reconveyance   as  hereinafter   provided. 

b)  In  any  manner  as  he  shall  by  regula- 
tlca  prescribe,  the  Administrator  shall  give 
no;lce  to  the  former  owner  of  the  availa- 
bility for  reconveyance  of  land  or  Interest  In 
laid  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such  reconvey- 
ance shall  be  made  only  after  the  Adminis- 
trator has  received  from  the  former  owner 
an  application  for  reconveyance  in  the  form 
pri  scribed  by  the  Administrator  by  regula- 
tlcn.  Such  application  shall  be  made  within 
a  iieriod  of  forty-five  days  following  the  date 
of  issuance  of  such  notice. 

c)  Any  reconveyance  of  land  or  Interest  in 
lai  id  made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
Je<t  to  (1)  such  exceptions,  restrictions,  and 
reiervatlons  as  the  Administrator  may  deter- 
mine are  In  the  public  interest;  and  (2)  pay- 
m(  nt  by  the  former  owner  as  consideration 
foi  the  reconveyance  of  an  amount  deter- 
ml  ned  by  the  Administrator  of  General  Ser\  - 
lc<s  to  be  equal  to  the  current  fair  market 
va  ue. 

jec.  2.  Where  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
th !  Administrator  have  not  been  made  dur- 
Ini;  a  ninety-day  period  following  the  date 
of  Isstiance  of  the  notice  provided  for  In  sub- 
se(  tion  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
th ;  Administrator  may  dispose  of  any  land 
or  Interest  In  land  with  respect  to  which  such 
application  was  filed  In  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

SEC.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "for- 
m<T  owner"  means  the  person  from  whom 


any  land  ur  interest  in  land  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  was  acquired  by  the  United  States:  or  if 
any  such  person  Is  deceased,  his  spouse;  or 
if  such  spouse  Is  also  deceased,  one  or  more 
of  his  natural  or  adopted  children. 

Sec.  4.  No  application  shall  be  received  by 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  after  one  year  from  the  dat^  nf 
Its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed. 

PENALTIES  FOR  USE  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT-OWNED VEHICLES  POR 
OTHER  THAN  OFFICIAL  PURPOSES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  766)  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
act  of  July  16.  1914.  relating  to  penalties 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  ve- 
hicles for  other  than  official  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  with 
an  amendment  on  page  1.  after  line  9. 
to  strike  out: 

Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the 
use  of  any  Government-owned  vehicle  or 
aircraft,  or  of  any  vehicle  or  aircraft  leased 
by  the  Government,  for  other  than  official 
purposes  or  otherwise  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  such 
disciplinary  action  as  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment concerned  or  his  representative 
may  prescribe,  which  disciplinary  action 
may  Include  removal  from  his  position,  if 
circumstances  warrant. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government 
who  willfully  uses  or  authorizes  the  use  of 
any  Government -owned  vehicle  or  aircraft, 
or  of  any  vehicle  or  aircraft  leased  by  the 
Government,  for  other  than  official  purposes 
or  otherwise  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  suspended  from  duty  by 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  with- 
out compensation,  for  not  less  than  one 
month,  and  shall  be  suspended  for  a  longer 
period  or  summarily  removed  from  office  if 
circumstances  warrant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

NATIONAL   TROPICAL   BOTANIC 
GARDEN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2919)  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall 
study  and  investigate  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining a  national  tropical  botanic  gar- 
den, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  have  a  complete  study  and 
investigation  made  of  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  national  tropical  botanic  garden  to  be 
located  In  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  and  education  concerning 
tropical  flora,  and  for  the  Instruction  and  rec- 
reation of  the  people.    The  study  and  In- 
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vcstlgatlon   may  be  made  by  such  depart- 
ments   or   agenclea   u   the   President   may 

designate. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress, within  one  year  after  funds  are  made 
available  to  conduct  the  study  and  Investlga- 
t'on  nuthorlzed  by  this  Act.  a  report  of  the 
fintlings  of  such  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
i-ethor  with  such  reconunendatlons  as  are 
deemed  appropriate.  Such  report  shall  con- 
r.Un,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to.  specific 
findings  with  respect  to  (1)  which  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
\nr)\ild  be  best  suited  to  establish  and  maln- 
t;i'.n  the  botanic  garden  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act.  and  (2)  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  United  States  of  establlsh- 
iiic  and  maintaining  such  a  botanic  garden. 

Sfc.  3  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000 
jis  m.iy  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  providing  for  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  e.stablishing  and  maintaining  a  na- 
tional tropical  botanic  garden." 


strlctions  and  reservations  contained  in 
an  Instrument  conveying  certain  land  by 
the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  tim.e,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  'S.  3672)  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  ba,sic  compensation  of  certain  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  pa.s.scd  over. 

The  bill  (S.  3278)  to  amend  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  (relating 
to  urban  planning  grants),  and  title  II 
of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (re- 
lating to  public  facility  loans) ,  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  and  their 
public  instrumentalities  in  improving 
ma.ss  transportation  services  in  metro- 
politan areas,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is 
a  very  desirable  one:  but  I  must  ask  that 
it  go  over,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  It 
is  not  appropriate  for  disposition  during 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  be  passed 
over. 

The  bill  (S.  2917)  to  establish  a  price 
support  level  for  milk  and  butterfat  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  this  bill,  too,  is  a  very  desirable 
one;  but.  again.  I  must  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  appropriate  for  disposition  during 
the  call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard,  and  the  bill  will  go  over. 


COLLECTION  AND  PUBLICATION  OF 
STATISTICS  OP  GRADE  AND  STA- 
PLE LENGTH  OP  COTTON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11646)  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended, 
by  defining  certain  offenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sampling  of  cotton  for 
classification  and  providing  a  penalty 
provision,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  2,  line  12,  after 
'•ic>",  to  strike  out  "for  any  person  to 
alter,  or  cause  to  be  altered,  any  sample 
taken  for  classification  under  this  Act 
by  any  means  such  as  trimming,  peeling, 
or  dressing  the  sample,  or  by  removing 
any  leaf,  trash,  dust,  or  other  material 
from  the  sample"  and  insert  "for  any 
person  knowingly  to  alter  or  cause  to  be 
altered  a  sample  taken  for  classification 
under  this  Act  by  any  means  such  as 
trimming,  peeling,  or  dressing  the  sam- 
ple, or  by  removing  any  leaf,  trash,  dust, 
or  other  material  from  the  sample  for 
the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  the 
actual  quality  of  the  bale  from  which  the 
sample  was  taken". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  3450)  to  amend  section  22 
(relating  to  the  endowment  and  support 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts)  of  the  act  of  June  29,  1935,  to  In- 
crease the  authorized  appropriation  for 
resident  teaching  grants  to  land  grant 
institutions,  was  armounced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  again,  it  is 
a  desirable  bill,  but  certainly  not  appro- 
priate for  calendar  action.  I  ask  that 
it  go  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  AND 
RESERVATIONS  IN  CONVEYANCE 
OF  CERTAIN  LAND  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  WISCONSIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  11952)  to  repeal  the  act 
of  May  29,  1958,  which  authorized  and 
directed  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  provide  for  the  release  of  re- 


grant  and  convey  by  proper  instrument  a  per- 
petual easement  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cln- 
clnnaU  Southern  RaUmiy,  their  successors 
and  assigns.  In.  upon,  across,  and  over  na- 
tional forest  lands  and  other  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  line  of  railway  incident 
to  the  relocation  of  Its  main  line  between 
TatevUle,  Kentucky,  and  Flat  Hock.  Ken- 
tucky, and  for  any  related  purposes  deemed 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  That 
such  easement  (a)  shall  be  granted  only 
upon  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  It  will 
not  be  Incompatible  with  the  public  Interest, 
(b)  shall  not  Include  any  more  land  than  Is 
reasonably  necessary  for  the  purpose  for 
which  granted,  (c)  shall  Include  provisions 
for  pajrment  of  adequate  compensation,  and 
(d)  may  include  a  right  to  use  from  the 
subject  lands  materials  and  products  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  authorized 
Improvements  thereon  up>on  the  payment  of 
adequate  compensation  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  All  or  any  .part  of  such  easement 
may  be  annulled  or  forfeited  by  declaration 
of  the  Secretary  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  the  grant  or  for  nonuse  for  a 
period  of  two  consecutive  years  or  aban- 
donment of  rights  granted  under  authority 
hereof. 


EASEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 

THE        CINCINNATI        SOUTHERN 

RAILWAY 

The  bill  (S.  3665)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  an 
easement  over  certain  lands  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Rail- 
way, their  successors,  and  assigns  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not 
withstanding  any  other  provtelon  of  law.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  as  he  may  deem  advisable,  to 


TREATMENT    OF    BASIC    AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3117)  to  treat  all  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  alike  with  respect  to 
the  cost  of  remeasuring  acreage,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  374(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1374(b) ) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last 
sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Section  374(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjxistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  shaU  by  appro- 
priate regulations  provide  for  the  remeasuxe- 
ment  upon  request  by  the  farm  operator  of 
the  acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on 
the  farm  and  for  the  measurement  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  commodity  on  the 
farm  remaining  after  any  adjustment  of 
excess  acreage  hereunder  and  shall  prescribe 
the  conditions  under  which  the  farm  opera- 
tor shall  be  required  to  pay  the  county  com- 
mittee for  the  expense  of  the  meastu^ment  of 
adjusted  acreage  or  the  expense  of  remeas- 
urement  after  the  Initial  measurement  or  the 
measurement  of  adjusted  acreage.  The  regu- 
laUons  shall  also  provide  for  the  refund  of 
any  deposit  or  payment  made  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  remeasurement  of  the  Initially 
determined  acreage  or  the  adj\isted  acreage 
when  because  of  an  error  In  the  determina- 
tion of  audi  acreage  the  remeasurement 
brings  the  acreage  within  the  allotment  or 
permitted  acreage  or  results  in  a  change  in 
acreage  in  excess  of  a  reasonable  variation 
normal  to  measurements  of  acreage  of  the 
commodity.  Unless  the  requirements  for 
measurement  of  adjusted  acreage  are  met 
by  the  farm  operator,  the  acreage  prior  to 
such  adjustment  as  determined  by  the  coun- 
ty committee  shall  be  considered  the  acreage 
of  the  commodity  on  the  farm  In  determining 
whether  the  applicable  farm  allotment  has 
been  exceeded. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 
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EXTENSION  OP  MINIMUM  MARKET- 
INO  QUOTA  FOR  EXTRA  LONG 
STAPLE  COTTON 

The  bill  (KH.  12115)  to  extend  the 
minimum  national  marketing  quota  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  to  the  1961 
crop  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONVEYANCE     OF     CERTAIN     REAL 

PROPERTY   TO   THE  VILLAGE  OP 

HIGHLAND  PALLS.  N.Y. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  6479)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the 
United  States  to  the  village  of  Highland 
Palls.  N.Y..  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1.  line  3. 
after  the  world  "at",  to  strike  out  "50 
p>er  centum  of  the  ". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  oi-dered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  tS.  3473)  to  provide  for  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  and  with  State  wildlife 
agencies  before  the  beginning  of  any 
Federal  program  involving  the  use  of 
pesticides  or  other  chemicals  designed 
for  mass  biological  controls,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  by  request, 
I  ask  that  the  bill  go  over,  and  I  also 
ask  the  Calendar  No.  1664.  H.R.  12381, 
which  is  the  pending  business,  also  go 
over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Calen- 
dar Nos.  1663  and  1664  will  be  passed 
over. 


QUIET  TITLE  TO  CERTAIN  LANDS 
WITHIN  THE  NEZ  PERCE  INDIAN 
RESERVATION.  IDAHO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2711)  to  quiet  title  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Res- 
ervation. Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  2.  after  line 
2.  to  strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shajl  become  effective 
upon  entry  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  into  a 
stipulation  In  litigation  now  pending  before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  Stat. 
10491  that  this  land  Is  not  Involved  In  such 
litigation. 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946  (60  Suit.  1050),  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
:igainst  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 


as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and   Housi 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

ttco  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  of 

light,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 

in   the  lands   within  the  Nez  Perce 

,  Idaho,  now  reserved  for  agency. 

or  cemetery  purposes  Is  hereby  de- 

to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Nez  Perce 

of  Indians,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 

1  States  to  use  said  lands  for  agency. 

,  or  administrative  purposes. 

.  2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 

J  as  confirming  or  denying   the  claim 

said  lands  have,  since  1855  and  up  to 

(  ffectlve   date  of  this  Act  been   held   In 

by  the  United  States  for  the  Nez  Perce 
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S»'.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commis.sion  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,  1  >46  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  to  which 
the  "alue  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
against  the  United  States  determined 
Commission. 
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amendment  was  agreed  to. 
bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
passed. 
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OF   CERTAIN   LANDS 
THE  CHEYENNE  RIVER  SIOUX 
OP  INDIANS 


TUBE 

Tl  le  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  «H.R.  4786 »  declaring  certain  lands 
to  te  held  in  trust  for  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tiibe  of  Indians  of  South 
DakJta.  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  on  page  2, 
afte-  line  13.  to  insert  a  new  section,  as 
folk  iws : 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
dire<  ted  to  determine  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
Augist  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent 
to  ishich  the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by 
this  Act  should  or  should  not  be  set  off 
ag£ii  ist  any  claim  against  the  United  States 
determined  by  the  Commission. 
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amendment  was  agreed  to. 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 


Tie  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 


COilVEYANCE  OP  CERTAIN  LAND  IN 
T  iiUST  TO  THE  CITIZEN  BAND  OP 
P  DTAWATOMI  INDIANS  OF  OKLA- 


HOMA 


Tie 


tie 


Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
(H.R.  7990 >  to  convey  certain  land 
United  States  in  trust  to  the  Citi- 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of 
Oklihoma,  which  had  been  reported  from 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  with  an  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert 

Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thoiized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the  Cltl- 
Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of  Okla- 
hon  a.  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
Uniied  States  In  and  to  api»-oxlmateIy  57.99 
of  land  more  particularly  described  In 
section  2  of  tbls  Act,  subject  to  the  right  of 


the  Absentee  Shawnee  of  Oklahoma.  Sac  and 
Fox  of  Oklahoma,  Klckapoo  of  Oklahoma, 
and  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  to  use  the 
Potawatomi  community  house  that  may  be 
rx>ustructed  and  maintained  thereon.  The 
title  of  the  tribe  thereto  shall  be  subject  to 
no  exemption  from  Utxation  or  restriction  on 
\ise.  management  or  disposition  because  of 
Indian  ownership. 

Sec.  2.  The  properly  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  is  more  particulr.rly  de- 
scribed as  follows:  Lot  1  (northwest  quarter 
of  northwest  quarter)  and  north  half  of  lot 
2  (north  half  of  southwest  quarter  of  north- 
west quarter!  and  the  part  of  the  north  half 
of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  northwest 
quarter  laying  west  of  the  east  right-of-way 
line  of  Oklahoma  State  Highway  Numbered 
18.  all  in  section  31.  township  10  north,  range 
4  east  of  the  Indian  meridian,  in  PotU- 
watomie  County,  Oklahoma,  and  containing 
57.99  acres  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Commission  is 
directed  to  determine  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  1946  (60  Stat.  1050),  the  extent  to  which 
tlie  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
(laim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  (Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  wa.s  ordered  to  be  en - 
;;rossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of 

certain  land  of  the  United  States  to  the 

Citizen  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians  of 

Oklahoma". 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  12232 1  making  appro- 
priations for  the  legislative  branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes,  wa.s  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Over,  as  not  appropriate 
for  calendar  action.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

The  bill  iS.  3292  •  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Metropolitan  Affairs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  HART.  Again,  though  a  very  de- 
.sirable  bill,  this  is  not  appropriate  cal- 
endar business.    I  ask  that  it  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  go  over. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  that 
the  calendar  call  be  concluded  at  this 
point.  No  repKjrts  have  been  received 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  items  on 
the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
is  not  in  order  during  a  quorum  call. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  prcxieed- 
ings  under  the  quorum  call  be  (iisp>ensed 
with,  in  order  to  permit  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  make  a  speech  upon 
another  matter  before  we  consider  the 
unfinished  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object- — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
can  be  no  debate  diuring  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  objection^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  is  withdrawn.  Without  ob- 
jection, further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  are  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  did 
I  correctly  understand  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose, instead  of  a  request  to  suspend  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call,  so  that 
any  business  might  be  transacted? 

Was  there  a  request  to  put  a  condi- 
tion upon  the  suspension,  so  that  only 
one  Senator  could  make  a  speech? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  remove 
the  condition. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  the  condi- 
tion removed.  I  have  no  objection. 


PUBLIC      DEBT     AND      TAX      RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1960 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 


FAILURES  OP  U.S.  POLICY  AS  AD- 
MINISTERED BY  THE  EISEN- 
HOWER ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  after  the  collapse  of  the 
summit  conference.  I  refrained  from 
criticizing  President  Eisenhower  or  any 
of  our  officials  in  charge  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, for  an  obvious  reason. 

President  Eisenhower  was  not  to  blame 
for  Mr.  Khrushchev's  blowup  and  his 
subsequent  walkout  from  the  summit 
conference.  But  at  this  point  in  our 
history  I  feel  it  is  necessary  for  Ameri- 
cans to  speak  up  and  to  be  heard  con- 
cerning the  overall  foreign  policy  which 
has  been  developed  during  the  past  7V2 
years.  While  the  collapse  of  the  summit 
cannot  be  blamed  personally  on  Mr. 
Eisenhower  nor  those  in  high  place  in 
our  Government,  it  is  the  belief  of  many 
Americans  that  the  stage  for  the  collapse 
of  the  summit  conference  had  been  set 
by  our  7V2  years  of  drifting,  weak  for- 
eign policies.    I  say  foreign  policies  be- 


cause we  seem  to  have  a  different  one  for 
Latin  America  than  we  do  for  Europe 
and  for  our  once-upon-a-tlme  allies  in 
other  sections  of  the  world. 

The  latest  reflection  from  abroad  sub- 
stantiating the  failiu"e  of  our  foreign 
p>olicies  is  the  cancellation  of  President 
Eisenhower's  visit  to  Japan,  caused  by 
the  unhalted  rioting  of  radical  left^ing 
mobs  led  by  Communists  in  Japan. 
These  untamed  mobs,  after  having  tasted 
blood,  so  to  speak,  I  fear  will  not  di- 
minish their  disorders,  but  will  attempt 
now  to  overthrow  the  present  friendly 
Japanese  Government. 

If  that  happens.  Japan  will  then  be 
stepping  into  the  road  which  Germany 
followed  after  World  War  I.  when  Adolf 
Hitler  led  a  frenzied,  radical  crowd  and 
overthrew  the  democratic  government 
headed  by  Von  Hindenburg. 

In  Japan  the  United  States  has  in- 
vested millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid. 
in  rehabilitation  funds.  In  free  food  and 
clothing,  and.  most  dangerously  of  all. 
in  rehabilitating  her  industries,  particu- 
larly her  textile,  plywood,  and  other  in- 
dustries which  compete  severely  with 
American  industries,  both  abroad  and  at 
home.  Our  industries  imder  the  gruel- 
ing policies  of  our  State  Department — 
which,  for  the  last  V^z  years,  has  cried. 
"We  must  suffer  in  order  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  Japan" — have  lost  billions 
of  dollars  in  foreign  markets  and  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  to  Japanese- 
manufactured  textile  and  plywood  prod- 
ucts made  with  cheap  labor  and  imported 
into  this  cotmtry  under  extremely  favor- 
able conditions. 

What  advantage  is  there  in  retaining 
an  alleged  alliance  or  friendship  with  a 
nation  which  cannot  guarantee  the 
peaceful  visit  of  our  Chief  Executive  to 
that  country? 

The  United  States — as  bitterly  as  we 
oppose  the  Russian  Communist  regime; 
as  bitterly  as  we  feel  about  Premier 
Khrushchev  personally — not  once  failed 
to  guarantee  security  for  him  when  he 
visited  this  country.  Yet  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  desires  to 
visit  Japan,  a  nation  to  which  we  have 
practically  given  everything  from  money 
to  markets  and  industry-,  Japan  cannot 
guarantee  his  safety. 

The  present  administration  has  failed 
bitterly  in  its  ventures  into  foreign 
affairs. 

If  the  situation  in  Japan  were  an 
isolated  condition,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient cause  for  alarm,  but  this  situation 
we  find  in  Japan  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
situations  we  have  witnessed  occurring 
throughout  the  perimeter  of  so-called 
friendly  nations  surrounding  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  Everywhere  Communists 
are  taking  over  radical  groups,  leftwing 
student  organizations,  and  similar  dis- 
satisfied partisans,  and  are  leading  dem- 
onstrations either  to  embarrass  or  to 
actually  overthrow  governments  which 
we  have  supposedly  been  strengthening 
through  the  years  with  billions  of  dollars 
of  foreign-aid  assistance  and  military 
pacts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  every  riot  in  every  nation.    The 


truth  is  that  we  have  had  riots  in  our 
own  United  States  which  have  Commu- 
nist agitation  as  a  foundation.  I  do  not 
say  those  who  participated  in  these  riots 
were  Communists,  but  they  have  swal- 
lowed the  Communist  line  and  have  be- 
come the  tools  of  Communist  agitators. 
Even  former  President  Triunan.  a  most 
liberal  man  on  the  subject  of  integration, 
has  acknowledged  that  student  demon- 
strations taking  the  form  of  sit-in  strikes 
in  the  United  States  have  had  Commu- 
nist inspiration. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  pertinent 
to  the  Senator's  remarks  to  note  that  I 
have  seen  on  the  ticker  the  statement 
that  the  United  States-Japan  Security 
Treaty  has  taken  effect,  so  far  as  Japan 
is  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  the  Japanese  demonstrators  to  stop  it. 
I  think,  therefore,  the  Senator's  remarks 
are  most  interesting  at  this  particular 
moment. 

We  have  a  right  to  look  forward  to 
early  approval  by  the  Senate  of  the 
treaty,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  peo- 
ple of  both  nations  are  asserting  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  the  effort  of 
street  mobs  to  distort  the  processes  of 
democratic  government.  We  have  every 
right  to  expect  that  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple in  a  new  election,  which  will  probably 
come  soon,  will  again  assert  their  confi- 
dence in  the  value  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  that  we  shall  assert  ours  by 
ratifying  the  treaty. 

I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senators  com- 
ments. 

I  was  one  who  urged  that  we  not  con- 
sider the  treaty  until  it  had  been  acted 
upon  in  Japan,  for  I  felt  that  would 
result  in  quicker  action.  I  thought  that 
if  we  held  back  and  let  the  Japanese  act 
first,  action  would  come  sooner. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  has  proved 
to  be  very  prudent  in  that  belief. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Going  back  to  the  matter  of  foreign  pol- 
icy failmes,  I  think  the  most  bitter  pill 
that  we  have  to  swallow  today  is  the  sit- 
uation we  find  only  90  miles  from  our 
shoreline  on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

We  secured  freedom  for  Cuba  when  we 
fought  the  Spanish -American  War,  and 
later  guaranteed  that  nation  freedom. 
In  1957,  following  an  investigation  I 
made  as  a  member  of  the  Internal  Se- 
urity  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  I  filed  a  report  with 
the  Senate  which  warned  of  Communist 
activity  in  Latin  America.  I  pointed  out 
that  commimism  was  directed  mainly 
toward  establishing  a  beachhead  in  some 
place  in  the  Caribbean  from  which  it 
would  act  as  a  springboard  to  stir  up 
anti-Americanism,  and  to  even  over- 
throw friendly  governments. 

When  I  issued  this  report,  the  State 
Department  brushed  it  aside  with  ridi- 
cule, and  the  great  liberal  newspapers  of 
the  Nation  such  as  the  local  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  made  fun 
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of  my  warnings  of  Communist  activity  in 
Latin  America.  Today  these  great 
mouthpieces  of  the  liberals  are  eating 
crow,  much  to  the  regret  of  Americans 
everywhere. 

The  Castro  regime  in  Cuba  has  seized 
American  properties  valued  at  over  $300 
million  to  date.  The  seizures  continue: 
the  midnight  late  TV  shows  from  Cuba 
continue  to  criticize  the  American  Gov- 
ernment in  fi-enzied,  fanatical  Commu- 
nist tones:  the  Communists  continue  to 
march  into  stronger  positions  in  Cuba; 
they  have  negotiated  with  Russia  for 
construction  of  a  superairport  capable  of 
taking  care  of  the  largest  bombers  in  the 
world;  there  are  reports  that  Russian 
submarines  will  be  tended  from  Cuba; 
Cuba  is  now  a  springboard  of  Communist 
propaganda  aimed  at  running  us  out  of 
the  Panama  Canal  and  cutting  us  off 
from  our  friends  throughout  Latin 
America. 

Senators  may  recall  that  I  made  an  in- 
vestigation concerning  the  discontent 
and  ill  feeling  toward  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  Panamanians,  and 
I  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  subse- 
quently passed,  to  make  certain  amends 
concerning  payments  to  Panamanians 
who  were  working  for  our  Crovemment. 
The  law  brought  some  relief.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  still  find  discontent  all 
along  the  Panama  Canal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 
Cuban  Government  has  traded  sugar  for 
oil  with  Russia.  American  refiners  in 
Cuba  have  refused  to  refine  the  Russian 
oil,  and  now  the  threat  exists  that  these 
private  proi>erties  will  also  be  seized. 

American-operated  hotels  in  Cuba 
have  been  seized  by  the  Castro  Commu- 
nist government. 

This  is  not  something  happening  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain;  it  is  happening 
in  our  back  door.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  a  well-heeled  Communist  re- 
gime in  Cuba,  the  soft  underbelly  of  the 
United  States  becomes  the  most  vulner- 
able area  from  a  military  standpKJint. 

While  all  this  has  been  going  on  in 
Cuba,  what  has  the  present  administra- 
tion done  about  the  situation  except  to 
drift? 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  done  little,  if  anything,  to 
change  the  sequence  of  events,  but  con- 
tinues to  allow  various  programs  and 
policies  to  actually  finance  and  under- 
write most  of  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba.  The 
very  success  of  the  Communists  in  Cuba 
reflects  downright  failure  of  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  to  have  adequate 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  under 
the  covers.  These  Communist  successes 
likewise  reflect  the  miserable  failures  of 
our  State  Department  which,  until  re- 
cently, had  been  in  choinis  with  the  harp- 
ing criticisms  of  the  strongest  allies  we 
have  against  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica such  as  the  Dominican  Republic. 

I  do  not  approve  of  dictatorships  per- 
.sonally  wherever  they  are  found,  but  if 
it  is  a  dictatorship  friendly  to  this  coun- 
try, then  I  think  we  are  fools  to  join  the 
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Comi  lunist  conspirators  in  overthrowing 
such  i  government  so  long  as  it  is  f  riend- 
ly  to  1 1S. 

U.f.  dollars  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
flnan:ed  the  revolution  in  Cuba,  which 
has  ;reated  a  Communist  conspiracy 
agairst  the  United  States.  During  1960 
alone,  for  example,  U.S.  consumers  of 
Cuba  1  sugar  will  contribute  into  Castro's 
treas  iry  $128  million  in  subsidies  under 
exist  ng  trade  agreements.  This  amount 
may  rise  to  as  high  as  $140  million  be- 
fore ;he  year  is  out.  U.S.  corporations 
have  rendered  to  the  Castro  government 
betw(«n  $100  and  $150  million  in  goods 
and  services  for  which  they  have  never 
been  paid.  On  top  of  all  this  there  is  the 
mattjr  of  over  $300  million  worth  of 
private  property  owned  by  Americans 
whic  1  Castro  has  seized.  There  still  re- 
main s  another  $500  million  worth  of  pri- 
vate property  threatened  with  seizure. 
Estimates  place  at  one-quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion ^  lollars  in  American  money  annually 
is  be  ng  pimiped  one  way  or  another  into 
this  anti-American,  Communist-domi- 
nate* regime  in  Cuba.  I  hope  the  State 
Department  will  not  allow  or  tolerate 
any  5uch  support  from  this  counti-y  of 
their  revolutions  in  Latin  America  any- 
where. 

Several  months  ago,  I  said  the  Monroe 
Doct  "ine,  as  announced  by  President 
Mon 'oe  in  1823,  needed  to  be  redeflned 
and  ?xpanded  upon.  I  think  our  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  unless  we  redefine  and  re- 
embi  ace  it  at  this  very  hour,  will  become 
a  de£  d  duck.  We  must  state  emphatical- 
ly that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  not  only  in- 
cludds  invasion  by  military  force  under 
the  t  anner  of  a  foreign  country,  but  also 
must  include  infiltration  by  interna- 
tionj  1  communism  in  whatever  manner, 
shap?,  or  form  it  may  take. 

W  ;  need  to  tell  the  Cuban  Govern- 
men  that,  if  it  promotes  active  aggres- 
sion against  any  other  Latin  American 
nati<  n,  we  will  intervene  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  pronouncement,  because 
Cubi  has  left  the  realm  of  being  a  West- 
ern lemisphere  nation  and  has  become 
the  active  aggressive  tool  of  interna- 
tiom  1  communism. 

Wi !  need  to  tell  the  Cuban  Government 
that  if  it  does  not  cease  its  hostilities  and 
slan(  erous  accusations  against  us.  we 
will  sever  diplomatic  relations  and  stop 
our  trade  with  her. 

Tl  e  future  is  dark  on  every  horizon 
from  an  international  relations  stand- 
poin ,.  Until  we  take  the  bull  by  the 
horn  s  and  aggressively  announce  our  po- 
sitions and  stands  in  terms  that  mili- 
taris  ;ic  communism  understands,  we  will 
cont  nue  to  be  pushed  around  and  taken 
by  a  1  the  world  to  be — in  the  colloquial 
Ame  ican  expression — suckers. 

It  s  time  we  began  balancing  our  trade 
agrei  iments  so  they  balance  in  favor  of 
the  Jnited  States,  and  not  in  favor  of 
wish  r-washy  countries  that  cannot  even 
prot(  ct  our  President  on  a  good-will  mis- 
sion. It  is  time  we  cut  off  foreign  aid 
from  any  country  which  appears  to  be 
heacied  for  communism  instead  of 
demi  ►cracy. 


We  have  played  around  with  this  game 
of  supporting  friends  for  nearly  15  years, 
and  If  we  cannot  tell  by  this  time  whether 
they  are  going  to  become  democracies 
and  stand  on  their  own  hind  feet,  then  it 
is  time  we  let  them  fall  by  the  wayside. 
The  burden  of  carrying  them  is  intoler- 
able to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

We  need  to  continue  to  maintain 
strong  military  might  under  our  own  su- 
pervision— strong  enough  so  that  when 
the  alliances  and  pacts  and  military  aids 
and  economic  assistances  upon  which  we 
have  constructed  a  weak  future  all  over 
this  world  collapse,  we  will  not  be  left 
naked  for  the  military  ravagings  of  Com- 
munist aggression. 

It  is  time  for  an  agonizing  reap- 
praisal, and  time  for  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  listen  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  "one  world"  theorists  and 
advisers  who  have  maintained  an  Iron 
Curtain  around  the  White  House  during 
the  past  7^2  years. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  even  wait  until 
after  the  election,  for  the  world  is  turn- 
ing into  a  tempest.  Slogans  and  foreign 
aid  will  not  get  us  out  of  this  hole;  we 
need  God-fearing,  aggressive,  clear- 
headed thinking  and  action  which,  as  I 
said  before,  militaristic,  aggre.ssive  com- 
munism can  understand. 

We  have  not  stopped  Conununist  ag- 
gression since  the  Korean  war.  We  have 
merely  diverted  it  into  undercover,  sub- 
versive forms  of  aggression  which  we 
must  now  halt  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  do 
the  following  things  if  we  are  to  survive : 

First.  Redefine  and  expand  our  1823 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  include  protection  of 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  against  in- 
filtration from  international  communism 
by  whatever  manner,  shape,  or  form  it 
may  take. 

Second.  Tell  Cuba  we  no  longer  con- 
sider it  anything  less  than  a  Communist 
tool  and  lay  down  the  law  to  Castro  that 
if  he  attempt.s  aggression  against  any 
other  nation  that  we  will  move  in  with 
force  to  stop  him.  We  should  halt  the 
purchase  of  Cuban  sugar  until  Castro 
reverses  his  policies. 

Third.  Halt  foreign  aid  to  all  coun- 
tries who  do  not  take  aggressive  steps  to 
oast  Communist  activities  within  their 
borders,  such  as  in  the  case  of  Japan. 
We  .should  also  begin  curtailing  foreign 
aid  to  all  nations.  It  is  time  they  stood 
on  their  own  two  feet.  The  tax  burden 
of  carrying  them  is  intolerable. 

Fourth.  Stop  trying  to  buy  friends  and 
demand  that  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments be  reciprocal  in  order  to  stop  the 
flow  of  dollars  abroad.  They  are  ac- 
cumulating in  foreign  lands  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  something  which  has 
not  happened  heietofore. 

Fifth.  Declare  to  international  com- 
munism in  aggre.ssive  and  clear  tones 
that  we  will  stop  it  at  all  costs  if  it  does 
not  stay  in  its  own  backyard. 

Only  after  these  things  have  been  done 
do  I  believe  we  can  obtain  a  just  and 
lasting  peace.    As  long  as  present  poll- 
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cies  tolerate  retrenchment  and  bullying, 
Russia  will  continue  to  advance  and  push 
us  around,  either  with  military  force 
or  through  infiltration  and  revolution, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  continue  to 
play  us  for  suckers. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  issue  of 
U.S.  News  k  World  Report  contains  an 
excellent  article  covering  the  tragic  sit- 
uation in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in 
relation  to  Cuba.  I  ask  that  this  article, 
which  tells  in  concise  terms  how  commu- 
nism has  taken  over  in  Cuba,  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  following  ray 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  June 
20.  1960] 

Communists    Take    Over    90    MiLrs    From 
United  States 

Castro's  Cuba  is  now  exposed  In  Its  true 
role — a  Communist  satellite  offshore  from 
United  States.  After  months  of  careful 
preparation — Red  dictatorship  Is  In  full  con- 
trol, backed  sind  guided  by  Moscow.  It's 
cut  to  the  classic  pattern:  "polltburo"  In 
charge,  filling  Jails  with  all  who  resist:  press 
leashed  to  the  Communist  line;  plots  against 
neighbors:  collective  farms;  an  end  to  pri- 
vate property.  All  this  is  causing  official 
U.S.  concern  at  last.  Communists,  with 
Cuba  nailed  down,  are  branching  out.  spread- 
ing hate  America  through  the  hemisphere, 
eying  military  sites  that  can  be  converted 
Into  Red  bases. 

(Reported    from    Havana    and    Washington) 

Communists  now  have  taken  full  control 
in  Cuba — an  Island  located  strategically  only 
90  miles  from  United  States. 

The  Communist  take-over — long  dis- 
counted by  the  U.S.  State  Department — Is 
beginning  now  to  be  recognized  and 
admitted. 

A  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  firmly 
fixed.  This  dictatorship  looks  to  Soviet 
Russia  and  to  Communist  China  for  political 
guidance  and  for  support. 

All  opposition  to  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship, where  It  rises.  Is  suppressed.  Secret 
police  spy  on  the  people,  spreading  fear. 
Thousands  of  political  prisoners  crowd  Jails. 

The  last  of  Cuba's  Independent  newspapers 
have  been  taken  over  or  suppressed.  The 
Government  controls  all  broadcasting.  It 
now  Is  a  crime  to  make  any  statement  un- 
favorable to  communism  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Private  property,  more  than  300  million 
dollars'  worth  of  it  American  owned,  has 
been  seized  by  the  Government  without  tan- 
gible compensation.  Large  amounts  of 
property  remain  to  be  seized. 

Only  one  political  party,  the  Popular  So- 
cialist— Communist — Party,  is  permitted  to 
exist. 

visitors  from  MOSCOW 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev.  Soviet  dictator,  has  agreed  to 
visit  Cuba.  Anastas  Mlkoyan,  Soviet  No.  2 
man,  already  has  visited  the  island  to  do 
business.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czech- 
oslovakia are  opening  large  embassies  In 
Havana.  A  mutual-defense  treaty  is  being 
mentioned. 

Cuba's  rulers  intend  soon  to  recognize 
Communist  China.  They  plan  to  ask  Chou 
En-lal,  Red  China's  Premier,  to  visit  the 
island.  Chinese  Communists  are  increas- 
ingly active  in  Cuba. 

The  communlzatlon  of  Cuba  Is  being 
pushed  In  all  fields. 


The  New  Ycxk  Times,  which  has  been 
friendly  to  the  Castro  government,  reported 
In  a  dispatch  frcxn  Havana  dated  June  6: 

"The  Castro  regime  is  bending  every  effort 
to  capture  the  minds  of  youth. 

"The  pattern  of  training  Is  similar  to  that 
xised  by  many  totalitarian  governments.  It 
Includes  indoctrination  in  schools,  on  radio 
and  television  and  in  the  press;  military 
training  from  7  years  of  age;  a  hate  cam- 
paign, this  time  directed  against  the  United 
States;  the  organization  of  work  brigades  of 
boys  from  14  to  18;  and  meetings  and  fiestas, 
all  with  a  political  purpose. 

"The  Government  feels  that,  once  the 
youth  of  Cuba  Is  indoctrinated  with  hatred 
toward  the  United  States,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  will  be  permanently 
damaged." 

The  Associated  Press,  in  a  dispatch  from 
New  York  City  dated  June  7.  said: 

"Three  exiled  Cuban  newspaper  publish- 
ers declared  today  that  the  Fidel  Castro  gov- 
ernment is  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Union  •  •  •.  The  three  publishers,  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  all  expressed  agree- 
ment when  asked  if  they  considered  the 
Castro  regime  a  puppet  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

The  Associated  Press,  in  an  article  from 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  dated  June  7.  said: 

"Enthusiastic  demonstrations  greeted  Dor- 
tic6s  [Cuban  President  Osvaldo  Dortlc6s] 
last  night  on  his  arrival  at  Malquetla  Air- 
port from  Lima.  Peru,  and  in  the  working- 
class  sections  of  Caracas." 

Dortlcos  has  been  on  a  tour  of  six  Latin- 
American  nations,  selling  anti-Americanism 
to  w^orkers,  students,  and  peasants. 

HEMISPHERIC   BASE 

Use  of  Cuba  as  the  base  for  Communist 
operations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment as  of  great  and  growing  importance 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Communists,  earlier,  had  gained  control 
in  two  countries  of  this  Hemisphere — Guate- 
mala and  British  Guiana.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1953  threw  out  a  Communist 
administration  in  British  Guiana.  In  1954. 
a  revolution  in  Guatemala  drove  out  the 
pro-Communist  regime.  Communists  are 
looking  for  a  comeback  in  British  Guiana 
once  Independence  is  given  to  that  British 
outpost. 

The  Soviet  base  in  Cuba  is  described  as 
of  vastly  greater  importance  than  earlier 
bases. 

Here,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  island  country  780  mUes  long,  offering 
potentials  for  military  operations  as  well  as 
for  propaganda  offensives  directed  at  a  whole 
continent. 

Military  possibilities,  related  to  Commu- 
nist purposes,  ire  no  longer  being  discounted. 

The  U.S.  naval  base  at  Guant&namo  Bay. 
important  to  defense  of  the  Caribbean  area 
in  time  of  war.  Is  being  harassed.  Its  re- 
moval is  an  objective  of  the  Communist 
rtilers  of  Cuba. 

The  Panama  Canal  already  is  in  the  line 
of  political  fire.  There,  too.  Communists  are 
active  from  their  base  in  Cuba.  Cubans 
staged  an  abortive  invasion  of  Panama  in 
1959.  Political  means  are  expected  to  be 
employed  from  now  on  to  try  to  force  the 
United  States  to  give  up  rights  in  this  vital 
area. 

In  Cuba  itself.  Soviet  "geologists"  are  mak- 
ing a  complete  survey  of  the  island. 

Important  U.S.  military  officials  believe 
that  these  "geologists"  are  studying  possibil- 
ities for  submarine  and  missile  bases  in  this 
strategic  area — up  against  the  so-called  soft 
undertjelly  of  the  United  States.  Officials 
are  convinced  that,  as  of  the  present.  Soviet 
submarines  are  not  being  supplied  from 
Cuba,  although  they  are  operating  In  Cuban 
waters. 


In  recent  months,  Cuba's  Communist  Gov- 
ernment, already  heavily  armed,  has  In- 
vested up  to  $ioo  mllUon  more  In  new 
weapons. 

INVASION    STRATBGT 

Haiti,  only  45  miles  away,  lives  In  con- 
stant fear  of  Invasion.  The  Government  of 
Guatemala  charges  that  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment Is  training  forces  that  will  try  to  put 
Communists  back  In  power  In  that  country. 
Reliable  sources  report  that  Cuba  Is  train- 
ing troops  In  the  Sierra  Maestra  for  a  land- 
ing In  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  plan  Is  said  to  be  this:  Before  the 
end  of  1960,  an  internal  uprising  or  mili- 
tary coup  will  be  staged  against  General- 
issimo Rafael  Tnijlllo.  When  this  happens, 
Castro  win  announce  that  the  help  of  Cuba 
has  been  asked,  and  will  move  in  on  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  establish  a  Commu- 
nist Government. 

Cuba  alone,  U.S.  officials  realize,  is  not 
the  final  objective  of  the  Kremlin. 

It  Is  through  Cuba  that  the  Soviet  Union 
expects  to  create  trouble  and  to  outfiank 
the  United  States  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Soviet  Russia,  highly  sensitive  to 
U.S.  bases  on  its  own  periphery,  Is  greatly 
Interested  In  finding  a  way  to  show  the 
United  States  what  it  feels  like  to  have  a 
potentially  hostile  military  base  next  door. 

THK    FINANCIERS 

How  much  money  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  prepared  to  Invest 
In  their  Cuban  satellite  remains  a  ques- 
tion. 

To  date,  Russia  has  accomplished  her  ob- 
jectives at  no  cost.  Instead,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  saved  some  money  by  purchas- 
ing a  substantial  amount  of  Cuban  sugar 
at  below  the  world  price.  Russia  then  sold 
this  sugar  to  her  people  at  a  profit. 

Castro's  Communist  Government  Is  pay- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  a  high 
price  for  the  technicians,  "geologists"  and 
others  who  are  moving  In  to  remake  Cuba 
Into  a  Socialist  state. 

Means  to  finance  the  communlzatlon  of 
Cuba  actually  are  being  provided  on  a  large 
scale  by  the  United  States. 

United  States  consumers  In  1960  will  con- 
tribute •  128  million  to  Cuba  as  a  subsidized 
price  for  sugar.  That  total  may  rise  to  $140 
million  through  diversion  of  unfilled  por- 
tions of  sugar  quotas  to  Cuba.  In  addition, 
American  companies  have  contributed  goods 
and  services  amounting  to  between  $100 
million  and  »1B0  million  for  which  they  have 
not  been  paid. 

In  one  year,  official  observers  point  out. 
the  United  States  is  putting  up  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  to  finance  a  regime 
that  is  openly  hoetile. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Communists  In  Cuba 
have  confiscated  more  than  $300  million 
worth  of  American  property.  An  additional 
$500  million  worth  of  American  property  Is 
In  danger  of  being  taken  over.  The  fiction 
of  payment  Is  created  by  offering  some  Amer- 
icans bonds  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Agrarian  Reform  In  amounts  far  less  than 
the  real  value  of  the  p>r(^>ertles.  Bankers 
describe  these  bonds  as  having  little  value. 

Communists  are  pictured  in  Havana  as 
enjoying  the  spectacle  of  the  United  SUtes 
financing  a  Communist  revolution — while 
under  violent  attack  by  the  Communist 
rulers  it  Is  helping. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  balked  at  a  recom- 
mendation from  President  Elsenhower  that 
he  be  given  authority  to  reduce  the  subsidy 
to  Cuba. 

Resources  from  the  United  States  are 
helping  a  government  that  Is  actively  en- 
gaged tn  promoting  the  success  of  Commu- 
nist movements  throughout  Latin  America. 
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AGITATION    TAEGETS 

In  the  field  of  agitation  and  subversion, 
Cuban  agents  are  highly  active.  Labor 
unions,  student  groups.  Journallsta,  proXea- 
sors.  landless  peasants  and  nationalist  move- 
ments oX  all  kinds  are  parlmary  objectives  of 
Communist  penetration  from  Havana. 

In  Venezuela.  Cuba's  leaders  are  striving 
to  gain  hold  of  the  powerful  oil  workers 
union.  Labor  unions  of  Cuba  have  been 
taken  over  by  the  Government.  Their  lead- 
ership Is  In  Communist  hands.  The  Reds 
have  had  some  success  In  breaking  the  influ- 
ence of  more  conservative  labor  organizations 
In  a  number  of  South  American  countries. 
Chile,  in  the  same  way  as  Venezuela.  Is  a 
major  target  for  Communist  penetration  of 
unions. 

All  through  Latin  America,  Cuban  embas- 
sies are  centers  of  Conxmunist  activity. 
American  officials  describe  these  embassies  as 
areas  of  infection  from  which  Communist 
doctrine  and  activity  are  spread. 

In  private  conversations,  officials  show 
growing  concern.  One  pointed  out  that 
Chile's  big  Communist  Party  is  now  100  per- 
cent for  Castro.  Said  the  defense  chief  of 
another  Latin- American  country:  "Castro  is 
sending  agents  all  over  South  America.  He 
is  backed,  and  presumably  financed,  by  Rus- 
sia.    He's  being  taken  as  a  serious  threat. " 

The  Federation  of  University  Students  of 
the  University  of  Havana  Is  active  among 
student  groups  in  many  Latin-American 
countries.  Students,  in  turn,  are  leaders  in 
the  attacks  upon  the  United  States  and  In 
supporting  Communist  c.Tuses.  Financing 
of  this  activity  that  had  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  Soviet  Union  now  is  .«upplemente<I 
by  support  from  Cuba. 

In  the  field  of  propaganda.  Cuba's  uci.viiy 
is  even  more  intense. 

Attacks  upon  United  States  and  glowing 
accounts  of  the  socialization  of  Cuba  are 
beamed  by  powerful  radio  stations  out  of 
Havana  to  listeners  throughout  South  and 
Central  America.  These  stations  are  Govern- 
ment operated.  Their  No.  1  product  is  anti- 
American  propaganda. 

A  Cuban  news  service.  Prensa  Latlna — 
staffed  largely  by  Communists — is  furnished 
free  to  newspapers  of  Latin  America.  This 
is  a  full-fledged  press  service — costly  to  pro- 
duce and  transmit.  Part  of  the  bill  is  picked 
up  by  the  Castro  government  In  Cuba  and. 
it  is  understood,  part  by  Moscow. 

Cuban  officials  are  constantly  on  the  move 
In  the  hemisphere.  Their  attention  is 
directed  not  at  the  governments  of  Latin- 
American  countries  increasingly  hostile  to 
the  Cuban  revolution,  but  to  disgruntled 
groups  within  nations  where  poUucal  stabil- 
ity is  rare. 

THE    LAND    REFORM 

Socialization  of  Cuba  itself  is  proceeding  at 
a  rapid  rate. 

Basically,  Cuba  is  an  agricultural  country. 
Its  socialization  is  being  carried  out  under 
INRA — the  National  Institute  of  Agrarian 
Reform.  INRA  has  become  a  superstate.  It 
holds  more  than  4  million  acres  of  land — 
about  half  of  it  taken  from  American  owners 
and  the  other  half  from  Cubans.  It  holds 
feed  mills,  packing  plants,  the  entire  Ashing 
hidustry,  many  factories,  about  600,000  cat- 
tle. INRA  has  seized  or  established  more 
than  2.000  rural  stores,  now  called  "stores  of 
the  people." 

Plans  call  for  INRA  to  take  over  all  pri- 
vately owned  sugar  mills.  Including  American 
ones.  The  agency  already  holds  about  a 
fourth  of  the  country's  mills.  INRA's  plans 
also  call  for  creation  of  a  Government-owned 
Iron  and  steel  complex,  with  plants  to  be 
supplied   by   the  Soviet  Union. 

At  first  the  talk  was  of  "land  reform." 
Peasants  were  to  be  given  the  land  of  big 
landowners — many  from  the  United  States. 
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idea  drew  widespread  support  from 
In  the  United  States. 
Actually.  INRA  is  creating  giant  coop- 
eratire  farms — along  Soviet  lines.  Instead 
owning  land,  most  peasants  are  ending  up 
earners.  In  the  same  or  less  desira- 
than  before  the  theft  of  what  had 
privately  owned  land. 
IN|tA's  executive  director,  Antonio  Nuiiez 
_..  on  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow,  arranged 
for  Sbvlet  experts  In  larger  numbers  to  carry 
forwurd  his  program,  now  In  a  disorganized 
state 

Urjder   socialism,   as   brought  to  Cuba  by 

and  his  Communist  aids,  the  people 

are  4ot  faring  too  well.     The  loyalty  of  the 

and  of  many  workers,  however,  is 

held  by  promises  of  many  goiTd  things 
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of  workers,  in  fact,  has  been  reduced 
oluntary  contributions"  to  revolutlou- 
4ctivity.     Inflation  is  beginning  now  to 
standards  of  living  as  wages  are  con- 
trolled   and    prices   move    higher.      Goods   of 
kinds  are  beginning  to  run  short.    Re- 
placement of  these  goods  is  more  difflcult  as 
suppliers  begin  to  balk  at  making 
of  their  products, 
the    middle    class    and    among    some 
groubs  of  wage  earners,  including  construc- 
BForkers,  there  is  growing  dissatisfaction 
alarm.     Here,    methods    taught    by    the 
Union  arc  applied   to  keep  people  in 
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BRIMMING    JAII.S 

and    informers    are    on    every    side, 
in  cafes  and  bars,  barbers,  beauty- 
operators,    store    clerks,    taxi    drivers, 
s  and  servants  report  any  criticism  v.t 
regime  to  intelligence  agents.     Children 
juvenile  patrols — which  the  Govern- 
organlzed    to    replace    Boy    and    Girl 
instructed   to   inform    ou    their 
and  neighbors. 

swiftly  follows  these  denunciations. 

prisons    are    Jammed    with    political 

The  largest  prison,  on  the  Isle  of 

holds  about  5,000.  with  two  prisoners 

intended  for  one.     Food  is  bad,  sani- 

facilitles  worse.     Reading  is  prohibited. 

criminals   are    given    better   treat- 

than   political  prisoners. 

nist  techniques  are  applied  in  ail 
to  try  to  socialize  Cuba. 

are  growing  doubts  whether  a  Com- 

Cuba  can  be  made  to  work.     These 

3  would  increase  further,  some  officials 

.e,    if   the   United   States   should   decide 

to  subsidize  the   venture   into  commu- 

taking    place    next    door.      It    now    Is 

that    American    businessmen    will 

to  supply   goods   to  Cuba  without 

nty  of  payment. 

question  being  raised  is  whether  So- 
Russia,  guiding  Cuba  to  communism, 
come  forward  with  the  volume  of  aid 
would  be  required  to  prevent  an  out- 
of  violence  among  the  people.  Amer- 
officlals  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  never 
)een  noted  for  making  outright  grants 
on  a  large  scale. 

obviously    is     playing    for     bigger 
than  Cuba.     Through  a  communized 
the  Soviet  rulers  are  described  as  aim- 
penetrate  and  to  get  a  firm  foothold 
larger    nations    of    South    America, 
they  are  In  the  Americas  on  a  firm  foot- 
trouble   confronting   the  United   States 
be  immense. 
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DIS<  ;ONTINUANCE       OP      REQUIRE- 
M  i^rr    FOR   CERTAIN   REPORTS 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 

the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 

of    Representatives    to    the    bill 

99)   to  provide  for  the  discontinu- 


ance of  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law.  which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  following  provisions  of  law,  which 
relate  to  the  submission  of  certain  reports  to 
Congress  or  other  Government  authority,  are 
hereby  repealed,  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  209  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  use.  164),  relating  to  a  certain  state- 
ment of  expenditures  required  to  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
contingent  expenses  of  certain  activities 
abroad,  which  reads  as  follows: 

•'Sec.  209.  The  annual  statement  of  ex- 
penditures from  the  contingent  fund  re- 
quired to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
mu.st  Include  all  the  contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse  and  of  all  the  missions 
abroad,  except  such  expenditures  as  are 
sttiled  u}xjn  the  icrliticate  of  the  Presi- 
dent..". 

(2)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Art 
authorizing  an  appropriation  to  elTcct  a 
settlement  of  the  remainder  due  on  Pershing 
Hall,  a  memorial  already  erected  In  Paris, 
Prance,  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  officers, 
and  men  of  the  Expeditionary  Forces,  and 
lor  other  purposes",  approved  June  28,  1935 
(49  Stat.  426;  36  U  S.C.  492).  which  reads 
as   follows : 

"Sec.  3.  An  Itemized  report  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sent.itives  on  the  first  day  of  each  regular  ses- 
sion of  Congress  of  expenditures  made  In 
pursu.mce  herewith.". 

(3!  (A)  Section  646(b)  of  title  14  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports to  Congress  by  the  Becret^iry  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  certain  claims 
against  the  United  Ktateo  for  damage  by 
Coast  Guard  vessels,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(b)  On  payment  of  any  claim  determined, 
compromised,  or  settled  under  this  section 
at  a  net  amount  exceeding  $3,000.  but  not 
exceeding  $25,000.  payable  by  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  within 
twenty  days  of  payment  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the 
chiini.  the  vessel  involved,  the  amount  paid 
with  respect  thereto,  the  basis  of  the  deter- 
mination, compromise,  or  settlement,  and 
other  pertinent  facts.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Congress,  at 
each  session  thereof,  all  claims  which  have 
been  paid  under  this  section.  During  any 
war  the  refxjrts  required  under  this  section 
may  omit  any  fact  or  facts  disclosure  of 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  national  security  ". 

(B)  Section  647(b)  of  title  14  of  .he 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  certain  claims  of 
tne  United  .States  for  damage  to  Coast  Guard 
property,  which  reads  as  follows: 

■(*")  Within  twenty  d.iys  after  receipt  of 
a  payment  in  a  net  amount  exceeding  $3,000 
due  the  United  States  pursuant  to  determi- 
nation, compromise,  or  settlement  of  any 
claim  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  report  to  the  Congress  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  the  claim;  the  ve.ssel  or 
vessels  Involved:  the  amount  received:  the 
basis  of  determination,  compromise,  or 
settlement;  and  other  pertinent  facts.  Dur- 
ing any  war  the  reports  required  under  this 
section  may  omit  any  fact  or  facts,  disclosure 
of  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary, 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  national 
security.". 

(4)  Section  1552(f)  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  reports  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 
respect  to  claims  Incident  to  correction  of 
military  records,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"(t)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  mili- 
tary departments,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard,  shall  report 
to  Congress  every  six  months  on  claims  paid 
under  this  section  during  the  period  covered 
by  the  report.  The  report  shall  Include  for 
each  claim  the  name  of  the  claimant,  a 
brief  description  of  the  claim,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  paid.". 

1 5 1  ( A)  Section  714  of  title  10  of  the  United 
states  Code,  relating  to  reports  to  Congress 
w:th  respect  to  length  of  tours  of  duty  out- 
.slde  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force,  which  reads  as  follows: 

j  714.  Reports    to    Congress    on    length    of 
tours  of  duty  outside  United  States 
by  members  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  advise  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  April  1 
and  October  1  of  each  year,  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  length  of  tours  of  duty 
()ut.slde  the  United  States  by  members  of  the 
Army    and    the    Air    Force,    including    any 
changes  in  those  regulations.". 

(Bi  That  part  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
41  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
wbich  reads  as  follows: 

"714.  Reports  to  Congress  on  length  of  tours 
of    duty   outside   United    States    by 
members  of  Army  and  Air  Force.". 
(6i  Section  408(b)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  certain  construction  at  mil- 
itary and  naval  Installations,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  17,  1950   (64  Stat. 
245).  which  reads  as  follows: 

■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Congress,  listing  all  projects  for  the 
establishment  or  development  of  military, 
naval,  or  air-force  Installations  and  facili- 
ties by  the  construction.  Installation,  or 
equipment  of  temporary  or  permanent  public 
works  which  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  for  which  adequate 
funds  for  the  completion  thereof  have  not 
been  appropriated.  The  report  shall  include 
any  recontunendatlons  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  deems  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  rescission  of  all,  or  any  portion,  of  the 
authority  to  proceed  with  any  such  project". 

(7)  (A)  Section  9805  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  with  respect  to  certain  claims  against 
and  by  the  United  States,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"5  9805.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  20  days  after  paying  a  claim  In  an 
amount  over  $3,000  under  section  9802  of  this 
title,  or  receiving  payment  of  a  claim  under 
aectlon  9803  or  9804  of  this  title.  The  report 
-shall  include  a  description  of  the  claim,  the 
names  of  the  vessels  involved,  a  statement  of 
the  amount  paid  or  received,  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  and  other  jjertlnent  Informa- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  also  report  to  Con- 
gre.ss  at  each  session  all  amounts  paid  or  re- 
ceived under  those  sections  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report.  However,  during  a 
war.  the  Secretary  may  omit  from  a  report 
under  this  section  any  Information  the  dls- 
cliJiure  of  which  he  believes  would  prejudice 
the  national  security.". 

<B)  That  part  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
951  of  title  10  of  the  United  State.«  Code 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"9805.  Reports  to  Congress.". 

(8)  (A)  Section  4806  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  certain  re- 


ports to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  with  respect  to  certain  claims  against 
and  by  the  United  States,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

"§  4805.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  20  days  after  paying  a  claim  in  an 
amount  over  $3,000  under  section  4802  of  this 
title,  or  receiving  payment  of  a  claim  under 
.section  4803  or  4804  of  this  title.  The  report 
shall  Include  a  description  of  the  claim,  the 
names  of  the  vessels  Involved,  a  statement  of 
the  amount  paid  or  received,  the  basis  of  the 
determination,  and  other  pertinent  Informa- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  also  report  to  Con- 
gress at  each  session  all  amounts  paid  or  re- 
ceived under  those  sections  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  report.  However,  during  a 
war.  the  Secretary  may  omit  from  a  report 
under  this  section  any  Information  the  dis- 
closure of  which  he  believes  would  prejudice 
the  national  security.". 

(B)  That  part  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
451  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"4805.  Reports    to    Congress .". 

(9)  The  last  sentence  of  section  8  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(60  Stat.  967;  37  U.S.C.  37),  which  reads  as 
follows:  "Amounts  expended  hereunder  shall 
be  included  In  the  annual  rejx)rts  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Departments  concerned.". 

(10)  (A)  Section  7624  of  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  certain  re- 
ports to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  with  respect  to  admiralty  claims  against 
the  United   States,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"5  7624.  Reports   to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  re- 
port to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  20  days  after  an  amount  over  $3,000  Is 
paid  by  him  under  section  7622  of  this  title 
or  is  received  by  him  under  section  7623. 
The  report  shall  Include  a  description  of  the 
claim,  the  names  of  the  vessels  Involved,  a 
statement  of  the  amount  paid  or  received, 
the  basis  of  the  determination,  and  other 
pertinent  information. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress at  each  session  all  claims  that  have  been 
paid  under  section  7622  of  this  title  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  report. 

"(c)  During  a  war  the  Secretary  may  omit 
from  a  report  under  this  section  any  In- 
formation the  disclosure  of  which  he  be- 
lieves would  prejudice  the  national  se- 
curity.". 

(B)  That  part  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
653  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"7624.  Reports  to  Congress.". 

( 11 )  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
naval  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved February  6,  1942  (56  Stat.  53;  Public 
Law  440,  Seventy-seventh  Congress),  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  six  months,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  full  report  of  all  acquisitions  of 
land  effected  under  authority  of  this  or  any 
subsequent  Act.". 

(12)  Section  302  of  the  Penalty  Mall  Act 
of  1948.  as  amended  (62  Stat.  1048;  39  U.S.C. 
321J),  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  The  Postmaster  General  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  within  ninety  days  after  the  close 


of  each  fiscal  year  the  number  of  envelo)>e8, 
labels,  wrappers,  cards,  and  other  articles 
bearing  such  penalty  indicia  procured  or  ac- 
counted for  through  him  during  such  fiscal 
year  by  each  executive  department  and 
agency,  by  each  Independent  establishment, 
and  by  each  organization  and  person  au- 
thorized by  law  to  use  the  penalty  privilege.". 

(13)  That  part  of  section  13  of  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  858;  43  XJS.C.  148), 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  reserve  certain  Indian 
lands  valuable  for  jxjwer  or  reservoir  sites 
or  for  Irrigation  projects  and  his  reports 
thereon,  which  reads  as  follows:  ",  and  he 
shall  report  to  Congress  all  reservations  made 
in  conformity  with  this  Act". 

(14)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  withdrawals  of  public  lands 
In  certain  cases",  approved  June  25,  1910,  as 
amended  (36  Stat.  848;  43  U.S.C.  143) ,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  all  such  withdrawals  to  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  Its  next  regular  session 
after  the  date  of  the  withdrawals.". 

( 15)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
arrange  with  States  or  Territories  for  the 
education,  medical  attention,  relief  of  dis- 
tress, and  social  welfare  of  Indians,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  16,  1934,  as 
amended  (49  Stat.  1459;  25  U.S.C.  455) ,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  report  annually  to  the*  Congress  any 
contract  or  contracts  made  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  moneys  expended 
thereunder.". 

( 16)  The  last  sentence  of  section  10  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C. 
470) .  providing  for  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress of  transactions  Involving  loans  to  In- 
dians, which  reads  as  follows:  "A  report  shall 
be  made  annually  to  Congress  of  transactions 
under  this  authorization.". 

(17)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  December  18, 
1942  (56  Stat.  1057;  30  U.S.C.  15).  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  research  labora- 
tory for  the  utilization  of  anthracite  coal, 
which  reads  as  follows : 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  shall  make  a 
report  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  the  activities  of.  expendi- 
tures by,  and  donations  to,  the  laboratory 
established  under  this  Act." 

(18)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  payments  to 
sch(X)l  districts  on  certain  projects  during 
their  construction  status",  approved  June 
29,  1948  (62  Stat.  1108;  43  U.S.C.  385b) ,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
furnish  to  the  Congress  each  year,  on  or 
before  the  3d  day  of  January,  a  report  on  all 
activities  undertaken  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  together  with  such  recommendations 
with  respect  to  problems  relating  to  It  as  he 
shall  think  appropriate.". 

(19)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  October  26, 
1949,  as  amended  (63  Stat.  929;  16  U.S.C. 
468e),  establishing  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  In  the  United  States, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  6.  The  National  Trust  shall,  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  March  In  each  year, 
transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of  Its  proceed- 
ings and  activities  for  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year,  Including  the  full  and  complete 
statement  of  Its  receipts  and  expenditures.". 

(20)  Section  S  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  to 
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cooperate  with  the  Government  of  Mexico  in 
the  conuol  and  eradication  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  and  rinderpest",  approved 
February  38.  1947,  as  amended  (61  Stat.  8; 
21  V£.C.  114d),  which  reads  as  follovs: 

"Sk:.  3.  Thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  every  thirty  days  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
activities  carried  on  under  this  Act.". 

(21)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914, 
as  amended  (67  Stat.  85;  7  UB.C.  347),  re- 
lating to  annual  reports  to  Ck>ngTess  with 
respect  to  agricultural  extension  work, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  results  of  the  co- 
operative agricultural  extension  work  in  all 
of  the  States,  Territories,  or  possessions  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  this  Act.  and  also 
whether  the  appropriation  of  any  State. 
Territory,  or  possession  has  been  withheld, 
and.  If  so,  the  reason  therefor.". 

(22)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  7  of 
the  Act  of  March  2.  1887,  as  amended  (69 
Stat.  674;  7  U.S.C.  361g) ,  relating  to  annual 
reports  to  Congress  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  make 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  during  the 
first  regular  session  of  each  year  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  and  work  of  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  in  all  the 
States  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
also  whether  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tion available  for  allotment  to  any  State  has 
been  withheld  and  if  so  the  reasons  there- 
for". 

(23)  The  first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1506;  36  U.S.C. 
139b),  establishing  The  National  Yeomen  P, 
which  reads:  "That  said  organization  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  concerning  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  said  Secretary  shall  communi- 
cate to  Congress  such  portions  thereof  as 
he  may  deem  of  national  Interest  and  Im- 
portance.". 

(24)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  section  4(k)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended 
(66  Stat.  712;  47  U.S.C.  154(k)(3)).  which 
reads  as  follows : 

••(3)  Information  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons taken  into  the  employment  of  the  Com- 
mission during  the  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port, including  names,  pertinent  biographi- 
cal data  and  experience.  Commission  posi- 
tions held  and  compensation  paid,  together 
with  the  names  of  those  persons  who  have 
left  the  employ  of  the  Commission  during 
such  year:  Protnded.  That  the  first  annual 
report  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Communications  Act  Amendments,  1952. 
shall  contain  such  information  with  respect 
to  all  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Com- 
mission at  the  close  of  the  year  for  which 
the  report  is  made;". 

(25)  That  part  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  25,  1956  (70  Stat.  648;  31  U.S.C.  701(a) 
(21),  relating  to  the  simplification  of  Gov- 
ernment accounting  and  the  facilitation  of 
the  payment  of  Government  obligations, 
which  reads  ":  Provided  further,  That  prior 
thereto  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned 
shall  make  such  report  with  respect  to  each 
such  restoration  as  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  require,  and  shall 
submit  such  report  to  the  Director,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate". 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of 
law  requiring  the  submission  of  certain 
reports  to  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 
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McCLELLAN.    Mr.  President,  this 
jriglnated  with  the  Committee  on 

Operations. 
1957,  in  response  to  a  request  made 
committee,  the  Director  of  the 
of  the  Budget  conducted  a  sur- 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
and  recommended  the  dis- 
of  59  reports  authorized  by 
submitted   to   the  Congress, 
.._  respective  agencies  and  the 
of  the  Budget  recommended  be 
since  they  no  longer  were 
necessary  and  were  held  to 
no  useful  purpose, 
committees  of  the  Senate  were  can- 
by   the   Committee  on   Govern - 
Operations  to  ascertain  whether 
they  also  agreed  that  the  59  re- 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
could  be  discontinued.    As  a  re- 
of  recommendations  from  the  vari- 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  committees, 
the  reports  recommended  by  the 
;au  of  the  Budget  were  eliminated 
the  bill.    The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
m  revised  form  authorizing  the  dis- 
of  45  reports.     The  House 
Representatives    followed   the    same 
of  the  Senate  committee  and 
result  of  recommendations  made  by 
various  committees  of  the  House,  the 
of  reports  to  be  discontinued  as 
in  the  Senate  bill  was  reduced 
45  to  21.    The  House  committee  in- 
four  new  items,  thereby  increas- 
the  total  to  25  reports  which  would 
(Jiscontinued  under  the  bill  as  amend - 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendments     actually     go    far 
to  eliminate  all  the  reports  that 
be  eliminated.    But  certainly  the 
of  25,  as  contained  in  the 
amendments,  would  be  a  forward 
and  would  be  making  progress  in 
right  direction.    In  view  of  the  lim- 
time  remaining  in  Congress,  and  in 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  House, 
it  would  be  well  for  the  House 
to  be  accepted. 
T^herefore  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
in  the  House  amendments. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
Senator  from  Arkansas, 
"^e  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1959 

"the  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  lie  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a 
1-3  ear  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 

]  It.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  £sk  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jay 
Glusmarm.  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
th<  Treasury,  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
thi  floor  during  the  debate  on  the  bill, 
he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

:  dr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  r  lake  a  point  of  no  quorum. 

'Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
cle  :k  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief 
the  following 
names : 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bible 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case,  S.  Dak. 
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Clerk  called  the  roll  and 
Senators  answered  to  their 


[No.   234] 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dworshak 

Ervln 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  SC 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lusk 


Mansfleld 

Muskle 

Pas  to  re 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparltman 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Car- 
roll i ,  the  Senator  from  California  I  Mr. 
EngleI,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
IMr.  Green),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Magntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
madge], and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
oflRcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Hen- 
NiNGsl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  fuither  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Termessee  IMr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McN.\MARA].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
IMr.  Morse  1,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton  1,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaJ 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryand  [Mr.  But- 
ler] is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart  ]  is  al>sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LoopER],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt],  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  are  absent  on 

official  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
loim  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected   to    request    the    attendance    of 

absent  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  proceed  to  exe- 
cute the  order  of  the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Chukch,  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Prear,  Mr.  Pulbright,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.  Grui:ning,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Hill, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Murray.  Mr. 
O'Mahonfy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, Mr.  Saltonstall,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr. 
SYMINGTON,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
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sey,  Mr.  Yarborough  and  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota  entered  the  Chaml>er  and 
answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10 
oclock  Monday  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for 
a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  is  about  to  explain 
the  bill.  It  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislation.  We  have  already  been  in 
se.ssion  2  hours  this  morning,  and  we  are 
just  now  reaching  the  bill.  We  have 
iiad  to  obtain  a  live  quorum,  although 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  votes  im- 
mediately. I  hope  Senators  will  give 
respectful  attention  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  so  that  he  may  complete  his 
.speech,  and  we  may  start  on  the  consid- 
eration of  amendments  to  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  Senators  know 
that  we  expect  to  have  a  late  session  this 
evening,  if  we  have  not  passed  the  bill, 
up  until  at  least  10  o'clock.  I  was  forced 
to  make  that  concession,  or  we  would 
have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  on  quorum 
calls  today. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
under  present  law,  certain  excise  and 


corporate  income  tax  rates  which  were 
increased  during  the  Korean  war  are 
scheduled  to  be  automatically  reduced  on 
June  30,  1960.  This  bill  continues  the 
present  rates  for  fiscal  year  1960,  or  un- 
til June  30,  1961.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  ceiling  for  fiscal  1960.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  adopted  without 
change  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
House -passed  bill,  but  amended  that  bill 
to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service,  telegraph  sei'vice,  and 
transportation  of  persons. 

Under  present  law.  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  is  $285  billion  and  the  temporary 
debt  ceiling  is  $10  billion.  Thus,  the 
total  debt  limit  is  $295  billion.  However, 
the  provision  for  the  temporai-y  debt 
limit  is  scheduled  to  terminate  on  June 
30  of  this  year.  The  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  committee  bill  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  for 
fiscal  year  1961  of  $8  billion.  Under  the 
bill,  the  overall  debt  ceiling  for  fiscal 
year  1961  will  be  $293  billion. 

The  present  corporate  income-tax  rate 
of  52  percent  is  scheduled  for  an  auto- 
matic reduction  to  47  percent  on  June  30. 
The  House  bill  which  the  Committee  on 
Finance  adopted  in  this  respect  extends 
the  52 -percent  rate  for  another  year, 
that  is,  until  June  30,  1961.  This  action 
is  estimated  to  increase  revenues  for  a 
full  year  by  $2,375  million. 

The  temporary  increase  in  certain  ex- 
cise tax  rates  also  are  continued  for  an- 
other year,  until  June  30,  1961.  The  ex- 
cise taxes  involved  in  this  action  include 
the  tax  on  distilled  spirits,  t)eer  and  wine, 
cigarettes,  passenger  cars,  and  auto  parts 
and  accessories.  The  committee  has 
adopted  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  the 
tax  imposed  upon  these  articles.  This 
committee  decision  is  estimated  to  re- 
sult in  a  revenue  increase,  on  a  full-year 
basis,  of  $978  million. 

Last  year  the  committee  reported,  and 
Congress  approved,   a  measure  which. 

Tax  rates  afficted  by  (he  bill 


among  other  things,  provided  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  excise  tax  on  general^or 
local — telephone  service,  and  a  reduc- 
tion to  5  percent  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons, 
both  to  be  effective  as  of  July  1,  1960. 
The  House  bill  would  have  extended  the 
present  rates  with  respect  to  these  serv- 
ices through  fiscal  year  1961.  The  tax  on 
these  services  was  necessary  during  the 
war  to  prevent  excessive  use  of  the  facili- 
ties and  to  conserve  them  for  the  war  ef- 
fort. The  committee,  however,  believes 
it  is  essential  that  there  be  no  further 
delay  in  removing  the  excise  tax  on  these 
ser\aces.  Accordingly,  the  House  bill  has 
been  amended  to  repeal  both  the  excise 
tax  on  general — or  local — telephone  serv- 
ice and  the  excise  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons  as  of  July  1.  In  addition,  the 
committee  considered  it  advisable  to  re- 
peal the  excise  tax  on  domestic  tele- 
graph service.  The  House  bill  has  also 
been  amended  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. These  amendments  reduce  the 
yield  under  the  House  bill  for  a  full  year 
by  $752  million.  I  may  say,  as  a  member 
of  the  committee,  that  I  voted  against 
this  reduction  in  taxes. 

The  net  effect  of  the  committee  bill,  as 
indicated  in  the  attached  tables,  is  to  in- 
crease revenues  on  a  full-year  basis  by  an 
estimated  $3,196  million. 

It  is  important  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted immediately,  since  the  temporary 
debt  limit  will  expire  on  June  30,  and 
the  permanent  debt  limit  will  be  exceeded 
on  that  day  unless  this  legislation  is 
passed.  Furthermore,  if  the  excise  tax 
tax  rates  are  not  extended  promptly, 
it  will  be  difficult,  both  from  a  constitu- 
tional and  a  practical  standpoint,  to 
make  them  retroactive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  show- 
ing tax  reductions  and  tax  increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 


X'.itPS  rontlnucd  in  House  and  eomniitt**  bill: 

Corpora tious - 

Liquor  taiM: 

Dwtiiletl  spirits.- - 

H.Tr - -- 

Willi'- 

.<till  wine: 

Cuntaining  Uws  than  14  poiwnt  iilcohol.. 

CoiilainiiiK  14  to  21  percfnt  alcohol 

CiintainiiiK  21  to  24  iiortvnt  alcohol    

Contaiiiinc  more  than  24  percpnt  alcohol. 
<Ii:u-kliiiK  wiues.  liiiueurs.etc: 

Cliani{>aKJ)e  or  sp;irkling  »ino 

I.iijui'urs,  copfliiils.  etc 

.\rtiflriiilly  carbonated  wino, - 

ToKwco  taxes:  Cifsan'ttes 

.M^uuifactuif  rs'  excise  taxea: 

Tas-scnutT  cars - 

-Auto  piarts  anil  acfvssork'!! - 

H  lies  rcpr:vl«'d  under  coniniitti'e  bill: 
Mis'Tllaiicous  taxes: 

licMeral  trie  phone -- 

1  )oitirstic  tPlCEraph  service 

Transportation  of  persons - 


I'liit  of  t^x 


Normal  lax  net  income  (percent) 


Per  proof  (!alk>n. 
Per  iiarrel 


Per  wine  gallon  (cents). 

do - 

Per  wine  gallon 

....do 


.._.do - - — 

Per  thousand - 

Manufiwturers'  sale  price  (p«t»nt). 
do._ .— 


Amount  charged  (percent). 

do 

Amount  psH  (percent) 


Present 
r&tes 


30 


$10.  50 
t9.00 


17 

67 

$2.25 

$10.50 

13.40 
$1.92 
$2.40 
$4.00 

10 

8 


10 
10 
10 


Rate,"!  to  become  effective  July  1, 
1960  under- 


Present 
law 


$9.00 
$8.00 


15 

80 

$2.00 

$9.00 

$3.00 
$1.00 
$2.00 
$3.50 


0 
10 

5 


House  bill 


Committee 
bUl 


30 


$10.  .w 
$9.00 


17 

t;7 

$2.25 
$10.10 

S3. 40 
$1.92 
$2.40 
$4.00 

JO 
8 


10 
10 
10 


:«) 


$111   V) 

$<<   Kl 


$2. 2r> 

$10.  50 

$3.40 
$1.90 
$2  42 
$4.00 

10 


0 
0 

0 
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Revenue  effect  of  the  bill  <u  passed  by  the  Hoiue  and 
or  lots  (-)  over  yield  mth  rates  teheduUd  to  bs 

[MflUoDSOfdoDan 


A    Kates  extended  under  both  billa— reyeiMie  galn: 

A2-peroent  corporate  tax  ret© 

ExciM  tax  rates: 

DistiUed  spirits 

B«er - 

Win«8 

Cigarettes - 

Passenger  cars 

Auto  parts  and  accessories 


Subtotal,  excises. 

Total  tor  rates  continued  under  both  bills. 

B.  Taxes  repealed  under  your  committee  bill: 

Transportation  of  persons — 

Oeneral  telephone -- 

Domestic  telegraph  service 


aonsebm 


Total. 


('.  Net  revenue  gain. 


'  Includes  effect  of  postponing  floor  stock  refunds. 
Sourc*:  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  now  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  dated  Jvuie  18. 
1960,  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee: 

JlTNE  18.  I960. 
Mt  Dcak  Mi.  Chaiucan:  On  behalf  of  the 
admlnUtratlon.  I  wish  to  reiterate  our  sup- 
port of  the  legislation  which  was  enacted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  providing  for  a 
temporary  public  debt  ceiling  of  $293  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  present  tax  rates  on  corporation 
Income  and  certain  excises. 

We  iirge  enactment  without  amendment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  as  it  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  Finance  Ccnnmlttee 
amendments  would,  tf  adopted,  cut  revenue 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  In  a 
full  year. 

Continuation  of  the  taxes  as  provided  In 
the  House  bill  would,  In  combination  with 
other  elements  of  the  President's  program, 
produce  a  substantial  surplus  for  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  The  attainment  of  budget  bux- 
pluses  during  periods  of  high  levels  of  eco- 
nomic activity  will  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  Its  huge  public  debt.  Such 
action  vrtll  provide  convincing  demonstration 
both  at  home  and  abroad  that  this  Nation 
is  determined  to  so  conduct  its  affairs  aa  to 
promote  the  continuation  of  a  sound  econ- 
omy and  provide  for  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment as  well  as  for  Job  opportunities,  and 
better  living  for  our  people. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  If  prema- 
ture and  selective  reductions  in  taxes  were 
permitted  to  undermine  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Piecemeal  tax 
reductions  would  not  only  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  svirplus  for  debt 
retirement  In  fiscal  year  1961  but  such  re- 
ductions would  also  tend  to  postpone  the 
achievement  of  the  significant  margin  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  that  we  should 
appropriately  have  in  order  to  effect  general 
Improvements  In  the  tax  system.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Government  does  not  at 
this  time  permit  a  general  reduction  In  taxes, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  special  tax 
reduction  Is  now  Justified. 

We   urge   every    effort   be   made   to   enact 
HH.  13281  as  It  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

ROBXRT    B.  ANDEBSOM. 
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amended  by  your  commitice,  gain  ( +  ) 
in  effect  JtUy  1,  1960,  under  present 


Fun  year  effect 


+2,375 

+l/» 

+88 

+10 

+231 

+420 

+71 


+»78 


+3,3M 


+145 
0 


+59S 


Yoor  com- 
mittee bill 


+2,375 

+158 

+88 

+10 

+231 

+420 

+71 


+878 


+3,383 


-145 

+5 

-17 


-157 


Fiscal  IMl  effect 


House  bill 


+  1,076 

+258 

+96 

+14 

+251 

+399 

+62 


+1,080 


+2,165 


+109 

+338 

0 

+447 


+3,948 


+3,196 


+2,602 


Your  com- 
mittee bill 


+  1,07.5 

'  +258 

I  +96 

'+I4 

1  +251 

I  +399 

+62 


+  1,080 


1  +2, 15,5 


-109 

+4 

-13 


-118 


+2,037 


Trie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  first  committee 
amei  idment. 

Tte  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
aftei  line  9.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 

'(3)  section  4251(b)(2)  (relating  to  ter- 
mination of  tax  on  general  telephone  serv- 
ice) 

After  line  11.  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out: 

(3  section  4261  (relating  to  tax  on  trans- 
port! tlon  of  persons) ; 

M  •.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  junior  Sena 
tor  jrom  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  anx 
ious  to  speak  at  this  time.  I  have  no 
inteiition  of  delaying.  I  am  sure  no 
othe  r  Senator  has  any  such  intention.  I 
am  1  ery  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  de 
bate  I  desire  to  make  a  speech  as  soon 
as  I  :an. 

Ir  deference  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that  we  can 
loca  «  the  Senator. 

M :.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seni.tor  yield? 

M  r.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield 

M  r.  KUCHEL.  Does  the  Senator  have 
in  mind  making  this  a  live  quorum? 

M  r.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  intention 
to  c  D  so  whatsoever.  I  simply  wish  to 
loca^  the  junior  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see 

N4-.  KUCHEL.     I  thank  the  Senator 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cler  [  will  call  the  roll. 

T  le  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  Voll. 

PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Iquorum  call  be  rescinded. 

e   PRESIDING  OFFICER.    With- 
out [objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amdndment  to  the  first  committee 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
languEige  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
first  committee  amendment  on  page  3. 
lines  10  through  13,  it  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert the  following: 

TITLE  ni ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Depletion  Rate  roa  Certain  Clays 
AND  Treatment  Processes  Con- 
sidered AS  Mining  roR  Compttting 
PERCEirrAoa  Deplxtion  in  the 
Case  or  Minerals  and  Ores. 
(a)   Depletion  Rate  for  Certain  Clats. — 

Subsection    (b)    of  section   613    (relating   to 

percentage   depletion   rates)    Is   amended   as 

follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)    15  percent — 

"(A)  metal  mines  (If  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
does  not  apply ) ,  rock  asphalt,  and  vermlcu- 
lite;  and 

••(B)  If  paragraph  (5)  (B)  does  not  apply, 
ball  clay,  bentonlte,  china  clay,  sagger  clay, 
and  clay  used  or  sold  for  use  for  purposes 
dependent  on  Its  refractory  properties." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•'(5)    5  percent — 

•'(A)  gravel,  moUusk  shells  (including 
clam  shells  and  oyster  shells),  peat,  pumice, 
sand,  scoria.  shEile,  and  stone,  except  stone 
described  In  paragraph  (6) ; 

"(B)  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use.  In  the 
manufacture  of  building  or  paving  brick, 
drainage  and  roofing  tile,  sewer  pipe,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products;   and 

•'(C)  if  from  brine  wells — bromine,  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride." 

(3)  Paragraph  (6)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "refractory  and  fire  clay,". 

(b)  Treatment  Processes  Considered  as 
Mining. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  613  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  gross  Income  from 
property)  \s  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Mining. — The  term  'mining'  means 
the  extraction  of  the  ores  or  minerals  from 
the  ground,  the  treatment  processes  con- 
sidered as  mining  described  In  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4),  and  so  much  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  ores  or  minerals  (whether  or  not  by 
common  carrier)  from  the  point  of  extrac- 
tion from  the  ground  to  the  plants  or  mills 
In  which  such  treatment  processes  are  ap- 
plied thereto  as  Is  not  in  excess  of  50  miles 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that 
the  physical  and  other  requirements  are  such 
that  the  ore  or  mineral  must  be  transported 
to  a  greater  distance  to  such  plant  or  mills." 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  is  redesignated  para- 
graph (5). 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  Is  deleted  and  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  are  Inserted  In  lieu  there- 
of: 

"(3)  Treatment  processes  considered  as 
mining. — The  following  treatment  processes 
where  applied  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
with  respect  to  the  minerals  or  ores  extracted 
from  the  ground  by  him  shall  be  considered 
as  'mining': 

•'(A)  In  the  case  of  coal — cleaning,  break- 
ing, sizing,  dust  allaying,  treating  to  prevent 
free2ang,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  sulfiu  recovered  by 
the  Prasch  process — pumping  to  vats,  cool- 
ing, breaking,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  all  other  minerals  or 
ores — (1)  where  applied  to  crude  minerals  or 
ores — crushing,  grinding,  sorting,  screening, 
washing,  and  drying  to  remove  free  moisture; 
( 11 )  beneflciatlon  by  concentration,  and  the 
processes  necessary  thereto;  (ill)  beneflcia- 
tlon by  cyanidatlon.  leaching,  crystalliza- 
tion, or  precipitation,  and  the  processes 
necessary  thereto;  (Iv)  any  additional  proc- 
ess, if  necessary,  to  bring  the  mineral  or  ore 
to  form  and  condition  suitable  for  shipment; 
and    (V)    loading    for    shipment.     For    pur- 
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poses  of  this  bubparagraph,  the  term  'bene- 
liclatlon  by  concentration'  means  the  appli- 
cation of  processes  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  waste,  or  separating  the  mineral 
(ir  ore  from  other  minerals  or  ores,  by  gravity, 
flotation,  amalgamation,  electrostatic  means. 
magnetic  means,  or  substantially  equivalent 
processes.  The  processes  referred  to  In  ( Iv ) 
are  those  processes  which  are  necessary  to 
bring  the  mineral  or  ore  to  the  physical 
form  and  condition  in  which  it  Is  capable  of 
being  transported  as  distinguished  from 
those  processes  applied  to  make  the  mineral 
or  ore  salable.  The  term  'loading  for  ship- 
ment' shall  not  Include  the  cost  of  pack- 
aging unless  otherwise  provided  for  under 
(IV).  nor  shall  It  Include  the  cost  of  ron- 
Uilncrs.  bags,  or  any  similar  items; 

■  iD)  The  pulverization  of  talc,  the  burn- 
ing of  magneslte.  the  furnac  Ing  of  quicksilver 
cres.  and  the  sintering  and  noduljzing  of 
jihoFphate  rock. 

"(4 1  Treatment  processes  not  con.'-iderfd 
AS  mining. — The  following  treatmr  nt  proc- 
esses shall  not  be  considered  as    mining": 

•■(A)  In  the  case  of  all  minerals  or  ores — 
electrolytic  depotitlon.  roasting,  calcining, 
thermal  or  electric  smelling,  refining,  polish- 
ing, fine  pulverization,  blending  with  other 
materials,  treatment  effecting  a  chemical 
change,  thermal  action,  and  molding  or 
shaping,  unless  such  processes  are  otherwise 
provided   for  in   paragraph    (3).    and 

"(Bi  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  any  treatment 
process  which  follows  a  process  that  is  not 
considered  as  'mining"  will  not  be  considered 
as  mining  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion." 

Sec  302.  Eftective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  section  301  shall  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1960. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa.s.  Is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  dis- 
posed to  indicate  about  how  much  time 
he  thinks  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment will  consume? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  cannot  estimate  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  some  ideas,  but 
they  are  so  indefinite  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  suggest  them  until  there  has  been 
some  debate  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  committee 
amendment  to  which  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  would  repeal  the  excise  tax 
on  local  telephone  service.  The  com- 
mittee amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  revenue  of  an 
e.stimated  $450  million.  I  voted  for  tlie 
amendment  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
However,  I  offered  amendments  which 
would  produce  revenue  from  other 
sources,  which  procedure  I  regard  as  be- 
ing more  in  the  national  interest,  the 
suggested  source  being  a  more  equitable 
source  of  revenue  than  an  excise  tax  on 
local  telephone  service. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  excise  tax  on 
local  telephone  service  repealed.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  would  save  an  estimated 
$300  million  a  year  if  present  court  de- 
cisions should  stand,  and  the  principles 
enunciated  in  those  decisions  were  ex- 
tended to  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  clarifying  question? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  KEATING.     Is  the  amendment  to 

which  the  Senator  is  addressing  his  re- 
marks designated  "6-17-60 — C"? 

Mr.  GORE.  Ttiat  is  the  amendment. 
In  order  that  Senators  may  Identify  the 
amendment  and  obtain  copies  at  the 
desk,  the  amendment  of  which  I  speak 
is  amendment  "6-17-60 — C." 

I  have  offered  it  as  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  If  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  adopt  an  amendment  to  repeal 
the  excise  tax  on  local  telephone  service, 
it  will  have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  an 
amendment  to  that  committee  amend- 
ment which  might  well  save  for  the 
Treasury  more  revenue  than  a  repeal  of 
the  local  telephone  service  excise  tax 
would  lose. 

By  way  of  preface,  I  should  like  to  read 
a  lett<:r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, Hon  Robert  B.  Anderson. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  again  for  a  further 
clarification? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senator's  posi- 
tion is  that  we  should  accept  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  but  should  also  adopt 
his  as  an  amendment  to  that  committee 
amendment.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  Then, 
if  the  committee  amendment  as  amend- 
ed by  the  amendment  I  have  proposed  is 
adopted,  it  may  well  be  that  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  will  increase  revenue 
rather  than  decrease  it.  though  I  must 
say  that  this  result  depends  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  outcome  of 
litigation  which  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  does  favor  the  rep>eal  of  the 
telephone  tax  on  local  telephone  service. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  favor  both  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  local  telephone  service  and 
the  closing  of  some  loopholes  so  as  to 
provide  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 
I  should  like  to  say  further  to  my  dis- 
tingui.shed  friend,  the  able  junior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  and  which  he 
holds  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  amend- 
ment sent  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Senator  will  find 
it  in  verbatim  form  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, following  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  which  I  will  read  into  the 
Record. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
develop  the  loopholes  that  he  believes 
should  be  closed  in  tho  law? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes ;  I  propose  to  do  that. 
I  propose  to  discuss  the  first  one,  to 
which  the  first  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  directed. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  at  this  time, 
because  I  hope  to  be  present  at  least 
for  the  discussion  of  one  of  them,  which 
one  he  proposes  to  bring  up  first? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  one  now  pending  re- 
defines "mining."  Under  circuit  court 
decisions,  the  depletion  allowance  is  now 


allowed  on  the  retail  price  of  some  fin- 
ished products.  If  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
related  to  the  natural  resource,  is  per- 
mitted to  be  applied  to  sale  price  of  nuts 
and  bolts  and  brick  and  tile,  then  a 
vast  number  of  our  taxpayers  will  pay 
taxes  on  only  one-half  of  their  net  prof- 
its. I  hold  in  my  hand  a  brick,  the  end 
product  of  clay  that  is  mined  from  the 
earth.  As  the  law  was  originally  inter- 
preted, the  depletion  allowance  applied 
to  the  natural  resource  which  was  ex- 
tracted from  the  earth. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Raw  clay. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  raw  clay— the  value 
of  the  raw  clay.  Now  the  decisions  have 
held  that  the  depletion  allowances  ex- 
tends to  the  retail  value  of  the  brick  and 
the  clay  and  in  some  items  to  sums  up 
to  a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  original  product  extracted 
from  the  earth. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  the  company 
which  mined  the  clay  also  produced  the 
brick,  then  the  full  depletion  will  apply 
to  the  completed  brick,  as  I  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  According  to  present 
court  decisions,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Suppose  the  raw 
clay  were  supplied  to  another  corpora- 
tion, which  took  the  raw  clay  and  pro- 
duced the  completed  brick.  Would  the 
depletion  apply? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  believe  it  woiild 
be  available  to  the  corporation  making 
the  brick.  One  of  the  results  has  been 
the  trend  toward  integration  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  other  words,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator,  it  would  be 
a  great  incentive  for  the  company  which 
mined  the  clay  to  own  the  kilns  that 
produced  the  brick. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senator  a  statement  from  Mr.  Lind- 
say, general  counsel  of  the  Treasiuy  De- 
partment. One  of  the  results  of  these 
court  decisions  is  as  follows:  "Accelera- 
tion of  the  trend  toward  fully  integrated 
operations."  A  trend  toward  fully  inte- 
grated operations  means  a  trend  toward 
monopoly,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  covered  the  point  in  which 
I  was  interested. 

Mr.  GORE.  This  is  an  amendment,  I 
may  say  to  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Missouri,  which  Congress  should  have 
enacted  a  long  time  ago.  I  am  in  the 
position,  as  I  have  been  many  times  in 
the  Committee  en  Finance,  of  advocating 
amendments  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  RepubUcan  adminis- 
tration have  asked  Congress  to  enact. 
I  hope  I  am  not  the  most  partisan  man 
in  the  Senate.  I  confess  I  am  not  the 
least  partisan,  because  I  believe  so  en- 
thusiastically in  the  two-party  system. 
and  I  undertake  to  exercise  party  re- 
sponsibility. But  when  I  think  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  is  correct  in  his 
recommendation,  it  does  not  deter  me 
from  supporting  him  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Secretary  with  whose  monetary 
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policies  I  thoroughly  disagree.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasxiry  asked  Congress  to 
correct  this  situation  early  last  year,  and 
Congress  has  not  done  so.  I  think  now 
is  an  appropriate  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  able  Senator's  presentation  of 
this  particular  item. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  friend  very 
much.  As  I  started  to  do  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  shoud  like  now  to  read  from  the 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  es- 
teemed and  honored  Sam  Rayburn.  The 
letter  bears  the  date  of  January  26,  1959. 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Thi  Sxcsktakt  or  the  Trxasukt. 
Washington,  D.C..  January  26.  1959. 
Hon.  Sam  Ratbitkn. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dsab  Mk.  Speakex:  In  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  submitted  to  Congress 
on  January  19,  1959,  the  President  stated 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  recom- 
mend an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  specifying  the  treatment  processes 
which  shall  be  considered  mining  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  percentage  depletion 
In  the  case  of  mineral  products. 

Early  last  year  I  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  need  to  revise 
the  law  In  order  to  preclude  excessive  deple- 
tion deductions  for  the  brick  and  cement 
industries.  My  recommendation  was  made 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  court  cases  which 
permitted  manufactxirers  of  brick  and  ce- 
ment to  compute  percentage  depletion  on 
the  basis  of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished 
manufactured  product  rather  than  on  the 
volue  of  the  clay  or  cement  rock  before  it  is 
manufactured . 

It  Is  now  apparent  under  the  court  deci- 
sions that  manufacturers  of  many  other 
products  may  obtain  depletion  allowances 
based  on  gross  income  derived  from  the  sale 
of  finished  products.  This  can  only  result 
In  increasing  the  depletion  deduction  for 
all  minerals  severalfold — In  extreme  cases  as 
much  as  100  times.  I  do  not  believe  that 
depletion  on  such  an  inflated  scale  is  either 
reasonable  or  was  Intended.  If  permitted, 
the  reTenue  losses  will  indeed  be  serious. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  term 
"mining"  is  defined  in  the  statute  to  Include 
the  ordinary  treatment  processes  normally 
applied  to  obtain  the  "commercially  market- 
able mineral  product  or  products"  which,  in 
many  instances,  may  be  an  expensive  fin- 
ished product.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent excessive  depletion  allowances,  I  recom- 
mend the  immediate  elimination  of  the 
phrase  "commercially  marketable  mineral 
product  or  products"  from  the  statute  and 
the  substitution  of  a  new  definition  of 
"mining"  which  will  specify  the  allowable 
treatment  processes  for  the  various  minerals. 

The  in-oposed  legislation  would  not  only 
prevent  a  substantial  loss  In  revenue,  but 
would  also  help  resolve  difficult  and  complex 
problems  In  determining  for  many  mineral 
Industries  the  stage  at  which  taxpayers  first 
obtain  a  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product. 

The  staff  of  the  Treasury  is  now  preparing 
a  draft  of  the  proix>sed  legislation,  and  in 
this  connection  woxild  be  pleased  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee staff  and  the  joint  committee  staff  In 
its  development. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  B.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  was 
the  date  of  the  letter? 


r.  GORE.  The  date  is  January  26. 
195  I. 

N  r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Did  the 
Treisury  submit  these  proposals  to  the 
Corimittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  the 
Sen  ator's  knowledge? 

\T.  GORE.  Yes,  it  did.  I  have  in- 
con  orated  that  proposed  legislation  in 
an  imendment  which  I  have  now  offered 
and  which  is  now  pending. 

ly  r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Sen  Bitor  have  any  information  as  to  why 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  did 
not  accept  the  proposals?  I  thought  per- 
haps  they  were  discussed  in  the  Commit- 
tee m  Finance. 

N  r.  GORE.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cu&ion,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  why  it 
was  not  adopted.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
theie  are  several  members  of  the  com- 
mit ,ee,  and  the  reasons  may  vary  with 
the  membership.    I  am  unable  to  say. 

\  r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  it  be 
fail  to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
anc  Means  did  not  look  with  favor  upon 
the  Treasury's  language? 

h  r.  GORE.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps 
it  V  ould  be  fair.  If  the  Senator  says  it 
woi  Id  be  fair  to  so  conclude,  I  am  sure 
it  w  ould  be.   I  do  not  know. 

\r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thought 
the  question  was  discussed.  Was  the 
question  discussed  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance? 

A  [r.  GORE.  I  offered  this  amendment 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance;  but  after 
son  e  discussion  I  presented  a  more  sim- 
plif  ed  amendment,  which  would,  inci- 
der  tally,  have  gone  further,  according  to 
Mr<  Stam,  our  technical  adviser,  than 
the  Treasury  amendment  goes.  In  fact. 
I  d(  »ubt  if  the  Treasury  amendment  goes 
far  enough.  However.  I  thought  that 
since  the  proposal  had  been  carefully 
dra  wn  by  thr  Treasury,  the  Senate  might 
be  more  inclined  to  accept  an  amend- 
meit  which  the  Treasury  had  drawn 
than  one  which  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  had  drawn,  in  view  of  the 
tec  inical  nature  of  the  subject  matter. 

»[r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Was  that 
am  ;ndment  voted  on? 

»  [r.  GORE.     It  was. 

»[r.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  vote? 

hlT.  GORE.  I  do  not  recall.  The 
amendment  was  defeated — as.  I  must 
say  are  most  of  my  amendments  in  the 
Cor  imittee  on  Finance. 

A  :r.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

»  :r.  GORE.     I  yield. 

N  r.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ternessee,  I  believe,  would  acknowl- 
edg;,  at  least,  that  the  amendment  was 
not  rejected  because  it  was  without 
mei  it,  but  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps, 
tha ;  it  was  rejected  in  the  House.  The 
Tre  jsury  presented  the  same  amendment 
in  t  le  House.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mit ee  on  Ways  and  Means  decided  that 
sine  e  the  matter  was  before  the  Supreme 
Cou  rt,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was  likely 
to  1  ule  by,  perhaps,  August,  it  might  be 
wel ,  first,  to  see  what  the  Supreme  Court 
wot  Id  do. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nesi«e  will  remember  that  I  suggested 
we  ought  to  have  a  sufiScient  staff  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  to  begin  to 


make  a  study  of  this  most  important 
situation.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
completely  that  this  might  be  an  enor- 
mous loophole;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  not  be.  The  question  ought  to 
be  the  subject  of  careful  study. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  recognizes  that  his  amend- 
ment was  not  rejected  in  the  committee 
because  of  a  feeling  that  it  was  not  im- 
portant, or  because  of  the  feeling  that  it 
might  not  close  a  loophole;  but  that, 
because  a  case  is  pending  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  this  was  not  a  matter  which 
needed  to  be  passed  upon  in  connection 
with  this  particular  bill,  but  might  better 
be  passed  upon  next  January. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  each  member  or  any  member  of 
the  committee  state  his  own  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  amendment.  I  am 
sure  the  amendment  was  not  rejected 
because  it  was  regarded  as  unimportant. 
I  know  the  statement  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  question  was  pending  in 
the  courts. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  re- 
lation does  the  court  question  have  to 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  lower  courts  have 
held  that  the  language  of  the  statute 
authorizes  the  use  of  the  value  of  the 
finished  product  as  the  measure  to  which 
the  depletion  allowance  will  apply. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
lower  court,  in  effect,  held  that  a  loop- 
hole exists? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  holdings  of  the  lower 
courts  have  widened  the  loophole  into 
unforeseeable  proportions. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator   further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
with  my  statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes.  I  simply 
wanted  to  say  that  the  reason  why  I 
attach  great  importance  to  the  proposal 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
is  that  I  believe  the  Treasury  took  the  po- 
sition that  if  it  lost  all  the  way  through, 
and  if  all  these  fabricated  products  took 
depreciation  merely  because  a  basic  com- 
modity, such  as  clay,  or  something  else, 
took  depreciation,  then  the  loss  might 
run  as  high  as  $600  million. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  not  that  the 
Senator's  remembrance? 

Mr.  GORE.    That  is  my  memory. 

Mr  ANDERSON.  That  is  why,  frank- 
ly. I  said  in  the  committee  that  I  thought 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  had  per- 
formed a  valuable  function.  I  thought 
the  proposal  he  made  was  extremely  im- 
portant. The  only  reason  why  I.  for  one. 
was  willing  to  withhold  action  was  that 
the  High  Court  might  conclude  that  the 
lower  courts  were  wrong.  If  the  High 
Court  ruled  that  the  lower  courts  were 
wrong,  then  the  matter  would  be  solved 
by  that  decision.  If  the  High  Court 
should  hold  to  the  contrary,  then  I  am 
quite  certain  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  would  have  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  this  question  immedi- 
ately and  diligently. 

While  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  differed  as  to  when  we  ought  to  take 
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action,  I  have  never  said — and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  say — that  the  matter 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee was  not  one  of  grave  importance 
which  has  to  be  answered,  and  answered 
fairly  soon. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  made  an  entirely  fair  and 
frank  statement.  I  wish,  however,  to 
differ  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of 
legislative  action.  In  essence,  the  Sen- 
ator is  proposing  to  let  the  Supreme 
Court  legislate.  I  doubt  if  Members  of 
the  Senate,  upon  careful  consideration, 
want  to  abdicate  their  responsibility  in 
writing  the  tax  laws,  and  then  await 
an  effort  to  get  an  interpretation  from 
the  High  Court,  the  Court  of  Last  Re- 
sort. That,  in  essence,  is  what  the  able 
Senator  fi-om  New  Mexico  has  said,  "Let 
us  not  legislate  on  this  subject;  let  us 
wait  to  see  if  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
do  so." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  quite  what  I  intended  to  say,  if  I  said 
it.  What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that 
if  the  Supreme  Court  acts  in  August,  it 
will  then  lay  down  some  guidelines  which 
Congress  can  follow  when  it  legislates  in 
this  most  important  field. 

I  think  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
for  Congress  not  to  legislate  in  this  field. 
However,  thei*e  are  many  complications 
which  arise  which  will  never  be  solved 
by  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  One 
thing  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will  do 
will  be  to  help  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
as  they  try  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  for  speak- 
ing at  such  great  length. 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  at  all.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  debate  the  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If,  for  example, 
there  should  arise  a  situation  in  which 
a  producer  of  copper  should  be  entitled 
to  have  depletion  allowance  only  on  the 
raw  copper  taken  from  the  mine — and  I 
am  not  sure  but  what  that  is  the  correct 
mterpretation — there  would  be  quite  a 
different  tax  situation,  as  compared  to 
the  one  if  the  depletion  allowance  ran 
not  only  to  the  copper  as  removed  from 
the  mine,  but  perhaps  also  to  fire-reflned 
copper  produced  at  the  site  of  the  mine, 
and  then,  finally,  to  refined  copper  which 
might  be  produced  in  one  of  the  New 
Eiigland  States,  where  a  great  deal  is 
handled. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  how  much 
of  it  should  receive  the  depletion  allow- 
ance needed  to  wait,  it  seemed  to  me, 
until  the  Supreme  Court  has  passed  on 
the  case  in  August. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  well — and 
I  ."^aid  so  frankly  in  the  committee,  and 
therefore  I  should  say  so  frankly  on  this 
floor — if  the  committee  had  started  to 
leei-slate  in  this  field  months  ago,  because 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
which  the  Finance  Committee  should 
have  developed.  But  having  failed  to 
develop  it,  I  believe  it  imwise  to  inish  into 
the  situation  without  providing  oppor- 
tunity for  the  making  of  the  type  of  study 


which  I  believe  the  committee  should 
make. 

The  Senator  and  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  the  staff  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  should  have  a  far 
larger  staff,  especially  in  dealing  with 
these  very  complicated  fields  of  finance 
and  taxation  and  I  hope  the  committee 
will  have  such  a  staff. 

But  I  believe  we  should  wait  until  we 
see  what  the  Supreme  Court  does,  not 
because  we  shall  be  bound  by  what  the 
Supreme  Court  does,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  it  does  in  the  way  of  estab- 
lishing guidelines,  and  then  have  the 
Congress  act  accordingly. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  went  through 
the  tidelands  struggle  in  which  I  found 
myself  on  the  opposite  side  from  that  of 
some  of  my  dear  friends.  I  beheve  we 
finally  passed  some  legislation  which 
stood  up  fairly  well  because  we  did  follow 
some  guidelines  which  had  been  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  And  that 
is  my  point  of  view  in  this  case. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  am  not  a 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate.  I  ob- 
tained my  education  in  law  at  the  YMCA 
night  school.  But  based  on  my  limited 
learning  and  on  my  experience  as  a  legis- 
lator. I  believe  it  is  properly  the  province 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  lay  down  the  guidelines  for  our 
tax  laws,  rather  tl\an  to  await,  petition, 
and  beseech  the  judicial  branch  to  lay 
down  the  guidelines.  That  is  a  very  basic 
point  in  connection  with  this  matter.  So 
in  that  regard  I  wish  to  disagree  with  my 
able  friend. 

The  able  Senator  has  made  some  re- 
marks about  the  need  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  for  a  larger  staff.  I 
wish  to  join  him  in  his  statement  and  in 
his  recommendation,  and  I  would  em- 
phasize a  thousandfold  what  he  has  said 
in  that  connection.  I  know  of  no  com- 
mittee which  is  so  much  in  need,  not 
only  of  an  enlarged  staff,  but  also  of 
a  subcommittee  structure.  We  have  two 
lovely  and  charming  young  ladies  who 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  committee  and 
serve  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity, 
in  connection  with  their  limited  respon- 
sibilities; and  we  have  a  messenger  who 
serves  us  coffee.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
single  committee  staff  member  or  em- 
ployee who  qualifies  in  the  technical 
expert  category,  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  Finance  Committee  must,  of  neces- 
sity, deal  with  extremely  complicated 
and  complex  technical  subjects,  and  the 
public  interest  requires  that  the  com- 
mittee have  an  adequate  staff  of  well 
qualified,  highly  trained  experts.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discuss  this  subject  further 
at  this  time,  but  I  desire  to  join  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  what  he 
has  said  in  that  regard. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  thoroughly  dis- 
agree with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
when  he  says  we  should  wait  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  lay  down  guidelines. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Before  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
I  wish  to  reply  to  another  point  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  raised.     He 


said  he  did  not  think  we  should  rush 
into  this  matter.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  which  I  read,  was  dated  Janu- 
ary 29,  1959;  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified  on  this  subject,  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in 
1958.  So  we  have  not  exactly  been  pell- 
mell  in  our  'rush";  and  I  believe  it 
appropriate  for  us  to  act.  It  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  for  us  to  act  now,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  within  a  week  we 
have  voted  to  increase  the  amounts  of 
some  of  the  appropriation  bills  by  ap- 
proximately $1,500  mUhon,  and  we  are 
considering  amendments  to  a  bill  which 
would  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Treas- 
ury some  $700  million  below  that  re- 
ceived this  year  from  particular  sources. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  not  only 
timely,  but  also  imperative,  that  we  look 
to  other  and  equitable  sources  of  reve- 
nue; and  I  know  of  no  source  to  which 
we  can  turn  more  equitably  than  to  this 
depletion  allowance  which  is  taken  on 
the  value  of  the  finished  product. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  permit 
me  to  finish  what  I  was  saying,  so  as  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  discussion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  apologize  for  in- 
terrupting th  Senator  from  Ohio;  but  I 
wish  to  complete  my  attempt  to  explain 
why  I  think  there  is  some  difference  in 
this  instance. 

The  law  passed  by  the  Congress — not 
by  the  Supreme  Court — provides,  in  part, 
as  follows: 

2.  Mining:  The  term  "mining"  Includes 
not  merely  extraction  of  the  ores  or  minerals 
from  the  ground  but  also  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment processes  normally  applied  by  mine 
owners  or  operators  in  order  to  obtain  the 
commercially  marketable  mineral  product  or 
products,  and  so  much  of  the  transportation 
of  ores  or  minerals  (whether  or  not  by  com- 
mon carrier)  frcHn  the  point  of  extraction 
from  the  ground  to  the  plants  or  mills  in 
which  the  ordinary  treatment  processes  are 
applied  thereto  as  is  not  in  excess  of  50  miles 
unless  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds 
that  the  physical  and  other  requirements  are 
such  that  the  ore  or  mineral  must  be  trans- 
ported a,  greater  distance  to  such  plants 
or  mills. 

The  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  pro- 
posed an  additional  definition  of  "min- 
ing" which  would  have  corrected  this 
situation.  I  do  not  argue  about  that 
now;  but  I  think  his  amendment  was 
simpler  and  better  than  the  one  eventu- 
ally presented  by  the  Treasury. 

But  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
argument  was  over  what  it  takes  to  get 
the  product  to  be  a  commercially  mar- 
ketable product.  How  many  steps  that 
requires.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the 
Congress,  which  wrote  the  original  law, 
should  act  upon  it. 

But  I  was  curious  to  see  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  say  in  regard  to  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  already 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
permitting  me  to  complete  this  state- 
ment. 
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Mr  aORK   Mr  President.  I  ask  unan-    extetslon   of    percentage    depletion    to    this  table  wiU  iUustrate  the  gravity  of 
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i^^tenSS  tax  losses^iSutlng  from    pend  ng  or  are  soon  to  be  pending.    But    foUows: 

T.BLE  Ul     -Claims  of  induidual  componie,  iUustrUing  potential  tax  loss  resulting  from  exUrtsron  of  percentage  d.plet.on  to  manufacturrd 
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Do 

Ckk7,  brtok,  and  tile. 

Do 

Clay,  Are 

Do — 
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Do 
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Granite 
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Iron  Of* 

Limestone. 

Do 

Do.-. 

Do 

Limestone  and  sbale/clay. 

Do... - 
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Bait  brtne 

Do 

Sandstone 
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Do 

Stone,  crushed 
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Aluminum  soUate  (alum) . . 
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....do 

Brick  and  tUe  products 
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Fire  brick,  mortar 

Fire  brick,  structural  brick 

Varioas  clay  products 
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Coke  and  byproducts 

Refractory  brick,  ground  dolomite 
Uncertain,  mineral  primarily  " 
drilling  mad. 

Building  stone 
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Wallboard,  plaster,  and  other 

Steel 

Lime 

Limestone  oiid  chemical  plant 

Cement -- 

do.- - 

do.-- 

do 

Abrasives  and  aggregates 

Silica. - 

Chlorine  and  caustic  soda 

Salt  and  salt  products -.. 

Silica  products -- 

Construction  use 

do 

TUe - 

Road  construction 

Light  weight  aggregate 

Rough  construction — 

do 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  at  tiiis 
time  will  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
decisicois  rendered  by  the  lower  courts 
with  respect  to  this  issue,  the  annual  tax 
loss  will  be— «a  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico— in  the  neighborhood 
of  $600  millicm. 

My  question  is  this:  If  we  take  no  ac- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  court,  what  will 
be  the  loss  that  will  result  to  the  Treas- 
ury because  of  our  failure  to  act?  Can 
that  question  be  answered? 

Mr.  GORE.  That,  of  course,  would 
depend  up<m  how  many  claims  had  been 
and  would  be  filed,  upon  whether  the 
Congress  subsequently  acted,  and  if  it 
acted,  whether  it  acted  retroactively.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  answer  the 
question  with  any  precision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is.  the  longer 
the  delay,  the  greater  the  loss? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree,  and  the  more 
the  complications. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  if  we  delay 
for  1  year,  the  loss  will  be  $600  million. 

Mr.  GORE.   Annually. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Annually.  If  we  de- 
lay for  another  year,  it  will  be  another 
$600mimon? 
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do 
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Government 
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31,700 

59.160 

23,963 

2,  250, 000 

360,000 

44,019 

9.786 

140,700 

312,  459 

•J  14,  723 
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2,  IZS,  000 
2.000,448 

106,231 
8.064,000 
1,983.500 
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1,506.248 

2.  570 

109.035 

s'.7,  874 

1,770.498 

70.169 

7.750 

10,315 

11,805 

78,  612 

100.  OCO 

8.080 
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8,667 


ra2,420 

95,400 

109,600 

.V23,g31 

175,525 

9,339,545 

1,773,291 

537,779 

123,720 

258,000 

844,485 

344.148 

438.625 
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28,340 
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104,827 
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114,000 

8,725 
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lir.  GORE.  According  to  the  Treas- 
ury estimates;  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
tho!  e  estimates  have  accurately  foreseen 
the  additional  claims  and  extensions 
whl  :h  might  result  from  the  decision. 

^r.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  inference 
sou  id.  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  acts 
to  jonfirm  the  decisions  of  the  lower 
court,  and  Congress  does  not  act  until 
late  next  year,  and  when  it  does  act.  it 
does  not  act  retroactively,  then  the  in- 
con  le  of  this  year  will  be  lost,  as  well  as 
tha  ;  of  next  year? 

a  r.  GORE.  And  of  previous  years.  I 
micht  suggest  to  the  able  Senator  that 
ma  ly  of  us  are  most  reluctant  to  pass 
tax  bills  with  retroactive  features  either 
for  tax  relief  or  for  the  application  of 
bui  lens. 

J  [r.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  taken  that  po- 
siti  m,  and  I  took  it  with  respect  to  the 
ret  oactive  refund  we  made  to  certain 
ins  irance  companies. 

Mr.  GORK  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
anql  fought  together  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  TTie  tendency 
ha£  been  never  to  make  the  law,  with  re- 
spe  zt  to  taxes,  retroactive  when  the  ret- 
roa  ctivity  would  be  to  the  benefit  of  the 
pul  lie,  but  always  to  make  the  law  retro- 
act  ve  when  the  benefit  would  go  to  the 
big  taxpayers.  I  am  sure  that  is  what 
wil  happen  if  anybody  suggests  making 
the  decision  retroactive,  in  the  event  the 
Su  nreme  Court  confirms  the  lower  trial 
coirt. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  comment 
just  briefly.  I  should  say.  in  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  have  seen  that  com- 
mittee act  retroactively,  whether  for  the 
application  of  additional  liability  or  for 
the  extension  of  tax  relief.  Sometimes 
the  committee  has  done  so,  but  I  think 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson]  will  bear  me  out  that  the 
committee  acts  with  the  greatest  of  re- 
luctance to  provide  for  retroactivity. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  further  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  agree  with  me  that. 
if  the  Supreme  Court  confirms  the  de- 
cisions of  the  lower  court,  the  longer  we 
delay,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  to  the 
General  Treasury? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  greater  the  loss,  the 
greater  the  complications,  the  more  the 
claims;  and  then  it  violates  that  which 
is  basic,  in  my  concept  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  which  is  that 
it  is  a  legislative  prerogative  to  write  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  am  very  thankful 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  urg- 
ing this  proposal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  this  commoit? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  gLst  of  thLs 
argument  is  the  very  reason  I  gave  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in  commit- 
tee and  out  of  committee,  I  think  he  has 
performed  a  valuable  function  in  call- 
ing the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  While  he  suggests  correctly  that 
he  and  I  voted  differently  on  a  great 
many  things,  I  did  not,  and  do  not, 
change  my  opinion  of  the  value  and  the 


importance  of  the  contribution  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  generous  remarks  and  attitude  of 
my  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  exceptionally  fine  junior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  point  a  table  wliich  shows  the  an- 
nual potential  tax  loss  resulting  from 
extension  of  the  percentage  depletion  to 
designated  manufactured  products  for 
19  mineral  categories,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Treasury  Department  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  let  me  re- 
peat that  what  I  have  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  bill  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Robert 
B.  Anderson,  in  consequence  of  a  budget 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  hope  for  support  not  only 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  but  surely  from 
the  other  side  Of  the  aisle,  on  this  recom- 
mendation of  President  Eisenhower  and 
Secretary  Anderson. 

Before  proceeding  with  this  specific 
argument,  there  is  one  misunderstanding 
widely  held  which  I  should  like  to  allay. 
Many  people  think  that  percentage  de- 
pletion is  related  to  the  depletion  of  a 
natural  resource.  This  is  not  accurate. 
Percentage  depletion  has  no  relationship 
to  the  depletion  of  a  natural  resource. 
Percentage  depletion  is  a  misnomer. 
Percentage  depletion  as  written  into  the 
law  is  a  formula  for  tax  deduction,  and 
this  deduction  from  taxable  income  has  a 
ceiling  of  50  percent  of  net  profits. 

So  if  we  permit  this  practice  to  con- 
tinue as  applied  to,  for  example,  that 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  a  small  package 
of  salt,  then  we  have  extrapolated  the 
tax  deduction  into  vsist  proportions  and 
enormous  losses  to  the  Treasury,  and  we 
have  provided  the  most  powerful  stim- 
ulus of  all  for  monopolies  in  industries 
relating  to  extraction  of  minerals  from 


the  earth  and  the  marketing  of  products 
made  therefrom. 

Under  the  court  decision  which  now 
pertains  the  man  who  sells  the  packaged 
container  of  salt,  provided  he  also  mined 
the  original  salt  from  the  earth,  can 
take  a  depletion  allowance  of  15  percent 
of  his  gross  income.  It  is  not  profits  to 
which  I  refer.  The  man  can  take  15  per- 
cent of  his  gross  income — 15  percent  of 
the  final  sales  price  of  the  packaged, 
shipped,  delivered  product,  provided  that 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  his  profits. 

This  item  alone  represents  a  potential 
estimated  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury 
of  $15  million  per  anniun,  over  and  above 
a  very  liberal  depletion  allowance  on  the 
mined  and  initially  processed  material. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  attention  to  the 
large  potential  revenue  loss,  which  re- 
lates to  steel  products.  A  producer  of 
steel  products  who  mines  his  ore  can  use 
percentage  depletion — it  is  really  a  tax 
deduction  rather  than  depletion — under 
the  formula  of  15  percent  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  product  he  has  mined,  pro- 
vided again,  that  does  not  exceed  50 
percent  of  his  profits. 

Two  tons  of  ore,  by  rule  of  thumb, 
produce  awroximately  1  ton  of  pig  iron. 
One  ton  of  pig  iron  can  be  processed  into 
approximately  a  ton  of  steel  products. 

I  must  use  general  terms,  because  the 
exact  figures  vary  with  specific  products 
and  various  companies  in  different  areas 


of  the  country,  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  selling  price  of  2  tons  of  ore  is  $16. 
The  selling  price  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is 
about  $60.  Prom  then  on  we  begin  the 
jump  in  the  value  of  the  marketed 
product. 

The  price  of  st^el,  of  course,  may  soon 
rise,  but  I  shall  not  go  into  that  at  this 
moment. 

The  price  of  the  fabricated  steel 
product  varies  greatly  and  ranges  widely. 
It  ranges  generally  from  more  than  $100 
a  ton  for  structural  steel  to  about  $300 
a  ton  for  structural  steel  bolts. 

If  a  monopoly  develops,  which  the 
present  situation  encourages — if  the  mo- 
nopoly owns  the  iron  mine,  the  foundry, 
the  steel  mill,  and  the  fabricating 
plant — the  original  2  tons  of  iron  ore 
with  the  value  of  $16  will  finally  be  proc- 
essed into  a  finished  product  with  a 
value  of  more  than  $300,  and  then  the 
monopoly  will  be  able  to  deduct  15  per- 
cent of  the  $300,  which  is  $45  as  a  tax 
deduction,  for  a  natural  resource  origi- 
nally worth  $16  after  it  was  mined,  pro- 
vided, always,  that  taxes  are  paid  on  as 
much  as  one-half  of  the  profits. 
Roughly,  this  means  that  the  tax  deduc- 
tion in  the  case  of  structural  steel  bolts 
will  be  {4>proximately  20  times  what  it 
would  be  as  a  genuine,  legitimate  allow- 
ance for  the  deletion  of  the  iron  ore. 

Some  18  months  ago  the  Treasury 
Department  estimated  a  potential  loss 
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of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  on  the  Iron 
and  steel  proc^sslnK  industry  ot  more 
than  $300  million  annually. 

With  this  glaring,  utterly  Indefeniiibto 
situation  pertatoing,  why  has  not  the 
Congress  acted?  What  la  the  reason 
given  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
why  the  Senate  should  not  act?  It  is 
said,  "Wait  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 
legislate."  That  is  the  essence  of  what 
we  have  heard.  I  am  imwilllng  to  per- 
mit this  situation  to  continue. 

I  shall  refer  now  more  generally  to 
the  development  of  the  situation  and 
the  legislative  problem  involved.  As  the 
distinguished  jimior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  earlier  pointed  out,  the  Int«nal 
Revenue  Code  provides  that  in  the  case 
of  minerals  other  than  oil  and  gas.  gross 
income  for  depletion  purposes  means 
"gross  inc(»ne  from  mining." 

Senators  will  notice,  I  hope,  that  I 
said  "income  for  depletion  purposes." 

If  possible.  I  wish  to  lay  at  rest  during 
the  course  of  the  debate,  the  canard,  the 
misimderstanding,  that  the  percentage 
depletion  as  written  into  the  law  is  an 
allowance  for  the  depletion  of  a  nat- 
ural resource.  The  Treasury  does  not 
sustain  this  interpretation,  which  I  have 
described  sa  a  misunderstanding.  Per- 
centage depletion  is  a  frarmula  for  tax 
deduction — nothing  less,  nothing  more. 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  "Min- 
ing" Is  defined  as  not  merely  the  extrac- 
tion of  minerals  or  ores  from  the  earth, 
but  also  "the  ordinary  treatment  proc- 
esses normally  applied  by  mine  own- 
ers or  operators  in  order  to  obtain  the 
commercially  marketable  mineral  prod- 
uct or  products." 

In  addition,  it  is  clear  from  the  statute 
that  certain  processes  shall  be  considered 
"ordinjuTT  treatment  processes"  and  cer- 
tain other  processes  shall  not  be  so  con- 
sidered. 

Before  the  court  decisions  to  which  I 
referred  the  Treasury  Department,  im- 
der  both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, interpreted  the  definition 
of  "mining"  generaUy  to  include  the  ex- 
traction of  ore  or  mineral  from  the 
ground,  the  separation  of  the  ore  or  the 
mineral  from  the  waste  material  or 
from  other  ores  or  minerals,  and  the 
loading  of  the  ore  or  mineral  for  ship- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  the  determination  of  the 
issue  involves  the  interpretation  of  tech- 
nical language  and  decisions  of  the  court. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  in  my  view, 
needs  a  technical  stafF  on  tax  matters. 
I  have  undertaken  in  my  own  office,  from 
the  allowance  provided  for  my  own  staff, 
to  employ  assistants  who  can  give  me 
advice,  help,  and  aid  on  such  questions 
as  these. 

These  are  important  questions.  The 
crying  injiistice  of  our  society  today  Is 
inequitable  tax  policies.  The  poor  man 
on  a  salary  has  no  way  to  avoid  his  taxes. 
His  taxes  are  deducted  from  his  paycheck 
every  Saturday  night.  Before  this  debate 
is  over.  I  intend  to  discuss  many  devices 
and  schemes  for  tax  avoidance. 

If  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  earlier 
today  I  offered  for  printing  an  amend- 
ment which  would  repeal  the  loophole  in 
the  tax  law   by    which    pensions    for 
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kte  executives  may  now  be  dls- 
In  lump  sum  with  only  capital 
gaint  tax  treatment  applied.  Moreover, 
I  Intend  to  offer  another  amendment 
whicnwould  apply  an  estate  and  gift  tax 
to  tt  e  so-called  corporate  pensions  that 
corporate  officials  may  now  pass  on  to 
theh  children  and  grandchildren  with- 
out 1  Dcome  tax  being  collected  from  the 
corp  >ratlon  which  made  the  contribution 
and  established  the  pension  fund  in  the 
first  place,  and  without  the  official  for 
whoi  n  the  pension  is  created  ever  having 
paid  any  tax  at  all,  yet  the  money  is 
pass  id  on  without  even  the  application 
of  th  e  gift  or  estate  tax. 

M'.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
M-.GORE.  I  yield. 
M-.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  must  say, 
as  o]  le  member  of  the  committee,  and  one 
who  has  been  on  the  committee  for  about 
6  years,  that  I  was  frankly  amazed  at 
the  1  evelations  of  not  only  the  tax  avoid- 
anc<  possibilities,  but  also  the  actual 
real  ties  which  exist  and  are  being  taken 
advj  ntage  of  under  the  name  of  pension 
plars  and  profit-sharing  plans. 

T!  lose  of  us  who  in  years  past  voted 
for  luch  measxires  thought  the  idea  be- 
hinc  the  legislation  was  that  a  corpora- 
tion would  set  up  a  retirement  plan  for 
the  working  people,  and  we  were  given  a 
great  number  of  examples  in  which  a 
corporate  owner -manager  has  only  a 
sing  e  employee.  The  man  who  owns  the 
cori  oration  hires  himself  and  then  he 
sets  up  a  pension  plan  which  gives  his 
com  pany  a  tax  deduction,  no  taxes  t>eing 
colli  (Cted  when  the  money  is  set  aside. 
He  has  only  one  employee  to  share  it 
witl  — himself. 

T  len  he  sets  up  a  profit-sharing  plan 
to  share  profits,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
tax  exempt,  to  encourage  the  sharing  of 
pro;  its  with  the  workingman  by  the  cor- 
por  ;te  owner.  But  in  this  case  the  cor- 
por;  kte  owner  and  the  workingman  is  the 
sane  person.  The  man  is  sharing 
pro  Its  with  himself. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  specific  illustrations,  but  perhaps  he 
reel  Us  that  in  executive  session  an  illus- 
tral  ion  was  given  to  us  of  82  companies 
of  ttie  small  variety.  Being  small  com- 
pasles  most  of  them  would  pay  taxes 
of  only  26  percent  on  earned  income. 
In  1  he  case  of  those  82  companies,  about 
45  ]  tercent  of  the  net  income  was  set  up 
for  the  owner -manager,  either  in  terms 
of  pension  plan  or  profit  sharing. 
Usi  ally  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

I  must  say  that  as  one  member  of  the 
conmittee,  I  was  extremely  amazed  to 
dl«over  tax  avoidance  to  that  extent 
through  such  a  device  was  possible. 
Nei  ertheless,  it  is,  and  the  Treasmr  has 
ask  id  us  to  do  something  about  it,  as  the 
Ser  ator  knows. 

i,  T.  GORE.  I  agree  fully  with  the 
Ser  ator  from  Louisiana.  I  recall  the 
examples.  As  the  able  Senator  knows, 
molt  of  this  information  was  supplied 
as  ft  result  of  inquiries  made  by  the 
jun  or  Senator  from  Teimessee. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  it  was  not  also  de- 
veloped that  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
niniber  of  corporate  pensioivs  that  any 
one  man  might  have.  I  ask  him  also  if 
the  "e  is  any  limit  whatsoever  in  the  stat- 
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ute  on  the  size  of  the  pensions  and  the 
number  of  pensions  which  can  be  passed 
on  in  a  manner  to  avoid  even  the  estate 
and  gift  tax. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  must  say  to  the  Senator  that  it 
seems  unfair  to  me,  if  we  are  gohig  to 
pass  legislation  to  tax  a  workingman  on 
the  bus  ticket  he  buys  to  go  back  and 
forth  to  work,  to  permit  these  corporate- 
owner  managers  to  reduce  their  tax  lia- 
bilities. These  revelations  have  caused 
some  of  us  to  feel  that  perhaps  we  would 
be  a  great  deal  better  ofT  if  we  set  the 
tax  on  income  at  a  lower  rate  for  these 
high  bracket  taxpayers  and  eliminated 
the  loopholes,  and  have  everj'one  pay  on 
an  even  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  line  with  the  state- 
ment and  question  of  my  distinguished 
committee  colleague,  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana,  I  should  like  to 
read  from  a  statement  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  David  A.  Lindsay.  General 
Counsel  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
Before  doing  so  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Lindsay  and  to  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Glassman,  and  other  members  of  the 
staff. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
means  the  Treasury  staff. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Lindsay's  staff.  I 
would  readily  and  gladly  vote  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lindsay  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury even  in  a  Democratic  administration. 
He  has  been  forthright  and  candid  with 
us,  and  when  we  have  asked  him  ques- 
tions he  has  responded  with  the  facta 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  in  my  opin- 
ion. Does  the  Senator  share  with  me 
that  estimate  of  him? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes;  I  cer- 
tainly do.  I  think  he  is  a  very  honor- 
able and  forthright  representative  of  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CKDRK  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
have  read  this  excerpt  from  the  testi- 
mony. I  should  like  to  read  one  para- 
graph from  Mr.  Lindsay's  statement: 

The  present  long-term  capital  galna  treat- 
ment accorded  to  lump  B\im  dUtrlbutlona 
for  qualified  plans — 

He  is  speaking  of  corporate  pension 
plans 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  It  could  be  a 
qualified  plan  even  if  it  were  set  up  for 
one  man. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  if  we  did  not  have  evidence 
that  men  have  many  pension  plana,  and 
that  this  matter  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of 
serving  the  social  purpose  of  providing 
an  annuity  for  one's  retirement;  it  has 
been  converted  in  many  instances  to  a 
tax  avoidance  device. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   Yes. 

Mr.  GORK   I  continue  to  read : 

The  present  long-term  capital  galna  treat- 
ment accorded  to  lump  sum  distributions 
for  qualified  plans  at  termination  ot  em- 
ployee's service  or  at  his  death  should  he 
removed. 

Instances  have  come  to  our  attention 
where  employees  have  received  lump  sums 
in  excess  of  $800,000  taxable  at  capital  gains 
rates.  These  lump  siun  distributions  are 
not  true  capital  gains,  and  the  present  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them  primarily  to  mitigate  the 
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impact  of  progressive  tax  rates  on  sums 
which  have  accumulated  over  long  periods 
(jf  time. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  had  called 
to  our  attention  this  instance  of  the  one 
individual  who  had  received  a  lump-simi 
distribution  of  more  than  $800,000  sub- 
ject only  to  capital  gains  tax  rates,  we 
were  told  that  the  same  individual  could 
have  had  a  dozen  other  pension  plans 
which  he  had  not  cashed  in.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Yes:  it  is 
entirely  true.  We  found  that  it  could 
be  set  up  that  way,  and  we  found  that 
with  reference  to  the  inheritance  tax. 
if  he  leaves  it  to  his  children,  it  can  be 
set  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  go  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  never  pay 
a  tax  on  it  until  someone  takes  it  out. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  to  be 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
glad  that  it  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  bringing  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Did  the 
Senator  share  the  impression  enter- 
tained by  some  of  us,  after  he  saw  how 
many  tax  avoidances  are  available,  that 
the  only  people  who  really  pay  at  a  high 
income-tax  rate  were  apparently  men 
like  Joe  Louis,  the  prizefighter,  who 
could  not  anticipate  that  he  was  going 
to  make  all  the  money  in  1  or  2  years 
and  failed  to  prepare  for  it;  or  someone 
who  was  patriotic? 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  perhaps  somebody 
will  advise  Joe  Louis  to  go  into  the  salt 
business. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
one  more  Illustration,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
finished  aluminum  product.  The  value 
of  our  annual  production  of  bauxite  is 
approximately  $46  million.  The  value  of 
aluminum  products  manufactured  from 
that  bauxite  is  $716  million.  To  take  15 
percent  of  $716  million,  for  percentage 
depletion  purposes,  is  quite  different 
from  taking  15  percent  of  the  value  of 
the  bauxite  from  which  it  was  produced. 

The  Treasury  estimated,  some  18 
months  ago,  that  the  annual  potential 
tax  loss  which  would  result  from  extend- 
ing the  percentage -depletion  formula  for 
tax  deduction  purposes  to  the  manufac- 
tured aluminum  products  would  be  $59 
million  per  aimum. 

If  I  may  now  return,  once  again,  to  a 
discussion  of  the  more  general  aspects  of 
the  problem.  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
the  Treasury  Department,  under  both 
Democratic  admmistrations  and  Repub- 
lican administrations,  has  mterpreted 
the  statute  to  mean  that  the  gross  in- 
come to  be  used  in  the  computation  of 
the  depletion  deduction  is  the  gross  in- 
come attributable  to  treatment  processes 
equivalent  to  those  specifically  named  in 
the  statute.  The  Department — against 
all  claims — undertook  to  maintain  that 
any  other  or  further  processing  of  the 
mineral  to  the  condition  of  a  finished, 
marketable,  retail  product  should  be  dis- 


allowed, as  manufactuiing  and  as  non- 
mining. 

But  the  taxpayers  went  to  the  courts; 
and  they  have  won  decisions  favorable 
to  them,  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
the  statute.  Several  taxpayers  have  suc- 
cessfully contended,  in  a  series  of  cases, 
that  the  words  "ordinary  treatment 
processes"  have  a  much  broader  meanmg 
than  the  interpretation  made  by  the 
Treasury.  In  many  cases  the  Court  has 
held  that  this  term  embraces  virtually 
all  processes  which  a  taxpayer  appUes 
to  the  original  mineral  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  particular  end  product  which 
is  marketed — such  as  a  brick,  or  such  as 
cement  products,  the  value  of  which  is 
much  greater  than  the  original  ore  or 
mineral. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair ) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  a  series  of  very 
brief  questions. 

The  first — ^I  am  sure  he  has  covered  it 
in  his  speech,  but  I  wish  to  be  sure  I 
understand  his  answer — is  this:  How- 
much  money  does  the  Senator  estimate 
favorable  action  on  his  proposal  would 
.save  the  Tieasuiy? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  present  court  de- 
cision stands,  the  Treasury  estimates  an 
annual  potential  loss  of  revenue,  at  the 
current  condition  of  oiu*  economy,  of 
some  $600  milhon.  That  does  not  in- 
clude the  accumulated  claims  to  which 
the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  referred  earlier  today.  This 
is  an  annual  estimate  of  $600  milhon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  means  the 
Treasury  will  lose,  annually,  some  $600 
million  which  in  the  past  has  been  paid 
in;  does  it?  As  I  understand,  that  was 
a  court  decision  of  fairly  recent  develop- 
ment; and  it  is  my  understanding  that, 
on  the  basis  of  that  court  decision,  it  is 
anticipated  that  advantage  will  bf.  taken 
of  it,  and.  as  a  result,  taxes  will  be  re- 
duced below  what  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  many  additional 
claims  are  being  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  of  them  ret- 
roactive? 

Mr.  GORE.  Many  other  taxpayers 
aie  filing  under  protest,  with  due  notice 
of  claim  for  refund. 

The  extent  to  which  this  may  go  unless 
the  Congress  acts  is  utterly  unpredicta- 
ble. I  give  to  the  Senator  the  estimate 
of  the  Treasury;  but  I  call  to  his  atten- 
tion the  point  that  this  estimate  may  not 
accurately  foresee  or  take  into  account 
the  corollary  and  additional  interpreta- 
tions and  claims  which  may  arise.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasm-y  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  close  this  loophole. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  this  is  a  con- 
servative estimate  which  may,  at  least 
for  the  next  year  or  two,  be  exceeded 
quite  substantially,  on  the  basis  of  the 
returns  which  are  being  filed  imder  pro- 
test and  on  the  basis,  perhaps,  of  the 


retroactive  settlements  by  firms  which 
did  not  realize  that  this  loophole  existed ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  we  can  generally 
assume  that  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  present  administration  is  a  con- 
servative one.  I  would  point  to  the  Sen- 
ator one  additional  example  of  a  product 
that  is  in  wide  use  today — wallboard.  It 
is  made  from  gypsum.  The  value  of 
gypsum  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States  is  approximately  $65  milhon,  but 
the  value  of  the  wallboard  produced 
from  that  much  gypsiun  is  about  $250 
million.  To  take  a  tax  deduction  by  a 
percentage  depletion  formula  on  the 
finished  product  is  vastly  different  from 
taking  a  deduction  against  the  value  of 
the  gypsum  as  it  comes  from  the  earth. 
In  this  case,  on  gypsum  products  alone, 
the  Treasury  estimates  a  potential  an- 
nual loss  of  more  than  $21  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then,  m  the  first 
place,  revenue  losses  will  occur  if  this 
amendment  is  not  adopted.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  Treasury  clearly  and  em- 
phatically recommends  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
whether  or  not  there  has  lieen  any 
justification — any  economic  justification 
or  any  moral  justification — or  any  kmd 
of  reasonable  argument  that  has  been 
advanced  for  permitting  this  loophole  to 
be  opened  up  and  contmued.  if  he  knows 
about  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  people  have  at- 
tempted to  justify  it.  I  have  not  found 
any  justification  for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  reason 
why  I  have  asked  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  the  question,  becaiise  I  have 
looked  for  that  particular  matter.  I 
have  looked  m  the  financial  journals  and 
trade  publications.  I  think  the  oil  peo- 
ple have  a  legitimate  case.  I  disagree 
with  them  on  depletion,  but  they  have 
stated  their  case  pretty  well.  They  have 
top  economists  who  agree  with  them. 
But  I  have  found  nobody  who  has  com- 
petence in  the  tax  field  who  does  not 
concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  that  this 
is  a  loophole  and  it  should  be  plugged. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  loophole  that 
can  open  up  and  develop  and  widen,  and 
in  5  or  6  yeai's  a  justification  will  evolve. 
There  will  b(;  a  claim  of  justification  on 
the  basis  of  jjeople  having  invested  large 
sums  of  money  in  these  businesses  be- 
cause of  profitability.  Because  many 
I>eople  will  have  entered  into  the  busi- 
ness with  that  in  mind,  it  will  be  said 
they  had  this  assurance  from  the  court 
and  no  action  to  the  contrary  in  Con- 
gress. As  a  result,  there  will  be  a  vested 
interest  m  this  particular  loophole  which 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  overturn. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  Senator's 
amendment  is  so  appropriate.  Every 
month — certainly  every  year — ^that 
passes  is  going  to  make  it  that  much 
harder  to  close  the  loophole. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  be«i  suggested 
that  we  wait  until  the  Supreme  Court 
acts,  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  re- 
verse the  lower  court  decisions;  but  I 
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stibmlt  that  is  a  very  hazardous  course  to 
follow.  If  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
reverse  the  lower  court  declsl(»is.  Ipso 
facto  we  certainly  shall  suffer  the  loss  of 
1  year's  revenues,  and  they  would 
amount  to  at  least  $600  million.  Thm, 
the  longer  we  delay,  the  loss  increases 
proportionately,  on  the  basis  of  $600  mil- 
lion a  year. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  pointed  out  that  on  January 
19,  1969.  the  Treasury  Department  rec- 
ommended the  plugging  of  this  loophole. 
Mr.  GORE.   Tes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    And  we  have  done 
nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  OORE.  That  is  correct,  and  I  do 
not  know  why.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  Justification  for  our  failure  to  act. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  submit  the  presump- 
tion ought  to  be  that  the  lower  court 
was  right  and  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  confirm  the  decision.  We  may  have 
a  reversal,  but  with  the  lower  court  al- 
ready having  spoken,  we  have  an  ex- 
pression from  a  judicial  trlbimal  that 
this  allowance  is  justifiable  on  the  basis 
of  investment  in  the  finished  product,  as 
distinguished  from  the  crude  product. 

Mr.  GORE.     The  court  did  not  hold 
that  it  was  justifiable.    It  held  that  Con- 
gress had  enacted  a  statute  which  was 
subject  to  that  interpretation. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.   That  is  right. 
Mr.  GORE.    And  the  court  placed  that 
interpretation  on  it. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.    And  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  asked  us  to  change 
that  law.    The  Congress  has  not  done 
so.    It  is  a  big  loophole.    It  is  a  nuclear 
hole  In  our  tax  structure,  and  I  am  pro- 
posing exactly  the  language  the  Treas- 
ury Department  submitted. 

Blr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    What  in  the  world 
would    be    wrong    with    adopting    this 
amendment?     If    the    Supreme    Court 
should  reverse  the  lower  court,  we  shall 
have  lost  nothing. 
Mr.  GORE.    And  we  may  gain  a  lot. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    We  would  certainly 
gain  a  lot  in  either  event,  whether  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  or  reversed  the 
lower  court  decisions. 

Mr.  GORE.  Congress  must  decide 
now.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
decide,  and  decide  now,  whether  it  wants 
to  give  to  taxpayers  a  deduction  of  their 
taxable  income  based  upon  a  percentage 
value  of  manufactured,  completed,  pack- 
aged, and  delivered  products,  rather 
than  an  allowance  for  the  depletion  of 
the  ore  or  mineral  that  is  mined  from 
the  earth  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question  at  that  point? 
Mr.  GORE.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  not  the  theory  un- 
derlying the  grants  made  in  the  deple- 
tion laws  that  a  part  of  the  capital  Is 
being  used  up  by  the  mining  interest, 
and  that  since  it  is  capital,  there  ought 
to  be  some  depletion  or  privileges  grant- 
ed in  tax  deductions? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  read  to 
the  Senate  what  the  Treasiur  Depart- 
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ment  has  said  about  this,  but  I  do  not 
find  1  at  the  moment. 

Mr  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S  inator  yield? 

Mr  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
jimio  -  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who  had 
distir  guished  service  on  the  House  Ways 
and  Itfeans  Committee  and  who  now 
serve  with  distinction  on  the  Finance 
Comi  littee. 

Mr  McCarthy.  I  win  say  to  the 
Sena  or  from  Ohio  that  the  justification 
for  t  le  depletion  allowance  has  gone 
throt  gh  three  or  four  stages.  The  orig- 
inal I  irgument  was  that  depletion  allow- 
ance was  necessary  for  oil  so  that  the 
savin  ?s  on  taxes  through  the  use  of  the 
deple  ;ion  allowance  privilege  might  be 
used  for  exploration  and  discovery  of 
new  oil  fields.  Then  the  justification 
was  I  ased  on  the  argument  that  natural 
resotrces  were  being  depleted.  Follow- 
ing hat,  of  course,  the  privilege  was 
extei  ded  to  all  kinds  of  ininerals,  and 
even  ually  to  sknd  and  gravel,  and  even 
oystc  r  shells,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

W(!  find  that  depletion  allowance  is 
not  leally  based  on  depletion  of  natural 
resoirces,  but  is  applied,  really,  to 
profi  s;  so  that  the  concern  is  really 
aboui  depletion  of  profits.  That  is  the 
argu  nent  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
mak  ng. 

M  .  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml .  GORE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

M  •.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  I 
can  clarify  this  matter  somewhat.  Al- 
thovgrh  I  have  often  differed  with  the 
Sent  tor  on  the  question  of  percentage 
depletion.  I  do  not  fimdamentally  dls- 
agrei  with  him  on  what  he  is  trying  to 
do  b;  r  his  amendment. 

Tl  [e  theory  of  depletion  is  that  capital 
is  biing  used  up.  Let  us  suppose  a 
farmer  has  a  40-acre  farm.  On  that 
farm  we  may  presume  there  is  some 
cool  under  the  ground.  Perhaps  the 
farmer  will  discover  oil.  The  asset  in 
plac;  has  a  certain  amount  of  value. 
Perlaps  the  farmer  did  not  know  about 
the  isset,  but  the  homestead,  instead  of 
beln;  worth  $100  an  acre,  is  worth  $300 
an  icre  with  the  asset.  The  fanner 
may  sell  some  of  his  property,  which  is 
the  >il  in  place.  When  the  oil  is  gone 
the  armer  will  be  somewhat  poorer,  as- 
siun  ng  he  spends  his  money.  He  wUl 
hav(  that  much  less  of  an  asset,  after  he 
has  sold  it. 

T  le  depletion  theory  is  to  make  al- 
lowi  nee  for  the  fact  that  capital  is  be- 
ing used  up,  in  the  form  of  the  oil  or 
the  loal  imder  the  ground.  That  is  the 
sam;,  in  theory,  as  selling  part  of  the 
lane .  which  could  be  done  at  a  tax  rate 
invc  Iving  capital  gains.  If  the  farmer 
sells  the  asset  he  depletes  the  resource 
and  he  is  allowed  a  depletion  allowciiice. 
T  le  difference  between  those  who  ar- 
gue for  cost  depletion  and  those  who  ar- 
gue for  percentage  depletion  really  re- 
lates fundamentally  to  whether  one  is 
goir  g  to  place  a  value  upon  the  asset  in 
plac  ^  based  on  what  it  Is  worth  on  the 
mai  cet  as  a  discovered  asset,  or,  instead, 
bast  d  upon  what  it  costs  to  discover  it. 
Thflt  Is  fundamentally  the  argument, 
although  some  people  may  not  realize  it. 


In  this  case  there  is  no  process  of 
using  up  the  asset.  Senators  should 
keep  in  mind  the  difference  between  de- 
preciation and  depletion.  Depreciation 
is  a  process  in  which  the  article  must  be 
replaced  because  of  use. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  article  is  wearing 
out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  article 
will  be  gradually  used  up.  There  is  a 
cost  involved — the  cost  of  buying  more 
machinery,  as  an  example. 

With  respect  to  the  depletion  of  a  re- 
source in  place  the  depletion  allowance 
makes  sense.  When  we  permit  someone 
to  deplete  a  cost  of  processing,  there  is 
no  relationship  whatever  to  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  depletion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  any  event,  whether 
we  approach  the  law  upon  the  basis  of 
the  theory  of  inducing  mining,  upon  the 
theory  of  protecting  natiu-al  resources, 
or  upon  the  theory  of  expanding  the 
capital  structure,  none  of  the  theories 
support  the  contention  that  the  cost  of 
the  finished  product  should  be  refiective 
of  the  depletion,  as  contrasted  to  the 
value  of  the  asset  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  quite  correct.  In  any  case,  there 
is  a  need  for  clarification  of  the  law. 
The  argument  that  we  ought  to  wait  for 
the  Supreme  Coiut  to  decide  the  case  is 
without  any  real  substance,  and  really 
should  not  be  suggested  in  this  body, 
since  about  half  of  the  Members  dis- 
approve of  every  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Actually, 
responsible  officials  oftentimes,  when 
they  face  a  revenue  loss,  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  meet  the  crisis. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
a  lawsuit  was  filed  to  contest  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  gas  gathering  tax. 
When  the  lower  court  held  in  favor  of 
the  oil  company,  while  the  case  was  on 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  State 
legislature  was  called  into  session  and 
a  tax  was  passed  on  oil  severance,  which 
involved  the  same  industry  and  the  same 
revenue  from  a  different  approach,  so 
that  the  State  would  not  be  left  In 
financial  disaster  in  the  event  it  lost 
the  lawsuit. 

Most  responsible  administrators  and 
Governors,  if  they  observe  that  a  main 
support  of  the  State's  revenue  structure 
may  be  knocked  out,  will  not  wait  for  the 
disaster  to  occur.  Most  administrators 
will  find  ways  of  obtaining  the  revenue 
at  the  time  the  need  is  known. 

In  this  case  the  lawsuit  has  been  lost 
in  the  lower  court.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  every  reason  to  believe  the 
case  will  be  lost  upon  appeal.  There- 
fore, the  Treasury  Department  has  asked 
for  the  legislation.    The  trouble  with  the 
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Treasury  Department  is  that  it  takes  the 
Department  too  long  to  move.  It  is  too 
slow. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Treasury  rec- 
ommendations are  too  long.  If  that  is 
the  recommendation  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment before  the  Senator,  I  suppose 
it  is  about  18  pages  long,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GORR  I  think  it  consists  of  sev- 
eral pages.     1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  the  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  lower  court? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  has  been  a  series 
of  decisions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  a 
series  of  decisions? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  many 
decisions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  point  I  am  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  the  first  decision 
must  have  been  prior  to  January  1959. 
the  date  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Ti-easury  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  1958  to 
alert  the  Congress  to  the  danger.  He 
asked  that  the  law  be  clarified. 

The  Senator  asked  earlier  about  the 
theory  underlying  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  The  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Helvering  against  Bank  Line 
Oil  Company  stated  that  "the  purpose 
underlying  the  deduction  for  depletion  is 
to  compensate  the  taxpayer  for  the  ex- 
haustion of  a  mineral  reserve." 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  will  notice 
the  decision  states  "the  purpose  under- 
lying." 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance, 
as  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  so 
ably  stated,  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  the  natural  resource  which  is 
being  depleted. 

The  provision  of  law  which  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  percentage  depletion 
is  a  formula  for  giving  a  deduction  from 
taxable  income  to  businesses  engaged 
principally  in  the  extractive  industries. 

The  lower  courts  have  held  that  Con- 
Bre.ss  wrote  a  formula  which  allowed  the 
taxpayer  to  apply  the  percentage  deple- 
tion deduction  formula  not  to  the  value 
of  the  ore,  but  instead  to  the  manu- 
factured or  completed  product  value. 
The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  say  that  this  is  incorrect  and 
that  a  person  should  not  be  allowed  to 
deduct  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
packaged,  finished,  delivered  product 
upon  the  theory  that  he  is  depleting  an 
ore  or  a  resource  which  has  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured product. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Supreme  Court 
.^aid  that  by  force  of  the  language 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
not  said  that.     The  lower  courts  have. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  lower  courts  have 
said  that  by  force  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  act  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject, they  were  obligated  to  rule  that  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  becomes  entitled  to  the  tax 
allowance? 
Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  is  correct 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Instead  of  using  the 
value  of  the  crude  ore? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  Those 
decisions  are  interpretations  of  a  legis- 
lative act. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  have  asked  us  to  clarify 
that  legislative  act.  yet  we  are  asked  to 
delay.  Why?  It  is  so  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  give  us  guidelines.  We  al- 
ready have  guidelines.  It  is  our  basic 
and  fundamental  responsibility  to  write 
the  internal  revenue  laws.  That  is  not 
the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  law  upon  this  subject.  If  taxes  have 
been  paid  upon  the  old  theory  that  the 
deduction  is  reflected  by  the  value  of  the 
extracted  mineral  in  its  crude  state,  what 
length  of  time  does  a  taxpayer  have  to 
recoup  his  payments  which  were  made 
under  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  law?  Has 
that  been  discussed? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  undertake  to  ob- 
tain the  complete  answer  to  the  question. 

I  believe  the  rule  ordinarily  is  3  years, 
but  it  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  cases  were  decided  as  long 
as  3  years  ago.  and  taxpayers  have  been 
filing  under  protest,  with  service  of  no- 
tice that  a  claim  for  refmid  will  be  filed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  ramifica- 
tions probably  can  become  greater  than 
anyone  conceives  at  this  time.  One  has 
3  years  in  which  to  make  claim  to  re- 
cover taxes  paid  by  mistake  of  fact  or 
law.  Taxpayers  could  be  filing  such 
claims  for  refunds  today. 

Mr.  GORE.     They  are. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  they  will  be  able 
to  have  refunded  taxes  which  were  paid 
by  mistake  in  the  past  3  years.  Some 
taxpayers  filed  their  returns  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  GORE.  They  were  not  filed  by 
mistake  but  under  protest. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  payments  were 
made  under  such  returns  in  the  belief 
that  the  law  had  one  meaning  when  it 
had  another. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  depletion  al- 
lowance on  oil  was  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  owner  of  an  oil  well  had 
no  assurance  that  he  could  find  another 
well  when  his  property  was  depleted. 

To  encourage  fiu-ther  exploration,  the 
idea  of  an  oil  depletion  allowance  was 
advanced,  and  the  theory  was  more  or 
less  accepted  that  the  owner  should  re- 
cover at  least  the  cost  of  his  investment 
in  the  original  well. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore]  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
LAUSCHE  ]  know  that  in  many  cases 
through  depletion  allowance  the  cost  of 
drilling  a  partictilar  oil  well  by  a  par- 
ticular company  has  been  recovered 
many  times  over. 

A  second  justification  that  is  always 
raised  is  one  which  relates  to  defense. 
The  argiunent  was  made  that  the  allow- 
ance should  be  given  to  create  reserves 
in  case  of  a  war  emergency.  There  are 
two  answers  to  that  argument  We 
have  proven  reserves  in  the  ratio  of  30 
to  1,  the  "1"  being  the  consumption  in  a 


single  year.  At  one  time  it  was  said  that 
we  needed  a  ratio  of  10  to  1  to  be  rea- 
sonably secure,  but  at  the  present  time 
proven  reserves  around  the  world  are 
approximately  30  to  1. 

In  addition,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
knows,  the  nature  of  the  ore  has 
changed  and  the  need  for  proven  oil  re- 
serves all  around  the  world  is  no  longer 
SLZ  significant  as  it  was  during  World 
War  n  and  the  years  immediately  after. 

So  the  two  or  three  principal  justifica- 
tions have  not  been  eliminated  alto- 
gether, but  their  effectiveness  has  been 
greatly  reduced. 

Perhaps  more  serious  than  what  I 
have  mentioned  is  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  depletion  has  been  extended  from 
the  grant  of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  here,  even  to 
sand  and  gravel. 

The  Senator  may  know  that  a  rather 
strong  case  was  made  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  Jockeys'  Guild  of  America. 
They  made  an  effective  argument.  I 
think  a  more  logical  argiunent  can  be 
made  for  the  granting  of  a  depletion 
allowance  to  jockeys,  since  their  capabili- 
ties are  in  part  physical  and  in  part  in- 
tellectual. Their  assets  deplete,  and  the 
justification  for  applying  the  depletion 
allowance  to  their  particular  skill  is  cer- 
tainly greater  than  for  applying  it  to 
something  like  the  finished  wallboard 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
presented  by  way  of  example. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  while  I 
ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Mimiesota? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  my  friend  from 
Minnesota,  since  he  grants  the  logic 
of  a  depletion  allowance  for  jockeys, 
whether  he  does  not  think  there  should 
be  a  depletion  allowance  for  U.S.  Sena- 
tors who  must  put  up  with  this  kind 
of  thing  all  day. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  do  not  know 

Mr.  GORE.  Etoes  the  Senator's  com- 
ment refer  to  my  speech? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  the  case  of 
jockeys  the  argument  was  made  that 
the  average  riding  life  Is  less  than  4 
years.  We  would  have  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent standard  applied  to  U.S.  Sena- 
tors. At  least  the  average  senatorial 
life  runs  aroimd  12  years;  does  it  not? 
Would  it  not  be  possible,  by  establish- 
ing statistics  from  the  time  of  the 
Poimding  Fathers  all  the  way  through 
1960,  to  come  up  with  a  plan,  if  our  Re- 
publican friends  do  not  wince  at  the 
word,  which  would  enable  one  to  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  depletion  allow- 
ance for  Senators? 

I  think  if  we  continue  to  extend  the 
privilege  as  fully  as  is  now  being  done, 
perhaps  we  should  extend  the  depletion 
allowance  to  U.S.  Senators,  although  in 
my  judgment  they  should  be  the  last 
ones  to  be  given  that  consideration. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.    CLARK.    Both    my    friend    the 

Senator  from  Tennessee  and  my  friend 

the  Senator  tvom  Minnesota  came  to  the 
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Senate  the  hard  way  through  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  wonder  if  they 
would  not  agree  that  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  more 
nearly  allied  to  jockejrs  than  are  Sena- 
tors, that  perhaps  the  wear  and  tear  on 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  substantially  higher  than  the 
wear  and  tear  on  Senators  who,  after 
all,  serve  for  6  years. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  the  4- 
year  average  life  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  a  true  average  of  4  years.  I  would 
say  that  on  the  average  they  are  effec- 
tive for  4  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Some  of  them  come 
frwn  areas  of  the  country  where  they 
can  rely  on  reelection  more  so  than  can 
scone  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  connection  with  the 
claim  of  the  Jockeys  for  depletion  al- 
lowance, I  would  not  want  Senators  to 
be  ruled  as  entirely  incapable  of  jock- 
eying. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  as  I  recall,  it  was 
Eddie  Arcaro  who  made  the  case  for  the 
jockeys,  and  it  may  well  be  that  if  we 
consider  where  he  finished  in  the  Preak- 
ness,  he  probably  deserves  some  kind  of 
depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
reference  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  I  wish  to  read  a 
statement  from  Mr.  Lindsay,  but  before 
doing  so  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  already  denied 
writs  of  certiorari  in  a  number  of  cases, 
so  those  decisions  are  now  in  effect. 

One  case  which  is  regarded  as  critical 
and  typical  of  the  issue  is  now  pending. 

However,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  proceeded  to  implement 
some  of  the  decisions.    I  read: 

Mr.  LnrosAY.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  empha- 
size that  we  have  attempted  to  conform  our 
administrative  practice  to  the  adverse  de- 
cisions of  three  circuits  which  allowed  ad- 
ditional processes  found  to  be  customary 
across  the  Nation  for  brick  manufacturers 
and  cement  rock.  Indeed,  within  4  days  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  denial  of  certiorari  in 
several  such  cases  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Issued  a  news  release  in  part  as 
follows : 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  •  •  •  is 
taking  steps  to  dispose  of  pending  litigation 
In  claims  involving  brick  and  tile  clay  and 
cement  rock  as  required  under  these  deci- 
sions, and  to  conform  Treasury  regulations 
and  outstanding  rulings  accordingly.  This 
should  permit  the  expeditious  disposition  of 
the  great  majority  of  such  cases." 

So  it  is  clear  from  the  quotation  that 
rights  are  already  vested,  and  we  have 
delayed  for  nearly  2  years  taking  action 
which  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  have  recommended  to  clar- 
ify the  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the 
Senator  recall  what  the  estimated  Treas- 
ury loss  will  be  from  depletion  being  al- 
lowed on  piXKjessing  cost? 

Mr.  GORE.  Potentially  $600  mllliMi 
annually. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Are  we  los- 
ing all  of  that  money  now  or  are  we 
only  in  prospect  of  losing  it? 
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Mr  GORE.  I  should  say  it  is  held  in 
abeyj  nee,  and,  according  to  my  ccanmit- 
tee  c  ►lleagues,  awaiting  the  possiUe  ac- 
tion ( rf  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Is  it  possible 
vmde'  existing  law  for  corporations 
whic  I  have  failed  to  claim  this  allowance 
to  ffle  amended  retiims  for  bygone 
yean? 

Mi  ,  GORE.  I  am  advised  that  the  gen- 
eral rule  is  that  they  have  3  years  in 
whic  1  to  do  so. 

Ml.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  For  only 
the  r  Bcent  past  years  there  is  a  revenue 
loss  (f  perhaps  $1,800  million. 

Ml .  GORE.    Eighteen  months  ago  we 
were  advised  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury   that   claims   totaling   almost 
$300  million  were  pending  at  that  time. 
Ml.  McCarthy.    Mr.  president,  will 
the  £  enator  yield? 
Ml .  GORE.    I  yield. 
Ml.  McCarthy,    if  what  happened 
in  tJiat  case  follows  what  happened  in 
simi  ar  cases  in  the  past,  we  can  expect 
that  eventually  they  will  try  to  catch  up 
and   try   to   recover  the   entire   $1,800 
million. 

I  ecall  the  hearings  on  the  question 
of  reserves,  when  a  special  provision 
was  written  into  the  law  to  permit 
com  )anles  to  set  up  reserves  on  antici- 
pate! expenses.  Some  of  them  antici- 
pate! all  their  expenses  in  2  years,  and 
the  ;ffect.  of  course,  was  to  give  them  a 
doul  lie  deduction  for  1  year.  In  the  case 
of  s  )me  corporations  it  would  be  im- 
posa  ble  to  catch  up  with  them  in  a 
hun  ired  years.  Perhaps  a  corporation 
wou  d  go  broke.  In  that  case  one  could 
never  catch  up  with  them.  One  of  the 
witr  esses  representing  a  company 
which  had  not  taken  advantage  of  that 
provision  was  asked  about  it.  He  was 
ask<  d,  "Did  you  not  know  of  this  special 
pro^  ision?" 

H;  said,  "Yes;  but  it  looked  too  good 
to  b  s  true." 

I  assume  that  there  are  some  people 
who,  with  regard  to  the  depletion  allow - 
anc  I.  will  realize  that  it  is  true. 

NiT.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
clos ;.  I  have  spoken,  I  hope  only  a  rea- 
son! ible  length  of  time,  on  this  very  im- 
ponant  problem.  The  sad  part  of  the 
whcle  situation  is  that  we  have  under- 
tak(  n  a  discussion  of  a  very  important, 
timdly  and  technical  matter,  and  there 
hav  J  been  only  12  or  15  Senators  listen- 
ing to  the  discussion.  I  do  not  know 
whit  will  happ>en  to  the  amendment. 
I  hive  done  my  best  to  present  it.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

M  r.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he 
yiel  i  to  me? 
\  r.  GORE.  I  yield. 
ii  r.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Termessee  that  I  hope 
he  1  irill  not  be  discouraged  by  the  sparse 
att<  ndance. 

\  r.  GORE.  I  should  acknowledge  the 
fac1  that  there  are  many  duties  a  Sena- 
tor must  perform.  I  myself  am  absent 
f roi  a  the  floor  at  times,  attending  com- 
mit «e  meetings  and  looking  after  the 
bus  ness  of  my  office.  I  should  like  also 
to  ( bserve  that  it  Is  now  20  minutes  to  3 
on  Saturday  aftemocMi,  after  we  were 
her  i  until  after  past  midnight  last  night. 


II 


Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned that  the  Senator  is  not  discour- 
aged by  the  sparse  attendance,  because 
I  am  confident  that  as  the  debate  pro- 
ceeds those  of  us  who  feel  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  feels  will  be  heart- 
ened by  the  interest  our  colleagues  will 
take  in  this  very  important  subject  as  a 
result  of  the  debate.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  believe  it  is  so  important  that  he 
develop  these  facts  fully  today,  so  that 
our  colleagues,  who  are  conscientious 
men.  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  debate  in  the  Record  tomorrow  or 
over  the  weekend,  and  thus  get  by  eye 
what  they  obviously  are  not  getting  by 
ear. 

My  friend  from  Tennessee  has  spoken 
a  good  long  while,  but  not  too  long,  ex- 
plaining a  very  technical  and  complex 
amendment.  My  guess  is  that  even  the 
relatively  small  number  of  Senators  who 
have  sat  through  his  argument — I  was 
not  able  to  do  so  all  through  the  argu- 
ment— would  like  to  have  the  matter  in 
written  form  so  they  can  study  it  and 
realize  exactly  how  important  it  is.  The 
vital  fact  my  friend  pointed  out  is  that 
by  his  amendment  of  the  revenue  laws, 
recommended  by  the  Treasury  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Anderson,  there  would  be 
yielded  $100  million  a  year  of  additional 
revenue  over  and  above  what  we  are 
about  to  lose  as  a  result  of  court  deci- 
sions. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  prevent  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  that  amount  of  revenue. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  from 
what  appear  to  be  the  only  hearings 
which  were  held  on  this  subject,  which 
was  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  hearings  were  confined  to 
a  discussion  of  the  debt  limit  and  of 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  which 
affects  our  foreign  trade.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  was  not  asked  a  single 
question  about  my  friend's  amendment; 
nor  did  anyone  from  the  Treasury  tes- 
tify on  the  desirability  of  it.  It  took  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  acting  on  his 
own — and  belonging  to  a  party  different 
from  that  of  the  administration — to 
bring  this  matter  up.  When  he  did  so 
he  was  unable  to  command  a  majority 
of  his  own  Committee  on  Finance,  for 
reasons  which  are  completely  inexplica- 
ble. So  the  only  alternative  facing  my 
friend  from  Tennessee  was  to  bring  this 
matter  out  on  the  floor,  as  he  has  so 
ably  done,  and  thus  call  the  attention 
of  not  only  the  Senate  but  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  wickedness  of  the  thing  and 
the  need  for  the  amendment. 

He  is  to  be  highly  commended.  I  hope 
he  is  not  going  to  be  discouraged  because 
he  was  not  avidly  listened  to  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late him  p>ersonally  for  his  work  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  his  arguments.  I 
hope  every  Senator  will  read  the  debate 
in  full  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  enjoyed  very 
much  the  presentation  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  be  on  the  floor  during  all  of  it,  but  I 
have  been  present  during  a  good  part  of 
It.  Frankly,  this  whole  question  of  de- 
pletion is  one  which  has  caused  me  con- 
siderable concern  and  difBculty  over  the 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress.  In 
the  beginning  it  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent compensation  for  the  wasting  of 
assets  or  for  the  decrease  of  resources. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  applying  the  rule, 
as  in  some  of  the  cases  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  presented  to  the  Senate, 
we  have  gotten  away  from  that  idea,  or 
at  least  we  have  not  stuck  strictly  to  it. 
I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  when  a  person  uses  up  a  part 
of  his  resources  in  earning  the  income 
he  should  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  de- 
pletion, but  that  that  should  be  geared 
to  the  actual  depletion  of  the  resouixe. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  that.  I 
would  be  very  liberal  both  with  respect  to 
the  depletion  of  a  resource  owned  by  the 
taxpayer  and  in  giving  an  allowance  to 
encourage  exploration  and  development. 
But.  as  the  Senator  has  stated,  we  have 
gone  far  astray  from  that.  Now  we  have 
a  percentage  formula  which  bears  no  re- 
lation whatever  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
source. If  it  does,  it  is  entirely  acci- 
dental. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  has 
disturbed  me.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I 
would  be  willing  also  to  allow  something 
to  encourage  exploration,  particularly  in 
those  fields  where  we  needed  to  increase 
the  production  of  a  particular  commod- 
ity. But  I  think  the  ideas  ought  to  be 
kept  and  distinct.  I  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  formula  that  recognizes  a  de- 
pletion that  is  tied  to  the  consuming  of 
resources 

Mr.  GORE.    The  use. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  use.  Well, 
consuming  of  resources. 

Mr.  GORE.    Exhaustion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Exhaustion.  That 
Ls  the  word.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
consideration  if  it  is  one  of  the  ca.ses 
where  we  ought  to  encourage  explora- 
tion, but  the  formula  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rate unto  itself.  The  two  can  be  tied 
together,  but  there  should  be  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  which  is  for  which. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
There  is  no  justification  for  giving  a  big 
tax  deduction  to  someone  who  is  not 
discovering  anything  except  a  means  of 
avoiding  the  tax. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  thing 
that  has  bothered  me  and  has  made  me 
loath  to  vote  for  amendments  which 
sought  either  to  do  away  with  or  dras- 
tically reduce  the  depletion  allowance, 
even  when  I  recognized  that  there  were 
weaknesses  in  these  depletion  allow- 
ances. It  is  the  fact  that  it  seems  to 
me  there  has  never  been  a — shall  I  say — 
scientific  study  of  what  these  allow- 
ances are  and  how  they  should  be  geared 
according  to  the  basic  formula  upon 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
I  concur. 

That  is  what  bothers  me.  We  are 
working  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  indi- 
cated the  same  thought  a  few  minutes 
ago.  We  are  working  on  Uie  basis  of 
guesses. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  department  may 
have  made  the  kind  of  study  indicated, 
but  no  one  in  the  Senate,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  made  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Has  a  committee 
ever  checked  into  these  questions  and 
really  made  a  determination  that  this 
does  represent  depletion? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not,  so  far  as  I  know,  in 
the  Senate.  There  may  have  been  sub- 
committees of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  the  House  who  looked  into 
the  subject.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  may  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  This  matter  has 
{jotten  somewhat  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  exactly  how 
I  feel.  It  has  gotten  away  out  of  hand. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  bi*ing  it 
back  into  hand. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  what  happens,  as 
in  so  many  other  cases  under  the  tax 
code,  where  it  is  found  that  someone  has 
an  advantage,  is  that  some  other  group, 
or  even  individuals,  raise  the  cry  of 
equity.  I  think  we  would  be  horrified 
to  know  what  injustices  have  been  per- 
petrated in  the  name  of  equity.  Each 
one  comes  in  and  says,  "In  the  name 
of  equity,  give  me  a  special  privilege  or 
advantage  which  someone  else  has." 

In  the  case  of  the  depletion  allowance, 
I  think  there  was  some  depletion  in  oil. 
The  depletion  might  have  been  subject 
to  some  changje  in  1953  or  1954.  What 
happened?  In  the  name  of  equity,  we 
extended  the  depletion  provision  to  other 
minerals,  even  including  sand  and  gravel 
and  oyster  shells. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  referred  several  times  to 
sand  and  gravel.  If  a  man  owns  a  plot 
of  ground  in  which  he  has  a  deposit  of 
sand  and  gravel,  and  he  uses  them  up 
and  if  there  is  a  true  depletion  formula, 
is  he  not  entitled  to  the  depletion  al- 
lowance? That  is  the  reason  why  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a 
basic  formula  relating  to  the  using  up  of 
the  natural  resource,  whatever  it  is. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  we  have  had 
the  overall  depletion  on  capital  explo- 
ration incentives  has  created  the  de- 
mands for  equalization. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  man  might  have  bought  land  at 
a  cost  of  $100  an  acre 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  difference 
does  that  make?  I  know  of  some  land 
which  was  bought  at  the  price  of  $1  an 
acre,  on  which  oil  was  found,  but  on 
which  the  owner  got  his  depletion  al- 
lowance. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  suppose  gravel  is 
found,  and  it  is  worth  25  cents  a  yard. 
The  owner  may  get  a  depletion  allow- 
ance through  the  years  which  may  run 
as  high  as  $300,000  or  $400,000. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  Although  he 
may  have  purchased  the  land  for  a  dol- 
lar an  acre,  he  might  get  a  million  dol- 
lars in  depletion  allowance. 


Mr.  McCarthy,  why  not  give  such 
a  benefit  to  a  jockey?  Why  not  give  it 
to  every  citizen? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  we  get 
into  something  different  in  that  case. 
We  are  speaking  now  about  using  up 
resources;  about  something  a  man  takes 
out  of  the  earth.  In  the  other  instance, 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings.  If 
it  Is  decided  to  go  into  that  phase,  we 
should  give  the  benefits  across  the  board. 
I  think  that  matter  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  study. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  could 
argue  that  any  time  one  is  dealing  with 
a  physical  asset,  no  tax  should  be  col- 
lected so  long  as  the  asset  is  being  used 
up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  prin- 
ciple has  been  partially  recognized  in  the 
case  of  artists  and  writers. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  case  of  percent- 
age depletion,  the  tax  deduction  bears 
no  relation  to  either  the  cost  or  the  de- 
pletion of  the  resource. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  that  has  been 
of  limited  value. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  really  be 
easier  to  make  an  application  for  a  de- 
pletion allowance  for  sand  and  gravel 
than  to  apply  it  to  gas  and  other  min- 
erals. I  think  oil  may  be  one  subject 
to  which  the  principle  may  be  applied. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  may  be  true; 
but  it  seems  to  me  a  very  careful  sur- 
vey and  scientific  study  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  whole  field  of  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

Mr.  GrORE.  Senators  are  discussing 
a  matter  which  is  not  involved  in  my 
amendment.  Depletion  allowances  for 
gas  and  oil  are  not  involved  in  it.  What 
is  involved  in  my  amendment  is  the  ap- 
plication of  the  percentage  depletion  de- 
duction formula  to  the  manufactured 
product,  instead  of  to  the  value  of  the 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  realize  that; 
however,  I  think  it  relates  to  a  point  I 
have  made,  that  there  should  be  a  true 
depletion  formula.  It  should  relate  to 
the  using  up  of  the  resource.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  brick  as  an  example.  Why 
should  a  brick  manufacturer  be  entitled 
to  a  depletion  allowance  on  the  finished 
product?  It  seems  to  me  the  resource 
is  used  up  when  the  clay  is  taken  out  of 
the  ground  and  sold.  That  is  why  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  a  basic  depletion 
formula.  That  is  w-hy  I  brought  up  the 
question. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
McCarthy]  said  a  minute  ago,  we  have 
let  the  matter  get  out  of  hand.  We  have 
gotten  away  from  the  idea  on  which  I 
believe  the  depletion  allowance  was  orig- 
inally designed ;  namely,  the  using  up  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Probably  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  already  covered  the 
items  I  shall  menticui.  If  he  has,  he  can 
tell  me,  and  I  will  not  pursue  the  thought. 

What  has  been  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
interpreting  this  law  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  gave  the  allowance  on  the 
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basis  of  value  as  taken  out,  instead  of 
existing  value  in  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  GORK  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  law;  and  the  Treasury  still  believes 
that  the  interpretation  which  not  only 
the  Treasury  in  this  administration,  but 
In  previous  administrations,  placed  upon 
the  statute  was  a  correct  one.  but  some 
of  the  court  decisions  have  been  other- 
wise.   

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  was  the  law 
enacted? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  last  enactment  of 
which  I  am  aware  is  the  codification  of 
1954.  However,  I  do  not  believe  the 
matter  was  changed  substantially  then. 
It  goes  back  to  1932. 1  beUeve. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Then,  for  approxi- 
mately 26  years  there  was  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  law  which  granted  an  allow- 
ance reflecting  the  value  of  the  mineral 
as  taken  out  of  the  land,  instead  of  its 
value  as  put  into  the  finished  product? 
Mr.  OORE.  "Yes"  is  the  answer. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Twenty-six  years 
later,  some  lawyer  found  that  there 
might  be  a  chance  of  changing  the  in- 
terpretation through  judicial  decree? 

Mr.  OORK  TTie  first  claim  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge  was  filed  in  1951 — 
for  the  taxable  year  1951. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Approximately  when 
was  the  first  decision  rendered?  I  should 
like  to  have  the  information  for  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  advised  by  Mr.  Colin 
Stam.  to  which  I  wish  to  pay  tribute — 
he  is  not  on  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the  tech- 
nical staff,  and  an  excellent  one,  cf  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation — that  the  first  case  was  lost  by 
the  Government  some  3  years  ago,  but 
that  for  the  past  2  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  losing  all  of  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  the  fact  is 
that  for  about  25  years  this  law  was 
interpreted  in  a  manner  which  produced 
far  more  in  taxes  than  the  interpreta- 
tion now  made  by  the  different  courts 
will  produce. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  to  place  the 
interpretation  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  same  category  it  was  in  for  25  years 
before  the  courts  acted  upon  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  My  amendment  is  exactly 
the  amendment  recommended  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  I  am  not  certain 
that  I  can  say  it  would  restore  the  inter- 
pretation to  what  it  was. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  to  a  substan- 
tial degree. 

Mr.  GORE.  Substantially:  yes,  I 
agree.  In  my  thinking,  I  would  go  fur- 
ther than  the  Treasury  Department;  but 
they  may  be  correct;  and  the  chances  are 
that  they  are  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  do  not  agree  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court 
should  sustain  the  finding  which  has 
been  made  recently  by  the  lower  courts, 
the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasiur  would 
be  approximately  $600  million  a  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  the  estimate  of 
the  potential  loss. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Mr.   President,  wiH 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


BLEATING.    If  the  Supreme  Court 

reverse  the  lower  court,  would 

^t  effectuate  what  the  Senator 

rennessee  is  seeking  to  do  bv  the 

legislation? 

GORE.    Not    entirely,    because 

cases  have  been  lost.    The  Su- 

Covart  has  denied  certiorari  in 

them. 

style  of  the  case  now  pending  is 

Sewer  Pipe  Co.  against  United 

of  America.    I  am  not  sure  what 

of  the  Supreme  Court  would 

though  it  completely  upheld 

p>sition  and  the  contention  of  the 

Government,  in  my  view,  it  would 

jiartially  correct  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  say  in  the  august  pres- 

the  distinguished  senior  Senator 

Mississippi    [Mr.   EIastlakdI,    the 

of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 

.  that  I  do  not  endorse  or  condone 

ik)tion  that  the  UJS.  Senate  should 

or  the  Supreme  Court,  before  leg- 

.  on  any  internal  revenue  matter, 

is  the  prerogative  of  the  legisla- 

l^anch  of  the  Government. 

KEATING.     Mr.    President,    will 

from  Tennessee  yield? 
GORE.     I  yield. 

KEATING.     I  would  not  want  my 

to  be  regarded  as  indicating  or 

that  I  had  any  thought  that 

Supreme  Court  should  legislate,  as 

agai^t  the  legislative  branch.    I  have 

been  a  firm  believer  in  the  separa- 

powers  and  in  the  principle  that 

lot  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  legis- 
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seeking  to  determine  what  the 
would  be.  As  I  understand  the 
position  of  the  Senator,  it  is  that  even 
thourh  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  re- 
verse the  holding  of  the  lower  courts, 
the  decision  would  be  made  on  the  spe- 
cific acts  of  the  case  before  the  Court. 
:nd  therefore  would  not  give  the  full 
relief  which  is  embodied  in  the  Senators 
amer  dment. 


GORE.    Yes,  that  is  my  under - 


LAUSCHE.     Mr.    President,    will 
Senator  yield?    I  should  like  to  add 
to  that  statement. 
GORE.    I  yield. 

LAUSCHE.     I  do  not  think  it  is 

to   assiune    that   if   the   Supreme 

were  to  overrule  the  holding  by 

l|Dwer  courts,  all  would  be  well.    It 

that  all  would  be  well,  except  in 

minor  degree,  as  regards  decisions 

.  already  have  been  rendered,  and 

subsequent  Supreme  Court's  decision 

affect  the  rights  acquired  by  the 

in  those  decisions. 
GORE.     Certiorari    has    already 
denied  in  several  cases. 
.  LAUSCHE.    But  let  us  assume  the 
Court  reversed  the  findings  of 
lt)wer  courts,  and  then  we  proceeded 
legislation.    All  of  the  claims  that 
accrued  in  the  past  and  all  of  the 
for  taxes  erroneously  paid  for 
before  would  be  pressed,  and  pay- 
by    the    Government    would    be 
and  if  1  year  from  now  we 
legislation,   after  the  Supreme 
sustained  the  holding,  the  loss,  in 
my  ipinioi^  would  be  $2  billion. 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  president,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  think  we  should 
realize  that  the  responsibility  in  this 
matter  is  not  primarily  that  of  the  Court. 
During  the  years,  the  Congress  has  added 
to  the  code  with  regard  to  the  depletion 
allowances,  to  the  extent  of  building  in  a 
kind  of  subsidy,  in  many  cases.  So  I 
think  the  Congress  should  straighten  out 
this  situation. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  consideration  and  attention  of  my 
colleagues.    I  thank  each  one  of  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Last  evening,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
stated  that  we  are  indulging  in  irrespon- 
sible fiscal  practices  in  this  session,  by 
following  the  course  of  Increasing  spend- 
ing and  reducing  taxes.  I  should  like  to 
discuss  briefly  this  general  subject. 

Last  night,  I  referred  to  a  letter  which 
I  received  from  a  citizen  of  Ohio.  In 
the  letter  he  said,  in  effect.  "If  you  want 
long  tenure  in  public  office.  I  advise  you 
to  follow  the  course  of  supporting  all 
spending  programs,  opposing  all  new  tax 
measures,  and  supporting  all  measures  to 
repeal  existing  taxes."  Probably  there 
is  some  truth  in  what  he  said;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  in  general  he  is  grossly  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  the 
people  of  the  country  want  to  follow  a 
course  that  will  insure  the  security  of  the 
Government  and  the  Nation.  They  do 
want  taxes  reduced  and  taxes  eliminated, 
and  they  want  expenditures  made  wher- 
ever Justified  in  the  interest  of  the  se- 
curity of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  If  we  followed  the  course  of 
letting  them  know  what  our  problems 
are,  they  would  be  glad  to  subscribe  and 
applaud.  However,  if  we  fail  to  acquaint 
them  with  our  problems,  they  grope  in 
the  dark,  and  follow  the  easiest  course. 

At  one  time  in  our  country  there  was 
the  philosophy  that  the  Government 
should  si>end  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  assurance  of  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  the  development  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  then  should  Im- 
pose the  taxes  necessary  in  order  cur- 
rently to  defray  those  expenditures. 
That  was  a  sound  theory.  Surpluses 
were  not  developed;  deficits  were  not 
acciunulated. 

Then  there  came  a  period  in  which  it 
was  advocated.  "Spend  and  spend,  and 
tax  and  tax."  That  might  have  been 
well  in  the  period  of  a  very  catastrophic 
depression;  but  that  course  could  not  go 
on  and  insure  the  life  of  our  country. 

Regrettably,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  now 
following  the  course  of  "Spend  and 
spend,  but  do  not  tax."  Mr.  President, 
that  cannot  be.  It  is  irrational;  it  is 
illogical;  and  it  can  only  lead  to  calamity. 
I  should  like  to  point  out  for  a  mo- 
ment what  has  happened  since  1931.  In 
the  29  years  since  1931,  In  only  4  years 
have  revenues  exceeded  expenditures. 
In  25  out  of  the  last  29  years,  we  have 
operated  on  a  deficit  basis.  The  highest 
deficits,  except  In  the  war  years,  occurred 
in  1953  and  1959.    In  1953,  the  deficit 
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was    $9,449    million.     In    1959,    it    was 
$12,427  million. 

I  concede  that  there  can  be  negligible 
deficits  in  a  growing  economy  without 
causing  grave  danger  to  the  general 
economy  and  governmental  structure, 
but  I  likewise  submit  that  we  cannot  in- 
terminably be  indulging  in  deficits  with- 
out facing  a  probable  calamity  at  some 
time  in  the  future. 

The  theory  that  w^e  can  spend  ourselves 
into  prosperity  has  never  been  found 
sound,  although  it  has  been  advocated  by 
.some  economists  in  the  decades  from 
1930  to  1960.  The  ordinary  individual 
who  each  year  spends  more  than  he  takes 
in  finds  out  that  the  path  which  he  is 
traveling  leads  to  the  poor  house.  And 
if  we  as  a  nation  keep  spending  each 
year  more  than  we  take  in,  we  shall  be 
coming  to  the  point  where  there  will  be  a 
brink  ahead  of  us. 

On  the  matter  of  deficit  operations,  I 
point  out  that  in  the  year  1942,  the  deficit 
was  $21  billion:  in  1943,  $57  billion;  in 
1944,  $51  billion;  and  in  1945.  $53  billion. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  taken 
the  years  from  1942  to  1945.  both  inclu- 
sive. The  deficit  for  those  years,  in 
the  aggregate,  was  $182  billion. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  if  we 
!4et  into  international  difficulties  again, 
and  if  we  have  to  gear  our  economy  to 
a  wartime  program,  the  deficits  will  prob- 
ably jump  to  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a 
year.  My  query  is.  How  are  we  going  to 
carry  them?  We  have  not  placed  our- 
selves in  a  better  fiscal  situation  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  our  national  debt  was  $258  billion. 
It  is  estimated  to  be  $284  billion  in  the 
year  1960.  That  means  the  debt  has  in- 
creased, since  the  end  of  the  war,  in  the 
sum  of  $26  billion. 

We  have  allegedly  Ijeen  living  in  a  pe- 
riod of  prosperity.  Abundance  has  been 
the  gift  of  the  peojsle  of  the  land.  But  in 
that  period  of  prasperity  and  abundance, 
instead  of  having  done  what  the  frugal 
housewife  and  the  frugal  husband  would 
do — pay  off  our  debt — we  have  increased 
it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  had  these  deficits  In  a  time  of  com- 
parative peace,  a  time  of  cold  war,  to 
be  sure,  but  not  a  shooting  war,  is  be- 
cause of  the  very  Improvident  action 
taken  in  1954  by  substantially  decreasing 
the  Federal  tax  take,  from  which  we 
have  been  suffering  ever  since,  and  now 
it  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  do  it 
all  over  again? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed myself  on  that  question,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  that  in  1954,  when 
the  general  tax  reduction  was  made,  a 
serious  mistake  was  perpetrated.  I  feel 
just  as  certain,  as  I  stand  here  now,  that 
I  would  not  have  gone  along  with  that 
proposal  in  1954. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  my  friend 
would  not  have,  if  he  had  been  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  then  Governor 
of  Ohio,  and  I  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing.   My  opinion  at  that  time,  and  I  so 


expressed  it,  was.  "Pay  off  the  debt  first, 
and  then  reduce  the  taxes." 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will 
briefiy  yield  further,  It  is  true.  Is  It  not. 
that  having  reduced  taxes  In  1954 — the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  think  improvi- 
dently— we  did  find  a  condition  in  the 
country  of  substantial  economic  reces- 
sion as  a  result  of  which  the  reduced  tax 
load  was  tumble  to  produce  a  balanced 
budget,  and  we  had  the  largest  peacetime 
deficit  in  the  history  of  our  country? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  that  is  true. 
The  deficit  in  1953  was  $9  billion,  but  it 
was  $12  billion  in  1959. 

On  that  score,  should  not  we  take  a 
look  at,  not  the  prospect,  but  the  portent 
and  the  danger  of  a  depression,  in  which 
the  deficits,  instead  of  being  $9  billion,  as 
it  was  in  1953,  and  $12  billion,  as  it  was 
in  1959,  might  rise  to  $20  billion  and  $25 
billion?  My  query  is,  If  that  happens, 
where  do  we  have  the  reserves  upon 
which  to  draw  to  face  the  problem? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete accord  with  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  a  question 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Does  he  not 
view  with  considerable  concern  the 
worsening  of  the  military  situation  and 
the  international  posture  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  summit  conference,  but  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster  which  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  our  Japanese  policy,  and 
now  the  shelling  of  the  Quemoy  islands 
by  the  Chinese  Communists?  Would  not 
the  Senator  be  concerned  that  we  might, 
in  the  interest  of  self-preservation  and 
national  security,  have  to,  within  the 
coming  fiscal  year  for  which  we  are  now 
budgeting  and  appropriating,  increase 
even  further  oiu"  expenditures  to  protect 
our  safety? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  present.  Those  Senators  have 
been  Members  of  the  committee  longer 
than  I.  However,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
give  my  view^. 

My  views  are  that  neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  dares  to 
precipitate  an  all-out  conflict.  If  we  are 
to  remain  secure  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  we  have  a  military  posture  of  such 
a  magnitude  that  the  Soviets  will  con- 
stantly be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  if 
any  war  is  started  the  Soviet  Union  will 
be  destroyed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  What  would  be  my 
friend's  views  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble  breaking  out  in  the 
Par  East,  through  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, who  perhaps  are  even  less  re- 
strained than  the  Soviets? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  view  is  that 
we  shall  have  to  increase  our  expendi- 
tures in  the  militaiT  field  so  long  as  this 
threat  is  over  our  heads.  For  that  rea- 
son 2  days  ago  I  voted  for  a  billion  dol- 
lar increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  On  that  score, 
every  time  a  meas\u«  comes  before  the 
Senate,  if  I  have  a  doubt  in  my  mind  I 
shall  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  spend- 


ing  more   rather    than   not   qiending 
enough  for  the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  also  voted  for  the  in- 
creases In  the  Defense  Depcutment  ap- 
propriations, for  approximately  the  same 
reasons  given  by  my  frimd  from  Ohio. 
I  feel  an  obligation,  and  I  wonder  if  my 
friend  feels  the  same  obligation,  to  find 
the  revenues  to  make  up  for  the  ap- 
propriations for  which  I  have  voted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  point  I  contemplate  making  In  the 
address  I  am  now  presenting.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  philosophy  of  spending 
and  not  taxing.  If  we  are  to  stop  the 
deficit  operations,  they  will  only  come 
to  an  end  when  we  tax  adequately  to 
meet  the  ex[>enditures  we  authorize. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  has  been  the 
impact  of  25  out  of  29  years  of  deficit 
operations.  The  dollar  in  piu-chasing 
value  has  fallen  from  100  cents  in  1941 
to  47  cents  in  1960.  Its  value  is  now  53 
cents  less  than  it  was  in  1941. 

Each  year  we  have  had  a  deficit  we 
have  issued  bends.  Those  bonds  fre- 
quently were  payable  at  some  belated 
time  in  the  futui-e.  We  indulged  in  the 
luxury  of  spendiJig,  but  we  were  unwill- 
ing to  carry  the  responsibility  of  taxing. 
The  deficit  c^ienitions  are  caused  by  a 
number  of  factors,  but  in  large  degree 
have  resulted  from  the  factors  I  have 
mentioned. 

What  has  been  the  impact  of  the 
cheapening  of  tlie  dollar?  Dm-ing  the 
war  I  spoke  to  many  citizens  of  my  city 
of  Cleveland.    I  urged  them  to  buy  bonds. 

I  stated: 

For  every  dollar  you  put  Into  Government 
bonds  you  will  get  100  cents  back.  It  Is  the 
soundest  investment  you  can  make.  If  all 
else  falls,  the  Government  will  survive;  and 
you  win  be  paid  back  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested. 

I  believed  that  argiunent  was  sound, 
and  I  repeated  it  time  after  time.  Within 
the  last  year  I  have  received  letters  from 
Ohio  citizens,  telling  me  they  are  the 
holders  of  bonds  and  that  for  the  100- 
cent  dollars  they  paid  for  the  bonds  they 
are  getting  back  dollars  worth  only  47 
cents.  I  could  not  answer  those  state- 
ments. They  were  true. 

People  deposited  their  money  in  banks. 
They  now  find  that  the  deposits  which 
they  made,  Instead  of  being  worth  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  are  worth  47  cents. 
Ministers,  teachers,  college  professors 
and  persons  who  made  payments  to  the 
social  security  system  lived  in  the  belief 
that  the  dollars  they  would  receive  by 
way  of  pensions  would  sustain  them. 
They  now  find  that  those  dollars  are 
worth  only  half  of  what  they  should  be 
worth.    These  people  have  been  duped. 

The  whole  chain  of  events  has  been 
that  we  have  robbed  thouscmds  of  Amer- 
icans by  taking  from  them,  exactly  as  if 
we  put  our  hands  in  their  pockets,  a  part 
of  the  moneys  which  they  accumulated, 
the  bonds  which  they  bought,  the  pen- 
sions which  they  earned,  and  the  social 
secmity  payments  to  which  they  con- 
tributed their  sound  dollars. 

Deficit  operations  will  accentuate  the 
cheapening  of  the  dollar  and  the  rob- 
bing of  the  citizen  who  has  been  a 
thrifty  citizen,  who  has  wanted  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  in  the  future. 
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I  should  like  to  discuss  another  aspect 
of  this  folly  of  indulging  in  deficit  (H>era- 
Uons  for  25  out  of  the  last  29  years,  with 
the  prospect  that  in  the  year  1961,  in- 
stead of  having  a  surplus  of  $4^  billion, 
as  cont«nplated  by  the  PresidMit.  we 
shall  have  a  deficit,  probably,  of  a  billion 
dollars.  ^        . 

In  the  last  year,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  trouble  selling  its  bonds.  Peo- 
ple felt  it  was  better  to  buy  stocks,  paint- 
ings, real  estate,  and  other  tangible 
articles  rather  than  Government  bonds. 
I  can  understand  why  they  chose  that 
cotirse.  The  fact  Is  they  were  not  sure. 
with  regard  to  buying  Government 
bonds,  they  would  get  back  dollars  of  the 
same  value  as  the  dollars  which  they 

paid. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  selling 
bonds,  we  found  in  the  year  of  1959  our 
gold  reserves  dropped  by  $3.2  biUion. 
The  gold  reserves  were  $22.9  bilUon,  and 
I  understand  they  have  dropped  to  $19.7 
billion.  Part  of  the  drop  resulted  from  a 
deficit  in  our  trade  balances.  Some  ex- 
perts claim  part  of  the  drop  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  our  creditors  de- 
manded payment  in  gold  instead  of  ac- 
cepting American  dollars. 

We  have  found  that  the  value  of  the 
American  dollar  compared  to  the  value 
of  the  Canadian  dollar  is  gradually  drop- 
ping. All  of  these  things  are  evidences  to 
indicate  the  folly  of  and  the  dangerous 
results  of  deficit  operations. 

I  wish  to  refer  now  to  the  present 
situation.  My  recollection  is  that  in  re- 
spect to  tax  items  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  we  gave  a  special  in- 
ducement to  investors  who  would  invest 
in  foreign  coimtrles.  We  provided  some 
tax  grant  which  amounted  to  about  $30 
million  a  year. 

That  is  one  tax  measure  that  we  han- 
dled. It  was  hi  efTect  a  tax  repeal.  The 
committee  which  submitted  the  bill  now 
before  us  recommends  the  elimination 
of  the  telephone  excise  tax  and  the 
transportation  tax,  which  would  result  in 
a  loss  to  the  Treasury  of  $654  million. 
That  is  the  second  fiscal  measure  that 
came  before  the  Senate.  Each  of  the  tax 
questions  that  have  come  before  us  has 
involved  the  reduction  of  taxes. 

I  should  like  to  reduce  taxes.  No  Sen- 
ator has  a  greater  procUvity  to  reduce 
them  than  I  have.  But  I  will  not  vote 
to  reduce  taxes  when  I  know  that  the 
seciulty  and  the  fiscal  position  of  my 
Government  would  be  impaired  by  do- 
ing so. 

Proposals  for  tax  reduction  have  been 
adopted.  The  President  has  recom- 
mended the  imposition  of  some  new 
taxes,  including  the  tax  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  has 
been  speaking.  None  of  the  proposals 
has  been  accepted.  We  look  indifferent- 
ly upon  them.  We  are  eliminating  taxes, 
but  we  are  increasing  spending.  I  am 
not  able  to  enumerate  in  detail  how  we 
have  proceeded  in  our  spending  program, 
but  I  will  try  to  recall. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  make  the 
observation,  which  can  be  dociunented. 
no  doubt,  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio—If 
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not,  ]  will  be  prepared  to  do  so  later— 
that  I  Ls  a  result  of  the  action  the  Senate 
has  t  Jten  in  this  session,  we  shall  have 
elimU  lated  the  entire  $4,200  million  sur- 
plus ^  ^hlch  the  President  had  forecast  in 
his  b  idget  if  we  pass  the  bill  as  it  came 
from  the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  that 
statement.  I  am  of  the  belief  that  we 
shall  not  only  have  eliminated  the  $4,200 
milli<n  surplus  anticipated,  but  that  we 
shall  have  created  a  deficit  of  between 
$500  million  and  $1  billion.  But  let  us 
take  %  look  at  the  figures.  We  have  in- 
creaa  ed  the  budget  of  the  Department  of 
DefeJiseby  $l,100milUon.  I  beUeve.  We 
passe  d  the  biU  granting  a  salary  increase 
to  Government  employees  at  a  cost  of 
$750  million.  We  have  not  yet  acted 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  President  to 
increase  the  gasoline  tax  by  1  cent  and 
posts  1  rates.  I  do  not  know  what  loss 
will  lesult  through  failiire  to  pass  those 
mea£  ures. 

Mj  .  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  have  tlie  figures. 
Mi .  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Ml.  CLARK.  Failure  to  pass  the 
postiil  rate  increase  will  cost  us  $554 
milLi  an.  Failure  to  increase  the  aviation 
fuels  tax.  and  so  forth,  will  cost  us  $146 
mill!  an. 

M;  .  LAUSCHE.  We  go  even  beyond 
thosj  figures.  If  the  Forand  bill  in 
som<  form  is  passed,  I  am  of  the  belief 
that  the  minimum  cost  will  be  about  $1 
billic  n  a  year. 

M  ■.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sens  tor  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
M  r.  CLARK.  Actually  the  Forand  bill, 
if  pissed,  would  not  affect  the  budget 
because  it  calls  for  an  increase  in  the 
socii  il  security  tax. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  However,  there  is  a  bill 
pen(  ing  in  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.^mara]  and  a 
nun  ber  of  others,  which  would  impose 
som ;  drain  on  the  Federal  Treasury  as  u 
result  of  making  aged  individuals  who 
are  not  presently  insured  under  social 
security  eligible  for  a  certain  amount  of 
mecical  care.  I  had  better  not  put  in 
the  Record  the  figxnes  I  have  because 
thre  e  zeroes  are  omitted  in  a  rather  sig- 
niflcant  place  in  the  statement.  I  want 
to  b  ;  sure  to  be  accurate. 

IV!  r.  LAUSCHE.  There  are  other  items 
pen  ling  which  will  increase  expendi- 
ture s,  and  those  would  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit.  I  submit  that  we 
cannot  continue  with  that  type  of  pro- 
gra;ri. 

Bi^r.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen  I  tor  yield? 

IV!  r.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
I^  r.  McGEE.  I  have  been  Ustening 
throughout  the  Senator's  very  excellent 
exposition  on  fundamental  economics 
and  fiscal  responsibility,  and  with  a 
quel  tion  or  two  I  wish  to  pin  down  some 
asp<cts  of   that  res(>onsibihty  for    the 

ReO  3RD. 

I  recall  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
Sen  ktor's  remarks  that  he  alluded  to  the 
substantial  deficit  spending  of  World 
Wai  n  years,  1942  through  1945,  and  it 
recslled  to  my  mind  a  movement  that 


occurred  around  1940  or  1941,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  to  amend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  so  as  to  fix  the  debt 
ceiling  at  $45  billion. 

From  the  deficits  for  the  years  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  mentioned — $40 
bilhon  or  $50  billion  a  year — it  was  ob- 
vious that  we  quickly  exceeded  the  con- 
templated debt  cellhig,  which  was  to  be 
a  measure  of  a  bankrupt  government 
otherwise. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  can  explain 
for  the  Recokd  why  it  was  that,  in  spite 
of  exceeding  the  ceiling,  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  Goverrunent  survived? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  survived  be- 
cause of  an  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
proposition  that  when  abundance  is  with 
us,  good  husbandry  requires  that  we  re- 
duce our  debt  so  as  to  create  a  reserve  for 
future  dark  days. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator, 
but  he  had  not  made  reference  to  that 
aspect  of  the  matter,  and  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  the  Record  showed  it. 

Second,  the  Senator  referred  to  the 
fact  that  we  came  out  of  World  War 
II  with  a  total  national  debt  of  $258 
billion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Yes. 
Mr.  McGEK     At  that  time  what  had 
our  gross  national  product  become? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  cannot  give  the  fig- 
ures offhand,  but  they  were  substantially 
less  than  they  are  now,  as  I  recall,  and 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  those  subjects 
should  be  looked  at  proportionately.  I 
submit  that  the  $38  billion  increase  in 
debt  from  1946  to  1959  is  not  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  increase  in  the  gross 
national  product  has  been  to  the  na- 
tional product  since  1946. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Although  I  was  in  the 
chair  listening  with  great  interest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
did  not  have  time  to  check  the  figures.  I 
believe  the  gross  national  product  in 
1946  was  approximately  $200  bilUon,  or 
$209  billion,  to  be  exact.  The  national 
debt  in  that  year  was  $2.'='8  billion.  Ac- 
cordins  to  the  Senator,  the  national  debt 
has  increased  $38  billion  since  1946. 
The  gross  national  product,  according  to 
the  President,  was  approxhnately  $485 
biUion  for  the  past  year.  He  says  at 
present  it  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
$50  billion  a  year.  I  suggest  that  per- 
haps there  has  been  an  improvement  in 
the  relative  debt  situation.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  this  occurrence  should  encour- 
age unlimited  deficit  spending.  I  sug- 
gest only  that  it  does  place  in  better 
perspective  the  relative  severity  of  the 
problem  of  which  the  Senator  speaks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  suggest  that  in  ap- 
proaching this  problem  an  examination 
be  made  of  the  proportion  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  our  debt  in  several 
of  the  years  preceding  the  war. 

In  those  years  the  relative  position  was 
far  better  than  it  is  now,  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  we  are  not  justified  in  hav- 
ing deficit  operations.  If  the  gross  na- 
tional product  warrants  irusreased  taxes, 
we  should  impose  them,  so  as  to  eliminate 
deficits.  I  assume  the  Senator  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  a  fraud  and  thievery 
for  us  to  indulge  in  spending  and  trans- 
ferring the  tax  burden  onto  our  grand- 
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children  and  great  grandchildren.  20  and 
30  years  from  now. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  that  point.  However,  I 
would  emphasize  that  we  have  not  taken 
a  realistic  look  at  what  we  are  capable 
of  doing  with  relation  to  what  we  ought 
to  do.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
importance  of  our  being  fiscally  respon- 
r>ible  in  taking  on  these  responsibihties. 

I  would  submit  that  comparisons  with 
our  debt  structure  and  our  gross  national 
product  before  the  war,  say  in  the  1930's, 
are  not  necessarily  valid.  There  were  a 
number  of  other  indices,  and  we  had  a 
very  serious  depression  in  that  time,  in 
addition  to  the  relative  debt  position. 

I  think  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ators  very  plausible  and  important  point. 
that  we  assimie  resiKjnsibilities  for  what 
we  are  doing  this  year,  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  as  a  Nation  to  face  up  to 
these  responsibihties.  I  only  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  the  Senator  did  not  leave  us 
with  the  impression  that  the  debt  rela- 
tionship was  so  hopeless  that  we  had 
better  cut  back  and  go  back,  when  I 
believe  the  need  is  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  with  deep  regret 
that  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  we  should 
be  willing  to  approve  every  spending  pro- 
posal, indifferent  as  to  whether  we  are 
collecting  enough  money  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  program.  I  do  not  say 
it  vainly,  but  I  am  nevertheless  proud  to 
say  that  I  have  not  been  following  that 
course,  and  I  do  not  contemplate  fol- 
lowing it. 

Mr.  McGEK  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  has  been  the 
fact  for  the  last  3  years.  The  philosophy 
has  been  to  spend  but  not  tax.  If  we 
do  not  collect  enough  money  to  defray 
the  spending.  It  is  urged  that  we  sell 
bonds  and  let  our  grandchildren  pay  for 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  a  part 
of  integrity  or  honesty,  or  worthy  of  the 
character  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  now  have  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  an  acciu'ate  estimate  of  the 
general  tax  structure,  as  distinguished 
from  social  security  taxes  with  respect 
to  the  McNamara  bill  for  help  for  the 
aged.  It  is  $300  million  a  year.  I 
promised  I  would  give  the  Senator  the 
figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  available  the  figures  in 
2:eneral  on  the  several  items  that  I  have 
mentioned? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  I  have.  They 
show  a  deficit  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio.  Of  course  the 
figures  which  I  have  would  Indicate  that 
we  have  converted,  or  will  convert  if  we 
pass  the  bill,  a  $4,200  million  surplus  into 
a  $194,673,468  deficit,  assuming  that  the 
estimates  for  revenues  from  various  in- 
come taxes  are  valid.  Of  course  they 
were  based  on  the  average  gross  national 
product  through  fiscal  year  1961  of  $510 
billion,  which  is  a  figure  that  we  are 
unlikely  to  reach  for  the  balance  of  the 
current  calendar  year,  because  of  the 
cutback  in  steel  and  automobiles  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  economy. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  it  that  the 
figures  given  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania are  sound.  I  had  already  seen 
them.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  they 
embrace  only  the  manifest  things  that 
have  thus  far  happened.  We  have  3 
weeks  more  to  go  to  create  additional 
ruin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  they  include 
everything  significant  which  in  our  folly 
we  might  do  before  the  4th  of  July.  Of 
course  I  could  be  wrong. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  at  this  time  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Permsyl- 
vania  for  the  position  which  he  took  last 
night.  The  use  of  the  term  "fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility" is  quite  severe,  but  I  think 
it  is  justified  in  the  face  of  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  kind  words,  of  which  I  have  not  re- 
ceived too  many  in  the  last  24  hours. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  close, 
and  I  have  just  this  further  comment  to 
make.  I  have  been  getting  many  letters 
from  Ohio  citizens  urging  me  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  transportation  and  the 
communications  tax.  I  have  answered 
those  letters  by  telling  my  constituents 
that  I  want  to  eliminate  those  wartime 
taxes  and  that  I  wUl  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  to  effectuate  their  wishes. 
However  my  ultimate  vote  will  depend 
upon  what  is  done  in  Congress  by  way 
of  new  spending. 

My  hopes  will  be,  and  my  fight  will 
be,  to  see  to  it  that  spending  will  not 
be  indulged  in  to  the  extent  of  creating 
deficits.  If  the  spending  programs 
which  are  voted  indicate  a  deficit  for 
the  year  1961,  then,  not  through  my 
vote,  but  through  the  vote  of  others,  I 
will  not  be  able  to  consider  the  repeal 
of  those  two  taxes.  That,  in  effect, 
states  my  position  on  this  item.  I  want 
to  vote  for  appropriations  that  are 
needed.  I  want  to  lessen  the  burden  oi 
the  taxpayer.  Over  and  above  that.  I 
want  to  follow  a  course  which  in  my 
opinion  will  best  secure  the  future  life 
of  our  country.  We  must  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  fact  that  deficits  will  cause 
ruination  and  that  good  husbandry  re- 
quires balanced  budgets. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHK     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  always  listen  with 
profit  when  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
speaks,  because,  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  "from  the  sou  he  talks  common- 
sense." 

I  agree  fully  with  his  philosophy  as  to 
the  comparative  need  of  balancing  mit- 
lays  with  spending.  I  wonder  if  there 
has  been  put  into  the  Rkcord  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasiuT-  I  shall 
read  the  last  paragraph,  which  confirms 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  said.    It  reads: 

It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  If  prema- 
ture and  selective  reductions  In  taxes  wer* 
permitted  to  undermine  the  surplus  in  tba 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1961.  Piecemeal  tax 
reductions  would  not  only  prevent  the  at- 
tainment of  the  desired  surplus  for  debt  re- 
tirement In  fiscal  year  1961  but  sudi  reduc- 
tions would  also  tend  to  posQiooe  the 
achievement  of  the  elgntftimiit  naaigla  ai 
revenues  over  expenditures  that  we  should 
appropriately  have  in  order  to  ^ect  general 
Improvements  In  the  tax  system.    The  lln«n- 


clal  position  of  the  Government  does  not  at 
this  time  permit  a  general  reduction  In 
taxes,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  special 
tax  reduction  is  now  justified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  not  placed  the 
letter  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  of  the  preceding  speakers 
placed  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  may  advise  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byro],  placed  it  hi  the  Record  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  today.  The 
letter  is  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that 
I  can  go  in  unison  with  the  policy  of 
being  thrifty  and  reducing  taxes.  I  can 
go  with  the  man  who  wants  to  spoid 
but  who  is  willing  to  tax  to  justify  his 
spending.  But  I  cannot  go  with  those 
who  want  to  spend  and  are  unwilling 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  imposing 
taxes.  It  is  the  latter  class,  if  we  come 
to  destruction  fiscally,  which  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  that. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  suggestion? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  listening,  as  I 
said,  with  interest  and  profit  to  the 
sound  remarks  of  the  distingtiished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  In  connection 
therewith,  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  100  niilUon  insurance  poUcyholders. 
I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  40  million 
owners  of  UJS.  bonds.  I  am  thinking 
in  terms  of  our  respcxisibility  to  make 
certain  that  the  dollars  which  were  put 
into  those  bonds  and  into  the  insurance 
poUcies  are  not  f  urth^  depleted  in  their 
purchasing  power. 

As  I  imderstand  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  his  position  is  that  we  owe  a  re- 
sposisibllity  not  only  to  future  geoen^- 
tions,  but  also  the  savers  of  the  coun- 
try— ^those  who  have  saved  in  insurance 
and  those  who  have  saved  in  bonds; 
those  who  have  made  America  compe- 
t&at  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  challenges  of  the  present. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  them  to  make 
certain  that  their  savings  are  not  fur- 
ther depleted.  If  we  balance  the  budgH 
and  begin  paying  on  the  debt,  we  will 
se^  to  reinstate  further  the  value  of 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  point  out  that  in  the 
1930's  Congress  adopted  a  social  security 
system.  The  workers  of  the  country 
were  told  that  a  plan  had  been  evolved 
under  which  they  would  pay  a  part  of 
their  earnings,  and  the  employers  would 
pay  a  part.  The  pec^le  were  told  that 
when  they  were  mature  in  years  and 
relegated  f  rcHn  their  work,  they  would 
receive  payments  which  would  sustain 
them  in  the  aged  years  of  their  lives. 

*nie  people  beUeved  that  representa- 
tion. But  the  very  Congress  which  made 
the  representation  has,  in  the  years  fol- 
lowing, adopted  a  course  which  has 
robbed  the  pe<H>le  of  their  right. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  received  any  letters 
from  the  beneficiaries  of  the  social  se- 
curity ayston,  writing  in  effect  what  I 
have  just  stated:  "I  was  a  worker  in  1940. 
I  was  retired,  and  I  received  a  certain 
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social  security  payment.  To  me.  at  that 
time,  it  was  adequate.  I  frit  that  with 
what  I  had  accumulated  and  the  pay- 
ments which  I  was  to  receive.  I  would  be 
able  to  support  myself  through  old  age. 
But  what  have  you  done?  You  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  those  payments  from 
100  to  47  percent.  It  is  not  my  fault. 
You  have  done  it." 

He  is  completely  correct  in  every  word 
he  speaks.  We.  in  a  substantial  degree, 
have  robbed  the  people  of  their  earn- 
ings. But  now  we  projwse,  by  diverse 
means,  to  restore  those  benefits.  It  is  a 
vicious  cycle.  We  restore  the  benefits, 
but  we  further  cheapen  the  dollar. 

Mr.  WHjEY.     I  would  agree  to  a  large 
extent  with  what  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  said,  but  not  fully.     The 
value  of  the  dollar  has  gone  down  in 
large  part  because  we  were  called  upon 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  World  War 
and  the  tremendous  obligations  which 
became  ours  afterward  in  seeking  to  keep 
the  cold  war  from  breaking  into  a  third 
world  war.    In  that  process,  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  which  became 
evident  and  the  increase  in  wages  which 
were  granted  have  had,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent,  an   impact  upon   the   purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar.     Exactly  what  the 
causes  were,  I  do  not  know.    I  do  know- 
that  I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  it  is  now  our  obligation  to 
stop,  look,  and  listen.     That  was  the  sign 
which  was  always  used,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  at  railixwid  crossings.     The  idea  was 
that  if  one  got  on  the  track  and  a  train 
hit  him.  there  would  be  nothing  left  of 
him.     If  we  do  not  stop,  look,  and  listen, 
and  preserve  to  a  large  extent  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  dollar,  we  will  be  re- 
miss in  our  obligations  not  only  to  the 
children  of  tomorrow,  but  to  the  people 
of  today,  who  have  had  faith  in  Govern- 
ment bonds,  in  life  insurance,  and  in  the 
dollar. 

If  we  do  not  keep  the  dollar  intact  in 
its  present  47-cent  value,  we  will  be 
running  into  more  troubles.  Again  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  for  what  I 
believe  is  one  of  the  finest,  levelheaded 
talks  we  have  had  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  concur  in  what  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  said  about 
the  impact  of  the  war  spending  upon  the 
dollar.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  the 
deficits  in  the  years  1942,  1943,  1944,  and 
1945  aggregated  $182  billion.  That  was 
an  important  factor.  However,  it  still 
does  not  remove  the  proposition  that 
prudence,  consideration  of  the  taxpay- 
ers, and  care  about  our  country  require 
that  we  eliminate  deficits,  create  sur- 
pluses, and  use  the  surpluses  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  especially  the  war  debt. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  propound  some 
parliamentary  inquiries  in  connection 
with  the  amendment  now  pending  to  the 
biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  will  state  them. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Was 
the  pending  amendment,  offered  by  the 
Seiator  from  Tennessee,  offered  as  a 
sufcstltution  for  the  committee  amend- 
me  it  or  as  an  addition  to  the  committee 

amendment?  

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dodd 
in  ;he  chair) .  The  amendment  offered 
by  he  Senator  from  Tennessee  proposes 
to  nsert  certain  language  in  lieu  of  that 
pre  posed  to  be  stricken  out. 

Jlr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not    hear    the    ruling.      Will   the    Chair 

res  ;ate  his  decision?  

':he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ch  lir  stated  that  the  Gore  amendment 
pr(  poses  to  insert  what  was  proposed  to 
be  itricken  out  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Hr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
coiimittee  amendment  which  is  now 
pending,  is  the  amendment  appearing  on 
pane  3.  lines  10  to  13.  If  the  Gore 
amendment  were  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  that  mean  that  the  language 
which  was  in  the  House  bill  and  which 
th<  committee  amendment  strikes  would 

be  removed  entirely?      

'^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Gore  amendment  were  agreed  to.  it 
would  replace  the  House  language,  which 
the  committee  amendment  would  strike 
ou ;. 

At.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pr  jsident,  a  further  parliamentary  in- 

qu  ry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr  Dodd 
in  the  chair  i .  The  Senator  from  Dela- 
wi  .re  will  state  it. 

\&r.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
H(  use  language  in  paragraph  i2>  dealt 
wi  ih  the  telephone  tax.  Paragraph  <  3  > , 
in  lines  12  and  13.  dealt  with  the  trans- 
portation tax.  The  committee  amend- 
mi  snt  strikes  out  both  items. 

:  understand  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
to  be  that  a  vote  for  the  Gore  amend - 
mi;nt  would,  in  effect,  be  a  vote  against 
ex  tension  of  both  the  transportation  tax 
ar  d  the  telephone  tax.  Is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  As  the 
ariendment  has  been  submitted,  that 
w(  ►uld  be  the  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
that  situation  should  be  made  clear,  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  wanted  his 
at  lendment  offered. 

I  raise  these  questions  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  is  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
.«jt  mce  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
fDm  Tennessee;  and  as  he  knows,  on 
previous  occasions  I  have  supported  that 
ptsition:  however,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
re  E>eal  of  the  other  taxes  at  this  time. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
T(  'nnessee  would  recover  revenue  in  the 
ariount  of  approximately  $50  million. 
bjsed  upon  the  Treasury's  estimate.  It 
would  safeguard  against  a  potential  fu- 
ture loss  of  revenue — and  I  emphasize 
t^e  word  "potential"  because  I  do  not 
w  sh  to  prejudge  a  possible  Court  deci- 
sion— a  potential  future  loss  of  reve- 
nue which  could  be  as  great  as  $400  or 
$£  00  million. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  substance  of  the 
Ore  amendment  and  if  offered  sepa- 
rs  tely  I  will  vote  for  it.  However,  from 
tl  e  ruling  which  has  been  made  by  the 


Chair.  I  understand  that  if  we  voted  for 
the  Gore  amendment,  as  it  is  presently 
pending,  we  would,  in  effect,  be  voting 
for  a  total  reduction  of  revenue  in  the 
amount  of  $730  million  as  against  a  re- 
covery of  $50  million,  or  a  total  less  of 
$680  million  in  revenue. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee intended  his  amendment  to  oper- 
ate in  that  way ;  but  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  actual  parliamentary  .situation  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  did  not  intend  the 
amendment  to  operate  in  that  way,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  the  actual  situation. 
The  first  committee  amendment  deals 
with  the  telephone  tax.  The  committee 
amendment  proposes  to  strike  from  the 
bill  the  language  in  lines  10  through  13. 
The  committee  amendment  does  not  ac- 
tually u.se  the  words  "strike  out":  but  in 
the  bill,  that  part  of  the  committee 
amendment  is  indicated  by  the  use  of 
horizontal  lines  drawn  through  the  words 
to  which  I  have  referred — in  other  words, 
drawn  through  the  words  in  lines  10 
through  13.  In  that  connection,  the 
words  "strike  out"  are  inferred,  rather 
than  actually  .stated. 

I  have  submitted  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  Certainly  the 
offering  of  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  entirely  proper, 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  for  a  com- 
mittee amendment  or  any  other  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  amendment.  So  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  itself  pro- 
poses that  lines  10  through  13  be  stricken 
out.  My  amendment  proposes  to  add  to 
the  committee  amendment — and.  as  I 
have  stated,  the  committee  amendment 
proE>oses  that  those  lines  be  stricken 
out — the  words  .set  forth  on  the  paper  I 
sent  to  the  de.sk. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  if  my  amend- 
ment were  adopted,  thereafter  the  ques- 
tion would  properly  recur  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended 
by  my  amendment.  If  the  committee 
amendment  as  thus  amended  were 
adopted,  the  result  would  be  to  strike  out 
the  telephone  tax  and  to  insert  the  words 
of  my  amendment.  That  is  bound  to  be 
the  parliamentary  .situation. 

What  seems  to  be  confusing  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  the  fact  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment does  not  actually  use  the  words 
".strike  out."  but  involves  the  use  of  hori- 
zontal lines  struck  through  the  words  in 
the  lines  of  the  bill  to  which  we  have 
referred — which  is  a  parliamentary  prac- 
tice that  ha.s  been  followed  ever  .since  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
.see  knows.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  what 
he  seeks  to  do,  because  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  what  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  accomplish,  and  if  he  were 
able  to  obtain  from  the  Chair  a  ruling 
that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment,  that  would  be  different. 

But  is  the  Senator  correct  in  saying 
that   hLs   amendment   would   deal   only 
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with  the  telephone  tax?  As  the  amend- 
ment has  been  offered,  would  It  not  deal 
with  both  the  telephone  tax  and  the 
transportation  tax? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  First,  let 
the  Chair  state  that  the  best  way  for  the 
Senate  to  proceed  is  to  act  first  on  the 
committee  amendment,  and  either  agree 
to  the  committee  amendment  or  reject 
it;  and  then  take  up  the  Gore  amend- 
ment, which  proposed  that  certain  lan- 
Liuage  be  added.  Otherwise,  if  the  com- 
mittee amendment  were  amended  by 
means  of  the  Gore  amendment,  and  If 
thereafter  the  conmiittee  amendment,  as 
thus  amended,  were  to  be  rejected,  the 
Gore  amendment  would  also  be  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield?  I 
wish  to  inquire  about  the  parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
about  the  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
today,  and  whether  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood that  a  vote  will  be  taken  today  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  OoreI,  and  whether  the 
plan,  earlier  announced,  in  regard  to  the 
length  of  the  session  today — in  other 
words,  that  it  would  last  until  as  late  as 
10  p.m. — is  still  the  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  plans  of  the  majority 
leader  for  today. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  imable  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question.  I  attempted  to  obtain 
some  general  idea  of  the  prosp>ects.  so 
that  I  could  inform  Senators  this  morn- 
ing.   But  I  was  unable  to  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  been 
able  to  obtain  information,  perhaps  he 
will  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  asked  whether  there 
is  a  likelihood  that  a  vote  will  be  taken 
today  on  the  pending  amendment. 

I  ask  the  question  because  some  Sen- 
ators have  plane  reservations,  and  all 
Senators  wish  to  be  able  to  make  their 
plans,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  today  is 
Saturday. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  completed  my  speech 
about  an  hour  ago.  and  I  have  no  fur- 
ther remarks  to  make  on  the  amend- 
ment. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  roll 
can  be  called  now.  I  should  like  to  have 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  taken. 

But,  first,  I  should  like  to  have  the 
parliamentary  situation  clarified;  I  be- 
lieve that  desirable  and  proper. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Of  coxu-se 
we  wish  to  have  the  pending  amendment 
voted  on  as  promptly  as  possible.  If  it  is 
voted  on  this  afternoon,  then  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  the  proceedings  go  over 
until  Monday. 

Of  course,  later  we  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  set  aside  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  measure.  In  order  to  handle 
certain  other  meastires.  and  to  return  to 
it  thereafter,  before  the  expiration  date. 

Mr.  GORE.  Of  course,  I  can  speak 
only  for  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  we 
may  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  today.  I  now  ask  unani- 


mous consult  that  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  to  a  side  be  allowed  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  amendment 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore]  and  that  then  the  Senate 
proceed  to  vote. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — although  I  shall  not 
object — let  me  say  that  in  view  of  the 
general  interest  of  Senators  in  this  mat- 
ter, perhaps  there  should  be  a  brief 
quorum  call,  in  order  to  alert  Senators 
to  the  fact  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  is  being  submitted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  state  that  5  minutes  ago  I  asked 
some  of  the  attaches  to  try  to  locate  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clabk], 
who  is  interested  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wathdraw  my  request.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  if  the  Senate  votes  this 
afternoon  on  the  Gore  amendment,  then 
the  Senate  will  take  a  recess  until  Mon- 
day, and  then,  on  Monday,  will  proceed 
to  complete  its  action  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,     Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes.  Oth- 
erwise we  shall  go  to  about  10  o'clock, 
as  I  have  said. 

I  want  to  be  reasonable  and  fair.  At 
the  same  time,  every  Senator  knows  we 
have  bills  to  consider  on  minimum  wage, 
coal  research,  si>ace,  a  medical  plan  for 
the  aged  and  the  Japanese  Treaty — the 
Secretary  of  State  is  calling  on  us  to 
bring  that  up.  We  had  a  conference 
with  the  leadership  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
on  it  in  the  last  30  minutes.  We  have 
the  sugar  bill  and  some  six  or  eight  ap- 
propriation bills  to  consider.  If  we  can 
make  some  progress  on  this  bill,  we  will. 
If  we  cannot,  we  will  set  It  aside  and 
bring  it  up  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have 
withdrawn  my  request. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  I  was  not 
going  to  object.  I  was  merely  going  to 
reserve  my  right  to  object  so  I  could  make 
a  statement.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
agree  to  have  a  roll  call  In  15  minutes, 
and  have  the  word  go  out  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  in  15  minutes.  If  any  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  respond,  he  could  take 
the  next  15  minutes  to  do  so  before  we 
voted. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  OF  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  tbat  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quonmi  call 
be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made 
his  case  on  his  amendment,  that  we  have 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided,  on  the  Gore  amendment,  and 
then  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.   I  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  in 
favor  of  the  limitation,  but  I  wsmted  to 
make  a  statement  to  clear  up  the  matter 
before  we  voted  on  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  just  wanted  to  make  clear  what 
was  evident,  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
effort  to  delay  a  vote.  I  had  been  told 
certain  Senators  had  said  that,  and  If 
there  was  any  chance  to  get  a  vote.  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  get  it. 

There  Is  going  to  be  some  legislation 
that  people  want  passed  that  Is  not  going 
to  be  passed  In  the  next  10  days.  I  want 
to  clearly  fix  the  responsibility  for  the 
result,  because  I  am  trsdng  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  bill.  The  author  of  the 
amendment  is  ready  to  vote  on  it.  So  far 
as  I  know,  every  Senator  is  ready  to  vote 
on  it,  but  objection  has  been  made.  We 
will  stay  here  until  10  o'clock,  if  the  Sen- 
ate will  stay  with  us  imtil  we  get  a  vote 
on  it.  If  not,  we  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock 
Monday,  and  we  probably  will  have  to 
shift  to  other  legislation,  because  of  the 
emergency  nature  of  It.  and  come  back  to 
this  bin  If  and  when  we  can. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  not  call  the 
roll  without  a  \manimous-conswit  re- 
quest?   We  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  that  done,  but  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  objects. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  be  heard 
at  some  length.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Ji^r. 
McCarthy]  has  a  speech  he  desires  to 
make.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire]  wishes  to  be  heard. 

Let  me  say  again  I  have  no  desire  to 
delay  coming  to  an  Issue  on  this  bill.  I 
propose  to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
at  the  appropriate  time,  but  I  think  that 
motion  to  recommit  ought  to  be  pretty 
fully  discussed  and  ought  to  be  made  in 
the  light  of  the  speech  which  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
speech  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  de- 
sire* to  make,  and  also  in"  light  of  the 
speech  I  want  to  make.  I  sun  not  at- 
tempting In  any  way  to  do  anything  else 
than  to  have  the  matter  of  these  loop- 
holes fully  and  completely  laid  before 
the  Senate.  I  realize  that  many  Sena- 
tors are  not  going  to  be  on  the  floor  to 
hear  what  is  said,  but  I  have  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  they  will  read  in  the  R«c- 
oRD  tomorrow  at  least  the  substance  of 
what  Is  said. 
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I  wish  to  indicate  my  strong  view  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  am  not  willing  to  go  ahead  to  a 
vote  on  the  Gore  amendment  until  the 
addresses  Senators  desire  to  deliver  are 
made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  amendments  have  been 
acting  in  good  faith,  as  I  think  they  have, 
and  I  had  been  warned  earlier  they  were 
not  going  to  permit  a  vote,  and  all  the 
evidence  bears  that  out — if  they  are  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  I  am  prepared  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  stay  in  session,  and  any 
Senator  who  wants  to  listen  to  them  can 
do  so.  I  assume  they  will  not  be  asking 
for  a  rollcall.  But  we  will  keep  the  Sen- 
ate in  session  and  stay  here  until  10 
o'clock  so  that  any  Senator  who  wants  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech  on  the 
Gore  amendment  or  on  the  bill  will  have 
that  (H>Portunity.  so  the  speeches  may 
appear  in  the  Record  tomorrow.  We  will 
come  in  Monday  at  10  o'clock  and  we  will 
make  as  much  progress  Monday  as  we 
can,  consistent  with  the  serious  demands 
made  upon  us.  We  may  have  to  set  this 
bill  aside  and  take  up  another  measure, 
and  if  so,  all  will  know  we  have  spent  12 
hours  every  day  trying  to  get  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  talked  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Proxiore]. 
He  did  not  express  opposition  to  a  vote, 
but  said  he  wanted  an  opportunity  to  de- 
liver a  speech  before  coming  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  had  an  informal  dis- 
cussion with  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
I  said  I  wanted  to  get  a  statement  on  the 
record,  but  I  felt,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  was  concerned,  I  would 
be  guided  by  his  wishes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  is  happening 
illustrates  the  situation  we  are  in.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  quite  willing 
to  go  to  a  vote  on  the  amendment.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
does  not  desire  to  delay  a  vote,  but  he 
wants  an  opportunity  to  speak.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  indicated 
that  if  we  were  to  vote,  he  could  speak 
\mtil  7  or  8,  but  it  would  not  take  him 
any  longer.  We  would  have  disposed  of 
one  amendment.  What  is  wrong  with 
that?  I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  indicating 
that  he  is  trying  to  get  the  floor. 

All  I  say  is  that  if  what  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  says  is  correct,  then 
why  should  we  not  vote  upon  the  Gore 
amendment  and  give  every  Senator  who 
wants  to  speak  an  opportunity  to  speak 
as  long  as  he  wishes  to  speak  for  the 
Record?  That  way  we  will  make  some 
progress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, so  that  he  can  state  whether  he  de- 
sires to  speak  before  we  vote  upon  the 
Gore  amendment,  if  the  Senate  remains 
in  session. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  will  say  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  that  I  have  no  particular 
desire  to  speak  upon  the  Gore  amend- 


l  would  defer  to  the  wishes  of 

Senator   from   Tennessee.     If   the 

from  Tennessee  is  willing  to 

a  vote  at  this  time,  that  is  satisfac- 

tome. 

.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    If  we  could 

a  vote,  I  will  say  to  Senators,  then 

not  be  necessary  to  have  more 

Any    Senators    who    desired    to 

could  speak  up  until  10  o'clock 

evening.     We  will  come  in  at  10 

in  the  morning  on  Monday  and 

as  many  votes  as  are  permitted. 

we  can  consider  some  other  bill, 

is  necessary. 

.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Actually,  al- 

_     I  know  the  Senator  would  like  to 

,hat,  is  it  not  correct  to  say  that  if 

Senator  from  Texas  wants  to  have 

.  upon  the  Gore  amendment  he  can 

a  vote  now,  by  making  a  motion  to 

e?    I  know  the  Senator  from  Texas 

not  desire  to  do  that. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  do  not  de- 

to  do  so.  with  respect  to  the  amend- 

of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  un- 

^enators  have  had  a  full  and  adequate 

to  discuss  it.    We  have  been 

"Session  since  10  o'clock  this  morning. 

have  had  a  number  of  hours  to 

about  the  amendment. 

LONG  of  Louisiana.     Mr.  Presi- 

,  the  Gore  amendment  could  be  of- 

in  a  slightly  altered  form.    If  the 

is  rejected,  and  the  Senator 

s  it  is  rejected  because  of  the  absence 

certain  Senators,  he  could  oflfer  the 

in  a  slightly  different  fonn 
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•.  CLARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  resolve  the  problem.  I 
think  I  shall  move  to  table  the  Gore 

am  endment.  

"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qui  stion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  he  Senator  from  Texas. 

llr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sei  lator  withhold  his  motion  until  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement? 

Ht.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
de It,  I  withhold  the  motion  temporarily. 

ilr.  President,  we  have  been  in  session 
foi  6  hours  and  20  minutes.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  has  made  his  case. 
The  proponents  have  had  their  say.  A 
m(  tion  to  table  may  be  a  little  unfair  to 
th(  I  opponents,  but  I  do  not  know  who  the 
op  x)nents  might  be.  No  Senators  have 
asfed  for  any  time  in  opposition. 

assume  that  certainly  the  Senator 
f  rdm  Pennsylvania  is  not  an  opponent  of 
th ;  Gore  amendment. 

:  ifr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Se  lator  yield? 

At.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  To  answer 
th  It  question?   I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Ax.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  present  a  motion  to  recommit,  which, 
I  lelieve.  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
w(uld  take  precedence  over  the  Gore 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  I  should 
pr»ent  the  motion  to  recommit  for  a 
vo  ;e  tonight. 

3f  course  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Ghre  sunendment.  I  support  the  Gore 
anendment.  However,  I  think  the  mo- 
tic  n  to  recommit  is  a  more  appropriate 
ws  ,y  to  proceed.    I  should  like  to  have  a 


vote  upon  the  motion,  but  not  tonight, 
in  the  absence  of  many  Senators  who  I 
believe  will  support  the  motion.  I  am 
prepared  to  come  in  early  Monday  and 
to  stay  all  day  Monday.  If  my  motion 
to  recommit  is  defeated,  we  can  vote 
upon  any  or  all  amendments. 

Also,  I  am  of  the  view  that  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  does  not  wish  to 
make  a  speech  tonight  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  does  not  wish  to  make  a 
speech  tonight.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
speech  tonight.  After  I  make  my  speech, 
I  shall  then  be  quite  ready  and  willing 
to  go  home,  but  I  shall  stay  until  10 
o'clock  if  the  majority  leader  wishes  to 
stay. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  renew  my  motion. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  withhold  his  motion 
and  yield  tome? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  withhold  my  motion  and  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection  to  voting  upon  the  motion 
to  table  in  15  minutes  or  30  minutes  or 
any  reasonable  time,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  about  5  minutes  before  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend.  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order,  so  that  the  Chair  and  the 
Parliamentarian  can  hear  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mi-.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating  1  for  not  to  exceed  3  min- 
utes, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  the  Senator 
make  it  5  minutes,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  New 
York   is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  yield  under  those  cir- 
cumstances.   I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  2  minutes  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  finish  the 
parliamentary  inquiries  we  were  con- 
ducting earlier. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  we  may 
know  on  what  we  are  voting  I  wish  to  be 
sure  that  we  are  clear  on  the  parliamen- 
tary situation. 

Assuming  that  the  Gore  amendment 
as  it  has  been  offered  is  approved  by  the 
Senate,  the  effect  will  be  to  uphold  the 
Senate   committee    position    as   to   the 
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repeal  of  the  telephone  tax  and  the 
transportation  tax.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  President,  if  we  vote 
for  the  Gore  amendment  we  shall  be 
voting  to  repeal  both  the  transporta- 
tion tax  and  the  telephone  tax  at  the 
same  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  de- 
sired to  have  that  made  clear  because 
I  am  one  who  is  in  favor  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Gore  amendment.  I  would 
vote  for  the  Gore  amendment  if  the 
Senator  would  offer  it  later  as  a  separate 
measure.  However,  if  it  is  offered  at 
this  time  in  this  way  we  are  caught  in 
a  dilemma.  We  would  be  voting  for  an 
amendment  which  would  recover  $50 
million  in  revenues  but  which  would 
carry  with  it  the  reduction  of  the  tele- 
phone tax  and  of  the  transportation  tax, 
which  would  result  in  a  loss  of  revenue 
of  $730  million.  The  net  effect  would 
be  a  loss  of  $680  million  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to 
^et  the  matter  straight.  As  I  under- 
stand the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  a  vote  "aye"  for  the  Gore 
amendment  is  a  vote,  in  effect,  against 
the  action  taken  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  repeal  the  taxes  on  telephones 
and  transportation? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No. 
The  ruling  of  the  Chair  is  the  other  way. 
I  hope  the  Parliamentarian  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  will  follow  these  re- 
marks because  I  want  to  have  this 
straight  in  the  Record. 

As  I  understand  the  situation,  Mr. 
President,  a  vote  for  the  Gore  amend- 
ment will  be,  in  effect,  a  vote  to  sustain 
riie  committee  action  which  was  to  re- 
peal the  transt>ortation  tax  and  the  tele- 
phone tax.  Therefore,  if  Senators  vote 
for  the  Gore  amendment  as  it  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  Presiding  Officer  and 
tlie  Parliamentarian  at  this  moment. 
Senators  will  also  be  voting  to  repeal  the 
transportation  tax  and  the  telephone 
tax.  which  is  in  line  with  the  committee 
recommendation  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
il'.c  Simator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  without  my 
losinET  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
i  is  .so  ordered. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  only  motion  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  to  table?  That  motion  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  anything  else. 
It  is  a  simple  motion  to  table.  Why  do 
we  not  vote  upon  that  motion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  bear  with 
us  for  a  moment.  I  shall  not  delay  the 
vote. 

I  merely  want  to  state  that  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  is  in  favor  of  the  Gore  amend- 
ment. I  would  vote  for  it  if  the  vote  were 
a  straight  vote  on  the  amendment  itself. 
However,  I  am  forced  to  vote  to  table 
the  Gore  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquii-y, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  and  if  the  Senator  has 
not  completed  in  that  time  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  points  out  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  withheld  his  motion  to  table. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  withheld  the  motion,  and 
I  am  holding  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  3  min- 
utes. If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  not  completed  in  that  time,  I  shall 
Yield  further  time. 

Mr,  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it 
.seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee made  out  a  strong  case  for  his 
amendment.  If  the  motion  to  table  is 
rejected,  we  shall  then  have  before  us 
both  the  question  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  taxes  and  the  Gore  amendment. 

This  was  pointed  out  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams  I  who  just  raised  some  ques- 
tions about  our  parliamentary  situation, 
and  indicated  his  support  for  the  Gore 
amendment  standing  by  itself.  In  this 
regard.  I  apprehend  that  many  Members 
who  want  to  table  the  Gore  amendment 
at  the  present  time  would  be  disposed  to 
support  it  were  it  standing  alone. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  1  I  spoke  to 
the  Senate,  indicating  my  interest  in  a 
proposal,  put  forth  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller, that  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
general  telephone  ser\'ice,  shown  at  page 
3,  lines  10  and  11  of  the  bill,  the  section 
which  the  Gore  amendment  pertains  to. 
should  be  relinquished  to  the  States,  for 
educational  purposes. 

This  proposal  has  been  advocated  by 
many  Governors  and  by  a  number  of 
educators  and  experts  in  the  fields  of 
government  and  public  finance.  I  think 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  York 
is  entitled  to  commendation  for  focus- 
ing attention,  by  his  telephone  tax  pro- 
posal, on  a  number  of  fimdamental 
questions  concerning  the  political  and 
economic  relations  between  the  Federal 


Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. In  effect,  his  proposal  follows 
and  adheres  to  the  longstanding  posi- 
tion of  the  administration  that  we  must 
carefully  examine  our  ideas  as  to  the 
size  and  scope  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  must  encourage  the 
reallocation  of  certain  Federal  func- 
tions to  States  and  localities. 

I  have  always  taken  a  special  interest 
in  this  very  crucial  field.  Last  year  I 
introduced  a  resolution  establishing  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Federal-State  Eco- 
nomic Relations.  Although  this  particu- 
lar resolution  was  not  passed,  the  Con- 
gress did  enact  legislation  setting  up  a 
commission  in  the  executive  branch  to 
examine  and  study  various  problems  in 
the  field  of  intergovernmental  relations. 
This  Commission  is  presently  in  exist- 
ence and  is  now  hard  at  work  on  its 
various  studies. 

Grovemor  Rockefeller  has  clearly  called 
attention  to  a  number  of  basic  and  far- 
reaching  questions  of  importance  here 
and  which  are  raised  by  his  proposal  that 
the  Federal  excise  on  local  telephone 
service  should  revert  to  the  States.  In 
doing  so.  he  has  indeed  performed  a  val- 
uable service  for  all  of  us  who  favor  a 
reevaluation  and  revision  of  the  role  and 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  of  State  and  local  governments 
throughout  our  Nation. 

Those  who  support  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proposal  and  the  many  similar 
proposals  which  have  been  put  forward 
in  this  area  must  be  pleased  with  the 
action  taken  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  in  striking  the  Federal  gen- 
eral telephone  excise  from  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

In  my  remarks  on  June  1  I  discussed 
New  York  State's  recently  enacted  leg- 
islation giving  school  districts  the  au- 
thority to  level  a  10  percent  excise  on 
general  telephone  service  for  educational 
purposes.  This  farsighted  action  was 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Federal  tax  or  local  telephone  service 
would  expire,  as  scheduled,  on  July  1  of 
this  year.  The  action  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  a  significant  stride 
toward  the  day  when  New  York's  new 
school  tax  legislation  can  be  put  into 
effect 

There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  re- 
linquishing the  Federal  excise  on  gen- 
eral telephone  service  which,  as  I  see 
it.  underlie  the  position  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Governor  and  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  York  State. 

First,  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part 
local  telephone  service  is  a  service  ren- 
dered within  the  boundaries  of  a  single 
State  makes  this  an  especially  appro- 
priate tax  for  the  States  to  levj'. 
Whenever  it  is  proposed  that  State  and 
local  goverimients  expand  a  particular 
service  or  program,  we  often  hear  the 
argiunent  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  preempted  all  of  the  best  sources 
of  taxable  revenue  and  that  the  States, 
and  more  especially  local  governments, 
simply  cannot  obtain  the  necessary 
funds.  There  is  much  truth  to  this  alle- 
gation. The  bill  as  reported  is  a  clear 
affirmation  of  the  Senate's  willingness 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 
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A  second  reason  underlying  the  posi- 
tion which  New  York  State  has  taken 
on  this  issue  has  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  pinpointing  education  as  the 
purpose  for  which  the  general  telephone 
tax  should  be  relinquished. 

The  reasoning  here  is  simple  and 
straightforward.  We  need  better  schools 
and  better  teachers'  salaries.  The  chal- 
lenge to  our  Nation's  school  systems 
grows  every  day.  It  is  abiindantly  clear 
from  the  current  pressures  in  Congress 
for  Federal  aid  for  education  that  we 
must  meet  this  challenge  head  on.  The 
repeal  of  the  general  telephone  excise 
would  not  by  any  means  mark  an  end 
to  the  efforts  for  Pede  al  aid  for  edu- 
cation. But  it  will  help;  and  assuming 
we  are  not  able  to  pass  a  school  aid 
bill  this  year,  it  will  fill  a  gap  about 
which  many  of  our  Nation's  political 
leaders  are  greatly  concerned. 

All  States,  I  know,  will  not  follow  New 
York's  lead  and  levy  an  excise  on  gen- 
eral telephone  service  for  education.  I 
still  favor  repealing  this  tax.  In  doing 
so,  we  would  materially  assist  many 
States  in  meeting  their  school  needs,  and 
besides  the  Federal  general  telephone  ex- 
cise is  a  tax  which  should  have  been  re- 
pealed long  ago. 

We  have  talked  about  repealing  a 
number  of  the  so-called  temporary  war 
excises  from  the  day  they  were  en- 
acted. It  is  now  time  to  do  something 
about  them.  Unfortvinately,  we  cannot 
repeal  them  all  at  once.  But  there  are 
many  good  reasons  for  beginning  with 
the  10-percent  general  telephone  excise. 
If  we  do  not  take  this  step  when  times 
are  good  and  our  budgetary  situation  is 
favorable,  we  shall  never  do  it. 

If  we  repeal  this  tax.  the  Treasury 
would  lose  some  (350  million.  Now.  if 
we  also  adopt  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GORC],  we  will  very  likely  regain  more 
than  the  amount  which  would  be  lost 


We   would  pick  up 


as  a  consequence. 

Mr.    BENNETT 
$50  million  only. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  friend  from  Utah 
says  that  we  could  pick  up  only  $50  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  Gore  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Is  a 
subject  of  considerable  dispute,  because 
if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  lower 
courts,  we  can  pick  up  considerably  more 
than  that  figure — as  I  read  the  evidence 
that  has  been  presented.  The  grand 
total  would  likely  be  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  amount  involved  in  the  tele- 
phone excise  tax.  Therefore,  I  favor 
the  Gore  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  repealing  the  local  tele- 
phone tax.  I  hope  that  the  committee 
amendment  and  the  Gore  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

We  must  be  ever  mindful  that  unless 
we  close  this  loophole,  the  cost  of  re- 
taining it  must  come  out  of  the  pockets 
and  pay  envelopes  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  $600  miUion, 
which  I  think  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see has  indicated,  is  not  new  income 
which  would  be  picked  up,  but  it  repre- 
sents money  that  would  not  be  lost  if 
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th(  t  Supreme  Court  decides  one  particu- 
lai  way. 

At.  KEATING.  If  one  does  not  lose 
$5  from  his  pocket,  he  is  $5  ahead.  Just  as 
if  someone  had  given  him  that  amount 
of  money. 

«Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
de it,  I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
an  tendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qu  Bstion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore].  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
ca  11  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Car- 
RCLL],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Riode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  the  Senator 
fiDm  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan), 
tt  e  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Kerr  I , 
tt  e  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON],  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
R[jssELL],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[]  dr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[]  4r.  Talmadge]  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Cwolina  [Mr.  Thurmond]  are  absent  on 
oi  ftcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Henndjgs]  is  absent  be- 
ci  kuse  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
n!dy],  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
icNAMARA],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[  ilr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
n  ing  [Mr.  O'Mahone y ] ,  and  the  Senator 
fiom  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
a  id  voting,  the  Senator  f  rwn  Oklahoma 
[  sir.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis],  the  Senator  from 
C}lorado  [Mr.  Carroll],  and  the  Sena- 
te T  f  rwn  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  would 
v>te  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Liand  [Mr.  Green]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Fhode  Island  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hennings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
J  JRDAN  ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
a  xtr  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay," 
a  id  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  \/Lc.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
f  om  Montana  [Mr.  Murray].  If  pres- 
e  it  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

V  ould  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
h  ontana  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
\  irginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is  paired  with 
tie  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Jamara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
£  enator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
"  i^ea, "  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 

V  ould  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thurmond].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge 1 .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  and  Mr.  Cotton],  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Case], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mi*. 
BtTTLER]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
CapehartI  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDT).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppkl]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges],  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Case), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Mr.  [GoldwaterI,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  HruskaI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  SchoeppelI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 


[No.  235] 

YEAS— 39 

Aiken 

Dortrt 

McClellan 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Martin 

Beau 

EUender 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Enrtn 

Prouty 

Bible 

Fong 

Robertson 

Brunsdale 

Frear 

Saltonstall 

BuEh 

Pulbrtght 

Scott 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Smith 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Jnhnston,  S  C. 

Williams.  Del. 

Dlrlu«n 

Kuchel 

NAYS— 26 

Williams.  N. J. 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Cannon 

Jackflon 

Moes 

Church 

KeaUng 

Muskle 

Clark 

Lausche 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Long,  Hawaii 

^Mirkman 

Gore 

Long,  La. 

Symington 

Gruening 

Lusk 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

McCarthy 

Young,  Ohio 

Hill 

McOee 

NOT  VOTING— 35 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Morton 

Butler 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Capehart 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Carroll 

Hruska 

CMahoney 

Case.  N.J. 

Javits 

Randolph 

Ca»e,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

RuueU 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Kerr 

Talmadige 

Ensle 

McNamara 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

Masnuson 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Gre«n 

Morse 

1960 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand some  Senators  voted  to  table  the 
amendment  because  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  a  committee  amendment. 
I  shall  take  a  moment  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  after  the  committee  amend- 
ments have  been  acted  upon,  I  shall  re- 
offer  the  amendment  as  an  amendment 
10  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
c.ont.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Senators 
might  like  to  know  the  point  of  view  of  a 
number  of  oil  and  g£is  companies.  I 
find  that  the  independent  oil  producers 
as  a  group,  while  they  have  not  taken  an 
official  po.sition,  favor  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  They  say 
that  the  tyi>e  of  practice  which  the  Sen- 
ator s  amnedment  seeks  to  prevent  never 
was  intended  and  never  should  have  ex- 
isted. They  feel  that  it  puts  the  deple- 
tion allowance  itself  in  a  very  bad  light, 
because  it  permits  depletion  to  loe  taken 
in  an  amount  far  greater  than  anyone 
can  conceivably  justify. 

For  example,  if  the  principle  the  Sen- 
ator from  Termessee  is  trying  to  have 
adopted  were  applied  to  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  or  to  the  Gulf  Oil 
Co.,  instead  of  taking  the  depletion 
a. gainst  a  barrel  of  oil  coming  out  of  the 
well,  where  they  would  get  a  deduction 
of  72 '2  cents  applied  against  a  $3  barrel 
of  oil.  they  could  take  it  out  of  the  gaso- 
line a.s  it  came  out  of  the  plant.  So  the 
deduction,  if  applied  against  the  finished 
product,  would  be  almost  as  much  as  the 
price  of  a  barrel  of  oil.  It  is  passible, 
if  the  principle  were  applied  to  concerns 
owning  their  own  refineries,  that  they 
would  owe  no  tax  whatever. 

The  Treasury  tells  us  that  this  i.s  a  vast 
and  growing  loophole,  which  costs  the 
Government  an  estimated  $600  million 
a  year,  which  could  be  applied  generally, 
because  this  practice  was  never  intended. 

While  I  voted  against  the  amendment 
;n  committee,  Ijecause  I  had  not  had  a 
chance  to  study  it,  I  learned  that  the 
v>ist  majority  of  oil  producers  and  gas 
producers  favor  the  amendment  because 
they  feel  the  depletion  principle  has  been 
abused. 

If  we  do  not  do  something  to  correct 
'his  condition,  we  shall  have  to  pass  a 
rt'troactive  tax  bill  to  get  back  the  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we  have 
lost  However,  Senators  are  ahvay.s 
much  more  reluctant  to  tax  retroactively 
than  for  the  future. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators 
will  give  me  their  attention.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  trespass  on  their  time. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  question.  I  have 
offered  verbatim  the  amendment  which 
the  administration  submitted  to  Con- 
-iress.  For  2  years,  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration has  been  pointing  out  this 
'-'laring  loophole  and  has  been  asking 
that  it  be  closed.  I  simply  wish  to  read 
one  sentence  from  the  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury: 

This  can  only  result  in  increasing  the  de- 
pletion deduction  for  all  minerals  several 
f'lct — in  extreme  cases  as  much  as  100  times. 


Mr.  President,  the  amendment  will  be 
reoffered  as  an  independent  proposal  to 
the  bill  after  the  committee  amendments 
have  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  offer  his  amendment  again, 
in  a  different  manner. 

A  question  in  my  mind  is.  What  was 
the  relationship  of  the  amendment  to  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  and  telegraph  service 
and  travel? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  first  committee 
amendment  was  to  strike  from  the  House 
bill  the  language  which  would  continue, 
if  adopted,  the  10-percent  tax  on  local 
telephone  service.  I  favor  the  repeal  of 
the  local  telephone  tax  if  the  revenues 
derived  therefrom  can  be  recouped  from 
other  sources,  sources  which  I  think  it 
would  be  more  equitable  to  tax. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Such  as  manufac- 
tures? 

Mr.  GORE.  Such  as  depletion  allow- 
ance on  salt  in  its  finished,  packaged 
form.  So  I  offered  my  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment.  My  amendment 
has  now  been  tabled.  I  regret  that  the 
majority  leader  saw  fit  to  move  to  table 
it,  but  that  vote  is  over.  I  shall  later 
offer  the  amendment  as  a  separate  prop- 
osition, not  as  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment,  but  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words, 
when  the  Senator  next  offers  his  amend- 
ment, it  will  be  offered  on  a  straight-out 
basis,  not  on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis. 

Mr.  GORE.  On  a  straight-out  basis; 
whether  we  want  to  give  the  salt  miner 
a  depletion  percentage  on  the  price  of  the 
finished,  manufactured,  packaged,  and 
delivered  product,  or  on  the  raw  material 
he  takes  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  ? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  Senator  reoffers  his  amendment  on  a 
straight-out  basis.  I  sh.^il  .support  it,  as  I 
supported  it  on  previous  occasions  when 
it  was  offered. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  felt  for 
the  last  2  years  that  this  action  should 
be  taken.  I  am  glad  to  know  the  Sen- 
ator will  reoffer  his  amendment  later. 

As  I  told  him  before  the  vote,  I  shall 
at  that  time  speak  for  it  and  fully  sup- 
port it.  because  I  think  it  an  action  we 
should  take. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  we  voted 
before,  we  were  caught  in  the  position 
of  having  to  support  the  proposal  at 
the  same  time  as  or  after  the  repeal  of 
the  transportation  and  telephone  tax.  I 
did  not  feel  we  could  do  that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  of  the  opinion  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  in  error  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation: but  let  us  not  argue  about  that 
now ;  it  is  in  the  past. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps the  Parliamentarian  was  in  error; 
but  we  have  to  accept  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair;  and  the  ruling  was  as  the  Chair 

ill  st  ^ti&tifKi 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Do  I  understand, 
as  I  have  been  advised  informally,  that 
this  amendment  is  necessary  to  correct  a 
judicial  decision  that  has  expanded  the 
law  beyond  what  Congress  intended,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  definitive  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  abnormal,  im usual, 
and  vmjustified  depletion  allowances: 
that  it  is  the  result  of  a  court  decision 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  in  providing  for  the 
depletion  allowance? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  decline 
to  respond  to  questions  such  as  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  spoke 
for  2  hours  and  a  half.  Unfortunately 
some  Senators  were  not  in  the  Chamber. 

In  response,  I  shall  read  as  rapidly  as 
I  can  a  reasonably  short  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  in  1958  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasui-y  appeared  before  the 
congressional  committees  and  asked  that 
action  on  this  subject  be  taken  by 
Congress. 

On  January  26,  1959,  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Treasury  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  letter 
which  I  wish  to  read,  in  responding  to 
the  question  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Monroney  ]  has  asked.  The  letter 
reads  a^  follows: 

The  Secktt.^ry  of  the  Treasuhy, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  26.  1959. 
Hon   Sam  RATBtTiN. 

Speaker  of  the  Hoit.sr  of  Representative.^. 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Deah  Mr.  Speaker:  In  the  budget  mes- 
sage of  the  President,  submitted  to  Congress 
on  January  19,  1959,  the  President  stated 
that  the  Treasury  Department  would  rec- 
ommend an  amendment  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  specifying  the  treatment  proc- 
erscs  which  fhall  be  considered  mining  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  percentage  deple- 
tion in  the  case  of  mineral  products. 

Early  last  year  I  testified  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  need  to  revise 
the  law  in  order  to  preclude  excessive  deple- 
tion deductions  for  the  brick  and  cement 
Industries.  My  recommendation  was  made 
as  a  result  of  a  series  of  court  cases  which 
permitted  manufacturers  of  brick  and  ce- 
ment to  compute  percentage  depletion  on  the 
basis  of  the  selling  price  of  the  finished 
manufactured  product  rather  than  on  the 
value  of  the  clay  or  cement  rock  before  it 
is  manufactured. 

It  is  now  apparent  under  the  court  deci- 
sions that  manufacturers  of  many  other 
products  may  obtain  depletion  allowances 
based  on  gross  Income  derived  from  the  sale 
of  flnlshed  products.  This  can  only  result  In 
Increasing  the  depletion  deduction  for  all 
minerals  severalfold — in  extreme  cases  as 
much  as  100  times.  I  do  not  believe  that 
depletion  on  such  an  Inflated  scale  Is  either 
reasonable  or  was  Intended.  If  permitted, 
the  revenue  losses  will  Indeed  be  serious. 

The  problem  arises  because  the  term  "min- 
ing" is  defined  in  the  statute  to  Include  the 
ordinary  treatment  processes  normally  ap- 
plied to  obtain  the  "commercially  market- 
able mineral  product  or  products"  which.  In 
many  instances,  may  be  an  expensive  finished 
produc'.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive Oepletlon  allowances.  I  recommend 
the  immediate  elimination  of  the  phrase 
"commercially  marketable  mineral  product 
or  products"  from  the  statute  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  new  definition  of  "mining" 
which  will  sjjecify  the  allowable  treatment 
processes  for  the  various  minerals. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  only 
prevent  a  substantial  loss  in  revenue,  but 
would  also  help  resolve  difficult  and  complex 
problems  in  determining  for  many  mineral 
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InduBtxies  the  stage  at  which  taxpayers  first 
obtain  a  commercially  marketable  mineral 
product. 

The  staff  of  the  Treasurr  is  now  prepartng 
a  draft  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  In 
this  connection  would  b«  pleased  to  work 
in  cooperation  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  staff  and  the  Joint  committee 
staff  in  Its  development. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROBOIT  B.  Andkksom. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee.  The  draft  which 
has  been  before  us  today,  and  which  has 
just  now  been  defeated,  but  which  the 
Senator  will  later  bring  up,  by  way  of 
motion,  in  its  own  right,  not  in  connec- 
tion with  the  committee  amendment,  is 
that  draft,  is  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct;  it  cor- 
responds verbatim  with  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  sent  up.  The  sit- 
uation the  amendment  is  designed  to 
correct  Is  utterly  indefensible. 

Let  me  read  one  paragraph  from  the 
statement  made  by  the  Chief  Counsel  of 
the  Treasury  Department : 

A  producer  of  steel  products  who  mines  the 
Iron  ore  used  in  his  business  Is  entitled  to  a 
percentage  depletion  deduction  equal  to  15 
percent  of  his  gross  Income  derived  from  his 
mining  operations.  Two  tons  of  Iron  ore. 
which  this  producer  extracts  from  the 
ground,  can  be  processed  Into  about  1  ton  of 
pig  Iron,  and  the  1  ton  of  pig  Iron  can  then 
be  p-ocessed  Into  about  1  ton  of  steel  prod- 
ucts. The  selling  price  of  2  tons  of  Iron  ore 
is  about  $16. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  digress  to  say 
that  I  hope  Senators  will  notice  that  2 
tons  of  iron  ore  have  a  value,  according 
to  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Treasury,  of 
$16.  whereas  the  selling  price  of  1  ton 
of  pig  iron  is  about  $60;  and  the  selling 
price  of  1  ton  of  steel  products  will  vary 
widely,  depending  upon  the  product  in- 
volved, but  ranges  generally  from  ap- 
proximately $100  for  a  ton  of  simple 
structural  steel  to  $295  for  a  ton  of 
structural  steel  bolts. 

I  read  further  from  the  statement  by 
the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment : 

The  selling  price  of  1  ton  of  pig  iron  Is 
about  $60.  The  selling  price  of  1  ton  of  steel 
products  will  vary  widely  depending  upon 
the  product  Involved.  It  ranges  generally 
from  about  $110  for  a  ton  of  simple  struc- 
tural steel  to  $295  for  a  ton  of  structural 
steel  bolts. 

The  Treasury  Department  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  a  producer  of  steel  products  Is  en- 
titled to  compute  his  depletion  deduction  on 
the  value  of  the  iron  ore.  In  this  example, 
the  depletion  deduction  would  be  $2.40.  If 
producers  were  permitted  to  compute  their 
depletion  deduction  on  the  value  of  the  pig 
iron,  the  deduction  in  this  example  would  be 
$9.  which  is  about  four  times  the  deduction 
based  on  the  value  of  the  iron  ore. 

At  least  one  producer  takes  the  position 
that  it  is  entitled  to  compute  Its  depletion 
deduction  on  the  selling  price  of  its  finished 
steel  products. 

If  this  extreme  position  were  to  prevail — 

I  digress  to  say  that  for  2  years  the 
Clovemment  has  lost  every  case  on  this 
subject — 

the  deduction  In  the  case  of  the  structural 
steel  would  be  $16.50,  which  Is  almost  seven 
times  the  deduction  based  on  the  value  of  the 
iron  ore — 

Which  was  $16 — 
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an  i  $44.25  In  the  case  oif  the  structural  steel 
bolts,  which  la  over  18  times  the  deduction 
based  on  the  value  of  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 
Mr.OORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
f  r  )m  Tennessee  leave  the  impression  that 
ai  ly  steel  company  has  tried  to  take  this 
d(  duction  on  pig  iron,  instead  of  on  the 
raw  ore?  I  ask  that  question  because  I 
d<  I  not  think  the  practice  is  widespread ; 
ai  id  that  is  why  the  Finance  Committee 
w  IS  willing  to  give  people  an  opportunity 
tc  be  heard. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  know 
oi  a  single  steel  company  that  takes  the 
d<  duction  on  pig  iron.  Instead  of  on  the 
rs  wore? 

Mr.  GrORK  Mr.  President.  I  placed 
ir  the  Recoro  a  Ust  of  cases  and  a  list 
o  claims.  I  do  not  have  that  Ust  before 
n  e  at  this  time.  I  clipped  those  sheets 
f  1  om  the  testimony  given  by  the  Treas- 
u-y  Department.  The  Treasury  esti- 
nates  that  the  potential  revenue  loss 
will  be,  not  $50  million  a  year,  but  $600 
n  Ulion  a  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  that  point.  I 
h  ape  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  go 
b  ick  to  the  testimony  and  reexamine  it. 
A  s  I  recall  the  testimony,  it  was  that  the 
less  might  run  as  high  as  $50  million  a 
y;ar,  and  that  if  everyone  tried  to  take 
i1.  it  might  run  as  high  as  $600  million 
a  year.  But  I  do  not  recall  an  estimate 
b  /  the  Treasury  of  an  actual  loss  of  $600 
million  a  year,  as  the  situation  now  ex- 
iiits.  Does  the  Senator  have  that  in- 
f  >rmation? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  sure  I  am  correct 
i:  1  the  estimates,  because  Mr.  Colin  Stam 
gave  them  to  me — that  if  the  case  now 
pending  in  the  Court  is  lost,  the  Treas- 
iry  estimates  an  annual  loss  of  $600 
E  lillion  a  year. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  that 
statement. 

Mr.  GORE.  And  the  Treasiiry  has 
£sked  the  Congress  to  amend  the  law. 
Hut  if  the  Congress  shall  not  do  so, 
lerhaps  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  render  a  favorable 
( ecision. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  quite  agree  with 

ijhe  Senator  that  if  the  case  now  before 

e  Court  is  finally  lost,  and  if  every 

rm  which  might  take  advantage  of  it 

led  to  take  advantage  of  it.  then  the 

might  be  $600  million. 

I  see  Mr.  Stam  nod  his  head,  follow - 

i^ig  my  making  of  that  statement,  so  I 

iderstand  that  he  agrees.    That  is  the 

lituation.    This  is  not  plugging  a  loss  of 

i600  million.    The  Senator  from  Louisi- 

na  pointed  out  what  might  happen  if 

n  oil  company  tried  to  apply  the  de- 

jletion   allowance   to   refined   gasoline. 

:an  the  Senator  name  an  oil  company 

hat  is  doing  that?    I  think  not,  because 

lot  an  oil  cwnpany  is  doing  it. 

Mr.  GORE.    Neither  a  gas  nor  an  oil 

company  is  involved  in  my  amendment, 

I  to  far  as  I  know.    It  relates  only  to  the 

.aking  of  a  depletion  allowance  on  a 

Inished  product  like  aluminum,  ceram- 

cs,  chalk,  brick,  salt— a  piece  of  manu- 

actured  product  that  comes  from  and 


is  based  upon  a  mineral  or  natural  re- 
source. I  am  sure  neither  gas  nor  oil  is 
involved  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORK     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
should  not  be  so  certain  about  that  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GORE.     I  said  "so  far  as  I  know." 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  being 
contended  in  the  gas  and  oil  fraternity 
that  if  this  is  to  be  permitted,  a  deple- 
tion allowance  would  be  taken  on  the 
delivered  price  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  example,  which  is  $1.50  a  thou- 
sand, rather  than  the  field  price  of  7 
cents. 

Mr.  GORE.  Perhaps  I  should  stand 
corrected.  At  least,  so  far  as  the  Treas- 
ury Department  is  concerned,  this  has 
been  presented  as  separate  and  apart 
from  gas  and  oil  depletion.  I  have 
treated  it  that  way.  I  was  not  aware 
that  people  in  the  oil  industry  were  say- 
ing if  this  is  done  for  salt,  then  they  are 
entitled  to  it;  but  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. If  we  let  this  provision  stand, 
there  is  not  an  oil  or  gas  company,  or 
many  others  in  the  extractive  industries, 
that  will  not  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  change  the  way  of  doing 
business  so  that  it  can  be  taken  on  the 
delivered  price.  Gas  Is  separated  at  the 
well.  It  does  not  become  a  commercial 
product  at  the  well.  It  does  when  the 
distillates  and  other  elements  contained 
in  the  gas  are  separated  from  it.  If  it  is 
shipped  through  a  pipeline  before  it  is 
put  through  a  separator,  the  transporta- 
tion cost  has  to  be  added  to  the  value  of 
it,  which  is  the  price  of  hauling  it  around 
the  country,  and  that  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  product  four  or  fivefold  before  it 
becomes  a  commercial  product.  I  be- 
lieve the  law  refers  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  point  where  the  product  becomes  a 
commercial  product  is  the  point  at  which 
the  depletion  allowance  can  be  taken. 

If  gas  is  not  separated,  if  it  is  not  a 
commercial  product  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  produced  at  the  well,  and 
does  not  become  a  commercial  product 
until  certain  refining  and  separating  is 
done,  so  long  as  it  is  less  than  a  com- 
mercial product,  the  depletion  allowance 
can  be  taken  against  the  commercial 
product  rather  than  the  product  that 
comes  out  of  a  well  or  mine.  There  is  no 
question  that  if  the  law  remains  as  it  is. 
no  gas  or  oil  company  will  watch  brick 
producers  and  everyone  else  get  this  kind 
of  depletion  allowance  without  doing 
something  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  illustrates 
the  dangerous  proportions  to  which  it 
might  be  carried.  It  is  already  being 
carried  to  great  extremes,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  which 
I  read,  warns  that  in  extreme  cases  it 
may  be  100  times  more  than  the  Treas- 
ury thinks  is  justified. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  One  inter- 
esting aspect  of  the  question  is  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  asking 
us  to  close  the  loophole,  is  a  man  who 
made  his  way  in  the  business  world  in  the 
oil  and  gas  business  and  well  understands 
depletion,  that  being  a  major  aspect  of 
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the  business  in  which  for  many  years  he 
made  his  name  and  reputation. 

Mr.  GORE.  Let  me  close  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  by  say- 
ing I  have  offered  the  proposal  as  the 
Tieasury  has  recommended  it.  Insofar 
as  I  knew,  it  did  not  involve  the  gas  and 
oil  industry.  If  this  provision  Is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  perhaps  the  Senator  is 
right — not  only  gas  and  oil  companies, 
but  many  others  will  try  to  get  this  type 
of  depletion  allowance. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulslsma.  Why  should 
they  not? 

Mr.  GORE.   Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sena  tor  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  >ield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  may  be  correct 
that  no  pig-iron  company  has  asked  for 
that  depreciation,  but  counsel  for  any 
company  that  did  not  ask  for  it,  based  on 
this  interpretation  of  the  law,  would  be 
derelict  in  his  duty  as  counsel  for  the 
corporation.  I  have  listened  to  the  Sen- 
ator's explanation.  I  think  it  is  able  and 
intelligent,  and  I  think  this  amendment 
should  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  is  obvious  that  the  provision  as 
it  now  reads  is  an  asset  to  big  business 
and  a  liability  to  little  and  middle-sized 
businesses. 

If  a  man  who  is  in  the  clay  business 
buys  kilns  and  makes  bricks  and  porce- 
lain he  gets  a  far  greater  depletion  allow- 
ance than  the  man  who  can  afford  only 
to  have  the  mine  itself  and  sell  only  the 
raw  clay.  As  one  who  has  been  in  the 
clay  business  and  in  the  steel  business. 
and  who  operated  companies  in  the  clay 
and  steel  business — and  I  happened  to 
have  been  head  of  the  Eastern  Clay 
Products  Co.  and  Rustless  Iron  L  Steel 
Corp. — the  first  thing  I  would  do  would 
be  to  say  to  my  cotmsel,  "Arrange  for  us 
to  get  this  additional  depletion  under  the 
law." 

Mr.  GORE.  To  illustrate  that  point, 
counsel  for  the  Treasury  listed,  as  one 
of  the  results  of  permitting  this  provi- 
sion to  stand,  the  acceleration  of  the 
trend  toward  fully  integrated  operations. 
Does  the  Senator  not  think  that  fully 
integrated  operations  in  the  extractive 
industries,  all  the  way  to  the  fully  fin- 
ished product  would  encourage  a  trend 
toward  monopwly? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  It.  One  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers to  the  future  of  our  economy,  in 
agriculture,  business,  and  banking,  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  trend  toward 
veitical  integration  of  business,  under 
which,  the  more  a  business  can  control, 
the  more  it  can  fix  prices. 

Mr.  CKmE.  Further,  with  reference 
to  pig  Iron,  the  Treasury  advises  that  an 
increasing  number  of  claims  for  refund 
are  being  filed  and,  further,  that  taxes 
are  being  paid  under  protest.  If  the  de- 
cision in  the  Court  Is  unfavorable,  they 
have  3  years'  time  in  which  to  file  their 
claims.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
Many  companies  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  Is  known  that 
some  of  the  automobile  companies  own 
iron-ore  deposits,  and  if  that  procedure 
were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  a 
company  could  get  a  depletion  allow- 
ance on  a  finished  automobile. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  TTaere  is  a  saying 
that  it\  is  strange  how  a  man  with  facts 
can  break  up  an  argument.  If  one  reads 
the  law,  he  will  see  it  cannot  be  done  on 
a  completed  automobile.  The  law  is  spe- 
cific on  that  point.    It  cannot  be  done. 

There  is  considerable  merit  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see. Some  of  us  have  felt  that  people 
who  are  affected  by  it  ought  to  have 
their  day  in  court,  but  the  language  of 
the  law  does  not  apply  to  a  completed 
automobile  any  more  than  it  applies  to 
completed  pig  iron. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  How  about  com- 
pleted brick? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  a  different 
case  entirely,  and  that  is  why  the  issue 
is  in  court. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said  that  the  law  is  plain. 
The  Treasury  is  only  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  make  it  plain. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
after  reading  the  law,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it  would  not  apply  with  respect  to 
automobiles,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
FHJssible  with  respect  to  pig  iron. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  invite  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  needs 
which  may  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
distinguished  Senator;  that  is,  the  need 
to  clear  up  the  picture  so  as  to  bring 
about  fair  competition. 

In  the  phosphate  industry  of  my  State 
there  is  sentiment  for  claiming  the  de- 
pletion allowance  against  triple  sup>er- 
phosphate,  which  is  the  form  in  which 
the  product,  after  having  been  processed, 
is  offered  to  growers  or  to  fertilizer  com- 
panies. A  question  arises  immediately. 
If  one  comp>any  does  this,  can  the  others 
afford  not  to  do  it?  This  has  caused 
great  concern,  because  there  are  scxne 
who  feel  that  if  the  claim  for  depletion 
allowance  goes  that  far.  it  will  jeopard- 
ize the  whole  right  to  the  depletion  al- 
lowance provision  under  the  law.  to 
which  these  companies  feel  they  are  en- 
titled, but  which  they  do  not  wish  to  see 
abused. 

The  Senator  can  observe  how  it  at 
once  poses  in  that  field — and  I  am  sure 
in  many  others — a  serious  question  as  to 
how  fair  competition  can  be  maintained 
among  competing  producers  of  a  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  GK»IE.  I  point  out  to  the  able 
Senator  that  not  only  has  he  foreseen 
this,  but  also  the  coimsel  of  the  Treasury 
Department  has  said  exactly  the  same. 
in  the  third  of  four  major  problem 
areas  described  by  him  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee: 

Inequitable  treatment  as  between  taxpay- 
ers In  different  Industries. 

This  creates  a  competitive  situation  which 
forces  one  to  take  advantage  of  any  tax 
break  another  receives. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Ut.  UOH- 
RONEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  a  very  lucid  and  concise 
argtmient.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  is  talking  about, 
even  though  he  is  talking  about  a  com- 
plex subject. 

I  have  listened  tentatively  to  the  Sen- 
ator's discourse  as  to  the  amendment 
and  its  purpose.  I  have  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
while  currently  there  may  not  be  a  large 
number  of  companies  which  are  apply- 
ing for  this  kind  of  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance  uix>n  processed  or 
finished  products — I  repeat,  while  at 
the  present  time  there  are  not  many 
companies  doing  this 

Mr.  GORE.  There  are  many  which 
are  doing  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  quite  obvious 
there  could  be  a  substantial  number, 
running  into  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  companies. 

When  I  say  "not  many"  I  refer  to  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  The  Senator  asked,  "Are  there 
any  oil  and  gas  companies  doing  this?" 
The  Senator  from  Termessee  indicated 
there  were  not,  to  his  knowledge. 

It  is  to  my  mind,  at  least,  clear  that 
this  could  happen.  The  same  thing 
could  be  true  with  respect  to  a  pig  iron 
company.  If  it  can  be  claimed  there  is 
a  percentage  depletion  on  a  processed 
product  such  as  brick  made  out  of  clay, 
or  salt  which  is  fit  for  human  consump- 
tion, processed  and  packaged,  then  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  any  of  the  other 
minerals  or  ores  which  go  into  a  finished 
product  could  at  least  make  a  request 
for  the  application  of  the  percentage 
depletion  formula.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment could  be  in  very  serious 
trouble,  if  the  decision  of  the  court  In  the 
case  now  pending  should  be  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
denied  writs  of  certiorari  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  and  those  decisions  of 
the  lower  courts  are  already  in  effect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  understand 

Mr.  GORE.  I  read  from  the  testi- 
mony of  January  1959  from  the  Tieasury 
Department. 

It  shows  that  the  Grovernment  could  sus- 
tain a  tax  loss  of  nearly  $297  million  for 
these  years  If  all  taxpayers  whose  claims  are 
now  on  file  were  to  recover  the  amounts 
claimed. 

That  was  18  months  ago.  The  years 
in  question  were  1951  to  1957.  We  are 
now  in  1960.  Congress  has  refused  to 
do  anything  about  this  problem.  A  Re- 
publican administration  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  close  a  loophole  of  Demo- 
cratic favoritism.  What  have  we  done? 
For  18  months  we  have  done  nothing. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  question  has. 
to  my  knowledge,  reached  the  floor  of 
either  House  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  GORK    I  yl^d. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  argru- 
ments  which  are  made  for  percentage 
depletion  allowances,  and  those  areru- 
ments  have  merit  Some  of  us  who  bar* 
opposed  what  we  think  are  extraTmcant 
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or  excessive  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances have  recommended  modest  re- 
ductions in  the  percentage  of  depletion. 
We  have  not  recommended  abolition. 

I  am  forced  to  say  that  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  LcNcI,  and  the  argument  initiated 
and  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, led  me  to  believe  that  unless  the 
loophole  which  leads  to  such  outright 
abuses  is  plugged  those  who  advocate 
percentage  depletion  allowances  will 
literally  be  jeopardizing  the  entire  struc- 
ture. I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  anyone  would  want  to  jeop- 
ardize the  entire  structure  of  something 
some  people  have  worked  for  for  years, 
in  order  to  throw  the  gates  wide  open 
for  a  percentage  depletion  allowance  in- 
terpretation under  current  law  which 
could  permit  large  processmg  companies 
and  manufacturing  companies  to  have 
a  tax  benefit  which  results  from  a  loop- 
hole beyond  any  calculation  we  have 
ever  dreamed  of  or  contemplated. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Florida  made 
this  quite  clear  a  moment  ago,  in  terms 
of  some  of  the  tax  favoritism  which 
would  come  into  the  business  structure 
under  the  full  application  of  the  current 
law  as  it  relates  to  percentage  depletion 
allowances. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
I  read  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  which  stated  that  this 
could  amount  in  extreme  cases  to  a  de- 
pletion allowance  of  100  times  what 
would  normally  be  allowed. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  to  write  the 
tax  laws.  This  is  an  inequity  which  has 
been  pointed  out  to  the  Congress  for  2 
years.    Why  do  we  not  act? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  one  who  has 
made  countless  speeches,  both  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  other  body,  in  behalf 
of  the  2712-percent  depletion  allowance, 
and  as  one  who  firmly  believes  this  al- 
lowance Is  necessary  to  maintain  the  do- 
mestic supply  of  oil,  I  am  fearful,  indeed, 
with  respect  to  the  extreme  we  face,  if 
the  allowance  is  extended,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  outlined,  to  the  processors.  I 
fear  we  will  lase  the  depletion  allow- 
ances. 

I  hold  out  a  warning  to  all  those  who 
have  joined  in  the  fight.  The  allowance 
of  27 '2 -percent  depletion,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  the  most  fair  and  the  best  way  to 
iiandle  our  oil  industry,  may  be  lost.  It 
may  be  hacked  away  at  until  there  will 
be  no  longer  a  fair  depletion  allowance 
for  genuine  mineral  production,  if  this 
"free  loading"  is  allowed  to  stand,  if  the 
subsidy  which  the  court  interpretation 
has  permitted  extends  to  monopolies. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  a  subsidy  for 
monopolies.  It  is  a  subsidy  to  drive  busi- 
ness into  a  completely  integrated  opera- 
tion, to  pyramid  a  normal  tax  allowance 
for  depletion  into  something  completely 
unreasonable.  We  should  not  allow  the 
decision  to  stand. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  agree  with  the  able 
Senator.  So  far  as  my  attitude  is  con- 
cerned toward  the  depletion  allowance 
to  encourage  exploration  and  develop- 


me  It,  I  wish  to  be  sure  I  am  sufficiently 
len  ent  in  that  regard,  but  this  has  no 
reli  itionship  to  that  problem  at  all. 

llr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  my  im- 
pression. I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ate r  another  question. 

lir.  GORE.  Before  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeds, lest  someone  may  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  going  to  solve  the  ques- 
tio  1  by  a  decision,  if  it  should  render  one 
favor  of  the  Government,  I  wish  to 
that  only  one  case  has  gone  to  the 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
defied  writs  of  certiorari  in  a  large  num- 
of  cases.  Many  cases  have  been  lost 
the  Government.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
thtik  the  Government  has  won  a  single 
in  this  field  for  the  past  2  years. 
:  ilany  of  these  decisions  are  already 
effect.  I  read  to  Senators  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  testified 
January  of  1959: 

think  It  Is  fair  to  emphasize  that  we  have 

ttfempted    to    conform    our    administrative 

to  the  adverse  decisions  of   three 

circuits,  which  allowed  additional  processes 

fov  nd  to  be  customary  across  the  Nation  for 

bri;lc  manufacturers  and  cement  rock. 

Indeed,    within    4    days    of    the    Supreme 
Coprfs  denial  of  certiorari  in  several  such 
the   Internal   Revenue  Service   issued 
s  release  in  part  as  follows : 
The  Internal   Revenue   Service  is  taking 
ste  OS  to  dispose  of  the  pending  litigation  lu 
claims    involving    brick    and    tile    clay    and 
cedent  rock  a.s  required  under  these  decl- 
and  to  conform  Treasury  regtUations 
the     outstanding     rulings     accordingly, 
should  permit  the  expeditious  dispo- 
of  the  great  majority  of  such  cases." 
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That  is  the  situation.  The  Supreme 
Cc  urt  cannot  by  deciding  one  case  enact 
le(  islation  to  solve  the  problem  for  us.  It 
is  a  legislative  problem.  Perhaps  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  think  better  of 
th  J  amendment. 

Vlr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
th;  Senator  yield? 

\Ai.  GORE.     I  yield. 

^.  MONRONEY.  I  am  impressed 
wi  ;h  what  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
afc)r  from  Tennessee  has  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  Supreme  Court  cases.  We 
kr  ow  that  the  Supreme  Court  intends  to 
ad  journ  next  week.  We  also  know  that 
th;  Senate  intends  to  adjourn  in  about 
a  ^  /eek  or  two.  If  the  measure  is  allowed 
to  be  passed  over  to  the  next  session,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  rest  until  the  Supreme 
Ccurt  has  decided  the  cases  before  it. 
wliich  may  be  next  June  or  July,  we 
CO  lid  suffer  a  loss  by  the  Court's  deci- 
sicn.  We  can  consider  the  reluctance, 
wliich  I  think  is  a  proper  reluctance,  on 
th ;  part  of  Congress  to  enact  retroactive 
taces  to  cover  cases  in  which  the  Court 
ha  s  interpreted  the  law  in  a  different  way 
f  r(  m  that  which  Congi-ess  intended. 

Thus  we  would  either  be  required  to 
do  a  very  grave  injustice  to  taxpayers, 
on  ;e  these  cases  had  been  settled  by  the 
coi  irt  against  the  appeal  of  the  Govern- 
m«  nt,  and  to  refund  the  money  the  court 
deiision  might  indicate  the  taxpayers 
were  entitled  to,  for  the  reason  that  Con- 
gr(  ss  had  refused  to  clarify  the  act. 

n  the  name  of  justice  to  the  com- 
pa  lies,  the  investors  who  may  buy  stock 
in  companies,  and  whose  stocks  will  boom 
if  this  windfall  loophole  is  allowed  to 
ex  st,  in  the  interest  of  solid  business 
coicept,  we  must  clarify  the  act  this 


year  and  thus  avoid  the  retroactivity  of 
taxation,  the  chances  of  inflated  stocks 
on  the  market,  and  multiplication  of 
consolidations  and  mergers  to  get  under 
the  big  umbrella  that  will  have  been 
raised  over  companies  to  assist  corpora- 
tions, instead  of  maintaining  noi-mal 
private  individual  type  of  business  opera- 
tion under  a  normal  extension  and 
proper  use  of  the  tax  allowance  for  tien- 
uine  mineral  depletion. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  has  certainly 
illustrated  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
would  arise  for  Congress  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  in  the  event  of  an  unfa- 
vorable decision  of  the  court,  a  partially 
favorable  decision  of  the  court,  or  even 
a  favorable  decision  of  the  court,  because 
rights  have  been  vested  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  in  which  certiorari  has  been  de- 
nied. The  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
claims  will  be  filed,  the  more  taxes  will 
be  paid  under  protest.  The  revenue  loss 
looms  perfectly  enonnous. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  no  retro- 
activity, no  ex  post  facto  law  involved  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  It  will  apply,  as  I  under- 
stand, on  deductions  arising  for  legiti- 
mate mineral  depletion  after  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  To  state  the  question 
briefly,  the  prop>osed  amendment  changes 
the  definition  of  "mining"  to  preclude  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  as  including 
operations  involved  in  processing  the 
finished  product,  the  packaging,  and  the 
shipping  of  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  \vill 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
give  the  date  of  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  from  which  he  has 
been  reading? 

Mr.  GORE.     January  26, 1959. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  the  Senator 
not  recognize  that  some  things  happened 
that  may  explain  the  legislative  delay? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  afraid  a  great  many 
things  have  hapi>ened  to  explain  it.  I 
think  I  understand  some  of  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, of  which  I  happened  to  be  a 
member  when  I  was  in  the  House,  started 
to  hold  hearinsis.  They  ran  into  storms 
of  protest  becau.se  of  the  language  that 
was  in  the  bill.  They  therefore  decided 
they  could  not  use  the  language  that  is 
in  the  Senators  amendment,  and  they, 
alonK  with  members  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee staff,  decided  that  they  would  tiT  to 
redraft  the  amendment  so  that  it  mipht 
be  usable. 

While  they  were  trying  to  redraft  the 
amendment,  the  case  which  is  now  in 
the  Supreme  Court  arose.  The  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari.  When  that 
occurred,  the  Treasury  Department  then 
requested  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  withhold  action  until  the  case  was 
decided.  I  believe  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  letter  quoted  by  the  Sen- 
ator. Whether  or  not  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  acted  wisely,  cer- 
tainly it  withheld  action  in  response  to  a 
request  of  the  people  who  are  most  in- 
terested in  correcting  the  situation,  and 
who  by  the  letters  which  the  Senator  has 
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read    have    indicated    their    desire    to 
straighten  out  the  difficulty. 

The  question  therefore  has  not  been 
considered  by  the  Senate  at  any  great 
length,  because  we  generally  depend  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  originate 
revenue  measures.  I  think  that  is  the 
customary  practice.  I  think  If  we  should 
y)&^s  the  bill,  having  spent  days  in  con- 
jidering  it,  and  it  should  go  to  the  House, 
it  would  promptly  be  dropped  in  con- 
ference, because  I  think  I  know  how 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  feel,  and  I  think  I  know  ex- 
actly what  would  happen  to  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  talk  on 
that  subject  for  just  a  moment.  I  do 
not  know  why  we  wish  to  presume  that 
on  a  matter  of  this  importance  the 
•Senate;  need  not  act  because  certain 
members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  might  not  accept  our  view. 
This  question  has  gone  so  far  that  it 
has  almost  reached  the  point  of  being 
ridiculous. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  Senate  cannot 
work  its  will  with  respect  to  a  provision 
of  the  internal  revenue  law  because  it 
imagines  that  certain  Members  of  the 
House  will  not  accept  a  measure  passed 
by  the  Senate.  I  do  not  accept  that 
thesis  and  I  do  not  act  upon  that  prem- 
ise. I  think  we  should  proceed  to 
write  the  best  bill  of  which  we  are  capa- 
ble and  then  go  to  conference  and  in- 
sist upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  I 
realize  perfectly  well  that  members  of 
the  conference  committee  may  not  en- 
dorse my  view  on  a  measure,  but  I  think 
the  Senate  conferees  would  undertake  to 
uphold  the  will  and  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  conference. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  that  the 
Senate  should  not  do  the  thing  that  we 
believe  is  right,  regardless  of  what  the 
other  House  may  wish  to  do.  I  say  only 
that  this  is  not  a  question  which  the 
other  body  has  not  explored.  This  is  a 
.subject  on  which  the  House  has  held 
healings.  I  understand  the  Senate  has 
not.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings  the 
House  has  decided  to  drop  the  legis- 
lation. Therefore  I  presume  it  would  l)e 
veiT  difficult  to  persuade  the  House  sub- 
sequently to  accept  the  legislation. 

Also  I  assume  there  would  be  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, following  the  earlier  recom- 
mendation, namely,  to  hold  the  bill  in 
abeyance  imtil  the  Court  had  decided  the 
cases  before  it. 

I  repeat,  however,  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  presented 
a  veiT  interesting  problem.  I  think  It 
will  be  solved.  I  hope  he  will  produce 
an  amendment.  I  believe  the  simple 
amendment  which  he  proposed  in  the 
committee  was  better  than  the  belabored 
amendment  presented  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  the  first  place,  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Treasury  Department 
asked  Congress  not  to  act.  My  under- 
standing of  the  situation  is  that  the 
Treasury  Department  despaired  of  the 
possibility  that  Congress  would  act  ade- 
quately on  the  proposed  legislation.  To 
clarify  the  point  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
to  get  the  record.    I  do  not  understand 


the  situaticm  to  be  exactly  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  stated  It.  He  may  be  correct. 
Mr.  AITOERSON.  I  may  be  incorrect, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  only  that  I  described 
the  situation  as  I  have  understood  it.  I 
may  be  wrong.  I  am  willing  to  grant 
that  in  advance. 

Mr.  GORE.     So  am  I. 
Mr.    KEATING.     Mr.    President,    wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     To  bring  this  discus- 
sion down  to  earthly  facts,  am  I  not 
correct  that  in  some  of  the  documented 
instances  which  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  cited  today  the  actual  deple- 
tion allowance  on  the  finished  product 
would  be  greater  than  the  total  sales 
price  of  the  originally  mined  article? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  officials  of  the  U.S. 
Treasurj'. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  certainly  pre- 
.sents  a  case  that  needs  remedial  legis- 
lation. I  express  the  hope  that  when 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  reoffered, 
either  in  the  present  form  or  in  modi- 
fied form 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  offer  it  in  this  form, 
because,  although  according  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  might 
prefer  a  more  simplified  amendment, 
nevertheless,  this  has  been  drawn  care- 
fully by  the  lawTers  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  I  am  willing  to  rely  upon 
them. 

Mr.  KE.^TTNG.  I  express  the  hope 
that  when  it  is  reoflfered  as  a  separate 
amendment  it  will  command  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Senators,  because 
ue  must  remember  that  every  dollar  of 
taxes  which  we  allow  someone  to  escape 
from  paying  under  the  series  of  abuses 
to  which  the  Senator  has  referred  must 
be  made  up  by  someone  else  out  of  his 
pocket,  or  in  some  other  way.  Certainly 
we  would  be  remiss,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
permitted  to  continue  the  situation  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
referred  in  his  presentation  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  offer  the  amendment  as  soon  as  I 
can. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
I  do  not  remember  how  the  amendment 
was  discussed  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  was  discussed  in  committee. 
I  wish  the  able  Senator  would  refresh 
my  memory.  Did  the  Senator  offer  this 
particular  amendment  in  committee  in 
this  form? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  offered  it  in  this  form. 
Then,  because  of  its  complexity  and  the 
difficulty  of  examining  the  technical  na- 
ture of  the  language,  and  the  pressure  of 
time.  I  offered  a  simplified  amendment. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Senator  was 
present  at  the  time.  The  Treasury  of- 
ficials were  there  at  the  time,  and  they 
stated  that  the  later  amendment  I  of- 
fered would  go  further  and  be  more 
stringent  than  the  one  they  had  pre- 
pared. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  arguments  the 
Senator  has  made  this  afternoon  seem 
almost  unanswerable.    I  was  not  aware 


of  having  heard  these  arguments  in 
committee.  I  am  not  one  who  changes 
his  mind  very  easily  about  things  like 
this.  However,  I  do  think  that  the  argu- 
ments the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  made  with  respect  to  his  proposed 
amendment  have  been  very  persuasive. 
I  will  support  the  amendment,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  other  members  of  the 
committee,  who  now  say  they  were  ab- 
sent when  the  amendment  was  presented 
in  the  form  it  was  presented,  will  also 
be  persuaded.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor for  doing  a  fine  job. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  and 
pleased.  I  very  deeply  thank  my  col- 
league on  the  committee.  Prom  the  in- 
dications around  the  Chamber  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  will  be  adopted  on 
Monday.   I  surely  hope  so. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  wished  to  point 
out  that  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  this  special  tax  privilege  would  be 
very  much  like  what  happened  when 
Congress  tried  to  meet  special  problems 
of  firms  which  had  set  up  reserves  for 
expenses  which  would  occur  in  the  fu- 
ture. We  tried  to  clarify  the  law.  The 
effect  was  to  open  it  up  to  the  point 
where  many  businesses  began  to  set  up 
reserves  for  all  the  expenses  they  were 
going  to  have  in  the  future,  or  at  least 
in  the  next  year.  The  result  was  to  give 
them  a  kind  of  double  deduction  for  all 
expenses  in  a  single  year,  with  the  pros- 
pect that  we  would  never  catch  up  with 
them.  So  they  had  a  double  deduction 
for  one  year,  and  there  would  never  be  a 
time  when  we  could  catch  up  with  them, 
or  the  time  when  they  would  be  held  ac- 
countable. Once  this  was  discovered, 
other  firms  began  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  Congress  was  called  upon  to  plug  that 
loophole.  This  was  after  the  1954  revi- 
sion had  been  passed.  We  had  to  act  on 
that  loophole. 

I  suggest  that  the  same  thing  is  about 
to  happen  with  regard  to  depletion  al- 
lowance. Once  one  or  two  favorable 
court  decisions  have  been  received  by 
one  company  or  another,  other  com- 
panies, either  because  they  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  companies  that  have  spe- 
cial tax  favors  or  because  stockholders 
say,  "You  had  better  do  sMnething  about 
it,"  or  because  of  their  desire  for  more 
profit,  will  seek  to  take  advantage  of  this 
kind  of  tax  favor.  This  situation  is  as 
imF>ortant  as  it  was  with  regard  to  the 
reserves  for  future  exp>enses.  It  is  nec- 
essary and  important,  therefore,  that  we 
close  this  loofrfiole  at  this  time.  I  am 
satisfied  that  we  can  perfect  language  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  workable.  We 
have  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  obtain 
the  cooperation  of  the  Treasury  and  to 
work  with  our  own  draftsmen,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  can  draft  language  which  will 
in  no  way  prejudice  decisions  of  the 
Court,  but  which  may  do  a  great  deal  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  tax  laws  of 
the  covmtry. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
conclude  a  hard  day's  work  with  a  grate- 
ful heart  because,  although  one  vote  has 
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been  lost.  I  think  now  that  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  cleared  and  the  parlla- 
mentai-y  wrangle  resolved,  on  Monday 
the  amendment  may  receive  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  can  leam  from 
the  experience  we  had  in  the  parliamen- 
tary conflict  and  wrangle,  because,  as  it 
turned  out,  it  was  a  good  device  to  get  a 
crowd  here.  Because  we  got  the  crowd 
here  and  had  more  Senators  to  listen  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  give  his  veiy 
thorough  exF>osition  of  the  amendment, 
we  are  now  in  a  much  better  position, 
and  will  be  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  than 
before  the  parliamentary  conflict. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  not  feel  that  any  ground  has  been 
lost  by  the  situation  that  arose  this  aft- 
ernoon. I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said 
inside  the  committee,  outside  the  com- 
mittee, and  on  the  floor.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  performed  a  val- 
uable service  in  bringing  this  question 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  There 
may  be  considerations  which  may  make 
it  desirable  to  postpone  action  until  after 
the  court  case  has  been  decided.  I  am 
not  sure.  That  will  be  a  decision  for  the 
Senate  to  make.  So  far  as  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  concerned,  his 
record  today  has  been  a  good  one. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Gore's 
speech: 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yield  to  me  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  and  that  I  may  in  turn  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Carlson],  and  that  my  remarks 
and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  follow  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  a  bill  to  extend  certain  excise 
and  corporate  taxes  which  will  expire 
on  June  30.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the 
House,  involves  revenue  amounting  to 
almost  $4  billion.  Failure  to  pass  this 
bill  will  not  only  wipe  out  any  hope  of 
a  sm-plus  but  will  actually  put  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  red.  This  means  more 
burdens  on  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Finance 
Committee  action  was  taken  to  end  the 
excise  tax  on  local  telephone  service, 
telegrams,  and  on  the  transpox-tation  of 
passengers.  These  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  would  cause  a  loss  of  revenue 
of  $752  million  as  compared  to  what  the 
House  bill  would  bring  in.  President 
Eisenhower  and  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y  Robert  Anderson  wholeheartedly 
support  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  very  pleas- 
ant for  me  to  stand  in  my  place  and 
.state  that  I  favored  the  removal  of  the 
tax  on  the  telephone  bills  paid  by  Ne- 
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braikans  and  to  tell  Nebraskans  that  I 
was  also  voting  to  end  the  tax  on  tele- 
grai  Qs,  bus  tickets,  airplane  tickets,  and 
rail  oad  tickets.  This  I  would  do  if  our 
financial  house  was  in  order  and  if  the 
Congress  would  assert  its  constitutional 
power  and  responsibility  to  control 
was  ;eful  and  extravagant  spending. 

But,  let  us  look  to  what  the  Senate 
of  t  le  United  States  has  done  this  week 
in  t  le  way  of  voting  for  the  spending  of 
moi  ey  over  and  beyond  the  Presidents 
bud  get.  This  week  and  this  week  alone 
the  Senate  has  voted  for  spending  far  in 
excess  of  a  billion  dollars  exclusive  of 
any  raises  in  our  defense  program.  That 
is  £  billion  dollars  beyond  the  budget. 
Th<  Federal  pay  raise  bill  which  was  not 
buc  geted  will  cost  $600  million  annually. 
Th(  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  iealth.  Education  and  Welfare  ex- 
ceeled  the  budget  request  by  $464  mil- 
lior .  The  cost  of  the  housing  bill  to  the 
Treasury  is  a  bit  difficult  to  determine 
beciuse  it  involves  a  secondary  obliga- 
tion resulting  from  guarantees  and  in- 
surince,  but  this  bill  which  the  Senate 
pas  sed  may  have  exceeded  the  budget  in 
excess  of  $190  miUion.  I  voted  against 
all  )f  these  measures. 

Mr.  President,  the  spenders  of  public 
mo  ley  prevent  tax  reduction  at  this 
time.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  I  would 
likt  to  see  the  tax  taken  off  telephones 

telegrams    and    transportation.     I 

would  like  to  see  tax  relief  given  to  indi- 
vidaals  and  a  raising  of  the  personal 
ex€  mption.  I  would  like  to  see  tax  relief 
for  business  and  tax  relief  for  the  in- 
ves  ;ors  who  provide  the  risk  capital. 
No  le  of  these  things  can  come  about 
un  il  we  control  sp>ending. 

]  Ir.  President,  there  is  no  other  course 
belore  me  but  to  extend  these  taxes.  I 
do  not  favor  increasing  the  national 
del  .t. 


USE 


OF  PESTICIDES  FOR  DESTRUC- 
+ION  OF  WEEDS  IN  GROWING 
' VHEAT 

llr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  raise  my  voice  in  protest  of  the  action 
wli  ich  has  t)een  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Heilth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

At.  President,  a  few  months  ago  we 
wi  nessed  the  fiasco  of  the  cranberry 
sitiation,  and  also  the  one  involving 
ca!)onets.  In  both  instances  the  Gov- 
eniment  frightened  the  people,  inter- 
f ei  ed  with  the  market,  and  accomplished 
nothing.  The  caponets  in  question,  I 
un  ierstand,  were  purchased  by  the  Grov- 
eniment  and  used  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 


have  before  me  a  photostatic  copy  of 
an]  article  published  in  the  Lincoln. 
Ne  jr..  Star  of  June  16.  1960.  The  head- 
hne  reads:  ''Sale  of  Wheat  Imperiled  by 
Pr  ^harvest  2-4D  Spray. " 

'  The  article  reads : 

Wheat  fanners  were  warned  against  using 
2-1 D  epray  Thursday  by  grain  and  health 
offl  clals  who  have  advised  that  spraying  be- 
twi  !en  now  and  harvest  in  the  wheatflelds  can 
lee  re  a  residue  on  the  wheat  that  will  make 
It :  llegal  for  sale. 


Sam  D.  Pine,  director  of  the  Kansas  City 
district,  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, reaffirmed  the  warning  by  Issuing  this 
statement:  "There  Is  no  tolerance  allowance 
for  2-4D  on  wheat  and  any  amount  of  residue 
would  make  it  illegal  for  sale  and  subject 
to  seizure. 

Mr.  President,  would  the  purpose  of 
that  statement  be  to  lift  the  price  of  the 
farmers"  product?    I  continue  to  quote: 

Fine  reports  many  calls  for  Information  on 
the  chemical  effects  on  wheat.  He  advises 
that  additional  inspectors  from  his  depart- 
ment will  be  making  elevators  and  on-the- 
farm  visits  during  harvest  Uj  check  for  2-4D 
residue  on  wheat. 

A  report  that  some  wheat  had  been  seized 
m  Kansas  was  not  confirmed  by  Pine,  who 
said.  'We  have  no  reports  of  seizures  In 
Kansas  yet." 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Departments  are 
operating  under  a  law  passed  in  1954. 
Even  if  they  were  right  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  chemical  content,  why  did 
they  not  take  this  action  in  January? 
Why  do  they  do  a  thing  like  this  on  the 
eve  of  harvest? 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  is  serious.  I  have 
before  me  a  letter  from  the  Grain  and 
F'eed  Dealers  A.ssociation,  from  which  I 
.shall  read  excerpts: 

Much  of  the  wheat  in  Kansas  and  eastern 
Nebraska  this  year  is  thin,  and  weeds  will 
develop  in  thoee  fields.  The  farmer  has  but 
two  choices,  either  spray  with  2-4D  to  kill 
the  weeds  ahead  of  harvesting,  or  let  his  crop 
Ije  harvested  in  poor  condition.  Many  of 
the  fields  in  central  Kansas  have  already 
been  sprayed:  many  farmers  In  eastern 
Nebraska  have  made  plans  to  spray  In  the 
next  2  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  entire  letter  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Grain   and  Peed 
Dealers  Association. 
LiJicoln.  Nebr..  June  16. 1960. 
Hon.  Carl    T.    Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'fhington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Curtis:  It  seems  that  if  It 
is  not  one  problem  facing  agriculture  this 
vear.  it  is  another.  Now  we  have  been 
alerted  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  wheat 
which  has  been  sprayed  with  2-4D  to  control 
weeds  will  be  seized  by  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration if  they  can  And  any  traces  of 
the  chemical  on  the  harvested  grain,  either 
in  commercial  channels  or  In  bins  on  the 
farm. 

Much  of  the  wheat  in  Kansas  and  eastern 
Nebraska  this  year,  Is  thin  and  weeds  will 
develop  In  those  fields.  The  farmer  has  but 
two  choices,  either  spray  with  2-4D  to  kill 
the  weeds  ahead  of  harvesting,  or  let  his 
crop  be  harvested  in  poor  condition.  Many 
of  the  fields  in  Central  Kansas  have  already 
been  sprayed,  many  farmers  in  eastern 
Nebraska  have  made  plans  to  spray  In  the 
next  2  weeks. 

Information  from  the  director  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  office  of  Pood  and  Drug.  Mr.  Sam 
Fine,  reported  yesterday  that  they  are  look- 
ing for  2-4D  In  wheat,  that  they  have  hired 
extra  help  and  when  they  find  it,  the  wheat 
will  be  seized.  He  also  told  the  Lincoln  Star 
that  It  could  be  much  more  serious  and 
widespread  than  the  cranberry  mess  of  last 
fall. 


This  all  stems  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
not  been  a  tolerance  set  for  2-4D  established 
by  Pood  and  Drug  for  wheat,  even  though 
there  are  tolerances  for  2-4D  on  many  other 
food  products.  These  tolerances  are  re- 
ported In  the  Federal  Register,  dated 
February  1,  1960,  which  established  a  toler- 
ance of  5  parts  per  million  of  2-4D  on 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  citrus  fruits. 
Tlie  same  tolerance  of  5  parts  per  million  on 
iisparagus  and  also  in  the  March  5,  1960,  Fed- 
eral Register,  the  use  of  2-4D  Is  approved  for 
the  use  of  intensifying  color  on  potatoes. 

The  use  of  2-4D  to  control  weeds  in  wheat 
fields,  prior  to  harvest,  has  been  a  common 
practice  with  farmers  for  many  years.  It  has 
never  been  questioned  before  though  manu- 
facturers of  the  chemical  advise  using  it  at 
least  50  days  prior  to  harvest.  And  now, 
even  though  tolerances  have  been  estab- 
lished on  other  food  crops  and  the  chemical 
IS  not  toxic  to  man  or  animal.  Food  and 
Drug  have  announced — just  as  they  did  in 
the  cranberry  case,  just  before  harvest,  that 
if  evidence  of  2-4D  can  be  found  in  the  har- 
vested grain  that  It  will  be  seized.  This 
practice  will  cost  the  fanners  and  the  grain 
trade— If  they  are  caught — millions  of  dol- 
lars and  will,  if  widespread,  break  many 
farmers  and  grain  dealers. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  stop  the  action 
of  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  we  will, 
of  course,  use  every  method  possible  to  alert 
farmers  of  the  hazard.  We  have  already 
contacted  the  press,  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, the  Aerial  Sprayers  Association,  the 
Nebraska  Wheat  Commission,  the  Nebraska 
Wheat  Growers  Association,  and  all  others 
that  have  contact  with  farmers. 

We  are  quite  sure  you  can  readily  realize 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and  we  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  on  the  Wash- 
ington level  to  find  a  suitable  solution  to 
the  problem. 

Sincerely. 

Howard  W.  Elm. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  CURIIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  which  has  been  taken  will  not 
only  interfere  with  the  farmer  destroy- 
ing the  weeds:  it  will  frighten  customers 
and  consumers  and  will  drive  prices 
down.    That  is  wrong. 

I  shall  read  from  a  telegram  I  received 
from  J.  D.  Furrer.  extension  agrono- 
mist, of  the  University  of  Nebraska  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture : 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  winter 
wlieat  in  Nebraska  where  weed  problems 
exist.  2  4D  Is  the  only  economical  way  to 
control  the  weeds  and  permit  harvesting. 
Unless  2-4D  is  used,  many  farmers  will  suf- 
.'cr  large  financial  losses  because  weeds  will 
lower  quality  due  to  weed  contamination  and 
resulting  higher  moisture  at  harvest. 

Listen  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  I  read  from  the  telegram: 

In  the  past  13  or  14  years,  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat  have  been  sprayed  with  2-4D 
with  no  reported  deleterious  effects  on  value 
of  the  grain  for  milling  or  other  food  uses. 
In  many  cases,  spraying  with  2-4D  has  im- 
proved grain  quality  by  eliminating  green 
weed  materials. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a  commimi- 
cation  from  a  party  in  interest;  it  is  not 
a  commimication  from  someone  who  is 
selling  2-4D.  It  is  not  a  communication 
from  a  worried  farmer.  It  is  a  commu- 
r.ication  from  as  good  an  authority  as 
there  is  in  any  bureau  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  telegram  from  the 


extension  agronomist,  Mr.  J.  D.  Purrer. 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lincoln,  Nebs.,  June  18,  1960. 
Re  wheat  spraying  with  2,4-D  in  Nebraska. 
Hon.  Carl  T.  Curtis, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C.: 

( 1 )  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  winter 
wheat  In  Nebraska  where  weed  problems 
exist.  2,4-D  is  the  only  economical  way  to 
control  the  weeds  and  permit  harvesting. 
Unless  2.4-D  is  used,  many  farmers  will 
suffer  large  financial  losses  because  weeds 
win  lower  quality  due  to  weed  contamination 
and  resulting  higher  moisture  at  harvest. 

(2)  In  the  past  13  or  14  years  thousands 
of  acres  of  wheat  have  been  sprayed  with 
2,4-D  with  no  reported  deleterious  effects  on 
value  of  the  grain  for  milling  or  other  food 
uses.  In  many  cases  spraying  with  2,4-D 
has  improved  grain  quality  by  eliminating 
green  weed  materials. 

(a)  This  50-day  period  was  arbitrarily 
selected  and  not  based  on  critical  research 
evidence. 

(b  I  Seldom  is  2,4-D  used  at  the  full  pound 
rate  for  weed  control  In  wheat. 

(CI  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  to 
show  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  resi- 
dues of  2.4-D  on  grain  at  harvest  regardless 
of  time  of  application. 

(di  Tolerances  for  insecticides  such  as 
DDT  at  7  parts  per  million  have  been  estab- 
lished on  many  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
are  eaten  fresh  or  cooked. 

(et  Tolerances  of  5  parts  per  million  for 
2,4-D  have  been  established  on  apples,  pears, 
citrus  fruits,  quinces,  and  asparagus.  No 
tolerances  have  been  established  for  wheat 
or  other  farm  crops. 

(3)  2.4-D  is  a  hormone- type  herbicide 
which  is  closely  related  to  natural  hormones 
in  plants.  It  has  a  very  low  oral  toxicity 
rating  for  warmblooded  animals.  A  thou- 
sand-pound animal  could  consume  at  one 
feeding  all  the  2.4-D  applied  to  an  entire 
acre  of  wheat  without  suffering  111  effects. 

(4 1  Sunlight,  moisture,  and  microorgan- 
isms cause  relatively  rapid  chemical  break- 
down of  2,4-D  at  summer  temperatures. 

(5)  There  have  been  no  withdrawals  of 
any  registered  use  of  2.4-D  by  Federal 
agencies. 

(6)  In  April  1957  ARS  published  a  sum- 
mary of  certain  pesticide  chemical  uses  as 
an  aid  to  registrants  In  preparing  acceptable 
labels.  Thus  indicates  that  no  residues 
would  be  expected  from  a  1 -pound  per  acre 
application  of  2.4-D  If  It  were  applied  50  days 
preharvest.     Commenting  on  this: 

(f)  The  use  of  2,4-D  on  potatoes  to  in- 
tensify red  color  was  extended  1  year  effec- 
tive March  6,  1960,  to  enable  the  establish- 
ment of  2,4-D  tolerances  or  exemption  from 
the  requirements  of  tolerances. 

(7)  Winter  wheat  and  other  farm  crops 
should  be  exempt  from  2,4-D  tolerances  or 
the  time  required  to  establish  tolerances 
should  be  extended  for  1  year. 

(8)  Please  wire  any  progress  made  with 
FDA  or  HEW. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  D.  Purrer. 
Exten.'iion  Agronomist. 

Ml-.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Termessee.  I  now 
yield,  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson],  with  whom 
I  have  joined  in  sending  a  telegram  to 
the  two  Cabinet  officers. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  his  alert  and  active 
interest  in  this  situation  which  has  rap- 
idly developed  in  the  Midwest  wheat- 
producing  area.  It  is  mild  to  say  that  it 
is  causing  serious  concern  in  that  great 
area. 

The  report  has  gone  out  that  the 
spraying  of  wheat  preceding  the  harvest, 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds,  will  con- 
taminate the  wheat  so  that  it  cannot  be 
used  for  human  consumption.  There  is 
no  basis  for  it.  My  mformation  is  that 
no  tests  have  been  run  and  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  speculation. 

The  confusion  and  concern  arises  from 
a  press  statement  emanating  from  the 
regional  office  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  called 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  and  I  discussed  it  this  morning 
and  agreed  that  some  action  must  be 
taken.  On  the  basis  of  the  information 
we  have  received,  we  prepared  tele- 
grams, one  of  which  was  sent  to  the 
Honorable  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  reads : 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  Great  concern  has  de- 
veloped In  the  wheat-producing  areas  of  the 
Middle  West  as  a  result  of  statements  and 
press  releases  regarding  the  use  of  pesticides 
for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  growing 
wheat.  Steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
clarify  this  situation  immediately.  Other- 
wise we  will  have  another  situation  similar 
to  that  which  happened  in  the  cranberry 
Industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  have  been  a 
few  million  dollars  worth  of  cranberries 
destroyed:  probably  large  numbers  of 
bushels  of  cranberries  destroyed.  But  if 
a  similar  situation  develops  in  the  wheat- 
producing  area,  where  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  are  produced,  it 
might  be  said,  parenthetically,  that  the 
cranberi-y  situation  would  be  "peanuts" 
compared  to  the  situation  which  might 
develop  in  wheat  growing.  Therefore.  I 
say  it  is  important  that  action  be  taken 
immediately  to  remedy  the  situation.  I 
continue  to  read  from  the  telegram: 

We  are  also  contacting  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
problem.  In  view  of  the  urgency,  we  would 
appreciate  a  meeting  with  you  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dejjartment  of  Agriculture 
in  your  office  Monday  morning,  June  20.  We 
are  confident  that  by  getting  together  with 
you  and  the  Department  officials  involved, 
we  can  arrive  at  a  meeting  of  minds  that 
will  give  needed  assuraace  to  our  {jeople. 

That  is  the  text  of  a  telegram  which 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  this  morning. 

We  also  sent  a  copy  of  the  telegram  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honor- 
able Ezra  Taft  Benson,  and  were  assured 
of  his  cooE>eration. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  the  meeting  has  been  set  for  4:30 
on  Monday  afternoon,  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretaiy   of   Health,    Education,    and 
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Welfare.  We  have  been  assvired  that 
Department  people  will  be  present;  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  re- 
gard to  this  situation  we  can  work  out  a 
satisfactory  statement  which  will  give  re- 
lief to  the  people  who  are  so  greatly  con- 
cerned about  it. 

If  other  Senators  are  interested  in  this 
problem,  they  are  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  on  Monday  of  next  week,  at  4 :  30 
p.m. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  in  recent  times  that 
has  caused  more  concern  among  the 
wheatgrowers.  the  elevator  operators, 
and  the  consumers  generally,  than  has 
this  situation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  yielding  to  me. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HR.  12381)  to  increase  for 
a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Lib- 
erty Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year 
the  existing  corporate  normal -tax  rate 
and  certain  excise-tax  rates. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  should  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair  > .  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  repeal  the  divi- 
dend credit  provision  of  the  present  law. 
My  parliamentary  inquiry  has  to  do  with 
the  time  at  which  the  votes  must  be 
taken  on  the  committee  amendments, 
which  I  understand  are  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
there  is  no  definite  time  at  which  the 
committee  amendments  mvist  be  pcused 
upon,  but  that  they  must  be  passed  upon 
before  amendments  are  offered  from  the 
floor,  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  If  I  may  change  my 
question  slightly,  if  I  were  to  offer  amend- 
ments in  order  to  have  them  voted  upon 
before  the  vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments, they  would  have  to  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ments.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  a  bona  fide  amendment  to  a  com- 
mittee amendment  would  have  to  be 
acted  upon  before  the  committee  amend- 
ments themselves  were  acted  on. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  a 
further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  action  on  the  committee 
amendments  were  postponed  until  after 
the  votes  on  other  amendments  were 
taken,  would  it  be  in  order  to  reconsider 
the  action  taken  on  the  committee 
amendments,  even  though  there  had 
been  votes  on  amendments  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  code? 
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Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
can  be  done  within  the  2-day  limit. 

Wr.  McCarthy.  I  thaiik  the  Chair 
for  hat  information. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  repeal 
the  dividend  credit.  If  my  amendment 
is  agreed  to,  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
providing  approximately  $335  million  to 
$351  million  in  revenue.  I  think  the 
am*  ndment  should  be  considered  most 
serijusly,  in  view  of  the  committee  ac- 
tior  which  would  have  the  effect  of  los- 
ing approximately  $750  million  in  reve- 
nue which  the  Government  would  have 
coll  Kited  if  the  bill,  at  least  as  it  is  now 
bef(  ire  the  Senate,  had  not  been  modified 
by   he  Committee  on  Finance. 

I  point  out  also  that  the  Committee 
on  i'inance  has  acted  on  H Jl.  10,  which 
has  passed  the  House,  and  which  if 
pas  led  by  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  in 
con  erence,  depending  upon  what  the 
con'erees  may  agree  to,  would  result  in 
the  additional  loss  of  approximately  $300 
mil  ion  of  revenue. 

The  House  committee,  at  least,  has 
act(!d  upon  measures  dealing  with  the 
taxition  of  corporations  doing  business 
overseas  which,  if  passed,  would  result 
in  t  tie  loss  of  approximately  $100  million 
in  r  evenue. 

\re  should  take  into  account  that 
wit  lin  this  week  we  have  increased  ap- 
pro priations  above  the  budget  estimates, 
inc  uding  defense,  by  approximately 
$1,;  00  million,  and  the  salaries  of  postal 
anc  other  Goverimient  employees  by 
api  roximately  $750  million. 

Considered  together,  the  increase  in 
ap]  iropriations  and  the  proix>sed  reduc- 
tions in  revenue  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
api  (roximately  $3  billion. 

I I  view  of  this  action,  it  seems  to  me 
rat  ler  obvious  that  if  we  have  any  sense 
of  iscal  responsibility,  we  ought  to  move 
to  :lose  loopholes,  and  we  ought  to  move 
to  restore  revenue  which  is  lost  by  spe- 
cia  considerations  which  have  now  been 
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tten  into  the  tax  code. 


OllDER  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
IDUCATION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
<  )N  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

'O  MEET  ON  MONDAY 
Ur.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
asl;  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
coi  amittee  on  Eklucation  of  the  Commlt- 
...  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  on  Monday  in  order  to 
he  ir  the  president  of  the  University  of 
111  nois  and  other  university  presidents, 
"he  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUtBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE   EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960 

ilie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  ;he  bin  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a 
1-3  ear  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bold  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
ex)  sting  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
ceitain  excise-tax  rates. 

(fr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
unlerstand  that  tonight,  after  I  com- 
plete my  remarks,  the  senior  Senator 
frcm  Illinois  [Mr.  Doitglas]  and  then 
th<    senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


TMr.  Clark!  will  speak.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
significance  of  the  timing  of  our  speeches. 
The  fact  that  we  are  speaking  now  in- 
dicates. I  think,  that  if  there  has  been 
any  feeling  on  the  part  of  Senators  that 
we  who  are  very  anxious  to  plug  loop- 
holes in  the  present  revenue  act  wanted 
to  delay  action  on  the  bill,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it.  We  all  know  we  could 
stop  now,  not  take  any  more  votes  to- 
night, go  home,  and  make  our  speeches 
at  length  on  Monday.  But  we  shall  make 
our  speeches  tonight,  at  considerable 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  employees  of 
the  Senate,  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  the  distinguished  acting 
minority  leader,  and  ourselves.  We  do 
not  wish  to  delay  the  Senate.  We  desire 
to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can. 
We  are  very  desirous  to  get  this  case  into 
the  Record,  where  it  can  be  read  and 
studied. 

I  think  the  arguments  for  plugging 
loopholes  are  overwhelming.  I  think 
the  case  must  be  made,  and  made  as 
tlioroughly  and  emphatically  as  possible. 
The  amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  requires  a  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest.  This  would  re- 
sult in  permitting  the  Government  to 
collect  vast  sums  of  money  which  should 
legally  be  paid  but  now  escape  it.  These 
arc  sums  which  are  now  not  the  property 
of  any  private  citizens,  but  the  property 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  These 
are  funds  which  are  owed  the  Treasury. 
These  are  funds  which  should  be  col- 
lected. There  will  be  no  increased  tax 
rate  on  anyone.  No  new  tax  will  be 
imposed.  There  will  be  no  argument  by 
proups  who  say  they  should  not  have  to 
pay  the  tax. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  controversy  as  to 
how  much  a  tax  proposal  will  raise.  I 
think  I  can  show,  on  the  basis  of  the 
most  expert  and  painstaking  documen- 
tation, that  this  proposal  will  raise 
at  least  $1  billion.  I  think  the  author- 
ity for  this  estimate  of  potential  reve- 
nue is  by  far  the  most  competent  and 
the  most  objective  of  any  that  can  be 
shown  for  any  tax  measure  which  is 
likely  to  be  proposed  at  this  session. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  has 
been  offered  before.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  original  Withhold- 
ing Tax  Act  which  was  passed  during 
World  War  II.  This  proposal  passed 
the  House  at  that  time.  It  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Finance 
killed  it.  It  passed  the  House  again  in 
a  different  form  in  1950.  It  came  to  the 
Senate  and  was  killed  by  the  Senate. 

It  passed  the  Hoiise  again  in  1951,  it 
came  to  the  Senate,  and  was  killed. 

Last  year  it  was  introduced  by  me, 
and  the  Senate  decided  against  it. 

Every  single  objection  to  this  pro- 
posal— without  exception — has  now  been 
met  on  the  basis  of  what  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  competent  Jobs  of  tax  bill 
drafting  that  I  have  seen. 

I  may  say,  incidentally,  that  three  able 
men  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
amendment.  They  are  Professor  Hol- 
land, Professor  Kahn,  and  an  outstand- 
ing economist  with  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development.  Mr.  Joseph 
Pechman.     I  think  all  those  who  have 
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any  experience  in  tax  matters  know  that 
Kahn,  Pechman.  and  Holland  are  three 
of  the  most  able,  fairest,  and  most  ob- 
jective men  in  the  whole  tax  field. 

Two  principal  objections  were  made 
to  the  proposal  last  year.  One  was  that 
there  is  in  any  bill  like  this  a  burden  on 
those  who  have  to  withhold  the  tax  or 
the  collector  who  will  have  to  make  the 
collections.  This  objection  was  elim- 
inated in  1951;  somehow  or  other,  the 
elimination  of  this  objection  had  not 
been  recognized.  But  it  has  been  elim- 
inated. The  fact  is  that  all  that  those 
who  withhold  the  tax  have  to  do  is, 
when  they  declare  a  dividend  of  a  dol- 
lar a  share,  for  example,  withhold  20 
percent.  They  withhold  20  cents.  They 
make  no  repnart  to  the  Treasury  on  each 
individual  withholding.  If  they  pay 
dividends  of  $1  million  each  quarter,  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter  they  simply  send 
to  the  Treasury  a  check  for  $200,000,  at 
the  cost  of  a  4-cent  stamp.  That  is  the 
entire  cost.  They  would  do  this  four 
times  a  year.  Thus  the  proposal  has 
been  called  by  Mr.  Pechman,  who  is 
principally  responsible  for  this  reform, 
the  16-cent  propx)sal.  It  would  cost  a 
corporation,  no  matter  how  big  it  is  or 
how  small  it  is,  only  16  cents  a  year. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  and  a 
man  who  is  one  of  the  most  competent, 
certainly,  in  the  country  on  this  issue, 
i.s  tlie  question  of  what  will  be  done  with 
the  payment  by  individual  persons  to 
other  individual  persons  in  cases  in 
which  it  is  required  that  the  individual 
make  a  withholding. 

This  objection  has  been  met  in  the 
simplest  possible  way  in  the  amendment 
simply  by  exempting  that  kind  of  inter- 
est payment. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  this 
kind  of  proposal  discriminates  among 
taxpayers.  We  have  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  the  withholding  of  wages. 
We  all  know  that  most  wages  have  to  be 
withheld.  But  there  are  exceptions. 
Throughout  the  years  exceptions  have 
been  made.  There  have  been  periods 
when  domestic  servants  have  been  ex- 
cepted. Obviously,  the  occasional  em- 
ployment of  babysitters,  and  so  forth,  is 
excepted.  The  history  of  the  withhold- 
ing tax  law  is  replete  with  exceptions  un- 
der such  circumstances.  No  one  has 
ever  challenged  the  legality  of  this  kind 
of  exception.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
fully  and  completely  meets  the  other 
argument,  and  I  think  it  was  a  very 
proper  objection  to  the  proposal  in  its 
initial  form. 

All  kinds  of  justification  are  made 
about  every  proposal,  but  I  think  the 
basic  argument,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of 
these  proposals,  is  the  moral  argument. 
I  think  we  cannot  make  a  stronger  moral 
argument  for  any  kind  of  tax  bill  than 
that  those  who  legally  owe  money  to 
the  Federal  Government  should  pay  it. 
It  is  immoral  if  they  do  not  pay  it. 

Also,  of  course,  if  they  do  not  pay 
it,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  said  earlier,  in  cormection  with 
another  subject,  someone  else  has  to  pay 
it.    That  means  that  we  all  lose.    As  I 


pointed  out,  more  than  $1  billion  is  lost 
because  people  do  not  pay  taxes  on  the 
interest  or  the  dividends  they  receive. 
The  tax  level  has  to  be  a  billion  dollars 
higher  on  every  honest  taxpayer  because 
of  this  evasion.  That  means  that  the 
honest  taxpayers  must  pay  that  much 
more  because  the  dishonest  or  the  care- 
less or  the  neglectful  taxpayers  do  not 
pay  their  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  when  I  sub- 
mit the  amendment  to  be  voted  on,  each 
Senator  will  have  before  him  a  copy  of 
a  mimeographed  statement  which  has 
been  prepared.  It  sets  forth  the  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  this  amendment,  and 
simplifies  and  clarifies  the  situation. 

As  I  have  said.  I  think  the  amendment 
would  have  been  adopted  long,  long  ago 
if  it  had  been  understood. 

Authoritative  estimates  are  that  in 
1957 — and,  Mr.  President,  I  have  ad- 
justed my  figures  so  as  to  reflect  the 
situation  in  1960 — I  think  I  can  do  that 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  based  on 
the  relationship  between  dividend  pay- 
ments in  1957  and  those  in  1960,  as  re- 
flected in  Economic  Indicators;  and  in 
that  way  we  can  get  a  reasonably  cor- 
rect estimate — that  in  1957,  the  latest 
year  for  which  tax  return  data  are  avail- 
able, $1.8  billion  of  dividends  and  $6.9 
billion  of  interest  failed  to  show  up  on 
the  returns  of  individuals  subject  to  tax. 
That  is  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
to  evade  taxation.  But  I  believe  I  can 
document  it  on  the  basis,  as  I  have  said, 
of  the  most  careful  tax  study  I  have  seen 
in  regard  to  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

The  $8.7  billion  estimate  of  the  divi- 
dend and  interest  gap  does  not  take  into 
account  amounts  which  are  received  by 
individuals  with  total  incomes  less  than 
the  filing  requirement.  Roughly  $450 
million  of  dividends  and  $2.5  billion  of 
interest,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  received 
by  such  individuals  in  1960. 

I  may  say  that  is  the  most  conservative 
sort  of  estimate.  It  is  based  on  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  examination  of  a 
great  deal  of  statistical  data  which  I  in- 
tend to  put  into  the  Record  shortly, 
which  I  think  document  thoroughly  this 
matter. 

So  this  i-s  not  a  matter  of  pulling  flg- 
ures  out  of  a  hat  or  making  a  wild  guess. 
This  is  a  matter  of  a  careful  study,  over 
many  months,  by  the  most  able  econo- 
mists. 

When  we  subtract  the  approximately 
$3  billion  paid  to  p>ersons  whose  incomes 
are  lower  than  the  smallest  incomes  for 
which  the  filing  of  an  income  tax  return 
is  required,  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
$5,700  miUion  of  dividends  and  interest 
which  should  have  been  reported  but 
which  was  not  reported  on  taxable  re- 
turns. 

As  I  have  said,  these  are  conservative 
estimates  of  the  amounts  of  dividends 
and  interest  which  now  escape  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  due  on  them.  Con- 
sei-vatively  estimated,  therefore,  adop- 
tion of  this  withholding  plan  would  in- 
crease Federal  revenues  by  $1  billion. 

I  may  say  that  Dr.  Pechman,  a  very 
competent  economist  for  a  conservative 
business  organization — the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development — estimated 
the  loss  in   1957  at  $900  million;   and 


between  1957  and  1960  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  8  percent  in 
dividends  £knd  an  increase  of  more  than 
26  percent  in  interest.  S9  it  is  obvious 
that  if  we  apply  the  same  figures.  Dr. 
Pechman's  estimate  must  be  increased 
to  well  over  $1  billion. 

Dr.  Holland,  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  estimated,  for 
1957,  a  conservatively  estimated  loss  of 
revenue  in  this  way  of  $1  bilUon.  I  esti- 
mate that  if  we  project  that  loss  to 
date— in  1960— the  loss  figure  for  1960 
would  be  $1,400  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  withholding  plan 
offered  by  means  of  this  amendment 
would  be  simply  to  comply  with,  both  for 
the  withholding  agent  and  for  the  re- 
cipient of  interest  or  dividends.  The 
dividend  or  the  interest  payor  would 
merely  deduct  20  percent  from  each  divi- 
dend or  interest  payment.  A  simple  re- 
turn reporting  the  total  amount  of  divi- 
dends or  interest  paid  and  20  percent  of 
the  total,  together  with  the  amount  of 
tax  withheld,  would  be  the  only  net  ad- 
ditional burden  to  the  payor.  The  divi- 
dend or  interest  recipient  would  report 
the  actual  amount  of  interest  or  divi- 
dends he  received  plus  one-fourth  of  that 
amount,  which  would  represent  the  total 
dividend  or  interest  pasTnent  before 
withholding,  compute  his  tax  on  this 
total  amount  in  the  usual  way,  and  then 
credit  against  his  tax  the  amount  of  tax 
withheld. 

Efforts  to  enact  a  withholding  provi- 
sion in  the  past  have  encountered  three 
major  objections: 

First.  Compliance  burdens  would  be 
too  great. 

Second.  Tax  would  be  withheld  on 
payments  to  individuals — widows  and 
orphans — who  incur  no  tax  liabihty  with 
respect  to  the  dividend  or  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Third.  Certain  types  of  interest  pay- 
ments— notably  those  on  coupon  bonds — 
would  be  too  difficult  to  withhold  on. 

All  three  of  these  objections  are  over- 
come in  the  amendment.  The  proposed 
withholding  plan  involves  no  paper  work 
and  therefore  imposes  no  significant 
burdens  on  withholding  agents.  The 
amount  to  be  remitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  flat  percentage — 20  percent — 
of  total  dividends  or  interest  paid  by  the 
paying  agent.  As  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
actual  computations  that  he  would  have 
to  make  in  order  to  show  the  total 
amount  of  dividend  or  interest  paid,  the 
amoimt  of  tax  withheld,  and  the  remain- 
ing tax  liability  would  involve  a  couple 
of  extra  lines  on  his  tax  return  and  the 
simplest  possible  arithmetic.  For  exam- 
ple, the  additional  lines  on  the  tax  return 
might  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual receiving,  say,  $200  of  interest, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Enter  here  the  total  amount  of  in- 
terest you  actually  receive $200 

(2)  Divide  the  amount  In  line  1  by 
four  (4)  and  enter  the  result  here 
(this  Is  the  amount  of  tax  that  was 
withheld  on  your  Interest) 50 

(3)   Total    Interest   you    received 
(add  lines  1  and  2) --     250 

To  give  the  taxpayer  credit  for  the  tax 
withheld  there  would  be  a  line  on  page  I 
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of  the  tax  retuin  instructing  him  to  enter 
the  amount  shown  in  line  2  above. 

Any  withholding  system  which  makes 
no  provision  for  a  personal  exemption 
will  imdoubtedly  involve  over-withhold- 
ing. Over-withholding  in  the  case  of 
wage  and  salary  recipients  is  common. 
More  than  30  million  refund  checks  are 
mailed  each  year,  most  of  which  are  on 
account  of  over-withholding  of  tax.  Yet 
no  one  weeps  for  the  wage  or  salary 
earner  upon  whom  excess  taxes  have 
been  withheld. 

Here  I  may  say  that  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  in  favor  of  this  proposal 
is  that  we  already  do  this  in  the  case  of 
earned  inc(xne.  Therefore,  why  should 
we  not  treat  in  the  same  way  the  recip- 
ients of  vmeamed  inccxne — in  other 
words,  the  recipients  of  all  income? 
Why  should  we  give  a  particular  advan- 
tage, which  we  can  prove  results  in 
escape  from  taxation,  to  persons  who  re- 
ceive unearned  income,  whereas  no  such 
advantageous  position  or  no  such  priv- 
ileged position  is  given  to  those  who 
work  in  shoi>s  or  in  stores  or  in  factories 
and  earn  their  income  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows? 

Existing  law  gives  an  advantage  to  the 
recipients  of  unearned  income — income 
from  interest  and  income  from  divi- 
dends. I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  give 
such  an  advantage  to  any  taxpayers — 
either  those  who  receive  unearned  in- 
come or  those  whose  income  is  earned. 

In  the  1930s  it  Was  a  legal  fact — as 
is  well  known — that  unearned  income 
enjoyed  a  special  advantage  in  tax  law 
over  earned  income,  but  the  present  sys- 
tem gives  this  definite  advantage  to  the 
recipients  of  unearned  income,  as  com- 
pared to  the  recipients  of  earned  in- 
come; and  such  an  arrangement  does 
not  make  sense. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  hardship  for 
ovenvithholding  in  the  case  of  dividend 
and  interest  payments,  however,  the  at- 
tached amendment  would  provide  for  a 
quick  refund  where  the  dividend  or  in- 
terest recipient  has  gross  income  less 
than  the  statutory  filing  requirements, 
that  is,  $600  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
under  65  years  of  age,  $1,200  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  65  years  of  age  or 
over.    Refunds  would  be  made  quarterly. 

Therefore,  we  persist  in  allowing  spe- 
cial consideration  to  be  given  to  the 
recipients  of  dividends  or  interest.  We 
do  that  because  perhaps  some  kind  of 
case  can  be  made  for  it.  But  dividend 
and  Interest  recipients  would  not  have  to 
wait  for  an  entire  year,  as  in  the  case  of 
one  whose  wages  are  withheld.  Instead, 
they  could  make  application  within  each 
quarter,  and  perhaps  within  a  matter  of 
weeks;  but  in  any  event  they  would  never 
have  to  wait  for  more  than  3  months  to 
receive  the  refund. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  the  amend- 
ment for  quick  refund  in  the  case  of  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  The  administra- 
tive cost  of  this  quick  refund  system 
would  be  vei-y  low. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  those  who 
worked  out  this  plan  were  very  ingenious. 
I  hasten  to  state  that  I  am  not  the  one 
who  worked  it  out. 

It  is  argued  that  the  large  tax-exempt 
organizations — the  educational  in:3titu- 
tions,  the  churches,  and  similar  organ- 


izations— receive  a  great  deal  of  their 
inci  «ne  from  dividends.  Of  course,  that 
is  veil  known.  So  it  is  said  that  if  20 
per  ^nt  of  that  income  were  withheld,  a 
rea  hardship  would  be  worked  on  these 
org  inizations. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  order  to 
cot  ipensate  for  that,  we  have  proposed 
that  they  be  allowed  to  keep  for  them- 
selves a  compensating  amount  of  the 
taxes  which  they  withhold  from  the 
sali  iries  of  their  employees. 

la  other  words,  if  a  foundation  or  an 
edi  cational  institution,  now  before  this 
bill  becomes  law,  enjoys  a  million  dollars 
in  lividend  and  interest  income,  and  it  is 
pail,  under  this  proposal  therefore 
$8(0,000.  It  would  not  have  to  wait 
evt  n  a  day  for  a  refund.  For  instance, 
if  t  has  a  $10  million  payroll,  it  will 
wittihold,  on  that  $10  million  payroll. 
sorie  $1,500,000.  It  will  be  able  to  send 
to  the  Federal  Government  $1,300,000. 
It  vould  be  able  to  compensate  itself  in 
this  way  for  the  full  $200,000  temporary' 
los.)  of  income,  and  would  not,  for  1 
mi:  lute,  be  deprived  of  the  income. 

S  tudies  have  been  made  which  estab- 
lisl  that  this  provision  would  eliminate 
•  hardships  for  just  about  99  percent  of 
th<  institutions,  and  the  hardships  on 
th«  remaining  institutions  would  be  ex- 
tremely  slight  and  transient. 

]  ^or  an  individual  whose  gross  income 
exceeds  the  flUng  requirement,  but  who 
ne'  'ertheless  has  no  tax  liability  with  re- 
sp<ct  to  dividends  or  interest  he  receives, 
ov(  ^rwithholding  would  be  no  more  or 
less  severe  than  in  the  case  of  the  wage 
or  salary  earner.  Moreover,  the  extent 
of  the  problem  has  been  grossly  over- 
stated. In  1957,  for  example,  a  total  of 
4,158,499  returns  reported  receipt  of 
dii  idend  income.  Of  this  number,  only 
58' ,739  were  nontaxable  returns.  In- 
terest income  was  reported  on  7.286.314 
returns.  Of  these,  1,164,564  were  non- 
ta::able.  On  the  assumption  that  these 
noitaxable  returns  would  represent  the 
mj  jor  hardship  cases,  it  is  clear  that  the 
total  number  of  individuals  who  would 
ha^e  tax  refunds  due  them  for  periods 
up  to  as  much  as  a  year  would  still  be 
very,  very  low.  Moreover,  by  virtue  of 
thif  fact  that  they  are  nontaxable,  the 
aniount  of  overwithheld  tax  would  also 
be  very  low. 

t  has  been  objected,  in  the  past,  that 
certain  types  of  interest  payments  do  not 
ler  d  themselves  to  withholding  of  tax. 
The  principal  illustration  offered  is  the 
caie  of  coupwn  bonds.  In  this  case,  the 
owner  of  the  bond  detaches  the  coupon 
and  can  present  it  for  payment  virtually 
an^  place,  since  the  coupon  itself  is  a 
negotiable  instrument. 

recall  so  well  being  challenszed  on 
th  s  point  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
frcm  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams  1,  who  is 
on  i  of  the  most  brilliant  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  who  is  extremely  competent  on 
ta:;  matters.  He  raised  this  point  last 
yeitr.  Frankly,  I  was  not  able  to  answer 
hiia  very  well.  I  suppose  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not  do  so 
we  1.    But  I  think  the  answer  is  here. 

'  The  attached  withholding  amendment 
pn  sents  no  diflBculty  in  such  cases.  Sup- 
pa  « the  owner  of  the  coupon  bond  cashes 
a  i;oupon,  say,  at  the  comer  grocery — 
which  is  what  the  Senator  from  Dela- 


ware LMr.  Williams]  proposed — assum- 
ing that  the  coupon  has  a  face  value  of 
a  dollar,  the  grocer  would  remit  to  the 
bondholder  80  cents.  The  grocer  then 
would  present  the  coupon  to  his  bank 
and  would  be  reimbursed  for  80  cents. 
The  bank  would  remit  the  coupon  to  the 
issuing  corporation  and  be  reimbursed 
80  cents,  and  the  issuing  corporation 
would  remit  the  remaining  20  cents,  that 
is  the  tax  withheld,  to  the  Government. 

In  this  way  nobody  will  be  incon- 
venienced. Everybody  could  understand 
it  instantly.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
complex  transaction,  but.  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  the  numl)er  of  people  who 
cash  their  coupons  in  grocery  stores 
throughout  this  country  probably  could 
not  fill  half  of  this  Chamber.  We  know 
that  where  the  people  cash  their  coupons 
on  bonds  is  where  they  keep  their  bonds. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  r>eople 
keep  their  coupons  and  bonds  in  vaults 
in  banks.  When  they  go  to  the  banks 
and  the  vaults  to  clip  their  coupons,  they 
go  to  the  cashier's  window  and  cash 
them.  But  even  if  people  have  some 
eccentric  reason  why  they  want  to  keep 
their  coupon  bonds  under  their  mat- 
tresses, they  could  go  to  the  comer 
srocery  store  and  cash  them.  So  the  ob- 
jection which  was  raised  before  is  fully 
met. 

Under  this  situation,  the  correct 
amount  of  tax.  therefore,  would  be  with- 
held regardless  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  handle  the  coupon  from  the 
time  it  was  cashed  to  the  time  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  issuing  corporation.  More- 
over, no  necessity  arises  for  disclosing 
the  identity  of  the  bondholder  any  more 
than  under  the   present  law. 

In  the  case  of  series  E  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  redemption  agents  would  be  pro- 
vided with  redemption  tables  which 
would  take  into  account  not  merely  the 
amount  of  the  accumulated  interest  on 
the  bond  but  the  amount  of  tax  to  be 
withheld  as  well.  No  greater  burden, 
therefore,  would  be  imposed  upon  the 
bank  teller  or  the  bank  itself  than  exists 
under  present  law. 

The  amendment  provides  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  wltholding  requirement  in 
a  number  of  specified  cases,  primarily 
those  in  which  the  dividend  or  interest 
recipient  is  a  nontaxable  entity  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  relied 
very,  very  heavily  in  preparing  thi.s 
statement,  on  the  distinguished  econo- 
mist of  the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment, Dr.  Pochman.  Dr.  Pechman 
made  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  last  fall.  It  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly compact  statement.  I  have 
talked  to  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  They  confess  frank- 
ly they  were  very  much  persuaded  by  Dr 
Pechman's  presentation.  They  say  this 
proposal  is  a  matter  of  timing,  but  they 
are  convinced  it  will  work,  and  work 
very  well. 

I  cannot  understand  any  reason  in 
the  world  why  this  Government  should 
deprive  itself  of  $1  billion  a  year  any 
longer.  If  we  postpone  this  matter  for 
some  obscure  reason  of  timing,  it  means 
we  are  going  to  forego  $1  billion  a  year. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  TMr.  Mc- 
Carthy] made  a  good  case,  a  few  min- 
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utes  ago,  for  raising  every  possible  nickel 
we  can.  The  President  has  been  ham- 
mering away  at  the  Democratic  Party 
and  insisting  on  balancing  the  budget, 
and  I  think  we  should  do  everything  we 
can  to  balance  the  budget.  I  think  his 
plea  is  correct.  Heaven  knows,  we 
should,  wherever  we  can.  collect  money 
wherever  it  is  owed  to  the  Government. 
That  money  should  be  collected  from 
the  standpoint  either  of  morality  or  le- 
gality. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  post- 
pone this  proposal  for  another  month,  or 
year,  or  2  years.  I  have  talked  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee.  They 
say  it  has  to  be  studied,  that  it  is  being 
worked  on.  It  is  always  being  studied 
and  worked  on.  I  remember  we  were 
told  a  year  ago  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  the  universities  were  all  work- 
ing on  this  matter.  The  experts  who 
have  been  working  on  it  say  they  have 
it  perfected,  and  they  can  convince  peo- 
ple who  will  listen  to  them  that  they  have 
it  perfected  and  that  it  will  work.  I 
see  no  reason  not  to  adopt  this  proposal. 

It  has  been  argued  that  we  do  not 
pass  tax  increases  in  election  years. 
Well,  that  is  a  cynical  observation,  but 
perhaps  there  is  some  practical  sense 
to  it.  However,  thLs  is  not  a  tax  increase 
proposal.  This  is  a  matter  of  tax  en- 
forcement. This  is  a  matter  of  collect- 
ing revenue  that  is  due  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Peclmian  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Pechman  met  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Harrington,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  who  has  proposed  in 
the  meantime  that  infonnation  letters  be 
sent  out  to  dividend  and  interest  recip- 
ients, and  that  they  be  told  that  the  in- 
terest or  dividend  was  an  obligation  on 
which  they  should  pay  taxes.  It  was 
also  proposed  they  should  be  told  how 
much  their  dividend  or  interest  was,  so 
it  would  be  convenient  and  easy  for  them 
to  compute  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
that  is  done,  we  shall  collect  a  lot  more, 
and  that  more  would  be  collected  on  a 
voluntary  basis. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  Mr 
Pechman  met  this  argument  and  com- 
pletely demolished  it.  He  showed  that 
Mr.  Harrington's  prop)osal  was  unwork- 
able.   I  quote  from  his  refutation: 

Critics  of  withholding  have  argued  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  able 
tJ  enforce  the  tax  on  Interest  and  dividends 
tiirough  the  use  of  Information  returns.  Mr. 
Harrington  mentioned  this  possibility  and 
here,  again,  I  must  disagree  with  him.  Aside 
from  being  very  costly  for  both  withholding 
agents  and  the  Government,  this  suggestion 
Eimply  will  not  do  the  trick. 

The  number  of  information  returns  for 
tiiese  two  items  already  runs  Into  the  mil- 
lions; it  would  be  multiplied  severalfold 
if  the  coverage  of  the  information  returns 
wrre  enlarged  to  include  most  recipients  of 
interest.  In  many  Instances,  interest  and 
dividend  recipients  give  different  names — 
and,  sometimes,  different  addresses — to 
corporations,  banks,  and  other  savings  in- 
stitutions. To  collate  the  Information  re- 
turns by  name,  and  then  to  match  them  with 
the  tax  returns  filed  by  the  recipients,  would 
be  a  large  and  expensive  undertaking,  even 
^vith  the  latest  electronic  equipment. 
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I  must  remind  the  committee  that  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  the  time  on  these 
machines  axe  not  coetless. 

Contrast,  this  Mr.  President,  with  the 
present  proposal,  which  would  not  cost 
the  corporation  more  than  16  cents  a 
year.  The  corporation  would  make  no 
reports  to  anyone.  Four  times  a  year  the 
corporation  would  have  to  put  a  4-cent 
stamp  on  a  letter  and  mail  a  check  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  quote  Mr. 
Pechman's  statement: 

If  the  collection  part  of  the  operation 
were  ever  completed,  it  would  then  be  ex- 
tremely costly  to  follow  through  individu- 
ally on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  de- 
linquent stockholders  and  Interest  recipients 
with  small  amounts  of  tax  due.  No  tax- 
enforcement  officer  with  limited  resources 
at  his  disposal  would  allocate  the  fund£ 
necessary  to  complete  such  an  operation, 
since  the  funds  could  be  used  more  efficiently 
In  other  ways. 

The  Treasury  has  performed  a  useful  pub- 
lic service  in  confirming  the  fact  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  interest  and  dividends  are 
not  reported  on  tax  returns  each  year.  But 
it  is  hard  to  understand  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  Treasury's  plea  to  corporate  payers 
of  interest  and  dividends,  which  appears  on 
the  la.-;t  page  of  the  instructions  for  next 
year's  corporate  tax  return,  to  remind  tax- 
payers to  report  their  interest  and  dividends. 

One  of  the  Treasury's  suggestions  is  that 
corpiratinns  and  savings  Institutions  should 
send  a  notice  to  their  .stockholders  and  de- 
positors at  the  end  of  the  year  informing 
them  of  the  amount  of  interest  or  dividend 
they  received.  Consider  what  this  would 
mean  for  a  corporation  like  A.T.  &  T.  with 
1.700.000  stockholders.  One  mailing  per  year 
to  every  one  of  these  stockholders  would  cost 
AT.  &  T.  $68,000  for  postage  alone.  To  this 
mu-?t.  be  added  the  cost  of  the  additional 
machine  operation.s,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
1  700.000  pieces  of  paper  and  1,700,000  en- 
velope.s. 

I  understand  that  it  would  cost  A.T.  &  T. 
lens  of  thousands  of  dollars  merely  to  stuff 
a  ij.Jtice  reminding  the  stockholder  to  report 
hk.  dividends  on  his  tax  return  in  the  en- 
\elope  containing  his  dividend  check. 

By  contra.st  the  annual  cost  of  the  1951 
withholding  plan  for  AT.  &  T.  would  be  16 
cents — for  four  mailings  to  the  Government 
of  the  amount  it  withheld — plus  the  time  It 
takes  to  multiply  the  number  of  shares  out- 
standing on  eiich  dividend  date  by  the 
amount  withheld  per  share. 

In  oUier  words,  the  withholding  plan  I 
suggest  would  be  virtually  costless  for  the 
withholding  arrent,  while  the  Information- 
return  system  would  lmp)ose  heavy  costs  on 
both  the  Treasury  and  the  very  people  who 
have  opposed  withholding. 

Incidentally,  the  Treasury  might  well  be 
asked  whether  it  will  follow  through  on  its 
cwn  suggestion  find  inform  all  Federal  In- 
tere.st  recipients  at  the  end  of  each  year 
exactly  how  much  Interest  they  received. 
If  the  Treasury  expects  to  act  on  its  own  sug- 
gestion, I  am  sure  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  be  very  interested  to  know  how  much 
such  an  operation  would  cost.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  the  estimate  would  be  an  eye 
opener. 

I  see  no  rea.son  why  such  costs  should  be 
Imposed  by  the  Government  either  on  Itself 
or  on  corporations,  banks,  and  other  savings 
institutions. 

Mr.  President,  the  banks  and  corpora- 
tions should  be  beating  a  path  to  the 
door  of  the  Senate,  to  get  support  for 
the  amendment.  The  amendment  would 
save  them  money.  I  know  they  are 
honest  people,  and  they  want  taxes  to  be 


paid  by  those  who  owe  taxes.  This  is  a 
proposal  which  wouM  enaUe  oorpora- 
tions  to  do  this  in  the  most  efllcient  and 
easiest  possible  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pechman, 
which  is  a  model  of  precise  and  concise 
expression,  appearing  on  pages  791 
through  793  of  the  hearings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement    or    Joseph    a.    Pechman,    Com- 
mittee   FOR    Economic    Development 

Under  present  law.  Interest  and  dividends 
are  reported  by  Individual  Income  taxpayers 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  depends  on  Its  regular  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  detect  underreporting 
But  as  this  morning's  testimony  Indicated. 
I  think  rather  conclusively,  the  present  sys- 
tem has  been  grossly  inefficient.  Compliance 
with  respect  to  both  interest  and  dividends, 
particularly  the  former,  has  been  poor. 

The  possibility  of  closing  this  gap  in  our 
administrative  procedures  by  extending 
withholding  to  interest  and  dividends  has 
been  explored  by  the  Congress  on  several 
occasions,  most  recently  in  1950  and  1951. 
In  each  of  these  years,  a  withholding  pro- 
vision for  dividends — and  Interest.  In  1951 — 
was  included  in  the  revenue  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  but  both  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  Senate. 

The  1950  plan,  which  was  patterned  after 
the  wage  withholding  system,  was  rejected 
largely  because  corporations  claimed  that  the 
cost  of  compliance  would  be  burdensome  for 
them.  The  1951  plan  reduced  the  burden  of 
compliance  for  v^-ithholdlng  agents  virtually 
to  zero. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  that  the  1951  plan 
reduced  the  biu-den  of  compliance  for  with- 
holding agents  virtually  to  zero.  It  was  re- 
jected, nonetheless,  partly  because  it  In- 
volved withholding  from  nontaxable  recipi- 
ents of  dividends  and  Interest,  and  partly 
because  opponents  of  withholding  stub- 
bornly refused  to  admit  that  it  is  possible 
to  withhold  without  costing  them  much 
more  than  the  price  of  a  4-cent  stamp  four 
times  a  year. 

I  am  particularly  disappointed  that  a  man 
with  Mr.  Harrington's  experience  is  still  un- 
der the  impression  that  a  dividend  and  In- 
terest withholding  system  need  be  burden- 
some for  the  withholding  agent,  or  for  the 
recipient. 

You  will  recall  that  the  1951  withholding 
plan  was  devised  by  the  staffs  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  and  the  Joint  committee  at 
the  request  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. It  relies  on  a  simple  bit  of  arithmetic. 
If  tax  is  withheld  at  a  flat  rate  of  20  percent 
on  the  gr06s  payment,  the  amount  withheld 
Is  25  percent  of  the  net  aniount  after  with- 
holding. With  this  as  a  basis.  It  Is  possible 
to  operate  withholding  system  without  re- 
quiring any  additional  recordkeeping  on 
the  part  of  the  withholding  agent. 

For  example,  suppose  an  individual  owns 
10  sh£U-es  of  General  Motors  stock,  which 
now  pays  a  dividend  of  50  cents  per  quarter 
At  a  20-percent  withholding  rate.  General 
Motors  would  send  him  a  dividend  check  of 
$4  each  quarter  and  would  remit  to  the 
district  director  of  internal  revenue  the  bal- 
ance of  $1.  At  this  point  the  corporation's 
role  ends — It  prepares  no  documents  for  the 
Government  or  for  the  stockholder. 

On  his  income  tax  return,  the  Individual 
would  first  enter  the  $18  of  dividends  he 
actually  received  during  the  year.  He  would 
then  add  one-quarter  of  this  amount,  or  M. 
which  was  the  amount  withheld.  A  space  on 
the  tax  return  would  be  available  for  this 
computation.    The  total  ot  $20,  the  amount 
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of  dlvldendB  he  received  befCMre  withholding, 
would  be  included  In  hla  adjusted  Income. 
After  computing  his  total  tax  UablUty.  he 
would  deduct  the  amount*  withheld  on 
wagee  and  salaries,  payments  on  declara- 
Uons  of  estimated  tax.  and  the  $4  withheld 
at  source  on  his  dividends  to  obtain  the 
overpayment— which  would  be  refunded  to 
him— or  the  balance  of  tax  due — which  he 
would  remit  to  the  district  director  of  In- 
ternal revenue  with  his  return. 

Critics  of  withholding  have  argued  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be  able 
to  enforce  the  tax  on  Interest  and  dividends 
throxigh  the  use  of  information  returns. 
Mr  Harrington  mentioned  thU  possibility 
and  here,  again.  I  must  disagree  with  him. 
Aside  from  being  very  costly  for  both  with- 
holding agents  and  the  Government,  this 
suggestion  simply  will  not  do  the  trick. 

The  number  of  information  returns  for 
these  two  items  already  runs  into  the  mil- 
lions; It  would  be  multiplied  severalfold 
if  the  coverage  of  the  Information  returns 
were  enlarged  to  Include  most  recipients  of 
interest.  In  many  Instances,  interest  and 
dividend  recipients  give  different  names— 
and.  sometimes,  different  addresses— to  cor- 
porations, banks,  and  other  savings  Institu- 
tions. To  coUate  the  Information  retiurns  by 
name,  and  then  to  match  them  with  the  tax 
returns  filed  by  the  recipients,  woiild  be  a 
large  and  expensive  undertaking,  even  with 
the  latest  electronic  equipment. 

I  must  remind  the  committee  that  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  the  time  on  these 
machines  are  not  costless. 

If  the  collection  part  of  the  operation  were 
ever  completed.  It  would  then  be  extremely 
costly  to  follow  through  individually  on  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  delinquent  stock- 
holders and  Interest  recipients  with  small 
amounts  of  tax  due.  No  tax-enforcement 
officer  with  limited  resources  at  his  disposal 
would  allocate  the  funds  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  an  operation,  since  the  funds 
could  be  used  more  efficiently  In  other  ways. 
The  Treasury  has  performed  a  useful  pub- 
lic service  In  confirming  the  fact  that  bll- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  Interest  and  dividends 
are  not  reported  on  tax  returns  each  year. 
But  it  Is  hard  to  understand  the  reasoning 
behind  the  Treasury's  plea  to  corporate  pay- 
ers of  Interest  and  dividends,  which  appears 
on  the  last  page  of  the  Instructions  for  next 
year's  corporate  tax  return,  to  remind  tax- 
payers to  report  their  Interest  and  dividends. 
One  of  the  Treasury's  suggestions  Is  that 
corjwratlons  and  savings  Institutions  should 
send  a  notice  to  their  stockholders  and  de- 
positors at  the  end  of  the  year  Informing 
them  of  the  amounts  of  Interest  or  dividend 
they  received.  Consider  what  this  would 
mean  for  a  corporation  like  A.T.  &  T.  with 
1,700.000  stockholders.  One  mailing  per 
year  to  every  one  of  these  stockholders  would 
cost  A.T.  &  T.  $68,000  for  postage  alone.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional machine  operations,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  1,700,000  pieces  of  paper  and  1,- 
700,000  envelopes. 

I  imderstand  that  It  would  cost  A.T.  &  T. 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  merely  to  stxiff 
a  notice  reminding  the  stockholder  to  report 
his  dividends  on  his  tax  return  In  the  en- 
velope containing  his  dividend  check. 

By  contrast,  the  annual  cost  of  the  1951 
withholding  plan  for  A.T.  &  T.  would  be  16 
cents — for  four  mailings  to  the  CJovernment 
of  the  amount  It  withheld — plus  the  time  It 
takes  to  multiply  the  number  of  shares  out- 
standing on  each  dividend  date  by  the 
amount  withheld  per  share. 

In  other  words,  the  withholding  plan  I 
suggest  wovild  be  virtually  costless  for  the 
withholding  agent,  while  the  Information- 
returii  system  would  Impose  heavy  costs  on 
both  the  Treasury  and  the  very  people  who 
have  opposed  withholding. 

Incidentally,  the  Treasury  might  wel'  be 
asked  whether  it  will  follow  through  on  Its 
own  suggestion  and  Inform  all  Federal  Inter- 
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times  of  high  tax  rates  there  Is  no  Jus- 
for  a  loss  In  Federal  revenues  ap- 
the  bllllon-doUar  mark  because  of 
x>ntinued  delay  in  the  adoption  of  divl- 
and  Interest  withholding.    Whether  the 
reporting  of  these  Incomes  on  tax  re- 
Is  due  to  inadvertence  or  to  outright 
it   Is  simply   bad   public    policy   to 
these  Income  recipients  to  avoid  pay- 
;helr  full  share  of  the  taxload. 
should  like  to  add.  In  closing,  that  the 
I  have  expressed  are  my  own  and  not 
lly  those  of  CED. 

you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chaibman.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pechman 
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llr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi".  Piesident,  I 
hav  i  said  the  amount  to  be  raised  can 
be  most  thoroughly  and  completely  doc- 
um  ?nted.  I  have  before  me  a  statement 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  hearings  which  began 
November  16,  1959,  by  Daniel  M.  Hol- 
lanl  of  MIT,  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tini  ;uished  economist  and  professor  at 
one  of  the  greatest  institutions  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Holland  has  devoted  a 
greit  deal  of  time  to  the  most  painstak- 
ing scrutiny  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
sta  ;istics  and  figures.  He  is  a  thorough- 
ly competent  statistician.  He  is  very 
car?ful  in  all  his  assumptions.  He  has 
maie  what  I  think  is  a  really  definitive 
anj  lysis  as  to  how  much  the  Federal 
Go/ernment  is  losing  through  tax 
evasion  from  interest  and  dividend  re- 
cip  ents  who  fail  to  file  tax  returns. 

I  erhaps  it  will  be  interesting  to  Sen- 
ate rs  to  know  that  upon  the  basis  of  this 
veiy  careful  study  by  Dr.  Holland,  con- 
fin  aed  by  Dr.  Pechman — and  I  under- 
sta  nd  Professor  Kahn  also  has  worked  in 
thi  5  field — it  seems  very  clear  that  about 
15  percent  of  the  taxes  which  should 
be  paid  on  dividends  are  not  paid.  The 
figure  fluctuates  quite  a  bit.  but  it  has 
been  going  up  rather  than  down.  The 
siti  lation  has  been  getting  worse. 

Mr.  President,  58  percent  of  the  in- 
terest income  paid  to  people  is  not  re- 
po!  ted.  That  is  more  than  half.  More 
thj  ,n  half  of  the  interest  income  escapes 
taj  ation. 

llr.  President,  this  is  not  a  wild  as- 
ser  ;ion  and  is  not  merely  a  statement 
msde  for  the  purposes  of  documenting 
a  <ase  on  a  biU.  This  is  the  result  of 
th(  most  careful  kind  of  computation 
mt  de  by  a  thoroughly  competent  statis- 
tic an  upon  the  basis  of  a  very  careful 
an  i  thorough  scrutiny  of  revenue  loss. 
Th  B  figure  with  regard  to  tax  loss  on  in- 
ter est  income  is  58  percent. 

'Tiis  subject  has  been  studied  over  a 
pel  iod  of  many  years.  The  amount 
flu  ;tuates,  but  fluctuates  relatively  little. 
Be  ween  57  and  60  percent  of  the  inter- 
est paid  to  individuals  is  not  reported 
an  1  no  tax  is  paid  thereon.  . 

"hink  of  the  great  inequities  in  our 
system,  when  we  consider  particularly 
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that  in  the  past  8  years  the  interest  in- 
come has  doubled. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  studies 
show  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  capital 
in  the  country  is  owned  by  about  10  per- 
cent of  our  people.  These  people,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  most  careful  study  made, 
who  own  bonds  and  receive  interest, 
fail  to  report  some  58  percent  of  their 
interest  income. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  by  Mr.  Daniel 
M.  Holland,  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  entitled  "Unre- 
porting of  Dividends  and  Interest  on 
Tax  Returns,"  which  appears  at  pages 
1397  through  1438  of  'Tax  Revision 
Compendium,"  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  connec- 
tion with  the  panel  discussions  on  the 
same  subject  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  begin- 
ning November  16,  1959.  volume  2.  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UNRrroRTiNC  OF  Dividends  and  Interest  on 

Tax  Returns 
(  By  Daniel  M   Holland.  School  of  Industrial 

Management,    Massachusetts    Institute   of 

Technology ) 

(Note. — This  paper  draws  on  some  mate- 
rials initially  developed  by  the  author  in 
connection  with  a  research  project  under- 
taken at  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research.  It  is,  however,  a  purely  personal 
statement,  and  has  not  undergone  the  Na- 
tional Bureau's  usual  review  procedure. 

(Revision  and  extension  of  the  dividend 
gap  estimates  and  measurement  of  the  Inter- 
est gap  was  supported  by  the  Sloan  research 
fund  of  the  school  of  Industrial  manage- 
ment at  MIT.  I  wish  to  thank  Massimo 
Brlghi  who,  in  addition  to  performing  the 
computations,  helped  to  Improve  the  meth- 
ods used  In  the  estimates  and  assisted  In 
writing  up  the  description  of  procedures  in 
the  appendix.) 

I.    INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  difference  between  the  aggregate 
amount  of  specific  types  of  Income  generat- 
ed in  the  productive  process  and  the  totals 
of  such  tyf)e8  of  Income  traceable  to  tax 
returns  has  over  the  years,  pwirtlcularly  since 
the  'democratization"  of  the  Income  tax, 
been  a  subject  of  Interested  speculation. 
The  reasons  for  this  Interest  are  obvious; 
they  have  to  do  with  the  honesty  of  taxpay- 
ers and  with  the  possible  revenue  losses  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Work  on  this  problem  has,  of  course,  gone 
beyond  speculation;  estimates  of  the  gap 
have  been  made.'  And  additional  estimates 
for  dividends  and  Interest  will  be  set  forth 
In  this  paper.  But  It  Is  wise  to  note  at  the 
outset  that  some  measure  of  speculation 
win  always  surround  such  estimates  and  what 
they  actually  demonstrate  or  prove. 

My  paper  takes  up  a  very  specific  topic 
and  handles  it  In  a  particular  way.  These 
limitations  should  be  stressed.  The  paper 
is  designed  to  provide  background  data,  not 


'  Pioneering  work  has  been  done  by  Selma 
Goldsmith — cf.  her  "Appraisal  of  Basic  Data 
for  Constructing  Income  Size  Distribution," 
pt.  VI,  "Studies  In  Income  and  Wealth,"  vol. 
13.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
1951.  and  "Relation  of  Census  Income  Dis- 
tribution Statistics  to  Other  Income  Data," 
"Studies  In  Income  and  Wealth."  vol.  23. 
Princeton  University  Press  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1958.  Mrs 
Goldsmiths  general  framework  has  been 
used  in  deriving  the  estimates  of  this  paper 


to  suggest  any  policy.  Moreover,  it  Is  a 
particular  concept  of  underreporting  which 
we  reek  to  provide  estimates  of,  a  concept 
whirh  Is  several  degrees  removed  from  both 
(lirhoncsty  and  revenue  loss.  Part  of  the  job, 
then,  is  to  make  very  clear  what  our  meas- 
lirrs  mean  or  do  not  mean,  and  to  provide 
some  idea  of  the  range  of  error  that  attaches 
to  them.  For  It  is  only  In  the  light  of  In- 
formation of  this  kind  that  one  can  interpret 
the  findings.  That  is  why  the  procedures 
and  methods  of  estimating  are  Fpelled  out 
i:i  more  detailed  fashion  than  might  seem 
necessary;  and  that  is  why,  also,  several  esti- 
mates have  been  undertaken  where  there 
seemed  to  be  legitimate  grounds  for  alterna- 
tive approaches. 

Tlie  general  question  that  I  will  take  up 
is  the  divergence  between  the  total  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  paid  out  to  people  and 
the  amounts  of  these  two  types  of  Income 
reported  on  tax  returns.  Tills  divergence  is 
here  called  the  dividend  or  Interest  gap.  The 
gap  as  we  measure  It  Is  made  up  partly  of 
dividends  that  weren't  reported  and  didn't 
have  to  be  under  the  revenue  laws,  and  of 
dividends  that  weren't  reported  but  legally 
should  have  been.  (The  same  Is  true  of  In- 
terest.) It  Is  this  latter  category  that  we 
designate  as  underreported  dividends  or  In- 
terest, as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  which  we 
pay  p:u-ticular  attention.  For.  as  will  be 
argued  in  greater  detail  below,  where  the  un- 
derreported segment  of  the  gap  cannot  be 
precisely  broken  out.  Inferences  as  to  Its  size 
und  growth  or  decline  over  time  can  still  be 
made. 

For  dividends  and  Interest,  each  separately, 
three  topics  are  covered: 

1.  The  present  size  of  the  gap  and  the 
revenue  loss  associated  with  It. 

2.  Trends  In  the  gap  over  the  last  20  years. 

3.  Evidence  on  the  income  class  distribu- 
tion of  underreporting. 

We  start  with  dividends:  and.  having 
established  the  pattern  of  presentation  there, 
will  treat  interest  In  more  summary  fashion. 
Now  to  end  this  Introduction  with  a  brief 
statement  of  salient  differences  between  divi- 
dends and  Interest  receipts.  Dividends  have 
a  much  more  concentrated  distribution  either 
by  adjusted  gross  Income  class  or  dividends 
(or  Interest)  size  class.  The  recipients  of 
small  amounts  of  Income  from  the  particular 
source  are  more  numerous  for  Interest  than 
dividends.  Dividends  ha\'e  their  origin  In 
basically  a  single  economic  act — the  provi- 
sion of  equity  capital  for  corporate  enterprise. 
The  niimber  and  variety  of  interest  earning 
transaotlons  is  much  greater,  as  is.  at  least 
proportionately,  the  number  of  persons  who 
receive  small  amounts  of  Interests.'  Another 
ImpcMtant  difference  for  the  purpose  at  hand 


'In  1956,  taxpayers  with  under  $5,000  of 
adjusted  gp-oss  Income  accounted  for  one- 
quarter  of  all  dividend  recipients  and  7.5  per- 
cent of  dividends;  while  one-third  of  all  In- 
terest recipients  fell  In  this  group,  and  they 
received  18.5  percent  of  total  Interest.  If  we 
take  taxpayers  with  under  $10,000  of  adjusted 
gross  Income,  we  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  dividend  recipients  and  20  percent 
of  dividends,  but  three-quarters  of  interest 
recipients  and  50  percent  of  Interest  receipts 
can  be  traced  to  the  under  $10,000  group. 
("Statistics  of  Income  for  1956."  p.  4.)  Or 
look  at  dividend  and  Interest  receipts  di- 
rectly. The  1952  data  show  that  one-third 
of  dividend  recipients  had  dividends  of  under 
$100;  46  percent  of  all  interest  receivers  re- 
ported interest  of  under  $100.  ("Statistics 
'^f  Income  for  1952,"  p.  26.)  But  this  Is 
unnecessary  detail.  We  all  know  that  It  Is 
more  common  to  own  a  savings  account  than 
to  own  shares  of  stock.  Thus  the  latest  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  census  (1959)  finds 
12.5  million  individual  stockholders  In  public 
corporations.  The  most  recent  survey  of 
consumer  finances  shows  over  28  million 
spending  units  with  savings  accounts. 


lies  in  the  accuracy  of  the  national  Income 
accounts  estimate  of  total  personal  Income 
from  each  source.  For  In  deriving  the  gap 
we  take  this  to  be  a  correct  figtire.  For  divi- 
dends It  Is  considered  an  accurate  estimate; 
but  their  Interest  estimate  Is  subject  to  a 
wider  range  of  error. 

II.    DIVIDENDS 

The  dividend  gap  in  1957 

The  national  Income  accounts  developed 
by  the  National  Income  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  set  a  figure  of  $12,495  million  for 
the  dividend  component  of  personal  income 
In  1957.  While  this  Is  an  estimate,  as  are  all 
the  major  items  In  these  accounts,  the  divi- 
dend total  Is  considered  to  be  quite  acctirate.* 
We  start,  therefore,  by  taking  this  estimate 
to  be  a  correct  figure  and  compare  the  per- 
sonal Income  tax  return  data  with  it.  No 
circular  reasoning  is  involved  here,  lor  the 
National  Income  Division's  estimate  is  based 
on  the  corporate  income  tax  returns  filed — 
that  is,  on  what  corporations  paid  out — while 
the  personal  income  tax  tabulations  sum- 
marize what  was  reported  in  the  way  of  divi- 
dends received. 

How  much  of  the  $12.5  billion  paid  out  by 
corporations  to  Individuals  In  1957  can  be 
found  on  the  personal  Income  tax  returns 
filed  in  that  year?  Or  to  phrase  the  question 
differently:  How  much  of  what  Individuals 
received  In  the  way  of  dividends  failed  to 
show  up  on  tax  returns?  *  With  the  Income 
tpx  a  mass  levy,  and  the  distribution  of 
dividends  among  Income  classes  more  con- 
centrated than  any  other  major  source  of  in- 
come, the  expectation  would  be  that  almost 
all  of  the  dividend  total  as  estimated  by  the 
National  Income  Division  could  be  found  on 
tax  returns.  With  appropriate  adjustments 
one  can  go  beyond  this  a  priori  Judgment. 
Table  1  summarises  these  adjustments  and 
compares  adjusted  national  Income  accounts 
and  tax  return  dividends  totals  for  1957. 

Table    1. — Derivation   of   dividends   not    re- 
ported on  tax  returns,  1957 

DIVIDEND   CATXGORT 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Amount 

1.  Dividends   reported   by   Indi- 

viduals on  tax  returns.  In- 
cluding dividends  received 
from  fiduciaries  (estates 
and  trusts) —     9.448.431 

2.  Plus   estimated   dividends   in 

"other  Income"  1040A  re- 
turns   3,000 

3.  Plus    dividends    retained    by 

fiduciaries  (estates  and 
trusts)  and  dividends  paid 
by  fiduciaries  to  charitable 
and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions          366,103 

4.  Minus  dividends   on   returns 

from  Alaska  and  Hawaii...  29,  907 

5.  Equals  personal  dividend  re- 

ceipts accounted  for  on  tax 

rettirns 9,787,617 


'Thus.  Selma  Goldsmith,  in  discussing 
Commerce  data,  holds  that  "The  extent  of 
error  Is  relatively  small,  also,  for  the  im- 
portant Items  of  Government  transfer  pay- 
ments and  dividends"  (Selma  Goldsmith. 
"Relation  of  Census  Income  Distribution 
Statistics  to  Other  Income  Data,"  in  "Ap- 
praisal of  the  1950  Census  Income  Data. 
Studies  in  Income  and  Wealth,"  vol.  23. 
Princeton  University  Press  for  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  1958,  p.  74). 

<  The  language  here  is  purposely  ambigu- 
ous. As  will  be  clarified  below,  we  do  not 
mean  by  this  the  amo'mt  that  should  hare 
been  reported  but  wasn't.  To  conjecture 
about  the  magnitude  of  dividends  In  this 
latter  category  requires  some  steps  addi- 
tional to  those  about  to  be  described.     ' 


Table    1. — Derivation  of   dividends    not   re- 
ported on  tax  returns,  1957 — Continued 

DTviDEirD  CATXGORT — Continued 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Amount 

6.  Personal     dividend     receipts 

as  estimated  by  NID ' 12,495,000 

7.  Minus    dividend    receipts    of 

mutual  Insurance  com- 
panies          167. 000 

8.  Minus    dividend    receipts    of 

nonprofit  organizations 616,  043 

9.  Mlnuus   dividend   receipts  of 

noninsured  pension  funds.         S38,  000 

10.  Minus     taxes     withheld     on 

dividend  payments  to  for- 
eigners   44,000 

11.  Equals    NID'    personal    divi- 

dend receipts  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  tax  re- 
turn data 11,  429.  957 

12.  Dividend  "gap"=  (11)  -  (5)  ..     1,642,340 

13.  Relative     dividend     "gap"  = 

(12)-^(11) percent..  14.4 

'  National  Income  Division,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Start  with  dividends  received  and  reported 
as  such  by  Individuals  on  tax  returns.  (This 
Includes  dividends  received  by  Individuals 
from  estates  and  tmsts.)  "nien.  add  the 
small  amount  of  dividends  tabulated  under 
"other  Income"  on  form  1040A  returns,  add 
the  dividends  retained  by  estates  and  trusts 
(fiduciaries) .  and  the  dividends  they  paid  to 
charitable  and  nonprofit  institutions,  and 
take  out  the  dividends  reported  on  returns 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii  (since  the  Com- 
merce figure  Is  for  the  continental  United 
States)  to  reach  a  figure  of  $9.8  billion  of 
dividends  accounted  for  on  tax  returns  ( line 
5).  In  the  next  six  lines  of  table  1,  we  ad- 
just the  national  Income  accounts  dividend 
total  for  comparablUty  with  tax  rettirns.^ 
In  these  accounts  a  number  of  insftltutlons 
and  nonpersons  not  subject  to  the  personal 
income  tax,  and  hence  not  indiided  in  the 
personal  income  tax  tabulations,  are  put  In 
the  "personal"  sector.  Their  dividends  must 
be  taken  out  for  comparability  with  the  tax 
return  figure.  Hence  the  deduction  ot  the 
dividend  receipts  ot  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies, nonprofit  organizations,  and  corpo- 
rate noninsured  pension  funds  (lines  7 
through  9).  Taxes  withheld  on  dividend 
paymenta  to  foreigners  (line  10)  are  alao 
subtracted,  since  they  would  not  show  up  on 
tax  returns.  After  theae  subtractions  we  end 
up  with  a  ngun  ot  $11.3  billion  (line  11)  for 
the  National  Income  DiTlsion'a  estimate  of 
personal  dividend  receipts  adjusted  for  com- 
parability with  tax  return  data.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  total  and  line  6  (divi- 
dends accounted  for  on  tax  returns )  is  called 
the  dividend  gap  In  this  paper.  We  measure 
the  gap  in  relative  terms  also  by  taking  it  as 
a  percent  of  the  adjusted  national  Income  ac- 
counts total.* 

For  1957  the  gap  between  tax  rettums  and 
national  Income  account  dividend  totals  was 
estimated  as  $1.85  billion  or  14.4  percent  of 
total  personal  dividend  receipts  after  ad- 
justment to  a  personal  Income  tax  return 
basis.  How  should  this  "gap"  be  Interpreted  ? 
It  Is  not  scdely  a  measure  of  dlahonesty  or 
evasion  in  the  reporting  ot  dividends,  and. 
even  more  strongly  we  note  that  it  is  not  a 
bf»e  to  which  to  apply  a  marginal  rate  to  ar- 
rive at  an  estimated  revenue  loss  due  to  the 
failure  of  taxpayers  to  report  some  of  their 
dividends.  As  a  first  qualification  we  note 
that  some  of  the  "gap"  may  be  due  to  errors 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  estimate  of 
dividends.    Such    errors    could,    of    course, 

'These  adjustments,  in  general,  follow 
procedures  developed  by  Selma  Goldsmith. 
See  the  references  in  an  earlier  footnote. 

•A  detailed  statement  of  our  procedures 

and  data  lor  all  years,  1936-57,  appears  In 
the  appendix. 
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either  accentuate  the  size  of  the  gap  or  make 
it  amaller.  There  Is  good  reaaon,  howev*;. 
as  we  have  already  noted,  to  expect  such  er- 
rors of  estimate  to  be  small.  Secondly.  In 
addition  to  (a)  those  dividends  that  should 
have  been  reported  but  weren't,  the  "gap" 
as  herein  estimated  Includes  (b)  the  dividend 
receipts  of  those  persons  and  estates  and 
trusts  who.  becavise  their  adjusted  gross  in- 
come was  below  the  filing  requirement  of 
»600.  did  not  have  to  report  for  tax  purposes. 
Failure  to  report  when  the  tax  law  calls  for 
reporting — I.e.,  category  (a) — we  call  under- 
rep)orting.'  How  much  the  category  (b)  divi- 
dends came  to  It  Is  not  possible  to  determine 
with  any  precision.  But  there  are  sever.al 
considerations  that  suggest  the  dividends  In 
category  (b)  were  a  small  total,  something 
on  the  order  of  $425  million. 

For  example,  close  to  $50  million  of  divi- 
dends was  reported  on  nontaxable  returns 
with  no  adjxisted  gross  Income  or  adjusted 
gross  Income  under  $600.  On  one  basis  of 
reckoning,  this  Is  about  as  much  as  persons 
with  under  $600  of  adjxisted  gross  Income  re- 
ceived In  all."  But  this  Judgment  rests  on 
assuming  what  Is  contrary  to  fact — a  close 
similarity  In  the  income  definitions  of  the 
Census  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
The  difference  between  the  two  Is  liable  to 
be  very  pronounced  at  the  lowest  Income 
levels,  and  a  comparison  of  them  could  very 
well  understate  the  amount  of  dividends 
going  to  those  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
rather  than  money  Income  of   under   $600. 

Disregarding  this  Information,  therefore, 
and  tiirnlng  to  other  shreds  of  evidence,  we 
find  them,  too,  suggesting  a  small  amoiont  of 
dividends  going  to  those  not  required  to 
file. 

1.  As  to  individuals,  suppose  we  say,  very 
loosely,  that  If  we  take  as  the  cutoff  point 
$1,500  of  family  money  Income,  we  are  likely 
to  Include  all  those  with  adjusted  gross  In- 
ccnnes  of  under  $600  (with  the  exception  of 
minors  who  are  the  recipients  of  under  $600 
of  trust  Income.  We  will  get  to  them  a  little 
later.  On  gifts  of  stocks  to  wives  that  lead 
to  dividends  of  less  than  $600  no  special 
complications  ensue.  For  we  can  exp>ect 
such  dividends  to  be  reported  on  Joint  re- 
turns, since  the  tax  saving  due  to  Income 
splitting  would  be  far  greater  than  the  tax 
liability  saved  on  under  $600  of  dividends). 
On  this  assumption,  the  data  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statlstlcs-Wharton  School 
study  suggest  that  something  like  $200  mil- 
lion of  dividend  receipts  are  accounted  for 
by  Individuals  (or  families)  with  adjusted 
gross  Income  under  $600.°     Roughly  similar 


'  To  go  from  underreported  dividends  so 
defined  to  tax  base  loss  Involves  an  additional 
estimate  and  subtraction  of  the  dividends 
not  reported  by  persons  who  had  to  report 
but  would  have  been  nontaxable  anjrway. 

•Daniel  M.  Holland  and  C.  Harry  Kahn, 
"Comparison  of  Personal  and  Taxable  In- 
come." In  "Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic 
Growth  and  Stability,"  papers  submitted  by 
panelists  appearing  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Tax  Policy,  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Economic  Report,  1955,  p.  336,  footnote  5. 

"Blowing  up  the  data  for  1950  In  "Study 
of  Consimaer  Expenditures,  Incomes,  and 
Savings,  volume  XI,  Details  of  Family  Ac- 
counts for  Income.  Savings.  Insiirance,  and 
Gifts  and  Contributions."  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance 
and  Commerce.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1957,  gives  an  estimate  of  2.6  percent  of  total 
personal  dividends  In  the  under  $1,500  fam- 
ily income  groups.  It  Is  not  likely  with  the 
upward  drift  of  incomes  since  1950,  that 
1957's  percentage  going  to  this  group  would 
be  as  high.  But  assume  that  It  Is.  In  1967, 
using  the  1956  dat«  as  a  guide,  estates  and 


magnitudes  follow  from  some  estimates  In 
Rairmond  Goldsmith's,  "A  Study  of  Savings 
In  the  United  States."  »-" 

]  row  as  to  minor  nontaxable  recipients  of 
dl^  Idends.  Estimates  that  lean  over  strongly 
in  the  direction  of  overstating  their  divi- 
dends provide  a  figure  of  $225  million." 

In  sununary,  this  Is  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  category  (b) — dividend  receipts  of 
thiise  not  required  to  file.  For  Individuals 
other  than  minors  about  $200  million.  For 
ml  aors  and  nontaxable  recipients  of  nontax- 
abl  e  fiduciaries'  dividends  about  $200  million; 
all  In  all  about  $400  million.  Remember,  too, 
thut  In  our  Judgment  this  Is  an  overstate- 
ment because  In  our  choice  of  assumptions 
we  consistently  leaned  In  this  direction. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  In  1957  about 
$1.5  billion  of  dividends  (I.e.,  the  gap  of 
$13  billion  minus  the  category  (b)  estl- 
mi  te  of  $400  million)  that  should  have  been 
ref  orted  on  tax  returns  were  not. 
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tnst  received  about  $2  billion  of  dividends 
anl  other  "personal"  sector  institutions 
abmt  $1  billion  (see  oar  estimates  in  uble 
1 )  So  about  $9  4  billion  of  dividends  is  the 
ap  jropriate  figure  to  match  the  2.6  percent 
And  this  gives  an  estlmat*  of  $236 
of  which  $50  million  was  reported 
tax  returns. 

'  Goldsmith's  estimates  from  the  Federal 
Board-Survey  Research  Center's 
of  consumer  finances  data  for  stock - 
as  of  early  1950  for  income  classes  as 
1949  show  Just  over  2  percent  of  total  per- 
soiial  stockholders  by  value  in  the  income 
group  under  $2,000  (which  is  higher  than 
$1,500  cutoff).  This  indicates  an  even 
sn^aller  amount  of  dividends  going  to  those 
required  to  file  than  the  $200  million 
cited.  W.  Goldsmith,  "A  Study  of  Sav- 
s  In  the  United  States,"  Princeton  Uni- 
vej^lty  Press,  1956,  vol.  Ill,  p.  122. 
Details  of  the  estimate   follow: 

(1)  In   1956  some  360,000  fiduciaries  who 
tax  forms  received  dividends.     Assume 

many  as  200,000  of  them  paid  out  dlvl- 
to  nontaxable  minors  to  an  amount 
averaged  $300  each.    This  yields  a  total 
$60  million  in  dividends. 

(2)  The  New  York  Stock  E.xchanges  1959 
of    shareowners,    "Share   Ownership 

America:    1959,"  p.  35,  estimates  200,000 

Ulan  minor  owners  of  stocks.     Since  the 

gift  to  minors  acts  are  relatively  new. 

iberal  estimate  would  be  150,000  such  in 

Again   vising   an   average   of  $300   of 

dividends  each  (i.e.,  assuming  their  holdings 

!raged    over    $6,000),    we    get    a    dividend 

of  $45  million. 
3)  Eli  Shapiro  and  Raymond  Goldsmith 
,e  estimated  In  connection  with  their 
w4"k  on  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
s  "Postwar  Capital  Markets  Study" 
assets  of  fiduciaries  not  required  to  file, 
with  gross  annual  income  of  less  than 
as  $6.3  billion  In  1952.  They  consider 
figure  to  be  an  overstatement  rather 
an  underestimate.  Assuming  that 
comprised  the  same  fraction  of  their 
as  it  did  for  the  fiduciaries  that  did 
(53.64  percent),  we  get  a  figure  of  $3.4 
of  stockholdings  for  fiduciaries  in 
group.  Using  a  yield  of  4.76  percent 
yield  Implicit  In  the  Shapiro-Gold- 
smllth  multiplier  of  21  by  which  dividend 
floBPS  were  capitalized  to  arrive  at  stock- 
holdings), we  estimate  that  $162  million 
dividends  were  received  by  fiduciaries  not 
required  to  file.  Since  dividends  in  1957 
about  one-third  higher  than  In  1952, 
may  estimate  that  about  $210  million 
dividends  were  received  In  1957  by  fi- 
di^larles  not  required  to  file.  A  generous 
Is  that  half  these  dividends — $100  mil- 
Uofci — went  to  Individuals  not  required  to 
flU. 
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The  revenue  loss  associated  with  under- 
reporting of  dividends 

To  go  from  this  figure  to  the  amount  ol 
dividends  directly  related  to  revenue  loss, 
however,  requires  some  additional  adjust- 
ments. For  some  of  this  underreporting  is 
a  venial  sin  as  far  as  tax  revenue  Is  con- 
cerned, since  some  taxpayers  who  are  re- 
quired to  report  their  dividends  but  fall 
to  do  so.  would  not  be  taxed  on  them  anyway, 
because  their  exemptions  and  deductions 
exceed  their  adjusted  gross  Income,  or  be- 
cause of  the  exclusion  from  taxable  income 
of  the  first  $50  of  dividends  (on  separate 
returns)  or  $100  of  dividends  (on  Joint  re- 
turns). Moreover,  some  dividends  are  un- 
earthed by  audit  and  called  to  account  at 
a  later  date  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 

There  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  a  basis  for 
making  these  adjustments.  Arbitrarily  I  put 
them  at  $200  million,  and  obtain  then  an  In- 
crement to  tax  base  of  $1  billion  If  all  under- 
reporting of  dividends  were  corrected.  Using 
the  estimates  of  table  6  below  as  a  guide 
for  a  rough  income  class  distribution  of 
underreported  dividends  and  applying  the 
marginal  rates  appropriate  to  this  distribu- 
tion furnishes  a  gain  in  revenues  of  about 
$280  million.  Thus,  were  underreporting  of 
dividends  completely  abolished,  the  Federal 
revenues  would  be  higher  by  at  least  $280 
million.  We  say  "at  least"  because  of  the 
general  stress  in  our  procedure  on  a  con- 
servatively small  estimate  of  nonjustifled 
underreporting.  Recognizing  this  built-in 
bias,  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  set 
the  revenue  gain  associated  with  full  cor- 
rection of  underreporting  as  about  $300 
million.'-  (This  can,  of  course,  also  be  con- 
sidered the  current  revenue  loss  on  the 
score  of  dividend  imderreporting. )  This  es- 
timate Is  an  overstatement  of  the  revenue 
loss  due  to  dividend  underreporting  to  the 
extent  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
discovers  this  underreporting  later  In  its 
audit  of  tax  returns.  There  is.  of  course, 
some  recoupment  on  this  score;  how  much 
It  comes  to  I  do  not  know. 

Trends  in  the  dividend  gap.  1936-57 

1.  Explanation  of  measures:  In  addition  to 
the  current  relationships  between  Income  re- 
ceived and  Income  reported  on  tax  returns — 
i.e..  the  present  size  of  the  gap — interest  at- 
taches also  to  the  movement  of  the  gap  over 
time.  For  from  such  data,  we  can  get  some 
indication  as  to  whether  underreporting  has 
become  more  or  less  significant.  For  if  it  has 
tended  to  dwindle  over  time,  we  might  look 
on  it  as  one  of  those  problems  that  carry  the 
seeds  of  their  own  correction;  but  If  It  has 
grown  or  remained  at  about  the  same  level, 
this  would  suggest  more  positive  action  than 
heretofore  taken  will  be  necessary  to  cor- 
rect it.  Also,  an  examination  of  the  trends 
in  underreporting  may  give  us  some  insight 
into  the  factors  that  affect  it.  Does  under- 
reporting go  up  when  the  tax  saving  from 
not  reporting  increases  (that  is  to  say,  when 
tax  rates  rise),  and  does  it  fall  as  taxes 
become  less  severe?  Is  there  a  growth  in 
underreporting  that  we  can  trace  to  a  lagged 
response  to  a  sharp  Increase  in  aggregate 
dividend  payments?  Our  data,  of  course,  are 
not  precise  enough  to  provide  unequivocal 
answers  to  these  questions.  They  will,  how- 
ever,  permit  some   inferences   to    be    drawn. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  esti- 
mates of  the  dividend  gap  were  prepared 
for  the  span  of  years  from  1936  through  1957. 
The  results,  summarized  in  table  2,  enable  us 
to  examine  variations  and  trends  In  the  size 
and  relative  importance  of  the  gap.  How- 
ever, before  turning  to  a  discussion  of  the 
behavior  of  the  gap  over  time,  some  general 
remarks  are  in  order. 


"See  appendix  for  an  explanation  of  how 
this  revenue  gain  was  estimated. 
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Table  2. — The  dividend  gap.  1936-57 
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Although  this  gap  is  a  residual  made  up 
»)uth  ol  dividends  that  should  have  been  re- 
jxirted  but  were  not.  and  dividends  that  were 
not  reixjried  because  they  did  not  have  to  be, 
and  although  it  is  not  possible  to  pinpoint 
these  two  components,  nevertheless  tlie  data 
permit  inferences  concerning  stockholders' 
/eulousness  in  reporting  their  dividend  in- 
( ome.  llius.  for  example,  if  between  2  years 
the  income  above  which  filing  was  required 
wa.s  lowered  and  the  gap  i  particularly  in 
relative  terms)  rose,  one  can  infer  an  in- 
crease In  purposeful  underreporting  (assum- 
ing, as  seems  reusonable,  that  subconscious 
memory  lapse  and  poor  records  are  .stable 
factors  not  subject  to  sharp  variations  over 
.short  periods).  For,  other  things  equal,  the 
K-ip  should  have  declined. 

This  same  conclusion  would  follow  If.  with 
exemptions  and  filing  requirements  un- 
changed. Incomes  increased  and  the  gap  re- 
mained relatively  as  large  or  grew  larger.'- 
But  such  inferences  should  be  drawn  only 
alter  due  regard  to  the  range  of  error  that 
characterizes  our  estimates.  Any  pro- 
nounced changes  shown  vip  by  the  data  are 
probably  real.  On  the  other  hand,  the  data 
will  not  support  refined  arguments  based  on 
relatively  slight  differences.  In  what  fol- 
lows, therefore,  we  shall  be  concerned  only 
with  sharp  and  clear  differences;  small  vari- 
.itions  that  cannot  be  dis.sociated  from  the 
imprecision  of  the  estimates  are  neglected. 
To  be  more  specific,  with  reference  to  table  2, 
the  difference  between  1950  and  1951  is  prob- 
ably not  significant;  the  difference  between 
1939  and  1940  or  1941  and  1942  very  likely  Is- 

Just  a  word  of  explanation  about  the  seem- 
ing embarrassment  of  riches  in  table  2. 
That  there  are  thiee  different  estimates  of 
the  dividend  gap  is  due  to  two  thing — the 
change  in  the  way  dividends  were  tabulated 
m  'Statistics  of  Income"  because  of  the  tax 
relief  provided  this  income  share  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  C<xle  of  1954.  and  my  good 
fortune  In  having  the  advice  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Ppchman  at  an  early  stage  of  my  work  on 
thp.se  estimates.  The  change  in  the  tax  law 
^x()ialns  the  use  of  variant  1;  Dr.  Pechman's 


'"Assuming  in  both  this  and  the  previous 
statement  that  there  were  no  startling 
changes  from  year  to  year  in  the  way  stock- 
"wner.ihip  and  dividend  receipts  are  divided 
'^p  within  the  family  unit.  This  is  a  reason- 
able assumption,  for  it  would  have  paid  those 
rationally  seeking  to  minimize  taxes  to  make 
^uch  arrangements  before  the  start  of  our 
jieriod. 


insight  led  to  the  development  of  variant  2. 
Some  brief  description  of  these  variants  Is 
a  necessary  prelude  to  what  Is  to  come." 

The  variants  differ  among  themselves  In 
only  one  respect— the  way  in  which  the  divi- 
dend component  of  the  income  of  estates 
and  trusts  (fiduciaries)  is  accounted  for. 
In  variant  1,  the  solid  line  of  the  chart, 
there  is  added  to  individuals'  dividends  re- 
ported as  such  the  dividend  component  of 
their  income  from  estates  and  trusts,'  and 
the  dividends  retained  by  fiduciaries.  The 
sum  of  the  dividend  components  of  indi- 
viduals' income  Irom  estates  and  trusts  and 
the  dividends  retained  by  fiduciaries  is  a 
narrower  base  than  that  used  in  variants  2 
and  3.  as  indicated  by  the  bigger  dividend 
gaps  provided  by  variant  1.  But  for  com- 
parisons over  time,  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
level  of  the  gap,  but  changes  in  the  level 
that  is  of  prime  importance.  Moreover, 
variant  1  has  its  advantages:  It  is  concep- 
tually more  appropriate  for  a  comparison 
over  time  that  includes  the  years  1954-57, 
and  its  estimates  of  riduciary  dividends  while 
more  narrowly  based  are  probably  more  ac- 
curate than  those  of  variant*  2  and  3  from 
1940  through  1951.'"  Variants  2  and  3  ac- 
count for  the  dividends  of  estates  and  trusts 
on  the  basis  of  what  these  entities  per  se 
whether  t.ixable  or  not  reported  on  the  re- 
turns they  filed.  Because  they  account  for 
uividends  at  the  point  of  the  fiduciaries'  re- 
ceipt of  them,  rather  than  when  some  bene- 
liclary  of  the  trust  reports  having  received 
them,  variants  2  and  3  will  have  a  larger 
magnitude  for  the  dividends  associated  with 
fiduciary  Income  than  will  variant  1.  Vari- 
ants 2  and  3  will  and  variant  1  will  not  in- 
clude dividends  paid  out  by  fiduciaries  to 
individuals  not  required  to  repwrt  and  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  Since  they  will  also 
include  dividends  paid  out  by  fiduciaries  to 
individuals  who  although  required  to  re- 
port fail  to  do  so.  variants  2  and  3  overstate 
the  degree  of  reporting.  Also,  to  the  extent 
indlviauals  who,  although  required  to  re- 
port for  tax  purposes  pay  out  dividends  to 
individuals  who  report  them  on  their  tax 
returns,  variant  1  includes  something  not 
covered  by  2  and  3.  The  failure  of  variant 
1  to  include  dividends  paid  by  fiduciaries  to 
tax-exempt  organizations  is  trivial.  I  esti- 
mate it  for  1957  at  less  than  $50  million;  in 
earlier  years  it  was  less,  presumably. 

All  this  suggests  no  clean-cut  superiority 
of  one  variant  over  another;  there  are  legiti- 
mate grounds  for  presenting  both  sets  of 
variants. 

As  to  the  difference  between  variants  2 
and  3.  this  has  its  origin  in  the  method  of 
estimating  tlie  dividends  of  nontaxable  fidu- 
ciaries in  the  years  in  which  only  the  data 
ffir  taxable  fiduciaries  were  published — 
1936.  1937,  and  1940-51.  For  variant  2, 
dividends     of     nontaxable     fiduciaries     were 


"  Detail  on  the  values  used  in  their  deriva- 
tion appears  in   the  appendix. 

'  FYom  1954  on  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
exclusion  and  credit  dividends  received  from 
estates  and  trusts  were  broken  out  and  re- 
]X)rted  and  tabulated  as  dividends.  For  the 
years  1936  53  we  had  to  estimate  the  divi- 
dend comjxjnent  of  what  was  reported  under 
the  heading  of  income  from  estates  and 
trusts. 

"  TTiese  are  the  years  in  which  dividends 
of  nontaxable  estates  and  trusts  were  not 
tabulated  and  had  to  be  estimated  for  vari- 
ants 2  and  3.  But  in  all  years  individuals 
ref)orted  income  from  estates  and  trusts 
whether  the  estate  or  trust  was  taxable  or 
not,  and  while  the  dividend  component  of 
this  income,  as  noted  above,  had  to  be  esti- 
mated up  through  1953  for  variant  1,  this 
estimate  is  probably  less  subject  to  error. 


estimated  by  using  the  ratios  (or  interpolat- 
ing between  them)  of  fiduciary  dividends 
to  totaJ  pfrscnal  dividends  In  the  years  for 
which  bc^  taxable  and  nontaxable  fiduciary 
data  were  tabulated — 1939,  1952,  1954.  and 
1956.  For  variant  3,  it  was  the  ratio  of  tax- 
able fiduciary  dividends  to  dividends  of  non- 
taxable fiduciaries  in  1939  and  1952  that  was 
used  as  the  basis  of  estimation.  In  de- 
veloping these  estimates  I  had  initially  used 
viu-iant  3,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  Joseph 
Pechman,  tried  the  variant  2  method. 
While  there  is  no  way  of  establishing  which 
of  these  two  variants.  2  or  3,  is  more  cor- 
rect, the  variant  2  values  appear  more  rea- 
sonable, especially  for  1942  and  1943,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  refer  to  them  and  the  variant 
1  values  in  discussing  changes  in  the  divi- 
dend gap.  In  any  event,  the  differences 
among  all  three  annual  measures  concern 
levels  of  the  gap  and  not  its  pattern  of 
movement  over  time.  When  it  comes  to 
year-to-year  changes,  all  lend  to  give  the 
same  picture,  as  can  be  confirmed  by  a 
glance  at  chart  1. 

2.  "Unequivocal  evidence — 1939  compared 
with  1952:  But  the  first,  and,  it  should  be 
noted,  the  most  firmly  based  of  our  findings, 
rest  on  data  not  incorporating  either  of  the 
estimates  just  discussed.  For  in  both  1939 
and  1952.  the  years  to  be  used  in  establish- 
ing this  finding,  the  dividends  of  all  fidu- 
ciaries (both  taxable  and  nontaxable)  were 
tabulated  and  published.  So  In  these  2 
years,  the  variant  2  (or  3 — they  are  the  same 
in  these  years)  values  to  which  we  direct 
attention  are  less  open  to  question  than  any 
other  of  our  estimates. 

Compare  these  2  years  first  In  terms  of  the 
scope  and  coverage  of  the  personal  Income 
tax.  In  1939,  filing  requirements  were  $2,500 
or  $1,000  of  net  income  for  married  or  single 
taxpayers  respectively,  or  $5,000  of  gross  In- 
come regardless  of  net;  less  than  2  million 
dividend  returns  and  less  than  8  million  re- 
turns in  all  (both  individual  and  fiduciary) 
were  filed;  and  about  40  percent  of  total  ad- 
justed gross  income  was  reported  on  tax  re- 
turns.'" In  1952.  filing  requirements  were 
$600  of  adjusted  gross  income  (whether  mar- 
ried or  single);  well  over  4  million  dividend 
returns.  Just  under  57  million  returns  in  all 
were  filed  and  about  92  percent  of  total  ad- 
justed gross  income  was  reported  on  tax  re- 
turns. "  Now  compare  1939  and  1952  In  terms 
of  the  coverage  of  dividends  on  tax  returns. 
In  1939,  the  dividend  gap  came  to  $351  million 
or  9.6  percent  of  total  dividends  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  tax  returns;  in  1952  the 
gap  was  $873  million  or  10.4  percent. 

Comparison  of  these  2  years  with  regard 
to  the  tax  system's  scope  and  coverage  sug- 
gests, other  things  unchanged,  that  there 
should  have  been  a  noticeable  fall  in  the  gap, 
particularly  when  measured  relative  to  total 
dividend  receipts.  But  other  things  were  not 
equal.  An  almost  twofold  Increase  in  the 
gap  in  absolute  terms  and  even  a  slight  rela- 
tive increase  at  a  time  when  the  coverage 
and  scope  of  the  tax  system  was  greatly  ex- 
tended can  only  mean  that  something  must 
have  changed.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  zeal  with  which  taxpayers 
reported  their  dividend  income  diminished 
between   1939  and  1952.  A  ready  explanation 


'"  Filing  requirements  and  number  of  re- 
turns from  "Statistics  of  Income  for  1989," 
pt.  1,  pp.  298,  82,  and  211.  Adjusted  gross 
income  percentage  estimated  by  C.  Harry 
Kahn  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research. 

'"  Filing  requirements  and  number  of  re- 
turns from  "Statistics  of  Income  for  1952.  ' 
pt.  1,  pp.  80.  18,  and  70.  Adjusted  gross  In- 
come percentage  estimated  by  C.  Harry  Kahn. 
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at  e^kry  Income  lerel.  At  the  lower  Incomee 
the  proportionate  increase  waa  obriouely 
mangold.    At  the  higher  Income  levels  the 


Tablk  :\.—  Effective  rates  of  individual  income  tax  ft 


'or  a  married  -person  with  2  dependents  and  a  single  person,  at  selected  levels  of  net  income. 
1940-59 

MAKRIED,  2  DEPEKDENTg 


Net  income  level 


$3.000 

$5,000 

$10,(X»... 
$50.000... 
$100,000.. 
$500,000. . 


1936 

through 

1900 


1.0 
3.4 

17.2 
32.0 
00.7 


1040 


1..^ 

27 
42.S 
65.  S 


(JVOLE  PERSO.V.  NO  DEPENDENTS 


$3.000... 
$5,000... 
$10,000.. 
$50,000.. 
$100,000. 
$600,000. 


2.3 

2.8 

6.6 

18.7 

33.0 

61.0 


2 

3-1 

6. 
29. 
44. 
«6. 


Sourw:  "The  Federal  Revenue  S>-stem:  Facts  and  Problemy 
States,  IttSB.  p.  192. 

Tablx    4. — Percentage    increase    in    effective  3 

rates    and  percentage    decline   in   income  gest 

after  tax  at  selected  net  income  levels,  be-  of 
tweenl939  and  1952 


MAaalZD,    3    D0END£NTS 


-Net  income  level 


Percentiige 

increase  in 

etfective 

ratt^ 


$3,000... 
$5,000.-. 
$10,000.. 
$50,000.. 
$100,000. 
$500,000. 


(') 


1.0fiO 

421 

145 

75 

as 


Perctntage 

decrease  in 

Income 

alter  t&\. 


4 
11 
15 
30 
35 
55 


SINGLK,    NO    DEPZNDENTS 


$3,000 

$5,000 

$10,000 

$50,000 

$100,000 

$500,000 


1  No  tai  in  1939. 

Persons  on  the  margin  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  to  report  dividends  or  not  might  be 
more  directly  Influenced  by  marginal  rates. 
But  these  In  general  tell  much  the  same 
story.  For  example,  using  a  married  man 
with  two  dependents  for  Illustrative  pur- 
poses: At  the  margin,  falling  to  report  a 
dollar  of  dividend  receipts  at  the  $5,000  net 
income  level  would  have  saved  4  cents  in 
1939,  but  over  22  cents  in  1952;  at  $10,000  the 
tax  saving  would  have  been  9  and  25  cents, 
respectively:  at  $50,000  it  would  have  been 
31  and  68  cents;  while  at  $500,000  the  tax 
advantage  of  not  reporting  a  dollar  of  divi- 
dends was  62  cents  in  1939  and  92  cents  in 
1952.  Even  more  pronounced  at  most  in- 
come levels  are  the  differences  between  1939 
and  1952  rates  for  separate  returns.  (It 
should  be  noted  also  that  rates  were  consid- 
erably lower  in  1952  than  they  were  in  the 
middle  forties,  especially  for  those  who  filed 
joint  returns.) 

In  my  Judgment,  this  evidence  on  the  divi- 
dend gap  for  1939  and  1952  suggests  that  one 
response  to  high  tax  rates  has  been  a  tend- 
ency for  artockholders  to  fall  to  report  a 
growing  amount  of  their  dividend  income.* 


ttx 
und  erreportlng : 


pari^on 

and 

between 


"One  rational  response  to  increcMed  tax     of, 
rates  would  be  the  splitting  up  of  stock  own- 


severity  of  the  rise  may  more  appropriately 
be  judged  by  the  percentage  decrease  in  in- 
come after  tax.     (See  table  4.) 


IMl 


1.9 
6.4 
11.3 
39.9 
52.2 
68.9 


1M2 


6.4 
11.8 
19.1 
49.7 
63.5 
82.7 


1943 


8.9 
14.6 
22.1 
52.8 

67.8 
88.0 


1944 
and 
1V46 


9.2 
15.  1 
22.6 
M.T 
68.6 
88.6 


1946 
and 
1947 


6.3 
II. S 

lae 

48.2 
62.3 
81.3 


and 
liM9 


.3.3 
S  6 
13.6 
3.T2 
4i5  6 
71  7 


I'J.-O 


.S.  5 

9.0 

14.2 

;m.3 

47.2 
73.9 


HK'd 


4.1 

10.6 
16.2 
38.5 
52.6 
80.7 


and 
19,'>3 


4.4 

11.5 
17.7 
42.2 
.V)  0 
82.2 


IV^ 

lliro'i'jli 

19(>U 


4  0 

10.4 
l.'i.S 
37  8 
51.9 

80.  S 


7.4 
9.7 
14.9 
41.8 
,S3.2 
69.1 


15.7 
18  4 
23.9 
51.6 
64.6 
82.9 
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Tear-to-year  changes  in  the  gap  sug- 
a  loose  but  direct  relation  between  levels 
rates  or  changes  therein  and  dividend 

^:  Can  we  go  beyond  this  com- 

based  on  two  widely  separated  years 

discover  more  generally  an  association 
tax  rates  and  dividend  underreport- 


and  dividend  Income  within  the  fam- 
4nlt  to  minimize  tax  liability.     This  could 
one  by  giving  stock   to  minors  or  to  a 
The  tax  advantage  of  arrangements 
change  stock  ownership  from  husband 
'  irlfe  or  vice  versa  was  substantially  re- 
by  the  Introduction  of  Income  split- 
in  1948.     It  is  not  likely  that  to  get  a 
small  amount  of  dividends  down 
nontaxable  level,  the  advantages  of  in- 
splitting    would    be    foregone.     What 
between    1947   and    1948    suggests 
prior  to  general  income  splitting  where 
was  a  parceling  out  of  stock  ownership 
the  family;  the  effect  was  to  get  dlvl- 
down  lower  in  the  tax  schedule,  but 
down  so  low  that  they  did  not  have  to  be 
For  while  the  number  of  taxable 
reporting    dividends    fell     between 
years  by  about  300,000.  the  Increase  of 
mlUion  between  1947  and  1948  In  dlvi- 
reported  as  such  on  tax  returns  in  rela- 
to  the  $737  million  Increase  In  total  per- 
dlvidends  is  not  very  much  different 
the  $621  million  increase  in  dividends 
on  tax  returns  in  the  immediately 
period,  i.e.,  between  1946  and  1947, 
Relation  to  the  $737  million  growth  In  total 
dividend  payments  over  this  period. 
,  we  can  infer  that  transfer  of  stock 
hip   (and,  hence,  dividends)    between 
partners  may  have  put  some  dlvl- 
Into  lower  tax  brackets,  but  freed  a 
small   amount   of  dividends   from 
necessity  of  having  to  be  reported.     As 
gifts  to  minors,  over  the  span  of  years 
discussion  here  this  had  to  be  effected 
a  trust  arrangement.     To  the  extent  that 
trusts  had  enough   income   to  be  re- 
to  file,  their  dividend  receipts  are  In- 
in    our    estimates   via   dividends    of 
(Parenthetically  it  may  be  noted 
very  recent  legislation,  starting  in  1954, 
simplified  this  procedure,  and  currently 
jver  40  States  transfer  of  stock  to  minors 
]  lermitted  without  the  necessity  of  setting 
a    trust.)     Another    possibility,    giving 
to  charities  and  foundations.  If  availed 
would  show  up  in  our  estimates  in  the 
receipts  of  nonprofit  organizations. 
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Ing?  I  think  that  the  answer  is  "Yes,"  but 
this  conclusion  rests  on  somewhat  shakier 
data  than  that  for  1939  and  1952.  To  see  the 
basis  for  this  judgment  start  with  our  initial 
year  and  observe  the  dividend  gap  over  the 
years  that  follow.  It  makes  little  difference 
for  this  purpose  whether  we  use  alternative  1 
or  2  values. 

In  1936,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  popu- 
lation was  Involved  In  the  inccwne  tax.  Pil- 
ing reqxilrements  were  set  at  $2,500  of  net 
Income  tor  marled  persona  and  $1,000  for 
single  taxpayers.  Most  Income  recipients  fell 
well  below  these  limits,  as  did  most  of  the  In- 
come received.  Thus  adjusted  gross  Income 
on  tax  retiu-ns  came  to  only  37  percent  of 
total  adjusted  gross  Income.  That  well  over 
90  percent  (variant  2)  or  well  over  85  percent 
(variant  1)  of  dividends  could  be  traced  to 
tax  retvu-ns  was  due  to  the  sharply  con- 
centrated distribution  of  dividend  receipts. 

Over  the  next  several  years  through  1939 
the  Income  tax  remained  a  minority  levy, 
skimming  only  the  cream  of  Income  recip- 
ients, and  the  nonreported  percentage  for 
dividends  stayed  at  substantially  its  1936 
level.  But  starting  with  1940  and  in  the 
space  of  only  a  few  years,  exemptions  and 
filing  requirements  were  lowered  sharply.  In- 
come rose,  and  the  tax  became  a  mass  levy. 
Thus  the  growth  in  the  percent  that  tax  re- 
turn adjusted  gross  income  comprised  of  to- 
tal adjusted  gross  Income — from  40  in  1939  to 
81  by  1942  ="  Evidencing  the  Increased  scope 
of  the  Income  tax,  we  find  the  percentage  of 
dividends  not  traceable  to  tax  returns  de- 
clining by  three-quarters  between  1939  and 
1940,  from  9.6  percent  to  2.4  percent  on  a 
variant  2  basis;  by  over  50  percent  according 
to  variant  1.  And  we  find  again  a  drop  in 
this  percentage  to  Just  about  zero  by  1941  If 
we  follow  variant  2,  or  to  5  percent  on  a 
variant  1  basis.  In  absolute  terms,  too,  of 
course,  dividends  not  reported  on  tax  re- 
turns underwent  a  pronounced  decline,  In 
both  variants  but  most  pronouncedly  under 
variant  2,  from  1939'8  $350  million  to  194rs 
slightly  negative  amount.  This  latter  Is  a 
very  low  figure,  although  not  as  remarkable 
as  It  may  seem.  In  view  of  the  general  lack 
of  precision  of  our  estimates.  It  should  l>e 
taken  to  Indicate  no  more  than  that  dividend 
receipts  not  traceable  to  tax  returns  came  to 
a  very  small  total.    In  a  sense,  1941 's  results 


dii  idend 


"-»  Rettims  filed  were  7.7  million  in  1939  and 
36.7  million  in  1942. 
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conbtitute  a  rockbottom  figure  for  the  gap, 
the  coverage  of  dividends  on  tax  returns  be- 
ing so  high  that  one  would  not  expect  a  de- 
crease in  the  gap  despite  the  further  lower- 
ing of  tiling  requirements  and  the  upward 
movement  of  incomes,  both  of  which  led  to  a 
iiigher  fraction  of  the  population  and  its 
income  receipts  coming  under  t,he  personal 
income  tax.  Nor  would  it  be  surprising, 
given  the  roughness  of  our  estimates,  if  the 
gap  should  increase  slightly  under  these 
conditions. 

But  it  did  not  remain  subsuntlally  un- 
clianged.  On  the  contrary,  the  amount  and 
leliiiive  degree  of  noncoverage  on  lax  re- 
turns increased  substantially  in  1942  and 
again  in  1943.  Compared  with  variant  2's 
dividend  gap  of  close  to  zero  in  1942.  there 
wa.s  a  gap  of  almost  $300  nnllu.n  in  1942. 
and  well  over  $500  miliion  in  1943.  (In 
term-s  of  variant  1  a  similar  rise  occurred, 
troni  $221  million  in  1941  to  over  $550  mil- 
lion m  1942  and  over  $800  million  in  1943.) 
In  relative  terms,  variant  2  .shows  in  sharp 
roiitraat  to  a  gap  of  about  zero  in  3941,  the 
nonreported  percentage  was  almost  7  in 
1942.  and  nearly  13  in  1943:  variant  1  gives 
a  ri.se  from  5  to  19  percent.  ThLs  does  not 
square   with   the   lollowing   evidence: 

Between  1941  and  1942.  t;he  number  of  re- 
turns filed  increased  by  11  million;  between 
l'.i42  and  1943  there  was  an  additional  7  mil- 
lion increase  in  the  number  of  returns. 
(This  is  as  convenient  a  place  as  any  to  note 
thai  all  the  data  for  1942  and  1943  are  as  tab- 
ulated in  Statistics  of  Income,  rather  than 
nil  a  basis  adjusted  f(jr  the  institution  of 
withholding.  But  this  does  not  affect  their 
relevance  for  our  purpose.) 

Some  of  this  rise  In  dividends  not  reported 
c;in  be  explained  by  the  special  tax  provi- 
feions  fur  military  personnel,  out  on  any  rea- 
sonable estimate  this  could  account  for  only 
a   small    part    of    the    lncrea.se. -'     Nor    is   It 


-'  Those  serving  abroad  were  permitted,  be- 
ginning in  1941.  to  defer  filing  until  6 
months  after  their  return  to  the  United 
.States.  (This  privilege  expired  June  15.  1948. 
See  "Statistics  of  Income,"  pt.  I.  1948,  p. 
428.)  In  1942  an  exclusion  of  $250  If  single 
and  $300  if  married  was  permitted  noncom- 
missioned personnel.  In  1943  this  was  raised 
to  an  exclusion  of  the  first  $1,500  of  military 
pay  for  all  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  provisions 
could  explain  much  of  the  decline  in  divi- 
dend reporting.  One  rough  Idea  of  the  rele- 
\ant  order  of  magnitude  Is  the  following: 

In  late  1951  or  early  1952  when  there  were 
1.8  million  persons  on  average  in  the  Armed 
Forces  it  has  been  estimated  that  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  "who  are  members  of  fam- 
ily groups"  constituted  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Individual 
.share  owners.  (Lewis  H.  Klmmel,  "Share 
Ownership  in  the  United  States.  '  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  1952,  p.  98.)  Raise  this  to 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  to  take  account  of 
those  not  members  of  family  groups,  and  as- 
.siune  it  applies  to  dividend  receipts  from 
both  public  and  privately  owned  corporations 
as  well  as  to  st<x:k  ownership.  Assume  fur- 
ther that  this  same  percentage  ruled  In  1941 
when  the  average  number  in  the  Armed 
Forces  were  roughly  comparable,  and,  finally, 
assume  that  new  accretions  to  the  ranks  of 
the  military  over  the  years  1942  and  1943  re- 
ceived dividends  to  an  amount  50  percent 
higher  than  those  In  the  Armed  Forces  in 
1941,  and  that  none  of  these  additions  filed 
tax  returns.  (All  of  these  assumptions  are 
in  the  direction  of  overstating  the  amount 
of  dividends  legitimately  not  reported  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  This  last 
one  for  example  implies  they  were  all  serv- 
ing abroad.) 

Then  we  can  attribute  about  1  point  of 
the  almost  7-polnt  rise  of  variant  2  in  the 


realistic  to  expect  that  much  of  this  increase 
in  the  gap  can  be  explained  by  a  sudden 
sharp  increase  In  infrafamily  shuffling  of 
stock  ownership  to  minimize  tax  liability." 
Between  1941  and  1943  the  rate  increases 
were  severe  and  concentrated,  of  course.  In 
a  short  span  of  years.-^  Apparently  more 
taxpayers  were  pushed  below  the  margin  of 
honesty  as  it  became  more  profitable  not  to 
report  dividend  receipts  (as  well  as  other 
sources  of  income).  But  this  should  not  be 
viewed  lus  a  ptirely  mechanical  response.  In 
part  it  may  be  due  to  the  shock  effect  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  rate  rise.  Also  the  increase 
in  the  gap  over  this  period  may,  in  part  at 
iea&t.  simply  be  one  expression  of  the  lower 
J'tandaid  of  conduct  that  characterized  the 
war  years. 

Yet.  after  the  war  was  over,  dividend  re- 
porting did  not  revert  to  its  prewar  level. 
Compare  the  results  in  1941  or  1940  with 
tlKjse  for  1946.  In  1940.  for  example,  with 
the  income  tax  covering  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  income  received  by  persons,  over 
97  percent  (93  percent  under  variant  1)  of 
all  diMdends  showed  up  on  tax  returns; 
while  in  1946.  ju.^t  over  87  percent  could  be 
so  traced  by  variant  2  (81  percent  under 
variant  1).  although  90  percent  of  all  In- 
come was  covered  by  the  tax  structure.  Or 
no  back  further,  say  to  1936,  when  the  in- 
come tax  wa.s  still  a  select  levy.  In  that  year 
the  gap  constituted  8.5  percent  of  total  divi- 
dends as  measured  by  variant  2,  or  14  per- 
cent under  variant  1.  although  only  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  community's  in- 
come was  called  to  account  for  tax  ptu"poses. 
Tills  contrasts  with  the  experience  10  years 
l:»ter— a  gap  of  13  percent  or  close  to  19  per- 
cent for  variant-s  2  and  1,  respectively. 

Effective  tax  rates  at  given  income  levels 
reached  a  peak  In  1944—45.  Over  the  next 
4  years,  increases  In  exemptions,  the  low^erlng 
of  rate  schedules,  and,  most  significantly 
for  married  persons,  the  introduction  of  in- 
come splitting  (in  1948),  all  led  to  a  de- 
cline in  effective  rates.  This  decline  was  sub- 
stantial:   for   married    couples,    at   least,    at 


non-reported  percentage  between  1941  and 
1942  to  dividends  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  between  1.5  and  2  points  of  the 
6-polnt  variant  2  rise  between  1942  and  1943 
to  this  same  factor.  Thus,  correcting  for 
the  Armed  Forces  (and  really  under  the  as- 
sumptions made  there  is  an  overcorrection), 
1942  s  percentage  for  dividends  not  reported 
would  read  5.8  and  1943's  about  11  (both  as 
mea^suied  by  variant  2) .  These  are  still  very 
different  from  1941 's. 

-  To  the  extent  that  this  took  the  form 
of  trust  arrangements  the  dividends  are  in 
the  main  included  in  our  figures.  Other 
ways  of  arranging  stockholdings  probably 
were  availed  of  earlier  since  tax  rates  were  by 
no  means  negligible  before  1942.  Moreover, 
much  of  the  reshuflllng  to  minimize  taxes 
involved  not  taking  dividend  receipts  out  of 
the  tax  return  population,  but  pushing  them 
lower  down  the  marginal  rate  schedule. 
That  such  had  been  the  case  is  suggested  by 
a  comparison  of  the  data  immediately  before 
and  Just  after  the  Introduction  of  mandatcwy 
income  splitting  for  married  persons  In  1948, 
as  noted  in  an  earlier  footnote. 

-■^  Two  factors  are  Involved  in  the  problem 
under  discussion  here.  With  everything  else 
unchanged,  an  extension  of  the  tax  system's 
coverage  would  tend  to  close  the  "gap,"  but 
an  increase  in  rates  would  tend  to  open  it  by 
increasing  the  tax  saving  associated  with  un- 
derreporting. Thus,  apparently,  the  in- 
creased scope  of  the  tax  system  brought  in 
more  dividends  l>etween  1940  and  1941  than 
the  rise  in  rates  l>etween  these  2  years 
squeezed  out.  But  by  1941  most  of  the  tax 
base  expansion  had  taken  place,  yet  in  the 
years  that  followed  rates  were  raised  further. 


most  income  levels,  by  1948  legislated  effec- 
tive rates  were  somewhere  between  their 
1941  and  1942  values;  for  separate  returns 
the  decline  was  not  as  pronounced.  (Of 
cotirse,  to  the  extent  that  their  incomes  In- 
crea.sed,  taxpayer.^  were  subject  to  higher 
effective  rates  than  a  comparison  of  legis- 
lated rates  at  a  given  income  level  would 
indicate.)  Along  with  this  decline  in  effec- 
tive rates  we  find  that  the  dividend  gap  fell 
somewhat  in  absolute  amount,  from  almost 
$700  million  in  1946  to  just  over  $450  million 
in  1949.  The  decline  as  measured  by  variant 
1  was  con-siderataly  less — from  a  little  over 
$1  billion  to  $875  million.  With  the  aggre- 
gate flow  of  dividend  payments  Increasing 
over  time,  this  meant  a  sharper  decline  in 
the  relative  importance  of  the  gap — the 
values  in  these  2  years  being  12.7  and  6.4 
percent,  respectively,-'  under  variant  2;  18  7 
and  12  3  percent  according  to  variant  1. 

Thus  it  appears,  especially  if  we  focus  on 
the  relative  size  of  the  gap,  that  the  response 
to  tax  rates  has  been  symmetrical — just  as 
underreporting  increased  as  rates  rose,  so 
it  declined  when  tax  rates  fell.  But  the  fall 
In  underreporting  was  not  as  vigorous  as  its 
rise  earlier.  The  gap  remained  relatively 
much  larger  than  in  1940  or  1941. 

Is  this  finding  borne  out  in  the  more  re- 
cent years  of  our  period,  say  from  1950  on? 
A  glance  at  table  3  shows  a  slight  rise  in  tax 
rates  between  1949  and  1950,  more  severe  in- 
creases In  1951  and  1952  and  1953,  and  then 
a  fairly  pronounced  fall  in  1954,  with  a  con- 
tinuance of  rates  at  the  1954  level  up 
through  the  present.  In  general,  the  be- 
havior of  the  dividend  gap  over  this  period 
confirms  our  conclusion  that  there  Is  a  re- 
lation between  the  dividend  gap  and  changes 
in  tax  rates.  But  the  relation  in  this  most 
recent  period  is  loose,  and  there  was  a  lagged 
resj>on8e.  Thus  it  was  not  until  1958  that 
the  variant  1  gap  (on  a  relative  basis)  had 
become  noticeably  higher  tlian  in  1949;  the 
evidence  of  variant  2,  however,  shows  a  more 
immediate  response  to  tax  rate  increases. 

Embarrassing  for  our  generalization  is  the 
behaviom-  of  the  gap  between  1953  and  1955. 
Here  reliance  is  placed  on  variant  1  because, 
with  the  change  in  tax  treatment  of  divi- 
dends introduced  in  1954  (the  exclusion  of 
$50  for  separate  returns  and  $100  for  joint 
returns,  and  the  credit  against  tax  of  4  per- 
cent of  dividends  above  the  excluded 
amount)  variant  2's  values  for  1954  are  ad- 
Justed  estimates  and  qtiite  liable  to  be  out 
of  line  with  the  run  of  years  up  to  that 
tlme.^  If  we  examine  the  variant  1  gap, 
as  measvured  in  relative  terms,  we  flnd  it  con- 
stant between  1953  and  1954,  despite  a  sharp 
decline  in  tax  rates.  And  even  more  sur- 
prising is  the  rise  in  the  gap  between  1954 
and  1955,  in  the  face  oi  tax  rates  that  did 
not  vary  between  these  2  years.  Now  it 
happens  that  aggregate  j>er8onal  dividend 
receipts  (National  Income  Division  estimate 
adjusted  for  comp£irability  with  tax  return 
data — see  line  12  of  table  A-1  in  the  ap- 
pendix) had  been  running  at  about  $8.5  bil- 
lion from  1950  through  1953;  moved  up  $400 
million  in  1954;  and  took  a  $1.3  billion  step 
forward  in  1965.  This  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  there  may  l>e  another  factor  in 
addition  to  tax  rates  that  can  help  to  ex- 
plain the  size  of  the  dividend  gap.     It  might 


"The  decline  over  this  period  is  all  the 
more  noteworthy  because  the  increase  in  ex- 
emptions and  filing  requirements  from  $500 
of  adjusted  gross  income  to  $600  In  1948 
should,  as  we  measure  it,  have  led,  other 
things  equal,  to  a  rise  in  the  gap. 

»  That  there  is  some  quirk  in  the  data  here 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  Iron  out  is  sug- 
gested by  the  very  pronounced  narrowing  of 
the  difference  in  the  gap  as  measured  by 
variants  1  and  2  from  1954  on. 
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t>«  argued  tJut  one  oould  expect  the  "gap" 
tc  be  poeltlTely  aaaodated  with  sharp  in- 
cioaeoe  In  the  total  volume  of  dividends  paid 
out,  either  because  new  people  were  getting 
them  go:  because  with  a  sharp  Incraas* 
people's  tax  liability  would  Increase  and, 
especially  it  pushed  into  a  higher  rat* 
bracket,  so  would  their  incentive  to  under- 
report.  What  constitutes  a  "sharp"  change 
Is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  From  our 
data  we  have  picked  out  polods  in  which 
there  were  changes  that  might  reasonably 
come  under  this  deeignatlon.  and  calcu- 
lated the  change  in  dividends  (National  In- 
come Division  estimate  adjusted  for  com- 
parability with  tax  retiirns)  and  the  change 
In  the  relative  dividend  gap.  The  results 
are  summarized  in  table  5. 

Tablx  5.— Comparison  of  percentage  change 
tn  aggregate  pergonal  ditridends '  and  in 
the  dividend  "gap"  for  selected  periods 
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'  Adjusted  tor  comparability  with  taj  return  taluila- 
tions. 

>  Variant  S  values  are  esUmated  on  a  t».<its  diiTcrvut 
from  earBv  yean  aad  considered  too  impredM  to  ust-. 

NoTx.— A  minus  sign  In  cols.  3  and  4  Indicates  a  nega- 
tive association  between  an  Incrense  tn  agereeatc  divt- 
deBds  aad  an  Inoreaw  in  the  dividend  "gap." 

On  first  glance,  the  evidence  does  not  seem 
to  support  the  hypothesis  that  sharp  In- 
creases in  total  dividends  and  increases  in 
the  dividend  gap  are  associated.  TTnder 
variant  1,  tn  fotir  of  the  eight  periods  of 
dividend  Increase  the  gap  fell;  by  variant 
2,  also,  only  half  the  periods  showed  a  rise 
in  the  gap.  But  look  more  cloeely  at  the 
results  for,  say,  variant  1.  The  four  periods 
of  "gap"  increase  are  also  the  four  periods 
In  which  the  percentage  Increase  in  aggre- 
gate dividends  was  most  pronounced — 
19S8-^9,  1945-40.  1949-00,  and  1954-55.  (The 
same  is  true  for  the  three  periods  that 
showed  this  result  according  to  variant  2.) 
Thus  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
very  sharp  changes  in  aggregate  dividends 
have  been  aasociated  with  a  rise  in  the  rela- 
tive dividend  gap. 

By  way  of  quick  siunmary  of  the  trend  in 
the  dividend  gap,  ccnnpare  the  initial  and 
terminal  years  of  our  period.  For  this  pur- 
pose, as  already  noted.  It  is  the  variant  1 
values  that  are  appropriate.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  relative  gap  in  1996 
was  slightly  lower  than  in  1957,  but  for 
all  practical  piirpomB  we  can  consider  them 
in  the  same  range — close  to  14  percent.* 
And  this  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  1936  the  income  tax  was  a  minority 
levy  while  in  1957  almost  all  inoome  recip- 
ients were  involved  in  it.  There  is  this 
obvious  point  that  should  be  added.  Con- 
stancy of  the  relative  gap  does  not,  of  course. 
mean  that  ttie  revenue  loss  on  the  score  of 
underreporting  is  getting  no  more  serious. 
For  with  the  growth  in  aggregate  dividend 
payments  a  constant  relative  gap  nuans  a 
growing  absolute  gap.  (Compare  1936*8  va- 
riant 1  gap  of  1617  mlUlon  with  th«  #1.65 


"  By  variant  2,  we  get  a  much  higher  gap 
in  1957  than  in  1936.  But  as  explained 
above,  variant  2  for  the  later  year  is  an 
unreliable  estimate. 
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apparently  responded  to  variations  in  tax 
rates,  there  is  much  more  we  would  like  to 
Icnow  about  underreporting.  For  example: 
Where  la  the  underreporting  concentrated? 
and  how  much  of  It  might  be  uncovered  by 
audit?  are  two  questions  that  follow  natu- 
rally. It  is  easier  to  raise  such  questions,  of 
course,  than  to  answer  them.  But  an  at- 
tempt at  an  answer  is  possible  with  the  evi- 
dence uncovered  for  1  year  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  (then  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue) . 

In  connection  with  the  tax  returns  filed  in 
1948.  the  Bureau  undertook  a  careful  statisti- 
cal Investigation — the  audit  control  program 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ACP) — de- 
signed to  'determine  the  size  of  the  Indi- 
vidual tax  enforcement  problem  confronting 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue."  ••  For  a 
scientific  sample  of  tax  returns,  errors  (e.g.. 
reporting  less  or  more  than  should  have  been 
reported)  and  the  amount  of  tax  change  as- 
sociated with  them  were  determined  by  audit, 
and  from  this  Information  estimates  for  the 
whole  taxpaying  population  were  made.^ 
The  d.ita  on  errors.  Including  those  made  In 
rep>ortlng  dividends,  and  the  tax  change  their 
discovery  led  to,  were  tabulated  In  four  broad 
income  classes — under  $7,000,  $7,000  and 
under  $25,000.  $25,000  and  under  $100,000 
and  $100,000  and  over.  Thus  they  permit  us 
to  say  something  about  the  inoome  class  dis- 
tribution of  underreporting  as  determined  by 
dividing  ux  changes  disclosed  by  audit  by 
the  .appropriate  marginal  rates.  Since  a 
number  of  assvimptlons  were  necessary  In  ob- 
taining these  estimates,  it  is  m(»e  appro- 
priate to  present  them  as  ranges  rather  than 
to  use  a  single  figure  that  might  spiuiously 
suggest  more  precision  than  was  poeslble."* 
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come classes.  Reading  from  low  to  high  In- 
come classes  there  appears  a  general  tend- 
ency for  the  amount  and  relative  importance 
of  underreporting  to  vary  inversely  with  in- 
come class.  Dividends  discovered  by  the 
ACP  ''■  fell  in  a  range  of  something  like  3  to 
6  percent  of  those  volimtarlly  reported  for 
the  two  lower  Income  classes,  and  between 
1  and  2  percent  for  the  $25,000  and  un- 
der $100,000  class,  and  between  one-quarter 
and  one-half  of  1  percent  for  the  top  Income 
class.  These  results  seem  reasonable:  In  the 
upj>er    Income   clas.ses    recordkeeping    is    bu- 
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=*  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  "The  Audit 
Control  Program,  A  Summary  of  Preliminary 
Results."  p.  3.  A  generally  similar  kind  of 
survey  was  made  for  1949,  but  no  data  rele- 
vant to  our  problem  are  currently  available. 

"The  auditors  and  auditing  procedures  of 
the  ACP  were  probably  superior  to  those  gen- 
erally In  use  at  that  time. 

"Details  of  the  estimating  procedures  ap- 
pear in  the  appendix  note.  The  estimates  are 
based  on  materials  made  available  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  In  1951. 

«  This,  of  course.  Is  our  estimate  from  the 
tax  change  data  released  by  the  ACP. 
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perior  as  a  rule,  the  consequences  of  not  re- 
porting more  serious,  and  audit  Is  a  more 
likely  ixjsslbUlty. 

The  frequency  of  errors  in  dividend  report- 
ing was  more  prominent  than  the  rather 
slight  amount  of  unreported  dividends  as 
estimated  from  the  ACP  data.  The  estimated 
490,700  returns  with  dividend  underrepxjrtlng 
errors  represented  close  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  returns  reporting  dividends. 
For  all  but  the  lowest  income  class,  however. 


the  percentage  was  above  this,  ranging  be- 
tween 17  and  20  and  varying  but  slightly 
with  income  class.  (See  col.  7  of  table  6.) 
Thus  the  practice  of  underrejxirting  was  less 
prevalent  in  terms  of  numbers  (relatively) 
in  the  lowest  Income  class  than  any  other, 
but  otherwise  about  the  same  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  income  range.  Together  with 
the  finding  noted  earlier  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  amount  underreported — the 
ratio  of  underreported  to  reported  dividends 


tending  to  decline  with  income  class — this 
suggests  that  individually  underreporting 
errors  were  considerable  more  Important  in 
the  lower  classes."  One  way  of  gaging  their 
importance  is  to  compare  the  estimated 
average  amount  uncovered  by  the  ACP  with 
the  average  amount  of  dividends  initially  re- 
ported In  each  of  the  four  broad  income 
classes.  Such  a  comparison  is  made  in  table 
7 "  which  is  limited  to  1040  returns. 
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1  Eorni  1040  returns  only.     Thus  nunil>er  of  returns^  with  tiiidiTri'j«)rtln?  ••rror>  m 
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'Include?  tiusines.'i  return?  willi  adjusti-d  pre 
cni-ss  reel  ipt."  exceeded  $25,000. 


liu-oTue  of  less  than  $7,0<10,  wlni< 


On  average  the  underreporting  error  in 
the  two  lower  Income  classes  was  serlotis. 
In  the  under  $7,000  class  its  value  probably 
ranged  between  approximately  half  to  al- 
most the  whole  average  amount  of  dividends 
reported  for  returns  with  minor  error  in 
dividends,  somewhat  below  this  for  returns 
with  major  errors.  In  the  income  clats 
$7,000  and  under  $25,000,  dividend  errors 
averaged  between  one-quarter  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  average  amount  reported.  In 
the  two  upper  Income  classes.  Judged  this 
way,  dividend  underreporting  errors  were 
much  less  important — between  1  and  10  per- 
cent. Note  also  the  relatively  large  average 
overreporting  error  ( lower  half  of  table  7 ) . 
which  also  follows  the  pattern  of  decline  in 
importance  relative  to  reported  dividends 
moving  up  the  income  scale.  This  suggests 
that  some  of  the  underreporting  of  divi- 
dends, too,  can  be  laid  to  carelessness  and 
f>x)r  recordkeeping  rather  than  purposeful 
evasion.  But  tills  is  not  the  whole  story: 
overreporting  errors  averaged  only  half  as 
much  or  less  than  underreporting  errors,  not 
to  mention  the  much  greater  frequency  of 
underreporting  errors.**  The  number  of  re- 
turns with  dividend  error  and  tax  decrease 
was  only  about  11  percent  as  great  as  the 
number  of  returns  with  dividend  error  and 
tax  Increase. 

We  should  not  end  tills  section  on  what 
the  ACP  data  appear  to  indicate  about  divi- 
dend underreporting  without  some  reference 
to  the  gap  discussed  earlier.  For  1948  we 
estimated  the  gap  at  about  $500  million. 
(This  Is  the  variant  2  value  which,  com- 
pared with  variant  1,  gives  a  considerably 
lower  pap.)  On  the  basis  of  reasoning  simi- 
lar to  that  used  earlier  In  getting  at  the 
category  (b)  dividends  for  1967,  about  $150 
million  of  this  might  be  explained  as  divi- 
dend receipts  of  those  not  required  to  file. 
(This  allows  for  the  $40  million  reported  In 


clas-ses  below  the  filing  requirement.)  The 
rest  presumably  was  pure  underrejx)rting. 
But  estimates  derived  from  the  ACP  data 
fall  distinctly  short  of  $350  million.  As 
noted  above,  they  were  something  like  $100 
or  $200  million.  There  are  no  data  that 
would  permit  a  reconciliation  of  these  dif- 
ferences. It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
ACP.  of  course,  could  discover  only  the  un- 
derreported dividends  of  filers:  It  was  not 
designed  to  find  out  anything  about  the 
dividend  receipts  of  purposeful  nonfilers. 
And  this  could  explain  some  of  the  difference 
between  these  two  estimates  of  underreport- 
ed dividends. 

Our  estimates,  then,  point  to  the  possibility 
that  even  If  all  returns  were  audited  with  the 
care  with  which  the  ACP  was  undertaken,  a 
goodly  amount  of  dividends  might  remain 
undiscovered.  Moreover,  the  usual  auditing 
procedures  can  be  expected  to  uncover  only 
;i  fraction  of  what  a  program  like  the  ACP 
would  find  in  any  year.  This  suggests  that 
If  more  thorough  coverage  of  dividends  on 
tax  returns  and  recoupment  of  the  tax  lia- 
bility a.ssoclated  therewith  are  desired,  seri- 
ous consideration  should  be  given  to  a 
change  In  present  procedures.  There  are 
several  possibilities  which  may  be  noted 
(evaluation  of  their  administrative  feasibil- 
ity lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  pai>er) : 
institution  of  withholding  of  tax  liability  on 
dividend  payments;  or.  perhaps,  Jogging  the 
fiagging  memory  of  taxpayers  and  alerting 
them  to  their  dividend  receipts,  and  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  potential  cogni- 
zance thereof,  by  requiring  corporations  to 
send  a  copy  of  information  returns  1099  to 
each  dividend  recipient  along  with  a  state- 
ment that  this  is  a  copy  of  a  form  sent  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,"-'  or,  a  stepped 


up  and  widely  publicized  auditing  program 
concentrating  on  retvirns  with  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  under  $25,000. 

m.    INTBIEST 

The  interest  gap  in  1957 
With  the  groundwork  laid  by  the  preceding 
discussion  of  dividends,  interest  underre- 
porting can  be  handled  in  more  summary 
fashion.  As  will  be  brought  out  in  what 
follows,  while  the  data  on  dividends  were 
accurate  and  profuse  enough  to  permit  rather 
refined  treatment  of  certain  estimating  prob- 
lems, for  Interest  we  had  lietter  give  up  the 
scalpel  and  turn  to  the  proverbial  blunt 
Instrument. 

How  things  stood  as  regards  Interest  in 
1957  is  sketched  out  in  table  8.  The  scheme 
and  procedxires  follow  a  course  similar  to  that 
noted  for  dividends,  with,  of  course,  some 
features  specific  to  Interest. 


•"The  data  on  table  6  are  net — I  e.,  the 
excess  of  estimated  underreporting  dividends 
over  estimated  overreported  dividends. 


»  Currently  any  dividend  payments  in  ex- 
cess of  $10  per  annum  must  be  reported  to 
the  collector  in  Internal  Revenue  on  form 
1099.  Many  corporations,  however,  find  It 
simpler  to  report  all  such  payments  no 
matter  how  small. 


"  "Lower"  is  defined  with  reference  to  the 
four  Income  classes  into  which  the  ACP  data 
are  classified,  rather  than  the  usual  Income 
distributions  for  which  the  topmost  classes 
would  be  close  to  the  upper  limits  of  our 
"lower"  classes. 

"  Note  that  the  classifications  of  major  or 
minor  error  in  dividend  reporting  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  size  of  the  dividend  error,  but  to 
Its  importance  relative  to  all  errors  made  by 
the  taxpayer.  More  specifically  a  major  divi- 
dend error  as  defined  by  the  ACP  "means  that 
(a)  the  error  In  dividends  •  •  •  was  respon- 
sible for  the  largest  portion  of  change  In 
adjusted  gross  Income  and  (b)  the  change 
in  adjusted  gross  Income  was  responsible  for 
a  larger  portion  of  the  tax  change  than  either 
exemption  change,  or  personal  deduction 
change,  or  mathematical  error."  All  other 
dividend  errors  were  classified  as  minor.  The 
fact  that  minor  errors  were  at  least  as  large 
as  major  errors  means  that  the  minor  errors 
occurred  on  returns  generally  more  error 
prone  and  with  a  larger  total  tax  change  than 
returns  with  major  errors. 
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93.  318.  950 

93,000 

9279. 970 

9418.294 
912,  698 


9272.  500 


9373,  000 


9501.000 


9413, 000 


914.  500 


Tablk  8. — Derivation  of  interest  not  re- 
ported on  tea  returns,  1957 — interest 
category 

Amount 
(in  thousands) 

1.  Interest  reported  by  Individ- 
uals on    tax  retiirns 

2.  Plus  Interest  In  "other  In- 
come" 1040A  returns 

3  Plus  Interest  Included  In 
partnership  Income 

4.  Plus  interest  received  by 
fiduciaries  (estate  and 
trusts) 

5.  Minus  Interest  on  returns 
from  Alaska  and  Hawaii 

6.  Equals  jjersonal  interest  re- 
ceipts   accounted    for    on    tax 

returns    94.007,516 

7.  Personal  monetary  interest 
receipts      as      estimated      by 

NID'     911.066.000 

8.  Minus  Interest  receipts  of 
nonprofit  organizations 

9.  Minus  interest  receipts  of 
noninsured  pension  funds 

10.  Minus  tax-exempt  interest 
on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bonds 

11.  Minus  accrued  Interest  or. 
U.S.   savings    bonds 

12.  Minus  interest  of  group 
hospitalization  and  health 
plans    

13  Equals  NID'  totiil  personal 
monetary  interest  adjusted 
for  comparability  with  tax 
return  data 99.490,000 

14.  Interest  "gap"  =(13) -(6)--     95.482,484 

15.  Relative     interest     "gap"  = 

(14)  :  (13) percent..  57.8 

'  National  Income  Division,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  Department  of  Commerce. 

To  the  interest  reported  as  such  by  indi- 
viduals on  tax  returns  add  the  estimated 
amounts  of  interest  reported  by  them  under 
a  different  heading — as  part  of  "other  in- 
come" on  1040A  returns  and  as  part  of  in- 
come from  partnerships;  then  add  also  the 
Interest  receipts  of  fiduciaries  (both  taxable 
and  nontaxable):  and.  finally,  subtract  the 
interest  receipts  on  returns  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  (Alaska  and  Hawaii) 
to  arrive  at  the  figure  of  personal  interest 
receipts  accounted  for  in  tax  returns  (line 
6)  of  94  billion.  This  is  compared  with  ag- 
gregate personal  monetary  interest  receipts 
as  estimated  in  the  National  Income  Ac- 
counts, but  such  a  comparison  is  valid  only 
after  this  figure  is  adjusted. 

The  adjustments  all  Involve  taking  out  the 
interest  receipts  of  nontaxable  entitles  or 
the  interest  receipts  of  individuals  which  are 
exempt  from  taxation.  Thus,  from  the  per- 
sonal monetary  receipts  of  Individuals  as  es- 
timated by  the  National  Income  Division 
(line  7)    we  subtract — 

(a)  the  Interest  received  by  organizations 
exempt  from  income  tax,  line  8. 

(b)  the  interest  receipts  of  noninsured 
pension  trusts,  line  9. 

(C)  the  interest  paid  on  State  and  local 
govc>rnment  bonds  dine  9)  for  this  is  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  personal  income  tax. 
(A  double  subtraction  of  negligible  amount 
is  Involved  here,  since  some  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations and  pension  trusts  hold  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  I 

(d)  the  accrued  discount  on  US  Govern- 
ment savings  bonds  (line  11).  (This  Is  a 
subtraction  item  on  the  fiasumption  that  all 
taxpayers  choose  the  option  of  deferring  the 
reporting  of  such  Interest  and  should  be  ex- 
pected to  account  for  it  only  when  they  cash 
in  their  savings  bonds  i 
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the  "gap"  per  se  to  illegitimate 

requires  that  we  adjust  for  (a) 

error,  and  (b)   Interest  receipts  of 

fiduciaries  not  required   to  file 

have  as  a  residual.   (C)    interest 

shotild    have    been    reported. 

And  to  go  from  (c)   to  a  basis 

ng   the   revenue   loss   requires  a 

raction,  this  time  on   the  score 

-_  Illegitimately  failed  to  report. 

they  had  reported,  wouldn't  rfave 

anyway.     Whereas,  for  dividends 

jermltted   reasonable   conjecti-u-es 

tems.  for  interest  our  surmises  will 

more   ad   hoc.     For   Individuals 

assume  that  all  the  Interest  re- 

'amilies  with  Income  of  92.500  or 

dldnt  have  to  be  reported,  or,  if 

would  not  result  in  an  Increase 

l^ility  because  exemptions  and  de- 

sufflclently  high  to  exclude  It 

income.'"     The   BLS-Wharton 

for  1950.  cited  earlier  for  divi- 

"blown"  up  suggests  that  about 

of   all   personal   interest  was   re- 

'amilies  with  income  of  92,500  or 

fing    this    percentage    to    the 

of  personal  monetary  Interest 
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ma  Goldsmith,  after  noting  the 

of  error   that  attaches   to   the 

ncome     accounts     estimates     of 

salary,    transfer    payments,    and 

goes   on   to  say:    "Certain   of   the 

i4come  components  are  subject  to 

for  example,  rent  and  Interest 

persons."     (See  "Relation  of  Cen- 

Dlstribution  Statistics  to  Other 

."  op.  cit.,  p.  74.) 

e   assume  also  that   all  Interest 

families    with    over    92.500    of 

should    have    been    reported 

have   been  taxable    (considering 

marginal   Increment).     This   as- 

s    generally    true,    but    there   are 

However,  the  exceptions  to  the 

in   the  text  above  are  probably 

So.  all  in  all,  our  assumption 

iiderstate  the  "gap." 

we  must  add  for  completeness, 

of  fiduciaries  too  small  to  have 

this  we  estimate  at  something 

million  or  so,  and  given  the  general 

our  procedures  as  regards  inter- 


ne ame 


On  this  basis  our  "gap"  of  95.5  billion  is 
reduced  to  a  revenue  base  loss  due  to  non- 
reportlng  of  93.5  billion.  Needless  to  say 
this  is  a  rough  and  ready  procedure.  In  my 
opinion,  if  anything,  it  leads  to  an  over- 
statement of  legitimate  nonreportlng,  and 
hence,  an  understatement  of  the  reduction 
in  tax  base  (and,  of  course,  the  estimated 
revenue  loss)  due  to  underreporting. 

The  revenue  loss  associated  with  interest  un- 
derreport'ng 

Working  with  this  addition  to  revenue  base 
that  we  estimate  would  occur  if  there  was  no 
underreporting  and  the  marginal  rates  de- 
rived from  the  Income  class  distribution  of 
underreporting  as  set  forth  in  table  10  be- 
low, we  get  a  revenue  gain  (or  view  it  as  the 
loss  associated  with  underreporting  cur- 
rently) estimate  of  Just  under  $800  million 
if  Interest  underreporting  were  fully  cor- 
rected.-' Once  more  the  reminder  that  this 
is  at  best  a  gross  approximately  of  the  "true" 
figure.  In  all  honesty,  then,  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  cite  as  the  revenue  loss 
associated  with  Interest  underreporting  (the 
revenue  gain  that  might  be  expected  from 
its  abolition)  to  be  on  the  order  of  some- 
where between  $700  and  9900  million.  Again 
we  note  tiiat  to  the  degree  that  later  audit 
by  the  IRS  leads  to  more  of  the  Interest  of 
1957  being  reported,  this  figure  overstates 
the  revenue  loss  from  interest  nnderreport- 
iiii; 

Trend  in  the  interest  gap.  193657 

The  background  explanations  of  the  lea- 
sons  for  analyzing  the  time  pattern  of  in- 
come-reporting gaps,  and  what  might  be  dis- 
covered from  them  have  already  been  pre- 
sented In  connection  with  dividends,  and 
will  not  be  repeated  here.  So,  too.  we  will 
not  repent  the  general  background  material 
on  filing  requirements,  the  scope  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax,  and  the  severity  of  tax 
rates.  There  is  no  need  for  three  alter- 
native measures  of  the  interest  gap  as  there 
was  in  the  case  of  dividends.  We  did  esti- 
mate Interest  of  estates  and  trusts  on  two 
bases  between  1940  and  1951,  but  interest 
is  not  as  large  for  fiduciaries  as  is  dividends, 
and  the  difference  In  the  interest  gap  caused 
by  an  alternative  value  for  this  item  was  so 
sniiill.  particularly  In  view  of  the  size  ol  the 
gap  that  we  run  our  commentary  here  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  measiu-e.*'  Moreover 
tax  treatment  of  Interest  and  method  of 
tabulating  Interest  receipts  in  "Statistics  of 
Income"  have  remained  unchanged  over  the 
years  covered  by  our  study.  So  a  single 
measure  is  all  that  is  needed  for  a  com- 
parison over  time,  even  one  that  brings  in  the 
most  recent  experience.  In  table  9  and  chart 
2  the  record  of  the  interest  gap  1936  57  i.s 
summarized. 


est,  it  would  be  unduly  pious  to  throw  thi.^ 
item  in.  The  conclusion  that  this  item 
would  be  of  such  negligible  size  comes  from 
datci  supplied  by  Eli  Shapiro  and  Raymond 
Goldsmith  already  cited  In  the  section  on 
dividends.  For  trusts  and  estates  that  did 
file,  taxable  interest  assets  come  to  17  per- 
cent of  total  assets:  applying  this  to  the  96.3 
billion  total  as.sets  of  fiduciaries  too  small 
to  file  furnishes  about  91  billion  taxable  of 
interest-yielding  assets,  on  which  a  return 
of  3  percent  or  so  appears  reasonable.  AI! 
this  Is  for  1952.  For  1957  something 
higher — say  $40  million  seems  in  order 

*  For  details  of  the  estimate  see  the  ap- 
pendix. 

*"  In  table  A-2  the  alternative  measure  and 
the  gap  based  on  it  is  also  given.  The  values 
we  use  here  are  those  called  variant  1  In 
table  A-2.  Chart  2  [not  printed  In  Rscoed] 
plots  both  variants. 


1960 

[Chart   not   printed   In   Record.) 
Table  9. — The  interest  gap,  1936-57 
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57  8 

Start  nr-  we  did  with  dividends  with  what 
we  unequivocally  kn(iW  For  intere^t  there 
are  4  years  in  which  interest  of  both  tax- 
able and  nontaxable  fiduciaries  were  tabu- 
lated—1939,  1952,  1954,  and  1956— and  these 
are,  therefore,  the  years  that  required  a 
niininium  of  tstimatinp.  Over  the  period 
covered  by  these  4  years  there  wa.i  a  notice- 
able fall  in  the  Interest  gap  n-.cri.'^ured  rela- 
tively from  62  percent  to  something  like  57 
percent — not  a  startling  fall  but  a  real  one. 
.Such  a  decline  is  to  be  expected  In  view 
of  the  much  deeper  scope  of  the  Income  tax 
in   the  1950's  compared  with  the  1939.     But 


notice  In  contrast  to  this  decline  in  the  rela- 
tive gSp  Is  the  great  rise  in  the  absolute  size 
ol  the  gap;  it  more  than  doubled  between 
1939  and  1956. 

Since  the  interest  gap  is  such  an  impre- 
cise estimate  at  best,  there  Is  little  profit 
in  seeking  to  discover  an  Interest  reporting 
response  to  variations  in  tax  rates  from  any 
but  the  sharpest  changes  in  the  gap.  View- 
ing the  picture  in  this  light  only  the  earlier 
years  of  our  period  have  a  story  to  tell.  Here 
Bppprently  starting  with  1936  and  moving 
forwiird  in  time  we  can  observe  a  decline  In 
the  gap  associated  with  the  broadening  of 
the  tax  base  up  through  1941.  And  a  re- 
.''pon^e,  alheit  a  laired  reaction,  to  the  high 
tax  rates  of  the  war  period  shows  up  starting 
in  1943.  Tliore  is  also  a  EUgsestlon  of  a 
drcllne  m  the  rclatl-,e  degree  of  underreport- 
ing coinc'.dentally  with  the  posfAar  reduction 
in  rates.  But  thip  latter  suggestion  is  slliTht, 
and  ew>n  the  wartime  rise  must  be  qualified 
in  view  nf  the  general  dislocation  and  de- 
ferred filing  i.rivllegps  of  that  period.  (This 
ha.s  been  discu^ised  in  the  dividend  section.) 
And.  ot  course,  the  interest  gap  remained 
:  bout  The  .same  In  rch-.tlve  terms  from  1950 
through  1957  In  the  face  of  rather  substantial 
\.iri.alons  in  personal  income  tax  rates. 
Thus  little  In  the  way  of  precise  year-to-year 
response  of  interest  underreporting  to  tax 
rn"e  changes  can  be  established.  On  the 
oth.  I  h:-nd,  the  f.tilure  of  the  gap  in  the  post- 
war yiars  to  be  lower  than  in  the  few  years 
iminedlat'^Iy  before  the  war,  is  a  broad  hint 
tli:>.t  sorne  taxpr;yers  let  their  zeal  for  re- 
j-.ortlng  interest  receipts  flag  in  the  face  of 
l;i!b.er  rates  of  tax. 

Because  of  the  height  of  the  gap  and  be- 
cause so  little  in  the  way  of  response  to  par- 
ticular rate  changes  ran  be  discerned,  there 


would  appear  to  be  in  interest  underreport- 
ing a  heavier  component  of  lethargy,  ignor- 
ance, oversight,  forgetfulness,  etc.,  than 
there  is  for  dividends.  That  this  is  to  be 
expected  follows  from  the  multiplicity  and 
small  size  of  Interest-yielding  asset  holdings 
(again,  as  compared,  with  stocks),  and  Is 
confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  audit  con- 
trol program's  findings  for  errors  connected 
w*th  the  reporting  of  interest  receipte  with 
that  program's  findings  on  dividend  repc.rt- 
ing.  For  1948  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue (now  the  Internal  Revenue  Service) 
estimated  that  the  universe  of  tax  returns,  if 
audited  with  care,  would  show  about  491,000 
returns  on  which  dividends  were  underre- 
ported.  while  for  interest  underreporting 
their  estimate  was  almost  four  times  r.s 
large — 2,863.0C'0  returns. 

We  turn  now  to  a  discussion  of  these  find- 
ings. 

Sonte  evidence  c^n  Die  incov^e  class  distrihu- 
ion   0/  interest  underreporting 

As  with  dividends,  the  resiilts  of  tlie  audit 
control  program  fcr  1948  permit  some  esti- 
mates of  tlie  Income  class  distribution  of 
interest  underreporting.  Our  estimate  of  in- 
terest uncovered  by  the  ACP  from  an  analysis 
of  the  tax  returns  for  1948,  i.e..  Interest  that 
should  have  been  reported  but  wasnt,  are 
laid  out  in  table  10.  Given  the  way  the 
ACP  presented  its  findings,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  suggest  the  ranges  within 
which  interest  underreporting  in  tlie  aggre- 
gate might  fall.  And,  of  course,  the  re- 
minder once  more  that,  of  necessity,  these 
arc  estimates  subject  to  wide  margins  of 
error.  Hence  it  is  better  in  all  honesty  to 
mark  out  the  range  of  possibility,  than  to 
appear  spuriously  precise  by  choosing  a 
single  magnitude. 
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In  the  aggregate,  if  all  personal  Income 
tiix  returns  had  been  audited  carefully,  in 
1948  somewhere  between  9190  and  9380  mil- 
lion more  of  interest  receipts  than  was  actu- 
ally reported  would  have  shown  up.  This  is 
a  Uirge  amount,  for  it  comes  to  something 
like  15  to  30  percent  of  the  interest  that 
was  reported.  Over  60  percent  of  interest 
underreporting  that  would  have  been  dis- 
covered fell  in  the  lowest  of  the  income 
classes  used  by  the  ACP  In  presenting  its 
findings — taxpayers  with  under  97.000  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  income.  (While  this  is  the  low- 
est of  the  income  classes,  it  is  not,  as  we 
have  already  noted  in  the  discu-ssion  of  divi- 
dends, by  any  means  a  low  income  class  ) 
And  close  to  a  third  of  the  underreporting 
fell  In  the  adjoining  Income  class,  those  with 
adjusted  gross  Income  between  97,000  and 
under  925.000.  These  two  classes  together, 
1  e.,  taxpayer  with  Incomes  under  925. (X)0, 
accounted  for  almost  95  percent  of  interest 
underreporting.  We  remind  the  reader  that 
for  dividend  underreporting,  we  got  only  a 
third  falling  in  the  lowest  Income  group  and 
almost  a  half  in  the  one  next  to  It.  Or  look- 
ing at  taxpayers  with  over  925.000.  we   find 


them  responsible  for  over  18  percent  of  the 
dividend  underreporting,  but  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  underreported  interest.  Thus  inter- 
est underreporting  even  more  than  dividends 
is  a  problem  involving  the  "lower"  Income 
taxpayers."  Even  more  to  the  pwlnt,  here, 
is  the  fact  that  of  the  1,863.000  Interest  un- 
derreporting errors,  all  but  25,000  were  found 
in  the  income  class  under  $25,000. 

But,  of  course,  this  concentration  of  in- 
terest underreporting  may  be  no  more  start- 
ling a  "discovery"  than  that  they  also  re- 
ceived almost  all  of  the  lnt.erest.  In  other 
words,  is  there  a  disproportionately  heavier 
degree  of  underreporting  of  interest  In  the 
lower  income  classes?  The  percentages  in 
column  4  of  table  10  argue  for  an  afflrmatlwe 
answer.  These  jjercentages  are  derived  by 
relating  the  estimated  interest  uncovered  by 
the  ACP  to  the  amount  that  was  voluntarily 
reported  in  each  Income  class.  In  both  the 
under    97,000    class    and    the   Income   range 


"  "Lower"  in  quotes  to  show  the  qualified 
way  we  use  this  phrase  to  refer  to  Income  of 
$25,000  and  under. 


97,000  and  under  $25,000  uncovered  under- 
reporting came  to  something  that  ranged 
from  17  (or  18)  to  34  (or  36)  percent  ol 
what  was  actually  reported.  For  the  two 
higher  income  classes,  the  range  Is  4.5  to  9 
and  2  5  to  5  percent,  respectively. 

We  have  already  noted  that  underreporting 
of  interest  is  a  more  serious  problem  than 
underreporting  of  dividends  In  the  sense  that 
many  more  interest  recipients  than  stock- 
holders failed  to  report  as  much  Income  from 
the  particular  source  as  they  should  have. 
Our  earlier  estimates  of  the  revenue  losses 
due  to  underreporting  also  show  Interest 
underreporting  as  causing  more  loss  to  the 
Treasury  than  dividend  underreporting.  And 
the  estimates  derived  from  the  ACP  sub- 
stantiate this  conclusion  (although  they  run 
at  a  lower  order  of  magnitude  for  both  types 
of  income).  We  remind  the  reader  that  the 
dividend  underreporting  estimate  from  the 
ACP  data  was  between  990  and  9180  million. 
and  compare  with  this  our  estimate  from  the 
ACP  data  for  Interest  of  9190  to  9380  million 

Back  now  to  Interest  underreporting  per 
Be.  Interest  erron  were,  of  course,  very 
common   In   the  two   lower  Income   classes. 
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but  not  unknown  in  the  hlgber  ones.  (See 
col.  7.)  For  In  the  Income  class  taS.OOO  and 
under  $100,000.  the  number  of  retxims  with 
Interest  errors  came  to  almost  17  percent  of 
the  number  of  returns  that  reported  Inter- 
est, while  even  In  the  highest  income  class 
the  relevant  percentage  was  over  9.  For  the 
two  lower  classes,  of  ooxirse,  the  number 
underreporting  was  proportionately  greater. 
Retiims  with  Interest  underreporting  errors 
in  the  income  class  under  97,000  numbered 
half  as  much  as  those  reporting  Interest;  in 
the  next  class,  97,000  and  imder  |25,000, 
they  came  to  almost  40  percent  as  much. 
This  again,  is  quite  a  contrast  with  dividend 


underrep<^llng.     (Compare  col.  7  of  tables 
6  and  10.) 

The 
serlousni 
pear  In  ta))Ie 
amount 


reaults 


underrepqrting 
amount 
Interest 
reporting 
turns  with 
come  lev4s 
and  one 
in  range 
amount 


of  an  attempt  to  assess  the 
of  Interest  reporting  errors  ap- 
11.    If  we  compute  the  average 
underreporting  for  returns  with 
errors  and  relate  this  to  the 
Interest  reported,  on  average,  by 
recipients,  then  we  find  that  under- 
errors  were   not  trivial.    For   re- 
major  errors  in  Interest  at  all  in- 
they  come  to  between  one-fifth 
lialf   (our  answers,  as  always,  run 
}f  possible  values)    of  the  average 
Interest  reported;  for  returns  with 
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'  Only  form  lo«i  ritiirii>. 

About  interest  one  must  speak  more  cau- 
tiously than  about  dividends.  We  have  noted 
this  before  in  a  number  of  connections  and 
expanded  on  the  reason  for  it.  And  it  is  an 
apropos  observation  once  more  because  it  is 
natural  at  this  Juncture  to  compare  our  gap 
and  these  estimates  from  the  ACP  data  of 
interest  underreporting.  The  ACP  data  sug- 
gests aggregate  underreporting  of  something 
like  $200  to  $400  million.  Our  gap  was  much 
larger,  some  $2.3  billion.  But  for  any  com- 
parison it  has  to  be  adjusted  for  legitimate 
nonreporting.  On  the  basis  of  the  same  kind 
of  considerations  noted  above  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  reventie  loss  in  1957,  and  al- 
lowing a  generous  adjustment  of  $1  billion 
to  represent  this  adjustment,  this  would 
leave  us  with  a  gap  comparable  to  the 
ACP's  uncovering  of  $1.3  billion,  consider- 
ably more  than  even  the  upper  limit  on  the 
possible  range  of  underreported  Interest  as 
obtained  from  the  ACP  data.  All  we  can 
say  Is  that  there  is  a  suspicion  here,  not  a 
conflrraatlon,  that  a  goodly  amount  of  unre- 
pMjrted  interest  was  not  picked  up  even  In 
this  competently  audited  sample.  This  Is 
really  too  strong  a  conclusion.  The  only 
Judgment  that  is  warranted  is  this:  this 
disparity  in  results  suggests  that,  if  in  fact 
this  has  not  yet  been  done,  careful  work 
on  the  interest  (and  dividend)  gap,  more 
careful  than  I  have  undertaken  and  with 
access  to  tax  return  data  and  the  results  of 
sample  audit,  should  be  undertaken.  For 
if.  as  appears  from  the  behavior  of  these 
gaps  over  time,  the  reporting  deficiency  is 
not  self-correcting,  and  if  there  is  a  serious 
Interest  in  correcting  it.  and  if  more  ex- 
tensive and  careful  auditing  is  cited  as  the 
procedure  through  which  to  accomplish  this, 
It  would  be  important  to  know  if,  in  fact,  it 
is  likely  to  be  successful. 

IV.    SUMMARY 

These  are  the  highlights  of  our  survey  of 
dividend  and  interest  coverage  on  tax  re- 
turns. They  are  presented  here  In  bald  and 
summary  fashion,  without  the  numerous 
qualifications  and  caveats  that  attach  to  the 
estimates  on  which  they  are  based.    So  little 
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minor  errors  in  interest,  the  underreporting 
errors  loomed  even  larger  relative  to  the  re- 
ported amounts,  but  tended  to  decline  in 
relative  importance  as  income  level  rose. 
(See  cols.  5  and  8.)  It  is  refreshing  to  point 
to  the  overreporting  portion  of  table  11,  for 
this  Indicates  that  taxpayers  do  not  all  err 
against  the  revenue,  and  it  is  impressive  to 
observe  the  relative  size  of  overreported 
amounts  (computed  in  the  same  way  as  the 
relative  importance  of  average  underreport- 
ing). But  a  sober  check  to  such  reflections 
comes  from  observing  how  small  the  number 
of  overreporting  errors  is  compared  to  the 
number  of  underreporting  errors. 
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of  them  and  they  cannot  be 
sensibly  without  reference  to  the 
portions  of  the  study. 

most  recent  accounting,  a  siz- 
of  dividends  and  interest  that 
h^ve   been  reported  on   tax  returns 
While  the  amount  of  such  income 
sources  is  difficult  to   pinpoint 
it  appears  to  run  at  well  over  $1 
perhaps  as  much  as  $1.2  billion,  for 
and  for  interest  over  $3  billion, 
much  as  $3.5  billion, 
all   that   wasn't   reported,   even   if 
Revenue  Code  it  should  have  been, 
loss   of   revenue  to  the   Treasury, 
^me   of   it   went   to   people   whose 
and  deductions  exceeded  the  ad- 
Income  they  did   report.     Ad- 
best  we  could  for  this  factor,  we 
that   currently   the   revenue   lost 
Tlreasury   because  of  the  failure   to 
dividends    and   Interest    fully    totals 
or  more — about  $300  million  In 
with    dividend    underreporting 
$800  million  because  of  the  un- 
ng   of    Interest.      But   this    loss    is 
some  degree   by  the   interest   and 
later  called  to  account  as  a  result 
l)y  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
loss    attributable    to    unre- 
difidends  and  interest  would  seem  to 
small  and  unimportant  item, 
dollars  seems   like    "slim   pick- 
the   context   of   the   size   of   total 
Income  tax  collections.     Or  to  look 
dlferently.     the    Treasury     probably 
jreater  revenue  loss  from  "moon- 
than   from   interest   and   dividend 
But    this    would    be    dis- 
problem  too  lightly.     For  unre- 
may  have  repercussions  more 
than  the  revenue  loss  that  is  di- 
to    it.     Underreported    In- 
conjatltutes    one    piece    of    a    broader 
A  general  fe«>llng  that  some  types 
and    some   particular   groups   of 
are  not  pulling  their  share  of  the 
oauld    have    serious    consequences. 
a    feeling,    if    widespread,    might 
the  zeal  with  which  many  tax- 


relat  vely 


payers  police  themselves.  With  the  Income 
tax  essentially  a  self -policing  levy,  and 
reliant  on  taxpayer  compliance  for  its  suc- 
cess, the  Importance  of  interest  and  dividend 
underreporting  could  transcend  the  revenue 
loss  directly  associated  with  the  failure  of 
some  taxpayers  (a  small  proportion  of  the 
total)  to  report  all  their  interest  and  divi- 
dend receipts. 

3.  Neither  for  dividends  nor  interest  did 
we  discern  a  tendency  for  the  gap,  i.e.,  the 
unreported  amount  to  correct  Itself  over 
time.  Insofar  as  such  comparisons  can  be 
made,  over  the  last  20  years,  years  which 
witnessed  a  revolutionary  conversion  of  the 
income  tax  from  a  levy  with  which  a  few 
citizens  were  involved  to  one  that  reaches 
almost  every  income  recipient,  there  has 
been  an  absolute  rise  in  the  gap  both  for 
dividends  and  interest,  and  hence,  by  in- 
ference, a  growing  revenue  loss  on  this  score. 
Measured  relatively,  i.e.,  in  a  way  that  takes 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  flow  of  interest 
and  dividend  payments  has  tended  to  rise 
over  time,  we  And  a  slight  decline  in  the 
interest  gap  and  virtual  constancy  in  the 
dividend  gap.  This  behavior  is  puzzling 
since  one  would  expect  the  gap  to  fall  solely 
because  the  tax  system's  coverage  expanded 
so  greatly.  (This  statement  is  borne  out 
more  directly  by  the  dividend  gap  results, 
although  there  is  a  degree  of  confirmation 
also  in  the  failure  of  the  interest  gap 
measured  on  a  relative  basis  to  fall  more 
rapidly.) 

With  particular  reference  to  the  dividend 
gap,  the  clue  to  this  puzzle  appears  to  be  tax- 
payer response  to  variations  in  tax  rates. 
Speaking  roughly,  we  find  an  association  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  relative  gap  and  varia- 
tions in  tax  rates.  This  shows  up  most  p>ow^- 
erfully  on  the  side  of  tax-rate  increases.  For 
here  the  data  strongly  suggest  similarly  timed 
increases  in  the  gap  (measured  relatively). 
Thus  over  the  war  period,  the  dividend  gap 
rose  sharply.  That  this  kind  of  response  to 
changes  in  rates  is  symmetrical,  to  some  de- 
gree at  least,  may  be  concluded  from  a  decline 
in  the  nonreported  percentage  as  tax  rates 
were  reduced   In  the  several  years  following 
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World  War  II.  But  the  degree  of  underre- 
portinc  remained  higher  than  Just  before  the 
war.  .suggesting  that  increased  tax  rates  are 
more  powerful  in  inducing  underreporting 
than  are  lowered  rates  in  encouraging  fuller 
reporting.  Finally,  again  with  reference  to 
dividends,  the  evidence  that  higher  rates 
discourage  reporting  and  lower  rates  encour- 
atie  it  Is  murkier  for  the  perirxl  since  1950 
than  It  is  for  the  years  before  that  date. 

4.  Estimates  from  a  sample  audit  under- 
taken by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of 
the  personal  income  tax  returns  for  1948.  sug- 
gest that  the  degree  of  dividend  and  interest 
underreporting  declines  as  stockholder  in- 
come rises.  Thus,  on  a  per  return  basis  (rel- 
ative  to  amounts  actually   reixirted  t    and   in 

'i'NHl.K    A      1. 


the  aggregate  as  well  the  most  serious  under- 
reporting is  probably  found  among  Interest 
and  dividend  recipients  with  incomes  of  less 
than  $25,000.  Although,  of  course,  particu- 
lar individuals  with  Incomes  greater  than 
this  may  underreport  significantly,  in  the 
aggregate,  total  underreporting  at  the  higher 
incomes  ($25,000  and  above)  is  not  great, 
and.  in  any  event,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
discovered. 

5.  The  difference  between  what  would  have 
been  uncovered  in  the  way  of  dividends  and 
interest  by  auditing  all  tax  returns  in  1948 
and  our  measure  of  the  dividend  and  interest 
gaps  (adjusted  roughly  for  comparability)  is 
large  enough  to  suggest,  although  it  cannot 
( 'juflusivcU    establish,   tliat   to   get   interests 


and  dividends  fully  called  to  account  for  tax 
purposes  may  not  be  possible  even  with  an 
addition  to  the  auditing  resources  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  statement 
must  be  qualified  In  view  of  the  growth  in 
auditing  productivity  that  has  occurred  since 
1948,  and  because  the  threat  of  more  exten- 
sive auditing  backed  up  by  a  commitment  of 
resources  may  cause  taxpayers  to  report  more 
liilly. 

Appendix 
This  appendix  consists  of  two  basic  tables 
that  contain  details  of  the  annual  estimates 
of  the  dividend  and  interest  gaps,  and  notes 
on  the  sources  of  the  data  and  estimating 
procedures. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


iroTxa  Tom,  tablx  a-i 

(The   paragraph   numbers   rrfer  to  linee   of 
the  table) 

1.  Ab  tabulated  annually  in  "StaUstlc  of 
Income."  part  1.  For  1944  and  IMS.  when  a 
combined  dividend  and  Interest  figure  was 
reported,  dividends  were  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  1946  ratio  of  dividends  to  divi- 
dends and  Interest  combined.  For  1957  with 
only  premllnary  data  available  excluded  divi- 
dends were  estimated. 

a.  Estimated  for  1944-56,  by  taking  divi- 
dends and  Interest  to  be  half  of  wages  and 
salaries  not  withheld  on  and  dividends  and 
Interest  of  under  $100  on  form  W-2  or  1040A 
returns  as  given  in  a  footnote  to  table  2  of 
"Statistics  of  Income,"  part  1  (cf.  Selma 
Goldsmith.  "Appraisal  of  Basic  Data  Avail- 
able for  Constructing  Income  Size  Distribu- 
tion," part  VI  of  "Studies  in  Income  and 
Wealth,"  volume  13,  NBER  1951,  pp.  360-361). 
and  then  applying  against  this  figure  the 
fraction  that  dividends  constituted  of  divi- 
dends plus  interest  for  aU  returns  under 
$5,000  as  tabulated  in  "Statistics  of  Income." 
For  1957  arbitrarily  put  at  $3  million. 

Estimated  for  1941-43  by  applying  the  ratio 
cf  dividends  to  total  property  Income  (of 
specified  types)  on  1040  returns  to  the  prop- 
erty income  component  of  1040A  returns. 

3.  Tabulations  in  special  supplements  to 
"Statistics  of  Income"  for  1939.  1945.  1947. 
and  1953.  For  all  other  years  between  1936 
and  1953.  estimated  by  interpolation  using 
dividends  received  by  partnerships  as  a  per- 
cent of  total  dividends  from  Survey  of  Cur- 
rent Business,  July  1957. 

4.  A — Variant  1,  1936-53.  Sum  of  (a)  divi- 
dend component  of  Individual  income  from 
estates  and  trusts  and  (bi  dividends  retained 
by  fiduciaries.  The  value  for  (al  estimated 
annually  by  applying  ratio  of  dividends  to 
total  Income  of  taxable  fiduciaries  to  income 
from  estates  and  trusts  reported  by  individ- 
uals. The  value  for  (b)  estimated  by  apply- 
ing the  same  ratio  used  for  (a)  to  the  re- 
tained Income  of  fiduciaries.  For  1944  and 
1945  dividends  estimated  from  combined 
dividend  and  interest  totals  on  basis  of  1946 
percentages. 

1954-57:  Starting  in  1954  dividend  com- 
ponent of  individual  income  from  estates  and 
trusts  reported  under  dividends  and  shows 
up  in  line  1  total-  Value  for  (b)  estimated 
from  tabtilations  for  fiduciaries  in  1954  and 
1956  as  sum  of  excluded  dividends,  fiduciaries 
share  of  dividend  tax  credit  blown  up  to  its 
dividend  equivalent  and  an  adjustment  to 
take  account  of  dividends  not  eligible  for 
exi'.usion    and    credit.      For    1954   two    addi- 
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adjustments  needed:  (1)  Because  only 

of  returns  filed  on  new  basis  of 

,954  (this  being  a  transitional  year) 

dividend  total  was  assvmied  to 

92  percent  of  correct  figure  and  was 

accordingly.     (2)  Credit  applied  to 

received   after  July    1,    1954.   and 

credit  was  raised  on  this  basis  to  a 

'8  equivalent.     1955  and  1957  values 

to  be  same  percentage  of  NID  per- 

dltidend  receipts  as  in  1956. 

2:    Dividends    of   taxable   and 

fiduciaries  as  tabulated  in  "Sta- 

Income"  1937.  1938,  1939,  and  1952. 

same  in   1936  as   1937.     Elstlmated 

on  the  basis  cf  Interpolation  between 

1952  percentage  that  dividends  of 

represented  of  NID  personal  divi- 

redeipts.     1953  estimated  by  Interpola- 

ueen  similar  percentages  for  1952  and 

Fi  om  1954  on  same  as  variant  1  above 

addition  of  dividend  component  of  fidu- 

chpritable   contributions  estimated   by 

fraction    dividends    comprised    of 

ary  income  to  charitable  contri- 

of    fiduriaries.      For    1944    and    1955 

figure  broken  out  of  combined  divi- 

interc'^t   total   by   applying    1946's 


and 


a:' 


u: 


r  1 


5.  Hav^a 
Income, 
acc&un: 
1955  aiK 
Income, 
ing    to 
Alaska's 
dividend 
u.slng 
obtainin 
dividend 
mated 
dend 
Ah^ska 
NID 


19  19 


br 


7.   As 
vision  of 
Department 
"Natlona, 
and   Outpu 
values 
of  Curr 


ei; 


ar  ? 
rer  t 


I     Ititt'r(>!!ts  r([>o't<"l  1  y   lti'livl<iiials  on  t.»i 
rcturiia _. 

2.  riiis  estimattd   iiitriv.st   iu  ullxT  iucouic 
1040.\  or  W  2rptiinis 

.(.  riiis  interest  iiicluded  In   inrtnen-hip  iu- 
conie .         

4.  ritis   interest   ol   flJuci;irii'S    i<\-tut€s   and 
triist^': 

A-  V;iriant  1 

H  -Vwi.irit  2 _.. 

7.  Minus  interest  on  returns  from  Alaska  and 
lluwuii  _ 

G.  K.jiial.<  [wrsonal  interest  receipts  acoounted 
fi.r  on  t;i.\  retiiriis: 

A— Variiint  1 

B— V;tri:int  2.. 

7.  F\>rson'il  intcre'^t  receiptii  as  e--<tunated  by 
Ml)  ' 

9.  M  nnis  Intere.-it  re<-eii>ts  of  noiii.rofit  organl- 
Kations 

9.  Minus  interest  receipts  of  nonlnsiired  pen- 
sion fund? 

10.  Minus  tax-exempt  Interest  of  ^tat«  and' 

local  Kovamment  bonds 

11.  Minao  accrued   di.-scount  of   I'.S.  »vint 

bond* - 


Ijo'i 

S2S.  ^>7 

r.1.010 

324.093 

1,570 

1.  212,  400 

1S86,000 

100,300 

21.900 

501,900 

3.000 


1937 
>10. 170 

323,  HIS 

1,  S9tj 

1,193,040 

3,883,000 

100,000 

22.600 

488,500 

9,000 


June  18 


iant    3:    Applies    only    for    1940-51. 
y  applying  values  obtained  by  inter- 
between    the    1939    and    1952    ratios 
nds  of   taxable   fiduciaries   to    total 
dividends  to  the  dividend   of   tax- 
i.Trier  as  tabulated  in  "Statistics  of 
1944  and  1945  dividends  separated 
combined    dividend    and    interest 
n  by  u.'ing  ratio  fcr  1956. 
ii;    as   published    in   "Statistics   of 
part  1,  but  adjusted  1954-56  to  take 
of  exclusion.     Alaska:    1939-42,  and 
1956  as  tabulated  in  "Statistics  of 
part  1,  1936-38  estimated  by  apply- 
Hawaii    dividends    In    these    years 
dividend   as  a   percent   of   Hawaii's 
In  1939:    1943-54  as  Just  noted  but 
and  1955  as  benchmark  dates  for 
Alaska's  as  a  percent  of  Hawaii's 
total   by   interpolation:    1957   esti- 
applying  to  NID's  personal   dlvl- 
of   that    year   the    percentage 
Hawaii's  dividends  comprised  of 
dividend  receipts  in   1956. 


re<  elpts 

a  id 
pern  onal 


timated  by  the  National  Income  Di- 

the  OfBce  of  Business  Economics  of 

of  Commerce,  and  published  in 

Income"  1936-45  and  "U.S.  Income 

t,"    1946-55.     The    1956   and    1957 

revised  data  from  July  1959  Survey 

Business. 


8.  Data  supplied  by  Selma  Goldsmith,  Na- 
tional Income  Division.  Office  of  Business 
Economics,  Department  of  Commeroe. 

9.  Estimated  by  applying  to  line  7  the  ratio 
of  nonprofit  organization  stockholdings  to 
total  stockholdings  (net  of  corporate  hold- 
ings). Total  stockholdings  1936-44  as  esti- 
mated by  Raymond  Goldsmith  (table  F-4  of 
app.  P  of  "Financial  Intermediaries  in  the 
American  Economy  Since  1000,"  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  19581  fcr 
benchmark  dates  1933.  1939,  and  1945,  and 
by  Interpolation  for  the  other  years  In  the 
period:  fur  1945-55,  estimated  prepared  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
"Post-War  Capital  Markets"  study  provided 
by  Morris  Mendclson.  Nonprofit  organi7,n- 
tion  stockholdings  1936  49  as  estimated  b\ 
Raymf.nd  Goldsmith  ("A  Study  of  Saving  in 
the  United  States,"  vol.  III.  Princeton,  1956, 
pp.  450,  452 J  for  benchmark  dates  1933,  1939. 
11)45,  and  1949  and  by  interpolation  for  the 
other  years  in  the  period;  for  1950  and  1951 
similarly  estimated  on  basis  of  Goldsmith 
1919  and  estimate  for  1952  in  Morris  Mendel- 
son,  "Tlie  Flow  of  Funds  Through  the  Fi- 
nancial Markets."  1953  55,  a  technical  paper 
cf  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(in  press);  1953-55  from  this  same  source 
For  1956  and  1957  we  used  1956's  percentage 
of  total  stockholdings. 

10.  For  133a  51  estimated  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  a.s  line  9.  Stockholdings  of 
peiisl  .1  funds  far  1939,  1945,  and  1949,  from 
R.iyniv.nd  Goldsmith's  'Financial  Intermedi- 
aries in  the  American  Economy  Since  1900." 
table  A -10  and  1952  from  Mendelson's  "The 
Plow  of  Funds,  etc.;"  for  the  remaining  years 
estimated  by  interpolation  using  the  values 
for  these  4  years  and  1933.  For  1952  through 
1957  estimated  as  follows  from  data  In  SEC. 
"Corporate  Pension  Funds."  annual  releases; 
to  the  pension  fund  bondholdings.  yield  flij- 
urfs  were  applied,  and  the  estimated  inter- 
est receipts  were  subtracted  from  the  toUil 
of  Interest  and  dividends  received  by  pension 
funds  The  dividend  figure  so  obtained  was 
raised  by  5  percent  to  take  account  of  omi.,- 
slons  In  the  coverage  of  the  SEC  survey. 

11  Estimates  supplied  by  National  Inc mv 
Division.  Oflice  of  Business  Economics,  Dr- 
pMrtnient  of  Commerce. 

Even  this  brief  description  will  Indic.ite 
t>iat  our  results  rest  on  numerous  assunip- 
t'nns  rather  than  precise  data.  For  almost 
all  Items,  however,  alternative  asstunptions 
or  estimating  procedures  would  have  yielded 
suiistantially  similar  figures.  In  only  one 
category  wculd  this  not  have  been  the  case — 
line  4,  dividends  of  the  fiduciaries — and  her«> 
we  have  provided  three  sets  of  estimates. 


-hi    ttaiil/r\  of  tnlfre!<t  ltd  i  ( purlt  I  <»/.  Ihj:  iil  (in",  li'.if!  .'', 
lDoll;4r.<  in  t!inus:in'l.<] 


11)38 


S23. 008 


•''l.iKI.5 


1930 


I»40 


ISMl 


I  i 

j^aL.'iit;  I  i.*i<.i3,2''.2  1  i.ii'2>,7.*y 

70.  .^9 
.'.it,  249  1         t.2. 177   I 


315,208  j      3<).i,'297         21(0,2."^ 
--.         2f.0,  MIS 


1,  ■.o9 

1,  111^662 

3,822.000 
111.400 

31.100 
46a  000 

16.000 


1,559 

1.  104.  .103 

a,  7C.1. 000 
112.800 

2S.600 
440,900 

2S.000 


1.  fA5 

1.354.332 
I,  344,  722 

3.701.000 

114.900 

28.100 

419.600 

38.  niKi 


72y 


277. 1170 
2'.*S.  735 

1.  mt 


1.441.498 
1.  402,  263 

3.  672.  000 

11.1,300 

33,700 
364,  100 

57.IXX1 


1912 


11)43 


1944 


10,',  .Vi! 


2,V..  (MV2 

2;ki,  1<-2S 
i.iin 


.v<,-.,  754 
1.7.  472 
t-«.159 


23H,  04S 
2:w.  133 

1.301 


N?fi,  763 
8.301 

7:t.  :fii 


'.;;{2.  942 
20y,  133 

l,3r,6 


1M5 

VHC,  971 

9,  2».4 

>7,244 


2,12,  .124 
247.  srj 

1   fflip 


1.  4<l7.  irj  I   l,2.'vM32  ■   Llvr^.  SOI      1.2.34.313 


1.  3H3.  U2y 

3.  494.  f>oo 

1I3.(KI0 

40.  6(X) 

3.'J.  700 

78.  Of  .1 


1.  2.19.  217  I    1,  17:.,  i<92  I   1.  221),  fifil 
3.391,000  !  :i.  Ml,  000     3.  !(03,  000 


UO.UX)  I       lOs.  300 

47,  700  54,  800 

34H,  (500  333. 000 

111.  "XI  2,\'l.  000 


IOC,  000 

02,000 

302.400 

377,000 


1M6 

I .  Ot".7,  (!il2 
10.  2t2t 

"-■i,  -JUT 


271.312 
31  (■.,31, J 

1,31'3 


1,  433.  4.-.1 
1,47\452 

4, 37r^  noo 

10.1, 2mj 

67,  <(00 

380,70(1 

440.f«iO 


1960 
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19.1C 

1937 

19.'W 

1930 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

'.no 

2,  742,  ajO 

I,4R4.(»f,8 
1,  482, 9H3 

:4. 1 2 

.14.  US 

1944 

1945 

1946 

12.  Minii.--  iiilfrot  of  group  liospitaliwtioii  ami 

health  jilMn.'^ 

).".  Ml)  '  t«lal  [icr.sonal  interest  r(x-oliil.s  ad- 
justi'd  for  comiianibility  with  tax  return 

(l,itii.  . _ 

11.  liit'Tist  i;;i[>=13-(".: 

.\     \iiriiint  1 

H— Variant  2 

!'.    IMatiM'  iiilorcst  giip^  14+13X100: 

.\     Variant  1 

«-  \ariaiit  2 . 

3,  2.'iO,  (Kn) 
2,  (i.)7,  600 

'.2.  f.O 

3.  2.Vi.iKJ(i 
2.(l.W.9fiO 

.■...:,2 

.'f,  31KI,  eai 
2,012. 'i:i8 



3,  l.V.,  700 
I,9t-.2.  197 

(.2  l»j 

3,  100,  OMJ 

1,740.  2i'.*i 
1.77.1.878 

■V,.  32 
.17  27 

■200 

3,  101,  700 

!,fift).  202 
l,639,4:j7 

ra.  .'si 

.12.  8») 

.'.00 

2. 908, 000 

1,. 101,037 
1,52.1,171 

51.61 
.12.  44 

1.400 

2,  70(1,  .100 

1,500,099 
1,  .124,  .108 

.v..  ,17 
.>).  4,1 

1,80(1 

3, 053, 800 

1,  819,  487 
1,824,139 

.19.  ,18 
59.73 

2.  •(<  •  1 

3,  490.  lUKi 

2,06(i,  4  40 
2,02I,44K 

.w.  m 

.17.  7(i 

I>)47 

104s 

IIM'.I 

19.V) 

19.11 

19,12 

19,13 

1014                19.V, 

1956 

19.17 

1.  Inttri'.st.s  ri[)<irtt'.l   l.y   iu'livi'lu.il-  ini   la\ 

rt'lurii-'.. . 

2,  riiH  c.'-tiniiiti'd   iiit<ri->t   in   (.ihir   iiici.iiic 

1040  \  or  W-2  r.Hirns 
:<    rius  iiit<Tef.t  iiulii.il  d  in  parliit  r>hi|i  in- 
conii' 

4.    rillS     lllt<ri'.Sl     of     li.lllii.ll  i.->     1.  «l:il.  ^     .ill'l 

lriisf->' 

A     Viui;int  I  .  .   .   ._ 

«     Variiuil2 

,'.  .Minus   intvrcu-t   on   returns   from    Al:k<k;i, 

Hawaii . 

6    Fniial!"  jicrsonal  Intercut  rcctjpts  aoe<iunt.  d 
for  on  l«x  returns: 

.\- Variant  I 

H— Variant  2    . 

1,  12-.,  (11 

s  :uo 
^-<,  til 

■2>vV  -rAl 
27.^,  tl2f, 

l..'<)3,32'.) 
1,  4'A4I4 

4,  v74,'»Kl 

107,  lAlO 

:2,  ■.(«) 

ZVi.  KH 

dm.  Km 

2.  70(1 

.'). '.«.2.  DIU 

2,4.VH.77I 
2,  4**,  ONfi 

1.2  Of. 
(i2.  31 

I    2(>:t.  Mil 

*rj    J7s 

2v  1   y^j 

2.VI  liOl 

:i.  211 

l.()72,  :i3«i 
l.Ml.  11,1 

4.  9>*.()(I0 

111.700 

79.000 

2.12. ''.(K. 

-.14,  (Km 

:?,  21  m 

3. '.>":.:*»! 

2..'»l.1.  104 

2, :)  ic,  :tjvi 

1 

.is  0(1 
.is.  H4 

1.  127.  s:«) 

<'.  .OS 

107  :(i., 

■."(1.0,14 
2.VI,  7Wi 

.(.  '/.I 

J,92y.  2.17 
I,SS>*,  9S<t 

,1,  420.  (KHI 

111  soo 

KH.  'Mm 

2.'s1,  2<K.' 

'•. 1,111(1 

:..  iioii 

4,  :it.i,  ,'.tm 

2.  4.3«i.  24.1 
2.  170.  .111 

1 

.1.1.  KI 

.vv  7:i 

I,.1M.1,  (-.(M 

r...1i:i 

121.  3;<s 

2;t9. 11.1 

2s<'.,  2.'>4 
3.  12.1 

2, 022,  445 
2. 009,  .IM 

.1.  Wsl,  00(1 

123,000 

102,  3)J0 

2.'.3,  3<J0 

l«  1,1.  0(10 

t,  UK) 

4.  777.  .3»(0 

2.  7.14.  »*fi.1 
2.  7(i7,  710 

.17.  <•.»•. 
.17.  93 

1.702.21.1 

.1.  749 
14.1.770 

:flO,  S90 
•274.  H47 

■i,  770 

2,160,854 

2.  1 24,  .mi 

fi,  45(1, 000 
l.ls.  S(K> 
121',  (HXI 
2.1.1,  400 
('<yj.  (M) 
4,  .'<«) 

5,  2ti).  311(1 

3, 079,  44<; 

3,  1 1.1,  489 

:.K.76 
.19.  45 

!.«>4<'..  s-MO 
4,S47 

102.  '.OS 

309,258 

3,  355 

2,320,217 

2,  042.  649 

3,910 

187,  956 

319,888 

4.741 

2,  549.  G02 

2.  37fi,  23") 
.1.731 

201,52') 

33i,ai.< 

C,  084 
2,  OOC,  4S;i 

2.  :m.  t'i09 

:y  175 

21!'.  098 

340,  :a>i 

5,  975 
3, 140,  245 

2,  872,  013 

2,713 

242,  ."$23 

362,048 

10,991 

3.468,106 

3  31s.  O.K  I 

3.000 

27*070 

41S,  2«l 

12,r.9s 

4,007,510 

.     I'lrsonal  inteie.~t  nc^ii.t-  .ui  f■^^lIlUll<  .i  t.v 

.MI)' 

>>.   Minus  uitf'rtc-t  rrdipt-  cf  iioniirofit  orKaui- 

/.^tion.-;.   .                                     

■•    .Minu.'.  iiiteiiv-l  ni'.ipts  of  nonin~iir.<l  |.»n 

siou  fund". 
10.  .Minus   tax-f\enipt    intiTist   of  .<i,iie   ;iFi.i 

liM'iil  government  IxmiK  . 
11     .Minus    aeerueil    di>e(>um    of    l'  -     -ivin^' 

tionds  -.    -     

12.  Minus  interest  of  Kroup  ht>spitalii,.lii.ri  ami 

Jicaltli  pl,ins      

\3.  Ml)  1  tot  il  person-.tl  imprest  re<fipis  .i<l- 
jil.<f'<l  for  ciiinjiaratiilil  \    »ilh  I  i\  ifturii 

•  lata        -    : 

14    Iiitere.it  pap  =  13  -  (i. 

A     \  arialit  1 

H    A'arialil  2 

1'..  Krlative  Interct  I'ap  =  14^13X100: 

\     \  ari.ilil  1       - 

H     \;u1ant  2    -.. 

C,  802,  (m 

m\.  000 

iW.  400 
274,000 

r.97, 000 

.1,  000 

.1.  Ki.i,  noo 

3. 1  SI,  383 
57.80 

7,422,000 
180,900 
197,800 
301,000 
630,000 
5,900 

6,015,500 
3,555,838 

58.24 

8, 123, 000 
200,400 
237,30(1 
362,201 
599,00<J 

7, 4ai 

6,716,700 
3,810,247 

5C.73 

8,660,000 
229,300 
27.1,  400 
438.700 
38.8.000 
0.400 

7,  310,  200 
4.178.955 

57.09 

9,  578, 000 
241,200 
318,500 
457,000 
419,000 
11,600 

8, 130, 700 
4, 662,  MM 

67.34 

11, 060,  (.10  ■ 
272,500 
37.\  000 
."iO^OOO 
413,000 
14,100 

9,  490, 000 
5, 482,  484 

57.77 

"" ""'\ 

1 

1  Nation. il  Income  division.  ()llie...f  Un^pi.^-  K.-<itioi!:i.-«.  Deparluieiit  of  Cnrnnu'rco. 


NOTES  FOR  TABLE  A  -2 

(The  pitragrajjh  numbers  refer  to  lines  of  the 
table  1 

1.  As  tabulated  anntially  in  "Statistics  of 
Income."  part  1.  For  1944  and  1945  when  a 
combined  dividend  and  interest  figure  was 
reported,  interest  was  estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  1946  ratio  of  Interest  to  interest  and 
dividends  conablned. 

2.  See  notes  for  line  2  of  table  A-1 . 

3.  Tabulations  in  special  supplements  to 
"Statistics  of  Income"  for  1939.  1946,  1947, 
and  1953.  For  all  other  years  up  to  1953  esti- 
mated by  interpolation  lislng  interest  re- 
ceived by  partnerships  as  a  percent  of  total 
personal  monetary  interest  as  determined 
from  NID  data  published  in  "U.S.  Income 
and  Product"  (for  derivation  see  notes  for 
line  7  below).  For  1954  on  similarly  esti- 
mated using  1953's  percentage. 

4.  A-Varlant  1 :  Tabulated  in  "Statistics  of 
Income  "  for  1937,  1938.  1939,  1952,  1954.  and 
1956.  Estimate  for  all  other  years  by  use  of 
percentages  (or  interpolations  thereof)  that 
interest  of  fiduciaries  comprised  of  total  per- 
sonal monetary  interest  as  from  the  tabula- 
tions computed  for  these  years.  Nineteen 
hundred  and  fifty-seven's  value  derived  by 
using  same  percentage  afi  1956. 

B-Variant  2:  Estimates  for  1940-51  derived 
by  applying  values  obtained  by  interpolat- 
ing between  the  1939  and  1952  ratios  of  in- 
terest of  taxable  fiduciaries  to  total  fiduciary 
interest  to  the  ttgure  (tabulated  in  "Statistic* 
of  Income")  for  interest  of  taxable  fiduciar- 
ies. For  both  variants  1  and  2,  interest 
broken  out  of  combined  interest  and  divi- 
dend total  using  ratlcjs  that  applied  In  1946. 


5.  Hawaii:  All  years  but  1943  from  "Sta- 
tistics of  Income."  Nineteen  hundred  and 
forty-three  estimated  from  1942  ratio  of  Ha- 
waii's interest  to  total  interest.  For  1944 
and  1945  separated  from  dividends  in  the 
combined  total  reported  by  using  1946  per- 
centage. 

Alaska:  1930-42.  1955,  and  1956,  from  "Sta- 
tistics of  Income."  Values  for  all  the  other 
years  are  estimates  based  on  interpolation 
of  1939,  1942.  and  1955  ratios  of  Alaska's 
interest  to  total  interest. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  fifty-seven  esti- 
mated for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  combined  by 
applying  to  1957  personal  monetary  interest, 
the  ratio  found  for  1956  for  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii interest  in  relation  to  total  interest. 

7.  Derive  from  estimates  published  by  the 
National  Income  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Business  Ek?onomics  of  the  Dei>artment  of 
Commerce — 1936-45  in  "National  Income" 
(1954  edition;  1946-55  in  "U.S.  Income  and 
Output  ";  1956  and  1957  from  "Survey  of 
Current  Business,"  July  1969.  For  all  years 
we  derived  the  line  7  values  by  subtracting 
invputed  Interest  paid  from  and  adding  im- 
puted interest  received  to  personal  interest 
income. 

8.  Derived  by  applying  bond  yields  and 
mortgage  Interest  rates  to  estimated  bond 
and  mortgage  holdings  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. 

End  of  the  year  figure  for  U.S.  Government 
securities,  corporation  bonds,  farm  and  non- 
farm  mortgages  owned  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations were  taken: 

(a)  For  1933,  1939,  1945,  1949  from  R.  Gold- 
smith, "A  Study  of  Savings  With  U.S.,"  vol- 


ume m,  page  450  (table  X-1),  Princeton. 
Interpolation  was  used  for  the  other  years 
in  between. 

(b)  For  1953-65  from  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  "The  Flow  of  Funds 
Through  the  Financial  Markets"  1953-56,  by 
Morris  Mendelson  (in  press) . 

Average  yields  for  corporate  bonds  Aaa 
rating  of  Moody's  Investor  Service  was 
chosen. 

Interest  rates  for  nonfarm  mortgages  esti- 
mated as  follows:  1936-44  from  page  132  of 
R.  J.  Saulnier's  "Urban  Mortgage  Liending 
by  Life  Insurance  Companies"  (National  Bu- 
reau of  Economics  Research,  1950) .  1945-57. 
table  B,  page  17  of  "Joint  Investment  Bulle- 
tin" note  No.  259  of  Life  Iiusurance  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

For  farm  mortgages  from  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census 
"Historical  Statistics  of  the  U.S."  column 
253,  page  111. 

The  following  procedure  was  followed  to 
estimate  the  accrued  interest  in  each  year: 

From  the  average  amount  of  securities 
owned  in  1  year  (obtained  by  averaging  the 
two  end-of-the-year  figures)  was  subtracted 
the  average  amount  owned  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  thus  obtained  was  multi- 
plied by  the  average  yield  of  that  year. 

To  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
crease in  holding  took  place  evenly  through- 
out the  year,  half  of  increment  of  interest  in 
year  one  was  credited  to  year  one  and  half 
to  year  two;  half  of  the  Increment  of  in- 
terest in  year  two  was  credited  to  year  two 
and  half  to  year  three,  and  so  on. 
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Interest  of  nonprofit  organizations  for 
I9S6  and  1957  estimated  by  applying  to  per- 
sonal monetary  interest  flg\ires  for  these 
years  th»  ratio  of  Interact  of  zu>nproAt  or- 
ganisations to  personal  monetary  Interest  In 
;965. 

9.  End  of  the  year  value  of  bondholdlng 
weio  taken — 

(a)  Fi»  tlie  period  1936-46:  Benchmarks 
data  for  year  1933,  1939,  1945  from  R.  W. 
Ooldamlth's,  "Financial  Intennedlarlee  In  the 
American  Economy."  page  371.  Interpola- 
tions were  used  for  the  years  In  between. 

For  the  period  1945-50,  bondholdings  per- 
centages figure  estimated  by  R.  Goldsmith 
In  the  above-mentioned  book  were  applied  to 
total  assets  estimated  by  Roger  Murray,  "A 
Fresh  Look  at  Pension  Funds"  in  "Triists  and 
Estates,"  November  1955.  For  the  years 
1951-67  ftom  SEC  "Corporate  Pension 
Funds,"  annual  release. 

Amount  of  mortgages:  End  of  the  year 
value  for  1955-57  from  SEC  "Corporate  Pen- 
slo^Funds."  1958.  table  1. 

198S-54:  Kstlmated  as  1  percent  of  total 
asset  in  Robert  Tllove  "Pension  Funds  and 
Economic  Freedom"  (ftmd  for  the  Republic, 
1959),  1  percent  is  the  1955  ratio  of  mort- 
gages to  total  assets. 

Average  yields  as  calculated  by  Moody's  In- 
vestor Service  and  Interest  rate  for  mort- 
gages as  explained  In  notes  fc3r  line  8. 

The  procedure  to  estimate  accrued  Inter- 
est In  each  year  was  exactly  like  that  fol- 
lowed for  line  8  except  that  tor  the  calcula- 
tion of  Interest  from  corporate  t>onda,  the 
yearly  increase  in  bondholdlng  was  multi- 
plied by  0.707  (that  Is  the  proportion  of  pub- 
lic utility  bonds  owned  by  noninsiu'ed  pen- 
sion funds  in  1954  according  to  the  New  York 
State  banking  study,  "Pension  and  Other 
Employee  Welfare  Plan:  A  Survey  of  Fund 
Held  by  State  and  National  Bank  in  New 
York  State") .  The  figure  thus  obtained  was 
multtpUed  by  the  average  jrleld  of  public- 
utility  bonds  from  "Moody's  Investor  Serv- 
ice." The  remaining  amotint  was  treated  as 
Industrial  bonds  and  Moody's  Investor  Serv- 
ice Aaa  ylHds  were  used  for  them.  Interest 
so  eattmated  for  1951-57  raised  by  5  percent 
to  take  account  of  omissions  in  the  cover- 
age of  the  SEC  survey. 

10.  1936-52  from  Lawrence  H.  Selzer,  "In- 
terest u  a  Source  of  Personal  Inctnne  and  Tax 
Revenue,"  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, Occasional  Paper  No.  51,  page  1282. 
Value  for  1953-55  from  Lawrence  H.  Seltzer's 
wn^aheeta,  with  $S  million  added  to  take 
care  of  wholly  and  partially  exempt  Federal 
securities.  1956  and  1957  estimated  by  ap- 
plying 1955  ratio  of  Seltaer's  extension  of 
George  Lent's  individual  holdings  of  State 
and  local  government  securities  to  total  groas 
State  and  local  debt  to  interest  pajrments  of 
State  and  local  governments  in  1956  and  1957. 
(Then  we  added  the  $8  million  noted  above 
on  the  score  of  Federal  securities.) 

11.  18S6-52  from  Lawrence  H.  Seltzer,  "In- 
terest,"  etc..  as  cited  above,  page  1280.  1958- 
57  estimated  on  a  basis  similar  to  Seltzer's 
from  table  3,  page  35  of  Treasury  Bulletin. 
March   1958. 

12.  1952-^5  end  of  the  year  value  as  tabu- 
lated in  Morris  Mendelson's  "Flows  of  Funds 
Through  the  Financial  Markets."  19fiS-55 
(NBER.  in  press).  1956-67  eatimated  by 
applying  the  same  percentage  increase  as  be- 
tween 1964  and  1955  (approximately  20  per- 
cent). 1940-52  estimated  taking  1940  anil 
1952  as  benchmark  years  and  interpolating  in 
between,  and  assiunlng  1940  and  previous 
years  amount  equal  zero. 

The  procedure  followed  to  estimate  the 
Increase  in  interest  accrued  was  like  that 
followed  for  line  8  except  that  here  we  \ised 
yields  on  long-term  Governments,  as  given  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin. 

■XPLAMATION  OF  TABLES  8  AND  1 0 

These  are  rough  esUmates  based  on  tabu- 
lations of  the  ACP  data  made  available  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In   1951.     We 


descrlb»  the  dividend  estimates  of  table  6. 
The  pn  tcedures  used  in  deriving  the  table  10 
values  ire  the  same. 

The  estimate  of  underreporting  must  be 
made  a  s  a  range  rather  than  any  single  value, 
becausu,  with  only  the  total  tax  change  re- 
ported for  returns  with  dividend  errors,  it 
was  nejessary  arbitrarily  to  assign  fractions 
of  that  total  tax  change  to  the  dividend  error 
alone.  In  the  ACP  tabulations  dividend 
were  classified  as  major  or  minor 
All  retvu-ns  that  met  the  following 
were   placed  in  the   major   error 


errors 
errors, 
condltlbns 
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The  error  In  dividends  accounted  for 

portion  of  the  change  In  adjusted 

income,  i.e.,  the  addition  (or  subtrac- 

to  audit. 
The  change  in  adjusted  gross  income 
for  a  bigger  fraction  of  the 
change  than  exemption  or  deduc- 
,  or  mathematical  error. 
*ther   returns    with    dividends    errors 
di  islgnated  minor  error  returns. 
Follofving  this  classification  we  set  up  3 
itles  for  major  error  returns:  100,  75, 
percent  of  the  total  tax  change  due  to 
error,  and  3  percentage  assump- 
mlncw  error  returns:  40,  30,  and  20 
In   every   case    we   estimated    the 
dlvlderids  uncovered  by  the  ACP  by  dividing 
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the  tax  change  assiuned  due  to  the  errors  In 
dividend  reporting  by  the  marginal  rate  that 
applied  on  average  to  all  taxpayers  (taken 
from  "Statistics  of  Income")  In  each  of  the 
broad  Income  classes  by  which  the  ACP  data 
were  tabulated  and  for  Joint  and  separate 
returns. 

The  lower  value  of  the  estimates  in  table  6 
Is  the  sum  of  the  60  percent  for  major  errors 
and  25  percent  for  minor  error  assumptions: 
the  upper  values  of  the  range  come  from 
adding  the  results  of  the  100  and  40  percent 
assumptions.  The  upper  value  of  the  range 
is  almost  surely  above  the  actual  figure,  but 
it  cannot  be  stated  as  positively  that  the 
lower  limit  of  our  range  Is  below  the  real 
value. 

Tables  7  and  11  are  derived  from  6  and  10 
and  data  frc»n  "Statistics  of  Income." 

Estimating  the  revenue  gain  associated  with 
full  correction  of  dividend  and  interest 
underreporting 

1.  Dividends:  From  table  6  we  derived  the 
Income  class  distribution  of  dividend  under- 
repKJrtlng.  applied  these  percentages  to  our 
residual  underreporting  figure  of  $860  mil- 
lion, and  multiplied  the  amounts  so  obtained 
by  the  marginal  rates  (weighted  by  the  pro- 
portion of  Joint  and  separate  returns)  that 
applied  to  the  taxable  income  in  each  ad- 
justed gross  Income  class. 
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{rom  table  6. 

from  data  of  table  10.  p.  1423.  "Statistics  of  Income- 19.V>.  Individunl  Income  Tui  Retoma.' 


In  erest 


From  table  10  we  derived  the 
class  distribution  of  Interest  under- 
applied  these  percentages  to  our 
Tinderreportlng  figure  of  tS-d   bil- 
multlplled  the  amounts  so  obtained 


by  the  marginal  rates  (weighted  by  the  pro- 
portion  of  Joint  and  separate  returns)  that 
applied  to  the  taxable  Income  in  each  ad- 
Jxisted  gross  income  cla.ss. 
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I  Deriv*  a  from  table  10. 

>  Derlvt  d  from  data  of  table  10,  p.  1423, 

Mr.  ]  :eATINQ.  Mr.  President,  s  par- 
liamen  ary  Inquiry 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Mr. 
SxATHiRs  In  the  chair).  The  Senator 
will  sta  « it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  was  temporarily 
occuplejd.  I  did  not  hear  the  last  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ^ROXMIRE.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  Professor 
Hollaiu  of  MJ.T.  relating  to  the  bill  on 
which  am  working  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  i^ssumes  th&t  the  Senator  from 
New  Yc  rk  has  no  objection. 


'SUtiMics  of  Inootne- 19.16.  Individual  Income  T  n  Rt  tiim.i.' 


Mr.  KEATINO.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  May  I  join  in  the  ab- 
sence of  objection? 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  A. 
Pechman  entitled  "Withholding  for  In- 
terest and  Dividends,"  which  appears  In 
"Essays  in  Federal  Taxation."  a  publi- 
cation of  the  Committee  fen*  Economic 
Development  of  December  195J>,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point.  The 
article  starts  on  page  63  and  runs 
through  page  82. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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Wn-HKOUUHO  rem.  Imtbubt  amo  Dividkkds 
( By  Jo— ph  A.  Fechman  •) 

Under  present  law,  interest  and  dividends 
are  reported  by  Individual  Income-tax  payers 
on  a  voluntary  basis  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  depends  on  its  regular  enforce- 
ment procedures  to  detect  underreporting. 
Payers  of  Interest  and  dividends  file  annual 
information  returns  with  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  tor  each  person  to  whom  divi- 
dend payments  of  $10  or  more  and  interest 
pajrments  of  $600  or  more  are  made  during 
a  calendar  year.  However,  the  information- 
return  system  has  not  been  effective,  and 
compliance  with  respect  to  both  Interest  and 
dividends,  particularly  the  former,  has  been 
poor. 

The  record  of  compliance  by  recipients  of 
Interest  and  dividends  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  compliance  record  of  wage  earners. 
During  World  War  II.  when  most  wage  earn- 
ers became  subject  to  the  individual  Income 
tax  for  the  first  time,  It  was  recognized  that 
collection  at  source  was  essential  to  provide 
far  effective  compliance  and  enforcement. 
The  wage  withholding  system,  which  was 
enacted  in  1943,  is  now  regarded  as  a  ma}or 
advancement  in  tax  administration:  It  has 
pushed  compliance  of  wage  earners  close  to 
the  100-percent  level  and  has  provided  a 
convenient  method  for  the  individual  to 
budget  his  taxes. 

The  possibility  of  extending  withholding 
to  Interest  and  dividends  has  loeen  explored 
by  the  Congress  on  several  occasions,  most 
recently  In  1950  and  1951.  In  each  of  these 
years,  a  withholding  provision  for  dividends 
(and  Interest,  In  1951)  was  Included  In  the 
revenue  bill  |>assed  by  the  House,  but  both 
attempts  were  unsucceesful  In  the  Senate. 
The  1950  plan,  which  was  patterned  after  the 
wage  withholding  system,  was  rejected  large- 
ly because  corporations  claimed  that  the  cost 
of  compliance  wotild  be  burdensome  for 
them.  The  1951  plan  departed  substantially 
from  the  basic  procedures  used  In  wage 
withholding  and  greatly  minimized  the  bur- 
dens of  compliance  for  withholding  agents 
and  taxpayers.  It  was  rejected,  nonetheless, 
primarily  on  the  ground  that  It  Involved 
vt-lthholdlng  of  tax  from  nontaxable  recipi- 
ents of  dividends  and  Interest. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
the  considerations  for  and  against  withhold- 
ing on  dividends  and  Interest.  As  back- 
ground for  the  discussion,  the  paper  begins 
with  a  review  of  the  withholding  plans  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  to  date  and  the  ob- 
jections raised  against  them  (sec.  I) .  It  then 
summaxlzses  the  statistical  evidence  on  un- 
derreporting of  interest  and  dividends  (sec. 
II):  explains  in  detaU  how  the  1951  plan 
woiild  c^serate  and  how  It  can  be  modified  to 
provide  prompt  refunds  to  individuals  and 
organizations  not  subject  to  tax  (sec.  HI) ; 
and,  finally,  evaluates  the  remaining  argu- 
ments fCH*  and  against  withholding  (sec.  IV). 
The  major  conclusions  of  the  f»aper  are 
as  follows: 

1.  The  revenue  loss  due  to  the  underreport- 
ing of  dividends  and  interest  has  been  serious 
enough  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  withhold- 
ing for  many  years.  Moreover,  the  statistical 
evidence  shows  that  compliance  has  not  only 
not  been  improving,  but  has  actually  been 
deteriorating  under  present  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. In  1067,  the  latest  year  for  which 
tax  retiu-n  data  are  available.  $1  billion  of 
dividends  and  $3.5  bUlion  of  Interest  faUed 
to  show  up  on  the  returns  of  individuals 
subject  to  tax. 

2.  Since  there  are  tens  of  mlllloas  of  in- 
terest and  dividend  recipients.  It  would  be 
prohibitively  coatly  for  the  Internal  Bevenue 
Service  to  match  the  amounts  reported  on 


'  The  views  expressed  taareln  do  not  neoes- 
aarlly  reflect  those  of  tta*  UimIbus.  oaoara. 

and  other  staff  members  of  the  Ckxnmlttee 
for  Economic  Development. 
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tax  returns  with  the  information  returns  filed 
^J  payers  of  interest  and  dividends.  Com- 
missioners of  Internal  Revenue  under  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  administrations 
have  faUed  to  stop  the  deterioration  in  In- 
terest and  dividend  compliance  by  the  use  of 
the  regular  enforcement  techniques,  simply 
because  it  would  be  wasteful  to  use  their 
scarce  resources  for  enforcing  the  tax  on  In- 
terest and  dividends  when  these  resources 
can  be  used  more  productively  elsewhere. 
The  only  practical  alternative  is  to  with- 
hold. 

3.  Among  the  withholding  methods  con- 
sidered to  date,  the  1951  plan  provides  a 
good  balance  among  the  various  considera- 
tions that  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
designing  a  withholding  system  for  Interest 
and  dividends.  It  would  impose  no  addi- 
tional burdens  on  payers,  and  would  not 
complicate  the  Individual  Income  tax  return 
unduly.  The  major  drawback  of  the  original 
1951  plan  Is  that  it  would  withhold  on  non- 
taxable Individuals.  If  this  is  regarded  as  a 
serious  Inequity,  the  1951  plan  can  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  quarterly  refunds  to  such 
persons. 

4.  A  comprehensive  Interest  and  dividend 
withholding  system  would  increase  the 
revenues  of  the  Federal  Government 
roughly  $900  million  at  this  year's  Income 
levels.  With  the  pressure  for  revenue  as 
large  as  it  is.  and  Is  likely  to  be  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  it  is  bad  public  policy  to  con- 
tinue to  lose  revenues  of  this  magnitude 
from  any  source.  Whether  the  tinderreport- 
lng of  Interest  and  dividends  is  due  to  in- 
advertence or  to  outright  evasion,  it  Is  In- 
equitable to  permit  recipients  of  these  types 
of  income  to  avoid  paying  their  full  share  of 
the  taxload. 

I.    HTSTORT    or    PROPOSALS    TO    WTTHHOLD    ON 
INTEREST    AND    DIVIDENDS 

A.  Revenue  Acts  of  1913-16 

Pew  people  realize  that  withholding  is  not 
a  recent  innovation  In  the  annals  of  income 
taxation  In  this  country.  The  Tariff  Act  of 
1913,  the  first  income  law  enacted  after  the 
16th  amendment  was  ratified,  provided  for 
collection  at  source  of  the  normal  individual 
income  tax  on — "Interest,  salaries,  wages, 
premiums,  annuities,  compensation,  remu- 
neration, emoluments,  or  other  fixed  and  de- 
terminable annual  periodic  gains,  profits, 
and  Income." 

This  provision  was  retained  In  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1914  and  1916.  Dividends  were 
not  made  subject  to  withholding  under  these 
acts  because  they  were  at  the  time  (and. 
In  fact,  until  1996)  exempt  from  the  normal 
tax. 

Since  the  Income  tax  applied  to  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  Nation's  income  re- 
cipients in  this  period,  the  withholding  sys- 
tem was  not  essential  for  tax  Inforoement. 
Moreover,  in  actual  operation,  the  early  with- 
holding system  was  crude  and  ineffective 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mended Its  discontinuation  in  his  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  IBIB.  The  reconunen- 
dation  was  accepted  by  the  Congress  In  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1917  and  reporting  of  "In- 
formation at  the  soaroe"  was  substituted 
instead. 

B.  World  War  II  proposaU 

Withholding  was  not  considered  seriously 
again  until  1941.  In  that  year,  the  Treas- 
ury Informally  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  a  plan  for  withholding  on 
wages,  salaries.  Interest,  and  dividends  at  a 
16-percent  rate.  But  the  committee's  reac- 
tion was  unfavorable  and  action  was  post- 
poned until  the  following  year. 

Carly  in  1942,  the  Treasury  formally  pro- 
posed withholding  on  wages,  salaries,  bond 
interest,  and  dlTldends.  In  tlie  caae  at  divi- 
dends and  interest,  the  Treasury's  plan  pro- 
vided for  wltfaholdlng  at  a  rate  of  10  percent 
on  all  dividends  and  bond  interest  paid  to 
all  individuals  except  those  who  filed  a  cer- 


tificate with  the  payer  certifying  that  their 
gross  Income  for  the  taxaMe  year  was  ex- 
pected to  be  less  than  th^r  exemptions  and 
credits  for  dependents.  Payers  were  re- 
quired, under  the  plan,  to  accompany  all 
payments  of  Interest  and  dividends  with  a 
receipt  showing  the  amount  withheld.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  also  required 
to  send  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  a 
list  of  all  payments  miule  during  the  year, 
the  amount  of  tax  withheld  from  each  re- 
cipient, and  a  copy  of  the  exemption  cer- 
tificates for  recipients  not  subject  to  with- 
holding. The  revenue  blU  of  1942,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  Included  the  Treasury's  with- 
holding plan,  modified  to  apply  to  aU  bond 
interest  and  dividends  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  complications  of  exemption  certificates. 

While  the  bill  was  being  considered  by 
the  Senate,  the  Treasury's  plan  was  se- 
verely criticized  by  representatives  of  in- 
dustry, banks,  accountants,  and  other  groups. 
The  major  objections  were  that  the  furnish- 
ing of  receipts  to  bondholders  and  stock- 
holders and  the  processing  of  withholding 
exemption  certificates  would  place  a  heavy 
burden  of  compliance  on  thoee  who  were 
required  to  withhold,  particularly  In  the 
caae  of  thoee  paying  Interest  on  coupon 
bonds.  In  addition,  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  reqiiire  the  disclosure  of 
the  names  of  ovmers  of  stocks  and  bonds 
who  had  registered  their  securtUes  with 
"nominees"  or  "street  names." 

As  a  result  of  these  objections,  the  Treas- 
ury proposed  the  following  modifications  of 
its  plan  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee: (1)  Exemption  from  the  withholding 
system  of  interest  on  coupon  bonds  and 
dividends  paid  by  credit  unions,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  cooperative  banks,  and 
farm  cooperatives:  (2)  substitution  of  an- 
nual receipts  to  interest  and  dividend  re- 
clpienta  by  the  payer.  Instead  of  receipts 
with  every  payment;  and  (3)  no  disclosiire 
of  ownership  to  payers  by  nominees  and 
street  names,  with  the  requirement  that  the 
nominee  transmit  a  receipt  for  the  amount 
withheld  to  the  owner. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  omitted 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends  from 
Its  version  of  the  revenue  bill  of  1942.  As 
finally  passed,  the  1942  act  provided  for  with- 
holding of  the  victory  tax  on  wages  and  sal- 
aries only,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
calendar  year  194S. 

Withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends  was 
considered  again  the  following  year  when 
the  present  system  of  current  payment  was 
enacted.  In  the  interest  of  gaining  accept- 
ance of  the  major  features  of  a  pay-as-you-go 
system,  the  Treasury  excluded  Interest  en- 
tirely from  the  withholding  system  and.  dur- 
ing the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  gave  only  Ivikewarm  support  for 
the  Inclusion  of  dividends.  As  finally  passed, 
the  Current  Tax  Payment  Act  of  1948  limited 
collection  at  sotu-ce  to  wages  and  salaries. 

C.  Revenue  Act  of  1950 
The  next  attempt  to  expand  the  withhold- 
ing system  to  nonwage  Incomes  was  made  in 
1950.  The  revenue  bill  of  1950,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  contained  a  withholding  i»x>vlBion 
for  dividends  at  a  flat  rate  of  10  percent,  with 
no  exemptions. 

Under  the  plan  proposed  by  the  House, 
stockhcriders  would  have  received  from  the 
corporation  either  at  the  end  of  the  year  or 
after  each  dividend  payment  a  statement,  in 
any  form  ocxivenient  to  the  paying  corpora- 
tion, showing  the  amount  of  dividends  paid 
and  tax  withheld.  The  tax  withheld  would 
have  been  handled  on  the  Individual  Income 
tax  return  in  the  same  way  that  the  tax 
withheld  from  wages  and  salaries  Is  handled. 
The  stockholder  would  have  reported  his 
total  dividends,  including  amounts  wltliheki. 
and  would  hare  claimed  credit  against  his 
total  tax  liability  for^the  amounts  withheld 
frc«n  his  wages,  salaries,  and  dividends.    Like 
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the  present  forms  W-2  for  wages,  the  divi- 
dend withholding  statements  fiirnlshed  by 
corporations  would  be  attached  by  the  indi- 
vidual to  his  return  as  validation  of  his  claim 
for  refund. 

The  plan  was  again  strongly  criticized  in 
the  hearings  held  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Commitee  both  on  equity  and  practical 
grounds.  The  equity  argument  was  that  it 
is  unfair  to  withhold  on  tax-exempt  organ- 
izations and  individuals  not  subject  to  tax. 
The  practical  argument  was  that  it  would 
have  been  very  coetly  for  corporations  to  sup- 
ply their  stockholders  with  Information  on 
the  amounts  withheld.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee agreed  with  these  arguments  and  de- 
leted the  dividend  withholding  provision 
from  the  bill  it  sent  to  the  Senate.  After 
considerable  debate,  the  Senate  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  decision  of  the  Finance  Coofunittee. 
In  the  end,  the  House  agreed  to  omit  the 
dividend  withholding  provision  from  the  bill. 

D.  Revenue  Act  of  1951 

The  most  comprehensive  and  refined  with- 
holding system  ever  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress was  included  in  the  revenue  bill  of  1951. 
This  system  was  designed  to  meet  the  major 
objections  made  against  the  dividend  with- 
holding plan  passed  by  the  House  in  1950  and 
to  extend  withholding  to  interest  as  well  as 
dividends.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the 
House  accepted  the  plan,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  deleted  it  from  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate followed  the  Finance  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, and  the  final  bill  as  passed 
followed  the  Senate's  decision. 

The  major  advance  made  by  the  1951  plan 
over  the  plans  previously  considered  was  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  any  accounting 
of  tax  withheld  by  the  payer  of  interest  and 
dividends  subject  to  withholding.  The  plan 
provided  for  withholding  at  a  flat  rate  of  20 
percent.  The  payer  would  not  have  been 
required  to  keep  records  of  the  amounts 
withheld  from  each  individual  or  to  submit 
an  accounting  of  such  amounts  to  the  indi- 
vidual. Nor  would  he  have  been  required  to 
reconcile  his  remittances  to  the  Grovernment 
with  the  actxial  amounts  withheld  as  is  now 
required  under  the  wage  withholding  system. 

To  account  for  his  total  interest  and  divi- 
dend receipts  and  to  claim  credit  for  the 
amounts  withheld  on  his  account,  the  indi- 
vidual would  have  grossed  up  the  amounts 
he  actually  received  by  a  factor  of  25  percent. 
He  would  also  have  taken  credit  against  his 
final  liability  for  the  amount  by  which  his 
net  Interest  and  dividends  were  grossed  up, 
since  this  is  the  amount  withheld  at  the 
source. 

The  definition  of  dividends  subject  1» 
withholding  was  comprehensive.  The  bill 
provided  for  withholding  on  all  dividends 
paid  to  individuals  and  tax-exempt  organ- 
izations (as  well  as  to  intercorporate  divi- 
dends of  nonafllliated  groups  of  corpora- 
tions). In  the  case  of  interest,  however, 
exemptions  were  made  for  Interest  on  U.S. 
savings  bonds,  postal  savings,  bank  deposits, 
State  and  local  government  sec\irities,  and 
pajrments  on  shares  in  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  credit  unions.  (As  Indicated 
below,  it  was  perfectly  feasible  to  withhold 
on  these  payments:  they  were  exempted 
partly  because  it  was  felt  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  recipients  would  not  be  taxable 
and  partly  because  it  was  feared  that  with- 
holding would  discourage  saving  in  these 
forms.)  For  practical  reasons,  Interest  pay- 
ments made  by  individuals  to  other  individ- 
uals were  also  exempted  from  the  withhold- 
ing system. 

Individuals  would  have  been  required  to 
wait  until  their  annual  return  was  filed  to 
claim  any  refund  due  them.  Tax-exempt 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
been  permitted  to  deduct  the  amounts  with- 
held on   their  interest  and   dividends  from 
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ncome    and    payroll    taxes    they    were 
to  pay.     In  addition,  they  were  per- 
to  claim  refunds  quarterly  for  any 
of  withheld  interest  and  dividends 
bhey  were  not  able  to  ofTset  as  credits 
their  income  and  payroll  tax  remit- 
to  the  Government. 
House  bill  also  required  withholding 
rdyalties,   but  this  was  not   an   integral 
>f  the  plan.     In  fact,  the  withholding 
for  royalties  was  patterned  after  the 
withholding   system    rather   than   the 
Interest     and     dividend     system, 
of  royalties  would  have  been  required 
withholding  receipts,  similar  to 
W-2,  for  wages  and  salaries.     Copies 
receipts    would    have     been    sent 
to  the  Internal   Revenue  Service   and 
taxpayer,    and    the    latter    would    have 
required  to  append  a  copy  of   his  re- 
to   his   retiu-n    to   validate   his   claim 
;redit  or  refund. 

■ejecting  the  new  plan  proposed  by  the 

,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  again 

its  concern  about  equity  and  oom- 

e  problems.     Since   this   was   the    last 

the   Finance   Committee   has    officially 

its  views  about  this  subject,  it  is 

quoting  its  own  summary  of  its  reser- 

In  its  report  on  the  revenue  bill  of 

report  to  accompany  H.R.  4473,  S.  Rept. 

1,    82d    Cong.,    1st    sess.,    p.    65).    the 

stated . 

your    committee    recognizes    that 

may  well  be  substantial  underreport- 

such   income,  largely   through   care- 

or  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the 

it  does  not  believe  that  sufficient 

of  the  problem  has  been  made 

justify   such    a   drastic    solution    as    the 

proposes.     Your    committee    believes 

t  he  withholding  provisions  of  the  House 

wpuld  work  a  great  hardship  upon  many 

3  and  impose  expensive  administra- 

l^urdens  upon  the  withholding  agents.  " 

essons  from  the  historical  experience 
clear  from  the  foregoing  record  of  the 
nee  to  date  that  a  number  of  objec- 
must    be    satisfactorily    answered    to 
withholding  on  Interest  and  dividends 
to  the  majority  of  the  Senate : 
Although   the   Finance   Committee   has 
benefit  of  all  of  the  available  esti- 
of  underreporting  of  Interest  and  divl- 
it  was  still  not  convinced,  as  of  1951, 
a  drastic   solution"   like   withholding 
justified. 

Since   1943,   the   proposed   plans  would 

applied    withholding    to    Interest    and 

at  a  fiat  rate,  without  regard  to 

status  of  the  recipients.     This  was 

>ecause,  diirlng  all  of  the  discussions, 

and  other  payers  of  interest  and 

repeatedly  stated  that  it  would  be 

costly  for  them  to  take  account 

status  in  withholding  on  these 

To    eliminate    these    costs,    the 

applied  withholding  across  the  board 

dividends  and  interest.     This  meant 

nontaxable  recipients   of   interest   and 

would  be  subject  to  overwithhold- 

iuch  overwithholdlng  was  considered 

the  fact  that  close  to 

^xilllon  of  tax  has  been  withheld  an- 

from  the  wages  of  about  8  million 

wage   earners    In   recent    years. 

of  the  merits  of  the  arugment,  it 

clear  that  a  system  of  quick  refunds 

nohprofit   organizations  and  nontaxable 

liluals  is  necesary  to  make  withholding 

Intprest  and  dividends  more  acceptable  to 
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is  a  lingering  feeling,  particularly 
Senate,  that  Interest  and  dividends 
withholding  Is  extremely  complicated  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  costs  of  the  with- 
holdlxg  agents.  This  may  have  been  true 
In  thefcase  of  the  earlier  plans  that  provided 


for  exemption  certificates  to  prevent  over- 
withholding  on  nontaxable  recipients  of 
interest  and  dividends,  and  for  the  trans- 
mission of  a  statement  by  the  withholding 
agent  to  the  recipient  showing  the  amount 
of  tax  withheld.  As  already  noted,  the  1951 
plan  eliminated  both  of  these  features. 
Under  this  plan,  the  compliance  problems 
of  the  withholding  agent  would  be  no  greater 
than  the  time  it  takes  to  compute  20  percent 
of  his  total  interest  and  dividend  payments 
and  to  renvit  that  amount  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  doubts  continue  to  be 
expressed  about  the  practicability  of  such 
aspects  of  the  plan  as  the  treatment  of 
coupon  bond  interest,  series  B  bond  interest, 
interest  and  dividends  received  through  in- 
termediaries, and  other  technical  details. 
All  of  these  problems  were  solved  in  the  1951 
legislation,  but  critics  of  withholding  con- 
tinue to  argue  that  the  plan  is  excessively 
complicated. 

In  brief,  the  three  critical  questions  that 
remain  to  be  answered  are:  (1)  Is  the  evi- 
dence cf  underreporting  of  interest  and 
dividends  conclusive  enough  to  warrant 
adoption  of  withholding?  (2)  Can  the  1951 
plan  be  adapted  to  provide  quick  refunds  to 
nontaxable  individuals  and  organizations? 
(3)  Has  provision  been  made  to  handle  the 
many  different  forms  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend payments  without  undue  complica- 
tions? These  questions  are  considered  in 
the  following  sections. 

II.    EVIDENCE    or    UNDniREPORTING    OF    INTEREST 
AND    DIVIDENDS 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate 
precisely  the  amount  of  understatement  of 
dividends  and  interest  on  tax  returns,  two 
independent  sources  of  information  indicate 
without  any  doubt  that  the  understatement 
is  very  large.  These  sources  are:  First,  the 
audit  control  program  conducted  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  1948;  and.  second, 
historical  comparisons  of  statistics  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  paid  to  individuals,  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
with  the  amounts  reported  by  Individuals  on 
their  tax  returns.  Most  of  the  data  in  this 
section  are  drawn  from  the  work  of  Prof. 
Daniel  Holland  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  who  reports  on  his 
results  in  detail  In  his  own  paper  In  this 
compendium  entitled  'Underreporting  of 
Dividends  and  Interest  on  Tax  Returns."  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  Holland  for  per- 
mitting me  to  use  his  estimates  prior  to 
publication. 

A.  Results  of  the  audit  control  program 

On  the  basis  of  a  scientifically  drawn 
sample  of  tax  returns  which  were  examined 
carefully  by  trained  field  auditors,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  estimated  that, 
of  the  52.1  million  returns  filed  in  1948,  13.7 
million  were  erroneous  by  at  least  92  of  tax. 
Of  this  latter  number,  over  540.000  contained 
dividend  errors  and  almost  2  million  con- 
tained interest  errors.  The  dividend  and  in- 
terest errors  in  about  one-half  of  the  returns 
with  errors  in  these  two  Income  sources  were 
the  major  sources  of  error  on  these  returns. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers  who 
made  dividend  and  interest  errors  paid  too 
little  tax. 

The  average  tax  error  on  the  260.000  re- 
turns with  major  errors  in  dividend  Income 
was  $79;  this  varied  from  $31  on  returns  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $7,000  to  $1,420  on  re- 
turns reporting  incomes  of  $100,000  and  over. 
For  the  1  million  returns  with  major  errors 
in  interest  income,  the  average  tax  error  was 
$18  and  varied  from  $12  In  the  lowest 
brackets  to  $1,467  In  the  highest. 

"Statistics  of  Income"  indicate  that  3.3 
million  form  1040  returns  reported  dividends 
and  4  million  reported  Interest  in  1946.  The 
540,000  returns   with   dividend   errors  thus 
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constituted  almost  18  percent  of  the  total 
niunber  of  1040  returns  on  which  dividends 
were  reported.  The  2  million  returns  with 
errors  in  Interest  constituted  almost  BO  per- 
cent of  the  1040  returns  reporting  Interest. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data.  Professor  Hol- 
land has  estimated  that  between  $90  mil- 
lion and  $180  million  of  dividends  (or  be- 
tween 1.8  percent  and  3.6  percent  of  the 
total  amoimt  reported  on  all  returns)  would 
have  been  uncovered  in  1948  if  all  returns 
filed  In  that  year  had  been  audited  as  care- 
fully as  the  returns  Included  in  the  audit 
control  sample.  About  one-third  of  the  un- 
derreporting was  found  in  adjusted  gross 
income  classes  below  $7,000;  one-half  was 
between  $7,000  and  $25,000;  and  the  remain- 
der was  above  $25,000.  The  proportionate 
amount  of  imderreporting  varied  Inversely 
with  the  size  of  Individual  Incomes:  It  was 
between  3  and  6  percent  of  the  total  divi- 
dends voluntarily  reported  on  returns  with 
adjusted  gross  Incomes  below  $26,000;  be- 
tween 1  and  2  percent  between  $25,000  and 
$100,000;  and  between  one-fourth  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  above  $1(X),000. 

Professor  Holland's  calculations  also  in- 
dicate that  a  complete  audit  of  all  tax  re- 
turns In  1948  would  have  uncovered  between 
$190  million  and  $380  million  of  interest  (or 
between  15  and  30  percent  of  the  amounts 
actually  reported  on  returns) .  About  62 
percent  of  the  underreporting  was  In  ad- 
justed gross  Income  classes  below  $7,000;  32 
percent  was  between  $7,(X)0  and  $25,000;  and 
the  remainder  above  $25,000.  The  propor- 
tionate amount  of  underreporting  was  be- 
tween 17  and  35  percent  of  interest  reported 
on  returns  with  adjusted  groF^  incomes 
under  $25,000;  between  4  and  9  percent  be- 
tween $25,000  and  $100,000;  and  between  2  5 
Hnd  5  percent  above  $100,000.  "nitis.  at  all 
income  levels,  the  percentage  underreport- 
ing was  larger  for  interest  than  for  divi- 
dends, but  a  much  larger  propcMtion  of  the 
Interest  errors  was  concentrated  in  the  low- 
est Income  brackets. 

B.  Comparisons  of  aggregates  of  interest 
and  divitLends  paid  with  amounts  reported 
on  tax  returns 

The  Incomes  reported  by  individuals  on 
their  tax  returns  cannot  be  compared  di- 
rectly with  the  personal  Income  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  because  the 
two  sets  of  data  differ  in  concept  and  cover- 
age. However,  It  Is  now  possible  to  make 
fairly  reliable  estimates  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant adjustments  needed  to  put  the  series 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  the  series  ob- 
tained from  tax  returns. 

Estimates  of  the  adjusted  scries  for  the 
years  1948-67,  prepared  by  Professor  Hol- 
land, are  shown  In  tables  1  and  3.  In  1957, 
the  amount  of  dividends  not  accounted  for 
on  tax  returns  was  of  the  order  of  $1.7  bil- 
lion, or  15  percent  of  the  adjusted  dividend 
payments.  In  the  same  year,  $5.6  billion  of 
Interest,  or  58  percent  of  adjusted  Interest 
payments,  was  not  accounted  for  on  tax  re- 
turns. (This  estimate  understates  the  In- 
terest gap  because  the  basic  personal  inter- 
est income  series  does  not  Include  Interest 
paid  by  one  Individual  to  another  on  per- 
sonal loans.) 

Between  1048  and  1967,  the  dollar  amount 
of  dividends  and  Interest  not  accounted  for 
on  tax  returns  more  than  doubled — in  the 
case  of  dividends,  from  $844  million  to  al- 
most $1.7  billion,  and  In  the  case  of  Inter- 
est, from  $2 J  bUllon  to  $5.6  blUion.  In 
relative  terms,  the  dlTldend  gap  varied  be- 
tween 12  and  13  percent  In  1948-^1,  In- 
creased to  16  percent  In  10&3-.64  and  to  19 
percent  In  1966.  and  then  declined  to  IS  per- 
cent in  1957.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
est gap  has  Taried  narrowly  between  66  and 
59  percent  throughout  the  period  through 
1967.  •  *-  -• 


Tablz  1. — Estimated  gap  between  dividenda 
paid  and  am^>untt  accounted  for  on  income 
tax  returns,  J948-S7 

[Dollar  amountB  Id  milUoiiB] 


AUjusUd 
dividend 

Dividends 
accounted 

Gap 

Vi.ir 

pnyments  ' 

for  on  tai 

Percent  of 

ntuma  • 

Amount 

adjusted 

psTinenU 

1MJ«.... 

»f.,<»10 

$«.016 

tM4 

12 

1M»..-- 

7,086 

6,211 

875 

12 

IMO.... 

8,706 

7,645 

1,161 

13 

1B51.... 

H,498 

7.440 

1,058 

12 

1W2..   . 

S.S7K 

7,304 

1,074 

13 

1«53.-  . 

S.fi47 

7,251 

1,396 

16 

19.M..-. 

»,0«l 

7.  5X2 

1.487 

16 

l^.^")  .. 

lil.aM) 

H.'MA 

1,(«6 

10 

1  H.'M.  , . . 

11. Ha 

9,174 

1.S80 

18 

)«:.... 

11.-^ 

y,739 

l,t>91 

15 

^  '  Dividinds  paid,  n»  csliiniilt'd  by  ttw  DepiirtnKzU  of 
roniiiionf,  li-^s  dividends  rpaived  hy  forrlgners,  mutual 
laturitnw  compani*^,  nonprofit  orgtinizations,  and  non- 
iasiirfd  pen.sion  funds. 

'  mvidiiids  reportKl  liy  jiMlividuiils  or  their  tax 
nturiK  as  dividends  and  as  ■'othtT  iuoonic''  on  forms 
lOIO.X,  plus  dividends  rewived  througii  partnerships 
isnd  tiixahle  and  nontarablr  fiduci.'ir1e«i,  h>ss  dividends 
reofi^-ed  liy  residents  of  Alitska  and  IlamiH. 

.Sdutop:  Pap^rby  Daniel  Holland  in  thi«  compendium. 
"  Indem-fiortinc  of  irittrwst  and  Diridends  on  Tax 
litturiii."  tabic  A-1,    vaj-ituit  1. 

Tablk  2. — Estimated  gap  between  interest 
paid  and  amounts  accounted  for  oh  income 
tax  returns,  1948-57 

[Dollar  amounts  In  millions) 


AdiasU>d 
int<Test 

Interest 
aoeount^l 

Osp 

^  i-nr 

pa>  int'ijt.'^  > 

lur  on  tax 

PeroMilof 

returns  • 

.\  mount 

adjusted 

payments 

1948... 

$3.9^ 

$1. 672 

12.315 

58 

1949.. 

4.365 

1.929 

2.436 

.16 

1«S0.. 

4,777 

2,022 

2,756 

.Vt 

Itt61... 

iS,340 

2,  161 

3,079 

SU 

1«52... 

5,505 

2,320 

3.185 

58 

Ifl53... 

6.  106 

2.550 

3.  556 

58 

19.M  . 

fi,  716 

2,906 

3,810 

57 

1955  . 

7,3I« 

3,140 

4,179 

sr 

1»5«... 

M.  131 

3.468 

4,6ft3 

67 

i«r)7... 

9,490 

4,007 

5.483 

58 

1  Personal  Interest  income  loss  net  imputed  interest,  as 

estimated  by  the  Department  of  (''ommeroe.  less  interest 
receipt!!  of  nonprofit  orEanliatlons,  noninsured  pension 
fund.",  and  croup  bottpitallxation  and  health  plans,  t&x- 
ejempt  interest,  and  accrned  discoant  on  U.S.  saving 
bonds. 

»  interest  reported  by  individuals  on  their  tax  retum.s 
as  lnterf*-t  and  as  "other  income"  on  forms  1040A,  plu.s 
interest  received  by  partnerships  and  taxable  and  non- 
taxable fiduciaries,  !««.  interest  r««ivi-d  by  residents  of 
Alaska  and  Huwail. 

Source:  Paper  by  I>aniel  liolUnd  in  this  compendium, 
"  Inderreiiortin)?  of  Inten«t  and  Di\i<li'nds  on  Tax 
Returns",  table  A  2,  variant  1. 

It  is  significant  that  there  has  been  no 
noticeable  trend  downward  in  either  of  the 
two  gaps  during  this  period.  Since  exemp- 
tions and  filing  requirements  have  remained 
the  same  while  Incomes  have  risen,  the  pro- 
portion of  Income  recipients  required  to  file 
returns  has  increased.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  gape  would  have 
shown  a  slight  tendency  to  decline  In  rela- 
tive terms.  Since  the  percentage  of  divi- 
dends not  accounted  for  on  tax  returns  has 
Increased,  dividend  compliance  must  have 
deteriorated  In  recent  years.  And  the  fact 
that  the  percentage  of  interest  not  ac- 
counted for  on  tax  returns  has  remained 
about  the  same  suggests  that  Interest  com- 
pliance has  also  been  declining  as  Incomes 
have  risen.  However,  despite  the  recent  rise 
In  the  dividend  gap,  interest  compliance  is 
still  much  poorer  than  dividend  compliance 
both  in  absolute  and  relative  terms. 

It  is  evident  that  the  gape  computed  from 
aggregate  data  are  larger  than  the  estimates 
of  underreporting  derived  from  the  audit 
control  program.    For  the  year  1048,  the  divi- 


dend gap  of  roughly  $840  million  is  $660 
million  larger  than  the  maximum  estimate  of 
underreporting  disclosed  by  the  audit  con- 
trol prognun,  while  the  Interest  gap  of  $2.3 
billion  is  $1.9  billion  larger  than  the  maxl- 
miun  estimate  of  Interest  underreporting 
disclosed  by  the  audit  control  program. 
These  differences  are  the  result  of  three  fac- 
tors: First,  the  gap  estimates  Include  in- 
c<»ne8  received  by  persons  who  are  not  re- 
quired to  file  returns:  second,  the  audit  con- 
trol program  did  not  include  Individuals 
who  were  required  to  file  but  failed  to  do 
so;  and,  third,  many  taxpayers  in  the  audit 
sample  undoubtedly  successfully  concealed 
their  true  receipts  from  the  examining  offi- 
cers. The  very  large  difference  between  the 
interest  gap  and  the  estimate  from  the  audit 
control  program  stiggests  that  substantial 
amounts  of  lnt«%8t  are  received  by  persons 
who  are  not  required  to  file.  Nevertheleas, 
it  is  clear  that,  even  if  every  return  were 
audited  carefully  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  a  large  amount  of  dividends  and  an 
even  larger  amount  of  Interest  would  not  be 
detected. 

C.  Estimated  revenue  loss  and  recoupment  of 
revenue  through   withholding 

To  calculate  the  revenue  loss  from  under- 
reporting of  Interest  and  dividends,  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  data  on  the  proportion  of 
the  unreported  amounts  received  by  persons 
who  would  not  be  taxable  and  the  average 
marginal  rate  of  tax  that  would  apply  to  the 
amounts  received  by  those  who  are  taxable. 
Neither  of  these  figures  is  known.  However, 
even  on  the  basis  of  conservative  assump- 
tions, Holland  estimates  Uutt  $1  billion  of 
dividends  and  $3.5  billion  of  Interest  were 
not  reported  by  taxable  Individuals  In  1057 
and  that  the  total  revenue  loss  due  to  this 
underreporting  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1  billion  ($300  million  for  dividends  and 
$700  million  for  Interest) . 

It  is  dUfictilt  to  estimate  precisely  how 
much  of  this  lost  revenue  would  be  recovered 
If  Interest  and  dividends  were  subject  to 
withholding.  To  avoid  overstating  the 
revenue  recoupment.  I  have  assumed  that 
the  additional  tax  collected  on  the  amounts 
not  reported  by  taxpayers  would  be  at  the 
first-bracket  rate  after  allowing  for  the 
standard  deduction,  of  18  percent.  On  this 
assimiption,  withholding  would  have  in- 
creased tax  collections  by  $800  million  in 
1057.  Since  personal  interest  income  and 
dividends  were  running  14  and  5  percent 
higher,  respectively,  in  mld-1059  than  in 
1957,  the  potential  revenue  gain  Is  probably 
on  the  of^der  of  $900  million  M  the  present 
time. 

These  estimates  are  Imperfect  In  two  re- 
spects. On  the  one  hand,  the  assvimptlon 
that  nothing  beyond  the  first-bracket  rate 
would  be  collected  from  the  unreported  divi- 
dends is  clearly  an  understatemient.  If  a 
withholding  system  were  put  into  effect, 
many  taxpayers  in  the  higher  Income 
brackets  who  now  fail  to  report  their  in- 
terest and  dividends  would  probably  report 
them  to  claim  credit  for  tax  withheld.  On 
the  other  hand.  It  may  be  impractical  to 
withhold  on  some  types  of  interest  payments 
that  were  Included  in  the  gap  estimates,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  Interest  pay- 
ments on  home  mortgages  held  by  individ- 
uals. These  two  factors  would  tend  to  oBaet 
one  another,  but  there  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing which  would  be  the  more  Important.  In 
view  of  the  c(xiservatlve  assumptions  used, 
however,  the  revenue  that  would  be  recov- 
ered by  a  comprehensive  Interest  and  divi- 
dend withholding  system  would  probably  not 
be  very  far  from  the  $900  million  estimated 
earlier. 

No  allowance  has  been  made  In  this  esti- 
mate for  the  revenues  recovered  fram  In- 
terest and   dividends   througb   the  present 
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enforcement  procedures.  Such  an  allowance 
Is  unnecessary.  In  my  opinion,  because  the 
funds  now  used  for  enforcing  the  tax  on 
interest  and  dividends  received  by  the  large 
majority  of  taxpayers  would  be  diverted  to 
other  areas  If  these  Items  were  made  subject 
to  withholding,  so  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  no  net  reduction  In  the  additional 
tax  collected  through  enforcement  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  adoption  of  Interest  and  dividend 
withholding.  In  any  case,  we  luiow  that  the 
tax  on  Interest  and  dividends  uncovered  by 
audits  must  be  a  small  fraction  of  the 
amoimt  potentially  to  be  gained  by  with- 
holding. In  recent  years,  the  total  addi- 
tional collections  from  Individual  Income 
tax  enforcement  have  amounted  to  roughly 
$50O-«00  million  per  year.  This  Includes 
amounts  collected  from  taxpayers  making 
error  of  any  sort.  Including  mathematical  er- 
rors, overstatement  of  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions, and  understatement  of  incomes 
other  than  interest  and  dlTldends  as  well  as 
interest  and  dividends.  Unfortunately,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  does  not  break 
down  the  additional  tax  it  collects  by  source 
of  error.  But,  in  view  of  the  relative  tmpxir- 
tance  of  other  incomes  and  of  the  high  fre- 
quency of  errors  in  reporting  of  deductions 
and  exemptions,  it  would  be  surprising  if 
the  additional  tax  collected  from  Interest 
and  dividends  amounted  to  more  than  $50 
million  annually.  (It  may  be  noted  paren- 
thetically that  the  lack  of  a  breakdown  of 
the  additional  Income  and  tax  by  type,  dis- 
closed through  the  regular  auditing  pro- 
cediires  is  a  serious  gap  in  our  information 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  enforcement 
procMs.  If  it  does  not  do  so  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  be 
instructed  by  the  Congress  to  make  such  in- 
formation regularly  available  to  the  public.) 
In  summary.  In  the  8  years  since  the  Con- 
gress last  considered  withholding  on  Interest 
and  dividends,  the  relative  amount  of  under- 
reporting of  dividends  has  increased  and  the 
relative  amount  of  interest  underreporting 
has  not  declined  perceptibly.  The  revenue 
loss  from  this  underreporting  is  large,  even 
after  generous  allowances  are  made  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  received  by  nontaxable 
individuals.  Conservatively,  it  is  estimated 
that  a  comprehensive  interest  and  dividend 
withholding  s3rstem  would  increase  revenues 
by  about  $900  million  per  year  at  this  year's 
income  levels. 

in.  DETAn^  or  the   issi   wrrHHOLDiNc  plan 

The  1951  interest  and  dividend  withhold- 
ing plan  relies  on  a  single  and  obvious  bit 
of  arithmetic.  If  tax  is  withheld  at  a  flat 
rate  of  20  percent  on  the  gross  payment,  the 
amount  withheld  is  25  percent  of  the  net 
amount  after  withholding.  With  this  as  a 
base,  it  Is  possible  to  operate  a  withholding 
system  without  requiring  any  additional  rec- 
ordkeeping on  the  part  of  the  withholding 
agent. 

For  example,  suppose  an  individual  owns 
10  $1,000  corporate  bonds,  with  an  interest 
return  of  3  percent  per  annum.  At  a  20- 
percent  withholding  rate,  the  corporation 
would  pay  to  the  individual  $240  annually 
($300  less  20  percent  for  withholding).  The 
corporation  would  remit  to  the  district 
director  of  internal  revenue  the  balance  of 
$60.  At  this  point,  the  corporation's  role 
ends — it  prepares  no  documents  for  the 
Government  or  for  the  interest  recipient. 

On  his  income  tax  return,  the  individual 
would  enter  the  $240  erf  interest  he  received. 
He  would  then  add  one-quarter  of  this 
amount  or  $60,  which  was  the  amount  with- 
held. The  total  of  $300 — the  amount  of  in- 
terest he  received  before  withholding — would 
be  included  In  his  adjusted  gross  income. 
After  computing  his  total  tax  liability,  he 
would  deduct  the  amounts  withheld  on 
wages  and  salaries,  payments  on  declarations 
of  estimated  tax,  and  the  $60  withheld  at 
source  on  interest  to  obtain  the  overpay- 
ment (whiA  would  be  refunded  to  him)  or 


the  bs  lance  of  tax  due  (which  he  would  re- 
mit tc  the  district  director  of  Internal  reve- 
nue w  ,th  his  return) . 

The|  computations  would  be  the  same  even 

Individual  received  interest  and  divi- 

from  several  sources.    In  all  cases,  he 

enter  the  net  amounts  received  from 

sources    and   would    then   "gross    up  " 

total    receipts    (not   separately    for 

Ipt).    The  "grossing  up"  procedure 

automatically    provide    the    correct 

compv^tation  of  the  amounts  withheld  and 

amounts  to  be  credited  against  final 

It  would  add  a  few  lines  to  the  tax 

form,  but  the  steps  are  simple  and 

not  Introduce  any  serious  compllca- 

the  retxirn.    (See  sec.  IV-Al,  below.) 
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A .  Provision  for  changes  in  rates 

withholding  rate,  under  the  1951  plan, 
d^gned  to  apiM-oxlmate  the  starting  In- 
Income  tax  rate,  without  requiring 
and  the  withholding  agents  to 
percentages  in  computing  the 
withheld.     At  the  starting  rate  of 
\mder  the  1951  bill,  the  simplest 
rate  for  dividends  and  interest 
percent,  since  it  meant  that  the  tax 
would    be   exactly   one-quarter   of 
amounts  received  after  withholding. 
Withholding  rate  also  accounted  exactly 
standard  deduction  (22.2  percent  less 
stindard  deduction  of  10  percent  gives  a 
of  20  percent) . 
system  can  be  adapted  to  any  other 
rate,    but   It   would    be  difficult   to 
nt  of  the  standard  deduction  pre- 
n  all  cases.    For  example,  at  the  pres- 
st^ting  rate  of  20  percent,  a  wlthhold- 
of  18  percent  would  be  required  to 
for    the    standard    deduction.      This 
mean  that  individuals  would  be  re- 
to  gross  up  their  net  dividends  and 
by  a  factor  of  elghteen-eighty-sec- 
or    22    percent.      Thvis,    a   corporation 
withhold   $18  from  a  dividend   pay- 
$100.    The  taxpayer,  in  turn,  would 
to  multiply  his  net  dividend  of 
22  percent  to  arrive  at  the  $18  which 
added  to  obtain  the  total  dividend 
llicluded  In  his  Income, 
^vold   these  fractional   percentages,   it 
be  simpler  to  lower  the  withholding 
this  case   to   16^i   percent,   or  one- 
At  this  withholding  rate,  the  amount 
withh^d  is  exactly  20  percent  or  one-fifth 
net  amount  received  by  the  taxpayer 
srithholding    (16%    divided   by  83I3). 
I  his  arrangement,  p&yesn  could  with- 
a  rate  of  one-sixth  of  the  dividends 
i4terest    they    pay,    and    dividend    and 
recipients  would  gross  up   by  one- 
20  percent.    While  the  withhc4dlng 
w^uld  not  be  geared  exactly  to  the  first- 
rate,  the  difference  would  be  rela- 
imall  and  would  achieve  substantially 
compliance  as  the  exact  wlthhold- 
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if  the  withholding  rate  is  1   r. 
up  factor  la  1/r-l.    The  follow- 
indicates  a  series  of  withholding 
grossing  up  factors  that  might  be 
various  individual  Income  tax  start- 
ranging  from    10   percent   to   the 
level  of  20  percent. 
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of  the  dividend  credit  and  exclusion 

the  present  dividend  credit  of  4  per- 

marginal  rate  of  tax  on  dividends 


(after  the  $50  exclusion)  of  taxpayers  in  the 
first  bracket  is  14  percent  (20  percent  minus 
2  percent  for  the  standard  deduction  minus 
4  percent  for  the  dividend  credit).  A  with- 
holding rate  of  one-seventh  would  be  very 
close  to  14  percent.  But,  since  there  Is  no 
credit  for  Interest,  the  closest  fraction  for 
withholding  at  the  first  bracket  rate  on  in- 
terest is  one-sixth.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
different  withholding  rates  cannot  be  used 
for  dividends  and  interest — the  taxpayer 
would  be  Instructed  to  gross  up  each  of  these 
receipts  separately  on  his  tax  return  in  any 
event.  Nevertheless,  if  two  withholding  rates 
are  regarded  as  confusing,  either  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  could  be  used  for  both.  The 
larger  fraction  would  have  the  advantage  of 
Increasing  slightly  the  revenue  gain  from 
withholding;  the  smaller  fraction  would 
minimize   overwtthholdlng. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  make  allowance 
for  the  $50  exclusion  under  the  1951  plan 
without  complicating  It  unnecessarily.  If 
the  dividend  exclusion  is  disregarded,  the 
maximum  amount  of  overwlthholdlng  for 
taxpayers  with  dividends  less  than  $50  would 
be  $8.33  ($16.67  on  Joint  returns)  at  a  with- 
holding rate  of  one-sixth.  According  to 
statistics  of  Income,  the  average  refund  due 
to  taxpayers  who  overpaid  their  tax  either 
through  withholding  or  payments  on  dec- 
larations was  more  than  $100  In  1957.  Since 
refunds  of  these  magnitudes  are  tolerated  by 
taxpayers  (In  some  cases,  they  are  welcomed 
as  a  convenient  device  to  save),  the  small 
additional  amounts  of  overwlthholdlng  under 
a  withholding  system  that  disregarded  the 
dividend  exclusion  are  hardly  likely  to  be 
noticed    by  most  people. 

C.  Treatment  of  interest 

Unlike  the  plans  previously  considered,  the 
1951  plan  was  easily  adaptable  to  withhold- 
ing on  most  Interest  payments  to  individuals, 
even  if  the  amounts  are  small. 

For  example,  assuming  a  withholding  rate 
of  one-sixth,  a  savings  and  loan  association 
or  a  bank  paying  2-percent  interest  on  de- 
posits semiannually  would  credit  each  ac- 
count at  the  rate  of  1.67  percent.  To  calcu- 
late the  amount  to  be  remitted  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, it  could  either  multiply  the  total 
interest  actually  credited  to  all  accounts  by 
one-fifth,  or  apply  0.33  percent  to  the  total 
balances  in  all  accounts  on  the  date  Inter- 
est was  credited  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  coupon  bond,  the  owner 
would  turn  in  his  interest  coupon  at  a  bank 
and  would  receive  83  percent  of  Its  face 
amount  from  the  bank.  (If  the  owner  cashes 
the  coupon,  say,  at  the  corner  grocery  store, 
the  grocer  would  also  pay  him  only  83  per- 
cent and  would  receive  that  amount  from 
his  bank  when  he  cashes  it.)  The  bank 
would,  in  turn,  be  reimbursed  for  83  percent 
of  the  face  amount  of  the  coupon  by  the 
corporation  Issuing  the  bond  and  the  corpo- 
ration would  remit  the  remaining  17  per- 
cent to  the  Govermnent.  Thus,  the  correct 
amount  would  be  withheld,  regardless  of  the 
number  of  different  persons  handling  the 
coupon  while  it  is  en  route  to  being  cashed, 
without  requiring  the  corporation  to  know 
the  identity  of   the  bondholder. 

In  the  case  of  series  E  bonds,  banks  and 
other  agents  authorized  to  redeem  such 
bonds  would  be  provided  with  tables  show- 
ing the  gross  redemption  value,  the  Interest 
included  in  this  redemption  value,  income 
tax  withheld,  and  the  net  amount  to  be  paid 
at  redemption.  For  example,  where  an  indi- 
vidual redeems  a  $50  bond  at  maturity,  the 
purchase  price  is  $37.50,  interest  is  $12.50,  the 
tax  withheld  would  be  $2.08  (at  a  withhold- 
ing rate  of  one-sixth),  and  the  bank  would 
remit  to  the  bond  owner  $47.92.  This  re- 
demption procedure  would  Involve  no  more 
work  for  the  bank  teller  redeeming  the  bond 
than  he  Is  required  to  do  under  present  pro- 
cedures since  he  would  read  off  the  amount 
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to  be  paid  to  the  bond  owner  from  a  table. 
Just  as  he  does  today. 

In  the  usual  case,  most  individuals  will  not 
have  entered  the  Interest  from  series  E  bonds 
on  their  annual  returns  as  it  accrued.  Con- 
sequently, Incltision  of  the  total  Interest  re- 
ceived in  the  year  of  redemption  would 
ordinarily  yield  the  correct  amount  of  inter- 
est incltidlble  In  taxable  Income  that  year. 
In  the  rare  case  where  an  individual  will 
have  accrued  his  Interest,  the  groeslng-up 
procedure  would  overstate  the  amount  of 
Interest  to  be  Included  In  Income  in  the  year 
of  redemption.  For  these  few  cases,  It  would 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  deducting 
the  interest  entered  on  prior-year  returns. 
However,  the  full  amount  of  tax  withheld 
would  be  credited  against  his  final  liability. 

While  It  would  be  desirable  to  make  the 
Interest  withholding  system  as  comprehen- 
sive as  possible,  it  would  be  impractical  to 
require  withholding  on  interest  paid  by  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  It  would  be  necessary  to  ex- 
empt from  withholding  all  interest  payments 
on  home  mortgages  and  personal  loans. 
However,  the  exception  should  be  limited  to 
Individuals  acting  only  In  their  personal  ca- 
pacity. If  they  operate  a  business,  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  cannot  withhold  on 
interest  Just  as  they  now  withhold  on  wages 
and  salaries  paid  to  their  employees. 

D    Treatment  of  dividends  or   interest  re- 
ceived through  partnerships  or  trusts 

Dividends  and  Interest  received  by  Indi- 
viduals through  Intermediaries  such  as  part- 
nerships and  trusts  were  also  subject  to  with- 
holding under  the  1951  plan.  To  enable  the 
individual  to  prepare  his  return,  the  partner- 
ship or  trustee  would  make  the  information 
on  the  amount  of  dividends  and  Interest 
received  and  the  tax  withheld  available  to 
him  when  he  is  given  the  annual  summary 
of  his  share  of  Income  derived  from  the  or- 
ganization. Space  would  be  provided  for  the 
individual  in  schedules  C  and  G  of  form 
1040  to  enter  the  amounts  withheld  through 
partnerships  and  trusts  and  these  amounts 
would  also  be  credited  against  final  liability. 

In  the  case  of  trusts  not  distributing  the 
full  amount  of  Income,  the  allocation  of 
amounts  withheld  as  between  the  trust  and 
the  beneficiaries  would  be  made  on  a  pro- 
portionate basis  according  to  the  relatl/e 
amounts  distributed   and  retained. 

E.  Provision  for  prompt  refunds  to  persons 
and  organizations  not  subject  to  tax 

As  already  noted,  the  major  objection  to 
the  1981  plan  was  that  it  withheld  on  Inter- 
est and  dividend  payments  whether  or  not 
the  recipient  was  taxable.  Tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations strenuously  objected  to  this  re- 
duction in  their  Investment  Income,  and 
provision  was  made  in  the  House  bill  to 
minimize  the  amount  of  overwlthholdlng  for 
such  organizations.  However,  no  si>ecial 
treatment  was  provided  for  individuals  not 
subject  to  tax. 

The  plan  for  tax-exempt  organizations  was 
to  allow  them  to  offset  currently  the  amounts 
withheld  from  their  dividends  and  interest 
against  the  amounts  they  withheld  from 
their  employees.  For  example,  if  during  a 
given  quarter  a  university  witliholds  $50,000 
from  its  employees,  and  $30,000  was  withheld 
from  its  Interest  and  dividends,  it  would  pay 
only  $20,000  to  the  Government.  In  those 
instances  where  the  amotmt  withheld  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  owed  to  the  Government, 
the  excess  would  have  been  refunded 
promptly  at  the  end  of  each  quarter. 

In  view  of  the  concern  regarding  with- 
holding on  nontaxable  individuals,  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  expand  the  system 
of  quarterly  refunds  to  Include  persons  who 
are  not  taxable  as  well  as  tax-exempt  organi- 
zations. Like  the  plan  for  the  latter  in  the 
1951  bill,  withholding  agents  need  not  be 
involved  at  all.  They  would  withhold  at  a 
flat  rate  on  all  their  interest  and  dividend 
payments.     At  the  end  of  each  quarter.  In- 


dividuals eligible  for  refunds  would  prepare 
a  claim  on  a  simple  form  and  would  send 
this  form  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
The  refund  claim  need  be  no  more  compli- 
cated than  the  claim  now  filed  by  farmers 
for  taxes  on  gasoline  used  on  farms  (form 
2240),  which  is  printed  on  a  punchcard. 
(Aside  from  the  claimant's  name,  address, 
and  signature,  the  form  contains  three  lines 
for  the  computation  of  the  refund.)  With 
modern  machine  methods,  such  claims  can 
be  processed  within  a  matter  of  days. 

It  is  possible  to  permit  all  nontaxable 
interest  and  dividend  recipients  to  claim 
intra-annual  refunds.  However,  It  would  be 
advisable,  at  least  at  the  beginning  to  restrict 
the  privilege  of  filing  a  claim  to  those  who 
expect  to  have  total  Incomes  of  less  than 
$600  during  the  year  ($1,200  for  persons  over 
65  years  of  age  and  the  blind);  that  Is  the 
present  filing  requirements.  This  would  take 
care  of  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  hard- 
ship cases  and  would  forestall  a  large  number 
of  refund  claims  by  Individuals  who  would 
find  themselves  taxable  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

If  all  persons  who  expect  to  be  nontaxable 
are  permitted  to  file  refund  claims  for  tax 
withheld  on  Interest  and  dividends,  non- 
taxable wage  earners  should  also  be  given 
the  same  privilege.  As  already  noted,  8  mil- 
lion nontaxable  wage  earners  are  now  with- 
held on  annually,  and  they  would  be  as  en- 
titled to  quick  refunds  as  dividend  and  in- 
terest recipients.  (Actually,  nontaxable  wage 
earners  do  not  seem  to  object  to  withholding, 
and  it  Is  doubtful  whether  quick  refunds  are 
needed  either  for  them  or  for  nontaxable 
interest  and  dividend  recipients.  But  the 
cost  of  a  quick  refund  system  is  negligible  as 
compared  to  the  himdreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  be  gained  by  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  dividends,  and  It  would  be  a  smaU 
price  tc  pay  for  this  large  amount  of  rev- 
enue I 


IV.    PRO."! 


AND     CONS     or     WITHHOLDING    ON 
INTEREST   AND    DIVIDENDS 


A.  Advantages 

1  Improved  compliance:  One  overwhelm- 
ing advantage  of  the  1951  plan  is  that  it 
would  collect  practically  the  entire  tax  liabil- 
ity on  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
taxpayers  subject  to  the  first  bracket  rate, 
without  requiring  withholding  statements 
or  information  returns  for  the  millions  of 
small  amounts  of  dividends  and  interest  paid 
each  year.  Unless  the  withholding  rate  is 
substantially  less  than  the  first  bracket  rate, 
taxable  individuals  subject  to  the  first  brack- 
et rate  would  gain  very  little  by  understating 
the  amounts  of  interest  or  dividends  they 
receive.  Correspondingly,  the  Government 
would  lose  nothing  even  if  first-bracket  tax- 
payers failed  to  report  dividends  and  interest 
on  their  returns. 

For  those  with  incomes  taxable  at  higher 
bracket  rates,  compliance  would  be  enforced 
on  the  basis  of  the  information  returns  by 
the  methods  employed  today.  Because  of  the 
automatic  enforcement  achieved  through 
withholding  for  low-Income  taxpayers,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  have  avail- 
able more  resources  for  enforcing  compliance 
with  respect  to  dividends  and  interest  by 
higher  bracket  taxpayers. 

Although  critics  of  withholding  have  ar- 
gued that  the  Internal  Revenue  Smrlce 
should  be  able  to  enforce  the  tax  on  interest 
and  dividends  by  using  the  infCHrmation 
returns  it  now  receives,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
why  this  is  out  of  the  question.  The  number 
of  information  returns  for  these  two  items 
runs  into  the  tens  of  millions.  In  many  in- 
stances, interest  and  dividend  recipients  give 
different  names  (and,  sometimes,  different 
addresses)  to  ccM-poratlons,  bcuiks,  savings 
and  loan  associations,  and  other  payor  insti- 
tutions. To  collate  the  Information  returns 
by  name,  and  then  to  match  them  with  the 
tax  returns  filed  by  the  recipients,  would  be 


a  large  and  expensive  undertaking,  even  with 
the  latest  electronic  equipment.  (Use  of  dif- 
ferent initials,  abbreviations,  and  other 
minor  differences  in  designation  would  slow 
up  the  matching  cqieratlon  whether  it  Is 
done  by  machine  or  by  hand.)  Even  If  this 
part  of  the  operation  were  ever  completed, 
it  would  be  extremely  costly  to  follow 
through  individually  on  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  delinquent  stockholders  and 
interest  recipients  with  small  amounts  of 
tax  due.  No  tax  enforcement  officer  with 
limited  resources  at  his  disposal  would  allo- 
cate the  funds  necessary  to  complete  bt^J^ 
an  operation  since  the  funds  could  be  uWa 
much  more  efficiently  in  other  ways. 

Since  there  would  be  no  paperwork,  the 
withholding  plan  would  not  impose  any  bur- 
dens on  the  withholding  agent.  The  amount 
to  be  remitted  to  the  Government  would  be 
a  flat  p>ercent  of  the  total  dividends  or  inter- 
est paid,  and  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
reconcile  this  amount  with  the  total  of  the 
amounts  withheld.  In  actual  practice,  the 
payor  would  not  be  required  to  make  any 
more  computations  for  each  account  than 
he  does  today;  the  only  difference  would  be 
that  he  would  pay  dividends  and  Interest  to 
each  stockholder  and  Interest  recipient  at  a 
somewhat  lower  rate.  Thus,  for  example, 
assuming  a  withholding  rate  of  one-sixth,  a 
corporation  pa3nng  a  dividend  of  $1  per 
quarter  woiUd  actually  pay  out  $0.83  to  their 
stockholders;  and  a  bank  paying  3-percent 
Interest  would  actually  credit  2.5  percent  to 
their  depositors'  accounts. 

As  tor  the  taxpayer,  a  few  simple  Instruc- 
tions on  the  return  form  would  prevent  any 
misunderstanding.  Suppose  the  withhold- 
ing rate  is  one-sixth  and  he  receives  a  total 
of  $260  of  Interest  after  withholding.  He 
would  report  this  information  approximately 
as  follows  on  his  return : 

(1)  Enter  here  the  total  amount  of 

interest  you  actually  received.  _     $260 

(2)  Divide  the  amoimt  in  line  1  by  5 

and  enter  the  result  here  (this  is 
the    amotint    of    tax    that    was  * 
withheld  on  your  int«-e8t) 63 


(3) 


Total   interest   you   received 

(add  lines  1  and  2) 312 

To  give  the  taxpayer  credit  for  the  amount 
withheld,  there  would  be  a  line  on  page  1 
of  the  tax  return  instructing  him  to  enter 
the  amount  shown  in  line  2  above,  llieae 
are  very  simple  procedures  Indeed,  particu- 
larly when  c(»npcu-ed  with  the  very  com- 
plicated schedules  and  instructions  taxpay- 
ers are  now  required  to  fill  out  and  read  to 
claim  the  dividend  and  retirement  income 
credits. 

2.  Increased  revenues:  Since  the  ordinary 
enforcement  techniques  cannot  be  used  to 
detect  the  millions  of  small  dividend  and  in- 
terest errors  on  tax  returns,  withholding  is 
the  only  way  to  recover  the  bulk  of  the  eeti- 
mAted  revenue  now  lost  through  underre- 
porting of  these  items.  As  previously  indi- 
cated, the  revenue  gain  would  probably 
amount  to  $000  million  at  current  income 
levels.  This  would  be  enough  to  increase  tdbe 
per  capita  exemption  by  about  $30;  or  to 
level  out  the  tax  rates  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
come scale  to  a  maximum  of  50  percent; 
or  to  reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  3  per- 
centage points;  or  to  eliminate  the  excise 
taxes  on  local  and  long-distance  telephone 
calls  and  to  halve  the  tax  on  transportation 
of  persons.  In  these  days  of  high  rates  and 
low  exemptions,  such  revenues  can  hardly  be 
disregarded. 

3.  Assistance  to  taxpayers:  It  is  not  easy 
for  most  taxpayers  to  keep  track  of  small 
amounts  of  interest  and  dividends.  De- 
positors in  banks  and  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations must  make  a  special  trip  to  the 
saving  institution  to  have  their  accounts 
credited  with  the  proper  amounts  of  interest. 
Series  E  bondholders  receive  their  interest 
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and  principal  la  a  lump  sum  when  they  cash 
their  bonds,  and  must  make  a  special  effort 
to  determine  the  amount  of  interest.  Even 
if  Interest  and  dividend  recipients  make 
memorandimi  notes  of  the  amounts  received 
during  the  year,  such  notes  are  frequently 
lost  before  the  tax  return  m\ist  be  prepared. 
While  a  withholding  system  would  not  elim- 
inate the  need  for  recordkeeping  by  interest 
and  dividend  recipients,  it  will  at  least  dis- 
charge the  tax  liabilities  of  most  taxpayers. 
Honest  taxpayers  will  welcome  withholding, 
not  only  as  a  convenient  device  to  budget 
^belr  taxes,  but  as  a  method  to  prevent  them 
4Rm  tax  delinquency  through  inadvertence 
and  carelessness. 

4.  Increased  equity  and  taxpayer  morality: 
Perhaps  the  most  important  argument  in 
favor  of  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends Is  that  it  would  improve  the  eq\ilty 
of  the  income  tax.  Even  if  most  of  the  in- 
terest and  dividend  errors  are  due  to  Inad- 
vertence or  carelessness,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  a  large  number  of  taxpayers  do 
not  pay  their  full  share  of  the  taxload. 
Wage  earners  have  been  paying  their  taxe? 
at  the  source  for  16  years;  in  the  meantime 
recipients  of  other  incomes  have  underre- 
ported  substantial  amounts.  Since  with- 
holding is  practical  for  Interest  and  divi- 
dends, it  is  unfair  to  continue  to  Incur  large 
revenue  losses  from  these  sources,  and  it  is 
also  wasteful  to  require  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  vise  Its  scarce  resources  to  track 
down  the  underreporting  of  these  items. 

Some  people  have  opposed  withholding  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  reduce  saving.  The 
argiunent  implies  that  savers  will  be  dis- 
couraged from  saving  merely  because  the 
Government  requires  full  payment  of  the  tax 
they  owe  on  their  property  incomes.  Clearly. 
such  an  argument  can  hardly  be  made  the 
basis  for  objecting  to  the  improvement  of 
enforcement  of  present  tax  rates.  If  tax  rates 
are  too  high  for  Incentive  or  other  reasons, 
they  should  be  reduced  for  everybody — not 
only  for  a  minority  who  are  either  careless  or 
choose  to  be  dishonest. 

B.  Disadvantages 
1.  Overwlthholding:  By  its  very  nature, 
a  withholding  system  that  applies  to  aU 
dividends  and  interest  without  any  allow- 
ance for  personal  exemptions  must  Involve 
some  overwlthholding.  Whether  this  is  a 
serious  problem  Is  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
During  the  early  days  of  the  wage-with- 
holding system,  considerable  concern  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  people  that  wage  earners 
would  resent  being  overwithheld  on.  In  fact, 
more  than  30  million  refund  checks  are 
mailed  each  year — yet  few  complaints  have 
been  received  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice. Nevertheless,  the  inequity  of  withhold- 
ing on  nontaxable  dividend  and  interest 
recipients  will  exist  and,  If  It  is  regarded  as 
Intolerable,  the  only  alternatives  are  to  per- 
mit nontaxable  interest  and  dividend  recipi- 
ents to  file  exemption  certificates  with  the 
withholding  agents  or  to  provide  for  Intra- 
annual  refunds. 

2.  Excessive  claims  for  refunds:  It  would 
be  possible,  under  the  1951  plan,  for  non- 
taxable Individuals  to  overstate  the  amounts 
of  Interest  and  dividends  they  receive.  By 
making  such  overstatements,  they  would 
have  automatically  refunded  to  them  the 
amount  by  which  the  dividend  and  interest 
are  grossed  up.  Obviously,  it  would  be  very 
dlfflcult  to  check  overstatements  by  a  large 
number  of  taxpayers  if  the  practice  became 
widespread.  Some  have  argued  that,  even 
though  excessive  claims  for  refunds  might 
be  Infrequent  when  the  plan  was  put  into 
effect,  nontaxable  Individuals  would  soon 
learn  that  it  was  profitable  to  overstate  their 
Interest  and  dividends.  If  this  led  to  over- 
statement on  a  wide  scale,  confidence  in  the 
entire  tax  system  would  be  impaired. 

It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that 
overstatement     of     interest     and     dividends 
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wouli  L  be  a  fraudulent  act,  which  Is  not  com- 
nu>n  unong  the  mass  of  taxpayers.  Excessive 
refuqds  can  be  claimed  at  the  present  time 
several  tax  returns  with  different 
W-2  or  by  forging  forms  W-2,  but  cases 
outright  fraud  of  this  type  have  been  in- 
While  there  is  some  risk,  the  risk 
is  snlall  and  it  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
advantage  of  practically  full  compliance  for 
the  f  reat  majority  of  dividend  and  interest 
recip  ents. 

1  Tnclaimed  refunds :  Because  of  the  large 
of  small  interest  and  dividend  reclpi- 
some  people  may  not  claim  the  refunds 
1  hem,  either  because  they  will  not   be 
that  they  are  entitled  to  a  refund  or 
the  amounts  involved  will  be  small. 
|4-oblem  will  be  most  serious  with  respect, 
m  ill  savings  accounts.    For  example,  chll- 
)ften  receive  no  more  than  $1  or  92  In- 
on  their  savings  accounts  In  a  full  year, 
amounts  withheld  on  such  accounts 
a  matter  of  a  few  cents.    Unfortunate- 
Is  no  way  of  avoiding  this  problem 
as  banks  and  savings  and  loan  afso- 
continue  to  insist  that  It  would  be 
C(^tly  for  them  to  operate  an  exemption 
system.    Under  the  circumstances, 
that  can  be  done  is  to  permit  claims 
Ir^ra-annual  refunds  along  the  lines  de- 
In  section  III-E  above.     In  addition, 
Ihternal   Revenue   Service   will   have   to 
sfjeclal  efforts  to  give  widespread  pub- 
to  the   refund  procedures  and  to  en- 
payor   Institutions  and   newspapers 
In  this  educational  campaign, 
balance,  the  advantages  of  withholding 
inierest  and  dividends  far  outweigh  the 
vantages.     In  a  tax  system  as  large  as 
jvery  effort  should  be  made  to  provide 
enforcement  techniques,  not  only 
enforcement  costs  within  rea.'-onablc 
but  also  to  make  It  as  easy  as  possible 
t^payers  to  comply  with   the   require- 
of  the  tax  law. 

same    sort   of    doubts   that    were   cx- 
about  the  practicability  of  withhold- 
wages  and  salaries  before  it  was  en- 
have  been  expressed  about  the  prac- 
of  withholding  on  Interest  and  dlvl- 
Slnce  then,  however,  none  but  a  few 
have  ferlously  suggested  going 
the  old  63rstem  of  tax  collection  with 
to    wages    and    salaries.      Since    the 
e  loss  from  Interest  and  dividend  un- 
ing  Is  so  large,  withholding  on  these 
of  Income  should  be  enacted  st  least 
exp>erlmental    period.      I    have    little 
that,  once  In  operation,  Interest  and 
withholding  will   be  acknowledged 
ust  as  fair  and  essential  a  part  of  the 
process  as  the  wage  and  salary 
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Plni  lly,  It  is  Important  to  remember  that. 

althotjgh  taxpayer  morality  Is  generally  on  a 

el  in  the  United  States.  It  would  be 

to  assume  It  will  continue  at  this 

Indefinitely  if  there  are  obvious  inequal- 

tax   enforcement.      Other   countries 

great  dllHcultles  in  raising  the  rev- 

they  need  by  allowing  enforcement  to 

Taxpayer  morality  Is.  therefore, 

Important  asset  and  it  should  be  encour- 

I  nd   protected   to   the   greatest   degree 

By   removing   a    serious    Inequity, 

n   of  withholding  on  Interest  would 

worthwhile    Investment    In    this    very 

nt  national  asset. 


Mr.     PROXMIRE.     This     article,     I 

think  J  is  one  of  the  most  readable  and 

expositions  of  the  case  that 

read.    Dr.  Pechman  has  devoted 

enormous  amount  of  time  to  this 

He  has  demonstrated  his  com- 

in  many  ways,  and  I  do  not 

anyone  can  read  his  article  with- 

persuaded  that  the  proposal 

thoroughly  practical  as  well,  of  course, 
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as  being  in  the  very  great  interest  of  the 
taxpayers  and  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Professor  Holland,  which  ap- 
pears on  page  765  of  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
Tuesday.  December  8,  1959.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Daniel  M.  Holland,  Asso- 
ciate Profkssor  or  Pinanci:,  Massachu- 
setts iNSTrruTE  or  Technoloct 

I  shall  summarize  briefly  some  of  the 
findings  presented  In  the  paper  I  prepared 
for  the  Tax  Revision  Compendium  on  the 
Underreporting  of  Dividends  and  Interest. 
I  win,  of  course,  be  happy  to  go  Into 
these  matters  more  deeply  or  take  up  points 
not  covered  In  this  summary,  should  you 
desire.  In  the  course  of  today's  discussion. 

For  many  years  now  the  tax  liability  asso- 
ciated with  wages  and  salaries  received  In 
the  normal  course  of  employment  has  been 
collected  at  source,  prior  to  the  employee's 
receipt  of  such  payments,  but  reporting  of 
and  paying  the  tax  liability  on  other  types 
of  Income  receipts  has  remained  the  re.spon- 
sibillty  of  the  taxpayer. 

Given  this  dichotomy  in  administrative 
practice,  the  zeal  with  which  taxpayers  have 
assumed  their  responsibility  to  repxjrt  In- 
come is  more  than  a  piece  of  information. 
It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern. 

For  two  stich  categories  of  income — divi- 
dends and  interest — I  have  attempted  to 
measure  over  the  last  20  years  or  so,  the 
extent  to  which  dividend  receipts  and  Inter- 
est receipts  did  not  show  up  on  tax  returns 
Very  simply,  I  have  compared  the  total  of 
these  Income  types  derivable  directly  or  in- 
directly from  tax  returns,  with  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  dividends  and  Interest 
receipts  of  Individuals  as  estimated  by  the 
National  Income  Division  of  the  OfHce  of 
Business  Economics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  adjusting  these  latter  data  as 
be.st  I  could  for  comparability  with  tax  law 
definitions  and  reporting  requirements. 

The  difference  between  estimated  aggre- 
gate personal  dividend — or  interest-  -receipts 
so  adjusted,  and  the  total  of  same  derived 
from  U\x  returns  has  been  tiiken  to  be  u 
measure  of  underreporting. 

I  call  it  a  gap.  But  and  this  cannot  bp 
too  strongly  emphasized-  this  gap  Is  not  a 
measure  of  dishone.sty  or  memory  lajisc. 

True,  these  enter  in,  but  so  do  also  the 
c!l\  idend  and  interest  receipts  of  persons  nf'l 
required  to  report  for  tax  purposes  or  whose 
exemptions  and  deductions  exceed  their  tax- 
able Income. 

Moreover,  we  should  recognize  that  some 
portion  of  the  gap  could  be  a  consequence  of 
errors  In  mea.surement  due  to  Imperfections 
of  the  data  or  the  estimator 

Unfortunately,  as  you  will  note  in  what 
follows,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  specific 
evidence  on  this  latter  point.  To  put  It 
bluntly.  I  made  a  mistake,  a  mistake  which 
caused  me  to  overstate  the  gap  for  the  last 
5  or  6  years  particularly,  and  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  rectify  it.  But  more  of  this 
In  a  moment. 

Wl'h  these  qualifications  in  mind,  here  is 
a  quick  summary  of  my  finding?,  first  fir 
dividends,  and  then  for  interest. 

The  National  Income  Division  estimates 
the  dividend  component  of  personal  incuni^ 
at  $12.5  billion  for  1957. 

After  a  number  of  adjustments — all  sub- 
tractions from  this  total  primarily  to  take 
out  the  dividend  receipts  of  the  Institutions 
treated  as  persons  in  the  national  income 
accounts  and  the  capital  gains  dividends 
paid  by  Investment  companies  which  are 
reported  on  tax  returns  as  capital  gains,  not 
as  dividends— we  get  a  figure  of  about  »11.1 
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billion  as  the  maximum  that  we  could  expect 
to  find  on  tax  returns. 

But  to  the  tax  returns  filed  In  1957,  we  can 
trace  directly  or  indirectly  some  >9.8  billion 
of  dividends.  The  difference  between  the 
adjusted  NID  figure  of  fll.l  billion  and  the 
tax  return  total  of  $9.8  bUllon— I.e.,  91.S  bil- 
lion— we  call  the  dividend  gap. 

In  1957  the  gap  of  $1.3  billion  represented 
about  11.6  percent  of  the  total  that  might 
have  been  reported. 

Let  me  Interrupt  the  main  thread  of  this 
summary  to  point  up  the  mistake  I  referred 
U)  earlier. 

You  will  note,  If  you  compare  the  results 
Just  cited  with  those  on  page  1399  of  my 
paper,  that  the  present  version  o..'  the  gap 
Is  some  $360  million — almost  3  percentage 
points  less  on  a  relative  basis — than  it  ap- 
pears in  the  paper.  This  la  because,  while 
preparing  the  paper,  I  overlooked  the  fact 
that  Included  in  the  NID  dividend  estimate 
were  the  capital  gains  dividends  of  Invest- 
ment companies,  which  on  tax  returns  are 
reported  as  capital  gains,  not  or.  dividends 

This  oversight  affects  the  dividend  gap  as 
I  initially  measured  It  for  all  the  years  cov- 
ered in  my  paper,  but  only  for  the  period 
1954  through  1967  is  the  effect  substantial. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  appending  to 
this  statement  revisions  of  some  of  the  data 
in  my  paper.  In  the  main,  the  conclusions 
of  the  paper  are  unaffected  by  these  cor- 
rections. 

That  the  gap  was  $1.3  billion  In  1957  does 
not  mean  that  taxpayers  purposely  avoided 
or  forgot  to  declare  $1.3  billion  of  dividends 
that  they  should  have.  I  have  estimated — 
and  I  consider  this  a  very  liberal  estimate — 
that  $400  million  of  dividends  went  to  non- 
taxable adults  and  minors.  The  rest.  $900 
million  or  so,  remain  a  complex  of  evasion, 
memory  lapse,  and  statistical  error. 

If  we  are  Interested  In  the  revenue  loss 
associated  with  the  failure  to  report  divi- 
dends, we  should  recognize  that  some  divi- 
dends not  currently  reported  are  uncovered 
later  by  audit. 

An  allowance  of  $200  miUlon  on  this  score 
would  be  generous.  This  leaves  about  $700 
million  Increment  to  tax  base,  or  about  $200 
million  more  In  tax  liability  were  unwar- 
ranted underreporting  of  dividends  to  be 
corrected. 

Despite  all  the  uncertainty  that  character- 
izes my  measure  of  the  gap,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  sources  of  statistical 
error  wotild  operate  capriciously.  That  is  to 
say,  while  we  may  justifiably  feel  quite  un- 
sure about  the  accuracy  of  the  level  of  the 
gap,  we  can  still  accept  changes  of  the  gap 
overtime  to  be  Indicative  of  the  true  trend  In 
underreporting. 

My  measiirements  for  the  years  1936-57 
show  that  the  gap  measured  as  a  percentage 
of  that  might  have  been  rep>orted  was  little 
different  in  the  thirties  and  fifties. 

And  this  Is  surprising  in  view  of  the  in- 
come tax  conversion  over  this  period  from  a 
minority  levy  to  a  tax  involving  most  of 
the  population. 

Total  dividends  are  much  larger  now  than 
they  were  20  or  25  years  ago,  so  the  con- 
stancy of  the  gap  in  relative  terms  Is  asso- 
ciated with  a  considerably  larger  amount 
of  unreported  dividends  currently. 

In  my  Judgment,  these  measures  of  the  gap, 
imprecise  as  they  may  be,  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  dividend  underreporting  and, 
of  course,  the  revenue  loss  associated  with 
It,  have  not  tended  to  be  self -correcting  over- 
time. Dividend  underreporting  Is  about  as 
pronounced  now  on  a  relative  basis  as  It 
was  25  years  ago.  and  on  an  absolute  basis 
it  is  more  serioiis  now. 

For  Interest  receipts  my  Bummary  shall  be 
brief  indeed.  The  conclusions  are  ifimiitLr 
to  those  for  dividends,  and  the  lnade<iuacles 
of  the  data  and  consequent  Inaccuradee  of 
the  estimates  make  detailed  discussion  un- 
rewarding. 


But  the  magnittide  of  the  Interest  gap 
triumphs  over  all  statistical  imprecision. 
And  It  Is  clear  that  Interest  underreporting  is 
considerably  more  serioiis  even  though  total 
cash  interest  receipts  of  individuals  have  In 
recent  years  run  below  dividend  receipts. 

For  1957  I  estimated  an  interest  gap  de- 
rived on  a  basis  similar  to  that  used  for 
dividends  of  $5.5  billion  and  estimated  also 
that  some  $2  billion  of  this  was  received  by 
nontaxable  Individuals. 

Hence,  about  $3.5  billion  that  should  have 
been  reported,  wasn't.  I  repeat,  this  figure 
could  be  off  slzably  In  either  direction,  but  on 
any  basis  of  estimation  the  unwarranted  un- 
derreporting of  Interest  is  substantial. 

This  suggests  a  revenue  loiis  associated 
with  Interest  underreporting  of  about  $750 
million. 

The  trends  in  the  Interest  gap  over  the  last 
20  years  shown  no  real  fall  in  relative  under- 
reporting and,  of  course,  an  absolute  Increase 
In  the  amount  of  unreported  Interest. 

Despite  the  wide  ranges  of  error  to  which 
our  estimates  are  subject,  the  following  con- 
clusions seem  Justified: 

1.  A  goodly  amount  of  dividends  and  an 
even  more  substantial  amount  of  unreported 
Interest  receipts  cannot  be  explained  away. 
Taxpayers  forget  to.  or  piu-posely  fall  to,  re- 
port them. 

2.  The  proportion  of  such  dividends  and 
Interest  is  about  as  high  now  as  It  was  25 
years  ago;  the  absolute  amount  much  higher. 

3.  The  revenue  loss  associated  with  un- 
warranted nonreporting  of  dividends  and  In- 
terest may  currently  be  close  to  $1  billion. 

Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Holland. 

Without  objection,  your  material  as  ap- 
pended to  your  statement  will  be  included 
immediately  following  your  statement. 

Mr.  Holland.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Revisions  of  Estimates  in  "Underrepobtimc 
OF  Dividends  and  Intesxst  on  Tax  R«- 
ttjrns,"  by  Daniel  M.  Holland 

( Pp.  1397-1438  of  Tax  Revision  Compendium) 

1.  Table  1,  page  1399,  add: 
Line    10a.     Mlntis   capital   gains 

dividends  of  Investment  com- 
panies   

and  change  the  values  in  suc- 
ceeding lines  as  follows: 

Line    11 $11,064,365 

Line    12 $1,276,748 

Line    13 11.8 

2,  Substitute  for  table   2,  page   1403,  the 
following  table: 

Table  2. — The  dividend  gap,  1936-57 


$366,  592 
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Mr.   PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  very  ab- 


breviated section-by-section  analysis  of 
the  bill,  but  one  which  I  think  thorough- 
ly and  comprehensively  presents  the  bill 
item  by  item,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  also. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  or  Pbopobed 
Amendment  To  Withhold  Income  Tax  on 
Dividends  and  Interest 

section  301 

The  short  title  of  this  act  Is  "Interest  and 
Dividends  Withholding  Tax  Act  of  I960." 

SECTION    302 

This  section  adds  a  new  chapter  7  to  the 
Income  tax  law  (subtitle  A  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code)  to  provide  a  system  for  with- 
holding income  taxes  on  Interest  and  divi- 
dends. The  new  chapter  has  three  sub- 
chapters. 

Subchapter  A — Interest 
Sections  1601-1602:  Every  person,  other 
than  an  individual,  paying  interest  after 
December  31.  1960.  must  withhold  a  tax  equal 
to  20  percent.  Withholding  also  extends  to 
non-interest-bearing  obligations  Issued  at  a 
discount.  For  such  obligations,  withholding 
will  equal  20  percent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  surrender  or  redemption  price  exceeds 
the  issuing  price. 

The  requirements  for  withholding  shall  not 
apply  to — 

1.  Any  Interest  which,  irrespective  of  the 
person  to  whom  payable,  is  wholly  exempt. 
(An  example  Is  Interest  on  State  and  local 
bonds.) 

2.  Interest  paid  to  the  United  States,  a 
State,  other  political  subdlTlslon,  or  wholly 
owned  instrumentality  or  agency. 

3.  Interest  paid  to  or  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, international  organization,  nonresi- 
dent alien,  or  foreign  corporation  or  partner- 
ship not  engaged  In  business  In  the  United 
States. 

4.  Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  to  an 
affiliate  with  which  it  files  a  consolidated 
return. 

Subchapter  B — Dividends 
Sections  1611-1612:  Every  person  paying  a 
dividend  after  December  31.  1960.  shall  with- 
hold a  tax  equal  to  20  percent.  Included  in 
the  requirement  for  withholding  are  pay- 
ments by  a  stockbroker  as  a  substitute  for 
dividends,  and  dividends  or  other  payments 
made  by  mutual  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  credit  union,  etc.  (Pa- 
tronage dividends  of  cooperative  associations 
are  not  included.) 

The  requirements  for  withholding  shall 
not  apply  to — 

1.  Dividends  p>aid  in  stock  or  rights  of  the 
distributing  corporation. 

2.  Capital  gain  dividends  (except  those  of 
regulated  investment  companies),  and  divi- 
dends with  respect  to  which  gain  ra-  loss  is 
not  recognized  as  in  the  case  of  a  liquidation. 

3.  Certain  dividends  (which  are  either  ex- 
empt or  involve  various  complexities)  de- 
rived from  stock  redemptions,  corporate  re- 
organizations, etc. 

4.  Amounts  treated  as  dividends  from  un- 
distributed taxable  Income  of  subchapter  S 
small  business  corporations. 

5.  Dividends  paid  to  the  United  States,  a 
State  or  other  political  subdivision,  or  its 
wholly  owned   instrumentality  or  agency. 

6.  Dividends  paid  to  a  foreign  government, 
international  orgcuilzatlon,  nonresident 
alien,  or  foreign  corporation  or  partnership 
not  engaged  in  business  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Dividends  paid  by  a  foreign  corporation 
not  engaged  in  business  In  the  United  States. 

8.  Dividends  paid  by  a  Federal  Beserve 
bank.  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  central  bank  for  cooperative,  or  the 
bank  for  cooperatives. 
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9.  Dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  to  an 
aflUlate  with  which  it  flies  a  consolidated 
return. 

Subchapter  C — GtTieral  provisions 

Section  1S21:  Kvery  person  (including  the 
proper  ofScer  or  employee  of  a  goTemmental 
payor)  required  to  withhold,  shall  make  a 
return  and  itay  the  tax  at  such  time  and  for 
such  period,  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Treasiiry  by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  There 
is  no  need  to  record  the  names  of  those  on 
whose  behalf  taxes  are  withheld:  a  withhold- 
ing agent  shall  have  no  liability  to  such  per- 
sons for  taxes  withheld. 

Section  1622:  Special  provision  is  made  for 
refund  or  credit  for  taxes  withheld  on  divi- 
dends or  interest  paid  to  tax-exempt  organi- 
zaUons.  The  principal  credit  provision  is 
found  in  a  new  section  3505  (discussed  be- 
low) while  section  1622  provides  for  a  re- 
flux when  the  taxes  withheld  exceed  the 
credit  claimed  under  section  3506  for  any 
calendar  quarter.  Claims  for  refund  may  be 
filed  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter and  until  March  15  of  the  fourth  year 
after  the  close  of  the  particular  quarter.  The 
TrtaBxay  will  pay  no  interest  on  refunds 
(generally)  if  made  by  March  16  of  the 
calendar  year  succeeding  the  qiuuter  for 
which  the  refund  is  claimed. 

Section  1623 :  Special  provision  is  also  made 
for  a  refxind  to  certain  low-income  indi- 
Ylduals  who  receive  dividends  or  interest  on 
which  taxes  have  been  withheld.  If  such 
an  individual  certifies  to  the  Treasury  that 
his  gross  income  will  not  exceed  $600  (91,200 
In  the  ease  of  a  person  over  65  years  of  age ) 
for  the  taxable  year,  he  may  secure  an  im- 
mediate refund.  Claims  for  refund  may  be 
filed  after  the  close  of  the  calendar  quarter 
and  until  April  15  of  the  fourth  year  after 
the  close  of  the  particular  quarter.  The 
Treasury  will  pay  no  interest  on  refunds 
(generally)  if  made  by  April  16  of  the  calen- 
dar year  succeeding  the  quarter  for  which 
the  refund  is  claimed. 

Section  1624:  Regulated  Investment  com- 
panies and  personal  holding  companies 
though  required  to  withhold  tax  on  divi- 
dends paid  by  them,  may  credit  against  the 
sums  required  to  be  withheld  (but  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  percent  thereof)  all  amounts 
required  to  be  deducted  on  interest  and 
dividends  paid  to  them. 

Section  1625:  Unless  reasonable  cause 
exists  for  failxire  to  file  any  required  return, 
the  addition  to  tax  required  to  be  shown  on 
such  return  shall  not  be  less  than  $5. 

Section  1626:  Any  tax  withheld  shall  not 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  in  computing  tax- 
able income  for  the  purpose  of  any  Federal 
Income  tax. 

Section  1627:  The  term  "person"  includes 
a  Government,  and  its  political  subdivisions, 
instrumentalities  or  agencies.  A  "nonresi- 
dent alien  individual"  includes  an  alien 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico. 

SZCnON    303 

Section  39 :  This  is  a  new  section  relating 
to  a  credit  to  recipients  for  tax  withheld  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Under  Treasury 
regulations,  sums  withheld  as  tax  on  in- 
terest and  dividends  shall  be  allowed  to  the 
recipient  as  a  credit  against  income  tax  for 
the  year  of  receipt.  If  the  recipient  Is  a 
partnership  or  current  trust  fund,  the  tax 
credit  is  allocated  Eunong  the  partners  or 
participants  in  the  trust  fund.  A  similar 
allocation  Is  made  in  the  case  of  estates  and 
trusts  for  those  beneficiaries  who  are  re- 
quired to  Include  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  interest  or  dividends  in  their  tax- 
able income.  [In  lieu  of  this  credit,  see  the 
8j>ecial  provisions  discussed  above  (sees. 
1622-1624)  relating  to  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, certain  low-income  individuals,  regu- 
lated inveatioent  companies,  and  personal 
holding   ccmpanies,    as  well   as   those   dl«- 
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cusseA  below  (sec.  3505)  relating  to  tax-ex- 
empt organizations.] 

SBCnOM    304 

Secilon  3505:  This  is  a  new  section  pro- 
vidlni :  relief  for  tax-exempt  organizations 
in  ad  lltion  to  that  provided  above  in  sec- 
tion :  622.  Under  this  new  section,  tax-ex- 
empt organizations,  and  any  other  person 
(including  Oovernments  and  their  agencies 
or  in  rtrumentalities )  exempt  from  income 
tax  \'ho  receive  interest  or  dividends  on 
whict:  tax  has  been  withheld,  may  credit 
sums  withheld  against  any  liability  in  re- 
spect of  employment  taxes  imposed  (1)  to 
flnanre  old  age  benefit  payments,  or  (2) 
undei  the  requirements  for  withholding  In- 
come tax  at  source  on  wages.  This  credit 
will  lie  allowed  only  if  claim  therefor  is 
made  at  the  time  of  filing  quarterly  returns. 

SECION      305       (TTCHNICAL     AMENDMENTS) 

Seciions    1441(c)(7),    1442:   Existing    law 

seelcs   to   insure    payment   of    taxes 

by  nonresident  aliens,  both  individual 

carporate,  by  a  system  of  withholding. 

e  of  withholding  (except  as  provided 

cofiventlon)  is  30  percent.     Sections  1602 

(discussed  above)  generally  exempt 

and  dividends  paid   to  such  aliens 

the       present       proposal.     However, 

to  sections  1441(c)  (7)  and  1442 

e  that  where  any  person  Is  required  to 

tax    under   sections    1441    or    1442 

under  this  proposed  law,  he  shall. 

sections  1441  and  1442,  withhold  only 

afnount  by  which  the  requirements  of 

1441  and    1442  exceed  the  requlre- 

of  sections  1602  and  1612. 

6014  and  6015:  These  two  sections 

existing  law  relate  ( 1)  to  persons  filing  the 

form  who  may  elect  to  have  their  in- 

taxes  computed  for  them  by  the  Treas- 

i.nd    (2)    to   persons   who   are   required 

a  declaration  of  estimated  income  tax. 

specifications     with     respect     to     both 

are  modified  to  give  recognition   in 

dollar   limitations   or   requirements. 

proposed  withholding  of  tax  on  divi- 

and  interest. 

6042:  Information  returns  by  cor- 
ns with  respect  to  dividends  paid  to 
will  no  longer  be  required  for 
who  are  paid  dividends  total- 
than  $300  during  the  taxable  year. 
6109:   Old  section  6109  Is  renum- 
6110  and  a  new  section  6109  is  added. 
section   requires   the   Treasury   to 
annually   statistics    on    taxes   with- 
in terest  and  dividends. 

6401(b):   This    amended    section 

that   if  the   amounts  allowable   as 

for  tax  withheld  on  Interest  and  divi- 

exceed  a  taxpayer's  total  income  tax, 

shall  be  considered  an   overpay - 

available  for  credit  against  other  taxes 
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6Sll(d):   The  present  law   limits 
alms  for  refunds  to  3  years  from  the 
return  is  required  to  be  filed,  or  2 
rrom  the  time  a  tax  is  actually  paid. 
expires  later.    A  proposed  amend - 
establishes  a  7-year  period  of  llmita- 
for  filing  claims  not  exceeding  $2  in 
of  individuals  receiving  dividends 
interest  on  which  tax  has  been  withheld, 
such  individuals  were  not  required 
an   Income  tax   return   for   the   tax- 
ear    because  their   gros.s   income    was 
tian  $600    ($1,200  in  the  case  of  per- 

er  65  years  of  age.) 

lion  6513(b)  :  For  purposes  of  comput- 

tlne  limitations  on  the  filing  of  claims 

crfdlt  or  refund  and  petitions  to  the  Tax 

taxes  withheld  at  the  source  on  dlvl- 

ajid  interest  shall,  In  respect  of  the 

of  the  income,  be  deemed  to  have 

|»ald  on  the  last  day  prescribed  for  fil- 

e  annual  income  tax  return. 

7701(16):  Redeftalc  "withholding 
agent  T  to  Include  persons  withholding  tax 
on  Intrrest  and  dividends. 
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The  technical  amendments  made  by  this 
act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  amend- 
ment printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propKised  by  Mr. 
Proxmire  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12381),  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the 
following : 
Section  l.  Amendment  or  1954  Code. 

Whenever  an  amendment  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  of  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
as  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of    1954. 

Sec.  2.  Withholding  or  Income  Tax  on  In- 
terest AND  Dividends. 

(a)  In  Gene&al. — Subtitle  A  (relating  tu 
income  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following    new   chapter: 

"CHAPTEB     7 — COLLBCTION     OF     INCOME    TAX     AT 
SOURCE    ON    INTEREST    AND    DIVIDENDS 

"Subchapter  A.  Interest. 
"Subchapter  B.  Dividends. 
"Subchapter  C.  General  provisions. 

Subchapter  A — Interest 

"Sec.  1601  Income  tax  collected  at  source 
on  interest. 

"Sec.  1602    Exemptions. 

"Sec.  1601.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Sourct 
ON  Interest. 

"(a)  Requirement  of  Withholding. — 
Every  person  (other  than  an  individual) 
making  payment  after  December  31.  1960.  of 
interest  shall  deduct  and  withhold  on  such 
interest  a  tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
amoimt  thereof.  If  the  withholding  agent 
is  unable  to  determine  the  person  to  whom 
the  Interest  Is  payable,  such  tax  shall  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  at  the  time  payment 
thereof  would  be  made  If  such  person  were 
known. 

"(b)  Interest  Defined. — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter',  the  term  'interest'  means — 

"(1)  Interest  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 61(ai  (4),  and 

•(2)  in  the  case  of  an  obligation  described 
in  secUon  454  (a)  or  (b)  (relating  to  non- 
interest  bearing  obligations  issued  at  a  dis- 
count), the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
paid  on  surrender  or  redemption  of  such  ob- 
ligation exceeds  the  price  for  which  such  ob- 
ligation was  issued. 

■(C)  Credtt  for  Tax  Withheu). — 

"For  credit,  against  income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  income,  of  amounts  required 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  39. 

"Sec.  1602.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1601  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(,1)  Any  Interest  which.  Irrespective  of 
the  person  to  whom  payable.  Is  wholly 
exempt  from  taxation  under  chapter  1. 

"(2)    Interest  paid  to— 

"(A)    the  United  States. 

"(B)  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(C)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"  (3 )  Interest  paid  to  or  by — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government, 

"(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign 
government, 

"(C)  an  international  canonization. 

"(D)  a  wholly  owned  tnstrunientallty  or 
agency  at  any  one  or  more  foreign  gorern- 
mentB.  polltlc&l  subdlTlslons  thereof,  or  In- 
ternational organizations. 
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"(E)  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"(F)  a  nonresident  alien  individual,  or 

"(G)  a  partnership  not  engaged  in  trade 
VT  business  within  the  United  States  and 
com(>o8ed  in  whole  or  part  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals. 

"(4)  Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  to  an- 
otlier  corporation  If  both  corporations  are 
members  of  the  same  affiliated  group  which 
filed  a  consolidated  return  under  chapter 
6  for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  payor 
corporation. 

"(b)  Identification  of  Recipient. — Para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  payment  of  in- 
terest only  if.  at  the  time  of  payment,  the 
recipient  of  such  interest  has  been  identified 
to  the  withholding  agent  es  a  government, 
organization,  or  person  described  in  such 
paragraphs. 

"Subchapter  B — Dividends 

"Sec.  1611.  Income  tax  collected  at  source 
on  dividends. 

"Sec.  1612.  Exemptions. 

Sec    1611.  Incx)me  Tax  Collected  at  Source 
ON  DrvroENDS. 

"(a)  Rtquirement  of  Withholding. — 
E^•ery  person  making  payment  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1960.  of  a  dividend  shall  deduct  and 
withhold  on  such  dividend  a  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  amount  thereof.  If  the  with- 
holding agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  dividend  is  payable,  such 
tax  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  at  the 
time  payment  thereof  would  be  made  if 
such  perron  were  known. 

"(b)  Dividend  Defined — For  purposes  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'dividend'  means — 

"(1)  any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  Is  a  dividend  (as  defined  in  section 
816); 

"(2)  a  payment  made  by  a  stockbroker  to 
any  person  as  a  substitute  for  a  dividend  (as 
defined  in  section  316)  on  which  a  tax  is 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter;  and 

"(8)  a  payment  (whether  or  not  desig- 
nated as  a  dividend)  by  a  mutual  savings 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  building 
and  loan  association,  cooperative  bank, 
homestead  association,  credit  union,  or  simi- 
lar organization.  In  respect  of  withdrawable 
or  repurchasable  shares,  investment  certifi- 
cates, or  deposit!. 

"(c)  WrrHHOLDiNG  Where  Amount  of 
Dividend  Is  Unknown. — If  the  withholding 
agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  portion 
of  a  distribution  which  is  a  dividend,  the 
tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  on 
the  entire  amount  of  the  distribution. 

"(d)    Crxdit  for  Tax  WrrHHZLD. — 

"For  credit,  against  the  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  Income,  of  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this   section,   see  section   39. 

"Sec.  1612.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1611  shall  not  apply  to — 

"  ( 1 )  a  dividend  paid  In  the  stock  or  rights 
to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  distributing 
corporation  whether  or  not  the  recipient  of 
such  stock  or  rights  had  an  cation  to  be  paid 
in  money,  or  other  property,  In  lieu  of  such 
stock  or  rights; 

"(2)  distributions  (other  than  capital  gain 
dividends  described  in  section  852(b)  (3)  (C) 
to  shareholders  which  are  treated  under 
chapter  1  as  amounts  received  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property,  or  distributions 
with  respect  to  which  gain  or  loss  is  not 
recognized  under  chapter  1  to  the  share- 
holders) ; 

"(3)  any  amount  which  Is  includible  in 
gross  Income  as  a  taxable  dividend  under 
the  provisions  of  section  302  or  303  (relating 
to  redemptions  of  stock) ,  section  354(b)  (re- 
lating to  receipt  of  property  on  transfer  to 
corporation  controlled   by  the  transferor). 


section  356  (r^atlng  to  receipt  of  additional 
consideration  in  connection  with  certain 
reorganizations),  or  section  1081(e)(2)  (re- 
lating to  certain  distributions  pursuant  to 
ordn-  of  the  Sectirltles  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission); 

"(4)  amounts  treated  under  section  1373 
as  amounts  distributed  as  dividends; 

"  ( 5 )   dividends  paid  to — 

"(A)    the  United  States. 

"(B)  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  ix>lltical  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  of  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or 

"(C)  a  wholly  owned  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  axiy  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing; 

"(6)    Dividends  paid  to— 

"  ( A)    a  foreign  government, 

"(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  any  foreign 
government, 

"(C)    an  international  organization, 

"(D)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  fcjreign  govern- 
ments or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
international  organizations, 

"(E)  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged  in 
tr.ide  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"(F)   a  nonresident  alien  Individual,  or 

"(G)  a  partnership  not  engaged  in  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States  and 
cc>mpo.«cd  In  whole  or  part  of  nonresident 
alien   individuals; 

"(7)  dividends  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engaged  in  trade  or  business 
within    the   United  States; 

■■(8)  dividends  paid  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  central  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  bank 
for  cooperatives; 

"(9)  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  to 
another  corporation  Lf  both  corp>orations  are 
members  of  the  same  affiliated  group  which 
filed  a  consolidated  return  under  chapter  6 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  payor 
corporation. 

'■(b)  Identification  of  Recipient. — Para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  payment  of  divi- 
dends only  if.  at  the  time  of  payment,  the 
recipient  of  such  dividends  has  been  identi- 
fied to  the  wltliholdlng  agent  as  a  govern- 
ment, organization,  or  person  described  In 
such  paragraphs. 

"Subchapter  C — General  provisions 

"Sec.  1621.  Returns  and  payment. 

"Sec.  1622.  Refund  or  credit  of  tax  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

"Sec.  1623.  Refimd  of  tax  to  Individuals 
not  required  to  file  Income  tax  returns. 

"Sec.  1624.  Credit  for  regulated  Invest- 
ment companies  and  personal  holding  com- 
panies. 

"Sec.  1625.  Failure  to  file  returns. 

"Sec.  1626.  NondeducUbillty  of  tax  In 
computing  taxable  income. 

"Sec.  1627.  DeflniUons. 

"Sec  1621.  Returns  and  Patment. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Every  person  re- 
quired under  this  chapter  to  deduct  and 
withhold  any  tax  shall  make  a  return  of  such 
tax  and  shall  pay  such  tax,  at  such  time,  for 
such  perlcxl,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  hie  delegate  may  by  regtilatlons  pre- 
scribe, by  making  a  return  of  the  total 
amount  of  Interest  and  the  total  amount  of 
dividends  with  respect  to  which  tax  is  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  by  such 
person  under  this  chapter  for  such  period 
and  paying  a  tax,  for  which  such  person  shall 
be  liable,  in  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent 
of  each  such  total. 

"(b)  Governmental  Pator. — If  the  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, a  possession  of  the  United  States  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  the  re- 
turn and  payment  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  by  any  officer  or  employer  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  such  State  or  politi- 


cal subdivision,  of  such  possession  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  of  such  agency  or  instrumentality,  as 
the  case  ma7  be,  having  contrcd  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  or  dividend,  or  appro- 
priately designated  for  that  purpose. 

"(c)  adjustment  of  Tax. — If  more  or  less 
than  the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  for  any 
period  under  subsection  (a)  is  paid  with  re- 
spect to  such  period,  proper  adjustments  with 
respect  to  the  tax  shall  be  made,  without 
Interest,  In  such  manner  and  at  such  times 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  made 
under  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Indemnification  or  Withholding 
Agent. — A  withholding  agent  shall  not  be 
liable,  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
to  any  person  for  the  amount  of  any  tax 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter. 

"Sec.  1622.  Refund  or  Credit  of  Tax  to  Tax- 
Exempt  Organizations. 
"In  the  case  of  a  person  which  is  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1,  if  the 
amount  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held as  tax  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  interest  and  dividends  received  by  it  dur- 
ing any  calendar  quarter  exceeds  the  credit 
claimed  by  and  allowed  to  such  person  under 
section  3505  (relating  to  credit  against  em- 
ployment taxes)  for  such  quarter,  the  excess 
shall  be  immediately  refunded  or  credit  to 
such  person  as  an  overpajrment  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter,  but  only  if  claim 
therefor  is  filed  (or,  if  no  claim  is  filed,  if 
credit  or  refund  is  made)  after  the  close  of 
such  calendar  quarter  and  on  or  before « 
March  15  of  the  fourth  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  such  calendar  quarter. 
No  interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  refund  or  credit  for  any 
period  before  the  date  on  which  claim  for 
such  refund  or  credit  Is  filed  or  before  March 
16  of  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  in  respect  of  which 
such  refund  or  credit  is  claimed,  whichever 
date  is  the  later. 

"Sec.  1623.  Retund  of  Tax  to  iNDivmuALS 
not  Reqttixkd  To  File  Income 
TaxRcturns. 

"In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  certifies 
(in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations) 
wltli  respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  re- 
ceived by  him  during  any  calendar  quarter 
that  he  reasonably  believes  (at  the  time  of 
such  certification)  that — 

"(1)  he  will  not,  for  the  taxable  year  of 
which  such  calendar  quarter  is  a  part,  have 
a  gross  Income  of  $600  or  more,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
or  will  attain  the  age  of  66  before  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year,  he  will  not,  t(x  such 
taxable  year,  have  a  gross  Income  of  $1,200 
or  more, 

the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  as  tax  under  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  interest  and  dividends  received  by 
him  during  such  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
Immediately  refunded  to  him  as  an  over- 
payment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter, 
but  only  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  (or.  If  no 
claim  Is  filed.  If  refund  Is  made)  after  the 
close  of  such  calendar  quarter  and  on  or 
before  April  16  of  the  fourth  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or 
paid  with  respect  to  any  such  refund  for 
any  period  before  the  date  on  which  claim 
for  such  refund  is  filed  cv  before  April  16 
of  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  close  of 
the  calendar  quarter  In  respect  of  which  such 
refund  Is  claimed,  whichever  date  is  the 
later. 

"Sec.    1624.    Crxdit   roa   Rkcuuited    Invest- 
ment   Companies    and    Per- 
sonal Holding  Companies 
"In    the    case    of    any   withholding   agent 

which  is  a  regulated  Investment  company 
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(M  defined  In  section  851)  or  a  personal 
holding  company  (as  defined  In  section  542) , 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  as  tax  under  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  received  by 
It  during  a  taxable  year  shall  be  allowed, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  bis  delegate,  as  a  credit  against  (but 
not  In  excess  of)  the  tax  for  which  such 
withholding  agent  Is  liable  under  section 
1621(a)  In  respect  of  dividends  paid  by  It 
diirlng  such  year.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  a  dividend  shall  be  considered  as 
having   been   paid   within   a   taxable   year — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  regulated  Invest- 
ment company,  If  treated  as  paid  during 
such  taxable  year  under  section  855(a),  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  personal  holding 
company,  to  the  extent  elected  under  sec- 
tion 563(b),  In  determining  the  dividends 
paid  deduction  for  purposes  of  the  personal 
holding  company  tax,  In  the  return  for  such 
year. 

"Skc.  1625.  FAn,UKE  To  File  Returns. 

"In  case  of  a  failure  to  malie  and  file  any 
retiUTi  required  under  this  chapter  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  or  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  pursuance  of 
law,  unless  it  Is  shown  that  such  failure  is 
due  to  reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
neglect,  the  addition  to  the  tax  or  taxes  re- 
quired to  be  shown  on  such  return  shall  not 
be  less  than  t5. 

"Sec.  1626.  NoNDEDUcriBn-iTT     of     Tax     in 
CoMPtrriNG  Taxable  Income. 

"Any  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion in  computing  taxable  income  for  the 
pvurpose  of  any  tax  on  income  imposed  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  1627.  DEriNrriONS. 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(1)  Pkeson. — The  term  'person*  Includes 
a  government,  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
government,  and  an  Instrtraientality  or 
agency  of  one  or  more  governments  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  thereof. 

"(2)  NoNRBSDJENT  ALIEN. — The  term  'non- 
resident alien  indlvlduar  includes  an  alien 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico." 

(b)  Table  of  Chafteks. — The  table  of 
chapters  for  subtitle  A  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"Chaptek  7.  Collection  of  Income  tax  at 
source  on  interest  and  dividends." 

Sec.  2.  CREorrs  Against  Income  Tax  for  Tax 
WrrHHXLo. 
(a)  Allowancb  of  Crd)it. — Part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  credits  against 
tax)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  39.  Credit  for  Tax  Withheld  on  In- 
terest AND  Dividends. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  section  1601  as  tax  on  In- 
terest and  under  section  1611  as  tax  on  divi- 
dends shall  be  allowed  to  the  recipient  of  the 
income  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  in  which 
the  Interest  or  dividend  is  received  or 
accrued. 

■(b)  Partnerships,  Trusts,  and  Estates. — 
If  the  recipient  of  the  Interest  or  dividend  is 
a  partnership  or  a  common  trust  fund,  then 
the  credit  provided  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  such  recipient,  but  the 
members  of  the  partnership,  or  the  partici- 
pants in  the  common  trust  fund,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  allowed  their  proportionate 
share  of  such  credit.    If  the  recipient  is  an 
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estate  or  trust,  and  if  any  legatee,  heir,  or 
benef  ciary  subject  to  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  is  required  to  Include  a  portion  of 
such  Interest  or  dividend  in  computing  his 
taxab  e  Income,  such  legatee,  heir,  or  bene- 
ficiary shall  be  allowed  such  portion  of  the 
credit  as  is  properly  allocable  to  him  on  the 
basis  of  the  Income  allocable  to  him  under 
subchjapter  J  (sec.  641  and  following,  relating 
trusts,  beneficiaries,  and  dece- 
for  the  taxable  year  of  the  estate  or 
and  such  portion  of  the  credit  shall 
allowed  to  the  estate  or  trust. 
Regulated  Investment  Companies  and 
HoLDiNC  Companies. — In  the  case 
of  a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 
personal  holding  company,  the  credit  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by 
the  a:nount  of  credit  allowed  such  company 
undei  section  1624. 

"(d)   Tax-Exempt  Organizations,  ftc  — 
'  ( 1 )    In  general. — The  credit  provided  by 
subse;tion   (a)   shall  not  be  allowed  - 

■(/  )    to   any    recipient    which    is    exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1;  or 

"(E)    to  an  individual,  with  respect  to  In- 
terest   and    dividends   received    during    any 
caleni  lar  quarter  for  which  he  ha.s  made  a 
ertlHcation  under  section  1623. 
Cross  references. — 
For  refund  or  credit  under  chapter 
case   of    a   recipient   which   is   exempt 
income  tax,  see  section  1622. 
)   For  refund  under  chapter  7  in  case 
individual  who  Is  not  required  to  file 
income  tax  return,  see  section  1623." 
Table  of  Sections. — The  table  of  sec- 
for  such  part  IV  is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  following; 
.  39.  Credit  for  tax  withheld  on   in- 
and  dividends. " 
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Sec  3  Credit  for  Tax-Exempt  Organizations 

(a)  Allowance  of  Credit. — Chapter  25 
(relating  to  general  provisions  relating  to 
empU  yment  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  e4d  thereof  the  following  new  section: 


3505.  Special  Credit  in  Case  of  Or- 
ganization Exempt  I^om  In- 
come Tax. 


d(  ducted 


General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any 

(including  any  government  or  pollti- 

si^bdlvision,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 

)  which  is  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 

by  chapter  1.  the  amount  required  to 

and    withheld    as    tax    under 

7  with  respect  to  Interest  and  divl- 

received    by   It   during   any  calendar 

shall  be  allowed,  imder  regulations 

by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 

(^edit  against  (but  not  in  excess  of  the 

shown  on  the  return  of  such  person 

liability  (after  the  adjustments,  if  any. 

for      in      sections     6205(a)      and 

)  )    for  such  quarter  in  respect  of  the 

imposed  by  chapter  21  (Federal  Insur- 

Oontributlons  Act)    and  by  chapter  24 

of    income    tax    at    source    on 

Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  only 

therefor  is  made,  in  accordance  with 

1  egulatlons,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of 

rqturn  with  respect  to  the  taxes  under 

21  and  chapter  24  for  such  quarter. 

Cross-Refxremce — 

refund  under  chapter  7,  see  .section 


(b)  I  Table  <»•  Sections. — The  table  of  sec- 
tions tor  chapter  26  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'Se< .   3505.  Special  credit   In   case   of  or- 
gani2U  tlons  exempt  from  tax." 
Sec.  4  TccHincAi.  Amendments. 

(a)  WrrHBOLomc  of  Tax  on  Nonrbbidknt 
Alien  Individuals. — Section  1441  (o)  (relat- 
ing to  exceptions  to  the  withholding  of  tax 
on      Nonresident      alien      Individuals),      Is 


amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Intxxest  and  dividends  on  which  tax 
IS  wrrHHELD  UNDER  CHAPTER  7. — Where  any 
person  Is  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  subsection  (a)  on  an  amount  on 
which  a  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7.  such  person  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  under  subsection  (a) 
only  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  8ut>8ec- 
tion  (a)  but  for  the  application  of  chapter 
7,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7. ' 

(b)  Withholding  of  Tax  on  Foreign  Cor- 
porations.— Section  1442  (relating  to  with- 
holding of  tax  on  foreign  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  except  that 
where  any  person  is  required  under  this 
section  to  deduct  and  withhold  a  tax  on  an 
amount  on  which  a  tax  is  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter  7, 
such  person  shall  deduct  and  withhold  only 
the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion but  for  the  application  of  chapter  7, 
over 

"(2)  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7." 

(c)  Tax  Computed  bt  Secretary  or  His 
Delegate. — Section  6014  (relating  to  Income 
tax  not  computed  by  the  taxpayer)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "and 
whose  gross  income  other  than  wages,  as 
defined  in  section  3401(a),  does  not  exceed 
$100,"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
whose  gross  Income  (other  than  wages,  as 
defined  in  section  3401(a),  and  other  than 
interest  and  dividends  on  which  tax  Is  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
chapter  7)  does  not  exceed  9100,";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "other  than  wages 
on  which  the  tax  has  been  withheld  at  the 
source"  in  subsection  (b)  the  following: 
"and  other  than  Interest  and  dividends  on 
which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7". 

(d)  Declaration  of  Estimated  Income  Tax 
by  Individuals. — Section  6015(a)  (relating 
to  declaration  of  estimated  income  tax  by 
individuals)    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 
( 1 1  thereof  as  precedes  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"1 1)  the  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  consist  of 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3401(a)),  and 
interest  (as  defined  in  section  101(b))  and 
dividends  (as  defined  in  section  1611(b) )  on 
which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7,  and  of  not  more 
than  $100  from  sources  other  than  such 
wages,  interest,  and  dividends,  and  can  rea- 
s<jnably  be  expected  to  exceed — ';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 
(2(  thereof  as  precedes  subparagraph  (A) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  gross  income  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  include  more  than  $100  from 
sources  other  than  wages  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3401(a))  and  other  than  Interest  (as 
defined  in  section  1601(b))  and  dividends 
(as  defined  in  section  1611(b))  on  which  a 
tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held under  chapter  7,  and  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  sum  of — ". 

(e)  iNTORMATioN  BT  CORPORATIONS. — Sec- 
tion 6042  (1)  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
corporate  dividends,  etc.)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  ex- 
cept that  if  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  to 
any  shareholder  during  a  calendar  year  is 
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less  than  $300  and  tax  is  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter  7  on 
the  entire  amount  of  such  dividends,  no 
such  return  shall  be  required  with  respect  to 
such  shareholder  for  such  calendar  year". 

(f)  Publication  of  Statistics  on  Tax 
Withheld. — 

( 1 )  Requirement  of  puplication.';. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  relating  to  informa- 
tion and  returns)  is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  6109  as  6110.  and  by  Inserting 
art€r  section  6108  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

•Sec.  6109.  Publication  or  Statistics  on  Tax 
Withheld  on  Interest  and 
Dividends. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  annually  statistics  reason- 
ably available  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  chapter  7  (relating  to  collection  of  income 
tax  at  source  on  interest  and  dividends), 
including  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  on 
Interest  under  section  1601  and  the  total 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  which  tax  was 
withheld,  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  on 
dividends  under  section  1611  and  the  total 
amount  of  dividends  paid  on  which  tax  was 
withheld,  and  any  other  facts  deemed  per- 
tinent  and   valuable." 

(2)  Table  of  contents.— The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subchapter  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"Sec.  6109.  Cross  references." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  8109.  Publication  of  statistics  on  tax 
withheld  on  Interest  and  dividends. 

"Sec.  6110  Cross  references." 

"(b)  ExcESsrvx  WrrHHOLDiNG.— If  the 
amounts  allowable  as  credits  under  section 
31  (relating  to  credit  for  tax  withheld  at 
source  under  chapter  24)  and  section  39  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  tax  withheld  on  Interest 
and  dividends  under  chapter  7)  exceed  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  against  which 
such  credits  are  allowable,  the  amount  of 
such  excess  shall  be  considered  an  overpay- 
ment." 

(g)  Excessive  WrrHHOLDiNC. — Section 
6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive  withholding) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(h)  Special  Period  of  Limitations  fob 
Small  Refunds  on  Tax  Withheld  at 
Source. — Section  6511(d)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  limitations  on  allowance  of 
credits  and  refunds)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4)  Special  roles  relating  to  tax  on  in- 
■rEREST  and  dividends  withheld  at  source. — 
In  the  case  of  an  individual  filing  a  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  of  an  overpayment 
for  a  taxable  year  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
quired under  section  6012(a)  to  make  a  re- 
turn, to  the  extent  that  the  overpayment 
is  attrlbuUble  to  the  credit  allowed  under 
section  39  for  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7  (relating  to 
tax  withheld  at  source  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends). In  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of  limi- 
tation prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  the  pe- 
riod shall  be  7  years  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  filing  a  return  for  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  the  claim 
is  made.  In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the 
amount  of  credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  within  the  period 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2),  to  the  extent 
of  the  amount  of  the  overpayment  attribut- 
able to  such  credit  allowed  under  section  39, 
or  to  the  extent  of  $2,  whichever  is  the 
lc?ser." 

(1)  Presumptions  as  to  Date  of  Pat- 
MENT.— SecUon  6513(b)  (relating  to  time 
tax  considered  to  be  paid)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  Mid  thereof  tbe  following  new 
sentence:   "For  purposee  of  secUon  S611  or 


6512,  any  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  at  source  during  any  taxable  year 
of  the  recipient  under  chapter  7,  shall,  in 
respect  of  the  recipient  ot  the  income,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  him  on  the 
last  day  prescribed  for  filing  the  return  im- 
der section  6012  for  such  taxable  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing  such  return)." 

(J)  DEFiNmoN  OF  Withholding  Agent. — 
Section  7701(a)  (16)  (defining  the  term 
"withholding  agent")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  1461"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1461,  1601,  or  1611". 

(k)  Effecth'e  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
conclude  by  making  this  very  general 
statement.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy  1 
has  indicated  his  intention  to  propose  an 
amendment  that  would  knock  out  the 
dividend  credit  provision  in  the  present 
law  and,  according  to  his  estimate,  raise 
around  $350  million. 

The  proposal  I  have  made  would 
raise,  in  my  judgment,  much  more  than 
$1  billion,  and  I  think  we  could  estab- 
lish conservatively  that  this  would  do 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  most  competent 
and  careful  estimate  on  the  part  of  peo- 
ple who  are  recognized  authorities  in 
the  field. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas]  intends  to  pro- 
pose another  revenue-raising  loophole- 
plugging  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  will  also 
offer  an  additional  amendment.  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  the  amendments  together 
will  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to 
show  its  fiscal  responsibility,  and  show 
it  in  at  least  two  ways. 

It  has  been  reiterated  over  and  over 
again,  and  it  should  be  reiterated,  that 
this  is  a  period  of  relative  prosperity,  a 
period  in  which  we  should  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  should  attempt  to  re- 
tire as  much  of  the  national  debt  as  we 
possibly  can.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  agree  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  regressive  sal^  taxes  on  the 
American  people  when  people  are  simply 
not  paying  their  income  taxes  on  the 
dividends  and  interest  they  receive. 
Nor  shall  I  agree  to  a  continuation  of  a 
sales'  tax  on  people  who  ride  in  trains 
or  who  have  telephones  which  they  need 
in  order  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  event  of  illness,  a  tax 
which  is  also  regressive,  while  we  con- 
tinue great  handouts  to  the  oil  industry 
through  the  notorious  oil  depletion 
allowance. 

I  cannot  see  in  good  conscience  any 
reason  on  the  face  of  the  earth  why 
we  should  go  along  with  some  of  these 
other  regressive  sales  taxes  when  we  have 
the  expense  account  racket,  which  is 
well  known  throughout  America  by  any- 
one who  has  had  any  contact  or  associa- 
tion with  business,  an  evasion  of  taxes 
that  is  notorious. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fight  that  the 
Senator  tTom  Illinois  [Mr.  Dottglas],  the 
Senates-  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MoCai- 
tHY],  and  the  Senator  trom  Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr.  Clakk]  are  making  on  this 
matter  is  a  fight  not  only  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, but  for  morality,  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  are  entirely  correct  in 
voting  in  favor  of  the  amendments.  We 
could  achieve  a  more  equitable  tax  struc- 
ture by  not  only  attempting  to  plug 
these  loopholes,  but  also  attempting  to 
rei>eal  the  repressive  taxes  imposed  upon 
those  least  able  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Douglas  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.         

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
pRoxMiRE  in  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

tax  reform 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  a  very  constructive  discussion 
today  of  the  various  loopholes  within 
the  present  revenue  structure,  and  while 
the  attendance  of  Senators  has  at  times 
been  scanty,  a  very  full  record  has  been 
made,  and  in  the  speeches  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Phox- 
bcre).  very  startling  facts  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

A  revision  of  our  tax  system  is  long 
overdue,  because  billions  of  dollars  of 
revenue  are  now  being  lost  by  exceptions 
and  exemptions  made  for  specific  classes 
of  incomes.  These  loopholes,  as  has 
been  developed,  have  been  steadily 
widening  through  the  years.  If  con- 
tinued, the  whole  revenue  structure  will 
break  down. 

This  Republic  of  ours,  in  its  revenue 
features,  is  going  very  much  the  way  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  because  under  the 
Roman  Republic  the  tax  collectors  for 
the  districts  were  given  a  tax  quota,  and 
then  were  allowed  to  pocket  everything 
they  had  collected  in  excess  of  that 
quota.  This  enriched  the  collectors,  but 
it  impoverished  the  taxpayers.  The  in- 
justices which  were  brought  about  under 
this  system  contributed  greatly  to  the 
social  turmoil  under  the  Republic  and 
later  under  the  Empire. 

The  historians  of  that  period  ascribe 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  general 
demoralization  of  Roman  life  which  set 
in  the  fact  that  people  with  equal  in- 
comes were  paying  grossly  unequal 
taxes,  and  that  the  tax  collectors  were 
obtaining  excessive  sums. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOIIBAL  TAX  SYSTEM 

The  breakdown  of  our  system  takes  a 
somewhat  dlfferoit  form.  We  imposed 
a  tax  law  which  was  originally  intended 
to  be  fair  and  was  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  ability  to  pay.  This  progressive 
Federal  law  was  intended  to  offset  the 
regressive  nature  of  State  and  local 
taxes.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
I  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  original 
tax  laws,  using  the  Income  tax  and  the 
corporation  tax  as  the  main  sources  of 
revenue,  was  prop^  and  wise. 
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Almost  immediately  the  special  in- 
terests began  to  work  for  ways  in  which 
these  laws  could  be  avoided  and  evaded. 
The  result  now  is  gross  inequality  as 
between  individuals.  The  conscientious 
individual  will  pay  a  high  percentage  of 
his  income  in  taxes.  The  sharp  oper- 
ator, with  skilled  tax  lawyers,  can  take 
advantage  of  what  are  termed  loopholes. 
The  result  is  gross  Inequality,  with  some 
people  paying  too  much  and  others  pay- 
ing much  too  little.  A  festering  sense  of 
injustice  pervades  the  entire  community, 
with  each  exemption  giving  rise  to 
added  claims  for  exemption  and  evasion. 

DBPLXnOir  ALLOWAMCKS 

The  facts  which  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  brought  out  must 
have  startled  those  who  were  not  aware 
of  how  the  depletion  allowance  had 
spread.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a 
stimulus  to  exploration  and  discovery  of 
minerals,  and  was  originally  designed 
primarily  for  gas  and  oil.  Then  it  was 
extended  to  almost  the  complete  gamut 
of  articles  contained  within  the  earth. 
I  remember  being  in  the  Senate  in  1951, 
when  it  was  extended  to  oyster  shells  and 
clam  shells  and  sand  and  gravel.  The 
prospect  of  dry  holes  in  these  cases  cer- 
tainly is  not  very  great.  The  possibility 
of  losses  due  to  inability  to  find  minerals 
is  relatively  small;  yet  virtually  every- 
thing contained  within  the  earth  now 
has  a  depletion  allowance  attached  to  it. 
Very  few  people  realize  that  this  is  being 
extended  to  cover  not  merely  clay,  not 
merely  salt,  not  merely  gas  and  oil,  but 
the  products  which  are  fabricated  from 
these  raw  materials. 

This  is  an  example  of  how  an  infec- 
tion, once  started,  spreads  rapidly 
through  the  whole  financial  structure. 
and  undermines  the  whole  revenue 
system. 

In  individual  views  which  I  sulanitted 
to  the  Technical  Amendments  Act  of 
1958,  and  which  are  printed  on  pages 
255  to  266,  I  outlined  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  revenue  system  as  I  saw 
them  at  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  sections  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
with  permission  that  certain  corrections 
may  be  made  in  the  table  contained  on 
page  259  of  the  original  docimient. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Individval  Views  of  Sematok  Paul  H. 
Douglas 

A5  tbis  bill  came  from  the  House,  it  was, 
on  balance,  a  reasonably  good  bill.  But, 
even  as  it  came  from  the  House,  at  best  it 
dealt  with  comparatively  minor  abuses  and, 
for  the  most  part,  closed  relatively  insig- 
nificant loopholes.  It  pointedly  ignored  the 
many  shocking  Injustices  within  our  tax 
structure  which  permit  certain  favored  tax- 
payers to  pay  a  much  lower  tax  on  a  given 
amount  of  income  than  that  which  other 
taxpayers  pay  on  equal  incomes  from  other 
soiurces.  These  unjust  tax  differentials  In 
the  aggregate  cost  the  Government  several 
billion  dollars  a  year  In  revenue.  They  have 
increased  over  the  years  so  that  the  tax 
structure  of  the  country  is  now  seriously 
eroded. 


Amoiig  the  most  serious  of  these  inequities 
evi  islons  are  the  following: 

Excessive  depletion  allowances  In  oil 
and  certain  other  subsurface  de- 
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The  dividends-credit  monstrosity,  In- 
the  exclusion  from  gross  Income  of 
fir4t  $50  of  dividends  received  and  a  de- 
of  4  percent  of  the  remaining  dlvi- 
received,  not  against  taxable  income 
agiinst  the  actual  tax  liability  Itself; 
fTie  fact  that,  while  the  basic  Income 
ao  percent  on  wages  and  salaries  is 
withheld  at  the  source,  withholding  upon 
dividends  and  Interest  received  is  not  re- 
quired 
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Vbuses  in  the  conversion  of  ordinary 
into  capital  gains; 
Abuses  in  the  area  of  family  partner- 

^^buses   in    the   taxation   of   corporate 

<iffs"    and    "spllt-offs"; 

Abuses  in   the  field  of  stock  options 

fringe  benefits  for  executive  and 

^ployees; 

Abuse  of  the  "ordinary  and  necessary" 

expenses  deduction; 
Sxcessive    benefits    to    upper    Income 
from  income  splitting  on  a  Joint  re- 
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Congress    cures    these    and    other 
and  injustices,   they  will   continue 
like    a    cancer    through    our    tax 
For  when   some  are   given  favored 
others    chafe    at   the    additional 
Imposed    upon   them   and   demand 
exemptions.     Loopholes    widen    into 
a^rtures;  a  breed  of  skilled  tax  lawyers 
skilled  in  helping  wealthy  clients 
1  axes  in  return  for  big  fees.     The  gen- 
,  too  public  spirited  or  too  un- 
to obtain  similar  tax  favors.  Is  left 
the    burdens.     Democratic    govern- 
Itself  weakened  by  the  unfairness  of 
wlfcole  setup.     Just  as  Injustices  in  the 
of  taxes  helped  to  undermine  the 
republic  and  the  ancient  regime  in 
so  similar  practices  serve   to   breed 
here    at    home    and    undermine 
alth  In  their  government. 
Important,  therefore,  that  we  not  only 
further  erosion  of  the  tax  structure  but 
begin  to  undo  some  of  the  damage 
done.     It  would  be  plainly  Impossl- 
;ure  all  of  the  defects  at  once.     There 
time  enough  In  this  session  for  that. 
public  and   legislative  opinion   sufll- 
Informed  and  aroused.     But  a  start 
should  be  made, 
therefore  proposed  in  committee  that  we 
three  of  the  most  Important  abuses, 
,  the  excessive  depletion  allowances  on 
gas;   the  failure  to  provide  a  wlth- 
tax  at  the  source  on  dividends;  and 
percent     dividends     received     credit 
tax  and  the  $50  dividends  received 
from  gross  income, 
are  the  reasons  In  brief  why  these 
of  our  present  tax  laws  should  be 
A  more  detailed  discussion  will  be 
when    these   issues   are    discussed    on 
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nost  conspicuous  of  these  abuses  Is  the 
p  >rcent  depletion  allowance  on  Income 
and  gas.     Under  the  present  law.  a 
costs  and  special  allowances  are  de- 
from  gross  Income  before  even  the 
depletlbn  allowance  applies.     These  are: 
Operating  costs. 

:ntangible  drilling  and  development 
These  can  be  written  off  in  1  year 
spread  over  a  period  of  years  as  is 
In  other  Industries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  75  percent  and  90 
percen     of  all  costs  can  be  written  off  in   1 


net 
ca(e 


year  in  this  manner.  We  have,  therefore, 
accorded  to  this  industry  virtually  the  ulti- 
mate In  accelerated  depreciation  and  fast 
tax  writeoffs. 

(3)  Unsuccessful  or  dry  holes,  of  course, 
can  be  written  off. 

(4)  The  14-p>olnt  reduction  In  the  tax  it- 
self— or  a  reduction  from  52  percent  to  38 
percent  on  taxable  income — for  Income  de- 
rived from  op>eratlons  abroad  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

(5)  Royalty  payments  abroad,  particularly 
in  the  Near  East,  may  be  disguised  as  In- 
come-tax paynients  for  whic  the  foreign  tax 
credit  Is  then  available  so  that  a  company 
then  escapes  liability  for  U.S.  tax  by  being 
allowed  to  take  a  tax  credit  for  payment 
which  a  domestic  taxpayer  would  be  per- 
mitted only  to  deduct  from  gross  Income 
rather  than  to  take  as  a  credit  against  tax. 

But.  in  addition  to  all  these  provisions 
which  would  seem  to  be  quite  generous,  a 
further  allowance  is  permitted  called  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance.  In  the  case 
of  gas  and  oil,  this  amounts  to  an  additional 
27 '2  percent  of  gross  income  up  to  one-half 
of  net  Income.  This  allowance  is.  moreover, 
permitted  in  perpetuity  as  long  as  there  is 
any  flow  of  oil  or  gas  from  the  well.  It  Is 
not  limited  to  recapturing  the  cost  of  the 
well  in  question,  most  of  which  cost — as  we 
have  seen — is  recovered  for  tax  purposes  In 
the  year  the  outlay  Is  made  through  the  in- 
tangible drilling  and  development  cost  de- 
duction. This  allowance  is  in  addition  to 
all  other  deductions  and  it  continues  through 
time  without  relationship  to  the  taxpayer's 
Investment  In  the  venture  and  whether  or 
not  that  Investment  has  been  recovered  for 
tax  purposes. 

The  beginnings  of  this  allowance  go  back 
a  little  over  30  years  when  an  effort  was 
made  to  revise  the  prevailing  discovery  de- 
pletion provisions.  Prom  its  inception,  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  has  been  27 '^ 
percent.  As  corporation  Income  taxes  have 
risen  from  14  percent  to  the  present  52  per- 
cent, the  value  of  this  allowance  has  grown. 
Not  only  is  this  true  but  It  has  brought  In 
its  train  a  host  of  similar  deductions  on  vir- 
tually everything  else  that  is  extracted  from 
the  earth  and  sea,  including  oystershells. 
clamshells,  sand  and  gravel.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  danger  of  "dry  holes"  here.  It 
is  almost  a  perfect  example  of  a  case  where 
instead  of  closing  a  loophole  in  the  law,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  the  loop- 
hole universal. 

These  deductions  for  depletion  allowances 
In  the  extractive  industries  were  92.8  billion 
in  1959,  the  latest  year  for  which  official  fig- 
ures are  available.  For  oil  and  gas  alone, 
the  deductions  came  to  over  $2  billion  In 
that  year. 

The  results  of  investigations  which  ap- 
pear in  the  compendium  on  Federal  tax  pol- 
icy, published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee In  1955  (see  p.  902),  show  that  in 
1954,  the  effective  tax  rate  paid  by  one  major 
oil  company  was  only  9.2  percent.  For 
another  company,  the  rate  was  16  3  percent, 
while  another  paid  only  18  5  percent.  The 
effective  tax  rate  paid  by  24  large  petroleum 
companies  was  only  22.6  percent,  while  all 
other  corporations  In  that  year  paid  taxes  at 
an  effective  rate  of  48.1  percent.  A  study 
which  I  have  made  of  27  producing  com- 
panies dealing  in  oil  and  or  gas  shows  that 
many  paid  Infinitesimal  fractions  of  their 
profits  In  taxes. 

In  1951,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pub- 
lished official  statistics  on  certain  unidenti- 
fied individuals  In  the  oil  and  gas  Industry 
which  showed  that  one  individual  operator, 
with  net  Income  In  the  years  1943-47  of 
$14.3  million,  paid  income  taxes  of  only 
$80,000  in  this  period.     The  following  table 
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submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
m  the  House  hearings  on  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1950  gives  examples  of  the  excessive  income 


tax  deductions  from  the  depletion  allowance 
and  the  allowance  for  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs: 


T.^BLE  9.—  Tncomr,  deductions,  and  tax  liabilities  off  10  selected  individual  oil  and  aas 

operatorx,  for  the  6-year  period  1943-47 

[Money  flKure-s  In  millions] 


Individual  oiieniKir 


Net  income 


Special  deductions 


From 

oil  and 

gas  ' 


From 

other 

sources 


Total 


Percent-    Develop- 
age  de-    |     ment 
plelion  '      costs  > 


A.. 
B  . 
<V. 

F-  . 
F... 
O.- 
H.. 
I... 
3.  . 


Total. 


$10.5 

$3.8 

5.0 

.H 

3.9 

.^ 

9.3 

.3 

a.  7 

.8 

1.7 

1.4 

7.7 

-1  3 

'2.1 

3  ». 

1.7 

.1 

8.0 

i 

52.6 

9.3 

2.2 
:<.  1 
3  2 
'2.7 
1.0 
.H 
3  ."i 
1.0 

.r, 
2.9 

20.9 


$13  0 
2.1 
4.4 

0 

.3 
1.5 
2.1 

.6 
1.0 
1.7 

28.7 


Taxable 
net  m- 
corae 


<-$0.» 

.6 

<  -3.2 

f).» 

•2,2 
.8 
.8 

4.1 
.3 

2.7 


14.3 


Income  tax  liability 


Amount 


$0.06 
.5 
.15 

fi.  1 

1.4 
.6 
.5 

2.2 
.2 

2.2 

13.03 


Percent  of 
total  net 
income 


0.6 

8.6 

3.4 

63.6 

40.0 

19.4 

7.8 

38.0 

11.1 

30.1 


22.5 


:  Iiirome  after  deductions  for  opemtinp  exi>en.ses,  depreclution,  adjustpil-ba.';!.*  denirtion,  pxnloralion  P0<!ts  and 
lo-^'';  on  abandonment.  v  .  i.  ».  ^^ 

'  Kxce.ss  of  pereentajEe  depletion  over  adjuste<l-basi.s  depletion. 

•  Development  oosta  are  expenditures  for  the  preimation  of  mim-nil  protH-rtifs  for  production,  which  are  deducted 
,1- ,  u)en.>ies  In  the  year  Incurred.  Cons©<juently,  these  expenditures  arc  not  Included  In  the  tux  basis  of  the  property 
liH.I  future  cost  or  adjusted-basis  depletion  Is  correspondint'ly  reduce<l.  The  treatment  of  development  costias  a 
1  iirrent  cxr)cnae,  however,  does  not  diminish  percen tivge  depletion  in  subserjuent  years,  since  the  latter  is  determined 
oM  tlip  basis  of  income  in  those  years. 

<  While  special  deductions  more  than  oflset  the  total  net  Inoonic  for  the  5  years,  v)me  income  fu  was  pal<l  because 
tlure  were  deficits  only  in  .some  years.  A  deficit  caused  bv  e\c-s«  ixrpcnt^tc  .(cplction  cinnot  be  cirried  over 
:a'ain.<t  net  taxable  Income  of  other  years. 

'  Includes  only  4  years,  1943-46. 


."Source:  Hureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  s|>ocial  t:ibul:<li<>n. 

While  no  such  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Treasury  in  recent  years,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  facts  are  any 
different  or  any  better  now. 

The  Justification  given  for  such  a  high  de- 
duction Is  that  it  Is  a  needed  Inducement  for 
exploration  and  drilling.  There  Is  something 
to  this  contention  but  not  enough  to  Justify 
The  adcjed  allowance  of  27 14  percent  of  gross 
revenue.  In  the  first  place,  the  other  tax 
features  provided  for  the  Industry — as  we 
have  seen — are  extremely  liberal  and.  In  ad- 
dition to  thU.  the  capital  gains  treatment, 
which  I  have  not  gone  Into,  gives  even  further 
advantages. 

I  have,  therefore,  proposed  an  anvendment 
which  would  reduce  the  depletion  allowance 


of  27 '2  percent  to  15  percent  If  the  taxpayers 
gross  Income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  exceeds 
$5  million  In  any  1  year,  but  that  the  allow- 
ance be  reduced  only  from  271/2  percent  to  22 
percent  for  those  with  a  gross  Income  from 
oil  and  gas  wells  of  between  $1  million  and 
$5  million,  and  that  the  depletion  allowance 
remain  at  27  Vi  percent  for  those  whose  gross 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  does  not  exceed 
$1   million  per  year. 

This  amendment  Is  not  a  punitive  one  for 
(1)  it  does  not  do  away  with  the  depletion 
allowance  altogether,  and  (2)  It  would  not 
affect  the  small  wildcat  driller  or  the  small 
producer. 

There  Is  a  good  reason  for  this  last  pro- 
vision.    Drilling  for  oil  and  gas  Involves  some 


risk.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  1  In  9 
wells  which  are  drilled  actually  produce  gas 
or  oil.  The  small  driller,  with  only  a  few 
wells  over  which  to  spread  this  risk,  does  not 
have  enough  wells  to  assure  that  he  will  hit 
the  I  In  9  and  may.  In  fact,  drill  20  or  30  dry 
holes  before  hitting  oil  or  gas.  Consequent- 
ly, without  a  great  number  of  wells  over 
which  to  spread  the  risk,  he  takes  a  greater 
risk  than  the  large  driller,  who  will  average 
1  In  9  successful  wells  If  he  drUls  100  or  200 
wells  per  year.  It  Is  only  proper  that  this 
fact  be  recognized  In  the  law.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  my  amendment  Is  Intended  to 
accomplish. 

The  Treasury  estimates  that  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  would  result  In  a  net 
revenue  Increase  to  the  Federal  Treasury  of 
$305  million  to  $310  mlUion  per  year  at  the 
present  time.  Others  have  estimated  that  it 
would  bring  In  as  much  as  $400  million  to 
$500  million  additional  revenue  per  year. 

n.     THE     DTVmENDS     KECEIVZD     CREDrr     AKD 
EXCLUSION 

It  is  estimated  that  the  provisions  of  the 
1954  Tax  Code  which  grant  the  4  percent 
dividend  received  credit  and  $50  exclusion 
from  gross  Income  cost  the  Treasury  about 
$380  million  per  year.  The  provisions  give  a 
special  tax  credit  and  exclusion  for  income 
from  dividends.  The  result  Is  that  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  pays  a  lower  tax  on  a  given 
amount  of  Income  than  he  pays  on  an  equal 
amount  of  wages  or  salaries. 

These  credits  and  exclusions  go  to  a  very 
few  people.  According  to  Statistics  of  In- 
come for  1955,  only  2.2  percent  of  all  the  re- 
turns which  were  filed  contained  75  percent 
of  all  the  reported  dividends.  In  addition, 
the  bulk  of  the  dollar  amounts  of  the  dU-1- 
diinds  were  received  by  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  those  who  received  any  dividends 
at  all.  Thus,  In  1955,  only  28  percent  of 
the  very  small  number  of  returns  which  re- 
ported any  dividends  at  all  included  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  amounts  of  the  dividends 
received. 

The  difference  in  tax  treatment  may  be 
seen  from  an  example  of  a  married  Indi- 
vidual with  2  children  who  has  a  yearly 
earned  Income  of  $10,000  and  a  similar  indi- 
vidual who  has  $10,000  In  Income  entirely 
from  dividends.  Their  tax  liabilities  would 
differ  by  $280.40  per  year  as  follows: 


Married  taspayir  with  2  children  and  income  of  $10,000  per  year 


I'lni  rituru  of  tuxpuyer  A  -All  iuc(juie  from  wages  and  salary: 

In^'nie  _. $10,000 

1.4'ss  10  percent  standard  deduction 1,000 

Iiicfime  after  deduction _ 9.000 

1-es.s  iMTSonal  exemptions [,.'.  2,  MX) 

TiiTable  income fi.  fioo 

Tux  owed l!372 


Joint  return  of  taxpayer  B— All  income  from  dividomls:  ' 

Income  from  dividend.-; jjq  (),,o  ^^ 

Ix'ss  dividend  exclusion __ ."[[[[[[\i[V..[  iWA»i 

Income  after  dividend  exclu.sion g  goo  oo 

Ijfsa  10  percent  standard  deduction -\mill"ll[[[[[^.[^[  99o'(iO 

Income  after  dividend  exclusion  and  the  10  percent  standard  de- 

duct'on - - --- * 8. 910.  no 

I^ess  personal  exemptions ^ o.  400.00 

Taxable  income 6.  510. 00 


Tax  liability  before  cn-dit.. .  1  3,W  00 

I.*ss  4  percent  of  $9,900  credit  apuinst  taxcs_. .'/.".         260  40 


Tux  owed. 


■'tiKl.'i  on  which  divi.loMd."  [..lid  ow  jici  joiiil  U  1,)  lnj.stian<l   .ni  wife 
Ndtk.     Wiih  the  same  income,  t:apayer  A  pay.s  $I.:C2  in  l.ucs  while  ta.vpayoi  15  with  all  iiavnie  from  dividends,  pays  only  $9S6.  a  tax  savings  of  $416  or  30.3  percent 


i.mt\  <i\ 


III.  wrrRHOLOiKo  or  dividends  at  the 

SOURCE 

virtually  every  study  made  of  individual 
income  reporting  for  the  Federal  Income  tax 
.shows  a  significant  gap  between  the  amount 
<jf  dividends  which  should  be  reported  and 
the  amount  actually  reported  on  Individual 
Income  tax  returns.  In  a  paper  presented 
before  the  American  Finance  A.ssoclatlon  at 
the  end  of  1967,  Daniel  Holland  estimated 
this  dividend  gap  for  the  taxable  year  1965 
to  be  about  $1,235  million,  or  about  12.1  per- 
cent of  total  dividend  receipts,  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  Ux  returns.  Even  If 
one  assumes  that  30  percent  of  this  "gap"— 
about  $260  mlUlon— were  the  dividends  re- 
ceived by  Individuals  not  required  to  file  in- 


come tax  retiu-ns  and  or  by  individuals  re- 
quired to  file  returns  but  not  taxable,  there 
remains  about  $1  billion  of  dividends  which 
should  have  appeared,  but  did  not,  to  tax- 
able individual  returns  in  1955.  If  the  ef- 
fective rate  were  only  20  percent  In  the  case 
of  these  dividends — and  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  would  be  higher — the 
revenue  loss  in  1955  amounted  to  $200  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury.  It  Is  conceivable  that 
the  revenue  loss  covild  be  as  much  as  $300 
million. 

I  have  therefore  submitted  an  amendment 
which,  while  recognizing  some  of  the  admin- 
istrative problems,  would  withhold  the  basic 
tax  on  dividends  at  the  source,  as  Is  now 
done  for  personal  Income. 


Such  a  system  of  withholding  on  dividend 
Income  would  contribute  materially  to  Im- 
proving compliance  with  the  law.  Trom  the 
point  of  view  of  the  taxpayer  who  is  not  a 
deliberate  evader  of  the  law,  dividends  with- 
holding has  the  positive  virtue  of  assisting 
him  to  be  as  honest  as  he  would  wish  to  be. 
Trom  the  point  of  view  of  the  deliberate  tax 
evader,  withholding — by  reducing  the  re- 
wards of  dishonesty — might  well  produce  a 
net  gain  in  revenues  above  those  from  the 
withholding  itself,  as  he  Is  often  In  a  bracket 
higher  than  the  basic  or  minimum  bracket 
and  the  Oovernment  would  recoup  not  only 
the  amount  withheld  but  the  additional 
taxes  which  would  not  otherwise  be  paid. 
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TV.    HOW   THX   SAVINGS  COUUt  BX   USED 

These  three  amendments,  U  passed,  (xmld 
result  In  a  savings  to  the  Treasury  of  almost 
tl  billion  per  year.  How  should  this  91  bil- 
lion be  used? 

Personally,  I  have  always  felt  that  our  tax 
laws  should  provide  that  taxpayers  with  a 
specific  amount  of  Income  should  pay  essen- 
tially the  same  tax  as  any  other  taxpayer 
with  the  same  Income,  no  matter  from  what 
source.  If  this  were  done.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  lower  rates  across  the  board 
and  not  only  give  some  tax  savings  to  low- 
Income  groups,  but  also  to  reduce  the  ex- 
tremely high  surtax  rates  which  very  few 
taxpayers — even  with  great  amounts  of  In- 
come— actually  pay  but  which  a  few  taxpayers 
do  pay. 

Therefore,  if  we  were  to  close  the  loop- 
holes In  our  tax  laws,  we  could  Increase  owe 
revenues  to  such  an  extent  that  a  reduction 
in  the  general  level  of  taxation  for  all  tax- 
payers could  be  brought  about. 

The  three  amendments  I  have  proposed 
would,  of  course,  be  only  a  beginning  and 
would  not  provide  enough  revenue  to  carry 
out  this  purpose.  However,  they  could  be 
a  start  and  If  we  made  a  good  start,  the  act 
of  closing  loopholes  could  become  contagious; 
In  which  case,  we  would  have  enough  reve- 
nues to  both  make  our  tax  system  more 
equitable  and  to  reduce  the  rates  which  the 
average  person  pays  in  order  to  make  up 
the  revenues  which  are  lost  by  the  great 
number  of  special  privileges  given  to  par- 
ticular  taxpayers   or  groups   of   taxpayers. 

The  $1  billion  In  savings  from  these 
amendments  might  be  used  Initially  to  re- 
duce or  repeal  many  of  the  numerous  war- 
time excises  which  are  nuisances,  regressive, 
and  unfair,  or.  If  these  amendments  should 
pass.  I  am  prepared  to  offer  further  amend- 
ments which  will  distribute  these  savings 
equitably  over  the  range  of  income-tax  pay- 
ers. 

There  are  those  who  are  frightened  by  the 
deficits  in  our  budget.  Personally.  I  believe 
that  these  deficits  should  be  reduced  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  I  am  not  overly  alarmed 
by  them  in  times  of  recession.  However, 
the  savings  could  be  used  for  such  purposes 
and  if  it  Is  the  will  of  Congress  and  these 
savings  should,  therefore,  appeal  to  those 
who  are  frightened  by  the  deficits. 

Moreover,  there  are  great  needs  to  be  met 
both  in  our  defense  and  domestic  economy. 
We  are  in  a  race  with  the  Russians  to  pro- 
duce missiles,  and  over  the  years  we  shall 
be  needing  additional  revenues  for  this 
purpose.  We  have  huge  social  gaps  in  the 
shortage  of  schools  and  hospitals  and  In  the 
need  to  clear  the  slums  of  our  great  cities. 

These  needs  are  so  great  that  it  Is  uncon- 
scionable to  allow  a  few  taxpayers  the  spe- 
cial privileges  which  they  receive  by  way  of 
favored  tax  treatment.  Tims,  the  ways  in 
which  these  savings  could  be  used  in  a 
constructive  way  are  almost  too  numerous 
to  mention  and.  if  we  were  to  make  a  start 
in  closing  the  loopholes  by  way  of  these  three 
amendments,  and  then  if  the  tax  experts  in 
the  Treasury  would  come  forward  with  con- 
structive proposals  to  close  numerous  other 
loopholes,  we  could  save  enough  in  lost 
revenues  to  have  a  really  constructive  re- 
vision of  our  entire  tax  structure. 

v 

I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  taken  amiss  If, 
as  a  junior  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, I  offer  some  comments  upon  the 
way  Congress  Is  being  increasingly  called 
upon  to  pass  legislation  granting  tax  favors 
and  interpretative  legislation  to  aid  specific 
firms  and  Individuals. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  the  function 
of  Congress  was  to  pass  general  legislation 
and  then  to  allow  the  administrative  agen- 
cies and  finally  the  courts  to  determine  the 
precise  application  of  these  laws  to  Indi- 
vidual Instances.     For  this  purpose,  we  have 
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a  Tax  Ooort  with  rl^ts  of  appeal 

Supreme   Court.    In    this   way,    we 

for  the  Judicial  review  of  admlnls- 

declslons  and  thus  protected  the  Indl- 

from  arbitrary  action  by  the  Inter- 

llevenue  Service  and  the  Treasury  De- 

If,    to    be    sure,    some    of    these 

decisions  seemed  to  be  unjust  and 

virlance  with   the   purposes   of  Congress 

;he  country,  then  Congress  should  have 

only  the  power  but  the  duty  to  act. 

these  powers  should  be  Invoked  spar- 

and  should  be  a  last  and  not  a  first 

In  practice,  however,  there  appears 

a  growing  departure  from  this  prln- 

Indlvlduals   and  companies   dlssatls- 

with    administrative    rulings     or    Tax 

decisions   come   to   Congress  and   ask 

glslatlve    relief.     They    propose    legls- 

whlch  is  ostensibly  general  in  nature 

which    is    in   fact    taliormade   for    their 

purposes.     This     is     quite     com- 

done  before  they  have  exhausted  their 

remedies.     Highly  complicated  ques- 

of  interpretation  are  thus  broxight  be- 

;he  committees  of  Congress.     The  liear- 

on  these  proposals  are  seldom  adequate 

re  frequently  nonexistent.     Tax  lawyers 

obbylsts  buttonhole  Senators,  commit - 

r^embers  and  staff,  and  present  their  side 

case. 

the    lawyers    for    the    Treasury    are 

in    executive    session,    the    testimony 

aressures  tend  to  be  one-sided  In  char- 

The    general   public   Is    almost   com- 

y    Igr.or.int   of   what    Is   going   on    nnd 

of  Conr'ress  who  are  not  members 

appropriate  committees  are  relatively 

dark 

usual  result  Is  for  the  committees  to 

e.  and  Congress  to  pass    (generally  In 

losing  days  of  the  session),  a  group  of 

ments  to  the  tax  laws  designed  to  give 

and  tax  favors  to  specific  persons  and 

p^ratlons.    Some  of  there  are  undoubtedly 

hut  many  are  not.    In  nearly  all  cases. 

have  been  no  adequate   hearings   and 

pleadings    have    been    largely    ex    parte 

swamped   with   other   duties   must 

It  hard  to  go  into  the  minutiae  of  tax 

Involving  such  questions  as  depreciation. 

lireclse  nature  of  Income  and  of  capital 

ind  a  myriad  of  others. 

and    more   Individuals   are    carrying 

grievances  with  the  Treasury  over  the 

atlon   of  existing  laws   to   Congress 

r  than  to  the  courts.     Our  preoccupa- 

with  these  relatively  limited  questions. 

absorbs  time  and  energy  on  our 

which  might  better  be  devoted  to  brocid 

of  tax  policy,  to  trade  and  tariffs. 

to  social  security. 

I  fear,  therefore,  is  that  we  may  be 
ill-considered  legislation  which  fre- 
increases  rather  than  diminishes  in- 
in  our  tax  structure,  opens  new  loop- 
rather    than    closing    old    ones,    and 
and    deepens    those    that    already 
In  addition,  we  are  overburdening  our- 
by  taking  on  administrative  and  Judi- 
flunctlons  which  tend  to  break  down  that 
separation  of  powers  which  our  constl- 
fathers  so   sagely   provided, 
^uld  modestly  and  respectfully  suggest 
;3ongres6  refrain  from  reinterpreting  the 
u  ntU  after  the  courts  have  finally  spoken 
Ihat  if  and  when  It  does  consider  these 
no  proposal  be  considered  unless  there 
l^en  a  public  hearing  upon  It,  or  ade- 
discusslon  within  the  committee   it- 
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on,  AND  GAS   DEPLETION 


d  scuss 


DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President,  I  wish 
today   the   depletion   allow- 
itself.    I  believe  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.   Gore]    will   carry    his 
on  Monday.     I  believe  that  the 
indication  which  was  evidenced  on  the 
of  the  Senate  as  he  made  his  ex- 
planation, following  the  approval  of  the 
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motion  to  table  his  amendment,  and  the 
pledges  of  support  which  came  to  him 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  from  men 
who  had  voted  against  him,  is  very 
clear  indication  that  when  he  reofJers  his 
amendment  in  a  different  form  on  Mon- 
day, it  will  carry. 

But  there  is  danger  that  we  will  rest 
in  well-doing  at  that  point,  and  will 
therefore  say  that  we  had  enough  re- 
form for  the  day  and  for  the  year  and 
that  we  will  leave  the  original  depletion 
allowances  on  minerals  extracted  from 
the  earth  in  the  same  form  in  which 
they  are  now  found. 

This  would  be  a  great  mistake,  be- 
cause our  present  system  of  depletion 
allowances,  primarily  those  dealing  with 
gas  and  oil,  are  grossly  excessive,  re- 
.sult  in  a  great  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Treasui-y  and  to  the  taxpayers,  create 
inequity  between  taxpayers,  and  serve  as 
an  infection  center  from  which  the 
whole  revenue  system  becomes  pro- 
gres.si\ely  undermined. 

1851    TAX   nCHT 

I  well  remember  1951  when,  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  mentioned, 
certain  very  deserving  features  which 
had  been  included  in  the  House  bill  were 
eliminated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  CoNGKEssiONAL  RECORD  for  that  peri- 
od will  show  that  the  then  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey! 
and  I  conducted  a  running  flght  for  sev- 
eral days,  trying  to  have  adopted  a  series 
of  amendments  which  in  part  tried  to  re- 
establish principles  which  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  had  rec- 
ommended, and  in  part  trying  to  plug 
the.se  loopholes  which  had  developed 
Wc  did  not  have  any  success. 

Had  Congress  accepted  the  recommen- 
dations which  we  had  fought  for.  this 
country  probably  would  have  saved  be- 
tween $20  billion  and  $30  billion  in  rev- 
enue. 

The  national  debt  could  have  been  re- 
duced, and  many  features  of  social  wel- 
fare and  national  defense  could  have 
been  added.  But  Congress  did  not  act. 
The  revenue  has  been  lost,  and  we  are 
the  losers  for  it. 

In  recent  yeais  we  have  had  vei-y  val- 
uable recruits  who  have  joined  our  ranks. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams 1.  who  voted  for  the  original  Hum- 
phrey-DouRlas  amendment  to  reduce  the 
depletion  allowance,  has  become  even 
more  active  in  the  cause.  We  have  had 
very  excellent  accessions  to  the  Senate 
in  the  persons  of  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished 
jimior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmirk],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  and  others. 
Our  ranks  are  increasing  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

The  issue  is  getting  out  more  and  more 
to  the  American  public.  It  has  become 
a  matter  of  national  concern,  and  the 
American  people  are  waiting  to  see  how 
the  parties.  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  candidates  line  up  on  these  issues. 

Those  who  ai-e  in  the  galleries  may 
wonder  why  it  is  that  we  who  are  pre- 
senting these  issues  discuss  them  when 
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there  are  so  few  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber. The  explanation  is  very  simple. 
Senators  may  not  like  to  listen,  but  they 
read;  and  they  read  the  Congressional 
Record — most  of  them — very  carefully. 
So,  although  they  are  busy  with  other 
occupations,  the  Record  will  be  laid  on 
their  doorsteps  tomorrow  morning.  If 
most  Senators  do  as  I  assume  they  do, 
like  the  Senator  from  Dlinois,  the  Record 
will  be  read  before  breakfast,  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

Even  more  Impoitant  than  that,  the 
Record  Is  read  by  newsi>aper  reporters 
and  columnists,  and  furnishes  a  basis  for 
news  stories.  The  Congressional  Record 
goes  out  to  some  40,000  individuals 
throughout  the  United  States.  Those 
40,000  individuals  include,  generally, 
those  who  are  most  alert  to  social  issues 
and  political  problems. 

I  have  frequently  gone  into  small  com- 
munities in  Illinois  and  there  found  a 
local  editor,  a  local  doctor,  or  a  local 
lawyer  reading  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, thinking  about  the  Lssues  raised, 
and  discussing  those  issues.  This  is  true 
within  the  cities  as  well  as  within  the 
smaller  communities. 

Thus  words  are  not  absolutely  dead 
things,  but  contain  within  themselves  a 
potency  which  permits  the  ideas,  if  they 
are  sound,  to  germinate,  spread,  and  ulti- 
mately to  bear  fruit. 

So  we  are  not  discouraged  by  the  very 
small  attendance  of  Senators  upon  the 
floor  tonight,  because  we  know  that  the 
invisible  reading:  audience  is  many  tens 
of  thousands  of  times  greater  than  the 
very  scanty  numlaer  who  are  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  discuss  the  de- 
pletion allowance  itself,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  text  of  my 
amendment  designated  "6-17-60 — P." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

WHAT  AMENDMENT  DOES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
depletion  allowance  amendment  which 
I  shall  offer  would  reduce  the  allowance 
for  depletion  which  gas  and  oil  operators 
could  take  In  the  following  way :  Instead 
of  being  allowed  the  existing  27  >  2  per- 
cent allowance  across  the  board,  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  sliding 
scale  allowance  of  27  V2  percent  on  the 
first  $1  million  of  Income  from  oil  and 
gas  properties,  21  percent  on  the  income 
from  such  properties  which  amoimts  to 
between  $1  and  $5  million  in  any  one 
year,  and  15  percent  on  the  income  in 
excess  of  $5  million  a  year. 

When  I  speak  of  income,  I  speak  of 
gross  income,  not  net  Income. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  would 
apply  to  each  individual  operator  or 
company  or  to  the  oil  properties  over 
which  the  individual  or  company  has 
effective  control. 

OTHIB   SPECIAL  TAX  ALLOWANCES 

Under  the  present  law,  a  host  of  costs 
and  special  allowances  are  deductible 
from  gross  income  of  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies, even  before  the  depletion  allow- 
ance applies.    These  are  as  follows: 

First,  operating  costs.  This  is,  of 
course,  necessary  and  desirable. 


rAar  tax  wairxorrs 

Second,  intangible  drilling  and  devel- 
opment costs.  These  can  be  written  off 
in  the  year  in  which  they  occur  and  are 
not  spread  over  a  period  of  years,  &>  is 
the  case  in  other  industries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  between  75  and  90  per- 
cent of  all  costs  can  be  written  off  in  1 
year  in  this  manner.  We  have,  there- 
fore, already  accorded  to  this  industry 
virtually  the  ultimate  in  accelerated  de- 
preciation and  fast  tax  writeoffs. 

This  is  very  important  to  realize.  We 
speak  of  accelerated  depreciation — 
writing  off  amounts  in  5  years  or  10 
years.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  from  75 
to  90  percent  of  the  investment  can  be 
written  off  in  1  year. 

Some  persons  say  that  depletion  is 
simply  depreciation;  but  it  is  not.  De- 
pletion is  in  addition  to  depreciation  and 
in  addition  to  the  intangible  drilling  and 
development  costs. 

DRY    HOLES 

A  third  deduction  which  is  permitted 
is  the  cost  of  unsuccessful  or  dry  holes, 
which  can  be  written  off  against  the  in- 
come from  successful  drillings. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  two 
further  favors  granted  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, and  in  some  cases  to  other  cor- 
porations, on  investments  and  opera- 
tions abroad. 

roURTEEN -POINT    WESTERN    HEMISPHEXZ 
REDUCTION 

The  fourth  point  is  a  14-point  reduc- 
tion in  the  corporation  tax  itself — or  a 
reduction  from  52  to  33  percent  on  tax- 
able income — for  income  derived  from 
operations  abroad  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; that  is,  Venezuela,  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, and  so  forth. 

Thus  the  companies  which  operate  in 
Venezuela — and  that  is  a  rich  oil  coun- 
try—pay only  38  percent  upon  their 
taxable  income  instead  of  the  52  per- 
cent, as  here.  When  I  say  they  pay 
only  38  percent  upon  their  taxable  in- 
come, I  mean  the  very  limited  amount 
of  their  total  income  which  is  taxed  after 
all  the  deductions,  including  the  deple- 
tion allowance,  have  been  subtracted. 

FOREIGN  TAX  CREDIT 

The  fifth  favor  is  particularly  appro- 
priate in  the  Near  East,  for  royalty  pay- 
ments abroad  may  be  disguised  as  in- 
come tax  payments,  for  which  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  is  often  available.  A 
company,  therefore,  can  escap>e  liabil- 
ity for  the  U.S.  tax  by  being  allowed  to 
take  a  tax  credit  for  a  pasmient  for  which 
a  U.S.  taxpayer  would  be  permitted  to 
deduct  from  gross  income  rather  than 
take  it  as  a  credit  against  the  tax  itself. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  pwint. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  big 
American  companies  have  the  exclusive 
rights  to  drilling  in  Saudi  Arabia;  that 
they  share  pools  and  drilling  in  Iraq 
and  Iran  and  other  sections  of  the  world. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  general,  the 
royalty  pasmients  are  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  gross  revenue. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  this  is 
called  a  tax,  and  it  can  be  applied 
against  the  tax  which  these  corpora- 
tions otherwise  would  pay  on  the  in- 
come.    So  in  some  cases  they  pay  no 


UJS.  taxes  at  all.  That  point  was 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year,  I  think.  So  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  never  been  denied.  Although  cer- 
tain testimony  taken  in  executive  ses- 
sion by  the  Finance  Committee  has  been 
sealed  as  confidential  and  not  to  be 
published,  I  have  never  heard  any  rep- 
resentative of  these  oil  companies  in 
Saudi  Arabia  deny  the  statements  which 
were  made,  not  by  me,  but  by  others, 
upon  the  floor  of  this  body. 

DEPLETION  IN  ADDITION 

All  these  arrangements  are  extraor- 
dinarily generous.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  there  is  the  further  allowance 
which  is  called  percentage  depletion.  In 
the  case  of  gas  and  oil,  as  I  have  said, 
this  amounts  to  an  additional  27  V2  per- 
cent of  gross  income,  up  to  one-half  of 
net  income.  Moreover,  this  allowance 
is  permitted  in  perpetuity,  for  as  long 
as  there  is  any  flow  of  oil  or  gas  from 
the  well.  So  long  as  the  well  runs,  the 
depletion  allowance  continues. 

Some  years  ago  I  went  to  Galveston, 
and  I  was  told  that  the  well  which  csone 
in,  in  Galveston,  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  was  still  flowing.  It  has  been 
flowing  for  many,  many  years  after  the 
depletion  allowance  was  begun,  and  the 
depletion  allowance  continues. 

We  might  paraphrase  Tennyson's 
"Brook": 

Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go 
But  I,  the  depletion  allowance,  go  on  for- 
ever. 

Or  for  at  least  as  long  as  the  oil  or 
gas  flows  or  runs. 

It  is  not  limited  to  recapturing  the  cost 
of  the  well  in  question,  most  of  which 
cost — as  we  have  seen — ^is  recovered  for 
tax  purposes  in  the  year  when  the  out- 
lay is  made,  through  the  intangible 
drilling  and  development  cost  deduction. 
This  is  in  addition  to  all  that. 

And  this  allowance  contmues  through 
time,  without  relationship  to  the  tax- 
payer's investment  in  the  venture  or 
whether  or  not  that  investment  has  been 
recovered  for  tax  purposes. 

From  its  incepticm,  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  has  been  27  V2  per- 
cent. But  when  it  was  begxm,  the  cor- 
poration income  tax  amounted  to  only 
14  percent.  So  at  that  time  the  percent- 
age of  incom^e  lost  by  the  Government  in 
those  early  days  was  not  too  great.  But 
now,  as  we  know,  the  corporate  tax  is 
52  percent.  So  the  27^2 -percent  allow- 
ance, up  to  one-half  of  net  income,  now 
benefits  the  companies,  not  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  of  14  percent,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-half  of  52  percent — at  least 
that  much, 

LOOPHOLE    UNIVERSALIZED 

And,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  depletion  al- 
lowance has  brought  in  its  train  a  host 
of  similar  deductions  on  virtually  every- 
thing else  that  is  extracted  fnxn  the 
earth  or  from  the  seas — on  every  min- 
eral: on  sulfur,  on  which  the  allowance 
is,  I  believe,  23  percent;  on  coal,  on  which 
the  depletion  allowance  is  ccxnparatively 
low;  on  bauxite — on  every  mineral;  and 
also,  as  I  have  said,  on  oyster  shells, 
clam  shells,  sand,  and  gravel.  It  is  al- 
most a  perfect  example  of  a  case  in 
which,  instead  of  closing  a  loophole  in 
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the  law,  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
make  the  application  of  the  loophole  uni- 
versal. And  today  we  have  heard  about 
the  last  act  in  this  play — namely,  that 
the  depletion  allowance  is  now  being  ex- 
tended to  the  manufactured  products; 
that  the  depletion  allowance  on  clay  is 
now  being  extended  to  the  sale  of  bricks; 
that  the  depletion  allowance  on  sand  is 
now  being  extended  to  the  sale  of  glass; 
that    the   depletion    allowance   on   raw 


salt 

of 

goes. 


is  now  being  extended  to  the  sale 
dianufactured  table  salt;  and  so  it 


FACTS   ABOVr   DXPLIITION 


M  r.  President,  now  let  me  turn  to  s<»ae 
of  tie  facts  in  regard  to  depletion  allow- 
anc<  s  in  general,  and  the  oil  and  gas  de- 
pleti  on  allowances  in  particular.  I  have 
before  me  three  tables  which  show  the 
amoLint  of  all  depletion  which  corpora- 
tion i  took  as  income  tax  deductions  in 
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the  period  from  1946  to  1957.  and  also 
listing  the  same  deductions  by  total  as- 
sets classes,  and  a  further  table  which 
shows  corporate  depletion  deductions 
and  net  income  by  total  assets  classes, 
for  the  years  1952-57.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  tables  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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THREE    AND    ONE-THIED    BILXION    DOLXJtRS    IN 
DEPLETION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  table  shows  that  in  1957  the  total 
amount  of  deductions  for  depletion,  by 
all  corporations  with  balance  sheets,  was 
in  the  amount  of  $3,346,800,000.  I  re- 
peat, Mr,  President,  over  SSVb  billion  of 
income  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
taxable,  was  not  taxed. 

It  is  proper  to  ask  how  much  of  this 
consisted  of  gas  and  oil  allowances.  We 
have  some  figures  which  indicate  what 
these  totals  would  be,  because  in  1955  the 
total  depletion  allowances  amounted  to 
$2,800  million,  and  $2  billion  of  that  was 
on  gas  and  oil,  or  a  little  more  than  71 
percent. 

In  1957,  the  total  depletion  allowances 
taken,  as  I  have  said,  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $3,347  million.  When  we 
apply  the  71-percent  ratio,  it  indicates 
that  the  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
probably  amounted  to  $2,380  million  of 
revenue  which  was  lost  to  the  taxpayers, 
but  was  a  gain  to  the  gas  and  oil  well 
operators. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Clark 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  earlier  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  talking  about  the  fact  that  deprecia- 
tion is  taken,  and  that  depletion  is  a  sec- 
ond kind  of  deduction. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  really  a  third  or 
a  fourth  kind  of  deduction.  There  are 
operating  costs,  drilhng  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  cost  of  drilling  the  dry  or 
the  unsuccessful  holes,  and  then  deple- 
tion, in  addition. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  My 
point  is  that  depreciation  and  depletion 
are  both  viewed  as  the  same  kind,  with 
the  same  sort  of  justification — in  other 
words,  an  opportunity  for  the  investor  to 
be  repaid  for  his  capital  expenditure. 

Yes;  but  they  are  very  different. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that. 
The  point  I  -wanted  to  make  relates  to  its 
difference. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  a  quantita- 
tive difference.    In  1957  the  depreciation 
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allowances  for  all  companies,  not  includ- 
ing depletion,  amounted  to  $16,968  mil- 
lion, or  approximately  $17  billion  for 
depreciation;  and  the  $3,347  million 
for  depletion  was  over  and  above  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  I  wanted 
to  make  is  that  I  understand  it  has  been 
e.stimated  by  a  very  competent  and  au- 
thoritative Government  agency  that  this 
depletion  allowance  enables  the  oil  com- 
panies, on  the  average,  to  write  off  their 
capital  investments,  not  once,  not  twice, 
not  three  times,  but  19  times. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  would  say  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  supply  for 
the  Record,  at  a  later  date,  that  author- 
ity, because  I  do  not  happen  to  have  It 
with  me  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is 
based  on  a  competent  study.  In  other 
words,  it  is  perfectly  logical  and  proper, 
it  seems  to  me,  for  someone  who  has 
made  an  investment  in  machinery,  or 
equipment,  or  a  plant,  to  depreciate  that 
machinery.  After  all,  the  investment 
goes  into  the  product  being  produced, 
and  should  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  that  product.  But  to  be  able  to 
write  it  off  over  and  over  and  over  again 
seems  to  me  to  be  dishonest.  I  can  un- 
derstand some  justification  for  it,  but  to 
make  it  so  excessive  as  27^2  percent 
seems  hard  to  justify. 

Although  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  making  a  very  strong  case  for  the 
abolition  of  it,  he  is  not  proposing  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  his 
proposal,  he  would  reduce  it  from  27 y2 
to  15  percent,  and  only,  in  this  case,  for 
the  big  oil  companies  which  gross  over 
$5  million.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  for  the  middle- 
sized  oil  companies,  grossing  between  $1 
million  and  $5  million,  the  decrease 
would  be  something  like  21  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  for  the  smaller 
oil  companies,  there  would  be  no  reduc- 
tion whatsoever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct;  and 
that  needs  to  be  emphasized,  because  the 
oil  companies  are  spreading  propaganda 
throughout  the  country,  and  throughout 
my  own  State,  that  I  am  trying  to  elimi- 
nate that  provision  entirely,  cut  down  the 
little  man,  and  cut  down  royalties  to 
every  farmer  where  drilling  occurs. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  little  operator 
would  not  be  affected  at  all,  but  would 
be  given  some  sort  of  advantage.  In 
view  of  the  disadvantages  under  which 
he  operates,  not  having  much  capital  or 
other  advantages  that  big  business  have, 
this  would  be  a  form  of  opportunity  for 
him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a  restrained 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it 
would  provide  for  substantially  greater 
depletion  benefit  to  an  oil  concern  than 
it  enjoyed  in  1926,  when  this  allowance 
was  originally  appUed,  and  when,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  told  us,  the 
income  tax  was  one-quarter  of  what  it 
is  today.  Therefore,  the  value  of  the 
depreciation  Is  magnified  fourfold,  be- 
cause the  income  tax  has  increased  that 
much.  The  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  leave  even  the  big  com- 
pany with  twice  as  much  benefit  as  it 
enjoyed  back  in  1926.  when  this  allow- 
ance was  originally  conceived,  justified, 
and  written  into  law. 

DEPLETION    ALLOWANCK    GROWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  another  im- 
portant fact  to  be  noted  from  the  table, 
and  that  is  how  the  depletion  allowance 
has  grown  through  tiie  years,  and  I 
refer  to  all  forms,  not  merely  oil  and  gas. 

In  1946  it  amounted  to  $798,900,  or 
just  about  $800  million. 

In  1947  it  increased  to  $1,210  million. 

In  1948  it  increased  to  $1,711  million. 

In  1949  there  was  a  reduction  to  $1,476 
milUon. 

In  1950  it  was  $1,709  miUion. 

In  1951  it  was  $2,085  million. 

That  was  the  year  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  I 
made  our  fight  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance.  I  think  we  got  nine  votes 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
We  failed,  and  the  next  year  it  went  up 
to  $2,126  million.  The  next  year  It  was 
$2,302  million. 

The  next  year  it  was  $2,359  million. 

The  next  year  it  was  $2,805  million. 

The  next  year  it  went  up  to  $3,084 
miUion. 

In  1957  it  was  $3,347  million. 

No  one  knows  how  much  it  Is  today, 
but  it  was  growing,  from  1954  to  1957,  by 
approximately   $1   billion.    We  can  be 
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pretty  certain,  I  think,  that  it  has  in- 
creased since  that  time,  and  that  it  Is 
much  more  than  $3V^  billion  today. 
We  may  find  it  is  as  high  as  $4  billion. 
I  do  not  say  it  is,  but  we  might  find  it 
is  up  as  much  as  $4  billion.  And  if  it 
is  extended,  as  it  will  be,  unless  we  act, 
to  fabricated  products,  it  will  exceed 
that  amount. 

uuuii  FiKMs  err  lion's  shake 

Table  No.  2  deals  with  depletion  de- 
ductions by  corporations  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  amounts  of  their  assets. 
I  ask  that  this  table  be  very  carefully 
studied.  It  also  covers  the  years  from 
1946  to  1957,  inclusive.  It  shows  that  in 
1957,  of  the  total  depletion  allowances 
of  approximately  $3^3  billion,  $2,309 
million,  or  69.3  percent,  were  taken  by 
corporations  with  net  assets  of  over  $100 
million. 

Those  with  assets  of  from  $10  million 
to  $100  million  took  18.1  percent  of  the 
total  allowance,  or  approximately  $600 
million. 

So  it  is  the  big  corporations  which 
take  the  giant  share,  those  with  over 
$100  million  in  assets  getting  almost  70 
percent  of  the  total  depletion  allowance. 

Back  in  1950,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  John  Snyder,  came  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  urged  that  it  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance.  He  made  a  very  cogent  argu- 
ment for  his  position,  and  he  further 
placed  in  the  record  a  great  many  facts 
and  figures  which  were  informative  and 
persuasive.  His  figures  showed  that  one 
individual  operator,  having  a  net  income 
in  the  years  1943  to  1947,  of  $14.3  mil- 
lion, paid  income  taxes  of  only  $80,000 
in  this  entire  period,  or  only  a  little  over 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  his  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Snyder  and  the  exhibits 
which  he  Introduced,  which  appear  in 
the  hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  81st  Congress,  2d  session. 
February  3, 1950,  on  the  revenue  revision 
of  1950,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Revknite  Rbvisioit   or   1960 — Tistimont   or 
Secuktakt  or  Tkkasukt  Sntdck 

(From  hearings.  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
8l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  vol.  1,  Feb.  3,  1050) 

SPECIAL  DEPLETION  ALLOWANCES 

Depletion  In  ordinary  accounting  usage  Is 
intended  to  permit  taxpayers  to  recover  the 
cost  of  mineral  properties  over  the  pro- 
ducing life  of  the  properties.  Depletion  is 
the  counterpart  of  depreciation  which  Ls 
intended  to  permit  recovery  of  the  cost  of 
other  assets  over  the  period  of  their  useful 
life.  When  the  original  Investment  has 
been  recovered,  no  further  depreciation  Is 
allowed  for  tax  purposes.  However,  In  the 
case  of  depletion,  special  provisions  which 
allow  recovery  of  more  than  the  cost  of 
mineral  properties  have  been  in  the  law 
since  1918. 

Under  present  law,  special  allowances  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  specified  percentages 
of  gross  income  for  different  types  of  min- 
erals. The  percentage  of  gross  Income  al- 
lowed Is  27 'a  percent  for  oil  and  gas,  23 
percent  for  sulfur.  15  percent  for  metals 
and  a  large  number  of  nonmetaUlc  min- 
erals, and  6  percent  for  coal. 
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Percentage  depletion  continues  for  the 
of  the  property  and  generally  results  in 
tax-free  recovery  of  many  times  the 
coA.  It  Is  granted  to  those  purchasing 
pre  perties  as  well  as  to  those  operating  prop- 
erties they  have  developed.  The  allowances 
ha  re  become  more  valuable  as  tax  rates  have 
be(  n  increased. 

1  "urthermore.  the  benefits  from  percentage 
dejiletion  are  Increased  by  provisions  which 
development  costs  to  be  deducted  as 
expense  In  the  year  incurred  instead  of 
bei^g    treated    as   a   capital    cost    to    be    re- 
later  through  depletion  deductions, 
s  Is  equivalent  to  a  double  deduction  for 
same  costs,  once  when  they  are  Incurred 
again   under   percentage   depletion.     In 
oil   Industry  during   1946   and    1947,   for 
*3  million  allowed  as  percentage  de- 
'on.  another  $2  million  was  deducted  as 

costs. 

combination  of  percentage  depletion 
the  expensing  of  development  costs  pro- 
a  mechanism  for  pyramiding  extensive 
holdings  In  oil  assets  with  payment  of  little 
o  income  tax. 
the  President  has  indicated,  millions  of 
dollars  are  made  annually  from  operating  oil 
es  on  which  little  or  no  income  tax 
iald.     The  President  mentioned  one  out- 
taadlng  example.     You  will  find  others  in 
attached  material    ( exhibit  2 ) .     In   the 
cited,  annual  Incomes,  on  the  av- 
of   over   $1   million  were   obtained  on 
which   an  average   tax  of  only  22 'i    percent 
paid.     This  is  the  rate  now  paid  by  per- 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $25,000. 
ese  illustrations  suggest  how  much  ad- 
ditional revenue  the  Government  would  gain 
Imlting  some  of  these  special  allowances, 
will  find  from  an  examination  of  the 
materials  I  am  submitting  to  assist  the  com- 
In  considering  revision  of  these  pro- 
visions that — 

.    the   estimated    revenue    loss   Is   be- 

400  and  500  million  dollars  annually. 

is  as  much  as  the  yield  of  all  the  retail 
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Second,  the  allowance  is  especially  exces- 
siv(  in  the  case  of  oil  and  gas  and  exempts  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  this  in- 
dustry which  may  expense  more  of  its  de- 
vehpment  costs  than  the  other  mineral  In- 
dia tries. 

Third,  the  provision  has  been  found  to  be 
of  1  ttle  benefit  to  small  prospectors  on  whose 
belialf  It  Is  so  frequently  supported. 

F3urth,  these  deductions  enable  hlgh-ln- 
con  e  individuals  to  reduce  to  negligible  pro- 
per :lons  taxes  on  income  from  sources  totally 
uni  elated  to  these  Industries. 

Ttiere  are  a  number  of  ways  In  which  the 
nectssary  revision  of  present  allowances  can 
be  iccomplished.  In  general,  these  involve 
either  the  limitation  of  percentage  depletion 
or  the  termination  of  the  option  to  expense 
dev  ilopment  costs.  The  benefits  of  expens- 
ing development  costs  are  confined  to  the 
finding  of  new  properties.  Percentage  de- 
pletion on  the  other  hand  may  be  obtained 
on  ( stablished  as  well  as  new  properties,  and 
regirdless  of  whether  the  recipient  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  property. 
Th«  reduction  of  percentage  depletion  would 
tend  to  reduce  windfalls  while  protecting  In- 
cenilves  for  exploration. 

reasonable  way  to  reduce  the  excessive 
benfefits  would  be  to  limit  the  percentage  of 
gro«s  income  which  might  be  deducted  as 
dep  etlon.  A  reduction  In  the  present  net 
inccme  limitation  would  leave  the  more  ex- 
cessive allowances  untouched  while  reducing 
the  benefits  on  the  small,  less  profitable 
proj  lerties. 

Sjteclflcally  it  is  proposed  that  percentage 
dep^tlon  for  oil,  gas,  and  sulfur  be  reduced 
percent  of  gross  Income  and  that  per- 
centage depletion  for  nonmetallic  minerals 
]  educed  to  6  percent.  The  existing  15 
it  rate  for  depletion  allowed  to  the 
metkls  would  be  left  unchanged. 


It  is  further  proposed  that  oil  and  gas 
operators  who  elect  to  expense  Intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  be  required 
to  reduce  income  from  the  property  by  the 
amount  of  such  expensed  costs  in  comput- 
ing their  depletion  allowance.  This  require- 
ment will  reduce  the  extent  of  the  double 
deduction  now  enjoyed  by  oil  and  gas  enter- 
prises with  respect  to  certain  of  their  capital 
costs. 

Together  these  proposals  would  remove  the 
more  obvious  Inequities  of  the  present  system 
without  interfering  significantly  with  pro- 
duction Incentives. 


Speci.^l  Depletion  Allowances  for  Mineral 
Properties 

One  of  the  major  avenues  of  escap)e  from 
income  tax  is  the  special  depletion  allowance 
now  accorded  mineral  properties.  This  sub- 
ject ha.s  received  consideration  by  congres- 
sional committees  on  a  number  of  occasions. 

Nearly  25  years  have  passed,  however,  since 
the  date  of  the  investigation  of  depletion 
costs  on  which  present  allowances  were  es- 
tablished. In  the  intervening  years  there 
have  been  important  basic  changes  In  those 
industries. 

This  study  presents  current  information 
on  the  basic  aspects  of  this  problem. and 
discusses  the  considerations  affecting  the 
desirability  of  the  present  allowances. 

I.    present    PROVISIONS 

The  Federal  Income  tax  recognizes  deple- 
tion of  wasting  mineral  assets  as  a  deduct- 
ible cost  in  determining  net  taxable  Income. 
The  purpose  is  to  allow  the  taxpayer  to  re- 
cover tax  free  the  capital  he  has  invested  in 
the  mineral  property.  Special  allowances  in 
excess  of  cost  are  granted  to  certain  gp'oups 
of  taxpayers.  In  most  cases  these  special 
allowances  are  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
Income.  Of  less  importance  are  special  al- 
lowances based  on  discovery  value 

(O)    Percentage  depletion 

Percentage  depletion  Is  computed  as  a 
specified  f>ercentage  of  gross  Income,  with- 
out regard  to  the  capital  cost  of  the  property. 
The  rates  range  as  high  as  27'i  percent  of 
gross  income  in  the  case  of  petroleum,  but 
the  deduction  is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the 
net  income  (computed  without  regard  to  de- 
pletion) from  the  particular  property.  The 
following  percentages  of  groes  Income  are 
allowed  different  minerals  under  present  law. 

Percentage 
rate  on  grons 
Mineral ;  income 

Oil    and    gas     27'/j 

Sulfur 23 

Metals   15 

Coal 5 

Bauxite,  fiuorspar,  flake  graphite. 
vermlculite,  l)eryl,  feldspar,  mica, 
talc  (Including  pyrophylllte) ,  le- 
pldoUte,  spodumene,  barlte.  ball, 
sagger,  and  china  clay,  phosphate 
rock,  rock  asphalt,  trona.  bento- 
nlte,  gllsonite,  thernardite,  and 
potash   15 

Percentage  depletion  continues  to  be  de- 
ductible even  after  100  percent  of  the  in- 
vested capital  has  been  retrieved  tax  free. 
The  total  tax-free  recoveries  may  be  subetan- 
tlally  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  property, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  amount  to 
m.^ny  times  the  capital  investment. 

(b)  Discovery  depletion 
Those  minerals  which  are  not  eligible  for 
percentage  depletion  may  qualify  for  dis- 
covery depletion,  under  certain  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  wide  range  of  minerals  ex- 
cluded because  they  are  eligible  for  percent- 
age depletion,  and  the  special  conditions  at- 
taching to  the  use  of  discovery  depletion.  It 
applies  only  to  certain  nonmetallic  sub- 
stances and  is  of  limited  significance  at  the 
presont  time. 
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Under  discovery  depletion,  a  taxpayer  who 
discovers  a  mine  on  an  unproven  tract,  the 
value  of  which  Is  materially  larger  than  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  Is  allowed  depletion  de- 
ductions designed  to  amortize  the  appreci- 
ated discovery  value  over  the  economic  life 
of  the  mine.  As  in  the  case  of  percentage 
depletion,  the  annual  deduction  for  discovery 
depletion  Is  limited  to  50  percent  of  the  net 
Income  from  the  property.  However,  aggre- 
gate tax-free  recoveries  under  this  method 
:ire  limited  to  the  discovery  value. 

(f)  Cost  of  adjusted-basis  depletion 
Percentage  depletion  Ls  one  of  the  most 
complex  provisions  in  the  tax  law.  Deple- 
tion eillowances  are  computed  with  respect 
to  each  individual  mineral  property.  Min- 
eral-tax payers  commonly  own  several,  and 
in  many  cases  thousands  of  properties. 
E.Tch  yejiT  few'  each  property  the  taxpayer 
takes  the  largest  depletion  deduction  allow- 
able. Both  gross  and  net  Income  must  be 
determined  for  each  separate  property  to 
compute  percentage  depletion.  Moreover,  a 
corporate-tax  payer's  accounting  for  each 
pn>perty  entitled  to  percentage  depletion 
must  reflect  each  of  the  three  different  de- 
pletion concepts:  (1(  Allowable  depletion,  in- 
cluding percentage  or  discovery.  (2)  ad- 
justed-basis depletion,  and  (3)  strict  cost 
depletion. 

In  all  cases  the  t>T.xpayer  is  allowed  deple- 
tion based  on  cost  as  a  minimum.  The  an- 
nual cost  depletion  (usually  termed  ad- 
justed-basis depletion)  is  computed  by 
spreading  the  original  cost,  less  amounts  pre- 
viously recovered  tax  free,  over  the  estimated 
remaining  life  of  the  property,  measured  in 
tinlts  of  mineral  product.  Increased  deduc- 
tions for  percentage  depletion  reduce  the  re- 
maining cost  or  adjusted  basis  more  rapidly. 
Therefore,  the  adjusted-basis  depletion, 
which  represents  the  minimum  annual  de- 
duction, must  be  recomputed  at  a  lower 
figure  each  year  after  percentage  depletion  is 
taken.'  When  the  original  cost  Is  exhausted 
through  depletion  allowances  the  adjusted- 
basis  depletion  is  reduced  to  zero,  although 
percentage  depletion  may  continue  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

CorporaflDns  also  account  for  annual  cost 
depletion  computed  without  reg.ard  to 
amounta  recovered  from  time  to  time 
through  percentage  depletion,  in  determin- 
ing their  net  profits  for  reports  to  stockhold- 
ers and  other  purposes.  Cost  depletion  in 
this  sense  is  also  recognized  for  tax  purposes 
)n  connection  with  the  treatment  of  liqui- 
dating dividends  In  the  hands  of  the  stock- 
holderR.' 

For  purposes  of  determining  gain  or  loss 
upon  sale  or  other  dlspoeltlon  of  a  depletable 
property,  the  tax  basis  is  reduced  by  the 
total  amount  of  allowable  depletion  (per- 
centage, discovery,  or  adjusted-basis  deple- 
tion) In  previous  years."  While  percentage 
depletion  may  continue  even  though  more 
than  100  percent  of  the  basis  has  been  recov- 


In  addition  to  determining  the  minimum 
annual  allow^ance.  the  adjusted-basis  deple- 
tion is  important  in  computing  the  net  op- 
erating loss  deduction.  Under  the  present 
2-year  carryback  and  2-year  carryforward 
of  net  operating  losses,  the  loss  to  be  carried 
over  is  reduced  by  the  excess  of  percentage 
over  cost  depletion  (and  similar  tax-exempt 
Items)  in  the  year  In  which  the  loss  occurs. 
Similarly,  the  amount  of  the  loss  which  is 
deductible  Is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  such 
exempt  Income  in  the  year  to  which  the  loss 
Is  carried. 

■  Under  existing  law  dividends  to  stock- 
holders are  taxable  to  the  extent  they  are 
paid  out  of  earnings  and  profits.  For  this 
purpose,  earnings  and  profits  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  cost  depletion. 

•  For  years  prior  to  1932  the  excess  of  per- 
centage over  cost  depletion  was  not  applied 
to  reduce  the  tax  basis. 


ered  tax  free,  the  basis  for  determining  gain 
or  loss  Is  reduced  only  to  zero. 

(d)  Expensing  of  capital  costs 
In  addition  to  depletion  allowances,  cer- 
tain capital  costs  of  developing  mineral 
properties  are  treated  as  expenses  incurred 
In  doing  business  and  allowed  as  deductions 
In  the  year  incurred.  This  expensing  treat- 
ment does  not  reduce  allowable  percentage 
depletion  in  future  years,  which  Is  based  on 
the  Income  from  the  developed  property. 
This  results  in  a  double  deduction  for  re- 
cover} on  the  same  capital  Investment. 

Owners  of  oil  or  gas  wells  have  wide  op- 
portunities for  expensing  capital  costs  in- 
curred In  developing  their  properties.  At 
their  option,  they  may  treat  Intangible  drill- 
ing and  development  costs  of  wells  (includ- 
ing exp>enditures  for  labor,  supplies,  repairs, 
and  hauling)  as  current  expenses  deductible 
from  taxable  Income  from  any  source.  For 
example,  90  percent  of  an  oil  operator's  cap- 
ita! outlay,  exclusive  of  depreciable  items, 
may  be  for  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs.  If  this  Is  deducted  as  a  current 
expense,  and  thus  recovered  tax  free  at  the 
outset,  only  10  percent  of  the  Investment  re- 
mains to  be  recovered  through  depletion 
allowances.  Hence,  depletion  allowances 
based  on  the  entire  income  in  effect  overlap 
the  initial  deduction  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  capital  outlays. 

In  the  case  of  mines,  development  costs 
can  be  immediately  offset  against  Income 
only  to  the  extent  that  there  are  receipts 
derived  from  the  mine  during  the  develop- 
ment period.  However,  If  considerable 
quantities  of  ore  are  taken  out  while  de- 
veloping a  mine  to  full  producing  status,  It 
is  possible  for  a  taxpayer  to  recoup,  tax  free. 
Immediately  a  large  part  of  the  capital  costs 
of  development. 

IT.    B^C'KGROITND    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF    SPECIAL 
DEPLETION    ALLOWANCES 

The  original  income-tax  legislation  pro- 
vided a  •reasonable  allowance,"  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  percent  of  gross  Incom-,  for  wasting 
mineral  asset.":.  This  was  later  changed  to  a 
more  specific  allowance  of  depletion  based 
on  cost,  or  1913  value. 

Allowances  in  excess  of  cost  depletion 
were  first  granted  in  the  form  of  discovery 
depletion  in  1918  as  a  measure  to  stimulate 
mineral  exploration  for  war  purposes  and  to 
\eRhen  tax  burdens  on  small-scale  prospec- 
tors who  made  discoveries  after  years  of 
frultlffs  search.  Discovery  depletion  deduc- 
tions allowed  the  discoverer  of  any  new  min- 
eral deposit  to  retrieve  not  only  his  costs 
but  also  the  materially  larger  appreciated 
value  of  the  property  at  the  time  its  proflt- 
ahlllty  was  established.  Since  no  limit  was 
placed  on  the  discovery  depletion  deduction, 
in  many  cases  the  deduction  was  in  excess 
of  the  Income  from  the  discovered  property 
and  served  to  offset  income  from  other 
sources.  To  prevent  such  excessive  dis- 
covery depletion  allowances,  the  annual  de- 
duction was  limited  In  1921  to  100  percent 
of  the  net  income  from  the  mineral  prop- 
erty. In  1924.  the  limit  was  reduced  to  60 
percent  of  the  net  income  from  the  prop- 
erty, in  order  to  provide  for  the  taxation  of 
at  least  one-half  of  the  Income  from  these 
properties. 

Percentage  depletion  was  substituted  for 
discovery  depletion  in  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  properties  In  1926  and  extended  to  met- 
als, sulfur,  and  coal  In  1932.  The  original 
percentage-depletion  rates,  still  embodied  In 
present  law,  were  In  general  fixed  at  levels 
w^hich  would  permit  the  respective  Industries 
approximately  the  same  total  annual  deple- 
tion they  had  previously  enjoyed  under 
discovery    depletion. 

Despite  the  recommendation  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1942  that  percentage  depletion  be 
eliminated  it  was  extended  In  1942  and  1943 
as  a  temporary  measure  to  certain  nonmetal- 
lic minerals  at  the  15-percent  rate  applicable 


to  metals.  In  1947  the  temporary  wartime 
extensions  were  made  permanent,  and  in 
addition  some  items  not  previously  covered 
were  granted  the  special  allowance.  Since 
1947  a  wide  range  of  nonmetallic  producers 
who  have  not  been  granted  percentage  deple- 
tion have  sought  similar  preferential  tax 
treatment.' 

ni.     SURVEY     OF     DEPLETION     AND     RELATED 
ALLOWANCES 

Information  on  percentage  depletion  and 
other  special  allowances  for  mineral  produc- 
ers has  been  recently  developed  through  a 
special  survey  of  350  corporation  mcome  tax 
returns.  These  returns  accounted  for  about 
three-fourths  of  all  corporation  Income  tax 
allowances  for  depletion  for  the  year  1946 
(table  1).  Although  the  survey  group  does 
not  necessarily  represent  a  cross  section  of 
the  mineral  Indtistrles,  the  high  proportion 
of  tax  allowances  for  depletion  provides  re- 
liable Information  on  the  mineral-depletion 
provisions.  The  statistical  data  obtained  in 
the  course  of  this  survey  are  presented  In 
tables  1  to  10. 

While  the  survey  covers  corporations  only. 
It  Is  estimated  that  corporations  account 
for  more  than  80  percent  and  individuals  for 
less  than  20  percent  of  all  depletion  deduc- 
tions. 

(a)  Excess  depletion  and  resulting  revenue 
loss 

The  allowable  depletion  deducted  by  the 
corporations  Included  In  this  survey 
amounted  to  $555  million  In  1946  and  $839 
million  in  1947.  Of  these  amounts  only  10 
to  15  percent  represented  adjusted-basis  de- 
pletion which  would  have  been  required  to 
recover  original  Investment  cost.'  The  re- 
maining 85  to  90  percent  constituted  the  ex- 
cess allowance  attributable  to  the  special  de- 
pletion provisions  for  mineral  Industries 
(table  2). 

The  Indicated  revenue  loss  for  all  corpora- 
tions In  the  survey  due  to  excess  depletion 
was  about  $180  million  in  1946  and  $290 
million  in  1947  (table  3).  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
revenue  loss  for  all  corporations  due  to  ex- 
cess depletion  was  nearly  $250  million  in  1946 
and  $400  million  in  1947. 

lb)   Distribution  of  excess  depletion  by 
industry  groups 

The  excess  of  percentage  depletion  over 
cost  or  basis  depletion  was  correspondingly 
high  for  most  Industry  groups.  Relatively 
low  excess  depletion  for  a  few  Industries 
such  as  coal  and  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass 
group,  reflects  either  a  low -percentage  deple- 
tion rate  (6  percent  for  coal)  or  Ineligibility 
of  important  components  of  the  Industry  for 
percentage  depletion. 

A  high  proportion  of  the  excess  depletion 
shown  In  table  2  was  received  by  corporations 
whose  major  activity  was  other  than  mining 
and  quarrying.  In  1946,  for  example,  $345 
million  or  more  than  70  percent  of  the  total 
excess  was  deducted  by  manufacturing  en- 
terprises (notably  In  the  petroleum  field) 
representing  large  Integrated  firms  whose 
predominant  Industrial  activity  was  not  min- 
eral extraction. 

(c)  Distribution  of  special  depletion  and 
related  allowances  by  mineral  products 
Survey  data  for  1946  and  1947  showing  the 
distribution  of  depletion  allowances  (Includ- 
ing deductions  for  development  costs)  classi- 
fied  by  the  principal  mineral  products  are 


*  Within  the  past  3  years  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  to  extend  percentage 
depletion  to  amblygonlte.  oil  shale,  trlpoll, 
marble,  pumice,  scoria,  limestone,  crushed 
stone,  perllte,  dlatomaceous  earth,  granite, 
borax,  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
shell,  sand,  gravel,  stone,  and  all  other  non- 
metallic  clays  and  minerals. 

°In  most  cases  the  adjusted -basis  deple- 
tion was  approximately  equal  to  coet  deple- 
tion. 
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presented  In  tables  4  and  5.  As  shown  In 
these  tables,  the  bulk  of  the  benefit  of  per- 
centage depletion  in  excess  of  basis  deple- 
tion was  derived  by  the  oil  and  gas  group. 
They  received  almost  85  percent  of  the  ex- 
cess depletion  compared  with  55  percent  of 
the  gross  income  for  corporations  included 
in  the  survey. 

Total  deductions  for  development  costs  by 
the  selected  corporations  were  9394  million 
in  1946  and  9486  million  in  1947.  Compari- 
son of  the  development-cost  deductions  with 
the  excess  of  percentage  over  basis  depletion 
for  these  2  years  Indicates  that  for  every  $3 
allowed  as  percentage  depletion  another  $2 
was  deducted  as  development  costs.  In  ad- 
dition, substantial  deductions  were  taken  for 
exploration  costs  and  losses  on  abandonment, 
amounting  to  $204  million  in  1946  and  9255 
million  in  1947. 

Nearly  all  of  the  development-cost  deduc- 
tions were  taken  by  oil  and  gas  producers, 
and  these  producers  also  claimed  most  of  the 
allowances  for  exploration  and  losses  on 
abandonment. 

Substantial  variations  are  also  shown  by 
tables  4  and  5  in  the  relative  tax  benefits 
derived  from  special  deplel^ion  allowances 
among  different  types  of  mineral  producers, 
due  in  large  p&rt  to  disparities  in  the  rates  of 
percentage  depletion.  In  1947,  for  example, 
allowable  depletion  was  about  equivalent  to 
basis  depletion  for  nonmetallics  not  entitled 
to  percentage  depletion,  about  3  times  basis 
depletion  for  coal,  5  times  basis  depletion  for 
metals,  and  16  times  basis  depletion  for  oil. 
Sulfur  producers  were  entitled  to  virtually 
no  basis  depletion,  yet  more  than  one-third 
of  their  aggregate  net  income  was  excluded 
from  taxation  through  excess  percentage 
depletion. 

The  relative  Importance  of  special  deple- 
tion allowances  for  different  type  of  mineral 
producers  is  presented  in  table  6.    As  shown 
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Ipls  table,  all  the  corptH'atlons  included 
survey  had  depletion  deductions  equal 
iibout  40    percent    of   their    net    Income 
befqre  depletion  in  the  years   1946-47.     By 
the  amount  of  basis  depletion  re- 
to    recover    remaining    cost    ratably 
the  useful  economic  life  was  only  6  per- 
of  net  Income  in  1946  and  3.6  percent 
:  947.     Significant    variations    are    shown 
mineral    products.     Thus,   depletion 
allowances  in  1946  amounted  to  49  percent 
net  income  in  the  case  of   oil   and   gas 
with  I'/i  percent  for  nonmetalllc 
products  not  entitled   to  percentage  deple- 
tion, and  18  percent  for  all  nonmetals. 

(d)   Depletion  alloioances  in  relation  to  size 
of  firm 
distributions   of   varlo\is   mineral -de- 
pletion allowances  in  dollar  amounts  and  in 
relation  to  income,  by  size  of  firm,  for  1946 
1947.  are  shown  in  tables  7  and  8. 
shown  in  table  7,  about  three-fourths 
total  depletion  allowances  and  of  the 
of  percentage  over  basis  depletion  was 
by    very    large    corporations,    with 
of  at  least  $100  million.     By  contrast 
firms  received  slightly  less  than  two- 
of    the    total     gross    income    from 


Tie 


and 
of 


Ai 


tie 
excess 
rece  Ived 
assets 
theis 
thirls 
min  Ing 


Tie 


percentage  of  income  excluded  from 

tax4tion  through  depletion  allowances  tends 

greater  for  larger  corporations   (table 

In  1947,  for  example,  firms  with  assets 

^100  million  and  over  had  depletion  al- 

of  20  percent  of   their  gross  and 

]ercent  of  their  net  income,  as   against 

p(  rcent  of  gross  Income  and  34.5  percent 

^et  Income  tor  corporations  with  assets 

$100,000  and  $1  million.    The  bene- 

of  special  depletion  allowances,  reflected 

tjhe  ratio  of  allowable  depletion  to  basis 

etlon,    also   tend    to    increase    with    the 

of  the  firm.     In  1947,  for  example,  the 


to  l^e 

8) 

of 

lowinces 

38 

9 

of 
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size 


Table  1. — Percentage  of  allowa 


Industry  (trmip 


Mining  and  qaarrying: 

Metal  mining 

Goal 

Omde  oil  sad  natural  gas 

Nonmetallic  mining 

Mtatng  not  allocable 

Total  mining  and  quarrying 


Allowable 
depletion 
for  all  cor- 
porations ' 


$4«.l 
51.0 

124.1 

15.8 

.3 


237.3 


All 


on  the  tr.i  return 
business  activity 


>  The  industry  classification  is  the  business  activity  reporte<J 
When  multiple  businesses  are  reported,  the  classlflcstlon  Is  tap 
which  accounts  for  the  largest  percentage  of  total  receipts. 

*  Allowable  depletion  is  the  deduction  permitted  for  Income  ^i  purposes,  and  is 
the  larger  of  either  adjusted-basts  depletion  or  percentage  depletl  [>n, 


Industry  group?  ' 


Mining  and  quarrying: 

Metal  mining 

Coal .['". 

Crude  oU  and  natural  gas 

N'onmetalllc  mining 

Mining  not  allocable 

Total  mining  and  qtiwrying. 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  taMe, 
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allowable  depletion  of  corporations  with 
assets  of  $100  million  and  over  was  13  times 
their  basis  depletion  as  compared  with  about 
8  times  for  corporations  with  assets  between 
$1  million  and  910  million. 

IV.     ILLUSTEATrVE    CASES     SHOWING    TAX     ETFECTS 
or   SPECIAJ.   ALLOWANCES 

In  connection  with  the  survey  of  special 
depletion  and  related  allowances,  the  effect 
of  these  provisions  on  the  tax  liabilities  of 
particular  taxpayers  was  studied. 

Substantial  reductions  In  Income  taxes 
were  obtained  by  a  number  of  individual  oil 
and  gas  operators  for  the  5  years  1943  to 
1947.  In  10  Illustrative  cases,  summarized  In 
table  9,  the  effective  rate  of  tax  on  net  eco- 
nomic Income  ( based  on  cost  or  basis  de- 
pletion) varied  from  63.5  percent  to  as  low 
as  six-tenths  of  1  percent.  This  represents 
a  striking  difference  between  the  effective 
rates  of  tax  actually  paid  and  the  general 
statutory  rates  on  such  income,  which 
ranged  as  high  as  90  percent  in  these  years. 

During  the  5-year  period  these  10  individ- 
ual taxpayers  received  a  total  economic  net 
Income  of  952.6  million  from  oil  and  gas 
properties.  This  net  income  was  computed 
after  all  deductions  for  operating  expenses, 
depreciation,  basis  depletion,  exploration 
costs,  and  losses  on  unsuccessful  ventures. 
These  taxpayers  also  received  a  total  of  99.3 
million  of  net  income  from  other  sources 
Of  their  aggregate  net  inccme  from  all 
sources,  totaling  961.9  million,  77  percent 
was  eliminated  for  tax  purposes  through  the 
special  deductions. 

Similar  information  for  20  corpcMrations 
taken  from  income-tax  returns  for  1947  is 
shown  in  table  10. 

(  Note. — In  the  following  tables  figiu-es  are 
rounded  and  will  not  necessarily  add  to 
totals.  Percentages  were  computed  on  the 
basis  of  unrounded  figures.) 


>te  tninernl  depletion  included  in  surity  of  selected  corporation.o,  1946 
(.Money  figures  in  million.s| 


owahle  depletion  for 
corporations  > 


» lected  I 


Amount 


$35.1 

17.6 

717 

12.8 

.1 


138.1 


Percent  of 

industry 

total 


78.0 
34.4 
58.8 

sas 

32.0 


58.2 


IniIiL«try  group  ' 


Manufacturing: 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Iron,  steel,  and  products 

Nonlerrous  metals  and  products 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products.. 
Other  manufacturing.. 

Total  manufacturing 

Other  groups 

Total  aU  groups 


Allowable 
depletion 
for  all  cor- 
porations > 


$14.4 

388.0 

21.0 

23.5 

2.1 
3.3 


452.4 
S6.& 


745.  1 


Allowable  depletion  for 
selecte<l  corporatioos » 


.\  mount 


$9.7 

35as 

17.  S 
14.5 
.  1 
0 


392.2 
24.5 


554.9 


Pert«nt  of 

Indus  try 

total 


67.1 
003 
82.3 
61.8 

7.1 
0 


8S.7 
44.2 


74.5 


Source:  StatLstics  of  Income  for  10*6,  pt.  2,  preliminary,  for  all  corporations;  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation,  for  the  sclectcl  cor[K>- 
rations. 


Table  2.~Mineral  depletion  alapwances  for  selected  corporations,  h'j  industry  groups,  194(>  and  19^7 

[Money  figures  in  mUllons] 


1946 


Number 


68 
53 
66 
18 
1 


206 


Allowable 
depletion  ' 


35.1 
17.6 
72.7 
12.8 
.1 


138.1 


Excess  over  basis  depletion 


Amount 


« 


28.7 
10.5 
62.0 
12.5 


113.8 


Percent  of 
allowable 
depletion 


82.0 
59.9 

85.4 

08.1 

5.0 


82.4 


1947 


Number 


66 
52 
fiO 
17 
1 


190 


Allowable 
depletion  • 


54.0 

21.6 

110.5 

16.0 

.1 


21X2 


Excess  over  basis  depletion  ' 


Amount 


(«) 


54.9 

14.9 

100.2 

16.8 


18S.8 


Percent  of 
allowable 
depletion 


85.9 
60.2 
90.9 
98.8 
23.3 


87.6 
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Table  2.-  Mineral  depletion  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  by  industry  groups,  1946  and  !.'>',:      CuiAunu-d 

[Money  figures  In  millions] 


13283 


Indu.«lry  groups  ' 


.MiUiu/iictiirinp: 

Chemicals  and  olliod  pro<luct.«i... 

IVtroleiun  and  coal  products 

Iron,  steel  and  products 

.Sonfcrrous  metals  and  products, 
.•-tont',  clay,  and  gla-vs  product,*... 


'I'otal  manu/aclurinp 
iillh.i  croup." 


Total  all  ifroui>.«. 


1946 


NumlK?r 


14 

*r< 

14 

h 

86 
SO 

352 


Allowable 
depletion  » 


9.7 

360.6 

17.3 

14.5 

.2 


392  2 

24.5 


Excess  over  basis  depletion  ' 


Amount 


(*) 


7.3 

.321.9 

11.0 

5.1 


345.3 
20.8 


554.  g 


479.9 


I  lic  Industry  cla.<!.si(icalion  is  the  business  activity  reported  on  the  tax  return 
Wh.n  iiiultipl«"  bii.xin.'s.scs  iur  rt'iorted,  the  classific-atlon  is  the  buMncss  activity 
wliiili  iiccoiint.s  (or  till'  hu-gP!"!  iirrocntagc  of  total  reor'ints. 

is 


Percent  of 
allowable 
depletion 


75.6 
91.8 
63.4 
34.8 
32.5 


}<M7 


Number 


88.0 
84.9 

86.5 


14 
44 

1« 

8 

5 


87 
SI 


344 


Allowablo 
deiiletioii  ' 


11.7 

538.7 

35.9 

17.5 

.2 


594.0 
32.6 


838.7 


Excess  over  basis  depletion  ' 


Amount 


9.4 

509.0 

17.2 

10.4 

.1 


546.1 
28.0 


759.  S 


Percent  of 
allowable 
depletion 


WI.3 
!M.  4 
fifi.  3 
59.4 

SG.  3 


91  « 
86.0 


90.6 


«  Basis  depletion  is  the  deduction  necessary  to  recover  the  unamortited  oortion  of 
the  taxpayer's  deplKaWe  prop.-rty  over  its  e.stimated  remaining  useftd  hfo  The 
abrdepkt'ion'^'"^"'"'  "''  '"^^'^^''^  ^'^''^-  ^  '^**"'*^  ^^^  year  by  the  amount  of  allow- 

*  Less  than  $50,000. 


u-gP!"!  iierwntagc  of  total  reor'ipt.i. 
:  Allo\*.ilile  depletion  Is  the  deduction  perniitt/'d  for  incomotax  nuriK).^'^    an' 
tl.i  laruir  ofrillicr  adJiLstiJ-bxsi.s  dt'i)lotion  or  ixrcintagc  dcpli  tinn,  ' 

Souroe:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  PtatL<;tical  Division,  special  tabulation 
'Waiy.  If      Computrd  re,,niie  los.-.  rt^^uUiug  fravi  efr,ss  minrral  depletion  deduction 

1947  ' 
[In  millions] 


It,  selected  corporations,  by  industry  groups,  1946  and 


Iiidui^try  proup  > 


MiTiiiic  ;ind  'luftrryiiJ?: 

.Metal  mininp 

roU 

Crude  oil  anil  nrttiirr\I  pa-. 

N<iiiiriet.illlc  mining 

Minliii;  not  iillocaMe. .    . . 


'lot  ll  niiiiin'j  an'l  ijii  ,rr\iiir. 

.\1uriifj<  luring;: 

('l!e'i!ic;ils  anil  alli»"l  prodnct.". 


1946  f3,^2 

1947  f.344 

returns) 

returns) 

$10.9 

$20.9 

4  0 

"J.  7 

23.  (; 

.V*.  1 

4.  S 

ti.O 

('; 

'h 

43.3 

70.  f. 

2.8 

.1.0 

Industry  group  ' 


Manufacturing— Continued 

Petroleum  and  coal  products 

Iron,  steel,  and  products 

Nonlerrous  metals  and  products. 
Stone,  clay,  and  gl.Tss  products . . 

Total  iLanufacturing 

Otbfr  groups 


Tot-il  all  prouiif. 


'  <'onipufe<i  at  the  ?tanii:u-d  coriwratiou  rate  of  3S  j)erceDt 

"Th/'  iri'tiistry  liii.'^-incHtioii  is  (he  bu.'^iness  a<'!i\lty  reportcl  on  tiir  t  u  rrliirn. 


1946(952 
returns) 


$122.3 
4.2 
1.9 

(») 


131.2 
7.9 


182.4 


1947  (344 
returns) 


$193. 4 
6.5 
3.9 

(«) 


207.5 
10.6 


288.8 


^heti  multiple  busmesses  are  reported,  the  classification  Is  the  business  activitv 
which  accounts  for  the  larpest  percentage  of  total  receipts. 
>  Less  than  $5<J,000. 


Tabi.k  I.      Muu  ral  d>pUtion  and  rthitcd  alloicancfs  fur  selected  corporations,  by  principal  mineral  products,  1946 

[Money  fleurcs  in  millions] 


I'iiiui|.al  niiiicra!  pro<!u<t.': 


M.'f.ilv- 

Iron 

•"opIHT 

I-ead  and  tine 

linld  ;uid  silver 

Other  metaLs 

Ml  tals  not  alUx-.iliie. 


'rutid.  Illrt:ll« 


'•.,.■»; 


\i)tliraeiti' 
Hiluiliinoij';,  jijriiile,  dc. 


Total,  coal. 
<^iil  .iinl  ga.s 
^'iilfur. 


^I'l.iiul.iK- 

Ktitlfled  fo  iHTceiilaBO  depletion  ' 
Not  entitled  Vi  iHTii'iitiifrr  deplilion. 


'I't  i!  n(iiiiiiet,il.< 
<'r  iiel  tot.d 


'  <;r..s-  iiiroine  sul.j<>.t  to  depletion  rei>res«nls  the  aniouiit  for  whiih  the  ta\|)a\er 

/../.'!','■'"      ,'^'"'  '"  ""'  i"in"<'>liate  \i.iiiily  of  the  nunc  or  well,  the  mule  iniueia! 
output  thereof. 

-  .Net  iiiijonie  siibjort  to  depletion  repre-scnts  the  gros.'s  income  siibje.  t  to  depletion 
Till"'  ■''"«''*'''«  ti"  de<iu('tions  attributable  to  tlic  partiriilar  mineral  pro|)ertv. 
.Miowal.le  depletion  is  the  dc<iiiction  [Xirmitteil  for  ineoiue-tai  pur|Hise<.  and  is 
"1^  Mrt'er  of  eillier  adjusted-basis  depletion  or  poreentane  depletion. 

MaM,«  depletion  Is  tlie  de<luetion  necessary  to  reix)ver  the  unamortired  r>ortion  of 
■  i.i\[>ajers  deplefable  property  over  its  e.s!imate<l  remainin^r  u.scfiil  life  The 
1  Mniortiz*d  iHirtloM.  or  adju.sied  hasi.s  Is  rcilijccl  each  year  bv  the  amount  of  allow- 
•'''le  depletion. 

'  l>evelopnient  costs  are  exjjenditures  for  the  preparation  of  mineral  pmiierties  for 

'  "'iiiition.  whieh  are  deducted  as  exfieiifses  in  the  ve;ir  inciirrp.1      ("onse<iiienilv 

.    ,;  ,    ["i''"'"",'^  -"^  "o'  in>lu<led  In  the  U\  b.usis  of  the  proi-erly  and  fnliire  nKt  o"r 

•''  J  i-ie.l-tia,M,s,le|',letion  is  eorresiKjiidin^ily  rediiee.1.     The  Irealnieoi  "f  develojinieni 


Number  of 
corpora- 
tions 

Income  subject  to 
depletion 

Depletion 

Other  capital  recovery 
deductions 

Gross' 

Net  : 

Allowable  > 

Basis* 

Develop- 
ment 
ousts* 

Exploration 
costs  and 
losses  on 
abandon- 
ment* 

90 
11 

a 

M 

8 
• 

$335.0 
240.4 
68.9 
47.1 
37.8 
32.1 

$.16.2 

91.2 

•Jl.O 

16.0 

7.2 

8.5 

$18.9 

23.3 

10.5 

6.1 

3.3 

3.0 

$5.6 

12.0 

2.5 

.3 

(?) 

.3 

$6.1 

.6 

6.0 

.9 

.1 

$0.1 

1.0 

.3 

.1 

(^ 

.2 

8,^ 

761.3 

300.2 

27.7 
44.5 

65.0 

30.8 

12.7 

1.8 

17 
52 

209.fi 
432.8 

8.1 
16.2 

5.0 
5.0 

a) 

(') 

(?) 

69 

1G3 

8 

ti42.4 

1,8:17.6 

66.  2 

72.2 

904.2 

34.5 

24.3 

447.1 
1Z3 

10.  n 

41.9 

(•) 

381.2 

161.3 

ao.  7 

» 

8 

fln:4 

.16.1 

30.0 
13.4 

.1.9 

•> 

2.0 
'2 

0   I 

0.3 

211.0 

27 

146i« 

3,  4.14.  1 

;*3.3 
1.244  4 

6  2 
554.9 

2.2 
74.9 

.3 
394.2 

30.2 

3.12 

204.0 

costs  as  a  current  expciu«e,  however,  does  not  diminish  percentage  depletion  in  sub- 
sequent yciirs,  sini.«  the  latter  is  determined  on  the  l«jsis  of  income  m  those  years 

•  Tax  deductions  for  exploration  cost.s  represent  expenditiu^  which  are  made  in  the 
search  for  mineral  dejwsifs  but  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  capiUl  costs  of 
particular  deplctable  properties.  Abandonment  losses  represent  tax  deductions  for 
rewvery  of  capital  investc<l  in  particular  mineral  properties  which  are  abandoned 
l)eforo  recovery  of  adjusted  basis.  Both  exploration  costs  and  abandonment  los.ses 
represent  tax  de<luetions  for  capital  recovery  in  addition  to  depletion  deductions 

'  Less  thiU  $.10,000. 

'  The  following  noiiinetallics  are  entitled  to  percentage  depletion:  Fluorspar,  ball 
and  .saKper  clay,  rock  asph.alt,  potash,  flake  graphite,  vermlculite,  beryl,  feldspar, 
iniisi,  talc,  lepidolito,  sjx)dumene,  barife,  iwuxite,  china  clay,  phosphate  nxk,  l>en- 
tonite,  troiia.  Kil.soiiiie,  and  thenardite. 

.■viurie:  Hiircaii  of  Internal  He\enuc,  .-^lati.stieal  Division,  special  liibulatioii. 


!i  ■ 


ifj 


m 
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Table  5. — Mineral  depletion  and  reload  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  by  principal  mineral  products,  19.',', 

[Money  figures  In  millions] 


Principal  mineral 
products 


Metals: 

Iron 

ropper._ 

I>eaa  and  line 

Odd  and  silver 

Other  metals 

Metals  not  allocable 


Total  metals. 


Cortl: 


Anthraeite 

Bituminous,  lignite, 
etc 

Total  coal 


Nom- 
b«r  of 
corpo- 
rations 


21 
11 
23 
12 

7 
12 


86 


16 
55 

71 


Income  subject 
to  depletion 


Gross  1 


$310.  S 
432.1 
99  4 
66.8 
45.5 
54.6 


1,009.2 


211.6 
61ZS 


Net' 


$90.3 

224.3 

35.3 

24.3 

7.6 

17.6 


399.2 


IS.  3 
87.2 


824.  1 


105.4 


Depletioi  t 


Allow- 
able' 


$26.7 

45.3 

14.6 

9.1 

3.0 

5.5 

104.2 


7.5 
25.4 


33.0 


Bails* 


() 


.5 
.  I 

^  1 

.2 


n 


P-2 
9 


'■  Gross  Income  subject  to  depletion  repn'sents  the  amount  for 
sells,  or  could  sell.  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine  or  wel 
output  thereof. 

>  .Net  income  subject  to  depletion  represents  the  proes  income 
less  the  allowable  tax  deductions  attributable  to  the  partlcula- 

•  .\llowable  depletion  Is  the  deduction  permitted  for  income- 
the  laofer  of  either  adjusted-basis  depletion  or  percentaee  depletfcn. 

«  Basis  depletion  is  the  deduction  necessary  to  recover  the  unamortized 
the  taipayi-rs'  depletable  prop>erty  over  its  estimated  remalnijE 
unamortlied  portion,  or  adjusted  twsis,  is  re<luced  each  year  by 
able  depletion. 

'  Development  costs  are  expemlitures  for  the  preparation  of  mineral 
production,  which  are  deducted  as  expenses  In  the  year  Incunjed 
tbeee  expenditures  are  not  included  in  the  tax  basis  of  the  pi 
or  tdjusted-basis  depletion  Is  correspondingly  reduced.    The  trMment 


which  the  taxpayer 
the  crude  mineral 

subject  to  depletion 
mineral  property. 
X  purposes,  and  Is 


properties  for 

Consequently, 

rop^rty  and  future  cost 

of  develop- 


Frinclpal  mineral 
products 


Metals: 

Iron 

Copper 

Leaa  and  rlnc 

Gold  and  silver 

Other  metals 

Metab  not  allocable.. 

Total  metals 


Coal: 

Anthracite  .- 

Bituminous,    lignite, 
peat 


Total  coal. 


1946 


Percent  of 
gross  income 


Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion ' 


5.6 
9.6 
15.2 
12.8 
8.6 
9.4 


8.5 


3.8 

3.7 


3.7 


BasU 
deple- 
tion* 


1.7 
4.9 
3.5 

.5 
(') 
.9 


2.7 


2.3 
1.1 


1.5 


Percent  of 

net  income 


Allow- 
able 
deple- 
tion 1 


32.6 
25.5 
50.0 
37.8 
44.3 
35.6 


32.2 


20.0 
35.5 


33.1 


BasU 
deple- 
tion* 


9. 
13. 
11. 

1. 


10.3 


17.9 
11.0 


13.6 


Percen  t  of 
gross  La^ome 


Allow 
able 
deple- 
tion' 


8.5 
10.4 
14.6 
13.6 

6.6 

lao 


10.3 


3.5 
4.1 


1.9 


>  Allowable  depletion  \a  the  deduction  pwrmitted  for  Income-t  ix  purposes,  and  Is 
the  larger  of  cither  adjusted-basis  depletion  or  percentage  depletli  in. 

«  Basis  depletion  Is  the  deduction  necessary  to  recover  the  una  nortlzed  portion  of 
the  taxpayer's  depletable  property  over  its  estimated  remainiig  useful  life.  The 
unamortized  portion,  or  adjusted  basis,  L<!  reduced  each  year  by  t|e  amount  of  allow- 
able dnpletion. 


Other  capital 

recovery 

deductions 


De- 
velop- 
ment 
costs  • 


$7.2 

.9 

4.8 

1.1 

.1 

.1 


14.3 


P) 


Explo- 
ration 
costs 
and 
losses  on 
aban- 
don- 
ment • 


$0.3 

.9 

I 

1.6 

.3 


3.2 


.3 

.3 


Principal  mlneril 
products 


Oil  and  gus. 
Sulfur 


Nonmetals: 

Entitled  to  percent- 
age depletion  < 

Not  entitled  to  per- 
centaRe  depiction. 

Total  nonmetals. 

r.r'.nd  tot.il   


Mum- 
ber  of 
corpo- 
rations 


153 

8 


17 

9 

26 


Income  subject 
to  depletion 


liross  ' 


$2,691.5 
80.3 


68.7 
102.2 
170.9 


.Net  > 


$1,544.9 

43.8 


20.2 
63.4 
73.6 


344  14.775.9    2,  If^  9 


Depletion 


AUow- 
able' 


$677.7 
14.9 


8.7 

.3 

9.0 


838.7 


Ba,sls  « 


$42.6 


1.8 

.3 

2.1 


7!l.  8 


Oilier  capitiil 

recovery 

deduction.s 


De- 
velop- 
ment 
ro8ts  ' 


$471.1 


t') 


Explo- 
ration 
Costs 
and 
looses  on 
aban- 
don- 
ment * 


$199.9 
25.8 


25.  1 
25.4 


4«.  0 


iM.  5 


rlon  cf 
The 
e  amount  of  allow- 


ment  costs  as  a  current  ex[>ense.  however,  'loes  not  diminish  percentage  depletion  in 
subsequent  years,  since  tlir  latter  is  dcterininwl  on  the  basis  of  Income  in  those  years. 

*  Tax  deductions  for  exploration  costs  represent  ex[)endlturps  which  are  made  In 
the  search  for  mineral  deposits  but  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  capital  costs 
of  particular  deplitable  propcrtii'S.  .M>anilonmeut  losses  represent  lax  deductions 
for  recovery  of  capital  investe<i  in  [isirticular  mineral  properties  which  are  abandoned 
before  recf)very  of  silju-sted  basis.  Hoth  exploration  costs  and  abandonment  losses 
represent  tax  deductir)ns  for  capital  recovery  In  addition  to  depletion  deductions. 

'  Lea  than  $50,000. 

'  The  foUowing  nonnietulllcs  are  entitled  to  percentape  depletion:  Fluorspar,  l>;iJl 
and  sagger  clay,  rock  asphalt,  [K)ta.«h.  flake  craphite,  verniiculite,  l>eryl,  feldspar, 
mice,  talc,  lepidolite.  spfxlumine,  l)arlte,  l>au\ite,  china  clay,  phosphate  rock,  ben- 
tonite,  trona,  gilsonite,  and  thenardite. 

Source:  Buri'aii  of  Internal  Revenue.  .<t,itl.~tiral  Division,  special  tabulation. 


Tablj:  6. — Allowable  and  ba.sis  depletion  relaled  to  iiK-oine,  selected  curporationa,  !>•/  principal  viineral  products,  t9.',6  and  19',? 

[f'ercent] 


1947 


tasU 
I  eple- 
iion» 


2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

.3 

(•) 
.7 


2.3 


2.2 
1.0 


1.3 


Percent  of 
net  Income 


Allow 
able 
deple- 
tion 1 


29.5 
20.1 
41.3 
37.4 
40.3 
31. 


26.0 


40.8 
28.7 


30.3 


Basis 
deple- 
tion ' 


8.3 
5.3 
8.6 
.9 
.1 
2.2 


8.8 


25.6 
6.9 


10.1 


Principal  mineral 
products 


Oil  and  gas.. 
Sulfur 


Nonmetals: 

Entitled  to  percent- 
age depletion  * 

Not  entitled  to  per- 
centage depletion, . . 

Total  nonmetals. . 

Grand  total 


1946 


Percent  of 
gross  income 


.\llow 
able 
deple- 
tion ' 


24.3 
18.6 


65 
.3 


4.2 
16.0 


Ba.sl3 
deple- 
tion ' 


2.2 


2.2 
.2 


1.4 
2.1 


Percent  of 
net  income 


Allow 
able 
deple- 
tion I 


49.3 
35.7 


29.7 
1.5 


18.4 


44.4 


Basis 
deple- 
tion » 


4.6 


10.1 
1.2 


6.6 

6.0 


1947 


Percent  of 
gross  Income 


Allow 
able 
deple- 
tion > 


25.1 
18.5 


12.6 
.3 


5.2 


17.6 


BasU 
deple- 
tion' 


1.5 

P) 


2.6 
.2 


1.3 


1.6 


Percent  of 
net  Income 


43.8 
33.9 


43.0 
.6 


12.2 


38.6 


BasU 
deple- 
tion I 


2.7 


(») 


8.9 
.4 


2.8 

3.6 


»  Less  than  0.1  of  1  percent. 

*  The  following  nonmetallics  are  entitled  to  percentage  depletion:  fluorspar,  ball 
and  sagger  clay,  rock,  asphalt,  potash,  flake  graphite,  vermlcullte,  beryC  feldspar, 
mica,  talc,  lepidolite,  spodumene,  barite,  bauxite,  china  clay,  phosphate  rock, 
bentonite,  trona,  giUonite  and  thenardite. 

Source:  Boreaa  of  Internal  Revenue,  Statistical  Division,  special  tabulation. 
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T.^Hl,K   7.      Muural  ,/<//M,o„  and  ulnhd  allowances  for  selected  corporations,  by  size  of  total  «...../...  ]!r,>!  and  l!i',7 

[Money  figures  in  millions] 


Income  .ciiliject 
to  '.le|i)eti()ii 


ill  I  li.ius:iiiiN 


Niiin- 

{  ber  of 
I  i-oriM)- 
.nilmn'- 


1946 

>liHi  uielir  $I,(»K) 
\\  .00(1  ijleliT  j,'),(HKI 
(.'..mill  llll'ler  $lll,(IINI 
$1(1.111111  IIIKler  $.'iO,l)0(l 
f.o.iNm  llleli  I   tlOo.lKNI 

■]  ..1 ,1 


On.-- 


.V.l 


Dejileliiin 


ablr  '   i  ll;i-  - 


Other  cai)ital 
re<-r)\ery  de- 
ductions 


l>( 

\eloj)- 
liieiil 

cost.-;  ' 


♦Lll 

$2j  : 

$-.  :<  ; 

$2.(1 

$<i  1  1 

$(>.  1 

1(1,. 

2117  :< 

47  :i  i 

18,  <l 

A  s 

•  i  2 

4<; 

Kl.'.  4 

47   7  j 

IS  « 

:<,  1 

.'..  A 

'.N> 

«70,  (1 

190.7  1 

SI    s 

i:(-4  1 

4V*.  4 

I,- 

2M   1 

S.H.  r,  j 

:<.'.  '.J 

s   7   1 

1,'.  7 

(.4 

2.  12'.i  .i 

hci  .'i  t 

.•i<',',  r 

4.-    4   1 

31. '12 

.■14H 

.1.  or.  ^ 

l.-.'4l  (1  : 

.'..VI  2 

74.  S  1 

3'I2  '' 

Kxpln-   ; 
r-.ition    I 

CO.Kt.S 

and 
IiKse.s 

on 

aban- 

don- 

nieiil  ■ 


Total  a.s.<et  ela.s.-^es 
(ill  thoiis:inii.<l 


.Num- 
ber of 
corpo- 
rations ' 


1M7 

I ; 

$<>  1   !  $10(1  under  $1.()0() 

2  (I     ;  $l.(HHHiii(i(r$.S,0(Hi 

2  :<    \  $,'.,(¥Ni  under  $10,(1110 

WA    i  $1(I,0(K)  under  $.'KJ,()(I1I 

S. '.I    :  l.'.il.niKl  uiKier  $10<I,(KKI 

171.  2  }li»i,0(Ki;inrl  (.mt,  .. 


$2(1 

101 

42 

".17 

14 


Income  siitiji-ci 
to  deple|i<in 


Deplelioii 


Other  criiiil:!! 

recovery  de- 

duclioii.^ 


Gl  I>^ 


Net 


.\llow- 
iil.le  < 


$2.'>.  8 
26K.  3 
160.  1 
H7U.  2 
3.13.  3 


»<V  7 

$2.3 

72.  .-. 

2fi.  S 

HO.  0 

23.  ^ 

*ll   7 

11S.4 

117  2 

."■11-4 

l.ti04  8 

til4  3 

I 


21 W   7 


l'ol:il 


342  i4,  7(>8.  0  1 2.  Iti2.  y 

I  I 


KM\.  S 


$0.1 
3  4 
3  1 
14  4 
10.7 
47  1 

7S.  S 


De- 
velop- 


Evi.io 

ration 

cosl^ 

an.; 


m(>iii       los.s<s 


(f)StS  • 


I'i'ol.il  it^^t  I  li.~  ,-.<■«  111.-  t.ii-j-il  (.11  \\n  11,1  :iiii..iiiil  (.f  t.itiil  i.<^t<  :irtir  ri'^.r\e-  f'.| 
.i.  i.|.ci.ili..li.  .1.  pie  I  Hill.  iiiiioMJz.iIlon  III  1.1  hu.l  (i.  I.t^,  .IX  ,,f  I  1 1,.  ,  i,,s,.  .if  [|,,  I  ,%;il,l, 
\.,ii  mil..  (liil.\  coriK.iiitKiii.s  Willi  liul.iii.v  -li,..|.  ,ri  in.-iuil.-.l.  (■,iiiNe(|ii(nil\  lli. 
ii:inii»i  ..f  ei.iiMii;iliiiii>  ililfers  sliulitiy  (r..!ii  lliii  in  iIk  I  .i.ui  a  h.ii-  |.\  in(i'ii~!'\ 
■.■Miip-  .ui.M..\   liriiieiinil  iiiii.ii:il  [itodn.t^. 

-  (ir..-^  liK-ciiie  «nl.ji  cl  lo  .lepletion  ii|.ri  X  i;!~  i!b  ,rir..iir  i  |.  i  «h;,  IiiI„  t,,\|,:iMr 
-.IN,  (.1  'i.iil.l  --ill.  in  (111  inline,  iuile  Meii]K\  .,f  i  h.'  nn:..  <.r  «.  II  M'r  enil.  iiiiii.'r  il 
I.  II  ;.iil  Ili.Tii.f. 

\.  t  nieonie  sul.j.(I  I.,  .leplel  ion  n  pre.^-iil.x  ili.    i.i.,,xv  )T,i...rii,    ^ulij,.,  i  m  ,|,  pi,  ti,,,, 
!.  -  ih.>  ill..«.il.le  i.i\  deduct  ions  :iiinl.|it;il.i,   k.  \\„   p.ine  u'.  ir  iiiiii.  ml  pi(.|«  rt\ 

'  Aiii.u  .!.|e  .lepletlon  i.-;  tin'  lii  .iuclKiii  inriuitP  .1  for  iiiei.li-  t:i\  puilH.^  ~  .ui.l  i~ 
!  !..■  l.iru'.  I  ofeillier  iidju.vli-.l-l.;i,si-,  .l.pli  ii.in  (.r  |«  Pfntn,;.  .l,p|iu..i!. 

r.,i.-i.v  .leplelion  is  IIk-  fleiliiction  Il.■^1•^^  ir\   to  ree<ner  the  iiiiiiiiioil  ize.l   |k.iiii.ii 
III  tl..    liixpiNer-  .Il  pi.  I.il.le  prii|«ily  o\ei   ii.v  .-.-.iiiiKilcl  nniaiiiiTit.  u^  ful  hf,       'l  i„ 

nil  .III. .111/.  .1  |"e1i>in.  or  ,i.lju>le.i  I.im.-,  i-  rcin.-i  .1  ■  uli  \.  ,■  i.-,  il,.    u ,,•  <.'   |ii..\» 

utile  .|.  pi.  !1..||  "  ' 


1 

$0. 

1 

11. 

0 

7 

4 

«*. 

0 

K. 

r^ 

390 

S 

4S4 

S   1 

on 

ab:in- 

doii- 

nuiii 


$1.'> 

3  (. 

2.S,  s 

13  2 

2(t',<  ti 

2.^.4   1 


T  Mil  V.    S. 


Alh/liilhi'    mid  hd-^iy  ill  i.hlioii    uliiliil  in  inriii'ii 
I'lre-  111  ..f  i;i..-.x  mi.  ..i 


I)t  vel..pii],.iit  ,-,,si>  iir,.  e\r»eii.iitures  for  the  pn  iianition  of  niinenil  projiertiev  tor 
pi(..lii(tion,  »l:j(!i  ;ire  liediicteii  its  ex|».ns<'s  in  ilie  veur  ineimvd  ConseqiieiitU 
111,  M.  exiKieliiui.  V  ;i,,.  ii„t  i,iclii.i,<i  in  tU-  i.ix  l.aM.s  ,.(  Hi,-  proiiertv  and  futun-  co'<t 
or  a<ljiivte.l-li::.si.s  <l,pl,.ii(in  Is  (orn-.-iKiiidinFly  reduiv.i.  The  lrent"ment  of  develoii- 
iiieiit  COM-  iv-  :i  eiirrent  expeti.se.  however.  diK-;  not  diniinisli  i»Te»'ntape  depletion 
111  .^uliH  iiieiii  >,  ai-,  MiMv  the  hitter  is  detenniiud  on  tin-  basi.^  of  income  in  tliose 
years.  _ 

'r,i\  .l,dueii.,nv  foi  ,  \pl,,r.i(ion  eo>ts  represent  exiieii.litures  whicli  ;ire  ina,le  in 
111.'  xareli  f.ir  iiiiiieial  (l,'|K)sit.-;  but  which  cannot  U-  attributed  to  the  capital  costs 
ol  particular  .leplital.le  proi>ertie,<.  .Miandoiinient  losses  rt'presi^nt  tax  deductions 
lor  r.-eoviTV  of  cii'ilai  iiuesled  in  particular  mineral  proixrties  which  are  abiuidoned 
i»  fori-  recovery  of  adjiiMe.l  lia.M.s.  Hot  11  expl.iration  eoMs  and  al.;ilidoninent  loss.- 
1-  present  tax  .l,.iiiel  ion>  l<ii  c.pilal  r.-eovei\  in  ad.lition  lo  depletion  deduction- 
■  Le-^  than  $>l,il«Ki. 

>..iir(-,-.    linn    ,11  ol  liii,  ni  .1  Ki'v.  nil.  .  SlaliMii-.,!   Dii  JM.in.  •.\h-i'\a\  tabulation. 

silirhil  roi  /tonilniiis.  In,  sizi  of  loin!  a.'<^,ts.  1  <^ ',f>  and  19J,7 


I'eriviU  of  net  income 


'Lilil  .is.i  i«  I  1 1-~. 


lel- 


.Mlow  il.le 
.|.  |.l.  I  ion  - 


.1.  pl.tl..! 


tliin  luid,  I  .»l,(iiio     .. 
il.Uiii  iin.ler  $.1,0(K1 
J.'.OOrl  iiii.lir  *10,000  .   , 
tio.dori  mid,  r  tW.OOO 
V'l.oiiO  under  .$l(JO.mK). 
*''"i.oi«i  an.l  o\,T 


T.'iiil 


s  '.» 

0.4 

'1. 1 

1.8 

13.9 

2.  .'. 

12  2  i 

2.0 

12.  ti 

3.0 

18. 0  : 

2  1 

1 

16.0 

2.1 ! 

AIt..H .,!.!, 
■  1.  p,'  ij.ii 


.W.  2 
.TO.  4  ! 

39.  7   i 
4Z5 
40.4 
45.8 


44.4 


Hasis 

.!•  pi.  I  ion 


I  7 
s  4 

7.  1 
...9 

11.7 


.  Pere>'iit  of  jrr. 


Percent  of  n.'t  ineoiii 


Tol.il..-s.  I 


ii--an<l-/ 


.Mlowable  1       Basis       j   Allowable  !       B:u'-is 
deiilelion  :    depletion  '  '  depletion  :    depl.-li..n  3 


li.  0 


1947 

$ll»i  lllldel  $1.(KKI 

t\,m)  under  $5,0Ui 
$5,0(Kl  under  $10,000 
$10,000  under  $50,000 
$*iO,nO(i  under  $100,000 
$1(10,011(1  and  over 

'i'.  lal 


34.  5 
36.8 
39.  1 
39.2 
43.8 
38.2 


38.6 


I  (I 
4.11 
.'  I 
4.7 

y  1 

2.  y 

3.r, 


T'll.il  1-.V.  t  ( la.s.M*  .in-  b.kse.i  on  tile  n,-t  .iinoiinl  of  ti.tal  a.-isi-t.-;  aff,T  r,'s.  rves  for 
'I.  pi.'.  i.ilion.  depletion,  ainort iz;it ion  and  i...l  dedls,  its  of  the  eios.-  of  the  taxahl. 
\.ar  MHii  Only  wriKirations  with  biiiance  sli,.,.t.<  are  inelu.led.  t'on.seonentlv  tli,' 
iiiiiiil..r  of  (^.rporation.s  differs  slightlv  from  tli.t  in  the  :,.t.u!aii..iis  t.v  in.in'siiv 
fr..iifi.s  an.l  hy  principal  mineral  product.'^. 

•  Ml.jwabl,'  de[iletion  is  the  deduction  (hi  iiuit.  .1  for  in.f.iiie  i  ,\  !iii[k.x.  -    ,ii.i  i^ 
Ml.-  lar-.  I  (.f  eitli.T  .■».|jiivt,..l-N:vsis  d. 'pi.  lion  i.r  p.-!   .iilaiT  .lei.l.-tii.i: 


Ha,sis  dei)l,.|ion  is  the  deduction  necessary  to  recover  the  unamortized  jKirtion 
i.f  th.'  ta\]ia>ers  depletable  property  over  its  estimated  remaining  useful  life.  Tlie 
iinainortize.l  ix^riion,  or  ailjusted  basis,  is  redme.l  each  year  by  the  amount  of  allow- 

iMi-  depletion. 
.■Niuree:  Biii.mii  ..f  Inl,  inal  He  venue,  .--l  al  ivl  leal  1>1\  i-ion.  siK-eial  tabul.it  ion 


I  \Hl  K  ',».       /niinni  .  ,h  ,1  m  I  ,.,,i<,  mid  In.r  !  mini  it  t.  s  „i  l"  s,l,ii,,!  i  ndu  id  ual  ml  (i,i,l  g,is  op,  r(Uoi-<:.  fnr  Ih,    .'i-iniir  fj,  n„d  WJ^S   .',1 

I  \li)ii,'\  ti'.'ures  in  iiiiUionsi 


(■«  111,-., Ill,' 


li..li\  i.lii.il 
lip.  I  ,i,,r 


K 

It 
I' 

B  . 

Y 


From 
oil 


From 


.-'Jieei  il  .le.lue- 
llon 


Per- 
cent- 


and     !   other   :    r..t  il  ^  agede- '    inent 
gas  '     '.source-  I     pic-        e.><:|s  * 

I  I   tion  -  I 


Tax- 
!     able 

De-  n..t 

\  elo|>-      lii,-,ilii,'  j 


III. -oil!.'  tax 
li  iliilil  \ 


Neu  incoinc 


$in.  .■; 

3  !( 
II  3 
.)  - 

r.7 


Aim. 


$;<  s  !     114  3 

-■  I  4.4 

i».  0 

3,  '< 
3   I 


:t 

s 

1.4 


2  2 

3  1 

A  2 

I  o 


$13.11 
2.  I 
4    1 

II 
.( 

1    ,' 


$11   <l 
-3   J 


^i.ns 

.'1 

1.  I    ; 
I    I 


I'er- 
IX'Ilt  of 

total 
net  in- 
come 


n.  r, 
>i.  (1 
3  4 

4(1.(1 
IH.  4 


Iii.ii\  idii.il 
operator 


From 
oil 
and 

gas 


From   I 
other  j   Total 
sources ' 


,  I 
J 


•Idlal 


$7.7 

-  $1.3 

$«.4 

2.1 

3.ti 

.').  7 

1.7 

.  1 

1.8 

s.  0 
,".2,  G 

-.  , 

7.3 

y.3 

61.9 

-peiial  iKfiiic- 
tion 


Per-         De- 
cent-     velop- 
age  de-     ment 
pie-    I  costs 
tion  ' 


Tax- 
able 
net 
income 


Income  tax 
liability 


3.  ,•. 

1.0 

.5 

2.  y 
20.9 


$2.1 

$0.8 

.0 

4.1 

1.0 

.3 

1.7 

2.7 

2(5.7 

14.3 

I  .Amount 


$0. :, 

■>     '> 

'.2 
2.2 


13.93 


Per- 
cent of 

total 
net  in- 
come 


A\  i> 
11.1 
3(t.  1 


22. 


Ill' 


ii.oin.'   aft.'r   di^diietions    r.ir   o|.<'riiiiii).'   ,\p.'ns,-s,    il,jii, 
■I' II  (■tion.  exploration  costs  an,i  losses  on  aLaiidonnu-nt 
Kxe 


ili'ii.    a'lju--t.-.M.asi< 


Kxei.-s  of  t)erecntape  depletion  ovi  r  :i,ljiiste.i-b;:.sis  deplelem. 

l)evel(,pnient  costs  ar(>  exjien.lilures  for  the  preparation  of  inin.  i.,i  pi-oi«Tties  for 
'""•nMi.in,  which  arc  deducted  jws  expen-.'s  m  the  year  in.iiiied.  ('on.senucntlv. 
'!•  -.' exixiiditiires  are  not  ineluibsl  in  lh.>  tax  li.i,--is  of  the  proi«rlv  aixi  future  c<>it 
"I  I"  Jiist..d-basis  depletion  is  (wrespondint'ly  reduce,!.  The  treatment  of  develop- 
'I'  111  costs  as  a  current  exix-nse,  however,  .loe-  not  diniinish  jM-re.  iitag.  depletion  in 
■111. -I  iiui-iit  yortrs,  since  the  latter  i-  .j.'t.Tinine.l  on  th.-  basis  of  uieoni.'  in  those  years. 


*  While  special  deductions  more  than  offset  the  total  net  Income  for  the  5  years, 
some  income  tax  was  paid  because  there  wore  deficits  only  in  some  years.  A  deficit 
caused  by  excess  percentage  depletion  cannot  be  carried  over  apaiast  the  net  taxable" 
iivome  of  other  years. 

'  Includes  only  4  years,  1943-46. 

Soiirc:  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  special  tabulation. 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  In 
1955,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
asked  a  number  of  tax  experts  to  partic- 
ipate in  its  study  of  Federal  tax  policy 
for  economic  growth  and  stability.  One 
of  the  finest  papers  which  was  presented 
to  the  committee  was  that  by  William  F. 
Hellmuth.  Jr.,  of  Oberlin  College,  who 
wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  "Erosion  of 
the  Federal  Corporation  Income  Tax 
Base."  This  paper  am}ears  on  pages  888 
to  917.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
section  of  that  paper,  which  appears  on 
p&ges  897  to  903,  and  which  deals  with 
the  percentage  depletion  question,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

DKPI.KTION 

Present  depletion  deductions  are  probably 
the  most  glaring  and  most  widely  condemned 
source  of  erosion  in  the  corjxwate  Inoome- 
tax  base.  These  deductions  may  also  be  the 
ones  which  have  been  most  liberalized  and 
extended  over  the  past  IS  years. 

Corporations  have  been  permitted  a  tax  de- 
duction for  the  exhaustion  of  oil  and  mineral 
resources  since  1913.  In  economics  and  In 
our  tax  law,  the  principle  Is  well  established 
that  the  gradual  exhaustion  In  uat  of  a  well 
or  mineral  deposit  represents  a  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  which  deductions  should  be 
allowed  in  computing  net  Income.  Contro- 
versy exists  as  to  timing  and  total  amount  of 
depletion  deductions  allowable. 

On  the  basis  of  tax  neutrality  between 
different  Industries  and  economic  activities, 
deductions  from  income  over  the  life  of  a 
property  would  be  limited  to  original  cost, 
with  annual  tax-free  recovery  reflecting  the 
portion  of  the  total  deposit  which  Is  ex- 
tracted during  the  year.  Using  the  business- 
Income  yardstick,  there  would  be  depletion 
deductions  based  on  actual  cost  or  in  some 
cases  no  deductions  at  all  for  depletion.' 
Full  recovery  of  actxial  cost  under  cost  deple- 
tion would  correspond  to  tax  treatment  of 
depreciation  or  amortization  for  other  capital 
assets. 

Existing  legislation  allows  taxpayers  own- 
ing an  economic  Interest  in  mineral  deposits 
the  choice  of  a  depletion  deduction  based  on 
cost  or  percentage  depletion.  Percentage  de- 
pletion gives  an  annual  deduction  equal  to 
the  smaller  of  a  6tatutc»-y  percentage  of  gnxe 
inoome  from  mineral  property  or  50  percent 
of  net  Income  from  the  property  before  any 
allowance  for  depletion.  Total  tax-free  de- 
ductions under  percentage  depletion  are  not 
limited  or  even  necessajlly  related  to  capital 
cost.  Annual  percentage  depletion  deduc- 
tions are  related  to  production,  prices,  net 
Inoome,  and  statutory  percentages.  There  is 
no  celling  on  the  total  amount  of  these  de- 
ductions and  over  the  life  of  a  property  they 
may  total  many  times  a  taxpayer's  actual 
Investment  costs.  Thvu  percentage  deple- 
tion deductions  diverge  from  allowable  de- 
ductions which  conform  either  to  tax  neu- 
trality or  to  business-Income  concepts  and 
are  an  Important  element  of  erosion. 

The  dollar  estimate  of  the  excess  of  per- 
centage over  cost  depletion  Is  based  on 
Treasury  studies  of  those  corporations  which 
accounted  for  75  to  80  percent  of  all  depletion 
allowances  claimed  by  corporations  diulng 
1946-49. 


1  Smith  and  Butters,  op.  clt.,  pp.  80-84. 
Some  businesses  make  no  deduction  for  de- 
pletion due  to  the  dlfBculty  of  estimating  the 
future  life  of  a  deposit  accurately. 


Tear 

Number  of 

eorpoTA* 

tiona 

Allowable 
depletion 

Adjusted 

biwis 
depletion 

EzoasR  of  allowable  over  basis 

Amount 

Percent  of 
allowb^ile 

Percent  of 
net  Inootne 

1M< 

352 
344 

200 

260 

$565 

836 

1.2S1 

1,120 

$75 
79 
77 
fil 

»480 

760 

1,214 

1,059 

3,513 

Kfi.  5 
MO  6 
M.  U 
SM.  6 

3«.) 

35.11 

3<v  ;< 

40.1 

iih; 

10« 

1Q4I 

Total... 

3,805 

292 

Weighted  average 

U2.3 

N  i>TE.-  See  also  an  Interpretation  of  the  l»4fM7  data  by  D.  H.  FWridirr,  T.ix  Incrntivis  for  Minerul  Ente rnrisc 
Joui  nal  of  Political  Economy,  June  1950  pp.  222-240. 

Si  urces:  1946  .-uid  1957  data  from  Revenues  Revision  of  19.'vn,  lu-nriiurs  before  ihf  Coiiinilttee  on  Ways  and  M^ans 
noise,  81st  Con^.,  2d  sess.,  vol.  I,  pp.  194,  ly\;  1948  and  1949  dutu  fmin  K.  K.  Oukes,  hwntivcs  for  Mineral  Imlus- 
triei ,  the  Prejiident's  Materials  Policy  Couinilssion,  Resourws  for  Freedom,  vol.  .^,  pp.  14-15.  Admittedly  adjusi*-!!- 
basis  depletion  is  not  Identical  to  tost  depletion  but  Ls  ba.-nd  on  cost  le.ss  allo«ul.le  depletion  'arper  of  tx-rcvntaee 
or  c|>st  depletion)  in  prior  years. 


c  >st  I 

'"his  table  indicates  that  total  allowable 
del  letlon  deductions  were  at  least  10  times 
dei  letlon  deductions  based  on  cost.  As  legis- 
lat  on  In  1951  and  1954  further  liberalized 
pel  rentage  depletion  and  extended  the  oppor- 
tui  ity  to  expense  (currently  or  deferred) 
exploration  and  development  costs  so  they 
nei  er  are  charged  to  a  depletion  basis, 
allowable  depletion  may  now  be  nearer  20 
cost  depletion.  These  figures  conceal 
a  wjlde  variation  between  individual  products, 
depletion  deduction  as  a  multiple 
fcost  depletion  during  1946-49  varied  from 
4lgh  of  over  200  for  sulfur  to  19  for  oil 
gas  down  to  about  3^^  for  copper  and 
Note  that  oil  and  gas  accounted  for 
more  than  80  percent  of  all  depletion 
deductions: 


Peijcentage 
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a 

an<: 
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lU)wable  depletion  compared  with  adjusted 
lasia  depletion  for  certain  products,  1946- 
49  combined 

(In  niilUonsl 
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Cop;. 
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•500 


Income 
healing 
Mea  IS 


June  18 


Allow- 
able 

deple- 
tion 


I  Allow-  ;   Pr'Ml- 
.Kdju.«t-  able  as  'net  fx-r- 
ed-ba.'sU!  miilti-  |  ci'iit  of 
deple-  I   pU-  of  I    t'tiil 

tion      I  ;ldju.st-      ;il|.iw- 
iHi  \y.\&\>\     al>le 


All  produrt.s. 
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$3,805 

rjgi 

3.7 

3,143 

167 

18.9 

fiO 

(0 

(•) 

13fl 

38 

3.5 

182 

49 

3.7 

100.0 

82.8 
1.6 
3.6 
4.8 


'  t  llowable  depletion  for  sulfur  was  loss  than  $300,000 
for  all  4  vears  combined.  Individual  years'  totals  were 
too  small  to  be  reportwl  in  Ubles.  Thus  allowable 
depl  'tion  for  sulfur  was  at  least  200  times  the  amount 
i:  Justed-basls  depletion  and  possibly  much  more. 


Sotirce;  Computed  from   Treasury  depletion  studiis 
kerai  hundred  large  companies  for  r>»6-4'J,  op.  cit. 

■rtie 


most  recent  Statistics  of  Income  Indi- 
corporate  depletion  deductions  of  >2.I26 
million    for    1952.      Corporate    depletion    in 
might  amount  to  $2,500  million,  assum- 
increased  dollar  volume  and  another  $100 
million  for  the  liberalization  of  depletion  by 
1954  code.     Ninety  percent  of  this  total 
i  $2,250  million  as  the  conservatively  es- 
timited    amount    of    corporate    Income    ex- 
cluded   from    taxable    Income   due    to   over- 
percentage  depletion.' 
of  the  tax  base  due  to  depletion 
been  rapid  in  recent  years  and  perhaps 
now  come  to  a  position  of  equilibrium, 
position  of  great  liberality,  with  per- 
depletion    now    available    to    every 
metallic     and    nonmetalllc    mineral     from 
to  zinc.  Including  even  oyster- 
and  peat.     Under  section  613(b)    of 


cat< 


195j 
Ing 


the 
glv 


gem  Tous 
Efoslon 
has 
has 
at  I 

cenlage 
met  tllic 
anoi  thoslte 
shels 


filnce   corporations    account    roughly   for 

j»ercent   of    all   depletion,   an   additional 

to   $600   million    of   depletion    erosion 

would  be  estimated  for  the  1955  individual 

tax  base.    Revenue  Revision  of  1950. 

;8  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

House.   81st   Cong.,  2d  sess.,  vol.  I. 


the  1954  code,  only  soil,  dirt.  turf,  water,  and 
mosses,  or  minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air. 
or  similar  inexhaustible  sources  are  not  eli- 
gible for  percentage  depletion. 

But  this  hope — that  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther erosion  from  depletion — is  probably  too 
optimistic.  Industries  entitled  to  a  low  rate 
of  percentage  depletion  are  continually 
pressing  for  higher  rates;  pass-through  of 
depletion  deduction  opportunities  to  cor- 
pjrute  stockholders  in  extractive  industries 
has  been  requested.  A  Federal  circuit  court 
recently  held  that  the  value  of  finished  brick 
could  be  used  In  the  Income  measure  for 
percentage  depletion.'  If  this  view  prevails 
for  brick,  other  Industries  will  push  for  equal 
treatment,  possibly  even  to  the  value  of 
gasoline  for  a  vertically  Integrated  oil  com- 
pany. 

Tlie  statutory  history  of  depletion  is  a 
superb  example  of  at  least  three  tj-pes  of  tax 
changes  which  erode  the  corporate  tax  base. 
The  initial  break  from  cost  depletion  came 
In  1918  when  Congress  allowed,  to  the  dis- 
coverer only,  tax-free  deductions  based  on 
value  of  property  at  the  time  nf  the  dis- 
covery or  within  30  days  thereafter.  This 
was  probably  the  first  instance  under  the 
Federal  income  tax  where  increment  of  value 
after  1913  was  not  taxed.  Usually,  of  course, 
discovery  of  oil  or  minerals  Increases  the 
value  of  a  property  substantially  over  cost. 
This  higher  value  was  Justified  as  an  In- 
centive to  exploration  and  discovery  to  meet 
the  World  War  I  emergency.  A  comparable 
situation  arose  during  World  War  II  when 
percentage  depletion,  restricted  unUl  then 
to  oil  and  gas  (1926),  and  sulfur,  metal 
mines,  and  coal  (1932).  was  extended  In 
1942  to  3  nonmetals  and  In  1943  to  10  addi- 
tional nonmetalllc  minerals.  This  expan- 
sion of  percentage  depletion  was  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  war  emergency  to  encour- 
age production  of  minerals  believed  to  be 
scarce  for  meeting  the  wartime  demands. 
After  both  wars,  these  incentive  features 
first  introduced  to  meet  temporary  emer- 
gencies were  not  rescinded  nor  allowed  to  ex- 
pire, but  Instead  remained  permanently  in 
the  tax  structure.  The  first  generalization 
is  that  temporarj-  tax  incentives  are  difflcuit 
or  impossible  to  terminate. 

A  second  observation  from  experience  with 
depletion  is  that  simplification  of  tax  ad- 
ministration is  often  advanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  revenue  or  equity  or  both.  To  over- 
come administrative  difficulties  from  the  use 
of  discovery  value,*  percentage  depletion  was 
allowed  in  1926  for  oil  and  gas  wells.  A 
figure  of  271/2  percent  of  gross  Income  was 
chosen,  apparently  to  give  approximately 
equal  dollar  deduction  under  the  new 
method  as  had  been  available  under  the  dis- 
covery value  method.     But  this  percentage 

*  Cherokee  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  (122  Fed.  Supp. 
59  (5  CCA.  1954)). 

'Such  questions  as  what  was  a  new  dis- 
covery, determination  of  value  Jiist  after  the 
discovery,  and  whether  the  owner  was  the 
discoverer  plagued  tax  administrators. 
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method  became  more  valuable  as  tax  rates 
rose  far  above  the  1926  corporate  rate  of 
135  percent  and  as  price  levels  increased, 
causing  a  high  revenue  cost  to  the  Treasury 
and  arousing  the  envy  of  other  industries 
still  restricted  to  cost  or  discovery  value 
depletion.  And  the  percentage  depletion 
methcKl,  as  noted  above,  unlike  the  cost  and 
discovery  value  methods,  has  no  overall 
limit  so  that  deductions  continue  as  long  as 
a  property  is  producing  Income. 

A  third  lesson  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
tax  favors  to  Just  those  who  discover  a  new 
oil  or  mineral  deposit  or  even  to  a  few 
selected  entire  Industries,  however  Justified 
this  special  incentive  is  on  grounds  of  rela- 
tive risks  or  probable  scarcity  relative  to 
needs  for  economic  growth  and  national 
security.  The  other  extractive  industries  re- 
garded the  availability  of  percentage  deple- 
tion at  liberal  rates  to  a  few  industries  as 
unfair  discrimination  and  a  tax  deduction 
to  which  they  were  equally  entitled.  Politi- 
cally the  have-nots  broke  the  dikes  against 
percentage  depletion  in  1947,  1951,  and  again 
in  1954.  Coverage  was  extended,  percentage 
rates  were  raised,  processes  covered  were 
broadened,  and  even  mine  residues  were 
made  eligible  for  percentage  depletion.  Ap- 
p^irenl  discrimination  against  certain  Indus- 
trle.s  Wivs  ended  by  extending  the  liberal  de- 
duction to  all 7^  Companies  exploiting  sand 
and  gravel  pits  and  oystershells  now  qualify 
for  percentage  depletion  along  with  oil  com- 
panies and  uranium  prospectors,  though  at 
different  rates. 

Tlie  incentive  value  of  percentage  deple- 
tion for  certain  scarce  minerals  has  been 
blunted  by  extending  the  favors  to  all.  One 
problem  is  that  there  are  no  yardsttclts  to 
indicate  the  Incentives  needed  to  get  the 
Sixrlally  desired  amount  of  investment  in 
different  fields.  Congress  has  no  guide  to 
determine  which  industries  are  entitled  to 
percentage  depletion  and  what  depletion 
riites  produce  the  needed  amount  and  dis- 
tribution of  investment  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustries." 

The  economic  defense  of  generous  per- 
centage depletion  results  from  national 
policy  to  provide  an  incentive  or  subPlUy  for 
certain  selected  minerals  for  reasons  of  na- 
tional security.  But  on  grounds  of  tax  neu- 
trality, tax  equity,  and  conformity  to  busi- 
ne.ss  income  accounting  practice,  the  excess 
of  percentage  over  cost  depletion  reflects 
erosion  In  the  Income  tax  base.  In  fact 
from  the  standpoint  of  accounting  or  eco- 
nomics, it  is  questionable  whether  these  de- 
ductions are  properly  called  depletion  since 
they  do  not  relate  to  any  capital  sum  which 
is  being  exhausted.  In  some  cases  the  in- 
come against  which  the  statutory  percent- 
ages apply  Includes  not  only  extraction  but 
also  processes  which  are  essentially  manu- 
facturing in  character,  such  as  finished  brick 
or  Industrial  talc. 

The  excess  of  percentage  over  cost-deple- 
tion deductions  reduces  corporate  taxable 
net  income  by  about  $2V;  billion  in  1955  and 
this  figure,  under  existing  legislation,  will 
tend  to  Increase  with  an  expanding  economy. 

No  reduction  in  depletion  rates  has  ever 
been  voted  by  Congress.  In  1954  every 
amendment  extending  percentage  depletion 
Wiw  pa.ssed  in  the  Senate.  It  was  impossible 
even  to  get  the  necessary  10  Senators  to  re- 
quest a  record  rollcall  on  any  of  these 
votes.  See  Congxessional  Record,  vol.  100, 
pt.  7.  pp.  9301-9319. 

•  The  President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
fiion.  op.  cit.,  vol.  I.  pp.  33-35.  The  Commis- 
sion recommended  that  percentage  deple- 
tion be  retained  because  of  Its  strong  In- 
ducement to  risk  capital  to  enter  the  min- 
erals field.  It  also  recommended  that  no 
depletion  rates  be  raised  above  the  1952 
level  and  that  recent  additions  to  minerals 
eligible  for  percentage  depletion  be  reexam- 
ined to  see  If  incentives  are  needed  for  their 
production. 


EXPLORATION    AND   DEVELOPMENT    COSTS 

Exploration  and  development  costs  are 
closely  allied  with  the  problem  of  depletion 
for  mineral  and  oil  producers.  Current  tax 
legislation  allows  these  producers  the  option 
of  capitalizing  or  expensing  development 
and,  with  qualifications,  exploration  costs. 

Oil  and  gas  producers  have  enjoyed  this 
option  since  1917.  first  by  Treasury  regula- 
tion, now  codified  by  the  1954  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  include  all  costs  of  labor,  fuel, 
repairs,  materials,  and  construction,  except 
cost  of  assets  which  have  a  salvage  value,  the 
latter  assets  being  depreciated.  The  devel- 
opment costs  elii^ible  for  expensing  accoimt 
on  the  average  for  about  75  percent  of  the 
costs  incurred  In  bringing  in  a  well,' 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  extended  this 
option  even  more  fully  to  mining.  A  tax- 
payer with  mining  interests  may  now  decide 
each  year  for  each  mine  to  expense  or  cap- 
italize development  costs.  Mine  exploration 
and  development  costs  can  be  deducted  cur- 
rently or  set  up  as  deferred  expense  to  run 
over  the  life  of  ore  benefited.  In  either  case 
a  deduction  in  lieu  of  cost  depletion  is  given, 
but  percentage-depletion  deductions  con- 
tinue undiminished.  Before  1951  all  devel- 
opment costs  in  excess  of  current  net  income 
from  a  property  during  the  development 
stage  had  to  be  capiuiized. 

This  option  to  expense  what  are  essentially 
capital  costs  is  another  loss  to  the  tax  base 
Tax  neutrality  and  conformity  to  business 
accounting  would  require  that  these  costs 
be  capitalized  and  amortized  over  the  life 
of  the  assets  or,  If  the  assets  cannot  be 
moved,  over  the  life  of  the  mineral  deposit, 
if  it  will  be  exhausted  before  the  assets  are 
fully  depreciated. 

The  erosion  here  is  twofold.  First,  the 
option  to  expense  development  costs  allows 
deductions  to  be  taken  sooner  than  if  these 
costs  were  capitalized  and  deducted  gradu- 
ally over  a  period  of  years.  This  means  that 
total  deductions  to  any  given  date  are  larger 
than  If  these  costs  were  spread  over  several 
years  Secondly,  expensing  of  development 
costs  combined  with  percentage  depletion 
allows  double  deductions  for  the  same  costs. 
To  the  extent  that  development  costs  are 
expensed,  there  Is  no  need  for  depletion  to 


recover  Investment.  If  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  an  oil  well  Is  expensed,  only  the 
remaining  25  percent  remains  to  be  recovered 
Ux  free  through  cost  depletion.  But  with 
percentage  depletion,  the  annual  and  total 
deductions  bear  no  direct  relation  to  capital 
costs  but  depend  on  gross  and  net  Income. 
The  dollar  amount  of  deductions  under  per- 
centage depletion  Is  not  Influenced  by  the 
election    to   capitalize    or    expense. 

Thus,  with  the  expensing  of  development 
costs,  percentage  depletion  becomes  more 
than  ever  an  additional  deduction  which 
must  be  Justified  on  grounds  other  than  re- 
covery of  costs  for  these  are  recovered 
through  expensing.  Leasehold  costs  cannot 
be  expensed  but  they  are  usuaJy  in  the 
form  of  royalty  payments.  Development 
costs  may  be  offset  against  income  from  all 
sources,  a  feature  which  has  attracted  cor- 
porations (and  Individuals)  primarily  Inter- 
ested In  other  Industries  to  finance  new  oil 
wells,  thus  reducing  or  even  eliminating 
their  taxable  Income  while  building  up  their 
capital  assets.' 

The  Treasury  study  for  1946-47  cited  above 
reported  that  96.8  percent  of  all  corporate 
development  costs  were  claimed  by  oil  and 
gas  producers  and  that  these  deductions 
were  about  two  thirds  of  the  excess  of  per- 
centage over  cost  depletion.  Applied  to  1955, 
this  suggests  about  $1.5  billion  of  costs 
which  are  expense  In  addition  to  being  re- 
covered through  percentage  depletion. 
Without  percentage  depletion,  to  avoid  any 
erosion  these  costs  would  still  not  be  ex- 
pense but  would  be  capitalized  and  de- 
ducted gradually  over  the  life  of  the  as- 
sets or  the  life  of  the  well,  whichever  is 
shorter;  from  this  point  of  view  erosion 
would  be  at  least  $1.1  biUion  a  year  at  first, 
declining  gradually  as  annual  depreciation 
charges  accumulate  for  all  such  property 
In  use. 

The  great  value  of  these  tax-saving  fea- 
tvu-es  to  the  oil  industry  is  documented  by 
published  1954  annual  reports.  The  fol- 
lowing table  compares  the  tax  position  of  3 
companies  which  specialize  in  crude-oil  pro- 
duction, 24  large  oil  companies  combined 
(whose  annual  reports  were  available),  and 
all  corporations.  Note  that  the  effective 
tax  rate  Increases  from  9.2  percent  for  Tide- 
water, to  22.6  percent  for  24-company  aggre- 
gate, to  48.1  percent  for  all  corporations. 


F"J<ral  taif.x  and  rfficlin  lux  ratr.«  for  oil  companies  and  all  corporation.'^.  19.5 J, 


Vet  income,  Fe-leral  In- 
before  tax      come  tax 


Ti.Ii'u-  i(,-r  .Aviocircd  on  Co. 
HllliiMe  Oil  &  Kcfiniiij.'  Co... 

i^y.'th  (111  Co 

21  ].ir.c  (ftroleuni  eoinpanies 
All  eoriHjrations 


^fiUiont 

tts.o 

174.8 

36.1 

2,641.0 

34.042.0 


Million  II 

S3.  5 

28.5 

6  7 

575.  0 

ir,,  369.0 


E  fTecf  i  ve 
tax  nite 


Ptrrmt 
9  2 
16.  3 
IS.  5 
22  6 
4-s  1 


IVr  .<Iiare 


r  :iniinps 
before  lax 


M.  45 

4.  Wj 
ft.  2H 


Fedpr;il  in- 
come tJlX 


1. 16 


>vur,r    Aiiiiuiil  roiK.rrs    n<-pailmeiit  of  Cornnicree  e.-tiniatc  of  porjwrale  profit.-^  aiv\  Fedefil  tax  liabiliiy. 


Since  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  mining 
companies  may  expense  a  limited  amount  of 
exploration  costs,  even  if  for  a  productive 
property.  The  limit  on  such  costs  of  a  min- 
ing taxpayer  was  raised  to  $100,000  a  year 
and  $400,000  total  by  the  1954  code.  The 
cost  here  is  relatively  small,  although  tax- 
payers are  Increasing  their  tax  saving  by 
Incorporating  each  mine  separately.  Ex- 
ploratory expenses  above  these  limits  by 
mining  corporations  must  be  capitalized. 
Only  exploratory  expenses  which  lead  to  dry 
holes  may  be  expensed  currently  by  the  oil 
and  gas  Industry.  This  conforms  to  neu- 
trality and  accounting  concepts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President, 
among  the  other  points  which  Profes- 
sor  Hellmuth  makes   is  that,  in    1954, 


one  major  oil  company  paid  taxes  at 
an  effective  rate  of  9.2  percent,  another 
at  16.3  percent,  and  still  another  at  18.5 
percent.  He  shows  further  that  24  large 
petroleum  companies  paid  taxes  at  an 
effective  rate  of  only  22.6  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  myself  have  been  col- 
lecting some  facts  and  figures  on  the 
taxes  paid  by  oil  and  gas  producing 
companies.  I  have  collected  figures  for 
27  companies  since   1945,  and   I  have 


Oakes,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 


»J.  K.  Butters,  L.  F,.  Thompson,  L.  L.  Bol- 
linger, Effects  of  Taxation:  Investments  by 
individuals,  pp.  201-202  (1953).  Some  in- 
vestors regard  Investments  In  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  a  source  of  tax  exempt  income, 
competitive  with  State  and  municipal  securi- 
ties. 
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figures  which  show  the  amount  of  in- 
come taxes  they  have  paid  compared 
with  their  net  income  before  taxes.  As 
we  all  know,  since  World  War  n.  these 
taxes  for  most  corporations  have  been 
In  the  neighborhood  of  47  to  52  percent. 
However,  these  oil  and  gas  companies 
have  paid  taxes  at  a  considerably  lower 
rate  than  what  one  would  believe  they 
should  pay  and  what  other  corporations 
actually  pay. 

I  am  calling  these  companies  company 
A.  company  B,  company  C,  and  so  forth, 
for  they  have  done  nothing  illegal  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  them,  but 
merely  wish  to  condemn  the  principles 
of  percentage  depletion.  Thus,  I  have 
no  reason  to  go  after  any  of  the  indi- 
vidual companies,  but  I  do  wish  to  illus- 
trate the  effects  of  the  great  many  legal 
tax  avoidance  provisions  of  the  tax  code 
on  the  taxes  which  these  companies  ac- 
tually pay. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  consider  company 
W.  Prom  1956  to  1958  inclusive  this 
company  had  a  net  income  after  taxes 
of  approximately  $40  million  and  paid 
only  $175,000  in  taxes  during  this  time. 
That  was  a  foreign  income  tax,  so  the 
comf>any  paid  no  domestic  Income  tax. 
The  company  paid  nothing  in  1957  or 
1956  or  1955.  Prom  1953  to  1958  the  net 
income  after  taxes  of  this  company 
amounted  to  approximately  $65  million, 
and  It  paid  no  income  taxes  to  this  coun- 
try, but  actually  received  a  net  refimd  of 
$425,000. 

Let  us  consider  company  S.  In  the 
year  1954  its  net  Income  after  taxes  was 
$5,198,179.  The  company  paid  only 
$43,000  in  Income  tax  or  less  than  1  per- 
cent. In  other  years  it  paid  between  5 
and  7  percent  of  Its  net  Income  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

There  are  many  other  lurid  cases — 
company  O.  company  X,  company  Y, 
company  U. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  earning  $4,000  a  year, 
paid  more  taxes  than  company  W,  with 
net  profits  over  5  years  of  $65  million. 
When  these  facts  become  known,  as  they 
should  become  known,  how  long  will  the 
American  people  be  happy  under  those 
conditions? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  tabulations 
in  that  connection  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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5,414,0,53 
MX17,2t3 
t,  477,  i.r.t 
.(,  ;.5<i,  (xn 

■.'.  VM'.i,  'Wr, 

2,774.079 

3,  172.  (Xll 

7.55.^2-.'0 

102.  St 'HI 


Inc.ni. 
lixeN 


'  $2:1,  352 

-  5,  HtXI 

■  5.  Wxi 

151.INX1 

429,075 

196.  :«5 

■2(1,  l,5«i 

(U).  ,V19 

404 

2irj.  IW7 

72.  6'28 

201.  17(i 

.504,  487 

2.58.  488 

65,  <»66 


Net  incoiiii 

:ittei 
income 


099,  807 
UM.  8M2 
084,882 
7:i5, 172 
677,671 
,572.  MO 
387.  897 
6.56.  704 
477,  ■269 
■2.5:4,914 
876, 957 
572. 903 
607, 514 
496.  732 
368,946 


Per  cell  1 

of  in- 

comi 

taTes  to 

incomi 

tiefoie 


1  m 
5  ^29 

2  90 

48 

s,  10 
01 
5  S5 
2.46 
7  25 
15  90 

:m  24 

64  13 


12  moil'  h^  cii.ii  .1  ,liiiie  :40 
'  Credit. 
»  Creilil  laie,.;. 


NOTK      In  ti 
pimv ,  etc 


ilysis  l9.Vi  e^imils  1057  on  this  com- 


1960 
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Company  K 


■^'ear 


Vet  lli.'.lje 

(w'forr         I      IlKVjine 
Incoiiii'  I  .\i< 

I  .  \i  - 


Vi> 

$1(.  14- 

19." 

\:.'M>^ 

I'.Cii  . 

III.  31(1 

1955 

1  5,  5M>.) 

19.54 

11,541 

I'.CJ 

ii.:'.2. 

1952... 

9  21>> 

1H51-.. 

1(1,  .327 

lOfO... 

S.  72.1 

1940... 

8, 7ii; 

1048... 

17.24,5, 

1947... 

9.:4ol. 

1946... 

.5.:i21. 

1045... 

4. 235, 

I  Percent 

Nn  111. -on,.       (,f  HI- 

;ifl.T        '     f..iii.- 

ioi'oin.'         Iaxe>  t'. 

I    \''^         I  income 

1     hefiiie 

t:l\.',s 


:4.31 
37h 
2t,s 
•21.4 
464 
.519 
■224 
(X'2 
4s4 
■2.31 
M7 
3S(. 
.Vid 
097 


.3"in, 

4t»l, 
.500. 
9(«1, 
278. 
,51X1. 
'■75, 
4<>i, 
(X>>. 
SlKI, 
(XXl. 

:4<xi. 
(iln. 


(KM.    ' 
(XXl   I 
(XKJ    I 
(XXl    I 
l.M  I 
080   I 
IKXI    I 
IXX)    i 
IXXI 
1100 
(Xll 
mxi  . 
omi 
Km  I 


$n.s45.  ;4;si 

14,  ,'.:4>«,  :47s 

13,  hlC,  •2i»s 
1 3.  699,  'if  A 
1(1.  2fJ.  3111 
111,  172,  43'.t 
7  343.  '224 
7,  W7,  (Xl2 
6.  72:4,  4M 
'..  'i\<'<.  IV. 
'  2AS.  5(7 

7, (Xll  :Wi 
4.  311.."*.!' 
;<  'i7s.  ("(C 


13. 


23 
U5 
3-J 
IV 
01 
.52 
34 
24 
'« 
1.5 
l<t 
73 


Company  L — Liquidated  Apr.  11    1957 


\<,,t 


Vef  iiii'O'n. 

t»  foie  Iiii-onii 

ill.-<lllll  l.lM; 

til\es 


)  Percent 

N.  '  in. -I  111.        of  in- 

afler  riiinc 

mnim.  I  iM-s  to 

I  '  '.e.  ^    in. -III.. 

I    N  ion 


I 


1  >.«,>( 

I'.t5.'i 

l'.i52 

1951 

1M.5(I. 

1'i4'.l 

I'.Ms 

1947. 

19(11 

1945 

1>44 


'     $T, 


Til2. 
494. 
844, 
5.5:4, 

1IS6, 
s(l5, 
512! 
1X17, 
1 46, 
209, 
519, 


785 
»H 
(157 
640 
702 
345 
7:4:4 
.5:411 

oy4 

;4.59 

■Jits 


$1.27,5.0(Xi 

1.  78.5.  (XXl 
1  .VXl.OOO 
1,5(XI,(XX) 
1,9X4.  (XX) 
I.iXXi  (XXI 
1.  7'2»1,  IXKI 
1.575,  (XX I 
1.  lixi,  IKM. 

k;ii..5(xi 

l,(His,  71X1 


$15.  4.S7. 

(..  709. 
(1.3(4. 
7. 0,53. 

(1.  lo3, 
5.905. 
.5.  7S6. 

6.  oy2. 

l.'Ud. 
2.  377, 
•2.4,50, 


78.5 
M4 

0.57 
(140 
7(i2 

:j45 

7''7 
silt. 
IK.M 
H.5« 


16 
21 
19 
17 
24 
24 
.>-> 

20 
21 
■25 
.■40. 


42 
01 
12 
,54 
62 
34 
97 
.M 
;48 
9! 
37 


Company  M 


1 

1 

1    PlICCIll 

\.  I  in'oini- 

,  .\it  ini-dii!. 

of  in- 

■ii   T 

t)efore 

IiH'onii' 

1              llfl.T 

come 

imonie 

1    l\l'v 

income 

taxes  to 

liTe^ 

1    IM-- 

income 
iK'fore 

taxis 

19,58  .. 

$152,  ,54.3,  2-,3 

$ifi.rxx),(xio 

$136,  .543.223 

10.  49 

I'.<57 

IM2,  910,  393 

17,  (XXI,  U(xi 

175,  910.  3'.C4 

8.^1 

19.5<1 

212.  96!,  (XXl 

34,  0(»l,  (XD 

178,961.000 

1 5  97 

19.5,5.. 

21.5.  997.  (XXl 

41,  (XXl,  (XXI 

174,  997,  UXJ 

18.98 

1 9.5( . . 

174.  SOU,  (Ml 

2.S,  .5(XI,  IXVI 

146.  303,  0(X1 

16  3(1 

19.5:4 

207.  757.  8.54 

43,  .VKl,  OfX) 

KH,  2,57.  8,54 

20  H4 

17.5.  792,  (XXl 

30,  o(XI.  (XX) 

14.5.  292,000 

14  68 

l'i51 

220,  981,  (XXl 

51.,V)0,  0(X) 

169.481,000 

23  30 

11(50  .. 

161,;460,  0(X) 

32,  000,  (XX) 

r29,  .160.  000 

19  83 

I'+l'.i  .. 

138,4.80,000 

18.  OUJ.  UW) 

120,  480,  000 

13.00 

240,  069,  000 

,54,  (XV).  000 

186.  069,  000 

22.49 

194<... 

1.53,  207, 000 

29.  100.  000 

124,107,000 

18.90 

1946... 

79,  332, 000 

7,  soaooo 

71,  832,  000 

9.45 

80,  395.  000 

9,500.000 

70,  89,5,  000 

11.82 

Percent 

Net  iDoome 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

arter 

oome 

^  car 

Inoome 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxe.s 

taxes 

Income 
hefore 

taxes 

1958. 

$6. 378,  973 

0 

$6,378,973 

0 

1067  1 

7,  972,  558 

$1,727,910 

6,  244,  648 

21.67 

19.56  . 

5, 378.  994 

699.000 

4, 679,  994 

13.  (X) 

la;''-''  ■ 

2,  ,V)2.  867 

18,000 

2, 484.  867 

.72 

1K54... 

l,f03,682 

23.923 

1.  579,  759 

1.49 

19,5:1  . 

3.077.447 

4,724 

3,072,723 

.15 

19.52 

2.  334.  .5:42 

99,844 

2,234.688 

4.28 

1951. 

1. '209, 045 

31,2,50 

1,177,795 

258 

19.-)0 

282.  202 

49.  7.50 

232,  452 

17.  '-wJ 

r,f(9 

1.2-2.5,  .576 

6.949 

1,218,627 

.57 

li^S 

1.39.5.  .517 

29. 0.53 

1,3(X),464 

208 

1947. 

359,  903 

15,000 

344, 903 

4.  17 

1946 

»  106.  (Klh 

2(Xi 

'  106,  298 

l'.H5.     , 

1,537,  .551 

4uf.,  .5(X) 

1,131,051 

26.44 

'  12  monijiv  ,  i 
-  Defiiil, 

N.ITK       I..'    ' 


'li-l  June  .30. 

,1-    u,:\\-  -;■     !'.•'■.      v. 


.n  (liiv  eom|.:iTr 


Company  O 


•Vet  inc. III. 

\ef  incomi 

bef.ire 

.'rii-onip 

after 

income 

\.i\i"i 

income 

l.i\.- 

taxes 

19.58. 

(M 

1957  . 

$!..573,  16.5 

lu-^ 

1,0:44,  IX)4 

ni.5.-  . 

l.ii"<..  71^ 

i'.t:.i 

l.d'tli,  ,5il7 

195,4  . 

1.  •>73,  221. 

IW.52 

1    .502  077 

1951.. 

■2. -14,  277 

I'.i.Vi 

-', '.''2,1447 

r.i4',' 

3.:4>2,  14(1 

1!'4>. 

4.  .';iri.  (157 

1''47 

i,  517,  4S(i 

19(6  ' 

6s>'  r«)vi 

r^45  ' 

'.1)4,  ,52(1 

1"54  > 

2,2115,  8:(7 

l'<.5:j  .■ 

2.  lilXI,  '271 

;...52  > 

2,  21 12,  .s:4,5 

11'."  i   ' 

■2,(12,3,  ll'l 

lli.Vl  3 

3.  744.  S.52 

I'.ttll  •■ 

i.  l.>.  (172 

VM>^  J    ' 

4.  :;.■.!.  4:',5 

(') 

"fV, 

$42,  13(1 

,vi.  (x«n 

4*1,  0«X1 
.■f(l,  (XXl 
40.(XX1 
42,  32:4 

348.  9(X) 
48,  111 9 
10,  ^241 
4,  103 
42,  130 
,50.  (XXl 
40,  (NX: 
,■411.1  xr. 
41.1,  (XX) 
4^2.  .322 

318.  9(XI  I 


V) 
$1,.57;4, 
1,034, 
1.(X16, 
1.648, 
1.823. 
1.4*1'..;, 
2.684, 

2,  652, 

3,  .'482. 
3.887, 
1,468. 

679. 
("xll  1. 

2  :tii. 

2.  .5.yi. 

•2.  162. 
2,593. 

3.  704. 
4.116, 
4,(XI4, 


16.5  . 

094  I 

718  : 

437  i 

•22c.  I 

077  I 

2^27  I 

947  j 

140  i 

157  I 
561 

:468  I 

42-4 

707  I 
271 
835  I 
191  I 
852  i 
3.50  i 
5:45 


I  Percent 
i    of  in- 
come 
taxes  to 
income 
lie  fore 
taxes 


2.  49 
2.67 
2.  66 
1.  11 
1.4y 
1.25 
V24 


1  51 
.(12 
1.91 
1.92 
1.81 
1.14 
1.01 
1.00 
8.01 


■  \ot  :i\  liil.ilile. 
•■  .Not  n-iK)rtccl. 
-  Kicim-   for   r.'51    Is 
e-tl!i!a|.'s  of  ri'-ovi  1  .M.' 


i-t.it.  1!  a^  ri'.sult  of  r.  '.  i.M.'ii  ui 
.il  aiiii  c.is  rc-siT\  es. 


N.iT).       ("oinpaDv    '  1  fi  It  I1..I  li.it.!.    for  Ke.I. 
■\  111  ;  '■!.  ;..  .[...l. 


1  U  iiicoii.'e 


1958. 

1957. 

1956. 

19.55 

19.54. 

1953 

19.52. 

1961. 

1960. 

1949. 

1048. 

1047. 

1046. 

1046.. 


Company 

P 

I 
i'eroent 

\.'t  iiiii.mi 

-Nit  income 

of  in- 

iK'f'ire 

i      Inix-.inr 

after 

come 

ineoiiic 

taM's 

income 

taxes  to 

l.i\.'« 

t.ixe.s 

mcome 
before 
taxes 

$6.  1.^5,363 

$470,000 

$.5.  765, 363 

7.66 

6,611,110 

660.000 

5,951,110 

9.98 

6.  277,  997 

478.000 

5.  709,  997 

7.61 

6,211,916 

470,  000 

,5,741.916 

7.56 

6.209,385 

470.000 

5.  739,  385 

7.67 

6,761,834 

615.000 

6,246.834 

7.62 

7,  023.  582 

54«J,000 

6, 483, 582 

7.99 

7,008,444 

53,5.000 

6,  473,  444 

7.63 

6.616.103 

41,5,000 

6,  201,  103 

6.27 

4,  94(1,  029 

270,000 

4,  670. 029 

6.47 

S.  679,  055 

333,000 

.%  348,  055 

fi.86 

2,  827,  824 

150,000 

2,668.824 

6.63 

2.  632,  718 

161.000 

2,381,718 

6.06 

2,622,301 

167, 075 

2,366,226 

&23 

Company  Q 

Percint 

Net  income 

Net  income 

of  in- 

tjcloic 

Income 

after 

come 

■i-ear 

income 

lax.'.'. 

income 

taze.s  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
tiefare 

$12.^73,274 

taxes 

195^  . 

$16.  144.274 

.<:i,  ■.■71.  (XXl 

20.  ^t". 

1957     . 

19.  137,735 

(..'XXl,  (XX) 

14,  »a7.  735 

23.51 

19.56... 

10.  .590.  947 

2,  70.4.  (XXI 

7.  887,  947 

25  ,52 

11155... 

13,034,071 

1.  V52.  (XXl 

11.182.071 

14.  21 

1954... 

14,484.813 

1.  '.X17,  (XXl 

12,517,813 

13.  .5.S 

1953... 

12,81.5.  ,5S«1 

1.  143,  tXXl 

11.672.586 

8.92 

19.52.. 

9.  570.  934 

fXU.  (XX) 

8.968,934 

6.29 

1951-.- 

8,  190.  6sO 

3-5.  (XXl 

7.  805,  680 

4.70 

1950  .- 

6,  26:4  fl3.s 

400,  (XX) 

5.863,638 

6  39 

1949.. 

5,  183.  8:40 

210.  (XXl 

4,  973.  830 

4.  05 

1948... 

7.  713. 057 

407.623 

7.  305.  434 

5.28 

1947. 

3,  896.  9;4fi 

8.5,  (XXI 

3.811.936 

2.  02 

1946.- 

1.614.88h 

(..5,  0(X) 

1.  .549.  888 

4.  02 

1945.- 

997.  075 

40.  (XX) 

957.  075 

4  01 

Company 

R 

1 

1  I'ercent 

.Net  ineoiiie 

Net  iiiifinu' 

of  in- 

N'forc 

Income 

after 

1     come 

■^'I'ar 

income 

t.l\e.» 

income 

1  taxes  to 

taie.. 

laxc.v 

income 
liefore 

taxes 

1958 

$.3,620,312 

1  $96.8, 0(X) 

M,  588,312 

1957.- 

'..  9()8,y69 

882,  (XXl 

6,(r26.  969 

i2  77 

1956.-. 

10,  .59.5,  5S* 

2.  640.  (XXJ 

7,  9,55,  ,588 

24  92 

195,5.. 

8.0.52,718 

1,1M,  ,5,59 

6.888.159 

14.4(1 

1954... 

8,  395.  561 

1,636,600 

(■..7,59.061 

19.49 

19,53..- 

11,536.428 

3.  477,  350 

8, 0,59, 078 

.30.14 

1952... 

13.532,095 

3.  884,  (-XX) 

9.  f48. 095 

■28.  70 

1951.. 

14.940.  795 

4,  64.5,  (XX) 

1(),2<).5,795 

30.  11 

1950..- 

10.  850,  2^2f. 

2.  .351.801 

8,  498.  425 

21.(.- 

1949--. 

(•.,470.610 

299.  ()-23 

.6,  171,587 

4.  (12 

1948... 

8.  •229,  H,V1 

1.Ck4.5,  (XXl 

6.  .594,  65ti 

19.  N7 

1947... 

4,  773.  864 

576.  444 

4. 197,  420 

12.  (17 

1946... 

2.475,239 

370, 000 

2.  10,5,  239 

14.9.5 

1945. 

1.9s3,259 

252,  .VXi  1 

1,730,759 

10.27 

I  rre.lit. 


Company  S 


Net  mcoiiie 

t*'foic 


Y  -11   • 

income 

taxes 

19.58  :. 

1 
$3.  337,  324 

19.57  1- 

4,712.841 

19.57-- 

4.712.841 

19.56-. 

4.  060.  798 

19.55... 

4,  284.  ,521 

1954... 

.5,241,179 

19.5:4... 

5.  525,  948 

19.52-.- 

,5,618.762  1 

1951... 

.5.  280.  .57>>  ' 

19.50... 

2.944,322  1 

1949... 

4,736,1.53 

1948... 

4,  213,  001 

1947.- 

3,  200,  a34 

I'.H6... 

1 ,  809,  404 

i 

Inc. nil' 
taxes 


:  $2:4(1 

1 
(■>42 

330, (XXl  1 

XV) 

(XX) 

2(X) 

0(X) 

2-20 

0(X) 

43,000 

.5S3.  0(X) 

].4^25 

0(X) 

964 

0(X) 

191 

(X.X) 

M2 

owl 

•2(56.000  i 

160 

000 

30 

(XXJ 

Net  iiicoim 

after 

income 

taxe.s 


$3,  1(K).  6S2 
4.382.841 
4.382.841 

3.  8(X'i.  79>^ 

4.  064.  .521 
5,198.  179 
4.  942.  948 
4.  193.  762 
4.316.578 

2.  753,  322 
4.304.153 

3.  947.  001 
3.040.034 
1,779.  4(V4 


;  Percent 

,    of  in- 

'    come 

I  taxes  to 

income 

l.efore 

tai(>s 


7.  Ou 

7,  on 

7.02 

6.40 

5.  13 

.82 

10.  55 

25.  ,36 

18.  26 

6  4'.) 

7  '*■' 
6.31 
4  99 
l.dt, 


'  12  months  en. Id  June  ,30. 

■  Inclii'lescreitit  of  $171,642  prior  years'  tii-X  .i.ljiistmeni . 

N.ni;.-  In  t'lla!  analysis  I9.'.(l=  19.57  for  tliis  conii.an.\. 


Company 

T 

1 

1 

i 

Percent 

j  .Net  income 

Ni't  income 

of  in- 

1      before 

Income 

after 

come 

■^■'■ar 

mcome 

taxes 

mcome 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

Inwme 
before 

taxes 

19.58--- 

$1,011,165 

'  $23.5.  330 

$1,246,485 

0 

1957... 

701.  822 

0 

701.  822 

0 

19.56... 

949,6,59 

1.38,000 

811,659 

14..'^ 

19.55... 

1,  38.5,  335 

1.8.5,  000 

1,200.335 

13.  35 

1954... 

542,208 

2.500 

.S39.708 

4.61 

1953... 

408,107 

408,107 

1852... 

431.  .560 

431.569 

1951... 

273,  473 

273.  473 

1950... 

183,116 

5,660 

178,116 

2.  73 

1040... 

'6,000 

'6.000 

Cre'Iit. 


w 


« 
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Company 

U 

Percent 

Net  income 

.\el  li\coiiie 

of  Ui- 

before 

rnconio 

iifter 

come 

Year 

income 

tiHe>i 

income 

taxc.**  to 

taxr<< 

taxes 

mcome 
before 

taxes 

1958 

(') 

(') 

Ci 

1657 

111,719,324 

$560,482 

$11,158,842 

4.78 

19S«  .. 

9,  568,  842 

200,000 

6,368,842 

ZOO 

1655  > 

9,340,810 

900.000 

8,  440,  810 

6.64 

16S4... 

7.805,307 

335,000 

7,  470, 307 

129 

1653... 

7. 140, 132 

600,000 

6,  540, 132 

8.40 

1852... 

7,  715.  561 

1,000.000 

6,  715,  .591 

12.96 

1861... 

10. 230, 600 

2,900.000 

7,396,f«0 

2&32 

19S0... 

7,659,000 

1, 300, 000 

6,459,000 

15.67 

1849. . . 

6, 656, 347 

875,000 

5,781,347 

13.  i.n 

1948... 

9.030,713 

2,250.000 

6,  780. 713 

24.91 

1947... 

7,191,002 

1,250,000 

.\  941, 002 

17.  3S 

1946  .. 

3,400.586 

400,000 

3,ono.  .W« 

11.  7ti 
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1  Not  available. 

'  Restated  to  cooforin  with  accounting  piiictioc  c  ile<- 
tive  Jan.  1,  1956— method  of  chareine  intangible  develoi>- 
ment  cost.s  was  changed.  1956  net  inconn'  w.mWl  hav.' 
been  $1,470,000  le>^  wilhout  -mh  chiiii'jr 


Company  V.  Liquidated 


i'ercent 

Net  lucorue 

Net  income 

of  in- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

\  i-ar 

income 

laxe- 

income 

taxe.s  to 

taxes 

la\e^ 

income 
before 

taxes 

1954... 

$4, 173.  767 

W.  173,  767 

1953. 

3.951.367 

$350,000 

3.601.367 

H.  86 

1'1.'>2... 

4,  414.  623 

660,000 

3.  7.H.  623 

14.66 

I6S1.  . 

3.  112.  871 

3.  1 12.  S71 

19,'iO  .. 

1.904,836 

? 26,  000 

1.37X.836 

27.  61 

1946- -. 

'  .W2.  +48 

7,  ,iO<) 

.^M.64« 

1.26 

1948. 

461.640 

2.400 

4.19,  240 

..12 

1847.. 

416,506 

4,100 

.il2,  406 

MH 

1946 

328,  052 

11.282 

316.770 

3.44 

1646 ) 

176.841 

.■S.  2.V) 

:71.  561 

2.67 

1645  > 

293,  .•>36 

fi.  127 

287.  412 

2.0(1 

'  Before  $653,408  loss  on  welk  abimdoned. 
^  12  month.s  ended   Ajir    :«).     fn   1946.   the  oompaiiy 
I  haiiecl  to  a  i-  ilniLir  >ear  b;i<i>  si  l<4fi  Inxi--  :ire  vh<iwn 

!  nth    W  ,1S  ^. 


Company 

w 

1 

Percent 

Net  Income 

\  .Net  income 

of  In- 

f*fore 

1     Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
liefore 

tuxe.s 

19,=>Hl 

$Ui,72»1.337 

-$17:.,(»fi0 

$16,  ,Vil.337 

1667'.. 

H,  X77.  389 

0 

18,877.389 

(1 

1957... 

IH,  S77.386 

18.877.386 

1656... 

5.  mo.  752 

5  5,040.752 

196«<.. 

3.  365.  446 
10,260,388 

3,395,446 
10,360,388 

1865    . 

1654.  . 

•  100,666 

l") 

IftVJ.  . 

11,500.382 

•500,000 

12,000,382 

C) 

19,12 ... 

12.100.165 

200,000 

11,800,165 

1.6,-. 

1651... 

I. i.  195,636 

1,900,000 

13,295.636 

12.03 

16i5li... 

7.128,542 

200,000 

6,928,542 

2.81 

1»4»... 

7.  4«3.  443 

200,000 

7,283,443 

2.67 

1948... 

17.917,474 

3,000,000 

14,  617,  474 

16.74 

1947.. 

,1.  •266,  «97 

400,000 

4, 866,  897 

7.56 

1946... 

l.*44,156 
5.  122. 254 

1,844,156 
4,972,254 

1645.. 

450,000 

8.26 

12  months  ended  .\ug.  31. 
•'  Koreitfn  income  taie«. 

Same  for  l)oth  consolidated  ami  com|iany  only. 
'  Consolidated. 
'  Same. 
«  Credit. 
■  Credit  taxes. 

Vote.— In  total  analysis,  1966=1967  on  thlg  cotnpany, 
etc. 


Yea  ■ 


1958. 

1657 

1656 

1955 

1654 

1953. 

1652 

1651 

195(). 

1649 

164^ 

1947 

\'.Hk\ 

194.1 


19,18 

1857. 

1856. 

195.1 

1954 

1953. 

1952. 

1951 

1950 

1949. 

1948 

1947- 

1946 

194.1 


1658. 
1957 -. 
1956  > 
1956' 
19S5-. 
U»54.. 
1953.. 
1962- - 
1651  - 

lavi 

1946 
1948.. 


June  18 


Company  B-Z 


Percent 

Net  income 

Net  Income 

of  in- 

befwe 

Income 

after 

come 

mcome 

taxes 

inooma 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxes 

income 
before 

$4,  642,  678 

taxes 

$670,023 

$3,  972,  955 

14.43 

7,  070.  654 

840,706 

6. 826.  645 

10.66 

6. 057.  70« 

400.000 

5.  657.  708 

6  60 

6.  720, 026 

400,0(10 

6,320.026 

5,65 

5.  245.  527 

5. 245.  527 

4.  470.  656 

240,  (HtO 

4.  2»\  656 

.1  37 

3.  635.  498 

450.000 

3. 1 VI.  46S 

12.  3« 

3.  702.  765 

550.000 

3.  l,12.7f.,1 

14.  H.1 

3.  770.  706 

696. 2(X) 

3,047.  .Km 

18.  4«i 

4. 022,  266 

640.907 

3.  3M1 .  ,V>9 

1.193 

4.731.9.12 

901.  HHi 

3.S'«1.046 

19  0»'. 

2.  64<l,  7,K) 

.167.  621 

2.343.129 

Jt  .t.' 

1.364.  .112 

163.673 

1.2;iO.,V<6  ' 

11   7,1 

H«i.  .157 

twiii.  .i.".r 

1 

Company  Y 


Ni'I   JIlCDIIir 

Ix'fore 

income 

laxe-. 


$6,  231.4S1 
7,  N02.  21H 
7,  H.19,  694 
S,  446,  374 
H.  2"i6,  KU 
H.  S74.  06« 
H,  101,335 
H.  009,  124 
7,047.367 
7.  048,  7'3 
9.  1><6,  03X 
4.  >«3.  907 
2,  428.  249 
1 ,  9.34.  S.10 


Iru  (line 


0 

$.170.  000 
tiH),  000 

.ia).  000 

4(X).  000 
1.-27J.000 
1,21.1.(XK) 
1,  1H.1,  0(X) 

i.o-«,{ioo 

710.000 

1.72,1,0a» 

760,  000 

:ii.'.  (X)o 

17,1,000 


N't  im-iiiih 

afi.-t 

mc<irtii 

lixi  - 


$»>.2;il.4Hl 
7. -232.  21 «( 
7.  209.  694 
7.  949,  374 
7.  S.'.6.  034 
7,  .'96. 06X 
ti.  \4ri.  :«.1 
•i.  S24,  124 
.1.  997,  ;«i7 

fi,  :^;^.^,  7.-3 

7.  461,03>» 
4.  123.907 
2.  1 13.  219 
1 .  7:.9,  VO 


l'ere<til 
of  in- 
come 

taxe-  !.. 
lllc<irilr 
U-fnIr 

taxi- 


0 

7  31 

H.27 

.1.62 

4.  Vi 

14.  .37 

IV  49 

14  79 

1 »  H9 

10  07 

IM  7h 

1.1.  V. 

12.67 

9  M 


Company  Z 


Nel  inrorpr 

liefore 

incoinr 

tnxes 


liR-<irnf 


$2 

.065.816 

■1 

.21.1.290 

746,  447 

1 

,  6(r2.  UXH 

1.262.177 

1.  720,(*6 

1.  .108.  6iw 

l..147.(»4K 

703.  747 

1.11.488 

1.14.707 

134.881 


Percent 

\.I   lIK.iMi, 

of  in- 

after 

ffiiiie 

income 

(axes  III 

laxi-^ 

ineoine 

t^fore 

taxes 

$2.(K'k1.  S16 

0 

'2.21.1,  290 

0 

746.  447 

1.6(r2,  UHH 

1.J6J.  177 

1.720, 1»S6 

I..VW,  US8 

1.  147.  048 

71 «,  747 

151.  48X 

l.M.  707 

134.881 

'  .\dlu.st.'<l. 

'  7  n  onths  endinif  Dec.  31. 
In  totals  analysis.  .May  31  endiiiL'  >r,.i-  nv 

\t>li'.     ^'l■  irs  i-ii'l  .May  31  prior  to  19.17. 
Company  A-Z 


-iCur 

1958.-- 

1867. 

1856 

Net  income 

l)efore 

income 

taxe 

$606,982 
891,025 
783,082 
961,984 
647, 516 

1.008,416 
768,664 

1,143,004 
969,156 
384. 'Zi7 
874.306 
656,289 
227,788 
333,212 

Inc-onie 
taxes 

0 
0 

.Vet  income 

after 

income 

taxes 

$906,982 
891,025 
783,082 
681,994 
647,516 
628,416 
768,664 
860,004 
704,382 
394.227 
701,306 
582,286 
227,788 
332,232 

Percent 
of  In- 
come 
taxes  to 
income 
before 
taxes 

0 
0 

1955 

1854.. 

1863... 

1962.-- 

'"  $86,666" 

7.63 

1961... 
1860... 
1948... 

283,000 
264.  T74 

24.76 
27.32 

1948... 
1947... 
19«6l.. 

173,000 
73,000 

19.79 
11.14 

IMS... 

Percont 

Net  Income 

-Vet  Income 

of  In- 

before 

Income 

after 

come 

Year 

income 

taxes 

Income 

taxes  to 

taxes 

taxe.s 

$33,826,276 
35,  fifl9, 7S9 

Income 
before 
taxes 

1958-- 

'$31,647,420 
35, 009,  ai3 

:K074,flO2 
>  1.827,610 

lO-W    - 

'  St.'ite  an'l  fun  ii't;  income  ta\e^  included 
-  Credit. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  only  some  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
depletion  allowance.  My  amendment  is 
designed  to  plug,  in  small  part,  a  very 
large  and  a  very  serious  loophole.  It  is 
so  large  it  should  be  called  a  truck  hole. 
In  fact,  when  one  considers  all  of  the 
special  privileges  which  are  accorded  to 
this  industry  and  the  small  amount  in 
taxes  which  it  pays,  I  am  amazed  at  the 
extreme  modesty  of  my  proposals. 

My  amendment  is  not  a  punitive  one, 
for,  first,  it  would  not  do  away  with  the 
depletion  allowance  altogether  and,  sec- 
ond, it  would  not  affect  at  all  the  small 
wildcat  driller  or  the  small  producer,  ex- 
cept to  his  competitive  advantage.  In 
fact,  my  amendment  is  written  in  such 
a  way  that  the  small  royalty  holder 
would  not  be  affected  by  my  amendment. 
However,  the  amendment  is  written  in 
such  a  way  that  depletion  taken  on  for- 
eign assets  by  American  companies 
would  be  reduced  on  the  same  sliding 
scale  principle  as  would  apply  to  domes- 
tic companies. 

The  reason  for  making  a  graduated 
reduction  in  the  amendment  is  that 
drilling  for  oil  and  gas  involves  some 
risk. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  scale 
which  I  propose  is  not  to  alter  the  pres- 
ent 27 '2 -percent  depletion  allowance 
for  individuals  and  corporations  whose 
gross  income  from  oil  and  gas  is  les.s 
than  $1  million  a  year,  but  to  reduce  the 
percentage  to  21  percent  on  the  incre- 
ments of  income  from  $1  million  to  $5 
million  a  year,  and  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage 15  percent  on  the  increments 
of  income  above  $5  million  a  year. 

Some  people  have  asked,  "Why  do  you 
seek  a  graduated  reduction?"  The  rea- 
son is  that  drilling  for  oil  and  gas  in- 
volves some  risk.  It  is  estimated  that 
only  about  one  in  nine  wells  which  are 
drilled  actually  produces  gas  or  oil.  The 
small  driller,  with  only  a  few  wells  over 
which  to  spread  this  risk,  does  not  have 
enough  wells  to  assure  that  he  will  hit 
the  one  in  nine  and  may,  in  fact,  drill 
20  or  30  dry  holes  before  hitting  oil  or 
gas.  Consequently,  without  a  great 
number  of  wells  over  which  to  spread 
the  risk,  he  takes  a  greater  risk  than 
the  large  driller  who  will  average  one  in 
nine  successful  wells  if  he  drills  100  or 
200  wells  a  year. 

Indeed,  the  large  driller  will  average 
more  than  one  in  nine  successful  wells, 
because  usually  he  drills  in  fields  which 
already  have  been  developed,  and  which 
are  known  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
oil  and  gas.  He  is  not  a  pioneer  like  the 
wildcatter,  upon  the  frointier  of  the  Ih- 
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dustry.    My    amendment    reflects    this 
"    greater  risk  for  the  small  operator. 

The  Treasury  estimated,  a  year  ago, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  a  year  ago  would  result 
in  a  net  revenue  increase  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  $305  million  to  $310  million 
per  year.  That  was  the  increased  rev- 
enue from  domestic  operations.  An- 
other $90  million  should  be  added  for 
foreign  depletion.  In  other  words,  the 
amendment  would  have  produced  $400 
million  annually. 

The  amendment  I  offer  is  in  a  slightly 
.modified  form  and  might  not  pick  up 
quite  as  much  if  based  on  the  previous 
figures  for  depletion  taken.  However, 
the  latest  figures  we  have  show  an  addi- 
tional $262.5  million  which  has  been 
taken  in  depletion  allowance  yearly  since 
the  $400  million  estimate.  Consequent- 
ly, it  is  clearly  true  that  this  amend- 
ment, even  in  its  slightly  modified  form, 
would  bring  in  at  least  $400  million  per 
year. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  comparison  of  the  tax  advan- 
tages which  come  from  an  investment  in 
an  oil  property  as  compared  with  an  in- 
vestment in  depreciable  facilities;  a 
memorandum  on  the  application  of  cap- 
ital gains  treatment  to  the  oil  industry; 
a  paper  on  "Writeoffs,  Cost  Depletion, 
and  Percentage  Depletion."  by  Dr.  Paul 
Haber;  and  a  correspondence  between 
Dean  Griswold  of  the  Harvard  Law- 
School  and  Mr.  Rex  Baker  of  the  Humble 
Oil  L  Refining  Co. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibits  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  i 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  yield  the  floor.    I  should  hke  to 
say  for  the  sake  of  the  Record  that  this 
is  an  abuse  which  the  American  public 
cannot  tolerate  for  much  longer.     I  wish 
to  tell  the  oil  industry,  which  is  carrying 
out  its  propaganda  against  this  very  rea- 
sonable proposal,  that  if  it  does  not  ac- 
cept this  proposal  it  is  likely  in  the  future 
either  to  have  the  depletion  allowance 
reduced  across  the  board  to  15  percent,  or 
have  it  swept  away.    If  the  oil  and  gas 
industry  knew  what  was  good  for  it,  it 
ought  to  give  a  medal  of  honor  to  those 
who  propose  this  amendment.     I  am  not 
seeking  that  medal,  and  if  offered  I  would 
return  it.    Those  who  do  not  bow  to  jus- 
tice sow  the  whirlwind  and  prophets  will 
arise  which  know  not  restraint  or  mod- 
eration. 

A  great  word  today  is  "moderation." 
A  great  belief  is  in  a  bland  life.  This  is 
the  most  bland  proposal  one  could  pos- 
sibly conceive. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  only  three  other 
Senators  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  I 
know  Senators  read  even  though  they 
do  not  listen,  and  it  is  alleged  that  news- 
papermen upon  occasion  read.  I  have 
heard  that  questioned,  but  I  am  not  one 
who  questions  it.  So  I  hope  that  my 
comments,  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
preceded  me,  and  of  my  very  able  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
who  is  to  follow,  may  be  duly  noted.  I 
yield  the  floor. 


Exhibit  1 
Sec.   7.  Percentage  Depletion    rom  Oil   and 
Oab  Wells. 
(a)   Section  613  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964   (relating  to  percentage  deple- 
tion) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out.  In  Bubsection  (a), 
"5j)ecifled  In  subsection  (b) "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "specified  In  subsection  (bi  and 
(d)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

(1)    Oil    and   gas   wells. — The    percentage 
applicable  under  subsection  (d)(1).";  and 

(3»    by    redesignating    subsection     (d)     as 
( e I ,  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c t  the 
following  new  subsection: 
■(d)  Oil  and  Gas  Wells. — 

"(1)  Percentage  depletion  rate. — In  the 
case  of  oil  and  gas  wells,  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection    (a)    is  as  follows: 

"(Ai  27'2  PERCENT — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added  to  (1) 
the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other 
oil  and  gas  wells,  and  (11)  the  gross  Income 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  taxpayer  which 
controls  the  taxpayer  and  of  all  taxpayers 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  taxpayer,  does   not  exceed  $1,000,000: 

"(B)  21  PERCENT — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added  to  (i) 
the  taxpayer's  gross  income  from  all  other 
oil  and  gas  wells,  and  (ii)  the  gross  income 
from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  taxpayer  which 
controls  the  taxpayer  and  of  all  taxpayers 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  taxpayer,  exceeds  $1,000,000  but  does  not 
exceed  $6,000,000;   and 

■'(C)  15  PERCENT. — To  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added  to 
( i  I  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all  other 
oil  and  gas  wells,  and 

(11)  the  gross  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
wells  of  any  taxpayer  which  controls  the  tax- 
payer and  of  all  taxpayers  controlled  by  or 
under  common  control  with  the  taxpayer, 
exceeds  $5,000,000. 

■(2)  Control  defined. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph    ( 1 ) ,  the  term  'control'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  the 
ownership,  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  stock 
possessing  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  or  the  power  (from  what- 
ever source  derived  and  by  whatever  means 
exercised)  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer,  the 
p<jwer  (from  whatever  source  derived  and  by 
whatever  means  exercised)  to  select  the 
management  or  determine  the  business  pol- 
icies of  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  Constructive  ownership  of  stock. — 
The  provisions  of  section  318(a)  (relating  to 
constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall  apply 
in  determining  the  ownership  of  stock  for 
purposes  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Application  under  regulations. — 
This  subsection  shall  be  applied  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Exhibit  2 
Comparative   Tax    BENSprrs    in    Investment 
IN   Oil   Property  and  in  Depreciable  Fa- 
cilities 

Taxpayer  A  invests  $100,000  In  developing 
an  oil  property.  Taxpayer  B  invests  $100,000 
in,  say,  a  manufacturing  enterprise  through 
purchase  of  $100,000  of  depreciable  facilities. 
In  the  year  in  which  these  investments  are 
made,  Taxpayer  A  in  computing  his  Federal 


tax  liability,  may  claim  a  deduction  for  that 
portion   of   the   $100,000   outlay   which   goes 
Into    intangible    drilling    and    development 
costs,  i.e.,  costs  of  labor,  fuel  and  power,  ma- 
terials and  supplies,   tool   rental,  repairs  of 
drilling  equipment,  etc..  incurred  during  the 
drUllng  of   wells   and   their   preparation  for 
production.      Such    outlays    may    aggregate 
two-thirds    of    the    total    capital    outlay    in 
bringing  the  well   Into  production.     Of  his 
initial   $100,000  outlay,   therefore.   Taxpayer 
A  will  have  recovered,  for  tax  purposes,  all 
but  one-third  in  the  first  year,  through  the 
privilege  of  expending  certain  capital  costs. 
Most  If  not  all  of  this  remaining  one-third 
wUl     represent    depreciable     facilities,     e.g., 
drilling  rigs,  structures,  etc..  which  are  sub- 
ject to  depreciation  allowances  for  tax  pur- 
poses.    Assuming  the  average  useful  life  of 
these  facilities  is.  say   10  years.  Taxpayer  A 
may  claim,  for  tax  purposes,  an  additional 
deduction  of  about  6^3  percent  of  his  capi- 
tal   outlay.'      Together    with   the   Intangible 
drilling    and    development    cost    deduction, 
therefore,  he  may  claim  in  the  year  of  his 
Investment  close  to  75  percent  of  his  outlay. 
Taxpayer  B,  on  the  other  hand,  can  claim 
as  a  tax  deduction,  with  respect  to  his  capita] 
outlay  in  the  year  the  Investment  is  made, 
only  the  amount  allowable  as  depreciation 
on  the  facilities  he  acquired.    Assuming  the 
average    economically    useful    life    of    these 
facilities  Is,  say  10  years  (and  Ignoring  sal- 
vage  value),   the   most   liberal   depreciation 
he  can  claim  would  be  20  percent  of  hte  out- 
lay. 

Assuming  both  A  and  B  are  corporate  tax- 
payers, taxpayer  A  will  enjoy  a  tax  advan- 
tages of  $38,000  (=52  (.76x100,000-20 
>  100,000) )  In  the  year  In  which  the  invest- 
ment is  made  with  respect  to  direct  capital 
recovery  charges. 

In  addition,  however,  taxpayer  A  can 
claim  a  percentage  depletion  allowance 
equal  to  27';,  percent  of  the  gross  income 
produced  by  the  oil  property  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  net  income  therefrom.  If,  con- 
servatively estimated,  the  oil  property  pro- 
duces an  annual  gross  Income  of  $50,000  and 
a  net  Income  of,  say,  $25,000,  annual  de- 
pletion allowances  will  be  $13,750.  Ac- 
cordingly, taxpayer  A's  total  deductions  for 
Intangible  drilling  and  development  costs, 
depreciation,  and  percentage  depletion  will 
exceed  his  actual  $100,000  Investment  in  less 
than  2  taxable  years.  Over  the  same  2  years, 
taxpayer  B's  capital  recovery  deductions 
through  depreciation  will  total  36  percent  of 
his  investment.  In  2  years'  time,  therefore, 
taxpayer  A  will  enjoy  a  tax  advantage  com- 
pared to  taxpayer  B  of  $33,713,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  original  capital  outlay. 

Since  total  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ances which  may  be  claimed  are  not  limited 
by  the  unrecovered  investment  in  the  prop- 
erty, taxpayer  A  may  continue  to  claim  per- 
centage depletion  so  long  as  the  well  con- 
tinues to  produce.  In  this  example,  there- 
fore, he  will  be  able  to  claim,  during  the  re- 
maining 8  years  of  production  by  the  well. 
additional  deductions  of  $110,0(K),  or  total 
deductions  over  the  10  years  of  about  $210.- 
000,  more  than  double  his  actual  Investment. 
Taxpayer  A's  actual  savings,  with  a  52- 
percent  corporate  tax  rate,  will  amount  to 
almost  $110,000,  or  10  percent  more  than 
his  actual  Investment.  On  the  other 
hand,  taxpayer  B's  actual  tax  savings  will  be 
$52,000,  less  than  half  taxpayer  A's. 


Exhibit    3 

Application  op  Capital  Gains  Treatment  to 

Income  From  On.  and  Gas  Properties 

A  taxpayer  owning  rights  In  an  oil  and  gas 

property  may  sell  a  fractional  share  In  these 


'  Using  the  double  declining-balance  de- 
preciation method,  the  first  year's  deprecia- 
tion deduction  would  be  20  percent  of 
$33,333,  or  $6,966. 
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rights  and  claim  capital  gains  treatment 
with  respect  to  the  excess  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  over  his  adjusted  basis  In  the 
fractional  share  sold.  The  character  of  the 
fractional  share  as  a  capital  asset  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1221  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  is  not  and  has  not  been 
seriously  questioned.  The  distlngxtlshlng 
characteristic  of  such  fractional  shares  Is 
that  the  original  owner  permanently  divests 
himself  of  all  Interests  therein.  I.e.,  no  pro- 
vision Is  made  for  a  return  of  the  rights  to 
him  after  a  specified  period  of  time,  or  after 
a  specified  volume  of  production  or  number 
of  dollars  of  royalties  realized  with  respect  to 
the  fiiu;tlonal  share. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  some  considerable 
time  past  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
fusion about  the  tax  treatment  of  "carved 
out"  oil  payments.  These  differ  from  assign- 
ment or  sale  of  fractional  shares  In  that  the 
taxpayer  does  net  permanently  relinquish 
rights  to  income  In  the  oil  and  g£is  property 
but  merely  assigns  or  sells  some  portion 
thereof  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  For 
example,  he  may  sell  the  next  2  years'  pro- 
duction, or  the  next  100.000  barrels,  or  the 
next  91  million  worth  of  output.  Upon  satis- 
faction of  these  conditions,  the  rights  revert 
to  the  taxpayer.  Numerous  court  decisions, 
at  variance  with  Treasury  rulings,  main- 
tained that  the  proceeds  from  such  sales 
should  be  treated  as  capital  gains. 

Quite  recently,  however,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Lake  case,  ruled  that  proceeds 
from  sale  or  exchange  of  carved-out  oil  pay- 
ments were  to  be  construed  as  realization 
of  futxire  Income  and  therefore  subject  to 
ordinary  income-tax  treatment.  The  Treas- 
Tiry  Department  apparently  feels  that  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  is  sufficiently  broad 
and  stifflciently  definite  as  to  preclude  fur- 
ther dispute  about  the  tax  treatment  of 
carved-out  oil  payments.  However,  the  in- 
genuity of  the  American  taxpayer  must  never 
be  \inderestlmated. 


ExHnrr  4 

Wamorrs.    Cost    EJ^PLxnoir.    and   Pebcent- 

Acx  I>En.znoN — ^An  AppaAisAL 

(By  Paul  Haber.  JJ3..  Ph.D.) 

INTKOXmcnON 

Our  Federal  tax  system  is  supp>osed  to  be 
based  on  the  pirinciple  of  progressive  tax- 
ation or  "ability  to  pay" — the  higher  the  net 
Inccme,  the  higher  the  rate  of  tax.  In  the 
case  of  taxpayers  who  engage  In  the  business 
of  crvide  oil,  however,  this  principle  Is  made 
to  work  in  reverse — the  higher  the  net  In- 
come from  the  production  and  sale  of  crude 
oil,    the    lower    the    rate    of    tax. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  true  value  of  the  tax  sub- 
sidy to  crude  oil.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  it  consists  of  "f)ercentage  depletion" 
only,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
11.5  billion  a  year.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  Icnow  that  the 
"writeoffs"  sub&ldy  is  worth  at  least  $7 
billion  more.  Nobody,  however,  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  "cost  depletion"  also 
represents  a  subsidy  to  crude  oil.  Because 
this  last  subsidy  is  concealed  In  a  provision 
of  the  code  which  on  the  surface  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  depletion,  it  seems 
to  have  escaped  everybody's  attention.  It 
is  the  "sleeper"  subsidy  and  it  is  costing 
the  country   at   least  $5  billion  a  year. 

WHO     ENTERS    THE     CRUDE     OH.     BT7SINESS? 

Consider  the  tax  situation  of  individuals 
in  the  following  groups: 

1.  The  stockholders  who  own  large  blocks 
of  stock  in  the  corporation  listed  on  the 
various  stock  exchanges,  who  receive  fabu- 
lous incomes  from  dividends; 

2.  The  active  heads  of  theae  listed  corpora- 
tlona.  who  receive  substantial  salaries  for 
their  serrlces  and  dividends  on  any  stock 
they  may  own  in  the  corjxjratlon; 


The  professional  advisers  for  these  cor- 
porations, who  receive  large  fees  for  their 
eeijvlce; 

The  movie  stars  and  other  Independent 
priffssional  men  who  earn  large  salaries  and 
fe^s; 

The  more  than  150,000  partners,  stock- 
holders and  sole  proprietors,  who  own  the 
thi>usand8  of  medium -slae  businesses  in  this 
co^  intry,  who  derive  substantial  Income  from 
dr  idends.  salaries,  interest,  or  profits. 

The  more  than  200,000  individuals  who 
coi  npromise  these  5  groups  derive  incomes 
an  rwhere  from  $100,000  to  $25  million  a  year, 
ar(  subject  to  taxes  In  the  very  top  brackets. 
W(  uld  It  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  If 
thrse  people  are  smart  enough  to  earn  such 
lai;e  Incomes,  they  are  naive  enough  to  pay 
it  out  in  taxes?  Especially,  when  the  tax 
la\  '8  applicable  to  crude  oil  offer  them  a  safe 
an  I  sure  way  out  by  transforming  the  "prog- 
res  sive  tax  rates"  into  "regressive  tax  rates," 
so  that  Instead  of  paying  out  90  percent  of 
thilr  Incomes  In  taxes  and  keeping  10  per- 
cei  it  they  are  able  to  keep  90  percent  and  pay 
ouj  10  percent? 
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THE    WaiTEOFFS    StJBSIDY 

1  tr.  Smith,  whose  income  is  $1   million  a 
decides  to  avail  himself  of  the  tax  sub- 
es  to  crude  oU  instead  of  paying  a  90-per- 
t  tax  on  the  income.     He  spends  hia  In- 
buying  fractional  Interests  in  a  large 
of  pools  or  Joint  ventures  which  en- 
In  the  search  for  oil.     In  this  manner, 
spreads  the  risk  over  a  large  number  of 
op>erations,  one  or  more  of  which  are 
to  find  oil. 
tlie    million    dollars    thus    spent    by    Mr 
is  costing  him   $100,000,  because  the 
laws  permit  him  to  write  off  the  cost  of 
search  for  oil.  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
results  in  a  dry  hole,  a  commercial 
cer,  or  a  gusher.     Only  a  small  fraction 
the  cost  of  the  search  must  be  capitalized, 
than  12  percent,  when  the  well  finds  any 
at  all.     Thus,  as  far  as  the  costs  of  the 
are  concerned,  the  odds  are  9  to  1  In 
of  Mr.   Smith,   laecause   Mr.   Smith   is 
for  oil  with  money  which  would  oth- 
have  gone  to  pay  the  income  tax  on 
million  dollar  Income.     These  9-to-l  odds 
:avor  of  Mr.  Smith  more  than  make  up  for 
risk  of  not  finding  oil.     In  actual  prac- 
because  the  rlrk  Is  spread  over  a  great 
drilling  operations,  the  overall  odds  In 
of  Mr.  Smith  are  20  to  1  that  he  will 
out  a  happier  man  drilling  for  oil  than 
would  be  paying  Income  taxes.     When  a 
enters   the   crude   oil   business,    he 
about  income  taxes;  there  simply  are 
any  to  pay,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

best  evidence  as  to  Mr.  Smith's  proba- 
of  becoming  a  happy  and  prosperous 
can  be  attested   by  the   more   than 
►00  wells  which  are  being  drilled  each  year 
his  country,  at  an  average  cost  of  $150,000 
well,  or  a  total  cost  of  $2,250  million  a 
We  are  drilling  in  this  country  6  times 
nany  wells  as  the  rest  of  the  world  does, 
though  our  oil  reserves  are  less  than 
-sixth  the  world's  reserves  (our  30  billion 
to  the  world's  200  billion  barrels). 
I^rllllng  for  oil  is  like  playing  dice  with  the 
"Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  with 
Treasury  always  on  the  losing  end.    As  a 
of  fact,  high  tax  rates  are  a  boon  to 
crude  oil  Industry  rather  than  a  burden, 
the  higher  the  rate  of  tax  the  lower 
net  cost  (the  after-tax  cost)  of  the  drill- 
operation.    This  explains  why  the  Amerl- 
Petroleum  Institute  does  not  support  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  In  its 
to  reduce  tiie  top  tax  bracket  from  90 
to  40  percent.     If  the  rate  were  re- 
to  40  percent,  the  search  for  crude  oil 
fall    off   tremendously,    because    the 
's  sbare  of  the   cost  of  the  search 
have  been  Increased  fixxn  10  percent 
percent  less  90  percent  tax)   to  eo  per- 
(100  percent  less  40  percent  tax) ,    As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  crude  oil  indus^  dates  back  to  the  year 
1940,  the  year  In  which  the  wartime  rate.s 
were  first  brought  into  the  statute. 

It  is  evident  frcHn  the  above  that  tax- 
wLse  it  is  far  more  profitable  when  the  drill- 
ing operation  is  done  by  a  taxpayer  (as  a-.i 
individual)  who  is  in  the  90  percent  tax 
bracket  than  by  a  corporation  which  is 
subject  to  the  52  percent  tax  bracket.  That 
is  why  at  least  40,000  wells  a  year,  out  of 
the  total  of  55.000.  are  drilled  by  individual 
taxpayers  and  only  15.000  are  drilled  by  the 
major  oil  companies.  On  this  altogether 
plausible  assumption,  the  value  of  the 
"writeoffs"  subsidy  is  $6,557  million,  com- 
puted as  follows: 
90    percent    of    40.000    wells 

multiplied  by  $1SO,OCO $5,400,000,000 

52    percent    of    15.000    wells 

multiplied  by  $150,000 1.167,000,000 


Total     value     of     tax 
subsld  y 

THE    "COST    DEPLETIOIf' 


6,  557,  000.  000 


Bussrov 

Having  gotten  rid  of  his  original  Income 
in  the  search  for  oil,  the  taxpayer's  next 
problem  is  to  get  rid  of  the  income  from 
the  oil  property  after  an  oil  discovery.  Since 
the  taxp.-iyer  has  no  cost  basis  in  the  oil 
property  (having  previously  written  off  the 
coet  of  the  search  through  "writeoffs"),  the 
taxpayer  cannot  compute  the  deduction  for 
depletion  on  the  basis  of  full  discovery  value 
of  the  property.  His  deduction  for  deple- 
tion is  limited  to  "percentage  depletion" 
(27 '2  percent  of  the  gross  income  from  the 
property,  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
net  income  from  such  property).  TTils 
however,  would  leave  him  with  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  income  from  oil,  subject  to 
ordinary  income  tax  rates.  To  relieve  him 
of  such  excess  income  the  code  contain.s 
a  "sleeper"  provision  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  convert  the  Income  from  the 
oil  property  Into  capital  gain  without  hl.s 
giving  up  ownership  in  the  property. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Conamlttee  on  Kconomlc  Growth 
(■■Federal  Tax  Policy  for  Economic  Growth," 
84th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report),  neither  Prof 
Horace  M.  Gray  nor  Prof.  Arnold  C.  Har- 
berger,  nor  Prof.  James  R.  Nelson — who 
argued  against  the  depletion  subsidy — were 
aware  of  the  "sleeper"  provision  in  the  code 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  Femald,  Lowell  Stanley, 
and  Arthur  A.  Smith,  who  argued  in  favor 
of  depletlr)n.  were,  of  course,  careful  to  keep 
the  "sleeper "  provision  well  hidden  under 
co\er 

The  "sleeper"'  provision 

Section  1239  of  the  1954  code,  which  cor- 
responds to  section  117(o)  of  the  1939  code, 
provides  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  sale  or  exchange, 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  property  described 
in  subsection   (b)  — 

"1.  Between  a  husband  and  wife;  or 

"2.  Between  an  individual  and  a  corpo- 
ration more  than  80  percent  in  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  such 
individual,  his  spouse,  and  his  minor  chil- 
dren and  minor  grandchildren;  any  gain  rec- 
ognized to  the  transfer  or  from  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  such  property  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  gain  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  which  is  neither  a  capital  asset  nor 
property  described  In  section  12S1. 

"(b)  This  section  shall  apply  only  in  the 
case  of  a  sale  or  exchange  by  a  transferor  of 
property  which  in  the  hands  of  the  trans- 
feree is  property  of  a  character  which  is 
subject     to  the  allowance  for  depreciation. '■ 

In  simple  English,  this  section  states  that 
when  property  which  la  subject  to  deprecia- 
tion, such  as  real  estate,  patents,  etc..  Is  sold 
to  a  8po>uae  or  to  a  corporation  controlled 
by  the  transfercn-  (and/or  tbe  transferor's 
spouse,    minor   children,   and   minor  grand- 
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children),  the  gain  realized  on  the  sale  is 
ordinary  Income  not  capital  gain.  The  same 
rule  applies  when  the  sale  is  from  one  cor- 
poration to  another  corporation,  if  the  sell- 
ing corporation  owns  80  percent  or  more 
of  the  stock  of  the  buying  corporation.  The 
piu-poee  of  this  provision  in  the  code  is  to 
prevent  fictitious  sales,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  esUibllshlng  a  higher  depreciation  basis 
m  the  hands  of  the  "related"  transferee  by 
the  payment  of  a  capital-gains  tax  on  the 
part  of  the  transferor. 

Section  1239,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
property  which  is  subject  to  depletion,  as 
distinguished  from  property  which  is  sub- 
ject to  depreciation.  Consequently,  a  tax- 
payer (whether  an  individual  or  a  corpora- 
tion) who  has  no  cost  basis  In  an  oil  prop- 
erty (such  oosts  having  been  previously  writ- 
ten off  from  the  taxpayer's  Income)  Is  not 
limited  to  the  deduction  of  27 '2  percent  of 
the  gross  income  from  the  property  ("per- 
centage depletion") .  The  income  from  the 
property  can  be  made  fully  deductible 
through  "cost  depletion"  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  a  "sale"'  of  the  property  for  its  full 
discovery  value  to  one"s  spouse  or  to  one  s 
"controlled"  corporation.  Tlie  25-percent 
cipital-gains  t^jx  incurred  on  the  transac- 
tion Is  then  reported  on  the  installment 
basis,  spread  over  the  life  of  the  oil  prop- 
erty. In  this  way  the  income  from  the  oil 
property  automatically  is  limited  to  a  maxi- 
nuim  tax  rate  of  25  percent,  payable  as, 
when,  and  if  the  oil  is  produced. 

The  value  to  the  crude  oil  Industry  of  this 
I'x^phole  in  the  law  is  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion a  year.  Since  the  value  of  all  the  oil 
minerals  produced  in  this  country  each  year 
IS  $8  billion  (see  "Pacts  and  Figures  for 
1956."  p.  149,  published  by  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute),  the  depletion,  if  it 
were  computed  on  the  "percentage  deple- 
tion"' basis,  would  have  amounted  to  $2.2 
billion  (27'i  percent  of  $8  billion).  Com- 
puted on  a  "cost  depletion  "  basis,  the  de- 
pletion is  automatically  increased  from  $2  2 
billion  to  $8  billion,  at  a  tax  savings  of 
.'ionie  $5  billion. 

PERCE.VTAGE    DEPLETION 

This  subsidy,  which  has  been  assumed 
generally  to  Ije  the  principal  villirin  In  our 
tax  laws.  Is  by  comparison  with  the  last  two 
subsidies  a  small  handout  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  scoop  up  the  tax  leftovers  to 
which  tlie  tAxpmyers  in  the  crude  oil  busi- 
ness may  unexpectedly  be  exposed  to.  Thus, 
If  the  property  should  be  found  to  contain 
oil  after  the  deductions  have  been  taken 
under  the  "cost  depletion"  methods,  "'per- 
centage depletion""  steps  in  to  absorb  the 
excess  income  ■with  which  the  taxjmyer  Is  in- 
convenienced. "Percentage  depletion""  may 
be  said  to  act  as  a  stwt  of  basket  for  any 
leftover  income,  left  after  the  "cost  deple- 
tion "  subsidy  has  been  fully  availed  of. 

The  value  of  "percentage  depletion"  sub- 
.sidy  to  the  crude  oil  Industry  is  comi>ara- 
tively  small,  less  than  half  a  billion  a  year, 
as  compared  with  a  total  of  some  $12  billion 
from  the  "writeoffs"  and  the  "cost  depletion" 
.sutwidies.  This  being  the  case,  why  does  the 
<"rude  oil  industry  so  bitterly  resist  any  cut 
m  the  27  ;i -percent  rate? 

Is  it  because  by  resisting  a  cut  in  the  very 
.smallest  subsidy  the  people's  attention  re- 
mains focused  on  "percentage  depletion'  as 
the  apparent  villain  and  Is  thus  diverted 
from  the  real  villain — "writeoffs"  and  "cost 
depletion" — which  are  worth  at  least  25 
times  as  much?  There  is  no  other  explana- 
tion. 

THE    GROWTH    OF   THE    INDUSTKY  " 

As  would  be  expected,  an  Industry  which 
IS  the  beneficiary  of  three  tax  subsidies  ag- 
gregating close  to  $13  billion  a  year  would 
1,'row  fast  and  big.  The  crude  oil  industry 
has    grown    very    fast    and    very    big.     The 


shares  of  the  listed  oil  companies  are  worth 
more  than  $50  billion,  or  more  than  the 
combined  value  of  all  the  listed  shares  of 
the  steel,  chemical,  and  automobile  Indus- 
tries. This  does  not  Include  the  value  of 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  unlisted  companies, 
the  stock  of  which  Is  held  by  the  himdreds 
of  thotisands  of  spouses,  minor  children,  and 
minor  grandchildren  of  the  top  bracket  tax- 
payers engaged,  m  the  crude  oil  business. 
And  to  think  that  less  than  20  years  ago 
the  crude  oil  industry  was  a  small  indus- 
try by  comparison  with  either  steel,  chemi- 
cals, or  automobiles. 

The  rate  of  the  crude  oil  Industry's  growth 
may  be  better  appreciated  when  the  stock 
splltups  of  a  few  of  the  major  oil  companies 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Humble  Oil 
Co .  the  second  largest  subsidiary  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  New  Jersey,  has  split  its  stock 
five  times  since  1922:  four  shares  for  one  in 
1922;  three  shares  for  one  in  1933  (a  defo-es- 
bion  year);  two  shares  for  one  in  1943;  two 
shares  for  one  in  1951;  two  shares  for  one 
In  1957.  Thus,  each  share  of  the  1922 
vintage  stock  is  today  96  shares,  and  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  many  stock 
dividends  voted  by  the  company  from  time 
to  time.  The  stock  is  selling  for  approxi- 
mately 100  times  its  earnings  after  taxes. 
What  makes  this  stock  so  valuable?  When 
90  percent  of  a  corporation's  true  income 
(concealed  in  the  writeoffs  and  cost  deple- 
tion )  is  exempt  from  income  taxes  and  only 
10  percent  is  subject  to  tax,  a  stock  is 
»X)und  to  sell  for  100  times  the  amount  of 
earnings.  In  reality,  however,  the  value  of 
the  stock  reflects  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  the  companys  true  earnings  are  exempt 
from  lax. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California  split  its 
stock  twice  in  recent  years:  2  for  1  in  1951 
and  2  for  1  In  1956.  The  same  Is  true  of 
Texas  Co.  Standard  of  New  Jersey  had  two 
recent  splltups:  2  for  1  In  1951  and  3  for  1 
in  1956.  The  latter  company  now  has  more 
than  200  million  shares  outstanding,  selling 
around  $50,  or  a  total  of  more  than  $10 
billion. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  observe  that  after 
each  stock  splitup  the  price  of  the  postsplit 
stock  soon  catches  up  with  the  price  of  the 
presplit  stock.  Apparently  you  cannot  kept 
a  crude  oil  stock  down.  When  a  stock  re- 
mains \insplit.  as  in  the  case  of  Superior  Oil 
Co  of  California,  its  price  zooms  to  fantastic 
heights.  This  stock  has  recently  been  selling 
at  $1,800  per  share,  even  though  its  earnings 
are  about  $10  a  share.  Thus,  the  stock  is 
selling  at  180  times  its  net  esu-nings.  For 
the  5-year  period  from  1952  to  1956,  the 
company  wrote  off  on  the  average  $36  million 
a  year;  its  net  Income  before  depletion 
was  $9  million  a  year,  on  the  average;  the 
average  amount  of  income  tax  paid  by  it  was 
$40,000  a  year.  Even  a  religious  organiza- 
tion could  not  ask  for  more. 

The  Oil  Record,  published  by  the  Petroleum 
Institute  Projects,  lists  several  hundred  oil 
companies,  giving  their  financial  operations 
for  the  5-year  period  from  1952  to  1956. 
These  results,  of  25  companies  selected  at 
random,  are  reproduced  In  the  table  below. 
To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  figures 
in  the  table,  it  Is  suggested  that  they  be 
examined  carefully,  reading  each  line  across 
rather  than  down. 
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Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  growth  In  the 
ranks  of  oil  millionaires  keeps  pace  with  the 
growth  in  the  ranks  of  unemployed?  Such 
crvide  distortion  of  the  principle  of  progres- 
sive taxation  in  the  case  of  crude  oil  is  bound 
to  cause  periodic  depressions.  When  the 
peoples'  purchasing  power  is  being  drained 
by  high  taxes  in  order  to  make  up  the  loss 
of  $13  billion  in  revenue  which  should  come 
from  the  crude  oil  industry,  there  Is  bound 
to  be  unemplojmient.  Some  people  in  high 
office  say  that  the  current  depression  is  tem- 
porary— the  economy  is  catching  its  breath. 
A  more  correct  explanation  for  the  current 
condition  would  be:  The  people  are  taking 
a  rest  to  get  up  more  strength  to  pay  the 
taxes  which  should  be  paid  by  our  largest 
industry. 

How  can  we  fight  the  battle  of  peace  with 
any  degree  of  success  when  our  own  house 
is  In  such  disorder?  Our  cause  is  not  too 
convincing  so  long  as  people  are  allowed  to 
bore  into  the  vitals  of  our  national  economy 
through  excessive  drilling,  to  add  to  the 
swollen  ranks  of  oil  millionaires  and  the 
swollen  ranks  of  Jobless. 

In  order  to  eliminate  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  periodic  depressions  and  to  restore 
a  m(xlicum  of  social  Justice,  the  following 
changes  in  our  tax  laws  are  proposed : 

1.  The  deduction  for  intangible  drilling 
costs  should  be  limited  to  situations  where 
the  well  finds  no  oil; 

2.  Intangible  drilling  costs  should  l>e  cap- 
italized when  the  well  does  find  oil; 

3.  The  loophole  in  section  1239  should  be 
plugged,  to  discourage  fictitious  sales  to  re- 
lated taxpayers  or  a  controlled  corporation, 
to  prevent  a  stepped-up  depletion  basis 
based  on  cost; 

4.  Enact  legislation  to  prevent  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  reciprocal  sales  from  one  tax- 
payer to  another,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of 
establishing  capital  gains  and  cost-depletion 
basis.  Apply  the  dealer  rule  to  sales  of  oil 
properties  which  now  applies  to  sales  of  real 
estate; 

5.  Elimlnat*  percentage  depletion  as  an 
unwarranted  handout. 

The  above  changes  in  our  tax  laws  would 
discourage  tax  drilling  and  encourage  scien- 
tific drilling.  It  would  bring  many  billions 
of  revenue  to  the  Treasury. 

The  world's  known  oil  reserves  are  esti- 
mated at  260  billion,  enough  to  last  us  mcM-e 
than  100  years.    Why  not  start  using  them? 

The  crude  oil  industry  now  enjoys  a  $3 
monopoly  price  pa*  barrel  of  oil  and  a  $13 
billion  tax  subaidy.  The  people  can  make  It 
give  up  one  or  the  other  through  reduced 
consumption  of  gas  and  oil. 
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(By  Rex  O.  Baker,  general  oounjMl.  Humble 
Oil  ft  Refining  Co.;  Erwin  N.  Qrlswold. 
dean.  Harvard  Law  Scbool) 
(EorroK's  Norx. — On  Sepetmber  18.  IdSO, 
Dean  Erwln  N.  Orlswold  made  a  speech  be- 
fore the  tax  sectloQ  at  the  American  Bar 
Anaoclatlon,'  In  which  he  referred  to  "groaa 
Inequities  of  the  law  In  favor  <A  the  oil  and 
gaa  IntereetB."  A  number  of  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  the  speech  reported  this  as  an 
attack  on  the  percentage-depletion  provi- 
sion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.'  On 
the  basis  of  these  repcHrts,  Mr.  Rex  O.  Baker, 
general  counsel  of  the  Humble  Oil  ft  Re- 
fining Co.,  wrote  the  letter  that  began  the 
correspondence  reproduced  herein.  Neither 
author  had  any  intention  to  publish  these 
letters  at  the  time  they  were  written.  No 
revisions  have  been  made  except  to  eliminate 
those  parts  irrelevant  to  the  percentage-de- 
pletion controversy  and  to  add  footnotes 
where  it  has  been  thought  useful  to  refer 
to  source  materials.) 

September  22.  1950. 
Dkak  Dcak  Gaiswou):    You  will  recall  our 
conversation  in  Washington  concerning  the 
percentage-depletion   allowance  for  oil   and 
gas  wells. 

Your  remarks  before  the  tax  section  re- 
garding the  depletion  allowance  received 
widespread  publicity,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  very  damaging  to  the  producers  of 
oil  and  gas  in  view  of  your  reputation  and 
the  responsible  position  you  occupy  in  the 
education  world. 

Both  in  peace  and  in  war  the  country  must 
have  and  is  very  de{>endent  upon  oil  and  gas. 
Ova  civilian  economy  and  the  national  safety 
would  be  Jeopardized  if  we  failed  to  maintain 
adequate  reserves  of  petroleum  and  a  back- 
log or  reserve  producing  capacity.  This 
means  that  it  is  essential  to  our  country's 
welfare  and  safety  that  the  exploration  for 
oil  and  gas  within  the  United  States  be  con- 
tinued at  an  accelerated  rate  due  to  increas- 
ing demands  for  petroleum  and  its  products 
year  after  year. 

The  exploration  for  petroleum  Is  an  ex- 
tremely costly  and  hazardoiis  business.  Oil- 
men must  lease  vast  areas,  must  spend  large 
siuns  In  geophysical  operations,  must  drill 
very  expensive  wl'dcat  wells,  of  which  four 
out  of  five  on  the  average  are  dry  holes,  and 
must  then  make  enormous  expenditures  of 
money  in  developing  proven  or  semiproven 
acreage.  Risk  capital  is  not  Invested  unless 
there  is  hope  of  reward. 

The  producer  of  oil  depletes  his  capital 
asset.  If  he  Is  to  stay  in  the  business  he 
must  find  and  develop  new  sources  of  sup- 
ply. If  the  depletion  allowance  were  taken 
off,  our  present  tax  laws  would  tax  away 
a  large  portion  of  his  capital. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  exploratory  activity  is  carried  on 


>  This  correspondence  appeared  In  the  Har- 
vard Law  Review,  vol.  64,  No.  3,  January 
1951,  and  Is  reproduced  here  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  authors  and  tlie  Harvard  Law 
Review. 

=  Sec.  86  A.  B.  A.  J.  999.  1057  ( 1950) . 

'Internal  Review  Code,  sec.  114(b)(8). 
provides  as  follows:  "In  the  case  erf  oU  and 
gas  wells  the  allowance  for  depletion  under 
sec.  28<m)  shaU  be  a7|4  percent  of  the 
gross  income  from  the  property  during  the 
taxable  year,  excluding  from  such  gross 
Income  an  amount  equal  to  any  rents  or 
royalties  paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer 
in  respect  of  the  property.  Such  allowances 
sliall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  net  Income 
of  the  taxpayer  (computed  without  allow- 
ance for  depletion )  from  the  property,  except 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  depletion  allow- 
ance under  sec.  23(m)  be  lees  than  It  would 
be  If  computed  without  reference  to  this 
paragraph." 


b  r  tha  indcpeadent  wildcatter.  He  often 
a]  eoCta  a  lot  of  money  and  goes  iM-oke  with- 
o  It  finding  anything.  To  say  that  he  would 
b  I  protactad  by  charging  off  losses  Ignores 
tl  le  fact  that  until  hs  finds  oil  he  has  no 
ii  come  against  which  to  charge  off  his  losses. 
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T  xls  is  quite  typical  of  the  wildcatter.  If  he 
fi  lally  succeeds  in  finding  oil  he  creates  new 
a  pltal  and  must  be  rewarded  for  the  risks 
h  i  has  taken.  This  reward  can  be  adequate 
oi  Jy  if  the  depletion  allowance  is  maintained. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  oil  In- 
d^try  has  consistently  spent  in  exploratory 
el  fort  a  good  deal  more  than  the  27  y^  -percent 
di  ipletlon  allowance.  It  has  thus  had  to 
look  elsewhere  for  funds  with  which  to  help 
fi  lance  its  quest  for  oil. 

The  27' 2 -percent  depletion  allowance  was 
e*;ablished  in  1926.  Congress  has  made 
se  arching  inquiries  on  several  occasions  since 
to  the  necessity  for  the  depletion  allow- 
and  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  It  at 
2  percent.  Each  time  after  full  Inves- 
tl^tion  and  Inquiry  it  has  sustained  the 
I  ^-percent  allowance.  This  fact  alone 
sHould.  It  seems  to  me,  cause  anyone  to  be 
of  his  ground  before  he  launches  an 
tltack  upon  the  depletion  allowance. 
Herewith  I  enclose  some  material  which  I 
ieve  you  will  find  helpful  in  your  future 
rlderatlon  of  this  matter:  A  booklet  en- 
Let's  Keep  on  Hunting  Oil."  some 
statistical  data  which  will  show  that  the  30 
leiiding  oil  companies  have  found  It  neces- 
to  secure  new  capital  by  issuing  stock 
borrowing,  that  their  net  worth  has  con- 
sistently been  lower  than  the  comparable 
ores  of  manufacturing  companies,  that  a 
percentage  of  the  net  Investment  of 
30  leading  oil  companies  Is  In  oil  and 
producing  facilities,  data  -showing  the 
io  of  dividends  to  net  Income,  the  cost  of 
acing  crude  petroleum,  this  cost  having 
steadily  risen,  financial  Information  for  the 
leading  oil  companies  which  sliows  mod- 
er^ite  incomes,  and  a  chart  showing  a  cora- 
of  petroleum  prices  with  the  price 
coal  and  all  commodities.  This  chart 
rhbws  that  the  public  have  been  the  bene- 
fiqlarles  of  the  depletion  allow. nice  in  the 
of  low  prices  for  petroleum  products. 
Your  attention  is  also  invited  to  the  hear- 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
of  the  House  of  Ri'presentatlves  re- 
lating to  the  1950  revision  of  the  revenue 
:s.' 

Yours  sincerely. 

Rex  G    Bakek 
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September  25,  1950. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker:  Thank  you  very  much 
fc«  your  letter  of  September  22.  which  has 
rei  «hed  me  this  morning.  I  particularly  ap- 
pr>ciate  Its  fair  and  restrained  tone.  This 
is  In  considerable  contrast  with  the  attitude 
wl  Ich  Is  often  taken  on  this  matter  by 
ot]  lers  in  your  area. 

.U  a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  nothing  at  all 
In  my  speech  in  Washington  about  percent- 
age t  depletion.  My  remarks  were  directed 
en  Jrely  to  the  so-called  in-oll  paj-ment  pro- 
vlalons  which  had  been  added  to  the  bill  by 
thf  Senate.^     This  seemed  to  me,  and  still 
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Hearings  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
ns  on  HJR.  8920,  81st  Cong..  2d  ecss..  49- 
100-101.    119.    1S3-134.    177-309,    733-740, 
81$-895,  901-926,  1267-1269,  1282-1286,  297S- 
2999-3001,    3017-3026.    3028  3029    3040 
(1950). 
The  Revenue  Act  of  1950.  as  reported  by 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  pro- 
that   the   amount   received   from    the 
of  the  right  to  obtain  a  stated  amount 
production  from  an  oil,   gas.  or  mineral 
while  retaining   a   continuing   In- 
In  such  property,  should  be  treated  as 
ds  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  cap- 
asset.     HJl.   8920.   81st  Cong.,   ad   sess.. 
214  (1950)    (as  passed  by  Senate) ;  see  S. 
■.  2375,  aist  Cong.,  Sd  sess.,  66,  91  ( 1950) . 
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seems  to  me,  to  have  been  a  rather  clear 
matter  of  special  privilege.  Naturally,  I  am 
pleased  that  It  was  finally  eliminated  by  the 
conference  committee. 

As  I  have  indicated,  I  did  not  talk  about 
percentage  depletion  and  had  no  thought  of 
doing  BO.  There  is  lots  to  talk  about  there, 
though.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  want  to 
make  it  plain  that  I  have  never  advocated 
eliminating  the  depletion  allowance.  That 
would  be  taxing  capital.  Tliere  would  be  no 
more  sense  in  it  than  in  eliminating  the 
depreciation  allowance. 

Nor  do  I  disagree  with  you  at  all  as  to  the 
Importance  of  oil  in  our  economy,  and  the 
desirability  of  encouraging  the  industry, 
particularly  with  respect  to  exploration.  I 
do  think,  though,  that  there  Is  real  reason 
to  question  whether  the  present  27  i-i -per- 
cent depletion  allowance  Is  not  excessive, 
whether  It  does  not  cost  more  than  other 
way.s  of  achieving  the  same  results,  and 
whether  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bene- 
fits do  not  now  go  in  fact  to  persons  who  are 
not  the  ones  v^ho  do  the  exploring  and  take 
the  rlsk.s. 

How  about  direct  subsidies  to  explorers, 
for  example?  Might  this  not  be  a  better 
way.  and  at  the  same  time,  a  cheaper  way? 
We  use  sul>sidies  in  maritime  shipping  and 
elsewhere  in  our  economy.  It  might  be  a 
much  more  effective  stimulus  than  the  pres- 
ent backhanded  way  of  doing  It  through  the 
depletion  allowance. 

For  exp.mplp,  may  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  sentence  In  your  letter  which  reads  as 
follows:  "To  say  that  he  would  be  protected 
by  charging  off  losses  Ignores  the  fact  that 
until  he  finds  oil  he  has  no  Income  against 
which  to  charge  off  his  losses."  I  think  you 
will  agree  that  this  is  really  no  argument, 
since  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  percent- 
age depletion  deduction.  The  wildcatter 
gets  no  depletion  deduction  until  he  flnd^ 
oil.  In  other  words,  the  method  I  suggested 
then,  as  far  as  this  point  Is  concerned,  would 
be  just  as  effecfSve,  indeed,  even  more  effec- 
tive (because  I  would  allow  a  100-percent 
deduction  until  all  principal  costs  had  been 
recovered  while  percentage  depletion  allow.s 
only  a  27 ^^ -percent  deduction)  than  Is  tlie 
percentage  depletion  allowance. 

You  must  know  of  situations  where  tlie 
present  system  of  taxing  oil  production 
works  out  outrageously.  I  hear  about  actual 
cares  from  time  to  time,  and  they  must 
come  to  your  attention  much  more  fre- 
quently. What  I  would  like  to  see  us  do  is 
to  work  out  a  system  which  would  maintain 
adequate  incentive  and  stimulate  further 
production  of  oil  vlthout  granting  enormous 
ta.T  advantages  to  drones  and  others  who 
take  little  or  no  risk.  I  think  It  is  a  very 
real  problem,  and  It  would  be  a  great  con- 
tribution If  people  in  your  area,  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation,  would  devote 
tlw:msc!V{s  toward  developing  a  sound  and 
sen.slble  solution  to  it. 

At  any  rale,  having  the  benefit  of  percent- 
-.i'^e  depletion,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
heart  of  wisdom  fur  persons  Interested  in  the 
oil  industry  not  to  Jeopardize  that  advantage 
by  .seeking  to  got  additional  tax  favors  which 
are  less  warranted.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
such  th!;i<,'s  as  the  in-oll  provision,  and 
others  which  are  suggested  from  time  to 
time.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  about 
percentage  depletion  but  is  very  Ukely 
that  nothing  can  or  will  be  done  about  It.  I 
would  point  out.  though,  that  the  commu- 
nity property  problem  was  finally  solved. 
though  It  seemed  for  many  years  at  least  as 
difficult.  The  surest  way  that  I  can  think 
of  to  focus  attention  of  other  parts  of  the 
country  on  the  percentage-depletion  situa- 
tion, and  possibly  to  prodiice  fairly  strong 
reaction,  is  to  push  it  even  more  In  the  way 
of  tax  privileges. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Xrwin  n.  Oriswold. 
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OcTOBxt  11, 1950. 
Dear  Dean  Griswold:  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  bear  your  speech  In  Wash- 
ington. My  Information  came  from  re- 
marks made  by  people  who  did  hear  it  and 
from  press  reports.  It  Is  reassuring  to  be 
told  that  you  had  nothing  to  say  in  yoiu* 
speech  about  percentage  depletion.  As  for 
the  "In  oil"  payment  provision  referred  to, 
I  quite  agree  with  you  that  this  proposed 
legislation  was  not  justified.  I  do  not  know 
who  sponsored  it.  It  is  my  belief  that  no 
responsible  person  in  the  oil  Industry  did  so. 
I,  too,  am  pleased  to  know  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  eliminated  this  measure  from 
the  bill  that  was  finally  passed. 

It  helps  clarify  our  thinking  for  you  to 
state  that  you  have  never  advocated  elimi- 
nation of  the  depletion  allowance.  I  agree 
With  you  that  to  do  so  would  amount  to  tax- 
ing capital.  The  question  is  at  what  point 
the  depletion  allowance  should  place  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  generation  of  risk  cap- 
ital so  essential  In  finding  oil.  Those  of  us 
In  the  oil  Industry  who  have  lived  close  to 
the  subject  believe  that  the  27'i -percent 
depletion  allowance  is  more  than  Justified. 
'Hie  rate  of  27 '/j  percent  for  the  depletion 
allowance  has  resulted  over  a  period  of  years 
In  a  depletion  which  has  been  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  actual  expenditures  for  finding 
oil  by  the  Industry.  A  stirvey  of  the  Mld- 
Contlnent  Oil  ic  Gas  Association  of  com- 
panies producing  approximately  half  of  the 
oil  In  the  United  States  showed  that  in  the 
period  1925-48  the  expenditures  for  finding 
oil  were  within  10  percent  of  the  allowable 
depletion.  In  3  of  the  5  years,  1944-48.  the 
expenditures  for  finding  oil  exceeded  the  al- 
lowable depletion  of  this  group  of  producers 
and  for  the  5-year  period,  1944-48,  allowable 
depletion  was  within  about  6  percent  of  the 
expenditure  for  finding  oil.  These  close  rela- 
tions Indicate  that  the  allowable  depletion 
does  have  a  direct  effect  on  expenditures  for 
finding  oil  and  that  the  amount  is  not  ex- 
cessive In  relation  to  the  capital  risked  in 
the  search  for  oil. 

The  rate  of  27  Vj  percent  for  depletion  was 
determined  by  congress  after  study  of  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  Industry  in  the 
years  immediately  prior  to  1926  when  this 
method  was  first  adopted.  The  rate  has  been 
reexamined  subsequently  a  number  of  times 
and  approved  by  Congress  In  spite  of  attack 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  The  depletion 
provision  has  encouraged  the  search  for  oil, 
resulting  In  great  discoveries  and  supplies. 
Even  if  the  rate  of  27 '/a  percent  had  been 
too  high  at  one  time.  It  has  become  part  of 
the  Industry's  cost  and  price  structvire  so 
that  any  change  in  the  rate  now  would  tend 
to  affect  supply  and  price. 

You  have  raised  the  question  whether  the 
27 '2  percent  depletion  allowance  does  not 
cost  more  than  other  ways  of  achieving  the 
same  results.  Percentage  depletion  probably 
costs  less  than  any  other  way  which  could 
be  devised  to  compensate  for  the  risks  in- 
volved In  the  exploration  for  oil  and  to 
encourage  the  necessary  amount  of  explora- 
tion. This  Is  probable  from  an  economic 
sta.ndpolnt,  because  the  provision  stimulates 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  operators,  since 
depletion  is  limited  to  60  percent  of  the  net 
profit  margin.  The  operator  has.  In  addition 
to  the  normal  stimulus  of  profit  from  effi- 
ciency, the  further  attraction  of  a  tax  incen- 
tive under  the  present  law.  The  depletion 
provision  also  attracts  into  the  search  for  oil 
some  capital  that  otherwise  never  would  be 
risked  in  the  industry,  some  of  which  adds 
to  the  discovery  of  oil  and  some  of  which  is 
lost  forever. 

Direct  subsidies  to  explorers  probably  would 
cost  more  and  be  less  effective  than  per- 
centage depletion.  In  the  year  1949  there 
were  14,109  dry  holes  drilled  In  the  United 
States.  The  average  cost  of  these  wells  was 
at  least  $50,000  and  the  total  cost  was  about 
•700  million.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
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never  claimed  that  taxes  could  be  increased 
by  any  amount  approaching  such  a  figure 
through  a  change  in  percentage  depletion. 
Even  if  Government  subsidies  Involved  pay- 
ing only  part  of  the  cost  of  dry  holes  instecMl 
of  the  complete  cost,  the  cost  of  the  program 
might  be  greater  than  $700  million  a  year 
because  of  the  additional  niunber  of  dry  holes 
that  could  be  encouraged  by  the  subsidies. 
A  drilling  contractor,  unable  to  find  sufficient 
work  to  keep  all  of  his  rigs  busy,  for  example, 
very  probably  would  be  led  by  subsidies  into 
drilling  wells  even  if  he  did  not  expect  to 
establish  production.  Efforts  to  limit  the 
cost  of  the  subsidy  by  controlling  the  drill- 
ing location  of  wells  would  Involve  the  Gov- 
errunent  in  endless  details  and  expense  re- 
garding geology,  geophysics,  and  other  mat- 
ters, and  subject  the  industry  to  stifling  con- 
trols by  men  in  Government  who  know  noth- 
ing about  the  business  of  finding  oil. 

Subsidies  in  maritime  shipping  are  closely 
related  to  the  fact  that  the  Govenunent  has 
Imposed  regulations  on  the  shipping  in- 
dustry which  result  In  high  costs  relative  to 
the  merchant  marine  of  foreign  countries. 
There  is  no  comparable  reason  for  subsidies 
in  petroleum  production.  The  oil-producing 
industry  feels  that  It  Is  entitled  to  reason- 
able tax  treatment  to  avoid  the  taxation  of 
the  capital  which  it  creates  through  the 
discovery  of  new  reserves,  but  it  does  not 
seek  subsidies  which  at  best  would  be  de- 
structive of  efficiency,  difficult  of  interpre- 
tation and  administration,  and  extremely 
expensive  to  the  taxpayers.  Oilmen  are  by 
nature  Individualists  and  are  opposed  in 
principle  to  Government  subsidies. 

You  further  Inquire  whether  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  benefits  from  the  depletion 
allowance  does  not  go  to  persons  "who  are 
not  the  ones  who  do  the  exploring  and  take 
the  risks."  Statistics  cited  by  the  Treasury 
Department  In  its  latest  proposal  to  reduce 
percentage  depletion  make  It  clear  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  benefits  go  to  the  com- 
panies— both  small  and  large — which  are 
now  engaged  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment." All  of  the  large  oil  companies  which 
produce  more  than  half  of  the  oil  in  the 
United  States,  are  engaged  In  extensive  and 
expensive  exploration  and  development  pro- 
grams. A  review  of  the  annual  reports  of 
these  companies  demonstrates  the  vast  stmis 
of  money,  running  into  the  bUlions  of  dol- 
lars, which  have  been  poured  into  the  search 
for  and  development  of  new  reserves  within 
the  past  few  years.  The  small  operators, 
Flmilarly.  are  spendmg  sums  proportionately 
as  large  considering  their  production.  It  Is 
not  true,  as  Is  sometimes  alleged,  that  the 
small  operator  searching  for  oil  today  sells 
his  property  upon  development  of  produc- 
tion. Occasionally  some  operators  sell  pro- 
ducing properties,  principally  to  put  their 
estates  In  liquid  conditions  to  pay  inheri- 
tance taxes,  but  the  great  majcw^ty  of  the 
operators,  who  discover  production  today  de- 
velop their  properties  and  produce  them. 
Such  operators  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
the  reasonable  tax  provisions  applicable  to 
oil  production  as  a  result  of  taking  risks  In 
exploration  and  development. 

The  purchaser  of  a  proved  property,  who  is 
still  taking  considerable  risks  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  recoverable  oil  and  the  fu- 
ture price,  generally  pays  a  price  which 
means  that  percentage  depletion  Is  of  no 
benefit  to  him  because  it  is  less  than  cost 
depletion.  At  the  present  time,  for  example, 
developed  oil  reserves  in  the  ground  gener- 
ally sell  for  about  $1  a  barrel  which  exceeds 
the  peixentage  depletion,  amounting  to  a 
maximum  of  71  cents  a  barrel  on  the  present 
price  of  $2.58  a  barrel.  If  the  percentage  de- 
pletion provision  Is  applicable  and  appears 
to  place  the  purchaser  in  a  position  to  save 


taxes,  it  influences  the  price  he  Is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  property  and  so  results  In  a  bene- 
fit to  the  operatcH'  who  found  and  developed 
it.  An  Inflationary  trend  which  raises  the 
price  of  all  commodities  may  result  in  tax 
benefits  even  to  a  purchaser  whose  cost  de- 
pletion at  the  time  of  the  purchase  exceeded 
the  prevailing  percentage  depletion,  but  that 
Is  the  reason  for  criticism  of  the  conditions 
which  bring  about  inflation  and  not  for 
criticism  of  the  operator  who  purchased  an 
oil  property  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  reason- 
able Investment  at  the  prices  then  prevail- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  criticism  that  the  benefits  of 
percentage  depletion  go  to  persons  who  are 
not  the  ones  who  do  the  exploring  and  tak- 
ing of  risk  is  meant  to  apply  to  royalty  own- 
ers. Even  the  royalty  owner,  however,  may 
take  risks  and  there  are.  In  fact,  many 
royalty  owners  who  are  also  engaged  in  ex- 
ploration and  drilling.  In  fact,  many  Inde- 
pendent operators  regularly  buy  royalties  as 
part  of  their  business.  Basically,  however, 
the  reason  for  application  of  percentage  de- 
pletion even  to  the  royalty  interest  is  to 
protect  the  capital  of  the  royalty  owner 
which  arises  from  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  oil.  The  royalty  owner,  as 
much  as  the  producer,  has  a  known  capital 
value  as  soon  as  production  is  established 
and  is  entitled  to  protection  of  that  capital 
value  before  his  Income  is  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  tax  rates. 

In  your  comments  relative  to  the  "in  oil" 
provision  you  seem  to  imply  that  percentage 
depletion  is  an  advantage  amounting  to  a 
tax  favor,  even  though  you  can  see  it  Is  war- 
ranted more  than  the  provision  regarding  oil 
payments.'  In  the  opinion  of  the  oil  indus- 
try the  percentage  depvletion  provision  is 
merely  a  recognition  of  the  penalties  in- 
herent In  the  risks  Involved  in  finding  oil, 
and  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  tax  penalty 
amounting  to  taxation  of  Its  capital  to  v^lch 
It  should  not  be  subjected.  Percentage  de- 
pletion merely  places  the  oil  Industry,  inso- 
far as  the  taxing  of  cafrital  is  concerned,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  industries  which 
do  not  create  new  capital  through  discovery 
of  hidden  resources. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Rex  G.  Bakzx. 


October  14,  1950. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker:  The  figures  which  you 
cited  in  your  last  letter  are  interesting  and 
significant.  However,  they  do  not,  I  believe, 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  a  large  ixt}p<x-- 
tlon  of  these  expenses  are  deducted  in  com- 
puting income  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction.  I  am  refer- 
ring, of  course,  io  the  optional  deduction 
allowed  for  intangible  drilling  costs,  and 
other  similar  deductions.'  The  figtires  you 
give  would  be  more  persuasive  to  me  If  they 
showed  a  comparison  between  the  costs  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  aggregate  deduction 
on  the  other.  By  aggregate  deduction,  I 
mean  not  only  percentage  depletion,  but  also 
the  deduction  allowed  for  intangible  drilling 
costs  and  other  expenses.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  comparison  would  be  nearly  as  fa- 
vorable as  the  figures  you  give  Indicates.  In- 
deed. I  should  think  this  might  be  a  major 
weakness  in  your  lu-gtunent. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  last  paragraph  of 
your  letter.  The  basic  difficulty  here,  it 
seems  to  me,  Is  one  which  Is  rarely  disclosed 
in  discussions  from  the  oil  coimtry.  This  Is 
the  "discovery"  allowance  which  Is  implicit 
in  percentage  depletion.  I  know  of  no  other 
area  in  our  tax  law  where  very  large  mcre- 
ments  in  capital  value  are  wholly  exempt 
from  taxation.  You  say  that  percentage 
depletion  is  necessary  to  enable  the  In- 
dustry to  preserve  Its  capital.     But  this  Is 
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obviously  lining  capital  in  a  double  sense, 
and  In  a  sense  which  is  not  applicable  to 
other  taxpayers.  F\)r  other  taxpayers,  that 
capital,  recoverable  through  depreciation,  or 
on  sale,  or  otherwise,  is  their  investment  in 
the  property.  Only  in  the  oil  business  do 
"discoveries"  become  capital  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Frankly.  I  find  some  trouble  seeing 
why  this  should  be  so. 

You  suggest  that  this  is  necessary  because 
of  the  risks  involved  in  finding  oil.  I  do 
not  minimize  these  risks.  I  know  that  in  a 
sense,  they  are  very  great.  However.  I  think 
a  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  for  the 
proposition  that  large  outfits,  like  the  Texas 
Co..  or  the  various  Standard  Oil  companies 
do  not  take  very  substantial  risks,  except  in 
a  sense  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  is 
said  that  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co. 
takes  risks.  Or.  to  put  It  another  way.  when 
the  operations  are  on  a  large  scale,  as  in  the 
life  insurance  business,  the  probability  that 
things  will  come  out  somewhat  as  planned 
is  very  great.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
probability  Is  nearly  as  great  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry as  in  the  life  insurance  business. 
Nevertheless,  experience  has  shown  over  the 
past  20  years  that  the  big  oil  companies 
stand  a  high  probability  of  success.  They 
have  no  dllBculty  recovering  the  costs  of 
their  unsuccessful  ventures  from  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  successful  ones.  I  really  seri- 
ously question  whether  it  can  be  shown  that 
percentage  depletion  is  a  necessary  compen- 
sation for  risks  taken  in  these  cases.  The 
situation  with  respect  to  wildcatters,  and 
the  problem  of  stripper  wells,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. But  the  big  companies  account  for 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  production. 
It  is  far  from  clear  to  me  that  percentage 
depletion  is  ever  necessary  either  <  a »  to  com- 
pensate them  for  risks  taken  or  (b)  to  safe- 
guard their  capital  Investments. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Erwin  N.  Griswold. 


October  16.  1950. 
Deak  Dean  Gkiswold:  Enclosed  is  a  section 
of  yesterday's  Houston  Chronicle  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  oil  and  gas  industry.*  It  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  cost  involved  in 
finding  and  developing  oil  and  gas.  and  of 
the  tax  burdens  borne  by  the  Industry. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Rex  G.  Baker. 


October  20.  1950. 

Dear  Mr.  Baker:  It  was  good  of  you  to 
send  me  the  oil  progress  section  of  last  Sun- 
day's Houston  Chronicle.  I  have  looked  at 
this  with  much  Interest. 

I  must  confess,  though,  that  I  am  still  not 
impressed  by  the  tax  burdens  borne  by  the 
Industry.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  industry 
presents  many  problems  and  bears  a  good 
many  burdens.  But  its  tax  burdens  would 
surely  seem  to  be  lighter  than  those  carried 
by  most  other  Industrial  enterprises.  Take 
a  look  someday  at  the  proportion  of  taxes  to 
net  Income  of  three  large  oil  companies,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  three  large  nonoil  indus- 
trial enterprises  on  the  other.  The  figures 
are  astounding. 

If  you  say  that  you  are  not  talking  about 
the  big  companies,  but  about  the  little  fel- 
lows, then  I  think  we  might  meet  on  com- 
mon ground.  But  a  very  high  proportion  of 
the  tax  benefit  goes  to  the  big  companies. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Erwin  N.  Griswold. 

October  26.  1950. 
Dear  Dean  Griswolj>:  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
receive  your  letters  of  October  14  and  20  on 
the  subject  of  taxes  paid  by  the  oil  industry. 
Your  interest  in  this  subject  leads  me  to  set 
forth  a  few  additional  points  about  the  oper- 
ations of  the  oil  Industrj-,  for  it  seems  that 
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th<  lack  of  general  understanding  of  the 
pe<  ullaritles  of  oil  production  Is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  the  tax  provisions  re- 
lat  ng  to  oil  production  are  often  criticized. 

J.  crucial  point,  as  brought  out  in  your 
let  er  of  October  14,  is  the  question  of  con- 
trii  mtion  of  the  developer  of  oil  production 
and  the  measure  of  the  capital  which  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  free  of  tax.  Two  points 
seen  pertinent  on  this  question. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  two  Indi- 
vid aals  investing  $500,000  each,  one  in  the 
search  for  oil  and  the  other  in  an  office 
building.  The  individual  searching  for  oil 
ma^  spend  $100,000  on  each  of  five  different 
lea«s  and  establish  production  on  only  one 
of  1  he  leases.  The  other  individual  erects  an 
offl  :e  building  with  his  $500,000.  Would  it 
fair  to  allow  the  oil  operator  to  recover 
capital  on  his  productive  lease  only  the 

OJD.OOO  that  he  put  into  that  lease?  II  the 
vldual  is  to  risk  his  money  in  the  search 
oil  it  would  seem  that  he  would  do  so 
with  the  prospect  that  he  would  re- 
cover more  than  the  $500,000  spent  on  all  of 
his  ventures  if  he  is  successful.  There  is 
always  the  chance  that  he  may  find  no  pro- 
du<  tion  with  his  investment  and  all  of  his 
capital  may  be  lost.  To  offset  that  risk 
must  be  the  attraction  of  a  reward 
with  his  success  If  he  finds 
oil.  Another  individual  might  venture 
$50).000  in  the  search  for  oU  and  discover 
twi:e  as  many  barrels  of  reserves  as  his  com- 
pet  tor.  due  to  skill  and  good  fortune  In 
thlii  latter  case  he  has  made  a  contribution 
to  lociety  which  is  worth  twice  as  much  as 
that  of  his  competitor.  As  soon  as  the  oil 
is  discovered  and  developed  It  can  be  sold 
in  place,  without  being  produced,  for  a 
kndwn  capital  value,  and.  In  case  of  such 
sal< .  taxes  are  on  the  basis  of  capital  gain 
rat  ler   than   current   Income. 

1  he  second  point  Is  that  a  producer  of  oil 
rea  Izes  two  distinct  kinds  of  income;  namely, 
a  cipital  gain  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  which 
has  been  held  for  a  long  period  of  time  and 
a  stiort-term  Income  on  the  operation  of  a 
producing  property.  The  capital  gain  Is 
measured  by  the  difference  between  his  in- 
vesment  in  establishing  the  production  and 
the  price  at  which  he  could  sell  the  oil  In 
pla;e  and  turn  it  over  to  someone  else  who 
would  then  make  the  current  profit  on  the 
ope  ration  of  the  producing  property.  The 
per  :entage-depletion  provision  results  in 
sut  stantlally  the  same  rate  of  taxation  as 
would  result  from  the  separation  of  income 
int)  Its  two  component  economic  parts  and 
the  taxation  of  one  part  as  capital  gains  and 
one  at  current  income  tax  rates.  In  the 
absmce  of  such  consideration  in  the  income 
tax  laws,  operators  discovering  and  develop- 
ing oil  would  be  encouraged  to  sell  their  oil 
In  place  rather  than  to  continue  in  business. 
It  irould  seem  to  be  In  the  public  interest 
for  tax  policy  to  permit  and  encourage  suc- 
cesJiful  operators  to  stay  in  the  business 
ratiier  than  to  sell  their  properties  to  others 
who  may  have  been  less  successful  in  the 
seaj  ch  for  oil. 

"Sou  raise  the  question  whether  the  oper- 
atic ns  of  large  oil  companies  do  not  in  effect 
red' ice  the  risks  of  this  business  to  those 
con  parable  with  a  life  insurance  company 
and  suggest  that  the  probability  that  things 
will  come  out  somewhat  as  planned  Is  very 
grei  ,t.  I  am  sure  you  would  find  that  the 
life  Insxirance  companies  do  not  consider 
their  business  in  any  way  comparable  with 
tha;  of  oil  production,  else  with  their  large 
funis  they  would  already  have  entered  this 
bus  n ess.  A  life-insurance  company  not  only 
knows  the  risks  but  also  the  precise  amount 
of  money  which  it  is  going  to  spend  and 
taki  (  in.  The  company  engaged  in  the  search 
for  oil  has  not  such  assurance.  It  only 
knows  that  if  it  has  average  experience  more 
thai  one  out  of  three  wells  that  It  drills  will 
be  I  Iry,  but  it  has  no  way  of  knowing  how 
mui:h  oil  its  productive  wells  will  develop 
or    fhat  the  value  of  that  production   will 


be  when  the  oil  Is  produced  over  a  pyeriod 
of  20  or  40  years.  A  decline  in  the  price  of 
crude  oil,  for  example,  such  as  occurred  be- 
tween 1926  and  1933,  can  wipe  out  the 
apparent  profits  anticipated  on  the  basis  of 
cost  and  price  realizations  at  the  time  of 
the  Investment.  Naturally,  the  Investments 
of  the  oil  companies  made  during  the  de- 
pression seem  very  successful,  but  so  do 
practically  all  other  Investments  made  at  the 
same  time.  That  fact  does  not  provide  any 
assurance  against  a  decline  In  prices.  The 
big  oil  companies  are  definitely  taking  very 
substantial  risks  which  may  break  them  as 
well  as  make  them  In  the  future.  The 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co  .  for  example,  has 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  Florida  and  to 
date  established  only  a  very  small  produc- 
tion. Unless  (jur  efforts  and  luck  In  that 
area  improve,  we  stand  to  lose  a  very  large 
sum  of  capital  that  Humble  has  risked  in 
the  venture  If  we  do  lose  our  investment. 
we  can  deduct  It  In  calculating  our  Income 
tax  payments  Just  as  any  other  business 
could  deduct  it,s  losses  on  an  unsuccessful  in- 
vestment, but  that  does  not  return  to  us 
the  capital  which  Humble  has  risked.  In  the 
year  1949  alone  Humbles  dry-hole  costs  were 
$32,267,000,  and  even  after  consideration  of 
the  reduction  In  Income  taxes  due  to  such 
loss  It  is  clear  that  we  risked  and  lost  a  very 
substantial  sum  of  money  We  can  have  no 
hope  of  realizing  a  return  on  that  invest- 
ment. Indeed,  the  investment  itself  is  wiped 
out. 

One  fln.il  olxservation  may  help  to  throw 
additional  light  on  the  question  of  the  oil 
industry '.s  risks  and  the  relation  between  its 
costs  and  deductions.  I  mentioned  in  the 
previous  letter  that  a  survey  by  the  Mid- 
Continent  Oil  &  Giis  Ass*xriatlon  showed  a 
close  relation  between  the  expenditures  for 
finding  oil  and  the  allowable  depletion.  In 
your  letter  of  October  14  you  ask  about  the 
optional  deduction  allowed  for  Intangible 
drilling  ajsts.  The  same  study  previously 
referred  to  shows  that  the  Investment  of  the 
companies  included  in  the  survey  In  drilling 
and  equipping  prixluctlve  wells  exceeded 
their  expenditures  for  finding  oil.  The  sum 
of  the  expenditures  for  finding  oil  and  for 
drilling  and  equipping  productive  wells  was 
approximately  twice  the  total  allowable  de- 
pletion of  the  companies  for  the  period  1925- 
48.  The  Investment  In  dr.lllng  and  equip- 
ping productive  wells  was  recovered  only 
once  as  a  deduction  of  Intangible  drilling 
costs  and  depreciation  of  tangible  drilling 
C'«t&.  I  did  not  mention  this  fact  in  my 
previous  letter  because  percentage  depletion 
relates  to  the  depletion  of  the  oil  Itself  and. 
therefore,  to  the  exoendltures  incurred  In 
the  search  for  oil  rather  than  to  the  tangible 
and  Intangible  investments  in  drilling,  which 
are  recovered  through  the  option  to  exjjense 
intangible  drilling  costs  and  the  deprecia- 
tion of  other  drilling  costs.  This  evidence  is 
(juite  significant  on  the  [Xiint  which  you 
considered  a  weakne.ss  in  my  previous  argu- 
ment. 

In  your  letter  f>f  October  20,  1950.  y(ni 
suggest  that  we  IcKik  at  the  proportion  of 
taxes  to  net  income  for  three  large  oil  com- 
panies on  the  one  hand  and  three  industrial 
enterprises  on  the  other.  The  point  you  are 
referring  U)  can  be  illustrated  from  the 
comparison  of  the  reports  of  United  States 
Steel  and  Humble.  In  1948  United  States 
Steel  showed  a  net  income  before  Federal 
income  taxes  of  $2:}9  million,  compared 
with  Humble's  net  income  on  the  same  basis 
of  $240  million,  while  United  States  Steel 
paid  Federal  income  taxes  of  $109  million 
and  Humble  paid  $54  million.  In  1949 
United  States  Steel  paid  $126  millkm  in 
Federal  income  taxes  on  a  net  income  be- 
fore taxes  of  $292  million,  whereas  Humble 
paid  Federal  inct)me  taxes  of  $18  million  on 
an  indicated  net  income  before  taxes  of 
$138  million.  The  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence In   the  effective  rate  lies,  of  course,  in 
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the  fact  that  a  coiulderable  part  of  Hum- 
ble's  net  Income  really  represents  capital 
gain  on  the  sale  of  its  oil,  and  thia  capital 
g.Un  should  be  taxed  at  25  percent  rather 
than  at  the  normal  corporate  Income  tax 
rate,  also  in  the  fact  that  Htunble  Is  taking 
its  depreciation  on  Intangible  drilling  costs 
as  It  makes  such  Investment  rather  than 
spreading  the  depreciation  over  the  life  of 
the  properties.  If  Humble  were  to  quit 
drilling  or  to  reduce  Its  drilling  operations, 
the  effective  Income  tax  rate  would  ma- 
terially Increase.  Over  a  period  of  time  the 
on!y  difference  between  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  a  steel  company  and  an  oil-produc- 
ing company  would  be  because  of  the  per- 
centage depletion,  which  Is  thoroughly  Jus- 
tified in  order  to  afford  fair  treatment  of 
the  capital  gains  realized  on  the  sale  of  oil 
as  it  is  produced. 

I  h.ive  taken  the  liberty  to  write  at  length 
on  points  suggested  by  your  letters  because 
you  have  shown  a  genuine  Interest  In  an  ob- 
jective Inquiry  about  the  facts  with  respect  to 
the  tax  provisions  on  oil  production.  We  find 
m  our  own  operations  that  the  business  of 
exploration  for  and  development  of  oil  and 
g.is  Is  very  complicated  and  not  always  fully 
understood  even  by  some  of  the  operators 
engaged  In  this  business.  It  has  been  my  en- 
deavor to  set  forth  Information  which  may 
help  to  give  you  a  better  picture  of  the  prob- 
lerru  of  oil  production.  We  believe  that  the 
problems  and  peculiarities  of  the  oil-produc- 
ing business  warrant  and  require  the  tax  pro- 
visions now  applicable  with  respect  to  per- 
cenUige  depletion  and  the  option  to  expense 
Intangible  drilling  costs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rex  G.  Baker. 


November  6,  1950. 
Dear  Mr.  Baker:   Please  let  me  thank  you 
for  your   letter  of  October  26.     I  have  read 
It  with  much  Interest,  and  I  would  like  to 
make  certain  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  It  seems  to  me  entirely 
clear    that   the   costs   of    any    oil    operations 
should    be    fuUy    deductible    from    Income, 
including  subsequent  income  from  other  op- 
erations, where  there  Is  no  current  Income 
agaln.st   which   the   costs   may   be  deducted. 
Taking   OS   an   example   the   situation    given 
ne.ir  the  beginning  of  your  letter,  if  a  per- 
son spent  $100,000  on  each  of  five  different 
leases,   and   established   production   on    only 
one   of    the    leases,    I    would   allow   the    full 
$500,000  to  be  deducted  against  Income,  other 
current  Income  from  any  source  if  there  was 
such  income,  or  against  subsequent  income 
from  any  source.     This  could  be  done  by  a 
system  of  carryovers.     If  the  present  5-vear 
limit "  on  carryovers  is  not  enough,  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  Its  being  extended.     I 
am  entirely  In  favor  of  taxing  no  more  than 
the    net    Income    of    oil    operations.     I    still 
find    It   somewh.it    difficult    to   see    why    we 
should  tax  less  than  that  net  Income,  which 
may  be.  and  often  is.  the  result  of  the  27 'j 
percent  depletion   allowance,  which  goes  on 
without  limit,  and  without  relation  to   (a) 
actual  depletion  sustained  or  (b)  the  aggre- 
p.ite  amount  Invested  by  the  Uxpayer  In  oil 
production. 

The  rest  of  your  letter  Is  devoted  to  what 
sfcms  to  me  to  be  the  heart  of  your  argu- 
ment. In  substance,  you  seem  to  be  saying 
that  all  Income  from  oil  production  should, 
In  effect,  be  taxed  as  capital  gain,  and  that 
this  gives  an  adequate  Justification  for  the 
present  depletion  allowance.  This  argu- 
ment, I   must  confess,   I  find   very  hard  to 

follow. 

Is  It  not  clear  that  Income  derived  from 
oil  production  Is  business  income?  Is  there 
any  other  sort  of  business  Income  which  is 
taxable  as  capital  gain?  When  the  grocer 
sells  you  a  can  of  peas,  he  sella  you  property, 
but  the  gain  lj»  taxable  aa  ordinary  Income. 
uo  matter  how  long  he  has  held  the  peas. 

Interna]  Revenue  Code,  sec.  122. 


The  same  is  true  of  a  manufacturer,  or  of  a 
real  estate  operator.  Indeed,  the  same  Is 
true  of  every  other  sort  of  business  Income. 
Why  should  Income  derived  from  oil  pro- 
duction be  treated  in  any  other  way?  Per- 
haps the  answer  is  that  all  Income  should 
be  treated  as  capital  gain.  That  would,  of 
course,  be  attractive,  and  It  would  not  result 
in  discrimination  between  different  types  of 
business  activity,  as  Is  the  situation  now. 
But  It  would  hardly  produce  the  revenue 
which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  is  necessary 
under  current  conditions. 

You  mention  the  fact  that  in  the  year 
1D49  alone  Humble's  dry-hole  costs  were 
$32,267,000.  But  every  nickel  of  that  was  de- 
ducted against  other  Income,  and  Humble 
was  not  taxed  on  anything  In  excess  of  Its 
net  Income.  On  the  contrary.  Humble  paid 
taxes  on  much  less  than  Its  economic  net 
Income,  as  can  easily  be  shown  by  comparing 
the  company's  net  Income,  in  its  reports  to 
stockholders,  and  the  much  lower  figure  for 
net  income  which  was  undoubtedly  given  on 
its  Income  tax  return  as  a  result  of  the  27V2- 
prrcent  depletion  deduction.  It  is  true  that 
Hiunble  risked  and  lost  a  lot  of  money  on 
dry  holes.  But  It  is  also  true  that  it  made 
even  more  money  on  other  activities.  And 
no  one  suggests  that  it  should  be  taxed  on 
anything  more  than  its  net  Income,  after 
making  full  allowance  for  all  the  losing 
ventures.  Frankly,  I  find  It  very  hard  to  see 
w!.y  the  dry-hole  costs,  fully  allowed  as  tax 
reductions,  have  any  bearing  on  the  Justifi- 
cation of  the  depletion  allowances.  There 
are  many  other  industries  which  have  to  risk 
large  sums,  without  why  immediate  or  cur- 
rent t.T.x  deduction.  I  need  to  refer  only  to 
the  steel  Industry  for  an  illustration.  There, 
large  sums  must  be  spent  which  are  capital 
costs,  and  not  deductible  at  all,  except 
through  carefully  measured  and  limited  de- 
preciation deductions.  In  this  respect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  oil  Industry  has  a  great 
tax  advantage,  quite  apart  from  the  unlim- 
ited depletion  deduction. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  your  argument 
seems  to  boll  down  to  the  proposition  that 
Income  from  oil  production  should  be  taxed 
as  capital  gain.     This  appears  near  the  end 
of  your  letter  when  you  state  that  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  "Is  thoroughly 
Justified  in  order  to  afford  fair  treatment  of 
the  capital  gains  realized  on  the  sale  of  oU 
as   it.    Is    produced."     This   argument   seems 
to  me  to  be  clearly  unsound.     I  can  see  no 
reason  why.  if  valid  at  all.  It  would  not  be 
equally  valid  to  all  other  Income  from  pro- 
duction.    Take,    for    example,    the    Income 
from    farms    or    from    manufacturing.     The 
farmer    produces    property.     The    manufac- 
turer   produces   property.     Yet   no   one    has 
ever  seriously  argued,   I  believe,   that  their 
gains  on  the  sale  of  this  property  should  be 
taxed  as  capital  gains,  or  that  they  are  cap- 
ital gains.     The  Income  from  the  conduct  of 
the  business  is  clearly  business  Income.     Oil 
production  is  clearly  a  business.     I  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  Income  derived  from  the 
business    of   oil    production    should    not    be 
taxed  as  ordinary  Income.     I  repeat  that  I 
refer    only    to    the    net    income,    after    full 
allowance  for  all  costs  Incurred  and  for  all 
capital    actually    Invested    In    the    business. 
But  the  percentage  depletion  deduction  goes 
far  beyond   this.     It  gives  a   very  large  de- 
duction,  which   bears  no  relation  either  to 
coets  or  to  actual  capital  investment.     I  am 
still  puzzled  why  anyone  should  think  that 
It  has  a  proper  place  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax  system. 

I  have  no  hostility  to  the  oil  Industry. 
On  the  contrary,  I  admire  Its  great  achieve- 
ments, and  its  great  contributions  to  the 
country,  its  economy,  and  Its  defense.  But 
there  are  also  many  other  forms  of  activity 
which  contribute  greatly  to  the  country,  its 
economy,  and  its  defense.  Why  should  they 
not  all  be  treated  the  same?  Why  should 
the  oil  industry  be  the  recipient  of  a  tax 


deduction,  enormous  in  the  aggregate,  wblch 
bears  no  relation  to  its  costs,  or  to  the  cap- 
ital invested  In  oil  production? 
Very  truly  yours, 

Brwht  N.  Gbiswold. 

novembes  8,  1950. 
Deak  Dean  Griswold:  Your  letter  reveals 
the  difficulty  that  even  a  man  of  your  abil- 
ity has  in  understanding  the  real  nature  of 
the  oil  business  and  the  risks  InvolTed  In 
finding  and  producing  oil.  After  all.  the 
basic  principle  Involved  In  the  depletion  al- 
lowance Is  rather  simple.  The  man  who  ex- 
plores for  oil  muEt  Invest  vast  sums  of  risk 
capital.  He  may  lose  this  capital  altogether 
on  unsuccessful  ventures.  He  may  through 
luck  or  skill  succeed  in  finding  an  oilfield. 
If  he  does,  he  creates  new  capital.  In  pro- 
ducing that  oil  he  depletes  the  corpus,  and 
if  the  taxing  away  of  his  capital  Is  to  be 
avoided  he  must  have  a  depletion  allowance. 
Only  In  this  way  can  he.  under  our  existing 
tax  rates,  have  enough  left  with  which  to  do 
further  exploratory  work  with  the  hope  of 
finding  new  reserves  to  replace  those  de- 
pleted by  production. 

There  is  no  way  to  compare  his  real  situa- 
tion with  that  of  the  steel  manufacturer 
or  the  farmer  mentioned  in  your  letter.  The 
man  who  builds  a  steel  mill  can  depreciate 
every  dollar  of  his  investment  In  time,  and 
through  depreciation  get  his  capital  invest- 
ment back  tax-free.  The  farmer  who  raises 
a  crop  does  not  deplete  the  corpus  of  his 
farm,  for  he  is  able  to  grow  a  new  crop 
year  after  year.  Therefore,  any  sums  he  may 
realize  from  the  sale  of  his  crops  are  ordi- 
nary Income.  Of  course,  he  can  charge  off 
depreciation  on  his  tools  and  equipment  be- 
cause they  wear  out  and  must  be  replaced. 

Thus  In  Its  essentials  depletion  does  noth- 
ing more  than  Efford  the  oilman  an  oppor- 
tunity to  replace  his  capital.  This  is  exactly 
what  is  done  with  the  owner  of  the  steel  mill 
who  is  allowed  depreciation  on  his  plant  In- 
vestment. To  me  this  analysis  is  simplicity 
Itself  and  I  cannot  see  how  Its  validity  can  be 
questioned. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
come  to  Texas  some  day.  Perhaps  you  would 
enjoy  a  trip  to  the  oilfields  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  the  widespread  wildcat 
operations  which  are  taking  place  In  this  part 
of  the  country.  Then  I  believe  you  could 
better  understand  why  the  enormous  risk 
capital  Involved  In  operations  must  be  re- 
generated out  of  the  depletion  allowance  on 
the  oil  that  Is  found  and  produced. 
Sincerely  yo\ir8, 

Rex  O.  Bakes. 


November  27.  1950. 
Dear  Ma.  Baker:  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
position  bolls  down  essentially  to  one  matter; 
namely,  that  oil  producers  are  entitled  to 
special  tax  treatment  because  their  Income  is 
essentially  capital  gain. 

The  argument  that  the  present  percentage 
depletion  allowance  is  necessary  to  enable 
you  to  recover  your  actual  cost  will  not 
stand  up,  particularly  as  applied  to  a  com- 
pany like  yours.  I  have  made  It  plain  that 
you,  or  any  other  oil  producer,  should  be 
able  to  recover  all  of  your  actual  Investment 
before  any  tax  liability  is  incurred.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though,  the  combination  of 
the  deduction  of  intangible  drilling  costs 
plus  percentage  depletion  gives  you,  and 
most  oil  producers,  a  deduction  far  In  excess 
of  your  costs.  I  have  no  doubt,  for  example, 
that  the  aggregate  of  these  two  deductions 
taken  by  Humble  In  the  years  since  per- 
centage depletion  became  available  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  aggregate  of  Humble's  actual 
costs  In  those  years.  There  Is  no  other  type 
of  business  enterprise  in  this  country  which 
receives  deductions  in  excess  of  costs 
through  depreciation  or  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  certain  Independent  wild- 
catters, It  may  be  that  a  succession  of  dry 
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boles  will  produce  costs  which  cannot  be  off- 
set, under  present  laws,  against  subsequent 
income.  This  should  be  largely  taken  care 
of,  however,  by  the  present  provision  of  the 
law  allowing  losses  to  be  carried  forward  for 
5  years.  If  this  is  not  enough,  I  would  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  any  change  in  the 
law  which  would  make  It  plain  that  no  oil 
producer  was  subject  to  tax  until  he  had  re- 
ceived deductions  equal  to  all  of  his  costs 
which  had  not  previously  been  effectively 
deducted  from  gross  Income. 

Let  us  try  to  test  your  capital  gains  argu- 
ment. Suppose  we  had  a  tax,  like  the  Eng- 
lish tax  or  the  Canadian  tax.  In  which  capi- 
tal gains  are  not  taxed  at  all.  Could  you 
successfully  maintain  the  position  that  in- 
come from  oil  production  is  not  subject  to 
tax  at  all,  because  it  is  capital  gain?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  answer  io  this  is  quite 
plainly   "No." 

The  tax  systems  which  do  not  tax  capital 
gains  all  draw  the  line  closely  between  what 
they  regard  as  capital  gain  and  profits  from 
trade  or  business.  It  is  clear  that  the  opera- 
tions of  oil  production  are  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness, within  this  concept,  as  well  as  under 
our  own  law. 

We  do  not  have  to  speculate  about  this. 
The  Canadian  income  tax  is  a  clear  example. 
Under  that  law.  capital  gains  are  not  taxed. 
But  it  has  never  been  seriously  suggested, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  the  Income  from  the 
production  of  oil  and  gas  In  Canada  should 
be  wholly  exempted  from  tax  on  the  ground 
that  It  Is  capital  gain.  On  the  contrary,  It 
Is  clear  that  It  is  regarded  as  income  from 
trade  or  business,  and  subject  to  tax  as  In- 
come. It  Is  true  that  there  is  special  allow- 
ance for  depletion  under  the  Canadian  tax 
law.  This  may,  however,  be  a  reflection  of 
the  special  deduction  allowed  in  the  United 
States  law. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
best  position  you  have  developed  is  the 
capital-gain  one.  Even  on  that  basis, 
though,  I  think  you  claim  too  much.  Under 
our  law  capital  gains  are  taxed,  though  at 
a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent.  But  the  per- 
centage depletion  deduction  is  supposed  to 
reflect  the  old  discovery-value  allowance. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  capital 
gain  on  the  discovery  of  oil  (or  other  min- 
erals) wholly  exempt  from  tax.  In  other 
words,  discovery  value — and,  therefore,  per- 
centage depletion,  to  some  extent — clearly 
goes  too  far.  I  think  I  could  understand  a 
provision  which  said  that  income  from  oil 
and  gas  production  should  be  taxed  as  capi- 
tal gain,  and  which,  accordingly,  completely 
eliminated  the  percentage-depletion  deduc- 
tion. Trying  to  get  both  capital-gain  treat- 
ment, and  the  percentage-depletion  deduc- 
tion, as  in  the  recently  defeated  provision 
about  in-oll  payments.  Is  clearly  trying  to 
get  too  much.  And  if  Income  from  oil  pro- 
duction was  taxable  as  capital  gain,  I  should 
feel  that,  under  current  conditions,  the 
present  25-percent  rate  was  far  too  low. 

However,  It  still  seems  to  me  that  taxing 
Income  from  oil  production  as  capital  gain 
would  be  quite  wrong.  Such  Income  Is 
clearly  Income  from  the  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  and  Is  not  capital  in  its  nature, 
even  though  It  arises.  In  a  sense,  out  of  In- 
creases In  the  value  of  property.  After  all, 
the  Income  of  any  manufacturer  or  retailer 
likewise  arises  out  of  Increases  In  the  value 
of  property;  namely,  the  property  which  Is 
manufactured  or  sold.  Such  Income,  how- 
ever. Is  clearly  not  capital  gain.  There  is 
no  better  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  why 
the  business  income  of  oil  producers  should 
be  taxed  as  capital  gain  merely  because  It 
is  derived  by  selling  the  property  that  they 
produce. 

You  suggest  at  various  places  in  your  let- 
ters that  the  oil  producer  should  be  able  to 
get  tax  free  the  capital  he  has  produced. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  line  of  activity  In 
which  a  person  recovers  tax  free  any  capital 


he  may  have  produced.  Even  In  the  case  of 
capital  gains,  the  basis  for  determining  gain 
or  OSS  will  be  only  the  amount  actually  In- 
ves  «d  in  the  property.  It  Is  only  the  oil 
industry  which  gets  a  return  free  of  tax  in 
exc  !S6  of  its  actual  capital  investment. 

Thus,  the  percentage  depletion  allowance 
tans  out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  special 
subsidy.  If  that  fact  were  more  generally 
understood.  I  cannot  help  wondering  wheth- 
er the  present  allowance  would  be  continued 
un^nodifled. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Erwin  N.  Griswoi.d 
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Decembkr  12.  1950 
IIear  Dean  Griswold:   As  I  interpret  your 
lettpr  of   November  28.   you   insi.'^t    that   oil 
ucers   receive   special    and    unwarranted 
treatment    and    that    all    their    income 
hc^Id  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income,  despite 
fact  that  in  your  letter  of  September  25. 
concede  that  oil  producers  are  entitled 
depletion  allowance,  merely  questioning 
advisability  of  placing  it  at  27 'j  percent. 
Actlially.   the  depletion   allowance   is    appll- 
to  relatively  few  oll-produclni<  pruper- 
In  practice,    cost    depletion   applies   tf) 
poorer    properties.      Furthermore,    per- 
age  depletion  is  limited  to  50  percent  uf 
income  derived  from  a  producing  prop- 
Thus,   In    general,    it    is    improper    tn 
to  27' 2  percent  depletion  rf.te  as  appli- 
e  to  all  oil   prop)erties. 

producer  of  oil  receives  two  different 
s  of  Income.     He  realizes  a  capital  gain 
loss  on  the  sale  of  an  asset  held  over  a 
period  of  time  and  a  norm,il  income  on 
operation  of  a  producing  property.     The 
ncdme-tax   law   authorizes   the   ta.xation   of 
nccme  and  not  capital.    Therefore,  any  capi- 
jain  from  the  sale  of  an  asset  held  over  a 
period  of  tin»e  should  not  be  taxed  as 
Income.      Only    the    income   derived 
producing    oi>eratlons    can    Justly    be 
tax4d  as  normal  income.     Consequently,  the 
etion  allowance,  which  makes  it  possible 
fljvoid  the  taxing  away  of  capital,  does  not 
special    treatment    to   the   oil    industry 
is  completely  Justified.     This  is   proved 
1  he  fact  that  the  profit  figures  for  the  oil 
industry  clearly  follow  the  same  pattern  as 
I  >ther  industries. 

Is  no  evidence  that  the  tax  provl- 
sloi^  have  resiilted  In  advantage  for  oil  pro- 
as compared  with  businesses  in  gen- 
The  fairness  of  a  tax  cannot  be  Judt^ed 
merely    looking    at    the    most    successful 
but  must  be  tested  by  considering 
average  results  for   all  operators. 

function  of  such  profits  as  are  realized 

taxes   Is   to   direct   investment   capital 

different  activities  In  proportion  to  need 

■e  is  no  evidence  that  profits  have  been 

1:  Igh  as  to  attract  any  more  capital   into 

oil  industry  than  Is  needed.     While  the 

ndustry    has    constantly    expanded,    the 

has    contributed    greatly    to    the 

maljitenance  of  low  prices  for  fuels,  to  eco- 

progress,  and  an  expanding  economy. 

profit  rate  on  oil  production  had  been 

by  higher  taxes,  the  capital  attracted 

the  Industry  would  have  been  reduced: 

additions  to  oil  reserves  would  have  been  less. 

smaller   supply   of   energy    would    have 

economic   progress    In    the    United 

and  the  price  of  gasoline  and  other 

petrfcleum  products  to  the  consuming  public 

would  have  been  materially  Increased. 

tis.  It  seems  clear  that  the  wisdom  of 
lepletion  allowance  Is  more  than  Justi- 
and  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
lepletion  allowance  Is  not  excessive  but 
t>een  only  enough  to  generate  new  risk 
required  In  exploring  for  oil. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Rex  G.  Bakes. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  thank 
riend  from  Illinois. 

hour    is    late.     Most    Senators 
hav^,  quite  wisely,  gone  home  long  ago. 
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and  I  shall  not  detain  the  staff  or  the 
Senate  very  much  longer. 

I  think  it  important,  however,  that  a 
few  thoughts  about  the  bill  be  placed  in 
the  Record  tonight  so  that  they  may  be 
read  by  Senators  over  the  weekend  and 
given  due  consideration  when  we  come 
to  vote  on  the  bill  next  week. 

I  should  like  to  attempt  to  put  the  bill 
in  perspective  by  a.sking  the  question. 
Why  do  we  need  more  rather  than  less 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government? 
Wliy  can  we  not  aflford  to  pass  this  bill 
as  it  came  from  the  Finance  Committee 
and  cut  another  $750  million  out  of  an- 
ticipated Federal  receipts? 

The  rrasons  are  indeed  quite  clear. 
The  Pi-el-.idenfs  budget  message  esti- 
mated a  surplus  of  $4,200  million  for  fis- 
cal 1961.  As  a  result  of  actions  taken 
by  the  Senate  and  of  actions  which  I 
am  sure  every  Senator  would  agree  the 
Senate  is  gointj  to  take,  that  surplus  of 
$4,200  million  would,  if  the  bill  were  to 
pass  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  be  entirely  eliminated, 
and  for  fiscal  1961  we  would  have,  in- 
stead of  a  surplus  of  $4,200  million,  a 
deficit  of  almost  $200  million 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  a  table  showing  how  this 
fi.s^ure  was  arrived  at. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  even  this 
estimated  deficit  of  $194,673,468  is  de- 
pendent upon  revenues  coming  In  at  the 
$84  billion  rate  the  administration  esti- 
mated last  January,   and  that  rate  is 
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based  upon  a  gross  national  product  of 
$510  billion.  That  rate,  as  we  end  fiscal 
1960.  has  probably  not  yet  been  achieved. 
The  prognosis  is  for  a  further  decline  in 
the  rate  of  production  in  the  steel  indus- 
tiy.  the  bellwether  of  our  economy. 

Automobile  sales  and  production  are 
falling  off.  There  are  other  signs  on  the 
horizon  which  would  make  a  realistic 
appraiser  of  our  economy's  future  think 
several  times  before  he  would  be  willing 
to  admit  that  we  could  attain  the  aver- 
age gross  national  product  of  $510  bil- 
lion estimated  by  the  Budget  Bureau  in 
January. 

There  is  a  very  real  chance  that  the 
deficit  which  I  have  indicated  might  be 
.substantially  increased. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  additional 
le venue  for  this  short  term,  not  only  to 
keep  our  fiscal  policy  solvent  and  to 
create  at  least  some  small  surplus  at  a 
time  of  substantial  prosperity.  If  it  un- 
fortunately be  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, but  also  in  the  long  run  it  seems 
abundantly  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  have  substantial  additional  Fed- 
eral revenues  to  remedy  the  obsole-scence 
in  the  public  sector  of  our  economy  and 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  remain  secure 
abroad  and  prosperous  at  home. 

I  will  not  go  into  great  detail  in  this 
repard.  except  to  say  that  in  the  field  of 
defense,  foreign  aid,  public  health,  hous- 
ing and  urban  redevelopment,  water  re- 
-sources,  Federal  aid  to  municipal  air- 
ports, area  redevelopment  legislation,  in- 
creased allowances  for  public  assistance, 
in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
mg.  and  particularly,  and  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Federal  aid  to  primary  and 
secondary  school  education  and  to 
higher  education,  will  increasingly  re- 
quire additional  Federal  revenue. 

To  this.  I  suspect,  there  is  no  possible 
rebuttal  from  anyone  who  has  seriously 
.studied  the  situation. 

Dealing  largely  with  the  foreign  policy 
aspects  of  this  question  which  I  have  just 
raised,  and  ignoring  temporarily  the  do- 
mestic problem,  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Thomas 
J  Watson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Corp.,  made  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Policy  Machinery  of  the  Committ.ee  on 
Government  Operations,  in  February  of 
this  year,  before  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  I  Mr.  Jackson]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment from  Mr.  Watson's  testimony  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  one  sentence,  which  summarizes  it 
all.  and  which  I  quote : 

One  of  our  first  sacrifices  must  be  a 
willingness  to  accept  higher  taxe.s.  if  neces- 
^•iry.  in  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose  of 
Keeping  America  ahead  of  the  world  on  all 
counts.     There    are   no   easy   solutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

'STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  WaTSON,  JR  ,  PRESI- 
DENT. International  Business  Machinss 
Corp. 

-Mr  Watson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  ;ippreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
■x-inre  this  subcommittee. 
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The  task  to  which  you  are  addressing  your- 
selves Is  of  paramount  Importance  to  the 
future  of  our  country  and  If  I  can  be  of 
some  small  help  to  you,  I  wUl  be  most  happy 
You  have  heard  several  distinguished  wit- 
nesses, men  with  vast  experience  In  govern- 
ment and  in  education.  Since  I  am  Just  a 
businessman.  I  have  been  wondering  what 
point  of  view  I  am  bringing  to  your  hearings. 
I  have  concluded  that  my  point  of  view  is 
that  of  a  citizen  who  is  concerned  about 
the  general  posture  of  our  country  in  to- 
day s  world. 

My  qualifications  for  appearing  are  only 
those  of  an  Interested  citizen  and  a  busi- 
nessman. The  IBM  Co.  has  been  operating 
in  an  increasingly  competitive  market  since 
World  War  n  and  we  have  had  to  make  major 
changes  in  our  operations  to  meet  this  com- 
petition. Therefore.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
my  reactions  about  our  response  to  the  In- 
ternational competition  now  being  thrust 
upon  our  country  are  based  upon  my  busi- 
ness experience. 

Like  many  Americans.  I  have  been  devot- 
ing a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  Soviet 
problem.  It  interests  me  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union  In  1937  as 
a  tourist  and  traveled  across  Siberia  to  Man- 
chukuo  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

Second.  I  was  stationed  In  Russia  for  5 
months  in  1942  as  a  U.S.  Air  Force  pilot  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try. Third,  and  most  Important  of  all,  I 
believe  the  present  challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union  for  world  domination  Is  serious — the 
most  serious  problem  our  country  has  faced 
In  decades.  If  we  meet  the  problem  sensibly, 
it  can  certainly  be  solved  and  we  can  con- 
tinue as  a  world  leader. 

My  whole  thesis  today  may  be  summed  up 
In  one  word — realism.  We  must  be  realistic 
about  the  Soviets — their  strong  and  their 
weak  points — and  we  must  be  realistic  about 
our  own  accomplishments  and  shortcomings. 
There  is  a  singular  lack  of  realism  In  our 
modern  United  States  and  it  has  evolved 
quite  naturally.  We  have  built  the  finest 
form  of  government  and  the  finest  way  of 
life  in  history.  We  live  amid  creature  com- 
forts and  luxuries  which  are  almost  un- 
believable to  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Everything  we  have  Is  so  nearly  perfect 
that  increasingly  since  World  War  II  we  have 
devoted  our  attentions  toward  preserving  the 
present  way  we  live — toward  preserving  the 
status  quo. 

No  nation  bent  on  preserving  the  status 
quo  has  survived.  We  cannot  remain 
stagnant.  We  must  rise  to  the  tasks  that 
face  us  as  a  Nation,  whether  or  not  we  like 
the  situation  or  the  tasks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance steadily  and  retain  the  world  leader- 
ship that  we  enjoy  today. 

I  believe  that  the  most  essential  require- 
ment confronting  us  as  a  Nation  Is  this:  To 
honestly  recognize  that  we  face  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  lives  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Realism,  as  I  have  said,  must  be  a  part  of 
every  American's  outlook.  It  is  a  primary 
requisite  for  victory  over  Russia. 

It  would  be  nice  to  think  that  every- 
thing the  Russians  do  Is  wrong  and  In- 
effective. This  conclusion  tends  to  make  us 
underestimate  the  potential  of  the  Soviet 
Union.     This  we  are  doing  almost  dally. 

While  we  are  unrealistic  and  comfortable 
in  our  present  way  of  life,  the  Russians  are 
completely  realistic — realistic  to  a  degree  al- 
most Inconceivable  to  Americans — about 
what  it  takes  to  achieve  their  goal  of  becom- 
ing the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth.  I 
began  to  appreciate  the  realism  of  the  Rus- 
sians during  my  stay  in  their  country  In 
1942. 

This  last  summer  I  went  back  to  visit  the 
Moscow  Fair  where  an  IBM  machine  was 
answering  questions  about  American  life. 
Here  again  I  was  Impressed  with  their  real- 
ism. Listening  to  their  questions  to  our 
bilingual  people  convinced  me  that  they  be- 


lieve In  communism.  They  do  not  strongly 
object  to  their  low  standard  of  living  be- 
cause they  believe  that  this  Is  necessary  to 
the  achievement  of  their  goals. 

They  have  an  Intense  pride  In  their  Jet 
aircraft,  their  use  of  atomic  energy,  their 
sputniks;  In  fact  In  all  of  their  progress  In- 
cidentally, within  Russian  borders  one  hears 
only  of  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  not 
the  military  uses. 

They  are  master  propagandists.  There  are 
displays  of  missiles  throughout  the  country 
and  they  are  usually  not  models,  but  mis- 
siles that  have  been  somewhere  and  show 
It  by  the  marks  made  as  they  reentered  the 
atmosphere. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  completely  unrealistic 
to  hope  that  the  Soviet  empire  will  topple 
automatically.  It  seems  equally  unrealistic 
to  think  that  if  somehow  Soviet  citizens 
could  be  brought  to  America  In  large  num- 
bers to  see  how  we  live  that  they  would 
then  go  home  and  change  their  system  to 
one  of  democracy.  The  Soviet  system  Is  well 
enough  accepted  by  the  average  citizen  so 
that  the  possibility  of  drastic  change  or 
revolution  can  be  discounted. 

If  we  can  begin  to  look  at  the  Soviets  in 
these  terms,  we  can  begin  to  achieve  a  real- 
istic appraisal  of  our  present  status  and  a 
realistic  plan  for  continuing  our  world 
leadership. 

Coexistence  with  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
possible  and  may  be  achieved  without  sacri- 
fice of  pride  or  dignity,  but  It  can  only  come 
about  by  being  prepared  for  war  until  an 
acceptable  dlsarmanent  agreement  Is  reached. 
We  all  recognize  the  ambition  of  Khru- 
shchev for  Soviet  success  and  world  con- 
trol. I  spent  3  hours  with  him  In  an  IBM 
plant  In  San  Jose  last  October.  Contrary  to 
some  of  his  appearances,  he  was  reserved  and 
polite  with  us.  Underneath  his  reserve, 
however,  one  could  feel  a  formidable  per- 
sonality— a  driving  ambition — great  vitality 
and  leadership  ability  and  a  cold  realism  that 
was  almost  physical.  He  and  his  people 
know  exactly  where  they  want  to  go  and  how 
they  propose  to  get  there. 

I  believe  that  the  winning  of  any  contest 
begins  with  Ideas.  The  creative  thinker  Is 
the  priceless  ingredient  of  progress.  We  have 
been  famous  for  nearly  200  years  for  foeter- 
ing  an  atmoephere  which  has  produced  the 
original  thinking  we  have  needagl  to  build 
our  Nation.  The  atmosphere  Isliftt  as  con- 
ducive as  formerly  to  the  breeding  of  new 
Ideas. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  to  criticize  new  and  cre- 
ative approaches.  President  Elsenhower's  in- 
vitation to  Mr.  Khrushchev  was  a  courageous 
and  Imaginative  step  in  seeking  a  solution. 
Yet  he  was  criticized.  This  tendency  to  re- 
ject the  new  and  the  creative  act  is  all  too 
prevalent  In  our  country  today. 

These  problems  of  national  attitude  are 
compounded  by  our  confusion  about  our 
competitive  posture  In  military  and  techno- 
logical areas. 

Freedom  of  speech  Is  basic  In  a  democracy, 
but  we  should  be  ingenious  enough  to  have 
freedom  of  speech  without  confusing  the 
public  about  our  military  posture.  Perhaps 
we  need  a  new  governmental  approach  which 
will  provide  that  all  debate  on  a  vital  and 
controversial  subject  remain  behind  closed 
doors  until  there  Is  some  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion, or  at  least  until  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity views  are  crystallized. 

I  suspect  that  I  am  discussing  a  question 
of  degree  and  governmental  discretion 
These  same  debates  must  have  arisen  in 
World  War  n.  but  rarely  did  they  reach  the 
public.  This  must  have  been  because  emer- 
gency had  forced  us  Into  settling  our  mili- 
tary and  budget  differences  privately,  in  or- 
der not  to  confuse  the  country  and  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Perhaps  we  must  realize  that  a  similar 
emergency   exists   today.     If   we   did.   public 
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testimony  of  subordinate  military  com- 
manders against  the  official  position  of  their 
commanding  officers  would  be  unheard  of. 
Tou  understand,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  sup- 
pressing any  point  of  view  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  helpful  to  the  national  defense.  I 
am  just  discussing  what  Is  the  right  place 
and  the  right  time  for  such  testimony. 

In  appraising  Soviet  advances — military 
and  otherwise — one  must  be  able  to  compare 
their  accomplishments  with  our  own.  To  do 
this  Is  extremely  difficult,  for  some  say  we 
are  In  a  good  competitive  position  while 
others  say  we  are  hopelessly  behind. 

The  facts  probably  lie  somewhere  In  be- 
tween these  points  of  view.  Unless  the  Gov- 
ernment can  agree  to  some  facts  on  a  non- 
pMUtlsan  basis,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for 
the  man  In  the  street  to  be  anything  but 
confused. 

I  believe  we  would  do  well  to  look  at  each 
other  and  admit  that  the  Russians  are  ahead 
of  us  In  certain  areas.  While  we  announced 
for  months  ahead  of  time  that  we  were  going 
to  put  up  a  satellite,  the  Russians  quietly 
lavmcbed  sputnik.  Then  we  began  to  talk 
of  how  we  were  going  to  get  to  the  moon. 
To  our  shock  and  dismay,  lunlk  was  already 
there — first  again. 

The  next  game  apparently  is  to  be  a  man- 
In-space  game.  We  have  been  preparing  for 
that  by  headlining  the  training  activities 
and  personalities  of  our  seven  astronauts. 
While  I  would  not  depreciate  them  for  one 
instant,  perhaps  It  wovild  be  better  to  say 
less  until  the  mission  Is  completed. 

Space  accomplishments  have  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  world  and  we  must  recog- 
nize that  we  cannot  be  second  best  in  space 
for  very  long  and  still  command  respect  and 
hold  world  leadership.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
we  are  in  a  war  of  scientific  development  as 
well  as  a  war  of  production.  We  must  have 
firsts,  firsts  in  space  and  firsts  elsewhere.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  be  leaders. 

We  may  gain  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
by  mixing  our  own  doubts  about  oiir  abili- 
ties in  rocketry  with  thoughts  of  the  su- 
periority of  our  Air  Force  and  other  weapons. 
However,  this  kind  of  thinking  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  long-term  world  leadership. 

We  have  some  firsts  today  and  we  can  be 
prood  of  them.  The  atomic  submarine  and 
Its  trip  under  the  pole  are  very  real  firsts, 
and  there  are  others,  but  we  need  more. 

In  addition  to  space,  military,  and  other 
technological  challenges,  the  Soviets  now 
cliallenge  us  in  the  underdeveloped  and  un- 
committed countries  of  the  world.  These  na- 
tions have  a  population  of  about  a  billion 
people — a  third  of  the  world  total.  They 
have  a  great  deal  in  common,  despite  their 
different  cultures  and  varying  stages  of 
economic  development.  Radical  political, 
economic,  and  social  change  is  going  on  In 
all  of  them. 

These  emerging  peoples  are  susceptible  to 
new  governmental  philosophies.  What  their 
choice  will  be  depends  largely  on  how  in- 
terested we.  in  our  warm,  comfortable  Amer- 
ica, become  in  their  problems  and  how  well 
we  sell  our  ways  to  them.  If  we  do  not  sell 
our  democratic  way  successfully,  the  Soviets 
will  be  there  seeking  to  sell  their  Comjnunlst 
way. 

To  those  not  living  in  the  advanced  indus- 
trial nations,  communism,  on  the  surface  at 
least.  Is  easy  to  describe  with  appeal.  It  of- 
fers what  sounds  like  a  magic  road  to  success, 
proposing  to  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to 
the  poor.  Couple  this  magical  sounding  con- 
cept with  recent  Soviet  technological  suc- 
cesses and  you  have  a  package  which  cannot 
help  but  give  the  underdeveloped  nations 
pause. 

These  peoples — this  one-third  of  the 
world — demand  economic  development  that 
will  keep  them  from  starving,  medical  atten- 
tion that  Will  keep  their  children  from  dying 
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at  an  farly  age,  and  education  and  technical 

to  help  them  help  themselves. 

win  these  peoples  to  a  way  of  life 

with  our  own,  the  Western  World 

a  majority — but  if  most  of  them  are 

comnfiuiilam  we  will  be  a  snaall  ml- 

In  the  world. 

must  find  a  way  to  draw  these  un- 

and  underdeveloped  nations  and 

to  us.     One  important  way  of  doing 

to  increase  our  trade  with  them.     To 

trade,  we  must  continue  to  reduce 

barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basis.     In 

also  we  are  challenged  by  the  Rus- 

&Cr.  Khrushchev  has  told  us  that  they 

;rade  least  for  economic  reasons  and 

p>olitical  purposes. 

must  realize  that  the  Communists  are 

qonunitted  to  the  contest  for  the  uu- 

natlons  while  we.  at  times,  seem 

and  unwilling  to  decide  whether 

in  the  race  or  not.    We  miist  decide  to 

ills  race.     Once  decided,  we  must  ad- 

the  program  year  in  and  year  out. 

abroad   to  help  oiu"selves  and   to 

uhderdeveloped  nations.    Let  us  not  get 

Investment  in  our  future  confused  with 

It  is  a  sheer  necessity. 

ifceet  these  challenges  of  the  Oommu- 

K\\\   require    sacrifices.      The    English 

,  Barbara  Ward,  put  it  this  way: 

10  time  in  history  have  nations  been 

the  privilege  of  defending  themselves 

Aiccessfully  and    also   at  a   level   they 

hey  can  afford.    There  Is  no  reason  to 

that  history  has  obligingly  reversed 

the  benefit  of  the  West." 

^annot  Jtist  go  along  with  a  buslness- 

1  basis  and  hope  to  win.     We  have 

throw    our    economy    into    full-scale 

on    with     the    Russians,    meeting 

challenges    whenever    and     wherever 

qccur.     This   is    not   an   easy   decision 

realistically   it   means   a   departure 

present  way  of  life. 

'rant  to  spend  everything  that  is  nec- 

for  all  of  the  programs  to  strengthen 

we   want   a   balanced   budget   and 

t  the  same  or  lowered  taxes.     These 

u-e   Incompatible.     One    of    our    first 

must   be   a   willingness    to   accept 

taxes,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 

purpoee  of  keeping  America  ahead 

world  on  all  counts.     There  are  no 

utlons. 

not  agree  with  people   who  suggest 
must  not  pvish  our  economy  to  any 
lecessary   to  win   in  con  peting   with 
because  we  then  might  lose  what 
Je  our  country  great.     If  we  do  not 
the  strains   necessary   to  win.   It   is 
that  at  best  we  will  live  in  a  Soviet- 
world,    and    at    the    worst   in    a 
province, 
us  are  strongly  opposed  to  greater 
t   controls,    but   I   would   rather 
*-eater    control    by    our    Government 
)ur  system  than  to  discover  one  day 
isiness  as  usual"  had  not  been  suffl- 
wln  the  battle. 

there  are  many  places  in  Gov- 

where  savings  can  be  made.    There 

e — in  or  out  of  Government — who 

ileny  this  fact.     The  diffictilty  is  that 

us  wants  to  make  the  savings  in  a 

area,  usually  in  an  area  in  which 

;  lot  vitally  concerned. 

that  a  more  bipartisan   approach 

problem  in  the  future  can  result  In 

but  I  would  hate  to  feel  that 

our   actions    to   combat    the   Soviet 

e  wotild  have  to  wait  for  these  Gov- 

savings.      Omi   President    has   ad- 

himself  to  this  matter  and  has  made 

savings.     We   have   the   Hoover 

i)n  the  same  subject  with  attendant 
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wojuld  be  fine,  of  course,  to  make  addi- 
«conomiea.  but  I  would  hat«  to  have 


the  village  burn  while   the   {leople  debated 
whether  to  buy  a  new  fire  engine. 

We  must  make  the  changes  in  order  to 
survive.  If  we  do  not  make  our  economy 
compete  effectively  with  the  Soviets,  then 
they,  not  we,  have  the  superior  system,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  rights  of  individ- 
uals, but  by  the  very  fact  that  theirs  is  the 
system  that  survives. 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  spend  1  penny 
more  than  necessary,  but  an  error  on  the  low 
aide  might  place  this  country  in  great 
Jeopardy. 

With  an  economy  that  Is  producing  twice 
as  much  as  the  Soviets,  and  Is  producing 
four  times  as  much  for  individual  consump- 
tion per  capita,  these  sacrifices  should  not 
really  hurt  us  much.  But  even  if  they  do, 
we  all  will  welcome  whatever  sacrifices  are 
necessary  when   we  realize   the  alternatives. 

When  a  bu.siness  is  faced  with  problems 
due  to  increased  comp>etition,  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  reorganizing  to  meet  this 
threat  is  to  have  a  single  individual  charged 
with  each  responsibility  within  that  business. 
Tills  is  done  simply  so  that  he  can  be  re- 
warded if  he  does  well  or  can  be  relieved  If 
he  does  poorly. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  similar  defi- 
nition of  responsibility  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  yet  I  believe  we  must  seek  ways 
to  achieve  this  type  of  organization  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  move  fast  enough  In 
the  future  to  adequately  respond  to  the 
Soviet  challenge 

With  the  right  organization  and  the  right 
men.  businesses  are  able  to  respond  ade- 
quately. The  responsible  leaders  must  have 
complete  authority  and  responsibility  in  their 
areas  of  Interest.  They  must  be  able  to  stop 
study  and  discussion  at  any  point  where  they 
feel  they  have  enough  facts  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision. 

Study  and  review  beyond  a  certain  point 
in  the  decision-making  process  of  a  business 
merely  delays  the  decision  and  confuses  the 
Issue.  Business  managers  must  be  cour- 
ageous enough  and  have  top  management 
backing  to  make  the  decisions  at  the  right 
time.  The  bigger  the  business,  the  greater 
the  temptation  to  delay  decisions  and  have 
committees  study  the  problem.  Thus,  with- 
out very  aggressive  management,  big  busi- 
nesses often  slow  down. 

When  one  comes  to  the  problems  of  man- 
aging: the  biggest  business  of  all— the  Gov- 
ernment— the  task  Is  staggeringly  great. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  busi- 
ness approach  offers  the  greatest  chance  for 
success. 

This  has  necessarily  been  a  very  general 
discourse.  In  conclusion,  may  I  summarize 
some  of  the  things  that  I,  as  an  ordinary 
citizen,  believe  we  must  do  to  bring  our 
country  successfully  through  this  difficult 
time. 

Our  national  goal  should  be  clear  superior- 
ity over  the  Soviet  Union  in  all  possible  areas 
and  we  .should  believe  enough  in  our  democ- 
racy so  that  we  will  not  be  reluctant  to  fully 
enter  the  contest. 

We  must  be  coldly  realistic  about  Soviet 
successes  and  our  own  and  balance  one 
against  the  other  to  evaluate  where  we  stand. 

We  are  in  a  crucial  contest  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Therefore,  we  must  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept any  sacrifices  necessary  to  win. 

We  must  cultivate  an  atmosphere  which 
will  foster  the  type  of  creative  and  un- 
orthodox thlnkmg  necessary  to  find  effective 
solutions  to  the  Soviet  problem. 

We  must  eliminate  or  cut  beck  all  pro- 
grams of  Government  spending  which  our 
commonsense  tells  us  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
an  emergency. 

We  must  balance  our  budget  and  even 
strive  for  debt  reduction.  To  do  this  may 
well  require  more  taxes  for  we  must  spend 
more  in  the  areas  where  the  Soviets  are  ahead 
or  moving  up. 
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Our  foreign  aid  programs  must  be  held  at 
reasonable  levels  until  the  underdeveloped 
nations  are  economically  Independent.  We 
must  realize  that  we  Invest  here  In  our  en- 
lightened self-interest  and  not  for  charity. 

We  must  sc«nehow  avoid  the  type  of  public 
debate  that  confuses  the  country. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we  must  do. 
They  will  begin  to  be  accomplished  when 
information  flowing  from  Government  to  the 
people  becomes  clear  enough  so  that  the  peo- 
ple  can   understand   the  emergency. 

Finally,  taken  out  of  context,  much  of  what 
I  have  said  might  be  construed  to  be  critical 
of  either  political  party  or  of  the  admin- 
istration. I  want  to  emphasize  that  our 
present  position  is.  in  my  opinion,  no  more 
the  fault  of  one  party  than  the  other.  The 
events  which  have  brought  us  to  our  present 
status  have  evolved  under  at  least  two  ad- 
ministrations, one  of  each  major  party. 

I  believe  the  Government  is  the  shadow 
and  the  measure  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
citizenry.  Our  present  dilemma  Is  caused 
by  Indecision  on  the  part  of  m'>st  Amer- 
icans. 

The  majority  of  Americans  do  not  feel 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  real  |>06sibilUy 
of  dominating  this  Nation  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  When  this  possibility  is  fully  under- 
stood, there  will  be  no  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  undertake  the  contest  and  win 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  the  question  arises, 
if  all  of  this  be  true — and  I  think  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  refute  the.se  conten- 
tions— where  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money?  The  money,  I  believe,  must 
come  first  in  terms  of  better  tax  enforce- 
ment. In  this  regard  Congre.ss  has  taken 
a  step  forward,  although  not  as  long  a 
step  forward  as  I  feel  we  should  have 
taken,  when  we  gave  to  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  two-thirds  of  the  sum 
he  asked  for  to  hire  additional  tax  en- 
forcement personnel. 

He  asked  for  3,000  additional  person- 
nel, which  would  still  have  left  the  bu- 
reau with  2,000  fewer  than  had  served 
during  President  Truman's  administra- 
tion, although  the  number  of  tax  returns 
and  the  number  of  taxpayers  have  in- 
creased by  10  or  20  percent  since  that 
time.  At  any  rate,  we  granted  him  fimds 
to  hire  2,000  new  men,  which  is  not 
enough,  although  it  is  a  great  deaJ  bet- 
ter than  last  year. 

The  ne.xt  obvious  .source  of  additional 
revenue  is  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes, 
wiiich  has  been  the  subject  matter  of  the 
debate  diuing  most  of  the  day.  The.se 
tax  loopholes  aie  open  and  notorious. 

Proposed  legislation  necessai-y  to  close 
them  was  drafted  many  years  ago.  It 
has  been  refined  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  now.  I  submit,  in  shape  to 
be  passed  without  any  successful  con- 
tention that  the  proposed  loophole  clos- 
ine  legislation  has  not  met  either  the  test 
of  legal  draftsmanship  or  the  test  of 
.lu.sticeand  etjuity. 

There  have  been  pioposed  ei?ht  tax 
loophole-closing  amendments,  which 
either  have  been  already  offered  or  will 
be  offered  by  Senators  who  will  present 
thtsc  amendments  before  the  bill  comes 
up  for  final  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  I 
prepared  showing  the  revenue  increases 
to  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of 
these  amendments  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Revenue  increases  to  he  expected  from 
amendments 
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Mr.  CLARK.  I  note  that  with  respect 
to  one  of  them,  the  repeal  of  stock  op- 
tions, which  will  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I,  we 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  a  meaningful 
estimate  of  the  increased  revenue  which 
we  can  anticipate  if  that  amendment  is 
adopted.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
revenue  will  be  veiy  substantial  indeed. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  can  we  not  wait 
until  next  year  when  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
promised  us  an  overall,  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act 
will  be  made?  My  answer  to  that  must 
be  that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait,  because 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  have  during  fiscal  1961  it  is  a 
deficit,  when  we  had  been  promised  by 
the  President  a  surplus  of  $4,000,200,000. 

I  believe  it  particularly  important  that 
we  should  close  these  loopholes  and  ob- 
tain the  additional  revenue  which  will 
be  used  to  remedy  the  obsolescence  in 
the  public  sector  of  our  economy,  and 
keep  us  strong  abroad  in  terms  of  mu- 
tual security  and  of  our  national  de- 
fense, so  that  when  the  new  President 
moves  into  the  White  House  next  Janu- 
ary, be  he  Republican  or  Democrat — and 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  be  a  Demo- 
crat— the  President  will  be  able  to  move 
forward  with  a  host  of  programs,  both 
domestic  and  abioad,  which  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  want  to  go  forward  with, 
and  his  hands  will  not  be  tied  because 
there  is  not  adequate  revenue  to  enable 
him  to  work  his  will. 

I  should  dislike  to  think  that  the  first 
thing  we  had  to  do  when  we  came  back 
next  January  would  be  to  raise  taxes. 

I  suggest  that  the  way  to  do  that  is  to 
close  the  tax  loopholes,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  able  to  operate  until  such 
time  as  he  can  get  shaken  down  in  his 
new  job  and  present  to  Congress  the  re- 
quirements for  a  budget  which  are  nec- 
e.'^sary  to  keep  us,  as  I  said  before,  strong 
abioad  and  prosjjerous  at  home. 

I  should  like  to  turn  briefly  now  to  the 
two  amendments  which  I  propose  to  of- 
fer at  a  later  date  when  the  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  next  week  for  final 
action.  These  are  two  of  the  eight 
amendments  which  I  referred  to  a  little 
earlier. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  first 
amendment,  which  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  bu.siness  expense  deductions,  and 


is  identified  as  "6-17-60— H"  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows. 

At  the  appropriate  place  Insert  the  fal- 
lowing section: 

"Sec  .  Disallowance  as  Trade  or  Business 
Expenses  Deductions  of  Certain 
expendittjkes  tor  entertainment. 
Gifts,  and  Club  Dues. 

"(a)  Amendment  of  Section  162. — Section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  ( d )  as 
(e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (C)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

■  (d)  Deductions  Denied  in  Case  of  Cer- 
tain Expenses.— No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  ( a )  for  any  expenses 
paid  or  incurred  for — 

"'(1)  entertainment  (unless  entertain- 
ment is  the  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  expenses  are  paid  or  Incurred  to 
further  such  trade  or  business),  except  that 
the  expenses  paid  or  incurred  for  food  or 
beverages  for  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  advance  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayers  may  be  de- 
ducted. If  such  expenses  would  have  been 
deductible  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection; 

■■'i2)  gifts,  except  that  any  gift  by  the 
taxpayer  In  the  course  of  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness to  any  person  may  be  deducted  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $10  p>er  person  per 
year,  if  such  exfienses  would  have  been  de- 
ductible prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; or 

■■'(3)  dues  or  initiation  fees  in  social, 
athletic,  or  sporting  clubs  or  organizations." 

"(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  proposes  to  disallow  the  de- 
duction of  certain  expenditures  for  en- 
tertainment, gifts,  and  club  dues  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  trade  or  business  ex- 
penses imder  section  162  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

First.  Entertainment.  The  first  part 
of  the  amendment,  which  would  make 
nondeductible  expenditures  for  enter- 
tainment with  two  exceptions  noted  be- 
low, would  end  the  legalized  tax  evasion 
now  practiced  by  America's  expense  ac- 
count aristocracy. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  rule  permitting 
the  deduction  of  ordinary  and  necessary 
expen.?es  has  been  stretched  to  cover 
some  rather  extraordinary  and  unneces- 
sary payments.  A  doctor  has  been  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  expenses  of  a  cabin 
ci-uiser— Richard  A.  Cutter  (21  TC  170 >. 
A  tavern  owner  has  been  permitted  to 
deduct  the  cost  of  a  Christmas  party 
given  for  children  of  the  neighborhood 
to  promote  good  will  with  their  parents — 
A.  D.  Miller  (TC  memorandum,  Docket 
No.  23754  >.  The  cost  of  tickets  to  hit 
musicals,  .shows  at  the  Stork  Club,  foot- 
ball and  baseball  games,  the  Mardi  Gras 
and  the  Kentucky  Derby  have  all  been 
claimed  as  part  of  the  ordinary  and  nec- 
e.ssary  business  expense  of  entertaining 
prospective  customers  or  clients — Roths- 
child and  Sobernheim,  "Expense  Ac- 
counts for  Executives"  <67  Yale  Law 
Journal   1363.   July   1958  >  :    Carson  and 
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Weiner.    'Ordinary  and  Necessary  Ex- 
penses" (Ronald  Press,  1959). 

All  of  these  luxury  expenditures  by  the 
expense  account  elite  would  be  disal- 
lowed as  tax  deductions  under  the  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment  preventing  de- 
duction of  entertairmfient  expenses. 

This  proposed  rule  contains  two  excep- 
tions. First,  those  taxpayers  in  the  busi- 
ness of  entertainment  would,  of  course, 
be  permitted  to  deduct  the  expenses  of 
entertainment  if  the  expenses  were  paid 
or  incurred  to  further  such  trade  or  busi- 
ness. 

Secondly,  the  expenses  of  buying  a 
dinner  or  drink  for  a  prospective  cus- 
tomer, if  deductible  under  existing  law, 
would  continue  to  be  deductible  if  the 
expenses  were  paid  or  incurred  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  trade  or  business 
of  the  taxpayer.  This  language  has  been 
drafted  to  permit,  in  most  cases  the  de- 
duction of  the  expenses  of  wining  and 
dining  customers,  if  the  expenditures 
meet  all  other  tests  presently  provided 
under  the  regulations. 

The  annual  total  of  expense  account 
spending  has  been  estimated  to  be  be- 
tween $5  and  $10  billion.  The  deduc- 
tions claimed  from  these  sums  have  been 
computed  to  result  in  an  annual  revenue 
loss  of  from  $1  to  $2  billion.  It  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  exactly  how  much  of 
this  sum  is  made  up  of  expenses  and 
deductions  for  luxury  entertainment 
items,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
amounted  to  20  percent  of  the  totals 
which  I  have  mentioned.  If  so,  the 
revenue  saving  which  would  result  from 
the  passing  of  this  portion  of  the 
amendment  alone  would  amount  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Second.  Gifts.  The  second  part  of 
the  amendment  prevents  the  deduction 
of  gifts  in  excess  of  $10  in  value  as  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  business  expenses. 

Printers  Ink  estimated  annual  expend- 
itures for  business  gifts  in  the  United 
States  in  1959  at  $300  million — October 
23  issue,  page  81.  The  large  bulk  of  this 
spending  is  paid  for  by  corporations  and 
the  UJS.  Treasury  bears  50  percent  of  the 
ijltimate  cost. 

The  business  gift-giving  custom  is  re- 
sented by  most  businessmen  who  feel 
trapped  by  the  practice.  Printers  Ink 
reported  that  75  percent  of  the  top 
executives  quoted  by  the  magazine 
"thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  custom 
of  corporate  gift  giving.  "  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  News  Roundup  of  De- 
cember 7,  1959.  stated  that  many  com- 
panies would  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  snuff  out  a  practice  of  gift  giving  they 
have  frowned  on  for  years. 

The  abuses  in  this  area  have  been 
flagrant  ones  and  I  cite  the  case  of 
Olivia  de  Havilland  Goodrich — 20  TC 
323.  In  that  case  the  court  permitted 
Miss  de  Havilland,  the  movie  star,  to  de- 
duct as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  the  costs  of  gifts  of  a  $775  oil 
painting  to  her  agent:  a  $920  silver  tea 
set  and  coffee  pot  to  her  dialog  direc- 
tor: and  an  $810  gold  necklace  and  gold 
clips  to  her  dress  designer.  In  each  in- 
stance Miss  de  Havilland  certified,  and 
the  tax  authorities  found,  that  the  gift 
was  made  solely  for  business  pmposes. 
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not  U<T  personal  reasons,  although  the 
recipifints  were  all  longtime  associates 
and  tl  lat  the  value  of  the  gifts  was  "com- 
mensirate  with  the  service  rendered." 
Tax  1  iw  has  reduced  the  noble  art  of 
gift  g  ving  to  an  ignoble  plane. 

I  as  c  the  Senate  to  consider  whether 
a  similar  gift  by  a  siu"geon  to  his  operat- 
ing room  staff,  or  by  a  school  principal 
to  tha  teachers  of  his  school  would  be 
held  d  eductible. 

Sur'ly  the  allowance  of  a  $10  gift  per 
persor  per  year  will  suffice  to  cover  all 
reasor  able  expenditures  by  businessmen. 

Charitable  contributions,  of  coui'se, 
would  continue  to  be  deductible  as  pro- 
vided n  section  170  of  the  code,  which  is 
not  af  ected  by  the  amendment. 

Third.  Club  dues.  Finally  the  amend- 
ment 1 1'ould  disallow  deductions  for  "dues 
or  ini  iation  fees  in  social,  athletic  or 
sporting  clubs  or  organizations."  The 
practise  of  many  business  and  profes- 
sional men  of  joining  country  chibs  and 
other  social  organizations,  and  charging 
part  o  ■  all  of  their  dues  and  fees  as  busi- 
ness e;:pense  deductions,  is  a  well-known 
racket  In  virtually  all  instances  the 
persor  al  return  to  the  taxpayer  is  high 
and  i  is  impossible  for  the  auditing 
agentf  to  assign  an  arbitrary  percentage 
of  sue  1  fees  and  dues  as  proper  business 
expenses.  I  see  no  justification  for  con- 
tinuin ',  a  practice  known  to  be  an  open 
Invita'  ion  to  fraud.  The  term  "social, 
athlete  or  sporting  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions" is  used  in  code  section  4241  deal- 
ing with  club  dues  taxes  and  there  is  a 
histor;  ■  of  regulation  and  case  interpreta- 
tion w  lich  will  make  this  an  easy  provi- 
sion U.  administer. 

A  cc  nservative  estimate  of  total  reve- 
nue >rhich  would  be  raised  by  this 
amenc  ment  would  be  S250  million. 

Mr.  President,  one  type  of  entertain- 
ment expense  which  would  be  nonde- 
ductib  e  under  this  amendment  would  be 
the  ejpenses  connected  with  operating 
and  maintaining  yachts,  unless  yachting 
were  the  taxpayer's  business.  Many 
corporations  now  keep  yachts  for  cnter- 
tainm*  nt  purposes  totally  removed  from 
the  normal  activities  of  the  corporation. 
I  have  compiled  a  list  of  yachts  kept  in 
Floridi  I  waters  by  out-of-State  concerns, 
from  ijloyd's  Register.  Obviously  I  do 
not  kr  ow  how  these  business  taxpayers, 
who  do  not  appear  to  be  in  yachting 
business,  treat  their  yachting  expenses 
for  taic  purposes.  If  they  now  treat 
them  IS  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  and  claim  deductions  for  them, 
as  oth  sr  taxpayers  have  in  cases  I  have 
referred  to,  they  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  do  JO  if  my  amendment  becomes  law. 
I  ask  li  nanimous  consent  that  the  list  be 
inserte  [1  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Revised  List  of  Corporate  Yachts  in  Florida 
(Taken    from   Lloyd's  Register   of    American 
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Yachts,   1958) 
lie  II:  Wood.  44  feet  6  inches,  1952, 
Chrysler    engines.    200   horsepower; 
Richardson  Tractor  Co.,  R.  L.  Rich- 
home  port,   Port  Lauderdale,  Pla. 
Bobbie  L  II:    Wood,  56  feet   10  Inches, 
oil  engines,  GMC,  224  horsepower: 
the  King  Zeero  Co.,   J.   L.   Morrison. 
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president;  home  port.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla  ; 
port  oX  registry,  Chicago,  111. 

3.  Calypso:  Steel,  50  feet,  1947;  oil  engine, 
GMC;  owner,  Spring  Brook  Development 
Corp.,  Wm.  A.  Simons,  president;  home  port. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  port  of  registry,  St 
Lf)uis,  Mo. 

4.  Cardi-All:  Wood.  57  feet  4  inches,  1930; 
two  oil  engines.  GMC;  owner,  Bech-Lev 
Corp ,  S.  Jay  Leney,  president;  home  port, 
Chicago,  111.;  port  of  registry,  Miami,  Fla. 

5.  Coronet:  Wood  78  feet,  1926;  two  GMC 
oil  engines;  owner.  Welcome  Wagon,  Inc  . 
Thomas  W.  Brlggs.  president;  home  port  and 
port  of  registry,  St.  Augustine.  Fla. 

8.  Domina  II:  Wood.  60  feet  8  Inches,  1920; 
one  gas  engine;  owner.  Century  American 
Corp.;  home  port,  Marathon  Shores  Fla  ;  port 
of  regi.stry.  Chicago.  i:i. 

7.  FirehuU:  Wood,  57  feet  9  inches,  1940: 
two  GMC  oil  engines,  200  horsepower;  owner, 
Shedd-Brown.  Inc  ;  home  port.  Miami,  Fla.; 
port  of  registry,  Miami,  Fla. 

8.  Georgie  May:  Wood,  43  feet,  1955:  two 
gas  Chr\-sler  engines,  235  horsepower;  owner, 
Critz  Buick  Co  ;  Dale  Critz,  president;  home 
port.  West  Palos  Beach,  Fla.;  port  of  registry. 
S  ivannah,  Ga. 

9.  Glass  Breaker:  Wood,  56  feet  11  inches. 
1944;  two  GMC  oil  engines,  160  horsep<jwer; 
owner.  Syndicate  Glass,  Inc  ;  home  jwrt.  Port 
Lauderdale,  Fla.;  port  of  registry,  Miami. 
Fla. 

10.  Hounhel:  Wood.  39  feet  11  Inches. 
1940:  two  Gray  oil  engines;  owner,  American 
Carloadlng  Corp  ;  home  port.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

11.  Jcanie  Belle  II:  Wood,  48  feet  9  Inches, 
1939;  two  GMC  oil  engines,  216  horsepower; 
owner,  Storer  Broadcasting  Co.;  home  port, 
Miami.  Pla.;    port  of  registry,  Miami.  Fla. 

12  Magna-Mar:  Wood.  61  feet  1  Inch,  1941: 
two  GMC  oil  engines;  owner,  the  Magnavox 
Co  ;  home  port.  West  Palm  Beach;  port  of 
re2;istry.  West  Palm  Beach, 

13  Mary  Jane:  Wood.  56  feet,  1936:  two 
GMC  oil  engines:  owner.  Southern  Sash,  Inc.; 
home  port.  Fort  Lauderdale;  port  of  registry, 
Pen.=acoIa,  Fla. 

14.  Papyrus  II:  Wood,  28  feet  6  Inches, 
1947;  one  Chrysler  gas  engine;  owner,  Johann 
First  Community  Library,  Roger  Amory. 
president;  home  port.  Boca  Grande;  port  of 
registry,  Tampa,  Fla. 

15.  Pegasus:  Wood,  60  feet  5  Inches.  1936: 
two  GMC  oil  engines,  151  horsepower;  owner. 
Intercoastal  Dredging  Co  ;  home  port.  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

16.  Queenie:  Wood.  55  feet,  1957;  two  GMC 
oil  engines,  550  horsepower;  owner.  Queen 
Knitting  Mills.  Samuel  and  Robert  Saleg- 
man;  home  port.  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  port  of 
registry,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

17.  Seagoin  III:  Wood,  36  feet,  1946;  two 
Chrysler  gas  engines.  250  horsepower;  owner, 
Lehigh  Structural  Steel  Co ;  home  port. 
Miami,  Pla. 

18.  Ses-Sah-Moie:  Wood,  41  feet  3  Inches, 
1953;  two  Chrysler  gas  engines.  160  horse- 
power; owner,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  :  home 
port.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

19.  Star  Dust:  Wood,  27  feet  6  Inches,  1941: 
one  Universal  pns  engine;  owner,  US  Flying 
Services,  Inc  ,  George  W,  Rlfley;  home  port, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

20.  The  Pixte  P:  W(K)d.  43  feet.  1957;  two 
GMC  oil  engines.  197  horsepower;  owner. 
Putniim  Publishing  Co.;  home  port.  Pompano 
Beach.  Fla.;   port  of  registry,  Chicago.  III. 

Mr,  CL.^RK.  My  second  amendment 
deals  with  the  problem  of  the  proper 
definition  of  capital  gains.  It  would 
eliminate  preferential  capital  gains 
treatment  of  income  from  the  sale  of 
depreciable  personal  property  and  other 
peripheral  items  which  are  not  true  cap- 
ital assets. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that    the    amendment,   designated 
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"6-17-60-G,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  section  1231  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property 
used  In  the  trade  or  business  and  involun- 
tary conversions)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•'  Sbc.  1231,  Real  propebty  usq  in  the  trade 

OH    BUSINESS    and    INVOLUNTART 
CONVERSIONS 

"  'If,  during  the  taxable  year,  the  recog- 
nized gains  on  sales  or  ex:hange6  of  real 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  business  and 
held  for  more  than  six  months,  plus  the 
recognized  gains  from  the  compulsory  or 
involuntary  conversion  (as  a  result  of  de- 
struction In  whole  or  In  part,  theft  or  sei- 
zure, or  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  requisi- 
tion or  condemnation  or  the  threat  or  immi- 
nence thereof)  of  real  property  used  In  the 
trade  or  business  and  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  six  months  Into  other  prop- 
erty or  money,  exceed  the  recognized  losses 
from  such  sales,  exchanges,  and  conversions, 
such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  considered  as 
gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets  held  for  more  than  six  months. 
If  such  gains  do  not  exceed  such  losses,  such 
gains  and  losses  shall  not  be  considered  as 
gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of 
capital  assets.  For  purposes  of  this  subec- 
tlon— 

*"  ( 1 )  in  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  gains  exceed  losses,  the  gains  de- 
scribed therein  shall  be  Included  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  taken  into  account  In  com- 
puting gross  Income  and  the  losses  described 
therein  shall  be  Included  only  If  and  to  the 
extent  taken  Into  account  In  computing  tax- 
able Income,  except  that  section  1211  shall 
not  apply:   and 

"'(2)  losses  upon  the  destruction.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  theft  or  seizure,  or  requi- 
sition or  condemnation  of  real  property  used 
In  the  trade  or  business  or  capital  assets 
held  for  more  than  six  months  shall  be  con- 
sidered losses  from  a  compulsory  or  Invol- 
untary conversion.  In  the  case  of  any  cap- 
ital assets  held  for  more  than  six  months 
and  held  for  the  production  of  income,  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  loss,  in 
respect  of  which  the  taxpayer  is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  In  any  amount, 
arising  from  Are,  storm,  shipwreck,  or  other 
casualty,  or  from  theft." 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act," 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said,  and  I  concur,  that  the  capital 
gains  subchapter  of  the  code  "has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  impressive  loop- 
holes in  the  Federal  revenue  structure" — 
joint  committee  print,  "The  Federal 
Revenue  System:  Facts  and  Problems, 
1959,"  page  62. 

Low  capital  gains  rates  are  applicable, 
of  course,  only  to  income  from  transfers 
of  "capital  assets."  One  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  capital  gains  subchapter 
has  become  a  tax-dodge  refuge  is  to  be 
found  in  the  exceptions  created  by  Con- 
gress to  broaden  the  code  definition  of 
"capital  asset." 

Section  1221  of  the  code  defines  "capi- 
tal asset"  as  follows: 

The  term  "capital  asset"  means  property 
held  by  the  taxpayer  (whether  or  not  con- 
nected with  his  trade  or  business),  but  does 
not  include  (1)  stock  in  trade  of  the  tax- 
payer or  other  property  of  a  kind  which 
would  properly  be  Included  In  the  inventory 


of  the  taxpayer  If  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year,  or  property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer prlmarly  for  sale  to  customers  In  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business;  (2) 
property,  used  In  his  trade  or  business,  of  a 
character  which  is  subject  to  the  allowance 
for  depreciation  provided  In  section  167.  or 
real  property  used  In  his  trade  or  business; 

The  definition  of  "capital  assets"  im- 
derwent  many  legislative  changes  since 
Congress  introduced  the  concept  into  the 
tax  structure  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1921. 
Since  the  1930s,  however,  the  definition 
has  been  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  indicated  above;  that  is,  a  sweeping 
inclusion  of  "property  held  by  the  tax- 
payer '  and  broad  exclusions  of  large 
categories  of  property  from  which  income 
is  derived  which  could  be  regarded  as  the 
everyday  profits  of  the  business  and 
commercial  world. 

The  purpose  of  the  exclusions  and 
their  application  to  the  obvious  situa- 
tions are  relatively  clear ;  the  nonnal  re- 
ceipts of  the  corner  grocery  store,  the 
big  city  department  store,  and  of  the 
lar;;e  manufacturing  concerns  are  ordi- 
nary income  even  though  they  arise  from 
the  sale  of  'property."  But  a  sale  of* 
stock  on  a  stock  exchange  by  the  average 
investor,  a  sale  of  a  parcel  of  undevel- 
oped land  purchased  as  an  investment, 
or  a  sale  of  residence  give  rise  to  capital 
gain. 

Many  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general 
definition  of  "capital  asset"  which  have 
been  created  over  the  years  by  Congress 
are  contained  in  section  1231  of  the  code. 
It  is  this  section  which  would  be  amended 
by  this  bill  to  repeal  provisions  which 
have  stretched  the  general  definition  of 
"capital  asset"  to  include  five  types  of 
property  which  were  not  originally  con- 
sidered to  be  capital  assets. 

Perhaps  the  largest  loophole  in  the 
entire  capital  gains  area  involves  the  tax 
treatment  as  capital  gains  of  depreciable 
personal  property.  As  noted  above,  the 
general  definition  of  capital  asset  ex- 
pressly excludes  depreciable  property 
used  in  trade  or  business,  and  one  would 
assume  that  gains  realized  from  sale  of 
such  property  would  be  taxed  as  ordi- 
nary income.  This  was  the  case  until 
1942.  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  that  year, 
however.  Congress  legislated  that  gains 
realized  from  sale  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty held  for  more  than  6  months  were 
to  be  treated  as  capital  gains,  although 
losses  were  to  continue  to  be  treated  as 
ordinary  losses.  The  justification  for 
this  change  in  the  law  was  that  treat- 
ment of  gains  from  transfer  of  depre- 
ciable property  as  ordinary  income  had 
"seriously  adverse  effect  on  replacement 
practices" — joint  committee  print,  "The 
Federal  Revenue  System:  Facts  and 
Problems,  1959,"  page  47.  This  provision 
of  the  1942  law  is  now  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1231  of  the  1954  code  which  asserts 
that  "recognized  gains  on  sales  and  ex- 
changes of  property  used  in  trade  or 
business  held  for  more  than  6  months 
into  other  property  or  money,  shall  be 
considered  as  gains  from  sales  or  ex- 
changes of  capital  assets." 

The  new  methods  for  claiming  de- 
preciation approved  in  the  1954  code, 
permitting  the  writeoff  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  property  instead 
of  50  percent  of  the  cost  as  previously 


provided,  eliminated  the  major  force 
of  argument  advanced  earlier  for  ex- 
tending capital  gains  treatment  to  in- 
come from  transfer  of  depreciable  per- 
sonal property  to  encourage  "replace- 
ment practices."  In  other  words,  re- 
placement of  property  at  low  tax  cost 
was  given  an  enormous  stimulus  by  the 
new  liberal  methods  of  claiming  depre- 
ciation permitted  in  the  1954  code. 

Commerce  Department  statistics  show 
the  spectacular  rise  in  depreciation 
claims  since  the  1954  code  went  into 
effect.  Prom  a  record  high  in  1953  of 
$11.8  billion,  the  volume  of  depreciation 
deductions  almost  doubled  to  reach  $31.5 
billion  in  1958.  Whereas  depreciation 
was  the  source  of  only  30  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  by  corporations  for  new 
capital  goods  and  replacements  in  1947, 
it  was  the  source  of  67  percent  of  all  cap- 
ital spending  by  corporations  in  1958.  A 
recent  business  survey  by  the  McGraw- 
Hill  Co.  indicates  that  depreciation  \*-ill 
continue  to  supply  a  greater  volume  of 
the  fimds  needed  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  for  at  least  the  next  4  years 
and  that  by  1962  the  total  will  total 
$26  billion  and  depreciation  will  be  the 
source  of  79  percent  of  all  capital  spend- 
ing. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  businessmen 
have  found  a  reliable  source  of  funds  to 
use  in  financing  replacement  of  used 
plant  and  equipment  in  fast  writeoff  de- 
preciation deductions.  To  put  on  top 
of  this  the  added  incentive  of  permitting 
capital  gains  treatment  of  income  from 
sale  of  depreciable  property  would  no 
longer  seem  to  be  justified. 

My  amendment  would  tax  such  income 
at  ordinary  income  rates.  This  should 
not  have  an  appreciable  effect  on  current 
replacement  practices  but  it  should  sub- 
stantially increase  tax  receipts. 

PERIPHERAL   ITEMS 

Capital  gains  treatment  has  also  been 
extended  by  Congress  in  recent  years  to 
cover  income  from  a  number  of  periph- 
eral items  which  cannot  properly  be 
considered  as  "capital  assets"  in  the  nor- 
mal sense  of  the  term. 

Thus  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943.  capi- 
tal gains  treatment  was  extended  to  in- 
come from  cutting  or  disposal  of  timber 
which  had  previously  been  taxed  at  or- 
dinary income  rates. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951,  the  same 
preferential  treatment  was  permitted  for 
income  from  sale  of  livestock  held  for 
more  than  12  months  which  had  pre- 
viously been  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
rates. 

In  the  same  act,  receipts  from  un- 
harvested  crops  and  coal  royalties  were 
held  to  be  capital  gains  although  both 
types  of  income  had  been  subject  to  ordi- 
nary income  rates  imtil  1951. 

My  bill  would  prohibit  preferential 
treatment  of  income  from  these  periph- 
eral items  as  capital  gains  and  subject 
such  income  to  ordinary  income  tax 
rates  as  was  the  case  until  these  special 
privilege  sections  were  written  into  the 
code. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill 
would  not  completely  rationalize  the 
capital  asset  definition  in  the  code. 
Ideally,  perhaps,  preferential  treatment 
imder  the  capital  gains  provision  would 
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be  confined  to  income  realized  on  the 
sale  or  exchange  of  assets  such  as  corpo- 
rate securities  held  over  a  substantial 
period  of  time  where  depreciation  does 
not  enter  the  picture.  Other  types  of 
income  currently  receiving  capital  gains 
treatment,  such  as  those  representing 
compensation  for  personal  services — dis- 
tribution from  retirement  plans,  stock 
options,  patent  royalties — anticipation  of 
future  income — in  oil  payments,  life  in- 
terests in  estates — as  well  as  gains  from 
transactions  involving  inventory  type 
assets — which  are  the  subject  of  this 
amendment — should  perhaps  be  taxed  as 
ordinary  income — Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
'"Definitional  Pi-oblems  in  Capital  Gains 
Taxation,"  Harvard  Law  Review,  April 
1956. 

However,  the  extensive  rewriting  of 
the  code  required  to  rationalize  the  cap- 
ital gains  laws  to  rule  out  preferred 
treatment  of  income  from  assets  which 
are  not  true  capital  assets  is  obviously 
beyond  the  staff  capabilities  of  any  one 
Senator.  I  commend  the  capital  gains 
area  though,  for  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  both  the  Treasury  and  the  Mills 
committee  next  November  when  it  un- 
dertakes a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
entire  tax  structure. 

The  regressive  nature  of  the  capital 
gams  tax  alone  should  compel  a 
thoroughgoing  review  of  the  capital 
gains  provision  in  the  code. 

An  individual  taxpayer  may  deduct  50 
percent  of  a  long-term  capital  gain  so 
that  only  one-half  of  the  gain  is  subject 
to  tax.  Further,  if  the  rate  of  tax  ap- 
plicable to  the  remaining  gain  exceeds  50 
percent — a  point  reached  at  $18,000  of 
income  for  a  single  person  and  $36,000 
for  a  married  person — no  further  tax  is 
to  be  paid  on  the  gain.  Put  differently, 
the  entire  capital  gain  is  subject  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  25  percent,  regardless 
of  the  total  income  of  the  taxpayer. 

Statistics  culled  from  the  IRS  publi- 
cation of  "Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns for  1956"  indicate  which  taxpayers 
are  benefiting  and  to  what  extent  from 
present  capital  gains  laws.     More  than 

80  percent  of  the  returns  filed  for  1956 
showing  adjusted  gross  income  in  ex- 
cess of  $200,000  reported  capital  gains 
and  the  average  amount  of  tax  saved  on 
each  of  these  returns  because  of  claims 
of  reduced  capital  gains  rates  was  sub- 
stantially in  excess  of  $100,000.    In  fact, 

81  percent  of  the  returns  showing  ad- 
justed gross  income  in  excess  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  reported  capital  gains,  and 
the  average  tax  saved  by  application 
of  the  reduced  capital  gains  rates 
amount  to  $1.4  million  per  return.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  economic  ladder 
only  2.4  percent  of  the  returns  filed  for 
1956  indicate  adjusted  gross  income  of 
less  than  S3. 000  reported  any  capital 
gains  and  the  average  amount  of  tax 
saved  by  the  reduced  capital  gains  rate 
on  those  returns  was  $81  per  return. 
These  figures  clearly  indicate  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  capi- 
tal gains  laws  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  the  fundamental  theoi-y  of  Federal 
taxation.  Taxes  should  be  levied  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay.  Persons  with 
equal  income  should  be  taxed  equally 
regardless  of  source  of  income.     I  ask 
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Mr.  President,  my  bill, 

would  take  a  long  step  to- 

gains     tax     reform     by 

section  1231  to  prevent  capi- 

treatment  of  income  from  live 

types  of  property  which  can- 

cdnsidered  as  "capital  assets"  in 

i;ense  of  the  term, 
extent  to  which  public  revenues 
increased  by  taxing  at  ordinary 
4tes  the  gains  from  sales  of  de- 
property  and   other  items   of 
income    now    taxed     at    low 
rates  has  been  estimated  at 
by   reputable   economists, 
proposal  would  accomplish  a 
t  but  not  all  of  this  reform 
the  drafting  problems  indi- 
I  estimate  that  my  bill 
something  in  excess  of  $500 
public     revenue     annually, 
statistics  of  individual  tax 
1956  show  that  $2.5  billion 
revenue  was  lost  that  year  by 
of    reduced    capital    gain.s 
ihcome  shown  on  individual  re- 
Statistics   of   Income   1956    for 
Income   Tax   Returns,"   pre- 
the  IRS,   indicates   an   addi- 
loss  of  $641.7  million  for 
because  of  tax  treatment  of 
income  from  various  sources 
gains  rather  than   ordinary 
Thus  a  total  of  $3.2  billion  was 
Treasury  in  1956  because  of 
gains  provisions  of  the  code, 
million  estimated  yield  from 
my  bill  is  based  on  the  as- 
that  approximately  one-sixth 
2  billion  saved  by  the  capital 
ce  is  accounted  for  by  capital 
e^tment  of  income  from  sale  of 
e  and  various  peripheral  prop- 
would  be  treated  a.s  ordinary 
the  terms  of  my  bill.     Income 
sources  was  taxable  as  ordi- 
until  special  interest  legis- 
enacted  in  recent  years. 

time  that  we  start  to  ra- 
the   capital    gains    tax    laws. 
foxild  do  much  to  achieve  such 
and  raise  $500  million  in 
so  badly  needed  to  fi- 
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nance  additional  public  .services  and  debt 
retirement  and  to  in.sure  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  Treasury  has  indicated  its  ap- 
proval for  narrowing  the  types  of  in- 
come accorded  favored  capital  gains 
treatment.  On  September  2,  1959,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Douglas  I .  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.sin 
i  Mr.  ProxmireI  ,  and  I  wrote  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  urging  admini.s- 
tration  approval  of  several  of  the  loop- 
hole-closing proposals,  including  the 
one  set  forth  m  the  amendment  I  am 
now  discussing. 

Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr..  replied  by  letter 
of  October  14,  1959.  Under  Secretary 
Scribners  letter  included  the  following ; 

We  believe  that  there  Is  validity  in  the 
criticism  directed  by  many  at  weaknes.ses  in 
the  iirovlslnns  of  the  law  taxing  capital 
gain.s.  .Several  months  ago  the  Treasury 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  m  .» 
change  in  the  law  which  would  treat  gaui 
from  the  sale  of  depreciable  personal  prop- 
erty u.sed  in  biisines.s  as  ordinary  Income  to 
the  ext«nt  of  the  depreciation  pre\louslv 
taken  on  the  property 

The  Under  Secretary's  letter  al.so  ad- 
vocated a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
whole  capital  gains  structure."  and 
added  that  "any  review  should  give 
careful  study  to  .special  areas,  such  as 
the  above-mentioned  depreciable  prop- 
erty used  in  business,  unharvested 
crops,  certain  lump-sum  pension  .settle- 
ments, patents,  timber  and  coal,  stock 
options,  and  the  like." 

Again  I  .say  that  this  is  a  complicated 
.subject.  It  deserves  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  happy  to  .say  that  it  has  received 
such  consideration  today  during  a  long 
and.  I  am  sure,  quite  tiring  session, 
which  is  about  to  come  to  a  close. 

My  own  view  is  that  as  a  result  of  this 
debate  and  of  the  further  debate  which 
will  take  place  next  week,  it  might  well 
be  desirable  to  have  the  bill  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  in  order  to 
give  that  committee  and  its  able  .staff  an 
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opportunity  to  select  among  these  loop- 
holes— all  of  them,  I  hope — In  order  to 
determine  which  ones  they  should  rec- 
ommend to  the  Senate  for  adoption. 

I  note  again  that  the  total  revenue  to 
be  raised  from  closing  the  loopholes  as 
proi>o.sed  in  the  8  amendments  offered  to 
this  bill  would  be  $3.7  million.  This 
additional  revenue  could  be  raised  with- 
out doing  the  slightest  injustice  to  a 
single  taxpayer,  merely  by  removing 
from  the  law  the  outrageous,  inequitable 
evasion  possibilities  for  wealthy  Individ- 
uals and  large  corporations. 

In  view  of  the  critical  international 
and  domestic  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  I  am  confident  that  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate  will  require  it  to 
send  back  to  the  House  a  bill  which  will 
not  only  continue  revenues  at  their  pres- 
ent rate,  but  will  al.so  provide  substan- 
tial additional  revenue  to  help  us  get 
started  on  the  problem  of  keeping  Amer- 
ica safe,  keeping  America  free,  and  giv- 
ing the  public  sector  of  our  economy  that 
additional  financial  assistance  which  it 
needs  if  we  are  to  carry  on  our  function 
and  our  manifest  destiny  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

I  express  my  deep  gratification  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [  Mr. 
SmathersI.  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  for  hLs  willingness  to  sit  through 
the  debate  this  evening.  He  and  I  are 
now  the  only  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 
I  know  he  is  late  for  another  engage- 
ment. I  shall  perhaps  enable  him  to 
depart  more  quickly  by  moving  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  heretofore 
entered,  the  Senate  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

I  have  been  asked  to  withhold  the 
motion  for  adjournment  briefiy,  and  I 
am  only  too  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair>.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  LEG- 
ISLATIVE  APPROPRIATION   BILL 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  MoNRONEY,  and  Mr.  Allott) 
submitted  the  following  notice  In  writ- 
ing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Stinnis, 
MoNRONKY,  and  Allott,  to  suspend  para^ 
graph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pKising  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12232)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Legislative  Branch  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes  the  following  amendment, 
namely:   On  page  34,  after  line   17,  Insert: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Section  502  (b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
'Such  consolidated  report,  In  the  case  of  a 


Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  shall  show.  In  addition  to 
the  information  otherwise  required  to  be 
Included,  the  total  amount  expended  for 
each  purpose  by  each  member  and  employee 
during  the  calendar  year  covered  by  the  re- 
port, or  in  the  case  of  the  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1960.  during  the  last  6  months 
of  such  year:  Provided,  That  for  the  piUTXJses 
of  any  report  required  by  this  section,  a 
statement  of  the  total  amount  of  the  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  authorized  for 
any  such  member  or  employee  In  accordance 
w;t,h  US  Senate  Travel  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mliilFtratlon  of  the  Senate  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  sufBclent  Itemization  of  any  ex- 
penditures made  from  such  allowance. 

"(b)  Each  Senate  member  of  the  U.S. 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's 
Coulerence,  the  Cnnada-Unlted  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interp.Trlir.mentary  Group,  or  any 
similar  Internarliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and  each 
employee  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  or 
on  whose  behalf  expenditures  are  made 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
pr^nsps  of  such  group  or  delegation,  shall  file 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
cl.!n  Relations  of  the  Senate  an  Itemized 
report  showing  all  such  expenditures  made 
by  or  on  behalf  cf  each  member  or  em- 
ployee together  with  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditure.  Including  subsistence,  transpor- 
tation, und  other  {urposes.  Within  60  days 
after  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session 
of  Congress,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  shall  prepare  consoli- 
dated reports  showing  with  respect  to  each 
such  group  or  delegation  the  total  amount 
cxpr-nded.  the  purposes  of  the  exp>enditures, 
the  amount  expended  for  each  such  purpo.-^e, 
the  names  of  the  members  or  employees  by  or 
on  behalf  of  whom  the  expenditures  were 
m.ide  and  the  amount  expended  by  or  on  be- 
half of  each  member  or  employee  for  each 
.■-uch  purpose.  The  consolidated  reports  pre- 
pared by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
For  the  purposes  of  any  report  required  by 
this  section,  a  statement  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subslptence  au- 
thorized for  any  such  member  or  employee 
in  accordance  w^ith  the  U.S.  Senate  travel 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Admlnl.stratlon  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  considered  a  sufficient  Itemization  of 
any  expenditures  made  from  such  allowance. 
Each  such  consolidated  report  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  within 
10  days  after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on 
Ai>i:)roprlations  of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Expenditures,  whether  from  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
from  dollar  appropriations,  for  expenses  of 
members  and  employees  of  committees  of  the 
Senate,  of  joint  committees  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  the  Senate  group  or  delegation  of  any  in- 
terparliamentary body,  Incurred  after  July 
1.  1960.  In  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  shall  be  authorized  only  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Travel  Regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
use.  102)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  'Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document  and  contain  an  Index  for 
all  but  salary  payments."  " 

Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Sten- 
Nis,  Mr.  MoNRONEY,  and  Mr.   Allott) 


also  submitted  an  amendment  Intended 
to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  House 
bill  12232,  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
until  10  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  7 
o'clock  and  58  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  Monday,  June 
20,  1960,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

»  ■  ^m^  I  ■ 


SENATE 

M(JM)AV,  Ji  NE  20,  19(y0 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  am  , 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fi-ederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  and  the  God  of 
their  succeeding  generations : 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past : 
In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is 
cast. 
Ee  thou  our  Ruler,  Guardian,  Guide  and 
Stay; 
Thy   word   our   law,   Thy  paths   our 
chosen  way. 
Prom  war's  alarm.s,  from  deadly  pesti- 
lence, 
Be   Thy   strong   arm   our   ever   sure 
defense; 
Thy   true   religion   in    our   hearts   in- 
crease ; 
Thy  boimdless  goodness  nourish  us  in 
peace. 
Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome 
way; 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending 
day; 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace 
divine. 
And  glory,  laud  and  praise  be  ever 
Thine. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On   request    of   Mr.   Mansfield,    and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day, June  18,  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the  usual 
morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so*8rdered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  consider  the  draft  of 
the  report  in  connection  with  events 
leading  up  to  the  recent  summit 
conference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  Prior  to  Restoration  of  Balances, 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  prior  to  restoration 
of  balances  for  that  Commission,  as  of  June 
15.  1960  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the   Committee   on   Government  Operations. 

Report  on  San  Jjan-Chama  Project.  Colo- 
rado-New    Mexico      and      Navajo     Indiaist 
Irrigation  Project.  New   Mexico 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project.  Colorado-New 
Mexico,    and    the    Navajo    Indian    irrigation 
project.    New    Mexico     (with    accompanying 
papers  I :   to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Requirement  That  Entrymen  of  Certain 
Lands  in  Nev.*da  Be  Resident  Citizens  of 
That  State 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  the  act  of  October  22, 
1919  (41  Stat.  293;  43  U.S.C,  sees.  351-355, 
357-360),  and  the  act  of  September  22,  1922 
(C.  400,  42  Stat.  1012;  43  U.S.C,  sec.  356), 
and  to  require  that  entrymen  of  lands  in 
Nevada  under  the  Desert  Land  Act  be  resi- 
dent citizens  of  Nevada  (with  an  accompany- 
ing pap>er ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  and  so  forth,  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  presented,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated  : 

By   the   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore: 
A    concurrent    resolution    of    the    Legisla- 
ture of  the  St-ate  of  Louisiana;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Concurrent  Resolxjtign  22 

"Whereas  Louisiana  was  at  one  time  the 
No.  1  shrimp  producing  State  in  the 
United  States,  the  shrimp  Industry  being 
one  of  the  leading  revenue  producing  in- 
dustries In  the  State:  and 

"Whereas  the  State  of  Louisiana  Is  gravely 
concerned  about  the  serious  financial  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  shrimp  industry  of 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  Is  being  caused 
by  the  foreign  exportation  of  shrimp  into 
the  US.  market;  and 

"Whereas  at  present  there  are  some  54 
foreign  countries  being  allowed  to  export 
shrimp  without  restriction  into  the  U.S. 
market,  creating  a  glutted  condition  on  the 
shrimp  market;  :tnd 

"Whereas  a  vast  majority  of  the  shrimp 
fleet  of  the  S^'.ate  of  Louisiana  is  composed 
of  shrimp  boats  owned  by  individual  shrimp 
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profitably    operate    their    shrimp 

be  it 

by  the  Senate  of  the  Legislature 

of  Louisiana  {the  House  of  Rep- 

con(~iirrxng    therein).   That    the 

of   the  State  of  Louisiana   urges 
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ction  by  appropriate  legislation  to 
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That    copies  of   this   resolution 

President  of  the  United  States, 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  fol  owing  reports  of  committees 
were  subniitted: 

RCH.  from  the  Commiiiee  on 
Insular    Affairs,    with    ameiid- 
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Lieutenant  Governor  end 

President  of  the  Sen<u< 


the  House  of  Representcnire.s." 

signed  by  Eugene  Ivanovsky. 
other  citizens  of  Russian  descent. 

SCO.  Calif.,  relative  to  certain 
of  Public  Law  86-90,  concern- 

of  Subjugated  N;tti'>ns:  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 


An  act  to  set  aside  certain  hinds 

a  for  the  Chevenne  and  .^rapaho 

No.  1617).' 

^MATHERS,   from   the   Committee 

te  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 


An  act  to  change  a  certain  re- 
the   use  of  certain   real    prop- 
conveyed    to    the    city    of 
ne.    Fla..    by    the    United    States 
1618). 

JOHNSTON    of    South    Carolina. 

Cpmmittee  on  Post  Office  aiid  Civil 

amendments: 

bill  to  modernize  the  laws  rehu- 

tTiiCts   for    the    transportation    of 

for    other    purposes    (Rept.    No 


PROFESS  rONAL  SPORTS  ANTITRUST 
OT   1960— INDIVIDUAL  VIEWS 
NO.  1620) 


MA  ^SPIELD. 


Mr.  President,  on 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
ERl,  from  the  Committee  on 
I  report  favorably,  with 
the  bill  IS.  3483)   to  make 
laws  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Act   applicable   to   the   or- 
sport  of  baseball  and   to 
Applicability  of  such  laws  so  as 
certain  aspects  of  the  organ- 
team  sports  of  base- 
basketball,    and    hockey, 
purposes,  and  without  rec- 
together  with  individual 
he   Senator    from   Tennessee 
ER],  and  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.    DoDDl,    the   Senator 
Mr.   O'MahoneyI,   the 
f tom  Colorado    ( Mr.   Carroll  I , 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hart  I. 
from  Wisconsin   I  Mr.   Wi- 
Senator   from    Illinois    I  Mr. 
and   the   Senator   from   Ne- 


braska I  Mr.  HruskaI,  and  the  Senator 
f i-om  New  York  I  Mr.  Keating  1 . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port, together  with  the  individual  views, 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and  the  re- 
port will  be  primed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  anc*  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and  by  unani- 
mous con.'^ent.  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By   Mi-    COOPER 
•S  3699.   A    bill     !('r     the     relief    t.i     Naoko 
I'^hiwatarl   Wiii'.e:    tn  tlie  Cnmmiiiee  on   the 

JUtlUKTV 

By  Mr,  LONCi  nt  Hawaii: 

S  3700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  in  order  to  provide  that  the 
number  of  meals  ,-.pr\ed  to  schoolchildren  in 
a  -Stare  i)artiripat mtr  m  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram .shall  be  c(jn.'~idered  a  factor  in  de- 
tfrminlni^  the  apportionment  of  funds  under 
Mich  act.  to  the  Cummlttee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

(See   the  rfni.irk.-,    if    Mr    L<jng   of   Hawaii 
^^hen    he   iniruducod    the    abo\e    bill,    which 
.ippear  under  a  .'separate  heading  ) 
By  Mr   JACKSON: 

-S  ;?701  A  b:ll  to  set  aside  certain  lands 
ni  Wa.'ihingto:!  for  Indians  of  the  Quinaielt 
Tribe;  to  tht  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
.'ililar  .^ffair.s. 

By  Mr   ROBERTSON : 

.S  3702,  A  bill  Tn  amend  section  14ib)  of 
the  Federal  Reser.e  Act.  ;us  amended,  to  ex- 
tend for  2  years  the  authority  of  Federal 
neser\e  banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations 
directly  fr(>in  the  Treasury,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr    CAPKHART 

S  3703.  A  bill  f.jr  the  relief  of  Roger  Nai- 
whei  Lee  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey: 

S  3704  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Llliana 
Grazyna  Swiatkowska;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlf  lary 

By  Mr   KEATI.NG; 

S  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code  to  provide  certain  benehts  for 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  killed  or 
wounded  m  disturbances  other  than  a  state 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  rem.ixk.s  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
introduced     the    abcne    bill,    which    appear 
Milder  asep.'.ri'e  heading  ) 
By  Mr    M^CLELLAN: 

SJ  Res  209  Joint  resoliulon  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Forest  Prcxluct.'^  Week,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciiuy 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McCi  kllan  when 
he  introduced  tlie  above  joint  resolution, 
which  :ippear  under  .i  separate  heading  i 


RESOLUTIONS 

PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  PRAYERS 

BY  SENATE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
<S.  Res.  337  I  to  print  a  certain  number 
of  copies  of  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  for  the  85th  and  86th  Con- 
gresses, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

'See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse,  which 
appears  under  a  .separate  heading.) 
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TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  PERSONS 
APPOINTED  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  POLICYMAKING  POSITIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  MuSKiE,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Javits)  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
338'  relative  to  tenure  of  office  of  indi- 
viduals appointed  to  administrative  and 
policymaking  posts  in  the  Federal  Crov- 
ernment,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

•  See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 

CHANGE  OF  APPORTIONMENT  FOR- 
MULA OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  so  as  to  change  its  apportionment 
formula.  The  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  since  its  enactment  in  1946,  has 
proven  its  worth  in  providing  children 
across  the  Nation  with  a  nutritious  meal 
at  noontime — sometimes  the  only  good 
meal  which  they  get  throughout  the  day. 
Without  doubt,  this  program  has  made 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  health 
of  our  children.  F*urthermore.  since  a 
hungi-y  child  is  seldom  an  attentive 
pupil,  the  lunch  program  has  directly 
helped  the  work  of  the  schools.  Cash 
.urants  under  the  program  amount  to  an 
annual  cost  of  about  50  cents  per  head 
of  population. 

As  a  former  public  school  superintend- 
ent, I  am  aware  of  a  shortcoming  in  the 
formula  for  apportioning  school  lunch 
program  funds  among  the  States  The 
present  formula  contains  two  elements — 
per  capita  income  and  the  total  enroll- 
ment within  the  State  of  school -age 
children. 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  using  per 
capita  income  as  one  element  of  the  for- 
mula. Obviously,  States  with  relatively 
low  incomes  need  greater  assistance. 
However,  there  seems  little  justification 
for  allotting  funds  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  school-age  children.  In  some 
States  only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
children  are  served  meals  under  the  pro- 
gram— either  because  of  lack  of  demand 
or  because  of  limited  efforts  by  the  State 
to  extend  the  school  lunch  program  In 
other  States  the  proportion  of  school 
children  receiving  lunches  goes  up  to  70 
percent. 

Under  the  bill  I  have  just  introduced 
the  appKjrtionment  formula  would  be 
changed  to  reflect  the  size  of  the  school 
lunch  program  in  each  State,  A  State's 
allocation  would  be  ba.sed  on  the  number 
of  meals  actually  served  in  the  State 
under  the  program,  as  well  as  per  capita 
income.  If  enacted  into  law.  this  amend- 
ment would  make  a  more  equitable  and 
effective  distribution  of  funds.  The 
amount  of  Federal  assistance  for  each 
meal  served  would  be  made  more  nearly 
equal.  States  which  have  hitherto  re- 
lied upon  an  automatic  allocation,  de- 
termined by  their  school-age  population, 
would  be  stimulated  to  examine  their 
programs  to  see  if  all  children  who  need 
nutritious  lunches  are  being  served. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MtJSKiE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3700)  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide that  the  number  of  meals  served  to 
sch(X)l  children  in  a  State  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  program  shall  be 
considered  a  factor  in  determining  the 
apportionment  of  funds  under  such  act. 
introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Hawaii,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry, 


NAT  lONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
WEEK 

Mr,  McCLELLAN,  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
joint  resolution  in  regard  to  National 
Forest  Products  Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately rcfened. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  209) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  Forest  Products  Week, 
introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
feriPd  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
oldest  industry  in  the  United  States,  the 
forest  products  industry,  deserves  the 
public  recognition  of  a  special  week  set 
aside  for  the  observance  of  a  celebration 
honoring  that  indu.stry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  forest  industry, 
operalinti  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
IS  hrtihly  .si.unificant  to  the  well-being  of 
Gur  Nations  citizens  and  our  Nation. 

American  foiests  cover  786  million 
acres  and  are  the  Nation's  only  renew- 
able natural  resource. 

Ownership  of  private  commercial  tim- 
berlands  is  diversified.  Of  the  4^2  mil- 
lion owners,  farmers  own  34  percent — 
166  million  acres,  wood-processing  in- 
du.stries  own  13  percent — 64  million. 
Schoolteachers.  professional  people, 
housewives,  factory  workers,  and  other 
private  persons  own  127  million  acres,  or 
20  percent  of  the  commercial  forests. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  21  per- 
cent of  Americas  commercial  forest 
land.s.  The  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  responsible 
for  the  manaLtcment  of  the  national 
fore.sts,  inclrding  selling  the  timber 
rights  to  private  companies.  Other 
lands  are  handled  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Sales  of  Government  timber 
for  fiscal  year  1960  are  estimated  to 
total  nearly  $175  million. 

Forest  land  management  has  as  its  pri- 
mary objective  the  growing  of  repeated 
crops  of  trees.  The  forest  practices  and 
forest  protection  necessary  to  accom- 
plish this  objective  usually  result  in 
many  additional  benefits,  among  them 
watershed  protection,  preservation  of 
the  soil,  recreation  and  maintenance  of 
forage  for  game  and  livestock. 

The  forest  products  industry,  includ- 
ing lumber  and  wood  products,  furniture 
and  fixtures,  pulp  and  paper  products, 
provides  direct  employment  in  57,000 
operating  establishments  to  IV2  million 
persons,  or  9  percent  of  all  manufactur- 


ing employees.  Payrolls  total  more  than 
$6  billion  annually  and  value  added  by 
manufacture  exceeds  $11  billion.  Ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment 
by  the  forest  industry  totals  $850  million 
annually. 

This  country  produces  30  percent  of 
the  world's  lumber,  40  percent  of  its 
wood  pulp,  43  percent  of  its  paper  and 
paperboard  and  51  percent  of  its  ply- 
wood. 

Through  the  transportation  of  forest 
products  during  1959,  the  Nation's  rail- 
roads earned  more  than  $1.3  billion  in 
gross  freight  revenue,  representing  15 
percent  of  total  railroad  freight  revenue. 

It  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  including  Govern- 
ment, labor  and  management  to  have 
the  forest  industry  called  to  their  atten- 
tion annually  through  the  proclamation 
of  a  National  Forest  Products  Week. 

The  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
by  the  Congress  will  insure  proper  and 
deserved  recognition  of  this  vital  indus- 
try in  our  national  economy. 


PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  PRAYERS  BY 
SENATE  CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  cer- 
tain Senators  have  received  many  re- 
quests for  bound  copies  of  the  prayers 
of  the  Chaplain,  requests  which  we  can 
no  longer  fill  because  the  supply  is  ex- 
hausted. 

I  submit  for  appropriate  reference  a 
a  resolution  for  the  printing  of  5.000 
bound  copies  of  the  Chaplain's  prayers, 
including  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain 
at  national  functions  sponsored  by  the 
Senate,  such  as  at  the  imveiling  of  the 
monument  to  the  late  Senator  McCar- 
ran,  and  on  similar  occasions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  337)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  five  thousand  copies  of 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  Reverend  Fred- 
erick Brown  Harris.  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  at  the  opening  of 
the  daily  sessions  of  the  Senate,  during  the 
Eighty-flfth  and  Eighty-sixth  Congresses, 
inclusive,  be  printed  and  bound  for  the  tise 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  this  edition  be  six 
inches  by  nine  inches  in  size,  and  that  tliey 
be  hard  bound  and  that  the  volume  cont.an 
also  certain  prayers  offered  by  the  Cliaplain 
of  the  Senate  at  National  occasions,  spon- 
sored bv  the  Senate. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  OF  PERSONS 
APPOINTED  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND    POLICYMAKING    POSITIONS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Policy  Ma- 
chinery. Senators  Humphrey.  Muskif, 
Mundt.  and  Javits,  I  submit,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  resolution  dealing 
with  a  problem  of  critical  importance  in 
the  effective  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the 
cold  war. 

The  problem  with  which  this  resolu- 
tion is  concerned  is  that  of  turnover  in 
key  posts  in  the  national  security  field. 
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It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  turn- 
over in  many  of  these  posts  has  been  at 
a  disturbingly  high  rate,  that  the  brief 
tenure  of  many  appointees  has  had  a 
harmful  impact  on  the  effectiveness  with 
which  our  Government  operates. 

This  problem  has  not  been  confined, 
as  the  resolution  states,  to  any  one  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  national  problem, 
and  one  we  cannot  ignore  if  we  are  to 
win  this  total  competition  we  have  not 
sought,  but  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

The  harmful  effects  of  turnover  have 
been  compounded,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
growing  intricacies  of  foreign  and  mili- 
tary policies.  As  the  problems  of  na- 
tional security  become  more  complex,  it 
takes  an  increasingly  long  time  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  and  understanding 
that  permit  effective  discharge  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  extent  and  impact  of  turnover  in 
top  policy  posts  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Policy  Machinery 
over  the  past  few  months.  This  testi- 
mony includes  comments  by  Cabinet 
members,  both  past  and  present,  by  wit- 
nesses from  Government  and  private  life 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
problem  of  turaover  and  its  effects. 

This  problem  was  also  recognized  in 
the  President's  address  at  Notre  Dame 
earlier  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  the  puiTX)se  of  this  res- 
olution is  to  put  the  Senate  on  record 
on  this  subject,  to  serve  notice  to  the 
next  President,  be  he  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, that  the  Senate  is  deeply  con- 
cerned by  the  problem  of  turnover  in 
top  posts  in  the  national  security  field. 
The  Senate  has  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  pass  on  Presidential  ap- 
pointments; it  is  altogether  appropriate 
that  the  Senate  should  express  its  con- 
cern on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  338)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  unprece<lented  challenge  of 
the  cold  war  has  placed  heavy  demands  on 
the  energies  and  abUUles  of  high  Govern- 
ment officials;  and 

Whereas  the  requirements  for  policy  plan- 
ning and  decision  making  In  the  national 
security  field  have  placed  a  premium  on 
knowledgeable,  experienced  executives;   and 

Whereas  the  complexities  and  technical- 
ities of  national  security  problems  have 
ste.-idily  Increased  the  minimum  period  of 
Government  experience  required  before  re- 
sponsibllitips  can  be  discharged  effectively 
and  ■' 

Whereas  brief  tenure  in  office  t«nds  to 
have  a  harmful  Impact  on  the  effect! /e 
fcirmulation  and  execution  of  national  secu- 
rity policies;  and 

Whereas  the  problem  of  turnover  has  not 
been  confined  In  Its  effects  to  any  one  ad- 
ministration:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  Individuals  appointed  to  administrative 
and  policymaking  poets  should  be  willing  to 


serve   f oi  • 

them 

assigned 


V} 


a   period  long  enough   to  permit 
contribute     effectively     in    their 
tasks;  and  be  It  further 
iJesoZtfed,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
nominees    appearing    before    Its    com- 
shall   Indicate   their   willingness  to 
long  as  the  President  desires. 


that 
mltteee 
serve  so 


APPOEfTMENT 
CUIT 


AME  JDMENTS 


BIBLE    (^for    himself    and    Mr. 
submitted    amendments,    in- 
to be  pro!x>sed  by  them,  jointly, 
(ill  IS.  2673 »   to  provide  for  the 
appointpient  of  additional  circuit   and 
judges,  and  for  other  purpose."^, 
ere  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
printed. 


Mr 
Cannon 
tended 
to  the 


district 
which 
and  be 
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Mr. 
8289,  Cdlenda 
Conmiiitee 
Service 
empts 
ganizat 
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District 
of  the 
lumbia 
unanimJDUs 
be  takei 
to  the 
lumbia 

The 
out 


June  20 


OP  ADDITIONAL  CIR- 
AND     DISTRICT    JUDGES— 


PROXMIRE.     Mr.    President.    I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  name 

unior  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

WVlliajjs]  may  be  added  as  an  ad- 

cosponsor  of  the  bill  fS.  3689' 

ameiid  the  Small  Business  Act,  and 

oth^r  purposes,  introduced  by  me  on 

1960. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER      With- 

obj(ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFER  ENCE  OF  HOUSE  BILL  8289  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


CLARK.     Mr.     President.     H.R. 

r  1328,  was  reported  by  the 

on    Post    Office    and    Civil 

a  short  time  ago.     Section  3  ex- 

f^om  the  bill  employee  health  or- 

ons  from  the  District  of  Colum- 

insitrance  laws. 

the  bill  has  some  effect  on  the 
of  Columbia,  and  the  chairman 
<tommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
wishes  to  examine  the  bill,  I  ask 
consent  that  H.R.  8289  may 
from  the  calendar  and  referred 
(Jommittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
or  its  consideration. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
objijction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT JCOMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR  INAUGURATION  OF 
PRES  [DENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT- 
EILECT 

The  ]  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  he  Vice  President,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces the  appointment,  pursuant  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92,  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges  ,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sfarkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missour  [Mr.  Henntngs]  as  the  mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Joint  Cammittee  on  Arrangements  for 
the  Inaiguration  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President-elect  on  January  20  next. 


NOTICg  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CERTAIN 
BILLS 

Mr.      ROBEKTSON.    Mr.     President, 
on  beha^  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 


and  Currency,  I  give  notice  that  a  hear- 
ing will  be  held  on  Fiiday,  June  24.  1960, 
at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building;,  on  the  following  bills: 

S.  3702.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  today, 
to  amend  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  as  amended,  to  extend  for 
2  years  the  authority  of  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  purchase  U.S.  obligations  di- 
rectly from  the  Treasury. 

S.  1177.  a  bill  which  I  introduced  at  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to 
authorize  adjustments  in  accounts  of 
outstanding  old  series  currency,  and  for 
other  purpo.^es. 


FCC  AWARD  OF  VALUABLE  TV  CHAN- 
NEL TO  CONGRESSMEN  ON  SPE- 
CIAL PRIVILEGE  GROUNDS  IS 
POLITICAL  PAYOLA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  just  been  revealed  that  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has  now 
adopted,  as  an  established  and  formally 
announced  policy,  the  view  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  enjoy  an  advantageous, 
privileged  position  in  the  award  of  tele- 
vision licenses. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  morally  as 
wrong  as  it  can  be.  It  sets  up  a  firm 
pattern  for  predictable  corruption,  for 
this  means,  of  course,  that  Congressmen 
who  pass  on  all  the  appropriations,  in- 
cluding tho.se  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  and  who  de- 
termine every  aspect  of  the  basic  law 
under  which  they  are  given  the  charter 
to  operate,  can  enjoy  a  special  compen- 
sation when  it  comes  to  handing  out 
these  enormously  valuable  television 
franchises,  worth  in  some  cases  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  political  payola 
at  its  worst.  If  Congressmen  are  to  be 
given  this  special  advantage,  on  the 
ground  of  "civic  participation."  it  would 
be  just  as  logical  to  give  the  advantage 
to  members  of  the  PCC  itself.  Indeed, 
the  justification  for  making  such  awards 
to  FCC  members  would  be  even  greater, 
for,  after  all,  they  are  really  close  to  the 
industry  and  they  devote  their  full  time 
to  its  problems. 

If  this  ridiculous  special  advantage  in 
television  license  allocation  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  next  logical  step  would  be  for 
the  FCC  Commissioners  to  "take  the 
gravy"  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  referring  to  the 
precedent  shattering  FCC  award  of 
channel  10,  in  Albany,  N.Y..  to  the 
Capital  Cities  Television  Corp.,  which  in 
1959  enjoyed  a  gross  income  of  more 
than  $6  million,  and  in  which  five  Con- 
gressmen own  stock.  In  making  the 
award,  the  FCC  and  its  examiner  found 
that  "some  of  the  stockholders — of  Capi- 
tal Cities — were  Congressmen,"  and  that 
this  gives  the  corporation  a  "civic  par- 
ticipation" advantage,  civic  participation 
being  one  of  the  yardsticks  the  FCC 
applies. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  FCC  give  this  matter  the 
promptest  and  most  sober  consideration. 
The  decision  is  seriously  improper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  that   an   article   on   this   matter, 
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written  by  E>avid  Wise,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tiibune  News  Service,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post,  June  19.  1960] 
Firm     With    Five    Congbessmen    Wins    TV 

Nod — Precedent    Set   by    FCC    Ruling    in 

.A.LBANY  Case 

(By  David  Wisei 

A  company  with  five  Congressmen  as 
stockholders  has  been  commended  for  such 
•civic  participation"  and  tentatively  awarded 
a  valuable  Federal  license  to  run  a  television 
station. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
m  what  appeared  to  be  a  precedent-shatter- 
ing decision,  acted  alter  the  examiner  in  the 
case.  J.  D.  Bond,  ruled  that  "it  cannot  be 
ignored"  that  some  of  the  stfx;kholders  are 
Members  of  "the  House  of  Repre.-entatlvcs  " 

This,  we  found,  gave  the  firm  an  edge 
over  a  rival  applicant  in  the  area  of  'civic 
participation."  one  of  the  yard.siicks  used  by 
the   PCC    in    deciding   contested   cases. 

The  Commission  backed  up  the  examiner 
and  took  what  It  termed  a  "preliminarv-" 
step  May  27  toward  granting  the  Capital 
Cities  Television  Corp.  the  right  to  broad- 
cast on  channel  10.  Aibany.  NY  ,  it  was 
leitrned  Saturday. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time  tiiat  u 
regulatory  agency  had  apparently  supported 
the  position  that  an  applicant  which  has 
Congres.'men  among  its  stockholders  thereby 
i<ftins  an  advantage  over  its  rival 

This  should  be  good  news  for  Congressmen 
who  are  in  a  position  tij  allow  or  disallow 
funds  for  the  FCC  and  who  can  pas.s  laws  af- 
fecting the  agency's  operation.".  A  survey  3 
months  ago  by  Broadcasting  maga.'.ine  showed 
that  30  Representatives  and  Senators  have 
Interests  in  broadcasting  stations  directly  or 
through  their  fannlles 

Tlip  five  Congressmen  who  '  •.'.ii  .stcck  in 
Capital  Cities,  which  reported  a  gro.-s  inronie 
m  1959  of  $6,067,424.  are  Repres«  nt.itlvc  De\n 
P  Tatlor.  Republican,  of  Troy,  former  New 
York  State  Republican  chairman,  former 
member  of  the  Republican  N.itiona]  C'Tiimit- 
fe  and  former  nre.sident  of  the  .'tation:  Rep- 
re.spiitiitive  Leo  W.  O'Biiien.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  of  Albany,  a  member  ol  the 
House  Interstate  iiu'l  Foreign  C  'mmerce 
Committee,  wlitch  drafts  legislp.tion  alTecting 
tlie  PCC:  Representative  Eugene  J  Keogh. 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  of  Brooklyn;  Repre- 
sf-natlve  James  J  DeLaney,  Democr;it.  of  New- 
York,  of  Queens;  and  Representatl-,  e  Pfter 
VV    RoDiNo,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersfv 

Pre.sidenthil  Pre.ss  Secretary  James  C  H  g- 
erty  w.xs  accused  of  political  intervention  in 
,111  earlier  phase  of  the  Alb.iny  TV  r.ise,  a 
charge  that  he  flatly  denied.  The  ^ccu.sation 
v.as  made  in  February  1959.  in  a  book  by 
Bernard  Schwartz,  ousted  counsel  to  a  House 
subcommittee  probing  the  FCC  and  other 
regulatory  agencies.  Mr,  Hagcrty  r-,a;d  his 
role  con.^isted  of  a  routine  referral  of  a  letter 
ij  the  then  FCC  Chairman  George  C,  M(  Con- 
uiiUghey, 

Frank  U,  Fletcher.  ait')rney  for  tlie  Veter- 
ans Broadcasting  Co,,  which  was  denied  the 
channel  in  the  Examitier's  decision  af.d  the 
tctitative  FCC  ruling,  said  in  argument  before 
'he  Commission  May  26: 

■  Obviously,  the  number  of  Members  ol  the 
C  >ngre.ss  of  the  Unltr>d  States-  and  there  are 
known  to  be  five—  who  are  stockholders  of 
Capital  Cities  should  not  bs  a  factor  in 
awarding  a  i^reference  to  that  or^.^tiization, 
even  though  in  paragraph  115.  the  Examiner 
took  that  into  consideration   ' 

The  p>aragraph  referred  to  in  th?  Exami- 
ners decision  weighs  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  applicants  In  the  area  of  "civic  par- 
ticipation," Of  Capital  Cities,  the  Examiner 
''>nr  hides: 


"It  cannot  be  ignored  here  that  some  of 
these  Individuals  have  achieved  civic  and 
political  prominence  which  denotes  in  them 
an  ability  to  discern  and  be  responsive  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  their  community; 
to  be  elected  and  reelected  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  such  a  mani- 
festation. The  aggregate  civic  backgrotinds 
of  each  applicant  are  good,  but  Capital  Cities 
locally  acquired  familiarity  with  civic  affairs 
of  the  Albany  area  is  manifestly  superior," 

Mr,  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  WLSconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  made  just 
now  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
With  his  usual  keen  eye  for  things  in 
the  body  politic  which  call  for  reform. 
he  has  put  his  finger  on  a  very  impor- 
tant point:  and  I  congratulate  him  for 
calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  I  thank  the  distin- 
!.'Ui,shed  .senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania 


RESTON  DECLARES  LEADERSHIP 
THE  PRIME  GAP  IN  AMERICAN 
NATIONAL  PURPOSE  TODAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President. 
James  Reston.  the  chief  of  the  New  York 
Times  bureau  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
has  contiibutcd  the  final  article  in  the 
Life  matrazino-New  York  Times  series 
on  the  national  purpose. 

Mr.  Reston  differs  sharply  with  some 
of  hi.s  predeces-sors  in  this  debate.  He 
disaurcf's  with  the  more  general  view 
that  the  Amorican  purpose  is  clear  and 
obviou':.  He  also  disagrees  with  the 
widely  held  notion  that  today's  Amer- 
icans arc  any  more  selfishly  absorbed  in 
their  private  concerns  than  previous 
penera lions  have  been;  and  he  tellingly 
points  out  John  Adams'  observation  at 
the  time  of  America's  great  hour  of  sac- 
rifice and  idealism  in  the  American  Rev- 
olution, when  Adams  estimated: 

One-third  of  the  population  was  against 
the  American  Revolution,  one-third  for  It. 
and  one-third  Indifferent.  And  this  Is  the 
way  it   has  usually  been. 

Tile  heart  of  the  Reston  diagnosis  is 
that  a  seemint;  lack  of  purpose  on  the 
pai't  of  the  American  people  is  not  new. 
What  is  new  is  that  the  leaders  now 
seem  to  think  they  have  to  follow  the 
Nation  instead  of  leading  it, 

Mr.  RpsLon  contends  that  while  Amer- 
icans arc  doiiiK  le3s  than  they  could  do, 
ihry  ai'c  doin;^  everything  they  are  asked 
t  )  do  by  their  President — the  one  man 
who  can  get  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  Mr,  Reston  points  out. 
this  generation  of  Americans  has  paid 
out  billions  of  dollars  in  taxes  in  order 
to  restore  the  economies  of  Europe,  and 
has  accepted  military  conscription  in 
order  to  help  protect  our  former  ene- 
mies. 

Bui  Mr,  ResLon  emphasizes  that  we 
have  not  met  the  fundamental  and 
earth -.shaking  challenge  on  which  the 
survival  of  freedom  in  the  world  de- 
pends: that  is,  the  challenge  of  the  state- 
controlled  system  of  communism. 

To  meet  it  Mr.  Reston  calls  for : 

First.  An  honest  debate  on  how  we 
can  meet  the  competition  of  the  enor- 
mously rapid  Soviet  economic  growth. 


Second.  A  determination  to  devote  far 
more  to  developing  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  education  for  our  children. 

Third.  A  vast  improvement  in  train- 
ing and  recruiting  personnel  for  foreign - 
service  work.  Incidentally,  Mr.  Reston 
gives  the  bill  introduced  last  week  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  1  Mr. 
Humphrey]  an  enthusiastic,  if  possibly 
unconscious,  plug  when  he  writes: 

If  the  main  war  Is  the  battle  In  the  under- 
developed areas,  why  not  offer  talented 
young  men  of  draft  age  the  option  of  vising 
their  brains  in  a  civilian  service  In  Indo- 
china, rather  than  sentencing  them  to  Army 
kitchen    police   in    Hoboken? 

This  is  precisely  what  the  Youth 
Peace  Corps  advocated  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey would  provide, 

Mr.  Reston  declares: 

Isolation  Is  now  gone,  but  the  hangover  of 
the  old  habits  of  the  days  of  Isolation  re- 
main: In  our  assumptions  that  we  can  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  with  the  same  school 
system,  the  same  political  patronage  sys- 
tem, the  same  diplomatic  systenr.  the  same 
attitudes  toward  politics  and  the  public 
service,  and  the  same  old  chestnut  about 
private  Interests  inevitably  serving  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

He  then  writes  as  concise  and  precise 
a  concluding  sentence  as  I  have  read  in  a 
long  time : 

These  golden  ages  were  also  peritxls  of 
great  leaders  who  knew  how  to  bring  Ideas 
and  politics  together,  and  this  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  heart  of  our  present  problem 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reston  article  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  20,   1960 1 

National  Purpose:  Reston's  Analysis— The 
Nation  Needs  a  President  Who  Will  Lead, 
Not  Foi  low.  It 

(By  James  Reston  i 

If  it  is  true  that  America  needs  :iPd  lacks 
a  sense  of  purpose,  the  history  of  the  Nation 
suggests  a  remedy. 

For  If  George  Washington  had  waited  for 
the  doubters  to  develop  a  sense  of  purpose 
in  the  18th  century,  he'd  still  be  crossing  the 
Delaware.  In  fact,  most  of  the  grea*  political 
crises  of  the  American  past  have  been  re- 
solved, not  by  the  zeal  and  purpose  of  the 
people,  but  usually  by  the  willpower  or 
obstinacy  of  their   leaders. 

No  doubt  the  massive  thirst  of  a  lon^ -tor- 
mented majority  brought  back  3,2  be-.r.  but 
the  plain  fact  is  that  in  most  other  eir.er- 
gencles  a  resolute  minority  has  usuall  .•  pre- 
vailed over  an  easygc^ing  or  wobbly  majority 
v.hose  primary  purpose  was  to  be  left  plor,o, 

John  Adams  estimated  that  one-third  of 
the  population  was  against  the  American 
Revolution,  one-third  for  it.  and  one-third 
indifferent.  And  this  i.<  the  way  it  has 
usually  been. 

Some  farsighted  character  like  Thomas 
JefTerson  or  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  always  buy- 
ing Louisiana  or  the  Panama  Canal  when  no- 
bixiy  was  looking,  and  writers  have  always 
been  grumbling,  mainly  to  each  other,  about 
the  feebleness  of  the  national  will. 

The  main  difference  between  today's  lam- 
entations and  those  of  the  past  Is  that  the 
language  is  milder  and  the  pay  better, 
Thoma-s  Paine,  roaring  about  America's 
mulish  indifference  In  1775.  makes  todays 
orator:;   sound   complacent. 
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And  even  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was 
really  a  pretty  cheery  fellow,  could  wail  in 
1847: 

"Alas  for  America,  the  air  is  loculed  with 
poppy,  with  Imbecility,  with  dispersion,  and 
sloth.  Eager,  solicitous,  hungry,  rabid,  busy- 
bodied  America:  catch  the  breath  and  cor- 
rect thyself. " 

CUnCISM  IS  NOT  NEW 

Thus,  criticlsni  of  the  American  people  for 
lack  of  purpose  is  not  new.  What  Is  new  is 
that  leaders  now  seem  to  think  they  must 
follow  the  Nation  instead  of  leading  it.  What 
Is  new  is  that  a  hostile  coalition  of  nations 
now  has  the  military  power  to  destroy  the 
Republic.  The  margin  of  error  granted  to  us 
In  past  wars  and  crises  has  vanished.  What 
could  be  *on  before  with  partial  effort,  late 
starts,  feeble  alliances,  and  mediocre  admin- 
istration can  no  longer  be  won  in  a  contest 
with  the  Conununists. 

It  is  not  that  they  are  so  efficient  but  that 
they  are  so  purposeful.  They  are  all  working 
on  the  main  target  and  we  are  not.  Life, 
tyranny,  and  the  pursuit  of  capitalists  is  the 
Russian  way  of  life.  They  have  obliterated 
the  difference  between  war  and  peace.  They 
are  always  at  war.  all  of  them,  women  as  well 
as  men,  teachers,  philosophers,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, lady  discus  throwers,  airmen,  and 
3  or  4  million  foot  soldiers. 

None  of  this  need  trouble  us  very  much 
except  for  their  national  purpose,  which  is 
simply  to  replace  our  system  of  individual 
freedom  with  their  system  of  state  control 
wherever  they  can.  including  regions  vital  to 
our  security,  such  as  Germany,  Japan,  and 
even  Cuba. 

I  must  say  they  have  been  very  frank  about 
it.  They  have  given  us  timely  if  not  fair 
warning.  They  are  directing  all  the  energies 
of  all  their  people  to  that  goal.  They  are  not 
arguing  about  the  conflict  between  private 
Interests  and  the  national  interest.  They 
have  simply  eliminated  private  interest. 
They  have  put  everybody  to  work  on  bury- 
ing capitalism,  and.  since  our  national  pur- 
pose, among  other  things,  is  to  avoid  being 
burled,  this  creates  an  awkward  and  even 
nasty  situation. 

How  then,  shall  ^e  approach  the  problem? 
I  was  brought  up  on  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land's shorter  catechism,  the  first  question 
of  which  is: 

"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?" 

Accordingly.  I  am  all  for  self-direction  and 
self-criticism.  Nevertheless,  I  have  my 
doubts  about  the  imminence  of  any  self-In- 
duced renaissance  or  epoch  of  austerity. 

A    TALE    ABOUT    MITLES 

When  I  consider  attacking  the  problem 
through  the  people.  I  think  of  Harry  Ash- 
more's  old  story  about  the  man  who  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  training  mules  with 
honeyed  words  and  kindness.  Hearing  about 
this  remarkable  achievement  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  dis- 
patched a  lady  emissary  to  present  the  mule- 
trainer  with  a  medal. 

Upon  arrival,  she  asked  for  a  demonstra- 
tion. The  trainer  obligingly  trotted  out  a 
young  mule,  reached  for  a  long  2-by-4, 
and  clouted  the  beast  over  the  head.  As  the 
mule  struggled  back  to  his  feet  the  good 
lady  exclaimed  in  horror,  "Good  heavens, 
man.  I  thought  you  trained  these  animals 
with  kindness." 

•I  do.  ma'm."  he  replied,  "But  first  I  got 
to  git  the  critters"  attention." 

I  don't  know  how  Jiist  anybody  gets  the 
attention  of  180  million  people  these  days. 
They  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
niTs.  which,  incidentally,  the  E>eclaration  of 
Indt'pcndence  spells  with  a  capital  "H."  and 
tr>  be  frank  about  it,  I  suspect  that  public 
debates  on  the  national  purpose  give  them 
a  pain. 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  wise  to  underesti- 
mate America  s  current  resistance  to  exhor- 
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esident  of  the  United  States  is  the 
who  can  get  the  attention  of  the 
I  people.    If  he  says  the  Nation  is  in 
;hey  will  listen   to  him.     If  he  ad- 
imself   to   their  doubts   and   ques- 
wlll  hear  him   out.     If    he   pre- 
programs  and   legislation    to   do  what 
is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
and  explains  and  keeps  explaining 
are  essential,  he  may  very  well 
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magazine  articles  on  the  national 
all   the  reports  by  all  the  founda- 
all  our  manifold  weaknesses,  all  the 
by    Adlal    Stevenson,    Jack    Ken- 
on  Johnson,  and  Stuart  Symlng- 
e   wickedness  of  the   Republicans, 
4xhortaUons   to  return  to   the  faith 
thers — all  are  nothing  compared  to 
)rograms   eloquently   expressed   and 
pushed  by  a  determined  President 
ilted  States, 
the  only  national  voice  in  affairs," 
Wilson.     "Let  him  once  win 
and  confidence  of  the  coun- 
o  other  single  force  can  withstand 
combination   of    forces   will   easily 
him.      His     position     takes     the 
t  Ion  of  the  country.   •    •    •   His  is  the 
of  action  in  the  system." 
.  he  has  to  act.     He  cannot  ask 
-measures  and  run  away.     But  once 
the  national  need,  once  he  de- 
try  to  remove  rather  than  to  per- 
:he   illusions  of  the  past,  then  his 
1  emedies  will   affect   the  spirit  and 
of  the  Nation. 
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an,  costing  perhaps  as  much  as  $20 

ere    worked   out   and   approved    by 

Ti-uman. 

led  a  long  story  about  it  one  Sun- 

New  York  Times,  and  by  10  o'clock 

nlng.    the   late   Senator    Arthur   H. 

of  Michigan,  then  chairman  of 

gn  Relations  Committee,  called  me 

ind  said: 

nust    be    out    of    your    senses.     No 
ion  would  dare  to  come  to  the 
th  a  proposal  like  that." 

the  lead  was  taken  and  the  need 

ed.  Senator  'Vandenberg  ended  up 

upporter  of  what  almost  everybody 

s  was  the  most  farslghted  piece  of 

since  the  war. 
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THK   TASK    IS    GREAT 

I  do  ndt  underestimate  the  task.  I  agree 
with  mu'h  that  has  been  said  in  these  es- 
says aboi  t  the  slackness  of  our  society,  but  I 
find  the  present  mood  understandable,  per- 
haps inevitable,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  not  \  rtthout  hope. 


At  the  end  of  the  last  war,  the  American 
people  made  a  genuine  effort  to  clear  the 
wreckage  and  understand  the  new  situation. 

They  went  through  the  biggest  geography 
and  history  lesson  in  their  history,  always 
with  the  false  optimism  that  they  were  deal- 
ing with  a  temporary  situation  that  would 
eventually  go  away. 

Instead  of  going  away,  the  problems  be- 
came larger  and  more  complex:  After  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  Middle  East;  after  the 
Middle  East,  the  Far  East;  after  the  Par 
East.  Afrlcu;  after  Africa,  outer  space,  and 
after  outer  space  a  lot  of  inner  tensions  over 
U-2.  me  too.  inflation,  deflation,  rising  cost 
of  living,  balance  of  payments,  nuclear  test- 
ing, sputniks,  luniks,  and  a  lot  of  other 
thines  that  everyb<xly  seemed  to  be  differing 
about. 

There  was  no  panic  about  any  of  this 
Tlie  people  merely  turned  from  what  they 
did  not  understand  to  what  they  did  under- 
stiind.  They  turned  Inward  from  the  world 
to  the  connmunity  and  the  family.  In  the 
15  years  of  the  atomic  age.  they  increa.sed 
the  population  of  the  Nation  by  more  than 
40  million,  which  is  not  the  action  of  a 
frl'.;htened  people,  and  which  Is  interesting 
when  you  think  that  the  entire  p>opulatlon 
of  the  country  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War 
100  years  ago  was  only  31  million. 

A  distinction  has  to  be  made.  I  think, 
between  the  facade  of  America  and  the 
other  nioie  genuine  America.  There  is.  of 
course,  this  big  obvious  clattering  America 
of  Hollywood  and  Madison  Avenue  and 
Washington,  but  there  is  also  the  other 
quieter  America,  which  has  either  kept  Its 
religious  faith  or  at  least  held  on  to  the 
mDrality  derived  from  religious  tradition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  glorify  the  multitude 
Much  can  be  said  about  the  dubious  effects 
on  the  American  character  of  very  early 
marrlaee.  easy  credit,  cheap  booze,  cheaper 
TV.  lower  education  standards,  and  Job  se- 
curity even  for  sloppy  work. 

THE    GOOD    POINTS    NOTFD 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  mure  concern  for 
the  outside  world,  more  Interest  in  Its  prob- 
lems, more  generosity,  and  more  resourceful- 
ness in  this  society  than  in  any  free  society 
I  know  anything  about. 

If  it  is  true,  as  I  believe,  that  this  genera- 
tion of  Americans  is  doing  less  than  It  could. 
It  is  also  true  that  It  has  done  everything 
It  was  asked  to  do.  It  may  be  more  con- 
cerned about  its  private  interests  than  about 
the  public  interest,  but  if  a  man  Is  offered 
a  choice  between  a  Ca^ilUac  and  a  swift 
kick  in  the  pants,  we  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  doesn't  bend  over. 

What  has  it  t>een  asked  to  do  that  it  has 
nt  done? 

It  was  a.sked  to  restore  the  broken  econ- 
omy of  Europe,  and  it  helped  bring  that 
continent  within  a  decade  to  the  highest 
level  of  prosperity  in  history. 

It  w:is  asked  to  accept  high  taxation  and 
military  con.<?crlptlon  to  police  the  world, 
and  it  has  done  so  from  the  north  cape  of 
Norway  to  Japan  and  Korea. 

It  was  a.sked  to  keep  a  standing  army 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  in  Western 
Europe  and  it  has  done  so  for  15  years  with 
scarcely  a  murmur  of  protest  from  a  tingle 
AmeriCi'.n  politician. 

It  was  asked  to  abandon  Its  tradition  of 
isolation,  and  it.  took  on  more  responsibili- 
ties involving  more  risks — in  Korea  and  el.se- 
where — than  the  British  ever  did  at  the 
height  of  their  imperial  power. 

These  are  not  the  acts  of  a  slack  and 
decadent  people.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
record  of  free  peoples  to  compare  with  It. 
This  Is  not  a  static  society.  The  problem 
Is  merely  that  the  pace  of  history  has  out- 
run the  pace  of  change.  Ideas  and  policies 
have  lagged  behind  events,  so  that  by  the 
time  policies  were  formulated,  debated  and 
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put  In  force,  the  situation  they  were  in- 
tended to  remedy  had  changed. 

Thus,  in  a  torrent  of  change,  In  a  revolu- 
tion of  science,  a  social  revolution  at  home 
and  an  unprecedented  political  revolution  In 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  It  Is  scarcely 
surprising  that  there  is  a  crisis  of  under- 
standing in  the  Nation. 

This  is  all  the  more  true  bec^iuse  there  has 
been  a  serious  weakening  of  the  ties  between 
the  men  of  ideas  and  the  men  of  politics  In 
this  country  during  the  past  decade. 

WIL.SON's  IDEAS  KECALLEO 

"Our  slow  world,"  wrote  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  1890.  "spends  Us  time  catching  up  with 
the  ideas  of  its  best  minds.  It  would  seem 
that  in  almost  every  generation  men  are 
born  who  embody  the  projected  consclous- 
iiess  of  their  time  and  people. 

"Their  thought  runs  forward  apace  Into 
the  regions  whither  the  race  Is  advancing, 
but  where  It  will  not  for  many  a  weary  day 
arrive — the  new  thoughts  of  one  age  are 
the  commonplaces  of  the  next. 

"The  men  who  act  stand  nearer  to  the  mass 
than  the  men  who  write:  and  it  is  in  their 
hands  that  new  thought  gets  its  translation 
UiUj  the  crude  language  ol  deeds." 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  men  of  ideas 
of  the  country  have  not  performed  in  these 
last  few  years  their  traditional  tasks.  They 
have  observed  the  convulsions  of  oxir  time 
and  let  their  minds  run  ahead  to  the  logical 
consequences  for  the  Nation. 

I  cannot  remember  a  time  when  there  has 
been  more  pnrp>o.seful  thought  on  contem- 
porary problems  in  the  universities  and 
foundations  than  now.  Their  reports  and 
conclusions  would  fill  a  good-sized  library. 
but  the  alliance  between  them  and  the  White 
House  has  been  feeble,  and  somehow  It  must 
be  restored. 

What.  then,  can  be  done'' 

We  can,  at  least,  look  at  the  world  as  it  is 
Instead  of  the  world  as  we  would  like  it  to  be. 
In  the  43  years  since  the  Soviet  revolution  — 
of  which  20  have  been  devoted  to  establish- 
ing their  regime  and  fighting  the  last  World 
War- -they  have  brought  their  Industrial  pro- 
duction to  about  45  jjercent  of  ours 

SOVIET    EXPORTS    GROW 

Since  the  war,  their  rate  of  growth  has 
been  between  9  and  10  percent  while  ours 
has  been  In  the  nelght)orhood  of  3  j>ercent. 
They  are  having  trouble  with  their  agricul- 
tural production,  but  If  they  and  we  both 
continue  at  the  present  rates  of  growth,  the 
experts  figure  they  will  have  approximately 
iis  much  effective  Industrial  production  as 
the  United  States  in  1975. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  may  not  worry  the 
American  people,  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  trend  is  running  against  tis  in  this 
field  and  that,  as  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  says,  the  likelihood  is  that 
Moscow  will  do  three  things  with  this  new 
production : 

1.  Increase  their  military  capabilities. 

2.  Increase  their  resources  for  economic 
penetration  in  the  underdeveloped  nations, 
and 

3.  By  a  combination  of  these  two.  demon- 
strate to  the  uncommitted  countries  of  the 
world  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  country 
of  spectacular  growth,  and  that  the  Commu- 
nist system  is  the  way  to  lift  new  Ci)untrles 
in  a  .short  time  into  the  new  scientific  age. 

It  is  this  latter  point,  rather  than  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  against  the  United 
.States,  that  concerns  most  students  of  this 
problem. 

The  Russians  have  already  increased  their 
exfxjrts  to  underdeveloped  countries  to  about 
$3  billion.  They  have  5.000  people  adminis- 
tering these  programs.  And  they  are  direct- 
ing them  primarily  In  six  countries  of  con- 
siderable political  Importance  to  the  U.S.S  R. 

It  is  much  harder  to  understand  the  threat 
of  this  kind  of  economic  penetration  than 
it    is    to    understand    the    threat   of   indirect 


Communist  aggression,  as,  for  example,  in 
Korea.  But  the  threat  is  there  Just  the 
same. 

Since  the  last  war,  1.200  million  people 
have  changed  their  form  of  government  in 
the  world,  and  800  million  of  these  have 
achieved  lndef>endence  for  the  first  time. 
These  new  nations  are  determined  to  be  In- 
dustrialized, ready  or  not.  Hunger  and  pes- 
tilence are  not  new  in  the  world,  but  the  2 
billion  hungry  people  are  less  willing  to 
tolerate  hunger  and  pestilence  now  that  they 
know  something  can  be  done  about  it. 

H'vw  tliese  new  governments  develop,  in 
freedom  or  by  the  quicker  way  of  state  con- 
trol, may  very  well  determine,  not  only  the 
climate  of  freedoi  i  in  the  world,  but  the  bal- 
ance of  power  as  well. 

Thus  the  primary  problem  of  foreign  af- 
fairs may  very  well  be.  not  the  East-West 
problem  we  hear  so  much  about,  but  what 
Sir  Oliver  Franks  calls  the  north-south 
problem:  whether  the  natloTiS  of  the  south. 
In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  develop 
along  the  lines  of  the  free  industrialized 
nations  of  the  north,  or  the  state-controlled 
methods  of  the  two  large  Communist  north- 
ern states  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

We  have  tended  to  make  several  assump- 
tions about  this:  First,  that  most  nations 
wanted  to  develop  like  the  United  States, 
that  knowledge  cannot  develop  except  in  a 
climate  of  freedom,  and  that  the  Western 
Powers  could  deal  with  the  underdeveloped 
nation.'^  without  Interfering  much  with  pres- 
ent concepts  ol  sovereignty  or  commercial 
practice. 

All  these  assumptions  are  now  under 
challenge.  The  Soviet  Union  has  shown  that 
spectacular  scientific  progress  can  be  made  In 
In  a  clofced  society.  Cuba,  to  take  only  one 
example  clase  at  hand,  has  not  only  indicated 
contempt  for  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  but  is  now  organizing  its  whole 
society  under  state  control, 

WHAT    THE    PROBLEM    IS 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  Soviet  Union 
produces  better  engineers  than  the  United 
States — though  it  certainly  produces  more — 
but  that  it  can  direct  its  engineers  into 
these  new  countries  or  anywhere  else  that 
heljis  prcimote  the   purpose  of  the  state. 

As  Dean  McGeorge  Bundy  of  Harvard  has 
pointed  out: 

"It  may  be  that  we  are  at  the  edge  of  a 
time  in  which  authoritarian  societies,  con- 
trolling and  using  this  new  investment,  the 
human  mind,  will  be  able  to  produce  revolu- 
tions in  power  and  In  growth  as  remarkable 
to  us  as  our  own  revolution,  the  Industrial 
and  technological  revolution  of  the  last  150 
years,  is  remarkable  today  to  the  i>eople  who 
inhabit  the  world  of  rising  expectations. 

"To  me.  this  hazardous  possibility  that 
centralized  control  of  technology  and  of  sci- 
ence behind  It  may  lead  to  a  new  order  of 
growth,  of  power,  and  of  change  In  the  hands 
of  people  with  a  high  degree  of  political  pur- 
pose and  centralized  and  ruthless  control 
seems  to  be  the  real  danger  in  the  growtn  of 
Scniet  aiid  Chinese  power," 

My  conclusions  about  all  this  mysterious 
sociology  and  economics  are  unoriginal, 
vague,  and  even  modest.  All  I  know  about 
the  rate  of  growth  Is  what  happened  to 
three  boys  of  my  own  in  the  last  23  years, 
and  even  that  is  a  little  confusing.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  think,  however,  that  all  this 
concern  in  the  Nation  among  serious  men 
about  the  higher  rate  of  growth  in  the 
UBS  R.  was  seriously  discussed  and  not  dis- 
missed as  another  left-wing  trick  to  Increase 
the  size  of  Government  or  elect  some  Demo- 
crat. 

F^st,  therefore,  an  honest  debate  on  the 
issue  might  not  be  a  bad  Idea.  Maybe  we 
cannot  do  everything  everywhere.  Maybe 
after  125  years  of  Isolation  and  a  generation 
of  Internationalism,  somebody  should  call 
out  once  more  to  America: 


"Catch   thy   breath   and   correct   thyself." 

But  anyway,  a  revival  of  bonest  plain  talk 
In  the  country  wouldn't  do  any  harm. 

Second.  In  the  face  of  the  clear  facts, 
anything  less  than  the  highest  possible 
standard  of  education  for  the  children  of 
America  Is  obviously  a  disgrace.  We  cannot 
punch  kids  out  like  cookies  and  drop  them 
Into  slots,  and  wouldn't  If  we  could,  but  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  spend  more  money  on 
their  education  than  we  do  on  all  that  sexy 
advertising. 

Tlilrd,  offhand,  I  would  guess  we  were  kid- 
ding ourselves  in  thinking  we  could  do  this 
job  with  the  kind  of  people  now  working  on 
It  overseas  or  that  we  could  do  it  without  far 
more  cooperation  and  coordination  among 
the  Allies. 

If  the  main  war  is  the  battle  in  the  under- 
develoi^ed  areas,  why  not  offer  talented  young 
men  of  draft  age  the  option  of  using  their 
brains  In  a  civilian  service  in  Indochina 
rather  than  sentencing  them  to  Army  K.P. 
In  Hoboken? 

It  Is  not  fair  or  accurate  to  say  that  the 
voluntary  system  cannot  compete  with  the 
directed  system  In  recruiting  men  for  service 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas,  for  no  really 
imaginative  effort  has  been  made  to  attract 
the  volunteers. 

NEUROTIC    FIXATIONS 

Thus,  wherever  you  look  it  is  hard  to  es- 
cape the  conclusion  that  our  response  is  un- 
equal to  the  threat.  We  are  In  what  Prof. 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow  of  the  Massachusetu 
Institute  of  Technology  calls  one  of  those 
neurotic  fixations  of  history.  There  are 
periods  when  nations  are  confronted  by  radi- 
cally new  situations  but  hang  on  to  old  poli- 
cies that  are  increasingly  divorced  from 
reality. 

This  is  what  George  III  of  England  did 
when  confronted  by  what  he  called  the  re- 
bellion of  the  American  Colonies:  what  Ed- 
ward VIII  did  when  he  himg  on  to  Wally 
Simpson;  what  Stanley  Baldwin  did  when  he 
refused  to  rearm  Britain  In  the  face  of  Hit- 
ler's challenge  and  what  the  United  States 
did  when  It  clung  to  Isolation  after  the  rise 
of  Nazi  Germany. 

Isolation  Is  now  gone,  but  the  hangover 
of  the  old  habits  of  the  days  of  isolation 
remain:  In  our  assumptions  that  we  can 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge  with  the  same 
school  system,  the  same  political  patronage 
system,  the  same  diplomatic  system,  the  same 
attitudes  toward  jxjlitlcs  and  the  public  serv- 
ice, and  the  same  old  chestnut  about  private 
Interests  Inevitably  serving  the  public  In- 
terest. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  we  have  lost  our 
way  forward  but  that  we  have  lost  our  way 
home.  This  is  the  country  of  freedom,  youth, 
experimentation,  and  innovation;  of  pio- 
neers  and   missionaries   and  adventurers. 

If  you  ask  whether  we  can  meet  the  Soviet 
challenge  by  concentrating  on  our  private 
interests  instead  of  on  the  public  Interest, 
by  losing  a  great  many  of  our  best  young 
brains  In  poor  schools  before  they  ever  get 
to  the  college  level,  by  not  using  our  In- 
telligent women  when  the  Russians  are  using 
theirs,  by  not  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
get  our  best  brains  Into  the  most  effective 
jobs  to  serve  the  Nation,  why  I'm  bound  to 
say  that  the  answer  is  "No." 

I  believe,  however,  that  there  Is  still  a 
lot  of  spunk  and  spirit  in  this  country  that 
can  be  brought  by  free  methods  Into  the 
service  of  the  Nation,  provided  Presidential 
power  is  used  to  clarify  where  the  Nation 
stands. 

WHAT    WE    STAND  FOR 

The  first  national  purpose  is  to  know  who 
we  are  and  what  we  stand  for,  and  it  would 
be  an  Impertinence  to  try  to  Improve  on  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence as  a  guide  to  the  problem. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 
it   says  in   the  first  sentence.     It   thereupon 
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lists,  as  if  they  were  the  Indisputable  facta 
of  last  Sunday's  American  League  batting 
averages,  a  whole  catalog  of  wonderful 
things  that  are  not  only  not  self-evident 
in  1960,  but  are  actually  in  violent  dispute 
among  men  all  over  the  world.  Including 
quite  a  few  in  our  own  country. 

"All  men  are  created  equal."  it  says,  and 
of  course,  this  is  Jxist  the  trouble,  for  you 
can  get  an  argument  on  that  one  anywhere 
In  the  Province  of  Georgia,  U.S.S.R..  or  the 
State  of  Georgia,  U.S.A. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
the  moral  Idea  came  before  the  political, 
and  the  latter  was  merely  an  expression  of 
the  former.  This,  too,  was  apparently  the 
Idea  Matthew  Arnold  had  in  mind  when  he 
came  to  this  country  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  discussed  our  national  purpose 
In  New  York. 

He  made  two  points: 

"We  must  hold  fast  to  the  austere  but 
true  doctrine."  he  said,  "as  to  what  really 
governs  politics,  overrides  with  an  inexor- 
able fatality  the  combinations  of  so-called 
pyolitlcians,  and  saves  or  destroys  states. 

"Having  in  mind  things  true,  things  ele- 
vated, things  Just,  things  pure,  things  ami- 
able, things  of  good  rep>ort:  having  these  in 
niind.  studying  and  loving  these,  is  what 
saves  states." 

However,  the  old  gentleman,  when  writing 
these  exuberant  sentences,  had  no  illusion 
about  their  being  put  Into  force  by  the 
majority.  These  moral  concepts  would  pre- 
vail, he  said,  only  as  they  were  upheld  by 
"the  remnant"  of  leaders  and  thinkers  who 
loved  wisdom,  for  the  majority,  he  insisted. 
was  full  of  "prosperities,  idolatries,  oppres- 
sion, luxury,  pleasures  and  careless  woni- 
en  •  •  •  that  shall  come  to  nought  and 
pass  away." 

A    TASK    OF    LEADERSHIP 

"The  remnant"  in  America  of  those  who 
love  wisdom  and  have  the  ability  to  com- 
pete with  any  nation  in  the  world  is  very- 
large.  It  has  greatly  increased  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation  has  increased,  but  it 
needs  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  great 
purpxjses  of  the  Nation  more  than  it  is  to- 
day, and  this  is  obviously  one  task  of  Presi- 
dential leadership. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  cause  to  despair 
over  the  evidence  of  disorder  and  menace, 
for  in  all  the  golden  ages  of  history,  disorder 
and  hazard  have  existed  alongside  vitality 
and  creatlveness. 

"Surely  our  age  shares  many  character- 
istics with  the  earlier  golden  times."  Caryl 
P.  Hasklns.  president  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  has  written.  "There 
is  the  wide  feeling  of  insecurity,  the  deep- 
lying  anxiety,  the  sense  of  confusion,  not 
unlike  the  earlier  times  in  general  character. 

"But  there  is  likewise  the  same  Intense 
concern  with  new  ideas  and  new  concepts, 
the  same  eagerness  for  widened  vistas  of 
understanding." 

What  Mr.  Haskms  did  not  say  was  that 
these  golden  ages  were  also  periods  of  great 
leaders  who  knew  how  to  bring  Ideas  and 
politics  together,  and  this  seems  to  me  to 
be   the   heart   of   our   present    problem. 


About   the    Author    of    This    Article 
JaniPs    Reston    was     born    in    Clydebank. 
S'^nthuid.  in  1909. 

His  parents  brought  him  to  the  United 
States  the  following  year,  but  he  returned 
to  Scotland  for  some  of  his  early  schooling 
;ind  then  came  back  to  this  country  in  1920. 
He  i.ttended  public  schools  in  Dayton.  Ohio, 
and  graduated  fr  rn  rhf>  University  of  Illinois 
in  1932. 

After  holding  a  number  of  news  and  pub- 
licity jobs  in  the  Middle  West,  he  Joined 
the  Associated  Press  in  1934  a.s  a  sports 
writer  in  New  York  Three  yeirs  later  the 
agency  sent   him  to  London   where  he  cov- 
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lie  Welfare,  noted  that  studies  reveal  that 
only  22.9  percent  of  persons  covered  by 
group  health  insurance  contracts  of  life 
and  casualty  companies  for  hospital  ex- 
pense benefits  had  the  right  to  convert 
their  policies  on  leaving  work. 
He  added : 

The  recent  effort  by  insurance  companies 
to  provide  special  policies  for  persons  over 
65  is  laudable  but  ineffective.  Premiums  oi 
$70  to  $80  a  year  for  part-payment  hospital 
policies  must  be  considered  In  relation  to  the 
three-fifths  of  persons  65  years  of  age  and 
over  whose  money  income  is  less  tlian  $1  000 
a  year 

There,  in  simple,  cold  statistics,  is  the 
problem  we  must  face  and  solve. 

Here,  in  the  warm  and  thoughtful 
prose  of  a  Wisconsin  citizen,  is  a  typical 
letter  posing  the  same  problem:  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows: 

Many  of  us  are  wondering  what  your  ac- 
t:.jn  will  be  in  regard  to  the  Forand  bill 
E.eryone  seems  to  agree  that  something 
must  be  done  about  the  frightening  expense 
Involved  during  illness  It  seems  to  me  t^at 
tins  bill  is  the  answer 

During  a  recent  illness  my  expensive  and 
tumprehensive  Insurance  policy  did  not 
prove  to  be  sufficient  What  will  happen  to 
us  when  we  are  unable  to  have  a  group  pol- 
icy because  of  retirement  How  apt  tlie 
phrase-  only  the  po<jr  and  the  rich  can  af- 
ford I'l  be  ill  I  am  a  registered  nurse.  Our 
national  organization  has  gone  on  record  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  Forand  bill.  It  should 
b<^  ea.sy  to  understand  why  nurses  who  are 
often  much  closer  to  the  patient's  personal 
iiie  than  the  doctors  feel  this  way 
Very  tru!y  yours. 


JR       OF 


CHARLES     W.     ANDERSON. 
LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  was  killed  on  June  14 
when  his  car  was  struck  by  a  train  in 
Sliclby  County.  Ky.  The  untimely  death 
of  Charles  Anderson  is  a  great  loss  to 
Louisville,  where  he  was  born  and  where 
he  lived,  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  to 
the  Nation. 

There  is  so  much  to  .say  about  Charley 
Anderson  that  I  could  not  cover  ade- 
quately his  life  and  achievements. 
Charles  Anderson  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  of  Louisville.  Ky.. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Tabitha  L.  Anderson,  was 
an  educational  leader  of  our  State  and 
at  one  time  the  dean  of  women  at  Ken- 
tucky State  College.  Their  educational 
interests  inspired  their  son.  and  he  be- 
came a  gi-aduate  of  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
Wilberforce  University,  and  then  his  law 
degree  from  the  Howard  University 
School  of  Law  in  Washington,  D.C.  Pur- 
suing his  profession,  he  quickly  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  Louis- 
ville, and  his  colleagues  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession recognized  his  ability  by  naming 
him  president  of  the  National  Negro  Bar 
Association  in  1943. 
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It  was  only  natural  that  his  edu- 
cational background,  f^ne  mind,  ability 
as  a  speaker,  and  deep  interest  in  public 
affairs,  should  lead  him  into  political 
life.  He  was  the  first  Negro  to  serve  in 
the  Kentucky  Legislatuie,  in  fact  the 
first  Negro  lawmaker  in  a  Southern  State 
since  the  Reconstruction  era,  and  he 
served  with  distinction  for  12  years,  never 
beinfT  defeated. 

In  1946.  he  became  assistant  Common- 
wealth's attorney  for  Jefferson  County, 
in  which  Louisville,  the  largest  city  in 
our  State,  is  located,  and  afjain  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  ability  and  with 
a  deep  .sense  of  public  responsibility. 

In  1959,  President  Ei-senhower  named 
Charles  Anderson  as  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delefiation  to  the  14th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  Having 
been  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
several  years  ago.  I  know  many  who  were 
delegates  to  the  14th  General  A.ssembly, 
including  members  of  the  delegation  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  repre.senta- 
tives  of  the  State  Department  who  are 
charged  with  United  Nations  affairs. 
Many  of  these  delegates,  and  others,  who 
knew  of  Charles  Andersons  service  in 
the  United  Nations  have  expressed  their 
admiration  and  respect  for  his  effective 
and  devoted  work  in  that  important 
body,  which  means  so  much  to  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  to  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Anderson  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  His 
appointment  by  the  President  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  his  long  and  di.stinguished 
career  In  public  service.  It  gave  him 
an  opportunity  for  larger  service  to  his 
country  in  international  affairs,  which 
he  fulfilled  in  a  magnificent  way.  And 
I  know  that  his  service  gave  him  deep 
satisfaction.  Since  the  close  of  the  1959 
session,  he  had  made  speeches  before 
many  organizations  and  groups  of  peo- 
ple, explaining  the  work  and  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Charles  Anderson  leaves  a  devoted 
wife,  the  former  Victoria  McCall,  of  De- 
troit, a  cousin  of  the  Honorable  Ralph 
Bimche,  of  the  United  Nations,  and  a 
leader  in  her  own  right.  He  leaves  also 
two  children,  Charles  Anderson  III,  and 
Victoria  Margretta  Anderson,  who  I  am 
sure  will  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Charles  Anderson  was  a  tireless  worker 
and  an  eloquent  advocate  for  his  people 
and  for  their  full  equality  and  opportu- 
nity. They  will  miss  him.  and  will  not 
forget  his  eflTective  and  devoted  work  for 
their  constitutional  rights  and  for  their 
interests. 

Charles  Anderson  was  a  devoted  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  his  State  and  of  his 
Nation.  He  was  a  kindly  and  tolerant 
man. 

I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  in 
his  death,  for  I  have  known  him  as  a 
friend  for  many  years.  But  the  great 
loss  will  be  to  his  wife,  to  his  family,  and 
to  his  State  and  country,  which  he  served 
so  well. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  arti- 
cle about  Charles  W.  Anderson  which 
appeared  in  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
nal on  June  15.  1960. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

I  From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

June  15,  1960] 

C.  W.  Anderson  Killed  When  Train 

Hits  Car 

Chnrles    W.    Anderson.    Jr ,    former    Stat* 

represcntJitive  and   a  leading  attorney  here. 

was  killed  about  4  p  m.  yesterday  when  his 

car  wa.s  hit  by  a  train  in  Shelby  County. 

The  .')3-year-old  attorney  was  a  member  of 
tl:ie  U.S   delegation  to  the  United  Nations. 

He  was  hurled  from  his  car  when  it  was 
struck  at  a  crossing  on  the  new  Christlans- 
taiirg  Rf>ad.  about  a  mile  northwest  of  Bag- 
dad,    He  apparently  died  Instantly. 

Anderson,  the  first  Negro  to  serve  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  had  gone  to  Shelby 
County  X^>  talk  with  witnesses  In  an  acci- 
def.i  cape  he  was  handling. 

CAR    TO.IN    TO    PIECES 

His  northbound  car  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  impact  with  the  Ashland  bound 
Chesapeake  <fc  Ohio  passenger  train. 

Anderson  was  thrown  from  the  car  at  the 
crossing.  His  he:ul  repwrtedly  struck  a  near- 
by track. 

The  front  of  the  car  and  Its  motor  went 
an  estimated  1.100  feet  and  smafhed  into  a 
small  frame  building  along  the  tracks. 

A  large  rear  section  of  the  automobile  was 
carried  about  2,000  feet.  Other  pieces  were 
scattered  over  a  wide  area. 

The  six-car  passenger  train  left  Louis- 
ville at  2:50  p.m. 

The  engineer  was  identified  as  Wilbur 
Pavilkner,  Lexington. 

He  reportedly  told  State  Troopers  Edgar 
EsUll  and  Joe  Hicks  that  the  train  was  about 
1  400  feet  from  the  crossing  when  he  saw 
Anderson's  car  slowly  mounting  the  slight 
rise  that  marks  it. 

Faulkner  said  he  sounded  his  whistle  but 
wap  unable  to  stop  in  time.  He  estimated 
the  train  was  traveling  55  miles  an  hour.  It 
went  an  estimated  2.000  feet  before  stopping. 

The  troopers  said  the  crossing  area  is 
overgrown  with  high  weeds.  The  tracks  on 
which  the  train  was  approaching  make  a 
broad  cvir\  c,  they  said. 

ALONE   IN    CAR 

Anderson  was  alone  in  the  car.  His  body 
was  taken  to  Hall-Taylor  Funeral  Home, 
Shelbyville 

The  attorney  was  appointed  August  21, 
1959.  by  President  Eisenhower,  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  14th  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  appointment  capped  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  In  law  and  public  service 
for  Anderson. 

In  November  1935,  Anderson  became  the 
first  Negro  to  be  elected  as  a  member  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  and  the  first  Negro 
lawinaker  In  a  Southern  State  since  the  Re- 
construction era. 

KLECTED    TO    SIX    TERMS 

He  v.as  reelected  for  six  consecutive  terms, 
serving  a  total  of  12  years.  He  was  a  tire- 
less  worker   for  racial   equality. 

Anderson  resigned  his  seat  In  the  legisla- 
ture in  May  1946,  to  become  assistant  Com- 
monwealth's attorney  for  Jefferson  County. 
He  was  the  first  member  of  his  race  to  hold 
that  post. 

In  1949.  he  was  nominated  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket  for  third  district  magistrate.  He 
was  defeated  in  the  general  election  by  a 
narrow  margin. 

In  1943  Anderson  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Negro  Bar  Association  and 
served  2  terms. 

In  1940  he  was  awarded  the  Lincoln  In- 
stitute key  for  outstanding  oontributioo*  to- 
ward the  advancement  of  Negroes  In  Ken- 
tucky. 


In  1945  he  was  awarded  the  Howard  Uni- 
versity Alumni  Award  for  distinction  in  law 
and  Government.  He  held  an  honorary  doc- 
tor of  laws  degree,  and  alumni  certificate  of 
honor  from  'Wilberforce  University,  Xenia. 
Ohio. 

Anderson  was  born  in  Louisville,  the  son 
of  a  physician.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  and 
Mrs.  Tabitha  L.  Anderson.  His  mother  was 
State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools  and  later 
dean  of  women  at  Kentucky  State  College. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege and  received  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
■Wilberforce  University.  He  received  his  law 
degree  from  Howard  University  School  of  Law 
In  Washington. 

Anderson  lived  at  1025  South  Western 
Parkway.  His  wife,  the  former  'Victoria  Mc- 
Call of  Detroit,  is  a  cousin  of  United  Nations 
Under  Secretary  Ralph  Bunche.  Two  chil- 
dren. Charles  Anderson  III.  and  Victoria 
Margretta  Anderson,  also  s'urvlve. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks  and  Masonic 
lodges  and  of  Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity 
and  Tau  Delta  Sigma  Legal  Fraternity. 

He  was  also  a  memljer  of  Quinn  Chapel 
A.M.E.  Church:  American  Legislators  Asso- 
ciatlon;  National  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science;  American  Judicature  Society, 
and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Jefferson  County  Republican  organ- 
ization. 

He  had  served  on  the  national  legal  com- 
mittee and  the  t>oard  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  was  a  national  member 
at  large  of  the  Urban  League  and  a  memt>er 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Bar  Association. 


NATIONAL  PURPOSE— NEEDED  TAX 
REVENUES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  several 
days  ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  placed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Walter  Lippmann, 
which  is  one  of  the  New  York  Times- 
Life  magazine  articles  on  our  national 
purpose,  which  was  entitled — "A  Nation 
on  Dead  Center  Needs  a  Tow." 

I  desire  to  comment  on  that  article, 
although  I  shall  not  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  again. 

Mr.  Lippmann  pointed  out: 

'We  are  now  waiting  to  be  shown  the  way 
into  the  future.  We  are  waiting  for  another 
innovator  in  the  line  of  the  two  Roosevelta 
and  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lippmann  states  his  thesis  is  that 
we  cannot  substitute  mere  afiBrmation  of 
our  ultimate  ends  for  declaring  our 
purpose  and  leading  the  Nation.  Just 
to  talk  about  our  national  goals  and 
ends  is  like  standing  up  when  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  is  played  and  then 
doing  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Lippmann  continues: 

The  remedy,  then,  will  not  be  found  in  the 
restatement  of  our  ideals,  however  resound- 
ing the  rhetoric.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
innovation  of  the  political  formulae,  the 
concrete  measures,  the  practical  programs 
by  which  our  Ideals  can  be  realized  in  the 
greatly  changed  world  we  now  live  in  •  •  • 
it  is  not  the  Nation  which  is  old,  but  only  Its 
leaders. 

Again  Mr.  Lippmann  states,  and  I 
paraphrase : 

On  our  success  in  achieving  military  se- 
curity by  arms  and  by  diplomacy  depends 
our  existence.  Our  ability  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge depends  upon  our  success  in  learning 
to  use   our  growing   wealth  for   something 
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more  than  just  private  satisfaction.  It  de- 
pends upon  our  being  willing  to  use  it  for 
Imponderable  and  Immaterial  ends,  like 
science,  education,  and  the  public  amenities. 

To  do  that,  we  must  have  more  rev- 
enues in  the  Federal  Treasury.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  that  we  should 
close  some  of  the  tax  loopholes,  as  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  do. 

Mr.  Lippmann  continues: 

But  we  have  also  to  be  able  and  willing 
to  pay  for  the  things  which  cannot  be  con- 
sumed privately,  such  as  the  education  of 
children,  the  development  of  beautiful  cities 
and  the  advancement  of  Itnowledge.  We 
have  to  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  what 
is.   CO  put  it  briefly,  civilization  itself. 

That  is  the  issue  before  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the 
article  to  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  just  adverted.  I  believe  I 
should  call  attention  to  the  great  fight, 
and  successful  fight,  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  began  late  Friday 
night,  and  continued  on  Saturday,  to 
get  the  fullest  possible  expression  of 
what  this  bill  means  and  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  I  think  that  is  the 
real  substance  of  what  occurred.  The 
conduct  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— very  lonely  conduct,  but  very, 
very  effective  conduct — deserves  the 
highest  commendation,  because  of  his 
fight  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  for  the 
security  of  the  country.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
to  meet  the  Communist  challenge. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  words,  which  have  not  been  too 
many  lately,  so  far  as  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  concerned. 


JAPANESE   TREATY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  another  matter,  we  shall  have  before 
us  for  ratification  the  Japanese  Secur- 
ity Treaty.  In  that  connection.  I  think 
it  quite  important  that  the  Senate  and 
the  country  should  recognize  the  very 
serious  setback  which  we  have  received 
in  Japan,  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
makes  it  all  the  more  important  for  us 
to  ratify  the  treaty  promptly. 

Two  exceedingly  interesting  columns 
which  I  believe  contribute  substantially 
to  a  public  understanding  of  just  what 
we  are  up  against  in  the  Far  East  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning,  one  entitled  "Courtesy  of  N.  S. 
Khrushchev,"  which  appears  in  Joseph 
Alsop's   "Matter   of  Fact"  column;    the 

other    entitled    "Grim    Tokyo    News 

Trouble    Hasn't    Run    Its    Course,"    by 
Roscoe  Drummond. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  columns  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  June  20,  1960] 

COUBTESY    OF    N.    S     KHRUSHCHEV 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
More    than    a   fortnight   before   the   final 
catastrophe     in     Tokyo,     UB.     Ambassador 
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ally  to  dislnvite  the  President 
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every  Asian  country  for  months  and  years  to 
come;  it  will  do  untold  damage  to  American 
interests.  It  is  a  true  catastrophe,  directly 
traceable  to  the  original  wishful  decision  to 
make  a  Journey  which  could  only  succeed  by 
Khrushchev's  courtesy. 

Finally,  no  prudent  person  can  ignore  the 
contempt  for  this  country  which  the  world 
Communist  leadership  Is  now  displaying 
The  Peking  government  specifically  stated 
that  It  was  scheduling  an  extra-heavy  bom- 
bardment of  Quemoy  during  the  President '.- 
Taiwan  visit,  in  order  to  underline  Its  con- 
tempt and  scorn  for  him  The  orders  given 
the  Japanese  Communists  fit  the  same  pat- 
tern. So  does  the  much  more  disturbing 
plan  for  an  exchange  of  visits  between 
Khru.<!hchev  and  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro. 

Se%en  years  ago,  the  masters  of  the  Krem- 
lin were  showing  all  sorts  of  other  un- 
pleasant fee'lngs  about  this  country,  but  not 
contempt.  But  7  years  ago.  the  period  of 
flaccid,  comfortable  American  neglect  of  the 
world  balance  of  power  was  only  Just  begin- 
ning. The  strong,  remember,  are  never  held 
in  contempt. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  20.  1960 1 

Gri.m    Tokyo    News — Tkouble    Has.n-'t    Rvn 
Its  Course 
( By  Roscoe  Drummond  i 
Planned  violence  by  which  a  small  minor- 
ity Imposed  its  will  on  the  elected   Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  forced  President  Elsen- 
hower to  cancel  hl.s  visit  to  Tokyo  has  clearly 
not  run  its  course. 

Having  u.-^ed  violence  successfully  to  coerce 
the  Kishl  government,  the  extremist  student 
ai'd  labor  croups  managed  by  Communist 
professionals  al.so  -can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue   violence   as    long   as   It    works 

The  immediate  consequences  are  bad 
enough:  what  lies  ahead  could  be  worse 
unless  the  Japanese  people  and  press  become 
arouied  in  tune  to  say.  "Thus  far,  and  no 
farther." 

There  should  be  no  minimizing  the  grave 
dnnger  which  has  been  done  to  the  authority 
of  the  .I.ip.ifpre  Pii.r.iriment  and  the  grave 
harm  which  has  been  done  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States 

When  he  left  Washington  intent  upon 
carrying  through  his  trip  to  Japan,  the 
President  warned  that  demonstrations  and 
threats  by  minorities  must  not  be  allowed 
to  deflect  world  leaders  in  their  quest  tor 
peace 

But  minority  violence  did  dertect  the.se 
le;iders  from  their  quest  for  peace 

As  the  student  disorders  and  rioting  were 
reaching  their  peak  in  Tokyo.  Kishi  declared 
tha-  It  the  Prime  Minister  yielded  to  this 
v.oicnte,  publif  confidence  in  the  Ciovern- 
inetit  woi:ld  be  destroyed 

Ki.'.hi  yielded  to  violence  He  conceded 
or.e  of  the  demands  of  the  demonstrators 
that  the  invitation  to  President  Ei.senhower 
be  withdrawn  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  public  confidence  in  the  Kishi  gov- 
ernment can  be  restored. 

These  are  only  the  first  effects  of  the 
month-long  campaign  of  the  Socialist  mem- 
bers of  the  Diet  and  the  Communist  agita- 
tors who  quickly  took  charge.  The  greater 
dangers  are  these: 

That  the  elected  gcnernment  of  Japan  will 
be  brought  down,  not  by  an  orderly  vote  in 
parliament,  but  by  organized  violence  That 
the  prcx:laimed  neutrali.st  purposes  of  the 
socialist  leaders  of  Japan  will  then  come  out 
into  the  open  whereupon  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple will  fi.id  they  have  been  saddled  with  a 
government  which  far  from  being  neutral 
in  the  Nehru  sense.  Is  pro-Communist,  pro- 
Peking,  and  pro-Moscow. 

That  the  Japanese  Socialists,  dlstalnful  of 
democracy,  are  perfectly  willing  to  substitute 
rule  by  public  violence  for  rule  by  Parlia- 
ment—if that  is  the  only  way  they  can 
achieve  their  ends.     So  far  this  has  been  the 
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only  way  they  could  achieve  their  ends.  At 
no  time  had  tliey  been  able  to  jjersuade  the 
Japanese  voters  to  follow  their  leadership. 
They  had  lost  every  postwar  election  and 
their  parliamentary  minority  has  shrunk  at 
every  test. 

They  have  now  started  to  win  by  force 
what  they  were  unable  to  win  by  votes.  Tliis 
is  why  the  events  of  the  past  few  days  point 
a  gun  at  llie  very  heart  of  Japanese  de- 
mocracy. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  worst 
can  be  averted.  There  are  some  favorable 
factors.  Tlie  Japanese  people  are  basically 
pro-Western  in  their  outlook.  The  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party,  presently  headed  by  Kishi, 
would  undoubtedly  be  reelected  If  orderly 
elections  in  Japan  are  still  possible. 

The  nujst  disturbing  factor  is  that  ihrou',h 
all  the  political  rioting  the  Japanese  press 
.ind  public  seeiii  to  have  taken  a  most  casual 
mdilTerent.  plague-on-both-your-hou.ses  at- 
titude. As  a  result  the  go\ernment  and  the 
police  have  felt  constrained  to  give  the  riot- 
ers a  nearly  free  hand. 

Unless  the  Japanese  people  as  a  whole  are 
prepared  to  defend  their  democracy  loyally 
and  alertly,  th(5se  who  are  ovu  to  .sub'.ert  it 
will  succeed. 


CENTER  FOR  EAST-WEST  CUL- 
TURAL AND  TECHNICAL  INTER- 
CHANGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  President, 
recent  world  developments,  including 
those  in  Japan,  underscore  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  center  for  East- 
West  cultui-al  and  technical  interchange. 
An  editorial  in  the  Honolulu  Adveitiser 
of  June  18,  1960,  makes  that  vei'y  point, 
point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial,  entitled  "The  War  of 
Words."  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tht  War  of  Words 

The  Communists  have  stepped  up  their 
propaganda  war  around  the  world  to  a 
frenzied  pitch. 

Red-led  rioters  In  Tokyo  forced  Prime  Min- 
ister Kishi  to  cancel  President  Eisenhower's 
visit,  are  pressing  now  for  Kishi's  resig- 
nation and  Junking  of  the  new  United 
States-Japan  Security  Treaty. 

Communist  Chinese  rained  32.000  shells  on 
Quemoy  on  the  eve  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's arrival  on  Formosa,  explaining  be- 
forehand it  was  to  demonstrate  contempt 
for  the  United  States  and  its  President. 

In  Geneva,  the  Soviet  spokesman  sud- 
denly exploded  with  a  charge  that  the 
United  States  deliberately  seeks  to  prevent 
disarmament. 

In  Moscow,  it  was  announced  that  Cuban 
Dictator  Fidel  Castro  will  pay  a  state  visit. 

It's  all  part  of  a  fast-moving  campaign 
to  confuse  and  divide  our  allies  and  to 
frighten  them  and  us. 

The  demonstration  in  Tokyo  may  have 
hurt  us  in  Asia.  How  badly — and  for  how 
long — remains  to  be  seen.  But  meantime, 
the  Communist  tactics  are  unintentionally 
doing  the  United  States  a  favor. 

Congress  is  moving  to  restore  a  $1  billion 
cut  to  the  President's  foreign  aid  budget. 
The  United  States  is  taking  a  hard  second 
look   at   its  p>olicies   and  programs. 

In  short,  the  Communists  are  forcefully  re- 
minding Americans  they  must  remain  phys- 
ically, economically  and  spiritually  strong. 
This  also  means  continued  military  and 
economic  aid  to  such  free  nations  as  those 
in  Southeast  Asia  against  which  the  Com- 
munists might  move  on  a  limited  scale  at 
any  time. 


It  also  means  the  country  must  recognize, 
more  than  ever,  the  Importance  of  psycho- 
logical battle.  In  this  connection,  the  East- 
West  Center  at  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
through  free  interchange  of  Ideas,  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  project  needed  to  help 
counter  tJie  false  Red  propaganda. 

This  is  a  war  of  words  and  ideas.  The 
truth  can  prevail— but  it  must  be  spoken 
loudly  enough  to  be  heard  above  the  noi.sy 
falsehfxxls  of  the  Communists  — and  it  must 
be  bulwarked  by  strength. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  se.ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair ».  Is  there  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  a.'-k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pi'esi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  be  permitted  to  sit  during  the 
se.ssion  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to 
that  request  I  must  object,  and  for  a 
rca.son. 

It  was  my  impression,  after  discussing 
the  matter  with  the  leadership  and  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Hill],  that 
consideration  of  the  matter  would  go 
over  and  the  Senate  would  meet  at  noon 
tomorrow  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  certain  committees  to  meet.  I 
thought  that  was  a  firm  arrangement. 
Insofar  as  I  know,  the  Senate  will  meet 
at  noon  tomorrow.  This  puts  me  in  a 
slightly  awkward  position,  because  of 
some  absentees  at  the  moment  with  re- 
spect to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  so  to  the  request  I  must 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  prepared  to  move  that  the 
Senate  recess  this  morning,  since  I  un- 
derstood the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  desired  to  meet. 

We  have  a  problem  in  connection  with 
meetings  of  the  committees,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  to  cooperate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  It  is  a  very 
difficult  situation,  when  the  Senate  meets 
pursuant  to  an  order  entered  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  one  finds  a  number  of 
committee  requests  the  next  morning 
that  the  committees  be  permitted  to 
meet. 

If  I  know  a  certain  committee  desires 
to  meet  the  following  day,  I  may  ask  the 
Senate  to  meet  at  11  o'clock  or  12 
o'clock,  to  permit  the  committee  to  meet. 


I  have  asked  before  that  this  be  done, 
•but  I  now  ask  the  chairman  of  any  com- 
mittee which  desires  to  meet  on  Tues- 
day to  file  a  request  on  Monday,  or  au- 
thorize his  staff  to  do  so,  so  that  when 
the  Senate  recesses  or  adjourns  on  Mon- 
day we  can  bear  in  mind  which  commit- 
tees wish  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  and  when 
they  wish  to  meet,  in  fixing  the  time  for 
convening  of  the  Senate.  Frequently  we 
recess  to  meet  at  10  o'clock.  We  meet, 
and  about  10:30  in  the  morning  we  get  a 
request  that  some  committee  desires 
to  meet. 

I  am  infoi-med  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  consider- 
ing the  minimum  wage  bill,  desires  to 
meet  tomorrow  morning.  The  commit- 
tee would  like  to  meet  as  early  as  9 
o'clock,  if  possible.  The  bill  before  the 
committee  is  important.  The  committee 
is  anxious  to  report  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand Senators  are  prepared  to  continue 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

I  am  going  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  that  his  committee 
be  permitted  to  meet  tomorrow,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  which  desires  to 
meet  tomorrow.  An  objection  was 
raised  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  meeting  this   morning. 

I  shall  ask  that  the  Senate  not  meet 
until  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  so  that  those 
committees,  or  any  other  committees 
which  desire  to  meet  and  which  have 
important  business  to  arrange  and  sched- 
ule, can  meet.  I  hope  that  in  the  future 
the  chairmen  will  ask  their  staffs  to  file 
one  of  these  little  form  requests,  from 
which  I  have  read,  stating  the  time  and 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  I  will 
file   the   request   with   the   Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not, 
morning  business  is  concluded. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  calendar  under  the  rule  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT   AND   TAX  RATE   EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
12381)  to  increase  for  a  1-year  period  the 
public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to 
extend  for  1  year  the  existing  corpo- 
rate normal  tax  rate  and  certain  excise 
tax  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 
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Bir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wUl  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation,  the 
Senate  must  act  upon  the  committee 
amendments  first.   Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  general  practice. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  if  concurred  in  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  revenues  anticipated 
under  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
by  some  $700  million.  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity,  over  Sunday,  to  talk  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  who  voted  for  these  amendments 
to  the  House  bill  which  would  reduce  the 
revenues  by  that  amount.  I  told  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Cormnittee 
on  Finance,  before  we  took  up  the  bill 
for  consideration  that  the  leadership 
had  grrave  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of 
committee  amendments  which  would  re- 
duce the  revenues  provided  by  the  House 
biU. 

I  am  prepared  to  support  the  dividend 
amendment  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta [Mr.  McCarthy]  is  preparing  to  of- 
fer, but  I  am  informed  that  will  increase 
the  revenues  to  the  Treasury  rather  than 
decrease  them. 

I  hope  we  can  proceed  to  an  orderly 
discussion  of  the  committee  amendments 
and  arrive  at  some  votes.  I  expect  per- 
haps we  will  reject  some  of  the  commit- 
tee amendments  which  would  reduce 
revenues.  We  should  try  to  get  the  bill 
to  conference  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  we  will  not  run  into  the 
deadline  of  not  having  any  bill  passed 
vhen  the  excise  taxes  expire. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  assiu-e  the 
majority  leader  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  have  no  intention  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  up  reasonably  prompt 
action,  not  only  up>on  the  committee 
amendments  but  also  upon  all  other 
amendments  which  have  been  presented. 
I  hope  very  much  that  we  can  complete 
action  upon  the  bill  today,  but  I  would 
not  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  because  some  of  the 
amendments  are  pretty  technical,  and  I 
am  sure  those  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ments will  wish  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  them.  I  do  not  think  this 
means  we  cannot  pass  the  bill  today. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader  for 
the  statement  he  has  made. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  propo.sing  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  would 
not  wish  to  have  one,  unless  it  would 
expedite  action. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
be  present  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and 
I  hope  they  understand,  in  the  light  of 
the  announcement  made,  that  we  are 
likely  to  have  several  votes;  and  they  will 
be  very  important  votes.  These  are 
critical  times.    I  do  not  think  there  Is  a 


The 


June  20 


Senate  r  who  does  not  advocate  fiscal 
responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  we 
wish  ti  I  defend  our  country  and  to  pro- 
vide a<  equate  defenses.  It  seems  to  me 
we  must  weigh  very  carefully  and  very 
heavil]  the  wisdom  of  our  acts  in  reduc- 
ing thi  I  revenues  provided  by  the  House 
bill  by  some  $700  million  or  $800  million. 
Before  I  vote  for  any  such  action,  even 
thoxigh  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
commi  ;tee  voted  for  the  amendments,  I 
shall  iave  to  have  much  more  persua- 
sive ar  juments  than  I  have  heard  up  to 
now,  a  id  I  so  informed  the  chairman  of 
the  Co  nmittee  on  Finance  when  he  re- 
ported ;he  bill. 

Mr.   President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  qu  )rum. 


PRESIDINO      OFFICER.     The 


clerk  w  ill  call  the  roll. 


egislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


The 
the  rol 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  ior  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ;  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  express 
the  hoi  e  that  the  attaches  of  the  Senate 
will  ask  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ivho  care  to  discuss  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  come  to  the  Senate 
floor,  because  we  hope  we  can  consider 
and  vote  on  them  today. 
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SEATING.    Mr.  President,  all  of 
veil  aware  of  the  problems  which 
those  over  40  who  seek  to  find 
I  have  received  letters  from 
jeople  over  40  who  have  expe- 
the  frustration  and  disappoint- 
nvolved   in  looking  for  suitable 
ypient    opportunities    commensu- 
h  their  ability  and  prev'ious  work 
when,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
hey  have  had  to  change  jobs, 
hard  to  answer  these  letters.     I 
ize  with  those  who  are  affected, 
knt)w  it  to  be  a  fact  that  older  work- 
often  are  more  able  and  reliable 
those   newly    entering    the    labor 
I  know  also  tliat  the  Department 
under  the  farsighted  guidance 
•c^etary  Mitchell  has  done  every- 
can  to  provide  opportunities  for 
Vijorkers  and  to  publicize  facts  and 
which  show  that  these  workers 
y  as  capable,  and  often  more  so, 
experienced  and  younger  work- 


delighted  to   read   an  article 

by  Secretary  Mitchell,  entitled 

About    the    Worker   Past   40." 

1  ppeared  in  yesterday's  New  York 

Magazine.     This  is  an  excellent 

thoughtful    article,    a^d   certainly 

)ur  attention.   I  hope  particularly 

employers  who  have  qualms  about 

vorkers  over  40  will  read\Secre- 

M  tchell's  article  and  will  give  full 

cognizance  to  his  views  and  to  the  fac- 

mtterial  presented  here  the  next 

older  worker  applies  to  them  for 


unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
's  article  be  printed  at  this 
theREcoED. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Myths  About  thk  WoaxER  Past  40 — More 
Th\n  a  Million  Persons  in  This  Age 
Group  Are  Seeking  Jobs — And  in  Many 
C.\SES  Are  Turned  Down  as  Too  Old — An 
Expert  Looks  Into  the  Pacts  About  Their 
Catabilities 

(By  James  P.  Mitchell) 

When  doos  an  American  worker  become 
too  old  to  get  a  new  Job  or  win  a  promotion? 
The  answer  Is:  at  a  st.artllngly  early  age — 40. 
or  sometimes  even  younger. 

Some  28  million  members  of  today's  labor 
force  are  45  or  older.  Of  this  number,  more 
th  tn  a  million  are  seeking  Jobs. 

Each  day  there  arrives  on  my  desk  in 
Washington  a  letter  to  two  like  the  recent 
one  from  a  man  I  shall  call  J.imes  Haddon. 
He  Is  46.  Tor  fifteen  years  he  worked  as  a 
sales  engineer,  reaching  a  salary  level  of 
•  18.000  to  $20,000  a  year.  He  lost  his  Job 
sjnie  months  ago  when  his  company,  as  the 
result  of  a  merger,  moved  to  a  new  location 
and  he  found  himself  unable  to  follow.  He 
didn't  worry  at  first.  He  was  able,  experi- 
enced, highly  recommended  by  his  former 
employer,  and  expected  a  minimum  of 
trouble  in  finding  new  work.     Until: 

"We  wish  you  had  come  to  us  14  years 
ago,  but  '•  •  ••'  The  Job,  wltb  an  oil  firm, 
w  tilt  to  li  younger  man. 

'We  are  looking  for  a  man  in  your  spe- 
cialty aiid  appreciate  the  value  of  your  ex- 
perience, but  •  •  •■■  That  was  from  an 
automobile  firm. 

"Our  company  does  not  hire  anyone  over 
40  •  •  •"  A  salesman's  Job.  "•  •  •  and  you 
are  past  40." 

As  the  replies  mounted  up.  James  Haddon 
began  to  worry,  and  worry  deeply.  He  sent 
me  a  clipping  from  the  New  York  Times  that 
reported  on  recent  manpower  projections 
made  by  the  Department  of  Labor — projec- 
tions Indicating  clearly  that  the  Nation  can- 
not afford  continued  age  discrimination  In 
employment. 

'All  right."  Haddon  acked.  "what  Is  a  man 
to   do?" ' 

H:iddon  and  others  like  him  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  senseless  dual  image.  When  em- 
ployed, they  a.^e  respfcted  and  valued  mem- 
bers of  the  offlce  force,  the  production  line, 
the  executive  staff,  or  the  sales  team.  When 
seeking  work,  they  suddenly  become  too  old 
to  hire. 

Even  If  hired,  however,  these  workers  are 
sometimes  placed  In  Jobs  that  do  not  de- 
m.ind  their  best  and  do  not  take  full  ad- 
v.^ntage  of  their  often  invaluable  experience. 
This  sidetracking  of  valuable  abilities  be- 
cause of  preconceived  notions  about  age  and 
work  Is  a  prevailing  practice  that  endangers 
our  full  economic  growth. 

The  projections  that  Haddon  referred  to 
In  his  letter  make  sober  reading  for  every 
businessman,  union  leader,  and  family  head 
in  America.  We  antlcip.ite  that  by  1970  the 
American  economy  will  be  turning  out  $750 
billion  worth  of  goods  and  services,  50  per- 
cent more  than  today.  Even  with  a  rl-lng 
population  this  would  result  in  a  25-percent 
increase  in  our  standp.rd  of  living. 

The  number  of  workers  needed  to  man 
nn  economy  of  that  eIzc  1e  estimated  at  87 
million,  13.5  million  more  than  are  In  the 
labor  force  today.     Population  Increases  as- 


'  I  c  Aild  reply  only  that  we  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  doing  what  we  can,  and 
advised  him  to  visit  his  State  employment 
office.  Haddon  already  had  written  to  the 
oIfic»,  on  January  29,  but  he  did  not  go  for 
an  interview  until  mid-April.  The  office's 
register  listed  one  Job  opening.  In  another 
part  of  the  State,  for  which  he  was  qualified. 
He  visited  the  prospective  employer,  but  was 
not  hired — because  of  his  age,  he  says.  As  of 
this  writing.     Haddon  Is  still  out   at  work. 
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sure  us  of  at  least  that  number,  but  this  Is 
a  deceptive  kind  of  assurance.  When  we 
look  carefully  at  the  expected  increases  of 
workers  In  different  age  groups,  we  begin  to 
realize  that  the  traditional  composition  of 
the  labor  force,  men  and  women,  will  be 
.sharply  altered  in  the  coming  decade: 

Workers  under  25  years  of  age  will  in- 
crease 6.4  million  by  1970. 

Those  over  45  will  increase  by  6.5  million. 
Among   workers  25   to  34  there  will  be   a 
relatively  small  Increase  of  1.8  million,  while 
there  will  be  an  actual  decline  In  the  num- 
ber of  workers  35  to  44. 

That  is  all  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
that  a  company  president  should  need  to  see 
that  the  chief  sources  of  his  labor  supply 
in  coming  years  will  be  the  young,  inexpe- 
rienced workers  Just  out  of  school,  and  the 
experienced  older  workers  he  may  now  be 
turning  away  or  misusing.  Those  employers 
who  persist  in  discriminatory  policies  of  any 
kind  are  going  to  find  themselves  squeezed 
out  as  the  contest  for  manpower  Increases 
Let  us  examine  the  prejudices  against  hir- 
ing, and  properly  utilizing,  older  people. 
One  prevailing  myth  is  that  older  workers 
produce  less  than  younger  ones,  that  they 
cannot  keep  up  the  pace  of  their  prime 
years.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  older  work- 
ers are  absent  a  great  deal  more  than  their 
younger  colleagues,  that  they  are  more  prone 
to  serious  Illnesses  and  accidents. 

Another  charge  is  that  older  persons  are 
set  In  their  ways  and  unable  to  adjust  to  the 
rapidly  changing  conditions  of  our  modern 
economy.  It  is  argued  that  an  older  em- 
ployee Is  going  to  do  things  his  way,  failing 
to  take  full  advantage  of  efficient  modern 
techniques. 

Perhaps  the  most  often  stated  and  most 
persuasive  of  the  argtunents  against  hiring 
older  applicants  is  that  co»ts  to  the  employer 
go  up  sharply  when  an  older  person  Is  en- 
rolled in  a  pension  plan.  Rather  than  pay 
the  higher  premiums,  the  employer  wUl  set 
an  arbitrary  age  limit  on  new  applicants. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  taken  all  of 
the  objections  to  hiring  older  persons  seri- 
ously. Why  a  man  or  woman  should  repre- 
sent one  Image  when  employed  at  a  plant 
or  offlce.  and  another  when  arriving  for  a 
hiring  interview  at  a  similar  plant  or  office 
down  the  street,  or  across  the  country,  is 
a  question  that  has  concerned  us  greatly, 
and  we  began,  in  1955,  to  explore  the  ob- 
jections and  barriers  to  hiring  older  persons. 
To  the  charge  that  an  older  employee  is 
less  productive,  we  are  now  able  to  cite  chap- 
ter and  verse  from  our  studies  that  show 
there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
productivity  of  younger  and  older  workers. 
A  Department  of  Labor  analysis  of  the  Job 
performance  of  production  workers  In  26 
plants  disclosed  that  the  difference  in  output 
between  the  individuals  of  a  selected  age 
group  were  larger  than  the  differences  be- 
tween age  groups  themselves. 

Another  recent  study,  made  of  officework- 
ers  in  5  Government  agencies  and  21  com- 
panies In  private  Industry,  produced  results 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  factory  studies — 
"relatively  little  variation  in  average  per- 
formance among  age  groups,  but  consider- 
able variation  among  Individuals  within  age 
groups." 

It  was  significant  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  older  workers  exceeded  the  perform- 
ance of  the  younger,  base  group  average. 
Even  more  significant  was  the  fact  that  the 
older  workers  were  shown  to  be  more  con- 
sistent, especially  between  the  ages  of  55 
and  64,  than  the  younger  workers. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
conducted  a  study  that  reported  92.7  percent 
ot  the  older  workers  covered  were  at  least 
equal  and  frequenUy  superlOT  in  productivity 
to  younger  men  and  women.  Here  again, 
differences  In  output  within  age  groups  were 
larger  than  those  between  age  groups. 


Thus,  the  generalization  that  younger 
workers  perform  better  than  older  ones  is 
hokiun.  And  so  is  the  one  stating  that  older 
workers  are  absent  more.  The  reverse  is 
true.  The  older  man  Is  Ukely  to  be  a  family 
man,  a  homeowner  with  oomm\inlty  respon- 
sibilities that  make  his  presence  on  the  Job 
important  to  him.  He  is  more  settled  than 
his  younger  colleague;  he  has,  more  often 
than  not,  put  his  roots  down  and  is  seeking 
permanent  employment  and  steady  work. 
All  of  our  studies  showed  that  the  older 
worker  is  lesis  given  to  absenteeism  than 
the  young  worker. 

The  statement  that  older  workers  are  less 
flexible  Is  also  untrue.  It  is,  no  doubt,  based 
on  evidence  that  young  people  learn  faster 
than  older  ones — but  in  this  context  older 
learners  may  be  every  bit  of  20.  Psycholo- 
gists have  concluded  that,  in  the  working 
world,  a  mature  individual  learns  differently 
from,  but  as  well  as.  a  younger  one.  He  has, 
from  experience,  the  ability  to  select,  to 
value  and  to  conserve,  and  he  also  has  a  back- 
ground that  enables  him  to  grasp  principles. 
A  sampling  of  160,000  Jobseekers  showed 
that  the  40-plus  worker  possesses  far  better 
occupational  qualifications  than  the  Junior. 
Twice  as  many  were  classified  as  skilled 
workers. 

The  question  then  arises:  Aren't  many 
skills  going  out  of  date? 

The  popular  conception  of  the  new  mlsslle- 
age  industries  as  a  young-people-only  world 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that,  since  these 
fields  of  work  have  expanded  only  in  the 
past  few  years,  skills  acquired  previously  are 
obsolete.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
skills  are  interrelated;  a  man  who  can  do 
one  Job  well  finds  it  easier  to  adapt  his  skill 
to  a  new  set  of  challenges  and  circumstances. 
The  growing  electronics  Industry  of  New 
England,  for  example,  is  using  the  skills  of  a 
stable  work  force  previously  employed  in 
other  industries. 

Thtis,  an  individual  older  worker  is  prob-_ 
ablv  every  bit  as  flexible  as  an  lndivld\ial 
younger  one.  He  may  even  have  a  head 
start  from  the  training  already  behind  him. 
The  most  dlfflcilt  argtunent  to  answer 
against  hiring  older  workers  concerns  the 
added  cost  to  the  employers  of  carrying  an 
older  employee  on  his  pension  and  welfare 
plan  rolls.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  immediate  cost  to  an  employer  is  great- 
er if  a  relatively  older  man  or  woman  Is 
added  to  his  pension  plan,  rather  than  a 
younger  one.  Fot  those  to  whom  Immediate 
cost  is  a  serloxis  consideration,  this  may  be  a 
very  real  determinant  in  hiring  policies. 

But  the  ultimate  cost  will  not  be  sub- 
stantially greater  under  pension  plans  cover- 
ing most  workers  today.  These  are  plans 
which  relate  benefits  to  length  of  seivlce  or 
to  levels  of  current  or  future  earnings,  or 
both.  Since  the  older  worker  entering  the 
plan  will  have  a  shorter  period  of  service 
before  retirement,  the  benefits  and  the  cost 
will  generally  be  proportionately  smaller. 

This,  in  itself,  may  be  an  obstacle.  Many 
company  fM-esldents  may  feel  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  pension,  or  none  at  aU,  is 
the  worst  kind  of  public  relations.  Today, 
with  improved  Federal  old-age  bensflts  to- 
ward which  the  employer  contributes  at  the 
same  rate  for  every  employee,  the  feeling 
loses  some  of  its  validity.  Moreover,  when 
the  experience,  dependability,  stefuly  at- 
tendance and  lower  turnover  of  older  workers 
are  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  increases  in  costs  are  often  offset. 

Related  to  the  fear  of  pension-plan  diffi- 
culties is  a  prevailing  opinion  that  older 
workers  are  more  prone  to  accidents.  Here 
again,  cost  is  the  central  concern.  But 
workmen's  compensation  rates  are  based  on 
a  particular  oompcmy's  accident  experience 
and  the  relative  danger  o<  the  work  pCT- 
formed.  Age  has  no  bearing  on  such  rates. 
This  is  F«x^r,  since  our  studies  have  shown 


that  the  older  worker  Is  no  nvM-e  prone  to 
accidents  than  the  younger  one. 

Prom  our  studies  has  emerged  the  im- 
portant realization  that  generalizations  ap- 
plied to  older  workers  are  simply  not  true, 
any  more  than  generalizations  applied  to 
younger  workers.  Neither  group  is,  as  a  rule, 
lazy,  careless,  xindependable,  subject  to  ill- 
ness and  accident,  stubborn,  ill-tempered, 
disloyal,  inefficient,  or  rigid  in  attitude. 
There  may  be  individuals  who  are  some  or 
all  of  these  things — Just  as  thwe  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  excellent  and  productive 
employees — in  every  age  group. 

Employment  policies  in  America  must  be 
based  on  the  individual,  not  on  any  group 
myth.  The  Nation  must  not  be  deprived  of 
an  invaluable  resource,  the  proven  ability 
of  its  older  workers,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
in  a  global  economic  contest. 

The  prejudice  against  older  workers  will 
not  vanish  overnigit,  but  the  Department  of 
Labor  Is  pushing  ahead  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram, through  the  Pederal-State  employment 
services,  to  help  dispel  it.  Counseling  and 
Job  placement  services  for  older  workers  are 
provided  in  all  1,800  local  offices  of  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Service  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  through  money  specifically 
allotted  to  the  program,  employment  spe- 
cialists are  assigned  in  all  major  offices 
specifically  to  assist  older  workers. 

We  have  had  some  encouraging  successes. 
Even  during  the  btisiness  downturn  of  late 
1957  and  1958,  when  employment  was  falling 
off  in  many  major  industries,  nearly  20  per- 
cent of  nonagrlctUtural  placements  made 
through  the  Employment  Service  were  of 
workers  over  44.  In  the  heart  of  the  reces- 
sion, more  than  1,100,000  older  persons  were 
placed  in  Jobs  through  our  special  counsel- 
ing and  placement. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  program 
alone  can  fully  eradicate  the  prejudice 
against  older  workers.  Only  public  opinion, 
democracy's  most  powerful  weapon,  can 
do  that. 

That  is  why  the  true  older-worker  story — 
one  of  ability  and  competence — should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  as  many  people 
as  possible.  Until  the  trend  of  opinion  goes 
in  the  direction  of  helping  the  older  worker, 
clearing  away  the  false  myths  that  stirround 
him,  and  opening  up  new  vistas  of  employ- 
ment opportunity,  the  problem  will  remain 
with  us. 

Employers,  union  leaders,  conununity 
leaders,  civic  groups,  trade  associations — and 
every  Interested  citizen — can  contribute 
toward  opening  the  way  to  full  opportunity 
for  our  older  men  and  women.  If  this  is 
done,  then  the  recent  experience  of  a  firm 
Just  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  may  be  re- 
peated everjrwhere. 

The  advertisement  read:  "Over  50 — three 
men  wanted  now."  More  than  10  applicants 
showed  up  the  following  morning.  The 
company  had  originally  intended  to  hire 
three  experienced  men  to  help  estimate  con- 
tract work,  but  so  Impressive  were  the  Job 
backgrounds  of  many  of  those  interviewed 
that  it  hired  six — three  for  the  estimating  de- 
pcui;ment,  and  three  more  for  production 
Jobs.  The  manager  said  to  the  local  em- 
ployment office  representative:  "If  we  win 
these  contracts,  I'm  going  to  run  another 
ad,  with  the  same  words." 

He  Is  sold,  as  I  hope  all  America  will  be 
sold,  on  my  way  of  looking  at  the  older 
worker:  Ability  Is  ageless. 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  OUTER 
SPACE  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Rochester  Times- 
Union  contains  an  incisive  discussion  of 
the  factors  requiring  prompt  considera- 
tion of  space  law  problems.  The  edito- 
rial sagely  observes  that  under  present 
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worlfi  conditions,  we  cannot  afford  to  ap- 
proach  the  question  of  sovereignty  In 
outer  space  as  an  "academic  matt^  for 
political  scientists  and  International 
lawyers." 

The  editorial  calls  upon  the  UJY.  to 
quickly  enter  the  field.  I  have  been 
urging  action  similar  to  that  called  for 
in  this  editorial  for  some  time.  I  com- 
mend the  Rochester  Times-Union  for 
centering  attention  on  this  momentous 
Issue  and  for  taking  a  strong  stand  in 
favor  of  a  UJf.  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoKS,  as  follows: 

Who  Owns  Outkb  Space?    Rxd  Thrxats 
Raisz  Qvkstion 

Under  norm&I  world  conditions,  the  ques- 
tion of  who  controls  outer  space  would  be 
an  academic  matter  for  political  scientists 
and  International  lawyers,  like  the  question 
of  fishing  rights  on  the  Grand  Banks. 

P«KILOT73    STTBJECT 

But  world  conditions  are  far  from  normal, 
and  threats  are  darting  back  and  forth  like 
Intercontinental  missiles.  Sovereignty  is  now 
a  dangerous,  touchy  subject,  all  the  way  up 
to  the  stars. 

It  was  once  agreed,  centuries  ago.  that  all 
nations  controlled  their  territory  "to  the 
heavens."  In  actual  fact,  however,  control 
was  unimportant  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  balloon  and  later  airplane  travel.  As  late 
as  1954,  when  all  nations  reasserted  their 
Individual  sovereignty  over  the  air  In  a  joint 
convention,  the  question  of  outer  space 
wasn't  considered. 

But  modem  satellites  and  modern  weap- 
ons now  make  the  subject  of  critical  impor- 
tance. And  since,  practically  speaking,  the 
question  of  space  sovereignty  is  as  much  of 
a  vacuum  as  space  itself,  it  demands  an 
early  solution  before  the  world  is  plunged 
accidentally  into  war  while  trying  to  settle 
things. 

Soviet  Military  Boes  Malinovsky  now  says 
the  orders  are  out  to  destroy  the  foreign 
base  of  any  plane  violating  the  Soviet  Union's 
air  sovereignty. 

But  suppose  the  "invader"  were  a  spy 
satellite,  clicking  reconnaissance  pictures 
from  100  miles  up?  Since  it  would  be  in- 
vulnerable to  present  antiaircraft  weapons, 
does  the  Soviet  Union  propose  to  destroy  the 
Cape  Canaveral  base  from  which  it  came? 
And  suppose  we  propose,  in  retaliation,  to  do 
the  same  with  Soviet  satellites  which  whirl 
in  the  heavens  over  our  heads? 

Things  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage, 
fortunately.  The  Russians  have  largely 
ignored  the  satellite  question,  probably  be- 
cause they're  in  the  space  business  with  both 
feet  too. 

But  considering  present  tensions,  there's 
no  reason  Soviet  emphasis  coiildn't  shift  as 
soon  as  American  satellites  started  taking 
pictures  of  things  more  precise  than  cloud 
formations. 

Sovereignty  from  the  limits  of  the  atmos- 
phere down  is  too  deep-rooted  In  ancient 
national  pride  to  be  Ignored  or  abolished. 
But  outer  space  is  something  that  belongs 
to  all  men,  or  more  precisely  to  none. 

TJ.N.   JOB 

Here  is  a  Held  fcHr  the  United  Nations 
to  enter,  and  quickly.  It  will  not  be  an  easy 
task — an  international  conference  over  the 
matter  of  territorial  limits  In  the  high  seas 
brcAe  up  In  disagreement  not  long  ago. 

But  a  worldwide  agreement,  something 
Ilk*  tlM  one  made  recently  to  permit  un- 


Umltedl  Aotarctlc  exploration,  is  needed  to 
guaranlee  space   freedom.    8i>aca   must   be 
se]  tarate  from  the  battlegrounds  of  the 
1  «low,    which    are    quite    dangerous 
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June  20 


GRANDMA  MOSES  DAY 


QIATINQ.    Mr.  President,  one  of 

citizens  of  my  State  is.  In  the 

sense  of  the  word,  a  citizen  who 

to  all  the  world.    She  is  Anna 

^bertson  Moses  of  Eagle  Bridge, 

better     known     everywhere     as 

Moses. 
Igreat  lady  and  artist  has  brought 
insflring  message  to  people  all  over 
Not  only  has  Grandma  Moses 
a  legend  In  her  time;  she  has 
demonstrated  to  elderly  people  ev- 
that     the     opportunity     for 
and     satisfaction     really 
no   age.    By   her  example   and 
her  paintings  she  has  projected 
and    indelible    image    of 
to  the  four  comers  of  the  globe, 
view,  the  message  of  Grandma 
ind  all  she  stands  for  could  be 
Ideally  through  the  Issu- 
a  commemorative  stamp  bearing 
ler  paintings.     It  would  be  a  fit- 
tripute  on  the  occasion  of  her  100th 
on  September  7  of  this  year, 
nade  this  suggestion  to  the  Post- 
General  and  I  am  hopeful  an 
Ive  response  will  be  forthcoming, 
connection,  I  was  interested  to 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of 
recently  Issued  a  proclamation 
iside  September  7  as  Grandma 
Day  in  my  State.    I  ask  imani- 
cpnsent  that  the  text  of  the  Gov- 
proclamation  be  printed  in  the 


being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


BT  Oov.  Nelson  RocK.grp.LBt 
or  N«w  YoKK 

of  the  Anpire  State  whose  per- 

and    accomplishments    are    quite 

In  this  or  any  other  century,  is  about 

her  100th  birthday.    Her  name. 

leglster  of  New  York  voters,  is  Anna 

Moses.     We  know  her  with 

and  affection  as  Grandma  Moees. 

age  when  most  people  think  only  of 

Mrs.  Moees  acquired  the  abUity 

pictiires    which    are    known    and 

eagerly    by     thousands    of     people 

the  length  and  breadth  of  our 


Rt  ibertson 
est>em 


the  accomplished  without  benefit  of 
I  >r  art  school  or  study.    She  painted — 
Is  still  painting — for  the  sheer  love 
Her    success    has    astonished 
more  than  herself. 
1»eloved    Grandma    Moses,    bom    in 
Oreenwi  :h,  N.T.,  Is  a  highly  respected  senior 
c  f  Eagle  Bridge.  N.Y.    But  the  people 
i  ntlre  Kmplre  State  claim  her  as  a 
of  whom  they  are  most  proud, 
ntings  have  endeared  her  to  all  who 
them.     Her  personality  has   en- 
to  all  who  have  the  privilege  of 
her. 

therefore,  I.   Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby 

September   7,    1960.    as   Grandma 

in  New  Tork  State,  In  the  hc^>e 

may  have  many  more  years  of  health 

happiness  to  continue  giving  happiness 


pU 

Be<!n 

ler 


Ely 


Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seed 
ot  the  State  at  the  capltol  in  the  city  ot 
Albany  thU  2Sth  day  of  May  In  the  year  of 
our  Lord  lOao. 

By  the  Gorernor: 

NnJSOH    A.    ROCKIRLLZa, 
WlIXlAK    J.    RONAN. 

Secretary  to  the  Oovemor. 


WE  MUST  RAISE  THE  MINIMUM 
WAGE  AND  BROADEN  ITS  COVER- 
AGE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
modernization  of  the  wage  and  hour 
law  should  be  favorably  considered  be- 
fore this  session  of  Congress  adjoimis. 
I  am  glad  that  we  in  the  Senate  shall 
debate  this  meritorious  legislative  propo- 
sal within  a  few  days. 

The  Congress  last  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage,  from  75  cents  to  $1  an  hoxir, 
in  1955.  Since  that  time,  as  we  are  so 
painfully  reminded  every  time  we  make 
a  purchase,  the  cost  of  living  has  stead- 
ily soared  upward.  A  new  high  cost  of 
living  record  is  set  practically  every 
month  or  so. 

It  is  clear  that  under  present  circum- 
stances $1  an  hour  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  satisfactory  living  wage. 

In  fairness  to  underpaid  workers  who 
have  been  helpless  to  increase  their  earn- 
ings to  meet  rising  living  costs,  the  mini- 
mum wage  should  be  raised  at  least  25 
cents  an  hour  to  a  total  of  1  dollar  and 
25  cents. 

Mr.  President,  equally  urgent  is  a 
broadening  of  the  coverage  of  the  wage 
and  hour  law  to  include  within  its  pro- 
visions millions  of  workers  not  now  pro- 
tected. 

Originally,  this  act  was  applied  only 
to  certain  workers  in  the  fields  of  man- 
ufacturing, mining,  wholesale  trade,  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  transportation. 

In  the  expanding  America  of  the 
1960's  coverage  should  be  extended  to 
millions  of  workers  who  are  not  now 
protected. 

It  should  include  the  half -million  mi- 
gratory farm  workers  whose  poverty  and 
abysmally  low  standard  of  living  are  a 
blot  on  the  face  of  20th  century  Amer- 
ica and  make  a  travesty  of  our  boasts 
of  great  prosperity  throughout  our  coun- 
try. 

It  should  include,  too.  among  many 
others,  those  thousands  of  laundry 
workers  now  earning  an  average  and 
pitiful  wage  of  53  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  great  prom- 
ises of  America  is  the  promise  that  here 
all  persons  may  live  in  comfort  and  dig- 
nity.   This  promise  must  be  fulfilled. 

Substandard  wages  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  American  scene.  They 
are  a  relic  of  the  past  and  cannot  be 
condoned  in  the  wealthiest  nation  on 
earth. 

We  may  boast  of  our  high  standard 
of  living  and  point  with  pride  to  our 
productive  economy,  but  our  boast  will 
ring  a  little  hollow  and  our  pride  will 
be  a  little  tarnished  as  long  as  there  are 
millions  living  in  unonployment  and  in 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

We  must  help  bring  more  of  the  fruits 
of  our  economy  to  all  Americans  by  in- 
creasing the  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
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panding  its  coverage.  Thereby  we  shall 
help  bring  to  millions  of  American  men. 
women  and  children  just  a  little  more 
of  God's  sunshine. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  in  the  Senate 
will  do  our  part  in  connection  with  this 
matter  before  the  end  of  the  present 
week. 


WAIVER  OF  THE  3 -DAY  RULE  IN 
CONNECTION  WITH  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OP  APPROPRIATION 
BILLS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  doubt  that  we  will  reach  it  today, 
but  I  would  like  all  Members  to  be  on 
notice  that  we  hope  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills 
with  as  much  dispatch  as  possible.  The 
independent  office  appropriation  bill, 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
general  Government  matters  appropria- 
tion bill  have  been  reported.  I  believe 
that  some  of  them  will  be  taken  up  to- 
day or  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  possible  to  take  up 
either  of  these  three  bills  today,  not- 
withstanding the  3-day  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thert- 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 


PEDESTRIAN  SAFETY  AWARD 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
greatly  pleased  with  the  signal  honor 
that  has  been  earned  by  Statesville,  N.C. 

This  progressive  city  of  20,000  popu- 
lation in  my  State  has  won  the  Grand 
Award  of  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation for  its  outstanding  efforts  to 
save  pedestrian  lives  in  traffic.  States- 
ville won  the  grand  award  for  cities  un- 
der 100,000  population;  Rochester,  N.Y., 
is  the  winner  of  the  grand  award  for 
cities  over  100.000  population. 

Statesville  won  the  grand  award  in 
1956.  emphasizing  a  continuing;  record 
of  safety. 

The  AAA,  in  announcing  the  winncis. 
had  this  to  say  about  Statesville,  N.C. : 

The  choice  of  Statesville,  N.C.  again  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  seemingly  miraculoxis 
hand  of  Police  Chief  William  T.  Ivey.  who 
has  been  directly  refponslble  for  winning 
grand  awards  four  other  times,  two  of  them 
in  other  cities. 

Under  Chief  Ivey's  leadership.  Statesville 
has  developed  an  oulstandirrg  overall  pedes- 
trian program  which,  according  to  the  AAA. 
accounted  for  the  absence  of  tatfUties  in  the 
city  last  year. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Statesville,  I  had 
tlie  opportunity  to  discuss  the  pedestrian 
safety  program  with  Chief  Ivey  and 
Mayor  J.  Gamer  Bagnal.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  note  here  that  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  Statesville 
with  the  city  officials  that  this  outstand- 
ing recognition  has  been  achieved.  I 
want  to  commend  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  for  stimulating  in- 
terest in  pedestrian  safety. 

In  closing'.  I  wish  to  add  that  States- 
ville s  great  record  has  been  materially 
assisted  by  my  good  friend.  Victor  So- 
reno,  who  has  inspired  an  unsurpa.ssed 
state"  of  morale  among  the  members  of 
the  school  safety  patrol  of  that  city. 


BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY 
OF  KARL  MARX 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  lecture  on  the  background 
of  the  philosophy  of  Karl  Marx,  by  the 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Conklin,  S.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Many  Americfins  cannot  grasp  the  sig- 
nificant pressures  which  arise  under  a  union 
of  church  and  state.  We  have  had  no  occa- 
sion to  suffer  under  the  abuse  of  political 
power  by  men  In  high  ecclesiastical  position. 
For  example,  when  Grenada  was  captured 
in  1492.  the  first  man  appointed  archbishop, 
Cala'.eras,  made  enlightened  efforts  to  con- 
vert the  Moors.  An  Intelligent  and  honest 
ecclesiastic,  he  practiced  the  evangelical 
counsels  in  his  private  life.  Some  solid  and 
sincere  conversions  among  the  Moslems  re- 
sulted frcm  his  efforts.  Calaveras  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cl.sneros.  In  1499  Clsneros  became 
Impatient  with  the  initial  slow  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  recently  subjected 
Moors  and  decreed  that  the  Moslems  must 
1>"  ronvrrted  or  face  dra5tic  pen.'iltlcfi.  On 
one  occasion.  Clsneros  baptized  4.000  seml- 
viiHr.g  Moslems  by  aspersion.  This  Imprasl- 
tlnn  of  Christianity  bred  hatred  and  created 
nn  underground  who  remained  faithful  to 
Moslem  practices  but  were  externally  Chris- 
tians. To  combat  this  resistance  movement 
Thr  Inquisition  came  Into  existence  with  all 
it.s  tragic  consequences. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  Diet  of  Worms 
the  principle,  "cuius  regie  illlus  rellglo"  was 
adopted  as  the  only  feasible  compromise  In 
the  European  religious  conflict.  This  politi- 
cal-religious division  of  Europe  at  the  time 
rf  the  Reformation  underlay  the  fact  that 
19th  century  Prussia  under  Frederick  William 
IV  had  orthodox  Lutheranlsm  as  the  olBclal 
state  religion. 

Julius  Von  Stahl  best  expressed  the  views 
of  orthodox  Lutheranlsm  In  Hegel's  Prussia. 
S'ahl  wa.';  a  militnnt  Prote<'t"nt  convertrd 
from  Judaism.  To  understand  Stahl's  ve- 
hemently defended,  yet  extreme  position,  we 
mu.':;t  refer  back  to  Martin  Luther. 

L«t  me  first  reiterate  that  in  speaking  of 
individual  thinkers  we  have  time  to  give 
only  thumbnail  sketches.  We  almost  have 
to  oversimplify  because  we  do  not  have  time 
to  qualify  each  statement  with  a  myriad 
number  of  particulars.  Substantially,  what 
we  Fay  can  be  defended. 

Murtin  Luther  emphasized  human  weak- 
ness to  the  point  of  declaring  that  fallen 
man  Is  essentially  corrupt,  and  that  without 
grace  fallen  man  can  accomplish  no  good. 
You  will  recall  from  your  reading  of  history 
and  theology,  how  Luther  arrived  at  these 
cuncluiiions.  The  political  Implication  of 
Luther's  theology  Is  that  the  political  power 
is  iin  external  force  which  will  compel 
e!:.-^entiany  vicious  and  corrupt  men  to  live 
together  in  peace. 

Had  there  been  no  original  sin  political 
force  would  not  be  required  to  hold  men  In 
check  and  restrain  theu  vicious  tendencies. 
Expressed  more  succlncUy— In  Luther's  view 
the  sole  purpose  of  the  state  U  to  keep  the 
peace  and  permit  the  gospel  to  be  taught. 
Julius  Von  St^ahl  was  obsessed  with  one 
problem:  how  can  we  know  the  will  of  God 
with  certainty?  Von  Stahl  believed  that  sin 
demanded  law.  Justice,  constraint,  and  chas- 
tisement. The  universal  dominion  of  sin  and 
the  corrupt  vlciousness  of  human  nature 
adequately  demonstrate  why  God  cannot  eu- 
tru.st  chastisement  and  law  to  the  caprice 
and  vagaries  of  Individual  human  beings. 
Consequently,  God  has  entrusted  law.  Justice 
and  punishment  to  a  supra-human  organi- 
zation: the  political  state. 


In  Von  Stahl's  cosmogony  the  state  rep- 
resents God  upon  earth.  To  restrain  the 
corrupt  and  vicious  tendencies  of  fallen 
nature  the  state  monopolizes  law,  justice  and 
chastisement.  The  political  state  haa  a  spe- 
cial God-given  power  over  the  actions  of  men 
It  mtist  force  men  to  submit  Censorship  of 
the  press  is  a  good  example  of  the  state's 
power.  This  censorship  is  God-inspired,  be- 
cause such  external  restrictions  leave  men 
interiorly  free.  The  interior  freedom  of  the 
true  sons  of  God  remains  the  only  true  free- 
dom worth  possessing.  In  the  light  of  eter- 
nity and  the  Gospel,  external  freedom — like 
everything  tainted  by  association  with  this 
material  and  corruptible  world — will  even- 
tally  pass  away.  (Interior  freedom  has  little 
meaning  when  the  exterior  Is  completely 
controlled  by  an  almighty  and  all  too  human 
state  ) 

Schleiermacher  comes  at  the  other  extreme 
of  the  theological  spectrum.  Here  we  meet 
the  theologian  of  romantic  feeling.  Luther 
unquestionably  placed  tremendous  empha- 
sis upon  the  emotional  content  of  religious 
experience  because  Lutheran  salvation  arises 
only  from  a  near  traumatic  experience. 
Lutheran  faith  means  confidence,  or  as  it  is 
frequently  called,  fiducial  faith,  I.e.,  a  trust 
Luther  states  that  man  Is  saved  by  this 
faith  and  by  this  faith  alone.  In  contrast, 
the  Catliollc,  by  faith,  means  gi\-lng  intellec- 
tual assent  to  a  truth  and  relying  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Impeachable  God  for  the 
certitude  of  that  Intellectual  assent.  Luther 
deliberately  and  painstakingly  rejected  this 
traditional  concept  of  faith  in  favor  of  a 
fiducial  trust  or  emotional  confidence. 

The  point  here  Is  that  the  excesses  of 
Schleiermacher  "8  religious  impressionism, 
find  their  natural  origin  and  repose  within 
the  Lutheran  system. 

For  Schleiermacher,  theology  Is  no  longer  a 
pursuit  of  Truth  (fides  quaerens  Intellec- 
tiun),  but  a  symbolic  expression  of  personal 
experience  and  Impressions.  The  objective 
truth  of  traditional  Christian  doctrine  finds 
its  validation  in  the  Intensity  of  our  feeling. 
The  Inflamed  will  produces  acts  of  certitude. 
We  had  better  pause  for  a  moment.  Why 
are  we  interested  In  Luther,  Lutheran  the- 
ology, and  the  Lutheran  theologians  Von 
Stahl  or  Schleiermacher?  The  answer  Is 
complex  and  subtle.  A  good  part  of  the  rea- 
son lies  In  the  influence  exerted  by  Ludwlg 
Feuerbach  upon  Karl  Marx.  Part  of  the 
reasons  consists  In  our  search  for  the  an- 
swer to  one  question :  why  did  Karl  Marx 
deny  the  existence  of  God?  Finally,  in  PruF- 
sia,  while  Marx  was  young,  an  open  and  di- 
rect verbal  attack  upon  the  state  was  impos- 
sible. Orthodox  Lutheranlsm,  the  state 
religion,  bulwarked  the  political  status  quo 
Hegel,  the  philosopher  par  excellence  of 
monarchical  hegemony,  had  opened  tlie  door 
for  shrewd  attacks  upon  one  foundation  of 
the  Prussian  monarch:  Orthodox  Lutheran- 
lsm. 

.^fter  Hegel's  death  the  disciples  split 
One  group  correctly  regarded  Hegel's  phi- 
losophy as  incompatible  with  Christianity 
They  saw  in  the  revolutionary  implications 
of  Hegel's  teaching  a  tool  that  could  under- 
mine the  Prussian  political  order  by  first  de- 
stroying the  church  which  supported  that 
order.  These  radicals  or  reformers  were  the 
leftwing  Hegelians.  The  right  or  orthodox 
wing  hoped  against  hope  to  reconcile  Hege: 
and  their  traditional  Christian  (i.e.  Luth- 
eran) heritage. 

Next  we  consider  David  Strauo.  In  1835 
he  published  "The  Life  of  Jesus. "  Strau.« 
contended  that  the  Gospels  contain  what  he 
called  contradictions.  I.e.  discrepancies  in  the 
account.  Anyone  who  reads  carefully  the 
four  Gospels  can  obviously  see  there  are  ir- 
reconcilable disagreements  in  the  four 
accounts,  and  that  the  Gospels  contain  mir- 
acles. Straus  argues :  Since  these  contradic- 
tions exist  in  the  Gospels,  the  documents  do 
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not  record  historical  events.     What,  then, 
are  they? 

For  Straus,  the  Ooepels  are  the  result  of 
the  myth-making  or  poetic  tendencies  of  the 
early  Christian  communities.  Jesus  was  a 
man  who  has  l>ecome  myth.  Jesiis  is  the 
Christ  myth.  When  we  say  that  Jesus  is  di- 
vine, we  mean  that  Jesus  sjrmbolized  the  di- 
vinity of  all  men.  "nie  ChrljBtlan  religion  has 
some  basis  In  history  because  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jesus  did  exist.  All  communities 
make  their  own  religion,  their  own  myths, 
which  In  time  become  beliefs,  ssrmbols  and 
finally  dogmatic  precepts. 

Bruno  Bauer  continued  the  attack  upon 
the  Prussian  state  via  the  Christian  religion. 
Bauer  says  that  Straus  Is  wrong:  The  Gos- 
pels result  from  the  deliberate  attempts  of 
the  evangelists  to  deceive.  The  events  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  never  took  place.  Just 
as  Homer  created  his  gods  the  evangelists 
created  theirs.  Briefly,  the  Christian  religion 
has  no  historical  justification. 

While  this  theological  ferment  was  shak- 
ing Europe,  young  Karl  Marx  was  beginning 
to  torm  his  philosophical  system.  In  1841 
Marx  published  a  short  work  called  "The 
Trumpet  of  the  Last  Judgment  on  Hegel." 
This  was  written  In  collaboration  with  Bauer. 
Marx  contended  that  Hegel  does  not  support 
Prussia.  Prussia  stands  upon  Lutheranlsm. 
I  e.  upon  a  form  of  the  Christian  religion  and 
Hegel  is  an  atheistic  rationalist.  Hegel's 
Trinity  is  not  the  Christian  Trinity  and 
Hegel's  god.  the  absolute  spirit,  will  under- 
mine both  itself  and  Prussia. 

Two  other  articles  will  give  you  an  Insight 
Into  the  early  attitudes  of  Karl  Marx.  In 
1842  Marx  published  an  article  attacking 
Prussian  censorship  of  the  press.  Marx  In- 
sists that  the  King  of  Prussia  Is  Illogical, 
because  the  King  had  ordered  his  censors  to 
distinguish  between  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter. However,  the  censors  made  no  such 
distinctions  and  no  writing  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  Prussia  or  the  constitution  was 
permissible.  What  Prussia  fears,  said  Marx, 
Is  criticism. 

Another  short  article  Illustrating  Marx's 
early  social  viewpoint  was  an  article  con- 
cerning the  Rhlneland  peasants.  Prom  time 
immemorial  these  peasants  had  been  per- 
mitted to  take  wood  in  the  forest.  Sud- 
denly, by  bureaucratic  edict,  this  right  was 
abolished.  Marx  argues  that  the  Prussian 
state,  as  the  purported  organ  of  Justice, 
should  assist  the  poor  and  not  cause  them 
further  suffering. 

Throughout  this  outline  of  theology  we 
have  had  In  mind  one  person  who  was  ex- 
tremely Influential  in  Marx's  life.  That 
person  Is  Ludwlg  Feuerbach.  Feuerbach  won 
distinction  as  the  first  great  philosopher  to 
successfully  attack  Hegel.  His  attack  Is 
devastating. 

Says  Feuerbach:  The  existence  of  the 
absolute  idea  is  an  unproved  supposition. 
What  Hegel  has  done  Is  to  assume,  not  prove, 
the  organic  totality  of  the  universe.  To 
make  this  conception  of  organic  totality 
function.  Hegel  has  neglected,  really  he  has 
banished  the  sensible,  the  concrete,  the 
singular.  In  a  word.  Hegel  has  forgotten 
abotit  matter.  Hegel  has  neglected,  ban- 
ished, and  omitted  the  very  thing  that  makes 
things  singular. 

Because  Hegel  neglected  matter  and  be- 
cause Feuerbach  came  to  matter's  rescue. 
Feuerbach  has  frequently  been  classified  as  a 
materialist.  There  are  certain  expressions 
in  his  writing  that  might  pass  for  classic  ex- 
pressions of  materialism.  But  these  expres- 
sions must  be  understood.  "Man  thinks 
with  his  brain"  means  man  also  thinks  with 
his  brain.  "Man  Is  what  he  eats'  means: 
human  Is  what  human  does. 

We  must  return  again  to  Martin  Luther 
because  we  have  to  view  Feuerbach  in  the 
context  of  traditional  Lutheran  dogmas. 
For  Luther,  faith  does  all.  Justification 
comes    from    faith    and    faith    alone.      This 
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rights  In  the  Prussian  Christian  state. 
Since  Jews  had  no  civil  rights  so  long  as 
they  chose  to  remain  Jews,  Marx's  father 
had  abandoned  the  Jewish  religion  In  favor 
of  a  politically  acceptable  liberal  protes- 
tantism. 

Marx  argued  that  any  form  of  Christian 
state  Is  a  contradiction  In  terms:  It  cannot 
be  Christian  because,  like  every  state  the 
Christian  state  must  be  founded  upon  secu- 
lar principles  and  often  condone  Injustice. 
It  is  not  a  state  t>ecause  its  religious  char- 
acter excluded  its  natural  memt>er8.  Re- 
ligious privilege  Irreconcilably  opposes  the 
secular  basis  of  a  political  state. 

Bauer  sought  to  solve  this  dilemma  by 
separating  church  and  state.  Marx  goes 
much  farther.  Marx  defines  citizenship.  I.e. 
participation  in  political  unity  as  incom- 
patible with  private  religion.  To  suppress 
public  or  ofllclal  religion,  does  not  suppress 
religion  as  a  source  of  evil  and  dissension 
in  the  state.  True  human  emancipation 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  abolishment  of 
both  public  and  private  religion. 

We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  the 
basic  philosophy  of  communism.  We  are 
still  developing  the  background,  trying  to 
show  what  problems  Marx  had  in  mind. 
Once  we  properly  create  the  context  the  Inte- 
grated system  of  dialectical  materialism  will 
have  real  meaning  for  us. 

Today  we  will  concentrate  upon  some  of 
Marx's  early  and  most  philosophical  writ- 
ings. These  documents  are,  for  the  most 
part,  unavailable  In  English  translation,  but 
they  contain  the  key  to  understanding  what 
Is  to  follow. 

In  1844  Marx  wrote:  "A  Critique  of  Hegel's 
Philosophy  of  the  State"  and  "An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critique  of  the  Hegelian  Philos- 
ophy of  Legal  Right."  Some  of  Marx's  most 
valuable  philosophical  expressions  are  In  the 
unpublished  economic  and  political  manu- 
scripts which  Marx  compiled  In  1844.  In 
1845,  "The  Holy  Family,  a  Criticism  of  Criti- 
cal Criticism";  and  In  184fl  "The  German 
Ideology"  were  published.  Ehirlng  the  course 
of  this  lecture  we  will  briefly  outline  each 
of  these  works. 

Most  of  these  writings  were  produced  dur- 
ing Marxs  enforced  stay  In  Paris.  Marx 
was  no  longer  in  his  native  Rhlneland  be- 
cause the  heavy  hand  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
(Russia,  Austria,  Prvissia)  had  fallen  upon 
his  Insignificant  person.  Marx  Justly  criti- 
cized the  reactionary  despotism  characteris- 
tic of  Czarlst  Russia  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  specify  Russia  by  way  of  example. 
Typically  tyrannical,  the  caar  wovild  brook 
no  criticism.  Through  diplomatic  channels, 
in  January  of  1843.  Nicholas  I  forced  Marx 
from  the  Rhlneland  Into  Parisian  exile. 

The  iron  fist  of  Prussian  censorship  con- 
strained no  one  in  Paris.  Consequently, 
Marx  could  now  spell  out  his  Inmost 
thoughts.  His  reflections  focused  upon  the 
autocratic,  reactionary  Prussian  state.  Such 
a  political  state  was  an  anachronism,  and, 
therefore,  unreal.  The  revolution  In  France 
had  more  than  proved  the  futility  of  auto- 
cratic and  Irresjxjnslble  monarchy. 

Althotigh  Hegel  had  extolled  the  monarch 
as  the  supreme  Individual,  the  Prussia  in 
which  Hegel  lived  was  more  liberal  than  the 
Prussia  under  which  Marx  suffered.  Marx 
regarded  all  German  political  philosophy, 
especially  all  so-called  Hegelian  philosophy 
(1  e.  any  attempt  to  justify  or  glorify  Prus- 
sia) as  unreal  and  idealistic.  This  doesn't 
mean  that  Marx  repudiated  Hegel's  compre- 
hensive system.  Despite  Marx's  bitter  criti- 
cism of  the  right  wing  Hegelians,  Marx  lived 
and  died  an  Hegelian. 

In  the  economic  and  political  manuscripts 
which  date  from  1844.  Marx  states  that  Hegel 
begins  with  speculative  thought,  with  ab- 
stractions. Hegel  terminates  with  "spirit 
knowing  Itself,"  a  final  resting  place  Just  as 
unreal  and  abstract  as  Hegel's  starting  point. 
The  whole  Hegelian  system  deviates  and  ab- 
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stracts  completely  from  the  pregnant  world 
of  real  men.  By  believing  In  these  abstrac- 
tions real  man  tragically  frustrates  and 
alienates  himself.  Hegel  has  lost  contact 
with  the  real  becavise  he  has  lost  real  men. 

Hegel's  "Logic"  becomes  spiritual  money, 
which  means  that  this  "Logic"  contains  only 
abstract  or  speculative  value.  Here  lies  a 
real  abstraction  In  which  all  real  values 
vanish  and  are  lost.  Religion,  the  state,  art, 
philosophy — all  the  things  Hegel  cherished 
so  greatly — are  abstract  alienations.  The 
philosopher  criticizing  these  abstractions  Is 
hUnself  alienated.  Consequently,  this  aliena- 
tion, this  frustraUon,  and  the  attempt  to 
suppress  It  produces  more  abstract  thoughts 
in  the  concrete,  singular,  Individual,  frus- 
trated, alienated  real  man  ground  down  and 
crushed  under  by  the  merciless  power  of  the 
unjust  Prussian  state. 

Therefore,  all  enrichment  In  Hegel  en- 
riches not  men  but  abstractions.  Marx  calls 
It  "mystification." 

Marx  was  obsessed  with  Hegellanlsm  and 
the  social  problems  of  the  19th  century. 
Real  men  are  truly  sxifferlng  In  an  Inhuman 
environment.  Marx  wants  to  know  why.  He 
can  see  that  Hegel  offers  no  solution  for 
man's  suffering.  Hegel's  thought  has  not 
relieved  man's  suffering,  nor  enriched  man- 
kind; rather  It  enriches  the  very  abstractions 
which  cause  the  suffering  of  real  men.  Hegel 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  criticism  of  real 
conditions  In  which  men  live,  so  that  real 
man  Is  lost  and  alienated  In  Hegel's  state,  in 
Hegel's  history,  and  in  Hegel's  philosophy. 
In  Hegel's  system,  men  are  lost  In  their  own 
creations.  Men  are  condemned  eternally  to 
suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  things  which  they 
themselves  have  created:  the  state,  religion, 
art,  and  philosophy. 

In  the  "Critique  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of 
the  State  and  Introduction  to  the  Critique  of 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Legal  Right,"  Marx 
expressed  himself  thus :  Hegel  has  stated  that 
the  state  conciliates  citizen  and  private  per- 
son.   In  the  real  world  It  does  not. 

The  state  remains  quite  external  to  hu- 
man society  and  Ls  an  artificial  force.  Hegel 
has  placed  private  right  and  private  good 
in  subordination  to  the  state.  The  state, 
therefore,  is  an  external  or  extrlnlstlc  neces- 
sity in  relation  to  the  family  and  civil  so- 
ciety. In  other  words,  the  state  is  necessary 
to  preserve  the  family  and  to  hold  together 
the  general  group  of  people  whom  we  desig- 
nate as  civil  society.  Yet,  says  Hegel,  the 
state  is  the  Inunanent  end.  the  Intrinsic 
purpose  of  the  fam-lly  and  civil  society. 
This  means  that  the  family  and  the  group  of 
united  people  whom  we  designate  as  civil 
society,  exist  to  serve  the  state. 

How  can  the  state  be  t)oth  Immanent  end 
and  external?  How  can  It  be  Intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  at  the  same  time?  Hegel's  state 
is  abstract.  It  Is  Ideal,  It  U  something  Im- 
manent In  the  sense  that  all  thought  Is 
Immanent — It  remains  within  the  person 
thinking.  Hegel  superimposes  his  Immanent 
creation  upon  the  family,  and  civil  society — 
I.e.  upon  the  real  groups  In  dally  life. 
Therefore,  real  men.  the  family,  the  group 
of  concrete,  singular  Individuals  whom  we 
call  civil  society  are  unreal  for  Hegel.  This 
ideal  abstract  world  alone  has  reality  for 
Hegel.  In  a  word,  real  man.  the  real  family, 
the  real  clvU  society  are  predestined  or 
determined  by  an  abstract  notion  of  the 
state. 

This  abstract  predetermination  constitutes 
a  fundamental  alienation,  because  man  is 
not  created  by  the  sUte.  but  man  creates  the 
state.  Thus,  the  oft  repeated  phrase:  "Thf 
struggle  between  monarchy  and  democracy  " 
is  no  struggle  between  realities,  but  a  strug- 
gle of  abstractions.  Giving  sovereignty  to 
any  persons,  whether  It  be  one  or  many,  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  real  men  who  create  the 
state.  The  anarchistic  implication  which 
Marx  wlU  draw  In  later  life,  Is  that  all  forms 
of  political  power  are  abstract  alienations  like 


religion.  True  democracy  for  Marx  means  no 
political  state  but  socially  integrated  real 
men. 

Next  we  consider  Marx's  satire  against  the 
three  Bauer  brothers:  "The  Holy  Family,  a 
Critique  of  Critical  Criticism."  The  Bauer 
brothers  criticized  Hegel  in  an  abstract  and 
unreal  fashion,  and  as.  a  consequence,  end 
up  with  more  dogmas.  Brimo  Bauer  had 
seemingly  attacked  other  Intellectuals  for 
debasing  themselves  by  considering  social 
problems  and  things  requiring  practical  solu- 
tions. Bauer  would  have  everyone  devote 
his  time  to  pure  speculation.  This  limits 
the  criticism  of  Hegel  to  the  realms  of  specu- 
lative thought. 

Marx  clearly  realizes  that  Hegel  cannot  be 
defeated  In  the  field  on  abstract  speculation. 
Hegel  remains  master  In  his  own  house. 
Consequently,  these  critics  have  substituted 
vague  abstractions  such  as  "consciousness 
of  self"  in  place  of  real  men.  Their  Idle 
speculations  have  become  a  religion,  so  that 
the  Bauer  brothers  who  pretend  to  be  wolves 
remain  sheep  in  dlfgulse.  They  think  they 
are  going  to  bring  Hegel  crashing  to  the 
ground.  Hegel  and  the  Prussian  state  which 
supports  Hegel  are  Immune  from  such  puny 
assaults. 

The  portion  of  "The  German  Ideology" 
which  we  want  to  emphasize  at  this  time 
Is  that  part  which  is  directed  against  Max 
Sterner.  Sterner's  real  name  was  Johann 
Caspar  Schmidt.  Marx  refers  to  him  as  St. 
Max. 

A.S  a  young  man  Max  Sterner  lived  for 
ideals,  absorbed  by  the  love  of  God.  country, 
and  emperor.  He  tried  to  distinguish  him- 
self In  every  field  of  endeavor — with  the  age- 
old  results.  In  later  life  a  cruel  cynicism 
crept  Into  Sterner  and  the  mature  m^n  lived 
as  an  Independent  egotist.  J  ^ 

Sterner  would  destroy  the  Prujrtan  state 
by  annihilating  the  ideals  upo9'  which  the 
Prussian  state  rests.  Marx  U^more  practi- 
cal. To  dcFtroy  Ideals  does  not  destroy  reali- 
ties. To  rationalize  the  Idea  of  the  em- 
peror's power —to  show  that  this  power  Is  an 
alienation  of  real  men — does  not  destroy  the 
real  power  of  the  emperor.  Marx  again  and 
again  Insists  upon  the  iM-actlcal  everyday, 
real  order.  The  world  must  be  imderstood 
In  its  contradictions  and  revolutionized  in 
Its  practice. 

True  change,  i.e.,  change  with  lasting  con- 
sequences and  benefit  can  take  place  only 
in  the  real  world. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT   OF   1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for 
a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 
certain  excise  tax  rates. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
enactment  of  Senate  Finance  Committee 
amendments  to  the  pending  debt  and 
tax  bill— H.R.  12381— would  reduce  Fed- 
eral revenue  $752  million  a  year.  I  op- 
pose the  committee  amendments  because 
they  are  obviously  imwise. 

They  are  unwise  in  view  of  the  dan- 
gerously volatile  world  situation  which 
confronts  us.  They  are  unwise  because 
the  predicted  $4.2  billion  surplus  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  beginning  next  month, 
is  fading  into  a  probable  deficit. 

Deficit  financing  not  only  stimulates 
inflation  at  home;  it  has  its  effects  in 
arousing  fear  throughout  the  free  world, 
for  which  we  are  the  banker,  on  con- 
fidence in  the  doUar.  on  our  balance  of 


payments  position,   and  on   the   drain 
from  our  stock  of  gold. 

Committee  amendments  to  this  bill 
would  eliminate  the  emergency  excise 
taxes  which  have  been  imposed  on  local 
telephone,  domestic  telegraph,  and  pas- 
senger transportation  service  since  the 
Korean  war. 

It  is  doubtful  that  elimination  of  these 
Federal  taxes  would  ever  result  in  much 
relief  to  taxpayers.  New  York  State  has 
already  indicated  it  will  reimpose  the 
telephone  tax  at  the  State  level.  These 
amendments  would  be  a  signal  for  fur- 
ther State  action  along  this  line. 

There  is  no  more  reason  to  eliminate 
the  Federal  emergency  taxes  set  forth  in 
the  committee  amendment,  than  there  is 
to  eliminate  the  others  on  such  items  as 
automobiles,  automobile  parts  and  ac- 
cessories, and  so  forth.  To  eliminate  all 
of  these  emergency  excise  taxes  would 
reduce  Federal  revenue  by  $1.6  billion  a 
year. 

These  taxes  were  imposed  to  meet  war 
emergency  expenditures.  If  we  have 
been  closer  to  a  war  emergency  situation 
since  Korea  than  we  are  now,  I  do  not 
know  when  it  was.  I  can  find  no  justi- 
fication for  elimination  of  emergency 
taxes  under  present  conditions. 

The  simimit  collapsed  while  this  bill 
was  under  consideration.  There  was 
near  insurrection  in  T(*yo  as  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  reported  it.  Commu- 
nist Chinese  opened  fire  again  on  Que- 
moy  as  the  bill  was  set  for  floor  con- 
sideration in  the  Senate. 

These  developments  and  others  led 
the  Senate  on  Thursday  to  increase  mili- 
tary appropriations  by  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, but  today,  by  elimination  of  emer- 
gency excise  taxes,  we  are  asked  to  re- 
duce revenue  needed  to  pay  the  bills. 

Even  before  the  more  recent  interna- 
tional developments.  Budget  Director 
Maurice  Stans  said  built-in  budget  ex- 
penditure increases  could  be  expected  to 
nm  Federal  spending  to  $90  billion  or 
more  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  President  in  his  January  budget 
message  estimated  a  $4.2  billion  surplus 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  I  remind  the  Senate 
that  this  was  an  estimate  made  18 
months  in  advance. 

With  this  reminder.  I  caution  the  Sen- 
ate that  cutting  taxes  on  the  basis  of  an 
estimate  made  so  far  ahead  may  result 
in  increasing  an  actual  deficit.  There  is 
reason  to  expect  this  is  what  the  com- 
mittee amendments  would  do. 

A  deficit  in  the  new  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning a  week  from  Fi'iday,  is  a  realistic 
possibility.  An  official  box  score  on  cur- 
rent legislation  and  budget  proposals,  in 
their  status  through  'Wednesday.  June 
15,  shows  clearly  that  what  is — and  what 
is  not— being  done  in  Congress  may  easily 
wipe  out  the  estimated  $4.2  billion  sur- 
plus for  the  coming  year. 

This  boxscore,  as  kept  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  itself,  is  in  three  parts: 
First,  failure  to  adopt  budget  proposals, 
such  as  postal  rate  increases;  second, 
unbudgeted  proposals  to  reduce  revenues, 
such  as  repeal  of  the  tax  on  telegrams ; 
and  third,  unbudgeted  proposals  to  in- 
crease expenditures,  such  as  the  pay  raise 
bill. 
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Excluding  trust  fund  items,  the  Budget 
Bureau's  boxscore  shows  that  failure 
to  adopt  budget  proposals,  and  unbudg- 
eted  proposals  to  reduce  revenues,  would 
reduce  the  estimated  $4.2  billion  surplus 
for  fiscal  year  1961  by  upward  of  $1.6 
billion. 

The  boxscore  shows  further  that  the 
5-year  effect  of  threats  in  these  two  cate- 
gories could  be 'estimated  at  $11.8  bil- 
lion. 

Excluding  trust  fund  items,  the  box 
score  shows  that  unbudgeted  proposals 
to  increase  expenditures  would  reduce  the 
$4.2  billion  surplus  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1961  ^y  $2.9  billion. 

The  box  score  shows  further  that  the 
5-year  effect  of  threats  in  this  category 
cotild  be  estimated  at  $14.2  billion. 

These  unbudgeted  proposals  to  increase 
expenditures  include  such  increases  over 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1961  as: 
$703  million  in  so-called  emergency  home 
ownership  bill  expenditures ;'  $746  million 
for  Federal  employees  pay  raises;  $325 
million  in  the  school  construction  bill; 
$145  million  in  veterans  direct  loans; 
$296  million  in  the  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill :  $300  mil- 
lion under  the  I>efense  appropriations 
bill,  and  so  forth. 

ITiese  reductions  in  the  $4.2  billion  sur- 
plus estimated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
1961  would  total  $4.5  billion. 

This  is  to  say  that  what  is  being  done, 
or  not  being  done,  in  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  current  legislation  would  create 
a  deficit  in  the  coming  year  of  $0.3 
billion. 

But  this  is  not  all  there  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  President's  budget  esti- 
mate of  revenue  was  based  on  individual 
income  at  $402  billion,  corporate  profits 
at  $51  billion,  and  gross  national  product 
at  $510  billion.  None  of  these  estimates 
has  been  reached  in  the  first  5  months  of 
the  year. 

Currently,  individual  income  is  run- 
ning $3  billion  short,  at  $399  billion; 
corporate  profits  are  nmning  around  $3 
billion  short,  at  about  $48  billion;  and 
the  gross  national  product  is  running 
approximately  $8  billion  short,  in  the 
magnitude  of  about  $502  billion. 

The  Federal  Government  taxes  cor- 
porate profits  at  52  percent.  A  $3  bil- 
lion overestimate  in  these  profits  could 
mean  a  $1.5  billion  over-estimate  in  Fed- 
eral revenue.  Overestimates  in  the 
other  areas  are  likewise  important. 

Summarizing:  What  have  we  to  con- 
sider? 

First,  we  have  omissions  and  commis- 
sions in  legislation,  in  its  status  as  of 
June  15,  posing  the  threat  of  wiping  out 
an  estimated  siirplus  and  creating  a  defi- 
cit of  $300  million. 

Second  we  have  possible  overestimates 
of  income  posing  the  threat  of  $1  to  $2 
billion  overestimate  of  tax  collections. 

Third,  we  have  a  troublesome,  and 
perhaps  expensive,  international  situa- 
tion confronting  us,  and  we  are  Increas- 
ing d<Mnestlc-civilian  expenditiu-es  every 
year.  Yet  now  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
taxes. 

Under  such  prospects  and  circiun- 
stances.  proposals  to  reduce  emergency 
excise  tax  rates  simply  do  not  meet  ttie 
test  of  prudence  or  fiscal  responsibility 
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a  farmer  and  a  businessman.  I 
have  be&n  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Flnafice  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
I  have  been  Its  chairman  for 
a  long  Itlme.  No  one  wants  taxes  re 
duced  n  tore  than  I  do.  But  look  at  our 
debt;  look  at  our  $80  billion 
spending  level;  look  at  the  dangerous 
situation  that  confronts  us.  How  can 
anyone  conscientiously  vote  for  tax  re- 
duction 

Fortu  lately,  at  the  moment,  our  eco 
nomic  o  atlook  is  relatively  good.  It  was 
better  2  years  ago.  But  then  it  changed 
suddeiU:  ^  and  in  a  few  short  months  we 
went  on  a  spending  spree  which  changed 
estimate  d  surpluses  into  dangerous  defi 
cits  rum  ling  as  high  as  $12.5  billion 

Where  is  the  guarantee  against  repe- 
tition? If  there  is  recurrence,  there  is  a 
new  fac;or  to  be  considered,  one  which 


bothered  us  since  before  World 
This  is  ovu-  balance  of  payments 
and  our  gold  supply.    The  days 
of  the  s<  -called  dollar  gap,  in  our  favor, 
have  go|ie. 

is  nothing  so  inflationary  as 
continued  deficit  spending,  and  our  dol- 
lar is  new  worth  about  47  cents  on  the 
1939  ind  ;x.  Nothing  is  so  damaging  to  a 
nation's  balance  of  payments  position  as 
infiation . 

No  lorger  can  we  ignore  the  balance- 
of -payments  consequences  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  fiscal  affairs.  If  we  shake 
confiden  ;e  in  our  prudence  at  home,  our 
gold  stoc  k  will  pay  for  it.  It  is  now  down 
to  $19.5  billion. 

In  ret  im  for  unnecessary  deficits  we 
will  rece  ve  growing  debt,  rising  interest 
costs,  mi  (re  inflation,  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar, loss  of  confidence  by  our  allies,  im- 
favorabli!  balance  of  payments  position, 
reduction  in  gold  stock,  indefinite  post- 
ponemer  t  of  constructive  tax  reduction, 
prospect  for  higher  taxes,  and  growing 
suspicior  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  no  ii  iterest  in  paying  off  the  present 
debt. 

Mr.  Pr  ?sident,  I  make  these  statements 
reluctan  ly  today,  because  the  commit- 
tee of  w]  lich  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the 
chairman  reported  them  by  a  substan- 
tial vote.  I  know  that  the  Senators  who 
favor  th»m  are  conscientious  in  their 
belief.  1  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
committ(e  of  this  body  whose  members 
are  of  a  J  ligher  caliber  or  who  have  more 
outstand  ng  ability  and  greater  patriot- 
ism than  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Nevert  leless.  I  regard  the  pending 
proposal  as  untimely  and  improvident. 
I  believe  t  is  dangerous  to  reduce  emer- 
gency ex<  ise  taxes,  considering  the  vola- 
tile work  conditions  and  in  view  of  the 
attitude  of  Congress  toward  excessive 
nonessen  ial  expenditures. 

Mr.  CI  ARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 
Mr.  B3iRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguishel  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  excel  ent  address  he  has  just  com- 
pleted. I  regret  very  much  that  so  few 
Senators  were  on  the  floor  to  listen  to 
him.  Ho  vever.  I  am  certain  that  many 
Senators  will  be  on  the  floor  before  the 
vote  is  ta  ten  on  the  committee  amend- 
ments, an dl  hope  the  Senator  from  Vir- 


ginia will  take  at  least  a  few  minutes  at 
that  time  to  summarize  what  he  has  Just 
said. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  believe  this  will 
be  a  gravely  critical  vote,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  solvency  of  our 
country,  but  of  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  We  cannot  go  into  the 
coming  campaign  as  a  party  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  not  only  should  we  defeat  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  but  that  we  should 
raise  substantial  sums  of  additional 
revenue,  through  the  closing  of  a  num- 
ber of  loopholes  which  have  been  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  by  amend- 
ments offered  by  a  number  of  Senators 
over  the  weekend.  I  wii>h  to  assure  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  of  my 
warm  support  of  his  efforts,  and  of  my 
hope  that  they  will  be  successful. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I,  too,  wish  to  support 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdJ,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

In  doing  so.  I  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
verse a  position  I  have  taken  previously, 
earlier  this  year,  in  letters  to  constit- 
uents. I  then  believed,  and  so  stated, 
that  it  would  be  equitable  to  repeal  the 
excise  tax  on  the  general  telephone  serv- 
ice and  transportation  of  persons.  I 
hope  that  these  taxes  can  be  repealed 
in  the  future.  If  the  fiscal  situation 
permits. 

But.  I  note,  in  examining  the  commit- 
tee report,  that  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of 
persons,  the  excise  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  excise  tax  on  gen- 
eral telegraph  service  would  result  in  a 
revenue  loss  of  approximately  $752  mil- 
lion. And,  we  know  that  before  the  Con- 
gress adjourns,  large  expenditures  will 
be  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  addi- 
tional to  those  proposed  by  the  budget. 
Only  last  week  we  voted  the  pay  in- 
crease for  Government  employees,  in- 
cluding the  postal  service,  which  will  add 
several  hundred  million  to  annual  ex- 
penditures, if  it  becomes  law.  Perhaps 
additional  expenditures  for  education 
and  for  medical  care  will  be  voted  before 
we  adjourn. 

We  voted  last  week  an  additional  bil- 
lion dollars  for  defense— an  increase 
which  I  believe  was  absolutely  essential 
for  national  defense.  In  view  of  the 
expose  of  Soviet  and  Chinese  Communist 
intentions,  an  almost  daily  event  since 
May  1,  military-defense  appropriations 
are  certainly  the  ftiost  critical  and  im- 
portant expenditures  we  have  author- 
ized. For  if  we  do  not  maintain  our  se- 
curity and  freedom,  all  else  that  we  do 
will  amount  to  nothing. 

So  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  In  whom 
every  Member  of  this  body  has  the  great- 
est confidence,  that  I  shall  support  him 
m  his  position  to  maintain  these  reve- 
nues, essential  to  the  defense  and  fiscal 
stability  of  our  country. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  wish 
to  join  the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  urg- 
ing that  the  amendments  reported  by  the 
committee,  of  which  both  he  and  I  are 
members,  be  rejected. 

To  reduce  the  revenue  by  $750  million 
at  this  time  would  in  my  opinion  be  the 
height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  We 
have  been  hoping  to  end  this  fiscal  year 
with  a  margin  of  surplus — in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $250  million.  Obvious- 
ly, the  only  way  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  and  cut  taxes  at 
the  same  time  would  be  for  us  to  increase 
the  national  debt  limit;  that  is,  to  bor- 
row the  money  with  which  to  make  the 
expenditures,  but  any  procedure  of  that 
.sort  would  be  highly  inflationary.  I  have 
opposed  many  of  these  increased  ex- 
penditures, but  they  were  adopted.  Now 
we  cannot  cut  the  tax  rates. 

As  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
pointed  out,  we  are  already  in  a  very 
delicate  position  in  regard  to  our  hold- 
ings of  gold  and  our  foreign  trade  deficit. 
To  reduce  taxes  before  we  reduce  the  ap- 
propriation bills  accordingly  would,  I  be- 
lieve, touch  off  a  further  flow  of  gold 
from  this  country. 

So  I  shall  strongly  support  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  here  on  the  floor,  as 
I  did  in  the  committee,  in  opposing  the 
proposed  revenue  reductions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
the  fight  he  is  making  on  this  occasion, 
and  also  for  the  fight  he  has  made  for 
fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
Senate. 

His  fight  has  not  been  an  easy  one  to 
make.  Of  course,  it  would  be  much  more 
pleasant  to  act  as  if  one  were  perfectly 
willing  to  dispense  Government  funds  for 
all  the  purposes  for  which  such  expendi- 
tures were  sought.  But  if  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  had  shown  the  same  courage 
and  the  same  intelligence  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  shown  on  all  occasions 
during  his  service  in  the  Senate,  our  Na- 
tion would  today  be  practically  free  from 
any  national  debt,  our  dollar  would  be 
stabilized,  and  we  would  have  the  pros- 
pect of  leaving  this  Nation  to  our  chil- 
dren and  to  our  children's  children  free 
from  the  greatest  national  debt  in  his- 
tory which  now  is  in  prospect  as  an  in- 
heritance which  they  will  receive. 

So  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  his  steadfast  adherence 
to  these  sound  principles,  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his  kind 

words.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, personally  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
the  committee  amendments ;  but  I  think 
perhaps  those  who  offered  the  amend- 
ments in  the  committee  may  wish  to  dis- 
cuss them.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  or  the  Senator  from  Florida 
may  wish  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Piesident,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  suggest  that  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  agreeinii  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment<;.  there  be  a  quorum  call,  so  that 
the  able  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who 
was  the  protagonist  of  one  of 'the  com- 
mittee amendment.^,  may  be  advised  and 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present, 
to  make  a  statement.  I  am  sure  he 
would  wish  to  make  a  statement. 

So,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  1  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  join  in 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  amend- 
ment in  connection  with  lines  10  and  11 
on  page  3. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  that  request  will  cover  the 
vote  on  lines  10  and  11,  page  3,  only.  Is 
that  correct?  That  is  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  if  I  un- 
derstand, when  we  vote  on  the  striking 
out  of  lines  10  and  11  on  page  3,  we  are 
also  voting  on  the  approval  of  the  lan- 
guage on  pages  5,  6,  and  7.  being  section 
203  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
not  the  ca^e.  The  amendments  on  page 
3  are  separate  amendments,  and  contain 
House  language. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee members  and  the  Senate  that,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  section  203  affects 
the  elimination  of  the  tax  on  domestic 
telegraph  service  and  the  retention  of 
tax  on  long-distance  leased  wire  service, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  really 
part  of  the  pending  amendment,  I  can 
see  no  justification  for  having  one  vote 
on  the  amendment  striking  out  lines  10 
and  11  on  j>age  3,  and  then  another  vote 
on  whether  section  203  shall  be  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  accomplish  his  purpose  by 
asking  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  was  getting  ready  to  do 
that,  but  I  still  think  the  situation  is  in- 
herently as  I  have  stated.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Chair  rules  otherwise. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  striking  lines  10  and  11  on  page  3 


be  considered  to  apply  as  a  vote  of  ap- 
proval of  section  203. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  includes 
the  telephone  service,  telegraph  seirice. 
and  letised  wires? 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  correct.  Ap- 
proval of  the  committee  amendment  on 
that  part  of  the  bill  is  involved. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  not 
include  the  transportation? 

Mr.  KERR.    It  would  not  include  ac- 
tion of  the  committee  in  the  handling 
of  the  tax  on  transportation  of  persons. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Ml-.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sei-ving  the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  should  like  to  make  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Did  the  order  en- 
tered a  moment  ago  on  the  yeas  and  nays 
apply  only  to  the  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  the  communications,  or  did  it 
also  apply  to  a  yea-and-nay  vote  with 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation of  per.sons?  I  assume  it  did 
not. 

Mr.  KERR.     It  did  not  include  that 

part.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  was 
supported  by  a  sufficient  second,  related 
only  to  the  tax  on  general  telephone 
service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Cham- 
ber?   We    cannot    hear    the    Presiding 

Oflicer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
which  was  supported  by  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond, related  only  to  lines  10  and  11  on 
page  3.  relating  to  the  termination  of 
the  tax  on  general  telephone  service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
explain  the  justification  for  extending 
the  request  previously  granted?  As  I 
understand,  the  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  applied  to  only  one  part  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Senator  would  like  to  have 
it  apply  to  an  additional  part  of  the  bill. 
I  see  no  objection  on  the  surface,  but  I 
should  like  to  have  a  justification  for 
the  request. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  explain  the  action 
of  the  committee,  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  excise  tax  on  communi- 
cations. The  House  sent  us  a  bill  which 
would  extend  the  excise  tax  not  only 
upon  long-distance  toll  calls  but  also 
upon  general  telephone  service  and  upon 
telegraph  sei-vice.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  committee  was  to  strike  that  pro- 
vision from  the  House  bill  and  to  insert 
in  the  bill  in  connection  therewith  a  pro- 
vision which  would  accomplish  several 
purposes.  First,  the  provision  would 
permit  the  expiration  of  the  excise  tax 
on  telephone  sei-vice  other  than  leased 
wires,  which  is  now  in  the  law.  to  become 
effective  June   30.     It   would,   however. 
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reimpose  the  excise  tax  on  leased  wire 
services  of  telephones;  that  is.  when  a 
user  In  one  community  or  area  has  its 
own  leased  wire  to  another  area,  and 
does  long-distance  telephoning  over  that 
leased  wire,  the  action  of  the  committee 
would  reimpose  the  excise  tax.  It  would 
further  terminate  the  excise  tax  on  tele- 
graph service  as  of  June  30  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  striking 
out  of  lines  10  and  11  on  page  3  is  a  part 
of  that  action  by  the  c(xnmittee  which, 
insofar  as  the  committee  was  concerned, 
was  a  single  action,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  action  of  the  committee 
is  further  reflected  in  section  203  of  the 
bill,  my  unanimous-consent  request  was 
that  in  voting  as  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  amendment  on  page  3, 
to  strike  out  lines  10  and  11,  we  also  in- 
clude the  language  in  section  203  begin- 
ning on  page  5. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection  to  that  request, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  making  that  request.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  clear-cut  vote  if  we  put  all 
of  the  committee  action  with  reference 
to  telephone  and  Western  Union  service 
imder  one  vote. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  committee  action 
with  reference  to  communications. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes; 
the  committee  action  with  reference  to 
communications  should  be  included  in 
one  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Before  we 
agree  to  the  request,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  If  we  take  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  rather  than  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee, so  far  as  communications  are  con- 
cerned, how  much  more  money  would 
be  provided  under  the  House  bill,  with 
reference  to  communications,  than 
would  be  provided  under  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee to  the  bill? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  it  over 
$400  million? 

Mr.  KERR.  The  figure  is  in  the  re- 
port. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  have  a 
tabulation  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment on  the  matter.  I  simply  wanted  to 
conflnn  the  figure.  The  Treasury  says 
that  the  receipts  anticipated  from  gen- 
eral telephone  service  for  a  full  year  are 
$463  million.  I  assume  that  under  the 
request  this  would  be  the  approximate 
amount  involved. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  approximate  amount. 

Mr.  KERR.  TTiat  is  the  approximate 
amount.  I  believe  the  Senator  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  KERR.  That  is  the  approximate 
amoimt  for  a  full  calendar  year.  I  will 
ask  the  staff  member  who  is  present  to 
direct  my  attention  to  the  page  in  the 
repMt  where  there  Is  disclosed  the  reve- 
nue to  be  affected  in  flscal  year  1961. 
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Mr.  HYRD  of  Virginia.  I  think  we 
ought  ;o  deal  with  the  full  year. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  am  going  to  deal  with 
the  fu  1  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  is  $462 
millioi  L. 

Mr.  ECERR.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor ad  Iressed  the  question  to  me. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
theSeiator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  th((  Senator  from  Virginia  if  he 
wishes  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  told  by 
the  staff  that  the  amendment,  for  a 
calendar  year,  would  reduce  revenues 
for  th;  Treasury  $462  million;  for  the 
comini :  flscal  year  it  would  be  less. 
"  Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  covered  on 
page  8  of  the  report. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  With  the 
other  rmendments,  if  agreed  to,  the  total 
loss  wc  uld  be  about  $752  million. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
for  the  full  year,  according  to  the  advice 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  would  be  a 
$463  Eiillion  revenue  loss,  but  for  the 
fiscal  j  ear  1961  it  would  be  $350  million. 

Mr.  rOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  '.IcCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Is  that  the 
amount  of  tax  revenue  which  would  be 
lost  by  reason  of  striking  out  the  provi- 
sion on  page  3.  in  lines  10  and  11?  Is 
that  t  le  amount  of  tax  revenue  to  be 
lost? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  the  House  bill, 
$463  million  more  would  be  raised  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  affecting  gen- 
eral telephone  service  than  would  be 
raised  under  the  Senate  committee 
amend  nent. 

Mr.  VIcCLELLAN.  In  other  words,  if 
we  agree  to  the  amendment  we  will  lose 
that  much  in  revenue  during  the  next 
year,  unless  we  make  up  for  the  loss 
elsewh  ;re? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor is  ( orrect. 

Mr.  oniR.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
in  tha  ,  connection.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  ex  sting  law  provides  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  excise  tax  on  general  tele- 
phone service  effective  June  30.  The 
House  action  would  impose  the  tax  be- 
yond J  me  30,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  s  being  discussed  would,  in  effect, 
be  nevly  provided  revenue  rather  than 
revenu!  under  existing  law  without  af- 
flrmati  i^e  action  by  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
object!  )n  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  O  dahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  th  >  request  Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  .'OHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ij  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  C  ,ARK]  In  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  ]  »resident,  I  ask  the  secretary  for 
the  majority  to  see  If  he  can  locate  the 
Sena  to  from  Pennsylvania,  because  I 
desire    o  propose  a  request. 

Mr.  "resident,  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
unaniir  ous-consent  agreement  to  vote  on 
the  coEunittee  amendment.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  Is  now  in  the 
Chamb  t,  and  I  hope  he  will  follow  my 
suggest  on,    I  hope  we  can  get  a  unani- 
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mous-consent  agreement  to  limit  debate 
on  the  adoption  of  the  Senate  conmiittee 
amendment,  which.  In  effect,  would  re- 
duce the  revenues  to  be  produced  by  the 
House  bill  by  $463  million,  by  virtue  of 
the  difference  in  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  general  telephone  service.  If 
we  could  get  an  agreement  for,  say.  15 
minutes  on  a  side,  have  a  quorum  call, 
notify  all  Members,  then  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  others,  including  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  amendment,  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  have  an  audience. 
Then  we  could  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote, 
which  has  already  been  ordered,  and 
have  a  test  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate. 

I  talked  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  before  the  bill  was  taken 
up.  They  have  very  grave  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  in  this  critical  hour  of 
amending  the  House  bill  so  as  to  permit 
a  $463  million  loss  to  the  Treasury.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tells  me  that 
the  administration  opposes  the  reduc- 
tion as  strongly  as  it  can.  He  hopes  the 
Senate  will  not  take  such  action,  and 
expresses  the  hope  also  that  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  House  bill  as  soon  as  it 
can  do  so. 

If  the  bill  must  go  to  conference,  there 
will  be  a  problem  of  time.  While  we 
can  make  corporation  taxes  retroactive, 
we  cannot  make  retroactive  a  tax  on 
something  that  somebody  might  buy  on 
July  1  if  the  tax  did  not  apply  at  that 
time. 

There  is  involved  $1,500  million  in  ex- 
cise taxes,  and  I  am  willing  to  debate 
the  merits  of  any  amendment  and  debate 
them  at  such  length  as  Members  may 
desire.  But  I  do  think  it  is  important 
that  we  face  up  to  this  question  as  early 
as  we  can,  because  if  we  do  so,  we  shall 
take  some  of  the  pressure  off  that  might 
otherwise  exist  in  conference  and  give 
Senators  in  the  conference  time  to 
debate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
committee  amendments,  I  must  say 
that  I  would  feel  a  little  more  happy  and 
content  if  we  had  a  half  hour  on  a  side, 
with  the  thought  that  we  would  try  to  get 
through  quicker  and  yield  back  our  time. 
I  would  like  to  have  5  minutes  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  us  make 
it  20  mmutes.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  of  the 
majority  5  minutes.  Each  side  will  have 
20  minutes,  and  there  will  be  5  minutes 
for  Senators  who  oppose  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  we  agree  that 
there  will  be  a  live  quorum  call  before 
a  vote  is  taken? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object^and  I  shall 
not  object — I  wonder.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate matters,  if  we  may  not  have  the 
same  unanimous-consent  agreement  ap- 
ply to  the  consideration  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  on  the  repeal  of  the 
transportation  tax. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  Uke 
very  much  to  have  such  an  agreement. 
I  believe  by  doing  so  we  will  have  a  better 
audience.  We  will  get  more  done. 
When  Senators  hear  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury,  how  we  have  increased  appro- 
priations, the  position  of  the  House  on 
this  question,  and  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  conversation  over  the  week- 
end, and  again  today.  I  believe  they  will 
be  able  to  resolve  the  issue  according  to 
their  own  judgment. 

I  make  the  request,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida [Mr.  S  MATHERS  I.  that  there  be  in- 
corporated In  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  both  the  general  telephone 
amendment  and  the  transportation 
amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  imderstand  that  there 
will  be  roUcall  votes  on  the  two  commit- 
tee amendments,  and  that  20  minutes 
will  be  granted  to  each  side  on  both 
amendments;  in  other  words,  two  20- 
niinute  debates? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  FREAR.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
whether  there  are  not  three  changes  pro- 
posed, includmg  the  proposed  change  in 
telegraph  taxes,  and  does  that  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote,  also? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  incorporated  the 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  refers  m  the  first  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  FREAR.  With  the  general  tele- 
phone amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.   Yes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  would  such  an 
agreement  as  is  proposed  preclude  the 
possibility  of  offering  amendments  to 
the  communication  tax  amendment  and 
the  transportation  tax  amendment  in 
the  event  that  some  Senator  wishes  to 
propose  to  reduce  the  transportation  tax 
by  50  percent  instead  of  by  the  entire 
amount?  Would  such  an  amendment  be 
precluded  by  the  proposed  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  i  should 
think  so.  Our  hope  is  that  we  may  vote 
on  the  committee  amendment  as  reported 
by  the  committee  and  have  a  clear-cut 
issue,  with  20  minutes  to  each  side  being 
allowed  for  debate.  If  such  action  fails, 
then  the  bill  will  be  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  the  committee 
amendments  were  agreed  to,  a  subse- 
quent amendment  which  would  reduce 
the  transportation  tax  by  one-half  in- 
stead of  by  the  whole  amount  would  not 
be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  committee 
amendment  could  not  be  reconsidered 
without  agreement,  but  separate  amend- 
ments could  be  offered. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  which  would 
change  the  effect  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent may  we  have  action  on  the  request? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Does  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  with  reference  to  the 
time  limit  on  the  amendment  affecting 
the  excise  tax  on  transportation  include 
a  request  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  but  I 
intend  to  make  such  a  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, while  the  request  is  a  little  prema- 
ture, in  order  that  Members  may  know 
the  intention.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  transportation  tax  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  the  attaches  to  notify  all  Sen- 
ators that  there  will  be  two  rollcalls 
within  80  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

I  No.   236] 

Aiken  Ervin  Monroney 

Allott  Prear  Morse 

Anderson  Fulbright  Morton 

Bartleit  Gore  Moss 

Bennett  Gruening  Mundt 

Bible  Hart  Murray 

Brunsdale  Hartke  Muskle 

Bush  Hayden  Pastore 

Butler  Holland  Prouiy 

Byrd,  Va.  Hnaska  Proxmire 

Byrd,  W  Va  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  .Javits  Robertson 

Carlson  Johnson.  Tex.     Russell 

Carroll  Johnston.  SO.     Saltonstall 

Ca«e,  N  J.  Jurdan  Schoeppel 

Case.  S  Do k  Keating  Scott 

Chavez  Kerr  Smathers 

Church  Kuchel  Smith 

Clark  Uiusche  Stennis 

Cooper  Long.  Hawaii  Symington 

Curtis  Long,  La.  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Lusk  Thurmond 

Dodd  McCarthy  Wiley 

Douglas  McClellan  Williams,  Del. 

IJworshak  McGee  Yarborough 

Ellender  Mansfield  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Engle  Martin  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  ChtjrchI, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  East- 
land 1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Green  1.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  1  Mr.  Sparkman  I ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamaraI. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  I  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  t  Mr.  Hennings  1  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Kefauver  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  GoLDWATER  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
HART I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
Beall]    and    the    Senator    from    New 


Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Muskie  in  the  chair ) .  A  quorum  is 
present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  understand,  the  time  is  limited 
to  20  minutes  on  each  side,  the  time  to 
be  controlled  equally  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

If  we  adopt  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  was  written  into  the  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  $463  million 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. At  a  time  when  we  are  mcreasing 
defense  exE>enditures  and  health  ex- 
E)enditures,  instead  of  decreasing  reve- 
nues we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  where 
we  can  increase  them  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  these  desirable  increases  in  ex- 
I>enditures. 

Therefore,  I  hope  Senators  will  act 
with  responsibility  and  will  realize  that 
a  vote  for  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  a  vote  to  deprive  the  Treasury  of 
$463  million. 

The  Umted  States  has  the  finest  tele- 
phone service  in  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, the  largest  American  taxpayer  last 
year  was  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.,  which  paid  $1  bil- 
lion. A  company  which  can  pay  $1  bil- 
lion is  not  in  too  bad  a  fiscal  condition. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  just  said  we  should  vote  for  the 
amendment.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
speech,  he  asked  us  to  vote  against  it. 
I  think  he  misspoke,  or  did  I  misunder- 
stand him? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  said  that 
a  vote  for  the  committee  amendment  is 
a  vote  to  take  out  of  the  Treasury  $463 
miUion. 

I  shall  oppose  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  hope  all  Senators  who  believe 
in  fiscal  responsibility  will  opp>ose  the 
ccwnmittee  amendment.  Senators  who 
do  not  oppose  the  amendment  should 
realize  that  they  will  deprive  the  Treas- 
ury of  $463  million  of  revenue  at  a  time 
when  that  revenue  is  most  needed. 

Mr.  GRUEINING.  I  thank  the  major- 
ity leader.  I  am  in  accord  with  his  view 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  to  the 
words  just  spoken  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  It  is  folly  to  believe 
that  we  can  increase  spending  and  re- 
duce taxing,  when  in  25  out  of  the  last 
29  years  the  Government  has  operated 
at  a  deficit. 

I  should  like  to  vote  to  reduce  the 
communications  and  transportation  tax. 
It  would  be  the  happiest  thing,  possibly, 
that  I  could  do.  However.  I  do  not  want 
to  tell  the  people  back  home  in  Ohio  that 
it  is  sound  to  increase  spending  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  on  the  basis  of 
necessity,  and  at  the  same  time  tell  them 
that  I  shall  vote  to  reduce  their  taxes. 
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Both  cannot  be  done.  We  may  aa  well 
recognize  that  fact. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  an  additional  minute. 

The  amendment  is  very  controversial. 
I  do  not  believe  the  House  will  accesA  it. 
We  are  working  against  a  June  30  dead- 
line. I  believe  we  ought  not  to  adopt 
the  amendment,  because  the  House,  I 
feel  certain,  will  not  accept  it. 

If  we  should  run  over  the  deadline 
date  by  1  day,  as  a  result  of  a  conference 
or  a  delay  in  signature,  or  anything  else. 
$1,500  million  In  excise  taxes  will  expire. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  courage  and 
forthrightness.  This  is  not  a  time  to 
play  lightly  and  in  a  method  of  folly 
with  the  security  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. Do  I  understand  that  the  total 
amount  Involved  In  the  ccmunlttee 
amendment — the  amount  of  revenues  the 
Government  will  lose — is  $752  million  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  In  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  the  amoimt  involved 
is  $463  million. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  With  the  removal 
of  other  taxes  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  the  total  will  be,  as  I 
understand,  $752  million.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? That  amount,  together  with  the 
$800  million  by  which  Federal  expendi- 
tures will  be  increased  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  salary  increase  bill,  will 
make  a  total  of  $1,500  milUon. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  $1,500  million 
will  be  the  potential  deficit  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  In  other  words,  by  raising 
salaries  of  Federal  employees  by  $800 
million  annually  and  by  eliminating 
taxes  to  the  tune  of  $750  million  loss  in 
revenues,  we  will  have  a  further  gap  of 
$1,500  million  between  Federal  income 
and  Federal  expenditures.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  agree  to  that.  I  would 
like  to  reduce  taxes — to  eliminate  this 
partlculai*  tax.  Our  fiscal  situation  will 
not  permit  it.  It  would  be  imprudent  to 
do  it.  It  would  be,  in  my  Ju(^:ment,  a 
legislative  action  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  and 
congratulate  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  have  been  inclined  to  be 
against  the  continuation  of  the  taxes 
which  were  imposed  in  a  time  of  war, 
and  which  were  considered  to  be  luxiiry 
taxes.  However,  since  the  last  time  I 
voted  on  these  measures — I  voted  to  re- 
move them  last  year — a  change  has 
taken  place  in  world  conditions.  We 
have  seen  the  President  hiuniliated  at 
the  summit  conference.  We  are  wit- 
nessing hostile  demonstrations  in  the  Far 
East,  especially  in  Japan.  We  have  voted 
an  additional  $1  billion  for  the  D^ense 
budget.  We  have  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  increase  appropriations  for 
mutual  security. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  feel  im- 
pelled at  this  time  to  vote  for  the  con- 
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tinuatim  of  these  taxes.  I  think  they 
win  en  lance  the  seciirity  of  America  and 
help  t<  keep  peace  in  the  world. 

Mr. ,  0HN80N  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I  yield  to 
the  Sei  ator  from  Bllsslsslppl. 

Mr.  {TENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  cctne  to  the  Chamber  and  am  not 
certain  about  all  that  has  been  said. 
Howevi  ir.  I  know  that  the  pending  mat- 
ter in\olves  the  repeal  of  taxes  which 
noneo:  us  like. 

I  ha^e  said  before  that  whenever  I 
thought  the  budget  and  fiscal  affairs 
could  itand  it.  I  would  vote  to  repeal 
these  axes.  I  have  not  done  so  yet. 
becausi!  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
can  stind  it.  We  are  increasing  the 
amoun ,  of  appropriations  for  the  mili- 
tary aiid  are  increasing  the  salaries  of 
Government  employees.  It  is  unthink- 
able to  me  that  we  should  fail  to  meet 
this  pioblem  head  on  and  keep  taxes 
where  hey  are  now.  or,  at  least,  renew 
them. 

I  shall  certainly  vote  against  any 
amend  nents  which  seek  to  take  away 
from  t  le  Treasury  all  the  money  which 
is  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
Govern  ment.  I  know  that  at  the  begin- 
ning ol  the  year  we  were  told  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget  and  a  surplus. 
But  I  \]  ave  not  seen  any  real  drive  made 
to  enact  the  additional  taxes  which  are 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  and 
have  a  surplus,  even  if  we  have  increased 
expend  tures. 

To  t  lat  extent,  I  believe  it  is  highly 
misleac  ing  to  the  American  people  to 
have  reports  issued  prematurely.  We 
have  n[}t  had  a  sustained  drive  to  in- 
crease taxes.  Instead,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed uiat  by  this  amendment  taxes  be 
reduced. 

I  sht  11  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  *  OHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. This  is  a  critical  hour  for  our 
Nation  The  Chinese  Communists  have 
been  sielling  the  islands  off  Formosa. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  'orego  his  proposed  visit  to  Japan 
becausi  of  the  demonstrations  which 
have  been  made  against  the  Japanese 
Goverr  ment. 

All  o  '  us  know  the  results  of  the  svan- 
mlt  conference.  We  realize  that  com- 
munisc  i  has  laimched  an  offensive  which 
is  distirbing  people  all  over  the  world. 

We  must  have  a  defensive  shield  to 
protect  our  Nation.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  defen  slve  shield,  we  must  spend  money. 
If  we  are  to  spend  money,  we  must  raise 
money.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  time 
to  repejal  taxes  to  the  tune  of  $750  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  pYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent- 


Mr.  .  fOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  yield  now  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee;  and  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato'  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  2 
addltloial  minutes. 

Mr. ,  OHNSON  of  Texas.  I  now  yield 
to  the  I  ienator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ]  CERR.  Mr.  President,  a  parlla- 
mentai  j  inquiry. 

■nie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senato;  -  from  Oklahoma  will  state  it 


Mr.  KERR.  Does  the  majority  leader 
have  control  of  the  time  allotted  to  those 
who  are  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  or 
does  he  control  the  time  available  to 
those  who  oppose  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  major- 
ity leader  and  the  minority  leader  have 
control  of  the  time — 20  minutes  to  each 
side.  Twenty  minutes  will  be  allotted  to 
Senators  who  oppose  the  amendment:  20 
minutes  will  be  allotted  to  Senators  who 
favor  the  amendment. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  desires 
to  control  the  time  available  to  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment 

Mr.  KERR.  Not  at  all;  I  was  simply 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  arrangement 
was.  Frankly,  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  majority  leader  would  con- 
trol the  time  available  to  Senators  who 
favor  the  amendment,  and  that  the  mi- 
nority leader  would  control  the  time 
available  to  Senators  who  are  in  oppo- 
sition. If  the  arrangement  Is  vice  versa, 
that  will  be  quite  all  right.  I  was  merely 
seeking   information. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  have 
divided  the  time  between  the  two  lead- 
ers, who  will  allot  the  time  as  requested. 
The  proponents  will  have  20  minutes  if 
they  desire  to  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Btrd], 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  who,  I  believe,  in  the 
committee  voted  against  these  revenue- 
reduction  amendments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  making  one  of  the  most  cou- 
rageous speeches  I  have  ever  heard  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  caH 
for  order  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  not  able 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  said  that  I  desire  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  making  one  of  the 
most  courageous  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  share  the  embarrassment  of  his  posi- 
tion in  that  I  was  the  only  Democratic 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  to 
vote  against  these  proposed  revenue  re- 
ductions. But  in  view  of  the  day-by-day 
happenings  all  over  the  world,  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  dangerous  on  our  part 
to  vote  to  reduce  the  revenue  by  $750 
million  and  at  the  same  time  vote  to  in- 
crease the  expenditures. 

TTie  Senator  from  Texas  has  taken  a 
most  statesmanlike  and  courageous  posi- 
tion; the  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  I 
admire  him.  He  is  giving  real  leader- 
ship in  the  face  of  the  great  problems 
confronting  our  Republic. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  desh-e  not  only  to 
strongly  endorse  the  position  taken  by 
the  majority  leader  and  by  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  taken  the  same  position, 
but  also  to  point  out  that  a  continuation 
of  the  excise  tax  on  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  will  not,  after  all,  JeiHiar- 
dize  a  continued  profit  in  the  business 
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of  the  public  utilities  affected,  because 
each  one  of  them  operates  under  rates 
set  by  pubUc  utility  regiUatory  bodies 
which  allow  rates  sufficiently  h^h  to  en- 
able the  compantoB  to  meet  their  tax 
sitiiatiotns  and  at  the  same  time  operate 
at  a  profit,  even  if  their  business  should 
be  slightly  reduced. 

All  of  us  would  Uke  to  see  this  tax 
ended.  But  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  TexsM  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  that  this  tax 
should  not  be  ended  imder  present  con- 
ditions: and  if  we  were  to  end  it  at  this 
time,  our  action  would  brand  us — in  con- 
trast with  the  other  body  and  its  action 
in  this  situation — as  the  Irresponsible 
and  the  radical  legislative  body,  whereas 
we  have  always  tried  to  maintain  the 
position  of  being  the  conservative  body 
which  meets  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
the  Nation  as  they  are  shown  to  exist. 

So  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  What  he  has  stated  Is 
exactly  correct — namely,  under  the  regu- 
lations imposed  by  the  various  public- 
utility  commissions,  the  telephone  ocma- 
panies  are  guaranteed  reasonable  re- 
turns on  their  investments. 

I  should  Uke  to  point  out  that  in  this 
instance  we  are  dealing  with  the  com- 
pany which  enjoyed  the  largest  profit 
made  in  the  Nati<m,  last  year.  If  some- 
one needs  relief,  certainly  It  Is  not  a  com- 
pany which  has  a  net  Income  of  $2  billion 
before  taxes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  join  in  supporting  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  It  Is  not  easy 
for  a  majority  leader  to  vote  for  con- 
tinuing these  regressive  sales  taxes.  I 
disapprove  of  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  and  I  hope  they  can  shortly  be 
repealed — but  not  this  year,  in  view  of 
what  the  Congress  has  done  in  the  last 
six  months  to  the  President's  budget. 

Yesterday,  when  I  was  at  home,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  traoi  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch,  whom  I  have  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  much  to  my  regret. 
I  revere  him  as  a  great  statesman.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  compliment  me  on 
the  stand  I  have  taken  in  (H^posing  any 
reduction  in  revenue  In  connection  with 
the  pending  bill,  and  In  supporting  the 
attempt  to  close  some  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes, so  we  can  come  somewhere  near 
to  supporting  the  budget  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  President. 

I  should  like  to  read  to  the  Senate  the 
telegram  I  received  yesterday  afternoon. 

New  York,  N.T.,  June  19,  I960. 
Senator  Joskph  S.  Clack, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

You  are  right  in  refiuiug  to  6uppc»-t  any 
tax  reduction  at  a  time  when  Congresa  la 
voting  Increasing  approprtatlona  with  the 
national  debt  pressing  so  heavily  against  the 
celling  and  in  the  face  of  a  deepening  world 
crisis  which  may  require  so  miich  more  from 
each  of  us  for  our  national  survival. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  vote.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  turn  to  page  13298  of 
the  CoMCRKSsiONAL  RccoRD  for  Saturday, 
and  to  note  that  late  Saturday  evening 
I  had  printed  in  the  Rcoord  a  table 
showing  that  the  action  the  Congress 


has  taken  and  the  action  I  am  sure  the 
Congress  will  fan  to  take  and  what  the 
Congress  is  going  to  do  before  it  ad- 
journs win  reduce  the  estimated  sur- 
plus of  $4,200  million  to  a  deficit  of  $193 
million  If  these  committee  amendments 
are  enacted  into  law.  I  consider  that 
to  be  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  worst 
sort;  and  I,  for  one— although  I  voted 
for  those  appropriations,  and  think  they 
are  right — am  not  content  to  duck  my 
responsibility  now  by  failing  to  vote  to 
provide  suflScient  revenues  to  give  us  a 
balanced  budget  and  a  surplus  with 
which  to  make  a  payment  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  I  may  differ  on  procedure  and  on 
other  things,  but  we  are  in  agreement  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  for  his  generous 
comments. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  time  is  very  limited, 

1  wish  to  continue  my  statement  for  just 
a  moment,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 

I  ask  Senators  also  to  examine  page 
13301  of  the  CoHGRESsiOHAL  Rkcoro  for 
Saturday,  where  they  wiU  see  a  list  of  the 
increased  revenue  which  could  be  ob- 
tained if  we  adopted  the  loophole-closing 
amoidments  which  have  been  submitted, 
and  which  will  be  debated  and  voted  on 
later  today. 

Senators  will  note  that  those  nine 
amendments  would  provide  additional 
revenue  in  the  amount  of  $3,707  million. 
Thus,  as  a  result  of  this  1  day's  work,  if 
those  oi  us  who  believe  in  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  a  balanced  budget  and  in  mak- 
ing a  payment  on  the  national  debt  will 
stick  together,  no  mattw  how  much  we 
may  diffw  on  other  subjects,  we  may  be 
able  to  restore  the  President's  antici- 
pated suririus  to  somewhere  near  the 
amount  he  estimated  in  January. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 

2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  recognized 
for  2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  those 
revenue  estimates  were  based  on  a  gross 
national  product  of  $510  billion  for  the 
calendar  year  1960;  but  thus  far  in  the 
calendar  year  we  have  not  reached  $510 
billion,  and  it  is  now  late  in  Jime.  Steel 
production  is  falling  off :  housing  produc- 
tion is  falling  off:  automobile  production 
is  falling  off:  the  banks  do  not  seem  to 
have  the  demand  for  money  which  we 
hoped  they  would  have ;  and  all  those  sit- 
uations are  bound  to  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  anticipated  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  this  year  of  $510  blllioa. 


Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  against  the  proposed 
redactions  In  revenue,  and  also  to  vote  to 
close  the  tax  loopholes. 

At  this  time  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush]  . 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor frwn  Pennsylvania  has  referred  to 
the  table  in  the  Congrxssional  Rkcoro 
for  Saturday,  which  makes  allowance  for 
the  $550  million  postal  pay  increase. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  take  the  position  that 
that  will  not  be  enacted  into  law.  I  am 
sure  It  will  not  be. 

Mr.  BUSH.  How  about  the  aviation 
fuel  tax? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
be  enacted  Into  law,  either;  I  am  sure  it 
will  not  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  expired. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  a  few  minutes 
to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  do  so ;  but  first  I  desire  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  have  only 
one  more  minute,  in  order  to  ocmclude. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  well;  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  table 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  placed  in 
the  CoNGBEssiONAL  RxcoBD  last  Saturday, 
under  the  expected  revalues  he  listed 
$300  million  for  withholding  dividends 
and  $800  million  for  withholding  inter- 
est.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  now  referring  to  the  table 
dealing  with  revalue  increases  to  be 
expected  frran  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BUSH.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Previously,  the  Senator 
from  Ccmnecticut  referred  to  the  table 
which  shows  the  estimated  surjdus  and 
the  increases  and  decreases  on  the  basis 
of  action  already  takoi. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  was  endeavoring  to 
point  out  what  we  shall  have  reason  to 
expect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  try  to  clarify 
that  point:  If  we  pass  the  pending  rev- 
enue-repeal  bill  and  if  we  do  not  doee 
any  tax  loopholes,  we  shall  be  increasing 
the  deficit,  in  my  Judgment,  to  at  least 
$390  million;  and  In  the  judgment  ot  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Otxnmittee  the 
d^dt  will  be  even  more. 

But  if  we  close  the  tax  loopholes,  we 
shall  be  able  to  reconvert  the  deficit  into 
a  surplus. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  member  oi  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WnxiAMs] ,  who  last  week  made  the 
suggestion  that  these  taxes  be  continued, 
and  has  repeated  it  on  every  occasicm 
w^ithin  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  join  the 
SenaUM*  from  Texas  in  pleading  with  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  committee  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  to  adopt  this  com- 
mittee amendment  and  to  strike  down 
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the  potential  receipt  in  revenues  of  $463 
million  for  fiscal  1961  in  the  light  of  our 
increased  defense  needs  £uid  the  condi- 
tion of  our  budget,  would  be  wrong  at 
this  time. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  argxunents  used 
in  favor  of  the  committee  amendment 
is  that  taxes  are  not  being  decreased  by 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  un- 
der the  existing  law  the  telephone  tax  is 
scheduled  to  expire  on  July  1.  and  there- 
fore, they  argue  that  they  are  not  chang- 
ing existing  law. 

I  might  say  that  is  true  in  connection 
with  all  of  the  $3,900  million  which  is 
involved  in  the  bill  before  us.  All  of  it 
covers  the  extension  of  excise  and  cor- 
porate tax  rates  which  would  expire  June 
30  unless  the  Senate  suited.  Therefore, 
it  is  a  fallacious  argument  to  say  revenue 
is  not  lost  by  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  because  the  $3,900 
million  provided  are  all  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  in  his  budget. 
The  $463  million  in  the  amendment  im- 
mediately pending  is  certainly  a  part  of 
the  President's  estimate. 

If  the  committee  amendment  which 
would  repeal  the  telephone  tax  is  adopted 
we  would  lose  the  $463  million,  and  the 
only  way  we  coiild  finance  our  operations 
in  light  of  the  existing  situation  would 
be  by  borrowing  more  money.  That  is 
the  most  inflationary  action  we  covild 
take. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
be  allowed  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
have  25  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  and  I  will  have 
25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  want  to  thank  the  great  men  of  the 
Senate  who  have  enlightened  us  thus 
far  on  fiscal  responsibility.  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  me  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  opportunity  of  as- 
sociating with  men  of  such  distinction 
and  such  ability  and  such  generosity  in 
making  available  their  knowledge  to  us 
who,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  have  the 
benefit  of  their  great  distinction  in  this 
regard.  It  is  not  only  encouraging — it 
is  inspiring. 

Of  course,  I  must  say  a  little  of  the 
luster  is  dimmed  when  I  hear  speak 
those  who  presume  to  pass  upon  my  fis- 
cal responsibility;  it  is  discounted,  and 
presented  either  as  something  which 
never  existed,  or  which,  in  the  pressure 
of  service  here,  has  been  eliminated  or 
destroyed.  I  say,  a  little  of  the  luster 
which  has  been  put  upon  their  knowl- 
edge of  fiscal  responsibility  is  lost  when 
I  hear  them  talking  about  this  tax  in 
connection  with  utility  rates  of  telephone 
companies  and  profits  of  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  due  only  to  the  great  stress 
of  debate  and  their  devotion  to  principle 
and  the  maintaining  of  the  posture  of 
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fiscal  I  responsibility,  whether  it  is  an 
actualty  or  a  facade,  that  they  once 
knew, Jbut  have  forgotten,  this  tax  is  not 
paid  1  ty  the  telephone  company.  This 
tax  01  \  communications  is  paid  by  the 
users  ( >f  telephone  service.  It  is  paid  by 
the  millions  of  homeowners  who  have 
telephanes.  They  pay  this  excise  tax. 
The  telephone  company  performs  the 
servic<i  of  collecting  the  tax  from  the 
custorter  for  the  collector  of  internal 
reveni  e. 

I  an  I  sure  that  these  men  of  esteemed 
and  ( xalted  fiscal  responsibility  an  1 
position  do  not  see  tlieir  telephone  bill. 
Somebody  writes  the  check,  I  am  sure, 
and  t  ley  pay  it.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  had  to  get  his  the  hard  way, 
and  h( :  has  to  look  at  those  bills ;  and  if 
I  had  not  heard  from  a  single  constitu- 
ent, I  would  know,  from  what  I  see  on 
my  te:  ephone  bill,  that  there  is  an  item 
there  (if  excise  tax,  in  addition  to  the  toll 
charges  and  the  telephone  service 
charges,  and  I,  as  a  user  of  the  tele- 
phone, pay  it. 

There  has  been  a  bandying  here  of 
words  about  the  loss  of  revenue.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill,  if  passed  as  sent 
from  the  House,  would  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  revenue.  Every  item  provided 
for  ani  secured  by  the  bill,  whether  as 
brought  to  the  floor  out  of  the  Senate 
Financ  e  Committee,  or  as  brought  to  the 
Senate  from  the  House,  provides  for  new 
revenu  b  in  the  form  of  extension  of  taxes 
which  otherwise  will  expire  on  June  30. 
So  this  is  not  a  tax  on  the  telephone 
compa  ly,  and  the  telephone  company 
cannot  go  to  a  utility  regulatory  body 
and  secure  from  it  an  increase  in  the 
rate  c  larged  to  their  customers  in  an 
amount  to  cover  taxes  which  are  paid 
by  the  customers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr. :  CERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes.  I  am  so  humble  and  so 
overcoi  ne  in  the  presence  of  these  mental 
giants  and  pillars  of  flscal  responsibility 
that  I  am  a  little  nervous,  and  it  will 
take  a  little  longer  than  ordinarily  to 
get  my  position  over. 

The  utilities,  Mr.  President,  are  regu- 
lated and  permitted  to  make  a  profit  on 
their  iiivestment,  but  are  not  permitted 
to  sec  are  from  their  consumers  an 
amoun  ;  of  money  to  reimburse  the  utili- 
ties fo]  taxes  which  the  customers  pay. 
I  am  sorry  the  able  senior  Senator 
from  Florida  is  not  here.  He  is  one  of 
the  great  Members  of  this  body.  He  was 
Governor  of  his  State  when  I  was  Gov- 
ernor cf  Oklahoma,  and  he  is  thorough- 
ly respDnsible.  But  I  remind  him  that 
somewi  lere  in  the  course  of  his  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  fiscal  responsibility 
and  hi;  dedication  to  service  on  that 
basis  h ;  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact,  which 
I  am  sure  as  Governor  of  his  State  he 
learnet ,  and  if  he  would  refresh  his 
memor  j,  would  still  know,  that  taxes  on 
telephone  service  are  paid  by  the  con- 
sumers It  is  no  part  of  the  rate  base  in 
a  public !  utility  rate,  and  is  no  matter  for 
consideration  by  a  regulatory  body  in 
fixing  he  rate  on  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone or  in  fixing  the  amount  of  money 
which  vould  permit  a  utility  to  recover 
the  amjimt  of  taxes  which  it  itself  had 
paid.    '  'his  tax  is  not  paid  by  the  utility. 


It  is  not  paid  by  the  telephone  company. 
It  is  paid  by  the  consumer. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  flscal  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  I 
may  say  I  am  greatly  impressed  by  it. 
Every  time  I  think  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  paying  $3  billion  excess  interest  each 
year  in  the  form  of  increased  tax  rates, 
over  those  in  effect  when  this  adminis- 
tration went  into  power,  it  increases  my 
resp>ect  for  its  fiscal  responsibility.  It 
must  be  something  like  that,  to  justify 
the  inauguration  of  and  the  keeping  of 
policies  which  are  penalizing  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $3  billion  a  year  in  excess 
taxes,  to  pay  that  much  more  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt,  as  compared  to  what 
the  tax  rates  in  effect  when  the  admin- 
istration came  into  power  would  have  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  President,  when  men  can  perpe- 
trate that  kind  of  a  monstrosity  and  then 
be  given  an  accolade  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  is 
a  feature  of  the  hand  being  quicker  than 
the  eye  and  Madison  Avenue  magic  new 
in  the  annnals  of  political  history  and 
governmental  operation. 

I  shall  talk  about  legislative  responsi- 
bility, but  first  I  shall  say  that  if  Sen- 
ators will  look  at  the  budget  report  which 
came  to  the  Congress  from  the  Presid- 
dent  they  wiU  find  it  sets  forth  the  basis 
for  a  prediction  of  a  $4.2  billion  surplus 
in  next  year.  1961.  The  reduction  in 
the  tax  with  reference  to  communications 
will  cost  the  Government,  as  compared  to 
what  would  be  produced  in  revenue  under 
the  House  tax  bill,  not  the  $463  million 
to  which  my  great  friend  from  Texas 
referred.  I  know  how  the  Senator  got 
that  figure.  He  got  it  from  the  equally 
eminent  and  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI.  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  However, 
they  are  talking  about  one  thing,  Mr. 
President,  and  flscal  year  1961  is  an- 
other thing. 

The  difference  in  revenue,  between  the 
bill  as  brought  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  as  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
difference  of  $347  million.  I  know  the 
gentlemen  in  their  dedication  to  lead- 
ership responsibility  will  verify  that 
statement  and  tell  us  that  the  $462  mil- 
lion— as  it  really  is,  instead  of  $463  mil- 
lion— is  a  figure  which  has  application  to 
the  calendar  year  1961,  which  includes 
part  of  flscal  year  1961  and  part  of  flscal 
year  1962. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  figure  I  used  was 
not  $462  million  but  was  $463  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

I  did  not  understand  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  figure  I 
used  was  $463  million  for  the  full  year, 
which  is  based  upon  a  chart  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pre- 
sented to  the  minority  leader  and  to  me 
within  the  last  hour. 
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Mr.  KERR.  I  will  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  that  Mr.  Colin  Stam. 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  took  the 
same  paper  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  the  basis  for  his  computa- 
tion, and  told  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  f\g\m  for  the  calendar 
year  would  be  $462  million,  but  that  the 
flgure  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  beginning 
July  1  of  this  year  and  ending  June  30  of 
next  year,  wmild  be  $347  million.  That 
is  the  flscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  tell  the  Congress  we 
shall  have  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  talk  a  little 
about  legislative  responsibility.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1959  told  the  American  people  that  this 
tax  would  terminate  on  June  SO,  1960. 
This  effort  is  not  an  effort  which  orig- 
inated in  the  minds  of  men  to  bring 
about  something  now,  in  this  time  of 
stress.  I  am  aware  of  the  time  of  stress. 
Mr.  President.  This  is  the  result  of  an 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  signed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

I  remind  Senators  that  action  origi- 
nated in  this  body,  that  action  originated 
in  the  Senate.  It  was  not  started  by  a 
few  wild-haired  radicals  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Mr.  President,  en- 
gaged in  activities  which  should  be  con- 
demned on  this  floor  as  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility, coming  from  a  lack  of  realiza- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  world  sit- 
uation. That  action  was  taken  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1959.  It  was  taken  on  the  initiative  of 
the  Senate.  This  was  the  action  of  the 
Senate  last  year.  If  there  is  flscal  ir- 
responsibility in  it.  It  is  the  flscal 
irresponsibility  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  How  would  the  Senator 
characterize  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who,  1  year  ago,  at  a  time  of  the  largest 
deficit  in  the  peacetime  history  of  the 
United  States,  voted  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  local  telephone  use,  but  now.  In  a 
year  when  the  budget  is  predicted  to  have 
a  $4  billion  surplus,  suddenly  feel  such 
action  would  become  flscal  irresponsi- 
bility?  

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion answers  itself.  I  cannot  deliver  an 
answer  to  it,  because  I  am  not  going  to 
brand  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as 
being  fiscally  irresponsible. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  we  have  heard 
from  the  great  tall  timbers  of  the  Senate, 
men  recognized  around  the  world  for 
their  standing  in  legislative  matters  and 
on  fiscal  policies.  Who  am  I,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  stand  In  their  presence  and 
assert  they  are  fiscally  irresponsible? 
The  heavens  above  my  head  would  fall 
and  crush  me  under  them  were  I  to  per- 
petrate such  an  outrage.  I  shall  not  do 
it.  nor  shall  I  convict  myself  of  what  I 
would  regard  as  being  legislative  irre- 


sponsibility by  now  saying  to  the  Amer- 
ican users  of  the  telephones,  "Tes,  last 
year  we  made  you  a  promise.  We  tOkl 
you  that  the  tax  would  terminate  June 
30 ,  1960.  The  President  told  you  we  were 
going  to  have  a  $4.2  billiOQ  surplus,  yet 
we  will  come  into  every  household  In 
America  and  put  that  tax  ttack  on  your 
telephones.  We  are  going  to  take  away 
what  we  did  for  you  last  year,  because 
otherwise  we  would  be  fiscally  irrespon- 
sible." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECERR.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

I  Mr.  PR  EAR]. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  the 
public  in  general,  I  think,  are  pretty 
well  aware  of  the  promises  which  this 
administration  made  in  1952  and  1956. 
and  which  I  suspect  it  will  make  again 
in  1960,  about  what  it  is  going  to  do  for 
the  American  taxpayers — ^how  it  is  go- 
ing to  relieve  them  from  taxes,  and 
especially  these  excise  taxes.  I  know  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  administra- 
tion has  committed  itself  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  excise  taxes. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times  the  administration  has  pnunised 
to  balance  the  budget.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Democrats  assisting  smne 
of  the  Republicans,  I  doubt  if  the  budget 
would  have  been  balanced  as  many 
times  in  the  8  years  of  this  administra- 
tion as  it  has  been. 

A  person  gets  a  little  tired  and  weary 
of  hearing  promises  made  which  are  not 
fulfllled.  The  American  taxpayer  is  not 
going  to  forget  promises  made  to  him 
not  only  by  the  administration  but  also 
by  the  Senate,  and  by  the  Demorcats. 
I  think  the  Democrats  are  fully  and 
equally  responsible. 

We  have  been  told  that  removing  this 
$347  million  of  additional  revenue  will 
either  produce  deflcit  financing  or  addi- 
tional money  will  have  to  be  raised  by 
some  other  means.  That  Is  true.  If  we 
expect,  as  the  administration  has  prom- 
ised us,  a  $4.2  billion  surplus  in  the  fiscal 
year  1961.  it  will  not  cause  any  deflcit 
financing  and  we  can  still  live  up  to  the 
promises  to  taxpayers  with  respect  to 
this  particular  excise  tax.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  remember  what  we  have  done 
in  the  past,  and  the  promises  that  we 
have  made.  Whether  we  are  respon- 
sible fiscally  or  not.  we  certainly  should 
be  responsible  morally. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  the  proponents  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  6  minutes  remaining 
and  the  opponents  8  minutes. 

Mr.  KERR.  Do  the  opponents  wish 
to  use  some  time?  I  wish  to  use  3 
minutes  additional. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if 
anyone  is  weeping  for  the  telephone  user 
today,  let  me  say  that  a  bill  in  the  New 
Yoi*  Legislature  to  levy  this  identical 
tax  will  be  ready  the  minute  the  Fed- 
eral tax  is  repealed.  That  information 
came  to  my  office,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  latw 
than  an  hour  ago,  so  if  any  Senator 


thinks  we  are  weeping  for  the  user,  re- 
membo-  that  the  States  are  ready  to 
levy  the  tax. 

If  Senators  think  that  the  tax  is  a  de- 
terrent, I  can  show  areas  all  over  the 
country  where  companies  are  8  months 
behind  in  trying  to  pnyyide  telephones 
and  telephone  service. 

When  the  promises  were  made,  they 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  condition 
that  existed  at  the  time,  but  the  condi- 
tion has  changed.  In  fact,  it  changed 
last  week  In  a  most  expan^ve  moment. 
We  voted  $1  billion  more  for  housing. 
$1,250  million  in  additional  appropria- 
tions for  defense;  $500  million  in  addi- 
tiotml  appropriation  for  HEW ;  $500  mil- 
lion additional  appropriation  for  public 
works,  to  which  there  is  objection  of  (me 
kind  or  another;  and  $750  million  for 
Federal  pay.  Still,  with  those  Increases, 
there  was  no  additional  postal  revalue 
provided  to  go  into  the  general  receipts 
of  the  Treasury.  Now  it  is  proposed  by 
the  amendment  and  the  amendment 
that  will  follow  to  cut  revenues  by  $736 
million,  according  to  the  Treasury. 

One  begins  to  wonder  whether  there  is 
any  virtue  in  the  budget  process. 
Months  of  effort  go  Into  preparing  a 
budget,  and  then  it  is  kicked  into  the  a^ 
can  imceremonlou^  in  a  single  week. 
Then  we  propose  to  add  to  the  deflcit 
by  taking  away  revenue. 

The  A.T.  ti  T.  did  have  an  income  of  $1 
bUlion  last  year.  Think  of  it.  But  if 
anyone  Is  weeping  about  the  user,  let  him 
remember  that  New  York  and  other 
States  will  levy  a  corresponding  tax 
immediately. 

A  group  of  Governors  discussed  this 
subject  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  others  in  a  State-Federal  cc«if  er- 
ence  and  suggested  that  it  not  be  done 
because  they  would  be  imder  pressure  to 
put  the  tax  back.  By  that  time,  damage 
to  the  revenues  of  the  Treasury  will  have 
been  done. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  was  such  an 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  agon- 
izes himself  to  administer  the  budget  and 
the  expenditures  of  the  country  and  to 
keep  our  fiscal  affairs  on  an  even  keel. 
He  pops  out  of  his  ofDce,  comes  up  to 
the  Hill,  and  enjoins  a  Senator  to  make 
the  best  kind  of  answer  he  knows.  Yes, 
we  promised,  but  the  conditions  have 
changed,  and  it  is  the  Congress  that 
made  the  promise  and  that  changed  the 
conditions.  Oh,  how  we  changed  them 
only  last  we^. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  frcxn  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  two  observations. 
Fint.  when  this  tax  was  set  to  expire  in 
July,  it  was  placed  in  the  KUne  class  with 
a  large  nimiber  of  other  taxes  that  ex- 
pire every  year  and  require  a  review. 
Prior  to  that  time  It  had  been  a  perma- 
nent tax. 

The  other  observation  is  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
endeavored  to  keep  track  of  all  the  pres- 
sure that  was  being  applied  to  remove 
this  tax,  and  aU  the  pressure  I  have  found 
has  been  from  the  telephone  company 
Itself  or  from  leaders  Inspired  by  the 
company,  which  has  conducted  a  very 
vigorous  campaign  to  remove  the  tax. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out  clearly,  though 
the  tax  is  a  nuisance  to  the  comjxusy.  it 
does  not  interfere  with  its  revwaue.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  two  leaders  of  the  Senate  in 
their  endeavor.  I  must  say  frankly  that 
when  I  came  here  this  year  it  was  my 
intent  to  \ote  not  to  renew  this  tax. 
Events  of  the  past  3  weeks,  not  only 
world  events,  but  also  events  which 
brought  about  the  appropriation  of  the 
additional  money  that  we  put  in  the  de- 
fense budget,  plus  other  money  which  I 
think  is  not  as  necessary,  but  which 
Congress  this  year  has  voted,  make  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  reverse  my  think- 
ing on  the  question,  and  to  vote  for  the 
resimiption  of  this  tax. 

It  is  a  burden  upon  the  telephone 
company.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 
The  person  who  pays  it  is  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public.  We  must  never  forget  that. 
But  if  we  continue  to  vote  large  ap- 
propriations, many  of  them  over  the 
budgeted  amounts,  all  of  which  I  have 
resisted  except  the  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Defense,  then  without 
impugning  the  motives  or  the  thinking 
of  anyone  else,  my  own  personal  sense  is 
that  I  can  only  vote  to  continue  these 

t>AX6S 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  4  minutes  remaining; 
the  opponents  1  minute. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  committee  recommendation. 
What  we  are  going  through  today  is 
something  we  experience  every  year 
when  the  House  sends  over  the  cor- 
porate profits  and  excise  tax  bill  just 
about  a  week  before  the  terminal  date 
of  Jime  30,  and  every  year  they  bring 
up  that  old  bottle  of  bourbon  and  say 
that  if  we  do  not  collect  an  excise  tax  on 
it,  we  will  never  get  it.  So  the  Sen- 
ate is  then  expected  to  vote  anything 
that  comes  over  to  us,  so  we  can  collect 
the  excise  tax  on  the  bottle  of  bour- 
bon. 

This  is  the  only  bill  on  which  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  enact  any 
kind  of  substantial  legislation  each  year, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  ask  the  House, 
if  it  is  concerned  about  our  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, to  send  the  bill  over  to  us  some 
6  weeks  before  the  June  30  date,  so 
we  can  work  on  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  agree 
heartily  with  the  wise  suggestion  made 
by  my  friend  and  former  Member  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
I  w^ould  like  to  enlist  his  assistance  now 
to  make  a  plea  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
who  hold  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
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in  suet]  high  esteem,  because  I  remember 
that  tl:  ey  talked  to  me  about  him  as  he 
was  en  «ring  this  body.  If  he  could  use 
his  w(  nderful  persuasion  upon  them, 
perhaps  his  suggestion  could  be  carried 
out,  az  d  I  assure  him  he  will  have  my 
full  sui  iport  in  his  endeavor. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  appreciate  the 
remarl  s  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I 
think  t  le  members  of  the  committee  were 
more  r  esponsive  when  I  was  on  the  com- 
mittee, At  least,  we  were  not  faced  with 
the  prwpect  of  passing  on  H.R.  10,  as 
we  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  passing 
on  it  tl  is  year. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  to 
the  Seiate  involves  $365  million.  The 
House  sent  the  bill  to  us  during  the  last 
month  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  one  urther  point,  and  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility.  The  report 
which  was  submitted  with  the  bill  shows 
at  pag  >  5  the  kind  of  tax  legislation  the 
admin:  stration  really  wants.  There  are 
listed  ( n  page  5  the  programs  and  items 
which  the  Treasury  says  may  affect  the 
budget  surplus.  They  are  all  excise  taxes 
or  sale;  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  tax  on  cooperatives.  There  are 
listed  ;here  the  extension  of  the  tele- 
phone tax;  the  extension  of  the  excise 
tax  or  transportation  of  persons;  the 
increase  in  the  postal  rates,  which  is  an 
indirect  excise  tax;  the  recision  of  diver- 
sion of  automobile  taxes;  the  excise  tax 
on  forest  and  public  lands  highways. 
With  he  exception  of  the  cooperative 
tax,  I  (  o  not  know  of  any  tax  listed  there 
that  is  not  an  excise  tax  or  a  sales  tax. 
The  a  Iministration  makes  no  recom- 
menda  ;ion  with  regard  to  closing  any 
loopho  es  in  the  present  tax  law.  I  think 
it  is  a  >out  time,  from  this  very  day  on. 
to  sho'^  that  we  are  not  concerned  only 
with  e;Lcise  taxes,  but  with  recommend- 
ing so  ne  taxes  which  will  close  loop- 
holes.  This  is  the  time  to  start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amenc^ent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    How  stands  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proper  ents  have  2  minutes  remaining ; 
the  opponents  have   1   minute  remain - 


DIRKSEN.    What  is  the  pending 


mg. 

Mr. 
business  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questic  n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  strike  out  lines  10  and  11 
on  pag  e  3  of  the  bill  and  to  insert  section 
203  on  page  5  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  pending  business 
is  the  i  pproval  of  the  amendment  in-sert- 
ed  in  he  House  bill  by  the  Committee 
on  Pirance  under  which  the  telephone 
tax  would  be  repealed,  losing  thereby 
$360  million,  or  approximately  that,  in 
fiscal  3  ear  1961,  to  the  general  revenues 
of  the '  "reasury.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  :annot  pass  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  figures,  but  the  question  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  that  a  vote  of  yea 
would  be  a  vote  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee amendment,  which  would  cut  this 
reveni^B  from  the  Treasury.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  r  is  correct. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  a  vote  of  "nay" 
would  save  the  revenue  for  the  Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KERR.  I  yield  myself  30  seconds. 
I  dislike  to  rise  to  say  that  the  statement 
by  the  Presiding  OflBcer  is  in  error.  How- 
ever, the  facts  compel  me  to  do  so.  A 
vote  of  "yea  "  is  not  a  vote  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  the  use  of  telephones.  A  "yea" 
vote  is  a  vote  to  continue  the  reE>eal  of 
the  tax  on  the  use  of  telephones,  which 
Congress  rejiealed  last  year.  That  is 
what  a  "yea"  vote  does. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  it 
does  repeal  the  excise  tax  on  telegram 
charges,  and  it  imposes  an  excise  tax  on 
charges  for  the  use  of  leased  lines  of 
telephone  users. 

I  know  that  the  minority  leader  is 
happy  to  have  an  accurate  statement. 
With  all  humility  I  suggest  to  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  that  that  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  what  is  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  a  "yea"  vote  will  sus- 
tain the  committee's  position.  A  "nay" 
vote  will  reject  the  committee's  position. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 

Like  all  my  colleagues.  I  realize  that 
this  tax  is  one  which  represents  a  burden 
upon  many  people.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  period  of  our  history  when 
we  must  be  willing  to  shoulder  our 
burdens  in  a  resE>onsible.  adult  manner. 

All  of  us  here  are  aware  of  the  events 
of  the  past  few  weeks  and  the  events 
which  will  probably  take  place  in  the 
future.  They  can  be  summed  up  briefly 
but  brief  though  they  may  be,  they  are 
still  stark  and  compelling. 

Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev  broke  up 
the  Paris  Conference  at  which  the  strong 
nations  of  the  world  were  supposed  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  peace. 

The  break-up  of  the  Paris  Conference 
was  followed  by  an  immediate  threat  to 
West  Berlin — a  threat  which  still  hangs 
over  the  heads  of  the  free  world. 

A  peaceful  visit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  a  friendly  nation 
had  to  be  called  off  because  of  rioting 
and  the  possibilities  of  violence. 

A  peaceful  visit  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Formosa  was 
greeted  by  the  merciless  and  indiscrim- 
inate shelling  of  the  offshore  islands  by 
the  Chine.se  Communists. 

Right  down  the  road  is  the  prospect 
of  a  visit  by  Premier  Khrushchev  to 
Cuba — a  visit  to  a  country  right  on  our 
doorstep  which  has  unforeseen  but  men- 
acing implications. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  world  commu- 
nism has  launched  a  massive  offensive 
to  humiliate  and  weaken  the  United 
States.  It  is  going  to  take  all  of  our 
imagination,  our  foresight,  and  our  bold- 
ness to  counter  that  offensive. 

It  is  also  going  to  take  all  of  our 
strength — not  only  military  strength  but 
fiscal,  economic,  and  moral  strength. 

One  of  our  acts  this  year — an  act  which 
I  approved  fully — was  to  increase  our 
Nation's  defense  budget  by  $1,179  million. 
I  think  that  this  increase  was  long  over- 
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due  but  the  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
certainly  highlighted  the  necessity. 

Another  action  we  have  taken  was 
to  increase  our  Labor-HEW  appropria- 
tion by  $464  million — the  greater  part  of 
which  was  designed  for  research  into 
the  crippUng  and  killing  diseases. 
Again,  I  believe  this  action  was  justified. 

But,  Mr.  President,  in  a  moment  so 
critical  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  in- 
crease spending  and  to  decrease  taxes. 
I  do  not  like  to  pay  taxes  any  more  than 
anyone  else  in  this  country.  But  I  like 
even  less  than  paying  taxes  the  prospect 
of  weakening  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  before  us  would  cut 
our  tax  revenues  by  almost  precisely  the 
amount  that  we  increased  spending  in 
the  Labor-HEW  bill.  This  is  something 
that  I  could  not  justify  to  my  con- 
science or  to  my  fellow  Americans. 

Our  country  is  facing  great  peril.  I 
have  every  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
our  country  to  survive  that  peril.  We 
have  the  strength,  we  have  the  cour- 
age, we  have  the  necessary  love  of  free- 
dom. 

But  this  is  a  world  in  which  only 
those  who  are  willing  to  shoulder  the 
responslbilties  of  freedom  will  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  freedom.  I  think  one  of  the 
responsibilities  of  freedom  is  to  main- 
tain a  sound  fiscal  structure  even  though 
it  may  hurt,  and  therefore,  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  mem- 
orandum on  the  telephone  tax  be  in- 
serted In  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
figures  on  telephone  company  income 
completely  disprove,  in  my  opinion,  the 
contention  that  this  tax  has  restricted 
telephone  usage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Mxif  OKANDnM  Rx  Tax  on  Oenebal  Txlkphonz 

SZKVICK 

ThlB  tax  on  general  telephone  service  wa« 
first  imposed  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1941. 
The  initial  rate  was  6  percent.  The  rate  was 
Increased  In  1943  to  10  percent  and  In  1943 
to  15  percent.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1954  tax  was 
reduced  to  10  percent. 

In  fiscal  year  1969,  9398  million  was  real- 
ized from  tills  tax.  Fbr  fiscal  year  1960.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  tax  will  be  $435  mUllon. 
For  1961,  It  Is  estimated  It  wlU  be  $463  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  loss  which  will  be  suffered 
if  the  tax  Is  repealed. 

This  tax.  while  collected  by  the  telephone 
companies,  Is  passed  on  to  the  users.  It  Is 
not  a  tax  on  the  telephone  companies  them- 
selves. 

While  It  has  been  contended  that  the 
existence  of  the  tax  restricts  telephone  us- 
age, the  facts  covering  Income  earned  by 
telephone  companies  In  the  United  States 
and  the  Increased  number  of  phones  In- 
stalled do  not  support  this  contention. 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
is  now  the  country's  largest  single  taxpayer, 
paying  taxes  at  the  present  time  of  over  91 
billion  a  year.  In  1959,  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  had  net  Income  be- 
fore taxes  of  over  $2  billion.  The  company's 
net  operating  Income  has  Increased  in  each 
of  the  last  10  years  and  In  1969  was  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  earnings  In 
1959. 

Phones  In  use  Increased  3»4  million  from 
1958  to  1959  and  the  Increase  Is  continuing. 

In  addition,  since  telephone  companies 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  public  utility 
commissions,  while  they  are  limited  in  the 


increases  that  can  be  put  Into  effect  they 
8Jso  have  a  very  effective  protection  against 
decreases  which  would  bring  them  to  a  point 
of  op>eratlng  loss. 

It  Is  not  believed  that  a  removal  of  the 
Federal  tax  would  result  In  a  savings  to 
telephone  users  and  New  York  has  already 
enacted  a  tax  on  local  telephone  service  to 
become  effective  If  the  Federal  tax  is  re- 
moved. It  is  believed  that  other  States 
would  follow  this  lead.  The  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  has  already  In  a  message  Indi- 
cated that  his  State  might  consider  a  tax 
in  thU  field. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  connection  with  meetings  of 
the  Joint  Federal  and  State  Action  Commit- 
tee had  indicated  a  willingness  to  relinquish 
this  tax.  This  is  not  correct.  The  Federal 
Government  did  propose  to  the  Federal  and 
State  Action  Committee  that  the  States  take 
over  some  specified  functions  now  carried 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These  Included 
vocational  education  end  waste  treatment, 
etc.  It  was  said  if  the  States  did  take  such 
action,  the  Federal  Government  would  give 
up  4  percentage  points  on  the  local  tax  re- 
ducing the  Federal  tax  from  a  tax  of  10  per- 
cent to  6.  It  was  intended  that  these  4 
points  so  surrendered  would  be  picked  up 
by  the  States.  However.  Governors  did  not 
indicate  Interest  In  taking  back  the  func- 
tions specified  as  a  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  surrender   of   the  tax. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  summary,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee action  by  adopting  amendments  re- 
duced the  full  year  receipts  under  the 
bill  {IS  follows : 

(In  millions) 

Repealed    general    telephone    service 

tax -9463 

Retained  tax  on  certain  wire  services.         -|-6 

Net  reduction —458 

Exempted  domestic  telegrams —18 

Rei>ealed    transportation    of    persons 

tax -..     —260 

Total    reduction —736 

The  figures  are  based  on  those  in  the 
budget  for  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Grekn],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  MCNaicara], 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  frwn  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Kefauvsr],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenntoy]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  the  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hknnings].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Williams].    If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would  vote 
"yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Ai'izona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
HART]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall] 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATER]  would  cach  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 


(No.  2371 

YKAS— 30 

Anderson 

Gore 

Morse 

Bible 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Moss 

Brunsdale 

Jordan 

Munrtt 

Butler 

Keating 

Proxmire 

Bynl,W.Va. 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Canncm 

Long.  La. 

Bmathers 

Chavez 

McCarthy 

Bmitb 

Dwcffshak 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Kngle 

Mansfield 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Frear 

Martin 

NAYS— 54 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Allott 

Fong 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Murray 

Bennett 

Qruenlng 

Muskle 

Bush 

Hart 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd.  V». 

Hayden 

Pastore 

Carlson 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Carroll 

HUl 

Robertson 

Case,  N.J. 

HoUand 

RuBseU 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hruslu 

Saltonstail 

Church 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Javlts 

Soott 

Cooper 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Kucbel 

Symington 

Dliiuen 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

WUey 

Lusk 

WUllams.  Del. 

Ellender 

Mcaellan 

Yarborough 

NOT  VOTING — 16 

BeaU 

Green 

McNamara 

Bridges 

Hartke 

MagnuBon 

Capehart 

Hennlnga 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Himiphrey 

WUliams,  N.J. 

Kastland 

Kefauver 

Goldwater 

E^ennedy 

So   the   committee   amendment    was 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  com- 
mittee amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  cm  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  spoken  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
concerning  the  next  amendment,  in 
which  he  is  vitally  interested.  Many 
Senators  are  now  In  the  Chamber.  I 
think  we  can  modify  our  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  and  allow  10  minutes 
to  a  side.  The  Senator  from  Florida  will 
have  control  of  10  minutes  and  the  lead- 
ership will  control  10  minutf  s. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
agreement  be  so  modified,  and  I  ask  Sen- 
ators to  remain  in  the  Chamber  so  that 
we   may   vote   promptly    on    the    next 
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amendment.  I  think  the  lines  have  been 
drawn  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate 
hH8  been  expressed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  next  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3,  it 
is  pnH>osed  to  strike  out  lines  12  and  13. 
and  on  page  7.  starting  on  line  21,  to 
insert  "Sec.  204." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  3rleld  10  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  PliHlda. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Senate  voted  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  the  transportation  of  per- 
sons by  a  vote  of  79  to  0.  At  that  time 
a  deficit  ot  some  $11  billion  had  been 
predicted. 

Like  the  Senator  from  OklahMna  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  and  other 
Senators.  I  am  somewhat  shocked  by  the 
cries  of  fiscal  responsibility  which  we 
have  seen  suddenly  break  out  on  the 
part  of  many  Senators. 

I  hold  up  the  hand  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI.  because 
he  always  votes  in  a  consistent  way. 

But  it  seems  to  me  the  question  of  fis- 
cal responsibility  means  different  things, 
according  to  what  one  believes  in.  I 
know  that  the  many  Senators  who  fa- 
vored enactment  of  depressed-area  bills 
and  aid-to-education  bills  and  Federal 
housing  blUs  believe  those  programs  are 
perfectly  all  right,  and  believe  that  fiscal 
responsibility  is  shown  by  Senators  who 
vote  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  bill  which 
calls  for  a  program  they  do  not  like 
comes  along,  then,  sMnehow  or  other. 
Senators  on  the  opposite  side  become 
fiscally  irresiwnsible. 

Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  believe  that  repeal  of  the  tax 
on  the  transportati<m  of  persons  will  be 
completely  fiscally  responsible.  When 
the  time  comes  that  we  vote  on  other 
large  items,  such  as  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
it  may  be  that  I  will  not  agree  to  vote 
for  all  of  those  proposals;  and  in  voting 
against  some  of  them  I  would  be  voting 
in  favor  of  having  a  balanced  budget, 
which  would  ensue  if  all  Members  voted 
in  accordance  with  my  view. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  addition  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, is  there  not  another  yard- 
stick with  which  the  Senate  should  meas- 
ure the  various  revenue  proposals — 
namely,  fairness?  Was  not  this  tax  im- 
posed for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
travel  during  World  War  II? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  here  on  the  floor  today  about  the 
new  crisis  in  Japan  and  about  new  crises 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  heard 
much  said  about  the  fact  that  the  siun- 
mit  conference  broke  down;  and  it  has 
been  said  that,  therefore,  we  should  go 
back,  the  other  way. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  can  tell  you  that 
if  this  country  faces  a  crisis  of  serious 
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it  may  likely  do  so — 
be  nothing  more  important  to 
than  to  have  an  alert,  alive. 
and  effective  national  trans - 
syston. 
are  some  of  the  statistics  today 
to  that  system?    In  the  haul- 
passengers  alone,  last  year,  the 
lost  $543  million,     lliere  are 
railroad  cars  today  than 
l^ve  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
States  since  the  railroad  in- 
grew   up,   and  that  was   many, 
3fears  ago.     If  that  trend  continues 
it  is  going  now.  there  will  be  no 
railroad  system  for  the  trans- 
of  passengers  in  the  United 
What  will  happen   Mr.   Presi- 
we  do  become  involved  in  a  crisis? 
n  order,  to  show  responsibility, 
have  to  appropriate  large  sums 
to  try  to  make  up  for  the 
we  have  evidenced  toward   the 
system  today, 
the  airline  industry  has 
eking  up  the  bulk  of  the  trans- 
of    persons    throughout    the 
Last  year,  in  the  first  3  months, 
ines  showed  a  net  profit  of  $7^2 
But  this  year  for  a  comparable 
the    airline    industry    shows    a 
$13  Mt  million.    Then  too  in  this 
more  than  30  intercity  busline 
have  gone  out  of  existence. 
Resident,  we  already  have  on  the 
books  laws  which  allow  the  air- 
be   subsidized.    Perhaiis  some 
think  we  should  do  that;  but  I 
if  we  continue  as  we  are  going, 
from  the  facts  I  have  related 
national  transportation  system 
decline.    The  repeal  of  this  tax 
an  essential  economic  in- 
to strengthen  this  system  vital 
times  of  peace  and  emergency. 
\ii.  President,  if  we  continue  this 
ch  discourages  people  from  rid- 
,  airplanes,  and  trains  we  shall 
eventually  revert  to  subsidy  in 
have  a  strong  transportation 
in  time  of  emergency. 
]  'resident,  this  situation  does  not 
great  deal  of  sense — this  sudden 
out  of  so-called  fiscal  respon.si- 
coruiection  with  this  particular 


ANDERSON.     Mr.    President- 

C  ARROLL,     Mr.  President 

SMATHERS.     Mr.    President, 
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make  one  other  point,  and  then 
j^ield. 

say  this  tax  is  highly  di.scrimi- 

n  two  ways.    First  of  all.  if  one 

in  Houston.  Tex.,  wishes  to 

rip  to  Europe,  this  simimer.  will 

on  American  airlines?     No,  be- 

10  percent  travel  tax  will  ap- 

them.     Instead,  he  will  ride  on 

or  KLM.     Obviously,  people 

save  all  they  can. 

retaining  this  regressive  and  dis- 

tax  we  encourage  people  to 

ilsing    American-owned    airlines, 

travel   on   foreign-owned    airlines. 

go  to  Canada,  today,  in  order 

to  the  west  coast;  they  decide 

across  Canada,  on  their  way  to 

coast,  because  in  that  way  they 

mwiey.  because  of  the  lO-per- 

which  applies  only  to  our  own 

transportation  system. 
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Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  able  argimients  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida. 

It  was  with  extreme  reluctance  that 
I  declined  to  support  the  proposal  to  re- 
move the  telephone  tax.  I  took  this  ac- 
tion because  I  did  not  think  this  counti-y 
could  stand  the  loss  of  revenue  at  a  time 
when  the  climate  of  world  politics  has 
changed  so  violently  placing  the  security 
of  this  Nation  in  jeopardy. 

But  for  the  same  reason  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  urges  now,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it — I  intend  to  vote  for — 
removal  of  the  tax  on  the  transportation 
of  persons.  The  desperate  economic 
plight  of  the  railroad  industry  is  well 
known.  We  need  a  strong  railroad  in- 
dustry in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity. Furthermore  the  tax  is  regressive, 
inequitable,  and  antiquated.  It  should 
be  removed. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Florida 
how  long  ago  we  removed  the  tax  on  the 
transportation  of  freight. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  removed  it  3 
years  ago. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  is  long  overdue  to  remove  the  tax 
on  the  transportation  of  persons.  This 
is  a  World  War  II  emergency  tax  to  dis- 
courage trav^.  We  should  repeal  it  in 
the  hope  its  removal  will  strengthen  our 
national  security  by  improving  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  railroad  industry, 

I  could  not  subscribe  to  the  view  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Florida  on  the  first 
amendment  on  which  we  voted;  but  I 
intend  to  vote  with  him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  Senator  for  not  talking  more 
about  fiscal  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  this  committee. 

In  the  subcommittee.  10  Democratic 
Senators  voted  to  remove  the  telephone 
Lax.  and  only  1  Democratic  Senator 
voted  the  other  way.  Certainly  that 
justifies  a  rather  severe  indictment  as 
regards  irresponsibility. 

If  we  examine  the  votes  on  some  of 
the  other  measures,  we  shall  find  the 
.source  of  much  of  the  pressure  for  the 
enactment  of  measures  for  health,  wel- 
fare, and  other  programs. 

Inside  the  committee,  no  member 
worried  enough  about  this  matter  even 
to  ask  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  it — 
neither  yea-and-nay  vote  nor  any  vote 
at  all,  inside  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.     Mr.  President 


Mr.  SMATHERS. 
ator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  SCHOEPPEL. 


I  yield  to  the  Sen- 

I  wish  to  a.ssociate 
myself  with  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  with  reference 
to  this  transportation  tax.  As  he  knows, 
in  the  long  series  of  hearings  which  was 
held  we  found  out  the  plight  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  discrimination  effected  by 
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the  tax  on  the  American  transportation 
systems,  especially  the  airlines. 

I  can  see  a  very  decided  distinction  be- 
tween the  telephone  tax  and  the  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons;  and  on 
this  issue  I  intend  to  support  the  position 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Byrd],  tells  me  that  a  vote  was 
taken  on  this  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee; and  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  WilliamsI  whether 
he  agrees  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  in 
the  committee,  a  vote  was  taken;  and  the 
result  of  the  vote  was  10  to  6.  with  the 
6  votes  being  against  the  amendment — 
that  is  to  say.  against  the  proposal  for 
the  repeal  of  this  tax. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident ;  we  did  take  a  vote  in  the  commit- 
tee; and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  10 
to  6. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  any  particular  group  of 
Senators,  either  Democratic  or  Republi- 
can. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  people  of 
Houston.  Tex.,  and  with  their  welfare; 
and  I  am  here  to  speak  for  them  and  to 
be  as  helpful  to  them  as  I  think  the 
circimistances  and  the  facts  Justify. 

But  I  shall  not  shed  any  crocodile  tears 
about  a  person  who  can  afford  to  buy  a 
roundtrip  ticket  from  Texas  to  E^irope — 
although,  of  course,  I  do  not  think  such 
a  person  would  leave  Texas  without  buy- 
ing a  roundtrip  ticket.     [Laughter.] 

This  tax  was  first  imposed  at  a  rate 
of  5  percent  back  in  1941.  The  tax  on 
the  transportation  of  persons  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  last  19  years.  It  was 
increased  to  10  percent  in  1942  and  again 
to  15  percent  in  1943.  The  amount  col- 
lected was  approximately  $227  million  in 
fiscal  1959.  In  fiscal  1961,  it  is  estimated 
it  will  be  about  $260  million.  In  fiscal 
1960  it  Is  estimated  that  64 ''2  percent  of 
this  tax  will  come  from  airline  transpor- 
tation, 16  percent  from  motor  carriers, 
19  percent  from  railroad  travel,  and  one- 
half  of  1  percent  from  coastal  and  inland 
waterways. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  tax  repealed. 
I  wish  the  fiscal  situation  were  such  that 
we  could  repeal  it.  but  I  recall  a  rather 
classical  statement  which  was  made  in 
the  Texas  Legislature  when  a  member 
was  asked.  "Are  you  against  the  sales 
tax?"  He  said,  "Yes;  I  am  against  all 
taxes." 

I  think  all  of  us  vote  to  levy  taxes 
with  strong  reservations.  But  with  the 
situation  of  the  world  what  it  is  today, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  or  prudent  for 
us  to  say  to  the  people  who  are  traveling 
and  to  the  airline  people  and  to  the  rail- 
road people  and  the  others  who  do  not 
oppose  this  repeal  that  we  are  going  to 
deprive  the  Treasury  of  $260  million. 

The  major  burden  of  this  tax  faUs  on 
the  airlines.  I  think  all  of  us  know  it  is 
not  restricting  airline  travel.    The  nvun- 


l)er  of  passengers  carried  by  the  airlines 
is  Increasing  substantially  each  year. 
The  Federal  Government  is  rather  gen- 
erous with  the  airlines.  We  aiifn'oprlate 
millions  of  dollars  for  safety  facilities, 
communications  facilities,  and  airport 
facilities  that  are  utilized  by  the  airlines. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  we  can 
repeal  the  tax  on  travel,  but  the  time  to 
repeal  it  is  not  when  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  bombing  Qu^noy,  when  the 
Communists  are  disrupting  the  summit, 
when  the  President  is  confronted  with 
more  problems  than  ever  before,  when 
the  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  is  raising 
the  defense  budget.  I  think  the  tax 
should  continue  for  1  more  year.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  we  can  repeal  it 
but  this  is  not  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 

TONSTALLl. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  one  who  sits  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  on  the  Defense  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  wish  to  confirm  what  the  majority 
leader  has  said.  We  are  much  concerned 
with  our  security  today.  We  have  In- 
creased the  defense  appropriation  by 
$1,350  million  above  the  President's 
budget,  about  $80  million  for  satellites, 
and  have  added  about  $500  million  above 
the  budget  for  health  research  and  hos- 
pitals for  our  people.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  limited  amount  of  time. 
I  yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  need  just  30 
seconds.  We  have  refused  to  increase 
postal  rates.  We  must  be  insistent  that 
we  live  up  to  our  own  responsibilities  for 
our  security  and  for  our  health.  These 
are  two  matters  that  I  mention  because 
they  concern  our  security.  Let  us  not, 
by  budget  deficits,  pass  on  our  own  re- 
sponsibility to  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren.  We  should  do  what  we 
ought  to  do.  and  we  ought  to  do  it  for 
ourselves  at  the  present  time. 

For  these  reasons,  much  as  I  and  all 
the  rest  of  us  would  like  to  reduce  our 
taxes,  I  am  for  continuation  of  the  tele- 
phone tax  and  the  transportation  tax. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschbI. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Texas  for  his  leadership.  The  country 
is  asking  for  leadership.  The  people  will 
do  those  things  that  are  needed  to  se- 
cure the  future  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
in  the  last  3  days  there  have  been  indi- 
cations here  that  we  will  tell  them  what 
is  needed. 

I  merely  point  out  that,  with  reference 
to  cargo  taxes,  the  railroads  claim  that 
unless  those  cargo  taxes  are  removed, 
private  corporations  will  continue  to  de- 
velop their  own  trucking  systems.  They 
have  said  the  tax  on  cargoes  is  harm- 
ful. It  was  not  argued  that  by  relieving 
the  railroads  of  the  passenger  tsut  they 
could  compete  better  with  the  airlines. 
That  argiunent  was  not  made.     In  my 


opinion,  we  shall  not  be  helping  the  rail- 
roads at  all  by  removing  that  tax. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  join  the  leadership 
and  the  chairman  of  the  cconmlttee  in 
urging  the  rejection  of  this  amendment. 
I  should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  first  in  order  that  we  may  get 
clear  the  effect  of  the  amendment  pend- 
ing. Would  the  Chair  have  the  clerk 
state  the  amendment?  The  reason  I 
ask  the  question  is  this:  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  intend  that  we  first 
vote  on  the  repeal  of  the  full  10  percent 
tax  on  transportation  or  just  on  the  re- 
peal of  5  percent? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.  On  the  10  percent. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  I  thought  you  intended,  but  I  do 
not  think  the  clerk  so  stated.  I  wonder 
if  the  Chair  will  have  the  clerk  state  the 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OinCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
lines  12  and  13.  strike  out  all  the  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  the  amendment  which  the 
clerk  has  just  stated  covers  only  5  per- 
cent, which  would  involve  $145  million, 
whereas  section  204  of  the  bill  takes  care 
of  the  other  5  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  the  pending  question  is 
on  lines  12  and  13  on  page  3  of  the  bill, 
striking  out  that  portion,  and  inserting 
s6ct>ion  204 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With 
that  imderstanding  we  are  voting  oa  the 

full  10  percent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS   of  Delaware.    As  I 

understood  the  clerk  when  he  stated  the 

first  amendment,  he  did  not  Include  the 

last  part. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  President,  a 

parliamentary  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Can  we  have  a 
separate  vote,  a  vote  first  on  the  5  per- 
cent,   and    then    subsequently    on    the 

other.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  request  was 
made  earlier  to  combine  the  two.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  without  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  When  was  the  re- 
quest made?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Earlier 
this  morning,  before  the  vote  on  the  first 
amendment;  and  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  on  this  combination. 
Mr.  DWORSHAK.  It  Is  a  poor  way 
to  run  a  railroad.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  demand  for  a 
separation  of  these  two  votes.  Are  we 
voting  only  on  the  5  percent  or  on  the 
elimination  of  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  we 
shall  be  voting  on  the  elimination  of  the 
whole  thing.  If  It  is  defeated,  and  the 
Senator  wishes  to  offer  an  amendment 
later  to  make  it  5  percent,  that  will  be  in 
order ;  but  the  point  is.  we  are  voting  now 
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on  whether  to  eliminate  the  10  percent 
tax  on  the  transportation  ot  persons. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  approval  of  the  pending 
amendment  wotild  result  In  a  $290  mil- 
lion loss  in  projected  revenues  for  a  full 
year.  PIve  percent  of  the  tax  is  due  to 
expire  Jime  30  if  there  is  no  action  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  other  5  percent  in- 
volves repeal  of  the  5  percent  permanent 
tax.  I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will 
follow  its  previous  action  and  reject  the 
committee  amendment.  Let  us  not  de- 
prive the  Treasury  of  $290  million  in 
revenues  prior  to  the  time  we  can  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

I  Join  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
in  hoping  that  we  can  soon  achieve  a  real 
balanced  budget  so  we  can  cut  not  only 
this  tax  but  a  lot  of  other  taxes,  but 
we  have  failed  to  cut  these  appropria- 
tions. We  have  not  yet  closed  this  fiscal 
year  with  a  balanced  budget.  As  one 
Senator,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any 
tax  cut.  no  matter  how  meritorious,  until 
we  have  by  our  actions  reduced  appro- 
priations so  that  we  can  have  a  real 
balanced  budget  and  not  merely  an 
imaginary  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  is  left  on  either 
side? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  2  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  opponents  1  minute. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  correct  the  Rbccnid.  I  said  that 
there  was  no  roUcall  vote.  The  record 
of  the  committee,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  me,  shows  there  was  a  rollcall 
vote.  Ten  Democrats  voted  for  and  one 
Democrat  and  five  Republicans  voted 
against  this  proposal.  I  was  in  error  as 
to  the  vote. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  every  Senator  who  says  now  he  is 
not  going  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
transportation  tax  on  persons  will  ask 
himself  how  far  he  will  go  when  the 
oflBcials  of  our  Government  and  the 
people  themselves  say,  "We  are  in  a  seri- 
ous sltuaticHi  and  we  need  some  money  to 
revitalize  our  transportation  industry." 
Then  what  will  Senators  vote  for? 

Mr.  President,  that  day  is  coming  as 
surely  as  that  we  sit  here.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  this  tax  has  been  a  re- 
gressive tax.  It  was  regressive  in  its 
origin.  It  was  put  on  the  statute  books 
mainly  to  discourage  people  from  rid- 
ing on  the  trains  and  aircraft.  That  is 
what  it  did  and  continues  to  do. 

We  have  the  situation  at  Quemoy  to- 
day with  the  bombs  falling,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  said,  and  crises  all  around. 
We  cannot  run  down  in  a  hole  and  sit 
imtil  they  pass  away.  We  must  take 
affirmative  action  when  the  situation 
calls  for  such  action. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  must  haye 
transportation.    This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
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posal  irhich  will  help  to  revitcJize  our 
transpi  rtation  system  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  situation  that  may  arise. 
A  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the 
repeal  )f  this  discriminatory,  arbitrary, 
and  re  rressive  excise  tax  on  the  trans- 
portati  >n  of  persons.  Its  repeal  is  long 
overdu  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  lime  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  remains  for  the  oppKWition. 

Mr.  ]  )IRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Dlckenj'  great  characters,  Micawber, 
said: 

Annu  il  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual  ex- 
pendltu  :e  nineteen  nineteen  six.  result  hap- 
piness. Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual ex  )enditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and 
six.  rest  It  mls«7. 

In  el  e  last  expansive  week  there  was 
provided  a  billion  dollars  for  housing; 
a  half  billion  dollars  over  the  budget 
estimai  e  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Educat  on.  and  Welfare ;  $500  million  for 
project ;  for  rivers  and  hairbors;  a  billion 
and  a  ( iuarter  dollars  extra  for  defense. 
We  ha'e  to  have  money  to  operate  the 
Govern  ment.  On  top  of  it  all,  to  reduce 
revenu*  s  and  to  deny  the  Government 
other  revenues  will  result  in  a  deficit 
and  da  iger. 

Sure  y  there  is  a  reason  why  the  Sec- 
retary jf  the  Treasury  sat  in  my  office 
this  morning,  along  with  Uie  majority 
leader,  and  entreated  and  pled  and 
hoped  :hat  this  would  not  be  done  to 
jeoparc  ize  the  stability  and  the  solvency 
of  our  jconomy.  We  must  consider  the 
terrific  financial  load  he  carries,  for  he 
must  ri  finance  the  public  debt  and  keep 
the  bu(  get  in  some  kind  of  balance.  Is 
the  budget  process  to  go  out  of  the 
windovi  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress? 
Are  w(  going  to  accept  responsibility? 
Everytl  ling  dictates  that  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated  in  the  interest  of  our 
countr:  — not  for  Democrats,  not  for  Re- 
publica  ns  but  for  our  country,  in  a  world 
which  :  s  filled  with  fever. 

Mr.  ]  ^resident,  I  hope  we  can  pass  the 
House  bill  without  any  amendment 
whatso  sver. 

Mr.  (JRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  mil  ority  leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  I  rlRKSEN,  I  believe  my  time  has 
expireo, 

Mr.  [grueNING.  The  Senator  Is 
aware  t  tiat  this  is  the  year  the  President 
of  the  Jnited  States  has  designated  as 
"Travel  America  Year."  Do  we  not  wish 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  our 
transportation  arteries? 

Mr.  I  iIRKSEN.  When  one  can  travel 
abroad  [  think  one  can  pay  the  taxes. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debkte  has  expired. 

The  luestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
commit  ;ee  amendment,  relating  to  the 
tax  on  transportation  of  persons.  On 
this  quistion.  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  on  iered.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  1  igislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  axmounce  that 
the  Sen  itor  fnnn  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 


land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  GresmL  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MackttsonI,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiLLiAJUS]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrxt]  ,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  Kefauver].  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedt]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGsJ  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Eastlaitd]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
'nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  ''yea." 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  I  Mr.  Magntjsok].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Sena*»r  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  SparkmanI.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall],  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp^ire  [Mr.  Cotton]  are  detained 
on  official  business.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall  I  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  would  each  vote  "yea.** 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

*      [No.  238] 
TEAS— 29 


Anderson 

Gruenlng 

Moss 

Bible 

Javlts 

O'Mahoney 

Butler 

Johnaton,  S.C. 

Pro«mlre 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kerr 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Long,  La. 

Schoeppcl 

Carroll 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Dodd 

McOee 

Smith 

Engle 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

Prear 

Martin 

Toung,  Ohio 

Gore 

Morse 

NAYS— 55 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Morton 

Allott 

Fong 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hart 

Muskle 

Bruiudale 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Prouty 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Holland 

Bussell 

Case,  N.J. 

Hruska 

SaltonsUll 

Cue.  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Sco« 

Chavez 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Stennla 

Church 

Jordan 

Symington 

Clark 

KeaUng 

ThiUTnond 

Kuchel 

Wiley 

Curtis 

Lauache 

Wmiamn.  DeL 

Dtrksen 

Long,  Hawaii 

Tarborough 

DotVas 

Lu£k 

Toung,  N.  Dale 

I>wor8hak 

McCIenan 

Ellender 

Monroney 
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Beall 

Green 

McNamara 

BrldKea 

Hartke 

Magnufion 

Cape  hart 

Hennlngs 

Bparkman 

Cotton 

Hinnphrey 

Williams,  N.J 

Eastland 

KefauTer 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

So  the  committee  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  language  on  page  3,  lines  10  and 
11,  and  to  Insert  a  new  section  204,  be- 
ginning at  line  21,  page  7,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  that  Senators  may  make 
their  plans  accordingly,  since  there  have 
been  two  record  votes  and  some  very 
meritorious  discussion  today,  during 
which  time  a  good  attendance  of  Sena- 
tors was  present,  I  wonder  if  it  might 
be  agreeable  to  the  Senate  to  have  30 
minutes  debate  on  each  side  on  amend- 
ments and  2  hours  on  the  bill.  Time 
could  then  be  yielded  on  any  amendment 
that  ran  over  the  limitation,  but  that 
would  give  us  an  hour  on  amendments 
and  2  hours  on  the  bill,  and  Senators 
could  remain  in  the  Chamber.  We  could 
have  a  good  audience  and  get  some  ac- 
tion on  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  to  that 
request  at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  mu.st 
object. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Would  the 
Senator  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
request  in  order  to  accommodate  all 
Senators? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  such  agreement  at  this 
time.  I  have  no  objection  to  an  agree- 
ment on  any  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  WUl  the 
Senator  agree  to  accept  the  limitation 
except  as  to  his  amendment,  upon  which 
we  might  reach  an  arrangement,  whUe 
Senators  are  present  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  has  an 
amendment  or  two  to  offer.  He  is  en- 
titled to  be  consulted.  Has  he  agreed 
to  the  limitation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    No. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
objection  to  an  agreement  upon  a  pend- 
ing amendment  or  any  particular  one, 
but  I  cannot  agree  to  a  general  arrange- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  OF>en  to  amendment. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  11998) 
making  i^jpropriations  tor  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  aid- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  oth«"  pur- 


poses: agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Sheppau),  Mr.  Caknon.  Mr. 
Fou).  and  Mr.  Tabzr  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

llie  message  commimicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  ot  the  death  cA 
Hon.  Douglas  H.  Elliott,  late  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  transmitted  the  resolutions  of 
the  House  thereon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  899)  to  repeal  certain 
provisions  of  law  requiring  the  submis- 
sion of  certain  reports  to  Congress,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 


PUBLIC      DEBT      AND      TAX      RATE 
EXTENSION     ACT     OF     1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 
certain  excise  tax  rates. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  6.  Repeal  of  credit  against  income  tax 
for  dividends  received  by  individ- 
uals. 

(a)  Repeal  or  Section  34. — ^Effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1960,  section  34  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credit  for 
dividends  received  by  individuals)  la  re- 
peeled. 

(b)  Tbchnical  Ajucndments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapto'  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Sec.  34.  Dividends  received  by  indi- 
viduals." 

(2)  Section  35(b)(1)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  sections  33  and  34" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  tho-eof  "the  credit  al- 
lowable under  section  33." 

(3)  Section  37(a)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  34  (relat- 
ing to  credit  for  dividends  received  by  in- 
dividuals) ,". 

(4)  Section  584(c)  (2)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sectlcm  34  or". 

(5)  Section  643(a)  of  nich  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence, 
and  by  striking  out  "aection  84  and"  in  the 
second  sentence. 

(6)  Section  702(a)  (5)  of  such  code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  credit  undn  sec- 
Uon  34.". 

(7)  Section  854(a)  of  such  code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  84(a) 
(relating  to  credit  for  dlTldenda  received  by 
individuals),". 


(8)  Section  854(b)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  credit  imder 
section  34(a),"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  by 
striking  out  "the  credit  under  section  34," 
in  paragraph  (2) . 

(9)  Section  1375(b)  of  such  code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  34,  section 
37,  or  section  116"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  37  or  116". 

(10)  Section  6014(a)  cA  such  code  is 
am.ended  by  striking  out  "34  or". 

(c)  Emirnvi  Datx. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1960. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  On  this  amend- 
ment, can  we  agree  on  limitation  of  de- 
bate. I  shall  speak  for  no  more  than  5 
minutes  myself. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  view  of  the  statement  of  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment,  may  we 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  15  min- 
utes be  granted  to  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  and  15  minutes  to  the  op- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  same  amendment  that  was  offered 
to  the  bill  last  year  and  adopted  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  46  to  31.  It  is  essen- 
tially the  same  amendment  which  was 
adopted  back  in  1954  when  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  with  amendments  to  the 
act  of  1954  were  adopted.  This  amend- 
ment carried  in  the  Senate,  on  a  motion 
by  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado,  by  a 
vote  of  71  to  13.  In  the  same  year  in  the 
minority  report  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, every  Democratic  member 
of  that  committee,  save  one,  voted 
against  including  dividend  credit  in  the 
amendments  adopted  in  1954. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  question  of  fiscal 
responsibility  in  providing  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  meet  the  expenditures  approved 
within  recent  weeks  by  this  Congress  has 
been  raised.  The  action  taken  by  the 
committee  today  would  prevent  the  loss 
by  the  Senate  of  approximately  $750  mil- 
lion. But  this  must  be  set  against  the 
fact  that  the  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  been  raised 
by  approximately  $1,200  million,  and  the 
pay  raise  approved  for  Government  em- 
ployees will  result  in  expenditures  of 
approximately  $750  million.  The  total 
of  both  increases  is  approximately  $2 
billion.  If  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  will  increase  Federal  revenue  by  ap- 
proximately $350  million. 

Those  who  wish  to  vote  for  fiscal  re- 
^Kxnsibility  will  be  closer  to  fulfilling  that 
responsibility  by  the  adopting  of  this 
amendment.  Those  who  are  not  con- 
cerned with  fiscal  responsibility  will  still 
have  approved  a  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures in  excess  of  revenue. 

Most  Senators  are  familiar  with  the 
effect  of  the  amendment.  It  does  not 
affect  the  $50  deduction.  It  will  provide 
that  the  tax  paid  on  salaries  and  wages 
will  be  the  same  as  that  paid  on  income 
derived  from  dividends.  Under  existing 
law  a  married  man  with  two  dependents 
who  has  a  $10,000  income  from  wages  or 
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salaries  pays  a  tax  of  approximately 
$1,372.  A  man  with  two  dependents  who 
has  an  income  of  $10,000  from  dividends 
pays  a  tax  of  approximately  $1,091. 
That  is  a  difference  of  approximately 
$280  in  the  amount  of  tax  which  is  paid. 

I  have  distributed  to  all  Senators,  by 
having  it  placed  on  their  desks,  a  chart 
which  shows  who  benefits  from  the  divi- 
dend credit  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  That  chart  is  based 
upon  1957  figures.  It  shows  that  there 
are  approximately  liy2  million  tax  re- 
turns filed  by  people  whose  income  is 
under  $3,000.  Of  those  11 V2  million, 
only  2  percent  make  any  claim  for  divi- 
dend income.  The  average  tax  saved 
amounted  to  about  $18  for  each  return. 

Persons  with  incomes  of  $20,000  to 
$25,000  file  about  250.000  returns.  Of 
these,  54  percent  put  in  a  claim  for 
dividends.  They  saved  on  the  average 
about  $147. 

If  we  move  into  the  $100,000  to  $150,- 
000  bracket,  we  note  that  14.000  tax 
returns  were  filed  and  that  89  percent 
of  those  filing  such  returns  claimed  a 
dividend  credit.  The  amoimt  saved,  on 
the  average,  was  $1,528  for  each  return. 

If  we  move  into  the  $500,000  to  $1 
million  income  bracket,  we  note  that 
578  returns  were  filed,  and  that  96  per- 
cent of  those  filing  such  returns  claimed 
dividend  credits,  and  saved  approxi- 
mately $10,470  on  each  return. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  offering  the 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  true  that  at  one  time 
Income  from  Interest  and  dividends  was 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  income 
from  wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. An  adjustment  was  made  to  bring 
it  down  to  the  point  where  it  was  taxed 
at  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  E)OUGLAS.  We  have  moved  from 
a  period  in  which  income  from  wages  and 
salaries  was  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  into  a 
period  in  which  income  from  earnings 
was  taxed  at  an  equal  rate.  Since  1954, 
since  the  Humphrey -Eisenhower  bill, 
income  from  dividends  is  taxed  at  a 
lower  rate  than  income  from  wages  and 
salaries.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  in  each  Congress 
they  found  a  new  argument  in  the  name 
of  equity.  They  have  moved  now  to  a 
point  at  which  the  tax  rate  is  lower  on 
incomes  derived  from  dividends  than 
from  wages  and  salaries,  interest  or  rent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
this  amendment  was  adopted  last  year 
by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  by  a  vote  of 
46  to  31. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  deleted  in  con- 
ference.   Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Just  as  it  was  de- 
leted in  conference  in  1954. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator. 
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McCarthy,    one     additional 

should   be    made    at    this   time. 

which  were  made  by  the  Joint 

on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 

other  reports  which  have  been 

by     Congress     indicate     that 

a  gap  as  between  the  dividends 

actually  earned  in  this  countr,; 

thtwe  which  are  reported  on  tax  re- 

The  best  estimate  indicates  that 

percent  are  reported  and  about 

percent  are  not  reported.     In  effect 

that  about  a  billion  dollars  in 

income  goes  unreported.     If  it 

rbported,  with  a  tax  rate  of  ap- 

iir  ately  20  percent,  at  least,  about 

mi  lion  to  250  milUon  dollars  in  taxes 

je  collected. 

DOUGLAS.     However,   the   divi- 
(v^hich  are  reported  are  paid  at  a 
than  wages  and  salaries  which 
etirned. 

McCarthy.    Yes. 

K)UGLAS.     The  four  percent  de- 
is  not  a  deduction  from   tax- 
but  from  the  tax  itself. 
VlcCARTHY.     Yes.  :t  is. 
DOUGLAS.     It  may  well  reduce 
amount  of   the  tax  by  more 
percent. 

i^cCARTHY.    Quite  possibly,  yes. 
X>UGLAS.     In  fact,  on  the  upper 
it  almost  certainly  does. 
McCarthy,     a  direct  tax  credit 
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DOUGLAS.     Against  the  tax  it- 

against  taxable  income. 
McCarthy.     Yes.     It  is  not  a 
deduction,  but  a  direct  tax  credit. 

yOUNG  of  Ohio.     Mr.  President. 

Senator  yield? 

VlcCARTHY.     I  yield. 

fOUNG  of  Ohio.     First,  I  wish  to 

complipient  the  Senator  on  the  stand 

taken  this  year  and  on  the  identi- 

po^ition  he  took  last  year  in  pre- 

his  amendment  to  the  Senate. 

myself  with  the  fine  argu- 

fie   had    made   in   behalf   of    his 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel 

is  even  more  essential  than  it  was 

y^ar  that  we  support  his  amend - 


asso<  :iate 


McCarthy.  Yes;  especially  in 
the  action  which  has  been  taken 
Senate  within  the  last  2  or  3 


SfOUNG  of  Ohio.     In  addition  to 

c  oes  not  the  Senator  feel  that  we 

livng  in  a  grim  period  of  interna - 

marchy,  and  that  the  tensions  of 

d  war  have  increased  in  recent 

jy  the  failure  of  the  summit  con- 

and  by  reason  of  the  happen - 

Japan?    Should  not  the  proposal 

Senator,    which    will    add   $350 

to  our  Treasury,  be  adopted,  be- 

the  money  can  well  be  used  in  view 

act  that  we  shall  need  to  add  to 

exbenditures  for  our  national  de- 


McCARTHY.     I  certainly   agree 

Senator  from  Ohio,  and  thank 

the  contribution  he  has  made. 

should  note  also  that  the  argiunent 

should    continue    the    excise 


V  e 


taxes  because  of  the  emergency  situa- 
tion is  not  particularly  valid.  It  ap- 
pears as  though  we  are  going  to  live  In  a 
kind  of  a  permanent  emergency.  There- 
fore we  should  establish  a  fair  tax  base 
to  carry  us  over  the  next  15  or  20  years, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  Instead  of 
continuing  what  is  called  a  temporary 
wartime  excise  tax,  let  us  recognize  the 
basic  fault  in  the  tax  code  and  eliminate 
inequities  and  injustices.  My  amend- 
ment is  an  important  step  in  eliminating 
such  injustices  and  inequities. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
ask  one  further  question.  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  if  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  adopted 
it  will  not  cause  any  real  hardship  to 
any  taxpayer  of  this  country? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  will  not  cause 
any  hardship  to  taxpayers  who  are  in 
any  dire  need. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect: although  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  agree  with  me  that 
taking  these  additional  feathers  will  no 
doubt  cause  much  additional  squawking. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  understand  the 
stock  exchanges  and  the  brokers  have 
sent  out  something  like  2'2  million 
pieces  of  some  kind  of  propaganda,  and 
their  principal  plea  concerns  the  hard- 
ship to  widows  and  orphans.  Of  course, 
it  is  good  to  know  that  the  stock  ex- 
changes are  concerned  with  the  widows 
and  orphans.  Perhaps  it  would  be  good 
to  have  them  win  in  this  particular  in- 
stance berause  .1  this  new-found  con- 
cern of  theirs.  However,  I  believe  that 
in  the  name  of  equity  and  justice  more 
widows  and  orphans  will  be  served  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  than 
will  be  benefited  if  It  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  again  express 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  compliment  him. 

Mr  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  whether,  in  addition  to 
the  desirable  objective  of  bringing  $335 
million  more  into  the  Treasury  at  a  time 
when  we  have  increased  some  of  the 
appropriations  for  important  and  de- 
sirable national  needs,  and  when  those 
of  us  who  believe  in  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity feel  it  is  necessary  to  compensate 
for  these  increases  in  various  ways, 
there  is  not  also  a  basic  difference  in 
philosophy  between  those  who  espouse 
this  amendment,  which  has  been  con- 
sidered before,  and  those  who  oppose  it? 
And  if  so.  whether  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  would  not  like  to  discuss  it 
briefly?  I  think  an  important  issue  is 
involved.  There  is  perhaps  more  to  it 
than  merely  the  addition  of  revenue, 
however  important  that  may  be. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  same  point  was 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  1  Mr. 
Douglas  J,  who  pointed  out  that  there  is 
a  basic  question  of  tax  philosophy, 
namely,  whether  earned  income  is  to  be 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  unearned 
income. 
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The  Senator  from  Illinois  pointed  out 
that  the  early  practice  was  to  tax  divi- 
dend income  at  a  higher  rate  than 
earned  Income — salaries,  wages,  interest, 
and  rent. 

The  case  for  equity  was  that  a  tax- 
payer should  not  be  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  on  unearned  income  than  on  earned 
income. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  At  what  point  was 
the  philosophy  proposed  whereby  the 
coupon-cutter  and  dividend  recipient 
was  offered  a  lower  tax  rate,  a  special 
privilege  as  against  the  wage  earner? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  This  was  enacted 
in  the  code  of  1954.  when  this  4  percent 
differential  was  incorporated  in  the  act. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  recom- 
mendation of  the  Treasury,  under  Sec- 
retary George  Humphrey,  was  that  the 
dividend  tax  credit  should  be  10  percent. 
A  compromise  was  reached  when  the 
Senate  rejected  the  idea,  and  in  confer- 
ence the  4  percent  dividend  credit  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Then  the  new 
philosophy  was  an  Eisenhower-Nixon 
administration  policy;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  was  first  incorpo- 
rated into  law  in  the  1954  revision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  was  initiated 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Humphrey. 

I  might  note  that  that  tax  reduction 
of  some  $3,500  million  was  approved 
by  the  administration  in  1954  in  the  face 
of  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $2,500 
million. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  accomplish 
two  things.  It  will  really  establish  jus- 
tice in  the  Income  tax  code;  and  it  wiU 
demonstrate  what  has  been  called,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  namely,  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  on  presenting 
his  case  so  forcefully  in  such  a  good 

C2L11S6 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  am  glad  to  yield, 
so  long  as  I  have  time  to  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  studied  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  very  carefully  and  am 
persuaded  that  in  the  light  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Senate  In  recent  days  it  is 
certainly  called  for;  and  also  that  on  the 
broader  front  of  philosophy  it  is  called 
for. 

I  am  one  who  voted  twice  earlier  today 
to  reduce  taxes  in  two  specific  fields.  I 
mentioned  that  I  had  a  live  pair  on  each 
of  those  votes.  The  live  pair  was  with 
my  conscience.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
order  to  fulfill  my  obligation  to  that  con- 
science. It  Is  necessary  to  find  money  to 
put  Into  the  Treasvur  to  balance  the  op- 
erations with  which  we  are  concerned.  I 
support  the  pending  amendment  and 
shall  support  one  or  two  of  the  amend- 
ments yet  to  be  proposed  today  in  order 
to  provide  the  money  necessary. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  proposing  this  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
time  in  support  of  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  time  in  opposition.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  reimpose  this  burden  on  the  investing 
public  of  America,  I  think  the  Senate 
might  be  interested  to  know  the  attitude 
toward  this  problem  held  by  countries 
which  are  becoming  our  chief  competi- 
tors, not  only  in  the  world  market,  but 
in  our  own  maitet,  as  well. 

Canada,  in  1949,  gave  its  investors  a 
10-percent  tax  credit;  and  in  1954  dou- 
bled that  credit  to  20  percent. 

Japan  allows  a  credit  of  20  percent. 
Both  of  these  credits  compare  with  the 
4-percent  credit  which  exists  In  the 
United  States,  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  seeking  to  have  re- 
pealed. 

West  Germany,  which  has  become  very 
important  in  international  affairs,  taxes 
the  undistributed  profits  of  a  corporation 
at  51  i;}ercent,  which  is  about  the  same 
as  our  own  rate ;  but  if  the  profits  are  dis- 
tributed, the  tax  drops  to  1.5  percent, 
which  is  a  very  husky  tax  credit. 

The  United  Kingdom  has  a  rather  com- 
plicated device  for  calculating  tax  credits 
on  dividends. 

We  can  go  down  the  line.  Australia 
and  Prance  tax  income  on  corporations 
as  though  it  were  income  to  a  partner- 
ship, thus  completely  eliminating  the 
double  tax.  This  is  done  as  to  certain 
corporations  in  Prance. 

Other  countries,  including  New  Zea- 
land and  Mexico,  completely  eliminate 
dividends  from  the  personal  income  base. 

Because  time  is  limited,  I  am  unable 
to  detail  this  material;  but  other  coun- 
tries also  grant  partial  tax  credit  on 
dividends.  They  include  Argentina  and 
Finland,  as  well  as  Japan  and  Canada. 

At  a  time  when  the  American  people 
are  becoming  very  conscious  of  foreign 
competition,  I  do  not  believe  we  should 
consider  burdening  the  investors  in 
American  business  by  reducing  the  very 
meager  tax  credit  of  4  percent  which  was 
established  in  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  to  enable  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  to  engage  In  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  frcwa  Utah. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  observe 
that  I  have  supported  the  dividend  tax 
credit  before.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  a 
liberal  versus  a  conservative  measxu-e.  I 
shall  again  support  this  exemption  from 
taxation,  because  I  think  far  more  is  to 
be  gained  from  interesting  our  people  in 
security  holdings  as  the  real  eventuation 
of  our  society  than  can  be  gained  by  the 
feeling,  which  I  believe  is  very  genuine, 
about  any  injustice  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular tax. 


I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  because  I  think  It  is 
a  very  Important  point  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Senators  during  the  consider- 
aUon  of  the  bUh 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  appreciate  having 
that  fact  brought  out  Uy  the  S^iator 
from  New  York.  It  is  important  to  know 
that  since  the  dividend  tax  credit  be- 
came a  part  of  the  law,  the  number  of 
Americans  holding  securities  has  approx- 
imately doubled.  I  think  this  Is  a  very 
worthwhile  provision  in  the  law. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  able  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  memorandum  distributed  to 
Senators  by  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  observe  that  one  of  the  paragraphs 
speaks  about  the  equalization  of  the 
taxes  of  citizens  who  have  income  from 
salaries,  wages,  interest,  and  rents  with 
those  who  have  income  from  dividends. 

The  memorandimi  purports  to  show 
that  under  existing  law,  a  married  man 
with  two  dependents,  and  who  has 
$10,000  of  income  from  wages  and  sal- 
aries, pays  a  tax  of  approximately  $1,372 ; 
whereas  a  married  man  with  two  de- 
pendents, and  having  an  equivalent 
amount  of  income  from  dividends,  pays 
a  tax  of  approximately  $1,091,  a  differ- 
ence of  approximately  $280. 

What  about  the  fellow  who  does  not 
have  any  earned  income  at  all,  but  gets 
his  income  from  tax-free  bonds?  If  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  to  close  so- 
called  loopholes  really  want  to  close  one, 
why  do  they  not  propose  to  tax  income 
from  tax-free  Government  bonds? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  do  not  have  the  time 
to  yield.  Why  do  they  not  get  busy  and 
close  that  loophole?  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  States  are  all  opposed  to  such 
taxation.  I  know  that.  But  after  all, 
this  kind  of  comparison  is  not  valid, 
when  the  most  inequitable  and  most  im- 
just  differentiation  takes  place  between 
the  person  who  pays  no  income  tax  be- 
cause he  does  nothing  but  buy  tax-free 
bonds. 

In  the  fourth  paragraph  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  he  spoke  of  one  of 
the  principal  argiunents  in  support  of  the 
divideiui  credit — namely,  that  it  would 
encourage  people  to  invest  in  risk  capital, 
rather  than  in  Government  bonds. 

Today  he  has  said  there  is  need  to  pro- 
vide incentive,  so  as  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  purchase  Government  bonds.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  same  group  of  Sen- 
ators is  opposed  to  raising  the  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  Government  bonds — ^In 
short,  is  opposed  to  having  the  Congress 
make  it  possible  for  the  Government  to 
do  what  it  should  do  In  order  to  make  Its 
bonds  attractive  investments  for  those 
who  have  money  to  invest  in  long-term 
securities. 
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So  I  think  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment are  entirely  inconsistent,  because 
they  oppose  giving  the  Government  the 
tools  it  needs  in  order  to  do  its  own 
financing.  Instead,  they  favor  keeping 
the  Government's  hands  tied  behind  its 
back,  by  means  of  the  interest  rate 
ceiling. 

Mr.  President,  the  dividend  credit  was 
Included  in  the  tax  reform  bill  passed 
in  1954,  and  it  is  now  part  of  our  tax 
system. 

The  business  of  suddenly  bringing  up 
a  tax -reform  measiu'e  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  session  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
very  bad  practice. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  working  on  a  complete  reform  of 
our  tax  system,  which  is  badly  needed. 
I  am  sure  that  in  connection  with  that 
reform,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  consider  this  item,  and  I  believe 
it  should. 

However,  the  business  of  selective  tax 
repeal  is  most  unwise;  and  I  feel  very 
sure — and  last  year  we  had  a  very  good 
demonstration  of  it — that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  woiild 
throw  out  this  amendment  in  confer- 
ence; and,  thus,  we  run  the  risk  of  jeop- 
ardizing the  receipt  of  $4  billion  of  in- 
come by  means  of  the  taxes  we  are  dis- 
cussing today.  So  we  are  dealing  with 
a  highly  dangerous  business,  in  this  con- 
nection; and  it  could  result  in  penaliz- 
ing the  Government,  by  keeping  it  from 
receiving  billions  of  dollars  of  revenue 
which  it  must  receive,  revenue  which  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  national  defense. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  has  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  since  the  tax  bill  which  pro- 
vided this  exemption  was  passed,  the 
number  of  shareholders  in  American 
companies  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that 
there  are  now  approximately  13  million 
shareholders.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
these  people  are  far  from  rich;  I  think 
their  average  income  is  estimated  to  be 
of  the  order  of  $6,900.  So  the  average 
shareholder  in  this  country  is  not  a  great 
capitalist.  Instead,  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  shareholders  are  people 
of  very  modest  incomes,  and  many  of 
them  indeed  get  most  of  their  very  mod- 
est income  from  dividends  and  interest. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
today  will  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

If  he  wishes  me  to  yield  time  to  him 
at  this  point,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  no 
time  remains  available  to  me. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  believe  I  have  1  addi- 
tional minute — if  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia will  yield  it  to  me. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President,  the 

from  Ccmnecticut  has  made  his 

to  my  statement:  and  I  have  no 

to  press  the  point  any  further. 

to  say  that  many  communities 

i^der  severe  financial  pressure  at 

ime.    So,    Mr.    President,    if    the 

from  Connecticut  wishes  to  urge 

his  exemption  be  repealed,  he  can 

a  recommendation.   However, 

of  the  fiscal  problems  the  com- 

face   at   this   time,   I  do   not 

repealing  it. 

BUSH.     Mr.  President,  I  am  not 

favor  changing  the  tax  structure 

on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  all  of  a 

without  having  the  benefit  of 

But    if    the    Senator    from 

wishes    to    discuss    such    a 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him  do 
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MCCARTHY.     I  do  not  have  the 

;o  proceed  further,  Mr.  President. 

KUCHEL.     Mr.  President.  I  yield 

1  minute. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

from   California   is   recognized 

4iinute. 

KUCHEL.     Mr.    President,    I   do 

believe  there  is  any  moral  justiflca- 

having  the  Government  of  the 

States  take  two  bites  out  of  the 

dollar  of  profit.     Nevertheless,  if 

us  are  engaged  in  activities  as  a 

ion,    that   is   exactly   what   the 

of  the  United  States  do.    With 

profits,  no.    With  individual 

reneur     profits,     no.      But     with 

yes. 
954,  a  very  meager  attempt  at  some 
relief  from  double  taxation  on  the 
iollar  of  profit  was  written  into  the 
that  any  of  us  in  the  land  can 
the  first  $50  of  dividend  income, 
ilso  4  percent  of  the  balance, 
from  taxation. 

is  wrong  with  that?  I  believe 
„  be  a  disservice  for  Uie  Senate 
take  action  which  woula  result  in 
out  that  small  and  slight  dividend 
which  we  wrote  into  the  law  in 
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President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
x>  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
Record  an  excellent  article  on  this 
problem,  which  was  published  on  the 
financ  ial  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam- 
iner o  June  9,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foil  3WS : 

Tax  Ev:mption  on  Dividends  Again  in  Peril 

(By  Ralph  Rivet) 

the  1954  Internal  Revenue  Act  be- 

^ffectlve,  stockholders  have  been  able 

rec4lve  $50  In  dividends  and  pay  no  in- 

on  It.     For  a  married  couple  where 

dividends  are  community  property  the 

deduction  is  $100. 

$100   dividend    excluplon    gives    $100 

e  dollars.     It  will  take  $125  in  salary 

It  the  lowest   rate   of  20  percent  to 

that    amount.    Actually,   with    other 

taxes    such    as    social    security    and 

Insurance,    and    such    additional 

deductions  as  pension  contributions  and  in- 

premlums,  the  average  family  has 

considerably  more  than  $125  to  have 

spend. 


In  addition  to  the  $50  $100  dividend  ex- 
clusion, there  is  allowed  a  4-percent  tax 
credit  on  dividends  above  the  exemption. 
For  Instance,  a  family  which  received  $500 
in  dividends  can  deduct  $100  before  listing 
the  remaining  $400  as  taxable  Income  and 
may  deduct  another  4  percent,  or  $16. 

Congress  provided  these  credits  to  encour- 
age people  to  own  shares  in  American  In- 
dustry. It  also  was  acknowledgement  of  a 
basic  unfairness  of  the  present  Income  tax 
laws:   the  double  taxations  feature. 

Before  a  corporation  can  pay  a  dividend, 
it  must  first  pay  an  income  tax  on  Its  earn- 
ings. Then  these  earnings,  already  taxed 
once  for  Income,  are  taxed  a  second  time 
when  received  by  the  individual. 

Last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  remove 
the  dividend  credit  feature  from  the  Income 
tax  law.  It  is  pos.sible  a  second  attempt  will 
be  made   again    this  month. 

While  shareholders  of  successful  companies 
in  this  country  fight  to  retain  just  a  little 
consideration,  tho.se  In  Canada  are  treated 
much  better.  There,  a  20  percent  dividend 
credit  is  authorized,  which  means  double 
taxation  only  hits  those  in  the  upper  income 
tax  brackets. 

This  Is  too  much  to  hope  for  in  the  United 
States.  Anyone  who  has  dividend  income 
from  stock  In  the  United  States,  however, 
would  do  well  to  write  both  his  Congressman 
and  his  Senators  and  give  his  views  about 
proposed  elimination  of  the  present  dividend 
credit. 

There  are  12.500.000  stockholders  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  a  large  enough  bloc 
of  people  to  make  its  influence  felt  strongly 
in  Washington  if  it  would  do  so. 

As  we  mentioned  above,  a  man  has  to  earn 
$125  to  have  $100  to  spend  for  his  family. 
But  if  he  Joins  with  his  fellow  citizens  in 
a  corporation,  their  investment  has  to  earn 
something  In  excess  of  $250  before  he  can 
have  $100  to  spend,  even  if  the  corporation 
paid  out  every  bit  of  its  earnings. 

If  the  corporation  is  going  to  be  prudent 
and  save  some  money  for  replacing  equip- 
ment and  similar  type  expenses,  it  ought 
to  pay  no  more  than  half  its  earnings. 

In  this  event,  it  will  have  to  earn  over 
$500  for  one  of  Its  owners  to  have  $100  to 
spend. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  briefly 
to  me.  to  pei-mit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  wait  a  min- 
ute, I  wish  to  see  whether  I  have  time  in 
which  to  yield  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  who  is  on 
my  side  of  this  is.sue,  has  asked  that  I 
yield  to  him;  and  I  now  do  so.  If  time 
permit.s.  111  yield  briefly  a  bit  later. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  in 
1954.  when  we  wrote  into  the  tax  laws 
this  credit  or  exemption  In  the  case  of 
income  received  from  dividends.  I  felt — 
at  that  time — that  the  exemption  would 
encourage  our  citizens  to  invest  in  cor- 
porations. 

Since  that  time,  great  progress  has 
been  made.  In  1952,  there  were  6,490,- 
000  individual  shareowners  in  the  United 
States.  In  1956,  there  were  8,630,000. 
In  1959,  there  were  12,490,000;  and  I 
assume  that  at  the  present  time  at  least 
13  million  of  the  American  people  have 
share  ownership  or  other  ownership  in 
our  corporations,  which  are  doing  a 
great  deal  to  provide  a  strong  economy 
and  to  provide  employment  for  our  work- 
ers. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  table  which  shows  those  statis- 
tics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Shakiowness  in  public  Cobporationb 

The  number  of  individuals  owning  stock 
of  publicly  held  corporations  totaled  an  esti- 
mated 12.490,000  in  1969.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  3,860,000  or  45  per- 
cent since  1B56;  and  nearly  double  the  1952 
total  of  6,490,000. 
Number  of  individual  shareowners: 

1982 6,  490,  000 

1956 8,630,000 

1959 12,490,000 

Source:  New  Ycwk  Stock  Exchange  Pact 
Book,  1960. 

The  median  household  Income  of  Amer- 
ican stockholders  has  risen  to  $7,000  frcm 
$6.aO0  In  19S6. 

The  following  table,  taken  frcan  the  New 
York  Stock  Kschange,  "Share  Ownership  In 
America:  1969,"  cc«npares  total  shareowners 
of  public  corporations  by  income  for  the 
yean  1959  and  1956.  It  can  be  seen  that 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  shareholders 
of  public  ccH'porations  have  Incomes  less 
than  910,000. 


Reported  housebold  income ' 


Under  $3,000 

$3,000  to  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $7,800... 
$7,500  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $1.^,000. 
$15,000  to  $25,000. 
$25,000  and  over.. 


Subtotal 

Not  classified  by  inoome. 

Total.. 


Individual  shareowners 


1950 


Number 


1,106,000 
Z  469,000 
3. 145. 000 
2,776,000 
1,  766. 000 
700.000 
319,000 


12.2H000 
206,000 


12,  490, 000 


Percent  of 
total 


100.0 


1966 


Number 


963,000 
2.  212,  000 
2,243,000 

3. 042. 000 


8.480,000 
160,000 


8.630,000 


Ferowit 
of  total 


11.6 
26.1 
26.4 

-35.9 


100.0 


Total  popu- 
lation by  in- 
come, 1950 


43. 871, 000 
44.218.000 
50,  807,  000 
19,  "69. 000 
11.271.000 
2,fiO1.000 
867,000 


173,401000 
6,172,000 


179,  576, 000 


Feroaat  of  each 

income  group  who 

are  shareowners 


1060 


16.1 


2.6 
6.6 
6.3 

114.0 
15.7 
26.9 
36.8 


7.1 


1066 


2.1 

4.5 
6.6 

12.2 


6.2 


'  Based  on  lO.W  income  before  taxes. 


New  shareholders  hy  Income  since  19S6 


Reported  household  Income: 


Percent 
of  total 


Under  $3,000 6. 6 

$3,000   to  $6.000 -- 10.2 

•5.000    to   $7,500 32.2 

$7,500  to  $10,000 - — -  22.4 

$10,000  to  $16,000 16.0 

$15,000  to  $25,000 8.7 

$25,000  and  over 0.9 


Total - 100.  0 


C()MP.\HIS<iN    OK    I.NDIVIDrAl,    Sh.IREOWNEBS    BY    InCO.ME    AS    ShOWN    BY    THE    1956    StUDY 

Ituiividual  shareowners  by  income  1956  census 


Population 

Individual  sharcoT» 

ners 

Reported  household  income  ' 

Population 

Individual  shareowners 

Reported  houRehold  income  > 

Per- 
cent 

Numiior 

As  per- 
cent of 
popula- 
tion 

Xaniljcr 

Percent 

of 

total 

Per- 
cent 

Numbw 

As  per- 
cent of 
popula- 
tion 

Number 

Percent 

of 

total 

Under  $3,000 - 

34.1 
36.5 
19.0 
10.4 

34,020,000 
36,  470. 000 
18,940,000 
10,  370,  000 

2.8 

5.9 

11.6 

28  6 

960,000 
2,160,000 
2, 190,  000 
2,970,000 

11.6 
26.1 
26.4 
35.9 

Not  classified  by  Income  » 

70,468,000 

.6 

360,000 

$3,000  to  $6,000 

Total 

170,368,000 

5.1 

8, 63a  000 

— 

tA  rwi  tn  ft7  vin 

$7,500  and  over. 

Subtotal 

100.0 

99,800,000 

S.3 

8.280,000 

100.0 

'  Based  on  1955  income  before  ta\es  as  reporte<l  by  n  responsible  hoii!*<'hoM  member. 


« Includes  minors,  members  of  Armed  Forces,  U.S.  citiiens  residing  abroad,  tran- 
sients, and  people  in  institutions. 


Comparison  ok  Lvdividiai.  Shareow.ners  by  I.ncome  as  Shown  by  the  1956  Census  and  the  1952  Brookings  Study 

Individual  shareoirners  by  income  1956  census  and  1952  Brookings 


Under  $8,000. . 
$$,000  to  $6,000. 
$6,000  to  $7,600. 
$7,500  and  over 

Subtotal. 


1056  oensuf 


Number 


060,000 
2, 160. 000 
2,190,000 
2,070,000 


8.280,000 


Percent 
of  total 


11.6 
26.1 
26.4 
35.0 


100.0 


1052  Brookings 


Number 


630,000 
1,420,000 

4,440,000 


6,400,000 


Percent 
of  total 


9.7 
21.0 

68.4 


100.0 


Not  classified  by  income. 
Total — . 


1956  census 


Number        Percent 
of  total 


360,000 


8,630,000 


1062  Brookings 


Number 


6,400,000 


Penamt 
of  total 


Adult  Shareholders  of  Pt'blic  Corporations  by  Occupation  for  1959  and  1956 


Occupation 


Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials 

Professional  and  semlprofessiiHial --. 

Clerical  and  sales 

Craftsmen  and  foremen - --■ 

Operatives  and  laborers - --- 

Service  workers - - — 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers - 

Housewives  and  nonempioyed  adult  females 

Nonemployed  adult  males  (Including  retired  persons) 

Subtotal - 

Not  classifled  by  oocupeUon - 

Total — -— 


Individual  shareowners 


1090 


Nimiber 


962,000 
034,000 
801,000 
680,000 
411,000 
326,000 
73,000 
000,000 
060,000 


12,067,000 
408,000 


12,400,000 


Percent 
of  total 


1&4 

16.0 

14.0 

4.8 

3.4 

2.7 

.6 

33.1 

8.1 


loao 


1956 


Number 


1,140,000 

1,010,000 

1, 400, 000 

520,000 

140,000 

430,000 

230,000 

2,830,000 

400,000 


8,280,000 
360,000 


8,630,000 


Percent 
of  total 


13.7 

12.2 

18.0 

6.3 

1.7 

6.2 

2.8 

34.2 

5.9 


100.0 


Total  populft- 
Oon  by  occu- 
pation, 1059 


6,958,000 
7, 276, 000 

13,706,000 
8,640,000 

14,071,000 
8,013,000 
4,633,000 

34,476,000 
6,968,000 


105,430,000 
74,14flC000 


170, 676, 000 


Percent  of  each  oc- 
cupation group 
who  are  share- 
owners 


1060 


28.6 

26.6 

13.1 

6.8 

2.7 

4.1 

1.6 

11.6 

14.1 


11.6 


1056 


34.6 

18.0 

11.8 

6.0 

.0 

$6 

4.0 

$.3 

6.8 


$1 
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New  adult   shareowners   since  1956   by 

occupation  Percent 

o/  total 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  oficlals 11.3 

Professional    and    semiprofesslonal 17.  1 

Clerical  and  sales 20.8 

Craftsmen  and   foremen 2.1 

Operatives  and  laborers 6.3 

Service    workers 3.7 

Farmers  and  farm  laborers (•) 

Housewives  and   nonemployed  adult 

females 32.  0 

Nonemployed  adult  males  (including 

retlrtKl  persons) 6.7 

Total 100.  0 

'  Less  than  Vi  of  1  percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  those 
who  oppose  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  whether  any  Senator  desires  to  speak 
at  this  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

If  not.  I  yield  myself  1  minute,  which 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
so  that  he  may  propound  a  question. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  question  has 
to  do  with  the  vote  the  Senator  from 
California  cast  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
support  of  the  excise  tax.  Since,  in 
his  most  recent  remarks,  he  has  said  he 
cannot  really  see  any  moral  justification 
for  double  taxation,  I  am  sure  he  realizes 
that  the  tax  which  is  paid  as  a  sales  tax 
is  on  income  on  which  one  has  already 
paid  an  income  tax.  So  if  the  pending 
amendment  is  said  to  involve  a  moral 
issue,  why  should  not  the  same  be  said 
of  the  sales  tax?  Our  whole  tax  sys- 
tem is  full  of  double  taxation;  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  not  regard  one  such 
tax  as  raising  a  moral  issue,  but  the 
other  as  not  a  moral  issue. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Of  course,  different 
jurisdictions  impose  the  tax  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  re- 
ferred. When  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment adopts  a  sales  tax,  it  cannot  be 
contended  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  doing  so. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  California  should  at- 
tempt to  make  a  moral  issue  out  of  it. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
that  we  are  now  dealing  with  fiscal 
problems  about  which,  I  regret  to  say, 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  I  have  some  differences  of  opinion. 
But  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  justi- 
fication of  any  kind  for  two  income  tax 
bites  by  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  same  dollar  of  profit. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  for  those  who  favor  the  amend- 
ment. Only  1  minute  remains  for  those 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  AllottI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for 
many,  many  years  I  have  been  convinced 
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that  thi !  dividend  credit  is  a  laudable  and 
just  psrt  of  our  fiscal  system.  If  two 
people  ire  doing  business,  alongside  one 
anothei',  one  as  an  individual,  and  the 
other  as  a  corporation,  the  one  who  re- 
ceives profits  from  the  corporation  by 
way  of  dividend  payments,  pays  not  only 
the  52  percent  corporate  tax,  but  also 
an  indj  vridual  Income  tax  on  those  divi- 
dends. All  my  life  I  have  felt  that  was 
an  unji  st  burden. 

Last  year  I  was  persuaded  by  some  of 
my  friends  that  the  other  situation  was 
true,  bi  1 1  have  come  back  to  my  original 
positioi ,  and  shall  maintain  it;  namely, 
that  th  s  is  double  taxation,  and  until  we 
find  some  way  of  equalizing  it.  despite 
what  tl  e  Supreme  Court  has  said,  I  shall 
continue  to  vote  for  the  dividend  tax 
credit. 

The  :  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  iimendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  1  MCCARTHY  and  Mr.  JOHNSON 
of  TexLS  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  or  jered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  «[ANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Serator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land 1.  ,he  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  GiECNl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
1  Mr.  H  iRTKE  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  HiYDEN),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa Mr.  Kerr],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator fram  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI, 
the  Sinator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murrai  ],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtJSSELLl,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  on 
of&cial  }usines5. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HtTMPHiiEYl.  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KefauverI,  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NiNGSI    s  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  furt  ler  armounce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  ItENNiNGSl,  the  Senator  from 
Minnes*  )ta  [  Mr.  Humphrey  ] ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaxjver],  the 
Senatoi  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [M;-.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Michigsn  [Mr.  McNajsara],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mitrray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman  1 
would  ei  ich  vote  "yea." 

I  furt  ler  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  E/STLANDl  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  ITJCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GCLDWATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr. 
Beall  1 .  Ls  detained  on  official  business. 

If  pr  !sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bball],  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatef] 
would  es  ch  vote  "nay." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  42. 
nays  41,  as  follows: 

[No.  2391 
YEAS— 42 


Anderson 

Frear 

Mansfield 

Bartlett 

Fulbrlght 

Monroney 

Bible 

Gore 

Morse 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Gruenlng 

Moes 

Cannon 

Hart 

Muskle 

Carroll 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Pas  tore 

Churcli 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

Lausche 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Lusk 

Williams,  N  J. 

Engle 

McCarthy 

Yar  borough 

Ervm 

McGee 

NAYS— 41 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

AUott 

EUender 

Prouty 

Bftinett 

Fong 

Randolph 

Brunsdalc 

Hlckenlooper 

Robertson 

Bush 

Holland 

Sal  tons  tall 

Butler 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Byrd.  Va 

Javit.s 

Scott 

Capehart 

Johnston.  B.C. 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Jordan 

Smith 

Case,  N  J. 

Keating 

Stennls 

Chavez 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Curtis 

Martin 

Young,  N  Dak 

Dirksen 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-r. 

Beall 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Bndpes 

Hennlngs 

Magnu.son 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Murray 

Goldwater 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Green 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Hartke 

Kerr 

So  Mr.  McCarthys  amendment  wa.s 
as  reed  to. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair  >.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  informed  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  another  vote  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  I  hope  Senators  will  remain  in  their 
seats. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
for  consideration  an  amendment  desig- 
nated 6-17-60 — C.  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
IMr.  Williams!  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
.should  like  to  join  in  the  request  to  have 
my  name  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following  new  title  and  sections: 

III ADDmONAL     PROVISIONS 

Depletion  rate  for  certain  clays  and 
treatment    processes    considered 
as    mining   for    computing   per- 
centage depletion  in  the  case  of 
minerals  and  ores, 
(a)   Depletion  Rate  for  Ccttain  CtATS  — 
Subsection    (b)    of  section  613    (relating  to 
percentage  depletion  rates)    is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  ^3)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(3)  15  percent — 


title 
Sec  301 
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"(A)  meUl  mines  (IX  i»aragraph  (2)  (B) 
does  not  apply) ,  rock  asphalt,  and  ▼ermicu- 
llte;  and 

"(B)  if  paragraph  (6)  (B)  does  not  apply, 
ball  clay,  bentonlte,  china  clay,  sagger  clay, 
and  clay  used  or  sold  for  use  for  purposes 
dependent  on  its  refractory  properties." 

(2)  Paragraph  (5)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(6)  5  percent — 

"(A)  gravel,  mollusk  shells  (including 
clam  shells  and  oyster  shells) ,  peat,  pumice, 
sand,  scoria,  shale,  and  stone,  except  stone 
described  in  paragraph  (6) : 

"(B)  clay  used,  or  sold  for  use,  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  or  paving  brick, 
drainage  and  roofing  tUe,  sewer  pipe,  flower 
pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

"(C)  If  from  brine  wells — bromine,  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride." 

(3)  Paragraph  (0)  is  amended  by  striking 
"refractory  and  fire  clay,". 

(b)     TaKATMZMT    PXOCXSSKS    CONSIDCRKD    AS 

Mining. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  613  (re- 
lating to  the  definition  of  gross  income  from 
property)  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Mining. — The  term  'mining'  means 
the  extraction  of  the  ores  or  minerals  from 
the  ground,  the  treatment  processes  consid- 
ered as  mining  described  in  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  and  so  much  of  the  transportation 
of  ores  or  minerals  (whether  or  not  by  com- 
mon carrier)  from  the  point  of  extraction 
from  the  grotind  to  the  plants  or  mills  in 
which  such  treatment  processes  are  applied 
thereto  as  is  not  in  excess  of  50  miles  unless 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  finds  that  the 
physical  and  other  requirements  are  such 
that  the  ore  or  mineral  must  be  transported 
to  a  greater  distance  to  such  plant  or  mills." 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  is  redesignated  para- 
graph (5). 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  is  deleted  and  the  fol- 
lowing pewTfcgraphs  are  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof : 

"(3)     TRXATUENT     processes    CONSIDEaED     AS 

MINING. — The  following  treatment  processes 
where  applied  by  the  mine  owner  or  operator 
with  respect  to  the  minerals  or  ores  extracted 
from  the  ground  by  him  shall  be  considered 
as  'mining' : 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  coal — cleaning,  break- 
ing, sizing,  dust  allaying,  treating  to  prevent 
freeslng,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  sulfur  recovered  by  the 
Ptasch  process — pumping  to  vats,  cooling, 
breaking,  and  loading  for  shipment; 

"(O)  In  the  case  of  all  other  minerals  or 
ores — (1)  where  affiled  to  crude  minerals  or 
ores — crushing,  grinding,  sorting,  screening, 
washing,  and  drying  to  remove  free  moisture; 
(11)  beneflclatlon  by  concentration,  and  the 
processes  necessary  thereto;  (111)  beneflcla- 
tlon by  cyanldation,  leaching,  crystallization, 
or  precipitation,  and  the  processes  necessary 
thereto:  (Iv)  any  additional  process.  If  neces- 
sary, to  bring  the  mineral  or  ore  to  form  and 
condition  suitable  for  shipment;  and  (v) 
loading  tat  shipment.  For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  term  't>eneflclatlon  by  con- 
centration' means  the  application  of  proc- 
esses solely  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 
waste,  or  separating  the  mineral  or  ore  from 
other  minerals  or  ores,  by  gravity,  flotation, 
amalgamation,  electrostatic  means,  magnetic 
means,  or  substantially  equivalent  processes. 
The  processes  referred  to  In  (Iv)  are  those 
processes  which  are  necessary  to  telng  the 
mineral  or  ore  to  the  physical  form  and  con- 
dition in  which  It  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
ported as  distinguished  from  those  processes 
applied  to  make  the  mineral  or  ore  salable. 
The  term  'loading  for  shipment'  shall  not 
include  the  cost  of  packaging  unless  other- 
wise provided  for  under  (Iv) ,  nor  shall  It  In- 
clude the  cost  of  containers,  bags,  or  any 
similar  Items; 

"(D)  The  pulverization  of  talc,  the  burn- 
ing of  magneslte,  the  fumacing  of  quicksilver 


ores,  and  the  sintering  and  nodullzlng  cA. 
phosphate  rock. 

"(4)    TtXATMXMT  PIOCaBSB  MOT  CONSIDaUB) 

AS  itxmxn. — ^The  following  treatment  proc- 
esses shall  not  be  considered  as  'mining': 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  all  minerals  or  ores — 
electrolytic  deposition,  roasting,  calcining, 
thermal  or  electric  smelting,  refining,  polish- 
ing, fine  pulverization,  blending  with  other 
materials,  treatment  effecting  a  chemical 
change,  thermal  action,  and  molding  or  shin- 
ing, unless  such  processes  are  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  paragraph  (3);  and 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  any  treatment  process 
which  follows  a  process  that  Is  not  consid- 
ered as  'mining'  will  not  be  considered  as 
mining  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection." 

Sac.  302.  Effective  date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  301  shall 
be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1960. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
request  the  yeas  and  nays.  After  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  made  a  brief 
statement,  if  it  is  desired,  they  can  be 
ordered  at  that  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered  now.  A  few  days  ago  there 
was  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion  to  table 
an  amendment  on  the  same  subject  to 
which  the  present  amendment  refers. 
The  result  vill  be  completely  misleading. 
Senators  should  know  and  take  respon- 
sibility for  what  they  are  doing.  This  is 
one  Senator  who  will  not  attempt  to 
shirk  responsibilHy.  It  seems  to  me  Sen- 
ators ought  to  be  willing  to  have  a  roll- 
call  vote.  I  have  never  asked  not  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  when  Senators 
wished  their  votes  recorded.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lattsche]  wishes 
to  be  recorded  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dotiglas]  also  wishes  to  be 
listed  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  so  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Their  names 
will  be  entered  as  cosponsors. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastobe]  also  wishes 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  his  name  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  imposed 
upon  the  time  of  the  Senate  Saturday  to 
discuss  this  very  technical  subject  at 
great  length.  Therefore.  I  shall  speak 
for  only  one  moment,  and  then,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  prepared  to 
vote. 

This  amendment  is  identical  with  the 
amendment  which  I  presented  on  Satur- 
day as  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment.  A  number  of  Senators, 
some  of  whom  are  now  cosponsors  of 
that  amendment,  did  not  wish  to  vote 
for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  but  are  prepared  to  vote 
for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill.  Sen- 
ators can  look  in  the  Record  and  read 


the  discussion.  Therefore.  I  have  no 
desire  to  debate  further.  I  am  ready  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senate  can  always  order  the 
yeas  and  nays  for  a  particular  vote.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  withdraw  his 
request  momentarily.  Let  us  wait  until 
we  are  about  to  vote.  Other  Senators 
wish  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  when  this 
matter  was  discussed  I  followed  with 
great  interest  and  attention  the  argu- 
ment advanced  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  On  several  previous 
occasions  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  in  writing  and  orally 
explained  to  me  that  in  his  view  such  an 
amendment  as  is  proposed  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  the  subsequent 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  namely,  that  the 
Gore  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  re- 
store approximately  $50  million  in  rev- 
enues to  the  bill,  but  would  take  out  some 
$700  million,  I  felt,  after  discussing  the 
situation  with  the  S«iator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  the  bett«:  part  of  wisdom 
would  l>e  for  >^tm  to  offer  his  amendment 
as  he  is  doing  today. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  substantial 
opposition  to  his  amendment.  As  early 
as  11  o'clock  this  morning  I  reviewed 
this  amendment  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  he  said  in  effect  that 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  the 
situation  completely  in  the  cases  it  is 
now  considering,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  Congrress  to  act. 

I  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, and  I  believe  we,  together  with 
the  minority  leader,  are  in  agreement 
that  we  should  adopt  the  amendment. 
If  its  provisions  are  adequately  covered 
by  the  Court's  decision,  then  we  have  lost 
nothing.  We  could  improve  it  or  amend 
it  or  eliminate  it  in  conference.  If  the 
Court  does  not  uphold  the  Government, 
then  It  not  only  would  be  very  desirable, 
but  also  most  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  think  it  is  very  essential 
that  language  of  this  type  be  in  tiie  bill. 

I  hope  that  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber, and  the  cconmittee  chairman  will 
agree  with  the  views  I  have  expressed 
and  will  support  the  admendment. 

Mr.  Dn^SEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  at  the  conference  this  morning 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
I  concur  in  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  may  this  week 
hand  down  its  decision  involving  this 
subject,  and  therefore  I  think  the  con- 
ferees ought  to  be  left  quite  free  and 
their  hands  should  not  be  tied  by  a  hard 
and  fast  vote.  Certainly  our  conferees 
would  not  be  obdurate.  The  ranking  Re- 
publican, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  will  be  our 
principal  conferee  from  this  side.    It  has 
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been  his  hope  that  perhaps  the  amend- 
ment could  be  taken  to  conference  with- 
out a  yea-or-nay  vote.  That  would  im- 
prove the  situation,  for  one  thing,  and 
leave  the  conferees  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  the  subject  after  they  have  ascer- 
tained what  the  Court  will  do. 

I  think  there  is  some  merit  in  the 
amendment,  and  for  that  reason  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  It. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btkd]  wishes  to  make 
some  remarks  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  had  hoped  that  the  bill  could  be  passed 
without  amendments  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  if  it  is  not  enacted  by  midnight 
on  June  30,  the  debt  will  have  exceeded 
the  limit  fixed  by  law. 

Also  a  considerable  number  of  excise 
taxes  will  have  expired.  But  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  with  respect  -Ui 
the  pending  amendment,  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  after  consulting  with 
all  the  members  whom  I  could  reach,  am 
willing  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference, and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  as  a  conferee  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  all  I  can  to  induce  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  distingiiished  chairman  of  the 
committee  favors  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
joining  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  in 
offering  the  amendment.  I  think  that 
this  is  a  most  worthwhile  amendment, 
and,  as  I  told  Iiim  Saturday,  I  strongly 
support  the  position  he  takes. 

We  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
language  of  the  amendment  has  been 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Treasury  D^artment.  However,  there 
is  a  court  case  i>ending  which  conceivably 
the  Government  might  win  in  the  next 
few  days,  in  which  event  the  necessity 
for  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment will  have  been  eliminated. 

However,  if  the  court  decision  goes 
against  the  Ctovemment,  or  if  a  decision 
is  not  rendered,  it  will  then  be  impera- 
tive that  Congress  take  some  action  be- 
fore adjournment,  because  in  the  absence 
of  taking  any  action  we  could  lose  mil- 
bons  of  dollars.  The  Treasury  has  esti- 
mated the  amount  involved  to  be  $400 
to  $500  million  should  it  lose  its  court 
case. 

Already  the  recovery  of  $50  million  is 
involved  in  the  amendment.  I  am  join- 
ing in  the  offering  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  approved  by 
the  Senate.  As  one  of  the  conferees  I 
can  assure  Senators  that  taking  the 
amendment  to  conference  would  not  be 
an  idle  gesture.  Accepting  the  amend- 
ment and  sending  it  to  conference  is  not 
a  gesture  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  The  Senator  frwn 
Tennessee  knows  that  I  have  cospon- 
sored  similar  legislation  in  the  past  and 
that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
posal.   I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  must 
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this  subject  before  we  adjourn. 

example  was  pointed  out  by 

from  Tennessee  the  other 

rhat  example  had  to  do  with  tile. 

made  from  clay  which  costs  $1.50 

a  ton.     The  depletion  allowance 

from  5  to  15  percent  on  the  clay. 

depletion  allowance  was  intended  to 

on  the  original  clay.    However, 

inteiT>retations    have    come    up 

the  last  few  months.    It  is  now 

that  clay  has  no  resale  value 

depletion  allowance  should  be 

on  the  value  of  the  finished 

That  means  that  if  the  court 

goes  against  the  Government 

dejjletion  allowance  will  be  based  on 

cost  of  over  $20,  when  the  clay 

cost  more  than  $1.50  to  start 

As  a  representative  of  the  Treas- 

pointed  out,  if  this  interpreta- 

allowed  to  stand  it  will  be  cheap- 

the  Government  to  buy  the  clay 

ve  it  to  the  companies  outright 

grant  them  a  depletion  allow - 

That    is    a    ridiculous    situation. 

then  be  collecting  $4  depletion 

I^oduct  that  cost  only  $1.50. 

no  difference  to  me  whether 

a    yea    and    nay    vote.     The 

should   be   overwhelmingly 

to.    The  Senate  should  certainly 

lie  amendment  and  stand  by  it  in 

in  the  absence  of  the  Govern- 

\finning  a  favorable  court  decision. 

SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 

WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

SCOTT.     When  the  amendment 

considered  previously  I  opposed  it 

it  was  joined  to  another  provi- 

I  did  not  think  it  should  be 

up    in    that    way,    in    tandem 

Now  that  the  amendment  ap- 

its  own  merits.  I  should  like  to 

Record  show  that  I  am  glad  to 

the  amendment. 

CVILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  know 

is  the  position  of  the  Senator 

Itennsylvania,  and  I  agree  that  we 

overwhelmingly  adopt  the  amend- 

I  voted  against  the  amendment 

for  the  same  reasons  that 

Senators  did;  namely,  it  covered 

other  subjects. 
ViORSE.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 

VILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

MORSE.     I  wish  to  correct  the 

;y  leader  and  the  minority  leader 

to  the  procedural  matter  in- 

in  the  pending  amendment.     I 

the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

and  other  Senators  who  are 

a    yea-and-nay    vote    on    the 

The  other  day  there  ex- 

entirely  different  parliamentary 

This  is  a  matter  which  has 

great  concern  to  many  of  us  for 

^me  time.     I  wish  to  point  out 

are  doing  very  well  in  the  closing 

this  session  in  regard  to  the  mat- 

Onanimous -consent  agreements  to 


aid 


(•n 


of  the  reasons  why  some  of  us 

to  grant  limitations  on  debate 

various  matters  is  that  we  know  that 

our  parliamentary   position 

agreements  if  the  Senate  takes 

position  of  denying,  ior  example,  the 

a  yea-and-nay  vote.     I  hope 
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that  in  view  of  the  very  strong  feeling 
some  of  us  hold  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter and  our  desire  to  have  a  record  vote, 
we  will  be  accommodated  by  being  al- 
lowed to  have  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
amendment.  If  we  are  to  get  to  the  sit- 
uation where  accommodation  is  going  to 
be  a  one-way  street,  we  will  face  up  to 
it  in  the  remaining  days  of  the  session. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  that  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  expressed  his  support  of  the 
amendment.  A  rather  peculiar  situation 
existed  on  Saturday.  I  realized  that  if 
we  passed  a  standby  law  with  respect  to 
taking  off  the  general  telephone  tax,  I 
should  support  the  Gore  amendment  on 
Saturday.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
in  my  opinion,  has  made  a  very  strong 
and  persuasive  case.  I  join  him  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  by  an  over- 
whelming vote,  in  order  that  when  we 
go  to  conference  we  will  be  able  to  sus- 
tain our  position. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  Senators  may  be 
listed  as  additional  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment:  Senators  Aikew,  Morse, 
Sbcathers,  Chtttich,  and  Lttsk.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  other  Senators 
who  may  so  request  within  the  next  hour 
be  al50  listed  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  First,  the 
matter  of  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  not  a  personal  matter  so  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  concerned. 
It  provides  machinery  to  the  Senate 
whereby  Senators  are  on  notice  on  a 
vote.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  a  yea  and  nay  vote  if  Senators  feel 
that  by  a  rollcall  they  can  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  conference  than  without  one. 
Third,  the  chairman  has  wholeheartedly 
accepted  the  amendment,  and  so  has  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  that  feeling  is 
shared  by  other  Senators  who  will  be 
conferees.  I  am  told  that  the  language 
may  need  to  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  what  the  Supreme  Court  may  hold 
while  the  bill  is  in  conference.  If  it 
pleases  Senators  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
to  send  the  amendment  to  conference, 
and  if  they  feel  that  with  a  rollcall  vote 
they  can  get  better  action  out  of  the 
honorable  men  who  compose  the  confer- 
ence than  without  one,  I  will  be  the  first 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  do  not  agree  that  that  is  the  way  to 
proceed.  I  believe  we  can  take  the  word 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  word  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
amendment,  and  that  they  have  the 
same  objective  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has.  However,  if  any  strategists 
feel  that  they  would  be  helped  by  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote.  I  shall  not  oppose  it.     I 
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wish  the  Record  to  show  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  heartily  favor  the 
amendment  as  now  drawn.  There  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  last  Saturday  as 
finally  ruled  upon  by  the  Parliamentar- 
ian, on  the  effect  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  take  one-half 
minute  to  say  that  things  have  come  to 
a  sad  pass  in  Congress  when  a  commit- 
tee of  the  other  Hotise  reaches  a  resolu- 
tion that  it  will  accept  no  amendment  to 
a  bill  and  then  advises  the  Senate,  a 
coequal  House  of  Congress,  of  that  fact. 
The  Senate  is  demonstrating  its  over- 
whelming sentiment  that  the  bill  should 
be  amended.  I  think  it  is  an  insult  to 
the  Senate  for  a  committee  of  the  other 
body  to  serve  notice  upon  us  that  they 
have  reached  a  resolution  that  they  will 
not  accept  any  amendments.  If  a  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  and  let  the  House  and 
the  country  know  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  should  be  accepted  on  its 
merits.  I  am  hoping  that  the  House  will 
be  in  a  receptive  mood  when  we  bring 
the  amendment  to  conference.  I  was 
one  who  joined  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee in  sponsoring  the  amendment  to 
the  bill  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  inso- 
far as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side  to  the  amendment. 
Speaking  for  myself,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  prepared  to  hold 
up  my  hand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MAcmjsoN],  the  Senator 
frcHn  Michigan  [Mr.  McNauara],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahonet],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
HuMPHRrr]  and  the  Senator  frran  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ketauver]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
NTNGSl  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting  the  Senator  frwn  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kcfauver],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntt- 
soNl.  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamara],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


[Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  SenaUu*  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  SparkkamI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  Goldwater]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Beall]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Beall]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  [Mr.  Goldwater]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  87, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


INC.  240] 

YEAS— 87 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Martin 

AUott 

Pong 

Monroney 

Anderson 

rre&r 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Fulbright 

Morton 

Bennett 

Gore 

Moss 

Bible 

Gruenlng 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

Hart 

Murray 

Bush 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Pas  tore 

Byrrt.  Va. 

Hill 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Caae,  N.J. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jordan 

Scott 

Chavez 

Keating 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy     ' 

Smith 

Clark 

Kerr 

StennlR 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

WUey 

Dodd 

Lusk 

Williams.  Del. 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Yar  borough 

Ellender 

McGee 

Young,  N.  Dak 

En^le 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Bean 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Bridges 

Hennings 

O'Mahoney 

Eastland 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Goldwater 

Kefauver 

Green 

McNamara 

So  Mr.  Gore's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  have  the  Record  show  my  reasons 
for  voting  against  all  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  revenue  to  the  Government. 

During  the  past  week,  the  Senate  has 
taken  actions  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  national  defense,  for  mexllcal 
resetu-ch,  and  for  increased  government 
salaries,  which  would  add  between  $2 
and  $3  billion  to  the  Goveriunent's  costs 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  actions  is  that  the 
budget  will  be  balanced  precariously  at 
best,  but  only  if  no  action  is  taken  to 
reduce  Federal  revenue. 

In  the  past,  I  have  voted  against  the 
emergency  taxes  on  telephone  service 
and  on  the  transE>ortation  of  freight 
and  persons.  I  think  these  are  an  un- 
desirable part  of  our  iiermanent  tax 
structure,  and  I  shall  again  vote  to  elim- 
inate them  at  the  earliest  reasonable 
opportunity.  I  believe,  however,  that 
there  is  a  more  urgent  need  at  the  pres- 
ent time  to  maintain  the  fiscal  integrity 
of  the  Government.  I  canziot,  in  good 
conscience,  vote  to  reduce  government 
revenue  at  a  time  when  expenditures 
are  rising  to  the  point  where  it  is  rea- 


sonable to  suppose  that  a  balanced 
budget  Is  being  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  .  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section : 

Sec.  — .  Credit  against  general  telephone  tax 

(a)  Credit  Against  Tax. — Subchapter  B  of 
chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  on  communications) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  4256.  Credit  for  certain  State  and  local 
taxes 

"(a)  In  Gekeral. — There  shall  be  allowed 
to  the  taxpayn-,  as  a  credit  against  the  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4251  on  amounts  p>aid  for 
general  telephone  service  rendered  during  any 
period,  an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of  the 
State  or  local  taxes  on  general  telephone 
service  rendered  to  such  taxpayer  during  such 
period  as  doee  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  40  i)ercent  of  the  tax  imposed  by  section 
4251  for  such  period  (determined  without 
regard  to  this  section) . 

■■^b)  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  hia 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  approiM-iate  to  carry  out 
this  section." 

(b)  Technical  Amendment. — The  table 
of  sections  for  such  subchapter  B  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"Sec.  4255.  Credit  for  certain  State  and  local 
taxes." 

(c)  EyrEcnvE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  in 
which  this  Act  is  enacted  for  services  ren- 
dered on  or  after  suoh  first  day;  except  that 
such  amendments  (1)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills 
rendered  before  such  first  day,  and  (2)  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  amounts  paid  pursuant 
to  bills  rendered  on  or  after  such  first  day 
for  services  rendered  prlcw  to  such  first  day 
for  which  no  previous  bill  was  rendered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  may  sound  rather  formida- 
ble; but  the  situation  is  relatively  simple, 
and  I  shall  try  to  explain  it  in  simple 
terms. 

As  has  been  said.  New  York  State  has 
passed  standby  legislation,  which  would 
pick  up  the  general  telephone  tax  on 
local  calls  if  the  Federal  Government 
surrenders  it.  I  believe  that  one  or  two 
other  States  have  done  likewise.  I  know 
a  nimiber  of  other  States  have  contem- 
plated such  action. 

This  proposal  would  not  effectuate  a 
total  surrender  c^  the  general  telephone 
tax  on  local  calls.  Furthermore,  It  would 
be  in  conf  onnlty  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President's  Joint  Federal - 
State  Action  Committee.  Let  me  read 
certain  relevant  sections  of  the  commit- 
tee's report. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee 
believes  that  the  local  telephone  service  tax 
is  a  logical  revenue  source  for  State  and" 
local  governments.  It  recommends,  there- 
fore, that  the  Federal  tax  on  local  telephone 
service  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  a  40- 
percent  tax  credit  to  those  States  enacting 
a  4-percent  local  telephone  tax.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Federal  llabUlty  under  the 
local  telephone  service  tax  would  be  dis- 
charged to  the  extent  of  40  percent  for  any 
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taxpayer  paying  this  amount  of  tax  to  bis 
State  government. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Ck)mmlttee 
reconunendfl  that — 

1.  The  Prwldent  reqiieat  CongreM  to  take 
necesaary  action  to  proTlde  up  to  a  40-per- 
cent Federal  tax  credit  agalnxt  tba  FedenU 
local  telephooe  service  tax  for  States  enact- 
ing or  increasing  such  taxes. 

a.  The  Oovemors  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  take  necessary  steps  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  additional  revenue 
source. 

The  Fiideral  tax  on  genial  telephone 
service  is  now  levied  at  10  percent;  and 
this  afternoon  that  actlCMi  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate. 

Our  amendment  would  reduce  this  tax 
to  6  percent  for  taxpayers  who  reside  in 
States  or  localities  which  levy  on  general 
telephone  service  a  4  percent  tax  to  be 
used  for  State  and  local  purposes. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Federal- 
State  Action  Committee  which  made 
that  recommendation  unanimously  is 
most  impressive.  Twelve  of  the  mem- 
bers are  appointed  by  the  President, 
from  the  Administration;  and  that 
group  is  headed,  as  cochairman.  by  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Robert  B.  Anderson.  The  group  also  in- 
cludes Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell ;  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Marion  B.  Folsom;  Percival  F. 
Bnmdage.  the  then  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget;  Meyer  Kestnbaum. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President;  John 
S.  Bragdon;  and  Howard  Pyle.  ITiey 
had  a  distingviished  group  of  consult- 
ants. 

Among  the  Governoirs  who  served  on 
the  Federal-State  Action  Committee 
were  Governor  Dwinell.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ctovemor  Anderson,  of  Nebraska; 
Governor  Coleman,  of  Mississippi;  Gov- 
ernor Daniel,  of  Texas;  Governor  Dock- 
ing, of  Kansas;  Governor  Leader,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Governor  McKeldin,  of 
Maryland;  Governor  Roberts,  of  Rhode 
Island;  Governor  Smylie,  of  Idaho;  and 
Governor  Stratton,  of  Illinois. 

It  is  true  that  this  proposal  pertains 
to  New  York's  situation.  I  want  to  be 
c<xnpletely  frank  about  this  matter. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  has,  for 
months,  been  advocating  that  the  gen- 
eral telephone  tax  be  levied  by  the 
States,  for  educational  purposes.  Tlie 
New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a  law 
to  do  this  when  the  Federal  tax  expires, 
and  of  course,  this  bill  has  been  signed 
by  the  Governor. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  make  every 
effort  to  reevaluate  the  functions  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  various 
States  and  localities.  On  the  basis  of 
this  reevaluaticm  we  must  then  seek  to 
reallocate  to  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments certain  functions  which 
should  now  come  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, but  which  now  are  partially  com- 
pletely carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

New  York  State  is  not  alone  in  this 
situation.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
have  the  Congress  adopt  and  enact  into 
law  this  amendment  if  it  applied  only 
to  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  should 
appeal  to  all  who  feel  that  problems 
such  as  education  are  primarily  the  re- 
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sponsltility  of  the  States  and  localities. 
Our  an  endment  would  enable  States  and 
locaUti ».  all  SUtes  and  all  localities,  to 
more  aCfectively  fulfill  this  very  crucial 
govern  nental  functiMi. 

Of  c  mrse,  our  amendment  would  not 
apply  o  any  State  or  locality  until  the 
approcriate  legislative  body  enacted 
such  Ic  gislation.  Indeed.  In  view  of  the 
action  aken  already  today  by  the  Senate, 
it  wou  d  now  be  necessary  for  the  New 
York  I  egislature  to  pass  new  legislation, 
in  ordiir  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  this 
40  percent  credit  toward  the  general 
telephc  ne  tax. 

Und<r  the  New  York  law,  these  funds 
have  lieen  earmarked  specifically  for 
educat  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  is 
especislly  significant;  and  I  appeal  to 
other  Senators  who  feel,  as  I  do,  that 
educat  on  is  primarily  a  local  f  imction,  to 
suppor ;  this  amendment. 

A  F(deral  aid-to-education  bill  may 
well  not  be  enacted  this  year.  No  one 
can  deny  that  we  need  better  schools, 
increased  teachers'  salaries,  and  more 
educat  onal  facilities. 

The  pending  proposal  would  give  to 
the  Sti  tes  sources  of  tax  revenue  which 
would  enable  them  to  do  the  job  them- 
selves. 

One  final  thought,  Mr.  President.  I 
want  t>  be  realistic  about  the  fiscal  im- 
pact o'  our  amendment.  At  the  very 
most,  k  every  one  of  the  50  States  en- 
acted egislation  such  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, picking  up  4  percent  of  this 
revenu; — and  so  far  none  have,  in  that 
form— the  revenue  loss  would  be  $135.2 
million . 

Purtiermore,  if  these  taxes  were 
levied  by  the  States,  the  revenues  so 
derive<  would  be  used  for  purposes  which 
would  ]  nake  it  unnecessary  for  the  States 
and  the  localities  to  call  upon  the  fed- 
eral Government  for  aid  in  these  fields. 

I  hoe  the  Senate  will  seriously  con- 
sider t  lis  amendment.  I  have  discussed 
it  with  several  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  concede  that,  however, 
they  are  members  who  supported  the 
propos  il  to  eliminate  this  tax  as  a  Fed- 
eral tax  completely. 

This  is  not  a  new  proposal.  It  is  one 
which  has  been  thought  about  and 
talked  iibout  for  quite  some  time.  In  the 
light  0 '  the  action  we  have  just  taken 
here,  1  believe  it  represents  a  realistic 
and  sensible  compromise  on  the  issue 
which  jonfronts  us  at  the  present  time; 
namelji,  what  to  do  about  the  general 
telephc  ne  tax  on  local  calls.  To  my  way 
of  thin  ling,  this  tax  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate to  be  levied  by  the  localities  for 
local  pi  irposes.  This  view  was  borne  out 
unanimously  by  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee,  which  so  carefully 
studied  this  entire  problem. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  What  part  of  the  Federal 
tax  on  the  telephone  service  on  local 
chargei  would  revert  to  the  States,  under 
the  Sei  ator's  amendment? 

Mr.  I  aiATING.    Forty  percent. 

Mr.  I  iUSH.    Forty  percent  of  the  tax? 

Mr.  :  SEATING.  Forty  percent  of  the 
tax,  If  ill  the  States  enacted  legislation 
In  com  ^ance  with  the  amendment.    As 


of  today,  it  would  be  zero;  and  my  im- 
pression is  that  its  impact  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year  would  be  negligible.  It  prob- 
ably would  be  zero.  But  it  would  estab- 
lish a  principle  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
Commission,  which  is  that  the  tax  on 
general  local  telephone  service  should  be 
levied  by  the  States. 

Let  me  add  another  word  before  I 
yield  further  to  the  Senator.  I  simply 
gave  the  figure  of  $135  million  in  order 
to  be  frank  in  my  statement  about  the 
overall  possible  cost  of  our  amendment. 
It  would  have  no  impact  at  all  at  the 
present  time.  I  cite  this  figure  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  would  require  that  all  of 
the  States  enact  similar  legislation; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Why  does  the  Senator's 
amendment  contain  the  figure  of  40  per- 
cent, rather  than  30  percent  or  50 
percent? 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  precisely  the 
figure  referred  to  by  the  Federal-State 
action  committee.  They  say,  "We 
recommend  that  the  Federal  tax  on  local 
telephone  service  be  changed  so  as  to 
provide  a  40 -percent  tax  credit  for  those 
States  enacting  a  4-percent  telephone 
tax." 

The  committee  did  not  act  perfunc- 
torily. As  the  Senator  probably  knows, 
It  held  long  hearings  on  this  problem. 
It  went  into  the  problem  very  fully.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  Commission  is 
able  to  determine  what  the  appropriate 
amount  should  be.  probably  better  than 
we  are. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  should  be  enacted,  what 
funds  out  of  the  $135  million  would  go  to 
New  York  State? 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  would  not  go  to 
any  State.  The  $135  million  figure  is 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  telephone  tax 
which  would  be  yielded  to  all  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  am  assuming  that  all 
the  States  had  enacted  such  legislation 
and  that  in  total  they  would  receive 
about  $135  million. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  statement  that 
"they  would  receive"  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  lose  that  amount. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  lose  that  amount ;  yes. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  How  much  of  that  $135 
million  would  go  to  New  York  State? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  able  to  an- 
swer the  Senator's  question.  I  assume 
it  would  depend  upon  the  percentage  of 
telephone  users  there  were  in  New  York 
as  compared  with  the  number  in  the 
country,  and  that  figure  I  do  not  have 
at  hand. 

It  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
taxpayer  in  a  State  which  had  enacted 
such  legislation.  The  individual  tele- 
phone user  in  Vermont  would  have  the 
same  credit  on  local  calls  that  the  indi- 
vidual telephone  user  in  New  York  would 
have. 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  not  able  to  fur- 
nish the  total  amount. 

Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  costs  no  money  at  all. 
but  simply  establishes  a  principle  for  the 
future,  to  the  effect  that  telephone  taxes 
are  an  appropriate  item  for  local  impo- 
sition in  the  future  when  the  State  legis- 
latures enact  appropriate  legislation,  I 
hope  this  amendment  may  appeal  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  whose  views  regarding  fiscal 
responsibility  I  admire  and  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is  time 
controlled? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGek  in  the  chair) .    No. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sume that  my  colleague  from  New  York 
is  basing  his  suggestion  on  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  so-called  Ac- 
tion Committee  of  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference. I  should  like  to  point  out  one 
or  two  things  that  seem  to  be  missing 
in  the  Senator's  recommendation  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Action 
Committee. 

In  his  January  1958  and  January  1959 
budget  messages,  the  President  requested 
legislation  to  allow  a  tax  credit  against 
the  Federal  tax  on  local  telephone  serv- 
ice for  telephone  taxes  paid  to  the  States, 
and  at  the  same  time,  without  any  ques- 
tion of  whether  they  would  take  it  after 
they  got  the  tax.  but  as  a  simultaneous 
arrangement,  to  transfer  to  the  States 
complete  resF>onsibihty  for  vocational 
education  and  waste  treatment  construc- 
tion grants  frwn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  States.  These  recommen- 
dations were  not  adopted. 

The  President's  telephone  tax  pro- 
posal had  its  origin  in  the  mission  he 
prescribed  for  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Action  Committee  in  his  June  1957  ad- 
dress to  the  Governors'  Conference, 
which  was  "To  designate  functions 
which  the  States  are  ready  and  willing 
to  assume  and  finance  that  are  now  per- 
formed and  financed  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government,"  and  "to 
recommend  the  Federal  and  State  reve- 
nue adjustment  required  to  enable  the 
States  to  assume  such  functions." 

In  its  first  progress  report  of  Decem- 
ber 1957,  the  Action  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  States  take  full  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  financing  the  vocational  educa- 
tion grant  program  and  the  local  waste 
treatment  construction  program  in  re- 
turn for  the  transfer  of  40  percent  of  the 
revenues  from  the  Federal  tax  on  local 
telephone  service. 

Later,  in  1958,  because  there  was  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  transfer  of 
the  portion  of  the  tax  would,  in  fact, 
supply  enough  money  to  take  care  of 
the  vocational  education  and  waste 
treatment  construction  grants,  the  Ac- 
tion Committee  modified  its  proposal  to 
limit  the  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  States 
to  30  percent  of  the  Federal  tax  and  to 
apportion  tlirough  Treasury  grants  reve- 
nue equivalent  to  an  additional  10  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  tax.  The  combined 
total  of  these  two  would  have  remained 
40  percent  of  the  telephone  tax  revenues, 
but  it  would  have  been  required  that 


each  State's  share  of  the  telephone  tax 
revenue  should  equal  at  least  140  per- 
cent of  its  present  grants  for  vocational 
education  and  waste  treatment  con- 
struction. 

I  assume  this  was  done  to  make  sure 
that  the  States  would  be  able  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  waste  treat- 
ment and  vocational  education  and  still 
have  some  money  left  from  the  transfer 
of  the  Federal  telephone  tax  money  to 
them. 

As  I  listened  to  my  friend  from  New 
York,  it  seemed  to  me  he  suggested  that 
if  the  telephone  tax  money  were  re- 
leased to  the  States,  the  States  could 
use  it  for  education.  The  Senator 
talked  about  the  needs  for  classrooms 
and  the  needs  for  teachers'  salaries,  but 
I  did  not  hear  him  specifically  refer  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Action  Com- 
mittee and  relate  the  matter  directly  to 
vocational  education  and  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grrants.  The  Senator 
said  nothing,  so  far  as  I  could  tell,  about 
these  grants.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  York  if  I  correctly  understood 
him? 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  part  the  Senator  is 
correct.  New  York  State  has  passed  a 
law  which  provides  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  gives  up  the  general  tele- 
phone tax  on  local  calls  the  State  will 
pick  it  up  and  use  it  for  educational  pur- 
poses. That  standby  legislation,  so- 
called,  would  not  now  be  effective,  in  the 
light  of  the  action  taken  in  the  Senate. 

Any  action  taken  by  any  State  would 
have  to  be  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posal now  made,  which  might  be  called 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise;  namely, 
that  40  percent  of  the  general  telephone 
tax  be  turned  over  to  the  States  for  use. 
It  Is  not  inherent  in  the  amendment  ttiat 
the  States  must  use  the  money  for  pol- 
lution control  or  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. The  purpose  as  to  the  use  of  the 
money  by  the  States  is  not  set  forth  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  the  Senator  from 
Utah  understands  it,  this  is  to  be  a  trade 
of  tax  revenues  for  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibilities, and  two  specific  responsibill- 
t,ies  are  set  forth.  As  I  understand  the 
President's  proposal,  if  a  State  were  to 
receive  40  percent  of  the  Federal  tax 
revenue  from  the  telephone  service  the 
State  would  then  give  up  any  claim  it 
had  upon  the  Federal  Government  for 
funds  to  support  vocational  education  or 
for  funds  as  grants  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities.  The  Sena- 
tor is  not  proposing  to  give  up  for  New 
York  any  of  the  funds  It  now  may  claim 
under  existing  law  for  these  two  pur- 
poses, is  he? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  correct. 
However,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
having  the  amendment  modified  to  limit 
the  credit  to  educational  expenses.  The 
legislation  passed  by  the  State  of  New 
York  is  in  a  field  in  which  Federal  re- 
sponsibility exists  or  in  which  legisla- 
tion has  been  or  will  shortly  be  enacted 
to  establish  a  measure  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility. Certainly  there  should  be  a  quid 
pro  quo. 


I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  statute  does 
allocate  the  funds  which  would  be  ob- 
tained to  a  purpose — namely,  educa- 
tion— as  to  which,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  has  been  a  strong  call  upon  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  and  assist- 
ance. If  all  of  the  States  did  what  New 
York  has  done  in  the  field  of  education, 
we  not  only  would  not  need  Federal  aid 
to  education  at  all  but.  in  addition,  we 
would  have  no  problem  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  education  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  is  so  troublesome  an 
issue  to  many  of  those  who  wish  to  have 
better  schools  and  who  wish  to  pay  better 
salaries  to  teachers,  but  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  possibility  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  the  processes  of  education. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Actually,  the  pro- 
posal would  make  it  possible  for  New 
York  to  continue  to  receive  the  grant 
money  for  vocaticmal  education  and  for 
the  waste  disposal  construction  and,  in 
addition,  to  receive  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  telephone  tax  money,  in  ex- 
change for  saying  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, "You  may  reduce  the  amount 
which  the  Federal  Government  might 
have  to  give  New  York  in  the  future 
if  the  Government  ever  adopts  a  pro- 
gram of  Federal  aid  to  education." 

I  cannot  believe,  if  the  bill  were 
passed  with  this  language,  that  Uie  State 
of  New  York  would  say,  "Deduct  the 
money  we  receive  from  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  telephone  tax  f  rran  our  share  of 
Federal  aid  to  education  If  and  when  the 
program  is  adopted."  It  would  be  ex- 
changing a  very  real  value  for  "pie  in 
the  sky." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Because  I  have  cited 
the  case  of  New  York  I  do  not  wish  to 
have  it  imderstood  that  this  would 
be  limited  to  the  State  of  New  York.  As 
I  say,  New  York  would  have  to  pass  new 
legislation  in  order  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  compromise  proposal,  as  would 
any  other  State.  Any  State  which 
passed  such  a  law  would  be  expected  to 
shoulder  some  of  the  responsibilities 
which  are  shared  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, if  the  State  took  the  income 
from  40  percent  of  the  Federal  telephone 
tax. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Action  Committee  on  Joint  Federal -State 
relationships  recommended  a  specific  re- 
lationship. The  committee  recom- 
mended an  exchange  of  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  telephone  tax  in  exchange  for 
the  assumption  of  full  responsibility  for 
the  vocational  education  and  for  waste 
treatment  construction  grants.  It  seems 
to  me  this  was  the  plain  offer.  Apparent- 
ly, it  was  rejected  by  the  Action  Com- 
mittee, eventually. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  adopt  a  pro- 
gram piecemeal  which  either  would 
move  us  into  this  field  or  would  enable 
some  States  to  say.  "No.  We  cannot  take 
over  these  two  things  because  we  have 
already  committed  the  use  of  this  re- 
leased Federal  telephone  tax  money  to 
some  other  equally  meritorious  pro- 
gram." 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  nationwide 
and  very  specific  exchange  of  values  in 
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this  case.  Therefore,  lacking  the  par- 
ticiilar  exchange.  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment  of  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  think  he 
has  done  very  well  to  propose  it,  because 
I  think  the  reastm  for  his  position  and 
the  position  which  I  espoiise  with  him  is 
best  shown  by  the  fact  that  people  who 
voted  OD.  different  sides  of  the  issue  in 
respect  to  continuing  the  telephone  tax 
can  unite  behind  this  amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  the  overall 
national  seciu'ity  interest,  and  the  ques- 
tion is.  Where  can  this  interest  be  best 
served?  In  the  State  or  in  the  Nation?  I 
do  not  think  we  should  hearken  back  to 
the  Kestnbaum  report  as  the  only  proof 
to  support  this  amendment.  I  think 
rather  the  national  seciu-ity  test,  the  na- 
tional interest  test,  is  the  proper  one. 
although  the  Kestnbaum  report  indi- 
cates that  this  is  the  kind  of  tax  in 
which  a  division  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  Govenunent  is  a  logical  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  say  the  national  security  Interest  for 
this  reason.  I  voted,  for  example,  to 
sustain  this  tax  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  the  amount  in- 
volved, which  is  estimated  in  the  com- 
mittee report  for  the  full  year  of  $450 
million,  and  for  1961  $338  million,  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  under  existing 
conditions.  But  I  believe  at  the  same 
time  where  responsibilities  are  carried 
by  States  wtilch  fit  Into  the  concept  of 
the  national  Interest  or  the  national  se- 
curity interest,  and  the  States  will  actu- 
ally carry  out  those  responsibilities  and 
actually  ask  their  residents  to  support 
those  responsibilities,  then  I  think  the 
State  has  an  excellent  case  for  partici- 
pation in  the  avails  of  the  tax.  In  other 
words.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  yielding  the 
tax.  It  should  go  for  the  national  se- 
ciirity  interest.  But  it  should  go  either 
on  the  national  or  on  the  State  level  or 
a  division  between  them.  I  think  my 
colleague  lib.  Kxating]  has  come  to  a 
right  division  between  them. 

There  are  no  hard,  fast,  and  ironclad 
rules  in  respect  of  these  tax  matters. 
Every  one  of  them  must  stand  on  its  own 
two  feet. 

It  might  have  been  observed  that  I 
voted  to  eliminate  the  transportation  tax 
a  little  while  ago,  though  I  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  telei^one  tax.  My  reason  for 
doing  so  is  that  the  national  security  in- 
terest requires  every  effort  we  can  make 
to  fortify  the  national  transportation 
system,  and  if  this  discourages,  as  it  does, 
a  utilization  of  the  national  transporta- 
tion system,  I  would  rather  give  them 
this  little  tax  break  that  amounts  to 
about  $150  million  for  a  full  year  than 
to  vote  them  more  subsidies,  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

I  make  that  statement  because  I  think 
my  colleague  [Mr.  Keating]  has  tried 
to  cut  this  pie  in  an  equitable  and  sensi- 
ble way,  especially  in  view  of  the  experi- 
ence of  our  State.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
statute  passed  by  the  State  legislature — 
which,  incidentally,  is  bill  Nos.  5418,  5538, 
introduced  4678.  passed  March  27,  1960 — 
purported  to  be  a  standby  law,  providing 
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that  11  the  Federal  telephone  tax  were 
repeals  d,  the  benefit  of  the  tax  would  be 
given  ( n  a  local  election  basis,  as  it  were, 
to  sch<  ol  districts  which  sought  to  take 
advani  age  of  It  for  their  particular  areas. 
Though  that  law  would  not  be  ap- 
pllcabli  to  the  situation  which  would 
prevai  shoiild  this  amendment  carry, 
nevert  leless  it  does  show  the  intention 
of  our  State  to  utilize  the  telephone  tax 
for  a  r  latter  of  the  highest  national  se- 
curity Interest  in  the  field  of  education. 
Therel  are  I  think  that  the  amendment. 
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it  may  not  suit  the  law  of  New 


York  light  now,  would  suit  New  York, 
and  w(  would  have  law  to  conform  to  it. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  ours  is 
one  Stpte  which  would  take  advantage 
of  it. 

In  olir  State  we  have  a  tradition  of 
standbfr  law.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
notabl !  examples  of  such  laws  concerned 
rent  cc  ntrol.  When  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment removed  rent  control.  New  York 
was  an  long  the  very  few,  if  not  the  only 
State,  that  had  a  standby  rent  control 
law,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  its  peo- 
ple, a  law  which  Governor  Dewey  had 
the  for  Bsight  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
put  up  »n  the  books. 

So,  n  the  field  we  are  discussing, 
Ooven  or  RockefeUer  has  induced  our 
State  egislature  to  put  a  statute  upon 
the  bo}ks  which  could  be  very  helpful 
to  New  York  If  the  majority  of  Congress 
believe  that  this  tax  should  go  off  on  the 
Federa .  level.  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
would  attempt  to  convince  Senators,  as 
I  see  it  to  vote  to  take  it  off.  It  depends 
upon  he  Judgment  of  Senators  as  to 
whether  they  believe  it  ought  to  stay 
on  or  3ff  in  terms  of  the  National  Es- 
tablish nent. 

So  a  though  I  believe  in  terms  of  the 
Nation  il  Establishment  the  tax  ought 
to  remEtin.  I  believe  also  that  if  a  State 
will  ca  Ty  out  a  function  uniquely  with- 
in its  own  power,  to  wit.  education, 
which  makes  a  decisive  contribution  to 
the  national  security  interest,  the  very 
purpos;  for  which  we  retain  this  tax. 
then  t  lat  State  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  sha'e  in  the  avails  of  a  tax  for  that 
purpoG^ 
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York  has  shown  its  intention  to 
although  its  particular  law  will 

have  that  result, 
not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
the  purpose  for  which  my  own 
would  propose  to  use  its  own 
of  such  a  tax  if  it  were  made 
avallaMe.  There  is  no  single  domestic 
reform  with  the  exception  of  equal  op- 
portimlty  for  all  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  more  urgent  to  the  na- 
securlty  interest  than  a  fortifi- 
of  our  educational  system. 
York,  as  everybody  knows,  under 
RockefeUer,  when  he  first  be- 
(^vemor,  imposed  upon  Itself  ad- 
taxes,  which  is  pretty  imheard 
days.  The  imposition  of  the 
pas  an  act  of  political  courage, 
to  try  to  do  the  best  New  York 
for  its  educational  system. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  peo- 
New  York  are  not  first  taxing 
thems^ves  to  the  hilt  before  looking  to 
sources  of  revenue  for  this  ex- 
desirable  purpose  in  our  national 
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I  think  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KxatimgI  has  done  a  fair 
thing  in  proposing  the  amendment.  I 
am  honored  to  join  with  him  in  it,  based 
upon  the  findings  of  the  Kestnbaum 
Commission,  as  to  a  fair  division  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments  of 
a  tax  of  this  character,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  proposal  carries  out  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  findings.  I  am  sure 
many  Senators  have  feelings  of  concern 
in  their  own  hearts  as  to  whether  this 
was  exactly  the  right  course  to  follow, 
but  in  any  case  the  majority  decided 
that  at  a  time  like  this,  the  national 
security  in  their  view  required  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  tax.  I  believe  my  col- 
league has  shown  us  a  way  which,  hav- 
ing asserted  that  principle,  we  could 
nonetheless  make  some  of  these  funds 
available  on  a  fair  division  basis  which 
I  have  described  for  a  purpose  which  Is 
fundamental  and  essential  to  the  whole 
national  security  interest,  to  wit,  the 
purpose  of  education. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Utah  [Mr.  Bknnktt]  has 
made  a  proper  answer  to  the  point  made 
by  my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  by  pointing  out  that 
in  the  Kestnbaimi  Commission's  report 
the  specific  purpose  of  national  educa- 
tion and  pollution  were  referred  to.  I 
say  that  because  I  believe  the  Important 
thing  is  the  question  of  what  conduces 
to  the  very  purpose  for  which  we  are 
continuing  this  tax.  I  think  what  is  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  majority 
here  in  continuing  the  tax  is  the  over- 
riding national  security  Interest.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  the  educational 
purpose  which  New  York  contemplates, 
and  which  we  have  every  right  to  be- 
lieve other  States  will  continue,  is  very 
much  more  directly,  as  of  this  writing, 
related  to  the  national  security  inteiest 
tlian  would  be  even  the  specific  uses 
referred  to  in  the  Kestnbaum  report. 

So  I  join  with  my  colleague  not  only 
in  word  but  in  deed,  and  with  great  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  in  putting  forward 
this  amendment.  I  hope  that  It  may 
have  the  affirmative  approval  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  with  the  authority  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  urging  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated.  This  is  a  serious  amendment. 
If  we  take  40  percent  of  the  telephone 
tax  and  divert  It  to  States,  $185  million 
is  involved.  FVirty  percent  of  various 
other  types  of  taxes  might  then  be  di- 
verted to  States  also. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  sufficient  problems  already 
without  trying  to  add  to  them  with  this 
type  of  legislation.  There  may  be  a 
time  when  the  general  telephone  tax 
will  be  dropped.  If  and  when  the  gen- 
eral telephone  tax  is  dropped,  then  the 
suggestion  which  was  made  a  while  ago 
of  picking  it  up  within  the  States  and 
using  it  for  certain  purposes  may  then 
be  timely. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett)  made  a  very  proper  point  in 
saying  that  the  recommendations  which 
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were     quoted     were     recommendations 
made  In  exchange  for  something  else. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  re- 
sponsibilities. 

If  it  is  relieved  of  this  source  of  reve- 
nue, then  certain  other  funds  can  be 
taken  away  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  they  have  been  using  to  meet 
those  responsibilities.  As  long  as  the 
trade  Is  not  made,  action  cannot  be 
taken  unilaterally. 

If  we  were  suddenly  to  say,  "We  will 
give  40  percent  of  the  telephone  tax  to 
the  States  ready  tci  receive  it,"  New 
York  State  may  be  the  only  State  which 
has  passed  legislation  in  the  field  I 
think  it  is  not,  but  if  it  were  the  only 
State,  and  word  went  out  that  40  per- 
cent of  the  telephone  tax  was  going  back 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  how  long 
would  It  take  legislators  of  other  States 
to  pass  bills  to  receive  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  taxes  in  their  States,  as  well? 

They  could  or  could  not.  as  they 
wished,  luider  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  make  provision  for  any 
type  of  education.  In  fact,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  require  them  to  spend 
one  penny  for  education.  They  could 
use  all  the  money  for  roads  or  schools 
or  for  the  policing  of  highways,  or  on 
anything  to  which  they  may  wish  to 
devote  it.  To  take  40  percent  of  the 
telephone  tax  and  turn  it  over  to  the 
States  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  yielding,  because  he  sug- 
gested to  my  mind  a  point  I  was  going 
to  make.  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
States  would  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity If  it  were  afforded.  Ne^v  York 
certainly  would  not  be  the  only  one  to 
do  so.  The  Senator  said  one  other  thing 
which  I  think  .is  very  important,  that 
the  law  passed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
is  by  no  means  the  main  one,  although 
it  looks  now  as  if  we  will  continue  the 
telephone  tax  in  the  national  establish- 
ment for  the  overriding  reasons  which 
impel  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  includ- 
ing myself.  This  should  be  said  in  fair- 
ness, and  I  am  glad  the  Senator,  being 
on  the  other  side,  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  ANDEFISON.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  agree  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  said,  how- 
ever, and  I  know  I  also  express  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
against  the  amendment,  and  the  feeling 
also  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  believe  that  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would  open 
a  Pandora's  box,  and  I  shall  certainly 
oppose  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  opEK)sing  this  amendment.  It 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  tax  re- 
duction to  perhaps  only  two  or  three 
States  at  this  time.  If  we  are  to  revise 
the  tax  laws  we  should  revise  them  af- 


firmatively across  the;  board  for  tax- 
payers in  all  States,  not  just  In  certain 
areas.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated  although  I  recognize  the  argu- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York.  I  appreciate  their 
position,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beheve  the  con- 
ferees on  the  bill  will  have  enough  to  do 
and  enough  problems  to  settle  before 
the  30th  of  June  without  adding  this 
very  complicated  amendment. 


COLD   WAR  VICTIMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
legislative  machine  gets  rolling  In  the 
fashion  to  which  we  sometimes  become 
accustomed,  and  since  this  may  be  my 
only  opportunity  to  do  so,  I  should  like 
to  take  a  few  minutes  on  a  very  vital 
subject. 

Pew  Americans  are  aware  of  the  num- 
ber of  incidents  in  which  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  lost  as  a  result  of  cold 
war  incidents.  The  Francis  Powers  case 
is  a  worldwide  cause  celebre,  but  there 
have  been  a  number  of  other  encounters 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  which  have  at- 
tracted no  attention  at  all. 

Recently  I  was  furnished  a  list  of  15 
known  cases  in  which  \JS.  planes  have 
been  shot  down  by  Soviet  bloc  forces  dur- 
ing the  cold  war.  A  total  of  87  Air  Force 
crewmen  are  dead  or  missing  as  a  result 
of  these  incidents. 

Instead  of  reading  the  list  at  this  time, 
and  taking  the  time  of  the  Senate  under 
the  present  circumstances,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  list  that  I  have 
referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1.  Navy  PrlvRleer  shot  down  in  the  Baltic 
Sea,  April  8,  1950.  Ten  crew  members  miss- 
ing. 

2.  Navy  P-2V  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighters 
off  Vladivostok,  November  6.  1951.  Ten  crew 
members  missing. 

3.  USAF  C-47  forced  down  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers near  Papa,  Hungary.  November  18,  1951. 
Pour  crew  members  returned  to  U.S.  ciistody. 

4.  USAF  B-29  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighters 
off  northern  Japan.  October  7,  1952.  Eight 
crew  members  missing. 

5.  Navy  P-2V  shot  down  by  Chlcom  AAA 
off  Swatow,  January  18,  1953.  Seven  crew 
members  rescued,  six  missing. 

6.  USAF  F-84  shot  down  by  Czech  MIG 
fighter  near  Sasselberg,  Germany,  March  10, 
1953.  Pilot  returned  to  U.S.  custody  unin- 
jured. 

7.  USAF  RB-50  shot  down  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers off  Cape  Povorotny,  July  29.  1953.  One 
crew  member  survived,  16  missing. 

8.  Navy  P-2V  shot  down  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers over  Sea  of  Japan.  September  4,  1954. 
One  crew  member  missing,  nine  rescued. 

9.  USAF  B-29  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighters 
over  Hokkaido,  Japan.  November  7,  1954. 
One  crew  member  killed.  10  Injured. 

10.  Navy  P-2V  shot  down  by  Soviet  fighters 
In  Bering  Strait,  June  22,  1955.  Aircraft 
landed  In  U.S.  territory,  crew  remained  in 
U.S.  custody. 

11.  USA  T-6  shot  down  near  Korean  de- 
militarized zone,  August  19,  1955.  One  crew 
member  killed,  one  injured  and  returned  to 
U.S.  custody. 

12.  Navy  P-4M  shot  down  by  Chicom  air- 
craft 32  miles  east  of  Wenchow,  August  22, 
1956.     Sixteen  crew  members  missing. 


13.  USAF  F-88  shot  down  over  demili- 
tarized zone  in  Korea  by  NK  AAA.  Pilot  un- 
injured, returned  to  U.S.  custody.         , 

14.  USAF  C-118  shot  down  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers over  Armenia.  June  27,  1958.  All  nine 
crew  members.  Including  one  Injured,  re- 
turned to  U.S.  custody. 

15.  USAF  C-130  shot  down  by  Soviet  fight- 
ers in  Soviet  territory  near  Turkish  border, 
September  2.  1958.  Bodies  of  six  crew  mem- 
bers returned  to  U.S.  custody,  11  others 
missing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  known  Incidents.  In  recent  months 
I  have  had  coirespondence  with  a  con- 
stituent. Mrs.  James  N.  Barker,  of 
Bronxvllle,  N.Y.,  which  indicates  that 
there  may  have  been  scores  of  other 
encounters  of  a  similar  nature  in  which 
the  facts  are  not  completely  verifiable. 

On  October  2. 1959.  Mrs.  Barker's  hus- 
band, 1st  Lt.  James  N.  Barker,  stationed 
in  Misawa,  Japan,  was  assigned  the  mis- 
sion of  intercepting  and  Identifying  two 
tracks  detected  off  the  coast  of  Japan 
by  American  radar  equipment.  Within 
less  than  an  hour,  Lieutenant  Barker 
sighted  the  imknown  objects  and  re- 
ported them  to  be  Soviet  aircraft.  Sev- 
eral other  messages  were  exchanged  be- 
tween Lieutenant  Barker  and  his  home 
base  but  within  a  short  time,  radio  and 
radar  contact  with  him  was  lost.  When 
communications  could  not  be  regained 
and  upon  a  pickup  of  a  short  emergency 
signal,  air  rescue  aircraft  were  dis- 
patched to  the  area  of  his  last  known 
contact.  An  extensive  air  and  sea 
search  wsis  conducted  but  no  sign  of 
Lieutenant  Barker  or  his  plane  was  ever 
detected,  and  he  is  officially  presiuned 
to  be  dead. 

Mrs.  Barker  is  now  a  widow  with  three 
small  children.  She  has  been  left  with 
practically  no  means  of  support  for 
either  herself  or  her  little  family. 

My  first  concern  in  looking  into  this 
case  was  in  connection  with  the  p>ossible 
Introduction  of  a  private  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  Lieutenant  Barker's  family.  I 
know  that  the  American  people  would 
be  disappointed  if  they  realized  that  the 
families  of  servicemen  Involved  in  such 
hazardous  cold  war  missions  were  not 
provided  any  measure  of  security  by  the 
Government. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  situation 
calls  for  general  legislation.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
involved  In  such  incidents  deserve  the 
same  treatment  as  was  accorded  the 
participants  in  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  These  are  brave  men 
subject  to  the  same  type  of  risks  and 
dangers  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
during  actual  war.  The  cold  war,  which 
shows  no  sign  of  terminating  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  has  placed  many  of 
our  troops  in  the  kind  of  Jeopardy 
which  was  not  anticipated  when  the 
special  benefit  programs  for  war-time 
veterans  were  allowed  to  lapse  following 
the  Korean  confiict. 

I  Intend  to  propose  today  legislation  to 
deal  with  this  new  problem.  My  bill 
would  extend  to  veterans  who  are  Injured 
outside  the  United  States  by  hostile  or 
warlike  acts  the  major  benefits  now 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea.  It  would  provide  pension 
benefits  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
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senricemen  injured  or  killed  by  such  acts 
identical  to  those  provided  to  widows  and 
children  of  hot  war  veterans.  It  wotild 
extend  to  such  veterans  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  benefits  afforded  World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans.  It 
would  likewise  extend  to  the  children  of 
such  veterans  who  die  of  service-con- 
nected disabilities  the  same  educational 
assistance  provided  children  of  World 
War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans.  It 
would  lu'ovide  the  same  assistance  in 
obtaining  an  auUnxvobile  to  such  veter- 
ans as  was  provided  for  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  coiLfllct. 
Finally,  it  would  make  applicable  to  such 
veterans  the  exemption  accorded  to  re- 
tired service  personnel  disabled  in  com- 
bat or  during  a  period  of  war  from  the 
$10,000  limitation  on  retirement  pay 
which  would  otherwise  be  applicable. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  face  up  to  this 
new  a£9>ect  of  the  current  international 
situation.  While  we  have  been  techni- 
cijly  at  peace  for  several  years,  it  is 
apparent  that  many  American  service- 
men have  had  to  engage  in  activities  un- 
der warlike  conditions.  I  believe  that  we 
have  unwittingly  neglected  to  accord 
these  courageous  men  and  their  depend- 
ents the  same  benefits  and  protections 
which  we  so  willingly  bestowed  on  their 
comrades  who  were  exposed  to  similar 
risks  during  periods  of  official  war. 

Therefore.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
killed  or  woxmded  in  disturbances  other 
than  a  state  of  war.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3705)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Ckxle,  to  provide  certain 
benefits  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  killed  or  wounded  in  disturbances 
other  than  a  state  of  war,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Kkating,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  Section  101  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(38)  The  term  'apparent  hostile  act' 
means  an  encounter,  assault,  or  other  act 
of  a  warlike  nature  committed  on  or  after 
December  7,  1941,  outside  the  United  States 
involving  a  member  of  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  In  his  capacity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States : 

(2)  Section  541  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  following  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  before  the  word  "pension":  "and 
to  the  widow  of  each  veteran  who  suffered 
an  Injury  In  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result 
of  an  apparent  hostile  act,"; 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  following  in  subsec- 
tion (e)(1)  before  the  semicolon  after  the 
words  "Korean  conlllct  veteran":  ",  or  (D) 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after 
his  separation  or  release  from  service  in  the 
case  of  a  widow  of  a  veteran  who  suffered 


injuhr  ii^  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of 
appa  rent  hostile  act";  and 

l^  amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 


an 

an 

(C) 
follows 

"§541.  IwidowB  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans,  or  of 
veterans   injured   by   an   apparent 
hostile  act". 
Section  642  Is  amended — 
r  inserting  the  foUowlng  In  subsec- 
before  the  words  "pension  at  the 
rate":  "and  to  the  child  or  children 
deceased  veterans  who  suffered  an 
the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  an 
hostUe  act,";  and 
amending  the  catchllne  to  read  as 


n 


l.y 


(3) 

(A) 
tlon  (a 
monthly 
of  tauct 
Injury 
appare4t 

(B) 
follows 

'f  542.  jChlldren  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans,  or  of 
veterans  Injiired  by  an  apparent 
hostile  act". 

(4)   "the  analysis  of  chapter  15  is  amended 
by  strU  Ing  out  the  following  Items : 

'541.  iwlldows   of   World   War   I.    World   War 
II,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans. 

"542.  Clilldren  of  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans." 
iniertlng  the  following  items  In  place 


and 
thereof 

"541. 


\tldows  of  World  War  I.  World  War 
n,  or  Korean  conflict  veterans,  or  of 
veterans  Injured  by  an  apparent  hos- 
tile act. 

'542.  Children  of  World  War  I.  World  War 

II,   or   Korean    conflict   veterans,   or 

of  veterans  Injured  by  an  apparent 

hosUle  act." 

(5)   "iTie    subtitle    In    subchapter    in    of 

chaptei   15  preceding  section  541  Is  amended 

to  read  as  follows: 

"WOELD  WAK  I,  WOU.D  WAK  n,  KOKXAM  COKrUCT. 
AKD  \  KTXaAKS  INJUBXD  BY  AM  APPAaENT  HOS- 
TUJE     LCT". 


(6) 

(A) 
tlon    ( I 
".  and 
nee ted 
curred 
apparent 
the  las: 
insertli  g 

"(3) 
afforde<  i 
connec  ed 
Incurrel 
an  apparent 
lowing 
nod  of 

"(4) 
paragraphs 
where  i 
or    hav 
tional 
of   the 
(A) 

trainlni : 
rlod  of 
period 

(C) 


on 

War  II 
Ice  was 
and 

(D) 
conflict 
sertlng 
World 

(7) 
amended 
Ing  from 
duty  u 
act" 


after 


Jxine  20 


i  ectlon  1502  Is  amended — 
)y  Inserting  the  following  in  subsec- 
before   the   words   "which   is.   or": 
Bvery  veteran  who  has  a  service-con- 
Usablllty  resulting  from  an  Injury  in- 
n  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of  an 
hoetUe  act,";    (B)    by  striking  out 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)(2)    and 
the    following    in    place    thereof: 
Vocational  rehabilitation  may  not  be 
a  veteran  on  account  of  a  service- 
disability  resulting  from  an  injury 
in  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of 
hostile  act  after  nine  years  fol- 
bis  discharge  or  release  from  the  pe- 
lervice  in  which  such  In jvu-y  occurred . 
Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
(2)    and    (3)    of  this  subsection, 
veteran  is  prevented  from  entering, 
ng   entered,   from    completing   voca- 
ifehabilltatlon  training,  biecause  of  one 
reasons   set   forth  In   subparagraphs 
(C)    of   paragraph    (1),    such 
may  be  afforded  him  during  a  pe- 
not  to  exceed  four  years  beyond  the 
(itherwlse  applicable  to  him."; 
;  (aragraph    (3)    of    subsection    (c)    is 
as  "(5)"  and  amended  to  read 


th  rough 


redeslg  lated 
as  folio  vs: 

"(5)    Vocational    rehabilitation    may    not 
be  affoi  ded  outside  of  a  State  to  a  veteran 
accc  unt  of  service  subsequent  to  World 
if  the  veteran  at  the  time  of  his  serv- 
not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States."; 


1»y  striking   out    the   words    "Korean 

service"  In  subsection   (d)    and  In- 

the    words    "service    subsequent    to 

Var  n"  in  place  thereof. 

^tlon  1701(a)(1)   and  (d)   are  each 

by  Inserting  the  words  ",  or  result- 

an  Injury  Incurred  In  the  line  of 

the  result  of  an  apparent  hostile 

the  words  "Korean  conflict". 


(8)  Section  1901(a)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  ",  or  resulting  from  an 
Injiu-y  incurred  in  the  line  of  duty  as  the 
result  of  an  apparent  hostile  act"  after  the 
words  "Korean  conflict". 

Sac.  2.  Subsection  212(b)  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1932,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  69a),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  after  the 
words  "chapter  11  of  title  38)"  and  Inserting 
the  following  In  place  thereof:  ",  or  (3)  as 
a  result  of  an  injury  In  line  of  duty  because 
of  an  apparent  hostile  act,  as  defined  In 
section  101(28)  of  title  38." 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  Is  effective  from  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  However,  no  p>enon  is  entitled 
to  any  accrued  benefits  under  this  Act  for 
the  period  between  December  7,  1941  and  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  15 
instances  to  which  I  just  had  listed  in 
the  Record.  I  have  included  here  the 
types  of  aircraft,  where  they  were  shot 
down  or  brought  down  and  the  number 
of  crew  members  who  were  missing  or 
known  to  be  dead  or  rescued  in  each 
instance. 

I  feel  that  if  every  Senator  had  had 
the  opportunity,  as  I  did,  as  a  result  of 
my  visit  with  Mrs.  Barker,  to  examine 
this  problem  carefully,  there  is  not  one 
who  would  not  feel  as  I  do  that  It  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  promptly  to  make  pro- 
visions for  the  courageous  men  who  have 
made  great  sacrifices  for  their  country 
in  this  unusual  i>eriod  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves. 


PUBLIC   DEBT   AND   TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OF  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for  a 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  .section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  wishes  to  speak  on 
the  amendment,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  fMr.  Keating!  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  designated  "ft- 
17-60-J."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  but  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  At  the 
end  of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  the 
following : 

Section  1.  Amekdment  of  1954  Code. 

Whenever  an  amendment  Is  expressed  in 
terms  of  an  amendment  to  a  section  of  other 
provision,  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
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as  to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954. 

Sex-.  2.  Withholding  or  Income  Tax  on  In- 
terest AND  Dividends. 

(a)  In  General. — Subtitle  A  (relating  to 
Income  taxes)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof   the  following  new  chapter: 

■chapter    7 — collection   of   income   tax    at 

SOURCE    ON    interest    AND    DIVIDENDS 

"Subchapter  A.  Interest. 
••Subchapter  B.  Dividends. 
"SuBCHAPTia  C.  General  provisions. 

Subchapter  A — Interest 

"Sec.  1601.  Income  tax  collected  at  source 
on  interest. 

"Sec   1602.  Exemptions. 

•Sbc.  1601.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Source 
ON  Interest. 

'•(a)        REQUnUEMENT       OF       WITHHOLDING. — 

Every  person  (other  than  an  individual) 
making  pajrment  after  December  31,  1960,  of 
interest  shall  deduct  and  withhold  on  euch 
interest  a  tax  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
amount  thereof.  If  the  withholding  agent 
is  unable  to  determine  the  person  to  whom 
the  Interest  is  payable,  such  tax  shall  be  de- 
ducted and  withheld  at  the  time  payment 
thereof  would  be  made  if  such  per8<.>n  were 
known. 

"(b)  Interest  Defindj. — For  purpxjses  of 
this    chapter,    the    term    •interest'    means — 

"(1)  interest  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 61(a) (4),  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  obligation  described 
In  section  454  (a)  or  (b)  (relating  to  non- 
interest  bearing  obligations  issued  at  a  dis- 
count), the  amount  by  which  the  amount 
paid  on  surrender  or  redemption  of  such  ob- 
ligation exceeds  the  price  for  which  such  ob- 
ligation was  Issued. 

"(c)    Credit  for  Tax  Withheld. — 

"FV^r  credit,  against  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  income,  of  amounts  required 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion, see  section  39. 

"Sec.  1602.  Exemptions. 

"(a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1601  shall  not  apply  to — 

"(1)  Any  Interest  which.  Irrespective  of 
the  person  to  whom  payable.  Is  wholly 
exempt  from  taxation  under  chapter  1. 

"(2)  Interest  paid  to — 

"(A)    the  United  States, 

"(B)  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
of  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"(C)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing. 

"(3)    Interest  paid  to  or  by — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government, 

"(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign 
government, 

"(C)    an  International  organization, 

"(D)  a  wholly  owned  instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  foreign  govern- 
ments, political  subdivisions  thereof,  or  in- 
ternational organizations, 

"(E)  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged  in 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"(F)   a  nonresident  alien  Individual,  or 

"(O)    a  partnership  not  engaged  in  trade 
or   business   within   the   United   States   and' 
composed   in   whole   or  part  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals. 

"  ( 4 )  Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  to  an- 
other corp>oration  If  both  corporations  are 
members  of  the  same  aflUiated  group  which 
filed  a  consolidated  return  under  chapter 
6  for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  payor 
corporation. 

"(b)  iDENTincATioN  OF  RECIPIENT. — Para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  payment  of  In- 
terest only  If,  at  the  time  of  payment,  the 
recipient  of  such  Interest  has  been  Identified 


to  the  withholding  agent  as  a  government, 
organization,  or  person  described  In  such 
paragraphs. 

"Subchapter  B — Dividends 

"Sec.  1611.  Income  tax  collected  at  source 
on  dividends. 

"Sec.  1612.  Exemptions. 

"Sec.  1611.  Income  Tax  Collected  at  Source 
ON  Dividends. 

"(a)  Requirements  or  Withholding. — 
Every  person  malting  payment  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1960,  of  a  dividend  shall  deduct  and 
withhold  on  such  dividend  a  tax  equal  to  20 
percent  of  the  amount  thereof.  If  the  with- 
holding agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  dividend  is  payable,  such 
tax  shall  be  deducted  and  withheld  at  the 
time  payment  thereof  would  be  made  If 
such  person  were  known. 

"(b)  Dividend  Defined. — For  purjxyses  of 
this  chapter,  the  term  'dividend'  means — 

"(1)  any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  is  a  dividend  (as  defined  in  section 
316); 

"(2)  a  payment  made  by  a  stockbroker  to 
any  person  as  a  substitute  for  a  dividend  (as 
defined  in  section  316)  on  which  a  tax  is 
required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chapter;   and 

■'  ( 3 )  a  payment  ( whether  or  not  desig- 
nated as  a  dividend )  by  a  mutvial  savings 
bank,  savings  and  loan  association,  building 
and  loan  association,  coojjerative  bank, 
homestead  association,  credit  imion,  or  simi- 
lar organization,  in  respect  of  withdrawable 
or  repurchasable  shares,  investment  certifi- 
cates, or  deposits. 

"(c)  Withholding  Where  Amount  of 
Dividend  Is  Unknown. — If  the  withholding 
agent  is  unable  to  determine  the  pcH-tlon 
of  a  distribution  which  Is  a  dividend,  the 
tax  required  to  be  deducted  and  withheld 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  computed  on 
the  entire  amount  of  the  distribution. 

"(d)    CREorr  for  Tax  Withheld. — 

"For  credit,  against  the  Income  tax  of  the 
recipient  of  the  Income,  of  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  luider 
this  section,  see  section  39. 

"Sec.  1612.  EitEMPnoNS. 

(a)  In  General. — The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1611  shall  not  apply  to — 

"( 1 )  a  dividend  paid  in  the  stock  or  rights 
to  acquire  the  stock  of  the  distributing 
corporation  whether  or  not  the  recipient  of 
such  stock  or  rights  had  an  option  to  be  paid 
in  money,  or  other  prop>erty.  In  lieu  of  such 
stock  or  rights; 

"(2)  distributions  (other  than  capital  gain 
dividends  described  in  section  852(b)(3)(C) 
to  shareholders  which  are  treated  under 
chapter  1  as  amounts  received  on  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  property,  or  distributions  with 
respect  to  which  gain  or  loss  is  not  recog- 
nized under  chapter  1   to  the  shareholders; 

"(3)  any  amount  which  is  Includible  In 
gross  income  as  a  taxable  dividend  under 
the  provisions  of  section  302  or  303  (relating 
to  redemptions  of  stock) ,  section  354(b)  (re- 
lating to  receipt  of  prop)erty  on  transfer  to 
corporation  controlled  by  the  transferor) , 
section  366  (relating  to  receipt  of  additional 
consideration  in  connection  with  certain 
reorganizations),  or  section  1081(e)(2)  (re- 
lating to  certain  distributions  pursuant  to 
order  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission) ; 

"(4)  amounts  treated  under  section  1373 
as  amounts  distributed  as  dividends; 

"(5)   dividends  paid  to — 

"(A)   the  United  States, 

"(B)  a  State,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  of  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or 

"(C)  a  wholly  owned  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing; 

"(6)  Dividends  paid 


"  ( A )   a  foreign  government, 

"(B)  a  political  subdivision  of  any  foreign 
government, 

"(C)   an  International  organization , 

"(D)  a  wholly  owned  Instrumentality  or 
agency  of  any  one  or  more  foreign  govern- 
ments or  political  subdivisions  thereof,  or 
International  organizations, 

"(E)  a  foreign  corporation  not  engaged  In 
trade  or  business  within  the  United  States, 

"(P)    a  nonresident  alien  individual,  or 

"(G)  a  partnership  not  engaged  In  trade 
or  business  within  the  United  States  and 
composed  In  whole  or  part  of  nonresident 
alien  individuals; 

"(7)  dividends  paid  by  a  foreign  cor- 
poration not  engag<'d  In  trade  or  business 
within  the  United  States; 

"(8)  dividends  paid  by  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank,  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  home  loan 
bank,  central  bank  for  cooperatives,  or  bank 
for  cooperatives; 

"(9)  dividends  paid  by  a  corporation  to 
another  corporation  if  both  corporations  are 
members  of  the  same  affiliated  group  which 
filed  a  consolidated  return  under  chapter  6 
for  the  preceding  taxable  year  of  the  payor 
corporation. 

"(b)  iDENTincATiON  OF  RECIPIENT. — Para- 
graphs (5)  and  (6)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  payment  of  divi- 
dends only  if,  at  the  time  of  payment,  the 
recipient  of  such  dividends  has  been  Identi- 
fied to  the  withholding  agent  as  a  govern- 
ment, organization,  or  person  described  In 
such  paragraphs. 

"Subc/iapfcr  C — General  provisions 

"Sec.  1621.  Returns  and  payment. 

"Sec.  1622.  Refund  or  credit  of  tax  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

"Sec.  1623.  Refund  of  tax  to  individuals 
not  required  to  file  income  tax  returns. 

"Sec.  1624.  Credit  for  regulated  invest- 
ment companies  and  personal  holding  com- 
panies. 

"Sec.  1625.  Failure  to  file  returns. 

"Sec.  1626.  NondeductlbUIty  of  tax  In 
computing  taxable  Income. 

"Sec.  1627.  Definitions. 

"Sec.   1621.  Returns  and  Payment. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Every  person  re- 
quired under  this  chapter  to  deduct  and 
withhold  any  tax  shall  make  a  return  of  such 
tax  and  shall  pay  such  tax,  at  such  time,  for 
such  period,  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, by  making  a  rettirn  of  the  total 
amount  of  Interest  and  the  total  amount  of 
dividends  with  respect  to  which  tax  Is  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  by  such 
person  under  this  chapter  for  such  period 
and  paying  a  tax,  for  which  such  person  shall 
be  liable.  In  an  amount  equal  to  20  percent 
of  each  such  total. 

"(b)  Governmental  Payor. — If  the  person 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  Is  the  United 
States,  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, a  possession  of  the  United  States  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
of  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing,  the  re- 
turn and  pajrment  required  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  made  by  any  ofllcer  or  employer  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  such  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  of  such  possession  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  of  such  agency  or  Instrumentality,  as 
the  case  may  be,  having  control  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  or  dividend,  or  appro- 
priately designated  for  that  purpose. 

"(c)  Adjustment  of  Tax. — If  more  or  less 
than  the  correct  amount  of  tax  due  for  any 
period  under  subsection  (a)  Is  paid  with  re- 
spect to  such  period,  proper  adjustments 
with  respect  to  the  tax  shall  be  made,  with- 
out Interest,  In  such  manner  and  at  such 
times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations 
made  under  this  chapter. 
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"(d)    iNDElCNinCATION      OT      WRBROUIXNG 

AcKMr. — A  wlthholdlBc  Mient  ahaU  not  b« 
liable,  except  u  provided  In  lubneUon  <»). 
to  any  penon  for  tht  uaoont  of  any  tax 
requirwl  to  be  deducted  and  wltbbeld  under 
this  chapter. 
"Sec.  1822.  Ramro  o«  CaKorr  or  Tax  to  Tax- 

EXKMTT   OaOAinZATIOIfS. 

"In  the  caae  of  a  penon  which  la  exempt 
from  the  tax  Impoeed  by  chapter  1,  If  the 
amount  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held aa  tax  under  this  chapter  with  respect 
to  Interest  and  dividends  recetved  by  it  dur- 
ing any  calendar  quarter  exceeds  the  credit 
claimed  by  and  allowed  to  such  person  under 
section  S506  (relating  to  credit  against  em- 
ployment taxes)  for  such  qiuurter,  the  excess 
shall  be  jnmedlately  refunded  or  credit  to 
such  person  as  an  overpayment  of  the  tax 
tiYipmi^rt  by  this  chapter,  but  only  If  claim 
therefor  is  filed  (or.  If  no  claim  Is  filed.  If 
credit  or  refund  Is  made)  after  the  close  of 
such  calendar  quarter  and  on  or  before 
March  15  of  the  fourth  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  the  close  of  such  calendar  quarts. 
Mo  interest  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  refund  or  credit  for  any 
period  before  the  date  on  which  claim  for 
such  refund  or  credit  is  filed  or  before  ICarch 
16  of  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  In  respect  of  which 
such  refxind  or  credit  is  claimed,  whichever 
date  is  the  later. 

"Sue.  1823.  RxruMD  or  Tax  to  IwDivroTJALS 
NOT  Requikzd  to  Pn.E  Income 
Tax  RsTxraNB. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  certifies 
(in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  prescribes  by  regulations) 
with  respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  re- 
ceived by  him  during  any  calendar  quarter 
that  he  reasonably  believes  (at  the  time  of 
such  certification)  that — 

"(1)  he  win  not,  for  the  taxable  year  of 
which  such  calendar  quarter  is  a  part,  have 
a  gross  income  of  4400  or  more,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has 
or  will  attain  the  age  of  86  before  the  close 
of  such  taxable  year,  he  will  not.  for  such 
taxable  year,  have  a  gross  Income  of  $1,200 
or  more, 

the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  as  tax  under  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  received  by 
him  during  such  calendar  quarter  shall  be 
Immediately  refunded  to  him  as  an  over- 
payment of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter, 
but  only  if  claim  therefor  is  filed  (or,  if  no 
claim  is  filed.  If  refund  is  made)  after  the 
close  of  such  calendar  quarter  and  on  or 
before  April  15  of  the  fourth  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter.  No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  or 
paid  with  respect  to  any  such  refund  for 
any  period  before  the  date  on  which  claim 
for  such  refund  Is  filed  or  before  April  16 
of  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the  close  of 
the  calendar  quarter  In  respect  of  which  such 
refimd  is  claimed,  whichever  date  Is  the 
later. 

"Sxc.  1624.  Cxzorr    roa    Rsculated    Invxst- 

MXNT       COMPANIXS       AND       PZX- 
aOMAL    HOUUNfl   OOMFAKIXB. 

"In  the  case  of  any  withholding  agent 
which  is  a  regulated  investment  company 
(as  defined  in  section  861)  or  a  personal 
holding  compfuiy  (as  defined  in  section  542), 
the  amount  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  as  tax  under  this  chapter  with 
respect  to  Interest  and  dividends  received  by 
It  during  a  taxable  year  shall  be  allowed, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate,  as  a  credit  against  (but 
not  in  excess  of)  the  tax  for  which  such 
withholding  agent  is  liable  under  section 
1621  (a)  in  respect  of  dividends  paid  by  it 
during  such  year.  Fen-  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  dividend  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing  been  paid  within  a  taxable  year — 


'(1)    in  the  ease  of  a  regulated  invest- 
campany.  If  treated  as  paid  during 
taxable  year  under  section  8S6(a),  or 
in  the  case  of   a  personal   holding 
',  to  the  extent  elected  under  sec- 
(b),  in  determining  tlie  dividends 
detluctlon  for  purjxjees  of  the  personal 
company  tax,  in  the  return  for  such 


such 

"(2) 
compai)y 
tlon 
paid 
holding 
year 
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cue 


"Src. 
"In 
return 
the  tlnle 
the 
law, 
due  to 
neglect, 
quired 
be  less 


FAn.uxz  To  Pn-x  RrruaNS. 

,  of  a  failure  to  make  and  file  any 

required  under  this  chapter  within 

prescribed  by  law  or  prescribed  by 

•y  or  his  delegate  in  pursuance  of 

It  Is  shown  that  such  failure  Is 

reasonable  cause  and  not  to  willful 
the  addition  to  the  tax  or  taxes  re- 
;o  be  shown  on  such  return  shall  not 
;han  |5. 
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NoNDiDtrcTiBnJTT  or  Tax  in 
CoicruTiNC  Taxable  Income. 
"Any  tax  deducted  and  withheld  under 
this  chi  ipter  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion In  computing  taxable  Income  for  the 
purpoM  of  any  tax  on  Income  Imposed  by 
Act  of  <  Congress. 

1  r27. 
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Dai' IN  mows. 
piuiXMes  <rf  this  chapter — 
Person. — The  term  'person'  Includes 
a  political  subdivision  of  a 
and     an     Insta-umentallty     or 
of  one  or  more  governments  or  po- 
s  ubdlvlslons  thereof. 
NoMaxsmKNT  Alien. — The  term  'non- 
alien  Individual'  Includes  an  alien 
of  Puerto  Rico." 
Table    or    Chaptee. — The    table    of 
for  subtiUe  A  U  amended  by  adding 
thereof: 

7.   Collection  of  Income   tax   at 
source   on   Interest    and   dividends." 

Sec.  2.  jCiUEDrrs  Against  Income  Tax  roE  Tax 
Withheld. 
4iLOWANCi  or  Credit. — Part  IV  of  sub- 
A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
of  1954  (relating  to  credits  against 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
following  new  section: 

Ceedit  roB  Tax  Withheld  on  In- 
terest and  Dividends. 
General    RrrLE. — Under    regulations 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
ai$ount   required  to  be  deducted   and 
under  section   1601   as  tax  on  In- 
ind  under  section  1611  as  tax  on  dlvi- 
I  hall  be  allowed  to  the  recipient  of  the 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  Imposed 
subtitle  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
or    dividend    Is    received    or 


iz  terest 


parti  lershlp 


In 


Partnerships,  Trusts,  and  Estates. — 

"edpient  of  the  interest  ch*  dividend  is 

or  a  common  trust  fund,  then 

provided  by  subsection  (a)   shall 

allowed  to  such  recipient,  but  the 

memlHrs  at  the  partnership,  or  the  particl- 

the  common  trust  fund,  as  the  case 

shall  be  allowed  their  proportionate 

such  share.     If  the  recipient  is  an 

or  trust,  and  If  any  legatee,  heir,  or 

subject  to  the  tax  imposed  by  this 

is  required  to  Include  a  portion  of 

interest  or  dividend  In  oxnputlng  his 

Income,  such  legatee,  heir,  or  bene- 

shall  be  allowed  such  portion  of  the 

ts  Is  properly  allocated  to  him  on  the 

the  lncc«ne  allocable  to  him  under 

J  (sec.  641  and  following,  relat- 

estates,  trusts,  beneficiaries,  and  de- 

)   for  the  taxable  year  of  the  estate 

and  such   portion   of   the   credit 

be  allowed  to  the  estate  or  trust. 

RzGULATn)    Investment    Companies 

Holding  Companies. — In  the 

a  regulated  Investment  company  or  a 

holding  company,   the  credit  pro- 

subeectlon  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by 

of  credit  allowed  such  company 

section  1624. 

Tax-Exempt  Organizations,  etc. — 
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"(1)  In  general. — The  credit  provided  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  allowed — 

"(A)  to  any  recipient  which  Is  exempt 
from  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1;  or 

"(B)  to  an  Individual,  with  respect  to  In- 
terest and  dividends  received  during  any 
calendar  quarter  for  which  he  has  made  a 
certification  under  section  1623. 

"(2)   Cross  reterences. — 

"(A)  For  refund  or  credit  under  chapter  7 
in  case  of  a  recipient  which  Is  exempt  from 
Income  tax,  see  section  1622. 

"(B)  For  refund  under  chapter  7  In  case 
of  an  Individual  who  Is  not  required  to  file 
an  income  tax  return,  see  section  1623." 

(b)  Table  or  Sections. — The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  such  part  IV  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Sec.   39.   Credit   for   tax  withheld  on  In- 
terest and  dividends." 
Sec.  3.  Credit  roR  Tax-Exempt  Organizations 

(a)  Allowance  or  Credit. — Chapter  26 
(relating  to  general  provisions  relating  to 
employment  taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  3505.  Special  CaxDrr  in  Case  or  Or- 
ganization Exxmpt  From 
Income  Tax. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
person  (Including  any  government  or  politi- 
cal subdivision,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
thereof)  which  Is  exempt  from  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  chapter  1,  the  amount  reqxUred  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  as  tax  under 
chapter  7  with  respect  to  Interest  and  divi- 
dends received  by  it  during  any  calendar 
quarter  shall  be  allowed,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
as  a  credit  against  (but  not  In  excess  of  the 
amount  shown  on  the  return  of  such  person 
as  its  liability  (after  the  adjustments.  If  any. 
provided  for  In  secUons  6205(a)  and  6413 
( a )  )  for  such  quarter  In  respect  of  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  chapter  21  (Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  and  by  chapter  24  (col- 
lection of  income  tax  at  source  on  wages). 
Such  credit  shall  be  allowed  only  If  claim 
therefor  is  made,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations,  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the 
return  with  respect  to  the  taxes  under  chap- 
ter 21  and  chapter  24  for  such  quarter. 

"(b)   CRoss-RarERENCE — 

"For  refund  under  chapter  7.  see  section 
1622  ■• 

(b)  Table  or  Sections — The  table  of  sec- 
tions for  chapter  25  Is  amended  by  adding 
at   the  end  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.    4.  Technical    Amendments. 

(a)  WrrHHOLDLNC  or  Tax  on  Nonresident 
Alien  Individuals. — Section  1441(c)  (relat- 
ing to  exceptions  to  the  withholding  of  tax 
on  nonresident  alien  individuals).  Is 
amended  by  addti^g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraph: 

"  ( 7 )  Interest  and  dividends  on  which  tax 
IS  wrruHKLD  UNDER  CHAPTER  7. — Where  any 
person  Is  required  to  deduct  and  withhold  a 
tax  under  subsection  (a)  on  an  amount  on 
which  a  tax  was  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7,  such  person  shall 
deduct  and  withhold  under  subsection  (a) 
only   the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
.to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  but  for  the  application  of  chapter 
7,  over 

"(B)  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7." 

(b)  Withholding  or  Tax  on  Foreign  Cor- 
porations.— Section  1442  (relating  to  with- 
holding of  tax  on  foreign  corporations)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and  except  that 
where  any  person  Is  required  under  this 
section  to  deduct  and  withhold  a  tax  on  an 
amount  on  which  a  tax  is  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter  7, 
such  person  shall  deduct  and  withhold  only 
the  excess  of — 
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"  ( 1 )  the  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under  this  sec- 
tion but  for  the  appUcatlon  of  chapter   7, 

"(2)  the  amount  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7." 

(c)  Tax  Computed  by  Secret  art  or  His 
Delegate.— Section  6014  (relating  to  Income 
tax    not    computed    by    the   taxpayer)     Is 

amended —  ^      ^.       ,    .  ..„„^ 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  and 
whose  gross  Income  other  than  wages,  as 
defined  In  section  3401(a),  does  not  exceed 
$100  "  and  by  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  and 
whose  gross  income  (other  than  wages,  as 
defined  In  section  3401(a),  and  other  than 
interest  and  dividends  on  which  tax  Is  re- 
quired to  be  deducted  and  withheld  under 
chapter  7)    does  not  exceed  •lOO,';   and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "other  than  wages 
on  which  the  tax  has  been  withheld  at  the 
source"  In  subsection  (b)  the  following, 
■and  other  than  Interest  and  dividends  on 
which  tax  Is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7".  .„^^„,  .^at 

(d)  Declaration  or  Estimated  Income  Tax 
BY  iNDivrouALS.-Sectlon  6016(a)  (relating 
to  declaration  of  estimated  Income  tax  by 
Individuals)    Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 

(1)  thereof   as  precedes   subparagraph    ( A ) 
and  msertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  consist  of 
wages  (as  defined  In  section  3401(a)).  and 
inurest  (as  defined  In  secUon  101(b))  and 
dividends  (as  defined  in  secUon  1611(b) )  on 
which  tax  is  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  under  chapter  7.  and  of  not  more 
than  •100  from  sources  other  than  such 
wages.  Interest,  and  dividends,  and  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  exceed—";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  paragraph 

(2)  thereof   as  precedes   subparagraph    (A) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  the  gross  Income  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  Include  more  than  $100  from 
sources  other  than  wages  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2401  (a))  and  other  than  Interest  (as 
defined  In  section  1601(b))  and  dividends 
(as  defined  in  section  1611(b))  on  which  a 
tax  U  required  to  be  deducted  and  with- 
held under  chapter  7,  and  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  exceed  the  sum  of — ". 

(e)  iNToaMATioN  BT  CORPORATIONS. — Sec- 
tion 6042(1)  (relating  to  returns  regarding 
corporate  dividends,  etc.)  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  ex- 
cept that  If  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  to 
any  shareholder  during  a  calendar  year  Is 
less  than  $300  and  tax  Is  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  chapter  7  on 
the  entire  amount  of  such  dividends,  no 
such  return  shall  be  required  with  respect  to 
such  shareholder  for  such  calendar  year". 

(f)  Publication    or    Statistics    on    Tax 

WrrHHELD. — 

(1)  Requirement  or  publications. — Sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  61  (relating  to  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  relating  to  Informa- 
tion and  returns)  Is  amended  by  renumber- 
ing section  6109  as  6110,  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  6108  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  6109.  Publication  or  Statistics  on  Tax 
WrrHHELD  ON  Interest  and 
DivmsNDS. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
pare and  publish  annually  statistics  reason- 
ably available  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  chapter  7  (relating  to  collection  of  Inccane 
tax  at  source  on  Interest  and  dividends), 
including  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  on 
interest  under  section  1601  and  Uie  total 
amount  of  Interest  paid  on  which  tax  was 
withheld,  the  amount  of  tax  withheld  on 
dividends  under  section  1611  and  the  total 
amoimt  of  dividends  paid  on  which  tax  was 
withheld,  and  any  other  facts  deemed  per- 
tinent and  valuable." 


(2)  Table  or  CONTENTS. — The  table  of  con- 
tents for  such  subchapter  Is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"Sec.  6100.  Cross  references." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tberecrf 

"Sec.  6109.  Publication  of  statistics  on  tax 
withheld  on  interest  and  dividends. 

"Sec.  6110.  Cross  references." 

"(b)  Excessive  Withholding. — If  the 
amounts  allowable  as  credits  under  section 
31  (relating  to  credit  for  tax  withheld  at 
source  under  chapter  24)  and  section  30  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  tax  withheld  on  interest 
and  dividends  under  chapter  7)  exceed  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  against  which 
such  credits  are  allowable,  the  amount  of 
such  excess  shall  be  considered  an  overpay- 
ment." 

(g)  Excessive  Withholding. — Section 
6401(b)  (relating  to  excessive  withholding) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(h)  Special  Period  or  Limitations  roR 
Small  RxruNDS  on  Tax  Withheld  at 
Source.— Section  6611(d)  (relating  to  spe- 
cial rules  for  limitations  on  allowance  of 
credits  and  refunds)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(4>  Special  roles  relating  to  tax  on  in- 
terest AND   dividends   WITHHELD  AT  SOUECE. 

In  the  citse  of  an  Individual  filing  a  claim 
ior  credit  or  refund  of  an  overjjayment  for 
a  taxable  year  for  which  he  was  not  re- 
quired under  section  6012(a)  to  make  a  re- 
turn, to  the  extent  that  the  overpayment 
is  attributable  to  the  credit  allowed  under 
section  39  for  tax  required  to  be  deducted 
and  withheld  under  chapter  7  (relating  to 
tax  withheld  at  source  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends) ,  In  lieu  of  the  3-year  period  of  limi- 
tation prescribed  In  subsection  (a),  the  pe- 
riod shall  be  7  years  from  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  law  for  filing  a  return  for  the 
taxable  year  with  respect  to  which  the  claim 
is  made.  In  the  case  of  such  a  claim,  the 
amount  of  credit  or  refund  may  exceed  the 
portion  of  the  tax  paid  within  the  period 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  (2),  to  the  extent 
of  the  amovmt  of  the  overpayment  attribut- 
able to  such  credit  allowed  under  section  39, 
or  to  the  extent  of  »2,  whichever  is  the 
lesser." 

(i)  Presumptions  as  to  Date  or  Pay- 
ment.— Section  6513(b)  (relating  to  time 
tax  considered  to  be  paid)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  section  6611  or 
6512,  any  tax  required  to  be  deducted  and 
withheld  at  source  during  any  taxable  year 
of  the  recipient  under  chapter  7.  shall.  In 
respect  of  the  recipient  of  the  Income,  be 
deemed  to  have  been  paid  by  him  on  the 
last  day  prescribed  for  filing  the  retxim  im- 
der  section  6012  for  stich  taxable  year  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  extension  of 
time  for  filing  such  return) ." 

(J)  I>EFiNmoN  or  Withholding  Agent. — 
Section  7701(a)  (16)  (defining  the  term 
"withholding  agent")  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  1461"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1461.  1601,  or  1611". 

(k)  ErrECTTVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap- 
ply to  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31.   1960. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  provides  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  on  interest  on  dividends, 
and  provides  for  a  withholding  tax  of 
20  percent.  It  would  raise  $1  billion. 
on  the  basis  of  conservative,  compe- 
tent, auLhoritative  estimates  made  by 
economists  of  very  high  reputation. 

The  $1  billion  is  money  which  the 
Government  now  legally  owns.  It  is 
money  which  the  U.S.  Treasury  should 
be  receiving,  but  which  it  is  unable  to 
collect  because  of  the  avoidance  of  the 


pasrment  of  income  tax  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

The  amendment  has  been  very  care- 
fully prepared,  based  wi  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  years.  It  is  based,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  on  studies  which  go  back 
more  than  40  years.  V«t  few  persons 
realize  that  when  the  first  income  tax 
law  was  passed  in  the  United  States  in 
1913,  provision  was  made  for  a  with- 
holding tax  on  interest.  The  only  rea- 
son why  there  was  not  a  withholding  tax 
on  dividends  was  that  dividends  were 
exempt  from  the  incwne  tax.  However, 
for  3  years  there  was  a  withholding  tax 
on  interest,  and  it  worted. 

In  1941  and  1942,  when  considera- 
tion was  given  to  a  withholding  tax  on 
wages,  the  House  provided  for  a  with- 
holdiiig  tax  on  dividends  and  interest 
and  8«it  the  measure  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  killed  it. 

In  1950.  again,  the  House  passed  a 
withholdiiig  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dmds,  after  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  had  approved  It.  But  when 
the  bin  came  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
killed  it. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1951. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  to  say  that  there 
was  a  withholding  tax  on  interest  which 
was  in  effect  for  3  years? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  was  a  withholding 
tax  on  interest  from  1913  to  1916. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Tax  rates  were 
pretty  low  at  that  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  objections  to  this  proposal; 
but  I  am  con-vdnced  ttiat  all  ci  them 
have  been  very  carefully  and  thoroughly 
ironed  out. 

After  I  complete  my  presentation,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  engage  in  colloquy  with 
Senators  who  may  wiMi  to  refer  to  the 
series  of  objections  which  have  been 
raised  in  the  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermwit. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  would  the  amend- 
ment affect  farm  cooperatives  patnmage 
dividends  or  refunds,  inasmuch  as  the 
income  cannot  possibly  be  known  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  number  of  ex- 
emptions are  made  in  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  does  not  call  for  with- 
holding on  patronage  dividends. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Or  reftmds? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  call  for  withholding  on 
either  patronage  dividaids  or  refunds. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  S«iator  has  given 
a  very  important  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the 
amendment  is  a  series  of  exemptions  af- 
fecting withholding  of  interest:  and  on 
pages  6  and  7  is  to  be  found  a  series  of 
exemptions  for  witholding  of  dividends. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
measure  is  that  it  provides  for  quick  re- 
funds.   When  this  measure  was  brought 
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up  last  year,  many  objections  were  made 
because  older  people  who  receive  Interest 
I    \  and   dividends,   and   cannot  get  along 

•    *  without  any  of  their  income,  might  have 

been  deprived  for  some  time  of  that  part 
of  their  income.  This  measure  provides 
for  quarterly  refunds  for  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  frmn  Wis- 
c(»isin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  tA  Delaware.  On 
page  2,  in  lines  12  and  13,  I  notice  that 
the  amendment  would  be  applicable  to 
"Every  person  (other  than  an  individ- 
ual)." What  is  the  definition  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconjsin  of  that  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  purpose  is  to 
exempt  individual  persons. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  realizes, 
the  term  "persons'  is  applied  indlscrim- 
inatory  to  both  corporations  and  in- 
dividual persons. 

As  used  in  this  amendment,  the  term 
"person"  means  individual  persons;  and 
the  amendment  would  exempt  the  indi- 
vidual entity  whom  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I  think  of  as  a  person. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then 
the  amendment  would  be  applicable  in 
all  instances  except  to  loans  made  or  in- 
terest due  as  between  two  individuals? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  except  as  set 
forth  in  the  exemptions,  which  begin  in 
line  10  on  page  3 ;  and  in  that  connection 
I  refer  to  the  remainder  of  that  page 
and  to  page  4,  through  line  17. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
understand  that  the  exemptions  are 
spelled  out  in  the  amendment.  But  do 
we  understand  that  other  than  those  the 
amendment  would  mean  the  withholding 
of  all  interest  except  in  the  case  of  a 
transaction  between  John  Smith  and 
Sam  Jones  as  individuals?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  If  so, 
how  would  the  amendment  apply  if  Sam 
Jones  borrowed  the  money  from  a  bank? 
The  bank  is  not  an  individual  under  this 
definition.  If  Sam  Jones  had  a  mort- 
gage at  the  bank  and  owed  $500  interest, 
when  he  went  to  pay  the  interest  to  the 
bank  would  he  have  to  withhold  s(Hne  of 
that  Interest  from  the  bank? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  On  page  2, 
beginning  In  line  12,  we  find  the  words: 

Every  person — other  than  an  Individual—- 
making  payment — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words,  if  the 
{>erson  who  makes  the  payment  is  an  in- 
dividual person,  he  will  not  withhold. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  that  is  very  clear 
from  the  language  the  Senator  has  read. 

Mr.  PROXB4IRE.  A  second  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  this  amendment 
is  that  it  would  handicap  tax-exempt 
organization — for  Instance,  educational 
institutions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
srield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  purpose  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  in  mind  is  a 
very  laudable  one,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  much  income  in  this  field  ac- 
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4scm?es  taxation.    But  to  find  a 

e  method,  without  doing  great 

hidividuals,  is  another  matter. 

nterpret  the  amendment  on  page 

12,  a  person  who  paid  interest 

would  not  have  to  make  the 

Is  that  correct? 

^ROXMIRE.    Yes.  a  person  who 

to  a  bank  woiUd  not  with- 

is  correct.    The  bank  would 

iable  to  pay  a  tax,  of  course ;  but 

_    be  in  the  same  position  as  that 

iildlvidual  who  worked  for  someone 

{ Ircumstances  In  which  there  was 

withholding    of    wages.    The    bank 

be  liable. 

jlLLOTT.     If  the  bank  paid  in- 

an  Individual,  there  would  be 

would  there? 

]  'ROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      Mr. 

if  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

yield  to  me  at  this  time 

^ROXMIRE.    Certainly. 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Sup- 
small    corporation    borrowed 
from  a  bank.    In  that  instance 
the  corporation  nor  the  bank 
individuals  under  the  definition 
the  amendment. 
ROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 
WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.      If 
corporation  borrowed  money 
bank,  would  the  corporation  have 
withjhold  when  it  went  to  pay  at  the 


'ROXMIRE.    Yes,  if  it  were  not 

vidual.    If  It  were  anything  but 

,  it  would  withhold. 

WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     If   a 

filling  station  borrowed  money 

bank  it  would  withhold,  would 


:::LARK.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
from  Wisconsin  yield  to  me? 
I  can  clarify  this  point. 
] 'ROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
rixARK.    I  ask  the  Senator  from 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
my  statement.    As  they  know, 
an  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Code;  the  amendment  does  not 
( (n  its  own.    It  would  become  part 
code. 

code  provides  that  the  term  "f>er- 
wpuld  be  construed  to  mean  an  in- 
trust, estate,  partnership,  as- 
or   corporation.      Anyone   of 
]  Bgal  entities  except  an  Individual 
be  required  to  make  the  deduc- 
CEdled  for  by  this  amendment,  un- 
speclflcally  exempted  by  the  terms 
amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
^  iTisconsin  has  referred. 
\LIxyrr.    That  is  correct.    I  was 
trying  to  bring  out  one  of  the 
situations  which  occurred  to 
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One  of  the  things  which  has  always 
bothered  me  about  this  proposal  is  that 
I  presune  a  very  large  j)ercentage  of 
the  dl  ridends  and  interest  paid  In  the 
United  States  goes  to  people  of  substan- 
tial incomes. 

Mr.    PROXMIRE. 
Color  a  lo  is  correct. 

Mr.  VliiOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wiscoi  sin  have  any  figures  in  that  con- 
nectloi  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  although  I  do 
not  hi  ve  them  immediately  available. 


The  Senator  from 


But    that    generalization    is    absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well.  I  am 
thinking,  for  example,  of  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  Institutions,  private  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions,  and  credit 
banks;  and  in  my  own  State  there  are 
other  types  of  specialized  banks.  Those 
who  invest  in  those  banks  to  a  great  ex- 
tent are  not  people  who  fall  within  the 
generalization  I  Just  mentioned. 

On  the  other  hand,  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, there  are  people  who  save  $5  a 
month  or  perhaps  $10  a  month  from 
their  salaries,  and  put  that  money  into 
a  savings  and  loan  association  or  a  credit 
bank  of  some  kind.  Then  they  proceed 
to  draw  a  little  interest  on  it.  and  they 
let  the  interest  ride  and  compoimd.  That 
is  a  method  of  saving  which  in  this  coun- 
try generally  has  supplanted  the  method 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  people  would  put  most  of  their 
savings  into  savings  accounts  in  banks. 

Since  that  is  the  situaticxi,  I  see  that 
the  amendment  provides  that  20  percent 
shall  be  withheld,  which  is  the  minimum 
amount.  I  am  thinking  about  all  of  the 
people  who  have  saved  just  a  little  bit 
of  money.  I  am  sure  in  numbers  they 
far  surpass  those  who  have  saved  sub- 
stantial amounts.  Those  who  have 
saved  a  little  bit  depend  upon  the  small 
amount  of  Interest  to  add  to  their  pen- 
sions, whether  they  be  private  or  Gov- 
ernment pensions.  I  refer  to  people  who 
are  barely  living  on  a  subsistence  level, 
who  are  just  getting  along.  They  are 
the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  people. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  come  along  with 
an  amendment  like  this  and  we  take  20 
percent  out  of  what  Income  they  get 
from  that  source,  and  they  have  to 
justify  getting  it  back  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  Is  conscientious 
and  realizes  this  problem  just  as  much 
as  I  do.  and  probably  more,  because  he 
was  the  one  who  drafted  the  amend- 
ment. What  would  the  Senator  say 
about  that  matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
those  people  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  as  the  wage  earner  whose  wages 
are  small,  the  person  who  gets  an  odd 
job  here  and  there,  works  for  several 
weeks  or  months  during  the  year,  and 
has  some  of  his  wages  withheld.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  case  of  this  bill  the  in- 
terest and  dividend  refunding  is  faster 
than  wage  and  salary  refunding.  In- 
stead of  annual  refunding,  as  in  the  case 
of  wages,  there  will  be  quarterly  refund- 
ing. 

I  was  discussing  this  question  a  little 
earlier  with  another  Senator  who  was 
concerned  with  the  same  problem  with 
which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  con- 
cerned. He  concluded  that  the  inconven- 
ience to  the  people  would  be  only  for  the 
first  quarter,  provided  the  Income  was 
consistent.  I  should  say  for  the  first 
3  months  at  the  very  most.  After  that 
the  refund  would  compensate,  and  the 
dividend  or  interest  recipient  would  be 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  before. 
The  inconvenience  to  the  individual 
would  be  very  slight  and  transient,  and 
it  would  be  equitable  because  he  would 
be  in  the  same  position  the  wage  earner 
is  in.    People  with  small  interest  income. 
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even  older  people,  receive  more  income 
from  wages  earned  than  from  interest  or 
dividends.  However,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  an  excellent  point.  The 
interest  that  older  people  get  does  rep- 
resent a  small  element  of  their  existence 
and  subslst^ice. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  only  difference 
between  the  wage  earner  and  the  in- 
terest or  dividend  receiver,  I  may  point 
out  to  the  Senator,  since  he  has  used 
that  example — and  perhaps  he  has  used 
it  erroneously,  although  not  purpose- 
fully so — is  that  it  would  affect  in  the 
same  way  only  the  wage  earner  who 
sporadically  received  wages;  but  the  per- 
son who  receives  wages  over  a  constant 
period  of  time,  no  matter  what  the  level 
of  salary  may  be,  has  certain  deductions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  uniform  experi- 
ence Is  that,  certainly,  the  average  per- 
son making  a  salary  of  up  to  $5,000  or 
$10,000,  by  using  the  standard  form  of 
deduction  which  the  Government  allows 
him,  can  get  a  far  bigger  deduction  than 
he  can  if  he  itemizes  his  deductions. 
So  as  a  consequence,  most  people  utilize 
the  deductions.  Therefore,  the  rather 
small  wage  earner  may  or  may  not  have 
a  deduction  made,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  his  family  and  depending  upon 
the  size  of  his  Income.  A  great  many  of 
those  people  actually  end  up  with  re- 
bates from  the  Government  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  great  majority  achieve  an 
actually  lower  tax  payment  than  they 
would  if  they  had  itemized  their  deduc- 
tions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Ls  ab- 
solutely correct.  What  he  has  said  in- 
dicates that  we  have  at  least  this  kind 
of  transient,  personal  inequity  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Government.  Millions  of 
people  do  receive  refunds,  and  many,  of 
course,  with  low  wage  Income  receive  re- 
funds at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  rep- 
resents income  which,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government,  has  been  de- 
ferred for  a  matter  of  months,  up  to  a 
year. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  in  such  an  instance 
the  tax  is  deducted  upon  the  basis  of 
the  size  of  the  man's  family  and  the 
size  of  his  salary.  In  this  Instance,  It 
gets  back  to  the  point  which  really  both- 
ers me.  I  know  that  in  my  own  small 
town  many,  many  people  who  could 
never  possibly  be  called  people  of  finan- 
cial affluence,  people  who  have  never 
done  much  more  than  meet  their  bills 
month  after  month,  and  provide  for 
their  families,  who  have  tried  to  save 
a  little  money,  will  have  to  wait  3  months 
now  when  they  want  to  collect  it,  because 
20  percent  of  the  $400,  let  us  say,  is  going 
to  be  deducted  quarter  by  quarter.  It 
is  a  real  hardship  to  them  when  they  are 
thinking  of  paying  doctor  bills  and  med- 
ical bills. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  recognize  the 
problem  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  temporary.  It  is  only  for  the 
first  3  months,  until  the  situation  catches 
up  with  itself.  The  interest  recipient  will 
be  receiving  his  full  income  from  that 
period  on. 


In  the  second  place,  he  will  be  getting 
a  refund  much  more  rapidly  than  a 
wage  earner  will,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
convenience, therefore,  for  the  interest 
and  dividend  recipient,  will  be  com- 
p>aratively  modest  and  temporary,  and 
the  gain  of  the  country  to  the  extent  of 
$1  billion — money  really  owing  to  the 
Government,  and  which  it  needs. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  have  any  information  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
a  unanimous  consent  request  to  limit 
time  on  his  amendment,  so  we  can  no- 
tify Senators? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  think  will  be 
necessary? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  ttie 
Senator  from  Texas  that  I  would  prefer 
to  make  my  presentation  and  answer  a 
few  questions.  Then  at  the  end  of  that 
time  I  think  we  could  have  a  very  brief 
limitation,  after  the  opposition  speaks. 
Perhaps  10  minutes  on  a  side  would  suf- 
fice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  j^eld,  how 
much  longer  does  the  Senator  expect  to 
speak? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  I  shaU  take 
only  15  or  20  minutes.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  during  the  presentation.  So  far 
in  my  presentation  I  think  the  opposi- 
tion has  used  as  much  time  as  I  have. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  would  classify  me  as  the 
opposition.    I  am  not  sure  yet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  much 
encouraged. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  trying  to  decide. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  did  not  mean  to 
classify  the  Senator  from  Colorado  as 
the  opposition.  He  has  been  asking  ex- 
cellent and  perceptive  questions,  which 
might  buttress  the  opposition  if  we  were 
not  able  to  answer.  They  have  been 
p>erfectly  proper  questions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  refer  to  page  4  of  the 
amendment,  subparagraph  (f).  May  I 
ask  why  a  nonresident  alien  individual 
is  exempted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  from  the 
payment  of  interest.  I  have  the  exact 
reference  to  which  the  Senator  is  calling 
attention.  I  am  having  the  answer  de- 
termined now.  For  the  moment  I  can- 
not answer,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so 
in  the  next  3  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  examination  of 
the  part  of  the  bill  relating  to  interest 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  inter- 
est is  paid  by  one  corporation  to  another 
corporation,  the  deduction  need  not  be 
made.    Or  must  it  be  made? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  must  be  made 
unless  the  person  pajing  the  interest  is 
an  individual. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage. I  am  reading  from  line  12, 
page  2: 

Every  person  (other  than  an  individual) 
making  payment  after  December  31,  1060,  of 
Interest  shall  deduct  and  withhold  on  such 
Interest  a  tax  equal  to  30  percent  of  the 
amount  thereof. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  a  different  amendment  before  him. 
Does  the  Senator  have  amendment  "6- 
17-60— >J"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes;  "S-lT-eO— J." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  To  what  page  does 
the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Page  2.  line  12. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  which 
I  read  requires  a  corporation  paying  in- 
terest to  a  corporation  to  withhold. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  one  corpora- 
tion paying  to  a  bank  would  have  to  with- 
hold 20  percent  of  the  interest. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    ITiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
justify  that?  Does  the  Senator  assume 
the  bank  will  not  pay  the  tax  on  the  in- 
terest when  it  receives  the  interest? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  orderly  administration. 
There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  bank. 
There  would  be  no  loss  to  the  corpora- 
tion. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  Involved 
in  this  proposal  is  that  the  burden  of 
withholding  is  almost  nothing.  It  is  a 
minimiim.  It  is  very  small.  All  of  the 
Interest  payments  can  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  the  entire  period,  and  the  cor- 
poration can  simply  write  out  one  check, 
put  it  in  an  envelope,  put  a  4-cent  stamp 
on  the  envelope,  and  mail  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  the  only  cost. 
It  would  be  very,  very  simple.  Reporting 
would  be  easy.  There  would  be  filed  no 
other  report  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
line  11  on  page  3. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  raised  a  point 
as  to  nonresident  aliens.  I  have  an 
answer  for  the  Senator.  When  the  Sena- 
tor returns  to  the  Chamber  I  shall  give 
him  the  answer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
line  11,  on  page  3,  where  it  is  stated: 

The  provisions  of  section  1601  shall  not 
apply  to — 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    line  11,  page  3. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  now  txim  to  item  4. 
on  page  4. 

Mr.  PROXliIIRE.    Line  4? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Item  4,  on  line  18, 
page  4. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  see  the  item. 

Mr.  LAUSCHR    It  states: 

Interest  paid  by  a  corporation  to  another 
corporation  if  both  corporations  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  aflUlated  group  which  filed 
a  consolidated  return  under  chapter  0  tor 
the  preceding  taxable  year  at  the  payor 
corpora  tiOQ. 

Mr.  ^gtOXMIRK  The  Soiator  Is  cor- 
rect. ITiat  is  to  eliminate  a  non- 
taxable transaction. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  mean  that  a 
corporation  which  pays  Interest  to  an- 
other corporation 

lix.  FROXMIKE.  Of  the  same  af- 
filiated group. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     No. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
talking  about  something  outside  of  this 
exception.     

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  permit  me  to  finish.  The  substance 
of  these  provisions  I  have  covered  is  that 
a  corporation  which  pays  interest  to  an- 
other corporation  shall  withheld  20  per- 
cent of  the  interest  paid,  except  when 
the  corporation  paying  the  interest  and 
the  corporation  receiving  the  interest 
are  members  of  a  consolidated  group. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  correct,  pro- 
vided it  Is  a  corporation  paying  interest 
to  another  corporation.  Of  course,  if  a 
corporation  shoiild  pay  interest  to  aame 
of  the  other  groups  in  the  other  excep- 
tions, there  would  not  be  withholding, 
either.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  that  I  have  an  answer  to  the 
question  he  raised,  before  I  continue 
with  my  presentation. 

Mr.  ATJOTT.  llie  Senator  may  have 
the  answer,  but  I  do  not  now  have  be- 
fore me  a  copy  of  the  language. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  can  refer  to  it.  It 
Is  on  page  4,  line  14,  item  (F) .  One  ex- 
ception is  "a  nonresident  alien  indi- 
vidual." It  is  item  (F) .  The  answer  is 
that  a  nonresident  alien  individual  is 
already  subject  to  a  30  percent  withhold- 
ing requirement  under  section  1441  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  relates  to  inter- 
est or  dividends  paid  ? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  nonresident  alien 
individual  is  already  subject  to  a  re- 
quirement which,  in  our  Judgment,  would 
cover  the  situation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  tax-exempt  organizations  heavily 
depend  upon  dividends  and  interest. 
Universities  and  charitable  instltuticms. 
and  other  organizations  of  that  ^pe, 
have  a  principal  Income  f  rmn  dividends 
and  interest.  Obviously  it  would  be  dlfll- 
cult  for  these  institutions  if  they  had  to 
defer  their  income  even  for  a  matter  of 
2  or  3  months  on  20  percent  of  this  kind 
of  income.  In  order  to  correct  this  sit- 
uati<Hi,  the  amendment  provides  that  in 
such  a  case  these  organizations  can 
withhold  a  compensating  praportioD.  of 
the  amount  of  withholding  taxes  which 
they  collect  from  their  own  employees. 
This  will  mean,  of  course,  that  an  in- 
stitution which  has  a  milll(m  dollar  pay- 
roll, which  withholds  $150,000  of  the  $1 
million  payroll,  which  at  the  same  time 
has  interest  income  withheld  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $50,000.  could  simply  pay  to  the 
Government  $100,000  instead  of  the 
$150,000.  and  thereby  not  suffer  from 
even  a  temporary  loss  of  income. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  in  the  case  of 
this  amendment  there  has  been  the  most 
careful,  thorough  and  thoughtful — and 
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I  thin  I  expert — analysis  it  is  possible  to 


of  the  effect  it  would  have 


the  re  venues  of  the  United  States. 


upon 

It  is 


a  moite  careful  analysis,  I  think,  than 
any  ot  ler  I  have  seen. 

Mr. [Daniel  Holland,  an  outstanding 
statiffltcian  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
Technology,  has  gone  into  this 
il  in  very  great  detail.  He  has 
lecked  and  double  checked  by  Mr. 
Pechman,  an  outstanding  econo- 
mist for  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Devel<  pment,  as  well  as  by  others,  and 
they  mve  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  y  rlthout  question  the  amendment, 
if  agr  >ed  to,  would  result  in  the  collec- 
tion o:  a  billion  dollars  of  taxes.  I  think 
everycne  agrees  that  If  income  remains 
at  the  1960  level  the  amount  which  would 
result  from  passage  of  the  amendment 
would  be  substantially  greater  than  that. 

It  ii  also  pointed  out — which  seems 
to  me  to  be  quite  Interesting,  and  which 
indica  «s  the  moral  necessity  for  the 
amenc  ment — that  15  percent  of  the  divi- 
dends paid  are  now  imreported  and 
escape  taxation,  and  57  percent  of  the 
Intereit  Is  not  reported  and  no  income 
tax  is  >ald  on  the  57  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S4inator  yield? 

Mr.  E*ROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor fr»n  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
dersta  ad  the  Senator  txom.  Wisconsin  to 
say  th  dX  over  half  of  the  interest  paid  is 
not  re  x>rted  as  income? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  from 
minoi  s  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  course,  the  major 
portio  a  of  interest  income  goes  to  those 
persoi  ts  in  the  upper  inc<xne  Ix'ackets. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Not  to  the  impover- 
ished widows  and  orphans,  but  to  those 
who  h  Eive  relatively  large  incomes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  tjrpical  "coupon  clipper" 
keeps  his  bonds  in  a  vault  in  the  bank. 
There  are  seme  people  who  have  modest 
Incomes,  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
well  trought  out.  But  those  who  have 
Intere  ct  income  from  coupon  bonds  are 
by  ani  1  large  the  wealthy  people. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  those  pe(4>le  are 
avoid!  ig  or  evading  taxes  on  approxi- 
matel: '  57  percent  of  the  interest  which 
they  r  sceive? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  statistics  are 
absolutely  Irrefutable.  Those  statistics 
have  ieen  subject  to  challenge  for  some 
time,  4nd  they  have  not  been  challenged. 
They  have  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  accepted 
by  thit  committee  without  any  chal- 
lenge (Whatsoever.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  fact — it  is  a  very 
sad  fact. 

Mr.  POUGLAS.    Do  I  correctly  tmder. 
stand 
is  not 

Mr. 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wiscoi  isin  is  merely  proposing  that  peo- 
ple sh>uld  pay  the  taxes  they  now  owe. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  people  should  not  hold  the 
mones  which  is  not  their  own  but  which 
belong  s  to  the  Federal  Government.    As 


that  the  Senator  fnxn  Wisconsin 
proposing  to  levy  any  new  tax? 
E>ROXMIRE.    The  Senator  is  cor- 


a  great  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  Walter 
Goodland,  said  some  20  years  ago,  this 
money  does  not  belong  to  the  person  who 
is  depriving  the  Federal  Government  of 
it.  These  people  are  actually  stealing 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  by 
not  pajring  the  taxes  they  owe,  on  an 
amount  of  57  percent  of  the  interest  in- 
come received. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  noticed  there  is  any  real 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  his  proposal? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any,  though  I  was  told  the  administration 
is  studying  this  kind  of  approach.  The 
administration  was  studying  it  last  year. 
The  administration  admitted  there  was 
great  merit  in  it. 

It  has  been  conceded  that  the  amend- 
ment, if  agreed  to.  would  result  in  col- 
lection of  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  without  raising  the  tax  rate  for 
any  taxpayer  a  nickel.  We  certainly 
have  not  seen  any  proposal  from  the  ad- 
ministration in  this  regsu-d,  nor  even  any 
encouragement. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
study  frequently  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
inaction? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  It  is,  indeed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  recall  well  that  last 
year  the  defenders  of  the  administraticui 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  "Give 
us  a  little  more  time.  We  are  close  to 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  If  we  have  a 
little  more  study  of  the  problem,  we  can 
solve  it." 

We  have  had  that  study.  We  have 
had  a  year  of  the  study  by  very,  very 
competent  people  who  agree  that  there 
is  no  question  this  proposal  will  work 
and  will  work  well.  If  (me  will  look 
over  the  appearances  of  these  econ- 
omists, before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  it  seems  to  me  one  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  have  been  per- 
suaded to  reach.  I  am  astonished  it 
was  not  lecommended.  They  did  not  so 
recommend,  but  it  seems  to  me,  since 
this  is  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  is  said,  we  can  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  our  own  intelligence  and  our 
own  understanding  of  the  measure, 
which  is  a  relatively  simple  proposal 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  pre- 
sented his  amendment  in  the  Finance 
Committee  during  the  hearings  on  the 
bUl? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  I  am  aware. 
I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
was  a  real  champion  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  it  met  with  delaying  tactics  oa  the 
part  of  the  adminlstrati(Xi? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  TTie  Senator  was 
not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  truth. 
While  the  administration  talks  about 
fiscal  respcmsibility,  still  here  is  $1  bil- 
lion of  unpaid  taxes  with  respect  to 
which  it  refuses  to  move.  The  $1  bil- 
lion of  unpaid  taxes  is  in  the  main  taxes 
which  would  be  imposed  on  wealthy 
groups  in  the  commtmity  ^^o  finance 
the  political  party  of  the  administra- 
tion; is  that  not  true? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  think  that  is  a 
very  effective  argument,  and  while  it 
may  be  a  little  partisan.  I  think  it  is 
well  justified  and  very  true. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  be  receptive  at  this 
time  to  a  limitation  of  time — say,  in- 
stead of  10  minutes  to  a  side,  15  minutes 
to  a  side — with  the  proviso  that  in  ad- 
dition we  have  a  quorum  call  so  that 
more  Senators  can  hear  the  argument? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  do  so  if  the  Senator  will  bear  with 
me  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
give  me  an  indication  when  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  helpful  col- 
loquy. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
however,  that  we  can  save  $1  billion. 
This  is  money  owned  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Treasury.  It  is  owned  by  all  the  taxpay- 
ers. If  we  do  not  collect  this  $1  billion, 
it  means  a  great  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers ^f  the  United  States.  I  concede 
that  most  of  this  sum  is  not  paid  because 
of  carelessness.  If  we  persist  in  not  pro- 
viding for  the  collection  of  this  money, 
we  put  a  premium  on  dishonesty  and 
ignorance  and  a  penalty  on  honesty  to 
go  with  it. 

I  wish  to  conclude  by  pointing  out 
that  in  hearings  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  answer  was  given, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  the  argument  on 
whether  or  not  this  proposed  legislation 
could  be  administered.  Back  in  1941  and 
1942  the  principal  argument  against  the 
withholding  proposal  was  t-^.at  it  would 
be  very,  vei-y  difBcult  for  the  Treasury 
Department  to  administer  it.  That  was 
one  of  the  big  arguments  against  the 
proposal.  In  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Chairman  Mills,  asked  Mr.  Harrington, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  about  the 
administration  of  the  present  withhold- 
ing act,  and  the  answer  was  this: 

I  think  the  total  tax  collected  from  in- 
dividuals would  be  this  year  about  $42  bil- 
lion and  my  recollection  Is  that  the  amount 
received  by  the  Treasury  on  the  withholding 
would  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $28  to  $29 
billion. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  run  around  70  per- 
cent, will  It  not? 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-one  percent? 

Mr.  Harrington.  That  Is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  which  Is  Involved 
In  withholding  much  of  a  problem  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  from  the  point  of 
vu'w  of  compliance  and  enforcement' 

Mr.  Harrington.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Is  most  of  your  problem 
In  that  area  with  respect  to  the  income  that 
cipvelops  outside  of  the  withholding? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes;   that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  around  30  percent 
of  the  total  individual  Income? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes. 

In  other  words,  on  the  basis  of  18  years 
of  experience  the  Treasury  is  now  con- 


vinced that  withholding  is  working  far 
better,  is  saving  a  great  deal  of  money; 
and  the  number  of  employees  now  in  the 
Federal  service,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, was  less  than  it  was  at  that  time. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  these  changes  is 
that  the  Department  can  function  much 
more  eflSciently  because  we  now  have  a 
withholding  system. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  some  of  us,  including.  I  believe,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  LMr.  Douglas!  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  made  quite  a  fight  to  support  the 
request  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
additional  employees  this  year  in  order 
to  permit  them  to  get  after  some  of  the 
tax  dodgers.  The  administration  re- 
quested 3,000  additional  employees, 
which  would  still  leave  the  staff  2.000  less 
than  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  had 
during  President  Truman's  last  year  in 
office.  I  regret  that  the  House  failed 
to  go  along  with  any  part  of  that  re- 
quest, but  the  Senate  granted  the  De- 
partment the  whole  request,  and  in  con- 
ference compromised  on  two-thirds.  So 
we  shall  have  2,000  more  employees. 

I  am  sure  that  my  friend  is  aware  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  stated  they  be- 
lieve the  proposed  plan  would  put  many 
thousands  of  additional  employees  on  the 
payroll  in  order  to  get  at  the  tax  dodgers. 
Tlic  place  where  they  would  go  after  the 
tax  dodgers  is  among  the  30  percent 
whose  taxes  are  not  withheld.  If  we 
could  adopt  the  amendment  so  that  divi- 
dends and  interest  would  be  withheld, 
my  guess  is  that  the  necessity  for  putting 
some  of  the  extra  employees  which  are 
presently  needed  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct.  I 
point  out  that  the  figures  really  shocked 
me. 

They  shocked  one  of  the  best  infonned 
men  in  the  country  in  the  tax  field,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. Wilbur  Mills.  Let  me  read  this 
colloquy : 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harrington.  I  did  not 
mean  to  get  into  the  qviestlon  of  reorganiza- 
tion What  I  was  thinking  about  Is  this: 
You  have  $12  or  $13  billion  of  Income  to  the 
Government  from  Individuals  that  comes 
from  other  than  withholding.  It  used  to  be 
that  we  had  all  of  our  Individual  Income  pay- 
ments coming  to  the  Treasury  without  any 
withholding  tax. 

We  have  this  $12  or  $13  billion  of  revenue 
from  Individuals  outside  of  the  withholding. 
Before  we  put  In  the  withholding  system  we 
probably  had  that  much  revenue  from  Indl- 
vldual.s  in  total  In  some  years.  Now,  we  have 
a  lot  more  people  employed  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  than  we  had  at  that  time, 
I  assume,  field  and  all. 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  believe  the  Revenue 
Service  has  9.000  less  employees  now  than 
it  had  in  1948  or  1949.  Mr.  MiLus. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  have? 

Mr.  Harrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  realize  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  clarify  the 
matter  of  patronage  refunds  and  patron- 
age dividends  on  the  part  of  coopera- 
tives. I  noticed  on  page  5,  tliere  appear 
the  words  "dividend  defined" — 

( 1 )  Any  distribution  by  a  corporation 
which  Is  a  dividend  (as  defined  in  section 
316.) 

What  is  a  dividend  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 316? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  are  checking  it 
this  minute. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  that  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  wish  to  harm  members  of  the 
cooperatives,  who  have  separate  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  he  would  not 
wish  to  do  any  harm  to  anyone,  but  I 
want  to  be  sure  he  does  not. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  Does  he  not  want 
members  of  cooperatives  to  pay  their 
taxes?  I  am  sure  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  would  not  want  cooperatives 
given  tax  advantages. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Members  of  cooperatives 
certainly  pay  taxes  and  plenty  of  taxes, 
but  when  they  make  an  overpayment  on 
a  piece  of  equipment,  they  do  not  want 
that  overpayment  mulcted  into  on  the 
way  back  to  them,  and  when  they  get 
only  part  of  a  payment  on  a  commodity 
sold,  and  when  they  get  the  rest  of  it  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  do  not  want 
somebody  to  take  a  big  bite  out  of  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sure  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  would  not  like  to 
have  the  patronage  dividends  received 
by  individual  members  of  cooperatives 
evaded,  because  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
argued  that  such  earnings  should  not 
be  taxed  at  the  cooperative  level  but 
that  they  should  be  taxed  as  individual 
income  when  received. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  hope  my  good 
friend  from  Vermont  is  not  saying  that 
we  should  permit  members  of  coopera- 
tives to  evade  payment  of  the  patronage 
dividends  which  they  receive  as  income. 
I  would  not  like  to  see  my  friend  do 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  certainly  would 
not  be  evading  taxes,  but  If  they  paid 
$100  for  an  article  that  cost  only  $80. 
they  would  like  to  get  back  the  $20  that 
belongs  to  them. 

If  they  sold  a  cow,  we  will  say,  and 
got  $200  for  the  cow,  and  later  the  co- 
operative resold  it  was  $250,  they  would 
like  to  get  the  other  $50  back  without 
having  part  of  it  taken  out.  That  is 
why  I  was  asking  a  definition  of  "cor- 
poration" as  defined  in  section  316,  be- 
cause practically  all  of  our  cooperatives 
are  incorporated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
100  percent. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  non- 
taxable income  items  and  should  be  ex- 
empt. It  would  be  ineflBcient  as  well  as 
improper  if  it  were  not.  It  is  exempt.  I 
am  sure.  I  have  consulted  with  people 
who  have  worked  hard  and  long  on  the 
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problem.  They  are  working  out  the  doc- 
lunentatloii.  I  wish  to  be  acciirste  be- 
fore I  put  it  in  the  Rxcord. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  know  the  posltkm  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  with  re- 
gard to  farm  oooperatiTes.  I  believe  his 
State  and  mine  have  the  largest  number 
of  cooperatives  per  farmer  of  any  States 
in  the  Union. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senatm-  is  cor- 
rect, and  I  am  very  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  want  him 
to  do  any  harm  to  legitimate  organiza- 
tions of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  getting  the  necessary  docimienta- 
tion.  I  wonder  if  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin woiild  not  agree  that  the  way  the 
amendment  is  drafted  it  would  require 
a  withholding  only  on  taxable  dividends. 
Bo  far  as  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  frcm  Vermont  is  concerned, 
about  selling  the  cow,  it  must  be  clear 
now  that  that  is  not  a  taxable  dividend 
under  present  law.  If  it  is  not  under 
present  law,  it  would  not  become  so  un- 
der the  amendment. 

Mr.  ATKKW  I  was  thinking  particu- 
larly about  an  overpayment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  used  to  be  a  cornfield 
lawyer.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
treated  as  a  dividend. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tliis  refers  to  any  dis- 
tribution by  a  corporation  as  defined  in 
section  316.  Knowing  that  most  of  our 
cooperatives  are  legal  corporations  in 
the  States  where  they  are  organized,  I 
wished  to  make  sure  that  they  would  not 
be  affected. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Of  course,  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am  quite 
sure  we  will  find  that  the  kind  of  return 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
been  speaking  about  could  not  conceiv- 
ably be  considered  a  dividend  or  the  kind 
of  distribution  which  would  be  classified 
a  dividend. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  the  answer 
is  in  section  316,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
act,  which  defines  a  dividend,  as  follows: 

The  term  "dividend"  mean^  any  distribu- 
tion of  property  made  by  a  corporation  to 
Its  shareholders  (1)  out  of  its  earnings  and 
profits  acctimulated  after  February  38,  1B13. 

As  I  understand,  the  definition  has 
been  reconciled  so  far  as  cooperatives  are 
concerned,  and  excludes  them. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  concerned  with 
whether  it  would  apply  to  the  stock  divi- 
dend I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  not  a  stock 
dividend^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  a  case  where,  instead 
of  cash  being  paid,  a  person  receives 
another  share  of  stock,  how  would  the 
tax  on  that  be  withheld? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Stock  dividends 
are  exempt.  They  are  not  included. 
They  are  specifically  excluded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  Going  back  to  my 
dim  past,  this  does  not  envision  stock 
dividends.  It  envisions  a  payment  made 
by  a  stockbroker  to  a  person  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  a   dividend.     It  involves  a 


sltuati  on  in  which  a  person  has  a  run- 
ning a  Dootmt  with  a  stockbrcAer  and  the 
brcdcei  collects  all  the  dividends.  The 
brokei  will  send  his  check  to  the  cus- 
tomer for  the  amoimt  of  dividends,  but 
it  will  not  actually  be  a  dividend  from  a 
corpoqatlon  as  such. 

AIKEN.    I    thank    the    Senator 
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PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
has  been  very  helpful  in  this 
After  some  trouble  and  In- 
we  presented  facts  which 
have  been  presented  after  a  thor- 
nvestigation.  We  now  have  the 
the  Recokd,  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
Vermont. 
AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
las  had  something  to  do  with  co- 
operat  ves,  but  not  with  the  kind  of  divi- 
dends referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Penns:  Ivania. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    On  the  basis  of  the 
hearin  is,  the  burden  will  be  minimal, 
bu-den  on  the  withholding  agency, 
ccrporation,  will  be  even  slighter, 
from  page  826  of  the  panel  discus- 
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new  withholding  system  will  cost  16 

year,  pliu  the   time   It  takes  to 

the    withholding    rate    times    the 

of  deposits.     There  Is  absolutely  no 

bfurden  on  the  withholding  agent.     If 

nothing  else  I  have  established  to- 

hope  I  can  convince  the  committee 

Is  all  there  is.     As  I  have  said  In 

previous    testimony,    this    Is    a    system 

vas  devised  by  the  staffs  of  the  Treas- 

the  JcAaX  Committee  at  the  request 

committee    In    1951    specifically    to 

eliminate  the  cost  on  the  withholding  agent. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  clear,  on  the 

the  colloquy  before  the  commit- 

the  withholding  agency  is  vlr- 

free  of  any  burden,  except  as  Mr. 

said.    This  is  a  16-cent  amend- 

A.T.    &    T.,    with    hundreds    of 

thous4nds  of  stockholders,  would  have  to 

16  cents  per  year  to  comply  with 

All  they  have  to  do  is  to  put 

stai4p  four  times  a  year  on  the  letter 

the  check  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
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WILLIAMS    of   Delaware, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
PPROXMIRE.    I  yield. 
WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.     How 
this  withholding  tax  work  on  a 
bond? 

PROXMIRE.     It  would  work  as 

If  the  corporation  has  a  coupon 

that  has,  for  example,  a  value  of 

individual    would    take    the 

to  his  bank.    Of  course,  it  is  a 

instrument,  and  he  could  go 

He  could  take  it  to  a  grocery 

3r  anywhere  else  where  he  could 

He  would  present  the  coupon 

itnd  he  would  receive  $60  minus 


1he 


WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  am 
about   the   interest,   not   the 


PROXMIRE.    He  would  take  the 

-bearing   couiwn   to   any   place 

It  could  be  cashed,  and  he  would 


cash  the  coupon  and  receive  $80,  minus 
20  percent,  or  $48.  The  grocery  store, 
where  he  had  cashed  the  coupon,  would 
deposit  the  coupon  at  the  bank.  The 
bank  would  credit  the  grocery  store  with 
$48.  The  bank  would  send  the  coupon 
to  the  corporation,  and  the  corporation 
would  then  send  the  bank  $48.  The  cor- 
poration would  send  the  remaining  $12  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  interest  pay- 
ment. The  whole  transaction  would 
then  be  completed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
U.S.  Government  itself  has  billions  of 
dollars  of  these  bonds  outstanding,  as 
well  as  do  the  corporations.  They  are 
not  registered  bonds.  The  coupons  are 
marked  as  being  payable  to  the  bearer. 
They  can  be  cashed  anywhere.  Suppose 
there  were  a  bond  due  on  June  16  for 
$100.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  he 
would  reduce  the  cash  value  of  that 
coupon  by  20  percent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
would  we  get  that  information  out  to  the 
multitude  of  people  who  hold  these 
bonds?  They  can  cash  these  bonds  at 
filling  stations,  grocery  stores,  or  any- 
where. They  are  negotiable  the  same  as 
a  check.  I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  the 
issue,  but  I  am  concerned  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand.  This 
is  a  very  crucial  point.  I  believe  the 
answer  is  that  this  word  must  be  gotten 
out.  Only  a  small  number  of  agencies 
actually  cash  coupon  bonds.  The  over- 
whelming majority  would  be  cashed  in 
banks.  People  do  not  keep  these  bonds 
under  the  bed  or  in  their  mattresses. 
They  keep  them  in  bank  vaults.  Nat- 
urally they  would  cash  them  at  the 
bank.  There  may  be  a  filling  station  oc- 
casionally which  may  cash  one  for  a 
good  friend.  Most  grocery  stores  do  not 
want  to  cash  even  a  personal  check.  A 
coupon  would  be  an  exotic  thing  to  most 
of  them,  and  it  would  be  imusual  to  ask 
the  owner  of  a  grocery  store  to  cash  one 
of  these  coupons.  If  he  did  It  and  an  er- 
ror was  made,  there  would  be  legal  re- 
course, of  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  But  no 
endorsement  is  required  on  a  coupon. 
They  are  payable  to  the  bearer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  event  that 
through  ignorance  such  a  coupon  were 
cashed  at  the  face  value,  without  with- 
holding 20  percent,  and  in  addition  if  it 
were  cashed  for  an  individual  who  was 
not  identified  or  whose  identity  was  not 
certain,  then  conceivably  there  might 
be  a  loss.  Perhaps  the  proposal  could 
be  amended  so  that  it  would  not  affect 
couf>on  bonds  presently  outstanding.  It 
woiild  be  better  to  apply  it  to  everyone 
across  the  board.  The  actual  loss  would 
be  only  occasional  and  very  limited.  It 
would  occur  only  in  cases  in  which  the 
individual  is  not  identified  or  where  his 
identity  is  not  retained  by  the  agency 
cashing  the  coupon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
not  quarreling  with  the  objective  of  the 
Senator.  We  have  had  this  subject 
under  discussion  in  committee  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  and  it  is  a  problem 
for  which  the  committee  could  not  ob- 
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tain  a  satisfactory  answer.  There  are 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  these  coupon 
bonds  outstanding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
are  not  registered,  and  they  bear  no 
names  but  are  merely  payable  to  the 
bearer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  While  interest  may 
be  paid  to  small  depositors  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  by  and  large  the 
bondholders  who  own  these  Treasury 
bonds,  and  those  who  own  corp>oration 
coupon  bonds,  are  not  the  most  poverty 
stricken  and  financially  ignorant  people 
in  our  society.  They  are  usually  people 
of  some  substance,  and  are  not  the  type 
who  would  cash  their  coupons  in  some 
grocery  store.  They  would  do  it  at  the 
bank. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Of 
course  we  do  not  have  any  ignorant  peo- 
ple in  Delaware. 


Mr.   PROXMIRE. 
all  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    DOUGLAS, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. 


We  have  none  at 

Mr.   President,   will 

I  yield. 
Is  it  not  somewhat 
captious  to  demand  a  p>erfect  system  of 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividend.s 
when  we  do  not  have  a  perfect  system  of 
withholding  on  wages  and  salaries? 

Consider,  for  instance,  casual  labor- 
ers— persons  who  work  at  mowing  lawns, 
and  so  forth.  There  Is  not  a  general  20- 
percent  withholding  tax  on  them.  A 
certain  amount  of  evasion  takes  place. 
Nevertheless,  that  would  not  warrant 
our  eliminating  the  existing  withholding 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  recall  that  a  number  of 
small  corporations  or  companies  have 
withheld  the  tax  on  wages  from  their 
employees  but  have  failed  to  pay  the  tax 
withheld  to  the  Treasury;  they  have 
absconded  with  it.  Those  things  are 
known;  it  is  common  knowledge. 

No  one  has  said  that  the  withholding 
tax  on  wages  and  salaries  is  a  100-per- 
cent success.  However,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  effiicent,  effective  ways  of  collecting 
taxes,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Government  but  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayer.  It  Is  a  great 
convenience.  Instead  of  the  taxpayer 
having  to  borow  at  the  end  of  the  year 
and  go  into  debt  to  pay  taxes,  this 
method  will  afford  him  the  greatest 
assistance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will 
be  one  of  wonderful  advantage  and  con- 
venience to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  not  saying  that  the  pro- 
posal will  work  perfectly;  that  every 
dollar  of  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends 
which  is  now  evaded  will  be  collected. 
He  is  simply  saying  that  the  method  will 
greatly  diminish  the  extent  of  evasion, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  withhold- 
ing tax  on  wages  has  reduced  evasion  to 
a  tiny  proportion — to  1  or  2  percent; 
perhaps  even  less  than  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  terrific  inequity 
when  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  wage  earners  is  only  1  or  2  percent 


and  the  evasion  of  the  payment  of  taxes 
on  interest  is  57  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  easy  to  think 
in  terms  of  minor  details  and  still  miss 
the  mainpwint? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  that  on  the 
main  point  that  is  correct;  however,  I 
think  most  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  asked  have  been  useful,  helpful, 
and  sincere. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  My  office  has  called  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  re- 
ceived a  great  many  letters  from  per- 
sons who  live  on  income  from  dividends, 
and  whose  total  of  such  dividends 
amounts  to  less  than  $2,000  per  family. 
They  protest  very  strenuously  against 
h?  ving  20  percent  of  that  income  with- 
held and  having  to  wait  until  the  end  of 
the  year  to  have  it  returned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  will  not  have 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year.  They 
will  have  to  wait,  at  the  very  mast,  only 
3  months,  or  perhaps  a  matter  of  weeks, 
because  the  refund  will  be  made 
quarterly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  One  person  in  his  let- 
ter said  his  income  was  $2,000  a  year; 
that  every  dollar  of  it  was  from  invest- 
ments; and  that  that  was  all  the  income 
he  had.  He  said  he  did  not  know  what 
he  would  do  if  he  had  to  wait  to  collect 
the  $400  which  would  be  withheld. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  might  compare  that  situation 
with  the  situation  of  some  wage  earners 
in  the  same  position.  Many  wage  earners 
earn  $2,000  a  year.  Also,  a  person  may 
take  a  casual  job  and  work  for  a  short 
period  of  time,  but  his  tax  is  withheld  for 
only  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  is  only 
for  the  first  3  months.  After  that  they 
will  be  caught  up.  They  will  get  their 
refund  on  an  equitable  basis  from  that 
time  on. 

Tlie  majority  leader  and  the  assistant 
majority  leader  have  been  very  patient 
with  me.  I  shall  yield  once  or  twice  more 
before  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  to  listen  to  this  statement.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
the  case  he  has  made  conceivably  could 
result  in  some  disadvantage  to  the  per- 
sons he  has  mentioned,  as  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said,  for  weeks  or 
months;  but  it  would  happen  only  once; 
it  would  not  happen  more  than  once. 
The  next  time,  the  persons  would  receive 
the  amount  which  was  due. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  After  that  time, 
their  refunds  would  be  made  regularly, 
so  they  would  suffer  no  diminution  in 
income  at  all.  The  only  diminution 
would  be  the  vei^y  first  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  establLshed,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  administration 
of  this  proposal  by  the  Treasury  would 
be  simple.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
undoubtedly  reduce  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  now  required  to  enforce 
the  income  tax  law,  at  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  Government. 


Second,  there  would  be  virtually  no 
burden  on  the  withholding  agent. 
Third,  older  persons,  or  persons  having 
modest  incomes,  whose  incomes  are  en- 
tirely from  dividends  and  interest,  would 
have  a  very  minimal  and  transient  in- 
convenience, because  a  quick  refund 
would  be  provided.  The  advantages 
would  be  numerous  as  compared  with 
the  inconvenience.  The  inconvenience 
would  last  only  for  a  period  of  weeks — 
at  most  a  few  months.  Then  those  per- 
sons would  be  through  with  any  incon- 
venience. All  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
would  have  a  constant  income. 

I  conclude  by  pointing  out  that  this 
proposal  involves  a  matter  of  a  billion 
dollars — $1  billion  of  income.  It  is  a 
billion  dollars  which  would  more  than 
compensate — or  at  least  would  com- 
pensate almost  entirely — for  the  cost  of 
the  increase  in  the  defense  appropria- 
tion bill.  We  provided  $1  bilUon  more 
in  that  bill.  This  proposal  would  make 
up  for  that  increase  right  away. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Is  the  $1 
billion  a  Treasury  estimate,  or  the 
Senator's  estimate,  or  whose  estimate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  an  estimate 
made  by  Dr.  Daniel  Holland,  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  by  Dr.  Joseph  Pechman,  of  the  CED. 
They  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  gave  their  es- 
timates. Their  estimates  have  never 
been  challenged  by  anyone.  ITiey  have 
been  widely  accepted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  states  that  something 
like  $25  billion  of  taxable  income  was 
not  being  returned  for  taxation,  of 
which  about  $4  billion  was  on  interest 
payments  on  Government  bonds.  I 
think  the  Treasury  has  indicated  that 
the  estimates  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  placed  in  the  Record  are 
quite  conservative. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  was  a 
statement  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  is  the  estimate  of 
the  Treasury  that  a  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  would  yield  about  $83  million, 
and  that  a  withholding  tax  on  interest 
would  yield  about  $235  million.  That 
is  a  long  way  short  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  provide  the  basis  for  his  fig- 
ure on  the  withholding  tax  on  interest? 
We  have  tried  very  hard  to  get  the  Treas- 
ury to  give  us  an  estimate  on  the  in- 
terest. They  have  given  us  an  estimate 
on  dividends,  which  we  think  is  low,  but 
they  have  never  given  us  a  figure  on 
interest. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Treasury  says 
that  with  a  rate  of  20  percent  withhold- 
ing rate  on  interest,  the  amount  which 
could  be  collected  would  be  $225  million. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  is  the  basis 
for  that  statement? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  simply  have  the 
word  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  who  is  responsible  for  this  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  have  a  fig\ire  in  written 
form. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  very  much 
shocked  by  that  statement,  because  the 
estimates  we  have  were  made  by  very 
competent  economists.  They  are  not 
persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Dr.  Holland  and 
Dr.  Pechman  probably  know  more  about 
this  subject  than  anybody  else  in  Amer- 
ica. That  makes  me  feel  that  if  the 
Treasury  is  going  to  come  in  at  the  59th 
second  of  the  59th  minute  of  the  11th 
hour,  so  to  speak,  and  make  this  kind 
of  assertion,  it  is  very,  very  shocking. 
The  fact  is  that  when  they  went  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Treasury  was  represented  by  Mr.  Har- 
rington. The  estimates  of  Dr.  Holland 
and  Dr.  Pechman  were  never  challenged 
by  the  Treasury  or  by  li4r.  Harrington. 
It  seems  to  me  that  on  that  basis,  the 
estimate  of  the  Treasury  must  certainly 
be  evaluated  in  that  light. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  the 
veracity  of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
think  he  is  a  man  of  complete  integrity. 
However.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  I  could 
see  the  docimient  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred and  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  because  I  think  it  is  perti- 
nent.   

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  said  the  figures  are 
not  in  a  document.  These  are  notes 
which  I  have  made:  and  the  figure  of 
$225  million  came  to  me  verbally  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  have  some  material  to  confirm  the 
$83  million  estimate  on  dividend  tax 
withholding;  and  when  I  have  a  chance 
to  get  the  floor,  after  all  these  hours,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  spell  out  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  concluded  my  presentation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  it  be  agreeable  to  allow  the 
opposition  20  minutes  and  the  propo- 
nents 10  minutes,  and  then  to  have  a 
yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
siu-e  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 
permit  me  to  ask  a  final  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  figures  Indicate  that  57  p^-cent  of 
the  interest  received  does  not  have  taxes 
paid  upon  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  And  10  percent  of 
the  dividends  do  not. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Fifteen  percent. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  these  sums  really 
run  Into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  as  the  estimates  show. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  nm  Into  the 
billions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  fiscally  ir- 
responsible to  oppose  such  an  amend- 
ment, which  would  bring  in  such  large 
amounts  of  much  needed  revenue  with- 
out increasing  the  tax  rates? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  it  is  the  height 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility  to  oppose  this 
amendment;  and  it  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
responsibility   to  support   this  amend- 


L  because,  as  the  Senator  from  nil- 
nois[has  pointed  oat,  it  will  bring  in  a 
deal  of  revenue. 
ke  Senator  tram  Utah  said  It  would 
brln  I  in  only  $325  million.  In  the  aggre- 
gate We  say  the  amendment  will  bring 
in  $  billion;  and  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the  30  pages 
of  "ery,  very  carefxil  docvmientation 
which  I  put  in  the  Ricoiu),  Saturday 
nigtit. 

At  the  last  minute  the  Treasury  has 
brought  in  another  estimate,  although 
the  experts  on  this  matter  testified  In  a 
well  publicized  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  ifeans  Committee;  and  the  Treasury 
was  represented  there,  but  its  represent - 
ativ<s  did  not  take  sidvantage  of  that 
oppc  rtunity  to  challenge  that  testimony, 
whei  1  they  could  have. 

M-.  DOUGLAS.  Then  are  not  these 
oppc  sition  moves  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibil  ty? 

M'.  PROXMIRE.     That  is  correct. 

M'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent will  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
yield  ? 

M-.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

M: '.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
moui  consent  that  beginning  at  this 
time  the  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  may  have  10  minutes,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  amendment  may 
have  20  minutes,  after  which  there  be  a 
quorum  call;  that  the  quorum  call  be 
begun  15  minutes  before  the  taking  of 
the  /ote  on  the  amendment,  and  that 
the  ;ime  available  for  the  quorum  call 
be  cl  larged   equally  to  both  sides. 

Tl  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orde  red. 

M  ■.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask :  ust  what  this  agreement  means. 

M-.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  means 
that  the  proponents  will  have  10  min- 
utes more,  inasmuch  as  they  have  al- 
reacw  taken  considerable  time  to  state 
their  case;  and  the  opponents  will  have 
20  riinutes;  and  15  minutes  before  the 
vote  is  taken,  there  will  be  a  quorum  call, 
so  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
be  p  "esent. 

M  •.  BENNETT.  I  am  attenmpting  to 
dete -mine  just  how  that  arrangement 
will  )perate. 

M  •.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  and  other  Senators  who  are 
in  oi  position  to  the  amendment  will  have 
20  ]nlnutes,  from  which  7V2  minutes 
mus  be  deducted,  leaving  them  12  V2 
minutes;  and  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  have  10  minutes,  from 
which  IVi  minutes  must  be  deducted, 
leaving  2y2  minutes. 

M".  BENNETT.  So  those  of  us  who 
oppcse  the  amendment  now  have  12^/2 
minutes;  is  that  correct? 

M.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

M".  President,  I  wonder  whether  we 
can  obtain  an  order  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
penc  ing  amendment. 

Oil  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
ame  idment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr.  Proxhibe],  I  now  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Tl  e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suficimt  second? 

Tl  le  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  whether  he  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. If  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  defer 
to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Utah  proceed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  points  I  should  like  to  make  in  re- 
gard to  this  proposal  is  to  remind  my 
<»llea«ues  that  oiu*  neighbors  to  the 
north  of  us — Canada — tried  this  arrange- 
ment between  1941  and  1947,  but  aban- 
doned it  because  they  discovered  it  would 
not  work.  It  cost  much  more  to  collect 
and  operate  than  the  revenue  they  re- 
ceived from  it,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  attempting  to  withhold  only  7  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  diviclends. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
estimated  that  approximately  $1  billion 
of  dividends  is  paid  but  not  reported  by 
taxpayers.  In  that  amount  must  be  in- 
cluded the  amount  of  dividends  which 
a  taxpayer  is  not  required  to  report  be- 
cause he  is  allowed  the  $50  exclusion. 
The  Treasury  assimies  that  of  this 
amount,  approximately  $830  million 
would  be  taxable.  That  is  not  the 
amount  of  taxes  owed;  it  is  the  total 
amount  of  dividends  which  would  be 
taxable. 

Now  we  face  the  problem  of  what  kind 
of  a  withholding  rate  to  apply  to  these 
dividends.  If  we  apply  a  20-percent 
withholding  rate — as  this  amendment  re- 
quires— already  we  overwlthhold  2  per- 
cent, which  is  10  percent  of  the  20  per- 
cent, because  the  ordinary  taxpayer  has 
the  privilege  of  a  10  percent  charitable 
deduction.  80  we  are  going  to  witlihold 
2  percent  more  of  the  dividends  than  he 
owes  the  taxes  on. 

Tlie  joint  committee  staff  has  checked 
out  this  matter,  and  figures  that  the 
amoimt  which  could  safely  be  withheld 
is  somewhere  between  10  percent  and  15 
percent,  in  order  to  have  a  minimum  of 
overwlthholding. 

At  10  percent  of  $830  million,  $83  mil- 
lion might  be  withheld.  At  15  percent, 
$125  million  might  be  withheld. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  over- 
withholding  is  a  serious  problem  in  this 
situation,  which  is  different  from  the  sit- 
uation in  which  men's  wages  are  with- 
held or  are  overwithheld.  We  know 
that  those  who  earn  wages  will  have  to 
account  for  them;  but  In  the  United 
States  there  are  many  millions  of  per- 
sons who  are  living  on  interest  or  on  the 
income  from  investments.  In  the  form  of 
dividends;  and  many  of  those  people — 
because  people  over  65  years  of  age  have 
a  $2,400  joint  exemption,  for  man  and 
wife — owe  no  taxes.  So  to  impose  a 
straight  20  percent  deduction,  and  re- 
duce their  income  by  20  percent,  would 
force  them — persons  who  have  retired, 
f>ersons  who  are  unused  to  dealing  with 
the  Government — into  a  position  of  con- 
stantly having  to  file  applications  and 
requests  for  refunds,  and  would  impose 
a  serious  burden  on  them,  in  my  opinion. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the  with- 
holding of  dividends  then  Involves  the 
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following  problem:  For  the  prospect  of 
increasing  the  pressure  sufficiently  to 
collect  by  withholding  between  $83  mil- 
lion and  $125  million,  we  would  put  all 
these  burdens  on  the  place  where  most 
of  the  dividends,  I  believe,  are  not  being 
reported,  and  where  they  do  not  have 
to  be  reported;  and  that  could  be  a  very 
.serious  burden. 

In  the  face  of  that  situation,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  Treasury, 
in  a  voluntary  program  in  relation  to 
corporations  which  pay  dividends,  has 
been  trying  to  educate  those  who  owe 
taxes  on  dividends,  so  as  to  persuade 
them  to  report  them;  and  the  Treasury 
has  had  very  substantial  success  during 
the  last  year  when  this  plan  has  been  in 
operation. 

My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, pointed  out  that  this  amendment 
would  not  cost  anything  to  those  who 
pay  dividends;  he  said  it  would  cost  them 
only  four  stamps — or  one  stamp  four 
times  a  year.  But  I  am  sure  he  must 
realize  that  when  a  taxpayer  received  a 
dividend  notice,  but  also  received  a  cheeky 
which  was  20  percent  short,  he  woul(f 
immediately  write  to  the  corporation 
and  would  inquire  about  the  difference; 
and  I  can  visualize  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  clerical  work 
involved,  as  well  as  a  tremendous  dis- 
appointment. 

The  position  of  the  Department  on  that 
matter  has  been  that  it  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  find  out  how  far  this 
educational  program  can  be  carried  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  an  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  unreported  dividends  before  we  load 
both  the  Department  and  the  payers  of 
dividends  with  the  responsibility  of  re- 
porting or  refunding,  which  can  be  ex- 
tremely expensive,  and  which,  after  all, 
was  the  reason  why  Canada  decided  to 
drop  this  arrangement. 

Ehiring  the  discussion  before  the  time 
limitation,  it  was  made  perfectly  clear 
to  me  that  the  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure realize  that  when  we  move  over  into 
the  field  of  interest  and  withholding  of 
interest,  we  are  in  an  area  where  it  Is 
practlcsdly  Impossible  'to  be  completely 
sure  that  any  withholding  system  will 
work. 

We  heard  the  discussion  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  the  cashing  of 
coupons  of  bearer  bonds.  We  have  the 
whole  problem  of  Interest  owed  between 
individuals.  I  know  the  proposal  is  that 
we  shall  limit  this  proposal  entirely  to 
interest  paid  to  corporations  and  the 
Federal  Government,  but  when  that  is 
done,  the  estimate  of  undeclared  interest 
is  greatly  reduced. 

The  estimates  being  used  for  the 
amount  of  interest  taken  into  considera- 
tion include  all  interest,  both  that  paid 
by  private  citizens  and  that  paid  by  cor- 
porations and  the  Government.  I  think 
the  passage  of  money  between  people 
and  between  corporations  and  people  as 
interest  is  so  complicated  and  there  is 
so  much  of  it  that  it  would  be  completely 
impossible  to  develop  a  system  by  which 
interest  could  be  withheld  on  an  equita- 
ble basis.  Yes,  some  of  it  could  be  with- 
held under  certain  circimMtances,  but  I 
do  not  think  enough  of  it  could  be  caught 


to  justify  the  burden  which  would  be 
placed  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  schedule  of  the 
estimated  revenue  yield  of  withhoWmg 
on  dividends  and  mterest.  TTie  Treas- 
ury estimates,  on  the  basis  of  1956  data, 
that  the  gap  on  dividends  is  $1,064  mil- 
lion, and  the  gap  on  Interest  is  $3,270 
million.  That  is  a  total  of  $4,300  milUon. 
If  an  additional  $1  billion  in  taxes  is 
to  t>e  collected,  we  must  assume  that  all 
the  dividends  and  interest  not  now  being 
reported  will  yield  an  average  of  more 
than  30  percent. 

Of  the  $1  billion  in  dividends,  $120 
million  is  attributable  to  nontaxable  re- 
turns, $60  million  to  exclusions  on  tax- 
able returns,  leaving  the  amount  at- 
tributable to  taxable  returns  $885 
million. 

If  the  withholding  tax  were  applied  at 
20  percent,  the  yield  from  the  withhold- 
ing tax  would  be  $188  million.    If  it  were 
10  percent,  the  yield  would  be  $89  million. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BENNETT.    I  am  on  limited  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     The  Senator  does 
not  have  to  yield  if  he  does  not  want  to. 
Mr.  BENNETT.     I  would  rather  con- 
tinue. 

Turning  to  the  schedule  of  interest, 
the  estimated  gap,  again  based  on  1956 
data,  is  $3,270  million,  of  which  almost 
$1  billion  is  attributable  to  nontaxable 
returns,  and  the  amount  attributable  to 
taxable  returns  is  $2,290  million.  It  Is 
assumed  $1,500  million  would  be  subject 
to  withholding,  assimiing  interest  was 
withheld  only  on  interest  paid  on  cor- 
porate payments  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment bonds.  If  it  were  withheld  on  the 
basis  of  20  percent,  the  yield  would  be 
$285  million.  I  said  $225  million  earlier. 
I  am  happy  to  have  that  statement  cor- 
rected. If  it  were  withheld  at  10  per- 
cent, which  is  the  probable  and  more 
equitable  figure,  we  could  expect  $150 
million. 

So  the  $1  billion  in  revenue  that  it  was 
stated  would  be  saved  really  shrinks 
when  all  the  other  actual  factors  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

These  figures,  of  course,  are  based  on 
the  use  of  withholding  alone,  and  can 
be  whittled  down  on  the  basis  of  better 
enforcement.  The  better  the  enforce- 
ment and  the  better  the  compliance,  the 
lower  these  figures  will  go. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  have  used  as 
much  time  as  I  had  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  expired. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
iiiREj  has  2^2  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand I  have  7y2  minutes  after  the 
quorvun  call.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.  Each  side  has  7  Vi  minutes  after 
the  quorum  call.  The  Senator  frcxn 
Wisconsin  has  2%  minutes  before  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  still  not  given  us 
any  documentation  of  his  claim  that  we 
are  overestimating  the  amoimt  of  money 
the  Treasury  can  pick  up  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  In  my  hand  a  letter  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


The  letter  Is  dated  May  24.  This  Is  not 
a  call  on  the  phone.  This  is  not  notes. 
It  is  a  letter.  It  Is  signed  by  Jay  W. 
Glasmann,  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Glasmann  estimates  the  withhold- 
ing tax  on  dividends  will  raise  $200  mil- 
lion as  the  SenatCH*  from  Utah  said.  He 
says  it  In  black  and  white. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Office  or  the  Secsetart 

OF  THE   THEABUHT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  24,  I960. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Clark, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Clark:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  April  21  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding the  Treasury's  position  with  respect 
to  pyropoeals  to  withhold  tax  on  diFidends  at 
source. 

At  the  request  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Treasury  staff  Is  cooperat- 
ing with  congressional  staffs  In  an  examina- 
tion erf  alternative  methods  which  might  be 
used  in  withholding  on  dividends. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  not  proposed  withholding  on 
dividends.  In  his  letter  of  October  14,  1959, 
to  you.  Under  Secretary  Scribner  suggested 
that  every  ^ort  should  be  made  to  work 
out  effective  voluntary  means  of  securing 
mcH^  complete  reporting  of  dividends  before 
legislation  is  enacted  which  would  provide 
for  withholding  on  dividends.  While  1  am 
sure  you  are  famlUar  with  our  program  for 
improving  voluntcuy  ccMnpllance,  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  our  interim  report  which 
sets  fca-th  the  various  steps  which  hare  been 
taken  by  the  Service  and  dividend  payers  In 
recent  months.  We  believe  that  these 
efforts  have  resulted  In  Improved  reporting 
of  both  dividends  and  interest  in  the  returns 
filed  for  the  Income  year  1969.  In  this  re- 
gard. It  Is  perhaps  significant  to  note  that  the 
April  15  Income  tax  wrtlections  from  in- 
dividuals, other  than  withheld  taxes,  have 
been  considerably  higher  than  predicted,  al- 
though the  March  15  corporate  tax  collec- 
tions were  below  expectations. 

Incidentally,  the  estimate  from  the 
Prentloe-Hall  statement  that  withholding 
would  provide  the  Government  an  additional 
$400  million  In  revenue  seems  to  be  far  too 
high.  Assuming  that  the  gap  between  divi- 
dends received  by  IndlvldiuOs  required  to 
file  tax  returns  and  dividends  they  actuaUy 
report  for  income  tax  purposes  Is  of  the 
general  magnltiide  of  $1  billion,  the  amount 
of  additional  revenue  collected  as  a  direct 
result  of  withholding  would  be  only  about 
$200  million  If  the  withholding  rate  were 
the  30-percent  first  bnu*et  rate.  II  the 
withholding  rate  were  lowered  to  14  percent, 
for  example,  to  take  account  of  the  stand- 
ard deductl<m  and  the  4-percent  dividend  re- 
ceived credit  and  thus  reduce  the  extent  of 
overwlthholding,  the  additional  revenue 
from  withholding  would  be  $140  million. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JAT  W.  Glasmakh, 
Asaiatant  to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
computation  on  how  much  this  would 
save  Is  very  simple.  It  would  save,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Treasury's  experience 
over  a  pwlod  of  years,  15  percent  of  the 
dividends  that  are  now  paid  to  individ- 
ual American  taxpayers.  All  one  has  to 
do  Is  to  take  the  dividends  paid  this 
year  and  compute  15  percent  of  them, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  tell  the  amount 
that  escapes.    Then  we  apply  a  factor 
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which  represents  the  amount  below 
withholding.  We  have  84?plied  the  gen- 
erous factor  of  $450  mlllimi.  On  the 
basis  of  exhaustive  tables  I  put  in  the 
Record  on  Saturday,  we  come  up  with 
the  figxires  I  have  given. 

On  interest,  it  showed  57  to  60 
percent  interest  that  was  not  paid. 
Again,  we  made  a  generous  allowance 
that  would  go  to  people  whose  incomes 
would  be  below  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  filing,  and  we  came  up  with  a 
figure  which,  in  the  aggregate,  would  be 
something  like  $1.4  billion  on  the  amount 
of  interest  that  is  paid  this  year  and 
the  amoimt  of  dividends  that  are  paid 
this  year.  That  should  be  paid  in  taxes 
but  that  is  now  lost. 

We  want  to  be  conservative.  On  the 
basis  of  this  computation,  while  we  will 
not  get  all  that  is  lost,  on  the  basis  of 
our  very  good  exE>erience  with  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  from  wages,  we  compute 
that  we  should  be  able  to  get  95  to  99 
percent  compliance.  On  the  basis  of 
those  estimates,  we  would  get  well  over 
$1  billion. 

This  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
studies  by  reputable  economists,  who 
have  made  not  a  casual  study  of  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  days,  but  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  subject.  They 
consistently  estimate  that  this  amend- 
ment will  raise  $1  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent,  a  quonun  call 
has  been  requested,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brunsdale 

Bush 

Byrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Xngle 

Ervln 


Fong 

Prear 

Pul  bright 

Gore 

Oruenlng 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

HUl 

Holland 

Javltfi 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Ijausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

liong.  La. 


Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

Martin 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Wiley 

WUllams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  make  a 
brief  statement  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand,  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  has  two 
amendments  and  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Douglas]  has  one  amendment, 
a  total  of  three  amendments  which  they 
expect  to  offer.  I  should  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  allotted 
30  minutes  on  each  of  those  amend- 
ments, the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  leadership,  and  that  10 
minutes  before  a  vote  on  any  amend- 
ment there  be  a  quorum  call.    I  shall  be 
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prepured  to  Join  the  proponents  of  the 
amendments  in  asking  for  the  yeas  and 
najra.  

Tl  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objestion? 

M  ■.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  ntend  to  object;  however,  I  have  a 
mini  ir  amendment  with  respect  to  jet 
airp  anes  up>on  which  I  shall  need  only 
aboi  t  10  minutes.  It  is  a  simple  amend- 
men;. 

M  •.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask  unani- 
mou>  consent  that  debate  on  the 
Monroney  amendment  be  limited  to  10 
mini  ites  to  a  side. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

M:.  GORE.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

M :.  GORE.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  did  not  include  in  his 
statement  amendments  which  I  have  at 

M'.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No;  I  did 
not.  I  included  only  the  two  Clark 
ameidments  and  the  one  Douglas 
ame  idment. 

M".  GORE.  I  would  be  willing  to 
have  an  amendment  that  I  may  wish  to 
offei  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
to  le  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
minjis  [Mr.  Douglas]  included,  with  an 
additional  30  minutes  being  given  to  such 
ame  idment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
denl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
offei  s  the  amendment  to  which  he  refers, 
that  is.  an  amendment  to  the  amend - 
men ;  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  he  be 
allowed  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vide!. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  not  at  this  time 
agree  to  any  limitation  of  time  on  the 
ame  ndments  to  the  bill  which  I  expect  to 
offei . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stan  d  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wish  to  say  specifically 
it  is  not  my  punwse,  intention,  or  desire 
to  delay  action  on  the  bill,  but  on  the 
technical  matters  before  us  questions 
can  sometimes  arise  which  one  cannot 
ansi  ler  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under- 
stand. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out >bjection.  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor :  rom  Texas  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  wish  to 
expi  Bss  my  appreciation  to  the  authors 
of  t  le  amendments.  I  know  this  is  an 
exacting,  trying  sacrifice  for  all  of  us. 
but  ive  are  in  the  last  2  weeks  of  the 
sessi  on.  We  have  many  important  bills, 
appi  opriation  and  other  bills,  which  are 
bacli  ed  up. 

UMrm)  STATES-JAPAN  SECXJHITT  TREATT 

M-.  President,  in  addition.  I  think  I 
shovid  inform  the  Senate  that  I  have 
rece  ved  a  call  from  the  Secretary  of 
Stat;,  and  he  has  confirmed  that  call 
with  a  letter  saying : 

This  Is  just  to  confirm  my  telephone  con- 
versation with  you  a  few  moments  ago 
that    the    Department    of    State    feels    very 


strongly  that  action  on  the  ratification  of 
the  United  States -Japan  Sec\irlty  Treaty 
should  be  taken  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

I  should  anticipate  that  if  we  can  con- 
clude consideration  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  a  reasonable  hour 
this  evening,  we  shall  proceed  to  execu- 
tive session  to  consider  the  treaty,  with 
no  final  action  on  it  today,  but  certainly 
we  shall  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  if  it  is  proposed  that  any  other  ap- 
propriation bills  will  be  considered  later 
this  evening? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I'  we  can 
take  up  legislative  matters  ia  which 
there  is  no  controversy.  I  should  like  to 
do  so  in  order  to  get  them  to  conference 
as  soon  as  possible.  But  if  the  legisla- 
tion involves  any  debate,  we  should 
proceed  to  consider  the  United  States- 
Japan  Security  Treaty,  in  view  of  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Secretary  of  State. 

We  will  ask  for  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
the  two  Clark  amendments  and  the  one 
Douglas  amendment. 

Does  any  Senator,  other  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  have  any  amend- 
ments to  offer? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]  that  he  had  an  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  We  will  not 
include  any  amendment  which  he  pro- 
poses to  make  in  the  request  for  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  may  decide  not  to 
make  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  turns  to  other  mat- 
ters, may  I  ask  whether  it  is  proposed 
to  have  a  vote  on  the  treaty  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    No. 

Mr.  DIRK::;en.  There  will  be  no  vote 
on  the  treaty  tonight. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  With  all  the 
amendments  pending.  I  doubt  whether 
we  shall  get  that  far,  but  if  Senators  de- 
sire to  proceed  with  consideration  of  the 
treaty,  I  would  not  preclude  a  vote  to- 
night. There  will  be  several  votes. 
There  will  be  three  votes,  two  on  the 
Clark  amendments  and  one  on  the  Doug- 
las amendment.  There  will  probably  be 
some  additional  votes  on  the  amend- 
ments which  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore)  has  submitted.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  time  left  for 
the  consideration  of  any  other  subject. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  finished  in 
time  to  do  so,  but  if  we  do,  I  want  to  be 
free,  if  I  desire,  to  proceed  with  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  which  there  is  no 
controversy. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  desire 
to  inquire  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  means  being  here 
late. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes;  I  ex- 
pect that  we  will  be  here  late,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  now  until  adjournment; 
20  or  30  substantial  pieces  of  legislation 
have  yet  to  clear  the  Senate  and  go  to 
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conference.    If  we  talk  all  day,  we  shall 
have  to  vote  all  night. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  very  substantial  calendar  to  which 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  alludes,  I  am  wondering  whether 
he  has  in  mind  at  least  a  tentative  date 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  very 
desirous  of  concluding  our  deliberations 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  I  think 
we  ought  to  stay  here  until  we  do  our 
job.  We  were  elected  to  come  here  and 
do  the  work  of  the  Senate,  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  We  may  have 
to  delay  some  work  for  a  few  days  to  take 
up  some  other  matters,  such  as  conven- 
tion matters.  But  I  hope  we  can  con- 
clude all  our  work  before  the  conven- 
tions. If  we  cannot  do  so,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  come  back 
after  the  conventions  to  get  the  Job 
done.  That  is  my  opinion  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  think  every  Senator  ought  to  arrange 
the  matter  of  club  or  other  engagements 
that  he  may  have,  dinner  or  otherwise, 
and  be  prepared  to  sit  here  until  late  in 
the  evening  and  come  in,  generally 
speaking,  early  in  the  morning. 

We  are  not  coming  in  until  noon  to- 
morrow because  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions pleaded  with  us  to  give  him  a  morn- 
ing to  report  important  bills.  The 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
wants  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  tomorrow.  I 
want  to  make  that  possible.  Other  com- 
mittees want  to  meet.  We  cannot  close 
down  the  committee  system. 

Generally  speaking  I  believe  we  will 
be  coming  in  early  in  the  morning  and 
staying  until  late  In  the  evening.  We 
can  expect  rollcall  votes  all  during  that 
period,  because  practlcaUy  everything 
before  us  will  be  controversial.  We  have 
established  a  sort  of  courtesy  arrange- 
ment in  the  Senate,  so  that  whenever 
any  Senator  wants  a  yea-and-nay  vote 
he  generally  gets  it,  even  if  it  does  not 
get  more  than  10  or  12  votes,  and  even 
tbough  it  usually  takes  more  than  10 
minutes  of  the  Senate's  time. 

I  would  prefer,  if  there  is  no  serious 
question  Involved  In  an  amendment,  to 
have  a  standing  vote  or  a  voice  vote  on 
such  an  amendment.  It  seems,  however, 
that  hardly  any  author  of  an  amendment 
is  willing  to  have  that  kind  of  vote,  and 
feels  he- must  have  a  rollcall  vote,  be- 
cause not  to  get  a  rollcall  vote  may  be 
considered  as  downgrading  his  amend- 
ment and  may  affect  his  standing  as  the 
author  of  an  amendment,  even  thoiigh 
it  does  nothing  more  Uian  demonstrate 
his  ineffectiveness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  one  other  ob- 
servation. The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  proposes  to  meet  at  8 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  was  in- 
formed they  woiild  meet  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  since  been 
changed  to  8  o'clock.  If  perchance 
today's  session  should  run  imtil  midnight 
or  1  o'clock.  I  can  oiUy  say  that  I  may 
be  a  little  obfuscated  at  such  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  in  coming  to  gripa 
with  a  technical  amendment  at  8  o'clock, 
knowing  of  no  way  to  absent  myself  and 


embrace  Morpheus  now  and  then  in  or- 
rer  to  regain  vitality  and  energy,  and 
therefore  this  schedule  may  be  a  little 
difficult. 

I  would  say,  in  the  nature  of  an  en- 
treaty, that  committees  should  not  start 
meeting  at  6  o'clock  or  7  o'clock,  even 
though  I  do  get  up  to  work  at  that  hour. 
A  sustained  18-  or  20-hour  day  might 
cause  a  little  physical  rebellion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  All  I  can 
say  in  that  regard,  is  I  imagine  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  more  influence 
with  the  Internal  Security  Subcommit- 
tee than  I  have.  If  he  wishes  me  to  Join 
him  in  any  request  that  a  cMnmittee 
postpone  its  meeting  in  the  morning  and 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
in  the  afternoon,  or  whatever  request 
he  has  to  make,  because  he  is  always 
so  accommodating  to  me  and  because  I 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity.  I 
will  try  to  perform  the  best  I  can  to  meet 
his  desires. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  difficulty  is  that 
my  influence  wanes  insofar  as  the  Labor 
Committee  is  concerned,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  minimum  wage  bilL 
That  is  my  problem.  So  the  problan  of 
how  to  be  in  2  places  at  one  time  and 
how  to  perform  my  public  responsibil- 
ities l)oth  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  may  offer  some  difficulty. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator could  work  out  a  schedule  under 
which  he  could  meet  with  the  Labor 
Conunittee  once  or  twice,  p^haps  he 
would  not  have  to  attend  meetings  of 
that  committee  regularly  after  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  are  a  number 
of  amendments  that  need  to  be  discussed 
and  disposed  of  before  the  matter  has 
been  thoroughly  presented. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  wonder, 
while  we  are  in  this  good  himior,  if  we 
could  get  a  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment on  the  Clark  amendment 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  my 

amendment? 

The  PRESIDlNa  OFFICER.  TTie  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
Proxmlre  amendment  15  minutes  re- 
main, and  the  time  Is  equally  divided. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  3% 
minutes.  I  have  alrea<^  spoken  on  the 
amendment.  However,  there  were  very 
few  Members  of  the  Senate  present  at 
the  time,  and  I  shall  repeat  some  <rf 
what  I  have  said. 

The  amendment  would  withhold  the 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest.  It  would 
raise,  on  the  basis  of  what  I  think  are 
competent,  conservative  estimates,  $1 
billion.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment  has  chal- 
lenged this  figure  and  has  claimed  that 
it  would  raise  only  $445  million. 

I  refer  Senators  who  are  skeptical  to 
the  Congressional  Rccokd  of  yesterday 
at  page  13265.  There  is  established  the 
basis  on  which  I  made  my  computatiMis. 
Very  simply,  the  amount  of  interest 
which  now  escapes  taxation  is  approxi- 
mately 58  percent,  and  the  amount  of 


dividends  is  15  percent.  That  has  been 
appUed  on  the  basis  of  returns  on  divi- 
dends made  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Tlie  returns  on  Inttf  est  made  by 
these  two  agencies  have  been  computed 
in  a  very  simple  mathematical  manner. 
I  am  sure  that  any  Senator  who  wants 
to  confirm  it  can  get  all  kinds  of  con- 
firmaticm  there. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  my  proposal  is 
not  a  new  or  radical  proposal.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  on  Interest 
from  1913  to  1916.  Taxes  were  withheld 
on  interest  fnxn  1913  to  1916. 

In  1942,  whm  the  proposal  was  made 
to  withhold  taxes  on  wages,  the  House 
passed  the  prcnxjsal  to  withhold  taxes  not 
only  on  wages  and  salaries,  but  also  on 
dividends  and  Interest.  The  Senate  re- 
jected It.  In  1950  and  1951  the  same 
prc^xisal  was  made. 

There  have  been  objections,  and  very 
sincere  and  proper  objections,  to  this 
kind  of  proposal  on  the  ground  that  It 
would  be  hard  to  administer  and  would 
impose  a  hard  burden  on  the  withhold- 
ing agent,  and  would  result  in  hardship 
for  charitable  wiranlzations  and  individ- 
uals. 

At  the  present  time  all  these  objections 
have  been  eliminated.  The  fact  is  that 
the  withholding  provision  on  wages  has 
greatly  eased  the  burden  on  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  It  Is  almost  no  burden 
on  the  wlthhcdding  agent.  All  he  has  to 
do  Is  deduct  20  percent  of  interest  and 
dividends  paid  and  mail  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  each  quarter.  So  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  the  burden  has 
been  greatly  reduced,  because  he  can  do 
it  quickly  in  every  quarter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wage  earner 
has  to  wait  a  year.  We  have  provided 
that  the  interest  and  dividend  recipient 
may  make  his  application  for  refimd  at 
the  end  of  each  quarter.  Furthermore, 
the  loss  would  be  only  in  the  first  quarter. 
After  that,  he  will  receive  his  refimd 
regularly.  His  inc<Hne.  therefore,  would 
be  c<Mnpensated  for  the  withholding  tax 
f  r(»n  that  period  on. 

It  seems  to  me  the  basic  argimient  for 
this  amendment  is  a  moral  argument. 
The  amendment  provides  that  funds  now 
owing  to  the  Federal  Government,  now 
not  paid  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  paid  to  the  FedwTd  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  Is  that  the  funds  not 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  on  divi- 
dend and  Interest  income  are  not  reaUy 
the  property  of  the  taxpayer  who  pos- 
sesses them  and  defrauds  the  Federal 
Government  of  than.  They  are  the 
pr<H>erty  of  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self. On  that  basis  alone  the  Senate 
should  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  did  not  bring  out  this  poAnX.  at  length 
dxiring  my  initial  presentatlrai,  but  this 
proposal  would  be  a  convenience  for  the 
taxpayer.  It  would  make  It  far  easier 
for  the  taxpayer  to  know  how  much  in 
dividends  and  how  much  in  interest  he 

hswi  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Wisccmsin  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  4  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  in  control  of  the  time  of 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  oppose  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  objectives  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin;  I  merely  think  his 
amendment  will  not  work. 

I  point  out  that  on  page  2  of  his 
amendment  it  states  that  the  amend- 
ment is  applicable  to  "every  person 
(other  than  an  individual) ." 

If  one  examines  the  Code,  he  will  find 
the  following  definition  of  "person": 

The  term  "person"  shall  be  construed  to 
mean  and  Include  an  Individual,  a  trust, 
estate,  partnership,  association,  company,  or 
corporation. 

In  other  words,  if  a  partnership  is  op- 
erating a  filling  station  or  a  small  grain 
store  and  is  borrowing  money  from  a 
bank,  under  this  amendment  when  it 
pays  the  bank  interest  it  would  withhold, 
according  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin.  20  percent  of  the 
interest  owed  the  bank. 

Any  Senator  who  has  had  experience 
borrowing  money  knows  how  far  he  wiU 
get  when  he  tells  the  bank  that  he  is 
withholding  20  percent  of  the  interest  he 
owes  the  bank. 

Likewise,  if  a  company,  partnership, 
or  a  corporation  is  financing  its  trucks 
through  a  finance  ccanpany,  a  part  of 
that  is  interest.  The  company,  under 
this  amendment,  would  withhold,  as  it 
made  its  financing  payment,  20  percent 
of  that  which  is  due  as  interest  to  the 
finance  company.  Just  how  he  would 
know  what  this  amounts  to,  no  one 
knows. 

Likewise,  the  amendment  makes  no 
exception  for  coupon  bonds.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  I  have  been 
working  for  many  months  to  reach  a 
workable  solution  of  this  problMn  be- 
cause we  believe  there  is  merit  to  the 
idea  if  a  solution  can  be  found  for  some 
of  the  difflculties,  but  thus  far  our  com- 
mittee has  not  found  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Many  problems  are  in- 
volved. Many  recipients  of  interest  and 
dividends  are  not  in  a  tax  bracket  at  all. 
Perhaps  an  educational  or  a  charitable 
fund  which  receives  interest  or  divi- 
dends— perhaps  an  elderly  person  having 
a  double  exemption — pays  no  tax.  Re- 
funds qiiarterly  would  be  very  costly  and 
complicated. 

While  the  proposal  may  have  merit  if 
some  of  the  problems  can  be  solved,  it 
certainly  is  not  workable  today. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Neither  our  committee  nor  the  Treas- 
ury has  been  able  to  find  any  solution 
which  we  think  will  work. 
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An  other  example  is  the  coupon  bonds. 
The  rreasury  Department  itself  has  out- 
stan<  ing  billions  of  dollars  in  unregis- 
terec  coupon  bonds.  They  were  sold  to 
the  i  jnerican  people  in  good  faith.  They 
have  maturity  dates  of  25.  30,  and  40 
yean  i  from  now.  Those  bonds  carry  ne- 
gotiable  coupons  to  be  cashed  anywhere. 
Thej  are  p>ayable  to  the  bearer  and  are 
subj<  ct  to  being  cashed  at  filling  stations 
or  g-ocery  stores  at  face  value  at  any 
time  after  the  due  date.  No  place  is  even 
prov  ded  on  the  back  of  the  coupon  for 
endo  rsement. 

If  ihe  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
is  adopted  it  will  mean  that 
lvalue  of  all  coupons  will  be  reduced 
percent.    A  filling  station  operator 
know  in  what  tax  bracket  the 
cashing  the  coupon  is.     Are  we 
legislation  going  to  devalue   all  of 
negotiable  coupKjns? 
bUl  provides  that  a  $600  exemp- 
may  be  claimed  if  one  files  a  cer- 
that  his  taxable  income  will 
^ceed  $600,  but  suppose  his  income 
0;  then  the  bill  provides  that  20 
of  his  income  be  withheld.    This 
fair. 
President.    thi.s    proposal    would 
a   severe   hardship   on   some 
Canada  tried  to  solve  the  prob- 
It  passed   a  similar  withholding 
interest  and  dividends.    The  re- 
vas  that  it  became  so  complicated 
caused   such   confusion   that   they 
Xf  repeal  the  law.     I  know  of  no 
in  which  any  country  has  been 
in  imposing  such  a  withhold- 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  de- 
method   to   administer   a   with- 
tax    on    interest    and   coupons 
imposing  a  severe  hardship  on 
the  companies  involved   and  the 


nay  be  possible  to  withhold  a  por- 
I  >f  the  interest  at  banks.    That  may 

the  solution  of  this  problem,  but  the 
difficulties  must  first  be  ironed  out. 

Thj  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
expir  ?d. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myse  f  1  more  minute.  I  conclude  by 
sayina:  that  at  this  time  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposal  as  before  us  is  in  a 
workiible  form.  It  needs  more  careful 
committee  study. 

I  ]  >oint  out  one  further  misunder- 
stanc  ing.  In  the  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Sena  or  from  Wisconsin  said  that  his 
amendment  did  not  require  a  withhold- 
ing tix  on  cooperatives.  As  I  under- 
stand his  amendment  it  would. 

I  call  attention  to  the  language  on 
page  8,  beginning  on  line  13  and  con- 
tinuiig  through  line  15,  under  exemp- 
tions for  the  withholding  of  dividends: 

Diviiends  paid  by  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
land  bank.  Federal  home  loan  bank, 
bank  for  cooperatives,  or  bank  for 


Feden  1 
centra  i 
coopei  atlves 

I  full  to  find  any  exemption  for  the 
cooperatives  themselves. 

Th<  I  amendment  In  the  form  in  which 
it  is  now  before  the  Senate  should  be 
reject  ed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  mover  of  the  amendment. 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  opposition 
would  complete  its  remarks.  Then  I  will 
take  the  4  minutes  I  have  remaining  and 
will  then  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  nothing 
further  to  say,  I  will  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  if  he  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  plenty  to 
say. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will 
speak,  but  after  the  opposition  has  used 
its  remaining  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  vote  be  had  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  opposition 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  its  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  in  charge  of  the 
time  of  the  opposition.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Chair 
rules  that  the  acting  minority  leader  is 
in  charge  of  the  time  of  the  oppasition. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  rules,  as  I  understand 
them,  which  requires  that  we  yield  back 
our  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understood  in 
what  I  considered  a  personal  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  he  was 
waiting  for  me  to  use  part  of  my  time. 
I  shall  use  a  small  portion  of  it  now  to 
sum  up  my  argument. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
burden  of  the  opposition,  as  developed 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware — and  I 
think  he  made  as  good  a  case  as  anyone 
could — is  that  the  proposal  needs  study^; 
that  many  problems  have  not  been 
solved. 

In  the  first  place,  he  objected  to  the 
assertion  that  the  amendment  applies 
to  a  person.  I  think  we  cleared  that  up 
very  emphatically  during  the  course  of 
the  initial  presentation;  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  when  he  stated  the  defi- 
nition of  "person,"  pointed  out  that  a 
person  is  exempt.  So  indeed,  an  in- 
dividual, a  sole  proprietor,  is  exempt;  he 
does  not  have  to  withhold  taxes.  The 
bill  is  clear.    It  says  so. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  raised  the 
point  about  coupon  bonds.  He  argued 
that  they  are  payable  to  the  bearer  and 
are  negotiable  instruments. 

The  provision  is  clear  that  if  a  person 
has  a  coupon  which  has  a  $60  face  value, 
when  he  goes  in,  he  gets  $48,  or  20  percent 
less  than  the  face  value.  If  it  Is  a  groc- 
ery store  or  filling  station  which  cashes 
the  bond,  it  simply  sends  the  coupon  to 
the  bank;  the  bank  sends  $48  to  the  fill- 
ing station;  the  bank  sends  the  coupon 
to  the  corporation;  the  corporation  sends 
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the  bank  $48 ;  and  the  corporation  then 
sends  the  difference  to  the  Government. 

I  do  not  know  how  this  could  be  sim- 
pler. The  Senator  has  raised  a  com- 
plication without  real  meaning,  because 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  people 
cash  their  bonds  or  coupons  in  banks,  not 
filling  stations  or  grocery  stores. 

As  to  educational  institutions,  the  per- 
sons who  drafted  the  amendment  were 
ingenious.  Incidentally  I  did  not  do  it. 
They  provided  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution could  retain  a  part  of  the  with- 
holding tax  on  its  employees.  It  is  a  tax 
which  the  institutions  have  to  withhold 
from  its  employees  anyway. 

This  could  compensate  them  for  the 
overwithholding  of  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends due  them.  On  the  basis  of  very 
careful  study,  we  foimd  that,  therefore, 
this  amendment  would  result  In  practi- 
cally no  inconvenience  to  any  education- 
al or  charitable  foundation  or  any 
church,  because  in  almost  every  case 
they  have  employees. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  talked 
about  the  shape  this  amendment  is  in. 
It  is  the  result  of  years  and  years  and 
years  of  work  by  extremely  competent 
people.  And  beginning  in  1942,  they  met 
objection  after  objection.  Last  year,  the 
Senator  stated  that  it  needed  more 
study;  and  very  careful  study  has  been 
given  to  it  since  that  time. 

We  should  particularly  remember  that 
the  amendment  will  not  increase  taxes, 
but  merely  will  enable  the  Government 
to  collect  more  of  the  taxes  which  al- 
ready are  due  it. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
available  to  me?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  opposition 
wish  to  use  some  of  its  time  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  21/2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  is  this 
a  matter  of  jockeying  between  the  two 
groups? 

How  much  time  remains  available  to 
me,  Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  now  use  V/2 
minutes  of  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  the  mover  of  the  amendment, 
I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
Utah  will  permit  me  to  have  1  minute 
at  the  conclusion — Just  60  seconds. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNim.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Treas- 
ury has  embarked  on  a  very  effective  pro- 
gram; and  if  it  can  be  worked  out,  it 
will  be  infinitely  less  costly  than  the 
program  proposed  by  means  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

It  is  hard  to  estimate  the  costs  and 
the  complexity  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  those  who  pay  interest  and  divi- 
dends, for  the  amendment  would  not  only 
require  them  to  set  up  machinery  to 
withhold,  but  would  also  require  ttiat 


they  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  explain 
to  those  f  rcwn  whom  they  withhold  why 
they  vkrlthheld  and  what  the  reasons  were. 
One  who  withholds  wages  from  an  em- 
ployee Is  dealing  with  a  man  In  a  shop 
who  can  be  met  face  to  face.  But  one 
who  withholds  dividends  and  interest  has 
to  deal  with  people  across  the  country, 
by  mail. 

The  hardship  of  overwithholding  can- 
not be  stressed  too  much — ^the  dlfiBculty 
of  refunding  and  determining  the  prop- 
er amount  of  refunds  due,  and  the  diffl- 
culties faced  by  those  who  receive  the 
interest  and  the  dividends,  in  connection 
with  filing  applications  and  going 
through  all  the  refunding  process. 

Fir  ally,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  the  Treasury  and  the  Senator  frcHn 
Utah,  who  is  on  the  Treasury's  side,  are 
in  complete  disagreement  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  involved^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  said  the  Treasury 
is  conducting  a  very  effective  voluntary 
program  or  system  of  Informing  people 
that  they  have  to  pay  taxes  on  dividends 
and  interest.  I  call  attention  to  the  ta- 
ble which  appears  on  page  13265  of  Sat- 
urday's Record,  which  shows  that  since 
1949  the  percentage  of  adjusted  pay- 
ments and  the  estimated  gap  have  been 
substantially  increasing,  in  the  case  of 
dividends  paid  and  the  amounts  ac- 
counted for  on  income-tax  returns;  and 
as  regards  the  estimated  gap  between 
the  interest  paid  and  the  amounts  ac- 
covmted  for  on  income-tax  returns,  the 
gap  is  a  shocking  58  percent.  So  no  pro- 
gram such  as  that  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Treasury  will  do  away  with  that 
gap.  Furthermore,  that  program  Is  ex- 
tremely expensive — to  notify  every 
dividend  or  interest  recipient  what  he 
should  receive  will  cost  millions.  One 
mailing  to  A.T.  &  T.  stockholders  in  post- 
age alone  will  cost  more  than  $64,000. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  will  be  most  effective.  It 
will  bring  in  a  cool  billion  of  dollars  of 
additional  revenue  each  year,  without 
increasing  taxes  one  nickel. 

By  means  of  the  pending  amendment, 
all  groups,  wage  earners  and  stockhold- 
ers, will  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same 
way,  without  any  discrimination. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  statement  I 
have  prepared  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   bt    Sknatos   BimxR    Rxgabodto 
WrrHHou>iNG  OF  IscoKK  Tax  on  Drvntsn) 

AND  iNTOtXST  PATMSNT  AT  BOVUCX 

The  proposed  amendment  to  withhold  In- 
come tax  on  dividend  and  Interest  pajrments 
should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  enacted  Into 
law  at  this  time  or  at  any  other  time  without 
first  having  complete  hearings  on  every  aspect 
of  the  problem.  The  JimlcH'  Senator  trom. 
Wtsoonsln  has  argued  that  the  amendment  as 
drafted  at  the  present  time  thoroughly  meets 
all  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  made 
against  suob  legislation  in  the  past.  With 
this  statemAnt  I  do  not  agree. 


Withholding  Income  tax  on  dividends  and 
Interest  at  source  Is  an  extremely  complex 
and  comidlcated  problem^.  It  affects  many 
individuals  and  organizations  aside  from  the 
corporation  making  the  withholding.  To 
say  that  all  the  paying  oorp<»iiitlon  has  to  do 
is  to  deduct  a  straight  30  i>ercent  of  the  total 
dividend  payment  and  then  submit  that 
amotint  quarterly  to  the  Treasury  at  a  total 
cost  of  16  cents — a  4-cent  stamp  per  quar- 
ter— Is  neither  realistic  nor  consistent  with 
its  effect  on  the  many  taxpayers,  both  ctxpo- 
rate  and  individual,  that  would  be  affected. 

The  cont«nplated  action  would  substan- 
tially Increase  the  amount  of  expense  of 
clerical  work  for  the  corpcatitlons,  paying 
agents,  fiduciaries,  stockbrokers,  and  others. 
This  burden  will  be  in  addition  to  the  tre- 
mendoxis  administrative  burden  already 
placed  upon  them,  of  necessity,  if  they  are 
to  ccNcnply  with  existing  tax  laws. 

The  Bank  &  Trust  Ck>mpany  Tax  Associa- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  recently  conducted 
a  sxirvey  of  the  larger  trust  oompcmlee  in  its 
association  (those  with  trust  assets  exceed- 
ing fl  bUUon).  That  survey  revealed  that 
the  present  rec<»xllng  of  sevwal  hundred 
thousand  dividend  items  wo\ild  be  doubled  in 
volume  and  expense,  sbotUd  a  withholding  on 
dividend  law  be  enacted.  Theae  companies 
estimate  an  additional  annual  expenditure  of 
over  $100,000  with  not  a  cent  of  additional 
return.  In  fact,  the  expenditure  will  be 
made  in  the  face  of  decreased  deposits  since 
a  large  nimxber  of  its  depositors  will  receive 
20  percent  less  in  dividends,  much  at  which 
usually  finds  its  way  into  the  depoeitors' 
accounts. 

A  trust  company  In  my  own  jurisdiction — 
the  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  ft  Trust  Co.  of 
Baltimore,  Md. — estimates  that  additional 
expenditures  in  Its  case  woiild  be  in  excess  of 
970,000.  These  estimates  are  based  on  many 
intangibles.  In  this  connection  I  Include  a 
list  of  the  many  additional  administrative 
activities  and  costs  that  wUl  b«  incurred  by 
trust  compfuilfle  If  this  amendment  is  passed: 

SPBCUIC  APPLICATIONS  OP  THX  INCHEASKD  AD- 
IdNISTEATTVE  ALTXVITIBB  AND  COSTS  PO* 
TSUST  COMPANIES 

Specific  details  on  units  affected 
1.  Dividend   collection,  bookkeeping,   and 
tabulating  units: 

(a)  Doubling  of  posting  entries  and  of  time 
involved  In  the  process. 

(b)  Doubling  of  I£3f.  card  supplies. 

(c)  Substantial  increase  in  ledger  files  and 
space. 

( d )  Doubling  of  storage  space. 

(e)  Additional  bookkeeping  and/or  IJB.M. 
eqiilpment  needed. 

(f )  DUBculty  of  allocating  tax  withheld  In 
all   "Komlnee"  registration  accounts. 

(g)  Increase  (doubling)  in  number  of 
"Holding"  cards.    (I3.M.) 

(h)  Substantial  increase  In  personnel  and 
overtime  costs  for  all  of  the  above, 
a.  Income  distribution  units: 

(a)  Letters  of  notification  and  instruction 
will  be  required  by  reason  oif  reduction  in 
distributable  income  to  beneficiaries. 

(b)  Added  expense  of  redetermining 
amounts  of  income  available  tor  periodic 
distribution — ^in  all  accotmts  holding  divi- 
dend-paying stocks  (every  account  to  be 
analyzed  to  determine  this) . 

3.  Statement  units : 

(a)  Doubling  of  number  of  entries  as  to 
dividends. 

(b)  Substantial  increase  in  statement  pa- 
per sui^lles  and  cost  thereof. 

(c)  Increased  costs  of  microfilming  state- 
ments. 

(d)  Need  for  additional  equli»nent  and 
storage  space  requirements. 

4.  Investment  department: 

(a)  Xvery  accoTint  will  have  to  be  reviewed 
for  possible  changes  In  investments. 
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it)  An  IncresM  In  the  irorklOMl  will  re-      annua  i 
■ult  In  admlnlaterlnc  all  aocoonta  Inveated     a 
tn  fr^nm^mt  tTOMt  fvuulB  toT  oonqniting  dto-     — 
trlbutioDS  to  the  participating  truata. 

8.  Tax  dlvlfllMi  unit: 

(a)  MotlflcatloDs  will  be  reqntred  to  all 
partlea  In  Intocat  re  rhangw  in  reporting 
of  taxable  incoane.  at  increaaed  eoata.  — 

(b)  Tax  InXonnatioD  letter  fonna  will  re- 
quire reprinting  with  Ita  attending  inereaae 
in  coata. 

(c)  It  U  iinticlpated  that  the  volume  of 
Individual  Form  1040  retuma  now  prepared 
for  our  customera  and  trtiat  hxneflciarlea  will 
double — which  retuma  arc  done  within  the 
Tax  DtTlaitm.  (Bcturna  heretofore  not  re- 
quired will  now  have  to  be  Hied  to  obtain 
refund.) 

(d)  In  tiuata  whose  inatruments  require 
guaranteed  annuity  payinenta  each  year — If 
the  tax  U  withheld,  it  ia  foreaeen  that  thla 
will  recult  in  a  long  line  of  lltlgatltm  through 
the  courta  now  already  burdened  with  un- 
settled cases. 

(e)  An  inereaae  In  the  work  vcdiune  will 
result  in  recoTering  the  tax  and  distributing 
the  refund  in  all  "nontaxable"  accounts. 

(f)  Will  create  additional  deUya  in  filing 
all  tax  retuma  InTotving  dividmMi  income. 

(g)  Result  in  increasing  the  complexity  of 
preparing  fiduciary  income  tax  retuma 
(forma  1041)  at  considerable  delay  and  ex- 
pense— by  reason  of  making  extra  coinpu- 
tatioos  on  the  returns. 

6.  Banking  departments  r 

(a)  Rcducti<m  in  depodts  and  corr«q>ond- 
tng  loss  of  earnings  (since  net  dividends 
after  tax  withheld  will  be  deposited  instead 
of  present  gross). 

(b)  The  asslatance  program  to  correspond- 
ent banks  will  have  to  be  expanded  at  c<mi- 
siderable  additlaoal  expense. 

7.  All  departmental  units: 

(a)  Loaa  of  time  at  executive  and  admin- 
istrative supervisory  levels  in  "study"  on  any 
radical  change  In  the  tax  law  such  as  ia  being 
proposed — tnstrari  of  applying  this  time  to 
Increase  earnings. 

(b)  Increased  correspondence  and  tele- 
phone inquiry  time  will  result. 

(c)  Increased  need  for  additional  space 
and  storage. 

(d)  Increase  In  personnel. 

(e)  Increased  need  for  additioiuil  book- 
keeping equipment. 

Additionally,  many  legal  problems  would 
be  encountered.  A  question  would  neces- 
sarily arise  as  to  whether  an  annuitant  un- 
der a  trust  instrument  would  receive  the 
amount  specified  In  the  Instrument  or  a  re- 
duced amount  adjusted  by  the  tax  paid. 
This  would  undoubtedly  result  In  lengthy 
and  costly  litigation  by  many  annuitants 
who  can  ill  afford  the  additional  expense. 

For  some  reason  the  proponents  of  this 
type  of  legislation  alwa3r8  equate  dividend 
withholding  with  withhcrfding  taxes  levied 
on  wages.  The  endless  problems  which  can 
be  foreseen  with  the  former,  as  well  as  the 
Inequities  inherent  therein,  simply  do  not 
exist  with  the  latter. 

Withholding  on  wages  is  made  in  conlorm- 
ance  with  the  tax  situation  of  the  individual 
taxpayer.  Withholding  on  dividend  Income, 
as  presently  contemplated,  ignores  the  in- 
dividual. The  necessary  result  is  that  those 
who  owe  no  taxes  or  are  tax  exempt  will 
have  taxes  unjustly  withheld. 

I  have  been  supplied  with  a  simple  illu- 
stration which  shows  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed provision  in  contrast  with  the  existing 
provision  as  to  retention  ot  Income  tax  on 
wages  and  salaries.  This  illustration,  which 
I  vUl  submit  for  the  Record,  Is  based  on  an 
18-percent  tax,  but  the  effect  will  be  the 
same  with  a  20- percent  tax.  The  only  rea- 
son for  using  this  table  U  that  it  was  com- 
puted some  time  ago  and  I  haven't  had  time 
to  recompute  it  on  the  basis  of  a  ao-percent  The 
withholding.     The  computation  is  based  on      $0.12 
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income  of  $2,400  from  dividends  and 
annual  wage  at  like  amount. 


sailOQ 
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Nnmbcr  of  cxemptiofis 


$19100 

i9t.n 


IM) 


314.00 

62.40 
261.60 
432.00 

110.40 


2.80 


194.00 

38.40 

155.60 

432.00 


276.40 
Z80 


177.  ('«  ,  373.  «0 


t74.00 
76.  80 


2  80 

74-00 

14.40 


M.  flO  U 

432  no       $432 


36Si«» 


4,3J 


Acocfrding  to  the  1954  revised  optional  tax 
the   amount  of  tax   payable   by    the 
ipie^t  under  both  cases  is  the  same,  how- 
table  shows  that  an  Individual  with 
dependents  receiving  Investment  income 
per  year  at   the  end  of   the  year 
have  an  overpayment  of  $432  because 
iLliholdlng  on  dividends  is  In  no  way 
1  ipon  his  individual  tax  situation.    The 
(larner,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
ncome    would   have    no   overpayment 
there    would    have    been    no    taxes 
wtthh^d  since  his   exemptions  would   have 
i  aken  Into  consideration  by  his   em- 
In  computing  his  withholding  tax.     A 
disparity  results,  though  in  different 
in  the  case  of  taxpayers  with  one, 
three  dependents. 
Prodonents  of  the  measure  say  this  argu- 
1  las  been  eliminated  by  a  quick  refund 


provision.  It  is  my  understanding,  however, 
that  that  provision  is  available  only  where 
the  dividend  or  interest  recipient  has  gross 
Income  less  than  the  statutory  filing  require- 
ments of  $600  per  year,  or  $1,200  In  the  case 
of  a  person  over  86.  Clearly,  this  provision 
would  not  even  be  available  to  the  person  of 
limited  income  illustrated  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned table.  Quick  refund  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  everyone  would  be  Impractical 
becatise  of  the  possibility  that  earned  wages 
in  one  or  more  quarters  would  throw  out  of 
balance  refunds  which  may  have  been  made 
for  previous  quarters. 

Those  not  covered  by  a  quick  refund  pro- 
vision, and  this  wotUd  be  many,  would  be 
nutking  a  perpetual  interest-free  loan  to  the 
Government  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
needed  income. 

The  additional  administrative  burden  on 
the  Treasury  Department  of  Btu:h  a  system 
would  be  tremendous.  Treasury  today  com- 
plains that  it  Is  understaffed  and  yearly  asks 
for  additional  funds  for  personnel.  That 
problem  would  be  magnified  tenfold  If  this 
legislation   Is  passed. 

Proponents  of  this  legislation  persist  In 
pushing  for  enactment  this  year,  notwith- 
standing that  Just  1  year  ago  a  cooperative 
program  was  undertaken  by  Treasury  and 
industry  to  educate  stockholders  and  other 
investors  concerning  their  obligation  to  re- 
port this  Investment  Income  in  their  tax 
returns.  I  submit  for  the  record  examples 
of  these  notices: 

Massachusetts  Investoks  T^ust. 

Boston,  Mass. 

INCOME   TAX    INroXMATlON 

status  o/  19S9  diatrihutions  for  Federal  in- 
come  t(Lz  jnirpotea 

The  loUowing  table  shows  the  tax  status 
for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  of  each  pay- 
ment made  by  the  trust  during  the  year 
1959.  Whether  paid  to  you  or  credited  to 
your  account  such  paynxents  must  be  in- 
cluded In  your  Federal  Income  tax  return. 
This  table  Is  designed  to  assist  you  In  com- 
puting the  amounts  you  should  report. 


IX  y<  II  owned 
lifren  on 
:  diites 


31.1960 

30,1U56 
30. 1!»59 
30,1969 


Tht"  Trikit 

paid  to  >  ou  on 

these  diitcs 


TlK'.se 
amoiint-i 
per  share 


.'^h:u-os  owned 
as  of  (l.lt^^  in 
first  lolujiin 


Making 

llnll.ir 

luUi  or 


Which  Art  taxal'le 
i-i-'i<riiiu  js 


.\pr. 

27.185a 

to.  10 

X 

July 

27. 1959 

U.  10 

X 

Oct. 

2r.,lW9 

n  09 

X 

!>«:. 

24,1950 

(J.  11 

X 

Pivldend  Inroitie. 
l>lvi<lrn'l  im-oiiw. 
DtTtdend  inconip. 

I):\  idiiul  Initiwt;. 


TOTAL 


3l,l;io8  Feb.   16,1959 


$0. 1-' 


C<i|iiljl  guin. 


provisions    of    the    Internal    Reve- 
an  individual  shareholder  may  (a) 
from   gross  Income  a  maximum   of 
dividends   received    from   qualifying 
(U.S.)   corporations  and  (b)  credit 
his  tax  4  percent  of  the  anx>unt  of 
4lvldend8  which  are  not  excluded  as 
the  $50  exclusion.    The  credit  under 
not  exceed  4  percent  of  taxable  in- 
All  of  the  dividends  described  above 
Dividend  Income"  are  designated  by  the 
pursuant  to  section  34  and  116  of  the 
fully  qualifying  under  the  aforemen- 
exclusion  provision  (a)  and  the  credit 

(to). 

3orporatlons  which  are  shareholders, 

also  hereby  designates  all  of  the 

Dividend  income"  under  section  243 

<  ode  as  fully  qualifying  for  the  85  per- 

dfvidends  received  deduction. 


trist 


CAPriAI.    CAIN    DISTVIBXmOM 

special   capital   gain  dSatrlbution   d. 
per   share   pcdd  February   16,   1959,  la 


designated  as,  and  should  be  reported  as, 
long-term  capital  gain  for  Federal  Inccone  tax 
purposes,  regardless  of  whether  payment  was 
received  in  shares  (tax  cost  basis,  $13.38  per 
share)  with  a  balance  check,  or  entirely  In 
cash.  Under  the  code  this  distribution  Is  not 
considered  a  dividend  for  purposes  of  the  ex- 
clusion, the  credit,  or  the  dividend  received 
deduction  referred   to  above. 

ST.\T1.    TAXATION    OF     1959    CAPITAL    CAIN 
DISTRIBUTION 

The  National  Association  of  Investment 
Companies  In  1959  received  rulings  from  the 
tax  authorities  of  the  various  States  concern- 
ing the  taxable  status  of  a  ca|rital  gain  dis- 
tribution paid  by  an  investment  company  to 
individtials.  Fcur  further  informatk>n,  we 
suggest  that  you  consult  an  attorney,  a  certi- 
fied public  accountant  or  a  tax  oficial  in 
your  State. 
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state 

Valtie  of  shares 
Issued  is— 

Balance  check  is— 

Payment  elected  In 
cash  la- 

State 

Valoe  of  Bhsres 
Issued  is— 

Balance  check  is— 

Payment  elected  in 
cash  la- 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  Income 

T  axab  le  income 

Taxable  capital  gain. 
N  ontaxable 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

XontAxable 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable     

Taxable  capita]  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain . 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  capita!  gain . 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 

Taxable  Income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income' — 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  Income* 

Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  income 

Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Xontaxable. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  Income. 

Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Xontaxable. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  income. 
Xontaxable. 
Taxable  income.' 
Taxable  income. 
Taxable  income  ' 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  income. 
1 

Missouri 

Taxable  cspiUl  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Nontaxable.- 

Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Nontaxable- 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

\[;i^ka              

Montana.- 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

Nontaxable. 

Nontaxable 

Xontaxable 

Nontaxable. 

Arkiinsas 

New  llampehire. 

New  Jersey 

Xew  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio         

Nontaxable 

Xontaxable 

Nontaxable. 

(  .illfornia..- 

( "(,l(ir:i'lo 

<  onnectlout      ... 

1  ichiware. .-  

1  ii>|rift  of 
Coliiinhia. 

\-  lorida 

{ itM>rKia         

Nontaxable 

NontJ'XH^'le 

Nontaxable. 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  capital  gain. 

Nontaxable  *... 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  Income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  capital  galn- 
Nontaxable- 

Taxable  Income. 

Xontaxable  ' 

Taxable  income 

Xontaxable  

Taxable  caplUl  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain . 
Taxable  capital  gam. 

Xontaxable 

Taxable  Income 

Tf.xable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  capiUl  gain. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Taxable  income 

Taxable  income. 
Taxable  Income. 
Taxable  capital  gain. 
Nontaxable. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Taxable  Income 

Taxable  Income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  Income. 

Taxable  Income. 

ll.iwuii     

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Uland.... 
South  Carolina. - 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas           

Nontaxable. 

Nontaxable      

Nontaxable 

Nontaxable. 

Illiiidis 

1  ii'liatia          

Taxable  Income 

Nontaxable .     

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income. 

Inwa.-    

Kiins&s             - 

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable 

Triable  income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income. 

N  jntaxable. 

Kentucky.. 

Utah 

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  Income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income. 

Louisiana 

Vermont 

Nontaxable. 

.Maryland 

Taxable  income  ' 

Xontaxable  i 

Virginia 

Taxable  Income 

NontflXftble 

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  Income. 

Washington 

West  Virginia.... 

Wisconsin.- 

Wyoming 

NontaxaUe. 

.M;i,«.sachusett.S-.. 

Nontaxable 

Nontaxable- 

Nontaxable. 

.\llthit;un 

.Minnesota 

Taxable  capital  gain . 
Taxable  Income 

Taxable  income 

Taxable  income 

Nontaxable 

Taxable  income. 

Mi-s-oissippi    

-  Tost  basl.i  of  'iharcs  [irrviou.sly  held  must  !«•  adju.'JtPti. 

:  Con-stltulTO  "invpstnieiit  income,"  the  first  t-vm  of  which  Is  !h\c'I  at  3  perwilt,  aii<! 
itu"  halaiicc  at  5  percent.  "Ordinary  inct.mi-"  i.s  tatod  at  a  W  I'l-ri-ent  mtc.  Thi-s*" 
riiti-s  apply  tf)  taxable  vcars  iH-gliining  on  or  after  Jan.  1.  1958. 

'  Mlchig:in  has  an  mtaiigiMe,*  Uw.  and  r.iiiirui  eitiii  (llstritiuli'iii.-^  rfcei\e.l  in  r,t,sli 


form  part  of  the  Income  l>ase.    Capital  gain  distributions  received  In  additional  sharte 
do  not  form  part  of  the  income  base. 

*  Ohio  shareholders  who  receive  distributions  in  stiares  of  stock,  and  hold  those 
shares  on  the  followmg  tax  listing  date,  may  be  subject  to  an  intangibles  Ux  on  those 

.shaies. 


The  DaxTFus  Fukd  Inc. 

January  25.  1960. 
Deae  Shaeeholdee:  The  following  cash 
dividend  was  declared  January  6,  1960  pay- 
able on  January  29  to  stockholders  of  record 
on  January  19:  A  dividend  of  $0.06  per 
share  from  investment  income;  a  distribu- 
tion of  $OJM  per  share  from  net  realized  se- 
curities profits. 


Shareholders  who  have  filed  reinvestment 
orders  or  are  in  the  Dreyfus  voluntary  plan 
will  shortly  receive  a  statement  vrtth  respect 
to  the  reinvestment  of  their  dividends. 
Other  shareholders  will  receive  a  check  un- 
der separate  cover.  After  the  end  of  this 
year  we  shall  advise  you  of  the  proper  tax 
treatment  with  respect  to  all  dividends  and 
distributions  paid  in  1960. 


TAX    STATUS    Or    DIVmXNDS    AND    DISTRIBtrnONS 
PAID    IN     1959 

The  following  tax  worksheet  is  designed 
to  assist  you  in  computing  amounts  which 
should  be  reported  in  yoiu*  Federal  income 
tax  return.  It  may  be  attached  to  the  du- 
plicate copy  of  your  tax  return: 


Payment 
Date 

a) 

Ro<-or.| 

.\o.  of  tih;ires  lEnter  Nutnlier 

Ownc'l  hv  Vo'j  On  Ke<-<ir'l 

■  Datc-i 

Per  Share  Amounts 
Reportable  As* 

Amounts  To  Be  Reported  As 

Dividend 

Income 

Ix)ng  Term 
Capital  Oaln 

(5) 

Dividend  Income 

Col.  3XCol.  4 

(6) 

Long  Terms  Oalns 
Col.  3XCol.  5 

m 

Jan.    30,1950 
Apr.  30, 19«9 
July   30,1980 
Oct.    29,1959 

TOT.^L 

Jan.    19,1959 
Apr.  30.1959 
July    K.lfl.S) 
Oct.    19,19.19 

$.10 
.07 
.05 
.08 

».20 
.03 
.05 
.02 

X   I   X  X   X 

1.30 

$.30 

•AU  dlvidcn-ls  and  distributions  should  be  reported  whether  received  in  cash  or  reinvested  in  additional  shares 


The  total  of  column  6  should  be  reported 
on  schedule  A,  line  1,  of  your  Federal  in- 
come tax  return;  this  amount  qualifies  for 
the  dividend -received  exclusion. 

The  total  of  column  7  should  be  reported 
on  schedule  D,  line  5,  of  your  Federal  income 
tax  return.  This  amount  is  treated  the  same 
as  profits  realized  from  the  sale  of  securities 
held  for  more  than  6  months. 

Tax  consequences  imposed  on  capital 
gains  distributions  by  the  various  States  in 
which  shareholders  reside  differ  substan- 
tially from  one  another.  It  is  suggested  that 
you  constilt  your  own  tax  advisors  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  consequences  Imposed  by 
your  State  of  residence. 

The  Deetfus  Coep. 

wellington  equity  fund,  inc. — tax  infoema- 
tion  on  1959  distributions 

Federal  income  tax  allocations  for  divi- 
dends paid  to  you  or  credited  to  your  ac- 
count is  indicated  in  the  boxes  shown  be- 
low. Include  in  line  1 — Schedule  A — page  3 
of  your  Federal  individual  Income  tax  re- 
turn the  amount  of  dividends  shown  in  line 
1.  Include  on  separate  Schedule  D  of  yotir 
tax  returns  the  amount  of  long-term  capital 
gains  shown  in  line  1. 

1 .  Dividend  increase :  $- 


2.  Long-term  capital  gains:  $- 


Please  retain  this  card  for  your  1959  tax 
return. 

Yotir  Wellington  Equity  Fund  income  divi- 
dends are  eligible  for  tax  credits  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  as  explained  on  the 
reverse  side. 

SPBCIAL  TAX  PmOVISIONS 

Under  the  present  Federal  tax  law,  you 
may  exclude  from  your  taxable  income  each 
year  the  first  $50  of  your  total  dividend  In- 
come. The  excltifiion  is  Increased  to  $100  in 
a  Joint  return  of  husband  and  wife  who  re- 
ceive at  least  $100  from  Jointly  owned  stock 
or  $50  each  from  stock  owned  individually. 

In  addition,  you  may  reduce  your  Federal 
income  tax  by  4  percent  of  total  dividends 
(in  excess  of  the  above  exclusion)  received 
during  the  year.  This  reduction,  however, 
may  not  exceed  4  percent  of  your  net  tax- 
able income. 

These  benefits  apply  only  to  dividend  in- 
come, and  not  to  capital  gains  distributions. 
Long-term  capital  gains  distributions  are 
taxed  at  only  about  one-half  the  tax  rate 
of  ordinary  income. 

The  Ooepobation  Teusi  Co., 

AffenU 

In  this  respect  the  Oommlssloner  of  In- 
ternal Bevenue  testified  as  follows  cm  March 


9,  1960,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations : 

"So  the  program  in  which  the  Treasury 
Itself  in  particular  has  taken  great  intereet 
is  what  we  might  term  'an  educational  pro- 
gram.* The  banks  and  corporations  of 
America,  Including  trade  organlaations— if 
you  want  to  include  the  New  York  Stock 
Sxchange  as  such  an  organization — ^have  co- 
operated. What  they  have  done  U  various 
things.  For  example,  they  are  notifying  their 
stockholders  when  they  receive  dividends 
that  the  income  is  taxable.  The  same  thing 
is  true  with  the  banks,  who  are  notifying 
all  of  their  savings  account  holders. 

I  might  add  the  problem  is  particularly 
dUBctdt  in  the  interest  area.  I  am  not  now 
talking  about  large  amounts  of  Interest  paid 
on  cori)orate  bonds,  or  mortgages.  The  real 
problem  is  in  the  savings  accounts  area  be- 
cause in  many  such  cases  the  Interest,  as 
you  know,  is  not  credited  to  the  account 
until  after  the  close  of  the  year  when  the 
individual  happens  to  have  his  book  In 
there  for  a  new  deposit.  They  lose  track 
of  the  amount  and  they  forget  because  most 
people  in  the  low  brackets,  as  you  know, 
maintain  no  books  of  account  whatever. 

"We  feel  that  we  are  receiving  very  satis- 
Jactory  cooperation  from  these  institutions 
who   pay  these   sums,   and   we   wUl   watch 
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very  carefully  the  results  thia  year.  We 
win  not  know  until  about  next  year  the 
effect  that  program  may  have." 

I  think  we  should  await  tmtll  the  results 
of  that  program  have  been  determined  be- 
fore enacting  drastic  leglalatlon  of  the  type 
proposed.  To  do  otherwlae  would  be  to 
change  horses  in  midstream. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  as  well,  that  the 
present  situation  Is  not  as  black  as  some 
people  would  make  It  out  to  be.  The  degree 
of  compliance  at  the  present  time  on  a 
completely  voluntary  baala  with  respect  to 
payment  of  Income  tax  on  individual  divi- 
dend Income  is  90  percent.  This  demon- 
strates that  the  recipients  of  dividend  In- 
come in  general  have  a  high  degree  of  respect 
for  the  law.  Wage  withholding,  after  17 
years  of  experience,  has  produced  only  97 
percent  compliance.  The  educational  pro- 
gram will  undoubtedly  increase  the  90  per- 
cent figure  materially.  It  is  true  that  there  Is 
a  larger  percentage  of  noncompliance  as  to 
interest  recipients,  but  that  Hgure  also 
should  be  materially  Increased  as  a  result  of 
the  educational  program.  We  should  at  least 
wait  for  the  results  of  a  program  undertaken 
at  great  expense  to  many  businesses  and  the 
Treasury  Department  before  we  undertake 
another  program. 

A  straight  20-percent  deduction  in  inter- 
est payment  would  impose  a  considerable 
burden  on  savings  banks  which  would  have 
to  calculate  each  dep>ositors  interest  sep- 
arately in  order  to  credit  the  proper  amount 
to  the  depodtor's  account. 

An  additional  aspect  ot  withholding  on 
savings  deposits — one  which  In  spite  of  its 
relatively  small  volume  nevertheless  presents 
an  extremely  serious  operational  problem 
to  banks— is  the  necessity  of  withholding 
taxes  on  school  savings  deposits. 

These  accounts  are  maintained  in  the 
schools  by  many  banks,  often  at  consider- 
able expense,  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
sound  thrift  habits  among  school  children. 
Under  the  proposed  regulations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  withhold  taxes  on  such  de- 
posits— minute  taxes,  in  most  cases,  which 
would  be  wholly  refundable. 

The  advocates  of  this  legislation  contend 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  Treasury 
to  collect  all  the  taxes  to  which  It  is  en- 
titled. They  rely  on  the  questionable  esti- 
mates that  approximately  $400  million  an- 
nually in  taxes  on  dividends  are  not  being 
paid  in  addition  to  considerable  amounts 
due  on  interest  payments. 

This  argiiment  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
Treasury  Department  today  has  in  its  flies 
information  forms  from  corpcw^ations  listing 
every  dollar  of  dividend  paid  ajid  to  whom 
it  was  paid.  This  information  can  and 
should  be  utilized  to  discover  who  the  evad- 
ers are.  Until  such  time  as  it  is  utilized,  I 
see  no  need  to  tax  dividends  at  source. 

In  considering  this  matter,  it  is  important 
to  recognize  that  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  favor  the  legislation  both  upon  the 
basis  of  its  inequitable  effect  on  many  tax- 
payers and  because  of  the  administrative 
burden  it  would  place  upon  the  Tresisury 
Department.  In  recent  testimony,  the  Com- 
missioner stated  as  follows:  "We  hope  that 
withholding  will  not  be  necessary  because  of 
the  impact  upon  the  taxpayers  and  the  in- 
equity in  many,  many  cases,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  refunding  administrative  bur- 
den which  it  would  Impose  upon  the  serv- 
ice." 

I  think  that  to  pass  this  legislation  at  this 
time  without  the  benefit  of  extensive  hear- 
ings and  without  infonnation  as  to  the  effect 
the  present  educational  program  will  have, 
would  be  disastrous. 

I  feel  that  the  inequities  and  injustices 
that  would  be  heaped  on  a  greet  number  of 
citizens  and  organizations  by  such  legisla- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  added  cost  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  refunding 
burden  entailed,  far  outweigh  the  benefit  the 
Government  would  receive. 


iihort,   such   legislation   would    Impose 
peniJty  on  the  innocent  in  order  to  catch 
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June  20 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.    All  time 

avail4ble  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 

nt  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 

FroxxireI.     On  this  question, 

and  nays  have  been  ordered; 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

MANSFIELD:    I  announce   that 

Sfenator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 

from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 

the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 

jReen],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

3ARTKE ) ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

lUSKl,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 

tfr.  Magnuson).  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.    Murray],    the    Senator 

Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkxan],  and  the 

from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden)  are 

on  official  business. 

announce  that  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Hennincs]  is  absent  be- 

of  illness. 

farther  announce  that  the  Senator 

Minnesota    [Mr.    Humphrey),   the 

from  Tennessee  [  Mr.  Kepauver  I , 

he  Senator  from  Wyoming   (Mr. 

are  necessarily  absent. 

KUCHEL.     I  announce  that  the 

from    New    Hampshire     [Mr. 

]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 

I  joldwater  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

present   and   voting,    the    Senator 

Arizona    [Mr.   Goldwater]    would 

nay." 

result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
)2,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 24 

Hart 

Javits 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lusk 

McGee 

McNamara 

Mansfield 

NAYS— 62 

Ellender 

Engle 

Ervin 

Fong 

F*rear 

Pulbright 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Jordan 

Kerr 

Kuche! 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Monroney 
Morse 
Moss 
Pastore 
Proxmire 
Williams.  N  J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Martin 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskie 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smstheis 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symln^on 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WliUamg.  Del. 

Young.  N   Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 14 


ter 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hennings 

Humphrey 

Kefauver 


Magnuson 
Murray 
CMahoney 
Sparkman 


Mr.   Proxmire's    amendment   was 


reject  »d. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agree<  i  to. 


THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  LYNDON 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  September  15,  when  the  Presiding 
Officer  was  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  Margaret  Chase  Smith,  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of 
the  leadership  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
What  I  said  then  holds  just  as  true  today, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
remarks  on  that  occasion  be  reincor- 
pHDrated  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  in- 
cluding an  article  entitled  "Leadership — 
An  Interview  With  Senate  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson."  which  appears  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  June  27, 
I960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  interview  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.   15. 
1959] 
The   Leadership    op   Lyndon    Johnson 
Mr.    Mansfield.  Madam    President,    as    we 

come  toward  the  end  of  the  session  we. 
of  course,  express  our  good  wishes  to  those 
with  whom  we  have  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  working  over  the  previous 
months  That  applies  to  the  members  of 
the  staff,  to  the  reporters,  as  have  been  men- 
tioned, and  It  also  applies  to  the  leaderbhlp 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  my  deahngs 
with  every  Senator  in  this  body  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  always  been  treated  with 
courtesy  and  consideration.  They  have  all 
been  tolerant  and  understanding,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  their  friendship  and  grateful 
to  them  for  the  many  favors  they  have  done 
me. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  the  Republican  whip,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  |Mr.  Kuchel)  for  the  co- 
operation, kindness,  and  courtesy  he  has 
shown  through  the  past  several  month.s.  He 
has.  Indeed,  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  his 
party  and  our  country. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  d!s- 
tnigulshed  minority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  |Mr.  Dtrksen)  who  I  think  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  guiding  the  Re- 
publican minority  since  he  took  over  control 
in  January  of  this  year,  and  who  I  think  Is 
to  be  commended  for  the  sterling  qualities 
he  has  shown.  As  a  friend  of  many  years  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  I  have  always 
.admired  his  sense  of  understanding,  his  tol- 
erance, and  his  fine  sense  of  balance.  He  is. 
indeed,  a  good  and  solid  public  servant. 

Madam  President,  I  also  want  to  commend 
the  Senators'  Senator,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Hayden]  whose  council  I  value  highly 
and  whose  understanding  I  appreciate  more 
than  I  can  say. 

We  are  close  to  the  hour  of  adjournment. 
Before  the  hour  strikes.  I  wish  to  record 
certain  personal  sentiments.  If  I  may  have 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate.  1  shall  try  to 
be  brief. 

Last  January,  each  of  us  came  into  this 
Congress  with  certain  high  expectations. 
We  hoped— each  of  us — that  certain  actions 
would  be  pursued  by  this  Government  Per- 
haps, too.  we  hoped — each  of  us — that  cer- 
tain actions  would  not  be  pursued.  The  rec- 
ord is  now  almost  complete.  Looking  back 
over  it,  I  am  sure  that  few  Members  will  be 
fully  satisfied  with  the  results  in  terms  of 
January's  expectations.  Some  actions  were 
taken  of  which  some  of  us  do  not  approve. 
Other  Members  will  feel  shortchanged  be- 
cause the  Congress  failed  to  act  as  they  did 
approve. 

It  is  easy  enough  In  these  circumstances 
to  hold  the  leadership  responsible  for  dis- 
appointments. And  may  I  say  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  hold  the  leadership  responsible. 
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Leadership,  after  all,  has  its  duties  and  risks. 
In  this  Government  It  la  the  servant,  not  the 
master. 

But  what  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  In  this 
respect  is  this  question.  What  part  of  the 
leadership  of  this  Oovernment  are  we  hold- 
ing responsible  for  our  disappointments? 
Leadership  In  this  Oovernment,  as  Senators 
know,  Is  a  divided  and  diffused  function.  It 
lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  Presidency.  It  lies, 
too.  in  the  majority  and  minority  leaders  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  It  lies  in  the  com- 
mittees and  their  chairmen  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.    It  lies  in  individual  Members. 

The  structure  of  leadership  in  this  Nation 
has  evolved  over  a  century  and  a  half  of  our 
history  and  I  do  not  propose  to  debate  its 
efficacy  In  the  closing  hours  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  8«th  Congress.  I  stress  its  di- 
vided and  diffused  nature,  however,  because 
that  is  relevant,  highly  relevant  to  what  I 
am  about  to  say.  I  stress  it  because  I  am 
trying  to  put  Into  perspective  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  leader  of  the  Senate  majority 
party,  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr,  John- 
son]. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  did  not 
create  the  system  of  leadership  under  which 
we  function  In  this  Oovernment.  He  did  not 
give  the  Presidency  its  enormous  prestige  and 
influence  with  Members  of  Congress  or  its 
veto  power  over  the  acts  of  Congress.  The 
majority  leader  did  not  create  the  committee 
structure  of  the  Senate  nor  the  procedures 
of  the  Congress  under  which  we  legislate.  He 
did  not  create  the  powers  of  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  All  of  these  are  elements, 
highly  significant  elements,  in  the  structure 
of  leadership  in  this  Oovernment. 

The  scope  which  falls  to  the  majority 
leader  of  Uie  Senate  is  proscribed  and  lim- 
ited by  these  other  segments  of  leadership. 
The  limits,  I  may  add.  are  especially  sharp 
when  the  administration  is  controlled  by  the 
opposite  party. 

It  la  easy  to  carp  at  the  leadership  of  any 
man.  But  I  know  of  no  man  who  is  less 
deserving  of  carping  criticism  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  He  is  fairmlnded  and  he 
Is  large  minded.  He  has  led  his  party  and 
the  Senate,  within  the  limits  of  the  possible. 
In  a  responsible  and  progressive  fashion.  He 
has  been  reasonable  with  this  administration 
at  all  times  and  particularly  when  the  over- 
riding interests  of  the  Nation  have  been 
Involved.  It  will  be  well.  Madam  President, 
if  all  of  us — ^Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike — ask  ourselves,  Have  we  done  as  well 
with  our  committee  and  Individual  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership?  It  will  be  well,  too, 
for  the  administration  to  ask  itself  the  same 
question. 

One  may  regard  the  record  of  the  actions 
of    this    Government    during    the    past    9 
months — and,   I   repeat,   It   Is   a  record   for 
•which  the  administration  and  the  Congress 
bear  joint  reaponalblUty — one  may  regard  It 
as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  depending  largely 
on  one's  predisposition.    As  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  Is  concerned,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  It  la  a  far  better  record  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  participation  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  In  making  it. 
The     proof     of     constructive     leadership, 
Madam  Prealdent,  does  not  He  In  vetoes  sus- 
tained or  vetoes  overridden.    Much  less  does 
It  lie  In  volume  of  legislation.     I  know  of 
only   one   way   to  measure   the   quality   of 
leadership   In    this    Government.     There   is 
one  yardstick  and  It  applies  to  all  sotxrces 
of  leadership — In  the  administration  as  well 
as  in  the  Congress.    How  effectively  are  en- 
trusted powers  used  by  an  elected  official 
within  the  scope  of  his  functions  to  preserve 
the  basic  unity  of  the  Nation  and  to  ad- 
vance the  common  welfare?     Against  that 
yardstick,  the  work  of  Ltndon  Johnson  In 
the    first    session    measures    high,    Madam 
President,  very  high.     He   has  helped   this 
Government  to   achieve  much   and  he  has 
laid    the   groundwork   for    greater    achieve- 


ments In  the  future.  His  work  Is  In  the 
finest  traditions  of  the  Nation,  as  regards 
dedicated  and  responsible  leadership.  As 
a  Democrat  and  an  American,  I  am  thankful 
that  the  party  and  the  Nation  Is  served  by 
a  man  of  his  caliber.  He  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  himself  for  the  Nation  and  I  did 
not  want  this  session  to  close  without  this 
acknowledgment  of  his  contribution. 

[Fi-om  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  June  27, 

1960] 

Leadership — An  Interview  With  Senate 

Leader  Lyndon  Johnson 
Question.  Senator  Johnson,  as  you  see  It. 
what  Is  the  most  Important  work  that  a  ma- 
jority leader  does? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  majority  leader  Is 
more  than  the  leader  of  the  majority.  He  Is 
actually  the  leader  of  the  Senate.  As  chair- 
man of  the  policy  committee,  perhaps  his 
most  important  function  Is  programing  the 
bills  that  come  out  of  committee  and  ulti- 
mately become  law. 

Tlie  majority  leader  has  no  real  power  ex- 
cept the  power  of  recognition.  Unlike  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  he  has  no  power  to 
make  appointments  or  to  designate  commit- 
tees and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  majority  leader,  through  his  power  of 
recognition  and  through  the  persuasion  that 
he  must  exert,  quickly  determines  whether  he 
can  lead  the  Senate.  And  no  leader  of  any 
party  can  necessarily  lead  the  Senate,  be- 
cause the  Senate  doesn't  vote  on  party  lines, 
as  you  would  expect  In  an  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary body. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean,  exactly,  by 
"power  of  recognition"? 

Answer.  I  mean  the  Vice  President  always 
recognizes  the  majority  leader  first.  Once 
you  are  recognized,  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  your  viewpoint,  to  outline  your 
program,  to  explain  your  reasons.  But  the 
only  real  power  available  to  the  leader  is  the 
power  of  persuasion.  There  is  no  patronage; 
no  power  to  discipline;  no  authority  to  fire 
Senators  like  a  President  can  fire  his  mem- 
bers of  Cabinet. 

Question.  But  you  can  decide  what  piece 
of  legislation  the  Senate  is  going  to  discuss 

on  a  given  day 

Answer.  Tou  can  recommend,  and  then 
there  is  a  majority  vote. 

Question.  Basically,  Isn't  your  work  con- 
ferring with  your  colleagues? 

Answer.  It's  persuasion  with  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Anything  the  Senate 
may  do  requires  a  majority  vote.  About  all 
the  leader  can  do  Is  recommend. 

Question.  Don't  you  have  to  know  more, 
really,  about  the  different  bills  and  pieces  of 
legislation  than  almost  any  other  man  In  the 
Senate? 

Answer.  A  good  leader  should  not  only 
know  more  about  the  workings  of  the  com- 
mittee and  how  the  members  arrived  at  the 
content  of  the  bUI  as  finally  recommended, 
but  he  must  also  know  the  problems  of  each 
individual  State  and  the  temperament  of 
each  individual  Senatcx'. 

Question.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  be 
familiar  with  the  whole  process  of  lawmak- 
ing  

Answer.  That's  right.  Tou  do  not  have 
a  unicameral  system.  Tou  have  to  under- 
stand what  actuated  the  House  when  It 
sends  over  the  bills  that  It  mtist  originate, 
such  as  appropriations  and  tax  bills.  Tou 
must  understand  the  reasoning  behind  their 
reductions  car  their  Increases. 

Tou  must  understand  why  the  committee 
took  certain  action  and  why  certain  judg- 
ments were  formed. 

And  then  you  have  to  take  those  factors 
and  fit  them  Into  the  entire  machinery  of 
the  Senate — 100  Members — and  see  how  you 
think  they  wotUd  be  accepted. 

Question.  Where  do  you  get  most  of  your 
information,    your    familiarity    with    theee 


things?     From  conversations,  or  by  reading 
documents  or  reports  of  committees? 
Answer.  From  both. 

Question.  Do  you  do  a  lot  of  studying, 
then? 

Answer.  Quite  a  lot.  For  each  bill  that  Is 
reported,  we  have  a  written  report  to 
analyse. 

The  first  thing  the  report  states  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  then  how  the  bill 
achieves  that  purpose,  and,  finally,  the 
committee's  recommendations  as  to  the  bill 
and  its  purposes.  You  take  the  report  and 
you  study  It  and  ansilyze  it  thoroughly. 
Then  you  start  talking  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  reported  it — the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
or  Finance  or  Armed  Services  or  Foreign  Re- 
lations— "Why  do  you  recommend  this 
treaty?  Here's  what  your  report  says. 
What  are  the  problems  Involved?  What  do 
you  think  about  this?" 

And  then  you  talk  to  the  ranking  men 
dovim  the  line,  even  to  the  most  junior  mem- 
ber. Tou  attempt  to  determine  how  the 
committee's  views  are  going  to  fit  In  with 
those  of  a  hundred  Senators,  and  a  commit- 
tee recommendation  Is  not  necessarily  ac- 
cepted by  the  100  because  all  Senators  have 
their  own  views.  The  committees  are  the 
experts,  and  sometimes  you  can  get  so  close 
to  the  forest  you  can't  see  it  for  the  trees. 
Question.  We  often  hear  the  word  "com- 
promise" used.  You  have  differences  within 
your  party,  for  Instance,  aiid  then  you  have 
differences  outside  your  pftrty.  Does  the 
word  "compromise"  ccHrectly  express  the 
agreement  on  these  questions? 

Answer.  No.  I  always  seek  the  best  and 
do  the  possible.  There  are  different  view- 
points and  different  emphases  on  nearly 
every  matter.  There  are  60  different  States 
with  different  backgrounds,  different  envi- 
ronments, different  geographical  and  eco- 
nomic Interests. 

In  my  party  we  have  Hasxt  Btro  and 
Watnx  Mobsk,  Dick  Russell  and  Hitbest 
Httmphrxt,  Jik  EksTLAiTD  and  Pattl  Doug- 
las, Bill  Proxmirs  and  Stbou  Thurmond — 
all  of  them  Democrata,  all  of  them  sent  by 
sovereign  States  to  speak  for  their  States. 
Now.  those  men  don't  always  see  everything 
alike. 

I  have  one  yardstick  that  I  try  to  measure 
things  by:  Is  this  In  the  national  Interest? 
Is  this  what  I  believe  \a  the  best  for  my 
country?  And,  if  It  Is,  then  we  outline  It  to 
the  fellows  of  various  complexions — and  that 
Includes  Republicans,  Dirksen  and  Javits, 
Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey  and  Senator 
Dw(»SHAK  of  Idaho.  They  have  their  dif- 
ferences. 

The  thing  you  must  understand  la  tJiat 
no  man  comes  to  the  Senate  on  a  platform 
of  doing  what  Is  vrrong.  They  will  come  de- 
termined to  do  what  Is  right.  The  dlfflciUty 
la  fln<i»ng  an  area  of  agreement  where  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Dwobshak  of  Idaho  can  be 
blended  with  a  Case  of  New  Jersey — because 
the  commuter  problem  In  New  Jersey  Is  quite 
different  from  what  it  Is  In  Idaho — or  the 
problem  of  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  problem  of  Douglas  of  nilnoia  can  be 
brought  to  some  accord. 

Question.  Would  you  say  your  work  Is  that 
of  a  mediates,  then,  as  between  opposing 
points  of  view? 

Answer.  No.  I  think,  first,  you  must  have 
a  purpose  and  an  objective  and  the  vision 
to  try  to  outline  what  the  national  Interest 
requires,  what  the  national  need  Is.  Then 
you  lay  that  on  the  table,  and  are  as  reason- 
ably patient  and  as  effective  as  you  can  be, 
from  a  persuasive  standpoint. 

THE   republican   ROLE 

Question.  Are  these  bUls  often  rewritten 
and  amended  and  changed  to  conform  to 
the  results  of  conferences  such  as  you  have 
just  described? 

Answer.  Well,  not  so  much  from  confer- 
ences as  from  actual  discussion  out  on  tlie 
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floor.  I  move  that  we  take  up  a  bill.  A 
majority  vote  is  required  to  do  that,  so  a 
majority  has  to  agree.  It  hi^>peiLs  that  be- 
fore that  motion  Is  made  it  is  usually  dis- 
cussed with  my  counterpart — the  Republican 
leader. 

Senator  Taft  said  to  me  one  time  when  the 
division  was  close.  "I  want  you  to  quit  using 
the  words  'majority'  and  'minority'  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  Let  us  say  'coleaders  of  the 
Senate.'  "  And  that  is  really  what  you  do  if 
you  arc  effective — you  are  a  coleader. 

You  work  with  the  minority  leader  and 
say,  "Here's  what  my  viewpoint  is,"  and 
if  he  has  a  different  one,  he  expresses  it. 
And  then  you  find  an  area  of  agreement  and 
try  to  carry  it  out,  so  you  don't  spend  all 
yotir  t:me  fighting. 

Question.  What  is  yoxir  dally  relationship 
with  Senator  Dirksen,  the  minority  leader, 
for  example? 

Answer.  Well,  after  I  evaluate  the  bills  on 
the  calendar  I  ask  him  to  make  his  recom- 
mendations. When  I  walk  into  the  Chamber 
every  morning,  he  puts  on  my  desk  a  memo- 
randum stating  what  he  thinks  about  each 
bill  and  what  his  policy  group  thinks  and 
what  his  colleagues  think — "This  will  be 
trouble,"  "This  will  be  long  debate."  "This 
will  have  relatively  little  oppxjsitlon."  and  so 
forth.  And  he  marks  the  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar in  blue  pencil.  I  evaluate  mine  and 
mark  my  calendar  in  red  pencil.  Then  we 
exchange  calendars 

We  have  every  bill  that  has  been  intro- 
duced and  been  considered  by  a  committee 
evaluated  In  red  and  blue,  and  he  knows  my 
opinion  and  I  know  his  opinions.  I  would 
say  we  spend  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  every 
hour  dxuing  the  legislative  day  talking  to 
each  other  and  either  trying  to  reach  an 
agreement  or  to  ascertain  the  points  upon 
which  agreement  is  not  possible. 

Question.  How  has  it  all  worked  out? 

Answer.  We've  had  8  years  of  this  admin- 
istration. 6  of  which  have  been  under  con- 
ditions of  divided  government — a  Democratic 
Congress  and  a  Republican  Executive.  Now. 
It's  very  easy  to  keep  government  from  func- 
tioning at  all.  You  could  have  no  confirma- 
tions, you  could  have  no  treaties,  you  could 
pass  no  laws,  you  could  cut  down  on  all 
appropriations — you  could  do  all  these  things 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Executive.  But  you 
would  win  an  argximent  and  lose  a  country. 

So  what  we've  tried  to  do  Is  determine 
what  the  leadership  thinks  is  possible  and 
desirable,  and  present  it  to  the  group  and 
hope  they  will  agree.  And  I  would  say  that 
80  percent  of  the  Senators  vote  the  same 
way.  That's  largely  because  of  the  thorough, 
careful  attention  that  Is  given  to  seeking 
the  best — that's  the  key  to  It. 

What  is  in  the  national  Interest?  What  do 
the  people  need  and  desire?  What  position 
should  be  take  on  the  summit  conference 
that  Khrushchev  torpedoed?  What  does 
our  national  Interest  require?  What  would 
we  have  done  if  we  had  been  In  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  President? 

Then,  once  you  find  out  what  you  think 
Is  best,  you  may  have  to  change  it  some 
because  everybody  doesn't  agree  as  to  what 
is  best. 

We  do  not  have  a  die  .atorshlp.  The  thing 
that  most  people  do  not  understand  is  that 
the  majority  leader  has  no  power,  really, 
except  the  power  of  recognition.  He  cant 
name  a  man  to  committee.  He's  one  of  18 
that  participate  In  making  committee  as- 
signments— one  of  18.  He  can't  order  a  Sen- 
ator's bill  considered — he  can  try  it,  but  he 
has  to  have  a  majority  supporting  him. 

Majority  rule  at  all  times.  A  man  comes 
to  the  Senate  for  a  6-year  term.  It's  not 
5  years  and  11  months  or  6  years  and  1 
month— It's  6  years.  And  he  reports  only 
to  his  constituency. 

I  sometimes  think  that  the  Senate  has 
98  leaders  and  2  followers — that's  Senator 
DuiKSEN    and    I — were    the    followers.      We 


have   to  be   guided   by   what   these  groups 
will  Bipport. 

QufBtion.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  do 
to  understand  all  the  details  in- 
■> 

It's   an    18-to-20-hour-a-day   Job. 
tnorning  my  staff  puts  on  my  desk  the 
important  recommendations  made  by  com- 
They    must    be    evaluated.      And 
Just  the  first  step — studying  the  ac- 
Iraftsmanshlp.     The  important   thing 
feeling  and  the  sectional  interest  and 
national  interest  that  went  into  a  par- 
bill.     A  bill  for  roads  may  come  to 
and  some  Senator  will  say:   "Now, 
a     minute — that's     not     fair     to     the 
States — and   you've  overlooked   this 
Well,  you  had  better  not  overlook 
because,    if    you    do.    your    bill    will    be 
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.  you  must  know  what  is  in  the  bill. 

you    must    understand    how    it    is 

to   the   various  States  anC   the  var- 

dersonallties  in  the  Senate.    And.  third. 

1  ave  to  be  sure  that  It  will  command 

ri  spect  of  the  majority. 

all    of    that    is    Judgment.      A    very 

man  said  to  me  one  time:   "I  would 

be  remembered  for  my  Judgment  than 

sense."      One    of    the    problems    of 

Is  that  sometimes  we  make  mls- 

of  Judgment.      But   the   bill   must   be 

first,  or  else  you  can't  determine 

It's  in  the  national  Interest. 

Involves   much    detail    work.      That 

pondering  many  pages  of  testimony. 

may  involve   hearing   many  witnesses 

the   reorganization    of   the   Space    Act 

the   President    has    held    two    confer- 

wlth    us    already.      We    will   hear    the 

In  this  field — the  head  of  the  Space 

and  Dr.  von  Braun    (Army  missiles 

)    and   others — and   we'll   go  on  down 

Ine.     It  may  require  a  thousand  page.s 

testimony  to  settle  on  one  paragraph  of 
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Question.  Majority  leaders  are  elected  every 
2  yeai  5 

Am  wer.  Every  2  years,  the  majority  of  your 
colleagues    select    the    man    they    want    for 
I've  been  chosen  unanimously. 
Question.  How  many  times  now  have  yuu 
elected? 

One    time   as   deputy    leader   and 
1 1mes  as  majority  leader. 

What    about    your    method    of 

with  the  leadership  of  the  House? 

I   think   that's   a   very   Important 

First    of   all.    you    must   bear    In 

that    Speaker    Rayburn    has    worked 

ar  has  trained,  so  to  speak.  46  of  the 

Senators.     The   only   think    that   keeps 

Irom  getting  a  majority  of  the  Senate 

s  that  we  have  added  two  additional 

He    says    that    he's    going    to    have 

here  until   he  gets  a  complete  ma- 


1 


I've   worked   with    him   very  closely. 

he  and  my  father  were  In  the  legls- 

together  and  he  and  Mr.  Garner  have 

)een  very  good  to  me  and  given  me  the 

of  their  Judgment.     I  try  to  go  over 

House  every  afternoon  at  5:30  or  6  and 

in  hour  with  the  Speaker.     Sometimes 

o'clock,  sometimes  it's  breakfast,  but, 

I'm  in  Washington  and  he's  In  Wash- 

I  try  to  be  in  his  vicinity  at  least 

day.     On   one   day  I   talked   to  him 

housing,  about  education,  about  the 

3111.  about  adjournment  and  the  con- 

and  a  variety  of  subjects. 

Mr.    McCoRMACK     (House    majority 

and    Mr.    Halleck    (House   minority 

we  try  to  anticipate  what  the  Senate 

and  what  the  House  will  do.     We're 

Jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  each  body 

recognize  always  that  I'm  not  leader 

House,  I'm  leader  of  the  Senate;  he's 

of   the  House.     Each  branch   has   to 

on  its  own  feet,  and  neither  Is  respon- 

the  Executive. 


1o 


That's  one  reason  that  the  Speaker 
wouldn't  sit  in  the  Cabinet  with  President 
Truman.  President  Truman  asked  him  the 
night  he  was  sworn  in  to  come  and  sit  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  he  said:  "No;  I  can't  do  that 
and  be  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  Constitution  says  'separate 
and  Independent,'  and  if  I  get  down  here 
and  we  make  a  policy,  then  I'm  going  to 
try  to  carry  It  out  up  there,  and  I  don't  want 
to  be  bound  that  way."  That's  why  he  said. 
■  Well,  If  I  can't  serve  in  the  Cabinet,  I'm  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  because 
If  I  go  down  there  and  make  policy,  I  would 
be  binding  people  up  there.  So  If  I  wouldn't 
serve  In  the  Cabinet,  I  wouldn't  serve  there." 
It  wasn't  Just  because  he  didn't  like  the  ad- 
visory committee — it  was  Just  a  matter  of 
principle.     He  felt  very  deeply  about  it. 

So.  we  try  In  our  Informal  way  to  meet 
each  day  and  to  understand  the  problems  of 
each  other  and   to  work  together. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  much  In  labels — 
"liberal,"  "conservative,"  "radical"? 

Answer.   No 

Question.  If  you  had  to  characterize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  you 
be  able  to  find  a  label  for  It? 

Answer  No.  I  think  that  most  people 
want  what  you  would  call  a  "prudent  pro- 
gressivlsm  "  They  want  you  to  march  for- 
Wiird.  constantly  going  ahead,  but  never 
getting  both  feet  off  the  ground  at  the  same 
time.  Our  people  are  prudent  people  They 
don't  want  to  go  off  the  deep  end.  They're 
afraid  of  Inexperience  and  Impulsiveness,  yet 
they're  not  willing  to  accept  lals.sez-faire 
government. 

I'm  a  rancher  and  I'm  a  banker  and  public 
employee  and  a  father,  and  I'm  not  as  young 
as  I  once  wiis  and  I'm  older  than  I'd  like  to 
be.  I  hope  I'm  progre.sslve  without  being 
radical  I  want  to  be  prudent  without  being 
reactionary  And  I  think  the  average  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  accepts  that  philosophy, 
and  I  think  that  accounts  for  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  Senate  has  functioned.  It 
debates  a  bill,  and  sometimes  when  you  walk 
In  the  Chamber  you'd  think  that  Senators 
were  going  to  punch  each  others'  eyes  out, 
but  the  final  result  Is  a  well-reasoned  docu- 
ment The  President  may  not  necessarily 
approve  It.  but  It's  amazing  that  he  approves 
as  many  bills  as  he  does,  considering  the 
divisions  between  us. 

Question  You  have  spoken  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Presidency.  Do  you  think  that 
the  Vice  Presidency  Is  going  to  be  more  and 
more  Important  in  the  future? 

Answer.  Ye.s,  the  Vice  President  must  un- 
derstand the  executive  department  and  what 
is  going  on.  and  be  kept  up  to  date.  He  must 
be  prepared  for  any  eventuality  because  he  is 
In  the  Hne  of  succession.  He  must  also  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  because  he  is  constitution- 
ally the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and 
he  may   be  called   upon   to  break  tie  votes. 

Question.  Why  Is  It  that  there  Is  such  a 
belittling  of  the  position  so  that  so  many 
men  say  they  don't  want  the  Vice  Presidency 
and  wouldn't  be  a  candidate? 

Answer.  I  think  that  most  men  feel  that 
you  don't  run  for  Vice  President.  Many 
people  feel  you  shouldn't  be  out  running  for 
President,  but  should  let  the  people  select 
the  man  Instead  of  the  man  selecting  the  Job. 
But  I  guess  a  lot  of  people  feel  that  the  Vice 
President's  Job  Is  narrowed  In  scope  to  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate.  I  look  upon  It  as 
much  more  than  that. 

Question  When  foreign  dignitaries  come 
to  the  Capitol.  Senator  Johnson,  do  they 
ever  telk  about  your  position  as  majority 
leader  In  the  Senate  and  Its  analogy  to  their 
system  where  the  leader  of  the  parliament 
Is  the  Prime  Minister? 

Answer.  Yes;  and  I  think  that  they  at- 
tribute to  us  more  importance  and  more 
power   than    we   really   claim   for  ourselves. 


After  talking  to  the  President,  they  always 
are  'very  interested  in  talking  to  the  con- 
gressional leaden  about  conditions  in  the 
world. 

I  have  had  four  or  five  conTersatlons  with 
Chancellor  Adenauer  of,  I  guess,  46  minutes 
or  an  hour  In  duration— about  his  concern 
with  developments  In  the  world.  '^The  same 
thing  with  Prime  Minister  Macmlll&n:  the 
same  thing  with  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

Question.  In  a  parliamentary  system,  these 
Prime  Ministers  are  chosen  by  their  col- 
leagues, arent  they? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  But  then  they  becams  the  head 
of  the  nation  after  they  are  chosen  by  their 
colleagues.  Is  the  leg^latlve  experience  of 
their  leadership  over  there  very  much  like 
yours? 

Answer.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  dally 
work  is  very  much  alike,  and  I  would  say 
that  actually  the  results  that  flow  from  their 
efforts  are  very  much  alike.  You  cant  sp>end 
a  dime  in  this  ooiuitry  without  the  Con- 
gress. You  can't  commit  the  United  States 
to  any  kind  of  agreement  that's  worth  a 
scrap  of  paper  without  the  Congress. 

Now,  we  had  a  strong  reaction  to  Mr. 
KhrushcheT  telling  our  President  that  he 
might  want  to  break  up  the  summit  and  re- 
sume negotiations  a  little  later,  for  reasons 
of  his  own.  So  I  talked  to  the  Speaker  and 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  Governor  Stevenson,  who 
was  our  nominee  in  1952  and  1956.  We  im- 
mediately dispatched  a  cable  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev  saying  that  we  wanted  peace 
and  that  we  wanted  disarmament  and  that 
we  wanted  to  do  everything  we  could  to 
bring  peace  to  the  world,  but  that  he  would 
be  mistaken  U  be  thought  that  he  could  do 
any  better  business  In  January  than  he  could 
in  May.  We  wanted  him  to  know  that  the 
loyad  opposition  in  this  country  stood  behind 
the  President. 

Under  our  system,  we  didn't  communicate 
direcUy  with  him.  We  did  it  throtigh  our 
President.  We  said  to  President  Elsenhower: 
"Will  you  please  convey  the  sentiments  of 
the  opposition  party  in  your  country  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev?" 

CONTXRRING    WITH    IKZ 

Question.  You've  had  many  conferences 
with  the  President  while  you  have  been  ma- 
jority leader,  havent  you? 

Answer.  Frequently. 

Question.  How  many  would  you  say  you've 
had  in  the  course  of  your  period  with  him? 

Answer.  Oh,  I  would  say  50  to   100. 

Question.  And  In  those  conferences,  have 
you  had  intimate  discussions  about  legisla- 
tion and  public  policy? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  the  majority 
leader  has  an  extraordinary  opportunity  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  In  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Answer.  Yes,  he  has.  Before  the  President 
goes  on  a  trip  he  tallcs  to  us,  and  after  he 
comes  back  he  talks  with  vis  first.  Every 
time  visitors  such  as  Chancellor  Adenauer 
or  Prime  Minister  Macmlllan  or  General  de 
Gaulle  or  Mr.  Khrushchev  or  Mr.  Mikoyan 
come  to  America,  the  President  invites  them 
to  the  White  House  and  he  has  the  congres- 
sional leadership  present.  We  talk  Just  as 
we're  t.aiiring  here. 

Subsequently,  we  invite  them  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  if  they  are 
heads  of  state  they  address  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress.  If  they  are  heads  of  govern- 
ment, like  Mr.  Macmlllan,  we'll  have  them 
before  the  Senate, 

The  Executive — If  he's  going  to  make  di- 
vided government  work  at  all — must  hare 
liaison  with  the  leadership  of  Congress  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

When  I  was  a  young  man.  in  1931 — ^I  came 
here  in  the  Hoover  administration — ^I  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  "Uttie  Congress,"  an 


organization  of  secretaries.  Mr.  Gamer,  who 
was  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  said  to  me: 
"Always  remember,  watch  both  sides  of  that 
aisle.  No  leader  is  worth  his  salt  who  doesn't 
have  a  following  and  respect  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  because  this  Government  Is  too 
big  for  one  party  to  run." 

HANDICAPS  POS  LXAOERS 

Question.  'Why  do  you  think  the  public  In 
the  United  States  doesn't  know  more  about 
the  work  of  a  majority  leader  than  they  do? 
For  Instance,  throughout  history  It  has  been 
rare  that  the  majority  leader  has  been  na- 
tionally considered  for  candidacy  to  high 
office 

Answer.  I  think,  first  of  all,  that  tenure 
has  be^n  very  brief.  Most  of  the  leaders  In 
the  last  100  years  have  served  only  2  years — 
maybe  4  years.  'When  they  have  served  long- 
er than  that — long  enough  to  get  acquainted, 
long  enough  for  the  people  to  know  them — 
It  has  been  in  exceptlontU  cases.  Robinson 
and  Barkley  are  the  only  two  that  I  know 
who  served  at  any  length  [Joseph  T.  Bobin- 
scn.  of  Arkansas,  and  Alben  W.  Barkley,  of 
Kentucky,  both  Democrats). 

For  Instance,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I've 
served  in  the  leadership  since  1950  and  I've 
served  with  six  or  seven  leaders  of  the  other 
party.  The  only  three  men  who  have  had 
any  length  of  tenure  as  leaders  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  Robinson,  Barkley,  and  myself. 

I  think  also  that  the  Executive  has 
centered  on  him  the  press  media,  and  people 
look  to  him  to  outline  policies  and  to  lead 
the  Nation. 

Leadership  in  Congress  is  divided  between 
the  majority  and  the  minority  leaders  in  the 
Senate,  and  between  the  Speaker  and  tbe 
majority  and  minority  leaders  in  the  Hotise. 
It's  diffused  and  the  spotlight  Is  not  on  any 
one  individual.  So  the  people  don't  become 
acquainted  with  a  Senate  leader,  flrst,  be- 
cause he's  not  In  his  post  long  enough,  and, 
second,  becatise  the  Presidency  "outshines" 
him,  BO  to  speak — for  the  same  reason  that 
the  public  doesn't  remember  all  the  names 
of  the  Supreme  Court  members. 

Question.  Speaking  impersonally  and  lock- 
ing to  the  critical  times  ahead,  do  you  think 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to  have 
to  choose  men  who  have  had  experience  In' 
government  rather  than  people  who  haven't 
had  experience? 

Answer.  I  think  the  most  Important  thing 
for  otir  country  in  the  days  ahead  is  the  se- 
lection of  a  leader  who  has  Judgment  and 
who  has  leadership  qualities  and  who  can 
unite  not  only  the  people  of  this  Nation  but 
the  people  of  the  free  world. 

No  man's  Judgment  on  any  subject  is  any 
better  than  his  Information  and  his  experi- 
ence. I  think  that  he  not  only  must  under- 
stand the  needs  and  the  wants,  but  the  fears 
and  the  hopes  of  SO  States  in  this  Union. 
In  addition,  he  must  have  a  working  knowl- 
edge oi  how  our  allies  feel  about  us,  what 
the  British  approach  is,  what  the  Germans 
think,  what  the  French  will  do  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  what  the  aspirations  of 
the  newborn  nations  are.  That  rsannot 
come,  as  I  see  it,  from  administering  a  Job  in 
some  city  or  even  from  being  executive  of 
some  State.  That  can  come  only,  as  I  see  it, 
from  contact,  discussion,  and  exchange  of 
viewfipints  with  all  the  representatives  of  the 
SO  States  and  with  the  representatives  ot  the 
world. 

Question.  Isn't  it  sxuprislng  that  Govern- 
ment succeeds  as  well  as  it  does,  with  bo 
many  diverse  individuals  and  viewpoints? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  certainly  is.  But  I  think 
that  our  people  sense  that  we  probably  have 
fewer  friends  in  the  world  now  than  we've 
had  at  other  comparable  periods  in  our 
history.  I  think  they  sense  the  uprising 
that  is  taking  place  and  the  dangers  that 
are  present.  They  can  see  the  Communist 
moves  here  and  there  and  yonder  coming 
all    together    at    a    focal    point.     And    they 


know  that  this  is  a  time  for  strong  men  and 
for  knowledgeable  men  and  for  patriotic 
men — men  who  are  willing  to  put  the  na- 
tional Interest  first. 

Question.  But,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  conflicts  on  the  domestic  scene,  and  so 
many  diverse  viewpoints  in  the  different 
States — isn't  it  surprising  that  you  get  so 
much  done  in  the  Congress? 

Answer.  It  is  amazing  and  it's  a  great  trib- 
ute to  the  understanding  and  patience  and 
quality  of  the  Senators  and  the  Congressmen 
that  the  people  themselves  have  selected 
from  both  parties. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  then,  on  the 
whole,  ovu"  system  is  functioning  despite  all 
the  cynicism  we  bear  expressed  about  it? 

Answer.  I'm  very  proud  of  it.  There's 
not  a  system  in  the  world  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Even  though  at  times  we  are 
a  little  slow  and  at  times  we  have  our  prob- 
lems, there's  not  one  that  measures  up  to 
ours. 

We  don't  have  a  dictatorship.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev doesn't  have  to  bother  with  a  Senate. 
Mr.  Elsenhower  does  have  to  bother  with 
the  Senate,  but  I  think  it's  a  very  good 
thing  that  he  does,  because  it  gives  us  safety, 
it  gives  us  deliberation,  it  gives  us  wisdom — 
collective  wisdom. 

AVOmiNC    BITTXX   DEBATK 

Question.  In  your  handling  of  the  leader- 
ship, you  don't  seem  to  engage  In  any  acri- 
monious debate — any  personalities.  What  is 
your  philosophy  about  that? 

Answer.  I  accept  every  man  as  being  as 
patriotic  as  I  am.  I  think  most  of  them 
have  had  experience  and  Judgment,  or  the 
people  wouldn't  have  selected  them  to  come 
here.  I  know  I  can  be  wrong.  I  think  what 
I  do  Is  right  or  I  wouldn't  do  it.  But  the 
other  fellow's  viewpoint  must  be  considered, 
too. 

I  try  to  be  patient  and  understanding:  to 
express  myself;  to  listen  to  others  and  seek 
the  best  and  do  the  possible.  Sometimes  It 
involves  an  acceptance  of  a  suggestion  by 
someone  else  and  incorporating  it  In  my  pro- 
I>oeal  because  there  are  100  men  sent  to 
legislate — not  Just  1.  And  I'm  proud  to 
say  that  we've  called  the  roll  on  the  appro- 
prlatloits  bills — ^we  have  about  17  or  18 — and 
the  highest  vote  against  any  bill  last  year 
was  10  votes.  Most  of  them  were  80  to  1 
or  82  to  4  (X'  87  to  8,  and  the  highest  was 
10.  That  shows  the  painstaking  effort  that 
has  been  taken  to  try  to  reason  together. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  "Come  now,  and  let  us 
reason  together." 

Khrushchev  doesn't  have  to  reason  with 
the  people;  he  can  shoot  them.  Hitler  didn't 
have  to  reason  with  people;  he  coxild  march 
them.  But  our  system  Is  a  government  of 
reason,  or  Judgment,  where  men  have  dig- 
nity and  where  each  can  express  himself. 

The  Supreme  Coiu-t  can  pass  on  what  the 
Congress  does,  and  t^e  President  can  pass 
on  what  the  Congress  does,  and  the  Congress 
can  pass  on  what  both  of  them  do.  It's 
three  separate.  Independent  branches  of 
government — ea<di  with  respect  for  each 
other.  And  It  has  resulted  in  our  having 
a  government  with  the  maxlmtun  freedom. 
Sometimes  it  Is  a  little  tardy.  We  have  some 
delays.  It's  expensive,  and  we  have  some 
Inefficiency.  But  it  works,  and  we  have 
freedom  and  the  highest  standard  of  living 
the  world  has  ever  known — far  higher  than 
in  the  supposedly  efficient  dictatorships. 

You  never  accomplish  anything  by  talking 
about  personalities.  The  first  thing  I  said 
to  my  caucus  when  I  was  elected  was:  "If 
the  President  is  right  as  I  see  It.  I'm  going 
to  support  him.  I  do  not  believe  it's  the 
duty  of  the  opposition  Just  to  oppose.  I 
think  it's  the  duty  of  the  opposition  to  do 
what's  In  the  national  interest.  If  the  ex- 
position cannot  agree  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President  are  good.  It  should 
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suggest  a  constructive  alternative.  But,  It 
should  do  so  with  decency  and  dignity,  never 
spending  time  talking  about  a  man's  family 
and  his  dogs  and  his  private  life  and  his 
personal  habits." 

"MOST  BintOCNSOME   JOB" 

Question.  You  don't  object  to  his  playing 
golf,  then? 

Answer.  Not  a  bit.  I'm  glad  he  does,  and 
I  want  him  to  have  all  the  rest  that  he  can 
get.  We  expect  perfection  from  our  Presi- 
dent, and  when  there's  some  Imperfection,  as 
there  must  be  with  every  individual,  we  are 
pretty  rough  on  him. 

The  Presidency  Is  the  most  burdensome 
Job  in  the  world.  When  I  fly  over  cities  and 
I  think  of  all  the  people  in  their  homes  look- 
ing to  the  President  to  make  declslcns  that 
are  wise  and  Just  so  far  as  the  economics 
are  concerned,  Involving  their  Job  and  their 
earnings,  and  their  boys  and  the  future  of 
their  households  and  whether  the  lights  wlU 
burn  there  tomorrow  night  or  whether  there 
win  be  a  nuclear  blast  that  will  wipe  them 
all  out.  It's  terrifying.  Even  the  responsi- 
bility I  have  as  majority  leader  is  heavy. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  President 
can  carry  the  burden  that  he  does  carry.  I 
don't  want  to  make  him  any  weaker.  I 
want  to  make  him  stronger,  because,  after 
all,  we've  got  Just  one  President.  It's  not 
the  President  that  gets  In  trouble  when 
things  go  wrong.  Its  the  country  that  gets 
In  trouble.  It's  not  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  gets  in  a  Jam.  Its 
the  whole  Nation  In  trouble — the  whole  free 
world. 

So  I  think  that,  if  we  make  mistakes,  as 
we  do,  we  ought  to  coolly  and  calmly  assess 
the  situation  and  say:  "We  don't  want  to 
repeat  this  mistake.  Let's  build  oxirselves 
Into  a  stronger  country.  The  next  confer- 
ence we  go  to  we'll  be  stronger."  If  we  only 
complain,  that  is  what  Khrushchev  wants  us 
to  do — divide  the  country. 

I'm  convinced  that  at  the  simimlt  Khru- 
shchev had  two  objectives:  He  wanted  to 
divide  us  from  our  allies,  and  he  wanted  to 
divide  us  among  ourselves.  He  thought  the 
Democrats  would  Jump  on  the  Republicans 
from  now  until  November,  and  he  thought 
the  allies  would  be  qiuu-rellng  with  us  be- 
cause of  the  U-2  incident. 

I  don't  think  he  accomplished  either.  I 
think  he  brought  our  allies  closer  to  us,  and 
I  think  he  was  disillusioned  when  he  saw 
that  the  opposition  party  of  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  do  Mr.  Khrushchev's 
work  for  him.  Now,  he's  got  a  Job  laid  out 
for  him — trying  to  divide  America. 


VISIT  U.S.A.  YEAR— VISIT  BY  SENOR 
DEL  GIUDICE,  OF  NAPLES,  ITALY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
critical  need  for  improving  our  ties  with 
peoples  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
one  way  to  do  this  is  by  encouraging  more 
visits  to  the  United  States.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  have  citizens  of 
other  nations  meet  Americans  from 
many  walks  of  life  to  observe  our  ways 
and  to  appraise  at  first  hand  our  attitudes 
and  intentions.  It  must  also  be  recog- 
nized that  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors  from  abroad  will  re- 
sult in  an  expenditure  in  the  United 
States  of  sufficient  significance  to  help 
reduce  the  annual  deficit  in  our  balance 
of  trade  payments. 

I  have  been  actively  engaged  for  some 
years  in  the  effort  to  promote  interna- 
tional travel,  and  some  of  my  proposals 
are  incorporated  in  S.  3102,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish an  Office  of  International  Travel 
and  Tourism,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
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the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magj  uson]  and  which  was  adopted  by 
the  £  enate  on  June  7,  1960. 

Nu  merous  legal  barriers,  however,  con- 
front potential  -vasitors  to  the  United 
Stat€  B.  More  than  30  provisions  under 
whici  I  nonimmigrant  visitors  can  be  kept 
out  of  this  country  are  listed  in  our  im- 
migri  ition  laws,  and  while  many  of  them 
can  te  waived,  they  nevertheless  cannot 
be  rei  :arded  as  encouraging  to  the  foreign 
touri  t.  Visas  are  required.  No  other 
coun  ry  requires  fingerprinting  of  alien 
visiters.  While  in  most  cases  the 
Unit<  d  States  waives  this  provision  of 
the  '.  aw,  the  visa  officer  may  require 
finge  printing  of  an  individual  to  make 
a  security  check  if  he  feels  it  necessary. 
A  vis  I  may  be  withheld  if  the  officer  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  applicant  is  a 
person  whose  presence  will  be  prejudicial 
to  tlie  public  interest — Itself  a  value 
judgment. 

On:e  the  tourist  passes  all  these  bar- 
riers and  arrives  in  this  country,  he  is 
requi-ed  to  register  with  the  Immigra- 
tion ind  Naturalization  Service  on  ar- 
rival, giving  the  address  where  he  wiU 
be  lo;ated  and  informing  the  Immigra- 
tion md  Naturalization  Service  within 
10  deys  of  any  change  of  his  address. 

Wl  at  this  means  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  tourist  travel  to  the  United  States  is 
brilliuntly  illustrated  in  a  letter  which 
came  to  my  office  from  Naples,  Italy. 
The  vriter  is  Sr.  Antonio  Del  Giudice. 
commanding  officer  of  the  motorized 
sectic  n  of  the  police  force  in  that  city. 
His  1«  tter  graphically  describes  the  prob- 
lems which  he  faced  when  he  tried  to 
visit  the  United  States  and  provides  an 
object  lesson  of  telling  clarity. 

Hii  story  has  a  happy  ending  because 
recer  tly  arrangements  were  completed  to 
bring  him  here  on  a  2 -week  tour  around 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Pan 
Ameiican  Airways  gave  him  passage 
over.  On  June  25  Sr.  Del  Giudice  will 
arriv  ;  at  Idlewild  Airport  via  Pan  Amer- 
ican ,  et  clipper  for  a  2 -weeks  tour  of  the 
UniUd  States  to  study  traffic  control 
problems  in  some  of  our  larger  cities. 
Coop  jrating  with  Pan  American  in  these 
arrai  gements  are  the  American  Express 
Co..  Reader's  Digest,  the  Society  of 
Ameiican  Travel  Writers,  and  the  Travel 
Writ  irs  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sr.  E>el 
Giud  ce's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Th;re  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  <  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Translation   (Italian)] 

Naplks,  January  25, 1960. 

Dea^  Senator:    In  the  Italian   edition  of 

's  Digest  for  February  1960  I  read  an 

by    Harmon    Tupper,    condensed    for 

R^tarlan,  entitled  "Benvenutl  negU  Statl 

(Welcome    to    the    Ua.A.].      I    don't 

why  I  am  writing  you,  but  I  felt  the 

for   congratulating  myself  as  well   as 

lecause    of    the    Intelligent    as    well    as 

friendly  motion   of  sponsoring  of  extensive 

designed    to    facilitate    Interna- 

tourlst    travel    ("tourism"]    and    be- 

of  the  most  fortunate  phrasing  of  the 
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t^ld  you.  In  fact,  that  no  matter  how 

speeches  may  be  addressed  to  us  on 

slibject   of   the   United  States,   nothing 

sirpass  the  old  rule:  "Seeing  is  bellev- 


Dear  Senator,  the  undersigned  is  an  of- 
ficial In  the  Naples  metropolitan  police  force. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  motorized  section  of  the  "corpo 
del  vlglll  urbani"   [police  force]   of  my  city. 

In  1953,  by  drawing  out  some  of  my  sav- 
ings, I  managed  to  get  91,300  together,  which 
I  wanted  to  use  for  a  visit  to  your  great 
country.  I  had  been  all  over  Europe  and 
In  some  other  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East.  In  the  rosary  of  my  travels 
the  most  interesting  and  most  desirable 
pearl  was  missing — the  United  States,  which 
I  had  reserved  for  my  last  trip  bo  that  I 
might  have  a  more  vivid  memory  of  the 
Journey  of  my  dreams.  Thus  it  was  that 
I  started  my  climb  up  to  the  big  enterprise. 

Yes,  indeed,  dear  Senator;  in  1953,  anyone 
wanting  to  spend  a  few  weeks  in  the  United 
States  had  to  have  the  courage  and  persist- 
ence of  a  patient  hero. 

After  I  had  made  my  first  contacts  with 
the  American  Consulate  in  Naples.  I  had 
to  take  over  and  over  again  time  out  of  my 
few  free  hours  in  order  to  go  to  that  office 
almost  every  day.  In  the  morning,  I  had  to 
sit  down  on  a  kind  of  bench,  such  as  is  used 
In  the  schools;  then  I  was  given  a  number, 
and  when  my  turn  came.  I  had  to  tell  the 
clerk  why  I  wanted  to  spend  my  vacations 
In  America.  Many  days  later  they  sent  me 
to  another  office  In  the  Consulate,  where  I 
was  again  given  a  number  which  would  per- 
mit me  to  explain  for  the  umpteenth  time 
why  I  wanted  to  spend  my  vacations  in  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  In  Patagonia, 
Ru.ssm.  or  what  have  you. 

After  having  produced  an  infinite  number 
of  documents,  I  had  to  wait  for  a  letter  by 
which  some  relatives  would  guarantee  my 
maintenance  during  my  stay  in  America; 
then  r  had  to  wait  for  reports  about  myself, 
and  then,  for  still  other  information,  and, 
finally.  In  April  1954,  I  was  permitted  to  be 
Interviewed  by  the  consul  who.  after  sub- 
mitting me  to  a  lengthy,  though  courteous, 
interrogation,  gave  authorization  for  my 
fingerprints  to  be  taken,  as  though  this  were 
a  case  of  a  person  arrested  whose  personal 
dossier  was  to  be  compiled. 

After  some  months  of  constant  coming  and 
going.  I  had  on  my  passport  the  so-anxlously 
awaited  visa  entitling  me  to  go  to  the  United 
States  for  1  month.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
when  it  seemed  that  nothing  further  could 
possibly  stand  in  the  way  of  my  departure, 
my  father  had  a  cardiac  Infarct  with  which 
he  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time  and  from 
which  he  finally  died.  When  I  wanted  to 
reexamine  the  possibility  of  realizing  my 
project,  at  that  time  postponed  because  of 
my  father's  death,  I  found  that  my  funds 
were  no  longer  sufficient,  and  therefore  I  had 
to  give  up  for  all  time  what  had  been  my 
great  aspiration. 

Dear  Senator,  when  I  started  this  letter 
I  did  not  know  why  I  was  writing  to  you; 
now,  however,  I  know  the  reason.  America 
is  a  big  and  generous  country;  to  facilitate 
the  Infiux  of  visitors  into  the  United  States 
means  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  its  own  and  the  other  part  of  the 
world  which  is  not  yet  well  enough  known;  it 
also  means  to  give  those  something  to  think 
about  whose  minds  have  been  filled  by  their 
rulers  with  false  theories  and  deceitful 
propaganda  directed  against  the  truest 
democracy  of  the  world.  You,  Senator,  have 
done  well,  and  the  great  President  Eisen- 
hower has  done  well,  to  encourage  the  Influx 
of  tourists  into  the  United  States;  the  other 
people  who  do  not  have  the  privilege  of  be- 
ing native-bom  Americans  will  be  much 
more  Inclined  to  look  upon  your  great  coun- 
try as  the  most  suitable  instriunent  for  safe- 
guarding the  peace  of  the  world,  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  nuxiel  for  ever  greater  social  de- 
velopment. 

I  am  fortunate  in  that  I  now  have  among 
the  officials  and  officers  of  the  United  States 
mai.7  friends  from  whom  I  try  to  find  out, 
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through  what  they  have  to  say,  what  North 
America  really  stands  for. 

Through  my  specific  knowledge  I  collab- 
orated In  the  compilation  of  the  new  Code 
on  Lines  of  Communication  [roads,  high- 
ways, streets]  for  the  Allied  Forces  In  Italy. 
I  am  In  constant  touch  with  them,  and  I 
have  placed  at  their  disposal  everything  that 
I  know  In  view  of  my  professional  experience 
as  police  officer.  Today,  to  be  sure,  my 
dreams  for  taking  a  study  trip  to  America 
are  gone.  The  system  valid  in  previous 
years  fortunately  has  now  been  changed.  I 
am  told;  but  likewise  changed  have  the 
chances  for  anyone  to  be  able  to  aflord  a 
retuj-n  trip  to  the  United  States.  I  let  myself 
be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  my  more  fortu- 
nate fellow  cllaens  will  now  be  able  to  get 
to  know  your  country  without  being  sub- 
jected to  degrading  and  absolutely  unnec- 
essary methods  when  they  only  want  to  see 
the  most  Important  of  all  countries,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  believe  that  this  Is  the  merit  of  yourself, 
dear  Senator,  and  of  your  President. 

If  It  were  possible  for  you  to  let  me  have 
some  magazine  or  pamphlet  dealing  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  police  force 
of  New  York  [City]  and  environs,  I  would  be 
very  grateful  to  you.  Who  knows,  maybe 
some  day  I  will  have  a  chance  to  meet  you 
in  person,  and  I  congratulate  you  as  well  as 
myself  upon  your  intelligent  piece  of  work 
In  the  matter  of  doing  away  with  the  out- 
dated methods  applied  in  connection  with 
temporary  Immigration  [residence  In  the 
United  States  of  America]  for  the  purpose 
of  study  or  pleasure. 

Moanwhlle,  with  best  regards  and  expres- 
sions of  my  admiration. 

Antonio  Del  GniDici, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Motorized 
Section  of  the  Naples  Police  Force 
Viale  Campi  Flegrei  7A.  Naples,  Italy. 


THE    2 1ST    NATIONAL    PEDESTRIAN 
PROGRAM  APPRAISAL 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  announced  the  winners 
of  its  21st  National  Pedestrian  Program 
Appraisal. 

Since  this  program  began  in  1937,  in- 
creased attention  to  enforcement,  public 
information  and  accident  records  has 
cut  pedestrian  deaths  by  50  percent. 
School  officials,  traffic  engineers,  and 
police  throughout  the  Nation  certainly 
deserve  credit  for  this  achievement,  a 
remarkable  one  when  one  considers  the 
greatly  increased  number  of  pedestrians 
and  vehicles  on  the  road  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  also  pleased  to 
see  that  four  New  Jersey  municipalities 
were  cited  for  their  records  in  this  pro- 
gram. Bloomfleld  won  an  award  for  not 
having  any  pedestrian  deaths  during  the 
past  year  and  West  Orange  received  rec- 
ognition for  improvement  of  its  program 
activities.  Among  cities  under  10,000 
Scotch  Plains  Township  won  an  honor- 
able mention  and  Pompton  Lakes  a  spe- 
cial citation  for  its  pedestrian  program 
activities. 

PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE  EX- 
TENSION ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for 
a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  vp 
my  amendment  6-17-60 — H,  and  ask  that 
it.  hf^  sEt^ftf^f^d 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Chxef  Clerk.  At  the  appropri- 
ate place  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing section: 

Sec.     .  Disallowance  as  Trade  ok  Business 
Expenses   Deductions  of  Cxktain 

EXPENDITUBES   FOB   ENTEETAINMKNT, 

Guts,  and  Club  Dues. 

(a)  Amendment  of  Section  182. — Section 
162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(e)  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Deductions  Denied  in  Case  of  Cer- 
tain Expenses. — No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  any  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  for — 

"(1)  entertainment  (unless  entertainment 
is  the  trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  expenses  are  paid  or  Incurred  to  fur- 
ther such  trade  or  business) ,  except  that 
the  expenses  paid  or  Incurred  for  food  or 
beverages  for  the  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  advance  the  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayers  may  be  de- 
ducted, if  such  expenses  would  have  been 
deductible  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
subsection; 

"(2)  gifts,  except  that  any  gift  by  the 
taxpayer  in  the  course  of  his  trade  or  busi- 
ness to  any  person  may  be  deducted  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $10  per  person  per 
year,  if  such  expenses  would  have  been  de- 
ductible prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section: or 

"(3)  dues  or  Initiation  fees  in  social,  ath- 
letic,   or   sporting    clubs   or   organizations." 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  with- 
in the  limitation  imposed  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  quite 
different  from  the  amendment  which  I 
offered  last  year,  which  was  accepted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  which  was  to  be  taken  to 
the  conference.  Later,  for  reasons  of  a 
slight  disagreement  between  the  chair- 
man and  myself,  this  did  not  occur. 

The  amendment  would  stop  certain 
tax  abuses  practiced  by  taxpayers  with 
expense  accounts,  or  "swindle  sheets"  as 
they  are  sometimes  called. 

I  think  this  year's  version  of  the 
amendment  meets  all  the  objections 
which  were  raised  in  the  Senate  when 
the  amendment  was  offered  last  year. 

The  amendment  would  do  three  things. 
First,  it  provides  that  a  taxpayer, 
whether  an  individual  or  a  corporation, 
is  not  entitled  to  any  deduction  for  en- 
tertainment expenses  except  for  food  and 
liquor.  This  would  mean  a  person  could 
buy  all  the  "booze"  he  wanted  to  to  help 
entertain  Individuals  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness with  him,  or  could  buy  all  the  fillet 
mignons  he  wanted  to  while  doing  busi- 
ness and  he  could  take  tax  deductions 
for  the  expenses  if  they  met  all  the 
present  requirements  of  the  Code.  But 
he  could  not  take  a  customer  to  "My 
Pair  Lady,"  to  the  Johansson-Patterson 
fight,  on  a  yachting  trip  off  Florida,  or 
to  a  hunting  lodge  in  Texas,  and  claim 


deduction  for  such  entertainment  ex- 
penses. He  could  provide  food  and 
drink — could  wine  and  dine  his  custo- 
mers— and  deduct  such  expenses  if  they 
were  "ordinary  and  necessary,"  but  the 
exi>enses  of  any  other  kind  of  "enter- 
tainment" would  not  be  tax  deductible. 
The  second  thing  the  amendment  pro- 
vides is  that  one  cannot  give  a  gift  to 
any  customer  and  charge  it  off  as  a  busi- 
ness expense  if  the  cost  of  the  gift  is 
more  than  $10.  If  the  cost  is  less  than 
$10  the  gift  would  be  deductible,  if  it  met 
the  tests  of  existing  law. 

This  would  mean  that  Olivia  DeHavil- 
land  and  her  Hollywood  friends,  as  well 
as  others,  could  no  longer  rjive  expensive 
paintings,  silver  tea  sets,  Cadillacs,  and 
other  large  gifts  to  their  business  ac- 
quaintances and  have  Uncle  Sam  pick 
up  most  of  the  tab.  If  anyone  wished 
to  give  a  ballpoint  pen,  a  calendar,  or  a 
pocket  memorandum  book,  that  would 
be  all  right.  That  would  be  provided  for 
in  the  new  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  about  a 
box  of  apples? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  could  not  hear  my 
friend. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  about  a 
box  of  apples? 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  box  of  apples  cost 
more  than  $10,  I  regret  to  tell  my  good 
friend  from  Virginia — and  I  know  how 
good  his  apples  are — the  gift  would  not 
be  tax -deductible,  but  the  Senator  could 
give  an  apple  a  day,  to  keep  the  doctor 
away,  and  that  would  be  all  right. 
[Laughter.] 

The  third  thing  the  amendment  pro- 
hibits is  the  paying  of  club  dues,  country 
club  dues  or  Army-Navy  Club  dues,  or 
Metropolitan  Club  dues,  and  charging 
the  expenses  off  on  the  returns  to  Uncle 
Sam,  or  charging  them  off  to  the  corpo- 
ration for  which  the  person  works.  If 
a  person  wants  to  join  a  social,  athletic, 
or  sporting  club  he  will  have  to  pay  the 
expenses  himself.  If  the  corporation 
thinks  its  executive  should  join  the  club 
in  order  to  help  out  the  corporation,  the 
corporation  could  not  consider  it  a  busi- 
ness expense. 

The  amendment  provides  that  there 
will  be  no  more  "swindle  sheet"  on  en- 
tertainment, no  more  "swindle  sheets" 
on  gifts,  and  no  more  "swindle  sheet" 
on  dues,  initiation  fees,  and  so  on  for 
social,  athletic,  or  sporting  clubs.  How- 
ever, a  person  could  wine  and  dine  his 
customers  to  his  heart's  content,  and 
deduct  the  costs  if  they  met  the  tests  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  opposition  to  the  amendment  have 
15  minutes?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
position has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Under  the  lead  of  my 
colleague,  I  shall  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  require.    It  will  not  be  much. 

Mr.  President,  entertainment  expenses 
and  the  use  of  expense  accounts  for  per- 
sonal living  have  presented  troublesome 
enforcement  problems.  The  Service  is 
making  every  effort  to  curtail  abuses  in 
this  area  and  hsa  recently  announced 
the  various  steps  that  It  is  taking.   Since 
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1958  much  of  the  responsibility  for  prop- 
erly policing:  employee  expense  accounts 
has  been  placed  on  employers,  to  whom 
employees  are  required  to  account  for 
their  expenses  if  they  do  not  submit  de- 
tailed inf(»-mation  regarding  these  items 
on  their  tax  returns. 

For  1960.  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice has  announced  that  in  the  auditing 
of  tax  returns  of  employers,  a  careful  re- 
view will  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
employers'  requirements  as  to  account- 
ing by  employees  for  travel,  oitertain- 
ment,  and  other  business  expenses  and 
where  these  requirements  are  inadequate 
the  returns  of  employees  will  be  exam- 
ined. In  addition,  businesses  will  be  re- 
quired to  give  more  detailed  information 
on  their  income  tax  returns  regarding 
expense  account  allowances  and  reim- 
bursements of  expenses  of  top  employees. 
Also  for  1960  all  businesses  will  be  asked 
on  their  returns  for  information  regard- 
ing their  expenditures  for  such  items  as 
hunting  and  fishing  lodges,  hotel  suites, 
yachts,  travel  expenses  of  employees  and 
their  families. 

In  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  broadening 
the  tax  base,  consideration  was  given  to 
possible  changes  in  the  tax  treatment  of 
business  expense  accounts.  The  consen- 
sus amcHig  the  paneUsts  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  was  that  questions 
of  what  are  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses  should  be  handled  through 
improved  enforcement  measures  rather 
than  by  legislation.  We  believe  we  are 
making  progress  and  for  the  present  we 
believe  the  matter  should  continue  to  be 
handled  through  regulations,  rulings, 
and  auditing  procedures.  However,  if  it 
is  concluded  that  legislation  is  necessary, 
we  will  work  with  the  congressional  tax 
committees  in  developing  appropriate 
solutions.  Such  a  major  change  in  the 
tax  law  should  be  imdertaken  only  after 
full  consideration  of  the  problems  in- 
volved, with  opportunity  accorded  to  in- 
terested i>arties  to  comment  on  the  pro- 
posaL 

The  Senator  from  Utah  would  like  to 
make  one  very  personal  observation  with 
respect  to  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  said  that  the  businessman  can  spend 
all  the  money  he  wishes  for  booze.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  does  not  drink,  and  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many  men  in 
business  like  him.  This  means  that  a 
businessman  in  a  competitive  situation, 
finding  a  customer  who  does  not  drink, 
or  one  who  does  drink  when  he  himself 
does  not.  cannot  provide  what  we  might 
call  equal  treatment  to  his  customer  be- 
cause he  cannot  take  him  to  "My  Fair 
Lady,"  or  even  to  a  movie,  while  his  cus- 
tamer  could  ply  him  with  liquor  until 
he  is  completely  obfuscated,  and  there 
would  be  no  particular  question. 

This  merely  illustrates  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  write  in  specific  language  any 
legislative  limitations  to  the  money  that 
can  be  properly  spent  in  this  natural  re- 
lationship between  buyer  and  seller. 

If  the  Senate  wishes  to  forbid  all  ex- 
penditures of  all  kinds,  though  I  do  not 
think  we  can  get  away  with  that  even 
though  we  might  try,  that  would  be  one 
approach.    But  when  we  start  by  legis- 
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latior  to  say.  "This  is  legal,  but  this  Is 
not,"  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  am  reminded  of  an  old  gentleman  who 
worki  d  for  us  in  the  paint  business.  We 
callec  htm  a  buyer.  He  entertained 
many  salesmen,  and  he  listened  patiently 
to  th<  many  salesmen  who  called  on  him, 
most  ot  whom  he  had  ttimed  down,  of 
cours;.  but  he  loved  to  say  he  never 
missel  a  meal  or  paid  a  cent,  because 
event  lally  the  last  man  in  in  the  morn- 
ing invited  him  to  hmch. 

Of  lourse,  lunch  is  possible  under  this 
propc  sed  program,  but  if  there  is  a  buyer 
who  las  a  counterpart,  he  could  sdso 
provl  le  him  with  liquor.  I  assxune  from 
the  limitation  he  could  not  buy  him  a 
cigar  because  that  is  not  specifically 
listed  I  assume  he  could  not  offer  to 
pay  ]  lis  taxi  fare  because  that  is  not 
spectlcally  listed. 


Mr 


Senal  or  3rield? 

Mr  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK.  The  cigar  would  come 
undei  the  $10  gift  exemption. 

Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  only  $10  per 
year  ]  ter  man.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
cigari  could  be  bought  with  that  limi- 
tatioi . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Ten  dollars  per  recipi- 
ent p  sr  year. 

Mr.  BENNETT.    That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr  CLARK.  So  the  fellow  could  buy 
25  ci{  ars. 


Mr 


Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BENNETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  BUSH.  Will  the  Senator  inform 
us  whi  ether  the  committee  has  any  relia- 
ble in  formation  as  to  the  total  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  save  the 
Government  or  recover  in  taxes?  Is 
there  any  testimony  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  committee  has 
no  teiitimony  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
infonaation  because  it  is  almost  impos- 
at  this  point  to  figure  out  how 
gifts  have  been  made  that  were 
only  $10  as  contrasted  with  those 
night  have  been  worth  $10.05  or 
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CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


BUSH.    Mr.  President,  will  the 


President,   at   this   point   I   ask 


imanj  mous  consent  to  insert  at  this  point 


Record  two  technical  information 


relea£  es  of  the  Treasury  Department,  one 
dated  April  4,  1960,  and  the  other  dated 
Deceniber  29,  1959,  setting  forth  the 
Treasiry's  program  for  more  adequate 
enf  on  lement  of  the  existing  regulations. 

Th<re  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ( irdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  for  ows : 

Tbchkicai,  Information  Relxase — TIR^221 
ComcnlBBioner  Dana  Latham  today  an- 
nounoid  the  rules  which  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue S<  rTlce  will  follow  in  dealing  with  enter- 
tainni«nt  and  employee  expense  accounts. 

Commissioner  said  these  rules  were 

after  a  thorough  study  of  comments 

stiggestlons   submitted    by   the   public 

r^pect  to  the  tentative  rules  outlined 

198    Issued   December   29.    1959.     A 

of    these    suggestions    have    been 


The 
adoptcjd 
and 
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numb^ 
adopte  d 

Queitions    In    'nR-198    covering    the   use 

of  res<irt  facilities,  yachts,  and  expense-paid 

I.  etc..  have  been  revised  in  these 

nit  the  Commissioner  stated  that  the 

of  these  questions  may  be  modified 

in  the  af^lcable  tax  forms  yet  to 

be  drafted  for  1900. 


Commissioner  Latham  assured  taxpayers, 
however,  that  no  additional  questions  deal- 
ing with  entertainment  and  employee  ex- 
pense accounts  will  be  added  in  these  tax 
farms  and  that  any  changes  in  the  language 
of  the  questions  referred  to  In  the  preceding 
paragraph  will  not  req\iire  additional  record- 
keeping. 

This  TIR  with  its  attachment  supersedes 
that  portion  of  the  attachment  to  TIR-198 
entitled  "enforcement  Program  of  the  Serv- 
ice." 

Revenue  riillng  No.  90-120,  also  attached, 
will  assist  employees  in  determining  whether 
they  are  accounting  to  their  employers  in 
accordance  with  existing  Income  tax  regula- 
tions, the  Oommiasloner  said. 

Mr.  Latham  expressed  his  warm  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  assisted  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  this  program. 

Entoitainment  Expenses  and  Emplotexs' 
Expense  Accounts — Attachmint  to  Tech- 
nical iNPoaMATioN  Release  No.  221 

ENFOacXMENT  PEOCXAM  OF  THE  SEEVICE 

1.  Information  on  expense  account 
allowances 

(a)  Corporation  tax  return  forms:  The 
1960  forms  1120,  1120L.  1120M.  and  11208  are 
being  expanded  to  Include  sections  dealing 
with  expense  account  allowances  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  officers  and  claimed  as  deduc- 
tions In  determining  taxable  Income.  Infor- 
mation will  be  required  to  be  submitted  with 
respect  to  the  25  officers  with  the  highest 
total  compensation  determined  for  this  pur- 
pose by  aggregating  salaries  and  all  allow- 
ances. Including  expense  account  allowances. 
Information  will  not  be  required,  however, 
tn  the  case  of  any  officer  whose  total  com- 
pensation determined  in  this  manner  is  less 
than   110,000. 

The  information  will  be  required  to  be 
submitted  by  each  member  of  an  affiliated 
group  which  flies  a  consolidated  return. 

The  Service  has  no  special  definition  of 
the  term  "officer"  for  this  purpose,  but  uses 
the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  that  term. 
An  officer  is  a  person  who  is  elected  or  ap- 
pointed to  office  or  who  is  designated  as  such 
In   the   corporation's   charter  or  bylaws. 

(b)  Partnership  return  of  income:  The 
1960  form  1065  will  be  expanded  to  secure  in- 
formation dealing  with  expense  account  al- 
lowances paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  partners. 
Including  limited  partners.  To  determine 
the  partners  with  respect  to  whom  the  In- 
formation will  be  required,  there  shall  be 
added :  the  partner's  expense  allowances,  his 
salary  or  other  compensation,  and  his  share 
of  the  ordinary  Income  of  the  partnership. 
Information  will  be  required  with  respect  to 
the  25  partners  with  the  highest  Individual 
totals.  However,  no  information  will  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  any  partner  whose 
Individual  total  Is  less  than  $10,000. 

(c)  Individual  income  tax  returns:  For 
1960  schedules  C  of  forms  1040  and  1040B 
are  being  expanded  to  secure  information 
dealing  with  expense  acootmt  allowances 
p)ttid  to  the  five  highest  paid  employees,  as 
well  as  those  attributable  to  the  individual 
proprietor.  In  determining  the  highest 
paid  employees,  all  exi>ense  account  allow- 
ances shall  be  added  to  salaries  and  other 
compensation.  In  determining  whether  in- 
formation will  be  required  of  the  individual 
proprietor,  his  net  profit  from  his  biuiness  or 
profession  will  be  treated  as  compensation. 
This  additional  information  will  not  be  re- 
quired with  respect  to  the  proprietor  or  with 
respect  to  any  employee  if  the  total  compen- 
sation determined  In  the  above  manner  is 
less  than  $10,000. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  (a),  (b).  and  (c) 
abo\'e,  the  term  "expense  account  allow- 
ances." means:  (1)  Amounts,  other  than 
compensation,  received  as  advances  or  reim- 
bursements; and  (2)  amounts  paid  by  or  for 
the  cc^rporatlon,  partnership,  »  proprietor  for 
expenses   incurred   by  or  on   behalf  of   an 
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officer,  partner,  employee,  or  proprietor,  in- 
cluding all  amounts  charged  through  any 
type  of  credit  card. 

However,  this  term  does  not  Include 
amounts  paid  for — 

( a )  The  purchase  of  goods  for  resale  or  use 
in  the  employer's  business. 

(b)  Incidental  expenses,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase of  office  supplies  for  the  employer  or 
local  transportation  in  connection  with  an 
errand. 

(c)  Such  fringe  benefits  as  hospitalization 
insurance,  approved  pension  trust  funds  and 
unemployment  insurance. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  persons  supplying  legal, 
accounting,  engineering,  or  other  profes- 
sional services,  the  expenses  which  will  be 
billed  directly  to  the  client.  However,  these 
persons  should  maintain  records  reasonably 
sufficient  to  establish  the  business  purpose 
for  the  expenditure. 

2.  Information  on  certain  other  expenditures 
Corporation,  partnership,  and  individual 
business  returns  for  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1959,  will  contain,  in  appro- 
priate places,  the  following  questions: 

Did  you  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with — 

(If  answer  to  any  question  is  yes,  check 
applicable   boxes   within  that   question.) 

1.  A  hunting  lodge  G.  working  ranch  or 
farm  n.  fishing  camp  n.  resort  property 
n.  pleasure  boat  or  yacht  C.  or  other  similar 
faculty  D?  (Other  than  where  the  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  was  your  principal 
business.)     D  Yes.    D  No. 

2.  The  leasing,  renting  or  ownership  of  a 
hotel  room  or  suite  D.  apartment  [II.  or  other 
dwelling  D.  which  was  used  by  customers 
or  officers  or  employees  Including  members  of 
their  families?  (Other  than  use  by  officers 
or  employees  while  in  business  travel  status  ) 
n  Yes.    n  No. 

3.  The  attendance  of  members  of  families 
of  officers  or  employees  at  conventions  or 
business  meetings?    G  Yes     O  No. 

4.  Vacations  for  officers  or  employees,  or 
members  of  their  families?  (Other  than 
vacation  pay  reported  on  Form  W-2.) 
D  Yes.     □  No. 

An  affirmative  answer  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
deductions  claimed  for  any  of  these  items 
will  be  questioned  or  disallowed.  Nor  does 
the  absence  of  a  question  relating  to  other 
similar  expenses  mean  that  such  expenses 
will  not  receive  consideration  upon  ex- 
amination. 

3.  Examinations  to  determine  adequacy  of 
employers'  business  practice  in  connection 
with  accounting  by  employees  of  business 
expenses 

A  program  is  being  initiated  whereby,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  every  examination  of  a 
return  of  a  taxpayer  who  pays  for  travel, 
entertainment  and  other  business  expenses 
of  his  employees,  the  examining  officer  will 
ascertain  whether  the  taxpayer  uses  accep- 
table business  practices  In  requiring  an  ac- 
counting of  business  expenses  Incurred  by 
his  employees.  Where  the  taxpayer's  meth- 
od is  found  to  be  inadequate,  the  examining 
officer  will  make  a  list  of  the  employees  who 
received  the  expense  allowances  or  reimburse- 
ments, and  the  amounts  thereof.  The  Serv- 
ice will  then  decide,  based  upon  the  facte 
determined  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion, the  extent  to  which  the  returns  of  the 
Individual  employees  will  be  examined. 

4.  Instructions  to  field  offices 
I  a  I  All  field  offices  have  been  Instructed 
to  place  increased  emphasis  on  the  examina- 
tion of  returns  involving  entertainment, 
travel,  and  expenses  of  a  similar  nature. 
They  were  informed  that  particular  atten- 
t on  must  be  given  to  deductions  claimed 
for  expenses  in  connection  with  yachts, 
hunting  lodges,  club  dues,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  purported  business  trips  which  are, 
in  fact,  vacations. 


(b)  As  an  Integral  part  of  OTir  enforce- 
ment program,  all  field  offices  have  been  tcdd 
to  continue  to  apply  the  Cohan  rule  cau- 
tiously in  those  cases  In  which  the  taxpayer 
cannot  adequately  substantiate  deductions 
claimed  for  entertainment  and  similar  busi- 
ness expenses. 

(c)  The  field  offices  have  also  been  advised 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  exam- 
ination of  returns  In  which  the  deductions 
claimed  for  entertainment  and  similar  ex- 
penses appear  to  be  disproportionate  in  re- 
lationship to  the  Income  and  biisiness  activ- 
ities of  the  taxpayer.  In  such  examinations, 
large  or  unusual  expenditures  for  entertain- 
ment expenses  will  be  closely  examined  to 
determine  whether  they  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses. 

(d)  All  field  offices  have  been  told  that 
our  longstanding  policy  of  reasonablenens 
will  continue  to  be  applied  with  respect  to 
verification  of  Items  relatively  small  in 
amount.  This  applies,  in  particular,  to  de- 
ductions for  such  business  expenses  as  taxi- 
cab  fares,  tips,  and  other  Items  relatively 
small  in  amount  that  are  not  readily  sus- 
ceptible to  substantiation. 

REVENUE  RULING  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  IN  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  BULLETIN  APRIL  4.  I960,  REV.  RUL. 
60-120 

Advice  has  been  requested  as  to  the  type 
of  information  required  to  be  furnished  by 
an  employee  to  his  employer  for  purposes 
of  section  1.162-17(b)  (4)  of  the  income  tax 
regulations  and  the  type  of  accounting  pro- 
cedure used  by  the  employer  for  the  report- 
ing and  substantiation  of  expenses  by  em- 
ployees which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
win  consider  as  being  adequate. 

Section  1.162-17(b)  (4)  of  the  Income  tax 
regulations  provides  in  part  that  to  "ac- 
count" to  his  employer  as  used  in  that  sec- 
tion means  to  submit  an  expense  account 
or  other  required  written  statement  to  the 
employer  showing  the  business  nature  and 
the  amount  of  all  the  employee's  expenses 
(Including  those  charged  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  employer  through  credit  cards 
or  otherwise)  broken  down  Into  such  broad 
categories  as  transportation,  meals  and  lodg- 
ing while  away  from  home  overnight,  enter- 
tainment expenses,  and  other  business  ex- 
penses. 

For  purposes  of  this  section  the  employee 
must  submit  such  detailed  information  to 
his  employer  as  will  enable  the  employer  to 
determine  whether  the  expenses  claimed 
constitute  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  services  as  an  employee. 

In  the  case  of  traveling  expenses  it  Is 
contemplated  that  the  employee  will  be  re- 
quired by  his  employer  to  submit  with  his 
expense  account  or  other  required  state- 
ment detailed  Information  such  a.s:  (1)  The 
date  and  place  of  travel;  (2)  cost  of  trans- 
portation; (3)  number  of  days  away  from 
home  overnight:  (4)  an  itemized  statement 
showing  total  costs  incurred  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, and  miscellaneous  business  expenses, 
such  as  cab  fare,  telephone,  etc.;  and  in 
connection  with  large  or  exceptional  expend- 
itures supporting  documents,  such  as  re- 
ceipts. This  detailed  informaUon  should  l>e 
furnished  the  employer  in  respect  of  cash 
expenditures  as  well  as  amounts  charged 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  employer 
through  credit  cards  or  otherwise.  For  ex- 
ample, assume  that  a  salesman  made  a  trip 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  business  pur- 
poses and  was  away  from  home  overnight  for 
10  days.  For  purposes  of  section  1.162-17 
(b)(4)  of  the  income  tax  regulations.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  employer  wUl  re- 
quire the  employee  to  submit,  in  addition 
to  Information  establishing  the  business  na- 
ture of  the  travel,  the  following  informa- 
tion with  his  expense  account: 

Date  and  place  of  travel:  April  1,  1960,  to 
Chicago. 


Number  of  days  away  from  home:  10. 
Expenses: 

Meals WO 

Hotel 90 

Cab  fares 8 

Telephone  and  wire  expenses 5 

Transportation  cost  (rail) 76 

Total  expenses 238 

In  the  case  of  entertainment  expense,  it 
is  contemplated  that  the  eix^)loyer  wUl  re- 
quire the  employee  to  submit  detailed  in- 
formation as  will  sufficiently  identify  the 
persons  entertained  (by  name  or  title  or 
otherwise)  to  establish  the  business  nature 
of  the  expense,  and  will  show  the  place,  the 
nature  and  cost  of  the  entertainment,  and 
the  reasons  why  It  was  necessary  to  Incur 
the  entertainment  expense. 

Section  1.162-17(d)  provides,  in  part,  that 
an  employee  who  is  required  to  and  does 
account  to  his  employer  for  his  business 
exi}enses  ordinarily  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  substantiate  expense  accotuit  information 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  determined  that 
the  accounting  procedures  used  by  the  em- 
ployer for  the  reporting  and  substantiation 
of  the  expenses  are  not  adequate. 

The  Service  will  determine  whether  the 
employer's  accounting  procedures  are  ade- 
quate by  considering  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  each  case  talcing  into  account  the 
controls  the  employer  maintains  to  Insure 
that  his  employees  are  paid  (through  ad- 
vances, reimbursements,  or  otherwise)  for 
only  those  expenses  which  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  their  employment.  For  ex- 
ample, one  important  control  is  present  if 
the  employer  requires  that  an  expense  ac- 
count must  be  examined  and  approved  by  a 
person  responsible  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
him  for  a  proper  audit  of  the  account  except 
that  the  person  incurring  the  expense  should 
not  audit  his  own  account. 


Technical    Information    Release — TIR 

No.  198 
Commissioner  Dana  Latham  today  out- 
lined the  steps  that  U.S.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  taking  to  deal  with  tax  abuses  in 
entertainment  and  employee  expense  ac- 
counts. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  believes  these 
steps  are  reasonable  and  will  not  require  ex- 
pensive or  burdensome  compliance  by  any- 
one. 

"We  are  not  asking  anything  new  of  em- 
ployees," the  Commissioner  said,  "but  more 
detailed  reporting  will  be  required  on  the 
income  tax  returns  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1959.  of  employ- 
ers such  as  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
sole  proprietors." 

He  said,  however,  that  anyone  desiring  to 
submit  written  conunents  on  the  new  re- 
porting requirements  may  do  so.  Comments 
shotild  be  addressed  to  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Washington  36,  D.C.,  and 
should  be  submitted  prior  to  February  15, 
1960. 

As  soon  as  written  comments  submitted 
have  been  considered.  Commissioner  Latham 
said,  any  revisions  warranted  In  the  contem- 
plated new  reporting  requiremente  will  be 
made.  In  any  event  a  fxirther  announce- 
ment will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
February  15,  1960. 

Even  though  the  final  requirements  might 
be  amended  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  com- 
ments received,  the  Commissioner  suggested 
that  employers  gear  their  recordkeeping  be- 
ginning January  1,  1960,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  report  in  their  income  tax  returns  fcM- 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1969,  the 
type  of  information  presently  contemplated. 
The  attached  statement  contains  an  out- 
line of  the  principal  problems  of  the  Service 
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In  connection  with  entertainment  and  em- 
ployee expense  accounts,  as  well  as  the  con- 
templated reporting  requirements  referred 
to  above,  and  the  other  enforcement  steps 
being  taken. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  neither  the  authority 
nor  the  desire  to  tell  businessmen  how  they 
should  spend  their  money.  It  does,  however, 
have  a  responsibility  to  enforce  the  tax  laws; 
and  it  Intends  to  do  so  in  this  area,  as  in  all 
others.  If  this  cannot  be  done  within  exist- 
ing laws,  the  Service  will  propose  such 
changes  in  the  laws  as  it  thinks  necessary 
to  permit  adequate  and  equitable  enforce- 
ment. Under  no  circumstances  does  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  intend  to  allow  tax- 
payers, whether  they  be  few  or  many  in 
number.  Influential  or  unknown,  petty 
chiselers  or  large-scale  evaders,  to  escape 
their  Just  taxes. 

kntirtainlient    expenses    anb    employees' 
Expense  Accounts 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  principal 
problems  of  the  Service  In  the  adnalnlstra- 
tion  of  the  tax  laws  relating  to  entertain- 
ment expenses  and  employees'  expense  ac- 
counts and  the  steps  that  have  been  or  will 
be  taken  to  resolve  these  problems: 

PVOBLXMS  KELATING  TO  ENTEKTAIMMENT  EX- 
PENSE AND  EMPLOTZXS'   EXPENSE  ACCOUNTS 

i.  Personal    expenses    claimed    as    business 
deductioTis 

There  Is  a  growing  trend  for  corporations, 
partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships  to  as- 
sume the  cost  of  personal  expenses  of  officers, 
employees,  partners,  proprietors,  and  others, 
and  to  deduct  such  costs  on  their  tax  re- 
turns as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses.  This  problem  has  been  greatly 
magnified  due  to  the  increased  use  of  credit 
cards  in  recent  years  for  purchasing  goods 
and  services  of  a  personal  nature.  In  these 
cases  the  officer  or  employee  makes  no  ac- 
counting in  his  own  tax  return  for  the  bene- 
fits received. 

(a)  Country  club  and  athletic  club  dues 
and  charges. 

(b)  Travel  expenses  of  wives,  children,  and 
relatives  who  accompany  an  officer,  em- 
ployee, partner,  or  proprietor  on  a  business 
trip. 

lO  Travel  expense  of  a  personal  nature, 
coupled  with  or  Independent  of  a  business 
trip,  particularly  when  visits  are  made  to 
resort  or  vacation  areas  or  to  homes  of 
friends  or  relatives. 

(d)  Maintenance,  operation,  or  rental  of 
automobiles,  yachts,  hunting  lodges,  fish- 
ing camps,  resort  properties,  houses,  apart- 
ments, hotel  suites,  etc. 

2.  Failure  by  employees  to  report  as  gross 
iricome  expense  account  allowances  or  re- 
imbursements received  from  employers 
Khich  have  not  been  accounted  for  to 
their  employers 

(a)  Reporting  requirements:  To  simplify 
tax  reporting  requirements.  Internal  Revenue 
regulations  relating  to  employees'  business 
expenses  (sec.  1162-17)  provide  that  an  em- 
ployee who  is  required  to  and  does  account 
to  his  employer  for  his  business  expenses  need 
not  report  on  his  tax  return  the  amount  of 
such  expenses  or  the  reimbursements,  allow- 
ances, or  charges  made  to  his  employer 
therefor,  unless  he  wishes  to  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  in  excess  of  the  reimburse- 
ments, allowances  and  charges. 

However,  where  the  employee  is  not  re- 
quired to  account  to  his  employer  for  his 
business  expenses,  he  must  report  on  his 
return  such  expenses  and  the  reimburse- 
ments, allowances,  or  charges  made  to  his 
employer  therefor.  E>esplt€  the  great  amount 
of  publicity  given  to  this  matter,  a  large 
number  of  employees  who  are  required  to 
report  expense  allowances  and  reimburse- 
ments on  their  returns  do  not  do  so  and  do 


many 


seme 


not  ]  roperly  answer  the  questions  relating 
to  th  «e  expense  accounts  on  their  Individual 
inc(X|ie  tax  returns. 

Accounting    practices   of    employers: 

cases  amounts  paid  as  additional 

mplensatlon  are  identified  or  classified  by 

employer  as  allowances  or  payments  for 

expenses.     These  accounting  practices 

employers    make   identification   of 

compensation   difficult.     For   example, 

employers  pay  for  the  personal  expenses 

tl^eir   employees  or  for  members  of  em- 

98"  families.     Also,  some  employers  give 

n  of  their  employees  fixed  expense  ac- 

allowances  far  in  excess  of  their  actual 

expenses.     In    these   cases,    the 

paynients  of  personal  expenses  and  the  exces- 

umounts  of  the  expense  account  allow- 

are  Intended  as  additional  compensa- 

but   are   not   included   on   forms   W-2, 

the   employer  does  not  classify   these 

as  wages  or  compensation. 

Commission  salesmen:  Many  salesmen 

an  a  straight  commission  basis  have  an 

whereby   they   submit   expense 

to  their  employers  and  have  their 

players  designate   part  of   their   conunis- 

as  reimbursement  of  expenses.     Since 

amounts    actually    represent    compen- 

for  services,  they  should  be  reported 
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Pu:  thermore,  It  is  clear  that  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  true  accounting  to  the  employer 
becai  se  the  employer,  having  no  adverse 
Interiist,  is  not  concerned  whether  the 
amoiints  reported  to  htm  are  accurate.  How 
these  salesmen  profess  to  believe  that 
adopting  this  procedxire  they  have  ac- 
to  their  employer  for  business  ex- 
within  the  meaning  of  the  regula- 
and,  therefore,  are  relieved  of  the  bur- 
reporting  that  part  of  their  commls- 
as  income. 
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Deductions  based  on   estimates  or 
inadequate    records 

arge  number  of  taxpayers  do  not  keep 
records  and  supporting  documents 
tiavel   and  entertainment  expenses.     In 
case   of  employees,   this   is   particularly 
3f  those  who  are  not  required  to  and  do 
jccount  to  their  employer  for  these  ex- 
Many  taxpayers  receive  an   advan- 
taxwlse,  as  a  result  of  their  poor  record- 
by  claiming  deductions  for  travel 
mtertainment  expenses  based  on  esti- 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  actually  ex- 
for  business  purposes.    The  only  pro- 
available   to   the    Service   for    deter- 
the  correct  tax  liability  in  such  in- 
Is  a  reconstruction  of  expenses  under 
dohan  rule, 
the  Cohan  case,  the  court  held  that  a 
who  Incurred  such  expenditures  but 
lot    keep    adequate    records    of    them 
be  allowed  as  close  an  approximatiun 
(It  should  be  noted,  however. 
Lhe  court  emphasized  that  the  burden 
should  bear  heavily  upon  the  tax- 
whose  inexactitude  Is  of  his  own  mak- 
In  those  cases  the  taxpayer  often  loses 
to  which  he  would  have  been  en- 
had  he  maintained  adequate  records.) 
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ENfOKCEMENT    PROGRAM    OF    THE    SERVICE 

Information  on  expense  account 
allowances 


(a)  Corporation  form:  Schedule  E  of  form 
1120  corporations) — 1960,  "Compensation  of 
is  being  expanded  to  Include  a  sec- 
(fealing  with  expense  items.  This  sched- 
requlre  information,  in  addition  to 
payments  designated  as  compensation, 
{respect  to  expense  account  allowances 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
claimjed  as  a  deduction  in  determining  net 
incon  e.  This  information  will  be  required  of 
all  CO  rporate  officers,  except  if  there  are  more 
than  25  officers,  then  only  with  respect  to 
the  2 )  highest  paid  officers  based  on  the  ag- 
grega «  of  compensation  plus  expense  ac- 
count allowances. 


(b)  Partnership  form:  Form  1065  (part- 
nerships) will  require  similar  information 
concerning  all  partners,  including  limited 
partners. 

(c)  Individual  form:  Schedule  C  of  form 
1040  (individual  proprietorship)  will  re- 
quire similar  information  with  respect  to 
the  proprietor  and  the  five  highest  paid 
employees  (based  on  the  aggregate  of  com- 
pensation plus  expense  account  allowances), 
but  It  shall  not  be  required  that  such  in- 
formation be  submitted  with  respect  to  em- 
ployees who  receive  in  the  aggn"pgate  less 
than  $10,000. 

Definition:  The  term  "expense  account 
allowances"  as  used  above  means: 

1.  Amounts,  other  than  compensation,  re- 
ceived as  advances  or  reimbursements. 

2.  Amounts  paid  by  or  for  the  corporation, 
partnership  or  proprietor  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  or  on  behalf  of  an  officer,  partner, 
employee  or  proprietor.  Including  all  amounts 
charged  through  any  type  of  credit  card. 

This  additional  information  will  be  help- 
ful in  disclosing  cases  in  which  pajmients 
which  really  constitute  compensation  are 
reported  as  expense  account  allowances  or 
reimbursements. 

2.  Information  on  certain  other  expenditures 
Form  1120   (corporations) — 1960  will  con- 
tain questions  along  the  following  lines: 

Did  the  corporation  claim  a  deduction  for 
expenses  connected  with — 

(If  answer  to  any  question  is  yes.  check 
applicable  boxes  within  that  question.) 

1.  A  hunting  lodge  [  .  working  ranch  or 
farm  ~.  fishing  camp  .  resort  property  H, 
or  other  similar  facility  T    ?     Yes.     T     No.  3. 

2.  The  leasing,  renting  of  ownership  of  a 
hotel  room  or  suite  ,  ".  apartment  '1,  or  other 
dwelling  ,  ^1  which  was  used  by  customers  or 
officers  or  employees  Including  members  of 
their  families?  (Other  than  use  by  officers 
or  employees  while  In  travel  status  >  Yes  3 
No     '. 

3.  The  attendance  of  family  members  of 
officers  or  employees  at  conventions  or  busi- 
ness meetings?     Yes  No. 

4.  Vacations  for  officers  or  employees,  or 
members  of  their  families?  (Other  than  va- 
cation pay  reported  on  form  W-2.  Yes  [_], 
No^. 

6^ The  use  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of  a  yacht 
or  boat  for:  the  entertainment  of  customers 

],  the  personal  use  of  officers,  employees,  or 
their  families       ?     Yes       .     No  [^  ' . 

Similar  questions,  as  appropriate,  will  also 
be  added  to  the  partnership  return,  form 
1065.  and  the  business  schedule  of  the  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  return,  schedule  C  (form 
1040). 

An  affirmative  answer  to  any  of  these  ques- 
tions does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
deductions  claimed  for  any  of  these  items 
will  be  questioned  or  disallowed. 

3.  Examinations  to  determine  adequacy  of 
employers'  business  practices  in  connec- 
tion with  accounting  by  employees  of 
hu'iiness  expenses 

A  program  is  being  Initiated  whereby, 
during  the  course  of  every  examination  of 
a  return  of  a  taxpayer  who  pays  for  travel, 
entertainment  and  other  business  expenses 
of  his  employees,  the  examining  officer  will 
ascertain  whether  the  taxpayer  uses  ac- 
ceptable business  practices  in  requiring  an 
accounting  of  business  expenses  Incurred  by 
his  employees.  Where  the  taxpayer's  method 
is.  found  to  be  Ina/lequate.  the  examining 
officer  will  make  a  list  of  the  employees  who 
received  the  expense  allowances  or  reim- 
bursements, and  the  amounts  thereof,  and  the 
returns  of  those  employees  will  be  examined 
unless  the  employee  has  included  the  expen.'=e 
accour.t  allowances  in  Income  on  his  return. 
4.   In.structions  to  field  offices 

(a  I  All  field  offices  have  recently  been  In- 
structed to  place  Increased  emphasis  on 
the  examination  of  returns  involving  en- 
tertainment, travel,  and  expenses  of  a  similar 


nature.  They  were  Informed  that  particu- 
lar attention  must  be  given  to  deductions 
claimed  for  expenses  in  connection  with 
yachts,  hunting  lodges,  club  dues  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  purported  business  trips  which 
are  in  fact  vacations. 

(b)  As  an  integral  part  of  our  enforce- 
ment program,  all  field  offices  have  been 
tuld  to  continue  to  apply  the  Cohan  rule 
cautiously  in  those  cases  in  which  the  tax- 
payer cannot  adequately  substantiate  de- 
ductions claimed  for  entertainment  and 
similar  business  expenses. 

(c)  The  field  offices  have  also  been  ad- 
vised to  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
examination  of  returns  In  which  the  deduc- 
tions claimed  for  entertainment  and  similar 
expenses  appear  to  be  disproportionate  In 
relationship  to  the  income  and  business  ac- 
tivities of  the  taxpayer.  In  such  examina- 
tions large  or  unusual  expendlttires  for  en- 
tertainment expenses  will  be  closely  ex- 
amined to  determine  whether  they  axe  ordi- 
nary and  necessary  btisiness  expenses. 

(d)  All  field  offices  have  been  told  that 
our  longstanding  policy  of  reasonableness 
will  continue  to  be  applied  with  respect  to 
requiring  substantiation  of  Items  relatively 
small  In  amount.  This  applies  In  particular 
to  deductions  for  such  business  expenses  as 
taxicab  fares,  tips,  and  other  items  rela- 
tively small  in  amount  that  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  substantiation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Utah  knows  of  any 
other  Senator  in  opposition  who  desires 
to  speak? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  most  Sena- 
tors are  in  opposition,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  others  who  would  like 
to  speak. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  about  3  more  minutes. 

In  effect,  all  my  friend  from  Utah  has 
said  is  that  the  Treasury  is  prepared  to 
do  by  administration  what  this  amend- 
ment would  require  them  to  do  by  law. 
He  points  out  the  advice  given  by  a  num- 
ber of  panelists  at  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  But  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  fact  that  those  panelists 
were  tax  advisers  for  business  clients  and 
admitted  as  much.  So  their  testimony 
was  hardly  objective. 

In  fact,  they  all  admitted  there  were 
abuses  in  this  area  and  felt  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  cure  them.  In 
my  judgment,  the  way  to  cure  them  is  to 
pass  a  more  stringent  law  than  we  now 
have. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  two  or  three 
of  the  typical  abuses  which  have  been 
held  legal  in  accordance  with  existing 
law.  A  doctor  was  permitted  to  deduct 
the  expenses  of  a  cabin  cruiser.  A 
tavern  owner  was  permitted  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  a  Christmas  party  given  for 
children  of  the  neighborhood  to  promote 
the  goodwill  of  their  parents  toward  the 
tavern;  others  were  allowed  to  deduct 
the  cost  of  tickets  to  hit  musicals;  foot- 
ball and  baseball  tickets;  the  Mardi 
Gras;  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

These  expenses  have  all  been  claimed 
and  allowed  as  part  of  the  necessary 
and  ordinary  business  expense  of  enter- 
taining prospective  customers  or  clients. 
These  luxury  expenses  would  be  dis- 
allowed as  tax  deductions  under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  I 
have  offered. 

With  respect  to  the  amount  that  the 
proposed  amendment  would  save,  the 
annual  total  of  expense  account  spend- 


ing has  been  estimated  to  be  between  $5 
billion  and  $10  billion.  The  deductions 
claimed  from  these  sums  have  been  com- 
puted to  result  in  an  annual  revenue  loss 
of  from  $1  billion  to  $2  billion.  It  is 
imixjssible  to  estimate  exactly  how  much 
of  this  sum  is  made  up  of  expenses  and 
deductions  for  luxury  entertainment 
items,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  it 
it  amounted  to  20  percent  of  the  totals 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

I  have  therefore  included  $250  million 
as  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  additional  revenue  which  this  amend- 
ment would  bring  into  the  Treasury. 

I  point  out  with  respect  to  gifts  that 
Printers'  Ink  estimated  expenditures  for 
business  gifts  in  the  United  States  in 
1959  at  $300  million.  The  large  bulk  of 
this  spending  is  paid  for  by  corporations, 
and  the  U.S.  Treasury  bears  52  percent 
of  the  ultimate  cost. 

The  business  gift-giving  custom  is  re- 
sented by  most  businessmen  who  feel 
trapped  by  the  practice.  Printers'  Ink 
reported  that  75  percent  of  the  top  ex- 
ecutives quoted  by  the  magazine  thor- 
oughly disapproved  of  the  custom  of 
corporate  gift  giving,  but  felt  they  had 
to  do  it  because  their  competitors  were 
doing  it,  too. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  this  is 
a  clear  case  in  which  the  question  can 
be  determined  whether  the  Senate 
wishes  to  help  balance  the  budget  or 
whether  it  does  not.  We  have  removed 
$2,150  million  from  the  present  surplus 
in  the  past  10  days,  and  I  say  we  have 
an  obligation  to  put  some  of  it  back. 
We  could  put  it  back,  in  part,  by  adopt- 
ing the  amendment,  which  does  no  more 
than  to  restore  swne  kind  of  morality 
to  the  business  expense  deduction  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Floiida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  limita- 
tion under  the  Senator's  amendment  on 
the  amount  to  be  spent  for  a  meal  or 
for  beverage  per  person? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No;  we  changed  that 
from  the  provision  that  we  had  last 
year.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  last 
year  the  other  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr.  Smathers]  objected  because  we  had 
certain  foreign  travel  expense  deduc- 
tions forbidden  by  the  timendment  then 
proposed.  We  took  it  out  this  year. 
One  now  can  go  to  South  America  or  the 
Caribbean  as  often  as  he  wants  on  any 
kind  of  business  or  convention  and  de- 
duct the  expenses  if  permitted  by  exist- 
ing law,  and  this  amendment  would  not 
change  the  situation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand 
that  there  is  or  is  not  a  limit  on  the  cost 
of  a  meal  or  the  cost  of  a  beverage? 

Mr.  CLARK.  There  is  no  limit  so 
long  as  it  is  within  the  present  law, 
which  requires  that  it  be  an  "ordinary 
and  necessary"  business  expense.  ITie 
existing  law  remains  as  to  that.  I  as- 
sume that  even  under  the  present  law 
the  agents  would  have  some  limit  on  the 
amount  of  food  and  beverage  expenses 
to  be  deducted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  ronainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  some  observations 


and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  The  Senator 
from  Utah  is  good  at  having  second 
thoughts.  The  amendment  would  al- 
low the  taxpayer  to  spend  money  for 
food  and  liquor  but  not  for  entertain- 
ment. That  would  mean  that  a  man 
could  not  take  a  client  to  a  night  club 
where  there  was  a  floor  show,  even 
though  what  he  actually  paid  was  the 
check  from  the  cafe.  I  assume  that  a 
businessman  could  not  even  take  a  cus- 
tomer into  a  hotel  dining  room  where 
there  was  an  orchestra.  In  ta£t,  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  now  whether  he 
could  even  tell  the  customer  a  joke. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  that  he  can  take  that 
client  anywhere  he  wants  to  take  him 
in  order  to  put  a  sale  over,  but  Uncle 
Sam  would  not  pay  half  the  tab. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttrch], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  ttie  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  LusK],  the  SMiator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnxjsonI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
xan],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HennincsI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
fauvkr]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[  Mr.  Hartke  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  LusK] .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney],  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Brunsdale]  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  45, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[No.  243] 
YEAS-— 45 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 


Dworshak 

Engle 

Prear 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Jackson 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 


Long,  La. 

McOee 

McNamara 

Mansfield 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 
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RubmU 

TburmoDd 

Tarlmrouch 

Bynuncton 

WUey 

Tounc.  N.  TMc 

Talnuulfe 

WUllams.  N  J. 
NAT&-89 

TooncOtilo 

Allott 

Blender 

McCarthy 

Beau 

Krrln 

MeClellan 

Bennett 

Pong 

Martin 

Bible 

Hickenloc^iwr 

Morton 

Bush 

Hin 

Prouty 

Butter 

Holland 

Robertson 

Byrtl.  V». 

Hruaka 

SaltonstaU 

Ckpehart 

Javlts 

Schoeppel 

Carlson 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott 

Cbaves 

Johnston,  8.G. 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Smith 

Curtis 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Dlrksen 

Kuchel 

WUllams.  Del. 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-16 

Bridges 

Hartke 

Brunsdale 

Hayden 

Murray 

Church 

Hennlngs 

O'Mahoney 

■astland 

Humphrey 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

Kefauver 

Oreen 

Lusk 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Soutte  reccmsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motiOQ  on  the  table. 

The  moti(xi  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  "t-ll-Wy — 
O."  I  ask  that  the  amendment  not  be 
read,  but  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 

ORO. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  At  the 
appropriate  place  it  is  pn^xwed  to  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

Sac.  — .  (a)  section  1231  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property 
used  In  the  trade  ra'  business  and  involun- 
tary conversions)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sxc.    1231.      Real    PiomTT   Usko    In   Thz 

TSAOK  OS  BirSINXSS  AND  INVOLITNTAKT  CON- 
VXRSIONS 

"If,  during  the  taxable  year,  the  recog- 
nized gains  on  sales  or  exchanges  of  real 
prcq>erty  used  In  the  trade  or  business  and 
held  for  more  than  six  months,  plus  the 
recognized  gains  from  the  compulsory  or 
Involuntary  conversion  (as  a  result  of  de- 
struction in  whole  or  In  pcut,  theft  or  seiz- 
ure, or  an  exercise  of  the  power  at  requisi- 
tion or  condemnation  or  the  threat  or  Im- 
minence thereof)  of  real  property  xised  In 
the  trade  or  business  and  capital  assets  held 
for  more  than  six  months  into  other  prop- 
erty (X'  money,  exceed  the  recognized  losses 
frofn  such  sales,  exchangee,  and  conversions, 
such  gains  and  losses  shall  be  considered 
as  gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges 
of  capital  assets  held  for  more  than  six 
months.  If  such  gains  do  not  exceed  such 
losses,  such  gains  and  losses  shall  not  be 
considered  as  gains  and  losses  from  sales  c»- 
exchanges  of  capital  assets.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection — 

"  ( 1 )  in  determining  under  this  subsection 
whether  gains  exceed  losses,  the  gains  de- 
scribed therein  shall  be  included  only  if  and 
to  the  extent  taken  Into  account  in  com- 
puting gross  Income  and  the  losses  described 
therein  shall  be  Included  only  if  and  to  the 
extent  taken  into  account  in  computing 
taxable  Income,  except  that  section  1311  shall 
not  apply;  and 

"(2)  losses  upon  the  destxuctlon,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  theft  or  seiziire.  or  requi- 
sition or  condemnation  of  real  property  used 
In  the  trade  or  bxislness  or  capital  assets 
held  for  more  than  six  months  shall  be 
considered  losses  from  a  compulsory  or  in- 
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xuavOTBloa.     In  the  case  of  any 
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amendment  made  by  subsection 
Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
ifter  the  date  of  the  enactment 
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of  this  Act, 

Mr.  CLLRK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  an  endment,  I  must  admit,  is  one 
which  it  s  difficult  to  explain  clearly, 
because  it  deals  with  a  very  complicated 
situation,  is  a  result  of  which  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  are  slliH>ing  through 
the  hands  of  the  Treasury  every  year. 

The  anendment  would  narrow  the 
types  of  in  ;ome  which  would  be  accorded 
favored  capital  gains  treatment. 

Until  1912  gains  from  the  sale  of  de- 
preciable >roperty  used  in  a  trade  or 
business  ^re  taxed  at  ordinary  income 
tax  rates, 
the  sale  of 


The  idea  was  that  gains  from 
that  kind  of  depreciable  prop- 
erty— mosi  ly  personal  property — ma- 
chinery, e<  uipment,  and  the  like— could 
not  be  tre  ited  as  ordinary  income  be- 
cause depieciation  deductions  were  al- 
ready bein  i  taken  on  it,  with  consequent 
tax  saving; ;. 

However,  in  1942,  Congress  legislated 
in  the  Revenue  Act  that  gains  realized 
from  the  sale  of  depreciable  property 
held  for  m  ore  than  6  months  were  to  be 
treated  as  capital  gains,  although  losses 
were  to  bi  treated  as  ordinary  losses. 
This  was  d  me  because  the  business  com- 
munity wa  5  of  the  opinion  that  the  then 
existing  la^  v  was  making  it  difficult  to  re- 
place depreciated  equipment.  It  was 
thought  that  if  gains  from  sales  of  this 
kind  of  eq  ilpment  could  be  treated  as  a 
capital  ga  n  and  only  a  25  percent  tax 
paid  on  it,  ihen  corp>orations  would  more 
readily  rep  lace  their  equipment  and  ma- 
terial whii  h  was  no  longer  usable  or 
which  had  aeen  superseded  by  some  more 
modem  ty  )e  of  equipment. 

This  rat  onale  was  correct  because  in 
those  days  —and  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [:  ix.  Symington]  in  the  Cham- 
ber— one  c  )uld  deduct  only  straight-line 
depreciation  and  writeoff  depreciation 
costs  on  ai  item  of  depreciable  personal 
property  in  an  equal  amoxmt  each  year. 
Therefore,  there  was  a  good  reason  for 
making  th  s  exception  back  in  1942. 

But  this  reason  no  longer  held  true 
after  the  enactment  of  the  notorious 
Revenue  A  :t  61  1954.  Instead  of  having 
simply  straight-line  depreciation,  one 
was  allow©  1  to  have  3  or  4  different  kinds 
of  accelerated  depreciation. 

I  shall  n  >t  take  the  time  to  discuss  the 
subject  in  letall,  but  each  method  made 
it  possible  o  deduct,  in  the  earlier  years, 
a  much  larger  amount  of  depreciation 
than  beford.  Let  us  assume  that  for  the 
first  5  yeais  of  the  life  of  a  depreciable 
property,  rhich  might  have  a  life  of. 
perhaps,  1!  years,  one  could  take  much 
more  than  one-third,  and  in  that  way 
gather  together  the  cash  from  the  de- 
preciation account,  which  would  enable 
the  replact  ment  of  the  property  at,  say. 
the  end  of  5,  6,  or  7  years.  If  something 
better  had  smne  on  the  maAet. 


That,  in  other  words,  put  on  top  of 
the  definition  of  "capital  asset."  which 
had  been  put  into  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1942,  another  and  additional  allowance 
for  depreciation,  so  that  the  need  for  the 
original  one  was  no  longer  obvious,  or 
was  no  longer  even  Justifiable. 

Thus,  since  1954.  business  taxpayers 
have  been  permitted  to  deduct  deprecia- 
tion at  an  accelerated  rate  and.  in  addi- 
tion, they  have  been  permitted  to  claim 
favored  capital  gains  rates  on  gains  from 
sales  of  the  property  on  which  they  have 
claimed  fast  depreciation  writeoffs.  They 
get  both  the  privileged  capital  gains 
treatment  imder  the  act  of  1942  and  also 
the  accelerated  depreciation  deductions 
involved  in  the  act  of  1954. 

I  point  out  that  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  show  that 
from  a  record  high  in  1953  of  $11,800 
million  for  depreciation,  the  sum  almost 
trebled  by  1958,  to  reach  $31,500  million. 

Whereas  depreciation  was  the  source 
of  only  30  percent  of  the  fimds  spent  by 
corporations  for  new  capital  goods  and 
replacements  in  1947,  it  was  the  source 
of  67  percent  of  all  capital  spending  by 
corporations  in  1958. 

In  addition  it  appears,  according  to  a 
1959  survey  by  the  McGraw-Hill  Co.. 
that  depreciation  will  continue  to  sup- 
ply a  greater  volume  of  the  funds  needed 
for  new  plants  and  equipment  for  at 
least  the  next  4  years,  and  that  by  1962 
the  total  will  amoimt  to  $26  billion,  and 
depreciation  will  be  the  source  of  79 
percent  of  all  capital  spending. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  businessmen 
have  found  a  reliable  source  of  funds  to 
use  in  financing  replacement  of  used 
plant  and  equipment  in  fast  writeoff  de- 
preciation deductions.  To  put  on  top 
of  this  the  added  incentive  of  permitting 
capital  gains  treatment  of  Income  from 
sale  of  depreciable  properly  would  no 
longer  seem  to  be  Justified. 

My  amendment  would  tax  such  in- 
come at  ordinary  income  rates. 

In  other  words,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion will  continue  to  be  allowed;  but 
when  one  sells  the  depreciated  prop- 
erty, the  gains  will  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary income. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuSKiE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Then  there  would 
be  normal  depreciation;  and  then  ac- 
celerated amortization;  and  then  the 
question  of  capital  gains,  which  is  al- 
lowed after  a  6-month  period  of  hold- 
ing, for  example.  So  the  three  are  tied 
in  to  private  personal  property,  are  they? 
Is  that  what  the  Senator's  amendment 
would  do? 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  substantially 
correct.  In  other  words,  if  one  were 
going  to  have  depreciable  property,  ordi- 
narily he  would  say  that  it  would  be 
treated,  after  depreciation,  as  ordinary 
income,  just  like  inventory.  But  because 
there  was  such  a  protest  from  the  busi- 
ness community,  that  was  changed  in 
1942;    and   in    1954   they   changed   the 
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method  of  computing  depreciation,  so 
that  in  addition  to  straight  line,  there 
will  be  the  double  declining  balance 
method  and  the  sum  of  the  year's  digit 
method. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  very  clear 
to  me.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
had  to  call  in  the  accountants,  when  he 
was  successfully  running  several  big 
companies,  and  they  told  him,  "You 
can  build  a  nest  egg  out  of  the  double 
declining  balance  method  of  deprecia- 
tion In  the  1954  act." 

I  want  them  to  continue  to  have  accel- 
erated depreciation,  but  to  change  the 
definition  of  capital  assets  to  what  It  was 
before  the  1942  enactment 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  the  residual 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  income,  not  on 
the  basis  of  capital  gains? 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

The  Treasury  approves  of  this;  and 
the  Treasury  has  stated  it  believes  this 
should  be  done. 

I  now  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate  a 
letter  I  received  from  a  good  friend.  Fred 
C.  Scribner,  dated  October  14.  1959: 

We  believe  that  there  Is  validity  in  the 
crUlcLsm  directed  by  many  at  weaknesses  In 
the  provisions  of  the  law  taxing  capital  gains. 
Several  months  ago  the  Treasury  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  a  change  In 
the  law  which  would  treat  gain  from  the  sale 
of  depreciable  personal  property  used  In 
business  as  ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of 
the  depreciation  previously  taken  on  the 
property. 

And  that  is  just  what  this  amendment 
does. 

In  addition  the  amendment  would  ef- 
fect two  or  three  other  changes  in  the 
code,  and  these  have  to  do 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Unfortunately,  my  time 
is  very  limited.  I  am  almost  through 
my  remarks.  If  I  have  any  time  left 
when  I  conclude  my  remarks,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943,  capital 
gains  treatment  was  extended  to  income 
from  the  cutting  or  disposal  of  timber 
which  had  previously  been  taxed  at  ordi- 
nary income  rates. 

This  amendment  would  put  that  back 
on  an  ordinary  income  basis. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951.  the  same 
preferential  treatment  was  permitted 
for  income  from  the  sale  of  livestock 
held  more  than  12  months;  which  pre- 
viously had  been  taxed  at  ordinary  in- 
come rates.  In  the  same  act.  receipts 
from  unharvested  crops  and  coal  royal- 
ties were  held  to  be  capital  gains,  al- 
though both  types  of  hicome  had  been 
subject  to  ordinary  Income  rates  until 
1951. 

My  bUl  would  prohibit  preferential 
treatment  of  income  from  those  periph- 
eral items  as  capital  gains,  and  would 
subject  such  income  to  ordinary  Income- 
tax  rates,  cub  was  the  case  until  these 
special  privilege  sections  were  written 
into  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wonder  whether  I  can 
get  some  time  from  the  opposition,  if  the 
opposition  wishes  to  ask  me  questions. 
Would  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
be  willing  to  engage  me  in  colloquy  In  the 
time  available  to  the  opposition? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  so.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BENNETT.  But  the  opposition 
has  not  used  any  time  thus  far.  So  I  do 
not  think  the  proponents  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dish  out  the  time  available  to 
the  opposition. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Utah  jrleld 
to  me  1  minute  from  the  time  available 
to  the  opposition? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  haw>y  to  do  so, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  has  referred  to 
the  increase  in  the  amount  of  values, 
after  the  1954  act,  which  was  obtained 
from  the  accelerated  depreciation.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  property 
which  was  given  the  accelerated  appreci- 
ation treatment  was  personal  property? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  almost  all  of  it 
was. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator's  amendment  limited  to  real 
property? 

Mr.  CXARK.  No.  although  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reason  why  the  Senator  has 
asked  that  question. 

This  is  a  technical  problem  under  sec- 
tion 1231  of  the  code.  My  amendment 
would  strike  out  the  present  exceptions, 
and  therefore  would  leave  only  the  gen- 
eral rule  in  regard  to  dealing  with  real 
estate.  I  realize  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment is  very  technical.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  what  it  proposes  to 
delete  from  section  1231  of  the  code. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  il- 
lustrates the  statement  the  Senator 
made  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks — 
namely,  that  this  is  a  very  technical  field 
of  tax  writing  and  difficult  to  handle  by 
amendments  on  the  Senate  floor  without 
benefit  of  comparative  language. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  expects  to  begin,  in 
November,  hearings  upon  a  revision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Amend- 
ments which  are  clear  in  their  api^ca- 
tion  and  in  their  import  can,  I  think,  be 
dealt  with  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  these 
technical  amendments,  which  are  so 
confusing  that,  on  their  face,  they  seem 
to  apply  to  one  thing,  whereas  they 
really  apply  to  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent. 

As  one  Member  erf  the  Senate,  at  least, 
I  find  it  very  difllcult  to  vote  on  such 
amendments. 


Personally,  I  prefer  to  see  such  an 
amendment  referred  to  the  detailed  re- 
view and  study  which  can  be  given  at 
hearings  such  as  those  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  proposes  to  con- 
duct In  November. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  Is  a  good  point. 
But  how  can  we  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Some  of 
the  amendments  offered  for  that  pur- 
pose this  afternoon  had  clear  import 
and  I  voted  tor  them,  but  where  the  ef- 
fect is  uncertain  or  possibly  of  mixed 
results,  one  cannot  vote  with  assurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR,  The 
time  yielded  to  the  S«iator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes,  if  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  to 
have  me  use  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BENNETTT.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  read  now  from  the 
President's  budget  message: 

If  gain  from  the  sale  of  depreciable  per- 
sonal property  were  treated  as  ordinary  In- 
come, the  advantage  in  claiming  excessive 
depreciation  deductions  woiild  be  materially 
reduced,  and  the  taxpayer's  Judgment  as  to 
the  useful  life  of  Ms  property  cotild  be  more 
readily  accepted.  Accordingly.  I  recommend 
that  consideration  be  given  to  a  change  in 
the  law  which  would  treat  such  gains  as 
ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of  the  depre- 
ciation deduction  previously  taken  on  the 
prcq)erty. 

So  I  hope  all  Eisenhower  Republicans 
will  support  the  President  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK    I  yield. 
«.  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Is  denial  of 
the  capital  gains  treatment  to  the  sale  of 
timber,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  also 
recommended  by  the  administration? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  recommends  study  of 
these  peripheral  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  to  myself  the 
remainder  of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct: 
In  the  President's  budget  a  proposal  was 
made  that  this  problem  be  handled.  The 
problem  is  recognized.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  held  specific  hearings 
on  the  proposal  to  develop  a  solution  for 
this  problem.  But  at  the  end  of  the 
hearings,  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee took  no  action.  This  matter  was 
never  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

So  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  we 
are  now  asked  to  consider  a  proposal  on 
which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  never  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  study  or  hold  a  hearing. 

Frankly,  I  ass\ime  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  added  to  the  bill,  the  House 
would  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
study  by  its  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
was  incomplete,  and  that  the  Senate 
Ftoancc  Committee  had  made  no  study, 
and  that  this  is  no  time  to  enact  such  a 
measure. 

Earlier,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  referred  to  "the  in- 
famous 1954  tax  code  which  allowed 
more  rapid  rates  of  depreciation." 
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One  of  my  interesting  mem(»:ie8  is  of 
the  debate  I  had  with  the  Senator  frun 
Oklahoma,  which  established  the  fact 
that  the  first  change  in  the  law  which 
permitted  the  declining  balance  rate  of 
depreciation  was  passed  in  the  1940's  by 
the  Democrats,  and  was  not  originated 
in  the  1954  code.  It  is  true  that  the 
1954  code  extended  it;  bq(  the  principle 
was  not  established  in  "the  infamous 
1954  code." 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  a  question:  Under  his 
amendment,  gains  from  the  ability  of  a 
merchant  to  sell  at  a  profit  an  asset 
other  than  real  estate  used  tn  the  busi- 
ness would  be  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Would  losses  from  the  sale  of 
that  kind  of  material  be  treated  as  ordi- 
nary losses,  imder  this  proposal? 

Mr.  CLARK.  They  already  are.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
quite  correct — and  I  will  take  this  from 
my  time — ^to  talk  about  a  merchant  sell- 
ing inventory 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  intend  to 
talk  about  it.  He  is  selling  machinery 
and  other  assets  used  in  his  business, 
which  are  depreciable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes;  machine  tools  and 
that  kind  of  equipment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  not  stopped 
to  realize  that,  under  the  rules  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  a  fanner's  dairy 
herd  is  a  depreciable  asset.  So  the  Sen- 
ator would  impose  ordinary  income 
rates  on  the  fanner  who  sells  his  stock 
out  of  his  basic  herd.  The  Senator 
would  impose  these  rates  on  a  fanner 
who  sells  ansrthing  except  the  actual 
produce  of  his  farm. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  most 
farmers  have  a  high  enough  income  so 
that  the  25  percent  capital  gains  limita- 
tion would  do  than  much  good.  It 
would  be  Just  the  big  farm  operators  who 
woiild  benefit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  sure  the  farm- 
ers will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
Senator  has  changed  the  rule  affecting 
them  without  giving  than  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  maintains 
tliat  the  capital  gains  provision  does  not 
help  any  farmers  or  small  businessmen. 
Does  it  not  work  this  way?  Under 
capital  gains  rules  one-half  of  the  in- 
come is  taxable  at  whatever  rate  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  taxpayer,  not  to  exceed 
50  percent?  If  he  is  in  the  20-percent 
bracket  he  would  pay  the  20-percent  rate 
on  one-half  of  his  income. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right.  The 
Treasury  feels  this  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  studied.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  has  had 
no  opportiinity  to  study  it.  It  is  so 
complex  a  situation  that  it  is  obvious 
many  Members  of  the  Senate,  including 
the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  do  not 
completely    understand    what    are    the 
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ramlfieati  )ii8  of  this  proposal,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  should  be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  CA  PEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  }r  yield  3  or  4  or  5  minutes  so 
that  I  miy  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendme  it? 

The  PEUESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senat  or  f  run  Utah  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana? 

Mr.  BE  WETT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senat  >r  from  Utah  have? 

The  I'RESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Irom  Utah  has  11  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BE  WETT.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senai  or  from  Indiana  want? 

Mr.  CA  »EHART.    Three  or  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BE  *NETT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senat  or  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cj  lPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  Ini  oduced  bills  in  Congress  for 
many  yes  rs  to  permit  a  businessman  to 
depreclat  >  his  capital  assets  100  percent 
the  first :  ear,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  He 
could  de]  treciate  those  assets  100  per- 
cent onlj  once.  When  he  did  so,  the 
assets  would  be  completely  depreciated. 

All  in  the  world  that  happens  as  a 
result  of  strangling  business  on  de- 
preciatioi  i  of  capital  assets  is  a  decrease 
of  empUyment  in  America,  because 
trade  ard  business  are  diminished. 
What  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  encovu-ag- 
ing  the  n  lanuf acturer  and  the  business- 
man to  dispose  of  his  obsolete  equip- 
ment, or  to  dispose  of  it  even  before  It 
is  obsolete,  and  buy  new  equipment,  in 
order  to  <  reate  jobs. 

Why  c  0  people  who  claim  to  be  so 
liberal  ar  d  claim  to  be  for  the  underdog 
and  the  '.  aboring  man  want  to  introduce 
bills  that  would  deliberately  reduce  the 
number  jf  jobs  available?  The  busi- 
nessman may  be  hit  in  a  slight  way. 
He  may  >e  hurt  a  little.  But,  after  all 
is  said  ai  id  done,  in  America  a  job  can 
be  obtalied  only  from  two  sources — 
thank  Gxi.  One  is  from  the  Govern- 
ment, anl  the  other  is  from  private  in- 
dustry. Ve  have  too  many  Government 
workers  low,  and  we  ought  to  start  to 
do  thlngi  that  will  create  jobs  in  private 
industry. 

When  legislation  such  as  this  is  en- 
acted, all  it  does  is  result  in  less  buying 
of  machi  le  tools  and  less  buying  of  cap- 
ital equ  pment.  Therefore,  jobs  in 
America  ire  diminished. 

One  ol  the  reasons  why  we  have  had 
so  much  prosp)erity  and  one  of  the  rea- 
sons wh^  the  great  majority  of  the 
working  nen  of  this  country  have  had 
jobs  at  such  high  wages  has  been  due 
to  the  lav  such  as  the  one  we  are  talk- 
ing aboit.  Why  do  we  not  leave  it 
alone?  ]  f  Senators  want  to  do  anything 
to  increa  je  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, if  tiey  want  to  do  something  to 
create  m>re  jobs  at  higher  wages,  and 
more  all  aroimd  employment,  then  they 
should  b(!  advocating  a  100-percent  de- 
preciation allowance,  so  that  the  busi- 
nessman will  sell  his  old.  obsolete 
equipmert.  or  any  other  kind  of  equip- 
ment. be[;ause  it  has  been  depreciated 
100  peroint,  and  let  him  treat  it  as  a 
capital  Ic  ss.  As  a  resiilt,  more  prosper- 
ity and  r  lore  jobs  would  be  created,  in- 
stead of  depressing  the  market  and 
eliminating  jobs.    The  pvirchase  of  new 


equipment  would  lead  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  America,  and  particularly 
of  the  laboring  man. 

Why  is  it  that  those  who  always  talk 
about  being  Uberal  want  to  smack  a 
businessman  when  they  can,  which  will 
only  result  in  not  creating  jobs  and 
prosperity?  Why  do  they  want  to  do  it? 
That  is  something  I  would  like  to  have 
somebody  answer  some  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  desire 
to  modify  my  amendment.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  modification,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated  by  title.  The  purpose  of 
the  modification  is  to  take  out  all  the 
peripheral  items,  such  as  timber,  live- 
stock, and  coal,  and  to  confine  the 
amendment  to  the  redefinition  of  capital 
assets  with  respect  to  depreciable  prop- 
erty which  is  within  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  budget  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
have  a  quorum  call,  to  be  charged  to 
neither  side,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
quonun  call  each  side  will  have  3  min- 
utes to  sum  up,  and  that  we  then  vote. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  opponents  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seven 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  This  is  not  a  case 
where  the  opponents  are  squeezed  down. 
I  shaU,  therefore,  be  most  happy  to  agree 
to  a  quorum  call  after  I  am  satisfied  that 
Senators  on  this  side  who  wish  to  speak 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
after  which  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  have 
3  minutes,  the  same  as  the  other  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modification  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
at  the  appropriate  place,  to  insert  the 
following  new  section: 

Sbc.  — .  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1231 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (relating  to 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  biislness  and 
Involuntary  conversions)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(b)  DiTiNrnON  of  Piiom«tt  Used  in  the 
Trade  or  Busikess. — For  purpoees  of  this 
section — 

'•(1)  Geneeal  ROT.E. — The  term  'property 
used  In  the  trade  or  business'  means  real 
property  used  In  the  trade  or  business,  held 
for  more  than  6  months,  which  Is  not — 

"(A)  property  of  a  kind  which  would 
properly  be  Includible  In  the  Inventory  of 
the  taxpayer  If  on  hand  at  the  cloee  of  the 
taxable  year, 

"(B)  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  pri- 
marily for  sale  to  customers  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  trade  or  business,  or 

"(2)  Timber  or  coal. — Such  term  Includes 
timber  and  coal  with  re8p)ect  to  which  sec- 
tion 631  applies. 

"(3)  Livestock. — Such  term  also  Includes 
livestock,  regardless  of  age,  held  by  the  tax- 
payer for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  purposes, 
and  held  by  him  for  12  months  or  more 
from  the  date  of  acquisition.  Such  term 
does  not  Include  poultry. 

"(4)  Unharvested  crop. — In  the  case  of  an 
unharvested  crop  on  land  used  In  the  trade 
or  business  and  held  for  more  than  6  months, 
If  the  crop  and  the  land  are  sold  ex  ex- 
changed   (or   compulsorlly   or   Involuntarily 
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converted)  at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same 
person,  the  crop  shall  be  considered  as 
•property  used  In  the  trade  or  business."  " 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  amendment  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  restate  his  request? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
a  quorum  call  without  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  call  of  the  roll  being 
charged  to  either  side,  that  after  the 
quorum  call  the  Senator  from  Utah  may 
use  his  remaining  7  minutes,  and  that 
thereafter  each  side  may  have  3  min- 
utes, at  the  conclusion  of  which  time 
there  shall  be  a  vote.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
had  7  minutes  remaining  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  had  3  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  3  min- 
utes remaining  until  he  presented  his 
modified  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  very  happy  to  use 
as  much  of  the  7  minutes  as  is  required, 
and  to  agree  that  there  may  be  3  addi- 
tional minutes  for  each  side  after  the 
quorum  call,  but  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  like  to  use  some  time  before  the 
quorum  call,  so  that  after  the  quorum 
call  the  time  may  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  me  2 
mmutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.     Mr.  President,  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  is  modifying  his 
amendment  on  the  floor,  to  take  care  of 
dairy  herds  and  other  farm  animals,  is 
the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  the 
amendment  ought  to  be  rejected.    I  am 
here  tonight  representing  the  laboring 
man,  the  man  who  works  and  the  man 
who  wants  a  job.    Senators  who  are  in- 
terested in  full  employment,   who  are 
interested    in    providing    jobs   at    good 
wages  in  order  to  accelerate  business, 
will  vote  against  the  amendment,  be- 
cause the  more  Uberal  we  can  be  with 
regard  to  depreciation  and  with  regard 
to   the   taxes   which   relate   to   capital 
assets,  the  quicker  the  businessmen  are 
going  to  change  their  machine  tools  and 
equipment,  which  cost  billions  of  dollars, 
and  which  are  used  in  business  as  capi- 
tal assets.    That  is  the  way  to  create 
jobs.    It  is  simply  foolish  for  any  Sen- 
ator to  talk  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth 
and  say  in  one  breath.  *I  am  a  liberal 


and  I  am  in  favor  of  the  laboring  man," 
and  to  turn  around  and  vote  so  as  to 
cause  the  laboring  man  to  lose  his  job. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  unless 
some  other  Senator  desires  to  speak  in 
opposition,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  which  came  to  me  under  the 
original  agreement,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
understanding  that  the  time  necessary 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  will  not  be  charged 
to  either  side. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  time  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  quorum  call  each  side  will  have  3 

minutes  remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  dis- 

p>ensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BENNETT".  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  already  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  incorrect.  I 
thought  so,  too.  but  it  is  incorrect. 
The  ye£is  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment has  3  minutes.  I  yield  that  time 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware IMr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I 
reserve  the  re.st  of  the  time. 

I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  first  amendment  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania a  couple  of  days  ago,  and  then  in 
the  last  5  minutes  or  so  it  has  been  com- 
pletely revised. 

I  have  conferred  with  several  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  an  effort 
to  find  out  what  the  effect  of  this  last 
amendment  would  be.  I  do  not  think  a 
.single  member  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance understands  what  is  in  the  amend- 
ment now  pending.  I  shall  go  further  to 
say  that  I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  present  in  the  Cham- 
ber imderstands  what  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  would  be.  The  amendment 
should  be  rejected  until  such  time  as  it 
has  gone  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  we  can  understand  the  proposal 
upon  which  we  are  asked  to  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may  under- 
stand it,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  else 
does. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
Uttle  bit  startled  at  what  my  good  friend 
from  Delaware  has  just  said,  because  I 
read  from  the  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States: 

If  gain  from  the  sale  of  depreciable  per- 
sonal property  were  treated  as  ordinary  In- 
come, the  advantage  gained  In  claiming  ex- 
ces-slve  depreciation  deductlona  would  be 
materially  reduced  and  the  taxpayer's  judg- 
ment as  to  the  usefxU  life  of  this  property 
could  more  readily  be  accepted.  Accordingly, 
I  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to 


a  change  In  the  law  which  would  treat  such 
gain  as  ordinary  Income  to  the  extent  of 
the  depreciation  deduction  previously  taken 
on  the  property. 

That  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  speaking.  Let  me  now  read  from 
the  letter  of  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr. 
Fred  C.  Scribner,  Jr.,  dated  October  14. 
1959: 

We  believe  that  there  Is  vaUdlty  In  the 
criticism  directed  by  many  at  wealuiesses  In 
the  provisions  of  the  law  taxing  capital 
gains.  Several  months  ago  the  Treasiiry 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  a 
change  In  the  law  which  would  treat  gain 
from  the  sale  of  depreciable  personal  prop- 
erty \ised  In  business  as  ordinary  Income  to 
the  extent  of  the  depreciation  previously 
taken  on  the  property. 

That  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  addition,  the  panel  of  which 
my  friend  from  Utah  spoke  with  such 
praise  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee recommended  unanimously  that 
the  amendment  be  adopted. 

So  to  my  friends  across  the  aisle  I  can 
only  say  that  this  may  be  called  the 
Clark  amendment,  but  it  is  actually  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  amendment.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  lost  some  Senators  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  for  saying  that. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  first  version  of  the  amend- 
ment as  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  followed  by  a  copy  of  his 
amendment  as  modified  about  5  minutes 
ago,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SBC.  — .  (a)  section  of  1231  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  property 
used  in  the  trade  or  business  and  Involun- 
tary conversions)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  1231.  Real  Propebtt  Ushd  in  the  Trade 
OS  BrrsiN«Bs  and  Involttntaht 

CONVEKSIONS 

"If,  during  the  taxable  year,  the  recognized 
gains  on  sales  or  exchanges  of  real  prc^>erty 
vised  in  the  trade  or  business  and  held  for 
more  than  six  months,  plus  the  recognized 
gains  from  the  compulsory  or  Involimtary 
conversion  (as  a  result  oX  destruction  m 
whole  or  In  part,  theft  ot  selsBure,  or  an 
exercise  of  the  power  of  requisition  or  con- 
demnation or  the  threat  or  Imminence  there- 
of) of  real  property  used  in  the  trade  or 
business  and  capital  assets  held  for  more 
than  six  months  into  other  property  or 
money,  exceed  the  recognized  loeees  from 
such  sales,  exchanges,  and  conversions,  such 
gains  and  losses  shall  be  considered  as  gains 
and  losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  capital 
assete  held  for  mcM-e  than  six  months.  If 
such  gains  do  not  exceed  such  losses,  such 
gains  and  losses  shall  not  be  considered  as 
gains  and  losses  from  sales  or  exchange  of 
capital  assets.  Tot  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"  ( 1 )  In  determining  under  this  subeection 
whether  gains  exceed  losses,  the  gains  de- 
scribed therein  shall  be  Included  only  If  and 
to  the  extent  taken  Into  account  In  comput- 
ing gross  Income  and  the  losses  described 
therein  shaU  be  Included  only  If  and  to  the 
extent  taken  Into  account  In  computing  tax- 
aWe  Income,  except  that  section  1211  shall 
not  apply;  and 

"(2)  losses  upon  the  destruction,  in  whole 
or  In  part,  theft  or  seizure,  or  requisition  or 
condemnation  of  real  property  used  tn  the 
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trade  or  buslneM  or  capital  assets  bald  for 
mcMre  Uian  six  months  shall  he  oonaldared 
knees  from  a  compulsory  or  Involuutary  con- 
version. In  the  case  of  any  capital  aaaets 
held  for  more  than  six  months  and  held  toe 
the  production  of  izkoonw,  tlUs  aubseetlon 
g^#1l  not  apply  to  any  loas.  tn  reapeet  of 
which  the  taxpayer  is  not  eompenaated  for 
hy  ineoranoe  in  any  amount,  arlsiiig  from 
fire,  storm,  shipwreck,  c*  other  casual^,  or 
from  theft."  • 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeeetlon 
(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxaMe  years 
beginning  after  Um  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

At  the  appropriate  plaee  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

8k.  — .  (a)  Sabsectlon  (b)  of  seetk>n  12S1 
of  the  Internal  BeTenoe  Oode  (rtiating  to 
prupeity  used  in  the  trade  or  busfnees  and 
Involtintary  conversions)  is  amended  to  read 
asfoUowa: 

"(b)  Durmmoif  or  Pworaerr  Uskd  nr  thx 
TXADB  OB  B-osxBxaB. — ^Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(1)  OnnBiO.  anuL — ^Ttae  term  'property 
need  In  the  trade  cr  Imslnnss'  means  real 
property  used  in  the  trade  or  bosineas,  htid 
for  more  than  6  months,  which  is  not — 

"(A)  property  ot  a  kind  which  would 
properly  be  Incliidlble  in  the  inventory  ot 
the  taxpayer  it  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
taxable  year, 

"(B)  property  held  by  the  taxpayer  pri- 
marily for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  trade  cr  business,  or 

"(2)  TtMBm  OK  ooAL. — Such  term  includes 
timber  and  ooal  with  respect  to  which  sec- 
tion 631  applies. 

"(3)  LivsBTOcx. — Such  term  also  includes 
livestock,  regardless  of  age,  held  hy  the 
taxpayer  for  draft,  breeding,  or  dairy  pur- 
poses, and  hrid  by  him  for  13  months  or 
more  from  the  data  at  acquisition.  SDch 
term  does  not  include  poultry. 

*'<4)  UwsABvmaD  cM)r. — ^In  the  ease  of  an 
unharvested  crop  on  land  need  In  the  trade 
or  buslnees  and  held  for  more  than  6  months. 
If  the  crop  and  the  land  are  sold  or  exchanged 
(or  eompalsorlly  or  involuntarily  converted) 
at  the  same  time  and  to  the  same  person,  the 
crop  shall  he  considered  as  *property  used  In 
the  trade  cr  buslnees.' " 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  amendment  shall  apply  to  tax- 
able years  btigtnnlng  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  anwmdment. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Anyone 
can  readily  see  the  difference  between 
these  two  amendments  I  repeat,  if  the 
first  amendment  were  to  carry  out  the 
objectires  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
Senatcn-  from  Pennsylvania,  certainly  the 
last  one  does  not  do  so  because  it  is  a 
complete  rewrite  of  his  original  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  a  minor  modification  but 
a  complete  substitution.  It  appears  that 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  be  to  handicap  the  right  of  the 
small  businenman  and  the  American 
fanner  to  depreciate  his  ptos>ert7  at  an 
accderated  rate.  I  am  sminised  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would 
want  to  do  this.  I  doubt  if  that  is  his 
objective.  This  amendment  should  go 
to  the  Finance  Committee  and  be  studied 
beton  being  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  repeat,  I  do  not  believe  any  Monber 
of  the  Senate  is  familiar  enough  with  the 
tax  code  to  amend  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  t  minutes'  notice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  An  I  can  say  in  rei^  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  that  I  quite 
agree  that  my  friend  from  Delaware  does 
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'Stand  the  amendment,  but  I 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 


not 

think  Id< 
my 

Mr.  wtUJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PI  ESIDINO  OFT7CER.  All  time 
is  yieldec   back. 

The  vtistion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendmc  nt  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  ClakxI.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  i  nd  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  lej  islatlve  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  M^SFIEUD.  I  announce  that 
the  Sena  or  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church  J, 
the  Sena  or  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  QuxHl,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grt  enhtg],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [li  r.  HAaTKs],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Lusk],  the  Senator  fnan 
Washington  [Mr.  MAcirasoN],  the  Sen- 
ator froii  Montana  [Mr.  Qunra],  and 
the  Saia  or  fnxn  Alabama  [Mr.  Spauc- 
man],    aie   absent  on  ofQcial   business. 

I  also  s  nnounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hnnrufcs],  is  absent  be- 
cause of  llness. 

I  furttier  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Hxticphkkt],  the 
Senat<»:  f  rom  Tennessee  [Mr.  KkfauvkkJ  , 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OMahonet],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  furtler  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votiJtg.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hd  nihgs]  would  vote  "yea." 

KiK^HEL.    I  announce  that  the 

from    New    Hampshire    [Mr. 

and  the  Senatfn*  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  GoiJD WATER]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  pre  lent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arzona  [Mr.  Ooldwatzk]  would 
vote  "na;  ." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  18, 
M  follows: 


Mr 

Senator 

BSIDGCSl 


nays  69, 


Carroll 

Clark 

Douglas 

Oon 

Hart 

Jackson 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brunadale 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.W.VH. 

Cannon 

Capehart 

Osrlson 

OaBe.IfJ. 

OBse,&Da)i. 

Chaves 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

IXrksen 

Dodd 


Bridges 
CburCh 


Ooldwater 
Oreen 

So  Mrj 
Jected. 
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TIAS— 16 

Kennedy 

Long,  La. 

McOee 

McNamara 

Monroney 

Morse 

NATS — 69 

Dworshak 

Blender 

Knde 

ttvln 

Fong 

Frear 

Pultartght 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

mu 

Holland 

HTuska 

Javiu 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  8.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Hawaii 

McCarthy 

McClellan 


Moss 

Proxmlre 
Symingtoo 
WUllams.  N  J. 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Morton 

Mundt 

Muskle   ~ 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Robertson 

RusseU 

Saltonstall 

Scho^iwl 

Scott 

Bmathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

WllUamB.DeL 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOnNO— 16 


Omening 

Hartke 

Hennlngs 

Humphrey 

Ketauver 


Lusk 

MagnuscMi 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Sparkman 


Clark's  amendment  was  re- 


Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  identified  "6-17-60- 
F.  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  not 
read,  but  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  liEGisLATivk  Clxsk.  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  7.  PEsczifTA^  DEPLxnoir  roa  On,  Ams 
Gaa  WxxxA. 

(a)  Section  61S  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (relating  to  percentage  de- 
pletion)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out,  in  subsection  (a), 
"specified  in  subsection  (b)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "specified  in  subsection  (b) 
and  (d)-; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(1)  Oil  and  gas  wells. — The  percentage 
applicable   under  subsection    (d)(1).";    and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)   On.  AWD  Qas  Wills. — 

"(1)    POtCXNTAGK    DEFLXnON   EATB8. In   the 

case  of  oU  and  gas  wells,  the  percentage  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  is  as  follows: 

"(A)  37V^  PBU3NT — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  income 
from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added  to 
(1)  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income  from  all 
other  oil  and  gas  wells,  and  (11)  the  groes 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  tax- 
payer which  controls  the  taxpayer  and  of 
aU  taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under  common 
control  with  the  taxpayer,  does  not  exceed 
$1,000,000: 

"(B)  21  pzacKNT — to  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oil  and  gas  well,  when  added  to 
(1)  the  taxpayer's  gross  income  from  all 
other  oil  and  gas  wells,  aiul  (11)  the  gross 
income  from  oU  and  gas  wells  of  any  tax- 
payer which  controls  the  taxpayer  and  of 
all  taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under  com- 
mon control  with  the  taxpayer,  exceeds 
$1,000,000  but  does  not  exceed  $5,000,000; 
and 

"(C)  16  pzscxMT.— To  the  extent  that,  for 
the  taxable  year,  the  taxpayer's  gross  Income 
from  the  oU  and  gas  well,  when  added  to 
(i)  the  taxpayer's  gross  Inoome  from  all 
other  oil  and  gas  vrells,  and  (11)  the  gross 
Income  from  oil  and  gas  wells  of  any  tax- 
payw  which  controls  the  taxpayer  and  of  all 
taxpayers  controlled  by  or  under  common 
eontrcrf  with  the  taxpayer,  exceeds  $6,000,000. 

"(2)  CoirraoL  dkfihkd. — For  purpoees  of 
paragraph    (1).  the  term  'control'  means — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  any  corporation,  the 
ownership,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  stock 
possessing  more  than  50  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
entitled  to  vote,  or  the  power  (from  what- 
ever source  derived  and  by  whatever  means 
exercised)  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer,  the 
power  (from  whatever  source  derived  and 
by  whatever  means  exercised)  to  select  the 
management  or  determine  the  business 
policiee  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(3)  CoKsraucnvi  owkixship  of  stock. — 
The  provisions  of  section  318(a)  (relating 
to  constructive  ownership  of  stock)  shall 
apply  In  determining  the  ownership  of  stock 
for  purposes  of  paragn^  (2). 

"(4)       APPLICATIOIf      TTNDXB      REGT7LATION8. 

This  subsection  shall  be  applied  under  regu- 
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latlons   prescribed    by   the  Secretary   or   his 
delegate." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
yeurs  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  (30RE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  on  limited  time. 
I  have  only  15  minutes.  I  would  not  like 
to  yield  on  my  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  colloquy  which  may  now 
follow  will  not  be  charged  to  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  (30RE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  I  have 
been  recognized.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  provided 
it  is  understood  that  this  time  is  not 
charged  to  my  time,  and  that  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  actually 
takes  will  either  be  without  limit  or  be 
subject  to  such  a  unanimous  consent 
request  as  may  be  later  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  (30RE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understood  the 
unanimous  consent  agreement,  it  was 
that  in  the  event  I  offered  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  would  have  30  minutes  pro  and  con  in 
my  own  right  with  respect  to  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  being  correct.  I 
should  lilce  now,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment and  take  my  time  now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  is  perfectly  agree- 
able to  me  provided  that  the  time  which 
has  already  been  consumed  should  not 
be  deducted  from  the  time  which  has 
been  allotted  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  practice  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  have  to  defer  the 
offering  of  his  amendment  until  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  used  his  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  not  true  if  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yields  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  may  offer  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  the 
amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from 


Illinois  would  take,  certainly,  30  minutes 
on  a  side. 

Mr.  GORE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
propose  to  request  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  do  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  proposed  to  use 
all  the  time  allotted? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  to  finish  in  20 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Douglas] 
made  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair.  The 
Chair  will  respond  by  saying  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct.  One  hour  is  available,  30 
minutes  on  each  side,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  address  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  without  having  the  time 
for  the  inquiry  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  will 
propound  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  In  case  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, wiiich  is  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  I  understand,  is  adopted,  that 
certainly  would  eliminate  the  further 
consideration  of  the  main  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  However,  as 
I  understand,  under  the  agreement  there 
is  a  total  of  1  hour  on  both  of  them.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  wait  until  action 
was  taken  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  before  we  would 
know  what  the  situation  was. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  on  the  parliamentary 
inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Should  my  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  adopted,  the  question 
would  recur  on  the  Douglas  amendment 
as  amended  by  my  amendment;  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  still  have 
his  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  to  offer  my  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  GORE.  Ten  minutes.  First,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  and  section: 

tttle  iii — additional  peovisions 
Spx:.  301.  Percentage  Depletion. 

Section  613(a)  of  the  International  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"50  i>er  centum"  and  Inserting  "33 Vi  Per 
centum  " 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
limiting  factor  in  the  amount  of  tax  re- 
duction permitted  by  the  percentage-de- 
pletion formula  is  the  50  percent  of  tax- 
able income  limitation  in  the  law.  The 
27 ''2  percent  of  gross  with  respect  to  a 
large  number  of  taxpayers  entitled  to 
percentage  depletion  is  quite  unrealistic. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
put  this  question  in  perspective.  I  feel 
that  my  amendment  represents   a  far 


more  realistic  and  practical  way  of  lim- 
iting the  percentage-depletion  tax  re- 
duction than  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I  should  like  some  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  GORK     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  also  apply  to  the  10-percent 
depletion  allowance  for  coal? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  applies  to  the  limita- 
tion on  taxable  income  with  respect  to 
percentage  depletion  for  all  minerals 
and  oil  and  gas. 

Mr.  SCOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  percentage  depletion  allowed  ranges 
from  a  high  of  27  V2  percent  for  oil  down 
to  5  percent  for  several  other  products. 
Some  allowances  are  15  percent,  some 
10  percent,  some  12  percent,  some  5 
percent;  but  the  limiting  factor  which 
applies  equally  to  all  is  that  no  percent- 
age depletion  deduction  may  exceed  50 
percent  of  taxable  income  computed 
without  regard  to  depletion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
asked  him  the  question  because  in  my 
State  of  Pennsylvania  many  people  are 
out  of  work  because  a  large  number  of 
mines  have  gone  out  of  business.  There 
is  great  distress  in  the  mining  regions. 
I  was  curious  to  know  whether  the 
amendment  applied  to  coal,  as  well. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  may  say  that  the  pres- 
ent formula  does  not  deal  nearly  so 
favorably  with  the  coal  industry  as  it 
does  with  certain  others. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see yield? 

Mr.  GORE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  aware,  is  he 
not,  of  the  discrimination  in  the  present 
depletion  rate  as  applied  to  the  gold- 
mining  industry?  The  23 -percent  rate  is 
permitted  for  many  of  the  hard  minerals 
which  are  similar  to  gold,  so  far  as  min- 
ing processes  are  concerned.  Yet  gold 
mining  today  is  allowed  a  15  per- 
cent depletion,  whereas  silver  and  other 
hard  metals  get  23  percent.  Gold  min- 
ing is  probably  the  most  depressed  metal 
industry  in  the  country.  I  am  fearful 
that  if  the  Senator  changes  the  50  per- 
cent to  33  Va  percent,  the  result  will  be 
even  more  severe  against  the  gold  mining 
industry  than  the  present  law  is.  His 
amendment  will  be  particularly  severe 
upon  low  profit  and  marginal  operations. 
High  profit  industries  might  survive  but 
industries  with  small  profits  would  lose 
what  little  cushion  for  reserves,  replace- 
ment of  equipment,  development  or  divi- 
dends the  depletion  allowance  may 
provide. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  I  propose  is  that  no 
taxpayer  be  allowed  to  deduct  more  than 
one-third  of  his  net  profits.  As  the  law 
is  presently  written,  taxpayers  may  ob- 
tain a  deduction  of  50  percent  of  their 
net  profits.  This  is  the  real  limiting 
factor  for  many  taxpayers. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  if 
they  do  not  have  a  fair  depletion  rate, 
and  if  the  product  has  a  fixed  price,  as 
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the  gold  mining  industry  does,  and  if 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost 
or  production  since  1934  in  powder,  in 
steel,  and  in  wages,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  could  con- 
demn the  gold-mining  indixstry  in  the 
United  States  to  extinction. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  that  case,  the  industry 
does  not  realize  nearly  enough  net  profit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowed  them.  My  amendment 
will,  I  hope,  serve  to  illustrate  the  lack 
of  iiniformity,  the  unequal  application, 
of  percentage  depletion. 

As  the  able  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows,  percentage  depletion  is  not  re- 
lated to  the  exhaustion  or  depletion  of 
the  property  or  the  natural  resource.  It 
is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a 
formula  for  tax  reduction.  This  formula 
applies,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota illustrated,  quite  unevenly  and  quite 
inequitably  as  among  varloiLS  taxpayers. 
That  would  be  so  even  though  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  permitted  were 
the  same.  But,  as  I  understand,  in  an 
overwhelming  nimiber  of  cases  the  limi- 
tation is  not  27^  percent  or  15  percent 
of  gross,  but  50  percent  of  the  net. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
LXTT  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  GORE.   I  yield. 

Mr.  PA?rORK  What  would  be  the 
situation  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  no 
profit?  How  much  could  be  deducted 
then,  imder  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  GORE.   Nothing  at  aU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  the 
depreciation  formula,  which  exists  today 
would  then  apply,  would  It? 

Mr.  GORE.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  allow,  as  regards  depredation, 
would  be  to  up  to  one-third,  rather  than 
one-half,  of  the  profits,  would  it? 

Mr.OORR   Kzactly. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Regardless  of  what 
the  product  or  article  h^pened  to  be? 

Mr.  OORK  That  is  right;  and  it 
would  affect  only  a  taxpayer  whose  de- 
pletion allowance  in  the  future  proved 
to  be  in  excess  of  one-third  of  his  net 
profits. 

Mr.  PASTORK  So  here  we  are  not 
dealing  with  an  Industry  which  may  be 
depressed.  Instead,  we  are  dealing  with 
the  extent  to  which  one  may  take  the  al- 
lowance, insofar  as  profits  are  con- 
cerned :  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORE.   That  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  matter  whether 
the  present  formula  is  10  percent.  15  per- 
cent. 25  percent,  or  whatnot,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
would  provide  that  no  matter  what  the 
depreciation  formula  han;)ened  to  be,  the 
amount  deducted  could  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  profits,  rath^  than  one-half. 

Mr.  GORE.   That  is  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  So  in  the  case  of  an 
industry  that  was  depressed  or  in  the 
case  of  a  concern  which  had  lost  money, 
the  amendment  would  not  make  any 
change  at  all,  would  it? 
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Mr.  (lORE.  That  is  correct.  My 
amendm  ent  Is  only  directed  toward  those 
whose  n  it  profits  exceed  this  figxire. 

Mr.  P  lOXMIRS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seni  tor  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.GDRK   I  yield. 

Mr.  F  lOXMQlR  Profits  are  after  in- 
tangible drilling  costs  are  deducted,  for 
example ;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  G  3RE.  Yes,  and  also  exploration 
costs.  ":  "hat  is  why  I  used  the  term,  in 
the  begl  ming.  "net  taxable  income." 

Mr.  IROXMIRK  So  after  the  oil 
compan  es  have  been  able  to  deduct  all 
the  oth(  r , special  concessions  they  now 
have,  in  ;luding  intangible  drilling  costs, 
an  aUow  BUioe  which  is  of  enormous  value 
to  them  and  I  understand  that  most  of 
the  experts  in  this  field  claim  that  it  is 
much  msre  valuable  than  the  depletion 
allowanie — they  could  stUl  deplete  up 
to  one-t  ilrd  of  their  income,  if  the  Sen- 
ator's aiaendment  were  enacted. 

Mr.  CORE.  Under  the  amendment, 
the  limitation  is  one-third  of  taxable 
income.  The  intangible  drilling  costs, 
the  cost  i  of  doing  business,  the  costs  of 
explorat  on — these  legal  deductions — 
would  be  deducted  before  my  amendment 
would  tike  effect.  Indeed,  they  now 
are.  before  the  50-percent  limitation 
takes  eff  I  >ct. 

Mr.  P-esident.  my  amendment  would 
affect  or  ly  those  who  are  in  a  profitable 
position.  I  repeat  ttiat  the  amendment 
would  Icwer  the  ceiling,  the  limitation, 
from  a  deduction  of  50  percent  of  tax- 
able inome  to  33^  percent  of  taxable 
income ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  no  con- 
cern oufi  ht  to  be  allowed  to  deduct  more 
than  on(  -third  of  its  profits,  tax-free. 

I  say  t  tiat  because — I  repeat — percent- 
age dep  etlon  is  not  related  to  the  ex- 
haustior  or  depletion  of  the  property  or 
the  resources;  it  Is  merely  a  formula  for 
tax  redu  ;tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Senator'  j  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  i  minutes  from  the  additional  5 
minutes  available  to  me. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Seni  tor  from  Tennessee  yield  to  me, 
to  permi ;  me  to  ask  a  series  of  questions? 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  iinf  nlmous-consent  agreement,  a 
qxiorum  zaU  is  to  be  had  10  minutes  be- 
fore the  vote.  Under  that  arrangement, 
the  Sent  tor  from  Tennessee  may  have  5 
minutes  following  the  quorum  call,  and 
before  tl  e  vote. 

Mr.  G3RK  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
think  th ;  unanimous-consent  agreement 
api^ed  o  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  FJEIESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  does 
apply. 

Gt>RE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
fact  that  I  have  not  yet  read 
sentence  of  the  qieech  I  have 
prepared  illustrates  how  difll- 
s,  tmder  the  time  limitation 
arrangei  tients  into  which  we  enter  by 
unanimqos  ccmsent.  to  discuss  these 
subjects.  It  also  niastrates  the 
inadvisalillity  at  having  the  Senate  or 
the  Hou  e  of  Reivesentattret  wait  until 
the  last  few  nights  before  adjournment 
to  deal  VI  Ith  tax  matters. 
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Here  is  an  important  subject.  Obvi- 
ously I  cannot  adequately  deal  with  it  in 
the  few  minutes  which  remain  to  me. 

If  the  Senator  from  (Colorado  will  ask 
me  a  brief  question 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  am  very  much 
concerned 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that,  under  the  agreement,  he  is 
required  to  wait  imtll  the  quonmi  call  is 
had,  following  which  he  may  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.    Then  I  shall  take  my  seat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Bybd  1  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  some 
time  to  me? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  frcMn  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
from  an  area  where  mining  is  important. 
I  understand  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  would  apply 
straight  across  the  bocu-d,  on  the  basis  of 
the  distinction  between  50  percent  and 
33^3  percent.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
the  amendment;  and  for  many  years  I 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  modification 
of  the  depletion  allowance  with  refer- 
ence to  gas  and  oil. 

The  able  Senator  trom.  South  Dakota 
stated  the  point ;  namely,  that  price  con- 
trol has  almost  destroyed  gold  mining  in 
my  State.  There  still  may  be  a  profit 
from  gold  mining  there;  but  it  is  so 
small — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  min- 
ing of  lead  or  zinc — ^that  if  we  were  to 
reduce  the  existing  small  profit,  that 
would  further  depress  the  mining  indus- 
try, which  already  has  almost  been  de- 
stroyed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  favor  reascMiable 
depletion  allowance  for  indtistries  which 
are  making  tremendously  large  profits. 

Has  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  con- 
sidered that  aspect  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  CK>RE.  Yes.  As  I  said  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  no  effect  at  all  cm  an 
unprofitable  industry  or  business.  My 
amendment  would  only  limit  the  deduc- 
tion from  otherwise  taxable  income  to 
33 Va  percent  of  net;  and  unless  a  com- 
pany or  business  were  making  profits, 
neither  the  50  percent  nor  the  33% 
percent  limitation  would  have  any  effect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  me  say  that  we  on 
the  CcHnmlttee  on  Interior  and  Tngnittr 
Affairs  have  been  working  for  2  or  3  years 
in  an  eBort  to  assist  the  administra- 
tion— which  has  been  helpful;  this  is  not 
a  partisan  quarrel — to  set  up.  for  min- 
erals and  mineral  mining,  a  program 
along  the  line  of  the  wool  program  or  the 
sugar  plan,  I  may  say.  because  the  min- 
ing Industry  of  the  country  is  in  very 
serious  condition.  It  may  make  a  small 
profit;  but  the  question  really  is,  how 
much  profit?  We  cannot  compare  min- 
ing in  the  United  States  with  Aramco,  in 
Arabia.  We  cannot  compare  the  little 
profit  made  from  gold  or  other  mining 
industry  with  the  tremendous  profits 
made  by  the  gas  and  oil  industry. 

That  is  why  I  make  this  clarifying 
statement  in  the  limited  time  we  have 
left  for  debate.    It  is  true  that  there  is 


a  depreciation  allowance  for  various 
minerals,  but,  as  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said  on  several  occa- 
sions, we  are  comparing  a  stew  of  horses 
with  a  stew  of  rabbits.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  himdreds  of  miUions  of  dol- 
lars of  special  tax  privilege,  which  we 
seek  to  limit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax- 
payers, by  closing  a  loophole,  as  against 
an  industry  which  will  die  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  help  it. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  economic 
significance  of  this  amendment  to  the 
whole  West,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  one  must  understand 
the  mining  problems  of  the  West.  The 
mining  industry  is  dying  on  the  vine. 
Mines  are  being  closed  because  of  eco- 
nomic pricing  conditions.  There  is  a 
fixed  price  for  gold  in  this  Nation  which 
does  not  correspond  to  the  price  of  gold 
on  the  world  market,  and  that  is  true 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  other  basic  metal 
prices  of  this  Nation.  Some  years  ago 
my  State  was  the  leading  producer  of 
gold  in  this  country.  Now  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Now  our  lead  and  zinc 
mines  are  closing. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
will  reconsider,  by  withdrawing  his 
amendment  for  further  study.  Our  first 
task  is  to  plug  the  gi-eat  loophole  which 
is  draining  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  revenues  away  from  the  Nation, 
at  a  critical  period  in  American  history. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARROLL.    Yes. 
Mr.  GORE.    I  am  trying  to  get  at  the 
horses  of  big  profit. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  But  it  is  not  the  min- 
ing industry. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  rabbits  of  little  or 
no  profit  will  certainly  not  be  affected 
by  my  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  only  the  limitation  which, 
under  the  law.  is  50  percent  of  net  tax- 
able income,  which  to  most  people  means 
net  profit,  down  to  33*3  percent. 

I  appreciate  the  able  Senator's  request 
that  this  subject  be  gone  into  more  fully. 
There  is  certainly  a  point  to  his  plea. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  have  the  time. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment.  May  I  say.  first,  to 
the  Senator  from  Termessee  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  integrity 
and  the  purpose  of  his  amendment,  and 
I  wish  it  might  have  been  done  across 
the  board.  Some  10  years  ago  I  served 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  I  first  learned  of  the  way  that 
our  people  were  being  taken  advantage 
of  by  this  special  privilege  concept  of 
depletion  allowance.  This  problem  con- 
fronted Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1940  and 
1941.  We  had  the  same  experience  with 
Harry  Truman  when  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  also  recom- 
mended that  the  depletion  allowance  be 
modified,  especially  with  reference  to 
gas  and  oil. 

We  have  to  face  the  fact  today  that 
one  of  the  most  powerful  industries  in 
this  Nation  is  the  gas  and  oil  industry, 
which  has  its  infiuence  in  every  depart- 
ment, executive  and  legislative,  in  this 
Ciovei-nment.  We  have  a  loophole  that 
runs  into  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year 


in  revenue  loss  to  the  people,  to  the 
benefit  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
groups  in  this  Nation. 

I  hope  the  able  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see will  not  confuse  the  issue.  If  I  un- 
derstand the  Douglas  amendment,  this 
is  an  issue  which  we  must  meet  by  fron- 
tal assault.  Let  us  find  the  answer  by 
a  record  vote.  This  attempt  has  been 
made  many  times  before.  We  are  not 
going  to  win.  Year  after  year  after 
year,  we  make  this  fight.  Year  after 
year  after  year,  we  go  to  the  American 
people  and  tell  them  that  we  should 
close  the  loophole.  But  we  have  never 
succeeded. 

I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, let  us  not  further  confuse  the 
i.ssue. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  not  being  able  to  yield  to 
him.  unless  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
will  permit  me  two  minutes  I  am  unable 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous  consent  agreement,  a 
quorum  call  is  now  in  order,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  there  will  be  5  minutes 
on  each  side. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  How  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  lose   10  minutes  by 

yielding  5?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He 
vielded. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  He  yielded  5  min- 
utes.   How  did  he  lose  10  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  he  yielded  10 
minutes. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  role. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  suspend  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
for  one  do  not  accept  the  proposition 
that  the  limitation  of  50  percent,  or  33^3 
percent,  is  merely  a  formula  for  tax  re- 
lief. That  is  not  true  when  one  is  deal- 
ing with  a  low  profit  industry.  It  might 
be  true  with  a  high  profit  industry,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  true  with  a  low  profit 
industry. 

Some  persons  may  think  that  the  hard 
metal  mining  industry  of  this  country  is 
expendable.  Some  persons  may  think 
gold  mining  is  an  expendable  industry. 
We  certainly  have  destroyed  most  of  that 
industry  in  this  country.  There  are  only 
a  very  few  gold  mines  still  in  operation. 
This  amendment  furnishes  the  means 
for  extinction  of  gold  mining.  Within 
the  last  couple  of  years  we  have  lost  at 
least  $3  billion  of  our  gold  reserves  in 
this  country.  We  ought  to  do  something 
to  keep  gold  mining  alive. 


The  proposal  in  the  amendment  would 
destroy  the  possibility  of  gold  mines  be- 
ing dividend-paying.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  only  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee about  the  amendment.  I  thought 
I  knew  a  great  deal  about  depletion,  and 
particularly  percentage  depletion,  but 
this  is  a  new  angle  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve has  been  sufficiently  explored.  Cer- 
tainly I  have  never  learned  of  it  in  the 
many  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
representing  an  important  oil  State,  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 

It  seems  to  me  at  first  glance  that  the 
greater  the  net  profit  of  a  corporation 
the  greater  would  be  its  opportunity  to 
write  off  the  27 ^^  percent  depletion.  For 
instance,  a  huge  corporation  having  a 
net  profit  of  $10  million  would  have  a 
base  of  $3.3  million  for  its  depletion  al- 
lowance, yet  in  respect  to  the  new 
growth  in  the  industry,  the  man  who  has 
one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  wells  in  a 
shallow  area,  the  net  income  is  very  low. 
An  income  of  $12,000  a  year  would  be 
pretty  high  for  a  wildcatter  of  that  sort. 
He  would  have  a  base  of  only  $4,000  on 
which  to  compute  the  27»'i  percent  deple- 
tion, but  he  would  be  the  person  who 
wotild  need  the  depletion  allowance,  so 
that  he  could  continue  with  exploration. 

Because  of  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment upon  other  minerals,  as  well  as  up- 
on oil  and  gas,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  ask  the  committee  to  give 
the  amendment  at  least  the  advantage 
of  hearings,  so  that  we  can  listen  to  all 
types  of  producers  who  will  come  before 
the  committee  to  give  us  examples  of 
what  the  amendment  would  do  to  the 
development  of  oil  in  the  various  sizes 
and  categories  of  this  highly  important 
industry. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  reply. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  sneld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GKDRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  statement 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator  Gobk 

The  amendment  which  I  now  offer  is  a 
simple    one    In    concept.      It    concerns    the 
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i«ft«4i»mm  deductions  whlcb  a  taxpayer  can 
^utry  on  accoTint  of  percentage  depletion. 

KzUtlng  law  provides  for  percentage  de- 
pletion according  to  dUTerlng  percentages 
as  set  out  In  the  code.  These  percentages 
run  from  37  >^  percent  In  the  case  of  oil  and 
gas  on  down  to  5  percent  In  the  case  of  brick 
and  tile  clay,  sand,  stone,  etc. 

There  Is,  however,  an  overall  limitation. 
The  code  also  provides  that  the  allowance 
for  depletion  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income  from  the  prop- 
erty Involved,  computed  without  regard  to 
the  depletion  allowance.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  this  50  percent  limitation  to 
33  V4  percent. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  over  the  years, 
about  percentage  depletion.  It  has  been  at- 
tacked vigorously.  It  has  been  defended 
with  equal  vigor. 

There  are  two  principles  of  taxation  In- 
volved In  our  laws  and  regulations  respect- 
ing percentage  depletion.  These  two  prin- 
ciples have  been  somewhat  Intermixed  and 
Intomlngled  and  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
has  resulted. 

One  principle  of  taxation  which  has  al- 
ways been  recognized  since  we  have  had  a 
Federal  income  tax.  is  that  the  return  of 
capital  should  not  be  taxed.  An  Investor  In 
any  enterprise  has  always  been  entitled  to  a 
tax-free  ret\im  of  the  capital  he  has  Invested 
In  that  enterprise. 

Accordingly,  we  have  various  schedules  for 
depreciation  and  cost  depletion.  On  the  sale 
or  conversion  of  a  property,  cost  is  recovered 
before  any  tax  is  computed  on  the  gain 
realized.  This  principle  has  been  grossly 
abused  from  time  to  time. 

Another  principle  which  is  generally 
recognized,  although  here  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement, is  that  a  government  may  legiti- 
mately use  tax  policy  as  a  means  of 
promoting,  or  dampening  down,  various  ac- 
tivities because  of  their  economic,  social  or 
other  effects.  Accordingly,  we  have  from 
time  to  time,  by  means  of  tax  Incentives, 
encouraged  activities  which  were  deemed 
desirable  or  beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Under  this  principle,  the  Govern- 
ment has,  especially  in  times  of  emergency, 
provided  for  accelerated  depreciation,  higher 
depletion  rates  and  special  deductions  for 
emergency  development  or   exploration. 

Let  me  say,  In  passing,  that  a  tax  incentive 
Is  not  necessarily  the  best  way  to  subsidize 
or  encourage  a  given  activity.  An  outright 
subsidy  to  exploration  in  the  extractive  in- 
dustries, for  example,  might  prove  to  be  more 
forthright,  equitable  and  efficacious.  After 
all.  a  tax  reduction  does  not  help  the  small 
"wildcatter"  or  coal  miner  who  is  losing 
money. 

Percentage  depletion  has  been  defended 
on  both  of  the  principles  I  have  briefly 
mentioned.  Most  spokesmen,  however,  are 
more  prone  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  per- 
centage depletion,  admittedly  far  more  gen- 
erous than  cost  depletion,  is  Justified,  and 
even  required,  in  the  national  Interest.  It 
is  claimed  that  only  thro\igh  such  generoiis 
treatment  can  the  ordinarily  prudent  man 
be  induced  to  undergo  the  great  "risks"  in- 
volved. Although  the  gusher  is  the  picture 
ordinarily  painted  of  oil  extraction,  these 
people  would  have  us  believe  that  the  more 
appropriate  picture  is  a  succession  of  dry 
holes,  stretching  in  unnumbered  succession 
across  the  horizons  of  the  world's  waste 
lands. 

In  my  opinion,  percentage  depletion  is 
erroneoxis  in  principle,  allowing  the  cost  of 
an  operation  to  be  recovered  many  times 
over.  In  practice.  It  has  been  greatly 
abused,  resulting  in  the  enrichment  of  a 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  taxpayers 
not  so  favorably  treated  by  the  tax  laws. 

I  think  it  might  be  helpful  to  review 
briefly  Just  how  our  depletion  tax  practices 
have  developed.  The  development  of  deple- 
tion laws  and  regulations  is  an  interesting 
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has  been  recognized  in  one  form 
from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
tax  laws  In  1013.  The  Reve- 
1913  provided  for  a  "reasonable 
>r  the  exhaustion,  wear,  and  tear 
arising  out  of  its  vise  or  employ- 
e  business";  that  is,  an  allow- 
be  made  for  the  return,  untaxed. 


Act  of  1916  spelled  out  de- 

a  little  more  definitely, 

that  "when  the  allowance  au- 

•  shall  equal  the  capital  orlgl- 

or  in  case  of  purchase  made 

1,  1918.  the  fair  market  value 

date,  no  further  allowance  shall 

In  other  words,  depletion  was 

the  purpose  of  seeing  to  it  that 

of  a  mine  or   well   recovered   his 

tax  free. 

I  new  idea  was  enacted  into  law, 
c^pletion.     In  explaining  this  new 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Senator  Pen- 
iklng  Republican  member  of  the 
C4nunittee,   stated   that   the   com- 
changed  the  language  of  the  pro- 
aw  dealing  with  depletion  so  as 
for    a   more    liberal    allowance 
permitted    in    the    case   of 
mines,  or  oil  or  gas  wells, 
the  deduction  to  be  based  on  the 
value  of  property  discovered  In- 
tost." 

Follette  opposed  the  provision, 
depletion  allowance  might  per- 
to  take  depletion  deductions 
of  cost. 

KrrcHiN,  chairman  of  the 
Means    Conunlttee,   opposed    the 
the  law,  stating  that  they  were 
and  that  he  could  not  sub- 
He  regarded  them  as  "pieces 
ikvoritlKn." 
appear  from  the  Finance  Commlt- 
although    it    is    not   specifically 
this  change  was  made  in  order 
exploration   and    discovery   of 
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jiarticular  point  in  the  legislative 
depletion,  and  associated  deduc- 
ullowances,  the  two  general  prin- 
ttxation  to  which  I  have  alluded 
sofcaewhat    fused.      They    have    re- 
ever  since.     Discovery  de- 
seemed  to  allow  the  retxirn  of 
,  but  in  addition,  It  also  gave 
reiward  to  the  wildcatter.    Further - 
the  two  principles  were  Inoor- 
in^  one   tax  deduction,  the  extra 
theoretically  encouraged  wild- 
available  to  those  who  operated 
fields  and  had  no  intention 
move  into  unexplored  territory, 
gross  distortion  was  written  into 
Revenue  Act  for  that  year,  dis- 
was  changed  to  percentage 
oil  and  gas. 

report  on  the  Revenue  Act 
discussing  this  change  for  oil  and 
that  the  administration  of  the 
c^pletion  provision  "has  been  very 
that  the  change  to  percentage 
being  made  "in  the  Interest  of 
md  certainty  in  administration." 
that  proper  administration  must 
:  nind  when  tax  bills  are  drawn  up. 
eliminated  all  of  the  loopholes 
applicable  rates,  administration 
be  much  Improved.    To  vio- 
prlnciple  of  taxation  and  Intro- 
I  aequities  into  the  tax  structxire  in 
ease  of  administration,  however, 
else  altogether.    Ease  of  admin- 
been  invoked  many  times  to 
a  tax  favor, 
lome,  however,  recognized  at  the 
irhat   this   change   was.   in  fact, 
aococnpUah.    Senator  Couzeos 
flocv  of  the  Senate  that  "Oon- 
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gress  first  intended  to  •  •  •  allow  the  de- 
duction to  the  little  'wildcatter'  •  •  •. 
That  was  the  intent  of  Congress  •  •  •. 
That  idea  has  now  been  entirely  abandoned, 
and  this  Is  so  profitable  and  advantageous 
to  the  oil  industry  that  it  Is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend it  so  that  not  only  the  little  wildcatter 
but  the  whole  industry  will  get  the  benefit." 

Here,  then,  we  see  clearly  the  result  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  in- 
corporate two  principles  of  taxation  into 
one  tax  law.  First,  there  is  the  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  capital  tax  free, 
second,  there  is  the  attempt  to  supply  an 
incentive  for  additional  exploration  and  dis- 
covery, by  means  of  tax  concessions.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  social  and  economic 
goal  of  providing  the  country  with  an  ample 
supply  of  oil  and  gas.  The  confusion  thus 
Introduced  Is  still  with  us,  and  subsequent 
technological  and  tax  developments  have 
compounded  the  confusion,  with  wide  flow 
of  Ux  benefits  but  with  only  hit  or  miss  pro- 
motion of  national  economic  objectives  and 
needs. 

Of  course,  once  oil  and  gas  crossed  over 
the  Jordan  into  the  promised  land,  other 
mineral,  mining  and  extractive  interests 
were  not  far  behind. 

In  addition  to  percentage  depletion,  oil 
and  gas  companies  also  receive  deductions 
for  intangible  drilling  costs,  while  other 
mineral  and  mining  interests  receive  special 
deductions  for  exploration  and  develop- 
mental costs.  These  costs,  along  with  all 
others,  are  then  recovered  a  second  time  by 
allowing  all  these  operators  to  take  per- 
centage depletion. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  this  special 
treatment  all  boll  down  to  one.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  spur  new  exploration.  It  Is  neces- 
sary as  an  inducement  for  high-risk  opera- 
tions. It  is  necessary  if  the  economy  is  to 
have  the  advantages  which  accrue  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  an  abundance  of  energy 
sources  and  minerals. 

These  arguments  will  not  stand  close 
scrutiny. 

In  the  first  place,  despite  the  distortions 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  monopoly, 
oligopoly,  and  arbitrary  price  fixing,  our  na- 
tional economy  Is  still  basically  price  regu- 
lated. If  a  commodity  Is  In  short  supply  and 
in  strong  demand,  the  prices  generally  go  up. 
When  that  happens,  wlldcatting.  exploration, 
and  development,  as  well  as  production  from 
existing  sources,  and  Imports,  will  be  in- 
creased. Prices  do  not  necessarily  come  down 
when  conditions  are  reversed,  but  that  Is  a 
different  subject  altogether. 

Granting  tax  concessions  which  give  the 
most  benefit  to  large,  established  producers 
may  not  bring  about  increased  production. 

Proved,  recoverable  oil  and  gas  reserves 
amounted  to  more  at  the  end  of  1959  than 
they  did  at  the  end  of  1958.  lliese  proved 
reserves  of  oil  amounted  to  more  than  38 
billion  barrels,  while  production  last  year 
was  only  about  2.8  billion  barrels. 

We  have  had  much  testimony  on  this  point 
over  the  years.  I  hope  the  next  administra- 
tion will  support  determined  efforts  to  cor- 
rect percentage  depletion  abuses. 

In  1942,  Secretary  Morgenthau  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  depletion  and  related  Items.  He 
stated  then  that  it  was  doubtful  that  per- 
centage depletion  encouraged  "exploration 
and  drilling  for  oil.  There  is  grave  doubt 
that  it  has  substantial  effect  on  oil  discov- 
ery." So  far  as  cost  is  concerned.  Secretary 
Morgenthau  went  on  to  say,  "It  would  have 
cost  the  Federal  Government  about  one- 
third  as  much  to  have  paid  all  the  cost  of 
every  wildcat  well  that  was  drilled  in  1941  as 
to  have  allowed  percentage  depletion  and  the 
associated  intangible  drilling  expenses." 

I  find  It  most  distressing  to  hear  so  many 
of  my  coUegagues,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
speak  the  old  shibboleths  about  free  enter- 
prise when  they  want  to  Justify  a  giveaway 
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by  offering  tax  cuts  to  the  large,  well  en- 
trenched, and  wealthy.  It  never  seems  to 
occur  to  some  that  there  are  ways  to  stimu- 
late activity  other  than  through  tax  cuts. 

If  additional  exploration  for  oil  and  min- 
erals is  needed,  for  example,  the  Govern- 
ment, as  the  agent  of  the  whole  society,  may 
follow  any  number  of  courses. 

In  1942.  when  the  Senate  was  considering 
an  amendment  to  broaden  j>ercentage  deple- 
tion.  Senator  La  Follette  said,  "In  my  opinion 
this  percentage  depletion  is  one  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  bill,  and  now  It  la  being  ex- 
tended. We  are  vesting  Interests  which  will 
come  back  to  plague  us."  How  right  he  was. 
Senator  Taft.  during  the  same  debate. 
sUted  that  "the  percentage  depletion  is  to 
a  large  extent  a  gift.  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
a  special  privilege  beyond  what  anyone  else 
can  get." 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  way  these 
tax  loopholes  may  be  tised. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  president  of  the  Sun- 
set International  Petroleum  Co.  put  out  a 
publicity  sheet  for  the  press  which  ex- 
plained in  some  detail  how  that  company 
expected  to  realize  a  large  profit  during  the 
next  few  years,  tax  free.  and.  furthermore,  on 
a  project  wholly  unrelated  to  oil  production. 
Here  Is  the  scheme.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land  in  San  Diego. 
It  plans  to  develop  out  of  this  land  some 
50.000  building  lots.  On  this  real  estate 
venture  the  company  expects  to  make  a  net 
profit  by  1968  of  »26  million.  At  the  samt 
time,  the  company  could  schedule  Its  drilling 
operations  so  that  the  double  deductions  of 
Intangible  drilling  costs  and  percentage  de- 
pletion would  offset  the  profit  each  year  on 
the  real  estate  venture. 

This  is  a  neat  trick,  and  perhaps  It  can  be 
accomplished.  Most  companies  of  this  sort 
do  not  wildcat.  They  drill  in  fields  that 
are  already  proven.  The  number  of  dry 
holes    can    be   very   closely    estimated. 

I  would  like  to  hear  a  defense  of  this 
practice.  Such  a  defense  surely  could  not 
be  made  on  grounds  of  equity.  Such  a  de- 
fense could  surely  not  be  made  on  grounds 
of  national  economic  necessity.  Would  any- 
one advance  arguments  on  grounds  of 
expediency? 

Let  me  emphasize  the  ordinary  treatment 
for  tax  purposes  of  these  exjaendltures  I  am 
discussing.  When  one  acquires  a  property 
m  land  which  he  desires  to  mine  or  drlU. 
he  then  proceeds  to  explore  or  wildcat.  These 
costs  represent  an  addition  to  his  capital  In- 
vestment. Ordinarily,  the  comparable  costs 
In  any  other  profitmaklng  venture  would  be 
80  handled.  If  one  purchases  real  estate, 
erects  a  building,  purchases  nuichinery  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  all  these  costs  be- 
come a  part  of  his  capital  Investment,  to  be 
recovered  by  depreciation  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate means. 

In  the  case  of  mining  or  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction, costs  of  this  type  should  be  added 
to  other  capital  Investments,  and  the  whole 
capital  Investment  then  recovered  tax  free 
by  a  proper  schedule  of  cost  depletion. 
When  the  cost  is  recovered,  the  tax  deduction 
should  cease. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  when  an  owner 
recovers  his  exploration,  development  and 
intangible  drilling  costs,  and  then  at  the 
same  time  takes  percentage  depletion  which 
is  designed  to  allow  quick  recovery  of  his 
entire  capital  investment,  that  owner  is  in 
reality  allowed   a  double   deduction. 

Of  course,  even  after  he  recovers  all  his 
costs,  percentage  depletion  continues,  allow- 
ing recovery  of  costs  many  times  over.  This 
deduction,  I  believe,  violates  every  rule  of 
equltv.  accounting  and  taxation. 

Now,  I  realize  that  there  Is  little  chance 
of  removing  the  provisions  of  our  tax  laws  re- 
lating to  percentage  depletion  during  this 
Congress.  I  would  hope,  eventually,  that 
this  could  be  done  so  that  the  extractive  in- 
dustries would  be  on  cost  depletion,  which 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  type  of  de- 


preciation which  are  applicable  to  other  In- 
dustries. 

What  we  can  do  now,  both  In  the  interest 
of  equity  and  liM7ea«ed  revenue.  U  to  reduce 
slightly  the  tax  advantages  which  pwcent- 
age  depletion  gives  to  certain  taxpayers. 

As  I  said,  my  amendment  would  not  alter 
the  percentage  depletion  rates  applicable  to 
various  extractive  Industries.  Some  taxpay- 
ers would  be  affected,  of  course.  For  the 
oil  industry  as  a  whole,  depletion  allowances 
now  amounts  to  approximately  46  percent 
of  net  taxable  income.  My  amendment 
would  reduce  somewhat  the  advantage  which 
many  companies  could  take  of  the  2714- 
percent  allowance. 

Other  extractive  Industries  would  also 
find  this  tax  advantage  reduced  somewhat. 
Here  again,  the  effect  would  differ  from  in- 
dustry to  Industry  and  from  operator  to 
operator. 

No  precise  figures  have  been  worked  out 
to  show  the  revenue  effects  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  figures  Involved,  however,  are 
appreciable.  It  was  estimated  in  1958  that 
the  elimination  of  percentage  depletion  for 
oil  and  gas  alone  would  result  in  Increased 
revenues  totaling  almost  $1  billion.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  estimated  that  a  reduction 
Jrom  the  current  27 'j  percent  to  a  15  percent 
depletion  rate  would  Increase  revenues  by 
$420  million. 

The  revenue  effect  of  my  amendment 
would  be  considerably  less  than  either  of 
the  above  figures.  A  Treasury  spokesman 
has  estimated  that  the  revenue  effect  of  my 
amendment,  taking  into  account  minerals  as 
well  as  oil  and  gas.  would  be  to  increase  rev- 
enues by  approximately  $250  million.  I  be- 
lieve this  figure  to  be  conservative. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  the 
pleas  of  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNROHEY]  and  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  CarrollI  quite  persuasive. 
Therefore,  I  shall  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment in  a  moment. 

The  discussion  has  served  to  illustrate 
several  things.  It  illustrates  the  inad- 
visability  and  impracticality  of  waiting 
until  the  closing  days  of  a  session  of 
Congress  to  deal  with  a  tax  bill.  It  also 
illustrates  the  inability  of  a  Senator  to 
discuss  adequately  a  complicated  and 
technical  provision  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  in  a  few  minutes. 

My  amendment  also  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  the  limiting  factor 
on  the  big  profit  earners,  those  who 
benefit  most  from  percentage  depletion, 
is  the  limitation  of  50  percent  of  net 
taxable  income. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  with- 
draws his  amendment,  I  hope  he  will 
peimit  me  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  him  for  withdrawing  the  amendment 
and  to  say  that  the  illustration  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  exactly  fits  the 
point  I  sought  to  make.  The  limitation 
could  bear  most  heavily  upon  the  low- 
income  operator. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  of  view  has  some  validity.  To 
offset  it  is  the  fact  that  this  provision 
would  rest  most  heavily  upon  those  who 
have  the  greatest  profits. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  might. 
If  the  Senator  had  a  graduated  pro- 
posal, that  might  be  something  else. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  27 ^.'2  percent  of  gross 
may  be  quite  different  from  50  percent 
of  net. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Gold 
mining  does  not  get  the  21 V2  percent, 
which  was  my  point. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  South  Da- 
kota. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  for  withdrawing  his 
amendment.  This  is  a  subject  which 
needs  the  most  serious  consideration 
and  study.  More  than  30  years  ago  the 
depletion  allowance  was  enacted.  The 
time  has  come  for  a  complete  re- 
appraisal. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  high- 
lighted this  most  impKjrtant  issue  and 
I  heartily  commend  him  for  it.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  withdrawing  his  amend- 
ment until  we  can  study  it  more  fully. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  his  usual 
fairminded  way  the  Senator  has  decided 
to  withdraw  his  amendment,  so  that  we 
can  study  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
the  tax  laws.  The  Senator  did  a  great 
service  with  respect  to  the  original  de- 
pletion amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 
almost  unanimously.  A  little  more 
study  of  this  proposal  will  help  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  express  the  hope  that  this  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  problem.  I  hope 
that  early  next  year  the  Senate  will  start 
work,  on  closing  loopholes  in  our  tax 
laws,  and  on  provisions  constituting  tax 
favoritism. 

I  shall  now  listen  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  with  the  greatest  of 

interest.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment,  of  which  a  copy  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator,  was  printed  in 
the  Record  for  last  Saturday.  It  is  a 
very  moderate  attempt  to  reduce  the 
greatest  tax  racket  in  the  entire  Ameri- 
can revenue  system. 

The  gas  and  oil  industry  is  the  most 
favored  of  all  industries  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  largely  favored  because  of  the 
depletion  allowance  system. 

My  amendment  is  directed  only  at 
the  gas  and  oil  industry,  and  not  at  the 
other  mineral  industries. 

In  gas  and  oil,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  deducted  from  gross  income  the  op- 
erating costs.  This  is  very  proper.  The 
drilling  and  development  costs  can  also 
be  deducted.  Seventy-five  to  ninety  per- 
cent  of  these  costs  can,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  written  off  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  a  well.  In  other  words,  the 
fastest  rate  of  acceleration  of  depletion 
of  all  industries  is  given  to  gas  and  oil. 
There  is  also  a  provision  that  the  cost  of 
drilling  the  dry  holes  may  be  deducted 
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from     the     income     from     successful 

drillings. 

There  are  two  other  fwon  wplying 
to  income  derived  from  foreign  holdiings 
of  American  companies,  into  which  I 
shall  not  go  at  this  time. 

In  addition  to  the  full  and  accelerated 
provision  for  depreciation,  there  is  also 
the  depletion  allowance.  This  amounts 
to  27^  percent  of  gross  revenue,  and 
up  to  50  percent  of  net  revenue.  All 
forms  of  depletion  allowances,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  on  income,  resulted 
in  ded\ictions  in  1957  of  $3.3  billion. 
Over  70  percent  of  this  was  for  gas 
and  oil.  so  that  the  depletion  allowance 
for  gas  and  oil  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion. 

In  the  3  years  since  1957  there  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  the  de- 
pletion allowances  because  these  were 
previously  growing  at  the  rate  of  about 
$250  million  a  year.  So  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  depletion  allow- 
ances given  to  the  gas  and  oil  industry 
now  amoimt  to  well  over  $2.5  billion  a 
year.  This  is  a  favor  which  no  other 
industry  has  to  the  same  degree.  It  is 
one  which  is  enjoyed  primarily  by  the 
big  companies. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  its 
statistics  for  1957  shows  that  69  percent 
of  all  the  corporate  depletion  deductions 
were  obtained  by  corporations  with 
assets  of  over  $100  million;  that  7  per- 
cent were  obtained  by  corporations  with 
assets  of  from  $50  million  to  $100  mil- 
lion; and  11  percent  were  obtained  by 
corporations  with  assets  from  $10  mil- 
lion to  $50  million. 

So  this  is  a  favor  which  is  given  to  the 
giant  corporations:  it  is  not  much  of  a 
favor  to  the  small  driller.  It  is  a  favor 
to  the  big  corporations,  and  under  it 
the  oil  industry  pays  approximately  only 
one-third  the  rate  of  taxation  of  other 
corporations  in  this  coimtry.  The  aver- 
age tax  which  corporations  pay  is  51  per- 
cent of  the  net  incwne.  The  last  figures 
which  I  saw  for  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
show  that  the  average  tax  rate  by  the 
oil  and  gas  companies  ranged  between 
17  and  21  percent,  so  that  they  are  not 
bearing  their  share  of  the  load. 

I  have  put  into  the  Record  time  and 
time  again  the  records  of  28  oil  com- 
panies— which  I  do  not  name,  and  which 
I  identify  only  by  letter,  but  which  I 
could  name — that  shows  that  there  was 
1  company  which  in  5  years  had  net 
profits  of  $65  million,  and  not  only  paid 
no  taxes,  but  received  $145,000  back  from 
the  Government. 

There  are  many  other  corporations 
which  have  a  similar  favored  record. 

My  proposal  is  a  modest  one.  I  do 
not  propose  to  abolish  the  depletion 
allowance.  I  do  not  proix>se  to  reduce  it 
across  the  board.  I  merely  propose  to 
introduce  a  moderate,  graduated  reduc- 
tion. On  the  first  $1  million  of  gross 
revenue  there  would  be  no  reduction 
whatsoever.  That  would  remain  at  27  »4 
percent.  On  gross  income  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $5  million  the  depletion  allowance 
would  be  21  percent.  On  gross  income 
in  excess  of  $5  million  the  depletion 
allowance  would  be  15  percent.  This  is 
a  very  moderate  proposal. 

No  farmer  would  lose  a  cent  in  royal- 
ties.   No  small  driller  would  suffer  the 
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reduction  of  a  cent  In  inomne.  But  the 
readjustn  ent  would  take  place  entirely 
in  the  cai  le  of  giant  companies  that  are 
already  powerful,  already  rich,  already 
receiving  huge  Incomes,  and  already  re- 
ceiving gi  O0S  tax  favoritism.  It  is  a  very 
moderate  proposal 

Mr.  Pre  Bident,  this  issue  has  faced  the 
Senate  a  id  the  Nation  for  at  least  a 
decade,  t  is  now  before  us  again.  We 
must  mate  our  decision  as  to  what  we 
shall  do.  It  is  time  that  we  put  our 
fiscal  syst  sm  in  order.  In  our  fiscal  sys- 
tem some  people  pay  too  much  because 
others  pa;  r  too  little. 

The  tixie  has  come  when  we  should 
defkl  with  tuois  issue.  The  depletion  al- 
lowance can  continue  without  any  time 
limit.  It  occurs  after  depreciation  has 
been  alIo\  red  and  fully  taken  account  of. 
As  long  a  i  the  oil  and  the  gas  run,  the 
depletion  allowance  can  continue  to  be 
taken.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
amount  o '  the  depletion  is  many,  many 
times  the  total  original  cost  which  bear 
in  mind  lias  already  been  deducted  im- 
der  the  depreciation  practice. 

I  think  Senators  are  aware  of  the  is- 
sues at  sti  ke. 

I  wish  1  o  say  to  the  gas  and  oil  indus- 
try, whicl  has  been  fighting  this  amend- 
ment for  years,  that  if  they  are  once 
again  sue  «ssful  in  beating  this  amend- 
ment, as  t  tiey  may  well  be.  there  is  likely 
to  arise  ii  the  country  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation wiich  will  not  st(^  with  the 
amendme  it  which  I  offer,  but  which  will 
go  on  to  c  Lore  rigid  requirements  such  as 
those  whi  :h  were  proposed,  for  example, 
by  my  gxxl  friend  the  Senator  from 
Tennessa    [Mr.  Gorx]. 

The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  c  r  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DO  JGLAS.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
yield  the ;  loor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  control  of  the 
time  in  o  )position. 

Mr.  JO  INSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yl  !!d  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [M-.  MoNROirrsr]  such  time  as  he 
wishes  to  1  ise. 

Mr.  MC>NRONEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  said,  his  is  not  a  strange  matter  to 
the  Senat !  or  the  House.  In  my  memory 
of  various  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  historic  oil  and  gas  depletion 
allowance  I  do  not  know  of  any  amend- 
ment tha  has  been  more  thoroughly  or 
more  abls  discussed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  G  enate  than  the  one  which  has 
been  offered  by  my  distinguished  friend 
and  collei>gue,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  pro  irision  for  this  depletion  allow- 
ance is  n(  t  a  sneaker,  a  hidden  effort  of 
special  pr  vilege.  It  is  simply  an  effort  to 
evaluate  i  he  exhaustion  of  natural  re- 
sources. .  Vgain  and  again  we  have  tried 
to  explain  that  for  every  barrel  of  oil  that 
is  produce  d  from  an  oil  well,  there  is  one 
less  barre  in  the  well.  It  is  not  like  the 
tall  com  1 1  the  State  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  f i  om  Illinois,  which  comes  forth 
as  a  new  crop  every  year,  and  in  ever 
greater  p -oduction.  Oil  and  gas  is  a 
diminishing  resource.  In  about  1924  or 
1925.  Conrress,  after  having  made  pro- 
visions fo-  depletion  which  resulted  in 


unfairness  and  uncertainty,  arrived  at 
the  27^2 -percent  depleticm  formiila, 
which  has  given  America  the  best  domes- 
tic supply  of  oil.  gas.  and  petroleimi  re- 
sources of  any  nation  In  the  world.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  our  mineral  lands 
are  not  rich  in  resources  as  Saudi  Arabia 
and  other  places,  the  depletion  allowance 
has  led  to  great  development  by  placing 
the  emphasis  on  exploration. 

We  have  developed  a  good  domestic 
supply  of  oil,  which  has  stood  us  and  the 
free  world  in  good  stead.  For  example, 
when  the  Suez  Canal  was  closed,  by 
opening  our  oil  fields  to  full  production, 
we  were  able  to  supply  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  from  the  surplus  supply  which 
we  developed  under  this  system. 

I  grant  that  there  are  great  profits 
being  made  by  the  major  oil  companies. 
I  do  not  know  the  companies  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  has  in 
mind,  but  I  wager  that  most  of  these 
profits  he  referred  to  were  made  by  com- 
panies which  have  overseas  oil  produc- 
tion, such  as  Aramco,  Gulf  and  other 
major  companies  which  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  depletion  because  of  the  work- 
ing arrangements  they  have  with  sheiks 
and  others  overseas. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  very  limited 
time  available.  If  the  Senator  could  use 
some  of  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  his 
inquiries.  However.  I  am  trying  to  com- 
plete my  remarks  in  5  minutes.  I  do 
not  believe  the  chairman  can  srleld  more 
time  to  me.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  wants  some  time  to  be 
Shielded  to  him  also. 

Rrst,  Mr.  President,  to  return  to  the 
bill,  the  present  depletion  allowance  has 
given  us  a  plentiful  supply  of  oil.  and  It 
is  nearer  to  the  price  it  was  in  1912  per 
gallon  than  any  other  commodity  we 
have. 

The  Senator  proposes  a  sliding  scale 
of  depletion.  As  I  read  it  and  as  the 
general  counsel  of  the  committee  inter- 
prets it.  it  would  apply  also  to  the  royalty 
owners.  If  I  read  the  bill  correctly,  a 
farmer  on  one  side  of  a  fence  who  leases 
his  property  for  production  of  oil  to 
Standard  Oil  or  Gulf,  or  even  to  a  rather 
small  company,  which  has  over  a  million 
dollars  of  gross  revenue,  the  depletion 
allowance  goes  down  to  21  percent.  If 
it  should  exceed  $5  million  of  total  pro- 
duction of  oil.  the  depreciation  allow- 
ance drops  to  15  percent.  This  means 
that  farmer  A.  getting  his  royalty  from 
a  major  company,  would  receive  only  15 
percent  for  the  depletion  of  the  oil  under 
his  land,  whereas  farmer  B.  who  leases 
to  a  wildcatter  would  get  27^2  percent 
on  the  same  oil.  If  that  is  not  a  correct 
statement,  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  correct  me. 

A  million  dollars  sounds  like  a  great 
deal  of  money.  However,  let  us  break  it 
down.  The  amount  of  one  million  dol- 
lars of  gross  production  of  an  oil  com- 
pany, broken  down  to  production  per 
day,  amounts  to  850  barrels  per  day. 
That  is  not  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  allotted  to  the  Senator  have 
expired. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
may  desire. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So.  any  company, 
no  matter  how  small,  if  its  total  produc- 
tion in  every  State  is  greater  than  850 
barrels  a  day.  may  charge  off  only  21 
percent.  If  the  income  happens  to  be 
over  $5  million,  which  means  a  total 
production  of  only  4,000  barrels  per  day 
the  depletion  allowance  will  drop  down 
to  15  percent.  If  the  total  of  one  stock- 
holder who  owns  51  percent  produces 
more  than  4,000  barrels  a  day.  this  re- 
duces everyone  else's  depletion  to  15  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  giant 
companies  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  talking  about.  Those 
companies  produce  5  times  that  much 
from  each  well  in  Saudi  Arabia.  There- 
fore we  would  not  be  reaching  down  to 
those  great  sources  of  great  wealth, 
which  avoid  all  Federal  income  taxes  by 
shuffling  leases  with  the  sheik.«;  or  kings 
of  the  Middle  Eastern  empires. 

The  oil  industry  in  my  State— and 
it  was  one  of  the  pioneer  oil  States — is 
a  sick  industrj'.  It  is  scraping  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  and  is  trying  to  find 
.•^aucer  size  fields.  Little  explorers  are 
still  poing  out  to  find  oil.  because  they 
love  the  oil  industry.  The  larger  ones 
have  moved  on  to  the  Williston  Basin 
and  other  places,  as  they  search  for  new- 
supplies  of  oil. 

Although  there  may  need  to  be  some 
adjustment  of  supply,  this  is  not  the 
way  to  bring  it  about.  Let  us  not  pen- 
alize every  small  owner.  That  is  what 
we  would  do.  The  boom  days  of  oil 
have  passed  us  by,  and  we  are  trying 
to  get  a  little  oil  out  of  depleted  fields 
The  loss  of  the  27  >  2  percent  depletion 
allowance  will  end  many  leases  and  will 
lead  to  the  liquidation  of  many  small 
busine.s.ses.  which  will  probably  be  ab- 
.sorbed  by  the  giant  companies,  or  be 
forced  to  shut  down,  leaving  supplies  to 
be  wasted. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  what  he 
has  stated  is  100  percent  correct  so  far 
as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Aramco  are  con- 
cerned. We  never  contemplated,  24  or 
26  years  ago,  when  we  passed  the  deple- 
tion allowance  provision,  that  we  would 
be  giving  a  depletion-allowance  bene- 
fits to  Aramco  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Since 
then  we  have  lost  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenue.  I  agree  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  who  comes  from  one  of 
the  richest  oil-producing  States  in  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  once  was  one  of 
the  richest. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  believe  Texas  has 
46  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  reserves  of 
the  Nation  today. 

In  my  own  State,  we  have  an  impor- 
tant and  growing  oil  and  gas  producing 
indixstry.  I  am  not  speaking  against 
that  industry.  I  am  talking  about  the 
principle  of  depletion  allowance.  We 
must  look  at  this  question  very  care- 
fully. That  is  not  solely  a  question  of 
scarcity  of  oil.  Many  able  Senators  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
providing  that  one  can  get  depletion  on 
oil  and  gas  only  if  it  is  in  a  well.     We 


have  over  a  billion  barrels  of  oil  in  rock 
shale  in  Colorado.  Wycaning.  and  Utah, 
but  we  cannot  get  a  favorable  Internal 
Revenue  regulation  with  regard  to  it. 
We  have  oil  running  out  of  our  ears,  but 
we  cannot  get  an  equitable  depletion 
allowance. 

My  able  friend  from  Illinois  has  made 
a  brilliant  fight  through  the  years.  I 
commend  him  for  his  faith,  for  his  cour- 
age. I  do  not  mean  to  take  the  time  of 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  time  promised  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  I  merely  wished 
to  emphasize  and  further  highlight 
what  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 

so  ably  expressed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  presently  allotted  for  debate  has 
expired.  Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  10  minutes  on  each  side  has 
been  ased.  A  quorum  call  will  now  take 
place,  after  which  each  side  will  be  in 
control  of  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  time  yielded  to  me.  In  New  Mexi- 
co we  also  have  some  oil^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
■R  )11  have  to  be  yielded  by  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  or  the  majority  leader 
after  the  quorum  call  is  had. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.    Pre.sident.    a 

parliamentarv  inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  .state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time  is 
I'^ft  Ui  the  majority  leader? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minute.s. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
is  left  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  time  yielded  to  me. 

Ml    MANSFIELD.     I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.     One  minute? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  will  need  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Carlson  1.  under  a  commit- 
ment previously  made. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
am  recognized  for  5  minutes.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  yield  time  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  some  discussion  concernmg 
the  oil  depletion  amendment.  Usually 
it  is  an  annual  discussion.  This  evening. 
\vc  are  considering  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Douglas  1.  This  time  it  is 
a  new  proposal.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Olda- 


homa  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  It  is  my  firm 
opinion  that  this  goes  out  to  the  royalty 
owners.  It  is  further  proof  that  the 
Committtee  on  Finance  ought  to  exam- 
ine an  amendment  of  this  Icind,  because 
of  its  far-reaching  effect,  before  it  is 
brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  in  an 
attempt  to  have  it  adopted  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  spend  much 
time  talking  about  the  percentage  of  de- 
pletion, but  we  must  remember  that  de- 
pletion allowances  have  helped  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  the  United  States 
as  the  world's  greatest  producer  and 
consiuner  of  petrolemn  products. 

The  27  Vz -percent  depletion  rate  has 
proved  to  be  sound.  It  is  fair.  Today 
it  does  no  more  "han  to  reflect  the  cur- 
rent value:  in  fact,  it  does  not  fully 
recognize  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
finding  oil. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
1926,  when  Congress  first  passed  the 
27  Vi  percent  depletion  allowance,  the 
country  had  8  billion  barrels  of  oil  re- 
serves. In  1960.  after  this  long  period  of 
27 '2  percent  depletion  rate,  our  reserves 
are  38  billion  barrels  of  oil. 

I  may  note  that  in  1936.  gasoline,  less 
taxes,  sold  for  20.9  cents  a  gallon.  In 
1960,  it  is  selling  for  20.2  cents  a  gallon. 
That  is  proof  to  me,  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  benefited  from  the  depletion  allow- 
ance. 

Not  only  that,  but  in  1926  it  took  1 
hour's  wages  to  buy  2.6  gallons  of  oil. 
Today.  1  hour's  wages  will  buy  10  gallons 
of  gasoline,  under  the  27^2  percent  deple- 
tion allowance. 

The  percentage  depletion  has  meant 
lower  prices  for  oil  and  gasoline  for  the 
consumer.  I  believe  the  critics  of  deple- 
tion allowance  recognize  that  fact. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  a  table  which  proves  this  very 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

PERCENTAGE      DEPLFTION      AND      THE      PRICE      OF 
GASOLINE 

Percentage  depletion  means  lower  prices 
for  oil  to  the  consumer.  Even  critics  of  de- 
pletion recognize  this  fact. 

Edward  S.  Mason,  dean  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  stated  that  the  effect  of  depletion 
is  "to  expand  investment  and  output — thu." 
bringing  down  mineral  prices."  Prof.  Arnold 
C.  Harberger  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  testified  that  •'more  oil  can  Indeed  be 
obtained  by  tax  concessions  •  •  •  |but| 
•  •  *  If  the  rest  of  the  economy  wants  more 
oil.  It  should  be  willing  to  pay  for  It  by 
way  of  a  higher  market  price." 

Elimination  or  reduction  of  depletion, 
therefore,  would  mean  less  oil  at  higher 
prices,  as  illustrated  by  the  following  figures: 

(a  I  Average  U.S.  price  of  crude  oil  in  1957. 
$3.09  per  barrel. 

(bl  Maximum  amount  available  from  27 '2 
percent  depletion.'  spent  by  oil  producers  to 
find  more  oil,  85  cents  per  barrel. 


'  The  271/2  percent  applies  to  gross  Income, 
but  because  depletion  is  limited  to  50  per- 
cent of  net  Income,  the  average  for  the  In- 
dustry Is  no  more  than  23  percent.  How- 
ever, depletion  also  applies  to  Income  from 
natural  gas  which  Is  not  Included  in  the  price 
of  crude  oil  used  above.  If  all  such  factors 
were  taken  into  consideration  In  a  more  de- 
tailed calculation,  the  results  would  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  shown  In  this 
analysis. 
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(c)  Loss  In  funds  for  oil  exploration 
because  of  additional  Income  tax  U  depletion 
were  eliminated  (52  percent  tax  rate  on  85 
cents  per  barrel),  44  cents  per  barrel. 

(d)  Increase  In  price  of  crude  oil  necessary 
to  provide  44  cents  per  barrel  for  explonttlofn 
after  payment  of  62  percent  tax,  93  cents  per 
barrel  or  3.2  cents  per  gallon. 

An  Increase  at  2.2  cents  per  galloa  In  tlis 
price  of  crude  oU  would  necessarily  mean  an 
Increase  In  prices  paid  by  oonstmners  for 
petroleiun  products.  The  price  for  all  iwod- 
ucts  could  increase  by  2.3  cents  per  gallon,  but 
it  Is  more  likely  tbat  tlie  Increase  would  be 
passed  along  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for 
gasoline,  the  principal  product  derived  from 
crude  oil.  As  it  takes  2  J  gallons  of  crude  oil 
to  make  a  gallon  of  gasoline,  an  increase  of 
2.3  cents  per  gallon  In  the  price  of  crude  oil 
would  mean  an  increase  of  about  5  cents  per 
gallon  in  the  price  of  gasoline  at  the  service 
station. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  most  recent  statement  on  the  need 
for  the  oil  deidetion  allowance  is  a  report 
entitled  "Amending  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act."  dated  June  10,  1960,  and  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  AkdeksonI  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs.   I  read  from  the  report  as  follows : 

In  general,  the  committee  finds  that  in  the 
past  several  years  there  has  been  a  poten- 
tially dangerous  slackening  in  explmutlon 
for  development  of  domestic  reserves  of  oil 
and  gas  so  necessary  for  our  secvirlty  in  war 
and  peace.  The  decline  in  exploration  is 
caused  In  large  part  by  the  falling  c^  of  do- 
mestic i>roductlon — from  7,150,000  barrels 
dally  a  year  ago  to  0.860,000  barrels  dally  in 
May  of  this  year — as  a  result  of  global  fac- 
tors embracing  the  fabulously  flush  produc- 
tion of  Middle  Bast  oilfields  and  incrtose  In 
Venesu^an  and,  most  recently,  ncxth  African 
production.  At  the  sanae  time  that  o\ir  do- 
mestic production  has  been  declining  by 
some  3  percent,  our  consumption  has  been 
rising  by  about  5  percent  to  some  9  million 
barrels  dally. 

This  falling  off  of  domestic  exploration  Is 
readily  discernible  In  the  figxires  of  the  In- 
terstate Oil  Cofnpact  Commission  covering 
active  exploration  crews.  In  April  1960  the 
number  of  such  crews  was  419,  In  contrast  to 
490  at  the  end  of  1959  and  725  in  the  peak 
year  of  1953. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  from  the  report 
dated  June  10,  1960,  and  submitted  by 
the  distingwshed  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Akderson]  and  his 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  oil  production  situation  in 
Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcori),  as  follows: 

Statxicxht  or  Sbnatox  Cablson:  Kahbab 

PlCTUBX 

In  the  State  of  Kansas,  crude  oil  produc- 
tion averaged  about  310,000  barrels  dally 
during  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  com- 
pared with  337,000  the  same  period  last  year, 
a  drop  of  27,000  barrels  dally  or  8  percent. 
In  May,  the  Kansas  production  allowable 
was  cut  another  25,000  barrels  per  day  and 
actual  production  during  the  first  week  in 
May  was  down  almost  50,000  barrels  per  day 
or  15  percent  from  the  same  week  last  year. 
As  things  now  stand,  no  Improvement  in 
this  situation  Is  now  In  sight. 

The  combination  of  depressed  prices  and 
reduced  markets  for  Kansas  crude  has  caused 
severe  curtailment  of  exploratory  and  devel- 
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Sxploratory  crews   active 

first  quarter  of  1960  are  down  15 

a  year  ago  level.    The  average 

rotary  rigs   active  this   year   Is 

]  lecent  and  the  total  number  of 

drlllqd  to  date  is  down  24  percent. 


Mr.  CA  iliSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DC'UGLAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  xmh  Illinois  has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  First,  I  should  like 
to  clear  up  some  misapprehensions. 
My  ameni  Lment  would  cover  the  income 
derived  b; '  American  oil  companies  from 
their  opirations  abroad  and  would, 
theref(M:e,  apply  to  ARAMCO  and 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  drillings 
in  Arabia,  Venezuela,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Tt  eir  depletion  allowances  would 
be  reduce  1.    It  is  no  cover  up  for  them. 

Second,  it  would  not  cover  royalties 
received  by  farmers.  Farmers  who 
lease  lam  to  oil  companies  almost  uni- 
versally 1  eceive  a  share  of  the  fiscal 
product  ^  hich  Is  obtained  from  drilling 
on  the  farms — generally  one-eighth. 
This  comss  as  direct  income  to  them. 
It  is  not  (  ependent  on  the  profits  of  the 
drilling  n*  (^;>erating  companies.  I 
think  no  farmer  in  the  country  gets  an 
Income  o '.  more  than  $1,000,000  from 
his  oil  leises.  Therefore,  since  I  have 
not  Chan  ;ed  the  rate  for  those  whose 
gross  inc(  mes  are  less  than  $1  million, 
the  total  royalty  of  any  farmer  in  the 
United  S  ates  would  not  be  reduced  by 
one  cent. 

When  1  he  27  Mi  percent  allowance  was 
originally  enacted  a  third  of  a  century 
ago,  the  corporation  tax  was  approxi- 
mately II  percent  of  net  profits.  So 
the  allow  mce  of  one-half  of  net  profits 
amounte<  then  to  a  deduction  of  a  max- 
imum of  only  7  percent  of  the  net 
profits.  That  was  the  maximum  then. 
Now  the  Icorporation  tax  is  52  percent. 
So  the  allowance  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
net  profii  s  would  make  it  possible  for  a 
company  to  have  26  percent  of  its  net 
profits  completely  immune  from  tax- 
ation. T  lis  frequently  happens.  This 
evil  has  lierefore  greatly  Increased  as 
the  corpc  ration  tax  has  increased. 

My  amendment  would  bring  in  from 
$350  mill  cm  to  $400  million  more  reve- 
nue a  year.  This  would  still  leave  the 
oil  industry  with  approximately  $2  bil- 
lion of  depletion  allowances.  It  would 
moderate  reduction. 

Mr.  President,  will 


be  a  very 


Mr.   CiJlROLL. 
the  Sena  or  yield? 


Mr.  DC  UGLAS. 
Mr.   C^lRROLL. 


I  think 
discussioi, 


That  Is  a 


I  yield. 

The  Senator  from 
Illinois  his  answered  the  question  I  was 
about  to  I  isk.  I  was  not  here  on  Satur- 
day and  (jame  to  the  fioor  late  today. 

we  have  had  a  considerable 
about  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  Senator  has  indicated  that  his 
amendment  would  result  in  an  increase 
of  $350  n^illlon  of  revenue  to  the  United 
States. 

1ST. 


EOUOLAS.    That     is     correct. 


modest  estimate. 


Mr.  Pr(!Sident,  I  am  glad  to  yield  a 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAJSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  3 
years  I  bs  ve  been  listening  to  discussions 


on  this  very  important  subject.  The 
Judgment  which  I  have  reached,  based 
upon  the  arguments,  negative  and  af- 
firmative, is  that  the  oil  and  gas  com- 
I>anies  have  been  given  a  tax  privilege 
to  which  I  believe  they  are  not  entitled. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  pointed 
out  that  all  the  corporations  within  the 
country  are  paying  51  percent  of  their 
income  as  taxes,  while  the  gas  and  oil 
companies  are  paying  from  17  percent  to 
20  percent.  I  cannot  reconcile  those  two 
figures  and  so  must  conclude  that  there 
Is  injustice  in  that  situatioiL 

My  own  belief  is  to  accord  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  unless  Con- 
gress does  something  about  this  vital 
problem,  there  will  be  a  rebellion  within 
the  country.  Demands  will  be  made  for 
tax  reforms  which  will  be  far  more  bur- 
densome than  the  improvement  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  suggests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
expired.  All  time  for  debate  on  the 
amendment  is  exhausted. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  E>ouola8]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  najrs 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clo'k  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIEIJ3.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  CHintcH], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LAKDl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Grbxh],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  HartkxI,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  LiTSK],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magituson],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Muiirat]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spakxuan],  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Humphrkt],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrATrvxR], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'MAHOirxTl,  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Easttland]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkkanI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  would  vote  "nay." 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana [Mr.  Murray]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hxnnings]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  CMAHOurr]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
FAUVER  ] .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  would  vote  "nay," 
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and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges!,  and  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona 
[Mr.  GoldwaterJ  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  I  Mr.  GtOLdwatir]  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nav.s  56,  as  follows: 


|No.  240) 

YEAS— 30 

Aiken 

Javlts 

Pas  tore 

Carroll 

Keating 

Prouty 

Case.  N  J. 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Clurk 

Lausche 

Russell 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Smathera 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Ervln 

McNamara 

Symington 

Gore 

Morse 

Wiley 

Hart 

M06S 

Williams.  Del. 

Jackson 

Muskle 

NAYS— 56 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Dlrksen 

McClellun 

Anderson 

Dworshak 

McOee 

Bartlett 

Ellender 

MansAeld 

Beall 

Engle 

Martin 

Bennett 

Fong 

Monroney 

Bible 

Frear 

Morton 

Bninsdale 

Ful  bright 

Mundt 

Bush 

Oruenlng 

Randolph 

Butler 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bvrd.  Va 

Hlckenlooi>er 

Saltonstall 

Byrd.  W   Va 

Hill 

Schoeppel 

Cannon 

Holland 

Scott 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Stennls 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex 

Talmadge 

Case,  B.  Dak. 

Johnston.  S  C. 

Thurmond 

Chavez 

Jordan 

WllUama,  N  J. 

Cooper 

Kerr 

YarborouKh 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Young.  N   Dak 

C'xirtls 

Long.  La. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

BrldKes 

Hartke 

Magnuison 

Church 

Hennlngs 

Murray 

Ea-stland 

t^umphrey 

O'Mahoncy 

Goldwiiter 

Kefauver 

Sparkman 

Green 

Lusk 

So  Mr.  Douglas'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  6-17-60 — B, 
and  a.sk  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated.  * 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  propo.sed 
at  the  end  of  the  bill  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title  and  section 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
new  title  and  section : 

title  iii^additional  provisions 

Sec.  301.  Treatment  of  Certain  Lump-Sum 
DisTKiBtrriONS 

(a  I  Elimination  of  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment OF  Certain  Emplotees'  Trust  Distri- 
butions.— Section  402(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  taxabil- 
ity of  beneficiary  of  exempt  trust)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by 
striking  out  subparagraph  (C)  of  para- 
graph  (3). 

(b)  Elimination  or  Capital  Gains  Treat- 
ment OF  Certain  Emploties'  Annuity  Pay- 
ments.— Section  403(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  taxability  of 
beneficiary  under  a  qualified  annuity  plan) 
iB  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (2). 


(c)  Section  72  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(n)  Treatment  of  Certain  Lump-Sum 
Distributions.— 

"(1)    Application  of  subsection. — 

"(A)  Distributions  BY  employees' trust. — 
Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(C),  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  amounts 
distributed  to  a  distributee,  In  the  case  of 
an  employees'  trust  described  In  section 
401  (ai  which  Is  ex«npt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a),  if  the  total  distributions  pay- 
able to  the  distributee  with  respect  to  an 
employee  are  paid  to  the  distributee  within 
one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee — 

'•(I)    on  account  of  the  employee's  death, 

"(11)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59';  years, 

"(Hi)  after  the  employee  has  become  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
( 3  I  ) ,  or 

"(Iv)  in  the  case  of  any  employee  other 
than  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  on  account  of  the  em- 
ployee's  separation    from    service. 

••(B)  Annuity  plans. — Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (C),  this  paragraph 
shall  apply  to  amounts  paid  to  a  payee,  in 
the  case  of  an  annuity  plan  described  In 
section  403(a),  if  the  total  amounts  payable 
to  the  payee  with  respect  to  an  employee  are 
paid  to  the  payee  within  one  taxable  year 
of  the  payee — 

'•(1)    on  account  of  Uie  employee's  death, 

••(11)  after  the  employee  has  attained  the 
age  of  59 '2    years. 

■'(Ill)  after  the  employee  has  beccHne  dis- 
abled (Within  the  meaning  of  section  213(g) 
(3)1.  or 

■•(iv)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  other 
than  an  employee  within  the  meaning  of 
section  401(c)(1),  on  accovmt  of  the  em- 
ployee's separation  from  service. 

■■(C)  This  subsection  shall  apply  If  the 
recipient  Is  the  employee  on  whose  behalf 
such  contribvitions  were  made,  only  If  con- 
tributions which  were  allowed  as  a  deduction 
under  section  404  have  been  made  on  behalf 
of  such  employee  for  5  or  more  taxable  years 
prior  to  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  total 
distributions  payable  or  total  amounts  pay- 
able,  as    the   case   may   be.    are   paid. 

■•(2)  Limitation  of  tax. — In  any  case  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  the  tax  at- 
tributable to  the  amounts  to  which  this 
subsection  applies  for  the  taxable  year  In 
which  such  amounts  are  received  shall  not 
be  greater  than  5  times  the  Increase  In  tax 
which  would  result  from  the  Inclusion  In 
gross  Income  of  the  recipient  of  20  percent 
of  so  much  of  the  amount  so  received  as 
is   Includible  in  gross  income. 

•■  ( 3 )  Determination  of  taxable  income. — 
Notwithstanding  section  63  (relating  to  defi- 
nition of  taxable  income ) ,  for  purposes  only 
of  computing  the  tax  under  this  chapter  at- 
tributable to  amounts  to  which  this  sub- 
section applies  and  which  are  Includible  In 
gross  income,  the  taxable  Income  of  the  re- 
cipient for  the  taxable  year  of  receipt  shall 
be  treated  as  being  not  less  than  the  amount 
by  which — 

•'(A)  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  so  In- 
cludible 111  gross  Income,  exceeds 

••(B)  the  amount  of  the  deductions  al- 
lowed for  such  taxable  year  under  section 
151  (relating  to  deductions  for  personal 
exeniptions) . 

In  any  case  in  which  the  preceding  sentence 
results  In  an  increase  lu  taxable  Income  for 
any  taxable  year,  the  resulting  Increase  In 
the  taxes  Imjxwed  by  section  1  or  3  for  such 
taxable  year  shall  not  be  reduced  by  any 
credit  under  pert  IV  of  subchapter  A  (other 
than  section  31  thereof)  which,  but  for  this 
sentence,  would  be  allowable." 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day I  offered  an  amendment  the  adop- 
tion of  which  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion h£is  beseeched  the  Congress  for  2 
years.  Fortunately,  this  afternoon  it  was 
adopted.  That  amendment,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  of  an  emergency  nature. 

The  amendment  I  have  now  offered  is 
likewise  recommended  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  This  amendment  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  submitted  and  recommended 
to  the  Ccmgress  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  it  is  not  of  an  wnergency 
nature.  Therefore,  if  Senators  will  con- 
tinue this  generous  attention  for  5  min- 
utes, I  shall,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  and  other  reasons,  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

This  amendment  may  not  be  important 
in  overall  revenue  loss,  but  it  is  impMar- 
tant  in  principle.  It  would  deny  capital 
gains  treatment  to  certain  lump-sum 
distributions  from  corporate  p>ension 
funds. 

One  reason  why  I  am  willing  to  with- 
draw this  amendment,  other  than  the 
exigencies  of  the  pressing  l^islative 
situation,  is  that  another  bill  is  on  the 
calendar  to  which  this  amendment  could 
more  properly  be  offered. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  was 
informed  by  the  Tresisury  Department 
that  some  corporation  officials  had  re- 
ceived lump-sum  corporate  pension  set- 
tlements in  excess  of  $800,000.  This  large 
pension  fund  had  been  built  up  by  tax- 
free  corporate  contributions. 

This  typ>e  of  income  bears  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  capital  gains.  It  is, 
rather,  a  form  of  ordinary  income  which 
has  been  deferred  and  accumulated. 
There  is  no  equity  whatsoever  involved  in 
according  such  income  the  favorable  25 
percent  capital  gains  treatment. 

This  inequity  in  the  law  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Treasury  Department  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  on  April  1,  1960.  Under  Sec- 
retai-y  of  the  Treasury  Fred  C.  Scribner 
stated: 

The  present  long-term  capital  gains  treat- 
ment accorded  to  lump-sum  distributions  by 
qualified  plans  at  termination  of  the  em- 
ployee's service  or  at  his  death  should  be 
removed. 

Despite  the  recognition  of  this  in- 
equity by  the  Treasury,  and  despite  this 
recommendation  that  such  inequity  be 
corrected,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  act. 

The  Treasury  itself  has  been  remiss  in 
this  regard.  During  consideration  of  the 
bill  H.R.  10  by  the  Finance  Committee,  a 
bill  which  deals  specifically  with  retire- 
ment plans,  spokesmen  for  the  Treasury 
Department  indicated  the  Treasury  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  that  the  Treasury  would 
submit  proposals  of  its  own  in  the  jjen- 
sion  and  profit-sharing  field. 

The  Treasury  did  submit  proposals  in 
the  pension  and  profit-sharing  field,  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  in  the  form  of 
a  draft  bill.  Although  this  draft  con- 
tained a  great  many  provisions  dealing 
with  pension  and  profit-sharing  plans. 
it  failed  to  correct  completely  this  abuse 
which  existing  law  allows. 

During  the  consideration  of  this  Treas- 
ury proposal  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  would 
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elimlziate   capital   gains  treatment  for 
these  lump-sum  distributions  altogether. 

Under  this  amendment  as  I  am  now 
offering  it,  any  lump-sum  pasrment  from 
a  pension  or  profit-sharing  iHan  would 
no  longer  be  accorded  capital  gains  treat- 
ment. Neither  would  it  be  treated,  how- 
ever, as  ordinary  income  received  within 
1  year.  What  this  amendment  provides 
is  that  20  percent  of  the  amount  received 
in  a  liunp-sum  distribution  would  be 
added  to  the  beneficiary's  ordinary  in- 
come to  determine  his  maximum  tax 
rate.  The  amount  of  his  tax  liability  on 
this  20  percent  of  the  lump-sum  dis- 
tribution, as  thus  computed,  would  be 
multiplied  by  five  and  added  to  what- 
ever tax  liability  he  might  have  for  other 
income  received  during  that  year.  This 
gives  in  effect  a  5-year  spread,  treating 
this  lump-sum  distribution  as  though  it 
had  been  received  in  five  equal  pcu-ts  over 
a  5-year  period.  This  is  something  of  a 
compromise  between  capital  gains  treat- 
ment and  ordinary  income  treatment. 

In  view  of  the  Treasury's  recommen- 
datlMi,  I  have  offered  the  amendment  in 
this  form  and  will  support  such  a  treat- 
ment of  lump-sum  distribution,  though 
I  doubt  if  the  amendment  goes  far 
enough. 

I  am  not  able  to  estimate  the  overall 
revenue  effect  of  this  amendment.  The 
Treasury  does  not  have  sufBciently  de- 
tailed statistics  in  this  area  to  determine 
the  revenue  loss  for  recent  years  caused 
by  the  capital  gains  treatment  of  lump- 
sum distributions.  The  fact  that  indi- 
vidual cases  of  this  sort  where  the 
amoimts  involved  exceeded  $800,000, 
however,  have  come  to  light.  Indicates 
that  the  revenue  loss  has  amounted  to 
several  million  dollars  annually. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
which  may  have  been  lost  dvu-ing  past 
years,  I  think  It  is  safe  to  assvune  that 
corporation  executives,  as  more  of  them 
begin  to  take  advantage  of  so-called  pen- 
sion and  profit-sharing  plans,  will  se^ 
to  convert  increasingly  larger  propor- 
tions of  their  ordinary  income  into  such 
payments  as  this,  purely  for  tax  avoid- 
ance purposes.  The  same  corporation 
official  may  have  several  corporate  pen- 
sion plans.  There  is  no  statutory  limit 
to  the  number  of  corporate  pension  plans 
that  men  with  sufficient  money  to  be  as- 
sociated with  several  corporations  may 
have. 

If,  Instead  of  cashing  in  $800,000  at 
the  capital  gains  rate,  one  wants  to  pass 
on  to  his  grandchildren,  or  to  whomever 
he  wishes  to  pass  the  funds  on  to,  they 
can.  imder  certain  circumstances,  be 
passed  on  without  gift  tax.  or  without 
estate  tax.  Thus,  you  will  see,  the  cor- 
porate contribution  is  tax  dedtictible  to 
the  corporation.  The  official  does  not 
pay  current  Income  tax  on  the  contribu- 
tion. Moreover,  the  fund,  in  part  or  in 
whole,  can  be  passed  on  without  gift  or 
estate  tax. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  another  loop- 
hole of  tax  favoritism  which  even  a  Re- 
pubUcan  administration  is  asking  a 
Democratic  Congress  to  close.  I  hope 
that  early  next  year  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  will  start  work  on  removal  of 
tax  favoritism.  Let  us  not  wait  again 
for  action  late  in  the  session  by  the 
other  body.    The  only  primacy  given  to 
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the  other  body  In  tax  legislation  is  the 
orlglnatnn  of  revenue  measures.  This 
does  not  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  promote  fairness  and 
equity  iJi  tax  treatment.  Any  revenue 
measure  that  has  originated  in  the  House 
of  Reprc  sentatives  can  serve  for  amend- 
ed legisli  ktlon. 

Mr.  President,  obviously  this  matter 
should  le  entitled  to  committee  study. 
Therefore,  with  appreciation,  first,  for 
the  ado]ition  of  the  amendment  earlier 
today,  V  hich  was  of  an  emergency  na- 
ture, anl,  second,  for  the  patience  and 
attention  of  Senators  tonight,  I  with- 
draw th  s  amendment. 

Mr.  M  ONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier I  ga  /e  notice  that  I  intended  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  and  time  was  re- 
served. I  should  like  to  yield  myself  3 
minutes  on  this  amendment,  and  then  I 
shall  wi  hdraw  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi  1  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  B  [ONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  tl  e  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ] 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj(  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  M  ONRONEY.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plicated amendment  in  form,  but  the  in- 
tention is  to  tax  fuel  for  jet  aircraft. 
While  tlie  gasoline  used  in  older,  piston 
driven  e  ircraf t,  is  taxed  at  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon, there  is  no  tax  today  on  the  fuel 
which  la  used  in  our  turbine  powered  air- 
liners tc  day. 

I  thir  k  the  tax  on  this  fuel  should  be 
equivalent,  considering  its  effectiveness 
in  the  p  repulsion  of  jet  aircraft  and  tur- 
boprop Burcraft,  to  the  tax  on  gasoline 
lised  in  the  reciprocating  engine  planes. 

The  ijnendment  is  very  complicated. 
There  i\  some  question  as  to  what  the 
yield  is  ler  gallon  of  jet  fuel  as  compared 
with  a  rallMi  of  gasoline.  Therefore,  I 
do  not  jropose  to  offer  the  amendment 
at  this  time,  but  I  urge  distinguished 
membei  s  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee to  « t  some  hearings  on  this  question, 
so  they  can  ascertain  what  the  amount 
of  tax  s  hould  be  on  jet  fuel. 

Thertfore,  Mr.  President,  I  withhold 
the  am(  ndment  at  this  time.  I  urge  the 
commit  ee  to  study  the  proposal  and  to 
act  thij  year,  so  that  we  can  have  the 
revenue  brought  in  on  an  equal  basis. 

Mr.  lONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  lave  an  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered 01  this  same  subject  a  year  ago.  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Increase  its  matching  with  State 
welfare  plans.  The  amendment  was 
agreed  o  by  the  Senate  and  was  taken 
to  con:  erence.  The  Senate  conferees 
yielded  to  the  House  conferees,  and  the 
amends  tent  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
House. 

This  s  the  same  provision  which  the 
House  G  int  to  the  Senate  2  years  ago.  I 
am  ho  )ef  ul  the  amendment  can  be 
agreed  o  tonight.  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  c  >mmittee  if  he  is  willing  to  agree 
to  the  iimendment.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  was  lost  in  the  con- 
ference a  year  ago. 

Mr.  E  S'RD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  lot  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult wl  h  members  of  the  committee. 
The  general  feelinir  of  the  members  d 
the  committee  was  that  we  should  not 


accept  amendments  to  this  particular 
bill.  I  do  not  feel  I  can  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  the  same  amendment  which 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  It  would  cost  $142  mil- 
lion. There  is  no  bill  before  the  com- 
mittee which  would  be  as  appropriate 
a  vehicle  to  which  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment as  this  bill.  Last  year  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  amendment,  which  would 
raise  the  limit  of  the  State  matching 
from  $65  to  $75  as  the  top  limit  upon 
which  the  Federal  Government  could 
match  the  States.  It  would  put  into 
effect  what  the  Senate  agreed  to  a  year 
ago  and  what  the  House  agreed  to  2 
years  ago,  which  would  result  in  a  vari- 
able formula,  as  high  as  70  percent  on 
that  part  of  the  payments  which  are 
above  the   amount  of  $30. 

The  amendment  would  be  of  assist- 
ance to  2,372,000  aged  people.  It  would 
be  of  assistance  to  3  million  orphaned 
children,  to  108.000  blind  persons,  and  to 
356,000  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
persons.  The  amiount  of  assistance  to 
be  given  those  people  would  be  small, 
from  $3  a  month  to  perhaps  as  much  as 
$7  or  $8  a  month,  depending  upon  what 
the  States  wished  to  do  in  matching  the 
available  Federal  funds. 

It  seems  to  me,  since  we  have  pro- 
vided a  7  V2  percent  pay  raise  for  all  Fed- 
eral employees  and  since  we  have  pro- 
vided very  amply  for  many  others  in 
various  places  in  life,  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  us  to  provide  some  addi- 
tional assistance,  which  the  Congress  did 
not  provide  last  year  or  this  year,  for 
those  who  are  most  in  need. 

Most  of  what  is  in  the  amendment  was 
passed  by  the  House  2  years  ago.  It 
was  taken  out  in  the  Senate  on  a  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI.  I  supported  the  motion  at 
that  time,  because  we  were  threatened 
with  a  veto  at  a  time  when  Congress  was 
anxious  to  adjourn,  and  Senators  wished 
to  go  home.  Tlie  theory  was  Lhat  if  \^  e 
did  as  much  as  even  the  Committee  on 
Finance  had  agreed  to,  and  as  much  as 
the  House  had  agreed  to,  the  President 
probably  would  veto  the  bill  and  Con- 
gress would  not  be  in  session  to  act  upon 
the  veto. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senate  will 
add  the  amendment  to  the  bill,  as  it  did 
a  year  ago,  in  order  that  we  can  confer 
with  the  House,  to  see  if  we  can  provide 
some  additional  assistance  for  the  needy, 
the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  orphaned 
children  of  this  country.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  favorable  vote  on  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
is  open  to  f  virther  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  offer  the  amendment  and  ask  tliat 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  pa^  10, 
after  line  17,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert  a 
new  title,  as  follows: 

TTTLK     ni COBPOKATS     HOK1CAI.-TAX     KATK     AJR> 

CXXTAIM  XXCIBZ-TAX  SATES 

Tliat  (a)  subsection  (a)  of  section  S  of  tht 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1»68"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  tbermC  "October  1,  I860'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "tOb"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "%lf>";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "WS". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  408  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "October  1.  1958"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  19(W; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fourteen -seven- 
teenths" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "flve- 
Blxths",  and  by  striking  out  "»17"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "flS": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$30"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "$33";   and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "|18"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "»20". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1003  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1068"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  1960"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$65"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "»75";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$85"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$38". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1403  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1968"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1960"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$65"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$75";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$38". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  be 
effectlTe — 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  money  payments,  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  IV.  X. 
or  xrv  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  for 
months  after  September  1959;  and 

(2)  in  the  ca«e  of  assistance  in  the  form 
of  medical  or  any  other  type  of  remedial 
care,  under  such  a  plan,  with  respect  to 
expenditures  made  after  September  1950. 

(f)(1)  Section  1101(a)(8)(A)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "65  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "70  per  centum" 

(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the 
calendar  quarter  commencing  October  1, 
1969,  and  aU  subsequent  calendar  quarters. 

Sk.  a.  (a)  Section  3(a)(1)(A),  section 
1008(a)(1)  (A),  and  •ectlonl403(a)(l)  (A)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  after  "$30"  in  each  such 
section  the  following:  "(or,  in  the  case  of  lUiy 
State  In  which  the  per  capita  Income  Is  less 
than  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
capita  income  of  the  United  States,  flve- 
slxths  of  such  SKpendltuies.  not  counting  so 
much  of  any  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  nionth  eu  exceeds  the  product  of  $36) ". 

(b)  Section  1101(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  The  term 'p^  capita  income',  as  used 
In  sections  3(a)(1)(A),  1003(a)(1)(A).  and 
140a(a)(l)  (A),  means  the  average  per  cap- 
ita Income  of  each  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  three 
most  recent  calendar  years  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available  from  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  the  pre- 
ceding subsections  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  the  calendar  quarter 
conunendng  October  1.  1960,  and  all  subse- 
quent calendar  quarters. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFTICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
cvi 843 


I  should  like  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  caU  theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roIL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  quorum  call 
be  dispensed  with,  suid  I  ask  for  a  divi- 
sion on  the  amendment.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  further  proceedings  under  the 
quorum  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.    A  division  is  requested. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  proceedings  under  the  quorum 
call  may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  amendment.  There  is 
no  limitation  on  debate.  I  can  debate 
the  amendment  as  long  as  necessary, 
but  I  think  Senators  would  prefer  to 
vote.  I  do  not  believe  any  argument 
I  may  make  will  produce  a  lot  of  dif- 
ference in  the  vote.  I  think  Senators 
have  other  things  they  wish  to  do,  and 
that  it  will  accommodate  th«n  to  vote, 
rather  tlian  to  have  a  quorum  call  and 
to  have  me  debate  the  amoidment  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  I  suggest  a  vote 
(»i  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
tnent. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  much  revenue 
would  the  amendment  cost  the  Treas- 
ury? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would 
cost  $142  million  to  assist  some  6  mil- 
lion needy  people  in  this  country.  That 
is  only  about  one-fourth  the  amoimt  of 
revenue  the  bill  would  bring  in  for  the 
Treasury. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amoid- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long].  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez!  .  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  GheenI,  the  Senator  frtxn 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartms],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  [Mr.  Mu«ray],  the 


Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SpaskxanI. 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Stming- 
TOK],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
LusK],  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  StnaXor  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hnrnnfcs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphret],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ksfauvkb], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahonxy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Canvon]  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HAsnul .  the  Senator  fr(xn  Missouri  [Mr. 
Honnvcsl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Huxphkxt],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syxdigton] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  fn»n  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Brhm^esI  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLVWATES]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  detained  on  ofQcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Brttska]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — jt»M  37, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(Ho.  246] 
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Bible 

Muakle 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Pastore 

CarroU 

Jdinstan,  B.C. 

Fromlra 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Dodd 

Kuchel 

Russell 

KUender 

Lone,  HawaU 

Schoeppd 

Engle 

Ix>ns.La. 

Talmadse 

Freer 

McCarthy 

WUey 

Fulbrlght 

IXcClellan 

Tarborough 

Oore 

IfoOea 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Oruening 

XCrJtamara 

Toxug.Ohlo 

Hay den 

■kM^T^mtJMi^ 

HtU 

Morse 

HAYS--15 

Aiken 

Cocker 

Martin 

Allott 

Curtis 

Monroney 

Anderaon 

Dirksen 

Morton 

BartleU 

Dmislas 

Maes 

Beau 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Krrln 

Prouty 

Brunsdale 

Fong 

HobertBon 

Bush 

Hart 

aaltoiMtall 

Butler 

BltikmBioapa 

Soott 

Byrd.Va. 

Holland 

Smatheia 

Cai>ehart 

JaTlts 

Smith 

Oailson 

Jordan 

BfeennJ* 

Case.  N  J. 

Keating 

murmond 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Williama,  Del. 

Clark 

LauBche 

WUhams,  K  J. 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Bridges 

Oreen 

Luak 

Cannon 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Chaves 

Hennings 

Murray 

Church 

Hroska 

O-Mahosiey 

Sparkman 

Ooldwater 

Kefauver 

STmlngton 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Loiro,  of 
Louisiana  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  recmisider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 
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The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  leader  wishes  to  know 
what  will  follow  the  vote  on  the  bill 
presently  under  consideration.  We  pro- 
pose to  move  to  consider  CaJendar  1668, 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill.  So  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  serious  objection 
and  no  serioxis  controversy  relative  to 
that  bill.  There  may  be  some  discussion 
but  not  at  length.  We  shall  have  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  the  legislative  appro- 
priation bill  if  we  can  reach  it  tonight. 


PUBLIC   DEBT  AND   TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1960 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for 
a  1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  and  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal  tax  rate  and 
certain  excise  tax  rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magntjson],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator frcrni  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Lttsk]  are  absent  on  oflScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoiuice  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 


[Mr.  ObLDWATKR]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. I '  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor fron .  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brtdgbs] 
and  th(!  Senator  fnxn  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWi  tkr]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  i-esult  was  announced — yeca  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  2471 
YBAS— 84 


Va.. 


]>aic. 


Aiken 

Allott 

AndersoE 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brunsdal^ 

Bush 

Butler 

Byrd,  Va 

Byrd,  W. 

Capehart 

Carlson 

Carroll 

Case,  NJl 

Case,  S. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworsha^ 

Ellender 

Engle 


Bridges 

Cannon 

Church 

Eastland 

Goldwat^r 

Green 


tte 


So 
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June  20 


Ervln 

Fong 

Prear 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 

McNamara 

NAYS — 0 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pas  tore 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoepi>el 

Scott 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

WUey 

Williams.  Del. 

Williams.  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 16 


Hartke 

Hennings 

Humphrey 

Kefauver 

Lusk 

Magnuson 


Murray 
O'Mahoney 
Sparkman 
Symington 


bill,  H.R.  12381,  vvas  passed. 

itle  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

to  increase  for  a  one-year  period 

debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 

Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and 

for  one  year  the  existing  cor- 

normal-tax  rate  and  certain  ex- 

rates,  and  for  other  purposes." 

^YRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President, 

that   the   Senate   insist   on  its 

request      a      conference 

with  the  House  of  Representa- 

that  the  Chair  appoint  the 

on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

CLARK.     Mr.  President,   I  have 

of  objecting  to  the  motion 

Senator  from  Virginia.     However, 

like  to  read  into  the  Record  the 

in  this  connection  as  stated 

Procedure,  page  172: 

rule  XXIV,   the   Senate   may   elect 

rees,   If  It   sees   fit   to   do  so.     The 

las    a   right   to   elect    Its   own   con- 

A  motion  to  elect  certain  conferees 

by    substituting    other    con- 


and 


amer  dable 


The  conferees  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Pro  iding  Officer  but  In  fact  are  des- 
ignated by  frlenda  of  the  measure,  who  are 
In  sympithy  with  the  prevailing  view  of  the 
Senate,  ind  with  consideration  for  the  usual 
party  ritio.  And  the  Senate,  on  motion, 
may  ele(  t  its  conferees  as  It  sees  fit. 

I  rea<   frcwn  page  174,  as  follows: 

Senate  rs  have  declined  to  serve  as  con- 
ferees It  some  Instances  because  they  were 
not  in  b;  empathy  with  the  provlBlons  of  bills 
as  passe  1  by  the  Senate  or,  after  a  con- 
ference report  was  rejected,  a  Senator  de- 
clined t(  serve  on  a  second  conference  com- 
mittee Itecause  of  views  not  in  harmony 
with  th<   action  of  the  Senate. 


Conferees  have  resigned  because  they  were 
not  In  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  bill  or  opposed  to  the  bill  in 
question. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  been  kind 
enough  to  advise  me  the  names  of  the 
Senators  whom  he  has  recommended 
that  the  Chair  appoint  as  conferees.  I 
shall  not  object  to  their  appointment, 
although  a  majority  of  the  conferees 
are  not  in  support  of  the  views  of  the 
Senate  as  expressed  this  afternoon. 
However,  I  have  such  confidence  in  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  and  in  the 
other  conferees  that  I  shall  not  raise  the 
point  raised  by  th<i  procedures  I  have 
just  read.  Accordingly,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  Byrd). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Frear.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
and  Mr.  Carlson  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  H.R.  12381  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered, 
and  that.  In  engrossing  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  authorized  to  make  such  clerical 
and  conforming  changes  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1668, 
H.R.   12232. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
12232  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.se  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STES^NIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  has  al- 
ready been  passed  by  the  House.  It  con- 
tains the  usual  line  items,  and  there  are 
very  few  objections  thereto. 

The  committee  had  many  requests  for 
additional  positions  or  employments, 
and  many  requests  for  increases  in  sal- 
aries, almost  all  of  which  were  declined. 

The  committee  approved  an  additional 
clerk  for  the  Office  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  of  the  Senate  and  an  additional 
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position  of  inspector  in  connection  with 
the  charwomen  in  the  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  ap- 
proved positions  for  an  air-condition- 
ing mechanic  and  two  safety  inspectors. 
ii\  which  the  Senate  is  asked  to  concur. 

Under  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
House  approved  32  additional  positions; 
and  under  salaries  and  expenses,  two 
additional  positions  under  Books  for  the 
Blind,  and  28  additional  positions  for 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

The  committee  referred  that  matter  to 
a  special  subcommittee,  comprised  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Mon- 
KONEYl  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  ALLOTT] .  who  conferred  with  the 
Librarian  of  Congress.  The  subcommit- 
tee reported  that  they  approved  of  the 
new  assignments  because  they  were  ad- 
judged to  be  necessary  for  the  work  be- 
ing done. 

A  few  increases  in  salaries  have  been 
approved.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate,  whose  salary  was 
raised  to  $8,195.  the  same  as  the  salary 
of  the  Chaplain  of  the  House.  That  is 
an  increase  of  about  $2,500. 

The  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Mails  in  the  Senate  was  increased  about 
$900.  The  salaries  of  three  employees 
in  each  of  the  cloakrooms  have  been  in- 
creased $565. 

The  salaries  of  the  Official  Reporters 
of  Debates  appointed  by  the  Senate  have 
been  Increased  from  $16,300  to  $17,050 
per  annum. 

Two  other  employees  in  the  office  of 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debates  have 
been  granted  increases  of  approximately 
$668. 

Slight  increases  have  been  granted  to 
two  printing  clerks. 

The  Senate  has  also  included  language 
which  will  permit  the  payment  of  trans- 
portation— that  is,  mileage — for  four 
members  of  a  Senator's  staff  instead  of 
two.  That  Is  in  connection  with  travel 
back  to  the  State,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  keeping  offices  open  in  the  sum- 
mer and  in  the  fall. 

The  postage  allowance  was  increased 
from  $450  to  $550  per  annum. 

The  most  important  single  proposal 
in  the  entire  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
appropriation  of  $400,000  to  restore  the 
Old  Senate  Chamber,  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Capitol,  to  the  condition 
which  existed  when  it  was  last  occupied 
by  the  Senate  in  1859.  That  is  the  room 
ordinarily  called  the  Old  Supreme  Court 
Chamber.  It  is  really  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber. 

Also,  provision  has  been  made  to  re- 
store the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber, 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol,  to  the 
condition  which  existed  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  last  occupied  the  Chamber 
in  1860. 

Photographs  are  on  the  desk,  if  Sen- 
ators wish  to  examine  them. 

The  Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
who  spent  10  years  in  connection  with 
the  restoration  of  colonial  Williamsburg, 
lias  said  that  these  two  rooms,  when 
properly  restored,  will  represent  some  of 
the  finest  interior  architecture  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  Washington. 


Most  happily,  the  additions  to  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol  will  provide  suffi- 
cient space  for  all  the  activities  which 
are  now  carried  on  in  the  two  fine  Cham- 
bers It  is  proposed  to  restore.  They  will 
be  dedicated,  in  the  language  of  the  bin, 
as  shrines  for  exhibition  to  the  public, 
and  are  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose. 

The  committee  had  for  consideration 
a  proposal  to  paint  the  old  Senate  ga- 
rage. However,  after  looking  into  the 
matter  further,  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended that  the  item  be  deleted  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  I  have  so  far  described.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment on  page  25,  line  15,  and  to  the 
committee  amendment  on  page  29,  line 
25,  of  the  bill  as  now  written.  They 
cover  the  legislative  garage  and  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  items,  which  I 
have  explained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Appropriations  has  moved  that  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  figure  of  $1,479,300  in- 
stead of  to  the  House  figure  of  $1,660,200? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  that  is  not  cor- 
rect. My  motion  now  pertains  to  the 
item  on  page  25,  line  15,  relating  to  the 
legislative  garage,  and  also  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  29,  line  25. 
relating  to  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  That  is  what 
I  had  reference  to.  Did  I  correctly  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  say  that  instead  of  two  of  our  staff 
members  being  allowed  a  round  trip 
back  home,  we  will  now.  imder  the  bill, 
allow  four  members  of  our  staff  to  go 
home? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  matter  will  really  be  covered 
in  a  request  for  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  appears  to  me 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  House  figure  rather 
than  to  allow  two  more  of  our  staff  mem- 
bers to  go  home.  As  I  understand,  the 
House  figure  has  been  reduced  by  the 
committee  by  $180,900.  That  means  that 
this  amount  for  the  employment  of  23 
additional  budgeted  positions,  and  In- 
cluding $25,000  for  temporary  employees 
during  the  session,  was  approved  by  tiie 
House  committee  and  passed  by  the 
House,  but  not  approved  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  My  motion  is  to  re- 
store the  House  figure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Of  $1,660,200? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  had  in  mind  asking 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  about  the 
item  communications,  on  p€ige  8.  I  do 
not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator  or  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Senator's  motion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  hope  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  dispose  of  the  matter  I  have 


mentioned,  to  which  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  objection. 

Mr  President.  I  have  moved  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment to  be  found  on  page  25.  in  line  15. 
The  effect  of  disagreeing  to  that  amend- 
ment will  be  to  strike  out  the  increased 
amount  proposed  by  the  Senate  ccHn- 
mittee  for  the  painting  of  the  legisla- 
tive garage.  Let  us  vote  first  on  this 
item.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questions  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
committee  amendment  to  be  found  on 
page  29,  in  line  25,  of  the  bill  as  now 
written.  This  is  in  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  item. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
to  make  the  record  clear,  what  is  the 
figure  on  which  we  shall  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clkrk.  On  page  29,  in 
line  25,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$1,660,200."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$1,479,300." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
moved  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
committee  amendment,  so  sus,  in  effect, 
to  restore  the  amount  voted  by  the 
House,  name^,  $1,660,200. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  on  tlie  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment, 
if  the  negative  votes  are  in  the  majority, 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  supplanted 
by  the  Senate  committee  amendment 
will  be  restored. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
ing committee  amendments  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc — that  is  to  say.  all  committee 
amendmmts  except  the  ones  which  al- 
ready have  been  passed  on — and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  reason  of  agreeing  to  this  order. 
That  is  the  customaur  motion. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  amaidments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

At  the  top  of  page  2,  to  insert  a  new  head- 
ing, as  follows: 

"srWATK 

"Salaries  of  Senators,  mileage  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  of  Senators,  ex- 
pense allowance  of  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate,  and  salary 
and  expense  allou>ance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent" 
On  page  2,  after  line  6.  to  Insert: 

"OOMFXNSATION  OT  BEHATOBS 

"For  con^jensatlon  of  Senators,  $3,433,370.'' 
On  page  2,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"iCn.KAOK  OF  FRKSIDENT  OF  THX  SENATS  AKD  OT 
BBHATOia 

"For  mileage  of  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senators,  $58,370.'* 
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On  page  2.  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"QCPKNSE     AUiOWANCK     OT     ICAJOCTTT     AMD 
MIMOUTT   hKABOLa 

"For  expense  allowance  of  th«  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 92,000  each;  in  all,  M.OOO." 

On  page  2,  after  line  16,  to  insert: 

"COMPENSATION  OF  THS  VICX  PBKSIDKNT  OT  THX 

UNITB>  STATZS 

"For  the  compensation  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Of  the  United  States,  $37,775." 
On  page  2,  after  line  20,  to  insert: 

"KXFKNSB    ALLOWANCE    OF    THE    VICE    PHXSIDENT 

"For  expense  allowance  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, •10.000." 

On  page  2,  after  line  22,  to  insert: 

"Salabies,  OrncEBS  and  Employees 
"For  compensation  of  officers,  employees, 
clerks  to  Senators,  and  others  as  authorized 
by  law.  including  agency  contributions  as 
authorized,  which  shall  be  paid  from  this 
appropriation  without  regard  to  the  below 
limitations,  as  follows:" 
On  page  3.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 

"omcE  or  the  vice  president 
"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  rates  of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
him  in    basic  multiples  of   $5   per  month, 
$112,140." 

On  page  3,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"chaplain 

"Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  $8,195:  Provided, 
That  effective  July  1,  1960,  the  gross  com- 
pensation of  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  $8,195  per  annum." 

On  page  3,  after  line  11.  to  Insert: 

"OmCE   OF   THE   SECSETART 

"For  office  of  the  Secretary,  $646,805." 
On  page  3,  after  line  13,  to  Insert: 

"COMMITTEE   EMPLOYEES 

"For  professional  and  clerical  assistance  to 
standing  committees,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  $2,372,960." 

On  page  3,  after  line  17,  to  Insert: 

"CONFERENCE   COMMITTEES 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Majority,  at  rates  of  compensation 
to  be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  com- 
mittee, $44,020." 

On  page  3,  after  line  21.  to  insert: 

"For  clerical  assistance  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Minority,  at  rates  of  compensation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  committee. 
$44,020." 

At  the  top  of  page  4.  to  insert: 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    AND   CLERICAL    ASSISTANTS    TO 
SENATORS 

"For  administrative  and  clerical  assistants 
and  messenger  service  for  Senators,  $11,078,- 
850" 

On  page  4,  after  line  4,  to  Insert: 

"office  of  sergeant  AT  ARMS  AND  DOORKEEPER 

"For  office  Of  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  Door- 
keeper, $2,309,660;  Provided.  That  effective 
July  1.  1960,  the  basic  compensation  of  the 
superintendent  of  malls.  Senate  poet  office 
shall  be  $3,540  per  anniim. 

On  page  4,  after  line  9,  to  Insert: 

"offices  of  the  secretaries  for  the 
majority  and  the  minority 
"For  the  offices  of  the  secretary  for  the 
majority  and  the  secretary  for  the  minority, 
$115,575:  Provided,  That  effective  July  1. 
1960,  the  respective  secretaries  may  fix  the 
basic  compensation  of  the  chief  telephone 
pages  for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not 
to  exceed  $3,780  per  annum  each:  may  fix 
the  basic  compensation  of  one  telephone 
page  for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not 
to  exceed  $2,880  per  annum  each;  and  may 
fix  the  basic  compensation  of  one  telephone 
page  for  the  majority  and  minority  at  not  to 
exceed  $2,520  per  annum  each." 
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On  pige  4,  after  line  21,  to  Insert: 

'OFFIfES  OF  THE  MAJORITY  AND  MINORTTT 
WHIPS 

two  clerical  assistants,  one  for  the 
Whip    and    one    for    the    Minority 
not  to  exceed  $5,580  basic  per  an- 
i.  $22,050." 
top  of  page  5.  to  Insert: 


"For 
Ifajortt;  r 
Whip, 
niim 

At 


ea;h 


th» 


"For 
bates, 
July  1. 
heretof(Jre 
tlon  of 
Senate 
gross 
vided  ft 
are 


transcri  bers 
necessaj  y 


multlpl « 
On  pige 


official    REPORTERS    OF   DEBATES 

>ffice  of  the  Official  Reporters  of  E>e- 

1208,500:      Provided.    That    effective 

1960,  the  official  reporters  of  debates 

or  hereafter  appointed  by  resolu- 

the  Senate  shall  be  employees  of  the 

and    shall    be    compensated    at    the 

of  $17,050  per  anniim  each:    Pro- 

rther.  That  the  said  official  reporters 

to   appoint   such    reporters, 

and  other  employees  as  may  be 

and  fix  their  compensation  In  basic 

of  $60  per  annum." 

5,  after  line  10,  to  Insert: 


rate 


aut  tiori7.ed 


"office    of    THE    LEGISLATIVE    COUNSEL    OF    THE 
SENATE 

'For  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of 
the     Legislative     Counsel     of     the     Senate. 
$216.95q 
On 


p;  ge 


CON  riNCENT 


5,  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 

EXPENSES    OF    THE    SENATE 

"Legislative  reorganization 

"Few  kalarles  and  expenses,  legislative  re- 
organlzj.tlon,  $117,150." 

On  ps  ge  5,  after  line  18.  to  Insert: 

SENATE  POLICY  COMMITTEES 

"For  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Majority 
Policy  (Committee  and  the  Minority  Policy 
Committee,  $124,685  for  each  siich  commit- 
tee;   In    111.  $249,370." 

At  th^  top  of  page  6,  to  Insert: 

'JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 

salaries   and   expenses   of   the   Joint 


"For 
Economic 
On  pi.ge 


"For 
omn 
On 


Commit  tee 


"For 


Commlljtee 
penses 
Ing  the 
all.  $101 
On 


"For 
nance, 
the  VlC! 

On 


page 


'AUTOMi  )BILE 


serv 


"For 
repairing 
furniture 
ture 
agencie! 

On 


June  20 


Committee.  $156,950." 
6.  after  line  3.  to  Insert: 


JOINT 


COMMITTEE  ON  ATOMIC  ENERGY 

salaries   and   expenses   of   the    Joint 
on  Atomic  Energy.  $280,145." 
6.  after  line  6.  to  Insert: 


P"«e 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 


salaries    and    expenses   of    the   Joint 
on    Printing.    $106,515;    for    ex- 
)f  compiling,  preparing,  and  Index- 
Congressional  Directory.   $1,600;    In 
,115." 

6,  after  line  11,  to  Insert: 


pi  ge 


"VICE  PRESIDENT'S  AUTOMOBILE 

)urchase.  exchange,  driving,  malnte- 
md  operation  of  an  automobile  for 
President,  $8,245." 
6,  after  line  14.  to  Insert : 


FOR  THE  PRESIDENT   PRO  TEMPORE 

>urchase.  exchange,  driving,  malnte- 

ind  operation  of  an  automobile  for 

pro    tempore   of    the   Senate. 


"For 

nance, 

the 

$11,000 

On  p^gc  6.  after  line  18,  to  Insert: 


Pre  Bldent 


AX7T0  MOBILES 


FOR  MAJORITY  AND  MINORITY 
LCADEBS 


}urchase.  exchange,  driving,  malnte- 
Qd  operation  of  two  automobiles,  one 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate. 


"For 
nance,  i 
for  the 
one  for 
$16,490. 

At  th4  tc^  of  page  7.  to  Insert : 


"FURNITURE 

lees  and  materials  In  cleaning  and 

furniture,  and  for  the  purchase  of 

$31,190:  Provided,  That  the  furnl- 

Is  not  available  from  other 

of  the  Government." 

7.  after  line  5,  to  Insert: 


pu  rchased 


P$ge 

INQUIRIES   AND    INVESTIGATIONS 

"For    >xpenses  of  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions  ofdered   by   the   Senate   or  conducted 


pursuiuit  to  section  134(a)  of  Public  Law 
601,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  including 
$380,000  for  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, to  be  available  also  for  the  purp>ose8 
mentioned  in  Senate  Resolution  Numbered 
193.  agreed  to  October  14.  1943,  $3,568,355." 
On  page  7,  after  line  12,  to  insert: 

"FOLDING    DOCUMENTS 

"For  the  employment  of  personnel  for  fold- 
ing speeches  and  pamphlets  at  a  gross  rate  of 
not  exceeding  $1.77  per  hour  per  person, 
$31,900." 

On  page  7,  after  line  16,  to  Insert: 

"SENATE     RESTAURANTS 

"For  repairs.  Improvements,  equipment, 
and  supplies  for  Senate  kitchens  and  restau- 
rants, Capitol  Building  and  Senate  Office 
Buildings,  Including  personal  and  other  serv- 
ices, to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
United  States  Senate,  $85,000." 

At  the  top  of  page  8.  to  insert: 

"MAIL     TRANSPORTATION 

'For  maintaining,  exchanging,  and  equip- 
ping motor  vehicles  for  carrying  the  mails 
and  for  official  use  of  the  offices  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  Sergeant  at  Arms.  $16,560." 

On  page  8.  after  line  4,  to  insert: 

"MISCELLANEOUS     ITEMS 

"For  miscellaneous  Items,  exclusive  of 
labor,  $1,974,105  " 

On  page  8,  after  line  6.  to  Insert: 

"POSTAGE     STAMPS 

"For  postage  stamps  for  the  Offices  of  the 
Secretaries  for  the  Majority  and  Minority, 
$140;  and  for  airmail  and  special-delivery 
stamps  for  Office  of  the  Secretary,  $160;  Office 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  $125;  Senators  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  authorized 
by  law,  $55,550,  and  the  maximum  allow- 
ance per  capita  of  $450  Is  Increased  to  $550 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  and  thereafter;  in 
all,  $55,975" 

On  page  8.  after  line  14.  to  Insert: 

"STATIONERY       (REVOLVING     FUND. 

"For  Stationery  for  Senators  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  $181,800;  and  for  sta- 
tionery for  committees  and  officers  of  the 
Senate.  $13,200;  In  all.  $195,000,  to  remain 
avllable  until  expended." 

On  i>age  8,  after  line  19,  to  Insert: 

"COMMUNICATIONS 

'For  an  amount  for  communications  which 
may  be  expended  Interchangeably  for  pay- 
ment, in  accordance  with  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  of 
charges  on  official  telegrams  and  long-dls- 
tAnce  telephone  calls  made  by  or  on  behalf 
of  Senators  or  the  President  of  the  Senate, 
such  telephone  calls  to  be  In  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1947 
(60  Stat.  392;  2  U.S.C.  46c.  46d.  46e).  as 
amended,  and  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act,  1949  (63  Stat.  77;  2  US  C. 
46d-l),  $15,150." 

On  page  9,  after  line  7,  to  Insert: 

"ADMINISmATIVE      PROVISIONS 

"The  ninth  paragraph  under  the  heading 
'Administrative  Provisions'  In  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Senate  In  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (2  U.S.C. 
127)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'two'  where 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'four'." 

On  page  9.  after  line  13.  to  insert: 
"No  part  of  any  appropriation  disbursed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
available  hereafter  for  the  pmjnnent  to  any 
person,  at  the  time  of  the  service  upon  him 
of  a  subpena  requiring  his  attendance  at  any 
Inquiry  or  hearing  conducted  by  any  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  or  of  the  Senate  or 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee, 
of  any  witness  fee  or  any  sum  of  money  as 
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an  advance  payment  of  any  travel  or  sxib- 
sistence  expense  which  may  be  incurred  by 
such  person  in  responding  to  that  subpena." 
On  page  19,  after  line  15,  to  Insert: 

■JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     REDUCTION     OF     NON- 
ESSENTIAL   FEDERAL    EXPENDITURXS 

"For  an  amount  to  enable  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonenential  Fed- 
eral Elxpendituree  to  carry  out  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it  by  section  601  of  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1941  (55  Stat.  726).  to  remain 
available  during  the  existence  of  the  com- 
mittee. $24,910.  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate." 

On  page  21.  line  17.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "$10,000"  and  insert  "$20,000". 

On  page  33.  after  line  4.  to  insert: 

"RESTORATION  OF  OLD  SENATE  CHAKBXB  AND 
OLD  StrPRZlU  COUST  CHAMBER  IN  THB 
CAPTTM. 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
afford  to  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  observe  in  Its  historic  form,  and  to  main- 
tain as  objects  of  interest  to  the  youth  of 
the  United  States,  the  rooms  in  the  Capitol 
in  which  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  conducted  their 
respective  sessions  in  the  early  decades  of 
our  Nation,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
authorized  to  make  such  expenditiires  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the 
ground  fioor  of  the  Capitol  substantially  to 
the  condition  in  which  these  chambers 
existed  when  last  occupied  In  1859  and  1860. 
respectively,  by  the  Senate  and  the  Court, 
including  expenditures  for  procurement,  res- 
toration, and  repair  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings for  these  chambers.  $400,000  to  be 
expended  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  to  re- 
main available  until  expended.." 

On  page  23.  after  line  23,  to  Insert; 

"Said  chambers  are  hereby  dedicated  as 
permanent  historic  shrines  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  SupM-eme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  when  restored,  shall 
be  exhibited  to  the  public  and  used  for  no 
other  purpose." 

On  page  24,  after  line  3.  to  insert: 

"SUBWAY  TRANSPOBTATION.  CAPITOL  AND  SENATE 
OFFICE   BUILDINCS 

"For  maintenance,  repcdrs,  and  rebuilding 
of  the  subway  transportation  system  con- 
necting the  Senate  Office  Buildings  with  the 
Capitol,  including  personal  and  other  serv- 
ices. $6,000." 

On  page  24,  after  line  0,  to  Insert: 

"SENATE   OFFICE   BUILDINaS 

"For  maintenance,  miscellaneous  Items 
and  supplies.  Including  furniture,  furnish- 
ings, and  equipment,  and  for  labor  and  ma- 
terial Incident  thereto,  and  repairs  thereof; 
for  purchase  of  waterproof  wearing  apparel, 
and  for  personal  and  other  services;  including 
eight  female  attendants  in  charge  of  ladles 
retiring  rooms  at  $1,800  each,  for  the  care 
and  operation  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings; uniforms  or  allowances  therefor  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  2131) ;  to  be  expended 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol;   in  all.  $2,338,400." 

On  page  24,  after  line  21,  to  insert: 

"EXTENSION   OF   ADDITIONAL   SENATE   OFFICE 
BUILDINO    SITE 

"For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Architect  of  the  Cc^itol,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Senate  Office  Building  Commissicci,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86- 
429,  Eighty-fifth  Congress,  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  in  square  724  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  necessary  ex- 
penses, $69,600,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 
On  page  25,  after  line  6,  to  insert: 
"For  an  additional  amount  to  enable  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction 


o(f  the  Senate  OiBce  Bulldln^E  Ocounlssloii.  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-681. 
Elghty-flfth  Congress,  relating  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  In  square  726  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ooltuntola,  Including  neoeosary  ex- 
penses. $70,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended." 

On  page  28,  line  11,  after  the  word  "by", 
to  strike  out  "H.J.  Bes.  352,  Elghty-Bizth  Con- 
gress" and  insert  "Public  Law  86-468". 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Haydin],  I  offer  an  amendment  identi- 
fied as  "8-1 8-«0 — C."  The  amendment  la 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monbokey],  the 
Senator  f  rwn  Colorado  [Mr.  Allqitt]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Idr.  Sal- 
tonstall],  and  myself.  The  amendment 
relates  to  foreign  travel  expenses  of  Sen- 
ators and  employees  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment,  which  is  as  follows: 

On  page  34.  line  17,  insert  the  following: 

•Sec  106.  (a)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
'Such  consolidated  report,  in  the  case  of  a 
Senate  committee  or  a  joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  shall  show,  in  addition  to  the 
Irrfurmatlon  otherwise  required  to  be  in- 
included,  the  total  amovmt  expended  for  each 
purpose  by  each  member  and  employee  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  covered  by  the  report. 
or  In  the  case  of  the  report  ior  the  calendar 
yefu- 1960.  during  the  last  six  months  of  such 
year :  Provided.  That  for  the  purposes  of  any 
ref>ort  required  by  this  section,  a  statement 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  authorized  for  any  such  mem- 
ber or  employee  in  accordance  with  United 
States  Senate  Travel  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  itemization  of  any  expendi- 
tures made  from  such  allowance.' 

"(b)  Each  Senate  member  of  the  United 
States  group  or  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ian's Conference,  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Group,  or 
any  similar  interparliamentary  group  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and 
each  employee  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  or  cm 
whose  behalf  expenditures  are  made  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  such 
group  or  delegation,  shall  file  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  FcM-eign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  an  itemized  report  showing  all 
such  expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  member  or  employee  together  with  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure.  Including  sub- 
sistence, transportation,  and  other  purposes. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
each  regular  session  o*  Congress,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ocwmnlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  prepare  consolidated  TeporXa  showing 
with  respect  to  e<u:b  such  group  or  delegation 
the  total  amount  expended,  the  purposes  of 
the  expenditures,  the  amount  expended  for 
each  such  purpose,  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers or  employees  by  or  on  behalf  ot  whom 
the  expenditures  were  made  and  the  amount 
expended  by  <x  on  behalf  of  ea<di  member  or 
employee  for  each  such  purpose.  Tlie  con- 
solidated reports  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  any 
report  required  by  this  section,  a  statunent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  per  diem  in  lieu 


of  subsistence  authorized  for  any  such  mem- 
ber or  employee  In  accordance  with  United 
States  Senate  Travel  Regulations  prcmul- 
gated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration off  the  Senate  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  suiBclent  Itemization  of  any  expendi- 
tures made  from  such  allowance.  Bach  such 
consolidated  report  shall  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  within  ten  days  after 
receipt  by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Expenditures,  whether  from  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
from  dollar  appropriations,  for  expenses  of 
members  and  employees  of  committees  of  the 
Senate,  of  Joint  committees  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  the  Senate  group  or  delegation  ol  any 
interparliamentary  body,  incurred  aft«-  July 
1,  1960,  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  shall  be  authorized  only  In 
aoocMxlance  with  the  i»ovlsions  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Travel  Regulations  ivomul- 
gated  by  the  CcMnmlttee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Sectlcxi  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(2  n.S.C.  103)  iB  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"  "Repeats  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
vinder  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  contain  an  Index  for 
all  but  salary  payments.'  " 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
not  be  read  at  this  time:  I  think  it  can 
be  stated,  and  will  be  stated,  fully. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Hie  substance  of  the 
amendment  Is  Uiat  it  provides  a  definite 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  Senators  and 
esi:u>loyee8  of  the  Senate  and  Senate 
cmnmittees,  when  traveling  beyond  the 
United  States.  It  pertains  to  a  per  diem 
and  to  travel  expenses,  and  applies  only 
to  foreign  travel,  and  applies  only  to  the 
Senate. 

This  subject  was  submitted  to  the  full 
committee  in  the  form  of  an  amend- 
ment which  heretofore  has  been  known 
as  the  Williams  amendment,  which  has 
been  adc^ited  by  the  Senate  on  prior 
occasions,  but  has  been  lost  in  confer- 
ence. 

•niis  is  an  effort  to  wwk  out  a  defi- 
nite, practical  rule  which  will  apply,  and 
to  limit  it  to  the  Senate  only;  and  the 
attanpt  is  thus  to  set  up,  here  on  the 
floor,  a  definite  rule;  and  it  will  av(rfd 
any  disagreement  in  conference;  and  tf 
it  is  adopted,  it  will  leave  to  each  House 
the  matter  of  establishing  its  own  rules 
with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Briefly  stated,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  instead  of  reporting  every 
detailed  item  of  expense  while  traveling 
abroad,  either  on  hard  dollars  or  on 
foreign  currencies,  the  S«iator  or  the 
Senate  staff  mwnber  will  be  allowed  a 
per  diem;  and  that  per  dion  will  be, 
under  the  present  rules  of  the  Senate 
CcHnmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
the  same  as  the  one  the  executive 
agencies  have  adopted  for  that  particu- 
lar country.  It  will  vary  fnxn  coimtry 
to  country;  but  under  the  present  rules 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  we  shall  adc^t,  as  a 
starter,  the  same  rules  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Ctovemment  now  uses 
for  that  particular  country. 

Mr.  WILIiIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President— — 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield,  I  wish  to  cover  the  main  points. 

If  a  Senator  or  a  Senate  staff  member 
were  traveling;  in  a  country  where  the 
actual  expenses  were  more  than  the 
per  diem  allowance,  and  if  he  wished  to 
make  a  claim  therefor,  under  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration — which  are 
printed,  and  which  will  be  discussed 
later  by  another  Senator — ^he  could  ap- 
ply to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  for 
allowance  of  the  additional  sum. 

There  is  another  major  item:  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  a  report 
of  these  expenditures  shall  be  made  by 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  or  each  Sen- 
ate staff  member  within  60  days  after 
the  convening  of  the  January  session 
each  year,  and  will  be  reported  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  10  days 
thereafter  will  be  published  in  the  Con- 

GRZSSIOHAL  RXCORD. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  was 
pr^;}ared  after  study  and  investigation 
by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI,  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNSONZY].  If  they  wish 
me  to  do  so,  I  shall  be  glad,  if  I  may,  to 
yield  at  this  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaysehI — or  if  he  prefers 
to  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own  right,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  do  so— in  order 
to  present  this  matter  to  the  sJhate. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Certainly. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  similar  pro- 
posal was  before  the  Senate  last  month, 
on  an  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  We 
adopted  it,  and  took  it  to  conference. 
The  House  very  properly,  in  my  judg- 
ment, said.  "We  do  not  allow  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  tell  us  what  our 
Members  shaU  do."  I  feel  that  the 
House  has  that  right;  namely,  to  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  its  own  Members; 
and  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  attempt 
to  do  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  set  a  pattern 
for  ourselves,  that  is  it;  and  if  the  House 
then  wishes  to  include  its  own  Members, 
or  if  it  wishes  to  adopt  its  own  rules,  it 
may  do  so. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Senators  would  re- 
sent an  effort  by  the  House  to  dictate 
how  the  Members  of  this  body  should 
conduct  themselves  while  traveling 
abroad;  and  of  course  that  rule  works 
both  ways,  as  applied  to  this  measure. 

The  amendment  works  in  a  similar 
way  as  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!, 
except  that  this  amendment  applies  only 
to  Senators. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gkk  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amendment 
relates  only  to  foreign  travel,  but  it  re- 
lates not  only  to  funds  disbursed  by  Sen- 
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do  not  refer  in  the  amendment 
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that  the  booklet  entitled  "U.S. 

"jYavel  Regulations"  sets  forth  the 

Subsistence  Expenses."    They 

on  page  11,  as  follows: 

part 
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of  the  foregoing  approprlatlona 
u^er  the  heading  "Contingent  Ex- 
penses o\  the  Senate,"  may  be  expended  for 
per  dlent  and  subsistence  expenses  (as  de- 
fined In  the  Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1949,  as 
amendec  ) ,  at  rates  in  excess  of  $12  a  day; 
except  tiat  (1)  higher  rates  may  be  estab- 
lished br  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnistra  bion  for  travel  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  cfntinental  United  States. 

This  brovislon  with  respect  to  travel 
beyond  the  United  States  puts  us  in  the 
same  ci  tegory  as  that  of  any  Govern- 
ment oi  Icial  who  travels  abroad. 

For  instance,  in  Basutoland  the 
amount  of  per  diem  is  $8;  in  Anchorage, 
$12;  in  Tibet,  $13;  in  Bulgaria,  $14;  in 
Rangooi,  $16 — and  so  on,  around  the 
world.  Ihis  is  all  that  is  allowable  under 
the  per  diem  expenditures,  under  this 
amende  lent. 
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Members  will  find  they  will  be 
hole"  in  their  travel;  but  this 
the  matter  on  a  formal  basis, 
and  will  put  it  in  line  with  the  practice 
of  the  o;  her  Government  departments. 

main  difference  between  this 
amendu  lent,  as  I  understand  it,  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
that  by  means  of  this  amend - 
I  ;  do  not  try  to  tell  the  Members 
House  of  Representatives  what 
their  p<ir  diem  shall  be.  It  has  never 
been  the  same  as  that  for  the  Senate. 
The  Seiate  has  had  the  $12  per  diem 
many  years.  I  do  not  think  the 
las  had  such  an  allowance.  I 
understind  that  the  House  Members 
report  1  heir  actual  expenditures. 

amendment  also  provides  that 
the  exp  -nditures  shall  be  reported  in  tlie 
report  <  f  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate — 
which  is  a  thick  volume.  In  order  to 
make  the  information  readily  available 
to  newspaF>ermen  who  may  be  interest- 
we  shall  index  the  report,  so  It 
easy  for  anyone  to  find  out 
what  any  Member  spends  while 


travelin  i  on  the  business  of  the  Senate. 
In  brief  in  that  connection,  we  shall  do 
practica  Jy  everything  for  the  newspaper- 
men, eacept  write  their  stories. 

It  is  I  oing  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  wor  d  for  anybody  to  find  out  ex- 
actly wl.at  every  Member  spends  in  his 
travel  a  >road,  or  in  this  country,  which 
is  at  $12  per  diem.  I  do  not  see  how 
it  could  be  more  cloeely  drawn.  We 
have  mj^e  an  effort  to  include  the  re- 
porting of  every  dollar  spent,  or  of  all 
counterMrt  fimds  spent.  It  is  to  stop 
abuse  o '.  excessive  amounts  sometimes 


spent  in  the  other  currencies  that  this 
is  necessary. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
service  in  repeatedly  bringing  this  ques- 
tion up. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  amendment, 
and  I  yield  to  him  first. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  purpose  is  to  do  all  that  is  neces- 
sary as  good  Government  servants  to 
expose  to  newspapers  and  the  public  and 
Grovemment  agencies  the  amount  that  is 
spent  in  travel,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it.  and  there  can  be  no  sus- 
picions printed  about  what  somebody 
has  spent  when  he  has  not. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  sev- 
eral items.  First  of  all,  I  must  confess 
that  when  I  became  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  for  the  first  time,  I  ran 
into  the  yellow  booklet  entitled  "United 
States  Senate  Travel  RegrUations,"  is- 
sued by  our  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  which  covers  travel  in 
this  country  and  covers  the  per  diem 
rate,  which  is  $12  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  list  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate  is 
very  welcome  to  read  it. 

We  have  gone  two  steps  further.  We 
have  reiterated  the  very  fine  thing  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  done  over 
and  over  again,  which  is  to  provide  that 
the  spending  of  counterpart  funds  be 
accounted  for. 

Subsection  fc>  of  the  amendment 
reads : 

Expenditures,  whether  from  foreign  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  or  from 
dollar  appropriations  for  expenses  of  mem- 
bers and  employees  of  committees  of  the 
Senate,  of  Joint  committees  whose  funds  are 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
of  the  Senate  group  or  delegation  of  any 
interparliamentary  body,  incurred  after  July 
1.  1960,  in  connection  with  travel  outside  the 
United  States,  shall  be  authorized  only  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  United 
States  Senate  Travel  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate. 

When  that  provision  is  considered,  to- 
gether with  the  last  section,  which  pro- 
vides that,  "Reports  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  under  this  section  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document,  and  con- 
tain an  index  for  all  but  salary  pay- 
ments," then  I  think  we  have  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  every  possible  con- 
ceivable access  to  a  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
committees,  the  individual  members 
thereof,  and  the  staff  members,  that  the 
public  could  possibly  want,  or  anyone 
else  could  possibly  desire. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropri- 
ations that,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  we 
always  run  into  with  the  House  telling 
us  that  we  cannot  tell  them  to  write 
their  own  rules,  this  is  the  best  way  and 
the  most  expeditious  way  of  getting 
around  that  problem. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding,  I  should  like  to  say,  first,  that 
the  only  additional  point  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize is  that  we  already  have  in  the 
Senate  the  U.S.  travel  regulations,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate  on  January  7,  1960.  These  are 
detailed  regulations  for  Senate  travel 
within  the  United  States.  On  the  last 
page,  foreign  travel  is  very  sketchily  cov- 
ered. This  proposal,  in  effect,  would 
cover  and  clear  up  the  regulations  on 
foreign  travel. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  promised  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  merely 
wanted  to  say  that  the  amendment  was 
well  conceived  and  very  much  in  order, 
and  I  commend  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  presenting  it 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  if  a  Member  of  the  Senate  and 
a  Member  of  the  other  body  goes  to  an 
Interparliamentary  Union,  or  a  NATO 
Parliamentarians'  Conference,  or  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  or  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group,  or  any  other 
similar  interparliamentary  group  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member,  the 
Senate  member  must  file  a  more  detailed 
repKjrt  and  has  a  more  limited  sub- 
sistence account  than  a  Member  of  the 
other  body? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  Senate  will  have  adopted  a 
complete  system  of  rules  applying  to  its 
own  Membership;  and,  unless  the  House 
should  adopt  that  or  a  similar  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  in  favor  of  a 
very  strict  accounting  of  all  public 
funds,  whether  they  be  for  travel  or 
otherwise.  I  have  always  supF>orted. 
whether  the  amendment  was  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  another 
Senator,  an  amendment  that  required 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  to  make  a 
more  strict  accounting  of  any  funds 
that  are  expended. 

I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  support 
such  a  proposal  today,  even  to  the  extent 
of  postponing  action  on  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill  from  which  we  all 
draw  our  salaries.  But,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  self-abnegation 
and  humility,  and  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  I  am  not 
willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  saying 
that  the  Senate  should  be  required  to 
adopt  rules,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  international  bodies,  that  would  re- 
quire us  to  make  much  more  rigid  re- 
ports than  those  that  are  made  by  Mem- 
bens  of  the  other  body. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment;  and  I  make  a  pKjint  of  order 
against  it  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
authors  of  the  amendment  gave  notice 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First, 
the  Chair  will  rule  on  the  point  of  order. 
The  Chair  rules  that  the  point  of  order 


is  well  taken,  and  the  point  of  order  Is 
sustained. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
notice  having  been  given,  that  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  be  suspended  for  the  purpose 
of  consideration  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suiHX)rt  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  that  the  rule 
be  suspended.  I  would  like  the  Senate 
to  dispose  of  the  question  now,  although 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  what 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said. 
After  it  has  been  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  shall  offer  a  substitute  amendment 
which  will  lay  down  the  rule  for  both 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
and  we  can  debate  it  on  its  merits. 

In  order  to  get  it  before  the  Senate, 
however,  we  must  first  suspend  the  rules. 
Therefore,  I  join  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sLssippi  in  urging  that  the  rule  be  sus- 
pended. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  who  has  been  on  his  feet 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  vote  on  the  question  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  lilies,  I  wonder  if  the 
Fcnator  from  Mississippi  will  be  kind 
enough  to  explain  to  us  as  a  matter  of 
detail  how  this  will  work.  For  instance, 
I  plan  to  go  abroad  this  year.  I  may 
visit  as  many  as  30  countries.  I  do  not 
know  the  length  of  time  I  shall  remain 
in  any  one  particular  coimtry. 

In  the  past  I  have  received  from  the 
Ptate  Department  a  certain  amount  to 
cover  probable  expenses.  When  I  re- 
turned I  made  my  report  to  the  State 
Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
returned  every  dollar  the  Department 
ever  gave  me. 

I  wonder  how  this  new  setup  will  af- 
fect the  procedure  I  have  been  following 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  On  the  first  point, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
the  amoimt  of  E>er  diem  allowed  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  any  particu- 
lar country  would  depend  upon  this 
schedule  which  has  already  been  worked 
out  and  is  in  effect  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  It  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  simply  adopted  the  executive 
schedule. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  the  authority,  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  to  adopt  any  other 
schedule  it  wishes.  Until  the  committee 
does  so.  the  Senator  would  operate  un- 
der the  present  schedule  as  to  per  diem 
rates.  Transportation  expenses,  of 
course,  would  be  in  addition, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  In 
other  words,  if  I  should  decide  to  go  to 
30  different  coimtries,  I  would  have  to 
know  in  advance  the  length  of  time  I 
expected  to  remain  in  each  coimtry. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  required. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  we  ar- 
rive at  the  total  amount  to  be  given  to 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  required  at  all,  so  far  as  the  op- 
eration of  the  amendment  is  concerned. 


The  Senator  could  use  his  own  fimds. 
I  am  talking  about  possibilities.  The 
Senator  could  use  his  own  funds  and  re- 
ceive reimbursement,  or  he  could  file  a 
tentative  schedule  subject  to  correction 
and  have  it  approved  before  departiu'e. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  other  hand, 
could  an  advance  be  made,  let  us  say,  by 
the  State  Department  for  travel,  with 
an  accounting  to  be  given  upon  return? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  could 
use  the  present  law  and  draw  an  ad- 
vancement from  the  State  Department, 
of  course,  and  give  the  accounting  later. 
The  Senator  could  draw  the  sums  of 
money,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands  it,  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries to  which  he  went,  if  we  had  coun- 
terpart funds  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Would  the  amount 
to  be  drawn  m  each  country  be  limited 
to  the  number  of  days  a  Senator  re- 
mained in  that  country,  at  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  schedule  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator referred? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Not  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  The  Sen- 
ator would  not  know  how  long  he  was 
going  to  be  in  the  country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  point. 
The  accoimting  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  would 
have  control  of  the  accoimting.  He 
could  wait  until  he  started  to  leave  the 
country,  or  he  could  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  might 
have  to  carry  a  bookkeeper  around  with 
him,  too.     It  would  amount  to  that. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  has  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  simply  asking 
these  questions.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  making  any  trip  he  wishes  to 
make.  I  think  the  Senator  gives  us  fac- 
tual information  when  he'Tetums  to  the 
Senate,  as  to  what  is  being  done  all  over 
the  world.    I  am  in  favor  of  that. 

I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  or  any 
other  Senator  given  a  free  trip.  I  do  not 
favor  that.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  does  not  favor  it,  either. 

However,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  going  anywhere  he 
should  go  and  bringing  information  to 
the  Senate  as  to  what  is  going  on  with 
reference  to  foreign  aid  and  our  foreign 
relations  in  all  these  other  countries.  I 
also  favor  the  same  for  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  WileyI.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  should  go  any- 
where he  thinks  he  should  go.  in  order  to 
bring  to  the  Senate  information  which 
may  be  of  beneflt  to  us,  to  aid  us  in  doing 
a  little  better  job. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  We  certainly  agree 
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with  him  on  that.  The  amendment 
would  provide  the  machinery  whereby 
the  Senator  could  carry  out  the  mission. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  have  no  more  faith 
in  any  Senator,  of  the  100  Senators, 
than  I  have  in  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senate  shares  that 
faith. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  could  not  have  more 
faith  in  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
also  have  great  faith  in  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  and  the  other  Senators. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  may  give  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  an  illustration,  it  may  help  the 
Senate  to  understand  the  operation  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  give  the  illus- 
tration for  the  Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  goes  to  France  and  thinks  he 
may  be  in  Prance  for  10  days,  5  dajrs,  or 
any  specific  number  of  days,  the  Sena- 
tor can  draw  such  amounts  as  he  may 
wish  fnxn  the  Department  of  State, 
either  in  hard  dollars  or  in  counterpart 
funds,  if  available.  TTien  the  Senator 
would  account  for  that  money  as  he 
does  now,  but  it  would  be  according  to 
the  formula  set  forth. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  the 
amount  which  is  listed  for  each  country 
on  the  list  will  be  the  full  amount  which 
can  be  advanced  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No.  The  State  De- 
partment will  be  permitted  to  advance 
any  amoimt  of  money  the  Senator  may 
wish  to  draw. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  expect  to  go  to 
Poland.  The  per  diem  rate  for  Poland 
is  $6.     

Mr.  STENNIS.    ITiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  Does  the  Senator 
expect  a  Senator  to  live  in  Poland  for 
that  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  what  those 
who  go  to  Poland  representing  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  receive.  The  Senator 
could  apply  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  on  a 
showing  of  proper  facts,  of  course,  could 
receive  $12,  $14,  or  whatever  his  actual 
expenses  were. 

Mr.  FIJiENDER.  Could  that  be  done 
under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  could  be  done 
under  the  amendment  the  Senator  is 
presenting? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  imderstand 
the  proposed  amendment,  although  the 
amount  prescribed  for  Poland  is  $6  a 
day.  if  the  Senator  shows  his  actual  cost 
is  $20  a  day,  that  would  be  the  amount 
paid? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  would  be  the 
amount,  provided  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDEIR.  The  Senator  would 
have  that  privilege? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  I  should 
yield  nov  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  to  the 
Senator   rom  Delaware. 

Mr.  \rrLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presiden  .  assvmung  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ri  lies  and  Administration  decided 
in  the  in  stance  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana ra  sed  that  in  Poland  it  would 
allow  a  ler  diem  of  $25  per  day,  would 
that  be  J 11  the  report  required? 

Mr.  AI LOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  rield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  May  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  bedn 
on  his  fe  !t  for  a  long  time.  ^ 

The  S<  nator  from  Louisiana,  if  he  ap- 
plied to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  for  an  additional  allow- 
ance, of  course  would  have  to  submit 
proof  that  his  actual  expenses  were,  let 
us  say,  $  (0  a  day  In  that  country.  The 
Committ^  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, in  i  s  discretion,  could  allow  or  dis- 
allow thf  $20.  Presumably  the  commit- 
tee woult  allow  it. 

Mr.  ■Vi'ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
question  I  ask  is  this:  After  the  Com- 
mittee 01 1  Rules  and  Administration  de- 
cides to  allow  the  $20  per  diem,  under 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississipji,  is  that  all  which  is  to  be 
reported'  Is  the  report  only  on  the  per 
diem  alltwance?  Is  that  all  the  report 
to  be  ma  ie? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  report  re- 
quired is  a  report  of  what  the  Senator 
actually  drew  for  those  purposes. 

Mr.  •y^ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
would  b!  the  $20  per  diem,  with  no 
breakdovn?  Is  that  what  would  be  re- 
quired u  ider  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
would  have  to  prove  his  actual  expend- 
iture of  the  money,  before  he  would 
get  the  additional  allowance,  and  then 
he  woulc  report  whatever  sum  he  was 
allowed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
asking  atx)ut  the  report  which  would 
ultimatel  7  be  made  in  the  official  report 
to  the  Senate.  Would  this  be  itemized 
or  filed  iierely  as  a  $20  item? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  filed  in  any  way  except  as  a 
per  dien  for  Poland  for  the  Senator 
from  Lou  isiana,  allowed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ri  lies  and  Administration. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
answers   Jie  question  I  was  raising. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Severa  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SI  ENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The    I  RESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yields  to  the 
rom  Kentucky. 

S.  May  I  yield  to  the 
rom  Kentucky? 
RTON.  This  schedule  does 
not  alwais  work  out  fairly.  It  is  some- 
times a  little  low.  But  certainly  the 
schedule  which  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi lias  developed  and  read  to  us 
is  one  thit  applies,  as  I  understand,  to 
every  on;  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect.   May  I  make  one  exception?    The 
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committee  amendment  does  set  $12  as 
the  minimum. 

Mr.  MORTON.     In  this  country. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  any  country,  be- 
cause that  was  considered  the  minimum 
for  these  purposes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  But  those  who  travel 
with  the  State  Department  or  any  other 
department  use  that  schedule. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  They  use  that  sched- 
ule, and  most  of  them  are  $12  or  above. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  think  we  coxild  do 
the  same.  I  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  amendment. 

Would  the  proposed  amendment  ap- 
ply to  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  travel? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  it  applies  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  staff 
members  of  the  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Both  those  who  travel 
on  the  funds  of  the  various  departments, 
the  Defense  Department  or  the  State 
Department,  and  those  who  travel  on 
Senate  funds? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  that 
is  now  in  the  law  applies  to  funds  of  the 
Senate  and  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  appropriated  funds  we  have  for 
those  purposes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  legislation  like  this,  but  it  should 
apply  to  all  the  committees,  should  it 
not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  amendment  ap- 
plies to  all  Senate  committees. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  would  apply  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees,  too? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee draws  funds  from  the  State  De- 
partment, does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes;  that  Is  possible. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  is  not  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  exempted  under  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  is  possible. 
Mississippi  thinks  it  applies  to  all  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Do  I 
understand  the  Senator  to  say  that  the 
AppropriatiOTis  Committee  can  draw 
funds  from  the  State  Department  and 
it  would  be  exempt  under  the  proposed 
amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  thinks  it  would  be  covered  by 
the  amendment.  It  would  be  possible  to 
draw  those  funds,  but  they  would  still 
have  to  be  accounted  for  and  would  be 
covered  by  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  way  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sten- 
Kis]  to  sxispend  the  rule,  which  requires 
a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rule  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as  here- 
tofore explained. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
without  reading. 
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The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

-Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  603(b)  of  tbe  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954.  •■  amimrtert.  1b 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  last  een- 
tence  tliereof  a  new  sentence  as  foilows: 
'Such  consolidated  report,  in  tbe  case  of 
a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  shall  show,  In  addition  to  the 
Information  otherwise  required  to  be  In- 
cluded, the  total  amount  expended  for  each 
purpose  by  each  member  and  employee  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  covered  by  the  report, 
or  In  the  case  of  the  report  for  the  caleiular 
year  1960,  during  the  last  bIz  months  of  such 
year:  Prcfvidcd.  That  for  the  pvu-poses  of  any 
report  required  by  this  section,  a  statement 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  authorized  for  any  such  mem- 
ber or  employee  In  accordance  with  United 
States  Senate  Trmvel  Regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  shall  be  considered 
a  sufficient  Itemization  of  any  expenditures 
made  from  such   allowance.' 

"(b)  Each  Senate  member  of  the  United 
States  group  or  delegation  to  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ian's Oonferetxx,  the  Canada-United  States 
InterparUamentary  Qroup.  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Oroup.  or 
any  similar  Interparliamentary  group  of 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and 
each  employee  of  the  Senate,  by  whom  or  on 
whose  behalf  expenditures  are  made  from 
funds  appropriated  for  the  expenses  of  such 
group  or  delegation,  shall  file  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  an  Itemized  report  showing  all 
Buch  expendlttu-es  made  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  men[iber  or  employee  together  with  the 
purposes  of  the  expenditure,  Including  sub- 
sistence, transportation,  and  other  purposes. 
Within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ft>relgn  Relations  shall 
prepfU'e  consolidated  reports  showing  with 
respect  to  each  such  group  or  delegation  the 
total  amount  expended,  the  purposes  of  the 
expenditures,  the  amount  expended  for  each 
such  purpose,  the  names  of  the  members 
or  employees  by  or  on  behalf  of  whom  the 
expendlttn-es  were  made  and  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  or  on  behalf  of  each  member  or 
employee  for  each  such  purpose.  The  con- 
5.ulldated  reports  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of 
any  report  required  by  this  section,  a  state- 
ment of  the  total  amount  of  the  per  diem 
In  Ueti  of  rabctstence  authorized  for  any 
Buch  member  or  employee  in  accordance  with 
United  States  Senate  Travel  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  sufficient  itemization  of  any  ex- 
penditures made  from  such  allowance.  Each 
such  consolidated  report  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoNcaxsBioNAL  Rzcokd  within  ten  days 
after  receipt  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate. 

"(c)  Expenditures,  whether  from  foreign 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  or 
from  dollar  appropriations,  for  expenses  ot 
members  and  employees  of  committees  of 
the  Senate,  of  Joint  committees  whose  funds 
are  disbvirsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
or  of  the  Senate  group  or  delegation  of  any 
Interparliamentary  body.  Incurred  after  July 
1,  1960,  in  connection  with  travel  outside 
the  United  SUtes.  shall  be  authorized  only 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Travel  Regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate. 

"(d)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
use.  102)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragrai*  as  follows: 

•"Reports  erf  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
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ate  document,  and  contain  an  index  for  all 
but  salary  payments.' " 

Mr.  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.    Has  the 

Senator    from    Mississippi    offered   his 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OTTICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  offered  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  offer  my  amendment,  which 
I  send  to  the  desk,  designated  "&-13-60 — 
B,"  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  and  myself,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  just  offered  by  the 
Senator  f  rcHn  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  proper 
place  in  the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following : 

Sbc.  .  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
503(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Within  the  first  sixty  days  that  Congress 
is  in  session  in  each  calendar  year,  the 
chairman  of  each  such  committee  shall  pre- 
pare a  consolidated  report  showing  the  total 
Itemized  expenditures  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  of  the  committee  and  each 
subcommittee  thereof,  and  of  each  member 
and  employee  of  such  committee  or  sub- 
committee, and  shall  forward  such  consoli- 
dated report  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (If  the  committee  be  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  a  Joint  commit- 
tee whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  (If  the  committee  be 
a  Senate  committee  or  a  Joint  committee 
whose  funds  are  disbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate) ." 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  United  States 
group  or  delegation  to  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  NATO  Parliamentarian's 
Conference,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Group,  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group,  or  any 
similar  interparliamentary  group  of  which 
the  United  States  Is  a  member,  and  each 
employee  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  whom  or  on  whose  behalf 
expenditures  are  made  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  expenses  of  such  group  or  dele- 
gation, shall  file  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  case  of  Members  or  employees  of 
the  Senate,  or  with  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  case  of  Members  or  employees  of  the 
House,  an  itemized  repwrt  showing  all  such 
expenditures  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  each 
Member  or  employee  together  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  expenditure,  Including  lodg- 
ing, meals,  transportation,  and  other  pur- 
poexss.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  shall  prepare  consolidated  re- 
ports showing  with  respect  to  each  such 
group  or  delegation  the  total  amotint  ex- 
pended, the  purposes  of  the  expenditures,  the 
amount  expended  for  each  such  purpose,  the 
names  of  the  Members  or  employees  by  or  on 
behalf  of  whom  the  expenditures  were  made 
and  the  amount  e3q>ended  by  or  on  behalf  of 
each  Member  or  employee  for  each  such  pur- 
pose. The  consolidated  reports  prepared  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  filed  with  the 
ComnUttee  on  AppropriaUons  of  the  Senate 
and  the  consolidated  reports  prepared  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  of  the 
House.    Each  such  consolidated  report  shall 


be  printed  in  the  Conceessiokai.  Rxcokd 
within  ten  daya  after  receipt  by  the  Oom- 
radttee  on  Appn^irlations  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration  erf 
the  House. 

(c)  Section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2 
U.8.C.  102)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  tbe  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives under  this  section  shall  be  printed 
as  Senate  and  House  documents,  respec- 
Uvely." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
ammdment  is  printed  and  is  on  the  desk 
available  to  all  Senators.  Unless  some 
Senator  wishes  the  amendm^it  to  be 
read,  I  ask  that  the  reading  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  najrs  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware appUes  to  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  all  other  commit- 
tees? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
amendment  applies  to  all  committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  joint  committees  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  applies  to  all 
special  committees  which  are  appointed 
by  the  Vice  President  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House.  The  amendment  covers  all 
ccwnmittees  of  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  members.  It  covers  the  em- 
ployees of  all  such  committees,  and  the 
amendment  is  applicable  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  It  would  require 
an  itMnized  accounting  by  each  Mem- 
ber of  all  expenditures  of  either  dollars 
or  foreign  ciirrencies. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  certam 
rules  that  provide  that  the  Senate 
should  not  amend  the  House  rules. 
However,  I  point  out  that  what  we  are 
amending  tonigbt  is  a  section  of  the  law 
which  was  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate;  namely,  section  502(b) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  or  congressional  committees  may 
draw  under  this  act  upon  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Government  for  counter- 
part funds. 

We  are  not  amending  the  rules  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

The  law  was  passed  by  both  branches 
of  Congress.  It  is  a  part  of  the  law  and 
is  applicable  not  alone  to  the  Senate,  not 
alone  to  the  House,  but  to  Members  of 
Congress  as  a  whole,  the  legislative 
branch.  We  have  amended  that  law  on 
two  different  occasions. 

We  have  amended  that  law,  and  no 
Member  <rf  either  the  Senate  or  the  House 
has  raised  the  question  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  that  law  being  amended  as  it 
s^plies  to  botii  Houses  of  Congress.  We 
amended  the  law  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton].  We  required  a 
certain  accoxmting  of  counterpart  funds 
which  were  spent  by  the  congressional 
committees  in  both  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  That  amendment  was  not  ac- 
cepted in  its  entirety,  it  is  true.     The 
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House  rejected  a  part  of  it.  But  the 
HoiLse  did  not  reject  it  on  the  basis  that 
the  Senate  had  no  right  to  amend  it. 
It  rejected  it  on  the  basis  that  it  did 
not  lilce  the  substance  of  the  amendment. 
It  accepted  onJy  one  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Earlier  this  year,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  similar  amend- 
ment to  that  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  as  applying  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  By  a  rollcall  vote,  68  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  voted  for  it.  No  one 
voted  against  it.  No  one  raised  the  ques- 
tion then  as  to  the  impropriety  of  voting 
for  an  amendment  which  wjuld  apply  to 
the  House.  Included  in  the  list  of  those 
who  voted  for  that  amendment  were  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  ; 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden] 
was  absent,  but  he  was  recorded  in  the 
Senate  as  being  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment; the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONET] ;  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott].  They  voted  and  are 
so  recorded  in  the  Record  of  April  27, 
1960,  as  being  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  wishes  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
the  Senator's  amendment  prevailed? 

Mr.  WILEJLAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
Senate,  yes.  A  part  of  the  amendment 
prevailed  in  conference  which  would 
make  this  accounting  under  the  con- 
solidated report 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  last  amendment  that  the  Senator 
offered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  it 
was  a  part  of  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram which  was  adopted  April  27,  1960. 
and  when  that  amendment  came 
back 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  am  talking  about 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware offered  and  the  Senate  adopted 
about  a  month  ago.  It  went  to  confer- 
ence and  the  conferees  said,  "We  will  not 
accept  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Senate  dictating  to  the  House  what  its 
Members  shall  do."  Exactly  the  same 
thing  would  happen  again  if  we  accepted 
the  Senator's  amendment.  It  would  be 
taken  to  conference,  the  conferees  would 
disagree,  and  we  womd  surrender  and 
come  back  here  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
House  rejected  the  amendment  because 
it  did  not  want  to  render  any  accounting 
at  that  time.  However,  they  did  accept 
a  part  of  the  amendment. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  April  27,  1960, 
and  appears  on  page  8755  of  the  Record. 
Every  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  recorded  on  that  date  as 
being  in  favor  of  the  amendment  which 
would  lay  down  the  same  rules  we  are 
asking  be  laid  down  again  tonight  as  ap- 
plicable to  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. But  the  Ho'ise  accepted  only  that 
part  of  the  amendment  which  included 
the  dollar  accounting  as  well  as  a  foreign 
currency    accounting.      However,    they 
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question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
s  right  to  act. 
CJHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
yield? 

TT.I.TAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 

Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

CHAVEZ.      Irrespective    of    the 

of  the  House,  when  we  go  to 

we  do  so  with  the  expecta- 

everything  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  Williams]   wishes  must 

out.    We  have  to  act  as  a  body 

representatives  of  the  Senate  as 

That  is  the  whole  question  in 

V'e  might  agree   svith  the 
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to  agree  with  the  Senator  from 

and  did  agree  with  the  Senator 
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we  were  mistaken.    After  all. 

to  enact  a  law,  we  must  have  the 

of  both  Houses.    I  am  sorry, 

nany  instances  the  House  does 

with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

cannot  hold  it  up.    That  is  all 

to  it. 

n.T.TAMS    of    Delaware.      The 

may  not  disagree  this  time  if  the 

( idopts  the  amendment.  We  shall 

cross  that  bridge  when  we  reach 

the   House   rejected   the 

the  last  time,  a  great  deal 

in   the   past   few  weeks 

ihay  make  the  Members  of  the 

more  receptive  than  they  were  the 

There  is  no  use  denying  the 

there  have  recently  been  ex- 

glaring  abuses  in  this  con- 

We  should  send  the  bill  to  the 

the  amendment, 
out  one  other  point  in  favor  of 
to  show  that  there  can- 
valid  argument  raised  in  the 
There  are  now  pending  in  the 
3f    Representatives    nine    bills, 
of  which  proposes  to  amend 
to  require  complete  accounting 
expense  accounts.    All  of  these 
apply  to  the  Senate  as  well  as 
ouse  of  Representatives. 
CtHAVEZ.    I  believe  the  other  99 
of  the  Senate  try  to  be  just  as 
just  as  sincere,  and  just  as  can- 
other  Senator.    There  are  437 
of  the  House  of  Representa- 
!ow  can  we  say  that  the  only  one 
the  correct  attitude  on  this  sub- 
Senator  from  Delaware? 
COTTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 
COTTON.    I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
Delaware,  in  order  that  we  may 
(Jlear  understanding,  whether  the 
he  offers  is  a  substitute  for 
of   the   Senator   from 

[Mr.  STENNIS ]. 

TTiTiTAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 


the   amendment 
Mississl;  )pi 

Mr.  "V^ 
correct 

Mr. 
adopted 
the  bill 
features 
the 
correct? 

Mr.  >A  TI.I.IAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  my 
amendn  ent  is  an  entire  substitute. 

Mr.  C  OTTON.  It  provides  for  a  com- 
plete, full,  and  public  accounting  by 
every  in  iividual  and  by  every  committee 


COTTON.   So  if  his  amendment  is 

there  will  not  be  carried  into 

any  of  the  schedules  and  other 

contained  in  the  amendment  of 

Senjator  from  Mississippi.     Is  that 


in  both  Houses,  both  within  and  without 
the  United  States.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  If  a  Member  of  Congress  or  an 
employee  of  a  committee  is  in  a  certain 
country  and  he  has  a  bona  fide  expen.se 
of  $5  or  $15,  my  amendment  provides  for 
reimbursement  of  that  amount.  There 
is  much  general  good  derived  from  con- 
gressional travel.  I  am  not  criticizing 
that  at  all.  I  believe  that  the  commit- 
ments of  the  U.S.  Grovernment  in  foreign 
countries  make  it  essential  for  Members 
of  Congress  on  occasion  l-o  make  the.<>e 
oflQcial  trips. 

I  am  in  favor  of  having  these  official 
expenditures  of  the  individuals  involved 
paid  by  the  U.S.  Government.  They 
should  have  the  expenditures  reim- 
bursed; they  should  not  be  required  to 
pay  them  out  of  their  own  pockets  pro- 
vided they  are  bona  fide  expenses. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  realize 
that  we  are  not  spending  our  own  money 
on  this  travel.  We  are  spending  money 
belonging  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  coun- 
try. They  are  entitled  to  an  accounting 
as  to  how  their  money  is  being  spent. 
That  is  all  I  am  asking  for  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  am  asking  for  an  accounting. 
The  amendment  would  cover  the  full 
amount  which  is  necessary  for  these  offi- 
cials to  spend.  It  would  cover  all  ex- 
penditures, but  would  require  an  ac- 
counting from  every  committee  and 
every  Member  of  Congress,  both  with  re- 
spect to  counterpart  funds  and  dollar 
expenditures. 

Certainly  that  accounting  should  be 
made.  A  great  deal  of  criticism  which  is 
leveled  at  official  travel  results  from  a  few 
isolated  cases  of  abuse.  Once  all  this  is 
put  out  in  the  open,  I  am  not  the  least  bit 
concerned  that  the  public  will  not  ap- 
prove of  this  travel.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  there  are  cases  in  which  v^Tongs  are 
committed,  they  should  be  criticized. 
When  we  put  this  information  out  to 
public  scrutiny,  we  will  not  have  any 
trouble  with  further  abuses. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  yield  on 
this  question  before  we  go  to  conference. 
I  say,  again,  nine  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
all  of  which  are  now  pending  over  there, 
and  not  one  of  those  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  excludes  the  Senate.  Every 
one  of  the  nine  bills  introduced  in  the 
House  proposes  to  make  the  law  appli- 
cable to  both  Houses  of  Congress;  they 
would  amend  the  law  as  to  both  Houses. 

This  procedure  has  been  followed  time 
and  time  again.  "Rie  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  made  an  excel- 
lent argument  in  support  of  my  amend- 
ment. Why  should  we  single  out  the 
Senate  and  say  that  we  will  have  dif- 
ferent rules  for  the  U.S.  Senate?  There 
are  some  joint  committees  involved,  too. 
Why  should  the  Members  of  the  House 
not  render  an  accounting  of  their  ex- 
penses while  traveling  abroad? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  the  Senator  is 
doing  in  effect,  is  saying  that  even 
though  the  rules  may  be  excessive  In  the 
other  body,  we  must  go  along  with  them. 
I  do  not  believe  any  Senator  agrees  with 
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that  contention.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  answer  a  few  questions. 
Will  he  join  me  in  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  for  a  reporting  on  counter- 
part funds? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
already  in  section  502(b).  We  do  not 
need  to  have  an  amendment  on  that 
point.  It  is  already  in  the  law,  and  an 
itemized  accounting  will  be  required  if 
you  will  support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  amend  the  law,  why  does  he  not  wi<^>^ 
to  put  such  a  provision  in  the  law' 
Would  he  be  willing  to  ask  the  Senate, 
since  he  has  already  had  the  yeas  and 
nays  ordered  on  the  amendment,  to  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  line  22  an  amend- 
ment to  read  "including  funds  expended 
from  counterpart  funds"? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  thinks  it  is  necessary,  yes. 
However,  if  the  Senator  will  get  a  copy 
of  section  502  he  wiU  note  that  it  was 
amended  in  1958  to  include  an  account- 
ing of  counterpart  funds.  It  was 
amended  in  1960.  on  the  27th  day  of 
April,  to  include  dollar  expenditures. 
That  provision  is  already  in  the  law.  At 
the  time  I  offered  my  amendment  on 
April  27,  1960,  there  was  included  the 
provision  for  dollar  funds.  That  part 
was  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Why  should  we  put  Into  the 
law  something  that  is  already  there?  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  do  it.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Will  the  Senator  agree 
that  it  is  not  effective,  because  it  was 
not  reported,  and  therefore  we  put  it  into 
the  law  in  a  way  in  which  it  should  be? 
I  have  voted  for  every  one  of  these 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  offered  since  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  about  6  years.  There  is 
another  way  in  which  his  amendment  is 
defective.  If  he  will  turn  to  page  4  of 
his  amendment  he  will  find  the  words: 

Reports  of  t^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepreseutatives 
under  this  section  shall  be  printed  as  Senate 
and  House  documents,  respectively. 

No  mention  is  made  that  they  shall 
contain  an  index,  so  that  anyone  who  is 
looking  for  something  can  find  it. 

My  position  is  clear.  I  shall  support 
the  chairman  of  my  committee,  because 
we  have  gone  to  the  House  enough  times 
on  this  matter  and  have  come  home  with 
nothing. 

I  am  sorry  about  the  order  of  things 
here.  I  would  rather  support  our 
amendment  first  and  then  support,  if  I 
had  to.  the  ameodment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted  the  Senator  need 
not  worry  that  there  will  not  be  a  full 
accounting.  The  law  already  provides 
for  an  accounting  in  a  consolidated  re- 
turn— that  is  the  way  it  reads — for  ap- 
propriated dollars  and  counterpart 
funds.  This  was  provided  for  in  previous 
amendments.  This  year  we  included 
not  only  foreign  currencies  but  also  dol- 
lar appropriations.  I  repeat,  it  Is  al- 
ready In  the  law  that  these  reports  shall 
be  published  in  tiie  Congressional  Rec- 


ord within  10  days  after  receipt  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration of  the  House  on  a  consoli- 
dated basis. 

My  amendment  provides  for  an  item- 
ized breakdo«7i  and  the  publication 
thereof  by  names  of  Members. 

While  the  amendment  does  not  pro- 
vide for  an  index,  if  the  reports  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  we 
shall  not  need  an  index.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves.  That  is  not  a  valid  argument. 
If  the  committee  felt  the  amendment 
'acked  a  few  words,  they  could  very 
ea.iily  have  been  added  :xi  committee  or 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 
ator to  accept  an  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  get  the  Legislative  Counsel 
to  say  it  is  necessary,  I  will  accept  it. 
However,  Mr.  Pinion,  of  the  legislative 
counsel's  office,  has  told  me  that  it  is 
not  necessary.  That  office  has  worked 
on  the  problem  for  4  or  5  days,  and 
members  of  the  staff  may  be  as  familiar 
with  the  subject  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment,  which  does  not  refer  at 
all  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  there  is  no  limit  what- 
soever, so  long  as  a  proper  itemization  is 
made,  on  what  a  Senator  can  spend  a 
day,  whether  he  is  traveling  within  the 
United  States  or  outside.  As  I  read  the 
amendment,  he  can  spend  $100  a  day, 
so  long  as  he  reports  his  expenditures 
item  by  item  and  has  them  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 
This  amendment  does  not  modify  that. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  do  it.  all  right; 
but  he  will  not  find  many  Members  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate,  If  the  amoimt 
is  to  be  published  in  the  CowcREssioifAL 
Record,  spending  $100  a  day. 

If  the  Senate  rejects  this  amendment, 
it  will  be  saying  that  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  can  spend  $500 
a  day,  and  we  do  not  care.  There  would 
be  no  required  accounting  under  the 
committee  proposal. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Our  amendment 
limits  reimbursement  for  travel  within 
the  United  States  to  a  p)er  diem  of  $12  a 
day.  It  limits  the  travel  expense  to  the 
same  schedule  as  that  of  every  employee 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  It  is  a  schedule 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  TTie 
study  estimates  the  price  of  an  average 
room  with  bath  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

I  say  that  our  amendment  Is  much 
better  drafted.  I  do  not  want  to  be  run- 
ning around  with  a  lead  p>encil  and  little 
black  book;  and  every  time  I  spend  25 
cents  for  a  taxi,  to  write  down  the 
amount  in  the  little  black  book,  and  then 
try  to  translate  liras,  cruzeiros,  pesos,  or 
guilders,  or  whatever  other  kind  of  cur- 
rency it  may  be,  Into  dollars  to  be  shown 
cMi  my  expense  account. 

We  have  a  limit  on  our  per  diem.  We 
are  allowed  so  much  a  day.  We  are  going 
to  lose  money  anyway.  I  would  rather 
lose  more  money  than  to  fiddle  around 


keeping  books  when  I  ought  to  be  work- 
ing. I  do  not  want  to  have  to  figure 
whether  I  paid  a  waiter  or  a  taxi  driver 
50  cents. 

The  amendment  which  the  committee 
has  presented  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  conforms  with  the  practice 
which  was  established  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  which  was  initiated 
by  Bob  La  Pollette. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  it  did  not 
affect  a  line  in  the  House  rules.  A  pro- 
vision was  put  into  the  Senate  rules  by 
the  Senate.  Then  it  was  put  into  the 
House  rules  by  the  House.  Had  it  been 
handled  otherwise,  the  House  \,'ould  not 
have  touched  the  bill. 

Historically,  from  the  establishment  of 
these  two  great  bodies,  each  has  let  the 
other  be  the  judge  of  its  own  Members' 
conduct  and  of  its  own  rules. 

If  we  want  legislation,  if  we  want  to 
limit  expenditures  to  a  reasonable 
amount  and  say  that  the  reports  are  to 
be  published,  I  believe  we  should  accept 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee and  reject  the  Williams  amend- 
ment, which  has  an  unlimited  ceiling,  so 
long  as  a  Senator  prepares  a  proper  ex- 
pense account  and  turns  it  in,  and  writes 
it  up  for  $100  or  $200. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  made  much  about  items  of  25  cents 
or  50  cents.  He  has  complained  that  this 
amendment  has  no  limit.  Yet  he  wants 
no  limit  and  no  accoimting  in  the  House. 
Under  his  amendment  there  is  no  limit 
for  the  House  at  all.  If  a  joint  commit- 
tee is  involved  and  a  House  Member 
spends  $400  a  night,  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  says  it  Is  none  of 
the  Senate's  business. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield 
to  permit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
for  a  limitatlMi  of  time,  so  as  to  enable 
the  Senate  to  vote  on  this  question? 
Would  the  Senator  agree  to  20  minutes 
on  a  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
shall  not  delay  the  Senate  unnecessarily. 
Several  Senators  desire  to  have  me  yield 
to  them  so  I  would  not  want  to  haye  the 
time  limited.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
finish  the  bill  tonight  or  to  have  it  go 
over  until  tomorrow,  either  procedure  is 
satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  the  question  tonight.  I 
think  the  procedure  is  ridiculous.  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  be  cotmted. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  too 
am  willing  to  vote  tonight. 

We  are  not  amending  the  rules  of  the 
House.  The  objection  being  made  is 
that  the  Senate  has  no  right  to  amend 
the  rules  of  the  House.  We  do  not 
touch  the  rules  of  the  House.  We  do 
not  touch  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  We 
Bie  amending  a  law  which  was  passed 
by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
was  signed  by  the  President.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  rules  of  either 
body.    It  has  no  reference  to  the  rules. 
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Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  do  not 
amend  the  rules  which  provide  the  pres- 
ent per  diem  for  congressional  commit- 
tees so  far  as  travel  in  the  United  States 
is  concerned.  That  provision  under 
both  amendments  is  left  the  same  as  it 
is  now. 

Under  section  3  of  my  amendment,  the 
same  per  diem  is  still  carried.  It  does 
not  change  the  rules  so  far  as  foreign 
travel  is  ccaicemed  except  that  we  say 
that  the  Member  when  he  c<xnes  back 
must  render  an  itemized  accounting  and 
that  the  Itemized  report  be  public 
Information. 

Under  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  committee,  as  I  luiderstand  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, a  committee  can  go  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  if  it  can  persuade 
the  Rules  Committee  that  in  a  certain 
country  the  per  diem  should  be  $20  a 
day  and  can  get  a  rule  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  it  will  allow  $20  a 
day  in  X  country,  then  that  is  all  the 
accounting  which  is  necessary  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  decidedly  in  error. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  wait.  I 
said  I  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  answer  this  question  and 
then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  said  that  should  a 
Senator  have  an  actual  per  diem  ex- 
pense in  coimtry  X  of  $20,  and  the 
schedule  allowed  but  $15,  and  If  the 
Senator  went  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  proved 
his  case  for  the  additional  $5,  then  the 
committee  in  Its  discretion  could  allow 
the  extra  $5,  in  which  event  the  Senator 
would,  of  course,  have  to  report  the  $20, 
as  in  all  such  cases- 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  would  the  proof 
in  such  a  case  consist  of?  Vouchers? 
Receipts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assume  that  if  a  Sen- 
ator went  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  and  stated  as  a  fact 
that  his  expenditure  was  $20  in  the  coun- 
try he  visited,  his  statement  would  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  think 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration will  be  very  bxisy. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  complete  my 
thought? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  asked  the  question 
because  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
pointed  out  that  under  the  Senator's 
amendment  there  would  be  no  limita- 
tion; that  it  would  be  necessary  to  file 
vouchers  and  receipts;  and  that  that 
would  be  too  great  a  burden  and  too  lib- 
eral a  rule  to  adopt. 

I  point  out  that  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  indicates  that 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  proposal 
are  similar  to  the  ones  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  objects  as  being  in 
the  pnHX>6al  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. 
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T^ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  said 

would  be  no  limit.    Under  this 

which  I  now  c^er  Senators 

hjtve  to  do  as  they  do  at  the  pres- 

;  namely,  justify  their  expendi- 

the  chairmen  of  the  respective 

After  they  justify  their  ex- 

the  respective  committees,  the 

then  report  in  the  Congres- 

I^ECORD  an  itemized  account  of  all 

I  cannot  conceive  of 

of  a  cwnmittee  approving 

allowance  with  no  limit.    Re- 

the  Information  is  all  to  be  pub- 

the  Congressional  Record  and 

to  the  American  people.    Once 

are   published,   I   do   not 

shall  be  bothered  with  abuse. 

as  the  argimient  is  concerned 

would  be  too  much  trouble  for  a 

of  Congress  to  make  an  itemized 

expenditures,  let  us  not  forget 

demand  the  same  kind  of  ac- 

from    every    businessman    in 

when  he  deducts  such  expenses 

income  tax. 

more  of  a  burden  on  Members 
to  keep  track  of  their  ex- 
a  trip  so  that  when  they  re- 
can  render  an  accounting  to 
than  it  is  to  demand  that 
keep  an  account  of  their 
and  render  it  to  Uncle  Sam. 
considered  a  burden  for  Mem- 
Dongress  to  make  such  a  report 
do  us  good  to  consider  the  bur- 
is  placed  upon  the  ttixpayers. 
SALTONSTALL.     Mr.    President, 

Senator  yield? 
WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 
SALTONSTALL.     It  seems  to  me 
gjetting  away  from  the  point.    The 
that  it  is  desired  to  have  every 
who  makes  a  trip,  whether  in- 
outside   the   United    States,   to 
report.    Whether  he  spends  $12 
$16  a  day  is  for  him  to  decide, 
the  Senator  from   Oklahoma 
]  were  in  the  Chamber, 
speaking  as  one  Senator  who 
for   several   weeks   in   the 
the  La  FoUette-Monroney  re- 
bill,  I  know  it  was  made 
clear  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
Bob  La  FoUette,  that  the  rules 
Senate  were  intended  to  cover 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  it 
the  intention  to  Interfere  with 

or  vice  versa. 

s  not  a  general  law;  it  is  a  ques- 

he  rules  of  the  Senate.    We  can 

rules  only  to  ourselves. 

extinguished  Senator  from  E>ela- 

I  have  disciissed  this  question 

several   times.    It  seems  to 

a  question  of  half  a  loaf  being 

han  no  bread.     I  have  sat   in 

cpmmittees  of  conference  on  the 

appropriation  bill.     On  sub- 

thls  nature,  when  we  have  tried 

he  House  what  to  do,  they  are 

4damant. 

we  are  now  trying  to  do  is  to 

so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 

we  will   report  what  we  have 

Whether  it  is  $10  or  $20,  it  seems 

s  immaterial.    The  question  Is, 

make  a  report,  and  make  it 

That  is  what  the  ^nator  from 


o- 
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we 


Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  ]  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish.  It  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Etelaware  (Mr.  Williams! 
wants  to  do.  But  he  is  making  it  im- 
possible to  do  it,  because  if  the  Senate 
adopts  his  proposal,  then,  as  I  told  him 
in  conversation  2  days  ago,  we  will  not 
get  anywhere  in  conference  with  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  want  to  get 
half  a  loaf  of  bread,  rather  than  no  loaf. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  a  moment  I  shall  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico;  but  first 
I  wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  He  has  referred  to  the 
La  FoUette-Monroney  Reorganization 
Act. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
emphasized  the  fact  that  each  branch  of 
Congress — the  House  and  the  Senate — 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  establish  its 
own  rules.    I  recognize  that  p>oint. 

But  I  point  out  that  this  amendment 
does  not  touch  the  rules  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  It  would  be  an 
amendment  to  a  law  which  was  passed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  This  law 
has  (aeen  amended  at  least  twice. 

I  respect  the  rights  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  but  neither  body  is  a  pri- 
vate club  supported  by  dues  paid  by  its 
own  Members.  Each  House  is  a  group 
of  elected  public  ofBcials,  working  for 
the  American  taxpayers,  and  paid  by  the 
funds  of  the  American  taxpayers.  Why 
should  we  not  render  an  accounting  of 
our  expenditures?  Why  should  we  say 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  Senate,  are 
willing  to  vote  tonight  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  should  not  make  an  ac- 
counting? 

If  this  amendment  goes  to  conference, 
I  recognize  that  the  House  conferees 
may  try  to  deadlock  the  conference 
rather  than  accept  the  amendment. 

If  some  Mem(t)ers  are  so  insistent  that 
they  will  not  render  an  accounting  to 
the  taxpayers  who  provide  the  funds  we 
use,  if  the  House  conferees  wish  to  dis- 
agree in  conference  and  let  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  be  tied  up,  all  that 
we  will  be  doing  is  tying  up  our  own 
payroll.  If  Members  do  not  wish  the 
public  to  know  how  they  are  spending 
the  taxpayers'  funds  on  these  trips  we 
should  have  our  pay  stopped  until  we 
become  more  considerate. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  the  legis- 
lative appropriation  bill  tied  up  if  that  is 
the  situation.  Why  should  we  not  try 
this  proposal  in  conference? 

I  certainly  would  like  to  see  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  voted 
unanimously  on  April  27  on  a  roUcall 
vote  for  this  same  proposal,  take  that 
position  again  here  tonight.  Certainly, 
what  has  happened  since  April  27  has 
not  changed  the  opinion  of  any  Member 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  an  account- 
ing made  of  these  expenditures.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  be  even  more  con- 
cerned now  than  we  were  then.  These 
recent  disclosures  of  abuse  are  a  reflec- 
tion on  us  all  unless  we  act  to  stop 
them. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield, 
briefly? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First,  although 
this  may  be  a  general  law,  it  would  not 
be  effective  unless  the  rules  of  the  com- 
mittees and  the  rules  of  the  Senate  put  it 
into  effect;  second,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  composed  of  grovra  men  and 
women  who  are  determined  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  opposed  to  the  rights  of  the 
Senate. 

If  we  include  this  provision,  inasmuch 
as  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  must 
be  enacted,  and  we  must  arrive  at  a 
compromise,  we  cannot  do  that  if  we  re- 
main firm  on  this  item;  and  in  that 
event  there  would  be  no  funds  with 
which  to  operate  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  both  of 
these  amendments  require  each  Member 
who  travels  to  make  a  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  who  then 
will  make  a  consolidated  report  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  believe. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  will  they  be  re- 
quired to  make  the  report?  If  I  were  the 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  15  or  20 
members,  all  of  whom  were  taking  a  for- 
eign trip,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  respon- 
sible for  having  each  one  make  his  re- 
port. 

No  penalty  is  called  for  by  these 
amendments.  Are  the  Members  sup- 
posed to  pay  their  own  expenses  in  ad- 
vance, and  later  be  reimbursed,  wjien 
they  make  their  report?  How  would 
that  matter  be  handled? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
provision  requires  a  report.  If  the 
amendment  is  adopted  and  is  enacted 
into  law,  and  if  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— to  cite  an  extreme  case — drew 
$1,000  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  coun- 
terpart funds  in  France,  let  us  say,  and 
upon  his  return  flatly  refused  to  render 
any  accounting,  that  refusal  would  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record 
within  10  days  after  the  report  was  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  of  the  conunittee  must  receive 
the  information  from  the  Members 
within  60  days  after  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress  or  report  their 
refusal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  perhaps  only  two  of 
the  Senators  in  the  group  would  be  mem- 
bers of,  let  us  say,  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  and  perhaps  the  other  Senators 
who  were  making  the  trip  would  be 
traveling  in  connection  with  other  Sen- 
ate business.  Yet  the  chairman  would 
be  held  responsible  in  case  certain  Mem- 
bers failed  to  make  their  reports.  How 
would  the  chairman  be  able  to  "get  off 
the  hook?" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Pre- 
sumably the  entire  trip  would  be  taken 
under  the  authority  of  the  committee 
in  question — for  instance,  let  us  say,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If,  fol- 
lowing their  return  from  the  trip,  one  of 
the  Members  refused  to  make  his  report 


to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  chairman  would  report, 
"I  have  waited  60  days  after  the  return 
of  the  Members  who  made  the  trip,  and 
Member  so-and-so  has  refused  to  make 
any  reporting  to  me."  That  informa- 
tion would  be  published  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  he  could  then  be 
called  to  account  by  either  the  House 
or  Senate  as  the  case  may  be. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  any  particu- 
lar Member  of  the  Senate  or  any  par- 
ticular Member  of  the  House  attempting 
this  because  under  this  amendment  the 
chairmsm  of  the  committee  would  report 
that  the  Member  who  refused  to  make 
the  report  had  drawn  "X"  amount  of 
money  in  a  certain  country  or  countries 
but  had  refused  to  render  any  report; 
then  that  information  would  be  reported 
not  only  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House 
but  also  to  all  the  American  people 
through  the  Congressional  Record. 

Under  either  amendment  I  am  not  con- 
cerned that  Members  of  Congress  who 
returned  from  such  a  trip  would  make 
necessary  the  publication  of  a  notice 
that  they  had  spent  the  equivalent,  let  us 
say,  of  $1,000  in  a  certain  country  with 
the  notation,  "I  flatly  refuse  to  make  any 
accounting  of  how  I  spent  it."  If  so, 
we  would  have  to  handle  that  situation 
when  it  happened. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  agree  that  if  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  had  waited  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  for  reasonable  reports  to 
be  made  to  him — and,  for  Instance,  if 
20  Members  were  on  a  bus,  I  suppose  each 
would  pay  one-twentieth  of  the  bus  ex- 
pense, and  would  include  that  part  in 
his  report — but,  at  any  rate,  after  wait- 
ing a  reasonable  length  of  time,  if  some 
of  the  Members  who  had  been  traveling 
refused  to  make  their  reports,  then,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, would  the  chairman — for  instance, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — be  acting  properly  if  he  re- 
ported which  ones  had  made  their  re- 
ports, and  then  said,  "Such-and-such 
Members  received  so  much  money,  but 
have  declined  to  account  for  it." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  only  report  he  could  make. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Because  the  chairman 
could  not  be  held  responsible,  when  he 
does  not  have  any  authority  over  such 
Members. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly he  does  not.  But  this  amendment 
states  that  each  Member  would  be  re- 
quired to  submit  his  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  within  60  days 
after  the  convening  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress;  and,  10  days  later  the  chair- 
man would  submit  the  report  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Congressional  Record.  If 
any  member  of  a  committee  of  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  were  so  arrogant 
that  after  spending  $100  or  $1,000  he 
would  refuse  to  make  the  required  re- 
port, the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  not  be  responsible  for  his  refusal 
but  would  merely  report  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House;  and 
we  think  that  would  take  care  of  the 
matter  because  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  has  authority  to  discipline  its  own 
Members. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  chairmen  of 
the  responsible  committees  will  be  glad 
to  have  in  the  Record  the  statements  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
have  the  same  understanding,  in  case 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  who  traveled 
declined  or  failed  to  make  the  report  to 
the  proper  person? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  say  it  would  certainly 
be  his  opinion 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  jrield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  Senator  guilty  of 
such  conduct  would  be  violating  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
If  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
be  the  law.  and  I  certainly  think  Sen- 
ators will  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  be  true  of 
either  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  that  would  be 
true  of  either  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
three  questions  of  the  Senator  for  clar- 
ification. The  first  question  is  this:  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi applies  only  to  the  Senate,  and 
not  to  the  House.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  applies  both 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  major  difference  between  the  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  provision  really 
would  become  law  permanently. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  third  question  is 
this:  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  sets  no  limitation,  such 
as  per  diem;  it  requires  only  that  what 
a  Member  of  Congress  spends  be  re- 
Ewrted.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  Member  of  Con- 
gress could  go  to  the  Claridge  in  London, 
at  $30  a  day;  he  could  go  to  the  Dor- 
chester, at  $20  a  day;  or  to  the  Savoy,  at 
$40  a  day;  or  he  could  go  to  some  other 
hotel,  and  be  reimbursed  for  only  $15  a 
day.  It  does  not  make  any  difference,  so 
long  as  that  Member  of  Congress  reports 
the  full  amount.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSE^sT.  Under  the  sonend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
there  is  a  $12  per  diem  limitation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi can  explain  his  own  amendment. 
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but  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered 
retains  the  existinsr  law  with  respect  to 
the  $12  per  diem  limitation  within  the 
United  States.  We  do  not  chance  that  at 
all.  It  is  retained.  On  expenditures 
made  in  foreign  countries  under  exist- 
ing law  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
amount  which  may  be  spent  by  Members 
of  Congress.  A  Member  of  Congress 
could,  imder  existing  law,  go  to  any  one 
of  the  three  hotels  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned. Not  only  that,  but  rather  than 
get  a  room  he  could  ask  for  the  presiden- 
tial suite  and  charge  the  $100  a  day  to 
the  taxpayers,  and  no  one  would  know 
about  It.    No  accounting  is  now  required. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But.  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, it  would  be  all  right  so  long  as  he 
reported  it.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  My 
amendment  takes  care  of  excessive 
charges  by  requiring  that  they  be  re- 
ported. However,  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  placing  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  per  diem  allowance  if  it 
is  thought  to  be  necessary.  I  think  the 
heart  of  the  question  is  that  we  get  a 
proper  accoimtlng  for  the  public.  If 
there  is  a  proper  accounting  and  every 
Member  has  to  account  for  all  such  ex- 
penditures to  the  people  back  home,  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  not  be  staying  at 
many  $50-  and  $100-a-day  hotels,  nor 
will  there  be  many  other  unnecessary 
expenditures. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may 
propoimd  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  there  be  a  vote  after  a  5-minute 
debate  on  each  side? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] .  Let  me  yield  first 
to  those  Senators. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor can  yield  to  them  under  the  5-min- 
ute limitation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  prom- 
ised to  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena- 
tor can  yield  to  him.  The  Senator  will 
have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
know  for  what  they  wish  me  to  yield.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AiKXN].  Then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio   [Mr.  Lausche  J. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  because  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  the  only  one  that  would  work, 
because  it  applies  to  committees  made 
up  of  House  and  Senate  Members.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  require  that  half 
of  those  Members  make  individual  re- 
ports, and  not  require  the  other  half  of 
the  Members  to  do  so.  I  think,  with 
respect  to  the  joint  committees  referred 
to,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  them  vm- 
der  the  same  rule  when  they  travel  on 
the  same  bus  or  plane.  Otherwise,  half 
of  them  would  say.  "We  do  not  make 
any  reports,"  and  perhaps  the  other  half 
would  have  to  pay  the  whole  bill,  for  all 
we  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  that 
is  not  done  there  may  be  a  limitation 
of  $12  per  diem  applying  to  Members  of 
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,  and  Members  of  the  House 
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rliles   for    either    branch.     Let 

render  an  itemized  account- 

their  expenditures. 

rield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

].    Then  I  shall  be  ready 

far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  refer- 

been  made  to  the  La  Follette- 

Reorganization    Act,    which 

that  each  of  the  two  Houses 

vested  with  the  right  of  de- 

the  expenditures  of  their  own 

and    Members.      The    study 

made  of  that  subject  prob- 

that  conclusion.    However, 

ike  to  point  out  that  whenever 

of  the  Senate  demeans  hlm- 

with  respect   to  public 

makes  no  difference  what  the 

Monroney  declaration  was — 

of  that  misconduct  falls  upon 

of  the  Congress. 

LLIAMS  of  Delaware.    That  is 

It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

On  the  other  hand, 
and  extravagant  ex- 
are  made  by  a  Member  of 
.  that  same  odium  falls  upon 
of  the  Senate. 

has  been  loaded  with  ques- 
as.  "Why  does  not  Congress 
about  this  problem?"    In 
,  the  effort  made  by  the  Sen- 
Delaware  is  to  reach  to  the 
El  very  critical  problem.    That 
problem  will  not  be  lessened  by 
made  in  the  Senate  that 
The  people  of  the 
^ant  some  care  in  the  si)ending 
money  on  trips  which  we  are 
iround  the  world.     If  there  Is 
here  to  support  the  fearless 
from    Delaware — and    I    think 
be  others — I  am  prepared  to 
Lim.    I  want  to  commend  him 
unending,     unflinching     fight 
has  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
after  day  in  trying  to  main- 
and  protect  the  taxpayers 


every  Me  nber 

Mr.  W 
correct 

Mr. 

when  unjjustified 
penditurf  s 
the  Houqe 
Members 

My 
tions 

do  something 
my  opinii  )n 
ator  from 
roots  of 
critical 
declarations 

con  sequential. 
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LLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  the 

however,  I  ask  unanimous 

,hat   there  be   printed  at  this 

the  Record  an  explanation  of 

amen  Iment  as  furnished  by  the  legis- 

coi  nsel. 

jeing  no  objection,  the  state- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
follows : 


a; 


ss 


EaPLANATioN  or  Amendment 


airendment   adds   a   new   section    to 
Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section 
orm  of  an  amendment  to  section 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
Section   502(b)    requires  that 
and    employees    of    congressional 
making    foreign    currency    ex- 
file    Itemized    reports    with    the 
of  their  committees  showing  the 
iknd  purposes  of  the  expenditures. 
amendment  adopted  earlier  this 
reports  must   also    Include   any 
from  appropriated  dollars  made 
o  a  committee  or  to  its  members 
for  expenses  of  foreign  travel. 
by  Individual  members  and  em- 
required  to  be  consolidated  so 


as  to  show  the  total  amount  of  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  committee  for  each  pur- 
pwse.  The  consolidated  report  must  be  filed 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  during  the  first  60  days 
of  each  calendar  year,  and  Is  then  required 
to  be  published  in  the  CoMcaxasJONAL  Rec- 
ord. At  the  present  time,  the  consolidated 
reports  are  not  required  to  contain  the  names 
of  the  individual  members  and  employees  In- 
curring the  expenses.  Under  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b).  consolidated  re- 
ports in  addition  to  showing  the  amounts 
spent  for  each  purpose  by  the  committee, 
would  be  required  to  show  the  total  amount 
expended  by  each  member  and  employee  for 
each  purpose. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  amendment  would 
require  reporting,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
U.S.  delegations  to  Interparliamentary 
bodies,  such  as  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
and  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference. 
Since  these  delegations  are  not  committees 
within  the  meaning  of  section  502(b),  the 
reporting  requirements  of  such  sections  are 
not  applicable  to  them. 

These  groups  are  not  authorized  to  spend 
counterpart  funds,  but  receive  regular  ap- 
propriations for  their  expenses.  Subsection 
(b)  of  the  amendment  would  require  re- 
ports of  all  expenditures  from  these  appro- 
priations to  be  made  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  in  the  case  of  Senate  Members  and 
employees,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  in 
the  case  of  House  Members  and  employees. 
The.<'.e  consolidated  reports,  showing  an  Item- 
ized breakdown  as  described  above,  would 
then  be  filed  by  the  chairman  of  those  com- 
mittees and  would  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Subsection  ic)  of  the  amendment  amends 
section  60  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (2  U.S.C. 
102).  Section  60  provides  for  the  filing  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Cleric  of 
the  House  with  the  respective  Houses  of 
annual  reports  containing  certain  informa- 
tion, Including  detailed  statements  of  con- 
tingent fund  expenditures.  TTie  report  filed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  has  in  the 
past  been  published  as  a  public  document. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  for  the  past 
several  years  there  has  been  no  such  publi- 
cation In  the  case  of  the  House.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  no  change  In  Senate 
practice  but  would  require  that  the  report 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be  published  in 
similar  fashion. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  a  moment  to  summarize.  We  be- 
lieve the  amendment  we  have  offered  is 
the  only  practical  way  to  get  at  this  prob- 
lem. The  only  way  for  the  Senate  to 
cover  the  question  is  to  adopt  this  rule. 
Dollars  and  amounts,  and  variations  of 
schedules,  are  not  important.  The 
major  consideration  is  the  adoption  of 
a  rule  of  conduct  that  will  be  the  law 
of  the  land,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  as 
Members  of  this  body. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  will  still  have 
abundant  authority  to  revise  the 
schedule  upward  in  order  to  take  care 
of  any  real  need,  not  only  as  to  indi- 
viduals, but  it  will  be  able  to  revise 
schedules  upward  before  they  go  into 
operation  under  the  present  rules  of  the 
Senate  and  under  the  amendment. 

So,  in  our  opinion,  though  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  outlined  is  true, 
the  only  proper  procedure  that  can  pre- 
vail   is    adoption    of    our    amendment, 
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which  applies  to  the  Senate.  Then  the 
House  can  devise  its  own  rule  as  it  may 
see  fit. 

The  Senate  must  not  stumble  over 
theories  and  items  of  figures.  Let  us 
adopt  the  amendment  so  that  we  may 
have  a  rule  and  guide,  which  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  may  re- 
vise in  any  way  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  a  measure  apply  to  both 
Houses.  We  tried  that  2  or  3  times  be- 
fore.       

Mr.  STENNIS.    A  number  of  times. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  conferees  have 
returned  from  the  conference  unable  to 
accomplish  anything,  because  the  House 
was  not  willing  to  accept  the  proposal. 
It  seems  to  me  the  only  way  we  can 
surely  get  something  done  is  to  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  anything  done  with 
assurance  is  to  support  the  amendment, 
in  the  hope  that  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence the  House  will  be  willing  to  expand 
it.  with  the  knowledge  that  if  the  House 
conferees  will  not  agree  we  shall  at  least 
have  made  a  beginning  in  behalf  of  the 
Senate  to  show  afllnnatively  where  we 
stand.  Therefore.  I  shall  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  WiixiAMs]  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Sttknis]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts only  one  question.  The  Senator  is 
a  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  has  lived  with  the  prob- 
lem a  long  time.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
state  in  30  seconds  what  is  his  estimate 
of  the  situation — whether  he  thinks  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  correct  in  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment,  or  whether  we  should  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  only  practical  way  to  go  about 
Eu;complishing  our  objective  is  to  sup- 
port the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  If  we  wish  to 
make  public  the  money  we  Senators 
spend  we  should  supix>rt  the  unendment 
\A  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  and  vote 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

In  my  opinion,  ultimately  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  may 
be  accomplished,  but  the  only  way  we 
can  make  a  start  is  to  make  a  start  with 
ourselves.  I  have  been  through  this  on 
three  or  four  conference  committees.  I 
believe  we  will  get  nowhere  in  that  proc- 
ess, but  if  we  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  we  shall 
make  a  start. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  take  only  1  minute. 

I  point  out  that  this  particular 
amendment  has  not  been  to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  since 
the  recent  disclosures,  which  I  believe 


may  have  changed  the  sentiment  in  the 
House  toward  accepting  the  amendment. 

The  point  was  made  a  moment  ago 
that  if  we  should  agree  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  dealing  with  the  Senate 
only  and  send  it  to  conference,  the  con- 
ferees could  expand  it  to  include  the 
House  if  the  House  should  so  de- 
sire. That  is  in  error.  That  action 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
The  conferees  could  not  expand  the  pro- 
vision beyond  what  was  taken  to  the 
conference.  The  proposal  would  not  be 
in  conference  unless  we  accept  my 
amendment. 

I  point  out  further  that  if  all  the  Sen- 
ate wishes  to  do  is  to  open  its  own  rec- 
ords it  is  not  even  necessary  to  enact  a 
law.  All  that  Is  necessary  is  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  tonight  and  say.  "All 
records  of  the  Senate  now  in  our  pos- 
session which  relate  to  foreign  travel  are 
public  Information,"  and  then  it  will  all 
be  over.  What  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do 
is  to  go  through  the  farce  of  passing  a 
bill  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  Sen- 
ate, in  order  to  make  the  Senators  do 
what  they  say  they  want  to  be  made  to 
do  by  law.  Let  us  stop  kidding  ourselves. 
If  we  really  want  to  remove  this  cloak  of 
secrecy  we  should  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment being  offered  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Smith  and  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chxirch], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Hill]  .  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  LusKl.  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray] are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  ,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [  Mr.  Hennings] 
are  absent  because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  ,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 


[Mr.  McClellan]  .  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Syvincton]  .  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  water]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  56, 
nays  23,  as  follows. 


[No.  248] 

YEAS— 66 

Aiken 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Anderson 

Fong 

Martm 

Beall 

Frear 

Morse 

Bennett 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Brunsdale 

Oruenlng 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hart 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carroll 

Javlta 

SrJioeppel 

Case.  N  J. 

Johnston.  S.C. 

Scon 

Case,  S.  Dak 

Keating 

Smith 

Cooper 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Wmiams.  Del. 

Curtis 

Lausche 

WlUlama,  M  J. 

Dodd 

Long,  La. 

Yarborougb 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Dworshak 

McGee 

Young.  Ohio 

EUender 

McNamara 
NAYS— 23 

Allott 

Gore 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Byrd,  W.  Va 

Holland 

Saltonsu  U 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Chavez 

Jordan 

Biennis 

Clark 

Long,  Hawaii 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Monroney 

Wiley 

Moss 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-21 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Bridges 

Hennings 

Magnuson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Murray 

Church 

Humphrey 

O'Mahoney 

Eastland' 

Kefauver 

Russell 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Oreen 

Lusk 

Symington 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]. 

The  amendment  as  amended  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Some  Senators  who 
live  close  to  the  Capitol  have  a  problem 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  The  problem  has  to 
do  with  the  interchangeability.  if  any. 
between  telephone  and  telegraph  allow- 
ances. A  substantial  amoimt  of  my 
telegraph  allowance  is  unusued.  but  I 
oft«i  have  a  shortage  in  my  telephone 
allowance.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
have  a  study  of  that  question  made? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  the  subject  to  which  he  refers  will 
be  looked  into.  As  the  Senator  frcon 
Mississippi  recalls,  the  two  accounts  are 
handled  separately  and  in  different  ways. 
They  are  not  easily  made  interchange- 
able. However,  we  will  certainly  study 
the  question  and  attempt  to  reach  a 
solution  to  his  problem. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  in  the  past  two 
or  three  weeks  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  swinuning  pool.  I 
wcHider  if  the  Senator  will  tell  us 
whether  or  not  there  is  money  provided 
in  the  bill  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
swimming  pool. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No,  there  are  no  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  for  that  purpose, 
to  be  used  or  that  can  be  used  for  the 
purpo6e  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Can  the  Senator  in- 
form us  as  to  whether  any  effort  is  now 
being  made  to  construct  a  new  swim- 
ming pool? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  such  knowledge 
as  I  have,  which  is  largely  what  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers.  But  I  have  un- 
derstood that  there  has  been  recently 
authorized  by  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission  the  building  of  a  small  pool 
in  what  is  ordinarily  called  the  gymna- 
sium, and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
is  glad  to  give  the  following  explanation 
of  the  amount  of  money  involved  and 
where  the  money  can  come  from  if  it  is 
soused. 

Two  years  ago.  I  believe  it  was.  a  re- 
quest was  made  for  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  to  re-wire,  re-aircondition,  and 
re-do  the  plumbing  in  the  Old  Senate 
Of&ce  Building  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  or 
$600,000.  The  request  was  denied,  but 
of  that  amount  a  sum  of  around  $150,000 
was  included. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  recall,  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol  had  submitted  a 
request  for  as  much  as  $6i^  million  to 
do  that  job.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  committee  fi- 
nally gave  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
$250,000  to  remodel  the  existing  facilities 
in  the  old  Capitol  Building,  and  I  im- 
derstand  that  of  that  sum  of  $250,000 
there  remains  $120,000.  I  understand 
the  balance  of  that  amount  is  what  the 
Senator  is  now  referring  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  there  is  a  balance 
on  hand.  The  money  expended  has  been 
used  for  cutting  doors  through  walls  and 
increasing  the  number  of  roama.  A  part 
of  the  money  was  used  to  take  out  the 
old  cafeteria  on  the  second  floor  and  to 
convert  it  into  a  hearing  room  or  Space 
Committee  rooms,  and  quarters,  and  In 
a  small  way  the  remodeling  of  offices  of 
different  Senators. 

The  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
understands,  has  authorized  the  sum  of 
around  $45,000  of  that  existing  mcmey  to 
be  spent  in  small  items  in  this  gymna- 
sium, the  principal  one  of  which  is  the 
swimming  pool  to  which  the  Senator 
refers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amount  of  $250,000  was  designated 
for  the  purpose  of  remodeling  existing 
facilities  In  the  old  office  building? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  provision  reads 
as  follows: 

Remodeling,  Senate  Office  Building:  To- 
ward carrying  out  the  provlaion  of  the  Act 
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i>n. 

Mr.  E  JJilNDER.  Does  the  Senator 
interpret  that  section  of  the  law  as  giv- 
ing the  Commission  the  right  to  con- 
struct a  >randnew  swimming  pool  in  the 
old  office  building? 

Mr.  S'i'ENNTS.  I  think  it  would,  in 
connecti(  >n  with  the  enlargement  or  re- 
modeling of  the  quarters  and  the  facili- 
ties that  are  there.  Among  the  facilities 
is  a  very  small  swimming  pool  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  paid  for 
through  the  private  funds  of  the  Sen- 
ate man:  years  ago.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
that  information,  but  I  believe  it  was 
some  40  rears  ago.  The  Senator  under- 
stands tiiat  it  is  not  much  larger  than 
an  old-f(  shioned  wash  pot,  and  can  only 
be  used  >y  one  Senator  at  a  time,  if  he 
is  really  going  to  swim.  I  learned  how 
to  swimjp  a  creek. 

Mr.  EjLENDER.  I  understand  that 
the  dime  isions  of  the  present  pool  are  14 
feet  by  i  0  feet.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
one  20  fe  it  by  20  feet. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  should  like  to  con- 
clude mjj  statement.  I  propose  the  ex- 
pansion ( ►f  the  present  pool  or  the  build- 
ing of  aiother  swimming  pool  for  the 
followlni  reasons.  Although  I  do  go  to 
the  gymiasium,  I  seldom  get  into  this 
small  si2»  pool.  There  are  Members  of 
the  Semite,  however,  who  are  in  such 
physical  condition  that,  under  doctor's 
orders,  tl  le  only  kind  of  exercise  they  can 
take  is  a  very  mild  type,  of  which  shim- 
ming is  t  le  best. 

Mr.  M  DRSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SI  ENNIS.  I  should  Uke  to  finish 
this  poin ;  first.  This  is  a  factual  state- 
ment. I  am  certainly  willing  to  provide 
a  small  ]  kx)1  so  that  Senators  may  take 
some  exi;rcise,  under  the  schedule  on 
which  w«  have  been  operating  here,  and 
I  am  will  ng  to  have  any  reasonable  sum 
of  monej  spent  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  EI  LENDER.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  oppos  ng  the  project,  by  any  means. 
However,  it  strikes  me  that  we  ought  to 
follow  thj  law.  As  I  read  the  law,  I  do 
not  see  ii :  it  any  right  on  the  part  of  the 
Commiss  on  to  construct  a  brandnew 
swimmin  j  pool.  The  money  was  appro- 
priated— and  I  was  present  when  all  of 
it  was  do  ne — for  the  purpose  of  renova- 
ting and  renewing  present  facilities,  not 
for  the  bi  ilding  of  a  brandnew  structure. 
Merely  nading  the  law,  which  the  Sen- 
ator fron  Mississippi  has  done,  indicates 
to  me  cle  irly  that  the  money  that  is  left 
over  should  either  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  or  spent,  if  necessary,  for  the 
remodeliiig  of  Senator's  suites,  and 
things  of  that  kind;  in  other  words,  for 
existing  facilities.  If  the  Commission 
takes  son  e  of  the  $120,000  to  spend  on  a 
brand  new  pool,  that  is  not  in  accord- 
ance witl .  the  law  as  I  read  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  proposal 
that  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
heard  of  about  spending  $120,000  on  a 


swimming  pool.     I  used  the  figure  of 
$44,000. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  have  mis- 
stated it.  If  so,  I  am  in  error.  I  be- 
lieve I  said  out  of  the  $120,000.  this 
amount  would  be  spent  for  the  pool. 
It  is  my  information  that  out  of  it  we 
would  spend  $44,000,  instead  of  reno- 
vating the  existing  swimming  pool,  to 
build  a  brand  new  one. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Why  do  we  not  go 
through  the  regular  procedure  and  make 
a  case  for  it  and  let  the  money  be  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  We  are  going  through 
the  regular  procedures.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  not  willing  to  give  $4 
billion  to  foreign  aid.  I  wonder  why  he 
is  worrying  about  $44,000  for  Senators 
to  take  a  bath.  It  makes  me  sick  to 
think  that  99  men  and  the  good  lady  in 
the  Senate  will  appropriate  $60  million 
for  the  State  Department  and  then 
worry  about  someone  taking  a  bath  in 
a  $44,000  pool.    We  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse].  He  has  been  on  his  feet 
a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderL  I  sug- 
gest, from  the  standpoint  of  safety  of 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisJ 
has  referred,  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  to  provide  Senators  ^lith  a  cold 
shower  than  running  the  risk  of  drown- 
ing in  the  pool. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  FJJJJJDER.  I  wish  to  repeat 
that  I  am  not  taking  issue  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
It  may  be  that  we  do  need  a  new  swim- 
ming pool,  but  let  us  get  it  in  an  orderly 
fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENTNG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  desirable  that  we  have  two 
pools.  For  one  thing,  the  Senate  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  discrimination  in 
having  a  pool  only  for  the  male  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  In  the  next  Senate 
we  will  probably  have  two  or  more  lady 
Senators.  It  is  only  fair  that  one  of 
these  pools  and  one  of  these  facilities 
be  reserved  for  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  There  is  no  money  in 
the  bill  for  a  swimming  pool. 

Mr.  CHAViZ.  I  tell  the  Senator  that 
we  have  the  money. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  repeat  the  statement  which  he  hsis 
just  made  about  money  being  included 
in  the  bill  for  a  swimming  pool. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  There  are  no  funds 
in  the  bill  for  a  swimming  pool. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  have  prepared 
with  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the 
old  Supreme  Court  Chamber  and  tlie 
old  Senate  Chamber  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  bt  Sckatob  Stennis 

I  strongly  support  the  committee's  amend- 
ment to  provide  9400,000  for  restoration  of 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal 
floor  erf  the  Capitol  and  o,"  the  Old  Supreme 
Court  Chamber  on  the  first,  or  ground  floor. 

The  rather  casual  use  of  these  historic 
chambers  has  been  an  object  of  concern  to 
many  of  us. 

Vfe  feel  that  these  Chambers  should  be 
restored  and  refurnished  In  an  authentic 
manner  to  their  condition  In  1859.  Then, 
these  rooms  should  be  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic In  perpetuity. 

These  Chambers — true  examples  of  archi- 
tectural and  decorative  beauty  In  their 
original  condition — have  witnessed  many 
milestones  of  Anoerlcan  history. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  history  of  these 
two  chambers  and  then  relate  some  historic 
events  that  transpired  there. 

Originally  the  Senate  Chamber  In  the 
north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  two  stories 
high.  It  extended  upward  from  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  to  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  oppodte  the  Disbursing  Office.  It 
was  used  as  a  Senate  Chamber  from  1800 
until  1808. 

Then  it  was  subdivided  by  adding  a  floor 
on  the  principal  floor  level,  and  in  1810  the 
Senate  moved  up  tor  the  upper  level,  while 
the  Court  TnaveA  Into  the  lower  Chamber. 

These  two  bodies  occupied  the  Chambers 
unUl  the  British  burned  the  Capitol  in  1514. 
It  tocJE  S  years  to  complete  the  repairs,  and 
then  (1810)  the  restored  Chambers  were 
reoccupied. 

In  1828  a  balcony  was  added  around  the 
semicircular  portion  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 
It  was  here  that  the  press,  for  the  first  time, 
had  space  reserved  for  free  reporting  of 
Senate  deliberations. 

The  Old  Senate  Chamber  was  occupied  by 
the  Senate  until  1859,  when  it  moved  into 
the  present  Chamber. 

Planned  restoration  Includes  rebuilding 
the  balcony,  removal  of  the  wooden  screen 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  busts  of  the  Jus- 
tices. It  wiU  feature  replicas  of  Senate  fur- 
nitiue  and  draperies.  The  Peal  portrait  of 
Washington  will  be  returned  and  the  ornate 
central  chandelier  replaced. 

Restoration  of  the  lower  Chamber,  the 
old  Supreme  Court  Chamber,  will  Include 
removal  of  wooden  partitions  now  subdivid- 
ing the  Chamber,  removal  of  the  protective 
structure  which  oouceais  Franaoni's  has  re- 
lief "Justice  Holding  Scales."  Judicial  fur- 
niture of  the  period  will  be  added. 

The  Architect's  Office,  working  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Archives  and  Records  Service 
and  the  Ubrary  of  Congress,  Is  gathering 
photographs,  prints,  and  drawings  of  the 
two  Chambers,  In  an  effort  to  recreate,  real- 
istically, the  environment  of  a  centiiry  ago. 

In  the  two-storied  original  Senate  Cham- 
ber, Thomas  Jefferson  was  sworn  in  by  John 
Marshall  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  address. 
The  Louisiana  Purchase  was  ratified  here  in 
1803. 

The  Chamber  on  the  principal  floor  wit- 
np?Eed  the  declaration  of  war  of  1812,  the 
war  with  Mexico  In  1846.  The  Senate  sat 
here  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  message  was 
sent  to  Congress. 

John  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay,  and  Daniel 
Webster  delivered  historic  speeches  and  their 


farewell  addresses  here.  Funeral  ceremonies 
for  Calhoun  and  Clay  were  held  In  this 
Chamber. 

The  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the 
ground,  or  first  floor,  had  Its  moments,  too. 
Under  two  famous  Chief  Justices,  John  Mar- 
shall and  Roger  Brooks  Taney,  the  Court, 
here,  rendered  many  landnuu-k  cases.  A  few 
of  these  are:  Dartmoutli  College  v.  Wood- 
ward (1819),  McCullcifh  T.  Maryland  (1819). 
Gibbons  v.  Ogden  (1824),  Martin  v.  Mott 
(1827),  W  or  Chester  v.  Georgia  (1831).  Bank 
o/  Augusta  v.  Earle  (1839),  Swift  v.  Tyaon 
(1842).  Abelman  v.  Booth  (1855),  and  Dred 
Srott  V.  Sanford  (1856). 

Surely,  these  events  assure  these  Cham- 
bers of  Important  places  among  our  national 
shrines. 

The  amount  involved  is  relatively  small: 
$400.(XK).  These  Chambers  should  belong  to 
the  public,  and  particularly  should  they  be- 
long to  our  youUiful  visitors  who  may  ex- 
perience a  new  sense  of  historical  inspira- 
tion, a  new  dimension  of  patriotism,  by  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  for  a  clearer  look  at 
history  that  this  restoration  will  provide. 

The  language  Included  In  the  bill  by  the 
committee  reads  as  follows: 

"RESTOEATIOK    OF     OLD     SENATE     CHAMBEH     AND 
OLD       SnPKEME       COUBT       CHAMBEX       IN       THE 

CAPrroL" 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
afford  to  the  American  people  an  opportu- 
nity to  observe  In  Its  historic  form,  and  to 
maintain  as  objects  oi  Interest  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  States,  the  rooms  in  the  Capi- 
tol In  which  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  conducted 
their  respective  sessions  in  the  early  decades 
of  our  Nation,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
is  authorized  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  Old  Senate 
Chamber  on  the  principal  fioor  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  the  Old  Supreme  (^urt  Chamber  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  svibstantlal- 
ly  to  the  condition  in  which  these  ctuunbers 
existed  when  last  occupied  in  1869  and  1860, 
respectively,  by  the  Senate  and  the  C^ourt, 
including  expenditures  for  proctirement, 
restoration,  and  rep>alr  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings for  these  chambers,  ^400,000  to  be 
expended  without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  and  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

•Said  Chambers  are  hereby  dedicated  as 
permanent  historic  shrines  of  the  Senate  of 
tlie  United  States  and  of  Vie  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  fuid  when  restored, 
shall  be  exhibited  to  the  public  and  used 
for  no  other  purpose." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T^e 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSPIEUD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Byfd]. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Churcm], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
L.\MDl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Gk£en],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[  Mr.  HartkeJ  .  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  Hill],  the  Senator  frran  Oregon 
I  Mr.  LusK  1 .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnttsowI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellaw],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  tMr.  Murray],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  TMr.  Russell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syminc- 
TON]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Himsiwcs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver], 


the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
K£nnevy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  OT^ahoney]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<  Mr.  Chxtxch],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  EastlamdI.  the  Senat<»'  from 
lUiode  Island  [Mr.  Grekn].  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haxtkz].  the  S^iator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  LdskI,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macituson].  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClel- 
LANl.  the  Senator  from  Mwitana  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Symington],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Heknings],  the  S^iator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hukphrey].  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KxrAUvnt  ] . 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kehnxdy]  would  each  vote  -yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp^iire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
1  Mr.  Golbwater  ]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  GKjld water! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

iKo.  249] 
TEA&— 81 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brunsdale 

Buah 

Butler 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Cape  hart 

Oartaon 

Carroll 

Case,  N.J. 

Case.  8.  Dak. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Olrkaen 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

BUender 


Bridges 

Byrd.  Ya. 

Church 

Eastland 

Goldwater 

Green 

Hartke 


Engle 

Ervm 

Fong 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gruening 

Hart 

Harden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

JaviU 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.C. 

Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kucbel 

LauBche 

Long,  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

McCarthy 

McQee 

McKamaim 

Mansfield 


liarttn 

MonroDey 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 


MiMkle 

Pastore 

ProutF 

ProKinlre 

Rar<if>lf*' 

Botienson 

Saltonstall 

Sdioeppel 

Scott 

Bmathers 

Smith 

SpazloBan 

Steams 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

Williams,  Del. 

WUliams,  N  J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTIHG— 19 


Hennings 

HiU 

Humphrey 

Kefauver 
Kennedy 

lAISk 

IdcCleUam 


Magnuson 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 

Russell 
Symington 


So  the  bill  <H.R.  12232)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  thereon;  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  tigned  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McGex  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Biknhis.  Mr. 
Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Johksow  of 
Texas,  Mr.  BiosGn,  Mr.  Saltokstall, 
and  Mr.  Allott  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  TARIPF  SCHED- 
ULES BY  FEDERAL  MARITIME 
BOARD 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Presidait.  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  MiaA  a  report 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
cemln«  HH.  10458  be  printed  in  the 
Rscou.  Senators  will  note  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  reported  ad- 
versely about  a  bill  which  would  extend 
the  time  by  which  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  may  suspend  pnvoeed  increases 
in  tariffs.  HJl.  10458  is  companion 
legislation  to  S.  3005,  a  measure  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Soiate  and  which  the  Sen- 
ate has  approved.  When  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  allowed  increases  in 
tariffs  in  the  Alaska  trade  without  any 
hearings,  the  Board  explained  that  its 
powers  of  suspensim  were  limited  to 
4  months  only.  The  Board  sought 
to  justify  its  acticm  in  the  Alaska  case 
with  a  contention  that  4  months  is 
an  inadequate  period  of  time  to  c(»i- 
plete  a  review  of  the  proposed  tariff  in- 
creases. On  that  basis  the  Board  per- 
mitted the  Increases  to  become  effective 
and  ordered  a  subsequent  investigation. 
Of  course,  any  subsequent  investigaticm 
after  tariffs  become  effective  can,  at 
most,  permit  rebates  by  carriers  to  ship- 
pers. The  consumers  whose  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  inflated  by  higher  shipping  costs 
in  the  meantime  receive  no  refunds. 

My  bill  was  a  response  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board's  complaint  that  it  had 
authority  to  suspend  increases  for  too 
brief  a  period  to  make  adequate  study. 
The  legislation  was  designed  to  add  to 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  When  Clarence  Morse,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  testified  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
recently  he  stated  his  personal  view  that 
the  legislation  to  which  I  refer  would 
be  imobjectionable. 

In  the  light  of  this  background,  Bir. 
President,  it  is  strange  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  opposes  a  measure, 
the  need  for  which  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  had  Itself  indicated.  With  re- 
spect to  this  report  four  considerations 
seem  to  me  particularly  salient: 

First,  HJl.  10458  does  not  compel  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  to  suspend  rates 
for  seven  months;  Instead  it  gives  the 
Board  permissive  authority  within  its 
discretion  to  suspend  rates  for  any 
length  of  time  up  to  seven  months  as 
protection  of  the  public  interest  may 
require. 

Second,  the  contention  that  the  bill 
would  work  hardship  upon  carriers  is 
not  well  taken  because  the  Board's  au- 
thority imder  the  bill  is  permissive  and 
because  any  responsible  carrier  can 
anticipate  well  In  advance  the  need  for 
higher  rates  required  by  increases  in  the 
cost  of  its  service.  It  should  be  cus- 
tomary to  file  requests  for  rate  increases 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  suspension  period  during 
which  the  appropriate  agency  of  gov- 
ernment reviews  the  applicant's  rate 
structure. 

Third,  the  public  interest  requires  that 
the  burden  of  proof  in  rate  cases  should 


always  be  upon  the  carrier.  The  ap- 
proach >f  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
to  placf  the  burden  of  proof  upon  pro- 
testantf.  The  public  is  placed  in  the 
positior —without  access  to  all  of  the 
necessaiy  facts — of  having  to  sustain 
its  burlen  before  a  hearing  is  even 
ordered  This  approach  frustrates  ef- 
fective H>POfiltion  on  behalf  of  consum- 
ers to   rate  increases  proposed  by  the 

Foui^,  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Commerce  appears  to  adopt  the 
view  tlat  as  between  the  consuming 
public  iJid  the  carrier  any  risk  of  loss 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  public. 
There  ij  no  evidence  of  concern  in  the 
report ;  or  the  unrecoverable  cost  to  the 
consumng  public  if  the  carriers'  rates 
after  ii  vestigatlon  are  foimd  to  be  im- 
Justifia  >ly  high.  The  report  puts  the 
public  i  iterest  second,  not  first. 

Mr.  ]  "resident,  I  again  recall  that  the 
Oenera  Services  Administrator  has 
commeiided  this  legislation  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  result  in  savings 
to  the  Qnlted  States  Government  as  a 
shipper  I  believe  that  any  one  who 
reads  t  le  bill  and  the  report  will  see 
that  the  Department  of  Ccnnmerce  re- 
port is  imresponsive  to  the  real  issues 
and  thit  it  demonstrates,  at  the  very 


least,  s 


Heiibzrt  I 


misimderstandlng  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

Thers  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THK  SXCmCTAST  OF  COMMZICZ, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  3, 1960. 
C.  BoNNzm, 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
Fiaheriea,  House  of  Representatives, 
WaJfiington,  D.  C. 

Mb.    Chaiucan:    Thl«   letter    is    in 

your   request  dated  February  34, 

the  TlewB  of  thla  Department  with 

xi  HJt.  10468,  a  bill  "to  amend  the 

March   3,   1933    (47  Stat.    1426),  re- 

the  length  of  time  by  whicdi  the 

Maritime  Board  may  suspend  tariff 
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,  HH.  10458,  would  amend  section 

Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  to 

for  a  7-month  rate  siispension  period 

of    the    4-month    period    presently 


the  present  provisions  of  the  1933 

any  carrier  subject  to  the  act 

the    Federal    Maritime   Board    a 

n  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  then  either 

complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initiative 

complaint,  the  Board  is  authc»-ized 

a  hearing  concerning  the  lawful - 

the  proposed  change.     Pending  the 

and  decision  thereon  by  the  Board, 

new  schedule  of  rates,  fares 

may  be  suspended  for  a  period 

than  4  months  beyond  the  time 

would  otherwise  go  Into  effect. 

,  If  enacted,  would  extend  the  dura- 
su<dx  suspension  from  4  months  to 


wh(  (never 
with 


provl  de 


proposed 
char  pee, 


bill. 


apuendment  proposed  by  H  Jt.  10468  Is 

by  the  Department  of  Commerce 

u-e  of  the  opinion  that  its  enactment 

be  in  the  public  interest. 

pt-oposed  amendment  establishing  a  7- 

piiBpension  period  is  identical  with 

law  under  the  Interstate  Commerce 

the  Federal  Aviation  Act.    However, 

I  not  Justify  the  establishment  of  a 

suspension  period  here  proposed. 

report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 

Committee  on  Transport  Policy  and  Organi- 


zation, it  was  recommended  that  the  suspen- 
sion   powers   of    the   Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  be  reduced  from  a  7-month  to  a 
3-month   period.     In   making    this   recom- 
mendation the  Conunlttee  stated  as  follows: 
"It  believes  that  sxispension  of  new  rates 
should  be  considered  as  a  special  and  un- 
usual remedy.     However,  those  affected  by 
proposed  changes  in  rates  are  now  given  an 
opportunity  without  adequate  restriction  to 
have  new  rates  postponed  until  the  IOC  has 
adjudicated  the  matter   or  the   suspension 
expires.    There  is  no  practical  method  of  in- 
demnifying carriers  for  possible  losses  In  traf- 
fic or  revenues  over  the  period  of  suspension 
if  It  Is  later  determined  that  the  rates  are 
Just    and    reasonable  *   •   •  the    standards 
which  have  been  developed  for  determining 
the  lawfulness  of  suspended  schedules  have 
become  luiduly  restrictive,  holding  the  car- 
riers to  the  meeting  of  competition  only  and 
largely  denying  them  the  right  to  give  effect 
to  their  full  economic  capabilities  •   •   •  In 
order  to  remedy   this  situation  and   to  be 
consistent    with    the   proposed    revisions   in 
transportation  poUcy  which  placed  more  re- 
liance on  competitive  forces  in  ratemaking. 
the  power  of  siispension  should  be  exercised 
only  after  the  ICC  determines  on  the  basis 
of    factual    information    suppUed    by    the 
protestant,  or  as  a  result  of  Its  own  investi- 
gation, that  the  proposed  rates  or  related 
matters  are  probably  unlawful  and  that  mak- 
ing the  rate  effective  would  resvUt  In  Injury 
to  the  complainant,  and  that  in  the  absence 
of  svispension  the  complainant  would  have 
no  adequate  remedy.    The  period  of  suspen- 
sion should  be  shortened  to  3  months  •   •   • 
by  BO  circumscribing  the  power  of  suspen- 
sion, carriers  would  be  protected  from  un- 
warranted    attacks     by  •   •    •  shippers     on 
their     pricing     adJustmenU.       Unnecessary 
suspension  of  new  rates  would  be  eliminated 
on  the  one  hand  and.  on  the  other,  adequate 
emergency  relief  would  still  be  available  in 
situations  where  a  proper  showing  indicates 
its  desirability  •   •   •  the  interest  of  carriers 
and  shippers  alike  in  prompt  action  demands 
that  administrative  procedures  should  be  ad- 
Justed  to  acconunodate  their  needs  accord- 
ingly.    While    the   above   recommendations 
should  produce   a  marked   decrease   in  the 
number  of  suspension  dockets,  the  Commis- 
sion should  use  every  possible  method  for 
expediting  such  litigation." 

The  lengthening  of  the  suspension  period 
would  discourage  or  at  least  retard  rate 
changes.  The  Department  adheres  to  the 
above  concept  and  fiu-ther  proposes  that  as 
a  longrun  program  the  suspension  process 
should  be  eliminated  entirely.  An  Increase 
in  the  svispension  period  would  be  contrary 
to  this  concept  and  would  not  achieve  the 
ultimate  objective. 

The  proposed  amendment  which  would 
compel  suspension  for  a  7-month  period  or 
until  a  full  hearing  has  determined  whether 
or  not  the  projxjsed  rates  are  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  would  in  our  opinion  Impose 
an  unnecessary  hardship  on  the  carrier  and 
result  in  an  undue  bxirden  on  waterbome 
commerce.  Stated  differently,  a  carrier 
should  not  be  required  to  defer  a  rate  ad- 
Jxistment  for  an  unduly  protracted  period 
pending  investigation  and  decision  by  the 
Board.  Such  a  development  could  negate 
the  need  for  prompt  rate  relief  to  a  carrier. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Department 
is  opposed  to  H.R.  10468  and  iirges  that  it 
be  not  favorably  reported  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  report  to  your 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phiup  a.  Rat, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  d  Calendar  No.  1674, 
H.R.  11776,  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11776)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corp(KaUons,  agencies,  and 
offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

LBGISLATTVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  desire  to  inform  the  Senate  that 
it  is  planned  to  call  the  Kxecutive  Calen- 
dar at  an  early  date,  perhaps  some  time 
tomorrow.  We  should  like  to  dispose  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation 
bill  as  quicidy  as  possible,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  if  plans  work  out  satis- 
factorily. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     I  yield. 

Mr.  F'ULBRIGHT.  I  understood  the 
Japanese  Treaty  would  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  said  that  it 
was  planned  to  call  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar; and  the  Japanese  Treaty  is  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  the 
Record  show  that  fc^lowing  the  comple- 
tion of  action  on  Calendar  No.  1674,  H.R. 
11776,  the  ind^xndent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill.  Calendar  No.  1673,  the  general 
Government  appropriations  bill,  may  be 
taken  up. 

Also,  it  is  planned  to  call  up  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

Calendar  No.  1612.  H.R.  10455.  to 
amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1«20. 

Calendar  No.  1553,  H.R.  2565,  to  pro- 
mote rffectual  planning,  development, 
maintenance,  and  coordination  of  wild- 
life, fish,  and  game  conservation  and  re- 
habilitation on  military  reservations. 

Calendar  No.  1588,  S.  2692,  to  advance 
the  marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive 10-year  program  of  oceano- 
graphic  research  and  surveys;  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure 
the  national  defense;  to  expand  ocean 
resources;  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  research  and  survey  ships  and  facili- 
ties; to  assure  systematic  studies  of  ef- 
fects of  radioactive  materials  in  marine 
environments;  to  enhance  the  general 
welfare,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1580.  H.R.  8229,  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  income  tax 


for  BUiH>lemental  unemidoyment  bene- 
fit trusts. 

It  is  also  expected  that  the  6enate 
may  proceed  aonx  time  tomornvw  to  the 
ronsirieratlon  of  Bxeentive  E.  86th  Oon- 
gress,  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with 
Japan;  and  any  other  measores  which 
have  been  previous  listed. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  MANSFEEUD  AT  THE 
CONCLUSION  OP  THE  MORNING 
HOUR  ON  THURSDAY,  JUNE  23. 
I960 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
recognized  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  hour  on  Thursday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEATH  OP  HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  EL- 
LIOTT. REPRESENTATIVE  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  <H.R.  566)  was  read, 
a.s  follows: 

In  the  House  or  Representatives,  U.S., 

June  20,  1960. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profovmd  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Douglas  H.  Eixiorr.  a  Representative 
Irom  the  State  of  BennsylTuila. 

Resolved,  That  a  coauulttee  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  Hotise.  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  ap- 
j>olnted  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clerk  conununlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjoiu-n. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  on  behalf  of  my  senior  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clux] 
I  submit  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  339)  was  read, 
considered  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  at  the 
death  of  Hon.  Dottglas  H.  Elliott,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  ol  Represent- 
atives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Under  the  second  resolving  clause,  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Clask 


and  Mr.  Scott  as  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  Representative. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
additional  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  following  additional  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  YARBOBOUGH,  from  Om  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with- 
out amendment: 

HR.  3313.  An  act  to  amend  section  200  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  CivU  Belief  Act  of 
1940  to  permit  the  establishment  of  certain 
facts  by  a  declaration  under  penalty  of  per- 
Jury  in  Ueu  of  an  affidavit;  (Bept.  Ifo.  1S21 ) ; 

H.H.  7866.  An  act  to  amend  section  601 
of  title  38,  United  States  Ck)de.  to  proi-ide 
for  the  furnishing  of  needed  services  of 
optometrists  to  veterans  having  service-con- 
nected eye  conditions;  (Rept.  No.  1622);  and 

H.R.101IM.  An  act  to  authorise  reim- 
bursement of  certain  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion beneficiaries  and  their  attendants  for 
ferry  fares,  and  bridge,  road,  and  tunnel 
tolls;    (Rept.  No.   1623). 


TECHNICAL  REVISIONS  IN  INCOME 
TAX  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
ESTATES,  TRUSTS,  FARTHERS. 
AND  PARTNERSHIPS  —  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bin  (ILR.  9662)  to  make  technical 
revisions  in  the  income  tax  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  re- 
lating to  estates,  trusts,  partners,  and 
partnerships,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


INDEPENDENT      OFFICES      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  toll  <H.R.  11776)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  indepoideat  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  ofBces,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
he  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT— ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 
OP  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] may  be  added  as  an  additional  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3689)  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  me  on  June  16,  1960. 
The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  ACT  OP 
1960— ADDITIONAL  C08F0NS0RS 
OF  AMENIMiCENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Jime  17,  liNSO.  the  names  of 
Senators  MoNRomr,  Mamsuxld,  Chavbe. 
Carlson.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia.  Mttbkat, 

BiBLB,  &>ARKMAM,  KXUt,  PRSAK,  JOHMSTON 

of  South  Carolina.  Pastosx.  Humphbxt, 
Hart,    Bartlxtt,     McCastht.    McOkb. 

CANVON.   MAGKDSOir.   QRKKN,   STMINGTOir, 

Hill.  Raxdolph,  Andkrson.  Javits,  Tar- 
borough.  WzLLiAMS  oi  New  Jersey, 
Mxtskh,  Long  of  Tioulslana,  Moss,  Ful- 
BRiGHT,  and  HxNimrGS.  w«:e  added  as 
additional  cosp<msorB  (tf  the  amendment, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  suiHnitted 
by  Mr.  JomnoN  of  Texas,  on  Jime  17, 
1960,  to  the  bill  (S.  2710)  to  provide  for 
loan  Insurance  on  loans  to  students  in 
higher  education. 


to  The€ 
as  we  (all 
goodnesi, 


ENROLLED  HILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  June  20.  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  899)  to  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  law  requiring  the 
sulxnlsslon  of  certain  reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

Address  delivered  by  James  J.  Kilpatrlck, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  Col.  W.  D.  Workman 
in  Ckdumbia,  S.C.,  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Decline  of  Basic  Values  in  Contemporary 
Society." 

Address  entitled  "The  EquaUty  of  Men." 
delivered  by  Wayne  J.  Holman,  Jr..  at  the 
commencement  exercises  at  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, at  Clinton,  3.C.,  on  Jiine  6,  1960. 

Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Edwin  R.  Walker, 
president  of  Queens  College,  in  a  speech  In 
Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  on  May  29,  at  the  Wlnthrop 
College  commencement  exercises,  on  the  sub- 
ject at  "Decisions  and  Actions  Affecting  the 
Outcome  of  Man's  Destiny  in  the  Next  40 
Tears."  which  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix. 

Conunencement  day  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  Ernest  F.  Boilings,  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  at  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  at  Charleston,  S.C.,  on  J\ine  3,  1960. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  fur- 
ther mark  of  respect  and  honor  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Representative,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

llie  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  11  o'clock  and  58  minutes 
pjn.)  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Tuesday.  Jime  21, 1960,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  1:2:  Blessed  is  the  man  whose 
delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord. 

Almighty  and  eternal  God,  in  the  quiet 
of  this  moment  of  prayer,  may  we  come 


June  20 


with  glad  and  grat^ul  hearts 
to  memory  Thy  grace  and 


Oive  IS  a  courageous  and  conquering 
faith  ix  these  perilous  days  when  the 
way  of  If  e  is  dim  and  its  meaning  seems 
to  be  a  bewildering  enigma. 

We  p<  nltently  acknowledge  that  we  so 
f  requen  ly  yield  to  inertia  and  desire  the 
delights  of  a  stjrong  faith  without  dedi- 
cating (urselves  to  its  high  demands  or 
surrendiring  to  its  disciplines. 

Show  us  how  we  may  enlist  the  loyalty 
and  serirlce  of  the  virile  and  educated 
young  p  iople  of  our  generation  who,  with 
ambltlQ  IS  for  high  adventure  and  lofty 
enterpr!  ses,  are  scanning  the  skyline  for 
a  new  p  >rtent  of  a  better  day  when  men 
shall  Uv  i  together  in  peace  and  good  will. 

Gram  unto  us,  as  we  mourn  the  death 
of  our  colleague,  the  assurance  that 
whatevf  r  was  good  and  noble  in  his  life, 
in  our  e  ight  and  Thine,  shall  abide  for- 
ever. Ik  [ay  the  members  of  his  bereaved 
family  I  e  blessed  with  the  consolation  of 
Thy  grace. 

Hear  iis  in  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


The 
Friday, 
proved. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Journal  of   the   proceedings 


of 


June  17,  1960,  was  read  and  ap- 


MEJ  5SAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  m(!8Bage  fnxn  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGowEi,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
the    Senate   had   passed   without 


Poit 


louse  of  the  following  titles: 

1  643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
tncolosl; 

KX>7.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  May 
; 

1343.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Lee  Sage; 
1530.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Leila 

Grauert; 

i738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
ibe  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Wauke- 
Dlstrlct  the  commitment  of  the 
^aukegan,  HI.,  to  maintain  a  pub- 
In  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  con- 
the  city  in   1914,   and  for  other 


5160. 


An    act   for   the 
o<  Ford  City,  Pa.; 
( il49.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 


Newc  cmbi 
6166. 


relief   of   the 


that 

amendijient  blUs  and  a  Joint  resolution 

of  the 

HJl. 

D'Agate 

HJl. 

Houranl; 

HJt. 
Virginia 

HJt 
Bemstotff 

HJl 
tary  of 
{(an 
city  of 
lie  whsalf 
veyed 
purposei 

HJt 
borough 

HJl 
C. 

HJt 
debts 
the 
the 

H.R. 
debts 
the 
by  the 

H.R 
debts 
the 
the  United 

HJl 
Food, 
to  label 
chemicals 
which 

H.R. 
relating 
orders 
Judicial 
Federal 
Addltlvi 


An  act  concerning  payment  of 
of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
Bnile  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
States; 

An  act  concerning  payment  of 
of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
1  rnlted  States; 

An  act  concerning  payment  of 
of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
States: 

An  act  to   amend   the  Federal 

and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  respect 

declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 

on  raw  agricultural  commodities 

the  produce  of  the  soil; 

An  act  to  make  the  uniform  law 

to  the  record  on  review  of  agency 

(f>tU}Uc  Law  85-791)  applicable  to  the 

review  of  orders  Issued  luider  the 

Aviation  Act  ot  1968  and  the  Pood 

Amendment  of  1968; 


Lower 
Unl«d 
6L98. 
o\X 
Stai  Ldlng 
Unit 
6^39. 
oit 
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HJl.  8467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenfelder  and  Udwlna  8.  Wagner; 

H.R.  9038.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Klckapoo  THbal 
Council  of  Oklahcxna; 

HJl.  9336.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Mela; 

H.R.  9653.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney; 

HJl.  10631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
T.  Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Heck; 

HJl.  10639.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9.  1968  (73  Stat.  106).  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the 
members  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe 
and  to  per  capita  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds; 

HJl.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-636  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ments; 

HJl.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueb- 
los of  Zla  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  In  the 
OJo  del  Esplrltu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico; 

HJl.  11616.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act; 

HJl.  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  final  proof  luider  the 
desert  land  laws  under  certain  conditions; 

HJl.  11963.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  39.  1958.  which  authorized  and  di- 
rected the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions 
and  reservations  contained  In  an  Instru- 
ment conve3rlng  certain  land  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 

HJl.  11985.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships authorized  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  13116.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop;  and 

H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember  1960,  as  "National  Wool  Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  766.  An  act  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  act  of  July  16,  1914,  relating  to  penalties 
for  the  use  of  Government-owned  vehicles 
for  other  than  ofllclal  purposes: 

HJl.  4695.  An  act  to  clarify  and  make  uni- 
form certain  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
special  postage  rates  for  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  library  materials,  and  for  other 
piir  poses; 

HJl.  4786.  An  act  declaring  certain  lands 
to  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Cheyenne  River 
Sioux  Tribe  of  Indians  of  South  Dakota; 

HJl.  6479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  N.T.; 

H.R.  7990.  An  act  to  convey  certain  land 
of  the  United  States  in  trust  to  the  Citizen 
Band  of  Potawatoml  Indians  of  Oklahoma; 

H.R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan; 

HJl.  11646.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agricultiuv  to 
collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  grade 
and  staple  length  of  cotton,  as  amended,  by 
defining  certain  offenses  In  connection  with 
the  sampling  of  cotton  for  classification  and 
I>rovldlng  a  penalty  provision,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  12062.  An  act  to  extend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  for  an 
additional  2  years;  and 

H.J.  Res.  688.  Joint  resolution  tor  the  re- 
lief of  certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  a  bill   of  the   House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  7634.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  McNamara, 
Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
Cooper  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  11390.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  HeaUh, 
Education,  and  Welftire,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Chavez.  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
Stennis.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Monroney. 
Mr.  KucHEL.  Mrs.  Sicth.  and  Mr, 
Hruska  to  he  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Dl- 
Glovannl; 

8. 1400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston,  and  other  employees  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service; 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain  claims  against   the  National  Guard; 

S.  2310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter  Dolas; 

8.  2353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col.  John  A. 
Ryan,  Jr.; 

S.  2548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Larson: 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Lue  Fan  (also  known  as  Josephine  Fook- 
Lau ) ,  Joseph  Lue  Fan  ( also  known  as  Joseph 
Lew-Pan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Fan; 

8.2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachli 
Lien; 

S.2711.  An  act  to  quiet  title  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reserva- 
tion,  Idaho,   and    for    other   purposes; 

S.  3713.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Services  to  convey  all 
lands  comprising  Fort  Dearborn,  Rye,  N.H., 
and  Rye  Air  Force  Base,  Rye,  N.H.,  to  certain 
former  owners  of  such  lands; 

8. 2855.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller; 

S.  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Ok 
Ahn; 

S.  2919.  An  act  providing  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  the  desirability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  na- 
tional tropical  botanic  garden; 

S.  2974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Nolan  (formerly  Michael  Pasvanls) ; 

S.  3053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut; 

S.  3083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  Re- 
reclch  and  his  wife,  Germana  Rereclch; 

S.  3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  T. 
Allen,  Jr..  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero,  Johann 
Frledrlch  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods; 


S  3117.  An  act  to  treat  all  basic  agrlcul- 
tiiral  commodities  alike  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  remeasurlng  acreage; 

8. 3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert  Wil- 
liam Neal,  Robert  J.  Naiimann,  Charles  Le- 
Roy  Van  Slyke.  and  Franklin  Jordan; 

8.  3158.  An  act  to  exempt  State  controlled 
banks  belonging  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem from  the  statutory  limits  on  the  number 
of  their  directors; 

a.  3160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  In  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  a  Territory; 

8.  3237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Stassinopoulos; 

8.  3263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  8. 
Wycoco; 

S.  3439.  An  act  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  present 
a  gold  medal  to  Robert  Frost,  a  New  England 
poet; 

S.  3485.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
travel  and  transportation  costs  for  persons 
selected  for  appointment  to  certain  positions 
in  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  3486  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  provide  quarters,  household 
furniture  and  equipment,  utilities,  sub- 
sistence, and  laundry  service  to  civilian  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3487.  An  act  to  amend  the  "Antl-Klck- 
back  Statute"  to  extend  It  to  all  negotiated 
contracts; 

S.  3496  An  act  to  amend  section  362(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 

S.  3532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  In  commemoration  of  Century  21 
Exposition  to  be  held  In  Seattle,  Wash.; 

S.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 14,  1959.  to  authorize  studies  by  con- 
gressional committees  with  respect  to  sales 
and  use  taxes  imposed  by  the  States  on  sales 
and  other  buEtness  activities  in  Interstate 
commerce; 

S  3679.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay  in 
advance  for  required  publications,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  3665.  An  act  to  authorize  ttie  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railway,  their  successors  and 
assigns. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  899.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  certain  reports  now  required  by 
law. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9322)  entitled  "An  act  to  make  perma- 
nent the  existing  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  coarse  wool." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9862)  entitled  "an  act  to  continue  for  2 
years  the  existing  suspension  of  duties 
on  certain  lathes  used  for  shoe  last 
roughing  and  shoe  last  finishing." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rep>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
9881)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  existing  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  the  free  importation  of  per- 
sonal and  household  effects  brought  into 
the  United  States  under  Government 
orders." 


REPORT  ON  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRL\TION  BILL.   1961 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  submit  a  privileged  re- 
port on  the  supplemental  appropriation 
billforl961. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JENSEN  reserved  all  points  of 
order  on  the  bill. 


WATERSHED  PROTECTION  AND 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which 
was  read  by  the  Clerk  and  together  with 
the  accompanying  papers  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

JT7NK  16,  I960. 

Hon.  Sam  Ratbxtrk, 

The  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

E>i:ar  Ma.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Pro- 
tection and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as 
amended,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
today  considered  the  work  plans  transmitted 
to  you  by  Executive  Communications  2013, 
2182,  and  2333,  and  referred  to  this  commit- 
tee and  unanimously  approved  each  of  such 
plans.    The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

STATE    AND    WATEKSHEI) 

Pennsylvania :  Mill  Creek. 

Ohio:  Chippewa  Creek. 

New  York:  Ischua  Creek. 

Kentucky:    West    Fork    of 
North  Fork  of  Uttle  River. 

Georgia :  North  Broad  River. 

Wisconsin:  Bad  Axe. 

Missouri:  Tabo  Creek. 

Iowa:  Mill -Picayune  Creek, 

Colorado :     Vlneland     Area 
Arkansas  River. 

South  Carolina:  Huff  Creek. 

West  Virginia:  Brush  Creek. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hasold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman. 


Clarks    River, 


Badger  Creek. 
Tributary    to 


CONSENT  CALENDAR  AND  MOTIONS 
TO  SUSPEND  THE  RUUES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  motions  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  in  order  today  may  be 
in  order  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rcwn  CMcla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  as  the  gentleman  and  the 
Speaker  and  I  have  conferred  about  this 
matter  and  under  the  circumstances  it  is 
the  only  course  for  us  to  adopt. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  in  this  reserva- 
tion that  there  were  certain  sqxcial  or- 
ders for  today  and  after  the  gentleman's 
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unanimous-coDsent  request  is  granted  I 
would  ask  the  Speaker's  Indulgence  In 
order  to  make  arrangements  for  inser- 
tion in  the  CoofCHXSSiofirAi.  Rbcoko  of 
the   remarks   which   would  have  been 

made.  

The  SPEAKE31.  The  gentleman  will 
be  recognized. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  ol  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objectlon. 


ISTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Mr.  HAIjLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Members,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  PosDl.  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bass]  ,  the  gentlewoman 
H  I  from  Ohio   [Mrs.  Bolton],  the  gentle- 

"  *  man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chaicberlaxn]  , 

the     gentlwnan     from    Missouri     [Mr. 
i  Curtis],  the  gentleman  from  California 

"  [Mr.    Hosmes],    the    gentleman    from 

California  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Jxtod],  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Millir]  , 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
St.  Oeokgx],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  WIlson]  may  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Congrbssional  Rec- 
ord and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  A  further  request,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Btrhes],  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
may  extend  their  remarks  in  tJie  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HJl.  12603 
Mr.   AIjBS^T.     Mr.   £^;>eaker,   I 
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on  Bank  Ing  and  Currency  may  have  un- 
til mldif  ght  to  file  a  report  on  the  WH 

HJl.l2ffl3.   

The  EPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqi  est  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Okla- 


homa? 
There 


K  PENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Mr. 


certiin 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HALLECBL  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
spect to  the  program  for  tomorrow,  could 
the  gentleman  tell  us  what  will  be  called 
first,  the  suspensions  or  the  bills  that 
were  programed. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  bills  that  were 
previously  programed  will  be  called  first. 
The  biHs  in  order  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business  tomorrow. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  permission  to  request,  without  es- 
tablishing a  precedent,  that  all  Membert 
may  have  permission  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  CoNGRsssioN AL  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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was  no  objection. 


riALLBCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     I  have  permission 
_  Members  to  extend  their  re- 
the  Congressional  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter.    Of  course, 
lad  proceeded  under  orders  en- 
today  the  cost  would  not  be 
Would  it  be  in  order  for  me 
\^animous  consent  that  those  ex- 
be  made  without  regard  to  the 


SPEAKER.    If    they    are    the 
own    preparation,    the    rule 

tjPP^y- 

MARTIN  POPPER 

Mr.  fclOOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  ^  question  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  b«n  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  U.£  .  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Colu  tnbia  to  testify  on  June  21,  1960. 
at  10  ('clock  ajn..  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  Mar- 
tin Po  )per.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  Hoise,  I  am  unable  to  comply  with 
this  su  tpena  without  the  consent  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  the  House  being 
involve!,  I  therefore  submit  the  matter 
for  the 

Mr 
subpen^ 

The 


with  a  subpena  to  appear  as  a  witness  before 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  testify  at  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  on  the  Slst  day  of  June  1960, 
at  10  o'clock  antemeridian.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against  Martin 
Popper,     criminal     case    No.     1053-69;     and 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
no  Member  is  authorized  to  t^pear  and  tes- 
tify, but  by  order  of  the  House:  Therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  That  Representative  Jauxs 
RoosxTZLT  is  authcfflxed  to  appear  In  re- 
sponse to  the  subpena  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  case  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Martin  Popper  at  such  time  as  when 
the  House  is  not  sitting  in  session;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 


consideration  of  this  body. 
Speaker.  I  send  to  the  desk  the 


SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  re- 


port th  i  subpena. 

The  jcierk  read  the  sut^jena,  sls  fol- 
lows 
U.S.   DirniicT    Couxt   for   the    Dtstmct    or 

CoLTTireiA — UNmcD   States   or   America   v. 

Maxti  it  PoFFm — Cbucihai.  Cass  No.  1053-59 

To  CoN»xssMAir  James  Roosevelt, 
House  c  f  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.: 
You  ij-e  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  Third  and  Constitu- 
tion Avjnue  NW.,  Poiirth  Floor,  Courtroom 
No.  8,  it  the  city  of  Washington.  DC,  on  the 
21st,  221 1,  23d.  and  24th  day  of  June  1960.  at 
10  o'clcisk  ajn.  to  testify  In  the  above-en- 
titled a  se. 

This   lubpena  Is  issued  on  aj^Iication  of 
the  defendant 

Haxkt  M.  Hull, 

Clerk. 
By  JoRK   A.    CBeien, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


June 


ask 


Bl 


WherMs 


unanlmoas  consent  that  the  Commltte*    a  ifemi  »er 


16,  I960. 


Z^ONAEo  B.  Bo<uonr, 
Attorney  for  Defendant. 


New    roRK,  N.T. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privilefed  rescdution,  which  I  send  to 
thedei 

The 
port  thie 

The 
565). 


SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
resolution. 

Tletk.  read  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
foUows: 


Refvesentatlve  Jambs  Roosetxlt, 
of  this  House  has  been  served 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  APPRO- 
PPJATIONS.  1961 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  frwn  the 
Speaker's  table  the  blU  (HJl.  11998) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  ask  for  a  conference  with  the 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  [After  a  pauae.l  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mahon,  Sheppard, 
Cannon,  Ford,  and  Taber. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 
DlGlovanni;  to  the  Committee  on  ths  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  thm  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1764.  An  act  to  amend  Utls  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorlxe  the  payment  of 
certain  claims  against  the  National  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.2310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Dolas;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
John  A.  Ryan,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2548.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  C. 
Larson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2585.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josephine 
Lue  Pan  (also  known  as  Josephine  Pook- 
Lau) .  Joseph  Lue  Pan  (also  known  as  Joseph 
Lew -Pan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Pan;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hwachii 
Lien;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.2711.  An  act  to  quiet  title  to  certain 
lands  within  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  2712.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrates erf  Oeneral  Services  to  convey  all 
lands  comprising  Port  Dearborn,  Rye,  N.H., 
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and  Rye  Air  Porce  Base,  Rye.  N.H..  to  cer- 
tain former  owners  of  such  lands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

S.  2865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brenda 
Nicholson  Miller;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S,  2863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyung  Ok 
Aim;    to   the   Conunlttee   on   the  Judiciary. 

8.2919.  An  act  providing  for  a  study  and 
investigation  of  the  desirability  and  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
national  tropical  botanic  garden;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

S.  2974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Nolan  (formerly  Michael  Pasvanls) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3053.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8  3083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andrew 
Rereclch  and  his  wife,  Oermana  Rereclch; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3105.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam  Y. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero.  Johann 
Frledrlch  Stapelfeld.  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal,  Robert  J.  Naumann.  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  and  Pranklln  Jordan;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3158.  An  act  to  exempt  State-controlled 
banlts  belonging  to  the  Pederal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem from  the  statutory  limits  on  the  number 
of  their  directors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and   Currency. 

S.  3160.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  as  a  territory;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3237.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anastasla 
Staaslnopoulos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8  3263.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cesar  S. 
Wycoco;  to  the  Ccxnmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3439.  An  act  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  present  a 
gold  medal  to  Robert  Prost,  a  New  England 
poet;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

S.  3486.  An  act  to  authorize  Government 
agencies  to  provide  quarters,  household  fur- 
niture and  equipment,  utilities,  subsistence, 
and  laundry  service  to  civilian  officers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

8.3496.  An  act  to  amend  section  362(b) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Poreign  Com- 
merce. 

S.  3532.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  Century  21 
Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

S.  3549.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sepy- 
tember  14.  1959,  to  authorize  studies  by 
congressional  committees  with  resp>ect  to 
sales  and  use  taxes  imposed  by  the  States  on 
sales  and  other  business  activities  in  inter- 
state ocxnmerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

S.  3579.  An  act  to  authorize  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
in  advance  for  reqtiired  publications,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

S.  3665.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  grant  an  easement  over 
certain  lands  to  the  triistees  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Southern  Railway,  their  successors,  and 
assigns;    to   the   Conamittee   on  Agriculture. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  899.  An  act  to  repeal  certain  provisions 
of  law  requiring  the  submission  of  certain 
reports  to  Congress,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BTT.T.S  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  June  18, 1960,  de- 
liver to  the  White  House  for  presentation 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  9883.  An  act  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  of  certain  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Pederal  Govermnent,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  12117.  Making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Parm  Credit 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  DOUGLAS  H. 
ELLIOTT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Penton]. 

Mr.  PEJrrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den passing  of  our  friend  and  colleague, 
DoTJGLAs  H.  Elliott,  is  a  great  shock  to 
our  membership,  and  sadly  brings  to  our 
attention  the  tremendous  stress  and 
strain  in  these  days  of  terrific  tension. 

"Doug"  Elliott,  as  he  was  aJlection- 
ately  known,  had  been  with  us  but  a 
short  time,  being  elected  to  the  House  in 
a  special  election  on  April  26  last  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  nominee  from  his 
district  to  run  next  November  for  the 
full  term  of  an  area  which  had  been 
served  so  outstandingly  for  many  years 
by  his  predecessor,  the  beloved  Dick 
Simpson. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  "DoxTC"  Elliott  had 
a  great  future  before  him  for  during  his 
short  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital  he 
had  already  attracted  countless  friends 
with  his  fine  personality  and  his  vigorous 
approach  to  the  questions  that  had  al- 
ready faced  him. 

These  are  trying  times  and  p>erhai>s 
the  persistent  and  tireless  manner  in 
which  he  met  the  problems  which  face 
all  of  us  at  times  created  a  tension  which 
sometimes  is  even  too  great  for  youth  it- 
self. For  "Doug"  Elliott,  at  the  youth- 
ful age  of  39,  had  already  given  a  credit- 
able account  of  himself  in  both  private 
and  public  life,  and  the  future  was  even 
brighter.  But  fate  deemed  it  otherwise, 
and  today  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a  young 
Member  who  in  the  parlance  of  the  day, 
would  have  been  a  "real  comer"  in  State 
and  National  affairs.  Our  hearts  are 
heavy,  and  to  the  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren we  extend  our  heartfelt  and  deepest 
sympathy.  We  know  that  God  will  give 
them  the  strength  and  fortitude  to  carry 
on  in  the  days  ahead. 

Douglas  H.  Elliott  was  bom  on  June 
3.  1921,  at  Philadeli^ila,  Pa.  He  grad- 
uated from  Haverford  School  and  at- 
tended the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
married  the  former  Rachel  Pelrson.  and 
there  are  three  children,  Deborah,  Dana, 
and  Warren. 

Congressman  Elliott  was  an  elder  In 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  a  member 
of  its  Synod  Council. 

During  World  War  n  he  served  4  shears 
in  the  Naval  Service  of  tiie  United  States, 
being  a  veteran  of  the  Southwest  Padflc 
campaigns. 


For  8  years  Douglas  Elliott  served  as 
vice  president  of  Wilson  College  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  and  was  cm  leave  of 
absence  since  his  election  to  Congress. 

From  1945  to  1948  Congressman 
Elliott  had  been  employed  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.  and  the  Guardian  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  During 
the  period  of  1948  to  1952  he  was 
manager  of  the  Public  Relations  Eastern 
Department  of  the  Lumbermen's  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  From 
1948  to  1952  he  was  also  Director  of 
Public  Relations  for  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia. 

Active  at  all  times  In  civic  affairs 
Congressman  Elliott  was  a  director  of 
the  Chambersburg  CcMnmunity  Chest;  a 
member  at  large  of  the  Conococheague 
District  Committee,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America;  vice  chairman  of  the  Franklin 
County  Chapter  American  National  Red 
Cross;  past  president  of  the  Chambers- 
burg Rotary  Club;  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees.  Eastern  Citizenship  Clear- 
ing House;  vice  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department,  the  American  Legion;  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Motor  Federation;  past 
vice  president  and  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; member  of  American  Alumni 
Coimcil,  American  College  Public  Rela- 
tions Council;  parent  teachers  associa- 
tion; Crippled  Children's  Society;  cham- 
ber of  commerce;  Civil  Defense;  United 
Fimd;  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion; and  the  Franklin  County  Farmers 
Associatitm. 

Active  in  Republican  Party  affairs 
since  1945,  Douglas  Elliott  was  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Adams 
and  Franklin  County  Young  Republican 
Clubs. 

Before  coming  to  Washington  Mr. 
Elliott  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  in  November  1956  and 
served  until  being  elected  to  the  86th 
Congress  at  a  special  election  in  Pennsyl- 
vania on  April  26  last.  It  was  at  this 
special  electim  that  Mr.  Elliott  also  re- 
ceived such  a  tremendous  majority  as 
the  ncxninee  for  the  full  term  next 
November  to  represent  Bedford,  Frank- 
lin. Fulton.  Huntington,  Mifflin,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  and  Union  Ck>imties  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  state  again  that 
the  heartfelt  sjonpathy  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  goes  out  to 
Mrs.  Elliott  and  her  family,  as  well  as 
to  all  the  loved  ones  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow. 

The  Elliott  family  reside  at  222  Fifth 
Avenue,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  The  fimeral 
will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon  with 
services  at  2  o'clock  in  the  Falling 
Springs  Presbyterian  Church  at  Cham- 
bersburg. The  family  has  respectfully 
requested  that  flowers  be  omitted. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
someone  we  know  has  passed  on  it  brings 
to  our  hearts  a  feeling  of  grief.    When 
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tbat  person  Is  young.  perhAps  there  is  a 
tendency  to  <|iiestk)n  the  whys  and  the 
wherefores  In  a  matter  that  is  beyond 
gueatkxi. 

In  the  passing  of  oar  friend  and  col- 
league we  are  particularly  saddened  be- 
cause those  who  have  known  him  and 
known  about  him  saw  in  him  a  great, 
dedicated  cairistlan  gentleman.  None 
of  us  can  question  the  reason  for  his 
passing.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  because  of 
his  youth  and  his  attainments  it  brings 
us  a  greater  measure  of  grief  than  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case. 

To  his  family  I  extend  a  f eeUng  of  deep 
sympathy. 

Ifr.  FKNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 

LKCKl. 

Mr.  HAUjECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express,  as  best  I  can,  the  distress  I 
teA  at  the  death  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honotable  Douglas  H.  Elliott. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dotro  Elliott 
began  with  correspondence  this  past 
spring.  It  was  on  April  6  that  I  met 
htm  for  the  first  time  during  a  visit  to 
Chambersburg  where  I  spcAe  during  his 
campaign  and  at  his  invitation. 

Doug  Elliott  brought  to  his  candi- 
dacy for  election  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  fine  background  of  public 
service  to  his  people  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  has  just  been  recounted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Pentoh.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
Doug's  stipporters.  I  am  quite  siire  that 
this  reflected  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors in  his  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  early  impressions  of 
Doug  Elliott  as  a  person  of  consider- 
able ability  and  personal  charm  were 
confirmed  after  he  arrived  among  us 
here  in  the  Congress.  He  took  his  re- 
sponsibilities seriously,  but  I  found  him 
to  be  patient  and  understanding  during 
the  period  we,  in  the  leadership  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  'vere  experiencing  some 
temporary  difficulties  in  finding  for  him 
apypropriate  committee  assignments;  as- 
signments, may  I  sny,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
we  worked  out  and  which  would  have 
been  made  official  today. 

In  trying  to  reconcile  what  happened 
to  cut  short  this  most  promising  career, 
I  find  myself  facing  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  us  can  ever  know,  really,  what 
the  future  holds  for  us.  To  say  simply 
that  I  am  grievously  shocked  by  the  word 
of  this  morning  is  an  understatement. 
My  reaction  at  hearing  the  news  was  one 
of  complete  disbelief  that  such  a  report 
could  possibly  be  true. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mere  words  are  small 
consolation  to  the  bereaved  at  a  time 
like  this,  but  I  do  want  to  extend  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Elliott  and 
her  children  in  this  most  difficult  hour. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Plynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
profound  sorrow  and  with  deepest  regret 
that  I  learned  this  morning  of  the  im- 
timely  and  tragic  i>assing  of  our  able 
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and  dii  UngulBh<sd  coDeague  from  Penn- 
sylvanl  i,  the  Honorable  Douglas  H.  El- 
liott. 

Doc(  LAS  BLLiOTT.'late  a  Representative 
from  I  ennslyvania.  served  only  a  brief 
period  u  a  Member  of  this  body.  Dur- 
ing thii  time  he  made  a  favorable  im- 
pressio  i  upon  all  of  us  who  were  priv- 
ileged »  become  acquainted  with  him. 
Almost  immediately  after  he  was  sworn 
in  as  i  Representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, I  introduced  myself  to  him  and 
express  ed  the  hope  that  we  would  have 
a  long  association  together  as  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  We 
were  a  most  instantly  attracted  to  each 
other.  Our  conversations  revealed  that 
we  held  many  similar  views  on  matters 
affectiig  the  security  and  strength  of 
our  Goi  'ernment  and  our  beloved  country. 

I  enj  ayed  our  friendship,  brief  though 
it  was,  and  I  am  deeply  saddened  and 
shockeil  by  its  tragic  termination. 

His  »lleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  predicted  for  Douglas  Elliott  a 
long  a  ad  distinguished  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Coming  to 
Congreu  at  a  rdatively  early  age  and 
possessed  of  a  keen  mind,  strong  char- 
acter 1^  a  distinguished  appearance, 
no  (mt  doubted  that  he  would  become 
a  lead(  r  of  both  his  party  in  this  House 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fzmton] 
and  01  r  other  colleagues  in  expressing 
prof  ou]  id  sorrow  at  the  loss  which  this 
House  vdA  this  Nation  have  sustained. 

Mrs.  Flynt  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Mrs.  E  liott  and  their  three  children  our 
heartfilt  sympathy  in  their  loss.  It  is 
our  pniyer  that  the  Great  Healer  of  all 
wound  I  will  mitigate  the  sorrow  which 
now  fil  s  their  hearts. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
my  cMleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Daguej. 

Mr.  [>AGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sensi  of  profoimd  shock  and  bewilder- 
ment hat  we  are  confronted  with  the 
untinu  ly  pft*wng  of  this  colleague  whom 
we  so  recently  welcomed  to  our  midst. 

Of  sll  of  our  Pennsylvania  Members 
his  future  seemed  most  bright  with 
promise.  Young,  talented,  handsome,  a 
fine  family  man,  the  victor  in  a  recent 
V>ecial  election,  with  his  reelection  pre- 
dicted by  even  his  opponents  and  with 
poUticj  kl  prospects  extending  even  to  the 
Goven  oi^s  chair,  he  of  aU  of  our  delega- 
tion siemed  destined  for  great  things. 
And  njw  he  Is  gone  and  we  can  only 
look  a ,  each  other  in  wonderment  and 
In  mul  ed  tones  ask,  "Why  did  this  have 
to  be?" 

My  icquaintance  with  our  late  col- 
league runs  less  than  a  year  and  I  did 
not  cone  to  know  him  intimately  until 
he  cante  to  the  House  following  his  vic- 
tory at  the  special  election  in  April. 
With  lis  admission  to  our  delegation  I 
immed  ately  came  to  appreciate  his  fine 
qualiti*  s  and  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressec  with  his  attention  to  his  legisla- 
tive r(  sponsibilities,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  ev  dent  graap  of  the  import  of  the 
proUa  38  ooofronting  us. 


From  this  short  association  with 
Douglas  Elliott  I  came  to  appreciate 
him  as  a  dedicated  Christian,  and  as  an 
official  of  a  church-oriented  college  he 
lived  and  moved  in  a  religious  atmos- 
phere. As  recently  as  last  Thursday 
morning  we  sat  at  the  same  breakfast 
table  and  listened  to  a  stirring  sermon 
by  Billy  Graham  and  our  late  friend  and 
comrade  commented  on  the  lift  he  re- 
ceived from  the  great  evangelist's  mes- 
sage. And  now  he  has  gone  to  meet  the 
Maker  I  know  he  revered  and  we  who 
are  left  to  mourn  his  passing  can  only  in 
prayerful  petition  ask  the  Great  Healer 
to  receive  his  soul. 

Yes,  my  colleagues;  we  shall  miss  this 
bright  and  youthful  friend  to  whom  we 
had  become  so  attached.  And  we  shall 
grieve  a  bit  as  we  contemplate  his  vacant 
place.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  Master 
who  has  opened  the  gates  to  receive  him 
will  reach  down  and  put  His  healing 
arms  arou^id  the  wife  and  children  who 
are  thus  bereaved  and  that  He  will 
lighten  for  them  the  burden  of  this  hour. 
And  we  shall  remember  them  in  our 
prayers  as  we  move  In  our  halting  way  to 
keep  the  memory  of  this  departed 
brother  forever  green. 

The  Lord  glveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away, 
Blessed   be   the   name  ot  the  Lord. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
GAvml. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Douglas  Elliott, 
at  the  start  of  what  would  have  been,  I 
believe,  a  most  distinguished  career  in 
the  Congress.  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  may  God  give 
them  great  comfort  in  this  hour  of  grief. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  FMr. 
Van  Zandt]  . 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  death  of  our  colleague,  Repre- 
sentative Douglas  H.  Elliott,  of  the  18th 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  source  of 
great  sorrow  especially  to  those  of  us 
who  had  known  htm  for  the  past  several 
years  as  a  Pennsylvania  State  legislator, 
and  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Representative  Elliott,  who  was  vice 
president  of  Wilson  College,  Chambers- 
burg. Pa.,  was  prominent  In  educational 
circles  in  the  State  and  of  Pennsylvania 
and  also  served  as  Pennsylvania  State 
senator  where  his  fine  personality  and 
outstanding  ability  caused  him  to  be 
prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  a  list  of  potential  candidates  for 
Governor  of  the  Keystone  State. 

EHected  to  succeed  the  late  Representa- 
tive Richard  M.  Simpson,  'T)oug"  El- 
liott, in  the  short  time  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  endeared  himself 
to  his  colleagues  by  the  warmth  of  his 
personality  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
efforts. 

I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  El- 
liott and  children  in  the  great  loss  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  a  devoted  husband 
and  loving  fatlier. 
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Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  fnMn  New  York  [Mr. 
Miller  1 . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  tribute  to  our  late  and 
beloved  and  distinguished  colleague, 
■Doug"  Elliott.  Outside  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  I 
believe  I  knew  "Doug"  Elliott  perhaps 
longer  than  anyone  else  in  this  House. 
I  met  him  when  he  was  nominated  for 
Congress  in  the  17th  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  I  campaigned  with  him 
during  the  month  of  May  of  this  year. 
I  found  him  to  be  a  dedicated  and  a  loyal 
American,  a  man  of  idealism  such  e^ 
you  find  in  few  men.  Our  great  loss  is 
not  because  of  what  he  has  accom- 
plished here  but  rather  because  of  what 
he  could  and  would  have  accomplished 
had  he  lived.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  our 
country  will  never  know  the  quality  of 
this  man  or  benefit  from  the  great  con- 
tributions he  would  have  made  to  the 
cause  of  American  ideals  and  the  cause 
of  free  men  everywhere.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  to  his  family  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
KearnsJ. 

Mr.  KEARNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation in  eulogizing  a  great  statesman, 
Doug  Elliott,  a  man  in  my  opinion  who 
had  a  great  futuie  ahead  of  him.  I  had 
heard  about  him  in  educational  circles 
throughout  the  Keystone  State  but  had 
never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
personally  until  he  came  to  Congress. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  that  for  a  new 
Member  coming  in,  I  never  witnessed 
ariyone  so  interested  in  his  work  as  he 
was.  The  thing  he  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  was  the  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  of  Representatives 
versus  that  in  the  senate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  served  prior  to  coming 
to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sincere 
sympathies  to  his  wife  and  to  his  lovely 
children.    I  know  we  shall  all  miss  him. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  CobbettJ. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  sentiments 
that  have  been  expressed  here  on  this 
floor  today  regarding  the  death  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  "Doug"  Elliott.  I  of 
course  had  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
him  during  his  recent  campaign  and, 
like  everybody  else  associated  with  him. 
I  was  extremely  impressed  with  his  pop- 
ularity and  his  ability.  His  passing  is  a 
loss  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  to  his  fine  family, 
his  friends,  and  his  neighbors.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  an  expression  of  S3rmpathy  at 
this  time  is  all  that  can  be  advanced.  I 
certainly  hope  that  in  tribute  to  him  all 
of  US  are  motivated  to  perform  our  tasks 
in  the  time  allotted  to  us  in  a  better  and 
more  dedicated  fashion. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Peruisylvania  [Mr. 
Pulton  1 . 


Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
sad  occasion  of  sorrow  for  everybody  In 
the  House,  especially  for  those  of  us  who 
knew  Doug  Elliott.  When  we  were  ad- 
vised of  his  passing  we  were  shocked,  be- 
cause he  had  such  a  bright  future  ahead 
of  him. 

When  Congressman  Douglas  Elliott 
came  to  Congress  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  I  was  more  than  pleased 
about  it.  I  had  been  a  spieaker  at  the 
Lincoln  Birthday  observance  at  Gettys- 
burg a  few  years  ago  when  I  first  heard 
him  speak.  I  saw  the  wonderful  recep- 
tion he  received  when  he  was  finished 
speaking  and  what  a  fine  opinion  his 
friends  and  neighbors  had  of  him.  I 
think  the  Congress  has  lost  a  promising 
Member.  I  join  in  expressing  our  sin- 
cere sympathy  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  FMr.  Mumma]. 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
terribly  shocked  last  night  as  I  watched 
a  television  program,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  program  was  interrupted  and  an 
announcement  was  made  of  the  finding 
of  the  body  of  our  colleague.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it.  I  never  knew  Mr. 
Elliott  until  he  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But.  being  from  Har- 
risburg  where  he  had  his  previous  tour  of 
duty,  I  remembered  seeing  in  the  news- 
papers many  times  stories  of  Senator 
Elliott,  from  Chamber^urg.  And  I  read 
during  the  campaign  in  the  local  news- 
papers about  the  qualities  and  possibili- 
ties of  this  fine  man.  From  that  I  came 
to  like  him.  When  he  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  saw  what  a  wonderful  man  he 
was.  He  quickly  became  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  in 
our  delegation,  and  I  do  really  feel  sorry 
for  those  Members  who  did  not  have  the 
privilege  of  meeting  him.  He  was  a 
dynamic  person.  I  mourn  his  passing. 
My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife 
and  children.  Might  I  say.  finally,  that 
last  Friday,  after  we  had  such  a  terrific 
session  here,  when  he  left  here  he  was 
very  happy  with  his  committee  assign- 
ments. He  had  just  found  out  about  it 
then,  and  he  was  very  happy.  What 
changed  his  attitude  toward  Me,  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  fi-om  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  QUIGLEY], 

Mr.  QUIGLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
sad  occasion  I  am  prompted  to  recall 
that  I  first  met  Doug  Elliott  some  6 
years  ago  in  the  summer  of  1954.  I  wsis 
then  a  candidate  for  the  Congress,  and 
Doug  Elliott  weis  seeking  election  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  Our  meet- 
ing come  about  because  it  just  so  hap- 
pened that  we  had  one  county  in  com- 
mon. The  congressional  district  in 
which  I  sought  to  be  elected,  and  the 
senatorial  district  from  which  he  sought 
to  be  elected  had  one  county,  namely, 
Adams  County,  which  was  in  both  dis- 
tricts. I  recall  it  was  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon when  I  was  attending  a  church 
festival.  I  was  busy  doing  all  the  usual 
things  that  candidates  for  public  office  do 
at    such    affairs — meeting    people    and 


shaking  hands,  and  as  I  worked  my  way 
through  the  crowd.  I  suddenly  found  a 
hand  extended  to  me.  "Jim  Quigley.  I 
believe?"  he  asked.  I  said,  "Yes."  He 
said,  "I  am  Doug  Elliott."  My  imme- 
diate reaction  to  Douc  Elliott  was  the 
same  as  almost  everyone  who  has  ever 
met  him  had.  I  liked  the  guy.  Despite 
our  partisan  differences,  that  was  the 
start  of  a  fairly  close  friendship. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
reaction  to  Doug  Elliott  was  not  unique. 
The  record  shows  that  voters  of  his  dis- 
trict reacted  pretty  much  the  same  way 
and  well  they  might.  Douc  was  literally 
tall,  dark,  and  handsome.  On  top  of 
that,  he  had  a  very  affable  and  pleasant 
way  about  him.  He  was  additionally 
blessed,  as  I  discovered  on  that  same 
Sunday  afternoon,  with  an  unbelievably 
attractive  wife  and  three  very  lovely  chil- 
dren. In  a  word,  he  seemed  to  have 
everything  that  any  man,  and  certainly 
any  man  who  was  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  could  ever  want  to  have.  I  was 
grateful,  in  fact,  as  I  later  told  him  that 
he  was  not  my  opponent  in  that  partic- 
ular election.  It  was  an  election  he  won 
decisively. 

With  the  death  of  our  former  esteemed 
colleague,  Dick  Simpson,  earlier  this 
year,  Doug  was  selected  as  the  candidate 
for  that  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There  seemed  to  be  httle 
doubt  that  considering  the  district  a 
candidate  with  Doug's  outstanding 
qualifications  that  he  could  only  emerge 
as  the  winner. 

This  happened.  He  came  to  this 
Hoxise  less  than  2  months  ago.  This  of 
course  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  again 
renew  our  friendship,  a  friendship  which 
continued  during  the  4  years  when  he 
served  in  the  State  senate  in  Harris- 
burg. 

I  talked  to  him  on  this  floor  Fiiday 
afternoon.  I  discussed  with  him  the 
fact  that  I  was  going  to  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Los  Angeles  and  had 
just  that  day  decided  to  take  my  family 
with  me.  As  of  last  Friday  he  had  de- 
cided not  to  go  to  his  party  convention 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  I  really  knew 
Doug  Elliott  fairly  well.  However,  it 
seems,  in  the  light  of  events  in  the  past 
30  hours,  that  I  did  not.  I  suppose  no 
one  will  ever  know  what  happened  and 
why  it  did.    I  certainly  have  no  idea. 

When  the  word  came  to  me  last  night 
about  10  o'clock,  I  was  shocked  beyond 
words.  I  can  only  say  now  that  I  ex- 
press my  sorrow  to  his  lovely  wife  and 
his  three  fine  children,  and  I  trust  and 
hope  and  pray  that  in  this,  their  hour 
of  great  tragedy,  they  will  have  the 
necessary  courage  and  strength,  and 
that  the  Lord  will  give  them  everything 
they  need  to  see  them  through.  They 
have  lost,  Pennsylvania  has  lost,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  lost  a 
man  who,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  good 
man,  and  a  potentially  great  one. 

Mr.  FEa^TON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rhodes]. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  my  colleagues,  I 
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am  shocked  over  the  death  of  Dotjqlas 
Elliott,  a  monber  of  the  Penxuiylnuila 
delegation.  I  learned  to  know  him  as  a 
friend  and  as  an  able,  dedicated  man. 
A  strong  character,  a  pleasant  peraoa- 
ality  seoned  to  assure  for  him  a  bright 
and  pnxnlslng  future. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  children  go  my 
deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  MoacAH]. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  h<xior  to  represent  the  district  that 
adjoins  the  congressional  district  of  our 
deceased  friend.  Douglas  H.  Elliott. 
Although  I  never  had  an  opportunl^  to 
know  him  well  imtil  he  arrived  as  a 
Member  of  this  legislative  body,  I  had 
known  previously  of  his  ability  as  a  legis- 
lator in  our  State  capital,  and  as  a  great 
educator  in  one  of  our  colleges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  have 
had  an  c^portunlty  to  work  with  him. 
recogniaed  his  great  ability.  I  know  he 
had  a  distinguished  political  career  wait- 
ing for  him  on  a  statewide  basis. 

I  wish  to  express  my  dewiest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Elliott  and  to  his  three  fine  chil- 
dren.   

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Nelskh.] 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  words  fail  to  measure  up 
to  the  situation  at  hand,  and  today  is 
such  a  time.  We  have  lost  a  beloved 
Member,  a  young  man  full  of  energy, 
a  sparkle  in  his  eye,  an  engaging  friend- 
ly smile;  a  man  destined  to  go  places. 

As  one  of  the  freshman  Members.  I 
extend  to  the  family,  on  the  part  of  our 
group,  our  most  heartfelt  sympathies. 
We  mourn  with  them  in  their  loss. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to   the   gentlonan   from   Pennsylvania 

[Mr.  SCHNXXBILI] . 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  deeply  moved  to  learn  of  the  pass- 
ing of  DoiTG  Elliott.  Since  Dove  and 
I  were  both  sworn  in  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  we  have  a  c(Mnm(m  kinship. 

We  both  were  struggling  to  learn  the 
mechanics  of  the  House  and  what  was 
going  on;  we  were  learning  together. 
So  I  believe  I  have  a  more  personal  re- 
lationship with  Doug  Elliott  than  any- 
body else  in  the  House. 

His  passing  is  one  of  those  things 
which  is  so  difficult  to  imderstand.  I 
am  deeply  moved  and  greatly  affected 
by  his  passing. 

To  his  lovely  family  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  srield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tn  a  very 
short  space  of  time  Douglas  Elliott 
made  a  very  long  impression  on  me,  a 
fellow  first-termer.  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  by  his  tragic  death,  and  I  Join 
the  other  Members  of  the  House  In  ex- 
tending to  his  wife  and  family  my  de^;>e8t 
sympathy. 

Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
fMr.  Satlor]. 
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^TLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Mon- 
>mlng  as  I  left  my  home  and 
to  Washington.  I  turned  on  the 
heard  the  announce:  mention 
{league,  Douo  Elliott.  He  stated 
only  had  a  perfect  attendance 
in  Washington,  but  also  an- 
nounc<  d  an  itinerary  where  his  constitu- 
ents c<»uld  see  him  d\u±:ig  the  week.  I 
have  J  1st  checked  the  Rkcord  and  find 
that  ir  this  past  week  also  he  had  a  per- 
fect re(!(»rd. 

This  morning  I  turned  on  the  radio 
and  he  ard  the  same  annoimcer  mention 
the  un  Imely  death  of  our  colleague. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
on  eitAer  side  of  the  aisle  who  in  my 
opinioi  I  was  possessed  of  the  tremendous 
ability  and  potentiality  Douglas  Elliott 
had.  :  know  he  will  be  sadly  missed — 
not  oi  ly  by  those  who  cherished  his 
friends  lip,  but  also  the  members  of  his 
family.  His  passing  is  indeed  a  great 
loss  to  his  district,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  our  country. 

To  lis  family  and  friends,  I  extend 
my  de(  pest  sympathy. 

Mr.  ]  "ENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gektleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Cuhtin]. 

Mr.  CTURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ac- 
quaints nceship  with  our  colleague,  Doug- 
las Eli  iott.  is  of  relatively  recent  origin. 
Howev  T,  his  reputation  as  a  hard  work- 
ing ant  conscientious  public  servant  pre- 
ceded lim  here,  and  during  the  short 
time  th  at  he  had  been  here  among  us,  he 
impressed  us  all  with  his  Joviality, 
energy  ability,  and  sincere  efforts  to  be 
a  real  tddition  to  this  great  body. 

Our  ;olleague  was  no  stranger  to  legis- 
lative :  lalls;  he  served  the  33d  senatorial 
distric  of  Pennsylvania  well  and  ably 
in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  from  1957 
until  bis  election  to  serve  the  18th  Con- 
gressioial  District.  During  that  period 
he,  as  i  >  State  senator,  made  a  fine  record 
of  service  to  his  district.  Mr.  Elliott's 
tragic  passing  shocks  us  immeasurably; 
he  hac  great  potentiality  as  a  leader. 

He  li  Aves  a  lovely  wife  and  three  fine 
childrea.  Our  ssrmpathy  goes  out  to 
this  gi  ef -stricken  family. 

Mr. :  rfnUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUei  lan  yield? 

Mr.  ?ENTON.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fr  Hn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Millikkn]  . 

Ikfr.  kCELLIKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  and  grieved  when  I 
walked  4nto  my  office  this  morning  and 
leame<  of  the  death  of  our  colleague. 
Doug  E  lliott.  I  had  known  Mr.  Elliott 
only  a  short  time,  since  he  has  been  a 
Member  of  Coogxesa,  but  my  sister  and 
his  fax  lily  and  my  niece  and  his  sister 
were  v^ry  close  friends.  He  originally 
came  f  :txn  my  legislative  district. 

In  tlie  short  time  that  I  knew  Douc 
Elliot  •  1  had  learned  to  admire  his  abil- 
ity and  req?ected  his  desire  to  be  a  good 
public  fervant.  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  sympathy  to  his 
parents  and  to  his  wife  and  children. 

Mr.  i  IRENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  \'hat  to  say  or  how  to  say  what 
is  in  m  ir  mind  and  heart  with  the  pass- 
ing of  our  fine  colleague.  Douglas  El- 
liott. 


Those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  here  for  a  number  of  years 
readily  recognized  in  our  new  Member 
all  the  potentials  for  great  service.  He 
denv>nstrated  to  us  his  innate  ability 
which,  with  time,  the  whole  coimtry 
would  recognize.  He  was  always  imder- 
standing  of  different  opinions  and  al- 
ways tolerant. 

The  passing  of  Douglas  Elliott  is  a 
great  loss  to  us.  We  have  lost  a  per- 
sonable young  man  of  great  ability. 

I  extend  my  slncerest,  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  his  fine  wile  and  family. 


OKNUAL   LBAVS  TO 
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Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Ricoao  cm 
the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Douglas 
Elliott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Douo  Elliott  and  I  were  sworn 
into  office  together  a  short  time  ago,  I 
have  felt  a  special  kinship  and  perhaps 
a  closer  relationship  with  him  than  most 
of  the  other  Congressmen.  We  usually 
sat  together  at  the  sessions,  discussed 
policies  and  procedures,  and  were  mu- 
tually concerned  with  many  of  the  initial 
problems  c(mfronting  a  new  Congreos- 
man.  With  this  background  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  I  felt  close  to  Doug 
Eluott  since  we  shared  the  same  emo- 
tional experiences  at  the  beginning  of 
our  congressional  careers. 

Consequently  I  was  deeply  moved  and 
very  sadd«ied  to  learn  of  Doug's  sudden 
passing.  His  last  2  days  in  Congress  we 
spent  together  discussing  our  thoughts 
and  reactions  to  the  legislation  being 
proposed.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe 
that  my  friend  will  not  be  sitting  next 
to  me  to  confer  further  aa  our  mutual 
opinions  and  reactions  to  the  bills  and 
amendments  as  they  ccxne  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 

I  found  Doug  EIlliott  to  be  most  c(m- 
scientious  in  his  voting;  most  studious 
in  his  attenti(m  to  House  actions,  and 
I  sincerely  believe  that  his  potential  in 
becoming  an  outstanding  legislator  was 
unlimited.  He  had  a  great  future  be- 
fore him  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
from  his  initial  actions  it  could  be  easily 
determined  that  he  would  have  dcme 
exceptionally  well  for  his  constituents, 
his  State,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  early  gamed  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to 
E>oug's  wife  and  family  in  this  hour  of 
shock  and  bereavement. 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  SpesJter.  I  was 
greatly  saddened  at  the  untimely  death 
of  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Douglas  Elliott.  I  originally  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  at  the  time  of 
his  nomination  to  succeed  the  distin- 
guished late  Richard  Simpson  through 
the  courtesy  of  our  former  colleague, 
Franklin  H.  Lichtenwalter.  After  he  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  become  better  acquainted  with 
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him.  Short  as  that  period  was,  I  was 
convinced  that  Doug  Elliott  had  great 
prospects  for  distinguished  service  in 
this  body.  Tragedies  such  as  these  are 
indeed  hard  to  imderstand,  and  we  win 
sorely  miss  him. 

I  extend  sjrmpathy  to  his  loved  ones. 

Mr.  FEirrON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  ^H.  Res. 
566 ) ,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able DoTJCLAS  H.  Elliott,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eleven 
Members  of  the  House,  with  such  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined,  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  funeral. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  funeral  committee 
the  following  Members:  Mr.  Walter,  Mr. 
FirNTON,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Van  Zanitt,  Mr. 
Dagux.  Mr.  Satloi,  Mr.  Mukma,  Mr. 
CuRTiN,  Mr.  QuiCLEY,  Mr.  MiLLiKXN,  and 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  remainder  of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Reftolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  53  min- 
utes pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  June  21,  1960,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

2278.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  number 
of  ofBcers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  on  March  31,  1960;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

2279.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  coordinated  report 
on  the  San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado- 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Navajo  Indian  Irriga- 
tion project.  New  Mexico,  pxirsuant  to  section 
9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939 
(53  Stat.  1187)  (H.  Doc.  No.  424);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Besolutlon  765.  Joint 
resolution  making  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Kept.  No. 
1919).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARMON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  HJl.  7810.  A  bill  to  credit 
periods  of  Internment  during  World  War  II 
to  certain  Federal  employees  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry for  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  and  the  Annual  and  Sick  Leave 
Act  of  1951;  with  amendment  (R«pt.  No. 
1920).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of   the  Union. 

Mr.  OLIVER:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  S.  1849.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  August  10,  1939,  authorizing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  contract  for  certain 
powerboat  service  in  Alaska;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1921 ) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mrs.  PFOST:  Cranmlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  S.  3545.  An  act  to  amend 
section  4  of  the  act  of  January  21.  1929  (48 
U.S.C.  354a(c) ) .  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1922).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  12740.  A  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1923).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPENCE:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  12603.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  the  preservation  and 
Improvement  of  housing  and  the  renewal  of 
urban  communities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1924).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MACK  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  12727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  2,  1888.  and  rejieal  the  act  of  March 
4.  1911,  relating  to  certain  pajrnients  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  erf  Repre- 
sentatives; to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE: 

H.R.  12728.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  liberalize  the  Income  limita- 
tions applicable  to  the  payment  of  pension 
to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  12729.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  permanent  museum  of  science 
and  Industry  at  the  New  York  World's  Pair 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  12730.  A  bin  to  require  detailed  ac- 
counting by  Members  of  the  House  erf  Repre- 
sentatives In  the  case  of  travel  eiqwnses,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.R.  12731.  A  bill  to  promote  the  efficient, 
fair,  and  Independent  operation  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  CommlsBlon,  the 
Interstate  Conunerce  Commission,  and  the 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission;  to  the 
Ctoninlttee-on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER: 

HH.  12732.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  to  the 
maxim\m:i  extent  practicable,  postage  rates 
for  second-class  and  third-class  mall  shall 
cover  the  costs  of  such  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

H.R.  12733.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  21,  1959,  to  authorize  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  county  of  Sacramento.  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  PKLLY: 

HJl.  12734.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  the  postal  service;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS: 

H.R.  12740.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1961.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H  J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  tat  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1960.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  LOSKR: 

HJ.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
October  2,  1960,  as  "NaUonal  Public  Works 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIAI^ 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH. 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
memorallzlng  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  urging  im- 
mediate action  by  i4>proprlate  legislation  to 
institute  some  type  of  program  to  curtail 
and  control  the  foreign  ImptHtatlon  erf 
shrimp,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DAGUS: 

HJft.  127S6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Domenlco  Antonelll;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Brol 
T.  Cayplnar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MTTCinSLL: 

H.R.  127S7.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
M.  Cole;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jiidlclary. 

HH.  12738.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ale. 
BCarvln  T.  Ashley;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORRISON: 

HJl.  12739.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Chlasson  and  his  wife.  Alice  Chlasson.  and 
their  minor  children,  LouLs,  Marc,  Marina, 
and  Nicole  Chlasson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH, 

501.  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  presented  a  peti- 
tion of  Julia  Cecelia  Provost  Sommers  and 
Lucille  Mary  S(»nmers  of  the  Omaha  Tribe, 
In  opposition  to  H.R.  IITQ,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Intertfflr  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
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Task  Fore*  Report:  AaericaB  Strategy 
ami  Strti^tk 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AUZOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSXNTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  a  IS-member  task  force  of  the 
House  Republican  policy  c(Mninittee  has 
released  a  report — "American  Strategy 
and  Strengrth" — which  is  so  vital  to  our 
national  surviyal  that  it  deserves  special 
note  in  the  Record  and  the  serious  study 
of  all  Members  of  this  body. 

I  shall  describe  some  of  the  background 
of  this  study,  and  then  the  actual  report 
summary  will  be  presented. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  shoiild 
point  out  that  this  docxmient  is  non- 
political.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  at- 
tempts to  make  it  appear  political  could 
destroy  its  usefulness  and  lead  the  United 
States  ever  deeper  into  the  mire  of  inter- 
national miscalculation. 

I  consider  it  a  great  tribute  to  the  14 
members  of  this  body  who  worked  with 
me  and  the  task  force  staff  tn  evaluat- 
ing the  papers  upon  which  the  report  is 
based  that  they  so  effectively  shunned 
partisanship  temptations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly commendable  In  an  election 
year  when  the  very  subject  at  hand  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  bitter  polit- 
ical controversies. 

The  report  is  based  upon  study  papers 
prepared  on  a  full  range  of  subjects 
dealing  with  national  and  international 
strategy  by  distinguished  experts  on  dip- 
lomatic, military,  scientific,  economic 
and  psychological  phases  of  the  conflict 
between  the  free  and  slave  worlds. 

In  addition,  still  other  authorities 
from  academic  and  professional  life 
were  called  on  for  comments  and  sug- 
gestions. Altogether,  more  than  50 
evaluations  by  task  force  staff  members, 
authorities  in  the  fields  concerned,  and 
Members  of  this  body,  went  into  the 
report. 

I  believe  the  hundreds  of  crises  which 
have  arisen  between  this  Nation  and  its 
allies  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
the  countries  of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the 
past  30  years  are  ample  proof  of  the 
need  for  such  a  study. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  age-long 
struggle,  those  who  worked  on  the  report 
and  the  study  papers  upon  which  it  is 
based  have  neither  sought  the  solution 
to  an  individual  crisis  nor  suggested  a 
course  of  action  designed  to  meet  any 
particular  confiict  which  may  arise. 
Rather,  they  have  attempted  to  outline 
an  overall  strategy  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  preserve  our  freedoms  for  all 
time. 

No  one  concerned  in  this  project  con- 
siders the  study  or  its  report  the  com- 
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plete.  (r  final,  solution  to  all  problems 
at  hanl.  Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a 
thing  (  Qviously  would  have  been  impos- 
sible o  attainment  in  the  short  period 
which   las  been  devoted  to  the  subject. 

The  ktudies  were  begun  4  months  ago 
imder  jthe  direction  of  the  distin- 
gulshea  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Btrne^].  who  is  chairman  of  the  policy 
commit  tee,  and  my  able  colleague,  the 
gentles lan  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
chairmin  of  the  study  group. 

At  tl  e  outset,  those  who  took  part  in 
the  pr(  ject  fxilly  considered  the  prob- 
lems w  lich  would  be  presented  by  time 
limitat  ons  and  the  question  of  produc- 
ing soiiething  more  than  a  sui>erficial 
study  \  'ith  the  small  staff  we  had  avail- 
able f o  -  the  task. 

The  task  force  recognized  that  the 
strategy  followed  by  the  slave  world  in 
its  cor  guests  thus  far  has  not  been 
limited  to  any  particular  sphere  or 
sphere;^  of  influence,  but  rather  has  been 
as  varied  as  the  governmental  interests 
of  its  (pponents.  We  were  aware  that 
mere  m  ilitary  deterrents,  economic  blocs, 
diplomi  ktic  approaches,  propaganda 
technic  ues,  and  scientiflc  and  industrial 
develoiment  could  not,  in  themselves, 
halt  tb  e  spread  of  world  communism  or 
long  t  ef end  the  freedoms  Americans 
considf  r  more  Important  than  life  Itself. 

Instead,  an  articulated  strategy,  or 
what  \'e  have  called  a  public  strategy, 
in  whi<h  every  area  of  enemy  onslaught 
could  te  defended  through  the  coordi- 
nated ( ifforts  of  our  entire  people,  would 
be  nec((ssary. 

The  ultimate  strategy  arrived  at,  of 
course,  should  spell  out  in  bold  letters 
the  di£  erence  between  our  national  sur- 
vival ii  freedom  and  our  enslavement. 

In  a  world  where  every  compromise 
of  vita  interests  work  out  only  to  the 
benefit  of  ovu:  opponents  time  obviously 
is  not  )n  ovu:  side.  For  this,  and  other 
considf  rations,  it  was  determined  to 
have  8  report  ready  prior  to  the  ad- 
joiunn  ent  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
We  fel ;  that,  if  we  could  enlist  the  aid 
of  expsrts  in  the  more  vital  fields  of 
considt  ration,  we  could  produce  some- 
thing yvith  which  to  work.  This,  we 
were  sud  are  convinced,  would  be  a 
start. 

It  perhaps  could  develop  in  all  of  us. 
a  better  sense  of  direction  and  coordi- 
nation. It  could  channel  the  thinking 
of  Americans  evenrwhere  into  the 
streams  of  a  coordinated  and  well- 
articuluted  strategy  with  which  to  meet 
alien  o:  islaughts  on  our  civilization. 

An  a  1  example  of  this  desire  by  those 
resiMn^ible  for  the  studies  and  the  re- 
port at  hand,  I  should  point  out  that  the 
recomi  lendation  for  a  coordination  of 
vital  pT  iblic  information  media  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  White  House 
was  arrived  at  before  the  recent  U-2 
incidert.  In  this  respect,  I  think  it  is 
signific  Euitly  important  to  reemphasize 
that  su  :h  a  strategy  as  is  put  forth  would 
not  be  limited  to  a  particular  crisis,  but 


rather  would  preclude  American  loss  of 
prestige  or  power  because  of  them. 

In  an  effort  to  produce  the  best  pos- 
sible report  within  our  time  limitations, 
the  task  force  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
best  available  experts  in  all  fields  con- 
cerned. Volunteers  were  used  wherever 
possible  and  the  cooperation  of  faculty 
members  at  America's  leading  imiversi- 
ties,  scientists,  diplomats,  military 
leaders,  economists,  psychologists,  legis- 
lators, and  others  was  overwhelming. 

Now,  briefly,  here  is  how  we  pro- 
ceeded : 

Last  February  it  seemed  to  certain 
Members  of  this  body  that  the  then-cur- 
rent debates  over  the  so-called  missile 
gap  refiected  a  lack  of  real  depth  and 
appreciation — both  of  oiur  national 
strategy  and  strength  and  of  how  to 
build  upon  our  present  strategy  and 
strength  constructively  for  the  decade 
just  entered. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee apixjinted  a  task  force  of  mem- 
bers to  study  the  total  strategy  and 
strength  of  this  Nation  in  relation  to  its 
conflict  with  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc.  Ini- 
tially, there  were  but  six  members  in 
the  group,  but  as  study  progressed,  the 
members  became  increasingly  aware  of 
the  broad -gage  approach  needed  for  the 
problems  involved.  Consequently,  the 
task  force  was  enlarged  to  an  eventual 
15  members  drawn  from  vital  House 
committees. 

It  also  was  felt  that  the  study  should 
be  broadened  by  viewpoints  of  experts 
outside  of  Congress,  especially  those  of 
academicians  and  professional  people. 
As  a  vehicle  for  initiating  this,  back- 
ground papers  were  sought  not  only 
from  the  staff  and  some  of  the  Congress- 
men of  the  task  force,  but  also  from  out- 
side authorities  on  the  subjects  at  hand. 

To  further  enrich  the  study,  the  papers 
are  being  circulated  in  the  academic 
community,  and  remarks  and  comments 
thus  elicited  were  and  are  being  consid- 
ered. Naturally,  some  of  the  conclusions 
and  comments  differ,  and  this  is  good. 
The  report  soon  to  be  presented  is  thus 
a  result  of  the  task  force's  evaluation  of 
the  more  than  50  viewpoints  available. 

The  members  of  the  task  force,  with 
the  increased  depth  obtained  from  these 
viewpoints,  papers,  and  discussions,  have 
consolidated  into  this  task  force  report 
simimary  of  conclusions  the  ideas,  con- 
cepts, and  recommendations  which  they 
felt  especially  needed  congressional  and 
public  discussion  before  the  close  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Many  equally  important  problems  are 
considered  in  the  study  papers  which 
merit  greater  discussion  for  a  future  task 
force  operation.  But  we  think  we  have 
made  a  real  beginning. 

As  coordinator  for  the  task  force.  I 
wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment 
to  my  colleagues  on  this  task  force,  to 
the  staff  members  who  assisted  us,  to 
those   who  prepared  the  study  papers 
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which  were  considered  and  evaluated 
by  our  group,  and  to  those  in  private 
fields  who  gave  time  and  effort  to  assist 
Members  of  this  body  in  their  assess- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  will  list  my  col- 
leagues who  participated  in  this  study 
and  acknowledge  their  particular  con- 
tributions to  the  project.  The  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  ap- 
pointed the  task  force  and  especially 
participated  in  recommendations  for  im- 
proved policymaking  within  the  Con- 
gress. "The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Abends  ).  the  minority  whip  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  has  lent  overall  advice 
to  the  preparation  of  the  report  and  has 
contributed  valuable  background  ma- 
terial. Of  the  study  group  itself,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
was  chairman  and  particularly  devoted 
attention  to  the  review  of  national  ob- 
jectives. The  other  members  of  the  task 
force  specialized  in  portions  of  the  report 
as  follows:  The  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  BassJ,  scientific  aspects: 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton], diplomacy  and  awareness  in  ap- 
proach to  undecided  and  captive  nations : 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Chamberlain],  appraisals  of  our  forces 
in  being;  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  CxniTis  ] ,  economic  aspects ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer], 
national  policy;  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Jackson],  psychological 
aspects  and  deterrence:  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [  Mr.  Judd  1 .  Sino-Soviet 
characteristics;  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird],  military  aspects: 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [  Mr.  Mn.- 
ler],  responsible  political  partisanship: 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Mrs. 
St.  George],  individual  responsibility: 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
WnsoN],  implementing  public  strategy. 

The  staff  members  of  the  task  force 
also  deserve  special  commendation  for 
the  long  and  arduous  hours  sp>ent  in  as- 
similating and  preparing  material. 
Working  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
David  M.  Abshire  on  the  staff  were  Dr. 
Donald  Ackerman,  Guy  Waterman,  and 
Priscilla  E.  Turner. 

Now,  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  policy  committee  and  the  task 
force  to  those  who  prepared  the  back- 
ground study  papers.  The  papers  and 
those  who  prepared  them  are: 

First.  "National  Character  as  an 
Element  of  Power,"  by  Prof.  William  Y. 
Elliott  of  Harvard  University,  widely 
known  both  for  his  academic  and  gov- 
ernmental experience. 

Second.  "Fundamentals  of  a  National 
Strategy,"  by  I>r.  David  M.  Abshire,  task 
force  staff  director. 

Third.  "How  Democracies  Die,"  by 
John  H.  Stambaugh,  vice  chancellor  of 
Vanderbilt  University. 

Fourth.  "An  Appraisal  of  Soviet  Eco- 
nomic Capability,"  by  Representative 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Missouri,  ranking 
minority  member  of  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Fifth.  "International  Tension  and  Na- 
tional Defense,"  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Ney.- 


mann,  director  of  the  well-known  Insti- 
tute of  International  and  Foreign  Studies 
at  UCLA.. 

Sixth.  "Key  Factors  in  Future  Military 
Planning,"  by  Adm.  Arthur  Radford  (re- 
tired), the  distinguished  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Seventh.  "U.S.  Defense:  Policies  and 
Posture."  by  Dr.  Donald  H.  Ackerman  of 
the  task  force  staff  and  special  assistant 
for  Defense  Affairs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]. 

Eighth.  "The  Requirements  of  Deter- 
rence," by  Prof.  Paul  Peeters  of  lona 
College. 

Ninth.  "Science  and  Foreign  Affairs," 
by  Dr.  George  B.  Kistiakowsky,  the  dis- 
tinguished Spe<;ial  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident for  Science  and  Technology. 

Tenth.  "A  History  of  Ballistic  Mis- 
siles," by  Representative  Leslie  C. 
Abends,  of  Illinois,  ranking  Republican 
member  of  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Eleventh.  "The  Cost  of  National  Secu- 
rity." by  Prof.  Arthur  E.  Burns  of  George 
Washington  University. 

Twelfth.  'The  Economics  of  National 
Defense  in  a  Free  Economy,"  by  Guy  Wa- 
terman of  the  task  force  staff. 

Thirteenth.  "The  Economic  Challenge 
of  the  Soviet  Union,"  by  Dr.  Don  Paarl- 
berg.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

Fourteenth.  "The  Impact  of  Inflation 
on  America's  Balance  of  International 
Payments,"  by  Dr.  Rita  Hauser,  author 
and  lawyer. 

Fifteenth.  "An  Extension  of  National 
Security  Council  Machinery,"  by  Prof. 
William  Y.  Elliott,  his  second  paper. 

Sixteenth.  "Some  Psychological  As- 
pects of  Soviet  Propaganda,"  by  Malcolm 
Smith,  of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchil's 
staff. 

Seventeenth.  "Civil  Defense  Policies," 
by  Dr.  Donald  A.  Melnick,  of  Scientific 
Plaruiing  Associates. 

Eighteenth.  "Disarmament:  Problems 
and  Prospects,"  by  Representative  Craio 
Hosmer.  of  California,  member  of  the 
Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  and 
Arthur  Peterson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Nineteenth.  "Soviet  Subversive 
Forces,"  by  Ralph  De  Toledano.  well- 
known  author,  lecturer,  and  syndicated 
columnist. 

Twentieth.  "Soviet  Strategy  and  Free 
World  Defense,"  by  Prof.  Gerhart  Nie- 
meyer.  of  the  Notre  Dame  faculty. 

Twenty-first.  "An  Examination  of 
Partisanship  and  Bipartisanship  in  Na- 
tional Security  Matters."  A  symposium 
of  political  scientists:  Prof.  James  At- 
kinson and  Prof.  Karl  Cemy,  both  of 
Georgetown  University;  William  Y.  El- 
liott, Harvard  University;  George  Grass- 
muck,  University  of  Michigan;  Ivan 
Hinderaker,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  division;  Karl  Lamb.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  the  Reverend  Stan- 
ley Parry,  Notre  Dame;  Howard  Penni- 
man,  also  of  Georgetown  University;  and 
Robert  Loevy,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  served  as  secretary  for  this  sym- 
posium. 


I  should  like  to  say  at  this  point  that 
we  esF>ecially  resp>ect  and  appreciate  the 
advice  and  sissistance  which  we  re- 
ceived from  these  individuals:  Professor 
Penniman,  Dr.  Malcolm  Moos,  Father 
Parry,  Dr.  Cornelius  P.  Cotter,  and  Prof. 
Franklyn  Burdette. 

In  behalf  of  the  task  force.  I  also 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  Karl 
Hess,  John  Patten  in,  and  Patrick  An- 
derson, for  their  invaluable  voluntary  as- 
sistance to  the  staff;  and  to  the  follow- 
ing distinguished  participants  for  their 
evaluation  and  assessment  of  studies  and 
other  helpful  suggestions : 

Prof.  Vaughn  David  Bomet  of  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.;  Dr.  W.  Glenn  Campbell, 
executive  director  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution on  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
Leland  Stanford  University ;  Prof.  George 
O.  Comfort  of  Butler  University;  Prof. 
George  Grassmuck  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  Alfred  de  Grazia,  director  of 
the  Center  for  Applied  Social  Research 
at  New  York  University ;  Neil  H.  Jacoby, 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles;  Prof.  O.  Warren 
Nutter  of  the  University  of  Virginia; 
James  K.  Pollock,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Jackson  A.  Ransa- 
hoff,  president  of  Neutron  Products,  Inc.; 
Prof.  Wilson  E.  Schmidt  of  the  School 
for  Advanced  International  Studies, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  of  George 
Washington  University;  Prof.  Joseph  L. 
Sutton  of  Indiana  University ;  Prof.  Paul 
Van  Rip)er  of  Cornell  University ;  and  W. 
Allen  Wallis,  dean  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness at  Chicago  University. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rej>eat 
that  we  have  made  every  attempt  to 
avoid  partisanship  in  the  preparation  of 
this  report  and  that  it  is  intended  only 
as  a  basis  for  further  study  and  con- 
sideration of  the  articulated  strategy 
necessary  for  our  national  survival.  The 
study  papers  concerned  in  the  report 
should  provide  all  Members  with  a  valu- 
able foundation  upon  which  to  build 
future  policy  and  bring  wider  partici- 
pation into  these  efforts. 

That  our  work  has  been  nonpolitical 
in  nature,  is  attested,  I  believe  in  one  of 
the  recommendations  made:  That  the 
poUcy  committees  of  both  major  politi- 
cal parties  continue  these  task  force 
studies  in  order  to  provide  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  sound,  well-considered  recom- 
mendations for  a  national  strategy  to 
deal  with  the  greatest  challenge  our 
country  ever  has  known. 

Time,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  is  on 
the  side  of  the  opponent,  but  we  can 
make  it  serve  us  through  just  such  an 
approach  as  this  task  force  report. 

This  task  force  report  sxmmiary,  sub- 
mitted by  the  task  force  membership, 
covers  the  fxill  range  of  national-inter- 
national strategy  involved  in  the  con- 
fiict between  the  free  and  the  regimented 
sectors  of  the  world.  This  report  in- 
cludes dipl(Mnatic,  military,  scientific, 
economic,  and  psychological  strengths. 
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"nie  purposes  of  this  task  force  report 
are:  First,  to  increase  public  aware- 
ness by  oBering  a  clear  course  for  na- 
tional policy;  second,  to  furnish  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  comprehensive 
Tiewpcnnt  as  an  aid  in  their  specialised 
committee  activities;  third,  to  iden- 
tify American  political  dilemmas  fo- 
mented both  by  the  Sino-Soviet  pro- 
tracted conflict  and  the  nuclear  age; 
fourth,  to  offer  si)ecific  reccanmenda- 
UoDs,  especially  in  regard  to  policy  ma- 
chinery, party  and  personal  responsi- 
bilities. 

OUK    OBJECnVXS 

Short-cut  objectives  for  military  vic- 
tory in  two  world  wars  Ignored  long- 
range  policy,  lost  the  peace,  and  created 
conditions  for  the  present  conflict  with 
the  Slno-Soviet  powers. 

In  this  cold  war,  a  panic -inspired  ob- 
jective of  "survival  only"  might  destroy 
free  civilizatitm. 

"Survival  only"  is  not  a  policy.  It  is 
the  delusion  of  a  nation  marked  for 
social  suicide.  It  is  the  sure  graveyard 
of  human  dignity.  Captive  nations  sur- 
vive, but  only  in  slavery. 

Free  nations  with  no  objectives  be- 
yond survival  are  prone  to  panic  at  times 
of  artificial  as  well  as  real  crisis  and  to 
engage  in  the  piecemeal  surrender  made 
inevitable  by  seeking  "peace  at  any 
price." 

"Survival  only"  seeks  glittering  sub- 
stitutes for  facing  crisis  with  a  coura- 
geous and  firm  will.  Cold  war  medicine- 
men are  daily  peddling  panaceas  with 
stereotsn^ed  plans  for  economic  growth, 
for  fluctuating  military  organization,  for 
legislating  leadership,  for  unilateral  dis- 
armament, for  another  summit  regard- 
less of  conditions,  for  appeasing  Khru- 
shchev by  apologizing  to  Khrushchev 
unnecessarily. 

Equally  negative  is  the  objective  of 
merely  opposing  communism.  Sparta, 
resisting  external  challenge,  destroyed 
internal  freedom  and  creativity.  Mere 
opposition  to  communism  could  do  the 
same,  erecting  in  the  name  of  expediency 
the  sort  of  central.  Socialist  tyranny  it 
had  meant  to  oppose. 

The  real  challenge  to  the  United  States 
is  to  reevaluate  the  methods  by  which  a 
republic  can  meet  its  challenges  without 
renouncing  the  ^Irit  of  liberty.  Our 
coDceTTx  should  center  not  so  much  on 
freedoms  from,  as  on  freedoms  for,  a 
better,  more  creative  life  for  all  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth. 

Proper,  positive  objectives  are: 

PKOMOnON    OF    WOKU>Wn>K    POLmCAL    AND 
XCOROMIC  oaoBi 

Anywhere  in  the  world,  stability,  law, 
and  order  work  in  favor  of  America's 
best  Interests.  At  home  and  overseas, 
the  Vice  President  has  spoken  of  the  rule 
of  law.  The  virus  of  communism  can 
infect  people  only  in  a  climate  of  dis- 
order, discontent,  and  instability.  Mu- 
tual security,  the  Development  Loan 
Pimd,  the  food-for-peace  iN-ogram  all 
support  stability.  Associations  such  as 
the  Ccxnmon  Market  serve  as  independ- 
ent obstacles  to  Communist  expansion. 

Emergence  of  other  peace-loving  cen- 
ters of  power  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
reduces  the  possibility  of  Soviet  attack 
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ea^ea  the  tensions  inevitable  when 
tn  o  power  centers  exist  in  the  world. 

]  NCKXASING    INTIRNAL   STSINOTH 

The  free  society  is  being  tested  by 
trends  in  both  science  and  government 
toward  amalgamation  Into  large,  more 
comple  X  systems.  But  excellence  in  both 
derives  not  from  monolithic  but  from 
decent  allzed  organization.  Prom  outer 
space  0  the  hometown,  America's  chal- 
lenge s  to  produce  scientific  creativity 
and  :  3cal  government  responsibility 
without  overreliance  upon  central  sup- 
port a]  id  authority.  The  consciences  of 
the  StJ  tes,  as  an  example,  must  be  stimu- 
lated t)  revise  tax  structures  and  leader- 
ship ct  ncepts  and  carry  greater  burdens 
in  sue  1  fields  as   education   and   civil 

def  ens  ?. 

OPKN  socirrixs 

Closid  societies  constantly  pose  the 
possiblity  of  secret  preparations  for  sur- 
prise attack.  Thus.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  set  as  a  major  American  ob- 
jective a  world  of  open  societies.  The 
objectj  ve  can  be  achieved.  Open  socie- 
ties, although  frequently  not  scoring 
initial  successes,  have  greater  staying 
power,  flexibility,  originality,  and  loyalty 
within  Open  societies  can  harness  sci- 
ence lor  the  cause  of  free  men.  The 
lack  cr  walls  in  space  antiquates  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  Midas  satellites 
procla  m  the  doom  of  the  closed  system. 


To 
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accomplish    these    objectives,    a 


strate!  y  is  needed  for  the  maximum  use 


resources.     In  the  cold  war  battle. 


the  resources  are  political,  military,  sci- 
entific, economic,  and  psychological. 
Natioi  al  strategy  must  embrace  and  em- 
ploy t]  ie  task  force  approach,  which  uses 
these  resources  in  combinations,  mu- 
tually complementing  rather  than  com- 
peting 

Psy<  hologlcal  objectives,  especially, 
can  l»e  reached  by  interchangeable 
means. 

Whle  a  massive  satellite  might  have 
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jsychological  impact,  an  exporta- 
ble ca;  icer  cure,  or  salt-water  freshening 
method  might  have  greater  long-range 
; ;  among  less  favored  nations. 
Since  the  1958  reorganization,  the  mil- 
itary sjervices  have  placed  increased  em- 
on  the  task  force  or  functional 
approach.  Each  military  service  has  the 
missio  1  to  provide  forces  to  command, 
respec  avely,  on  the  land,  sea.  or  in  the 
'  "he  mission  of  actual  victory,  how- 
ever, i  1  anything  short  of  all-out  war,  is 
assign  ^  the  unified  theater  command  in 
task  force  organization. 

Elin  ilnation  of  rivalry,  duplication,  and 
harmful  competition  depends  upon  such 
clear  ijlewpoints  of  overriding  objectives. 

A    PUBLIC    STSATEGT 

4ational   strategy    should   not   be 
away  in  a  national  security  doc- 
To  be  a  public  affair,  it  must  be 
understood  and  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  scientists,  the  educator, 
sr.  the  engineer,  the  Congress- 
md  the  housewife.    Such  an  un- 
derstanding would  enormously  refortify 
position  of  strength,  and  en- 
real  cold  war  victory. 
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The  framework  of  a  public  strategy 
can  only  be  built  upon  the  timber  of  past 
success.  This  means  understanding  why 
war  has  been  deterred  since  1953  and  why 
the  Communists  have  not  increased,  at 
the  expense  of  our  allies,  their  territorial 
expansion  one  square  inch  since  1954. 

Workable  alternatives  to  the  strategy 
that  has  achieved  this  success  have  not 
been  formulated  or  even  proposed.  Yet, 
some  critics  would  pull  national  strategy 
to  pieces  without  replacing  it  by  some- 
thing better — this  is  like  demolishing 
your  house  because  you  assume  the  roof 
might  leak. 

The  Monroe  EKxJtrine  is  an  example 
of  a  public  strategy  imderstood  and  sup- 
ported by  Americans  of  both  parties,  en- 
abling successive  administrations  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  new  world. 

To  develop  an  equivalent  public  strat- 
egy for  the  1960's.  Americans  must  not 
tear  down  proven  success,  but  must  erect 
an  even  better  structure  upon  it.  Small 
but  vocal  minorities  must  not  be  allowed 
more  destruction  than  construction.  Men 
of  both  parties  working  together  can 
transform  our  present  strategy  to  a  pub- 
lic strategy  with  which  a  united  people 
can  deter  war  and  advance  liberty  for  a 
century  or  more — until  the  final  world 
triumph  of  the  open  society. 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THI  SIWO -SOVIET  CKALI  ENCE 
IWDIVTSTBLE,    PHOTRACnn)    COIfTLICT 

Communist  strategy  is  total,  with  war 
and  peace  merging  into  a  completely 
flexible  conflict  system  designed  to  seek 
victory,  regardless  of  how  long  or  what 
means  it  takes. 

The  Sino-Soviet  strategy  aims  to  di- 
vide the  United  States  from  within  and 
from  her  allies  without,  to  sap  her  abil- 
ity to  resist,  to  undermine  her  will  to 
act,  and  to  monopolize  the  initiative  over 
an  entii-e  historical  era. 

STRATZCT   or  TBUtOB 

Nuclear  blackmail,  in  which  Soviet 
proF>aganda  relentlessly  emphasizes  the 
devastation  of  atomic  warfare,  is  used 
in  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  fiber  of  per- 
sons seeking  "peace  above  all."  Probing 
maneuvers  are  used  to  keep  the  West  off 
balance,  particularly  during  such  polit- 
ically sensitive  periods  as  national  elec- 
tions. Soviet  exploitation  of  the  Suez 
crisis  in  1956,  the  Quemoy-Mat^u  crisis 
of  1958.  the  U-2  incident  of  1960  are 
examples.  A  new  propaganda  probe. 
possibly  in  the  space  field,  may  be  ex- 
pected, also,  prior  to  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

The  Communists  shifted  from  the  di- 
rect penetration  of  the  Korean  limited 
war  to  a  proxy  penetration  of  peripheral 
gray  areas  such  as  Indochina,  and  then 
in  1955  shifted  to  a  leap-frog  strategy 
into  the  Middle  East.  Now,  Commu- 
nists are  shifting  to  a  forward  strategy 
aimed  more  directly  at  the  new  world — 
in  Cuba,  in  South  America,  and  In  the 
internal  politics  of  the  United  States. 

Pavlov,  the  father  of  Russian  psychol- 
ogy, trained  dogs  to  respond  by  auto- 
matic refiex  to  certain  stimuli  or  signals. 
By  changing  the  .signals  enough  to  pro- 
duce confusion,  he  drove  them  to  frus- 
ti«tion,  neuroticism,  and  eventual  col- 
lapse. The  Russian  psychological  strat- 
egy aims  at  conditioning  the  West  to 
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neurotic  frustration,  guilt  complexes, 
and  conscience  destruction.  The  prin- 
cipal conditioner  is  sharp  alternatives  of 
friendship  smd  bellicosity.  The  result 
sought  is  to  make  the  West  react  reflex- 
ively.  in  terms  beneficial  to  Soviet  power, 
to  each  Soviet  gambit. 

Examples  of  zig-zags:  The  1955  sum- 
mit "spirit  of  Geneva  " — the  Czech  arms 
deal  with  Egypt;  Khrushchev's  smiling 
1959  tour  of  the  United  States — Khrush- 
chev's 1960  summit  frowns;  stormy 
threats  of  immediate  settlement  of  the 
German  problem  one  day — quiet  insist- 
ence on  patience  the  next;  threatening 
Pakistan  with  missiles  one  moment — 
proposing  disarmament  the  next. 

STTBVOtSION 

The  knife  of  Communist  subver.sion  is 
in  its  most  deadly  form  aimed  at  the  na- 
tional will-to-resist.  No  modern  revolu- 
tion has  succeeded  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  will  in  legitimate  govern- 
ment. Lenin  had  the  half-hearted 
Kerensky  government  efforts  in  his  fa- 
vor. This  erosion  of  will  employs  in- 
evitability and  wave-of-the-future  con- 
cepts, downgrading  national  achieve- 
ments, upgrading  enemy  achievements, 
and  use  of  the  strategic  minority.  This 
last  group,  once  will  is  undermined,  takes 
over  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Three  Communist  parties  infiltrate 
America  today:  The  open  party  or  card 
carriers;  the  underground  party,  having 
more  than  75  F>ercent  at  work  in  indus- 
trial plants;  and  the  "sleepers,"  or  most 
dangerous  group,  with  no  recorded  his- 
tory of  affiliation,  now  hard  at  work 
muddying  policy  whenever  possible. 

DECEPTIONS    AND    DISTORTIONS 

Soviet  scientific  achievement  Is  a  prin- 
cipal weapon,  not  technically  but  as 
propaganda,  to  batter  Western  confi- 
dence. In  this  respect,  it  is  not  re- 
quired that  the  Soviet  be  actually  su- 
perior but  only  that  they  focus  on  areas 
where  vocal  and  uneasy  spokesmen  in 
the  West  will,  in  panic,  concede  Soviet 
superiority  on  Soviet  word  alone.  An  ex- 
ample is  Western  inferiority  statements 
about  the  Russian  moonshot  despite  Rus- 
sia's admission,  after  many  official  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  that  the  famed 
moon  photo  was  merely  a  retouched 
composite. 

Soviet  economic  claims,  taken  at  face 
value  rather  than  with  grains  of  statis- 
tical salt,  are  used  in  the  same  way.  to 
induce  Western  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  the  fright  of  panic-proneness  that 
follows. 

Actual  Soviet  strength  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  our  own.  Our  steel  production, 
much  below  maximum  capacity,  exceeds 
that  of  the  Soviet,  running  at  full  ca- 
pacity by  60  percent.  We  have  3  times 
the  number  of  hydroelectric  plants, 
9  times  the  shipping,  20  times  the  num- 
ber of  cars  and  trucks,  and  a  standard 
of  living  4  times  as  high. 

Our  industrial  manpower  exceeds  that 
of  the  Soviet  by  some  10  million  due  to 
the  fact  that  Russia's  backward  agri- 
cultural system  keeps  half  the  entire 
working  population  chained  to  the  de- 
mands of  collective  farms. 

The  plight  of  the  United  States  would 
be  serious  if  she  exchanged  places  with 
the  U.S.S.R.    In  the  military,  we  would 


have  a  one-weapon  strategy  based  on  a 
handful  of  first-generation  ICBM's,  and 
several  hundred  bombers  less  than  en- 
emy bombers  operating  from  Bermuda, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  Venezuela,  and  New- 
foundland. We  would  face  thousands  of 
fighter  aircraft  and  IRBM's  from  bases 
scattered  through  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  islands,  and  an  enemy 
capability  to  fly  across  our  country  de- 
spite our  best  air  defenses.  While  our 
ground  troops  were  dispersed  over  a  rest- 
less satellite  empire,  the  enemy  would 
have  a  quarter  million  nuclear-armed 
troops  and  reliable  alliance  systems  to 
the  east,  south,  and  west. 

EXTERNAL  ACTIONS  AND  INTERNAL  STRESS 

Internal  stresses  result  from  domestic 
imbalance,  power  struggles,  discontent, 
and  rivalry  with  Red  China  for  Commu- 
nist leadership.  Competent  studies  sug- 
gest that  Soviet  threats  actually  cover 
internal  Soviet  weaknesses,  whereas  a 
real  prelude  to  overt  military  action 
would  most  likely  be  in  the  form  of  a 
concentrated  peace  offensive.  This  is 
ample  reason  for  never  dropping  our 
guard  during  such  periods,  and  is  one 
reason  for  the  U-2  flight  before  the 
summit. 

DANGER    POINTS 

The  protracted  conflict  could  only 
culminate  in  general  war  as  a  result  of, 
fltst,  Soviet  miscalculations;  second, 
Soviet  desperation ;  third,  Soviet  convic- 
tion of  possessing  the  strength  to 
emerge  victorious.  The  nationsil  strat- 
egy of  the  United  States  is  designed  to 
prevent  these  three  conditions.  But  one 
actual  threat  to  world  peace  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  could  be  deluded 
into  thinking  it  has  sufficient  power  to 
win  a  contest  of  arms. 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  faced, 
however,  in  substituting  fact  for  fears 
is  that  the  administration  easily  could 
have  countered  critical  charges  of  a  mis- 
sile gap  by  revealing  information 
gathered  during  4  years  of  U-2  recon- 
naissance. But  to  do  so,  before  the  So- 
viet revealed  its  knowledge  of  the  flights, 
would  have  seriously  shortened  the  du- 
ration of  the  overflight  project. 

THE  COMMUNIST  TOTAL  STRATECT  OF  DIPLO- 
MATIC. MILITARY.  SCIENTIFIC,  ECONOMICAL, 
AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  MEANS  CAN  BE  MET 
ONl,T  BY  AN  EQUALLY  TOTAL  STRATEGY, 
STRENGTHENED  BY  THE  UNITY  AND  CONFI- 
DENCE OF  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC.  FOLLOW- 
ING ARE  WH.AT  THIS  TASK  FORCE  CONSIDERS  TO 
BE  KEY  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  NATIONAL  STRATEGY: 
A  FOUNDATION  OF  POSITIVE  NATIONAL  POLICY 
BACKGROUND 

Following  World  War  n,  the  United 
States  tried  to  build  a  containment  dike 
around  communism,  and  yet  confined 
her  one  strong  capability-in-being  to 
strategic  A-bombing.  This  containment 
policy  centered  upon  the  European  area, 
NATO,  and  the  Marshall  plan,  to  the 
neglect  of  worldwide  dangers.  The  ex- 
clusion of  Korea  led  the  Communists 
into  a  miscalculated  attack.  Pear  of 
Russian  aggression  in  Europe  restricted 
the  response  to  the  Korean  aggression 
to  defensive  measures  and  permitted  a 
privileged  sanctuary. 

Russia  had  engaged  the  free  world 
through  a  pawn.  A  continued  opposi- 
tion to  Commimist  limited  wars  with  a 
purely    negative   strategy    would    have 


worked  through  attrition  in  favor  of  a 
shifting  of  global  strength  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

DrnauicNcz  through  iNmATivE 

In  1953  and  1954,  speeches  by  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  intentionally  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  no 
longer  would  play  into  the  protracted 
confiict  design  by  meeting  aggression 
according  to  the  ground  rules  of  the  ag- 
gressor, but  would  punish  aggression  at 
the  time,  place,  and  with  weapons  of  our 
choice. 

Thus  the  gap  was  spanned  between 
unlimited  nuclear  retaUation  against 
Moscow  and  defensive  containment  on 
enemy  terms.  This  policy  of  calibrated 
retaliation  achieved  a  total  deterrent 
effect,  and  confronted  the  aggressor 
with  unacceptable  risks  on  each  level  of 
military  aggression. 

AVOID    WAR    THROUGH    MISCALCXTLATION 

The  new  national  strategy  sought  to 
avoid  Korea-type  miscalculations  by 
communicating  in  advance  our  inten- 
tions to  punish  aggression.  The  new 
administration  in  1953  warned  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  that  the  United  States 
would  not  continue  to  tolerate  a  Man- 
churian  privileged  sanctuary  and  that 
the  fighting  might,  to  the  aggressor's 
peril,  soon  spread  beyond  the  Limits  and 
methods  of  his  selection.  The  armistice 
followed. 

It  is  essential  that  an  opponent  be 
convinced  of  firmness  through  public  and 
private  expressions  by  our  Government. 
Prior  to  the  proposed  1960  siunmit  meet- 
ing, the  State  I>epartment,  on  April  4  and 
20.  strongly  reiterated  that  under  no  con- 
ditions would  the  free  world  retreat  over 
the  Berlin  issue.  Summit  hopes  were 
inconsequential  as  compared  to  avoiding 
Russian  miscalculations  leading  to  war. 
Similar  examples  of  announced  firmness 
are  found  in  the  Eisenhower  Middle  East 
doctrine,  as  well  as  in  strong  statements 
that  the  United  States  would  resist  any 
attempts  of  a  Russian  takeover  in  Cuba. 

COLLECTIVE  SECITRITY 

The  third  element  of  national  policy 
has  been  collective  security  buttressed  by 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  what  was  begun  in  the  Marshall 
plan  and  in  NATO,  the  Eisenhower  pol- 
icy expanded  the  alliance  systems  so  that 
aggression  could  be  punished  through  a 
legal  system  formed  in  free  world  in- 
terest. 

The  1954  Indochina  crisis  illustrated 
the  need  to  expand  globally  the  legal 
basis  for  U.S.  intervention  to  halt  ag- 
gression. A  Par  East  alliance  system 
had  not  been  established  and  thus  col- 
lective deterrence  was  lacking.  To  avoid 
a  rejietition  of  other  indirect  aggressions, 
the  United  States  led  in  forming  various 
security  treaties  and  the  SEATO  alli- 
ance, constituting  for  Southeast  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  area  what  Senator  George 
called  "the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula." 

The  Eisenhower  doctrine,  a  unilateral 
declaration,  authorizes  the  United  States 
to  assist  economically  and  militarily  na- 
tions which  want  such  assistance  to  pre- 
serve their  independence.  If  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  Mideastem  nation  is  de- 
clared to  be  vital  to  international  peace 
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and  the  national  iiiter«Ri»  the  Utatted 
SUtes  will  act  i^mh  necenanr  ftod  wtth 
initiative.  The  commitment  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  reaolutkm.  as  well  tM  the  com- 
mitments function^  in  the  Middle  East 
through  NATO— Turkey.  SEATO— Pak- 
istan, and  CENTO— Iran  afford  a  frame- 
work of  deterrence  which  indeed  worked, 
as  proved  in  Lebanon. 

Virtually  the  entire  free  world  now 
stands  in  unity  against  Soviet  aggression. 

MiLiTAaT  (xmcMrrm  aics  CAPAKTLrraa  vob 

UfRIATITX 
KELATICHf    OF    TH«    ICIUTJlBT    aTKATMJT    TO    M4- 

TIONAL    POLICY 

Military  strategy  must  be  tailored  to 
serve  national  policy  developed  to  fulfill 
bfludc  national  objectives.  Tet,  some 
have  considered  military  policies  as  if  in 
a  vacuum,  isolated  from  a  policy  foimda- 
tlon. 

Present  national  strategy  is  translated 
into  military  capabilities  through  five 
concepts.  The  long-pull  concept  is 
covered  in  the  econoonic  section. 

MIXXD   FOKO   COlfClPT 

To  meet  aggression  at  the  time,  place, 
and  with  the  weapons  of  oiu"  own  choos- 
ing, our  military  forces  need  flexibility, 
selectivity,  and  variety  In  weaponry 
which  takes  best  advantage  of  our  geog- 
raphy and  the  capabilities  of  our  allies. 
We  seek  a  comparative  military  advan- 
tage in  the  decisive  areas  of  deterrence. 
This  eschews  the  dangerous,  defensive 
concept  of  exactly  matching  an  oppo- 
nent in  weapons  or  divisions,  but  poses 
for  an  aggressor  risks  that  outweigh  any 
gain.  The  mixed  force  concept  was  sup- 
ported in  the  report  of  the  House  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Important  is  not  only  the  "mix"  of 
limited  war  capabilities  In  current  needs, 
but  also  the  increasing  search  for  more 
effective  future  capabilities  such  as  gases 
for  disarming  troops.  At  the  same  time, 
any  concept  of  limited  war  strategy 
which  disavows  the  possibility  of  iislng 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  when  opposed 
by  Russia,  Red  China,  or  their  pawns, 
would  return  us  to  the  "wall  of  flesh" 
strategy,  encourage  Korea-type  wars, 
and  lose  us  our  freedom  of  action. 

SHIKLO    AND    SWOXD    CXJNCZPT 

The  shield  is  largely  composed  of  the 
conventional  war  forces  of  the  free  world 
alliance;  the  sword,  massive  mobile 
striking  forces  of  the  United  States. 
This  means  getting  more  defense  per 
taxpayer  dollar  by  aiding  allies  to  build 
conventional  and  limited  war  forces  to 
meet  creeping  aggression  and  brusbflre 
wars,  while  supplying  through  oiur  own 
efforts  the  missile  and  nuclear  weapons 
capability  which  Is  beyond  the  economic 
reach  of  most  allies. 

Ways  must  be  sought  to  strengthen 
our  allies  with  modern  we^wns.  For 
example,  the  mobility  and  economy  of 
the  Polaris  or  Pershing  missiles,  on  land 
and  floating  mounts,  however,  could  add 
to  the  shield  forces  an  independent 
deterrence  capacity. 

The  shield  and  sword  ccmcept  vastly 
enlarges  the  limited  war  capabilities  of 
the  free  world.  Mutual  security  helpi 
to  support,  and  our  military  missioos 
help  to  train,  over  200  divislMis. 
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uuMuari: 
EaJential  to  our  national  policy  is  the 
eapM  tty  to  react  quickly  to  memy  ag- 
grcM  on.  Not  merely  a  matter  o<  more 
Irianc  B,  airlift,  and  shipa.  mobility  also  is 
a  ma  ter  of  staging  bases,  of  logistic  f  ol- 
lowu]  \  of  Improving  equipment,  of  par- 
ing f  own  requirements  to  basic  mini- 
mum i  In  order  not  to  destroy  the  mo- 
sought. 
Be<ause  of  the  vast  C(xnparative  ex- 
pense of  alrUft  for  a  nimiber  of  divi- 
sions, and  the  fact  that  («ly  Western 
Euro]  >e  has  adequate  airfldds  for  land- 
ing a  massive  airlift  ansrway,  the  divi- 
sions of  the  c(»nmon  alliance  system  re- 
main the  primary  limited  war  land  de- 
terrej  it.  We  must  seek  ways  to  improve 
the  fir-transportability  of  the  combat 
divisi>n  and  the  air  landing  facilities 
arouid  the  globe.  At  the  same  time, 
,  remains  the  primary  means  of 
limited  war  troop  movements,  as 
demo  ostrated  in  Lebanon. 

Mojillty  of  missiles  is  necessary  for 
prote;tlon     of     deterrent     capabilities. 
Administration  is  giving  top  priori- 
_  mobile   missiles  invuln^able   to 

surprise  attack  and  thus  exploiting  a 
brealqthrough  in  solid  fuel  missiles.    Be- 
missile  launching  sites,  unlike  air- 
can  be  dispersed  more  widely,  and 

„ additional  mobility  on  rails,  roads, 

beneith  the  seas  and  under  the  polar 
iceca ).  the  missile  age  will  complicate 
the  task  of  the  aggressor. 
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I  !«V\7UfXaABIUTT    Or    THX   DSTBRKirr 

An  Jther  component  of  mobility  relates 
to  the  indestructibility  of  the  deterrent 
force  5.  So  great  is  the  destructive  power 
of  th  s  megaton  missile  warhead  that  it 
is  no ;  in  numbers  of  missiles,  but  in  the 
invxil  lerabillty  or  the  inablll^  of  an  ag- 
gress 3r  to  destroy  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bility, that  our  true  deterrence  lies.  A 
potei  tial  aggressor  will  calculate  no  ben- 
efit L 1  aggression  if  he  knows  he  cannot 
destipy  the  opponent's  ability  to  destroy 
him. 

Urjtil  we  fuDy  enter  the  solid  fuel 
missie  age,  the  Invulnerability  of  our 
detem-ent  wlH  rest  not  only  In  hardened 
ligul<  fuel  missile  sites,  but  more  so  in 
our  i  trateglc  Air  Command.  The  pres- 
ent ( llspersion  of  SAC  bases  through- 
out t  le  world,  just-announced  plans  for 
furtlier  dispersion  among  civilian  air- 
fields, and  our  early  warning  systems, 
rendi  :r  SAC  indestructible  today.  As  the 
Russ  an  ICBM  capabilities  increase,  our 
ability  to  place  a  substantial  portion  of 
SAC  on  a  sustained  airbume  alert  will 
incre  &se.  Meanwhile,  the  President  can, 
if  ne::essary,  overspend  the  budget  and 
has  itandby  powers  to  put  SAC  on  air- 
bom(  I  alert  during  an  emergency  period. 
The  i^apacity  for  the  alert  in  terms  of, 
for  e  cample,  spare  engines  and  trained 
crew! .  is  provided  for  In  current  budgets 
(fiscsl  year  1060  and  fiscal  year  1961) . 
irmcx-nf-BKiMC 

Capabilities-ln-being  su-e  the  heart  of 

I>ower.    This  demands  a  new 

it  the  traditional  roles  of  stockpil- 

transport  facilities — air.  sea  and 

of  the  Reserves  and  National 

Tniitw»d    of   being    wedded   to 

War  n  cancepts.  our  forces,  serv- 

%dA  izkdxistrles  must  se^  new  roles 
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identified  with  the  forces-in-belng  con- 
cept. 

While  Russian  military  might  has  been 
concentrated  in  their  heavy  reliaiu^e  on 
the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
the  United  States  has  included  the  ICBM 
as  one  element  In  an  overall  military 
capability  which  takes  account  of  our 
control  of  the  seas,  our  advanced  bases 
and  system  of  military  alliance,  our 
vastly  superior  bomber  force,  and  other 
strong  points  in  our  position.  Thus, 
while  Soviet  military  strength  has  been 
forced  Into  a  single  and  obsolescing 
channel,  due  to  their  lack  of  carriers, 
oversea  bases,  and  sound  alllancfw.  the 
United  States  has  built  up  a  fon»-in- 
being  which  concentrates  on  variety, 
flexibility,  continual  modernization,  and 
dispersion  of  our  weapons  systems — a 
truly  balanced  force. 

KisuMi  or  uji.  pobcxs-in-bximo 

Actual  U.S.  military  might  includes: 
2,000  lonf;-range  strategic  bombers,  each 
with  the  destructive  potential  of  several 
ICBM's.  with  a  sizable  proportion  of 
them  on  15-minute  alert. 

Sixteen  wings  of  tactical  aircraft,  each 
with  nuclear  capability,  dq^loyed  on 
bases  strategically  located  in  advance 
positions  around  the  world. 

Operational  Atlas  missiles  now  ready 
for  launching  from  the  west  coast. 

Snark  missiles  with  a  very  large  war- 
head, difficult  to  detect  through  defense 
radar. 

Four  more  operational  tactical  missile 
squadrons  equipped  with  a  mix  of  Mata- 
dor and  Mace  missiles  which  are  all  to 
be  replaced  with  the  Mace  by  1962.  each 
exceeded  by  far  the  total  explosive  power 
expended  against  all  Axis  military  tar- 
gets in  Europe  during  the  whole  of 
World  War  II. 

Intermediate  range  ballistic  missiles, 
the  Thor,  stationed  in  allied  forces' 
hands  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Two  cruisers  and  flve  submarines 
equipped  with  the  Regulus  I.  a  surface- 
to-surface  weapon. 

Fourteen  aircraft  carriers,  several 
of  which  are  deployed  around  the  pe- 
riphery of  the  Soviet  Union,  able  to 
launch  more  aircraft  than  the  entire 
Soviet  heavy  bomber  force  and  capable 
of  nuclear  strikes  into  almost  any  area 
of  the  Communist  Moc. 

Our  naval  alert  forces  also  include  9 
antisubmarine  carriers,  14  cruisers,  269 
destroyers.  115  submarines.  81  mlnecraft 
and  more  than  7,000  operational  air- 
craft; augmented  in  the  future  by  nu- 
clear attack  submarines,  destroyer- 
escort  vessels  and  other  high  priority 
efforts  in  research.  They  will  provide 
an  aggressive  antisubmarine  warfare 
program. 

Fourteen  Army  divisions,  eight  over- 
seas and  six  in  this  country,  all  at  the 
highest  state  of  readiness  in  peacetime 
history. 

Three  divisions  of  Marines,  always 
prepared  to  move  quickly  and  effectively 
to  trouble  spots  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Allied  nations  provide  the  United 
States  with  s(xne  250  strategically  lo- 
cated bases,  and  contribute  to  our  collec- 
tive defense  more  than  5  million  men, 
air  forces  of  over  25.000  planes,  half  of 
which  are  jet  powered,  and  help  Insure 
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free  world  control  of  the  sea  uith  their 
2.200  combat  vessels. 

Near-future  strength  will  be  even 
greater.  Added  this  year:  two  atomic- 
powered  submarines  each  equipped  with 
16  operational  Polaris  missiles,  with 
more  to  be  added  progressively  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  three  per  year — the 
House-approved  Polaris  program  would 
soon  add  336  missiles  to  the  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States — IRBMs 
.soon  to  be  placed  In  Italy  and  Turkey — 
Atlas  ICBM  forces  to  be  expanded  to  13 
squadrons  by  1963,  all  but  the  first 
squadrons  in  hardened,  underground 
sites — the  Titan  ICBM  in  hardened  bases 
next  year,  with  14  squadrons  available 
.shortly  after  1963.  The  Midas  satellite 
system  will  double  our  warning  time— 
the  target  date  for  the  Minuteman  solid- 
propellant  ICBM  will  be  reached  earlier 
than  expected,  thus  giving  our  missile 
force  the  mcA>ility  to  roll  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  country  before  1963. 

Our  striking  power,  by  the  dispersal 
of  bases,  the  mobility  of  new  nuclear 
missiles,  and  warning  systems,  is  now 
sufficiently  invulnerable  to  deter  use  of 
surprise  attack.  It  is  only  by  exercises 
of  science-fiction  fantasy  that  critics 
can  say  Russia  might  destroy  our  re- 
taliatory power.  These  critics  are  not, 
in  fact,  able  to  say  that  Russia  actually 
possesses  such  power.  Such  criticism 
characteristically  says  that  Russia  could 
do  such  and  such  if  Russia  had  such  and 
such — that  Russia  could  destroy  our 
SAC  bases  if  they  had  hundreds  of  mis- 
siles, if  they  had  the  sites  from  which 
to  launch  them  simultaneously,  if  our 
bombers  had  no  warning,  if  they  all  were 
on  the  ground,  if  every  missile  hit.  The 
"if"  bomb  thus  becomes  one  of  Russia's 
greatest  propaganda  weapons. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  is  no  deterrent 
gap  and  that  our  forces  today  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  their  assigned  roles 
and  missions.  This  capability  will  con- 
tinue, aided  by  future  procurement  poli- 
cies and  research  and  development  work. 
As  General  Twining  has  stated,  "the  im- 
pression in  some  quarters  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  overtaken  or  even  out- 
distanced the  United  States  in  military 
power  Is  simply  not  supported  by  facts." 

BBOAD-CACE    SCHiiriFIC   DEYXLOPMEKT 
BACKOBOUKD 

The  Communists  seek  superiority  in  a 
few  key  scientific  fields  for  international 
prestige  and  power.  Totalitarianism  can 
concentrate  upon  selected  areas  and 
probe  for  technological  breakthroughs. 

Following  World  War  n.  the  Soviet 
Union  commenced  intensive  efforts  in 
the  field  of  high -thrust  ballistic  missiles 
and  gained  a  5-  or  6-year  head  start  over 
the  United  States.  Although  their  lead 
in  propulsion  is  waning  and  the  scientific 
value  of  their  space  efforts  is  inferior  to 
ours,  they  nonetheless  gained  a  psycho- 
logical advantage  through  Sputnik  I  and 
other  spectaculars. 

Russian  scientific  discoveries  could 
produce  special  advantages  on  a  short- 
term  basis.  Yet,  if  we  narrowed  our  own 
research  and  development  efforts  into 
special-purpose  crash  programs,  we 
would  provide  neither  the  lasting  scien- 
tific reserve,  stability,  and  flexibility  to 
last  out  the  protracted  conflict,  nor  the 


most  reliable  end  product  for  any  one 
year  of  the  contest. 

By  wise  management  of  resources,  the 
United  States  holds  far  greater  basic 
advantages  in  terms  of  capital,  pro- 
ductivity, labor  skills,  and  scientific  re- 
sources, all  m  combination  with  an  at- 
mosphere friendly  to  the  spirit  of  free 
inquiry  so  essential  to  scientific  progress. 
Our  accomplishments  in  science  have 
been  more  broadly  based.  While  main- 
taining at  least  parity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  missiles  and  in  other  areas  of 
military  science,  we  have  achieved  pre- 
eminence in  such  fields  as  chemical  re- 
search, especially  in  pwljoners  and  phar- 
maceuticals; molecular  biology,  with  its 
intriguing  advances  toward  an  under- 
standing of  the  real  origins  of  life;  medi- 
cal and  health  research,  so  meaningful  to 
the  world's  people;  and  solid-state 
physics,  which  have  yielded  the  tran- 
sistor. 

SCIENTIFIC    POWEK    THROUGH    PTT»POSE 

The  real  danger  confronting  the 
United  States  is  not  Russian  science,  but 
a  lack  of  our  ability  to  integrate  scien- 
tific p>erspective  into  our  national  pur- 
pose. In  1947.  when  Stalin  overflowed 
with  enthusiasm  over  the  theories  of  the 
German  scientist  Sanger  about  big 
rockets  spanning  continents,  the  United 
States  still  thought,  scientifically.  In 
World  War  II  research  and  development 
terms.  Plainly,  the  Soviets  moved  Into 
a  new  field  ahead  of  us.  not  because  of 
any  general  superiority,  but  because  they 
identified  the  particular  field  with  their 
national  goals. 

The  establishment  in  1957  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  post  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology  has  al- 
ready created  a  new  relationship  between 
science  and  government  at  the  policy- 
making level.  Additional  progress  for 
focusing  responsibility  for  technical  de- 
cisions at  policy  levels  has  resulted  from 
the  appointment  of  executives  for  re- 
search and  development  in  the  military 
services,  the  establishment  of  a  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  NASA  and  clarification  of  its 
responsibilities. 

aCIEKCZ    AND    PKBmCZ 

Correct  choices  must  weigh  contri- 
butions to  general  scientific  data,  to  na- 
tional security,  and  to  international  pres- 
tige, as  well  as  technical  feasibility. 

The  psychological  purpose  can  be  ac- 
complished by  timing  with  International 
events  and  dramatizing  the  achievements 
we  do  have.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  upset  sound  scientific 
programs  for  purely  psychological  goals. 
It  is  poor  psychological  technique,  and 
not  any  failure  in  sclentiflc  progress, 
which  has  made  uncommitted  nations 
more  aware  of  who  latuiched  sputnik 
than  who  invented  the  Salk  vaccine,  who 
produced  the  recent  breakthroughs  in 
molecular  electronics,  who  developed 
atomic  submarines  capable  of  traversing 
beneath  the  ice  cap  at  the  North  Pole 
or  rounding  the  world  completely  sub- 
merged, or  who  has  communicated 
farthest  into  space.  Scientific  articula- 
tion and  appreciation  is  the  American 
lack. 


AOEQaATT  n.ow  or  KrrosT  nrro  basic  keskakch 

AND    EDUCATION 

There  is  a  continuing  temptation  to 
bring  research  resources  to  bear  on  the 
areas  where  immediate  results  are  be- 
ing spectacularly  achieved.  But,  if  we 
do  not  keep  the  fiow  of  Invention  and 
Innovation  going,  if  we  fail  to  push  for- 
ward the  frontiers  of  sclentiflc  discov- 
ery, the  pace  of  development  will  rela- 
tively and  decisively  slow  10  years  hence. 
The  same  long-range  lmrK)rtance  at- 
taches to  education. 

Echoing  Vannevar  Bush's  postwar  call, 
Dwight  Eisenhower  again  and  agam  has 
asserted  basic  research  should  be  given 
stronger  support.  Ultimately,  the  leader 
in  outer  space  will  be  the  nation  which 
has  made  the  greatest  progress  quietly, 
patiently,  and  perhaps  undramatically 
on  the  true  frontiers  of  knowledge — the 
laboratories  of  basic  research  on  earth. 

Long-range  planning  essential  to 
scientific  research  also  is  essential  in  our 
educational  process.  The  nation  of 
schools  is  the  nation  of  the  future. 

The  strength  of  our  intellectual  pur- 
suits will  depend  upon  the  ability  to  im- 
prove education  and  teacher  incentives 
from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  through 
centralized  and  federalized  education. 

.  We  must  also  recognize  that  today's 
and  tomorrow's  endless  frontiers  are  in- 
tellectual ones.  We  must  learn  to  honor 
the  pioneers  of  those  frontiers  as 
warmly  as  the  pioneers  of  our  territorial 
frontiers. 

FLXXIBILXTT    IN   DECISION -MAKISI6 

Each  year  compoimds  the  outpour- 
ing of  research  results  and  at  the  same 
time  the  acceleration  of  obsolescence. 
The  limitation  of  any  Nation's  scientific 
resources  demands  of  decision  makers  a 
keener  appraisal,  selection,  and  phasing. 

No  nation  has  unlimited  resources. 
Superiority  in  the  technological  race  will 
go  to  the  power  which  makes  the  best 
use  of  its  resources.  In  the  shifting  sea 
of  technological  change,  wise  manage- 
ment demands  a  courageous  willingness 
to  stop  and  start  major  programs  in  ac- 
cord with  changing  analyses  to  fulfill 
long-range  objectives.  The  pressures  of 
geographical  interests.  poUtics,  organiza- 
tional inertia,  conflicting  claims,  and 
Russian  propaganda  conspire  against  the 
decision-maker. 

An  uneconomical  crash  program  is  one 
in  which  basic  understanding  or  under- 
Ijring  develc^Mnent  is  ladcing.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  false  economy  and  un- 
wise timidity  which  deliberately  stretch 
out  a  program  where  the  feasibility  of 
the  develoiMnent  and  production  cycle  is 
already  assured. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  is  the 
world  leader  in  nuclear  research.  But  a 
vital  next  step,  the  construction  of  a 
powerful  linear  accelerator,  has  once 
again  failed  to  pass  Congress.  Rapidly 
rising  construction  costs  and.  especially, 
the  difflculty  of  retaining  top  qualified 
personnel  contribute  to  the  imperative 
need  to  push  this. 

LEAD-TUCX 

In  recent  years  the  lead-time  problem 
has  been  practically  solved  for  top- 
priority  projects  such  as  Thor.  Jupiter, 
and  Polaris.  Thor  and  Jupiter  were 
available     for     deployment     In     about 
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3  years  from  project  initiation.  Reduc- 
ing lead-time  involves  the  develojxnent 
of  production,  logistical  support,  train- 
ing:,  test  and  cH>eration  concurrently 
instead  of  consecutively.  However,  in 
advanced  technology,  concurrent  devel- 
opment can  add  greatly  to  the  cost  in 
resources  of  a  project  because  of  the 
feasibility  of  each  step  in  development  is 
uncertain  until  actually  accomplished. 
Tlie  proponent  of  a  system  is  apt  to  be- 
come very  impatient  of  delay  caused 
because  others  are  not  as  optimistic  as 
he  that  the  project  is  ready  to  move  for- 
ward. Sound  management  consists  of 
knowing  when  to  press  forward  with  a 
conciurent  program  to  reduce  leadtime, 
and  when  to  hold  back  for  further  re- 
search evidence  to  avoid  false  starts  and 
costly  waste. 

SCIENTmc    APPROACH   TO    SPACK 

An  outstanding  example  of  America's 
broad-gage  approach  to  scientific  ad- 
vance, as  opposed  to  the  narrow -purpose 
pursuits  of  the  Soviet,  is  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

Russia,  with  a  headstart  in  space  ex- 
ploration, has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
lead  only  in  the  field  of  rocket  thrust. 
This  lead  could  be  closed  within  2  years. 
Of  the  22  additional  earth  satellites 
laimched  since  Sputnik  I,  three  have 
been  launched  by  Russia,  19  have  been 
launched  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
seven  space  probes  launched  since  Octo- 
ber 4,  1957,  four  have  been  launched  by 
the  United  States  and  have  produced  far 
more  scientific  knowledge  than  the  Rus- 
sian probes. 

Whereas  the  Soviets  have  accoiuited 
for  some  important  "firsts,"  the  U.S. 
programs  have  achieved  the  first  de- 
tailed photo  of  solar  ultraviolet  spec- 
tnun,  the  first  photo  of  a  complete  tropi- 
cal storm,  the  first  penetration  of  equa- 
torial ionospheric  current  sheets,  the 
first  detection  of  X-rays  in  high  atmos- 
phere, the  first  Identification  of  the  Van 
Allen  radiation  belt,  the  creation  of  a 
man-made  radiation  band  around  the 
earth,  the  first  geodetic  use  of  artificial 
earth  satellites  to  obtain  refined  infor- 
mation on  the  size  and  shape  of  earth, 
the  first  communications  satellite. 

NASA  has  instituted  a  10-year  plan 
which  is  not  keyed  to  what  Russia  does 
(and  is  therefore  not  trapped  into  a  "fits- 
and -starts"  program) .  Target  dates  in- 
clude: 1961  lunar  impact  vehicle.  Atlas 
Centaur  vehicle,  and  manned  space 
flights;  1963,  two-stage  Saturn  vehicle; 
and  1963-64.  unmanned  vehicle  for  con- 
trolled landing  on  the  moon.  The  U.S. 
program  of  long-range  objectives  will 
increase  scientific  knowledge,  will  be  a 
positive  counter-force  to  Soviet  prop- 
aganda, and  will  afford  a  startling  quan- 
tum jump  over  Russia's  limited  approach 
to  space. 

AK    ECONOMY    FOR    THE    LONG    PULL 

During  the  1940's,  the  unrecognized 
need  for  a  long-haul  strategy  had  re- 
sulted in  the  armed  services  being 
"princes  today  and  paupers  tomorrow." 
Despite  the  Russian  peril  at  the  close  of 
World  War  n,  our  defense  budget  ($79.9 
billion)  dwindled  by  1950  to  $11.9  bil- 
lion. Development  on  long-range  mis- 
siles was  eliminated.  Had  the  Commu- 
nists delayed  aggression  a  year  longer. 


plan  aed  service  cuts  would  have  further 
redu  ced  UJS.  combat  capabilities. 

Ci  ash  rearmament  by  1953  had  raised 
the  mdget  to  $43.7  billion.  Such  a  fiuc- 
tuat  ng  budget  policy  has  a  seriously 
advj  rse  impact  on  our  long-range  se- 
curi  y  posture,  and  inefllcient  stops  and 
star  5  destroy  effective  research  and  de- 
velo  )ment  efforts.  Such  policies  spell 
ultiiiiate  disaster. 

the  Korean  armistice,  the  new 

tration  redesigned  national  pol- 

to    provide     indefinite    sustaining 

for   the    long   haul.    This   con- 

of  the  military  need  for  a  healthful 

was,  therefore,  a  basic  decision 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  not,  as 

described,  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

The    decision    recognizes    the 

of  tying  defense  preparations  to 

cal  critical  years  as  predicted  dates 

fi4ture  war. 

long-haul   strategy    has   several 
laries: 
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PLATEAU  or  PREPAREDNESS 

Tliis  entails  a  planned  level  of  national 
security  outlays  which  will  provide  and 
sustain  effective  militai-y  defenses  for 
ndefinite  period  of  the  protracted 
Hence,  the  administration  op- 
a  hasty  demobilization  in  1953. 
Sl^rt-range  crash  efforts  of  the  World 
II  type  often  compete  with  instead 
the  capacity  to  sustain  long- 
preparedness  efforts.  A  crash 
program,  as  demanded  by  some 
critics  in  1955,  in  response  to  Russian 
prop^anda  about  an  unfounded  bomber 
would  have  competed  with 
for  our  missiles  program, 
the  concept  seeks  stabiUty 
scientific,  and  Government 
pers4>nnel  levels.  A  limitation  on  the 
size  and  effectiveness  of  the 
services  is  obtaining  and  holding 
personnel     in     the     numbers 
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plateau  of  preparedness  concept 
for  a  national  security  program 
^xation  level :  First,  which  the  peo- 
the  politicians  will  support  over 
long  pull:  second,  which  furnishes 
adeq  late  forces  in  being  for  every  year ; 
thirc ,  which  gently  rises  if  necessary  to 
meet  increased  costs  of  weaponry.  This 
dema  nds  a  balanced  set  of  priorities  and 
the  i  bility  to  shift  priorities  and  funds 
as  ne  sded  to  meet  technological  changes. 
A  compromise  must  exist  between  too 
much  too  soon  and  too  little  too  late. 
The  -equest  to  shift  funds  this  year  be- 
cause of  successful  Polaris  tests  is  an  in- 
stanc  e  of  flexibility. 

A    PRO<nAM   FOR    FINANCING    NATIONAL    SECURITT 

W^  can  afford  all  the  defense  that  is 
,  if  we  will  soundly  finance  the  full 
But  critics  who  would  increase  de- 
spending  should  discuss  the  full 
tag.    Members  of   the   House   or 
who  propose  preparedness  pro- 
involving  major  cost  differentials 
he  program-in-being  should  intro- 
bills  or  make  a  matter  of  public 
the  total  cost  and  concepts  of 
program. 

suggestions    to    increase 
expenditures    should    in- 
specific    legislation    and    public 
of  the  total  costs  of  the  al- 
e  program. 


Res  ponslble 
prepa  redness 


There  is  no  painless  way  to  pay  for 
preparedness.  Increased  tax  revenues 
mean  increased  tax  rates.  Deficit  fi- 
nancing means  infiatlonary  erosion  of 
our  overall  economic  position  in  world 
markets  at  a  time  when  these  markets 
are,  in  fact,  a  battleground,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  own  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion has  shifted  downward. 

Elimination  of  waste  is  a  goal  toward 
which  to  work  but  not  a  panacea  imme- 
diately available. 

Economic  growth  will  make  more  tax 
moneys  available  but  also  will  require 
increased  expenditures  because  of  vast 
built-in  spending  program;}.  A  very 
serious  view  must  be  taken  of  adding  fur- 
ther such  spending  programs. 

Those  who  advocate  a  rising  GNP  as 
a  painless  process  to  increased  defense 
often  are  the  same  persons  who  proposed 
the  built-in  spending  schemes  which 
have  made  this  impossible. 

Without  further  legislative  action,  the 
Nation  is  already  committed  to  $25  to  $35 
billion  for  highway  programs,  and  $8  bil- 
lion for  public  works,  as  part  of  a  total 
of  $455.5  billion  in  future  spending. 

The  two  sound  means  of  increasing 
preparedness  expenditures  remain:  First, 
cutting  back  on  nondefense  programs; 
and.  second,  increasing  taxation,  with 
the  potential  dangers  which  that  course 
carries.  All  factors  must  be  weighed  to 
insure  that  economic  policies  do  not  de- 
feat long-range  defense  efforts  or  destroy 
individual  economic  freedom.  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress  alone,  the  20  major 
spending  bills  introduced  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  for  new  programs 
would  have  added  $50  or  $60  billion  a 
year  to  present  spending  and  placed  in 
jeopardy  nearly  all  of  the  national  ob- 
jectives related  to  the  world  conflict  be- 
tween freedom  and  regimentation. 

In  the  formulation  of  the  defense 
budget,  countless  decisions  must  be  made 
in  a  context  of  uncertainty,  rapidly 
changing  technology  and.  unfortunately, 
political  pressures,  external  and  internal. 
Defense  outlays  lack  the  continuous  test 
of  the  private  enterprise  market  to  in- 
sure proper  allocation.  Automobile  man- 
ufacturers may  launch  new  cars  with 
high  hopes,  but  the  market  turns  in  a 
verdict  quickly,  ruthlessly,  but  effective- 
ly, and  if  the  verdict  is  negative,  that  par- 
ticular misuse  of  resources  is  ended. 
Lacking  this  advantage,  the  managers  of 
the  multi-billion-dollar  defense  budget 
must  make  special  means  of  improving 
eflflciency  and  obtaining  more  defense 
per  dollar,  such  as  stabilization  of  out- 
lays over  a  plateau  of  preparedness. 

Significant  assistance  to  the  prepared- 
ness program  could  be  provided  by 
prompter  action  each  year  on  military 
appropriations,  developing  better  budget- 
ary and  appropriations  techniques  in 
handling  military  budgets,  developing 
closer  liaison  between  industry  and  Con- 
gress, forgetting  local  geographical  pres- 
sures when  considering  defense  matters, 
and  removing  legislative  roadblocks  to 
efficient  use  of  personnel  and  patents  by 
defense  contractors. 

In  sum,  economic  policies  for  the  long- 
haul  contest  between  freedom  and  regi- 
mentation   should    be    geared    to    our 
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strengths  and  not  our  weaknesses.  These 
policies  should  foster  stable  growth  and 
a  climate  favorable  to  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  capital  formation.  Also,  they 
should  encourage  competition  in  private 
markets  while  discouraging  the  need  for 
Government  intervention  which  shelters 
particular  groups  from  the  discipline  of 
such  competition. 

STBENCTH    THROTTCH    PSTCHOLOGICAL 
AWARENESS 

The  United  States  can  escape  the  frus- 
tration of  Soviet  psychological  condi- 
tioning only  through  a  counterstrategy 
of  her  ovn  based  on  character,  purpose, 
and  by  articulating  freedom  to  the  world. 
Essential  to  such  a  positive  strategy  is: 

A    REALIBTIC    APPROACH    TO    UNOCCIDEO    NATIONS 

Have-not  nations,  like  have-not  peo- 
ple, are  seeking  to  find — in  the  Soviet 
system  or  in  the  free- enterprise  system — 
identification  with  their  own  hopes  for  a 
better  life. 

This  psychological  struggle  must  not 
be  interpreted  as  merely  a  contest  be- 
tween persuasive  efforts,  either  with 
money  or  with  words.  It  is  the  personal 
approach  that  is  important  on  every 
level— from  the  tours  of  Pre.sident  Eisen- 
hower to  exchanges  of  technicians  and 
artists,  businessmen,  and  tourists.  This 
IS  worth  more  than  tons  of  literature, 
thousands  of  words. 

In  the  world  of  mass  communication."?, 
the  wistful  citizen  of  an  underdeveloped 
nation,  in  effect,  carries  on  his  back  a 
walkie-talkie  tuned  to  all  that  goes  on 
within  the  United  States — the  bickering 
especially — the  mistakes  we  make  here 
and  within  our  Government  services 
overseas. 

He  resents  our  misinterpretation  of 
his  beliefs,  his  actions,  and  his  needs.  He 
seeks  evidence  of  our  real  desire  to  share 
with  him  our  scientific  knowledge,  our 
industrial  know-how,  and  our  far-reach- 
ing objectives.  Most  of  all  does  he  want 
to  be  certain  that  we  care,  that  our 
hearts  seek  to  express  our  interest  in  his 
well-being. 

APPROACH    TO    CAPTIVE    PEOPLES 

This  should  include:  First,  continued 
attempts  to  break  through  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  such  visits  as  that  of  the  Vice 
President  to  Russia  last  year;  second, 
the  story  of  our  American  free  enter- 
prise system  which  has  created  the  high- 
est level  of  living  in  history:  third,  show- 
ing simply  and  clearly  how  the  American 
economy  serves  the  individual.  If  pa- 
tiently and  continuously  done  this  should 
automatically  create  internal  demands 
upon  the  Soviet  rulers  for  liberalization 
and  so  further  open  societies.  The 
Kremlin's  determination  to  torpedo  the 
planned  visit  of  the  President  to  Russia 
this  summer  obviously  stemmed  in  part 
from  the  telling  effects  of  these  visits. 

ARTICULATION 

We  must  prove  by  results  rather  than 
by  words  that  America's  ideals  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  machinery  of  individual 
enterprises  have  more  to  offer  them  than 
either  Russian  or  Chinese  communism. 
If  we  truly  believe  In  what  is  In  our  Con- 
stitution and  our  Bill  of  Rights  and  hve 
our  trust  in  God.  this  will  permeate  all 
we  say  and  do  and  will  be  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  decisions  they  will  make. 


America,  therefore,  must  prove  the  value 
of  her  ideals,  her  purpose  and  her  goal, 
not  by  her  words,  but  by  her  actions,  the 
visible  evidences  of  her  heartful  desire 
to  shar«»  with  them  the  riches  of  her  un- 
derstanding of  their  needs.  Men  will  not 
choose  between  what  nations  say  of  their 
ideals.  They  will  choose  between  what 
they  can  see. 

DETERRENCE   AND   PSYCHOLOCT 

Deterrence  involves  a  state  of  mind 
and  will.  Throughout  hlston'.  material- 
ly and  militarily  superior  nations  with 
divided  will  have  fallen  prey  to  inferior 
nations  -with  united  will.  Without  na- 
tional character  and  commitment, 
NATO,  SEATO,  SAC,  STRAC  become 
not  deterrents  but  shambles. 

The  credibility  and  respect  assigned 
by  a  tempted  aggressor  to  oiu*  military 
strength  depends  upon  the  aggressors 
estimation  of  the  manifest  will  to  use 
those  forces.  Throughout  the  1930's, 
Hitler,  with  inferior  forces,  calculated 
the  democracies  lacked  the  manifest  will 
to  use  their  combined  forces.  Critics  to- 
day who  assert  a  strategy  encompassing 
tactical  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would 
not  be  credible  to  the  opponent,  actually 
are  saying  our  will  to  act  would  not  be 
credible.  They  are  saying  our  will  to 
defend  freedom  would  not  be  credible. 
If  we  lacked  this  will,  the  Communists 
would  be  allowed  an  overwhelming  ad- 
vantage in  their  strategy  of  terror  to 
monopolize  the  initiative. 

As.serting  constantly  a  lack  of  credibil- 
ity can  indeed  discredit  deterrence  and 
lead  to  miscalculated  war.  BChrushchev 
knows  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
support  the  present  administration's 
pohcy  of  firmness.  But  Khrushchev's 
obvious  interest  is  in  whether  the  next 
President  will  continue  the  same  com- 
mitment to  a  national  strategy  which 
has  deterred  the  Kremlin  from  military 
action.  Any  presidential  candidate  who 
questions  the  credibility  of  the  deterrent 
power  in  such  a  way  as  to  discredit  the 
national  will  to  act  automatically  places 
in  jeopardy  that  credibiUty  if  he  is 
elected  President. 

Maintaining  the  credibility  of  our 
strength  by  unified  purpose  and  clear 
objectives  is  necessary  both  to  the  deter- 
rence of  war  and  to  the  progressive  en- 
largement of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

PSyCHOLO'JIC.^L    STRATEGY   OF   INITIATIVE 

Psychologically,  we  must  respond  to 
the  Commimist  challenges  not  in  the 
areas  of  their  advantages,  but  with  ini- 
tiative, in  the  ideological  manner  and 
with  psychological  weapons  of  our 
choice. 

Freedom  is  our  triunp  card.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  sovereignty  of  God.  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  the  right  of  each  citizen 
to  seek  his  own  happiness.  In  this  sys- 
tem, the  doctor  of  medicine  who  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  individual  is 
the  highest  paid  professional,  whereas 
in  the  Soviet  he  is  the  lowest  paid. 

A  positive  faith  can  destroy  all  effects 
of  the  Soviet  psychological  strategy. 

IMPLEMENTING    THE    PUBLIC    STRATEGY 

A  continuing  reevaluation  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  implement  national  strategy  is 
a  constant  necessity.  This  task  force, 
refraining  from  attractive-looking,  im- 


practicable recommendations,  has  soiight 
a  few  practical  steps  capable  of  imple- 
mentation without  upsetting  existing 
workability,  effectiveness,  and  progress: 

PKESIOENCT    AND    VICE    PKXSIDENCY 

It  Is  essential  to  continue  and  enlarge 
upon  the  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration in  utilizing  the  position  of  Vice 
President  as  a  vital  post  in  national  secu- 
rity polic3rmaking. 

PRIOIITma   IN   KESOTTRCES    TTTILIZATION 

To  further  utilization  of  resources  and 
investment  efficiency  according  to  pohcy 
objectives,  this  task  force  recommends 
some  type  of  priorities  review  board  for 
comparative  analyses  of  interagency 
programs  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council. 

The  study  paper  of  Dr.  William  Y. 
Elhott  proposes  that  the  board  consist 
of  a  standing  group  charged  solely  with 
studying  and  reporting  on  priorities  in 
the  allocation  of  resources — hvmian.  mili- 
tary, economic — to  maximize  national 
security.  These  board  members,  sup- 
ported by  a  small  staff  of  top  capability, 
would  be  unencumbered  with  other  duties 
and  would  not  be  delegates  from  other 
agencies.  Each  member  would  be  an 
expert  with  top-level  experience  in  his 
particular  field,  preferably  with  high- 
level  experience  in  several  agencies,  the 
fields  being  military  and  foreign  assist- 
ance defense  programs,  disarmament 
problems,  NSC  mechanism,  foreign 
pohcy.  psychological  strategy,  basic  re- 
search and  technology,  mobilization  base, 
civil  defense,  national  economy,  and  fis- 
cal policy  related  to  growth  factor  and 
inflation. 

Because  of  the  advisory  relationship  of 
the  board  to  the  President,  the  task  force 
believes  that  such  a  board  should  be 
established  by  administrative  action 
rather  than  by  statute,  with  the  Presi- 
dent left  free  to  name  its  chairman  and 
members. 

DEFENSE    OHGANTZATTON 

This  task  force  believes  that  a  single 
chief  of  staff  for  all  the  services  would 
overconcentrate  power  and  decision- 
making on  the  wrong  level.  Such  con- 
centration could  introduce  an  Imbalance 
into  consideration  of  our  military  pro- 
gram as  part  of,  not  the  whole  of,  our 
preparedness  program.  Also,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  there  will  not  be  pres- 
ent the  great  balance  wheel  of  a  Chief 
E^xecutive  of  unparalleled  military  back- 
ground who  is  uniquely  trusted  by  the 
citizens  to  exercise  independent  evalua- 
tion in  that  field. 

DEFENSE    KEORGANIZATIOK 

This  task  force  believes  that  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1958  should  be 
allowed  time  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  that  act  before  another  major 
reorganization.  Highest  praise  is  due 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
building  splendid  teamwork  as  an  ele- 
ment of  maturing  the  Department  of 
Defense  operation.  His  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  a 
model  for  successors. 

EXPERIXNCZD    APPOINTEEii 

The  excellent  performances  of  both 
Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  Gates  and 
Gordon  Gray  in  the  national  security 
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fields  points  out  the  advantage  of  ex- 
tensive previous  expierience  In  national 
security  matters,  and  sets  a  precedent 
for  future  appointments. 

PUBLIC    OPINION 

Its  increased  role  in  the  psychological 
conflict  with  communism  demands  a 
continuing  reevaluation  of  ways  to  dis- 
seminate information  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  reevaluation  must  go  be- 
yond the  scope  of  USIA,  and  fix  clear 
responsibility  for  coordinating  vital  in- 
formation from  all  departments  and 
agencies  bearing  on  national  security  or 
foreign  policy.  One  suggestion  is  that 
the  State  Departmeht  be  charged  with 
overall  responsibility,  but  the  majority 
of  this  task  force  favors  such  an  assign- 
ment within  the  existing  framework  of 
the  White  House  staff.  At  the  very  top 
level,  the  timing  and  impact  of  releases 
can  be  best  appraised. 

TOWAKOS    RESPONSIBLE    PARTISANSHIP 

Public  confidence  as  an  element  of 
deterrence  has  placed  upon  political 
parties  new  and  grave  responsibilities. 
Political  parties  in  the  United  States 
must  not  become  the  catalyst  for  the 
poisonous  processes  by  which  our  adver- 
sary seeks  to  create  disunity  and  dissen- 
sion within  the  free  world. 

Inevitably,  change  in  government  will 
invite  moves  to  test  the  national  will 
and  upset  international  balance,  luiless 
there  is  responsible  partisanship  in  na- 
tional security  matters. 

In  the  testing  years  ahead  we  must 
as  a  Nation  cherish  this  great  strength 
of  our  political  system  where  the  "op- 
position party"  is  not  forced  by  political 
maneuvering  to  oppose,  just  because  it 
has  a  different  party  level,  the  sound 
p>olicies  for  continuous  defense  of  the 
Nation.  Those  many  members  of  the 
other  party  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
who  called  for  unity  after  the  recent 
sunmiit  collapse  are  to  be  commended. 

POLICY    MACHINEXT    WITHIN    CCAgRESS 

Within  the  Congress  there  is  a  neg- 
lected tool,  the  concept  of  party  policy 
committees,  for  achieving  responsible 
partisanship  for  right  policies  and  for 
promoting  a  public  strategy.  This  ma- 
chinery, at  the  same  time,  would  afford 
a  vehicle  for  criticisms  of  existing  pol- 
icies where  such  criticism  serves  as  a 
much  needed  corrective. 

During  the  79th  Congress,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Congress  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  policy  committees  "for  the  de- 
termination and  expression  of  majority 
policy  and  minority  policy."  These  com- 
mittees, to  be  elected  by  the  party  con- 
ference, were  to  be  a  means  of  strength- 
ening party  responsibility  and  account- 
ability. 

The  four  policy  committees  would  have 
comprised  a  Joint  Legislative-Executive 
Council  designed  to  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident "to  facilitate  the  formulation  and 
carrying  out  of  national  policy,  and  im- 
prove relationships  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government." 

In  times  of  crises,  both  parties  could 
express  opinions  and  criticisms  in  exec- 
utive session  through  these  committees. 
A    joint    policy    committee    resolution 


woulc  produce  an  ethical  limitation,  so 
that  criticisms  and  divisive  influences 
woulc  not  destroy  the  strength  of  our 
international  positicm,  give  potential 
oppot  ents  undue  advantage,  and  lose 
prest:  le  with  the  uncommitted  nations. 
TYt  5  policy  committee  legislation 
passefl  the  Senate,  but  was  never 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  In 
lie  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
unilaterally  set  up  their  pohcy 
comnlittee.  The  recent  U-2  incident, 
the  s\  jnmlt  crisis,  and  Khrushchev's  at- 
tempt to  influence  domestic  politics  re- 
f ortif  r  the  recommendation  of  this  task 
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ON  NATIONAL  STRATEGY   WITHIN 
THE   POLICY    COMMITTEES 

present  congressional  committee 
affords  difficulty  in  properly  ap- 
national  strategy.  No  one  con- 
committee  represents  all  in- 
Involved.  But  both  in  a  legis- 
and  in  an  opinionmaking  role, 
becomes  a  vital  accessory  to 
nitional  strategy  of  the  Executive. 
;he  policy  committee  machinery 
fully  implemented,  consideration 
be  given  to  establishing  policy 
of  select  members  from 
applidable  standing  committees  to  assess 
national  strategy.  This  task  force  has 
a  mission.  Dissenting  reports 
counterpart  subcommittees  could 
to  deepen  legitimate  debate  over 
iisues,  and  the  joint  reports  could 
promctte  a  sound,  comprehensible  pub- 
lic strategy 

Cor  sideration  must  be  given  to 
streaiiline  and  compact  regular  com- 
mitte*!  hearings.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense appears  before  10  or  12  commit- 
tees, c  ften  for  protracted  periods,  during 
one  s«  ssion  of  Congress. 

T  3WARD    INDIVIDUAL    RESPONSIBILITY 

This  Republic,  and  the  freedom  for 
which  it  stands,  was  bom  in  the  decision 
that  liow  a  nation  survives  is  as  impor- 
tant 1.S  whether  it  survives. 

No  circumlocution  or  rhetoric  of 
special  and  expedient  interest  can  long 
evade  the  necessity  for  a  similar  decision 
today 

This  is  America's  moral  resp>onsibility. 
Virtually  all  other  arguments  between 
our  p<  ople  are  matters  of  individual  con- 
scienc  e.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  Nation's 
consc  ence. 

If  £  nation  doubts  its  mission  in  the 
world  it  will  regress  and  cease  to  re- 
tain t  le  confidence  of  anyone. 

The  outcome  of  our  contest  with  Rus- 
sia wi  1  depend  up>on  the  personal  com- 
mitm«  nt  of  the  American  housewife  and 
the  br  eadwinner  to  the  values  that  made 
America — values  not  exclusively  ours, 
but  b«  longing  to  a  common  himianity. 

History  abounds  with  examples  of 
natiors  forced  both  to  fight  and  sur- 
rendei  because  of  failure  to  convince 
an  enjmy  that  it  will  not  only  live  for 
its  id  »ls,  but  is  prepared  to  die  for 
them. 

No  vay  has  been  shown  to  disengage 
from  Ihis  respwnsibility  without  also  dis- 
engag  ng  from  freedom. 

Nat  ons  cannot  drift  into  peace.  They 
can  oidy  drift  into  war.  Thus,  the  na- 
tional responsibility  is  to  imite  in  pur- 
pose, ]  Lo  matter  how  divided  as  to  tech- 


nique.  Criticism  within  such  a  frame- 
work of  puri>08e  can  be  constructive. 
Criticism  oblivious  of  such  purpose  can 
only  be  destructive. 

It  is  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
criticism  in  a  republic  that  it  be  accom- 
panied by  clear  and  specific  alterna- 
tives. 

It  is  the  resEwnsibility  of  citizens  in  a 
republic  to  constantly  demand  this 
criticism  of  clear  alternatives  and  to  re- 
ject those  appeals  which  are  simply  to 
disunity,  discontent,  and  discord.  The 
philosopher  Ortega  y  Gasset  has  noted 
that  the  fall  of  Rome  began  when  dis- 
cord outweighed  concord. 

The  decisive  battles  of  history  which 
dramatize  the  death  of  nations  after  cen- 
turies of  life  came  as  a  result  and  not  as 
the  cause  of  decline  and  decadence. 

Weakness  or  vacillation  in  national 
character  can  be  a  nation's  greatest 
weakness,  irreplaceable  by  any  amount 
of  hardware,  material,  or  money. 

National  character  is  the  key  element 
of  national  pKJwer. 

First.  "Sui-vival  alone"  is  unacceptable 
as  the  objective  of  American  strength 
and  strategy.  Liberty,  justice,  and  open 
societies  are  the  only  goals  worthy  of 
our  heritage,  and  these  are  promoted  by 
the  rule  of  law.  by  a  stable  world,  and  by 
independent,  internally  healthy  repub- 
lics. 

Second.  These  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  national  cold  war  strategy  which 
becomes  a  public  affair,  imderstood  and 
enthusiastically  supix)rted  by  people  in 
all  walks  of  life. 

Third.  The  first  steps  of  this  strategy 
have  already  been  accomplished:  Since 
1953,  national  policy  has  renounced  any 
defensive  method  of  meeting  aggres- 
sion on  the  terms  of  the  aggressor,  has 
embraced  a  diplomacy  of  firmness  which 
has  deterred  a  Soviet  adventure  in  Ber- 
lin, invasion  of  Formosa,  reinvasion  of 
Korea,  and  Soviet  takeover  In  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Fourth.  The  military  phase  of  this 
strategy  has  achieved  effectiveness  by 
the  mix  of  forces,  incorporated  with  a 
worldwide  shield  of  troops  from  the  free 
world  alliance  and  a  sword  of  massive, 
mobile,  and  indestructible  striking 
power,  capable  of  varying  and  calibrated 
responses. 

Fifth.  In  the  scientific  phase,  real 
progress  has  been  made  in  integrating 
scientific  and  national  purpose.  Ameri- 
can technology,  in  comparison  with  Rus- 
sia's, is  more  broadly  based,  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  has  pro- 
duced far  more  solid  scientific  data  from 
space  exploration.  If  the  public  and  the 
political  leaders  wiU  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  basic  research  and  education,  in 
a  climate  of  decentralized  responsibility 
and  creativity,  and  understand  and  sup- 
port efforts  such  as  the  new  10-year 
NASA  program,  American  science  will 
win  the  resurgent  confidence  of  the 
world  and  antiquate  Iron  Curtains. 

Sixth.  The  "long-pull"  pohcies  ini- 
tiated in  1953  have  ended  the  peaks  and 
valleys  characteristic  of  American  pre- 
paredness since  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  have  given  stability  within  the 
Armed  Forces  and  within  the  national 
economy.  No  sotmd  economic  alterna- 
tive for  the  cold  war  has  been  offered  to 
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this  policy,  and  this  task  force  over- 
whelmingly endorses  it  as  a  basic  premise 
for  both  preparedness  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  economic  freedom  and  health. 

Seventh.  Improved  psychological  tech- 
niques and  timing  are  necessary,  but 
by  far  the  best  antidote  to  the  attempted 
Communist  strategy  of  conditioning  is  an 
ideological  initiative,  not  to  force  beliefs, 
but  to  articulate  behefs  through  purpose 
and  public  conscience. 

Eighth.  Essential  to  a  dynamic  public 
strategy  is  a  continuity  of  successful 
policies  from  one  administration  to  the 
next,  an  offering  of  a  real  alternative  by 
those  who  criticize,  policymaking  ma- 
chinery within  Congress  to  produce  re- 
sponsible partisanship,  and  executive 
machinery  for  overall  evaluation  and 
articulation  of  our  strategy  and  strength. 
The  foundation  of  any  public  strategy  is 
national  character,  conviction,  and  con- 
fidence. 

The  task  force  study  papers  are  in- 
serted in  the  Conchkssional  Record 
under  the  following  Task  Force  Report 
headings. 


Task  Force  Report:   Americaa  Strategy 
and  Streagtli 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20,  I960 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  "Task  Force 
Studies  on  American  Strategy  and 
Strength."  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  study  paper  No.  1:  "National 
Character  as  an  Element  of  Power,"  by 
Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. Harvard  University: 

National  Chabactxb  as  an  Element  of 

POWB 

(By  Dr.  WUUam  Y.  ElUott,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment, Harvard  University) 

National  character  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  fought -over  fields  among  sociologists, 
philosophers,  political  scientists,  and  others 
who  occupy  themselves  with  this  kind  of 
thinking.  The  first  thing  to  be  said  about 
It  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
single  national  characteristic  that  is  en- 
during and  simple  and  overwhelming  in  its 
control  of  all  other  factors  in  any  country. 

People  who  have  written  about  this  es- 
sence of  a  nation  with  the  grace,  for  in- 
stance that  Salvador  de  Bladarlaga  did  in  one 
of  his  better  books— "Englishmen,  Prench- 
men.  and  Spaniards" — do  nevertheless  try  to 
find  some  identifiable  national  character- 
istics. Perhaps  the  best  way  to  approach  the 
problem  is  to  ask  how  national  characteris- 
tics are  formed;  what  the  balance  is  in  what 
might  be  called  defects  and  virtues;  and 
how  they  stamp  the  behavior  of  a  people  in 
responding  to  leadership,  in  creating  leader- 
ship, in  supporting  it,  and  in  correcting  it, 
if  necessary. 

This  country  Inhertted  in  its  early  stages 
primarily,  of  course,  a  British  tradition. 
But  it  did  have  ingredients,  even  at  a  very 
early  period,  from  Dutch  as  well  as  German 
traditions.  The  French  influence  comes 
also,  both  from  Canadian  contacts  and  the 
Acadians,  who  It  will  be  remembered  were 
resettled  in  Louisiana.    We   also   have  had 


some  measure  of  Spanish  cxUture  from  our 
country's  beginnings.  But  theoe  were  all 
borne  along  the  main  stream:  untU  the  po- 
tato famine  in  Ireland  our  immigrants  were 
mainly  British. 

These  ingredients  gave  us  a  national  polit- 
ical and  constitutional  characteristic  which 
meant  that  we  inherited,  instltutionaUy,  a 
great  constitutional  framework  of  law,  as 
well  as  a  conception  of  government  as  a 
limited  government. 

De  Tocquevllle  noted  clearly  this  concept 
of  limited — ^and  legal — government  in  "De- 
mocracy in  America."  With  French  eyes,  he 
saw  this  as  meaning  that  there  was  no 
feudal  element  really  in  the  United  States 
that  was  resisting  the  evolution  of  the  coun- 
try. Turner,  the  historian,  put  this  in  "The 
Significance  of  the  Frontier  In  American 
HUtory"— and  it  Is  still  a  frontier  in  every 
way^ — as  science  carries  us  whizzing  into  the 
future.  Lord  Bryce,  too,  made  some  of  the 
most  sage  comments  on  our  character  In 
"The  American   Commonwealth." 

We  cannot  neglect  these  national  origins 
and,  above  aU,  the  cultural  heritage  that 
they  brought.  They  brought,  for  instance, 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible  which  were  the 
molding  Influences  upon  the  American  epic 
of  Lincoln.  They  brought  as  well  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  Baptists  and  Episcopalians,  the 
Quakers,  the  Methodist  circuit  riders  and 
the  Presbyterian  dominie  and  the  CathoUcs 
In  Maryland. 

These  religious  elements  of  our  culture  are 
absolutely  fundamental.  They  are  the 
foundation  of  our  morality — to  which  we  do 
not  attach  sufficient  meaning.  Whatever 
our  defection  from  them,  or  our  falling  away, 
they  have  shaped  the  ethos  of  America  pro- 
foundly. These  religious  values  have  given 
us  a  sense  that  we  are  not  the  creators  of 
the  universe.  This  Is  our  basic  challenge  to 
communism  and  to  all  other  "magic  formula" 
ideologies.  They  have  given  us,  in  short,  a 
faith  by  which  we  live — however  poorly  and 
however  badly  we  fulfiU  it.  Nevertheless  we 
do  live  by  It. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  us,  no  one 
will  deny  that  our  values  are  profoundly  re- 
liglovis  ones,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  one 
characteristic  in  our  behaviors  whicJi  is  ex- 
tremely impcM^ant:  It  stresses  charity  or 
loving  kindness  In  the  full  Christian  sense. 
It  stresses  also  the  concept  of  duty  to  offset 
the  idea  of  rights.  And  to  the  degree  that 
we  have  lost  that  conception  of  duty  as  a 
balance  we  have  been  false  to  our  own  tradi- 
tion. We  lose  one  of  the  great  elements  in 
American  character  when  we  stress  only  a 
philosophy  of  "rights." 

Rights,  protecting  freedom  and  the  devel- 
opment of  responsibility  are  basic  to  free- 
dom We  call  these  "natural  rights."  But, 
taken  in  the  debased  form  of  "what  I  get  out 
of  it,"  they  degenerate  into  self-interest  or 
group -Interest — not  those  of  mutual  moral 
responsibility  implying  equal  stress  on 
duties.  The  rights  that  are  mistranslated 
into  "glnune"  or  "grab"  are  the  basis  of 
pressure-group  activity,  of  self-interests,  of 
egoism  and  of  the  softness  that  chooses  the 
pursuit  of  pleas\u-e  instead  of  the  pursuit 
of  true  happiness  which  Emerson  rightly  said 
was  achieved  by  finding  and  foUowlng  prin- 
ciples. Selfish  rights  that  are  concerned 
only  with  "what  do  I  get  out  of  it"  erode  the 
moral  character  of  any  civUizatlon.  The  eye 
of  the  soft  man  cannot  confront  hardship. 
It  will  look  away.  The  man  behind  the  eye 
will  choose  evasion,  not  responsible  action, 
courageously  faced. 

Character  cannot  be  had  without  risks, 
hardship  and  suffering,  as  we  can  observe 
from  a  great  deal  of  human  history  which 
is  difficult  to  refute.  Men  decay  as  men 
when  the  going  gets  so  soft  that  there  is  no 
challenge.  This,  at  least,  is  one  problem 
we  do  not  have  to  contend  with.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  a  clear  and  visible  chaUenge 
to  our  national  life.    It  ta  a  challenge  that 


embracM  not  only  a  military  field,  though 
certainly  the  challenge  from  ICBM's  is  serious 
enough. 

It  encompasses  not  only  will  but  what  lies 
behind  will.  Indeed,  self-wlU  wUl  never 
help  us  in  the  struggle  in  which  we  are  in- 
volved, for  it  is  precisely  the  thing  that  weak- 
ens people.  Self-will  is  generally  and  easily 
related  to  appetite — what  Shakespeare  called 
a  "universal  wolf."  If  a  nation  does  not 
recognize  its  duty  and  destiny  and,  therefore, 
a  positive  mission,  it  has  lost  its  character 
because  it  has  lost  its  ethos.  An  ethos  is  the 
shaping  force  of  a  nation.  It  is  the  essence 
of  national  character.  We  are  molded  from 
our  mother's  knees  and  our  father's  hands, 
our  great-aunts,  our  great-uncles,  and  our 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  our  schools, 
our  chvirches,  the  discipline  of  our  games 
with  our  fellows  from  childhood  on.  A  great 
variety  of  forces  all  converge  on  what  Is 
accepted  as  good,  noble,  heroic,  or  "what  is 
done."  Wliat  one  "gets  by  with"  in  the 
"softest"  manner,  and  what  is  "smart"  and 
"slick"  is  the  other,  the  dark  side  of  ethos  is 
habit.  To  that  degree  a  nation's  character 
is  shaped  not  only  by  its  leaden  as  examples 
(exemplars),  by  its  Washlngtons,  its  Jeffer- 
sons,  its  Jacksons,  its  Uncolns.  It  can  be 
undone  by  an  unbalanced  diet  of  dubious 
TV  personalities,  bred  under  glass  and  klleg 
lights,  to  whom  a  wisecrack  or  a  risque  Joke 
is  more  preciotis  than  a  good  name  or  a  just 
and  firm  character. 

One  can  have  no  doubt  after  he  reviews 
history  in  these  terms  that  the  great  epics 
that  have  shaped  civilization  have  shown 
the  trials  and  the  struggles  of  a  hero  who 
represents  the  highest  concept  of  folk  char- 
acter. The  epic  of  the  hero  la  what  the  bards 
sing  to  the  youth  and  what  mothers  teach 
their  children  to  be  Uke.  It  is  what  young 
men  grow  up  by  imitating  as  a  model.  It 
is  what  the  Arthurian  legends,  as  treated  by 
Mallory  and  Tennyson,  did  for  England.  It 
is  what  Shakespeare  did  in  his  great  his- 
torical plays,  too,  nurtured  on  Plutarch's 
"Lives"  and  HoUnshed's  "Chronicles." 

These  lift  the  imaginations  of  all  men 
who  read  them.  Even  "Doctor  Zhivago"  Is 
pulled  around  in  this  direction,  coming  from 
a  very  different  cultural  b€u:kground  In  all 
sorts  of  wajrs.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
the  late  author  of  "Doctor  Zhivago"  was  a 
great  Shakespearean  scholar. 

This  epic  tradition  of  the  hero,  of  nobmty 
of  purpose  and  deed,  of  greatness  and  mag- 
nanimity— if  this  is  lost  out  of  a  nation, 
how  can  it  have  character?  How  can  it 
wish  to  serve?  Who,  but  a  fool,  on  any 
basis  of  piu^  self-interest,  would  ever  un- 
brace public  office  or  the  duties  that  carry 
him  frequenUy  to  obloquy,  certainly  to  sav- 
agely hostile  criticism,  and  possibly  to  de- 
struction through  loss  of  health  as  well  as 
wealth. 

What  is  it  that  makes  pec^le  recognize 
and  follow  true  lead««?  They  may  kill 
them,  but  sooner  or  later  tbey  acknowledge 
and  follow  the  great  leaders  of  history. 
Wlien  we  put  up  pictures  of  Washington, 
of  Jefferson,  of  Old  Hickory  or  Stonewall 
Jackson,  of  Lee,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  of  other 
great  Americans,  so  that  we  can  look  at 
them,  it  Is  because  we  know  that  the  models 
of  the  men  we  produce  sh^>e  our  characters. 
We  can  leam  from  their  weaknesses  as  well 
as  from  their  strengths. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  problem  of  how 
to  continue  a  great  tradition  of  leadership 
that  Is  simple,  himible  and  wise  in  the 
biblical  sense  of  "understanding."  that  is 
rooted  in  man's  turning  for  guidance  and 
strength  to  God,  his  Creator,  as  Lincoln 
did.  What  are  our  assets  and  what  are  our 
liabilities  in  these  terms? 

First,  from  the  religious  heritage,  we  are 
an  excessively  amiable  and  open  people. 

This  spirit  is  plainly  evident  in  our  dough- 
boys and  OI's.  It  is  this  unfailing  sense  ot 
"buddy,"  "partner" — an  openness,  a  kind  of 
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Xratemal  oooper&tioa.  first  rooted  In  tbe 
frontier  spirit  and  the  openneaB  of  our  ■<>- 
dety.  This  uoUblUty.  tills  tnistfulneai  puts 
A  vonderful  stamp  on  our  national  char- 
acter because  It  means  that  there  really  Is 
In  us,  almost  unlTenally  shared  by  Amer- 
icans, a  consensus  Juris  (a  universal  agree- 
ment on  what  U  right  as  the  basis  for  law) 
that  makM  us  feel  "alike."  no  matter  how 
diverse  the  racial  strains  are.  It  is  this 
■|)lrlt  that  overoomes  differences  ao  we  can 
work  together  as  Americans.  We  not  only 
close  ranks  against  class  and  other  hatreds 
from  outside  lands.  We  c^>en  ranks  to  all 
men  who  believe  in  true  human  rights  and 
duties  of  freedom  and  Jiutlce.  We  dont 
believe  in  leveling  down  but  In  freeing  and 
edxicatlng  to  grow  up. 

But  the  coroUary  defect  of  this  open- 
handedness  Is  that  we  are  extremely  un- 
suspicious pec^ale  and  trustful.  Since  we 
are  peaceful,  we  accept  all  padflste  In  good 
faith,  even  Lewd  BusaeU  and  "Pugwash" 
Baton.  We  are  willing  to  give  Stalin,  Khru- 
shchev or  Mao  Tse-tung  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt — in  spite  ot  the  record  of  planned 
deceit  %"ri  the  tactics  of  terror  and  subver- 
sion, including  takeovers  by  disciplined  mob 
violence,  turned  <dr  or  on.  Tho-e  are  times 
when  we  should  remember  the  Biblical  in- 
junction to  be  "as  wise  ss  the  serpent  as  well 
M  harmless  as  the  dove."  It  is  necessary 
from  time  to  time  in  the  world  we  Uve  in, 
to  open  our  eyes  to  evil  and  to  discern  how 
to  deal  with  It  and  not  to  be  overcame  by  It. 
This  characteristic  of  watchfulness  is  not 
adequately  present  in  our  tradition;  or  at 
least  we  might  say  it  is  being  produced  by 
necessity  but  very  painfully.  It  U  weU  to 
state  again  the  basic  objective,  pounded  on 
a  balanced  view  of  human  nature,  that  we 
aim  at  as  a  cultxire: 

0\xr  Constitution  is  based  upon  the  idea 
that  men  are  neither  angels  nor  demons  but 
that  they  have  Ingredients  of  both  In  them. 
Hie  angelic  can  be  victorious  only  If  the 
demonlao  is  controlled.  Therefore,  we  have 
checks  and  >i»J»>w<—  to  prevmt  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  or  the  abuse  of  it,  to  limit  the 
Government,  to  see  that  men  have  a  right 
to  develop  on  their  own  responslblilty  and 
by  their  own  choice.  That  Is  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  any  true  morality.  All  other 
morality  is  conditioned — sodaUy  Imposed  by 
seme  leader's  magic  pattern  in  the  manner 
of  Pavlov's  trained  dogs. 

With  whatever  inscrutable  wisdom  Provi- 
dence has  put  us  here,  one  condition  at 
human  life  is  certain;  that  we  have  our  own 
salvation  to  work  out  tn  fear  and  trembling, 
that  we  do  have  to  devriop  as  Individuals. 
The  mommt  we  concede  that  the  other 
"imposed"  moraUty  is  skoral — which  Is  Xhmt 
we  are  conditioned  by  our  environment  like 
the  animals  In  Pavlov's  experiments — ^we  are 
no  longer  human.  We  have  retrogressed 
back  down  the  tree  ot  life — headed  back 
down  the  erolutionary  road  perhaps  to  wind 
up  as  completely  "adjusted"  as  the  ant  heap 
azMl  the  beehive,  which  are  arrested  societies. 
They  are  indeed  in  some  ways  naturally 
nuunrelous  societies;  but  they  are  finished 
societies:  they  have  no  further  evolution. 
They  have  adjusted  themselves  to  their  en- 
vironment completely.  Instinct  governs 
them,  not  reason.  They  punish  deviation 
ruthlessly. 

How  do  we  show  our  national  purpose? 
Best  of  all  through  the  lives,  the  faces,  the 
families  of  men  and  women,  bred  In  free- 
dom, who  grow  in  stature  and  show  it  by 
their  faces,  by  their  words,  by  their  deeds. 
What  human  race  would  rather  breed  Khru- 
shchevs  cv  Stalins  or  any  other  such  leader 
than  any  10  of  the  best  eltlsens  of  any  town, 
dty,  state,  or  free  nation  of  this  world? 
The  ant  heap  is  not  humanity's  destiny. 

The  American  tradition  is  a  restless,  quest- 
tng  tradition,  which  has  the  weakness  per- 
haps of  being  always  on  the  move  and  look- 
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great  traditions  of  any  society  are 
in  people  who  have  their  roots  deep 
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weakness  of  American  character  has 
j  rom  our  supreme  eagerness  to  con- 
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's  observation,  in  short,  about  the 

of  virtue — the  golden  mean  between 

which  has  become  a  good  part 
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reasonably  clear  they  will  be  used.  A  pos- 
ture of  strength  Is  relatively  worthleas  and 
can  become  dangerous,  particularly  if  the 
posture  is  a  purely  defoislve  posture  that 
never  anticipates  anything  except  a  re- 
sistance of  the  kind  that  does  not  punish 
but  that  tries  only  by  piecemeal  resistance, 
on  grounds  of  another's  choosing,  to  prevent 
the  Sino-Soviet  Moc,  often  through  "stooges" 
from  pushing  freedom  out  of  the  world. 
That  is  what  John  l^aster  Dulles  fought,  with 
the  courage  of  a  Chilstian  and  a  free  man — 
and  what,  God  helping  us.  we  Americans 
shall  always  understand  and  flght. 

Morale  means,  first  of  all,  the  faith  that 
a  nation  has  in  Its  destiny  and  its  world 
position  and  mission,  lliat  is  quite  im- 
portant. If  a  nation  loses  that  faith  tn  Its 
own  chosen  destiny  it  has  lost  its  battle  of 
conflicting  faiths.  And  it  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant that  leadership  should,  therefore,  be 
measured  in  terms  of  keeping  alive  this  faith 
of  a  nation  In  its  destiny.  It  cannot  be  done 
by  leadership  alone  because  leadership  is  a 
product  of  a  nation's  character  which  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  morale.  A  nation's  leader- 
ship is  bound  to  be  reflected  by  the  morale 
of  its  people,  and  limited  by  it. 

At  certain  periods  of  our  history  when  we 
have  had  no  very  grave  challenges,  our  lead- 
ership has  reflected  it  in  the  most  obvious 
way.  At  the  times  when  we  have  had  chal- 
lenges as  profound  as  the  Civil  War  or  as 
that  period  in  which  our  rev(riutlc»i  was 
fought  and  the  Oonstitutktn  was  created  we 
have  produced  leadership  that  was  incredi- 
ble, tliat  stood  as  a  symbol  to  the  entire 
world.  And  we  have  produced  it  again  at 
very  Important  periods  of  history  and  in  our 
own  times.  Sometimes,  of  course,  and  in- 
evitably, that  leadership  has  been  fallible, 
and  Is  after  all  human.  But  It  was  great 
leadership  measured  in  terms  of  growth  to 
new  potentials  of  creating  national  tone." 

Well,  there  never  was  a  time  In  our  his- 
tory more  propitious  for  great  leadership 
than  now.  We  face  a  challenge  beyond  any 
other  that  this  country  or  probably  human- 
ity has  ever  undergone,  certainly  since  what 
were  in  our  known  past  only  the  dim  strug- 
gles for  human  survival  against  other  forms 
of  life  in  prehistoric  periods.  At  no  tlms 
before  has  the  human  situation  been  so 
fraught  with  really  apocalyptic  poealbilitles, 
both  for  good  and  for  evil;  for  evil  in  terms 
of  the  destructive  potentialities  of  weapons 
systems  that  we  know  about. 

What  is  a  more  important  threat  perhaps 
Is  the  possibility  of  success  for  a  systematic 
syllogism  of  terror,  practiced  openly  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  Chinese  allies.  Cer- 
tainly both  of  them  are  now  quite  bold  in 
resorting  to  nuclear  weapons  as  a  threat, 
the  risk  of  which  is  calculated  to  deter  us 
from  any  action  anywhere  in  the  world.  If 
we  accept  Khrushchev's  assumption  that  he 
can  and  will  destroy  us  If  we  don't  concede 
his  demands,  and  that  this  is  the  only  open 
alternative  if  we  wish  to  be  "allowed  to  co- 
exist"— then,  of  course,  he  doesn't  need 
more  than  threats — untested.  He  can  take 
us  at  will — the  richest  prize  in  history,  lost 
through  cowardice  in  the  face  of  a  man  who 
plays  up  his  anger  and  his  terrorlzatlon  with 
an  actor's  skill  and  a  tjrrant's  method. 

At  the  time  of  the  Quemoy-Matsu  crisis 
in  1958  and  at  odd  moments  since  then,  we 
heard  many  arguments  to  the  effect  that 
these  small  islands  were  not  worth  the  risk 
of  nuclear  war,  that  they  are  really  part  of 
the  mainland  of  China,  etc.;  therefore  we 
ought  to  consolidate  our  position  at  some 
point  where  we  have  more  of  the  support 
of  the  world,  perhaps  on  Taiwan  prc^>er.  Tet. 
on  this  reasoning  there  is  no  bett«'  title  to 
Taiwan  than  there  is  to  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 
unless  one  takes  the  Chinese  Republic  as 
being  the  legitimate  Government  of  China 
and  as  being  in  de  facto  possession  of  both. 
The  same  logic  that  would  give  up  Quemoy 
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and  Matsu  would,  the  next  time,  when  the 
risk  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  chips  are 
down  on  the  test  of  who  will  support  us  in 
the  showdown,  find  equally  compelling  rea- 
sons for  yielding  our  position  on  the  new 
point  d'appui.  And  where  does  one  draw 
the  line  on  that  basis?  We  have  to  reject 
Khrushchev's  first  thesis — both  that  he  can 
and  that  he  would  destroy  us  if  we  refuse 
his  demands. 

In  any  case,  we  have  made  this  clear 
enotigh  as  our  basic  belief  and  policy.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  we  ought  to  prepare  our- 
selves for  resisting  terror  as  a  tool.  Those 
in  positions  of  leadership  in  this  country 
should  attempt  to  prepare  other  people  for 
facing  this  kind  of  challenge  with  an  ade- 
quate response.  As  surely  as  we  do  not  face 
this  kind  of  challenge  with  an  adequate  re- 
sponse and  with  that  firmness  that  allows 
no  miscalculation  on  the  paa-t  of  the  other 
fellow,  we  have  encouraged  the  most  dan- 
gerous element  in  international  affairs  to 
miscalculate  our  intentions  and  our  ability 
to  back  them  up. 

There  has  not  been  one  single  iota  of  evi- 
dence on  any  record  of  Russian  or  Chinese 
behavior  that  does  not  suggest  that  if  we 
stood  absolutely  firm  we  would  be  confronted 
with  a  situation  which  at  the  moment  risks  a 
good  deal  more  for  them  than  It  does  for  us. 

This  is  what  the  deluded  followers  of  Ber- 
trand  Ru«ell  and  Cyrus  Eaton  the  Pled 
Piper  of  Pugwash,  miss:  their  logic  seems  to 
many  softheaded  and  hysterical  Intellectuals 
to  be  overwhelming:  "Better  l>e  Red  than 
dead."  But  we  might  be  Red  slaves  and  still 
dead,  through  a  falllng-out  among  our  mas- 
ters of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc,  or  Just  over  who 
will  run  the  world  even  within  Russia.  Our 
renunciation  of  nuclear  weapons  wont  con- 
trol their  future  employment  by  others.  In- 
deed, It  wli:  make  that  employment  to  de- 
stroy any  centers  of  courage  and  freedom, 
piecemeal,  easy — where  an  all-out  struggle 
would  threaten  the  safety  of  both  China  and 
Russia  (by  massive  worldwide  fallout)  on  the 
very  premises  that  Russell  has  popularized. 
Even  if  we  were  destroyed  by  adequate  sur- 
prise, this  would  still  be  so. 

But  to  disarm  unilaterally — the  real  theme 
of  the  miscalled  sane  nuclear  policy,  advo- 
cates of  slavery  rather  than  extinction — 
would  be  the  surest  way  to  make  extinction 
probable.  Khrushchev  has  lost  control  of 
Mao.  Indeed,  one  day  Mr.  K..  or  his  succes- 
sor (and  he  may  have  one  sooner  than  he 
thinks) .  may  reckon  us  as  a  restraining  force 
on  a  Red  ally,  Peiplng.  grown  to  the  stature 
of  a  challenger  tor  wwld  mastery. 

Under  those  conditions,  the  undoubted  ca- 
pability and  the  certain  will  to  punish  an 
aggressor  in  the  measure  of  his  aggression 
remains  our  surest  hope  of  peace — by  re- 
straint through  that  power.  It  is  not  perfect 
nor  is  the  world  perfect.  But  it  is  calculably 
far  more  a  protection  not  only  for  liberty  but 
for  the  life  of  most  of  humanity  than  en- 
couragement of  Khrushchev  and  company 
and  Mao  to  risk  a  showdown  of  terror  be- 
cause they  felt  Pugwash  had  washed  out  our 
national  character  and  crippled  our  unity 
of  will  and  purpose. 

Lord  Russell's  politics  and  history  are 
either  cynical  (puckish)  or  naive,  maybe 
both.  Wars  are  bred  by  miscalculations  to 
which  Russell  may  prove  a  chief  contributor. 
In  other  wcwds.  the  alternatives  to  the  as- 
sumptions are  always  the  things  we  must 
look  at.  Our  leadership  must  teach  us  to  do 
that  because  it  must  be  as  wise  as  the  ser- 
pent In  these  time;  but  it  can  only  do  so  if 
it  convinces  the  people  of  this  country  that 
firmness — not  weakness — leads  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Just  and  lasting  peace.  When  this 
has  been  made  clear,  leadership  has  done 
what  Is  neoewary  to  have  people  take  the 
risks  with  the  fortitude  and  conviction  which 
will  enable  us  to  meet,  under  Ckxl's  guidance, 
thu  challenge  with  which  we  are  presently 
confronted. 
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Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  "Task  Force  Studies  on  American 
Strategy  and  Strength,"  I  place  in  the 
CoNGRXssiONAL  Recoro  study  paper  No. 
2:  "Fundamentals  of  a  Naticmal  Strat- 
egy," by  Dr.  David  M.  Abshire,  task 
force  staff  director: 

i-^TTNO&MENTALS    CW    A    NaTIONAI.    STBATEGT 

(By  David    M.   Abshire.  task   force  staff 
director ) 

I.    WHAT  IS  sraATBGT? 

This  pajjer  explores  fundamentals  of  a 
strategy  designed  to  promote  our  national 
pwUcy  objectives.  The  paper  will  seek  his- 
torical perspective — or  the  "big  picttire" — 
behind  these  fundamentals  which  often  have 
explained  the  rise  and  collapse  of  nations. 

A  sense  of  historical  perspective  within  the 
Communist  Ideology  has  furnished  the  fuel 
for  Soviet  achievements,  whether  in  space  or 
In  a  rising  industrial  output.  We  think  the 
Communists'  sense  of  history  Is  wrong,  but 
they  are  right  in  believing  that  history  is  as 
much  of  the  unwritten  future  as  of  the 
written  past.  They  are  right  in  viewing  an 
age  as  a  whole.  This  is  why  Russia  and  Red 
China  have  the  most  Integrated,  unified  doc- 
trine of  military  strategy  in  human  history, 
and  this  integration  maximizes  the  advan- 
tages of  their  physical  strength. 

TTielr  principal  strategic  advantage  has  re- 
sulted from  this  historical  or  integrating 
perspective,  and  consequently  our  strategy 
needs  a  counterpart  historical  perspective — 
except  we  want  our  perspective  to  be  true. 
America  traditionally  has  disunity  of  policy 
and  a  short-range  point  of  view,  further  frac- 
tured by  political  partisanship.  This  Amer- 
ican disadvantage  could  enable  Russia,  al- 
though weaker  industrially,  politically,  and 
spiritually,  to  overcome  the  United  States, 
stronger   in   all   these  respects. 

How   Is  "strategy"   defined? 

In  pre-World  War  II  thought,  strategy 
frequently  was  understood  as  the  art  of 
moving  armies  and  navies  to  gain  maximum 
advantage  prior  to  actual  battle.  Tactics  was 
the  art  of  fighting  the  battle  itself.  Some 
military  writers  argued,  however,  that  In 
certain  types  of  conflict,  blockade,  economic 
strangulation,  or  attrition  could  accomplish 
the  work  of  battle.  Regardless,  all  agreed 
that  the  purpose  of  the  advantage  sought  was 
the  destruction  of  an  opponent's  will  to  re- 
sist, or  of  a  bellicose  nation's  will  to  aggres- 
sion. 

Sun  Tzu,  the  ancient  Chinese  military 
theorist,  wrote  in  500 B.C.: 

"To  flght  and  conquer  in  all  your  battles 
is  not  supreme  excellence;  supreme  excellence 
consiste  in  breaking  the  enemy's  resistance 
without  fighting." 

Thus,  the  best  of  the  ancient  Chinese 
militarists  recognised  that  the  final  objec- 
tive of  strategy  lay  in  the  moral  or  psycho- 
logical realm,  that  power  is  a  fimction  of  the 
will,  and  that  if  there  is  no  will  to  fight, 
there  is  no  power. 

Since  World  War  n,  strategy  increasingly 
has  been  translated  into  an  extended  time 
dimension.  Indeed,  a  "protracted  conflict" 
lasting  an  entire  historical  era  is  not  a  new 
concept,  for  the  Hundred  Years  Wars  be- 
tween England  and  Pfance,  and  long  before 
that  the  extended  wars  between  Italy  and 


Carthage  are  two  of  many  examples  of  pro- 
tracted eonfilcts.  But  again,  the  Commu- 
nists have  perfected  a  "protracted  strategy" 
for  the  nuclear  age  through  the  intensifica- 
tion of  the  extended  pressures  by  a  varying 
but  constant  threat  of  all-out  holocaust. 
This  they  do  through  exploiting  the 
dilemma:  the  struggle  with  the  Slno-Sovlet 
I>owers  could  last  a  century  of  cold  war  or 
could  burst  into  a  hot  war  Armageddon 
which  conceivably  could  end  within  a  week. 
But  the  protracted  conflict  alternative  Is 
more  probable  than  the  Armageddon  alterna- 
tive, since  the  true  Communists  believe  that 
"historical  inevitability"  or  the  "wave  of  the 
futvire"  is  on  their  side,  and  consequently 
that  they  do  not  have  to  undertake  gambles 
such  as  many  past  conquerors  have  under- 
taken. Hence  in  the  present  conflict  with 
Russia,  strategy  may  be  defined  especially  as 
the  art  of  optimum  utilization  of  resources, 
before  hot  war  is  ever  commenced,  to  destroy 
or  block  the  will  of  an  opponent.  Por  a 
peace-loving  power  it  becomes  a  protracted 
art  in  which  the  pay-off  may  not  be  in  bat- 
tle that  destroys  an  acquisitive  opponent's 
wiU  to  further  aggression,  but  In  a  superior 
diplomatic,  technological,  or  economic  posi- 
tion, which  deters  an  acquisitive  opponent's 
temptation  for  aggression.  In  fact,  for  either 
a  peace-loving  or  an  acquisitive  power,  real 
"victory"  would  have  to  be  achieved  without 
nuclear  battle,  nuclear  battle  being  self- 
destructive  of  almost  any  conceivable  na- 
tional policy. 

n.    ASK    TRKHE    VTrNDAMEKTALS    Or    STSATECT? 

In  view  of  these  new  influences  or 
emphases  within  the  strategic  equation,  can 
it  be  said  that  there  remain  certain  constant 
fundamentals  of  strategy?  In  1914  and  In 
IMO,  the  French  talked  a  lot  about  principles 
of  war  and  then  fought  the  next  war  In 
archaic  terms  of  the  last  war.  The  trouble 
with  the  French  was  that  they  tried  to  apply 
to  dynamic  change  static  principles  derived 
from  certain  temporary  conditions  of  tactics 
and  technology. 

Our  strategic  thinking  must  not  be  tied 
down,  to  say.  fleets,  armies,  or  geographical 
positions,  and  project  static  World  War  n 
concepts  onto  the  dynamic  time-space  age. 
We  must  seek  fundamentals  in  recurring 
relationships  between  humans  trying  to 
utilize  to  best  advantage  the  resources  at 
hand.  It  is  human  nature  that  does  not 
change. 

Britain's  brilliant  military  theorist. 
G.  P.  R.  Henderson,  noted: 

"The  first  thing  U  to  realize  that  in  war  we 
have  to  do  not  so  much  with  numbers,  arms, 
and  maneuvers,  as  with  human  nature.- 

"What  did  Napoleon  find  in  the  hUtory  of 
the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  Hannllial,  and 
Juliiu  Caesar?  Not  merely  a  record  of 
marches  and  maneuvers,  of  the  use  of  en- 
trenchments, or  of  the  general  principles 
of  attack  and  defense.  This  is  the  mechan- 
ical part*  •  •. 

"No;  he  found  in  those  campaigns  a  com- 
plete study  of  human  nature  under  the  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  war;  human  nature  af- 
fected by  discipline,  by  fear,  by  the  need  of 
food,  by  want  of  confidence,  by  overoonfi- 
dence,  by  the  weight  of  responsibility,  by 
political  Interests,  by  patriotism,  by  dis- 
trust." » 

In  conflict  situations,  how  human  beings 
obtain  m'^v»m'"fn  advantage  with  material 
and  hiunan  resources  forms  the  basis  for 
any  true  fundamentals  of  strategy.  Those 
fundamentals,  in  a  way,  are  merely  highest 
commonsense.  

m.    THE    raST    rtTNDAMZNTAL :    TBX    OBjaCTIVX 

On  the  fleld  of  battle,  the  unpardonable 
military  sin  always  has  been  tor  the  general 


iQ.  F.  R.  Henderson,  "The  Science  of 
War"  (London,  Longmans,  Oreen  &  Co., 
1B08),  p.  174. 
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to  forget  his  objective,  or  to  get  a  false  ob- 
jective (an  unimportant  piece  of  land  or  a 
useless  fort)  substituted  in  his  mind  for  the 
real  objective. 

General  McClellan  made  Richmond,  not 
Lee's  IndefaUgable  army,  his  objective. 
Without  the  destruction  of  the  mobility  and 
freedom  of  action  of  Lee's  army,  the  war 
could  not  be  won.  Grant,  avoiding  llc- 
Clellan's  mistake,  devised  a  strategy  that, 
through  his  and  Sherman's  maneuvers  and 
battles,  would  paralyze  Lee.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  he  offered  Lee  magnanimous 
terms  of  surrender,  in  accord  with  the  ob- 
jective of  the  war  as  laid  down  by  Lincoln: 
The  restoration  of  the  South,  in  spirit  and 
in  fact,  to  the  Union.  He  used  unlimited 
military  means  to  obtain  a  limited  political 
objective.  Both  Lincoln  and  Grant  poe- 
seased  long-sighted  views  of  strategic  and 
political  objectives.' 

The  first  step  toward  a  public  vmderstand- 
Ing  of  a  national  strategy  Is  understanding 
of  clear  national  objectives.  Karl  von 
Clausewltz.  In  his  book.  "On  War."  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  modwn  war  had  become  "an 
affair  of  the  whole  nation"  where  all  fac- 
tors— military,  psychological,  and  political — 
were  involved.  He  asserted  that  "political 
aims  are  the  end  and  war  Is  the  means,  and 
the  means  can  never  be  conceived  without 
the  end."  or  expressed  differently,  "war  Is 
nothing  else  than  a  continuation  of  political 
transactions  intermingled  with  different 
means." 

A.  Failures  of  tiro  World  Wars 

Clausewltz,  often  pegged  as  a  militarist, 
was  saying  that  war,  to  follow  any  rule  of 
reason  and  be  more  than  a  suicidal  ab- 
surdity, had  to  be  the  instrument  of  policy, 
the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  national 
goals.  This  is  quite  the  opposite  of  mili- 
tarism. ClausewltE's  central  truth  was 
grossly  ignored  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  n.  WcK-ld  War  I  did  not  serve  the 
true  policy  ends  of  the  Allies,  if  thoee  ends 
or  objectives  aimed  at  a  stable  peace.  The 
phrase  "a  war  to  end  wars,"  followed  up 
by  a  policy  of  victory  wrought  by  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  might  have  been  means 
to  stir  the  public  effort  and  enthusiasm, 
but  were  self-defeating  ways  toward  an  ob- 
jective of  stable  peace.  Instead  of  achieving 
■table  peace,  we  bred  the  depression,  fascism, 
naslam,  and  a  worse  war.  As  already  noted. 
Grant  too  used  "unconditional  svirrender"  as 
a  military  means.  But  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
be  conformed  to  the  temperate  political  ob- 
jectives. 

The  conduct  of  World  War  II.  on  the  part 
of  the  Allied  Powers,  similarly  violated  true 
objectives  of  American  interest.  The  un- 
conditional surrender  policy  inaugurated  at 
the  Casablanca  Conference  was  carried 
thro\igh  to  the  peace  policy  and  made  in- 
evitable a  postwar  European  vacuum  which 
Russia  would  fill.  Again,  the  demands  of 
shortsighted  military  expedience  dictated 
many  of  the  concessions  to  Russia  at  Yalta. 
concessions  which  violated  the  true  alms  of 
the  United  States.'' 


>  The  best  explanation  of  Grant's  strategy 
is  found  In  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Puller,  "The 
Generalship  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant"  (London, 
John  Murray,  1929). 

*  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  in  "Great  Mistakes 
of  the  War"  (Harper,  1960,  pp.  1  and  2) 
notes: 

"The  United  States  has  fought  wars  dif- 
ferently from  other  peoples.  •  •  •  Unlike 
the  British  or  the  Russians,  we  have  had  no 
grand  design,  no  overall  concept.  •  •  • 
During  World  War  n  our  political  mUtakes 
cost  us  the  peace.  The  British  and  the  R\is- 
slans  thought  and  fought  In  terms  of  the  big 
picture,  the  world  after  the  war;  we  thought 
and  fought  in  terms  of  what  we  could  do  to 
lick  Germany  and  Japan  now." 
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;he  cold  war,  Is  America  pursuing  a  self- 
policy  as  she  did  in  the  two  World 
What  are  our  true  objectives,  our 
design,  our  overall  concept?     Is  our 
survive  the  Soviet  threat?    Or  is  our 
lomethlng  beyond  survival? 
America  in  the  cold  war.  the  real  ob- 
must   not    be   opposing   Russia   and 
communism.       Communism 
on  chaos,  on  the  vindictiveness  of  the 
nots   against   the   haves,  on  the   frus- 
hope  for  order  and  for  total,  planned 
ons  in  the  human  soul.     Communism 
the  cause,  but  the  product  of  world 
Communism  is  but  one  so- 
proposed  to  bring  a  »ort  at  order  and 
of  progress  out  of  disorder  and  re- 
A  policy  or  an  objective  of  simply 
communism   is  self-defeating.     In 
run,  communism  can  only  be  over- 
by   a   different  and   more  satisfactory 
to    man's    needs,    frustrations    and 
Communism  Is  a  faith,  a  religion. 
:an  only  be  replaced  by  a  better  faith. 
religion. 
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C.  The  objective  beyorUl  survival 

Certainly  a  proper  goal  beyond  survival  Is 
p^reservation  of  freedom  in  America.  But 
type  of  freedom?  Freedom  from  fear 
?  l^eedom  from  the  destruction  of 
altomic  bomb?  Or  freedom  toward  great- 
hippiness,  greater  prosperity,  greater  hu- 
greater  constitutional  liberties, 
rule  of  law,  greater  faith,  greater 
creativity  and  harmony  within  and  between 
indlv  Iduals? ' 

Certainly  the  objective  is  somewhere  be- 
survival  and  framed  In  freedom  at  home 
compatible  values  abroad.  Through 
frame  He  still  greater  values,  according 
s  particular  faith,  religion  and  con- 
that  become  his  ultimate  concern, 
theologian  Paul  Tlllich's  term, 
the  protracted  conflict,  if  we  are  to 
the  principle  of  the  objective,  this 
question  must  be  posed:  What  do  we  really 
by  a  free  society  based  on  the  founds - 
of  constitutional  liberties?  When  do 
the  point  of  jeoi>ardizing  that  free- 
How  much  are  we  willing  to  sacrifice 
sfcxority?  Or  rather,  how  much  freedom 
safely  sacrifice  without  violating  the 
ultiniate  objective — the  preservation  of  free- 
dom' 


reach 


this  question,  Max  Ways  has  addressed 
tentlon  in  the  book  "Beyond  Survival" 
York:  Harpers.  1969). 
have  been  struggling  for  survival  and 
hkve  survived.     Success?     Our  condition 
not  have  the  look  or  feel  of  success, 
turn  the  statement:   we  have  been 
only   for   survival    and   we   have 
survived.  •  •  •  To  test  our  policies  now. 
short    years    that    count,    we    need 
beyond  survival,  beyond  the  par- 
perlls  of  any  month's  crisis,  beyond 
kkleldoscope  of  news." 
William  Y.  Elliott  and  his  associates  in  a 
project    for    the     Woodrow    Wilson 
("The    Political     Economy     of 
Foreign  Policy,"  New  York:  Henry 
1965,  p.  883)    appropriately  point  out 
a  larier  implication  of  the  objective: 

Sejurlty  is  not  achieved   In   a   world   of 
dynaijiic  struggle  by  mere  defense. 

protection  of  the  national  In- 

•    •    •    means   also   that,   given   the 

of  contemporary  problems  and  values, 

protective  or  preventive  objectives  are 

ely  to  be  realized  except  as  part  of  a 

concern  to  create  new  institutions 

Relationships  in  the  non -Soviet  world 

in  time  of  achieving  and  maintain - 

economic  health,  political  effective- 

and  defense  capabilities  of  the  other 

o  >untrles." 
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D.    Giving  up  freedom  to  preserve  freedom 

Confronted  by  the  Kaiser's  Germany  and 
Hitler's  Germany  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  this 
was  an  easy  question  to  answer.  Our  mill- 
tary  expenditures,  during  Ascal  year  1945. 
were  at  $75.9  billion.  Freedoms  were  given 
up.  Regulations  and  controls  were  izutl- 
tuted  in  almost  every  economic  phase  of 
American  life.  Our  youth  was  drafted  into 
the  service.  There  was  a  temporary  abdica- 
tion of  freedom — rationing,  higher  taxes, 
price  controls,  the  draft — to  fight  for  the 
preservation  of  freedom.  We  were  confident 
our  Nation  had  sufficient  constitutional  flexi- 
bility to  regain  that  freedom  after  the  war. 

But  now  we  are  in  a  oonUnulng  cold  war, 
a  lasting  struggle,  a  protracted  conflict.  As 
President  Eisenhower  quite  clearly  explained 
on  May  19,  1953:  "We  live,  as  I  have  said,  not 
In  an  instant  danger  but  in  an  age  of  dan. 
ger.  •  •  •  We  must  think  and  plan  and 
provide  so  as  to  live  through  this  age  in  free- 
dom— in  ways  that  do  not  undermine  our 
freedom  even  as  we  try  to  defend  it." 

Thus,  it  becomes  not  a  matter  of  gl\ing 
up  for  3  or  4  years;  It  was  a  matter  of  giving 
up   for   possibly   a   hundred   years. 

At  the  peak  of  World  War  II.  the  NaUon 
spent  about  45  percent  of  our  national  prod- 
uct on  national  security,  without  going  bank- 
rupt. As  Col.  George  Lincoln  notes  in  bis 
txx>k,  "The  Economics  of  National  Security": 

"Up  to  perhaps  half  our  national  product, 
the  question  is  not  how  much  can  be  taken. 
It  is  rather  a  questioning  of  what  extraor- 
dinary economic  measures  we  are  willing  to 
institute  to  enable  the  efficient  expenditure 
of  dollars  for  defense  while  at  the  same  time 
stabilizing  the  economy.  •  •  •  Whatever 
the  proportion,  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  economic  controls  become  necessary. 
When  the  budget  of  the  security  plan  goes 
beyond  a  certain  level,  that  budget  plan 
must  be  associated  and  coordinated  with  a 
plan  for  exercising  the  necessary  govern- 
ment control  (Including  taxes)  over  the 
economy.  If  the  Congress  and  the  people 
accept  both  plans,  then  we  can  afford  a  very 
large  budget.  If  not,  then  a  large  budget 
can  be  very  dangerous  indeed  to  the  econ- 
omy. In  chapter  I  we  posed  the  question. 
"How  much  will  you  pay  to  live?'" 

This  question  is  on  the  level  of  survival 
only,  without  guarantees  of  liberties.  Is  the 
young  American  graduating  from  school 
content  to  Just  survive — without  real  choice 
of  where  he  lives  ot  where  he  works?  That 
would  be  his  lot  under  communism  or 
socialism.  Indeed,  Bertrand  Russell  thinks 
the  question  in  the  nuclear  age  should  be 
put  on  this  level  of  survival  only,  with  or 
without  freedom.  In  colloquial  terms: 
"Better  Red  than  Dead." 

But  Colonel  Lincoln  goes  further  in  his 
discussion  and  says:  "There  is  an  associated 
question.  "What  government  economic  con- 
trols will  you  accept  to  live?"  " 

Such  a  question,  posed  before  the  age  of 
space  and  of  cold  war,  would  carry  with  It 
the  Inference  that  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  necessary  controls  and  the  necessary 
sacrifices  would  be  a  sign  of  national  soft- 
ness. In  the  space  and  cold  war  age,  there 
must  be  genuine  concern  for  the  permanent 
loss  of  freedom  in  an  attempt  to  defend 
freedom.  When  the  period  of  "giving  up  of 
freedoms"  may  run  beyond  the  average  life- 
time, the  "giving  up"  is  permanent.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  was  quite  conscious  of  this 
when  he  said  on  May  19,  1953:  "We  didn't 
want  to  become  a  garrison  State,  we  wanted 
to  remain  free.  Our  plans  and  programs 
had  to  conform  to  the  practices  of  a  free 
people,  which  meant  essentially  a  free 
economy." 

This  objective  must  be  kept  foremost  In 
mind.  In  the  forthcoming  decades,  it  will 
be  quite  necessary  to  Increase  the  amounts 
being  spent  on  national  security.  There 
is  no  amount  which  can  grant  us  absolute 
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security.  The  amount  selected  must  be 
baFcd  on  balanced  Judgment  of  short-range 
and  long-range  security  and  objectives.  Then 
the  Increased  security  should  be  financed 
n,)t  by  inflation  but  by  a  sound  tax  pro- 
gram and  a  cutting  back  on  nondefense 
Government  spending. 

E.  Reaction    to    the   external   challenge 

Arnold  Toynbee  notes  that  challenges 
arouse  nations  to  unprecedented  efforts.* 
Yet  he  observes  that  the  stimulus  of  the 
blow  can  be  too  great,  especially  if  pro- 
Ijiiged  over  a  long  time,  as  was  the  case  of 
the  Hannlbellc  war  in  Italy. 

True  enough,  the  Conununlst  empire 
could  break  up  within  a  decade  or  so,  but 
If  the  struggle  continues  over  a  century. 
the  severity  to  us  could  be  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  one  single  military  blow  to- 
morrow. 

Liddell  Hart  makes  an  apt  comment  in 
this  regard : 

"The  acquisitive  state.  Inherently  unsat- 
isfied, needs  to  gain  victory  in  order  to  gain 
Its  object — and  must  therefore  court  greater 
risks  in  the  attempt.  The  conservative  state 
can  achieve  Ita  object  by  merely  Inducing 
the  aggressor  to  drop  his  attempt  at  con- 
quest— by  convincing  him  that  "the  game 
Is  not  worth  the  candle."  •  •  •  indeed,  In  at- 
tempting more  it  may  defeat  Its  own  pur- 
pose by  exhausting  Itself  so  much  that  it  Is 
unable  to  resist  other  enemies,  or  the  in- 
ternal effects  of  overstrain.  Self -exhaus- 
tion In  war  has  killed  more  states  than  any 
foreign  assailant"  (Liddell  Hart.  "Strategy." 
Praeger :   New  York ) . 

One  danger  of  the  protracted  struggle  is 
Illustrated  by  the  case  of  Sparta.  She  met 
external  challenge  with  an  Internal  militar- 
ization and  statlsm.  This  so  absorbed  her 
energies  that  she  had  none  left  over  for  real 
development. 

Negative  missions  and  objectives  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  In  the  present  pro- 
tracted conflict  could  produce  a  ^^Imilar  ef- 
fect— deprive  us  of  our  rationale  of  freedom 
at  the  time  we  are  opposed  by  a  revolution- 
ary rationale  of  communism.  Historians 
would  write  that  in  the  protracted  con- 
flict, as  in  World  Wars  I  and  n,  our  means 
of  conflict  destroyed  our  national  objectives. 

F.  The  mlUtarjf  objective:  Destruction  of  the 
taili  to  wage  vxir 

la  military  conflict,  the  immediate  ob- 
jective is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  will  to  con- 
tinue to  flght.  To  accomplish  this,  force 
must  be  applied  to  sensitive  or  decisive  areas 
which  will  destroy  the  will. 

What  constitute  the  most  decisive  target 
areas? 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Air  Force  has 
argued  for  a  counter-force  strategy,  i.e.,  con- 
centration against  the  enemy  forces  which 
will  strike  at  us.  By  and  large,  this  seemed 
an  appropriate  strategy  during  the  air 
age.  But  it  appears  that  the  eqxiation  may 
shift  during  the  missile  age.  where,  while 
still  maintaining  a  mix.  primary  reliance 
will  be  placed  on  what  has  been  labeled  a 
minimum  or  finite  deterrence  strategy  as 
the  svirest  road  to  decision  and  the  greatest 
comparative  advantage  for  a  defending  na- 
tion. Gen.  Pierre  Oallols,  recently  head  of 
the  atomic -warfare  planning  staff  of  the 
Western  Alliance,  noted: 

"Simple  arithmetic  is  enough  to  show  the 
difference  between  the  means  needed  for 
defense  and  those  needed  for  aggression.  If 
the  defending  nation,  for  instance,  had  400 
mlsslle-launchlng  sites  thoroughly  dispersed 
throughout  its  territory,  and  if  these  launch- 
ing sites  were  well  protected,  it  has  been 
estimated  that  the  aggressor  would  have  to 
expend  some  22,500  missiles — each  with  a 
warhead    of    1    megaton — to    destroy    them. 


» Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  "A  Study  of  History" 
(New  York:  Oxford.  1947) . 


But  the  defense  could  wipe  out  30  of  the 
aggressor's  larg;est  cities  with  less  than  60 
missiles. 

"And  so,  in  this  era  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  even  more  than  in  the  age  of  the 
airplane,  the  advantage  lies  with  the  defense. 
The  defense  can  prevent  an  aggressor  from 
resorting  to  force  by  the  threat  of  a  rela- 
tively small  nimiber  of  missiles  capable  of 
reaching  the  highly  populated  areas  that 
constitute  their  objectives."  • 

Certainly  the  retaliation  would  be  unwise 
if  he  made  the  missile  sites,  many  of  them 
emptied,  bis  primary  targets.  Retaliation 
would  be  aimed  at  heartland,  population,  and 
prcjduction.  These  would  be  decisive  in  de- 
stroying the  will  of  the  opponent.  This 
price  would  be  too  great  for  the  aggressor, 
and  hence  deterrence  would  occur. 

There  Is  little  logic  In  arguing  that  such 
a  retaliatory  strategy  should  be  outlawed  as 
a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  obJectl>'e. 
From  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  United 
States,  right  or  wrong,  already  Inaugurated 
the  use  of  atomic  weapons  against  popula- 
tion and  industry  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. Secondly,  the  use  of  unlimited  means 
is  necessary  to  counter  the  unlimited  ob- 
jective of  our  opponent — our  total  oblitera- 
tion. But  at  the  same  time,  our  unlimited 
means  do  not  require  us  to  set  for  ourselves 
unlimited  objectives.  We  dropped  the  A- 
bombs  on  Japan  and  then  offered  conditional, 
not  tmoondltlonal  siurender,  In  what  became 
the  model  peace  of  htunan  history. 

General  Grant,  as  already  noted,  employed 
an  unlimited  strategy  to  prtxnote  a  limited 
political  objective.' 

IV.    rCONOMY    OF   xrroRT 

How  do  we  best  utilize  our  resoiu-ces  to 
accomplish  our  objectives? 

In  any  conflict,  the  resources  of  both  con- 
tenders are  limited,  even  though  the  re- 
sources of  one  contender  bcksically  may 
greatly  outweigh  the  resources  of  the  other. 
Victory  has  not  necessarily  fallen  to  the 
contender  with  the  greater  resources.  Alex- 
ander, Hannibal,  GustavAis,  Adolphus,  Fred- 
erick, Napoleon,  and  Hitler  defeated  larger 
armies  and  superior  nations  or  alliances. 
The  principle  explaining  their  successful  art 
of  getting  the  most  from  the  least  is  known 
in  classical  military  literature  as  economy 
of  effort. 

When  this  term  was  flrst  used,  the  econ- 
omy part  of  economy  of  effort  meant  the 
best  management  of  effcM-t,  the  maximum  use 
of  the  resources  at  hand,  knowing  when  and 
where  to  spend  effort,  and  knowing  when 
and  where  to  conserve  effort  to  gain  a  com- 
parative advantage.  To  gain  this  advantage 
in  the  decisive  areas  meant  conserving  In 
less  decisive  or  lower  pricolty  areas.  Win- 
ning in  the  decisive,  critical  area  was  like 
cutting  the  vine  at  its  roots;  Its  branches 
would  wither  of  their  own  accord. 

The  application  and  misapplication  of  this 
fundamental  Is  very  easily  Illustrated  by  the 
strategic  bombing  campaign  against  Ger- 
many in  World  War  n.  In  Januazy  1943  at 
the  Casablanca  Conference,  five  primary  tar- 
get systems  were  established:  submarine 
construction  yards,  aircraft  industry,  trans- 
portation, oU  indxistry.  and  other  Industrial 


•  The  Reporter.  Sept.  18,  1968.  p.  26. 

'  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  C.  Fuller.  In  his  "Second 
World  War  1938-48"  (New  York:  DueU. 
Sloan,  and  Pearce.  1948).  crltlclaes  Winston 
Churchill  for  initiating  a  civilian  bombing 
campaign  against  the  Germans.  This,  he 
claims,  vitiated  British  self-interest  In  main- 
taining Germany  as  a  coonterfocee  to 
Russia.  The  politico-military  mhitoks  of  the 
Allies,  as  Churchill  constantly  pointed  out 
during  the  war,  was  not  th«  bombing,  but 
the  failure  to  occupy  central  p«rta  of  Ger- 
many b^ore  Russia  did.  West  Germany 
tiOM  certainly  revived  Into  a  oounterforee 
against  Russia. 


targets.  This  dispersion  destroyed  effective- 
ness. In  June  1943,  a  new  directive  con- 
centrated the  air  attack  on  the  German  air- 
craft industries.  The  theory  was  correct, 
but  the  objective  was  wrong,  because  the 
Germans  partially  nullified  the  attack  by 
greater  industrial  dispersion.  It  was  not 
until  May  and  June  1944.  that  a  new  stra- 
tegic decision  was  made  fully  to  concentrate 
on  the  German  oil  industry — the  key  to 
transportation,  a  correct  and  decisive  target. 
Consequently,  transportation  and  resupply 
slowed  towards  a  halt;  the  munitions  indus- 
tries were  no  longer  being  adequately  re- 
supplied.* 

Here  then  are  two  illustrations,  flrst  the 
wrong  way:  trying  to  be  strong  everywhere 
and  ending  up  with  being  affective  no- 
where; and  secondly,  the  right  way:  econo- 
mizing In  areas  of  secondary  importance  in 
order  to  concentrate  In  a  decisive  area. 

A.  Flexibility  and  the  mixed  force  concept 

Flexibility  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient  for 
economy  of  effort.  When  the  Allies  chose  to 
concentrate  on  destroying  the  German  air 
frame  industries,  they  were  applying  econ- 
omy of  effort,  but  they  had  selected  the 
wrong  target.  At  least  the  Air  Forces  had 
the  flexlblUty  to  shift  to  a  decisive  target. 
Inevitably,  mistakes  will  be  made.  As 
Napoleon  said,  in  war  the  successful  gen- 
eral is  not  he  who  makes  no  mistakes.  "No 
mistake"  is  lmix)6slble.  But  he  Is  the  gen- 
eral who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 

FlexlblUty  allows  for  correcting  mistakes 
before  the  opponent  can  cai^tallze  on  them. 
Flexibility  means  having  alternate  plans,  or 
as  Bourcet  said : 

"Every  plan  of  campaign  ought  to  have 
several  branches  and  to  have  been  so  well 
thought  out  that  one  or  other  of  the  said 
tMranches  caimot  fall  of  success." 

The  1956  state  of  the  Union  message 
called  f CM-  an  "effective  flexible  type  of  power 
calculated  to  deter  or  repulse  aggression  and 
to  preserve  the  peace."  This  was  flexibility 
for  a  given  diplomatic  or  military  crisis,  for 
a  general  or  a  limited  war — fixed  In  time  and 
space.  By  and  large,  this  flexibility  has 
been  achieved  through  the  "mixed  force" 
concept.  Rather  than  reliance  upon  one 
weapon  with  a  given  characteristic,  reliance 
Is  placed  on  a  combination  of  abilities  to 
retaliate:  SAC  bombers,  liqtiid  fuel  ICBM's 
(soon  in  hardened  sites),  aircraft  carriers, 
bound -dog  air-to-ground  missiles,  IRBM's 
around  the  periphery  of  the  Blno-Sovlet  bloc, 
and  soon  the  solid  fuel  nuclear-tipped 
Polaris.  The  very  "mix"  of  the  forces  tends 
to  add  to  the  invulnerability  of  the  striking 
capacity. 

Soonomy  of  effort  through  a  "mix" 
achieves  comparative  advantages  and  es- 
pecially high  ret\ims  frcnn  our  mutual  se- 
curity program.  Our  own  defense  budget 
profiOM  a  military  establishment  of  about 
2^  million  men.  The  $2  billion  the  admin- 
istration requested  for  mlUtary  assistance 
facilitates  the  effective  utilization  of  over 
7  million  allied  personnel  In  their  military 
structures.  A  greater  return  comes  at  lower 
cost. 

B.  Flexibility  OTid  technological 
breakthroughs 

Squally,  the  administration  has  stressed 
research  and  development  flexibility  over  the 
decades  of  the  cold  war  wh«e  both  blocs 


•Obserred  the  postwar  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey:  "Even  if  the  flnal  military  victories 
that  carried  the  Allied  armies  across  the 
Rhine  and  the  Oder  had  not  taken  place, 
armaments  production  wotild  have  come  to 
a  virtual  standstill  by  May;  the  German 
armies,  completely  bereft  of  ammxinltion 
and  motive  power,  would  almost  certainly 
have  had  to  cease  fighting  by  June  or  Juily." 
(Uja.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  "Effects  on 
German  War  Economy."  p.  14.) 
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of  powers  will  seek  to  make  new  technologi- 
cal break  throughB  and  weapons  advances. 
The  decision  of  when  and  where  to  place  the 
emphasis  demands  a  sensltlTity  to  change 
and  an  iinusual  sense  of  balance.  As  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  said  in  March  1954, 
we  often  have  to  choose  between  "too-little- 
and-too-Iat«  and  too-much-and-too-soon"; 
we  have  to  "buy  our  security  in  Installments 
with  the  most  promising  weapons  of  the 
day." 

This  especially  Involves  flexibility  in  re- 
gard to  Executive-congressional  actions  on 
transferral  of  funds.  Before  a  weapon  has 
proved  itself,  economy  of  force  is  flouted  by 
rigid  over-commitment  in  advance.  When 
a  piece  of  technology  has  proved  itself,  how- 
ever, major  reevaluation  Is  called  for. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  shifts  constantly 
necessary  occurred  when  the  President  on 
April  6,  1960,  approved  changes  in  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  budgets.'  These  actions  re- 
sulted from  Increasingly  favorable  tech- 
nological and  strategic  estimates  based  upon 
tests  of  the  workability  and  value  of  the 
weaponry  concerned.  By  the  time  action  on 
the  defense  approi>riations  bill  had  been 
completed  by  the  House  subcommittee,  still 
other  shifts  were  made.  Incidentally,  with- 
out changing  by  %ooo  of  1  percent  the  dol- 
lar   increase   over   the   President's   request.*" 

Economy  of  effort,  incorporated  into  a 
protracted  conflict  strategy,  demands  this 
constant  willingness  to  make  changes,  to 
reassess,  to  shift  funds,  to  make  new  deci- 
sions, to  cut  back  or  cancel  out-dated  pro- 
grams. Economy  of  effort  becomes  the  ful- 
crum of  the  see-saw,  with  too-llttle-too-late 
on  one  end,  and  too-much-and-too-soon  on 
the  other,  with  the  point  of  balance  of  the 
fulcrum  having  to  be  constantly  shifted.  As 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  said:  "It  takes 
courage  to  change,  to  cancel  an  expensive 
program  that  has  been  overtaken  by  events, 
to  close  an  installation  employing  trusted 
competent  people,  or  to  abandon  a  proven 
military  mission  of  the  past  in  exchange  for 
a  better  way."  " 

In  regard  to  the  Atlas,  for  example,  econ- 
omy of  effort  demands  a  never-ending  series 
of  shifts  and  reappraisals.  "ITie  first  genera- 
tion of  missiles  is  enormously  expensive  and 
vulnerable  and,  in  accuracy,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  from  6  to  60  of  them  might  be 
required  to  take  out  1  enemy  lavmching 
Bite."  Any  type  of  effective  counterforce 
capability,  therefore,  would  demand  a  con- 
siderable BupericHlty  of  such  missiles  over  the 
Russians.     In   accord   with  the   dictates   of 


•Eighteen  Atlas  ballistic  missiles  ($226 
million)  were  added  to  the  130  already 
scheduled  for  launching  pads  by  the  end  of 
1962.  An  additional  $86  mUUon  was  shifted 
to  accelerate  development  of  the  Midas, 
BMEWS  warning  system,  and  the  Minute- 
man.  $153  million  for  nuclear  reactors  and 
other  components  needed  for  six  more  mls- 
sile-flring  submarines,  was  added  to  the 
Polaris  programs. 

"As  Representative  Oerau)  Ford,  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcconmlttee,  explained 
on  the  floor: 

"Such  changes  In  this  fast-moving  world 
are  not  only  necessary  but  highly  desirable. 
The  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  is  in- 
defensible. Adherence  to  flexibility  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  our  national  security." 
Commented  Representative  Mahon,  rank- 
ing Democrat  on  the  subcommittee: 

"The  Initial  request  of  the  President  'was 
worked  out  last  fall,  and  In  this  rapidly  mov- 
ing world  It  Is  expected  that  changes  would 
be  made,  and  we  made  a  nxmiber  of  them, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  made  a  num- 
ber of  them."  "  ( CoNGRxssioNAL  Rxcobo,  May 
3,    1960,  p.  9253.) 

"  Annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press, 
New  York  City,  April  26.  1960. 

"  Johns  Hopkins  Study  on  Weapons  Tech- 
nology and  Foreign  Affairs,  p.  109. 
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economy  of  effort,  then,  every  effort  Is  being 
to  better  utilize  our  resources  by  (1) 
speeding  the  development  of  the  solid  fuel 
mobile  Mlnuteman,  (2)  improving  the  "mix" 
overall  retaliatory  capability,  and  rely- 
inore  on  Polaris,  (3)  covering  the  period 
itlon  by  Increasing  the  SAC  air  alert 
hence  its  invulnerability.  In  proportion 
Increase  in  Russian  ICBM  capabilities, 
the  solution — posed  by  some 
match  our  Atlas  missile  for  mis- 
'  irith  the  Russian  counterpart  would  gear 
;  latlonal  strategy  to  a  rigid  numbers  con- 
of  matching  the  Russians  man  per  man, 
liqu^  fuel  ICBM  per  liquid  fuel  ICBM.  In- 
that  would  escape  hard  decision  of 
evaluating  the  cost  and  capabilities  and  ef- 
fective operational  years  of  Atlas  with  the 
flexibility,  mobility,  and  economy  of 
possible  from  the  solid  fuel  genera- 
But  It  would  flagrantly  violate  every 
idea  that  makes  up  the  concept 
economy  of  effort. 
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C.  Economy  of  effort  and  fiscal  management 

Tl  is  [Mrlnclple  of  economy  of  effort,  with  its 
demand  for  flexibility  and  adjustment,  ap- 
plies to  our  fiscal  economy. 

Defense  spending.  If  financed  by  Improper 
means  and  methods,  can  destroy  the  fiexi- 
bllit  '  and  mobility  within  our  fiscal  struc- 
ture To  finance  spending  by  Inflationary 
measures  Is  to  invite  catastrophe,  especially 
levels  of  expenditures  are  projected 
the  entire  length  of  the  protracted  con- 
To  flnance  high  levels  of  expenditures 
gher  taxation  of  the  type  which  destroys 
Investments,  and  incentives — in 
destroys  the  ingredients  for  sound 
and  a  fluid  economy — Is  likewise  to 
disaster.'* 

Trie  traditional  foundation  of  American 
milllary  policy  had  rested  upon  a  sort  of 
thred-polnt  concept:  a  preeminent  Indus- 
trial base  for  expansion,  comparatively  weak 
forc«s  In  being,  and  dependence  upon  time 
to  move  from  no  mobilization  to  full  moblll- 
zatlcn  after  attack  or  great  peril.  The  tlme- 
spaci!  age  shattered  this  three-point  concept. 
Need  ed  was,  flrst,  a  plateau  of  preparedness 
throi  igh  an  age  combining  perpetually  peace 
and  war;  second,  a  design  for  forces  in 
belni ;  prior  to  any  attack  of  an  aggressor, 
whet  ber  it  occurred  In  1955  or  In  1985. 

Th  ese  new  needs  of  the  time-space  age  were 
not  Incorporated  In  our  military  policy  from 
1945  through  1952.  Omi  Government,  In  the 
face  3f  Russia,  dismantled  the  greatest  mili- 
tary force  ever  assembled  within  2  years  of 
the  ;nd  of  hostilities.  Our  Armed  Forces 
has  l>een  reduced  from  a  peak  of  12,125.000 
men  to  about  1,500,000.  We  were  still  rapidly 
cutting  the  residual  force  In  1950  when  the 
Kore  in  aggression  took  place.  Then  started 
anot  ler  massive  mobilization  back  to  3,636,- 
000.  In  1953  the  new  administration  con- 
duct<d  a  reappraisal  which  recognized  that 
such  extreme  fluctuation  of  peaks  and  val- 
leys, from  a  1946  defense  budget  of  79.9  bil- 
lion bo  11.9  billion  in  1950  to  43.7  In  1953, 
coulc  spell  disaster  to  America  If  the  Soviet 
strategy  actually  was  a  protracted  conflict 
perhi  ps  extending  a  century.     The  defense 


Sfce  "The  Problems  of  National  Security," 
July  1958,  by  the  Committee  on  Economic 
Development,  p.  20: 

W  th     national     security    making     huge 
claim  i   on   the   Nation's   resources,   it  is  in- 
dlspv^bly  more  essential  to  minimize  waste 
use  of  public  funds  in  both  defense 
uondefense  programs,  and  to  retrench 
expenditures  that  are  luxuries  we  can 
Icnger    afford.      There    miist    be    a    new 
I  it  nondef  ense  expenditure  programs  of 
iqnment.     Since  we   are   facing  a   pro- 
period  of  large  defense  requirements, 
is  called  for  is  close   examination   of 
and  character  of  continuing  pro- 
not  temporary  deferral  of  necessary 
expenditures"  (p.  20). 
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burden  and  deflclt  financing,  in  part,  ex- 
plained the  60  percent  loss  of  value  of  the 
dollar  from  1939  to  1949,  which  meant  we 
were  getting  50  percent  less  defense  per 
dollar. 

In  a  speech  on  April  16,  1953,  President 
Eisenhower  Inaugurated  the  long-haul  con- 
cept. Not  only  was  this  demanded  by  the 
principle  of  the  objective,  but  also  by  the 
principle  of  economy  of  force.  Policy  was 
not  to  be  geared  to  any  "magic  critical  year  ' 
but  was  to  be  based  upon  the  "sounder 
theory  that  a  very  real  danger  not  only  exists 
this  year,  but  may  continue  to  exist  for  years 
to  come,"  and  the  old  policy  would  be  re- 
placed by  a  new,  long-range  policy  which 
would  avoid  "Inefllclent  and  expensive  starts 
and  stops." 

D.  The  matching  fallacy  and  England's  great 

strategic  mistake 

Today  we  hear  cries  about  a  missile  gap; 
in  1955  we  heard  cries  about  a  bomber  gap. 
The  simple  advent  of  the  solid  fuel  Minute- 
man,  which  many  now  picture  as  an  abso- 
lute final  weapon.  Is  not  going  to  stop  the 
constant  flow  of  technological  change. 
There  will  be  gaps  and  rumors  of  gaps  from 
now  on.  To  try  to  eliminate  all  gapw  would 
be  to  try  to  zlg  and  zag  with  the  Commu- 
nists and  copy  the  particular  weapons  which 
offer  the  greatest  advantage  to  Russia.  Mil- 
itary advantage  seldom  comes  from  a  strat- 
egy of  duplicating  or  matching  everything 
an  opponent  does.  It  comes  from  being 
stronger  In  certain  specific  areas  of  advan- 
tage." 

Britain,  after  nearly  a  century  of  the  Pax 
Brltannlca,  abandoned  her  naval  strategy  of 
small  land  armies  striking  with  mobility  out 
of  the  blue.  The  German  Empire,  In  the 
rapid  growth  of  youth,  was  making  startling 
advances  Industrially,  economically,  and 
militarily.  It  was  within  the  shadow  of  the 
German  peril  that  Britain  forfeited  her  na- 
tive national  strategy  and  tried  to  copy  and 
match  Germany  division  for  division.  She 
developed  and  committed  vast  land  armies 
to  the  continent  where  her  sea  mobility  of- 
fered no  advantage.  Whereas  previously, 
Britain  had  retaliated  against  an  aggressor 
at  times  and  places  of  British  choosing  and 
with  the  unique  weapons  of  Britain,  In  1914 
she  met  German  aggression  at  the  time  and 
place  of  the  choosing  of  the  German  gen- 
eral staff.  In  a  strictly  defensive  policy.  The 
cost  was  that  Britain  never  regained  her 
world  leadership. 

E.  Economy  of  effort  and  human  resources 
Especially  Is  economy  of  effort  paramount 

in  relation  to  human  resources  In  the  field 
of  research  and  development.  Dr.  Mettler, 
executive  vice  president  of  Space  Technology 
Laboratories,  pointed  this  out  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
(March  31,  1960)  : 

"Space  technology  was  obviously  a  field  In 
which  major  projects  would  become  Increas- 
ingly large  and  complex  and  expensive  and 
would  Increasingly  tend  to  take  on  the 
character  of  national  and  even  global  under- 
takings. And  to  further  complicate  matters, 
a  rapidly  multiplying  number  of  alternate 
projects  became  technically  feasible.  With 
limited  economic  and  Intellectual  resources, 
it  was — and  still  Is — very  Important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  what  Is  possible,  and  what 
is  needed — between  what  could  be  done  and 
what  should  be  done.  A  relatively  few  large 
projects  must  be  done  superbly  well." 

Our  economic  effort  behind  the  space  pro- 
gram would  be  limited  even  If  we  doubled 


"  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  In  1952  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reaffirmed  that  they 
"consider  the  general  period  of  1954  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  for  the  security  of  the 
United  States  In  the  foreseeable  future." 
(Report  quoted  Congressional  Record,  Feb. 
23,  1960,  p.  3181.)  As  It  turned  out,  1954 
was  not  a  "dangerous  year"  at  all. 
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the  space  budget  tomorrow.  "Hie  human  re- 
soiuces  behind  the  space  program  are  even 
more  limited.  For  example,  thousands  of 
engineers  are  Involved  in  the  present  Atlas 
project.  It  becomes  a  very  critical  decision. 
then,  where  this  scientific  talent  should  be 
placed  after  the  termination  of  the  Atlas 
project.  Should  it  be  moved  into  the  space 
field,  or  the  defense  field,  or  split  between 
both?  Such  decisions  are  crucial  in  main- 
taining a  better  economy  of  effort  than 
Soviet  Russia. 

V.  raxxDOM  or  action 

Freedom  of  action,  necessary  to  accom- 
plish economy  of  effort,  implies  the  mobility 
to  retain  the  initiative.  It  mesma  dictat- 
ing— not  being  dictated  to.  In  all  levels  of 
policy.  Its  application  becomes  quite  evident. 
The  freedom  of  action  or  mobility  needed  for 
flexibility  In  shifting  sdentlflc,  industrial, 
and  economic  resoiirccs  can  be  lost  by  politi- 
cal and  lobby  pressxires  exerted  to  maintain 
the  status  quo  or  promote  a  vested  Interest. 
The  recognized  failure  of  the  so-called  con- 
tainment policy  was  in  its  lack  of  freedom 
of  action  on  the  politico-military  level.'* 

How  Is  freedom  of  action  gained  in  a  con- 
flict situation?  A  boxing  match  furnishes 
the  answer.  The  negative  co'  defensive  part 
of  the  match  Is  an  ability  of  a  contender  to 
keep  the  guard  up  and  ward  off  the  punches. 
The  positive  part  is  his  ability  to  deliver  the 
punches  into  sensitive  areas  of  the  head  and 
body,  so  that  the  opponent  will  lose  his 
balance  and  equilibrium. 

In  an  all-out  missile  war,  the  negative,  de- 
fensive part  would  come  from  a  relatively 
secure  or  invulnerable  retaliatory  capacity, 
such  as  the  mobile  Minutonan,  Polaris  mis- 
sile systems,  BMXW:,  Midas,  and  early  warn- 
ing systems  should  offer.  The  positive. 
ofiTenslve  part  would  come  from  an  ability  to 
strike  at  decisive  areas  of  the  enemy's  de- 
fensive structiire.  so  that  the  enemy  will  lose 
his  stability,  and  eventually  his  capacity  and 
will  to  resist. 


Reciprocity  of   military  action: 
and  unlimited  war 


Limited 


The  relative  success  of  opponents  to  strike 
at  each  other  will  be  determined  by  which 
bide  has  a  technology  and  weaponry  "one 
better  than  the  other."  In  an  all-out 
struggle,  each  side  chooses  its  own  weapons. 
A  man  with  his  fists  only  Is  not  going  to  beat 
a  man  with  a  pistol.  The  one  that  chooses 
the  pistol  forces  the  other  to  try  to  select  an 
even  more  effective  weapon.  This  principle, 
Clausewitz  called  "reciprocity  of  military 
action."     He  said: 

"War  is  an  act  of  fcn-ce,  and  to  the  appli- 
cation of  that  force  there  is  no  limit.  Each 
of  the  adversaries  forces  the  hand  of  the 
other,  and  a  reciprocal  action  results  which 
In  theory  can  have  no  limit."  " 

This  does  not  mean  that  war  mtist  be 
unlimited.  With  the  two  boxers  in  the  ring, 
the  fight  Is  limited  because  they  had  a 
referee  and  they  both  agreed  to  limitations. 
But  limited  war  can  only  be  a  product  of 
limited  aims  of  not  Just  one,  but  both  sides. 
In  the  age  of  chivailry,  knights  settled  the 
disputes  of  states.  Hoffman  Nlckerson 
ixjints  to  the  medieval  truce  of  the  church 


"  George  C.  Relnhardt,  In  "American 
Strategy  In  the  Atomic  Age"  (University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  1955,  pp.  16-17)  points 
out  the  failure  this  way: 

"Containment  gives  the  Soviets  no  Induce- 
ment to  settle  down.  It  precludes  our  cre- 
ation of  pressures  which  they  cannot  Ignore. 
We  are,  in  fact,  precariously  containing  our 
opponents  but  effectively  blocking  ourselves. 
•  •  •  Containment  does  not  meet  the  Com- 
munist challenge.  They  may  and  can  decide 
to  challenge  us  at  any  point  or  time  of  their 
own  choosing.  We  are  under  permanent 
threat;  they  are  under  none." 

"Karl  von  Clausewitz,  "On  War"  (New 
York:  Modern  Library  Edition),  p.  5. 


as  a  succeaaful  attempt  of  the  papacy  to 
limit  war  throughout  Eiirope.  In  the  18th 
Century,  limited  wars  were  often  fought  over 
territorial  disputes,  a  duchy  or  a  province. 
In  all  cases,  the  political  policies  of  the 
states  were  limited  and  were  not  aimed  at 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  opponent. 

When  the  violence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  Napoleon  was  uxUeashed  in  Europe, 
the  nations  accustomed  to  limited  means 
quickly  fell  before  Napoleon's  strategy.  Not 
until  the  allies  abandoned  their  limited 
means,  and  adapted  themselves  to  an  all-out 
struggle,  was  Bonaparte  overcome. 

With  this,  there  is  an  interesting  parallel 
in  the  age  of  cold  war.  The  Communists 
have  set  off  an  unlimited  Ideological  struggle 
which  reached  global  proportions  after  the 
defeat  of  Germany  {ind  Japan  in  World  War 
II.  While  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Communists  will  unleash  nuclear  holocaust. 
It  does  mean  that  they  hope  to  maintain 
the  initiative  by  constantly  operating  In  all 
areas — economic,  psychological,  political  and 
military — with  lees  limitations  and  conse- 
quently relatively  more  powerful  means  than 
we.  In  the  late  1940's,  they  played  this 
game  successfully  because  of  our  self-im- 
posed limitation,  containment.  Like  the 
allies  opposing  Napoleon,  the  tide  globally 
did  not  turn  in  favor  of  the  Allies  opposing 
communism  until  the  new  administration 
in  1953  altered  this  strategy  of  containment 
limitation  which  played  Into  the  hands  of 
the  unlimited  strategy  of  otir  opponents. 

B.  Graduated  retaliation 

Dulles  realized  that  deterrence  is  not  Just 
military,  that  It  depends  upon  conviction 
and  credibility,  that  power  is  a  function  of 
the  will,  and  that  without  will  there  is  no 
power. 

The  only  way,  then,  that  America  can 
maintain  its  freedom  of  action  is  to  con- 
vince a  potential  opponent  that  America  will 
not  subscribe  to  the  limitations  that  an  ag- 
gressor chooses  to  place  upon  war  caused 
by  its  aggression.  The  aggressor  must  know 
that  we  win  escalate  our  means  or  places  of 
retaliation — not  all  the  way  to  nuclear  holo- 
caust, but  a  notch  or  so — enough  to  make 
aggression  not  worth  the  cost. 

This  concept  was  applied  to  NATO,  at 
flrst  Ineffectively  and  then  effectively.  The 
original  North  Atlantic  Treaty  concept  In 
1949  envisioned  no  Integrated  Allied  defense 
plan;  nearly  all  the  forces  were  on  occupa- 
tion duty  disposed  administratively.  Never- 
theless, these  factors  furnished  a  wire 
to  trip  off  a  pyrotechnic  which  could  signal 
for  atomic  retaliation  In  case  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

With  the  Soviet  A-bomb  development  In 
September  1949,  and  the  Korean  war  In 
June  1950,  the  Inadequacies  of  threatening 
major  atomic  retaliation  (we  had  no 
atomic  weapons,  only  our  strategic  bombing 
capabilities)  became  apparent.  Notes  Prof. 
Llricoln  Gordon,  "From  the  tripwire  ex- 
treme, the  NATO  strategic  concept  shifted 
in  1950  to  the  other  extreme  of  containing 
the  Soviets  by  conventional  defense."  " 

Certainly,  continued  reliance  on  conven- 
tional deterrence  for  the  defense  erf  NATO 
would  have  been  a  step  backward  toward 
World  War  n  strategy.  In  order  to  mold 
NATO  strategy  and  tactics  around  one  uni- 
fied, flexible  force  which  employed  to  better 
advantages  than  the  Soviet  the  tools  of  war 
born  In  the  nuclear  age,  decisions  were  made 
In  1954  and  1956  which  produced  the  shield 
and  sword  concept.  The  sword  of  NATO  in- 
cludes the  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Command,  the 
U.S.  Navy  carrier  striking  forces,  the  HX.. 
Bomber  Command,  IRBM's  in  Great  Britain. 
ICBM's  based  in  the  United  States,  and  soon 
the  well-nigh  Invulnerable  Polaris.  The 
shield  forces,  not  merely  conventional  forces 
as  planned  In  1950.  posseaa  tactical  atomic 


>•  Lliicoln    Gordon.    Yale    Review,    spring 
1959,  p.  323. 


capabilities.  Yet  their  conventional  capa- 
blliUes  of  ground  divisions  are  adequate  to 
cope  with  probing  or  amblguoiis  actions  of 
Soviet  aatellltea.  Their  tactical  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities are  adequate  to  cope  with 
actions  still  short  of  all-out  conventional  ag- 
gression by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  effect,  then, 
the  shield  function  Is  avowedly  to  meet  the 
type  of  aggression  with  a  response  one  grade 
higher  in  the  strategic  spectrum. 

Thus  the  ultimate  deterrent,  the  sword,  is 
translated  into  a  flexible  deterrent  at  all 
possible  levels  of  challenge.  By  clearly  de- 
fining the  strategy  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
advance,  any  Idea  that  NATO  will  tolerate 
the  Soviets  setting  the  limitation  or  rules 
of  an  aggression  is  eliminated.  In  effect,  the 
Soviets  have  no  choice  In  the  spectrum  of 
aggression,  unless  they  are  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  Initiate  all-out  nuclear  aggression. 

This  foIk>w8  Karl  von  Clausewitz'  concept 
that  war  is  a  reclptrocal  action  and  that  only 
a  llmltatlcm  of  ends  can  logically  result  in 
a  limitation  of  means.  That  Is.  provided  the 
opiponent  which  unilaterally  llmita  his  means 
desires  to  place  himself  at  a  dedslve  disad- 
vantage and  fight  with  one  hand  tied  behind 
his  back. 

C.  Credibility  of  the  deterrent 

Such  a  theory  has  indeed  been  crltlzed: 
William  Kaufmann  comments: 

"Our  actions  shoxild  symbolize  the  In- 
tentions of  the  United  States  to  confine  both 
the  conflict  and  the  issues  over  which  it  la 
being  fought  within  the  narrowest  limits 
commensurate  with  the  security  and  tactical 
initiative  of  our  forces."  •• 

He  then  cites  the  attrition  strategy  In 
Korea  as  a  good  example  of  his  policy.  But 
we  loet  Initiative,  mobiUty.  and  freedom  of 
action  in  Korea. 

Critics  assert  our  strategy  of  graduated  re- 
taliation lacks  credibility.  In  situations  of 
lesser  magnitude,  It  Is  not  credible  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  would  meet  a  probe 
against  NATO  with  a  nuclear  strike  at  Mos- 
cow. But  it  can  be  and  has  been  made 
quite  credible  to  Russia  that  a  Soviet  probe. 
or  border  raid  will  be  met  by  full  division 
strength,  and  that  a  full  division  attack  will 
be  met  by  tactical  nuclear  weapons. 

It  has  been  argued  that.  If  we  do  have 
such  a  credible  deterrent,  then  the  Soviets 
might  launch  an  all-out  attack  on  us  in 
advance.  If  they  do.  it  will  not  be  because 
our  strategy  of  graduated  retaliation  has 
failed,  it  wUl  be  because  of  the  conditions 
already  mentioned,  namely,  first,  because 
Russia  feels  she  can  win  in  an  all-out  at- 
tack, or  secondly,  a  mad  niler  of  Russia 
seeks  war  in  desperation,  or  thirdly,  because 
of  diplomatic  miscalculations. 

Adm.  W.  F.  Boone,  former  U5,  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Military  Committee  and  on 
the  Standing  Group  of  NATO,  points  out  '• 
that  the  NATO  deterrent  comprises  three 
essential  elements:  (a)  a  massive  retaliatory 
force,  (b)  a  shield  force,  and  (c)  the  mani- 
fest will  to  use  these  forces.  If  this  third 
element  Is  lacking  the  whole  strategic  theory 
crumbles.  It  is  this  danger  which  makes 
some  criticisms  about  our  defense  posture 
so  dangerous.  Such  criticisms  could  reach  a 
temper  that  would  indicate  a  lack  of  na- 
tional resolve.  That  could  Jeopardize  not 
Just  the  NATO  strategy,  but  the  entire  global 
strategy  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  credibility  is  so  destroyed,  then 
Indeed  It  would  be  proper  for  the  United 


"William  W.  Kaufmann.  "Military  Policy 
and  National  Security,"  p.  116.  See  also  com- 
ments of  Bernard  Brodle  in  "Strategy  in  the 
Missile  Age,"  Princeton.  1959.  Also,  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  in  "The  Uncertain  Trumpet." 
Also,  Henry  Rowen  In  "National  Security  and 
the  American  Economy  In  the  1960'6"  for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  p.  44. 

"U.S.  Naval  Institute  proceedings.  April 
1959,  p.  24. 
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States  to  reverse  its  strategy  and  follow  a 
concept  closer  to  that  advocated  by  the 
critics.  The  only  alternative  to  gradiiated 
retaliation  would  be  geared  to  meeting  every 
Soviet  challenge  within  the  limitation  set  by 
the  aggressor,  and  at  his  place  and  time.  It 
would  demand  a  much  higher  degree  of 
mobilization  and  much  greater  conventional 
war  forces.  It  would  destroy  our  freedom 
of  action,  our  economy  of  force,  and  place  In 
Jeopardy  our  ability  to  develop  a  national 
strategy  which  would  further,  and  not  be 
self -destructive,  of  national  objectives  which 
He  beyond  mere  siu-vlval.  It  would  play 
directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  strategy 
of  protracted  conflict. 

D.  Limited  and  unlimited  challenges 

Some  critics  have  become  confused  by  two 
different  sets  of  challenges.  The  first  Is 
specifically  that  of  the  Slno-Sovlets.  The 
second  grows,  not  directly,  from  Russian  or 
Chinese  communism,  but  indirectly  from 
power  vacuTims,  disorder,  and  conflicts  of 
nationalism  and  antlcolonlalism.  Russian 
and  Chinese  communism  indeed  exploit  and 
agonize  these  lattei  situations,  yet  their  basic 
causes  lie  beyond  communism. 

The  British  and  French  actions  in  the  Suez 
crisis  and  the  n.S.  landing  in  Lebanon  fall 
into  this  second  category.  In  these  limited 
actions,  no  major  power  aimed  to  destroy 
another  power.  Thus,  limited  aims  called 
for  limited  applications  of  force.  XXirlng  the 
Suez  crisis,  British  cruisers  were  ordered  not 
to  use  8- inch  guns.  In  the  Lebanon  crisis, 
Americans  were  ordered  to  land  without 
Honest  John  rockets,  since  they  had  the  cap- 
ability of  firing  an  atomic  warhead.  In 
other  words,  we  purposefully  avoided  resort- 
ing to  a  larger  calibration  of  force.  The  ob- 
jective, and  therefore,  the  means  were 
limited. 

Once  the  conflict  becomes  translated  to 
where  Russia  or  Red  China  is  our  opponent, 
or  where  their  pawn  is  our  opponent,  the 
conflict  is  basically  and  potentially  an  un- 
limited one  in  alms.  The  law  of  reciprocity 
of  means  applies  and  we  would  destroy  our 
freedom  of  action  by  necessarily  using  only 
conventional  means. 

In  the  case  of  these  genuinely  limited 
conflicts  (not  involving  Russia  or  Red 
China)  the  United  States  Is  restricted  to 
limited  war  forces.  In  such  cases,  limited 
war  forces,  whether  oui  own  STRAC  or 
marines,  need  to  be  capable  of  lightning 
response,  immediate  transportation  by  sea 
and  airlift,  landing  facilities,  and  modem 
equipment  once  landed.  The  British  sorely 
bungled  the  Suez  crisis  because  their  reac- 
tion was  slow,  cumbersome,  and  delayed. 
It  Is  the  quality,  not  the  quantity  of  the 
forces,  that  count. 

Many  advocates  of  so-called  "limited  or 
conventional  war  forces,"  however,  call  for 
an  entirely  different  strategic  concept  than 
that  Just  outlined.  Some  critics  advocate 
massive  conventional  war  forces  to  engage 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  Chinese  forces  and 
pawns  directly.  Success  of  such  a  strategy 
would  depend,  first  of  all.  upon  our  ability 
to  mass  adequate  conventional  war  forces 
to  defeat  the  aggressor  on  his  terms.  Sec- 
ondly, it  would  depend  upon  possible  victory 
not  being  nullified  by  the  aggressor  then 
upgrading  or  escalating  to  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Consequently,  such  a  strategy  ap- 
pears to  Ignore  the  reciprocity  of  unlimited 
conflict,  the  Soviet  protracted  conflict  de- 
sign, and  the  need  for  America  to  retain 
freedom  of  action. 

The  critical  need  for  limited  war  forces 
is  greater  mobility,  and  as  Admiral  Rad- 
ford often  has  noted,  mobility  is  a  matter 
of  more  staging  bases,  of  paring  down  re- 
quirements to  absolute  mlnlmums,  and  of 
developing  improved  technology.  But  a  type 
of  "wall  of  flesh"  strategy,  which  met  the 


enem]  on  his  terms,  would  demand  huge  con- 
ventlqnal  war  forces  which  would  lack  mobil- 
ity.' 
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Thl4  follows  the  traditional  concept  of  a 
-being,   a  concept  of  great  moment 
the  heyday  of  Ehitch  and  British  sea 
The  fleet,  without  going  to  battle, 
decisive  Influence  upon  diplomacy  by 
fact  that  it  was  "in  being."     To 
this  effect,  however,  the  Nation  in 
had  to  convince  other  nations  of 
^questioned  willingness  to  go  to  battle 
During    the    Pax    Britannlca, 
lever  was  any  question  as  to  Britain's 
to  use  her  fleet.    This  willingness 
the    fleet-in-belng    a    credible    deter- 
Thus,  the  objective  was  accomplished 
resort  to  battle. 

holocaust    in    our    time    can    be 
by  the  capability  of  force-in-belng. 
force  resides  upon   a  superior  posl- 
clear  and  credible  that  the  opponent 
from   temptation    to    fight.     In 
Campaign  of  1805,  Napoleon  deceived 
Atstrians  while  he  maneuvered  around 
right  fiank,  crossed  the   Danube,   and 
their  rear.      General    Mack   surren- 
to  him  without  a  battle,  so  convinced 
that  Napoleon  would  fight,  would  not 
3r   restrict   himself   during   the   fight- 
would  win.    The  Japanese  Govern- 
jn  July  1945  sought  terms  of  surren- 
Japanese  leaders  were  convinced 
MacArthur  had  drawn  up  Invasion 
that  would  work,  and  that  the  United 
had   A-bombs   which  she  would   use. 
S.  capability  had  the  same  effect  as 
-In-belng. 
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Hanson  Baldwin: 
Big      Slam  Puerto      Pine      has 
as    all    troop    transportation    exer- 
liave  done,  that  any  attempt  to  com- 
fiass   and   mobility  adds  up   to  astro- 
aircraft  requirements, 
airborne  division  has  52  light  liaison 
and  helicopters  in  its  organization, 
must  be  disassembled   for  air  trans- 
the  Army  now  contemplates  using 
navkl   aircraft  carrier  ,to  transport   them. 
Lebanon,  a  sea  'tail'  of  about  25  ships 
I  (quired   to  back   up   and  support   one 
battle  group  of  about  2,000  men. 
there  are  many  observers  who  be- 
hat   the  Army  has  set  its  airlift  re- 
too  high  and  that  the  concept 
tolial   air   transportability — the   so-called 
tri  insj)ortable  army — is  beyond  achieve- 

low  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Instead  of  atteniptlng  to  move  masses  of 

and  equipment  by  air,  the  objectives 

be  the  extremely  rapid  transportation 

fail'ly   small   numbers   of   troops — lightly 

and  with   limited  staying  power — to 

of  the  world. 

fire  brigade  forces  could   then  be 
and   supplied,    not    only   by    air- 
also  by  preposltioned  stocks  of  arms 
e<}uipment  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
support  from  the  sea. 
Alitlft  Is  essential  for  speed  but  seallft 
eq\  ally   essential   for   mass    and   staying 
(Hanson    W.    Baldwin,    "The    Alr- 
P^oblem — n,"  In  the  New  York  Times, 
1960.) 
1827,  dxiring  the  Turko-Greclan  strug- 
allles — Russia,   France,   and   Great 
— had  sponsored  a  truce  between  the 
powers.    When  provoked  by  the  vlo- 
of  that  truce,  Admiral  Codrington,  the 
commander,  sunk   the  Turkish-Kgyp- 
Despite  the  tactical  action,  no 
Or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
deterred  by  the  British  willingness 
fleet  action.     See  David  M.  Abshire, 
tattle  of  Navarlno,"  U.S.  Naval  Instl- 
I  roceedlngs,  January  1959. 
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A.  The  necessity  of  the  will 
On  the  other  hand,  military  history  verifies 
that  the  nation  unwilling  to  risk  war  for  the 
preservation  of  Its  vital  interest  cannot  have 
peace.  That  nation  can  never  experience  the 
diplomatic  dividends  of  a  force-in-belng. 
The  rise  of  Hitler  Germany  Jn  the  1930'8 — 
the  move  into  the  Rhineland,  Austria,  the 
Sudetenland,  and  remaining  Czechoslo- 
vakia— Is  replete  with  examples  of  the  peace- 
loving  powers  destroying  their  own  deterrent 
power  and  the  credibility  of  their  military 
forces — far  superior  to  Hitler's — by  lack  of 
national  reeolve  and  unity. 

The  credibility  of  our  deterrent  system  Is 
not  destroyed  by  Russia's  also  having  a  nu- 
cleaj*  capability.  But  the  credibility  can 
be  weakened  by  an  American  attitude  which 
refuses  to  consider  any  chance  of  all-out 
nuclear  war  and  passes  It  off  as  unthink- 
able. The  deterrence  of  our  forces-ln-belng 
will  be  Improved  when  Russia  Is  convinced 
that  we  have  the  vdll  and  capability  to  fight 
and  survive  such  a  war,  that  we  do  not 
consider  It — regardless  of  how  horrible- 
something  unthinkable. 

B.  Skill  always  counts 

Which  opposing  power  comes  out  best 
(even  though  we  oould  not  call  It  victory) 
In  this  court  of  last  resort,  would  depend 
upon  strategy — skillfully  vising  the  means  at 
hand.  The  makeup  of  this  strategy,  unlike 
the  strategy  which  terminated  In  the  battles 
of  Waterloo.  Gettysburg.  Sedan,  or  the  Ar- 
dennes— will  have  begun  long  before  the 
campaign  of  Armageddon  Is  Joined.  TTie 
strategy,  In  part,  would  have  to  be  a  product 
of  the  research  and  development  field  over 
the  decades,  molded  by  scientists,  engineers, 
as  well  as  the  military.  The  strategy,  in 
part,  woxild  have  to  be  derived  from  mazl- 
mun^  use  of  geography,  of  dispersed  bases,  of 
mobile  and  underwater  launchers  to  give 
us  the  most  Invulnerable  striking  capability 
p>os8lble. 

Even  in  the  court  of  last  resort,  where 
destructive  power  by  nuclear  weapons  stag- 
gers the  Imagination,  strategic  ability  still 
will  count.  It  Is  possible  for  America  to 
retain  a  position  of  advantage  over  Russia, 
and  for  Russia  to  recognize  this  in  advance. 
If  we  possess  the  physical  cap>abilltlee  and 
moral  will  to  fight  through  such  a  contest, 
then  there  Is  a  chance  of  our  force-in-belng 
producing  a  Pax  Americana.  For  the  strug- 
gle with  the  slno-Sovlet  powers  Is  a  battle 
of  wills,  and  the  best  safeguard  the  United 
States  has  to  all-out  war  Is  firmness  of  will. 

VII.    UNITT    AND    MOBALE 

The  Importance  of  unity  of  national  will 
led  Napoleon  to  form  his  maxim:  "the  moral 
is  to  the  physical  as  three  is  to  one." 
Napoleon  utilized  and  appreciated  the  zeal, 
morale,  and  unity  of  spirit  of  Revolutionary 
Prance  as  contrasted  with  the  negative,  dls- 
unified  purposes  of  montu'chies  like  Prussia, 
Austria  and  Spain,  which  were  filled  with 
negative  purposes,  splintered  alliances,  and 
limited  defensive  alms. 

Morale  and  the  will  to  resist  continue  to 
be  more  important  than  the  physical.  And 
determination,  unity,  and  conviction  equal 
morale,  or  moral  force. 

This  moral  force  explains  the  rise  of  com- 
munism in  Russia  and  China;  small,  dis- 
ciplined minorities  held  together  by  indom- 
itable morale  that  overcame  vast  numbers. 
It  was  not  superior  numbers  of  Communists 
that  took  over  Russia  in  the  "October"  1918 
Revolution,  but  a  small,  dedicated,  deter- 
mined group  that  "found  power  lying  in  the 
street  and  picked  it  up." 

Today,  it  is  this  same  unified  minority 
which  remains  a  greater  threat  than  missiles 
or  bombs  to  America.  It  is  this  threat  which 
enables  Rtissla  to  make  inroads  into  uncom- 
mitted nations,  with  lees  expense  than  that 
of  the  United  States.     And   this  is  sUl   by 
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design,  for  L>enln  said,  resounding  the  tactios 
that  won  Rusisa  for  the  Communls1«: 

"The  soundest  strategy  in  war  Is  to  poet- 
pone  operations  until  the  moral  disintegra- 
tion of  the  enemy  renders  the  delivery  of 
the  mortal  blow  both  possible  and  easy."  = 

Now  the  Communists  successfully  employ 
this  concept  globally. 

The  Soviet  psychologists  brilliantly  use 
military  and  si>ace  developments  as  psycho- 
logical weapons  to  produce,  bit  by  bit,  moral 
disintegration,  confusion,  and  pessimism 
within  our  country.  Indeed,  sputnik  was 
an  enormous  Soviet  achievement,  but  the 
greatest  and  most  lasting  part  of  the  achieve- 
ment was  psychological,  not  technological. 
Today,  the  totality  of  our  space  program  is 
ahead  of  the  Soviets'  despite  their  superior 
rocket  thrust.  The  United  States  has  placed 
more  satellites  in  orbit  and  derived  much 
greater   scientific   information. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  has  aptly  de- 
scribed the  Soviet  psyochologlcal  and  moral 
success  in  our  reaction  to  sputnik: 

"The  United  States  reacted  with  self-criti- 
cism. Doubt  and  worry  produced  little  that 
was  constructive.  A  feeling  of  Inferiority 
swept  across  the  land,  a  feeling  of  being 
second  rate  began  and  persisted.  No  real 
sacrifices  were  offered.  People  were  quirk 
to  blame,  but  life  went  on  as  usual.  Big 
expense  accounts,  short  working  hours,  long 
vacations,  and  the  easy  way  remained.  Men 
did  not  change  the  normal  pattern  or  orient 
themselves  toward  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. 

"The  role  of  the  United  States  In  Its  free 
world  resjKjnslblUty  was  having  growing 
pains  at  a  time  we  could  ill  afford  them. 

"Certainly  we  should  not  have  reacted 
with  complacency,  but  we  should  not  have 
gone  with  a  sense  of  guilt  into  a  process  of 
tearing  down  our  fundamental  beliefs  and 
institutions.  This  was  the  time  to  compre- 
hend fully  our  defenses  and  to  realize  that 
sound  planning  existed  and  anticipated 
much  of  the  demonstrated  Soviet  capabili- 
ties.    The  pendulum  swung  too  far."  ^ 

A.  Role  of  the  opinion  makers 
Ways  to  gain  moral  solidarity  and  national 
conviction  become,  indeed,  a  fundamental 
necessity  for  any  U.S.  national  strategy. 
Criticism  must  be  channeled  Into  con- 
structive, not  destructive,  avenues.  Na- 
tional success  must  be  recognized  and  dra- 
matized Just  as  much  as  national  failure. 
The  body  politic  must  gain  an  overall  and 
long-range  view,  built  upon  a  foundation 
of  recognizing  basic  advantages  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  For  there  is  no  leader 
who  can  resist  public  opinion  when  It  be- 
comes strong  enough.  As  a  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations  report  to  the  Senate  noted: 
"The  Government  must  be  generally  re- 
sponsive to  public  opinion.  It  cannot  get 
too  far  ahead  or  too  far  behind.  It  works 
under  a  great  handicap  If  the  public  is  ill- 
informed  on  the  significant  issues  or  if  po- 
litical leaders  choose  to  play  domestic  p>oli- 
tlcs  with  them."  »• 

B.  Concord 
Certainly  the  formulation  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  NATO  alliance  by  a  President 


»  "Surveying  in  turn  the  decisive  battles  of 
history,  we  find  that  in  almost  all  the  victor 
had  his  opponent  at  a  psychological  disad- 
vantage before  the  clash  took  place.  Ex- 
amples are  Marathon,  Salamis,  Aegoepotamoi, 
Mantlnea,  Chaeronea,  Gangemela  (through 
grand  strategy),  the  Hydaspes.  •  •  •  Aus- 
terlltz,  Jena,  Vlcksburg,  Koniggratz,  Sedan." 
(B.  H.  Llddell  Hart,  "Strategy"  (New  York, 
Praeger,  1955,  p.  163.) 

"  Address  before  annual  meeting  of  As- 
sociated Press,  New  York  City,  April  26,  1960. 

""Basic  Alms  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy": 
Study  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Nov.  25, 
1959,  Washington,  GPO,  p.  19. 


of  one  party,  approved  and  advanced  by  a 
Congress  controlled  by  another  party,  re- 
mains as  a  shining  examine  of  American 
unity.  Initially,  NATO,  lAjrslcally,  was  weak 
indeed.  But  the  moral  support  given  it  by 
both  political  parties  immediately  bolstered 
its  deterrent  value  far  out  of  proportion  to 
any  inherent  physical  strength. 

Ortega  y  Oasset  in  "Concord  and  Liberty" 
notes  how  dissent  on  surface  issues  promotes 
progress,  but  how  dissent  on  the  fundamen- 
tal issues  in  a  society,  as  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  spells  the  doom  of 
that  society.  Concord  in  the  United  States 
will  be  increased  when  the  individual  Amer- 
ican develops  a  sense  of  mission,  and  a  closer 
personal  identification  with  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  offering  world  leadership 
toward  free,  open  societies.  And  upon  this 
identification  within  the  body  politic  can 
spring  a  national  strategy  far  superior  to 
what    the   Communists   possess. 

We  have  defined  strategy  and  reviewed  a 
set  of  Its  fundamentals.  A  strategy  becomes 
a  national  strategy  when  employed  by  a 
nation  to  promote  its  national  policy  ends. 
Hence  a  national  strategy.  In  terms  of  the 
United  States,  is  reflected  in  National  Se- 
curity Council  documents. 

But  the  review  of  these  fundamentals 
clearly  Indicates  that  a  national  strategy  is 
not  enough,  and  that  it  is  a  public  strategy 
which  Is  needed.  The  term  is  used  in  this 
paper  in  a  context  similar  to  that  used  in 
Walter  Lippmann's  term  "public  philosophy." 
A  national  strategy  becomes  a  public  stratejgy 
when  the  majority  of  the  people  vinderstand 
and  support  It.  As  already  noted,  the  mod- 
ern day  advantage  of  the  Comnmnlst  Party 
members  Is  that  they  do  have  a  public  strat- 
egy which  furnishes  a  means  of  total  inte- 
gration of  national  effort  into  clear  purpose. 

VIII.    IS  A  PUBLIC  STKATVGT  POSSIBLE  FOB  A 
REPUBLIC? 

This  leads  to  the  question:  Can  a  re- 
public such  as  ours  truly  understand  and 
embrace  a  unified  public  strategy,  achieve 
continuity  from  one  administration  to  the 
next,  and  one  party  to  the  next?  Perhaps 
upon  the  answer  to  this  question  hang^  the 
future  of  the  Republic. 

A.  First  case:  Pax  Britannica 
Historically,  Great  Britain  was  able  to 
develop  such  a  strategy,  fully  understood  and 
approved  by  the  butchers,  bakers,  merchants, 
and  housewives  of  England.  The  protection 
of  Antwerp,  a  potential  naval  arsenal  for 
invasion  of  the  Island  kingdom,  and  a  base 
from  which  the  Channel  could  l)e  controlled, 
became  the  key  to  British  national  security: 
In  strategic  defense  of  Antwerp,  Charles  n 
in  1670,  Anne  in  1704,  Chatham  in  1742,  and 
Pitt  in  1792  took  England  to  war. 

In  the  19th  century,  British  national 
strategy  became  so  perfected  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  state  policy  that  the  Pax  Britannica 
resulted:  major  war  was  deterred  from 
Waterloo  to  Sarajevo.  In  unity  there  Is 
strength,  and  the  strength  of  the  British  de- 
terrent sprang  from  popular  English  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  all  the  ele- 
ments which  made  up  that  national  strat- 
egy: the  uniqueness  of  the  British  island 
position  as  a  springboard  for  maritime 
power;  the  need  for  a  small,  highly  mobile 
amphibious  army,  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  match  man  per  man  the  cumbersome  con- 
tinental armies;  control  of  the  narrow  seas 
and  global  bases  like  Gibraltar,  liCalta,  Aden, 
St.  Lucia,  Cyprus;  an  Integration  of  military 
and  naval  power  with  economic  power  of 
peacetime  commerce  and  industrial  suprem- 
acy. 

Why  did  the  British  strategy  produce  an 
effective  deterrent  to  war?  Because  the 
British  did  not  destroy  its  workability  by 
internal  disunity  and  destructive  criticisms. 
Germany,  France,  and  Russia  fully  realized 
that  Britain  had  committed  herself  whole- 


heartedly to  the  defense  of  this  policy,  and 
was  willing  to  flight  for  it. 

B.  The  second  case:  The  Monroe  Doctrine 

There  are  also  encouraging  examples  in 
American  history  of  an  ability  of  the  body 
politic  to  adopt  a  public  strategy.  Notably, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  unique  applica- 
tion of  a  public  strategy  to  the  particular 
American  geography,  interests,  and  need  for 
deterrence  of  European  Intervention  in  the 
New  World.  Crystallized  In  1823  by  Presi- 
dent Monroe  and  Secretary  of  State  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  this  initial  expression  did 
not  make  It  fully  "national  policy,"  it  Is 
significant  to  note.  In  fact,  this  doctrine 
aimed  initially  at  deterring  England's  greed 
in  America  (as  Professor  Perkins'  research 
has  shown)  »  was  in  turn  enforced,  from 
1823  to  1845,  not  by  the  United  States,  but 
by  England.  Finally,  in  1845,  James  K.  Polk, 
In  his  annual  message,  grabbed  the  doctrine 
back  and  brandished  it  at  Europe,  particu- 
larly at  England.  Its  recent  custodian,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  United  States  would 
allow  no  colonization  in  California. 

Even  with  this  dramatic  reassertion  by 
Polk,  the  doctrine  was  championed  tar  the 
next  decade  by  only  one  political  party.  Al- 
though It  became  a  tc^ic  of  public  conver- 
sation, the  United  States  still  did  not  al- 
ways act  upon  it :  During  the  American  Civil 
War,  with  Impxuilty  France  violated  it  in 
Mexico  and  Spain  violated  it  in  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Why?  To  have  enfcH-ced  the 
doctrine  in  the  midst  of  our  Civil  War 
would  have  Jeopardized  a  greater  objective — 
the  preservation  at  the  Unloa.* 

Failing  to  act,  when  not  to  our  best  inter- 
est and  when  the  setting  was  incorrect,  did 
not  invalidate  the  strategy,  as  Henry  Wriston 
has  commented." 

Its  validity  and  force  grew,  however,  with 
the  almost  universal  public  support  it  re- 
ceived in  the  United  States  after  the  Civil 
War.  American  {yublic  opinion.  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  united  behind  the 
"maxims  of  Monroe."  maxims  so  sacroanct 
by  1923  that  a  noted  American  religious 
leader  tsrpified  national  sentiment  by  writing 
"I  believe  strictly  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
our  Constitution,  and  in  the  laws  of  God."  ■" 

C.  The  third  case:  Mohan's  strategy 
The  United  States  adopted  a  clear,  de- 
cisive national  strategy,  beginning  with  the 
Manifest  Destiny  Period  of  1896  and  blossom- 
ing fully  during  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration. 

In  lectures,  articles,  and  books,  Capt.  Al- 
fred Thayer  Mahan,  supported  by  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  integrated 
naval,  eooncxnlc,  political,  and  even  religious 


•*  Dexter  Perkins,  "The  Monroe  Doctrine, 
1826-1867,"  Baltimore,  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Press,  1933,  ch.  2. 

**It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the 
war  was  over  it  was  a  Republican  Secretary 
of  State,  Seward,  who  issued  to  Napoleon 
III  a  declaration  supporting  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  principles,  Inaugurated  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  France  did  withdraw;  the 
doctrine  regained  renewed  respect  in  Europe; 
the  doctrine  in  America  truly  became  na- 
tional bipartisan  policy.  In  1896,  inci- 
dentally, both  party  platforms  subscribed  to 
the  doctrine.  (Julius  W.  Pratt.  "A  History 
of  United  States  Foreign  Policy,"  New  York. 
Prentice-Hall,  1955,  p.  344.) 

»'  "The  Doctrine  was  not  a  law,  not  a  flat, 
but  a  desideratum.  Occasionally  there  was 
no  opportunity  to  act  effectively  •  •  •.  At 
other  times  those  in  charge  lacked  the  un- 
derstanding, the  energy,  the  skill,  or  even  the 
will  to  pursue  our  fundamental  national 
objectives.  None  of  these  circumstances  af- 
fected either  the  reality  or  the  validity  of 
the  policy  itself."  ("Diplomacy  In  a  Democ- 
racy." New  York,  Harper,  1956,  p.  74.) 

» Dexter  Perkins,  "Hands  Off."  (Boston, 
Little.  Brown  Co..   1941,  pp.  370-371.) 
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«oiulderatlc»a  Into  a  Btrstegy  to  promot* 
national  greatneaa  and  |iro«pflrltf.  Tbe 
qiuatkKi.  whether  to  foUow  an  CTpanaJonlat 
ooune  baaed  oa.  trade,  eolonlee,  and  naval 
power,  reached  a  cms  dxirlng  the  siunmer 
of  1808  over  the  annexstloti  of  HawalL 
Arguments  were  clearly  stated  cm  both  sides. 
In  the  Senate  and  House,  by  proponents 
8enat<»«  Lodge,  Platt.  and  Bev^ldge.  and  by 
opponents  Speaker  Read,  Senators  Hoar, 
Vest,  and  llallory.  Public  opinion  was  truly 
allowed  to  crystallize;  by  and  large,  it  crys- 
tallized in  favor  of  the  national  strategy 
advocated  by  liahan.  When  T.  R.  Roose- 
velt entered  the  White  House,  the  pec^le 
and  the  President,  Jointly,  su];qx>rted  a  uni- 
fied, clearly  defined  national  strategy  of  In- 
ternational firmness  and  national  prepared- 
ness, incorporating  our  Navy  as  a  deterrent 
to  interventlCMi  of  f(H«ign  powers  in  the 
New  World,  promoting  our  strategic  control 
of  the  Caribbean,  pxishlng  the  construction 
of  a  canal  to  Increase  maritime  mobility,  and 
Inviting  the  public  to  lo<A  outward  toward 
the  Pacific.  Public  debate  over,  aeal  alto-- 
natives  and  Issues  had  made  poiMke  a  pub- 
lic consensus  which  led  to  an  aooa|itance  of 
such  a  well-defined  public  strategy.* 

jx.  wmr  Tsx  boot  politic  has  mot  axACHXD  a 
ci^Aa  coNamsua  om  a  pubuc  stkatxgt 

Since  World  War  n,  sufficient  public  de- 
bate on  the  long-range  issues  of  the  decades 
has  seldom  occurred,  and  hence,  neither  has 
there  developed  a  genuine  public  strategy. 
Political  partisanship  and  constant  con- 
fusion from  swift  technological  change  has 
further  clouded  clear  alternatives  and  at 
times  has  led  to  an  onslaught  on  much  con- 
structive thought  and  leadership. 

How  the  public  has  been  distracted  from 
the  true  issues  Is  easily  illustrated.  In  the 
Korean  war,  the  Truman  administration,  the 
Congress,  and  the  public  were  confronted 
with  this  fundamental  Issue  of  cold  war: 
What  type  of  national  strategy  is  needed  to 
meet  a  type  of  Communist  aggression  where 
the  bases  for   aggression    are   located  In   a 


"Although  A.  Whitney  Griswold,  in  "The 
Far  Bastem  Policy  of  the  United  States." 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1938, 
p.  33)  asserts  that  the  debate  over  the 
1809  Philippines  problem  largely  centered  on 
constitutional  and  moralistic  arguments,  and 
not  upon  American  Interests  in  the  Far 
Sast;  Julius  W.  Pratt,  in  "Kzpanslonlsts  of 
1898"  (New  York.  P.  Smith,  1951.  p.  350) 
observes  the  opposite:  for  example.  Senator 
Spooner  feared  possession  of  tbe  Philip- 
pines might  involve  us  with  Asiatic  powers. 
Prof.  8.  r.  Bemis  has  termed  this  phase 
of  diplomatic  history,  the  great  American 
aberration  ("A  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
United  States."  New  York,  Holt,  1951,  pp. 
463—475) ,  opinions  echoed  by  George  Kennan 
in  his  "American  EMplomacy  1900-1950" 
(New  York,  New  American  Library,  1951), 
See  diifering  opinions  in  Foster  Rhea  Dulles' 
"America's  Rise  to  World  Power"  (New  York, 
Harpers) .  Whether  or  not  the  policies  were 
carried  too  far  In  regard  to  the  Philippines, 
this  national  strategy,  from  1898,  through 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  administration,  suc- 
ceeafully  guided  our  rise  to  world  power, 
gave  us  security  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the 
Pacific  through  Hawaii,  without  which  we 
might  have  incurred  war  on  our  very  shores. 
See  J.  Fred  Rlppy,  "The  Caribbean  Danger 
Zone"  (New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1940).  The  second  point  is,  such  a  national 
strategy  must  be  based  on  a  conviction  of 
right,  a  reasonable  sense  of  moral  Justifica- 
tion. The  fact  that  morals  can  be  tvirned 
into  hypocrisy  does  not  mean  the  cure  Is 
to  abolish  morals  and  conviction.  This 
Admiral  Mahan  imderstood  q\iite  well.  The 
best  account  of  Mahan's  philosophy  and  its 
influence  is  William  E.  Llvezey's  "Mahan  on 
Sea  Power"  (Norman,  Okla.,  U.  of  Oklahoma 
Press,  1947). 
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Cat  miunlst  power,  but  the  battlefield 
lof  ated  within  a  pawn  at  that  power, 
questions   were:    Would   America 
defensively  against  the  power 
she  seek  a  policy  of  initiative  to 
real    aggressor?      DM    Isolated 
Potsdam,     the     Communist 
C^hoslovakia,  the  Berlin  blockade, 
in  Red  China,  and  then  the 
^ggresslon — point    to    a    pattern? 
<  rises  related  in  some  kind  of  grand 
i  kmld  each  crisis  only  be  met,  not 
and  panic  or  in  a  packaged  solu- 
«ch  emergency,   but   by   a   long- 
national  strategy,  prepared,  if  neces- 
century  of  crisis  between  freedom 
iinlam? 

such  questions  could  have  crystal- 
here  been  the  type  of  debate  that 
over  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the 
Roosevelt-Alfred  Mahan   strategy, 
po  >ular  discussion,  the  Korean  Issue 
dptorted  into  secondary  surface  is- 
as  civilian  control  over  the  mill- 
personality  of  MacArthur  versus 
of  Trxunan,  or  the  right  of 
to  fire  MacArthur. 
the  public  did  not  come  to  see 
:  or  a  long-range  national  strategy 
of  the  Truman-ltscArthur  dls- 
publlc,    by   supporting    the    1963 
candidate  committed  to  seek  a 
solution   to   the    Korean   war,    did 
the    indecisive,    stalemated 
Thereby,     it    also    revolted 
policies.'* 
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FoUowiifg  this  electoral  mandate,  the  new 
administration,  in  the  words  of 
of  State  Dulles,  notified  the  ag- 
the  new  administration  would 
a  privileged  sanctuary  in  Man- 
that  "the  fighting  might,  to  the 
peril,    soon    spread    beyond    the 
methods  which  he  had  selected." 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  this 
the  United  States  would  fol- 
Btrategy  of  initiative — had  a  de- 
on  ending  the  Korean  war. 

Dulles  attempted  to  codify 
strategy  for  global  use.  so  that 
and  Riisela  would  not  again  be 
new  Koreas  in  other  parts  of 
In  a  speech  explaining  the  policy 
Council  of  Foreign  Relations  on 
1954,  Dulles  referred  to  a  secure, 
retaliatory    capacity.    He   did    not 
concept    whereby    the    United 
meet  any  scale  of  aggression  by 
Atomic  bombs  on  Peking  and  Moe- 
>olnt  was  that  we  had  abandoned 
ci  mtalnment  policy  which  forced  us 
ii^fiezible  defensive  position  of  hav- 
any  aggression  by  limiting  our- 
ground  rules  of  the  aggressor, 
time,  the  strategy  sought  to 
position  of  NATO,  the  beet  prod- 
containment  era.    The  new  strat- 
to  a  policy  of  maximum  flexi- 
and  initiative  whereby  we 
to  aggression  by  going  beyond 
limitations,  geographical   or 
set  by  the  aggressor.    In  terms 
1  or  example,  he  proposed  the  pos- 
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Lubell  says,  in  "The  Revolt  of 

(New  York,    196«,   Harpers, 

"In  his  conduct  of  the  Korean 

Tniman  fought  to  preserve 

of  a  limited  war.  In  which  atomic 

not  be  used.     The  political 

1953  election  was  to  repudiate 

And,  on  p.  39 :  "The  angriest 

of  the  Truman  adminlstra- 

traditlonally  Democratic   voters 

by  the  grievances  that  rose 

Korean  war — higher  taxes  and 

and  the  drafting  of  'o\xr  sons' 

war.'" 


slbility  of  striking  at  the  privileged  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Red  Chinese  in  Manchuria,  if  ag- 
gression were  renewed. 

The  subsequent  public  debate,  however, 
took  form  around  a  doctrine  of  meeting  all 
aggression  by  threatening  general  war  with 
Moscow,  as  opposed  to  a  doctrine  of  meeting 
all  aggression  in  kind.  In  short,  the  public 
was  not  debating  the  Dulles  policy  at  all. 
What  came  to  tw  Interpreted  by  certain  seg- 
ments of  the  pubUc  as  the  Dulles  policy  of 
"massive  retaliation"  was  not  his  policy. 

What  is  more,  administratlcm  critics  seized 
upon  the  Indochina  crisis  of  1964  as  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  had  failed  to 
follow  Its  own  strategy,  thereby  proving  Its 
fallacy.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  It 
failed  to  be  in  our  national  Interest  to  inter- 
vene in  Indochina,  Just  as  It  failed  to  be  In 
our  national  interest  to  intervene  In  Mexico 
or  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1861.  Mr. 
DLilles  explained  on  June  11,  1954,  requisites 
for  American  intervention,  assuming  Red 
China  did  not  openly  intervene.  Interven- 
tion would  have  to  be  a  collective,  not  a 
unilateral  effcM^:  there  would  have  to  be 
agreement  that  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia 
would  be  granted  Independence.  France 
would  have  to  maintain  her  forces  In  the 
combat.  It  was  not  our  strategic  concept 
that  failed;  it  was  that  unilateral  action 
would  not  have  served  our  objectives.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  United  Nations  Security 
Council  resolution  had  furnished  a  legal  and 
common  basis  for  Intervention  in  Korea. 

Considering  how  long  it  took  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  obtain  public  acceptance  and 
understanding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Elsenhower-EKilles  strategy  is  still  not  fully 
understood.  It  is  esential.  however,  that  the 
American  public  really  debate  this  strategy 
in  its  true  context  of  meeting  aggression  on 
our  terms.  Then  the  public  may  reach  a 
consensiis  of  opinion  and  a  philosophy  of 
action  which  will  be  the  first  genuine  step 
forward  toward  understanding  an  American 
strategy  for  the  second  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Then  the  Elsenhower-Dulles  strategy 
could  furnish  the  beginning  of  a  doctrine 
compcu-able  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  will 
have  much  less  confusion  over  siich  things 
as  missile  gaps,  deterrent  gaps,  and  even 
about  whether  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the 
Bomarc,  the  Nike-Zeus,  the  Poiarls,  or  the 
aircraft  carrier.  For  the  ■Uenhower-DuDes 
strategy  coordinates  military  with  diplomatic 
strategy  by  asserting  we  will  meet  aggressicm, 
not  on  enemy  terms,  but  with  the  weapons 
beet  suited  to  our  purposes.  And  this  focuses 
on  the  need  to  develop  the  weapons  system 
to  our  greatest  advantage,  intead  of  match- 
ing Russian  weapons. 

XI.    STXATEGT   KXVTXW    MACHINZBT   ON  CONCSES- 
SIONAL    LEVEL 

The  policymaking  machinery  for  develop- 
ing a  conBensus  on  a  public  strategy  could 
greatly  be  advanced  by  both  political  par- 
ties In  the  House  and  the  Senate  by  follow- 
ing the  1946  recommendations  In  regard  to 
policy  committees  of  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress. This  committee  recommended,  as  a 
step  toward  better  ptuty  aceountability  and 
responsibility,  that  each  party  establish 
policy  committees  elected  respectively  by  the 
Members  of  House  and  Senate.  In  matters 
of  great  concern  to  the  national  welfare,  the 
four  policy  committees  could  meet  In  execu- 
tive session  with  the  President.  While  this 
recommendation  was  not  concerned  with  a 
public  strategy,  the  merit  of  the  machinery 
in  this  regard  is  obvious. 

What  is  more,  each  party  policy  committee 
could  establish  a  subcommittee  on  national 
strategy.  This  would  bring  into  one  body 
congressional  Members  from  key  congres- 
sional committees  In  a  manner  they  are  not 
brought  together  now." 


"  See    article   by   Samuel   Huntington   in 
Foreign  Affairs.  January  1960. 
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Through  studies  and  resolutions  from 
these  subcommittees,  key  issues  could  be 
presented  to  Congress  and  thereby  to  the 
public.  Where  bipartisan  agreement  ex- 
isted between  the  subcommittees  of  the  two 
parties  in  Hotise  and  Senate,  Joint  resolu- 
tions could  be  issued  to  articulate  aspects 
of  national  strategy  and  unanimity  of  con- 
cepts of  deterrence.  Differing  opinions  be- 
tween the  party  subcommittees  would  serve 
to  point  up  the  real  issues  of  debate.  As  a 
special  benefit  of  such  policymaking  ma- 
chinery, each  Member  would  take  back  to 
his  particular  standing  committee  (Foreign 
Affairs.  Armed  Services,  Joint  Atomic  Energy, 
Appropriations,  Government  Operations, 
etc.)  a  much  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  over- 
all requirements  of  national  strategy. 
This  knowledge  would  eventually  be  trans- 
lated into  more  effective  legislative  action. 

In  the  century  of  protracted  confiict,  it  is 
Indeed  essential  that  the  Congress  and  the 
public  reach  an  understanding  of  a  basic 
national  strategy.  When  this  happens,  citi- 
zens will  begin  to  view  each  day-to-day 
crisis  in  the  larger  context  of  long-range 
concerns  and  will  surely  demand  of  all  poli- 
ticians a  greater  effort  to  see  our  century, 
our  strategy,  and  our  strength  as  a  whole. 
Granted,  such  an  attitude  would  not  elimi- 
nate the  risks.  But  it  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  national  will,  reduce  tbe 
anxieties,  and  immensely  diminish  the  possi- 
bility of  all-out  war  through  cumulative 
evasions  of  the  real  alternatives  and  funda- 
mentals of  a  public  strategy 
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and  Strength 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  "Task  Force  Studies  on  American 
Strategy  and  Strength,"  I  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  study  papers  Nos. 
3  and  4.  "How  Democracies  Die,"  by 
John  H.  Stambaugh,  vice  chancellor. 
Vanderbllt  University;  and  "An  Apprais- 
al of  Soviet  Economic  Capability,"  by 
Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  of  Mis- 
souri, member  of  the  Joint  EconMnic 
Committee,  as  follows: 

How  Democracies  Die 

(By  John  H.  Stambaugh,  vice  chancellor. 

Vanderbllt  University) 

The  prominent  historian,  Channing  Pol- 
lock, addressing  a  group  of  teachers  ob- 
served that  most  democracies  last  for  about 
200  years.  They  are  conceived  and  devel- 
oped by  simple,  vigorous,  idealistic,  hard- 
working people  who  unfortunately  with  suc- 
cess become  rich  and  decadent,  learn  to  live 
without  labor,  depend  more  on  the  largess 
of  big  government  and  end  by  trading  do- 
mestic tyrants  for  foreign  tyrants. 

With  the  end  of  the  second  century  of  our 
democracy  a  short  16  years  away,  it  ap- 
pears very  much  In  Mder  to  examine  Its 
political,  social,  and  economic  structure,  to 
ascertain  whether  it  contains  a  unique  char- 
acter which  makes  it  impervious  to  the 
lessons  of  history. 

Are  our  people  subject  to  the  same  frail- 
ties as  the  citizens  of  the  democracies  that 
died  in  the  past? 

Can  we  overcome  these  weaknesses  and 
remain  the  strongest  and  most  blessed  peo- 
ple on  earth? 


Are  we  willing  to  stand  firmly  with  the 
basic  Ammrlcan  idea  that  there  can  be  no 
substitute  for  individual  Initiative  and  pro- 
ductivity? 

An  indication  of  weakness  became  evi- 
dent when  the  Soviet  rocketed  Sputnik  I 
into  orbit  in  October  1967.  A  strange  state 
of  mind  seized  the  United  States.  We 
seemed  to  question  our  own  abilities.  Some 
Senators  and  Congressmen  screamed  for 
sputniks  in  their  Christmas  stockings  and 
an  ICBM  in  each  garage.  The  rest  of  the 
world  looked  on  in  amazement  and  seri- 
ously questioned  whether  we  would  demon- 
strate the  same  toughness  and  dedication 
that  we  had  demonstrated  in  past  inter- 
national crises. 

Fortunately  some  of  otu*  leaders,  and  in 
particular  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  refused  to  accept  the  premise  that 
this  great  Nation  could  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  Soviets'  material  contrivance.  This 
faith  was  dramatically  justified  when  In  a 
short  4  months,  under  extreme  pressure,  Ex- 
plorer I  soared  heavenward.  Since  that 
time,  the  scientific  value  of  American 
achievement  In  space  has  vastly  outstripped 
the  Soviets'. 

THE    BASIC    DANGERS    FOR    A    DEMOCRACY 

However,  there  are  dangers  other  than 
the  fantastic  space-age  weapons,  dangers 
much  more  persistent  and  Insidious.  These 
dangers  are  two: 

One  from  without — Communist  Ideolog- 
ical and  economic  penetration. 

The  other  from  within — the  loss  of  our 
individual  freedoms  by  a  willingness  to  let 
the  Central  Government  be  all  things  to  all 
people. 

If  we  use  our  resoiu-ces  positively  and 
wisely  we  have  within  the  framework  of  free 
enterprise  capitalism  all  the  tools  necessary 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  fallacy  of 
the  Communist  doctrine  of  absolute  eco- 
nomic and  social  control  by  government. 

Surely  the  system  which  permits  our  6 
percent  of  the  world's  population  to  produce 
and  consume  40  jjercent  of  the  world's  goods 
can  win  this  struggle.  This  system  can  win, 
if  its  exponents  practice  what  they  i»-each 
while  investing  our  capital  abroad  and  trad- 
ing throughout  the  world.  It  can  win  If 
we  refuse  Government  subsidies  and  protec- 
tion, welcome  competition,  and  support  the 
sovereignty  of  the  market.  It  can  win  the 
struggle  with  communism  If  Its  people  have 
the  will. 

THE    DANGER    FROM    WITHIN 

It  Is  the  second  danger  which  is  the  more 
frightening,  the  danger  from  within.  Among 
our  citizens  an  attitude  of  dependency  on 
Washington  has  developed.  This  trend  to- 
ward "Let  Uncle  Sam  do  It"  argues  In  effect 
that  only  Federal  bureaucrats  and  their  in- 
tellectual associates  are  wise  enough  to  tell 
us  how  we  attain  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness."  We  have  come  to  depend 
on  the  Central  Government  to  finance  many 
of  our  responsibilities  which  we  should  as- 
sume In  the  home  or  at  the  city  and  State 
level.  While  doing  so.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Inevitably  lays  down  the  rules  of  the 
game.  This  trend  can  lead  only  to  the  weak- 
ening of  the  American  family  and  of  our 
State  and  local  governments  and  hence  to 
destruction  of  the  Federal  system. 

The  liberal  editor.  John  Fls<^er,  of  Harper's 
magazine,  has  pointed  out: 

"Up  tUl  now.  at  least  every  nation  of 
continental  size  has  had  to  be  governed 
in  one  of  two  ways:  either  as  a  federation  or 
as  an  autocracy.  The  coming  generation  of 
politicians,  therefore,  will  have  to  find  some 
way  to  renovate  the  idea  of  federalism  and 
get  It  back  into  wca'klng  order." 

If  we  permit  our  system  to  be  destroyed, 
not  only  will  the  lessons  of  history  be  re- 
affirmed but  Communist  Chief  Khrushchev 
will  Indeed  have  been  a  pn^het  when  he  said 
to  five  visiting  U.S.  Senators,  "I  prophesy 


that  your  grandchildren  in  America  will  live 
xinder  socialism." 

TKB  WnXIAMSEVBO  TDEA 

The  President  ol  the  United  States,  speak- 
ing at  the  Governor's  conference  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  in  June  1967,  gave  evidence 
of  his  deep  concern  for  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life.  President  Elsenhower  rang 
the  alarm  with  the  statement,  "Those  who 
would  be  and  would  stay  free  must  stand 
eternal  watch  against  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  government."  He  then  chal- 
lenged the  conference  of  Governors  to  Join 
with  him  In  an  effort  to  reverse  the  trentf 
toward  Washington. 

The  Joint  Federal-State  Action  Committee 
was  thus  created  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Governors  of  the  48 
States  as  a  task  force  for  action — a  joint 
committee  charged  with  three  responsi- 
bilities: 

"1.  To  designate  fvmctlons  which  the 
States  are  ready  and  willing  to  asstune  and 
finance  that  are  now  performed  or  financed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

"2.  To  recommend  the  Federal  and  State 
revenue  adjustments  required  to  enable  the 
States  to  assume  such  functions;  and 

••3.  To  Identify  functions  and  responsibil- 
ities Ukely  to  require  State  or  Federal  at- 
tention in  the  future  and  to  recommend  the 
level  of  State  effort,  or  Federal  effort,  or 
both,  that  will  be  needed  to  assure  effective 
action." 

The  conference  of  Governors  readily  ac- 
cepted the  President's  proposal.  For  years 
it  had  concerned  Itself  with  problems  of 
Federal-State  program  responsibilities,  the 
division  of  tax  revenue  sources  l>etween  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments,  and  with 
emerging  problems  calling  for  governmental 
action — Federal,  State,  and  local.  Many 
State  Governors  were  deeply  troubled  by  the 
same  trend  which  so  concerned  the  President. 
The  conference,  accordingly,  authorized  its 
chairman  to  appoint  a  ccHnmlttee  of  Gov- 
ernors to  serve  with  Federal  representoUves 
chosen  by  the  President  on  the  Joint  Fed- 
eral-State Action  Conunlttee. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  tills  Is  the 
first  time  in  our  history  that  a  President 
suggested  action  be  taken  to  reverse  the 
growing  trend  toward  reliance  on  the  central 
authority  for  services  to  ovir  people  far  be- 
yond the  reaponslblUtles  originally  intended 
for  assumption  by  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

The  initial  phase  of  this  mission  was  a 
limited  one.  It  was  to  recommend  that  ac- 
tion be  taken  to  shift  a  small  number  of 
governmental  functions  and  revenue  sources 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States 
and  to  define  more  clearly  certain  responsi- 
bilities that  might  continue  to  be  shared  by 
Federal  and  State  GovwTiments.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  accomplish  the  whole  Job, 
but  merely  to  demonstrate  that  a  long-term 
drift  to  governmental  responsibility  toward 
Washington  Is  not  Inevitable. 

OPPOSmON  TO  LOCAL  INITIATIVE 

Many  with  overdeveloped  senses  of  Fed- 
eral responslbiUty  reacted  strongly  against 
this  move  by  the  President.  They  protested 
that  the  ccanplexlty  of  our  society  require* 
the  Central  Government  to  concern  itself 
mca«  and  more  with  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen.  In  turn  they  argue  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  poorly  or- 
ganized and  unable  to  finance  adequate 
public  services.  Yet  rather  than  Join  in  a 
realistic  examination  of  ways  to  revitalize 
State  and  local  governments,  these  oppo- 
nents fall  back  on  a  familiar  plea  that  the 
Central  Government  solve  all  problems  on 
a  crash  basis.  What  these  so  generous  people 
fail  to  acknowledge  is  that  each  time  the 
Government  assumes  responsibility  for  otir 
personal  economic  and  social  welfare,  we 
take  another  long  stride  away  from  those 
principles  which  have  permitted  us  through 
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Individual  Initiative  to  become  the  most 
privileged  of  the  earth's  people. 

Unfortunately,  eren  iixe  President  of  the 
United  States  joined  by  a  conunlttee  of  the 
Govemors  of  the  soverel^^  States,  was  \mable 
to  do  much  more  than  slow  down  the  trend 
toward  more  dependence  on  the  Central 
Government.  Northern  Democratic  Gov- 
ernors from  highly  populated  and  rich  States 
resisted  the  effort.  In  spite  of  the  protest 
of  some  of  the  more  moderate  In  that  party 
and  the  Republican  Crovernors.  mostly  from 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  centralist 
view  prevailed.  The  northern  Democrats 
prevailed  because  the  traditional  States 
rights  Democrats  of  the  South  had  been  so 
seduced  by  the  Federal  dollar  that  they 
refused  to  take  back  to  the  States  the  re- 
qx>nslbllltie8  which  must  be  assumed  at  that 
level  If  the  term  "States  rights"  Is  to  be 
anything  more  than  Just  that — a  term. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  for  every  dollar  of 
Federal  aid,  the  citizen  who  believes  in  State 
sovereignty  forfeits  a  dollar's  worth  of  States 
rights.  It  is  entirely  logical  that  Federal 
control  follow  Federal  funds.  This  has  to 
be  because  when  a  Congressman  from  New 
York  votes  to  support  a  project  for  Tennes- 
see, he  has  a  right  to  say  something  about 
how  the  money  is  spent.  His  constituents 
after  all  are  paying  their  share  of  the  bill. 

OTHXa   nOBLXMS 

There  are  other  evidences  of  this  voluntary 
weakness  on  the  part  of  our  people.  The 
great  moderate  masses  of  our  society  have 
withdrawn  irom  the  political  scene  as  a  con- 
seqiienoe  of  the  very  abundance  which  our 
free  system  has  provided,  the  blessings  of 
education  and  the  advances  of  technology. 
The  professional  and  businessman,  the  tech- 
nician, the  white-collar  worker,  the  highly 
trained  and  productive  operator  of  our  mas- 
sive machines,  all  enjoy  a  way  of  life  which 
leads  them  to  prefer  to  be  left  alone.  The 
businessman  is  restrained  from  political 
participation  for  fear  of  public  criticism  or 
the  loss  of  a  customer,  not  understanding 
that  it  is  much  better  to  lose  a  customer 
than  to  lose  the  climate  which  permits  him 
to  make  a  profit. 

In  the  meanwhile,  highly  militant  and 
well-organized  minority  groups  control  the 
body  politic. 

The  overwhelming  desire  for  security 
rather  than  for  opportunity  on  the  part  of 
our  young  people  has  been  encouraged  even 
by  our  great  corporations.  Recruiters  visit- 
ing the  campuses  of  our  universities  no 
longer  challenge  the  young  American  male 
with  opportunity,  but  instead  with  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  him  45  years  hence.  This 
young  American  with  a  mind  like  a  sponge 
and  miiscles  of  steel  then  is  tempted  to  enter 
the  competitive  world  looking  for  a  pension 
rather  than  a  risk,  little  realizing  that  his 
forefathers  who  developed  this  great  country 
were  risk-takers  above  all  else. 

CONCLUSION 

The  historical  cycle  of  the  body  politic  in- 
dicates that  man  progresses  from  bondage 
to  spiritual  faith — from  spiritual  faith  to 
courage,  from  coxirage  to  freedom,  from  free- 
dom to  abundance;  and  then  comes  the 
warning,  from  abundance  to  selfishness, 
from  selfishness  to  apathy,  from  apathy  to 
dependency,  and  from  dependency  right  back 
Into  bondage  again. 

It  does  not  require  the  talents  of  the 
highly  trained  pwlitlcal  scientist  to  show  us 
where  we  are  in  this  cycle.  It  only  requires 
a  little  serious  thinking  on  the  part  of  any 
reasonably  Intelligent  citizen. 

Certainly  all  thoughtful  people  must 
agree  that  if  the  system  we  cherish  is  to 
survive  we  must  learn  to  understand  that 
democracy  is  more  difficult  to  maintain  than 
to  attain.  Only  by  our  Individual  efforts  can 
we  be  sxure  that  the  lessons  of  history  do  not 
catch  up  with  our  Republic. 


Ah  Amuc  sal  or  Sovttt  BcoNomc  Capabiutt 

(By  Tho  iCAS  B.  Cvxtis,  Congressman  from 
Missouri) 
One  of  [the  most  vital  aspects  of  the  long- 
run  comietitlon  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  economic  one. 
With  boti  sides  likely  to  absUin  from  any 
all-out  a  ad  mutually  destructive  military 
clash.  th<  more  subtle  and  basic  contest  of 
economic  strengths  comes  to  the  fore. 

Following  the  ancient  axiom.   'Know  thy 

t  is  Incumbent  on  us  to  appraise 

the  Soviet's  economic  capability. 


enemy, 
accurate!  ' 
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the  subcommittee  failed  to  Issue 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people 
Uqited  States  based  upon  these  mate- 
other   materials    available   to    the 
subcommittee  upon  the  important  subject  of 
ec  snomic   capability, 
fa  lure  of  the  subcommittee  to  make 
in  {f ul  report  to  the  Congress  has  left 
subject   shrouded   in   unfortunate   am- 
In  some  quarters  there  is  a  tend- 
txaggerate    the    economic    progress 
pot^tial    of    the    Soviets.     Apparently 
those    who   have    found    fear    of 
be  an  effective  emotional  appeal 
]  topular  support  for  particular  po- 
bjectives. 


OF  ACCU«ATELT   APPRAISING    SOVIET 
CAPABILITT 
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extra  ragant 
Am  ericans 


ng  Russia's  economic  achievement 

^    false   magnifying   glass    has    two 

damaging  effects  upon  the  United 

greatest  damaging  effect  results 

unintentionally    aiding    and    abetting 

8  own  propaganda  among  the 

nations  concerning  her  prow- 

;he  superiority  of  the  Communist 

the   private   enterprise   system. 

I^ussia  would  not  dare  make  some  of 

claims  of  achievement  that 

make  for  her  in   an  effort 

the  United  States  into  a  course 

which,  in  a  calmer  context,  would 

considered  seriously. 

damaging  effect  is  undue  com- 
In  the  public  mind,  when  the  peo- 
that    exaggeration    has    been    em- 
it is  true  that  we  are  in  a  tough 
competition.     This  l>eing  the  case, 
need  to  know  the  true  picture  of 
we   face.     If   an    exaggerated 
later    discredited,    undue    com- 
s  sure  to  follow, 
course  and  the  course  of  wisdom 
the   truth   as   best  we   can.     We 
neither  overestimate  nor  underesti- 
enemy.     There  is  much  room  for 
dispute    even    among    experts    who 
to  appraise  Soviet  economic  capa- 
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thli   reason,  it   was   appropriate   that 

Subcpmmittee    on    Economic    Statistics 

the  appraisal  of  Soviet  economic 

inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest 

we  have  in  this  undertaking  is 

economic  measuring  devices. 

LIMITATION    OP   THE    STATISTICS 

we    examine   the   limitations 

for    finding    the    truth    about 

Economic  capability,  we  must  recog- 

1  Imitations  we  face  In  determining 

the    economic    capability    of    the 
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United  States.  It  Is  generally  recognized 
that  the  economic  statistics  of  the  United 
States  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Tet  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Statistics  is  con- 
stantly confronted  with  the  inadequacy  of 
our  own  economic  statistics  in  measuring 
economic  factors  which  are  fundamental  In 
determining  economic  capability,  such  as 
total  plant  Investment  and  capacity;  human 
skills  available  by  accurate  nomenclature 
and  number;  productivity  figures  in  various 
industries,  and  especially  for  the  economy 
as  a  whole;  convertibility  of  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  skills  from  civilian  type  opera- 
tion to  military  oriented  operations;  and 
many  other  data.  Even  such  a  simple  con- 
cept as  the  cost  of  living  involves  problems 
of  measurement  which  have  been  often  de- 
bated by  scholars  appearing  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  no  statisti- 
cal series  that  really  measure  the  industrial, 
transportation,  communications,  raw  mate- 
rials, human  skill  capabilities.  There  are 
no  series  that  can  measure  the  extent  of 
the  organizations  that  relate  human  skills 
to  plants  and  machinery.  There  are  no 
real  figures  that  give  us  a  clear  insight  into 
productivity.  There  are  some  figures  of 
capabilities  In  a  few  of  our  industries.  We 
have  some  data  on  steel  capacity  and  ca- 
pacity to  produce  some  basic  metals  and 
raw  materials,  but  these  are  indeed  raw  fig- 
ures and  certainly  we  have  little  breakdown 
Information  for  example  In  steel  production 
as  to  shapes  and  forms,  grades,  etc. 

There  are  some  productivity  figures  by 
individual  industries,  but  even  these  are 
quite  limited  and  before  these  figures  are 
usable  they  need  considerable  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  because  our  statistics  in  this 
direct  area  are  so  limited  that  we  have 
resorted  to  such  broad  statistical  series  as 
gross  national  product  to  try  to  measure 
economic  capabilities. 

Certainly  we  know  by  Just  a  casual  analysis 
of  the  gross  national  product  indicator  its 
great  limitations  In  measuring  the  economic 
capabilities  of  a  society.  Yet  the  gross  na- 
tional product  indicator  is  probably  the 
most  meaningful  indicator  we  have. 

The  limitations  of  gross  national  product 
as  a  device  for  measuring  economic  capa- 
bility might   be   partially   listed  as   follows: 

1.  It  measures  yearly  effort  not  capability. 

2.  It  measures  waste  product  and  e<,'o- 
nomic  mistakes  equally  with  sound  economic 
production. 

3.  It  does  not  suggest  the  real  significance 
of  research  and  development,  education,  dis- 
coveries, and  breakthroughs. 

4.  It  unduly  weighs  newly  built  capital 
plant,  heavy  Industry,  and  industrial  prod- 
ucts In  relation  to  other  equally  Important 
economic  factors  which  go  to  make  up  eco- 
nomic capability. 

5.  Increased  productivity  can  receive  a 
negative  weighting  (e.g.,  eliminating  a  long 
transportation  haul  by  building  plant  and 
raw  material  source  closer  together  will  de- 
crease its  contribution  to  gross  national 
product). 

These  and  other  limitations  affect*  our 
own  measurements  of  g^oss  national  prod- 
uct as  well  as  other  countries.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  further  difficulties  in  meas- 
uring Soviet  capability,  the  problems  in- 
crease. Testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
was  quite  explicit  on  this  problem. 

The  statement  of  Robert  W.  Campbell, 
University  of  Southern  California  (p.  33, 
hearings),  noted  as  follows: 

"The  statistics  of  any  nation  have  their 
parochial  distinctiveness,  but  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union  are  particularly  difflciilt  to 
compare  with  those  of  other  countries.  Be- 
cause they  are  used  to  glorify  as  much  as  to 
illuminate,  the  numbers  released  by  the 
Russians  tend  to  be  ambiguously  defined 
and  subject  to  change  in  meaning  over 
them.  Obscurities  in  meaning  might  be 
clarified,  were  there  an  abundance  of  data 
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because  of  the  many  interrelationships 
existing  in  any  fabric  of  statistical  economic 
description.  But  the  statistical  raw  RUite- 
rials  for  the  Russian  side  of  comparisons 
are  unfortunately  sparse  as  well  as 
ambiguous." 

Hans  Heymann,  Jr..  economics  division, 
the  Rand  Corp..  Washington,  D.C.  (p.  31  of 
hearings ) ,  stated : 

"In  the  last  3  years  the  Soviet  authorities 
have  released  more  statistical  information 
atwut  their  own  economy  than  they  have  in 
the  preceding  20.  The  new  data  fill  some 
gaping  voids,  afford  us  greater  opportunities 
for  checking  internal  consistency,  and  pro- 
vide a  somewhat  more  rounded  picture  of 
Soviet  economic  development.  But  the  new 
data  are  still  a  long  way,  indeed,  from  meet- 
ing what  would  be  considered  in  the  West- 
ern World  minimum  acceptable  standards 
of  statistical  adequacy.  Th\u.  despite  its 
recent  easing,  the  restrictive  and  propagan- 
distlc  Soviet  information  policy  continues 
to  impose  on  US  a  heavy  btirden  of  statis- 
tical compilation.  Interpretation,  and  verifi- 
cation, and  seriously  impedes  our  ability  to 
reconstruct  a  reliable,  balanced,  and  undis- 
torted  statistical  Image  of  Soviet  progress." 

Therefore  in  making  any  appraisal  of 
Russia's  economic  capabilities  we  must  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  usual  in  checking 
internal  statistical  inconsistencies. 

THE    TKICKT    QUKBTION    OP    KOONOMIC    GROWTH 

Thus  far  we  have  not  yet  alluded  to  the 
further  statistical  problems  which  arise 
when  we  get  into  the  area  of  economic 
g^wth. 

Economic  growth  rate  based  upon  gross 
national  product  figures  is  an  even  more 
dangerous  method  of  estimating  economic 
capabilities  and  yet  It  is  the  growth  rate 
that  has  become  the  basis  of  much  present 
misoonoeptlon  In  evaluating  Russian  ca- 
pabilities Tis-a-vis  U.8.  capabilities. 

The  limitations  on  the  use  of  rates  of 
growth  measured  In  groas  national  product 
might  be  listed  as  follows : 

1.  A  rate  depends  upon  the  base  frcHn 
which  it  starts.  The  smaller  the  starting 
base  the  more  rapid  the  rate  in  the  initial 
stages  and  the  slower  the  rate  in  the  more 
mature  stages. 

2.  Bconomic  growth  has  a  real  relation 
to  the  matiulty  of  an  economic  society. 
This  relationship  has  been  Inadequately 
studied,  but  It  is  nonetheless  real.  The 
more  mature  an  economy  the  less  the  rate 
of  growth  measured  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 

3.  The  limitations  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct as  a  measuring  device  listed  above  be- 
come even  more  limited,  indeed,  almost  anti- 
thetical, when  placed  into  the  rate  of  growth 
measurements.  For  example,  investment  in 
capital  plant  for  heavy  industry  shows  up 
more  heavily  than  anything  else  in  gross  na- 
tional product  and  accctf-dingly  an  emphasis 
\4X>n  growth  in  this  area  will  make  the 
overall  growth  rate  look  high.  Yet  sustained 
growth  depends  upon  a  broader  economic 
development.  It  particularly  depends  upon 
great  sums  of  investment  going  into  research 
and  development  and  into  education  which 
show  up  poorly  in  gross  national  product 
and  growth  figures  based  on  gross  national 
product. 

4.  Productivity  increases  upon  which  much 
future  sustained  growth  is  based,  frequently 
show  up  as  a  negative  in  growth  rates.  Fur- 
thermore, labor  efficiency  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  productivity  increase,  is  dependent  upon 
such  things  as  health  improvements,  better 
housing,  more  education  and  training,  and 
other  things  frequently  and  falsely  referred 
to  as  consumer  items  and  luxuries. 

5.  An  industrialized  country  recovering 
from  war  damage  to  its  Industry  will  show 
very  rapid  growth  rates  which  show  up  some 
time  after  the  actual  plant  replacements. 
It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  indus- 


trialized countries  of  Wc«-ld  War  II  which 
had  extensive  war  damage  are  In  the  coun- 
tries showing  the  very  rapM  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  RoMla  Is  merely  on*  at 
this  group. 

The  economists  testifying  before  the  Joint 
Bconomic  Oommittee  over  a  period  of  years 
have  made  the  valid  point  that  ecc»M>mle 
growth  per  se  Is  almost  meaningless.  The 
tests  to  be  applied  are  where  is  the  growth 
needed  for  a  well  balanced  economy  and 
where  has  it  been  occurring.  The  XJS.  gross 
national  product  is  higher  tn  one  sense 
than  it  should  be  because  of  unwanted  farm 
production.  How  silly  It  would  be  to  have 
more  rapid  growth  measured  in  gross  na- 
tional i»-oduct  occurring  In  that  area.  Does 
the  United  States  need  more  steel  produc- 
tion? More  oil?  What  does  Russia  need? 
It  is  in  respect  to  the  specific  areas  of  an 
economy  that  we  are  most  apt  to  find  our 
answers  to  present  economic  ci^Mbllitles  and 
meaningful  projections  Into  the  future. 

To  the  extent  that  overall  economic  growth 
rates  are  of  any  value.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  as  respected  and  cautious  an  economist 
as  W.  Allen  Wallis  stated  without  equivoca- 
tion recently : 

"In  short,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the 
Russian  economy  will  overtake  oars,  at  any 
time  In  the  visible  future — certainly  not  In 
this  century." 

SOME    IMPOETANT   QUESTIONS 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  poses  to 
us  a  challenge,  economically.  However,  any 
serious  appraisal  of  Soviet  economic  ca- 
pability must  raise  certain  questions  whicdi 
have  too  often  gone  unasked. 

For  example,  how  much  of  an  economic 
plant  did  the  Communists  simply  take  over 
from  the  prerevolutlonary  regime?  Our  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Allen  Dulles,  made  an  Interesting  observa- 
tion on  this  point  during  the  Joint  commit- 
tee's hearings  (p.  4)  : 

"The  year  IBIS  is  taken  as  the  base  for 
many  Soviet  studies  and  claims.  The  Soviets 
try  to  picture  prerevolutlonary  Russia  as 
the  econc»nic  counterpart  of  black  Africa 
today.  The  official  myth  about  the  relative 
backwardness  of  imperial  Russia  has  been 
deliberately  created  so  that  Communist  eco- 
nomic achievements  will  appear  to  be  even 
greater  than  they  have  been.  •   •   • 

"The  weight  of  the  evidence,  as  I  see  it. 
would  place  prerevolutlonary  Russia  as  the 
sixth  or  seventh  largest  industrial  power 
of  its  time,  though  it  is  true  it  was  rela- 
tively backward  by  then  existing  Western 
European  standards  of  per  capita  output." 

Another  key  question  is  how  old  is  Rus- 
sia's economic  plant?  Some  of  it  dates  back 
to  the  czars,  particularly  in  agriculture  and 
housing.  On  the  other  hand  much  of  it  is 
quite  modern,  particularly  that  which  consti- 
tutes a  replacement  of  World  War  n  de- 
struction. 

How  balanced  Is  its  economic  plant?  This 
is  the  area  where  I  believe  any  fair  analysis 
will  show  that  not  only  is  Russia  far  behind 
the  United  States  in  gross  figures,  but  even 
farther  behind  in  the  area  that  must  be 
developed  if  she  is  to  catch  up.  She  has 
built  the  plant  that  shows  up  the  largest 
in  gross  national  product  Indicators  and  neg- 
lected that  which  does  not  show  up. 

It  is  worth  examining  three  specific  in- 
dustries each  of  which  Is  crucial  to  an  ap- 
praisal of  economic  capability,  especially  as 
it  relates  to  the  question  of  balanced  capa- 
bility. These  industries  are  transportation, 
communication  and  power,  and  housing. 

TRANSPORTATION 

One  Of  the  weak  links  in  the  Soviet  econ- 
omy is  the  transportation  system. 

In  transportation  Russia  hsa  so  throt- 
tled her  economic  growth  that  her  economy 
can  be  described  as  a  string  of  beads.  The 
string  is  her  railroad  lines  and  the  beads 
are  the  industrial  plants  strimg  on  it.    Move 
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off  the  main  rail  lines  and  you  find  no  in- 
dustry. Russia's  transportation  is  over  80- 
percent  rails  and  the  rails  have  no  feeder 
lines  or  feeder  highway  system.  Even  the 
length  of  her  trackage  Is  a  small  part  of  the 
United  States  and  yet  she  has  three  times 
the  distance  to  cope  with.  She  seeks  to 
overcome  her  transportation  bottleneck  by  a 
more  extensive  use  of  what  she  has,  but 
primarily  she  seeks  to  overcome  it  by  sub- 
jecting the  shipper  to  the  needs  of  the 
transportation  system — a  cramp  which  our 
producers  would  regard  as  unthinkable. 

Russia  apparently  has  little  plans  for  im- 
mediate bxiilding  up  of  her  transportation 
system,  weak  as  it  is,  except  through  a 
stepped-np  program  of  dleeeUsatlon  at  her 
looamotlTes.  The  transportatioa  system  is 
so  weak  that  it  1«  doubtfiQ  if  she  can  have 
the  production  die  claims  she  has  in  other 
sectors  of  her  economy. 

Such  a  transportation  system  renders  the 
Soviet  economy  brittle.  Consider  the  vul- 
nerability to  military  attack  such  limitations 
and  rigidities  mean.  Furthermore,  her  us- 
age of  her  rail  system  is  protiably  over  100 
percent,  which  means  that  there  is  not  the 
shutdown  for  necessary  maintenance.  In 
the  long  run  this  eats  into  the  capital  invest- 
ment Itself  and  can  only  be  replaced  by  call- 
ing upon  the  rest  of  the  economy  to  produce 
more  rail  equipment  than  would  be  neces- 
sary if  proper  maintenance  practices  were 
followed. 

Relate  this  picture  to  UJ3.  transportation. 
The  U.S.  transportation  system  is  so  wide- 
spread and  filled  with  variety  that  it  gives 
amazing  flexibility  to  the  rest  of  the  eco- 
nomic plant,  Including  mobility  of  labor.  It 
Is  being  used  at  well  bek>w  capcMSlty.  These 
characteristics  minimize  the  destruction  and 
disruption  that  can  ccnne  fnxn  military  at- 
tack but.  even  more  Important,  give  an  eco- 
nomic capability  that  probably  could  be 
tripled  in  the  event  of  mobilization. 

OOMirUMXCATIONS    ANO    FOWXB 

The  same  story  exists  in  regard  to  the 
otho-  lifelines  of  a  modem  industrial  econ- 
omy— communications  and  power.  Russia's 
oommunication  system  is  not  even  on  a  par 
with  her  transportation  system.  UB.  com- 
munications system  is  unparalleled  in  extent 
and  flexibility  anywhere. 

The  story  on  power  shows  a  similar  vast 
disparity  between  Russia  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  1B&8  Russia  had  a  total  generating  ca- 
pacity of  53  million  kilowatts.  The  same 
year  the  United  States  had  a  capability  of 
over  167  million  kilowatts. 

In  19S9  Russia  Jumped  to  59  million 
kilowatts. 

During  the  same  period  the  xmited  States 
Jumped  to  183  million  kilowatts. 

Russia's  azmounced  goal  for  1066  is  110- 
113  million  kilowatU. 

The  United  States  la  expected  to  have 
about  345  million  kilowatts  in  1966. 

One  of  the  important  aspects  of  power  is 
its  usabUity,  and  this  depends  to  a  large  de- 
gree upon  transmission  lines. 

At  the  end  of  2067  the  total  length  of 
transmission  on  lines  of  35,000  volts  and 
above  in  Russia  was  about  46,486  miles. 

In  the  United  States  the  same  year  the 
total  length  of  lines  36.000  volts  and  above 
was  240,000  miles. 

These  facts  should  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  that  Russia  has  at  least 
three  times  the  distances  to  be  covered  as  the 
United  States. 

In  1958.  80  percent  of  the  power  generated 
in  Russia  was  devoted  to  industry  and  con- 
struction. Only  about  16  percent  went  for 
rural  and  residential  use. 

In  1950  Russia  produced  1.161  kilowatt - 
hours  per  capita. 

In  1059  the  United  States  produced  4,481 
kilowatt-hours  per  capita. 

The  average  home  use  of  electricity  in 
Russia  is  about  400  kilowatt-hours  a  year. 
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In  the  United  States  the  avenge  home  use 
<rf  pover  In  1969  waa  about  3,580  kUowatt- 
houn  per  year. 

But  even  In  utUlaatton  of  penonnel  in 
the  power  Induatry  IteeU  (which  Runta  has 
upgraded  well  ahead  at  almoat  any  other 
Industry)  we  find  some  startling  oontrasts — 
as  we  should  expect  when  we  analyse  the 
health,  housing,  and  educational  standards 
of  Rxiasla.  Prom  1960  to  1967  the  number  c€ 
personnel  per  megawatt  of  installed  capacity 
waa  reduced  frtxn  9.6  to  6.0  persons.  By 
1958  in  the  larger  power  stations  with  a 
capacity  of  600,000  kilowatts  or  over,  the 
number  of  personnel  was  2  to  SJi  persons 
per  megawatt  of  Installed  capacity.  In  the 
United  States,  aoeordixig  to  the  Federal  Pow- 
er Commission,  the  large  coal-b\imlng  plants 
built  during  tbe  last  decade  require  from 
0.2  to  0.5  employees  per  megawatt  of  plant 
capacity. 

Available  power  Is  a  good  indicator  of 
overall  economic  strength  of  a  society.  Cer- 
tainly it  relates  to  potential  use  cA  the  over- 
all econcHnlc  plant,  flexibility,  and  mobiliza- 
tion multiplier. 

Housoro 

Adeqiute  housing  is  not  jxist  a  matter  of 
nice  living — it  has  a  direct  relation  to  work- 
er efficiency  and  productivity.  Worker 
health  also  is  related.  Certainly  electric 
power  in  the  home  has  real  bearing  on  work- 
er productivity  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
it  permits  home  study.  Vacations  and  the 
40-hour  week  were  adopted  In  the  United 
States  for  reasons  of  increased  productivity 
as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the  human 
being. 

It  is  foolish  to  speak  of  Anierlca's  high 
standard  of  living  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  luxury  and  were  not  directly  re- 
lated to  worker  productivity.  It  ia  this 
high  standard  of  living  that  produced  work- 
er productivity.  Furthermore,  it  is  no  cliche 
to  state  almost  as  an  axiom  that  free  men 
have  greater  efficiency  and  productivity  than 
slaves. 

Furthermore,  overall  national  good  hoxis- 
Ing  means  greater  worker  mobility  and  work- 
er mobility  Is  Important  In  keeping  any 
economy  dynamic.  It  seems  strange  that  all 
the  reasons  we  have  used  to  persuade  our 
people  to  Increase  their  standard  of  living 
which  we  have  rightly  related  to  economic 
productivity  are  completely  forgotten  by 
some  of  our  American  scholars  In  their  eval- 
uation of  Russia's  economic  capabilities. 

LIICIXATIOIV    or    A    COMTaoiXZD    SCOirOliCT 

Shortcomings  of  the  Soviet  economic 
capability  in  the  fields  of  transportation,  of 
communications  and  power,  of  housing — 
these  evidences  of  gross  imbalance  tend  to 
blur  the  Image  of  Russian  economic  power. 

Socializing  an  economy  does  not  eliminate 
economic  mistakes;  It  merely  bxuies  them 
from  view.  The  cost  of  the  economic  mis- 
take Is  bound  to  have  its  effect  somewhere. 
This  Is  Illustrated  by  the  interesting  fact  that 
Russia  has  not  cared  to  develop  a  realistic 
system  of  cost  accoiintlng.  This  stems  either 
from  a  belief  that  coets  are  not  real  or  from  a 
more  cowardly  and  cynical  approach  which 
seeks  to  thwart  the  truth  by  hiding  from  it. 
We  have  the  same  problem  in  our  society  in 
decOlng  with  the  liUltary  Establishment. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inherent  faith  that 
dollars  are  not  devices  for  measTiring  man- 
power, material,  and  the  business  processes 
of  putting  the  two  together. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  a  dictator- 
ship makes  fewer  economic  mistakes  than  a 
free  market  economy  because  the  dictator- 
ship knows  what  It  wants  to  do  and  accord- 
ingly can  short-cut  the  economic  process. 
Their  misconception  arises  from  two  funda- 
mental errcxv:  (1)  A  misunderstanding  of 
the  essence  of  a  free  market  econcmy;  (2) 
a  mistinderstanding  of  how  ova  own  mili- 
tary eatablishment  fits  into  our  free  market 
economy. 
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economic  capability  shows  severe 
on  close  inspection.  However,  it 
because  she  has  channeled  her 
JO  single-mlndedly  into  certain 
she  constitutes  a  threat. 

on  the  last  day  of  the  Joint 

Conunlttee's  hearings.   In   a   col- 

the    witness,    Mr.   Lovestone,    I 

what  I  believe  is  tbe  nature  of 

(p.  233): 
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threat  to  America  is  ideological. 
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ptillostq^j.     The  facts  of  history 

jprcMnt  day  demonstrates  beyond 

that    communism    is    self- 


defeating.  To  the  extent  that  we  in  this 
country  have  abandoned  some  of  the  basic 
features  of  the  private  enterprise  system  by 
substituting  political  bureaucratic  or  in- 
dustrial ollgopolic  decisions  for  the  deci- 
sions of  the  marketplace— and  we  have- 
to  that  extent  we  have  weakened  ourselves. 
Herein  lies  ovir  danger,  not  Russia's  economic 
capability. 
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Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  the  Task  Force  Studies  on 
American  Strategy  and  Strength,  I  place 
in  the  Congressional  Ricord,  study  pa- 
pers Nos.  5  and  6:  "Intemati<mal  Ten- 
sion and  National  Defense,"  by  Robert 
G.  Neumann,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  International  and  Foreign  Studies. 
University  of  California  at  Los  Ange- 
les; and  "Key  Factors  in  Future  Military 
Planning,"  by  Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  re- 
tired, former  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff: 

intirnational    tension    and    national 
Defensk 

(By  Robert  G.  Neumann,  director,  Institute 
Of  International  and  Foreign  Studies,  Uni- 
versity Of  California,  Los  Angeles) 

Tension  is  the  watchword  of  our  times, 
and  It  Is  therefore  perfectly  natural  that 
much  of  our  thinking  should  gravitate 
around  the  problem  of  how  that  tension 
might  be  reduced. 

In  this  connection,  however.  It  is  some- 
times overlooked  that  tension  is  not  only  the 
result  of  certain  situations  and  policies,  but 
as  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  fre- 
quently Is  policy  In  Itself.  Tension  favors 
subversive  activities;  it  encoxirages  condi- 
tions in  which  the  wildest  rumors  flow  free- 
ly and  authority  is  undermined.  Tension 
favors  revolutionary  activities  In  which  Com- 
munist movements  may  try  to  tie  them- 
selves to,  and  infiltrate,  revolutionary  move- 
ments which  In  themselves  may  be  quite 
non-Communist  and  even  antl-Communlst. 

In  the  realm  of  diplomacy,  tension  is  fre- 
quently and  deliberately  engendered  by  So- 
viet policy  In  order  to  place  impending  nego- 
tiations under  great  pressure.  And  when 
tension  Is  then  allowed  to  decrease  slightly — 
In  as  artificial  a  manner  as  It  was  originally 
increased — an  actual  gain  for  the  Soviet 
side  may  be  made  to  appear  like  a  concession 
merely  because  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  less 
extreme  than  that  which  the  Soviets  de- 
manded at  the  height  of  the  crisis. 

This  technique  has  been  invariably  pur- 
sued before  every  major  international  con- 
ference, and  the  exploitation  of  the  U-2  Inci- 
dent and  the  blowup  of  the  Paris  siunmlt 
conference  are  merely  another  evidence  of 
this  policy  of  tension,  although  xwdoubtedly 
not  the  only  explanation  for  this  latest  So- 
viet step. 

Because  the  creation  and  manipulation  of 
tension  Is  an  important  Soviet  policy,  one 
cannot  assume  that  It  will  be  readily  aban- 
doned. No  country  feels  inclined  to  give  up 
a  policy  which  is  clearly  in  Its  own  best  in- 
terests. Hence,  It  must  be  clear  that  West- 
ern concessions  made  entirely  or  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  tensions  are 
fruitless.     The  Soviets  may  Indeed  permit 


tension  to  die  down  on  one  issue  only  to 
arouse  It  again  somewhere  else  or  even  in 
the  same  area  where  and  when  it  meets  their 
purpose.  Western  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  very  much  In  point  where  they 
are  met  by  concrete,  realizable  Soviet  coun- 
terconcessions.  They  are  a  pointless  aban- 
donment, however,  where  they  are  merely 
designed  to  insure  Communist  good  be- 
havior. Such  a  policy  of  abandonment  with- 
out quid  pro  quo  tends  to  create  an  unend- 
ing opportunity  for  blackmail,  making  it 
possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  demand  in 
effect,  "What  will  you  pay  me  for  not  kicking 
you  around?" 

ETFECTS  or  SraUCTTJKAL  CHANCES   WrTHTN 
RUSSIA 

A  ntunber  of  observers  liave  expressed  the 
view  that  tension  in  the  world  might  relax 
as  a  result  of  certain  important  structural 
changes  occurring  within  the  Soviet  system, 
and  that  it  might  be  possible  to  return  to 
tbe  more  recJlstic  methods  of  power  politics 
and  classical  diplomacy  in  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  free  from  tlie  pressures  and 
the  smokescreen  of  ideological  considera- 
tions. Mr.  Walter  Llppmann.  In  particular, 
is  to  a  considerable  extent  a  proponent  of 
this  interesting  analysis. 

Now  It  Is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  Im- 
portant changes  have  occurred  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  the  end  of  the  Stalin  era  the 
living  standards  of  the  Soviet  people  have 
considerably  improved,  and  the  coercive  ma- 
ciiinery  of  the  state,  wtUle  stUl  formidable. 
Is  now  leas  In  evidence  and  its  forays  less 
deadly  then  they  used  to  be.  There  is  also 
the  beginning,  or  perhaps  the  potential  be- 
ginning, of  a  certain  amount  of  decentrali- 
zation. In  addition  tlie  eventual  rise  of  a 
new  managerial  claas  with  some  relatively 
Independent  Ideas,  lately  comparable  to  a 
middle  class,  cannot  be  excluded. 

It  Is  however.  In  my  opinion,  a  funda- 
mental error  to  beUeve  that  only  the  Stalin- 
ist version  of  communism  constitutes  true 
communism  and  that  all  Important  modi- 
fications Indicate  a  departure  from  commu- 
nism itself.  Just  as  the  capitalistic  or  free 
enterprise  system  of  the  l(Kh  century,  the 
century  of  heavy  capital  accumulation,  was 
very  different  from  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem of  the  20th  century,  so  the  communism 
of  Stalin's  era  of  capital  accumulation  and 
brutaii  buildup  at  any  price  is  different  from 
the  conununlsm  of  Khrushchev.  For  all  its 
structural  changes,  Soviet  communism  has 
given  up  none  of  its  theoretical  claim  to 
InfallibiUty,  nor  Its  messianic  fervor,  nor  Its 
unabated  desire  for  world  domination. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  been  most  explicit 
on  these  points,  and  to  believe  that  he  does 
not  really  mean  wliat  he  is  saying  when  he 
speaks  about  the  aims  of  conuniuUsm,  is  as 
dangerous  as  It  waa  to  disbelieve  the  words 
of  Adolf  Hitler  about  the  alms  of  nazism. 

There  is  perliaps  this  much  to  the  above- 
mentioned  theory:  If  the  improvement  of 
the  living  standard  within  the  Soviet 
Union  is  permitted  to  continue,  if  the  m- 
ternal  security  mechanism  is  further  relaxed. 
if  the  process  of  decentralization  Is  pursued, 
then  It  Is  conceivable  that  at  some  time  in 
the  distant  future  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  not  be  quite  so  free  to 
embark  upon  an  aiggresslve  policy,  because 
Its  people  may  have  acquired  too  much  of  a 
stake  in  a  peaceful  development  and  may 
have  acquired  some  means  of  Impeding  such 
a  Soviet  Government  policy. 

But  surely  nobody  would  argue  that  this 
is  the  situation  now.  Whatever  the  possi- 
bilities for  the  future,  the  structural  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union  are  in  their  Infancy, 
and  the  Soviet  Government  and  the  Com- 
munist Party  high  command  have  every  op- 
portimity  to  arrest  this  development  and  to 
reverse  the  course  should  they  so  desire. 
Hence,  these  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
■whatever  their  potential  future  significance. 


do  not  have  much  of  a  Iwaring  on  tlje  pres- 
ent crisis. 

XTFECTS    OF   KEIATIDNS   BXTWXKN    BT7SSXA   AKO 
CHOTA 

Another  area  of  intenae  sp«eul«tiaii  is  that 
Of  the  relations  between  tbe  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China.  It  is  sometimes  sug- 
gested that  these  two  rash  countries  are  like- 
ly to  have  a  falling  out  Ijefore  long.  Flom 
this  expectation,  some  draw  tbe  condusion 
that  we  should  have  a  much  softer  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to  separate 
her  from  China,  while  others  feel  that  we 
oiight  to  ease  Red  China's  road  into  tbe 
United  Nations  and  to  general  recognition 
in  order  that  she  may  speak  for  herself  rather 
than  through  Russia. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  is  available,  indicating  tac- 
tical differences  between  Russia  and  Red 
China.  During  my  recent  travels  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  north  Africa  I  have  oome  across 
quite  a  number  of  such  instances.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  only  too  easy  to  exaggerate  these  dif- 
ferences. 

The  evolution  of  communism  in  the  So- 
viet Union  and  China  is  in  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent phases  in  the  two  countries.  More- 
over, due  to  its  size  and  signiflcanoe,  China 
never  was  and  has  never  been  treated  like 
a  Soviet  satellite. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in 
tbe  Communist  family  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the 
last  of  the  remaining  great  founders  and  his 
poalUon  in  the  evolution  ot  Communist 
thecx-y  is  more  comparal>le  to  that  of  Ijenin 
than  to  that  ot  Khrushchev.  It  is  also  un- 
deniable that  Mao's  theory  and  Chineae  Com- 
munist practice  have  powerful  attraction  in 
Africa  and  especially  Asia,  wiiere  the  Chinese 
are  regarded  as  feUow  Asians,  and  the  Rus- 
sians, after  all.  as  Exiropeans.  Also  Mao's 
theories  on  revolutionary  warfare  have  been 
required  reading  in  areas  of  revolutionary  or 
colonial  struggle,  especially  in  the  prisons 
which  have  bred  leadership  ot  anticolo- 
niallsm. 

The  Chinese  Communists  are  feeling  their 
oats,  and  in  their  doctrinaire  rigidity  they 
often  enjoy  the  support  of  those  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Communist  leaders  like  Walter  Ul- 
brtcht  who,  because  of  the  weakness  of  their 
support,  Instinctively  fear  and  distrust  any 
relaxation  of  Communist  control.  Thus 
there  Is  considerable  material  for  conflict  and 
diversion  of  vievrs  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

But  In  their  search  for  expansion  these 
countries  need  not  be  in  each  other's  way 
for  a  long  time  to  oome,  and  their  leaders 
are  far  too  intelligent  not  to  see  that  any 
serious  conflict  would  be  bound  to  beneflt 
that  Western  World  which  they  both  regard 
as  essentially  hostile.  It  would  therefore  be 
more  realistic  to  regard  the  conflicts  between 
Russian  and  Chinese  tactics  as  comparable 
to  the  differences  of  views  which  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  the  idle  hope  of 
a  major  conflagration. 

nCPUCATIONS  rOR  U.S.  DnXMSX  POSTI7RX 

For  these  reasons  it  might  be  concluded 
that  while  the  aspects  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween commtuiism  and  the  free  world  may 
be  subject  to  occasional  variations,  the  c<»i- 
flict  itself  remains  unabated.  It  is  a  long- 
range  conflict  and  our  pcdlcies  and  defense 
poeture  have  to  assume  the  same  long-range 
natiu'e. 

This  means  in  particular  that  our  defense 
needs  must  not  be  assessed  In  terms  of  a 
given  crisis.  Oertalnly  it  must  be  clear  to 
everyone  that  in  view  of  the  complex  nature 
of  modem  military  equipment,  especially  in 
electronics  and  rocketry,  any  st^-«q>  in  a- 
penditure  fx>uld  have  practical  results  only 
years  hence,  and  therefore  could  not  possibly 
have  a  practical  bearing  on  a  crisis  which 
has  already  broken  out. 


Our  defense  needs  have  to  be  assessed  for 
a  variety  of  erises.  And,  ■■  the  kmg-range 
forecasts  muat  take  into  eonsideration  the 
likelihood  ot  eontbnted,  ttaoogh  perhaps,  in- 
termittent tenston,  oar  4ef«ue  lev«l  must  be 
an  appropriately  high  one.  In  determining 
the  desirable  level  at  our  defense  effort,  we 
must  take  into  eonslderatlon  the  probable 
natvire  of  any  conflict  that  might  break  out. 
This  means,  in  particular,  that  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  politically  and  psycho- 
logically Incapable  of  striking  the  first  Mow. 
Our  defense  posture  is  therefore  determined 
not  by  a  pointless  counting  of  missiles,  but 
by  our  capacity  to  ahaorb  the  first  murderous 
blow  and  reserve  enough  retaliatory  capac- 
ity to  strike  decisively  against  the  enemy.  In 
other  words,  our  defense,  no  matter  how 
strong  or  weak  in  numbers  ot  mlssHew  and 
other  equipment,  can  serve  as  a  true  deter- 
rent only  if  tlie  potential  enemy  realises  that 
we  have  the  nxeans  to  protect  enough  of  our 
weapons,  of  our  means  of  ddlvery.  and  of  our 
population  to  return  to  the  fray  and  deal 
him  p\inlahing  blows.  The  very  variety  of 
our  means  of  delivery  is  therefore  in  itself 
a  strategic  advantage  which  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  a  potential  enemy  to  bring  us  to 
our  knees  in  one  destructive  blow. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  we  take  a 
liard  aecond  look,  not  only  at  our  much  pub- 
liciaed,  probtMy  too  much  pubUclaed  missile 
program,  but  alao  at  our  means  of  protect- 
ing the  missiles  against  a  first  attack,  and 
In  particular  at  our  system  of  civil  defense. 
Because  our  ability  to  protect  at  leaat  a  large 
portloQ  of  our  population  from  poaslbie  de- 
struction Is  an  integral  part  of  our  defenae 
posture  and  our  deterrent  capacity,  it  seema 
highly  doubtful  that  this  important  sector 
of  our  national  defense  should  be  left  to  a 
largely  voluntary  eflcHrt. 

ncrUCATIONB  FOR  DISAXMAICENT 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  an  armament 
race  leads  to  war.  Historically  this  gen- 
eralization is  far  from  correct,  but  it  is 
neverttieless  true  that  an  arms  race  does 
increase  tension  and  make  for  general  fear 
and  uneasiness.  It  is  therefore  obvloiosly 
In  our  interest  to  reduce  or  even  eliminate 
the  arms  race  If  that  were  poesible.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  peoples  of  the  w(»-ld 
profoundly  hope  for  such  a  course.  And  in 
an  era  where  tbe  struggle  between  East  and 
West  is  also,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a  strug- 
gle for  the  minds  and  the  decisions  of  largely 
uncommitted  nations  and  peoples,  this  de- 
sire for  disarmament  cannot  be  lightly  dis- 
missed. 

But  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  an  unpleasant,  but 
nevertheless  very  real  fact;  that  the  uneasy 
peace  of  our  time,  the  fact  that  despite  all 
tension  and  provocation,  full-fledged  war 
is  not  likely  to  break  out.  is  primarily  due 
to  this  "tMdance  of  terrcu'''  which  has  made 
it  very  unsafe  for  an  aggressor  to  unleash 
atomic  war.  If,  by  the  same  token,  disarma* 
ment  were  to  be  xindertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  gravely  upset  this  l>alance.  either  by  be- 
ing too  unilateral  or  by  being  too  uncon- 
trolled, then  such  action  would  not  be  a  step 
toward  peace,  but  would,  quite  on  the  con- 
trary, immeasurably  Increase  the  fearful 
danger  of  war. 

Because  of  the  highly  complex  nature  of 
this  "balance  of  terror."  because  of  the  high 
complexity  of  modem  defense  systems,  any 
suggestion  toward  Immediate  and  total  dis- 
armament, such  as  Mr.  Khrushchev  proposed 
is  revealed  as  unserious  and  as  pure  laropa- 
ganda.  The  only  serious  and  possible  form  of 
disarmament  is  a  gradual  and  controlled  one. 

This  is  also  the  course  of  action  which  our 
delegation  has  pursued  at  the  10-power 
Geneva  disarmament  negotiations.  We  have 
suggested  that  disarmament  be  achieved 
through  four  stages,  each  of  which  is  to  be 
carefully  controlled:  Tliat  (1)  it  might  be- 
gin with  a  system  of  regulation  and  control 
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o<  alstlog  unumenU;  Uwt  (3) 
mcfntft  b«  limited  altbar  at  tliair  prMMit  tertl 
or  at  A  lower  one;  ud  tb»t  (S)  »  leral  at 
armunent  be  gnMluAlly  nduoad  untU  It  !• 
poMible  to  reeeh  tlM  flBal  level:  (4)  manely, 
that  of  dlMkimement  propv .  Ilie  keyvord 
here  U  "control"  In  order  to  pravoit  en  Im- 
baUnce  which  xnl^t  eeatly  and  q>eedUy 
lead  to  war  or  to  enXoroed  nirrender. 

In  view  oC  the  oveRldlBS  Importance  of 
thla  point.  It  would  leem  tHat  the  argument 
tbut  an  "Imperfect  control  •c'eement  le  bet- 
ter than  no  control  agreement  at  all"  Is 
more  than  questionable. 

TwneniTn  nrrnw  mxruMTt 

Many  pe<9le  had  hoped  tttat  the  Summit 
Conference  of  May  1900  would  result  in  some 
concrete  steps  toward  disarmament.  The 
brutal  breakup  of  this  conference  by  Mr. 
KhrushcheT  has  therefore  filled  many  people 
throughout  the  world  with  bitter  dismay  and 
dark  foreboding. 

I  doubt  that  theae  fears  are  any  more 
Justl&ed  than  was  the  imwarranted  optimism 
which  pseeeded  this  ocmfecence.  One  does 
not  have  to  be  any  inverted  Pollyanna  to  say 
wMh  considerable  assurance  that  the  Sum- 
mit Conference  of  1960  never  had  a  chance. 

When  busy  heads  of  government  get  to- 
gether for  a  few  days,  they  can  Indeed  make 
important  decisions  and  taidge  gaps  between 
their  positions.  If  the  rariglnal  gaps  had  been 
svifflciently  narrowed  in  previous  confer- 
ences cm  lower  levels  so  that  a  final  decision 
can  close  the  gap.  But  when,  in  exoeedln^y 
complex  and  technical  subject  matters  such 
as  disarmament,  only  very  insufficient  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  on  lower  worklx^ 
levels,  a  miraculoiis  solution  at  a  stunmlt 
conference  Is  out  of  the  question,  or  can  be 
achieved  only  If  one  side  Uunders  badly. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  not  enough  progress 
had  been  made  on  the  problem  of  Berlin  to 
warrant  great  expectations. 

The  breakup  of  the  Paris  summit  con- 
ference should  serve,  at  the  very  least,  to 
fUsoourage  the  holding  of  other  summit  con- 
ferences without  an  agenda  and  without 
essential  preparatory  work.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  shocking  experience  may  help  to  place 
greater  <>fnp>'<Mi^  on  the  more  traditional 
methods  at  diplomacy  which,  because  of 
their  quiet  and  more  confidential  charactos, 
are  fvirther  removed  from  the  war  of  propa- 
ganda, and  which,  because  they  take  place 
without  ttie  pressure  of  time  th»t  char- 
acterizes a  summit  conference,  may  have 
greatCT  chance  of  success. 

A  return  to  the  more  normal  ways  at 
diplCMnacy  will  also  give  us  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  test  the  true  intentions  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment really  desires  agreement  on  a  given 
subject,  it  will  permit  its  representatives  to 
make  at  least  some  concessions  and  gen- 
erally to  allow  some  progress  to  be  achieved. 
If  this  is  not  the  case.  It  ought  to  be  pretty 
dear  that  even  a  summit  conference  could 
not  clear  up  the  Issue,  but  rather  that  an- 
other g^antlc  propaganda  trvp  would  be 
in  the  making. 

Rrogi'ess  In  diplomatic  n«gotlatl(»s  is 
usually  very  slow;  it  becomes  far  slower  still 
when  Soviet  representatives  participate,  for 
their  disregard  for  time  can  take  on  oriental 
proportions.  They  know  very  well  that 
being  In  a  hiirry  is  a  Western,  and  especially 
an  American  oharaoteristlc,  and  that  if  you 
are  too  much  in  a  hmry  to  reach  agreements 
you  are  likely  to  make  all  the  concessions. 
Progress,  if  any,  will  therefore  have  to  be 
excruciatingly  slow.  But  if  any  progress  can 
be  achieved  by  these  means,  It  will  be  far 
more  real  than  the  ephemeral  "spirit  of 
Geneva"  or  the  "spirit  of  Camp  David." 

Patience  and  a  calm  outlook  are  therefore 
of  the  essence.  But  our  diplomats  and 
representatives  will  hardly  be  in  a  position 
to  exercise  this  requisite  p«ttlenoe,  if  they 
are  constantly  pushed  by  a  nervoiis  and  im- 
patient public.     The  cold  war  takes  place 
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aa.  many  touts;  one  at  Its  most  important 
Is  the  ne  toub  equilibriiun  of  our  people. 
By  our  It  ^"«*"g  and  accepting  the  fact  of 
life,  whicS  means  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
to  live  vlth  crisis,  we  can  aU  add  Im- 
maaeurahl  j  to  the  strength  of  our  country 
and  help  jto  make  it  truly  invincible. 
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nr  FuTUBX  Militabt  Planitiho 
Arthur  W.  Radford,  former  CAialr- 

Jolnt  Chiefs  of  Staff) 
lectors    are    Involved    in    military 
but  elgfat  are  part!oularly  basic, 
one  way  or  another  vUctlly 
only  our  military  planning,  but 
military  structure. 
Is  well  to  note  what  makes  a  good 
effective  plan  must  provide   for 
short-range  and  even  long-range 
fcHT  shifts  in  policy  as  a  result  of 
of  success  and  failure,  for 
relative  strengths  and  allnements 
and  our  allies,  and  for  the 
of  the  programs  at  our  enemy 
fHends.    It  must  anticipate  what  a 
>n«ny  can  do  In  the  future,  and 
^111  need  3  or  3  years  from  now.    It 
without  saying,  that  it  must  be 
ve  and  fieodble. 
are  the  men  who  must  carry 
plans.    This  country  needs  men 
pcmicked  by  problems  but  men 
'  risdom,  the  intellect,  and  princli^e 
so  utlons  rather  than  faidts.  to  come 
r  kther  than  anger,  to  encourage  and 
dlpoourage  and  to  do  good  for  the 
than  good  for  themselves, 
that  today  we  have  such  men — 
In  the  Department  of  De- 
are  making  a  very  real  effort  to 
dlfflcult  problems  with  vrhieh  this 
faced. 
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of   nuclear  weapons   is  what  I 

the  Mo.  1  planning  twcAat.    Our 

i^llltary  force   structures    and   our 

provide   for  integrating  nuclear 

^  rlth  other  weapons  in  our  military 

rhere  has  been  no  change  in  this 

has  there  been  a  change  In  the 

which  dictated  the  need  for  this 
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national  policy  and  the  cornerstones  to  our 
strategy.  Atomic  weapons  became  part  and 
parcel  of  our  military  arsenal. 

At  the  top  of  my  list  of  myths  is  the  one 
that  sssumes  atomic  wei^xjns  will  remain 
locked  in  the  bam.  I  do  not  believe  it.  First 
of  all,  there  Is  no  atomic  stalemate.  Nor 
could  there  be— so  long  as  wars  involve  hu- 
man traits  of  cunning  and  wit,  skill,  and 
training,  and  wlllpovror  and  determination. 

Besides,  the  Soviets  have  not  hesitated  to 
break  agreements  whenever  it  has  served 
their  purpose.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  studied  nearly  a  thousand  treaties 
and  agreements  in  which  the  Soviets  have 
been  involved.  Their  staff  found  that  in  the 
38  short  years  since  the  Soviet  Union  came 
into  existence,  its  Government  has  broken  its 
word  to  virtually  every  country  to  which  it 
ever  gave  a  signed  promise. 

A  Senator  once  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
any  nation,  including  o\a  own,  would  keep 
modem  weapons  locked  in  the  bam  while  It 
went  down  In  defeat  using  the  equivalent  of 
the  flintlock.  I  had  to  give  him  a  frank  and 
candid  answer :  "No,  I  don't."  Atcxnic  weap- 
ons, like  other  weapons,  are  part  of  our 
arsenal.  It  Is  imperative  that  every  indi- 
vidual with  a  role  ta  military  planning  know 
and  understand  that  this  is  national  policy. 

a.  sTAKLrrr  ovxx  thx  lomo  full 

Through  the  decades  of  American  history, 
our  military  strength  usxially  had  its  ups 
and  doims.  In  case  of  war,  we  went  all-out 
for  mobilization.  In  case  of  peace,  we  went 
all-out  for  demobillBation.  The  peaks  de- 
picted our  alarm  in  an  emergency;  and  the 
valleys  depicted  our  apathy  in  peacetime. 
Such  is  the  path  charted  from  Lexington  and 
Concord  all  the  way  to  Korea.  Prior  to  1960, 
the  United  States  liquidated  the  most  power- 
ful military  machine  in  American  history, 
and  placed  it  at  such  a  low  level  as  prac- 
tically to  invite  aggression.  Bven  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Korean  war,  we  had  to  more 
than  double  our  Armed  Forces.  Again,  we 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  a  swift  demobilization, 
the  one  that  followed  World  War  n. 

In  the  reappraisal  of  1963,  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  administration  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  eliminate  forever  these  cyclee  of 
feast  and  famine.  In  their  place  was  adopted 
a  defense  program  based  on  preparations  for 
the  long  pull. 

Since  1968  strength  and  defense  budget 
levels  have  been  based  on  world  conditions, 
on  improved  military  preparedness  of  other 
free  coimtrles  of  the  world,  on  improved 
weapons  seytenu,  on  better  utilization  of 
manpower,  on  the  continxied  Obmmunlst 
threat,  among  many  other  factors.  There 
are,  of  course,  a  number  of  intangibles  always 
to  be  considered  when  determining  our  re- 
qiilred  force  levels.  One  of  the  greatest  in- 
tangibles is  Just  exactly  where,  when,  or  how 
the  next  shooting  war  might  l>e  forced  upon 
us.  If  we  knew  we  nwre  going  to  face  a 
major  onslaught  in  the  next  0  months,  then 
we  might  need  additional  manpower  and  ap- 
propriations. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were 
gxiaranteed  that  we  were  not  going  to  be 
forced  Into  a  war  for  the  next  30  to  50  years, 
our  force  levels  could  be  reduced.  We  cannot 
guarantee  such  a  coiirse  of  events  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of 
war. 

The  provision  of  adequate  military 
strength  Is  indispensable  to  our  future  safety. 
Mcn-eover,  It  Is  Imperative  that  from  here  on 
out,  our  country  have  a  defense  program 
that  Is  reasonably  stable — one  that  is  not 
materially  disturbed  by  every  hot  and  cold 
effort  of  an  unfriendly  nation,  or  wishful 
thinking  on  the  part  of  oiirselves  or  a  friendly 
nation.  Large  upswings  or  downswings  in 
force  levels  have  disastrous  effects  upon  de- 
fense planning,  Jiist  as  they  do  on  business. 
Not  only  Is  this  wasteful  but  it  also  involves 
serious  risks  which  militarily  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  take. 
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stability  in  all  the  Armed  Forces,  stabtllty 
which  is  being  made  possible  by  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  is  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant single  defense  policy  we  want  to  see 
continued.  It  permits  planning,  orderly 
procurement,  and  efficient  operation.  It 
gives  US  a  defensive  posture  which  Is  readily 
appreciated  and  vmderstood  by  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

ni.  coLLKrnvE  sECXTHrrr 

A  third  key  factor  is  collective  security. 
Most  planners  believe  in  collective  security; 
they  understand  the  need  for  allies.  They 
realize  that  the  Communists  are  continuing 
to  work  for  the  piecemeal  collapse  of  our 
friends,  and  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
undermine  Western  defenses.  National  se- 
ciirlty  policy  is  predicated  on  our  having  al- 
lies, and  on  our  giving  them  selective  mili- 
tary assistance  in  building  and  maintaining 
those  forces  of  their  own  which  will  best 
contribute  to  collective  military  power. 

Our  collective  security  and  our  retaliatory 
forces  give  us  what  might  be  termed  a  "two- 
fisted  defense."  Like  any  good  fighter  in  the 
boxing  ring,  there  Is  In  one  glove  a  defensive 
fist  to  meet,  parry,  and  defend  against  an 
enemy's  blows.  This  Is  the  collective  defense 
force — the  worldwide  system  of  allied  forces 
which  constitute  the  guard  or  the  shield. 
American  forces  are  part  of  that  shield.  By 
participating  in  various  regional  defense 
pacts,  our  forces  help  dissuade  a  would-be 
aggressor  from  a  hostile  act  which  would 
touch  off  a  war.  The  other  fist  Is  the  coun- 
terpunch — the  fist  that  can  retaliate  and 
strike  back.  The  American  portion  of  the 
retaliatory  fist  Includes  long-range  air  forces. 
ICBM's,  IRBM'B.  carrier  task  forces,  and  our 
active  striking  forces  of  all  services. 

rv.    ARMED    FORCES    TEAM 

A  fourth  key  factor  Is  the  nature  and  va- 
riety of  our  Armed  Forces  team.  Our  ability 
to  defeat  the  major  enemy  in  a  glotial  war 
depends  first  of  all  upon  our  ability  to  sur- 
vive the  Initial  phase  of  such  a  war,  and 
then  subsequently  upon  our  ability  to  gain 
superiority  over  the  enemy. 

The  initial  phase,  however,  could  \x  the 
decisive  phase,  since  we,  the  United  States, 
have  to  assume  that  we  will  not  be  the  ag- 
gressors and,  therefore,  may  have  to  survive 
a  surprise  attack.  At  the  same  time,  It  can- 
not be  assumed  that  a  next  war  will  be  only 
a  short,  violently  destructive  affair,  and  will 
terminate  in  a  period  of  only  a  few  weeks. 
Hence,  our  forces  also  must  be  prep>ared  to 
Initiate  subsequent  operations  of  much 
longer  duration. 

We  are  not,  and  must  not  count  too 
much  on  one  weapon,  or  one  service,  or  one 
type  of  warfare.  No  one  weapon,  service,  or 
form  of  military  action  Is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  our  security  needs.  Specifically,  the 
United  States  needs  highly  mobile  atomic 
striking  forces  and  strategic  reserves  In  a 
constant  state  of  combat  readiness.  We  must 
emphasize  forces  for  defense  of  our  conti- 
nental U.S.  vitals,  and  for  swift  offensive 
counterblows,  plus  the  necessary  forms  of 
military  assistance  to  back  up  and  support 
our  allies,  thereby  Increasing  their  defensive 
strength.  Our  national  strategy  presently 
requires  and  probably  always  will  require 
the  combined  and  varied  capabilities  of  all 
the  Armed  Forces. 

V.  MOBn.rrr 

If  our  forces  are  to  constitute  a  real 
deterrent,  we  must  be  willing,  and  potential 
aggressors  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  we  are  willing  to  apply  quickly  what- 
ever power  It  may  take  to  defend  against 
Communist  aggression.  To  be  able  to  apply 
power  quickly,  we  emphasize  mobility — the 
ability  to  move  recwly  forces  rapidly  Into  for- 
ward areas  to  relnfcwce  other  forces  or  to 
fight  rmassisted. 

Mobility  needs  better  definition.  We  want 
mobility,  and  more  of  It.    But  all  too  fre- 


quently there  Is  an  Inference  that  more 
nu>blllty  Is  merely  a  matter  of  more  airlift 
and  airplanes  and  ships.  The  advocates 
of  this  say  that  with  more  airplanes,  we 
could  shorten  all  our  time  factors  for  the 
movement  of  our  divisions  and  air  groups. 

This  Is  rather  wishful  thinking,  for  mobil- 
ity is  much  more  than  nximbers  of  airplanes 
or  ships.  It  Is,  for  example,  a  matter  oC 
bases.  In  addition  to  the  facilities  In  an 
area  of  projected  deployment,  mobility  is 
also  affected  by  intermediate  staging  bases 
and  by  the  status  of  our  petroleima  prod- 
ucts, both  at  the  end  of  the  line  and 
at  intermediate  srtaglng  bases.  Mobility  Is 
further  affected  by  the  availability  of  sup- 
porting personnel  and  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, both  at  ;he  destination  and  en  route, 
both  during  the  actual  movement  and  dur- 
ing the  logistic  followup.  Finally,  mobility 
Is  a  function  of  minimum  requirements.  It 
is  a  matter  of  paring  down  requirements  to 
basic  minlmums  lest  we  destroy  the  very 
mobility  we  seek. 

The  mobility  U.S.  military  planners  must 
seek  is  the  kind  that  comes  first  from  stream- 
lining the  units  to  be  deployed  after  the 
technical  services  have  designed  equipment* 
that  fits  Into  the  mobile  concept.  These 
comments  are  applicable  to  all  the  services. 

VI.    TECHNOLOGICAL    RACE 

Inherent  to  our  mobility  is  another  factor, 
namely,  first-class  weapons  and  equipment. 
The  main  danger  we  must  constantly  guard 
against  is  our  tendency  to  be  complacent. 
In  a  sense,  this  is  the  most  Insidious  weak- 
ness a  nation  can  have.  Any  conclusion 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  Soviet  sci- 
entists and  engineers  are  not  as  well  quali- 
fied as  ours  will  not  hold  water.  Because 
of  the  Communist  capability  of  enforced 
concentration  on  technical  skills,  there  Is 
always  the  grave  possibility  that  the  Soviets 
can  develop  in  some  particular  field  a  weap- 
on more  radically  advanced  than  one  that  we 
may  have.  No  stone  must  be  left  unturned 
to  Insure  that  our  rate  of  technological 
progress    Is    the    best. 

AU  political,  military,  and  scientific  lead- 
ers must  help  other  Americans  to  understand 
the  great  Influence  that  technology  will  have 
on  the  future.  This  is  not  to  spread  alarm, 
but  rather  to  develop  a  full  understanding 
of  the  need  for  a  technological  base  that 
Ls  without  peer  in  the  world.  An  increas- 
ing portion  of  our  young  men  must  be  en- 
couraged to  become  scientists  and  engineers, 
good  ones,  particularly  If  we  are  to  develop 
and  Eupp>ort  the  weapons  of  tomorrow  nec- 
essary- for  survival.  Skilled  men  must  be 
used  wisely  and  not  wasted  on  Jobs  others 
can  do. 

VII.    TR.MNED,    CAREDt    MANPOWXK 

0\ir  long-range  planning  has  achieved  rea- 
sonable Btabllity  in  numbers  within  the 
services.  The  next  step  must  be  to  achieve 
stability  of  personnel  within  these  num- 
bers— to  further  reduce  personnel  turnovers, 
and  Increase  the  ratio  of  career  personnel 
to  total  personnel.  The  governing  limitation 
on  the  future  size  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  not  be  money,  nor  weap- 
ons, nor  research,  nor  production.  The  gov- 
erning limitation  will  be  that  of  obtaining 
and  holding  the  qualified  people  In  the 
numbers  we  need.  Our  j>ersonnel  policies, 
and  our  national  attitude  toward  the  man 
in  uniform,  must  be  shaped  accordingly. 

VHI.    CONVICTIONS 

The  final  factor  has  to  do  with  the  courage 
of  ovu*  convictions  and  our  ability  to  express 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  our  convictions. 
It  Is  obvious  the  Communists  have  made 
amazing  gains,  largely  because  they  know 
what  they  believe,  why  they  believe  it.  and 
can  explain  it.  They  are  educated  and 
completely  versed  In  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  who  are  free  have 
many  times  been  Incoherent  or  have  lacked 


the  verbal  ability  to  explain  or  defend  com- 
pletely what  our  way  of  life  really  is. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  established  the 
framework  In  which  freedom  could  flourish. 
Those  who  conceived  this  Nation,  and 
brought  it  to  life,  breathed  into  It  a  sense 
of  mission,  of  destiny,  and  of  progress.  As 
representative  government  grew,  Americans 
realized  that  our  governmental  processes 
would  have  to  be  free  of  dependence  on  the 
few,  and  rest  on  the  Informed  cooperation 
and  hard  work  of  the  majority.  We  rejected 
tyranny,  and  took  up  democracy.  We  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  living  proof  that  freedom 
Lb  the  most  worthwhile  heritage  of  all. 

But  this  is  not  a  heritage  we  are  able  to 
take  lor  granted.  Commvmlsm  continues  to 
be  the  major  challenge  to  our  way  of  life. 
At  issue  Is  the  true  nature  of  man  himself. 
There  are  voices  which  say  we  live  in  a  world 
which  could  be  destroyed  without  notice, 
that  our  national  values  have  decayed,  that 
we  have  no  great  cause  to  guide  our  future 
history,  and  thus  it  is  futile  to  try  to  main- 
tain feelings  of  true  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice.  This  leads,  of  course,  to  a  newer 
version  of  an  old  sajrlng:  "Eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die."  Perhaps  this 
comes  from  Communists  themselves  who 
would  like  us  to  think  that  communism  is 
irresistible. 

Yet,  the  United  States,  Its  Institutions,  It* 
people,  and  Its  great  progress  are  refutations 
of  the  Communist  dogma.  Our  free  system 
is  the  complete  antithesis  of  Communist 
dictatorship.  But  our  Nation  must  know 
itself.  "We  hold  these  truths — In- 
deed we  hold  these  noble  truths  right  in  our 
own  hands,  In  trust.  If  we  doubt  o\a 
mission  In  the  world,  we  probably  will  cease 
to  progress.  If  America  ever  loses  confi- 
dence In  herself,  we  will  retain  the  confidence 
Ox  no  one. 

Our  ultimate  strength  lies  In  our  faith  In 
God,  the  same  faith  that  sustained  our 
ancestors  against  the  perils  of  their  time, 
the  same  faith  that  encompasses  our  greatest 
hopes  for  the  future. 
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HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
the  "Task  Force  Studies  on  American 
Strategy  and  Strength,"  I  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  study  paper  No. 
7:  "U.S.  Defense:  Policies  and  Posture," 
by  Dr.  Donald  H.  Ackerman,  task  force 
staff: 

U.S.  DxTENSs:    Policies  and  Posture 
(By    Donald    H.    Ackerman,    Jr.,    task    force 
staff,    formerly    on    faculty    of    Western 
Michigan  University,  currently  on  staff  of 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.) 

AREAS 

1.  U.S.  defense  policies,  1945-52. 

2.  Long-range  goals  of  U.S.  defense,  1963- 
59. 

3.  Current  Issues  of  U.S.  defense  policies. 

4.  U.S.  military  capabilities — 1960  and  be- 
yond. 

I  May  1960] 

PREFACE 

In  a  study  of  past,  present,  and  futiu-e 
defense  policies  of  the  United  States,  so 
much  ground  must  be  covered  that  of  ne- 
cessity selection  of  Inclusions  and  exclusions 
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iMooinm  a  great  factor.  TtM  to|^  has 
divided  Into  four  aborter  p^Mra  wbidi  «aa 
toe  uMd  either  as  entttiea  or  a*  part  at  the 
organised  wliole. 

Tlie  flzat.  reTlevlng  the  tatotory  of  UJB. 
defense  policies  and  pvograms  since  WoKtd 
War  n.  serves  as  a  background  for  ttie  pn»- 
ent  and  coBopares,  In  a  asnae,  tb*  ap- 
proaches of  two  admlnistratkons  to  the  de- 
fense pt^ture.  Recently,  President  Baen- 
hower  suggested  that  such  a  projeet  be 
undertaken  to  diow  how.  when,  and  wtij 
certain  Issues  efvolved  as  they  did. 

From  there,  we  proceed  to  an  eramlnation 
of  the  long-range  gocUa  of  X33.  defmse  pol- 
icy today.  Prequently,  critics  at  a  program 
will  denounce  a  spedUe  item  without  criti- 
cally sKamtnlng  Its  place  In  the  total  pic- 
ture. We  do  have  a  consistent  policy  today. 
and  perhape  throui^  an  understanding  of 
the  kmg-range  dements  thereof  a  better 
critique  of  plus  and  miniia  factors  can  be 
made. 

Issues  erolTlng  troBO.  cxirrent  defense 
stature  range  from,  the  need  for  personnel 
Increases  to  the  alleged  mlasUe  gaqp.  Recent 
indictments  of  one  or  xoom  at  theee  by 
General  Taylor,  Lanphler.  Bllsslnger,  Jack- 
son and  others  must  be  answered  by  hard 
and  fast  examination  of  each  component  as 
well  as  the  total  deterrent  picture,  rather 
than  merely  by  stressing  the  Infallablllty  of 
President  Elsenhower  and  top  military  ex- 
perts. 

This  total  picture  Is  represented  by 
American  capabilities  now  and  In  the  fu- 
ture, taking  Into  account  Intelligence  data, 
future  weapons  systems,  Rvusslan  perform- 
ance and  capabilities,  and  the  futiue  of  de- 
fense In  our  world  to  come. 

The  recent  Jotuas  Hopkins  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Center  report  on  "Development  In 
Military  Technology  and  Their  Impact  on 
VS.  Strategy  and  Foreign  Policy,"  concluded 
with  the  statement  that  "a  relatively  stable 
strateglc-nutdear  stalemate  and  a  reasonable 
degree  of  protection  against  noostrategie  ag- 
greeslon  can  be  established,  provided  the 
United  States  equips  Itself  with  a  secure 
retaliatory  missile  force  and,  with  its  allies, 
creates  strong  dual-purpose  defense  forces 
backed  by  readily  available  reserves."  > 

A  close  examination  of  our  past  record, 
present  poeture  and  future  capabilities 
should  convince  the  thinking  public  that 
this  protection  exists  today  and  wlU  con- 
tinue Into  the  future. 

DsrcNsz  POLicixs  or  thx  xtsttid  states, 

1945-B3 

The  Issues  of  today  are  often  rooted  In  the 
past.  While  we  strive  to  see  present  prob- 
lems In  the  U.S.  defense  posture,  and  look 
into  the  future  to  Judge  the  effect  of  new 
weapons  systems,  diplomatic  efforts  and  de- 
fensive developments,  many  defense  policies 
of  our  administration  are  based  on  lessons 
of  the  past — both  of  a  soimd  or  mistaken 
nature. 

On  June  30.  1946,  the  dose  at  the  fiscal 
year  IMS.  the  United  States  had  over  13 
million  men  In  Its  Military  EBtabllshment.* 
A  war  which  had  cost  the  Treasury  around 
$350  billion.*  exclusive  of  later  debt  Interest 
Incurred  and  veterans  benefits  paid,  was 
ending.  How  we  came  from  that  poUit  to 
the  issues  of  today  Is  a  fascinating  and  vital 
story. 
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'United  States  Foreign  Policy:  "Develop- 
ments in  Military  Technology  and  Their  Im- 
pact on  U.S.  Strategy  and  Foreign  Policy." 
Prepared  by  Washington  Center  of  Foreign 
Policy  Research,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Washington.  VB.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office,  1058,  p.  118. 

» Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense,  Office  of  the 
Comptroller.  "Progress  Report  and  Statis- 
tics." p.  23.3.  Nov.  28.  19S6. 

»  Manning.  Raymond.  "Cost  of  VB.  Wars." 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library  of  Oon- 
gress.  1986.  p.  96. 
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Wprld  War  II  ended,  American  policy 
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happened,  among  other  things, 

the   administration,   echoing   the 

of  the  American  citizenry,  gave 
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public  clamor  for  this  wholesale  return,  only 
natural  under  the  dreumstanoes.  along  with 
the  unexpectedly  sudden  end  of  the  war  In 
Asia,  led  to  a  dilemma  solved  by  putting  off 
the  long-range  seeiirlty  of  the  United  States 
until  later.    As  General  Marshall  testified :  * 

"The  rate  of  demobilization  has  been  de- 
termined by  transportation  facilitleB  and  by 
the  availability  of  trained  personnel  to  carry 
its  adminlartrative  reqtdrements  out.  It  has 
no  relationship  whatsover  to  the  slae  of  the 
Army  in  the  future." 

Results  Included  the  loss  of  the  oldflr  and 
experienced  men  In  units,  due  to  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  unit  discharge  plan. 
There  thus  was  a  dearth  of  trained  personnel 
to  adequately  occupy  conquered  areas,  to 
keep  unit  equipment  In  operating  condition, 
and  to  impart  training  and  necessary  knowl- 
edge to  replacements. 

Especially  was  the  situation  critical  as  far 
as  disposition  of  surplus  war  n^terlal  was 
oonoemed.  By  1946,  the  Army  had  cloee  to 
$32  billion  in  surplxis  property  and  the  Navy 
about  $17  billion.*  The  program  had  been 
slow  in  forging  ahead  due  to  changes  In 
administration  frotn  the  Surplus  War  Prop- 
erty Board  to  the  Sxirplus  Property  Board  to 
the  Surplus  Property  Administration  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  the 
War  Assets  Administration.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  trained  manpower,  conflicting  and  com- 
plicated criteria  and  the  resultant  failure  to 
make  an  accurate  Inventory,  the  goals  sA 
prompt  disposal  on  a  broad  basis  with  a  fair 
chance  for  the  purchaser,  good  price  for  the 
Government,  and  avoidance  of  disrupiloai  to 
the  national  and  world  economy  alike  were 
not  met.i*  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the 
value  of  surplus  war  property  at  the  end  at 
calendar  1946  exceeded  the  total  military 
expenditures  for  fiscal  1940,  1950,  and  1961 
combined. 

On  the  positive  side,  our  commitments  to 
principles  of  collective  sectuity  were  both 
necessary  and  beneficial.  We  worked  to 
settle  disputes  through  the  United  Nations, 
but  a  series  of  Riissian  vetoes  tied  the  hands 
of  the  U.N.  Security  Council.  Through  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  treaties,  notably  the 
Rio  Pact  (September  1947)  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Pact  (April  1949),  we  became  fully 
cognizant  that  peaceful  but  free  nations 
must  help  themselves  by  promising  the  as- 
sistance of  others.  Financial,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  through  the  TVuman 
doctrine  In  the  Near  East,  the  Marshall  plan 
(Economic  Recovery  Program)  In  Europe,  and 
later  addition  of  technical  assistance  to  con- 
stitute the  point  4  program  all  over  the  world 
had  a  great  impact  on  our  defense  programs 
and  showed  Americans  that  we  were  in  the 
world  to  stay. 

Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  perhaps  best 
Slimmed  up  ovir  foreign  policy  as  related  to 
defense  by  the  so-called  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion, which  stated  that  the  policy  of  our 
Nation  was  "to  achieve  International  peace 
and  sectuity  through  the  United  Nations  so 
that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used  except  in 
common  interest.  •  •  •  The  United  States 
should  associate  itself  with  such  regional  and 
other  collective  arrangements  as  are  based 
on  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
muttial  aid,  and  as  affect  Its  national  secur- 
ity." " 

At  the  time  of  signing  of  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  and  Protocol 
(SEATO)  in  Manila,  September  8,  1954,  the 
United  States  was  tied  by  defense  treaties  to 


'  "Demobilization  of  the  Army,"  hearings. 
S.  Doc.  90.  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  1. 

•Donnelly,  Charles,  "UJS.  Defense  Policies 
Since  World  War  n."  H.  Doc.  100,  85tto 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  p.  7,  footnotes  12,  18,  and  14. 

"See  Public  Law  78-467,  ch.  479  (H.R. 
5125),  enacted  Oct.  3,  1944. 

"S.  Res.  239,  80th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  June  11, 
1948. 
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42  other  nations  >*  and  by  bilateral  defense 
assistance  agreements  to  51."  The  implica- 
tion for  future  defence  policies  and  expendi- 
tures was  plain,  even  though  it  took  a  "con- 
flict" to  stop  the  decline  of  men  and  money 
for  the  protection  of  our  Nation. 

On  the  home  front,  meanwhile,  a  special 
committee  under  Vice  Adm.  J.  O.  Richardson 
had  since  1944  been  studying  the  matter  of 
unification  of  the  Armed  Forces  under  one 
head.  The  recommendations  of  the  commit- 
tee provided  for  Just  such  a  thing,  urging  a 
single  department  with  a  single  commander 
and  civilian  Secretary.  They  reasoned  that 
because  of  the  failure  of  necessary  integra- 
tion in  theaters  of  operation  "the  theater 
commander's  ability  effectively  and  efficiently 
to  carry  out  his  command  decisions  is  ham- 
pered by  conditions  over  which  he  has  little 
or  no  control."  '♦  Admiral  Richardson  dis- 
sented. For  those  who  presently  quarrel 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  system  and  the 
"bickering  in  the  Pentagon."  it  must  be 
recorded  that  for  over  2  years  bickering 
between  civilian  and  military  leaders  alike 
reached  a  new  height  back  In  the  postwar 
years,  and  resulting  compromises  no  doubt 
led  to  long-range  defense  policies  existing 
even  to  today. 

Hearings  and  debates  failed  to  point  up 
the  problem  more  sharply,  and  It  was  ap- 
parent that  the  traditional  arguments  be- 
tween the  services  regarding  their  roles  and 
missions  were  being  continued  In  this  great 
debate.  The  advice  of  Senator  Welsh  to 
Secretary  Forrestal  leading  to  the  formation 
of  the  Eberstadt  Committee  In  1945  may 
have  held  back  successful  unification  of  the 
services  for  another  4  years.  The  report 
reconunended  change  of  existing  depart- 
ments to  War.  Navy,  and  Air;  set  up  the 
National  Security  Council  idea;  but  recom- 
mended no  superior  Department  of  Defense 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  inadequate  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947,  a  compromise 
In  that  it  tried  to  unite  federation  and  con- 
federation. Secretary  Forrestal  commented 
that  "good  will  can  make  any  organization 
work:  conversely,  the  best  organization 
chart  in  the  world  is  unsound  If  the  men 
who  have  to  make  It  work  don't  believe  in 
It  "" 

These  and  other  comments  on  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947  seemed  to  weaken  Its 
effect,  which  was  to  establish  a  federated 
agency  to  merely  coordinate  3  separate 
executive  dep>artments.  and  showed  that 
unification  was  still  a  theory  and  not  an 
established  fact.  It  was  obvious  to  groups 
like  the  Eberstadt  Task  Force  and  the  Hoover 
Commission  that  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  bring  about  certain  re- 
forms and  to  exercise  control  over  the  mili- 
tary departments  must  be  extended.  On 
August  12,  1949 — some  5  years  after  the 
Richardson  Committee  began  Its  delibera- 
tions. Public  Law  216  was  adopted  to  set 
up  the  Department  of  Defense  as  an  execu- 
tive depcu-tment.  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  give  him  staff 
assistance  In  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  departments. 

This  seemed  too  late  to  mitigate  the  con- 
troversy over  missions  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
which  raged  from  1945  on  through  the  end 
of  the  Truman  administration.  Issues  such 
as  strategic  bombing,  amphibious  operations 
and  delivery  of  the  atomic  bomb  separated 
service  from  service  and  often  resulted  in 
decisions  primarily  affecting  one  service  be- 


ing made  by  another  with  less  access  to 
pertinent  Information  and  more  liable  to 
be  based  on  pettiness  and  jealousies. 

While  conferences  at  Key  West  and  New- 
jKjrt  in  1948  solved  some  current  issues,  no 
meeting  of  the  minds  within  the  Armed 
Forces  actually  resulted.  In  1949,  investiga- 
tions by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee turned  up  a  dispute  which  resulted  in 
waste  of  money  and  materials,  and  which  has 
had  its  effect  on  the  US.  defense  posture 
down  to  this  day.  Those  interested  in  the 
details  of  the  controversy  can  find  the  de- 
tails of  the  B-36-Carrler  problem  in  the 
hearings  and  report  on  "Unification  and 
Strategy.""'  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Navy  inter- 
est in  strategic  air  warfare  rather  than  mere 
strategic  bombing  led  to  opposition  of  the 
B-36  as  a  long-range  Intercontinental  heavy 
bomber,  while  Army  and  Air  Force  spokes- 
men felt  that  the  building  of  the  carrier 
UnUed  States  was  a  waste  of  funds,  since 
they  saw  no  logical  employment  of  such  a 
supercarrler  in  future  wars." 

Though  investigators  vindicated  the  B-3e 
and  never  did  assure  the  Navy  that  carriers 
would  continue  to  be  Important,  time  and 
subsequent  developments  have  changed  the 
picture  to  the  point  where  the  need  for 
control  of  the  seas  is  implicit  in  long-range 
military  strategy.**  Most  budget-conscious 
citizens  felt  that  the  tragedy  of  this  con- 
troversy was  the  cancellation  by  Defense 
Secretary  Louis  Johnson  of  a  project  (The 
United  States)  on  which  $10-20  million  had 
already  been  spent.  In  light  of  the  current 
efforts  of  the  Navy  to  build  up  their  carrier 
force,  the  far-reaching  tragedy  may  still  be 
felt    today. 

Following  President  Triunan's  recommen- 
dation of  universal  military  training,  revival 
of  conscription  and  the  Marshall  plan  on 
March  17,  1948,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  issued  a  report  significant  in  its 
contributions  to  future  defense  policy.  Be- 
sides recommending  strength  to  bring  the 
Armed  Forces  up  to  about  2  million  (some- 
thing never  approved  by  the  administration 
since  our  military  strength  as  of  June  30, 
1950,  was  still  only  I'/i  million),  the  com- 
mittee established  the  valuable  balanced 
forces  principle  as  a  Justification  for  selec- 
tive service.  The  committee  concluded  that 
"no  single  military  arm  can  be  fully  effec- 
tive unless  adequately  supported  by  the 
other  arms  '  and  "a  70-group  Air  Force  Is 
not  a  substitute  for  selective  service." " 
Since  the  Army  needed  "beefing  up,"  a  tem- 
porary   two-year    draft   was   the    answer. 

Meanwhile.  Russia  got  a  taste  of  America's 
willingness  to  use  power  to  promote  peace. 
When  a  Soviet  inspection  system  of  Allied 
personnel  entering  the  Russian  zone  of  Ger- 
many was  extended  to  the  halting  of  all 
rail,  road  and  waterway  traffic  between  the 
Western  zone  and  Berlin  by  August  4,  1958, 
the  Berlin  airlift  resulted.  Were  it  not  for 
events  In  Korea,  the  Trvunan  military  policy 
might  well  have  been  Judged  more  favor- 
ably, as  this  would  have  constituted  its 
high-water  marks.  Results  of  the  prompt 
and  effective  American  action  Included  not 
only  a  lifting  of  the  blockade  the  next  year, 
but  also  a  rise  of  prestige,  strengthening  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  and,  ironicaUy, 
stationing  of  two  SAC  B-29  units  capable 
of  carrying  the  atomic  bomb  in  bases  in 
Great  Britain. 


"  The  Republic  of  China  became  the  43d 
on  Mar.  3.  1955. 

"  Appendix  B  and  C,  Donnelly,  op.  clt.. 
pp.  78-80. 

"  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs,  79th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on 
S.  84  and  S.  1482,  p.  415. 

"Hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
Armed  Services  on  S.  758.  80th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  1947,  p.  23. 


After  the  Riissian  explosion  of  a  nuclear 
device  in  1949  and  a  growing  realization 
that  the  Russian  threat  was  on  the  rise. 
President  Truman  announced  that  he  had 
directed  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
continue  its  work  on  the  hydrogen  bomb  as 
well  as  all  forms  of  atomic  weapons.  Com- 
ing at  a  time  when  some  scientists  felt  the 
atomic  bomb  to  be  an  ultimate  weapon,  this 
decision  turned  out  to  be  most  fortunate. 
Since,  by  October,  1953,  Soviet  explosion  of 
a  thermonuclear  bomb  had  been  conflrmed, 
Tnunan's  decision  no  doubt  saved  the 
United  States  considerable  embarrassment 
in  future  years.  It  became  evident  at  this 
point  in  history  that  the  United  States  could 
no  longer  slacken  research  and  development 
because  of  the  feeling  that  we  had  reached 
the  ultimate  in  any  weapons  system — all 
weapons  systems  from  then  on  would  be 
relative  to  Soviet  capabilities  in  the  field. 

It  appeared  that  actions  of  the  Triunan 
administration  would  affect  weapons  systems 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  decision  on  de- 
velopment of  the  H-bomb  added  to  the  13  B. 
capability,  but  taking  the  economically  easy 
way  out  in  other  matters  had  violated  the 
principle  of  balanced  forces  and  placed  so 
much  reliance  on  SAC  and  the  delivery  of 
atomic  bombs  that  other  arms  capabilities 
suffered. 

Forrestal  reported  that  President  Truman 
proposed  a  strictly  mathematical  limit  on 
defense  spending  for  fiscal  1948.  1949,  and 
1950,  which  led  to  respective  ceilings  of  $11, 
$12,  and  $15  billion.*°  Rather  than  stretch- 
ing out  adequate  programs  and  force  levels, 
the  decision  was  made  for  reduction  in- 
stead." While  the  former  pxjlicy  would  have 
been  amenable  to  acceleration  in  an  emerg- 
ency like  Korea,  the  latter  policy  proved 
disastrous.  As  Secretary  Lovett  e3q>lalned, 
"We  have  never  found  a  situation  before  in 
this  country  where  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Korea  with  one  rate  of  expenditiue;  trying 
to  provide  initial  equipment  for  three  serv- 
ices as  rapidly  as  possible:  and  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  provide  a  mobilization  system 
for  vastly  larger  services."  *» 

Those  who  today  talk  of  a  missile  gap  and 
look  back  on  recent  ICBM  and  IRBM  ap- 
propriations often  forget  the  early  history 
of  the  programs.  For  fiscal  1961,  total  ICBM 
and  IRBM  funding  requests  total  $3,424 
billion  .=>  This  marks  an  increase  of  about 
36  percent  over  fiscal  1960,  8,200  percent  over 
fiscal  1955,  and  51.778  percent  over  the  total 
budget  requests  of  President  Truman  over 
the  period  for  fiscal   1946-53,   Inclusive." 

Prom  fiscal  years  1946-49,  the  Air  Force 
MX-774  ballistic  missile  research  program 
operated  on  total  funding  of  $2.3  million. 
This  precursor  to  the  Atlas  ICBM  was  stunt- 
ed quite  quickly  when  the  budget  request 
dwindled  from  $1.9  million  in  fiscal  1946  to 
$0.1  million  in  1949  to  nothing  for  fiscal  1950. 

When  Brig.  Gen.  D.  N.  Yates  submitted 
the  requests  and  Justification  for  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development  in  the  fiscal  1952 
budgets,  the  statement  was  included  that 
"during  preceding  years,  accomplishments 
In  this  area  for  the  most  peut  have  been 
minimized  due  to  the  pressing  requirements 
for  funds  in  other  areas  or  activities."  **  By 
the  next  year,  General  Cralgie  was  able  to 
state,  "this  pilotless  aircraft  program  has 
reached   the  stage  where  quantities  of  test 


^  Hearings  on  the  national  defense  program 
before  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  81st 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  1949,  and  report  by  same 
committee.  Slat  Cong.,  2d  sess.  Mar.  1,  1950, 
H.  Doc.  600. 

'"  Ibid,  pp.  472-473,  529-530. 

'*  See  statement  of  Secretary  McElroy, 
Senate  defense  appropriations  hearings,  fis- 
cal 1960,  pp.  11-12. 

1*  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948,  Report  No. 
1881.  p.  6. 


=•  Based  on  one-third  of  the  national 
budget    less    national    debt    Interest. 

"  Air  groups  were  reduced  to  55  for  fiscal 
year  1950,  along  with  Army  material  support 
and  deferral  of  Important  parts  of  the  Navy 
program. 

"Defense  appropriations  hearings.  House, 
fiscal  year  1952,  p.  14. 

**  House  hearings,  fiscal  year  1961,  vol.  m, 
p.  133. 

"Ibid. 

''House  hearings,  fiscal  year  10S3,  Air 
FcH-ce,  rv,  p.  660. 
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veMcles  are  required  to  obtain  tlxe  data  and 
experience  neceeeary  for  the  development  ot 
tbe  iiltlmate  full-ecale  weapon."**  Many 
feel  that  an  earlier  start  dnrtng  the  critical 
years  liM8-A0  would  have  resolted  in  either 
a  reduction  or  elimination  of  the  mlMlle  g»p 
facing  UB  today. 

In  a  speech  on  January  12,  1980.  Secretary 
Acheson  had  said  that  "so  far  as  the  military 
security  of  other  areas  In  the  Paclilc  (other 
than  Japan,  the  Ryukyus,  and  the  Philip- 
pines) Is  concerned.  It  nxuat  he  clear  that  no 
pwson  can  guarantee  these  areas  against 
attack.""  Whatever  Judgment  hl8t<»-lans 
give  to  this  policy  of  the  administration, 
these  facts  remain.  First,  no  military  guar- 
antee had  been  given  the  Independent  na- 
tion of  South  Korea.  This  speech  obviously 
meant  that  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  they 
would  first  have  to  meet  It  themselves  and 
then  hope  for  help  from  the  United  States. 
Second,  our  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Korea  by  late  summer,  1949.  Third.  North 
Korean  ground  forces  Invaded  South  Korea 
over  the  88th  parallel  on  the  morning  of 
June  35. 1950. 

Whether  a  deterrent  force  In  South  Korea 
would  have  prevented  this  or  If  a  strong 
declaration  by  Secretary  Acheson  In  early 
1990  might  have  changed  the  minds  of  those 
who  pulled  the  trigger  will  never  be  known. 
But  the  facts  are  clear.  The  assistance  rap- 
idly dispatched  to  bolster  the  South  Korean 
forces  marked  the  advent  of  military  as  well 
as  economic,  moral,  and  technological  assist- 
ance to  free  nations  of  the  world."  It  started 
eontroversles  over  terms  like  "limited  wars- 
and  "political  objectives."  It  caused  a  rapid 
mobilization  of  an  understrength  and  under- 
equipped  Army.  Many  today  still  feel  that 
military  action  had  become  necessary  as  a 
price  of  political  mistakes. 

Oeneral  Wedemeyer's  report  on  Korea  hints 
at  similar  views.  He  felt  that  American 
withdrawal  co\ild  lead  only  to  a  Korea  unified 
tmder  Soviet  Communist  direction,  and 
feared  as  far  back  as  1947  that  such  a  de- 
velopment could  only  weaken  the  American 
strategic  position  In  the  Far  Bast."  Some 
felt  that  the  economic  reasoning  for  our 
agreement  to  the  TTnlted  Nations  reconunen- 
dation  for  a  general  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Korea  wiis  a  result  of  a  "background 
judgment  aboxzt  the  relatively  minor  Impor- 
tance of  Korea  when  weighed  against  the 
values  of  maintaining  a  clear  U.S.  position  In 
the  United  Nations."  " 

nom  a  military  point  of  view,  Donnelly 
states  that  "new  measures  to  rebuild  had 
been  practically  countered  by  the  adminis- 
tration efforts  to  balance  the  budget  and 
strengthen  the  Nation's  economy.""  Since 
the  Korean  war  demanded  experienced  men, 
and  since  the  haphazard  demobilization  of 
1946  resulted  in  recall  to  duty  of  those  who 
had  served  in  World  War  n  instead  of  men 
who  had  had  no  duty,  morale  was  not  as  high 
as  would  have  been  the  case  with  consistent 
Reserve  and  training  policies.  The  buildup 
of  combat  effective  troops  to  raise  our  Armed 
Farces  strength  from  1,460,000  to  3,250,000  in 
a  year's  time  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
mere  drafting  and  training  of  inexperienced 
youth.  Thus,  to  many  the  system  seemed 
unfair,  to  others  insufficient,  but  to  all  a 
haphazard  rather  than  planned  p<^cy.  To 
Donnelly,  "the  effects  of  the  lack  of  an  effec- 
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"Hoxise  hearings,  fiscal  year  1953,  Air 
Force,  p.  315. 

"  CkiNGazsaiONAi.  Rscoao,  vol.  96,  pt.  1, 
pp. 672-675. 

» Semiannual  report  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Jan.  1-June  30.  1961.  p.  2. 

"Report  to  President:  Korea.  Senate 
Armed  Servicea  Committee  Print,  Bad  Cong., 
1st  seas.,  p.  8. 

"Brookings  Institution.  U.S.  Foreign  Pol- 
Icy,  194S-55,  p.  77. 

*■  Donnelly,  op.  clt.,  p.  29. 
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Reserve  policy  and  program  be- 
apparent."  " 

the  period   from    1947   on.  some 
1  ras  made  in  study  and  evaluation 
Rcperve  programs  and  policies.     The 
the  Gray  board  on  the  National 
hdtrever,  was  Implemented  by  a  joint 
Si  ate  twt—inn  responsibility  for  the 
I  >uard  which  set  the  stage  for  f u- 
confl  ct  between  areas  of  Jurisdiction  as 
Lit  le  Rock  dilute.    Provisions  of  the 
S«  vices  Reserve  Act  of  1952  provided 
coE  iponents  and   three  categories  of 
ftV^ces.    By  1964,  it  was  apparent  that 
motivation   existed   for   transfer 
St^dby  Reserve  from  the  Ready  Re- 
Weaknesses  of  the  Reserve  system 
were  somewhat  resolved  by  the 
Fbrces  Act  of  1966. 
history  has  recorded,  the  Korean  con- 
ground  to  a  close  as  the  Elsen- 
adihinlstratlon  took  over.    Instead  of 
rapid  demobilization  policies,  the 
began  an  era  of  searching  analysis 
Issues  and  attempts  to  find  long- 
sol\itions  to  what  had  been  solved  pre- 
ouly  by  temporary  and  Inadequate 
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Oeneral  Bradley  came  to  the  con- 

"we  face  a  period  of  tension  for 

and  I  would  think  tluit  the  only 

i^lve    that   is   by    some   long-range 

m^tary  policy,  which  would  provide 

defense    and    security    forces."  ** 

it  remained  for  President  Eisen- 

1  ring  this  long-range  planning  into 

for  the  first  time  the  military 

dould    make    plans    for    consistent 

3f    forces,    research    and    devel- 

;>rograms,     establishment     of     an 

Reserve  system  and  modernization 

on   a  more  valid   budgetary 

merely  crisis-to-crlsis  requests." 

7-year  span  of  the  Blsenhower 

events   have   transpired   to 

ihat  the   U.S.   defense  pcrflcy   has 

into  a  consistent  pattern  of 

and  emphases.    If  we  look  at  the 

picture,  we  find  that  these  objectives 

eiksslfled  quite  well  into  five  cate- 

include : 

-range  buildup  of  forces,  based 

to  defeat  aggreasocB  over  an 

period    of   time   rather    than    on 

dates.    As  President  Elsen- 

in  April   1963,   "This  policy  of 

aot  be  tied  to  any  magic,  critical 

bat  will  be  baaed  on  the  sounder 

a  very  real  diuigcr  not  only  exists 

nxt  may  continue  to  exist  for  3rears 

iiat  our  strength  •  •  •  must  now 

stronger,  not  by  inefflclent  stops 

but  by  steady,  continuous  im- 
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report  on  Interim  Subcom- 
Preparedneas  of  the  Senate  Armed 
dommittee,  Dee.  38,  1964. 
Militiry   Situation   in   tha   Far   Bast." 


Senate  Armed  Forces  and  Foreign 
Committees.  1st  seas.,  83d  Cong., 


St  itementa  by  Secretary  Wilson  and 

F  adford  on  the  so-called  New  Look, 

af  propriation    hearings,    fiscal    year 

,  lao-m. 

House  press  release,  Apr.  90,  196t. 


2.  A  flexible  and  selective  posture  of  de- 
terrent strength.  This  would  include  not 
only  the  maintenance  af  strong  capabilities 
for  massive  retaliation,  but  also  the  highly 
trained  and  ntoblle  forces  equipped  with 
both  nuclear  and  conventional  weapons  as 
the  sitiiatlon  demands  to  deal  with  local 
emergencies  in  order  to  stop  their  expansion 
into  a  general  war. 

8.  The  United  States  must  be  able  to  wage 
war  effectively.  While  we  must  be  able  to 
engage  our  forces,  especially  in  limited  situa- 
tions, the  fact  that  futiire  wars  will  differ 
from  those  in  the  past  in  that  deadly  blows 
will  be  delivered  at  the  outset  will  make 
actual  warfare  a  function  of  both  deterrence 
and  continental  defense. 

4.  Establishment  of  continental  defense 
and  warning  systems  to  make  the  effective 
destruction  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  potential 
an  objective  the  enemy  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  by  surprise. 

6.  Goals  of  defense  must  be  coupled  with 
the  overall  goals  of  plans  for  economic  ex- 
pansion. Certainly  this  Is  a  twofold  goal,  on 
the  one  hand  keeping  the  economy  strong 
and  expanding  and.  on  the  other,  to  refrain 
from  letting  our  military  effort  interfere 
unduly  with  economic  expansion. 

These  consistent  courses  of  action  In  mil- 
itary circles  should  lead  America  to  attain- 
ment of  the  national  objectives  voiced  by 
General  Bradley  in  1949.  when  the  then- 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  ot  Staff  enu- 
merated them  as  consisting  of: 

1.  The  national  desire  Is  for  peace  and 
security  without  sacrifice  of  individual  rights 
or  national  sovereignty,  but  not  peace  at  any 
price. 

2.  We  want  the  maintenance  of  our  politi- 
cal way  of  life  and  omx  form  of  government: 
we  do  not  require  other  nations  to  have 
either. 

3.  We  wish  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
American  standard  of  living. 

4.  We  seek  peace  and  security  for  the  en- 
tire world. 

6.  We  will  work  for  an  effective  world  or> 
ganlzation,  based  on  the  United  Nations. 

6.  We  hope  ultimately  for  the  elimination 
of  warfare  as  a  means  for  the  resolution  of 
international  dispute." 

The  long-range  nature  of  our  goals  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  what  President  BUenhower 
called  inefflclent  and  expensive  starts  and 
stops.  On  April  23,  1953,  he  stated  that  "for 
anybody  on  the  defensive  position  to  base  his 
defense  on  his  ability  to  predict  what  tha 
exact  date  of  attack  would  be  was  crazy." 

In  later  oonunent  about  the  current  issue 
of  personnel,  charts  show  the  more  steady 
flgurea  for  size  of  the  Armed  Forces  since 
fiscal  1955,  as  presently  compared  to  the  rise 
and  falls  of  previous  administrations. 
Granted  that  policies  at  demobilization  and 
rapid  mobilization  at  the  onset  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  made  long-range  personnel  and 
fiscal  planning  dUBcuIt,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  a  drop  from  13  million  In  military  forces 
to  1V4  million  and  then  back  to  8^  million 
again  within  7  years'  time  constitutes  an 
unbalanced  force  at  best.  A  sound  economy 
was  not  aided  by  national  military  expendi- 
tures ranging  from  943  billion  to  $11  billion 
and  up  again  to  $60  billion  within  7  jrears' 
time.  If  practical,  a  plan  based  on  moderate 
long-range  goals  Is  a  key  one  If  i>roper  plan- 
ning in  related  fields  is  to  be  possible. 

Tixia  New  Look  also  spread  to  our  Interna- 
tional conunltments.  Early  In  1963,  our 
search  for  revltalization  of  rearmament  led 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Council  approving  a 
long-haul  schedule  of  defense  planning  in 
April.  Again,  this  did  not  reflect  a  relaxa- 
tion of  effort,  but  rather  a  firm,  continuous 
commitment  of  resources  as  well  as  a  firm 
distribution  of  effort  throughout  the  alli- 
ance. 


*  HsMlnga.  mmflcatlon  and  Strategy,"  <^. 
clt..  p.  14. 
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Almost  all  writers  on  our  present  defense 
stature,  critic  and  apcrfogist  alike,  agree  In 
substance  with  the  goal  oH  a  fiexlble  and 
selective  posture  of  deterrent  strength  for 
both  general  and  limited  war  situations. 
Definition  of  terms  and  practical  use  of 
weapons  systems  to  meet  this  reqiilrement 
constitute  the  reasons  for  debate  and  diffi- 
culties in  expressing  exact  opinions  on  our 
defense  posture. 

Gen.  Maxwell  IVylor's  celebrated  outline  of 
1956.  "A  National  Military  Program,"  showed 
as  the  objectives  of  the  national  military 
program  "the  maintenance  of  military 
strength  which  Is  capable  of  defUing  with 
both  general  war  and  aggression  under  con- 
ditions short  of  general  war.  The  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies 
must  be  so  constituted  as  to  prevent  war  if 
passible,  limit  war  if  it  occurs,  and  Suc- 
cessfully defeat  any  aggression  that  may 
threaten  the  national  interest."  * 

Brodle's  work.  "Strategy  in  the  MissUe 
Age."  propounds  this  theory  in  a  different 
way.  "Thus  it  seems  inescapable  that  the 
first  and  most  basic  principle  •  •  •  is  •  •  • 
a  great  n&tion  which  has  foresworn  preven- 
tive war  must  devote  much  of  its  military 
energies  to  cutting  down  drastically  the  ad- 
vantage that  the  enemy  can  derive  from  hit- 
ting first  by  surprise  attack.  *  *  ■  It  means 
above  all  guaranteeing  through  varioiu 
forms  of  protection  the  survival  of  the  re- 
taliatory force  under  attack."  "• 

The  well -publicized  study  of  the  Impact 
of  developments  in  military  technology  on 
U.S.  strategic  and  foreign  policy,  conducted 
by  the  Washington  Center  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
emphasiaed  the  need  for  balance  in  the  de- 
terrence by  stating  that  "the  overriding  ob- 
jective of  such  a  strategic  weapons  program 
should  not  be  that  of  matching  assumed 
Soviet  capabilities  in  number  of  ICBM's.  but. 
instead,  the  early  attainment  of  such  an  In- 
ventory of  diverse  and  relatively  secure  re- 
taliatory systems  that  the  potential  aggressor 
could  not  have  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
locate  and  destroy  a  sufBclently  high  pro- 
portion of  them  to  risk  launching  a  surprise 
attack."'* 

This  fierlblUty  was  also  expressed  by  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  6,  1955.  when  he  warned 
that  "undue  reliance  on  one  weapon  or  prep- 
aration for  only  one  kind  of  warfare  simply 
invites  an  enemy  to  resort  to  another," " 
and  also  the  next  year,  when  the  President 
called  for  a  program  emphasizing  "an  effec- 
tive, flexible  type  of  power  calculated  to  deter 
or  repulse  aggression  and  to  preserve  the 
peace."*'  He  later  clarified  this  by  saying 
that  we  must  constantly  improve  our  defense 
by  "substituting  power,  speed,  mobility. 
flexibility  for  Just  men." 

In  terms  of  the  long-range  defense  policy 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  flexibil- 
ity means  a  balanced  security,  where  the 
United  States  can  choose  Ite  time,  place  and 
means  of  warfare.  By  making  security  gen- 
erally attributable  to  scieiuific  and  techno- 
logical development,  by  increasing  the  rate 
of  oombat  personnel  to  total  strength,  and 
by  making  the  most  efficient  use  possible  of 
weapons  and  techniques,  our  concept  of 
flexibility  means  that  within  the  concept  of 
feasibility  our  military  posture  must  be  rela- 
tive to  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  on  alrpcwer 
and  new  weapons,  and  which  will  reduce 
forces  In  some  areas  and  expand  in  others, 
depending  on  the  problems  posed  by  general 


"  Taylor.  Maxwell.  "The  Uncertain  Trum- 
pet." Harper,  1959,  p.  31. 

^'  Brodle.  Bernard,  "Strategy  In  the  Missile 
Age."  Princeton,  1959.  p.  394. 

'"  Johns  Hopkins,  op.  clt.,  p.  11. 

•'Congressional  RECoao,  vol.  101,  pt.  1, 
p.   123. 

"Congressional  Rkcobd,  vol.  102,  pt.  1, 
p.  139. 


or  local  aggression.  This  is  to  be  preferable 
over  staking  prepsu-ednees  on  one  type  ot 
weapon  or  one  type  of  situation. 

The  matter  of  selectivity  of  deterrent  force 
Is  one  to  which  little  attenlten  has  been  paid 
by  critics  of  ttie  MtmlBistration  defense 
policy.  When  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  nutde 
his  famous  speech  before  the  Council  of  For- 
eign Relations  in  New  York,  January  12, 
1953,  he  sUted  that  "XbK  way  to  deter  ag- 
gression is  for  the  free  community  to  be  will- 
ing and  able  to  respond  vigorously  at  places 
and  with  means  of  its  own  choosing.  •  •  • 
The  basic  decision  was  to  depend  primarily 
upon  a  great  capability  to  retaliate,  in- 
stantly, by  means  and  at  places  of  our  own 
ciiooslng."  * 

This  was  not  a  particularly  new  doctrine. 
General  Bradley,  In  1949,  testified  that 
"lacking  such  forces  in  being,  our  greatest 
strength  lies  in  the  threat  of  quick  retalia- 
tion In  the  event  we  are  attacked."  •*  But 
when  Secretary  Dulles  announced  this 
policy,  critics  were  quick  to  condemn  this 
policy  of  so-called  "massive  retaliation"  as 
one  relying  completely  on  nuclear-armed 
strategic  forces,  as  one  deterring  the  threat 
of  conventional  military  aggression  on  the 
same  basis  as  deterring  a  direct  attack  on 
the  United  States,  and  as  one  diverting  from 
the  creation  of  tactical  forces  which  could 
give  substance  to  a  strategy  of  local  defense. 

This  criticism  continued  despite  assur- 
ances by  Secretary  Dulles  himself,  along  with 
Admiral  Radford,  Senator  Flanders,  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  Secretary  Quarles,  and  others 
that  what  some  called  "massive  retaliation" 
could  be  better  characterized  as  "gradtiated, 
or  selective,  deterrence." 

Brodle  fears  the  assertion  that  the  thermo- 
nuclear bomb  can  do  everything,  and  finds 
the  key  question  to  be  in  this  case  finding 
sanctions  for  keeping  out  of  action  giganti- 
cally, powerfully  centered  military  instincts 
even  though  we  must  keep  them  standing  by 
In  order  to  similarly  hobble  the  opponent."  ** 
General  Taylor  feels  that  limited  war  forces 
must  be  given  equal  priority  with  the  size, 
composition  and  modernization  of  the 
atomic  deterrent  force."  "  He  would  place 
main,  rather  than  sole  reliance  upwn  con- 
ventional weapons.  His  National  Military 
Program  of  Flexible  Response  would  con- 
tain "at  the  outset  an  unqualified  renuncia- 
tion of  reliance  on  the  strategy  of  massive 
retaliation."  and  would  have  the  United 
States  "prepare  itself  to  resp»ond  anywhere, 
any  time,  with  weapons  and  forces  appro- 
priate to  the  situation." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  study  claims  that  "the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  remain  in  a 
dangerous  position  as  long  as  they  must 
rely  primarily  on  the  effectlvenes  of  such 
a  form  of  deterrence  (massive  retalia- 
tion I .  •  •  •  The  prccarlousness  and  dan- 
gers of  these  situations  will  necessarily  in- 
crease as  growing  Soviet  strategic  power  di- 
minishes the  credibility  of  the  American  in- 
terest. Therefore,  both  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  have  a  vital  Interest  In  estab- 
lishing a  more  reliable  deterrent  to  limited 
Slno-Sovlet  assaults."  *' 

It  must  first  of  all  be  said  that  almost  all 
critics  have  artificial  and  differing  definitions 
as  to  what  constitutes  "limited"  and  "gen- 
eral" war.  Taylor  defines  general  war  as 
being  synonymous  with  a  nuclear  exchange 
between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  States 
with  limited  war  covering  all  other  forms  of 
mllltarj-  operations.  Brodle  felt  limited  war 
Involves  deliberate  restraint.  avoiding 
strategic  bombing  of  cities  with  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Johns  Hopkins  study  con- 
stantly differentiates  between  deterrents    of 


*•  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Jan.   25, 
1954,  pp.   107-9. 
"  National  defense  program,  c^.  clt.,  p.  522. 
"  Brodle.  op.  clt.,  pp.  305-57. 
"Taylor,  op.  clt..  pp.  98-89,  145-6,  149-51. 
*'•  Johns  Hopkins,  op.  ctt.,  p.  113. 


attacks  on  the  United  States  and  that  of 
attacks  upon  our  allies. 

Whatever  the  definition,  and  many  would 
Bay  that  any  difference  was  purely  a  nuitter 
of  degree,  the  fact  remains  that  the  United 
States  has  embarked  on  a  program  of  great 
diversity  involving  collective  security,  for- 
eign assistance,  diplomatic  leadership, 
broadcasting  truth  behind  the  Iron  Curtain, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  powerful  military 
force  adequate  to  cope  with  the  emergencies 
ranging  from  limited,  local  conflicts  to  total 
war. 

Peeters  states  *■  that  partlacmshlp  has 
failed  to  prove  that  the  defense  program 
achieved  by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
within  the  limits  of  a  balanced  budget  has 
Jeopardized  national  necurity  because  of  too 
much  emphasis  on  air -atomic  power  at  the 
expense  of  conventional  armaments. 

Yet.  the  criticisms  continue.  Senator 
Kknkb>t  said  on  August  14.  1958,  that 
"our  past  reliance  upon  massive  retaliation 
has  stultified  the  development  of  new 
policy",  while  Senator  Jacksoh  previously 
had  said  on  February  1,  1956,  "up  until 
BOW,  the  Soviets  have  been  put  on  notice 
that  all-out  Red  aggreesion  could  be  an- 
swered by  our  air-atomic  strength."  All 
these  critics  had  done  was  to  reveal  their 
ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  so-called  mas- 
sive retaliation  and  of  our  overall  defense 
strategy. 

Secretary  Dulles  sought  several  times  to 
clarify  this  point.  Before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  he  stated  in 
March.  1954,  that  "the  possession  of  this 
capacity  does  not  Inxpose  the  necessity  of 
using  It  in  every  Instance  of  attack.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  turn  every  local  war 
into  a  general  war.  *  *  *  It  seems  to  have 
been  assumed  that  we  were  committed  to 
Instant  massive  retaliation  against  any  form 
of  aggression.  That  is  very  far  from  the 
truth."  " 

Admiral  Radford  asserted  the  same  thing 
when  he  told  the  Committee  that  "our 
planning  does  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  ability  to  deliver  massive  atomic 
retaliation  is,  by  Itself,  adequate  to  meet  all 
our  security  needs.  •  •  •  I  believe  that  this 
Nation  could  be  a  prisoner  of  its  own  mili- 
tary posture  If  It  had  no  capability  other 
than    one    to  deliver    an   atomic    attack."  =• 

The  late  Secretary  Quarles  put  it  on  this 
basis.  "If  the  decision  is  made  to  come  at 
our  forces,  it  must  be  expected  that  we  will 
at  once  bring  to  bear  those  weapons  that 
will  be  most  effective  militarily  in  the  task 
of  repelling  the  aggression.  •  •  •  This  is 
not  a  program  designed  to  make  a  big  war 
out  of  a  little  one.  It  Is  a  program  to  avoid 
any  kind  of  war  through  the  strength  of 
our  deterrent.  •  •  •  It  Is  true  that  the  vast 
strength  of  air  atomic  power  may  reduce 
the  number  of  divisions  and  oombat  ships 
we  require.  It  may  also  reduce  the  number 
of  oombat  wings  we  require.  •  •  •  From 
now  on,  potential  aggressors  must  reckon 
with  the  alr/atomlc  power  which  can  be 
brought  to  bear  Inevitably  in  whatever 
strength,  and  against  whatever  targets,  may 
be  necessary  to  make  such  an  attack  com- 
pletely unprofitable  to  the  aggressor."  " 

THI    AeORT     and     PRAcnCI     OT     LnUTED     WAB 

Despite  the  obvloils  intent  of  our  flexible, 
selective  deterrent  policy,  critics  still  ask  if 
we  have  adequate  equipment  and  personnel 
to  cope  with  another  crisis  like  Korea  or 
Indochina,  and  what  assurances  we  have  that 
the  use  of  limited  nuclear  warfare  will  not 
spread  into  an  all-out  total  war.  More  de- 
tailed data  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper 


"Peeters,  Paul.  "MassU'e  Retaliation."  1959. 
p.  132. 

«"  Hearings  before  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  2d  sess.,  83d  Cong.,  pp.  4-5. 

""  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

»•  DOD,  Ofl!ce  of  Public  Information,  news 
release  No.  999-56,  pp.  5-7. 
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on  current  defense  Issues  should  help  with 
these  problems. 

At  any  rate,  statements  and  actions  of 
defense  offlelals  have  emphasised  that  the 
United  States  must  and  will  keep  Its  Armed 
Forces  so  organised,  equipped,  and  balanced 
that  It  can  cope  with  any  emergency,  large 
or  small,  with  the  type  of  weapons  and  force 
which  the  situation  calls  for. 

General  Taylor  states  that  "If  one  regards 
the  force  structure  of  our  three  services,  <»ie 
finds  that  nearly  all  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
Marine  Oorps,  much  of  the  Tactical  Air  Force, 
some  of  the  Navy's  carriers,  and  large  parts  of 
our  strategic  air  and  sea  lift  must  be  as- 
sociated with  limited  war  forces  and  are 
available  In  an  emergency."  " 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Disarmament,  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner  T.  S.  ICurray  testified  on  April 
13,  1966,  that  "Increasing  concentration 
should  be  set  on  the  stockpiling  of  very 
small  weapons.  •  •  •  with  this  diversified 
nuclear  armament,  America  and  her  allied 
military  forces  of  reasonable  size  would  be 
equipped  to  handle  all  the  various  wartime 
contingencies  that  might  arise."  **  This 
limited  warfare  by  nuclear  weapons  Is  a  pos- 
sibility for  meeting  local  war  threats. 

Critics,  of  course,  state  that  the  use  at 
even  limited  atomic  weapons  will  snowball 
Into  the  use  of  thermonuclear  bombs.  They 
claim  that  Suez,  Indochina,  and  Lebanon 
showed  that  limited  war  deterrence  was  not 
aided  by  limited  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
They  will  also  say  that  we  need  more  equip- 
ment and  personnel,  vacxe  airlift  capability, 
more  SAC  combat  readiness  to  stop  local 
aggression. 

The  answer  to  all  this  may  well  rest  on  the 
allegations  by  Peeters  that  one  more  division 
in  NATO  or  one  more  division  In  Korea  is 
not  the  answer.  We  would  not  win  a  ground 
war  in  Korea  or  Europe  today  because  we  are 
not  preparing  for  it.  We  do  want  to  deter 
local  aggression  by  what  General  Rldgeway 
calls  "military  power,  real  and  apparent  to  all 
concerned,"  and  by  application  of  that  power 
to  specific  situations  as  they  arise. 

We  do  have  such  deterrents  to  local  aggres- 
sion. Besides  our  general  nuclear  deterrent, 
we  have  tactical  atomic  weapons.  We  have 
over  2  million  men.  900  ships,  and  35,000 
planes  which  are  certainly  more  than  mere 
byproducts  of  general  war  deterrence.  In  the 
Lebanon  crisis,  we  moved  In  with  a  great 
determination  to  do  what  was  needed  at  that 
particular  time.  Our  15,000  soldiers  in  the 
area  were  as  overwhelming  at  that  time  and 
place  as  were  millions  in  the  European 
theater  of  Wra^ld  War  11.  To  have  committed 
more  planes  to  an  airlift  when  we  had  no 
more  airfields  or  fuel  available  would  have 
been  folly. 

Basically,  then,  our  defense  policy  at  pres- 
ent has  the  determination  and  ability  to 
deter  general  war  by  so-called  massive  re- 
taliation of  all  sorts  of  nuclear  weapons  of 
massive  destructive  capabilities.  This  "mas- 
sive retaliation"  also  has  relevance  to 
limited  aggression,  both  In  deterrence  and 
in  tactical  use.  In  both  general  and  limited 
war  situations,  our  Armed  Forces  can  cope 
with  any  emergency,  and  will  Judge  on  the 
basis  of  the  situation  what  action  Is  called 
for,  taking  it  Instantly  and  successfully. 

CONTINXNTAL  DETENSK  POUdXS 

Some  will  object  to  the  inclusion  of  a  de- 
fense goal  encompassing  continental  defense 
and  warning  systems.  Recent  cutbacks  In 
the  BOMARC  program,"  and  problems  created 
in  development  of  the  Mlke-Zeus  antl-mls- 
slle-mlssile  system  cause  doubts  that  there  is 
a  chance  of  a  new  weapons  generation  emerg- 
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"  Taylor,  op.  clt..  p.  150. 

•»  CoNoasBSioNAL    Rccoao.    Apr.    16, 
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^*  Announced  by  the  Defense  Department 
in  Mar.  1960. 
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despite  its  pessimistic  tendencies, 
states    that    "disastrous    conse- 
c4uld  accrue  to  the  side  whose  op- 
produced  a  highly  effective  air- 
missile    defense.  •   •   •  The    des- 
to  find  a  defense  counter  to 
even  potential  offensive  threats 

go  an."" 
Elsenhower,  in  his  budget  mes- 
17.  1965,  announced  the  crea- 
leparate  air  defense  comnuind  re- 
the    Joint    Chiefs.     Including 
lircraft  control,  and  warning  net- 
Army   antiaircraft   and    gulded- 
,  the  Navy  radar  ships  and 
of    continental    defense,    this 
s^up   works   at   constantly   detect- 
,  intercepting,  and  destroying 
by  air.     The  more  practical 
this  policy  will  be  discussed  later. 
Cfeneral   Partridge    pointed   out   in 
mere  existence  of  an  air  defense 
this  country  forces  the  enemy  to 
measures  which  he  would  other- 
to  avoid." 

Taylor's  theories  for  a   national 

{program  include  reliance  upon  "a 

defense  system.  Including  both 

passive  measures,  strong  enough  to 

enemy  from  delivering  a  crippling 

continental  United  States."" 

{places  emphasis  on  the  defense  of 

force,  whether  by  active  defense 

of  shooting   at  enemy   planes   or 

by    passive    defenses    involving 

or  dispersing  the  targets. 

^bllity    to    defend   our    retaliatory 

Brodie,  "constitutes  the  only 

attainable  situation  that  provides 

a  perfect  defense  of  our  home- 

(ompromise   inability  or   unreadi- 

our  retaliatory  force  tempts 

cq;>ponent)    to   an    aggression   he 

otherwise   contemplate."  " 

admittedly  prospects  for  an 

defense  are  not  too  promis- 

^ort  must  go  on.     At   the  time 

of  Britain,  a  10  percent  attri- 

uttacklng    bombers    was    rare    In- 

recently,  however,  estimates  of 
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missiles  range  around  50  per- 

theoretlcal  possibility  thus  en- 

lefense  which  could  mitigate  the 

weapons  deetructivenees  and  the 

geographic  scale  of  the  strategic 
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that  of  insects  and  plants."**  However, 
others,  knowing  that  it  is  difficult  to  rule 
out  any  possibility  over  the  technological 
horizons,  state  that  present  research  may 
yet  t\irn  up  an  antimissile  beam  or  some 
other  similar  defense  .*> 

Other  aspects  ol  the  continental  defense 
system  include  our  comprehensive  radar 
early  warning  system,  which  has  been  com- 
monly misunderstood  as  to  goals.  Many 
criticize  this  drive  for  16  or  30  minutes' 
warnings  of  coming  attacks  as  ol  little 
solace  to  those  killed  and  displaced  by  sub- 
sequent attacks.  However,  the  early  warn- 
ing system  is  but  one  of  several  means  to 
Insure  that  the  eiectlve  destruction  of  the 
U.S.  retaliatory  potential  is  a  strategic  ob- 
jective that  the  enemy  cannot  hope  to 
achieve  by  surprise. 

Thus  the  primary  purpose  of  our  air 
defense  Is  not  to  shoot  down  bombers  and 
missiles  or  evacuate  cities,  but  to  deter  ag- 
gression. Antimissile  missiles,  early  warn- 
ing systems,  and  other  defensive  devices  are 
all  mere  functions  of  that  goal.  The  re- 
cent developments  in  radar  technology  per- 
mitting earlier  detection  of  ballistic  missiles 
and  faster  aircraft  are  Important  steps  in 
our  continuing  efforts  to  deter  attacks.  Thiu 
the  potential  loss  to  the  United  States  In 
the  event  of  nuclear  bombing  is  so  vast  that 
any  measures  which  tend  to  deter  such  an 
attack  are  not  too  steep  a  price  to  pay. 

ECONOMIC     ISSUES     OT    DKrSNSK     POLICIES 

We  must  guard  not  only  against  the  So- 
viet threat  in  a  military  way,  but  we  must 
also  have  an  America  which  develops  with 
determination  its  productive  power.  As 
Representative  Gesalo  Foed  stated  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Mich.,  "I  submit  that  America 
can  and  must  face  up  to  the  hard  fact  that 
If  our  free  society  is  to  be  preserved,  we  as 
a  nation  can  afford  neither  the  luxury  of  In- 
adequate defense  nor  an  unsound  economy 
stemming  from  habitual  unbalanced  Federal 
budgets.  •  •  •  This  Nation  must  reject 
the  philosophy  that  our  only  choice  In  order 
to  prevent  military  siirrender  to  the  Rus- 
sians is  to  spend  ourselves  into  an  economic 
and  political  defeat."  ** 

Many  critics  whose  theory  Involves  merely 
the  spending  of  more  money  overlook  the 
total  Soviet  threat  in  their  concentration  on 
defense  posture.  In  countless  ways,  the 
Communists  demonstrate  that  military  force 
is  but  one  of  the  means  that  they  expect  to 
use  to  take  over  the  world.  Director  Allen 
W.  Dulles  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
stated  that  "while  we  m\ist  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  Soviet  emphasis  on  the  military  ap- 
plications of  science  and  technology  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  attempts  at  a  breakthrough 
which  would  change  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power,  it  Is  moet  probable  that  the 
fateful  battles  of  the  cold  war  will,  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  be  found  and  fought  in 
the  economic  and  subversive  arenas." 

Despite  sharp  criticisms  of  restricted  ex- 
penditures for  defense  in  his  RAND  study, 
Dr.  Brodle  states  that  "if  the  criticism  Is 
intended  to  imply  that  there  Is  too  much 
concern  with  dollars  in  the  apportionment 
of  resources,  and  often  it  seems  to  have  that 
character,  then  it  is  nonsense.  The  absence 
of  a  deep  and  constant  concern  with  dol- 
lars in  military  claims  between  weapons 
systems  would  argue  the  grossest  kind  of 
Incompetence.  It  (holding  the  line  on  de- 
fense budgets)  has  indeed  helped  in  making 
some  choices,  especially  where  inter-service 
and    political    Issues    were    not   greatly   In- 


*•  Wilcox.  Howard,  "Weapons,  Science  and 
Civilization,"  Astronautics,  4:8,  August  59, 
81-2. 

*' Sanger,  Eugene,  "The  Photon  Rocket 
and  the  Weapon  Boom,"  New  Scientist,  Sept. 
49,  147. 

••  Page  3  of  unpubUshed  speech,  "U.S.  De- 
fense: 841  Billion  or  More,"  April  17,  1969. 
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▼olved.  In  an  Imperfect  world,  that  eould 
be  much  to  be  grateful  for."  *• 

When  It  was  first  develt^>ed,  the  first- 
generation  Atlas  showed  an  Initial  cost  of 
$35  million  per  missile.  To  get  a  picture  of 
that  price.  If  100  workers,  each  maUng 
(5,000  a  year,  were  to  turn  orer  every  cent 
of  their  earnings  for  the  next  70  years,  their 
total  wages  would  buy  1  Atlas.  One  sub- 
marine, loaded  with  16  Polaris  missiles,  costs 
over  $110  million.  The  B-62  costs  $8  mil- 
lion as  compared  to  a  cost  of  Just  over  $Vi 
million  for  the  heavy  bomber  used  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  The  cost  of  modern 
weaponry,  of  course,  is  no  excuse  for  not  de- 
veloping a  strong  retaliatory  force,  but  it  is 
a  cause  for  keeping  alert  to  the  damages 
that  could  result  from  extravagance. 

The  constant  criticism  that  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  Is  sacrificing  strength 
for  economy  and  that  we  were  trying  to 
achieve  national  security  in  the  large, 
economy  sise  Is  an  inconsistent  argument 
without  regard  for  the  overall  goals  of  Amer- 
ican defense  policy.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  the  Chief  and  Secretaries  of  the 
services  have  been  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budgets  alnoe  1968;  la  tact,  have  In 
some  Instances  oooaplatned  tbMJt  we  were 
overstructured.  One  might  want  more  of 
the  total  spent  for  one  Item,  but  by  and 
large  the  support  given  by  Taylor,  Rldgway, 
Radford,  Carney,  Twining,  Burke,  White, 
and  civilian  Secretaries  have  agreed  with  the 
policies  of  Secretaries  Wilson,  McBlroy,  and 
Gates  as  to  the  overall  adequacy  of  the  budg- 
et for  carrying  out  their  assigned  missions. 

Even  if  they  had  not.  any  attack  on  so- 
called  econamy  in  defense  must  contend 
with  the  fact  that  appropriation  figures  are 
eetabllahed  by  Ooo^esa,  and  over  all  but 
4  of  the  past  28  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  been  in  contnri  at  Congreaa.  An  at- 
tempt in  1969,  for  example,  was  made  to 
establish  a  fioor  of  size  for  the  Army  at  900,- 
000,  and  was  defeated  by  a  48-131  division 
vote.  Oongressman  Weaveb  stated  that  "for 
nearly  $39  blillon  we  are  not  buying  total, 
impenetrable  defense.  If  we  could  spend 
$200  billion  or  even  10  times  that  amount, 
we  would  not  buy  a  total  defense  this  year. 
There  are  too  many,  too  rapid  changes  in 
the  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  at  our 
conunand  and  at  the  command  of  a  po- 
tential enemy."  •• 

Since  the  administration  has  requested 
the  new  obllgational  authority  it  has 
deemed  necessary  in  view  of  a  well-estab- 
lished program  of  procurement  and  expendi- 
tures (leaving,  incidentally,  unexpended 
funds  from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next  to 
make  available  funds  far  In  excess  of  appro- 
priations) and  since  Congress  has  by  and 
large  approved  these  appropniations  with  a 
very  small  fiuctuatlon,**  and  since  it  will 
be  argued  in  the  next  section  of  this  paper 
that  not  to  make  cuts  in  certain  Items  would 
have  led  to  Intolerable  waste,  Peeters  as- 
sumes that  "a  stronger  defense  Is  not 
necessarily  a  more  expensive  defense"  and 
"it  is  true  that  the  American  economy  could 
support  greater  defense  expenditures,  but 
would  the  few  billion  dollars  that  it  could 
thus  support  make  so  much  difference?"  " 

Donnelly,  In  "X33.  Defense  Policies  Since 
World  War  II."  summarizes  the  goals  of 
present  defense  problems  and  issues  (1957) 
as  including  "the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  kept  strong  and  expanding, 
readily  able  to  convert  in  support  of  a  war 


effort."**  Basically,  national  security  and 
solvency  are  indispensable  requirements  for 
keeping  America  strong.  Secretary  7%omas 
Gates  agreed  in  1900  that  defense  spending 
through  at  least  1964  should  be  in  Xh.e  gen- 
eral area  of  $41  billion  "because  I  feel  that 
we  are  in  a  continuous  struggle  with  those 
people  that  may  last  fat  the  rest  of  my  life- 
time. This  is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  spend- 
ing that  is  going  to  be  required  to  have  an 
adequate  defense.  Actually,  the  present 
level  of  defense  spending  Is  a  high  one.  It  Is 
about  $6>4  billion  higher  than  what  It  was 
in  1955.  In  fact.  It's  only  about  $214  billion 
under  the  Kcn-ean  war  peak."  "  When  aAed 
by  Chairman  Mahon  If  he  thought  that  for 
the  time  being  we  need  not  be  tinduly  oon- 
oemed  about  whether  or  not  we  can  keep 
the  ceiling  constant  and  level  while  the  price 
of  everything  is  going  up,  the  Secretary 
answered,  "That  Is  correct."** 

It  is  evident  that  the  United  States  must 
have  not  only  the  military  but  also  the  eco- 
nomic strength  to  induce  the  Soviets  to  re- 
frain from  all  forms  of  aggression.  On  May 
34,  1957,  Khrushchev  stated  that  "we  do  not 
Intend  to  blow  up  ttie  capitalist  world 
with  bombs.  If  we  catch  up  with  the  United 
States  In  per  capita  production  of  meat,  but- 
ter, and  milk  we  will  have  hit  the  pillar  of 
capitalism  with  the  most  pownful  torpedo 
yet.""  Thus  lnfiati<»iary  pressures  result- 
ing from  defense  spending  for  spendlng's 
sake  could  cripple  our  economic  and  military 
strength  alike,  for  us  and  for  futxire  gener- 
ations. 

STTMMAXT 

We  have  reviewed  in  this  paper  the  theo- 
retical, long-range  goals  of  the  United  States 
defense  policy  since  the  advent  of  the 
EUsenhower  administration.  There  seems  to 
l>e  little  disagreement  on  those  broadly 
stated  goals.  Secretary  Gates  summed  it 
up  by  stating  that  "the  two  principal  ob- 
jectives of  our  defense  program  continue 
to  be:  First,  to  deter  the  outbreak  of  gen- 
eral war  by  maintaining  and  Improving  otir 
present  capability  to  retaliate  with  devas- 
tating effectiveness  in  case  of  a  major  at- 
tack upon  us  or  o\xi  allies;  and,  second,  to 
maintain,  together  with  our  allies,  a  capa- 
bility to  apply  to  local  situations  the  de- 
gree of  force  necessary  to  deter  local  wars, 
or  to  win  or  contain  them  promptly  If  they 
do  break  out.""  This  emphasis  on  deter- 
rence is  a  logical  one,  primarily  concerned 
not  with  the  fighting  and  winning  of  a  war 
but  with  the  discouragement  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression, be  it  generalized  or  localized. 

Critics  of  the  administration  policy  have 
generally  failed  to  assume  the  need  for  or 
advantages  of  these  goals  of  long-range  de- 
ferue  policy.  Without  understanding  at 
least  their  basic  nature,  it  is  foolish  to  base 
an  argument  on  Issues  like  25,000  men  or 
6  missile  squadrons.  An  understanding  of 
these  goals  and  their  practical  application 
to  present  defense  Issues,  to  be  presented  In 
the  next  paper,  can  and  should  make  subse- 
quent controversy  on  the  means  by  which 
they  can  be  pursued  under  present  and  fore- 
seeable circumstances  of  considerably  less 
sharpness  and  duration. 

An  awareness  of  the  place  that  conti- 
nental defense,  personnel  needs,  and  spe- 
dflc  issues  such  as  the  so-called  missile 
gap,  manned  b<nnbers,  and  other  play  in  the 
current  picture  must  be  the  next  step  in 
this  series  of  papers.  If  we  bear  in  mind 
their  place  as  functions  of  deterrence  to  the 


"  Brodie,  op.  clt.,  p.  364.  p.  389. 

••  Congressional  Record,  vol.  105,  pt.  7. 
p.  9611. 

**  Defense  blUs  for  the  past  6  fiscal  years 
have  varied  less  than  2  percent  from  Presi- 
dential requests — and  that  was  a  downward 
revision. 

••  Peeters.  op.  cit..  p.  132,  p.  140. 


••  Donnelly,  op.  clt.,  p.  70. 

••  House  Defense  ApjH-oprlations  Hearings, 
fiscal  year  1961,  I,  p.  27. 

"•Ibid,  p.  28. 

"  Quoted  in  "Meeting  the  Challenge  of  the 
Sixties,"  excerpts  from  addresses  to  the 
House,  Jan.  20,  1960,  by  Representative 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr.,  p.  15. 

'^  House  defense  appropriations  hearings, 
fiscal  year  1961, 1,  p.  137. 


outbreak  of  general  war  and  maintenance 
of  capability  to  apply  the  proper  degree  of 
force  neceasarj  to  deter  local  wars,  tliey 
win  fan  tn  a  much  more  orderly  pattern. 
Critics  must  not  lose  rtfiM  of  that  orienta- 
tion, nor  can  they  faU  to  Iseed  the  warning 
of  Senator  DmariB  Cbateb.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Defense  Appropriations  SutMxxnmit- 
t«e,  when  he  stated  that  "seoond  only  to  our 
need  far  security  is  the  saoesslty  fen-  keep- 
ing our  acoiuxny  strong,  for  this  Is  the 
malnapring  of  the  Nation.  We  know  that 
the  Conuaunista  believe  that  o\u  form  of 
government  will  destroy  Itself  through  eco- 
nomic cnllspse.  ExcMslvc  spending  by  the 
Government,  that  breeder  of  rapid  inflation, 
could  contribute  to  8u£h  a  cooodition."  ** 


BTJzs  or  VA.  m 


E  POUCIES 

Since  1863.  sewral  crltlos  ol  the  Eisen- 
howw  defense  policies  have  kept  up  a  fidrly 
steady  barrage  against  various  iMlnelples  of 
our  defense  posture. 

One  claoslficatlon  of  crlUdsnu.  Chiefly 
instituted  against  budgetary  restrictions, 
falls  to  stress  positive  values,  but  instead 
cooatantly  eziticlBes  snbcwdlnatlng  a  $40  bil- 
lion defenae  btidget  to  principles  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  They  offer  no  suggestions  as 
to  the  prioriaes  a  $46  or  $80  blUion  budget 
would  entail.  Rather,  they  feel  tbat  money 
expended  somehow  will  automaticaUy  be 
channeled  to  the  proper  function  of  the 
military  forces,  and  will  somehow  Inspire 
Improvement. 

More  constructive  criticisms  have  come 
from  those  who  on  the  ome  hand  have 
pressed  for  Increases  in  our  retaliatory 
atomic  capabilities,  especially  in  the  way  of 
the  so-called  mtssUe  gap,  and  on  the  other 
have  bemoaned  our  lack  oC  conventional 
armaments  and  modernization  for  limited 
wars.  It  is  a  tribute  to  most  of  tliese  that 
not  too  many  take  both  means  of  attacking 
our  defenses.  However,  it  Is  to  the  admin- 
istration's credit  when  one  group  can  ridicule 
the  overkill  capacity  of  our  nuclear  retalia- 
tory force  and  extol  preparations  for  limited 
war  wtille  another  group  searches  for  an 
overwlielmlng  nudear  deterrent  that  will 
close  the  missile  gap. 

Each  year  the  critics  setdc  to  convince 
C<xigrefls  that  billions  should  be  added  tat 
Army  and  Marine  personnel,  more  and  faster 
manned  bombers,  speedier  modo^ilsation 
and  airlift  capability  for  limited  wars,  faster 
development  and  hardening  of  ICBM's, 
stronger  continental  defense  systems,  cxxx- 
centratlon  on  disarmament  proposals  and 
better  Department  of  Defense  organization. 
Many  of  these  specific  issues  will  be  briefly 
explored  in  this  paper. 

However,  the  best  overall  reply  to  these 
criticlBms  is  to  look  at  the  results  of  con- 
gressional deliberations  on  the  defense 
budget.  Under  the  present  system,  overall 
review  and  coordination  on  the  service  rec- 
ranmendations  take  place  at  the  Defense 
Department  level  before  Presidential  recom- 
mendations. Months  of  review  through 
hearings  before  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittees  of  each  House  restilt  in  a 
budget  markup  which  is  approved  before  the 
respective  Appropriations  Committees,  the 
ftdl  House  and  finally  the  Senate.  A  con- 
ference committee  compromises  any  differ- 
ences In  the  bill  as  approved  in  the  two 
Houses,  and,  after  final  passage,  the  bill  is 
enacted  after  Presidential  approval. 

With  all  this  analysis  and  these  built-in 
safeguards,  and  on  the  basis  of  expert  testi- 
mony year  after  year  of  over  200  witnesses 
annually.  Congress  has  cut  $3.8  billion  from 
the  Presidential  reoonunendatic«s  for  fiscal 
years  19%-60,  inclusive.'^    It  seems  that  re- 


T2  Senate  defense  apprc^uiatlons  hearings, 
fiscal  year  1960.  p.  3. 

"  The  House  Appropriations  Conunlttee  In- 
creased fiscal  year  1901  pn^xMals  by  2.8  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  only  7/1000  of  1  percent. 
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gardleas  of  disputes  over  "how  the  pie  la 
cut/'  CongrflM  seems  satisfied  with  the  cost 
of  the  entire  putry  despite  the  con^ilslnts 
of  IndlTldual  Members  and  outside  critics. 


In  our  sUbUlBsd  years  of  lM8-fiO,  our 
Armed  Forces  averaged  around  1^  million 
in  personnel,  following  the  peak  year  of 
IMS  (la  million)  and  preceding  Korean 
strength  of  3  ^  million.  Programmed  for  fis- 
cal 1961  Is  a  military  personnel  of  some  3^ 
million.  This  marks  an  increase  of  67  percent 
over  the  stabilized  personnel  of  the  Trviman 
yeftrs.  and,  as  we  will  see,  marks  an  even 
greater  Increase  due  to  Improvements  In  the 
quality  of  the  n.S.  personnel  due  to  recent 
legislation  and  Its  factors.  Fringe  benefits, 
proficiency  pay,  and  the  added  legislative 
improvements  have  Increased  the  cost  of 
personnel  even  though  they  have  eliminated 
the  need  for  excess  numbers.'* 

However,  attempts  are  annually  made  to 
up  personnel  figures,  especially  In  the  Army 
and  Marine  categories.  In  the  hearings  for 
fiscal  1961.  we  find  a  typical  statement  of 
this  philosophy  In  Repiresentatlve  Flood's 
remarks  on  Marine  Corps  personnel.  "I  do 
not  want  you  to  have  any  Idea  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
abandon  the  Marines  on  this  175,000,  because 
this  Is  not  BO.  We  are  going  to  keep  at  this 
until  you  go  back  to  the  strength  that  the 
Congress  and  the  p>eople  think  you  should 
be."^ 

These  critics  cite  the  low  cost  of  proposed 
Incretuses — about  $60  million  to  up  the 
Marines  from  175.000  to  200,000.  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  an  Army  Increase  from  870,000  to 
900.000.  This  is  an  obvious  fallacy,  since  if 
proof  of  a  need  for  such  an  Increase  were 
offered,  then  the  amount  of  money  would 
not  be  a  serious  factor.  Congressional  senti- 
ment on  this  point  has  meet  recently  indi- 
cated that  such  a  move  has  not  been 
justified. 

However,  the  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Forces  is  the  result,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  of  a  studied  evaluation  of  support- 
ing the  amount  and  kind  of  forces  necessary 
in  peacetime  so  as  not  to  Jeopardize  the 
Nation's  security.  Admiral  Radford  de- 
scribed the  plan  as  "attempting  to  explore 
overall  manpower  ceilings  in  the  various 
services  which  could  produce  major  com- 
batant forces,  and  examined  them  to  see 
whether  they  would  be  adequate.  We  did 
not  limit — in  fact,  we  encouraged  each  in- 
dividual service  to  do  better  as  far  as  units 
were  concerned  if  they  could  within  their 
manpower  celling.  •  •  •  Under  that  policy 
the  personnel  limitations  for  the  next  4-  or 
S-year  period  would  be  somewhere  between 
2,800,000  and  3  million.''' 

Contemporary  examples  of  this  policy  of 
increasing  combat  strength  of  fighting  units 
without  raising  personnel  requirements  In- 
clude the  fiscal  1961  addition  of  two  Marine 
battalion  landing  teams  and  two  Hawk  mis- 
sile battalions,  along  with  rearrangements 
that  General  Lenuiitzer  described  as  adding 
two  Army  battle  groups  and  Eviropean 
equivalents  of  two  battle  groups  for  fiscal 
1961,  also  without  increasing  Army  size. 

Chief  reasons  for  this  improvement  with- 
out Increased  size  have  been  the  fringe  bene- 
fits and  other  Improvements  granted  by  ma- 
jor personnel  legislation  since  1955.  At  a 
cost  of  $5.5  billion,  estimated  through  fiscal 
1960,"  legislation  such  as  the  Career  Incen- 


'♦The  Air  Force,  with  100,000  fewer  men, 
has  added  $300  million  In  their  personnel 
budget— the  Navy  $150  million  for  57,000 
fewer  men.  all  In  the  past  5  fiscal  years. 
(See  House  defense  appropriations  hearings, 
fiscal  year,  1961  IT.  pp.  136,  329.) 

"  Ibid,  in,  309-10. 

'•Study  of  Alrpower.  op.  clt.,  p.  254. 

"  House  defense  appropriations  hearings, 
fiscal  year  1961.  m.  p.  173. 
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interest  to  note  that  Army  reenllst- 
increased  7.5  percent  from  fiscal 
fiscal    1958    (24.8    to    32.8   percent). 
the  same   period.  Marine  Corps  re- 
jiunped  10.7  percent.     This  not 
to  the  retention  of  more  trained  per- 
but  also  resulted  in  the  earmarking 
Army  personnel  for  the  purp>o8e  of 
others    in    battle-ready    condition. 
Lemnltzer  testified  that  "we  are  get- 
people — more  experienced  people, 
staying  in  the  service.     Therefore, 
is  required  for  training  and  more 
available  out  on  the  line."  ^ 

of  Public  Law  85-564,  authorlz- 

In  induction  standards,  has  re - 

substantial  reductions  of  the  per- 

of  new  intakes  from  mental  group 

lowest  acceptable  mental  group,  in 

In  the  Army,  for  example,  the 

of   Army   inductee   accessions  in 

group  went  from  39.5  to  30.8,  a 

22  percent  in  1  fiscal  year.** 

have   felt   that    adding    up   all    the 

saved  by  Army  personnel  improve- 

^ould   more  than   make   up  for   the 

men  requested  by  those  critics 

the  need  for  more  Army  forces. 

late,  the  expenditure  of  over  $5.5  bil- 

6  years  to  improve  the  quality  of 

Department  personnel  Is  impressive 

to  the  issue  of  30,000  Army 

25,000  Marines. 

Gates  simimed  up  this  point  by 

that  "recruitment  capability  has 

•  •  first-term  reenlistment  rates 

Increased  •  •  •  the  enlisted 

become    more    experienced   •   •   • 

Quality  is  definitely  higher  in  all  serv- 

and  there  has  been  a  gratifying 

in  disciplinary  rates."  * 


compared 
and 


lU,  211. 
vol.  in.  p.  313. 
Ill,  p.  267. 
n,  298,  503. 
vol.  m,  p.  503. 
n,  p.  500. 
n,  p.  504. 
I,  p.  143. 


Russian  troop  cuts  required  Khriishchev  to 
explain  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  that  "the  pro- 
posed reduction  will  in  no  way  reduce  the 
firepower  of  our  armed  forces  and,  this  is 
the  main  thing,  after  all.  *  *  *  This  enables 
us  to  reduce  our  armed  forces  without  harm- 
ing the  country's  defense  capacity."  This 
policy,  followed  by  the  United  States  since 
1953.  has  made  us  stronger  and  not  weaker. 

Critics  of  personnel  policies  of  the  admin- 
istration forget  that  the  largest  army  in  the 
world  today  could  not  win  a  war,  even  if  one 
could  be  won  or  lost,  without  deterrent 
strength.  They  forget  the  changing  basis  of 
war,  making  large  military  force  a  waste. 
Examples  oT  this  Include  Congressman  Ko- 
WALSKi's  diuclosure  of  large  numbers  of  en- 
listed men  performing  personal  services  to 
generals  and  lesser  officers,  and  the  fact  that 
one  man  today  can  fire  a  machlnegun  with 
the  firepower  that  took  1.400  men  to  dupli- 
cate in  flintlock  days."  Personnel  cuts  do 
not  necessarily  amount  to  combat  personnel 
cuts — under  the  Elsenhower  administration 
personnel  policies  have  led  to  stronger, 
combat-ready  military  forces. 

THX  MI88U.I  OAP 

The  idea,  fancied  or  otherwise,  that  Russia 
is  several  years  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  missiles  has  led  to  the 
defense  controversy  of  our  time — the  missile 
gap.  In  the  early  months  at  1959  and  1960, 
disclosures  by  defense  officials.  Congressmen, 
and  civilian  experts  that  from  1961  through 
early  1963  the  Soviet  lead  in  ICBM's  would 
range  up  to  a  3-to-l  ratio  caused  a  stir  re- 
placing the  manned  bomber  controversy  as 
a  headline  topic. 

Joseph  Alsop,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, penned  a  6-part  series  on  the  missile 
gap  in  February  1960,  stating,  among  other 
things,  that  'the  Elsenhower  administration 
is  literally  playing  a  gigantic  game  of  Rus- 
sian roulette  with  the  national  future"  and 
"if  these  first  estimates  (American  intelli- 
gence estimates  prepared  at  the  time  of  the 
first  sputnik)  happened  to  be  correct,  the 
Kremlin  may  already  have  enough  ICBM's  to 
wipe  out  our  nuclear  deterrent."  Walter 
Lippmann  called  the  philosophy  behind  the 
1961  Elsenhower  budget  "deadly,  and  it  will 
reduce  this  country  to  a  second-class  power." 

Secret  testimony  on  January  39,  1960.  by 
CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles  credited  Soviet 
missiles  with  greater  accuracy  than  estimated 
by  Secretary  Gates  a  week  before,  according 
to  Senator  Hekxt  Jackson,  of  Washington  "^ 
He  stated  that  "nothing  in  the  briefing  war- 
ranted taking  the  risks  I  think  Gates  is  tak- 
ing In  the  missile  field."  A  week  or  so  later, 
the  situation  had  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  Senator  Stmikcton  told  the  Prepared- 
ness Senate  Committee  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  admit  the  ofllclal  intelligence 
estimates  shows  the  future  missile  gap  to  look 
worse  than  it  did  in  last  year's  estimate,  he 
would  give  the  true  percentage  flgiu-es  to  the 
public. 

Even  General  Taylor,  who  had  a  year  before 
testified  to  the  excess  of  our  retaliatory  mas- 
sive deterrent,  published  a  book  confessing 
that  he  had  reluctantly  come  to  accept  the 
"reality  and  significance  of  the  so-called 
missile  gap.  •  •  •  Somehow  it  must  be  made 
clear  to  our  citizens  that  the  Nation  will  face 
a  serious  crisis  beginning  in  about  1961.  For 
a  period  of  years  thereafter  the  balance  of 
military  strength  will  tip  dangerously  in 
favor  of  the  Communist  bloc  unless  we  take 
drastic  action  now."  ■" 

Experts  have  fixed  the  greatest  danger  as 
occiuTlng  in  1962  or  possibly  1963.  Gen. 
Bernard  Schrlever,  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  BaUlstic  Missile  Division,  said  the  So- 


••  President  Elsenhower  made  this  state- 
ment on  Aug.  9,  1956. 

"  Washington  Star.  Jan.  30,  1960.  p.  8,  and 
Feb.  9,  1960,  p.  1. 

»« Taylor,  op.  clt. 
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viets  could  achieve  the  capability  of  launch- 
ing relatively  large  numbers  of  missiles  in 
salvo  by  this  date.**  James  Shepley  finds  that 
the  Soviets  are  assumed  to  be  capable  of  5(X) 
ICBM's  by  1962  compared  with  a  progranuned 
force  of  some  900  U.S.  ICBM's  by  mid-1963.*<> 
Alsop.  more  pessimistically,  estimates  force 
levels  as  30  vs.  100  missiles  in  1960;  70  vs. 
503  In  1961;  130  vs.  1,000  in  1962  and  1,500 
in  1963.  He  feels  this  gap  will  exist  until  it 
closes  by  mass  production  of  solid-fuel 
ICBM's  In  1965-66." 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Neil  McElroy 
wiis  quoted  as  saying  In  1959  that,  "If  the 
Russians  build  all  the  ICBM's  they  can  and 
If  the  United  States  produces  the  number 
it  now  plans,  the  USSR  will  maintain  a  3- 
to-1  lead  through  the  early  1960'b."" 

After  questioning  by  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  in  preparation  for 
the  fiscal  1961  budget.  Secretary  Gates  sub- 
mitted a  statement  to  the  effect  that  "on 
the  basis  of  our  current  intelligence  •  •  • 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviet  superior- 
ity in  ICBM's  will  be  as  great  as  that  pre- 
viously estimated."  •• 

The  picture  is  thus  one  of  an  acknowledged 
missile  gap,  with  ratios  running  anywhere 
from  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  the  12-to-l  extreme  reached  by  Alsop. 
The  probable  Soviet  lead  in  numbers  of 
ICBM's  during  the  early  and  middle  1960's 
which  may  neutralize  the  U.S.  strategic  de- 
terrent seems  to  some  the  greatest  danger 
to  its  security  that  America  has  ever  found. 

Before  the  numbers  game  leads  the  reader 
to  panic,  may  I  state  parenthetically  that 
there  are  certain  characteristics  which  must 
be  asserted  about  this  missile  gap  before 
proceeding  further.  This  gap  is  not  due  to 
the  policies  of  the  present  administration, 
and  Is  narrowing,  even  though  the  gap  is. 
In  a  sense,  deliberate.  It  Is  based  on  our 
intentions  and  the  Soviet  Union's  capabil- 
ities. Russia  and  the  United  States,  due 
to  certain  capabilities,  cannot  be  compared 
in  a  sense,  anyway.  Finally.  ICBM's  are  but 
one  of  a  total  picture  which  shows  the 
United  States  far  ahead  in  total  deterrent 
and  general  military  strength  In  1960.  as 
it  will  be  in  1962,  1965,  and  for  years  to 
come. 

The  fact  that  Russian  capabilities  rather 
than  Intentions  are  taken  account  of  by  the 
missile  gap  theorists  is  a  critical  distinc- 
tion. Four  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  have  by  1959  600  to 
700  long-range  Jet  bombers  in  operational 
units.  As  we  now  know,  they  did  not  divert 
the  entire  energy  and  scientific  capability 
needed  for  this  and  Instead  built  only  a 
fraction  of  that  number.  This  is  why  Sec- 
retary McElroy  last  year  was  careful  to  de- 
fine the  missile  gap  as  being  the  difference 
between  the  nxmiber  of  ICBM's  the  United 
States  actually  plans  to  produce  and  the 
estimated  number  that  the  Soviet  Union 
could  produce. •• 

Thus,  if  the  missile  gap  is  supposed  to  be 
300  to  1,000  (a  good  educated  guess)  by 
1963,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  could  not  build  more  than  300 
by  that  time  if  it  so  desired.  For  example, 
a  new  Pentagon  order  in  March  1960  sped 
up  long-range  missiles  by  increasing  the 
number  of  Atlas  long-range  missiles  on 
launching  pads  during  calendar  1962  to  12 


*  Hearings,  House  defense  appropriations, 
fiscal  year  1961, 1,  p.  24. 

»"  Shepley,  James,  "Life  and  Death  Debate 
Over  Missile  Program,"  Ufe,  Mar.  9,  1960, 
pp.  116-117. 

»'  "After  Ike,  the  Deluge,"  Washington 
Post,  Oct.  7,  1959,  p.  17. 

"John  Norrls,  Washington  Post,  Jan.  4, 
1961. 

"House  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1961, 
I,  p.  24. 

**  Senate  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1960. 
p.  20. 


missiles  on  each  of  6  bases,  rather  than  only 
9  on  each.    This  could  be  done  again.* 

Also,  there  is  no  reason  to  aasxune  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  reach  its  potential  in 
ICBM's  any  more  than  it  had  in  nuinned 
bombers.  Secretary  McElroy  stated  that 
"past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  always  do  what  the 
estimates  say  It  could  do.  •  •  •  It  (the  mis- 
sile gap)  is  not  Intended  to  mecui  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  actually  produce  the  num- 
bers of  missiles  that  have  been  estimated."  •• 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  missile  pro- 
gram shows  why  we  are  still  at  work  catch- 
ing up  with  the  Russians.  IRBM  funding, 
of  course,  did  not  start  until  shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion, with  a  $4.4  million  request  for  fiscal 
1956.  Meanwhile,  ICBM  funding,  limited  to 
$6.6  million  total  budget  requests  from 
World  War  II  through  fiscal  1953,  jxunped 
to  a  request  of  $13.9  million  In  fiscal  1954 
through  a  $2.47  billion  original  request  for 
fiscal  1961.  Total  requests  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  totaled  $7,061  billion, 
or  over  1,000  times  the  rate  of  expendlttire 
under  8  years  of  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion.'" 

An  example  of  the  1945-type  thinking  is 
revealed  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush,  wartime  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Develofnnent,  who 
said  that  a  3,000-mlle  rocket  was  impossible 
and  would  be  for  many  years.  "The  people 
have  been  talking  about  a  3,000-mile,  high- 
angle  rocket,  shot  from  one  continent  to  an- 
other, carrying  an  atomic  bCMnb,  and  so  di- 
rected as  to  be  a  precise  weapon  which  would 
land  exactly  on  a  given  target,  such  as  a 
city.  I  say,  technically,  I  don't  think  any- 
body In  the  world  knows  how  to  do  such  a 
thing.  •  •  •  I  wish  the  American  pyeople 
would  leave  It  out  of  their  thinking." 

Fifteen  years  later  Lieutenant  General 
Schrlever  was  able  to  tell  the  following  story: 
"In  February.  1954.  Dr.  John  von  Neumann 
told  the  American  Air  Force  that  an  opera- 
tional ICBM  could  be  achieved  by  this  coun- 
try in  from  6  to  9  years,  provided  that  an  all- 
out  development  effort  was  Initiated  inune- 
dlately.  On  September  1.  1959.  the  Defense 
Department  announced  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Atlas  ICBM  had  become  op- 
erational. This  was  Just  a  little  over  6  years 
from  the  time  that  the  accelerated  ICBM  pro- 
gram had  gotten  under  way."  Atlas  had  a 
range  of  over  7,000  miles  (as  of  May  20,  1960, 
over  9.000)  as  compared  to  a  5,500  range  set 
by  the  Von  Neumann  committee,  while  their 
hof)es  for  a  5-mlle  accuracy  goal  has  been  by 
far  exceeded  by  shots  within  2  miles  of  the 
target.** 

In  his  history  of  the  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram. Representative  Arends  states  that  to- 
day these  programs  involve  the  "expendltvire 
of  10  times  as  much  each  day  as  was  spent 
In  all  of  fiscal  year  1952."  ••  After  showing 
how  skepticism  as  to  the  practicability  of 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  held  efforts 
down  to  low-support  studies,  Arends  con- 
cludes that  "it  is  hardly  remarkable  that 
as  of  1960,  15  years  after  World  War  n, 
American  long-range  rocketry  is  in  some 
respects  matched  or  siupassed  by  the  So- 
viets. What  is  remarkable  is  how  rapidly  the 
ICBM  and  IRBM  programs  of  the  United 
States  have  advanced  in  less  than  6  years.' 


•'Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  30,  1960,  p.  1. 

»•  Senate  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1960, 
pp. 9-10. 

"  History  of  ICBM  and  IRBM  funding,  fis- 
cal years  1946-61.  House  defense  hearings, 
fiscal  year  1961,  m,  p.  133. 

*•  See  Loosbrook,  John,  "Imagination, 
Brains,  and  Outs,"  Air  Force/Space  Digest. 
April  1960,  p.  6. 

"  CoNGKESsioNAL  RxooiD,  Feb.  1,  1960.  p. 
1637. 

'Ibid. 


Even  the  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics of  the  UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  Biinmiing  up  their  study  of  prog- 
ress of  the  Atlas  and  Polaris  missiles,  con- 
cluded that  "the  fact  is  that  both  projects 
are  progressing  at  a  highly  satisfactory  rate 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  either  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Navy  that  their  respective 
missiles  will  be  operational  on  or  about  their 
scheduled  dates"  and  that  "both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy  have  achieved  an  out- 
standing record  In  the  planning,  organiza- 
tion and  nmnagement  of  their  respective 
research  and  development  missile  programs.* 

Once  missiles  proved  out.  the  Administra- 
tion has  been  quick  to  expand  and  speed 
up  successful  programs.  In  March  and  April 
of  1960,  the  Defense  Department  added  $90 
million  to  the  Atlas  program,  $27  million 
to  long-range  Mlnuteman  impropriations, 
and  $153  million  to  the  Polaris  IRBM  pro- 
gram; all  lor  the  fiscal  1961  budget.  For 
that  matter.  President  Eisenhower,  contrary 
to  the  notions  of  his  critics,  added  almost 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  the  Air  Force  sub- 
mission for  missile  procurement  for  fiscal 
1961,  from  $2,610  billion  to  $3,024  bUlion 
in   his  budget  estimate. 

Clearly,  Administration  policy  has  been 
to  rectify  past  mistakes  and  errors  of  judg- 
ment in  previous  estimates,  upgrading  where 
the  probability  exists  of  benefits  accruing 
for  our  deterrent  program.  Our  missile  pro- 
gram is  now  at  a  more  than  adequate  level. 
General  Lemnltzer  testified  that  "there  was 
general  agreement  on  the  overall  ICBM,  or 
Polaris-t3rpe  program — ^retaliatory  missile 
program,  let  us  put  it  that  way,"  when  ques- 
tioned by  Congressman  Ford  as  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  ICBM  program  for  fiscal  1961.' 

In  answer  to  "numbers  critics,"  General 
Thomas  White  said  on  January  31,  1960,  that 
though  the  Russians  may  be  ahead  in  mis- 
siles, in  the  whole  defense  picture  "I  don't 
think  we're  behind  at  all.  •  •  •  The  U.S. 
missile  program  and  our  defense  program 
is  a  properly  balanced  one,  in  my  opinion, 
and  will  continue  to  give  us  the  deterrent 
capability  we  desire."  ♦ 

The  same  day,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Thomas  Gates,  while  admitting  that  Russia 
will  have  slightly  mcffe  missiles  until  we 
start  catching  up  in  1962.  said  "we  believe 
we  are  in  a  first  rate,  first  position  cc«npared 
with  Russia.  We  are  expanding  oiu-  missile 
program  •  •  •  putting  missiles  in  our 
bombing  force  and  bringing  into  operation 
Polaris  submarines  which  we  believe  will  off- 
set any  so-called  missile  gap,  at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  validity  of  our 
deterrent." ' 

Therefore,  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
needs  of  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and 
because  of  our  concentration  on  a  balanced 
deterrent  force,  a  numbers  game  is  mere 
nonsense  and,  in  a  sense,  oxir  failure  to  pour 
money  and  men  into  Indiscriminate  crash 
programs  for  missiles  is  not  only  due  to  the 
unfeaslblllty  and  waste  of  such  a  program, 
but  is  also  a  measured  decision. 

In  answer  to  questioning  of  Representa- 
tive Mahon,  who  asked,  "is  it  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  so-called  ICBM  gap  has  been 
more  or  less  deliberate  in  view  of  the  many 
circtunstances  in  the  defense  plctxire?" 
General  White  replied,  "I  think  that  U  cor- 
rect, everything  considered."  Mr.  Mahon 
continued,  "Would  it  have  been  better  if  we 
had  gone  crashing  through  and  been  able  to 


'House  Report  1181,  "Progress  of  the  Atlas 
and  Polaris  Missiles,"  86th  Cong..  Ist  sess.. 
p.  5. 

'House  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1961, 
n,  p.  440. 

*  Interview  on  College  News  Conference. 

•Taped  interview  with  Senator  Btjsh,  re- 
ported in  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  1,  I960,  p. 
JL2. 
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match  mlBBUe  tar  mlwUe  In  tbe  Inteveontl- 
nental  iMOUstle  mlolle  fleld?"  Qmaanl 
White  r«i^l«d,  "Z  do  not  btiltm  that  wtth 
our  lead  In  really  good  mantiart  atreraft  that 
It  need  have  been  eloaad.  X  do  not  regrat 
that  we  have  not  done  It.* 

Why?  For  one  reaaon,  Ruaala  haa  much 
more  need  to  hulld  ICBIC*  than  the  United 
StatesJ  Since  they  are  by  nature  moat  lia- 
ble to  commit  a  sorprlae  attack,  a  mlnlle 
la  a  more  neeful  weaptm  for  them,  but  merely 
one  of  several  weapona  cystema  In  our  deter- 
rent poature.  Ru«la  doea  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  circling  ring  of  baaee  from 
which  to  launch  IRBirs,  nor  Polarla  sub- 
marlnea  to  lob  mlaellee  from  under  water 
onto  enemy  ehoree;  thiu  must  concentrate 
on  longer-range  mleellee.  The  lack  of  bal- 
anced forcee  and  deflclendee  In  aircraft  car- 
riers, nuuined  bombere  and  amphlbloui 
forces  has  further  made  Russia  a  one- 
weapons-system  nation,  and  spurred  them 
to  concentrate  on  missile  research,  develop- 
ment and  production. 

Despite  tbe  claims  of  the  missile  gap 
critics,  several  of  our  military  leaders  feel 
that  we  have  developed  an  overkill  in  retal- 
iatory forces.  On  l>age  330  of  volume  I  of 
the  House  Defense  Appropriations  bearings 
for  fiscal  1900,  Oeneral  Taylor  testified  that 
"when  I  add  together  all  those  vehicles  ca- 
pable of  delivering  the  atomic  retaliatory 
attack,  in  my  Judgment  the  aggregate  is  ex- 
cessive to  the  requirements."  This  despite 
his  recent  conclusion  that  "there  Indeed  is 
such  a  gap  which  •  •  •  has  a  most  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  military  security."*  Oen- 
eral Pate,  Admiral  Burke  and  General  Twin- 
ing agreed  in  many  ways  with  his  fiscal  year 
1960  opinions  In  their  testimony. 

The  ultimate  answer  to  the  missile  gap 
critics  is  that  you  can  play  the  numbers 
game  in  many  ways  and  come  out  with  al- 
most any  ratio  you  choose.  Do  you  count 
the  Polaris  or  not?  Do  you  Include  the  air- 
breathing  intercontinental  missile,  the 
Snark?  Do  you  use  the  capabilities  of  the 
Soviet  ICBM  force,  or  their  actual  Inten- 
tions? Do  you  include  t&cton  like  harden- 
ing, early  warning,  mobility  and  accuracy? 
Nothing  detracts  from  the  fact  that  any 
missile  gap  ratio  is  a  guess  based  on  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  guessor. 

Even  with  an  agreed  ratio,  the  missile  gap, 
closing  though  it  may  be.  is  a  false  index  of 
the  relative  power  of  two  nations  with 
widely  divergent  needs  and  backgrounds. 
We  include  the  ICBM  as  only  one  element  In 
an  overall  military  capability  which  takes 
advantage  of  control  of  the  seas,  regional  al- 
liances throxighout  the  free  world,  superior 
bombing  forces  and  other  strong  points. 
Thus  we  limit  our  first-generation  ICBM 
production  and  concentrate  on  the  Minute- 
man  and  other  missiles  of  the  future. 

Basically,  then,  our  strength  is  superior 
to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  changing  the 
critic's  quizzing  to  the  more  logical  question 
of  whether  Russia  can  ever  catch  up  with  us 
in  overall  deterrent  capability. 

MODERNIZATION 

One  of  the  key  Issues  of  modem  defense 
is  the  problem  at  modernization,  especially 
in  view  of  personnel  problems  ot  today.  The 
Elsenhower  administration  has  ccoislstently 
planned  for  modo'n  weapons  systems,  strat- 
egy and  transportation  devices  to  greatly 
increase  the  combat  strength  of  fighting 
units. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  done  much 
to  accelerate  research  and  development  on 
a  scale  which  would  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenaie  In  the  modem  arms  race.  An  Assistant 
Secretary   of  Defense  was  provided  for  re- 


*  Bouse  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  19«1, 
n,  p. 370. 

<  Drtunmond,    Roacoe,    Washlngtoo    Post, 
Apr.  3, 19«0. 

*  Taylor,  MarweU,  op.  clt..  p.  ISl. 
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will  take  place  in  1961  of  the  Davy  Crockett 
(man-carried,  nuclear  capable  rocket  for  the 
use  of  frontline  troops).  Little  John  rocket 
(lightweight  and  air  transpm'table)  and  Ser- 
geant missile  (larger  and  longer-range). 
Initial  procurement  of  the  Redeye  Is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  fiscal  1961  budget,  with  that 
pco-table  missile  earmarked  for  the  defense 
of  forces  in  the  field  against  low-flying  air- 
craft. Finally,  new  deliveries  in  the  com- 
ing year  will  increase  Inventory  of  the  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missile,  providing  field  forces 
with  a  mobile  defense  against  aircraft  and 
air-breathing  missiles. 

Small  arms  modernisation  has  been  accel- 
erated to  the  point  where  the  Army  will 
receive  some  180,000  new  M-14  NATO-stand- 
ard 7.12  millimeter  rifles  and  15,000  7.62 
millimeter  machine  g^uns  in  1961,  with  the 
budget  also  allowing  for  procurement  of 
another  130,000  rlfies  and  12,000  machine 
guns.  Acquisition  of  surveillance  drones, 
modern  helicopters,  and  the  Mohawk  turbo- 
prop observation  aircraft  will  allow  for  great- 
er battlefield  surveillance,  while  procurement 
of  the  lightweight  M-113  armored  person- 
nel carrier,  two  types  of  Improved  helicop- 
ters, and  the  Caribou  transport  aircraft, 
along  with  21.500  trucks,  tractors  and  Jeeps, 
will  enhance  greatly  tactical  mobility. 

A  few  years  back,  constant  criticism  was 
heard  of  the  World  War  II  vintage  taiikA  and 
artillery  still  in  use  by  the  Army.  During 
fiscal  1961  alone,  720  new  M-60  tanks  armed 
with  105  millimeter  high  velocity  guns  and 
equipped  with  a  longer  range  diesel  engine 
will  be  delivered,  while  the  new  budget  pro- 
vides for  a  continuation  of  this  procurement 
along  with  first  procurement  purchasing  of 
a  new  family  of  self-propelled  artillery  pieces. 

In  addition  to  this,  action  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  fiscal  1961  added  some 
$307  million  to  the  Army  modernization 
program,  which  will  allow  the  Army  to  pro- 
cure additional  quantities  of  the  new  M-14 
rifle  together  with  ammunition  for  the  rifle 
and  the  new  7.62  nrllllmeter  machine  gun, 
600  additional  armored  personnel  carriers. 
300  additional  battle  tanks  with  supporting 
ammunition  and  fire  control  equipment,  ad- 
ditional artillery  pieces  with  necessary  sup- 
porting equipment  and  ammunition,  over 
6,000  additional  Davy  Crockett  weapon 
systems  and  13.000  additional  115  milli- 
meter chemical  rockets  and  multiple 
launchers."  " 

NAVT 

The  complexity  of  Navy  modernization 
was  best  expressed  by  Admiral  Burke,  who 
stated  that  "we  are  going  from  props  to  Jets, 
from  oil  burners  to  nuclear  reactors,  from 
subsonic  to  supersonic,  from  "lUT  to  nuclear 
weapons,  from  conventional  shells  to  mis- 
siles, from  atmosphere  to  space."  >* 

Specific  examples  of  Navy  modernization 
Include  the  commissioning  of  the  Nautilus 
In  1955 — bringing  a  new  age  of  ship  propxil- 
slon.  Since  then  nuclear  power  has  been 
used  whenever  combat  advantages  Justify 
the  additional  cost,  as  in  the  use  of  nuclear 
aircraft  carriers.  Cruisers  and  submarines 
have  been  equipped  with  the  Regulus  I,  a 
surface-to-surface  we{^x>n,  and  more  recent 
Improvements  of   that  missile. 

The  1960  operational  status  of  the  Polaris 
submarine  means  that  our  vessels  can  carry, 
submerged  In  the  ocean  depths,  16  Tr>iMti«»i| 
each  capable  of  destroying  a  good-sized  city. 
It  is  relatively  invulnerable  to  ICBM  attack 
and  thus  forms  a  great  part  of  our  retaliatory 
capability.  While  original  proposals  were 
geared  to  progressive  expansion  of  our 
Polaris  force  at  a  minimum  rate  of  3  per 
year,  recent  modifications  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Department  of  Defense  have  led 
to  an  expanded  Polaris  program,  completely 


"  House  Defense  Committee  Report,  fiscal 
year  1961,  p.  54. 

"  Department  of  Defense  News  Release, 
No.  353-56,  Apr.  17.  1956. 
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financing  14  submarines  and  partially  financ- 
ing 7,  and  thus  providing  for  a  21-subma- 
rlne  program  which  will  add  336  Polaris 
missiles  to  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
United  States. 

In  propulsive  power,  the  Albacore-type 
submarine  with  a  hull  designed  for  mini- 
mum underwater  resistance  has  meant  that 
Its  speed  and  maneuverability  under  water 
Is  greater  than  anything  that  we  have  had 
before.  When  combined  with  nuclear- 
propulsion  power,  a  new  field  has  been 
opened  up  for  naval  vessels  to  operate  under 
water.  Present  emphasis  In  the  Navy  Is  on 
antisubmarine  warfare.  Secretary  Thomas 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  1956  that  "this  problem  receives  our 
highest,  our  best,  and  our  constant  atten- 
tion."" The  House  took  this  problem  most 
serlotisly  as  well,  adding  $321  million  to  the 
defense  budget  for  fiscal  1961  for  ASW  In 
financing  three  nuclear  attack  submarines, 
two  destroyer  escort  vessels,  and  financing 
further  high  priority  research  efforts  In  this 
field. 

It  is  fairly  evident  that  House  action  In 
adding  some  one-half  billion  dollars  to  the 
Navy  modernization  and  development  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1961  takes  note  of  the  Im- 
portance of  seapower  and  control  of  the  seas 
during  any  future  general  or  limited  war. 
The  $293  million  saved  by  their  deletion  of 
an  aircraft  carrier  which  had  been  requested 
may  still  be  reversed  by  Senate  action,  and 
most  of  those  who  view  the  Polaris  and  car- 
rier as  complementary  units  feel  that  both 
are  needed  even  In  times  of  nuclear  wars. 

AXE    FORCE 

While  the  Army  has  Increased  battlefield 
mobility  and  capability,  the  Air  Force  has 
achieved  a  similarly  spectacular  change  and 
adjustment  in  the  art  of  warfare.  "In 
adaptation  of  Jet  power  to  produce  higher 
speeds  and  altitudes,  development  of  air  re- 
fueling to  make  two-way  intercontinental 
operations  feasible,  and  greatly  Improved 
weapons  systems  In  the  field  of  strategic  air 
warfare,  modernization  of  the  Air  Force  has 
been  especially  significant. ■• 

In  1953.  our  strategic  retaliatory  forces 
consisted  of  propeller-driven  B-36's  and 
some  medium-range  B-47's.  Today  the  B- 
36's  have  been  replaced  by  B-52  Jets,  and 
supersonic  B-58's  are  augmenting  our  B-47 
striking  power.  Since  the  feasibility  of 
lightweight  nuclear  warheads  became  evi- 
dent in  early  1954.  thousands  of  smaller  land 
and  carrier-based  aircraft  also  acquired  a 
nuclear  capability. 

Our  long-range  bombers  are  supported  by 
a  fieet  of  refueling  tanker  aircraft,  and  are 
being  equipped  with  Hound  Dog  alr-to-sur- 
face  missiles  which  can  be  launched  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  their  targets.  When  the 
Sidewinder  comes  into  operation,  this  dis- 
tance can  be  approximately  doubled.  Thus 
planes  can  disorganize  defenses  from  a  dis- 
tance, come  in  with  safety,  and  perform  their 
missions  still  carrying  a  payload  several  times 
greater  than  an  Atlas  missile. 

Research  and  development  continue  on  the 
B-70  prototype  program.  Problems  of  large 
airframes  and  propulsion  systems  at  Mach 
3  (three  times  the  speed  of  sound)  are  now 
being  explored  with  future  consideration  of 
this  plane  as  a  weapons  system,  though  many 
doubt  Its  advantage  over  the  B-58  against 
the  ground  defenses  of  1965,  1967,  or  1968. 
when  varied  estimates  have  been  made  as  to 
the  operational  date  of  such  a  system.  By 
1965.  as  well,  fovu  systems  of  ICBM's  will  be 
operational,  thus  raising  the  Issue  of  wea- 
pons systems  competition  and  duplication. 

Air  Force  modernization  also  looks  to 
the  future.  Besides  expansion  of  forces 
equipped  with  the  Atlas,  Titan  and  even- 
tually the  Minuteman  ICBM,  a  progressive 
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buildup  to  three  VTlngs  is  planned  for  forces 
eqxiipped  with  the  B-68  supersonic  bomber. 
Our  mix  of  Matador-Mace  missile  squadrons 
will  go  completely  to  the  Mace  missile  by 
1963,  completing  the  operational  setup  of 
four  squadrons.  It  should  be  noted  that 
tbe  Mace  missile  by  far  exceeds  the  total 
explosive  ix>wer  expended  against  all  Axis 
military  targets  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II. 

Thus  we  see  that  today  an  intensive  pro- 
gram Is  under  way  to  expand  and  improve 
all  elements  presently  giving  us  superiority 
over  the  Russians,  while  progressing  through 
the  research  stage  on  new  projects  to  con- 
tinue this.  In  research  and  development  as 
in  procurement,  the  most  modern  and  effec- 
tive techniques  and  equipment  possible  are 
being  provided  for  our  Armed  Forces  here 
and  abroad. 

U.S.    CONTINENTAL    DEFENSE 

Obviously,  the  first  line  of  U.S.  continental 
defense  is  the  deterrence  of  war  through  a 
strong  retaliatory  force  capable  of  discour- 
aging aggression.  An  aggressor  seeking  to 
destroy  the  United  States  would  first  need  to 
Insure  that  we  could  not  retaliate  with  force 
great  enough  to  cripple  his  own  warmaklng 
potential.  Through  our  primary  goals  of  de- 
fense policies,  we  seek  to  assure  a  strong  de- 
terrent which  will  make  continental  defense 
an  unneeded  luxury. 

However,  for  several  reasons,  the  United 
States  finds  it  necessary  to  develop  a  strong 
continental  defense  system,  both  now  and 
in  the  future.  For  one  thing,  the  usual  as- 
sumption is  that  we  will  never  be  an  Inten- 
tional aggresFor,  making  it  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  our  defense  can 
soften  blows  to  the  point  where  we  could 
develop  and  deliver  a  devastating  counter- 
attack. Also,  the  fact  Is  that  the  first  nation 
that  develops  a  highly  effective  defense 
against  aircraft  and  missile  attacks  would 
thus  have  the  ability  to  threaten  war  with- 
out fear  of  major  retaliation. 

This  may  be  an  impossibility,  due  to  the 
initiative  possessed  by  the  offensive  in  both 
technologicnl  development  and  choice  of  the 
time,  plare  and  method  of  attack.  At  any 
rate,  many  now  feel  that  there  is  a  jjossi- 
bility  of  a  weapons  system  to  deal  with 
ICBM's,  even  though  these  experts  doubt 
mastery  of  such  a  system.  Certainly  the 
potential  loss  to  the  United  States  through  a 
missile  attack  is  so  great  that  any  measures 
to  try  to  alleviate  the  damage  from  such  an 
attack  are  worth  while.  General  Partridge, 
the  commander  In  chief  of  CONAD,  stated  in 
1956  that,  if  air  defenses  were  strong  enough, 
losses  to  an  enemy  trying  to  get  through 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  other  than  mere 
fear  of  retaliation.  It  must  be  borne  In 
mind,  however,  that  he  was  speaking  pri- 
marily about  manned  bombers  and  defenses 
against  them,  though  many  feel  our  greatest 
threat  is  currently  still   from  this  source.'^ 

While  the  search  for  antlgravity  screens, 
antimissile  beams,  and  antimissile  missiles 
goes  on  in  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  United  States  has  also  tried  to 
combine  the  elements  of  continental  defense 
tinder  one  master  plan.  Establishment  of 
the  CONAD  (Continental  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand) has  led  to  a  vast  complex  of  radar 
warning  nets  stretching  across  the  northern 
edge  of  the  continent  and  extending  down 
across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  approaches. 
One  BMEWS  (ballistic  missile  early  warning 
system)  station  will  be  In  operation  during 
calendar  1960  and  another  next  year.  Giving 
us  warning  of  ballistic  missiles  on  their 
way  toward  us  will  permit  us  to  launch  a 
retaliatory  strike.  Long-range  radars  will  be 
able  to  detect  an  enemy  ICBM  at  about  the 
midpoint  of  Its  trajectory.  The  MIDAS  early 
warning  system,  under  accelerated  develop- 
ment, would  be  able  to  detect  enemy  ICBM's 
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at  "blast-off"  time,  thus  giving  us  30  minutes 
warning  instead  of  16,  enabling  a  very  large 
part  of  our  bomber  and  missile  forces  to  be 
on  the  way  with  counterstrike  force.  The 
evaluation  and  coordination  of  information 
secured  from  various  aspects  of  our  con- 
tinental defense  system  by  SAGE  (semiauto- 
matic ground  environment)  has"  increased 
the  capability  of  our  air  defense  system 
by  a  factor  of  something  like  5  or  10. 

If  a  manned  aircraft  attack  should  come, 
nuclear-capable  surface-to-air  missiles,  such 
as  the  Nike-Hercules  and  Bomarc,  as  well 
as  all-weather  supersonic  interceptors  armed 
with  alr-to-alr  missiles  (some  with  atomic 
warheads)  all  stand  ready  to  repel  the  at- 
tack. In  the  case  of  missiles,  of  cotirse,  the 
problem  has  been  accented.  In  efforts  to  de- 
velop an  effective  ICBM  defense,  development 
work  has  been  under  way  for  some  time  on 
the  Nike-Zeus  system,  as  well  as  on  the 
Bomarc  B  and  advanced  Defender  project, 
which  tries  to  explore  detection,  warning, 
tracking,  discrimination,  and  destruction  of 
missiles  on  a  new  basis. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Army  established  an 
aggressive  antimissile  program."  under  their 
resix)nsibility  for  point  defense  as  contrasted 
with  the  Air  Force  area  defense  concept. 
Through  fiscal  1961.  over  $1  billion  has  been 
provided  for  our  most  advanced  effort  for 
an  effective  antimissile  defense.  As  of  now, 
many  problems  remain.  A  range  of  only  75 
nautical  miles  Is  provided,  thus  creating  the 
need  for  Nike-Zeus  installations  in  great 
numbers.  Prospects  of  the  Nlke-Zeus.  to 
some,  look  brightest  as  far  as  spot  defense 
of  a  relatively  few  vital  targets  from  a  rela- 
tively primitive  missile  attack." 

Since  Nlke-Zetis  relies  on  the  same  general 
concepts  of  active  terminal  defenses  as  does 
the  Nike -Hercules,  skepticism  has  been 
aroused  as  to  Its  effectiveness  against  swarms 
of  warheads  approaching  targets  at  speeds  of 
250  miles  per  minute  along  with  confusing 
and  disrupting  devices."  Though  the  Army 
requested  $1.5  billion  for  Nlke-Zeus  for  fiscal 
1961.  it  was  cut  to  research  and  development 
money  of  $302  million  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  CThlefs.  a  difference  of  over  $1.2  billion.'" 
To  go  into  production  at  this  time  was 
thought  impossible  by  these  experts  along 
with  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

O.  M.  Gale,  Special  Assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  stated  In  a  letter  of  April 
19.  1960,  that  "we  still  don't  know  whether 
this  system  is  really  going  to  work,  and  if  It 
does  work,  whether  It  will  work  well  enough 
to  justify  the  investment  of  the  $15  billion 
or  more  that  would  be  required.  It  seems 
prudent  to  withhold  our  decision  until  our 
problems  are  licked." 

However,  as  stated  previously,  we  must 
continue  to  try  to  find  a  defensive  counter 
to  actual  and  potential  offensive  threats,  as 
"desperate  and  disastrous  consequences  could 
accrue  to  the  side  whose  opponent  first  pro- 
duced a  highly  effective  aircraft  and  missile 
defense."  " 

Besides  early  warning  systems  and  supple- 
mentary 15-  and  30-mlnute  alerts,  and  over 
and  above  the  need  for  active  defense  against 
bombers  and  missiles  alike,  the  administra- 
tion has  concentrated  to  date  on  so-called 
passive  defenses  such  as  hardening  and  dis- 
persal of  our  retaliatory  weapons  and  civil 
defense  policies  to  more  or  less  harden  our 
population  In  an  organized  fashion  in  under- 
ground shelters. 


>"  Ibid.,  p.  254. 

'■Ibid.  p.  726. 

'"  Johns  Hopkins,  op.  clt.,  p.  70. 

"•  Burgess,  Eric,  "The  Anti-Mlssile  Missile — 
A  Myth."  Interavla,  XIV.  Nov.  2,  1954,  170-2. 

«>  House  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1961, 
n.  p.  498. 

«'  Johns  Hopkins,  op.  clt..  p.  70. 
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We  plan  to  expand  forces  equipped  with 
▲Uaa  mlralles  to  a  total  of  13  aquadrona  by 
ig«S.  AU  but  the  first  of  ttuss  aquadrona 
wUI  be  hardened  in  underground  aites  and 
dlaperMd.  In  1961.  forces  equipped  with 
the  Titan  ICBM  wlU  become  <H>erational. 
with  that  force  built  up  to  14  squadrons 
sometime  in  1963,  all  In  hardened  bases. 
When  "In-sllo"  launched  capabilities  and 
storable  fuels  are  added  to  the  Titan,  we 
will  b<i  even  better  in-epared  to  meet  the 
threat  of  a  sudden  enemy  ICBM  attack. 

Recent  administration  action  Included 
planning  for  12  missiles  on  launchers  at  each 
of  the  last  6  Atlas  squadrons  rather  than 
the  previously  planned  9.  One  reason  why 
this  is  important  is  the  subsequent  raising 
of  the  number  of  attacking  missiles  required 
for  the  destruction  of  our  retaliatory  force. 
Murphy  estimated  in  April  1959.  that  if  the 
Soviets  attained  an  ICBM  of  high  reliability 
(less  than  2  miles  accxiracy)  and  a  2 -mega- 
ton warhead  by  1962.  at  least  13  such  mis- 
siles would  have  to  be  launched  at  a  hard- 
ened ICBM  site  to  provide  a  90-percent  prob- 
ability of  its  destruction;  or  a  salvo  of  1.600 
missiles  to  destroy  the  then -programmed  U.S. 
force  of  110  Titan  hardened  and  dispersed 
missiles.  With  a  missile  accuracy  of  only  3 
miles  by  1962,  the  total  number  required  to 
take  out  the  Titan  force  would  increase 
to  6.000.-'  Recent  expansion  of  planned  At- 
las and  Titan  squadrons  would  raise  that 
number  to  a  figure  even  farther  from  the 
scope  of  reality. 

The  administration  has  been  careful  to 
disperse  and  harden  Atlas  and  Titan  squad- 
rons rather  than  merely  to  try  to  match 
numbers  with  the  Soviet.  A  large  number 
of  cumbersome  first-generation  ICBM's,  es- 
pecially if  deployed  in  fixed,  unprotected  po- 
sitions above  groiind.  is  hardly  the  answer 
to  the  problem,  and  would  expose  the  mis- 
sile to  easy  destruction  by  enemy  ICBM's. 

Thus  we  will  concentrate  on  second-gen- 
eraUon.  solid-fuel  ICBM's  like  the  Mlnute- 
nmn.  which  will  be  moved  around  the  United 
States  on  railroad  cars,  and  which  will  be 
capable  of  survival  even  when  deployed  in 
fixed,  but  well-dispersed  and  hardened,  un- 
derground sites.  Starting  in  1963,  forces 
equipped  with  the  Mlnuteman  ICBM's  will 
become  operational,  and  some  hint  that  it 
may  be  much  sooner  than  this. 

Our  mix  of  continental  defense  compo- 
nents were  further  implemented  by  action 
of  the  House  Defense  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee this  year.  Funds  were  provided 
In  the  bill  for  both  the  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  system,  to  detect  and  track  missiles 
once  they  are  well  on  the  way  to  targets; 
and  for  the  Midas  early  warning  system  to 
provide  almost  Instantaneous  warning 
through  a  satellite  project  to  detect  mass 
missile  launching.  The  conimlttee  provided 
extra  funds  for  the  Midas,  Samos,  and  Dis- 
coverer sptice  projects.  On  May  34,  1960,  a 
Midas  test  satellite  was  orbited  and  drew  at- 
tention as  a  "spy  satellite"  in  light  of  the 
then-recent  U-2  spy  plane  incident. 

The  committee  provided  an  increase  in 
airborne  alert  funds,  not  for  the  piirpose 
of  instituting  such  an  alert,  but  for  "the 
procurement,  storage,  and  distribution  of  the 
extra  engines,  spare  part  stocks  and  supplies 
that  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  ac- 
celerated rate  of  aircraft  operation  should  it 
become  necessary.™ 

Re-evaluation  of  the  air  defense  program 
by  the  Air  Force  and  Department  of  Defense 
in  February  1960.  resulted  in  a  voluntary  re- 
duction of  8381.1  million  in  funds  for  the 
Bomarc-B  program.  Further  reductions 
were  instituted  by  the  committee,  which 
were  applied  In  the  amount  of  $215  million 
to    fighter    planes    as    replacements   for   Bo- 


» Murphy.  Charles.  "The  fcnbattled  Mr. 
McKlroy,"  Fortune.  Apr.  1959.  p.  147. 

■House  defense  report,  fiscal  year  1961. 
p.  13. 


marc  m^allea.    Combined  with  continued  re- 
search on  the  Bomarc  and  Nike-Zeua,  the 
procureBfent  of  an  additional  two  squadrons 
fighter  aircraft,  fully  equipped  and 
operation,  establishes  a  much  more 
move  "from  the  standpoint  of  an 
defense  posture."**     Added  to  this. 
are   the   consistent   efforts   being 
the  OCDM  and  other  groups  to  in- 
airareness  and  adequacy  of  civil  de- 
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Hopkins'  report  concludes  that   "a 
of    national   security   is   likely 
an  objective  unattainable  by  mlll- 
during  the  next  decade."  "    How- 
will  continue  to  emphasize  research 
t  bis  end.  and  meanwhile  will  depend 
^illty  to  deter  an  enemy  from  using 
weapons,  destroying  them  be- 
can  be  used,  and  protecting  our 
power  by  the  dispersal.  multlpU- 
ind    mobilization    of    our    weapons 
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OF  THI  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DETENSE 


definite  at  the  outset  of  the  Eisen- 

a^mlnistration  that  something  would 

about  the  poor  organizational  setup 

Establishment.     The  National 

Act  of  1947  had  added  the  will  of 

toward  a  degree  of  unification,  but 

resi|lted  In  a  unique  compromise  of  a 

agency  coordinating  separate  exec- 

de|>artments.     Amendments  In  1949  at 

o\ir  National  Military  Estab- 

Into  an  executive  department  and 

Secretary  of  Defense  more  control 

departments  and  more  assistance 

an  Under  Secretary  and  Comptroller. 

over  the  roles  and  missions  of  the 

forces  continued  even  after  the  Key 

Newport  agreements.     Extent  of 

operations,  size  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

of  the  atc«nlc  bomb,  controversies 

advocates  of  the  B-36  and  of  the 

and  subsequent  questions  over 

duplications  in  the  fields  of  antl- 

gulded  missiles  and  the  IRBM  led  to 

which    exploded    far    beyond    the 
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memorandum  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
November  26,   1956,  angered  some 
many  of  the  interservice  dis- 
:  iased  on  previous  statements  of  mls- 
on  9  years  of  operating  experience 
National  Secturlty  Act  of  1947,  It 
and  Interpreted  roles  and  missions 

higher  degree. 

defense,  for  example,  the  Army  was 

responsibility    for    point    defense 

appropriate  missiles  such  as  the  Nlke- 

Talos)    while  the   Air   Force   was 

responsible  for  area  defense  ( Including 

system ) .     Operational  employ- 

the  IRBM  was  left  to  the  Navy  and 

for  sea  and  land  systems,  respec- 

^hich  served  to  end  the  duplication 

ir  and  Thor  development  up  to  that 

paved  the  way  for  successful  work 

Solaris  project.    Finally,  the  directive 

between    the    battlefield    air 

of  the  Army   (observation,  liaison, 

transportation,  etc.)  and  the  airlift, 

reconnaissance,  and  combat  air  sup- 

1]  Kjnslbllities  of  the  Air  Force."    These 

eliminated  many  duplications  and 

the  way  ahead  for  more  sure  devel- 

In  the  future. 

however,     continued    over 

as  tactical  air  support,  the  ade- 

the  airlift  for  Army  ground  forces, 

missiles,  control  of  IRBM's,  and 

Versus  land-baaed  aviation,  much  of 

by  elements  that  resulted  from  the 

)f  many  to  accept  the  new  order. 

to  bring   into   clearer,   sharper 


p.  14. 


'  Johi  s  Hopkins,  op.  clt..  p.  80. 
>  Donnelly,  op.  dt..  p.  M. 


focus  the  need  for  new  legislation  spelling 
out  details  of  a  more  effective,  reorganized 
Department  of  Defense. 

Launching  of  the  Soviet  sputnik  served  to 
bring  matters  to  a  head,  as  did  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub- 
conunittee  on  January  37.  1958.  which  called 
for  reorganization  to  prevent  duplications; 
complex,  unrealistic  civilian  controls;  and 
interservice  rivalry  against  the  public 
Interest." 

On  April  3.  the  President  offered  Congress 
a  plan  for  defense  reorganization  that  would 
unify  strategic  planning,  form  our  fighting 
forces  Into  unified  commands,  streamline 
military  command  channels,  give  the  Joint 
Chiefs  professional  military  assistance,  and 
expand  control  by  the  Secretary  cf  Defense 
over  research  and  development.  Among  the 
specific  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  Included  several  Executive 
actions  as  well  as  legislation  to  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  full  unity  of  our  commands, 
remove  limits  on  the  size  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
remove  the  restriction  on  voting  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  remove  any 
statutory  authority  vesting  responsibility 
for  military  operations  in  officials  other 
than  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  eliminate 
provisions  for  separate  administration  of 
the  military  departments  and  reduce  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  in  number  from  nine 
to  seven." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  request  Included  mostly 
negative  things,  while  his  Executive  orders 
were  aimed  at  strengthening  and  broaden- 
ing in  a  positive  way.  His  specific  legisla- 
tion was  Introduced  as  HJi.  11958  and  S. 
3649,  while  H.R.  IIOOI.  on  the  other  hand, 
expressed  the  views  of  Chairman  Vinson  and 
two  other  members  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conunittee.  Differences  between 
proposals  concentrated  around  the  powers 
to  be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
separate  entities  of  the  military  depart- 
ments, and  the  type  of  military  staff  to  be 
furnished  the  Secretary  of  Defense."  To 
some,  the  issue  devolved  into  a  fundamental 
checks-and-balances  problem.  The  result- 
ing legislation  was  a  compromise,  but  a 
forward -moving  one. 

The  President  got  much  of  what  he  had 
requested,  but  Congress  gave  in  most  reluc- 
tantly on  points  hinting  at  transfer  of  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  legislative 
branch,  or  at  weakening  of  the  ties  of  the 
separate  services.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  strengthened  In  many  ways:  for  exam- 
ple, the  services  did  not  have  to  be  sepa- 
rately administered  but  had  to  be  separately 
organized.  However,  Congress  did  not  ce- 
peal  section  202(a)  (6)  of  the  NaUonal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1947  which  permitted  any  serv- 
ice SecreUry  or  Chief  of  Staff  to  present  to 
Congress  any  suggested  recommendation — 
an  avenue.  Incidentally,  which  General 
Taylor  never  chose  to  use,  despite  its 
availability. 

Provisions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958  »  plus  the  direc- 
tive issued  by  Secretary  McElroy  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1958,  put  into  effect  several  changes 
coordinating  and  tightening  our  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. In  hearings  held  on  the  de- 
fense budget  In  each  House  during  the  early 
months  of  1960,  Secretary  Gates,  General 
Twining,  and  other  top  Defense  Department 
officials  expressed  cautioiis  satisfaction  over 
early  experiences  with  the  new  organization, 
tuid  announced  no  requests  for  changes  at 
that  time,  preferring  to  let  the  new  law  aiMl 
directives  operate  for  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore offering  new  suggestions.  This  is  in 
sharp   contrast  to  the  suggestions  of  some 


"  Senate  inquiry,  pp.  3420-30,  p<ul  8. 

"  See  House  Document  366,  85th,  Sd. 

»  Donnelly.  Defense  Policies  in  1058,  p.  51. 

»  Public  Law  85-600. 
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who  would  change  the  new  establishment  be- 
fore the  new  ideas  were  given  adequate 
testing. 

One  result  of  the  1968  reorganisation  was 
a  greater  accent  on  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  with  the  — tabltahmiimt  oi  thm 
office  of  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  as  the  principal  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  given  a  staff  similar  in  organ- 
ization to  that  of  the  unified  commanders 
Instead  of  the  old  system  of  committees, 
groups,  and  working  teanu.  Thus  the  cum- 
bersome command  system  has  been  chan- 
neled into  a  direction  which  would  leave  the 
JCS  to  deal  with  matters  of  command  and 
would  leave  support  and  administration  to 
the  military  departments.  Formation  of 
ARPA  (Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency) 
and  creation  of  a  Director  of  Guided  Missiles 
showed  the  emphasis  on  space  and  the  at- 
tempts to  eliminate  previous  duplication  on 
missile  and  rocket  projects. 

As  is  usual  with  such  orders  and  laws, 
some  were  convinced  that  the  diange  had 
gone  too  far.  and  many  felt  that  there  still 
remained  too  much  rivalry  and  too  little 
coordination.  In  retrospect,  it  seems  that 
the  resulting  changes  were  most  beneficial 
and  marked  a  true  legislative  process  com- 
promise wherein  executive  and  legislative 
differences  resulted  In  functional  effects. 
Donnelly  states  that  the  result  was  to 
"amend  the  original  Key  West-Newport 
agreements  to  bring  them  into  consonance 
with  the  latest  concepts  and  laws  for  organ- 
izing and  Insuring  our  national  defense." " 
This  major  change  is  over  and  above  the 
usual  improvements  In  defense  financing, 
procurement  policies,  fiscal  policies,  and  na- 
tional stockpiling,  which  have  gone  on 
through  the  entire  admlntstratlcm. 

Criticisms  continued,  however.  General 
Taylor  has  particularly  suggested  changes  in 
his  "Uncertain  Trtmapet,"  despite  his  favor- 
ably worded  testimony  on  the  Defense  Re- 
organization Act  of  1968."  However,  all  his 
suggestions  would  interpose  more  persons 
and  committees  between  levels  of  present 
administration,  or  would  change  the  defense 
organization  which  has  not  as  yet  been  given 
an  adequate  test. 

Secretary  Gates  has  already  put  into  prac- 
tice several  improvements  in  organization 
by  gradual  implementation,  though  in  of- 
fice less  than  a  year.  Other  suggestions, 
less  earth  t>'*^<"g  than  General  Taylor's 
but  perhaps  sounder  in  practical  effect,  have 
been  offered.  Most  experts  recognize  the 
need  for  a  sort  of  review  board  to  choose 
ultimate  priorities  and  budgetary  guidelines 
on  a  level  separated  from  control  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or 
congressional  pressures.  However,  to  place 
such  a  board  in  the  chain  of  command,  as 
would  Taylor,  merely  would  lead  to  mora 
confusion  and  diaorganlzation.  as  well  as  the 
ptrobabillty  of  added  duplication  of  author- 
ity and  revonslbUity. 

Speaking  before  tha  Electronics  Induatrles 
AsaoolaUoa  "Defooa*  Market  Planning  Sem- 
inar" in  Washington.  IXC,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Defenae  Approprlationa  8ub- 
oommlUee.  Repr— ntatlve  C^aau>  B.  Foaa, 
Ja..  suggMttad,  among  ottMr  thhaga,  "the 
establiahaaant,  by  leglalatloB  U  necessary,  of 
an  Independent  and  continuing  National  De- 
fense Planning  Oroup.  irtiVch  would  encom- 
pass or  have  within  it  knowUdgaatole  repre- 
sentatives from  Induatry,  from  the  executive, 
and  military  braoctaea  d  the  Govemment. 
and    the    legialaUv*."  •■    Others    have    sug- 


*>  Donnelly,  "Defense  PollHee  in  1968."  p. 
55. 

**Se«  hearings.  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  86th,  3d.  book  4.  pp.  6394-6S44. 
especially  statements  on  6331-6333. 

"Weekly  report  of  the  electioaica  Indus- 
try, p.  Oa.  vol.  1«.  No.  la.  Mar.  XL.  1060. 
The  speech  was  given  on  Mar.  15,  1900. 
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geated  that  such  a  group  could  be  part  of 
the   ^t^^w^e  at   the   Joint  Chiefs.    At   any 

rate,  thoughts  such  as  this  and  toeh  as  the 
ideas  of  Secretary  Gates  that  he  take  more 
rebponsibility  in  screening  industry  claims 
in  the  choice  of  products  for  procurement 
and  in  meeting  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  on 
knotty  subjects  and  problems,  are  positive 
steps  in  the  process  of  evolution  of  Defense 
Department  organization  to  the  point  we  are 
all  striving  to  reach. 

With  the  legislative  and  executive  man- 
dates we  have  had  since  1953  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  with  the  suggestions  now  being  of- 
fered for  change  within  these  basic  frame- 
works, we  nuky  be  sure  that  Defense  De- 
partment organization  will  continue  to  keep 
up  with  the  times,  balancing  unification  with 
service  Identification,  and  service  rivalry  in 
its  healthy  aspects  as  against  dui^cation 
and  overlapping  on  the  other. 

us.    MILITART    CAPABILITIES ISSO    AND    BCTOND 

In  summarizing  American  defense  posture 
and  in  comparing  It  with  Soviet  capabilities 
now  and  in  the  future,  it  seems  that  the 
basic  orientation  depends  upon  what  book 
your  Interests  dictate  or  on  what  authority 
you  study.  The  reader  has  the  choice  among 
those  who  criticize  our  defense  policies  to- 
day and  see  a  rosy  picture  from  1964  on; 
those  who  downgrade  both  our  capabilities 
and  our  potentialities;  and  those  who  feel 
our  defense  Is  adequate  as  a  deterrent  to  war 
today  and  that  It  will  be  In  the  measurable 
future. 

A  reason  few  this  difference  in  both  di- 
rection and  shading  of  thinking  about  de- 
fense might  lie  in  the  fact  that  for  un- 
classified details  on  U.S.-Sovlet  comparisooa 
today  the  student  must  roam  far  and  wide. 
Even  classified  estimates  rarely  attempt  pre- 
dictions beyond  the  next  4  or  5  years.**  Vvc- 
haps  the  best  method  of  comparison  would 
be  to  sketch  the  present  capability  of  Ameri- 
can and  Soviet  forces  in  both  general  and 
specific  terms,  and  then  to  detail  as  mudi 
as  possible  new  systems  now  undergoing  re- 
search and  development  in  our  military 
planning. 

AKMT 

The  Soviet  Army  today  Is  composed  of 
roughly  3>4  million  men,  carganiaed  Into 
about  175  line  dlvislona.  On  January  IS, 
1960.  Premier  ELhrushcher  announoed  that 
Russia  would  cut  its  conventional  anned 
force  one- third  as  a  result  of  their  buildup 
In  nuclear  rocket  striking  force.  "Khru- 
shchev set  present  strength  of  the  Soviet 
armed  forces  at  3,623.000  men  and  said  they 
could  be  slashed  by  1,200,000  becauae  of  what 
he  called  Rusaial  growing  rocket  superi- 
ority."" 

Though  the  Soviet  dlvislona  (tank,  me^- 
aniaed,  and  rifle)  range  ta  stee  from  13.600 
to  15,000  men,  not  all  are  maintained  at  full 
strength.  Some  eetijnataa  credit  the  Soviet 
with  60  percent  oombet-ready  dkvlstoiM,  im- 
plying that  combat  would  require  eobatan- 
tial  personnel  augmentation  In  40  percent 
of  these  dlvislona. 

Conunittee  testimony  showed  that  as  of 
November  1,  1058.  BussU  had  178  dlvisiana 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  317.  for  a  total  of  OOS. 
Their  7300,000  men  compare  to  our  6  mil- 
lion free  world  and  allied  etevngtib.  Some 
conunittee  members  were  puaided  as  to  how 
we  could  be  within  3  million  of  Soviet 
strength  with  about  haU  as  many  dlvlalCDS, 
but  the  smaller  size  of  the  Kuasian  divialoB 
coupled  with  the  n\unber  of  skeleton  Soviet 
divisions  were  mentioned  aa  explanattona" 

Further  information  leads  vm  to  beUere 
that  Soviet  ground  forces  have  been  eon- 
pietely  modernised  since  the  end  of  World 


War  II.  Army  sources  claim  that  the  Soviet 
Army  has  on  hand  "modem  material  to  equip 
Its  175  line  divisions  and  to  support  them 
in  eombat.  •  •  •  including  that  reqtiired 
to  fi^t  either  nuclear  or  conventional  wars 
anywhere  on  the  Eurasian  or  Middle  Bast 
landtnftss.  In  quality  they  about  equal  our 
modem  equipment — they  lag  behind  us  in 
some  items,  have  drawn  even  on  some,  and 
surpass  us  in  others. "  General  Twining,  in 
evaluating  the  fighting  strength  and  attack 
superiority  of  the  Soviet,  assured  the  com- 
mittee that  Russia  had  a  sufficient  force  to 
launch  an  attack  and  maintain  it."** 

Soviet  ground  troops  are  supplied  with  a 
group  of  7.62  mm.  small  arms,  the  identical 
caliber  of  weapons  with  which  we  now  equip 
our  own  ground  forces.  Besides  60-ton- 
heavy  tanks  with  122  mm.  guns,  tactical 
amphibious  vehicles  include  16>4-ton  light 
tanks  with  76  mm.  guns,  while  the  T-64 
medium  tank  uses  the  100  mm.  gun.  Of  the 
surface-to-surface  rockets  and  missiles,  the 
Soviets  have  at  least  4,  ranging  from  the 
"Honest  John"  type  rocket  with  a  15-mlle 
range  to  tactical  missiles  with  a  range  of  over 
300  miles." 

There  are  some  problems  the  Russians 
must  meet  in  noiunilltary  fields.  Drinking 
water  barrels,  dishes  being  washed  by  hand, 
men  detached  to  process  cabbage,  and  mili- 
tary men  carrying  firewood  for  stoves  in 
their  barracks  all  do  little  to  conserve  scarce 
manpower." 

Revisions  have  been  made  to  possible  re- 
turn to  the  territorial  s3rstem  of  military 
organization  which  existed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  prior  to  1939.  This  would  mean  that 
the  majority  of  ground  personnel  would  be- 
come pjart-tlme  soldiers — similar  to  our  Re- 
serve or  National  Guard.  TUs,  together  with 
the  proposed  reduction  In  armed  forces, 
shows  graphically  the  personnel  problems  re- 
sulting from  req\ilrements  for  farm  labor, 
problems  of  low  worker  productivity  and  the 
losses  in  male  population  due  to  the 
staggering  ton  of  death  during  World  War  n 
and  the  subsequent  drop  in  the  btrth 
rate." 

As  compared  to  this,  our  Army  needs  are 
substantially  different  from  those  of  the  So- 
viet. We  do  not  need  to  patrol  our  borden 
with  unfriendly  nations,  nor  maintain  con- 
trol of  restless  satellites.  All  our  ground 
force*  are  ntOj  to  resiKmd  to  limited  or 
general  war  demands. 

Our  Army  and  Marine  forcea  ot  1,045XX)0 
are  equipped  with  modem,  mobile  nuclear- 
capable  missiles  in  addition  to  a  complete 
arsenal  of  conventional  wet^;x>ns.  A  good 
portion  of  Oiese  forces  are  deployed  In  ad- 
vance positions  around  the  GommnnlBt  bloc, 
and  are  backed  up  by  ready  forces  In  the 
continental  United  Statea.  and  by  Reaerve 
forcea  ranked  at  their  highest  level  of  readi- 
ness In  peacetime  hlatcry.  Support  by  S  air 
wings  of  the  ICarine  Carpm^  3S  wings  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
by  the  carrler-baaed  aircraft  of  the  Navy  Is 
of  higher  quality  than  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  no  all-weather,  sxipersonlc  fighter- 
bomber  such  as  our  F-106. 

Through  our  alliances  with  other  nations 
of  the  free  world,  we  have  aocesa  to  some 
250  bases,  ami  additional  forces  sudcient  to 
set  the  free  world  strength  at  8  mlUlon  men. 
air  forcea  of  30.000  planes  and  sea  control 
of  2.300  combat  vessels.    Most  estimates  give 


"Bitlmates  of  Soviet  ICBM  capabilities, 
for  example. 

»  UPI  dispatch,  Jan.  13, 1960. 

"House  appropriatlea  defease  hsarings. 
fiscal  year  1960, 1,  pp.  83-34. 


defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1960, 
and  Senate  fiscal  year  1060.  p.  OSS. 

» Ibid..  BDose.  I.  pp.  SS^M. 

"Spssch  by  Bexury  Glass,  OOee  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defoise  (oomptroUer)  at 
KalanMSOO,  MK^..  Mar.  21, 1000. 

•  General  BHyayev,  "Red  Star.**  fall,  1080. 

"Over  M  million  lives  were  lost  as  a  re- 
sult of  World  War  n  in  the  Sortet  Union, 
while  a  loss  of  11  million  oucuired  In  the  age 
group  bora  during  and  shortly  after  World 
War  n. 
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credit  to  the  contribution  of  our  allies  as 
being  far  more  significant  than  that  of  the 
Communist  satellite  armies. 

At  the  end  of  IMl,  our  Army  will  have  14 
divisions  and  25  other  majcnr  units  including 
B  battle  groups,  5  armored  cavalry  regiments 
and  5  missile  commands,  one  battle  group 
and  one  missile  command  more  than 
planned  for  the  end  of  1960.  By  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1961,  there  will  be  about  500  addi- 
tional helicopter  and  100  more  fixed  wing 
aircraft  in  the  active  inventory  as  compared 
to  June  30,  1959." 

Committee  action  coupled  with  adminis- 
tration requests  led  to  "a  substantial  in- 
crease over  the  1960  level  in  Army  aircraft 
procurement  of  such  modem  aircraft  as  the 
Mohawk  (turboprop  observation).  Caribou 
(transport) ,  Iroquois  (utility  helicopter)  and 
Chinook  (helicopter) .  The  bill  will  also  pro- 
vide for  a  versatile  range  of  missile  and 
rocket  weapons  including  the  solid  fuel 
longer  range  Pershing;  the  shorter  range 
Little  John,  Honest  John,  Sergeant  and  La- 
crosse; air  defense  missiles  such  as  the  Nike- 
Hercules,  the  Hawk  and  the  Redeye;  and  the 
Davy  Crockett — a  man-carried  nuclear  weap- 
ons system.  Plnally,  the  recommended 
funds  will  provide  for  significant  quantities 
of  such  modern  equipment  as  the  M-60 
tank.  M-113  armored  personnel  carrier,  a  new 
family  of  self-propelled  howitzers  and  the 
7.63  mm  NATO -standard  family  of  small 
arms."  ** 

'  Additions  of  $307.6  million  to  the  Army 
modernization  will  have  an  effect  traced  In 
the  last  section  of  this  paper.  Recent  ma- 
neuvers at  Fort  Bennlng  with  these  weapons 
Illustrated  the  Importance  and  magnitude 
of  those  weapons  which  will  be  proc\ired 
with  this  sum  over  and  above  procxirement 
contained  in  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  President  for  fiscal  1961. 

The  new  tactical  missiles  and  rockets  com- 
pare well  with  Soviet  prociirement  to  date. 
The  Pershing  range  of  700  miles  more  than 
doubles  the  range  of  the  most  powerful  So- 
viet army  tactical  missile,  while  the  Davy 
Crockett  can  be  fired  In  the  field  by  one  or 
two  men  with  a  range  of  6,500-8,800  yards 
and  a  nuclear  warhead.  Shoulder-fired  ba- 
zooka-type rocket  weapons  like  the  Redeye 
weigh  but  30  pounds  but  meet  Army  re- 
quirements for  use  by  combat  trops  against 
low-flying  aircraft.  The  1,375  pound  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missile  has  a  range  of  32  miles 
and  is  slated  tor  oversea  deployment  by  the 
Army  and  Marine  CcH-pe  and  Is  to  be  sup- 
plied to  our  allies. 

Development  of  futiire  systems  like  the 
Lobber,  Missile  A,  and  Shillelagh  continue 
as  well.  The  latter.  Intended  for  vehicle- 
mounted  \ise  against  armor,  troops,  fortifi- 
cations, etc.,  will  be  a  s\urface-to-surface 
close  support  guided  missile  of  great  promise. 
Also  ahead  are  decisions  to  add  two  Army 
surface-to-surface  and  three  and  one-half 
Army  surface-to-air  missile  battalions  to  our 
oversea  deployment,  with  conversion  of  seven 
other  battalions  from  conventional  to  rocket 
missile  capability. 

In  sununarlzing  the  relative  ground  forces 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
today.  Secretary  Oates  stated  that  "the  So- 
viet Union  clearly  outnumbers  the  United 
States,  but  a  comparison  of  the  ground  forces 
of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  with  those  of  the 
free  ,vorId  allies,  including  the  United  States. 
Is  more  favorable.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
match  the  ground  forces  of  the  opponent  on 
a  unlt-by-unlt  basis.  Our  Army  and  Marine 
Corps  m&ke  substantial  contributions  to  ova 
deterrent  strength.  The  Army  furnishes  an 
Important  part  of  the  shield  forces  In  Curope 
and  Korea  which,  with  U.S.  air  and  naval 
units  In  such  oversea  areas,  provide  ready 
evidence  of  our  willingness  to  contribute  our 


<■  House  defense  report,  fiscal   year   1961, 
p.  39. 

«»Ibld.,  pp.  30-31. 
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is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  United 
is  far  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union 
of  global  naval   i>ower.     For  one 
the  UJ3.S.R.   has   no  aircraft  car- 
they  are  apparently  building  none. 
United  States,  four  new  Forrestal- 
^arriers   have    already   been    commis- 
three  more  are  under  construction, 
the  first  nuclear-jjowered  carrier, 
is  still  a  possibility  in  the  cur- 
b^dgetary  process,  depending  on  Sen- 
We  have  a  24-bour  carrier  task 
both  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
backed  up  by  additional  carriers 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets.     This  is 
to  the  advantage  Russia  would 
they  could  deploy  a  carrier  task  force 
California  and  in  the  Caribbean.     As  it 
carrier  task  force  is  a  means  of  main- 
our military  presence  In  critical  areas 
world  far  from  ovir  own  shores,  while 
surface  fleet  is  more  of  a  defense 
ivlthout  the  capability  of  operation  at 
d  stances  from  home  bases.** 
npclear  power,  the  Soviets  are  estimated 
the  process  of  achieving  the  first  op- 
capability    with    nuclear-powered 
while  we  have  32  nuclear-pow- 
s\lbmarlnes  either  in  commission  or  un- 
cqnstruction.      While    the    Soviet    ice- 
the   Lenin,   is   their    first    nuclear- 
surface   ship,    it    is   in    shakedown 
at    a     time     when     the     U.S.     mix 
the       Savannah.      a      merchant 
^ong  with  a  nuclear-powered  aircraft 
guided   missile   frigate,   and   guided 
cnilser,  all  under  various  degrees  of 
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the  Soviet  Navy   is  the   second 
in  the  world,   having   undertaken   a 
of    naval    expansion    since    World 
to  build  up  to  25  cruisers,  140  de- 
,  400-500  submarines,  and  an  air  arm 
3,500  land-based   aircraft.     Siirface 
tre  losing  their  Importance  in  Soviet 
with  no  carriers  and  a  halt  in  the 
of  cruisers,  though  some  suspect  a 
to  nuclear  cruiser  building.    Re- 
Khrushchev    forecast    that    "in    the 
the  submarine  fleet  is  assuming  great 
and  siirf  ace  ships  can  no  longer 
role  they  played  in  the  past, 
the  free  world  hns  more  than  95  per- 
world  shipping,  these   differing   re- 
led  the  Soviets  to  buUd  400-500 
as  compared  to  oiu*  approximate 
of  120.    This  "sub  gap"  has  caused 
itep  up  efforts  in  antisubmarine  war- 
One-half   the    Soviet    submarines,    it 
be  added,  are  incapable  of  operating  in 
areas,  while  the  others  are  challenged 
Navy,  with  wartime  experience  and 
.    antisubmarine    warfare    operations 
as  including  ASW  capabilities  in  the 
of    almost    every    naval    vessel. 
Permanent  naval  task  groups  now  pro- 
t  raining   for   destroyers,   ASW    carriers 
-killer  submarines.     A  year  a^o, 
Intelligence     informed    Congress    that 
has    slowed    down    their    submarine 
thus  leading  to  the  feeling  that 
wcnUd    construct    new    and    Improved 
submarines  (missile  and/or  nuclear 
n.") 

provided  for  nactd   1961    the   fi- 
of  three  nuclear  attack  sulMnarines 
than  the  original  budget  request) , 
escort  vessels,  and  finance  for 
jrtority   efforts   in   research   of    anti- 
warfare  to  the  tune  of  $321  mil- 
a^ditional  funding.    Inasmuch  as  num- 
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bers  of  submarines  marks  the  only  gap  in 
American  naval  superiority  today,  the  Navy 
is  giving  top  priority  to  antisubmarine  war- 
fare. This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  no  ASW  carriets, 
no  hunter-killer  forces  and  only  limited 
numbers  of  the  specialized  aircraft  needed 
to  detect  and  attack  submarines. 

Introduction  of  several  new  items  of  ASW 
will  take  place  in  the  American  military  In- 
ventory in  fiscal  1961.  These  will  Include 
ASROC,  a  rocket- assisted  torpedo  and  depth 
bomb;  new  sonar  equipment;  the  HSS-2,  a 
new  all-weather  search  helicopter;  the  S2P-3, 
a  carrier-based  ASW  aircraft,  and  Dash,  a 
drone  ASW  helicopter,  all  of  which  should 
be  operational  by  mid-1961. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  advantage  in  the  near 
future  our  Navy  will  have  is  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine missile  force.  The  marriage  of  the 
atomic  submarine  with  the  Polaris  fleet  bal- 
listic missile  promisee  to  give  us  one  of  the 
greatest  deterrent  weapon  systems  yet  de- 
vised, according  to  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Defense."  which  also 
characterized  the  atomic  submarine  with  its 
performance  capabilities  together  with  ad- 
vancements in  armaments  as  "the  most 
formidable  naval  warship  yet  devised."" 

Budget  adjustments  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  April  6,  1960,  led  to 
approval  of  a  Polaris  submarine  program  of 
21,  with  5  fully  funded  in  fiscal  year  1961 
and  7  partially  financed.  This  program, 
added  to  the  9  already  funded,  will  result 
in  an  addition  of  336  Polaris  missiles  to  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  States  as  al- 
ready stated.  While  the  oocnmlttee  recog- 
nized the  capability  for  massive  destruction 
of  the  Polaris  to  be  less  than  the  ICBM's  and 
admitted  that  it  is  a  costly  weapons  system 
($241  million  extra  for  full  funding  rather 
than  partial  funding  of  two  submarines )  and 
that  it  has  not  been  fully  tested  as  yet.  the 
report  called  the  Polaris  weapons  system  "be- 
cause of  its  almost  complete  invulnerabil- 
ity to  enemy  ICBM  attack  and  its  other  ca- 
pabilities, of  great  importance  to  the  na- 
tion's deterrence  in   the   ICBM  era."  • 

Two  Polaris  submarines  will  be  opera- 
tional by  the  end  of  calendar  1960.  and  thus 
it  will  be  possible  to  more  accurately  assess 
their  performance.  Since  Secretary  Gates 
testified  that  "if  the  Polaris  proves  out 
sooner  than  expected,  a  reconsideration  of 
the  program  would  be  undertaken,""  good 
performance  in  the  operational  submarine 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  further  expansion  of 
the  program. 

For  the  near  future,  the  active  fleet  will 
be  maintained  at  a  level  of  817  ships,  of 
which  382  will  be  warships.  In  1961,  the 
Navy  will  receive  from  construction  29  new 
ships  representing  more  tonnage  than  was 
received  in  any  one  year  since  World  War  II. 
Two  Porrestal-type  aircraft  carriers,  the  first 
nuclear-powered  carrier,  9  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  7  glided  missile  frigates  are  in- 
cluded. Heavier  and  more  powerful  modern 
naval  aircraft  are  being  introduced  into  the 
force.  Meanwhile,  Congress  provided  funds 
for  fiscal  1961  to  institute  a  ship-building 
program  of  31  new  ships;  to  continue  the 
fieet  rehabilitation  program  for  14  more 
World  War  II  destroyers;  and  to  procure  ad- 
vanced aircraft  such  as  the  A3J  (supersonic), 
F8U-2N  and  F-4H. 

Significant  missile  procurement  will  con- 
tinue. Included  will  be  fieet  air  defense 
mlBslIes  like  the  Talos,  Terrier  and  Tartar, 
plus  additional  quantities  of  the  air-to-air 
missiles  Sparrow  and  Sidewinder.  As  ex- 
amples of  our  lead  over  Soviet  naval  forces, 
the  Terrier  is  a  good  example — a  solid-pro- 


"  House  defense  report,  fiscal  year  1961, 
p.  15. 

"Ibid. 

"Ibid.,  p.  11. 

"House  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1961, 
I.  p.  9. 
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pellent  surface-to-air  missile,  it  can  be 
launched  from  a  cruiser  and  has  a  range  of 
10  miles,  with  an  advanesd  version  with 
greater  range  in  produetlon.  Ths  Sidewinder 
ia  now  operational  and  has  been  supplied  to 
several  allied  air  forces,  and  features  a  range 
of  op  to  11,000  fest  at  50,000  foot  eleva- 
tion, along  with  aocurate  infrared  heat- 
seeking  guidance.  Devslopmsnt  of  the 
Eagle  long-range  (100  mile  plxis)  air-to-air 
missile  will  some  day  mean  a  new  departure 
since  It  oould  be  launched  from  long,  slow 
patrol  type  aircraft.  The  Corvus  will  serve 
as  an  alr-to-surface  sttuajA-oB  missils  of  su- 
personic speed  and  range  ot  aw  100  miles, 
while  the  Astor,  Subroo  and  Asroc  will  fire 
at  submarines  from  other  submarines  or 
surface  ships. 

As  a  summary  statement  on  U.S.  naval 
fcM-ces  today,  we  turn  to  Admiral  Russell, 
Vice-Chief  of  the  Navy,  who  said  that  "ths 
United  States  has  the  strength  to  maintain 
control  of  the  seas  today.  This  strength 
embraces  a  versatile  and  diversified  capa- 
bility for  limited  and  general  war  on  the 
one  hand,  while  on  the  other  it  permits  a 
selective  demonstratloa  of  strength  in  the 
cold  war  as  may  be  required  in  support  of  our 
national  policies.  Naval  forces,  due  to  their 
mobility  at  sea.  might  comprise  the  major 
residual  capability  following  an  aU-out  nu- 
clear exchange."  ■* 

an  roBcx 

Other  than  the  "missile  gup"  commented 
on  In  the  last  section,  Soviet  aviation  itself 
Includes  but  20.000  modern  aircraft  plus 
about  the  same  number  of  obsolete  planes 
in  reserve.  The  tactical  command  contains 
about  one-half  of  the  total  air  strength,  con- 
tinuing the  traditional  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  ground  combat. 

However,  there  has  been  a  recent  emphasis 
on  long-range  aviation  capability  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  From  a  copy  of  oiur  B-39,  the 
Soviets  have  increased  their  posture  in  this 
field  to  the  point  where  their  strategic 
manned  bomber  foroe  is  second  only  to  our 
own.  Both  their  Badger  (medium  Jet 
bomber)  and  Bison  (heavy  Jet  bomber)  are 
capable  of  delivering  nuclear  weapons. 

Ths  Badger  bas  a  mastmum  speed  of  about 
600  miles  per  hour,  and  an  unref ueled  combat 
range  of  1,500  miles,  while  the  Bison,  of  about 
the  same  speed,  has  a  range  of  about  2,700 
miles.  The  use  of  bombers  as  taixkers  to  de- 
velop refueling  capabilities  has  cut  into  the 
niunber  of  bombers  available  for  long-range 
bombing  missions.*' 

At  one  time.  General  Twining  reported  to 
the  House  Apprt^riations  Subcommittee 
that  by  1969  Russia  oould  have  600-700  long- 
range  bombers.  Reduced  estimates  of  Soviet 
bomber  forces  by  January  1959.  were  ex- 
plained as  either  meaning  that  Russia  had 
experienced  technical  dllBcultles  in  the 
operation  of  these  planes  or  that  the  drop 
was  a  matter  of  policy  in  concentration  on 
other  weapons  such  as  missiles."  Thus  the 
Bison,  with  a  general  performance  somewhat 
similar  to  our  B-53  but  with  a  somewhat 
shorter  range,  has  been  downgraded  in 
Soviet  intentions  as  contrasted  with  capa- 
bilities. 

In  contrast  to  this  picture,  the  United 
SUtes  has  four  to  five  times  as  many  inter- 
continental Jet  bombers  and  somewhat  more 
mediimi  Jet  bombers,  supported  by  a  large 
fleet  of  refueling  tanker  aircraft.  The  UjS. 
long-range  bombers  are  being  equipped 
with  Hound  Dog  alr-to-surface  missiles 
which  can  be  laimched  up  to  600  miles 
away  from  the  target.  This  force  is  manned 
by  experienced  crews,  capable  of  delivering 
night  or  day  with  pinpoint  accuracy  bombs 


n  Senate  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1960. 
p.  194. 

"  Glass,  op.  dt..  p.  IS. 

"  House  defense  hearings,  fiscal  year  1900. 
1, 18-19. 


whose  individual  ezploslvs  power  Is  greater 
than  aU  bombs  dropped  toy  all  toomtosrs. 
enemy  and  Allied,  during  tHe  enttrs  courss  of 
World  War  U. 

We  are  oontiniiing  to  improvs  ths  triad 
and  proved  manned  bombers.  The  bodgsft 
for  fiscal  1961  includes  funds  for  8-68  super- 
sonic medium  bombers,  B-63  H  heavy  bomb- 
ers with  the  new  turbofan  engines,  and  ths 
associated  KC-186  Jet  tanker.  Hotind  Dog 
misBlles  and  QuaU  decoy  missiles  are  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  to  be  carried  by  ths 
B-52's,  improving  greatly  the  penetration 
capabilities   of  our  manned  bomber   force. 

Funds  are  available  to  continue  develop- 
ment work  on  the  B-70,  dssigi^ed  to  fly  at  S 
times  speed  of  sound.  Two  prototypes  of  this 
advanced  bomber  will  be  available  for  fiight 
testing,  so  that  the  Air  Force  will  be  in  a 
position  to  determine  ths  future  course  of 
Its  development.  Many  have  felt  that  the 
$5.5  billion  program  scheduled  for  the 
bomber  to  be  operational  by  1965  was  opti- 
mistic both  in  terms  of  cost  and  time  period, 
especially  in  view  of  its  duplicaticHi  of  four 
strategic  ICBM  systems  and  its  questionable 
advantages  over  the  B-58.  Meanwhile,  the 
B-58  supersonic  bomber  program  to  progres- 
sively being  built  up  to  three  wings.  Pro- 
tected by  the  capabilities  of  airborne  alert, 
the  15-minute  BMEWS  and  Ttaeardb.  on  the 
MIDAS  30-mlnute  system,  a  SAC  nuuined 
bomber  program  will  continue  to  form  a 
major  part  of  our  deterrent  strength. 

A  brief  summary  of  our  futiire  ICBM  eapa- 
blllties  shows  the  Atlas  as  now  operational, 
with  additional  missiles  becoming  opera- 
tional within  the  next  several  months.  The 
Titan  will  be  operational  In  1961,  with  the 
Mlnuteman  sehsduled  to  bs  operational  on 
or  before  June  1963.  Ths  Atlas  will  bs  buUt 
up  to  18  squadrons  and  the  Titan  to  14  by 
196S,  with  aU  but  the  first  fsrw  Atlas  squad- 
rons hardmsd.  Ttie  Minvtsman.  ot  courss. 
procnlses  mobility  rather  than  hardening 
atone,  and  progresslTS  ezpanskm  of  this 
solid-propellant  missils  will  go  on  after  1968. 

Though  the  program  for  the  Air  Force  In 
fiscal  1961  shows  a  rsductloa  ot  2  wings  be- 
cause of  the  phase-out  of  aging  B-i7  medium 
bombers,  the  Houss  subcommittee  feels  tliat 
"total  retaliatory  eapatoiUty  will  continue  to 
grow  despite  this  reduction  as  B^58  medium 
bombers  and  additional  B-aa's  with  their 
Hound  Dog  and  Quail  mtssllee  are  deUwred." 

Delivery  of  the  nuclear-capable  F-106  at- 
tack aircraft  and  more  tactical  missiles,  plus 
procurement  of  760  aircraft,  an  tncrsaas  ot 
200  over  the  quantity  purchased  In  1960.  in- 
sures an  improved  aircraft  program  for  1961. 
Included  are  additional  quantities  ot  the  Im- 
proved B-53  H  heavy  bomber,  the  B-58 
medium  bomber,  the  KC-1S6  Jet  tanker,  all 
already  mentioned,  pltu  ths  supersonic  F- 
105  fighter-bomber,  the  supersonic,  all- 
weather  F-106  interceptor  and  the  C-130  and 
C-135  type  transports. 

Among  the  missiles  still  In  development, 
the  Skybolt  would  double  the  range  pres- 
ently achieved  by  the  Hoimd  Dog,  hurling  at 
hypersonic  speed  1,000  miles  to  Its  target 
from  B-53'8  and  B-68's.  The  Longboiw  has 
now  supplemented  the  Crossbow  as  a  devri- 
opment  antlradar  missile,  designed  to  home 
on  enemy  sites  ss  defense  measures  for  In- 
ccxnlng  U.8.  bombers.  Slam  (supsrsonic 
low-altitude  missile)  will  have  a  range  at 
over  6,000  mUes  under  a  ntielear  ramjet 
power  system  now  being  devHoped. 

Air  Force  comparisons  were  best  sununsd 
up  by  Secretary  Gates,  who  statsd  that 
"manned  bombers  are  still  ths  primary 
means  of  delivering  heavy  nucleai 
in  the  volume  and  with  the  accuracy 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  In  this  oatsgory. 
the  United  States  far  sxcels  ths  U.SJ8JL  Ws 
have  several  times  mors  intercontinental  Jet 
bombers  and  mors  ">^<""'  Jet  bombezs.    Ws 


■*  Houss  dete: 
p.  33. 
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enjoy  a  marked  qualitative  advantage  and 
can  dalm  credit  for  the  most  experienced 
bomber  crews  In  the  worid.  We  are  well 
ahead  ot  the  U.SJSJt.  in  alr-to-alr  refueling 
capahillties,  alr-to-surface  missils  develop- 
ment, and  othsr  Important  air  warfare  tech- 
niqtieB." 

SaSBSBCB  AKD  osTKLoncBrr 

Our  overall  research  and  development 
program  includes  over  t300  million  a  year 
for  projects  assigned  to  the  Advanced  Re- 
search Projects  Agency  (ARPA).  Among 
ARPA  inx)jects  are  Included  ballistic  missile 
defense,  which  takes  up  apinxixlmately  half 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1961;  solid 
propellent  chemistry;  materials  research; 
communications  satellites;  navigation  satel- 
lites and  tradtlng. 

All  services  have  some  spctce  development 
occurring  at  a  rapid  pace,  attempting  to  do 
things  in  space  that  will  permit  the  services 
to  better  do  their  respective  Jobs  on  land,  on 
the  sea  and  In  the  air.  The  Navy,  for  ex- 
ample. Is  taking  over  the  transit  space  sys- 
tem from  ARPA.  as  the  Army  takes  over 
Notus  and  the  Air  Force  Midas,  Samos  and 
Discoverer.  This  Is  in  line  with  the  theory 
that  more  Interest  and  enthusiasm  will  occtir 
where  projecte  are  plsced  in  the  service  that 
has  a  substantial  interest. 

Some  of  the  more  amsKtng  acocmpllsh- 
ments  planned  for  the  future  include  for 
one  the  Navy  Typhon.  which  will  be  effective 
against  submarine-launched  ballistic  mls- 
sllee,  tracking  down  and  shooting  these  mis- 
siles when  they  are  coming  out  of  ttA  sea. 
As  Representative  Flood  said,  it  was  like 
"knocking  down  one*  bullet  with  another 
bullet."  " 

The  Army  has  design-tested  an  armored 
vest  with  a  bslllstlc  collar  to  decrease  neck 
wounds — ^tt  Is  expected  to  reduce  wounds  in 
this  vital  area  by  11  percent  based  on  Korean 
war  experience  figures. 

Meanwhile,  the  Air  Force  will  test  next 
winter  an  ice- Jet  snow  and  ice  removal  ve- 
hicle which  would  not  only  melt  the  lee  and 
snow  on  runways,  but  actually  evi^xjrate  the 
resulting  water. 

In  the  area  of  CBR  warfare  (chemical,  bio- 
logical and  radiological)  appropriations 
have  been  raised  ttxm  gSO  mOllon  in  fiscal 
1980  to  067  million  in  fiscal  1961.  In  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  year  1961  budget.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam BnmmerMMi.  Dcptrty  Commander  for 
Bdenttflc  ActlvltleB.  Researeli  and  Derelop- 
ment  Command,  stoted  that  "with  thto 
budget  we  expect  to  have  in  ths  time  from 
1963  to  1965  a  program  to  give  us  for  defense 
the  following  items:  an  Improved  alarm  for 
the  n^iid  warning  against  ehonlcal  agents; 
▼aoeines  for  defense  against  these  biological 
warfare  agents  where  vaccines  are  known  to 
be  satisfactory  at  the  pi-tsent  time;  and  ws 
expect  to  have  adequate  nerve  gas  treat- 
ment."" 

In  summarising  our  research,  development, 
test  and  evaliiation  at  present.  Dr.  H.  F. 
York,  Director  of  Defenss  Research  and  En- 
gineering, said.  T  believe  ths*  the  RD.T. 
*  E.  program  presently  under  way  and 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1961  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  in  proper  balance  with 
the  other  Important  defense  programs  and 
that  it  is  adequate  to  support  our  national 
military  objectives."  " 

SmUCAXT 

Ftarmsr  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defenss  W. 
J.  McNeil  used  to  graphically  Illustrate  the 
dUferencss  in  our  economy  witfa  Russia  by 
snggesUng  that  we  Imsglns  swapping  our 
economy  with  that  of  ths  Soviet  Dhkn.  At 
present,  this  wauM  entail  our  abandoning 


defenss  hearings,  fiscal  year  1061 

I.  p.  8. 
"Ibid,  VI,  p.  401. 
"  House  dsfmss  hearings,  fiscal  year  1061. 

vi.p.aoa. 

■  Ibid..  VI,  p.  18. 
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ttaree-lUtlis  of  oiir  present  steel  capacity. 
We  would  have  to  destroy  two  out  of  every 
three  hydroelectric  plants  and  get  along  on 
about  one-tenth  our  present  amount  of 
natural  gas.  We  would  rip  up  about  14  of 
every  15  miles  of  paved  hlf^way  and  2 
out  of  very  3  miles  of  railroad  tracks.  We'd 
sink  8  out  of  every  0  oceangoing  ships, 
scrap  19  out  of  every  20  cars  and  trucks,  and 
shrink  our  civilian  air  force  to  a  fraction 
of  Its  present  size.  In  reducing  our  standard 
of  living  to  one-fourth  of  what  we  presently 
enjoy,  we  would  destroy  40  million  television 
sets,  9  out  of  every  10  telephones  and  7 
out  of  every  10  hocnes. 

Kven  If  the  goals  of  the  Soviet  7-year  plan 
are  attained  in  total,  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment, Soviet  economic  capacity  in  1965 
would  still  be  significantly  below  that  of  the 
TTnited  States  today.  Their  crude  steel  ca- 
pacity by  that  year  would  reach  90  million 
tons — our  pre-Korean  level.  Even  conced- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  a  6  percent  growth  rate 
in  gross  national  product  to  our  4.4  per- 
cent, the  gross  national  product  gap  would 
grow  to  $345  billion  (630-285) .  a  rate  of  over 
2  to  1  and  an  absolute  gap  of  over  $90  bil- 
lion In  excess  than  the  difference  today.  In 
light  of  the  close  relationship  between  eco- 
nomic policy  and  miUtary  posture,  the  So- 
viet Union  must  give  great  weight  to  the 
problem  of  alternative  uses  of  limited  re- 
soiirces  in  military  as  In  economic  progress. 
Perhaps  the  best  military  sununary  would 
be  a  similar  exchange  of  military  capabil- 
lUes  with  the  Soviet  Union: 

In  ICBM  production,  we  would  have  an 
operational  ICBM,  but  so  would  the  enemy. 
If  we  went  ahead  with  first -generation 
ICBlirs,  we  would  have  more  in  a  few  years, 
only  to  be  faced  with  successful  enemy  de- 
velopment of  second -generation  ICBM's  and 
submarine  missiles,  flexible  and  reliable. 
These  would  be  moving  into  the  enemy 
arsenal  while  we  still  sought  to  achieve 
mathematical  first-generation  ICBM  su- 
premacy. 

As  previously  recounted,  our  Jet  bomber 
force  woiild  be  faced  with  a  nuclear  force  four 
to  five  times  as  large.  Our  continent,  vir- 
tually defenseless,  would  be  faced  with  enemy 
bomber  forces  operating  from  bases  in  Ber- 
muda, Hawaii,  Alaska,  Venezuela,  and  New- 
foundland. We  would  have  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  power  of  thoiisands  of  fighter 
aircraft,  bombers,  tactical  missiles,  pllotless 
aircraft,  and  IRBM's  at  dozens  of  bases  scat- 
tered through  nearby  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
the  Caribbean  Islands. 

Remember  that  in  air  defense  we  would 
have  a  few  ground-to-air  missiles  civistered 
around  our  metr(HX>lltan  centers  and  else- 
where would  have  only  antiaircraft  guna. 
The  enemy  would  have  a  worldwide  system 
of  radar  warnings,  a  powerful  all-weather 
fleet  of  Jet  interceptors,  substantial  ground- 
to-air  missile  bases  uaA  pmmlalng  devek^- 
ments  In  antimissile  missiles. 

On  the  ground,  lest  we  forget,  we  would 
face  one-fourth  million  nuclear-armed 
enemy  troops  in  Mexico  and  Canada  and 
these  would  be  allied  with  large  and  power- 
ful forces  of  other  nations  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  Our  large  ground  troop  array 
would  be  required  to  maintain  Internal 
seciurity,  to  defend  our  txM^ers  and  to  main- 
tain ovu:  domination  of  a  restless  satellite 
empire. 

On  the  sea,  enemy  naval  forces  would  be 
cruising  a  few  hundred  miles  off  our  coast, 
with  aircraft  carriers  capable  of  launching 
nuclear  bombers,  and  Polaris  submarines, 
soon  to  Join  the  fleet,  ready  with  16  missiles 
each.  We  would  have  nothing  comparable. 
Finally,  let  us  not  overlook  collective  secu- 
rity. With  our  tinderbcs  of  satellite  na- 
tions subdued  by  military  dictatorship,  we 
wo\ild  face  enemy  allies  of  free  men  banded 
together  in  collective  organizations  and 
treaties   ringing    us   with    250    strategically 


located  bases  toe  planes  and  nuclear  missiles 
in  ad<j  Ltlon  to  groimd  forces. 

As  P  -esldent  BLsenhower  outlined  the  force 
some  irould  be  willing  to  swap:  "This  is  a 
force  not  xinduly  dependent  upon  any  one 
weiHIKMi  or  any  one  service,  not  subject  to 
ellmln  itlon  by  sudden  attack,  buttressed  by 
an  in(  ustrlal  system  tmmatched  on  earth, 
and  u:  ihesitatingly  supported  by  a  vigorous 
people  determined  to  remain  free.  Strategi- 
cally, 1 1  Is  far  better  situated  than  any  force 
that  duld  be  brought  to  bear  against  us."  " 
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REQxnaxMENTs  or  DmaiRENCK 
(By  Paul  Peeters,  lona  College) 
}^tlonal  strategy  Is  not  developed  In  a 
It  has  to  fulfill   many   tasks.     It 
subject    to    variable   conditions,    and    Its 
depends  on  an  environment  which 
political  as  well  as  ethical, 
complexity  of  the  challenge  now  fac- 
Unlted    States    Is    best    understood 
stated  in  dialectical  terms:    the  dla- 
of  peace  and  power,  of  collective  se- 
and  leadership,  of  economic  and  miU- 
s^ength. 

criticism  follows  a  dialectic  of  its 
It  appeals  to  Idealism  when  national 
ought  to  be  realistic    (nuclear  test- 
It  advocates  political  realism  when  a 
of   principle  is   Involved    (Berlin). 
\uiilateral  action  by  the  United 
when    this   country   must   act    alone 
)      It   calls   for   decisive    leadership 
the  situation  facing  us  demands  eva- 
(^uez). 
purpose  of  this  paper  Lb  to  redefine 
Qf  the  fundamentals  of  successful  de- 
while  distinguishing  the  proper  dla- 
of  national  policy  from  the  fatal  dia- 
of  partisanship.' 


I.    FKINdPLXB 


The 


Communist  threat  Is  presently  cen- 

In  the  growing  military  power  of  the 

Union.     As  an  Ideology,  communism 

g.     It  cannot  make  decisive  advances 

using  force.     If  It  were  not  Identl- 

^th  Soviet  power,  communism  would 

1 3se  control  over  what  It  has  conquered, 

slowly  cease  to  be  Itself.     To  medntain 

military  posture  is,  therefore,  the  first 

national  policy,  not  only  because  our 

is  at  stake,  but  because  peace  Is  the 

4ntidote  to  communism.' 


S]  eech  of  February  21, 1960. 
Pa  "tlsanshlp  refers  here  to  a  certain  type 
criilcism,  and  not  to  the  party  affiliation 


Albert  Wohlstetter  wrote  In  the  New 
nmes  of  June  16,  1960,  "we  need  not 
excessively  disdainful  about  the  value 
alive.  Physical  sxxrvlval  is  neces- 
achleve  our  other  widely  shared  pur- 
even  though  it  Is  not  enough." 


kec  ping 
t) 


In  our  partisan  debates,  we  have  de- 
nounced this  interpretation  as  a  naive  de- 
scription of  Soviet  objectives.  We  have  said 
that  communism  in  essence  was  not  a  mili- 
tary problem,  but  a  great  social  movement. 
We  have  pressed  the  United  States  to  launch 
"the  greatest  political  offensive  In  history," 
to  get  out  in  the  marketplace  of  ideas,  to 
compete  for  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  tackle 
the  "real"  problems  of  poverty,  sickness,  and 
illiteracy.  When  the  time  came  to  resist  to 
Communist  probing,  however,  we  made 
frantic  pleas  for  an  all-out  military  build- 
up. The  balance  of  power  had  supposedly 
shifted  to  the  Communists.  We  were  not 
ready.  The  hour  was  late,  and  the  agenda 
of  the  things  we  had  failed  to  do  was  long. 
A  war  was  going  to  break  out.  The  Com- 
munists were  not  bluffing,  but  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  straltjacket  of  past  policies, 
at  the  brink  of  war,  and  alone. 

National  policy  considers  Communist 
power  as  the  core  of  a  many-hefkded  threat. 
Dialectical  partisanship,  on  one  day,  de- 
nounces national  policy  as  narrowly  mili- 
taristic. On  the  next  day.  It  speaks  as  If  we 
only  faced  a  military  threat. 

3.  The  Uj8.S.R.  has  specific  strategic  assets 
and  specific  needs.  So  does  the  United 
States. 

By  developing  our  own  assets,  we  can  do 
much  to  strip  the  Soviets  of  their  assets  and 
Increase  their  needs.  One  of  the  tasks  of 
national  policy  Is  to  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  doing  the  same  to  us.  One  of 
the  pitfalls  of  partisan  debates  is  to  measure 
our  assets  in  terms  of  Soviet  needs,  and  to 
evaluate  our  needs  In  terms  of  Soviet  assets. 

4.  We  do  not  think  In  terms  of  national 
defense  alone,  but  rather  in  terms  of  the 
total  defense  needs  and  capabilities  of  the 
entire  free  world. 

Dialectical  partisanship  seeks  to  thrust 
upon  us  the  full  responsibility  of  defending 
allied  countries,  but  It  denies  us  the  right 
to  draw  from  their  capabilities.  These 
countries  may  refuse  to  support  us,  but  we 
are  forbidden  to  do  anything  alone. 

5.  Our  present  strategy  Is  a  strategy  of 
total  deterrence  and  graduated  retaliation. 
It  Is  based  upon  our  massive  retaliatory 
power  and  complementary  forces  that  we 
must  be  able  to  maintain  Indefinitely  for 
global  as  well  as  for  limited  war. 

So  defined,  national  policy  leaves  no  room 
for  partisan  controversy.  First  proclaimed 
by  Secretary  Dulles  on  January  12,  1954,  this 
complex  strategy  has  been  consistently  en- 
forced by  the  Elsenhower  administration 
ever  since.  It  has  been  completely  success- 
ful. The  fact  that  It  survived  revolutionary 
technological  changes  Is  a  further  proof  of 
its  fundamental  validity.* 

6.  The  world  Is  now  approaching  a  condi- 
tion generally  called  "nuclear  stalemate" 
The  Interpretation  of  this  term  Is  of  para- 
mount Importance. 

In  our  partisan  debates,  we  have  often  al- 
luded to  the  administration's  "Maglnot  line" 
mentality.  Its  reliance  upon  strategic  weap- 
ons, and  we  have  denied  that  there  was  any 
balance  of  terror  In  existence.    Yet  we  have 
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*Most  Americans,  Including  noted  special- 
ists, have  chosen  to  overlook  the  complexity 
of  the  Dulles-Elsenhower  strategy.  In  spite 
of  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
they  obstinately  asserted  that  the  United 
States  had  no  strategic  plan  other  than 
knocking  down  a  number  of  Russian  cities 
in  case  of  war. 

One  of  our  favorite  techniques  of  debate 
consists  In  pushing  national  policies  Into 
a  Procrustean  bed — making  the  administra- 
tion say  more  and  say  less  than  it  actually 
did — and  then  we  proudly  announce  that 
such  policies  have  been  abandoned  and 
largely  forgotten.  In  8  years,  the  critics  have 
proved  unable  to  move  away  from  the  pitiful 
oversimplifications   they   had  fabricated. 


also  claimed  that  war  was  now  impoasible. 
Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  could  initiate  an  attack,  no  matter 
how  provoking  the  other  side  would  be- 
come. The  balance  of  terror  thiis  existed, 
after  all,  and  it  amounted  to  signing  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  with  Rusala,  and  the  only 
alternative  was  coexistence. 

This  again  is  a  dialectical  inversion  of  what 
national  policy  truly  is.  The  thought  that 
war  is  Impossible  can  be  a  counsel  of  despair. 
As  President  Elsenhower  said,  on  September 
30.  1953,  there  Is  a  tragedy  "greater  than 
winning  a  war,"  and  this  "would  be  losing 
It."  We  must  be  ready  to  defend  if  need  be 
by  life  itself,  the  values  and  interests  for 
which  we  stand.  Any  willingness  to  abandon 
our  values  would  only  give  to  the  Commu- 
nists the  hope  of  achieving  their  goals  with- 
out war. 

National  policy  also  holds  that  military 
superiority  Is  a  notion  that  has  lost  much  of 
Its  meaning  In  the  atomic  age.  Since  we 
occupy  a  defensive  position,  however,  and  we 
want  to  deter  the  aggressor,  this  depreciation 
of  military  powo*  beneflts  us. 

Finally,  the  administration  never  said  that 
the  very  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
created  a  reliable  balance  of  terror.  A  nu- 
clear stalemate  Is  not  a  static  condition.  It 
Is  in  our  power  to  develop  a  strategy  and  the 
means  to  Implement  it  that  would  give  us 
global  superiority  over  Russia  In  spite  of 
a  numerical  inferiority  in  some  sect(»i. 

7.  The  adequacy  of  our  military  posture  Is 
under  constant  review.  The  opposition  has 
legitimately  disclaimed  major  responsibility 
for  defense  planning,  and  the  administration 
has  never  claimed  having  discovered  any 
magic  formula  for  achieving  perfect  secu- 
rity— a  fonntila  that  would  never  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  changing  circumstances.* 

No  fundamental  change  in  our  present 
strategy  has  proved  to  be  necessary  yet. 
Even  if  we  did  not  have  the  will  nor  the 
means  to  implement  It  at  this  time,  our 
defense  policy  would  still  be  valid  and  neces- 
sary. Doubts  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
our  nUlitary  means  have  Induced  many  to 
believe  that  long  agreed  national  strategy 
had  suddenly  become  controversial  or  even 
that  It  had  been  discarded.  Such  assertions 
are  simply  not  founded.' 

n.    THX   DBTEBaXNT 

8.  "Any  orderly  balance  sheet  of  military 
strength  must  be  In  two  parts,"  President 
Elsenhower  said  on  January  9,  1968.  "Th* 
first  Is  the  position  as  of  today.  The  second 
is  the  position  in  the  period  ahead." 

A.  Forces  in  heing 

9.  Deterrence  is  a^ileved.  at  any  given 
time  only  by  existing  forces.  Weapons  still 
in  <ievelopment  are  no  deterrent.  Con- 
versely, if  weapons  in  being  are  adequate, 
deterrence  has  been  achieved,  and  we  can 
act  accordingly. 

This  simple  point  had  to  be  made  because 
It  is  so  often  Inverted  in  partisan  debates. 


*  See,  for  Instance,  J.  F.  Dulles'  article  In 
Foreign  Affairs,  April  1954. 

'  As  H.  W.  Baldwin  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Feb.  14.  1900.  "we  have  not  really 
outgrown  the  Victorian  age  of  our  security. 
Despite  nuclear  weapons,  Jet  planes,  and 
missiles  we  yearn  for  and  half  believe  In 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  the  security 
of  yesterday." 

In  1954,  the  Dulles-Blsenhower  strategy 
was  described  as  stillborn.  With  the  advent 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  1055,  the 
critics  declared  that  the  policy  had  been 
finally  Interred.  In  1966.  some  merits  were 
recognized  to  It.  but  only  for  the  pre-Blson 
era.  The  same  was  said  In  later  years  of 
the  pre-sputnlk  and  the  pre-IGBM  periods. 
In  spite  of  Its  many  lives  and  In  the  eyes 
of  those  who  criticized  It  so  relentlessly,  the 
policy  was  never  good. 


We  often  H>eak  as  If  deterrence  today  had  to 
be  achieved  with  weapons  we  did  not  yet 
have — the  wei^mns  of  tomorrow — and  as  If 
we  had  to  rely,  for  future  deterrence,  on  to- 
day's weapons — ^which  we  know  to  be  already 
obsolescent.* 

10.  "What  you  want  is  enough,  a  thing 
that  is  adeqiiate,"  President  Eisenhower  said 
on  February  3,  1960.  "A  deterrent  has  no 
added  power  once  it  has  become  completely 
adequate."  But  what  Is  adequate  power  to 
deter  the  Communists  from  general  war? 
This  qtiestlon  must  be  answered  dlalectlcally. 

11.  "Major  aggression  Is  xinllkely  unless 
the  aggressor  has  the  advantage  of  suriHlse 
and  can  hope  to  strike  a  blow  that  will  be 
devastating  because  It  is  unexpected"  (J.  F. 
Dulles,  Nov.  10,  1955) . 

National  policy  m\ist  emphasize  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  surprise  attack  upon  us,  and  so 
xindertake  whatever  measiu-es  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  country  against  it.  Now  sur- 
prise attack  Is  feasible  because  of  the  nature 
of  modem  weapons  and  because  of  the  rela- 
tively small  ntunber  of  targets  to  destroy  by 
the  enemy  in  order  to  cripple  o\ir  retaliatory 
capacity.  Dialectical  partisanship  asserts,  In 
contradistinction,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Soviet  planning  Is  based  upon  a  siirpzlse 
attack  against  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  we  would  be  preparing  ourselves  for 
an  attack  that  would  never  come. 

In  order  to  achieve  deterrence,  national 
policy  also  proclaims  the  unfeasiblllty  of 
surprise.  A  surprise  attack  is  unfeasible  be- 
cause of  the  countermeasures  we  take,  such 
as  intelligence,  warning,  dispersal,  and  hard- 
ening; because  of  our  mixed  deterrent  con- 
cept, and  also  because  the  enemy  can  have 
no  advance  certitude  that  our  retaliatory 
I>otential  will  be  effectively  wiped  out.  Fcm* 
in  order  to  be  successful  such  an  attack  must 
strike  all  targets  at  the  same  moment.  It 
mvist  destroy  most  of  our  retaliatory  capa- 
bilities. A  surprise  effect  measured  in  terms 
of  minutes  must  be  achieved.  Unless  these 
three  conditions  are  actually  met,  a  surprise 
attack  is  suicidal. 

Dialectical  criticism  of  national  policy 
holds  that  a  Soviet  surprise  attack  is  feasible. 
Striking  at  a  time  and  with  tactics  of  Its 
own  choosing,  the  UJSJSlt.  would  quickly  re- 
cover from  the  damage  inflicted  by  a  small, 
uncocH^lnated  American  force,  operating  In 
a  postattack  environment  against  a  fully 
altered  enemy  and  evacuated  Russian  popu- 
lation centers.'' 

12.  "Wars  have  a  way  of  coming  about  In 
circumstances  that  have  not  been  fully  fore- 


*  To  give  to  the  American  people  what  he 
later  called  a  "ballpark  feeling."  Oen.  T.  8. 
Power,  SAC'S  commander  In  chief,  said  on 
Jan.  19,  1960,  that  "with  only  300  ballistic 
missiles,  the  Soviets  could  virtually  wipe  out 
our  entire  nuclear  strike  capability  within  a 
span  of  30  minutes."  He  never  meant  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  the  means  to  do 
so.  He  had  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  "if 
the  Soviets  decided  to  laiinch  a  srirprlse  at- 
tack on  this  country  today,  they  would  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  their  long-range  bomber 
force,"  a  force  that  was,  In  his  own  estima- 
tion, inferior  to  SAC  In  every  respect.  If, 
Ood  forbid,  we  should  ever  fall  behind  Rus- 
sia militarily,  it  would  be  soon  enough  to 
adopt  what  Senator  KIsKmoT  once  called  the 
"underdog  strategy."  then,  and  not  a  single 
day  befcx-e.  But  if  we  are  strong,  why  should 
we  act  as  if  we  were  weak?  Nations  seem  to 
have  as  much  difficulty  as  individuals  to  live 
in  the  present. 

*  As  Secretary  Gates  noted  on  Jan.  18.  1960, 
we  are  dealing  here  with  "a  complex  situa- 
tion under  r>i*ng<ng  circumstances."  The 
Soviet  Union  could  have  more  mlasUee  than 
we  have,  but  numbers  alone  are  misleading. 
"Factors  that  deal  with  time  of  warning,  re- 
lative hardening,  dispersal,  mobility,  and 
most  Important,  accuracy  must  also  be  oon- 
sldered.  If  you  change  any  factor  In  this 
formula  you  change  the  reeult." 


seen  by  humans."  President  Eisenhower  said 
on  August  27.  1958.  He  added  that  he  did 
not  see  any  reason  for  saying  that  "we  neces- 
sarily have  to  take  the  flrct  blow."  Conse- 
quently, we  are  not  basing  our  requirements 
on  Just  bombing  the  Soviet  Union  for  re- 
taliation pm-poses.  A  valid  deterrent  thus 
Includes  the  capability  of  attacking  the 
enemy's  military  power  before  he  has  the 
possibility  to  bring  complete  destruction 
upon  MM*  . 

The  critics  have  disassociated  themselves 
frc»n  the  suggestion  that  we  must  contem- 
plate striking  first.  Having  so  ruled  out  the 
possibility  of  any  preemptive  action  from  our 
part,  they  have  exaggerated  both  the  de- 
structive power  of  our  strategic  forces — for 
they  assumed  that  these  forces  would  be 
exclusively  \ised  for  retaliation  purposes — 
and  the  relative  weaknesses  of  our  retaliatory 
capacities — since  they  assumed  a  postattack 
environment. 

The  validity  of  national  policy  on  this 
point  is  not  open  to  question.  The  applica- 
tion of  ooxmterfcM'ce  will  be  necessary  in 
situations  where  the  national  survival  is  at 
stake  in  order  to  blunt  the  forthcoming  at- 
tack upon  us.  The  secondary  aim  of  a  pre- 
emptive action  will  be  to  paralyze  Soviet 
postretaliatory  operations.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  prevent  war  tinless  we  have  the  capa- 
bility to  initiate  a  war  and  the  power  neces- 
sary to  engage  the  enemy. 

It  Is  not  in  the  national  interest,  however, 
to  make  the  distinction  between  retaliation 
and  counterforce  any  clearer  than  necessary 
to  deter  a  potential  aggressor. 

13.  "No  responsible  person  would  contend 
that  our  present  defenses  are  Inadequate  to 
our  needs."  Senator  L.  Jorkboit  said  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1960.  "The  real  Issue,"  he  added. 
"Is  whether  the  course  we  are  following  will 
continue  to  build  our  defenses  at  the  needed 
rate.  In  other  words,  in  the  fcneeeeable  fu- 
ture, will  we  have  enough  power  to  meet  the 
anticipated  povrer  of  a  potential  enemy? 
This  is  of  vital  importance,  because  today 
defense  requires  a  leadtlme  of  a  number  of 
years.  The  decisions  we  make  today  will  set 
the  limits  of  our  power  for  some  time  to 
come." 

B.  The  foreseeable  future 

14.  The  progress  accomplished  In  stabiliz- 
ing military  planning  and  procurement  diu- 
Ing  the  two  Elsenhower  administrations  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  the  chaotic  decade  that 
preceded  his  tenure  of  office.  The  principles 
that  guide  our  present  policy  for  the  long- 
range  outlook  cannot  be  reasserted  too 
strongly. 

15.  Mr.  Robert  Sprague  has  testified  on 
February  24,  1960.  that  "the  Idea  that  an 
Increase  in  spending  for  survival  will  bank- 
rupt us  Is.  to  put  a  plain  word  on  it,  silly." 
The  question— as  he  saw  It — "Is  whether  we 
are  willing  to  use  a  small  fraction  of  our 
Increased  wealth  tax  the  defense  of  our  way 
ol  life."  We  would  rather  be  safe  than 
sorry.  If  we  increase  our  defenses  and  If  they 
are  not  needed,  all  we  lose  is  money. 

The  emotional  simplicity  of  this  argu- 
ment Is  apt  to  deceive.  No  matter  how  much 
we  spend,  we  will  not  have  absolute  sectu-ity. 
In  addition,  the  critics  are  satisfied  with 
aln^jly  beggLog  the  question.  They  assume 
that  Increased  spending  is  needed  for  siu-- 
vival:  that  the  admlnlstraticm  has  claimed 
that  such  an  Increase  would  bankrupt  us; 
that  the  American  people  would  not  omsent 
to  It  if  it  were  proved  that  it  is  needed — the 
very  points  that  the  critics  had  to  prove. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  far  from  simple. 
The  long-range  outlook  Is  for  an  endless 
series  of  attempts  tm  both  parts  to  achieve 


•  To  quote  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee's  recent  report  on  the  Defense 
bill,  "this  Is  an  element  of  deterrence  which 
ttie  United  States  should  not  deny  Itself.  No 
other  term  of  deterrence  can  be  fully  relied 
upon." 
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•  e«rUln  military  teUaoe  at  one^  adrantacB. 
and  to  unbaiaaoe  any  balaim  tmwtpangUj 
achteved  by  th*  otiMr  atda.  wtih  omall  ooati 
and  daotar  projaeUac  upward.  Ooaitliui0ii8 
tochnologloal  adTaaew  and  tbe  tnfiailMltty 
of  mlUtary  procoremant  lalz  op  with  fcudf- 
tary  Umltattcma  that  canaoi  be  ramoyad  Joat 
by  brava  talk  and  vtahful  thlnMng.  As 
Secretary  of  tba  Navy.  B.  B.  Aadecao*.  aakl 
on  March  0,  ISM,  we  must  ehooae  betwaen 
"too  little  and  too  late  and  too  much  and  too 
aoon." 

In  that  oonnectloB.  It  la  well  to 
remember  that  we  ougbt  to  be  able  to  more 
quickly  Into  any  breakthrou^  In  good  and 
reliable  weapona  that  we  can  get;  that  we 
often  haTe  to  reeerve  Judgment  aa  to  whMt  we 
aolfht  want  to  do  about  weapona  atill  In  de- 
▼elopmant.  and  yet  have  the  CH>ablUty  to 
decide  at  a  later  date,  to  procure  them. 
Thla  la  being  done  by  the  admlnlstratiOD. 
Funds  are  being  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  exploit  promising  devel- 
opments and  to  eqwnd  or  accelerate  pro- 
grama,  auch  as  Polaris,  when  progrees 
achieved  proves  this  wise.  Ftnally.  the  ad- 
ministration has  repeatedly  streased  that  It 
would  not  hesitate  to  depart  from  Its  long- 
range  programs  In  an  emergency  and  to  take 
any  necessary  measure. 

IS.  To  give  to  the  world  at  large  the  Im- 
ivesslon  of  a  country  that  does  not  know 
what  It  wants  Is  the  one  thing  that  we 
cannot  afford.  "Wa  want  to  keep  adequate 
forces  and  we  want  to  keep  as  strong  In  our 
hearts  and  our  heads  as  we  do  In  our  mili- 
tary." Itr.  Elsenhower  said  on  Idarch  11, 
1969,  "and  then  carry  forward  our  policies." 
It  would  be  f  ooUsh  Ixideed  to  be  pushed  off 
the  plans  we  made  "time  and  again  by  aome- 
thlng  suddenly  described  as  a  crisis.  What 
we  have  to  do  Is  to  stand  stsady  *  *  *.  to 
be  alert,  to  watch  what  we  are  doing,  and 
to  make  certain  that  we  know  how  and  where 
we  wotild  have  to  produce  action.  If  action 
became  necessary." 

17.  The  administration  has  tried  to  achieve 
what  George  Washington  called  "a  respect- 
able military  poature.'*  Our  defense  policies 
should  not  Induce  the  enemy  to  overestimate 
his  own  needs.  Such  a  proliflcatlon  of  weap- 
ons would  only  Increase  the  dimensions  of 
our  own  task.  The  position  of  relative  su- 
periority that  we  should  attempt  to  maintain 
should  be  measured  and  rational.  One  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  our  present  strategy  Is 
that  It  allows  us  to  reconcile  the  principle 
of  relative  superiority  with  a  nonprovoca- 
tlve  defense  effort. 

As  long  as  our  deterrent  remains  adequate, 
the  n.S.SJl.  would  do  well  to  act  In  con- 
formity with  the  basic  law  of  a  nuclear  stale- 
mate Instead  of  wasting  its  resources  on  first 
generation  ICBBfCs.  It  has  no  reason  to  en- 
gage Into  crash  programs,  but  should  rather 
tailor  Its  own  defense  effort  to  the  size  and 
nattu-e  of  our  forces.  And  for  the  same 
reason,  we  shoxUd  consider  what  the  Rus- 
sians actually  do  as  closely  as  what  they  are 
supposedly  capable  of  doing. 

18.  It  remains,  however,  that  we  have  now 
entered  Into  a  period  of  transition.  When 
we  have  hardened  and  mobile  missiles  and 
a  mixed  deterrent,  we  will  find  ourselves  in 
a  condition  that  win  be  much  more  stable 
than  the  <Mie  In  which  we  are  today.  As 
General  Power  pointed  out.  we  wlU  then 
reach  a  point  where  even  surprise  attack 
would  not  substantially  minimize  the  risk 
of  retaliation. 

The  point  is  that  we  will  soon  have  the 
possibility  to  build  up  a  relatively  invinci- 
ble deterrent.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
BbouM  do  so  as  rapidly  as  we  know  how  and 
without  stretchout.  There  is  no  question 
of  whether  it  should  be  done — and  it  will  be 
done. 

19.  A  potential  aggressor  primarily  needs 
counterforce  capabilities,  and  we  need  a  de- 
terrent which  is  indestrucUble.     If  our  dfS- 
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eannot  ba  destroyed,  the  enemy  Is 

a  poattloB  to  oaloulate  that  aggres- 

a  ijaylng  pn^Msltloa. 

tea  and  compoeltkm  of  our  deterrent 

iy   detwaahsed   by   Its   counterforce 

If  we  possess  a  mixed,  flexible, 

luOMtleally    adequate    deterrent,    the 

would  be  forced  to  develop  a  retall- 

ilsterrent. 

epuntcrforee  on  either  side  is  neutral - 

f  retaliation  on  the  other  side,  the 

of  detetxence  would  undo-go  a  quail - 

change.     Together  with    large   land 

attack  submarlnea,  and  air  defenses, 

would  be  relegated  to  a  role  of 

deterrence.    This  weapon  might  be 

slilted  for  the  Initiation  of  a  strike,  but 

hardly  be  fired  on  the  basis  of  wam- 

Sefore  retaliating,  a  country  that  feels 

must  make  sttre  that  it  is   at- 

An  important  advantage  would  then 

to  the  country  that  could  engage  in 

deterrence. 

deterrence  refers  to  weapon  systems 
4an  be  deployed  without  automatically 
general  war,   and  It  also  refers 
dltersifled   deterrence:    Manned  aircraft 
with  ballistic  missiles,  aircraft  car- 
missile  submarines,  reliable  alliances, 
stockpiles  In  allied  countries,  and 
deterrents. 

the  United  States  is  in  a  much 
position   than   the  Soviet  Union   to 

active  deterrence.* 

rhe  United  States  enjoys,  at  present, 

strategic  superiority  over  the  Soviet 

But  we  can  assume,  for  argument's 

Russian   numerical   superiority    in 

missiles.     SAC'S  ability   to  pene- 

^ussian  terrlt(»7  does  not  need  to  be 

any    longer.     Recent    events    have 

to  Illustrate  that  the  nuclear  balance 

stable  than  generally  believed  in  the 

that  it  cannot  be  upset  by  any  single 

or  temporary  superiority,  even  In 

as  critical  as  the  ICSM. 

were  to  materlallae,  the  mlssUe  gap 

not  be  a  deterrent  gap.     Under  the 

>t  adequate  deterrence,  we  can  develop 

programs   without   engaging  into 

emergency  measures  or  Investing 

in  Interim  weapons.    This  only  ap- 

3f  course,  to  weapon  systems  that  are 

to  be  of  limited  or  temporary  value; 

should  keep  in  mind   that   we  are 

with  one  of  the  most  unstable  em- 

n  history. «> 

[f  followed,  the  principles  now  guld- 
n^tional  policy  will  enable  us  to  main- 
deterrent  posture  In  the  foreseeable 
If  you  will  take  the  things  that 
could  probably  do  3  or  4  years 
low,  and  then  we  sit  like  we  are  now 
nothing,  well,  that's  a  different  story, 
is  we  go  ahead,  they  will  go  ahead." 
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•  Ac  ive  deterrence  does  not  nullify  pas- 
diterrenoe.  of  course.    Assuming  a  con- 
of    stalemate,    critics    have    often 
this  active  deterrent  function  to  de- 
weapons — such    as    the    antimissile 
to    conventional    farces.     This 
probl^n  Is  partly  discussed  l>elow.     Mobile 
for  Intervention  In  local  war  situa- 
are  part  of  an  active  deterrent,  but 
forces  as  such  are  not.    Active 
also    been    confused    with 
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must  also  keep  in  mind   that  in   a 
nuclear  war,  mIssUe  forces  cannot 
their  enemy  counterpart  without 
the  corporate  body  of  the  enemy 
litself"    (Adm.  A.   A.  Burke.   Feb.   30. 
Thla  also  tends  to  reduce  the  dlffer- 
lietween  retaliation  and  oounterforoe. 
a  matter  at  fact,  the  administration's 
to    bank    tm.    saotnid    generation 
has  already  prtM«d  to  be  right.    It  is 
matter  oC  speculation  any  more. 


President  Elsenhower  said  on  February  3. 
1900.  "Three  yean  from  now,  if  we  are  work- 
ing as  bard  as  we  do  now.  we  are  going  to  be 
In  the  same  relative  position."  " 

Zn.   COMI>LXMXMTAaT   Foacxs 

23.  From  1968  to  1906,  the  Elsenhower  de- 
fease program,  achieved  within  the  limits  of 
sound  budgetary  practices,  has  been  critl- 
daed  on  the  ground  that  national  security 
had  been  placed  in  jeop«utly  because  too 
much  emphasis  had  been  put  on  alr-atomlc 
power.  Advocating  a  conventional  strategy, 
the  critics  demanded  more  Army  divisions, 
more  airlift,  more  of  everything. 

The  controversy  then  shifted  to  the  B-52 
program.  The  critics  suddenly  became  the 
apologists  of  a  supermassive  retaliation 
concept.  They  denuinded  an  overwhelm- 
ingly superior  deterrent. 

A  year  later,  the  B-63  was  described  as  a 
major  blunder  in  view  of  Soviet  concentra- 
tion on  the  ICBM.  The  Russians  had  sup- 
ix>sedly  led  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
building  a  great  long-range  bomber  force, 
and  we  had  fallen  for  it. 

The  grave  inconsistency  of  such  an  ap- 
proach was  disguised  by  acc\islng  the  admin- 
istration of  having  placed  economy  ahead  of 
security.  The  limits  set  by  budgeteers  had 
caused  reductions  In  conventional  forces  as 
well  as  the  inadequacy  of  our  retaliatory 
forces. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  partisan  argument 
is  fraudulent.  The  adequacy  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  is  a  problem  that  must  be 
treated  in  context,  but  separately.  As  we 
shall  see  presently,  the  critics  havs  taken  it 
out  of  context  by  falling  to  discern  that 
local  defenses  and  conventional  forces  were 
complementary  to  the  deterrent;  and  they 
have  refused  to  discuss  the  problem  on  its 
own  merits  by  falling  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  problem  of  deterrence. 

33.  The  conventionalist  arg\iment  gen- 
erally proceeds  in  two  parts.  It  is  first  said 
that  "massive  retaliation  U  a  two-way 
street."  The  deterrent  cannot  be  used.  In 
case  of  war,  we  will  have  to  fall  back  on 
conventional  forces  which  are  said  to  be 
utterly  Inadequate  as  compared  to  Russian 
forces.  The  critics  secondly  refer  to  ever- 
renewed  cuts  in  military  personnel,  to  the 
aging  of  the  fleet,  to  the  obsolescence  of 
MATS  planes,  and  so  forth. 

34.  This  obviously  relates  to  the  hypoth- 
esis of  total  war.  Now  If  a  general  war 
started  with  a  massive  suri»lse  attack  and 
counterattack,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  Russia  would  possess  the  ability  to  move 
large  amounts  of  personnel  and  materials; 
nor  would  they  be  in  a  position  to  engage 
at  once  In  l€u^-scale  operations.  In  that 
first  phase  of  a  general  war.  a  fraction  only 
of  our  a»iventlonal  forces — airlift,  for  in- 
stance— would  directly  support  our  retalia- 
tory actions;  the  balance  would  be  tised  for 
operations  that  can  be  called,  at  beet,  hold- 
ing actions. 

Our  present  defense  program  recognizes 
the  crltlcallty  of  the  Initial  period  of  a  con- 
flict.   It  is  tailored  to  assure  the  full  combat 


"  See  the  statesmanlike  speech  of  Repre- 
sentative MsHoif  in  the  Comobxsbxonal  Rbc- 
OKD  at  May  3.  I960.  "If  we  oontinue  to 
maintain  our  bomber  strength,  our  oversea 
bases  and  military  personnel,  and  our  fight- 
ing ships,  and  if  we  move  forward  as  planned 
with  our  long-range  missiles,  and  if  we 
develop  a  strong  and  thoroughly  dependable 
alrtxx-ne  alert,  and  if  we  move  along  with 
our  ICBM  detection  systems  as  planned,"  the 
Representative  said.  "I  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  deterrent  gap  during  the 
next  3  years.  I  believe  we  will  move  for- 
ward. Therefore,  in  summary,  I  would  say 
there  should  not  be  a  deterrent  gap  during 
the  next  3  years." 
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capability  of  the  primary  forces  at  any 
given  time.** 

Would  the  enemy  ever  start  a  full-scale 
conventional  action,  daring  the  United 
States  to  use  its  deterrent?  By  doing  so, 
he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  siuprlse  and  ex- 
pose himself  to  a  preemptive  action.  Such 
an  extreme  provocation  as  a  direct  offensive 
against  us  is  inconceivable  in  the  atomic 
age.    It  means  all-out  nuclear  hostilities." 

25.  Our  inability  to  rely  upon  conven- 
tional forces  for  deterrence  of  general  war 
does  not  stem  from  a  lack  of  will  or  a  lack 
of  means,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
problem.  The  advent  of  nuclear  power  has 
forced  us  to  revise  not  only  the  size  and 
composition,  but  the  very  character  of  se- 
curity. The  critics  often  seem  to  consider 
nuclear  weapons  as  conventional  weapons  of 
unusually  large  yield.  They  still  seek  to 
Integrate  the  notion  of  deterrence  into  the 
strategic  patterns  of  the  past. 

If  conventional  forces  are  to  be  increased 
considerably,  we  would  need  a  defense  effort 
that  would  amount  to  mobilization.  Now, 
mobilization  would  not  reduce  world  ten- 
sions; it  woiild  not  diminish  the  risk  of 
Soviet  attack;  and  it  would  make  sense  only 
if  we  were  able  to  predict  when  the  attack 
would  come.  But,  as  the  President  said  on 
April  23,  1953,  "for  anybody  on  a  defensive 
position  to  t>ase  his  defense  on  his  ability 
to  predict  the  exact  date  of  attack  was 
crazy." 

The  opposition  was  careful  enough  never 
to  determine  the  levels  of  force  that  should 
be  set  up  to  meet  its  own  criticisms.  It  was 
satisfied  to  pretend  that  the  ideal  Army 
should  have  925,000  men  instead  of  870.000, 
or  to  propose  an  increase  in  military  expendi- 
tures of  $3  billion  "for  immediate  defense 
needs."  None  of  the  changes  ever  proposed 
in  this  fashion  would  Justify  scrapping  our 
present  defense  plans  or  shifting  to  a  con- 
ventional strategy. 

Such  gimmicks  are  all  of  doubtful  honesty, 
but  none  is  more  unworthy  of  us  than  the 
assertion  that,  if  more  imagination  bad  been 
displayed,  we  would  have  long  found  the 
solution  to  oiu*  problems.  The  grandilo- 
quent, amateurish  call  for  fresh  ideas  always 
leads  to  the  accusation  that  the  arms  race 
and  the  cold  war  are  the  only  grand  strat- 
egy we  have. 

The  fact  is  that  a  workable  alternative  to 
our  present  strategy  has  not  yet  been  form- 
ulated and  that  the  critics  are  most  vulner- 
able on  this  point.  Whatever  can  be  said 
to  rationalize  such  an  abuse  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  it  is  unpatriotic  and  irre- 
sponsible to  pull  national  policy  to  pieces  on 
such  a  vital  point  without  replacing  It  by 
something  better."    The  debate  on  the  ade- 


■*  The  administration  has  never  claimed 
that  a  general  nuclear  war  would  be  short 
and  that  it  would  not  necessitate  the  engage- 
ment of  ground  forces.  The  term  "primary 
forces"  Is  not  synonymous,  therefore,  to  stra- 
tegic forces.  It  refers  to  those  forces  that 
will  be  primarily  employed  during  the  first, 
short,  and  most  violent  phase  of  a  general 
nuclear  war. 

«  The  same  remcu-k  applies  to  the  various 
things  the  Soviets  might  do  to  alleviate  their 
military  problems  before  a  general  war 
starts,  such  as  the  destruction  of  our  Polaris 
submarines  one  by  one. 

« The  critics  may  think  that  they  have 
made  a  constructive  speech  when  they  list  a 
number  of  things  that  could  b«  done  to 
strengthen  our  defenses  without  explaining 
how  and  why  these  things  should  be  done. 
This  practice  is  dishonest  and  also  unintel- 
ligent. The  classic  doctrine  that  all  require- 
ments for  assiured  sec^Irity  must  be  met  is 
long  bankrupt.  Balanced  security  obviously 
involves  some  calctilated  risks.  And  the 
reasons  why  we  must  deliberately  forego 
some  military  capabilities  are  not  all  budg- 
etary. 


quacy   of   our   complementary    forces    thus 
limlte  Itself  to  the  limited  war  problem. 

26.  In  a  typical  inversion  of  national  pol- 
icy, we  have  s]>oken  derisively,  in  our  parti- 
san debates,  of  "maaslve  retaliation,"  and 
advocated  "graduated  deterrence."  But  the 
notion  of  graduated  deterrence  is  noneasen- 
tlal.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  deterrence  to  be 
total  or  not  to  be. 

Any  aggressor  must  be  put  on  notice  that 
his  aggression  will  be  met  with  appreciate 
retaliation.  If  war  breaks  out,  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  prevent  it,  deterrence  has 
admittedly  faUed,  but  only  to  a  point.  For 
It  remains  necessary  to  stop  the  aggressor 
effectively,  and  to  prevent  the  conflict  from 
spreading. 

Graduated  retaliation  means  that  a  variety 
of  responses  to  military  aggression  Is  feasible. 
It  refers  to  the  flexibility  of  striking  power 
that  we  possess.  We  do  not  have  to  resort  to 
the  most  destructive  weapons. 

The  gap  that  existed  between  the  largest 
TNT  weapon  and  the  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
of  the  smallest  yield  has  been  largely  elim- 
inated. The  small  yield  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  makes  their  use  in  local  hostilities 
more  likely.  And  the  continuity  that  exists 
between  chemical  and  nuclear  firepower 
allows  us  to  use  nuclear  escalation.  The 
means  of  retaliation  are  thus  available.  They 
are  credible.    They  are  graduated. 

It  has  been  said  that  anything  that  has 
to  do  with  atomic  power  is  too  dangerous  be- 
cause the  enemy  would  retaliate  in  kind; 
weapons  of  a  larger  and  larger  yield  woxild  be 
used  on  both  sides,  and  the  conflict  would 
eventually  graduate  into  total  war.  This  is 
another  dialectical  interpretation  of  national 
f>ollcy.  Partisan  criticism  believes  in  escala- 
tion In  reverse — a  crude  notion  that  com- 
bines lingering  Ignorance  of  nuclear  tactics 
and  neurotic  self-criticism.  For  nuclear 
escalation  tends  to  limit  retaliation  and  it 
makes  it  feasible  to  achieve  total  deter- 
rence with  tactics  of  limited  warfare." 

27.  Many  say  that  local  war  is  more  likely 
than  total  war.  This  truism  is  relative  to  the 
Insanity  of  total  war.  Under  a  total  deter- 
rence policy,  local  war  Is  Irrational  because 
retaliation  Is  certain  and  because  the  aggres- 
sor's limited  objective  does  not  Justify  his 
taking  great  risks  upon  himself.  If  the  ex- 
pected gain  Is  small,  the  risk  is  compara- 
tively large. 

The  perpetuation  of  a  well-planned  aggres- 
sion in  cold  blood  and  with  considerable 
means  as  In  Korea  seems  almost  unthinkable 
today.  If  It  were  to  break  out,  however. 
it  would  justify  some  strategic  bombing  of 
the  enemy  and  certainly  call  for  the  instant 
use  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  Aggression 
would  then  cease  to  be  a  paying  proix>sltion. 

Let  us  repeat  that  any  discussion  concern- 
ing our  present  or  future  ability  to  wage 
limited  war  must  start  from  the  realization 
that  our  deterrence  policy  tends  to  reduce 
the  scope  of  any  likely  limited  war.  Local 
situations  likely  to  develop  fall  into  the 
following  categories:  (1)  War  situations  in 
which  the  United  States  cannot  intervene 
(Hungary,  Tibet);  (11)  civil  wars  or  very 
limited  outbrealLB  calling  for  what  President 
Eisenhower  has  called  "police  actions"  (Leb- 
anon); (ill)  preventive  deterrent  actions 
which  do  not  actually  lead  to  hostilities 
( Syria,  Quemoy ) . 

Considering  the  nattu-e  and  the  scope  of 
likely  situations,  the  forces  that  we  possess — 
both  conventional  and  nuclear — are  ample, 
even  if  their  mobility  and  general  effective- 


it  This  must  be  understood  In  the  light  of 
the  two  following  paragraphs.  I  certainly 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  escalation  svifflcea 
for  achieving  total  deterrence.  It  is  one  of 
the  elements  that  makea  it  possible  to 
achieve  total  deterrence  with  means  of  grad- 
uated retaliation. 


neas  could  be  much  Improved.  And  they  are 
supplemented  by  substantial  allied  forces.  ■• 

38.  The  United  States  shrunk  from  em- 
ploying the  atomic  bomb  in  Korea.  Our  al- 
lies <4>parently  opposed  its  being  used  dur- 
ing the  Dlen  Bien  Phu  crisis  in  1954.  The 
fact  that  it  can  be  used,  however,  miut  be 
Included  in  the  equation  of  any  potential 
aggressor.  In  addition,  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  past  indecision  deserves  praise.  Decla- 
rations have  been  made  since  that  time, 
which  clearly  intimate  that  the  United 
Stetes  would  make  a  decisive  use  of  ite 
atomic  potential  right  at  the  outset  of  any 
clear-cut  aggression  of  the  Korean  type. 

In  view  of  the  risks  involved  and  the  lim- 
ited gain  to  expect  from  local  aggression,  the 
Soviet  Union  woiild  be  well  advised  to  deter- 
its  own  sateUites  from  committing  aggres- 
sion by  ref  tislng  to  promise  to  supply  them 
with  atomic  weapons  of  sufficient  yield  and 
in  sufficient  numl>ers.  And  it  is  entirely  safe 
to  assume  that  it  would  never  surrender  nu- 
clear weapons  to  its  European  slaves,  nor 
allow  them  to  fabricate  these  weapons  under 
national  control.  It  might  not  lie  able  to 
Impose  the  same  restrictions  on  Bed  China. 
Now.  the  position  of  the  United  Stetes  vis- 
a-vis  Red  China  is  exceptionally  secure: 
atomic  weapons  are  well  fitted  for  the  type 
of  retaliatory  actions  as  would  be  needed 
against  Red  China.  Finally,  to  threaten 
atomic  retaliation  in  order  to  deter  local  ag- 
gression does  not  impose  any  obligation  upon 
us  to  do  so  In  actuality.  We  must  and  can 
decide  in  the  light  of  circumstances  and  ac- 
cording to  our  own  Interest. 

29.  We  do  not  have  to  be  100  percent  ready 
for  any  kind  of  military  emergency  that 
could  possibly  arise,  particularly  those  local 
situations  which  do  not  directly  threaten  our 
vital  intereata.  As  President  Elsenhower  said 
on  DecemtMr  15,  1964.  he  would,  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  "rather  improvise  and  resort 
to  expedient  in  little  wars  than  he  would  in 
big  wars.  He  would  rather  cast  and  mold  his 
sectu-lty  arrangements  to  meet  the  great 
threats  to  the  United  States,  and  take  the 
others,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  his  stride." 
Most  of  oiu-  forces  could  be  used  in  limited 
wars.  Any  effort  to  categorize  the  various 
elements  of  our  power  U,  generally  speak- 
ing, arbitrary. 

30.  No  strategy  would  be  more  unpoptila^ 
in  this  country  than  a  strategy  necessitating 
the  commitment  of  ground  forces.  President 
Elsenhower's  defense  policy  conforms  to  our 
idiosyncrasy. 

IV.   CaXDIBnJTT 

31.  The  Soviet  Union  is  weU  informed  ot 
the  reality  of  oiu*  military  power,  and  real 
power  is  always  credible.  Therefra*.  when 
we  ask  ourselves  the  question  whether  our 
deterrent  policy  is  credible,  we  seek  a  moral 
alibi.  The  real  question  is  whether  we  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  this  is  also  the  only  ques- 
tion the  Ruasians  ask  themselves.  In  both 
cases,  the  question  is  about  oiuselves. 

The  dialectic  of  partisanship  suggesta  that 
we  cannot  threaten  the  UJBBJt.  with  total 
destruction  If,  by  doing  so,  we  threaten  our 
own  existence.  Either  we  do  not  mean  what 
we  say.  or  we  resign  ourselves  to  the  foUy 
of  nuclear  war. 

This  dilemma  U  obviously  deceitful :  It  ex- 
cludes the  alternative  of  successful  deter- 
rence which  U.  to  say  the  least,  as  valid  as 


I*  In  all  fairness  to  the  opposition,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  are  limitations  to  the 
shrinkage  process  which  has  affected  the 
effectiveness  of  our  ships,  planes,  and  mili- 
tary personnel.  But  the  \irgency  of  this 
problem  is  relative  to  the  fiilfillment  of 
essential  tasks,  and,  except  for  the  limited 
force  we  need  for  coping  with  peripheral 
aggression  (a  force  which  already  is  in  a 
fine  state  of  readiness),  the  problem  wUl 
never  have  absolute  urgency,  as  the  critics 
seem  to  claim. 
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bluff  and  msdnem.  If  our  tbreats  were  not 
credible,  who  would  be  to  blame?  Is  It  too 
much  to  expect  from  Amertcana  that  they 
denounce,  in  the  Kune  manner.  Rviilan 
bluff  and  bluster?  But  If  Russian  threats 
are  not  credible,  we  have  achiered  deter- 
renoe:  and  if  ours  were  not,  we  wovild  haye 
to  use  graver  threats  still." 

33.  The  balance  of  terrcx'  Is  often  con- 
sidered as  precarious  because  the  risks  of 
upsetting  it  are  catastrophic.  Some  people 
have  said  that  our  deterrence  policy  was 
irrational  because  of  the  degree  of  rational- 
ity it  required. 

~  If  the  risks  of  upsetting  it  are  great,  the 
balance  of  terror  is  relatively  stable,  and  not 
precarious.  For  the  same  reason,  the  ra- 
tionality expected  from  a  potential  aggres- 
sor is  elemental.  If  he  does  not  possess  the 
degree  of  rationality  needed  for  the  success 
of  our  deterrence  policy,  he  Is  insane. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  possibility 
that  he  might  challenge  us  In  a  fit  of  mad- 
neas.  Any  proof  of  irrationality  in  SoTiet 
conduct  might  f<H%e  us  to  change  certain 
features  of  our  present  defense  program, 
and  to  gather  mcse  strength  for  an  emer- 
gency. It  would  not  be  a  reason  to  weaken 
in  our  determination  to  deter  a  potential 
aggressor. 

33.  Much  of  the  debate  concerning  the 
credlMlity  of  deterrence  is  academic.  We 
must  make  it  clear  that,  In  case  of  general 
war,  the  U.S.SJt.  cannot  count  upon  the 
effect  that  a  wavering  public  c^lnion  would 
exercise  upon  national  policy.  0\ir  actions 
would  be  instant  and  long  underway  befcwe 
the  Impact  of  Soviet  destruction  would  be 
felt. 

The  decision  to  Intervene  in  certain  lim- 
ited war  situations  can  prove  to  be  agoniz- 
ingly difficult,  but  no  less  difficult  than  the 
decision  not  to  intervene.  In  both  In- 
stances, public  opinion  will  exercise  no  im- 
mediate effect  on  policymaking. 

The  study  of  our  recent  debates  conclu- 
sively proves  that  the  noxioxis  effects  of  par- 
tisanship on  national  policy  begin  to  appear 
long  after  the  country  has  already  been 
committed  to  a  policy  of  resistance  and.  not 
Infrequently,  when  resistance  has  already 
paid  off.  This  was  particularly  evident  dur- 
ing the  two  Quemoy  crises. 

34.  National  policy  suffers  most  at  the 
hands  of  domestic  public  opinion  in  situa- 
tions where  the  enemy  la  Just  probing.  This 
Is  the  paradox  that  we  create  by  our  divisive 
controversies.  Our  deterrence  policy  seems 
to  be  at  Its  worst  when  its  credibility  is 
actually  greatest  and  where  its  success 
ought  to  be  complete  and  painless. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  advertise  any  impending 
strike  by  grand  maneuvers  on  the  o(A<X 
war  front.  Conversely,  tlie  Byzantine 
labors  of  Soviet  diplomacy  are  wasted  as 
soon  as  we  unmask  the  threat  that  they  in- 
tend to  commtuiicate. 

The  dialectic  of  partisanship  tends  to 
take  any  Communist  threat  at  face  value. 
Something  must  be  done  about  it,  or  a 
thermonuclear  disaster  would  ensue  from 
our  failure  to  act.  The  administration  is 
accused  of  waiting.  like  Mr.  Micawber.  for 
something  good  to  turn  up.'*  At  the  same 
time,  Soviet  nK>tlves  are  scrutinized  again 
and  again.  The  crisis  is  traced  back  to  sc»ne 
of  our  blunders.  And  self-appointed  augurs 
divine,  from  their  prejudiced  standpoint, 
the  erratic  movements  of  world  opinion. 

Any  credibility  is  also  denied  to  national 
policy.    As  recent  history  so  clearly  demon- 


ic The  dilemma  of  bluff  and  madness  is  as 
fraudulent  as  the  two  alternatives  of  nuclear 
war  and  peaceful  coexistence  (as  the  Com- 
munists understand  this  term). 

»As  the  Berlin  crisis  proved  It,  nothing 
coxild  be  dcme.  except  to  stand  on  our  posi- 
tions, and  nothing  would  happen,  except  if 
we  fail  to  stand  firm. 
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threats  are  most  effective.  In- 

the  potential  aggressor  Is  concerned, 

are  stated  in  general  rather  than 

terms,    with    relative    bluntness 

iftian  rarefied  complications. 

I  alutary  vagueness  often  serves  as  an 

:  or  public  c^lnion   to  pretend   that 

are  too  vague  to  be  credible. 

we  analyse  the  effect  produced 

oiirselves  by  our  own  threats.    Such 

intrpverted   behavior   leads  to  parailysls, 

to  action.     It  does  not  fit  the  pow- 

of  the  free  nations. 
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V.  cotxxcnvx  sBcrmrrr: 

Indochina  crisis  of  1954  has  dra- 
illustrated  the  need  and  the  use- 
Df  treaty  commitments.     The  decla- 
that  were  made  at  the  time  by  the 
!  States  did  not  meet  with  a  full  meas- 
s  iccess  because  the  Jiu-idlcal  basis  for 
was  lacking, 
of  a  conunltment  that  is  le- 
bl|idlng,  we  must  resort  to  Improvlsa- 
expedients.     Indecision   and    the 
of  jjubllc  opinion  combine  to  ruin 
of  stated  policy,  and  the 
diplomatic  moves  achieve  maximum 
x)th  upon  our  allies  and  upon  our- 
Once   we   are   committed,   we   must 
down  or  stand  firm, 
^laenhower  administration  has  suc- 
completed  the   legal  arrangements 
for  global  deterrence.     It  has  been 
of  "pactomanla."     Fearing  an  over- 
aent,  the  critics  have  compared  our 
to  ominous  sight  drafts  that  could 
in  payment  at  any  time." 
of  overconunlttlng  ourselves  is 
It  is  the  same  enemy  that  we 
It    Is,    therefore,    in    our 
devise  a  global  strategy  to  oppose 
every   place   at   once.     But   if   we 
f^om  committing  our  support  to  de- 
free  country  threatened  with  Com- 
iggression.  we  would  simply  Invite 
to  attack  that  country.    Finally, 
:he  treaties  we  have  concluded  since 
a    legal    obligation   for    us    to 
They  Just  make  action  possible 
we  freely  decide  to  intervene. 
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Curiously   enough,   our   treaty   commit- 
also  denounced  as  parts  of  a 
Ipattem   of  policy  followed   by  the 
admlnlsl  ration    to    lower    the    level   of   our 

military  jeffort. 


36.  The  various  security  treaties  concluded 
by  the  United  States  for  the  defense  of  the 
Pacific  area  and  of  southeast  Asia  reproduce 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  formula.  The  United 
States  declares  that  Communist  aggression 
would  endanger  its  own  peace  and  safety, 
and  that  It  would  be  met  according  to  the 
constitutional  process. 

Mr.  Dulles  compared  these  treaties  to  the 
fingers  of  the  hand.  Each  commitment 
Is  Independent  from  the  others;  the  United 
States  Is  thus  able  to  maintain  a  bilateral 
relationship  with  every  one  of  its  partners. 
But  the  fact  that  It  has  given  the  same 
commitment  to  all  gives  cohesion  and  unity 
to  the  various  parts. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  we  have  decided 
not  to  earmark  forces  for  particular  areas 
of  the  Par  East  (except  Korea),  but  to  de- 
velop what  Dulles  called,  on  September  15, 
1954.  "the  deterrent  of  mobile  striking  power. 
plus  strategically  placed  reserves."  Such 
forces  would  be  able,  he  added,  to  strike 
at  an  aggressor  "by  means  and  at  places  ul 
our  choosing.  The  deterrent  power  we  thus 
create  can  protect  many  as  effectively  as  It 
protects  one."  If  we  attempt,  however,  to 
be  strong  everywhere,  we  would  be  strong 
nowhere. 

This  strategy  is  peripheral.  It  Insures 
great  flexibility  of  tactics.  It  presupposes 
disengagement. 

37.  The  same  complexity,  unity  and  flexi- 
bility characterize  our  commitments  in  the 
Middle  Bast.  The  Elsenhower  doctrine  is  a 
xmllateral  declaration  of  policy  which  "au- 
thorizes the  United  States  to  assist  econom- 
ically and  militarily  nations  which  want 
such  assistance  In  order  to  preserve  their 
independence." 

Aimed  as  it  Is  at  Soviet  Imperialism  and 
military  aggression,  the  doctrine  has  been 
denounced  as  Illusory  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  Soviet  aggression  in  the  area  seemed 
unlikely.  But  if  the  United  States  had  not 
aimed  at  that  target,  shadowy  though  It 
might  be.  It  would  have  had  to  foresake  the 
restraining  use  of  Its  piower  east  of  Suez. 
The  fact  Is  that,  far  from  being  useless,  the 
resolution  was  successfully  Invoked  not  less 
than  four  times  In  3  years. 

Acting  pursuant  to  the  Middle  East  reso- 
lution, the  United  States  concluded  special 
defense  arrangements  with  Turkey  and  Iran. 
These  two  countries  acted  through  Cento, 
even  though  the  United  States  was  not  a 
party  to  it.  This  osmosis  effect  again  proved 
the  usefulness  of  the  doctrine  as  well  as  of 
Cento. 

As  in  the  Far  East,  our  strategy  Is  pe- 
ripheral, and  It  requires  disengaged  forces. 
It  Is  different  on  a  very  Important  point. 
The  two  Quemoy  crises  have  shown  that,  In 
some  Instances,  maximum  deterrence  Is 
achieved  by  Insisting  upon  the  feasibility  of 
powerful,  albeit,  limited,  retaliatory  actions 
to  which  Red  China  Is  particularly  exposed 
and  for  which  the  type  of  power  we  have  Is 
well  suited.  The  reverse  must  be  said  of 
the  defense  of  the  Middle  East.  In  this 
case,  no  deterrence  is  fully  credible  unless 
we  refuse.  In  principle  at  \e&9t.  to  limit  re- 
taliation arbitrarily.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
European  theater. 

38.  The  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  have  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack 
against  one  shall  be  considered  an  attack 
against  them  all."  They  also  agreed  that,  if 
such  an  attack  would  occur,  each  one  of 
them  would  ttike  "forthwith  such  action  as  It 
deems  necessary."  The  "one  for  all.  and  all 
for  one"  principle  Is  thus  set  in  opposition 
with  the  restrictive  character  of  the  commit- 
ment; for  the  parties  are  not  obligated  to  do 
more  than  what  they  deem  necessary.  The 
time  has  come  to  resolve  this  structural 
antinomy. 

Every  new  crisis  produces  aspirations  for 
greater  allied  unity.  These  are  generally 
ahort  lived.  TTiey  cannot  stand  against  the 
realities  of  allied  policy.  The  reality  of 
NATO  is  diversity:    the  special  Anglo-Saxon 
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partnership  versus  tha  continental  bloc; 
peripheral  positions  and  tlie  central  front; 
the  Bonn-Paris  Axis  and  European  integra- 
tion; the  Sword  and  the  Shield;  the  long 
overdue  renascence  of  European  national 
pride.  An  entirely  new  climate  wotdd  be 
created  in  the  Western  Alliance  if  these 
basic  realities  were  considered  as  assets  to 
be  developed  rather  than  as  liabilities  to  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. 

Allied  solidarity  is  always  desirable  and 
constructive,  if  it  is  genuine  and  if  it  can 
be  achieved  without  entangling  us  in  hope- 
less dilemmas.  Any  unqualified,  doctriixaire 
insistence  for  increased  interdependence  and 
integration  would  only  deprive  us  of  oiu- 
letMiership.  Being  an  association  of  free  na- 
tions, NATO  must  steer  a  cautious  course 
between  the  Charybdls  of  stifling  unity  and 
the  Scylla  of  dlsimity. 

This  means  that  the  Western  Alliance 
must  establish  its  own  rules  for  mutiial  in- 
dependence as  well  as  coordinate  the  exe- 
cution of  tasks  and  policies  that  can  be 
fulfilled  best  by  Integrated  effort." 

39.  A  national  deterrent  policy  Is  now 
pursued,  with  inadequate  means  and  Inter- 
mittent determination,  by  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  separate  NATO  deter- 
rent hae  also  been  prc^xwed.  We  have,  in 
the  main,  opposed  national  deterrents  with 
passive  resistance. 

The  advantages  of  diversified  deterrence 
are  manifold,  and  they  are  decisive.  The 
idea  of  a  Europe  devoid  of  any  deterrent  of 
Its  own,  entirely  dependent  upon  our  own 
deterrent,  and  fully  exposed  to  Soviet  nu- 
clear attack  Is  inconceivable  In  the  long 
riui.  Europe  must  have  a  capacity  for  in- 
dependent action.  National  deterrents 
would  face  the  Russian  aggressor  wltii  the 
impossible  task  of  destroying  everything  be- 
fore doing  anything  and  they  would  do 
much  to  relieve  the  European  nations  of 
their  anti-American  obsession,  and  thus  lead 
to  greater  allied  solidarity.  This  point  must 
be  shortly  explained. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  diffusion  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  greatly  Increase  the  danger 
of  accidental  war,  and  that  "a  stray  bullet 
could  blow  up  the  town."  This  idea  is  the 
fetish  of  our  present  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem. Not  only  have  Eiuxipean  countries 
equal  reason  to  fear  an  accidental  war  being 
started  by  us,  and  any  war  that  would  be 
started  because  of  our  actions  would  be  ac- 
cidental as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  but 
we  must  recall  the  distinction  that  H.  A. 
Kissinger  has  made  in  his  "Nuclear  Weapons 
and  Foreign  Policy"  between  the  "ntilsance" 
character  that  nuclear  weapons  can  have  in 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  country,  and  the 
sophisticated  apparattis  without  which  they 
would  have  no  strategic  effectiveness.  The 
niunber  of  countries  that  can  achieve  stra- 
tegic nuclear  power  Is  very  limited  indeed. 

In  addition,  a  national  deterrent  Is  a  de- 
terrent under  national  control,  but  It  is  not 
a  deterrent  that  can  be  used  in  actuality 
for  a  purely  national  objective.  The  only 
decMon   that  a  coun^   possessed    with   a 


*8ome  of  the  administration's  critics 
have  long  flirted  with  the  idea  of  disengage- 
ment, and  they  have  deprecated  the  blpo- 
larlty  of  Bast  and  Weet.  As  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain eleewhere,  NATO  needs  a  psychologi- 
cal dlaengagement  of  American  diplomatic 
influence  In  Europe,  and  a  multipolar  deter- 
rent. Our  role  In  Eorope  has  many  parts, 
and  the  problem  for  us  Is  to  keep  It  frag- 
mented. We  hold  the  sword,  but  we  also 
I»ovide  the  core  oC  cffeetive  landpower.  We 
are  the  keef>er  of  FrazMO-Ctarraan  friend- 
ship, and  the  qieetal  friend  oi  England,  and 
so  forth.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  play 
one  Mg  role,  hot  Mveral  partial  one*. — Gtr. 
Malcolm  W.  Hbag,  In  "Workl  PoUttes."  ApcU 
IMO.  p.  saS:  "The  enrrent  trend  to  toward 
both  a  primarily  muelear  shield  fbr  NATO 
and  independent  strsteglo  retaliatory  forces. 
We  might  get  the  wont  of  all  warlda." 


deterrent  of  its  own  can  make  alone  Is  the 
decision  not  to  use  it.  Such  a  decision  might 
be  unwise,  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
Intereet.  bvt  it  would  have  no  catastrophic 
oonseqtienoes.  And  if  it  were  used  against 
our  will,  it  would  be  that  our  will  had  become 
BO  perverse  that  we  would  prefer  to  be  Bed 
than  dead. 

40.  The  Western  Alliance  must  be  disen- 
gaged from  the  nadir  of  frustrated  nation- 
alism. If  this  were  done,  the  Allies  would 
naturally  seek  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
of  their  defensive  shield.  We  all  agree  that 
there  should  be  a  force  of  all  the  allies  in 
Europe  to  confront  the  aggressor  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  violence  to  such  a  level 
that  nuclear  retaliation  would  become  un- 
avoidable.*^ This  fcHTce  should  be  integrated 
so  as  to  engage  the  whole  alliance  into  the 
conflict.  If  disengagement  makes  no  sense 
for  the  United  States,  we  can  say.  with 
stronger  reason,  tliat  it  is  inconceivable  for 
any  country  so  directly  threatened  as  France 
and  Germany. 

Integration  is  a  shibboleth  today  because 
we  consider  it  as  the  opposite  of  national 
sovereignty.  It  would  make  more  sense  to 
oppose  Integration  to  waste,  to  inefficiency, 
aud  to  procrastination. 

The  fact  is  that  integration  is  most  needed 
In  sectors  where  a  sacrifice  of  national  con- 
trol is  the  least  difficult  to  consent.  Certain 
defense  tasks — such  as  logistic  support  and 
air  defense — cannot  be  fulfllled  at  all  except 
on  an  Integrated  basis,  and  as  far  as  they 
arc  concerned,  national  sovereignty  is  a 
myth.  In  other  areas — research  and  procvire- 
ment,  for  Instance — the  myth  Is  that  a  true 
sacrifice  of  sovereignty  is  at  stake.  And  the 
same  can  be  said  of  most  diplomatic  prob- 
lems confronting  the  West  at  present. 

VI.  CONCLTTSIOII :    TBX  MATIOHAI.  SXUP 

41.  Like  Individuals,  nations  tend  to  de- 
velop a  complicated  rationale  of  their  own 
self,  and  they  marshal  their  best  talents  to 
draw  a  picture  of  themselves,  "nils  p>icture 
contains  attractive  as  well  as  ugly  features, 
both  of  which  gratify  the  national  ego. 

Self -accusation  Is  one  of  the  oonunoneat 
tricks  we  use  to  fool  ourselves.  Unjust,  un- 
slnoere  breast  beating  does  not  hurt,  and  It 
does  not  help.  But  a  true  insight  into  what 
we  are,  would  hurt  us.  It  would  also  liberate 
the  great,  the  indispensable  force  of  genuine 
self-love. 

Unless  this  is  recognized,  a  debate  on  the 
national  self  is  worse  than  useless.  It  would 
only  serve  to  undermine  national  confidence 
sUll  further. 

Let  us  start,  then,  from  the  realization 
that  our  national  character  comprises  spe- 
cific qualities  and  destructive  patterns. 

Our  weaknesses  are  not  better  than  Prus- 
sian militarism  or  French  chauvinism.  They 
are  Just  different. 

There  is  much  room.  Indeed,  for  intelligent 
debate  and  for  self-crtticlsm.  At  no  time 
of  our  history  was  it  more  necessary  to  stress 
that  an  informed  public  opinion  Is  essential 
to  the  coixduct  of  government  In  a  modem, 
pluralistic  society. 

All  political  philosophers  have  stressed, 
however,  that  injustice  begins  with  med- 
dling. There  is  no  validity  in  the  notion 
that  systematic  criticism  Is  a  sign  of  demo- 
cratic validity  It  Is  a  sign  erf  the  moral 
decadence  of  a  free  country." 

As  a  people,  we  have  a  pernicious  inclina- 
tion for  abstractions,  particularly  tboee  ab- 


stractions that  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
moral  progress.** 

The  great  moral  issue  of  the  coming  elec- 
tion campaign  Is  whether  we  will  continue 
to  hold  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  national 
self  while  ignoring  our  true  faults  or  taking 
them  much  too  lightly.  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  display  a  naive  confidence  in 
Americanism  and  to  deprecate  constantly 
our  Illusions  and  ctNnplacency,  and  ma- 
terialism? Or  will  we  realistically  defend 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  love  what  we  truly  are. 

43.  The  principle  of  separation  of  powers 
irtilch  is  so  fundamental  to  our  constitu- 
tional system  can  be  dangerously  miscon- 
strued. If  the  sepcuratlon  of  powers  were 
to  give  us  the  right  to  demolish  executive 
actions  while  refusing  to  oonmiit  ourselves 
to  national  pcriicy,  it  would  destroy  our  sys- 
tem more  effectively  than  Khrushchev  can 
do  It,  and  Khrushchev  knows  that  well. 
One  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  present  situa- 
tion Is  that  our  enemy — and  some  of  ovir 
allies — have  well  understood  the  laws  that 
rule  our  political  behavior  and  that  we,  in 
our  pride,  have  decided  to  ignore  them. 

There  Is  no  alternative.  In  a  democratic 
country,  to  a  full  conunltment.  This  com- 
mitment should  be  actual.  It  must  be  given 
In  concrete  situations.  It  is  particularly 
needed  when  and  where  a  multiplicity  of 
reasons  can  be  invoked  for  refusing  it. 

Is  it  not  true,  however,  that,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  most  vulgar,  most  extreme  prov- 
ocation, our  commitment  has  the  hollow 
ring  of  insincerity?  We  rally — so  we  think — 
behind  the  Government.  We  warn  the  Rus- 
sians not  to  interfere  with  American  poli- 
tics. We  defend  the  President  of  the  United 
States  against  Communist  abuse,  and  imme- 
diately proceed  to  indict  Mr.  Eisenhower 
at  the  bar  of  opinion.  For  there  is  too  much 
at  stake,  of  course,  to  sweep  the  whole  sorry 
mess  under  the  rug  in  the  name  of  na- 
tional unity.  We  pretend  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  left  to  the  Russian  leaders  no 
choice  but  to  act  as  they  did.  We  instantly 
call  for  an  investigation  of  Executive  actions, 
in  due  time  or  otherwise,  as  if  the  national 
sm^val  depended  on  the  immediate  revrt- 
ation  of  a  great  scandal.  There  to  nothing 
much  to  reveal,  however,  and  the  dust  soon 
settles.  The  investigation  mds  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  should  have  started.  There 
is  no  room  left  for  sensationalism,  and  we 
can  praise  one  another  for  the  mature  fair- 
ness of  our  investigators. 

The  time  might  come  when  this  double 
talk  could  have  treacherous  implications. 
To  paraphrase  Mr.  Stevenson's  much  re- 
peated slogan:  "We  do  not  succeed  in  de- 
ceiving the  enemy,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
better  in  deceiving  ourselves." 

43.  A  nonpartisan,  common  quality  runs 
through  the  Truman  doctrine,  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  creation  of  NATO  and  SBATO. 
the  Formosa  rssolutlon  and  the  Elsenhower 
doctrine. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
mlnistratloa  which  have  been  the  most  vo- 
cally denounced  by  a  ooneerted  opposition 
are  the  actions  that  the  American  people 
have  most  overwhelmingly  supported. 


*>As  Dean  Acheson  so  truly  said  in  his 
great  speech  on  the  Berlin  question  In  No- 
vember of  last  year. 

**  "I  want  my  country  to  be  strong,  to  be 
safe,  and  to  have  a  feeling  of  oonfldenoe 
among  Its  people  so  they  can  go  about  their 
business."  President  Wlwintiriwwr  said  on 
Feb.  11.  1960.  The  deep  wtodoBS  of  ttM  Prasl- 
denfk  pt^tloal  phUcsoi^  to  anathema  to 
the  busy-body  demoeratie  man.  "Oovam- 
ment  is  the  peopkls 


**FQr  instance:  "We  believe  in  Soviet 
backwardness."  so  Soviet  advances  can  never 
be  exaggerated  enough;  "Vital  information 
Is  withheld  from  the  people  and  the  people 
have  the  right  to  know,"  so  we  can  always 
accuse  the  Oovemment  ot  withholding  in- 
fcwmation;  "Pessimism  has  always  been  dis- 
tinctly xmL-American."  so  we  will  always  be 
complacent;  "A  suspension  of  criticism 
would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  however 
appealing  such  a  moratorlxxm  on  partisan- 
ship ean  appear  as  a  rtiort  eut  to  national 
unity,"  so  erlttelsm  will  always  be  permlssi- 
Me.  And  we  make  these  Idols  untoudiable 
by  warning  the  Iconoelast  that  he  does  not 
undsistsnd  American  dcmoeraey. 
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The  gsp  tbat  exists  at  present  between 
the  true  opinion  of  the  American  people 
und  the  picture  that  America  projects  In 
the  world  Is  the  gravest  of  our  domestic 
problems  today.  Mass  comimunlcatlons 
have  caused  a  divisive  atomlzatlon  of  poli- 
tical coDsclouBnesB  instead  of  poUtlcal  wis- 
dom. 

44.  The  dialectic  that  saps  our  national 
strength  at  home  also  works  against  us  in 
oxu  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  generally  take  a  much  too  lenient  view 
of  the  insanity  of  antl-Amerlcanism.  We 
seek  to  excuse  rioting  and  hostile  behavior 
toward  us  in  terms  of  our  own  faults.  We 
report  faithfully  reckless  accusations  leveled 
against  us,  as  If  they  were  expressed  in  good 
faith  by  responsible  people.  At  the  same 
time,  we  seem  anxious  to  force  some  of  our 
Ideology  upon  others,  with  a  capricious 
pendantry  that  verges  on  contempt  for  their 
cultiiral  tradition  and  in  a  manner  that  is 
legitimately  resented. 

Instead  of  claiming  that  we  have  been  the 
source  of  the  revolutionary  concepts  of  hu- 
man freedom,  we  would  do  well  to  consider 
that  some  of  our  values  are  not  good,  and 
that  the  true  values  trom  which  our  na- 
tional strength  is  derived  are  not  American 
values,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  common  to 
all  humanity. 

It  is  our  appointed  place  in  history — and 
also  the  greatness  of  our  country — to  pro- 
tect, by  our  strength  and  power,  the  spiri- 
tual heritage  of  mankind.  And  if  we  do  our 
duty,  we  will  also  be  respected. 

45.  We  are  now  concentrating  our  ener- 
gies against  a  cataclysmic  holoca\ut  and  con- 
fronting a  total  ideological  challenge.  We 
cannot,  as  a  nation,  fall  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question:  What  is  the  piupose  of  hu- 
nuui  existence? 

Like  totalitarian  societies,  we  would  like 
to  find  our  national  purpose  In  some  great 
role  to  seize  and  to  pursue  "with  passion." 
We  cry  for  "leaders." 

The  democratic  state  exists  for  values 
higher  than  itself.  It  makes  a  direct  appeal 
to  ovx  individual  conscience.  It  Is  baaed 
upon  the  belief  that.  If  our  mind  is  clear 
and  our  will  ui»lght.  we  have  the  ability 
to  distinguish  between  honest  dissent  and 
seU-seeklng  partisanship,  boldness  and  im- 
portance, political  courage  and  personal  am- 
bition. 
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Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  part  of  the  "Task  Force 
Studies  on  American  Strategy  and 
Strength,"  I  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  study  paper  No.  9,  "Science  and 
Foreign  Affairs,"  by  Dr.  George  B.  Kistia- 
kowsky,  special  assistant  to  the  President 
for  Science  and  Technology: 

SCIKNO  AND  FOKZIGN  AFFAnU 

(By  George  B.  Klstlakowsky  ') 
The  theme  of  this  paper  Is  the  Impact  of 
science  and  technology  on  foreign  policy. 


>  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  (Science 
and  Technology ) .  This  paper  was  originally 
prepared  as  an  address  before  the  American 
Physical  Society  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Physics  Teachers.  Ideas  and  material 
from  other  addresses  have  been  Incorporated. 


]  tropositlon  hardly  needs  to  be  demon- 

that  the  advances  of  science  gradual- 

somktimea  suddenly,  are  altering  the  rela- 

between    nations    and    peoples.    Of 

it  Is  the  technology   which   is   the 

of  change,  but  it  is  the  basic  science, 

aoduisition  of  knowledge  that  constitutes 

se^  from  which  man  makes  technology 
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World  War  n.  the  advances  of  science 
>ur   political   Isolation   from  the  rest 
world  impossible  Just  as  they  earlier 
economic    isolation    impossible.       In 
affairs,  perhaps,  are  visible  the  most 
and  fast-moving  changes,  as  tech- 
developments  took  us  from  TNT  to 
from  artillery  to  bombers  to  bal- 
i^issilee.  from  cavalry  patrols  to  early- 
radar,   all  with   the  significance  of 
the  world   and  of  increasing  the 
dependence  and  vulnerability  of  na- 
Public  policy,  whether  domestic   or 
must  recognize  this  transformation, 
with  the  problems  it  generates,  and  use 
a]  tproprlate  for  the  goals  of  our  society. 
a  moment,  this  writer  may  revert 
language  of  chemist  days,  humanity 
century    ago   was    In    the    condition 
steady  state  reaction,  whereas  now  It 
he   midst  of   a   nonsteady   branching 
jrocess  and  science  Is  the  chain  car- 
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need  to  adjust  public  policy  to  chang- 

ht|man  conditions,  of  course,  isn't  new. 

new  today  Is  the  rapidity  with  which 

developments  of  science  are  altering  the 

conditions,  the  rapidity  with  which 

particularly  foreign  policy,  must  ad- 

the  changes  being  wrought  by  the 

scientific   advance.     Not   only   ad- 

]  KJllcy  must  prepare  for,  must  predict, 

of  scientific  discovery,  and  must 

some   sense   attempt  to  guide   it. 

paper  will  discuss  several  Important 

of  the  relation  between  science  and 

affairs;    then  we   shall    mention    the 

governmental   organization   for   de- 

publlc  policy  in  the  field  of  science; 

conclude   with    some    thoughts    on 

and  public  policy  in  the  future. 

however,  let  us  review  briefly  sclen- 

d^velopments  of  the  last  decade. 


A    DECADE   or   PROGKESS 


years  ago.   Dr.   James   B.   Conant,   as 
of    the    National    Science    Board, 
his  foreword  to   the  flrst  annual 
of    the    new-born    National    Science 
with  this  urgent  warning:  "Un- 
tlme    as    disarmament    becomes    a 
the    free    nations    must    be    deeply 
with  flnding  and  developing  scien- 
for  on  their  efforts  we  must 
much  for  Increasing  national  seciirlty 
-torn  decade  as  for  Industrial  prog- 
periods  of  peace." 

audible  today  is  the  echo  of  Co- 
warning — "until   such    time   as   dls- 
becomes  a  reality."     The  reality 
now — was  that   temporary   com- 
arms  became  an  intransigent  foe.  re- 
g  the  subservience  of  the  individual 
state,  ruthlessly  engulflng  unwilling 
as  sateUites;  threatening  the  free- 
peace-seeking    i>eopIe8    throughout 
The  science  of  the  United  States 
choice  but  to  focus  on  the  needs  of 
defense,  and  this  it  has  done  well. 
began  to  record  the  early  years  of 
-I>eace  we  have  come  to  call  the  cold 
Prom  time   to  time   Its   temperature 
to  boiling  point,  and  sporadic  out- 
of  "hot"  war  flared  up  in  places  dls- 
miles  from  our  shores  but,  measured 
now    our    next-door    neighbors — 
Suez,  Taiwan,  Vietnam. 

foimd  no  release  from  Its  associa- 

arms  and  armament,  nor  did  it  seek 

long  as  its  help  was  needed  to  safe- 

bhe  liberty  of  the  world  by  ensuring 

of  our  defenses. 


stisngth 


Unprecedented  funds  were  unloosed  that 
we  might  maintain  our  leadership  in  weap- 
onry. Ck>rporatlons,  big  and  small,  and  even 
universities,  entered  into  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  Federal  agencies  Involving 
very  many  dollars,  to  undergird  our  defenses. 
Science  and  its  offspring,  technology,  flour- 
ished and  prospered  as  never  bef<»-e  in  our 
history.  Under  the  impetus  of  this  mas- 
sive Federal  support,  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers contributed  vastly  to  our  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  its  applications. 

Working  closely  with  military  people  on 
military  problems,  scientists  and  engineers 
supplied  the  elan  for  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing technological  developments  to  emerge 
from  the  postwar  period — automatic  data 
processing,  using  the  high-speed  digital  com- 
puter. Most  of  the  stimulus  behind  this 
development  came  from  the  military  sources 
seeking  fast  methods  for  processing  data  on 
military  tactics,  logistics,  flight  simulators 
for  testing  and  training,  or  any  other  end- 
product  which  required  the  apeedy  reduction 
of  a  vast  Input  of  data 

Fortunately  for  our  long-term  leader- 
ship, more  basic  aspects  of  science  were  not 
forgotten.  High-energy,  elementary-particle 
physics  is  a  fleld  in  which  vast  progress  has 
been  made  since  World  War  II.  Similarly, 
radio  astronomy  has  pushed  rapidly  ahead  In 
the  last  decade,  using  advances  In  electronics 
born  out  of  military-related  work.  Molecular 
biology  made  spectacular  advances  and 
brings  us  near  the  understanding  of  the 
origins  of  life. 

Creativity  budded  and  bloomed  in  a  bril- 
liant burst  of  Innovation.  Despite  their 
essential  preoccupation  with  developing  the 
defensive  strength  of  the  Nation,  science  and 
scientist  demonstrated  the  great  rewards  of 
research  irrespective  of  the  environment  to 
which  it  was  applied. 

In  retrospect,  the  decade  of  the  fifties  may 
become  known  best  for  its  identity  with  two 
capital  letters,  "R"  and  "D." 

Until  the  mldperiod  of  the  decade,  econ- 
omists had  to  guess  the  amount  of  research 
and  development  performed  within  the 
United  States.  At  that  point,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  on  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  siirvey  of  the  1953  period,  pegged 
the  dollar  figure  for  R  and  D.  not  at  the 
estimated  $2.5  billion,  but  at  more  than  dou- 
ble that  amount — $5.4  billion.  Today  it  has 
more  than  doubled  again,  the  Foundation's 
estimate  being  on  the  order  of  $12  billion. 

The  late,  great  Harvard  economist,  Sum- 
ner Slichter,  coined  a  most  connotative 
phrase  for  research  and  development — "the 
industry  of  discovery."  We  might  also  call 
it  "the  Industry  for  tomorrow."  None  need 
be  surprised  to  learn,  therefore,  that  those 
Industries  which  have  Invested  most  in  re- 
search and  development,  the  electronics  and 
pharmaceutical  companies,  have  shown  the 
most  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  recent  years. 

The  Industry  of  discovery  cannot  be  con- 
fined. It  Is  as  profitable  for  mankind  as  it 
is  for  the  corporation.  Although  science,  no 
less  than  any  other  human  activity,  was  en- 
gulfed by  the  political  strife  of  the  cold  war. 
It  showed  a  way  to  demolish  political  bar- 
riers during  the  18-monthB'  period  of  the 
International  Oeophysical  Year,  even  though 
such  was  neither  its  mission  nor  Its  design. 
Scientists  supported  by  their  Oovernment, 
sought  simply  to  map  man's  physical  en- 
vironment, to  achieve  a  scientific  under- 
standing of  the  earth  and  its  cosmic  en- 
virons. They  succeeded  magnificently  in  ac- 
complishing their  scientific  mission.  From 
investigations  of  the  universe  made  or  Initi- 
ated between  mid-1957  and  the  end  of  1958, 
a  microsecond  on  the  cosmic  clock,  will 
emerge  a  volume  of  geophysical  knowledge 
greater  than  any  theretofore  assembled. 

For  its  scientific  value  alone,  the  lOY  was 
impressive.  But  in  a  world  of  tensions,  it 
is  almost  more  encouraging  as  a  kind  of  a 
breakthrough  of  its  own,  to  better  interna- 
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Uonal  undoratandlng.  Bixty-alz  nations, 
representing  the  it—  and  Oommunist  world, 
partlclpatAd  In  this  •xploratlon  of  the  un- 
known. They  marshaled  30,000  adentirts 
and  technicians  to  work  together  as  a  team, 
although  separated  acroM  the  distance  be- 
tween the  polea.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
they  shared  the  knowledge  they  uncovered. 

Similarly  In  the  Antarctic,  an  area  for 
years  dominated  by  rivalries  for  terrltorlja 
claims  and  rights,  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
scientists  of  many  cotmtrlee  served  as  a 
pattern  of  international  cooperation  ac- 
cepted as  valuable  by  their  political  leaders. 
Work  started  during  the  International  Oeo- 
physical Tear,  IndXMUng  the  exchange  of 
scientific  personnel,  the  sharing  of  facilities 
and  results,  and  the  efforts  to  plan  coopera- 
tive schedulee  and  arrangements.  Is  now 
more  than  ever  developing  a  broader  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  the  sclentlets  of  these 
countries  and.  perforce,  drawing  In  the  po- 
litloei  Interesta  •«  welL  The  United  SUtes 
is  deeply  engaged  with  its  scientific  per- 
sonnel in  cooperative  eflorta  and  is  receiving 
the  seme  type  of  help  from  other  countries. 

Atteeting  to  the  value  and  Importance  of 
tliese  solentiflo  efforts  led  by  the  United 
State*,  the  Interested  nations  have  recently 
drafted  and  signed  a  treaty  for  Antcurctica 
which  opens  all  areas  freely  for  sclentifk; 
researrJi  to  all  nations  of  the  world,  plaoee 
claims  for  Individual  territory  In  aJseyanoe 
for  the  duration  of  the  treaty,  and  aasurea 
all  that  Antarctic*  shall  not  become  a  place 
for  military  operations  or  military  rivalries. 
Were  It  not  for  the  scientific  effort  in  this 
area  d\iring,  and  foUowlng,  the  International 
Geophysical  Tear,  the  pattern  for  coopera- 
tive arrangements  in  Antarctica  would 
never  have  been  established,  nor  would  there 
have  been  the  impetus  for  drafting  a  treaty. 

However  eubetanttal  were  the  cooperative 
aspects  of  the  Interna ttoial  Oeophysical 
Tear,  the  period  was  charaeterlaed  as  well 
by  a  heightening  of  Intematloaal  oompetl- 
tlon  In  science  and  technology.  THe  Inter- 
nattonai  Oeophysleel  Te«r  literally  thrust 
us  into  the  space  age.  Our  country  can 
Justly  be  proud  for  first  announcing  space 
satelttte  plans  to  assist  the  International 
OeopliyBioal  Tear  program.  However,  the 
sputnik  launch  provided  the  thrust,  without 
doubt.  Perhaps  though,  the  exnptuuOa 
should  be  on  the  spectacle  of  Immaturity 
we  mSfde  of  ourselves  over  this  engineering 
aaooBBpUshmsnt.  Itxtay.  moct  of  us  feel  a 
bit  ebameteced  about  our  sputnik-provoked 
anxiety,  parUeularly  when  we  realise  that 
only  ths  one  most  recent  Soviet  satellite 
remains  In  orMt  that  Is  transmitting  In- 
formation, while  several  of  our  own  still 
riding  through  the  reaches  of  apace  continue 
to  send  beck  most  of  the  snten tlflc  Inf orms- 
tlon  they  were  designed  to  unoover.  Even 
the  humblest  of  these.  Vsnguard  I,  continues 
to  remit  valuable  edentiflc  data.  Tiros  I 
proved  to  be  muoh  less  of  a  tyro  with  a 
camera  thSA  we  had  thought.  The  quality 
of  its  photographs  permits  identification  of 
indlvldnai  hunicanee  and  other  centers  of 
dlstxirbttnoe  as  well  as  study  of  the  groes 
features  of  cloud  cover.  The  amount  of  use- 
ful Information  transmitted  will  contribute 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  earl's 
atmosphere  for  the  benefit  at  all  mankind. 

Let  no  nation  count  the  United  States  out 
of  oompetitloai  In  any  contest  tar  superiority 
In  science  and  technology.  Though  the 
frontiers  of  science  are  endless,  the  compet- 
itive spirit  of  frontiersmen  is  a  legacy  of  the 
American  tradition.  By  compelling  the 
United  Statee  to  keep  its  gusrd  up,  our  an- 
tagonists may  yet  be  hoist  on  their  own 
petard.  The  competition  In  armaments  into 
which  we  have  been  unwillingly  thrust  has 
served  as  a  driving  stimulus  to  sclentl&c 
creativity.  Because  we  are  fortified  with  a 
credo  which  insists  on  the  primacy  at  the 
Individual,  and  are  not  perverted  by  Um 
drive  for  aggrandlaement  oC  stste,  our  sci- 


ence seeks  to  serve,  rather  than  master,  man- 
kind. 

mw  raousacs  or  ruauc  polkt 

Let  us  esplare  nam  some  aspects  at  the 
relation  of  solenoe  to  foreign  •Salis  that  are 
\mique  to  our  age  (at  least  their  Importaaee 
is  unique)  and  that  provide  us  wKh  our 
greatest  inunedlate  opportunities,  and  some 
at  our  ma)or  problems.    Tbeee  Include: 

1.  The  unpanUeled  and  in  many  ways  un- 
expected political  Importenoe  to  a  nation  of 
having  the  appearance  at  world  sdenUlle 
leadership  (the  word  "appearanoe"  Is  used 
advisedly). 

a.  The  effect  international  scientific  actlv- 
Itlee  have,  and  can  have,  on  the  relations 
between  states. 

8.  The  importance  of  Uie  technical  com- 
ponent of  some  proepective  arms  ocmtrol 
measuree. 

4.  The  relation  of  science  to  technical  aid 
for  lees-developed  countries. 

Kach  of  these  is  worth  careful  considera- 
tion, for  they  are  not  always  understood,  and 
yet  must  be  understood  If  the  Oovernment 
and  the  scientific  community  are  to  fulflll 
the  obligaticxu  and  opportunities  ahead  of 
us  In  these  areas. 
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L.EADEKSIIIP 

First,  consider  that  matter  of  scientific 
leadership  and  its  political  impact.  Scientific 
and  technological  progress  has  acqiilred 
status  as  the  symbol  oi  strength  because  of 
its  obvious  relation  to  military  power,  as  well 
as  of  productivity  and  ttie  good  life.  This  Is 
in  evidence  within  our  borders  and  every- 
where beyond.  The  striving  to  emulate  Amer- 
ican scientific  and  technological  progress  has 
become  an  ambitious  and  urgent  goal  for 
countless  millions  of  people,  including,  one 
might  note,  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  unfortunately  It  Is  the  technological 
spectaculars  which  tend  to  be  used  by  the 
public  at  large  and,  often,  the  press,  as  the 
sole  measure  of  scientific  as  well  as  techno- 
logical prowess,  and  thus,  of  military  power 
as  well.  Achievements  In  outer  apace  activi- 
ties are  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  prime 
example  of  this.  Perhaps  a  few  further  ob- 
servations about  our  space  and  missile  pro- 
gram In  this  light  are  in  order. 

As  has  been  emphasized  by  Dr.  Herbert 
York,  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
capability  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
huge  rocket  booster  vehicles  capable  of  send- 
ing multiton  payloads  into  space.  To  the 
general  public,  both  in  this  country  and 
certainly  abroad,  this  is  not  well  understood. 
The  Soviet  Union,  of  coarse,  has  not  been 
lax  in  attempting  to  confuse  the  issue. 

Our  development  of  long  range  rockets 
began  late  because  our  military  planning 
was  founded  on  air-breathing  engines.  To 
move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  ballis- 
tic mlssilee.  we  chose  to  make  our  missiles 
as  compact  as  possible  to  deliver  warlMads 
of  adequate  yield.  We  could  do  this  with 
an  ICBM  with  a  thrust  only  one-half  that 
of  Soviet  ICBM's  because  of  our  advanced 
nuclear  weapons  technology. 

In  this  we  have  been  suoceesful;  flrst  tb» 
IRBM's  and  now  the  Atlas  missile  are  per- 
fected and  are  operational.  But,  the  plan- 
ning and  preoccupation  with  smaller  mls- 
silee, adequate  to  do  the  military  Job  re- 
quired, led  to  rocket  vehidee  witb  inade- 
quate thrust  to  send  spectacular  payloads 
into  space.  We  did  not  begin  work  on  large 
rocket  boosters  imtll  It  was  too  late  to  match 
p<Mt  Russian  perfcHrmance  in  outer  space. 
But,  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
extra-large  rockets  are  not  required  for  our 
long-range  missiles;  hence,  our  deficiency  In 
outer  space  payload  capability  does  not  indi- 
cate an  Infolco'  military  capability. 

We  must  also  recall  the  important  fact 
already  alluded  to,  that  our  seientlfle 
achievesnenta  in  space  have  easily  matched 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  generally 
recognized   by   the   world's   scientific   com- 


munity. In  addition,  we  are  now  making 
rapid  progrees  toward  practical  applications 
of  "near  outer  space"  for  the  benefit  of  all 
nations  and  pet^de. 

"XlUs  Is  not  to  suggest  that  we  accept  a 
secondary  role  in  future  outer  space  activities 
requiring  large  rodtet  boosters.  We  cannot 
ignore  the  very  real  poUtlcal  implications  of 
various  QMctacular  accomplishments  in  outer 
qtaoe  ttiat  have  come  to  have  symbolic  mean- 
ing to  the  world  at  large.  We  are  Indeed 
moving  aliead  rapidly  to  develop  boosters  for 
QMoe  exploration  missions  requiring  very 
large  payloads  and  are  vigorously  pursuing 
the  man-ln-spaoe  program.  But  we  must 
accept  the  technical  reality  tliat  deaplte  a 
vigorous  national  effort  to  develop  sudi 
boosters,  there  are  Umlts  on  how  quickly  the  . 
gap  can  be  closed  and  theee  limits  are  large- 
ly set  by  technological  factors. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  are  for  us  major 
opportunities  to  carry  out  sound  and  excit- 
ing programs  in  space  scienoe  and  technology 
that  will  redound  to  otir  national  benefit  In 
terms  of  enhanced  prestige  and  welfare.  For 
example,  the  development  of  meteorological 
satellites  could  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  all  natiozu  and  could  substantially  con- 
tribute to  ova  scientific  and  technological 
stature  throughout  the  world. 

To  repeat:  We  cannot  accept  a  secondary 
role  in  future  outer  space  exploration.  But 
true  leadership  must  be  seen  in  the  con- 
text of  far  broader  efforts.  We  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  that  our  strength  lies  in  ex- 
cellence spread  over  a  wide  scientific  and 
technological  base. 

It  is  a  feature  of  an  auttiorltarlan  form 
of  society  that  its  government  can  concen- 
trate efforts  in  narrow  fields.  If  the  total 
strength  of  such  a  society  Is  substantial,  as 
is  that  of  the  Soviet  Utilon.  then  what  one 
might  term  temporary  technological  su- 
periority can  be  achieved  by  it  in  selected 
directions.  So  long  as  this  superiority  is 
ten^xvary:  so  long  as  it  does  not  permit  a 
vital  military  advantage;  and  so  long  as  it 
is  not  across  a  broad  front,  there  is  no  need 
for  alarm,  but  we  must  Increase  our  efforts 
to  cancel  out  hnbalancee  that  arise  and  are 
significant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  stampeded  into  over- 
emphasizing one  area  at  the  expense  of 
others.  We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  sound  military  doctrine  not  to  accept 
battle  on  the  field  of  the  enemyls  choosing. 
Rather,  we  must  continue  to  move  across  the 
entire  broad  front  of  scientific  and  techno- 
logical advance.  Thus,  as  a  nation,  we  will 
remain  a  world  leader. 

srrsLT   or    scikncs   ok   bilatxoms   sktwxxn 

MATIOira 

Let  vm  turn  to  the  second  aspect  of  the 
relation  of  science  and  foreign  affairs,  the 
significance  of  international  eclentlfic  ac- 
tivltiee  to  the  relations  between  nations. 
Here  is  perhape  the  most  important  of  the 
rolee  science  and  scientists  can  play  In  to- 
day's embittered  and  divided  world — not  a 
new  role  in  the  sense  that  International  ac- 
UviUee  of  science  are  part  of  the  llfeblood 
of  scienoe;  but  new  In  its  potential  Impact 
on  political  relations. 

Science  today  is  one  of  the  few  common 
langxiages  of  mankind;  it  can  provide  a  basis 
for  understanding  and  oommtinlcatlon  al 
ideas  between  pec^le  that  is  Independent  of 
poUtlcal  boundaries  and  of  ideologiee. 
Over  time,  theee  personal  relatlonshipa.  es- 
tabllahed  with  Soviet  scientists  who  form  a 
major  portion  of  Russia's  inteUectual  eUte, 
can  provide  a  bridge  between  our  culturee 
and  perhape  bring  about  a  gradual  erosion 
of  the  mUitant  aspects  of  Conununlst 
Ideology. 

Science  also  provides  a  sometimes  unique 
opportunity  for  cooperative  endeavcss  that 
can  contribute  in  a  major  way  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  tension  between  nations  and.  more 
poatUvely,  to  cloee  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries.    AU  this. 
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of  course.  In  addition  to  offering  a  way  for 
oooperatlve  attack  on  problons  of  Interest  to 
all  nations. 

This  has  been  recognised  many  time*  be- 
fore. Many  activities  <a  the  Government 
end  private  sclentlflc  bodies  further  these 
goals.  Normal  International  aelentlflc  union 
activity,  the  lOT,  the  exchange  agreement 
between  the  National  Academies  of  Sciences 
of  the  United  States  and  TJSJBJt.,  the  very 
recent  McCone-Bmelyanov  agreement,  the 
n JT.  Atoms  for  Peace  Conferences,  and  many, 
many  others.  However,  the  question  must 
be  asked  whether  we  are  doing  enough  In 
this  area,  and  particularly  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  sufficiently  active  In  terms  of 
projects  at  Its  own.  In  support  for  non- 
governmental activities,  and  In  creation  and 
preservation  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
effective  International  sclentlflc  activity. 

What  are  some  of  the  Issues  that  face  the 
Government  In  this  area? 

The  most  obvious  Is  how  to  balance  the  re- 
sources for  International  sclentlflc  projects 
against  dcMnestlc  sclentlflc  needs.  Should 
the  Federal  Government  be  doing  more  It- 
self Internationally,  or  should  It  support  pri- 
vate efforts  cmly?  In  either  case,  can  you 
Justify  international  support  when  there  are 
good  sclentlflc  projects  lacking  sufficient 
support  within  the  country? 

A  good  Illustration  of  this  problem  is  pre- 
sented by  the  sclentlflc  program  in  the  An- 
tarctic, mentioned  before.  The  Government 
had  to  face  the  question  of  setting  the  level 
of  Antarctic  activity  In  the  knowledge  that 
the  funds  for  that  program  would  detract  in 
some  measiire  from  the  support  of  deserving 
programs  within  the  United  States.  There  are 
few  guidelines  for  the  appropriate  sclentlflc 
level  of  activity  in  Antarctica,  just  as  there 
are  few  guidelines  for  the  appropriate  level  of 
activity  in  specific  sclentlflc  flelds. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  the  Antarctica  is 
not  dissimilar  from  that  of  outer  sp«u:e  (ex- 
cept for  the  rather  wistful  observation  that 
we  now  have  a  treaty  reserving  the  Antarctic 
for  sclentlflc  research).  Political  consldera- 
tl<uas  are  Important  in  setting  this  program 
level  also.  These  considerations  relate  to  the 
stature  and  scope  of  oiir  effort  relative  to 
that  of  other  countries,  partictilarly  the 
VaAJR..  and.  in  the  case  of  Antarctica,  the 
relation  of  research  to  possible  territorial 
claims.  And  so.  the  Antarctic  program  is 
set  as  an  orderly,  sound  sclentlflc  effort,  but 
with  political  awareness  that  there  are  other 
attributes  to  the  scope  and  excellence  oi  the 
U.S.  effort  there. 

The  approfM-iate  means  for  carrying  out 
international  activities  comes  up  time  and 
again.  Can  it  be  handled  through  the  sclen- 
tlflc community  in  the  way  that  ICSU 
planned  and  organised  the  IGT?  What  is 
the  appropriate  role  for  the  UJV.,  UNS8CO, 
tor  NATO?  Should  it  be  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  project  because  of  the  resoxuoes 
required?  And  if  so,  are  bilateral  ch-  multi- 
lateral arrangements  to  be  preferred? 

A  recent  example  may  be  illustrative,  re- 
ferring to  space  science  once  again.  When 
establishing  the  UJf.  Outer  Space  Commit- 
tee, the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  0(»n- 
mlttee  should  be  responsible  for  conducting 
outer  space  research  itself,  or  at  least  plan- 
ning research  on  an  international  scale. 
Notwithstanding  our  strcmg  desire  for  In- 
ternational cooperation  in  qxtce.  this  was 
thought  to  be  clearly  inapivoprlate.  Be- 
cause of  the  large  resoio-ces  required  to  iRt>- 
vlde  booeters  for  space  exploration,  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  keep  the  final  de- 
cisions regarding  space  flights  In  the  Gov- 
ernment's hands.  On  the  other  hand,  inter- 
national scientific  planning  and  coopera- 
tion was  clearly  desirable  at  the  scientist 
level,  without  the  complex  governmental 
machinery  of  the  U.N.  that  would  inevitably 
have  to  face  political  Issues.  Therefore,  the 
VH.  Committee  will  be  ooncemed  with  the 
mutual    exchange   and   distribution   ot   In- 


format4oa,  the  study  of  legal  problems  of 
,  the  conference  on  outer  H>aoe 
,  and  the  general  encouragement 
science.     NASA  will  make  formal 
with   foreign   governments   for 
cooperation,  but  both  the  UJ^.  and 
'  rill  look  to  the  Committee  on  Space 
of  ICSU  for  the  scientific  ooopera- 
planning  to  bring  about  effective 
sclentlflc  oollaborstlon. 
Issue  of  bilateral  versus  multilateral 
is  of  major  Interest  at  the  pres- 
,  in  view  of  the  recent  United  States- 
agreement  in  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
Notwithstanding  the  very  real  gains 
achieve  through  Increased  contacts 
Soviet  Union,  we  must  avoid  any 
moves  that  would  create  a  United 
S.S.B.  sclentlflc  axis.    Thus,  it  was 
stated  in  the  agreement  with  the 
that  any  Joint  projects  woiild   be 
out  under  the  aegis  of  the  Interna- 
Auxnlc  Energy  Agency  where  all  mem- 
coLintrles    could    participate.     Clearly, 
nay   be   now   the   flnest   high -energy 
facility  In  the  world — CERN — should 
in  activities  under   the   agree- 
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^ptlve  climate  for  International 
activities  req\ilres  Government 
too,  or  in  some  cases,  lack  of  Gov- 
actlon  (In  a  positive  sense).  Sci- 
not  be  sacrificed  to  political  ex- 
.  or  Ignored  for  political  expediency, 
to  do  so  would  be  like  canceling 
e  insurance  on  account  of  temporary 
straits.  We  must  be  ever-certain 
is  adequately  represented  in 
ij-eas  where  policy  will  Impinge  on 
so  that  considerations  of  science  will 
In  policy  formulation.  Inter- 
scientific  activity,  for  example,  has 
historically  without  regard  for  polltl- 
boiindaries  and  this  is  one  of  its  great 
This  traditional  nature  of  scl- 
not  be  neglected  or  forgotten,  as  it 
often  Is,  in  the  application  of  restric- 
t>  be  placed  on  the  free  movement  of 
Individ  ials  among  nations.  Nothing  will 
erode  c  ur  basic  traditions  and  our  scientific 
leaders  lip,  and  our  influence,  more  quickly 
than  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  basic  long- 
term  t  eliefs  for  short-term  political  con- 
siderat:  on. 
the 


same  vein,  the  needs  of  science  must 
adequately  represented  in  international 
as  domestic-policy  formulation. 
I  stronomy  recently  almost  came  to  an 
end,  simply  through  negotiation  of 
Int^natlonal  treaty  on  frequency  alloca- 
^rithout  adequate  recognition  of  the 
>f  this  young  science  for  listening 
Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  it  was  pos- 
bring  scientists  and  the  appropriate 
Govemfaxent  officials  together  in  time  to 
establi!  h  a  U.S.  position  for  the  Geneva  ITU 
oonf  ere  ace  compatible  with  the  needs  of  the 
radio- astronomers. 

scientific     activities     thus 

^th   them  many  problems  for  Gov- 

but  their  benefits  far  exceed  those 

To  achieve  the  benefits,  however, 

that  we  be  alert  to  the  opportunl- 

that  we  be  prepared  to  make  some 

necessary  policy  decisions  and  com- 

of  resources. 


Inteipational 
carry 
enunec  t, 
problen  ls 
require) 

of  the 
mltmerits 


scnNTmc  ASPECTS  or  auhs  contkol 
A  thl  -d  new  element  In  the  relation  of  sci- 
ence to  foreign  policy  Is  the  Importance  of 
the    teshnlcal    components    of    prospective 
arms  co  Qtrol  measures. 

The  negotiations  on  nuclear  test  cessa- 
tion ha  re  shown  the  Importance  of  scientific 
and  te<  hnologlcal  factcns  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policy  in  this  ares,  lliese 
factors  bad  to  be  evaluated  by  ad  hoc  groups 
that  fo  md  a  dearth  of  experimental  data  on 
which  o  base  their  conclusions.  A  similar 
ad  hoc  apiMvach  had  to  be  employed  regard- 


ing certain  phases  of  the  conference  on  the 
problem  of  reducing  dangers  of  surjM'ise  at- 
tack. The  fact  that  sclentlflc  advice  and 
evaluation  were  used  in  both  these  at- 
tempts to  reduce  military  tensions  is,  in  it- 
self. Important.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  changing 
attitude  and  the  growing  awareness  on  the 
part  of  policymakers  that  technical  con- 
siderations and  knowledge  are  essential  for 
the  formulation  of  sound  concepts  for  arms 
limitation  measures — just  as  they  are  in 
formulating  development  plans  for  military 
hardware. 

The  success  of  future  negotiations  to  re- 
lieve tensions  by  arms  limitation  agreements 
will  depend  In  some  measure  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  capabilities  of  proposed 
multilateral  monitoring  systems  and  on  the 
understanding  of  inherent  limitations  of 
any  monitoring  system  in  a  world  of  rapidly 
advancing  technology.  The  limitations  of 
technical  aiuUysls  need  also  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood. There  is  no  doubt,  for  Instance, 
that  the  reliability  of  monitoring  systems 
is  largely  a  technical  question.  But  the 
adequacy  of  such  systems,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  security,  is  not.  It  is  a 
politico-military  one.  And  we  mtist  realize 
that  political  Issues  or  disagreements  cannot 
be  resolved  by  technical  agreement  on  facts; 
the  political  questions  of  national  Interest 
remain.  It  Is  well  that  these  issues  be  un- 
derstood by  the  public  as  they  are  being  un- 
derstood by  the  policymakers,  ■specially 
we.  as  scientists,  must  understand  that  we 
can  contribute  but  one  of  several  Inputs 
that  are  essential  for  the  formulation  of 
sound  national  policy. 

SCIENCE  AND  U.S.  TECHNICAL  AID 

The  relation  of  science  to  technical  aid 
for  less-developed  countries  is  the  fourth, 
and  last,  of  our  list  of  new  relations  of 
science  and  foreign  policy. 

The  foreign  aid  programs  supported  by  the 
United  States  are  powered  by  a  matrix  of 
motivations  made  up  of  altnasm,  a  belief 
that  it  is  to  our  best  Interest  to  strengthen 
independent  nations,  and  a  desire  to  contain 
menacing  philosophies.  Motivation  notwith- 
standing, it  is  evident  that  any  program, 
any  experiment,  will  fall  short  of  success 
unless  it  is  soundly  conceived,  soundly 
planned,  and  soundly  executed. 

In  helping  to  achieve  a  sound  aid  program, 
we.  as  scientists,  must  not  think  in  terms  of 
developing  only  the  more  advanced  scientific 
capability  of  other  nations,  which  is  often 
a  reflection  of  our  own  standards  and  com- 
fortable abundance.  We  must  try  to  strike 
a  balance  between  basic  needs  t  and  sophisti- 
cated development. 

This  requires  an  appreciation  of  how  sci- 
ence and  engineering  develop  within  a  na- 
tion. The  history  of  science  In  many  lands 
has  not  been  written  beyond  the  prologue. 
We  must,  for  Instance,  be  aware  of  the  long- 
term  relation  between  primary  and  secondary 
school  education  and  advance  research  insti- 
tutions. 

We  do  little  good  to  provide  only  for  eso- 
teric research  facilities  when  a  nation  lacks 
roads,  general  practitioners,  and  machine 
oporators.  Of  course,  we  do  a  disservice  also 
when  we  ignore  the  advanced  educational 
institutions  that  set  a  nation's  standards, 
provide  its  teachers,  offer  a  future  for  gifted 
citizens,  and  taring  prestige  to  a  nation  or  a 
region. 

An  important  report  was  recently  prepared 
by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Na- 
tional Research  Council  for  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  entitled  "Rec- 
ommendations for  Strengthening  Science 
and  Technology  in  Selected  Areas  South  of 
the  Sahara."  This  report  is  an  outline  of 
how  assistance  of  a  technological  type  should 
be  designed  to  be  properly  utilized.  It  is 
an  Intelligent  and  realistic  attempt  to  strike 
the  necessary  balance  between  the  basic 
needs    and    sophisticated    wants,    within    a 
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framework  of  limited  resources  from  within 
and  without  an  area.  It  is  also  an  attempt, 
a  very  successful  one,  to  show  how  a  scien- 
tific apiH'oach  can  be  used  In  the  early 
planning  stages  of  aid  programs. 

The  reading  of  the  report  will  have  a 
sobering  and  distiirbing,  if  not  a  frightening 
effect,  on  thinking  individuals.  It  treats 
with  selected  areas  of  sub-Sahara  Africa, 
a  land  mass  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  and  with  a  population  one-half  that 
of  our  Nation — and  this  is  only  part  of  all 
of  sub-Sahara  Africa.  It  is  an  area  which, 
within  our  lifetimes,  will  be  transformed 
into  a  multiplicity  of  independent  nations 
which,  collectively,  will  greatly  Influence 
world  affairs.  What  is  particularly  disturb- 
ing about  this  study  are  the  revelations  of 
extreme  shortages  that  still  exist  in  this 
region;  the  nearly  complete  lack  of  public 
health  measures  and  medical  service;  of 
communications  and  transportation;  of  the 
means  for  earning  an  Income;  of  even  the 
most  elementary  educational  facilities. 

Clearly,  these  embryonic  nations  need 
educated  people  in  large  numbers  to  provide 
not  only  civil  servants,  but  an  understand- 
ing electorate  to  carry  them  along  the  path 
to  democracy.  But  how  can  the  needs  for 
higher  education,  for  doctors  of  medicine,  for 
engineers,  for  political  scientists,  for  so  many 
other  specialists  be  properly  balanced  against 
the  needs  to  provide  even  the  most  primitive 
health  measiires,  to  provide  teachers  for  the 
many  millions  of  illiterates,  and  to  train 
artisans  and  sldlled  laborers  without  whom 
the  standard  of  living  cannot  rise?  Against 
thess  multiple  desperate  needs,  indigenous 
efforts,  our  aid  and  the  aid  of  others,  appear 
so  utterly  inadequate  that  one  becomes  fear- 
ful lest  decades  will  pass  before  the  level  of 
education  and  the  standard  of  living  will 
rise  enough  to  make  democracy  viable. 

The  question  then  comes  to  mind,  will  the 
awakening  of  latent  desires  permit  democ- 
racy the  time — that  is  so  Inherent  in  Its 
evolutionary  nature — or  will  this  region  fall 
prey  to  the  legerdemain  appeal  of  the  revo- 
lutionary authoritarianism,  especially  Com- 
munist ideology? 

For  a  research  scientist  thU  report  wiU 
have  a  sobering  influence:  It  will  impress 
upon  him  that  he  is  a  luxury  that  can,  and 
must,  be  afforded  by  an  advanced  Nation 
like  ours.  But  in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sa- 
hara, a  nurse,  an  elementary  schoolteacher, 
a   technician,   these   are  the   luxuries. 

Science  impinges  on  aid  to  technologically 
more  advanced  nations  also.  Various  Gov- 
ernment departments  have  for  many  years 
supported  research  overseas.  By  and  large, 
these  programs  have  been  well  run.  Such 
programs  raise  some  serious  issues  for  con- 
sideration, however,  for  outside  support  of 
science  In  a  given  country  affects  the  rela- 
tionships between  that  government  and  its 
citizens  and  universities.  Some  programs, 
even  those  in  support  of  basic  research,  are 
welcomed  by  many  foreign  scientists,  and 
yet  cause  affront  to  others.  We  must  there- 
fore, consider  the  effects  of  such  programs 
on  all  who  are  ooncemed,  and  especially  on 
the  natural  growth  of  the  scientific  com- 
munities in  the  recipient  countries. 

Does  such  support,  for  instance,  actually 
retard  the  development  of  a  healthy  relation 
between  science  and  government  in  other 
countries?  What  commitments  for  conti- 
nuity of  support  are  we  making  once  foreign 
scientists  have  become  dependent  on  VS. 
support,  commitments  tram  which  it  may  be 
Impossible  to  withdraw  or  which  may  cause 
hardship  should  withdrawal  be  necessary? 
What  is  the  effect  of  our  support  on  the  pat- 
tern of  research  in  a  given  country?  And  is 
the  manner  In  which  our  support  is  given  in 
this  area,  best  calculated  to  further  good  re- 
lations between  the  scientific  communities 
of  other  countries  and  the  United  States? 

We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  aware 
of  these  problems.    In  Its  most  recent  an- 


nual report,  the  United  Kingdom's  Advisory 
Council  on  Scientific  Policy,  addressing  it- 
self to  just  these  questions,  had  this  to 
say  about  U.S.  research  support: 

"Whilst  we  warmly  welcome  this  substan- 
tial financial  support  for  research  In  this 
country,  we  recognise  that  research  grants, 
and  particularly  specific  contracts,  of  this 
magnitude  (one  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds  annually)  must  have  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  general  pattern  of  research 
undertaken.  We,  therefore,  consider  it  de- 
sirable that  the  various  bodies  ooncemed 
with  the  financing  of  research  in  our  uni- 
versities and  other  institutions  should  be 
aware  both  of  the  extent  and  the  purpose  of 
these  numerous  UJ9.  research  grants  and 
contracts.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record 
that  the  XJS.  authorities  have  f\illy  ap- 
preciated the  position  and  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  cooperate  with  us." 

Of  course,  there  are  no  general  answers  to 
most  of  the  speciflc  questions  raised,  for 
they  vary  with  the  coimtry  ooncemed  and 
with  the  manner  in  which  oxir  support  is 
given  in  each  coiintry.  But  these  questions 
need  to  be  asked — and  answered— before 
support  is  provided.  These  programs  cannot 
be  operated  independently  of  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

GOVEKNKENT     OBGAMIZATION     FOB     FDBLIC 
POLICY    IN    SCIKNCX 

It  is  worthwhile  to  review  some  of  the 
measures  Government  has  taken  In  order 
to  bring  these  problems  into  focus,  and  thus 
to  help  bring  about  ccwrective  action.  These 
steps  were  taken  for  a  wide  variety  of  rea- 
sons, of  course,  not  merely  to  serve  the  re- 
quirements of  foreign  policy. 

In  two  speeches  during  November  1B&7, 
President  Elsenhower  emphasized  the  need 
for  strengthening  science  education  and 
bringing  our  overall  scientific  and  techno- 
logical effort  to  peak  performance  levels. 

In  the  first  of  these  speeches,  in  which 
he  called  for  an  all-out  effort  to  mobilise 
the  best  resources  of  science  and  scientists 
in  suppoi-t  of  the  national  security  and  wel- 
fare, the  President  announced  the  creation 
of  the  office  which  it  is  now  my  privilege  to 
hold.  He  also  reconstituted  on  the  White 
House  level  the  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
Later,  in  his  1958  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage. President  Eisenhower  stated:  "In  both 
education  and  research,  redoubled  exntions 
will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans if  we  are  to  rise  to  the  demands  of  our 
times." 

The  office  of  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  Science  and  Technology  did  not 
exist  before  November  1957.  Nor  had  there 
been,  except  for  the  wartime  National  De- 
fense Research  Committee,  a  science  ad- 
visory committee  directly  responsible  to  the 
President.  The  NDRC  had  large  operating 
responsibilities.  The  present  committee  and 
the  special  assistant  do  not.  Their  func- 
tion is  advisory,  mftking  sclentlflc  advice  and 
analysis  available  wherever  they  are  needed 
in  the  formulation  of  national  policy.  The 
committee  also  endeavors  to  insure  that 
science  and  technology  contribute  their 
maximum  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  seeking  waya — 

To  enhance  the  excellence  of  U.S.  science, 
both  basic  and  ai^lied,  and  to  add  to  our 
effort,  relatively,  in  basic  research. 

To  extend  the  recognition  of  science  as 
a  creative  activity  that  augments  man's 
dignity  and  understanding  and  affords  him 
intellectual  adventure  of  the  highest  order. 

To  recognize  that  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments in  science  appeal  deeply  to  the  hopes 
and  supirations  of  men  everywhere,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  iH-estlge  and  good  will  of 
nations. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  democratic  en- 
vironment of  the  free  world  is  the  best  en- 
vironment for  achievement  in  science. 


To  improve  the  ways  in  which  our  Gov- 
ernment uses  and  supports  science  and 
technology. 

To  apply  technology  more  effectively  to 
Improve  our  national  security,  to  strengthen 
our  economy,  to  enhance  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens  and  other  peoples. 

To  promote  international  iinderstanding 
and  good  will. 

Theee  are  broad  and  ambitious  objectives. 
Even  small  progress  In  each  area  would  be 
a  significant  achievonent. 

The  organization  that  works  toward  these 
goals  comprises  the  18-man  committee 
proper,  numerous  panels  involving  members 
as  well  as  consultants,  the  special  assistant, 
and  his  small  full-time  staff  of  technical 
aides.  The  committee's  members  are  repre« 
sentative  of  those  flelds  of  science  and  tech- 
nology especiidly  important  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  membership  rotates,  most  of  the 
new  appointments  being  on  a  4-year  basis. 
This  practice  brings  to  the  committee  fresh 
points  of  view  and  representation  from  dif- 
ferent flelds  of  science  and  technology.  To 
discharge  its  responsibilities,  the  committee 
has  established  panels,  some  on  an  ad  hoc, 
others  on  a  continuing  1>asi8.  First  Dr.  Kll- 
llan,  and  then  this  writer  was  elected  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  which 
knits  the  whole  organization  together. 

The  panel  structure  has  consistently  t>een 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  committee's  work. 
It  has  made  possible  intensive  studies  on 
problems  that  coxild  not  have  undertaken 
by  the  committee  because  of  its  limited 
membership.  At  the  present  time,  over  100 
scientists  and  engineers  are  associated  with 
the  committee  and  my  office  in  part-time 
capacities,  thus  providing  a  wide  range  of 
expert  advice.  Committee  and  panel  mem- 
bers are  selected  not  only  becavise  of  their 
expert  knowledge  and  achievement,  but  also 
because  they  possess  something  which  might 
be  called  wisdom  in  a  broader  sense.  Part- 
nership in  this  organization  means  work  and, 
therefore,  some  sacriflce  of  personal  careers. 
It  is  willingly  undertaken  In  the  si^rit  of 
national  service.  The  magnitude  of  per- 
sonal involvement  is  Indicated  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  500  man-days  of  work  were 
needed  recentiy  for  the  study  of  certain 
problems  in  the  classlfled  area  and  the 
preparation   of  one  short  summary  report. 

A  major  concern  of  the  committee  Is  how 
to  bring  the  young  generation  of  scientists 
and  engineers  into  panels  and  other  types 
of  advisory  services  to  the  Government.  We 
need  to  explore  every  way  of  making  their 
services,  skills,  and  fresh  ideas  available 
without  handicapping  their  professional  de- 
velojMnents,  or  curtailing  their  contributions 
to  science. 

The  special  assistant,  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  staff,  is  invited  to  attend  meet- 
ings of  the  National  SecTirity  Ooxmcll  and 
of  the  Cabinet,  and — when  appropriate — to 
present  the  views  and  findings  of  the  Science 
Advisory  Committee,  He  is  also  a  member 
of,  or  attends  the  meetings  of,  special  Cabi- 
net-level interdepartmental  committees, 
such  as  the  Radiation  Council.  He  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  new  Federal  Council  on 
Science  and  Technology,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives, at  the  policymaking  level,  of 
10   dei>artinent8  and   agencies. 

Some  of  the  panels  of  the  Science  Advisory 
Committee  deal  with  unclasslfled  flelds  of 
interest  to  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
few  of  their  activities  have  led  to  reports 
and  statements  which  were  piibllshed  under 
the  Imprint  of  the  White  Hoxise.  The  titles 
indicate  the  broad  scope  of  these  activities: 
"Introduction  to  Outer  Space,"  "Scientific 
Information,"  "Strengthening  American  Sci- 
ence," "The  Argus  Experiment,"  "High 
Energy  Accelerator  Physics,"  "education  for 
the  Age  of  Science,"  and  "Food  Additives." 

Other  panels'  activities  result  In  detailed 
recommendations  to  various  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment,  which 
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are  not  suitkble  for  public  dlasemlnatlon. 
•ueh  as  the  wort  of  tereral  ptmels  deallnf 
irlth  classified  matters  pertaining  to  the 
aatlonal  seeurlty. 

The  creation  of  the  OOce  of  the  Special 
Assistant  and  at  the  Sdenoe  AdTlsory  Com- 
mlttee  Is.  howerer,  but  a  amall  part  of  the 
actions  «^leh  the  President  and  Congress 
have  taken  recently  to  strengthen  Anicrlean 
adence  and  technology  and  to  make  the  Ck>v- 
cmment  process  more  rssponslTe  to  a  world 
of  rapidly  changing  technology.  These  ac- 
tions Include : 

Kxpanslon  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation iM-ogram  and  a  threefold  Increase  In 
its  appropriations  for  support  of  basic  re- 
search and  education  In  the  sciences. 

Enactment  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act.  reflecting  the  Impact  of 
nKXlem  weapons  technology  and  systems  en- 
gineering on  the  Military  BBtabllshment. 

■Ktabllshment  of  the  Office  of  the  Director 
of  Research  and  Engineering  and  the  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Assignment  of  engineers  and  scientists  at 
policymaking  levels  in  the  offices  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  three  services. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  provide  a 
civilian  space-science  and  exploration  agency. 

Reactivation  of  the  Ofllce  of  Science  Advi- 
ser to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  ap- 
pointment once  again  of  science  attachte  to 
overseas  posts. 

Establishment  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing together  tat  common  planning  policy- 
level  representatives  of  agencies  having  ma- 
jor scientific  programs. 

Enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act.  designed  to  aid  education  gen- 
erally, with  spedflc  provision  for  strength- 
ening science  education. 

In  the  Congress,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives established  a  standing  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  The  Senate,  also, 
has  created  a  new  standing  Committee  on 
Astronautics  and  Space  Science.  A  number 
of  ImiMrtant  actions  have  been  taken  by  the 
Congress,  and  by  the  executive  branch,  to 
Improve  the  status  of  scientific  personnel  in 
the  service  of  the  Government. 

In  addition  to  these  national  effc^^.  there 
have  been  important  advances  In  interna- 
tional cooperation  which  have  been  men- 
tioned already. 

SCIKNCZ  AND  PTTBLIC  POUCY  IK  THK  rUTTJHI 

We  have  attempted  to  outline  sc»ne  of  the 
ways  science  can  contribute  to  fc^eign  pol- 
icy, the  effect  of  policy  considerations  on 
science,  and  some  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  built  up  to  assist 
policy  foyniilation.  But  to  integrate  the 
sdentlflc  with  the  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary and  other  factors  that  make  up  foreign 
policy  operations,  requires  above  all,  compe- 
tent people  #bo  understand  the  relationship 
of  science  to  these  other  factors. 

If  we  appreciate  our  responsibillUes,  we, 
as  scientists,  may  well  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  the  future  in  the  policy- 
making process.  It  wiU  be  a  different  role 
than  the  one  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed. It  will  demand  a  new  breed  of  public 
servant,  although  the  appropriate  name  for 
him  is  not  immediately  clear.  The  term 
"political  scientist"  has  been  preempted  for 
a  very  different  use  than  this.  None  of  ub 
would  want  to  be  called  scientific  politi- 
cians, and  few  Indeed  would  dare  to  lay 
claim  to  scientific  statesmen.  But  there 
is  a  Blgnlflcance  here  that  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  finding  the  right  name.  The  role 
demands  that  this  new  breed  of  citizen- 
scientist  he  oontinually  aware  that  the 
scientific  conununlty  must  accept  its  appro- 
priate share  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
Intelligent  and  successful  resolution  of  the 
challenges  facing  the  world. 
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kind  of  Individual  must  be  re- 
too:  an  Individual  with  training  in 
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science  and  engineering  graduates 
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dfBcusslng  international  relations,  the 

historian,   Julius   Pratts,    states: 

the   tools   of   diplomacy    nor    the 

force  can   be  suddenly  Improvised 

in  crises.    They  miist  be  kept  in  a 

readiness  for  use.     The  success  of  a 

foreign  policy  will  depend.  In  part, 

efficiency  and  the  readiness  of  the 

with  which  the  policy  is  pur- 
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as  C.  P.  Snow  terms  it.  in  which 
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aOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 

"Task  Force  Studies  on  Ameri- 

and  Strength,"  i  place  In 

Record,  study  papers 

and  11,  "A  History  of  Ballistic 

"    by    Congressman   Leslh    C. 

member  of  the  House  Armed 

CMomittee;  and  "The  Cost  of 

Security,"  by  Prof.  Arthur  E. 

George  Washington  University. 

HisTORT  or  Ballistic  Missilks 


(By  Leslie    C.   A*ends.    Congressman    from 
Illinois) 
military     weapons     never    spring 
bloom  overnight.    The  first  opera- 


tional B-17  took  a  decade  to  develop.  The 
B-29  and  B-Sa  are  likewise  the  outgrowth 
of  years  of  effort. 

Similarly  with  modern  rocketry.  Though 
it  began  in  America  17  years  ago,  rocket 
development  turned  seriously  to  long-range 
ballistic  missiles  only  7  years  ago. 

Not  until  fiscal  year  1953  were  expendi- 
tures in  any  one  year  on  long-range  ballistic 
missile  programs  even  as  much  as  a  million 
dollars.  Since  then,  these  programs  have 
advanced  with  Impressive  speed.  Today, 
they  involve  the  expenditure  of  10  times 
as  much  each  day  as  was  spent  In  all  of 
fiscal  year  1952. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  military  stud- 
ies slowly  advanced  American  ballistic  mis- 
sile knowledge.  Propulsion,  guidance,  heat- 
ing and  weight  problems  appeared  very  dif- 
ficult. Their  solution  obvloxisly  was  costiy. 
Yet,  the  level  of  effort  remained  low  and 
sporadic. 

Moreover,  critical  data  controlling  war- 
head weights  were  unknown.  Until  1953,  the 
operational  feasibility  of  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  seemed  far  distant  to  those  in  au- 
thority. As  a  result,  these  programs  were 
deemed  unworthy  of  major  effort.  Tt)  be 
sure,  one  such  program,  the  forerunner  to 
Atlas,  was  started  as  long  as  14  years  ago,  in 
1946,  but  it  died  3  years  later  in  the  1949 
defense  cutbacks.  The  program  was  revived 
in  1951,  but  even  then  only  as  a  component 
development  effort. 

From  World  War  II  to  1963,  due  pitftiy  to 
this  skepticism  as  to  the  practicality  of 
long-range  ballistic  missUes  and  due  also  to 
emphasis  on  strategic  bombers,  our  missile 
effort,  such  as  it  was,  went  mainly  into  air 
defense  missiles  such  as  Nlke-Ajax,  Terrier  I, 
and  Falcon.  Some  short-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  some  relatively  slow  nonballistic 
aerodynamic  type  long-range  missiles  did 
receive  some  support.  Long-range  ballistic 
missile  efforts,  however,  were  held  down  to 
low  support  studies. 

Viewed  in  retrospect,  therefore,  it  is  hardly 
remarkable  that  as  of  1960,  15  years  after 
World  War  II,  American  long-range  rocketry 
is  in  some  particular  respects  matched  or 
surpassed  by  the  Soviets.  That  result  was 
foreordained  by  years  of  low-priority  atten- 
tion and  lack  of  funds  while  the  Soviets 
evidently  were  advancing  their  rocketry  full 
blast. 

What  is  remarkable  is  how  rapidly  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and 
Intermediate  range  ballistic  missile  (IRBM) 
programs  of  the  United  States  have  advanced 
in  less  than  6  years.  The  speed  of  this  ad- 
vance in  BO  short  a  period  augurs  well  for  the 
Nation's  security.  It  is  convincing  testimony 
to  the  competence  of  our  scientists  and 
engineers. 

It  is  the  piirpose  of  this  paper  to  outline 
the  history  of  ballistic  missile  development 
during  the  past  two  decades. 

THZ   WORLD    WAX    n   FSSJOD 

The  year  1942  marlu  the  beginning  of  our 
World  War  II  rocket  program.  The  work  was 
principally  on  solid  propellants,  which  burn 
like  cigarettes  within  the  rockets.  It  was 
carried  forward,  with  military  support,  by 
the  Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. From  it  evolved  our  World  War  n  ar- 
tillery rockets,  alr-to-surface  rockets,  rocket 
boosters  for  airplanes,  other  special  rocket 
motors,  and  our  first  serious  efforts  to  propel 
rockets  with  liquid  fuels.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1945,  this  work  produced  the  Army 
WAC  Corporal,  a  rocket  fueled  by  nitric  acid 
and  aniline. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  the  Allied  Na- 
tions placed  scientific  teams  in  Germany  to 
analyze  that  nation's  technical  accomplish- 
ments in  rockets  and  missiles.  A  number 
of  the  best  German  scientists  and  engineers 
were  induced  to  go  to  Russia  and  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States,  however, 
pressed  this  effort  less  aggressively  than  tlie 
Soviets. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1946,  the  Russians 
identified  other  scientists  and  technicians 
associated  with  German  missile  programs. 
Hundreds  of  them  were  removed  to  Russia. 
German  research  facilities  and  production 
plants  were  stripped  of  machinery,  instru- 
ments, blueprints  and  missUes  or  missile 
components.  These,  too,  were  shipped  to 
Russia.  Thxis,  the  Russians  were  able  to 
exploit  German  missile  technology.  The  in- 
doctrination of  Soviet  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians was  thereby  facilitated,  and  they 
acquired  faster  the  know-how  to  bring  un- 
completed German  ideas  to  practical  real- 
ization. 

The  advantage  the  Soviets  achieved  due 
to  their  early  decision  to  develop  and  extend 
this  German  missile  technology  is  evident. 

THK    KARLT   POSTWAR    TZARS 

The  years  immediately  following  World 
War  n  constitute  a  period  of  halting,  low- 
level  efforts  on  long-range  baUlsUc  missiles. 
In  1946,  several  potentially  useful  programs 
had  been  started.  While  scnne  of  these  pro- 
grams contributed  advances  during  the 
194^-60  period,  the  level  of  effort  and  results 
was  meager  by  today's  standards. 

Par  Instance,  in  1946,  the  Army  arranged 
to  rebuild  the  German  V-a's.  In  the  so- 
called  bumper  program,  the  V-a  was  con- 
verted into  a  first-stage  booster  rocket.  It 
carried  a  second  rocket,  the  WAC  Corporal, 
which,  in  turn,  carried  scientific  Instmments 
to  high  altitudes.  Maximum  speeds  attained 
during  these  later  tests  was  about  5.200  miles 
per  hour;  maximimi  altitude  was  about  250 
miles.  These  represented  significant  Im- 
provement over  the  standard  V-2  perform- 
ance (8.000  miles  an  hour  and  100  mUes 
maximum  altitude). 

The  year  1946  marked  also  the  Air  Force's 
first  attempt  on  the  ICBM.  The  program, 
known  as  the  lCX-774  at  Convair,  was  in- 
tended to  advance  long-range  rocket  tech- 
niques. It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  rather 
short-lived  when  the  defense  slashes  of  1947 
terminated  this  i^-ogram.  For  the  next  sev- 
eral years  Convair  used  corporate  funds  to 
carry  on  MX-774  weapons  studies,  but  at  low 
financial  levels. 

In  1946  the  Air  Force  also  established  the 
Snark  and  Navaho  programs.  Iliese  were 
long-range,  airplane-type  guided  missiles, 
not  the  baUistic  type.  However,  from  the 
liquid  propellant  rocket  booster  to  be  used 
with  Navaho  grew  the  high  thrust  liquid 
propellant  engines  for  today's  major  mis- 
siles, such  as  Atlas,  Thor,  and  Jupiter. 

Also,  in  the  late  1940's  the  Navy  developed 
the  first  version  of  its  Viking,  a  high  alti- 
tude scientific  research  rocket. 

THZ  KORXAN  WAR  FZXIOD 

During  tlie  Korean  war,  missUe  develop- 
ment at  length  t>egan  in  earnest.  Even  in 
this  period,  however,  progress  was  slow  as 
most  official  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
Immediate  problem  of  Korea. 

In  the  design  of  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles, weight  is  critical.  Generally  speaking, 
It  takes  about  300  pounds  of  launching 
weight  to  place  1  pound  of  warhead  on  a 
target  several  thousand  miles  away.  Be- 
cause the  first  atomic  warheads  weighed  9,000 
pounds,  clearly  a  major  reduction  was  re- 
quired in  nuclear  warhecui  weight  for  mis- 
sile use.  Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  been 
working  on  atomic  weapon  improvement 
which  resulted  in  lighter  and  higher  yield 
nuclear  warheculs.  However,  during  this 
entire  period  the  significance  of  warhead 
improvement  was  not  applied  to  the  prob- 
lem of  long-range  ballistic  missiles.  Fc»' 
this  and  other  reasons,  long-range  ballistic 
mlssUe  development  langui^ed.  During 
this  slack  period  in  the  United  States,  the 
Soviets  appear  to  have  gone  full  speed  ahead 
with  their  own  long-range  ballistic  missile 
programs. 


MlssUe  feadblUty  studies,  started  in  1949 
by  the  Rand  Corp.,  were  oompleted  In  the 
fall  of  1960.  These  studies  confirmed  the 
mUltary  worth  ot  long-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

In  October  1950,  as  one  result  ot  the 
Korean  crisis,  Mr.  K.  T.  Kellw,  president  of 
Chrysler  Corp.,  was  appointed  Defense  De- 
partment Director  of  Guided  Mlssilee,  with 
authority  to  institute  a  Manhattan-type 
project  for  missiles.  However,  after  an- 
alysis of  the  missile  programs,  Mr.  KeUer 
decided  against  a  Manhattan-type  project 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  take  a  year  to 
institute  such  a  program.  In  1953,  Mr.  KeUer 
was  asked  to  remain  with  the  new  adminis- 
tration, but  resigned  late  that  year  at  his  own 
behest. 

In  1960,  the  development  of  the  Army's 
Redstone,  a  aoo-mlle  tactical  ballistic  missUe, 
was  begun.  However,  not  until  1968  was  the 
first  Redstone  fired,  a  flight  test  that  was 
only  partially  successful.  Much  of  the  In- 
formation obtained  from  this  and  subsequent 
firings  was  applied  later  to  the  Jupiter,  when 
that  program  was  initiated  in  late  1956. 

In  Janiiary  1951.  the  decision  was  made 
by  the  Air  Force  to  resume  studies  of  the  old 
MX-774  weapon,  redesignated  "Atlas."  This 
program,  however,  was  given  only  a  long- 
term,  low-priority  objective — that  of  deter- 
mining whethor  a  large  5.000-mlle  ballistic 
rocket  was  then  technlcaUy  feasible.  Six 
months  later,  in  June  1951,  the  Atlas  project 
was  formally  reactivated. 

THZ  VON  NZUMANN  COMMITTZZ'S  RZCOICMZNDA- 
TION8 

On  June  16,  1953,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  E.  Wilson  ordered  a  review  of  the 
guided  missUe  program  to  identify  and  elim- 
inate duplication.  He  stated  that  "a  con- 
tinuous effort  should  be  made  to  standardize 
on  one  missile  for  production  and  use  by  aU 
mUltary  departments,  wherever,  within  the 
employment  limitation  of  each  type  of 
missile,  standardization  appears  to  he  prac- 
ticable." As  a  part  of  this  review,  a  group  of 
civUlan  scientists,  headed  by  Dr.  John  von 
Neumann,  which  later  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Strategic  MissUes  Evaluation  Commit- 
tee, was  requested  to  review  the  strategic 
missile  programs. 

The  Strategic  Missiles  Evaluation  (Von 
Neumann)  Committee  reported  in  February 
1954  the  highly  significant  possibUity  of 
achieving  a  major  technological  break- 
through on  warhead  size,  and  expressed  its 
conviction  that  other  technical  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  ICBM's 
could  be  resolved  in  a  period  of  a  few  years. 
The  committee  also  recommended  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  management  organiza- 
tion to  assure  early  ICBM  avaUability.  As 
for  technical  factors,  the  Von  Neumann  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  ICBM  project 
be  completely  reoriented  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advancing  warhead  technology,  thus 
permitting  relaxation  of  guidance  tolerances 
and  propulsion  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee also  noted  the  potential  desirability  of 
an  IRBM. 

Nine  days  later  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Air  Force  (R.  &  D.)  approved  the  broad  re- 
orientation of  the  program  recommended  by 
the  committee.  The  Air  Force  set  up  a  group 
to  study  the  Von  Neiunann  report  and  define 
the  organizational  realinement  required  to 
accelerate  the  ICBM.  From  June  through 
August,  major  management  and  procedural 
changes  were  placed  into  operation.  A 
streamlined  organization  under  the  Air  Force 
Research  and  Development  Command  was  set 
up.  It  was  known  as  the  Western  Develop- 
ment Division  (WDD)  and  became  an  auton- 
omous group  responsible  for  directing  and 
coordinating  the  effort  toward  primary  ob- 
jectives. Under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen. 
B.  A.  Schriever,  Atlas  became  WDD's  basic 
mission. 


The  soundness  of  the  Von  Neumann 
group's  recommendations  was  confirmed 
during  the  CASTLE  tests  in  the  Pacific 
through  the  period  of  March  to  May  1B54, 
when  the  feasibility  of  developing  a  smaller 
lightweight,  high-yield  thermonuclear  weap- 
on was  proven. 

MILITART   RZOROANIZATION  TO    ZNCOURAGZ    MIS- 
SUS   DZVCLOPICZNT 

Further  indications  of  the  potential  im- 
portance of  missiles  led  to  additional 
changes.  In  1956,  advisory  committees  of 
scientists  urged  (1)  that  two  ICBM's  be 
developed  concurrently  In  order  to  assure 
earUest  attainment  of  success,  and  (2)  that 
along  with  the  ICBM  effort,  an  IRBM  pro- 
gram be  initiated  to  develop  a  missile  of 
1,600-mUe  range. 

In  November  1956,  shortly  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  assigned  highest  priority  to  ICBM 
research  and  development,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  ordered  organizational  changes  in 
the  mlUtary  departments  to  handle  the 
ICBM  and  IRBM  programs.  At  the  same 
time,  he  approved  a  program  of  two  1.500- 
mUe  Intermediate  range  missiles.  The  first, 
Jupiter,  was  to  be  launchable  either  from 
land  or  sea.  It  was  Intended  that  the  sec- 
ond, Thor,  would  be  based  upon  experience 
already  gained  in  the  Atlas  program,  while 
Jupiter  would  be  based  on  experience  gained 
by  the  Redstone  Arsenal  team  from  the  V-2 
and  Redstone  missUes.  To  provide  the  de- 
sired multiple  ICBM  approach,  the  Titan 
project  was  established  in  supplementation 
of  the  Atlas  program. 

The  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  at  once  implemented  the  new  organ- 
izational program,  with  over  half  a  blUlon 
doUars  of  defense  funds  reserved  to  carry 
them  out. 

The  Air  Force  placed  its  ICBM  and  Thor 
programs  under  the  already  established 
WDD,  now  renamed  the  Air  Force  Ballistic 
Missile  Division. 

A  joint  management  c(Mnmlttee  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  the 
Jupiter  program.  The  Navy  created  the 
Office  of  Special  Projects  and  assigned  to  it 
responsibility  for  the  technical  development 
of  the  seabased  IRBM.  As  a  corollary  to  the 
Jupiter  program,  which  employed  a  liquid 
propellant.  the  Navy  also  began  studies  of 
a  soUd  propellant  version  to  reduce  ship- 
board logistical  problems. 

Later,  land-based  IRBM'b  were  assigned 
to  the  Air  Force  and  ship-based  IRBMIi  to 
the  Navy,  and  the  Navy  withdrew  from  the 
Jupiter  program. 

On  Janxiary  20,  1966,  In  (nxler  to  assure  a 
common  Interchange  of  technical  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  provide  competent  guidance 
for  all  the  programs,  the  original  Von  Neu- 
mann Committee,  now  called  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee,  vras  transferred  from 
the  Air  Force  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  On  the  same  date,  this  commit- 
tee presented  certain  recommendations  to 
assure  that  the  long-range  ballistic  missile 
programs  would  proceed  at  maximum  speed. 
The  office  of  a  Special  AssLstant  for  Guided 
MissUes  to  Secretary  of  Defense  was  estab- 
lished, first  with  Dr.  Murphree  and  later  Mr. 
Holaday  occupying  this  key  position. 

TBCHNOLOGICAL    PROOREBS   ACCKLERATXS 

MeanwhUe,  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  annlstice,  the  tremendous 
military  potential  of  ballistic  mlssUea  began 
to  advance  toward  practical  realization. 

In  Febzuary  1966,  the  Army  activated  the 
Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  at  Himtsvllle, 
Ala.,  under  the  direction  of  Brig.  Gen.  J.  B. 
Medaris. 

In  September  of  that  year,  the  Jupiter  C, 
a  multistage  test  vehicle,  was  fired.  It  went 
3,300  statute  miles,  rose  to  680  statute  mUes. 
and  reached  a  maximum  velocity  of  13,000 
mUes  per  hour.     During  the  same  period. 
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Air  Force  reentry  test  vehicle  flight  tests 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  reentry  prob- 
lem was  solvable. 

In  October  19M.  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  reeommended  initiation  of  a  new, 
smaller,  solld-propellant  IRBM  with  Im- 
proved capability  of  being  launched  from  a 
submarine.  As  a  result,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  approved  the  development  of  the 
Polaris  program,  Including  six  submarines. 

posT-sptrrmK  dkvslopmknts 

The  shock  of  the  Soviet  sputnik  In  Octo- 
ber 1957  produced,  of  coiirse,  a  major  effect 
on  U.S.  ballistic  mlaslles  developnient. 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  highest  na- 
tional priority  for  both  Jupiter  and  Thor 
systems,  aiming  to  obtain  an  IRBM  capabil- 
ity at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  pro- 
Tide  for  continuance  of  both  missiles  until 
one  proved  successful.  The  Army  was  au- 
thorized to  produce  the  Jupiter  at  a  rate  of 
five  mlHlles  per  month.  Four  Jupiter  15 
missile  squadrons  were  to  be  established 
with  the  operational  date  of  the  first  squad- 
ron to  be  December  1958.  The  same  target 
date  was  set  for  the  first  squadron  of  Thor, 
with  three  more  15-misslIe  squadrons  sched- 
uled later. 

A  schedule  was  approved  for  four  squad- 
rons of  Titan  in  hardened  bases.  Compon- 
ents of  the  missile  S3rstem  were  delivered 
and  a  few  of  them  tested. 

Research  and  development  of  the  Minute- 
man  were  begim.  Mlnuteman  is  to  be  a 
solid  propellant,  three-stage  ICBM  and  will 
carry  a  nuclear  warhead  up  to  5.500  nautical 
miles.  It  will  be  guided  by  a  self-contained, 
all-lnertlal  system. 

During  1958,  major  progress  was  made 
on  the  Thor  guidance  system,  permitting  an 
average  impact  accuracy  better  than  that 
originally  specified.  By  the  end  of  1958.  Thor 
was  meeting  Its  production  schedule  with 
operational  missiles  being  shipped  to  Eng- 
land for  deployment. 

The  initial  increment  of  the  first  Jupiter 
squadron  was  also  ready  for  deployment  In 
December. 

The  President,  in  November,  approved  a 
nine-submarine  Polaris  program.  The  ini- 
tial oi^eratlonal  capability  date  of  the  first 
Polaris  submarine  was  advanced  to  late  1980. 
Later,  it  was  again  advanced  to  early  1960 
with  four  more  following  at  3-month  Inter- 
vals. 

Meanwhile,  flight  tests  proved  the  per- 
formance of  the  Atlas  guidance  system  and 
the  integrity  of  the  airframe.  Among  the 
successful  test  flights  in  the  development 
series,  one  Atlas  was  placed  in  Earth  satel- 
lite orbit  in  December  1958.  Other  flights 
demonstrated  the  operational  radio-lnertlal 
guidance  system. 

paoGasss  in  issb 

All  the  major  missiles  programs  moved 
ahead  during  1959.  A  survey  of  the  field 
shows  this  progress. 

Atlas :  Flights  of  the  operational  prototype 
Atlas  which  began  in  AprU  had  little  initial 
success  and  the  planned  date  for  achieving 
a  limited  operational  capability  was  changed 
from  June  to  September.  Considerable  effort 
was  devoted  to  determining  the  caiises  of  the 
malfunctions  that  resulted  in  the  explosion 
of  four  out  of  five  Atlas  missiles  laxinched  be- 
fore June  30.  and  how  to  correct  them. 
Since  June  30,  causes  of  the  malfunctions 
have  been  corrected  and  the  first  launch  by 
the  all -military  team  on  September  9  at  Van- 
denberg  AFB  was  successful.  A  plan  to  im- 
prove the  system's  survivabllJty  and  provide  a 
faster  reaction  time  was  approved.  Begin- 
ning with  the  third  squadron,  the  complexes, 
each  with  three  missiles  and  three  launch 
positions,  will  be  about  18  nautical  miles 
apart,  and,  to  shorten  missile  launching  time, 
all  squadrons  from  the  third  on  will  have 
Individual  missile  launchers.  Beginning 
with  the  fifth  squadron,  each  missile  will  be 
dispersed  to  a  separate  firing  point. 
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The  total  planned  Thor  force  was 

from    nine   squadrons   to   four,   all 

in  England.    In  January,  it  became 

that  the  construction,  installation, 

and  modification  effort  in  England 

require  more  time  and  personnel  than 

orl{  Inally  planned.    This  caused  about 

moiith  delay  in  tximlng  over  the  brst 

to  the  RAF.     In  June,  RAF-USAP 

drafted     preliminary     pro- 

for   declaring   the   U.S.    squadrons 

operational"  in  conformance 

governmental  agreement. 

The   operational   version    of    the 

nose  cone  for  Jupiter  was  flown  on 

fired  this  year,  and  has  proved 

cbmpletely   satisfactory.     Two    oper- 

;ype  nose  cones  were  recovered  with 

payloads  in  perfect  condition.    One 

carried  biomedical  experiments   In 

of  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

programs.      A   site    for    two 

kquadrons  was  selected  in  southern 

4ach  squadron  of  15  missiles  will  be 

In  five  sites,  with  three  missiles  at 

launchers    to    be    more    than    11 

miles  apart. 

All     major     objectives     of     the 

]  )rogram  to  date  have  been  achieved. 

lai^ching  system  for  the  first  Polaris 

,   the   U.S.8.   George    Washington, 

tests.     The  launcher  for  the  next 

class  entered  development;  It  will 

the  1,200-mlIe  missile  as  well 

500-mlle  missile  planned  for   1962. 

submarine  will  have  several  im- 

one  being  a  greater   operating 

On  July  1,  contracts  were  let  for  the 

eighth,  and  ninth  submarines.    The 

launched  in  June,  will  prob- 

fvUly  operational  in  late   1960 

remainder  will  follow  at  3-  or  4- 

ihtervals. 
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Today,  and  f^r  the  near  future,  our  de- 
terrent and  retaliatory  capabilities  depend 
largely  on  the  ability  of  cvurent  Air  Force 
and  Navy  Jet  bombers  to  survive  enemy 
attack  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  and  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons.  However,  with 
passage  of  time,  potential  enemies'  ability 
to  destioy  Jet  bombers  on  the  ground  and  in 
the  air  may  be  improving  faster  than  the 
Jet  bombers'  ability  to  survive,  thus  weaken- 
ing their  deterrent  qualities.  Therefore,  in 
1955  we  gave  highest  priorities  to  our  IRBM 
and  ICBM  programs. 

The  Atlas,  our  first  ICBM.  started  in  1946. 
canceled  in  1949,  begun  again  at  low  priority 
in  1951,  accelerated  in  1954,  flimlly  became 
operational  In  1959.  This  missile  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ballistic  missile  phase  of 
deterrence.  We  can  strike  a  large  portion  of 
the  earth  with  5,500-mile  range  Atlas  mis- 
siles launched  from  this  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  potential  enemies  have  Atlas- 
type  missiles  also,  and  our  Atlas  missiles  are 
vulnerable  to  surprise  attack  by  them. 
Therefore,  we  are  hardening  and  dispersing 
our  newer  Atlas  launching  sites  and  de- 
veloping other  ICBM's.  "nUns.  and  Minute- 
man,  which  will  be  in  even  harder  sites. 
Titan  was  begun  in  1955  as  a  backup  In  case 
Atlas  failed.  Mlnuteman,  a  smaller,  solid- 
propellant.  3-stage  rocket,  was  begun  in  1958. 
These  newer  missiles,  widely  dispersed,  will 
be  capable  of  launching  on  shorter  notice,  so 
that  some  of  them  could  be  launched  before 
enemy  missiles  destroy  the  sites,  assuming 
we  got  sufficient  warning. 

The  least  vulnerable  deterrent  seems  to  be 
our  Polaris-launching  submarines,  because 
they  are  hard  to  find.  Polaris,  begun  in  late 
1956,  win  be  operational  late  in  1980  with  the 
availability  of  the  first  submarine. 

Prom  an  expenditure  of  one-half  mUUon 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1951,  prorjrama  for 
IRBM's  and  ICBM's  will  reach  almost  $3  bil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year.  Missile  pro- 
grams In  the  research  stage  quickly  overtake 
and  obsolete  those  In  production.  There- 
fore, programs  are  designed  so  as  to  meet 
current  needs  without  stockpiling  missiles 
that  will  soon  be  outdated.  P*urthermore, 
our  skilled  research  and  development  man- 
power is  being  taxed  to  the  fullest  on  exist- 
ing and  scheduled  missile  programs.  Both 
because  of  the  evolutionary  stages  of  missile 
development  and  the  utUizatlon  of  technical 
manpower.  It  Is  tmfeasible  and  imeconomical 
to  pour  more  money  and  men  Into  "crash 
programs"  that  might  disrupt  the  sound  and 
orderly  missiles  program  now  Intended  to 
give  the  United  States  full  deterrent  power. 
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data  reflected  in  tUa  tahle  coyer  the  developmental  and  capital  costs  Involved  In  missile  prorrams :  1  e  . 
)ruigmg  miwUe  *yst«ina  to  opwational  status  plus  the  costs  of  procuring  missiles  and  relatwl  equipment  for 
£i^?S?^;.v  S.***^  Include  all  procurement,  construcUon,  and  research  and  development  programs 
jclated  witnmtssUe  proqams.  These  flpires  do  not  Include  military  pay,  operation  and  maintenance 
ration^mlMOe  Mlto  and  sites  and  Include  only  those  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  costs  directly  associated 

ng  nuMUe  capaDtUtT. 

$2,300,000  projrramed  In  fiscal  year  1946-49  for  the  Air  Force  MX-774  ballistic  missile  research  proBraia 
a  precursor  to  the  Atlas  ICBM.  *^^ 
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Thk  Cost  of  Natiomai.  SBCtmrrT 


(By  Arthur  E.  Burns,  professor  of  economics, 
Oeorge  Washington  University) 

No  amount  of  money  can  guarantee  this 
country  complete  sectirlty.  This  uncom- 
fortable fact  Is  a  consequence  of  the  bal- 
listic missile  with  Its  nuclear  warhead.  For 
whatever  comfort  It  may  bring,  the  Soviet 
Union  faces  the  same  problem.  Since  offen- 
sive-weapon technology  has  vastly  out- 
stripped the  defense,  security  rests  on  re- 
taliatory power.  SpecificaUy  it  rests  on  a 
highly  invulnerable,  diversified  strike  force 
whose  capabiUty  is  known.  Such  a  force 
cos:;s  enormous  sums  which  augment  the 
growing  costs  of  conventional  arms.  Rapid 
changes  in  technology  promise  only  more 
coniplex,  more  destructive,  and  more  costly 
weapons  systems  for  the  future. 

This  year  the  United  States  wiU  spend 
about  $46  binion  in  Its  effort  to  gain  some 
meastire  of  security.  Of  this  the  mlUtary 
services  win  spend  about  $41  billion,  and 
related  security  programs  the  remaining  $6 
blUion.  Some  9  percent  of  the  Nation's  out- 
put of  goods  and  services — the  gross  national 
product — win  go  into  these  programs.  These 
absorb  over  half  the  huge  Federal  budget. 
In  Qu>re  manageable  terms,  national  security 
expenditures  wUl  average  $255  per  man, 
woman,  and  child,  or  nearly  $1,100  per  family, 
this  year. 

SmaU  wonder  then  that  national  security 
Is  a  majcx-  Item  in  political  discussion.  In 
economic  affairs,  and  in  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  the  most 
complex  business  of  Government  today,  as 
well  as  the  most  costly.  It  la  also  one  of  the 
most  contentious  Issues  of  the  day.  The 
contention  that  swirls  around  this  matter 
finds  expression  in  sxich  questions:  How 
much  should  we  spend  for  national  security? 
Are  we  spending  too  much,  or  too  Uttle? 
Are  we  spending  it  for  the  right  things? 
What  do  we  get  for  these  vast  outlays?  and 
could  we  get  more  for  our  money? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  defin- 
itively. Here  we  are  in  the  realm  of  Judg- 
ment, formed  In  a  context  of  great  uncer- 
tainty. Uncertainty  surrounds  the  effective- 
ness or  eapablUty  of  our  own  new  weapons 
systems,  the  weapons  systems  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  Intentions.  Judgment  on  these 
matters  is  subject  to  controversy.  PoUtical 
leftdffs,  professional  mlUtary  men,  engineers 
and  scientlsta.  the  press,  and  other  less  quali- 
fied witnesses,  differ  widely  among  them- 
selves. Whatever  the  President  might  rec- 
ommend for  the  mlUtary  budget  and  what- 
ever the  Oongress  might  appropriate,  the 
fact  is  that  no  one  la  wholly  satisfied  with 
the  result,  and  some  are  deeply  dissatisfied. 

This  paper  first  considers  the  underlying 
reason  for  these  differences  and  then  goes  on 
to  examine  scene  of  the  cost-increaalng  ele- 
ments in  the  defense  budget  picture. 

THZ   BASra   or    OOMTaOVKBST 

National  security  poses  a  basic  but  familiar 
economic  problem:  In  this  uncertain  world 
we  have  an  urgent  need  for  security  against 
aggression;  the  resoiu-ces  available  to  meet 
this  need  are  scarce  and  have  alternative 
uses.  It  Is  the  business  of  the  mUitary  to 
tise  these  limited  resources  to  satisfy  this 
need,  or  want.  The  sense  of  sectu-ity  is  the 
product  it  produces — the  capacity  to  deter 
aggression  or  defeat  transgression. 

The  resoiu^xs  required  to  produce  this 
service  cw  product  can  also  be  used  to  pro- 
duce the  innumerable  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices wanted  by  the  public  at  large — edu- 
cational and  health  faculties,  TV  sets  and 
household  appliances,  other  consumer  goods. 
Industrial  plant  and  equipment,  and  so  on. 
A  larger  defense  budget  and  therefore  more 
sectirlty  comes  at  the  expense  of  other 
things — unless  there  is  some  slack,  or  idle 
resources,  in  the  economic  system.  The  real 
cost  of  national  security,  or  anything  else, 
is  the  alternative  that  must  be  sacrificed  to 
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get  it.  If  we  should  double  our  defense 
budget,  some  nonsecurlty  wants  would 
necessarily  go  by  the  board.  If  taxes  were 
raised  to  finance  the  Increase,  taxpayers 
would  spend  and  save  less.  If  Oovemment 
borrowed  the  funds,  capital  for  private  pur- 
poses would  shrink.  If  It  were  financed  by 
credit  creation,  inflation  would  cut  the  con- 
sumption and  savings  of  many.  Thus  we 
cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  choice  and 
the  sacrifice  of  alternatives. 

There  is  no  clear-cut,  objective  criterion 
for  choosing  to  commit  more  or  less  of  our 
resources  to  national  security.  The  mili- 
tary capablUty  and  the  specific  intentions 
of  an  enemy  can  only  be  assessed  by  the 
exercise  of  Judgment.  Similarly  our  own 
military  capability  or  effectiveness  is  a  mat- 
ter of  Judgment.  Rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology on  both  sides  injects  great  uncer- 
tainty in  this  process  of  asBessing  relative 
capabilities.  The  economic  Impact  of  a  de- 
fense budget,  including  the  alternatives  to 
be  sacrificed,  enter  into  the  determination 
of  the  size  of  the  defense  budget.  Internal 
political  considerations  and  foreign  policy 
objectives  play  their  part  in  the  decision. 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  the  budget 
problem  of  a  business  firm,  say  General 
Motors.  How  large  an  annual  budget  should 
It  set  up?  This  depends  on  what  the  public 
"wants"  from  General  Motors,  meaaiued  by 
the  amount  the  customers  are  prepared  to 
spend  for  its  products.  Judgment  and 
hunch  enter  into  the  calculations  to  be 
sure.  But  as  the  year  unfolds  GM  adjtuts 
its  budget  and  production  schedules  to  meet 
the  public's  wants  for  its  products.  Here 
there  is  an  objective,  measurable,  and  slnxple 
criterion  to  guide  the  firm,  to  answer  the 
basic  question:  How  much? 

Defense  planners  have  no  objective,  com- 
prehensive measurement  of  what  we  need 
and  what  we  get  when  they  put  together 
the  defense  budget.  The  product  produced 
by  the  military — national  security — cannot 
be  "valued"  and  the  need  for  it  cannot  be 
measured.  Hence  controversy  is  endless  and 
inevitable — as  It  is  with  practicaUy  aU  gov- 
ernmental programs. 

Whatever  the  size  may  be,  the  mlUtary 
budget  is  Inite  and  therefore  limited. 
Again,  choices  must  be  made  and  alterna- 
tives sacrificed.  How  much  should  go  to  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Fco-ce?  One  thing 
is  certain:  each  gets  lees  than  It  wahts. 
Once  the  budget  pie  is  sliced  in  three  parts, 
other  choices  turn  up.  The  more  that  goes 
to  SAC  the  less  there  is  for  TAC.  Funds 
spent  for  Atlas,  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman  can- 
not purchase  B-58'b.  New  tanks  compete 
with  self-propelled  guns,  and  both  with 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  More  Polaris  sub- 
marines may  cost  the  Navy  another  carrier, 
or  antisubmarine  warfare  facilities.  And  so 
it  goes,  endlessly.  Each  choice  involves  a 
cost;  alternatives  are  sacrificed. 

If  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  alterna- 
tives could  be  measiu-ed  with  reasonable  pre- 
cision, division  of  the  defense  budget  would 
be  relatively  simple.  But  can  the  effective- 
ness of  the  B-70  in  1966  be  measured  against 
the  effectiveness  of,  say,  the  Polaris  sub- 
marines, or  the  Minutemen,  that  might  have 
been  purchased  Instead?  Estimates,  of 
course,  are  made,  but  no  common  unit  of 
measurement  is  at  hand.  And  none  can  be 
devised.  Professional  military  Judgment,  to- 
gether with  service  and  political  pressures, 
decides  the  outcome. 

Again  by  contrast,  the  aUocation  of  the 
business  budget  is  relatively  simple.  The 
General  Motors  budget  must  be  aUocated 
among  its  many  divisions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  considerable  array  of  end  products. 
I'he  divisional  allocation  is  based  on  ob- 
jective criteria:  the  estimated  cost  oi  each 
product,  its  price  in  the  market,  the  prices 
of  competing  prodticts,  and  oonsumer  and 
commercial  purchases  of  GM  products.  T)X6 
effectiveness  of  the  doUars  aUocated  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  financial  return.     Budget  and 


production  plans  are  quickly  altered  to 
avoid,  for  example,  a  surplus  of  Pontlacs  and 
a  shortage  of  Chevrolets.  The  military  lacks 
this  objective  criterion  which  might  signal, 
say,  a  shortage  of  airlift  pUmes  and  a  mva- 
plus  of  fighters,  relative  to  need.  Ckimpared 
with  the  military  budget  process,  business 
budgeting  is  child's  play. 

This,  of  course,  is  famUiar  enough.  The 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  measuronent  of  ef- 
fectiveness, and  the  vast  International  and 
technological  uncertainties,  make  mlUtary 
planning  and  budgeting  a  stupendous  task. 
To  be  sure  it  is  oompUcated  and  made  more 
costly  by  service  rivalries,  the  weight  of 
tradition,  business  practices.  poUtieal  pres- 
sures, budget  limitations,  ordinary  human 
f raUty,  and  the  sheer  size  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion. A  brief  consideration  of  these  comes 
later.  The  basic  point  right  now  is  thls: 
there  are  no  definitive  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions. How  much?  and  What  for? 

AU  budgets,  therefore,  are  Inherently  con- 
troversial. And  controversy  is  fed  by  the 
fact  that  each  service,  and  aU  profeasional 
mlUtary  leaders,  usually  get  less  than  they 
want  from  the  budget.  This  is  Inherent  in 
the  logic  of  choice;  with  scarce  resources 
some  needs  cannot  be  fiUed.  Every  military 
budget  therefore  is  "too  smaU."  This  is  not 
to  argue  that  one  budget  is  as  good  as  an- 
other, or  that  the  present  defense  budget 
is  adequate.  The  purpose  of  tills  paper  is 
not  to  assess  adequacy  but  to  bring  out  the 
underlying  problon.  Another  $3  bilUon,  or 
$5  biUion  added  to  the  present  budget  would 
mitigate,  but  not  eliminate,  controversy. 

THE   BTTDCrr-MAKINO   PROCXSS 

The  1961  mlUtary  budget  lUustrates  the 
complexity  of  the  budget-making  process. 
The  President  requested  $S93  bllUon  of  new 
money  for  the  mlUtary  services.  This  request 
culminated  20  months  of  work  and  perhaps 
tens  of  thousands  of  man-years  of  effort. 
Bach  service  buUt  up  its  esttmates,  piece  by 
piece,  based  on  "vrhat  it  really  wanted,"  and 
then  on  several  more  probable  and  smaller 
amounts.  The  President,  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  then  began  the  complex  Job 
of  fashioning  a  "balance"  among  the  services 
and  weapons  systems  and  a  total  amount  for 
submission  to  Ccxigress.  The  pressure  from 
the  bottcxn  Is  always  upward;  restraint  comes 
from  the  top — ^the  President.  The  result  is 
a  vast  compromise,  achieved  by  cutting  esti- 
mates, readjusting  programs,  dropping  this, 
stretching  out  that,  and  adding  something 
new.  For  each  service  this  is  an  exercise  in 
frustration,  compounded  by  interso-vice 
rivalry. 

Budget  consideration  by  the  apprc^ul&tions 
committees  of  the  C<»igress  is  a  searching 
affair.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  and  other  senior  civilian  offlclals  and 
mlUtary  men  lay  out  their  defense  of  the 
budget,  together  with  their  qualified  doubts, 
uncertainties,  and  differences  in  Judg^nent. 
This  is  a  serious  business  in  which  the  in- 
formed Judgment  of  committee  members 
plays  a  crucial  role. 

House  committee  action  increaaed  the  total 
requested  by  $121  mUUon,  and  changed  sonoe 
$4  bllUon  in  spedfio  budget  items.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Pcdarls  ptognm.  was  Increased 
and  a  new  carrier  dropped  out;  the  "Boomxc 
program  was  drasticaUy  scaled  down;  funds 
for  the  airborne  alert  were  increased,  as  were 
those  for  mlUtary  airlift;  Army  moderniza- 
tion was  accelerated  and  travel  funds  re- 
duced; prc^jMsed  reductions  in  Beserve  forces 
were  restored  and  procurement  funds  were 
cut  across  the  board. 

Msuiy  considerations  enter  into  these 
changes.  Maintaining  the  reserves  is  not 
without  pc^tical  overtones.  Increasing  the 
Polaris  {HTogram  at  the  expense  of  carrier 
forces  is  an  exercise  of  mUitary  judgment. 
Across-the-board  cuts  in  travel  and  procure- 
ment were  economy  meastires  intended   to 
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reduced  alleged  waste  (tf  fundi.  Sach  Mrrloe. 
and  the  branctiea  within  each  aerfloe.  haa  lU 
congreaalonal  protagonlata  and  this  wrtgtaa  In 
the  final  decUdons.  And  aa^  awrlea  haa 
Mnied  the  )wtlflable  Irrltatton  of  aome 
llemhen  of  Oongreaa  which  helpa  f aahlon  the 
outomne.  Over  It  aU.  we  have  here  an  exer- 
clse  of  Judgment  by  knowledgeatde  commit- 
tee membera  and  an  expert  ataff. 

The  Senate  Appcopriatlona  OommlUee 
takes  up  the  budget  where  the  House  left  It. 
ptTwUm-  oonslderatk»a  shape  thrtr  work. 
The  simunlt  coUapea  led  the  Senate  to  add 
$1  bUlloa  to  the  House  Mil.  Among  other 
things  It  restored  funds  for  the  Bomare  pro- 
gram, approved  the  carrier,  provided  addl- 
tipn^  funds  for  the  B-70  development. 
added  more  money  for  the  Samoa  satellite. 
for  Army  modernisation,  and  for  other  pro- 
grams. ag«^«"  we  have  the  exercise  of  in- 
formed Judgment,  with  a  leavening  of  politi- 
cal *Tvt  econoniic  ingredients  and  service 
loyaltlea.  In  the  end,  the  House  and  Senate 
compose  their  dUTerences,  usually  with 
prompting  fran  the  executive  branch. 

Budgetmaklng  Is  a  tortuoiis,  time-con- 
suming process.  The  end  product  is  not  the 
creature  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  the 
Department  of  Defense,  or  even  of  the  Pres- 
ident. It  Is  the  creature  of  Congress  for 
only  Ooiyess  can  apim>priate  funds.  But 
the  end  product  Is  a  Joint  budget,  the  Joint 
reeponslMllty  of  two  constitutionally  sepa- 
rate branches  of  Oovemment — eomethlng 
some  critics  overlook.  In  a  sense,  the  process 
moves  from  one  arena  to  another — within 
and  among  the  services,  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  the  White  House.  The  main 
event  takes  place  in  the  most  important  area 
of  all.  the  Ctxigrcss. 

This  process  Is  not  efficient:  it  was  not  de- 
signed for  efficiency  but  for  the  balance  of 
political  pow».  In  any  event  it  cannot  be 
•fflelent  in  the  sense  of  matching  returns  or 
effectiveness  against  the  dollars  spent.  We 
have  no  objective,  measurable  criterion  for 
doing  so.  The  military  budget  is  a  product 
of  professional  military  Judgment,  service 
competition,  fiscal  limitations,  political  and 
economic  considerations,  the  assessment  of 
threat,  hard  work.  Imagination,  and  com- 
IHY»nlse.  As  with  all  budgets — personal, 
business,  and  public — more  results  coiild  be 
gotten  from  it.  And  like  all  other  budgets, 
it  is  smaller  than  its  managers  would  like  to 
have.  Its  adequacy  is  attested  only  by  re- 
sults— its  ci^iaclty  to  deter  and  to  win  should 
deterrence  fall. 

COST     KLKMKNTS 

Before  discussing  seme  of  the  elements 
which  account  for  large  military  budgets,  a 
few  sobering  contrasts  are  worth  noting.  In 
the  centiiry  before  1935  the  average  annual 
cost  per  man  in  uniform  increased  about 
fourfold.  Output  per  man  in  Industry  in- 
creased far  more  than  this.  In  the  quarter 
century  since  1935  cost  per  military  man 
Increased  another  fourfold,  while  output 
per  man  at  work  did  not  quite  double. 
These  rough  estimates  take  into  account 
price  changes;  real  military  costs  are  accel- 
erating, both  in  relation  to  their  past  be- 
havior and  to  output  per  man  employed. 
However,  military  productivity  (destructive 
potential)  Is  rising  faster  than  military 
costs:  that  Is  to  say.  military  technology  has 
greatly  reduced  the  unit  cost  of  its  output. 
The  big  bombs  are  getting  cheaper  and  their 
delivery  systems  more  costly.  We  face  the 
bleak  fact  that  over  the  past  35  years  the 
increase  in  military  outlays  and  the  capacity 
to  destroy  has  far  outpeieed  the  grovrth  In 
capacity  to  produce  and  replace. 

High  and  rising  costs  of  national  security 
stem  from  many  causes— some  are  remediable 
others  are  not.  Some  of  the  excessive  or 
needless  costs  are  internal  to  the  military: 
they  result  from  its  organizations,  procedures, 
and  Interests.  But  the  main  causes  of 
high  cost  lie  elsewhere.     These  are  due  to 
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of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  the 
of  this  b\islness  are  legion.    A  re- 
e^tlmate  places  the  annual  excess  cost 
o  $3  blUlcm    a  year.    The  estimate  U 
exaggerated:  but,  whatever  the  fig- 
it  could  build  up  the  military  effec- 
■  of  the   services.     This   answers   an 
question:  Could  we  get  more  security 
]  iresent  appropriations? 

Is  the  Government's  biggest  busl- 
Tet  DOD  has  still  to  take  a  practical. 
Bsllke  first  step  toward  Increased  effl- 
namely,  to  establish  requirements  on 
coordinated  basis.     The  re- 
phases  of  the  supply  cycle  are  only 
coordinated.     Under  the  prodding  of 
the   services    are   moving    toward 
( fflelent  supply  management  operations 
It^ms  oonunon   to  two  or  more   of   the 
such    as    single    department    pro- 
,   cross-servicing   of    assets,    single 
er    plans,    uniform    cataloging    and 
The  results  are  encourag- 
not  impressive.     DOD  in  time  wUl 
chc^ce:    to  coordinate  the  present 
supply  programs  more  effectively,  or 
an  integrated  supply  system  in  the 
of  a  single  agency, 
first  choice  is  dlfflctilt,  the  second  is 
to  the  services.    Tills  is  so  for 
of  reasons:    service  rivalries,  dlf- 
procedures  and  ways  of  doing  things. 
Interests  that  clamor  for  pro- 
the  weight  of  tradition  and  inertia, 
to  efficiency,  these  elements 
give  way,  partly  frcMn  outside  pres- 
and  partly  frtxn  preesuree  generated 
the  services.     But  progress  Is  slow: 
yourself    attitude   is   deeply    em- 
In  each  service.     There  is   a  basic 
thwUtional  urge  for  self-sufllclency,  for 
linking  of  contrcd  with  responsibility, 
lervlce  is  responsible  for  its  mission: 
a  control  commensurate  with  this 
This  is  understandable  and 
worth  some  added  cost,  but  not  the 
excess  cost.     Par  better  results  can 
by  persistent,  practical  eff(»ts  at 
coordination   of  the  supply 
and  the  overhaul  of  procedures, 
aspect  of  cost  internal  to  the  mlll- 
^ervices  receives  much  attention — the 
rivalry  and  duplication  In  research 
dkvelopment.    The  Mavy  is  said  on  oc- 
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caslon  to  obtain  from  Aviation  Weekly  In- 
formation withheld  from  it  the  week  before 
by  the  Air  Poroe.  The  same  source  avers 
It  works  both  ways.  With  the  enormous 
emphasis  on  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  with  rapid  changes  in  technology, 
much  is  at  stake  in  terms  of  service  prestige 
and  roles.  Some  duplication  and  therefore 
loss  of  scientific  talent  undoubtedly  occiu-s 
in  these  service  programs. 

But  there  Is  another  side  to  this  coin  that 
critics  rarely  notice.  Rivalry  in  trade.  In  the 
military,  within  the  professions,  in  love,  and 
in  the  arts  produces  Innovation,  drive,  and 
stirs  the  Imagination.  Rivalry  has  Its  costs, 
and  Its  advantagee — on  balance  perhapa  a 
net  advantage  over  time. 

The  maintenance  of  standby  facilities  and 
stores  is  another  practice  which  frequently 
evokes  complaints  of  waste.  Heavy  stores 
are  frequently  the  result  of  inefficient  sup- 
ply management,  but  the  need  for  readiness 
is  the  underlying  cause.  At  times  the  Navy 
may  charttf  private  tankers  and  lay  up  some 
of  its  own  tanker  fieet,  or  contract  work  out 
to  private  shipyards  while  its  own  yards  are 
idle.  Commercial  planes  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  work  that  could  be  done  by  service 
planes.  At  times  contracts  are  let  to  air- 
craft companies  for  planes  of  low  priority. 
In  the  short  run  practices  of  this  type  cost 
substantial  siims  and  at  the  time  appear 
needless.  But  commercial  fleets,  sea  and 
air,  are  auxiliaries:  war  production  facilities 
are  essential  In  case  of  emergency.  But  for 
these  facilities  the  military  would  need  to 
build  Its  own.  Probably  in  the  long  r\ui 
the  standby  arrangement  with  its  annual 
subsidy  saves  money. 

The  military  Is  by  no  means  the  only 
source  of  Its  excess  costs.  Some  are  tm- 
poeed  upon  it.  Identical  bids  from  sup- 
pliers, the  loading  of  costs  under  negotiated 
contracts  are  among  the  sharp  business  prac- 
tices that  inflate  costs.  Legislation  requires 
the  payment  of  prevailing  (I.e.,  the  highest) 
wage,  and  limits  the  purchase  of  cheaper 
foreign  goods,  thus  adding  to  total  cost. 
Political  infiuences  have  their  effect,  for 
example,  when  a  DOD-reoommended  reduc- 
tion in  Reserves  is  opposed  by  Congress,  or 
the  closing  of  an  alrbase  or  other  installation 
Is  resisted.  Some  procurement  programs  are 
prolonged  to  avoid  political  trouble.  Re- 
straint on  the  one  side  and  a  practical  real- 
ism on  the  other  limit  these  oosts.  Often 
such  propitiation  merely  shifts  the  geo- 
graphical incidence  of  the  outlay  without 
Increasing  the  total  materially. 

Budget  ceilings  In  the  face  of  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  and  the  burgeoning  of  new 
weapons  systems,  add  to  excessive  ooerts  of 
national  seciulty.  Ironically,  the  effort  to 
save  money  by  the  imposition  of  budget 
ceilings  may  actually  cost  money.  Pixed 
budgets  are  squeezed  from  below  as  labor 
and  material  costs  rtse,  as  more  complex 
equipment  Is  introduced,  and  as  new  weap- 
ons systems  vie  for  the  limited  funds.  In 
the  face  of  this  squeeze  some  new  programs 
are  stretched  out:  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  production  stage  the  weapons  may  be 
obsolescent.  Short  run  effectiveness  is 
sacrificed  on  the  one  hand  while  costs  of 
obsolescence  rise  on  the  other.  Or  the 
squeeze  may  work  another  way.  Airlift 
planes  may  be  sacrificed,  ship  repairs  may  be 
slighted,  and  Army  modernization  may  be 
slowed  up  while  the  new  glamor  items  are 
vlgcxx>usly  pushed.  Some  of  these  may  be 
in  the  developmental  stage  with  uncertain 
prospects  of  success.  Imbalances  thus  de- 
velop at  the  cost  of  military  effectiveness. 

This  problem  will  grow  as  time  goes  on. 
Research  and  development  spawns  ever  more 
costly  new  weapons  systems.  Meanwhile 
existing  equipment  and  weapons,  if  not  dis- 
placed, require  replacement.  Naval  ship  re- 
pair and  replacement  highlights  this  prob- 
lem. Most  of  the  ships  of  the  Navy,  built  in 
World  V.'ar  n.  need  replacement  soon.    This 
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need  must  compete  with  the  new  tech- 
nological developments.  The  tighter  the 
budget  ceiling  the  greater  the  cost  in  terms 
of  effectiveness — replacement  is  delayed  or 
new  programs  are  stretched  out,  or  canceled. 
This  again  underscores  the  fact  of  limited 
resources,  the  necessity  of  ch<rfce  and  the 
sacrifice  of  alternatives.  As  the  alternatives 
continue  to  grow  in  relation  to  available 
resources,  the  sacrifices  tend  to  create 
Imbalances.  Por  this  reason  efficiency  in 
supply  management  is  a  growing  imperative. 

The  pace  and  uncertainty  of  technological 
change  add  heavily  to  national  security 
costs.  This  year  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  approximates  $6  billion.  The 
uncertainty  of  such  work  Is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  some  $4  billion  of  R.  and  D.  con- 
tracts have  been  canceled  in  recent  years. 
In  other  cases  the  new  item  in  production 
facee  obsolescence — much  of  the  hardware 
ages  almost  overnight.  In  some  cases  the 
services  have  stayed  too  long  with  a  dubious 
development.  The  costs  of  change  and  un- 
certainty are  heavy  and  will  doubtless  grow. 

In  retrospect  many  of  these  costs  seem 
needless.  But  the  advantage  of  hlndslgh: 
Is  not  present  when  the  decision  to  commit 
resources  Is  made.  We  have  here  the  famil- 
iar distinction  between  ex  poet  and  ex  ante 
costs.  The  ex  post  costs  are  those  Incurred: 
they  can  be  compared  with  whatever  results 
they  bring.  If  the  results  are  poor,  the  costs 
are  excessive.  The  ex  ante  costs  are  those 
projected  into  the  future  to  produce  an  ex- 
pected result.  The  expected  result  Justifies 
the  decision  to  spend:  as  the  result  material- 
izes the  cost,  now  ex  post,  may  or  may  not 
be  Justified.  If  not.  criticism  falls  upon  the 
military  planners,  and  often  unfairly,  for  in 
this  field  rapid  scientific  changes  and  un- 
certainty loosen  the  link  between  expecta- 
tion and  realization. 

Strategic  considerations  and  defense  policy 
likewise  make  national  security  a  costly  af- 
fair. Our  policy  is  moving  rapidly  toward 
the  creation  of  a  highly  Invulnerable  mixed 
attack  force.  Soon  there  will  be  foiu-  differ- 
ent ICBM  weapons  systems  in  operational 
status.  Diversifying  the  attack  force  and 
giving  It  mobility  increasea  the  problems  of  a 
potential  enemy  and  reduces  his  chance  of 
knocking  retaliatory  power  out  with  the  first 
strike.  That  Is  to  say  diversification  lessens 
vulnerability  and  thereby  provides  a  formi- 
dable second-strike  capability.  Since  Invul- 
nerable retaliatory  capability  Is  the  presumed 
goal  It  assumes  forces  large  enough  to  with- 
stand the  first  strike.  Hardened  ICBM  bases, 
mobile  ICBM's,  a  Polaris  submarine  fleet  at 
sea,  a  sizable  airborne  alert,  and  possibly 
airborne  ballistic  missile  capability  fit  thU 
Bi>eclflcation.  The  cost  of  achieving  this  is 
enormous. 

But  such  capability  Is  designed  to  deter 
general  war.  Mobile  forces,  to  deter,  or 
handle,  local  war  and  to  be  ready  in  cold 
war  situations,  add  other  elements  to  the 
mixed  attack  force,  add  greatly  to  costs. 
Purthermore,  oversea  support  to  allies  ex- 
pands the  U.S.  deterrent  capability  through 
geographical  dispersion.  This  increases 
cost. 

Conceivably  retaliatory  capability  on  both 
sides  might  be  achieved  in  such  degree  that 
neither  side  could  be  reasonably  certain  of 
success.  Such  a  stability,  or  equilibrium  of 
force,  might  level  off  the  grovrth  in  arms 
expenditures.  But  this  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain. New  developments  In  delivery  sys- 
tems, or  In  detection  and  defense,  could 
upset  an  equilibrium;  In  any  case  such  de- 
velopments themselves  are  costly. 

And  finally  It  should  be  noted  that  na- 
tional security  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  build- 
ing a  highly  Invulnerable  mixed  attack 
force.  The  threat  Is  not  limited  to  armed 
aggression.  Nonviolent  forms  of  aggression 
are  widely  practiced  and  may  grow  In  se- 
verity. The  costs  of  countering  these  forms 
of  aggression  must  be  charged  to  national 
security. 


SOMC  OOMCLTTBIOIfS 

The  range  of  choice  in  allocating  the  na- 
tional security  budget  is  widening  inexorably 
with  the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change 
in  offensive  weapons  and  in  means  of 
defense. 

The  choice  among  alternatives  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily difficult  matter  owing  to  the 
lack  of  an  objective,  comprehensive  measure- 
ment of  effectiveness.  With  a  quiescent  mil- 
itary technology  this  problem  Is  more  man- 
ageable than  It  Is  when,  as  at  present, 
technological  change  and  uncertainty  are 
the  rule. 

Choosing  among  alternatives  involves  a 
real  cost,  which  Is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
alternatives  sacrificed.  The  basic  objective 
in  military  planning  is  to  minimize  these  real 
costs.  In  practice,  there  is  no  objective  and 
general  measurement  of  them.  Tests  and 
evaluations  provide  a  range  of  partial  meas- 
urements to  guide  the  exercise  of  Judgment. 

However,  it  might  be  said  that  Inefficiency 
Is  an  alternative  with  zero  effectiveness.  Any 
reduction  here  is  a  net  gain  to  military  ef- 
fectiveness, or  alternatively  a  net  saving  to 
the  taxpayers.  When  the  military  absorbed 
only  1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
annually,  the  cost  of  inefficiency  was  not  so 
pressing  a  matter  as  it  is  at  present  with  an 
absorption  rate  of  almost  10  percent. 

Two  general  principles  to  guide  the  selec- 
tion of  alternative  weapons  systems  may  be 
stated.  The  first  is  to  choose  that  mix  or 
combination  which  maximizes  invulnerabil- 
ity. The  second  is  to  choose  that  combina- 
tion which  maximizes  the  capability  of 
handling  the  varied  situations  described  as 
a  general  war,  or  a  limited  war,  or  an  ag- 
gravated cold  war.  This  calls  for  a  varied 
mix  with  heavy  emphasis  on  weapons  sys- 
tems having  at  least  a  dual  capability.  The 
general  acceptance  of  these  principles  in  na- 
tional security  budgeting  would  probably 
add  considerably  to  present  levels  of  expend- 
iture. 
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Mr.  CURTIS  of  MiasourL  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  the  "Task  Force  Studies  on 
American  Strategy  and  Strength,"  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  study 
paper  No.  12:  "The  Economics  of  Na- 
tional Defense  In  a  Free  Econ<Mny,"  by 
Guy  Waterman,  task  force  staff: 

The  Economics  or  National  Defense  in  a 

Paxz  Economy 

(By  Guy  Waterman,  task  force  staff) 

1.    INTERRELATIONSHIP  OF  MILITARY   POLICY  AND 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

To  be  complete,  the  overall  design  of  a  na- 
tion's policies  for  achieving  national  security 
must  include  economic  policy,  as  well  as 
military,  diplomatic,  and  other  policies.  The 
fundamental  Interrelationship  between  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  policy  is  widely  recog- 
nized. More  often  we  fall  to  recognize,  or 
fall  to  act  on  the  basis  of,  the  equally  signifi- 
cant Interrelationship  between  military  and 
economic  policy. 

In  the  world  in  which  the  United  States 
has  assumed  leadership  today,  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  Is  imperative.  Without  ade- 
quate military  preparedness,  our  leadership 
position  would  be  lost.  Purthermore,  as  the 
possibilities  of  space  exploration  become  ac- 


tualities, the  requirements  of  ovu  interna- 
tional position  extend  to  the  space  race  as 
well  as  more  purely  military  matters. 

The  United  States'  position  In  the  world 
today  carries  with  it  another  impo'ative:  A 
strong  national  economy.  A  vigorous,  adap- 
tive, expanding  economic  system  is  itself  a 
key  element  in  a  strong  intematlcmal  pos- 
ture. A  healthy  growing  economy  makes  It 
possible  to  meet  the  challenges  of  economic 
and  trade  competition.  It  also  forms  the 
base  which  makes  it  possible  to  carry  a  strong 
military  defense  program.  A  nation  which 
lacks  economic  strength  cannot  be  mili- 
tarily strong  for  any  period  of  time.  As  for- 
mer Air  Secretary  W.  Stuart  Symington  stat- 
ed in  1950:  "The  Nation  can  be  defeated  by 
economic  disaster  as  weU  as  military  disas- 
ter."' 

Military  power  and  economic  strength  are 
mutually  reinforcing.  They  are  complemen- 
tary, not  competing  goals.  They  are  funda- 
mentally interrelated.  This  point  was  ex- 
pressed well  by  the  Republican  Committee 
on  Program  and  Progress  (the  so-called  Percy 
committee )  In  the  following  words : 

"We  must  realize  that  national  security 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  economy  are 
not  antithetical  ideas.  Indeed,  should  we  be 
successful  in  providing  defense  on  the  mili- 
tary front  and.  at  the  same  time,  allow  our 
economic  system  to  collapse,  we  would  there- 
by be  sustaining  defeat  by  communism."  * 

Our  policy  in  the  economic  sphere,  how- 
ever, has  broader  purposes  than  Jtjst  that  of 
serving  and  enhancing  military  strength. 
We  seek  a  strong  economy  because  of  other 
benefits  it  brings,  such  as  material  progress 
in  the  form  of  rising  real  incomes.  Beyond 
economic  strength,  we  also  seek  to  advance 
the  goal  of  economic  freedom.  Freedom  is 
the  highest  value  which  we,  as  the  rela- 
tively new  leader  of  western  civilization,  are 
now  called  upon  to  protect  and  enhance. 
We  seek  to  survive  for  a  purpose — the  main- 
tenance of  a  civilization  which  exhalts  the 
dignity  of  the  Individual,  his  freedom,  and 
his  opportunity. 

The  growing  importance  of  economic  policy 

Strong  national  defense,  a  strong  economy, 
and  an  underljrlng  dedication  to  the  main- 
tenance and  spread  of  economic  freedom — 
these  have  always  been  among  our  impor- 
tant goals.  The  context  in  which  we  pur- 
sue these  goals,  however,  has  changed  radi- 
cally since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
main  difference  in  the  new  international 
situation  which  we  face  today  is  the  long- 
range,  almost  open  ended,  nature  of  the 
challenge. 

In  World  War  n.  we  confronted  an  all- 
out,  unlimited  war.  We  mobilized  our  na- 
tional war  capability  to  something  like  the 
maximum.  The  conflict  lasted  a  finite  pe- 
riod of  time  and  then  was  over.  Having  won 
the  war.  we  converted  back  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

But  the  peacetime  to  which  we  were  re- 
stored began  to  be  shaken,  as  the  fall  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Berlin  blockade,  and 
other  events  began  to  show.  In  1960.  the 
Korean  crisis  presented  us  with  a  different 
problem.  Again  we  mobilized  for  a  specific 
conflict  which  lasted  a  finite  period  of  time. 
However,  war  was  not  unlimited;  nor  did  we 
mobilize  our  full  strength;  nor,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  fighting,  did  we  reconvert  to 
a  wholly  petu^time  economy. 

What  we  have  settled  down  to  since  the 
cessation  of  open  hostilities  in  Korea  Is 
something  new  to  this  country.  We  are  not 
at  war;  yet  we  face  a  threat  to  otir  na- 
tional security  which  Is  perhaps  more  dan- 
gerous than  any  past  wars.  We  know  that 
we  must  maintain  a  strong  military  posture; 
yet  we  know  that  we  may  have  to  hold  our 


>  New  Tork  Times,  Apr.  25,  1950. 
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military  Btrengtb  for  decades  perhaps — and 
may  never  have  to  use  It.  We  alao  know 
that  the  ch&llenge  we  face  la  not  confined  to 
military  power,  but  Is  being  hurled  at  us 
from  every  side — political,  economic,  and 
even  psychological. 

Oecurge  A.  Lincoln  has  described  the  se- 
curity program  which  this  new  situation 
calls  for  as  "a  sustained  high  plateau  of 
preparedness."*  as  distinguished  from  "full 
mobilization"  (e.g.,  World  War  II)  and  "lim- 
ited (or  partial)  mobilization"  (e.g.,  Ko- 
rea). Lincoln  quotes  a  vivid  statement  of 
the  problon  by  Bernard  Baruch  in  a  speech 
before  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  June  28.  1949 : 

"Both  as  a  nation  and  as  Individuals  we 
grew  up  accustomed  to  regard  war  and  peace 
as  distinctly  separate  states,  like  night  and 
day.  Today  we  live  in  an  around-the-clock 
emergency,  a  twilight  of  neither  war  nor 
peace.  Beared  to  think  of  war  as  a  brief 
emergency  to  be  rallied  to  temporarily,  we 
find  ourselves  confronted  by  a  continuous 
threat  of  war,  which  requires  something 
Americans  have  habitually  lacked — a  see- 
through  constancy  In  action  between  peace 
and  war  "  * 

This  new  and  different  situation — "be- 
tween peace  and  war" — requires  that  eco- 
nomic policy  play  a  more  important  part  in 
our  national  thinking.  In  a  situation  of  full 
mobilization,  economic  problems  were  enor- 
mous, but  there  was  no  difficulty  In  decid- 
ing exactly  what  our  broad  economic  policy 
objective  was:  it  was  simply,  and  almost  ex- 
clusively, the  support  of  an  all-out  military 
effort  to  win  the  war.  Furthermore,  our 
concern  for  economic  freedoms  was  modi- 
fled  by  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  certain 
values  during  the  war  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  sacrifices  were  temporary. 
The  phrase,  "the  d\iratlon,"  was  ccxnmonly 
tised;  it  expressed  the  concept  of  a  tempo- 
rary emergency  after  which  the  economic 
policies  of  a  peaceful  world  would  be  re- 
stored. 

In  our  new  situation,  however,  econ(»nlc 
policy  is  more  complex  and  m<»«  central 
to  ihe  problem.  If  we  are  not  to  enter  full- 
scale  mobilization,  then  we  must  make  cer- 
tain decisions  as  to  how  much  of  our  eco- 
nc»nlc  capability  we  will  devote  to  military 
defenses.  If  we  are  to  maintain  adequate 
military  defenses  over  a  long  time  period. 
we  must  pay  attention  to  the  effects  of  al- 
ternative defense  budgets  on  economic 
growth  and  efficiency,  since  growth  and  effi- 
ciency will  make  possible  better  defense 
later.  If  this  sxistalned  time  period  \b  one 
of  rapid  technological  change,  we  mvust 
make  difflctilt  decisions  on  the  allocation  of 
defense  effort  between  weapons  now  feasible 
and  the  development  of  new  ones.  Further- 
more, If  the  challenge  during  this  period 
extends  to  far  more  than  military  strength, 
economic  strength  becomes  an  end  in  itself 
as  well  as  a  support  for  military  policy. 

Finally,  the  new  situation  raises  trouble- 
some Issues  with  respect  to  our  larger  goal 
of  maintaining  and  enhancing  economic 
freedoms.  We  may  be  wllUng  to  regard  cer- 
tain freedcons  as  expendable  during  a  con- 
flict which  has  a  perceptible  beginning  and 
an  end.  But  in  an  "open-ended"  conflict, 
how  much  are  we  willing  to  give  up? 

2.    PATIMO    roa    MOU    DZrXNBX 

Recently  there  have  been  several  signifi- 
cant proposals  for  increasing  defense  spend- 
ing by  usually  unspecified  but  substantial 
amounts.  If  such  proposals  are  being  con- 
sidered, it  is  Important  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  how  a  large  Increase  would  be  fi- 
nanced. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  this  question, 
we  are  not  passing  Judgment  on  the  need 
for  such  an  Increase.     For  purposes  of  this 


■"Bconomlcs  of  National  Security."  19M, 
p.  ai. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  M. 


discuss  ion,    we    will    simply    assume    hypo- 
thetica^ly  that  an  increase  is  to  be  made, 
look  only  at  the  choices  which  must 
on  how  to  finance  this   increase 
spending. 

of  ways  of  financing  higher  de- 
^>endlng  may  be  dismissed  before  we 
the  basic  question  of  what  choices 
made  if  we  are  to  reallocate  re- 
in the  direction  of  a  large  defense 
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J  'ijiancing  defense  via  inflation 

ihould  mention,  first,  the  alternative 
of  finaficlng  a  defense  spending  Increase  via 
A  deficit  does  not,  of  course,  In- 
1  he  country's  total  resoxuces;  it  merely 
the  burden.     Oversimplifying  a  bit, 
aI1  ernative  would  amount  to  paying  for 
^fense  via  Inflation.*    The  price  level 
would  rise  and  the  cost  of  the  In- 
defense  spending  would  be  diffused 
throughout   the    economy,    with    the   usual 
undesirable  effects  associated  with  inflation, 
way  of   financing   a   greater  defense 
not  seriously  advanced  as  a  respon- 
pf>licy  alternative.     While  the  catch- 
Is   sometimes    expressed   that,    "na- 
securlty    Is   more    Important    than    a 
budget,"  ■  it  is  generally  conceded 
serious  discussion  that  if  an  Increase  in 
spending  is  necessary,  It  ought  to  be 
in  some  way  other  than  a  deficit, 
principle,  at  least  no  political  figure  would 
planned  deficit  except  as  a  tool  of 
I^licy  In  time  of  economic  slack.    The 
r  would  be  that  deficit  financing 
defense  spending  might   result 
an  unwillingness  to  face  up  to  the 
of  revenue.     However,  in  this  dls- 
we  will  assume  that  some  method 
flnahcing  other  than  Infiation  would  be 
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to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  we  may 
infiation  as  a  legitimate  way  of  fl- 
nancink  higher  defense  spending. 

'PainU  ss"  sources  of  higher  defense  spending 

Several    more   quasi-serious   proposals   for 

ijo   finance   a   higher   defense    budget 

be    mentioned,   since    they   are    ad- 

promlnently  from  time  to  time.    Pour 

p^posals  might  be  mentioned : 

finance  more  defense  by  cutting  the 

of  the  defense  budget. 

finance  more  defense  by  cutting  the 

of  othCT  parts  of  the  budget,  espe- 

\  he  multibllllon  dollar  farm  program. 

finance  more  defense  by  raising  more 

revenues  via  closing  certain  tax  loop- 


cut 


out 


finance  more  defense  by  raising  more 
revenues  via  a  more  rapid  expansion 

economy  than  has  recently  occ\u*red. 
proposals   all   have   two   Important 

,n  conunon. 


'  Except  under  certain  assumptions  which 

reasonable  to  anticipate  would  be 

(lut  fully  in  the  present  situation. 

stated,  of  coiirse,   this  catch  phrase 

be    endorsed    by    nearly    everyone. 

however,  it  misstates  the  alterna- 


nteresting  analysis  recently  by  Boris 
compared  the  relative  Impact  of  in- 
Etnd  higher  taxes  on  Income  dlstrlbu- 
f esek  found  that,  as  a  means  of  fi- 
increased  Government  spending,  In- 
was  the  most  regressive  of  the  alter- 
The  most  progressive   method,    of 
was  the  income  tax;  next,  a  sales  tax 
exempt;  next,  a  straight  sales  tax; 
Inflation.     This  conclusion  would 
lessen  the  political   attractive- 
financing  higher  Government  out- 
defense  (or  other)  programs  via  defi- 
Inflation.     (See  Pesek,  "A  Comparl- 
ixe  Distributional  Effects  of  Infiation 
American  Economic  Review, 
IMO.) 
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First,  they  are  each  based  on  an  important 
"grain  of  truth."  That  is,  each  of  the  four 
suggestions  could  command  almost  universal 
approval  if  properly  restated — yet.  is  usually 
so  distorted  as  to  invite  grossly  misleading 
conclusions. 

Second,  each  of  these  proposals  holds  out 
the  hope  of  a  costless  likcrease  in  defense, 
financed  by  means  which  are  virtually  pain- 
less, at  least  to  the  average  taxpayer.  That 
is,  when  closely  examined,  each  turns  out  to 
be  a  more  or  leas  sophisticated  promise  of 
something  for  nothing. 

(1)  Cutting  the  "Fat"  Out  of  the  Defense 
Budget 

One  leading  advocate  of  more  defense  has 
been  reported  as  saying  that  present  Defense 
Department  procedures  are  wasting  tlO  bil- 
lion. According  to  one  headline,  this  advo- 
cate, a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  pledges: 
"More  Defense  for  Less  Money."  * 

The  idea  of  increasing  effective  defense 
spending  simply  by  making  the  Defense  De- 
partment more  efficient  is  an  appealing  one. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Defense 
Establishment  Is  not  a  model  of  efficiency. 
Bureaucratic  rivalries  and  interservlce 
Jealousies  imdoubtedly  generate  inefficiencies. 
Horrible  examples  of  waste  have  been  re- 
peatedly dredged  up.  Beyond  that,  many 
studies,  notably  those  of  the  two  Hoover 
Commissions,  have  outlined  specific  and, 
from  many  standpoints,  practical  plans  for 
eliminating  wasteful  and  costly  practices. 

There  is,  therefore,  far  more  than  a  "grain 
of  truth"  to  the  suggestion  that  a  serious 
effort  should  be  made  to  tackle  the  problem 
of  efficiency.  The  urgency  of  adequate  mili- 
tary power  over  the  years  ahead  gives  added 
emphasis  to  the  value  of  eliminating  de- 
fense "fat,"  a  point  to  which  we  shall  advert 
again,  later  in  this  paper. 

It  Is  fallacious,  however,  to  Jump  from 
this  point,  on  which  there  would  be  little 
disagreement  in  principle,  to  the  concliuion 
that  we  can  now  up  our  military  spending 
plans  by  X  billion  dollars,  and  pay  for  it 
by  cutting  "fat"  by  the  same  amount.  Yet 
this  is  often  Implied. 

It  is  always  appropriate  to  cut  "fat"  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  It  is  always  difficult,  too. 
In  fact,  while  optimism  may  be  a  virtue, 
there  has  never  been  much  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  progress  In  eliminating  waste,  pro- 
gress of  the  kind  which  might  suddenly 
free  up  two  or  three  billion  dollars  with- 
out damaging  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
defense  programs.  If  elimination  of  waste 
proved  difficult  for  a  commander  In  chief  as 
experienced  as  an  Ellsenhower,  and  a  corpo- 
ration executive  with  the  cr^entlals  of  a 
Wilson,  it  would  appear  doubtful  that  any- 
one else  would  produce  a  magic  key  for  un- 
locking a  problem  on  which  everyone  would 
like  to  see  progress  but  on  which  the  best 
efforts  have  produced  only  meager  results 
thus  far. 

At  any  rate,  the  Important  p>olnt  is  the 
separability  of  the  twin  goals  of  more  de- 
fense and  greater  efficiency  In  defense  spend- 
ing at  whatever  level.  Why  gear  efficiency 
only  to  a  need  for  greater  defense?  If  we 
can  Improve  efficiency,  we  should  do  so  not 
only  If  we  want  to  strengthen  our  power, 
and  not  only  If  we  want  to  retain  roughly  our 
present  strength.  The  goal  of  greater  effi- 
ciency would  still  be  Important  even  if  the 
remote  possibility  of  limited  disarmament 
materialized. 

It  la,  therefore,  somewhat  Irrelevant  to 
promise  to  finance  a  specific  Increase  in 
military  power  out  of  unspecified  efficiency 
programs. 

(2)  Cutting  the  "fat"  out  of  nondefenae 
budgets 
Many  of  the  same  considerations  apply  to 
a  variant  of  the  above  argument.    This  var- 


•  "Washington    Poet    and    Times    Herald," 
Apr.  3,  1960. 
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iant  promises  to  finance  higher  defense 
spending,  by  cuts  in  vuinecessary  nondefense 
portions  of  the  budget. 

A  frequent  tack  here  Is  to  point  to  the 
multi-bllllon-doUar  Agriculture  E)epartment 
budget.  It  Is  fairly  easy  to  secure  agreement 
that  the  dollars  spent  on  the  farm  program 
ore  not  solving  the  farm  problem,  are  of 
little  benefit  to  the  farmers  who  most  need 
Income,  and  should  be  drastically  pruned. 
It  is  tempting,  therefore,  to  propose  that  we 
reduce  farm  subsidies  by  X  billion  dollars 
and  apply  the  savings  to  an  Increase  In  de- 
fense outlays. 

Other  frequent  targets  are  veterans'  bene- 
fits, the  burden  of  Interest  pajrments  on  the 
public  debt,  rivers  and  harbors  "pork,"  ques- 
tionable stockpile  purchases,  and  subsidies 
In  general. 

The  point  on  these  matters  Is  similar  to 
that  on  cutting  defense  waste.  Again  there 
is  a  considerable  grain  of  truth.  Cer- 
tainly economists  would  agree  almost  with- 
out dissent  that  the  voliune  of  dollars  fiow- 
ing  Into  farm  subsidies  Lb  only  adding  to,  not 
solving  the  farm  problem — a  conclusion  with 
which  the  harried  low -Income  farmer  would 
Immediately  agree. 

But  Just  as  certainly,  no  one  has  produced 
a  simple  way  out  of  the  predicament.  And 
If  practical  means  are  found  to  reduce  un- 
necessary and  undesirable  spending  on  farm- 
ers, veterans,  bankers,  or  subsidies  of  any 
kind,  surely  we  ought  to  Institute  the  sav- 
ings Immediately,  whether  defense  needs 
are  rising,  constant,  or  falling  at  the  time. 

It  Is  meaningless  to  say  that  we  should 
cut  farm  subsidies  by  X  billions  and  apply 
the  money  to  more  defense.  If  we  need 
more  defense  let  us  have  it  now,  not  when 
we  finally  figure  out  the  farm  problem.  If 
we  find  out  how  to  cut  X  billions  off  the 
.Agriculture  Department  budget,  let  us  do  it 
now,  and  not  necessarily  shuttle  all  the 
money  over  to  the  Defense  Department  (un- 
less we  simultaneously  radically  revise  the 
relative  value  we  attach  to  military  ac- 
tivities) . 

(3)   Closing  Tax  Loopholes 

Another  means  of  financing  higher  de- 
fense spending  Is  to  raise  more  revenue  by 
revision  of  the  tax  laws.  This  proposal  en- 
visions closing  of  what  are  called  loop- 
holes In  the  tax  structure,  through  which  It 
is  estimated  several  billion  dollars  of  tax  rev- 
enues go  uncollected. 

It  is  vital  to  distinguish  between  raising 
revenue  by  closing  loopholes  and  raising 
revenue  by  a  general  tax  Increase.  ( We  shall 
discuss  the  latter  alternative  later  In  this 
paper.)  The  Idea  behind  closing  loopholes 
Is  that  more  revenue  can  be  raised  with- 
out adjusting  tax  rates  generally.  Again  the 
hope  Is  held  out  of  financing  a  considerable 
increase  in  defense  or  other  si>endlng  with- 
out any  sacrifices  being  required  (at  least 
not  by  anyone  who  can't  afford  It) . 

The  specific  loopholes  which  are  ordi- 
narily Introduced  for  consideration  are:  (1) 
The  dividend  credit  and  exclusion  feattu^s: 
(2)  depletion  allowances  for  various  min- 
erals, notably  oil;  (3)  lack  of  withholding 
procedures  on  dividends  and  interest  pay- 
ments: (4)  lax  policing  of  expense  accounts; 
(5)  loose  Interpretation  of  what  constitutes 
a  capital  gain;  (6)  preferential  provisions 
in  estate  and  gift  taxes;  (7)  exemption  of 
cooperatives;  and  (8)  Inadequate  enforce- 
ment generally. 

The  bulk  of  public  discussion  of  closing 
loopholes  centers  around  the  first  two  In 
this  list:  specifically,  the  dividend  credit 
and  the  oil  depletion  allowance. 

There  are  severe  limitations  to  relying  on 
closing  tax  "loopholes." 

One  problem  Is  Implied  In  our  use  of  quo- 
tation marks  around  the  word.  The  two 
loopholes  which  are  most  prominently  men- 
tioned are  loopholes  only  to  those  who  op- 
pose these  provisions  In  the  code.    To  those 


who  support  these  provisions — a  majority  of 
the  Congress  at  the  time  of  their  adoption, 
at  least — they  were  fully  intended  to  have 
a  part  In  the  code.  Some  writers  have  argued 
that  the  term  "loophole"  oiight  to  apply  only 
to  features  of  the  code  through  which  the 
Government  loses  income  which  It  intended 
to  tax.  Such  a  loss  can  occur  either  because 
Congress  did  not  write  the  law  carefully 
enough  or  becatise  the  Treasury  Department 
does  not  administer  the  law  carefully  enough. 
Under  this  concept,  however,  neither  the 
dividend  credit  nor  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance constitutes  a  loophole. 

Semantics  aside,  however,  there  is  honest 
disagreement  among  policymakers  and  econ- 
omists as  to  the  value  of  these  two  tax 
provisions.  Many  would  argue  that  the  div- 
idend credit  Instituted  In  1954  is  Justifiable 
on  grounds  of  equity,  beneficial  to  economic 
growth,  and  basically  more  of  a  reform  (I.e., 
good)  than  a  loophole  (l.e.,  bad).  The  oil 
depletion  allowance  would  probably  com- 
mand less  support  from  economists,  but 
certainly  more  from  pollcjTnakcrs.*  In  the 
case  of  both  provisions,  economists  would 
generally  argue  that  the  effects  of  repeal 
would  be  shifted.  In  greater  or  less  degree, 
so  that  the  Income  distribution  effects  of 
repealing  these  provisions  might  not  be  as 
different  from  the  effects  of  a  general  tax 
rate  Increase  as  might  popularly  be 
supposed. 

What  destroys  the  practical  value  of  these 
loopholes  as  a  source  of  financing  higher 
defense  outlays  Is  the  Improbability  of  Con- 
gress acting  on  them.  It  Is  fairly  clear  that 
until  major  tax  reform  is  undertaken — 
which  will  not  be  In  1960 — the  major  provi- 
sions cited  above  (and  particularly  the  oil 
depletion  allowance)  are  here  to  stay.  Tti\B 
being  the  case.  It  appears  that  no  painless 
source  of  financing  higher  defense  spending 
is  available  from  this  source. 

With  resp>ect  to  some  of  the  minor  loop- 
holes listed  earlier,  there  Is  less  disagree- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  better  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  laws  would  Indeed  yield 
more  revenue.  Here  the  relevance  to  in- 
creased defense  spending  is  no  closer,  how- 
ever, than  it  is  in  the  case  of  "waste"  on 
the  spending  side  of  the  budget  books.  In 
both  cases,  more  efficient  goveriunental  ad- 
ministration Is  a  meritorious  end  In  Itself 
and  In  no  way  can  be  tied  directly  to  higher 
defense  outlays. 

Again,  however,  as  In  the  case  of  proposals 
for  reducing  "fat"  in  defense  or  nondefense 
budgets,  we  may  note  an  Important  grain 
of  truth.  That  the  tax  code  badly  needs 
reform  on  a  major  scale  Is  a  proposition  on 
which  wide  agreement  can  be  foiuid.  In 
the  Interests  of  equity,  of  efficiency,  and  of 
growth,  the  day  when  genuine  tax  reform 
can  be  accomplished  ought  not  to  be  long 
postponed.  The  demands  on  our  economy 
of  a  high  level  of  defense  activity  add  to  the 
urgency  of  this  problem,  which,  however, 
would  exist  under  any  circvmistances." 

(4)  Revenue  From  Economic  Growth 
Yet  another  "painless"  sotirce  of  financing 
more  defense.  Increasingly  advanced  In  cir- 
cles somewhat  more  sophisticated  than  those 
from  which  the  above  suggestions  emanate. 


■One  Senator,  as  recently  as  Sept.  6, 
1959,  was  perfectly  candid  during  debate  on 
the  Senate  fioor.  He  stated:  "The  reason 
why  It  will  not  be  possible  to  •  •  •  (cut) 
the  27 >/^  percent  oil  depletion  allowance  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  votes  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  do  It.  It  Is  Just  that  simple."  (Con- 
GRESSIONAI,  Ricoxo,  vol.  105,  pt.  14,  p.  18212.) 

"  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
In  which  all  tax  legislation  must  originate, 
has  underway  a  full-scale  study  of  tax  re- 
form. It  Is  widely  hoped  that  this  study  will 
ultimately  produce  the  major  overhaul  of 
the  code  which  all  observers  agree,  on  prin- 
ciple at  least,  is  needed. 


la  economic  growth.  The  thesis  is  that  as 
the  economy  grows,  the  tax  base  grows  and 
more  revenue  becomes  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovertunent,  even  without  any  change 
in  tax  laws. 

In  a  study  for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
nUttee,  Henry  Rowan  stated  this  thesis  con- 
cisely: 

"Consider  a  $10  billion  Increase  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  If  the  increase  took  place  over 
several  years,  there  would  be  scarcely  any 
problem  with  infiation  from  the  extra  de- 
fense outlays.  In  3  or  4  years,  growth  of  the 
economy  would  bring  in  extra  revenues 
amounting  to  910  billion  annually."" 

The  Joint  Committee  Itself,  in  the  con- 
cluding report  of  its  "Study  of  Employment. 
Growth,  and  Price  Levels,"  asserted:  "Eco- 
nomic growth  in  itself,  therefore,  is  a  major 
source  for  financing  Improvements  and  ex- 
pansion In  necessary  Federal  programs  with- 
out Increasing  tax  rates."  *> 

The  "grain  of  truth"  in  this  increasingly 
popular  position  is  obvious.  A  vigorously 
expanding  economy  can  carry  a  rising  load 
of  any  category  of  expenditure  with  greater 
ease  than  a  stationary  economy.  It  is  also 
true  that  with  a  Federal  tax  system  based 
largely  on  progressive  Income  taxes,  rising 
incomes  will  tend  to  generate  even  more 
rapidly  rising  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  logical  to  proceed 
frcnn  these  generalizations  to  the  ccmclu- 
sion  that  the  phenomenon  oS  economic 
growth  provides  a  growing  fund  of  tax 
revenues  available  for  financing  an  expanded 
defense  effort  or  other  public  programs  (or  a 
tax  cut  for  that  matter) . 

The  basic  difficulty  is  that  a  growing  coim- 
try  requires  higher  Ctovemment  expendi- 
tures Just  as  surely  as  it  produces  higher 
revenues.  The  hope  that  economic  growth 
will  make  more  revenues  available  is  based 
on  clear  recognition  of  the  automatic  ex- 
pansion oi  the  revenue  side  of  the  Federal 
ledger,  but  tacitly  takes  as  constant  the  ex- 
penditure side.  Yet,  as  a  moment's  thought 
will  recall,  the  forces  tending  to  automatic 
expansion  of  the  expenditure  side  are  prob- 
ably at  least  as  powerful  as  those  on  the 
revenue  side.  The  reference  here  Is  not  to 
political  pressures  or  tendencies  to  initiate 
new  Govemmeilt  programs — although  these 
too  may  be  very  much  a  part  of  the  picture. 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  automatic  insti- 
tutional expansion  of  existing  programs. 
These  are  increases  in  expenditure  which 
can  be  anticipated  In  the  next  few  years. 
Just  as  we  can  anticipate  increases  in  tax 
revenues." 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Maurice  H.  Stans,  has  recently  alluded  to 
these  automatic  expenditure  increases  with 
growing  frequency,  calling  than  "built-in 
increases  in  existing  programs  which  are  now 
producing  a  continuing  upcxirve  in  expendi- 
tures." Stans  estimates  that  we  already  face 
future  commitments  of  f25-$35  billion  for 
the  interstate  highway  system.  $8  billion 
tor  public  works  projects  already  started,  $6 
billion  for  public  housing,  $4.4  billion  for 
shipping  subsidies,  and  a  variety  of  oth^ 
obligations.!* 

Built-in  cost  increases  are  pckrUcularly 
predictable  in  the  defense  field.  As  weapcms 
technology  advances,  costs  rise  (entirely 
apart  from  the  effects  of  lnflati(»i) .  Defense 
Comptroller  John  M.  Sprague  recently  gave 
these  examples  of  "the  Increased  i»oc\ire- 
ment  cost  of  these  new  and  more  oomplex 
weapons.  Hie  cost  of  a  fighter  airplane,  for 
example,  has  Increased  by  over  30  times  since 
World    War   11;    the   cost   of    a   submarine 


"  "National  Security  and  the  American 
Economy  in  the  1960's,"  Jan.  SO,  1960.  p.  60. 

»  P.  27. 

"See.  for  example,  Kenyon  Poole,  "Public 
Finance  and  Economic  Welfare." 

**  Address  before  the  Tax  Foundation,  Dec. 
1,  1959. 
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(PqImIb)  .  tWMktyf  old.  A  modflm  supwaonlc 
bombar  eosU  newly  one  hundred  ttiam  it* 
Wotid  War  n  predece— or,  tba  B-17.  TH* 
Navy's  nucleer-poirered  earrter  wbleli  la  cur- 
rently under  constructon  will  protatoly  eost 
eight  tlmaa  a«  much  aa  tlM  eanlar  which 
fought  tha  Bftttla  of  Leyt*  QaU."  >• 

Sprague  also  pointed  out  the  certainty  of 
rlalng  ooata  for  military  pcraonnal: 

"More  dlraetly,  eran  without  a  genanl 
pay  inoreaaa.  the  ooat  of  military  penonaM 
goes  up  about  3  to  S  pawnt  a  year.  Thla 
eosnaa  about  fram  a  aomawtiat  hlghar  grade 
structure;  toereaaad  looffertty  pay;  an  In- 
creased number  of  dapandanta  and,  thara- 
fora.  dependents'  aUowaneaa;  tba  new  pro- 
gram at  anilstfd  profldanfcy  pay;  and  a 
ateady  Inrraaaa  In  military  retired  pay."** 

Dr.  Otto  Bckatatn.  then  of  Barrcvd  Unl- 
Tsrstty  and  later  ataff  director  for  the  Jotnt 
Boonooale  Oommittaa'fe  Study  rai  Kmploy- 
ment.  Growth,  and  Prlee  Larela,  in  a  paper 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  economic 
Darelopment  (CXD).  drew  aome  projectlooa 
(tf  rlalng  public  axpcnditurca  orer  the  next 
daeada.  Eckstein  projaetad  rising  cxpendl- 
turaa  from  f79  bUlion  m  fiscal  year  1960 
to  $07.1  billion  In  flaeal  year  1968  (aa  a  me- 
dium aaanmptlan) ,  or  aa  high  aa  9106  bUUon 
or  aa  low  aa  987.1  bilUon."  The  atgniftcanra 
of  these  pro)aetlon8  la  that,  at  praaent  tax 
ratea.  moat  of  the  increased  revenue  from 
economic  growth  wUl  be  eaten  up  by  In- 
creaaed  apemdlng  tinder  preaent  programa. 
Under  the  hl^  projection  of  spending, 
about  aU  of  the  Inereaaad  rerenuce  will  be 
required.**  niustratlons  of  built-in  in- 
creases in  nondefense  programs  incliide  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (pension  most- 
ly) froaa  99.906  mUUon  in  flaeal  year  1968  to 
99.97S  mllUon  in  flaeal  year  1908;  urban 
renewal  and  other  housing  programs  from 
iioe  mllUon  to  9ai>i0  million:  highways  from 
$8,900  mUUon  to  918.300  million;  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  programs  (reclamation,  In- 
dian affaln,  national  parks,  etc.)  from  9666 
mllUon  to  91.110  million.  In  the  defense 
budget.  aln)|>ly  continuing  preaent  evalua- 
tion of  aeourlty  needs,  and  in  the  author's 
words,  aswimlng  "contlnvwtton  of  economy 
policies."  the  projection  runa  from  930-1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1058  to  991  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1068.  ^pace.  AEO,  and  other  de- 
f enae  related  programs  also  are  expected  to 
eat  up  revenues  simply  extending  the  prea- 
ent approach." 

Xoonomlc  growth,  therefore,  provldea  no 
freely  available  revenue  for  use  in  expanding 
our  defense  effort.  Bconomlc  growth  pro- 
duces more  revenue,  but  it  also  produces 
more  expendltiure.  We  must  conclude  again 
that  we  have  failed  to  uncover  a  coatleaa 
source  of  revenue  for  hl^er  defense  outlays. 

The  basic  qveMtton 

Reluctantly  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  wish  to  spend  more  on  defense, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  face  the  ooet.  While 
everyone  would  like  to  see  elimination  of 
unnecessary  spending;  while  gentilne  tax  re- 
form la  desirable  on  Its  merits;  and  while 
economic  growth  will  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic base  which  supports  an  adequate  de- 
fense— while  these  considerations  are  all 
true,  we  must  oonclude  that  none  of  them 
offera  a  free  ticket  to  a  coetleas  Increase 
In  defense  q>endlng. 

This  fact  has  been  acknowledged  by  some 
of  those  who  advocate  higher  defense  spend- 
ing.    There   have   been   several  hints   that 


»  Address  before  the  Electronic  Indxistrles 
Association.  March  IS,  I960. 

"Ibid. 

"  Eckstein  includes  a  "very  high"  projec- 
Uonof  91  IS  billion. 

"Eckstein  projects  receipts,  with  preaent 
tax  rates,  to  a  level  of  $104.6  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1968. 

""Trends  In  Public  Bxpenditiu-es  In  the 
MaztDecada."    AprU  1950. 
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3.   TRX  COST  or   MOXX   OXTUTSX 

xjBt  of  an  Increase  In  defense  spend - 

be   viewed  in   one   of   two   ways: 

as    more    dollan    to    be    spent — In 

case,  the  question  becomes:  How  do 

the  money?  or.  what  do  we  spend 

in  order  to  spend  more  on  defense? 

more  resotircea   to   be   allocated — in 

case,  the  question  becomes:   In  real 

vhat  relative  shifts  must  take  place 

sectors   so   that   more   resources, 

may  be  allotted  to  defense? 

are  going  to  increase  the  defense 

where  will  the  money  (or  resources) 
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sometimes  Inferred  that  an  expan- 
the  defense  budget  must  be  financed 
foregoing  enjoyment  of  constnner  goods, 
tae  Implication  that  this  Is  the  only 
which  sacrifices  must  be  made.    In 
fabwever,   an    Increase    In    the   defense 
I  night  be  expected  to  be  drawn  from 
c  lff«-ent  placee.  including: 
Oc  nsumer  expendlturee  of  many  kinds. 
]vis  i  luxuries  or  frills. 
Sa<rtngs  and  investment  expendlturee. 
N(indefense  Qovemment  programs. 
Lower-priority  sections  of  the  defense 
prograiis 
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sources  of  financing  higher  defense 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  this 


(1)   Effects  on  Consumption 

q>eaklng  of  higher  taxes,  it  is  popu- 

speak  as  if  the  tax  would  cut  only 

CO  isumptlon — and  Indeed,  only  into  leas 

forms  of  consiimption  at  that.    Qf- 

reply  to  the  rhetorical  question.  "Can 

afford  more  defense?"  the  response  Is  that 

too  much  on  frills  now.    Our  afflu- 

it  is  contended,  certainly  can 

to    forgo   self-indulgence    in    luxury 

goods  in  the  interests  of  meeting 

]  irloritles.  Including  defense.    Tallflns 

television    are    especially    fair    game. 

more   sophisticated   audiences,   ad- 

budgets    are    a    favorite    target. 

the  real  waste  Is  not  in  the  public 


mplicatlon  running  through  disc\is- 
thls  vein  Is  that  if  we  are  forced 
increase,  the  tax  will  reduce  con- 
spending  only  In  areas  which  don't 
ipatter.    The  implication  is  that  when 
disposable    income    is    reduced, 
will    reduce    spending    only    on 
^hich  have  a  lower  soclfd  importance. 
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out  tha  fallacy  of  this  approach, 

neoeaaary  to  make  explicit  what 

treated,  albeit  in  polished  phrases, 

and  Inference.    Clearly,  if  a 

reduces  disposable  personal  in- 

y.  95  bllUon,  we  do  not  know 

Industries    would    be    affected.      The 

we  can  be  reasonably  sure  of 

consumption  eiq>endlture8  generally 

likely  to  fall,  and  that  the  decline 

be  felt  along  a  wide  range  of 

products.    It  may  be  comforting. 

M  not  realistic  to  assimie  that  only 

would  be  adversely  affected. 


(2)  ]  UDtects  on  Savings  and  Investment 
Wa  a  so  can  auppoaa  that  a  fall  in  dispos- 
able p«  aonal  Inecme  would  inrobably  reduce 


not  only  consumer  expenditures,  but  also 
personal  savings  to  some  extent.  While  the 
marginal  propensity  to  consimie  Is  thought 
to  be  lower  going  down  than  going  up,  it 
would  still  be  positive,  barring  some  excep- 
tional drcxunstances." 

A  reduction  in  personal  savings  would  put 
downward  pressure  on  private  Investment. 
This  would  tend  to  have  an  adverse  Influence 
on  economic  growth,  since  the  volume  of 
private  Investment  is  surely  a  key  factor,  if 
not  the  main  determinant  of  the  rate  of 
economic  growth.  (Certainly  the  same 
amount  of  dollars  spent  through  private  in- 
vestment would  be  (fulte  likely  to  have 
greater  growth  effects  than  the  same  amount 
spent  on  national  defense.)  If  we  see  eco- 
nomic growth  as  essential  for  long-range 
defense  needs,  as  well  as  for  the  economic 
aspecU  of  the  international  challenge,  then 
we  would  want  to  recognise  that  a  tax  In- 
crease would  probably  have  some  downward 
effect  on  growth." 

If  the  flow  of  personal  savings  were  re- 
duced because  of  a  tax  Increase,  the  capital 
markets  might  becccne  slightly  more  dilB- 
eult  for  State  and  municipal  governments  to 
secure  credit  from.  In  this  way.  a  Federal 
tax  increase  could  reduce  State  and  local 
revenuea  (bond  lasuea)  In  absolute  as  well 
as  relative  terms.  Becauia  the  effect  is  in- 
direct, however,  it  would  probably  be  smaU. 

(3)   Effects  on  Nondefense  Public  Programs 

As  we  have  seen,  it  would  be  luu'eallstic 
to  suppose  that  an  Increase  in  defense 
spending  would  come  solely  out  of  certain 
categories  of  consumption  (thoaa  of  a  low 
social  priority).  It  is  more  realistic  to  ex- 
pect that  a  tax  increase  would  coma  out  of 
consumption  expenditures  of  a  variety  of 
types,  and  further  that  some  of  the  increase 
would  be  likely  to  come  out  of  savings  and 
Investment,  with  downward  effects  on 
growth. 

We  may  go  further,  however,  and  raise 
the  question  of  whether  an  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  should  logically  be  financed 
entirely  by  means  of  a  tax  Increase. 

Put  in  terms  of  reeouroe  allocation,  the 
question  is:  Should  a  greater  relative  defense 
^ort  be  taken  entirely  from  the  private 
sector?  Or  should  part  of  it  come  from  the 
public  (nondefense)  sector? 

In  dollars  and  cents,  if  wa  hava  to  raise 
the  defense  budget  by  96  billion,  why  raise 
taxes  by  the  full  95  bllllont  Why  not  take 
91  or  93  bllUon  (or  man)  from  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Budget? 

It  Is  rather  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween this  point  and  the  suggestion,  dis- 
cussed earlier,  that  we  can  finance  defense 
Increases  by  eliminating  waste  or  unneces- 
sary Government  spending.  The  Inference 
in  that  suggestion  is  that  no  one  will  be 
hurt  by  such  cuts,  that  the  wasteful  spend- 
ing has  little  or  no  value  anyway.  As  pointed 
out  before,  wasteful  or  unnecessary  spending 
should  be  cut  anyway,  whether  we  want  to 


"Under  exceptional  circumstances,  a  re- 
duction In  dlspoeable  personal  Income  which 
resulted  from  a  tax  increase  could  be  asso- 
ciated with  an  absolute  Increase  in  consump- 
tion expenditures.  This  would  occvli  If  the 
tax  increase  was  coincident  with  a  bad  infla- 
tion scare,  or  with  public  anticipation  of 
controls  and  rationing.  An  international 
crisis  precipitating  a  boost  In  defense  spend- 
ing and  therefore  a  tax  Increase  could  con- 
ceivably be  tied  to  either  or  both  of  those 
two  effects.  They,  however,  appear  to  be 
remote  from  the  present  discussion. 

"  The  adverse  effect  on  growth  referred  to 
here  is  entirely  apart  from  poeslble  effects 
of  a  tax  Increase  on  incentives,  a  matter  dis- 
cussed later.  The  effect  discussed  here  is 
almost  a  technical  function  of  a  tax  increase, 
as  oppoeed  to  the  more  intangible  effect  on 
incentives. 
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Increase  defense  spending,  hold  it  constant — 
or  even  reduce  the  defense  budget,  too.  If 
a  practical  way  can  be  found  to  save  money 
by  eliminating  military  duplication  and  in- 
terserv!  ^  rivalry,  or  by  substantially  reduc- 
ing agriculture  payments,  or  by  cutting  the 
Interest  burden  of  the  debt — if  practical  ways 
can  be  found  to  make  such  cuts,  surely  they 
should  be  Instituted  immediately,  independ- 
ent of  decisions  on  the  adequacy  of  the  pres- 
ent defense  program. 

The  point  we  turn  to  now  involves  not 
wasteful  spending  which  should  be  cut  any- 
way, but  rather  Government  spending  which 
Is  not  wasteful,  which  we  do  value,  and 
which  would  not  be  reduced  were  it  not  for 
the  hypothetical  decision  to  raise  defense 
spending.  Logically  an  increase  in  defense 
spending  shoxild  be  financed  by  drawing  re- 
sources from  all  other  sectors,  not  Just  pri- 
vate sectors.  This  Implies  some  reduction  In 
the  nondefense  public  sector. 

The  newsletter,  Economic  Intelligence, 
commenting  on  the  heightened  Interest  in 
defense  and  space  following  sputnik,  brought 
this  point  into  perspective  well,  as  follows: 

"Since  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason 
why  the  relationships  previously  existing  be- 
tween the  social  valuations  of  expenditures 
in  the  private  and  nondefense  public  sectors 
should  have  been  radically  changed  by  sput- 
nik, it  would  seem  that  the  brunt  of  In- 
creased defense  should  be  borne  by  both  of 
the  other  two  sectors."  " 

In  speclflc  terms,  this  could  mean  that 
a  decision  to  expand  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's budget,  or  NASA's,  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  decisions  involving,  let  us 
say,  a  slowdown  in  highway  construction 
or  suspension  of  new  public  housing  units 
or  reduction  in  the  agricultural  support  price 
for  some  commodity. 

(4)   Effects  on  Defense  Budget 

To  press  this  point  further,  if  we  want 
to  Increase  defense  spending  In  certain  typ>es 
of  weapons,  we  not  only  want  to  reduce 
private  and  nondefense  public  sectors;  log- 
ically we  should  also  examine  other  phases 
of  the  defense  sector.  If  the  value  of  mod- 
ern weapons  systems  has  Increased  in  our 
minds,  then  presumably  the  value  of  some 
other  phases  of  the  defense  structure  has 
relatively  declined. 

(5)  Effects  on  Allies 
If  ours  is  a  mutual  defense,  presumably  a 
decision  that  more  defense  spending  is 
needed  would  be  a  decision  agreed  to  not  only 
by  our  own  people,  but  by  our  allies  as  well. 
That  being  the  case,  the  expansion  of  defense 
spending  would  logically  be  shared  by  us  and 
them. 

Conclusion 

This  discussion  has  attempted  to  point 
out  the  impact  which  an  increase  in  defense 
outlays  might  be  expected  to  have.  We  have 
attempted  to  point  out  that  a  shift  in  re- 
sources in  the  direction  of  a  greater  relative 
defense  effort  would  imply  relative  shifts 
away  from  all,  not  Just  some,  of  these  sec- 
tors: 

1.  Private  consumption. 

2.  Private  investment. 

3.  Nondefense  public  spending. 

4.  Low  priority  defense  items. 

Consideration  of  possible  increases  in  de- 
fense spending  ought  to  be  undertaken  with 
a  full  awareness  of  the  implications  for  pri- 
vate living  standards,  economic  growth,  and 
the  progress  of  public  programs  other  than 
defense. 

4.    COMPARISON   OF   WOXLD  WAX  n    AND   THX 
KOXBAN    WAX 

It  Is  instructive  to  look  at  the  cost  of 
World  War  n  and  of  the  Korean  war  in  the 
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terms  in  which  the  cost  of  national  defense 
has  been  analyzed  in  the  preceding  dlsctis- 
sion.  In  these  terms  we  ask  the  question. 
What  relative  shifts  out  of  other  sectcnv 
niade  possible  an  encxmous  expansion  of 
defense  spending  in  World  War  n  and  a 
significant,  if  lesser,  rise  in  the  Korean  war? 
After  answering  this  question,  we  can  better 
Judge  the  impact  of  current  and  proposed 
levels  of  defense  spending.  In  making  these 
Judgments,  however,  we  will  also  have  to  note 


carefully  the  difference  between  the  new  sit- 
uation and  the  earlier  ones. 

The  cost  of  World  War  II 

In  table  1,  the  national  income  accounts 
are  classified  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out 
what  shifts  took  place  in  nondefense  sec- 
tan  to  make  possible  a  huge  increase  In  de- 
fense spending  during  World  War  n.  (Note : 
Items  do  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roiindlng, 
and  due  to  exclusion  of  net  foreign  invest- 
ment, a  relatively  minor  Item.") 


Table  I.— World  War  II 


Year 

Gross 
national 
product 

Consumer 
expendi- 
tures 

Private 
Invest- 
ment 

Nonde- 
fense Oov- 
emment 

Defense 

Dollars  (billions): 

1940 

100.6 
211.4 

100 
100 

71. g 

109.8 

71 
62 

13.2 

7.1 

13 
3 

n.9 

9.1 

12 

S 

2.2 

88.6 

2 
42 

1944 _ 

I'eroent  of  total  O-NP: 

1940 

1944 

Source;  Council  of  Economic  .\dvisers. 

This  table  shows  that  In  1040  we  devoted 
only  2  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
to  national  defense.  In  4  years,  this  propor- 
tion was  raised  by  42  percent.  The  table 
shows  that,  in  order  to  do  this,  all  other 
major  sectors  were  scaled  down.  Private  con- 
sumption expenditures  fell  from  71  percent 
of  groes  national  product  to  62  i>ercent.  The 
biggest  imp{u:t  pr(^xirtionately  was  felt  In 
private  investment  which  was  cut  frcm  IS 
percent  to  3  percent.  Government  spending 
for  purposes  other  than  defense  was  also  cut 
way  back,  from  11  percent  to  5  percent. 


It  should  be  noted,  of  course,  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  defense  ^ort,  in  absolute 
terms,  came  from  reaotircea  whitdi  were  un- 
used in  1040.  Much  of  the  defense  man- 
power, for  example,  came  by  reemploying  un- 
employed workers,  expanding  the  labor  force, 
and  increcMlng  the  workweek  substantiaUy. 

The  cost  of  the  Korean  toar 

The  shifts  which  took  place  for  the  limited 
mobilization  ot  the  Korean  war  were  less  pro- 
nounced than  for  the  aU-out  World  War  II 
effort. 


Table  2. — Korean  War 


Year 

Gross 
national 
product 

Consumer 
expendi- 
tures 

Private 
invest- 
ment 

Nondefmse, 
Govern- 
ment 

Defense 

Dollars  (billions): 

]tf50  

284.6 
306.4 

100 

100 

19S.0 
232.0 

69 
63 

50.0 
50.3 

18 

14 

24.  B 
33.9 

9 
9 

14.3 
S8.0 

5 
16 

19.S3       .         -      

Percent  of  total  gross  national  product: 
igai  

1953 

Source:  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

Here  again  we  observe  shifts  away  from 
all  other  sectors — vagaries  of  the  statistics 
hide  a  minor  shift  out  of  the  nondefense 
Government  sector — to  make  possible  a  rela- 
tive increase  in  the  defense  sector  from  6 
percent  of  gross  national  product  to  16  per- 
cent. Again,  it  is  private  investment  which 
falls  most,  relatively. 

Current  sector  shares 

For  purposes  of  comparison  and  conjecture 
as  to  the  appropriateness  of  oiu*  current  allo- 
cation of  resources  it  might  be  added  that 
the  1969  gross  national  product  was  divided 
as  follows : 

Percent 

Gross  national  product 100 

Consumption  expendlturee 66 

Private   investment 15 

Nondefense  Government 10 

Defense 10 

Stmilarttics  and  differences:  World  War  II, 
Korea,  the  present 
The  all-out  defense  effort  of  World  War  n 
and  the  more  limited  mobilization  of  1050-53 
show  that  this  country  has  an  enormous  ca- 
pacity for  arming  itself,  if  it  decides  to  do  so. 
We  are  now  devoting  roughly  10  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product  to  national  secu- 
rity purposes.  In  World  War  II,  we  com- 
mitted 42  percent  and  In  Korea,  16  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product  to  these  pur- 


poses. Clearly  this  affords  us  a  substantial 
margin  of  extra  effort  should  we  decide  that 
it  is  needed." 

While  the  World  War  U  record  is  some  In- 
dication of  what  we  can  do  In  a  full-scale 
effort,  it  is  crucial  to  avoid  the  fallacy  of 
supposing  that  it  even  suggests  a  measxu^  of 
what  kind  of  effort  can  be  sustained  on  a 
plateau  of  preparedness  for  a  protracted  na- 
tional security  posture.  Similarly,  the  Ko- 
rean war  Is  no  guide  to  the  present  problem. 

It  probably  is  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
essential  difference  between  a  defense  effort 
designed  for  a  temporary  war  and  the  kind  of 
long-range  challenge  we  face  today.  The 
principal  difference  is  In  the  tlmespan  in- 
volved, what  CED  has  termed  the  "perspec- 
tive" of  our  present  position,  which  is  "not 
merely  the  crisis  of  the  moment,  but  the 
continuing  situation  of  constant  danger  with 


"This  breakdown  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct is  rather  crude;  for  example,  in  terms  of 
our  analysis,  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  housing  to  appear  as  a  consvunption 
rather  than  Investment  expendltiu-e.  How- 
ever, the  general  points  stand. 

**It  might  be  observed  that  42  percent 
of  our  current  gross  national  product  might 
exceed  the  total  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct, were  safe,  comparable  measiu'ements 
available. 
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which  we  apparently  must  live  for  many 

years."  * 

The  wartime  moblUsatloii  waa  Impressive, 
but  It  would  clearly  not  be  an  appropriate 
course  to  pursue  today.  Dvtrlng  World 
War  n  (and  to  a  lesser  extent,  this  point 
applies  to  the  Korean  war  as  well) ,  our  goal 
was  Immediate  production,  and  we  achlered 
It.  But  the  spectacular  Increase  In  output 
was  not  on  a  sustainable  basis.  The  reasons 
for  the  spectacular  rise  In  production 
Included: 

1.  The  wartime  expansion  started  from  an 
extremely  low  depression  base,  a  fact  which 
exaggerates  the  magnitude  of  the  upswing; 

2.  Mllllans  of  persons  were  called  into  the 
labor  force  who  do  not  normally  work  and 
most  of  whom  (but,  significantly,  not  all) 
retired  from.  worlLlng  after  the  war; 

3.  The  workweek  waa  fairly  generally  6 
days  Instead  of  5; 

4.  Patriotic  appeals  made  some  extraordi- 
nary measures  possible  which  could  not  have 
been  done  in  anything  less  than  a  shooting 
war; 

5.  To  an  amazing  extent,  our  effort  was 
channelled  into  the  huge  current  production 
effort,  with  little  attention  to  capital  forma- 
tion— ^w*  wer«,  as  a  Nation,  "living  off 
capital:  "*• 

6.  Production  was  expanded,  but  not  pro- 
ductivity—output  was  raised  almost  entirely 
by  an  Increase  In  man-hours,  while  output- 
per-man-hour  was  largely  ignored. 

An  tmportant  point  to  observe  with  respect 
to  the  World  War  n  step -up  In  defense 
spending  is  the  drastic  cut  in  private  invest- 
ment. In  dollar  terms,  private  Investment 
fen  by  96.1  billion — more  If  changes  In  the 
value  of  the  dollar  (due  to  Inflation)  were 
considered.  In  the  relative  share  of  the 
economy,  the  drop  was  most  spectacular — 
from  13  percent  of  GNP  in  1940  to  a  mere  33 
percent  in  1944.  In  other  words,  when  all- 
out  defense  spending  was  necessary,  the  sec- 
tor which  had  to  go  \7as  private  Investment. 

The  slgnlflcance  of  this  observation  Is  that 
private  Investment  Is  the  essential  element 
In  economic  growth.  A  rapid  growth  rate 
comes  about  fundamentally  not  because  the 
labor  force  works  harder  or  longer  hours,  nor 
because  Government  programs  are  expanded, 
but  because  the  labor  force  expands  and, 
most  important,  productivity  is  raised,  pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  capital  formation — In- 
vestment in  new  machines  and  methods, 
modernized  plants,  replacement  of  obsolete 
faciUtiea  and  techniques  with  more  effldant 
ocMa.  WhUe  many  pubUe  aerTlces  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  riininnw  fwtsliily. 
educaUon  has  an  In^HMrtaat  role  *  the  really 
big  factor  is  investment. 

Without  a  high  level  of  capital  tonnatlon. 
economic  growth  cannot  be  sustained.  A 
society  that  diverts  resouroes  from  Invest- 
nooit  either  to  current  cansumptton  or  to 
mUltary  defense — bowerer,  enjojrahle  the 
former  or  esaentlal  the  latter — pays  a  pen- 
alty In  terms  ot  relatively  slower  expansion 
of  productive  cf^iahUlty  over  a  period  of 
years. 

ThUB.  many  of  the  reasons  for  a  successful 
war  record.  whUe  entirely  appropriate  In  that 
context.  sTiggest  that  a  ahcrt-raage  all-out 
war  effcvt  and  long-range  economic  growth 
may  be  competing,  no4  complementary  goata. 

Preoccupation  with  long-range  growth 
considerations  would  have  limited  somewhat 
the  success  of  the  war  effort.  The  corollary 
of  this  point,  however.  In  the  present  situ- 
ation. Is  that  excessive  preoccupation  with 


"^"The  Problem  ol  Katlooal  Becurltj." 
J  'ly  1958,  p.  a. 

'*The  value  of  industrial  construction 
actually  declined  after  IMl,  reaching  a  low 
In  1&4S  and  not  regaining  the  ISMl  level 
untU  IMS. 

"  Ehirlng  World  War  n,  of  course,  educa- 
tion was  also  set  back.  The  gap  in  classroom 
construction  has  still  not  been  made  up. 


Immediate  defense  needs  could  limit  our 
kmg-n  Qge  growth  potential,  and  thus  ham- 
par  oof  long-range  national  seexurity  capa- 
bility, 

The  kessons  of  World  War  II  and  Korea 
are  he  pful  largely  as  Indications  of  what 
we  eoiild  do  if  the  preeent  international 
sltuauin  radlcaUy  changed  (for  the 
).  Thoee  experiences,  however,  are 
poor  lAdlcatlona  of  what  to  do  If .  as  most 
obaervt  rs  would  suppose,  our  current  posture 
must  !«  maintained  for  a  long-drawn-out 
respoiu  e  to  the  challenges  of  our  interna- 
tional  adversaries. 

5.    W3PNOMICS  or  NATIONAL  SECURrTT  ON  A 
'PLATEAU   or  PREPAREDNESS" 
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indicated   at    the   start,    economic 
)a  a  "plateau  of  preparedness,"  plays 
crucial  role  than  it  does  in  perhaps 
international  setting.     When  na- 
secxirlty  needs  make   large  and  con- 
demands  on  the  system,  economic 
and    efficiency    are    at    a    premium. 
:he  Soviet  challenge  takes,  as  one  of 
y   channels,    the   form  of   economic 
competition,  our  response  must  be 
strong,   and    sustainable.     As    George 
put  It,  "Peace  must  be  waged  by 
power."  " 

that  the  demands  of  national 
will  remain  high  for  the  indefinite 
we  need  to  consider  how  these  de- 
affect  the  eoonomie  syatetn  and  what 
policies  wiU  enable  us  to  satisfy  these 
best.     We  need  to  place  a  very  high 
economic  efficiency  and  on  economic 
We   also   need   to   Insure   a   stable, 
system   and   a  free  one. 
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Natimal  security  and  economic  gToicth 

Econpmlc     growth,     valuable     on     many 

nutkes    a    strong    national    defense 

to  finance.     The  growth  of  resources 

kiow-how  that  accompanies  economic 

permits  a  more  efHclent  defense  ef- 

3ecause  of  the  long-range  nature  of 

ecurlty    needs,    growth    must    concern 


hese  reasons,  it  is  imperative  to  re- 
atid  strengthen  the  dynamic,  growth- 
elements  in  the  system.  It  Is  also 
Importiint  to  make  some  meaningful  prog- 
ress toward  removing  roadblocks  to  expan- 
sion. 
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Importance  of  econonUc  growth  sug- 
short- range  emphasis  on  defense 
should  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
uiduly   from  capital   formation   and 
investment.    It  also  suggests  that  re- 
and  development  in  purely  military 
must  not  be  pmnltted  to  detract 
from  research  which  la  mcMre  directly 
to  advancing  productivity,  from  bas- 
or  from  science  education.     It  la 
In  economic  development  that  fu- 
depends  on  partially  forgoing 
0(Sksumptlon.     In     an     analogous 
It   mli^t   tM   argued   that  future 
depends  In  pckrt  on  balancing  eur- 
nae  eaorts  with  long-range  strength, 
ddded  consideration  affecting  growth 
( luestion  of  how  national  security  ex- 
are  financed.     The  tax  system  la 
from  two  standpoints.    First,  the 
of  taxes  must  be  •»""«"*^  In  Ugfat 
it  facUltatss  or  needlessly  ob- 
growth;  moet  econcnnlsts  argue  that 
tax  reform  could  significantly  im- 
ihe  Impact  of  the  tax  structure  on 
Second,  the  overall  level  of  taxa- 
i\mt  be  oonrtdared  ha  tsnns  of  the  ef- 
Inosntives.    Tbm  Impact  of  tlie  tax 
Incentlvee  baa  never  been  agreed  on. 
roliabty  Is  some  level  at  which  the 
effect     would     become     pro- 
We    eamaot    know    vrhere    that 
point  Is.  otber  than  that  we  do  not 
to  have  stroclc  It  yet. 


dt.,  p.  4. 


Furthermore,  we  may  suspect  that  it 
changes  over  time:  In  World  War  II  it  was 
surely  higher  than  It  is  now.  It  is  precisely 
the  indeterminacy  of  the  Incentives  effect 
which  makes  it  doubly  important  to  bear 
in  mind. 

National    security   and    economic    efficiency 

Aside  from  economic  growth  over  time,  the 
demands  of  security  also  suggest  that  we 
should  be  concerned  about  how  much  we 
are  getting  out  of  the  system  at  any  point 
in  time. 

There  is  ample  reason  to  examine  closely 
the  effects  of  a  high  rate  of  defense  spending 
on  the  efficient  performance  of  the  economic 
system.  Defense  spending  Is  not  subject  to 
the  market  test.  One  of  the  chief  functions 
of  competition  is  the  pressure  it  puts  on 
competitors  to  keep  costs  down  and  find 
more  efficient  methods  of  production.  The 
market  ruthlessly  punishes  or  even  elimi- 
nates the  inefficient  producer. 

In  the  defense  field,  as  in  most  public 
programs,  the  discipline  of  competition  Is 
lacking.  The  resulting  laxity  regarding 
costs  is  one  of  the  major  disadvantages  of 
public  management.  The  problem  is  thought 
to  be  especially  acute  In  the  defense  budget. 

Concern  with  efficiency  suggests  a  careful 
eye  on  results  being  achieved  from  dollars 
spent  on  defense.  It  also  suggests,  of  course, 
attention  to  a  host  of  built-in  or  pushcd-lo 
Inefflclencles  In  the  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic sector — lack  of  competition  in  some 
product  markets.  Government  subsidies  and 
special  advantages  for  particular  producers, 
union  activities  from  fcatherbedding  and 
encouragement  of  slowdown  all  the  way 
through  to  crippling  Industrywide  strikes 
capmble  of  closing  vital  production  for  a 
period  of  months,  and  other  obstacles  to 
effective  functioning  of  the  system. 

Effects  of  defense  spending  on  research  and 
development 

It  is  a  widely  held  view  that  defense  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  and  development 
is  a  beneficial  side  effect  of  a  high  level  of 
national   security   expenditures. 

Certainly  the  volume  of  research  and  de- 
velopment generated  during  World  War  II 
must  have  stimulated  the  pace  of  scientific 
advance.  One  obvious  case  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy,  but  there  would  be 
many  less  dramatic  livstancee.  The  aggre- 
gate figures  suggest  that  the  war  must  have 
very  favorably  affected  scientific  develop- 
ments. It  Is  estimated  that  total  spending 
on  research  and  development,  as  late  as  1040, 
amounted  to  less  than  t&OO  million.  As  a 
result  of  the  great  surge  of  Oovernment- 
supported  research  during  the  war.  research 
and  development  spending  rose  to  an  ap- 
proximate $2  blUion  level  in  the  early  post- 
war years.  It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
wartime  military  effort  made  a  znajor  con- 
tribution to  the  pace  of  scientific  progress. 

Evaluating  the  impact  of  post-war  defense 
spending  for  research  and  development  Is 
more  difficult.  Undoubtedly,  defense-sup- 
ported research  continues  to  contribute  to 
scientific  advances.  But  that  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  Is,  If  the  military 
were  not  supporting  this  research,  what 
would  happen?  Would  the  net  scientific 
progress  be  greater,  the  sanoe,  or  leas  than 
it  U  at  preeent?  liarely  UsOng  scientific 
discoveries  which  crlglnatad  in  a  laboratory 
doing  military  contract  work  does  not  enable 
us  to  compare  what  would  have  happened 
under  different  circumstances. 

The  research  performed  by  and  supported 
by  the  Defense  Department  Is  In  part  com- 
petitive with  other  scientific  effcH^  which 
might  have  greater  overall  scientific  signifi- 
cance. The  gobbllng-op  of  scientific  talent 
and  resonrcee  for  strictly  mtntary  purposes 
(even  granting  some  nonmllltary  shte  prod- 
ucts )  nuty  in  some  measure  prevent  the  use 
of  those  talents  and  resources  for  more  pro- 
ductive tises.     This   is   not   to   contest  the 
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priority  of  defense  needs;  It  is  simply  to  cau- 
tion against  assuming  that  a  high  level  of 
military-supported  research  and  development 
may  not  necessarily  accelerate  technological 
advance  as  a  whole,  and  may  actually  re- 
tard it. 

One  way  to  focus  the  problem  Is  by  an 
Illustration.  Consider  three  alternative  hy- 
pothetical levels  of  defense  support  of  re- 
.search  and  development  from  1946  to  the 
present:  (a)  For  the  first,  assume  that  the 
military  supported  no  research  at  all  from 
1946  on,  leaving  all  of  the  country's  scien- 
tific resources  to  find  their  way  into  other 
uses;  (b)  for  the  second,  assume  that  the 
proportion  of  scientific  resources  used  by  the 
military  remained  at  the  peak  war-time  level 
from  1946  on;  and  (c)  for  the  last,  take  what 
actually  occurred  from  1946  on,  which  would 
He  somewhere  in  between  (a)  and  (b),  and 
a  fair  distance  from  either  extreme.  Now  ask 
the  question:  Would  the  Salk  antlpollo 
vaccine  have  been  developed  at  the  same 
time  under  each  of  these  three  assumptions? 
Only  conjecture  Is  possible,  of  course.  Fur- 
theremore,  to  consider  the  question  fully, 
we  would  need  an  agreed-on  measure  of 
scientific  progress. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  bulk 
of  defense-supported  research  is  on  the  de- 
velopment end  of  research,  rather  than  basic 
research.  Many  Informed  observers  have 
contended  that  the  ratio  of  basic  to  applied 
research  should  be  raised.  If  proportion- 
ately more  scientific  resources  were  chan- 
neled into  basic  research,  the  pace  of  prog- 
ress over  the  long  run  might  be  quickened. 
In  this  respect,  too,  the  military's  research 
support  may  have  a  retarding  rather  than 
accelerating  effect  on  scientific  advance. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  other  effect  of 
the  research  activity  stimulated  by  the  de- 
fense program  should  be  noted.  While  mili- 
tary research  competes  for  the  available 
supply  of  scientific  manpower,  It  also  adds  to 
the  total  supply.  The  high  demand  for 
scientists  and  engineers  on  the  part  of  de- 
fense-related research  and  development  ac- 
tivity unquestionably  exerted  a  major 
Influence  in  expanding  the  total  number 
of  scientists  and  engineers,  especially  since 
1950. 

National  security  and  inflation 

A  high  level  of  national  security  expendi- 
tures, sustained  over  a  period  of  years,  im- 
poses on  policymakers  an  added  reason  for 
vigilance  concerning  inflationary  pressures. 
If  care  is  taken  with  the  financing  of  large 
defense  spending.  Inflationary  pressures  can 
be  dampened,  though  they  will  still  very 
likely  be  a  threat.  Arthur  F.  Burns  has 
noted  that,  "huge  Government  spending, 
even  when  it  Is  fully  met  from  tax  revenues, 
is  likely  to  release  inflationary  forces  in  the 
economy." "  Wise  fiscal  policies,  featuring 
restraint  in  nondefense  spending,  together 
with  firm  and  fiexible  monetary  policy  and 
debt  management  offer  much  promise  for 
holding  the  line  against  serious  inflation. 
The  last  few  years  have  provided  encour- 
aging evidence.  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  should  sizable  Increases  in  national 
security  be  contemplated,  one  of  the  costs 
to  consider  would  be  the  infiationary  pres- 
sures which  any  Increase  In  their  present 
high  level  would  imply. 

National  security  and  freedom 

Ultimately,  perhaps  the  moet  Important 
concept  which  ought  to  underlie  our  na- 
tional thinking  about  security  in  a  pro- 
tracted conflict  Is  the  relationship  of  sur- 
vival and  freedom.  As  we  mentioned  at 
the  outset,  it  would  be  tragically  self- 
defeating  to  forget  what  it  is  that  makes 
national  defense  worth  billions  of  dollars — 
or.  enlarging  the  frame  of  reference,  what 
makes  mutual  security  worth  while  for  all  of 
Western  civiliaation,  as  well  as  the  emergent 
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nationalities  seeking  a  goal  which  has  to  do 
with  liberty. 

This  question  needs  to  be  thought  out 
on  two  levels.  The  first  must  carefully  eval- 
uate specific  contrcds  and  restrictions  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  contribu- 
tion each  proposal  makes  to  national  se- 
curity is  "worth  it"  in  terms  of  the  free- 
doms given  up.  The  second  must  look  be- 
yond the  specific  series  at  proixtsals  cur- 
rently under  consideration;  the  second  and 
broader  level  must  constantly  reappraise 
how  effectively  we  are  balancing  the  twin 
requirements  of  security  and  liberty. 

With  defense  spending  at  a  high  level, 
some  measure  of  specific  economic  controls 
and  restrictions  appear  inevitable.  They  are 
part  of  the  price  of  secvirlty.  It  will  be  noted 
that  when  defense  spending  consumes  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  proportion  must  be  markedly 
higher  in  certain  product  lines.  And  when 
the  Federal  Government  sits  over  a  large 
share  of  particular  product  markets,  con- 
trols— for  example,  allocations  sjrstems  for 
private  users  of  the  product — become  very 
tempting  if  not  actually  necessary.  The 
continuing  debate  over  patent  policy  In  de- 
fense-supported research  and  development 
is  one  Indication  of  how  growth-inhibiting 
controls  tend  to  be  associated  with  high 
defense  activity. 

The  problem  of  economic  controls  Is 
especially  relevant  in  thinking  about  a  l<Mig- 
range  security  posture.  In  World  War  n  and 
Korea,  we  took  on  an  extraordinary  burden 
of  defense — but,  note  the  controls  we  in- 
curred also.    In  World  War  II  we  had — 

Allocation  of  scarce  materials. 

Curtailment  of  plant  expansion  without 
approval. 

Prohibition  against  use  of  certain  scarce 
materials. 

Limitation  on  use  of  certain  materials  to 
military  contracts. 

Priority  orders  for  producers. 

Centralized  scheduling  of  war-related  pro- 
duction. 

Ceilings  on  prices,  wages,  and  rents. 

Rationing  of  many  constuner  goods. 

Comprehensive  direction  of  production,  re- 
fining, treating,  storage,  shipment,  and  dis- 
tribution of  petroleum. 

Complete  authority  over  manufacture  of 
rubber. 

Priorities  over  food  imports. 

Production  quotas  for  farmers. 

Control  of  shipbuilding. 

Operation  and  maintenance  and  allocation 
of  all  shipping. 

Regulation  of  civilian  hiring. 

Employment  ceilings  for  employers. 

The  draft. 

Jurisdiction  over  labor  disputes. 

Consumer  and  refd  estate  credit  controls. 

Authority  to  require  temporary  rearrange- 
ment of  electrical  facilities. 

These  comprehensive  controls  applied  only 
during  World  War  II.  However,  it  Is  In- 
structive to  note  that  during  the  Korean 
War,  when  our  total  defense  effort  was  not 
a  great  deal  larger  than  It  is  today,  naany  of 
these  same  controls  were  Invoked.  It  is  also 
Instructive  to  note  how  certain  steps  under- 
taken in  wartime  become  well  rooted  and  re- 
main after  the  war.  Experience  with  con- 
sumer credit  control  in  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war  has  left  many  people  In- 
terested in  reinvoking  It  today.  A  classic 
example  was  the  Government  control  and 
operation  of  the  synthetic  rubber  Industry. 
This  was  launched  in  World  War  n.  but  It 
was  1953  before  a  program  was  developed 
to  get  the  Federal  Government  out,  and  sev- 
eral years  later  before  the  deed  was  accom- 
plished. 

Constant  vigilance  with  regard  to  specific 
controls  appears  to  be  necessary  as  long  as  a 
high  level  of  national  seciurlty  Is  required. 
Beyond  that,  there  needs  to  be  a  broader 
evaluation  of  the  relationship  of  economic 
freedom  and  survival. 


Public  spending  as  a  whole.  Including  na- 
tional defense,  can  be  differentiated  from 
private  spending  In  one  Important  and  rele- 
vant respect. 

In  the  case  of  public  spending,  decisions 
to  spend  are  taken  collectively  and  then  en- 
forced on  a  compulsory  basis — In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  not  because  of  any  alleged  evils 
of  bureaucracy  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
The  mechanism  for  assuring  democratic 
control  is  the  political  process. 

In  the  case  of  private  spending,  decisions 
to  spend  are  made  individually  and  remain 
voluntary  and  always  subject  to  change  at 
the  individual's  discretion.  The  mechanism 
for  assuring  democratic  control  Is  the 
market. 

Neither  the  political  process  nor  the  mar- 
ket work  smoothly  at  all  times;  but  we  tend 
to  accept  them  in  the  spirit  of  Chtirchlll's 
celebrated  comment,  until  anything  better 
turns  up. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors  In  one  key 
point. 

In  the  public  sector,  when  the  political 
process  has  made  its  decision,  everyone  in- 
cluding a  minority  of  as  many  as  40  percent 
must  accept  the  decision.  If,  through  the 
legislative  process,  we  decide  to  have  a  $10 
billion  highway  program,  then  everyone  en- 
joys that  highway  program,  whether  or  not 
20  percent  of  the  taxpayers  would  have 
gained  greater  satisfaction  from  an  alterna- 
tive use  of  that  $10  billion,  such  as  school 
construction. 

In  the  private  sector,  when  the  market 
has  made  its  decision,  everyone  exercises  his 
fairly  free  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  product 
he  buys,  where,  and  when.  If  61  percent 
of  the  consumers  want  to  buy  a  General 
Motors  car,  this  in  no  way  requires  the 
other  49  percent  to  do  so.  They  may  splinter 
their  dollars  among  nuuiy  other  brands, 
while  some  buy  no  car  at  all  and  others 
buy  two  or  three. 

These  examples  may  seem  a  trifie  pat. 
But  they  do  help  to  bring  out  a  point  which 
is  too  often  overlooked.  Tixe  p<^tical  proc- 
ess as  we  practice  (or  at  least  preach)  it 
and  the  market  as  it  is  (or  should  be) 
prevalent  in  most  of  the  private  sector — 
both  are  essentially  democratic.  But  clearly 
the  market  provides  a  far  better  defense  of 
Indlvldiial  rights,  a  safeguard  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  opporttinity  for  the 
nonconformist.  Of  cotirse,  many  expendi- 
tures most  logically  fall  in  the  public  sector 
for  practical  reasons.  Our  concern  for  free- 
dom, however,  ought  to  give  us  a  constant 
bUu  In  favor  of  the  private  sector  as  against 
the  public  sector,  whenever  hard  choices 
must  be  made. 

This  kind  of  framework  is  helpful  In  re- 
lating the  needs  of  national  security  to  the 
underlying  objective  of  maintaining,  en- 
hancing, and  enriching  Individual  freedom. 


Tack  Force  Report:   AmericaB  Stratefy 
and  Strencth 


EXTENSION  OF  REllCARKS 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP  CAuroairiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPHESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  "Task  Force  Studies  on  Amer- 
ican Strategy  and  Strength."  I  place  in 
the  CknrGussioNAL  Rscord  study  patten 
Nos.  15  ahd  13:  "An  Extension  of  Na- 
tional Security  Council  Machinery,"  by 
Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. Harvard  University;  and  "The 
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Economic  Challenge  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  bj  Dr.  Don  Paarlberc.  ^;>ecUl 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Economic 
Affairs: 

An  Bztbnsioh  or  National  Stcmxn  Council 
Machuwit  :  TBS  Cbxation  or  a  Hich-I^vbl 

CONTOnnNO     A0TISCNIT     BOABD     TO     RXTIKW 

National  aaoDBrrr  Pkoobams  pob  Polict 

PSKNOTT  ItaAl 


degiee 


(Summary  ot  paper  by  William  T.  EUloit. 
profw^MT  of  goTenunent,  Hairard  Unl- 
▼cntty) 

Tlw  profreM  that  baa  bean  made  In  tbe 
National  Sactuity  Council  machinery  la  gen- 
erally admitted,  even  by  Ita  crttloa.  Tet, 
many  at  the  partlclpanta  In  H8C  procedurea 
have  reoognlaad  that  In  the  abeenee  of  a 
high-level  reviewing  itaff  to  relate  programc 
of  an  Interagency  Import  to  polldea,  and  to 
eetabllah  prlorltlea  for  support  and  follow- 
through,  the  Council  machinery  ground  out 
pollclea  that  were  too  much  the  product  of 
people  who  acted  as  the  Interested  spokes- 
men for  agencies  rather  than  as  a  unifying 
policy  staff  for  the  President.  Tlae  problem 
oi  getting  a  high-level  staff  review  always 
presents,  however,  the  danger  of  second 
guessing  the  responsible  high  officials  wh<»n 
the  President  alone  controls.  To  substitute 
the  Judgment  of  any  staff  for  review  of  basic 
national  defense  and  foreign  policies  or 
programs  runs  the  risk  of  delaying  or  of 
und<Hng  coatly  programs  before  they  can  bear 
fruit;  or  alternatively,  of  encouraging  Inac- 
tion until  the  review  group  has  given  Its 
sanction.  It  Is  arguable  that  the  only  feas- 
ible preclearance  is  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  plus  oongreeslonal  authorisation; 
and  that  these  hurdles  are  bard  enough  to 
<H>erate  under  with  efficiency  and  speed, 
without  adding  another.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  almost  never 
ask  and  never  answer  the  basic  positive  ques- 
tion ;  Are  the  programs  in  the  national  secm*- 
Ity  area  which  affect  and  depend  on  several 
agencies  getting  the  right  priorities  of  at- 
tention to  see  that  they  effectively  carry  out 
the  President's  national  security  objectives 
and  policies? 

The  very  substantial  achievements  for  im- 
proving the  National  Security  Council 
mechanism  and  procedures  have  introduced 
occasional  reviews  by  groups  of  outsiders. 
This  method  of  getting  independent  hl^ 
level  advice  to  help  the  President,  as  sug- 
gested in  Eisenhower's  flrat  campaign,  could 
be  Improved  by  getting  some  continuity  for 
a  single  group,  and  by  the  selection  of  peo- 
ple who  were  more  ne«u-Iy  insiders  in  terms 
of  past  experience.  This  would  mean  creat- 
ing a  regular  program  review  board  to  ad- 
vise, rather  than  a  whole  series  of  ad  hoc 
groups,  like  the  Draper  Committee.  Many  of 
the  same  people  appeared  from  committee 
to  committee;  so  that  the  experience  was  not 
entirely  wasted.  But  there  was  no  con- 
tinuity through  a  permanent  staff  such  as 
there  would  be  in  any  kind  of  adaptation  of 
the  wartime  model  of  a  oontinxiing  require- 
ments oonunlttee  for  program  review  such 
as  we  devel(q>ed  in  the  War  Production 
Board,  ftlorlties  set  by  the  Board  were 
translated  Into  allocations  by  the  program 
vice  chairman  after  the  hearings  by  this 
requirements  committee. 

Furthermore,  the  very  necessary  effort  to 
see  that  the  sum  total  of  programs  would 
not  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  bear  would  seem,  particularly  in  this  era 
of  advanced  costs  becaiise  of  the  complexity 
of  technical  improvnnents,  to  require  even 
closer  attention  to  a  discriminating  treat- 
ment oC  weapons  systems — in  terms  of  time 
phasing  as  well  as  of  enemy  capabilities  and 
some  concern  for  policy  priorities  as  well  as 
Investment  efficiency. 

Prtrfesalonal  poUtlcal  scientists  generally 
underestimated,   until  after  World  War  n. 
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to  which  any  basic  national  se- 
pbllcy  must  transcend  party  politics. 
ag  jniEing  rei4>pralsal  Is  to  be  made  by 
at  parties,  or  If  we  must,  at  every 
3f   party  control,   "pull  up  by  the 
^ery   basic  policy   in   order   to   re- 
It,  we  do  have  an  Impossible  sitiia- 
the  pc^nt  of  view  of  the  continuity 
and  of  the  type  of  planning  that 
3e   made   when   we   are    expending 
around  two-thirds  or  three-fifths 
national    budget   on   the   long-term 
lectors  of  policy.    "Hie  machine  can- 
ipversed  without  chaos,  even  though 
be  fiexlble  enough  to  change  dl- 
or    take    a    new    tack.     Enormous 
possible   through   either   over    in- 
or  the   bad   habit   of   building   on 
though  obsolesclng  programs  that 
phased  out  in  favor  of  new  ones, 
contribution  of  the  agencies  to  the 
of  national  secxirity  policy  must 
Jurisdictional   and   departmental 
.  and  their  spokesmen,  both  in  the 
in  the  Planning  Board,  and  in  the 
Coordinating  Board,  which  fol- 
programs,  must  be  kept  under  con- 
pressure,  both  by  the  President  and 
own  sense  of  national  responsibility, 
this  attitude. 

it  is  clear  that  no  Department 
Itself,   be  expected   to   exercise   the 
self-criticism  to  make  a  fair  as- 
of  its   programs   in   relatlcn   (a) 
programs,  or  (b)  to  be  really  aware 
enough  about  the  shortcomings 
achievement  of  programs, 
wems  to  be  lacking  is  scmething  in 
of  a  sort  of  continuing  and  ex- 
Reqxiirements  Committee"  which 
called  an  Advisory  Review  Board  for 
Assistant   (NSA)    that  could  do 
evaluation    job    before    the 
(filings  were  set.    It  would  have  the 
powers    to    obtain    the    necessary 
data  to  criticize  both  the  volu- 
programs  and  unscreened  financial 
submitted  by  the  agencies;   and 
reports  to  the  Operations  Coordl- 
^ard  that  are  ordinarily  put  in  on 
basis,    and    get    no    real    NSC 
at    an    efiTective    level    helpful    to 
decision. 
]  iroved  to  be  possible  to  enlist  the 
services,  with  periods  of  concen- 
s^stalned  effort,  for  special  evalua- 
studies  by   a  half-dozen   leading 
broadly  experienced  in  high  govern - 
responsibilities,  preferably  through 
at  the  top  policy  posts  In  several 
these   board   memben   would   re- 
I  nsiders  to  the  problems  of  the  five 
n  ajor  areas  concerned.     These  areas 
iroad  policy  priorities  as  applied  to 
diplomacy,   and   foreign   programs, 
economic  policy,  mobilization  and 
programs,    psychological    and 
progruns  associated  with  the  cold 
basic  research  needed   and   tech- 
phaslng  of  programs  to  the  areas 
ftnd  applied  science  in  their  appli- 
growth  as  well  as  to  defense  pol- 
Review  Board  should  be  headed 
familiar  with  the  entire  organ- 
programs  of  the  Federal  structxu-e 
the  prooediu-es  for  achieving  staff 
Integrat^n.     The   Special    Security   Affairs 
to  the  President,  with  the  help  of 
recommendations  for  emphasis  by 
~,  might  present  something  more 
^elective,  and  useful  than  unilateral 
eviUuatlcms  of  the  many  sep- 
to    the    President    and    the 
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also  have  the  additional  sanction 

Its   opinions    probably    (and    in 

ordinarily)   affect  the  allocation  of 

support  and  other  resources  to  the 

of    the    interested    agencies.     It 

'  herefore,  tutve  the  power  of  recom- 

through  symbolic  priority  systems 


or  other  methods  of  comparative  evalua- 
tion involving  time-phasing  and  orders  of 
magnitude,  an  overall  judgment  on  the  im- 
portance of  major  programs.  This  evalua- 
tion should  necessarily  stress  the  essential 
elements  of  programs  that  must  be  given 
top  priorities  and  the  downgrading  or  phas- 
ing out  of  other  aspects  of  programs  which 
will  keep  them  in  balance  with  the  total 
framework  of  national  seciirity  poUcj. 

This  evaluating  function  for  allocations  by 
priorities  explains  why  such  a  group  is 
spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  requirements  commit- 
tee on  the  analogy  with  a  well  tried  and 
highly  developed  wartime  method  of  review- 
ing programs  to  assiu'e  both  efficiency  In 
the  Investment  of  resources,  and  conformity 
to  policies.  If  programs  cannot  be  worked 
out  to  support  policies,  policies  must  be  re- 
vised. Its  members  must  be  siifflciently 
sympathetic  and  acquainted  with  the  areas 
that  they  are  treating  to  realize  the  practical 
problems  confronting  the  Cabinet  Secretaries 
and  agency  heads.  Otherwise  they  will  be 
treated  simply  as  ignorant  meddlers.  They 
must  have  been  high-level  operators.  They 
must  understand  the  difficult  management 
component  of  the  struggle  to  give  sound 
administration  to  these  areas,  and  yet  be 
able  to  take  the  kind  of  broad  overall 
view  which  will  assist  the  President  in  his 
own  superhuman  effort  to  hold  all  this  great 
apparatus  to  a  single  stream  of  unifying 
purpose  and  policy. 

It  Is  In  this  light  that  a  review  of  the 
framework  and  the  evaluation  of  national 
security  policies  in  relation  to  budgetary  and 
other  resources  would  afford  the  necessary 
and  helpful  guidance  to  the  Budget  Bureau 
for  a  task  for  which  it  Is  presently  un- 
equipped, namely,  for  the  presentation  of  a 
selective  frame  for  the  implementation  of 
policies  through  fiscal  support.  In  the  proc- 
ess after  policy  guidance  has  been  estab- 
lished, the  Budget  Bureau  can  furnish  a 
large  part  of  the  continuing  staff  mechanism 
of  scrutiny  and  support  for  the  Program 
Review  Board  (proposed)  as  can  the  OCB 
and  the  other  Institutional  staff  arms  of  the 
President,  Including  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  Itself. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  approach  to 
extending  the  range  and  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Security  Council's  staff  support  is 
that  it  could  bring  in  people  who  are  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties  in  Congress  In  the 
light  of  service  to  previous  administrations 
and  their  independent  attitude  as  pnibltc 
servants. 

Free  from  the  pressure  of  departmental 
duties  and  controls,  these  advisers  could  fur- 
nish that  long-range  view  of  national  secu- 
rity policy  that  has  to  take  into  account, 
above  all,  balance  and  importance  for  the 
essentials.  They  should  be  able  to  assist  the 
President  first  of  all  in  his  own  formulation, 
and  then  in  his  control  and  followup  of 
policies,  by  really  comprehensive,  critical  and 
simple  reporting  of  the  main  issues  with 
which  the  President  must  be  concerned.  In 
this  way  they  might  restore  to  the  National 
Seciulty  Council  the  overall  Integration  and 
evaluation  which  has,  so  far,  been  sought, 
not  always  successfully,  by  multiplying  new 
agencies  or  adjunct  conunittees  for  specific 
problems. 

No  mechanism,  of  course,  can  do  more 
than  assist  the  President  to  make  decisions 
in  time  and  in  anticipation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crises.  But  it  can  help  to  escape  the 
dead  hand  of  merely  multiplying  adminis- 
trative mechanisms  at  levels  which  tend  to 
delay  decisions  until  crisis  action  is  the  only 
remedy,  or  to  provide  a  framework  in  which 
remedial  rather  than  preventive  action  be- 
comes, through  sheer  volume  of  crises,  the 
principal  preoccupation  of  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

Immediately  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tions, the  incumbent  President  should  invite 
his  elected  successor  to  all  Security  Council 
meetings.    With  no  change  in  party  control 
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the  transition  is  natural  and  simple  because 
of  the  Vice  President's  experience  with  the 
Council.  But  the  dangerous  Interregnum 
of  breaking  in  a  party  out  of  power  would 
require  special  efforts.  It  would  appear  also 
poflsible  to  expand  the  consultanu  staff  of 
the  NSC  to  bring  in  designees  of  the  incoming 
President  for  the  sort  of  requirements  com- 
mittee appraisal  of  programs  previously  pro- 
jected to  meet  NSC  policies.  An  indoctrina- 
tion aourc*  by  bringing  in  such  Assistant 
Seoretarlea  as  ixad  not  previously  served,  to 
learn  the  rc^MS  as  part  of  a  training  In  c^ce 
prior  to  January  20.  would  also  help. 

This  country  could  ill  afford  an  interreg- 
num of  even  a  few  months  after  the  period 
of  cramp  and  added  strain  to  which  it  has 
necessarily  been  subjected  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  year  of  presidential  elections. 

The  new  Vice  President  would  be  a  useful 
person  to  preside  over  the  proposed  Program 
Review  Board.  It  would  be  the  best  way 
quickly  to  bring  him  up  to  date  and  to 
broaden  his  education  fCH*  the  responsibili- 
ties which  Presidents  must  increasingly  de- 
volve on  the  only  other  official  of  super- 
Cabinet  rank  who  naturally  presides  in  the 
absence  of  the  President  both  over  Cabinet 
and  NSC  meetings.  The  job  is  one  for  deci- 
sions by  one  man;  but  it  is  of  such  a  complex 
magnitude  today  that  a  wise  President  will 
have  to  find  someone,  or  perhaps  several 
men,  to  share  the  framing  of  the  issues  on 
which  he  aione  must  decide.  If  his  Vice 
President  has  been  well  selected,  both  be- 
cause of  his  sharing  the  only  national  man- 
date, and  because  his  future,  too,  depends 
on  the  success  of  the  administration,  he 
ought  to  be  as  useful  as  anyone  available  for 
chairing  this  very  important  advisory  Pro- 
gram Review  Board,  loyally  taking  a  great 
load  off  the  President.  But  his  effective- 
ness, like  that  of  the  Board,  will  depend 
on  Itls  own  caliber,  experience  and  ability  to 
learn. 


Tmx  Economic  Challxnox  or  thx  So>'Iit 
Dkion 

( By  Don  Paarlberg  ' ) 
Among  the  many  economic  problems 
which  we  have  confronted  in  past  years  a 
few  have  been  of  great  importance  and  high 
visibility.  They  dominated  a  considerable 
span  of  years  before  we  finally  overcame 
them,  wore  them  out,  or  learned  to  live  with 
them.  These  dominant  problems  differed  in 
their  nature,  their  intensity  and  their  dura- 
tion. In  a  manner  convenient  to  the  his- 
torian, they  have  roughly  associated  them- 
selves with  10-year  chunks  of  history. 

During  the  thirties,  the  dominant  eco- 
nomic problem  was  depression  and  the  fear 
ot  secular  stagnation. 

During  the  forties,  preparation  for  war. 
the  waging  of  it.  and  its  aftermath  were  the 
overriding  features  of  economic  life. 

The  fifties  were  characterixed  by  efforts  to 
lift  the  level  of  material  well-being,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

What  will  be  the  dominant  economic  prob- 
lem of  the  sixties?  A  number  of  subjects 
have  been  nominated  for  this  role : 

Efforts  to  achieve  further  advances  In  liv- 
ing levels  and  a  broader  sharing  of  the  fruits 
of  technological  change. 

The  curbing  of  concentrated  economic 
power,  and  a  better  harmonizing  of  group 
objectives  with  the  public  interest. 

Cushioning  the  sometimes  harsh  adjust- 
ments in  economic  life  which  flow  from  the 
onrush  of  technology. 

An  attack  on  inflation,  with  something  ap- 
proximating the  diligence  and  resoiirceful- 
ness  that  was  employed  in  combating  de- 
pression three  decades  earlier. 


Efforts  to  aid  tlM  oaderdeveloped  eoxm- 
tries.  In  a  numner  sfanilar  to  the  recently  ac- 
complished   rebuilding   of   wartom   Europe. 

There  are  other  economic  problems  wlilch 
might  be  appended  to  this  list.*  But  there 
Is  one  which  In  a  broad  sense  Includes  with- 
in it  all  of  the  foregoing;  that  Is  our  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Everyone  has  heard  of  the  challenge  issued 
to  the  United  States  by  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev— his  frequently  stated  gocd  erf  first 
equaling  and  then  exceeding  tiie  United 
States  in  the  output  of  goods  and  services. 
"We  wiU  bury  you,"  he  has  said,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  It. 

us.   and   sovirr   koonomic  coicPAXisoNa 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  compar- 
ing Soviet  eo(momy  with  our  own.* 

Any  econ<Mnic  comparison  Is  made  difficult 
by  the  inherent  awkwardness  of  measure- 
ment, by  the  uncertainties  which  s\UTOund 
Soviet  statistics,  and  by  the  lack  of  com- 
parability between  the  two  eoonomiea.  To 
chart  accurately  the  size  of  our  own  product 
is  itself  a  difficult  statistical  operation.  How 
does  one  add  together  such  unlike  things  as 
crude  oil  and  college  training?  To  compute 
the  output  of  the  Soviet  economy  from 
the  fragmentary  and  questionable  figures 
available  is  far  more  difficult.  To  compare 
these  two  approximate  quantities  is  to  nin 
the  risk  of  compounding  the  errors  in  both. 

Once  economic  output  has  been  estimated, 
the  calculation  of  trends  in  the  growth  rates 
inevitably  fellows.  Once  trends  have  been 
computed,  the  urge  to  project  them  into  the 
future  is  irresistible. 

The  projection  of  trends  Ls  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  hazardous  occupations 
known  to  man.  The  first  year  of  my  life  I 
gained  30  pounds.  If  I  had  gained  that  mxxrh 
each  year,  I  would  now  weigh  half  a  ton. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  of  maldng  com- 
parisons of  the  two  economies,  oompazlaoDs 
of  some  sort  mtist  be  made.  liengthy  hear- 
ings have  been  held  dxu-ing  this  past  year  by 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  most  expert  people  In  the 
country  have  given  testimony.' 

Well-qualified  people  differ  In  their  csU- 
mates  of  Soviet  capabilities.  But  a  com- 
posite of  the  testimony  of  able  persons  per- 
haps would  reach  the  following  conclusions. 

The  gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States,  the  sum  total  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced,  is  presently  at  least  twice  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  But  our  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  in  percentage  terms,  is  much 
less  than  theirs.  During  the  last  decade  or 
so  the  best  computations  show  Uiat  our  econ- 
omy has  been  advancing  at  rate  somewhat  in 
excess  of  3  percent  annually.  The  conaenstu 
of  informed  esUmates  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  growing  at  something  like 
twice  that  percentage.  In  absolute  amounts, 
say  those  who  have  studied  this  problem 
closely,  the  yearly  increment  of  growth  in 
this  country  is  roughly  comparable  in  volume 
with  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  though  greatly 
different  In  composition.  Our  own  economic 
output  is  weighted  heavily  by  consumer  goods 
and  services;  the  Soviet  economy  Is  heavily 
weighted  by  capital  Investment  and  military 
outlay. 

lAst  year  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in 
this  covmtry,  in  real  terms,  was  7  percent. 


'  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  (Eco- 
nomic Affairs).  This  paper  was  originally 
prepared  as  an  address  before  the  University 
of  Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Businc 


» An  interesting  panoramic  view  of  the 
range  of  candidates  for  the  role  of  dominant 
economic  problem  in  the  years  ahead  was 
put  together  by  the  Oonrmittee  for  Economic 
Development.  See  "Problems  of  VS.  Eco- 
nomic Development"  (two  volumes). 

*  This  paper  is  concerned  exclusively  with 
economic  comparisons,  not  military  ci^Nibill- 
ties,  though  the  two  are  related  to  a  degree. 

<  Background  studies  and  hearings  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  are  available.  No 
report  was  Issued. 


this  being  larger  ttuin  usual  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  emerging  from  a  receaaion. 
In  1000  the  American  economy  Is  generally 
expected  to  advance  by  an  additional  like 
amount,  reflecting  full  recovery.  While  we 
are  very  happy  to  iiave  them,  these  favorable 
figures  are  related  to  a  particular  phase  of 
the  business  cycle  and  are  not  to  be  inter- 
preted as  the  long-run  prospect.  The  prob- 
lem of  dealing  with  the  business  cycle  is 
related  to  but  different  from  the  problem 
of  promoting  long-term  sustainable  ecc«u>mic 
growth,  with  wiiich  we  are  concerned  here. 

TKK   nCPOCTANCX   OT   SOONOMIC   OaOWTM 

What  Is  the  meaning  of  growth  rates  In 
this  country  and  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Are 
differential  rates  of  growth  a  matter  of  real 
significance?  Or  is  this  just  some  sort  of 
numbers  gan\e? 

The  rate  of  econcxnlc  growth  has  great 
meaning.  For  one  thing,  it  la  from  incre- 
ments in  economic  growth  that  a  cotmtry 
achieves  improvement  in  the  well-being  of 
its  citizens.  Our  people  aspire  to  further 
advances  In  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
goods  and  services  available  to  them;  if  the 
economy  giows  these  will  be  forthcoming. 
Advances  in  living  levels  have  to  do  with 
better  education,  improved  health,  and  bet- 
ter housing  for  larger  numbers  of  otir  people. 
Thus,  a  hii^.  stKtalnable  rate  of  economic 
growth  is  for  us  a  deairaMe  thing,  good  in 
itself,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  wishes  to  lift  the 
living  level  of  its  people,  and  has  recently 
emphasized  this  aspect  erf  economic  life. 
Since  the  average  person  In  the  Soviet  Union 
has  available  only  aboxrt  one -fourth  of  the 
goods  and  services  enjoyed  by  the  average 
American  citizen,  the  drive  for  Improvement 
is  probably  greater  there  than  here. 

The  rate  of  eoonomic  growth  is  also  im- 
portant in  that  it  is  a  measure,  though  not 
by  any  means  the  sole  measure,  of  the 
growth  of  military  potential.  The  greater 
the  total  output  of  goods  acd  servloes. 
the  greatM-  can  be  the  military  effort.  Our 
military  effort  amounts  to  about  10  per- 
cent of  a  large  gross  national  product:  the 
military  effort  cf  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  much 
larger  percentage  ot  a  much  smaller  fwoduct. 
Our  present  economy  is  w^  cxptMm  ot  sup- 
porting such  military  effort  as  o«r  needs 
prescribe.  A  mailed  aiKl  sustained  advance 
in  the  Soviet  economy  would  lift  the  level  of 
that  country's  military  capability  and  hence 
is  of  concern  to  us. 

FtnaUy.  there  is  an  element  of  prestlse  and 
taaderahlp  involved  In  having  a  high  eco- 
nomic ou4>ut.  and  in  having  a  high  rate  of 
eoonomic  growth. 

One-third  of  the  world  presently  enjoys 
tree  government.  One-third  is  regimented. 
The  remaining  third  is  to  some  extent  un- 
committed on  this  issue.  This  third,  in- 
cluding parts  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  preaently  underdeveloped,  aspires 
to  Uft  lU  level  of  living.  BAany  underde- 
veloped countries,  anxious  to  advance  them- 
selves, may  be  more  inclined  to  embrace  a 
regimented  system  if  one  of  its  attributes  is 
a  rapid  rate  of  eoonomic  growth. 

To  an  imderdeveloped  country,  a  hig;h 
levti  of  economic  output,  such  as  we  have 
in  the  United  States,  la  not  as  impressive  as 
one  might  think;  such  a  iilf^  level  la  often 
viewed  as  simply  unattainable.  A  liigh  rate 
of  economic  growth,  however,  beginning 
from  where  they  are,  is  more  readily  trans- 
latable into  meaningful  to-ms. 

For  theae  obvious  reasons,  we  wish  to  have 
a  high  rate  of  eoond,  sxistalnable  economic 
growtti.  There  may  be  much  that  is  odd  and 
ludleroiis  in  computations  and  discussions 
of  economic  growth,  but  our  Interest  in  a 
high  growth  rate  is  wholly  clear. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  iise  Ito  in- 
eremente  of  economic  growth  for  advances 
in  the  well-being  of  ita  people,  we  would,  of 
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oouxw,  be  happy.  But  it  It  vuee  than  to 
thr««t«n  lis  militarily,  or  to  subvert  the 
underdeveloped  and  unoommltted  nations, 
then  the  matter  Is  a  serious  one  Indeed.  The 
■Ignlflcance  of  economic  advances  in  the  So- 
viet IT^lon  depends  upon  Soviet  objectives. 
The  counsel  of  history  is  that  we  consider 
the  Soviet  Government  as  not  being  exclu- 
sively concerned  with  the  living  level  of  its 
citizens. 

Mxcmvo  THB  aovnrr  ghallknox 

Vxx  a  long  time  there  was  little  attention 
paid  to  the  economic  challenge  laid  down 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  this  would  have 
been  the  American  reaction.  Hie  enterprise 
system  of  the  United  States  has  made  us 
the  most  productive  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  and  has  given  us  the  highest  level 
of  living  ever  enjoyed  by  any  people.  It  Is  a 
deep-rooted  American  belief  that  the  enter- 
prise system  Is  able  to  outproduce  a  regi- 
mented economy. 

It  Is  true  that  we  have  had  periods  of 
time,  as  during  World  War  n,  when  we  tem- 
porarily and  partially  regimented  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  and  thereby  much  changed 
and  increased  Its  output  of  basic  items.  But 
our  whole  history  has  been  such  as  to  cause 
us  to  question  the  idea  that  a  regimented 
economy  could  seriously  challenge  the  eco- 
nomic supremacy  of  this  coimtry. 

However,  the  economic  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  it  must  be  taken  into  account.  This 
appears  from  svich  statistical  comparisons 
as  we  have.  Xven  If  we  totally  discount  the 
statistical  comparison,  the  economic  advance 
of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  evident  in  Judgments 
made  by  visitors  to  that  land,  who  compare 
present  conditions  with  the  remembered 
circumstances  of  former  years. 

Avomnta  tbk  wboho  affsoach 

Thoee  who  characterize  the  economic 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  serious 
threat  may  be  classified  in  two  broad 
groups. 

First,  there  are  those  whose  primary  inter- 
est Is  in  other  matters,  but  who  use  the  rise 
<rf  the  Soviet  economy  as  a  new  rationale 
for  the  promotion  of  programs  they  have 
long  held  dear.  Chief  among  these  are  the 
proponents  of  pet  spending  schemes.  Their 
programs  have,  during  the  past  30  years, 
been  successively  rationalised  on  the  basis 
of  overcoming  the  dei»«sslon,  winning  the 
war.  and  expanding  social  services.  Nov 
they  are  rationalized  on  the  basis  of  pro- 
moting economic  growth  so  as  to  match  the 
Soviet  standard.  These  pet  schemes  are 
hooked  onto  whatever  Is  the  prevailing  pub- 
lic concern.  They  should  be  discussed  on 
the  basis  of  their  merits  or  demerits,  not  on 
the  basis  of  some  alleged  association  with 
whatever  is  currently  regarded  as  a  {voblem. 
These  over -rationalized  proposals  are  there- 
fore not  discussed  here.* 

Second,  there  are  those  who  endeavor, 
from  honest  motivation,  to  deal  construc- 
tively with  this  problem.  These  pe<^le  and 
their  proposals  merit  consideration. 

Whereas  formerly  the  tendency  was  to 
play  down  the  economic  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  some  people  now  overplay  it. 
They  counsel  us  to  accept  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge on  whatever  terms  it  Is  laid  down.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  generates  a  certain  rate  of 
economic  growth,  we  are  told  that  we  should 
strive  to  equal  or  api»^)ach  it.  If  they  set  up 
specific  objectives.  Industry  by  industry,  we 
are  told  that  we  should  adc^t  a  similar  ap- 
proach. If  they  Issue  an  economic  chal- 
lenge in  any  field,  it  Is  said  that  we  should 
automatically  accept  It  and  try  to  outdo 
them.  "Whatever  you  can  do,  I  can  do 
better." 


f<irm 


*For  a  full  discussion  of  this  controversy, 
M  Max  Ways.  "A  New  Mask  for  Big  Oovem- 
ment."  Fortune,  April  1900. 
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exposition  of  this  argument,  see 
1  Ceyserling,  "Is  Inflation  the  Prob- 
Ni^w  BepuMlc,  Feb.  9,  1969. 


took  up  our  freedom,  only  slightly  impaired 
by  Its  temporary  and  partial  eclipse. 

What  Is  the  probable  duration  of  the  eco- 
nomic rivalry  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union?  This  may  be  a  rivalry 
whose  duration  Is  to  be  measured  in  decades 
or  generations  rather  than  In  years.  No  man 
can  say  how  long  It  will  be;  no  man  would 
predict  that  it  will  be  brief. 

Could  we  put  freedom  aside  for  decades, 
and  then  reinstate  it?  If  a  whole  generation 
were  deprived  of  freedom  or  had  its  freedom 
substantially  lmi>aired,  would  freedom  be 
sufficiently  cherished  so  that  we  would  re- 
txirn  to  it?  Would  we  remember  the  rewards 
of  freedom?  Would  the  desire  for  freedom 
be  strong  enoxigh  to  shatter  a  pattern  of 
regimentation,  laid  down  and  congealed  over 
a  period  of  decades?  Would  looking  to 
Central  Government  become  so  habituated 
that  local  government  and  Indeed  the 
capacity  for  local  government  would  wither 
and  die?  To  put  these  questions  to  the  test 
would  place  in  Jeopardy  our  most  precious 
heritage.  It  would  demonstrate  that  we 
hold  in  low  esteem  the  capabilities  and  the 
merits  of  our  free  system. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  economic 
freedom,  extended  to  all  the  people,  is  a 
relatively  new  concept  In  the  world's  history. 
It  has  emerged  only  in  recent  centuries, 
only  in  parts  of  the  world,  and  only  at  im- 
mense cost.  It  is  not  the  kind  of  system 
which  can  be  put  in  escrow.  It  m\ist  be 
practiced  if  it  Is  to  be  kept  alive.  This 
system,  which  has  rewarded  us  beyond  oiir 
brightest  dreams,  deserves  better  than  that 
we  should  voluntarily  impair  It  through  fear 
of  a  stlU-dLstant  competitor. 

While  we  should  recognize  and  respect  the 
economic  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  should  not  underestimate  o\ir  own  capa- 
bilities and  our  own  strength.^ 

Put  into  the  terms  of  a  bfweball  game,  the 
Bltuation  is  somewhat  as  follows:  Early  In 
the  game,  we  are  ahead  fovtr  to  two.  In 
the  next  inning,  each  team  adds  a  run.  For 
us  this  additional  run  was  a  35-percent  ad- 
dition to  our  score;  for  our  opponents  it 
was  a  50-percent  Increase.  Some  clever 
fellow  might  calculate  that  If  the  visitors 
kept  increasing  their  score  by  50  percent 
every  inning,  while  we  Increased  ours  by 
only  25  percent,  then  in  time  they  would 
be  ahead.  No  sensible  manager  would  basi- 
cally change  his  strategy  on  the  basis  of  such 
a  computation.  Least  of  all  would  he  adopt 
the  strategy  of  the  opposing  team.  He  would 
follow  the  best  strategy  he  could,  and  make 
as  many  runs  as  possible.  He  would  not 
underestimate  the  strength  or  the  threat  of 
his  opponent,  but  neither  would  he  under- 
estimate his  own  strength. 

POLICIES    rOR    GKNtriNK    XCOKOMIC    OXOWTH 

To  promote  the  right  kind  of  solid  growth 
is  a  shared  responsibility,  a  responsibility 
which  rests  upon  private  persons  and  local 
and  State  governments  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot  long  force 
a  high  rate  of  economic  growth  upon  us  un- 
less basically  the  people  want  it.  And  If  we 
want  it,  which  we  should,  there  are  many 
ways  to  bring  it  about  besides  making  It 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.   These  Include: 

The  business  community  can  enhance  eco- 
nomic growth  by  adopting  new  techniques, 
by  more  competitive  pricing  and  by  a  more 
open  stance  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  new 
firms. 

Labor  can  promote  economic  growth  by 
accepting  the  consequences  of  technological 
change  and  by  accepting  the  responsibilities 
as  well  as  the  benefits  of  size  and  power. 

Ix)cal  governments  can  promote  economic 
growth  by  providing  adequate  education  and 
community  services. 


^Presently  more  than  twice  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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state  governments  can  help  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunities,  provide  better  roads, 
and  better  social  services. 

The  Federal  Government  can  help  provide 
a  climate  within  which  enterprise  and  eco- 
nomic growth  can  flourish.  It  can  round 
out  and  supplement  the  efforts  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  development  of 
human  and  natural  resources,  being  careful 
in  the  process  not  to  preempt,  substitute 
for,  or  discourage  local  and  State  efforts.  It 
can  pursue  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. It  can  develop  realistic  price  and  pro- 
duction-control policies  in  agriculture  rath- 
er than  perpetuate  nonsensical  and  cootiy 
distortions.  But  the  Federal  Government 
cannot,  singlehanded,  take  responsibility  for 
producing  a  specified  rate  of  economic 
growth.' 

Our  capabilities  have  made  us  the  most 
productive  and  moet  powerful  Nation  In  the 
world.  They  have  given  us  the  highest  level 
of  living  ever  achieved  by  any  nation  at  any 
time  in  history.  They  have  given  us  a 
measure  of  individual  freedom  unmatched 
anywhere  on  the  globe.  We  should  be 
heartened  by  this  tremendous  accomplish- 
ment. 

Great  though  our  performance  is,  we 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  key 
to  improving  the  performance  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  is  to  be  found  in 
the  preservation  of  the  initiative,  vitality, 
energy,  and  resourcefulness  of  our  people. 
We  can  improve  our  economic  system 
through  the  development  of  our  human  and 
material  resources,  through  better  and 
broader  education,  more  research,  induce- 
ment for  saving  and  investment,  better  use 
of  the  Incentive  system,  less  Indulgence  of 
special  interests,  and  responsible  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies.  Enhanced  economic  per- 
formance comes  troav  these  solid  sources, 
not  from  politically  motivated  spending  in 
behalf  of  ever-greater  centralization  of  gov- 
ernmental power  and  authority,  and  cer- 
tainly— most  certainly— not  from  the  adop- 
tion of  techniques  alien  to  our  system. 

MOKE   THAN    AN    ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE 

This  final  and  major  point:  We  would  be 
terribly  wrong  if  we  accepted  the  Soviet 
view  that  the  contest  between  us  is  solely 
an  economic  one. 

Theirs  is  a  philosophy  of  dialectical  mate- 
rialism. They  count  material  goods  to  be  of 
overwhelming  Importance.  In  fact,  history 
is  explained  in  terms  of  one  discipline  only, 
economics.  Human  rights  are  considered 
wholly  subordinate,  God  is  said  not  to  exist, 
and  human  life  Itself  Is  considered  a  luxury 
indulged  by  the  state. 

Our  country,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
founded  on  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  God 
and  the  dignity  and  rights  of  man.  The 
marvelovu  economic  productivity  of  our  sys- 
tem is  essentially  a  byproduct  of  these 
strong  beliefs.  If  we  should  now  forget  the 
central  theme  of  our  country,  and  be  per- 
suaded to  defend  its  byproduct  rather  than 
its  substance,  we  could  be  terribly  and  trag- 
ically wrong.  It  is  time  to  reexamine  funda- 
mentals. 

What  are  the  major  attributes  of  the 
American  system?  What  are  the  things  to 
which  the  American  people  truly  aspire? 
Despite  our  occasional  preoccupation  with 
other  matters,  respect  for  the  individual,  for 
his  fulfillment,  for  his  capabilities,  his 
rights  and  Eusplratlons,  for  his  freedom  and 
responsibility,  for  his  efforts  to  achieve  an 
understanding  with  his  God,  these  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  American  sys- 
tem. 

In  these  matters  we  excel  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion by  so  wide  a  margin  as  to  be  com- 
pletely unchallenged.  Freedom  is  meaning- 
ful  not  only  in   the   United   States,   but    in 


any  cotmtry  in  the  world.  We  have  so  long 
enjoyed  this  great  blaasing  that  we  have 
come  to  take  it  for  granted.  But  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  it  Is  not  taken  for 
granted;  It  Is  greatly  desired  and  much 
sought.  Freedom  is  still  the  moet  revolu- 
tionary concept  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Freedom,  Indeed,  is  ovir  tr\imp;  we  ought 
to  recognize  that  we  have  a  strong  hand  and 
bid  so  that  we  can  name  tnunp. 

We  should  strive  constantly  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  our  economic  system,  but  we 
should  do  this  within  the  framework  and  not 
to  the  detriment  of  oiur  free  institutions.  We 
should  do  it  without  depriving  the  individual 
of  his  rights  or  of  his  responsibility.  This 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  simply  by  appro- 
priating more  money,  launching  more  bu- 
reaucratic schemes,  or  trying  to  match  the 
Soviet  Union  In  competitive  areas  of  Its 
choice.  Nor  will  It  be  done  by  taking  on 
the  Image  of  the  evil  we  would  like  to  over- 
come It  win  be  done  by  cultivating  the 
creative  energy  of  people,  which  our  system 
is   uniquely  capable  of  doing. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  rivalry  between 
the  Soviet  system  and  our  own  Is  not  merely 
economic,  it  is  also  Ideological  and  spiritual. 
If  we  remember  that,  we  can  win. 


"  See   Economic   Report   of   the   President. 
January  1900,  pp.  4-8. 
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Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the 
"Task  Force  Studies  on  American  Strate- 
gy and  Strength,"  I  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  study  papers  Nos.  18 
and  14,  "Disarmament:  Problems  and 
Prosi)ects,"  by  Congressman  Craig  Hos- 
MER.  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
ergy Committee,  and  Arthur  Peterson, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  and 
"The  Impact  of  Inflation  on  America's 
Balance  of  International  Pajmients,"  by 
Dr.  Rita  E.  Hauser.  author  and  lawyer: 

Disarmament:   Pkoblxms  and  Pkospects 
(By  Craig  Hosmer.  Congressman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  Arthur  Peterson,  University  of 
Wisconsin ) 

The  problem  of  regulation,  control,  and 
reduction  of  military  power  took  Its  place 
at  the  forefront  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  American  leaders 
clearly  foresaw  the  consequences  in  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy  without  inter- 
national control  and  inspection.  A  distin- 
guished group  of  American  scientific,  legal, 
and  Industrial  leaders.  In  consultation  with 
U.S.  congressional  committees  on  atomic 
energy,  developed  a  series  of  comprehensive 
proposals  for  International  development  and 
control  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  uses. 
These  proposals  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  an  International  Atomic  Develop- 
ment Authority  whose  functions  would  have 
Included ; 

1  Control  or  ownership  of  all  atomic  en- 
ergy activities  potentially  dangerous  to  world 
security. 

2.  Control,  inspection,  and  licensing  of  all 
other  atomic  activities. 

3.  Fostering  of  the  beneficial  uses  of 
atomic  energy. 

4.  Research  and  development  activities  en- 
abling the  Authority  to  comprehend  and  de- 
tect any  misuse  of  atomic  energy. 


5.  Power  to  control  nuclear  raw  materials 
and  primary  nuclear  production  plants. 

"Immediate,  swift,  and  sure  punishment" 
was  to  be  assured  violators  through  the  or- 
ganization of  an  inspection  and  enforcement 
team  of  International  civil  servants. 

Under  this  proposal  the  manufacture  of 
atomic  weapons  would  have  ceased,  all  ex- 
isting weapons  would  have  been  destroyed 
as  weapons,  and  the  useful  nuclear  material 
transferred  to  the  International  agency  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

This  offer,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  alone  possessed  the  atomic  bomb, 
covild  have  meant  the  removal  of  the  nuclear 
threat  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nuclear 
age.  Unfortunately,  the  offer  was  rejected 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  failure  to  get  the  Soviet  Government 
to  negotiate  seriously  on  the  overriding  prob- 
lem of  atomic  controls  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II  Inhibited  any 
real  efforts  In  the  area  of  conventional  arma- 
ments as  well.  The  Soviet  Union  maintained 
Its  conventional  military  forces  at  a  high 
level.  The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
reduced  Its  forces  from  a  World  War  II  peak 
of  12,124,000  to  a  total  force  level  of  1,459,000 
by  May  1950. 

Then  In  June  1950  the  Communist  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea  was 
launched.  Unilateral  conventional  arms  re- 
duction by  the  United  States  had  been  an- 
swered by  the  Communist  world  with  the 
aggression  against  Korea.  Korea  thus  be- 
came a  grave  reminder  that  would-be  ag- 
gressors are  often  tempted  by  thoughts  of 
what  they  assume  will  be  sudden  and  easy 
conquests. 

To  many  it  appeared  that  the  Soviet  an- 
swers, in  word  and  deed,  to  all  serious  dis- 
armament efforts  had  rendered  any  further 
negotiations  in  this  area  futile.  And  yet 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  firepower  capa- 
bility and  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of 
the  means  of  delivering  this  firepower  upon 
a  target  did  give  rise  to  the  hope  that  even 
the  Soviet  leaders  would  be  forced  to  give 
more  serious  thought  to  a  reasonable  sjrs- 
tem  of  arms  control.  Upon  this  hope  was 
based  our  continuing  efforts  in  the  disarma- 
ment field. 

In  1956  President  Eisenhower,  concerned 
with  the  Increasingly  difficult  problems  time 
and  technology  have  raised  for  arms  control . 
called  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems, requirements,  and  methods  Involved 
in  achieving  an  international  arms  limita- 
tion system  fitted  to  the  existing  situation. 

After  long  and  Intensive  study  the  newly 
appointed  White  House  Disarmament  Staff 
recommended  a  set  of  principles  to  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  U.S.  disarmament  policy. 
These  principles  were : 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  accept  an 
agreement  for  arms  limitation  or  control 
unless  provision  is  made  for  effective  Inspec- 
tion of  each  phase  of  the  agreement. 

2.  The  United  States  should  never  agree 
to  make  any  reductions  or  accept  any  con- 
trols in  regard  to  its  own  armaments  un- 
less other  signatory  powers  agree  to  carry 
out  comparable  reductions  or  controls  In  re- 
gard to  their  own  armaments. 

3.  In  the  existing  state  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, there  could  be  no  safe  agreement  to 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons.  It  Is  not  possi- 
ble by  any  known  scientific  or  other  means 
to  account  for  the  total  previous  production 
of  nuclear  weapons  material.  The  margin  of 
error  in  existing  methods  Is  sufficient  to  al- 
low for  clandestine  fabrication  or  sequester- 
ing of  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  constitute 
a  devastating  power  advantage  to  the  pos- 
sessor. 

4.  The  problem  of  controlling  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  complicated  enormously. 
If  not  made  impossible,  once  the  capability 
to  produce  such  weapons  spread  to  many 
additional  countries. 

5.  Widespread  fear  of  nuclear  surprise  at- 
tack exacerbated  international  tensions  and 
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wu  •  prtncip&l  motive  for  a  continuing  and 
accelerating  competitive  arma  buildup. 

6.  The  United  States  should  nerer  oease 
searching  tor  a  sound  agreem«nt  and  should 
always  be  willing  to  enter  aerloua  dlscua- 
slons  in  pursuit  of  such  an  agreement. 

7.  Becaxise  of  the  development  ot  mlsalles 
of  Intercontinental  range  and  the  prolUer- 
Btlon  of  the  means  ot  nuclear  production. 
the  need  for  a  solution  to  the  armaments 
problra&  was  increasingly  urgent. 

Based  upon  this  set  of  prindplea  the 
present  administration  has  at  every  c^por- 
tunlty  advanced  speeiile  proposals  designed 
( 1 )  to  help  prevent  war  by  relaxing  tensions 
and  fears  created  by  armaments  and  (3)  to 
provide  for  a  balanced  and  coordinated  pro- 
gressive program  which  would  avoid  any 
aggression-inducing  disequilibrium  of 
power. 

Atwrtug  the  specific  plans  advanced  was 
President  Ktsenhower's  proposal  in  1956  of 
"confidence  through  disclosure"  or  what  be- 
came known  as  the  "open  skies"  plan.  The 
heart  of  this  plan  was  unrestricted  but  mon- 
itored reciprocal  aerial  inspectioti  by  visual, 
photographic  and  electronic  means.  Mr. 
llolotov,  for  the  Soviet  Union,  rejected  the 
President's  plan. 

The  years  1950-00  have  seen  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  continue  to  advance 
concrete  bases  of  diseusaion  for  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  These  specific  proposals 
have  generally  included  as  interdependent, 
beginning  sbaps: 

1.  Cessation  at  production  of  fissionable 
materials  for  weapons  purposes. 

a.  Cessation  of  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 

3.  Reduction  of  existing  nuclear  stock- 
piles. 

4.  Proposals  for  spedflc  force  and  arma- 
ments levels. 

5.  Inq>ectlon  safeguards  against  surprise 
attack. 

8.  Agreement  not  to  use  atomic  weapons 
except  in  sitttatl(»is  ot  self-defense. 

7.  llaasures   to   control   the   outer   space 


8.  Z>ev«lopinent  of  a  system  to  regulate  the 
Import  and  export  of  armaments. 

9.  The  creation  of  an  international  control 
organization. 

At  times  during  these  years  It  has  ap- 
peared that  the  differences  between  ttie 
Western  Powers  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  var- 
ious of  the  disarmament  proposals  have  nar- 
rowed. These  periods  of  seeming  progress, 
however,  have  ultimately  all  proved  Illusory. 
The  record  Is  Indeed  disappointing  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Soviet  response  to  the 
Western  intention  and  hope  that  interna- 
tional aooc»tl  on  the  limitation  of  armaments 
can  be  reached.  And  yet  we  must  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years 
the  Allies  have  welded  Into  one  unified  and 
practical  policy  their  Individual  proposals 
for  arms  control.  Never  before  in  history 
have  so  many  nations  of  such  great  military 
power  joined  to  make  such  far-reaching 
proposals. 

Bxit  it  also  must  be  remembered  that  the 
drive  for  disarmament,  no  lees  than  the  ar- 
maments race  itself,  is  a  reflection  of  the 
intricate  power  relationships  among  the 
major  nations  of  the  world.  And  thoiigh  the 
control  of  armaments  is  an  indispensable 
step  in  a  general  settlement  of  international 
conflict,  it  cannot  be  the  first  step  nor  can 
It  be  conceived  apctft  from  the  other  weapons 
used  In  the  waging  of  the  peace. 

It  must  be  established  at  the  outset  that 
men  do  not  fight  because  they  have  arms. 
Rather  they  have  arms  because  they  find  it 
necessary  to  fight. 

In  the  past  disarmament  efforts  have  too 
often  been  based  upon  the  asstimptlon  that 
if  men  woiUd  give  up  their  arms  all  fighting 
would  be  impossible.  History  clearly  demon- 
strates, however,  that  If  we  do  take  away 
their  arms  men  will  then  either  fight  with 
their  bare  fists  or  find  new  weapons  with 
which  to  fight. 
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the   quantity    and   quality   of 
available  at  any  particular   tlm* 
sore  gviarantee  that  war  will  not 
yet  dlaarmameat  efforts  n«Tsr- 
cootrlbute  muoh  to  the  improve- 
1  h«  political  situation  by  lessanlng 
renslons  and  by  helping  to  create 
oe  In  the  stated  purposss  of 
nations.    Moreover,  weapons- 
in  our  time  could  well  deter- 
very  nattire  of  a  future  war. 

reasons  the  decade  ahead  must 
efforts  to  achieve  an  inter- 
agreement.     Our   approach 
lleared  to  the  realities  of  the  nuclear 
I  lust  incliade  periodic  reevaluations 
of  changing  political  and  mill- 
brought  about  by  the  vast 
:   technical   and  scientific  knowl- 
all  tlmee  we  must  proceed  on  the 
Uiat   any   disequilibrium    in    total 
jwwer   vis-a-vls   the  Soviet  Union 
fatal  to  the  free  world. 
ot  remaining  strong  enough  to 
while  striving   to  reduce, 
tage,  man's  ability  to  deetroy  hlm- 
otvlously  one  of  utmost  complexity, 
have  no  other  choice  than  to  oon- 
our  pathways  to  peace.     For  as 
Elsenhower    said    In    his    second 
address: 

clearly  what  we  seek  and  why. 

peace,  knowing — as  all  ages  of 

known — that  peace  Lb  the  climate 

And  now,  as  in  no  other  age.  we 

we  have  been  warned  by  the 

nodem  weapons  that  peace  may  be 

climate  possible   for   human   life 
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etonomlsts    will    disagree    with    the 

t  txat  c<»itlnued  deficit  spending  will, 

l^ng  run,   produce   an   inflationary 

domestically  which,  in  turn,  yields 

pi-Ices   for   export  as   well   as  othw 

Ten-  will  many  economists  take  issue 

statement  that  a  higher  price  level 

goods  will.  In  a  competitive  world 

greatly    reduce    the    salablllty    of 

prpducts.    This   paper   is   concerned 

extent  to  which  the  world  market 

American  export  items  has  become 

con|petitlve  in  the  last  few  years,  and 

Impact  of  higher  American  prices 

ability  to  compete  in  world  trade) 

lialance  of  International   payments 

the  solidity  of   the   dollar  as  the 
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10  years  of  the  post  World  War 

marked  by  one  dominant  eco- 

the  absolute  supremacy 

dollar  in  world  trade.    The  formerly 

competitors  of  the  United 

Europe  and  Japan — found 

in    1945    either    in    total 

or  nearly  so,  with  production  at  a 


economies 


*  This  \k  true  even  if  the  Government  exer- 
cises the  utmost  prudence  In  the  numage- 
ment  of  Its  debt  and  borrows  in  the  least 
Inflatlone  ry  manner,  e.g.,  through  the  sale  of 
Oovemmi  !nt  seciirltles  with  supporting  rev- 
derfved  from  higher  taxes.  Sooner  or 
the  time  depends  on  the  general 
kctivity  of  the  economy,  the  Oov- 
continued  competition  with  prl- 
In  the  money  market  will, 
of  available  capital  for  pri- 
itment  purposes,  produce  an  \xp- 
cycle.  And  needless  to  say,  the 
Government  securities  that  can 
at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest  Is 
is  the  demand  tot  them;  at  some 
resort  to  the  easier,  but  more 
avenue  of  created  bank  reserves 
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standstill  and  with  capital  markets  de- 
stroyed. Because  a  healthy  world  trading 
situation  was  necessary  not  only  for  the  well- 
being  of  America  but  for  continued  world 
peace,  the  United  States  early  adopted  an  un- 
precedented ecomnnlc  policy  destined  to 
facilitate  the  reoovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  The  tale  is  so  familiar  that  one  need 
only  cite  the  organisations  and  progranu 
created  to  achieve  reoovery  and  the  picture 
Immediately  oomes  Into  focus:  the  Marshall 
plan  and  its  eoxinterpart,  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OESC) , 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion and  its  predeceasor  bodies,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  TYade  (GATT) ,  the 
pcHnt  4  program,  the  Oevelc^nnent  Loan 
Fund — these  are  but  some  of  many. 

These  various  programs  were  markedly 
successful — much  to  the  surprise  of  many  an 
American  who,  suddenly,  in  1908  found  that 
his  dollar  bought  less  and  leas  abroad  as  the 
dollar  gap  slowly  closed  or  that  his  once 
secure  export  market  was  lost  to  the  West 
Germans.  French  or  Ji^janeae.  Indeed,  by 
1956  the  former  needy  nations  were  not  only 
able  to  end  most  restrictions  on  dollar-area 
products  as  their  stock  of  dollars  and  gold 
reached  substantial  proportions,  but  they 
also  witnessed  an  enormous  spinrt  of  eco- 
nomic growth  that  surpassed  our  own.  Con- 
comitant with  this  growth  were  far-reach- 
ing measures  taken  to  prevent  the  return  of 
inflation  in  order  to  ensure  continued  ex- 
pansion both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  fa- 
ther, rather  bold  measures  to  promote  in- 
creased expansion  were  Inaugxunted  In  West- 
ern Europe  in  January  1950  with  the  advent 
of  the  European  Common  Market  which.  In 
Itself,  poses  the  most  serious  economic  chal- 
lenge American  business  has  faced  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  European  Common  Market,  or  E\iro- 
pean  Economic  Community  as  it  is  formally 
named,  grew  out  of  various  movemsnts  to 
achieve  a  pollUcally  strong,  imlted  Western 
Europe,  or  as  soms  people  have  termed  it 
"the  United  States  of  Europe";  its  Imme- 
diate predecessor  Is  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  (Schuman  plan)  which 
makes  one  the  market  In  coal  and  steel  of 
West  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Italy.  Hol- 
land, and  Luxembourg — the  member  nations. 

In  a  strict  economic  sense,  the  Inunedlate 
purpose  of  the  European  Conunon  Market  is 
to  obviate  all  impediments  to  trade  among 
the  Six  by  the  elimination  of  tarllTs,  quotas 
and  other  restrictive  practices.  When  this 
purpose  is  achieved,  the  goods  produced  in 
each  member  State  will  move  freely  in  a 
market  much  greater  in  slae  than  the  terri- 
tory of  any  member — the  total  area  of  the 
Six  or  the  heiutland  erf  Western  Europe. 
As  a  conseqiience,  the  goods  of  France,  for 
example,  will  sell  more  cheaply  In  Italy  be- 
cause the  current  Italian  tariff  now  added 
to  the  base  price  will  be  eliminated.  Simi- 
larly, many  more  French  goods  will  be  sold 
in  Italy  because  all  quotas  will  be  removed. 
In  effect,  the  Six  hope  to  create  a  trading 
area  similar  to  that  existing  among  our  50 
States  as  a  result  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibition on  any  State  from  afflzlng  expc»-t 
or  import  dutiea.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  by  the  Six  to  achieve  this  complete 
trade  freedom,  for  in  1959  an  across-the- 
board  reduction  In  tariffs  was  effectuated 
as  well  as  the  conversion  of  all  bilateral  Im- 
port quotas  Into  global  quotas  available 
without  discrimination  as  to  any  member. 
Further  reductions  are  expected  shortly. 

The  Immediate  and  natural  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  free  trade  provisions  of  the 
Etu-opean  Common  Market  is  a  discrimina- 
tion against  American  goods  entering  Its  ter- 
ritory. While  tariffs  and  quotas  will  be 
dropped  on  Italian  or  German  goods,  they 
will  still  remain  on  American  goods  entering 
the  Common  Market  area.  Indeed,  the  very 
feature  of  the  Common  Market  that  dlstln- 
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guisbes  It  frcMn  the  Free  'nrade  Area  spon- 
sored by  Britain  la  that  a  uniform  tariff  wall 
vls-a-vls  the  outside  world  must  be  main- 
tained; Belgium  and  West  Germany  both 
were  thus  forced  to  raise  the  tariff  on  many 
of  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  the  higher 
common  level  set  out  In  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Treaty.  As  a  consequence,  many  Amer- 
ican goods  greet  the  Western  E^uropean  con- 
sumer with  a  higher  price  tag  ou  it  than  its 
counterpart  Common  Market  product. 
This  higher  price  tag  is  due  both  to  the  ini- 
tial fact  that  the  cost  of  producing  an  item 
in  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  cost 
incurred  in  producing  a  similar  item  abroad, 
mainly  because  of  higher  American  wage 
levels,  and  to  the  added  cost  imposed  in  the 
form  of  a  tariff  when  an  American  good  en- 
ters the  European  market. 

This  natural  trade  discrimination  hits 
hardest  at  the  American  manufacturing 
community  whose  goods.  In  general,  face 
high  duties  in  Western  Europe  (this  as  dis- 
tinct from  exports  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials which  now  largely  enter  duty  free  or 
at  low  duties).  These  same  manufactured 
items  also  bear  the  highest  costs  of  pro- 
duction among  American  export  items,  and 
to  add  further  to  the  competitive  situation, 
the  production  of  these  items  constitutes 
Western  Europe's  economic  forte. 

While  It  Is  true  that  at  present  regional 
markets  in  areas  less  economically  developed 
than  Western  Europe  would  not  pose  as 
stiff  a  competitive  situation  at  least  for 
manufactured  goods,  the  tendency  to  group 
regionally  into  one  trading  unit  of  fairly 
large  size  is  most  prevalent  in  the  more 
highly  industrialized  nations.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  free  trade  area  comes  into  be- 
ing. Its  members,  although  not  bound  to  a 
common  external  tariff,  will  afford  each 
other  mutual  benefits  by  virtue  of  a  reduc- 
tion, if  not  a  total  elimination,  of  tariffs 
and  quotas  Inter  se.  This,  again,  places 
American  goods  at  a  natural  competitive 
disadvantage.  Moreover.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  Common  Market  Treaty  calls  for 
the  eventual  coordination  of  labor,  fiscal, 
Investment  and  antlmonopollstic  policies. 
If  and  when  this  total  economic  unity 
comes  about,  presiunably  reinforced  by  uni- 
form commercial  laws,  then  the  price  of 
these  various  factors  of  production  will  de- 
crease as  their  supply  is  mure  readily  as- 
sured by  the  elimination  of  artificial  imped- 
iments to  their  mobility.  And  with  a  de- 
clining cost  for  these  factors,  the  competi- 
tive situation  will  shift  even  further  in 
favor  of  America's  trading  partners.  As  Is 
now  becoming  clear,  dlsfavorable  terms  of 
trade  will  reduce  America's  trading  com- 
petitiveness not  only  within  the  area  of  the 
regional  markets  but  elsewhere  In  the  free 
world.  West  Germany,  for  example,  has 
now  replaced  America  as  the  leading  ex- 
porter of  certain  manufactured  goods  in 
both  the  Middle  East  and  in  Brazil,  just  ae 
Japan  is  duplicating  this  pattern  through- 
out Asia. 

It  can.  then,  readily  be  seen  that  the  free 
trading  world  in  1980  is  infinitely  more 
competitive  for  American  business  than  it 
was  but  a  few  short  years  ago — and  the 
trend  will  continue.  This  hard,  sober  fact 
of  economic  life  has  recently  been  appreci- 
ated by  the  administration.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dillon,  at  a  meeting  this 
year  of  the  OEEC.  offered  suggestions  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  operation  of  this  body 
and  to  permit  a  limited  afllllatlon  or  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States.  The  lat- 
ter measure  was  intended  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  any  possible  discriminatory 
measures  against  American  goods  and  to 
erode  the  natural  discriminatory  effects 
flowing  from  the  operation  of  the  regional 
markets.  Dillon  called  for  a  greater  reduc- 
tion of  current  tariffs  and  quotas  for  all 
trading  nations.  In  effect,  the  administra- 
tion is  working  toward  the  promotion  of 
greater    free    trade    on    a    worldwide    basis.* 


Since  world  competition  has  so  sharply  de- 
velojMd  in  recent  years,  it  is  obvioiu  that  any 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  of 
American  export  items  brought  about  by  a 
general  rise  in  the  domestic  price  level  (in- 
flation) will  add  further  to  America's  trading 
disadvantage. 

n.  THE  IMPACT  or  INCKEASED  PRICES  OK 
AMERICA'S  BALANCE  OP  INTERNATIONAL  PAY- 
MENTS 

Because  America  Is  both  a  substantial  im- 
porter of  foreign  products  and  an  exporter 
of  dollars  through  Investments,  tourist 
spending,  defense  and  other  Government  ex- 
penditures, a  large  number  of  dollars  flows 
out  of  the  United  States  each  year.  If  In- 
come from  American  investments  abroad 
and  foreign  spending  here,  as  well  as  from 
American  exports  to  other  nations,  equalled 
the  outflow,  America's  total  position  would 
be  that  of  equality  In  Its  balance  of  inter- 
national payments.  As  a  matter  of  statisti- 
cal fact,  however,  at  no  time,  save  for  1967, 
did  America's  balance  of  International  pay- 
ments show  an  equal  position;  to  the  con- 
trary, we  ran  a  deficit  of  slightly  over  $1 
billion  a  year  from  1950  to  1956.*  This  deficit 
was  considered  salutary  because  It  was  due, 
in  large  part,  to  our  defense  spending  and 
economic  assistance  abroad  and  was  not  cor- 
related to  any  adverse  trading  situation. 
This  small  deficit  was  but  a  way  of  aiding 
our  trading  partners  to  build  up  needed  dol- 
lar reserves:  America's  payment  of  this  deficit 
barely  reflected  Itself  In  any  gold  loss  since 
our  creditors  were  quite  contented,  if  not 
anxious,  to  take  dollars  as  pmyment. 

As  of  1958,  however.  America's  balance 
of  international  payments  showed  a  marked 
Increase  on  the  deficit  side.  The  balance 
of  payments  for  that  year  looked  as  follows: 

U.S.  balance  of  international  payments, 

1958 

I  Billions  of  dollars] 

P.^YMENTS   or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Purchase  of  goods  and  services 16.7 

Income     on     foreign     investments     in 

United   States .6 

Unilateral    transfers    2.3 

Private  capital   outflow 2.9 

Government   capital  outflow 1.0 

Military     exi>endlture8 3.4 


The  source  of  this  deficit  can  be  readily 
seen  by  glancing  at  the  following  table: 
(In  biUions  of  dollar:] 


Averajfe 

1951-.53,l9.'>4-56 

195S 

VJHi 

-Net  U.S.  receipts  for  goods 
and  services 

2.  6         3.  (» 

2.8 
6.2 

0.  .■•. 

-Vet  r.S.  paynnuiLs  for 
prant.s  and  investments.. 

3.8 

4.2 

4  6 

Deficit- 

1.2 

1.2 

3.4 

4    1 

Total 26.9 


RECEIPTS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sales  ol  U.S.  goods  and  services 20.2 

Income  on  U.S.  Investments  abroad 2.9 

Errors  and  omissions .4 

Long-term  capital  Inflow 


Total 23.5 

Deficit    3.4 

Settlement  of  the  deficit  was  made  by: 
1.  Transfer  of  gold   to  foreigners 2.3 


.  Foreign  acquisition  of  short-term 
dollar    assets 


1.  1 


Source :  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, 1960. 


'  The  United  Nations  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Europe,  in  Its  last  annual  report 
Issued  In  April  1960  urged  Western  European 
nations  to  open  their  doors  to  American  im- 
ports to  prevent  a  worsening  of  America's 
negative  balance  of  trade.  Concern  was  re- 
ported over  the  constant  drain  of  American 
monetary  reserves  which  will,  in  turn,  pro- 
duce a  loss  of  confldence  and  declining 
liquidity  for  the  dollar. 

*  In  1957  we  had  a  small  surplvts  chiefly  be- 
cause of  the  Suez  crisis  when  Western  Europe 
turned  to  the  United  States  for  certain  basic 
products,  such  as  coal.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  flfty-seven,  then,  represents  an  abnor- 
mal year  not  at  all  representative  of  the 
general  pattern  of  post- 1950  trade. 


I  Estimated  flpircs. 

As  the  table  shows,  while  American  grants 
and  Investments  abrofid  Increased  in  1958. 
to  the  contrary  the  rest  of  the  world  did  not 
increase  Its  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
from  us.  Indeed,  In  1959,  as  compared  with 
1951-56,  It  reduced  its  purchases  from 
America.  Thus.  America  continued  to  make 
greater  payments  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
while  Its  payments  to  us  decreased — hence 
an  Increased  deficit  over  earlier  years. 

In  1958,  our  total  external  deficit  equaled 
$3.4  billion;  in  1959,  it  grew  to  a  record  of 
$3.7  billion.  As  Illustrated  by  the  charts. 
America's  Increased  deficit  wa  due  largely 
to  a  decline  in  American  ex{X>rt£  abroad. 
This  decline,  according  to  several  recent 
studies,  may  be  attributed  to  the  following 
causes; 

1  The  recession  of  1957-58  cut  capital 
expenditures  in  Europe  as  well  as  here  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  consumer  spending. 
Thus,  while  America  maintained  its  general 
level  of  Imports  from  abroad,  which  consist 
primarily  of  consumer  goods,  Eiu^pe  reduced 
Its  imports  from  the  United  States  since 
capital  goods  make  up  a  good  share  of 
America's  exports.  The  recession  also  caused 
a  decline  In  the  earning  power  of  raw  ma- 
terial producing  countries,  such  as  the  Latin 
American  nations,  which  In  turn  caused  a 
drop  In  their  Imports  from  the  United  States. 

2.  American  Investments  abroad  have  gen- 
erally been  more  directed  to  the  purchase  of 
foreign  securities  than  to  the  direct  estab- 
lishment of  a  subsidiary  company.  Indirect 
or  portfolio  Investment  Ls  not  likely  to  result 
In  an  Increase  in  American  exports,  whereas 
the  establishment  of  an  American  subsidiary 
abroad  does  produce  exports  since  a  subsidi- 
ary generally  "purchases"  equipment  and 
other  goods  from  the  parent  and  other  Amer- 
ican compumies.  In  1958,  indirect  Invest- 
ment in  Exirope  alone  jumped  to  $1.4  bil- 
lion a  year  from  the  prior  $400  million  an- 
nual figure  for  1954-56. 

3.  American  competitiveness  in  certain 
Items  has  fallen  generally,  resulting  in  their 
replacement  by  local  products  or  products 
of  other  exporting  nations.  A  recent  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  bears  this  out. 
It  showed  that  if  In  1958  the  United  States' 
share  of  world  markets  for  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  had  been  as  large  as  in 
1954-56,  America  would  have  exported  some 
$500  million  more  in  1958  than  It  did. 
Moreover,  if  one  traces  the  direction  of  the 
international  flow  of  dollars.  It  clearly  ap- 
pears that  in  1958-59  a  large  part  of  the 
dollars  received  by  Asian,  African,  and  Latin 
American  nations  have  not  been  spent  or 
deposited  in  the  United  States;  rather,  the 
dollars  appear  to  have  moved  primarily  to 
Western  Europe  from  which  these  nations 
are  now  purchasing  a  large  amount  of  their 
imported  goods  and  services. 

In  s\un,  then,  it  is  clear  that  the  recent 
marked  increase  in  Americas  external  deflcit 
is  due  primarily  to  a  fall  in  exports.  While 
a  part  of  this  drop  had  unusual  causes  en- 
gendered by  the  recession  of  1957-58,  It 
seems  evident  that  even  absent  these  cir- 
cumstances the  deficit  would  still  have 
shown  a  marked  rise.     This  is  borne  out  by 
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the  fact  th*t  America'!  exporim  In  IMW  ex- 
ceeded ita  Imports  only  by  aatam  tOOO  mU- 
llon.  whereas  In  earlier  jean  the  exceas  was 
running  more  than  $6  billion.  During  thU 
same  period,  American  Imports  remained  at 
a  relatively  stable  level,  so  that  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  excess  la  largely  attributable  to  a 
decline  In  exports. 

A  continued  large-size  deficit  reflects  itself 
liUimately  in  a  loss  of  gold  for  America.  In 
1958  alone  we  exported  over  $2  billion  in 
gold  to  make  up  part  of  our  deficit  of  that 
year.  When  America's  deficit  was  small, 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  willing  to  incur 
dollar  liabilities  to  fUl  the  narrow  gap  since 
most  nations  were  anxious  to  build  up  their 
dollar  reserves.  As  the  deficit  increases. 
these  nations  will  want  to  balance  their 
dollar  and  gold  holdings  and  will  be  inclined 
to  take  less  dollars  and  more  {^Id.  More- 
over, this  shift  to  gold  iB  accentuated  by  a 
growing  loss  of  confidence  in  America's  con- 
tinued willingness  to  convert  all  dollars  Into 
gold,  and  indirectly  Into  foreign  currency, 
without  restrictions  and  at  a  fixed  price.  As 
confidence  falls,  more  foreign  dollar  holders 
convert  to  gold  or  other  currencies,  such 
as  the  deutschemark  or  the  Swiss  franc, 
which  they  now  feel  are  safer,  and  therefore 
stronger  currencies.  Thus,  were  America  to 
permit  a  s«ious  increase  in  its  external 
deficit,  the  dollar  would  be  gravely  under- 
mined and  so  too  the  effective  operation 
of  the  existing  international  gold  exchange 
standard.  This  standard  is  necessary  for  an 
organized  International  payments  system, 
and  at  present  it  rests  primarily  on  the 
continued  strength  and  stability  of  the 
dollar  which  Is  the  world's  trading  currency. 
Should  the  dollar  and  the  gold  exchange 
standard  be  undermined,  there  undoubtedly 
would  be  grave  political  consequence  for 
the  free  world. 

If  these  rather  drastic  results  are  to  be 
avoided,  the  United  States  must  decrease  its 
current  IntematlonjU  deficit,  or  at  the  least, 
prevent  any  Xurther  increase.  This,  of 
course,  can  be  achieved  In  many  ways,  and  it 
Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss 
the  policy  implications  of  the  various  alter- 
natives. But  for  the  sake  of  analysis,  the 
author  presumes  that  current  levels  of  Oov- 
enunent  spending  for  defense  and  economic 
assistance  abroad  will  be  maintained.  With 
this  aasumption  in  mind,  it  la  obvious  that 
a  reduction  of  the  deficit  will  come  either 
from  a  diminution  on  the  payments  side  (re- 
duced imports  or  investments  and  tourist 
spending  abroad)  or  by  an  increase  on  the 
receipts  side  of  the  Balance  of  Intern  atlonal 
Paymento  (increased  American  expects  or 
greater  Investment  and  tourist  spending  by 
foreigners  In  America) .  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  any  reduction  on  the  pay- 
ments side  will  have  a  counterpart  effect, 
for  the  reduction  translates  ItaeU  in  reduced 
income  for  other  nations  which.  In  turn, 
obliges  these  nations  to  diminish  their  pur- 
chases of  American  goods  and  their  Invest- 
ments in  American  companies.  The  end  re- 
sult of  this  poll-in  Is  a  general  reductloD 
in  world  trade  in  which  no  nation  benefits 
as  each  attempts,  in  the  words  of  Joan  Rob- 
inson, to  beggar-hls-nelghbor.  This  was  the 
situation  which  existed  between  the  two 
World  Wars,  and  few  wonld  wish  to  see  the 
retiirn  of  this  period. 

Efforts  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  thereby  to 
avoid  the  eroston  of  the  dollar,  should,  then, 
be  made  od  the  receipts  side  ot  the  interna- 
tional ledger.  This  means,  enentialljr.  that 
America  must  increase  its  exports  abroad. 
And  only  by  Tft'^f"'"!.  rather  than  di- 
minishing American  economic  asslstanca  to 
other  nations,  especially  to  the  less-developed 
countries,  will  the  ability  to  expand  Amer- 
ican exports  without  undue  harm  to  our 
trading  partners  cc»ne  about.  Continued 
econ(»nie  assistance.  If  properly  used,  shooM 
cause  the  eeopomle  expansion  of  the  leaa- 
tfereloped   nations  and  lead   eventwUlj  to 
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abllifey  to   both   Import   and 
bringing  about  higher  levels 
trade. 

khen.  can  American  exports  be  in- 
Part  at  the  task  is,  as  the  ad  man 
,y,  a  "harder  seU,"  that  Is,  a  more 
attitude  on  the  part  ot  American 
who  must,  as  the  Siu-qpean  has 
acquire  language  and  other  skills  In 
compete  effectively.     The  President 
recognized  this  need  to  sell  uiore, 
a  new  program  to  stimulate 
by  expanding  the  activities  of  the 
Agricultural,  and  State  Depart - 
I  Old   by   establishing   overseas    trade 
in  order  to  better  assist  American 
abroad.    But.   fundamentally, 
exports  will  compete  well  abroad 
1  heir  prices  are  rigorously  held  down, 
and  major  line  of  defense  against 
rise  in  America's  external  deficit, 
as    it    is    with    serious    political 
to  the  free  world,  is  a  domestic  anti- 
policy.     The    maintenance    of 
costs  and  prices  Is  the  essential 
in  any  effective  exj)ort  program 
business.     This,  as  well,  is  In- 
if  the  erosion  of  the  dollar  Is  to 
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Smith,  oOee  of  Senator  Thomas 
fonnarly  on  faculty  of  Leland 
University) 
^ust  have  a  great  deal  oi  temerity  to 
to  write  about  a  topic  of  such  vast 
within  a  few  pages.     In  order  to 
this  topic  as  quickly  as  poeslble,  let 
by  way  ot  preface  a  few  postulates 
topic,  which  should  serve  to  delin- 
princli>al  areas  of  discussion  with 
are  concerned. 
we  are  dealing  here  primarily  with 
,uea  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
bloc  ootmtriea  to  influence 
of  men  throughout  the  free  world, 
loiportant,  and  highly  desirable,  we 
direct  our  att«ntk>n  to  the  use  of 
within  the  tarrttorias  occupied 
Soviet  Union  and  Oomcnunlat  China. 
\ot  interest  Is  directed  to  the  use  of 
by  tha  Slno-SoTiet  Noc  through- 
out the  Itrea  world,  and  the  as  yet  uncommit- 
ted Billons  of  Asia.  AMea,  and  Latin  Amer- 


teclniq' 
Ooi  amunlst 
miids 


Secondly,  the  author  has  approcushed  this 
subject  with  certain  preconceptions  about 
communism,  and  the  use  made  of  commu- 
nism by  the  Soviet  Union  In  particular,  as  a 
tool  for  the  achievement  of  certain  ends. 
There  are,  as  lawyer  friends  are  wont  to  say, 
points  about  which  reasonable  minds  may 
differ.  Thus  there  are  several  leading  schol- 
ars in  America  whose  special  field  of  study 
has  been  the  Soviet  Union,  who  still  maintain 
that  Soviet  aggression  and  the  use  ot  Com- 
munist parties  throughout  the  world  are 
merely  means  of  insiu'lng  the  Soviet  home- 
land against  aggrefislon. 

The  invasion  of  Finland  In  1940,  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States.  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, and  Estonia  in  1040.  the  partitioning 
of  Poland  in  1939.  the  postwar  occupation 
of  East  Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Rumania,  Bulgaria.  Albania — the  satellites — 
Tannu  Tuva  in  1944,  Sakhalin  Island,  and 
Kurlle  Island — are  Justified  In  terms  of  his- 
toric Russian  Interests,  essentially  defensive 
in  nature.  Even  the  bloody  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  revolt  In  19M.  and  the  earlier 
uprising  in  East  Germany  in  1983,  are  ra- 
tionalized by  this  school  of  thought  as  be- 
ing defensive  moves  only.  Let  me  hasten 
to  state  that  the  author  totally  rejects  this 
particular  Interpretation  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  No  doubt,  many  of  thoee  who  still 
adhere  to  this  convenient  view  of  Soviet  pol- 
icy, do  so  out  of  honest  conrictton.  At 
least  I  feel  more  secure  in  holding  this  be- 
lief about  some  high  level  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  ICA  ofllclals  (all  on  active  duty) 
who  have  expressed  this  Interpretation  of 
Soviet  actions  privately. 

Third,  for  our  purposes.  It  may  be  well  to 
restate  what  are  probably  very  simplified 
observations  about  communism,  generally 
understood,  I  trust,  by  most  Americans. 
Nonetheless,  a  fairly  short  restatement  at 
this  Juncture  may  be  helpful.  Within  this 
third  point.  I  will  discuss  in  ever  so  sum- 
mary a  fashion,  communism  in  terms  of  doc- 
trine and  deeds.  Its  growth  and  present 
physical  resources. 

Communism  is  both  a  theory  of  history 
and  a  revolutionary  movement,  whose  pur- 
pose is  the  overthrow  and  replacement  of 
the  present  world  economic  and  political 
structure. 

This  theory,  originally  formulated  by  Karl 
Marx  ( who  borrowed  extensively  from  others, 
notably  Hegel),  claims  to  be  scientific.  Be- 
cause it  is  "scientific"  it  is  an  "infaUible  ' 
guide  to  the  future.  In  the  words  ot  Fried- 
rich  Engels.  Marx's  longtima  ooUaborator, 
this  theory  was  "destined  to  do  for  history 
what  Darwin's  theory  has  dona  for  biology." 

Marx  was  by  no  means  the  first  Commu- 
nist or  advocate  of  economic  change.  Many 
reform  movements  appeared  in  Europe  in 
the  early  19th  century.  Soma  of  the  move- 
ments led  to  the  establlahment  of  the 
"Utopian  communitiaa.'  in  Europe  and 
America — societies  in  which  all  property  was 
owned  communally.  Other  movements 
(some  of  which  borrowed  ideas  from  Marx) 
became  modem  Socialist  Parties — Christian 
SodallsU,  Social  Democrats,  Labor  Parties, 
and  so  forth. 

The  majority  ot  these  parties  diverted 
from  the  action  program  of  their  more  mili- 
tant cousins,  at  least  Insofar  as  total  over- 
throw Off  existing  institutions  was  concerned. 
Marx.  Lenin.  Stalin,  and  other  Communist 
theoreticians  demand  a  total  overthrow  of 
the  ■>n«tiTig  economic  and  political  systam 
everywhere.  Violence,  tha  use  ot  terror; 
these  are  the  means  to  achieve  the  end  of 
revolution.  Lenin's  oocmient  in  1918  fol- 
lowing the  Treaty  of  Breet-Lltovsk,  that  now 
there  would  be  time  tor  oonsoUdation  by 
terror.  Indeed  a  neeeeaary  adjunct  In  Lenin's 
view;  complete  control  of  tba  machinery 
of  the  sUto. 

The  relation  of  action  to  theory  among 
Communists  was  begun  earty  In  the  seoood 
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quarter  of  the  19th  century  when  a  secret 
revolutionary  group  with  branches  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  ft^uaels  mat  to  draft  a  pro- 
gram for  revolutionary  action.  11m  resulting 
Communist  manifesto  has  been  the  bacis  for 
Cconmunist  action  groups  ever  since.  Writ- 
ten by  Marx  and  Bigela,  the  document  con- 
tained two  basic  theories:  The  labor  theory 
of  value,  and  the  econooiic  interpretation  of 
history.  The  scientific  theory  cannot  detain 
us  long,  except  as  it  relates  to  the  later  uses 
made  of  It. 

According  to  the  Marxian  theory,  the  po- 
litical, social,  and  cnltiual  characteristics  of 
any  period  in  hlatory  are  nothing  more  than 
a  reflection  of  the  existing  economic  system — 
the  manner  in  which  goods  are  produced  and 
exchanged.  Thus,  what  a  soeteiy  does  de- 
pends upon  who  owns  the  property  in  that 
society,  which  came  to  mean  the  means  ot 
prodiiction. 

History  then  is  simply  a  record  ot  endless 
struggle  between  different  economic  classes, 
with  one  economic  class  replacing  another. 
History  does  support,  or  at  least  can  easily  be 
made  to  support  this  facet  at  the  Marxian 
doctrine  in  a  general  way.  For  example,  no 
great  ingenuity  la  required  to  ^low  that  in 
the  Middle  Agse  the  chiof  source  ot  wealth 
was  certainly  land;  and  it  was  obvious  that 
the  great  land  owning  aristocracy  was  the 
ruling  class.  Nor  is  any  great  ingenuity  re- 
quired to  show  that  political,  social,  and 
rellglouB  eostoma  and  ideas  ot  that  time  were 
suited  to  Tn«>»«tf*"«"e  the  political  and  eco- 
nooale  ascendancy  ot  the  aristocracy.  Like- 
wise, it  is  falrty  obvious  that  during  the 
last  three  centuries  land  has  gradually  been 
replaced  by  capital  as  the  chief  source  of 
wealth;  and  the  history  of  the  time  may 
easily  be  regarded  as  a  struggle  between  land- 
owners and  capital  ownera,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  latter  have  replaced  the  former  as 
the  ruling  class  and  have  substituted,  in  their 
interest,  a  new  set  of  Institutions  and  ideas — 
representative  government,  individual  liberty, 
popular  sovereignty,  free  ootnpeUUon — for 
the  old. 

Marx  of  course  went  on  to  predict  that 
the  final  struggle  in  the  evolution  of  civi- 
lised society  would  be  the  struggle  between 
capltalisai  and  the  new  proletariat  societies. 
While  this  struggle  has  been,  and  wiU  be. 
a  violent  struggle,  it  will  ultimately  free 
"society  at  large  from  all  exploitation,  op- 
pression, class  distinctions,  and  class 
strugglea." 

Marx  maintained  that  the  capitalist 
regime  would  by  Its  own  nature  destroy 
Itself.  Its  nature  Is  to  be  ruthlessly  com- 
petitive, so  that  in  any  induirtrtal  society 
the  tendency  is  for  wealth  to  be  more  highly 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  while 
the  mass  of  the  people  tend  to  fall  into 
the  condition  of  wage  slaves,  or  so  runs  the 
Marxian  argument.  When  this  process 
reachee  a  certain  point,  the  system  breaks 
down.  Moreover,  when  the  system  ceases 
to  work  the  people  will  necessarily  take  con- 
trol, and  since  it  Is  their  interest  to  do  so. 
they  will  establish  a  classless  society  based 
upon  the  conunon  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  and  a  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  product.  This  was  the  so- 
cial revolution  Marx  predicted. 

Of  course  there  was  one  condition  cen- 
tral to  the  achievement  of  the  ultimate 
Utopia.  In  order  to  Insure  a  rational  tran- 
sition from  the  "sodalist"  period  to  full 
blown  communism  there  would  be  a  tem- 
porary dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  A 
one -party,  closed  society,  would  be  necessary, 
so  Marx  thought,  in  order  to  effect  the 
consolidation  of  the  state,  and  to  prevent 
counterrevolutionary  activity. 

Of  course  Marx's  prediction  went  astray 
at  the  outset.  The  revolution  did  not  come 
In  a  highly  industrialized  society  like  pre- 
World  War  I  Germany — a  nation  that  had 
one  of  the  largest,  most  articulate  Marxist 
Parties  in  the  Reichstag.     These  same  Mari- 
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ists  were  persuaded  to  vote  for  the  Oenaan 
naval  and  military  approps  latUmr  increaaes 
in  191S,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  going 
to  have  the  opportunity  ot  fulfilling  an  old 
prediction  of  Karl  Marx — they  would  help 
to  overthrow  the  czartet  government  and 
free  the  Slavs. 

But  the  revolution  occurred  in  Russia, 
that  is  to  say.  not  the  mo«t  highly  Indua- 
trlallaed  society  but  the  least  highly  In- 
dustrialized society.  The  social  revcdutlon 
clearly  occurred  before  its  time  in  Russia. 
Whether  providence,  or  dialectic  material- 
ism, or  military  defeat,  or  whatever  it  Is  that 
regulates  such  social  changes,  certainly  per- 
fonned  a  strange  feat  in  bringing  the  revolu- 
tion to  this  agrarian  society  before  it  brought 
It  to  more  highly  industrialized  countries, 
like  England.  Germany  or  France.  But  the 
cataclysmic  event  of  tint  Russian  revolution 
doesn't  do  anything  to  verify  the  predictions 
of  Marx;  what  it  does  indicate  is  that  in  a 
country  in  which  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  being  ruled  by  a  dictatorship,  a 
country  nuireover  in  which  the  prevailing 
form  of  dictatorship  was  especially  corrupt 
and  incompetent.  It  was  very  easy  to  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  of  a  different  sort. 

But  there  Is  a  mcx-e  fundamental  basis 
for  questioning  Marxian  doctrine  than  the 
Russian  accident.  One  is  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  predict  the  future  on  the  basis 
of  past  experience;  or  rather  It  is  extremely 
easy  to  find  in  the  past  support  for  diverse 
predictions  of  the  future.  The  other  difl- 
culty  is  to  understand  why  a  persistent  eco- 
nomic class  conflict  in  the  past  Justifles  us 
In  predicting  a  classless  society  in  the  future. 

This  prediction,  based  upon  the  "objective 
realities  of  the  past"  as  the  Marxists  might 
say,  takes  an  Idealistic  view  of  the  future. 
During  the  last  2,000  years,  from  Jesus' 
tortured  march  to  Calvary,  to  the  present 
day.  all  the  saLnU  and  sages  of  the  world, 
deploring  greed  and  strife,  poverty  and  in- 
justice, have  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  a  more  jvut  society  would  be  estab- 
lished. They  have  many  times  predicted 
the  riming  of  a  classlpss  society  in  which 
everyone  would  have  enough;  but  the  course 
of  events  has  never  yet  verified  their  hopes. 
In  fact,  Marx's  interpretation  of  the  past, 
if  projected  into  the  future,  seems  to  refute 
his  own  prediction. 

For  Marx's  intopretation  of  the  past  is 
explicit  and  realistic;  his  forecast  of  the 
future  is  vague  and  idealistic — Utopian.  It 
may  be  a  tautology  and  a  dubious  denial. 
Marx  finds  that  in  the  past  the  effective 
force  that  has  determined  a  social  change 
is  the  economic  class  conflict. 

He  goes  to  great  pains  to  point  out  that  this 
economic  class  conflict  explains  the  rise  of 
the  present  capitallat  societiea.  He  shows,  or 
at  least  his  disciples  claim  to  show,  how  this 
economic  class  conflict  is  working  to  under- 
mine our  capitalistic  society.  From  this 
historic  experience.  It  would  seem  to  follow 
that  there  will  be  In  the  future  what  there 
was  In  the  past — a  never-ending  class  con- 
flict, an  endless  replacement  of  one  domi- 
nant class  by  another,  an  endless  trans- 
formation of  Institutions  and  ideas  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  changes  effected  by  the 
class  conflict.  But  this  precisely  Is  not  what 
Marx  predicts.  What  he  predict  Is  the  end 
of  t^e  economic  class  conflict,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  classless  society.  What  happens 
after  the  revcdution  has  established  a  tiaas- 
less  society?  Here  we  are  left  to  our  own 
devices.  For  after  having  developed  a  law 
of  history  to  interpret  the  past  and  predict 
the  future,  Marx  apparently  abandons  the 
law  at  a  fixed  determinate  point  in  history. 
The  profound  conviction  of  Conununlsts 
that  the  proletariat  is  destined  to  establish 
a  classless  society  on  the  ruins  of  the  present 
capitalist  regime  is  not  Justified  by  BCarxlan 
philosophy:  If  you  Interpret  Marx  in  terms 
of  mechanistic  determinism,  this  profound 
Communist  conviction  Is  a  pure  delusion;  on 


the  other  hand,  if  you  Interpret  Marx  in 
terms  of  tree  will,  this  oonvtetion  Is  no 
more  than  a  splendid  hope. 

But  consider  the  methods  the  Commu- 
nists have  chosen  as  the  path  to  a  better 
world.  Using  the  «Eperleaee  ot  the  second 
Russian  Revolution  in  1917.  the  COmmu- 
nlsta  claim  that  luithlng  really  worthwhile 
can  be  done  until  conditloos  are  ripe  for  the 
application  of  a  revotutionary  technique. 
And  that  tedinique,  as  wc  wen  know.  Is  to 
seiae  control  of  the  government,  forcibly 
expropriate  the  bourgeois  class,  and  ruth- 
lessly suppress  the  cxpressioa  of  aU  opinion 
that  a  dictatorial  government  Judges  to  be 
hostile  to  the  welfare  erf  the  community. 
Now  this  la  the  central  fact  of  Oommxmist 
doctrine:  the  ose  of  force  to  obtain  power 
and  ruthless  repreeskm  aa  the  means  of  sus- 
taining it.  The  reaort  to  force  aa  a  means 
of  persuasion,  as  a  means  at  obtaining  con- 
sent, this  has  been  the  nature  of  the  Marxist 
theory  in  practice.  Marxiat-LsBtBlst  doe- 
trine  calls,  ultimately,  for  the  "wttherlng 
away  of  the  state",  in  theory  the  disappear- 
ance ot  the  vast  administrative  madilnery 
and  the  institutional  devloea  for  controiung 
the  people.  The  Oomnrnmlata  have  been 
willing  to  Jiiattf  y  the  most  tncredltate  tyranny 
as  the  neoesaary  road  to  Utopia.  Tet  the 
tyraimy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  especially  dur- 
ing the  despotic  rule  of  Stella  (and  here  we 
have  only  to  read  Khraahchev'S  ^eeeh  in 
denundatlaa  of  StaUn  to  the  aoth  Fterty 
Oongrcss  to  know  Jort  bow  much  StaUn 
had  tyrannised  over  them  all)  not  only  has 
not  withered  away,  but  has  developed  a 
super  state  "the  mightiest  and  strongest 
atatc  power  which  ever  has  ezteted"  (Staling 
words). 

It  is  very  dUBeult  for  the  Western  deoaoe- 
raeies.  whose  essential  test  of  civilized  so- 
ciety la  the  extent  to  which  law  and  public 
authority  rest  on  free  diseossloa  and  volun- 
tary oonaent.  to  comprehsnd  how  this  mas- 
sive tyranny.  Justified  on  a  spedous  philoe- 
ophy.  dqiendent  iqMO  tha  **Mg  lie,"  violence 
sad  terror  to  sustain  it,  can  continue  to 
challenge  the  West  In  every  area  of  the  globe. 

The  answer  Ues,  I  believe,  in  this:  Com- 
munism is  theory  of  history  (however 
false) ;  it  Is  a  worldwide  revolutionary 
movement;  and  It  Is  the  power  resources  and 
strategy  In  worid  aflUrs  of  tbe  Soviet  Union, 
Red  China,  and  their  allies  and  satellites. 
And.  in  the  fact  that  Soviet  nlllclals  are  not 
Inhibited  by  the  use  of  any  method  best 
calculated  to  achieve  a  given  end.  If  Paul 
Jaaeph  Ooebbris  could  say:  *7ropaganda 
bnflt  the  Third  Reich,"  we  can  say  with  even 
greater  force :  "Propaganda  built  the  present 
complex  of  Slno-Sovlet  power."  Not  propa- 
ganda alone,  at  course.  Behind  the  propa- 
ganda techniques  are  the  solid  achievements 
of  transforming  their  economy  into  a  highly 
industrialized  society  In  a  relatively  brief 
period  ctf  time.  The  transfoimation,  how- 
ever, has  come  only  at  the  cost  of  millions 
of  human  lives,  deemed  expendable  In  the 
interests  ct  a  prestimed  better  llle  for  the 
survivors.  Yet.  even  the  reconstruction  of 
society  has  been  dependent  upon  the  skill- 
ful use  made  of  every  minor,  as  well  as 
major  success  in  any  field,  and  the  willing- 
ness of  Soviet  oflkdaldom  to  exploit  occupied 
territories  until  brought  under  total  control. 

In  support  of  Soviet  objectives,  the 
VS-SJEL.  has  been  able  to  profit  Immensely 
from  the  organization  of  Communist  parties 
in  26  countries,  including  aboiit  20  free 
countries  with  a  mrmbershlp  of  6  million 
people  ot  which  SVi  million  are  in  "5  mass 
parties  (France  and  Italy  are  2  examples 
among  NATO  countries),  2  mllUnn  in  the 
20  or  so  "sturdy  little  parties."  and  half  a 
"imt^w  scattered  in  very  small  groups. 
Each  of  these  organlaaUona  includes  hard- 
core professional  revolutionaries — paid  agi- 
tators— trained  in  q;>ecial  scJwola  which  may 
be  fairly  elementary  or  very  advanced  insti- 
tutes,   technical    schools    and    universities. 
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Their  atm  1»  no  detenainant  <rf  their  algnlfl- 
e«nc«  and  wMlitj  to  take  advantage  of  every 
crUls.  Indeed  to  foment  ttie  crisis  first. 
Tbeae  cadres  will  vary  In  sloe,  depending 
upon  the  Kremlin's  current  foreign  policy 
commitments.  But  ttiey  are  always  In  a  po- 
sition to  iwe  the  faculties  of  auxiliary  or- 
ganisations, either  existing  or  created  to 
meet  a  current  need. 

One  of  the  most  exportable  Items  of  propa- 
ganda \ised  by  these  organisations  to  con- 
vince underdeveloped  countries  that  history 
Is  on  the  Ckmununlst  side  is  the  ec<»iacnlc 
growth  record  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  this  record,  coupled  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  capability  In  rocketry 
and  thermonuclear  weapons  that  has  awed 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  If  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  not  fully  aware  of  these  develop- 
ments, the  Soviet's  afllllates  overseas  have 
made  certain  that  every  last  propaganda  ad- 
vantage was  wrung  from  each  new  develop- 
ment, l^^mtnlk  I  being  a  characteristic 
example. 

The  Soviet  message  is  simple.  To  the 
people  of  Africa,  struggling  to  form  new  gov- 
ernments for  their  new  states,  to  the  back- 
ward countries  of  Southeast  Asia  where 
famine,  death,  pestilence  and  disease  are 
life's  boon  companions,  to  the  have-nots  In 
every  country  of  the  world,  the  Soviets  offer 
new  hope.  "Look  what  we  have  done  In 
40  years.  If  we  can  do  It,  so  can  you." 
And  the  price  they  ask  Isnt  much,  or  so  the 
would-be  beneficiaries  are  led  to  believe. 
"Let  us  show  how  to  organize  your  state,  to 
produce  a  new  abiindance.  Join  us,  and  we 
will  lead  you  Into  a  new  world  of  peace, 
abundance,  and  happiness."  Communist 
China,  which  managed  to  drive  the  United 
Nations  back  In  their  first  major  aggression, 
la  not  overlooked,  as  part  of  the  evidence  of 
what  a  "temporary  dictatorship"  and  re- 
organization of  society  can  do. 

It  Is  the  strategy  of  the  Soviets  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  to  concentrate  first  on 
the  weak  and  then  to  encircle  us.  the  strong, 
by  penetrations  In  Asia,  Africa,  I«tln 
America.  A  central  part  of  this  strategy  Is  to 
deprive  us  of  bases,  essential  raw  materials, 
and  any  and  all  military  allies  In  these  areas, 
as  well  as  In  Western  Europe. 

Let's  take  a  characteristic  technique  which 
serves  the  interest  of  Soviet  propaganda  in  a 
very  effective  way:  ImpcHrtatlon  of  students 
from  non-C<»nmunl8t  bloc  countries  to  be 
educated  In  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Approximately  3,000  students  frcnn  free 
world  nations — mostly  from  the  \inderde- 
veloped  areas  of  the  Near  East,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America — and  19.000  from  bloc 
countries  attended  Soviet  and  East  European 
satellite  Institutes  of  higher  learning  dvirlng 
the  1958-59  academic  year.  Some  15,000  of 
these  were  studying  In  the  U.S.SJI.,  which 
despite  Increasing  attention  to  student  ex- 
changes is  still  far  behind  the  United  States 
In  this  field.  There  were  46,600  foreign 
students  In  the  United  States  in  1958-59. 
Czechoslovakia  and  East  Qermany  each  had 
some  a.OOO  foreign  students  resident  last 
year.  Students  in  Czechoslovakia  are  divided 
about  equally  between  those  from  the  bloc 
and  from  underdeveloped  areas. 

Nonbloc  foreign  students  are  recruited  In 
three  ways:  Through  scholarship  and  educa- 
tional aid  offers  from  the  bloc  to  under- 
developed countries,  through  mutual 
exchange  agreements  between  bloc  countries 
and  Western  nations,  and  through  scholar- 
ships offered  by  the  bloc  countries  to 
proteges  of  nonbloc  Communist  Parties. 

The  bloc  Is  gradually  increasing  Its  mu- 
tual exchange  programs  with  Western  coun- 
tries, but  the  number  of  students  Involved 
Is  still  small — little  more  than  100  this  year. 
The  U.S.SJI.  has  exchange  agreements  with 
the  United  States,  Britain,  Prance,  West 
Germany,  and  Norway.  Poland  has  ex- 
change agreements  with  the  United  States, 
Britain,  and  France. 
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and  edueattonal  aid  for  pro- 

Coinmunlst  Parties  outside  the  bloc 

reciprocal   and   In   many   cases   are 

i^thout  the  consent  of  the  student's 

g  svemment. 

of   the   Africans   now   stud3rlng    In 
were  recruited  while  at  school 
and  are  "Illegal."     Such  students. 
M  a  number  from  Latin  America, 
Initially    for    their    sympathy 
commiinlsm    and    are    heavily    In- 
durtng  their  stay  in  the  bloc, 
main   type  of   foreign   student  pro- 
offers  by  bloc  countries  of 
and  other  types  of  educational 
directed  primarily  toward  the  under- 
natlons  of   the   Near  East,   Asia, 
Scholarship    offers    are   made 
the  UJT.  and  Its  specialized  agen- 
the  World  Health   Organlza- 
UNBSCO,  and  are  also  offered  di- 
a  country-to-country  basis. 
U.S.8.R.,  for  example,  has  offered   15 
scholarships  to  Nepal  and  21  schol- 
to    Egypt    for    study    In    the    arts, 
^holarshlps   are   for  5  to   6   years   of 
md  cover  tuition,  free  medical  care, 
trips  during  vacations.     They  In- 
year  of  Intensive  language  training 
the  case  of  Soviet  scholarships,  a 
remedial  education  If  the  student 
I    meet    academic    standards.      The 
also   provides   transportation   from 
the  student's  homeland  at  thn  be- 
and  end  of  his  schooling. 

scholarships   also    are   generous. 

only  a  few  provide  transportation 

Soviet  stipends  granted  to  non- 

siudents   are  at  least  double  those  of 

students. 

Soviet   Union  has  also  offered  some 
aicconunodation"    scholarships,    mainly 
und  erdeveloped  areas.    These  are  reserved 
for  3  months  to  5  years  in  higher  edu- 
instltutlons  for  students  whose  ex- 
are  borne  by  their  homelands.     Few 
sbholarshlps  are  available  In  the  satel- 
iJthough    there   is   evidence   that   Po- 
be   adding   some   to  its  program, 
a   full   academic  year  of  language 
the  students  enter  their  specialized 
of  study,  the  most  popular  being  en- 
the  humanities,  and  agriculture, 
of  majcn*  study  for  exchange  students 
stipulated  in  the  official  agreement,  as 
for  "accommodation"  offers.    Some 
unilateral  scholarships  are  made  for 
fields,  as  in  the  case  of  the  IS 
scholarships   c^ered   to   Nepal.     In 
the  decision  as  to  the  field  of  study 
made  by  the  student's  homeland  on 
bails  of  Its  needs. 
Llvt  ig    accommodations   for    foreign   stu- 
n  the  Soviet  Union  are  equal  to  those 
local  students. 

students  In   the  U.S.S.R.   usually 
their  Soviet  fellows.    Where  there 
un^ually  large  numbers  of  one  national- 
separate  canteen  may  be  established 
effort  made  to  serve  foods  charac- 
of  the  student's  homeland, 
life  among  the  students  often  reflects 
pblltlcal    atmosphere   existing   between 
pcxnelands. 
avowed  aim  of  the  program  is  to  In - 
foreign    students    with    Communist 
Typical   is  the  statement  of   Dr. 
Holubeck,  chairman  of  the  Division 
R4latlons  With  Foreign  Countries  of  the 
Ministry  of   Education   and   Culture, 
in  an  education  monthly  last  Jan- 
ttiat  the  iottXga  student  program  of  the 
must  support  the  political  and 
activities    of    the    Communist 
and   state  administration.     "We  will 
our   political   and    ideological    de- 
In  the  evaluation  of  every   foreign 
he  said,  "so  that  anything  we 
shall  by  Its  contents  and  methods 
distinct  socialist  character." 
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Holubeck  charged  a  spealal  institute  at 
Charles  University  In  Prague — set  up  to  deal 
with  the  training  of  foreign  students — with 
"evaluating  the  methods  of  Instruction, 
political  work,  and  ways  and  means  of  in- 
fluencing the  cultiire  and  social  life  of  the 
students  In  Czechoslovakia.  We  want  for- 
eign students  to  return  to  their  countries  as 
dedicated  adherents  of  socialist  ideas."  he 
stated. 

This  training  has  not  been  universally 
successful  In  creating  the  desired  effect  on 
nonbloc  students,  for  there  Is  evidence  that 
"socialist  reality"  is  sometimes  educational 
In  ways  Moscow  never  Intended. 

An  additional  problem  for  the  bloc  in 
sponsoring  the  training  of  students  from 
underdeveloped  areas  through  government- 
to-government  programs  Is  the  Instability 
of  the  national  governments  Involved. 
While  foreign  Communist  Party  proteges  are 
not  affected  by  changes  in  the  government 
at  home,  the  3-  to  6-year  programs  of  the 
government-sponsored  legal  students  bridge 
potential  changes  In  national  attitudes  such 
as  have  taken  place  In  the  U.A11. 

Despite  these  dlfllculttes,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Moscow  is  sufficiently 
dissatisfied  with  results  to  drop  its  educa- 
tional aid  programs.  There  have  been  some 
successes. 

Bloc  c^ers  are  gaining  in  respectability — 
the  son  of  Nepal's  former  foreign  minister  Is 
studying  in  Prague  at  the  present  time — 
although  where  offers  of  stipends  and  other 
assistance  from  the  bloc  and  from  the  West 
are  equally  advantageous,  the  West  is  still 
overwhelmingly  preferred.  Acceptances  of 
Soviet  scholarships  In  1958,  however,  were 
double  those  accepted  in   1957. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  directing  special  at- 
tention to  Africa.  It  has  recently  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  Tunisia  and 
offered  aid  and  favorable  trade  agreements. 
Diplomatic  representations  were  established 
in  both  Morocco  and  Libya  shortly  after 
these  countries  attained  their  Independence. 
The  Soviets  have  been  active  with  the  Com- 
munist Parties  In  these  areas,  especially  In 
Libya  where  they  have  concentrated  not  only 
on  Libyan  CommunUts,  but  also  on  the 
Italian  Communist  group.  And  the  Chinese 
Communists  have  extended  official  recogni- 
tion and  offered  arms  and  financial  aid  to 
the  provisional  Algerian  Oovernment  In  exile. 

In  Ethiopia,  a  permanent  cultural  ex- 
hibition in  Addis  Ababa  disseminates  Com- 
munist propaganda,  offers  courses  In  Rus- 
sian language,  and  generally  seeks  to  indoc- 
trinate Its  visitors — mainly  young  Ethiopians 
and  students  from  east  Africa.  A  strong  in- 
dication of  the  active  Soviet  Interest  in 
Africa  and  the  heavy  selling  Job  being  done 
by  the  U.S.S.R..  are  the  offers  of  "aid  without 
strings"  to  this  ancient  land.  An  aid  agree- 
ment of  $100  million  was  signed  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  Emperor  Halle  Selas- 
sie last  year,  and  an  oil  refinery  and  technical 
school  staffed  by  Soviet  representatives  are 
planned.  This  month,  a  Soviet  Industrial 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  Addis  Ababa  with 
high  Soviet  officials  In  attendance. 

In  west  Africa,  the  Soviets  are  planning  to 
construct  a  polytechnlcal  Institute  In 
Guinea,  which  will  accommodate  from  1,500 
to  2.500  Oulnean  students.  Soviet  personnel 
will  comprise  the  staff.  This  is  a  very  effec- 
tive means  for  influencing  long-term  eco- 
nomic planning  and  planting  intelligence 
experts  to  work  with  the  local  Communist 
Party  apparatus. 

We  may  soon  expect  dramatic  moves  in 
our  own  backyard.  For  years,  the  Soviets 
maintained  the  largest  Embassy  staff  of  any 
nation  In  their  Mexican  Embassy.  The  Mex- 
ican Conununist  Party  has  long  served  as  an 
agency  for  exploiting  the  differences  in 
wealth  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico. Every  source  of  friction  is  kept  alive  by 
a  continuous  barrage  of  charges.  Ilea,  distor- 
tions of  would-be  facts,  half-truths,  and  the 
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theme  of  "you  are  poor  beeata*  you  have  been 
tieen  robbed"  repeated  In  a  faahloii  rstnlnl*- 
cent  of  Hitler's  classic  chargsa  that  OsRnany 
was  not  defeated  in  World  War  I.  but  was 
the  victim  of  traitors,  treason,  and  the  "stab 
m  the  back". 

But  In  Cuba,  the  revolutionary  fervor  that 
led  to  Fidel  Castro's  victory  over  Batista,  has 
been  directed  at  fever  i^tch  against  the 
United  States.  The  recent  sugar  agreement 
between  Cuba  and  the  UJ3.81t.  was  only  the 
beginning.  Khrushchev  plana  a  state  visit 
to  Cuba,  and  no  one  can  be  certain  what 
crnisequenoas  wlU  flow  ttcm  this  rfslt.  In 
all  likelihood,  there  win  be  a  stepped-up  pro- 
gram of  infiltration  by  Soviet  agents  In  Latin 
America,  the  CarlbbMui.  and  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  may  expect  a  more  extensive,  cen- 
trally coordinated  drive  against  American 
control  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  demand  that 
we  evacuate  the  Ouantanamo  Naval  Baee 
In  Cuba,  as  well  as  demands  that  we  evacuate 
Air  I^nre  and  naval  Installations  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These  demands 
will  be  conducted  by  the  native  populations, 
and  flames  of  nationalism  win  be  fanned  by 
the  agent  provocateur.  The  distinguished 
Brazilian  sociologist,  Ollberto  Freres,  In  his 
brilliant  analysis  of  Brazilian  society  a  few 
years  ago  In  "Casa  Orande  and  Senzales" 
("The  Masters  and  the  Slaves")  suggests 
some  of  the  soft  spots  Commimlst  propa- 
ganda may  be  expected  to  concentrate  on. 
The  ethnic,  racial,  and  cultural  groups  which 
comprise  the  Brazilian  population  wUl  hear 
and  see  distorted  scenes  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  the  United  States.  To  the  Amer- 
indian Indian  of  Brazil,  the  poor,  illiterate 
Indians  of  Peru,  Bolivia,  Paraguay,  and  Co- 
lombia whose  marginal  existence  is  barely 
at  subsistence  level,  this  "colossus  of  the 
nwth"  Is  little  known,  and  even  less  under- 
stood. 

But  the  Soviet  inspired  Communist  propa- 
ganda oontes  In  simple  messages  so  all  may 
understand  through  the  eye  and  the  ear. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  to  every  level 
of  society,  to  the  Intellectual,  the  working 
man.  tha  whlte-coUar  worker,  the  young  and 
the  old.  the  Communists  broadcast  the  argu- 
ments for  communism  from  within  the  So- 
viet Unlofi.  their  European  satellites  and 
Communlat  China.  Millions  of  words  are 
spewed  out  In  scores  of  languages,  each 
broadcast  designed  to  exploit  local  condi- 
tions to  the  recipient  country. 

Moscow  Is  highly  selective  In  dissemi- 
nating propaganda.  An  infinite  variety  of 
types  and  redes  are  played  by  the  U.S.Slt. 
particularly  in  Ivoadcasts,  for  external  con- 
sumption. If  It  is  the  Middle  East,  one 
propaganda  play  for  a  particular  audience 
may  t>e  used.  If  It  is  to  Western  Europe, 
quite  another  line  may  be  stressed,  such  as 
the  attempt  to  arouse  French  fears  of  West 
German  rearmament.  Or  then  again,  it  may 
be  broadcast  only  to  the  peoples  of  the  So- 
viet Union  or  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellites. 

Ttiea.  there  is  the  use  of  literature,  par- 
ticularly technical  and  scientific  publica- 
ttaea.  vhloh  are  pubUahed  In  very  inex- 
pensive paperback  editions,  easy  to  read  and 
yet  technically  accurate.  The  importance 
of  these  materials  to  the  U.S.S.R.  results 
from  the  fact,  that  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  stress  the  growing  competence  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  fields  of  scienee,  engi- 
neering, technology,  and  the  Bovlet-aaserted 
lead  In  explorations  of  outer-space. 

It  is  difficult  to  compete  with  these  pub- 
lications because  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  not  only  can  produce  them  at  minimal 
cost,  but  eoat  to  them  Is  not  an  object  of 
concern.  They  are  determined  to  achieve 
a  given  end.  and  their  energies  can  be  di- 
rected toward  that  end  vrltbout  the  limita- 
tions a  free,  democratic  society  must  in- 
evitably eneounter. 

The  Internal  Security  Suboommlttee  of 
the  UJ3.  Senate  recently  published  an  Eng- 


Itata  translation  of  Mm*.  Wnwinnft  Labln's 
paper,  "The  Technique  of  Soviet  Propa- 
ganda." The  autbor,  a  ^aiduate  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  a  Jotu-nallst  who  has  published  four 
books,  one  at  which,  "Must  Wa  Orant  Free- 
dom to  the  Enemies  at  needom."  won  the 
French  literary  award,  the  Prize  of  Free- 
dom for  this  book  '^^AOch.  best  «lefeads  the 
principles  of  liberty."  Senator  EAsruofD's 
subcommittee  haa  perfonned  an  invaluable 
service  in  making  Mme.  Labin's  paper  avail- 
able, and  especially  if  it  can  have  the  wid- 
est possible  distributlMi. 

Mme.  Labtn  uses  the  name  "auxiliaries" 
to  Identify  people  who  aerve  the  ends  of 
Conununist  propaganda  by  echoing  Soviet 
positions  In  international  affairs.  Thus,  on 
page  6  of  the  committee's  translation,  the 
author  has  indicated  some  of  the  variant 
poBltiona  taken  by  "atixUlarles"  in  inter- 
national politica.  ("For  some,  the  labels  of 
'cryp to-Communist'  or  'fellow  traveler'  are 
too  mild,  for  others  too  strong.  In  this 
p>aper  (Mme.  Labln's),  the  more  neutral 
term  'auxiliaries'  will  be  used.") 

"The  assertion  that  Soviet  propaganda  uses 
auxiliaries  as  various  as  th^  are  concealed 
makes  it  essential  to  be  able  to  recognize 
them  despite  their  concealment  and  their 
multiformity.  Two  tnUts  constitute  their 
distinctive  mark:  on  the  one  hand,  the  aux- 
iliary always  supports  all  the  positions  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviets  in  International  affairs 
and  changes  them  the  very  moment  the 
Soviets  do;  on  the  other  hand,  toward  the 
Soviet  and  Western  regimes  he  adopts  an  atti. 
tude  which  systematically  tends  to  blackan 
the  latter  and  whitewash  the  former." 

A  partial  catalog  of  these  positions  as  pre- 
pared by  Mme.  Labln  "with  no  claim  to  ax- 
haustlvenees"  follows: 

Against  building  Europe  and  especially  a 
European  army. 

For  vrithdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
Europe. 

Against  NATO  and  SRATO. 

For  the  right  of  veto  at  the  U  JI. 

For  abandonment  of  Berlin  and  disen- 
gagement in  Germany. 

Against  the  Federal  Germany  oX  Bonn  and 
the  "revengemonger"  Adenauer. 

For  recognition  of  the  Hankow  and  Pelping 
governments. 

For  cessation  of  nuclear  tests  and  disarma- 
ment without  further  control  arrangements. 

Against  installing  missile-launching  plat- 
forms directed  toward  the  UJBJSJL  in  West- 
ern Europe,  but  not  against  launching  plat- 
forms directed  toward  Europe  in  the 
U.SJSJI. 

Against  the  "feudal  and  corrupt  dictators" 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Ngo  Din  Diem,  and  Syng- 
man  Rhee,  but  for  the  anti-American  dic- 
tators of  Latin  America.  Paron  and  Vargas. 

For  surrendering  Quemoy  and  Matsu  to 
Pelping. 

Against  the  Franco-British  action  at  Suez, 
but  fcx'  the  anti-Franco-British  action  at 
Baghdad. 

Against  Israel  and  for  Arab  nationalism, 
against  France  and  fcr  the  FLN,  against 
Britain  and  for  the  Mau-Mau.  but  In  Moslem 
Kashmir  for  India  against  Pakistan. 

For  a  summit  conference  at  any  price. 

For  "cultural  exchanges"  but  without  de- 
manding that  book  censorship  and  radio 
Jamming  stop  In  the  UJS.S.R. 

For  total  indcpendenoe  of  the  pttypitm  of 
AaU  and  Africa  from  the  West,  but  for  total 
dependence  of  Eastern  European  satellites 
on  the  U.S.S.B. 

Against  free  elections  under  international 
control  in  Germany,  but  for  "elections"  in 
Vietnam  under  the  estahUshed  goremments, 
one  of  which  Is  Communist. 

Against  "dollar  imperteUsm"  all  over  the 
world,  but  for  "ruble  aid"  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Against  American  bases  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  for  freedom  of  Soviet  bases  (Oom- 
munlst  Parties)  in  every  country. 


"It  is  quite  clear  that  an  Independent 
mind  ean  very  well  come  (rightly  or  wrongly) 
to  the  SMne  ooneliulons  as  the  SovletB  on 
one  er  another  of  these  points,  but  it  Is 
Impossible  to  be  In  systematic  and  synctiro- 
nlaed  agreement  with  all  the  positions  oS.  the 
Kremlin.  It  is  by  this  kind  of  agreement 
that  the  auxiliary  can  be  recognized." 

Most  of  Madame  Labin's  "auxiliaries"  work 
through  front  organiaaticsu.  some  well 
known,  some  not  so  well  known.  Some  of 
these  function  on  a  worldwide  scale,  others 
quring  into  being  for  a  short  time  like  the 
"oammittee  to  save  the  Bosenbergs"  and  to 
achieve  a  limited.  Immediate  objective. 

While  never  having  tolerated  tree  trade 
unlonB  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Vam  \JAAJEL.  has 
nooetbelcas  soui^t  througjh  the  World  Fed- 
eration at  Ttade  Unions  to  control  the  trade 
unloos  of  the  free  world.  Here  they  have 
succeeded  in  oontndling  some  of  the  largest 
of  the  trade  unions,  for  example  in  France, 
Italy,  Japan.  Indonesia,  and  several  other 
countries.  But  their  claims  to  have  93  mil- 
lion members  through  the  world  are  gener- 
ally dlsoounted  by  inteUlgence  experts. 
Nonetheless,  they  will  have  many  millions  of 
members  and  this  tlueat  to  free  labor  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

i\r.At>MT  area  of  intensive  cultivation  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  World  Federation  of 
Democratic  Youth,  a  major  Communist  front 
which  has  claimed  a  raembeiship  ranging 
upward  from  86  million  iii  96  oountrles.  We 
liave  already  noted  the  use  at  scholsrshtps. 
grants,  and  courses  available  within  the 
Ui3.8Jl.  to  selected  stodents.  The  WFDT. 
working  doeely  vrith  another  front  in  this 
student  field.  Is  the  International  Union  of 
Students,  which  produces  2  ma>or  publica- 
tions In  11  languages,  together  with  hun- 
dreds of  pamphlets,  and  a  weekly  radio 
broadcsst  in  7  languages  from  Budj^Mst. 

Than  is  the  Women's  International  Demo- 
cratic Federation  to  reach  audiences  of 
women  througliout  the  world  with  the 
theme  that  the  living  conditions  of  women 
and  children,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
areas,  are  far  behind  those  in  Russia.  This 
organisation  has  r»*«"'>*^  a  membership  of 
over  200  milliOQ. 

A  number  of  other  front  organisations 
have  bem  developed  to  readi  and  influence 
particular  professional  audiences.  These  in- 
clude the  World  Federation  of  Teachers 
Unions,  the  International  Association  of 
Democratie  Lawyers,  the  International 
Organisation  of  journalists,  the  Interna- 
tional Medical  Assoclaticm  for  the  Study  of 
LlTlng  Conditions  and  Health,  and  the  In- 
ternational Federation  at  Baalstanoe  Fight- 
ers. Add  to  this  the  phony  "peace  commit- 
tees" in  47  oomttrles,  and  one  begins  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  use  of  organisational  de- 
vices operating  in  behalf  oC  Soviet  objectives. 
Increasingly,  the  Soviet  Union  has  begun 
to  coDcentrate  on  the  trade  policy  as  a 
means  of  disrupting  the  eotmomles  of  large- 
ly one-crop,  or  one-product  nations.  Tin  In 
Malaya,  cotton  in  Egypt,  ooffee  in  Brasil.  and 
oappet  In  Chile,  are  examples  of  oommodl- 
tiee  which  are  vulnerable  to  disruptive  trade 
practlecs.  In  this  respect,  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  mu^  greater  sophistication.  Is  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Hitler's  Oermsny. 
The  German  tactic  was  to  offer  to  buy  all  of 
a  nation's  principal  export  commodity — 
Rumanian  wheat  for  esample — at  rou^ly 
twice  the  wcnrld  market  price.  Hitler's  fi- 
nance minister  would  arrange  a  barter-cash 
deal,  but  payment  was  usually  delayed. 
Onee  the  wheat  was  In  Gennan  storage  bins, 
payment  would  either  not  be  made  at  all, 
or  only  token  payments  would  be  made.  The 
next  year  the  Germans  would  eaae  back  to 
Rmriania  and  demand  all  the  export  wheat 
available,  at  any  price  the  Germans  were 
willing  to  pay — aspirin  tablets.  Mcydcs.  sew- 
ing m«/^tTiii» — but  at  a  rate  about  one-half 
the  world  market  price.  If  the  Ruaaanlans 
protested  that  they  hadn't  even  been  paid  for 
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Uwt  7««r'«  crop,  they  mt*  MunUy  told  that 
their  year'!  crop  wm  all  atlll  In  storage,  and 
available  to  be  dtunped  on  the  world  market 
at  one-fonrth  the  w«rld  price.  OonfTonted 
with  a  Hobaon'a  choice,  the  Bumanlana  ca- 
pitulated. This  Is  the  kind  of  tactic  which 
Khrushchev  may  have  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  "well  bury  you — In  the  field  of  trade, 
that  U." 

And  a  new  dlmenalon  to  the  use  of  trade 
policy  as  a  propaganda  device  has  emerged 
with  the  serious  bid  by  the  Soviets  to  be- 
come the  world's  leading  maritime  power. 
There  are  two  phases  of  this  development: 
(1)  Construction  ot  a  modem,  powerful 
navy  relying  on  submarines,  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers and  auxiliary  craft  to  penetrate 
the  ocean  seaways  and  support  Soviet  mari- 
time power;  (3)  development  of  a  large, 
modern,  fast  and.  In  the  futiire,  nuclear 
powered  merchant  marine  to  carry  on  So- 
viet trade  In  ships  manned  by  personnel 
from  the  njS.8Jl. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
cently prepaured  a  special  report  on  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine  In  comparison  with  the 
U.SBJt.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ad- 
miral Radf(»d.  The  substance  of  this  report 
Is  frightening,  and  indicates  how  Impor- 
tant an  inunedlate  change  of  policy  with  re- 
gard to  oxir  own  merchant  marine  Is,  if  we 
hope  to  have  any  merchant  ships  flying 
the  n.S.  flag  at  all  in  another  10  years.  At 
the  very  time  the  Soviets  are  launching  an 
aggressive,  all-out  drive  to  control  the  seas, 
our  merchant  shipping  Is  declining,  with 
70  percent  of  our  ships  flying  "flags  of  con- 
venience" and  manned  by  foreign  crews. 
While  still  available  for  defense,  it  is  doubt- 
ful how  useful  these  ships  would  be.  Our 
nuclear  powered  Savannah  will  help  to 
offset  some  of  the  propaganda  gains  made 
by  Soviet  ships  beginning  to  appear  in  the 
major  parts  of  the  world,  but  we  will  have 
a  hard  time  competing  after  19<t3  unless 
the  rec<»nmendatlons  of  Admiral  Radfcn^'s 
distinguished  panel  can  be  Implemented  be- 
ginning now. 

We,  with  the  greatest  technology  and  pro- 
ductive ci^iacity  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
have  tended  to  let  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  seize  the  Initiative  In  areas  of  the 
world  where  we  ought  to  be  conducting  an 
crffensive  for  freedom  imparalleled  in  human 
history.  As  one  example,  on  March  8,  19&6, 
Stewart  Alsop  reported  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  that  the  United  States 
would  launch  the  world's  flrst  artificial  earth 
satellite  in  3  years.  His  description  was 
most  accurate.  Unfortunately,  the  Rus- 
sians knew  our  plans  and  simply  deter- 
mined to  score  a  propaganda  victory 
throughout  the  world  by  launching  a  larger 
satellite  first.  Otu-  inunedlate  response  was 
to  overreact  to  this  Russian  coup.  We  sim- 
ply did  not  equate  a  scientific  development 
of  our  own  with  the  impression  it  would 
have  on  other  men's  minds. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  appeal 
of  Soviet  propaganda  to  the  new  nations  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  Their  agents  are  dedi- 
cated, they  think  conceptually,  and  they 
never  neglect  their  main  objective:  ulti- 
mate world  control,  by  force  if  need  be,  by 
infiltration,  subversion,  and  treachery  if 
possible.  It  is  dllBcult  at  best  to  explain 
the  complicated  devices  of  a  free  nation. 
We  are  not  at  liberty  to  fashion  our  every 
move  in  international  affairs  to  conquer  the 
world.  We  have  never  sought  to  do  so.  But 
we  can  perhaps  develop  an  offensive  policy 
to  strengthen  and  enlarge  the  free  world, 
to  challenge  conununlsm  everywhere — in  the 
East,  in  Latin  America,  in  Africa,  in  Asia. 
This  suggests  a  new  look  at  our  "informa- 
tional services,"  at  our  whole  scheme  of 
values  in  relation  to  the  U.S.SJt.  But  we 
will  not  stop  Communist  aggression  by  wait- 
ing until  they  move,  before  we  sluggishly 
respond. 
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Civn.  DcancNSB  Poucncs 

<By  Ddnald  A.  Melnick,  operations  analyst, 
^lentific  Planning  Associates) 

A.    IMTXODUCnON 

1.  Rreviotu  impressions 

I  began  writing  this  paper  I  had  the 
on  that  there  was  something  lacking 
civil    defense    program.     Prom    the 
had  known  about  questions  of  fall- 
nuclear  attack  It  seemed  as  if  the 
that   had   been    taken   were   sur- 
short    of   what    was    necessary.     I 
articles  which  indicated  that  scores 
of  the  American  people  would  be 
a  nuclear  attack  and  that  most  of 
could  be  saved  with  an  adequate 
program.     I    had    heard    that 
was  a  very  serious  problem  for  un- 
people    but    that    a    minimum 
of  protection  would  save  most  of  the 
exposed  to  fallout  who  bad  not  been 
a  result  of  blast  and  the  thermal 
}f  nuclear  weapons.     I  had  also  noted 
virtually  no  fallout  shelters  were   be- 
by  either  private  people,  Industries, 
systems   or   other  branches   of   local 
governments,  but  I  did  not  know 
the   c(Mnplete  failure  of   the  Federal 
to  do  the  same.     Because  I  had 
BO  little  Information  through  adver- 
medla  and  brochures  on  the  civil  de- 
jroblem,  I  assumed  that  the  Federal 
had  decided  that  It  was  not  a 
threat  or  else  that  nothing  could 
about  it. 
I  decided    to    study    this   problem 
I    assumed    that   I    would    qiilckly 
that  I  had  misunderstood  the  prob- 
Somehow  I  felt  that  I  would  find  out 
lad  miscalculated  one  of  the  aspects 
problem — possibly,    that   either    the 
dangCT   was  much  smaller  than  I 
crfidely  estimated,  or  this  danger  was 
taken  care  of  by  other  measures, 
in  performing  this  study  I  soon 
that  my  initial  impressions  were 
quite  correct  but  that  they  under- 
the    problem    somewhat.     Actually, 
I   marked   agreement  that  our  cItII 
program  Is  an  Important  part  of  our 
military    posture;     there    Is    marked 
that  there  is  potential  threat  to 
people  in  case  of  nuclear  at- 
terms  of  scores  of  millions  of  people; 
;  marked  agreement  that  quite  Inex- 
clvll  defense  measiires  in  terms  of 
per  capita  would  potentially  save  a 
number  of  Uvea;   and  further- 
Ijhat  In  spite  of  the  necessity  for  all 
pleasures  only   an  infinitesimal  pro- 
of what  miist  be  done  is  being  done, 
the  tlUe  of  this  paper  Is  '"CivU 
Policies,"  the  study  is  almost  oom- 
limited  to  the  shelter  and  evacuation 
Although    there    are    other    as- 
civilian  defense,  it  Is  quite  ai^ar- 
It  Is  in  these  programs  that  the 
needs  Ue.    When   the  term   "civil 


defenae"  is  used  in  the  text  it  usuaUy  refers 
exclusively  or  primarily  to  the  shelter  and 
evacuation  programs. 

2.  Reasons  for  civil  defense 

There  are  three  principal  reasons  for  civil 
defense  measures — i.e..  evacuation  and  shel- 
ter measures. 

1.  They  Increase  the  margin  of  deterrence. 

3.  They  make  oiu  diplomatic  maneuvering 
more  believable. 

3.  They  save  human  lives. 

It  Interesting  to  note  that  because  of  the 
flrst  two  reasons  civil  defense  decreases  the 
probability  of  nuclear  war.  It  thereby  saves 
more  lives  than  it  would  in  the  event  of  war. 

Deterrent  Margin 

There  is  much  talk  today  of  deterrence. 
There  is  fairly  wide  agreement  that  we  owe 
whatever  immunity  from  nuclear  war  that 
we  presently  have  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  attack  our  side  will  be  able 
to  destroy  more  of  the  enemy's  forces  than 
the  enemy  can  destroy  of  our  forces. 

In  the  event  of  nuclear  war  a  significant 
factor  In  our  military  strength  would  be  the 
number  of  civilians  surviving  the  initial 
attacks.  Although  it  is  probably  true  that 
the  war  will  not  be  long  enough  for  the 
marshaling  of  weapons  production  as  In 
World  War  II,  there  are  many  other  ways 
wherein  civilian  survival  contributes  to  de- 
fense. Since  there  probably  will  not  be  time 
for  a  military  draft,  before  the  attack,  the 
Armed  Forces  will  have  to  be  augmented 
from  civilian  and  Reserve  ranks  after  the 
attack.  A  civil  population  will  be  necessary 
for  various  functions  to  aid  the  Armed  Forces, 
such  as  communications,  transportation,  and 
food  preparation,  not  to  speak  of  military 
morale.  Besides,  it  Is  estimated  that  there 
would  be  sufficient  capital  remaining  to  pro- 
vide Blgnlflcant  maintenance  functions  for 
military  equipment.  This  Item  alone  Is  an 
important  part  of  the  total  defense  picture. 

Bellevabllity  of  Our  Diplomacy 

Probably  the  most  Important  contribution 
of  civil  defense  Is  to  make  our  worldwide  di- 
plomacy more  believable.  Primarily,  we  are 
able  to  maintain  the  status  quo  against  So- 
viet attacks  by  the  ultimate  threat  that  we 
are  willing  to  resort  to  nuclear  war  if  neces- 
sary. This  necessity  could  arise  in  any  num- 
ber of  ways.  Probably  the  most  likely  situa- 
tion, however.  Is  the  Munich-type  situation. 
This  could  easily  happen,  for  example,  over 
Berlin.  The  Soviet  leaders  could  announce 
that  they  are  closing  down  Western  access 
to  Berlin  and  that  If  any  attempt  were  made 
on  our  part  to  reopen  this  access,  they  would 
strike  with  nuclear  weapons  against  the 
homeland  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
thing  keeping  them  from  making  such  a 
threat  Is  their  calculation  that  we  would 
resist  such  an  ultimatum. 

Without  civil  defense  measures,  as  many 
as  50  percent  of  the  American  population 
would  be  killed  by  a  blast  and  fallout.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  decade,  close  to  90 
percent  would  be  killed.  It  seems  very  likely 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  might  miscalculate 
and  decide  that  the  American  people  would 
accept  diplomatic  defeat  rather  than  to  sus- 
tain such  a  high  proportion  of  casualties. 

It  is  quite  apparent  then  that  an  appre- 
ciable reduction  in  the  number  of  casual- 
ties from  a  nuclear  attack  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  chances  for  Soviet 
leaders  to  make  such  a  miscalculation.  As  a 
direct  result  then,  this  reduction  of  casual- 
ties would  decrease  the  chances  of  a  nuclear 
war  being  started  in  this  way. 

Thus,  by  increasing  our  deterrent  margin 
and  our  diplomatic  believabllity,  civil  de- 
fense makes  nuclear  war  less  likely. 

President  Elsenhower  was  quite  aware  of 
this  when  he  said: 

"An  effective  civil  defense  is  an  important 
deterrent  against  attack  on  our  coxintry  and 
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thus  helps  preserve  peace.  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  upon  us,  civil  defense  at  once  be- 
comes one  of  our  immediate  reactions  im- 
peratively required  for  our  Nation's  sur- 
vival." ' 

Saving  Human  Life 

It  Is  probably  true  that  a  civil  defense 
program  tends  to  save  human  lives  primarily 
because  it  would  decrease  the  probability  of 
nuclear  war.  However,  this  program  could 
very  easily  be  Justified  on  the  sole  basis  that 
It  would  tend  to  save  human  lives  in  the 
unfortunate  eventuality  that  a  nuclear  war 
actually  did  occur.  Even  the  most  optimistic 
admit  that  there  is  a  small  probability  of 
nuclear  war.  Of  course,  some  pessimists, 
aware  of  the  tremendous  danger  of  accidental 
war,  estimate  the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
In  the  next  10  years  as  high  as  60  percent 
to  80  percent.  Such  accidents  could  be  an 
Irrational  blunder  on  the  part  of  Red  China, 
or  a  technical  accident  such  as  might  occiu- 
If  a  commander  on  either  side  went  beserk 
and  ordered  the  firing  of  a  substantial  nimi- 
ber  of  weapons.  It  seems  quite  conservative 
to  estimate  the  probability  of  nuclear  war 
at  10  percent.  A  typical  per  capita  invest- 
ment for  an  adequate  defense  and  evacua- 
tion program  is  $100  per  person.  Accepting 
the  calculation  that  this  may  result  in  the 
saving  of  some  48  percent  of  the  population 
who  would  otherwise  be  killed,  the  cost  per 
life  saved  runs  to  on:y  about  $330.  Even 
with  the  assxunption  of  only  a  10-percent  risk 
of  nuclear  war,  this  appears  to  be  a  reason- 
able Investment  in  human  lives. 

3.  Practicability 

A  considerable  amount  of  resistance  to 
civil  defense  measxirea  seems  to  lie  in  the 
fatalistic  attitude  that  virtually  everything 
and  everybody  would  be  destroyed  in  the 
case  of  a  nuclear  attack  and  that  therefore 
civil  defense  measures  are  like  flapping  in 
the  breeze.  This  is  an  extremely  pessimistic 
point  of  view.  Actually,  In  the  case  of  an 
attack  made  at  the  present  time,  civilian 
casualties  could  be  reduced  to  as  little  as 
9  percent  by  the  use  of  adequate  shelter 
and  evacuation  measures.  Such  a  small 
level  of  casualties  could  be  achieved  even 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  decade  when  per- 
haps 00  percent  of  the  population  would  be 
killed  if  no  civil  defense  measures  were 
taken.  Beside  the  human  survivors  there 
will  be  enough  of  other  things  left  to  make 
life  worth  living.  It  is  estimated*  that  a 
sufflclent  quantity  of  capital  would  survive 
the  attack  so  that  in  the  first  year  after 
reorganization  a  per  capita  groes  national 
product  as  high  as  in  1939  or  1940  is  possible. 
There  Is  obviously  no  rational  Justification 
for  the  fatalistic  approach. 

B.    TRX    PBOBLKM 

A  thermonuclear  weapon  will  cause  a 
considerable  number  of  human  casualties  by 
the  effects  within  the  first  few  seconds  after 
the  blast.  These  casualties  are  caxised  pri- 
marily by  the  blast  and  thermal  effects  but 
partially  by  immediate  radiation  effects. 
While  it  is  true  that  human  beings  are  not 
easily  damaged  by  the  blast,  the  structures 
surrounding  them  are  quite  vulnerable.  The 
blast  effects  are  the  same  effects  as  are 
caused  by  any  explosion;  that  is,  a  shock 
wave  of  air  goes  out  from  the  explosion  and 
It  knocks  down  buildings,  trees,  and  other 
structures  in  the  vicinity.  For  exanaple,  a 
1  -megaton  nuclear  weapon  will  destroy  brick 
apartment  houses  up  to  about  3  miles  from 
the  blast  point.  A  10-megaton  weapon  will 
destroy  these  buildings  up  to  7  miles. 
Obviously,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
brick  apartment  houses  would  be  killed  in 


'  President  Elsenhower,  letter  to  FCDA 
Administrator  Peterson  (July  17,  1056). 

•  Rand  Corp.,  "Report  on  a  Study  of  Non- 
mllltary  Defense."  Rand  No.  R-333-RC,  July 

1. 1958,  p.  ae. 


the  colli^Tae  of  the  structures.*  For  wood 
frame  buildings  the  figures  are  4  and  0  miles, 
respectively.* 

The  damage  to  persons  in  the  open  at 
the  time  of  a  nuclear  explosion  is  primarily 
caused  by  the  thermal  effects.  The  nuclear 
blast  resembles  a  tremendous  ball  of  fire, 
literally  "brighter  than  1,000  suns".  The 
clothes  and  the  skin  of  a  person  that  Is  not 
shaded  from  the  ball  of  fire  are  burned. 
However;  since  it  is  expected  that  most 
people  will  seek  shelter  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  explosion,  this  is  probably  not  an 
Important  factor  in  causing  death.  The 
other  effect  of  the  blast  Is  to  set  aflre  easily 
kindled  material,  such  as  curtains  and  traah. 
This  in  turn  sets  the  s\irroundlng  buildings 
aflre.  These  easily  kindled  materials  are 
ignited  as  far  as  0  miles  from  a  1 -megaton 
burst  and  35  miles  from  a  10-megaton  burst. 

There  is  a  considerable  amoiuit  of  radia- 
tion which  emanates  from  the  bomb  in  the 
first  few  seconds,  and  this  Is  quite  lethal 
to  humans.  The  lethal  distance  is  only  1.5 
or  3  miles  for  the  1-megaton  and  a  10-mega- 
ton burst,  respectively.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  distance  for  blast  damage  of  structures 
Is  much  larger  than  this,  and  therefore  the 
damage  by  initial  radiation  Is  not  important 
since  It  is  expected  that  anybody  who  could 
be  killed  by  this  initial  radiation  would  also 
be  killed  by  the  collapse  of  the  structures 
surrounding  him  due  to  blast. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  the  enemy 
chooses  to  attack  the  civilian  population 
a  considerable  niunber  of  deaths  will  be 
caused  by  these  immediate  effects  of  blast 
and  thermal  and  initial  radiation.  However, 
since  these  reach  out  to  0  or  possibly  35 
miles  from  the  biggest  bombs  that  are 
presently  available,  they  still  affect  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  of  the  country's 
population. 

A  problem  of  much  more  far-reaching 
impcHtance  is  the  so-called  fallout.  If  a 
bcMnb  Is  exploded  close  to  the  earth,  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  earth  is  actually  sucked 
up  into  the  fireball  and  irradiated  by  the 
nuclear  reaction  within  the  burst.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  considerable  number  of  radioactive 
products  result  from  the  explosion.  These 
are  propelled  into  the  atmosphere,  are  car- 
ried by  the  wind,  and  may  later  fall  to  the 
grovmd  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  point 
of  explosion.  As  a  result,  people  in  areas 
very  far  from  potential  targets  may  be  sub- 
jected to  lethal  doses  of  radiation  from  this 
fallout.  At  the  end  of  3  da3rs  a  proportion 
approximating  50  percent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  United  States  would  be  covered  by  po- 
tentially lethal  doses  of  fallout.'  Thenton, 
the  major  proportion  of  the  peculation 
would  escape  the  inunedlate  effects  of  the 
nuclear  weapon  only  to  die  later,  in  the 
absence  of  a  shelter,  of  the  fallout  effect. 

Most  of  the  casualties  to  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation would  occur  from  this  fallout.  For- 
tunately, however,  fallout  is  by  far  the 
easiest  to  protect  oneself  against.  It  is  quite 
expensive  to  build  a  shelter  against  blast, 
but  if  one  escapes  the  blast  effect,  a  rather 
simple  shelter  will  go  quite  far  toward  pro- 
tecting against  all  but  the  most  concen- 
trated fallout. 

For  the  inunedlate  future,  fallout  shelters 
are  of  the  greatest  importance.  However, 
with  the  development  of  larger  nuclear  war- 
heads and  better  means  of  delivery  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  would  be 
killed  by  the  effects  of  blast,  if  no  measures 
are  taken.  Therefore,  in  a  few  years  blast 
shelters  will  be  important. 

C.    THE    CIVn.   DETXICSX   PKOCXAM 

Under  the  terms  of  Public  Law  920  ot  the 
81st  Congress,  Congress  established  the  Fed- 


*  Hearings  Before  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Radiation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Ener£(y,  June  1959,  p.  33. 

«Ibid.,   p.  26. 

"Ibid,  Chart  4,  p.  44. 


eral  Civil  Defense  Agency  as  an  independ- 
ent agency.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  the 
responsibility  for  civil  defense  was  vested 
primarily  In  the  several  States  and  their 
political  subdivisions.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
providing  coordination  and  guidance  to  the 
States.  In  considering  this  law  the  Senate 
Armed  Sorlces  Ocmunittee  declared  that  civil 
defense  "is  a  problem  of  survival  to  be  aolwed 
by  the  individiial,  the  community  and  the 
State  under  the  guidance  and  coordination 
of  the  Federal  Oovenunent."  ■ 

In  1058  the  FCDA  was  combined  with  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilisation  to  form  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  civil  defense 
program  the  National  Plan  for  Civil  Defense 
and  Defense  Mobilizatioo  was  promiilgated 
by  the  President  in  1058.  In  this  plan  the 
responsibilities  were  shifted  somewhat. 
Whereas  in  Public  Law  020  the  responsibility 
for  civil  defense  was  vested  primarily  in  the 
States  and  subdivisions,  in  the  national  plan 
the  Federal  Government  was  given  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  direction  and 
coordination  of  the  total  national  ^ort. 
The  State  governments  still  retained  the 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  ooordina- 
tion  within  the  SUte. 

In  connectloD  with  this  national  plan  the 
President  directed  the  declaration  of  the 
national  policy  on  shelters  In  July  1050. 
This  natlMial  policy  on  shelters  contained 
six  points.  The  administration  would  pro- 
vide (1)  information  and  education  pro- 
grams to  acquaint  the  people  with  the  fallout 
hxizard:  (3)  a  survey  of  existing  structures 
to  assemble  definite  information  on  the  ca- 
pabilities of  these  structures  to  provide  fall- 
out shelters;  (3)  a  research  program  to  show 
how  fallout  ahelters  may  be  Incorporated  in 
existing  as  well  as  new  buildings;  (4)  the 
construction  of  prototype  shelters.  An  im- 
portant role  of  the  administration  was  con- 
tained in  items  5  and  6.  In  these,  the 
administration  declared  its  policy  to  incor- 
porate fallout  shelters  in  new  as  well  as 
existing  Federal  buildings.  The  purpose  was 
to  provide  Federal  example  to  stimulate 
State,  local  government  and  private  Invest- 
ment for  fallout  shelters.  In  this  national 
policy  on  shelters  it  was  stated:  "There 
will  be  no  massive  federally  financed  shelter 
construction  program." 

In  spite  of  the  President's  intention  to 
provide  Federal  example  under  point  6  of  the 
policy,  the  Congress  turned  down  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration's  request  for  ad- 
ditional funds  for  lnoorix>ratlng  fallout 
shelters  in  all  existing  Federal  buildings. 
GSA  requested  $3  million  in  fiscal  1960  to 
provide  fallout  shelters  in  existing  Federal 
buildings  in  order  to  set  an  example  for  both 
Government  and  industry.  This  request  was 
denied  by  Congress  in  its  entirety. 

An  inslgnlflcant  number  of  shelters  have 
been  biUlt  by  private  individuals  in  their 
homes  or  by  private  parties  in  large  build- 
ings. A  considerable  amount  of  public 
apathy  may  be  pcui^ially  traced  to  the  fact 
that  the  information  and  education  program 
which  is  supposed  to  have  Inspired  them  to 
btiild  fallout  shelters  has  been  nearly  com- 
pletely Ineffective.  The  education  program 
has  consisted  primarily  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion time.  OCDM's  budget  for  radio  and  TV 
for  2  years  has  been  $871,400.  Recognizing 
the  urgency  of  the  program,  networks  and 
local  stations  have  donated  time  amounting 
to  $57  million.  Therefore,  for  every  dollar 
of  OCDM  money,  $65  worth  of  time  was  made 
available.  In  spite  of  this  multiplication 
feature  the  public  has  not  received  enough 
information  to  make  any  impression,  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  nat\ire  of  the  prob- 
lem or  its  tirgency,  or  to  stir  them  to  ap- 
preciable action. 


*U.S.  Cong.,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  "Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  ot  1050," 
81st  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  S.  Rept.  368S,  p.  1. 
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AltluMigli  the  local  eiTil  defense  program 
to  not  a  part  ot  the  study,  the  writer  re- 
oai'««d  the  Impreaslon  that  th«re  to  a  nuurked 
li^-fc  of  coordlnatton  and  that  local  clTll  de- 
fense to  completely  niotty.  The  stockpIUnc 
of  medical  siqipUes  and  of  strategic  materiato 
hss  foce  ahead.  It  can  be  reported  that  the 
stockpiling  of  strategic  materiato  has  been 
praeUcaUy  comptoted  and  the  stockpiling  ot 
mfii«y*»    suppUea    has    made    considerable 


D.  uacTTSsioir  ajis 

•me  achievement  of  an  adequate  dTlI  de- 
fense program  has  as  a  prereqxddte  the  ocb- 
gresslonal  realisation  of  the  tMslc  Importaoce 
of  such  a  program  In  the  national  defense 
picture.  With  thto  reaUsatlom.  the  Pederal 
rcqxjnslbOlty  should  be  Increased,  an  ade- 
quate shelter  progrMn  should  be  Instituted, 
starting  with  a  t"*"*""*'  shelter  program. 
Ti^  a  thoroughgoing  attempt  should  be 
m^An  to  educate  the  public  on  the  civil  de- 
fense problem. 

i.  rederml  responsUrtUtjf 

The  present  divtokm  of  responslMUty  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oorerament  on  the  one 
hand  and  State  and  local  govemmenU  and 
private  individuals  on  the  other  must  be  re- 
investigated. AsMe  from  the  lack  of  oon- 
gressional  cooperation,  the  delegation  of  the 
principal  burden  to  the  State  and  loeal  gov- 
ernments and  to  private  tndivtduato  seems 
to  be  a  major  dlflBctilty  at  the  civil  defense 
program.  Thto  delegation  apparently  artoes 
from  two  factors.  The  ttrst  to  that  loeal  gov- 
ernment has  an  Intrinsic  role  in  civil  de- 
fense. There  are  certain  advantages  In  dele- 
gating the  civil  defense  program  to  State 
and  local  governments.  In  the  event  of  an 
attack  the  carrying  out  of  the  programs  will 
have  to  be  performed  by  the  local  authori- 
ties. Decisions  wlU  have  to  be  made  locally 
because  the  situation  win  vary  from  locality 
to  locality.  Besides,  civil  defense  after  an 
attack  dovetalto  with  the  problem  of  reestab- 
lishing civil  authority. 

The  second  reason  for  the  delegation  to 
State  and  local  governments,  and  further- 
more to  Indlviduato.  to  hlstorlcaL  During 
the  Second  Wcvld  War.  and  for  that  matter, 
in  the  early  flfUee.  when  the  FCDA  was  first 
establtohed,  the  nimiber  of  civilian  casualties 
expected  in  the  case  ot  attack  would  have 
been  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire  dvil 
population.  In  those  times,  therefore,  it  was 
partly  a  private  or  local  matter  as  to  whether 
steps  should  be  taken  to  shelter  the  individ- 
ual. That  to.  it  made  very  llttto  difference  to 
a  person  in  New  Tork  City  whether  a  powm 
in  Dubuque  jK-otected  himself  against  the 
enemy  attack.  Thto  was  of  importance  pri- 
marily to  the  person  In  Dubuque.  However, 
in  the  sixties,  the  situation  has  changed  very 
radically.  The  percentage  of  casualties 
which  can  be  expected  in  the  absence  of  civil 
defense  measures  to  of  the  order  of  half  or 
mere  of  the  population.  As  to  pointed  out 
earlier,  the  pnqiiortlon  of  civil  casualties  ex- 
pected to  an  important  conslderatlan  In  de- 
termining oinr  total  defense  and  diplomatic 
posture.  Therefore,  it  to  of  grave  Importance 
now  to  citizens  from  New  Tork  as  to  whether 
hto  fellow  cltlaens  from  Iowa  are  willing  to 
take  measures  to  protect  themselves. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  first  section,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  country  as  a  whoto  to  survive  a 
nuclear  attack  to  an  Important  factor  in 
making  a  nuclear  war  leas  likely.  There  to 
no  question  then  that  thto  to  a  matter  of 
national  concern.  If  it  were  possible  to  dele- 
gate these  powers  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
State  and  achieve  satisfactory  results,  then 
there  certainly  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment's  making  the  delega- 
tion. However,  satisfactory  results  have  not 
been  obtained,  and  there  to  absolutely  no 
reason  to  expect  them  in  the  future.  And  we 
should  not  consider  that  we  have  achieved 
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starting  from  a  matter  of  principle,  the 

defense  to  traditionally  a  Federal 

Any  delegation  then  would  be  an 

to  thto  principle.    The  wisdom  of 

to  well  lUustrated  in  the  in- 

ot  the  shelter  {xogram. 

realtatle  to  expect  private  dtlsens 

the  military,  scientific,  and  geo- 

oonslderations  neceasary  to  decide 

to  buUd  a  abelter  cr  not.     Thto  to 

k  Job  for  eoqwrU.    As  a  ^mcXXcal  mat- 

paychidagleally  impoasible  for 

o  take  penotxal  measures  to  prepare 

In  doing  thto  they  must  admit  to 

in  a  direct  way  the  poeslWIIty  of 

subjected  to  the  horrors  of  war. 

i^ch  easier  for  them  to  participate  in 

decisions  about  war  such  as  buy- 

and  airplanes 

leaving  the  decision  to  build  a 
o  a  private  individual  makes  as  much 
asking  btm  whether  to  build  an  alr- 
or  not.    Achieving  a  shelter  pro- 
Federal  example  may  seem  like  a 
In  a  bargain-basement  sense.     It 
makes  as  much  sense  as  trying  to 
a  nationwide  Nike  defense  system  by 
merely  a  FMcral  example  system 
D.C.,  or  as  trying  to  buy  SAC 
by  taking  up  a  private  collection, 
most  be  a  reaUaatlon  that  civil  de- 
an intrinsic  part  of  the  total  defense 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Ooremment 
kssome  the  primary  responsibility  for 
at  the  civil  defense  program, 
should  be  given  the  authority 
with    the    responsibUlty.      It 
have  the  power  to  order  its  goato 
where  necessary.    For  example, 
have  the  power  to  order  the  prae- 
mentioned  later.    As  part  c€ 
increased    responsibility,    the   Federal 
must  become  the  primary  source 
TTiese  should  be  used  for  fuUy 
or  matching  funds  for  its  pro- 
ainoe  It  to  Important  for  the  local 
who  in  the  event  of  emn-gency 
eiereise  the  civil  defense  authority,  to 
e^ierlenoe  at  eserclstng  the  authority, 
should  leave  as  much  authority 
as  poasiMe.     However,  thto  should 
done  v^ere  It  does  not  Interfere  with 
of  the  OCDITs  programs. 

2.  Shelter  program 
(a)   Future  Goal 
federal  Government  should  begin   & 
slated  to  achieve,  later  in  thto  dec- 
extensive  system  erf  blast  shelters  to 
bbout  60  percent  of  the  population 
adequate  system  of  faUout  shelters 
remainder  ot  the  poptilatlon.    It  to 
^  that  such  a  program  could  de- 
j  be  percentage  of  casualties  fnun  the 
that  would  occur  if  no  protective 
were  taken  to  46  percent  In  case  of 
learning.     In  case   of  several   hours' 
thto  coiild  be  decreased  somewhat 
rhto  program  to  very  txptnalre,  oost- 
$700  per  person.    However,   a 
of  thto  magnitufto  to  absolutely  es- 
tor  the  success  of  the  entire  defense 
of  the  United  States.    It  to  incon- 
that   an  enemy  would  believe  us 
to  engage  in  ntKlear  war  if  he  knew 
percent  of  our  population  would  be 
In  such  a  conflict. 
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'  Rani  I  Corp.,  op.  clt..  p.  11. 


(b)   Inunediate  Minimal  Shelter 

Meanwhile,  a  minimum-cost  makeshift 
prcgram  of  fallout  shelters  must  be  insti- 
tuted. It  would  be  possible  to  provide  fall- 
out shelters  for  virtiuUly  100  percent  of  the 
population  on  a  minimum  basto. 

For  the  next  few  years,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  give  up  two  unrealtotic  hopes.  The 
first  to  that  private  indlviduato,  or  local  gov- 
ernments, will  build  enough  shelters  to  pro- 
tect most  of  the  population.  The  second  to 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  appro- 
priate eiK>ugh  money  for  really  adequate 
shelters.  Therefore,  a  low-cost,  minimum 
shelter  program  ought  to  be  started  imme- 
diately that  to  completely  federally  financed. 
The  primary  idea  of  thto  minimum  shelter 
woxild  be  to  save  Uvea,  rather  than  to  make 
people  comfortable  while  they  are  being  pro- 
tected. The  shelter  OCDM  suggeets  for  a 
private  family  to  quite  lavish.'  It  provides 
a  bed  for  each  person  and  an  area  of  10 
square  feet  per  person,  and  suggested  sup- 
plies for  14  days. 

For  a  Tninimai  shelter,  these  features  are 
quite  extravagant.  A  shelter  could  be  built 
quite  inexpensively  by  (1)  putting  it  In  the 
basements  of  buildings  already  in  extotence. 
such  as  »<?h/v^i*  and  churches  and  other 
buildings;  (3)  by  having  the  material  ready 
for  shielding  the  celling,  but  not  Installed; 
(3)  by  providing  only  enough  food  for  3 
days  and  providing  a  rather  uninteresting 
diet  for  10  cento  daily  per  person;  (4)  by 
being  saUsfled  with  shielding  to  cut  down 
the  radiation  to  only  one  one-hundredth 
rather  than  the  one  two-hundred  the  which  to 
contemptoted  by  OCDM;  (6)  by  providing  a 
very  uncomfortable  6  square  feet  per  person. 

These  contemptoted  shelters  would  be  put 
in  the  basement  of  schools,  churches,  and 
other  public  buildings.  The  reason  for 
using  schooU  and  churches  to  that  these 
are  weU  distributed  in  all  areas  of  the  coun- 
try; no  residence  to  very  far  from  a  school 
or  church.  Besides,  at  least  for  schooto. 
people  are  very  likely  to  know  the  location 
of  the  nearest  one  to  their  houses. 

A  normal  basement  with  an  unprotected 
ceiling  cute  the  radtotion  exposure  to  fall- 
out to  leas  than  one-seventh  of  that  re- 
ceived by  an  unsheltered  person.  A  toyer 
of  25  pounds  per  square  foot  (which 
amounto  to  a  toyer  of  3.3  Inches  of  earth  or 
2.3  Inches  of  cement  block)  has  the  effect 
of  cutting  the  radiation  to  one-half.*  A 
layer  of  100  pounds  per  square  foot  would  cut 
the  radiation  even  further,  to  one-ststeenth. 

Ideally,  a  protective  layer  would  be  added 
to  the  ceiling  during  peacetime.  However, 
In  addition  to  the  fallout  protection,  the 
school  or  other  btiildlng  would  meanwhile 
have  to  be  used  for  normal  purposes.  There- 
fore, it  wovQd  have  to  be  reinforced  to  take 
both  the  shielding  of,  say,  100  pounds  per 
square  foot  plus  the  normal  load,  which  to 
\isually  rated  at  100  pounds  per  sq\iare  foot. 
Thto  reinforcement  would  Involve  some  ex- 
pense. The  proposed  makeshift  shelter  con- 
temptotes  adding  the  shtolding  after  the 
warning,  and.  if  neceasary.  even  after  the 
burst  has  actually  taken  place. 

Sandbags  would  be  stockpiled  in  the  base- 
ment, together  with  inexpensive  racks. 
Hooks  would  be  provided  in  the  celling. 
These  would  be  the  only  things  installed  be- 
fore the  attack. 

The  sandbag  would  be  hung  from  the  ceil- 
ing on  these  inexpensive  racks.  It  to  prob- 
ably optimal  to  provide  two  or  three  toyers 
of  racks.    In  thto  way.  a  thin  toyer  of  sand- 


*  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobilizaUon. 
"The  Family  Fallout  Shelter,"  MP-16  (June 
1950). 

*U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Cammlsslcm,  "The 
Sffecto  of  Nuclear  Weapons."  June  195T,  p. 
402. 
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bags.  say.  about  26  pounds  per  square  foot 
(averaging  4  inches  thick),  could  be  put  in 
In  a  very  short  time.  Then  with  thto  some- 
what better  protection  of  the  first  toyer,  a 
thicker  layer  or  toyers  coiUd  be  added  toter. 
Of  covuve,  If  there  are  any  windows  in  the 
basement,  these  should  be  covered  imme- 
diately with  sandbags. 

Since  the  first  fioor  to  probably  reinforced 
to  support  a  load  of  100  pounds  per  square 
foot,  such  a  weight  of  shielding  could  now 
be  added  to  the  basement  celling  since  the 
first  fioor  would  not  be  in  use.  Thto  layer  of 
sandbags  would  average  about  16  inches 
thick,  and  would  cut  the  radiation  to  one- 
sixteenth.  The  effect  of  the  sandbags  and 
the  protection  of  the  earth  surrounding  the 
basement  should  be  to  reduce  the  doeage  to 
approximately  one-hiuidredth  of  the  dose 
which  would  be  received  by  an  unsheltered 
person.  The  shelters  suggested  by  the  OCDM 
reduce  the  radiation  to  one  two-hun- 
dredths  ■*  of  the  dose  received  by  an  un- 
sheltered person.  Actually,  the  area  of  the 
coimtry  where  a  person  exposed  to  one  two- 
hundred  ths  would  survive  and  a  person  ex- 
posed to  one  one-hundredth  would  die,  to  al- 
most negligible." 

A  minimum  amount  of  space  would  be 
provided  for  each  occupant — perhaps  only 
5  square  feet  per  person.  Thto  Is  the  crowd- 
ing that  was  accompltohed  in  overnight 
shelters  in  Kurope.  This  to  somewhat  un- 
comfortable and  would  require  sleeping  in 
shifte. 

Minimal  food  supplies  for  2  days  would  be 
supplied.  One  poiind  of  fiavored  sugar,  plus 
75  grams  of  an  inexpensive  source  of  pro- 
tein would  be  provided  per  person  per  day, 
giving  about  2,000  calories  per  day.  Thto 
would  cost  only  about  10  cents  per  person 
per  day,  but  would  be  an  adequate  dally  ra- 
tion. 

One  cheap  transtotor  radio  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  entire  shelter  and  an  outside 
aerial  would  have  to  be  installed  during 
peacetime  to  pick  up  Conelrad  stations. 
Since  thto  to  a  minimal  shelter,  an  Insignifi- 
cant amount  of  medical  supplies  would  have 
to  be  furnished.  It  seems  more  important 
to  prevent  people  frtKn  exposure  to  radia- 
tion rather  than  to  repair  the  damage  after 
it  has  been  done.  Reading  material  could 
be  easily  supplied  in  the  form  of  old  maga- 
zines. 

It  to  necessary  to  provide  a  small  amount 
of  light.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  neces- 
sity for  replacing  aging  batteries  during 
peacetime,  flashlight  batteries  would  not  be 
provided,  but  a  few  candles  and  matches 
would  be  Included.  About  10  candles  per 
100  persons  should  be  adequate. 

Reading  material  could  be  supplied  in  the 
form  of  old  magazines.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  reading  material,  instructions  would 
be  provided  which  concern  the  operation  of 
the  shelter.  Thto  would  include  informa- 
tion on  fallout,  the  theory  of  a  shelter,  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  shelter,  and  final- 
ly, a  shopping  Itot  to  be  used  after  the  food 
runs  out  In  2  days. 

After  the  2  days'  worth  of  supplies  to  ex- 
hausted either  evacuation  to  a  safer  area 
win  be  made,  or  an  exjjedltlon  will  be  sent 
out  for  supplies.  The  evacuation  will  be 
made  if  there  to  a  nearby  area  relatively  free 
of  fallout.  If  there  to  no  evacuation,  mem- 
bers of  a  supplies  expedition  woiild  be 
chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  more  vigorous 
occupants.  They  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
structed to  run  at  top  speed  and  to  have  the 
Itot  of  supplies  carefully  in  mind  before  they 


'"Leo  A.  Hoegh,  White  House  Conference 
on  Fallout  Protection  (Jan.  26,  1960),  p.  18. 

"  See,  for  example,  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Radtotion  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Jime 
1950,  p.  44,  charts. 


leave  the  shelter.  By  thto  time,  the  faUout 
that  they  would  receive  would  be  only  1 
percent  ot  the  first  boiu-  Intensity. 

One  small  pick  would  be  provided  In  each 
shelter,  and  a  stockpile  of  bags.  With  the 
pick  the  pe^le  oould  ttkop  through  the 
basement  wall  and  dig  a  ttinnel  In  the  earth 
with  their  hands.  They  oould  fill  the  bags 
with  dirt.  They  could  use  these  ba^i  of 
dirt  for  filling  the  overhead  racks  If  they 
are  not  already  filled,  and  also  for  building 
vertical  partitions  in  the  basement.  Ver- 
tical partitions  will  cut  down  the  radtotion 
coming  obliquely   through  the  celling. 

It  would  be  too  expensive  to  provide 
blankets.  It  to  expected  that  few  people 
would  bring  sufficient  clothing  and  blankete 
for  comfort  during  the  winter  months. 
However,  they  could  probably  manage  to  be 
reasonably  comfortable  by  using  each  other 
for  warmth,  if  necessary. 

By  means  of  such  a  crude  shelter,  the 
radiation  which  a  person  would  receive 
would  be  markedly  less  than  that  received 
by  an  unsheltered  person.  If  the  entire 
celling  shielding  had  been  put  up  before  the 
arrival  of  the  fallout,  persons  in  the  shelter 
would  receive  only  one  one-hundredths  of 
the  unshetered  dose.  If  the  ceiling  shield- 
ing to  not  put  up  until  after  a  nearby  burst, 
the  occupants  would  receive  approxbnately 
another  one  one-hundredths  of  the  cimiuto- 
tlve  dose  received  by  an  unsheltered  person. 
The  dosage  received  by  those  going  outside 
after  2  days  to  procure  supplies  to  fairly 
insignificant. 

The  writer's  estimate  indicates  that  shelter 
could  be  provided  for  no  more  than  50  oente 
per  person.  In  some  cases  the  cost  would 
be  somewhat  less,  because  of  the  protection 
inherent  in  the  structure  of  the  building  in 
which  the  shelter  to  located.  Fen*  example, 
the  basement  of  a  heavily  constructed  apart- 
ment building,  with  concrete  fioors,  gives  so 
much  natural  protection  tha  it  to  possible  to 
do  entirely  without  the  sandbag  ceiling  pro- 
tection  provided  for  other  shelters. 

It  to  appcu-ent  then  that  fallout  shelters 
can  be  provided  for  the  most  vulnerable  80 
percent  of  the  population,  for  a  total  cost  of 
less  than  $70  million.  Thto  program  miut 
be  instituted  at  once. 

3.  Evacuation 

Very  little  mention  has  been  made  in  thto 
report  of  evacuation,  since  the  evacuation 
program,  though  leaving  much  to  be  desired, 
is  considerably  more  successful  than  the 
shelter  program.  However,  it  to  quite  essen- 
ttol  that  the  American  people  be  acquainted 
with  the  evacuation  procedure  so  that  an 
evacuation  would  be  more  effective  if  it  were 
necessary.  An  immediate  nationwide  eva- 
cuation test  should  be  ordered.  The  rules 
should  be  carefully  publicized  in  advance, 
and  the  evacuation  called  for  a  time  which 
to  not  specifically  announced  in  advance, 
preferably  during  the  rtish  hours  on  a  week- 
day. In  spite  of  doubts  to  the  contrary,  thto 
writer  to  convinced  that  a  city  like  Washing- 
ton could  evacuate  more  than  %X),000  people 
per  hour  if  an  evacuation  were  carefully 
practiced. 

4.  Education 

The  present  education  program  to  so  In- 
significant in  its  scope  that  it  to  probably 
contributing  to  public  apathy.  Since  the 
average  citizen  hears  so  little  of  civil  de- 
fense needs,  he  probably  says  to  himself, 
"The  danger  must  not  be  nearly  so  great  as 
some  of  my  pessimtotic  friends  seem  to  think; 
otherwise  the  Government  would  make  some 
strong  efforts  to  alert  me  to  these  dangers." 
The  education  program  ought  to  be  enlarged 
whether  w  not  the  Government  institutes 
the  minimal  shelter  program  outlined  above. 
However,  if  the  program  to  not  instituted  the 
educational  larogram  ought  to  be  Increased 
manyfold.  As  mentioned  before.  OCDM 
spent  less  than  $1  million  on  TV  and  radio 


time  In  the  last  3  years,  altbou^^  the  sta- 
tions and  networks  contributed  some  867 
million  ot  time.  The  writer  has  found  from 
queatlonlng  many  alert  cltlaens  that  even 
thto  laifer  amount  of  time  made  virtually 
no  In^ireflBion  on  the  public.  It  to  time  for 
the  educatlcm  program  to  stop  being  a  poor 
retotlon,  having  virtually  no  funds  of  Ite 
own  and  depending  primarily  on  handouts 
from  the  stations  and  networks.  Sufllctent 
funds  should  be  approprtoted  for  a  fivefold 
Increase  in  the  tise  of  the  radio-TV  medium. 
Assuming  the  contribution  from  the  stations 
renuilns  constant,  thto  wotild  require  8328 
million  per  2  years,  or  $114  million  per  year. 

In  addition,  short,  digest-style  articles 
should  appear  frequently  in  magazines, 
either  as  paid  or  unpaid  advertisements,  and 
newspaper  leng^th  articles  should  be  inserted 
in  newspapers.  Most  of  the  booklete  pres- 
ently in  use  are  too  long  to  be  read  by  the 
genoral  public.  Shcxt,  readable  booklete, 
each  on  a  small  aspect  of  civil  defense,  must 
be  written  and  sent  frequently  to  all  house- 
holds. 

It  to  time  for  the  Federal  Govwnment  to 
play  a  commanding  role  In  thto  important 
aspect  of  national  defense.  The  recom- 
mended steps,  snull  but  vital,  should  be 
taken  immedtotely  lest  it  be  said  of  the 
American  people,  "For  want  of  a  nail,  the 
battle  was  lost." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CAUrOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  "Task  Force  Studies  on  American 
Strategy  and  Strength,"  I  place  in  the 
Coif GRsssioNAL  Recokd  study  papers  Nos. 
19  and  20,  "Soviet  Subv«*sive  "FoceeR,"  by 
Ralph  de  Toledano.  authcK*.  lecturer,  and 
syndicated  columnist;  and  "Soviet  Strat- 
egy and  Free  World  Defense,"  by  Prof. 
Gerhart  Niemeyer,  Notre  Dame: 

SOVIKT    SXTBVSKSIVX   FC«CX8 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano,  author,  lectiu-er,  and 
syndicated  columntot) 

If  the  missile  age  seems  to  have  elimi- 
nated the  problem  of  Communtot  subversion, 
a  quick  look  at  the  tiumoil  in  the  "new 
democracies"  of  Asia  and  Africa — and  a  closer 
look  at  the  United  States — vrill  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  thto  belief.  All  the  revolu- 
tionary technology  of  the  nuclear  era  has 
not  made  obsolescent  what  to  some  may  ap- 
pear like  horse-and-buggy  concepte  of  civil 
war  and  civil  dtottu-bance.  The  recent  rlote 
in  Japan,  financed  and  directed  by  trained 
Soviet  operatives,  are  proof  enough  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Peiplng  still  make  full  use 
of  them. 

The  awesome  destructiveness  of  present- 
day  arsenato  have,  in  fact,  made  Conununist 
subversion  one  of  the  main  weapons  of  the 
Soviet  system.  Our  armies  and  navies,  our 
air  forces — these  are  vitally  necessary  in  the 
etotXM^te  process  of  stalemate  which  has  be- 
come the  function  of  Western  and  Soviet 
armed  might.  The  use  of  deterrent  power, 
as  a  means  of  holding  within  bounds  the 
adventurism  of  Premiers  Blhrushcdiev  and 
Mao  Tse-tung,  must  be  a  baaic  element  in 
the  strategy  of  the  West.  But  thto  Nation 
to  lost  if  It  does  not  understand,  assimilate. 
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and  on  occasion  employ  the  methodology  of     monar^y 
applied  ■ubverakm. 

Americans  do  w>t  undantaad  this  meth- 
odology—-and  In  fact  they  re— nt  thoee  who 
devote  their  attention  to  the  problem.    Dur- 
ing the  U-3  eplaodc.  there  were  many  who 
felt  It  eomehow  beneath  Amerlea'i  dignity 
to    take    neceHary    countenneaeurea    when 
faced  by  a  closed  eodety  with  a  vast  esplo- 
nage  and  sabrerelTe  network  at  Its  dlspoaal.      Arthw 
When  the  State  Department,  employing  Its     Lecky 
usual  understatement,  noted  that  thcare  were         We 
80,000  trained  Soviet  agenta  at  loose  In  the     Kere: 
world,  Incredulity  bloaaomed  on  some  faces,      "freest 
(In  fact,  there  are  some  5,000  professional     desperate 
Communlat    agents    In    the    United    States 
alone.) 

But  to  anyone  whose  reading  of  history 
extends    beyond    elamentary    school    texts, 
cItU  war  and  snbvacsloo  as  we  know  them 
have  been  endemic  since  the  overthrow  of 
England's   Charles    Z.      Communist    revolu- 
tionists did   not  invent  the  techniques  so 
successful    today.      Cromwell's    selaure    of 
power  and  the  Prench  Revolution,  by  thetr 
controUed  Interaetkm  of  troops  and  nwbs. 
were  brothers  under  the  slogans  of  Lenln^ 
selsure  of  the  Constltxient  Assembly.     The 
18th  and  19th  centuries  were  marked  by  a      ot  fear 
series    of    Internal   upheavals    Unked   by   a     tlons, 
worldwide   Weltansrbautmg   which    In    1919      to  halt 
concretized  Itself  In  the  Communist  Inter-      Party 
national.     Today,  civil  war  is  all  about  us 
In  a  thousand  suuUfestatlona  of  subversion 
and  conspiracy,  of  stupid  aquiescence  and 
cynical  resignation.     It  is  the  toy  of  mil- 
lionaires and  the  self-abvise  of  intellectuals. 

The  H-bomb  and  the  ICBM  are.  in  the 
active  sense,  significant  and  commanding 
only  Insofar  as  they  are  not  used.  The 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weaoons  serves  a  jAijcho- 
loglcal  rather  than  a  military  function.  Por 
the  Soviets,  it  is  designed  to  destroy  the 
will  to  resist  In  the  free  world,  to  make 
American  power  put  Its  head  on  the  block 
and  ask  for  a  coup  de  grace  which  the  So- 
viets cannot  deliver. 

Nuclear  weapons  serve  to  stir  the  Gar- 
gantuan mind  and  picayune  understanding 
of  a  Bertrand  Russell,  who  urges  ub  to  dis- 
arm unilaterally  and  to  accefrt  Communist 
domination  rather  than  what  he  chooses  to 
call  the  end  of  the  human  race — and  mil- 
lions ot  people  throughout  the  world,  of 
lesser  oomprehenston,  follow  hlai.  They  en- 
courage the  outbursts  of  a  Cyrus  Eaton  who 
rattles  his  dollars  and  rushes  to  Paris  to 
kiss  Premier  Khrushchev's  ring.  Otherwise 
sane  Individuals  support  the  Insanity  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Policy — 
and  at  every  tiirn  Joggle  the  arm  of  our 
Government  as  It  attempts  to  face  Soviet 
propaganda  on  equal  terms. 

This  is  the  basic  fact:  Communist  strate- 
gists know  what  we  do  not:  that  the  secret 
weapon  of  any  state  when  confronted  by 
Internal  subversion  and  disturbance  Is  the 
will  to  resist. 

It  Is  a  prime  axlcan  that  no  revolution  in 
modem  history  has  succeeded  without  a  con- 
comitant destruction  of  the  will  to  resist  In 
legitimate  government.  There  is  much  talk 
of  belly  oooununism — as  if  hunger  were  the 
only  source  of  revolutionary  discontent — 
which  derives  from  a  octnplete  falsification 
of  history  and  facts.  Hie  semlanarchy  In 
Tokyo  has  little  relationship  to  economic 
motives,  and  It  has  persisted  because  the 
{government  In  office  refused  to  take  stem 
measures  against  tt.  The  Prench  Revolution, 
going  bcu:k  to  history,  is  another  excellent 
example. 

Generations  of  s(dKX>lchlldren,  since  the 
days  of  William  Wordsworth,  have  held  the 
passionate  belief  that  hunger  and  oppression 
led  the  mobs  which  guillotined  Louis  XVI 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  But  the  meticulous 
and  inspired  reporting  of  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  (In  "La  Revolution  et  I'Anclen  R*- 
glme").  Ignored  by  the  popularlzera,  shows 
concliisively    that     (1)     the    power    of    the     preservfed 
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was  tmdermtned  first  by  the  nobles 

rtoing  middle  class,   and    (S)    that 

gotng  tiUDugh  a  period  of  great 

wtMn  sanseulottlsm  swept  In,  and 

(presumaMy  crowded  with  pcdlt- 

)  was  literally  empty  and  had 

time  when   its   widls  were 

"     These  poinU,  incidentally,  are 

by    the   eyewitness    accounts    of 

Toung    and    the    British    historian 


f|>rget  that  Lenin  himself  described  the 
y  regime  which  preceded  his  as  the 
government  in  the  world" — whereas 
hercrism,  hunger,  ideological  fervor, 
desire  for  freedom  could  not  pre- 
Hungary  as  long  as  the  government's 
The    successful    revolutlon- 
ult,  therefore,  is  not  on  the  govern- 
on  the  national  will.    Pldel  Castro 
if  any  battles,  but  he  triumphed 
Batista  dictatorship  lost  its  nerve. 
I  mmedlate  function  of  any  Communist 
therefore,  is  not  in  the  violent  over- 
of   the   government — in    the   limited 
lense    demanded    by    the    Sup-eme 
in  the  sapping  of  allegiances,  the 
ot  confusion,  the  instillment 
the  poisoning  of  faith  In  our  institu- 
ourselvee,  in  our  God.     Its  aim  Is 
the  civil  peristalsis.    The  Communist 
paramilitary  force,  true,  but  its 
is  far  subtler  than  bullets  and 
^nadee. 

this  In  mind,  it  becomes  Important 

first   the   nature  of   the  Com- 

who    makes    up    this    paramilitary 

Por  the  sake  of  precision,  let  me  refer 

the  Bolshevik.     The  Bolshevik  U 

Uberal  in  a  hurry."     He  Is  a  Marxiat 

this  extent — that  he  accepts  a  gen- 

of  the  organization  of  the  state. 

socialism,"  the  totality  of  a  regi- 

world    structure,    certain    outward 

and  certain  semantic  atridencles — 

he  has  Incorporated  into  his  think- 
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the  ancestors  of  Bolshevism  are  not 

and  Prtedrtch  Engels.     They  are 

one  hardly  known  to  the  West,  Ba- 

snd  Nechaev — two  faces  merged  into 

J{  nusllke     configuration    at    Leninism 

sialinlsm.     There   is   no    facet   of    the 

world  revolution  which  does  not 

the  baleful  light  of  these  two  Mes- 

itussians — one  self-deluded,  the  other 

evil  that  he  served  as  a  model 

's  "The  Possessed.**    The  Bol- 

practltioners,  piling  faggots  on  the 

trouble  spots,  may  think  that  they 

suckled  on  the  Communist  Manifesto, 

drew  their  milk  from  a  forgotten 

pamphlet,   3,500  words   in   all.     It    is 

"^Catechism  of  a  Revolutionist";  it  was 

by   Baktmln   and   Ne(*Jiaev:    this   is 

begins: 

revolutionist  Is  a  doomed  man.    He 
personal  interests,  no  affairs,  senti- 
attachments,   property,   not  even    a 
r  his  own.     Ever3rthing  in  him  is  ab- 
by     one     exclusive     Interest,     one 
,  one  passion — the  revolution." 
1  Jyronic  concept  of  the  revolutionist — 
intellectuallzed  counterpart  in  a 
Andr6  Ifalranx — Is  cast  sslde.    So 
the    doctrinaire    conformity    ot    the 
Marxist.      Morals,    the    aceoutre- 
I  tf  culttue,  the  softening  decencies  of 
association  no  longer  exist.     The 
of      the      Baktuiln -Nechaev 
and  therefore  the  Leninist  school — 
pact  with  the  revolution  which  pre- 
for  tortxu-e  or  death  (or,  far  more 
ridicule).     His  enemy  is  established 
a  society  he  categorizes  neatly.    Some 
of  the  world  as  we  know  it  are  to 
to  death  and  ruthlessly  liq- 
Thoee  at  the  ruling  class  who  con- 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit  by  their 
brutality  are  to  be  encouraged  and 
. — which  may  account  for  the  recent 
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secret  rapprochement  between  General  Tru- 
Jlllo  and  Plde!  Castro.  They  will  goad  the 
"inert  mass"  into  unreasoning  violence.  And, 
the  "Catechism"  adds : 

"One  nuiy  conspire  with  the  liberals  in 
accordance  with  their  programs,  making  be- 
lieve that  one  follows  them  blindly,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  should  take  hold  of  them, 
get  possession  of  all  their  secrets,  compro- 
mise them  to  the  utmost  •  •  •  use  them 
as  instruments  for  stirring  up  disturbances 
in  the  state." 

The  Bakuninist-Nechaevist  has  a  basic 
contempt  for  the  "doctrinaires"  who  spend 
their  time  "talking  idly  in  groups  and  on 
paper."  The  contempt  we  have  seen  in  the 
utterances  erf  Joseph  Stalin — and  latterly 
In  thoee  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev — which  utterly 
disregard  the  Marxist  dialectic.  "Catechism 
of  the  revolutionist  argues  that  these  "Tal- 
mudlc"  debaters  of  revolution — the  anti- 
Semitism  was  not  xinintentional — are  to  be 
tugged  into  the  area  of  force  and  violence 
which  will  destroy  most  of  them  but  serve 
as  "real  revolutionary  training"  for  a  hard 
core  which  will  break  loose  and  join  the  true 
faith.  Agents  in  what  Harold  Laski  called 
the  "organization  of  catastrc^he"  and  mak- 
ers of  despair,  these  revolutionists  are  urged 
to  seek  out  the  "bold  world  of  bandits"  and 
to  combine  with  it.  Have  we  forgotten  that 
Stalin,  the  master  technician  of  subversion, 
robbed  banks? 

Here  then  is  the  iron  law  which  binds 
the  Bolshevik,  reiterated  many  decades  later 
by  J.  Peters  in  his  "Manual  of  Organization." 
a  Communist  vade  mecum,  siunmed  up  poet- 
ically by  Bertold  Brecht  In  that  chillingly 
luminous  line,  "Sink  into  the  mud.  embrace 
the  butcher,  but  change  the  world."  and 
chanted  in  tender  ditty  by  German  Com- 
munists as  the  Weimar  Republic  sank  into 
its  own  morasses:  "Orease  the  guillotine  with 
the  fat  of  tyrants,  blood,  blood,  blood  must 
fiow." 

If  we  are  to  understand  what  faces  the  free 
world,  we  must  first  come  to  grips  with  this 
Leninist  concept  of  the  revolutionary.  Not 
every  conspirator  or  subversive  Is  cut  from 
the  same  heroic  pattern  or  shares  the  same 
determination.  There  are  time  servers  and 
bureaucrats  in  plenty,  all  helping  to  make 
up  the  corpus  of  International  conununlsm. 
There  are  weak  men  and  scoundrels  and  men 
of  soul  who  defect  to  freedom.  But  the  weak 
and  the  dishonest  do  not  command  the  para- 
military forces  of  communism — they  are 
merely  a  part  of  them.  If  military  victory 
were  a  simple  function  of  unanimous  cour- 
age, what  wars  would  be  won? 

We  once  thought  of  the  Communist  as  an 
unkempt  type  futilely  debating  in  a  Union 
Square  cafeteria.  It  would  be  an  equally 
serious  mistake  to  accept  the  stereotype  of 
the  steely  eye  and  the  commissar  manner. 
Alger  Hiss  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  prototypes 
of  the  Bolshevik.  Tet  on  the  surface  and  in 
ordinary  discourse,  he  was  a  man  of  some- 
what mincing  step  and  manner  and.  behind 
the  charm,  a  crashing  bore.  Richard  Sorge, 
perhaps  the  most  effective  espionage  agent 
tiuTied  out  by  the  Bed  Army's  Pourth  Bu- 
reau, was  hard  drinking  and  hard  lusting, 
yet  he  plundered  the  secrets  of  the  very 
Nazis  and  Japanese  whose  whisky  he  drank 
and  whose  wives  he  seduced.  The  leaders 
of  the  American  Communist  Party  seem 
fiabby,  even  a  little  fey — yet  the  incidence 
of  combat  decorations  among  them  is  star- 
tlingly  high. 

It  Is  from  this  diversity  that  communism 
fills  Its  table  of  organization.  Each  com- 
rade has  his  rank  and  his  assigned  role.  Each 
comrade  delivers  himself  to  a  military  dis- 
cipline. TTiousands  of  intellectuals,  to  the 
lecture  platform  born,  in  1948  accepted  party 
orders  to  Join  the  campaign  of  Industrial 
concentration,  a  process  of  colonisation  and 
Infiltration  of  the  Nation's  key  plants  and 
factories. 
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"Plant  you  now,  dig  you  later,"  the  Com- 
munist Party  said.  One  man  held  in  re- 
serve until  the  ealilTrated  mommt  can  do 
more  damage  than  a  doeen  rioting  mobs, 
Just  as  a  single  sniper  can  immebillBe  a 
company  of  troops. 

A  strategic  minority  can  achieve  much 
with  little — on  somewhat  the/faune  principle. 
Neither  theory  la  original  Arith  the  Com- 
mimlsts,  nor  Is  it  esclusivwy  theirs.  Walter 
Reuther.  with  less  than  a  Aundred  men.  em- 
ployed the  theory  of  the/strategic  minority 
in  the  1990*8.  With  thlfl[  fulcrum  he  broke 
management  rssistanoe  fo  the  UAW  and 
launched  a  powerful  mass  union. 

Siae,  therefore,  Is  secondary  in  Communist 
organization.  When  the  evolutionary  sit- 
uation comes  alMut,  sergeaWts  become  colo- 
nels as  new  recruits  are  traiyed  by  the  Bol- 
shevik cadres.  Por  those  who^flnd  the  size 
of  today's  Communist  Party  a  cause  for  en- 
couragement, let  it  be  recalled  that  Lenin 
disapproved  of  mass  membership  in  the  pre- 
combat  stages,  and  that  he  develo;>ed  the 
technique  of  the  continuing  purge  to  keep 
the  party  vigorous.  Organization  must  fit 
the  situation,  and  in  the  CPUSA  that  organ- 
ization   is   triangular. 

There  are,  then,  three  Communist  Parties 
In  this  country,  directed  by  parallel  chains 
of  command  from  Moscow,  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy, and  a  highly  mobile  field  headquar- 
ters. These  three  parties  are:  The  so-called 
open  party,  tha  underground  party,  and 
the  reserve  or  sleeper  apparatus.  ( I  have  not 
listed  any  of  the  dozen  apparatuses,  working 
In  t*i¥lsm,  which  carry  out  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's espionage  missions.  These  fall  into 
the  category  of  military  intelligence  and  are 
directed  by  the  Red  army,  the  secret  police, 
the  Comintern,  or  the  torture  brigades  known 
asSmersh.) 

Of  thess  three  partlas,  the  "c^>en  party"  Is 
the  least  important.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
cxpendablos,  the  old  hacks,  the  swing  men 
of  the  front  groups,  the  ahouters  and  de- 
baters. It  has  a  double  mission:  To  draw 
fire  and  to  bring  la  the  recruits.  Its  mem- 
bership is  estimated  at  7,000  to  10,000. 

The  underground  party  is  organized  on 
BakualAlst  lines,  concretized  by  one  B. 
VasslliST  In  1931,  under  the  title  "Organlaa- 
tional  Problems  In  Underground  Revolu- 
tionary Work."  This  Commimist  otitline 
runs  to  five  pages.  It  merits  serious  study. 
Vasslllsvdiraetsd: 

"In  proportion  as  the  legal  apparatus  of 
the  party  is  liquidated,  the  directing  func- 
tions will  inevitably  require  a  regrouping  of 
party  forces  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
party  apparatus.  This  reeonstrtictlon  of  the 
work  will  pass  more  and  more  to  the  illegal 
apparatus.** 

This  has  been  gotng  on,  carefully  and  me- 
thodically, slnee  the  Inception  of  the  cold 
war.  The  undsrgroond  pvty  has  been  split 
up  Into  several  thousand  frsgments,  the 
bsse  being  a  cell  of  no  more  than  10.  but 
usually  8,  members.  Maxlmom  security  is 
maintained  In  ttalscm  between  cell,  section, 
district,  and  national  leaders.  There  is 
frequent  use  of  couriers — telephones  are 
banned — with  the  tims-honored  use  of  "cut- 
outs" to  evade  dlscovsry.  The  party's  finan- 
cial structure  has  been  overhauled  to  make 
the  millions  of  dollars  previously  Invested  in 
legitimate  enterprises  more  easily  available. 
Caches  of  money — one  of  about  half-a- 
mlllion  dollars — are  kept. 

Each  member  ot  the  underground  party 
operates  like  a  soldier  behind  enemy  lines. 
The  more  important  comrades  are  provided 
with  a  false  Identity,  false  social  security 
cards,  and  a  false  driver's  license.  Por  the 
top  eeh^ons,  pcuty  doctors  are  available  to 
change  the  color  of  hair,  shape  of  eyebrows, 
siae  at  nose.  In  Vassillev'h  detailed  instruc- 
tions, it  was  mandatory  "(a)  to  find  a  build- 
ing for  storing  party  archives:  (b)  to  orga- 
nise an  illegal  printing  plant  in  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  print  the  party  organ 


In  case  of  suppression  and  clusfiig  ot  the 
legal  party  papers  and  Journals;  (c)  to  torm 
an  aiqiaratns  for  dlstt  Uniting  inegal  party 
literature;  (d>  to  prepare  a  dcAnlto  gronp 
of  leading  pe^^  activists  to  pass  Into  Il- 
legality; (e)  to  prepare  addresses  and  hooses 
for  illegal  correspondence,  for  secret  sessions 
of  the  leading  party  organs  and  also  for 
housing  the  illegal  party  activists  and  for 
conferences  between  them  and  the  workers 
who  continue  to  be  on  a  legal  footing;  (f ) 
to  prepare  a  minimum  number  of  workers 
who  understand  the  elementary  rtiles  of  the 
technique  of  underground  work." 

Every  one  of  these  organizational  plans 
is  now  operational.  Cmnbat  veterans  In 
the  party  have  been  organized  Into  hard- 
hitting flying  squads  for  use  In  riot  work. 
Bejrond  this,  the  Conununlsts  have  set  up  a 
Red  equivalent  of  the  underground  rail- 
roads which  existed  prior  to  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  The  policy  of  "Industrial 
concentratton**  has  put  more  than  78  percent 
of  the  underground  party^  mobile  effectives 
into  plants  and  factories  when  they  can 
mold  trade-union  policy  now  and  sabotage 
by  slowdowns  and  flash  strikes  in  times  of 
international  crisis.  Today,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully infiltrated  the  largest  local  In  the 
United  Auto  Workers  unkm,  and  have 
begun  the  slow  recapture  ot  other  unions. 
Less  muscular  troops  have  been  carefully 
planted  in  everything  from  parent-teadier 
organizations  to  the  grassroots  ech^ons  of 
legitimate  political  parties— and  this  In- 
cludes the  Republican  Party.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  decade,  spheree  of  inflnenoe  have 
been  reestablished  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  third  grouping  of  Communists  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  the  most  potent.  I 
refer  to  the  "reserve"  or  "sleeper*'  apparatus. 
It  is  made  up  of  people  who  have  never 
Joined  a  Communist  front  or  identified 
themselves  with  a  sacret  party  cell.  Record 
of  the  membership  is  kept  in  Moscow,  and 
an  approach  to  one  ot  them  may  not  be 
made  for  months  or  years.  The  member  of 
the  reserve  remains  on  tap  for  one  great 
assignment  which  exposes  him,  or  for  ths 
small,  subtle  undermining  of  the  will  to 
resist  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  function  of  the  sleeper 
apparatua.  effective  but  beyond  the  reach 
of  counterintelligence.  It  operated  sllMdtly 
during  the  Hiss  case  when — from  the  bars 
of  WaU  Street  clubs  to  the  comfortable 
reaches  of  Park  Avenue — Its  poison  dripped 
down  every  day  and  In  every  way,  nsvsr 
defending  tresaon  but  always  besmirching 
thoas  who  exposed  it.  Editors  and  editorial 
writers  on  great  newspapers,  eommentators. 
artists,  and  entertainers — ^thoss  req;>onslble 
for  the  propaganda  fallout  which  deforms 
the  minds  and  thoughts  ot  people  In  tbess 
terrible  times — are  Included  in  ths  sleeper — 
part  of  the  three-way  drive  to  destroy 
America. 

This  is  ths  paramilitary  organism  which 
threatens  us.  Seizure  ot  power  is  its  ulti- 
mate gocU.  but  not  by  any  £n»ital  attack. 
The  civil  war  to  which  it  Is  directed  has  been 
going  on  for  years;  and.  depute  our  smug 
complacencies,  Its  victories  have  bsen  con- 
siderable and  steady.     Let  me  sniunorate: 

1.  In  the  past  4  years,  antl-Oommunlsta  in 
this  country  have  been  systematlcaUy  dis- 
credited and  destroyed.  With  wise  looks  and 
smart  sayings,  those  with  spedaUaed  knowl- 
edge have  been  driven  out  ot  the  market- 
place of  ideas.  By  innuendo,  they  find  them- 
selves deprived  of  standing  in  the  Int^ec- 
tual  community.  They  are  accused  of  being 
hysterical,  of  seeing  Comsaunlsts  imder  beds, 
of  haring  lost  a  sense  of  proportion.  And  la 
time,  they  are  elbowed  out  at  the  scholarly 
projects,  the  entertalnoaent  flcdd.  the  book- 
stores. Poundattlons,  whlA  coBtrol  so  muck 
of  the  Nation^  IntsBeetnal  life,  shun  thsaa. 

This  is  not  accident.  It  Is  all  i^anaed — 
the  work  of  the  sleeper,  but  nsver  sleeping, 


apparatus — and  in  most  cases  those  who 
carry  out  the  plan  do  not  know  that  they  are 
being  manipulated. 

3.  Oommunlsti  and  pro-Communists  who 
were  painstakingly  forced  out  of  positions  of 
influence  in  the  mass  media  and  the  field  of 
communications  are  returning.  They  are 
back  on  the  networks,  in  Hollywood,  In  the 
publishing  houses.  They  are  strong  enough 
to  keep  the  paperbook  field  relatively  clean 
of  anti-Communist  material.  They  are  back 
In  the  teaching  profession.  Even  convicted 
traitors — like  Alger  Hiss — are  now  being 
renovated  by  such  publications  ss  the  Satur- 
day Review. 

8.  At  every  point  of  vulnerability,  cam- 
paigns are  being  mounted  and  are  meeting 
with  Increasing  success:  Stop  nuclear  test- 
ing, with  or  without  adequate  safeguards; 
recognize  Red  China,  however  it  may  open 
the  way  for  Communist  domination  of  the 
critically  important  oversea  Chinese.  Lower 
barriers  on  trade  with  Iron  Ctuiiain  coun- 
tries, even  if  it  means  stengthenlng  their  war 
potential.  Cini>  the  FBI,  whatever  the  cost 
to  Internal  security.  At>oll^  congressional 
investigation  of  subversion.  Rip  away  all 
forms  of  Government  secrecy,  legitimate  or 
not,  in  the  name  of  press  freedom.  And 
most  of  aU,  let's  not  be  beastly  to  the  Rus- 
sians; turn  the  other  cheek. 

4.  Coincident  with  theee  campaigns,  voices 
iirge  the  superiority  of  the  Soviet  system — 
Its  science.  Its  education,  its  armaments,  even 
its  creaking  productive  capacity.  At  every 
hand  so-called  experts  loudly  deplore  pre- 
sumert  Amfrlcan  inadequacies — till  the  aver- 
age citizen  believes  that  this  Nation  is  hope- 
lessly weak  and  unable  to  withstand  the 
Communist  onslaught.  In  this  context,  Ber- 
trand Russell's  plea  that  we  surrender  begins 
to  make  sense. 

This  U  not  to  imply  that  every  man  who 
raises  his  voloe  in  behalf  of  these  causes  is 
broadcasting  on  a  Moscow  wavelength.  No 
on*  asks  for  a  nation  of  tub  thumpers.  But 
ths  fact  remains  that  the  agitation  over 
issues  which  should  find  unanimity — at  least 
in  principle— -among  the  American  people 
lends  credence  to  those  who  say  we  cannot 
stand  up  to  the  Soviet  subversive  and  psy- 
chological war. 

Irresponsible  and  purely  partisan  attacks 
on  the  President  and  on  the  American  pos- 
t\u-e  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  ths  dvil 
war  as  the  drilling  squads  of  underground 
party  activists.  Those  squads  exist,  trained 
in  the  use  of  hawehsTI  bats,  pidkets,  sticks, 
hatpins,  and  the  rest  of  the  dose-order  drill 
of  riot  duty.  But  tiiej  are  used  seldom — 
Tokyo  Is  one  example,  the  Feeksklll  riots  over 
Paul  Robeson  another.  When  the  order 
comes  to  put  them  Into  the  field,  the  will  to 
resist  has  be«i  crushed,  the  true  battle  is 
over,  and  they  become  tha  end  phase  ot  a 
long  struggle.    The  Bastille  is  already  empty. 

Civil  war  and  the  violent  seizure  of  power 
are  easy  to  understand.  The  will  to  resist  Is 
intangible.  Once  destroyed  It  may  never  be 
recreated.  Not  all  the  nuclear  weapons,  not 
all  the  brilliant  strategic  plans,  not  all  the 
genius  of  production  and  logistics  can  pre- 
vay — (Mice  that  will  is  gone. 

This  is  what  the  Communists  undmtand. 

This  is  what  they  mean  by  dvll  war,  by 
internal  subversion. 

Karl  Marx  once  wrote:  "Neither  a  nation 
nor  a  woman  can  be  forgiven  for  the  un- 
guarded hour  in  which  a  chance  cconer  has 
selaed  the  opportunity  for  an  act  of  rape.** 
Can  there  be  less  forgiveness  for  those  who 
watch  the  rapist  at  work? 


SoviXT  STaaxaoT   ahd  Ftes  Woaij>  DxrcKsa 
(By  Oerhart  Niemeyer,  University  of  Notre 
Dame) 
BASIC  coMMOinsr  aasvicpnoNs 
Tt  Is  often  said  that  the  C<»ununlst  ob- 
jective Is  wortd  eonquest.    This  is  true,  but 
In  a  more  fundamental  sense  than  is  usually 
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tmpUcd.  Comniunlate  «r«  -not  p«ople  mbo 
■Imply  daclded  one  (Uy  to  e(»qucr  tbe 
world,  and  precumAbly  could  Jiut  a*  emsUy 
drop  this  objective  U  It  does  not  attract 
them  any  longer.  What  la  called  the  baale 
Communist  objective  li  part  and  parcel  of 
tbe  entire  world  view  In  which  the  Com- 
munlate  Me  man,  aodety,  and  history. 

Commiinlats  believe  that  the  world,  aa  a 
result  at  Inescapable  social  and  historical 
laws.  U  ambroUed  In  an  all-pervading  and 
Irreconcilable  struggle  between  two  hostile 
"camps":  one  consisting  of  the  forces  of  the 
future  age  of  socialism,  the  other  of  the 
forces  of  the  {vesent  age  of  capitalism.  This 
stniggle,  rooted  In  the  hostility  between  so- 
cial classes,  will  go  on  for  a  protracted  period 
of  unknown  duration,  but  will  siirely  end 
with  the  total  victory  of  the  forces  of  the 
future  over  those  of  the  present.  Of  those 
forces  the  Communists  pretend  to  be  the 
leaders,  and  the  Soviet  Union  the  foremost 
instrument  of  power. 

Commuixlsts  therefore  assume  that  In 
view  of  this  all-pervading  struggle,  men  are 
not  now  united  by  anything  like  common 
truth,  common  morality,  cft  conmion  good. 
Society  Is  essentially  a  battlefield,  the  only 
laws  being  those  of  the  class  struggle.  Thus, 
for  Communists,  struggle  Is  a  condition  Into 
which  they  were  bom  and  which  they  expect 
to  continue  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
Only  a  total  victory  of  the  C3ommu- 
nlst  forces — a  victory  of  which  they  do  not 
have  the  slightest  doubt — can  put  an  end 
to  this  struggle.  As  a  result  of  a  Commu- 
nist total  victory,  mankind  supposedly  woxild 
be  redeemed  from  all  the  ancient  ctirses  of 
human  existence,  particularly  war.  oppres- 
sive power,  and  want.  Communists  believe 
that  their  victory  Is  assured  by  the  laws  of 
history,  and  that  It  Is  the  only  hope  for 
mankind. 

The  so-called  objective  of  world  conquest 
Is  therefore  not  simply  a  chosen  goal  of 
conmiunlsm.  but  the  logic  of  the  entire 
wtvld  situation  as  seen  by  dialectical  ma- 
terialism. Before  Cc^nmunlsts  could  aban- 
don that  goal,  they  would  have  to  give  up 
their  world  view,  a  process  which  Is  rarely 
a  success  in  an  Individual  person  and  well- 
nlgh  Impossible  In  a  society  In  which  that 
world  view  Is  authoritatively  maintained. 

BASIC  PKIMCIPIJB  or  COMICUNIST  STSATXCT 

Communists,  assuming  themselves  to  be 
engaged  in  a  lifelong  struggle  with  a  defi- 
nite and  hopeful  end  in  view,  think  above 
all  in  terms  of  strategy.  The  most  funda- 
mental assumption  of  Conununist  strategy 
Is  that  the  pcuty  is  carrying  on  a  power 
struggle  from  a  position  of  weakness.  The 
farces  of  the  present  age — that  is,  the  forces 
contending  for  capitalist  society — are  sup- 
posedly far  stronger  than  those  of  the  fu- 
ture. Socialist,  age.  This  Is  true  even  when 
and  where  Communists  have  seized  the 
power  of  government.  Communist  strategy 
has  from  the  beginning  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  vastly 
stronger  class  enemy. 

The  main  principles  of  this  strategy  were 
first  conceived  by  Lenin,  fiirther  articulated 
by  Stalin,  and  later  expressed  in  the  most 
consistent  form  by  Uao  Tse  Tung.  Starting 
from  the  concept  of  a  small,  compact,  tightly 
disciplined  party  which  always  would  be  in 
the  minority,  It  operates  along  three  lines: 
(a)  The  power  momentum  of  large  masses 
led  and  manipulated  by  the  Communist 
Party:  (b)  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of 
public  order  among  the  Communists'  ene- 
mies; and  (c)  the  multiplier  effect  of  organ- 
izational key  positions. 

Unlike  the  strategic  concepts  developed  by 
Blanqui  and  Tkachev,  Lenin  always  insisted 
that  Communists  could  not  succeeed  unless 
they  managed  to  move  and  control  large 
masses.  They  count  on  being  able  to  mobi- 
lise a  considerable  part  of  the  masses  under 
Communist  leadership,  although  under  non- 
Communist  slogans  and  appeals  (e.g.,  land 
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THX  nsK  OF  roacx 

Communists  believe  that  the  class  struggle 
ne  ther   be   fought   nor   won   except  by 
In  keeping  with  their  basic  assump- 
tl^t  theirs  is  a  position  of  weakness, 
they    have    used    force    sparingly, 
systematically.     Above   all,   force   is 
used   apart  from  political  persuasion 
or|  anlzatlon.    A  direct  frontal  attack  on 
xjsltions  by  force  is  not  in  the  Com-_ 
concept,  which  is  based  on  the  axiom 
adverse  ratio  of  power.     The  strategy 
3f  loosening,  undermining,  inflltrat- 
enemy's  power  structure,  and  force 
one  among  several  factors  brought  to 
the  loyalties  of  men  to  their  present 
and   their  present  leaders.     As  Mao 
put  It:    "War  cannot  for  a  single 
be  separated  from  politics.    Any  at- 
•   to   belittle   politics,   to   isolate 
politics,  and  to  become  advocates 
Is  everything,'  is  erroneous  and  must 
•    •    •  A  gigantic  national  rev- 
war  as  ours  cannot  succeed  wlth- 
and    thoroughgoing    political 
("The  Protracted  War"). 
principle   has   clearly   guided   Soviet 
The  Soviets  have  seldom  sought  a 
leclslon   mainly   by  force.     In    most 
have  employed  force  for  its  terror 
effect.    Especially  against  other  na- 
Sovlets  have  preferred  to  use  pres- 
which  military  force  provided  mere- 
background.      While    brandishing    a 
;hey  have  nevertheless  played  on  their 
fears,  reason,  and  moral  convictions, 
obtained  something  like  "volun- 
4urrender  based  on  such  motives  as 
to  the  inevitable,  assent  to  the 
invoked  by  Conununlsts,  and  fear  of 
CO  isequences. 

sbpuld  also  be  remembered  that  Corn- 
leaders  acquire  certain  habits  In  the 
school  of  internecine  party  struggles 
which  they  have  to  pass  before  they 
the  top.  In  these  struggles,  force  Is 
used  only  to  cap  a  victory  already 
won  byl  political  means.  First  the  opponent 
is  man4  uvered  onto  the  wrong  side  of  a  politi- 
cal controversy  while  the  ideological  ground 
Is  prepared  on  which  he  can  be  made  to 
stumblf.    By  a  series  (rf  maneuvers,  the  im- 
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presslon  of  an  irreslstlUe  momentum  Is  ore* 
ated.  which  causes  the  weight  of  niuabers  to 
shift  against  him.  An  open  debate  Is  used 
to  force  him  into  an  admission  of  his  error. 
Then,  only  then,  does  force  enter  into  the 
picture.  These  tactics  have  only  superficial- 
ly changed  since  Stalin's  death. 

One  must  assume  that  the  habits  of  these 
methods  condition  Communist  leaders  also 
In  cold  war  operations,  although  in  interna- 
tional relations,  the  disposal  of  an  army-in- 
belng  introduces  an  Instrument  of  force 
which  is  not  available  in  party  conflicts. 
Khrushchev's  perfornuince  just  before  and 
after  the  abortive  sununlt  conference  seemed 
to  be  an  almost  direct  application  of  tactical 
principles  learned  in  fluting  party  rivals. 
He  prepared  the  Ideological  ground,  he 
thought  he  had  Elsenhower  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  controversy,  and  his  only  miscalcu- 
lation was  to  assume  that  the  world  would 
or  could  be  united  in  indignation  against 
American    aggressiveness. 

In  general.  It  would  stand  to  reason  that 
the  Soviets  would  incline  not  to  commit  their 
armed  strength  to  expendlttire  in  a  head- 
on  clash,  but  rather  to  use  it  as  If  It  were 
a  bank  reserve.  In  other  words,  armed  power 
would  for  them  be  more  useful  as  an  un- 
touchable reserve  enabling  them  to  handle 
vastly  more  capital  of  political  p>ower  than 
bayonets  would  yield  if  engaged  directly. 

THE    SraATSOIC    OSJBCTTVX 

The  aim  of  Soviet  strategy  has  been  con- 
ceptually formulated  by  Stalin  through  the 
term  "overwhelmingly  superior  strength." 
This  concept  should  be  taken  quite  literal- 
ly. It  connotes  an  edge  In  -niUtary.  political, 
and  social  power  which  has  overwhelming 
effects  on  those  on  whom  it  is  brought  to 
bear.  Once  "overwhelmingly  superior 
strength  "  is  attained  by  the  Soviet,  they 
would  expect  to  be  able  to  talk  other  coun- 
tries into  submission,  one  by  one.  Their 
methods  In  the  case  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
are  quite  instructive  as  to  how  they  would 
exi>ect  to  accomplish  this.  Stalin  also  de- 
scribed the  strategic  objective  in  terms  of 
converting  the  present  "capitalist  encircle- 
ment" into  "socialist  encirclement,"  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  "overwhelm- 
ingly superior  strength."  Since  Stalin's 
death.  Khrushchev  seems  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "socialist  camp"  Is  no 
longer  "encircled,"  but  is  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  "encircle"  the  capitalist  world. 

CHANGE    IN    STBATXCT 

Prom  1943  to  1953,  the  Soviets  used  a 
strategy  of  territorial  expansion,  pushing 
Into  areas  which  were  Indifferently  held  by 
the  West.  In  response  to  this  strategy,  a 
tremendous  strengthening  of  the  Western 
Powers  of  resistance  occurred.  The  West  re- 
armed rapidly  and  effectively  and  established 
a  series  of  alliances  which  led  to  the  deploy- 
ment of  Armed  Forces  around  the  periph- 
ery of  the  Soviet  orbit.  The  armed  and  or- 
ganized strength  of  the  Western  Powers  now 
constitutes  the  single  most  effective  obstacle 
to  Soviet  policy.  It  is  so  formidable  a  power 
structure  that  the  Soviets,  in  keeping  with 
their  strategic  doctrine,  are  not  likely  to 
contemplate  a  direct  attack  on  It. 

Since  1953,  they  have  therefore  concen- 
trated on  methods  of  indirect  attack  against 
the  Western  Power  position.  These  meth- 
ods follow,  by  and  large,  the  pattern  of  the 
strategy  they  have  used  in  most  situations: 
The  mobilization  of  large  masses,  simulta- 
neously with  the  neutralization  of  other 
masses;  attempts  to  deprive  the  ruling  ele- 
ments in  the  West  of  both  will  and  capacity 
to  govern,  and  the  ruled  elements  of  the  will 
to  abide  by  established  leadership;  endeavors 
to  occupy  organizational  key  positions. 

The  appeal  to  masses  of  people  has  been 
made  chiefly  under  the  slogans  of  peace  and 
disarmament,  which  proved  quite  suitable 
for  this  operation  In  the  Russian  revolution 
in    1917.      National    independence   and    eco- 
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nomic  dev^opment  are  other  ites  appeals. 
The  fear  of  atonie  destrvetlon  has  been  tlie 
main  dertee  by  wklek  the  Soviets  hanra 
sought,  with  oonsklsrsUe  ■urcsss.  to  pro- 
mote neutralism,  that  Is,  to  move  both 
masses  of  people  and  national  governments 
to  Indifference  in  the  stniggle. 

The  will  and  capacity  of  the  governing  ele- 
ments of  the  West  has  been  attacked  mostly 
through  civil  wars,  as,  e.g..  in  Oreece,  Iran, 
China,  the  Fhilipplnea.  ICalaya.  Vletiuon, 
Algeria,  etc  It  would  stand  to  reason  that 
the  recant  riots  in  Korea,  Turkey,  and  Japan 
are  another  phase  of  the  same  pattern.  An- 
other form  of  attack  against  the  opacity  to 
rule  Is  the  fomentatioa  of  intematioiud  ten- 
sions and  quarreU  in  which  the  Western  will- 
to-power  is  challenged,  as,  e.g^  In  the  Near 
East  and  Latin  America.  Kaeh  of  these  at- 
tacks aims,  in  a  different  sense,  at  the  wills 
of  both  ruling  and  ruled  elements,  with  the 
objective  of  producing  a  process  of  disinte- 
gration reecmbUng  what  the  Conununlsts 
call  a  "revolutionary  situation." 

The  occupattoa  of  key  positions  has  been 
the  least  successful  part  of  Soviet  strategy. 
The  Soviet  plan  for  tlie  reiuiiflcation  of  Ger- 
many by  meana  of  a  mm  mission  composed  of 
Kast  and  West  Oennan  Oovemment  repre- 
sentatives ie  obviously  designed  to  deliver 
key  positions  in  a  unified  Germany  into  Com- 
munist hands,  8o  have  been  their  attempts 
to  obtain  recognition  for  Communist  Chiiut 
and  Communist  Oermany.  Communist  in- 
filtratloa  In  front  organizations  as  well  as 
govemmenta  la.  of  course,  an  old  method. 

XHOIBZCr    STTACX    OW    WKSTEBM     MnrTABT 


The  aimed  atight  of  the  free  world  Is  not 
any  more  of  an  obstacle  for  the  Soviets  than 
was  the  czarlst  army  in  1917.  Insofar  as  It 
la  streagth  la  beinc.  to  be  potentially  used, 
it  commands  utter  reapect,  a  respect  which 
no  Communist  is  ever  likely  to  set  aside. 
But  Communist  strategy  Is  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  existing  armed  strength,  and, 
by  political  means,  to  disintegrate  Its  very 
existence. 

The  Indirect  attack  on  Western  armed 
strength  would  be  successful  if  the  Soviet 
Union  could  get  the  key  nations  In  the  West- 
ern alliance  system  Into  one  of  several  moods 
that  would  deprive  them  of  the  will  to  con- 
tenxplate  the  use  of  their  arms.  While  those 
moods  would,  naturally,  vary  with  the  clr- 
cumstancea.  they  might  resemble  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a>  The  concrete  Issue  at  hand  is  not 
worth  fighting  over. 

(See  lYanoe.  1940:  "Why  fight  for  Oan- 
«lg?") 

(b>  In  an  atomic  age.  the  use  of  anaed 
force  is  Inuaoral. 

(e)  The  enemy  is  too  strong:  we  cannot 
Win. 

(d)  rtghting  IB  useieaB;  even  if  we  win,  the 
enemy  will  prevail  in  the  long  nin. 

(c)  We  dare  not  fight,  beeanee  we  have 
not  the  right  to  impoee  oar  aodety  on  others. 

(f>  The  other  side  represents  the  up-and- 
oominv  forae  in  history  while  we.  histori- 
cally speaking,  are  h«Te-beens. 

Onoe  any  one.  or  a  combination  of  such 
moods  would  prevafl  In  the  governing  ctrdes 
of  the  key  nations,  the  Soviets  could  turn  to 
the  task  of  detaching  one  or  several  of  the 
minor  sllles.  They  would  seek  to  promote 
any  one  of  the  following  impressions: 

(a)  In  a  showdown,  the  United  States  will 
rot  come  to  your  heip.  except  when  It  is  too 
late. 

(b)  The  Western  alliance  system  has  al- 
ready begun  to  dissolve,  sauve  qui  peut. 

( c )  Allies  are  subject  to  atomic  extinction. 
while  neutral  natioBs  will  be  safe  in  case  of 
war. 

If  such  rooode  should  remit  In  the  break- 
ing away  oi  a  nnmber  of  wakoet  alMae.  the 
resulting  eCeet  of  growing  leatatloa  ooedd 


again  be  used  t»  proBWte  tIeepeaUig  gloom  In 
the  key  Batloiis  and  ttua  to  paralyas  their 
will  to  consider  their  own  arwiamente  as 
something  of  potential  WM. 

Another  tammoA  ct  ladlreet  aXU^k  on  free 
warltf  araatt  strei^th  la  to  eraata  the  tm- 
presston  that  the  entire  eonfilet  is  over,  in 
one  way  or  another.     With  the  cause  re- 

ments  in  aa  age  of  atomir  weaiwais  is  then 
likely  to  be  rrmrnlOmA  a  UabW^  rather  than 
an  asset.  Disareiaeiiil  would  beuuM>M  the 
preferred  policy  and  might  he  ao  eagady 
sought  that  unilateral  disarmament  and  dle- 
engagenaent  mlghft  appear  to  aoau 
ments  the  supreme  oooBsel  at  wtsrtnm, 
The  impreaston  that  the  oonfltet  Ie 
oould  be  promoted  in  one  of  several  waya: 

(a)  The  free  world  might  possibly  be  per- 
suaded that  the  rhangtwg  balance  of  ptmer 
has  at  oaa  moment  deftaltely  tipped  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  camp.  Bach  an  impreaaion 
could  be  promoted  by  meaoa  of  spectacxilar 
feats  of  military  weaponry,  as  well  m  by  eco- 
nomic statistics  coupled  with  displays  of  al- 
leged productive  power. 

(b)  The  free  world  ml^t  be  convinced 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  af  the 
world's  population  has  definitely  embraced 
the  Soviet  order,  so  that  the  oomplete  com- 
m.unlsatton  of  the  world  Is  only  a  matter  of 
time. 

( c)  The  impression  that  the  conflict  is  over 
could  also  be  created  If  the  United  States 
(or  one  or  several  of  Uie  other  key  nations 
in  the  free  world)  should,  by  establishing 
an  understanding  of  friendship  and  agree- 
ment with  the  Kremlin,  stgnlfy-  to  the  world 
that  the  days  of  reatstanre  to  the  Soviets 
are  past. 

mSOLOCICAL    LEVCBS 

In  an  these  strategies,  the  Soviets  make 
use  of  a  number  of  Ideological  levers  with 
which  they  hope  to  pry  loose  the  power 
structore  of  the  free  world.  These  levers 
can  best  be  IdmtUled  in  terms  of  the  con- 
cepts to  which  they  are  attached: 

(a)  Peaceful  coexistence,  as  formulated 
by  Khrushchev  at  the  XZ  Vmrtf  Congress. 
This  includes  the  ostentatious  abandonment 
of  the  Inevitability  of  war  conc^t,  the  doc- 
trine of  peaceftil  competition,  the  prospect 
of  the  peaceful  victory  of  soclaUsm. 

(b)  Imperialism,  or  the  wfckednese  of  the 
power  of  the  West.  The  rule  of  the  West 
represents  suppoeedly  exploitation,  greed, 
selfishness,  oppression,  and  war. 

(c)  Socialism  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 
The  momentum  of  history  moves  against  the 
Western  World  and  favors  both  soclaltam  and 
the  colonial  peoples. 

(d)  The  greater  efllclency  of  the  Socialist 
system.  Soviet  Russia  allegedly  has  made 
greater  aefalevementa  than  any  eapttaTlst 
country,  as  attested  by  Its  supposedly  hi|^er 
rate  of  economic  giuath  and  more  advanced 
military  weapona. 

(e)  Disarmament,  aa  the  key  to  enduring 
peace.  Permanent  peace  between  nations  is 
possible  and  dqtends  only  on  a  universal  dls- 
armament  pact. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  influence  and  ma- 
nipulate warM  events  with  the  help  of  these 
Mecrioglcal  levers,  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  to 
create,  through  its  foreign  ptrildes,  repeated 
sitnations  whidi  favor  the  apiMeatlOB  of 
Ideological  leverage.  The  method  can  beet 
be  characterized  as  push-and-puU,  a  v4(4«tt 
rocking  movement  ftom  peace  to  war.  ten- 
sion to  rdaaatlon.  aecuaatlon  to  conciliation, 
with  the  intent  of  loosening  the  fabric  of 
the  Western  order  on  which  the  armed 
atreacth  of  the  West  dependa. 

This  U  achieved  by  repeated  latematimial 
crtaee.  aone  td  wbktti  Is  an  end  la  Itesif 
The  enses.  which  ml^t  of  eomtae  yMA  some 
klzal  of  wlsdfaa  gain  for  the  Bovteta.  have 
the  mai&  puipoea  of  rtiaktag  the  eonfldenee 
of  the  Wtat  in  ttaelf ,  rtiwfwilnr  Its  senae  at 


guilt,  increasing  Its  fear  of  war.  and  quicken- 
ing Its  desire  of  final  agreement  with  the 
Soviets.  Baah  crlets  wonld  be  foUowad  by 
oCers  of  settkinsnt,  avrsonsBt.  and  reiaxa>- 
tlren  at  taasfcaa.  Thm  ohjeUHea,  which  in 
each  caae  (ineludln«  Berlla)  are  tactical 
rather  than  strategic,  eould  be  any  of  the 
followlag: 

(a)  To  maneuver  ttaa  Wast  into  repeated 
iftoatlosis  whsre  it  becemea  persuaded  that 
tt  is  defendhig  an  anjoetUtetate  eaase  (e«., 
BsrUn  lookad  upon  aa  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion). 

(b)  To  tnrrssat,  for  a  period,  and  over 
some  concrete  issue,  the  fear  of  total  atomic 
war,  and  to  put  govetumanta  under  the 
strain  of  having  to  face  the  ulthaate  deci- 
sion. The  rcpetitlan  of  such  moments 
oould  lead  to  nervous  exhaustloa. 

(e)  Tb  repeat  the  baale  moral  charges  of 
•nrnpcriaUaaa."  "mUitwlMi,"  "warmonger^ 
Ing."  "WaU  Street  wha  pulling."  "exploita- 
tkm."  and  "eotemlaUsm"  against  the  West. 

(d)  To  ^mpUj  puhUcly  the  Soviet  "will 
to  peace,"  to  Insist  on  the  practicality  of 

(e)  TO  move  the  Wtet  nmrw  to  an  over- 
aU  settlsnont  with  tha  UJBjBJL.  inqdying 
"peacefnl  acceptance"  «f  tiie  Soviet  empire 
and  Its  interests. 

The  strategy  of  SovlM  foreign  policy  con- 
sists in  the  plan  to  bring  about,  by  a  series 
of  sodi  tactleal  engagcmenta.  the  gradual 
aeM-rtumfihlllBBtinti  of  the  aatl-CoBMnnntat 
Uoc. 


OF 
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At  this  point,  only  a  few  scattered  con- 
clusions will  be  drawn  ttam.  the  above  analy- 
sis of  Soviet  strategy. 

One  conclusion  Is  obviously  that  Western 
military  policy  should  not  be  designed  In 
purely  military  terms.  Olven  the  strategic 
outlook  of  the  two  main  antagonists,  an  al- 
out  atomic  war  is  not  likely.  Defense  ar- 
rangements are  rather  lUtrty  to  have  con- 
siderable signtficanee  tn  the  context  of  politi- 
cal warfare.  A  good  ease  can  be  made  for 
the  thesis  ttiat  the  pattern  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary poHey  has  been  designed  as  much  for 
maximtim  political  rather  than  purely  mili- 
tary cAeet.  We  could  not.  at  eourse,  imitate 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this,  since  our  political 
objectives  are  quite  dtferent  from  thoee  of 
the  Kremlin.  But  we  woidd  do  well  to  real- 
ize that  a  most  important,  if  not  at  present 
the  most  important,  utility  of  our  military 
preparatloBs  is  their  effect  In  eoinrterlng  the 
enemy^  Indtreet  (potttleal)  attack  against 
the  political  fonndatlODs  of  oar  defensive 
strez^gth.  In  other  words,  we  have  to  leam 
something  that  is  quite  alien  to  our  way  of 
oondoctlng  our  national  affairs:  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  a  special  kind  of  limited  war. 
the  cold  Var. 

Defensive  ecdd  war  strategies  Include  plans 
to  keep  oiv  military  capability  from  falling 
toetow  the  balance  point,  to  guard  and  main- 
tahi  our  fighting  win,  and  to  cultivate  the 
sotldartty  of  the  ftee  world  aniance  sys- 
tem. 

Offensive  odd  war  strategies  would  aim 
at  a  reduction  of  Soviet  power,  at  the  re- 
euperattoB  at  territories  and  peofries  which 
have  fallen  under  Communist  rule,  and 
evsBtuaUy,  at  the  ousting  of  eommunisaa 
from  an  centers  of  public  power. 

As  we  guard  our  mlHtary  capabiUty  from 
falling  below  par.  we  riKmld  remember  that 
political  reputation  for  superior  power  la, 
both  tn  Soviet  eyes  and  in  the  logic  of  cold 
war  operaCioDs,  more  important  than  the 
actual  test  of  capabilities  in  open  warfare. 
It  would  therefore  seem  hl^ly  advisable  not 
to  underestimate  the  effect  of  spectacular 
achlevanmts  suited  to  keq>  up  the  world's 
respect  for  our  technological  prowese. 

As  this  wouM  surely  Imply  a  ccmtinued 
arms  race,  a  word  may  ha  In  crdo'  about  the 
contribution  of  arms  races  to  the  outbreak 
at  wara     b  both  Warld  Wars,  arms  races 
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pUfad  *n  Important  rote  In  tbe  timing  at 
bostllltles.  Sifl^alfleantly,  in  both  caaM  the 
amuunanU  at  the  two  aldaa  were  not  bal- 
anoed  when  boetlUUea  broke  out.  One  side 
gtlll  bad  a  oonaklcrable  advantage,  with  the 
prospect  that  the  balance  would  be  reatored 
3  or  3  yean  later.  The  fact  that  both  of  theae 
ware  broke  out  before  the  balance  was 
achieved  niggeets  the  poealblllty  that  they 
would  have  been  av<Hded  bad  a  balance  of 
armed  strength  been  maintained.  At  any 
rate,  neither  war  supplies  evidence  that  a 
continued,  even  though  actively  competitive 
balance  in  armaments  must  Inue  in  open 
hostUltlea. 

A  far  more  dllDcult  task  is  the  guarding 
of  our  defensive  will  against  deterioration. 
Under  the  present  condltioiu  of  public  opin- 
ion, it  would  seem  a  rather  hopeless  task 
to  try  to  get  ourselves  into  a  mood  where 
we  will  bravely  face  atomic  destruction  in 
order  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  public  has  been  too  deeply 
saturated  with  the  fear  of  indescribable  hor- 
rors which  the  use  of  atomic  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  would  bring  about.  Hence 
our  continued  lighting  will  depends  decisive- 
ly on  the  development  of  both  clean  and  tac- 
tical atomic  weapons.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  desirability  of  "limited  wars"  which 
should  prompt  vu  to  develop  such  weapons 
with  utmost  speed,  but  rather  the  need  to 
regain  our  own  willingness  to  use  modem 
weaponry  at  all.  The  destructive  power  of 
fission  and  fusion  exists  in  our  age.  The 
problem  is  to  get  it  under  our  control.  In- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  master  our  will. 

Apart  from  this,  our  defensive  will  must 
be  guarded  by  a  continued  effort  to  recog- 
nize the  Soviet  threat  for  what  it  is,  and  to 
beware  of  all  temptations  to  enter  into  a 
suiomlt  agreement  that  would  in  fact 
amount  to  a  "peaceful  acceptance"  of  the 
Soviet  &nplre. 

In  maintaining  the  solidarity  of  the  al- 
liance system,  the  deployment  of  o\ir  troops 
Is  of  decisive  Importance.  Our  presence  has 
a  deep  psychological  effect.  After  all,  na- 
tions closer  to  Russia  than  we  continue  to 
be  our  allies  mainly  on  the  strength  of  their 
confidence  that  we  will  fight  at  their  side 
from  the  first  day,  and  on  the  spot  where 
they  may  be  attacked. 

Our  willingness  to  risk  a  fight  may  need 
periodical  demonstrations.  The  action  in 
Lebanon  was  such  a  demonstration,  and  had 
a  powerful  effect.  Reversely,  oAir  inaction 
in  the  case  of  Hungary  has  done  us  much 
harm.  What  was  required  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  military  Intervention,  but  some- 
thing other  than  the  hands-off  attitude  we 
then  adopted,  because  an  important  part  of 
the  allies  on  whom  we  can  and  must  count 
Is  found  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  where  the 
captive  peoples  act  as  a  deterrent  that  may 
well  match  the  atomic  bomb  in  effectiveness. 

Offensive  cold  war  strategies  can  and 
should  not  be  discussed  In  a  public  docu- 
ment. It  may,  however,  be  said  that  some 
public  preparations  must  be  made  before  we 
can  think  of  engaging  in  offensive  cold  war 
strategies.  First  among  theee  is  a  reversal 
of  the  public  sense  of  historical  moment\un. 

The  Octnmunlst  view  of  history  has  been 
allowed  a  virtual  monopoly  in  the  modem 
world.  According  to  that  view,  we  repre- 
sent the  (already  half  dead)  past  and  the 
Communists,  together  with  the  colonial  peo- 
ples, the  budding  and  hopeful  future.  We 
must  restore  to  the  Western  World  a  sense  of 
historic  reality.  To  this  end,  we  must  place 
the  Soviet  power  Itself  Into  the  perspective 
of  history  and  begin  publicly  to  envisage  a 
world  that  has  been  delivered  from  the  Soviet 
threat.  We  must  begin  to  speak  of  a  future 
beyond  communism,  of  things  as  they  would 
be  when  Communists  have  been  toppled 
from  their  dictatorial  seats  of  power,  of  the 
development  of  their  social  and  political 
legacy  toward  Justice  and  freedom.    We  must 
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ziust  also  publicly  develop  a  concept 
genuine  peace.    We  seem  to  have  left  this 
the  Soviets  as  their  emelxisive  pos- 
At  any  rate,  we  have  not  spelled  out, 
precise  terms,  under  what  kind  of 
peace  eould  be  reatored.    We  no 
specify    certain    political    terms    in 
Europe  as  prerequisites   of  an  ac- 
order.    We  also  should,  for  our  own 
a  list  of  priorities  of  things  we 
like  to  accomplish  internationiUly,  as 
opportt  nltlea  offer  themsrives.     Such  a  list 
4egln  with  items  like  "free  access  to 
and  culminate  in  items  like  "non- 
governments   in    all     satellite 
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publicly  counter  the  impression 
been  created  by  a  barrage  of  false 
Soviet  economic  statistics. 
Union  has  not  aooHnpllshed 
that  can  compare  with  the  accom- 
plishments of  Western  nations,  both  in  the 
past  aid  the  present.  Their  claim  to  ef- 
llcienc}  as  a  social  and  economic  system  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand. 

Our  chances  of  winning  a  limited  war 
fought  by  political  strategies  and  tactics  are 
excellei  t.  But,  first,  we  must  develop  the 
will  to  irln  this  war.  At  present  we  have  at 
best  a  will  to  survive. 
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Mr. 


as  part  of  the  Task  Force  Stud- 
i  Unerican  Strategy  and  Strength.  I 
the  Congressional  Record,  study 
ko.  21 :  "An  Examination  of  Par- 
tlsanstiip  and  Bipartisanship  in  Nation- 
Matters,"  by  a  symposium  of 
scientists : 


Security 


An   EziMiNATiON    or  Paktisanship  and   Bi- 
PAXTi^NSHip  m  National  Skcttutt   Mat- 


(By  a  symposium  of  political  scientists:  Pro- 
fessoiB  James  Atkinson,  Karl  Cerny,  Wil- 
liam T.  Elliott,  Ivan  Hlnderaker,  Karl 
Lamt,  Stanley  Parry,  Howard  Penniman, 
and  E  obert  Loevy  (secretary) ) 

The  ;  roblem  of  opposition  criticism  tempt- 
ing the  Russians  into  thinking  we  are  not 
adequalely  defended  and  ready  to  fight — 
what  m  Ight  be  called  the  criticism  deterrent 
crisis — :s  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  ]  taper  Is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Part  [  was  jH-epared  by  Robert  Loevy  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  acted  as 
secretai  f  for  the  symposium. 

Part  I  represents  the  ideas  which  flowed 
out  of  he  discussions  and  ccHnments,  l>ased 
on  Part  [I. 

pabt  I 

Inter^ntlnental  bcailstic  missiles  that  fiy 

around  the  world  in  30  minutes  have 

as  obsolete  as  the  cross  bow  the 

pastime  of  indulging  in  great  in- 

dlsagreements.    Gone  forever  are  the 

<^ys  when  the  protective  expanses  of 

oceans  assured  the  United  States 

Pleasure  of  leeway  for  internal  blcker- 

Ui  irestrained  freedom  of  criticism  and 

pi  illtlcal  luxuries  which  could  be  toler- 


ated during  the  isolationist  period  today 
must  be  reevaluated  to  make  sure  they  are 
not  endangering  national  security. 

The  peychological  deterrent 

Irreeponsible  opposition  criticism  which 
casts  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  our  military 
deterrent  is  one  political  luxury  which  could 
lead  to  national  disaster.  The  philosophy  of 
deterrence  Is  based  on  two  principles.  The 
first  is  that  the  United  States  must  have 
the  military  capability  to  destroy  the  great 
majority  of  Russian  military  targets  and  in- 
dustrial centers  should  the  Soviet  Union  be 
foolish  enough  to  start  a  third  world  war. 
The  second  principle  is  to  make  s\ire  Russia 
knows  we  have  this  deterrent  capability  and 
that  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  use  it.  This 
second  principle  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  peychological  nature  of  the  deterrent  or, 
more  simply,  the  psychological  deterrent. 

In  addition  to  convincing  the  Kremlin  that 
attacking  the  United  States  would  be  na- 
tional suicide,  the  psychological  deterrent 
serves  the  function  of  convincing  our  allies 
In  Western  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Asia 
that  we  are  able  to  defend  them  from  Com- 
munist aggression.  If  these  allies  should 
ever  come  to  doubt  oiu-  ability  In  this  sphere, 
our  vast  system  of  collective  security  alli- 
ances, such  as  NATO  and  SSATO.  would  be 
In  serious  danger  of  disintegrating,  thereby 
leaving  the  United  States  to  face  Russia 
alone. 

The  psychological  deterrent  must  also  be 
maintained  so  that  the  unoonunitted  nations 
of  the  world  do  not  begin  thinking  Russia  Is 
going  to  be  the  eventual  victor  in  the  cold 
war.  Such  an  Illusion  of  UJS.  weakness  might 
tempt  these  nations  "to  Jump  on  the  band 
wagon"  and  prematurely  Join  the  Communist 
bloc. 

P<ist  failures  of  the  psychological  deterrent 

History  abounds  with  examples  of  nations 
who  failed  to  maintain  the  peychological  side 
of  their  deterrent  and  as  a  result  found 
themselves  in  the  middle  of  a  shooting  war. 
In  1914,  when  a  crisis  developed  between 
Austro- Hungary  and  Serbia,  Russia  failed  to 
make  crystal  clear  Its  intention  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  Serbia.  This  failure  of  Russia's 
psychological  deterrent  led  Austro-Hungary 
to  expect  that  Russia  wo\ild  back  down  if 
Austro-Hungarlan  troops  were  rushed  into 
the  crisis  area.  But  Russia  did  not  back 
down,  and  the  way  to  World  War  I  was  paved 
through  a  needless  miscalculation. 

The  successful  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  In  1941  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  United  States  had  let  Japan  know  of  the 
advanced  state  of  her  air-defense  radar. 
Japanese  admirals  stated  after  the  war  they 
would  never  have  struck  at  Pearl  Harbor  if 
they  had  known  detection  would  be  so  easy. 
It  Is  one  of  the  grim  ironies  of  American 
history  that  our  radar  picked  up  the  incom- 
ing swarms  of  Japanese  dive  bomliers  but  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  It. 

The  Korean  war  was  another  conflict 
which  the  United  States  could  have  avoided 
if  full  use  had  been  made  of  the  psycholog- 
ical deterrent.  In  outlining  in  1960  the 
perimeter  which  America  would  defend  in 
the  Par  East,  Dean  Acheson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  made  the  mistake  of  excluding 
Korea.  The  Communists  calculated  from 
this  that  the  United  States  would  not  in- 
tervene if  they  attacked  South  Korea.  The 
end  result  was  100,000  American  casualties 
and  billions  of  American  dollars  spent  to 
rectify  an  unnecessary  Soviet  miscalculation. 

Damaging  effects  of  criticism 
These  historical  examples  Illustrate  clearly 
that  It  does  no  good  to  have  deterrent  ca- 
pability If  you  do  not  also  take  concrete 
steps  to  see  that  the  enemy  knows  you  have 
this  capability.  A  serious  problem  arises 
here  for  democracy  in  terms  of  freedom  of 
criticism.  When  the  party-out-of-power 
criticizes  administration  defense  policy   in 
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order  to  agitate  public  opinion,  it  gives  the 
impreasion  that  our  defense  capal^llty  is 
not  adequate.  Such  critlcUm.  especially 
when  it  is  unwarranted  or  untrue,  haa  the 
effect  of  damaging  our  psychological  deter- 
rent and  tempting  the  Russians  to  begin  a 
nuclear  war. 

Opposition  criticism  is  particularly  de- 
structive when  it  attacks  the  administration 
defense  program  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
pointing  out  shortcomings  in  one  fleld  with- 
out pointing  out  our  advantages  in  other 
fields  which  compensate  for  these  short- 
comings. Thus  critics  dwell  on  the  small 
siie  of  our  ground  foroes,  creating  an  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  would  come 
out  second  beat  in  a  limited  war  on  the 
groiind.  What  they  fail  to  note  Is  that  the 
superior  mobility  of  our  war  machine — in 
terms  of  landing  craft,  troop  planes,  and 
helicopters — is  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
relatively  small  number  of  actual  combat 
soldiers.  Also  the  troops  of  our  Western 
European  and  Asian  allies  should  be  added 
to  ours  when  making  any  comparison  with 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  the  defense  debate  in  the  spring  of 
1900.  opposition  critics  way  overemphasized 
a  leaked  statement  repeated  by  newspaper 
coliunnlst  Joseph  AIsop  that  "160  Russian 
ICBMs  could  wipe  out  every  American  mis- 
sile base  and  SAC  base,  thus  destroying  the 
U.S.  deterrent."  The  article  failed  to  add, 
however,  that  even  if  the  Soviets  had  such 
capability,  they  would  still  have  to  take  care 
of  nuclear  bombers  launched  from  aircraft 
carriers  and  nuclear  missiles  iauncheti  from 
soon-to-be-operatlonal  Polaris  submarines. 

The  problem  of  unity 

The  destructive  nature  of  irresponsible 
oppoaitlon  criticism  is  not  limited  to  the 
military  fleld.  It  also  can  destroy  the  na- 
tional imity  and  firmness  which  the  United 
States  needs  to  maintain  on  the  diplomatic 
front.  Russia  would  never  attack  a  United 
States  whose  people,  politicians,  and  allies 
were  firmly  united.  But  the  Soviets  would 
be  sorely  tempted  to  attack  if  the  United 
States  erroneously  gave  the  Impreeelon  that 
her  pe(q}le  are  disunited,  vacillating,  and 
would  be  undecided  on  Just  how  to  meet 
such  an  attack.  Here  again  recent  history 
provides  several  examples  of  when  American 
strength  and  unity  were  questioned  at 
exactly  the  wrong  time. 

On  election  eve  in  1956  the  Suez  crisis  in 
the  Middle  East  demanded  national  vuiity  at 
home  as  well  as  firm  diplomacy  abroad.  At 
that  time  Adlal  Stevenson  launched  a  vio- 
lent attack  on  the  Elsenhower  program  and 
called  for  a  return  to  the  policies  of  the 
previous  admlnlatration.  Mr.  Stevenson 
charged  that  Elsenhower-DuUee  policies  had 
oollapsed.  He  charged  that  the  West  was 
divided  and  predicted  that  the  President,  if 
he  won.  would  not  live  through  his  next 
term.  Naturally,  this  caused  alarm  in  Eu- 
Tope  and  hindered  luilty  within  the  Western 
Alliance. 

About  a  year  ago  Dean  Acheson  was  the 
principal  authcv  of  a  pamphlet  which 
painted  a  picture  of  disxuiity  within  the  free 
world  and  claimed  that  our  position  in  the 
world  and  our  alliances  were  dissolving  "as 
Just  a  hundred  years  sgo  men  watched  the 
Union  dissolve."  The  release  of  this  pam- 
phlet was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  week 
that  the  NATO  ministers  were  meeting  in 
Washington  to  reafllrm  unity  and  solidarity. 
The  Berlin  crisis  had  begun,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  our  diplomacy  to  preeent  Khru- 
shchev with  the  picture  of  a  \mited  NATO. 
And  yet  Acheson  turned  his  efforts  to  prop- 
agandize the  line  of  disunity. 

This  statement  by  Acheson  was  described 
by  the  Washington  Star  as  "a  massive  exer- 
cise in  irresponsible  nonsense"  and  Ivought 
the  following  comment  from  Mr.  Arthtir 
Krock  of  the  New  Tork  Times: 


"lUnee  the  council  Ineludas  former  Pnai- 
dent  Truman.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  and  a  few 
Democratic  Governors  and  Senators,  tbla  Ut- 
ter attack  on  the  administration's  foreign 
policy  that  it  authorised,  for  publication  in 
the  week  the  Ministers  were  gathering,  might 
have  had  that  deplorable  consequence  in  the 
midst  of  the  BerUn  crisU.  •  •  •  Tet  not 
only  wa«  it  authorized  for  release,  and  at  this 
time,  by  the  distinguished  council.  It  is  the 
product,  specifically,  of  the  group  which  is 
the  voice  of  the  council  in  fcvelgn  policy 
matters,  and  the  editor  and  principal  author 
of  this  group's  pamphlets  is  Dean  O.  Ache- 
son, former  Secretary  ot  State." 

The  problem  of  leaks 
Not  only  does  overzealoiu  criticism  give 
our  enemies  erroneous  estimates  of  our 
strength  and  wreck  Western  unity,  but  It 
sometimes  results  in  critical  security  infor- 
mation being  leaked  to  Russian  intelligence. 
The  beet  example  of  an  improvident  leak 
by  a  Congressman  occ\irred  during  World 
War  n.  Through  the  incredible  good  for- 
tune of  breaking  the  Japanese  naval  code, 
the  U.S.  oomnumders  were  able  to  read  every 
order  transmitted  tram  Tokyo.  Ilils  ad- 
vance information  had  much  to  do  with  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  United  States'  great 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  Midway.  But  some 
incautious  member  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee or  its  staff  leaked  the  information  to 
a  reporter,  and  30  minutes  after  the  next 
edition  of  his  newspaper  hit  the  atreet  J^ian 
changed  her  naval  code  and  all  further  ad- 
vantage was  lost. 

Leaks  force  out  more  information 

After  the  Irresponsible  opposition  has 
spilled  the  beans  and  leaked  security  infor- 
mation to  the  public  and  the  enemy,  the 
administration  is  forced  to  move  in  and  clean 
up  the  mess.  In  doing  so  it  often  has  to  re- 
lease more  security  information  or  clarify 
that  which  was  previously  leaked.  This  is 
done  so  the  adminUtration  can  set  the  record 
straight  and  adequately  defend  itself.  In 
the  process  Russian  intelligence  agents  pick 
up  much  useful  .^ufonnation  they  might 
otherwise  not  have  obtained. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  spring 
of  1960  when  the  administration  was  imder 
attack  for  having  too  few  ICBM'8  in  rela- 
tion to  Russia.  To  defend  itself,  the  Defense 
Department  was  forced  to  release  classlfled 
information  gained  by  our  intelligence 
agents  concerning  the  current  state  of  Soviet 
rocket  forces.  This  information  revealed 
that  the  Russians  were  burying  their  missiles 
in  well-protected  underground  laimchlng 
r>ads  instead  of  leaving  them  in  a  vulnerable 
position  on  surface  launching  pads.  As  a 
result  of  this  expensive  burying.  Biissla  had 
fewer  missiles  than  the  opposition  had  ir- 
responsibly claimed.  In  the  process  of  reveal- 
ing this,  however,  the  administration  liad  to 
reveal  secret  information  that  should  best 
have  remained  classified. 

Opposition  criticism  often  puts  the  ad- 
ministration In  a  seemingly  bad  position 
because  patriotic  public  officials  refuse  to 
release  critical  security  infonnation  in  order 
to  defend  their  policies.  Certainly  no 
American  administrator  would  want  to  give 
away  key  national  defense  secrets  simply  to 
maintain  himself  politically.  The  bind  Is 
particularly  hard  on  the  party  in  power  be- 
cause In  many  cases  you  have  to  know  what 
the  security  Information  is  in  order  to 
understand  why  it  was  classified. 

TTie  U-2  affair 
The  recent  capture  oi  one  of  our  U-S  in- 
telligence planes  by  the  Russians  Illustrates 
this  point.  Diu-ing  the  defense  drtwte  in  the 
spring  of  1960,  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion could  have  defended  Its  military 
policies  very  adequately  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation gathered  by  the  U-3  In  its  high 
level  flights  over  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do 
so,  however,  would  have  exposed  to  the  Rus- 


sians and  to  the  world  an  aerial  surveillance 
program  about  which  we  had  to  maintain 
rigid  secrecy.  The  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion thus  had  to  take  It  on  the  chin  from 
its  critics,  unable  to  defend  itself  without 
endangering  the  entire  UB.  intelligence  ef- 
fort. 

Problem  baaed  in  U.S.  polities 

Any  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
irresponsible  criticism  and  the  psyehologieal 
deterrent  runs  into  trouble  because  free- 
dom of  speech  and  freedom  of  criticism  are 
at  the  very  backbone  of  the  American  gov- 
ernmental system.  The  way  we  get  things 
done  in  this  country  is  to  use  free  discussion 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  and  thus  prodiice 
a  popular  mandate  on  a  particular 
governmental  action.  American  politics — 
and  this  Includes  the  Presidency,  the  Con- 
gress, and  State  and  local  government — has 
been  rightfully  descrilied  as  a  "gab  shop." 
"nils  dependence  on  the  revelation  of  infor- 
mation is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  the 
American  political  system.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  the  single  greatest  threat  to  the 
credibility  ot  our  peychological  deterrent. 

Most  American  politicians  have  a  tendency 
to  way  overstate  political  arguments  in  order 
to  agitate  public  opinion  and  thus  get  Gov- 
erment  action.  This  is  known  a«  the  eonaen- 
sus-bullding  process.  Every  Congressman  ia 
aware  that  often  you  have  to  scare  the  peo- 
ple with  terrorizing  overstatements  in  order 
to  get  the  consensiu  going.  The  endless  leaks 
of  secret  Information  are  thus  not  really 
evidence  of  blabbermouthed  irresponsibility 
but  attempts  by  the  opposition  to  fcutse  an 
issue  to  decision  or  outflank  an  opposing 
point  of  view.  Steeped  in  our  traditions  and 
customs,  it  is  these  consensus  building  dis- 
tortions tiiat  do  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
psychological  deterrent. 

Distortions  from,  the  compromise  system 

The  VS.  political  system  Is  also  firmly 
based  on  oomprotnlse.  This  has  created  a 
tendency  for  American  politicians  to  over- 
state their  arguments  so  that  the  comfiro- 
mise  consensus  reached  is  close  to  the  poli- 
tician's original  position.  Here  again  state- 
ments and  press  releases  become  distorted 
and  shed  doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the 
deterrent. 

ITie  need  for  seciirity  puts  a  horrible  strain 
on  the  politician  brought  vp  under  the 
American  tradition  of  seeking  publicity 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  most  critical  seciirlty  infcvmatlon 
is  also  that  which  will  get  the  best  inress  run 
throughout  the  news  media  of  the  cotmtry. 
The  temptation  is  often  too  great  to  bear. 
Congress  and  other  American  legislative 
bodies  simply  are  not  the  sort  of  organiaa- 
tions  that  lend  themselves  to  keeping  secrets 
and  maintaining  tight  security. 

Political  campaigns  create  vxn-st  abuses 

The  worst  offenders  along  this  line  are  not 
Congressmen  working  hard  in  Washington 
but  members  of  the  oppoaltion  party  cam- 
paigning for  political  office,  espet^ally  Sena- 
tors campaigning  for  a  presidential  nomina- 
tion. Ttie  greatest  abuses  appear  in  quiet 
campaigns  where  the  various  candidates  are 
searching  for  Jarring  announcements  with 
which  to  draw  attention  to  themselves.  In 
extreme  cases.  Congressmen  who  support  the 
administration  on  the  House  and  Senate  floor 
become  critical  and  indulge  in  gross  over- 
statements when  they  hit  the  campaign  trail. 

Another  group  often  found  guilty  of  dis- 
torting defense  and  diplomatic  criticisms  is 
the  opposition  park's  adviscny  ccnnmittee. 
The  party  rank  and  file  as  well  as  the  party's 
congressional  and  senatorial  delegations  have 
little  control  over  this  independent  group's 
irresponsible  statements  and  is  often  em- 
barrassed by  them.  Other  offenders  are  mili- 
tary men  and  defense  products  manufactur- 
ers who  endeavor  to  increase  military  appro- 
priations by  frightening  the  country  with 
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overdone  announcements  on  the  weak  state     Caifwcyr 
of  our  defense. 

A  rare  proMem  bat  one  that  does  have  to 
be  bandied  from  time  to  time  to  tiM  oee»- 
slonal   Congrweman  or  poMtidan  Who  de- 
liberately f«3»ter8  a  reputation  for  ▼tndietlTe- 
ness  and  has  an  utterly  ruthless  disregard 
for  the  restrletloos  of  sernrtty  and  the  pey- 
ehologloal   deterrent.     Fear,    wpeelslTy   the 
taopeleas  fear  at  lnappro|»ta«e  and 
tag  reprisal.  Is  thetr  meana  to  powc 
people  purposely   oalttrsU   tb« 
they  will  stop  at   nottalng— even  whfsn   It 
means  ruining  the  fMth  of  tte  American 
people  In  their  laadars  and  'wrecklBg  Western 
unity. 

Although  secuftty  leak*  by  Oongreaamen 
hurt  the  defense  eBbrt  and  help  W^iaslsn  In- 
t^llgenee  agenta.  It  Is  cpiestlanahle  whether 
rash  ofsistatemgnts  by  campaigning  poUtl- 
clans  glTe  the  Kreailln  any  useful  Inf orxna- 
tloQ.  SoTlet  tnteOlgenoe  probably  oob^md- 
sates  for  ovvrstatemsDt  In  American  pOlltl- 
eal  campaigns  Just  aa  moat  Intelligent  voters 
do.  There  Is  real  danger  from  these  over- 
statements, however,  because  of  the  tmpres-  Thli 
slon  they  create  on  world  ophilon.  general 

Can^MiIgn  statements  do  not  stop  at  the 
American  border  but  are  pAcked  up  by  the 
various  news  agendea  and  sent  an  over  the 
world.  Foreign  readers  do  not  understand 
the  173.  tradltton  ot  overstatement  In  poli- 
tics, take  the  dlstortkns  seriously,  and  be- 
gin thinking  our  defewses  really  are  Inade- 
quate. This  does  severe  damage  to  the  con- 
fidence of  oar  alttes  In  our  atatUty  to  det«nd 
theni.  It  also  Injures  the  Impreaskm  of  mil- 
itary strength  the  United  States  must  main- 
tain """»e  th*  unoommltted  nations. 

Also  the  foreign  press,  a  portion  of  It 
blaasd  and  state-oontroUed,  does  not  have 
the  United  States  reporting  tradition  of  bal- 
ancing diatorted  opposiUon  attacks  with  the 
administration's  defense.  Anti-American 
foreign  news  media  are  quick  to  pick  up 
congressional  overstatements,  distort  them 
stlU  further,  and  use  them  to  create  the 
iniislon  that  the  United  States  cannot  pro- 
tect Itself.  Rxiaslan  propaganda  agencies  are 
particularly  adept  at  picking  up  overstate- 
ments on  military  deficiencies  and  sending 
them  all  over  the  world. 

DitHxive  nature  o/  criticism 

The  greatest  danger  fnan  hreapuuslble 
statements  during  poUtleal  campaigns  Is  that 
they  divide  the  American  people  on  the 
defense  Issue  and  rob  them  of  the  self- 
eonfldence  and  unity  they  need  to  eon^tete 
with  a  totalitarian  enemy.  The  Busalans 
have  an  active  policy  at  trying  to  split  VS. 
public  opinion  at  house  and  the  Western 
Alliance  abroad.  Their  peyehologieal  attack 
is  rtwslgnwl  to  play  on  our  nerves  and  tempt 
some  fainthearted  Americans  Into  advocat- 
ing appeasement.  The  opposition  plays  into 
Russia's  hands  when  it  iises  unwarranted 
criticisms  that  help  foster  such  a  split. 

The  Conunttnlst  shelling  of  Quemoy  and 
MatBU  during  1996  was  a  direct  maneirrer 
<»i  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  hlerar^y  to 
divide  Western  public  oplnton,  both  within 
the  United  States  and  within  HATO.  The 
opposition  played  Into  Rrosla's  hands  at  this 
time  by  camng  for  the  administration  to 
abandon  protection  of  the  offkhore  Island 
defenses  of  Formosa.  An  opposition  politi- 
cian, trying  to  win  votes  for  his  party's  1«68 
congressional  candtdatea,  advocated  the 
United  States  "get  out  and  stay  out**  of  these 
Islands  and  press  for  Nationalist  Chinese 
evacuation  aa  well.  The  false  impression 
of  American  disunity  thus  created  was  prob- 
ably viewed  with  elation  by  Moscow. 

In  June  of  IMO  the  Soviets  attempted  to 
use  the  U-2  spy  plane  affair  to  discredit  the 
United  States  In  the  eyes  of  her  allies  and 
the  unoommltted  nations.  Fortunately  the 
initial  reaction  of  the  opposition  party  was 
to  rally  to  tte  suppurt  of  the  Oovemment.  should 
An  opposition  Congressman,  Representative     crises 


of  Mtssourl,  rose  on  the  floor  of  the 
and  explained  that  the  opposlttan- 
Oommlttee  on  Appruyilatlosis  had 
about  the  X7-3  Sights  and  improved 
He  aiso  oompHmented  the  adaatn- 
f or  maiiitalnlng  an  CBoeOent  tntel- 
operatlon  and  dosed  with  a  state- 
hat  the  entire  affair  proved  the  ahil- 
the  United  States  to  present  a  united 
igalnst  an  authoritarian  dletatonhip. 

Ffobiem  faced  only  in  d^mocracie* 

shown  above,  dlatcrtlons  and  over- 
durlng  political  rampalgns   are 
very  heart  ot  the  American  demo- 
process,  then  any  attempt  to  restrain 
criticism  that  harms  the  psycho- 
deterrent  will  go  to  the  very  roots 
political    institutions.    This    Is    a 
that  could  only  occur  In  a  free  so- 
Russla  is  a  totalitarian  dictatorship 
use  her   entire  press  and  Govern - 
»  convince  the  world  of  Soviet  mill- 
strength. 

PAKT  n 

section   of   the   paper    presents    the 
views  and  comments  growing  out  of 

dlscuskions  by  the  political  scientists  on  the 

sympoiliuB. 

Th€  high  degree  of  dmnger 
Opinion  was  expressed  In   the  panels  of 
scientists    which    discussed     this 
that  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
crisis  are  very  real,    "nie 
Is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
of  the  Kremlin  do  not  understand 
democratic  prooed\ires  and  are  un- 
read  the  lesson   of   American    hls- 
the  American  people  stand  united 
of  a  clear  external  threat.    This 
that  the  Russians  do  not  really 
understand  us  Is  proven  by  the  recent  be- 
havlori  of  Premier  Khrushchev. 
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Permmnence  of  the  problem 

panels  also  felt  that  the  criticism - 
deterr^t  crisis  Is  going  to  be  with  the  United 

for  many  years  to  come.     It  wHI  be 

our  while  to  do  some  thinking  about 
permanent  Institutions  designed  to 

the  danger  of  Irresponsible  political 
dlstortlo7:s  to  national  unity. 

Con  nest  at  the  middle  levels  of  power 

ifai^  poUttoal  scientists  a>c:ue  that  the 

tntemattonal  crisis  and  the  resultant 

ppr  security  Is  reducing  Congress  to  the 

levels  or  power.    Most  of  the  major 

they  contend,  are  now  made 

experts  in  the  Pentagon  simply 

security  requirements  will  not  per- 

matter  to  be  discussed  by  the  Sen- 

the  Hoose.     This  Is  a  trend  which 

not  be  permitted  to  continue.     Any 

to  the  crttldsm-deterrent  problem 

xovlde  tor  security  but  at  the  same 

1  ujt  eliminate  Congress   from   Its   im- 

Job  of  overseeing  all  general  policy 

focmallon. 
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The  crisis  of  conscience 

criticism-deterrent  problem  leads  to 

at    conscience    among    responsible 

of  the  administration.     These  people 

;  eel  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  speak 

certain   aspects  of  our  defense   or 

program  about  which  they  are 

concerned,  but  seciu'lty  requlre- 

forbid    them  from  doing  so.     Many 

most   responaiblc   military   and    po- 

ieaders  are  pulled  apart  by  this  crisis 

An  adequate  solution  to  the 

mtKt  provide  a  way  for  these  people 

their  erltielams  to  the  President 

Oongreas  without  violating  security 

the  eredltatllty  of  oar  deterrent. 

solution    to    the    criticism -deterrent 

will    naturally   Involve    giving   up 

Ireedoms,  but  any  freedoms  given  up 

be  given  up  knowingly.     Continued 

such    as   the   present   one   have   the 
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hidden  danger  of  making  the  American  peo- 
ple accustomed  to  giving  up  freedoms,  re- 
sulting In  a  alow  atrangnlatLan  of  all  free- 
doms that  may  not  be  noUoed.  Ilius  in  any 
Instance  where  fresdom  at  eritldaoi  te  to  be 
MmifaMi  on  apparatus  must  be  providBd  for 
constant  review  of  the  freedoms  given  up 
and  the  continuing  need  for  doing  so. 

It  Is  also  necessary  that  any  group  vested 
with  the  power  to  try  to  mate  opporttton 
ertticism  more  respoaethle  mtmt  be  solidly 
based  In  tlie  civilian  rather  than  the  mili- 
tary wing  of  the  Oovenunent.  It  should 
contain  members  of  those  groups  being 
acted  upon — Including  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  the  party  out  of  power. 
The  probletn  of  oecountaWMty 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  to  democracy 
In  mafc^iT^g  opposition  criticism  more  re- 
sponsible is  that  it  could  cut  down  the  ac- 
countability of  the  party  in  power  to  the 
people.  One  of  the  basic  principles  of 
American  Oovemment  Is  that  the  press  and 
opposition  party  will  serve  as  watchdogs  and 
be  the  first  to  ring  the  alarm  bell  when  the 
people  holding  high  political  office  step  out 
of  line.  Any  solution  to  the  criticism-de- 
terrent problem  must  provide  strong  In- 
stitutional safeguards  for  keeping  the  execu- 
tive depsrtment  aoeountable  to  both  the 
Congress  and  the  people. 

The  danger  of  drift 

The  problem  goes  moch  deeper  than 
simply  controlling  distorted  criticisms.  Mo 
one  in  our  Oovemmait  Is  In  a  poaitkin  to 
take  time  out  and  make  overall  policy. 
The  end  result  Is  that  declakma  and  the 
opposlUon  crlUclsms  of  them  are  Isolated 
and  made  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 

This  hlt-or-mlss  relationship  based  on 
handling  crises  as  they  come  up  has  resulted 
in  a  gross  mismanagement  of  American  pub- 
lic opinion.  Often  public  opinion  has  been 
built  up  on  oversimplified  Issues  that  are  not 
relevant.  In  other  cases  good  programs  are 
neglected  because  public  opinion  is  not  built 
up  In  time.  This  phenomenon  represents 
the  failure  of  both  the  administration  and 
the  opposition  to  center  public  attention  on 
the  right  issues  at  the  right  time.  The  Inevi- 
table conclusion  is  that  we  must  change  the 
way  we  make  and  criticize  decisions  as  a  first 
step  In  solving  the  criticism-deterrent  prob- 
lem. 

Executive-congressional  relationships 

The  criticism-deterrent  p«ublem  la  also 
rooted  In  the  relationship  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Congress.  The  separation  of  pow- 
ers theory  which  led  to  the  creatltm  of  an 
independent  executive  and  independent  leg- 
islative has  partially  failed.  Deigned  by  the 
n>undlng  Fathers  to  protect  freedons  by 
having  the  two  segments  of  Oovenunent 
check  on  each  other,  the  separation  o( 
powers  has  served  in  practice  only  to  produce 
discord  and  inettdency  In  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs. 

One  problem  is  that  military  matters  can 
become  Involved  in  execntlve-congressiGsial 
fights  and  get  blown  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  real  importance.  Often  a  military 
question  will  be  seised  upon  by  dissident 
Congressmen  and  used  to  show  the  Presi- 
dent "who  really  makes  policy  in  this  coun- 
try." The  end  result  is  a  highly  publldaed 
argument  conducted  in  the  military  sphere 
but  where  military  matters  are  not  the  real 
Issue. 

Separation  of  powers  leads  to  mutual 
suspicion  between  the  President  and  the 
Congress  as  to  Just  who  should  be  doing 
what  In  the  niilltary  field.  To  keep  an  eye 
on  the  Executive,  the  Congress  often  goes 
meestng  into  the  minute  details  of  military 
policy  with  which  it  should  not  be  Involved. 
At  other  times.  Congressmen  have  the  feel- 
ing that  the  President  Is  hiding  something 
from   them  and,   in  order  to  protect  their 
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jurisdiction,  try  to  force  critical  security  in- 
formation out  of  the  President. 

On  the  other  hand,  separation  of  powers 
causes  the  President  to  become  wary  of 
congressional  cussedneas  where  military  mat- 
ters are  concerned  and  try  to  bypass  the 
Congress  If  possible.  President  Fr&nklln  D. 
Roosevelt  engineered  such  a  bypass  in  the 
famous  destroyers-for-bases  deal  with  Oreat 
Britain  early  in  World  War  n.  Ccmgress 
had  previously  demonstrated  its  Jurisdic- 
tional Jealousy  by  passing  a  law  forbidding 
the  President  to  sell  military  material  to  a 
foreign  power  without  first  getting  con- 
gressional approval.  Roosevelt  ran  an  end 
run  around  Congress  simply  by  making  the 
destroyer  deal  a  trade  for  bases  rather  than 
a  straight  sale  of  military  material. 

Congressional-Executive  relations  in  the 
military  field  also  break  down  because  of 
the  natural  distrust  between  the  politician 
and  the  prttfeasional  policymaker.  Defense 
policy  specialists  are  often  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  average  Congressman.  We 
can  conclude,  therefore,  that  any  solution 
of  the  criticism-deterrent  problem  must 
make  some  provisions  for  improving  Presi- 
dential-congressional relationships  where 
military  and  foreign  policy  matters  are  con- 
cerned. 

Possible  solution    I:  Increased   party 
responsibility 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  by  po- 
litical scientists  on  methods  for  Increasing 
party  responsibility,  none  of  them  optimistic. 
In  the  United  States,  where  party  labels  and 
platforms  mean  little.  Congressmen  can  eas- 
ily bolt  their  party  and  still  survive  po- 
litically. The  parties  even  fail  to  use  what 
sanctions  they  do  have — denial  of  commit- 
tee chairmanships  and  other  seniority  privi- 
leges— to  bring  intransigent  Members  into 
line.  Under  our  system  of  geographical  rep- 
resentation. Congressmen  are  beholdm  only 
to  a  narrow  section  of  the  population  back 
home  rather    than    national   party   offlcls''x. 

Sentiment  was  expressed  in  this  symposi- 
um that  increasing  party  responsibility 
holds  little  or  no  promise  of  solving  the 
criticism -deterrent  question.  There  is  also 
the  problem  that  both  parties  contain  two 
wings — liberal  and  conservative — and  it 
would  have  to  be  decided  which  wing  the 
majority  of  the  party  is  going  to  be  respons- 
ible to. 

Po.'».»ibIe  solution  II:  Bipartisanship 

The  idea  that  enmity  and  conflict  between 
the  two  parties  should  cease  when  we  get  to 
the  critical  areas  of  military  problems  and 
foreign  affairs  is  an  old  one  in  U.S.  politics. 
From  time  to  time.  Secretaries  of  State,  like 
Hay  and  Root,  nuule  a  practice  of  conferring 
with  leading  Senators  from  the  opposition 
party  in  advance  of  treaty  negotiations.  The 
contemporary  development  of  bipartisan  col- 
laboration, however,  dates  from  1943  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sought  Republican  co- 
operation in  putting  over  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  much  as  anything,  this  was  the 
result  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  not 
wishing  to  experience  a  repeat  performance 
of  what  happened  between  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  a  Republican  Congress  when  the  League 
of  Nations  came  up  for  ratification. 

Members  of  both  parties  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  were  brought  in  on  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  United  Nations  at  the  very 
beginning.  Bipartisanship  reached  its  high- 
est level  when  President  Truman  sent  Re- 
publican Senators  Vandenberg  and  Connally 
as  American  delegates  to  the  San  Francisco 
convention  which  drew  up  the  charter. 
After  that  time  the  practice  of  consulta- 
tion and  collaboration  became  rather  com- 
mon— Oreek-Turkish  aid,  European  Recovery 
Program.  North  Atlantic  Pact,  for  example — 
but  by  no  means  customary.  Policies  regard- 
ing Oerman  and  Japanese  occupation,  Pales- 
tine, and  China  were  entirely  Executive  in 
nature. 


Bipartisanship  is  thus  a  tool  which  Is 
available  but  not  always  tised.  Its  success 
depends  on  the  existence  in  the  opposition 
party  of  a  party  specialist  who  is  well  versed 
in  the  particular  area  cononrhed  and  who 
is  able  to  lead  most  of  his  fellow  ptuly  mem- 
bers his  way.  Senators  Vandenberg  and 
Connally  played  such  a  role  during  the 
Trtuuan  era.  As  these  two  men  went,  so  did 
the  rest  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  bi- 
partisanship became  an  efficient  and  work- 
able technique. 

But  bipfu^lsanship  has  a  full  share  of  lia- 
bilities. It  can  be  irksome,  time-consuming, 
tiring,  and  limited  by  the  JeaJouslee,  hatreds, 
and  statiu  requlranents  n^ilch  infect  all 
human  personalities.  It  works  only  when 
the  two  parties  are  in  basic  agreement  on 
the  Issues  concerned  and  can  only  be  applied 
to  overall  policies  rather  than  to  detail 
work.  No  one  put  the  case  more  strongly 
than  Senator  Vandenberg  in  defining  the 
limits  of  bipartisan  consultation: 

"When  and  where  It  is  possible.  In  clearly 
channeled  and  clearly  Identified  projects,  for 
the  Legislature,  the  Executive,  and  the  two 
major  parties  to  proceed  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  a  specific  adventure,  so  that 
all  are  consulted  in  respect  to  all  phases  of 
the  undertaking,  I  think  it  is  a  tremendously 
useful  thing.   •   •   • 

"But  to  think  that  that  can  be  done  as 
an  every-day  practice  in  regard  to  all  of  the 
multiple  problems  of  international  import 
which  now  descend  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment every  day.  In  my  opinion  is  totally 
out  of  the  question." 

Certainly  the  problem  of  curbing  criticism 
that  harms  the  psychological  deterrent 
comes  under  the  heading  of  over-all  policy 
rather  than  day-to-day  business.  As  a  re- 
sult, any  solution  of  the  criticism-deterrence 
problem  should  provide  for  bipartisan  coop- 
eration and  consultation. 

Possible  solution  III:  Intraparty  cooperation 
Even  when  bipartisanship  is  unworkable. 
Executive-congressional  relations  can  ofton 
be  smothered  by  having  the  President  work 
closely  with  the  members  of  his  own  party 
In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  tech- 
nique is  effective  because,  like  bipartisan- 
ship, it  lessens  the  suspicions  and  antago- 
txlsms  inherent  in  the  separation  of  powers 
principle.  Here  again  the  party  specialist 
acts  as  an  intermediary  whom  the  rest  of 
the  party's  Congressmen  trust  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them  in  certain  critical  areas. 
Any  solution  to  the  criticism-deterrent  prob- 
lem should  provide  for  improved  intraparty 
congressional-Executive  relations  as  well  as 
bipartisanship. 

Possible  solution  IV:  Increased  personal 
responsibility 

Much  of  the  irresponsible  criticism  that 
damages  the  psychological  deterrent  could 
be  curbed  simply  by  appealing  to  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  Congressmen.  An 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  are  fully  In- 
formed on  how  iinwise  criticisms  could  lead 
to  Russian  miscalculations  or  wreck  West- 
ern unity.  Congressmen  should  be  made 
aware  that,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  their 
campaign  statements  and  distorted  criti- 
cisms are  part  of  general  American  propa- 
ganda and  have  all  the  effects  of  good  or  bad 
propaganda.  Congressmen  are  all  good 
Americans,  and  the  simple  act  of  pointing 
out  the  danger  to  them  will  probably  curb 
90  percent  of  the  abuse. 

In  the  field  of  security  requiremente  and 
leaking.  Congress  has  proved  many  times  in 
the  past  that  It  can  keep  secrete  and  keep 
them  well.  During  World  War  n  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  guarded  ita  pri- 
vate secret  that  billions  of  dollars  were  being 
spent  to  develop  the  atomic  bomb.  Re- 
cently, it  was  revealed  that  the  same  com- 
mittee knew  of  the  existence  of  the  U-2 
flights    fcM-   more   than    4   years    and    never 


leaked  so  much  as  a  hint  about  It.  Thus,  it 
Is  very  clear  that  Congress  can  and  will  keep 
secrets  If  the  reasons  for  classification  are 
made  crystal  clear. 

Possible  solution  V:  Counterappeal  to  public 
opinion 

Should  even  the  M>Pm^  to  personal  re- 
sponsibility fall,  the  administration  stUl  has 
one  sanction  available  for  encouraging  Con- 
gressmen to  curb  distorted  criticisms.  This 
Is  the  counter^jpeal  to  public  opinion  in 
which  members  of  the  c^poslUon  are  chlded 
for  letting  out  security  information  and 
making  divisive  statements  that  help  the 
enemy.  The  severe  public  and  press  reaction 
to  opposition  stotements  designed  to  sabo- 
tage NATO  the  day  before  Ite  1959  meeting 
probably  did  mtich  to  tone  down  the  future 
Irresponsible  criticlnns  of  this  sort. 

Many  political  sclentUte  feel  that  irrespon- 
sible opposition  criticism  Is  not  so  much  to 
blame  for  national  disunity  as  is  the  failure 
of  the  party  in  power  to  make  full  use  of  the 
ooimterappeal  to  public  opinion.  They 
claim  the  Republicans  have  failed  to  ade- 
quately defend  themselves  and  the  country 
against  the  neutralist-defeatist  position  of 
many  adminlsteation  critics.  Rather  than 
trying  to  silence  on>oaltlon  criticism,  these 
political  scientists  think  the  administration 
should  take  concrete  steps  to  see  that  all 
irresponsible  attacks  are  sotmdly  countered 
and  that  the  positive  side  of  the  psycholog- 
ical deterrent  is  strongly  maintained  on  the 
propaganda  front.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  an  offensive  operation  where  na- 
tional unity  Is  concerned  rather  than  just 
a  defense. 

It  ai^>ears  logical  at  this  point  that  four 
of  the  five  possible  solutions  outlined 
above — bipcu-tisanship,  lmiHt>ved  Intra-party 
Executive-congressional  relations.  Increased 
personal  responsibility,  and  the  counter-ap- 
peal to  public  opinion — should  be  Included 
in  any  proposed  solution  to  the  criticism- 
deterrent  problem. 

Concrete  Proposal  I 

This  symposium  felt  generally  that  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Policy  ConmUttee 
teke  upon  Itself  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
that  the  psychological  detorent  is  positively 
defended  whenever  possible.  It  should  at- 
tempt to  do  the  following  things: 

1.  See  that  irresponsible  charges  made  by 
opposition  political  campaigners  which  harm 
national  unity  and  question  our  defense 
capability  are  quickly  and  firmly  answered. 
In  particularly  Important  areas,  the  conunlt- 
tee  should  appeal  to  the  publicity  powers  of 
the  President  tor  countering  Irresponsible 
criticisms. 

2.  Endeavor  to  arouse  public  opinion 
against  opposition  party  members  who  leak 
critical  defense  Information  to  further  their 
political  ends.  It  shotild  also  arouse  opinion 
against  those  who  spread  disunity  and  de- 
featism at  a  time  when  unity  of  purpose  is 
called  for. 

3.  Follow  a  general  positive  policy  of 
strengthening  the  psychological  deterrent 
and  nuiintainlng  national  luilty.  Thus  the 
committee  need  not  wait  for  opposition 
criticism  before  taking  action  in  this  field. 

Defense  of  Propoeal  I 

Conscious  maintenance  of  the  psychologi- 
cal deterrent  and  national  unity  by  the 
Republican  congressional  policy  conunittee 
fite  in  with  the  idea  that  the  best  defense 
against  irresponsible  opposition  criticism  Is 
a  counterblast  of  yotu-  own.  This  solution 
also  has  the  advantage  that  it  fite  in  with 
the  American  tradition  of  the  two  opposing 
political  parties  taking  concrete  stands  on 
the  issues  and  letting  the  voters  have  their 
choice. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  no  Congressman 
can  command  the  newqMkper  space  or  posi- 
tion that  Is  given  to  the  statemente  of  op- 
position    iMtrty     leaders.     Also     individual 
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CoDgnmaen  are  not  clearly  ldentlfle<l  In 
the  public  mind  as  party  spokeamen.  For 
this  reason  It  Is  ar^ed  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee of  the  pcu-ty  In  the  White  House 
should  appeal  to  the  publicity  powers  of 
the  President  so  that  the  policy  committee's 
answer  will  have  the  same  strentth  and 
publicity  ralue  as  the  oppositl<xi  idiarge. 

It  was  argued  that  whJU  the  Am«-lcan 
pec^le  want  la  not  to  have  the  Democrats 
silenced  but  to  be  reassured  that  their  lead- 
ership has  the  courace  required  in  today's 
International  sltxiatton.  Tliey  are  kx>kli« 
for  a  reaarmatlon  that  all  Russians  are  not 
10  feet  tall.  This  la  not  to  say  that  they 
want  soothing  sirup,  but  that  they  want  to 
be  told  this  tremendous  society  we  have  is 
worth  while  and  worth  flirting  for.  The 
policy  committee  would  take  upon  itself  the 
job  of  provldljag  this  assurance  and  rededi- 
eatlcm  to  piirpoee. 

It  was  also  argued  that  the  question  Is 
broader  than  almply  maintaining  the  psy- 
chological deterrent.  It  la  felt  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emntent  should  realise  It  is  fighting  psycho- 
logical warfare  In  the  most  general  sense. 
The  concept  of  Just  a  deterrent  gives  the 
Idea  of  a  defensive  posture  when  we  need 
to  convey  the  idea  that, we  are  taking  the 
offensive  as  well.  The  policy  oommlttee  can 
help  foster  and  clarify  such  an  offensive 
attitude. 

The  discussants  noted  that  our  Oovem- 
ment  must  remain  responsible  in  Its  foreign 
policy  and  should  never  go  so  far  as  to  stir 
up  International  chaos  the  way  Soviet  for- 
eign policy  is  designed  to  do. 

Ctoncrete  Proposal  11 

It  is  proposed  for  the  future  that  a  Joint 
session  cf  the  four  congressional  policy 
committees  meet  with  the  President  (or  his 
representative)  to  formulate  strategy  on  how 
the  criticism-deterrent  Issue  can  best  be 
handled.  Such  a  Joint  session  would  have 
the  following  duties : 

1.  Encourage  political  campaigners  not  to 
overstate  their  criticisms  of  the  defense  sit- 
uation or  make  distorted  statemenU  that 
would  tend  to  damage  Western  unity.  For- 
eign policy  and  defense  matters  were,  by 
mutual  consent,  left  entirely  out  of  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1SM8. 

2.  Publldae  around  Congress  the  danger 
of  questioning  the  credibility  of  our  psycho- 
logical deterrent.  Point  out  clearly  to  the 
average  Congressman  that  be  is  part  of  the 
VS.  propaganda  machine  and  should  en- 
deavor to  strengthen  the  psychological  de- 
terrent whenever  possible. 

3.  Constantly  review  any  Irresponsible 
criticisms  being  curbed  to  make  sure  they 
are  curbed  knowingly  and  that  we  give  up 
no  more  freedoms  than  absolutely  necessary. 

4.  Find  ways  for  military  men  and  Con- 
gressmen suffering  a  crisis  of  conscience  to 
make  their  views  known  to  the  President, 
the  people,  imd  the  rest  of  Congress  without 
hurting  the  psychological  deterrent. 

5.  Serve  as  a  pennanent  organization  for 
producing  joint  Presidential-congressional 
T\A».</m^  policy  when  sudden  policy  crises 
arise. 

8.  Serve  as  a  body  cutting  across  several 
committees  that  gets  above  the  present  piece- 
meal nature  of  defense  and  foreign  policy 
planning.  Abuadaaoe  of  time  and  detach- 
ment from  detail  would  permit  the  Joint 
session  to  take  an  overall  view  and  come  up 
with  contlnuotu  policies  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent stopgap  measxn-es. 

7.  Rule  on  what  seciuity  Infcsmation  can 
be  leaked.  The  eommittee  could  serve  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  declassification  through 
which  all  security  information  Congressmen 
want  to  release  would  have  to  pass.  A  code 
of  ethics  In  this  field  could  be  worked  out 
as  a  general  gxilde  for  the  Joint  session. 

8.  See  that  party  specialists  from  both 
partiss  have  been  informed  on  all  seciirlty 
matters  and  are  kept  on  the  Inside  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  In  the  military  and  foreign 


affalrai  fields.  In  this  way  the  rank-and-file 
Memb  irs  of  Congress  would  be  assured  that 
truste  1  members  of  their  party  know  what 
is  gol:  ig  on  and  the  administration  is  not 
pulll|ig  a  fast  one"  on  the  Congress. 

Procedures  for  Proposal  II 

the  Joint  session  of  policy  commit- 
^uld  meet  personally  with  the  Presi- 
but  since  the  Chief  Executive  is  al- 
overworked,  some  provision  should  be 
for  having  a  qualified  member  of  the 
admli^stratlon  in  a  policy  position  take  bis 
place 
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Defense  of  Proposal  II 
Alttiough     the     contemporary     need     for 
securKy  puts  Congress  at  the  middle  levels 
of    power,    luider    the   joint-session    system 
are  kept  in  the  know  and  at  the 
top  lefels  of  power.     These  watchdog  party 
are  an  additional  means  of  keep- 
Executive  accountable. 
Joint  session  will  satisfy  the  plea  for 
in  our  Oovernmcnt  to  make  overall 
Instead    of   operating   defense    and 
affairs  on  a  hlt-or-mlss  basis.    Thus, 
jiolicy  committees  will  have  a  positive 
building  public  opinion  on  needed 
issues  instead  of  a  merely  negative 
checking  for  security  leaks, 
the  Joint  session  will  contain  both 
and  Congress,  it  will  face  the 
problefn  of  military  and  foreign  policy  mat- 
Involved  in  Executive -congres- 
relatlonships. 
a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
powerful  branches  of  our  Govern - 
uhould  serve  to  red\ice  suspicions,  get 
out  of  messing  with  detail,  and  re- 
1  he  tendency  of  the  President  to  try 
b3fpas8  Congress.    It  also  should  help  to 
the    natural    distrust    between    the 
an    and    the    administration    policy- 
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observed,  however,  that  the  Joint 

will  be  stillborn  unless  its  member- 

i4cludes  the  real  inner  circle  of  leader - 

the  House  and  Senate.    It  must  In- 

>eople    (such  as  the  Senate  majority 

who  can  get  a  large  majority  of  their 

o  support  the  decisions  of  the  Joint 
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Joint  session  will  represent  the  liberal 
ccnaervatlve  wings  of  each  party,  pro- 
bipartisanship,  take  Into  account 
rble  of  the  party  specialist,  and 
strengi  hen  intraparty  Bzecutive-congreasicHi- 
rel  itlonships.  All  these  requirements 
up  as  necessary  to  smooth  dealings 
the  President  and  Congress. 
Attempts  by  the  Joint  session  to  make 
more  responsible  will  mean  much 
more  a^nce  they  will  come  from  a  bipartisan 
rather  than  a  partisan  admlnls- 
A  group  representing  both  parties 
aifply  moral  pressure  and  requests  for 
personal  reaponsibillty  of  Congress- 
men v^hleh  could  never  be  applied  by  the 
President  himself. 

The  need,  for  unity 

The  great  strength  of  the  joint  session  is 
that  ii  Is  a  concrete  step  toward  the  na- 
tional  xinlty    which    Is  so    badly   needed    in 


combating  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  like 
the  Soviet  Union.  Previously,  the  American 
people  have  been  able  to  wait  for  some 
dramatic  event — the  sinking  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine,  unrestricted  German  submarine 
warfare,  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor — to 
create  the  unity  necessary  for  national  sur- 
vival in  a  time  of  crisis.  But  the  time- 
space  age  will  not  allow  the  time  to  wait  for 
a  dramatic  event  to  bring  the  Nation  to- 
gether with  one  purpose.  We  must  have 
unity  now,  and  the  Joint  session  is  an  in- 
stitutional step  in  that  direction. 


Minority  Views  od  Sodal  Secarity 
AaendmeBU  of  1954 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  fur- 
ther effort  to  understand  how  far  we 
have  come  from  the  original  concept  of 
the  social  security  program,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  minority  views 
to  the  report  on  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1954.  The  report  was  signed 
by  my  good  friends.  Noah  M.  Masow 
and  Jamcs  B.  Utt.  and  points  up  the 
drastic  departure  from  the  original  plan 
and  the  threat  such  departure,  which 
has  been  compounded  every  2  years 
since,  poses  to  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Dissenting    Views  on  H.R.  9306 

The  committee  has  the  grave  responsibil- 
ity of  framing  social  security  legislation 
which  will  Improve  and  maintain  the  sys- 
tem on  a  sound  basis,  compatible  with  its 
purpose  and  with  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Some  of  the  hastily  adopted  amendments 
contained  In  H.R.  9366  are  highly  question- 
able and  probably  would  not  have  been 
adopted  upon  mature  consideration.  The 
most  important  of  these  amendments  ex- 
panding the  social -security  tax  bctfe  from 
$3,600  to  $4,200.  are  fundamentally  wrong 
and  have  far-reaching  implications.  The 
Inflated  wage  base  proposals  were  adopted 
with  a  strong  dissenting  vote  and  mark  a 
departure  from  the  basic  purpose  and  Justi- 
fication of  social  security — that  of  afford- 
ing a  basic  floor  of  protection — and  would 
directly  impair  both  the  ability  and  Incen- 
tives of  the  individual  to  achieve  security 
through  the  normal  processes  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Private  arrangements  for  security,  in  con- 
trast with  the  sterile  taxing  and  spending 
processes  of  social  security,  are  an  Integral 
part  of  free  enterprise  and  provide  the  funds 
for  capital  investment  upon  which  our  eco- 
nomic system  is  based.  Private  thrift  and 
Insurance  purchases  also  provide  a  flexibility 
of  protection  adaptable  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  particular  family.  This  flexi- 
bility Is  impossible  under  social  security. 
Furthermore,  security  privately  achieved  by 
voluntary  action,  as  contrasted  with  unnec- 
essary inflated  compulsory  social  security,  is 
compatible  with  our  traditions  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Thus,  even  though  social  security  were  in 
fact  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  individual 
and  his  equities,  typical  of  free  enterprise, 
were  preserved,  it  would  violate  our  basic 
principles  to  extend  its  taxes  and  benefits 
beyond  the  levels  required  to  meet  Its  pur- 
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pose  of  providing  a  minimum  floor  of  pro- 
tection against  destitution. 

The  bill's  provisions  extending  the  sys- 
tem's taxes  and  benefits  to  earnings  in  ex- 
cess of  the  present  $8,flOO-p*r-year  limit, 
manifestly  raise  the  fundamental  Issue  of 
whether  we  shall  progressively  depart  from 
the  original  purpose  of  the  system.  The 
proposal  assumes  that  the  $4,200  man  re- 
quires more  compulsory,  publicly  provided 
protection  than  does  the  $8,600  man.  The 
next  step,  already  proposed  and  urged,  is 
that  of  providing  still  greater  Government 
protection  for  the  $6,000  man  than  is  pro- 
vided for  the  $4,200  man.  There  Is  no  stop- 
ping point  when  one  accepts  the  philosophy 
of  more  and  more  compulsory  reliance  upon 
the  State,  with  the  corollary  of  less  and  less 
reliance  by  the  Individual  upon  his  private 
voluntary  arrangements. 

These  amendments  are  Indefensible  In 
our  opinion.  The  proposed  superbeneflts  for 
the  high-income  man  arc  incompatible  with 
the  purpose  of  the  system.  Burdening  oth- 
er social  security  taxpayers  with  their  pay- 
ment shocks  one's  sense  of  equity. 

The  powerful  drive  for  expanding  the 
wage  base  and  providing  higher  and  higher 
benefits,  and  the  lack  of  public  understand- 
ing of  the  consequences  of  this  action,  place 
the  conunlttee  and  the  Congress  In  a  most 
difficult  position — i>artlcularly  in  an  elec- 
tion year. 

But  the  Inescapable  fact  is  that  younger 
people,  including  those  not  yet  of  voting 
age.  and  millions  yet  unborn,  must  largely 
support  benefits  for  persons  who  retire  in 
the  next  two  or  three  decades.  This  situation 
places  a  special  trusteeship  on  this  commit- 
tee and  on  the  Congress.  Por  not  only  the 
purpose  of  social  security,  but  the  welfare 
of  our  young  people  and  their  children, 
strictly  limits  the  social  security  benefits 
which  can  be  provided  for  the  aged  through 
taxation  of  the  young.  We  must  halt  the 
constant  Increases  in  present  and  futvure 
benefits,  and  In  the  taxes  required  to  sup- 
port those  beiMfits. 

It  Is  far  from  certain  that  the  present 
tax  schedule  will  support  the  presently 
scheduled  benefits,  and  still  less  certain 
that  the  proposed  increased  taxes  would 
support  the  increased  benefits. 

It  Is  manifest,  in  any  event,  that  the 
proposed  wage  t>ase  extension  would  pro- 
vide an  unwarranted  Increase  in  benefits  of 
persons  with  high  earnings,  who  least  need 
social  security  protection.  It  Is  also  mani- 
fest that  the  unwarranted  increase  In  bene- 
fits— and  for  younger  people  the  lifetime 
borden  ot  the  additional  social  security 
taxes — would  adversely  affect  individuals 
and  our  economy  and  would  be  contrary 
to  the  general  welfare. 

ruKTHZB  DisasicTZNa  virws  or  ics.  utt 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  minority  re- 
port. I  wish  to  state  it  is  my  fearful  belief 
that  the  social  security  tax  is  fast  shaping 
up  to  become  a  secondary  graduated  Income 
tax  upon  wages  and  salaries,  a  tax  which, 
when  its  full  Impact  Is  felt,  will  shake  our 
social  security  system  to  Its  very  founda- 
tion. 


Foorteeath  ABaiveraary  of  tke  Foan^iaf 
of  tbt  Italiaa  Republic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  OONNKmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  QIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
10,  the  Italian  people  observed  the  14th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Ital- 
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ian  Republic.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  bring  this  anniversary  date  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  and  to  extend  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  a  na- 
tion of  friends  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  our  culture  and  the  culture 
of  the  entire  world  throughout  the  ages. 

It  was  in  1948  that  Italy,  tor  the  first 
time  in  the  exercise  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, gave  herself  a  fundamental  law 
in  adopting  its  republican  Constitution. 
Italy's  adoption  of  its  Constitution,  and 
its  establishment  of  a  republican  form 
of  government  2  years  earlier,  gave  no- 
tice to  all  pe<H3les  that  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  become  associated  with  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  founding  of  the  Italian  Republic 
was  a  great  landmark  in  the  history  of 
Italy.  After  the  downfall  of  Fascist  dic- 
tatorship came  a  political  vacuum,  and 
the  Government  that  existed  was  in  dis- 
repute. It  was  in  June  1946  that  the 
Italian  people  became  masters  of  their 
own  destiny  and  chose  between  retaining 
their  old  monarchial  form  ol  govern- 
ment, or  of  adopting  a  republican  form 
of  government. 

Over  22  million  Italians  expressed 
themselves  at  the  polls  on  June  2  and 
3,  1946,  with  10  million  in  favor  of  re- 
taining the  monarchy,  and  over  12  mil- 
lion favoring  a  republic.  On  June  10, 
1946,  Italy  became  a  Republic. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  its  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  Italy  began  on  the  road 
of  democratic  progress.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  progressive  republics 
in  the  world,  and  I  believe  that  the  many 
advances  Italy  has  made  since  the  war 
in  all  fields  of  human  endeavor  has  been 
largely  due  to  its  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advances  Italy 
has  made  in  the  short  time  since  World 
War  n,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
under  its  Constitution,  with  the  freedoms 
It  giiarantees  to  the  people,  and  with  the 
encouragement  and  help  of  Italy's 
friends  throughout  the  world,  Italy  wiU 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper. 

The  United  States  has  dose  ties  with 
Italy,  and  despite  the  intervening  actions 
of  hostile  Italian  Governments,  it  has  al- 
ways had  a  high  regard  for  the  people 
of  Italy.  Italian  immigrants  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  growth  of  our  own 
United  States  in  helping  to  build  this  new 
nation.  It  was  particularly  fitting, 
therefore,  for  us  to  contribute  toward 
Italy's  recovery  after  the  Second  Wwld 
Conflict,  not  only  in  reoognitioa  of  the 
contribution  of  Italian  immigrants  to 
our  own  growth,  but  also  in  a  reafiOrma- 
tion  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  Italian  Reimbllc. 

United  States  aid,  through  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  mutual  security,  the  United 
Nations,  and  so  many  other  programs, 
helped  express  the  American  people's 
friendship  f(H:  a  noble  pe(^le  who  had 
suffered  much. 

On  this  14th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Italian  Republic,  we  can  be 
proud  that  we  were  able  to  extend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Italian  people  with  whom 
we  in  America  have  such  close  and  com- 
mon ties.  We  can  rejoice  in  Italy's 
splendid    recovery    and    its    continuing 


progress,  and  be  happy  to  have  played  a 
small  part  in  assisting  this  progress. 

We  can  be  confident,  too,  in  knowing 
that  the  people  of  Italy  have  achieved 
a  maturity  In  government  and  in  govern- 
ing themselves,  and  that  Italy  will  con- 
tinue to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  promotion 
ot  freedom  and  peace  throughout  the 
world. 


Expense  Paymeats  Frmn  the  Coatnifeat 
Fnad  of  the  House  of  Rc|»reseatatiTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  F.  MACK,  JR. 

or   XLLIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  HJl.  12707  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  assuring  an  independent  audit 
by  the  General  Accounting  OfDce  of  ex- 
pense payments  fnsn  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  R^uresentatives. 

In  proposing  this  legislation.  I  am  in 
no  sense  passing  on  the  purported  dis- 
closures made  in  recent  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  about  committee  ex- 
penditures f  run  this  fund. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Members  of  this  House, 
furthermore,  I  b^eve  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  provide  for  an  independent 
audit  of  our  expense  funds  as  a  means 
of  assuring  that  our  activities  are  re- 
ported accurately  so  the  innocent 
would  not  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

I  do  not  believe  we  are  getting  the 
complete  picture  from  new^iaper  and 
magazine  stories  which  are  designed  to 
make  news  but  which  reflect  on  the 
propriety  and  honesty  of  Members  of 
Congress.  While  I  fully  respect  the 
rights  of  newsmen  to  report  the  news, 
and  even  to  draw  reasonable  inferences 
from  the  information  they  are  able  to 
gather,  I  do  not  believe  that  such  dis- 
closures are  the  most  accurate  way  of 
getting  at  the  facta.  Too  often  have 
disclosures  of  this  type  resulted  from 
hasty  poiisal  of  incomplete  records. 
When  this  ha];q;)au  I  do  not  believe 
Members  of  Coogreas  are  accorded  the 
same  fair  treatment  we  afford  to  wit- 
nesses before  our  invesUgaUng  commit- 
tees. It  would  be  much  better,  in  my 
opinion,  to  provide  for  regular  azid  thor- 
ough study  of  all  payment  vouchers  by 
the  one  agency  equipped  to  do  the  Job, 
the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 

M.orc  than  our  own  reputations  is  at 
stake.  We  have  imposed  a  heavy  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. They  have  a  right  to  know  how 
thrir  money  is  spent.  We  demand  an 
accounting  f rem  the  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  why  the  legislative  branch  should 
not  also  be  held  to  account  for  its  ex- 
penditures, down  to  the  last  cent. 

It  is  unfair  to  burden  any  committee 
of  the  House  with  this  responsibility. 
A  committee  of  our  colleagues  has  a 
natural  reluctance  to  cross-examine  any 
Memb«-  as  to  the  details  of  his  expense 
account.    Fortunately,  the  Congress  long 
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ago  mtahllthfirt  an  agencsr  to  icrutiniw 
the  Moounto  of  all  three  branches  of 
the  Ooiremment,  cxecuttve,  kgtolattve 
and  Judleial.  The  General  Accounting 
Ofllce  is  an  arm  of  GoogreaB.  Hm 
Comptroller  G«ieral  <rf  the  Ublted 
States,  the  admlnlstratiTe  head  oi  QAO, 
is  appointed  faj  the  Pretldent.  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
a  term  of  15  years.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  has  never  been  any  soious  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
Comptroller  Goieral  and  the  OAO. 
They  are  as  free  as  human  Institutions 
can  be  of  pressures  from  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches.  This 
makes  the  OAO  the  ideal  agency  to 
scrutinize  the  expense  accounts  oS  House 
Members  and  committees. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  Organization 
Manual  for  1959-60.  on  page  35,  de- 
scribes the  GAO  aa  follows : 

The  purpoa*  oi  the  General  Accounting 
OfBoe,  an  agency  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Federal  Ooyemment,  1b  to  perform 
an  Independent  audit  of  Government  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  provide  a  basis  for 
the  gMtlement  of  accounts  and  to  deter- 
mine how  well  the  agencies  are  managing 
their  financial  affairs;  In  so  doing,  exercise 
the  power  oC  disallowance  based  on  the 
finality  of  the  Comptroller  General's  settle- 
ment of  accounts  and  claims,  and  report  to 
the  Congress  In  special  and  annual  reports 
its  finding*  as  to  financial  conditions  In  the 
OoTemment.  In  order  to  accomplish  Its 
purpose,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has 
responsibility  tor:  performing  an  Independ- 
ent Government-wide  audit  of  receipts,  ex- 
penditures, and  use  of  public  funds;  pre- 
scribing principles,  standards,  and  related 
requirements  for  aecoiintlng  to  be  observed 
by  the  executive  agencies,  and  cooperating 
with  the  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  pri- 
mary responsibilities  for  the  development  of 
their  own  accounting  systems;  settling 
claims  by  or  against  the  United  States;  rend- 
ering legal  decisions  pertaining  to  govern- 
mental fiscal  matters;  performing  investiga- 
tions relating  to  the  receipt,  dlsbiirsement, 
and  application  of  public  funds;  reporting  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  its  activities  in- 
eluding  recommendations  to  fiirther  the 
effectiveness  of  governmental  operations; 
and  far  other  related  functions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  manual,  on  page  36, 
contains  this  additional  statement: 

The  financial  transactions  of  the  execu- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judicial  agencies,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  accotmts  of 
accountable  <^cers,  are  audited  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with 
such  principles  and  i»t}cedures  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  statement 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  congres- 
sional accounts  already  (K>me  imder  the 
purview  of  the  OAO.  And  so  they  do. 
exc^t  for  the  contingent  funds.  More 
than  70  years  ago,  in  1868.  the  Congress 
passed  a  law  making  the  administration 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  responsible  for  final  audit  of  pay- 
ments from  the  contingent  funds. 

The  bill  that  I  have  introduced  today 
would  amend  the  1888  law  to  remove  this 
barrier  to  OAO  audit  of  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  purposely  refrained  from  broadening 
my  proposal  to  include  the  other  fund 
becMise  I  feel  that  the  initiative  for  that 
should  come  from  the  other  body. 
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My  iOl  Is  oonflned  to  removing  the 
provlalbns  of  the  1888  law,  and  a  similar 
1911  stetate.  that  Inhibit  the  OAO  from 
perfon  olng  Its  otherwise  statutory  duty 
with  leapeet  to  the  House  contingent 
fund.  It  does  not  q)eeifically  authorize 
the  oko  to  audit  the  contingent  fund 
becaus^  the  House  legislative  counsel 
advisei  1  me  that  the  OAO  already  has 
all  the  authority  it  needs,  provided  the 
Inhibit  ory  statutes  are  repealed. 


IN 
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I^XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TKXAS 

HOI7SB  OF  RXPRESKNTA'nVXS 

Monday,  June  20, 1960 


Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
very  in  ^eption  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, I  k  far-seeing  minority  on  the  Ways 
and  Mi^ans  Committee  has  continued  to 
point  (ut  some  basic  weaknesses  in  the 
plan.  Before  we  vote  to  further  increase 
benefit  i  and  add  new  ix'ograms,  such  as 
medics  i  care,  we  should  review  some  of 
the  views  stated  in  previous  years. 
Among  these  views  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude jome  excerpts  from  the  minority 
report  of  Hon.  Csu.  T.  Cuxtxs.  then  a 
Member  of  the  House,  to  the  report 
on  Social  Security  Act  amendments 
for  19^9. 
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from  the  bill  reported  out  does 

from  opposition  to  a   liberalized 

lectirlty    program;    Instead    it    arises 

fact  that  the  bill  reported  out  falls 

major  respect  to  do  the  very  things 

and  effective  social -security   pro- 

s4ould  do. 

age  and  siirvivorB  Insurance  pro- 
a  grossly  unsound   and   Ineffective 
the  social-security  purposes  it  at- 
to  accomplish.     Because  It  is  so  un- 
iknd  ineffective.  I  cannot  agree  that 
me]  e  extension  of  Its  coverage  or  a  mere 
numerical   revision   of   Its   benefit   formula, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  pro- 
bring  about  significant  improve- 
Instead,   the   very   fundamentals   of 
should    be    objectively    reex- 
and  to  the  extent  that  such  reex- 
indlcates    the    need    for    drastic 
of  the  program,  that  overhaul- 
be  done,  even  though  It  proves 
to  abandon  completely  those  con- 
whlch  the  present  program  rests, 
security  funds  are  necessarily  limited 
since    they   depend    upon    the 
of    economic    productivity    in    the 
uid  the  posslbUity  of  drawing  off  a 
of   this  productivity   for   social -se- 
{^urposes  that  is  not  too  large  to  in- 
Natlon's  economic  health.     Because 
limitation,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
that   these   funds    be   distributed 


frtouent  occasions  Congress  has  voted 
(oetly  program,  such  as  in  the  field 
legislation  or  housing.    "Hiere 
to  such  programs.    They  do  expire, 
no  end  to  our  social  sec\u*ity  pro- 
runs   into    perpetuity.    We   bind 
generations  to  pay  untold  billions 
not  only  SO  years  from  now,  or 
from  now.  but  so  long  as  the  Gov- 
of  the  United  States  stands.    It  Is 
itnmoraL 


Let  \is  permit  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children to  decide  how  much  per  year  they 
of  their  generation  will  pay  for  social  se- 
curity. We  should  not  bind  them  by  con- 
tract to  pay  xintoM  billions  each  year,  as  the 
present  system  does.  The  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment means  net  only  freedom  from  kings, 
tyrants,  and  dictotors,  but  It  means  freedom 
from  the  past. 


laports  of  ForeifB-Made  Swphis  Military 
Rifles  lato  Vmlad  States  as  Sportag 
Gobs  Is  Threateaiag  Amerioui  FirearMs 
ladastry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or   MASSACHUBS'lTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRE8KNTATIVB8 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
debate  last  Friday  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment,  with  the  support  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTxl.  and  members  of 
the  Connecticut  delegation  in  the  House, 
to  the  mutual  security  bill  in  order  to 
halt  the  importation  in  the  United 
States  of  firearms  which  were  manufac- 
tured abroad  for  military  purposes  and 
which  are  now  being  dumped  up<m  the 
world  market. 

Due  to  the  pcu-liamentary  situation  at 
the  time  of  the  reading  of  the  mutual 
security  bill  for  amendment,  however, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  offer  my 
amendment  because  I  had  been  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  that  it  would 
be  subject  to  a  "point  of  order." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dumping  of  these 
surplus  foreign  made  firearms  is  occur- 
ring in  such  increasingly  large  volume 
and  at  such  ridiculously  low  prices  that 
it  is  causing  a  serious  reduction  in  the 
skills  and  investment  of  American  man- 
ufacturers of  firearms.  The  result  has 
been  a  drop  in  arms  research  and  de- 
velopment and  a  slowing  down  ch*  aban- 
donment of  the  modernisation  of  small 
arms  plants  in  the  United  States.  If 
this  trend  is  not  halted,  American  arms 
manufacturers  will  obviously  be  harmed 
to  an  extent  which  gravely  impairs  their 
defense  mobilization  capacity. 

In  fact,  the  defense  mobilization  base 
of  the  United  States  has  probably  al- 
ready been  impaired  by  the  dumping 
upon  our  markets  of  surplus  military 
firearms.  These  firearms  are  virtually 
being  given  away  and  are  dramatically 
reducing  sales  by  American  arms  manu- 
facturers. The  J.  Stevens  Arms  Division 
of  the  Savage  Arms  Corp.  is  located  at 
Chicopee  Palls,  Mass..  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  This  American  arms 
manufacturer,  producer  of  the  famous 
sporting  Savage  .  99  rifle,  and  other 
manufacturers  located  in  Connecticut, 
have  been  feeling  the  pinch  in  sales  as 
a  result  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
made  surplus  rifles.  They  are  being  sold 
here  as  sporting  rifles  at  prices  with 
which  the  American  arms  industry  can- 
not compete. 
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These  surplus  rifles  are  coming  pri- 
marily from  Italy,  England,  Sweden,  and 
Germany.  There  aiq;>ears  to  be  no  end 
to  the  supply  abroad;  and  since  the 
United  States  is  the  only  major  market 
for  these  guns,  the  outlook  for  the  Amer- 
ican firearms  industry  is  very  grave  In- 
deed. European  governments  refuse  to 
permit  their  people  to  buy  these  military 
rifles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  munitions  con- 
trol provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  the  State  Department  has  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  traffic  in  arms.  Li- 
censes are  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  both  import  and  export  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  Under  the  law.  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  license  if  he  finds  that  the  license  fur- 
thers UJS.  foreign  policy,  world  peace, 
and  the  national  security.  To  date,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  applying  these  stand- 
ards, has  concluded  that  the  mass  im- 
portation of  surplus  military  rifles  does 
not  conflict  with  world  peace,  our  foreign 
policy  or  the  national  security. 

On  June  29,  1959.  six  of  the  leading 
American  firearms  manufacturers  filed 
a  petition  with  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  adcing  for  relief 
against  these  excessive  imports  of  mili- 
tary surplus.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  OCDM  decision  will  not  be  forth- 
coming before  auttimn.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  arms  manufacturers  continue 
to  be  threatened  by  the  dumping  of  sur- 
plus foreign-made  military  rifles  which 
are  glutting  the  American  market  and 
selling  for  prices  ranging  from  $14  to  $30 
in  direct  competition  with  American 
sporting  rifles  retailing  between  $80  and 
$130.  

Jet  Ffif  ht  Between  Friendship  Aiiport  and 
Paris,  France 


muda.  I  commend  Pan  American  for 
its  pioneering  spirit  and  its  president. 
Mr.  Juan  Trippe,  himself  a  native  of 
Maryland,  for  providing  this  excellent 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  also  pleased  to  note 
that  a  most  interesting  q>eech  was  re- 
cently made  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  RooneyI  regarding  Pan 
American's  aid  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Pact  by  organizing  and  getting  airborne 
the  Afghanistan  Airline  at  the  request 
of  our  State  Departmoit.  This  is  indeed 
a  worthwhile  and  well  managed  project. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUa  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MAXTUINV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday. June  18.  Pan  American  World 
Airways  introduced  a  new  service  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance  to  our  area.  Be- 
ginning on  this  date.  Pan  American  in- 
augurated round  trip,  jet  service  between 
Friendship  Airport  and  Paris.  Prance, 
marking  the  first  time  any  scheduled  air 
carrier  has  ever  connected  Baltimore 
with  the  European  Continent.  This 
service  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
greater  Baltimore  area  which  relishes 
the  opportvmity  to  avail  itself  of  the 
splendid  jet  facilities  at  Friendship  Air- 
port for  a  speedy,  uninterrupted  journey 
to  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  Europe. 

We  are  reminded  on  this  occasion  of  a 
similar  pioneering  feat  accomplished  in 
the  thirties  when  the  first  air  service  to 
Bermuda  was  introduced  by  the  famous 
old  Pan  American  flying  boat — the 
B314 — which  made  history  by  its  flight 
from  Baltimore  to  the  island  of   Ber- 


West  Virfinia   Approacbes  the   Cenhiry 
Mark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or  wxsr  TUcnriA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  97th  birthday  of  my  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  George  Washington  ronarked: 

GlTe  me  a  hundred  men  from  West  Au- 
gusta (later  West  Virginia)  and  I  will  plant 
my  feet  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomac 
and  defy  the  world. 

The  mountaineers  of  West  Virginia 
have  lived  up  to  that  tradition. 

West  Virginia  was  bom  in  1863  of 
determination  to  meet  a  challenge — the 
challenge  of  preserving  the  Union.  This 
challenge  inspired  men  to  daring  deeds. 

Courage  is  not  new  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginian. In  fact,  the  entire  history  of  the 
State  is  a  chronicle  of  challenge  and 
courage  to  meet  each  new  difficulty. 

There  were  challenges  like  that  thrown 
down  by  Gov.  Alexander  Spottswood 
when  he  struck  Golden  Horseshoe  medals 
for  those  hardy  and  brave  enough  to 
conquer  the  vast  wilderness  that  lay 
within  the  mountain  slopes.  Or  the 
courage  of  Mary  Ingles,  who  faced  in- 
credible hardship  to  cross  the  State  and 
rejoin  her  family  after  she  had  been 
carried  off  to  the  wild  Ohio  country  in 
1775  by  marauding  Indians.  Or  of  the 
29  delegates  who  firmly  opposed  seces- 
sion when  Virginia  left  the  Union  and 
even  dared  to  hold  a  rump  session  to 
pledge  their  efforts  to  keep  the  State  in 
the  Union  in  1861. 

It  is  from  this  breed  of  men  that  West 
Virginia  was  bom. 

Today  my  State  is  faced  with  new, 
grave  challenges. 

A  decUne  in  coal  mining  employment 
has  stripped  many  towns  of  their  source 
of  all  wealth.  Ghost  towns  have  iH>rung 
up. 

There  are  gnawing  physical  needs 
within  the  land.  Children  go  without 
brecid.  and  are  forced  to  miss  school  be- 
cause they  have  no  shoes. 

How  can  we  cope  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  our  older  workers  who  have  lost 
their  jobs?  We  refuse  to  accept  th« 
heartless  and  inhuman  solution  of  those 
who  tell  these  older  workers  to  pull  up 


their  roots  and  leave  the  mountains  of 
their  hcxneland. 

But  even  -wone  is  the  problem  of  the 
flight  of  West  Virginia's  younger  people, 
the  source  of  future  strength  and  vigor 
in  any  society,  who  have  left  the  State  for 
a  more  promising  future  elsewhere.  My 
attmtion  was  first  called  to  this  problem 
by  our  own  young  Governor,  Cfecll  H. 
Underwood,  in  an  address  to  the  Elks 
Club  at  Himtington.  Goremor  Under- 
wood pointed  out  that  when  the  West 
Virginia  State  bonus  was  paid  to  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  conflict,  43  percent 
of  the  checks  were  sent  to  out-of -State 
addresses.  This  means  that  the  cream  of 
our  srounger  people  have  left  the  State 
for  better  (^iJportunities  elsewhere. 

Between  1950  and  IMO.  West  Vir- 
ginia was  one  of  the  two  States  in  the 
Union  which  suffered  an  absolute  de- 
cline in  population.  We  lost  over  158,000 
pe<^le  in  this  period — the  largest  decUne 
among  the  States.  We  face  this  staric 
fact  squarely  and  without  self H^ity.  We 
recognize  the  challenge,  just  as  our 
moimtaineer  forefathers  recognized  the 
challenges  they  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  challenges 
of  today.  Are  they  greater  than  the 
massive  challenges  of  yesterday?  They 
are  not.  Nor  are  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia going  to  surrender  and  abandon 
hope  in  the  face  of  such  challenges.  For 
we  are  not  a  "dying  State."  as  a  desk- 
boimd  editor  tried  to  characterize  us 
recently.  West  Virginia,  her  men,  her 
minds,  and  her  muscle,  have  a  tremend- 
ous potential  for  the  future.  Already 
bright  glimmers  of  hope — ^like  heat  light- 
ning flidcering  across  a  sultry  summer 
dcy  with  the  promise  of  cooling  relief  to 
come — are  evident  in  our  State's  affairs. 

In  my  own  Ohio  Valley  district,  a  great 
and  diversified  industrialization  is  gath- 
ering momentum,  providing  new  jobs  for 
our  people.  This  golden  area,  which  is 
just  awakening  to  its  real  potential,  can 
truly  become  the  "Ruhr  of  America."  and 
offers  the  true  key  to  the  State's  salva- 
tion. 

Our  pleasant  mountain  areas  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  their  great  tourist  po- 
tential, drawing  thousands  from  the  heat 
and  pavements  of  the  eastern  seaboard. 

West  Virghiia.  97  years  old  today,  thus 
faces  a  confident  and  expanding  future, 
rising  to  meet  the  new  challenges  as  we 
have  in  the  past. 


Svpplcinental  Views   to  tke   Report  •■ 
StuA  Secvity  Amemdmtatt  of  19S5 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BSPBE8BNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  a  fur- 
ther review  of  the  development  of  the 
social  security  system,  we  find  that  in 
1955  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
reported  to  the  House,  without  holding 
hearings  and  with  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  executive  sessions,  amendments 
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from  the  trust  fund  of  $2  bUUoa  »  year, 
on  ttie  arerace.  Wblle  moit  of  the  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  Toted 
to  report  the  UIl  f  ayormbly,  they  strongly 
protested  the  failure  to  hold  hearings. 
In  the  sia;>plemental  views  to  the  report 
on  the  1955  amendmmts  we  find  addi- 
tional warnings  as  to  the  danger  to  our 
econony  of  continual  increases  in  the 
social  security  tax  and  the  inequity 
which  it  creates.  Fbllowing  are  some 
pertinent  statements  from  these  snpide- 
mental  views: 

Banc  PaoBLBca  may  mkke 

Ooat:  In  cnlar  to  finance  the  muItlbllUon-  tribute^ 
dollar  Increase  In  beneflta  oontainecl  In  thla 
bill,  a  higher  tax  aehedule  la  provided.  An 
almoat  Immediate  Increase  to  2^  percent 
each  on  employees  and  employer,  reapec- 
tlvely.  Is  proTlded  effective  January  1,  IMM. 
■aeh  o(  the  subeequent  periodic  Increaaea 
provided  under  eidstlng  law  la  alao  Increased 
by  one-haU  of  1  percent.  As  a  result  the 
ultimate  tax  rate  projected  under  the  bill, 
effective  In  1975,  la  9  percent  shared  equally 
by  employees  and  their  employera.  The 
self-employment  tax,  applicable  to  profea- 
alonal  Individuals,  wlU  become  6%  percent 
at  that  time. 

As  high  aa  these  future  rates  are,  the 
ratea  themselves  do  not  convey  a  complete 
plcttire  of  the  true  b\irden  they  Involve.  The 
tax  on  wagea  la  a  tax  on  groas  wages  without 
any  allowance  for  personal  exemptlona,  de- 
pendenta,  or  other  deductions.  The  tax  on 
self-employment  Income  only  permits  cer- 
tain bualneea  deductions,  such  as  depreci- 
ation. It  Is,  In  ^ect,  a  tax  on  adjusted  gross 
Income.  Therefore,  \inllke  the  Income  tax, 
the  social  security  tax  la  not  limited  to  net 
Income.  As  a  result,  that  tax,  aa  a  percen- 
tage of  net  income,  is  subatantlally  higher 
than  the  actual  rates  would  indicate.  In 
fact,  the  eventual  8% -percent  rate  on  the 
aelf-employed  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
net  Income  tax  in  the  neighborhood  of  90 
percent  and  higher  in  many  caaes. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  farmer  with 
a  net  Income  from  self-employment  of  $4,- 
300  in  1975.  Assiuning  that  he  haa  a  wife 
and  two  children  and  uses  the  standard  de- 
duction, his  Federal  income  tax  under  pres- 
ent rates.  wUl  be  •276.  His  social  security 
tax,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  $283J}0.  In 
this  example,  which  is  a  completely  average 
ease,  the  social  seciulty  tax,  as  a  percentage 
of  net  taxable  in«»ne,  would  be  in  exceaa 
of  20  percent.  If  the  same  individual  had 
three  children  his  income  tax  would  be  cut 
to  tl56  but  his  social  security  tax  would  still 
amount  to  $283.60.  In  such  a  case,  the  latter 
tax  wotild  be  the  equivalent  of  a  net  income 
tax  of  36  percent.  We  again  point  out  that 
this  would  be  an  ordinary  case  and  not  at 
all  an  unusual  one. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1975  the  total  social 
security  tax  collections  will  approximate  •30 
billion  annually,  a  colossal  siun.  Uoreover, 
thla  eatlmate  assumes  continuation  o*  ex- 
isting vrage  levels  and  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  Increase  in  those  levels  which  past 
experience  indicates  will  occur.  The  $30  bil- 
lion estimate,  is  therefore,  extremely  conser- 
vative. 

We  are  concerned  over  this  fact,  moreover, 
because  by  their  very  nature,  the  llberal- 
izaUona  contained  in  thla  bUl  will  create 
demands  for  additional  changes  involving 
further  costs. 

We  are  further  concerned  over  these  ulti- 
mate costs  because  of  the  danger  that  they 
may  eventually  weaken  or  even  destroy  pub- 
lic acceptance  of  the  social  security  system. 
A  social  Insurance  {M-ogram  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  im>vide  agalnat  all  Insurable  rlaks.  ^^ 
It  must  be  designed  to  provide  a  basic  pro^  mnnag^ 
taction  at  a  cost  within  the  reach  of  aU.     creative 
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those  in  the  lower  income  brackets 

most  In  need  of  that  protection. 

thla  fact,  we  are  oreataig  a  aoale  of 

whldi  must  be  supported  by  a  aoclal 

tax  whleSk,  In  the  not  too  dlatant 

will  be  equal  to  and  In  many  cases 

than  the  Federal  Income  tax. 

,  Inacrfar  aa  the  coat  of  this  program 

we  should  take  sober  warning 

I  our  seal   to  provide  ever   greater 

and  to  provide  against  an  ever  wider 

need,  we  do  not  destroy  the  very 

which  we  have  created.    We  have 

in  avoiding  the  full  impact  of  the 

shifting  most  of  the  burden  to  the 

At  that  time,  the  high  tax  ratea 

it  very  difflcult  to  retain  the  con- 

prlndple  which  we  believe  so  ee- 

to  the  program.     However,  we  would 

ourselvee  should  we  believe  that 

revenue  could  be  depended  upon 

the   system.    We   have   already 

out  that,  under  the  preeent  sched- 

seciuity  tax  collections  in  1975 

to  about  $30  bUUon.     If  such 

lum  wtact  financed  through  the  Indl- 

incocne   tax  for   example,   it   would 

approximately      a     50-percent 

he-board    Increase   in    that   already 

tax.    Theae  figures  show  clearly 

of  the  problem  we  are  so 

creating. 

our  earnest  hope  that  the  queations 

raised  will  lead  thoughtful  citizens 

to  search  for  the  answers.     The 

lecurity  system  was  created  to  give 

confidence   and   faith   in   th^r 

It  should   be  above  politics. 

Thomas  A.  Jkhkiks. 

RTCHAKD    If.    SllIPSON. 

robsbt  w.  i^kak. 
Noah  M.  Mason. 
John  W.  Btknxs. 
Antoni  N.   Sadlak. 
Thoicas  B.  Cums. 


HelliiL  ysbwf ,  Pa.,  Elidts  Natioawide  At- 
teatj  »■  Throng  the  Soccest  ef  Project 
60  ^ITUcb  Modemiseil  the  Dowatowa 
Busi  less  SectioB,  Tbas  Recaptoriaf  the 
Histfrk  Charm  of  the  County  Scat  of 
Coaaty,  Pa. 
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Monday.  June  20, 1960 


VAN  ZANDT.    Mr.  Spealter,  the 
of  project  60  by  the  business- 
Hollldaysburg.  Pa.,  in  my  con- 
district,  was  the  source  of  a 
commu^ty  celebration  that  included  a 
festivities  beginning  June  13, 
obtstanding   leaders   in   Pennsyl- 
l^lng  scheduled  for  programs  on 
16,  and  17.    During  the  weelc, 
M.  Lawrence  visited  Holli- 
and  was  escorted  on  a  tour  of 
borough  after  which  he  delivered  an 
warmly  cmnmending  those  re- 
le  for  the  success  of  the  commu- 
efl^rt  to  beautify  the  business  dls- 
the  county  seat  of  Blair  County, 


Ifrank  M.  "Bud"  Palmer,  general 
•  of  WPBG-AM-TV,  was  the 
genius  and  the  q>Ariq>lug  In  the 


community  effort  behind  project  60. 
Bud  found  that  his  ideas  rec^ved  the 
wholehearted  oidorsement  and  support 
of  the  community's  businessmen  and  the 
Hollidaysburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
whose  president,  William  Hubler,  mus- 
tered tile  suiKwrt  of  his  group  to  the 
extent  that  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
businessmen  and  pn^jerty  owners  in  the 
downtown  area  embarked  on  a  campaign 
of  facelifting  for  their  respective  prop- 
erties. The  result  was  a  great  success 
and  reflected  credit  on  the  qxmsors  and 
businessmen  who  devoted  their  time  and 
efforts  to  attaining  the  common  goal. 
Special  credit  is  due  the  Peoirfes  Nat- 
ural Oas  Co.,  which  underwrote  the 
expense  of  obtaining  services  of  Prof. 
Milton  Osborne,  the  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  University's  School  of 
Architecture.  Professor  Osborne  was 
commissioned  to  sketch  more  than  75 
storefronts  and  buildings  in  a  5-block 
section  of  downtown  Hollidaysburg.  In 
commenting  on  project  60,  Professor  Os- 
borne said — 

No  small  Pennsylvania  community  has  at- 
tempted downtown  revitaliaatlon  on  such  a 
wide  scope  and  with  such  unified  effort. 

As  an  example  of  the  keen  interest  In 
the  project,  representatives  of  the  fifth 
generation  of  the  descendants  of  Adam 
Holliday,  founder  of  Hollidaysburg,  do- 
nated $400  to  the  project  although  they 
own  no  property  in  downtown  Hollidays- 
burg. State  Assemblyman  Joseph  R. 
HoUlday,  of  Blair  County,  made  the  do- 
nation on  behalf  of  himself,  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  founder,  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  a  sister  and  niece 
living  in  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Because  of  weather  conditions  and  the 
legislative  situation  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  Friday  afternoon,  Jime  17.  I  was 
unable  to  leave  Washington  in  time  to 
appear  on  the  project  60  program  that 
evening  when  I  was  scheduled  to  deliver 
the  principal  address.  Since  I  had  pre- 
pared the  following  remarks  for  the  oc- 
casion, I  wish  to  incorporate  them  at 
this  time  in  my  tribute  to  all  those  who 
played  a  part  in  making  project  60  such 
an  outstanding  success: 

ADDKoa  Dklivixzd  bt  BxpaxxsNTATXvx  James 
E.  Van  Zanot,  Mncaxa  or  Connzas,  30th 
District  or  Pkmnstlvania.  at  thi  CzLzaaA- 
TioN  or  THI  CoKPLxnoir  or  Paojicr  60. 
HoLLiDATSBuaa,  Pa..  Jukz  17,  1960 
It  is  an  honor  to  be  here  tonight  with  all 
of  you  distinguished  guests  and  citizens  on 
this  happy  occasion  to  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  project  60  here  in  Hollidaysburg, 
the  county  seat  of  Blair  County. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  marveloxis  Job  of 
revitalizing  done  on  the  Golden  Triangle  in 
Plttsbxirgh  and  similar  projects  undertaken 
in  Philadelphia  and  Harrlsburg. 

These  projects  have  cost  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  Federal  and  State  moneys. 

Project  60,  a  program  of  beautifying  the 
main  business  district  of  Hollidaysburg,  has 
of  course  involved  a  far  more  modest  outlay 
of  funds. 

But  I  am  sxire  that  no  Pennsylvania  com- 
mimlty  of  this  size  has  undertaken  a  boot- 
strap operation  like  project  60— planned  and 
executed  on  an  entirely  local  level. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
commend  the  leading  figures  in  this  wonder- 
ful community  effort. 

The  originator  of  project  60  and  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  it  U  Prank  M.  Palmer,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WFBO-AM-TV. 
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Mr.  Frank  Palmar  had  the  idea  of  beautify- 
ing Hollidaysburg  in  his  mind  for  a  long 
time. 

As  he  him— '^  has  said,  tearing  every 
structure  down  and  starting  over  was  im- 
possible. 

Funds  for  a  project  on  such  a  large  scale 
were  not  available. 

However,  renovation  of  eziating  buildings 
did  seem  to  him  a  good  poasibillty. 

Bud — as  all  of  his  friends  know  him — 
next  talked  with  Prof.  MUton  Osborne,  head 
of  the  School  of  Architecture  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Univeralty. 

From  an  8-lnch  by  10-lnch  photograph. 
ProfessfX'  Osborne  drew  sample  sketches  of 
a  plan  for  refurbiahing  the  biiainess  district. 
The  rest  \a  history. 

Bud  then  visited  the  HoUldaysburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  They  gave  him  complete 
support.  Bill  Hubler.  president  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  the  entire  membership  became 
enthused. 

Bill  Hubler  envisioned  Hollidaysburg  as 
"one  of  the  most  unique  and  charming  shop- 
ping centers  in  the  Bast." 

The  Peoples  Natural  Oas  Co.,  tmder  ito  new 
program  of  commiinity  development,  under- 
wrote Professor  Osborne's  sketches  for  reno- 
vation of  the  buildings.  In  all,  sketches  were 
drawn  for  more  than  75  stents  and  buildings 
In  a  5-block  area,  and  project  60  was 
underway. 

Community  response  was  extraordinary. 
The  coimty  commissioners,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  here  at  Hollldaysbxirg.  have  restored 
some  of  their  buildings  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Osborne. 

The  borough  cotmcU  has  cooperated  gen- 
erously In  the  project. 

The  fifth  generation  descendants  of  Adam 
Holliday,  founder  of  HoUldaysburg,  donated 
9400  to  the  project.  Joeeph  R.  HoUlday,  last 
male  descendant  of  Adam  Holliday,  made  the 
contribution  for  himself,  his  wife,  daughter, 
a  sister,  and  a  niece. 

HolUdaysburg's  garden  club  agreed  to 
maintain  flower  boxes,  shrubs,  and  trees 
placed  in  front  of  many  stores. 

Now,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been 
paying  tribute  to  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations who  have  been  moving  spirits 
behind  this  program  to  beautify  the  business 
district  of  HoUldaysburg. 

We  must  never  tor^t,  however,  the  many 
merchants  and  property  owners  who  have 
participated  in  this  renewal  project  by 
giving  of  their  time,  effort,  and  funds. 

To  all  of  these  individuals,  organizations, 
and  the  entire  commxinity  of  Hollidaysburg. 
my  heartiest  congratulations. 

As  I  view  this  charming,  quaint  shopping 
center,  a  symbcd  of  what  a  body  of  clvlc- 
mlnded  citizens  can  accomplish  on  Its  own. 
I  am  c«-taln  that  Hollidaysburg  has  ful- 
filled the  deatlny  which  its  founder,  Adam 
Holliday,  fmvaaw  in  1790 — 170  years  ago. 

Today  this  borough  U  peaceful,  happy,  un- 
touched by  the  scars  of  yesterday's  strife. 

In  those  early  years,  settlement  ot  this 
area,  then  the  frontier  of  our  new  Nation, 
was  beset  by  battle  after  batUe  with  the 
Indians. 

ICany  a  pioneer  perished  in  frightful  mas- 
sacres. 

Only  through  eztra^M^inary  sacrifices  and 
superhuman  courage  coiild  the  settlers, 
banding  together,  pursue  their  historic 
destiny. 

Today,  at  this  time  erf  crisis  in  our  na- 
tional and  world  affairs.  It  Is  imperative 
that  once  again  Americans  band  together 
toward  a  common  goal — the  goal  of  survival 
of  our  Nation. 

True,  we  are  not  assailed  by  tribes  erf 
tomahawk-wielding  Indians.  Far  worse,  we 
are  confronted  with  a  totalitarian  force 
which  seems  bent  upon  Impelling  tiie  peace 
and  safety  of  the  entire  world — aggressive 
and  godless  communism. 

Those  qualities  which  our  f(»-ebears  ex- 
hibited   during    those    dangerous    years    ot 


settlement  of  western  Pennsylvania— the 
same  qualities  manlfeated  In  perhaps  a 
diffwent  way  during  this  year  ot  piojaet 
60 — represent  the  moral  fiber  at  whteh  ITee- 
dcxn  fighters  are  made. 

PoUowing  the  recent  ccdlapse  of  the  Paria 
siunmlt  conference,  we  may  all  be  called 
upon  to  make  further  sacrifices  In  the  cause 
of  greater  prepcuredness. 

Aa  President  Eisenhower  said  in  his  speech 
of  May  36,  "we  must  keep  up  our  strength 
and  hold  it  steady  for  the  long  puU." 

And  speaking  of  America's  poUcy  of 
strengthening  freedom  President  Eisenhower 
further  stated.  "We  must  do  far  more  than 
concern  ourselves  with  military  defense 
against — and  our  relations  with — ^the  Com- 
munist bloc." 

"Beyond  this,"  he  finally  said,  "we  mxist 
advance  constructive  programs  throughout 
the  world  for  the  l>etterment  of  peoples  in 
the  newly  developed  nations." 

Therefcn-e,  the  community  spirit  which 
made  project  60  the  tremendous  success  we 
see  before  us  here  in  HoUldaysburg  must 
be  Infused  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 

And  that  sense  of  destiny,  which  earUo- 
sustained  our  Pennsylvania  plcmeer  fore- 
bears, must  guide  our  entire  Nation  in  its 
never-ceasing  efforts  to  keep  the  free  wca-ld 
truly  free. 

As  I  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  c(m- 
gratulate  again  each  and  every  one  of  you 
who  participated  so  magnificently  in  proj- 
ect 60. 

This  undertaking  of  the  citizens  of  HoUl- 
daysburg Lb  truly  a  thrilling  example  to  the 
rest  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  entire 
United  States,  of  the  achievements  of  con- 
certed action  at  the  community  level. 

In  thanking  you  for  inviting  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  evening's  program,  let  me 
urge  you  to  keep  up  the  good  w<»'k  because 
your  efforts  here  are  not  only  helping  to 
build  a  better  ccKnmunity.  but  also  a  better 
Nation. 


1958  Report  on  Social  Secority  Amead- 
ment*  Proves  Early  AssnaiptioBS  Wrong 
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Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  in  previous 
insertions  In  connection  with  our  review 
of  the  progress  of  social  security  legisla- 
tion, I  have  Included  excerpts  from  mi- 
nority views  to  committee  reports,  warn- 
ing that  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the 
program  was  open  to  serious  question. 
Contained  in  the  committee  report,  gen- 
erally, were  assurances  that  assumptions 
based  on  future  earnings  and  benefits 
proved  the  program  sound.  However, 
when  we  reach  the  1958  report,  we  sud- 
denly find  that  the  assumptions  did  not 
prove  accurate  and  the  committee  had 
to  come  up  with  a  recommendation  for 
an  increase  in  the  wage  base  to  be  taxed 
in  order  to  reduce  the  actuarial  deficit. 
To  complete  the  record  on  a  study  of  the 
concern  of  the  committee  over  the 
soundness  of  the  program,  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  brief  excerpts 
from  the  ccxnmittee  report  on  Social 
Security  Ammdments  for  1958: 

The  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  bene- 
fit structure  and  the  contribution  schedule 
by  which  the  benefits  are  financed  have  not 


been  revised  by  the  Oongreas  since  19M. 
ainoe  that  date  there  have  been  algnlfleant 
Increases  In  wagea  and  prlees;  alao,  new  coat 
eatlmatea  have  ahown  an  Increase  In  the 
actuarial  deflelt  of  the  program.  In  the 
light  of  theae  developmenta.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress  take  prompt  action  to 
assure  that  the  program  be  kept  both  effective 
and  actuarially  sound. 

The  lateat  long-range  cost  estimates  pre- 
pared by  the  Chief  Actuary  erf  the  Social 
Security  Administration  show  that  the  old- 
age  and  siirvivors  insiiranoe  part  of  the  pro- 
gram (as  distinct  from  the  dlsabUlty  part) 
is  f  xirtho'  out  of  act\iarlal  balance  than  your 
ccMnmittee  considers  it  prudent  for  the  pro- 
gram to  be.  When  the  last  major  changes 
were  made  in  1956  the  estimates  prepared 
at  that  time  showed  an  expected  long-range 
actuarial  deficit  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  of  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
roU  on  an  intermediate  coat  basis.  More 
recent  estlmatea  show  that  the  old-age  and 
siurvlvors  insurance  part  of  the  program  la 
now  expected  to  be  out  of  balance  by  fifty- 
seven  one-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll. Your  committee  believes  that  a  deficit 
of  the  size  indicated  by  present  cost  esti- 
mates should  not  be  permitted  to  continue. 


Soviet  Rasiia's  Vodka  Diplomacy 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxjofois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  the  speech  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  delivering  last  Saturday  at  the  De- 
partment of  Illinois  AMVETS  Convention 
in  Peoria,  111. : 
RacAZKS  BT  CoN(»xssMAir  Roman  C.  Pvcin- 

sKi,  DniocaAT,  or  Iixmois,  Dxlxvbs)  at 

THZ  COMMANDZa'S  DlIfmK  ON  JTTNX  18,  1960, 

DoaiNo  THI  Stati  Convention  or  thi  Di- 

PAxnczNT  OP  ItxjNOis  AMWTS  nr  PioaiA. 

III. 

My  feUow  Amvets  and  ladies  of  the  aux- 
Ulary,  this  year's  convention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  min<^  AMVETS  is  being  held  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  world  is  anxicnisly 
awaiting  developments  in  the  most  crucial 
period  of  the  cold  war. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  you  men  and 
women  who  have  made  such  a  great  sacrifice 
in  the  defense  of  freedom  and  survival  fcH- 
democracy  should  be  meeting  here  today  to 
ooUectlvely  appraise  the  situation  which  is 
threatening  the  peace  for  which  you  so  des- 
perately femght.  I  hope  that  before  you  leave 
here,  you  wUl  have  agreed  on  a  program  of 
action  for  our  Nation  which  wUl  represent 
the  ooUective  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
experienced  the  horror  of  war  and  who  today 
so  vividly  understand  the  price  <rf  freedom. 

Tour  task  Is  not  an  easy  one,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  because  of  the  leadership  which 
you  are  fortunate  to  have  in  the  Department 
of  DllnoU  AMWrs  at  this  particular  time, 
the  program  you  wUl  recommend  for  future 
acUeoi  will  refiect  the  high  degree  of  respon- 
sibility the  American  people  have  learned  to 
accept  from  your  organization. 

The  free  world  today  is  locked  in  a  bitter 
ideological  struggle  with  those  who,  through 
despotism  and  brutality,  are  Intent  upon 
destroying  man's  God-given  right  to  be  free. 

Not  since  the  end  of  hoatilitles  in  World 
War  n  has  the  international  arena  been  so 
fraught  with  tension  as  it  is  today.  We  are 
living  in  an  era  that  demands  the  highest 
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dflgiOT  (rf  re^onalbta  arwlyito  uwl  landar- 
■toadlac  *>  UMkt  «•  can  brtae  tlia  wokM  back 
to  a  eosMp*  ot  aoaHmit  ■cwpitahla  W  all 
dvillaad  natkwa  TIM  attuatkNi  today  do- 
laaada  eztrwaaty  oataMl  ainljala  teeawaa  tt 
U  pAtaxtly  etoar  to  aU  o<  va  tliat  od*  faiaa 
moT*,  oa«  iU-oooo«tv«d  ilacitrton.  ooiM 
pluaga  tba  aBttra  watIA  Into  a  uutkm* 
that  could  well  set  elTlUmtton  tad 
centurlaa. 

The  fna  mvld  todaj,  vltli  Ita  high  Idaal* 
and  unjlaldlng  detannlx>atl<n  to  pwaanre 
peace  with,  dlc&ity,  U  pitted  *c^«~*  a  con- 
Bpliacy  wanatl-ng  tram  the  Kremlin,  which 
haa  made  "vodka  diplomacy"  the  order  ot 
the  day. 

I  have  no  fear  that  leaden  at  the  tree 
world  wUI  do  anything  eufldently  provoca- 
tlTe  to  tonch  off  a  third  world  war.  But. 
unfortunately,  we  In  the  tree  world  are  not 
mastezB  of  the  Bttoatltm.  Rather,  we  must 
endure  eountleaa  humUlatlona  and  retain 
a  degree  ot  patJeoce  not  even  equaled  by 
Job.  simply  because  we  know  that  the  Krem- 
lin leadMi  shift  and  pivot  their  own  regard 
for  peace  ocxnmensurate  with  the  amount  ot 
Todka  they  have  consumed. 

We  in  the  tree  wcvld  are  being  farced  to 
play  "Russian  roulette"  with  a  despotic  lead- 
ership In  the  Kremlin  which  has  repeatedly 
shaken  the  peaceful  conduct  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  violent  threats  of  nuclear 
retaliation.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  on  any 
number  of  oceaalons  at  dlpltnnatle  receptions 
In  Moscow,  after  consuming  several  vodkas, 
the  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  made 
not  only  bold  and  arrogant  Insults  against 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world,  including  our 
own  President,  but  also  has  threatmed  to 
destroy  oar  bases  in  friendly  countries  with 
nuclear  bombs. 

The  real  threat  to  world  peace  is  the  ever 
present  possibility  that  these  unstable  and 
unpredictable  leaders  of  the  Kremlin,  in  one 
of  their  fits  of  rage  or  outright  Intoxication, 
could  very  well  throw  the  entire  world  Into 
nwelear  oonfUet. 

Tour  responsibility,  thoefore.  as  leaders 
of  yoor  re^wetlve  oomnmnltles.  1«  to  con- 
stantly help  place  this  entire  sltiiation  In 
its  proper  perspective  to  our  American  people, 
because  as  never  before,  our  people  must 
understand  the  complex  problems  of  the 
world  today. 

We  are  witnessing  the  ugly  specter  of  con- 
ventional diplomatic  relations  being  forced 
to  siurender  to  mob  rule.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  watched  with  horror  as  a  wild  and  violent 
mob  drove  the  President  of  Korea  out  of 
ofBce.  Only  last  Thursday  we  witnessed  one 
of  the  moat  catastroi^ilc  dlfriomatle  disas- 
ters when  we  saw  our  own  President  forced 
to  abandon  his  plans  to  visit  J^jan  because 
the  Japanese  Oovemment  is  apparently  tm- 
able  to  cc^>e  with  mob  violence  in  Its  own 
coun^. 

It  Is  lmpc»-tant  for  those  of  us  who  have 
learned  the  meaning  of  respect  and  disci- 
pline as  veterans  to  be  ever  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  mob  rule  is  Infectious.  If  it  could 
happen  in  Korea;  If  it  could  happen  in 
Japan;  we,  as  Americans,  miist  go  beyond 
the  realm  of  ikormal  assumption  and  take 
cognizance  of  the  ugly  fact  that  it  could 
happen  here. 

Tou.  thertfore,  have  the  challenge  to  make 
sure  that  young  peojpie  in  your  own  eoramn- 
nities  recognlae  the  meaning  ot  orderly  dis- 
sent. If  they  so  wish  to  dissent,  within  the 
framework  of  standards  commonly  accepted 
in  an  organised  society.  Let  there  be  no 
(luestlon  about  thia 

The  AMVXT8  has  a  history  of  tolerance  and 
respect  for  diversity.  Tour  organisation  has 
attracted  many  veterans  from  the  armed 
serrloes  beeause  they  know  that  within  yoor 
framafworfe  there  is  ample  provision  for  tree 
dsiwte  and  piiigiiiailve  ideas.  But  you  ateo 
have  a  prood  hlatary  of  ssrvlce  to  the  con- 
mvnltr  to  preset  VI)  the  hli^Mat  Ideals  of 
la  freedom  and  democracy.    Itov, 
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before^  you  must  reeognlze 
that  thrnagh  your  leadership  the 
of  yoor  coaunwklty.  especially  the 
people,  can  have  a  better  understand- 
the  great  complexity  of  freedom.   I  am 
tha^  the  young  paef>le  In  your  oom- 
wUI  not  be  any  party  to  mob  vlo- 
ueh  as  we  wltaeased  among  students 
and  Japan — U  you  properly  orient 
on  the  responslbUlty  of  th^r  cltlaen- 
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are  moved  to  mob  violence  and  to 

law  and.  order  only  when  they  fail 

the  complex  structure  of  the 

process.    Tou,  as  men  and  women 

4ave  fought  so  hard  to  preserve  that 

proeaes  in  our  counlsry,  must  to- 

the  ambassadors  who  will  carry 

communities  not  only  the  meaning 

but  also  the  responsibility  that 

It  to  those  who  would  en>3y  it. 

AlfVETS,  by  the  very  nature  of  your 

's  charter,  have  a  responsibility 

your  collective  voice  heard  on  ur- 

I^glslatlon  and  on  policy  of  our  national 

tlon.    I  hope  that  before  you  leave 

his   weekend,   yoxir  organization   will 

America's  national  purpose  and, 

done  that,  will  speM  out  in  a  series  of 

how   you   believe  this  national 

can  best  be  dramatized  and  imple- 

among    the    growing    number    of 

who,  either  through  impatience 

of  desire,  seem  to  have  forgotten  what 

purpoee  really  Is.    Those  of  you 

here  today  certainly  know  what  it  is 

you  fought  so  valiantly  to  defend  it. 

every  one  of  us  present  In  this 

nay  have  a  different  opinion  on  the 

of  our  national  purpoee.    But  I  trust 

be  unanimous  in  our  agreement  that 

ndatlon  of  our  national  ^varpomB  la  to 

free. 

is  btillt  of  many  ingredients.    In 
o  be  able  to  preserve  freedom,  we,  as 
must  be  economically  strong;  and 
his,  we  must  have  a  normal  economic 
which    can    abecvb    the    Increasing 
of  Americans  coming  into  the  labor 
;.    Ironically,  in  recent  years  our  Na- 
%eiB    failed    to    maintain    a    degree    of 
which   can    give   us    the    economic 
we  need  to  preserve  our  freedom. 
are  stiU  almost  4  million  people  un- 
and  we  have  many  areas  of  our 
which   have   been   chronically    de- 
because  of  shifting  industries  and 
times.    Tou  must  take  cognizance 
and    give   serious   thought   to    this 
particularly   alnce   right   here    in 
we  have  toux  counties  that  are  listed 
Labor  Department  as  chronically  de- 
areas, 
o^der  to  preserve  our  freedom,  we  must 
strong  defense  establishment.     This 
mean  one  that  would  tolerate  or 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money;  but 
other  hand,  it  does  not  mean  that  in 
tor  economy  we  should  deprive 
leadership  of  those  sinews  which 
absolutely  essential  to  preserve 
's  survival, 
as  veterans,  have  a  twofold  respon- 
One,   to  ferret   out,  wherever   you 
,  examples  of  waste  and  inefficiency, 
as  Important  is  your  responsibility 
to  the  people  in  your  commvmlty 
vast  sums  which  we  are  spending 
defense  are  so  urgently  needed. 
icr  to  remain  free,  we  Americans  must 
that  the  two  large  oceans  which  have 
safeguarded  us  fixun  the  prob- 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  today  but 
fteant    ciphers    on    the    sllderule    of 
missiles. 

(>wn  survival  today  requires  alliances 

of  mutual  security   with  our 

Earlier  thla  w«ak  Uure  were  many 

raised  in  Congress  to  eliminate  the 

security  program,  which  in  the  last 

haa  coat  this  Nation  |108  billion. 
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No  one  would  eoaitead  that  t&la  la  not  a 
sarknis  amount  of  money,  took  I  dare  say  no 

one  can  deny  that  this  serioiu  expenditiuw 
has  helped  as  to  prsaerve  the  alUas  on  whom 
we  must  today  rely  for  mutual  assistance 
should  the  Soviet  Union  be  foolish  enough  to 
disturb  even  the  shaky  peace  the  world  to  ex- 
periencing. It  is  up  to  people  like  you  to 
explain  to  those  In  yoor  eonmunlties  the 
real  significance  of  mutoal  saeurlty. 

In  order  to  remain  free,  there  to  a  myriad 
of  domeetlc  problems  which  we  must  first 
try  to  understand  and  then  persuade  our 
neighbors  to  support  legislation  which  would 
help  alleviate  them. 

Finally,  in  order  to  remain  free,  you  must 
make  your  own  voice  heard  In  the  great  de- 
bate on  foreign  policy.  Thto  to  a  subject 
which  under  no  circumstances  should  we 
Americans  ever  permit  to  become  discussed 
on  a  partisan  basto.  Conversely,  if  we  feel 
that  our  foreign  policy  to  not  achieving  re- 
sults which  would  produce  better  under- 
standing anaong  nations,  we  would  be  dere- 
lict if  we  failed  to  make  our  voices  heard. 
Thto  la  the  dynaocilcs  of  our  Republic:  the 
ability  to  contribute  your  own  views  to  the 
great  dlscxission  on  survival. 

TOO  often  I  have  seen  in  Washington  out- 
right carelessness.  lueOdency,  or  even  tragi- 
cally bad  judgment  being  concealed  under 
the  gutoe  of  secrecy  with  exc\ises  that  full 
disclosure  might  affect  our  national  security. 
Here  again  the  situation  requires  extreme 
responsibility.  It  to  one  thing  to  assail  our 
President  or  hto  admlntotration  with  bitter 
crttictom  tot  demagogic  reasons  only.  It  to 
another  thing  to  point  out  in  reqwnsible 
tones  where  you  feel  our  national  leaders 
have  erred  in  their  conduct,  if  you  believe 
they  have  Indeed  erred. 

I.  myself,  for  instance,  very  severely 
criticized  our  State  Department  for  in- 
viting the  Soviet  lead«s  to  thto  country.  I 
said  then — and  I  think  time  has  proven  me 
right — that  we  were  wrong  in  dignifying 
them  with  the  traditional  hoepltaUty  so 
characterUtlc  of  us  Americans.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  today,  when  we  have 
recognized  the  degree  of  our  mtotake  in 
inviting  these  men  I  or  anyone  else  should 
engage  in  recklees  criticism  of  the  President 
Just  fcH-  the  sake  of  criticizing. 

Thto.  therefore,  is  your  challenge:  Help 
your  feUow  num  to  better  understand  the 
complicated  world  in  which  he  lives.  You 
veterans  are  the  leaders  of  your  cocununlty. 
Do  not  make  the  mtotake  of  looking  for 
leadership  elsewhere;  it  rests  with  you. 
Through  the  process  of  leaving  the  Job  of 
leadership  to  somebody  else,  we  might  con- 
ceivably reach  a  point  where  but  a  handful 
of  Americans  could  actually  affect  the  future 
of  our  country.  Thto  you  must  never  permit. 
I  am  very  dtoturbed  that  thto  NaUon  for 
some  years  now  has  been  tragically  slipping 
Into  the  limbo  c^  conformity,  ifore  and 
more  of  our  people  are  perfecly  wllUng,  often 
subllminally.  to  faU  into  a  single  cadence; 
and  those  who  want  to  speak  out  on  the  great 
issues  of  a  tremendously  complicated  world 
are  being  more  and  more  shouted  down  by 
a  populace  that  to  growing  Increasingly  im- 
patient with  the  art  of  free  speech.  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  pierhaps  the  greatest 
tragedy  to  beset  our  Nation  would  be  to  have 
all  of  us  march  in  a  single  cadence  and  for 
all  of  us  to  think  alike.  We  would  then  lose 
that  precious  characteristic  which  dtotln- 
gulshes  us  as  free  people  from  those  now  en- 
slaved behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  AMVETS  were  organized  because  you 
wanted  a  greater  voice  In  the  affairs  of  your 
postwar  Nation.  Let  us  then  rekindle  the 
spirit  that  gave  birth  to  thto  organization; 
let  us  then  as  veterans  go  back  into  our  com- 
munlUes  and  soberly  provide  that  avenue  of 
understanding  which  we  as  Americana  need 
if  our  Nation  to  to  survive.  Our  form  of 
government  to  the  most  complicated  form 
of  government  in  extotence  anywhere  in  the 
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world  today.  Tet,  \n  thto  eomiHezlty  we 
have  been  able  to  guarantee  our  citizens  the 
greatest  degree  of  freedom  enjoyed  by  peo- 
ple   anywhere   in   the   world   today. 

I  urge  you  to  exert  your  leadership  to  keep 
our  country  great.  You  have  fought  hard  on 
the  battlefields  of  World  War  n,  and  you  won 
the  war.  Now  you  must  continue  to  fight  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

May  I  take  thto  opportimlty  to  congratu- 
late yoMi  State  department  c<Mimiander,  Ed- 
win Plfietokl,  and  hto  entire  staff  tot  the 
excellent  work  he  has  done  during  the  past 
year  and  may  I  wish  all  of  you  success  in 
your  efforts  during  thto  coming  year. 

Thank  you. 


WuhugtoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  trnxAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8KNTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  20. 1960 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  my  newsletter  of  June  18, 

1960: 

Washington    Rzpost 

(By  Congressman  Bbuck  Algks,  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, Texas,  June  18,  1960) 

A  pay  raise  for  all  Federal  employees  was 
voted  in  the  House  thto  week  amid  confu- 
sion which  wo\ild  have  been  comic  had  it 
not  pointed  up  so  graphically  the  power  of 
certain  self-serving  lobbying  organizations. 
A  discharge  petition  demanded  by  postal 
unions  and  other  employee  organizations 
gained  the  requtolte  210  signatiu-es  of  House 
Members  with  almost  unbelievable  prompt- 
ness, took  Jurisdiction  avray  from  the  Post 
Office  and  Oivll  Service  Committee  which  was 
considering  selective  pay  boosts,  and  called 
up  for  fioor  debate  the  straight-across-the- 
board  B-percent  hike  sought  by  the  vmlons. 
On  the  day  thto  bill  was  to  come  up  on  the 
floor,  the  committee  met  again  and  voted 
out  the  new  and  different  version  calling  for 
a  7.6-percent  increase.  Thto  amendment 
wasn't  printed  up,  read  or  explained  to  the 
committee  members  but  It  was  passed  by  the 
conunlttee  nevertheless.  Later  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  It  was  more  of  the  same.  Mem- 
ber after  Member  took  the  floor  to  condemn 
the  procedure  and  deplore  the  lobbytots' 
pressure  (the  galleries  were  filled  with  em- 
ployee representatives  who  had  earlier 
Jammed  the  corridors  and  conunlttee  room) . 
The  bill  passed  378  to  40.  I  was  one  of  the 
40.  Frankly,  Fm  content  (and  I  believe  that 
most  of  the  40  dissenters  would  agree)  that 
some  sensible  pay  raise  for  postal  employees 
and  other  Federal  workers  to  In  order.  I'm 
certain,  though,  that  It  should  be  a  selective 
one  considering  the  demands  of  varying  Jobs, 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since  last 
Federal  pay  rates  were  adjusted,  and  other 
pertinent  factors.  There  was  no  basto  what- 
ever to  my  mind  for  any  across-the-board 
Increase — no  basto,  that  to,  other  than  the 
baldly-stated  demands  of  the  lobbytots  seek- 
ing this  Increase. 

The  constitutional  amendment  granting 
District  of  Columbia  residents  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  passed 
handily,  and  I  agree  that  thto  right  should 
not  be  denied.  Thto  amendment  should  not 
be  confused  with  home  rule  which  would 
grant  local  control  of  Washington  to  locally 
elected  officials — a  control  now  residing  In 
congress.  After  ratification  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States,  this  suffrage  amendment  will 
become  law. 


Tighter  accounting  and  control  of  funds 
covering  the  necessary  additional  exjienses 
of  Congressmen  during  the  com-se  of  oOlcial 
business  would  be  ixovlded  by  HJEt.  11664  in 
whose  sponsorship  I  Joined  thto  week. 

The  mutual  seciulty  approixiatlon  (for- 
eign aid)  evoked  the  usual  controversial  de- 
bate. Few  new  ideas  or  arguments  came  to 
light  except  as  further  developments  of 
earlier  presentations  (see  newsletter  Apr.  23, 
1960).  Here,  however,  are  a  few  thoughts 
that  struck  home  to  me:  (1)  Foreign  aid 
since  World  War  n  totato  $103,209  million  for 
mutual  seciu-ity  gifts  of  money  and  goods, 
grants  and  loans  under  seven  separate  lend- 
ing Institutions,  Public  Law  480  (surplus 
food  disposal),  and  oversea  military  con- 
struction and  expendit\ures:  (2)  foreign  na- 
tions are  now  In  a  position  to  demand  our 
gold.  If  they  choose,  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
holdlngs  of  some  »19  bUllon  (912  bllUon  of 
o\ir  $19  billion  to  earmarked  to  support  our 
ciu-rency);  (3)  each  year  part  of  the  funds 
approprtoted  are  now  spent;  (4)  the  Oon^>- 
troUer  General  In  a  report  on  foreign  aid 
states  the  problems  stem  from  too  much 
money;  (5)  we  continue  to  support,  as  a  nuit- 
ter  of  policy,  Communtot  regimes  In  Yugo- 
slavia and  Poland;  (6)  some  of  the  snafus  are 
hard  to  believe.  Among  some  new  ones:  We 
shipped  421  Jet  planes  to  a  country  with  186 
pilots;  266  tanks  to  a  ooimtry  whose  total 
active  tank  force  to  30  men;  391  Jet  planes 
($70  million  cost)  to  a  country  which  placed 
160  of  them  in  temporary  storage  and  46  in 
I>ermanent  storage.  We  provided  three  army 
surgical  hoepltato  to  Ethiopia  at  a  time  when 
there  was  only  one  native  doctor  in  the 
Ethiopian  Army;  (7)  $461  million  in  counter- 
part funds  have  been  "discovered."  which  we 
apparently  dldnt  know  we  had;  (8)  the  very 
name,  Development  Loan  Fund,  to  a  mto- 
nomer.  The  funds  provided  under  it  are 
gifts.  Loans  are  repayable  in  local  ciuren- 
cles  which  we  can't  spend  without  the  local 
country's  permission  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  country;  (9)  defense  support  (eco- 
nomic aid)  In  Vietnam:  a  highway  sjrstem 
to  cost  $18300.000,  at  thto  point  $130  mil- 
lion; (10)  we  now  have  44,000  employees  and 
10,000  trainees  In  "mutual  security"  work  In 
77  countries. 

In  the  field  of  economic  asstotance  we  have 
found  ourselves  only  subsidizing  our  ene- 
mies or  at  best  dubious  "fair  weather"  frtonds 
while  weakening  oiu*  own  economy  and  pyra- 
miding our  own  debt.  Militarily  we  have 
poured  money  and  materiel  into  a  nvunber 
of  nations  with  no  ass\irance  of  their  mili- 
tary support  when  it  may  be  needed.  Cer- 
tainly all  of  us  are  now  concerned  as  a 
result  of  Japan's  Communtot-lnsplred  stu- 
dent and  labor  uprisings  that  we  are  vulner- 
able In  our  oversea  bases.  Such  bases  can 
be  neutralized  politically  before  they  can  be 
used  militarily.  Thto  leaves  us  faced  with 
the  realization  that  our  strategic  air  com- 
mand may  not  prove  the  deterrent  force  we 
think  it  to  be  in  an  emergency.  Only  as  we 
ourselves  are  demonstrably  strong  will  our 
allies  rally  to  us. 


National  RiTer$  and  Harbor$  CoBgre$$: 
Report  <tf  Committee  ob  IrrifatioB  asd 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  20, 1960 

Mr.   CHENOWETH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  my  remarks  a  copy  of  the 


report  of  the  committee  on  irrigation 
and  reclamation  to  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  47th  National 
Convention  which  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  May.  This  report  was  submitted 
to  the  convention  by  the  vice  chairman. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Grimes,  State  engineer  of 
South  Dakota,  on  May  26,  and  was 
unanimously  adopted.  I  again  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
report  belongs  to  Ival  V.  Ooslln,  chief 
engineer  and  secretary  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Commission,  and  to  Wil- 
liam E.  Welsh,  secretary-manager  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association.  I  am 
happy  to  also  Include  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 
The  committee's  report  follows: 

Nattonai,  Rivxxs  and  HAEBoas  CoNoaxss — 
CoMMrrncs  on  laaioATioir  and  Rtt-amattow 

Chairman:  Representative  J.  Edgak  Chxn- 
owzTH,  Colorado. 

Vice  chairman:  J.  W.  Orlmes,  Pierre,  8. 
Dak. 

Secretary:  Ival  V.  Ooslln,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  Chief  engineer  and  secretary.  Upper 
Colorado  River  Coamiiasioa. 


Arizona:  Representative  Stxwakt  L.  Udaix, 
Tucson;  member.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee. 

Calif omto:  Representative  B.  F.  Sisk, 
Fresno,  Calif.;  member.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  CcMumlttee. 

Colorado:  Representative  Btkon  G. 
Roozas,  Denvo-.  Harold  H.  Chrtoty.  Pueblo; 
director.  National  Reclamation  Association. 

Idaho:  George  L.  Crookham,  Jr.,  Caldwell; 
president,  Guffey  Water  Development  Associ- 
ation. 

Kansas:  Robert  V.  Smrha,  chief  engineer, 
division  of  water  resources.  State  board  of 
agriculture,  Tcf>eka. 

Montana:  Everett  W.  Rising,  Washington 
representative,  State  Wato-  Board  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Nebraska:  Pete  Badura.  Ash  ton;  president, 
Farwell  Irrigation  Dtotrlct. 

Nevada:  Representative  Waltxe  S.  Basing, 
Reno;  monber.  Interior  and  Instilar  Affairs 
CcHnmittee. 

New  Mexico:  John  P.  Murphy,  Albuquer- 
que: secretary.  New  Mexico  Reclamation 
Association. 

North  Dakota:  Fred  Fredrlckson.  Valley 
City;  Washington  representative.  Greater 
North  Dakota  Assoctotlon. 

CMclahoma:  Frank  Raab,  Oklahoma  City: 
president.  Canton  Irrigation  Dtotrlct;  repre- 
sented by  Guy  H.  James. 

Oregon:  RepreeentaUve  Al  Ullmak,  Baker: 
member.  Interior  and  InsiUar  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

South  Dakota:  J.  W.  Grimes,  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.,  State  engineer. 

Texas:  Kenneth  M.  Smith,  McAllan;  water 
master.  Lower  Rio  Grande. 

Utah:  T.  W.  Jensen,  Salt  Lake  City;  secre- 
tary, Utah  Water  Users  Association. 

Washington:  J<^n  Richardson.  Olympla, 
Wash.:  supervisor,  department  of  oonaerva- 
tlon  and  development.  

Wyoming:  State  senator  Earl  T.  Bower, 
Worland. 

RxPOKT   or    CoMnrmz   on    Izeication    ahd 

RZCLAMATIOM 

nrraoDXTcnoN 
The  committee  on  irrigation  and  reclama- 
tion of  the  NiiUonal  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  was  convened  for  the  first  time  at 
the  44th  aimual  convention  3  years  ago. 
Since  that  time  the  committee  has  con- 
tinued to  function  and  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  interest  and   participation  in   the 
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IrrlgfttVon  and  redamatloa  progmn  of  tlu 
TThltcd  StotM. 

Daring  JuuiAry  of  190Q  efforti  mn  made 
to  hoM  an  extra  seaaton  of  the  Irrlgatloa 
•Bd  rcHamallOB  eoaamHlee  for  tb«  purpoae 
of  rertewlnf  the  Mderal  TeclaBattan  peo- 

to  it  to  tte  DA  Obngraae  Becauae  It  tar- 
came  apparent  that  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  have  a  majority  of  the  committee 
member*  preaent  at  such  a  meeting  these 
efforte  had  to  he  abandoned. 

Fmrosxa  or  thx  nuaoanov  aitd  bbclamatiov 
coMjarrxB 

Thia  committee  haa  been  directed  to  deal 
only  with  matters  of  general  policy. 

At  its  Inception  the  purpoees  of  this  com- 
mittee were  defined  as  the  formulation  of 
a  poHcy  and  a  program  for  ttit  oontlnoed, 
orderly  development  by  re<dainatlOB  and  Ir- 
rigation of  oar  water  and  laad  reeowcee  in 
the  arid  and  aemlarld  regions  of  the  West, 
and  to  suggest  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  may 
better  cooperate  and  coordinate  Its  efforts 
with  the  advocates  of  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation. 

coMMrrm  pkboonnkl 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  on  Irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  are  Usted  on  page  1  of 
tills  report.  This  committee  is  interested 
not  only  In  irrigation  and  reclamation,  but 
In  flood  control  projecta,  rivwa  and  ixarbors 
projecta,  and.  in  fskct.  all  phases  of  water 
resource  development. 


In  this  committee's  report  for  19S7  to  the 
National  Slverr  and  Harbors  Congress,  sev- 
eral policy  and  procedtffal  recommendations 
were  outlined.  These  were  designed  as 
guides  and  suggestions  for  implementing 
basic  principles.  T^e  adoption  of  theee  rec- 
ommendations by  this  organization  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  a  better  understanding 
of  water  reaoorees  problems.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  sponsors  of  projects  are  rec- 
ognizing new  posalbilltles  for  coordination 
of  effbrts  and  cooperation  In  develc^>tng  wa- 
ter and  land  resources.  This  new  spirit  and 
its  resultant  accomplishments  constitnte 
progreas — not  because  during  the  past  year 
we  feel  that  the  program  of  project  develop- 
ment lias  been  accelerated  to  the  point  neces- 
sary or  desirable — but  because  future  results 
will  prove  the  wisdom  of  united  efTorts. 

A»  a  result  of  cooperative  efforts.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  public  works  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  i960  that  contained  many  on- 
budgeted  water  development  projects,  of 
which  seven  were  major  reclamation  new 
starts.  In  addition,  four  were  initiated  un- 
der the  Small  Reclamation  Projecta  Act. 
Public  Law  964,  and  two  were  loans  fat 
irrigation  distribution  systems  under  Public 
Law  130. 

a«XAMATIOIT     IS     A     VrTAL     PAST    OF    AMXESCA'S 

ruTuas 
Our  committee  concurs  with  the  Hoaor- 
abla  Warn  N.  AapoTAU.,  of  Colorado, 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  UJ3.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, who  said  to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  "the  continued  development  of 
supplemental  water  supplies  for  existing  ir- 
rigated areas  and  the  opening  of  new  lands 
to  settlement  through  reclamation  are 
entirely  consistent  with  sound,  long-term 
agricultural  objectives.  Such  development 
provides  the  most  Important  basic  element 
to  a  successful  regional  economy — a  stable, 
dlversined  agriculture.  In  addition  to  Im- 
proving our  existing  agricultural  situation, 
reclamation  helps  to  insure  adequate  fu- 
X\a9  food  and  fiber  for  our  rapidly  growing 
population. 

"The  objective  of  expanding  the  economy 
of  the  West  is  of  prime  importance  to  the 
whole    Nation.      The    Federal    reclamation 
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has   been   one   of   the   Important 

by  which  the  underdeveloped  arid  and 

reglona   at   the    West   have    been 

into  a  hahttahle  and  productive  part 

Nation  by  promoting  weatward  move- 

of  pc^iulatlon.  bualnees.  and  agrlcul- 

and  providing  a  solid  base  for  Invest- 

and  employment  where  little  existed 

Tlie  reclamation  program  still 

t^Mse  positive  influences  today. 

respect  to  my  statement  that  rec- 

tends  to  alleviate  the  existing  im- 

of  agriculture,  I  have  this  to  say. 

not  widely  understood  that  irrigation 

in    the    West    enjoys    a    comple- 

rather  than  competitive,  relatlon- 

rith  the  whole  of  the  country's  agrl- 

Of  the   major  cropa   in   surplus, 

that  constitute  more  than  four-fiftlis 

holdings  and  loan  commitments  of 

(^ommodity  Credit  Corporation,   recla- 

farms  grew  only  three  of  these  crops. 

1958  contribution  ftom  reclamation 

amounted  to  only  1.8  percent  of  the 

Tlie  reason  why  this  proportion 

small   when  the  total   Importance  of 

in  tlie  economy  of  the  West  is 

Yb  that  the  irrigation  farmer  has 

able  to  shift  production  fre»n  surplus 

to  those  that  are  in  current  demand. 

konirrigated  land  is  largely  tied  to  a 

eoon<xny  and  cannot  diversify  In  re- 

to  dianglng  demand  patterns.    Rec- 

has  played  a  large  role  in  factlitat- 

adjustments   and    in    enhancing 

eildency  of  the  agriculture  of  the  West 

'  rhole.     The  mlsappreiiension  that  any 

of  irrigation  win   ccnnpound  the 

's  agricultural  dlfllculties  is  not  borne 

r   the  facts,   either   past  or   present 

addition,  we  are  advised  by  agrlcul- 

authoritics  that  our  present  crop  Im- 

merely    temporary    and    that 

tf  orta  are  needed  in  research  and 

donservatton   and   development  of  soil 

y  rater  resom-cea.    They  emphasize  that 

capacity  to  meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs 

expanding  pt^iUatlon  doea  not  hap- 

lutomaticaJly.    Because   major   trrlga- 

irojects  do  not  reach  a  fully  developed 

until  15  to  U  years  after  auth(»izatlon 

of  construction,  it  is  essential  that 

needs  l>e  viewed  In  future  per- 
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Nation's  population  is  increasing  at 

8,0CN>  additional  persons  per  day  while 

of  good  cropland  diminishes  at  a 

3,000  acres  per  day  due  to  conversion 

.  airports,  and  dtlee.    Just  how  soon 

agricultural  abundance  win  give  way  to 

depends  on  what   positive   steps 

to  overcome  the  efTorts  of  these 


Allek  Sllxitdxx,  of  Louisiana,  said 

( tinner  sponsored  by  the  National  As- 

of  Soil  Conservation  Districts  hon- 

the  2Sth  anniversary  of  the  Soil  Con- 

Oei  flee: 

m  Interesting  to  note  that  these  addl- 

mouths  must  be  fed;  these  additional 

must  be  clothed,  these  additional  peo- 

>used   from   substantially   fewer   acres 

I  ire  now  available  for  cultivation.    The 

we  have  no  new  land  to  bring  into 

All  we  have  is  land  which  we 


places  !>le 
encroi  chments 


.  each  year  we  are  losing  precious  irre- 

soil  and  water  resources  due  to  the 

of   urban  population  areas. 

other    things.     Specifically,    by    the 

0  some  80  minion  additional  acres  of 

finest  cropland  will  be  lost  to  creep- 

i4banlzatlon.     Against   this   80  million 

SB  we  can  count,  on  this  plus  side 

ledger,  only  about  35  million  acres, 

we   hope  to  add   to  our   production 

c^lng  the  same  period  of  time.     The 

that  Is  55  million  acres,  must  be 

ftaca     increased     prodoctlvlty— by 

_   more  food  and   fiber  from   the 

t  creage  which  we  cultivate  today." 


BXCLAMATIOH KIT  TO  THK  rUTTjaZ 


Reclamation  is  the  key  to  the  future.  It 
la  a  real  American  enterprise  that  unlocks 
the  doora  to  oppartuxkttiea  in  industry  and 
business.  Rsrlamatiow  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered (»ly  in  terms  of  agricultural  devel- 
opment. Recognltton  most  be  given  to  the 
industrial  and  businaee  economies  that  are 
directly  dependent  upon  and  inevitably  fol- 
low the  development  of  an  irrigated  agricul- 
tural project. 

A  productive  agricultural  economy  and 
the  availability  of  water  for  domestic  and 
Industrial  uses,  made  poesible  by  reclama- 
tion, are  essential  to  provide  for  our  expand- 
ing populations.  Agriculture  and  industry 
are  complementary. 

Reclamation  projecta  are  providing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  with  opportunities  for 
recreation  and  oonstructlve  use  of  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  letsxnr  time  in  a  world 
filled  with  nervous  tensions.  Immeasur- 
able as  these  recreation  values  may  seem, 
they  are  real  values  and  contribute  greatly 
to  both  physical  and  mental  health  and 
productive  potential  in  many  vocations.  In 
1959  the  visitor  count  at  reclamation  reser- 
voirs of  the  17  Western  States  reached  the 
astounding  total  of  29.700,000. 

Only  through  continuing  the  development 
of  our  water  resources  can  our  Nation  meet 
tiie  future  needs  of  it*  citizsns. 

The  reclamation  program  has  proved  to 
be  an  economically  sound  and  financially 
feasible  enterprise  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Every  four  years  the  value  of  crops 
produced  on  reclamation  farms  equals  the 
total  money  appropxriated  for  PMeral  Re- 
clamation since  its  Inception  66  years  ago. 
The  cash  value  of  the  crops  produced  in  1S58 
waa  almost  $1  bUllcn.  Since  the  reclama- 
Uon  firogram  was  initiated  in  1902.  814.205.- 
102.000  worth  of  crops  have  been  produced. 
The  Federal  Government  has  received  nearly 
83.900  million  in  Federal  taxes  derived 
from  reclamation  projects  and  adjacent 
trade  areas  since  1901. 

From  a  financial  standpoint.  Reclamation 
projects  repay  tiie  investment  in  many  ways 
besides  rcimying  to  the  United  States  ail  of 
the  costs  allocated  to  Irrigation  features 
without  interest  and  the  costs  allocated  to 
power  and  municipal  water  supplies  with 
Interest.  Reclamation  portions  at  Federal 
multiple-purpose  developments  create  eco- 
nomic returns  In  the  form  of  stabiliasd 
downstream  flows  for  Industrial  waters,  pol- 
lution abatement,  and  ottier  benefits  Uiat 
are  not  reflected  in  the  ««»»w»t»|  feasibility 
of  irrigation  use  of  water.  Western  reclama- 
tion projects  develop  floodwater  as  the  ir- 
rigation water  supply,  thereby  accomplish- 
ing fiood  control  as  an  important  by-product. 

niPOHTANT   CT7KSXNT   Tm.CmVKM.S 

1.  Criteria  Jot  evaluating  loofer  development 

projecta 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  tlie  formula- 
tion of  modem,  consistent  and  realistic  gen- 
eral principles  to  guide  Federal  agencies  in 
analysing  and  appraising  potential  water  de- 
velopment projecta.  The  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  can  do  a  resJ  service 
to  future  progress  by  urging  the  US.  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  policy  to  be  followed 
by  Federal  agencies  In  the  evaluation  of 
project  benefiU. 

2.  Protection  of  water  rights  acquired  under 

State  law$ 
For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to 
persuade  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that 
would  protect  owners  of  water  rights  ac- 
quired In  the  various  States  against  the  en- 
croachment of  Federal  agencies.  These  ef- 
forts have  l>een  largely  unsuccessful.  There 
are  several  bills  for  this  purpose  pending 
before  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  U  the  con- 
sensus of  our  committee  that  the  National 
Rivers  and  Hart>ors  Congress  should  Join 
the  campaign  to  inform  our  legislators  of  the 
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importance  of  enacting  a  States  water  rights 
bill  that  will  acctimplish  the  desired  pur- 
pose of  protecting  water  rlghte  vested  under 
SUte  laws. 

mSCOM  MKNOAnOWB 

The  following  recommendations  embody 
principles  essential  to  a  well-rounded  yet 
progressive  irrigation  and  reclamation  pro- 
gram to  be  correlated  with  and  complemen- 
tary to  a  national  program  of  development, 
utilization,  and  conservation  of  our  Nation's 
water  resources. 

It  Is  recommended  that: 

1.  Where  opposition  to  water  developwnent 
programs  exist,  ofllcers,  members  of,  and  del- 
egates to,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  should  act  without  delay  to  neu- 
tralize such  opposing  infiuences  with  any 
effective  means  available  at  local,  State,  and 
National  levels. 

2.  Authorization  and  construction  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  stop-and-go  policy. 
F\inds  for  reclamation  ftortions  of  multiple- 
purpose  developments  should  be  Increased 
and  maintained  at  a  level  that  would  be 
consistent  with  the  annual  gross  national 
product. 

3.  The  Congrsas  of  the  United  Itetes  should 
establish  the  policy  and  criteria  under  which 
all  Federal  water  development  projects  will 
be  authorized  and  constructed. 

4.  On  multiple-purpose  projects,  wherever 
practicable,  the  development  of  water  'Re- 
sources should  be  preceded  by  baslnwlde 
planning. 

5.  Power  revenues  derived  from  Federal 
projecu  should  be  used  on  a  baslnwlde  or 
areawide  basis  to  assist  in  repayment  of 
irrigation  allocations  on  Federal  projects. 


8.  The  principle  of  the  Interstate  compact 
should  be  encouraged  in  order  to  avoid  liti- 
gation between  and  among  States  and  to 
preclude  domination  of  the  development  and 
control  of  natural  resources  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

7.  Procedures  under  which  Federal  water 
resources  projects  are  investigated  and  re- 
ported should  be  simplified. 

8.  Criteria  under  which  Federal  agencies 
evaluate  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects before  submitting  them  to  Congress  for 
authorization  or  construction  should  be  re- 
viewed and  reestablished  to  include  consid- 
eration of  all  future  benefits. 

9  Basic  land  and  water  Inventories,  soil 
and  water  research,  snow  surveys  and  stream 
forecasting  should  be  continued,  expanded, 
and  modernized  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
data  for  current  and  future  planning. 

iO.  The  u.se  of  conservancy-type  districts 
capable  of  levying  taxes  on  project  i>enefl- 
clarles  as  agencies  to  execute  repayment  con- 
tracts with  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  mare  equltebly 
allocate  costs  of  a  project  and  meet  the  biu*- 
den  of  expensive  and  complex  project  con- 
struction. 

11.  In  planning  and  constructing  water  re- 
source projecte  the  principle  of  supplying 
supplemental  water  to  lands  presently  in- 
adequately Irrigated  should  be  given  prlcHlty 
over  bringing  new  lands  into  cultivation. 

12.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
through  Ite  executive  ofllces  and  appropriate 
committees: 

(a)  Accelerate  Its  campaign  In  support  of 
a  water-utlllzatlon  program  designed  to  fully 


develop  our  land  and  water  resources  placing 
special  cmpliasis  on  starting  new  water  de- 
velopment proJecU  that  are  financially  feas- 
ible and  economically  justified; 

(b)  Continue  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Federal  Oovemment  the  need  for  a  continu- 
ous, progressive,  planned  program  of  project 
au  thorlzatlon ; 

(c)  Urge  and  actively  support  adequate 
appropriations  for  investigating  and  plan- 
ning conservation  water-use  projects: 

(d)  Support  legislation  requiring  compli- 
ance with  and  adherence  to  Stete  water  laws 
by  Federal  agencies. 

(e)  Support  legislation  to  require  Federal 
agencies  to  employ  more  liberal  and  realistic 
criteria  in  their  evaluation  of  water  develop- 
ment projecte  prior  to  authorization  and 
construction. 

SUMMAaT 

In  summary,  the  purposes  of  the  commit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  reclamation  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  shall  be 
to  promote  the  development,  control,  con- 
servation and  utilization  of  the  Nation's 
water  resources,  to  work  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  services  and  the  coordination  of 
activities  of  Federal  agencies  dealing  with 
water  resources,  to  cooperate  with  and  assist 
in  securing  autliorlzation  and  construction 
of  Federal  conservation  water-use  projecte 
which  meet  with  the  approval  of  States  and 
local  agencies,  to  assist  water  users  of  the 
Nation  in  the  economic  development  of  river 
basins,  to  preserve  the  righte  and  InteresU 
of  the  States  in  their  water  resources,  to  pro- 
mote the  enactment  of  legislation  favorable 
to  these  principles. 


SENAH 

TlKSIUY,  Jl  NK  21,  19G0 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D J>.,  offered  the  following  prayer ; 

Most  merciful  God.  who  art  the  foun- 
tain of  all  grace,  the  source  of  all  good- 
ness, in  whose  keeping  are  the  destinies 
of  men  and  nations: 

Before  our  wistful  yearnings  break  into 
the  faltering  words  of  our  stammering 
tongues.  Thou  seest  our  deepest  needs. 
Every  thought  of  every  heart  is  fully 
known  to  Thee. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  futility  of  chang- 
ing systems  and  maps  without  changing 
men.  Make  us  aware  and  sensitive  to 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  a  spiritual 
world  more  real  even  than  the  dust  be- 
neath our  feet,  or  June  gardens  where 
loveliness  reigns — more  real  than  the 
feathered  songsters  that  wing  their 
trackless  way  above  our  heads. 

As  those  in  whose  unworthy  hands 
have  been  placed  the  crying  needs  of 
stricken  humanity,  may  the  thoughts  oi 
our  minds,  the  sympathies  o(  our  hearts, 
the  words  of  our  lips,  and  the  decisions 
of  our  deliberations  be  acceptable  In  Thy 
sight,  O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  Re- 
deemer.   Amen. 


of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. June  20.  1960,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  765)  making  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  temp>ore: 

H JR.  1543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
D 'Agate  Nicolosl; 

H.R.  2007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  May  Hou- 
ranl; 

H.R.  3242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Lee  Sage; 

H.R.  5530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 
Bemstorff  Grauert; 

H.R.  5738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Waukegan 
Port  District  the  commitment  of  the  city  of 
Waukegan,  111.,  to  malnteln  a  public  wharf 
in  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  conveyed  to  the 
city  in  1914,  and  for  other  purjKJses;  and 

H.R.  5850.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Borough  of  Ford  City,  Pa. 


usvial  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  cotmection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordensd. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 


LIMITATION  OP  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfiixd,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  were  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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OK    DDTT 

DKPABTiaatT  or 


KZBCUnVBCOlOCUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  im>  tonpore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  ioilcrning  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 

Rkpobt   ok   N' 
With  Ekaoqu^ 

AUCT 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  thm  Army, 
tranamlttlng.  punuant  to  law,  a  r^Mrt  ot 
tbe  number  a€  oOkotn  on  duty  with  Head- 
qiiarters.  Department  oS  the  Army,  and  the 
Army  Oeno^  Staff,  on  lian^  81,  1960  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Oommlttee 
on  Armed  Sn^lces. 

COHTaACTS  COVXBIKO  DkAINAOB  COKBTMUUflOK 

PaocnuM    OK    Roca   DnrmoK    cv   Yuuma 

PaOJBCJr,    WASBIKeTOK 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
drafts  Of  contracts  oorerlng  drainage  works 
and  minor  ocmstructlon  required  for  oomple- 
tl<Mi  of  the  drainage  construction  program 
on  the  Roaa  division  of  the  Taklma  project, 
Washington  (with  accompanying  papers):  to 
the  Ck>mmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

COKTBACT     FOB      DaAIKAGX     WOBK,     WBLLTOK- 
IfOBAWK  DnnSIOK.  OlUk  Pbojkct,  Akizoka 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  draft  of  contract  relating  to  proposed  drain- 
age work,  exceeding  a  total  cost  of  $300,000, 
on  the  Wellton-Mohawk  division.  Gila  proj- 
ect. ArlEona  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


II 


EXPRESSION     OF     THANKS     FROM 
CHILEAN  SENATE 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a 
telegram  dated  June  9  from  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Santiago.  Chile,  con- 
veying a  message  from  the  Chilean  Sen- 
ate to  the  United  States  Senate  express- 
ing appreciation  for  the  assistance  given 
to  Chile  in  connection  with  the  recent 
disasters,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
raper,  was  ordered  to  lie  (»  the  table. 


RESOLUTION  OP  BROOKLYN,  N.Y.. 
INSURANCE  AGENTS  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxcoRO  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Brookljm  Insurance  Agents  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  relating  to  the 
public  debt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows : 

Whereas  It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that 
the  constantly  decreasing  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  steady  increase  in  Government 
spending,  bringing  the  public  debt  of  the 
country  to  an  all-time  high;  and 

Whereas  the  interest  and  refunding  of  the 
public  debt  together  with  the  steadily  rising 
costs  of  Government  services  requires  a  tax- 
load  on  the  American  public  which  Is  fast 
approaching  the  confiscation  stage:   and 

Whereas  there  is  constant  pressxire  by  vari- 
ous groups  for  more  and  more  so-called  wel- 
fare legislation,  whereby  the  public  debt 
would  be  fxu^her  increased,  or  alternatively, 
taxes  would  be  Increased  to  meet  the  costs 
of  such  projects;  and 

Whereas  this  association  representing  the 
insurance  agency  business  in  Brooklyn  be- 


Jtesdoed. 
tivwli 
Islatloii 
lie 
load 
oppoat 
preaeE  t 
econoiay 


en 


June  21 


Ueves  jthe  tlnoe  has  come  to  call  a  halt  to 
Gover  tment  spending  for  any  but  defense 
purpo  es  and  the  most  essential  services : 
Now,  Ifterefore.  be  it 

>  ThaX  we  call  on  our  representa- 
OoDgress  to  actively  oppose  any  leg- 
that  would  further  increase  the  pub- 
de^t.  or  Increase  the  already  heavy  tax- 
the  people,  and  that  they  further 
any  legislation  that  will  extend  the 
"creeping"  inflation  in  ova  American 
and  be  It  further 
ReaAlxjed,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  t )  each  Senator  from  New  York,  and  to 
each  :  lepresentative  troax  Brooklyn  in  the 
Congrfss 

BaooKLTK  1hsu%axcx  Acknts 

AaSOCIATION, 

By  W.  F.  Stamz,  Secretary. 


]  tEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Th(    following  reports  of  committees 
were  i  iubmltted : 


By 

from 
Servlcd 

H.R 
tion  1 
ployee  i 
bavin) 
polnto  lents 
for 


R4e 


and 

By 
Labor 
ment: 

S. 
ings 
her 

By 
Interior 
ment: 

HJl 
minini ; 


lir.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
1  be  CoQunlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
without  amendment: 

10605.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rota- 
oversea  assignments  of  civilian  em- 
imder  the  Defense  Establishment 
career-conditional  and  career  ap- 
in  the  competitive  civil  service, 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1634) . 

Mr.    HILL,    from    the    Committee    on 

and  PubUc  Welfare,  without  amend- 


t4i 

Ilr 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 


Mr 

from 


of 

the 

that 

value 

repor 


S.  37  )6 
known 
Achievement 
tain 
cont 
lated 

omi 
(See 

itro 
der  a 


.  336.  Resolution     extending     greet- 

Mlss  Helen  Keller  on  the  occasion  of 

birthday  (Rept.  No.  1835). 

MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 

and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 


9301.  An     act     to     validate     certain 
claims  in  California  (Rept.  No.  1636). 


JOHNSTON  Of  South   Carolina, 

the  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the 

Dispo^tion  of  Papers  In  the  Executive 

nts,  to  which  was  referred  for 

exam^tion  and  recommendation  a  list 

5  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 

Ajdministrator  of  General  Services 

ippeared   to  have   no   permanent 

or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 

thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

BiUA  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
secon<   time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
Sy  Mr.  JAVrrS: 

A  bill  to  estaUlsh  a  medal  to  be 
as  the  Presidential  Medal  for  Civilian 
to  provide  recognition  for  cer- 
plersons   who   have    made   outstanding 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  re- 
1  lelds,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  jAvrra  when  he 
the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
s^parate  heading.) 
)y  Mr.  HOUiAND: 
S.  3T>7.  A  bUl   for  the    relief   of   John   E. 
Beamai  and   Adelaide   K.  Beaman;    to   the 
Comm:  ttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  37)6.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  IntMlor  to  seU  reserved  phosphate 
Interea  ts  in  the  United  States  in  lands  lo- 
cated In  the  State  of  norlda  to  the  recOTd 
ownen  cA  the  stufaoe  thereof;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  Interl<»'  and  Insular  Affairs. 


contrll  lutlons 


Comm  ttee 


Introdi  iced 


By   Mr.   THURMOND: 

S.  3700.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  to  the  City  of 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C,  for  National  Guard  pur- 
poses: to  the  Oommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MURRAY  (by  request) : 

S.  3710.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  puMlc  domain  of  certain 
lands  In  the  Granite  Creek  Area,  Alaska,  for 
use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at  Ptort 
Greely.  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3711.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal from  the  public  domain  of  certain 
lands  in  the  Big  Delta  Area,  Alaska,  for  con- 
tinued use  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
at  Port  Greely,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


PRESIDENTIAL    MEDAL   FOR 
CIVILIAN  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
establish  a  medal  to  be  known  as  the 
Presidential  Medal  for  Civilian  Achieve- 
ment. The  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
annually  25  Presidential  medals  for 
civilian  achievement  to  individuals  whose 
outstanding  contributions  In  public  serv- 
ice, the  arts,  sciences,  and  related  fields 
deserve  national  recognition. 

The  award  would  be  called  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  for  Civilian  Achievement 
and  carries  with  it  a  cash  grant  of  up  to 
$10,(X)0  which  would  be  tax  exempt  im- 
der  existing  law;  no  grant  would  ac- 
company the  posthumous  award  of  the 
medal.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  any 
citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  a  Presidential 
medal,  as  well  as  any  alien  legally  ad- 
mitted to  this  country  who  is  in  the 
process  of  applying  for  citizenship  and 
is  eligible  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen. 

The  awards  would  be  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident following  his  receipt  of  recom- 
mendations from  a  special  Medal  for 
Civilian  Achievement  Board  composed  of 
15  members,  including  9  appointed  by  the 
President — 3  from  the  executive  branch 
and  6  from  private  life — 3  selected  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  3  more  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Presidential  Medal  for  Civilian 
Achievement  would  represent  the  highest 
honor  that  any  U.S.  civilian  could  receive. 
It  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  H(Hior  awarded  for 
wartime  heroism  by  members  of  the  U.S. 
armed  services. 

My  reason  for  introducing  the  bill  is 
to  codify  in  one  place,  at  one  time,  the 
fact  that  a  great  free  people  like  ours 
knows  how  to  recognize  outstanding  and 
unusual  distinction  in  the  fields  of  pub- 
Uc  service  in  national  affairs,  social  and 
spiritual  betterment,  science,  health  and 
medicine,  education,  letters,  the  aits, 
law,  engineering,  agriculture,  labor,  In- 
dustry and  related  fields.  The  principal 
means  of  recognizing  such  U.S.  civilian 
contributions  today  comes  from  private 
sources  such  as  the  Ford,  Rockefeller, 
and  Carnegie  foundations  and  through 
the  awarding  of  the  Pulitzer  and  Bol- 
lingen  prizes,  among  others,  and  through 
the  establishment  of  special  chairs  at 
universities  and  colleges. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  our  Nation  ought 
to  give  such  recognition.  We  do  not  cre- 
ate knights  or  baronets  or  marquis,  but 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  essential  that  we 
provide  for  such  award  in  this  tremen- 
dous struggle  for  freedom  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  give  this  kind  of  rec- 
ognition and  distinction. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  an 
awards  program  limited  to  the  Fermi 
and  Lawrence  awards  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian 
Service  for  presentation  to  Government 
employees,  created  by  Presidwit  Eisen- 
hower 3  years  ago.  Last  year  Congress 
made  provision  for  a  National  Medal 
of  Science — a  program  which  has  not 
yet  gotten  under  way. 

On  oocasion.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  President  to  award  medals  to  indi- 
vidual civilians  for  various  services  and 
acts  of  heroism;  as  witness,  for  example, 
the  awarding  of  a  medal  the  other  day 
to  Robert  Frost,  the  poet. 

However,  none  of  these  programs  or 
individual  awards  to  civilians  is  equiva- 
lent to  those  in  countries  like  England, 
Sweden,  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Prance, 
Austria,  Argentina,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
No  one  U£.  award  now  carries  with  it 
the  official  recogniti(m  and  respect  of  the 
UJ3.  Government  and  180  million  Ameri- 
cans for  a  job  done  beyond  the  line  of 
duty.  President  Eisenhower  has  re- 
peatedly asked  Congress  to  establish 
such  a  program,  and  the  request  was 
made  again  in  this  year's  budget  for  an 
awards  program  giving  "suitable  recog- 
nition in  the  United  States  for  distin- 
guished achievement." 

The  United  States,  more  than  any 
country  on  earth,  should  have  such  a 
program.  We  are  the  world's  mightiest 
democracy  and  our  free  institutions  need 
constant  replenishment  from  the  initia- 
tive, drive,  zeal  and  accomplishment  of 
the  individual  who  while  exercising  free- 
dom of  choice,  voluntarily  works  for 
human  betterment  and  the  advancement 
of  all  mankind.  A  permanent  program 
of  Presidential  medals  would  further 
strengthen  our  national  morale  and  in  so 
honoring  civilian  achievement,  it  would 
help  spell  out  our  national  purpose  and 
our  pursuit  of  peace  to  our  allies  and 
friends  abroad. 

This  kind  of  recognition  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  our  growing  up.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  bill  may  have  the  very  early 
attention  of  Congress.  I  believe  such  a 
proposal  can  help  tremendously  in  the 
struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged,  in 
building  up  the  morale  of  our  country, 
and  in  showing  that  we  respect  and 
honor  in  a  very  appropriate  way  our 
outstanding  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Clauc  in  the  chah:).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appnH>riateIy  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3706)  to  estoblish  a  medal 
to  be  known  as  the  Presidential  Medal 
for  (Civilian  Achievement  to  provide  rec- 
ognition for  certain  persons  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
arts,  sciences  and  related  fields,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ACT  OF  1960— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Fekai)  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.  joinUy.  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10495)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1962  and  1963  for  the  constnicticxi 
of  certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


COMMISSION  ON  NOXIOUS  PRINTED 
AND  PICTURED  MATERIAL- 
AMENDMENT 

Mi-.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  3325)  creating  a  Commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Noxious 
Printed  and  Pictured  Material,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
errunent  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

RETIREMENT  BENEFITS  PRO- 
TECTED AGAINST  INCREASES  IN 
COST  C*-  LIVINO— ADDITIONAL 
CXMSPONSOR  OF  BHi 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  {ISi. 
Httmphret]  may  be  added  as  an  addi- 
tional cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  3684)  to 
assist  individuals  to  obtain  retirement 
benefits  protected  against  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living  by  providing  for  the 
issuance  by  the  Treasury  of  a  new  series 
of  bonds  containing  adjustments,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  maturity  and  re- 
demption values  to  compensate  for  In- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  which  may 
be  purchased  by  individuals  and  eUgible 
Institutions,  introduced  by  me  on  June 
16,  1960,  (m  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
Address     delivered     by     Senator     9m.ES 
Bamcxs,  at  Uie  FBI  ooounencement  exercises 
in  Washington.  D.C..  June  8.  1960. 


GOVERNORS  CONFERENCE  ON  AG- 
ING—ADDRESS BY  GOVERNOR 
GAYLORD  NELSON,  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Gov- 
ernor Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
livered an  extremely  fine  address  on  the 
subject  of  the  elderly.  Before  I  put  It  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  read  the  last  brief 
paragraph,  in  which  he  said: 

Beyond  all  of  this,  we  must  set  our  goals 
far  above  tbe  old  standards  of  mere  cus- 
todial  care.     We   are   dealing  with   human 


beings,  many  of  them  retaining  great  talents 
and  abilities,  many  possessing  knowledge 
and  judgment  only  acquired  after  many 
years  of  experience.  Our  entire  society  is 
the  real  loser  If  we  fall  to  use  the  full  po- 
tential of  every  elder  eltieen,  in  government. 
In  Industry  and  in  civic  activities.  What  I 
am  saying  is  quite  simple.  We  must  stop 
thinking  of  our  senior  cltlaens  solely  in 
terms  of  their  disabUltles.  We  must  begin 
in  terms  of  their  abilities,  and  in  terms  of 
how  much  these  abilities  can  contribute  to 
oar  oommunltles,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

I  %A  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Governor  Nelson  be  printed  In 
the  Recobd,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


BT  Gov.  Gatlod  Nklsok,  Oovkkmob's 

OOOTOtENCZ     OM    AOXMO,    MZMOUAI.    UMIOW, 

MasmMT,  Wis. 

Aftng  has  different  meanings  for  dUferent 
people. 

To  the  doctor,  aging  means  the  changes  In 
the  human  body  that  occur  with  the  passage 
of  time.  Physicians  agree  that  the  onset  of 
what  we  call  old  age  cannot  be  measxired 
by  the  calendar,  but  varies  widely  from  per- 
son to  person. 

To  the  psychologist,  aging  refers  to 
changes  in  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
capacities  of  the  individual.  Again,  the 
]}oint  of  entry  into  old  age  varies  widely. 
Today,  we  are  discovering  that  earlier  no- 
tions on  the  decline  in  intelligence  and 
learning  ability — assiuned  to  occur  rapidly 
past  the  age  of  SO — mxist  be  revised.  The 
decline  is  less  than  once  supposed.  Most 
older  persons  are  still  well  equipped  to  learn 
and  function.  There  are  even  certain  tasks 
where  the  older  adult  appears  to  exceed  the 
younger  in  performance. 

To  the  individual,  entry  into  the  later 
years  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Job,  frequently  at  an  arbitrarily 
determined  age.  Retirement  is  generally 
preceded  by  the  end  of  child-raising  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  individual  is  thus  given 
a  chance  to  construct  an  entirely  new  F»t- 
tem  of  life,  built  around  leisxire  and  the 
freedom  ,to  do  what  he  wants.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  find  themselves  unprepared  for 
this  transition.  They  lack  meaningful  and 
challenging  activities  to  replace  those  of 
earlier  years.  And  in  nvany  cases,  this  situ- 
ation further  deteriorates  as  a  result  of  de- 
clining income. 

To  society,  the  startling  Increases  in  our 
aging  population  present  a  major  challenge. 
Modem  medicine  and  ever-higher  American 
standards  of  living  have  combined  to  raise 
life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  from 
49  years  In  1900  to  almost  70  years  in  1960. 
During  the  same  period,  mechanization  has 
provided  the  means  of  Increasing  produc- 
tivity while  requiring  less  and  less  time 
from  oiU'  work  force.  Thus,  we  have  achieved 
two  of  the  ancient  dreams  of  mankind — the 
aUllty  to  live  long  and  the  chance  to  live 
out  a  portion  of  our  Uves  without  the  iron 
necessity  of  work.  Yet.  paradoxically,  the 
achievement  of  these  dreams  is  referred  to 
as  a  problem  when  it  arrives.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem because  the  wealthiest  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known  has  not  made  timely  provi- 
sion for  this  new  group  of  elder  citizens. 
The  success  we  have  in  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge will  become  a  measure  of  the  hvunanl- 
tarian  Instincts  of  our  society. 

Despite  a  21-year  increase  in  life  ex- 
pectancy at  birth,  the  person  reaching  6ft  to- 
day does  not  have  many  nMire  years  ahead 
of  him  than  his  grandfather  did  at  the  same 
age.  Life  expectancy  at  66  has  only  in- 
creased from  12  years  in  1900  to  14  years  in 
1960.  Most  of  the  medical  progress  thus 
far  has  been  in  the  reduction  of  mortality 
in  Infancy,  childhood  and  early  manhood. 
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To6mj.  m^ic*'  rflMWch  Is  for  the  fint  time 
turning  Itt  attention  to  cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease and  the  other  cause*  of  death  In  the 
Istcr  yean.  Even  thou|^  this  work  has 
barely  begun,  howerer.  the  faet  remains  that 
the  person  reaching  66  this  year  still  has 
one-sUth  of  his  total  life  spcn  ahead  a< 
him. 

In  Wisconsin  today,  1  out  at  sTery  10 
cltLBens  Is  orer  85,  compared  to  1  out  ot 
30  In  liNX).  Wisconsin's  proportUm  of  people 
over  85  Is  about  10  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average.  This  Is  substantially  hl^ier 
than  In  California  or  any  other  State  In  the 
Southwest,  and  only  slightly  lower  than  In 
Florida. 

These  305,000  elder  eltlaens  of  our  State 
have  some  definite  characteristics.  They 
are — and  prefer  to  be — lndq>endent  m«n- 
bers  at  their  conununltleB.  Leas  than  4  per- 
cent live  In  private  nursing  homes  or  In 
State  and  county  Institutions.  Lees  than  SO 
percent  live  with  their  children.  Two  out 
of  every  three  live  In  their  own  hoiutfidlds. 

The  greatest  Immediate  problems  facing 
our  elder  citizens  are  money  and  medical 
care.  People  over  85  comprise  about  one- 
third  of  the  entire  "low  InctHne"  group  In 
the  United  States.  In  1952.  national  eetl- 
matas  showed  a  median  Inccme  of  $3,278  for 
families  headed  by  persons  66  and  over  and 
$603  tor  perse  ns  living  alone. 

The  past  8  years  have  seen  a  pronounced 
Improvement  in  Income  due  to  ezpansl<»i  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  and  to  the 
introduction  of  mass  indiistrlsd  pension  pro- 
grams. The  share  of  Wisconsin's  elder  citi- 
zens receiving  OASI  payments  has  Increased 
from  14  percent  in  IMO  to  8fl  percent  In  1958. 
And  In  the  same  period,  the  average  OASI 
grant  has  Increased  from  $265  a  year  to  $732. 
These  figures  are  Indeed  encouraging.  But 
we  should  not  delude  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  $732  a  year  provides  any  degree  of 
econcHnlc  seciirity. 

Personal  health  poaes  an  even  mwe  tragic 
dilemma  for  our  elder  citizens.  At  the  very 
time  when  their  earning  power  is  declining, 
their  need  for  medical  care  greatly  increases. 
The  aged  require  about  2  V^  times  more  med- 
ical care  than  persons  iinder  85  and  have 
only  one-third  of  the  income. 

The  problem  has  also  become  critical  be- 
cause of  aoctflng  medical  costs.  The  In- 
crease for  all  items  on  the  consumer  price 
index  between  1948  and  1958  was  20  p^vent. 
Medical  costs  rose  43  percent,  and  hospital 
costs  increased  even  more. 

In  the  face  of  this  cost-and-lncrease 
squeeze,  a  1057  national  survey  showed  that 
less  than  40  percent  of  those  over  85  had  any 
form  of  health  insurance  coverage,  and  an- 
other siirvey  the  following  year  showed  that 
only  one  elder  citizen  In  200  was  covered 
against  catastrophic  medical   expenses. 

Both  Wisconsin  and  the  Nation  have  made 
important  strides  toward  meeting  this  twin 
problem  of  income  and  medical  care  In  the 
past  few  years.  The  Increase  in  both  pay- 
ments and  coverage  under  old-age  and  »\u- 
flTon  Insurance  is  part  of  this  pattern,  as 
are  the  introduction  of  mass  pension  systems 
and  the  State's  old-age  assistance  program, 
^xleh  Is  one  of  the  most  Uberal  In  the  entire 
Nation. 

We  In  Wisconsin  have  moved  forward  in 
other  fields  in  the  past  year.  We  have  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age.  We  have  authorized 
State  standards  of  care  and  treatment  In 
Wisconsin's  38  coimty  mental  hospitals, 
which  means  better  treatment  for  the  4  out 
of  every  10  people  In  these  Institutions  who 
are  over  86.  We  have  made  major  changes 
In  procedures  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Hospital,  promoting  greater  use  by  public 
paUents.  We  are  well  along  on  a  study  of 
basic  tax  revision,  and  one  of  the  basic  goals 
of  this  study  is  relief  of  the  property  taxes 
**»»*  ■'•  "O  harsh  on  those  with  fixed  In- 
comes.   We  have  Instituted  an  examination 
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policies  In  State  government. 
.  in  one  of  the  proudest  accompllsh- 
of  this  State  administration,  we  have 
the  sUtutory  definition  of   "total 
to  oonfonn  with  the  Federal  in- 
,  thereby  permitting  almost  four 
as  many  Wisconsin  residents  to  qualify 
disability  payments.    Today,  more 
180  people  a  month  are  being  trans- 
from  local  relief  rolls  to  total  dls- 
rolls.     The  average  grant   to  those 
has  jTimped  from  $64  to  $107  a 
,  or  67  percent.    By  August,  more  than 
sltlzens  will  be  transferred  to  total  dis- 
roUs,  or  almost  1  out  of  every  10  re- 
general  relief  at  the  time  the  new  act 
into  effect.    And  an  additional   1.100 
will  be  approved  for  total  disability 

who  were  never  on  relief. 

means  a  substantial  saving  in  local 

taxes  that  go  to  pay  for  general 

Far    more    Important,    however,    it 

that  more  than  8,000  disabled  people 

anjrwhere  from  $30  to  $100  more  per 

Bveryone   here   knows    how   often 

Increases  can  spell  the  difference  be- 

poor  health  and  good  health,  between 

misery  and  himum  dignity. 

more— remains   to   be   done. 

study  the  possibility  of  a  pub- 

caxnpalgn  aimed  at  the  employment  of 

workers,  on  the  order  of  the  present 

for    employment   of    the    handl- 

We  should  examine  the  terms  in 

's  compensation  and  pension  pro- 

to  see  U  they  Inhibit  the  hiring  of 

workers.    We  should  investigate  broad - 

of  our  State  vocational  rehabilitation 

to  retrain  elder  citizens.     And  we 

provide  State  g\ildance  and  planning 

1  or  the  whole  scope  of  problems  feeing 

.  ranging  from  housing  to  nursing 

to    civic    programs    to    recreational 
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planning    assistance    offers    many 

hopee.    Unknown   to   most,   for   ex- 

and  unheralded,  Wisconsin  is  devel- 

a   new   kind   of  community — the  re- 

vlllage.    In    the    lake    region    of 

Kenosha  County,  reeort  commu- 

are  developing  large  clusters  of  retired 

oans  who  live  there  year  roimd.    This 

be  duplicated   in  other  resort  areas 

the  State.    But  the  process  to  date 

and   no  community  has   at- 

to   offer   facilities   or   make   Itself 

for    this    kind    of    development. 

assistance   can   open   the   door  to 

many  other  opportunltlee. 

the  Federal  level,  I  think  we  must  give 

consideration    to    raising    the    $1,200 

level  permitted  before  reduction  in 

security  benefits.    And  we  mvist  act 

>  meet  the  medical  care  and  hospital 

of  our  senior  citizens.     This  matter 

before   the   Congress   for  several 

The  problem  has  been  well  studied 

of  the  various  viewpc^nts  fully  pre- 

to  the  Congress  and  the  public.    The 

Has  come  for  action  and  such  action 

considered  adequate  must  do  the  fol- 

:    (1)   Ouarantee  good,  comprehensive 

soTlces  to  senior  citizens  now  and  in 

fi>ture  without  regard  to  their  income, 

they   may   live,   increases  in   health 

or  the  willingness  of  State  legislatures 

ap  >roprlate  funds.     (2)    Recognize  that 

States,    particularly    the    low-Income 

will  be  imable  to  financially  assist, 

whble  or  In  part,  in  meeting  this  problem 

my  degree  of  adequacy  without  im- 

other  services.     (3)  Avoid  expensive 

itratlve  procedure   which   will    limit 

available    for    needed    benefits.     (4) 

Incize  the  means  test  approach  to  this 

and  recognize  health  care  as  a  basic 

right  to  which  all  people  are  entitled. 

I  believe  that  the  most  direct  and 

It  way  to  meet  the  objective  is  to 

health  and  hospital  benefits  under 

piovisions  of  the  old-age  and  disability 
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Insurance  program.  I  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing in  your  power  to  obtain  congressional 
action  Immediately. 

Beyond  all  of  this,  we  must  set  our  goals 
far  above  the  old  standards  of  mere  cus- 
todial care.  We  are  dealing  with  human 
beings,  many  of  them  retaining  great  talents 
and  abilities,  many  pnssesslng  knowledge 
and  Judgment  only  acquired  after  many 
years  of  experience.  Our  entire  society  is 
the  real  loser  if  we  fall  to  use  the  full  poten- 
tial of  every  elder  citizen.  In  government,  in 
indvistry  and  in  civic  activities.  What  I  am 
saying  is  quite  simple.  We  must  stop  think- 
ing of  our  senior  dtlaens  solely  In  terms  of 
their  dlsabiUtles.  We  mxist  begin  thinking 
in  terms  of  their  abilities,  and  in  terms  of 
how  much  these  abilities  can  contribute  to 
our  communities,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

Thank  you. 


MEDICAL  NEED6  OFTEN  CONSUME 
ENTIRE  INCOME  OP  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Mr.  President,  let- 
ters pouring  Into  my  office  continue  to 
tell  the  story  of  senior  citizens  of  this 
Nation  caught  in  the  trap  of  sudden 
staggering  debts  incurred  through  ill- 
ness, and  literally  eliminating  their  in- 
come. 

Our  senior  citizens  actually  are  forced, 
in  many  cases,  to  sign  over  to  hospitals 
their  entire  social  security  checks  each 
month,  sometimes  for  a  period  of  years. 
Is  this  the  situation  that  we  want  to 
confront  our  senior  citizens  during  their 
retirement  years?  If  we  answer  in  the 
negative,  then  we  must  act,  quickly  and 
effectively,  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  here  a  letter 
which  tells  that  very  tragic  story.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoKD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  {Minted  in  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows : 

I  hope  the  Senate  wUl  pass  some  kind  of 
a  health  bill  for  the  old  people.  I  am  col- 
lecting $49  per  month  social  security.  The 
first  part  of  May  I  was  In  a  hospital  for  12 
days  having  vmdergone  a  major  operation. 
So  now  I  will  pay  the  bill  with  my  social 
security  check  for  the  next  27  months.  I 
wlU  sign  my  social  secxirlty  check  over  to  the 
hospital.  I  am  87  and  I  wUl  be  almost  70 
before  I  will  have  another  social  security 
check  fcH*  myself. 
Yours  truly. 


TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  was  charged  wlUi  having  sabo- 
taged a  conference  by  opposing  in  con- 
ference things  I  had  opposed  on  the  floor. 

Yesterday  I  opposed  the  amendment  to 
the  rate  extension  bill  which  would  deny 
expense  deductions  for  entertainment 
and  for  gifts.  So,  frankly,  if  what  I  am 
saying  today  should  sabotage  this  par- 
ticular amendment  in  conference'!  am 
doing  it  openly  because  this  time  I  will 
not  be  a  conferee. 

The  amendment  denies  deductions  for 
entertainment  without  defining  them,  al- 
lowing unlimited  expenditures  for  both 
food  and  drink. 

Reference  was  made  yesterday  to  the 
use  of  company  yachts.    The  amend- 
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ment  does  not  deny  expenditures  for 
transportation  or  lodging  of  customers. 
Yachts  provide  transportation  and  lodg- 
ing as  well  as  food  and  drink.  So  I  as- 
sume that  if  the  yacht  had  a  specific 
destination,  the  amendment  would  allow 
deductions  for  its  use.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  seller  could  not  take  his  customer 
to  a  boll  game  or  pay  his  grem  fee  for 
a  round  of  golf  because  this  is  obviously 
entertainment. 

As  I  said  last  night,  the  amendment 
leaves  a  wide  open  question  as  to 
whether  food  and  drink  can  be  pur- 
chased in  a  place  where  entertainment 
Is  provided,  ranging  from  a  string  quar- 
tet plajrlng  dinner  music  to  a  nightclub 
with  a  floor  show. 

Because  travel  and  lodging  are  not 
eliminated,  it  seems  to  me  this  amend- 
ment permits  sales  conventions  and 
dealer  educatiim  programs,  so  long  as 
they  provide  no  entertaining  relaxation. 
But  what  about  the  company  picnic, 
which  is  certainly  entertainment? 
Would  it  be  denied  by  the  bill? 

When  we  get  into  the  area  of  gifts, 
the  problem,  in  my  opinion,  becomes 
imi>octsible. 

I  should  like  to  raise  this  question  for 
the  information  of  the  conferees.  If  \m- 
llmited  expenses  for  food  and  drink  are 
permitted,  does  not  that  destroy  the  $10 
limit  if  the  gift  is  of  food  or  drink? 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
present.  It  was  stated  last  night  that 
if  a  box  of  Senator  Bran's  apples  cost 
$10,  he  could  not  give  them.  I  think 
if  apples  are  food,  he  could  certainly 
erive  any  amount  of  them  away,  and  still 
claim  a  deduction.  Under  the  amend- 
ment as  it  was  written,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  seller  to  give  his  customer 
an  unlimited  supply  of  whisky  and  cham- 
pagne. It  could  not  be  said  drinks  could 
be  given  only  when  they  are  served  with 
a  meal,  because  in  my  State  it  is  against 
the  law  to  serve  a  drink  with  a  meal. 
If  one  wants  to  give  a  customer  a  drink, 
he  would  have  to  buy  him  a  bottle. 

So  that  leaves  the  question.  What  is  a 
gift?  Is  it  anything  of  value  given  to  a 
customer  without  charge?  For  instance, 
does  it  include  sales  helps?  In  the  paint 
business,  the  manufacturer  supplies  color 
cards  to  dealers.  Is  that  a  gift?  Is  the 
total  value  of  such  helps  that  may  be 
provided  without  loss  of  the  deduction 
limited  to  $10?  Etoes  the  limit  include 
sample  kits,  or  special  display  devices, 
or  window  displays,  if  they  cost  more 
than  $10?  Is  there  going  to  be  a  limita- 
tion of  $10  on  these  things  In  combina- 
tion when  so  supplied? 

Would  the  bill  eliminate  prizes  for 
contests,  since  they  are  gifts?  I  suppose 
a  case  could  be  made  for  eliminating 
advertising  giveaways.  What  about 
bonuses  paid  by  manufacturers  to  whole- 
salers and  their  customers,  and  salesmen, 
as  a  part  of  a  sales  promotion  program? 
And  what  about  prizes  and  scholarships 
for  students? 

A  little  while  ago  Mrs.  Bennett  and  I 
attended  the  American  table  dinner 
contest,  which  was  a  dinner  given  by 
General  Mills  to  high  school  girls  who, 
in  each  State,  had  won  a  contest,  which 
I  think  included  cooking  with  General 
Mills  products.    There  were  prizes  given. 


including  scholarships.  Tbey  are  gifts 
worth  more  than  $10.  Would  such  prizes 
be  denied  under  the  bill? 

In  my  State  there  are  a  number  of 
corporations  that  give  scholarships  at 
local  universities  to  deserving  students. 
Would  the  bill  deny  these? 

Finally,  what  about  the  traditional 
gold  watch  to  the  retiring  employee  after 
a  lifetime  of  service? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
created  by  the  bilL 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  thinks  the  bill  is  incomplete,  be- 
cause it  leaves  the  company  free  to  pay 
travel  and  hotel  bills,  and  in  the  area 
of  entertainment  and  gifts,  it  strikes 
down  many  things  which  its  authors  did 
not  intend  to  strike  down. 

I  hope  the  conferees  will  recognize  this 
weakness  in  the  bill  and  eliminate  the 
amendment.  At  the  same  time  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  recognize  the  abuses 
that  exist  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
two  committees  involved  and  the  Treas- 
ury to  develop  both  legislation  and  reg- 
ulations by  which  these  abuses  can  be 
eliminated. 

I  think  it  would  be  completely  appro- 
priate if  the  conference  report  recog- 
nized this  problem  and  made  some  state- 
ment which  could  later  lead  to  what  I 
think  would  be  a  more  effective  solution 
of  the  problem. 
Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  s^eld?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MAWsmxD  in  the  chair).  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  long  since 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to  ask 
for  additional  time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  retain  the  floor  for  not  more  than 
1  minute,  in  order  that  I  may  direct  a 

comment  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  1 
minute  be  enough? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
reply  on  my  own  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  hope  he  will  be  present. 
I  disagree  with  every  single  one  of  the 
Interpretations  the  Senator  has  given  of 
the  amendment.  I  can  only  conclude 
that  my  good  friend,  for  whose  ability 
and  integrity  I  have  the  highest  regard, 
would  never  have  made  these  sugges- 
tions had  he  been  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  a  businessman  and  has  had  ex- 
perience with  all  these  problems.  I 
think  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
is  so  simple  and  so  clear  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  the  effects  I  have 
mentioned. 

THE  LASSIE  LEAGUERS 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
our  country  owes  much  to  the  many  peo- 
ple who  have  worked  hard  to  build  it  to 
its  present  position  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Our  moral  code  and  our  spirit  of 
friendly  cooperation  with  other  nations 
have  been  the  keynote  of  this  world 
leswlership. 


This  q>irit  was  not  built  by  accident. 
It  is  one  ii^ch  needed  the  encourage- 
ment oi  dedicated  people. 

The  education  which  produced  our 
present  leaders  began  when  they  were 
VOT  young.  So  today,  to  educate  our 
country's  future  leaders  we  must  begin 
in  their  youth.  The  President  has  re- 
cognized this  need  to  build  in  his  procla- 
mation of  National  Youth  Fitness  Week 
which  began  the  1st  of  May  of  this  year. 

To  encourage  youtti  fitness  we  must 
build  both  the  mind  and  the  body — best 
of  all  is  the  activity  which  builds  them 
together.  For  girls  betweoi  the  ages  of 
10  and  15,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
enjoyable  activities  with  this  purpose  is 
the  Lassie  Leaguers,  which  has  its  inter- 
national headquarter^  in  Worcester. 
Mass.  This  organizati<Mi  was  founded 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1953,  and  moved  its 
headquarters  to  Worcester  in  January 
1959.  It  presently  has  franchised  leagues 
in  10  States  and  some  10,000  girls  are 
plasring  lassieball,  over  1.500  of  them  in 
Massachusetts,  which  is  a  game  similar 
to  Softball,  and  especially  designed  to 
suit  the  needs  of  girls  in  the  10  to  15 
year  age  group.  Its  emphasis  is  on  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  body,  without  the 
pressure  of  all-out  competition. 

Any  of  my  colleagues  who  have  indi- 
viduals in  their  States  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  activity  may  write  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  A.  Bacon,  the  executive  direc- 
tor, at  the  international  headquarters 
of  Lassie  Leaguers.  Inc..  18  Auburn 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  Mr.  Bacon 
will  be  pleased  tc  provide  the  particulars 
of  this  game  which  is  now  achieving  na- 
tional reoogniticMi.  Mr.  Bacon  is  one  of 
those  dedicated  individuals  to  whom  the 
future  of  our  present  day  youth  is  very 
Important. 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  Joins  with 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  organi- 
zation. 

SALUTX   TO    THX   LASSIX    LXACUKB8 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
Lassie  League  Day  in  Mahanoy  City,  Pa., 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  to  Wash- 
ington and  to  the  Senate  galleries  a  group 
of  young  ladies  who  make  up  the 
Mahanoy  City  Lassie  League,  along  with 
their  team  managers  and  officers,  and 
some  of  their  mothers. 

Lassieball  gives  girls  of  10  to  15  an  op- 
portunity to  play  a  game  similar  to  base- 
ball, organized  on  the  national  level. 

In  a  community  like  Idahanoy  City, 
which  is  plagued  by  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  distress  so  many  Pennsylvania 
areas,  it  is  particularly  important  to 
have  organized  recreational  activities 
providing  constructive  outlets  for  youth- 
ful energies.  The  adults  of  BAahanoy 
City  who  are  devoting  their  effort  and 
time  to  working  with  the  girls  of  the 
Lassie  League  are  to  be  commended  on  a 
worthy  Job,  well  done. 

As  a  fan  both  of  baseball  and  of  girls,  I 
look  forward  to  a  chance  to  see  a  game  of 
lassieball.  I  am  sure  that  irresistible 
combination  makes  it  a  delightful  sport 
to  watch. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Recou)  the  names  of  the  members  ol 
this  group. 
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lliere  being  no  okdaction.  the  nmes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboobb. 

as  follows: 
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iMasim  LeHHim: 
TlerxM7.   Monica  Galniada,  Audnr  PmXirila, 
Nelda  Palulla.  Shtrry  Oavel.  Btafibante  Fany. 

Donna  Parry.  Kathy  Ffetrueka.  Oraoa  IX- 
Lablo.  Qlnny  ButcaTage.  metorla  ntMliiiili. 
Judy  Ulahafw.  Marie  Mailziaky.  Kitty  Mln- 
nlck.  Andrea  Geahan,  Jean  *'''*'«r'*-.  Janet 
Wlrte,  celeste  Wbalen,  Kitty  Oreen.  Helene 
Starkey.  aoiya  SyMiek,  Loeai*  Salvadore, 
Jane  Z>o>»cr.  Ouol  Kovml.  Mkxy  Jane  Plccteno, 
Barbara  Nolter. 

Managers  of  th»  teams:  Mb.  Catherine 
McCann.  Mrs.  Kunioe  PaluUa.  Mrs.  Anna 
Strelsel.  Miss  KaUileen  Paris.  Miss  BIsie 
Tolan.  Miss  Judy  Bon«^,  Miss  DoreCta  Jones. 

Mothers  of  the  Lassie  Leaguers:  Mrs. 
NataUa  Oabuada,  Mrs.  Anna  Merlnsky,  Mrs. 
Bwtty  Holtsr,  Mis.  Beanor  Whalen,  Mrs.  Mary 
Oesikan.  Ma.  Helen  Syzdek,  BCrs.  Arthur 
Pleeteno. 

CMlcars  ot  the  Lassie  Leagiie:  Mr.  Peter 
Mahaiage.  president;  Mr.  Bdvard  Nahaa.  vice 
president. 

PERU  ¥aNNINO  FlOirr  AGAINST 
INFLATION 

Mr.  AIKB7.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  Is  presently  being  honored 
by  a  visit  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished businessmen  and  statesmen  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer  to  the 
HonoraMe  Pedro  Q.  Beltran,  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Peru.  The  manner  In  which 
Mr.  Beltran  is  gxildtng  the  economic  and 
political  fortunes  of  his  country  is  set 
forth  in  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning,  entitled  "Peru 
Scoring  Against  Inflation,"  and  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  In  the  Rzcobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PxBU  Scoanro  Against  Intlation 

Although  not  quite  a  year  old,  the  Finan- 
cial Ministry  of  Pedro  G.  Beltran  in  Peru 
Is  attracting  wide  attention  in  financial  cir- 
cles because  of  the  achievement  ot  Peru's 
Prime  Minister  In  tMti^Jwg  inflation  and 
bringing  stabUlty  to  the  cost  of  Uvlng  there. 
A  year  ago.  Peru's  foreign  exchange  reserves 
were  ezhaiisted.  the  Oovemment  was  living 
off  freshly  printed  money,  advances  from  the 
centra]  bank,  the  international  value  of  the 
Peruvian  sol  was  deteriorating  rapidly  and 
the  cost  of  living  was  soaring. 

Senor  Beltran  took  over  the  tt^  flnaneial 
Job  last  July  20.  There  was  no  money  in 
the  till  and  Government  employees  were  due 
to  be  paid  in  3  days.  He  went  to  the  central 
bank  for  the  money,  but  It  was  the  last  time. 
Senor  Beltran  brought  to  the  Plnance  Min- 
istry broad  experience  fed  by  years  as  an  In- 
dustrialist and  an  oOdal  figure.  He  served 
•s  Peru's  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
In  1M4  and  1946.  Among  his  business  inter- 
ests is  the  publication  of  a  daily  newspa- 
per— La  Prensa — in  Lima.  He  resigned  from 
the  newspaper  upon  entering  Oovemment 
service. 

The  Beltran  formula  for  breaking  the  In- 
flation fever  In  which  Peru  was  cau^t  con- 
sisted of  old-fashioned  practices  that 
smacked  of  austerity.  Among  them  were 
these: 
Wo  more  borrowing  from  the  central  bank. 
Balancing  Oovemment  spoidlng  with  tax 
collections. 

PermltUng  the  treasury  to  have  access  to 
certain  tax  collections  pending  the  tim^  fyg 
their  specially  dedicated  use 


entsi  prises. 
TU  tug  the  OoTemment  over  an  initial  pe- 
of  nrtanclal   stringency   by   borrowing 
T,  not  from  tha  central  Iwnk,  but  from 
]  mbllc.     A  riiarl-taRn  loan  amounting 
mmon  solas  (about  |»  minion)  was 
sneesstfuUy.    Tax-lrce  and  hearing  Itt 
percent  interest,  the  loan  was  subscribed  by 
than  as  percent,  even  though  Indus- 
corporations    were    iimtt^    by    allot- 
to   the  amount   of  notes  they  could 
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Peru's  foreign  exchange  reserves  the 
since  the  sprteg  of  1057  and  with 
stshllined  at  37.40  to  the  UB.  dollar, 
31.fi0  to  the  dollar  a  year  ago.    Fl- 
Mlnister  Beltran  Is  now  shifting  his 
from  Uma  to  major  cities  of  the 
outslAe  world.  especiaUy  centers  of  capital 
expor ;. 

Th^  reason  Ues  in  the  fact  that  Peru  needs 

capital  ftom  abroad — long-term 

as  wen  as  eqrulty  Investment  money. 

'  loan*— probably  thsr*  wlU  be  man 

:  the  soooesB  ot  the  |0  million  short- 

edit  arranged  laM  year — can  pranoU 

^  ial  stability,  but  the  long-term  capital 

Peru    needa    to    reform    the    nation's 

structure  is  not  obtainable  at  home. 

Beltran'B  present  problem  is  to  con- 

thoee  who  might  supply  foreign  capl- 

tl  at  the  money  will  be  safe  working  at 

arm  In  developing  the  PeruTlan  econ- 
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reform  and  urban  boosing  re- 
are  foremost  among  the  priorities,  ss 
are   viewed   from    the    perspecUve   of 
Beltran  and  other  leading  citizens  ot 
Sputh  American  Republic.     Money  out- 
such   purposes    are   not   self-liqul- 
and  do  not  qualify  for  loans  cA  the 
le  type  granted  by  the  International 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
Bank)    and  by   commercial  lending 
ons.     Neither  do  s\ich  expenditures 
hemaelves  to  the  loans  generally  ex- 
by  the  Export-Inxport  Baxik,  where 
advances  usually  are  related  to  export 
'.  U.8.  equipment. 

Peruvian  Prime  Minister  was  inter- 
here  while  en  route  to  Washington, 
he   will   address   the   Pan   American 
tomorrow.    B«  expressed  the  hope  that 
vould  be  able  to  make  a  start  In  his 
toward  ftnan/'<pg  agrarian  re- 
md   housing  renewal.     He   said   that 
greatest  resource  was  her  people  and 
le  living  conditions  of  Peru's  masses 
>e  improved  If  their  productivity  were 
Enhanced. 

Beltran  dream  is  rcsetUement  of  the 

communlUes  that  are  now  getting 

Uving  from  shaUow  soU  in  altitudes 

feet  or  more.    Moet  of  these  people 

be  resettled  In  the  broad  and  fertile 

^aneys — those  of   the   Apurlmac    and 

for  Instance — if  connecting  roads 

ss  to  the  rich  valleys  could   be 

ind  If  the  mass  migrations  could  be 

financed  by  long-vUloned  capital. 
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PRESIDENT'S  DYNAMIC  AND 
THY  FOOD  SURPLUS 


PR/  ISEWOR1 


Mr.   KEATma,    Mr.    President,    the 
propo^  of  Vice  President  Nixom  to  dis- 
f  ood  surpluses  to  hungry  people 
the  world  is  a  wise  and  states- 
move.     This  suggestion  repre- 
sents   I  carefully  planned  iniUative  in 
the  ca  ase  of  peace.    What  could  reveal 
more  iharply  the  differences  In  United 
States  and  Soviet  alms  than  this  gen- 


erous offer,  made  in  the  siMrlt  of  charity 
and  of  brotherhood? 

While  KhmshchcT  and  his  eoUeagues 
were  schemlcg  In  the  KremUn  to  destroy 
the  summit  conference  and  raise  cold 
war  temptf  atures,  the  President  and  his 
advlaerB  were  drmwinf  up  an  onprece- 
dented  oXltx  lor  liarmonlous  Joint  action 
to  hrip  less  fortunate  natkns.  Now  the 
raucous,  war-craxy  Toioes  from  Moscow 
and  Peiping  have  drowned  out  any  hopes 
of  United  States-Ruadan  cooperatioo  in 
this  humane  renture.  But  for  the  United 
States  and  for  such  other  free  world  na- 
tions which  do  produce  snrplus  crops,  the 
proposal  is  timely  and  promising. 

A  united  Nations  agency  for  distribut- 
ing surplus  foods  would  serre  many  good 
purposes.  First,  and  foremost,  it  would 
ease  the  hunger  pangs  that,  more  than 
anything  else,  have  inclined  many  poorer 
nations  toward  the  false  but  alluring 
promises  of  Communists. 

Second,  it  would  show  in  a  rery  tan- 
gible way  the  very  real  concern  which 
citizens  of  this  country  feel  for  the  well- 
being  of  all  free  WM-Id  peoples,    lltird, 
it  would  exemplify  the  U.S.  desire  and 
ability  to  work  through  the  United  Na- 
tions harmoniously  for  the  good  of  all 
people.    Fourth,  it  would  make  clear,  to 
put  it  bluntly,  that  the  only  food  the  So- 
viets have  a  surplus  (rf  is  baloney.    AH 
this  Communist  talk  about  great  strides 
forward  in  agriculture  Is,  In  fact,  pure 
baloney,  because  the  siirpluscs  will  not 
come    from    the    boastful    Communist 
lands,  but  from  the  United  States  and 
other   countries   where   free   enterprise 
continues  to  offer  the  best  incentives  for 
increased  productivity.    Flftli.  although 
we  might  not  relish  the  idea  that  some 
of  our  surpluses  could  go  to  Communist- 
subjugated    countries,    such    assistance 
would,  in  reality,  constitute  a  moral  vic- 
tory, since  a  fair.  United  Nations  super- 
vised   distrlbuti(Mi    would    make    clear 
both  the  failure  of  Communist  programs 
and  the  success  and  generosity  of  free 
world  policies. 

While  the  Communist  countries  feed 
the  world  nothing  but  propaganda,  vio- 
lence, and  war.  let  us  offer  grains  and 
foodstuffs  to  provide  real  nourishment 
where  It  Is  needed.  If  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach,  let 
us  not  neglect  this  important  channel. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINa  C»FICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Vice  President's  proposal  represents  the 
kind  of  bold,  imaginative,  positive  action 
which  is  imperatively  called  for  in  the 
presence  of  the  systematic  and  hard- 
hitting worldwide  campaign  of  commu- 
nism to  extend  the  frontiers  of  tyranny. 
We  must  have  such  dynamic  counter- 
action as  this — we  must  set  forth  afBrm- 
ative  programs  of  this  nature— if  we  are 
to  coipe  successfully  with  the  massive  Red 
design  to  win  the  hearts  and  loyalties  of 
men  as  a  prelude  to  their  enslavement. 
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Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  ^ce  Presi- 
dent's proposal  will  gain  wide  support. 
In  a  "bread  for  peace"  program,  all  free 
vkorld  people  can  be  winners. 


TASK  FORCE  STUDIES  OF  AMERI- 
CAN STRATEGY  AND  STRENGTH 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  yesterday  to  learn  about  the 
task  force  studies  recently  released  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  and  very  able 
Republican  Members  of  the  House. 
These  studies  seek  to  analyze  and  eval- 
uate America's  defense  strategy  and 
economic  strength  in  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  commend 
the  task  force  members  and  the  many 
well-qualified  academicians  and  research 
consultants  who  worked  with  them.  I 
have  read  a  summary  of  their  study 
papers  and  task  force  report  and  am 
looking  forward  to  the  complete  docu- 
ments which.  I  assume,  are  now  being 
released  for  general  circulation. 

It  is.  of  course,  necessary  that 
America's  political  leaders,  of  both  of  our 
major  parties,  look  to  Uie  future  in  a 
spirit  of  imagination  and  vitality,  keyed 
to  the  challenges  which  face  America 
and  the  free  world.  The  leaders  of  our 
two  great  political  parties  are  fully 
aware  of  this  need.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains the  strength  and  vigor  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

The  Republican  Party  is  sometimes 
criticized  for  a  lack  of  planning— an  in- 
ability to  see  and  understand  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  the  events  of  the 
future.  I  think  we  can  and  have  very 
emphatically  repudiated  this  allegation. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  many  ex- 
amples of  the  ways  in  which  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  looked — and  continues  to 
look — to  the  future.  President  Eisen- 
hower has  just  appointed  a  new  council 
on  national  goals.  This  is  indeed  a  most 
dramatic  and  far-reaching  idea.  It  will 
certainly  make  Ameiica  stronger. 

The  report  by  the  Republican  Council 
on  Program  and  Progress  headed  by 
Charles  H.  Percy,  now  platform  com- 
mittee chairman  for  the  forthcoming 
Republican  Convention,  recently  re- 
leased a  series  of  forward-looking  and 
dsmamic  studies  and  proposals.  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  my  own  State 
of  New  York  has.  through  the  Rocke- 
feller Brothers  Fund  and  his  own  re- 
search and  staff  efforts,  produced  some 
historical  and  abundantly  sound  recom- 
mendations for  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

The  task  force  studies  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  the  House  are  a  new 
aiul  similarly  clear  affirmation  of  the 
Republican  Party's  vision  and  perspec- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  House  Republican  task 
force  study  entitled  "An  Economy  for 
the  Long  PuU"  by  Representative  Thomas 
B.  CUHTis,  of  Missouri.  This  report  Is 
riddled  with  realism  and  is  at  the  same 
time  bereft  of  overambitions,  promises, 
and  generalizations.  The  author  recog- 
nizes the  hard  facts  which  confront  us. 
He  is,  in  customary  fashion,  fully  aware 
that  these  challenges  cannot  be  met 
simply  with  gllbness  and  a  fine  phrase. 


He  points  out  that  we  need  a  very  exten- 
sive defense  force,  that  this  will  cost  us  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  that  the  tax 
burden  upon  every  American  will  not  as 
a  result  be  shortly  and  easily  reduced. 
Let  me  quote  a  number  of  excerpts 
from  this  particular  report  which  illus- 
trates the  spirit  in  which  this  entire 
document  is  written: 

We  can  aSoni  all  the  defense  that  is  need- 
ed, if  we  will  soundly  finance  the  fviU  cost. 
But  critics  who  would  Increase  defense 
spending  should  discuss  the  fuU  price  tag. 

There  is  no  painless  way  to  pay  for  pre- 
paredness. Increased  tax  revenues  mean  in- 
creased tax  rates.  Deficit  financing  means 
inflationary  erosion  of  our  overall  economic 
position  in  world  markets  at  a  time  when 
these  markets  are,  in  fact,  a  battleground, 
and  at  a  time  when  our  own  balance  of  pay- 
ments position  has  shifted  downward. 

Elimination  of  waste  is  a  goal  toward 
which  to  work  but  not  a  panacea  immedi- 
ately available. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
of  this  body  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
and  all  informed  Americans  will  read 
and  think  about  all  of  the  several  House 
Republican  task  force  reports.  I  cer- 
tainly think  that  this  is  a  fine  and  worth- 
while endeavor  and  I  wish  to  join  in 
congratulating  all  those  responsible. 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  LONG 
ISLAND  FEDERATION  OF  WOM- 
EN'S CLUBS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  20  of  this  year  the  Long  Island 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  represent- 
ing some  60.000  women,  held  a  conven- 
tion in  Ftockville  Centre.  They  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  cc^ies  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  that  time,  and  at 
their  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  RsccMtD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
LoNO  Island  Pedeeation  or  Womek's  Clubs 

CoNvorriON    Rksoldtioh    in    Sufpost    or 

Prksiokmt    EiszNHOwn    at    thi    Stticmit 

CONFEaXNCX 

Whereas  the  Premier  (rf  Russia,  Nikita 
Khrushchev,  has  for  the  past  several  years 
urged  meetings  of  the  heads  of  great  states, 
known  as  summit  conferences,  to  discuss  and 
settle  matters  Incident  to  world  peace;   and 

Whereas  such  a  summit  confMrence  was 
scheduled  to  open  in  Paris  on  May  18.  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower; the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr.  Macmillan;  the  President  of  Prance,  Mr. 
Charles  de  Oaulle;  and  Mr.  Khnuhchev;  and 

Whereas,  at  or  prior  to  the  opening  of  such 
conference  Mr.  Khrushchev  in  a  most  repre- 
hensible, vindictive,  and  scurrUous  manner 
verbally  attacked  and  derogated  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower and  demanded  from  him  a  humiliat- 
ing and  self -disgracing  apcAogy  for  the  pres- 
ence of  a  spy  plane  in  Russia;  and 

Whereas  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  spying 
by  whatever  means  Is  a  universally  accepted 
practice  by  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  the  barbaric  behavior  of  Mr. 
Khrushchev  and  his  dishonorable  attack  on 
Mr.  Eisenhower  were  of  a  nature  unparal- 
leled in  modern  diplomatic  history;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Ei8enho>wer,  in  declining  to 
demean  his  honor  and  his  country's  honor 
to  the  whim  and  angw  of  an  upstart,  boor- 
ish dictator,  and  In  refusing  to  lower  his 
dignity  and  his  country"*  dignity  to  this 
hiunlllating  demand,  conducted  himself  in 
a  dignified,  honorable,  and  gentlemanly  man- 


ner in  the  fullest  and  flnsst  traditions  cf  hU 
country  and  Its  heroes,  past  and  present: 
TherefcHV  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  dubs  In  convention  assembled 
this  30th  day  of  May  1060  commend  and 
uphold  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  tor  his  unremitting 
efforts  In  btiialf  of  peace,  for  his  honorable 
and  dignified  efforts  to  achieve  p>eace  through 
negotiation,  and  for  selfless  devotion  to  these 
continued  efforts  in  the  face  of  discouraging 
and  adverse  circunistances  and  sacrifices; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  unanimously  endorse  and 
approve  Mr.  Elsenhower's  refusal  to  lower 
his  personal  honor  and  his  Nation's  honor 
to  this  irresponsible  demand,  his  honorable 
conduct  in  upholding  the  dlgixlty  of  his  high 
otHoe,  and  his  heroic  refxisal  to  lower  the 
Stars  tmd  Stripes  to  the  imreasonable  de- 
mands of  the  tyrannical  ruler  of  Bed  Russia. 

Paoposxo  RxsoLtmoN  or  trk  Long  Island 
Fedbution  or  Wounr's  Clubs,  Imc. 

Whereas  in  the  preparation  of  Income  tax 
retiu-ns  the  head  of  the  househcdd  Is  per- 
mitted to  deduct  a  fixed  siun  for  the  expenses 
of  a  minor  child;  and 

Whereas  families  ot  moderate  circum- 
stances are  discovering  that  the  cost  of 
higher  education  has  risen  approximately 
SO  percent  In  the  last  10  yeeus  to  an  almost 
prohibitive  level;  and 

Whereas  o\u-  Federal  Oovemment  urges 
college,  university,  or  other  Bi>eciallzed 
training  as  a  benefit  to  the  Nation  to  the 
extent  (rf  postpcxiing  national  military  serv- 
ice until  the  successful  oompletlOD  of  such 
education;  and 

Whereas  it  is  manifestly  unjust  that  de- 
ductions for  the  higher  educational  expenses 
of  a  dependent  chUd  are  not  allowed  at  a 
time  when  these  tuitions  represent  a  virtual 
family  deprivation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  20th  day  of  May,  1960,  urge  the 
immediate  adoption  of  a  law  to  exempt  all 
higher  education  tuitions  from  aU  Income 
taxation;  and  be  it  fvtrther 

Resolved,  Tliat  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare;  superintendent  of  New  York 
State  Department  of  Education;  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives;  and  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue. 


PaoPosxD  RESoLtmoN  or  thx  Long  Island 
Pb>kbation  or  Womzn's  Clubs,  Inc. 

Whereas  widespread  propaganda  of  Com- 
munist origin  has  been,  and  stiU  is.  aimed  at 
the  intemationallEation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  wresting  of  its  ownership  and  control 
from  the  United  States  of  America;  and 

Whereas  radical  elements  in  the  Republic 
of  Panama  are  carrying  on  active  and  highly 
provocative  propaganda  on  behalf  of  fan- 
tastic demands  for  (a)  further,  and  impos- 
sible annuity  and  other  benefits,  and  (b)  the 
impairment  and  practical  destruction  of  the 
absolute  and  exclxisive  sovereignty,  in  perpe- 
tuity, of  the  United  States  of  America  over 
constltutionsaiy  acquired  territory  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  over  the  Panama  Canal, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  and  maintained  and  operated  by 
the  United  States  of  America  on  terms  of 
equality  for  all  nations  as  required  by  treaty; 
and 

Whereas  these  agitations  have  as  their  piir- 
pose  the  liquidation  or  fatal  weakening  of 
such  sovereignty  altogether  indispensable  fca- 
the  maintenance,  operation,  and  protection  of 
the  canal,  and  this  without  the  slightest 
suggestion  of  reimbursement  to  the  United 
States  of  America  for  its  vast  Inrestment  In 
the  canal  enterprise:  Therefore  be  it 
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tte»otved  Ivy  the  Long  laiamd  FedtratUm  of 
Women'*  Clubs,  Inc.  (tm  eonventkm  mMaem- 
bled  this  20th  day  of  May  1H»).  Tlwt  tH* 
recurring  crlaes  In  relations  batwMU  our 
Government  and  ttaat  of  Uaa  BepublSe  of 
Panama  should  receive  tmmertleteiy  tbe  moat 
serious  attention  of  our  eaacutite  as  w«U  aa 
our  Icglalatlve  bodies;  and  be  It  furtlisr 

Meaotved.  Itiat  we  urge  botb  Ifcnisas  at  the 
Congreas  of  the  United  States  to  pioelatm 
by  Joint  reeotutlan  tlie  eonatltutlanal  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  Statea  over  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  to  declare  that  the  poUey  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  not  to  surrender  In 
any  wnf,  nor  to  camproinlae,  U.3.  larlsdlc- 
tlon  orer  and  oontnd  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
UJS.  ownership,  eontral.  management,  nukln- 
tenance.  oparatlosi.  and  protection  of  the 
Panama  Canal  In  aceordance  with  existing 
treaty  prorlslona;  and  be  it  further 

Jlesotoed.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  PrcsMwit  of  the  United  States, 
Vice  Preeklent  ot  the  United  States,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  Secretaries  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Bqireeentatlres. 


PaoPoazD  RasouTTioM  ov  thx  Long  Island 

FaUSATIOM  or  WOMXM'S  CLUBS,  IMC. 

Whereas  there  Is  a  perilous  movem«it  to 
repeal  the  Connally  reesrratloa  which  was 
incorporated  by  the  U.S.  Senate  in  the  reso- 
lutloa  of  submission  to  the  jurlsdlctkm  (tf 
the  United  NatkMis  World  Court  in  1M6. 
The  Connally  lesmvatloii  rcservca  to  the 
United  States  the  right  to  determine  what 
matters  are  within  our  domestic  Jurisdiction 
as  determined  by  the  United  States;  and 

Whereaa  the  majority  of  the  nations  sub- 
ject to  the  World  Court  retain  similar  safe- 
guarda  aa  the  Connally  reaervatlon  for  the 
protection    of    their    domestic    affairs;    and 

Whweaa  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
have  only  one  menxber  at  any  time  on  the  15- 
member  World  Court,  although  there  are 
now  two  representatives  of  Communist 
coiin tries  (Russia  and  Poland)  now  on  the 
World  Court,  with  no  limit  to  the  others 
which  may  be  added  from  Iron  Curtain 
countries  with  dissimilar  ideas  of  Justice; 
and 

Whereas  no  Iron  Curtain  country  wOI  sub- 
mit to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  World  Court, 
although  they  have  Judges  on  the  Court;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  elimination  of  the 
Connally  reservation.  In  the  opinion  of  In- 
formed patriots,  would  mean  a  dangerous 
surrender  of  our  sovereignty  to  an  alien 
court  with  perllovis  consequences  to  our  Na- 
tion and  Its  citizens:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Long  Island  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  Inc.  {in  convention  a*- 
sembUd  this  20th  day  of  May,  I960),  urges 
the  retention  of  the  Connolly  reserratlon  as 
a  vital  safegtwrd  to  cku  Nation;  and  be  it 
further 

Hesolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Vice  Preetdent,  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Attorney  General,  dialrman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  chairman  of  the  House  Itoreign  Rela- 
tkms  Committee. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  agree  in  every  respect 
with  the  comments  which  the  members 
of  the  federation  make,  but  they  hare 
certainly  performed  a  very  useful  service 
in  furnishing  to  the  Congress  these  well- 
thought-out  resolutions. 


PURCHASE  OF  FURNITURE  FOR  UJS. 
EMBASSY  IN  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
Should  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter in  connection  with  the  discussion 
which  took  place  last  week  by  the  dis- 
iinguistaed  Senator  from  Wiaconsin  [Mr. 
Proxxzxb)  and  myself  as  to  the  allega- 
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tioni  he  made  In  the  Senate  with  respect 
to  tl  e  Mudler  Metals  Co.,  the  president 
ct  wptaii  is  ttie  son  of  ttae  Seeretary  of 
One  of  the  allegattons  was 
tbe  State  Department  had  no  au- 
tbor  ty  to  ccmtraet  for  the  purchase  of 
f um  ture  for  ttae  new  Embassy  at  Ca- 
raca  x.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Oomp- 
troll  >r  General  addressed  to  the  Senator 
frooD  Wisconsin  dated  June  16.  and  I  ask 
unai  limous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 


ttae  :  UcoBB  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
I  an  sure  that  the  letter  will  close  the 
M^oJp  incident  and  it  win  require  and 
rece;  ve  no  further  elaboration. 

■n  ere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  >rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  fqUows: 

CoicpnK>u.Ba  GsmtaAi. 
or  THK  UNTm  States. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June   16,  I960. 
B-14tel4. 

Hon.  WnxjAM  Proxmixe, 
U.S.    Jenate. 

Dk^  jt  SxNATOi  PsoxicatE :  Reference  is  made 
to  on  r  letter  to  you  of  May  29,  1900.  In  reply 
to  ycur  lett^  of  May  16,  IMO.  concerning 
the  lurchase  of  furniture  for  the  Kmhsssy 
oSee  building  at  Oaracas.  Venezuela,  by  the 
of  State  from  the  Mueller  Metals 
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our  letter  to  you  of  May  26.  1960,  we 

In  answer  to  your  question  No.  5  that 

nothing  In  Public  Law  547,  79th 

or  In  the  pertinent  appropriation 

M^hich  would  authorize  the  Department 

ste  contnu;ts  for  the  purchase  of 

without  advertising. 

rlew  of  the  recent  statements  made  on 

2  enate  floor  concerning  the  matter,  we 

reexamined    the    authority    relied    on 

Department  of  State  to  negotiate  the 

In  question  and  we  find  It  necessary 

our  answer  to  your  question  No.  5. 

authority  originally  cited  by  the  De- 

of  SUts  for  the  negotiation  of  the 

order  Involved  was  section  3  of  the 

Service  Buildings  Act  of  May  7,  1926 

404) .  as  amended.    Section  3  speclfl- 

authorlzes  the  negotiation  of  contracts 

4ll  work  of  ctmstruetlon,  alteration,  and 

provided  for   in  the  act.     It  is  our 

this  authority  does  not  extend  to  the 

of  furniture. 

Department  later  cited  Public  Law  547. 

July  25.  1946   (60  Stat.  663).     Pub- 

547  authorized  an  appropriation  of 

nllllon  for  the  purpose  of  further  carry- 

I  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign 

Buildings  Act.     It  was  also  provided 

expenditures  for  furnishings  from  sums 

pursuant  to  the  act  should  not 

sifbject  to  the  provisions  of  section  3709 

Bevlsed  SUtutes. 

authorising  the  apprc^rlation  of  tl25 

the  Congress  specified  that  $110  mll- 

the   total   authorisation  should  be 

ezcluaively  for  payments  represent - 

value  of  property  or  credits  acquired 

lend-lease  settlementa.  the  disposal 

abroad,  or  otherwise,  and  held 

by   the   Govo-nment  or   owing    the 

by  any  foreign  government  or 

person    or    organisation    residing 

which  property  or  credits  may   be 

by  the  Department  of  State  for  sites. 

equipment,     construction,     and 
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While  Public  Law  647  is  primarUy  con- 
cemel  with  the  payment  for  and  use  of 
foreig  a  credits  or  property,  it  also  authorises 
an  ap  jropriation  of  SU  million  for  use  under 
the  I^sreign  Service  Buildings  Act  for  piu'- 
ottacr  than  the  payment  for  foreign 
<aedilfe  and  property.  In  the  abeence  of  any 
legisli.tlve  history  diowing  a  contrary  In- 
tent, ve  most  oooeiude  that  the  exemption 
for  pirehases  of  furnishings  from  section 


3700.  BevlMd  Statutes,  under  the  1S»4«  act  U 
applicable  %o  aU  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization. 

Accordingly,  we  are  of  the  opliUon  that  the 
Department  of  State  did  have  authority  un- 
der the  exemption  in  the  IMS  act  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  fumltvire  in 
question  without  advertising. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  eeot  to  Sen- 
ator Dnucaui,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Director.  Office  of  Foreign  Buildings.  De- 
partment of  State. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JoaaPK  CaMPBEU., 
Comptroller  Oenermi. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  plan  to  proceed  today  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Japanese  Security 
Treaty  in  an  orderly  manner. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Herter,  has  advised  us  that  the 
State  Department  considers  ratiAcatioo 
to  be  of  extreme  importance.  The  Ben- 
ate  will  consider  ttae  treaty  with  great 
care  and  thoroughness.  It  is  of  inuxn-- 
tance  that  the  world  realize  that  we  are 
neither  going  to  accelerate  nor  dday 
the  treaty  because  of  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  Japan.  Tbe  treaty  will  be 
considered  now  as  it  would  have  been 
under  any  circumstances,  upon  its 
merits.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  any  serious  difflculty,  as  I  think 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  feel  ttaat 
the  treaty  was  well  drawn  in  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  nations. 

I  understand  that  there  are  some 
speeches  to  be  made  today  on  other  sub- 
jects, although  the  independent  ofBces 
bill  is  the  pending  business.  The  minor- 
ity leader  has  a  policy  meeting  at  lunch- 
time,  but  I  wish  all  Senators  to  be  In- 
formed. I  ask  attaches  of  the  Senate  to 
inform  all  Senators  that  we  plan  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Japanese  Security 
Treaty  sometime  during  the  day. 


SPENDERS  AND  SAVERS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
none  of  us  is  immune  from  a  certain 
amoimt  of  partisanship  in  interpreting 
the  actions  of  the  Cansress  and  the 
Executive.  It  might  be  said  ttaat  this  ii 
especially  true  when  any  analysis  (rf  the 
Federal  budget  is  being  made  by  spokes- 
men of  one  party  or  the  other. 

Recently,  the  Republican  leader  of  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Hallsck. 
in  a  speech  In  California  accused  the 
Democratic  Party  of  wild  spending.  His 
reference  was  ttaat  the  Democratic 
Party  is  the  party  of  spenders.  At  just 
about  ttae  same  day  and  hour,  across  the 
country,  speaking  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
distinguisbed  Junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating)  charged  this  Demo- 
cratic controlled  Cfxigress  with  cutting 
too  many  billions  of  dollars  from  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  budget  request  for  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  aid  programs. 

Perhaps  these  two  outstanding  spokes- 
men for  that  Grand  Old  Party  of  which 
I  am  not  a  member  should  meet  in  the 
geographical  center  of  the  United  States 
and  agree  on  a  joint  statement  which 
might  possibly  Impress  those  Republi- 
cans who  are  presently  confused  over 
ttaese  conflicting  statements. 
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However.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of 
partisanship,  certain  realities  do  exist. 
The  fact  is  that  during  the  first  session 
of  this  86th  Cangress.  we  cut  over  $1,300 
million  from  the  President's  appropria- 
tion requests;  this  in  addition  to  elimi- 
nating a  $500  million  appropriation  that 
was  requested  by  President  Eisenhower 
at  that  time  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

Let  us  refer  to  facts  demonstrated  by 
the  record  made  In  this  Democratic -con- 
trolled Congress.  The  record  demon- 
strates that  this  Congress  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership  saved  taxpayers  that 
sum — $1,800  million— by  appropriating 
that  amount  under  President  Elsen- 
hower's budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
stantial saving  of  last  year,  the  Con- 
gress, controlled  by  the  Democratic 
Party,  has  sliced  a  total  of  $10,600  mil- 
lion from  appropriations  requested  by 
President  Eisenhower  from  fiscal  1055 
through  fiscal  1069. 

I  am  sure  that  these  savings  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  were  not  the  result  of  action 
by  Senators  on  only  one  side  of  the  aisle. 
It  was  an  achievement  for  which  all 
Senators  and  Representatives  who  so 
voted  may  take  credit.  In  doing  so, 
however,  let  us  remember  that  it  was  the 
Democratic  Party  that  organized  this 
Congress  under  the  magnificent  leader- 
ship o(  Speaker  Sam  RAYSTnuf  and  of 
our  majority  leader.  Senator  Ltndow  B. 

JOHNSOir. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  when 
General  Eisenhower  first  became  Presi- 
dent our  national  debt  was  $265  bil- 
lion. The  annual  interest  charge  on 
this  was  less  than  $6  billion.  Govern- 
ment bonds  were  selling  at  par.  This 
was  the  fiscal  situation  when  Harry  S. 
Truman  retired  from  the  White  House. 

After  7  years  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, our  national  debt  is  $292  billion. 
Our  annual  Interest  charge  is  $9,500  mil- 
lion. Government  bonds  have  be»i  sell- 
ing below  par. 

In  oonnection  with  these  figures  it 
must  be  remembered  that  only  one  of 
the  President's  vetoes  was  overridden  by 
the  Congress.  The  responsibility  for 
these  increases  cannot,  therefore,  be  laid 
to  the  Congress. 

Now.  I  ask.  if  a  label  must  be  assigned, 
which  is  the  party  of  savers? 

Mr.  President,  ttae  great  issues  before 
us  are  not  those  involving  "spenders"  or 
"savers."  The  great  and  pressing  is- 
sues are  those  involving  the  future 
safety,  well-being,  and  economic  growth 
of  our  Nation. 

Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  cost  of  what 
is  necessary  to  be  done  can  be  defrayed 
out  of  savings  achieved  through  the 
elimination  of  current  waste,  duplica- 
tion, and  inelBciency  in  our  sprawling 
Federal  bureaucracy.  Elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication  in  our  defense 
policy  alone  would  result  in  savings  of  at 
least  $5  billion  annually. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  election  year  I 
realise  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  call  for 
an  end  to  partisan  statemeats.  How- 
ever, if  these  statements  must  be  made, 
let  them  be  based  on  ttae  facts.  A  look 
at  the  record  proves  that  actions  of  tta« 
Democratic  Congresses  from  1965  to 
date  have  saved  American  taxpayers  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 
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HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  pride 
that  I  am  privileged  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  to  a  no- 
table achievement  by  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  our  Nation  and  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  Texas — ^Houston. 

This  booming  gulf  coast  port,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  center,  has  demon- 
strated a  record  of  growth  and  of  civic 
vitality  that  places  Houston  virtually  In 
a  class  by  itself. 

Census  Bureau  figures  show  that  since 
the  last  population  count  in  1950.  Hous- 
ton has  leapfrogged  eight  other  great 
metropolitan  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

Fourteenth  in  size  a  decade  ago,  Hous- 
ton now  ranks  No.  6  in  the  Nation. 

The  latest  count  shows  that  Houston 
has  a  population  of  929,991,  an  increase 
of  56  percent  over  the  tally  of  1950. 

In  10  years — in  moving  from  14th  to 
6th  place — Houston  has  advanced  in  pop- 
ulation ahead  of  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh, 
San  Francisco,  Boston,  Washingtcm. 
DC,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  Balti- 
more. 

This  great  city  is  now  riding  hard  on 
the  heels  of  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

The  record  of  Houston  in  the  last  10 
years  offers  a  factual  answer  to  the 
cynics  who  say  that  America  is  old.  ttiat 
America  is  tired,  that  the  age  of  our 
growth  has  ended. 

Demonstrated  in  the  growth  of  Hous- 
ton are  the  qualities  that  have  made— 
and  will  keep — America  great.  It  is  with 
confidence  that  I  predict  that  in  the  10 
years  ahead — by  1970 — Houston  will  have 
demonstrated  equal  or  even  greater 
growth  than  it  has  in  the  decade  just 
ended.  

AMERICAN  STRATBOY  AND 

STRENGTH    AND   THE   NATIONAL 

PURPOSE 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday's  Congrissional  Rscosd  in- 
cludes a  series  of  insertions  relatlTig  to 
America's  strategy  and  strength.  This 
group  of  excenent  statements  is  the  work 
of  a  task  force  aw»lnted  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  policy  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentative JoHH  Btkhb.  of  Wisconsin. 

The  study  group  itself  was  headed  by 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Pokd,  Ja.,  of 
Michigan.  The  so-called  Task  Force 
Report  Is  a  commentary  on  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  and  our  preparedness- 
present  and  future — to  meet  them — \J3. 
public  strategy  in  the  latter  20th  century. 
It  is  based  on  21  background  papers  con- 
tributed by  Congressmen,  academic  au- 
thorities, and  Government  leaders. 

The  whole  project  represents  a  posi- 
tive effort  to  depict  the  great  Issues  of 
our  times  in  a  thoughtful,  objective,  con- 
structive manner;  and  to  consider  care- 
fully the  resources  and  the  mechanics 
through  which  they  can  be  utilized. 
Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  rel- 
ativity of  our  capabilities  to  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  the  Ford  report  also 
is   a    valuable    g\iide   to   the   absolute 


strengths  of  our  system,  and  bow  ttaey 
can  best  be  sustained  for  ttae  future. 

It  is  a  forward-looking  report,  meas- 
ured and  ttaiCHightful;  not  shaUow,  nega- 
tive, or  bystericaL  It  is  not  bipartisan, 
since  the  inoject  was  omiceived  and  ex- 
ecuted by  the  House  G.OP.  policy  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  nonpartisan  in  that  its 
motivation  and  tone  are  essentially  not 
poUUcaL  I  beUeve  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  study  which  h<mestly  and  profoundly 
serves  ttae  national  interest.  It  is  a 
standard  for  depth  analysis  and  positive 
conclusions  which  can  be  used  by  all 
American  citizens  interested  in  either 
studying  or  solving  the  public  problems 
(tf  our  times. 

I  have  read  certain  newspaper  ac- 
counts describing  the  Fted  report  both 
as  an  answer  to  Governor  Rockefeller's 
recent  pubUc  statements  and  as  a  prelude 
to  ttae  19W  Republican  OonventlMi  idat- 
form.  This  dual  characterization  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  fact  that  Vice  Presi- 
doit  NixoH  has  givoi  his  suivort  to  the 
overall  purposes  of  the  project  and  that 
G.OP.  Platform  Chairman  Charles  W. 
Percy  is  imiM-essed  by  its  findings  I  feel 
that  such  a  description  of  ..the  Task  F^orce 
Report  misses  the  basic  point;  that  this 
is  an  effort  devoted  to  the  larger  purpose 
oi  understanding  the  core  of  our  sur- 
vival. Of  course  it  is  helpful  if  this  can 
be  directed  to  nux^  limited  and  q>eciflc 
objectives  also. 

The  various  segments  of  the  continu- 
ing nationwide  debate  on  our  national 
purpose  has  focused  on  many  aspects. 
I  feel  ttaat  ttais  spontaneous,  informal, 
varied  8^-i4>praisal  is  a  very  b^ful 
institution— the  hallmark  ot  a  free  so- 
ciety— and  I  beUeve  ttaat  ttae  Ford  rqwrt 
oommises  a  valuable  contributlcHi  to  ttais 
debate. 

Obviously  ttaere  are  many  dimen- 
sions to  our  national  destiny.  We  have 
heard  about  leadership,  relifirious 
strength,  public  awareness  of  traditional 
ideals,  and  so  forth.  I  believe  that  ttae 
national  purpose  is  intimately  related 
to  the  national  vitality.  Our  health,  our 
future,  our  survival  depends  on  a  vig- 
orously ln<iuir>ng  populace,  a  p<H>ulace 
concerned  about  tbe  great  challenges  of 
ttae  age  and  dedicated  to  contributinc 
to  their  solution,  each  according  to  his 
own  Individual  abilities.  Our  elect(»mte 
must  be  critical  without  being  destruc- 
tive, aware  without  belBg  desperate,  self- 
ccmfldent  without  being  complacent.  We 
must  resist  the  shaUow  temptation  to 
oversimplify  and  distent  for  tbe  purposes 
of  vested  interest,  whether  it  be  poUtical. 
economic  or  sociaL 

The  principal  issue  before  America  in 
the  1960's  Is  whether  a  society  which  is 
dominated  by  a  large  and  powerful  C«i- 
tral  Government  and  by  a  huge  and  un- 
precedented wealth  can  sustain  ttae 
Btrengtta  and  stamina  of  her  great 
ideals— inteUectually,  spiritually,  and 
jrtiyslcally. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  Task  Force 
Report  contributes  substantially  to  ttae 
objective  of  national  vitality  and  alert- 
ness. 

At  the  present  moment  In  the  struggles 
of  the  coW  war,  we  are  perhaps  dis- 
couraged at  the  collapse  of  the  summit 
conference   and   ttae   rec«it   events   in 
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Japan  which  prevented  the  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  during  his  otherwise 
triumphal  tour  in  the  Far  East.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  developments  imderscore 
two  points  which  particularly  attracted 
my  own  attention  in  the  House  study 
of  American  strategy  and  strength. 
These  are.  first,  that  we  must  emphasize 
the  long-term  realities  rather  than 
short-sightedness;  and.  second,  that 
"survival  only"  as  a  national  policy  is 
a  dangerous  and  introverted  strategy 
largely  unaware  of  the  basic  problems 
of  the  world  today. 

Here  I  would  like  to  mention  two  crit- 
ical aspects  of  public  policy  with  which 
Congress  Is  dealing  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  $40- 
billion  plus  defense  appropriations  bill, 
which  has  now  gone  to  conference.  The 
Senate  added  more  than  $1  billion  in 
excess  tA  the  President's  request,  believ- 
ing that  a  new  aircraft  carrier  was 
needed,  that  the  B-70  supersonic 
bomber's  development  should  be  funded, 
that  more  money  should  be  allowed  for 
the  Bomur  antiaircraft  missile  program, 
that  modernization  of  our  land  Army's 
weapons  should  be  speeded  up,  and  so 
forth.  These  objectives  are  very  worthy 
and  as  we  heard  on  the  Senate  floor 
during  the  debate  of  this  measure,  "there 
can  be  no  price  tag  on  freedom."  But 
there  is  more  to  the  picture  than  this — 
there  is  more  to  the  business  of  preserv- 
ing freedom  and  guaranteeing  security, 
and  we  must  be  aware  of  the  long  view 
and  the  broad  view  as  we  approach  this 
greatest  question  of  public  policy. 

For  instance,  the  House  study  points 
out  that  military  power  in  the  final 
analysis  must  be  bfued  on  economic 
power — on  sound  monetary  and  over- 
all economic  policies.  Tiie  full  view  de- 
mands practical  understanding  of  this. 
So  as  we  consider  the  uses  of  money  in 
any  given  direction,  we  must  consider 
also  the  stamina  of  that  money's  value — 
our  overall  economic  soundness  for  the 
long  haul. 

Second.  I  woiild  like  briefly  to  call 
attention  to  the  mutual  security  appro- 
priations bill  recently  sent  over  to  the 
Senate  of  $3,584,500,000— $590,500,000 
below  the  President's  request,  but  well 
below  threatened  cuts  of  iip  to  $1V^  bil- 
lion. I  hope  that  in  its  final  considera- 
tion of  this  measiuY,  Congress  will  dem- 
onstrate its  awareness  of  the  full  chal- 
lenge before  us  and  further  reduce  the 
cuts  which  have  taken  place.  Our  secu- 
rity is  imperatively  involved  with  the 
plight  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  First,  we 
cannot  stand  alone  against  the  threat 
of  a  united  Communist  bloc.  Second,  we 
must  act  to  reduce  the  huge  causes  of 
international  strife,  discontent,  and 
threatened  nuclear  annihilation.  This 
can  be  dcme  by  helping  to  reduce  poverty, 
disease,  and  human  frustration  in  the 
less-developed  areas  (rf  the  world  and  by 
assisting  their  peoples  in  gaining  dignity, 
self-respect,  and  international  recogni- 
tion. The  strong  and  free  nations  must 
help  to  bridge  the  world's  social  and  eco- 
nomic gaps.  Mutual  security  is  a  major 
means  of  public  policy  to  accomplish 
this.    Here  again  is  the  broad  view. 
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am  gratef\il  to  those  who  prepared 
bac  cground  papers  for  the  study  of 
America's  strategy  and  strength,  and  I 
cooLpllment  those  House  Monbers  who 
ha^e  worked  4  months  toward  its  suc- 
cesiful  completion. 


TRADE  WrrH  PINIiAND 

Jkr.  JAVrrS.  Mi.  president,  as  one 
wh  >  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  ex- 
paided  world  trade,  I  call  attention  to 
the  noteworthy  strides  that  have  been 
tak  ;n  by  Finland  in  setting  the  stage  for 
inc  eased  mutually  beneficial  trade  with 
the  West  and  the  United  States.  This 
smiill  nation  of  *\^  million  people  is  well 
knqwn  to  all  of  us  for  at  least  two  im- 
it  reasons:  for  paying  its  debts 
for  fighting  valiantly  for  its  Inde- 
[ence.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that 
land  is  a  constitutional  democracy, 
'hich  the  traditions  of  freedom  and 
[vidual  liberty,  as  they  are  in  the 
States,  serve  as  cornerstones  of  a 
private  enterprise  system. 

Early  this  year  the  Finnish  Govern - 
me:  it  modified  trade  restrictions  so  that 
the  United  States  can  now  sell  more 
goo  is  to  Finland.  Other  significant 
stevs,  such  as  liberalization  of  currency 
resirictions,  have  strengthened  consiuner 
buMing  power  and  have  provided  the  op- 
por  .unity  for  increased  trade  between 
our  two  democratic  countries. 

I  >  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  Gov- 
ern nent  of  Finland  has  never  solicited 
aid  grants,  or  gifts  from  any  country — 
nor  has  it  received  any.  Only  on  a 
strictly  business  basis  has  Finland  en- 
tered into  loans  which  she  has  received 
from  this  country  or  from  international 
barking  institutions;  and.  as  has  been 
her  custom,  Finland  is  rei;>aying  such 
obi  gations. 

The  vitality  of  Finland's  way  of  life 
was  dramatically  exemplified  when  this 
sms.ll  country  harnessed  its  resources  to 
pa37  in  a  relatively  short  period  about 
$65<>  million  in  reparations  to  Russia 
aft<r  World  War  II.  This  tremendous 
burlen  was  met  and  overcome  by  the 
det(  !rmination  and  perseverance  of  the 
Pin  lish  people. 

T  [lOugh  located  on  the  very  border  of 
Conmiunist  Russia,  Finland's  private 
ecoiiomic  system  serves  as  a  meaningful 
symbol  to  all  mankind.  Clearly,  this  is 
a  cc  untry  which  deserves  our  esteem  and 
our  cooperation.  Its  economic  life  is  no 
lonj  er  one  sided.  The  leadership  of  the 
forestry  and  paper  industries  is  being 
followed  vigorously  by  Finland's  metal 
and  manufacturing  industries  in  estab- 
lish ng  themselves  on  a  world  market 
level. 

Ii.  this  connection,  a  report  has  been 
published  expressing  concern  that  Amer- 
businessmen  today  are  not  suf- 
flclAitly  aware  of  the  opportunities  for 
proi  table  trade  between  Finland  and  the 
ed  States.  I  ask  unanimo\is  con- 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  per- 
tineht  excerpts  from  an  article  entitled 
"Fir  nish  Trade  Turns  to  West,"  written 
by  I  tank  C.  Porter,  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Jun  i  8,  1960. 


Uni 
sent 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Finnish    Tbaob    Turns   to    West — Bm    U.S. 
Misconceptions  Hust 

(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

A  Finnish  trade  representative  approached 
a  large  American  women's  magaitlne.  Could 
arrangements  be  made,  he  asked,  for  qiuiU- 
fled  Finnish  products  to  display  the  maga- 
zine's consumer  research  seal  of  quality? 

No  sir.  the  magazine  replied.  After  all, 
was   not   Finland   a   Soviet   satellite? 

Another  Finn  visited  a  leading  U.S.  tex- 
tile firm,  proposing  that  some  of  Its  products 
be  manufactured  under  license  In  his  coun- 
try. He  was  turned  down  flatly  on  grounds 
that  Finland  Is  a  member  of  the  Russian 
trade  bloc. 

These  and  countless  similar  rebuffs  have 
deepened  the  quandary  of  the  brave  little 
country  that  won  U.S.  hearts  by  holding 
Russia's  military  might  at  bay  for  months  in 
1939. 

E>esplte  her  traditional  resistance  to  en- 
croachments by  her  huge  neighbor,  Finland 
finds  herself  sometimes  labeled  a  Soviet  bed- 
fellow. And  nowhere  Is  the  misconception 
more  widespread  than  among  American  busi- 
nessmen, with  whom  the  Finns  would  like  to 
trade. 

The  misunderstanding  stems  from  the 
post- World  War  II  peace  treaty  which  forced 
a  Soviet  trade  partnership  on  the  Finnish 
people  Finland  was  required  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  about  •e&O  million  in  repara- 
tions— ^roughly  one-fifth  of  its  annual  gross 
national  product — and  virtually  all  of  this 
was  in  the  form  of  exports  to  Russia. 

The  Finns  also  recognized  that  they  could 
not  afford  to  Join  any  alliance  which  might 
be  hoetUe  to  Russia,  and  thus  passed  up 
membership  in  NATO  and  similar  groups. 
At  the  same  time.  If  Finland  appeared  to 
step  out  of  line.  Russia  could  put  the  squeeze 
on  her  by  worsening  the  terms  of  their 
trading  relationship. 

A  decade  ago,  there  were  dire  predictions 
that  Finland  could  never  stand  up  under 
such  pressure,  that  it  would  slip  to  the  slave 
status  of  a  Hungary  or  a  Czechoslovakia. 

But  the  reverse  has  been  true.  Although 
some  50  of  the  200  members  of  the  FlnnUh 
Diet  are  Communists,  the  rival  Agrarian 
Socialist  and  Conservative  Parties  have 
worked  effectively  to  keep  the  cabinet  free 
of  Reds. 

Equally  important  has  been  Finland's 
growing  independence  In  the  economic 
sphere.  She  paid  off  all  Soviet  reparations 
within  4  or  5  years  and  since  then  has  been 
steadily  strengthening  her  trade  ties  with 
the  free  world,  particularly  with  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Western  Europe. 
Part  of  Finland's  Increased  trade  appeal  in 
non-Communist  markets  is  due  to  its  rapid 
diversification.  Until  recently  the  country 
was  limited  by  largely  a  forest  economy — 
timber,  pulp,  paper,  and  other  wood  prod- 
ucts. In  later  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  metalworking,  heavy  machinery, 
textiles,  agriculture,  and  crafts.  Forest 
products  made  up  91  percent  of  exports  In 
1952;  since  then  they  have  declined  to  73 
percent  while  metal  and  engineering  exports 
have  quadrupled,  agricultural  exports  nearly 
tripled. 

Finland  is  particularly  noted  for  its  artis- 
tic work  in  furniture,  glass,  and  architecture. 
American  friends  of  Finland  insist  U.S. 
businessmen  are  passing  up  not  only  a  grow- 
ing source  of  imports  but  a  promising  mar- 
ket for  American  goods  as  Finland  continues 
to  Improve  Its  reserves  of  free  world  curren- 

ClM. 


KHRUSHCHEV'S     BLUEPRINT     FOR 
CONQUEST 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
come  across  a  very  Interesting  and  In- 
formative discussion  that  I  know  will 
be  of  great  Interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress  at  this  time.  It  is  contained 
in  the  June  1960  issue  of  Air  Force  in 
the  form  of  a  special  report,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Rkgoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Communist  propaganda  apparatus 
made  It  appear  tliat  Sovlst  Premier  Khru- 
sbcheT  deUvered  a  dlaayrmament  address  to 
the  SuprcoM  Sovtet  aarly  this  year.  In  fact, 
what  Russia's  top  government  body  beard 

KHmtrsHCHKv'a  BLumnrr  roa  oomqitsst 

As  1900  dawned,  some  Western  analysU 
still  were  describing  Soviet  military  develop- 
ments in  terms  of  factors  the  Communists 
long  ago  relegated  to  Orwell  "■  "memory  hole 
of  history."  They  maintained  that  Soviet 
reliance  on  mobile  infantry — the  predomi- 
nating practice  before  the  advent  of  nuclear 
weapons — was  likely  to  continue  to  prevail 
in  the  mlsalle-space  age.  They  argued  that 
the  Soviets  still  adhere  to  the  strategy  of  the 
coxinterofTensive  embraced  by  Osar  Peter, 
Ktituaov,  and  Stalin.  According  to  them, 
Asia  and  Africa,  conquerable  through  in- 
fantry invasions,  would  remain  the  prtoclpal 
targets  for  Soviet  conquest — even  In  the 
Itno't.  Soviet  missiles  would  serve  to  deter 
VS.  Interfereoce  should  Oommunist  troops 
attempt  to  conquer  Borma  or  Invade  Ghana. 

Although  these  analysU  admitted  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  war  "of  desperation"  against  the 
United  States  and  her  NATO  aUles,  they 
ruled  out  deliberate  Soviet  resort  to  total 
war  to  plant  the  red  flag  of  communism  over 
all  world  capitals.  If.  som^ow.  the  Soviets 
should  be  forced  into  all-out  war,  doctrinal 
commitment  to  the  importance  of  occupa- 
tion still  would  goTsm  Communist  military 
strategy.  One  has  gone  so  far  as  to  argue 
that  the  VBBJt.'t  massive  numbers  of 
ground  troops  would  then  be  transported 
by  rockets  to  carry  out  transoceanic  inva- 
sions and  occupy  the  United  State*. 

Against  this  farrago  of  western  sovietology. 
Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev,  on  January  14,  1960, 
personally  disclosed  IS  new  concepU  In 
Soviet  military  doctrine.  The  nature  and 
role  of  the  Soviet  military  establishment,  as 
Khrushchev  described  It,  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  wlah-dreams  indulged  in 
by  experts  unsklUed  In  looking  forward. 
Khrushchev,  ot  coiirse.  envisages  a  "strlke- 
the-Unlted  States-and-HATO-flrst"  strategy. 
And  he  does  not  Intend  to  march  tro<^>a 
across  the  Bering  Stralte  and  down  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  let  alone  drop  them  from 
rockets  like  nw""*  from  heaven. 

Khrushchev  made  his  disclosures  in  a 
speech  to  the  XJSB&.  Supreme  Soviet — a 
high-level  body  to  which,  theoretically,  he 
must  account.  In  the  same  speech,  he  said 
that  the  UjBAH.  poaseased  the  capabUlty  In 
being  to  Implement  the  concepts  he  had 
enunciated.  Some  Western  observers  have, 
quite  rlghUy,  accused  him  of  exaggeration  on 
this  point.  But  the  best  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  Soviets  are  converting  their  fores 
structure  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  one  which 
meeU  the  requirements  of  the  nuclear  age 
and  of  continuing  advances  In  technology. 
Present  Soviet  capabUltles  have  been  dU- 
mlssed  too  lightly  and  too  often. 

There  have  been  earlier  Indications  that 
Soviet  military  doctrine  was  undergoing 
drastic  revisions.  Tet  future  hUtwians  are 
likely  to  deeorllM  B3irusbchev's  innovatloos 


as  a  turning  point  in  Soviet  mUltcur  history. 
For  the  first  tlms  since  seeurlag  his  posttloa 
as  absolute  dictator,  he  revealed  that,  like 
Stalin,  he  had  MWimert  the  role  ol  the  flnal 
authority  on  military  doctrine. 

Undoubtedly.  Khruahehev.  In  formulating 
his  doctrinal  concepte,  sought  the  advice  of 
his  military  high  command ,  However.  In 
public  at  least,  all  at  than — tncJiKlIng  Min- 
ister of  Defense  Bodon  T.  Mallnovsky — have 
been  reduced  to  a  posltloa  of  endorsement 
and  Implementetlon.  And  there  are  Indica- 
tions that,  like  Stalin,  Khrushchev  has  forced 
his  mlUtairy  commanders  to  carry  out  bis 
orders,  turning  a  dear  ear  to  proteete  and 
objections  from  soms  at  them.  Ha  is  dem- 
onstrating the  total  Bolahevlk  ntthleasneas 
characteristic  of  his  predeeesaors  and  la  dl- 
recUng  aU  efforte  toward  the  urgent  business 
of  communizlng  the  world. 

Hie  13  Soviet  strategic  oanoeptB  Khru- 
shchev disclosed  are: 

1.  Weapon  systems  capable  at  defeating  the 
United  States  and  complettng  the  world  revo- 
lution exist  for  the  first  tlms— nuclear Aher- 
monudear  flrepowsr  plus  superior  delivery 
vehicles. 

3.  The  rest  of  the  world  wUl  surrender  au- 
tomaUcally  If  the  United  States  has  been 
conquered.  St^w  are  being  taken  to  trans- 
late Into  reality  Marx'  dream  at  a  rapid  rev- 
olution resulting  In  Oommunist  domination 
of  the  world. 

S.  All  types  ot  surprise  and  all  their  oom- 
ponente  liave  assumed  new  and  perhaps  de- 
cisive Blgnlflcance — In  the  initial  phase  ot 
the  war  and  In  all  subsequent  phases. 

4.  Timing  surprise  Is  a  factor  governing  all 
phases  of  strategy,  tactics,  training,  and 
organization. 

5.  Initial  surprise  blows  will  take  the  form 
of  rapidly  executed  mlssUe  salvos;  the  prime 
objective  will  be  to  destroy  the  bases  of  the 
enemy's  retellatory  forces  first. 

"Oxir  armed  forces  •  •  •  have  been  trans- 
ferred over  to  missile-nuclear  arms.  These 
arms  have  been  perfected  and  will  continue 
to  be  perfected.  •  •  •  Potential  depends  cm 
total  firepower  and  means  of  delivery.  •  •  * 
The  Soviet  military  establlsiunent  now  has 
delivery  systems  and  firepower  never  before 
possessed."     (Khrushchev.  Jan.  14,  1960.) 

6.  Targeting  of  the  Initial  ICBM  strike  and 
threats  of  follow-on  strikes  by  delivery  sys- 
tems with  a  recaU  capability  are  expected 
to  deter  enemy  retaliation.  Despite  these 
measures,  retaliatory  strikes  atlll  could  occur 
during  the  first  hours  ol  the  war.  'nierefwe, 
should  they  eventuate,  steps  are  being  taken 
to  minimize  their  effectiveness  and  to  absorb 
Inevitable  resultant  damage. 

7.  To  absorb  enemy  retaliation,  trained 
reserves  prepared  for  instant  mobUiaatlon 
will  fight  at  home,  performing  missions  of 
population  defense  and  control. 

8.  Advantages  gained  In  the  Initial  strike 
must  be  exploited  by  follow-on  strikes  on 
key  Industrial  targeta  and  other  strategic 
centers.  A  mixed-force  structure  ot  missllwa, 
aircraft,  and,  ultimately,  space-weapon  sys- 
tems, win  be  used  to  maximise  surprise  In 
the  second  strike  and  in  subsequent  strikes. 

9.  ICBM's  and  IRBM'a  must  be  based  to 
ensure  360  degrees  coverage  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Proper  basing  arrangemente  permit 
such  coverage  from  sites  on  Soviet-con- 
trolled territory. 

10.  Concepts  of  ground  operations  have 
been  adapted  to  missile/nuclear  warfare — 
firepower  conquers  and  ground  forces  oc- 
cupy, to  accept  surrender  and  supervise  in- 
stallation of  Communist  regimes. 

11.  Constant  and  intensive  researdi  and 
development  Is  required  to  maintain  a  win- 
ning force  structure  in  the  face  of  rapid 
technological  advances. 

la.  Leadtlmes  mtwt  be  pared  to  the  mini- 
mum to  Insure  technological  surprlae  and  to 


meet  continuing  requlremente  for  oocnbinlng 
all  modem  arms. 

18.  Mo  obsolescent  weapon  systems  will  be 
tolsratad.  now  or  la  the  future. 

"Modem  mlasUes  can  daetroy  the  selected 
target  with  the  first  salvo.  •  •  •  A  mlaslle 
salvo  has  enormous  power,  exceeding  the 
total  power  ot  all  explask»s  which  have  oc- 
curred <»i  earth  during  all  the  wars  in  tiM 
history  at  mankind."  (MaJ.  Oen.  O.  Z. 
Pokrovsky.  Mar.  9.  1960.) 

In  enunciating  these  18  strategic  oonoepte. 
Khrushchev  and  hlgh-levM  Soviet  military 
leaders  have  left  no  douht  that  they  envisage 
a  decisive  war  wndlng  in  global  oommuniaa- 
tkm.  They  are  Inqilred  by  this  vision  of 
future  war: 

Mass  use  ot  nvkdtmt  weapons  at  all  yields 
and  types  and  employment  of  delivery  sya- 
tems  with  global  range  and  a  capahUl^  to  be 
switched  r^dly  from  one  theater  to  anntiiT 
wlU  eharacterlae  the  entire  war. 

Surprise  of  many  types  will  govern  both 
strategy  and  tactics  throoghoot  the  eonfllrt 

War  wm  start  with  maased  attadrs  by  mls- 
sOes  with  nuclear  warfaeadi  to  knock  out 
the  UB.  strategic  strllclng  farces. 

Threat  of  a  second  strike  can  deter  us  fXom 
retaliation,  or  a  second  strike  can  be  launched 
from  hidden  bases  to  take  out  remaining 
mmtary  capaltfUties  with  apUlover  to  popu- 
lation and  industrial  targets. 

A  third  strike  could  be  used  to  increase* 
destruction  to  the  level  of  genocide  or,  in  the 
form  of  threat,  ooold  serve  to  Ineltide  nir- 
render  followed  by  the  Installation  of  a  Com- 
munist regime. 

Firepower  will  be  redirected  quickly,  by 
tlireat  or  employment,  to  induce  the  capitu- 
lation at  nations  allied  to  Uie  United  States 
as  well  as  the  surrender  at  imdei  developed 
and  neutral  nations.  In  all  cases,  conquest 
will  serve  as  the  prelude  to  oommunlaatlon. 

"Tlie  Soviet  Union  Is  militarily  the  most 
powerful  state  in  the  world."  (Khrushchev. 
Mar.  1.  1960.) 

After  nuclear  strikes,  regular  ground  forces 
will  occupy  areas  easily  accessible  to  them. 
Areas  less  accessible  to  grotmd  t<xoem  wlU  be 
occupied  by  irregulars — guerrillas  and  local 
revolutionaries — assisted  where  practicable 
by  airlifted  Soviet  cadres. 

In  the  Soviet  homeland,  reeerves  will  per- 
form cleanup  and  disciplinary  mlssiona. 

The  Communist  propaganda  apparatus  has 
applied  characteristic  and  skillfully  worked- 
out  methods  to  eonoe<a  Khrushchev's  doc- 
trinal Innovations  and  to  convince  the  world 
that  his  speech  to  the  U^J5.R.  Supreme 
Soviet — where  he  initially  disclosed  his  stra- 
tegic plan — ^was  a  "dtsarmament"  speech 
iLTu}  another  Soviet  move  in  the  interests  of 
peace. 

Despite  Communist  concealment  efforte. 
even  superficial  examination  of  Khrushchev's 
remarks  and  subsequent  stetemente  by  Min- 
ister of  Defense  Mallnovsky,  Air  Force  Com- 
mander in  diief  Vershlnln.  Marshal  A.  A. 
Qrediko,  and  other  high-level  Soviet  mili- 
tary leaders  reveals  the  true  nature  of  the 
Soviet  mlUtary  "new  look." 

Thirteen  implications  affecting  free-world 
security  may  be  derived  from  the  13  newly 
disclosed  Sovtet  strategic  concepte.  What 
are  these  Impllcatlcmaf 

1.  The  Sovlete  have  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  their  spectrum  of  conflict  weapons. 
Posseasion  of  nuclear  firepower  means  that 
Soviet  oapablllties  to  mount  a  surprise  at- 
tack on  the  United  Stetes,  and  thereby  to 
conquer  the  world,  have  been  Increased  by 
a  quantum  }ump.  The  UJSBJt.  Is  acquiring 
a  set  of  weapon  systems  baaed  on  nuclear 
firepower  and  characterised  by  the  following 
advantages: 
Olobal  coverage. 

Ability  to  shift  rapidly  firotn  one  target 
to  another. 
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Flexibility  of  levels  of  destruction,  which 
now  can  be  tailored  to  suit  the  target. 

Surprise  potentials. 

"In  the  •  •  •  competition  with  ci^ltal- 
ism  •  •  •  the  question  of  the  time  factor, 
of  gaining  time  •  •  •  Is  the  main  ques- 
tion." (Khrushchev,  Nov.  28,  1969.) 

Material  and  psychological  impact  in  com- 
bination. 

Effectiveness  for  cheap  world  conquest, 
particularly  If  utilised  in  the  absence  of  a 
free-wcnrld  capability  to  survive  the  first 
strike  with  adequate  retaliatory  forces. 

In  brief,  tike  Soviets  estimate  that  proper 
utillaatlon  of  nuclear  weapon  systems  will 
furnish  the  means  required  to  carry  out  their 
f\indamental  Ideological  commitment:  bring- 
ing the  mtl^  world  under  Communist  domi- 
nation. 

a.  Khrushchev  never  tires  of  assuring  mb 
that  this  doctrinal  commitment  remains  un- 
changed. He  says  that  the  Soviets  have  stood 
and  will  continue  to  stand  like  a  rock  on  the 
prtnelplee  of  Marxism-Leninism,  that  there 
can  be  no  coexistence  on  questions  of  ideol- 
ogy: that  capitalism  ts  historically  doomed; 
that  he  will  biiry  ua.  Furthermore,  since  his 
return  from  the  United  States,  he  has  Iterated 
the  orthodox  doctrine  that  war  is  required 
for  Communist  conquest  of  the  most  power- 
f vU  non-Communist  states. 

Khrushchev  also  frequently  reminds  \is 
Xhat  a  third  world  war  would  result  in  the 
destruction  of  capitalism,  but  that,  mean- 
while, communism  and  its  home  base — the 
n.8.Sll. — would  survive.  He  adds  that  the 
n.S.S.R.  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  losses 
caused  by  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation. 

3.  The  Communists  consider  the  United 
States,  the  chief  capitalist  power,  to  be  the 
principal  enemy.  They  believe  that  if  North 
America  goes,  the  rest  of  the  world  will  capit- 
ulate. Initial  massed  missile  salvos  would 
hit  both  the  UJ3.  zone  of  interior  and  our 
oversea  bases,  and  affect  non- American  pop- 
ulations. 

Conquest  of  NATO.  SKATO,  and  CKNTO 
nations  would  be  simplified  In  the  wake  of 
the  disruption  of  communications,  command, 
and  control  which  would  result.  Domination 
of  South  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  would 
be  accelerated  by  utilizing  a  combination 
of  indigenous  revolutionary  forces  and 
guerrilla  units,  both  striking  imder  the  shield 
of  Soviet  missile  threats. 

4.  The  key  to  successful  nuclear  war  is 
to  avoid  harm  to  oneself.  Minimizing  ex- 
pected retaliation  has  created  a  Soviet  doc- 
trinal reqvilrement  for  maximizing  all  types 
of  surprise.  Since  the  weapon  systems  in- 
volved in  the  first  exchange  are  ICBM's,  the 
Initial  blow  assumes  new  Importance.  More- 
over, deterrence  of  a  retaliatory  strike  may  be 
achieved  by  launching  or  threatening  to 
launch  follow-up  strikes.  Absorption  of  re- 
taliation also  is  possible;  effective  military 
and  civil  defense  and  population  control  will 
reduce  considerably  the  impact  of  expected 
retaliatory  blows.  Radiological  prophylaxis 
will  be  accomplished  by  preplanning  and 
executing  well  timed  decontamination  and 
evacuation  measures.  Population  control 
and  panic  prevention  measures  will  include 
dispersing  or  sheltering  essential  cadres,  fur- 
nishing medical  care,  prepositlonlng  food 
and  water,  and  exploiting  previously  carried 
out  conditioning  designed  to  reduce  fears 
of  fallout. 

"The  central  task  and  the  supreme  form  of 
revolution  is  the  seizure  of  political  power 
by  force  of  arms  and  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems by  war."     (Mao  Tse-Tung.) 

5.  Despite  the  new  importance  attached 
to  the  Initial  siirprlse  blow,  the  Soviets  re- 
main committed  to  the  idea  of  the  necessity 
to  combine  all  arms,  nuclear  and  nonnuclear, 
military  and  peychopoUtlcal.  A  winning 
strategy  depends  upon  follow-on  strikes  to 
exploit  opportunities  resulting  from  the  ini- 
tial success.  Such  blows  are  designed  both 
to  complete  conquest  of  the  United  States 
and  to  expand  the  war  In  other  theaters.     To 
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power. 

7.  Consolidation  of  the  gains  from  the  war 
will  pose  stringent  postwar  demands  on  the 
Soviet  lei  dership.  The  concept  of  a  citizen's 
army  of  trained  reserves  is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  I  ecesslty  to  preserve  the  means  to 
carry  ou ;  postwar  demands  on  the  capital 
of  world  communism. 

8.  The  Soviets  already  have  made  the  de- 
cision tc  prepare  themselves  to  retain,  at 
all  timet,  the  option  to  attack.  Orthodox 
doctrine  requires  the  exercise  of  extreme 
caution  >n  the  eve  of  the  final  showdown 
with  cailtalism,  and  the  enemy  must  be 
softened  up  before  the  attack.  The  soften- 
Ing-up  f  rocess  has  taken  the  form  of  the 
current  :  ntensive  Ccanmunlst  effort  to  con- 
vince the  West  of  the  necessity  for  dis- 
arnumiei  t,  a  nuclear  test  ban,  peaceful  co- 
existence, and  Interminable  negotiations  on 
other  outstanding  issues  such  as  Berlin. 

The  purposes  of  these  moves  are:  decep- 
tion concerning  actual  intentions,  paralyza- 
tion  of  (Western  leadership  and  Initiative, 
isolation  of  the  United  States  from  Its  allies, 
and  a  gsin  in  time  to  increase  Soviet  force 
superiori  ;y 
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believe  that  the  greater   the 
these  degradation  tactics,  the  less 
involved  in  launching  an  attack. 
fc»^;es  are  undoubtedly  the  main 
Jiu-   armed  forces.     However;    It    Is 
e  to  solve  all  the  tasks  of   war 
tjrpe  of  troops.   •  •  •  In  a  modern 
(  arry  out  military  actions  success- 
unified   use   of   all  means   of 
combining  the  efforts  of  all 
armed  forces.     •   •    •   In  organlza- 
means  of  action    •    •    •    military 
will  little  resemble  those  of  the 
(Malinovsky,  Jan.  14,  1960.) 
elision    concerning    timing    of    the 
strike  could  be  made  any  time 
strength   has  been   achieved, 
when  the  strike  will  be  launched 
on  Soviet  assessment  of  the  suc- 
^egradation  moves,   the   balance   of 
the  status  of   training,   as  well 
of  the  effectiveness  of  pre- 
p^eparations.   including  Soviet  salvo 
United  States  alertness,  if  ex- 
cancel  out  a  Communist  decision 
a   superior  strength  ratio   which 
statistical. 
In  the  West  imagines  that  the 
the  Soviet  economy  does  not  per- 
inalntenance  of  the  military  estab- 
required  •    •   •  then  so  much  the 
those    who    think    so.    •    •    •    It 
clear  •   •   •  that  if  an  Increase  In 
for    the    maintenance    of    the 
(Is  required],  our  budget  and 
would  make  It  possible  to  allo- 
tens  of  billions  of  rubles."     (Khru- 
14, 1960.) 
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around  a  program  of  continuous  phaseout 
of  all  obsolescent  weapons  combined  with 
phaseln  of  new  ones.  They  have  the  nec- 
essary technological  know-how,  raw  ma- 
terials, funds,  and  motivation  to  come  up 
with  Imaginative  new  weapon  systems,  and 
Khrushchev  has  announced  their  R.  &  D. 
Intentions.     He  told  the  Supreme  Soviet: 

"The  armament  which  we  now  have  is  for- 
midable armament  The  armament  under 
development  Is  even  more  perfect  and  more 
formidable.  The  armament  which  is  being 
created  and  which  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
folders  of  the  scientists  and  designers  Is 
truly  unbelievable  armament. 

"We  deploy  our  missile  complexes  In  such 
a  way  that  duplication  and  triplication  is 
guaranteed.  The  territory  of  our  country  is 
huge;  we  are  able  to  disperse  our  missile 
complexes,  to  camouflage  them  well.  •  •  • 
If  some  weapons  •  •  •  were  put  out  of  com- 
mission one  could  always  send  into  action 
weapons  duplicating  them  and  hit  targets 
from  reserve  positions."  (Khrushchev.  Jan. 
14,  1960.) 

The  Soviets  have  become  technocrats  and 
are  Intensely  preoccupied  with  firepower. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  Khru- 
shchev's warning  exclusively  In  terms  of  new 
delivery  systems.  For  a  nation  committed  to 
global  conquest,  a  nation  which  has  already 
impacted  the  moon,  delivery  systems  cease 
to  be  "unbelievable."  Khrushchev  may  very 
well  be  referring  to  a  new  type  of  firepower. 

13.  If  the  Soviets  find  they  cannot  insure 
victory  by  military  means,  they  will  continue 
to  employ  psychopolitlcal  measures  to  lull 
the  West  to  sleep,  to  induce  us  to  abandon 
our  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  to 
slow  down  our  R.  &  D.  effort  even  more. 
Meanwhile,  they  will  be  preparing  to  strike 
a  few  years  later  with  new  weapons  fur- 
nishing a  capability  for  even  more  effective 
technological  surprise. 

13.  If  current  degradation  tactics  succeed, 
the  Soviets  could  complete  the  world  revo- 
lution at  minimal  cost  resulting  from  re- 
taliation. U.S.  alertness,  as  well  as  our  de- 
terrent and  retaliatory  capability,  would  vir- 
tually disappear  If  the  Soviets  were  able  to 
cheat  on  nuclear  disarmament  and  test-ban 
agreements.  If  any  are  made.  Communist 
doctrine  teaches  that  agreements  of  all  types 
must  be  signed  "whenever  life  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  demand  it"  but  should 
be  broken  without  notice  whenever  they 
cease  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  global 
revolution. 

Missile  delivery  systems  coupled  with  nu- 
clear firepower  have  confronted  the  leaders 
of  the  world  Communist  movement  with  the 
most  difficult  military  problem  they — or 
others — have  ever  faced.  On  the  one  hand, 
weapons  In  being  promise  an  initial  oppor- 
tunity for  completing  the  world  revolution 
once  and  for  all.  But  on  the  other  hand. 
global  conquest  Is  Impossible  unless  Western 
alertness  to  the  true  Intentions  of  the  Com- 
munists is  minimised  and  U.S.  strengths 
degraded  to  a  point  where  the  risks  of  re- 
taliation become  negligible. 

"Present-day  ballistic  missiles  guarantee  a 
high  probability  of  Infilctlng  powerful  strikes 
simultaneously  on  a  great  variety  of  tar- 
gets •  •  •  to  redirect  firepower  quickly, 
shifting  the  decisive  thrust  from  one  target 
or  one  theater  of  operations  to  the  other, 
and  by  means  of  massed  nuclear  strikes 
to  •  •  •  change  the  situation  to  one's  own 
advantage."     (Malinovsky.  Jan.  14.  1960.) 

If  they  wish,  citizens  of  the  United 
States — and  of  the  entire  free  world — can 
assist  the  Communists  to  gain  global  domi- 
nation. The  requirements  are  simple  and 
easy  to  execute.  They  can  continue  to  be 
apathetic  toward  civil  defense  and  disin- 
terested In  effective  utilization  of  our  own 
potential  and  actual  strengths.  They  can 
be  reluctant  to  pay  for  effective  missile 
hardening,  and  for  airborne  alert.  They 
can  attack  proposals  to  accelerate  the  phase- 
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in  of  second-generation  ICBM's  and  to  8\uge 
forward  with  the  nuclear  aircraft  program. 
They  can  Join  groups  supporting  a  nuclear 
test  ban  k  tout  priz. 

In  the  process,  they  will  give  the  Soviets 
new  basis  for  their  contemptuous  assess- 
ment that  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting 
to  favor  the  Communist  camp.  They  will 
reinforce  the  Soviet  belief  that  the  free 
world  can  be  deceived  about  true  Ccnnmu- 
nlst  objectives  and  has  been  deterred  from 
taking  effective  steps  to  prevent  global 
takeover. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  enemy  born 
and  bred  on  violence.  Khrushchev  and  his 
henchmen  have  been  utterly  explicit  about 
their  intentions.  Eventually,  we  will  have 
to  face  the  final  showdown. 

We  have  danced  too  long  and  too  ceremo- 
niously In  the  helau  of  "horrors  of  nuclear 
holocaust."  proffering  our  military  superi- 
ority and  moral  strength  on  the  altars  of 
"negotiation,"  "disarmament,"  and  "co- 
existence." Tlie  fod  we  are  worshiping  Is 
one  the  Communists  neither  recognize  nor 
fear— the  false  god  of  international  "to- 
getherness" who,  by  accepting  our  sacrificial 
offertories,  assists  the  Conununists  without 
realizing  it. 

"Flying  machines  piloted  by  man  have 
been  mechanized,  semiautconated,  and, 
finally,  fully  automated  and  Integrated  with 
missiles.  Air  Force  personnel  •  •  •  will  be 
required  to  learn  to  use  the  new,  more  per- 
fect, and  hence  more  complicated  airplanes." 
(Vershinln,  Jan.  19,  1960.) 


URGENT  NECESSITY  FOR  INEXPEN- 
SIVE METHOD  OP  CONVERTING 
SALINE  AND  BRACKISH  WATER 
INTO  FRESH  WATER 
Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
approaching  a  strange,  new  day  in  our 
land  wh^i  we  must  create  a  planned 
sufBciency  of  water,  rather  than  pas- 
sively enjoy  a  natural  abundance  of  this 
precious  resource.  TTiis  is  the  carefully 
substantiated  prediction  made  in  a  re- 
cent staff  study  conducted  by  the  Select 
Committee  (kx  National  Water  Resources 
of  the  Soiate.  This  study  further  in- 
dicates that  the  national  water  require- 
ments by  1980  will  closely  approximate 
the  supply  of  600  billion  gallons  per  day, 
which  is  our  estimated  present  limita- 
tion. This  amoimt.  incidentally,  repre- 
sents about  half  the  total  outflow  of 
all  the  rivers  in  our  country. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fred  Seaton, 
as  well  as  other  qualified  sources,  have 
recently  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  turn  to  the  ocean  for 
our  water  supply  by  the  year  1980 — if 
consumption  of  this  precious  resource 
continues  at  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  we  know  that  a  vast 
amount  of  research  is  currently  being 
done  and  that  a  nimiber  of  water  re- 
source agencies  and  research  centers  are 
putting  to  work  more  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  can  provide  the  type  of  re- 
search information  that  is  needed.  The 
vital  question  facing  our  country  is: 
Can  they  come  up  with  the  necessary  an- 
swers in  time?  The  Nation  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  period  when  we  will  need 
and  use  all  the  water  we  can  possibly 
get  from  every  conceivable  source. 

Recognizing  this  impoitant  fact,  I  re- 
cently Joined  in  sponsoring  proposed  leg- 
islation to  carry  forward  the  program  to 
find  more  inexpensive  ways  of  transfer- 
ring saline,  or  brackish,  water  into  water 
suitable  for  industrial  and  other  con- 


sumptive piui)06eft.  The  bill  S.  3446 
would  auth(xlze  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  negotiate  contracts  with  pub- 
lic-owned organizations  for  the  use  ot 
saline  water  conversi<xi  plant  facilities 
in  order  to  further  the  research  and 
demonstration  programs  now  authorized. 
Preliminary  hearings  on  this  legislation 
have  already  been  held  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  it  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
it  is  s(^eduled  to  be  considered  in  execu- 
tive session  by  that  c<»nmittee  today. 

Experts  geneitiUy  agree  that  low-cost 
conversion  of  saline  and  brackish  water 
is  a  goal  that  can  be  £u:hieved.  Future 
conversion  processes — which  would  be 
aided  in  devel(H>ment  by  the  proposed 
legislation — hold  promise  of  the  attain- 
ment of  a  major  breakthrough  in  turn- 
ing sea  water  into  fresh  water  so  that 
the  cost  will  eventually  be  lowered  to  less 
than  50  cents  per  1,000  gallons.  This 
figure  favorably  compcures  with  the  pres- 
ent average  cost  of  water  in  the  United 
States  of  30  cents  per  1.000  gallons. 

Believing  it  to  be  essential  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  take  early  action  to  report 
out  the  bill  S.  3446,  so  that  this  impor- 
tant program  can  be  effectively  con- 
tinued. I  recently  contacted  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Musrat],  in  this 
regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  committee  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Hon.  James  E.  Mtma&T, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Alfaira,    VJi.    Senate,    Washington,   D.C. 

Deax  Ms.  Chaibican:  I  am  writing  to  re- 
spectfully urge  early  and  favorable  approval 
by  your  c<xnmittee  oi  S.  3446. 

As  you  know,  this  legislation — if  enacted — 
would  authcMTlze  the  Secretary  erf  the  Interior 
to  negotiate  contracts  with  public  owned 
organizations  for  the  use  of  saline  water 
conversion  plant  facilities  to  further  the 
research  and  demonstration  programs  now 
authorized. 

As  you  recall,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  stated  that  the  United  States  wlU  have 
to  turn  to  the  ocean  tot  water  by  1980;  but 
has  added  that  futvire  conversion  processes 
hold  promise  of  developing  entirely  new 
methods  which  may  permit  the  attainment 
of  a  major  breakthrough  In  turning  sea 
water  Into  fresh  water  so  that  the  cost  will 
eventually  be  lowered  to  less  than  60  oente 
per  1,000  gallons.  Although  a  vast  amotmt 
of  research  toward  this  objective  Is  currently 
being  done,  the  vital  question  is  whether  or 
not  such  research  information  can  be  sup- 
plied by  the  time  that  it  will  be  urgently 
required. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  hearings  have 
recently  been  completed  by  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation,  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Inaxilar  Affairs, 
on  this  measure  which  I  have  been  happy  to 
coeponsor.  It  is  hoped  that  your  c<»nmlttee 
will  take  action  to  issue  a  favorable  report 
on  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alexander  Wilxt. 


THE  MEANING  OF  BAATERIALISM 
Mr.  MURRAY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  lecture  wi  the  meaning  of 


materialism  delivered  by  the  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Conklin,  S.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  the  preceding  lectures  we  examined 
the  meaning  of  Hegel's  phllosc^hy  and  cam* 
to  an  imderstandlng  of  the  word  "dialectic." 
The  philosophy  of  communism  Is  claMlfled 
as  dialectical  materialism.  We  must  now 
explore  the  meaning  of  the  word  "mate- 
rialism." 

Karl  Marx  began  with  the  fundamental 
premise  that  matter  alone  exists.  To 
understand  why  this  seemed  so  self-evi- 
dent to  him  one  must  understand  a  bit  of 
Marx's  background. 

Marx  began  with  a  false  philosophical  di- 
chotomy. He  believed  that  philosophers 
were  easily  categorized  into  idealists  and 
materialists,  and  that  one  must  choose 
either  horn  of  this  dilemma,  Idealism  for 
Marx  represented  the  tinreal  so  he  chose 
materialism. 

While  writing  his  doctorate  dissertation 
at  Jena,  Marx  brought  forward  two  ideas 
that  were  to  permeate  all  of  his  philosophy. 
Tht  dissertation  compared  the  materialism 
at  two  Greek  philosophers:  Democrltus  and 
Spicurus.  For  Democritiu,  everything  was 
fixed  and  unvarying.  The  world  was  com- 
posed of  nothing  but  atoms  and  a  void. 
These  atoms  fell  in  straight  lines  and  pre- 
determined all  else.  For  Epicurus,  only 
atoms  and  the  void  existed,  but  the  atoms 
were  endowed  with  an  active  principle. 
They  were  free  to  go  where  they  wanted. 
Marx  favored  this  more  active  type  of  mate- 
rialism because  It  allowed  room  tor  free  will 
and  for  hope  in  the  fight  against  entrenched 
religion  and  authority. 

Marx  attended  the  University  of  Berlin 
shortly  after  the  gcdden  age  of  idealism 
closed  with  the  death  of  Hegel  in  1831.  For 
those  attending  the  university  no  middle 
course  lay  open  between  Idealism  and  ma- 
terialism, and  in  that  context  materlallam 
was  the  inevitable  choice  fear  progrcaalves. 
This  intellecttua  situation  had  poUtlcal  and 
religious  Implications  for  the  leftwlng 
Hegelians  as  we  mentioned  prevtously. 
Consequently,  it  should  come  as  no  shock 
to  find  that  Marx  terminates  his  doctorate 
dissertation  with  the  words  of  Prometheus: 
"I  hate  all  the  gods." 

Marx  interpreted  the  history  of  phlloeof^y 
in  the  light  most  favorable  to  materialism. 
In  "The  Holy  Family"  Marx  states  that  ma- 
terialism is  a  natiiral-born  son  of  Great 
Britam.  "IXms  Scotus  had  asked  whether 
it  was  possible  for  matter  to  think.  In 
order  to  effect  a  miracle.  Duns  Scotus  took 
refuge  in  God's  omnipotence,  i.e.,  he  made 
theology  preach  materialism.  Moreover, 
Scotus  was  a  nominalist  and  nominalism, 
the  main  form  of  materialism,  U  chiefly 
fotind  among  the  English  schocdmen." 

After  Dun  Scotus  In  the  history  of  British 
matarlaliam,  cataea  Francis  Bacon.  Bcuxm 
attacked  the  Aristotelians  and  In  a  way,  was 
very  much  In  the  right.  The  Aristotelians 
(and  the  woods  were  full  of  them)  had 
created  a  world  In  which  everything  con- 
formed with  Aristotle's  a«tron<xny  of  meta- 
physics. (Apart  from  the  geocentric  non- 
sense of  the  spheres,  Aristotle's  "Prime 
Mover,"  races  after  the  tmattainable  "Un- 
cavised  Cause"  like  a  sqtilrrel  on  a  treadmill.) 

Bacon  reacted  by  stressing  the  need  for 
empirical  proof  of  all  metaphysical  and  phys- 
ical assertions.  Accentuating  the  particular 
and  sense  experience  came  to  be  misinter- 
preted so  that  only  sense  knowledge  was  re- 
spected as  valid  knowledge.  Bacon  asserted, 
but  made  no  serious  attempt  to  prove,  that 
our  knowledge  is  confined  to  what  may  be 
formally  known  in  the  senses. 

Materialism  tot*  a  giant  step  forward  In 
the  person  of  Hobiies.  For  Hobbes,  philos- 
ophy  concerns   Itself   only    with    things   of 
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bodUy  nature,  which  mre  gencrfttMl  through 
motion.  Hobbes,  a  nomlnaltst,  openad  the 
pa— ir  for  matartaUam  Into  matlwtmattca. 
Thoui^t  no  longer  rentaine  aeparate  from 
thinking  matt«'.  In  the  practical  ^here 
might  makes  right. 

From  Hobbea  the  torch  vas  passed  on  to 
Locke  because  Locke  advanced  theoretical 
proofs  that  Bacon  and  Hobbea  were  correct. 
Ton  will  recall  that  Rene  Deacartea  had  sepa- 
rated mind  and  matter  Into  two  watertight 
compartments.  Tot  those  who  choose  to 
emphaslae  matter  a  mechanical  explanation 
of  the  material  world  sufflecd.  SverTthing 
ran  like  a  machine;  sensation  itself  was  iM>th- 
ing  more  complex  thsoi  a  mechanical  reflex. 
Descartes  had  Isolated  the  human  mind  by 
his  absolute  separation  of  mind  and  matter. 
Consequently,  Descartes  had  to  demand  and 
insist  upon  infused  Ideas  because  access  to 
the  intellect  through  the  senses  had  been 
stopped. 

Locke  attacked  Infused  Ideas,  insisting 
that  all  knowledge  comes  through  the 
senses.  This  insistence  was  accepted  as 
theoretical  Talldatlon  of  Bacon  and  Hobbes. 

At  this  time  materialism  sjrfits  into  two 
groiqw.  One  group  is  very  myopic;  mechani- 
cal, and  one  might  say,  artificial  In  its  ex- 
prwlon.  TtM  other  seeks  solace  in  social 
humanitarlanlsm. 

Irfonettrle  published  a  famous  book  in 
which  he  called  man  a  machine.  This  repre- 
sents the  extreme  of  the  mechanical  ma- 
terialism arising  out  of  Descartes.  In  the 
same  tradition  Diderot  preadied  complete 
determinism  as  the  only  solution  to  the 
human  equation.  Man,  the  machine,  lacks 
free  will  or  freedom  of  any  type. 

HelTetius  and  Condillac  represent  the 
social  outlook.  These  men  look  for  progress 
in  reason  to  match  progress  in  tndtistry  and 
they  regard  education  as  all  poweiful.  Only 
sense  knowledge,  of  course,  has  Talidity.  But 
to  change  man's  knowledge  they  would 
change  what  he  senses.  In  a  word,  all  de- 
pends upon  education  and  environment. 
They  place  the  materialist  acoent  upon  the 
social  life  of  man  so  that  man  may  be 
ehanged  by  changing  his  enyironment. 
HollMch,  the  next  materialist,  insists  that 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  education  Is 
the  all  powerful  solution  to  man's  problems 
because  every  man  Is  naturally  good. 

ICarx  will  side  with  the  latter  group  of 
materialists.  Marx  will  nowhere  acknowl- 
edge his  debt  to  them  but  will  tiAapt  them 
by  qualifying  their  position  and  integrating 
it  Into  his  world  view. 

By  contrasting  two  materialinns — scien- 
tific determinism  versus  liberal,  social  pro- 
gresslvlsm  we  arrive  at  some  Interesting 
points  of  departure.  Kngels  favored  scien- 
tlfie  determinism,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in 
subsequent  lectures,  had  to  be  rescued  by 
Lenin  because  he  relied  too  heavily  upon 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  materialistic  inter- 
pretation of  science.  Marx,  a  more  profound 
thinker  than  Kngels,  embraced  the  social 
doctrine  of  the  materialists  and  the  great 
vision  that  the  material  world  must  be  or- 
ganised in  a  more  human  way. 

When  we  study  progressive  materialism's 
emphasis  on  the  natural  goodness  of  man; 
the  equal  Intelllgenoe  of  all  men;  the  aU 
importance  of  experience  in  habits  and  edu- 
cation; the  Infhience  of  external  forces  such 
as  work;  etc.  the  connection  between  pro- 
gressive materialism  and  socialism  or  com- 
munism becomes  rather  apparent — and  so 
does  the  Insoluble  dilemma  of  legislative 
thought  investigation  and /or  control.  Man 
draws  his  knowledge  from  the  material 
world  and  acts  on  that  world  as  a  result  ot 
this  experience.  This  world  of  experience 
mtut  be  organized  In  such  a  fashion  that 
man  here  encounters  and  fulfills  all  truly 
human  aspirations.  Man  must  come  to 
realise  his  human  potentialities. 
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iriateriallsm   of  Karl  Marx  may   be 

Integrated  with  the  philosophical 

at  his  predeoeMors.  but  logical 

I  nay  abstr»ot  the  man  from  the  so- 

oC  his  times.    Marx  embraced 

in  a  logical — ^but  more  profound- 

lodal  and  humanitarian  quest  for 

i^ppreciate  this  quest  we  turn  to 

on  Feuerbach": 

defect  oi  all  hitherto  existing 

that  of  Feuerbach  included  is 

object,    reality,    sensuousness.    is 

only  in  the  form  of  the  object  at 

but  most  as  human  sensuous 

practice;  not  subjectively.    Thus  It 

that  the  active  side  in  exposition 

aUsm  was  developed  by  idealism, 

abstractly,  since  idealism  does  not 

sensuous  activity  as  such. 

wants  sensuous  objects  really 
from  thought  objects,  but  he 
conceive  human  activity  itself  as 
.hrough  objects." 

.  Marx  Is  saying  that  phl- 
1  aust  cease  to  be  pure  contemplation. 
Marx's    time,   materialism    hfts 
the  concrete:  the  real;   the  object 
known.    In  this  analysis  of  know- 
ohject.  the  thing  known,  remains 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  me- 
theory  of  sensation,  where  all  em- 
placed  upon  the  object  as  some- 
An    active,    knowing    subject 
an  Inactive  object, 
other   hand,    the    idealists    have 
emphasis  upon  the  creativity  of  the 
They   have    monopolized    the   dy- 
Ideallsts  stress  the  subject  to 
extent  that  they  delineate  the  ob- 
suhject  comes  to  create  its  own  ob- 
wants  to  take  the  dynamic  or 
at  the  idealist  and  transfuse 
the  anemic  staticism  of  the  ma- 
camp.    Marx   wants   to   make  the 
to   unify   thought   and    action, 
activity  Is  the  real  action  of  real 
change    the    world    while    being 
themselves. 

^mes  to  gripe  immediately  with  an 

problem:     "The     question 

objective  truth  can  be  attributed 

thinking,   is   not   a  question   of 

a  practical   question.     In  prac- 

must    prove   the   truth — I.e..   the 

power,  the  thls-sidedness  of  his 

The  dispute  over  the  reality   or 

ot  thinking  which  is  isolated  from 

\B  a  piu-ely  scholastic  question." 

for  Marx  is  the  dynamic  activity 

leai.    AcUvlty    permeates    the    real 

object  of  human  thought.     The 

dynamic  ^>lrlt  now  InhablU  nuU- 

test  of  truth;  the  test  of  union  ot 

matter,  of  thought  and  objects. 

the    simple    question:     Does    the 

work   in  its  conformity  with   the 


Hegel  rejected  Kant  and  Flchte  be- 
were  based  upon  a  false  theory 
between   subject   and    object, 
rejected    Hegel    by    denying    the 
all  knowledge  which  exists  only 
Marx    has    repudiated   all    con- 
knowledge.      What    counts    for 
the    this-aidedness    of    thinking, 
thinking  has  reality  and  power. 
in  other   terms:    intrinsic  con- 
has  always  been  a  test  of  truth 
ve  order.    The  real  criterion 
whether  the  thought  proves  itself 
world.    If  it  does,  intrinsic  con- 
la    quite    academic.      Real    truth 
only  in  real  action, 
ihls   premise  Marx   alludes   to    the 
>lve    trend    In    the    history    of 
"The    materialistic     doctrine 
are  products  of  circumstances  and 
,  and  therefore  changed  men  are 
rf  other  circumstances  and  changed 


qieculati^ 


reil 


gn  Lsped  I 


up-brlnglng,  forgets  that  circumstances  are 
changed  precisely  by  men  and  that  the  edu- 
cator must  himself  be  educated.  Hence, 
this  doctrine  necessarily  arrives  at  dividing 
society  Into  two  parts  of  which  one  towers 
above  the  other." 

Society  divides  into  the  Institutions  and 
traditions  which  condition  the  thinking  of 
people  and  the  people  conditioned  or  mold- 
ed by  these  same  institutions  and  traditions. 
For  Marx,  human  progress  cannot  be  In- 
carnated in  political  and  social  institutions 
and  traditions.  Circumstances  make  men. 
External  forces  and  forms  at  work  in  a 
society  condition  the  thinking  of  any  his- 
torical era.  But  existing  conditions  are  not 
self-explanatory.  In  a  word,  Marx  wants  to 
know  what  makes  external  forces  or  external 
circumstances  what  they  are.  Marx's  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  we  will  have  occasion 
to  describe  later  on  as  historical  materialism 
or  economic  determinism. 

"Feuerbach  starts  from  the  fact  of  a  re- 
ligious self-alienation — the  duplication  of 
the  world  Into  a  religion,  imaginary  world 
and  a  real  one.  His  work  consists  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  religious  world  into  Its 
secular  basis.  He  overlooks  the  fact  that 
after  completing  this  work,  the  chief  thing 
BtlU  remains  to  be  done.  For  the  fact  that 
the  secular  foundation  can  lift  Itself  at>ove 
Itself  and  establish  Itself  in  the  clouds  as  an 
Independent  realm,  is  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  self-cleavage  and  self-contradictions 
In  the  secular  basis.  The  latter  must  Itself 
be  understood  In  the  contradiction  and  then, 
by  removal  of  that  contradiction,  revolution- 
ized in  practice." 

Marx  simply  states  that  the  materialism, 
the  atheism.  If  you  prefer,  of  Feuerbach.  did 
not  go  far  enough.  Feuerbach  has  correctly 
explained  the  origin  of  religion  and  of  re- 
ligious ideals.  Feuerbach  has  answered  the 
question  "how";  he  has  not  answered  the 
question  "why." 

Marx  will  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
seeking  an  answer  to  that  second  question: 
"Why  does  man  create  his  own  gods?"  Feuer- 
bach does  not  understand  that  religion  is  a 
product  of  society;  nor  that  the  individual 
he  analyzes  pertains  to  a  definite  form  of 
society.  For  Marx,  there  must  be  a  return 
to  the  real,  a  retxirn  to  the  individual — or,  in 
epistomological  terms,  a  return  to  the  given. 
There  must  be  an  analysis  of  society  and  a 
solution  offered  to  societies'  evils. 

"The  supreme  result  so  far  obtained  by 
perceptive  materialism,  that  la,  materlaliam 
which  does  not  conceive  the  sensible  world 
as  practical  activity,  is  the  perception  of  Iso- 
lated Individuals  in  bourgeois  society.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  old  materialism  is  bour- 
geois society;  the  point  of  view  of  the  new 
materialism  is  human  society  or  socialized 
humanity." 

The  trouble  with  older  materialists  has 
been  passivity;  content  to  ait  back  and  point 
out  the  evils  of  society  then  let  things  go  as 
they  are.  Marx  will  not  stop  at  such  an  ele- 
mentary position  as  this:  "The  philosophers 
have  hitherto  only  Interpreted  the  world  in 
different  ways;   the  point  is  to  change   It." 

Let  us  begin  to  integrate.  The  metaphys- 
ics of  conununlam  is  called  dialectical  ma- 
terialism. In  Hegel  wo  have  seen  the  dia- 
lectic; In  the  last  lecture  we  considered  the 
materialist  origin  of  Marx's  thought.  The 
fusion  of  these  elements  produced  the  alloy 
of  dialectical  materialism. 

Matter  alone  exists.  This  Is  Marx's  fun- 
damental and  most  self-evident  intuition. 
Why  did  Marx  say  that  matter  alone  exists? 
For  many  reasons.  First  of  all,  he  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  problem:  which  is  more  im- 
portant, spirit  or  nature.  In  his  view,  those 
who  have  emphasised  spirit,  have  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  idealism.  Those  who  have  empha- 
sized nature,  have  fallen  into  the  trap  of 
static  materialism. 
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Marx  insists  that  nature  is  primary,  that 
our  concepts,  our  ideas  (or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them)  are  nothing  more  than  Images 
of  nature  and  are  themselves  products  of 
organized  matter.  We  do  know  the  world  as 
it  is.  Things  can  be  known  and  things  are 
known  by  the  human  mind.  With  one  quick 
stroke,  Marx  brushes  tlirough  a  whole  episto- 
mological problem.  Nature  is  active  and  the 
human  mind  is  active.  Nature  copies  or 
photographs  things  and  the  human  mind 
expresses  the  photographs  In  terms  of  con- 
cepts or  Images.  This  Is  to  say,  that  the 
thing  In  Itself  U  the  thing  for  us.  All  of 
the  object's  relations  must  be  known  and  are 
known  by  the  active  human  mind. 

Prom  what  has  already  been  said  we  may 
be  led  to  oversimplify  Marx  and  equate 
Marxism  with  pragmatism.  This  facile  clas- 
sification must  be  resisted.  Marxists  criti- 
cize the  shallow,  superficial  approach  of  the 
true  pragmatlst  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
truth  In  what  the  Marxists  say.  Although 
the  Marxist  test  of  truth  Is  successful  action 
upon  matter,  this  test  of  practice  if  em- 
phasized in  Isolation,  becomes  a  very  selfish 
and  individualistic  thing.  To  sUte  that 
Marxism  Is  merely  another  form  of  pragma- 
tism, falls  to  properly  evaluate  the  social 
content  in  the  teaching  of  Marx. 

The  second  fundamentiU  metaphysical 
principle  propounded  by  Marx  is  that  this 
existing  material  world  constantly  changes. 
Bternal  matter  moves  unceasingly.  In  this 
regard.  Marx  agrees  with  Heraclitus;  -Change 
Is  the  essence  of  things."  (Recall,  once 
again,  that  Marx  is  thinking  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  evolution  and  progress  which  per- 
meated the   19th  century.) 

Marx  sees  many  dialectic  or  contradictory 
oppositions  In  the  real  world.  First  of  all,  a 
dialectical  action  permeates  men's  thoughts. 
Secondly,  man  and  nature  interact  dlalectl- 
cally.  Finally,  a  dialectical  action  lies  in 
the  heart  of  nature  itself. 

The  dialectical  interaction  In  human 
thought  needs  no  comment.  Anyone  who 
momentarily  considers  the  problem  realizes 
that  our  concepts  are  clarified  and  purified 
by  a  constant  opposition  and  interplay  be- 
tween contradictory,  or  opposed  ideas.  For 
example:  One  doctor  rays  cancer  is  caused 
by  a  virus;  another  says  it  is  not.  The  truth 
probably  lies  somewhere  in  between :  a  virus 
unlike  any  that  have  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered, etc. 

The  dialectical  intersection  between  man 
and  nature  are  explicable  thus:  Nature — i.e., 
the  material  world — has  produced  man. 
Man  Is  the  highest  product  of  organized 
matter.  Yet,  man,  the  product  of  nature, 
wants  to  change  nature — In  other  words,  to 
humanize  it.  The  contradictory  pulls  are 
man  with  his  material  needs  opposed  to  na- 
ture which  Is  supposed  to  provide  satisfac- 
tion for  these  fundamental  needs.  Material 
satisfaction  results  from  work.  Work  Is  the 
action  which  mediates  between  man's  mate- 
rial needs  and  the  material  world  which  will 
provide  satisfaction.  Thus,  the  true  equa- 
tion is:  man  plus  need,  plus  work,  plus  na- 
ture give  satisfaction. 

However,  In  the  19th  centxiry  Marx  looked 
around  him  and  saw  man  plus  need,  plus 
nature,  plus  work  all  adding  up  to  frustra- 
tion. This  Is  a  simple  way  of  saying  that 
work  Is  estranged;  it  Is  alienated;  that  work 
does  not  satisfy  elementary  hiunan  needs; 
that  man  in  his  most  profound  relationship 
to  the  world  is  alienated  or  estranged. 

Finally,  and  without  doubt,  on  a  some- 
what more  superficial  basis,  Marx  propound- 
ed s  dialectical  interaction  in  natiu-e  ex- 
pressed in  three  laws.  Actually,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Kngels  for  most  of  this  material. 
A  good  part  of  It  Is  contained  in  Engels 
refutation  of  the  German  philosopher  DUhr- 
ing. 


Let's  Insert  a  parenthesis:  Engels  makes 
vociferous  and  emphatic  claims  that  dialec- 
tical materialism  is  the  only  true  material- 
istic philosc^hy  of  becoming.  He  proves 
this  by  certain  terminological  laws  which  we 
shall  discuss  In  a  moment.  Actually,  these 
laws  are  carried  over  from  the  Hegelian 
dlaletlcal  system.  E\igen  DUhrlng  cor- 
rectly understood  Hegel's  analysis  of  the 
dialectical  nature  of  human  thought  and 
Hegel's  attempt  to  explain  the  real  world 
in  terms  of  this  natural  dialectical  proc- 
ess DUhrlng  questioned  the  legitimacy  of 
transferring  this  idealistic  concept  to  mat- 
ter and  using  it  to  explain  the  motion  of 
material  beings  In  a  philosophical  system 
that  rejects  all  the  spiritual  characteristics 
which  render  the  dialectical  thought  process 
possible  for  humans.  A  careful  examination 
of  Engels  only  major  philosophical  work: 
"Herr  Eugen  DUhring's  Revolution  In  Science 
( Anti-DUhrlng) ,"  will  reveal  that  Engels  did 
not  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem— despite  the  thunder  and  lightning. 

Returning  to  the  dialectical  Interaction  in 
nature  and  the  famous  three  laws  of  the 
dialectic:  In  theory  these  three  laws  are  sup- 
posed to  explain  why  there  Is  motion  In  the 
material  world.  Engels  popularized  them  In 
the  "Antl-Diihring"  and  In  the  manuscript: 
•The  Dialectics  of  Nature."  Marx's  adher- 
ence to  these  laws — especially  in  later  life — 
may  be  seriously  questioned.  But  whether 
true  or  false  these  laws  provide  the  system 
with   a   marvelously   logical   coherence. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  law  of  opposites; 
reality  is  a  unity  of  opposites.  In  other 
words,  motion  is  a  contradiction.  A  thing 
which  is  moving,  both  Is  and  Is  not  at  the 
same  time.  Life  itself  Is  a  contradiction; 
life  is  a  process;  life  Is  the  interaction  of 
anabolism  and  katabollsm.  From  time  to 
time  either  anabolism  or  katabollsm  predom- 
inates, but  life  itself  lives  by  simultaneous 
construction  and  destruction.  Life  Is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  In  mathematics  we 
have  positive  and  negative.  In  calculus,  we 
have  differential  and  Integral.  These  are 
contradictory  operations.  In  electricity  we 
have  positive  and  negative.  In  magnetism 
we  have  north  and  south.  In  atomic  phys- 
ics we  have  proton  and  electron,  or  matter 
and  antimatter.  Thus  the  world  as  we  dis- 
cover it.  is  truly  a  unity  of  opposites.  What- 
ever is.  If  you  think  about  it  enough,  is 
really  a  contradiction. 

Motion  proceeds  according  to  the  second 
principle  which  Is  the  negation  of  the  nega- 
tion. To  paraphrase  a  passage  from  the 
Bible:  If  a  grain  of  seed  falls  into  the  ground 
and  dies,  it  brings  forth  many  grains.  In 
other  words,  one  grain  drops  into  the  ground, 
dies;  that  is,  ceases  to  exist,  and  there  comes 
into  life  the  negation  of  that  one  grain — 
the  plant  with  Its  abundant  grains.  The 
new  plant  In  its  turn  must  die.  And  It  be- 
queaths the  world  many  grains.  Thus,  the 
many  grains  are  negations  of  plant,  or  nega- 
tions of  a  negation. 

Reality  makes  progress  by  this  process  of 
negation  of  negation.  This  is  Illustrated  in 
mathematics  by  the  old  dictiun  that  minus 
times  minus  Is  plus.  Two  negatives  nuike  a 
positive.  Perhaps  the  clearest  example  may 
be  brought  from  geology.  If  you  study  the 
crust  of  the  earth  as  you  find  It  today  and 
consider  the  effect  of  rainfall,  you  will  note 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  gradually 
being  worn  away,  washed  down  in  rivers  and 
deposited  as  fine  sand  or  mud  on  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  The  fine  sand  and  mud  is  a 
negation  of  the  dolomites,  red  and  green 
argillites,  or  white  quartzltes  that  once  con- 
stituted Impassible  mountain  barriers  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  However,  this  accu- 
mulated fine  sand  and  mud  creates  pressure 
of  its  own,  and  this  downward  thrust  at  sea 
level  forces  up  new  mountains,  so  that  we 
find  algae  colonies  and  other  evidences  of 


ocean  life  in  the  Bizeh  limestone  high  In 
the  Rockies.  The  new  crust  is  not  really  a 
negation  of  the  old — but  a  negation  of  the 
negation — a  negation  of  the  fine  sand  which 
was  a  negation  of  the  original  crust.  Thus 
minus  times  minus  gives  plus. 

Applied  to  history:  at  the  beginning  of 
time  common  ownership  of  land  prevailed 
but  yielded  to  the  march  of  private  owner- 
ship. Private  ownership  was  the  negation  of 
common  ownership.  The  new  order  will  de- 
mand a  common  ownership  of  land  in  a  class- 
less society.  Thus  will  be  accomplished  the 
negation,  the  extinction,  of  the  first  negation. 

Marx  (really,  Engels)  is  saying  that  the 
old  is  constantly  dsrlng  and  being  replaced  by 
the  new.  In  the  world  of  philosophy  the  old 
materialism  ran  up  against  Its  negation  in 
the  form  of  Idealism.  The  old  materialism 
could  not  cope  with  Idealist  philosophy  be- 
cause it  could  not  Incorporate  the  dynamism 
found  In  idealist  philosophy.  The  new  ma- 
terialism negates  Idealism.  It  Incorporates 
the  best  to  be  found  In  idealism  because  the 
new  materialism  Is  the  negation  of  a  nega- 
tion. 

The  final  metaphysical  law  Is  the  law  of 
transformation  of  quantity  into  quality. 
This  explains  why  the  new  Is  better.  The 
problem  confronting  Engels  Is  that  in  nature 
there  seems  tc  be  a  leak :  there  seems  to  be  a 
Jvunp  from  simple  negation  to  something 
new,  which  Is  a  negation  of  that  negation. 
Engels  believes  that  this  results  from  a  sim- 
ple process  whereby  continuous  quantitative 
change  produces  a  new  quality. 

Engels  proves  his  contention  by  example: 
If  you  take  water  and  heat  It,  the  change  is 
quantitative — ttiat  is  to  say,  the  Increase  In 
temperature  Is  measurable  in  degrees.  You 
are  adding  new  measurable  quantities  of 
heat  to  the  water.  However,  prolonging  this 
process  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  de- 
velops a  new  quality  in  the  water:  steam. 
Conversely,  if  water  is  cooled  the  gradual 
quantitative  diminution  results  in  a  quanti- 
tative change,  and  terminates  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  qualitatively  different  substance: 
Ice. 

The  same  may  be  Illustrated  from  the  field 
of  organic  chemistry.  If  you  commence  with 
an  elementary  hydrocarbon:  Methane  (OH.) 
and  make  quantitative  additions  such  as 
CH,  you  have  Kthane,  Propane,  Butane,  Peu- 
tane.  Octane,  etc.  Each  of  these  new  prod- 
ucts Is  entirely  new — something  never  seen 
before — something  never  ascertainable  from 
the  natiire  of  the  original  CH^.  Thus  con- 
tinuous quantitative  change  produces  new 
qualities. 

In  sxunmary:  matter  alone  exists;  matter 
Is  constantly  In  motion;  matter's  motion  is 
dialectical  in  pattern.  The  dialectlon  mo- 
tion develops  from  the  nature  of  the  dialec- 
tical Interaction  in  men  s  thoughts:  in  the 
dialectical  manner  of  operation  between  man 
and  nature;  finally,  from  the  dialectical  in- 
teraction within  natvire  itself.  This  latter 
interaction  in  nature  Is  eiq>llcable  through 
the  three  laws  of  the  dialectic:  Reality  is  a 
unity  of  opposites;  progress  Is  explicable  by 
a  process  of  the  negation  of  the  negation: 
continuous  quantitative  transformation 
results  in  the  production  of  new  qualities. 
This  constitutes  the  metaphysical  founda- 
tion of  dialectical  materialism. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  further  business  in  the  morning 
hour? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICKR.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ujoanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered.  Is  there  fur- 
ther business  in  the  morning  hour? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  ascertain  whether  there  is  further 
business  in  the  morning  hour,  because 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
the  unfinished  business,  I  desire  to  have 
a  live  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  ind\ilge  me  for  a  moment  while  I 
confer  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request  that 
the  order  for  the  quonun  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  not  in  excess  of  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  80  ordered. 


PUBLIC  DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE 
EXTENSION  ACT  OP  1990 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  earher 
during  the  morning  hour  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
BcifWETT]  undertook  to  criticize  at  some 
length  the  amendment  sponsored  by  me. 
and  which,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  if 
not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  the  Senate  wisely  adopted  yester- 
day afternoon  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
cise tax  bilL 

My  amendment  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem of  business  expense  deductions  for 
entertainment,  gifts,  and  dues  to  social 
and  athletic  clubs.  It  would,  I  believe, 
conservatively  yield  an  additional  $250 
million  of  badly  needed  revenue. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  made  a  series 
of  quite  extraordinary  statements.  I 
should  like  to  repeat  them  and  then 
rebut  them.  He  said,  first,  that  my 
amendment  permitted  unlimited  ex- 
penditures for  liquor  and  food.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  true. 

The  amendment  retains  the  present 
requiremwit  that  any  entertainment 
expenditure,  to  be  deductible  as  a  busi- 
ness expense,  must  be  a  necessary  and 
ordinary  expenditure  in  furtherance  of 
the  business.  The  amendment  does  not 
change  that  requirement  at  all.  The 
amendment  simply  prohibits  deductions 
for  entertainment  expwises  except  for 
food  and  beverages.  The  reason  for  the 
exception  is  that  as  a  matter  of  both 
draftsmanship  and  administration,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  draw  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  fair  and  just,  and 
yet  prohibit  deductions  for  necessary 
and  ordinary  business  expense  in  con- 
nection with  tnong  to  put  across  a 
business  deal  by  the  purchase  of  food 
and  beverages.  However,  there  is  a  clear 
limitation  in  present  law  on  the  amount 
which  can  be  deducted  for  such  exp>enses, 
and  that  limitation  will  continue. 

My  friend  said  that  although  I  talked 
a  great  deal  about  yachts,  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  that,  as  he  read  the 
amendment,  one  could  yacht  to  his 
heart's  content  and  could  charge  off  the 
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the  distinguished  Sen- 
froia  Utah  suggested  that  despite 
amendment,  an  individual  or  a  bus- 
maintain  and  operate  a  yacht 
purposes  and  could 
the  expense  for  it  as  business 
to  the  heart's  content  of  the 
the  yacht.    Of  course,  the  Sen- 
Utah  stated  that  his  belief  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  amend- 
is  no   prohibition   against 
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can  assure  the  Senator  from 
I  am  quite  certain  that  any 
lawyer  would  advise  him  that 
does  prohibit  business- 
deductions  based  on  the  use  of 
or  the  pleasure  or  entertain- 
business   customers,   not   for 
yt  course,  if  a  yacht  were  chart - 
take  a  group  to  some  sort  of 
conventitm  in  another  part  of 
that  travel  expense  would  be 
business  expense.    But  the 
entertainment    for    which    a 
utilized  would  not  be  a  deduct - 
expense  under  the  provi- 
my  amendment, 
my    friend    wished    to    know 
my  cunendment  would  exclude 
of  expenses  of  the  well-known 
picnic.   Of  course,  it  would  not, 
food  and  beverages  would  be 
on  the  same  basis  as  they 
If   a   comi}any  picnic  is 
the  revenue  agents  to  involve 
and  necessary  business  ex- 
the  meaning  of  section 
code — the  company  could  con- 
deduct  the  cost  of  such  picnics, 
he    amendment    the    company 
deduct  the  expenses  of  hiring 
to  perform  at  the  company 
But  if  the  company  wished  to 
>icnic  in  a  park,  I  assure  my 
nothing  in  the  amendment 
p^Tvent  deduction  for  the  food 
expenses  of  that  picnic. 
ny  friend  said  he  thought  de- 
}f  the  costs  of  sample  kits  and 
displays    would    be    forbidden 
amendment,  if  they  cost  more 
But,  of  course,  they  would 
those  are  not  gifts.    They 
expenses ;     and     my 
does  not  prohibit  in  any  way 
advertising. 
he  Senator  asked  what  would 
at  the  end  of  the  year  one  gave 
a  bonus  for  having  sold  an 
large  number  of  automo- 
lishwashers  or  whatever  might 
srticle  he  was  selling;  and  the 
said  that  bonus  would  be  a  gift. 
;ourse,  it  would  not  be  a  gift, 
payment  of  this  sort  is  treated 
for  services  performed, 
e  by  the  employer  and  taxable 
income  for  the  employee. 
Senator  said — and  he  almost 
he  said  it — that  the  result  of 
would  be  that  corpora- 
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tions  with  a  heart  or  with  a  soul  would 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  a  schol- 
arship to  some  worthy  cake  baker  who 
used  General  Mills  products,  as  he  said, 
or  to  some  worthy  youth  who,  by  means 
of  a  contest,  won  a  scholarship.  But,  of 
course,  my  amendment  would  not  pro- 
hibit that.  A  scholarship  is  a  charitable 
or  educational  contribution  and  if  it  is 
deductible  under  section  170  of  the  code 
which  covers  the  tax  treatment  of  such 
contributions,  it  would  continue  to  be  de- 
ductible if  and  when  my  amendment  be- 
comes law,  since  my  amendment  does 
not  change  section  170. 

Then  my  friend,  with  emotion  in  his 
words,  inquired  whether  a  faithful  em- 
ployee who  had  served  a  company  for 
50  years,  would  be  prohibited,  by  my 
amendment,  from  receiving  a  gold  watch 
when  he  retired  from  the  company.  The 
Senator  suggested  that  in  that  respect 
there  was  a  sad  contest  between  permit- 
ting someone  to  wine  and  dine  a  cus- 
tomer, but  forbidding  a  gray-haired,  50- 
year  employee  from  being  rewarded  by 
being  given  a  gold  watch. 

Mr.  President,  this  does  not  bother  me 
very  much.  Either  the  gold  watch  would 
be  treated  as  extra  compensatiMi  for 
services  rendered  which  would  be  fully 
deductible  under  existing  law,  or  if  it 
would  be  considered  to  be  a  genviine 
"gift,"  and  the  company  would  claim  a 
$10  deduction,  after  50  years  of  service  it 
would  not  seem  toe  harsh  to  make  the 
company  carry  the  balance  of  the  cost  of 
the  watch  without  help  from  Uncle  Sam. 
At  any  rate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
practice  of  rewarding  old  employees  will 
continue. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  conferees  will  stand  firm 
behind  this  wise  amendment,  which  will 
make  a  beginning  on  cutting  in  on  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  aspects  of  our 
free  enterprise  system — namely,  the 
swindle  sheet  racket — and,  in  addition,  I 
am  confident  that  the  amendment  will 
raise  an  additional  $250  million  of  reve- 
nue for  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  to  another  allied 
matter,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  on  this  matter  for 
not  in  excess  of  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Senate  yesterday  in  de- 
feating the  committee  amendments  to 
the  tax  extension  bill,  H.R.  12381,  and  in 
passing  tliree  loophole  closing  amend- 
ments, if  approved,  will  increase  reve- 
nues in  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  $1,165 
billion  dollars.  This  could  well  spell  the 
difference  between  a  $200  million  deficit 
and  a  $1  billion  surplus  in  fiscal  1961.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
which  I  have  had  prepai-ed  to  demon- 
strate these  facts  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  place  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Estimated  surplus  for  fiscal 
year  1961  (spending  $79  8 
billion;  revenue  $84  bll- 
Uoo) $4,200,000,000 
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Less     net     Increases     over 
budget  estimates  In  ap- 
propriation bills  passed 
to  date: 
Increases : 

Defense,  June  16 $1,179,997,000 

HEW,   June   17 465,566,950 

Interior,  May   13 7,337,300 

Subtotal 1.663.901,260 


Decreases: 

Commerce,  May  13 69.990,625 

Treasury-Post   Office ...  55,939,000 

Agriculture 141,165,590 

District  of  Columbia--  2,932,567 

Subtotal 270,027.782 

Net    Increase 1.382,873.468 

Surplus  balance 2,817,126,532 

Less  cost  of  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  bin 746,000,000 

Surplus  balance 2.071,126,532 

Less  postal  rate  Increase 
( budgeted  but  not  agreed 
to)     554,000,000 

Aviation  fuel  tax  and  mis- 
cellaneous taxes  (budget- 
ed but  not  agreed  to>-.-  148,000,000 


Subtotal  - 


700.000,00 

Surplus  balance 1,371,126,532 

Less  coat  of  certain  bills 
which  may  be  passed 
before  adjournment: 

Education  (S.  $900  mil- 
lion; H.R.  $325  mil- 
lion)    average 612,500.000 

Housing 100.800,000 

Medical     care     for     aged 

(McNamara) 132.000,000 

Foreign  tax  credit  (8.  $20 
million.  HR.  $45  mil- 
lion)    (average) 32,500,000 

H.R     10    (estimate   $150- 
$250  million)   (average)  -  200,000,000 

Subtotal 1,000,000.000 

Surplus  balance 371,126.632 

Leas  coat  of  B.R.  12381.  as 
reported  by  Finance  Com- 
mittee   565.000,000 

DeAclt -193,873,468 

Plus  restoration  of  ccxn- 
munlcatlons  and  passen- 
ger excise  taxes 665,000,000 

Plus  new  revenue  raised  by 
loophole  closing  amend- 
menU  to  HJl.  12381.  as 
passed  by  Senate : 
McCarthy  amendment  re- 
pealing 4  percent  divi- 
dend   credit 175,000,000 

Oore  amendment  pre- 
venting depletion  al- 
lowance    on     ftnlshing 

processes 300.000,000 

Clark  amendment  nar- 
rowing expense  account 
deductions 125,000,000 

Subtotal -^600,000,000 

Total  revenue  added  by 
H.R.  12381  as  passed  by 
Senate 1,165,000,000 

Surplus  balance +971,  126,  532 

Mr.  CLARK.  Since  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences in  B.R.  12381.  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  In  regard  to  the 
extension  of  all  existing  taxes,  this  mat- 
ter will  not  be  at  issue  in  the  conference 
committee.    The  three  loophole  closing 


amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
however,  do  represent  points  of  disagree- 
ment which  will  have  to  be  ironed  out  by 
the  conferees. 

Before  the  Senate  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed last  night,  I  reminded  the  Senate 
of  the  principle  stated  in  Cleaves*  man- 
ual that  "the  majority  party  and  the 
prevailing  opinion  shall  have  the  major- 
ity of  the  managers"  in  the  conference 
committee.  That  principle  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  the  appointments  made  last,  be- 
cause a  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
voted  against  the  McCarthy  amendment 
to  repeal  the  dividend  credit  provision  of 
the  code,  and  against  my  amendment  to 
tighten  the  rules  regarding  the  deduc- 
tion of  business  expenses.  As  I  indi- 
cated last  night,  however,  I  did  not  object 
to  the  appointment  of  conferees  in  viola- 
tion of  the  precedent  I  have  just  cited, 
because  I  have  confidence  that  they  will 
truly  and  ably  represent  the  views  of 
the  Senate  majority  in  conference,  re- 
gardless of  their  own  individual  opinions 
of  the  actions  taken  yesterday. 

The  importance  of  retaining  the  loop- 
hole-closing amendments  in  the  bill  on 
the  revenue  position  of  the  Treasury  can- 
not be  overemphasized.  The  best  esti- 
mates we  have  show  that  the  three 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Senate  will 
add  $1.2  billion  to  Government  receipts 
in  the  first  full  year  of  their  operation, 
or  $600  million  in  fiscal  1961 — since  they 
all  become  operable  under  their  terms  on 
December  31,  1960. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  an  editorial 
in  this  morning's  edition,  complimented 
the  Senate  on  the  soundness  of  its  ac- 
tions on  the  tax  bill  yesterday,  and  I  ask 
that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  place  In  my  remarks. 
Even  the  Wall  Street  Journal  gave  grudg- 
ing acknowledgment  that  the  Senate  had 
acted  in  the  interests  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility on  the  tax  extension  bill,  al- 
though, of  course,  it  added  the  usual 
pleas  to  stop  all  further  spending.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
also  be  included  in  my  remarks  at  this 
place  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet  June  31,  1960] 
Taxes  in  the  Senate 

The  Senate  lias  acted  responsibly  In  over- 
riding Its  Finance  Committee  to  continue, 
for  another  year,  the  communications  and 
transportation  taxes.  While  It  Is  quite  true 
that  the  original  ptuTXJse  of  the  transporta- 
tion levy — to  dlBCOurage  travel  In  wartime — 
is  no  longer  relevant,  the  need  for  Federal 
revenues  Is  p>resslng.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  many  States  need  an  expanded  tax  base 
and  would  have  welcomed  the  opportunity 
to  take  over  the  excise  on  telephone  and 
telegraph  bills,  the  Federal  Treasury  Is  this 
year  In  no  position  to  be  generous.  For  Con- 
gress to  have  voted  several  necessary  In- 
creases In  the  budget  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  have  allowed  theee  taxes  to  lapse  would 
have  made  a  poor  record  for  any  Democratic 
candidate  to  run  on. 

The  budget  surplus  foreseen  for  fiscal  1961 
now  seems  bound  to  be  much  smaller  than 
had  been  hoped  for  6  months  ago.  Congress' 
refusal  to  raise  postal  rates  and  its  insist- 
ence upon  pay  increases  at  a  time  of  relative 
price  stability  threaten,  along  with  justified 
increases  for  defense  and  other  Items,  to 
eliminate  much  diance  of  debt  retirement 


or  advantageous  refinancing.  Against  this 
backdrop,  tax  cuts  of  any  kind  would  look — 
and  would  be — quite  Irresponsible. 

Several  of  the  moves  in  the  Senate  to  close 
certain  tax  loopholes  have  much  merit,  but 
without  early  and  concerted  action  In  the 
House,  where  revenue  measures  must  origi- 
nate, it  Is  nearly  Impossible  to  accomplish 
such  reforms.  We  hope  the  extended  study 
of  the  tax  structure  which  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been  conducting 
will  lead  to  enactment  of  some  of  these  and 
other  corrective  amendments  to  the  Internal 
revenue  laws  in  the  next  Congress,  if,  as 
seems  likely,  complete  action  is  Impossible 
now.  The  Senate  action  and  debate  have  at 
least  pointed  to  some  of  the  more  obvious 
flaws,  such  as  the  unduly  broad  minerals  de- 
pletion allowances  (which  It  voted  unani- 
mously to  curtail),  the  abuse  of  entertain- 
ment expense  accounts,  the  poorly  justified 
tax  credit  on  dividend  Income  and  the  seem- 
ingly widespread  evasion  of  dividend  and 
interest  taxes  altogether,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  excessive  oil  and  gas  depletion  allowance 
rates. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  opportu- 
nities that  exist  to  broaden  the  income  tax 
base,  which  must  be  done  before  nuisance 
taxes  like  the  transportation  levy  and  other 
similar  Inequities  can  be  eliminated.  It  is 
a  pity  that  this  Congress  could  not  have 
addressed  Itself  broadly  and  early  to  revenue 
problems,  but  the  Senate,  at  least,  has  done 
about  the  best  that  It  could  under  the  gun 
of  a  July  3  adjournment. 


[Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    June    21, 
1960] 

Pinning  the  Label 

The  Senate,  this  newspaper  reports,  will 
face  a  lot  of  opposition  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  approval  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
10  percent  Federal  levy  on  local  telephone 
calls,  telegrams,  and  passenger  travel. 

The  taxes  are  unduly  burdensome,  but 
some  of  the  Democrats  fear  somebody  might 
pin  a  label  of  "fiscal  Irresponsibility"  on 
the  Congress  they  control  if  those  taxes — 
laughingly  labeled  "temporary"  when  en- 
acted— are  killed.  The  reason  for  the  fear 
is  that  repeal  would  cost  the  Government 
around  $752  million  annually,  and  some 
Democrats  want  to  spend  much  more  money 
than  even  the  administration  thinks  proper 
on  a  great  many  things  such  as  l'>ederal 
school  construction  aid,  Federal  medical  aid 
to  the  aged  and  Federal  hoioslng  aid,  to  cite 
a  few. 

Well,  in  an  electlm  year  it's  probably 
a  futile  exercise  to  suggest  that  Congress 
ought  to  do  the  sensible  thing  and  not  In- 
crease spending  Just  to  lure  unwary  voters. 
And  in  any  other  year,  either,  it's  probably 
equally  futile  to  hope  that  Congress  will  cut 
special  taxes  that  provide  money  to  spend. 
Once  a  tax  is  on  and  the  initial  taxpayer 
grumbUng  has  ceased,  it's  about  as  hard  to 
get  elected  officials  to  reduce  taxes  as  It 
would  be  to  get  them  to  cut  their  own  pay. 

Still,  there's  a  gleam  of  hope  in  all  this. 
For  here  is  a  clear  case  of  letting  the  public 
know  outright  that  anything  it  gets  from 
Washington  the  public  itself  must  pay  for. 
We  dont  know  how  many  people  use  tele- 
grams or  travel  around,  but  there  are  a 
mighty  lot  of  them  who  have  telephones  and 
if  the  Senate  does  refuse  a  tax  reduction 
theyll  know  their  bills  are  10  percent  higher 
than  they  might  be  because  of  greater 
spending  by  Congress. 

In  a  way,  we  suppose  the  taxpayer  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  the  Senators  who  say  they 
want  to  keep  the  taxes  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  balanced  budget  the  administration  is 
hoping  for.  That's  a  lot  better  than  going 
deeper  into  debt,  which  truly  would  be 
fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the  worst  sort,  con- 
sidering that  some  of  the  programs  Congress 
seeks  aren't  necessary. 
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But  since  tlie  Democratic  majority  seems 
worried  about  labels,  we'd  like  to  remind 
them  that  there  are  degrees  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. And  spending  just  about 
every  cent  they  can  get  their  hands  on — 
with  the  country  deep  in  debt  and  the  pub- 
lic deep  in  taxes — can  hardly  be  called  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  strong  hop>e  that  the 
Senate  conferees  will  stand  firm  behind 
the  amendments  passed  by  the  Senate 
yesterday.  I  point  out  again  to  my  col- 
leagues in  this  body  who  may  perhaps 
read  the  REcoao  tomorrow  that  we  are 
about  to  go  into  a  {political  campaign  in 
which  our  party  is  going  to  be  accused 
of  thriftless  spending  and  of  lack  of  fis- 
cal responsibility.  This  charge  may  be 
made  to  stick,  Mr.  President,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  this  Congress,  controlled 
by  the  Democrats,  has  taken  the  $4.2 
billion  surplus  set  forth  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  has  substituted  there- 
for a  deficit  of  $200  miUlon. 

I  hope  this  will  not  come  to  pass.  The 
best  way  to  handle  the  situation,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  party  policy 
and  the  national  interest,  is  to  see  to  it 
that  we  provide  enough  additional  reve- 
nues before  we  adjourn  this  year  to  as- 
sure a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1961. 

That,  in  my  judgment,  can  be  done 
only  if  the  loophole-closing  amendments 
are  retained  in  the  bill  we  passed  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  President,  I  shudder  to  think  of 
both  the  political  implications  and  the 
effect  on  our  national  economy  if  we 
leave  Washington  having  been  only  too 
willing  to  appropriate  for  the  public  in- 
terest, but  entirely  unwilling  to  provide 
the  revenues  to  give  us  a  balanced  budget 
and  an  opportunity  to  make  a  payment 
on  the  national  debt. 

I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  conferees 
will  stand  firm.  I  would  hesitate  a  long 
time  before  approving  a  conference 
agreement  which  left  my  party  again 
subject  to  the  charge  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  BYRD  OP 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  there  is  no  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  express  my  high  admiration  for 
the  distinguished  and  very  able  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
who  Is  presently  presiding  over  the  Sen- 
ate, and  my  pleasure  over  the  fact  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
in  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  knowledge  I 
have  acquired  since  I  first  became  a  Sen- 
ator in  January  1959,  I  have  learned  to 
regard  the  present  Presiding  Officer,  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
RoBEatT  Byrd,  as  one  of  the  most  devoted, 
dedicated,  and  industrious  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

During  his  2  years  in  the  Senate— it 
will  be  2  years  at  the  end  of  the  present 
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other  side  of  the  aisle  I  ob- 
distinguished  junior  Senator 
[Mr.  Scott],  who  is 
nteresting  letter  writer, 
recently  in  a  newspaper  a  most 
informative    letter    which    the    distin- 
junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
written.     In  addition  to  his 
of  notable  service  in   the 
Representatives,  the  Senator 
the  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
onal  Committee.    He  has  a  dis- 
place in  his  party. 
be  that  in  addition  to  the  in- 
letter  which  the  distinguished 
from    Pennsylvania     recently 
might  choose  to  w^rite  an  in- 
letter     to     Vice     President 
NixoN,   advising  him  of  what 
accomplishing  during  these  night 
under  the  leadership  of  the  ma- 
the  senior  Senator  from 
It.  Johnson].    He  may  choose 
that.     I  would  not  choose  to 
.  President,  because  I  realize 
President  has  important  work 
to  accomplish  throughout 
I  only  make  the  sugges- 
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SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  will  my 

Ohio  yield? 

YOUNG  of  C»iio.    I  shall  yield  in 

I  promised  I  would  yield  to 

distinguished  junior  Senator   from 

[Mr.     Proxmire],     and     of 

shall  also  yield  to  the  Senator 

Pennsylvania. 


distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
to  whom  I  shall  yield  shortly. 
Member  of  the  Senate  at  the 
I  became  a  Member.    It  has 
high  honor  of  some  of  us  fresh- 
so-called,  to  be  asked  to 
(tver  the  Senate  of  the  United 
I  am  not  boasting  about  the 
spent  presiding,  because  it 


Sen  ators, 


is  insignificant  contrasted  with  the 
service  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  present  Presid- 
ing Officer  of  the  Senate.  However,  it 
is  a  fact,  and  the  Record  shows,  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pre- 
sided a  total  of  approximately  44  hours 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  chooses 
to  write  another  of  those  informative 
letters,  he  might  advise  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  that  he  him- 
self has  presided  over  this  body  for  a 
total  of  2  hours  during  the  same  period 
the  present  Presiding  Officer  has  pre- 
sided a  total  of  104  hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  mean  to  re- 
fer to  political  matters.  I  meant  only 
to  advert  to  the  service  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. I  wished  to  express  my  high 
admiration  to  the  Senator,  to  attest  my 
deference  and  devotion  to  the  great 
work  he  is  doing  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  The  great  amount  of 
time  which  our  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  has  spent  presiding  over  the 
Senate  has  made  it  necessary.  I  know, 
for  him  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  in  or- 
der to  keep  pace  with  the  staggering 
workload  of  a  Senator's  office. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  has  earned  the  admiration  of 
all  of  us  for  his  notable  efforts  in  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate  for  a  total  of  104 
hours  during  the  present  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  commending  the 
present  occupant  of  the  Chair,  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd].  I  was  impressed,  when  I  was 
presiding  over  the  Senate  a  week  or  two 
ago.  by  the  figures  as  to  the  Senators 
who  had  presided,  and  for  how  long. 
I  was  particularly  amazed  by  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  present  Presiding 
Officer  has  actually  presided  over  the 
Senate  for  more  time  than  all  of  the 
Republicans  combined,  including  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  constitutional  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate.  It  has  been  a 
neck-and-neck  race  between  our  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer  and  the  entire  Re- 
publican Party,  but  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  been  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job. 

I  have  presided  for  some  time  myself, 
particularly  last  year  and  the  year  be- 
fore, and  I  know  it  is  a  chore.  It  is  a 
tedious  chore.  There  are  few  things 
which  are  more  tedious  than  having  to 
sit  in  the  Presiding  Officer's  chair  and 
listen  to  speech  after  speech  after 
speech.  It  is  necessary  that  some  Sena- 
tor do  it.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  conduct  himself  with  dig- 
nity and  propriety.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  Presiding  Officer  have  control  over 
the  parhamentary  situation. 

I  point  out  that  the  present  Presiding 
QflBcer  is  not  a  Senator  who  does  nothing. 
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He  is  a  very  busy  Senator.  I  know  few 
Senators  who  are  as  busy.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Senator  does  graduate 
work.  He  is  a  very  hard-working  com- 
mittee member.  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve  on  a  committee  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  He  is  very  con- 
cerned about  proposed  legislation,  and 
particularly  concerned  about  legislation 
affecting  his  State.  He  has  some  very 
deep,  profound,  and  well-articulated 
convictions  about  international  affairs. 
He  has  given  some  of  the  finest  speeches 
given  by  any  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  deserves  great  approval  for  the 
fine  record  he  has  compiled. 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  In  commend- 
ing the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  service.  The  fact  that  he,  all  by 
himself,  has  served  In  this  difficult  but 
important,  tedious  but  important,  job 
more  time  than  all  the  Republican  Sen- 
ators combined,  Including  the  man  who 
has  the  constitutional  responsibility  for 
doing  It,  Is  a  particularly  Impressive 
feat 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
much  gratified  that  the  dlstingiiished 
junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has  paid  this 
tribute  to  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  BykdI.  whom  we  all  admire  and 
whose  willingness  through  long  and 
tedious  hours  to  occupy  the  chair  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Senate  Is  appreciated 
by  all  of  us,  many  of  whom  regard  It  as 
a  chore  to  be  avoided.  Many  of  us  of- 
ten. I  fear,  escape  from  the  Chamber  at 
times  when  we  feel  we  are  about  to  be 
asked  to  preside.  Many  of  us  would  pre- 
fer not  to  make  this  particular  sacri- 
fice, but  the  generous  and  kindly  char- 
acter of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
Is  such  he  does  relieve  all  of  us  many 
times  from  this  obligation.  Therefore.  I 
wish  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
Senator  not  only  In  this  capacity  but  also 
because  he  does  work  hard  and  because 
he  Is  a  man  whom  we  like  and  whom  we 
admire. 

Since  I  seem  to  have  been  caught  In  a 
slight  downdraf  t  by  virtue  of  some  of  the 
remarks  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  which 
refer  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  I  write 
a  letter.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  such  a  letter,  of  course,  would 
not  be  addressed  to  him,  because  he  has 
been  present  much  more  than  22  per- 
cent of  the  time.  He  i»  a  very  faithful 
Senator.  He  responds  to  his  duty  as  a 
representative  of  his  State  In  this  body. 
He  has  voted  on  most  of  the  bills.  He  Is 
well  known  In  his  reaction  to  the  press 
and  to  various  groups  of  p>eople  as  "Mr. 
Blunt"  himself.  He  speaks  his  mind, 
and  we  respect  him  for  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  that  kind  remark. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  should  be  noted  first 
of  all  that  there  are  some  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  still  be- 
lieve In  the  ancient  concept  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  as  an  office  somewhat  seden- 
tary In  nature,  with  the  Vice  President 
thought  to  be  no  more  than  a  figurehead, 
to  be  no  more  than  a  man  who  presides 


over  all  manner  of  subjects,  no  matter 
what  the  state  of  the  world  or  the  state 
of  the  Union  may  be. 

So  this  was  the  old  conc^t  of  the 
Vice  Presidency,  and  under  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  members  of  the  party  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  rather  grue- 
some privilege  of  Innocuous  desuetude 
was  enjoyed  by  nimieroiis  occupants  of 
the  Vice  Presidential  chair.  Most  re- 
garded the  office  as  one  which  one  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  described  as  the  most 
useless  office  ever  invented  by  the  mind 
of  man  for  the  discomfort  of  a  human 
being. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
concept  of  the  Vice  Presidency  has 
changed  during  the  occupancy  of  that 
chair  by  Vice  President  Nixon.  He  has 
not  regarded  It  as  a  sedentary  post  for 
the  purpose  of  presiding  and  avoiding 
other  responsibilities. 

First,  it  ought  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  seldom  failed  to  be  present 
every  time  there  has  been  a  t'e  vote  to 
be  broken  and  that  the  Vice  President 
has  courEigeously  cast  his  votes.  He  was 
present  even  during  the  long  hours  of 
the  civil  rights  filibuster,  when  there 
were  certain  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle,  as  we  all  know,  who 
showed  a  marked  disinclination  to  oc- 
cupy the  chair  in  the  event  of  a  close 
vote  Involving  the  touchy  issue  of  civil 
rights. 

It  ought  also  to  be  noted  that  the  Vice 
President  has  been  present  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  when  other 
candidates  for  the  Presidential  office 
have  distinguished  this  Chamber  by  thetr 
absence. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  conclude 
this  part  of  what  I  have  to  say.  One  is 
not,  of  course,  too  critical  of  those  who 
campaign  for  the  Presidency,  because 
it  is  a  post  which  requires  a  frequent  re- 
turn to  the  people.  But  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, generally  iH>eaklng.  has  observed 
the  necessity  to  be  present,  even  though 
his  duties  here  are  occasional  at  best, 
and  his  principal  duty  Is  to  break  a  tie 
in  the  event  of  such  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  observed  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  office  to  a  far  better  de- 
gree than  have  others  who  are  cwnpet- 
ing  for  the  Presidency.  By  that  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  Include  the  ma- 
jority leader  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas), 
who  has  been  faithful  In  the  Senate  day 
and  night,  and  whose  leadership  Is  of  the 
sort  which  has  commanded  the  respect 
of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  Senator  frwn  Ohio  has  mentioned 
the  fact  that  I  myself  have  presided  only 
2  hours  during  my  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Senate.  I  shall  be  glad  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator  is 
mistaken,  llie  Junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  stated  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania presided  sipproxlmately  2  hours 
during  the  present  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  During  the  present  ses- 
sion. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  been  re- 
ferring only  to  Vice  President  Nixon, 
who  presided  only  24  hours  during  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  take  no  offense.  I 
should  be  glad  to  continue  and  supple- 
ment my  statement  by  advising  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  that  during  my  16  years 
In  the  House  I  doubt  very  much  If  I  pre- 
sided any  more  than  2  hours  during  the 
entire  16  years,  because  I  come  from  a 
State  neighboring  to  his,  with  11  million 
people.  Those  11  million  people  make 
many  donands  upon  my  time.  I  am  a 
member  of  four  committees  and  several 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  appreciates  the  truth  of 
that  statement,  because  he  comes  from 
a  State  that  has  a  population  of  9  mil- 
lion. The  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio 
during  the  present  session  of  the  Senate 
has  presided  only  44  hours. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  all  the  more  grate- 
ful to  Smators  who  are  willing  to  permit 
the  use  of  their  sitting  endurance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  say  only 
that  it  Is  not  my  particular  forte. 

n  n'est  pas  mon  metier,  as  the  Senator 
will  understand — It  Is  not  my  hobby — 
to  spend  time  In  presiding.  I  am  glad 
that  other  Senators  do  so. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  OtAo.  I  merely 
commented  on  that.  I  Intended  to  com- 
pliment the  Junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania upon  his  forte  as  a  very 
Informative  letter  writer,  who  receives 
widespread  publicity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  appreciates  that. 

I  wish  to  make  some  reference  to  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  said.  I  am  aware  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  interest 
in  a  recent  letter  of  mine.  I  have  found 
more  Int^est  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  than  I  have  on  this  side  and,  I  may 
add.  with  fully  as  much  approval.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  make  further  com- 
ment on  the  letter.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  additional  notice  brought  to  it. 

But  at  this  point  I  wish  to  make  a 
comment  on  what  my  friend  the  Senator 
f rom  Wisoonsin  [Mr.  Proxiciri]  has  said, 
because  I  am  afraid  that  his  statement 
as  it  now  appears  in  the  Record  may 
mislead  the  general  public.  He  remarked 
that  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
had  spent  more  time  in  the  chair  than 
all  the  Republican  Senators  combined. 

During  the  20  years  since  I  first  came 
to  Washington,  throughout  my  study  of 
political  science  and  In  all  the  period 
preceding  that  time,  under  the  two- 
party  system,  a  certain  custom  has  ex- 
isted and  been  observed.  The  custom  is 
that  the  Vice  President — constitutionally 
the  President  of  the  Senate — presides 
frequently  at  the  opening  of  the  Senate 
and  for  the  occasion  of  breaking  a  tie 
vote.  But  when  the  Vice  President  gives 
up  the  chair  to  attend  to  other  duties, 
the  right  to  fill  the  chair  Is  assiimed  by 
the  majority  party.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  distinguished  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  this  body,  who  Is  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI  ,  a  Democrat, 
various  officials  of  the  Senate  select 
members  of   the   Democratic  Party   to 
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preside  over  the  Senate.  Therefore,  be- 
cause this  custom  is  and  almost  always 
has  been  followed,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  have  people  believe 
that  the  reason  why  one  or  more  Demo- 
crats have  occupied  the  chair  more  often 
that  Republicans  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
is  an  office  pertaining  to  the  majority 
party. 

There  are  twice  as  many  members  of 
the  majority  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  unusual  that  there 
should  be  more  Democrats  sitting  in  the 
Presiding  Officer's  chair  than  Republi- 
cans. Visitors  to  the  galleries,  I  am 
sure,  if  they  arrive  early,  will  ordinarily 
see  the  Vice  President  in  the  chair. 
They  may  see  one  or  two  Senators  of  the 
party  of  the  Vice  President  presiding 
briefly.  Then  when  the  Senate  reaches 
legislative  issues,  the  President  pro 
tempore,  through  agents  of  the  Senate, 
designates  a  Democrat,  who  is  normally 
succeeded  by  Democrats  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  session. 

Finally.  I  tliink  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  present 
Vice  President  has  given  a  new  concept 
to  the  office.  Rather  than  do  nothing 
save  preside  nominally  in  the  Senate, 
this  Vice  President  has  presided  over  a 
very  considerable  percentage  of  the 
meetings  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  He 
has  presided  many  times  over  the  very 
important  meetings  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council.  He  has,  moreover,  been 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Government  Contracts.  He  has 
served  ex  officio,  by  designation,  on 
many  other  agencies  or  missions.  He 
has  been  the  busiest  Vice  President  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  the  best  trained  Vice  President  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
most  experienced.  I  am  sure  neither  he 
nor  his  party  would  trade  that  record 
for  the  privilege  of  presiding  endlessly 
over  a  distingiiished  body  where,  as  one 
visitor  has  observed,  the  procedure  goes 
something  like  this:  One  Member  gets 
up  and  says  nothing.  Nobody  pays  any 
attention.  Then  everybody  gets  up  and 
disagrees. 

I  hope  that  is  not  a  fair  judgment  of 
our  body.  However,  certainly  in  this  dis- 
tinguished body,  which  has  been  face- 
tioxisly  referred  to  as  a  cave  of  the  winds, 
there  are  other  duties  than  merely  pre- 
siding all  day  and  all  night  and  listening 
to  other  distinguished  Senators  express 
their  views  on  everything  from  men  to 
manhole  covers.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
reply  explicitly  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  in  his  disagreement  with 
me,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  served 
in  the  Senate  from  the  end  of  1957  until 
now.  and  in  that  time  I  have  observed 
that,  because  of  generosity  and  consider- 
ation and  a  recognition  of  the  tediiun  of 
presiding  over  the  Senate,  the  Republi- 
cans, at  least  in  1958,  were  very  generous 
in  sharing  the  burden  of  presiding  over 
the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  striking  and  impressive 
that   the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
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[Mr.  BYfctDl  has  such  a  deep  conception 
of  his  d  rty  that  he  has  actually  served 
more  tizie  in  the  chair,  as  I  have  said, 
than  th<  Vice  President  and  all  the  Re- 
publicar  Senators  combined. 

What  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania says  is  correct;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  majority  party  to  preside.  But 
there  is  a  matter  of  consideration  and 
exchang ;  of  burdens  in  the  Senate,  which 
is  one  o '  its  finest  characteristics.  The 
fact  that  some  Senators  in  both  parties 
are  williig  to  take  this  burden  over  is  to 
their  great  credit.  The  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
willing  1 0  assiune  this  burden  more  than 
all  the  Republicans  combined  Is  to  his 
great  en  dit. 

Mr.  S  X)TT.  I  agree  that  we  are  all 
indebte<  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia fo  •  his  thoughtfulness  in  relieving 
the  rest  of  us  of  that  bxirden  for  a  con- 
siderabl;  period  of  time. 

Mr.  "XOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
may  I  iiterrupt  briefly? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Y  DUNG  of  Ohio.  I  intend  to  yield 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  any  further  remarks  he  wishes  to 
make.  As  a  student  of  history,  I  know 
somethi  ag  about  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  Constitution,  as  the  Sena- 
tor froii  Wisconsin  will  agree,  specifi- 
cally in  poses  two  duties  upon  the  Vice 
President.  One  is  to  serve  as  Presiding 
Officer  over  the  sessions  of  the  Senate. 
The  second  is  to  cast  his  vote  to  break 
tie  votei  in  the  Senate.  It  is  not  the  duty 
of  mem  >ers  of  the  majority  party  to  pre- 
side. The  Constitution  specifically 
makes  i  t  the  duty  of  the  Vice  President 
of  the  I]  nited  States. 

Wher  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvanis  speaks  about  the  ancient  con- 
cept of  he  Vice  Presidency  and  the  new 
concept  of  the  Vice  Presidency,  there  is 
no  basis  for  such  assertion.  The  precise 
duties  (if  the  Vice  Presidency  are  set 
forth  in  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  answer  the  statement 
of  the  jv  nior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  I  ai  a  certain  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  W  sconsin  will  agree  with  me.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
of  Pebn  lary  8  of  this  year,  at  page  4660, 
to  be  ejact — if  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Pennsyl  irania  cares  to  look  it  up — Vice 
Presidei  it  Nkon  has  not  voted  following 
nine  tie  votes,  as  of  February  3.  It  may 
be  that  tie  intended  to  vote  in  the  nega- 
tive on  ill  of  these  occasions.  However, 
that  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe.  He 
did  not  break  even  one  of  these  nine  tie 
votes. 

I  do  recall  distinctly  that  not  many 
weeks  a  jo  the  Vice  President,  when  one 
of  his  di  ities  to  which  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  has  ad- 
verted t  x)k  him  elsewhere,  spoke  in  Chi- 
cago. At  that  time,  according  to  news- 
paper reports,  he  stated  publicly  that 
he  favcred  Federal  aid  to  education. 
Howeve:  ■.  when  the  chips  were  down,  and 
when  th  e  amendment  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor fron  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  pro- 
viding far  that  very  thing,  came  up  for 
vote,  a  lie  vote  resulted,  as  I  recall,  of 
42  to  42,    On  that  day  the  Vice  President 


was  here  and  he  cast  a  negative  vote, 
contrary  to  his  stated  beliefs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  should  like  to 
complete  my  remarks.  I  hope  to  make 
them  very  brief.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate.  I  realize  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  business  to  transact,  and 
perhaps  we  should  not  spend  too  much 
time  on  this  subject.  I  did  wish  to  an- 
swer the  issues  the  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  developed. 

He  said  that  Vice  President  Nixon  has 
developed  a  new  concept  of  the  Vice 
Presidency,  not  the  sedentary  occupation 
of  merely  sitting  endlessly  in  the  chair 
in  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
the  fact  that  the  immediately  preceding 
Vice  President  was  Alben  Barkley.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  Americans  in  both  parties 
recognize  the  fact  that  Alben  Barkley 
was  an  exceedingly  active  and  responsi- 
ble and  effective  Vice  President.  He  was 
not  content  simply  to  sit  still  and  let 
time  go  by.  He  was  a  man  who  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  Nation,  not  only 
as  a  Senator,  but  also  as  Vice  President. 
He  was  extremely  active. 

I  wish  also  to  say  to  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  that  the  burden 
of  his  remarks  and  the  burden  of  the 
letter  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
discussed,  was  a  discussion  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ktn- 
NEDYl.  I  think  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  had  a  superb  record 
in  the  Congress,  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  that  most  ob- 
jective persons  who  evaluate  his  record 
will  agree. 

Of  course,  he  has  not  been  present  a 
great  deal  this  year.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  be  an  active  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  He  knows 
that  his  only  chance  is  to  go  out  and 
win  in  the  primaries. 

I  recall  that  back  in  1952  Senator 
Robert  Taft,  who  had  a  much  heavier 
obligation  considering  his  position  at  that 
time  for  being  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, was  out  in  Wisconsin  campaigning 
in  our  primary,  day  after  day,  every  day 
for  weeks  during  the  1952  presidential 
primary  in  Wisconsin.  No  one  criticized 
Senator  Taft  for  that,  and  nobody 
should  have  done  so.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  few  greater  responsibilities 
than  serving  in  Che  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  one  of  them  is  run- 
ning for  the  Presidency  as  a  major  can- 
didate of  one  of  our  two  great  political 
parties. 

When  Jack  Kennedy  goes  around  the 
country  and  makes  his  important 
speeches,  and  when  he  appeals  to  the 
Nation,  as  he  has  done  repeatedly 
throughout  the  country,  in  State  after 
State,  he  is  performing  a  great  service 
to  the  coimtry.  Both  Winston  Churchill 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  have  said  that  the 
most  important  function  of  public  serv- 
ice in  a  democracy  is  in  the  campaign, 
because  that  is  where  the  democratic — 
and  I  spell  that  with  a  small  "d"— 
consensus  is  arrived  at.    Here  is  where 
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the  vital  discussion,  deliberation,  and 
decision  of  democracy  takes  place. 
Jack  Kinncdy  deserves  credit  for  the 
wonderful  campaign  he  has  conducted. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  day  after  day  and  vote  on  the 
measures  the  Senate  is  considering.  The 
fact  is.  however,  that,  except  for  this 
campaign  year.  Senator  Kennxdy  has 
had  an  excellent  record  of  attendance. 
as  well  as  a  brilliant  record  of  perform- 
ance. However,  in  every  year  the  Vice 
President  has  spent  very  little  time  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate,  performing  the 
duty  which  he  is  required  to  perform 
under  the  Constitution.  And  frankly 
imder  all  the  clrciunstances  I  cannot 
blame  him  much  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  i^ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  Senator  had 
charge  of  marshaling  through  the  com- 
mittee and  handling  tm  the  floor  the  re- 
peal of  the  disclaimer  affidavit? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy)  did, 
and  he  did  his  usual  very  high  quality 
job,  and  he  did  it  only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Which  Senator  is  in 
charge  of  marshaling  in  the  committee 
and  bringing  to  the  floor  the  infinitely 
complicated  minimum  wage  bill? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Not  only  is  that 
bill  infinitely  complicated;  it  is  a  con- 
troversial bill  mined  with  boobytrape. 
It  Is  dynamite  and  has  to  be  handled 
with  maturity  and  skill.  The  Senator 
from  Massawihusetts  has  done  a  master- 
ful job  with  this  measure,  in  spite  of  his 
other  responsibilities  as  a  candidate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  realize  that  on  practically 
every  yea-and-nay  vote  the  Senate  has 
taken  this  session,  the  position  of  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  announced? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  aware  of  that ; 
and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  he  has  been 
paired.  But  in  all  cases,  as  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  hats  said,  the  jKisition 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts hM  been  made  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  CLARK  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
here  and  has  voted  substantially  more 
frequently  than  a  good  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, even  in  this  session? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  over  the  years.  He  has 
compiled  a  flne  conscientious  attendance 
record. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  srleld? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  duties  of  the  THce  President.  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  fact  that  about  all  that 
appears  on  that  point  is  to  be  found  in 
this  paragraph : 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall 
have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

As  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
pointed  out 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  may  say  that 
I  promised  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LokgI  that  I  would  yield 
to  him.  He  must  leave  the  floor  shortly. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  try  to  be  brief. 
What  I  shall  say  is  in  line  with  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
made  the  statement  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  been  here  every  time  there  has 
been  a  tie  vote.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
said  the  Vice  President  did  not  vote  on 
certain  tie  votes.  That  is  because,  as 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said,  if  the 
Vice  President  is  not  in  favor  of  a  meas- 
ure, and  his  vote  would  be  negative, 
there  is  no  need  to  cast  It.  Therefore, 
the  Vice  President  abstains  from  voting. 
The  Vice  President  breaks  a  tie,  but 
only  by  voting  in  the  affirmative.  If  the 
vote  is  a  tie.  the  particular  measm^  fails 
to  carry.  The  Senator  frwn  Ohio  men- 
tioned that  fact  on  various  occasions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  matter  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
His  views  are  of  record.  His  votes  are  of 
record. 

I  did  not  rise  for  that  purpose.  I  rose 
because  some  sort  of  effort,  apparently, 
is  underway  to  make  it  appear  that  when 
the  Vice  President  is  not  presiding  over 
the  Senate,  he  is  not  working  as  Vice 
President.  I  say  to  Senators  who  evi- 
dently have  that  thought  In  mind  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  away  with  It. 
The  general  public  knows  that  the  Vice 
President  is  working.  They  know  that 
he  was  in  Russia  and  stood  up  to  Khru- 
shchev. They  know  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  made  other  visits  to  chiefs  of 
state  and  to  peoples.  They  know  that 
he  presides  over  the  National  Security 
Council.  They  know  that  he  presides 
over  the  Cabinet  on  many  occasions. 

Therefore,  the  attempt  to  make  it  ap- 
pear that  the  most  important  job  in  the 
world  for  Vice  President  Nixon  to  per- 
form is  to  sit  here  and  preside  over  this 
body,  even  when  no  great  issues  are  in- 
volved, is  an  effort  which,  I  am  certain, 
will  come  to  nothing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wants  to  have  it  both 
ways.  When  Vice  President  Nixon  goes 
around  the  country  giving  his  speeches, 
that  is  statesmanship;  it  is  an  example 
of  the  Vice  President  going  to  the  people. 
When  the  junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  does  it — and 
everyone  recognizes  that  he  is  the  lead- 
ing Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States — that  is  absentee- 
ism ;  apparently  it  is  felt  that  he  should 
not  be  conducting  this  great  crucial  pres- 
idential campaign  of  1960.  He  should  be 
in  the  Senate,  performing  his  routine 
duties. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  any  f  airminded 
American  that  both  these  men  have  a 
Ijerfect  right  to  go  out  and  campaign. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  been  performing  a  great  service  to 
all  Americans  by  talking  hard,  tough 
sense  to  them  on  the  great  Issues  of  1960 
as  the  leading  Democratic  candidate, 
bringing  his  position  to  them  at  flrst 
hand.  The  Vice  President  has  been  the 
leading  Republican  candidate.  He  too 
has  been  performing  a  service  to  his 
country  by  campaigning. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlng\iished  junior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  discussion.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  past  and 
what  has  taken  place  In  history. 

So  far  as  the  Vice  President  Is  con- 
cerned, he  has  been  going  out  over  the 
coiintry,  and  when  something  was  ix>pu- 
lar  in  a  certain  territory,  he  spoke  In 
behalf  of  it.  He  would  not  mention  any- 
thing which  was  not  popular,  and  when 
his  party  had  taken  a  position  to  the 
contrary. 

To  Illustrate  the  point,  we  might  con- 
sider the  subject  of  agriculture  for  a 
minute.  Where  does  the  Vice  President 
stand  on  that  subject?  Is  he  for  Benson 
or  against  Benson  at  the  present  time? 
The  people  of  the  Nation  realize  that 
the  farmers  have  been  thrown  into  bank- 
rm>tcy,  so  to  speak.  About  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  people  leave  the  farms 
every  year  because  they  cannot  make  a 
living  on  them.  Also,  the  income  of  farm 
families  has  been  dropping  at  the  rate  of 
about  $500  million  a  year.  The  Vice 
President  does  not  talk  much  about  that 
subject,  so  it  Is  not  possible  to  tell  where 
he  stands  on  the  subject.  One  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  for  Benson's  policies, 
or  whether  he  stands  with  the  adminis- 
tration or  against  it  on  agricultural  pol- 
icy at  the  present  time.  No;  he  will  not 
take  any  part  in  that  matter. 

On  other  matters,  he  comes  around 
only  when  there  is  a  tie  vote.  Of  course, 
he  votes  at  that  particular  time. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  is  said  about 
a  chandelier  in  the  Vice  President's 
office.  A  Vice  President  who  became 
President  of  the  United  States — and  one 
of  the  best  Republican  Presidents  the 
country  ever  had.  In  my  opinion — was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  a  great 
outdoor  man.  When  he  went  to  the 
White  House,  he  raised  all  the  windows 
to  let  the  air  ccune  in  and  blow  around. 

It  is  said  that  the  tinkle  tinkle  of  the 
chandeliers  kept  him  awake  at  night, 
and  that  he  said  they  should  be  moved. 
He  was  asked,  "Where  shall  we  put  them. 
If  you  will  not  have  them  at  the  White 
House?" 

It  is  said  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  re- 
plied. "Put  them  in  the  Capitol.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  where  they  go. 
But  be  sure  to  put  one  In  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President.  He  does  not  have 
anything  to  do;  maybe  it  will  keep  him 
awake  in  the  future." 

The  Vice  President  does  not  have 
much  to  do;  and  he  has  not  presided 
often  over  the  Senate,  whether  it  has 
been  in  a  time  of  campaign  or  not.  He 
has  not  waited  until  campaign  time  to 
get  away  from  here.  He  has  been  away 
from  here,  speaking  on  popular  issues 
in  every  area  of  the  United  States. 

He  could  say.  "No.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  matter,"  if  it  is 
something  vmpopular  which  Congress 
passed.  "I  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  that.  I  am  the  Vice  President.  I 
do  not  have  any  authority  at  all." 

But  he  has  authority  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  other  matters,  and  he 
claims  authority  when  he  speaks  of 
s(xnethlng  which  is  popular. 
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That  is  politics.    It  goes  cm  and  on. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  correc- 
tion? 

Mr.  YOUHO  ci  Ohio.  I  yieW  to  the 
distinguished  Jtinior  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  thank  the  S«iator  frwn 
South  Carolina  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assumed  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTl  had  researched  the 
statement  he  made  when  he  said  the 
Vice  President  had  alwasrs  been  here  in 
the  event  of  a  tie  vote,  so  as  to  take  a 
position  on  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  frwn 
Louisiana  will  yield,  I  said  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident had  been  here  every  time  there 
had  been  a  tie  vote.  While  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  was  out  of  the  Chamber. 
I  indicated  that  there  are  certain  tie 
votes  as  to  which  the  Vice  President  by 
abstaining  from  voting  will  create  ttie 
same  effect  as  if  he  had  voted  negatively, 
and  the  motion  will  lose.  There  were 
nine  such  occasions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  assvune 
that  would  have  been  the  result  in  the 
case  of  a  vote  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  3  years 
ago,  in  which  I  sought  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  needy  persons. 

So  far  as  the  good  State  ot  California 
Is  COTicemed,  the  State  which  the  Vice 
President  had  earlier  represented  both 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  he  voted 
against  an  amendment  which  would 
have  been  of  ben^t  to  the  health  of 
aged  persons.  The  amendment  lost  on 
a  tie  vote.  I  regret  that  we  did  not  get 
the  vote  of  a  single  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  suppose  the  amendment 
would  have  been  lost  even  if  the  Vice 
President  had  been  present.  The 
amendment  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  40  to 
40. 

I  notice  the  statement  that  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  a  vote  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer.  I  assume  that  means  that  the 
Vice  President,  if  he  had  been  present, 
would  have  voted  against  3»4  million 
aged  persons,  needy  oW  folks,  because 
there  is  no  indication  that  he  would  not 
have  done  so.  I  should  say  that  that 
perhaps  would  stand  as  an  exception  to 
the  statement  that  the  Vice  President 
had  always  been  here  in  case  of  tie  votes. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  Vice 
President  would  make  it  clear  that  on  an 
amendment  which  would  have  benefited 
3.500,000  aged  and  needy  persons,  he 
would  have  cast  his  vote  in  the  negative 
had  he  been  present. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  every  time 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
offered  an  amendment  to  help  the  aged 
and  needy,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Keknedt],  in  all  fair- 
ness to  him.  has  been  here  and  has  voted 
for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  What  date  was 
the  vote  on  additional  unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  \i-as  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  May  28.  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  vote  on  my  amendment  to  H.R. 
12065.  to  lurovide  for  temporary  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation,  and 
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resumed  the  consideration  of 
H.R.    12065)    to  provide   for    iem- 
sdtlitlonal  unemployment  compensa- 
for  other  pxirposes. 

Mr.    President.    I    call    up    my 
which  is  at  the  desk,  and  which 
identinfed  as  "5-26-58— C." 
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Section  3(a)   of  the  Social  Se- 

Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(a)  From  the  siuns  appropriated 

iie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
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case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
amount,  which  shall  be  used  ex- 
old-age  assistance,  equal  to  one- 
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State  plan,  including  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  the  staff  of  the  State  agency  (or  of 
the  local  agency  administering  the  State 
plan  in  the  political  Eubdivislon)  to  appli- 
cants for  and  recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
to  help  them  attain  self -care,  and  (4)  in  the 
case  of  any  State,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  of  the  sums  expended  dur- 
ing such  quarter  as  old-age  assistance  under 
the  State  plan  in  the  form  of  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  (liu:luding  ex- 
penditures for  Insurance  premiums  for  such 
care  or  the  cost  thereof),  not  counting  so 
much  of  such  expenditure  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $6  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  individuals  who  received 
old-age  assistance  under  the  State  plan  for 
such  month.' 

"S»c.  302.  Section  1003  (a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■  Sec.  1003.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  each 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter  com- 
mencing July  1.  1»68.  (I)  In  the  case  of  any 
State  other  than  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  form  of  money  paymenU  under 
the  State  plan,  not  counting  so  much  of 
such  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  as  exceeds  $70 — 

"  ■(  A)  four-fifth*  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  830  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
such  Individuals  who  received  aid  to  the 
blind  in  the  form  of  money  payments  for 
such  month;  plus 

"  '(B)  two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  expndl tares  exceed  the  maximum  which 
may  be  counted  under  clause  ( A) ,  not  count- 
ing so  much  of  any  expenditure  with  respect 
to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product  of  $45 
multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  such  indi- 
viduals who  received  aid  to  the  blind  in  the 
form  of  money  payments  fur  such  month: 
plus 

"'iC)  one-half  of  the  anaount  by  which 
such  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  under  clause  (B) ;  and 
(2  I  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  total  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  aid  to  the  blind  In  the  form  of 
money  payments  under  the  State  plan,  not 
counting  so  much  of  such  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  individual  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  $30;  and  (3)  in  the  case  of  any  State, 
an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
found  necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
including  services  which  are  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  agency  (or  of  the  local 
agency  administering  the  State  plan  in  the 
political  subdivision)  to  applicants  for  and 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  to  help  them 
attain  self-support  or  self -care;  and  (4)  In 
the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums  expended 
during  such  quarter  as  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  State  plan  in  the  form  of  medical  or  any 
other  type  of  remedial  care  (including  ex- 
penditures for  insurance  premliuns  for  such 
care  or  the  cost  thereof),  not  counting  so 
much  of  such  expenditure  for  any  month  as 
exceeds  the  product  of  $6  multiplied  by  the 
total  number  of  individuals  who  received  aid 
to  the  blind  under  the  State  plan  for  such 
month.' 

"Sec,  303.  Section  1403(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  1403.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  for  each  quarter,  beginning 
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with  the  quarter  commencing  July  1,  1958. 

( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  State  other  than  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  following  {X'oportlons  of 
the  total  amounts  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  in  the  form  of  money  payments  un- 
der the  State  plan,  not  counting  so  much  of 
such  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  month  as  exceeds  $70 — 

"  '(A)  fovir-flfths  of  such  expenditures,  not 
counting  BO  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  $30  multiplied  by  the  total  numt>er  of  such 
individuals  who  received  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  in  the  form  of 
money  payments  for  such  months;  plus 

'  '(B)  two- thirds  of  the  amount  by  which 
cuch  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  under  clause  ( A ) ,  not 
counting  so  much  of  any  expenditure  with 
respect  to  any  month  as  exceeds  the  product 
of  $45  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  such 
individuals  who  received  aid  to  the  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  in  the  form  of 
money  pajrments  for  such  month;  plus 

"'(C)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
such  expenditures  exceed  the  maximum 
which  may  be  counted  under  clause  (B) ;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  an  amount  equal  tc  one-half  of 
the  total  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  In  the  form  of  money  payments 
under  the  State  plan,  not  counting  so  much 
of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to  any  In- 
dividual for  any  month  as  exceeds  $30;  and 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  the  sums 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  for  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan,  including 
■ervicee  which  are  provided  by  the  stair  of  the 
State  agency  ( or  of  the  local  agency  adminis- 
tering the  State  plan  In  the  political  sub- 
division) to  api^icants  for  and  recipients  of 
such  aid  to  help  them  attain  self-support  or 
self -care;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  any  State, 
an  amount  equal  to  one- half  of  the  total  of 
the  sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
tinder  the  State  plan  In  the  form  of  medical 
or  any  other  tyi>e  of  reme<llal  care  ( Including 
expenditures  tar  insurance  premliuns  for 
such  care  or  the  cost  thereof ) .  not  counting 
BO  much  ot  such  expenditure  for  any  month 
as  exceeds  the  product  of  $6  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  individuals  who  received 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
under  the  State  plan  for  such  month.' 

"Sbc.  3(M.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  become  effective  July  1,  1958." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
provide  for  temporary  additional  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  to  provide  for  Increased 
Federal  financial  participation  in  the  State 
programs  of  public  assistance  established 
pursuant  to  titles  I,  Z.  and  XTV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr. 
LoNO.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  cleric  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAaarrr  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Sena- 
tc»-  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  HarrsxA.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  wwe 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withheld  my  vote. 

Mr.  Bavnr  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Tasbokough.  If 
he  were  prtmvat,  he  would  vote  "yea,"  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I,  therefore,  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rolleall  was  concluded. 


Mr.  MANsmxo.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Andxbson,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Cuuich;  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Puiabigbt;  the 
Senator  from  Teimeasee,  Mr.  Ooaz;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  Mr.  HuirPHarT;  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClxixan; 
the  Senator  traca  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Monbontt; 
the  Senat<M-  from  Wyoming,  Mr.  OT^honxt; 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Yakbox- 
ocGH,  are  abeent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Chttxch; 
the  Senator  from  Mlixnesota,  Mr.  Humphxet; 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mon- 
konzt;  and  the  Senat(»-  from  Wyoming,  Mr. 
OT^lAHONir;  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DiRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jennkk]  Is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nelnaska  (Mr.  Hkuska] 
Is  absent  on  official  business,  and  his  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Bsa- 
kett!  has  been  previously  announced. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thte] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malonx] 
Is  absent  because  of  Illness,  and,  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  40,  nayz 
40.  as  follows: 

Yeas,  40:  Bible,'  CarroU,»  Chavez,'  Clark.' 
Cotton.  Douglas,*  Eastland,'  Ellender,'  Plrear.' 
Green.'  Hayden."  Hennlngs,'  Hill,*  Holland,* 
Jackson.'  Johnson  of  Texas,'  Johnston  at 
South  Carolina,'  Jordan.'  Kefauver,'  Ken- 
nedy.' Kerr.'  Langer.  Long,'  Magnuson.' 
Mansfield.'  McNamara,'  Morse,'  Murray,'  Neu- 
berger,'  Pastore,'  Payne,  Potter,  Proamiire.' 
Revercomb,  Russell,'  Smathers,'  Smith  ot 
Maine,  ^arkman,'  Symington,'  Talmadge.' 

Nays,  40:  Aiken,  Allott,  Beall,  Bennett, 
Brlcker.  Bridges,  Bush,  Butler,  Byrd,'  Cape- 
hart.  Carlson,  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Case  of 
South  Dakota.  Oooper,  Curtis,  Dlrksen,  Dwcff- 
shak,  Planders,  Goldwater,  Hlckenlooper, 
Hoblltzell.  Ives,  Javlts,  Knowland,  Kuchel, 
Lausche,'  Martin  of  Iowa,  Martin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Morton,  Mxindt,  Purtell,  Robertson,' 
Saltonstall.  Schoeppel,  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Stennls,'  Thurmond,'  Watklns,  Williams, 
Young. 

Not  voting,  16:  Anderson,'  Barrett,  Church,' 
Ervln.'  Pulbrlght,'  Gore,'  Hrtiska,  Humphrey,' 
Jenner,  Malone,  McClellan,'  Monroney,' 
O'Mahoney.'  Thye,  Wiley,  Yarborough.' 

So  Mr.  Long's  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCJOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield,  to  permit  me 
to  offer  a  correction  to  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.   Yes. 

Mr.  SCXyiT.  I  imderstood  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  to  say  the  Vice 
President  has  been  away  most  of  the 
time. 

As  one  who  has  been  present  for.  I 
think,  all  but  eight  of  the  some  240 
quorum  calls  and  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
year,  and  for  approximately  96  or  97 
percent  of  them  last  session,  I,  person- 
ally, am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Vice 
President  has  been  here  most  of  the  time 
during  the  weekdajrs.  When  he  has  had 
to  go  away,  he  has  done  so  largely  on 
weekends.  Certainly  he  has  responded 
to  his  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  has  been  here,  I  think,  only 
22  percent  of  the  time  on  yea-and-nay 
votes  on  the  various  Issues,  and  has  been 
absent  78  percent  of  the  time 

I  have  not  wished  to  say  that,  and 
would  not  have  done  so,  except  for  the 
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fact  that  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina stated  that  the  Vice  President  has 
been  away  most  of  the  time. 

As  the  press  knows  from  Its  own  con- 
tacts with  the  Vice  President,  he  has 
been  here  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  all  I  can  say  In  passing 
is  that  I  have  not  seen  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent here  in  the  Chamber  or  presiding 
over  the  Senate  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  time  when  the  Senate  was  in  session. 
I  defy  anyone  to  say  to  the  contrary, 
b£ised  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
in  concluding  my  remaii^s,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  the  yea-and-nay  vote  ad- 
verted to  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  took  place  on  May  28,  1958. 
That  vote  was  on  a  measure  to  increase 
the  aid  for  the  aged  by  $5  a  month,  in 
some  States,  and  by  as  much  as  $7.50  a 
month  in  other  States.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  tie  vote  by  the  Senate.  The 
vote  was  40  to  40.  The  proposal  failed 
because,  according  to  the  Record,  the  tie 
was  not  broken. 

Presumably,  the  Senate  was  th^i  pre- 
sided over  by  some  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, who  cast  his  vote  either  for  or 
against  the  proposal,  because  the  Record 
shows  that  the  ^^ce  President  was  not 
present  at  the  time.  That  was  in  1958. 
At  that  time,  there  was  no  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States ; 
and  yet  some  Senator,  not  the  Vice 
President,  was  then  presiding  over  the 
Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  commenced  my  remarks  for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  for  his  diligence  and 
his  outstanding  service  in  presiding  over 
the  Senate.  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  once  more  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  on  the  same  note. 

However,  I  wish  to  point  out,  in  all 
fairness,  that  there  Is  a  great  difference 
between  the  problems  faced  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
nxdy]  and  those  faced  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. All  of  us  know  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  not  had  any  very  serious  elec- 
tion competition. 

The  Vice  President  was  in  Wisconsin 
for  only  part  of  one  day  in  this  campaign 
year.  He  was  automatically  winner  of 
the  Wisconsin  primary  as  elsewhere 
without  competition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  has  had  to  flght  every 
Inch  of  the  way.  He  has  had  to  earn 
his  right  to  represent  his  party  in  hard- 
fought  primary  elections,  sometimes 
against  heavy  odds. 

I  believe  that  in  all  fairness  we  should 
consider  these  facts  when  we  consider 
the  activities  of  the  two  candidates. 

One  who  has  to  campaign  and  cam- 
paign hard,  16  to  18  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  all  over  the  country,  obviously 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  physically  impossible  for  him  to  be 
constantly  in  the  Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  Vice  President  cannot 
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discharge  his  duties  as  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer of  the  Senate — although  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  criticize  him, 
for  he  has  his  other  duties,  too. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  colloquy 
by  pointing  out,  once  again,  that  at  this 
session  the  distinguished  Presiding  Offi- 
cer [Mr.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia]  had, 
when  I  recently  checked  the  Record — 
presided  over  the  Senate  more  times  and 
more  hours  than  all  35  Republican 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Vice 
President  combined. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE — ^EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  sie:nature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.R.  6149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
C.  Newoomb; 

HJt.  64£8.  An  act  oonceming  i>ayment  of 
debts  out  ot  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  tiie  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  tbe  United  States; 

H.R.  6498.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  In 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reeenratlon  taken 
by  the  Dnlted  States; 

H.R.  aS39.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  ot  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H.R.  74S0.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  respect  to 
laibel  declaration  of  the  use  of  pesticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  occnmodltles 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soil; 

HJl.  7847.  An  act  to  make  the  uniform 
law  relating  to  the  record  on  review  of 
agency  orders  (Public  Law  85-701)  applica- 
ble to  the  Judicial  review  of  orders  Issued 
under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and 
the  Pood  Additives  Amendn»ent  of  1968; 

H.B.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenfelder  and  Udwlna  S.  Wagner; 

H.B.  9028.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Klckapoo  Tribal 
Council  of  Oklahoma; 

HJ(.  9226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pietro 
Mela: 

H.R.  9652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  U.  Col. 
Alonao  C.  Tenney; 

HJl.  10631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
T.  Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Heck: 

H.R.  10639.  An  act  to  anrend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  ot  May  9.  1958  (72  Stat.  105) 
relating  to  the  preparation  of  a  roll  of  the 
members  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlssourla  Tribe 
and  to  per  capita  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds; 

H.R.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-626  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ment; 

H.R.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueb- 
los of  Zia  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
OJo  del  Esperltu  Santo  grant,  New  Mexico; 

H.R.  11615.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act; 

H.R.  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  final  proof  under  the  desert 
land  laws  under  certain  conditions; 

H  R.  11952.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  May 
29.  1958,  which  authoriued  and  directed  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  to  pro- 
vide for  the  release  of  restrictions  and  re- 
servations contained  in  an  instriunent  con- 
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land  by  the  United  States  to 

(ji  Wisconsin; 

119;  15.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 

ell  ^ble  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 

aut^orlzed   by   the   National    Science 

Act  of  1950; 
12115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
narketlng    quota    for    extra-long 
cotion  to  the  1961  crop:  and 

696.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
designation  of  the  month  of  Septem- 
Natlonal  Wool  Month." 
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June  21 


IXECUnVE  SESSION 
Mr.  JCHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 


s  lould  like  to  have  the  Senate 
o  consider  executive  business, 
to  pass  01 1  certain  of  the  nominations  on 
the  ExecJtive  Calendar,  and  the  Japa- 
nese Sec  irity  Treaty,  and.  after  acting 
on  some  ( >f  the  nominations,  to  make  the 
treaty  the  pending  business.  I  wish  to 
have  that  done,  because  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I D  lust  leave  the  floor. 

Will  tl:  e  course  I  propose  be  accepta- 
We  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.   C  jARK.     Certainly. 

Mr.  JCHNSON  of  Texas.  Then.  Mr. 
Presideni  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Sena  £  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  execut  ve  business,  to  consider  certain 
of  the  itominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar ,  beginning  with  the  postmaster 
nominatJ  Dns. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedei  1  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


EXEC 


;UTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    f)llowing    favorable    reports    of 
nominatJ  ons  were  submitted : 
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FUTiBRTOHT,  frcttn  the  Committee 

Relations : 

C^abot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,   to 

representative  of  the  United  States  of 

the  15th  session  of  the  General 

nf  the  United  Nations; 

MoKSE,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State 

to   be   a  representative    of    the 

of  America  to  the  15  th  session 

neral    Assembly    of    the    United 


D.  Aiken,  U.S.   Senator  from  the 

yermont,  to  be  a  representative  of 

States   of   America   to  the   15th 

the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 

O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary,  In- 

Organization     Affairs,     Depart- 

:^tate,  to  be  a  representative  of  the 

of  America  to  the  15  th  session 

(General    Assembly    of    the    United 


Osivald 


B.  Lord,  of  New  York,  to  be 
of    the    United    States    of 
the   15th  session  of  the  General 
Df  the  United  Nations; 

E.  Willis,  Ambassador  Extraor- 

Plenipotentlary   of    the    United 

America  to  Norway,  to  be  an  alter- 

of  the  United  States  of 

the  15th  session  of  the  General 

>f  the  United  Nations; 

Watson  George,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
representative   of    the   United 
America  to  the  IStb  session  ot  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 
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Arthur  F.  Lamey,  of  Montana,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

Frederick  Blake  Payne,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  alternate  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

Charles  Rosenbaum,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
alternate  representative  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  15th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

Vinton  Chapln,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public; 

Leland  Barrows,  of  Kansas,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  now  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Republic  of  Cameroim,  to  serve  conciurently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Republic  of  Togo;  and 

Herbert  P.  Fales.  of  California,  and  sun- 
dry other  persons,  for  appointment  and  pro- 
motion in  the  foreign  and  diplomatic 
service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  U  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginningr  with  the  postmaster  nomina- 
tions, will  be  stated. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  laostmasters. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
postmaster  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecticMi.  the  postmaster  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc;  and, 
without  objection,  they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Maj.  Gen.  Lionel  Charles 
McGarr,  017225.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Navy  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 


APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  REGtTLAR 
ARMY 

The  legislative  clei-k  proceeded  to 
read  sundry  nominations  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  REGULAR 
ARMY  AND  THE  REGULAR  AIR 
FORCE.  FAVORABLY  REPORTED 
AND  PLACED  ON  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT'S DESK 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  Regular  Air  Force,  favor- 
ably reported,  and  placed  on  the  Vice 
President's  desk,  without  printing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
c^jecU<m.  the  nominations  uill  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  Immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
NOMINATIONS  TO  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD,  FKEMERAL  MARI- 
TIME BOARD,  AND  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  ask  Senators  to 
observe  that  we  would  like  to  give  con- 
sideration on  tomorrow — assuming  that 
all  Senators  have  notice,  and  that  it  is 
agreeable — to  the  nominations  to  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission. 


TREATY  OP  MUTUAL  COOPERATION 
AND  SECURITY  WITH  JAPAN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  we  are  in  executive  session. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Japanese  se- 
curity treaty  reported  and  made  the 
F>ending  business.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  the  treaty.  Executive  E  (86th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  a  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Security  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  19. 
1960,  which  was  read  the  second  time, 
as  follows: 
Treatt  of  Mutual  Coope«atiok  amd  SixmiiTY 

Bktwxkn  thx  United   States   of   Amerka 

AND  Japan 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Jap.in, 

Desiring  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  peace 
and  friendship  traditionally  existing  between 
them,  and  to  uphold  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy. Individual  liberty,  and  the  rule  of 
law. 

Desiring  further  to  encourage  closer  eco- 
nomic coop)eratlon  between  them  and  to  pro- 
mote conditions  of  economic  stability  and 
well-being  in  their  countries. 

Reaffirming  their  faith  in  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  their  desire  to  live  In  peace 
with  all  peoples  and  all  governments, 

Recognizing  that  they  have  the  inherent 
right  of  individual  or  collective  self-defense 


as   affirmed    In   the   Charter   of  the   United 

Nations. 

Considering  that  they  have  a  cotnmon 
ooncem  In  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  sectirlty  In  the  Far  East, 

Having  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
mutual  cooperation  and  security. 

Therefore  agree  as  follows: 


amcix  Tn 


The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Natltms.  to  settle  any 
international  disputes  in  whl<*  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peaceful  means  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  International  peace  and  secxuity 
and  Justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  re- 
frain in  their  International  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial Integrity  or  political  independence  of 
any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

The  parties  wlU  endeavor  In  concert  with 
other  peace-loving  countries  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  so  that  Its  mission  of 
maintaining  international  peace  and  security 
may  be  discharged  more  effectively. 

hwrncLX  n 
The  parties  will  confa-lbute  toward  the  fur- 
ther development  of  peaceful  and  friendly 
international  relations  by  strengthening 
their  free  institutions,  by  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  principles  upon 
which  these  institutions  are  founded,  and  by 
promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict 
in  their  international  economic  policies  and 
will  encourage  economic  collaboration  t)e- 
tween  them. 

ASnCLK   III 

The  p.u-Ues.  IndlvldtuUly  and  In  coopera- 
tion with  each  other,  by  means  of  continuous 
and  effective  self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will 
maintain  and  develop,  subject  to  their  con- 
stitutional provisions,  their  capacities  to  re- 
sift  armed  attack. 

AXTTCLE    IV 

The  parties  will  consult  together  from  time 
to  time  regarding  the  implementation  of  this 
treaty,  and,  at  the  request  of  either  party, 
whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  in  the  Far  East  is 
threatened. 

AKTICLE   T 

Each  party  recognizes  tliat  an  armed  at- 
tack against  either  |>arty  in  the  territories 
under  the  administration  of  Japan  would  be 
dangerous  to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  in  accordance  with  its  consti- 
tutional provisions  and  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  inunedi- 
ately  reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  51  of  the  charter.  Such 
measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the  Se- 
curity Council  has  taken  the  measures  nec- 
essary to  restore  and  maintain  international 
peace  and  secvuity. 

AKTICLX   VI 

For  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
security  of  Japan  and  the  maintenance  of 
international  peace  and  security  In  the  Far 
East,  the  United  States  of  America  is  granted 
the  use  by  its  land,  air,  and  naval  forces  of 
facilities  and  areas  In  Japan. 

The  use  of  these  facilities  and  areas  as  well 
as  the  status  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Japan 
shall  be  governed  by  a  separate  agreement, 
replacing  the  administrative  agreement 
under  article  III  of  the  Security  Tteaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  at  Amertea  and 
Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo  on  February  38,  1053. 
as  amended,  and  by  such  other  arrangements 
as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


This  treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
be  Interpreted  as  affecting  In  any  way  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under 
the  Charter  ot  the  United  Nations  or  the 
reapoDslblllty  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security. 

AKTICLX    Vm 

This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  In  accordance 
with  their  respective  constitutional  proc- 
esses and  will  tnUs  Into  force  on  the  date 
on  which  the  Instruments  of  ratification 
therecrf  have  been  exchanged  by  them  in 
Tokyo. 

ARTTCLE   IZ 

The  Security  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  signed  at  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951 
shall  expire  upon  the  entering  Into  force  of 
this  treaty. 


This  treaty  shall  remain  In  force  until  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Oovemments  at  the 
United  States  at  America  and  Japan  there 
shall  have  come  into  force  such  United  Na- 
tions arrangements  as  will  satisfactorily  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security  in  the  Japan  area. 

However,  after  the  treaty  has  been  in  force 
few  10  years,  either  party  may  give  notice  to 
the  other  party  of  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  treaty,  in  which  case  the  treaty  shall 
terminate  1  year  after  such  notice  has  been 
given. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  treaty. 

Done  In  duplicate  at  Washington  In  the 
pnyngh  and  Japanese  languages,  both 
equally  authentic,  this  19th  day  of  January. 
1960. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Chbistiaji  a.  HntTEa. 

£>OUGaLA8  MACAXTim  20. 

J  GaAaAM  Pabsoks. 
For  Japan: 

NoBUBUKz  Kism. 
Aiichibo  FujrrAMA. 
MiTSUJiao  Ishh. 
Tadashi  Adachi. 

KCMCHiaO  ASAKAI. 


Acreed  Minute  to   the   Tbeatt   or  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security 

Japanese  Plenipotentiary : 

While  the  question  at  the  status  of  the 
Islands  administered  by  the  United  States 
under  article  S  o*  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Japan  has  not  been  made  a  subject  of  dls- 
cusion  in  the  course  of  treaty  negotiations. 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  strong  con- 
cern erf  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan 
for  the  safety  of  the  people  at  these  islands 
since  Jap>an  pcBsesses  residual  sovereignty 
over  these  islands.  If  an  armed  attack  occurs 
or  Is  threatened  against  these  islands,  the 
two  countries  will  of  course  consult  together 
closely  under  article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security.  In  the 
event  of  an  armed  attack.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  of  Japan  to  explore  with 
the  U.S.  measures  which  It  might  be  able  to 
take  for  the  welfare  of  the  islanders. 

U-S.  Plenipotentiary : 

In  the  event  of  an  armed  attack  against 
these  Islands,  the  U.S.  Gkivernment  will  con- 
sult at  once  with  the  Government  of  Japan 
and  intends  to  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  the  defense  of  these  islands,  and  to  do 
its  utmost  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
islanders. 

Washinctok,  January  19,  I960. 

CAH. 
NJC. 
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Wtsaaiinoti,  January  19, 1960. 
HlB  Excellency  CBBiSTiAif  A.  Hsm, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ExczLuarcr:  I  have  tbe  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
of  America  signed  today,  and  to  Inform  Tour 
Excellency  that  the  following  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  con- 
cerning the  Implementation  of  article  VI 
thereof. 

"Major  changes  In  the  deployment  Into 
Japan  of  UJS.  Armed  Forces,  major  changes 
In  their  equipment,  and  the  use  of  facilities 
and  areas  In  Japan  as  bases  for  military 
combat  operations  to  be  undertaken  from 
Japan  other  than  those  conducted  \inder 
article  V  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  be  the 
subjects  of  prior  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan." 

I  should  be  i^preclatlve  If  Your  Excellency 
would  confirm  on  behalf  of '  your  Oovem- 
ment that  this  Is  also  the  understanding 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  oppc»rtunlty  to  renew 
to  Tour  Eicellency  the  assiirance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

NOBUSUKX    KiSBI. 


DXPAJtriCXNT   OF  Statk, 
Waahington,  January  19, 1980. 
His  Excellency  NoBtmrrKx  Kasa, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

ExcxLLorcT :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  Tour  Excellency's  note  of 
today's  date,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  Treaty 
at  Mutual  Co(^>eratlon  and  Security  Between 
Ji4>an  and  the  United  States  of  America 
signed  today,  and  to  inform  Your  Excel- 
lency that  the  following  is  the  tmderstandlng 
of  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  concerning  the 
Implementation  of  article  VI  thereof : 

"  'Major  changes  in  the  deployment  into 
Japan  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  major  changes 
in  their  equipment,  and  the  use  of  facilities 
and  areas  in  Japan  as  bases  for  military  com- 
bat oporations  to  be  undertaken  from  Japan 
other  than  those  conducted  imder  article  V 
of  the  said  treaty,  shall  be  the  subjects  of 
prior  consultation  with  the  Government  of 
Japan." 

"I  should  be  i^>preclatlve  If  Your  Excel- 
lency would  confirm  on  behalf  of  your  Oov- 
emment that  this  is  also  the  understanding 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  ot 
America. 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  oppcHrtunity  to  re- 
new to  Tour  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration." 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of 
my  Oovemment  that  the  foregoing  Is  also 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances 
of  my  highest  consideration. 

Chxistuw  a.  Hxam, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

DKPAKTMXirr  or  Stats, 
Washington,  January  19,  I960. 
His  Excellency  Nobxtsttkx  Kishi, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Exczixxnct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  Security  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  signed  at  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  on  September  8,  1951, 
the  exchange  of  notes  effected  on  the  same 
date  between  Mr.  Shlgeru  Toshlda,  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan,  and  Mr.  Dean  Acheson, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Agreement  Regarding  the 
Status  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in 
Japan  signed  at  Tokyo  oa  February  19, 
19&4,  as  well  as  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Sec\irlty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  signed  today. 
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Washington,  January  19,  1960. 
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is  also  the  understanding  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  that  this  understanding  shall 
enter  into  operation  on  the  date  of  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  signed  at  Washington  on 
Janxiary  19.  1960." 

I  have  the  honor  to  confirm  on  behalf  of 
my  Government  that  the  foregoing  is  also 
the  understanding  of  the  Government  of 
Japan. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opporttmlty  to  re- 
new to  Your  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

NoBusxnuc  KisHi. 

Washington,  January  19.  1960. 
His  Excellency  Chxistian  A.  Hnm, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Dear  Secbetakt  Hzxtxx:  I  wish  to  refer  to 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  signed  today.  Under  article  IV  of 
the  treaty,  the  two  Governments  will  con- 
sult together  from  time  to  time  regarding 
the  implementation  of  the  treaty,  and,  at  the 
request  of  either  Government,  whenever  the 
security  of  Japan  or  International  peace  and 
security  In  the  Par  East  is  threatened.  The 
exchange  of  notes  under  article  VI  of  the 
treaty  specifies  certain  matters  as  the  sub- 
jects of  prior  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

Such  consultations  will  be  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  through  appro- 
priate channels.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
I  feel  that  the  establishment  of  a  qieclal 
committee  which  could  as  appropriate  be 
used  for  these  consxiltatlons  between  the 
Governments  would  prove  very  useful.  This 
committee,  which  would  meet  whenever  re- 
quested by  either  side,  could  also  consider 
any  matters  underlying  and  related  to  secu- 
rity affairs  which  would  serve  to  promote 
understanding  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments and  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  cooperative  relations  between  the  two 
countries  in  the  field  of  security. 

Under  this  proposal  the  present  "Japa- 
nese-American Committee  on  Security" 
established  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  on  August  6,  1967, 
would  be  replaced  by  this  new  committee 
which  might  be  called  the  Security  Consult- 
ative Committee.  I  would  also  recommend 
that  the  membership  of  this  new  committee 
be  the  same  as  the  membership  of  the  "Ji4>a- 
nese-American  Committee  on  Security," 
namely,  on  the  Japanese  side,  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  will  preside  on  the 
Japanese  side,  and  the  Director  General  of 
the  Defense  Agency,  and  on  the  U.S.  side,  the 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Japan,  who  will  serve  as 
Chairman  on  the  U.S.  side,  and  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  Pacific,  who  will  be  the 
Ambassador's  principal  adviser  on  military 
and  defense  matters.  The  Commander,  U.8. 
forces,  Japan,  will  serve  as  alternate  for  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  Pacific. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  your  views 
on  this  matter. 

Most  sincerely, 

NOBTTStm  KiSRI. 

DxPAXTicsNT  or  Statx. 
Washington,  January  19, 1960. 
His  Excellency  Nobttsttkz  Kishi, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Dear  Ma.  Pkimx  Ministb:  The  receipt  is 
acknowledged  of  yoxir  note  of  today's  date 
suggesting  the  establishment  of  "the  Se- 
curity Oonsultative  Committee."  I  fully 
agree  to  your  proposal  and  share  your  view 
that  such  a  conunlttee  can  contribute  to 
strengthening  the  cooperative  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  the  field  of  se- 
cxirity.  I  also  agree  to  your  proposal  regard- 
ing the  membership  of  this  committee. 
Most  sincerely, 

Christian  A.  Hbt^ 
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Agkezmxnt  Undex  Article  VI  or  the  Treatt 
or  MxrmAL,  CoopBUTUur  and  Siocuxrrr  Bx- 
Twam  THX  Unttib  Statbb  or  Amssica  and 
Japan,  Rbcaroing  FAcrumB  anb  Arxas  ani> 

THE  STATVS  or  UWITBt  STATES  ARICXD  POKCES 

in  Japan 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 
tual Cooperation  and  Security  l>etween  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  rtgned 
at  Washington  on  January  19,  1960.  have  en- 
tered into  this  Agreement  in  terms  as  set 
forth  below : 

ARTICLE   I 

In  this  Agreement  the  expression — 

(a)  "members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces"  means  the  personnel  on  active  duty 
belonging  to  the  land,  sea  or  air  armed 
services  of  the  United  States  of  America 
when  in  the  territory  of  Japan. 

(b)  "civilian  component"  means  the  civil- 
ian persons  of  United  States  nationality  who 
are  In  the  employ  of,  serving  with,  or  ac- 
companying the  United  States  armed  forces 
In  Japan,  but  excludes  persons  who  are  or- 
dinarily resident  In  Japan  or  who  are  men- 
tioned In  paragraph  1  of  Article  XIV.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  only,  dual 
nationals.  United  States  and  Japanese,  who 
are  brought  to  Japan  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  considered  as  United  States  na- 
tionals. 

(c)  "dependents"  means 

(1)  Spoxise,  and  children  under  21; 

(2)  Parents,  and  children  over  21,  If  de- 
pendent for  over  half  their  support  upon  a 
member  of  the  VS.  Army  Forces  or  civilian 
component. 

ARTICLE  II 

1.  (a)  The  United  States  is  granted,  un- 
der article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Co- 
operation and  Seciu-lty,  the  use  of  faculties 
and  areas  In  Japan.  Agreements  as  to  spe- 
cific facilities  and  areas  shall  be  concluded 
by  the  two  Governments  through  the  Joint 
Committee  provided  for  in  arUcle  XXV  of 
this  agreement.  "Facilities  and  areas"  In- 
clude existing  furnishings,  equipment  and 
fixtures  necessary  to  the  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  areas. 

(b)  The  facilities  and  areas  of  which  the 
United  States  has  the  use  at  the  time  of  ex- 
piration of  the  Administrative  Agreement 
under  article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  shall  be  considered  as  facilities  and 
areas  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  subparagraph  ^a) 
above. 

2.  At  the  request  of  either  Government, 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  shall  review  such  arrangements  and 
may  agree  that  such  facilities  and  areas  shall 
be  returned  to  Japan  or  that  additional  fa- 
cilities and  areas  may  be  provided. 

3.  The  facilities  and  areas  used  by  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  returned 
to  Japan  whenever  they  are  no  longer  needed 
for  purposes  of  this  agreement,  and  the 
United  States  agrees  to  keep  the  needs  for 
facilities  and  areas  under  continual  obser- 
vation with  a  view  toward  such  return. 

4.  (a)  When  facilities  and  areas  are  tem- 
porarily not  being  used  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  Government  of  Japan 
may  make,  or  permit  Japanese  nationals  to 
make,  interim  use  of  such  facilities  and  areas 
provided  that  It  Is  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments  through  the  Joint  Committee 
that  such  use  would  not  be  harmful  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  facilities  and  areas 
are  normally  used  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

(b)  With  respect  to  facilities  and  areas 
which  are  to  be  used  by  United  States  armed 
forces  for  limited  periods  of  time,  the  Joint 
Committee  shall  specify  In  the  agreements 
covering  such  facilities  and  areas  the  extent 
to  which  the  provisions  of  this  agreement 
shall  apply. 


ARTICUt  HI 

1.  Within  the  facilities  and  areas,  the 
United  States  may  take  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  their  establishment,  operation, 
safeguarding  and  control.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide access  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  the 
facilities  and  areas  for  their  support,  safe- 
guarding and  control,  the  Government  of 
Japan  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  upon  consultation  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  throu^  the 
Joint  Committee,  take  necessary  measures 
within  the  scope  of  applicable  laws  and  reg- 
ulations over  land,  territorial  waters  and 
airspace  adjacent  to,  or  In  the  vicinities  of 
the  facilities  and  areas.  The  United  States 
may  also  take  necessary  measures  for  such 
purposes  upon  consultation  between  the  two 
Governments  through  the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  not  to  take  the 
measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  Interfere  unnecessarily  with 
navigation,  aviation,  communication,  or 
land  travel  to  or  from  or  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Japan.  All  questions  relating  to 
frequencies,  power  and  like  matters  used  by 
apparatus  employed  by  the  United  States 
designed  to  emit  electric  radiation  shall  be 
settled  by  arrangement  between  the  appro- 
priate authorities  ot  the  two  Governments. 
The  Government  of  Japan  shall,  within  the 
scope  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations, 
take  all  reasonable  measures  to  avoid  or 
eliminate  Interference  with  telecommunica- 
tions electronics  required  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces. 

3  Operations  In  the  facilities  and  areas  in 
use  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  shall  be  car- 
ried on  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
safety. 

ARTICLE   rv 

1.  The  United  States  is  not  obliged,  when 
It  returns  facilities  and  areas  to  Japan  on 
the  expiration  of  this  Agreement  or  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  restore  the  facilities  and 
areas  to  the  condition  In  which  they  were 
at  the  time  they  became  available  to  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  or  to  compensate 
Japan  in  lieu  of  such  restoration. 

2.  Japan  is  not  obliged  to  make  any  com- 
pensation to  the  United  States  for  any  im- 
provements made  in  the  facilities  and  areas 
or  for  the  buildings  or  structures  left 
thereon  on  the  expiration  of  this  Agreement 
or  the  earlier  return  of  the  facilities  and 
areas. 

3  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  any  construction  which  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  may  undertake  under 
special  arrangements  with  the  Oovemment 
of  Japan. 

ARTICLE    V 

1.  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  and 
aircraft  operated  by.  for,  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  for  official  purposes 
shall  be  accorded  access  to  any  port  or  air- 
port of  Japan  free  from  toll  or  landing 
charges.  When  cargo  or  passengers  not  ac- 
corded the  exemptions  of  this  agreerhent 
are  carried  on  such  vessels  and  aircraft,  noti- 
fication shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate 
Japanese  authorities,  and  their  entry  into 
and  departure  from  Japan  shall  be  according 
to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan. 

2.  The  vessels  and  aircriift  mentioned  in 
paragraph  1,  U.S.  Government-owned  Tehl- 
cles  including  armor,  and  members  of  the 
US.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents  shall  be  accorded  ac- 
cess to  and  movement  between  facilities  and 
areas  In  use  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
between  such  facilities  and  areas  and  the 
ports  or  airports  of  Japan.  Such  access  to 
and  movement  between  facilities  and  areas 
by  U.S.  military  vehicles  shall  be  free  from 
toll  and  other  charges. 

3.  When  the  vessels  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 1  enter  Japanese  ports,  appropriate 
notification  shall,  under  normal  conditions, 


be  made  to  the  proper  Japanese  authorities. 
Such  vessels  shall  have  freedom  from  com- 
pulsory pilotage,  but  If  a  pilot  Is  taken 
pilotage  shall  be  paid  for  at  appropriate 
rates. 

ARTICLK    VI 

1.  All  clvU  and  military  air  traffic  control 
and  communications  systems  shall  lie  devel- 
oped m  close  coordination  and  shall  be  Inte- 
grated to  the  extent  necessary  for  fulfill- 
ment of  collective  security  Interests.  Pro- 
cedures, and  any  subsequent  changes  there- 
to, necessary  to  effect  this  coordination  and 
integration  will  be  established  by  arrange- 
ment between  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  two  Governments. 

2.  Lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  placed  or  established  in 
the  facilities  and  areas  In  use  by  UjS.  Armed 
Forces  and  in  territorial  waters  adjacent 
thereto  or  In  the  vicinity  thereof  shall  con- 
form to  the  system  in  use  In  Japan.  The 
United  States  and  Japanese  authorities 
which  have  established  such  navigation  aids 
shall  notify  each  other  of  their  positions 
and  characteristics  and  shall  give  advance 
notification  before  making  any  changes  in 
them  or  establishing  additional  navigation 
aids. 

ARTICLE  vn 
The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  shall  have  the  use 
of  ail  public  utilities  and  services  belonging 
to.  or  controlled  or  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan,  and  shall  enjoy  priorities  in 
such  use,  under  condltloos  no  less  favorable 
than  those  that  may  be  applicable  from  time 
to  time  to  the  ministries  and  agenices  of  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

ARTICLZ  vin 
Tynt  Government  of  Japan  undertakes  to 
furnish  the  U.S.  Armed  Farces  with  the  fol- 
lovrtng  meteorcHoglcal  services  In  accordance 
with  arrangements  between  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  two  Govemmenta: 

(a)  Meteorological  obso-vations  from  land 
and  ocean  areas  including  observations  from 
weather  ships. 

(b)  Climatologlcal  Information  Including 
periodic  summaries  and  the  historical  data 
of  the  Meteorological  Agency. 

(c)  Telecommunications  service  to  dissrm- 
Inate  meteorological  Information  required 
for  the  safe  and  regular  operation  of  air- 
craft. 

(d)  Seismographlc  data  Including  fore- 
casts of  the  estimated  size  of  tidal  waves 
resulting  from  earthquakes  and  areas  that 
might  be  affected  thereby. 

ARTICLE  IX 

1 .  The  United  States  may  bring  into  Japan 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
dependents,  subject  to  the  pro\'islons  of  this 
luiilcle. 

2.  Members  of  the  US.  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  exempt  from  Japanese  passport  and  visa 
laws  and  regulations.  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents  shall  be  exempt  from  Jap- 
anese laws  snd  regulations  on  the  registra- 
tion and  control  of  aliens,  but  shall  not  be 
considered  as  acquiring  any  right  to  perma- 
nent residence  or  domicile  in  the  territories 
of  Japan. 

3.  Upon  entry  Into  or  departure  from  Ja- 
pan members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  shall 
be  in  possession  of  the  following  documents : 

(a)  personal  identity  card  showing  name, 
date  of  birth,  rank  and  number,  service,  and 
photc^raph;  and 

(b)  individual  or  collective  travel  order 
certifying  to  the  status  of  the  individual  or 
group  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  and  to  the  travel  ordered. 

For  purposes  of  their  identification  while 
In  Japan,  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  In  possession  of  the  foregoing  per- 
sonal identity  card  which  must  be  presented 
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on  request  to  the  appropriate  Japanese  au- 
thorities. 

4.  Members  of  the  civilian  component, 
tlielr  dependents,  and  the  dependents  of 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  shall  be 
In  possession  of  appropriate  documentation 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  authorities  so  that  their 
statxis  may  be  verified  by  Japanese  authori- 
ties upon  their  entry  into  or  departure  from 
Japan,  or  while  in  Japan. 

5.  If  the  status  of  any  person  brought 
into  Japan  under  paragraph  1  of  this  article 
is  altered  so  that  he  would  no  longer  be 
entitled  to  such  admission,  the  n.S.  authori- 
ties shall  notify  the  Japanese  authorities 
and  shall.  If  such  person  be  required  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  to  leave  Japan,  assure 
that  transportation  from  Japan  will  be  pro- 
vided within  a  reasonable  time  at  no  cost 
to  the  Government  of  Japan. 

6.  If  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  has  re- 
quested the  removal  from  its  territory  of  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  civilian 
component  or  has  made  an  expulsion  order 
against  an  ex-member  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  the  civilian  component  or  against 
a  dependent  of  a  member  or  ex-member,  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
responsible  for  receiving  the  person  con- 
cerned within  its  own  territory  or  otherwise 
disposing  of  him  outside  Japan.  This  para- 
graph shall  apply  only  to  persons  who  are 
not  nationals  of  Japan  and  have  entered 
Japan  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
or  civilian  component  or  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  such  members,  and  to  the  depend- 
ents of  such  persons. 

ASTICUC  X 

1.  Japan  shall  accept  as  valid,  without  a 
driving  test  or  fee,  the  driving  permit  or 
license  or  military  driving  permit  issued  by 
the  United  States  to  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents. 

2.  Ofllclal  vehicles  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  the  civilian  component  shall 
carry  distinctive  niunbered  plates  «■  indi- 
vidual markings  which  will  readily  identify 
them. 

3.  Privately  owned  vehicles  of  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents  shall  carry 
Japanese  number  plates  to  be  acquired  under 
the  same  conditions  as  those  applicable  to 
Japanese  nationals. 

ABTICLK    XI 

1.  Save  as  provided  In  this  agreement, 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civil- 
ian component,  and  their  dependents  shall 
be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  ad- 
ministered by  the  customs  authorities  of 
Japan. 

2.  All  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
imported  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  au- 
thorized procurement  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  or  by  the  organizations  pro- 
vided for  in  article  XV,  for  the  official  use 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  components,  and  their  dependent!, 
and  materials,  supplies  and  equipment  which 
are  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  or  are  ultimately  to  be  incorporated 
into  articles  or  facilities  \ised  by  such  forces, 
shall  be  permitted  entry  into  Japan;  such 
entry  shall  be  free  from  customs  duties  and 
other  such  charges.  Appropriate  certifica- 
tion shall  be  made  that  such  materials, 
supplies  and  equipment  are  being  Imported 
by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  authorized 
procurement  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  or  by  the  organizations  provided  for 
in  article  XV.  or.  in  the  case  of  materials, 
supplies  and  equipment  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  ultimately 
to  be  Incorporated  into  articles  or  facilities 
used  by  such  forces,  that  delivery  thereof  is 
to  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  for 
the  purposes  specified  above. 
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ARTICLE    XII 


1 .  The  United  States  may  contract  for  any 
supplies  or  construction  work  to  be  furnished 
or  undertaken  In  Japan  for  purposes  of,  or 
authorized  by,  this  agreement,  without  re- 
striction as  to  choice  of  supplier  or  person 
who  does  the  construction  work.  Such  sup- 
plies or  construction  work  may.  upon  agree- 
ment between  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  two  Governments,  also  be  procured 
through  the  Government  of  Japan. 

2.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices which  are  required  from  local  sources 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
and  the  procurement  of  which  may  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of  Japan  shall 
be  procured  In  coordination  with,  and,  when 
desirable,  through  or  with  the  assistance  of, 
the  competent  authorities  of  Japan. 

3.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices procured  for  official  purp>08e8  In  Japan 
by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  by  authorized 
procurement  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  upon  appropriate  certification  shall  be 
exempt  from  the  following  Japanese  taxes: 

(a)  Commodity  tax. 

(b)  Traveling  tax. 
(ci   Gasoline  tax. 

(d)   Electricity  and  gas  tax. 

Materials,  supplies,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices procured  for  ultimate  use  by  the  US 
Armed  Forces  shall  be  exempt  from  com- 
modity and  gasoline  .taxes  upon  appropriate 
certification  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 
With  respect  to  any  present  or  future  Japa- 
nese taxes  not  specifically  referred  to  In  this 
article  which  might  be  found  to  constitute 
a  significant  and  readily  identifiable  part  of 
the  gross  purchase  price  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  services  procured  by 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  for  ultimate  use 
by  such  forces,  the  two  Governments  will 
agree  upon  a  procedure  for  granting  such 
exemption  or  relief  therefrom  as  Is  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

4.  Local  labor  requirements  of  US,  Armed 
Forces  and  of  the  organizations  provided  for 
In  article  XV  shall  be  satisfied  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Japanese  authorities. 

5.  The  obligations  for  the  withholding  and 
payment  of  Income  tax,  local  inhabitant  tax 
and  social  security  contributions,  and,  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  mutually  agreed, 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  work, 
such  as  those  relating  to  wages  and  supple- 
mentary p>ayments,  the  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  workers,  and  the  rights  of 
workers  concerning  labor  relations  shall  be 
those  laid  down  by  the  legislation  of  Japan 

6.  Should  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  as  ap- 
propriate an  organization  provided  for  In 
article  XV  dismiss  a  worker  and  a  decision  of 
a  court  or  a  labor  relations  commission  of 
Japan  to  the  effect  that  the  contract  of  em- 
ployment has  not  terminated  become  final, 
the  following  procedures  shall  apply: 

(a)  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  the  said 
organization  shall  be  Informed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  commission; 

(b)  Should  the  US  Armed  Forces  or  the 
said  organization  not  desire  to  rettirn  the 
worker  to  duty,  they  shall  so  notify  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Jajjen  within  7  days  after  being 
Informed  by  the  latter  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  commission,  and  may  temporarily 
withhold   the  worker  from  duty: 

(C)  Upon  such  notification,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
or  the  said  organization  shall  consult  to- 
gether without  delay  with  a  view  to  finding 
a  practical  solution  of  the  case; 

(di  Should  such  a  solution  not  be  reached 
within  a  period  of  30  days  from  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  consultations  under 
(c)  above,  the  worker  will  not  be  entitled  to 
return  to  duty.  In  such  case,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  an  amount  equal  to 
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the  cost  of  employment  of  the  worker  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  agreed  between  the 
two  governments. 

7.  Members  of  the  civilian  oompo<neut 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Japanese  laws  or 
regulations  with  respect  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  emplojrment. 

8.  Neither  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  civilian  component,  nor  their  de- 
pendents, shall  by  reason  of  this  article  en- 
Joy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  similar 
charges  relating  to  personal  purchases  of 
Roods  and  services  in  Japan  chargeable  un- 
der Japanese  legislation. 

9.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  and  Japanese  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
conditions,  goods  purchased  in  Japan  exempt 
from  the  taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  3, 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to  persons 
not  entitled  to  purchase  such  goods  exempt 
from  such  tax. 

ARTICLX   XIII 

1.  The  UJS.  Armed  Forces  shall  not  be 
subject  to  taxes  or  similar  charges  on  prop- 
erty held,  used  or  transferred  by  such  forces 
In  Japan. 

2.  Members  of  the  US  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents 
shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any  Japanese  taxes 
to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  to  any  other 
taxing  agency  In  Japan  on  Income  received 
as  a  result  of  their  service  with  or  employ- 
ment by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  or  by  the 
organizations  provided  for  in  article  XV.  The 
provisions  of  this  article  do  not  exempt  such 
persons  from  payment  of  Japanese  taxes  on 
Income  derived  from  Japanese  sources,  nor 
do  they  exempt  U.S.  citizens  who  for  VS. 
Income  tax  purposes  claim  Japanese  residence 
from  payment  of  Japanese  taxes  on  Income. 
Periods  during  which  such  persons  are  In 
Japan  solely  by  reason  of  being  members 
of  the  U.8.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, or  their  dependents  shall  not  be 
considered  as  (wriods  of  residence  or  domicile 
in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  Japanese  taxa- 
tion. 

3.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents 
shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in  Japan 
on  the  holding,  use,  transfer  inter  se,  or 
transfer  by  death  of  movable  property,  tan- 
gible or  intangible,  the  presence  of  which 
In  Japan  is  due  solely  to  the  temporary  pres- 
ence of  these  persons  in  Japan,  provided  that 
such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  property 
held  for  the  purpose  of  Investment  or  the 
conduct  of  business  in  Japan  or  to  any  in- 
tangible property  registered  in  Japan.  There 
is  no  obligation  under  this  article  to  grant 
exemption  from  taxes  payable  In  respect  of 
the  use  of  roads  by  private  vehicles. 

AKTICLK    XIV 

1.  Persons,  including  corporations  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  employees  who  are  ordinarily  resident 
in  the  United  States  and  whose  presence  in 
Japan  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
contracts  with  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  of  the  \3S.  Armed  Forces,  and  who  are 
designated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
I>aragraph  2  below,  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  this  article,  be  subject  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  Japan. 

2.  The  designation  referred  to  in  paragraph 
1  above  shall  be  made  upon  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  Japan  and  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  cases  where  open  competitive  bid- 
ding is  not  practicable  due  to  secxu-lty  con- 
siderations, to  the  technical  qualifications  of 
the  contractors  involved,  or  to  the  unavail- 
ability of  materials  or  services  required  by 
U.S.  standards,  or  to  limitations  of  U.S.  law. 

The  designation  shall  be  withdrawn  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States: 

(a)  Upon  completion  of  contracts  with 
the  United  States  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces; 


(b)  Upon  proof  that  such  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  businees  activities  in  Japan  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  or 

(c)  When  such  persons  are  engaged  in 
practices  illegal  In  Japan. 

3.  Upon  certification  by  appropriate  UJS. 
authorities  as  to  their  identity,  such  persons 
and  their  employees  shall  be  accorded  the 
following  benefits  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  Rights  of  accession  and  movement,  as 
provided  for  in  article  V,  paragraph  2; 

(b)  Entry  Into  Japan  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  IX; 

(c)  The  exemption  from  customs  duties, 
and  other  such  charges  provided  for  in  article 
XI,  paragraph  3.  for  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents: 

(d)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  the  organizations  provided  for  in 
article  XV; 

(e)  Those  provided  for  in  article  XIX. 
paragraph  2.  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents; 

(f)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  use  military 
payment  certificates,  as  provided  for  in  article 
XX; 

(g)  The  use  of  postal  facilities  provided 
for  In  article  XXI; 

( h  I  Exemption  from  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  Japan  with  respect  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

4.  Such  persons  and  their  employees  shall 
be  so  described  in  their  passports  and  their 
arrival,  departure  and  their  residence  while 
In  Japan  shall  from  time  to  time  be  notified 
by  the  US.  Armed  Forces  to  the  Japanese 
authorities. 

5.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  depreciable 
assets  except  houses,  held,  used,  or  trans- 
ferred, by  such  persons  and  their  employees 
exclusively  for  the  execution  of  contracts  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  1  shall  not  be  subject 
to  taxes  or  similar  charges  of  Japan. 

6.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized 
officer  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  such  persons 
and  their  employees  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation  In  Japan  on  the  holding,  use,  trans- 
fer by  death,  or  transfer  to  persons  or 
agencies  entitled  to  tax  exemption  under  this 
agreement,  of  movable  property,  tangible  or 
Intangible,  the  presence  of  which  In  Japan  Is 
due  solely  to  the  temporary  presence  of 
these  persons  in  Japan.  pro\'ided  that  such 
exemptions  shall  not  apply  to  property  held 
for  the  purpose  of  Investment  or  the  conduct 
of  other  business  in  Japan  or  to  any  in- 
tangible property  registered  in  Japan.  There 
is  no  obligation  under  this  article  to  grant 
exemption  from  taxes  payable  in  respect  of 
the  use  of  roads  by  private  vehicles. 

7.  The  persons  and  their  employees  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  1  shall  not  be  liable 
to  pay  income  or  corporation  taxes  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  or  to  any  other  taxing 
agency  In  Japan  on  any  income  derived 
under  a  contract  made  in  the  United  States 
with  the  Ooveriunent  of  the  United  States 
In  connection  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance or  operation  of  any  of  the  facilities 
or  areas  covered  by  this  agreement.  Tlie 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  exempt 
such  persons  from  payment  of  income  or 
corporation  taxes  on  income  derived  from 
Japanese  sources,  nor  do  they  exempt  such 
persons  and  their  employees  who.  for  U.S. 
income  tax  purix>se8,  claim  Japanese 
residence,  from  payment  of  Japanese  taxes 
on  income.  Periods  during  which  such  per- 
sons are  in  Japan  solely  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered p«^ods  of  residence  or  domicile  in 
Japan  for  the  purposes  of  such  taxation. 


8.  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  the  pri- 
mary right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  their  employees  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  article  in  relation  to 
offenses  committed  in  Japan  and  punishable 
by  the  law  of  Japan.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  Japanese  authorities  decide  not 
to  exercise  such  Jurisdiction  they  shall 
notify  the  military  authorltfes  of  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  such 
notification  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exer- 
cise such  Jurisdiction  over  the  persons  re- 
ferred to  as  is  conferred  on  them  by  the  law 
of  the  United  States. 

AETICLE    XV 

1.  (a)  Navy  exchanges,  post  exchanges, 
messes,  social  clubs,  theaters,  newspapers, 
and  other  nonappropriated  fund  organiza- 
tions authorized  and  regulated  by  the  U.S. 
military  authorities  may  be  established  in 
the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  for  the  use  of  members  of 
such  forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents.  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Agreement,  such  organizations 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations, 
license,  fees,  taxes  or  similar  contrcds. 

(b)  When  a  newspaper  authorized  and 
regulated  by  the  U.S.  military  authorities  la 
sold  to  the  general  public,  it  shall  be  subject 
to  Japanese  regulations,  license,  fees,  taxes, 
or  similar  controls  so  far  as  such  circulation 
is  concerned. 

2.  No  Japanese  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
sales  of  merchandise  and  services  by  such  or- 
ganizations, except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
1(b).  but  purchases  within  Japan  of  mer- 
chandise and  supplies  by  such  organizations 
shall  be  subject  to  Japanese  taxes. 

3.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  and  Japanese  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
conditions,  goods  which  are  sold  by  such 
organizations  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in 
Japan  to  persons  not  authorized  to  make 
purchases  from  such  organizations. 

4.  The  organizations  referred  to  in  this 
article  shall  provide  such  Information  to 
the  Japanese  authorities  as  is  required  by 
Japanese  tax  legislation. 

ABTICLZ  XVI 

It  is  the  duty  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents  to  respect  the  law  of  Japan 
and  to  abstain  from  any  activity  inconsist- 
ent with  the  spirit  of  this  Agreement,  and, 
in  particular,  from  any  political  activity  in 
Japan. 

ARTicLz  xvn 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  article, 

(a)  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  within 
Japan  all  criminal  and  disciplinary  Juris- 
diction conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States  over  all  persons  subject  to 
the  military  law  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  within  the  territory  of  Japan  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  ex- 
ercise exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  persons 
subject  to  the  military  law  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  offenses.  Including 
offenses  relating  to  Its  security,  punishable 
by  the  law  of  the  United  States,  but  not 
by  the  law  of  Japan. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  Juiiadlction 
over  members  of  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependenta 
with  respect  to  offenses,  including  offenses 
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relating  to  the  aecurlty  of  Japan,  punish- 
able by  Ita  law  but  not  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
and  of  paragraph  3  of  this  article  a  secu- 
rity offense  against  a  state  shall  include — 

(1)   treason  against  the  state: 

(U)  sabotage,  espionage,  or  violation  of 
any  law  relating  to  official  secrets  of  that 
state,  or  secrets  relating  to  the  national 
defense  of  that  state. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  is  concurrent  the  following  rules 
shall  ^ply: 

(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  ex- 
ercise jtirlsdictlon  over  members  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  or  the  civilian 
component  in  relation  to 

(I)  offenses  solely  against  the  property 
or  security  of  the  United  States,  or  offenses 
solely  against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other member  ot  the  UJ3.  Armed  Forces  or 
the  civilian  component  or  of  a  dependent; 

(II)  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or 
omission  done  in  the  performance  of  official 
duty. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the 
authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  the  i»rimary 
right  to  exercise  jurisdiction. 

(c)  If  the  State  having  the  primary  right 
decides  not  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  it  shall 
notify  the  authorites  of  the  other  State  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  authorities  of  the 
State  having  the  primary  right  shall  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request  from 
the  authorities  of  the  other  State  tear  a 
waiver  of  its  right  Ln  cases  where  that  other 
State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particu- 
lar importance. 

4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  not  imply  any  right  for  the  military 
authorities  ot  the  United  States  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  persons  who  are  nationals 
of  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan,  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  JJ3.  Armed  Forces. 

5.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  of  Japan 
shall  assist  each  other  in  the  arrest  of  mem- 
bers erf  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian 
component,  or  their  dependents  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Japan  and  in  banding  them  over  to 
the  authority  which  is  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion In  accordance  with  the  above  provisions. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  notify 
promptly  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  the  arrest  of  any  member 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, or  a  dependent. 

(c)  The  custody  of  an  accused  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  the  civilian  compo- 
nent over  whom  Japan  is  to  exercise  Juris- 
diction shall,  if  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States,  remain  with  the  United  States 
untU  he  is  charged  by  Japan. 

6.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  of  Japan 
shall  assist  each  other  in  the  carrying  out  of 
all  necessary  investigations  into  offenses,  and 
in  the  collection  and  production  of  evidence, 
including  the  seizure  and,  in  proper  cases, 
the  handing  over  of  objects  connected  with 
an  offense.  The  handing  over  of  such  ob- 
jects may,  however,  be  made  subject  to  their 
return  within  the  time  spedfled  by  the 
authority  delivering  them. 

(b)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  and  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall 
notify  each  other  of  the  disposition  at  all 
cases  In  which  there  are  concurrent  rights  to 
exercise  jurisdiction. 

7.  (a)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  car- 
ried out  In  Japan  by  the  military  authorities 
of  the  United  States  if  the  legislation  of 
Japan  does  not  provide  for  such  punishment 
in  a  similar  case. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  give 
sympathetic  oonslderation  to  a  request  from 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
for  asalstaiwe  in  carrying  out  a  sentence  at 
imprisonment    pronounced   by    the    military 
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be   informed,  in  advance  of  trial, 

charge  or  charges  made  against 


Wh  snever 
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h! 


U> 
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be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
tiim: 

have  compulsory  process  for  obtain- 
in  his  favor,  if  they  are  wlth- 
j^isdlctlon  of  Japan: 
have  legal  representation  of  his  own 
his  defense  or  to  have  free  or  as- 
representatlon  under  the  condl- 
pr^valllng  for  the  time  being  in  Japan: 
he  considers  it  necessary,  to  have 
of  a  competent  Interpreter;  and 
communicate  with  a  representative 
dovernment  of  the  United  States  and 
Buch  a  representative  present  at  his 
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at  the  United  States  under  the 
of  this  article  within  the  territory 


Regularly     constituted     military 

formations  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

the  right  to  police  any  facilities 

which  they  use  under  article  II  of 

The  military  police  of  such 

take    all    appropriate    measures 

the  maintenance  of  order  and  se- 

\4lthln  such  facilities  and  areas. 

Ofitside  these  facilities  and  areas,  such 

police  shall  be  employed  only  sub- 

i^rangements  with  the  authorities  of 

In  liaison  with  those  authorities, 

insdfar  as  such  emplcjrment  is  necessary 

maintain  discipline  and  order  among  the 

of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

the  event  of  hostilities  to  which  the 

of  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 

and  Seciarlty  apply,  either 

of  the  United  States  or  the 

of  Japan  shall  have  the  right, 

60  days'  notice  to  the  other,  to  sus- 

applicatlon  of  any  of  the  provl- 

this  article.     If  this  right  Is  exer- 

Oovernments  of  the  United  States 

Japjan  shall  immediately  consult  with 

agreeing  on  suitable  provisions  to 

;he  provisions  suspended. 

provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 

any  c^enses  conunitted  before  the 

force  of   this   agreement.     Such 

sht^II  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 

:  of  the  Administrative  Agreement 

article  ni  of  the  Sectirlty  Treaty  Be- 

Unlted  States  of  America  and  Ja- 

existed  at  the  relevant  time. 
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party  waives  all  its  claims  against 
party  for  damage  to  any  (property 
it  and  used  by  its  land,  sea,  or  air 
services,  if  such   damage — 

caused  by  a  member  or  an  em- 

the  defense  services  of  the  other 

the  performance  of  his  ofiBcial  du- 


a-cee 


o- 


from    the    use   of   any    vehicle, 

aircraft  owned  by  the  other  party 

by  its  defense  services,  provided 

1hat    the    vehicle,    vessel    or    aircraft 


causing  the  damage  was  being  used  for  of- 
flclal  purposes,  or  that  the  damage  was 
caused  to  property  being  so  used. 

Clahns  for  maritime  salvage  by  one  party 
against  the  other  party  shall  be  waived,  pro- 
vided that  the  vessel  or  cargo  salved  was 
owned  by  a  party  and  being  used  by  its  de- 
fense services  for  official  purposes. 

2.  (a)  In  the  case  of  damage  caused  or 
arising  as  stated  in  paragraph  1  to  other 
property  owned  by  either  party  and  located 
in  Japan,  the  Issue  of  the  liability  of  the 
other  party  shall  be  determined  and  the 
amount  of  damage  shall  be  assessed,  unless 
the  two  Governments  agree  otherwise,  by  a 
sole  arbitrator  selected  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
arbitrator  shall  also  decide  any  counterclaims 
arising  out  of  the  same  incident. 

(b)  The  arbitrator  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  above  shall  be  selected  by 
agreement  between  the  two  Governments 
from  amongst  the  nationals  of  Japan  who 
hold  or  have  held  high  Judicial  office. 

(c)  Any  decision  taken  by  the  arbitrator 
shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the 
parties. 

(d)  The  amount  of  any  compensation 
awarded  by  the  arbitrator  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  6(e)  (i).  (11)  and  (ill)  of  this 
article. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  arbitrator 
shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  and  shall,  together  with  the 
necessary  expenses  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  be  defrayed  in  equal 
proportions  by  them. 

(f)  Nevertheless,  each  party  waives  its 
claim  in  any  such  case  up  to  the  amount 
of  1.400  US.  dollars  or  504.000  yen.  In  the 
case  of  considerable  variation  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  theee  currencies  the  two 
Governments  shall  agree  on  the  appropriate 
adjustments  of   these  amounts. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  1  and  2 
of  this  article  the  expression  "owned  by  a 
party"  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  Includes  a  ves- 
sel on  bare  boat  charter  to  that  party  or 
requisitioned  by  it  on  bare  boat  terms  or 
seized  by  it  in  prize  (except  to  the  extent 
that  the  risk  of  loss  or  liability  is  borne  by 
some  person  other  than  such  pcuty) . 

4.  Each  party  waives  all  its  claims  against 
the  other  party  for  injury  or  death  suffered 
by  any  member  of  its  defense  services  while 
such  member  was  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties. 

5.  Claims  (other  than  contractual  claims 
and  those  to  which  paragraphs  6  or  7  of  this 
article  apply )  arising  out  of  acts  or  omissions 
of  members  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  done  In  the  performance  of  official 
duty,  or  out  of  any  other  act,  omission  or  oc- 
currence for  which  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
legally  responsible,  and  causing  damage  In 
Japan  to  third  parties,  other  than  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan,  shall  be  dealt  with  by 
Japan  In  accordance  with  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

(a)  Claims  shall  be  filed,  considered  and 
settled  or  adjudicated  In  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  claims  arising  from  the  activities 
of  its  self-defeiise  forces. 

(b)  Japan  may  settle  any  such  claims,  and 
payment  of  the  amount  agreed  upon  or  de- 
termined by  adjudication  shall  be  made  by 
Japan  in  yen. 

(c)  Such  payment,  whether  made  pursu- 
ant to  a  settlement  or  to  adjudication  of  the 
case  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  Japan,  or 
the  final  adjudication  by  such  a  tribunal 
denying  payment,  shall  be  binding  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  parties. 

(d)  Every  claim  paid  by  Japan  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  appropriate  UjS. 
authorities  together  with  full  particulars  and 
a  proposed  distribution  in  conformity  with 
subparagraphs    (c)    (I)    and    (11)    below.     In 
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default  of  a  reply  within  two  months,  the 
proposed  distribution  shall  be  regarded  as 
accepted. 

(e)  The  cost  Incurred  In  satisfying  claims 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  subparagraphs 
and  paragraph  2  of  this  Article  shall  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  parties  as  follows: 

( I )  Where  the  United  States  alone  Is  re- 
sponsible, the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of 
25  percent  chargeable  to  Japan  and  75  per- 
cent chargeable  to  the  United  States. 

( II )  Where  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  responsible  for  the  damage,  the  amount 
awarded  or  adjudged  shall  be  distributed 
equally  between  them.  Where  the  damage 
was  caused  by  the  defense  services  of  the 
United  States  or  Japan  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  attribute  it  specifically  to  one  or  both 
of  those  defense  services,  the  amount 
awarded  or  adjudged  shall  be  distributed 
equally  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

(III)  Every  half  year,  a  statement  of  the 
sums  paid  by  Japan  in  the  course  of  the 
half-yearly  period  in  respect  of  every  case 
regarding  which  the  proposed  distribution 
on  a  percentage  basis  has  been  accepted, 
shall  be  sent  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  authori- 
ties, together  with  a  request  for  reimburse- 
ment. Such  reimbursement  shall  be  made, 
in  yen.  within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

(f)  Members  or  employees  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  excluding  those  employees 
who  have  only  Japanese  nationality,  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  proceedings  for"  the 
enforcement  of  any  judgment  given  against 
them  In  Japan  in  a  matter  arising  from  the 
performance  of  their  official  duties. 

(g)  Except  in  so  far  as  subparagraph  (e) 
of  this  paragraph  applies  to  claims  covered 
by  paragraph  2  of  this  Article,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  any  claim  arising  out  of  or  In  connection 
with  the  navigation  or  operation  of  a  ship 
or  the  loading,  carriage,  or  discharge  of  a 
cargo,  other  than  claims  for  death  or  per- 
sonal injury  to  which  paragraph  4  of  this 
Article  does  not  apply. 

6.  Claims  against  members  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  (except 
employees  who  are  nationals  of  or  ordinarily 
resident  in  Japan)  arising  out  of  tortious 
acts  or  omissions  in  Japan  not  done  in  the 
performance  of  official  duty  shall  be  dealt 
with  in  the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  con- 
sider the  claim  and  assess  compensation  to 
the  claimant  in  a  fair  and  Juet  manner, 
taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  Including  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
jured person,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  on 
the  matter. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  authorities,  who 
shall  then  decide  without  delay  whether 
they  will  offer  an  ex  gratia  payment,  and  if 
so,  of  what  amount. 

(c)  If  an  offer  of  ex  gratia  payment  is 
made,  and  twicepted  by  the  claimant  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim,  the  U.S.  authori- 
ties shall  make  the  payment  themselves  and 
Inform  the  authorities  of  Japan  of  their  de- 
cision and  of  the  sum  paid. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  affect 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  to 
entertain  an  action  against  a  member  or  an 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  unless  and 
until  there  has  been  payment  in  full  satis- 
faction of  the  claim. 

7.  Claims  arising  out  of  the  unauthorized 
use  of  any  vehicle  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
shall  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 6  of  this  article,  except  Insofar  as  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  legally  responsible. 

8.  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  a  tor- 
tious act  or  omission  of  a  member  or  an 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  was  done 
in  the  fierformance  of  official  duty  or  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  any  vehicle  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  was  unauthorized,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  an  arbitrator  ap- 


pointed In  accordance  with  paragraph  2(b) 
of  this  article,  whose  decision  on  this  point 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

9.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  not  claim 
Immunity  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Japan  for  members  or  employees  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  respect  of  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  except 
to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph  5(f)  of 
this  article. 

(b)  In  case  any  private  movable  proi>erty, 
excluding  that  in  use  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  which  is  subject  to  compulsory  execu- 
tion under  Japanese  law,  is  within  the  facili- 
ties and  areas  in  use  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  the  U.S.  authorities  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  Japanese  courts,  possess  and  turn 
over  such  property  to  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties. 

(c)  The  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  shall  cooperate  in  the  procure- 
ment of  evidence  for  a  fair  hearing  and  dis- 
posal of  claims  under  this  article. 

10.  Disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  con- 
cerning the  procurement  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  services  and  labor  by  or  for 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  which  are  not  re- 
solved by  the  parties  to  the  contract  con- 
cerned, may  be  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee for  conciliation,  provided  that  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  prej- 
udice any  right  which  the  parties  to  the 
contract  may  have  to  file  a  civil  suit. 

11.  The  term  "defense  services"  used  in 
this  article  is  understood  to  mean  for  Japan 
Its  self-defense  forces  and  for  the  United 
States  its  Armed  Forces. 

12.  Paragraphs  2  and  5  of  this  article  shall 
apply  only  to  claims  arising  incident  to  non- 
combat  activities. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
apply  to  any  claims  which  arose  before  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  agreement.  Such 
claims  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  provisions 
of  article  XVIII  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment under  article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty 
Between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan. 

ARTICLE   XIX 

1.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  foreign  exchange  con- 
trols of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

2  The  preceding  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  transmission  into 
or  outside  of  Japan  of  US.  dollars  or  dollar 
instruments  representing  the  official  funds 
of  the  United  States  or  realized  as  a  result 
of  service  or  employment  in  connection  with 
this  agreement  by  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  the  civilian  component,  or  real- 
ized by  such  persons  and  their  dependents 
from  sources  outside  of  Japan. 

3.  The  U.S.  authorities  shall  take  suitable 
measures  to  preclude  the  abuse  of  the  privi- 
leges stipulated  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
or  circumvention  of  the  Japanese  foreign  ex- 
change controls. 

ARTICLE   XX 

1.  (a)  U.S.  military  payment  certificates 
denominated  in  dollars  may  be  used  by  per- 
sons authorized  by  the  United  States  for 
Internal  transactions  within  the  facilities 
and  areas  In  use  by  the  U.S.  Arraed  Forces. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
take  appropriate  action  to  Insure  that  au- 
thorized personnel  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  transactions  Involving  military 
payment  certificates  except  as  authorized  by 
United  States  regulations.  The  Government 
of  Japan  will  take  necessary  action  to  pro- 
hibit unauthorized  persons  from  engaging 
in  transactions  Involving  military  payment 
certificates  and  with  the  aid  of  U.S.  authori- 
ties will  undertake  to  apprehend  and  punish 
any  person  or  persons  under  its  jurisdiction 
involved  in  the  counterfeiting  or  uttering  of 
counterfeit  military  payment  certificates. 

(b)  It  is  agreed  that  the  VB.  authorities 
win  apprehend  and  punish  members  of  the 


UJS.  Armed  Fwces,  the  civilian  component, 
or  their  dependents,  who  tender  military 
payment  certificates  to  unauthorized  persons 
and  that  no  obligation  will  be  due  to  such 
unauthorized  persons  or  to  the  Government 
of  Japan  or  its  agencies  from  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  agencies  as  a  result  of  any 
unauthorized  use  of  military  payment  cer- 
tificates within  Japan. 

2.  In  order  to  exercise  control  of  military 
payment  certificates  the  United  States  may 
designate  certain  American  financial  insti- 
tutions to  maintain  and  operate,  under  U.S. 
supervision,  facilities  for  the  use  of  persons 
authorized  by  the  United  States  to  tise  mili- 
tary payment  certificates.  Institutions  au- 
thorized to  maintain  military  banking  facili- 
ties will  establish  and  maintain  such  facili- 
ties physically  separated  from  their  Japanese 
commercial  banking  business,  with  personnel 
whose  sole  duty  is  to  maintain  and  operate 
such  facilities.  Such  facilities  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  maintain  U.S.  currency  bank 
accounts  and  to  perform  all  financial 
transactions  in  connection  therevrith  includ- 
ing receipt  and  remission  of  funds  to  the 
extent  provided  by  article  XIX,  paragraph  2. 
of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

The  United  States  may  establish  and  op- 
erate, within  the  facilities  and  areas  in  vise 
by  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces,  UJS.  military  post 
offices  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and 
their  dependents,  for  the  transmission  of 
mail  between  VS.  military  post  offices  In 
Japan  and  between  such  military  post  offices 
and  other  UJS.  j)OBt  offices. 

ARTICLE  xxn 

The  United  States  may  enroll  and  train 
eligible  VB.  citizens  residing  in  Japan,  who 
apply  for  such  enrollment,  in  the  reserve 
organizations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

ARTICLE  xxm 

The  United  States  and  Japan  will  cooperate 
in  taking  such  stejM  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  members  thereof, 
the  civilian  component,  their  dependents, 
and  their  property.  The  Government  of 
Japan  agrees  to  seek  such  legislation  and  to 
take  such  other  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  the  adequate  security  and  protec- 
tion within  its  territory  of  Installations, 
equipment,  property,  records,  and  official  in- 
formation of  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  offenders  xinder  the  appli- 
cable laws  of  Japan. 

ARTICLE   XXTV 

1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  United  States  will 
bear  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement  with- 
out cost  to  Japan  all  expenditures  incident 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Japan  except  those  to  be  borne  by  Japan 
as  provided  in  paragraph  2. 

a.  It  is  agreed  that  Japan  will  furnish  for 
the  duration  of  this  agreement  without  cost 
to  the  United  States  and  make  compensation 
where  appropriate  to  the  owners  and  sup- 
pliers thereof  all  facilities  and  areas  and 
rights-of-way,  including  facilities  and  areas 
jointly  used  such  as  those  at  airfields  and 
ports,  as  provided  in  articles  U  and  m. 

3.  It  is  agreed  that  arrangements  will  be 
effected  between  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  accounting 
applicable  to  financial  transactions  arising 
out  of  this  agreement. 

ARTICLE    XXV 

1.  A  Joint  Committee  shall  be  established 
as  the  means  for  consultation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  on  all  matters  requir- 
ing mutual  consultation  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  this  agreement.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Joint  Committee  shall  serve  as  the 
means  for  consultation  in  determining  the 
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facilities  and  areaa  In  Japan  whlcb  are  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  United  Statee  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secxirlty. 

a.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  composed 
of  a  representative  of  the  Oovermnent  of  the 
United  States  and  a  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  each  of  whom  shall 
have  one  or  more  deputies  and  a  staff.  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  determine  Its  own 
procedures,  and  arrange  for  such  auxiliary 
organs  and  admlnlstratlye  services  as  may  be 
required.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  so 
organized  that  it  may  meet  Immediately  at 
any  time  at  the  request  of  the  representative 
of  either  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Oovemment  of  Japan. 

3.  If  the  Joint  Committee  Is  unable  to  re- 
solve any  matter.  It  shall  refer  that  matter 
to  the  respective  Oovemments  for  further 
consideration  through  appropriate  channels. 

ARTICLK    XXVI 

1.  This  agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  In  accordance  with 
their  legal  procedures,  and  notes  Indicating 
such  approval  shall  be  exchanged. 

2.  Alter  the  procedure  set  forth  In  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  has  been  followed,  this 
agreement  will  enter  into  force  on  the  date 
of  coming  Into  force  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security,  at  which  time  the 
Administrative  Agreement  under  article  HI 
of  the  Security  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  February  28.  1932,  as  amended,  shall 
expire. 

3.  The  Government  of  each  party  to  this 
agreement  undertakes  to  seek  from  Its  legis- 
lature necessary  budgetary  and  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  provisions  of  this 
agreement  which  require  such  action  for 
their  execution. 

AxmcLM  xxvn 

Either  Government  may  at  any  time  re- 
quest the  revision  of  any  article  of  this  agree- 
ment. In  which  case  the  two  Governments 
shall  enter  Into  negotiation  through  appro- 
priate channels. 

AKTICLX   XXVUI 

This  agreement,  and  agreed  revisions  there- 
ot.  shall  remain  In  force  while  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  remains  in 
force  unless  earlier  terminated  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments. 

In  witness  whereoC  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  this  agreement. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  in  the 
English  and  Japanese  languages,  both  texts 
equally  authentic,  this  19th  day  of  January, 
1960. 

For  the  United  States  of  America: 

Chbistian  a.  Hbtzb. 
Douglas   MacAxtktts    2o. 

J  OXAHAM  PaBSONS. 

For  Japan : 

NOBUSUKK  KiSHI. 
AncSIXO  FUJTTAICA. 

MrrsTTJTxo  Ishh. 
Taoashi  Adachi. 
Koicsnto  AsAKAi. 

AcaXED  MtWUTXS  TO  THX  ACBXKMKIfT  UNDXB 
AXTICLX  VI  OF  THX  TXXATT  OV  MUTUAL  CO- 
OPXXATION      AND      SBCUUTT      BKTWKXN      THX 

UNrrxD  ^TATSs  OF  Amkbica  and  Japan,  R>- 

GARDING     FACnjTIXS      AND     ARXAS      AND     TBX 

Status  of  U.S.  Axmed  Foccxs  in  Japan 

Two  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan  wish  to  record  the  fol- 
lowing imderstandlng  which  they  have 
reached  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
agreement  under  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan. 
Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas  and  the  Status 
of  UJS.  Armed  Forces  In  Japan,  signed  today: 
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AKTICLI    IV 


pu  bllc 


and  foreign  vessels  •    •    •  oper- 

for,   ch:   under   the   control   of   the 

States    for   official   purposes"    mean 

vessels    and    chartered    vessels 

charter,  voyage  charter  and  time 

Space    charter    is    not    Included. 
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ABTICLK   vn 

The  problem  of  telecommunications  rates 
applicabe  to  the  UJ8.  Armed  Forces  will 
continue  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of,  inter 
alia,  the  statements  concerning  article  VII 
recorded  in  the  official  minutes  of  the  10th 
Joint  Meeting  for  the  Negotiation  of  the 
Admlnls  ratlve  Agreement  signed  on  Feb- 
ruary 28  1952,  which  are  hereby  Incorpo- 
rated by  reference. 

AKTICLX    IX 

Government  of  Japcm  will  be  notified 
intervals.  In  accordance  with  pro- 
be agreed  between  the  two  Gov- 
of  numbers  and  categories  of  per- 
and  departing. 


to 


entering 

ASTICLX   XI 

quantity  of  goods  Imported  under 

2  by  the  organizations  provided 

arilcle  XV  for  the  use  of  the  members 

Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 

^nd  their  dependents  shall  be  Um- 

extent  reasonably  required  for 


the 


Pam^i^ph 


3(a)    does  not  require  con- 
ihlpmMkt  ot  goods  with   travel   of 


owner  nor  does  it  require  single  loading  or 
shipment. 

3.  The  term  "military  cargo"  as  used  in 
paragraph  5(c)  is  not  confined  to  arms  and 
equipment  but  refers  to  all  cargo  shipped 
to  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  on  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment bill  of  lading,  the  term  •'military 
cargo"  being  used  to  distinguish  cargo 
shipped  to  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from  cargo 
shipped  to  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

4.  The  US  Armed  Forces  will  take  every 
practicable  measure  to  ensure  that  goods 
win  not  l>e  Imported  into  Japan  by  or  for 
the  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  or  their  dependents,  the 
entry  of  which  would  be  in  violation  of 
Japanese  customs  laws  and  regulations. 
The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  promptly  notify 
the  Japanese  customs  authorities  whenever 
the  entry  of  such  goods  is  discovered. 

5.  The  Japanese  customs  authorities  may. 
if  they  consider  that  there  has  been  an 
abuse  or  infringement  in  connection  with 
the  entry  of  goods  under  article  XI,  take  up 
the  matter  with  the  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  US.  Armed  Forces. 

6.  The  words  "The  US.  Armed  Forces 
shall  render  all  assistance  within  their  power 
etc."  in  paragraph  9  (b)  and  (c)  refer  to 
reasonable  and  practicable  measures  by  the 
U  S.  Armed  Forces. 

ABTiCLX  xn 

1.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  furnish  the 
Japanese  authorities  with  appropriate  infor- 
mation as  far  in  advance  as  practicable  on 
anticipated  major  changes  in  their  procure- 
ment program  in  Japan. 

2.  The  problem  of  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  difficulties  with  respect  to  procure- 
ment contracts  arising  out  of  differences  be- 
tween United  States  and  Japanese  economic 
laws  and  business  practices  will  be  studied 
by  the  Joint  Committee  or  other  appropriate 
persons. 

3.  The  procedures  for  seciiring  exemptions 
from  taxation  on  purchases  of  goods  for  ul- 
timate use  by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  be 
as  follows: 

a.  Upon  appropriate  certification  by  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  that  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment  consigned  to  or  destined  for 
such  forces,  are  to  be  used,  or  wholly  or  par- 
tially used  up,  under  the  supervision  of  such 
forces,  exclusively  In  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts for  the  construction,  maintenance  or 
operation  of  the  facilities  and  areas  referred 
to  in  article  n  or  for  the  support  of  the  forces 
therein,  or  are  ultimately  to  be  incorporated 
into  articles  or  facilities  used  by  such  forces, 
an  authorized  representative  of  such  forces 
shall  take  delivery  of  such  materials,  sup- 
plies and  equipment  directly  from  manufac- 
turers thereof.  In  such  circumstances  the 
collection  of  commodity  and  gasoline  taxes 
shall  be  held  in  abeyance. 

b.  The  receipt  of  such  materials,  supplies 
and  equipment  in  the  facilities  and  areas 
shall  be  confirmed  by  an  authorized  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  to  the  Japanese 
authorities. 

c.  Collection  of  conunodity  and  gasoline 
taxes  shall  be  held  in  abeyance  until 

(1)  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  confirm  and 
certify  the  quantity  or  degree  of  consump- 
tion of  the  above  referred  to  materials,  sup- 
plies and  equipment,  or 

(2)  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  confirm  and 
certify  the  amount  of  the  above  referred  to 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  which 
have  been  incorporated  into  articles  or  fa- 
cilities used  by  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

d.  Materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  cer- 
tified under  c  (1)  or  (2)  shaU  be  exempt  from 
commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  Insofar  as  the 
price  thereof  is  paid  out  of  U.S.  Government 
appropriations  or  out  of  funds  contributed 
by  the  Japanese  Government  for  disburse- 
ment by  the  United  States. 
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4.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
shall  ensure  that  the  Government  of  Japan 
is  reimbursed  for  costs  Inciured  \mder  rele- 
vant contracts  between  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  the  Government  of  Japan  and  the 
organizations  provided  for  in  article  XV  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  workers 
to  be  provided  for  such  organizations. 

5.  It  Is  understood  that  the  term  "tlie 
legislation  of  Japan"  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 5.  article  XII  includes  decisions  of  the 
courts  and  the  Labor  Relations  Commissions 
of  Jai>an,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 6.  article  XII. 

6.  It  is  understood  that  the  provisions  of 
article  XII,  paragraph  6  shall  apply  only  to 
discharges  for  sectirity  reasons  Including  dis- 
turbing the  maintenance  of  military  disci- 
pline within  the  facilities  and  areas  used  by 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  the  organizations 
referred  to  in  article  XV  will  be  subject  to 
the  procedures  of  paragraph  6  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  agreement  between  the  appro- 
priate authorities. 

AXTICLX  xm 
With  respect  to  article  XIII,  paragraph  2 
and  article  XIV,  paragraph  7,  income  payable 
in  Japan  as  a  result  of  service  with  or  em- 
ployment by  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  by 
the  organizations  provided  for  in  article  XV, 
or  under  contract  made  In  the  United  States 
with  the  UJS.  Oovemment,  shall  not  be 
treated  or  considered  as  income  derived  from 
Jai>anese  sources. 

ASTICLX    XT 

The  facilities  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 
may  be  used  by  other  officers  and  personnel 
of  the  U.S.  Government  ordinarily  accorded 
such  privileges  abroad. 

ARTICLE    XVII 

Re  paragraph  1(a)  and  paragraph  2(a)  : 

The  scope  of  persons  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  com- 
municated, through  the  Joint  Conunlttee.  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

Re  paragraph  2(c): 

Both  Governments  shall  Inform  each  other 
of  the  details  of  all  the  security  offenses  men- 
tioned In  this  subparagraph  and  the  provi- 
sions governing  such  offenses  In  the  existing 
laws  of  their  respective  countries. 

Re  paragraph  3(a)  (11)  : 

Where  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
or  the  civilian  component  is  charged  with  an 
offense,  a  certificate  Issued  by  or  on  behalf 
of  his  commanding  officer  stating  that  the 
alleged  offense,  if  committed  by  him,  arose 
out  of  an  act  or  omission  done  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duty,  shall,  in  any  judi- 
cial proceedings,  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
fact  unless  the  contrary  Lb  proved. 

The  above  statement  shall  not  be  Inter- 
preted to  prejudice  In  any  way  article  318  of 
the  Japanese  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Re  paragraph  3(c)  : 

1.  Mutual  procedures  relating  to  waivers 
of  the  primary  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  Trials  of  cases  in  which  the  Japanese 
authorities  have  waived  the  primary  right 
to  exercise  jurisdiction,  and  trials  of  cases 
Involving  offenses  described  In  paragraph 
3(a)  (11)  committed  against  the  state  or  na- 
tionals of  Japan  shall  be  held  promptly  in 
Japan  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
places  where  the  offenses  are  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  unless  other  arrangements  are 
mutually  agreed  upon.  Representatives  of 
the  Japanese  authorities  may  be  present  at 
sucii  trials. 

Re  paragraph  4 ; 

Dual  nationals.  United  States  and  Japa- 
nese, who  are  subject  to  the  military  law  of 
the  United  States  and  are  brought  to  Japan 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  be  considered 
as   nationals   of   Japan,    but   shall    be   con- 


sidered as  U.S.  nationals  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph. 
Re  paragraph  5: 

1.  In  case  the  Japanese  authorities  have 
arrested  an  offender  who  is  a  member  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, or  a  dependent  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary law  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  a  case  over  which  Japan  has  the  primary 
right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  the  Japanese 
authorities  will,  unless  they  deem  that  there 
is  adequate  cause  and  necessity  to  retain 
such  offender,  release  him  to  the  custody 
of  the  U.S.  military  authorities  provided  that 
he  shall,  on  request,  be  made  available  to 
the  Japanese  authorities.  If  such  be  the  con- 
dition of  his  release.  The  U.S.  authorities 
shall,  on  request,  transfer  his  custody  to  the 
Japanese  authcH^ties  at  the  time  he  is  in- 
dicted by  the  Utter. 

2.  The  U.8.  military  authorities  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Japanese  authorities 
of  the  arrest  of  any  member  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component  or  a 
dependent  In  any  case  in  which  Japan  has 
the  primary  right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction. 

Re  paragraph  9: 

1.  The  rights  enumerated  in  items  (a) 
through  (e)  of  this  paragraph  are  guaran- 
teed to  all  persons  on  trial  In  Japanese  courts 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition  to  these  rights,  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent or  a  dependent  who  is  prosecuted 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Japan  shjUl  have 
such  other  rights  as  are  guaranteed  under 
the  laws  of  Japan  to  all  persons  on  trial  in 
Japanese  courts.  Such  additional  rights  in- 
clude the  following  which  are  gtiaranteed 
under   the   Japanese  Constitution: 

(a)  He  shall  not  be  arrested  or  detained 
without  being  at  once  informed  of  the  charge 
against  him  or  without  the  Immediate  priv- 
ilege of  counsel;  nor  shall  he  be  detained 
without  adequate  cause:  and  upon  demand 
of  any  person  such  cause  must  be  immedi- 
ately shown  In  open  court  in  his  presence 
and  the  presence  of  his  counsel: 

(b)  He  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal; 

(c)  He  shall  not  be  ccunpelled  to  testify 
against  himself; 

(d)  He  shall  be  permitted  full  oppc»-tunity 
to  examine  all  witnesses; 

(e)  No  cruel  punishment  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  him. 

2.  The  U.S.  authorities  shall  have  the  right 
upon  request  to  have  access  at  any  time 
to  membiers  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the 
civilian  component,  or  their  dependents  who 
are  confined  or  detained  under  Japanese 
authority. 

3.  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
9(g)  concerning  the  presence  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  Government  at  the 
trial  of  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
the  civilian  component  or  a  dependent 
prosecuted  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Japan, 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  the 
provisions  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  with 
respect  to  public  trials. 

Re  paragraphs  10(a)  and  10(b)  : 
1.  The  U.S.  mlllUry  authorities  will  nor- 
mally make  all  arrests  within  facilities  and 
areas  In  use  by  and  guarded  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  This  shall 
not  preclude  the  Japanese  authorities  from 
making  arrests  within  facilities  and  areas  in 
cases  where  the  competent  authorities  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  given  consent, 
or  in  cases  of  pursuit  of  a  fiagrant  offender 
who  has  committed  a  serious  crime. 

Where  persons  whose  arrest  Is  desired  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  and  who  are  not 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  UJS.  Armed 
Forces  are  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  the  US.  Armed  Forces,  the  U.S.  military 
authorities  will  undertake,  upon  request,  to 
arrest  such  persons.  All  persons  arrested 
by  the  U.S.  military  authorities,  who  Me 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  VS. 


Armed  Forces,  shall  Immediately  be  turned 
over  to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

The  UJS.  military  authorities  may,  under 
due  process  of  law,  arrest  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  facility  at  area  any  person  in  the  commis- 
sion or  attempted  commission  of  an  offense 
against  the  security  of  that  facility  or  area. 
Any  such  person  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  shall  Immedi- 
ately be  turned  over  to  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities. 

2.  The  Japanese  authorities  will  normally 
not  exercise  the  right  of  search,  seizure,  or 
inspection  with  respect  to  any  persons  or 
property  within  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  and  guarded  under  the  authority  of  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty of  the  U.S.  Armed  Farces  whererer  situ- 
ated, except  in  cases  where  the  competent 
authorities  of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  consent 
to  such  search,  seizure,  or  inspection  by  the 
Japanese  authorities  of  such  persons  or 
property. 

Where  search,  seizure,  or  inspection  with 
respect  to  persons  or  property  within  facili- 
ties and  areas  in  use  by  the  UJS.  Armed  Forces 
or  with  respect  to  property  oC  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces  in  Japan  is  desired  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  the  U.S.  military  authorities 
will  undertake,  upon  request,  to  make  such 
search,  seizure,  or  inspection.  In  the  event 
of  a  Judgment  oonoemlng  such  property, 
except  property  owned  or  utilized  by  the 
UB.  Government  or  its  instmmentalities, 
the  United  States  will  ttun  over  such  prop- 
erty to  the  Japanese  authorities  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  judgment. 

AKTICLK    XTX 

Payment  in  Japan  by  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  and  by  those  organizations  provided 
in  article  XV  to  persons  other  than  members 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  civilian  compo- 
nents, their  dependents  and  those  persons 
referred  to  In  article  XTV  shall  be  effected  in 
accordance  with  the  Japanese  fco-elgn  ex- 
change control  law  and  regulations.  In  these 
transactions  the  basic  rate  of  exchange  shall 
be  used. 

ABTICLE   XXI 

U.S.  military  post  offices  may  be  used  by 
other  officers  and  personnel  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment CM-dinarlly  accorded  such  privileges 
abroad. 

AKTICLE    XXIV 

It  Is  understood  that  nothing  in  this 
Agreement  shall  prevent  the  United  States 
from  utilizing,  for  the  defrayment  of  ex- 
penses which  are  to  be  borne  by  the  United 
States  under  this  Agreement,  dollar  or  yen 
funds  lawfully  acquired  by  the  United 
States. 

Washington,  January  19, 1960. 

CJlM. 
NX. 


Depaxtmznt  of  State. 
Wos/iin^rton,  January  19, 1960. 
His  Excellency  Nobusuke  Kiski, 
Prime  Minister  of  Japan. 

Exckllenct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
para^aph  6(d)  of  article  XU  ol  the  Agree- 
ment under  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 
tual Cooperation  and  Security  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan.  Re- 
garding Facilities  and  Areas  and  the  Status 
of  VS.  Armed  Forces  In  Japan,  signed  today. 
The  second  sentence  of  the  said  paragraph 
provides  that  "in  such  case  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  pay  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  employment  of  the  worker  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments." 

I  wish  to  propose  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  that  the  period 
of  time  mentioned  above  shall  not  exceed 
1  year  after  the  notification  p»*ovlded  for  In 
paragraph  6(b)  of  article  XII  of  the  above- 
cited  agreement,  and  may  be  determined  in 
the  consultations  under  paragraph   6(c)    of 
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article  XII  above  on  the  basis  of  mutually 
agreeable  criteria. 

If  the  proposal  made  herein  la  acceptable 
to  the  OoTernment  of  Japan,  this  Mote  and 
Your  Kxcellency's  reply  to  that  effect  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  an  agreement 
between   the  two  Oovernments. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

CHKISnAM    A.  HXBTKK, 

Secretary  of  State  of  the 
I/ntted  States  of  America. 


Washington,  January  19.  1980. 
His  Excellency  Chuvitan  A.  HxxTm, 
Secretary  of  the  State  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Bxcbxknct:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  at  Tour  Excellency's  Note 
of  today's  date,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  paragraph 
6(d)  of  article  xn  of  the  Agreement  under 
article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Jiq>an.  Regarding  Facilities 
and  Areas  and  the  Status  of  U^S.  Armed 
Forces  in  Japan,  signed  today.  The  second 
sentence  of  the  said  paragraph  provides  that 
'In  such  case  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  shall  pay  to  the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  employment 
of  the  worker  for  a  period  of  time  to  be 
agreed  between  the  two  Governments.' 

"I  wish  to  prc^xMe  on  behalf  (A  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  period  of 
time  mentioned  above  shall  not  exceed  1 
ye«ir  after  the  notification  provided  for  in 
paragraph  6(b)  of  article  XII  of  the  above- 
cited  agreement,  and  may  be  determined  in 
the  consultations  under  paragraph  6(c)  of 
article  xn  above  on  the  basis  of  mutually 
agreeable  criteria. 

"If  the  proposal  made  herein  Is  acceptable 
to  the  Oovemment  of  Japan,  this  note  and 
Tour  Excellency's  reply  to  that  effect  shall 
be  considered  as  constituting  an  agreement 
between  the  two  Oovernments." 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  Tour  Excel- 
lency that  the  Oovemment  of  Japan  accepts 
the  above  proposal  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  confirm  that  your 
note  and  this  reply  are  considered  as  con- 
stituting an  agreement  between  the  two  Oov- 
ernments. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  re- 
new to  Tour  Excellency  the  assurance  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

NOBTTSITKS  KiSHT. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  said  earlier  today,  we  shall 
proceed  in  orderly  fashion  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty.  The  Depart- 
ment has  advised  us  that  it  considers 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  extreme  im- 
portance. The  Secretary  testified  again 
to  that  effect  this  morning. 

At  the  moment,  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pdl- 
BRiGRT]  is  having  lunch  with  an  Am- 
bassador, but  thereafter  will  be  prepared 
to  go  into  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
treaty. 

I  should  like  to  have  all  the  aids,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  notify  absent 
Senators,  because  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  all  Senators 
should  be  prepared  to  come  to  the 
Chamber  and  discuss  the  matter  on  its 
merits. 

The  minority  policy  committee  is  hav- 
ing its  meeting.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  the  Senate 
not  proceed  to  discuss  the  treaty  at  the 
moment.  But  we  shall  do  so  in  a  short 
time. 
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McCTJnJiAN.    Mr.     President. 

a  matter  which  I  should  like  to 

tiken  up. 

JOHNSON   of   Texas.    Has   the 

from  Arkansas  cleared  his  re- 

^ith  the  minority? 

tfcCLELLAN.    I  am  sure  there  is 


tie 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.    It  would  be 
Irst,   to  have  definite  clearance 

minority. 
PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
i»f  West  Virginia  in  the  chair). 

will  call  the  roll. 
Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 


JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
proceedings  imder  ttie  quorum  call 
with. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 

,  it  is  so  ordered. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
parllamentary  inquiry. 
PRESIDINO    OFFICER.       The 
will  state  it. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Are  we  in 
ve  session  to  consider  the  Jap- 
freaty? 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
is  before  the  Senate  as  in  Com- 
of  the  Whole. 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 
several  days  I  have  been  in  con- 
ouch  with  the  highly  respected. 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Committee,  and  the  State  De- 
and  I  am  informed  by  the 
from  Arkansas  that  he  is  now 
to  make  his  recommendations 
Senate, 
of  us  who  serve  with  him  know, 
from  Arkansas  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  in  the  field  of  rela- 
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tions  with  other  nations.  Since  he  first 
came  to  Congress  as  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  he  has  taken  active  leader- 
ship in  this  field.  His  voice  and  his 
vote  are  respected  throughout  the  world, 
but  particularly  in  this  Chamber,  with 
those  of  us  who  know  him  best. 

I  shall  follow  with  great  interest  the 
recommendations  the  Senator  will  make, 
and  I  hope  other  Senators  will  do  like- 
wise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
treaty  is  before  the  Senate  for  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
majority  leader  for  the  kind  words  he 
has  said  about  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  He  has  co- 
0];>erated  in  every  possible  way  with  the 
chairman  in  arranging  to  have  this 
treaty  brought  before  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cwnmittee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  favorably  re- 
ported Executive  E,  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 
tual Cooperation  and  Security  to  the 
Senate.  This  agreement  has  been 
nearly  2  years  in  the  making,  but  in  the 
past  few  weeks — on  the  eve  of  its  rati- 
fication by  both  parties — it  has  become 
an  issue  of  barely  manageable  propor- 
tions in  Japan  and  a  source  of  deep 
concern  in  this  country  and  elsewhere. 
The  uncomfortable  intensity  of  this 
drama  has  been  sharpened  by  the  can- 
cellation of  the  President's  visit  to  Ja- 
pan, a  regrettable  and  unfortunate  de- 
velopment. 

In  trying  to  get  a  broad  understand- 
ing of  this  situation,  it  should  first  be 
noted  that  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  in 
whipping  up  opposition  to  the  treaty, 
has  unleashed  a  torrent  of  slander  and 
abuse  that  is  interesting,  both  for  its  in- 
tensity and  its  volume.  This  campaign 
has  been  supported  tactically  by  a  pe- 
culiarly crude,  arm-twisting  diplomatic 
pressure.  Clearly,  the  revision  of  this 
security  treaty  is  for  our  adversaries 
an  event  so  inconsonant  with  their  ob- 
jectives as  to  dictate  a  maximimi — ^in- 
deed, an  exceptional — effort  to  prevent 
its  happening. 

Having  said  this,  I  should  quickly  add 
that  the  opposition  in  Japan  to  the 
pending  treaty  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Communist-oriented  elements. 
Great  numbers  of  literate,  highly  mo- 
tivated people  oiHX)6e  it — wrongly,  in 
my  view — because  they  believe  that  any 
such  treaty  will  earn  for  Japan  not  se- 
curity, but  insecurity.  More  specifically, 
they  fear  that  the  war-renouncing  ar- 
ticle of  the  Japanese  Constitution  will 
eventually  disappear,  in  the  face  of  a 
revived  militarism.  They  also  fear  that 
a  mutual  security  treaty  conceivably 
could  involve  Japan  in  a  war  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  deeply  respect  the 
concern  of  these  well-meaning  Japanese. 
Their  reservations  are  doubtless  rein- 
forced by  their  shattering  experience  in 
World  War  n,  which  for  them  included 
massive  bombings  and,  finally,  atomic 
attack. 

I  should  like  to  quote  at  this  point  a 
fragment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  the  treaty: 

Some  Of  the  pacific,  antitreaty  elements 
in  Japan  ask  that  their  country  be  left  free 
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to  cultivate  such  benign  pursuits  as  trade, 
commerce,  and  science.  The  committee 
would  sympathetically  remind  the  Japanese 
who  hold  such  views  of  the  threats  of  those 
who,  by  one  means  or  another,  are  de- 
termined to  bring  all  such  activities  within 
the  scope   at  their  own  dictatorial  control. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  leave  with 
my  Japanese  friends,  some  of  whom  are 
in  the  galleries,  is  that  the  prospect  of 
war  is  as  abhorrent  to  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to  Japan.  In  view  of  the  un- 
mistakable and  implacably  hostile  inten- 
tions of  the  Communist  bloc,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  trying  to 
protect  the  non-Communist  countries 
from  either  war,  or  external  domination. 
In  performing  this  historic  role,  the 
United  States  has  made  alliances  with 
many  other  nations.  The  United  States 
can  only  i)erform  this  urgent  mission 
in  collaboration  with  other  nations 
whose  benign  and  peaceful  aspirations 
are  compatible  with  its  own.  Japan  is 
surely  one  of  these  nations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  majority  of  the 
Japanese  acknowledge  and  welcome  the 
growing  interdependence  between  their 
country  and  ours.  I  believe,  as  well, 
these  Japanese  recognize  that  the  aims 
and  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
are  much  the  same  as  their  own.  The 
communique  that  was  issued  by  P»iime 
Minister  Kishi  and  President  Eisenhower 
on  the  occasion  of  the  signing  of  this 
treaty  contained  strong  evidence  that 
both  leaders  were  deeply  aware  of  this 
dominant  interest  of  their  peoples  in  the 
quest  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  quote  a 
significant  section  of  that  joint  state- 
ment: 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
agreed  that  disarmament,  with  the  essential 
guarantees  of  inspection  and  verification,  is 
a  problem  of  urgent  and  central  importance 
to  all  nations,  whose  resolution  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  reducing  the  burden  of 
armaments  and  the  risk  of  war.  They  ex- 
pressed the  further  hope  that  early  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  an  adequately 
safeguarded  program  for  the  discontinuance 
of  nuclear  weapons  tests.  They  concluded 
that  the  world  Is  entering  a  period  affording 
important  opportunities  which  they  have 
every  Intention  of  exploring  most  seriously, 
but  only  on  the  basis  of  tested  performance, 
not  merely  promises.  Both  leaders  recog- 
nized that  all  of  man's  Intellect,  wisdom  and 
imagination  must  lie  brought  Into  full  play 
to  achieve  a  world  at  peace  under  Justice 
and  freedom. 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  communique  of  last  Jan- 
uary are  shared  in  this  country  by  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike.  Who- 
ever our  next  President  is,  he  will  most 
certainly  endorse  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Eisenhower-Kishi  statement.  And  I 
know  that  most  Japanese  are  profoundly 
interested  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
such  objectives  as  phased  disarmament 
and  a  nuclear  test  siospension. 

In  my  studied  opinion,  nothing  in  the 
treaty  before  the  Senate  is  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  language  that  I 
have  just  quoted.  The  treaty  is  defen- 
sive m  character.  It  formalizes  a  rela- 
tionship that  has  grown  in  importance 
both  to  the  treaty  parties  themselves, 
and  to  other  nations  with  a  common  in- 


terest in  remaining  free  of  foreign  dom- 
ination. 

Earlier  in  these  remarks,  I  used  the 
word  "interdependence"  to  character- 
ize the  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
It  was  used  advisedly.  Both  countries 
are  among  the  world's  great  trading  na- 
tions, and  each  is  a  great  market  for  the 
other's  goods.  In  1958,  the  United  States 
supplied  nearly  35  percent  of  Japan's 
imports  and  absorbed  about  one-fourth 
of  Japanese  exports.  Only  Canada  buys 
more  American  goods. 

In  the  arts  and  sciences,  there  is  a 
growing  mutuality  of  respect  between 
Americans  and  Japanese.  A  great  many 
Americans  record  their  fondest  experi- 
ences with  Japanese  cameras,  buy  Japa- 
nese prints  and  paintings,  and  see  per- 
formances by  Kabuki  dancers  when  the 
rare  opportunity  presents  itself.  A  good 
many  American  soldiers  who  were  as- 
signed to  Japan  returned  home  with 
Japanese  wives.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  two  peoples  find  much  that 
is  admirable  and  compatible  in  one  an- 
other. In  view  of  the  bitter  war  that 
was  concluded  only  15  years  ago,  this 
salutary  development  in  their  relations 
is  all  the  more  remarkable. 

The  consequences  of  war  caused  sig- 
nificant changes  in  Japan.  Military 
vulnerability  is  one  example.  However, 
nothing  has  discouraged  or  deterred  the 
prodigious  Japanese  enterprise  and  ca- 
pacity for  economic  growth.  By  1958, 
virtually  all  sectors  of  the  Japanese 
economy — industry,  mining,  public  utili- 
ties, agriculture  and  fishing — were  well 
above  the  prewar — 1934-36 — average. 
National  income  had  risen  by  about  68 
percent  above  the  prewar  level.  Per 
capita  income  was  about  $262,  which, 
while  substantially  below  that  of  many 
Western  nations,  is  about  three  times 
higher  than  the  average  of  other  Asian 
nations  in  the  Far  East.  In  total  indus- 
trial output,  Japan  ranked  seventh  in 
the  non-Communist  world  in  1957,  fall- 
ing barely  behind  France  and  Italy. 
Japan  has  led  the  world  in  shipbuilding 
in  the  last  3  years  and  in  1958  was 
the  fifth  largest  producer  of  crude  steel, 
exclusive  of  Communist  bloc  countries. 

In  short.  Japan  represents  one  of  the 
four  great  industrial  complexes  of  the 
world.  The  other  three  are,  of  course, 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  latter  will  be 
joined  in  this  small  elite  by  Communist 
China.  At  that  point  it  would  seem  that 
the  only  other  modem  industrial  society 
in  Asia  will  still  be  Japan.  The  example 
of  Japan  has  significance  for  other  Asian 
nations,  and  by  its  example  Japan  can 
represent  a  counterpoise  to  the  aggres- 
sive thrust  of  international  communism 
in  the  Far  East.  Thus,  Japan  has  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom which  has  become  the  central  strug- 
gle in  our  lives  and  which  will  dominate 
our  future,  almost  certainly  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  century. 

It  is  against  that  background  that  the 
campaign  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc 
against  this  treaty  must  be  considered. 
As  noted,  there  is  nothing  aggressive  in 
the  treaty.  Nor  does  it  grant  to  the 
United  States  a  "senior  partner "  status, 
or  privileges  outside  the  framework  of  a 


normal  quid  pro  quo.  To  the  contrary, 
less  than  15  years  after  Japan's  imcondi- 
tional  surrender  to  the  Alhed  Powers, 
this  treaty  emphasizes,  in  the  language 
of  the  committee  report,  "Japan's  re- 
birth as  a  fully  sovereign  nation."  This 
is  implicit  in  the  preamble,  in  several  of 
the  articles  of  the  treaty,  and  in  relevant 
exchanges  of  notes  between  offlcals  of 
the  treaty  parties. 

Under  the  existing  security  treaty, 
which  was  signed  in  1951.  Japan,  by  im- 
plication, was  required  to  rely  for  its  de- 
fense upon  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States.  However,  the  preamble 
of  the  new  treaty  says  that  the  two  na- 
tions share  "a  common  concern  in  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East." 

What  this  and  other  concessions  to 
Japanese  opinion  reflect  is  the  somewhat 
anachronistic  character  of  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  existing  agreement.  For  ex- 
ample, one  significant  deletion  is  the  pro- 
vision— in  article  I  of  the  old  treaty — 
that  U.S.  forces  could  be  used  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
•put  down  lai^e-scale  internal  riots  and 
disturbances  in  Japan."  Also  deleted 
was  a  provision  forUdding  Japan  to 
grant  "without  the  prior  consent"  of  the 
United  States  any  military  rights  to  a 
third  power. 

Article  V  stresses  the  coequal  status  of 
the  partners,  providing  that  an  attack  on 
either  in  Japanese  territory  would  consti- 
tute a  "common  danger"  that  both  must 
meet  together  "in  accordance  with  the 
constitutional  provisions  and  processes" 
of  each.  As  noted  in  the  report,  the  ref- 
erence to  "constitutional  provisions"  im- 
plies an  acknowledgment  of  article  IX 
of  the  Japanese  Constitution,  the  war- 
renouncing  article  which  forbids  Japan 
to  send  mihtary  forces  away  from  its  own 
shores.  Furthermore,  xmder  this  article, 
the  treaty  parties  acknowledge  the  ulti- 
mate authority  of  the  United  Nations  in 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  They 
pledge  themselves  to  report  all  measures 
taken  to  deal  with  an  armed  attack  to 
the  Security  Council,  and  to  terminate 
these  measures  when  the  Security  Coun- 
cil "has  taken  the  measures  necessary  to 
restore  and  maintain  international  peace 
and  security." 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  should 
add  that,  of  the  10  articles  in  this  treaty, 
4  of  them  either  affirm  or  imply  the 
primacy  of  the  role  of  the  United  Nations 
in  settling  matters  that  endanger  inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Under  article  VI  the  continued  use  by 
the  United  States  of  certain  military  fa- 
cilities in  Japan  is  assured.  The  de- 
tails regarding  maintenance  of  these  fa- 
cihties,  as  well  as  the  status  of  U.S. 
forces  in  Japan,  are  spelled  out  in  an 
executive  agreement  that  supersedes  the 
present  agreement  covering  these  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Loulsisuia.  Does  the 
treaty  provide  some  arrang^nent  that 
requires  the  consent  of  the  Japanese 
Government  for  the  shifting  of  Amer- 
ican troops  to  other  theaters? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  agreement  is 
that  such  movement  would  follow  con- 
sultation with  the  Japtmese.  The  agree- 
ment provides  for  consultation,  a  term 
which  was  interpreted  in  the  hearings 
to  mean  the  assent  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  see 
if  I  understand  the  answer.  The  tro<«)s 
that  are  stationed  on  Japanese  soil,  for 
the  most  part,  are  from  either  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Navy,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  largely 
from  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
Senator  know  whether  there  are  any 
substantial  Navy  contingents  there? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  TTie  number  is 
substantial,  but  the  number  is  not  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  could 
conceivably  be  a  nimiber  of  marines  in 
addition  to  the  Air  Force? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Under  the 
agreement,  the  troops  that  are  there 
could  be  used  outside  Japan  cmly  with 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, if  I  understand  correctly  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  language  of 
the  treaty  is  "prior  consultation"  with 
the  Japanese  Government.  During  our 
interrogation  of  the  Secretary,  the  com- 
mittee asked.  "Does  that  term  mean 
assent'?" 

He  said  it  did. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
agreement  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  stipulate  that  there  must  be  as- 
sent or  agreement  with  the  Japanese  be- 
fore our  troopis  on  Japanese  soil  could 
be  used  outside  Japan? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  there  is  an  at- 
tack upon  Japan  in  which  both  coun- 
tries are  involved,  it  is  understood  that 
the  military  forces  would  be  used  in  our 
common  defense.  A  situation  in  which 
the  United  States  desired  to  use  its  forces 
outside  Japan,  and  an  attack  upon  Japan 
itself  was  not  involved,  those  forces  could 
be  used  after  consultation,  which,  as 
explained  at  the  hearings,  means  the 
assent  of  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  if  the 
Senate  ratifies  the  agreement,  it  will  do 
so  with  the  full  understanding  that  our 
troops  stationed  on  Japanese  soil  can- 
not be  used  outside  of  Japan  without 
the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment, is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement.  That  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  treaty  but  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  response  to  questioning,  said 
that  he  interpreted  the  word  "consulta- 
tion" to  mean  the  equivalent  of  Japan's 
assent.  If  the  Japanese  seriously  ob- 
jected and  would  not  assent  to  an  ac- 
tion that  we  wished  to  undertake  I  would 
assume  that  the  spirit  of  this  treaty 
would  mean  that  we  would  not  take  the 
action. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Certainly,  so 
far  as  Senators  are  concerned,  when  we 
vote  to  ratify  the  treaty,  we  should 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"consultation"  in  the  context  in  which 
It  Is  used.    It  means  American  forces 


cannot  be  used  outside  Japan  without 
of  Japan.    Is  that  correct? 
FpLBRIGHT.    I  refer  the  Senator 
transcript   of   the  hearings.    I 
have  stated  the  hearings  as  ac- 
as  I  can.    That  is  what  the 
reflect. 
jONG  of   Louisiana.    Does   the 
agreement    make    any    more 
'  irhat    the    word    "consultation" 

the  context? 

IfULBRIGHT.    I  can  refer  to  the 

the  trsuiscript  of  the  hearings. 

I  lakes  the  point  very  clear.  There 

places   in   which  reference   is 

I  refer  first  to  the  note  on  page  9, 

£  enator  has  that  before  him. 

jONO  of   Louisiana.     Does   the 

have  a  copy  of  the  executive 

which  implements  this  lan- 
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June  21 


This  is  an  agreed  exchange  of  notes 
betwee:  i  Mr.  Herter  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister oi  Japan.  Then  at  page  10  of  the 
hearinj  s  I  asked  the  Secretary : 

The  C  HAiRiCAN.  Does  the  term  "prior  con- 
sultatloi"  as  expressed  In  the  minute  to  the 
treaty  n  lean  that  Japanese  assent  is  required 
as  a  piecondltlon  to  certain  U.S.  military 
activltUs  in  the  area? 

Secret  ary  Hkkter.  It  would. 


Mr.  President,  will 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  I TJLBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  kIANSFIELD.  At  the  bottom  of 
page  11 '  also  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ApcEN]  asked  the  meaning  of  "prior 
,'  and  at  the  top  of  page  20, 
of  State  Herter  in  effect  gave 
Senator  from  Vermont  the  same 
in  a  little  more  detail  than  he 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
:  iONG  of  Louisiana.  So  no  doubt 
that,  after  the  treaty  is  agreed 
;ould  not  use  our  bases  in  Japan 
way  we  did  during  the  Korean 
wl^en  those  bases  were  used  as  stag- 
to  bring  our  forces  forward  into 
cdnflict  without  the  consent  of  the 
Japanese  Government? 

'ULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct.    I 

tfiere  could  be  independent  logistic 

but  no  independent  movement 

And  I  think  that  it  would  be 

X)  have  this  freedom  of  logistic 


became 


liONG  of  Louisiana.  To  cite  a 
situation,  if  fighting  broke  out 
tomorrow  and  this  treaty  were  ratified 
effective  tomorrow,  and 
should  break  out  in  Korea  the 
tomorrow,  our  forces  that  are 
stationed  in  Japan  could  not  be  shifted 
forwari  I  into  Korea  for  support  or  to  en- 
gage iii  hostile  activities  there  without 


af  1  er 


the  consent  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  one  of  the  principal  changes 
between  the  present  treaty  and  the  new 
treaty. 

I  have  tried  to  make  that  clear  in  my 
remarks.  I  shall  make  it  even  clearer  by 
saying  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  are 
giving  up  rights  of  a  substantial  nature 
that  we  now  have.  But  most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  there  are  good  reasons  for 
doing  that.  In  the  broadest  sense  this 
treaty  means  a  return  of  full  sovereignty 
to  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the  key  adjust- 
ments. I  hope  I  have  made  that  clear. 
I  certainly  intended  to  do  so.  The  rest 
of  my  remarks  will.  I  hot>e,  support  that 
same  thought. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  not  agree  that  this  is  a  very 
major  concession  so  far  as  the  defense 
posture  of  this  Nation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  BTJLBRIGHT.  I  would  say  it  is  a 
major  concession,  yes;  but  we  believe 
there  are  good  reasons  for  making  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  if  Russia  or 
Red  China  fired  a  thermonuclear  missile 
and  it  landed  on  the  city  of  Washington 
or  the  city  of  New  York,  would  we  still 
have  to  consult  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment before  we  could  use  our  forces 
stationed  in  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
retaliation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  treaty. 
I  think  so. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  that  same  situ- 
ation true  with  other  treaties  with  coun- 
tries where  we  have  American  forces 
stationed? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  in  NATO? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yes;  in  NATO,  or 
SEATO. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Well,  under  the 
NATO  agreement  we  do  agree  to  consult 
as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  our 
common  defense.  But  as  for  our  own 
defense  the  NATO  treaty  is  more  fiexi- 
ble  in  this  respect.  We  could  use  our 
own  forces.  I  might  say  that  one  of  the 
further  reasons  for  this  particular  aspect 
of  the  treaty,  with  regard  to  Japanese 
participation,  is  article  9  of  the  Japanese 
constitution,  which  forbids  Japan  to 
take  the  reciprocal  obligation  that  our 
NATO  partners  do. 

Mr.  BUSH  and  Mr.  HICKENLOOPER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  should  like 
to  interject  on  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  raised.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  NATO  treaty  contains  a 
specific  provision  that  an  attack  on  one 
is  an  attack  on  all.  There  is  that  par- 
ticular provision  in  the  NATO  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  but  the  Sena- 
tor asked  if  the  Russians,  in  a  hypo- 
thetical case,  should  attack  us,  we  could 
use  our  forces  stationed  in  England  in 
retaliation  without  consulting  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  think  perhaps  I  misunderstood  the 
statement. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  asked,  first,  with 
reference  to  Japan.  The  able  Senator 
replied,  as  I  understand,  that  our  forces 
located  in  Japan  could  not  retaliate 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Japanese 
Government.  I  followed  that  up  by  ask- 
ing if  that  were  true  of  other  countries 
where  we  have  American  military  com- 
ponents stationed. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor answer  that  question  first? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Perhaps  I 
misconstrued  the  statement.  In  the 
NATO  agreement  and  in  some  of  the 
other  agreements,  as  I  understand,  where 
the  statement  is  used  that  an  attack  is 
an  attack  on  all,  it  would  be  my  personal 
opinion  that  in  these  cases  an  attack  on 
us  would  be  considered  an  attack  on  our 
allies,  imder  the  NATO  agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  the  NATO 
treaty,  the  parties  would  act  together  in 
a  common  cause.  It  would  follow  con- 
sultation in  accordance  with  our  con- 
stitutional processes.  But  as  to  how  we 
could  deploy  our  forces  from  another 
NATO  country,  it  is  our  opinion  that  we 
could  use  them  in  a  retaliatory  gesture. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Are  there  any 
other  agreements,  except  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Japan,  under  which  we  could 
not  utilize  our  military  forces  for  retal- 
iation if  we  were  attacked? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  We  have  so  many 
different  alliances.  I  do  not  believe  I 
should  answer  that  question  offhand.  I 
will  review  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  E>oes  the  Senator 
know  of  any  other  existing  treaty  under 
which  American  forces  could  not  be  used 
for  retaliation  if  we  were  attacked? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to 
think  on  that  point.  I  might  mention 
the  case  of  Taiwan.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter I  think  that  we  certainly  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  achieving  agreement  with 
our  allies  either  in  NATO  or  in  SEATO 
in  this  connection.  I  would  liesitate  to 
answer  immediately  the  question  with 
regard  to  forces  on  Taiwan,  for  example. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  able  Sen- 
ator have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  wiser  to  have  our  military 
forces  located  in  some  other  area,  where 
they  could  be  immediately  utilized  for 
retaliation  if  the  situation  made  it  neces- 
sary? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  not  so  far  as 
speaking  of  Japan  is  concerned.  I  think 
it  is  the  right  place  for  the  forces  we 
have  there.  I  have  tried  to  make  that 
clear.  It  is  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
area.  It  has  the  greatest  industrial  base. 
It  is  an  area  which  we  have  a  greater 
interest  in  protecting  than  any  other  in 
the  Far  East. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor 
and  that  he  has  yielded  for  a  series  of 
questions. 


Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield. 

In  response  to  the 

the    distinguished 


Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
question    raised    by 
Senator  from  Georgia,  article  5  of  the 
treaty  states: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  at- 
tack against  either  party  In  the  territories 
under  the  administration  of  Japan  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safety  and 
declares  that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger  In  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional provisions  and  processes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  language 
would  have  to  do  with  an  attack  on 
Japan,  at  which  point  Hve  would  go  to 
the  aid  of  Japan.  If  an  attack  were 
made  against  America,  Japan  might  not 
go  to  the  aid  of  America. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     It  reads: 

Each  party — 

That  is.  Japan  and  the  United  States- 
recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  against  an- 
other party  In  the  territories — 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Under  the  admin- 
istration of  Japan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  does  not 
mean  Washington  or  Florida  or  Seattle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is  this.  The  American 
troops  and  a  few  marines  and  some 
sailors  stationed  there,  so  far  as  the 
treaty  is  concerned,  are  in  an  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Japan.  That  is  why 
I  wished  to  call  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators,  as  to  just  what  the 
situation  is  vis-a-vis  this  particular 
treaty  as  it  affects  American  forces  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  still  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  treaty  would  apply  to  re- 
lease and  trigger  American  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  if  the  attack  were  not 
on  Japan  itself  but  against  the  conti- 
nental United  States  of  America  or  on 
some  of  our  possessions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  have  the 
idea  that  there  are  other  countries  in 
which  American  troops  are  stationed 
which  would  likewise  be  in  the  same 
position.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  large  base  at  Wheelus  Field  in 
iJbya.  and  another  at  Dhahran,  Saudi 
Arabia.  There  very  likely  are  other 
places  where  the  same  situation  would 
apply  and  the  same  result  could  be 
anticipated.  As  far  as  the  NATO  coun- 
tries are  concerned,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Hickenlooper  ]  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  an  attack  against 
one  is  an  attack  against  all  the  other 
members  of  the  NATO  group. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yield  further? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  What  are  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  with  reference  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan 
over  American  troops,  military  per- 
sonnel or  civilians  that  are  involved  in 
the  criminal  or  civil  courts? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  criminal  ju- 
risdiction provision  is  the  same  as  that 
provided  in  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty.     I  refer  the  Senator  from  Geor- 


gia to  page  23  of  the  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  Exec- 
utive E. 

AHTICLE    XVII 

1.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Article. 

(a)  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  within 
Japan  all  criminal  and  disciplinary  Jurisdic- 
tion conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  over  all  persons  subject  to  the 
military  law  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  within  the  territory  of  Japan  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  persons  subject  to 
the  military  law  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  offenses.  Including  offenses  relating 
to  Its  security,  punishable  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  Jurisdiction 
over  members  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  de- 
pendents with  respect  to  offenses.  Including 
offenses  relating  to  the  security  of  Japan, 
punishable  by  Its  law  but  not  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  of  paragraph  3  of  this  Article  a  security 
offense  against  a  State  shall  Include 

(I)  treason  against  the  State: 

(II)  sabotage,  espionage  or  violation  of  any 
law  relating  to  official  secrets  of  that  State,  or 
secrets  relating  to  the  national  defense  of 
that  State. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  Is  concurrent  the  following  rules 
shall  apply; 

(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  primary  right  to  exer- 
cise Jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  or  the  civilian  compo- 
nent in  relation  to 

(I)  offenses  solely  against  the  property  or 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  offenses 
solely  against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other member  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  or  the  civilian  component  or  of  a 
dependent: 

( II )  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or  omis- 
sion done  In  the  performance  of  official  duty. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the 
authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  the  primary 
right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  If  the  State  having  the  primary  right 
decides  not  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  It  shall 
notify  the  authorities  of  the  other  State  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  authorities  of  the 
State  having  the  primary  right  shall  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request  from 
the  authorities  of  the  other  State  for  a 
waiver  of  Its  right  In  cases  where  that  other 
State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  particu- 
lar Importance. 

These  are  the  same  provisions  that 
we  ratifled  in  1953,  with  respect  to  the 
NATO  countries. 

On  page  81  of  the  hearings  there  is 
a  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  by  this  very  discussion. 
I  should  like  to  point  it  up  a  little  more 
closely.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  treaty  or  the  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  would  foreclose  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  acting  promptly  by 
using  its  Armed  Forces  in  the  event,  for 
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instance,  of  an  attack  on  South  Korea, 
where  we  have  our  own  forces  stationed 
for  the  defense  of  South  Korea;  or,  let 
us  say,  upon  Okinawa,  where  we  have 
forces  stationed  also.  I  do  not  believe 
the  treaty  should  forbid  the  use  of  our 
forces  stationed  in  Japan  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  for- 
bid their  use. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  the  point  I  want- 
ed the  Senator  to  make  very  clear  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  does  not  forbid 
their  use.  It  merely  provides  that  we 
shall  consult  with  Japan. 

Mr.  BUSH.  That  is  correct;  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  give  the  Japanese 
a  veto  power  upon  the  use  of  forces  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  would  be  only 
those  forces  stationed  in  Japan  itself :  it 
would  not  apply  to  other  forces.  The 
situation  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Taucasge]  would  apply 
only  where  the  act  of  aggression  took 
place  outside  the  area  concerned.  He 
cited  a  situation  in  which  New  York  or 
Washington  was  bombed.  It  is  contem- 
plated by  the  treaty,  and  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  it.  in  my  opinion,  is  that 
in  certain  situations  the  forces  which  are 
in  Japan  would  be  used  only  after  con- 
sultation with  Japan.  I  am  confident 
there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
consultations.  The  treaty  parties  have 
common  concerns  and  common  objec- 
tives. 

Mr.  BUSH.  The  word  "consultation" 
is  a  moot  expression. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  There  Is  nottiing 
moot  about  it.  It  is  clear  from  the  let- 
ter and  the  record  that  it  means  that  the 
consent  of  Japan  Is  a  precondition  to  cer- 
tain activities.  I  do  not  want  any  mis- 
understanding to  arise  about  that.  That 
is  my  interpretation  of  the  language, 
and  it  is  what  our  Government  says  it 
means. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  but 
I  frankly  think  that  if  the  treaty  meant 
to  say  it  would  require  the  consent  of  the 
Japanese  Government  for  us  to  use  such 
forces,  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
mentioned,  the  treaty  ought  to  say  so; 
but  it  does  not  say  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  trouble  with 
that  view  is  that  it  neglects  the  border- 
line cases.  I  think  it  is  wiser  not  to  try 
to  anticipate  every  possible  combination 
of  circumstances  in  a  treaty.  I  think 
there  are  valid  reasons  for  drafting  the 
treaty  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  drawn. 
I  think  it  will  be  fovmd  in  actual  practice 
that  situations  arise  which  do  not  follow 
preconceived  ideas;  so  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  flexibility. 

I  do  not  want  to  deceive  anyone.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  about  this 
matter,  and  I  read  what  he  said. 

As  a  general  proposition,  where  the 
issue  Ls  quite  outside  the  territory  of 
Japan,  the  Japanese  Government  wants 
to  be  consulted  before  the  forces  on  their 
land  involve  them  in  a  war.  To  me. 
there  is  nothing  irrational  or  irregular 
about  that.  I  think  a  country  which 
allows  foreign  military  forces  to  be  sta- 
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J-ULBRIGHT.     I  think  the  Sen- 
frim  Connecticut  is  carrying  this 
than  I  intended  to. 
again,  if  it  concerns  the  Sen- 
frt>m  Connecticut  too  much,  to  a 
statement  on  the  question  on 
of  the  hearings,  when  the  Sen- 
Vermont  [Mr.  AnciN]  explored 
further. 
]  lUSH.    Is  this  statement  in  the 


The 


FULBRIGHT.    It  is  in  the  hear- 
Senator  can  see  that  the  mat- 
not  overlooked  at  all.     I  first 
About  it,  and  later  the  Senator 
"Vermont  asked  almost  the  same 
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anguage  does  not  mean  that  we 

down  and  cannot  iise  our  troops 

that  they  are  immobilized.     It 

that  if  something  occurs  between 

United  States  and   Cuba,  for   ex- 

uid  we  wanted  to  use  our  forces 
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necessary. 

,  as  a  practical  matter,  that 

provision  is  not  nearly  so  important 
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the  Communist  world.    I  think. 

pijactical  matter^  that  we  are  not 

any  great  risks.    I  think  Japan 

»e  involved  in  a  conflict  in  that 

It  would  be  very   foolish,  it 

me,  for  Communist  Red  China 

ilussians  to  bypass  Japan.    I  do 

they  could.    Japan  is  a  source 
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BUSH.    I  thank  the  Senator  from 

for  his  statement     I  shoxild 

make  a  further  observation.    So 

we  are  talking  about  consulta- 

not  consent,  I  think  the  Sen- 


ator Is  correct.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  danger  in  that  respect. 
Nevertheless,  I  wanted  the  record  to 
show  that  when  we  are  approving  a 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  are 
talking  about  consultation  and  not  con- 
sent. 

Let  us  consider  the  possibility  of  using 
our  troc^s  in  bj\  area  in  connection  with 
a  possible  incident,  as  I  can  visualize  one 
which  might  take  place  in  Korea,  where 
we  have  a  division  station  on  the  line, 
or  In  Okinawa;  or  our  wanting  to  use 
our  naval  or  air  forces  very  quickly  some- 
time. I  have  little  doubt  that  Japan 
would  be  ready  to  agree  to  consultation, 
but  I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  here 
that  the  treaty  does  not  forbid  the  use 
of  these  forces.  It  does  require  consul- 
tation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  requires  con- 
sultation. Sui>pose  a  very  minor  skirm- 
ish occurred,  and  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  Japanese  that  there  was  any  point 
in  their  becoming  involved,  but  that  we 
had  to  use  aircraft  which  happened  to 
be  based  in  Japan.  We  might  move 
them  to  bases  in  Korea  and  use  th«n 
there.  I  do  not  believe  Japwin's  position 
is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  BUSH.    I  do  not  think  so,  either. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  patience  with  me  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  at  all;  I  have 
been  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  that  whatever  the  facts  are.  they 
should  be  on  the  record  very  clearly. 

On  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the 
treaty,  here  in  Washington,  on  the  19th 
of  January,  notes  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Department  of  State  and  Sec- 
retary Herter  and  Mr.  Kishi;  and  I  find 
in  the  Executive  E  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  committee  these  notes  are 
given.  In  both  our  note  to  the  Japanese 
Minister  and  in  his  reply,  this  para- 
graph appears: 

Major  changes  In  the  deplojnnent  Into 
Japan  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  major  changes 
In  their  equipment,  and  the  use  of  facilities 
and  areas  In  Japan  as  bases  for  military 
combat  operations  to  be  undertaken  from 
Japan  other  than  those  conducted  under 
article  V  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  be  the  sub- 
jects of  prior  consultation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan. 

The  committee  report,  at  page  3,  re- 
cites the  sentence  I  have  just  read,  and 
then  states : 

The  committee  was  interested  to  have  a 
precise  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "prior  consultation."  In  a  public 
hearing  on  the  treaty,  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  asked  by  two  members  whether  Japanese 
"assent"  would  be  a  precondition  to  certain 
U.S.  military  activities.  The  Secretary's 
answer  was  unequivocally  afflnnative.  The 
committee  understands  that  the  Department 
of  Defense's  interpretation  of  "prior  consul- 
tation" is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
Department  of  State. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  record  and 
from  the  rep>ort.  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
committee  undertook  to  determine  what 
•prior  consultation"  meant,  and  that  it 
means  assent  of  the  Japanese  with  re- 
spect to  certain  U.S.  military  activities. 

In  the  light  of  that  statement  in  the 
report  that  assent  is  involved,  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  personal  or  individual 
opinions  of  Members  of  the  Senate  would 
fall  before  the  plain  statement  of  the 
committee  in  its  report  that  in  open 
session  it  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  a  definition  of  the  term  "prior  con- 
sultation." and  that  the  committee  un- 
derstands that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  the  same  interpretation  as  does 
the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  is  very  clear. 
This  plainly  means  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  Japan  as  a  base  of 
operations  from  which  to  laimch  any 
attack  upon  other  countries,  without 
consultation  with  the  Japanese;  and. 
according  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  the  event  of  such 
circumstances.  "prior  consultation" 
would  mean  consent. 

After  all.  should  we  expyect  to  estab- 
lish in  other  countries  around  the  world, 
and  without  their  consent,  bases  from 
which  to  launch  attacks  upon  other 
countries?  We  would  not  want  them  to 
do  that  to  us. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  that 
connection,  let  me  say  that  General 
Norstad  felt  it  necessary  to  remove  cer- 
tain squadrons  from  Prance  to  England, 
because  there  was  some  objection  by 
FYance  to  the  storage  of  certain  weap>ons 
with  those  troops  in  France;  and  we  re- 
spected the  desires  and  the  sovereignty 
of  France  in  that  connection. 

I  assiune  that  with  respect  to  consul- 
tation, our  respect  for  Japanese  sover- 
eignty in  certain  matters  is  very  similar 
to  our  respect  for  French  sovereignty  in 
certain  matters. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  this  case  it  clearly 
implies  consent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  wish  to  elaborate 
a  little  on  the  questions  put  by  the  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Connecticut. 

According  to  my  understanding,  no- 
where in  the  treaty  is  there  any  provi- 
sion that  we  could  not  withdraw  our 
forces,  and  operate  them  from  bases  of 
our  own  or  from  other  bases.  The  lan- 
guage, as  read  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, and  as  it  was  explained  by  him, 
simply  states  that  we  cannot  use  that  as 
an  operating  base,  without  the  consent 
of  Japan,  on  any  involvement  that  we 
may  be  In,  in  that  area. 

We  can  withdraw  our  forces  and  rush 
them  to  the  United  States  or  wherever 
we  are ;  but  we  cannot  use  Japan  as  bases 
for  military  combat  operations  to  be  un- 


dertaken from  Japan,  under  the  condi- 
tions covered  by  article  V. 

To  reduce  it  to  a  few  words:  Nothing 
in  the  treaty  prevents  us  from  moving 
out  our  troops  and  equipment,  and  oper- 
ating them  from  our  own  bases  or  other 
nations'  bases.  But  if  we  are  involved 
in  that  area,  we  cannot  use  the  Japa- 
nese bases  without  consulting  with 
them.  And  "consultation,"  according  to 
Secretary  Herter.  means  that  we  must 
have  their  assent. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
point,  will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
many  people  wish  to  know  what  the 
United  States  gets  out  of  the  treaty.  All 
the  things  which  have  been  referred  to 
recently  are  negative,  insofar  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned ;  they  are  pro- 
tective things  for  Japan. 

If  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  interpret  in  an  affirmative  way  the 
sentence  which  appears  on  page  6  of  the 
report,  it  seems  to  me  that  would  answer 
this  big  question.    The  sentence  is: 

It  is  not  the  treaty,  but  Japan's  free  insti- 
tutions, that  their  Communist  allies  are  try- 
ing to  stifle.  The  treaty  will  not  alter  the 
Japanese  Constitution,  with  its  war-renounc- 
ing provision.  But  the  treaty  should  serve  to 
deter  any  external  force  from  taking  hostile, 
overt  action  against  Japan. 

Therefore,  will  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  agree  that  the  value  which 
the  United  States  gets  out  of  this  treaty, 
which  commends  itself  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  is  that  Japan,  this 
key  industrial  power — and  perhaps  the 
only  one — in  the  Par  East  must,  by  this 
treaty,  be  kept  integral,  in  terms  of  her 
free  institutions;  and,  right  there,  there 
is  in  being  a  deterrent,  to  keep  anyone 
from  having  designs  on  Japan  or  from 
contemplating  the  extinction  of  Japan 
as  a  nation  of  free  institutions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  quite  correct.  We  have  great 
interest  in  helping  Japan  maintain  her 
independence.  Japan  has  only  360,000 
in  her  defense  forces  at  this  time,  I  be- 
lieve; and  I  think  160,000  of  them  are 
ground  troops.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
an  internal  police  force.  They  are  not 
mobile:  and  if  we  had  no  bases  there,  I 
think  Japan  would  be  utterly  helpless  to 
resist  an  attack  by  any  of  her  neighbors. 

So  it  is  very  much  in  our  interest  to 
retain  these  bases,  to  maintain  the  in- 
depyendence  of  Japan,  because  we  want 
Japan  to  be  a  member  of  the  free  world 
and  to  have  control  of  her  own  affairs. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

I  think  the  point  discussed  a  moment 
ago  was  in  connection  with  an  attempt 
to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
treaty  and  the  old  treaty. 

The  old  treaty,  conceived  during  the 
occupation,  certainly  gave  us  greater 
rights  than  those  we  have  under  thLs 
treaty.  It  is  by  comparison  with  the  old 
treaty  that  the  question  is  asked,  "Are  we 
giving  up  any  rights?"  The  answer  is 
that  we  are,  for  the  old  treaty  gave  us 
greater  and  more  imfettered  rights  than 
this  treaty  does. 


But  certainly  it  is  time  for  us  to  rec- 
ognize the  progress  which  has  been  made 
by  Japan  since  that  time — in  other 
words,  to  recognize  her  sovereignty — for 
she  is  now  a  full  partner  of  the  other  free 
coim  tries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  say  that,  considering 
Japan's  industrial  strength  and  key  po- 
sition in  the  Far  East,  our  policy  that 
Japan  be  kept  free  is  analogous  with  our 
policy  that  West  Germany  be  kept  free, 
and  for  the  same  reason? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  so.  Both 
countries  have  shown  remarkable  sta- 
bility in  their  governments,  despite  the 
very  regrettable  events  in  recent  days, 
which  are  very  complex.  Nevertheless, 
over  this  15-year  period,  Japan  has  had 
great  stability.  The  Japanese  are  a 
great  and  extremely  industrious  people. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  all  that  they  retain 
their  freedom,  and  not  be  dominated  by 
any  foreign  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  that  this  vote  to- 
day is  a  real  gesture  of  friendships,  the 
hand  of  friendship,  by^us? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  think  our 
country  has  gone  far.  I  do  not  criticize 
that.  I  think  it  should  have  gone  as 
far  as  it  has.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  very 
clear  that  this  treaty  yields  many  rights 
we  had  under  the  old  treaty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  treating  Japan  as 
an  equal. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine what  benefits  we  get  out  of  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  By  comparison 
with  the  old  treaty? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Any  benefit  at  all. 
What  benefit  do  we  get  under  it?  That 
is  the  crux  of  the  question.  I  want  to 
know  where  we  get  any  advantage. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  crux  is  re- 
lated to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said.  Here  is  one  of  the  few 
highly  industrialized  nations  in  the 
world.  She  is  seventh  in  the  production 
of  crude  steel.  She  leads  the  world  in 
shipbuilding.  She  is  endowed  an  able 
people  numbering  90  million.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  preserve  this  very  strong  bas- 
tion of  free  people  in  the  Par  East. 

To  put  it  the  other  way.  if  Japan  were 
brought  under  Communist  domination 
and  its  strength  were  added  to  the 
strength,  let  us  say,  of  Red  China,  the 
latter  would  present  a  far  more  formid- 
able smtagonist  to  us  than  presently. 
The  industrial  capacity,  the  scientific 
ingenuity,  and  the  great  skill  of  the 
Japanese  would  be  an  incalculable  addi- 
tion to  the  manpower  of  Red  China.  It 
would  create  a  very  dangerous  force  to 
the  free  world,  and  particularly  to  us. 

So  our  interest  is  helping  to  maintain 
Japan;  we  cannot  do  it  all,  by  any 
means;  she  is  doing  a  great  deal,  her- 
self, and  she  is  doing  more  each  year  so 
that  she  may  maintain  her  independence 
and  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  strength  in 
this  area  of  the  world  which  is  under- 
going tremendous  changes.  I  would  say 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  abandon  Japan 
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to  the  dangers  she  faces  from  her  Com- 
munist neighbors. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Our  adyaniage 
from  the  treaty,  or  anything  we  gain.  Is 
indirect,  in  the  fact  that  Japan  remains 
a  sovereign  nation  and  retains  her 
strength  and  power,  whatever  she  may 
develop. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELIaAN.  Which  is  an  indi- 
rect benefit  to  us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  indirect.  I  do  not  know  how  one 
could  distinguish  that  benefit  from  that 
which  derives  from  our  close  relations 
with  West  Germany,  for  example. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Well,  let  us  see. 
If  Japan  is  attacked,  we  are  obligated  to 
go  to  her  help.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes:  if  she  is  at- 
tacked, we  are  under  obligation  to  go  to 
her  help. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  we  are  attacked, 
is  she  under  obligation  to  come  to  our 
defense? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     No. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence. That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
she  has  a  direct  advantage,  and  we  have 
only  an  indirect  advantage,  under  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  pointed  out 
earlier,  article  9  of  Japan's  Constitution, 
which  we  in  our  wisdom  sponsored  dur- 
ing the  occupation,  forbids  her  to  take 
any  of  her  military  forces  beyond  her 
shores. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  trying  to  get 
this  picture  right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
the  pictvire  right.    That  is  exactly  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  reference  to 
consultation  means  Japan's  consent.  I 
hope  no  one  disagrees  with  that  inter- 
pretation. That  is  my  interpretation, 
tinder  this  treaty  we  must  get  her  con- 
sent. If  we  are  not  able  to  get  her  c<mi- 
sent,  we  are  handicapped,  and  she  does 
not  become  an  ally. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  correct.  We  do  not  have  a  great  many 
troops  there.  If  the  necessity  arose,  it 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  move  our 
troops  to  Korea  or  to  Europ>e.  It  would 
take  some  time,  but  we  have  troops 
scattered  in  many  places  over  the  world. 
Unless  they  are  needed  in  a  ftarticular 
area  where  they  are  stationed,  they  can 
be  moved.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very 
serious  handicap.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter. I  cannot  imagine  any  trouble  takiztg 
place  in  that  area  which  would  not  in- 
volve us. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  one  further 
observation  that  may  help  me  in  trying 
to  understand  the  treaty.  We  are 
getting  the  right  to  maintain  bases  in 
Japan,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Of  what  advantage 
are  those  bases  going  to  be  to  us  if  we 
cannot  use  them  when  we  need  them? 
In  other  words,  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage on  earth  except  as  we  would  defend 
Japan,  lliat  is  the  only  way  they  could 
be  lued. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  dissoci- 
ate our  own  security  from  Japan's. 
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not,  either, 
an    indirect 


FULBRIGHT.    Japan's    security 
increalses  our  own. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  direct  benefit 
flows  to  Japan.  The  indirect  benefit 
flows  o  us,  in  the  sense  that  If  Japan  is 
preserved  and  sustained  and  kept  free 
from  destruction,  we  benefit.  That  is 
what  '.  call  an  indirect  benefit,  whereas 
Japan  is  given  the  direct  benefit  of  all- 
out  as  sistanoe  from  us. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Srnator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     I    should 
submijt    to    the    distinguished 


like    to 
Senator 


from  Arkansas  this  thought :  There  is  a 
direct  benefit  if  one  considers  the  fact 
that  V  rhen  the  original  peace  treaty  was 
entend  into,  it  was  anticipated  there 
wouldj  be  a  modification  of  the  treaty  as 
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not 


we  w<nt  along.    Remember,  under 
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only  i  1  Japan  Itself,  but  we  have  the  use 
of  the  Rjrukyu  Islands,  and  probably  one 
of  th€  strongest  bases  in  all  the  world  is 
on  Ok  inawa.  over  which  we  have  virtual- 
ly con  iplete  control. 
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SPARKMAN.     I  do  not  think  that 


is  tru(  \  with  reference  to  Okinawa. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
with  reference  to  Okinawa.  I  am  talk- 
ing at  out  Japan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Our  strongest  bas- 
tion o '.  defense  in  the  Pacific  is  Okinawa, 
and  w  e  retain  control  over  it. 

Mr.  McCLELIjAN.  That  is  not  con- 
troll  e<  [  by  Japan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  under  residual 
soven  ignty,  it  belongs  to  Japan,  but  we 
have  ( »ntrol  over  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  have  that  con- 
trol ufider  the  present  agreement;  do  we 
not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  not  giving 
it  up. 

MrJ  SPARKMAN.  We  get  a  direct 
benefl  t,  if  the  Senator  considers  the  fact 
that  i .  was  contemplated  In  the  original 
treats  there  would  be  modifications  as 
we  we  nt  along. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  direct  bene- 
fits are  we  getting  by  reason  of  this 
treats  ?  We  have  pointed  out  some  that 
we  an  f  giving  up.  What  are  some  of  the 
direct  benefits?  I  am  not  attempting  to 
say  there  are  none;  I  am  trying  to  make 
the  rjcord.  There  are  direct  benefits 
flowiig  to  Japan.  We  have  indirect 
benef  ts.  Insofar  as  we  are  able  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  Japan  as  a  free  coun- 
try, ^  get  overflow  or  residual  benefits 
from  that  fact.  But  there  Is  no  direct 
obligation  upon  Japan  to  defend  us. 
Japar  does  not  have  to  defend  us  unless 
we  ar(  >  attacked  in  Japan. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  we 
recognize  Japan  as  being  a  part  of  what 
might  be  called  the  chain  of  defense. 
It  is  part  of  the  chain  of  defense  of  the 
free  world.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if 
we  did  not  have  a  treaty,  we  would  prob- 
ably feel  obligated  to  go  to  her  defense. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  want  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  as  to  what  we  are  doing, 
so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  getting  any  benefits 
from  this  treaty  we  do  not  already  have 
and  we  are  giving  up  some  we  do  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  treaty  is  of 
advantage  to  Japan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  surprising  things  about 
the  recent  uprisings  in  Japan  is  that 
here  is  a  treaty  that  is  for  the  benefit  of 
Japan.  It  carries  out  our  word.  We 
promised  Japan  in  1951,  or  early  1952, 
when  the  treaty  was  ratified,  that,  sis 
time  went  on,  and  she  made  progress 
that  would  justify  our  doing  so,  we  would 
make  modifications  in  the  treaty. 

We  started  that,  the  Senator  will  re- 
member, a  couple  of  years  ago  when  we 
started  moving  out  our  forces.  We  have 
a  very  small  force  i.i  Japan  now.  We 
returned  the  buildings.  "There  has  been 
a  gradual  demilitarizing  and  deoccupy- 
ing  of  Japan  from  the  time  we  signed 
the  original  peace  treaty.  We  promised 
Japan  at  that  time  we  would  modify  the 
treaty.  This  is  carrying  out  the  promise. 
This  is  keeping  our  word.  I  think  we 
are  doing  it  in  a  way  which  is  quite  ad- 
vantageous to  Japan. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  defi- 
nitely agree  with  the  last  statement  of 
my  friend  from  Alabama,  that  we  are 
doing  this  quite  advantageously  for 
Japan. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  At  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  good  arrangement  for  us. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  p>oint? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl  or  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  fMr.  SparkmanI  for  any  evi- 
dence which  can  be  shown  that  we  did 
promise  to  modify,  to  rescind,  or  to  with- 
draw the  previous  treaty.  The  best  in- 
formation I  have  is  that  there  was  no 
promise  at  the  time  we  entered  into  the 
old  treaty  to  make  a  subsequent  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  original 
treaty  I  think  that  is  clearly  implied.  I 
read  to  the  Senator  from  the  treaty: 

In  exercise  of  these  rights,  Japan  desires, 
as  a  provisional  arrangement  for  Its  defense, 
that  the  United  States  of  America  should 
maintain  armed  forces  of  Its  own  In  and 
about  Japan  so  as  to  deter  armed  attack 
upon  Japan. 

I  think  that  phrase  alone  Indicates  this 
is  a  provisional  arrangement,  rather  than 
a  permanent  one.  That  states  the  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Does  the 
treaty  say  that  Japan  desires  the  United 
States  to  maintain  forces?  Will  the  Sen- 
ator read  the  provision  again? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  says: 

In  exercise  of  these  rights,  Japan  desires, 
as  a  provisional  arrangement  for  Its  defense. 
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that  the  United  States  of  America  should 
maintain  armed  fwoee  of  lt«  own  In  and 
about  Japan  bo  as  to  deter  armed  attack 
upon  Japan. 

That  is  only  one  of  the  preambles. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisisuia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.  LAUSCHE,  and  Mr. 
RUSSELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Nir.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  record  would 
be  incomplete  if  no  Senator  mentioned 
that  Commimist  China  has  several  mil- 
lion armed  men.  Communist  China  has 
not  hesitated  to  use  cumed  forces  against 
any  neighboring  countries  in  southeast 
Asia.  Red  China  has  announced  she  Is 
determined  to  annex  Formosa,  whether 
Formosa  wishes  to  be  annexed  or  not,  by 
force. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  Red 
China,  with  3  million  or  more  men  in  the 
armed  forces,  would  let  Japan  remain 
free? 

If  Japan  is  a  virtually  defenseless 
coiintry  militarily,  although  an  ex- 
tremely vital  country  industrially,  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  Red  China 
will  permit  Japan  to  remain  free  if  no 
other  country  is  willing  to  assist  Japan 
in  protecting  herself?  Japan  has  almost 
no  military  force  at  all  to  stand  against 
the  3  million  armed  Chinese. 

Let  us  suppose  we  got  out  of  Japan. 
Suppose  we  threw  the  treaty  away  and 
said,  "We  do  not  want  anything  to  do 
with  it.  We  do  not  want  anything  more 
to  do  with  it." 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  China  became  Chinese 
satellites.  Then  what  would  be  the  sit- 
uation for  us?  The  Philippines  could  not 
stand  for  long.  None  of  those  countries 
cotild  stand,  except  for  the  American 
forces  and  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  that  area 
at  the  present  time.  Our  frontline  of 
defense  would  be  California,  with  Hawaii 
as  an  outmost  for  a  while. 

It  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  this  is  a 
one-sided  treaty.  Of  course  it  is  favor- 
able to  Japan,  and  it  should  be  favor- 
able to  a  country  which  permits  us  to 
maintain  bases  within  its  borders.  Other 
countries  in  the  world  permit  us  to  main- 
tain bases,  and  receive  certain  assistance 
from  us  along  dlflerent  lines  for  so  doing. 

When  we  ask,  "What  does  the  United 
States  get  out  of  this?"  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  we  get  the  protection  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  That  is  all — a  simple  little 
matter  like  that. 

We  would  not  get  out  of  Japan  and 
leave  her  defenseless  luiless  Japan  in- 
sistently asked  us  to  get  out.  If  Japan 
wanted  to  be  a  satellite  of  Red  C^ina, 
she  surely  could  do  so.  No  doubt  we 
would  have  difficulty  maintaining  troops 
in  Japan  by  force.  I  do  not  wish  to  see 
the  time  ever  come  when  we  would  wish 
to  do  so,  or  think  of  doing  so. 

This  is  not  a  one-sided  treaty  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  rcHn  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  pursue  the 
thought  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 
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For  the  moment,  I  ask  Senators  to 
visualize  Japan,  with  about  165,000 
troops,  facing  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  cm  its  borders.  Japan  has  a  con- 
stitutional provision  which  says  that 
Japan  shall  have  no  military  force,  and 
our  power  is  far  removed.  I  think  we 
would  have  grave  reason  to  be  apprehen- 
sive about  what  would  happen  to  Japan. 

Can  we  afford  to  see  Japan  engulfed  by 
Red  China  and  the  Soviets?  If  that  L? 
done,  what  will  be  our  position  r^ardlng 
the  defense  of  our  own  coimtry?  To 
what  extent  will  we  have  brought  the 
Reds  closer  to  our  shores?  What  will  be 
the  probability  that  battles  may  be 
fought  on  our  land? 

I  believe  the  factor  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Is  one  we  cannot  dismiss.  We  cannot 
afford  to  leave  Japan  defenseless. 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  treaty 
will  point  out  to  Senators  that.  In  effect, 
we  recognize  this  fact.    Article  V  says: 

Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed  attack 
against  either  party  In  the  territories  under 
the  administration  of  Japan  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  Its  own  peace  and  safety  and  de- 
clares that  It  would  act  to  meet  the  common 
danger  In  accordance  with  its  constitutional 
provisions  and  processes. 

What  are  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions and  processes  which  will  regulate 
Japan?  We  saw  to  it  that  there  was 
written  into  the  Japanese  Constitution 
a  provision  substantially  as  I  shall  now 
read. 

Mr .  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  from  where 
does  the  Senator  propose  to  read? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shaU  read  fr<Mn 
page  22  of  the  hearings,  from  a  note 
which  was  sent  by  General  MacArthur 
to  Brigadier  General  Whitney,  indicat- 
ing what  the  Japanese  Constitution 
should  contain.  That  note,  from  Mac- 
Arthur  to  Whitney,  suggested  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  Constitution  of  a  provision 
as  follows: 

War  as  a  sovereign  right  of  the  nation  is 
abolished.  Japan  renounces  it  as  an  Instni- 
mentallty  for  settling  Its  disputes  and  even 
for  preaervlng  its  own  security.  It  relies 
upon  the  higher  ideals  which  are  now  stir- 
ring the  world  for  its  defense  and  Its  pro- 
tection. 

No  Japanese  army,  navy,  or  air  force  will 
ever  be  authorized  and  no  rights  of  bcUger- 
ency  will  ever  be  conferred  upon  any  Japa- 
nese force. 

What  position  would  Japan  be  in,  with 
the  Red  threat  at  its  doors,  with  such  a 
limitation  upon  its  powers? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
permit  me  to  finish  my  remarks,  so  that 
I  may  yield  the  fioor?  I  have  an  injured 
foot,  and  I  shall  have  to  sit  down  before 
long. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  like  to 
interrupt.  I  appreciate  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
although  I  am  holding  the  floor  I  could 
yield  the  fioor  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  could  obtain  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  continue  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  value  of  the  peace  treaty,  even  with 
the  limitations  which  are  Imposed. 

Third,  we  cannot  dismiss  as  final  that 
the  Japanese  will  not,  under  consulta- 
tion, recognize  the  joint  interests  which 
we  have  for  the  security  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  for  a  question.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  relinquish  the  floor  fairly 
soon. 

Mr.  RUSSET  J  I.  I  had  an  observation 
I  wished  to  make,  but  in  view  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  I  will  ccmflne  my 
thoughts  to  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  welcome  the 
Senator's  observation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  merely  wish  to  ob- 
serve that  even  if  we  made  a  mistake 
in  putting  this  provision  in  the  Japanese 
Constitution  or  insisting  that  it  go  in — 
and  it  now  appears  very  clearly  that  it 
was  a  mistake — I  am  quite  sure  that 
Japan,  as  a  free  and  Independent  power, 
can  now  change  that  provision  of  its 
Constituticxi  whenever  she  desires  to  do 
so.  There  are  no  i-estrictions  In  the 
treaty  which  would  prevent  her  from 
doing  so,  are  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  SaiatOT  is 
quite  correct.  One  of  the  sources  of  in- 
ternal trouble  that  now  afflicts  Japan, 
of  which  there  was  clear  evidence  at 
least  2  years  ago,  revolves  around  this 
very  problem.  The  experiences  of  the 
Japanese  people  in  the  last  war  were 
such  as  to  give  rise  to  a  ccmsiderable 
sentiment  of  pacifism.  I  think  the 
Senate  mtist  understand  that.  I  believe 
the  provisim  about  which  the  Senatcx* 
fnun  Georgia  is  speaking  Is  utterly  un- 
realistic in  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live.  The  people  of  Japan  will  not 
be  able  to  solve  this  problem  as  a  poli- 
tical matter  imtil  they  go  through  some 
c(xisiderable  Internal  trouble.  They  are 
doing  so  right  now.  I  think  that  issue 
is  one  of  the  things  which  has  disturbed 
the  political  situati(xi  in  Japan,  and 
that  out  of  the  turmoil  some  solution 
will  come.  Not  that  it  is  our  business 
to  make  It  come,  but  this  Internal  dif- 
ficulty existed  before  the  treaty  became 
an  issue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  hope  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, without  in  any  way  appearing 
to  dictate  or  even  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  of  Japan,  to  express  the  hope 
that  they  will  clear  up  this  problem. 
We  know,  perhaps  better  than  does  any 
other  nation  on  earth,  that  the  Japa- 
nese make  magnificent  soldiers.  The 
free  world  could  use  a  number  of  Japa- 
nese soldiers  to  great  advantage  In 
maintaining  world  peace  today.  I  think 
this  would  make  a  ccmtribution  to  world 
peace  much  more  realistic  than  the  pro- 
vision in  their  Constitution. 

The  Senator  does  not  really  think, 
does  he,  that  there  is  any  close  ccm- 
parison  between  our  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  that  with  Japan,  other  than 
the  fact  that  both  are  great  Industrial 
nati(ms — and  that  it  Is  In  our  own  en- 
lightmed  self-interest  to  see  that  they 
stay  outside  the  Communist  orbit  and 
remain  free  and  independent? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  While  I  think  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  our  selfish  inter- 
ests. I  do  not  want  to  limit  it  to  that. 
It  also  has  great  importance  to  the  con- 
tinual freedom  of  all  free  people. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    That  is  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  said  in  an- 
swer to  my  colleague's  question  was  that, 
in  justification  of  our  interest  in  the 
continued  independence  of  Japan,  the 
situation  is  somewhat  comparable  to  that 
of  Germany.  We  have  an  interest  in 
both  those  peoples  remaining  independ- 
ent and  free  from  domination  of  a  for- 
eign power. 

Mr.  RUSSEHjL.  The  Germans,  of 
coiirse,  have  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  are  rearming;  they  will 
make  a  material  contribution  in  military 
might  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  true.  The 
Senator  must  remember  that  the  Jap- 
anese suffered  a  psychological  blow  sim- 
ilar to  that  suffered  by  the  Germans, 
only  greater  perhaps  because  Japan  was 
the  only  country  upon  which  a  nuclear 
bomb  had  ever  been  dropped.  I  think 
the  horror  of  nuclear  war  is  probably 
much  greater  in  Japan  than  it  is  in  any 
other  country.  I  have  been  told,  and 
I  believe,  that  during  the  immediate  past 
and  as  of  the  present  no  government 
could  remove  this  difficulty  or  do  any- 
thing about  it,  as  a  political  matter. 
Whether  or  not  they  can  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  one  of  the  burning  issues 
of  internal  Japanese  policy. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Suppose  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev should  rattle  his  rockets  so  per- 
suasively that  the  Japanese  Government, 
under  the  domination  of  some  of  the 
forces  that  have  been  in  play  there  in 
the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  were  to  demand 
that  we  withdraw  from  Japan.  Would 
we  then  have  any  recourse?  We  would 
be  compelled  to  leave;  would  we  not? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  would  have  the 
same  recovu-se  we  have  under  any  other 
international  agreement.  Any  treaty 
can  be  denounced.  Treaties  are  de- 
nounced from  time  to  time,  but  it  would 
be  a  denunciation  of  a  solemn  obliga- 
tion which  was  assumed  according  to 
their  constitutional  processes  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  we  always  face  the  possibility  which 
he  mentioned  in  any  case.  A  NATO 
partner  could  say,  "We  do  not  want  any 
more  to  do  with  you,"  and  get  out.  But 
I  do  not  exjject  the  Japanese  to  take  such 
action.  I  hope  they  will  not  do  so.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  will  ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  nervousness  which 
has  arisen  from  the  recent  rioting  which, 
I  would  say,  was  ultra  vires.  It  certainly 
was  not  the  act  of  responsible  elements 
in  government.  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  maintain  order. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  there  is 
no  certainty  in  this  world.  This  is  the 
best  we  can  do  in  making  these  interna- 
tional arrangements. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  What  amazes  me, 
however,  is  that  the  Japanese  treaty 
should  apparently  have  met  with  such 
violent  and  widespread  opposition  within 
that  country.  The  treaty  may  not  be 
completely' unilateral,  but  it  is  certainly 
extremely  favorable;    I   think  everyone 
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agree,  to  that.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some<ine  must  have  done  a  poor  job  in 
publiiizing  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and 
in  expressing  our  good  faith  to  have 
cause  1  such  tremendous  turmoil  as  has 
apparently  been  generated  among  an 
other  )<dse  very  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
peopl ; 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  as  to  the  implication  of  the  Sena- 
tor's ( luestion.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
he  is  questioning  whether  our  repre- 
senta  ives  have  been  as  efficient  and  as 
intell  gent  in  their  jobs  as  they  should 
have  been.  All  I  am  endeavoring  to  do 
is  to  talk  about  the  treaty  itself  and 
its  terms.  I  must  comment  that  I  be- 
lieve 


the  riots  are  Influenced  by  many 
considerations  besides  the  treaty.  I 
think  the  treaty  is  only  one  of  several 
influences  and  is  rather  a  symbol  of  in- 
terna problems  that  are  far  more  diffi- 
cult, at  times,  than  the  mere  treaty. 
But  many  considerations  besides  the 
treat]  enter  into  the  very  complex  in- 
terna problems.  I  do  not  really  think 
the  ti  eaty  is  the  inspiration  and  princi- 
pal notive  for  the  riots  that  have  been 
takin  ;  place  in  Japan. 

Mr  RUSSET. I..  Of  course,  the  press 
may  lave  done  a  i>oor  job  of  reporting, 
but  fi  om  all  I  have  read  the  riotings  were 
aime(  at  the  President  of  the  United 
State  1  and  his  representatives,  including 
Mr.  I"  agerty,  his  press  secretary,  because 
they  :  n  some  way  symbolized  this  treaty. 
That  *'as  the  impression  I  received  from 
reading  the  press  reports  on  the  situ- 
ation, 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  interpret 
the  situation  that  way.  It  is  a  compli- 
cated problem.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  dis:uss  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer  one 
or  tw( » thoughts.  I  believe  the  riots  have 
a  dir«ct  relation  to  what  has  happened 
in  th ;  past.  I  believe  Commimists  all 
over  the  world  have  had  instructions  to 
do  ev(  rything  they  can  to  embarrass  the 
Presit  ent  of  this  country.  Such  instruc- 
tions lave  come  as  a  result  of  the  blow- 
up in  Paris.    That  is  one  consideration. 

Ancther  consideration  is  that  the 
domir  ant  party  in  Japan,  which  is  led  by 
Mr.  K  ishi.  is  made  up  of  about  four  fac- 
tions. Those  factions  are  now.  and  for 
some  time  have  been,  struggling  one 
again;  it  the  other.  The  struggle  has 
nothi]  ig  to  do  with  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  struggling  for  power  within 
the  Gjvemment  just  as  we  have  strug- 
gles in  some  of  our  own  parties,  though 
in  a  k  ss  violent  way. 

There  is  a  struggle  going  on  in  our 
party  as  to  whether  this  or  that  faction 
will  gain  control,  which  candidate  will 
preva:  1,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  struggle 
going  on  in  Japan  as  to  who  will  succeed 
Kishi. 

Kislii  uses  the  treaty  as  one  of  his 
accon  plishments,  which  is  quite  natural, 
and  tie  opposition  is  trying  to  denounce 
that  accomplishment,  to  demean  it.  to 
lower  It  in  importance,  as  a  part  of  their 
effort Jto  get  rid  of  Mr.  Kishi  and  take 
over  t  le  power  of  the  Government.  That 
strugg  le  is  involved. 

The  n  a  strong  pacifist  feeling  grew  out 
of  the  war.  which  was  given  constitu- 
tional expression  by  article  9  of  the  Japa- 
nese Constitution,  which  the  United 
Stated  caused  to  be  written  in. 


All  of  those  elements  have  contributed 
to  the  present  situation.  But  is  there 
not  a  rather  strange  contrast  between 
that  situation  and  the  reception  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such 
coimtries  as  India  not  very  long  ago? 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  much 
of  the  present  sentiment  is  due  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Communists  growing, 
first,  out  of  their  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment and,  second,  from  the  collapse 
of  the  Paris  meeting.  That  is  why  I  and 
others  thought  it  might  have  been  wise 
for  the  President  not  to  undertake  his 
proposed  trip  because  it  also  fed  fuel  to 
the  fire.     But  that  is  water  over  the  dam. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  say  that  the  pending  treaty  and 
the  substance  of  the  treaty  is  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  all  that  has  been  going 
on  in  Japan. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  no  intention 
of  challenging  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkan.sas  in  the  international  field. 
I  imderstood  from  reading  press  reports 
that  the  objection  of  the  Japanese  people 
to  the  treaty  was  probably  the  primai-y 
factor  in  the  riots.  The  television  re- 
views I  saw  showed  that  most  of  these 
people  carried  signs  which,  according  to 
the  interpretation  given  me.  said  that 
this  treaty  would  get  them  into  war,  and 
they  were  opposed  to  getting  into  war 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that  the 
organized  leaders  of  the  riots  did  use 
this  argument  and  undoubtedly  did 
tell  the  people  that  the  treaty  would 
get  them  into  war.  Of  course,  we  have 
the  difficulty  of  communication.  We 
have  great  misunderstanding  in  our  own 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  num- 
ber of  the.se  people  felt  that  way.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  in  these  riots,  as 
large  as  they  were,  out  of  90  million  peo- 
ple in  Japan  they  were  confined  almost 
altogether  to  the  group  in  Tokyo,  led 
by  the  Communists  and  radical  student 
organizations,  such  as  the  Zengakuren. 
I  do  not  believe  it  was  representative  of 
even  a  large  minority  of  the  people  of  the 
country. 

What  press  reports  I  have  seen  and 
what  official  reports  have  come  to  me  all 
indicate  that  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,  the  Kishi  party,  if  an  election 
were  held  in  the  near  future,  would  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  vote,  assuming 
a  change  in  leadership.  The  press  re- 
ports I  have  seen,  written  by  the  most 
responsible  reporters,  show  that. 

I  say  this  with  the  reservation  that 
in  many  of  these  countries,  which  have 
not  had  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment for  very  long,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  an  organized,  well-directed 
minority,  particularly  one  that  has  been 
schooled  in  Moscow,  taking  over  by  force. 
That  is  possible.  It  is  a  possibility  in 
Japan.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  probable, 
and  none  of  the  other  people  I  have 
talked  to  think  it  is  probable. 

I  do  not  wi.sh  to  minimize  the  seri- 
ousne.ss  of  the  situation.  The  only  point 
I  wish  to  make  is  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  treaty  is  the  principal  cause  of  the 
turmoil  in  Japan  at  the  present  time. 

Actually,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the 
treaty  is  a  fair  reflection  of  United 
States-Japane.se  relations.  If  we  do  not 
ratify  the  treaty,  the  old  treaty  continues 
in  force  indefinitely.    That  treaty  gives 
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us  many  rights  or,  stated  another  way, 
subjects  Japan  to  many  more  onerous 
burdens  and  obligations  than  does  the 
pending  treaty.  Thus,  in  comparative 
terms,  Japanese  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing treaty  is  ill  advised. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  want  to  tax 
the  Senator's  patience  or  physical  en- 
durance, particularly  in  view  of  his  in- 
jured foot.  However,  there  is  one  fur- 
ther question  I  should  like  to  ask.  I  will 
simi  it  up  In  a  few  words.  I  notice  that 
the  treaty  would  be  in  effect  for  10  years, 
with  the  privilege  of  denimclation  by 
either  party  after  that  on  1  year's  notice. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  If  conditions  get 
somewhat  parlous  In  Japan,  Is  there  any 
honorable  way  we  can  extricate  our- 
selves within  that  10-year  period? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  I  do  not  think 
so.  If  we  enter  into  the  treaty,  It  will 
be  for  10  years,  with  the  reciprocal  and 
mutual  right  to  give  it  up.  We  do  not 
have  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  troops 
in  Japan,  if  we  think  it  is  not  In  our  in- 
terest to  do  so.  The  treaty  does  not  re- 
quire any  minimum  number.  We  do  not 
have  a  great  many  personnel  there  now, 
as  the  Senator  from  Georgia  well  knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
queation  raised  by  the  able  seniw  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russeli  1.  at  any 
time  during  the  10-year  period  either  or 
both  countries  oould  undertake  to  t>ring 
about  a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    At  any  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  I  believe  we 
would  be  protected  there.  I  think  we 
also  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact,  as 
the  chairman  has  pointed  out,  that  the 
treaty  vis-a-vis  Japanese-American  re- 
lations. Is  far  more  wholesome,  is  far 
better  than  the  present  1951  treaty, 
which,  in  effect,  is  an  occupation  treaty. 
It  is  still  in  operation.  Unless  it  is  dis- 
placed by  the  treaty  before  the  Senate, 
that  treaty  will  remain  in  operation. 
That  treaty  puts  the  entire  burden  upon 
our  country  so  far  as  the  defense  of 
Japan  Is  concerned.  The  pending  treaty 
equalizes  that  burden  somewhat.  This 
is  a  very  fair  treaty.  It  is  certainly  fa- 
vorable to  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

I  point  out  also  that  Japan  furnishes 
a  good  backstop,  so  to  speak,  for  the  two 
American  divisions  which  we  have  in 
Korea,  and  which  we  may  have  to  keep 
there  for  some  time  to  come.  We  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  also  that  as  far  as  peace 
in  the  Pacific  is  COTicemed.  in  my  opin- 
ion, at  least,  it  depends  primarily  upon 
the  Elmpire  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  Together,  our  two 
coimtries  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
maintaining  peace  and  stability  In  that 
area. 

If  there  is  a  separation  or  a  break, 
then  I  believe  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
shift  will  be  in  the  other  direction,  to- 
ward Conmiunlst  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  point  out  also  that  if  we  look  at  the 
map  of  the  western  Paciflc,  we  will  note 


the  Aleutians  and  the  Japanese  islands 
and  Okinawa  and  Taiwan  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  that  they  furnish  a  further 
protective  ring  for  this  country. 

In  response  to  the  question  raised 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadgi],  I  have 
been  looking  over  the  treaty  again,  and 
it  api>ears  to  me  that,  while  article  III 
is  far  from  definite  in  its  wording,  never- 
theless, it  could  be  read  to  supply  at  least 
in  part  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Georgia.    It  reads  as  follows: 

The  parties.  Individually  and  in  coopers- 
tion  with  each  other,  by  means  of  con- 
tinuous and  effective  self-help  and  mutual 
aid  will  maintain  and  develop,  lubject  to 
their  constitutional  provisions,  their  capaci- 
ties to  resist  armed  attack. 

In  contrast  to  article  V,  which  looks 
to  the  situation  in  Japan  or  any  terri- 
tories under  the  sovereignty  of  Japan, 
article  IH  is  quite  far  ranging  and,  while 
it  Is  hard  to  interpret,  it  would  be  my 
opinion  that  it  would  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  question  raised  by  the  jimior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  TAUtADCEl. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  SCOTT  rose. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  seeking  recognition 
in  my  own  right  as  soon  as  the  Senator 
has  finished  his  remarks.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator prepared  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  only  a 
small  part  of  my  prepared  statement 
remaining.  I  shall  conclude  tn  a  very 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  new  administrative 
agreement.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
provisions  are  unaltered  and  are  In  har- 
mony with  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
Senate  in  1953.  Indeed,  such  changes 
as  have  been  made  are  designed  to  bring 
the  new  agreement  nearer  to  the  sfplrlt 
of  the  NATO  agreement. 

An  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
treaty  psutles  more  clearly  defines  the 
scop>e  of  American  military  activity  in 
the  treaty  area,  and  deepens  the  bilateral 
spirit  of  the  agreement.    The  note  says: 

Major  changes  in  the  deployment  into 
Japan  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  majcx-  changes 
in  their  equipment:  and  the  use  of  facili- 
ties and  areas  in  Japan  as  bases  for  mili- 
tary combat  operations  to  be  luidertaken 
from  Japan  other  than  those  ctmducted 
under  article  V  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  be 
the  subjects  of  prior  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  been 
assured  by  representatives  of  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  that  the 
term  "prior  consultation"  means  that 
Japanese  assent  is  a  necessary  pre- 
condition to  the  military  activities  cov- 
ered in  the  exchange  of  notes. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  treaty;  they  are  summa- 
rized in  the  committee  report.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion  they  are  all  entirely 
consistent  with  the  tone  of  the  preamble, 
which  reaffirms  the  paramount  interest 
of  both  parties  in  improving  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  by  helping  one  another; 


and  by  pledging  their  faith  in  the  pur- 
pose and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  includes  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  and  collective  self-defense. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  I 
should  like  to  say  a  final  word  about  the 
opposition  to  the  treaty  in  Japan,  much 
of  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  repre- 
sented by  [>eople  who  bear  no  animosity 
to  the  United  States  and  are  motivated 
by  the  highest  concerns.  However,  be- 
tween these  pe<^le  and  the  truculent 
Communist-oriented  elements,  with 
whom  they  share  this  common  cause,  are 
certain  cyiiical  groupings  who  would  use 
the  treaty  issue  to  gain  a  political  ad- 
vantage. The  present  Japanese  Gov- 
emm^it  was  voted  into  office  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electorate.  The  elections 
held  since  have  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  conservative  bloc,  which  this  gov- 
ernment represents.  Nevertheless,  by 
their  obstructionist  tactics  a  noisy  mi- 
nority in  the  Diet  for  a  period  of  time 
prevented  any  parliamentary  action  on 
the  treaty.  Finally,  Prime  Minister 
Kishi  took  the  dramatic  step  of  getting 
the  necessary  lower  house  ratification, 
while  the  opposition  was  boycotting  the 
Diet  chamber. 

I  shall  not  speculate  on  the  advisabil- 
ity of  this  action,  or  its  possible  conse- 
quences. However,  It  ^ould  be  noted 
that  the  Issue  raised  by  the  performance 
of  the  Ccmmiunist  manipulated  obstruc- 
tionists is  not  the  advisability  of  the 
treaty,  but  the  future  status  of  parlia- 
mentary government  in  Japan.  Because 
if  a  noisy  minority  can  stifie  major  gov- 
ernment policies  and  even  scuttle  visits 
from  friendly  chiefs  of  state  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsible,  majority  rule  is 
placed  in  serious  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  in  c<xnmending  this 
treaty  to  the  Senate,  as  I  so  unreservedly 
do,  my  deepest  "hope  is  that  Japan's 
donocratic  institutions  will  suffer  no 
permanent  damage  from  the  strains  to 
which  they  are  now  being  subjected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  S^iatcn"  from  Aiicansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  fnxn  Arkansas, 
the  chairman  of  the  CcHnmlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  not  only  for  the 
speech  he  has  made  In  behalf  of  this 
necessary  and  worthwhile  treaty,  but 
also  for  the  patience  and  understanding 
he  has  shown  in  undergoing  a  grueling 
set  of  questions. 

I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct  when 
he  indicates  in  his  speech  that  so  far  as 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, we  really  need  one  another,  and 
we  can  mutually  accomplish  much  that 
is  worth  while. 

Japan,  as  a  country,  occupies  a  pecu- 
liar position.  It  Is  10,000  square  miles 
smaller  than  my  State  of  Montana. 
Montana  has  a  population  of  650.000. 
Japan's  population  is  in  excess  of  90  mil- 
lion, and  her  annual  increase  in  popu- 
lation is  between  I  million  and  2  million. 

Not  more  than  16  percent  of  the  land 
of  Japan  is  arable.  The  Japanese  are 
limited  in  their  resources.  So  Japan 
must  trade  in  order  to  live;  and  Japan 
must  trade  with  the  free  world.  If  she 
does  not.  then  she  wiH  be  forced  into  the 
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anns  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Com- 
munist China. 

Thus  there  is  much  more  besides  a 
treaty  which  is  involved  in  this  arrange- 
ment. The  future  welfare  of  Japan  and 
the  future  maintenance  of  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  perhaps  our  own  security,  a 
better  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  and  a  greater  degree  of  toler- 
ance and  understanding,  likewise  are  in- 
volved. 

Again  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  hope  the  treaty  will  be 
overwhelmingly  approved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  indeed  the  words  of  the  assistant 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. He  has  been  of  great  assistance 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  on 
this  treaty.  He  has  always  come  to  the 
committee  meetings  with  a  wide  personal 
knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  Par  East. 
He  is  an  invaluable  member  of  the  com- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
his  able  and  effective  presentation.  I 
think  he  has  cleared  up  all  the  questions 
which  have  occurred  to  me. 

I  should  simply  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  the  background  of  the  new  treaty  is 
not  really  this:  In  1951,  the  United 
States  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Japan,  when  she  was  just  reemerging 
from  the  position  of  being  completely 
occupied;  that  the  terms  of  that  treaty 
necessarily  gave  Japan  fewer  rights,  and 
gave  to  us  more  privileges  and  rights. 

Is  it  not  true  that  as  Japan  has  sus- 
tained her  independence,  has  regained 
her  economic  strength,  and  has  regained, 
in  great  measure,  her  stature  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  nations  of  the  world, 
much  less  of  the  Orient,  a  time  came 
when  the  old  treaty  would  never  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  proud,  independent,  and 
successful  people,  and  when  the  terms  of 
the  new  treaty  must  recognize  this 
growth,  this  strength,  this  complete 
emergence  of  a  free  and  independent 
Japan?  Is  that  not  the  real  background 
of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  stated  the  case  very  well  indeed.  He 
has  described  exactly,  I  believe,  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  it  was  believed  neces- 
sary to  negotiate  the  new  treaty,  which 
has  been  in  progress  for  2  years.  It  was 
in  recognition  of  those  very  factors,  I 
believe,  that  it  was  felt  necessary  to  have 
a  new  treaty. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  be  unthink- 
able for  us  to  assume  for  a  moment  that 
Japan  as  of  this  time,  with  her  renewed 
strength,  her  independence,  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  and  her  great  stature 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  would  be 
satisfied  to  continue  her  relationship  with 
us  upon  the  basis  of  the  1951  treaty. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 
Mr.    STENNIS.     I.    too.    am    among 
those  who  appreciate  the  fine  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.    I  think  he  is  in  a  peculiar  post- 
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and  a  very  advantageous  one.  to 

more  of  an  analysis  of  the  re- 

lappenings  and  events  in  Japan. 

i^enator  touched  on  that  point  very 

However,  I  think  what  he  said 

light  on  the  spirit  in  which  the 

is  adopted.     I  myself  shall  vote 

treaty. 

,  I  believe  that  things  are  not 

or  so  peaceful  and  quiet.    I  do 

believe   that   everything  is  as  fine 

might  have  appeared  to  be  during 

djebate  today.    If  it  is,  then  Prime 

Kishi  was  doubtless  in   error 

he  said  a  few  days  ago  that  he 

not  be  responsible  for  the  safety 

President  of  the  United  States. 

FULBRIGHT.     I  hope  the  Sena- 

fj-om  Mississippi  did  not  interpret 

I  said  so  as  to  leave  the  im- 

that    things    are    stable    and 

They   are  not.   at  all.     The 

x)int  I  was  really  trying  to  make 

I  do  not  believe  the  fact  that 

treaty  has  been  negotiated  is  the 

cause  of  the  disturbances;  that  is, 

reason  for  the  trouble.    I  wish 

were  all.    I  think  there  are  some 

other  causes  that  go  deeper  than 
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Mr    STENNIS.     The  Senator  is  very 

helpfjil  on  that  point.    If  it  was  not  the 

which  was  causing  the  trouble, 

was  the  basis  of  the  disturbance. 
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happened  to  be  in  Japan  on  my  way 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
natiohal.Bank  which  took  place  in  New 
Delhi  more  than  2  years  ago,  in  1958 
A  stn  iggle  was  then  in  progress  between 
the  Kishi  government  and  the  Diet  over 
a  bill  which  Premier  Kishi  had  intro 
ducec  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
internal  police.  He  also  tried  to  curb 
or  restrict  the  power  of  the  unions. 

as  a  result  of  the  war.  suf- 
serious  emotional  and  psychologi 
These  came  not  only  from 
i+ilitary  defeat,  but  from  the  use 
atomic  bomb,  as  well.  That  was 
somellhing  to  which  the  people  of  no 
other  country  had  been  subjected.  The 
defea  of  Japan  was  complete.  Her  dis- 
illusio  nment  was  complete. 

Then  there  was  the  period  of  the  oc- 
cupat  on.  The  Japanese  had  not  been 
accus  omed  to  real  democracy. 

I  d  slike  to  talk  too  long  about  this 
matter 
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STENNIS.     I  think  the  Senator  is 
k^ery  helpful. 

FULBRIGHT.     These    struggles 

>een  taking  place  since  1958.  with 

-nring  to  establish  greater  author- 

the  central  government  so  as  to 

just  such  elements  among  the 

as  created  this  regrettable  situa- 


Diet  has  been  reluctant  and  tenta- 
this  field  and  has  now  and  then 
employed  obstructive  tactics. 

I  dc  not  want  to  overemphasize  that 
point.  The  French  used  similar  tactics 
before  de  Gaulle  came  to  power.  There 
was  a  period  when  the  French  Parlia- 
ment ^as  almost  as  disruptive.  I  do 
not  w  sh  to  offend  the  French  with 
an  inejact  comparison.    However,  it  will 


be  recalled  that  the  Fiench  could  not 
maintain  a  durable  government  for  some 
years. 

Japan  has  had  an  internal  problem. 
She  has  lacked  a  strong  internal  police. 
The  policemen  are  not  armed,  and  they 
have  hesitated  to  act  because  of  the  fear 
of  a  revival  of  a  militaristic  government. 
The  Japanese  believe,  and  rightly,  I 
think,  that  the  militarists  who  led  them 
into  the  last  war.  under  the  war  cabinet, 
did  a  great  disservice  to  their  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1936,  I 
think,  a  group  of  young  officers  assassi- 
nated some  of  the  principal  leaders  of 
the  civilian  government  and  assumed 
power.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  in- 
cident.    It  was  a  brutal  and  savage  act. 

The  current  situation  must  be  viewed 
against  this  background. 

Pacifism  and  resi.stance  to  anything 
which  looked  like  a  strong  police  or  mili- 
tary have  arisen  out  of  Japans  recent 
history. 

Japan  has  had  a  remarkably  good 
government.  I  think,  in  recent  years. 
There  is  a  very  fine,  permanent  civil 
service  which  deserves  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  very  fine  operation  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government. 

I  think  Mr.  Kishi  and  those  who  have 
served  with  him  during  his  service  as 
Prime  Minister  have  run  "a  very  good 
.show."  and  deserve  much  credit,  and  up 
to  this  time  have  kept  peace  in  Japan. 

The  party  itself  is  split  by  four  differ- 
ent factions.  The  different  factions  are 
not  really  contending  over  the  treaty. 
Actually,  they  are  contending  within 
their  own  party  for  power. 

I  hesitate  to  draw  an  analogy,  but  I  ob- 
serve that  the  situation  there  is  some- 
what similar  to  the  situation  in  this 
country,  where,  within  the  Democratic 
Party,  there  are  different  groups,  each 
of  which  would  like  to  have  its  own 
candidate  become  the  next  President. 
Similarly,  in  Japan  there  are  factions 
which  wish  to  have  their  candidate  be- 
come the  Prime  Minister.  Since  the 
war,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  has 
changed   approximately  every  3  years. 

I  do  not  wish  to  stress  particularly 
the  various  names.  Mr,  Ikeda  is  one. 
His  views  are  thought  to  be  approxi- 
mately the  .same  as  those  of  Mr.  Kishi 
and  Mr.  Yoshida,  the  former  Prime  Min- 
ister. There  is  also  Mr.  Ohno;  and 
there  are  two  or  three  others.  The  sit- 
uation is  much  like  that  in  our  own 
country,  in  that,  if  one  man  holds  a  high 
position,  his  opponents  attempt  to  at- 
tack him  and  weaken  his  position  by 
attempting  to  lower  his  prestige. 

Therefore,  in  this  case  opponents  who 
can  discredit  the  treaty  may  discredit 
Mr.  Kishi.  The  situation,  as  I  have  said. 
is  a  complex  one. 

There  are  those  internal  conditions. 
In  addition,  there  was  the  blowup  of  the 
Paris  meeting  and  the  attempt  by  Mr. 
Khrushchev  to  embarrass  the  President 
whenever  he  could;  and  those  develop- 
ments have  come  at  the  same  time. 

An  internal  struggle  is  now  going  on 
in  Japan;  and  some  of  the  groups  or 
elements  have  opposed  the  treaty  on 
pacifist  or  antimilitarist  grounds. 
Communists  moved  into  the  situation, 
for  there  are  Communists  in  Japan.    The 
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Socialist  Party  there,  which  is  leftist  in- 
clined, also  has  c^wosed  it,  and  unfor- 
timately  allowed  Itself  to  be  used  by 
the  Communists. 

So  the  picture  Is  a  complex  one;  and 
the  combined  effects  of  these  elements 
militated  against  the  President's  visit  to 
Japan.  

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  am  certain  that  the  stat^nent 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  made  on 
this  isoint  has  added  to  the  record,  and 
has  clarified  the  thinking  of  some,  and 
is  of  definite  value,  particularly  because 
of  the  position  he  holds. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
shall  support  the  treaty.  I  look  upon 
Japan  as  a  strong  and  very  necessary 
and  very  valuable  ally  of  ours  in  the 
Pacific. 

But  when  I  read  about  the  great  crowd 
and  mob  in  Tokyo  which  held  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  a  virtual  prisoner  for 
70  minutes,  and  then  when  I  observed 
that  there  were  no  reports  of  strong 
public  reaction  or  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Japan,  I  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  imderground  or 
beneath-the-surface  movement  or  some 
other  underlying  reasons  for  that  situa- 
tion, and  that  it  might  grow.  And  it  did 
grow. 

I  resent  the  treatment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's representative  and  of  our  Nation, 
by  means  of  what  happened  in  Tokyo; 
and  I  think  everyone  in  the  United  States 
should  resent  it,  and  we  should  not  be 
timid  in  saying  so. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  a  government 
would  remain  in  power  if  it  were  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able  to  try  to  do  more  about 
such  a  situation  than  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment actually  did. 

However,  I  take  it  that  that  situation 
did  not  represent  the  resJ  spirit  and  in- 
tent of  the  Japanese  people,  who  form 
a  fine  nation,  and  certainly  are  worthy  of 
this  treaty,  which  also  is  to  our  advan- 
tage.   

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  accurate  in  our 
description  of  that  situation.  I  do  not 
desire  to  paint  too  cheerful  a  picture.  I 
think  It  is  serious  when  a  government 
cannot  control  its  people  any  better  than 
that  government  did,  in  the  capital  city. 

But  I  have  tried  to  point  out  some  of 
the  elements  which  have  contributed  to 
this  serious  situation.  We  know  that 
in  other  coimtries  there  have  been  riots, 
including  some  very  unpleasant  ones 
in  certain  Latin-American  countries. 
There  have  been  local  agitators,  and 
probably  in  many  cases  there  were  local 
grievances.  In  such  situations,  the  oc- 
casion of  an  important  foreign  dignatory 
can  provoke  trouble. 

I  take  the  position — and  I  think  the 
Senator  did — that  this  is  not  a  very  good 
time  for  a  Presidential  visit.  Probably 
he  stated  that,  and  I  agree  with  him. 

But  I  believe  the  treaty  should  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits. 

If  for  any  reason  the  riots  are  not  con- 
trolled, and  If  Ji4>an  cannot  recover  from 
the  chaos  which  temporarily  existed  in 
Tokyo,  that  will  be  a  tragedy.  But  a 
great  many  factors  more  important  than 
the  treaty  would  have  produced  ttie 
tragedy. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  agree  that  if  we  ratify  the 
treaty,  our  acUcxi  certainly  will  not  con- 
stitute approval  of  what  has  happened 
in  Japan  in  recent  days? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly  it  will 
not. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Does  the  Senator  trom 
Arkansas  agree  that,  on  the  contrary,  our 
action  in  ratifying  ttie  treaty,  if  we  do, 
will  be  an  expression  of  our  faith  in  what 
will  happen  in  Japan  from  now  on? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  r^ard  to  one  mat- 
ter on  which  the  Senator  touched,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  assembled  some  figures; 
and  from  them  it  is  obvious  that  the 
really  strong  tie  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  the  economic  tie,  based  on  the 
very  fine,  excellent  ec(Hiomic  relation- 
ships between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  1959,  our  imports 
from  Japan  amounted  to  more  than  $1 
billion  worth,  and  in  that  year  our  ex- 
ports to  Japan  amounted  to  more  than 
$931  million  worth.  That  shows  a  two- 
way  exchange  which  makes  the  ties  be- 
tween the  two  countries  binding  and 
strong. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced adversely  when  I  say  that  in- 
cluded in  those  exports  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  cotton.  I  am  qiiite  glad  of  that. 
The  Japanese  are  our  best  cotton  cus- 
tomer, I  believe.  They  are  very  dis- 
criminating people;  they  want  the  best 
cotton. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield— although 
I  am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  proceed  for 
only  a  minute. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  referred 
to  the  imprisonment — although  it  was 
harmless — of  Mr.  Hagerty,  in  Japan. 
All  of  us  regret  that  the  demonstrations 
in  Japan  got  out  of  hand,  and  that  the 
police  force  was  imable  to  control  them. 

Nevertheless,  we  might  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  methods  of  con- 
trolling demonstrations  or  not  con- 
trolling them  in  a  democratic  country 
and  in  a  country  where  a  Communist 
government  is  in  control. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  recent 
student  demonstrations  in  Hungary. 
What  happened?  The  Hungarian  Com- 
munist Gk)vemment  called  for  troops  and 
tanks  to  come  there,  and  they  killed  ap- 
proximately 10,000  of  those  students, 
sent  thousands  more  to  exile  in  Siberia, 
and  drove  100,000  students  out  of  the 
country,  because  they  feared  that  they 
would  lose  their  lives  if  they  remained 
there. 

So  I  think  the  world  has  a  fairly  good 
example  of  the  difference,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  world  will  make  up  their 
minds  as  to  which  they  prefer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  one  girl,  I  be- 
lieve, was  killed  in  Japan.  She  was 
crushed  in  some  way,  and  no  one  sterna 
to  know  precisely  what  happened.  But 
when  we  contrast  that  situation  with  the 
slaughter  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
Himgarian  youth  by  the  Russians,  who 
had  their  armed  forces  in  Hungary,  I 


believe  that  in  the  l(mg  run  we  shall 
have  to  agree  that  even  though  the  Jap- 
anese demonstrations  got  out  of  hand. 
what  hi^jpened  there  was  vastly  pref- 
erable towhat  happened  in  Hungary. 

Mr.  FDI^RIQHT.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  made  that 
point.    

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  that  what  happened 
in  Japan  is  vastly  preferable  to  what 
would  happen  in  Japan  or  in  any  other 
country  once  the  Communists  got  con- 
trol of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  is  quite  correct.  Despite 
all  the  difficulty  and  omnmotion.  the 
Japanese  police  did  not  use  firearms; 
and  only  once — at  the  last,  I  believe — did 
the  Japanese  police  even  use  tear  gas. 
Those  police  do  not  carry  firearms;  and 
that  fact  adds  to  the  problem,  because 
I  b^eve  more  police  than  students  were 
injured,  because  of  the  desire  of  the  po- 
lice not  to  use  force. 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  trotn.  Arkansas  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
to  discuss  the  treaty 

Mr.  FDIiBRiaHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  jrield  the  floor,  but  I  jrield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  internal  strife  of  which  the  Senator 
has  spoken  so  eloquently  is  not,  some- 
how, a  symbol  of  mass  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  working  people  of  Japan 
because  their  wages  are  being  kept  down 
deliberately  and  because  the  profits  are 
not  filtering  down  to  them,  that  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Japanese  wage 
earner  is  not  being  improved  in  spite  of 
the  winning  of  world  markets  by  Japan? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
there  is  a  continuous  and  consistent  oam- 
plaint  on  the  part  of  American  manu- 
facturers. For  Instance,  it  has  been  said 
that  Japan  is  the  largest  purchaser  of 
American  cotton,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  greatest  exporter  of  textile  goods  in 
the  world.  I  realize  that  in  the  nature 
of  progress  Japan  must  industrialize  In 
order  to  meet  world  competition.  I  am 
wondering  if.  in  this  design,  which  I  do 
not  criticize,  but  which  I  understand, 
there  is  some  reason  for  resentment  on 
the  part  of  the  workers.  They  may  feel 
that  they  are  not  getting  their  share  of 
the  benefits  of  industrialization  and  the 
wiiming  of  world  markets. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  TTie  Senator  ap&OB 
up  a  very  broad  area.  Although  I  do  not 
have  them  with  me,  I  have  seen  the  fig- 
ures. What  the  Senator  has  said  is  true 
in  any  industrial  country,  and  that  re- 
sentment probably  is  behind  some  of  the 
conflict  between  the  factions  and  par- 
ties I  have  mentioned,  one  party  being, 
let  us  say,  prolabor,  and  the  other  being 
promanagement,  representing  the  same 
kind  of  differences  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. I  did  not  anticipate  this  argument, 
but  I  may  mention  that  the  real  wages 
in  Japan  have  been  substantially  in- 
creased. However,  they  are  never  as 
much  as  people  would  like  to  have.  The 
per  capita  income  in  Japan  is  $253,  which 
is  about  three  times  the  average  of  the 
other  Asian  nations  in  this  area.  It  is 
still  too  low.  but  Japan  is  far  better  off 
than  any  other   country  in  the   area. 
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Tbmt  fact  probably  exidaizis  some  of  the 
internal  p<ditical  InfighUnc  ffoin«  on. 
However,  I  do  not  ttitnk  it  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  treaty. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  realise  that.  The 
trea^  may  hare  been  the  excuse  for  the 
exidosion. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes.  It  may  have 
beenaaymb(d. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  I  think  the 
causes  were  already  there. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree.  That 
condition  is  typical  in  a  country  making 
progress.  When  it  is  really  poor  and 
really  poverty  stricken,  the  masses  are 
so  inert  that  tbey  do  not  riot.  Often  the 
pe(H>le  riot  when  a  country  is  on  the 
"make."  when  it  has  made  some  prog- 
ress, when  the  peo^de  have  tasted  a  bit 
of  the  better  Ufe  and  is  eager  to  gain 
more  of  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  knows 
that,  while  tremendous  progress  has  been 
made  in  stabilizing  the  cconamy  of 
countries  in  Eurt^^e  and  Asia  through 
the  foreign  aid  supplied  by  this  country, 
much  of  the  complaint  we  heard  was 
that  the  rich  were  getting  rictier  and  the 
poor  were  getting  poorer. 

Mr.  ^^ULHRIOHT.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  many  instances, 
strangely  enough,  the  resentment  felt  by 
the  people  at  those  countries  was 
directed  toward  the  country  furnishing 
the  aid.  I  wondered  how  much  of  that 
was  true  in  Japtan. 

Mr.  FUIiBRiaHT.  I  think  that  is 
what  we  witnessed  in  Prance  in  earlier 
years.  It  was  one  reason  why  there  was 
such  a  large  following  in  the  Ccxmnu- 
nity  Party,  which  has  receded.  When 
France  was  on  the  "make,"  and  was 
making  the  most  progress  under  the 
Marshall  plan,  we  heard  the  same  com- 
plaint that  all  those  boiefits  were  accru- 
ing to  management,  and  not  to  labor. 
During  such  a  period  there  must  be  an 
accumulation  oi  capital  for  the  purcliase 
of  equipment,  and  labor  resents  the  ab- 
sence of  immediate  benefits.  I  am  sure 
that  feeling  is  involved  in  the  recent 
evmts  in  Japan,  but  how  much  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  fine  presentation.  I  shall  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Mr.  COC«»ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatcx-  3^eld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  join  all  of 
those  wkio  have  commended  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  chainnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  for  his  pres- 
entation of  the  trea^.  I  have  read  the 
report,  and  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  one  of  the  best  reports 
I  have  read. 

If  the  chainnan  of  the  committee  will 
permit,  I  should  like  to  address  him  con- 
cerning an  aspect  of  the  subject  which 
I  do  not  believe  has  been  discussed  in 
the  debate.  We  have  been  discussing  the 
treaty,  ixnder  the  assumption  that  hav- 
ing been  ratified  by  Japan,  and  ratified 
by  the  Senate,  as  it  will  be,  the  greater 
part  of  the  questions  it  has  raised  will 
be  concluded.  I  earnestly  hope  this  win 
be  true,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  it  may  well  be  an  issue  in  Japan 
for  some  time.  The  success  of  the  treaty 
will  depend  at  last  upon  its  understand- 
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ing  aid  its  acceptance  by  the  people  of 
JiMPai  i  as  well  as  their  Government. 

I  d  >  not  speak  of  its  acceptance  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  I 
belles  e  its  importance  to  our  country  and 
to  fre  e  peoples  will  grow. 

We  can  agree  with  the  comments  of 
the  d  stinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fdijuiicht}  and  the  distinguished 
Sena  or  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AnoN]  that 
i^ile  the  riots  in  Japan  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  been  \uihappy  events,  the 
Ooveiiunent  of  Japan  did  not  use  force 
agaiK  St  its  own  people,  as  Russia  used  in 
Hungary  and  as  Communist  China  and 
other  Communist  countries  would  un- 
douiy  ediy  use  to  suppress  any  dissenting^ 
viewi  oints.  But  it  has  raised  the  very 
serimis  question  for  Japan  whether  a 
minoilty,  inspired  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Comr  lunlst  China  or  any  other  minority 
can  0  twtruct  by  force  the  (wrliamentary 
I»t)cesses  of  a  government.  It  raises 
serioiis  questicuis  about  the  depth  of 
demo  ntitic  support  in  Japan. 

Agi,in,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  saggested,  there  may  be  a  strong 
mo\Bnent  in  Japan  toward  neutrality, 
based  in  part  upon  emotional  remem- 
branoe  of  the  atomic  bombing.  Prom 
my  own  experience.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  lased  in  part  upon  the  feeling  one 
finds  iiroughout  Asia.  There  is  a  desire 
to  avoid  any  situation  they  think  draws 
Japan  into  the  conflict  between  the 
Unite!  States  and  Russia.  I  am  sure 
some  of  this  thinking  exists. 

IXks  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  not 
believe  that,  even  though  this  treaty  is 
ratifl<d,  and  it  should  be,  the  Japanese 
peopl;  will  have  to  decide,  at  a  general 
election,  which  we  cannot  know  is  com- 
ing, and  in  which  the  treaty  will  be  an 
issue,  whether  they  understand  the 
treaty  importance  to  their  security  and 
freed<  »m,  and  will  support  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senat  ar.  but  I  think  it  may  be  an  over- 
simpl  fication  to  assiune  that  the  treaty 
will  t  e  the  main  issue  in  an  election. 
I  thin  t  Mr.  Kishi,  perhaps  individually — 
perha  >s  some  others  in  his  party  are  also 
concei  ned — has  some  prestige  Involved 
with  1  espect  to  the  treaty.  As  we  know, 
in  thi  \  country  very  often  in  an  election 
certali  issues  become  Identified  with  a 
certaii  candidate.  After  the  candidate 
is  elected  sometimes  the  issues  have  a 
way  Qi  changing,  and  go  off  in  another 
direct  on.  I  think  we  can  only  await 
eventi  and  await  developments. 
Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  very  true. 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  as  of  the 
mome  Qt,  considering  what  we  know,  with 
the  ot  vious  merits  of  the  treaty,  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  other  than  to  ap- 
prove the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  trt  laty.  Then  we  should  hope  for  the 
best.  We  should  hope  the  Japanese  can 
straig  iten  out  their  pohtical  affairs. 

I,  fi»r  one,  certainly  do  not  wish  to 
have  1  ay  support  of  the  treaty  to  be  in- 
terpre;ed  as  any  endorsement  of  any 
partic  liar  officeholder  in  Jaisan.  I  do 
not  thbik  it  should  be.  We  do  not  have 
any  di  sire  to  influence  the  electorate  in 
Japan  simply  because  we  suppmt  a 
treaty  That  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with    be  matter.    We  shall  >udge  the 


treaty  upon  its  own  merits.  The  Japa- 
nese, of  course,  will  choose  their  own 
representatives  upon  their  merits.  In 
the  election  I  think  the  treaty  should  be 
purely  an  incidental  affair.  I  hope  it 
will  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement. 

I  do  not  wish  to  oversimplify  the 
matter  nor  suggest  that  we  should  inter- 
vene in  Japan's  internal  affairs.  I  raised 
the  p>oint  because  I  believe  it  bears  upon 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  treaty.  If  we 
expect  the  Japanese  to  fully  support  the 
treaty,  to  resist  the  propaganda  and  sub- 
version of  the  Communists  with  true  and 
enduring  support,  there  must  be  recipro- 
cal advantages  for  the  Japanese  and  we 
must  recognize  fully  their  sovereignty 
and  equality.  On  their  part,  they  must 
know  the  great  obligations  we  undertake. 
The  treaty  is  a  deterrent  to  war,  a  pro- 
tection for  their  security  and  their  free 
system  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
protection  for  all  the  rest  of  us.  The 
Japanese  undertake  a  great  obligation 
in  accepting  our  bases  and  our  troops, 
but  It  could  mean  their  continued  exist- 
ence as  a  free  nation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Japanese  to  understand  the  treaty  to 
appreciate  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Communists  and  some  of  the  pacifists 
have  misrepresented  what  the  treaty  will 
do.  The  job  of  providing  an  under- 
standing of  the  treaty  is  a  job  for  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese 
pres.s  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  close  by  saying  I 
earnestly  hope  and  believe — I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  very  hopeful — that  the 
treaty  will  be  supported  henceforth  by 
the  Japanese  Government  and  by  the 
Japanese  people  as  it  will  be  fully  sup- 
ported by  our  people.  It  is  probably  true 
that  the  overwhelmingly  majority  of  the 
Japanese  people  will  support  the  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Con- 
pre.ss  and  the  administration  to  consider 
the  alternatives  which  we  may  face  in 
the  future,  if  this  treaty  does  not  last, 
and  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  them. 
It  could  make  it  necessary  to  build  new 
defenses  in  the  Pacific,  and  further 
strengthen  our  forces  at  home, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  fol- 
lowing my  statement,  a  very  incisive 
and  I  t)elieve  correct  analysis  of  the 
situation  in  Japan,  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
June  19,  1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Perhaps  a  Japanese  Election  Shottld 
Prkckdk  the  Tkiatt  Now 

In  the  further  coUapae  of  personal  di- 
plomacy. Far  Eaatern  divlalon.  It  i>  ea«y  to 
reach  simplifled  answers  and  to  react  emo- 
tionally toward  the  "imgrateful"  Japanese. 
Such   reactions   are  foolish    and   dangerous. 

It  Is  true  that  Japanese  Premier  Klshl 
and.  after  him.  our  AmbaaBador.  Douglas 
MacArthur  II,  serlouaiy  miscalculated  the  ex- 
tent to  which  an  apparent  minority  could 
sway  students  and  leftwing  groups  towaxtt 
violent  antl-Amerlcan  demonstrationa.  But 
there  are  many  more  facets  to  these  den\on- 
stratlons  than  mere  antl-Amertcantsm  or 
even  anti-Kishl  feeling.    There  was  the  emo- 
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tlonallsm  of  Japanese  youth,  brought  up 
with  a  fear  of  war  that  has  its  roots  In  defeat 
and  in  a  pacifism  that  was  considered  good 
for  the  Japanese  until  our  need  for  bases 
and  a  strong  Par   Eastern  aUy  supervened. 

But  this  need  for  bases,  embodied  in  the 
new  Japanese  treaty  and  also  In  the  old  one 
that  It  supersedes,  has  never  been  sold  to 
the  student  groups,  even  though  most  of 
their  elders  reluctantly  acknowledge  its 
existence.  And  the  student  groups  have 
proved  fertile  ground  for  agitators,  not  all 
of  them  party  line  Conununlsts. 

The  reaction  of  Americans  toward  the 
troubles  of  Premier  Klshl  must  be  primarily 
one  of  sympathy.  But  we  can  do  little  to 
help  in  light  of  the  double  loss  of  face  he 
has  suffered.  The  fall  of  his  government 
seems  almost  Inevitable.  There  is  some  com- 
fort, however,  in  the  knowledge  that  left- 
wing  groups  have  never  been  able  to  sum- 
mon enough  votes  to  dominate  a  govern- 
ment by  thenoselves.  The  shock  and  em- 
barrassment suffered  by  millions  of  reason- 
able Japanese  who  stayed  aloof  from  demon- 
strations and  expressions  of  opinion  may 
well  react  to  the  Klshl  government's  advan- 
tage. 

One  must  wonder,  however,  whether  the 
Premier  Is  wise  In  struggling  still  to  force 
the  disputed  treaty  on  the  country  without 
taking  his  case  to  the  country.  In  this  case, 
our  own  prompt  and  good-humored  ratifica- 
tion might  help  him  to  persuade  the  mod- 
erate Japanese  that  the  new  treaty  is  actu- 
ally fairer  to  Japan  than  the  old  one  was. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  the  treaty  would 
give  it  a  far  firmer  basis  than  its  enforced 
passage  in  the  face  of  hostile  demonstrations. 
But  if  the  contrary  happens  and  the  reserva- 
tions of  the  objectors  are  shared  by  large 
numbers  of  Japanese  voters,  we  and  Japan's 
Government  might  as  well  know  the  truth 
and  plan  a  reappraisal  of  the  mistaken  di- 
plomacy which  led  us  so  far  on  so  unpredict- 
able a  road. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, I  pr(HX>se  to  discuss  the  treaty  and 
some  of  its  implications  for  the  next  few 
minutes. 

At  the  outset,  I  say  I  shall  vote  to 
agree  to  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  because  I  think,  after  the 
treaty  is  considered  from  its  four  corners 
and  after  its  weaknesses,  so  far  as  some 
of  its  implications  are  concerned,  are 
carefully  weighed,  we  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  the  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  is  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  think,  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  entire  Senate  for  the  very 
judicial,  impartial,  and  scholarly  work 
he  did  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
during  our  hearings  and  our  executive 
deliberations  with  respect  to  the  treaty. 
Once  again  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]  has  demonstrated  his  states- 
manship. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
serve  under  his  leadership  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  happens  to  be  the  type  of  chair- 
man who  respects  sincere  and  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  him  on  some 
matters  of  detail,  as  we  are  confronted 
with  those  details  in  connecticHi  with 
such  a  problem  as  this  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  a  great 
team  worker  with  his  associates  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.    He  is 


always  tolerant  of  the  points  of  view  of 
other  Senators.  He  is  always  willing  to 
listen  to  arguments  and  to  evidence,  and 
to  modify  his  opinion  according  to  the 
evidence  when  a  modification  seems  to  be 
justified.  That  was  particularly  well 
demonstrated  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FULBRIGHT]  during  our  de- 
liberations with  respect  to  the  treaty. 

I  caution  the  Senate  to  keep  in  mind 
today,  as  we  consider  the  resolution  of 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  we  should 
consider  the  matter  with  a  good  many 
mental  reservations.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  are  not  considering  some  actual 
reservations  written  into  the  treaty  itself. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  begins 
a  discussion  of  the  treaty  itself? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  could  not  let  this 
opportunity  go  by,  Mr.  President,  with- 
out expressing  my  appreciation  for  the 
kind  words  the  Senator  has  spoken  with 
regard  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  them  very  much.  I 
certainly  reciprocate  the  statements  the 
Senator  has  made  with  respect  to  co- 
operation. The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  certainly  been  of  great  help  to  me 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  committee  deliberations  on 
this  treaty  and  on  other  matters  of 
recent  date.     I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  only  further 
proved,  by  the  utterance  he  has  made, 
my  words  with  respect  to  the  complete 
fairness  and  the  ever-present  courtesy 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  our 
work  together  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  was  saying,  as  we 
consider  the  resolution  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  we  should  certainly  do  so  with 
a  good  many  mental  reservations.  I  felt 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  propK>sed  some  reservations  in  the 
treaty  Itself.  For  a  time  I  considered, 
Mr.  President,  the  possibility  of  offering 
some  reservations  to  the  treaty.  How- 
ever, after  conferring  with  my  coUeagrues 
on  the  committee,  after  discussing  the 
matter  with  some  oflBcials  of  the  State 
Department,  and  after  studying  the  text 
of  the  material  we  had  before  us,  much 
of  which  is  on  the  desks  of  Senators  this 
afternoon,  in  the  form  of  the  exchange 
of  notes  which  led  to  the  final  submis- 
sion of  the  treaty,  I  felt  it  would  not  be 
the  best  procedure  to  offer  reservations 
to  the  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
prospects  for  getting  further  consider- 
ation of  reservations  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Government  are  practically 
nil.  I  felt  also  that  the  offering  of  reser- 
vations in  the  Senate  might  be  subject 
to  interpretations  elsewhere  in  the  world 
which  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  my  country. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  consider  the 
mater  of  foreign  poUcy,  no  matter  what 
differences  we  may  have  on  the  legisla- 
tive front  in  the  Senate  in  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  our  duties  as  Senators  in  the 
legislative  field  the  problem  takes  on  a 
different  complexion  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  international  affairs  and 
questions  which  are  raised  in  regard  to 


treaties.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  close  ranks.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  the  question,  "Can 
we,  in  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  say  to 
ourselves  that  under  the  advise-and-con- 
sent  clause  of  the  Constitution  it  should 
be  our  individual  advice  as  Senators  that 
the  treaty,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, should  be  ratified?" 

In  keeping  with  that  obligation,  Mr. 
President,  I  have  reached  my  decision. 
I  voted  in  support  of  the  treaty  in  the 
committee,  and  I  shall  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution of  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon.  However,  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  treaty  a  bit.  for  the 
purpose  of  the  historic  record  and  for 
future  reference. 

I  do  wldi  to  talk  about  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  same  of  the  implications  of 
this  treaty  which  cause  us  to  have  s<xne 
mental  reservations  in  regard  to  it. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT]  I  think  is  quite  right  when  he 
PKJints  out  that  there  are  two  types  of  op- 
position to  this  treaty  In  Japan.  There 
is  the  Communist  opposition,  which  was 
manifested  by  the  stirring  up  of  the  type 
of  riots  and  mob  demonstrations  that 
characterized  the  protesting  groups  that 
participated  in  demonstrations  in  recent 
days  in  Japan.  These  groups  did  great 
damage  to  the  history  of  Japan.  They 
also  did  great  injury,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  reputation  of  Japan  as  a  nation  that 
seeks  to  be  fair  and  courteous  and  one 
that  endeavors  to  conduct  a  foreign 
policy  based  upon  good  international 
manners. 

I  think  we  would  make  a  great  mistake 
if  we  completely  ignored  another  group 
in  Japan  that  also  has  a  great  many 
reservations  about  this  treaty,  and  to 
some  extent  expresses  hostility  toward 
the  treaty. 

In  this  morning's  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  another  one  of  those  great 
writings  by  the  great  Walter  Lippmann 
was  published,  and  because  during  the 
course  of  my  remarks  I  shall  have  some 
comments  to  make  on  some  of  the  prem- 
ises contained  in  the  Lippmann  article,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article,  entitled  "Trouble  in  Japan,"  be 
printed  at  this  ix>int  as  a  F>art  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trouble  in  Japan 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  cancellation  of  the  President's  visit 
to  Japan,  and  his  embarrassing  experience  in 
Okinawa,  stems  from  the  refusal  in  Wash- 
ington to  look  squarely  at  the  n-2  affair  and 
its  significance. 

The  capture  of  the  U-2  and  the  way  the 
Incident  was  handled  In  Washington  com- 
promised gravely  the  whole  circle  of  Amer- 
ican bases  from  Norway  through  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  to  Okinawa  and  Japan.  When  we 
confessed,  and  indeed  boasted,  that  for  4 
years  we  had  been  using  these  bases  for 
a  secret  and  illegal  operation  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  allies  were  morally  and 
legally  defenseless  against  the  threats  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  small  and  exposed  nation 
iB  bound  to  take  such  threats  seriously,  and 
although  the  threats  may  have  been  blunted 
they  were  not  removed  by  the  President's 
renunciation  of  aerial  espionage.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  U-2  was  to  undermine  our  whole 
system  of  encircling  bases.     For  it  focused 
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MttmatUm  upao  tbc  tmet  that  th«  hmeu  had 
been  accretly  used  for  an  operatloa  whldi 
exposed  the  country  wmtiUntng  the  baae  to 
grave  risk. 

In  the  very  days  when  the  U-2  had  be- 
come the  occasion  for  Mr.  Khrushchev's  ac- 
tions In  Paris,  the  KIsbl  government  was 
trying  to  have  the  new  Japanese-American 
Treaty  ratified  by  Parliament.  This  treaty 
grants  to  us  the  base  right  in  Japan  for 
at  least  11  years.  A  less  auspicious  move- 
ment for  railroading  the  treaty  through  the 
Parliament  can  be  hardly  Imagined  than  was 
the  moment  in  which  the  summit  conference 
collapsed.  But  Mr.  KIshi,  who  was  fighting 
not  only  for  the  treaty  but  for  his  own  po- 
litical life,  did  railrocul  the  treaty  through 
the  Parliament  in  the  face  of  a  very  large 
Tohime  of  public  disapproval,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Conununlsts. 

The  President  was  then  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  instead  of  traveling  to 
Tokyo  from  Moscow,  as  originally  planned, 
he  would  go  to  Tokyo  anyway  and  would 
arrive  there  on  the  day  when  Mr.  Klshl's 
coup  for  the  treaty  was  consununated.  The 
President  decided  to  go  to  Tokyo,  to  go  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  U-2  and  the  collapse 
at  the  summit  had  aroused  great  popular 
fears  about  the  American  base.  The  Presi- 
dent chose  to  go  despite  the  fact  that  after 
his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Khrushchev,  his  visit 
to  Japan  had  ceased  to  be  conciliatory  and 
had  become  defiant.  He  chose  to  go  despite 
the  fact  that  the  timing  of  the  visit  en- 
abled Mr.  Klshl  to  exploit  for  his  own  po- 
litical purposes  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  was  a  wrong  decision.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  summit  the  right  decision 
would  have  been  to  cancel  all  visits,  and 
to  remain  in  Washington  on  the  grounds 
that  the  world  situation  required  the  full 
attention  of  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  national  position. 
This  would  have  been  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Khrushchev's  vituperations.  It  would  have 
done  much  to  restore  the  shaken  confidence 
of  our  allies.  And  It  would  have  spared  the 
President  the  humiliation  In  the  T&r  East 
which  has  been  inflicted  upon  him  and  his 
office. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  wrong  decision 
was  taken  without  any  strong  protest  and 
criticism  in  Congress  or  In  the  press.  That 
Is  true.  The  opposition  had  been  virtually 
silent  when  the  Republicans  and  Senator 
Johnson  cried  out  that  It  was  unpatriotic 
to  inquire  seriously  into  the  causes  of  the 
U-2  disaster. 

So  the  President  and  his  advisers  had  a 
free  hand  to  take  the  decision  about  the 
Par  East.  Unfortunately  for  them  and  for 
the  country,  they  showed  the  same  kind  of 
bad  judgment  which  had  caused  them  to 
fumble  the  U-2  affair.  In  both  cases  they 
Ignored  the  well-known  conventions  and  the 
old  wisdom  of  the  art  of  diplomacy.  In  both 
cases  they  Judged  the  Immediate  situation 
not  objectively  but  wiahf  xilly. 

Thus.  In  the  affair  of  the  U-2  they  aban- 
doned the  ancient  convention  which  is  that 
a  government  n»ver  avows  responsibility  for 
espionage,  much  less  attempts  to  justify  it. 
In  the  affair  of  the  Tokyo  visit  they  Ignored 
the  conventions  which  protect  a  state  visit. 
One  of  these  conventions  Is  that  a  visit  by 
the  head  of  a  state  is  a  visit  to  the  whole 
nation  and  not  to  a  political  head  of  the 
Government  which  happens  to  be  in  office. 
A  state  visit,  therefore,  should  never  be  made 
to  a  country  which  Is  divided  within  itself 
on  an  issue  in  which  the  visiting  head  of 
state  has  a  special  interest.  The  very  rea- 
sons which  have  been  advanced  on  behalf 
of  the  visit  are  compelling  arguments  against 
It — that  the  treaty  would  fall  if  the  Presi- 
dent decided  not  to  come  to  Tokyo  and  that 
KUhl  would  fall.  This  was  a  misuse  of  the 
InsUtutlon  of  the  state  visit,  and  if  the 
President   and   his   advisors   had    known   or 
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In  their  judgment  oi  the  im- 
sltuation  in  the  Far  East  and  es- 
In  Japan,  they  grossly  under-esti- 
the  Impact  on  Asian  popiUar  opinion 
U-2  and  the  renewed  quarrel  with 
There  is  no  use  deluding  our- 
aa  Mr.  Hagerty  does,  that  the  opposl- 
the  treaty  and  to  the  President's  visit 
to  a  small  minority  of  Ck)m- 
Inclted  and  pcUd  for  by  Peiping  and 
The  preponderant  opinion  of  any 
country  within  the  military  reach  of 
and  China  Is  bound  to  be  neutralist. 
we  urge  them  to  be  antlneutrallst, 
^pond  by  being  anti-American,  and 
great  error  to  act  as  if  an  anlineu- 
pollcy  can  rally  popular  support.  In 
mighty  little  has  been  heard  recently 
alleged  majority  who  are  supposed 
the  treaty, 
treaty  has  nevertheless  been  ratified, 
must  realize  that  we  are  not  at  the 
the  story.  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
can  now  be  made  to  work  against 
mounting  agitation.  In  fact,  we  have 
ourselves  whether  a  much  greater 
to  our  position  In  the  Par  East  can 
ted  unless  there  is,  as  powerful  Jap- 
newspapers  are  already  demanding,  a 
renege  nation  of  the  treaty,  and  with  it  a 
refomr  ulatlon  of  our  Par  Eastern  policy. 
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the  story.     It  is  a  question  whether 

treaty  can  now  be  made  to  work  apainst 
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newspapers  are  already  demanding,  a  renego- 
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President,  I  am  greatly  concerned 

the  fact  that  there  is  growing  op- 

in  Japan  in  the  non-Communist 

and  among  very  substantial  eco- 

groups.     I  say  most  respectfully 

shall  only  have  our  heads  in  the 

If  we  blithely  go  forward  in  the 

of  this  treaty  on  the  basis 

assumption  that  all  is  well  in 

States-Japanese     relations     in 

except  our  relations  with  Japa- 

>mmunists.     I  do  not  think  any- 

could  be  further  from  the  realities 
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are  substantial  leaders  in  the 

of  Japan  who  are  greatly  con- 

about  this  treaty  and  think  that 

treaty  is  a  very  unwise  step  to  take 

part  of  Japan. 

Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 

1   very  rightly  pointed  out  that 

the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  in 

the  Kishi  party,  there  is  a  great 

political  play.    Let  us  always  keep 

mild   that   power  political  play  in 

D«  mocratic  Party  in  Japan  and  that 

s  the  head  of  the  ultra-conserva- 

of    the   Liberal    Democratic 

in  Japan. 

find  it  a  matter  of  interest 

frequently  we  find  the  United 

lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  ultra- 

In  the  countries  around 

in  which  we  have  so  many  in- 

"  policy  problems.    Here  again 

the  so-called  moderates  and 
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liberals  in  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party 
in  Japan  against  Kishi,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment they  are  going  to  throw  him  out. 

In  my  judgment,  when  the  election 
takes  place  in  Japan  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future,  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  will  beat  the  radicals.  Let  us 
pray  that  that  becomes  a  reality.  I 
believe  they  will  beat  the  Commimists, 
win  the  election,  and,  of  course,  if  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  wins,  there 
will  be  a  new  Liberal  Democrat  as 
Prime  Minister.  Obviously  he  will  not 
be  Kishi  because  there  is  the  power 
drive  to  which  I  referred  within  the 
Kishi  party  in  Japan  to  make  that  party 
a  more  liberal  party. 

I  say  in  passing  that  such  develop- 
ment should  be  no  new  experience  for 
us  to  understand  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  even  true  of  my  own  party  in 
the  United  States.  It  has  reached  a 
great  point  of  crisis  in  Japanese  politics. 

I  have  been  in  Japan,  too.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feels  that  because  he 
has  visited  a  country  he  is  in  an  expert 
position  to  speak  with  authority  upon 
the  problems  of  a  country  he  has  visited. 
At  least  it  does  put  one  in  a  position  to 
take  note  of  his  observations  and  to 
keep  in  mind  the  many  conversations 
that  he  has  had  with  leaders  of  a  for- 
eign country  in  regard  to  the  internal 
problems  of  the  countiT  when  he  is  in 
that  countiT- 

Nothing  has  happened  in  Japan  that 
has  surprised  me  since  my  visit  to 
Japan,  because  businessmen,  profes- 
sional men,  and  pohticians  in  Japan  told 
me  in  conferences  I  had  with  them  that 
Japanese  politics  would  follow  Just  about 
the  course  of  action  that  they  have  fol- 
lowed. This  treaty  will  not  create  a 
rosy.  pro-American  political  climate  in 
Japan,  and  if  any  Senator  votes  for  the 
treaty  this  afternoon  on  the  basis  of 
that  assumption.  I  wish  to  say  most  re- 
spectfully that  in  my  opinion  he  is  vot- 
ing on  the  basis  of  a  false  assumption. 

We  hope  Japan  is  on  the  march  to 
greater  and  greater  progress.  In  my 
judgment,  the  moderate,  private-enter- 
prise, economic,  and  political  forces  of 
Japan  will  prevail.  I  beheve  we  should 
do  everything  we  can  to  help  strengthen 
that  approach,  because  that  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  political  society  for  Japan 
based  upon  a  system  of  government  by 
law,  as  contrasted  to  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  men,  which  always  prevails 
when  radical  groups  such  as  the  Com- 
munist bloc  or  State  Socialist  bloc  or 
other  radical  groups  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  including,  may  I 
say,  also  fascist  groups. 

One  of  the  first  mental  reservations 
we  should  make  this  afternoon  is  one 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  treaty 
upon  pro- American  feelings  in  Japan. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  this  treaty  will 
not  strengthen  pro-American  feelings 
in  Japan.  I  think  that  for  the  time  be- 
ing, under  our  present  foreign  policy  in 
the  Pacific,  it  will  help  to  strengthen 
the  security  of  our  country  and  the  se- 
curity of  Japan  because  of  the  mutual- 
ity of  agreement  in  regard  to  defense 
policies  under  the  treaty. 

But  there  is  another  reservation  I 
would    have    the    Senate    consider    this 
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afternoon  as  we  ponder  this  treaty  and 
come  to  vote  upon  it.  When  all  is  said 
and  done,  this  treaty  is  but  another 
structure  in  the  containment  policy  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  This  is  nothing 
but  an  extension  of  the  containment 
policy. 

I  had  hoped  that  even  before  now 
more  people  in  our  country  and  that 
more  Members  of  Congress  would  have 
given  recognition  to  the  fact  that  our 
containment  policy  in  the  long  run  will 
not  work.  When  I  say  it  will  not  work, 
I  mean  it  will  not  win  the  peace.  This 
is  one  of  the  great  issues  in  American 
foreign  r>olicy.  about  which  too  few  peo- 
ple are  doing  very  much  thinking. 

I  believe  that  If  we  continue  to  build 
a  foreign  policy  based  upon  the  pro- 
gram of  containment  of  the  Russian- 
Red  Chinese  Communist  threat,  the  end 
will  be  war,  and  inevitably  so.  Such  a 
policy  as  this,  based  upon  a  bilateral  re- 
lation between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  will  produce — what?  It  will  pro- 
duce a  further  strengthening  of  the 
arms  race.  I  say  to  Senators.  "You 
wait  and  see."  I  say  that  Senators 
should  expect  in  future  sessions  of  Con- 
gress proposals  that  will  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  military  containment 
implications  of  the  pending  Japanese 
Treaty. 

There  may  be  those  who  think  that 
we  can  continue  that  containment  pol- 
icy, with  an  ever-growing  increase  in 
the  nuclear  armaments  program,  to  pro- 
duce permanent  peace  in  the  world. 
Those  who  think  so  have  read  some  his- 
tory that  I  have  never  read;  obviously 
they  have  never  read  the  history  I  have 
read.  If  the  history  of  mankind  teaches 
anything,  it  teaches  that  armament  races 
which  last  very  long  are  armament  races 
that  end  in  war. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  mental  reserva- 
tions I  have  about  the  treaty  is  the 
reservation  expressing  my  fear  that  I 
believe  It  will  add  to  the  armaments  race 
and  not  increase  the  possibilities  of  di- 
minishing the  armaments  race. 

I  will  give  my  reason  for  that  obser- 
vation In  a  moment.  I  wish  to  stress 
the  premise  first,  because  It  Is  one  of 
the  major  premises  of  my  analysis  of 
the  treaty  and  its  implications  in  terms 
of  future  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here 
again  is  another  pact,  in  this  instance 
a  bilateral  pact,  between  two  great  pow- 
ers In  the  world,  pledged  to  come  to  each 
other's  assistance  In  the  case  of  attack. 
Prom  what  direction  will  the  attack 
come  If  It  comes?  It  can  only  come  from 
Red  China  and  Red  Russia. 

Once  again  we  proceed  with  a  military 
course  of  action,  In  which  we  make  very 
clear  to  the  Communist  section  of  the 
world  that  "we  are  getting  ourselves 
ready  to  take  you  on  if  you  in  turn  make 
a  mistake  In  judgment  which  results  in 
increasing  nuclear  armament  program, 
cause  an  accident  or  an  Incident  or  make 
a  mistake,  or  If  you  in  turn,  In  your  ever- 
the  dropping  of  the  first  nuclear  bomb." 

I  would  have  Senators  keep  in  mind 
that  such  Information  as  we  have  seems 
to  Indicate  very  clearly  that  the  prob- 
abilities are  great  that  within  the  next 
10  years  Red  China  will  be  a  nuclear 
power. 


That  Is  why  I  believe  it  Is  important, 
if  we  are  to  ratify  treaties  such  as  the 
one  before  us,  that  we  should  accelerate 
a  program  which  seeks  at  least  to  lead 
our  foreign  policy  down  another  road, 
a  road  which  seeks  to  set  up  a  world 
authority  whereby  the  Issues  which 
threaten  the  peace  of  mankind  will  be 
settled,  and  not  by  a  proposed  program 
of  military  containment,  but  by  a  pro- 
gram which  will  result  in  the  application 
of  the  rules  of  reason,  rather  than  the 
jungle  law  of  miUtary  force,  to  the  prob- 
lems that  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  we  are  to  travel  that  road,  we 
must  travel  it  with  many  others. 

So  I  move  to  the  next  mental  reser- 
vation I  have  about  the  treaty.  Why 
is  this  a  bilateral  treaty?  Why  are  we 
being  asked  to  ratify  a  treaty  this  after- 
noon which  places  upon  the  United 
States  the  tremendous  military  obliga- 
tion and  defense  obligation  the  treaty 
assumes  for  us?  Where  are  our  allies 
in  this  treaty?  Where  are  our  friends 
in  the  world  with  respect  to  the  treaty? 

Why  is  it  a  treaty  only  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan?  Could  it  pos- 
sibly be  that  England,  with  Hong  Kong, 
has  no  vital  concern  or  Interest  in  a 
treaty  which  is  entered  into  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States?  What 
about  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
France,  Italy,  and  all  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  world? 

One  of  my  mental  reservations  is  that 
once  again  we  see  our  allies  in  the  back- 
ground perfectly  willing  to  let  Uncle  Sam 
do  it — to  paraphrase  the  old  saying,  "Let 
George  do  it."  In  this  instance  it  is 
Uncle  Sam  who  is  asked  to  do  it. 

Therefore.  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  bilateral  nature  of  the  treaty. 
If  no  one  else  will  help,  then  I  would  not 
have  my  country  shirk  its  responsibility 
to  the  meeting  of  the  evergrowing  Com- 
munist threat. 

In  seeking  to  find  an  answer  to  the 
question,  "Where  are  our  allies?"  I  went 
back  into  our  documents.  In  fairness  I 
believe  the  record  should  show  this 
afternoon  how  it  came  about  that  we 
find  ourselves  in  this  bilateral  relation- 
ship with  Japan,  although  we  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  many  American  boys  in 
World  War  n.  which  was  participated  in 
by  other  allies  as  well  as  by  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  war  against  Ja- 
pan was  not  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  alone.  When  I  say 
that.  I  do  not  detract  one  iota  from  the 
great  cont^butions  which  other  allies 
made  to  that  war.  Of  course,  it  Is  true 
that  the  United  States  assumed  the 
greatest  burden  of  that  part  of  World 
War  n  which  involved  war  with  Japan. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what  hap- 
pened at  the  close  of  that  war.  We  spoke 
for  our  allies.  We  did  not  speak  for  our 
allies  without  their  approval.  However, 
when  we  came  to  enter  into  a  treaty, 
when  we  came  to  determine  the  terms  of 
a  surrender  policy,  the  interesting  thing 
Is  that,  in  effect — and  I  know  this  is  sub- 
ject to  modification  as  far  as  technicali- 
ties of  international  law  are  concerned, 
but  I  am  putting  it  in  langxiage  which  I 
believe  the  public  can  understand — in 
effect,  the  Allies  delegated  to  us  the  role 
of  spokesman  and  negotiator  for  all  the 
Allies. 


We  find  it  in  many  documents  that 
followed  World  War  II,  and  in  negotia- 
tions and  relations  which  developed  be- 
tween the  Allies  and  Japan,  through  the 
spokesmanship  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  could  offer  many  exhibits  to 
docmnent  the  observation  I  have  just 
made,  but  I  shall  not  do  so  in  view  of 
the  hour,  except  to  call  attention  to  a 
few  documents  which  demonstrate  what 
I  mean.  I  simply  say  that  anyone  who 
wishes  to  be  a  student  of  this  problem 
can  find  many  official  documents  which 
show  that  in  effect,  if  not  formally,  the 
Allies  delegated  to  us  that  spokesmanship 
role  and  the  negotiator  role  in  behalf  of 
the  Allies — excluding  Russia. 

I  digress  to  say  that  a  very  important 
piece  of  research  needs  to  be  done.  As 
a  former  professor,  I  should  like  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  deans  of  the  graduate 
schools  in  America  that  a  doctorate  the- 
sis needs  to  be  written  on  the  differences 
in  attitudes  and  actions  between  the  Al- 
lies and  Red  Russia  following  World 
War  II,  in  the  treaty  that  brought  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  in  the  terms-of- 
surrender  pjolicy  wliich  was  to  prevail  in 
Japan. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  to 
be  found  is  that  at  that  very  time  Russia, 
over  and  over  again,  served  clear  notice 
that  she  could  not  be  relied  upon  as  an 
ally.  She  was  a  nonparticipant  in  a 
good  many  of  the  negotiations  with 
Japan  and  has  remained  so  up  to  the 
very  hour  when  I  speak. 

That  is  the  main  reason,  as  I  find  as  I 
study  the  record  and  read  the  accounts 
of  those  who  know  all  the  background 
of  the  treaty  with  Japan,  why  the  word 
"Formosa"  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  with  Japtan.  It  is  pretty  well  un- 
derstood that  from  the  standpoint  of  re- 
lati<»s  with  Russia,  it  had  better  not  \x 
mentioned.  So  up  to  the  very  moment 
at  which  I  speak,  we  still  have  suspended 
in  International  law,  undetermined  and 
in  complete  abeyance,  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  Formosa.  It 
Is  not  touched  in  the  first  Japanese 
Treaty,  and  is  not  touched  in  this  one 
either,  please  take  note. 

Does  any  Senator  think  he  can  tell  us 
who  has  sovereign  power  over  Formosa 
within  the  terms  or  the  meaning  of  in- 
ternational sovereignty  or  international 
law?  Not  a  nation  in  the  world  at  this 
moment.  Surely  not  the  United  States. 
No  matter  how  much  military  control 
we  exercise  over  Formosa,  we  do  not 
have  a  scintilla  of  international  law  or 
sovereign  right  over  Formosa. 

Certainly  not  Chiang  Kai-shek,  no 
matter  how  much  military  backing  we 
give  him  to  keep  him  in  power. 

Certainly  not  Red  China,  and  certainly 
not  Japan.  Yet  it  was  Japan  that  last 
had  any  sovereign  power  over  Formosa. 

The  sovereignty  of  Japan  over  For- 
mosa was  well  recognized  In  interna- 
tional law  prior  to  World  War  II.  Japan 
got  Formosa  by  conquest,  but  she  met  all 
the  criteria  over  the  years  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  sovereign  rights. 

So  we  ought  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  question  of  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores  is  still  in  the  background,  im- 
settled  by  any  Eisenhower  doctrine  in 
the  Formosa  Strait,   unsettled  by  any 
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use  of  American  military  might  in  the 
Formosa  Strait.  Here,  we  see,  we  have 
a  problem  which  can  be  settled  only  by 
the  rules  of  reason,  not  by  nuclear  bomb- 
ers or  jet  fighters  or  hydrogen  bombs,  so 
far  as  international  law  is  concerned. 

Of  course,  the  question  can  be  settled 
by  the  exercise  of  jungle  law,  if  it  is 
willed  to  do  so.  In  consequence,  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  subsequently  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  would  be  thrust 
into  a  great  nuclear  holocaust. 

I  would  have  the  Senate  keep  in  mind, 
as  we  come  to  ratify  the  treaty,  that  here 
is  an  implication  which  does  not  arise 
from  the  problem  simply  because  we  vote 
to  ratify  the  treaty.  Therefore,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  our  allies  cannot 
escape  this  problem,  even  though  they 
remain  silent  at  the  present  time,  and 
even  though  they  do  not  f>articipate  with 
us  in  this  new  treaty,  but  apparently  are 
content  to  let  what  I  respectfully  recall 
an  international  fiction  be  extended 
once  more  into  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  as  that  inter- 
national fiction  was  extended  into  the 
first  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  many  years 
after  all  of  us  here  are  gone,  history 
wiU  record  that  the  Allied  Powers  which 
fought  World  War  II  and  conquered 
Japan  evaded  a  very  delicate  and  hot 
issue  at  the  time  the  Japanese  treaty 
was  signed  after  World  War  n.  I  think 
history  will  probably  record  that  it  would 
have  been  in  the  best  interest  of  peace 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  setting  up  an 
international  order  under  which  the 
rules  of  reason  through  international 
law  could  have  been  applied  for  the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent  system  of  peace 
in  the  world  if  all  the  Allies,  including 
Russia,  had  gone  to  work  for  as  many 
months,  or  possibly  more  than  months — 
2  or  3  years — to  try  to  iron  out  the  diflB- 
culties.  We  should  not  forget  that  at 
that  time  we  were  working  together  in 
a  common  cause.  At  that  time  we  might 
have  created  an  Allied  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, equally  binding  on  Russia  as  well  as 
on  the  United  States  and  on  our  allies.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  our  allies  were 
bound  by  the  spokesmanship  of  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
Japanese  treaty  in  1951.  They  can  be 
charged  with  a  tacit  understanding  of 
giving  their  power  of  attorney  to  the 
United  States  in  the  negotiating  of  that 
treaty. 

But  where  were  they  in  connection 
with  the  negotiating  of  the  treaty  now 
before  the  Senate?  The  course  of  ac- 
tion which  was  followed  in  this  instance 
was  a  completely  bilateral  one  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

I  am  not  one  to  pause  longer  than  to 
take  note  of  what  has  happened  in  his- 
tory and  to  try  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it. 
as  a  guide  to  our  future  course  of  action. 
In  other  words,  I  am  not  one  to  cry  over 
spilt  milk.  I  ask  myself,  once  the  facts 
of  a  situation  are  presented  to  me:  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  following  the  defeat  of  Japan 
our  allies  passed  to  the  United  States 
the  major  responsibilities  of  negotiating 
a  peace  settlement  with  Japan. 
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As  la  doc\unentation  of  our  spokesman- 
ship  n  behalf  of  our  allies — that  is,  our 
true  fdlies,  in  my  judgment — I  cite  the 
policy     of    Japan    an- 
in  a  document  as  of  that  time 
September  6,  1945. 

I  use  the  phrase  "true  allies."  I 

what  I  have  said  on  other  occa- 

;   namely,  that  during  World  War 

was  my  public  position  that  Red 

was  never  an  ally  of  ours:  all  she 

■as  a  coiintry  with  a  common  en^my, 

ng  a  common  enemy.     I  had  too 

opF>ortunities   to    make   observa- 

of  incident  after  incident  and  evi- 

after  evidence  that  clearly  demon - 

that  if  Russia  was  an  ally  of  ours. 

vas  a  very  strange,  peculiar,  and 

ally,   because    I   knew   something 

;    the    shiploadings    on    the    west 

and     about    the    Russian    ships 

took  away  our  lend-lease  offerings 

and  our  military  supplies  to 

and  I  knew  of  the  policies  and 

and  censorship  and  prohibi- 

against  any  official  observation  by 

of   our  Grovernment   on 

'ery  ships  on  which  those  supplies 

being    loaded.     In    fact,    in    most 

it  was  impossible  even  to  find 

'i^hat  the  course  of  the  ship  was  to 

4nd  time  and  time  again  there  wa.s 

fested  anything  but  the  attitude  of 

All   of  us  know   that  even   in 

itself,  by  means  of  the  prohibi- 

the  Russian  Government  imposed 

our  forces  that  were  inside  Russia 

the  war,  we  had  ample  warning 

we  were  dealing  with  a  country  and 

ernment    which    had    a    common 

,  but  was  not  a  ti-ue  ally. 

len  it  came  to  the  problem  of  deter- 

the    post-surrender    pwlicy    for 

a    very    interesting    document. 

September   6.    1945.   was  entered 

At  the  beginning  it  states: 
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This  document  Is  a  statement  of  general 

policy    relating    to   Japan    after    sur- 

It  has  been  approved  by  the  Presl- 

and  distributed  to  the  Supreme  Com- 

for     the     Allied     Powers     and     to 

ate  United   States  departments  and 

es  for  their  guidance.    It  does  not  deal 

ail  matters  relating  to  the  occupation 

n    requiring    policy    determinations, 

matters  as  are  not  Included  or  are  not 

covered   herein   have   been   or    will    be 

with  separately. 
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PART    I TTLTIMATE    OBJECTIVES 

Ultimate    objectives    of    the    United 

In  regard  to  Japan,  to  which  policies 

initial  period  must  conform,  are: 

To  insure  that  Japan  will  not   again 

a  menace  to  the  United  States  or  to 

and  security  of  the  world. 

To   bring  about   the   eventual   estab- 

of  a  peaceful  and  responsible  gov- 

t    which    will    respect    the    rights    of 

states  and  will  support  the  objectives 

United  States  as  reflected  in  the  ideals 

principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 

The  United  States  desires  that  this 

should    conform    as    closely    as 

to  principles  of  democratic  self-gov- 

t  but   it  Is  not  the  responsibility  of 

Allied  Powers  to  Impose  upon  Japan  any 

of  goverrunent  not  supported   by   the 

expressed  will  of  the  people 

objectives  will  be  achieved   by   the 
principal  means: 
Japan's  sovereignty  will  be  limited  to 
l^ands  of  Honshu,   Hokkaido.   Kyushu 
and  such  minor  outlying  islands  as 
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may  be  determined,  In  accordance  with  the 
Cairo  Declaration  and  other  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  or  may  be  a 
party. 

(b)  Japan  will  be  completely  disarmed 
and  demilitarized.  The  authority  of  the 
militarists  and  the  influence  of  militarism 
win  be  totally  eliminated  from  her  political, 
economic,  and  social  life.  Institutions  ex- 
pressive of  the  spirit  of  militarism  and  ag- 
gression will  be  vigorously  suppressed. 

(c)  TTie  Japanese  people  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  develop  a  desire  for  Individual 
liberties  and  respect  for  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  particularly  the  freedoms  of  re- 
ligion, assembly,  speech,  and  the  press.  They 
shall  also  be  encouraged  to  form  democratic 
and  representative  organizations. 

(d)  The  Japanese  people  shall  be  afforded 
opportunity  to  develop  for  themselves  an 
economy  which  will  permit  the  peacetime  re- 
quirements of  the  population  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  would 
not  have  the  Senate  seek  to  ignore  that 
military  policy  of  .surrender,  which  we 
imposed  upon  Japan. 

We  did  a  great  job  in  imposing  it,  be- 
cause we  came  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  demilitarization  of  Japan  by  way  of 
obtaining  educational  acceptance  by 
millions  of  the  Japanese  people.  I  be- 
lieve history  will  also  record  that  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  made  by 
the  MacArthur  administration  in  Japan 
was  in  getting  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Japanese  people  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  to  accept  the  philosophy  of 
demilitarization  and  the  historic  fact 
that  one  of  the  great  causes  of  Japan's 
problem,  which  led  to  World  War  II,  in- 
sofar as  Japan  was  concerned,  was  the 
military  dictatorship  which  in  effect  had 
come  to  characterize  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment. Japan  had  come  to  be  ruled 
and  dominated  by  the  military  powers  in 
Japan. 

We  did  a  remarkably  good  job  in  con- 
vincing millions  of  the  Japanese  people 
that  that  cour.se  of  action  must  be  re- 
versed. In  these  articles  of  surrender 
policy  we  made  very  clear  that  we  would 
impo.se  that  policy  upon  Japan,  if  neces- 
sary. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  we 
did  not  have  to  impose  it  by  any  expres- 
sion of  force.  We  stated  it.  We  got  the 
leaders  who  came  into  political  power  in 
Japan,  following  World  War  II.  to  accede 
to  it:  and  it  became  Japanese  policy. 
Today,  it  is  deeply  entrenched  in  the 
thinking  of  millions  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple who  seek  to  help  establish  a  world 
order  of  peace. 

I  wish  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween two  classes  of  Japanese  citizenry. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese 
Communists,  aided  and  abetted  by  Com- 
munist agents  from  Red  China  and  Red 
Russia,  play  upon  this  policy  for  propa- 
ganda purposes.  Mr.  President,  they  will 
always  do  that,  everywhere  in  the  world. 
The  sad  thing  which  confronts  us  in  re- 
gard to  our  attempts  to  win  the  peace 
and  set  up  economic  and  political  proce- 
dures which  will  strengthen  the  peace 
and  strengthen  freedom  and  help  us  ex- 
pand a  private  enterprise  economy  in  all 
the  areas  of  the  world  where  the  fight  for 
freedom  has  to  be  won.  is  that  the  Com- 
munist will  come  in  and.  with  their 
wicked  and  lying  and  clever  propaganda. 
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seek  to  use  these  very  legitimate  and 
desirable  economic  and  political  objec- 
tives to  mislead  the  people  of  that 
country. 

So,  in  Japan  today,  I  am  well  satisfied, 
part  of  the  Communist  drive  is  to  rwint 
out  that  the  United  States  and  the  other 
allies  took  the  position  that  Japan  should 
be  demilitarized,  that  military  power  was 
not  to  be  restored ;  and  the  Communists 
make  attacks — very  unfair  ones,  at  least 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  thesis  from 
which  I  argue  this  afternoon — upon  this 
treaty,  in  that  they  allege  that  it  consti- 
tutes a  reversal  of  American  policy,  and 
that  now  the  United  States  is  seeking  to 
build  up  another  military  class  in  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  know  better 
than  that;  but  we  cannot  escape  the 
fact  that  the  treaty  will,  to  some  extent, 
supply  a  false  platform  for  Communists 
who  so  argue. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  bas- 
ing my  point  on  the  attitude  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Japan.  I  am  basing  this 
argument  on  the  attitude  taken  by  a  very 
large  number  of  non-Communists,  Com- 
munist-hating, freedom -loving  Japanese 
in  the  professior.s,  in  business,  in  labor, 
and  in  politics. 

A  part  of  the  struggle  within  the 
Liberal  Democratic  Party  in  Japan  to- 
day against  Kishi.  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  moderates  In  that  party  who  seek 
an  election  and  seek  to  overthrow  Kishi 
and  supplant  him  with  another  Prime 
Minister  from  the  same  party,  but  more 
liberal  in  point  of  view,  is  their  fear  that 
Japan  is  moving  again  in  the  direction 
of  seeking  to  build  up  her  military  power 
and  become  in  the  Pacific  again  a  mili- 
tary country. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  that  that  could 
have  been  avoided.  I  think  we  ought  to 
try  to  avoid  it.  I  think  if  the  approach 
had  been  an  approach  other  than  a  bi- 
lateral approach,  but  an  allied  approach, 
with  the  Allies  coming  out  from  under 
cover,  with  the  Allies  ceasing  to  set  up 
the  United  States  as  their  spokesman  in 
regard  to  the  Pacific  problem,  the  cause 
of  p>eace  for  the  future  would  have  been 
much  more  enhanced  than,  I  fear,  it  may 
be  if  this  treaty  is  accepted  as  the  sole 
answer  to  the  approach  toward  commu- 
nism in  the  Pacific. 

Let  us  see  what  these  articles,  of  Sep- 
tember 6,  1945.  have  to  say  so  far  as  they 
concern  a  surrender  policy  for  Japan, 
have  to  say  about  military  occupation, 
because  we  come  to  the  next  major  point 
I  want  to  mention,  which  was  alluded  to 
by  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  column  and 
by  many  other  writers  here  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  weeks  as  they  have  dis- 
cu.ssed  in  their  editorials  and  in  their 
columns  the  implications  of  the  Japanese 
treaty. 

This  article  of  September  6,  1945,  on 
the  problem,  reads  as  follows: 

There  will  be  a  military  occupation  of  the 
Japanese  home  Islands  to  carry  into  efTect 
the  siUTender  terms  and  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  ultimate  objectives  stated  above. 
The  occupation  shall  have  the  character  of  an 
operation  in  behalf  of  the  principal  Allied 
Powers  acting  in  the  Interest*  of  the  United 
Nations  at  war  with  Japan. 


I  repeat  that  sentence,  Mr.  President: 

Ttoe  occupation  shall  have  the  character  of 
an  operation  in  behalf — 

I  emphasize  the  words  "in  behalf" — 

of  the  principal  Allied  Powers  acting  In  the 
interests  of  the  United  Nations  at  war  with 
Japan.  For  that  reason,  participation  of  the 
forces  of  other  nations  that  have  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  war  against  Japan  will 
be  welcomed  and  expected.  The  occupation 
forces  will  be  under  the  command  of  a 
Supreme  Commander  designated  by  the 
United  States 

Although  every  effort  will  be  made,  by  con- 
sultation and  by  constitution  of  appropriate 
official  bodies,  to  establlBh  policies  for  the 
conduct  of  the  occupation  and  the  control  of 
Japan  which  will  satisfy  principal  Allied 
Powers.  In  the  event  of  any  differences  of 
opinion  among  them,  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  will  govern. 

That  is  the  catch.  That  provision 
created  the  problem.  That  is  the  major 
point  of  my  thesis  in  respect  to  this 
premise.  That  is  the  spilled  milk,  Mr. 
President.  That  was  a  great  mistake 
which  we  made. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  this  afternoon 
to  give  an  indication  as  to  why  that  mis- 
take was  made.  It  is  going  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  research  and  probably 
the  passage  of  a  lot  of  time  for  that 
research;  but  of  one  thing  I  am  satis- 
fled:  Our  country  made  a  great  mistake 
when  we  took  that  position  so  early 
that,  in  the  event  of  any  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  Allies,  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  will  govern. 

I  hold  to  the  point  of  view,  and  have 
expressed  it  on  other  occasions  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  when  other  great 
documents  were  before  us  for  ratifica- 
tion, that  the  greatest  mistake  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  is  that 
foreign  policy  in  the  Pacific  is  dominated 
by  the  Unted  States. 

So  long  as  foreign  policy  in  the  Pa- 
cific is  dominated  by  the  United  States, 
I  think  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  Pacific 
will  be  greatly  jeopardized.  Many  per- 
sons do  not  like  to  hear  that  statement, 
but  I  am  quite  impersonal  about  it.  I 
mean  to  be  very  objective  and  coldly 
realistic  about  it.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  can 
build  up  and  build  up  and  build  up,  year 
after  year,  now  with  Red  China  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  a  major  power, 
what  has  every  evidence  of  two  sides 
choosing  up  their  forces,  without  their 
finally  doing  battle  with  esw;h  other. 

That  is  why  I  regret  that  the  treaty 
I  shall  vote  for  today — because  I  think 
it  is  more  in  the  interest  of  my  coun- 
try to  vote  for  it  than  to  reject  it — is  a 
United  States-Japanese  treaty.  It  ought 
to  be  a  Japanese-Allied  treaty.  It  ought 
to  be  a  treaty  that  is  the  result  of  a 
much  greater  stride  toward  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  system  of  international  jus- 
tice through  law  than  this  treaty  is. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  essence  of  this  treaty  makes  it 
a  military  treaty.  I  think  the  world 
should  be  done  with  military  treaties. 
Oh,  I  know  it  cannot  be  done  overnight; 
but  my  plea  is  a  plea  for  the  march  of 
mankind  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
military  treaties,   because  of  my  very 


deep  conviction  that,  if  we  continue  for 
many  more  years  adding  military  treaty 
on  top  of  military  treaty  on  top  of  mili- 
tary treaty,  we  shall  be  in  a  holocaust 
from  which  there  will  be  no  return.  It 
will  certainly  be  the  end  for  the  partici- 
pant nations,  and  too  many  innocent, 
nonparticipating  nations  will  get  caught 
in  the  holocaust  at  last. 

We  are  again  confronted  with  the 
same  old  paradox.  We  must  do  those 
things  which  are  necessary  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Communist  sector  of  the 
world  that  it  has  nothing  to  gain  by  an 
aggressive  course  of  action  against  the 
free  world.  That  is  the  chief  justifica- 
tion given  for  the  treaty.  Senators  may 
read  the  report  and  analyze  the  argu- 
ments. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
escape  the  conclusion  I  present.  This  is 
a  military  treaty  offered  to  give  further 
notice  to  Russia  that  she  has  everything 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  an  aggres- 
sive course  of  action. 

But  this  does  not  further  the  cause  of 
peaceful  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  The  treaty  does  not  even  in- 
clude our  allies.  No  matter  what  hap- 
pens under  the  treaty,  Mr.  President, 
they  at  least  can  say,  "We  were  only 
parties  to  it  by  proxy.  We  were  only 
parties  to  it  by  an  extension  of  what  was 
understood  in  1945,  that  the  United 
States  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Allies." 

But  did  we?  Really,  did  we?  What 
evidence  do  we  have  from  England. 
France,  Canada,  Australia,  New  25ealand, 
Italy  or  any  other  ally  that  we  really  did 
speak  for  our  allies?  What  tangible, 
concrete  support  have  we  had  from  our 
allies  in  regard  to  the  solution  of  any  of 
these  problems  of  the  Pacific?  They  are 
perfectly  content  to  let  us  carry  the  bur- 
den. I  wonder  how  content  they  will  be 
if  things  go  awry? 

It  is  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Senator,  it  is  one 
thing  to  point  that  out,  but  what  do  you 
propose  to  do  about  it?"  I  have  made 
proposals  from  time  to  time.  For  the 
Record,  I  shall  summarize  them  again 
this  afternoon  as  I  bring  this  speech  to 
a  close. 

I  have  one  additional  word  to  say 
about  the  attitude  in  Japan  on  the  part 
of  that  t3rpe  of  substantial  citizen  we 
want  on  our  side,  who  is  very  much 
puzzled  about  the  treaty  today,  referred 
to  again  by  the  great  Lippmann  and 
other  writers.  We  should  not  forget, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  treaty  continues 
to  a  degree,  American  military  occupa- 
tion in  Japan.  If  Senators  do  not  like 
the  word  "occupation" — if  they  find  that 
causes  a  little  tension — then  let  us  use 
another  word.  The  treaty  would  author- 
ize the  maintaining  of  an  American  base 
or  bases  in  Japan. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Japanese 
citizen  in  this  much  larger  group,  I  fear, 
than  some  who  have  discussed  the  mat- 
ter would  have  us  believe,  this  amounts 
to  foreign  soldiers  on  Japanese  soil.  I 
do  not  care  how  serious  is  the  threat  of 
a  vicious  ideology  such  as  communism 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  maintaining 
of  a  foreign  soldier  on  a  country's  soil 
automatically  is  a  source  of  resentment. 
It  has  always  been  so,  and  I  think  it  will 
forever  be  so. 
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There  is  great  criticism  even  in  the 
newspapers  to  which  Lippmann  refers  in 
his  article  this  morning.  These  news- 
papers are  already  proposing  renegotia- 
tion of  the  treaty,  although  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate has  not  yet  acted  upon  the  resolution 
of  ratification.  There  have  been  edi- 
torials on  the  part  of  non-Communist 
newspapers  in  Japan  expressing  this 
emotional  attitude  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred about  American  military  person- 
nel being  kept  on  Japanese  soil.  I 
think  the  situation  will  get  worse  rather 
than  better. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan]  in  his  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Ftjl- 
BRiGHT]  concerning  the  duration  of  the 
treaty.  I  cannot  reach  the  conclusion 
which  wsis  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  there  is  any  open  end  to  the 
treaty,  other  than  the  10-year  end,  with  a 
year's  notice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  it  is  wrong  for  us 
to  have  our  troops  in  Japan  under  a 
joint  understanding  between  our  coun- 
try and  Japan,  what  about  the  troops  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  satellite  nations 
of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia, 
and  all  the  other  captive  nations? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  promotion  of  world  peace, 
both  are  indefensible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Both  of  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  is  as  indefensible 
as  the  other. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  the 
course  it  has  pursued,  for  our  own  secu- 
rity we  have  no  alternative  to  seeking  al- 
liances and  bases  which  enable  us  to 
compete  with  them? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  not  an  adequate 
answer,  and  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a 
more  adequate  answer  in  a  moment,  but 
I  say,  good  naturedly.  as  a  parent  I  never 
accepted  the  idea  that  my  child  should 
continue  improper  behavior  simply  be- 
cause a  neighbor's  child  was  guilty  of  im- 
proper behavior.  I  always  thought  we 
had  a  neighborhood  problem,  and  that 
the  parents  ought  to  get  together  and 
negotiate  a  peace  settlement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  regard,  but  when  there  are 
thieves  and  bandits  upon  the  highway 
the  peaceloving  citizen  must  discard  his 
judgment  that  he  can  do  without  police 
and  do  without  arms  to  protect  him- 
self. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  never  proposed 
that.  The  Senator  understands,  I  am 
not  making  an  argument  this  afternoon 
for  a  non-defense  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  making  an  ar- 
gimient  this  afternoon  for  joint  action 
with  our  allies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  would  be 
wonderful. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  raising  a  question 
as  to  why  we  did  not  try  to  arrive  at 
such  an  agreement.  From  the  investi- 
gation I  have  made  I  have  been  left 
with  the  conclusion  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  change  the  position  to  which 


we  acceded  in  1945,  when  we  assumed 
the  lole  of  spokesman  for  the  Allies.  I 
thin]:  it  was  a  mistake  then.  I  think 
it  is  a  greater  mistake  to  continue  it 
now,  after  we  have  had  all  the  lessons 
to  le  im  since  1945. 

Ml .  LAUSCHE.  I  think  it  would  be 
remarkable  if  the  major  nations  with 
whoi  n  we  are  allied,  especially  those  who 
have  interests  in  the  Far  East,  would 
join  with  us  in  the  treaty.  I  do  not 
knov  why  it  was  not  done.  Frankly, 
in  ireditating  during  the  Senator's  ar- 
gxmi(fnt,  I  assumed  there  must  be  some 
good  reasons.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
reas(»ns  are.  Perhaps  there  are  none  at 
all.  The  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Orefon  was  so  potent  in  regard  to  the 
com  ort  one  would  find  in  knowledge 
that  there  were  more  than  merely  Japan 
and  ;he  United  States  as  parties  to  this 
agreement,  that  I  did  meditate  upon  it 
and  ;ome  to  that  conclusion. 

Ml  .  MORSE.  Honest  men  can  differ 
as  t)  the  interpretation  of  the  course 
of  action  which  has  been  taken  by  our 
Crov(  rnment.  But.  in  my  judgment, 
ever  since  World  War  II,  we  have  not 
mad;  a  really  vigorous  attempt  to  try 
to  gi!t  Pacific  problems  first  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations  and, 
failing  in  that,  at  least  get  them  within 
the  common  cooperative  enterprise  of 
the  ( >ther  allies  acting  with  us. 

I  ,hink  the  sad  fact  is  that  we  have 
followed  to  a  greater  extent  than  we 
shoud,  a  U.S.  unilateral  course  of 
acticn  in  the  Pacific.  I  think  it  should 
be  changed.  We  will  not  change 
it  o'ernight  or  drastically,  but  I  shall 
mak?  certain  suggestions  before  I  take 
my  leat  that  I  think  would  be  at  least 
first  steps  toward  that  change  and 
whi(  h  would  increase  the  chance.  I 
thin  I.  of  our  avoiding  what  might  very 
well  be,  if  we  continue  to  build  up  the 
arm  iment  race  in  the  Pacific,  a  war  in 
the  :'acific. 

M'.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

M  •.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

M-.  LAUSCHE.  Returning  to  the 
thought  which  I  originally  expressed,  I 
feel  ;hat  in  the  face  of  the  persistence  of 
the  Soviet  penetration  everywhere,  and 
now  within  100  miles  of  our  shores,  our 
country  must  try  to  develop  allies  among 
people  who  show  a  disposition  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  philosophy  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

Diring  the  hearings  I  said  to  Secre- 
tary Herter  that  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
peop  e  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese 
have  shown  a  greater  tendency  to  adopt 
our  vays  than  had  other  people  in  that 
area 

Tl  is  morning  I  saw  a  picture  some- 
wheie  of  little  Korean  boys  in  baseball 
uniforms.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our 
basic  thinking  has  penetrated  into 
Korea. 

Ml 
too. 

Mi 


MORSE.     They  love  Indian  suits, 

LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  But 
I  thihk  by  disposition  Japan  leans  to  the 
Wesl.  The  treaty  which  we  are  consid- 
ering today  is  more  beneficial  to  our 
coun  ;ry  than  the  treaty  that  we  are 
abandoning  if  domination  over  a  coun- 
try Li  considered. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  agree.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
years,  anyway,  when  we  would  have  had 
to  abandon  the  other  treaty,  because  I 
think  if  we  had  continued  that  practice 
of  domination,  we  would  have  increased 
the  danger  of  more  and  more  Commu- 
nist control  in  Japan,  and  there  would 
be  less  likelihood  of  a  Liberal  Democratic 
Party,  such  as  the  Kishi  party,  winning 
the  next  election.  Maybe  they  would  not 
win  the  next  election,  but  they  might  win 
two  or  three  elections  from  now. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  strengths  of 
the  treaty.  At  least  there  is  less  military 
domination  than  previously  existed. 

I  am  worried,  as  I  said,  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  treaty  involves  also 
the  building  up  of  some  military  power 
on  the  part  of  Japan  itself,  after  we  have 
done  such  a  fine  educational  job  in  get- 
tinc:  the  Japanese  people  to  reverse  cen- 
turies of  milltarj-  philosophy  and  accept 
the  notion  of  a  demilitarized  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  generally  understood,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  treaty  which  we 
exacted  as  military  conquerors  imposed 
conditions  upon  the  Japane.'^e  f>eople  that 
.should  not  be  imposed  upon  any  digni- 
fied human  beinR.s. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true,  and  yet  it 
was  a  remarkably  moderate  and  fair 
treaty  in  view  of  the  public  demand  at 
the  time.  The  Senator  will  remember — 
thnush  it  i.s  so  ea.sy  to  forget — the  atti- 
tude that  prevailed  In  the  United  States 
followinR  the  Japanese  war.  because  our 
boys  had  been  subjected  to  some  unbe- 
lievable atrocities,  and  the  bitter  feeling 
toward  Japan  and  the  people  of  Japan. 
It  went  beyond  the  Government  of 
Japan:  it  went  to  the  people  of  Japan. 

Mr    LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MOR.SE.  The  feeline  was  very 
inten.se.  and  I  felt  that  our  Government 
wa.s  remarkably  moderate  in  that  treaty 
in  view  of  what  the  emotional  extremists 
at  the  time  wanted  us  to  exact  from 
Japan. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor aerees  with  me  that  if  we  wanted 
to  be  tyrannical  and  to  remain  conquer- 
ors, we  would  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  19.51.  which  was  finally  ap- 
proved in  1952.  Those  terms  would  have 
probably  precipitated  great  diflBculty. 
and  instead  of  being  beneficial,  they 
would  have  been  harmful  to  us. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  listened  with  great  interest  to 
most  of  the  debate,  and  he  thinks  that 
all  this  debate  will  be  found  useful  in 
the  days,  weeks,  and  years  ahead.  I 
found  myself  intrigued  by  several  of  the 
observations  that  were  made. 

First,  I  refer  to  two  or  three  of  the 
observations  which  were  just  made  in 
the  exchange  between  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  with 
respect  to  the  retention  of  some  of  the 
features  of  the  original  1951  treaty.  I 
think  history  will  demonstrate  that  any 
treaty  must  be  hved  with  if  we  are  to 
have  self-respect  between  the  engaging 
powers.    If  there  were  provisions  in  the 
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1951  treaty  which,  even  if  it  was  a  mod- 
erate treaty  under  the  temper  of  the 
times,  were  provisions  which  were  some- 
what onerous,  let  us  say,  to  the  Japanese, 
there  would  have  to  come  a  time  when 
they  would  have  to  be  changed. 

The  ratification  of  a  treaty  is  a  formal 
act.  Living  with  a  treaty  is  something 
else.  It  is  much  like  the  marriage  vow. 
Marriage  can  be  entered  into  as  a  for- 
mal contract,  but  the  marriage  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  lived  with  day  after 
day  and  in  the  years  ahead.  If  it  does 
not  provide  for  mutual  self-respect,  or 
if  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract 
there  is  no  mutual  self-respect,  the  con- 
tract will  eventually  fall. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  have  a  treaty  which  each  coun- 
try can  honor  and  retain  its  self-respect. 

The  treaty  with  Japan  in  1951  was 
moderate  in  relation  to  the  temper  of 
the  times,  and  to  remind  ourselves  of 
how  moderate  it  was  all  we  need  do  is  to 
compare  it  with  the  unconditional  sur- 
render which  was  imposed  upon  Ger- 
many earlier  during  World  War  II.  The 
treaty  with  Japan,  it  always  seemed  to 
me,  was  better  considered  in  that  re- 
spect than  the  extreme  conditions 
which  were  written  into  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  idea. 

With  respect  to  the  importance  of  our 
maintaining  troops  or  bases  in  Japan, 
and  as  to  the  justification  that  we 
should  maintain  such  troops  because 
Russia  has  troops  in  some  of  our  satellite 
countries,  we  ought  to  remember,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  principle  of  human 
psychology  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  alluded  when  he  said  that 
over  a  period  of  time  any  country  re- 
sents having  foreign  troops  within  its 
borders. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Particularly  a  free  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Partic- 
ularly a  free  people.  Even  in  countries 
which  have  surrendered  or  lost  some  of 
their  freedom.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  are  germs  of  resentment  in  the 
so-called  satellite  countries  of  Commu- 
nist Russia,  and  that  the  real  seeds  of 
freedom  will  grow  in  those  countries  as 
that  resentment  increases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
for  one  interruption — and  I  want  him  to 
continue  with  his  discourse — the  inter- 
esting thing  about  this  to  me  is  that  our 
own  American  intelligence,  working  in 
those  countries,  is  counting  on  what  the 
Senator  envisages.  That  happens  to  be 
one  of  the  things  we  are  counting  on 
to  eventually  help  overthrow  these  total- 
itarian governments.  In  a  sort  of  nega- 
tive way  we  hope  it  will  prove  the  point 
we  are  making,  that  the  resentment  will 
be  the  seed  of  the  revolt  against  the  for- 
eign government. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  To  the 
extent  that  the  occupying  power  pushes 
these  countries  down  or  tightens  the 
screws  in  them,  the  greater  the  resent- 
ment and  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
an  eventual  explosion.  The  placing  of 
foreign  troops  in  any  country  where 
there  is  self-respect  and  a  desire  for  free- 
dom must  in  the  long  run  be  regarded  as 
a  liability  to  the  country  that  tries  to 
keep  the  troops  there. 


The  only  intelligent  approach,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  an  attempt  to  respect,  as  con- 
ditions permit,  the  desire  for  liberty,  the 
desire  for  self-respect,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  democratic  processes  in  the 
occupied  country. 

I  am  glad  that  the  treaty  does  contain 
a  10-year  provision,  rather  than  an  open 
end.  I  am  glad  that  the  Japanese,  after 
10  years,  if  they  wish,  can  serve  a  1-year 
notice  and  say  the  treaty  will  end  after 
1  year. 

As  the  Japanese  people  consider  this 
treaty,  they  will  regard  it  as  something 
in  their  favor.  I  regret  as  much  as  any- 
one can  the  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped in  Japan  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
I  was  in  Japan  over  New  Years  E>ay. 
When  I  was  there  I  had  a  talk  with  Am- 
bassador MacArthur  about  the  scope  of 
the  treaty.  That  was  only  3  weeks  be- 
fore he  came  to  Washington  for  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty.  I  came  to  Japan 
through  southeast  Asia,  through  Taiwan 
and  Hong  Kong.  I  thought  I  had  ob- 
tained some  impressions  on  the  develop- 
ing attitudes  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  makes  a 
point  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
we  count  upon  ferment  in  the  satellite 
countries  or  occupied  countries  or  de- 
pressed countries  to  be  the  yeast  which 
will  eventualls  lead  to  the  overthrow  of 
oppression. 

In  Hong  Kong  and  in  Taipei,  the  peo- 
ple who  discuss  these  matters  with  visit- 
ing Members  of  Congress  point  to  the 
fact  that  people  in  Red  China  are  com- 
mencing to  react  against  the  pressure 
the  present  government  of  Red  China 
places  upon  them.  They  point  to  reports 
of  the  long  hours  that  people  are  com- 
pelled to  work,  on  the  way  in  which  the 
policy  of  the  present  Chinese  Govern- 
ment runs  counter  to  the  traditional  re- 
spect for  families,  and  the  traditional 
respect  for  ancestors,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  present  government  of  China 
is  destroying  traditional  Chinese  life. 
All  these  things  are  seized  upon  by  our 
friends  in  Hong  Kong  and  Taipei  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  eventually  the 
policy  of  Mao  must  come  to  disaster  in 
China. 

We  seize  upon  it.  Therefore,  in  the 
long  run  oppression  will  bring  about  an 
explosion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  Communist  world  to  try 
to  cause  as  much  trouble  as  they  can, 
to  fish  in  as  many  troubled  waters  as 
they  can.  I  believe  the  Conununist  world 
would  like  to  neutralize  Japan.  I  believe 
they  would  like  to  defeat  in  some  man- 
ner the  effective  op>eration  of  the  pro- 
posed treaty. 

One  cannot  travel  through  Okinawa 
without  realizing  there  are  pressures  at 
work  to  try  to  reduce  the  influence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Ryukyu  Islands. 
All  of  those  things  are  at  work.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  not  merely  for  the  United 
States  but  also  for  Japan  that  these  ele- 
ments were  given  an  opportunity  to  fan 
feelings  into  flame  at  this  particular 
time. 

On  second  thought  I  believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Japanese  people 
will  see  that  the  treaty  is  in  the  interest 
of  their  country,  because  it  gives  them  a 
shield,  because  it  gives  them  the  protec- 


tion of  the  United  States  against  possible 
aggression.  They  are  not  in  a  position 
to  defend  themselves  today.  With  the 
limitations  that  were  placed  upon  the 
development  of  their  military  forces, 
what  air  force  they  have,  what  navy  they 
have,  and  what  ground  forces  they  have 
must  all  be  considered  in  terms  of  self- 
defense.  It  is  a  self-defense  air  arm.  It 
is  a  self-defense  navy.  It  is  a  self- 
defense  ground  unit.  They  must  all  be 
considered  in  terms  of  self-defense  un- 
der the  treaty.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
number  of  troops — ^they  cannot  even  be 
called  troops — ^would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate to  defend  Japan  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

I  am  also  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that,  given  a  little  time,  the  Japanese 
people  will  thank  God  for  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  effect  a  treaty  which  gives 
them  the  shield  of  the  United  States. 

Some  questions  were  raised  about  the 
advantage  of  the  treaty  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  asked  what  advantage  is 
there  to  the  United  States  to  have  this 
mutusil  security  treaty  in  effect,  when 
the  United  States  assumes  the  big  bur- 
den and  cost  of  providing  defense  for 
Japan.  What  does  it  provide  for  us? 
That  question  can  be  answered  simply 
by  saying  that  if  we  were  not  there  and 
aggression  took  place  tomorrow,  we 
would  want  to  get  there  in  the  shortest 
time  possible.  Jet  planes  would  not  be 
fast  enough.  We  are  already  there,  with 
a  deployment  up  and  down  the  1,500 
miles  of  the  islands  that  constitute  the 
whole  Japanese  area  there.  We  are 
already  there.  That  is  of  some  benefit  to 
the  United  States  under  the  pressures 
that  exist. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  believe  the  treaty 
has  other  benefits.  It  makes  possible  a 
better  exchange  of  cultural  relations, 
better  trade  relationships,  and  things  of 
that  sort.  We  are  in  much  better  posi- 
tion today,  if  we  act  wisely  with  our  per- 
sonnel, than  if  we  did  not  have  them 
there. 

I  am  glad  that  there  is  a  termination 
date  for  the  treaty,  so  that  as  these 
things  grow,  changes  can  be  made.  Per- 
haps the  treaty  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
treaty  which  will  be  more  in  the  eco- 
nomic field.  However,  for  the  time  be- 
in«.  I  believe  the  treaty  is  a  treaty  of 
mutual  interest.  The  Js^ianese  people, 
on  second  thought,  will  be  just  as  glad 
that  it  is  in  effect.  I  suspect  that  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  in  favor  of  it 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wished  to 
comment  on.  and  this  is  where  I  take  a 
little  issue  with  my  friend  from  Oregon. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  suggests  that 
it  would  be  desirable  if  we  had  some 
allies  with  us  in  the  treaty.  First,  I  wish 
to  point  out — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  even  more  fa- 
miliar with  this  than  I  am — ^that  the 
treaty  does  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  quote 
that.  I  have  that  point  marked  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  pro- 
vides: 

Any  armed  attack  •  •  •  shall  b«  Imme- 
diately reported  to  the  Security  CtouncU  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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In  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  there 
Is  provided: 

The  parties  undertalce,  as  Is  set  forth  in 
the  cnarter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle 
any  International  disputes  In  which  they 
may  be  involved  by  peaceful  means. 

In  the  next  sentence,  the  United  Na- 
tions is  mentioned  again.    It  reads: 

The  parties  will  endeavor  in  concert  with 
other  peace-loving  countries  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  so  that  Its  mission  of 
maintaining  intematlonal  peace  and  security 
may  be  discharged  more  effectively. 

Therefore,  there  is  recognition  in  the 
treaty  of  the  United  Nations  and  of  our 
allies. 

The  point  at  which  I  differ  particu- 
larly with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
in  wishing  that  there  were  other  parties 
to  the  treaties.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
Russia  herself  should  have  been  made  a 
party  to  the  treaty.  I  think  it  is  an 
oversimplification  to  make  that  state- 
ment. Yet  it  meets  my  point.  I  am 
glad  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
because  I  would  not  want  Tokyo  today 
to  present  a  problem  akin  to  that  which 
Berlin  presents.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  have  Russia  come  into  partner- 
ship in  the  treaty  without  taking  a 
chance  that  we  would  have  a  divided 
Tokyo,  a  Tokyo  divided  into  sectors,  as 
Berlin  was  divided  into  sectors,  and  per- 
haps be  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
access  and  other  problems  which  we 
find  in  our  relationships  with  Berlin. 

I  thought  Russia  got  considerably 
more  out  of  the  Japanese  war  than  she 
put  into  it,  for  only  a  couple  of  days' 
participation,  which  was  precipitated  by 
the  action  which  we  took  in  Augiist  with 
the  bomb.  Russia  hurried  and  rushed 
in,  then  asked  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Yalta  Treaty,  and  expected  to  take  the 
Manchurian  Railway,  the  Kuriles,  and 
Sakhalin.  I  thought  she  got  more  out 
of  the  war  than  she  put  into  it. 

Thus,  so  far  as  making  Russia  a  party 
to  this  particular  treaty  is  concerned,  I 
would  not  favor  that.  I  do  not  regret 
that  Russia  is  not  a  party  to  it. 

At  the  same  time,  having  said  that — 
and  I  have  already  spoken  longer  than 
I  said  I  would,  to  deliver  myself  of  a  few 
thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  as 
I  listened  to  the  debate  this  afternoon — 
I  feel  very  deeply  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Russia,  on  the  other,  to  continue  the 
arms  race  without  expecting  that  some 
day  something  will  happen  by  mis- 
calculation, by  accident,  or  by  some  im- 
petus or  movement  to  cause  a  holocaust 
or  catastrophe  to  come  to  the  world. 

I  have  believed  that  we  should,  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  attempt  to 
find  ways  to  lessen  the  tension  which 
exists  in  the  world.  That  is  why  I  have 
wholeheartedly  supported  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  find  some  way  to  lessen 
the  tensions  of  the  cold  war. 

I  have  some  feelings,  some  convictions, 
concerning  the  way  in  which  certain  ac- 
tions have  been  handled.  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  dwell  on  them  now.  I 
recognize  that  the  U-2  incident  and  the 
events  which  have  followed  have  shaken 
our  entire  oversea  posture.  In  some  re- 
marks on  the  floor  before  the  "blowup" 
at  Paris,  I  observed  that  I  thought  the 
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n-2  ncldent  meant  we  had  to  reexamine 
our  military  posture  overseas.  I  said 
ther  that  I  thought  it  raised  questions 
aboit  the  ratification  of  the  Japanese 
trea  y.  I  suggested  that  some  clarifica- 
tion, at  least,  would  be  needed ;  and  that 
if  th  e  situation  became  a  little  shaken  in 
Japi,n,  repercussions  would  be  felt 
thro  ighout  the  Far  East.  I  think  we 
shal  have  to  take  cognizance  of  that. 

We  shall  have  to  recognize  that  the 
sma  1  countries  of  the  world,  the  coun- 
tries in  which  we  have  bases,  do  not 
wan ,  to  become  the  first  battleground  in 
a  ni  clear  war.  We  cannot  expect  small 
pow  ;rs,  up  against  the  borders  of  the 
Communist  world,  to  approve  of  our  us- 
ing )ases  in  their  countries  as  launching 
poirts  for  reconnaissance  machines,  or 
wha  ;ever  they  may  be  called.  Such 
coui  itries  are  simply  too  close  to  Russia. 
The  inevitable  result  for  them  would  be 
to  b;  ground  between  the  hammer  and 
the  1  invil. 

Ir  recognizing  that  fact.  I  think  we 
shoild  reexamine  our  entire  posture 
over  seas,  and  place  our  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  a  defense  capability 
which  will  fall  more  upon  our  own  self- 
relit  nee.  That  was  the  basis  on  which 
I  su  sported,  the  other  day,  some  of  the 
chai  iges  in  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  The  B-70.  the  carrier,  and  the  mod- 
erni  nation  of  the  Army,  I  thought,  were 
mov  ements  in  the  direction  of  improving 
our  own  military  posture.  They  are 
means  by  which  we  can  depend  upon 
ourselves.  I  thought  the  action  which 
was  taken  was  justified  in  the  light  of 
the  )resent  situation. 

I  lave  strayed  a  bit  from  the  discus- 
sion of  the  treaty;  but  I  believe  what  I 
hav(  said  is  related  to  it,  because  the 
inci(  lents  which  have  led  to  the  situation 
whi<h  we  find  expressed  in  the  very  re- 
gret .able  incidents  in  Japan  have  their 
repercussions  in  our  total  security  posi- 
tion 

S<i  far  as  the  treaty  is  concerned,  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  it.  I  think 
it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  I  think  it 
is  lil  ewise  in  the  interest  of  the  Japanese 
to  d(  >  so.  If  it  were  not  a  mutually  bene- 
ficia  treaty,  it  could  not  live  or  survive, 
in  a  ly  event.  However,  it  is  a  mutually 
bemficial  treaty;  therefore,  I  shall  vote 
for  t.  At  the  same  time,  I  shall  hope 
we  \rill  not  consider  that  this  treaty  is 
the  i  nd  of  the  matter.  We  shall  have  to 
live  with  this  contract  afterward;  and 
day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month  by 
mon  ;h,  and  year  by  year  we  must  seek 
to  niake  the  relationships  between  the 
Unit»d  States  and  Japan  a  rich,  fruitful 
expe  -ience,  beneficial  to  us  all. 

M]'.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
apprsciate  the  contribution  which  the 
distL  iguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  made  to  my  discussion  of  the 
treat  y  this  afternoon.  Many  of  the  rea- 
sons he  expressed,  up  to  the  point  where 
he  (xpressed  certain  differences  with 
poln  s  of  view  which  I  have  expressed, 
are  t  le  same  reasons  which  caused  me  to 
reach  the  decision  I  reached  in  the  Corn- 
mi  tt«€  on  Foreign  Relations  to  support 
the  ireaty.  That  is  why  I  said  at  the 
begii  ning  of  my  speech,  in  effect,  that  I 
thou  rht  the  benefits  of  the  treaty,  read 
from  its  four  comers,  outweigh  its  disad- 


vantages. I  think  the  treaty  has  some 
advantages  which  I  am  seeking  to  de- 
velop this  afternoon. 

I  shall  comment,  when  I  reach  that 
point  in  my  speech,  concerning  the  fac- 
tor of  the  United  Nations,  which  I  think 
is  involved.  I  shall  also  comment  con- 
cerning my  view  about  what  we  ought  to 
try  to  do  to  carry  a  peace  offensive 
against  Russia  with  respect  to  the 
treaty.  It  is  not  my  view  that,  in  doing 
so,  we  would  set  up  Tokyo  as  another 
Berlin.  I  hope  we  will  not  make  the  same 
mistake  twice.  We  must  promptly  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  we 
have,  and  which  I  think  we  must  use,  to 
carry  a  peace  offensive  against  Russia 
in  respect  to  this  treaty  We  must  not 
give  up  the  opportunity,  which  I  think  is 
ours  to  get  our  allies  to  play  a  greater 
part  in  solving  the  problems  in  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Furthermore  we  must  not  give  up  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  United  Nations 
into  the  picture.  This  we  certainly  have 
not  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has  al- 
ready been  so  generous  with  his  time, 
yield? 

Mr,  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  going  into 
such  great  detail  to  express  so  frankly 
the  views  he  has  expressed.  I  think  it  is 
very  worthwhile  to  put  all  the  facts  we 
can  Into  the  Record. 

I  may  state  again  that  I  favor  th* 
treaty  and  shall  vote  for  it,  but  that  does 
not.  by  any  means,  mean  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect instrument.    Far  from  it. 

From  the  Japanese  point  of  view.  It  is 
far  better  than  the  1951  agreement. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs J.  Graham  Parsons,  as  it  appears 
on  page  12  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 
Executive  E.  86th  Congress.  2d  session, 
on  January  7,  1960,  the  old  treaty  did 
not  reflect  the  Japanese  interest  in  the 
following  respects: 

The  United  States  was  permitted  to  use 
bases  in  Japan  without  consulting  the  Japa- 
nesie  Government  for  actions  in  other  parts 
of  the  Far  East  that  might  Involve  Japan  in 
a  war  Irrespective  of  her  own  desires. 

Second,  the  old  treaty  permitted  the 
United  States  to  bring  into  Japan  whatever 
weapons  she  chose  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  Japanese. 

Third,  the  old  treaty  provided  for  the 
intervention  of  US.  forces  In  large-scale  in- 
ternational disturbances  in  Japan. 

Then  it  provided  for  a  U.S.  veto  over  any 
arrangements  for  the  entry  of  the  forces  of 
a  third  power  into  Japan.  And  finally,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were  no  provisions  for 
the  termination  of  the  treaty. 

I  should  say  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  United  States,  the  new  treaty, 
the  one  under  consideration  now,  creates 
problems  and  raises  questions,  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  so  ably  bringing 
out.  According  to  testimony  at  the  hear- 
ings, which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
attended,  a  question  arose  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  an  opposition  party  or  a 
party  opposed  to  Mr.  Kishi  came  to 
power.  The  question  was  whether  it 
would  be  po.ssible  for  the  new  party  to 
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disavow  the  treaty  now  under  considera- 
tion, if  it  is  ratified.  I  believe  the  answer 
was,  "Yes.  it  could." 

I  think  we  ought  to  point  out  that 
even  though  this  is  a  10-year  treaty,  with 
a  1-year  period  added,  to  make  it  an 
11 -year  treaty,  during  which  time  either 
side  can  give  notice  of  withdrawing  from 
the  treaty,  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
possible  at  any  time,  after  the  treaty 
shall  be  ratified,  for  renegotiations  to 
take  place  in  view  of  changed  conditions. 

One  way  would  be  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  two  Grovernments. 

Another  way  would  be  if  perhai>s  some 
party  different  f rc«n  the  one  which  Kishi 
represents  came  into  power,  and  had 
different  ideas — not  that  I  am  advocating 
that;  I  am  simply  raising  the  possibility. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latjsche]  will 
recall  that  the  State  Department  and 
the  E>epartment  ot  Defense  consider  the 
treaty  satisfactory  from  a  security  point 
of  view.  They  informed  us  that  the 
treaty  has  been  16  months  in  the  making, 
and  that  it  represents  a  reassessment  of 
our  position  vis-a-vis  Japan,  and,  by  the 
same  token,  the  ix>6ition  of  Japan  vis-a- 
vis  the  United  States.  It  represents  the 
achievement  of  equality  to  a  degree  on 
the  part  of  Japan,  and  the  acquiescence 
of  Japsui  to  our  use  of  the  bases  there. 
on  conditions  agreeable  to  the  Japanese. 

I  hope  that  as  time  passes,  Japan — as 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said — will 
more  and  more  take  care  of  her  own 
defense.  It  would  be  on  that  basis  that 
we  could  begin  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  withdrawal  from  Japan. 

I  am  sure  the  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  the  Bonins  and  to  Okinawa,  in 
which-  the  "residual  sovereignty"  of 
Japan  is  recognized.  The  use  of  the  term 
"residual  sovereignty"  recognizes  the  fact 
that  when  real  peace  and  stability  are 
achieved,  these  areas  will,  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  be  re- 
turned to  Japan. 

In  view  of  developments  to  date,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  now  too  late  to  consider  a 
reservation,  because  we  have  reached  the 
"take  it  or  leave  if  stage.  The  treaty  is 
better  for  Japan  than  it  is  for  the  United 
States;  but  the  treay  does  keep  Japan 
and  the  United  States  together;  it  does 
keep  Japan  allied  with  the  West;  it  does 
recognize  a  mututd  dependence — which 
is  very  important  in  any  consideration — 
of  peace  and  of  stability  in  the  Pacific. 

I  wished  to  make  these  remarks  while 
I  had  a  chance  to  do  so,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fine,  outstanding  speech 
being  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  desire  to  point  out  that  some  of  these 
questions  were  raised  in  the  committee. 
For  instance,  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the 
lower  house  of  the  Japanese  Parliament 
was  raised.  We  were  assured  by  Secre- 
tary Herter  that  that  was  entirely  legal, 
insofar  as  we  know.  The  question  of 
questionability  was  raised;  and  Secre- 
tary Herter  replied,  "I  do  not  think  it  is 
questionable.  It  has  been  questioned; 
but  a  quorimi  was  present,  and  all  the 
normal  legislative  procedures  were  com- 
plied with." 

Question  was  also  raised  at  that  time 
about  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Bonin 


Islands,  as  well  as  other  matters  very 
pertinent  to  the  debate  now  under  way. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  courtesy,  and  I  wish  to 
assure  him  that  I  appreciate  his  kindness 
in  giving  me  this  time. 

If  I  may,  I  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  colloquy  between  Secretary 
Herter  and  me,  at  the  time  of  the  holding 
of  the  1-day  hearing  on  the  treaty,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Certainly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  hearing  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SIGNERS    or   THE    TKEATT 

Senator  Mansfizu).  This  treaty  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  CSonunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions was  initiated  by  the  Kishi  government? 

Secretary  Hester.  Yes. 

Senator  MANsriELO.  This  treaty  was  ini- 
tiated or  signed  by  Prime  Minister  Kishi  and 
President  Eisenhower  on  January  19,  last? 

Secretary  Hertek.  It  was  not  signed  by 
President  Eisenhower.  I  signed  and — tir. 
Parsons  and  I  signed  and  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

STATUS    OF    THE    BONIN     AND    RTUKYU    ISLANDS 

Senator  Mansfield.  Now,  the  Bonlns  and 
the  Ryukyus  will  be  returned  to  Japan  once 
a  stable  peace  has  been  achieved  In  the  Far 
Eastern  area? 

Secretary  Herter.  Excuse  me? 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  Bonlns  and  the 
Ryukyus  will  be  returned  to  Japan  once 
peace  and  stability  has  been  achieved  In  the 
Far  Eastern  area.  Is  that  the  Intention  of 
the  U.S.  Government? 

Secretary  Herter.  That  has  always  been 
the  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  "residual 
sovereignty." 

duration  of  the  treaty 

Senator  Mansfield.  Why  is  there  a  10- 
year,  really  an  11-year,  treaty  under  consid- 
eration rather  than  a  standard  1-year  treaty? 

Secretary  Herter.  Well,  when  as  extensive 
rights  as  base  rights  that  were  given  to  us 
were  envisaged  a  longer  term  treaty  seemed 
to  be  to  our  mutual  advantage  so  that 
there  wouldn't  be  a  sudden  shift  that  might 
take  place  perhaps  because  of  a  political 
gesture  of  some  kind.  This  would  insure 
that  for  at  least  a  10-year  period  this  mu- 
tual relationship  could  continue. 

CIRCUMSTANCES     OF     APPROVAL     OF     TRXATT     BT 
LOWER    HOUSE    OF    JAPANESE    DIET 

Senator  Mansfield.  Under  what  conditions 
did  the  Japanese  Lower  House  approve  the 
treaty  last  month? 

Secretary  Herter.  That — I  tried  to  de- 
scribe that  rather  briefly.  The  conditions 
were  very  disturbed  in  that  the  Japanese 
Socialist  Party  tried  to  keep  the  speaker  of 
the  House  from  getting  to  his  desk  for  6 
hours  or  so:  they  kept  him  a  prisoner. 

Finally,  the  police  were  called  in  and  the 
Socialists  were  removed  forcibly  in  CM^er  to 
allow  the  speaker  to  get  into  the  Diet  cham- 
ber. At  that  time,  the  ratification  took 
place  by  very  considerable  over  the  majority 
required. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Was  that  ratification 
legal? 

Secretary  Herter.  Entirely  legal  so  far  as 
we  know. 

Senator  Mansfield.  Was  It  questionable? 

Secretary  Hertsi.  I  dont  think  it  was 
questionable.  It  has  been  questioned,  but 
there  was  a  qucw^um  present  and  all  the  nor- 
mal legislative  procedures  had  been  com- 
plied with. 

Senator  Mansfield.  The  reason  I  raise  the 
question  is  that  it  Is  roj  undenUuuUng  that 


the  Socialists  stayed  away  en  nuksae  and  did 
not  f>articipate  in  this  vote. 

Secretary  Herter.  lliat  was  a  voluntary 
abstention  on  their  part. 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Did  the  one  CCMnmu- 
nist  member  in  the  Lower  House  appear  at 
that  time,  or  did  he  likewise  stay  away? 

Secretary  Herter.  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  is 
my  imi)res6ion  he  stayed  away,  too.  He 
stayed  away. 

EFFECT  ON  TREATY  OF  A  CHANGE  IN  THE 
JAPANESE   GOVERNMENT 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  the  Kishi  govern- 
ment were  replaced  by  a  neutralist  govern- 
ment, let  us  say,  and  this  treaty  was  in  force. 
do  you  think  the  subsequent  government 
following  Kishi  would  adhere  to  the  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  the  two  coun- 
tries? 

Secretary  Herter.  Well,  that  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  speculation  as  to  whether  a  suc- 
cessor government  would  abide  by  its  inter- 
national obligations  or  not. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TREATY 

Senator  Mansfield.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  more  questions,  but  I  want  to  make  one 
brief  statement.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
treaty.  I  think  it  is  beneficial  to  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  may  well  be 
determined  by  the  continued  partnership, 
tuiderstanding,  and  unity  of  these  two  coun- 
tries which  occupy  such  an  important  posi- 
tion in  the  Pacific  area. 

That  is  all.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Montana  very 
much  for  his  contribution  to  this  dis- 
cussion. 

As  he  knows,  in  the  committee,  I  joined 
him  m  the  views  he  expressed  there ;  and 
I  tcxA  the  position  that  I  would  vote  for 
the  treaty  because  I  think  its  benefits 
far  outweigh  its  disadvantages. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  scmie 
of  the  disadvantages  and  some  of  the 
implications  of  the  treaty  need  to  be 
pointed  out  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  ratification.  That  is  why  I  am 
doing  so  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  the  full  text  of  the  Japanese 
Treaty  of  1951,  because  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  about  to  discuss 
certain  portions  of  it,  and  I  believe  the 
entire  treaty  should  be  in  the  Record, 
so  those  who  read  the  Record  will  be  able 
to  refer  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McOee  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  has  enumerated  five  respects 
in  which  we  have  made  concessions  to 
Japan  in  the  proposed  new  treaty,  as 
compared  with  the  treaty  of  1952. 

The  mysterious  aspect  of  the  whole 
confused  situation  of  mob  rule  in  Tokyo 
becomes  rather  p>ointed  when  we  realize 
that  from  the  time  when  the  new  treaty 
was  proposed,  the  Communists  began  to 
oppose  it.  For  15  months  they  have  been 
propagandizing,  prov(4cing  disorders,  and 
stimulating  opposition  to  a  treaty  which 
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admittedly  is  better  for  Japan  than  the 
1952  treaty. 

Therefore,  it  is  proper  to  ask  why  the 
Soviets  have  provoked  disorder  and  have 
urged  rejection  of  this  treaty,  which  any 
reasonable  person  must  concede  is  bet- 
ter than  the  1952  treaty. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  too  much,  I 
shall  again  enumerate  the  five  provisions 
of  the  treaty  which  the  S^iator  from 
Montana  identified  a  moment  ago. 

The  1952  treaty,  exacted  by  a  con- 
queror frtMn  a  conquered  people,  pro- 
vided, among  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing: 

First,  the  United  States  was  permitted 
to  use  bases  in  Japan,  without  consulting 
the  Japanese  Government,  for  actions 
in  other  parts  oi  the  Far  East  that  might 
involve  Japan  in  war.  irrespective  of  her 
own  desires. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  the  good, 
peace-loving  American  people  would  not 
wish  to  impose  such  a  condition,  even 
upon  a  conquered  people. 

Second,  \he  old  treaty,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  permitted  the  United  States 
to  tM-ing  into  Japan  whatever  weapons 
the  United  States  might  choose,  regard- 
less of  the  wishes  of  the  Japanese. 

In  that  connection,  I  make  the  same 
observation — namely,  that  we  are  not 
blood-lusty  people;  we  do  not  wish  to 
exact  frcm  the  Japanese  people  the  con- 
cession t^at  we  can  bring  into  their 
land  thermonuclear  or  nuclear  weapons, 
without  allowing  the  Japanese  people  to 
say  anjrthlng  about  that. 

Third,  the  1952  treaty  provided  for 
intervention  by  U.S.  forces  in  any  large- 
scale  international  disturbances  in 
Japcui.  We  declared  that  the  Japanese 
people  shall  be  a  free  and  sovereign 
people,  but  the  1952  treaty  provided  that 
our  forces  would  be  allowed  to  enter 
Japan  and  to  quell  or  otherwise  handle 
any  disturbances  which  might  occur 
there. 

Fourth,  the  1952  treaty  provided  for 
a  U.S.  veto  over  any  arrangements  for 
the  entry  into  Japan  of  the  forces  of  a 
third  power. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ob- 
served that  we  said,  "You  shall  deal 
with  no  one  but  us.  You  shall  allow 
only  our  forces  to  be  with  you."  Th*t 
amounts  to  an  exaction  by  a  conqueror, 
not  an  effort  by  a  fellow  nation  to  seek 
peace  and  dignity  in  the  world. 

Fifth,  the  1952  treaty  had  no  terminal 
date;  it  was  to  continue  indefinitely, 
with  these  rights  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  the 
mystery  of  the  Communists  stimulating 
Japanese  youth  and  socialists  Into 
demonstrations  against  our  Govern- 
ment when  we  made  concessions  which 
would  never  have  been  made  by  the 
Soviet,  and  would  have  been  made  only 
by  a  people  of  our  character,  who  were 
seeking  peace. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  very 
much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  very  much.  I  think  it  is 
Important  to  have  in  the  Record  the  ma- 
terial which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
put  in  it. 
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President,  I  shall  not  yield  fur- 
intil  I  finish  my  remarks.    I  think 
conclude  in  15  minutes  if  I  am 
interrupted.    Then,  if  any  Senator 
to  ask  me  a  question  when  I 
though,  I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  yield, 
are  two  or  three  loose  ends  I  wish 
up  which  need  to  be  tied  up  in 
of  the  discussion  during  the  inter - 
Then   I  shall  return   to   my 
in  the  order  in  which  I  had  in- 
tended to  give  it. 

ating  to  the  period  of  the  treaty 
years,  with  a  year's  notification  for 
tetmination  at  the  end  of  11  years,  the 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  , 
there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
voluntarily,  the  two  countries  could 
negoiiate  for  a  modification  of  the  treaty 
ending  of  the  treaty  during  the 
y^r  period.  However,  the  fact  is 
did  agree  to  a  period  of  10  years, 
that  puts  the  initiator  at  a  great 
disac  vantage  if  it  seeks  to  bring  to  an 
end  a  treaty  to  which  it  has  put  Its 
signa  ture. 
Th  erefore. 
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,  as  I  expressed  in  some  of 
discussions  in  committee.  I  think  It 
have  been  better  if  there  had  been 
clause  in  the  treaty  that  would 
provided   fiurther  opportunity  on 
of  either  party  to  request  nego- 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
the  end  of  any  year  thereafter, 
nk   such  a  provision  would   have 
some  of  the  propaganda  ad- 
that   I    understand   both    the 
forces    and    the    moderate 
in  Japan  are  making  use  of  in 
attack  on  the  treaty — that  this  is 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Kishi  to  tie  up 
in   a  straitjacket  for    10   years 
this  treaty.    A  little  change  in  the 
I  think,  could  have  avoided 
propaganda  advantage  on  the  part 
thpse  who  are  making  it.    But,  as  the 
from  Montana  has  said,  it  be- 
too  late  to  seek  to  improve  the 
by  reservation,  and  it  was  very 
a  take-it-or-leave-lt  proposition, 
that  fact,  and  I,  therefore, 
these  points  only  by  way  of  a  rec- 
the  debate  on  the  treaty  here  in 
$enate. 

too.   some  mention  has  been 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  U-2  in- 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it 
than  to  point  out  that  I  think 
Lippmann  again  is  unanswerably 
when  he  comments  on  the  effect  of 
)~2  incident  mi  the  uprisings  and 
;trations  in  Japan.    I  think  the 
was  unfortxmate  from  the  very 
I  have  not  only  said  pub- 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  re- 
today,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
used  any  U-2  plane  over  any  coun- 
any  time,  because,  in  my  judg- 
under  international  law,  it  con- 
aggression.    I    think    we    are 
of  it.    I  think  we  shall  be  guilty 
in  all  history  as  a  nation  that  re- 
to  aggression  by  use  of  a  U-2 
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not  think  we  have  heai'd  the  last 
psychological  effects  on  our  friends 
world.    Our  allies  are  remarkably 
about  it.    Their  silence  is  attrlb- 
utablfe,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  they 
cann4>t    say    anything    good    about   it. 


They  know  any  attempt  upon  their  part 
to  come  right  out  and  support  the  United 
States  use  of  the  U-2  plane  flights  for 
espionage  purposes  cannot  be  justified 
under  international  comity.  I  think  it 
was  a  stupid,  shortsighted  mistake  on 
the  part  of  our  Government.  But.  it 
has  happened,  and  again  I  say.  there  is 
no  sense  in  crying  over  spilt  milk.  At 
this  point  we  must  ask  ourselves,  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?" 

As  Walter  Lippmann  has  pointed  out. 
one  of  the  effects  of  the  U-2  Incident 
among  our  friends,  where  we  have  bases, 
is  that  they  are  much  concerned  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  too  sure — and  who 
can  be  sure? — as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Russians  will  completely  lose  their  heads 
and.  by  a  madman's  mistake,  carry  out 
the  threat  of  their  air  marshal,  which 
seems  to  have  been  underwritt«i  by 
Khrushchev,  that,  if  they  have  any  evi- 
dence that  a  plane  leaves  any  base  in 
order  to  fly  over  Russia,  they  will  fire  on 
that  base.  I  think  that  threat  has  pro- 
vided a  propaganda  advantage  which  is 
a  part  of  the  great  cost  of  the  U-2  in- 
cident. So  much  for  that.  It  is  a  mis- 
take we  must  live  with.  I  think  it  lends 
support  to  the  argxmient  I  shall  make, 
before  I  close,  as  to  the  importance  of 
our  trying  to  get  our  allies  to  join  with 
us  in  some  United  Natiwis  action  in 
the  great  cause  of  trying  to  win  the  peace 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  1951  treaty  and 
make  the  comments  I  was  going  to  make 
on  it,  I  wish  to  make  another  point  as 
to  the  matter  of  tying  In  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  fMr. 
Mansfield  1  spoke  about  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  Japanese  election  in 
which  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  was 
thrown  out.  o:  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  won  and  there  were  some  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  winning 
group  in  regard  to  the  treaty. 

It  has  bothered  me.  Mr.  President,  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  ratify  the 
treaty  until  after  the  Japanese  election. 
I  have  decided  to  go  along  with  ratifica- 
tion now.  although  I  think  a  very  good 
argument  could  be  made  for  recognizing 
that  the  treaty  is  at  least  one  of  the 
major  issues  involved  in  the  political 
struggle  going  on  inside  Japan  at  the 
present  time.  Undoubtedly  this  struggle 
will  lead  to  an  election,  and  the  treaty 
will  be  a  subject  matter  for  discussion 
in  that  election. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  be  sure,  what  the  political 
effect  in  Japan  in  respect  to  that  elec- 
tion will  be  by  reason  of  our  ratifying  it 
in  advance  of  the  election.  I  am  willing, 
however,  on  this  occasion  to  take  the 
advice  of  our  Ambassador  In  Tokyo,  Mr. 
MacArthur.  I  am  glad  there  was  ref- 
erence made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  fMr.  Case]  to  Ambassador  Mac- 
Arthur.  There  have  been  writings  re- 
cently that  have  seemed  to  be  somewhat 
critical  of  our  Ambassador,  and  I  think 
this  word  of  commendation  needs  to  be 
spoken  in  the  midst  of  this  debate.  I 
think  Ambassador  MacArthur  has  been 
doing  a  remarkable  job  in  Tokyo. 

I  think  he  has  been  a  very  good  "good 
win '  Ambassador  for  the  United  States 
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in  Tokyo.  I  base  that  upon  my  own 
observations  when  I  was  in  Japan,  as 
to  the  stature  he  has  attained  and  the 
confidence  the  leeiders  of  Japan  have 
in  him.  I  do  not  share  some  of  the 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  he  should 
not  have  advised  the  President  to  come 
to  Japan.  After  all,  that  was  obviously 
the  wish  of  the  Japanese  Government. 
When  Ambassador  MacArthur  was  giv- 
ing that  advice  to  our  President,  he  was 
doing  it  upon  the  basis  of  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  good  assurances  that  no 
untoward  incidents  which  could  not  be 
controlled  by  the  Japanese  Government 
would  occur,  and  his  feeling  that  the 
overall  good  will  the  President  would 
create  in  Tokyo  would  be  a  pretty  good 
check  on  the  progress  which  Communist 
propaganda  seemed  to  be  making. 

It  all  did  not  work  out  that  way,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  basis  in  fact 
for  the  criticism  of  the  Ambassador  for 
the  course  of  action  or  the  policies  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  thesis 
which  I  was  discussing  before  I  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  have  already  received  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  September  8,  1951.  but  I  wish 
to  read  the  first  paragraph  or  two.  Then 
I  shall  make  a  brief  comment. 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  are 
resolved  that  henceforth  their  relations  shall 
be  those  of  nations  which,  as  sovereign 
equals,  cooperate  in  friendly  association  to 
promote  their  common  welfare  and  to  main- 
tain International  peace  and  security,  and 
are  therefore  desirous  of  concluding  a  Treaty 
of  Peace  which  will  settle  questionii  still  out- 
standing as  a  result  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  them; 

Whereas  Japan  for  its  part  declares  its  in- 
tention to  apply  for  membership  in  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  and  in  all  circumstances  to  con- 
form to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  to  strive  to  realize  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights;  to  seek  to  create  within  Japan  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  well-being  as  defined 
in  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  already  initiated  by  post- 
surrender  Japanese  legislation:  and  in  public 
and  private  trade  and  commerce  to  conform 
to  internationally  accepted  fair  practices: 

Whereas  the  Allied  Powers  welcome  the  in- 
tentions of  Japan  set  out  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph; 

The  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  have  there- 
fore determined  to  conclude  the  present 
Treaty  of  Peace,  and  have  accordingly  ap- 
pointed the — 

and  so  on.  I  cite  these  paragraphs  be- 
cause they  bear  on  the  point  I  made 
earlier  in  my  speech  that  after  World 
War  II,  we  really  functioned  as  the  chief 
spokesman  and  negotiator  for  the  Allied 
Powers.  We  find  that  also  true  with  re- 
spect to  the  Security  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  of  September 
8,  1951. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  Security  Treaty  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  following 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Japan,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr.  MORSK  All  through  our  negotia- 
tions since  World  War  n,  Mr.  President, 
we  have  been  the  chief  spokesman  for 
the  allies  and,  in  effect,  we  have  been 
granted  power  of  attorney  by  the  Allied 
Nations  in  dealing  with  Japan. 

With  that  as  the  background,  I  think 
It  is  all  the  more  important  that  greater 
attention  should  have  been  paid  to  my 
point  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  have 
been  specifically  drawn  into  the  mat- 
ter of  negotiating  a  new  treaty  with 
Japan  and  should  have  played  a  very  ac- 
tive part. 

What  about  the  (Kyssible  role  of  Rus- 
.sia?  It  would  have  been  a  pretty  good 
test  to  see  what  Russia's  demands  would 
have  been,  or  what  Russia's  attitude 
would  have  been,  as  to  whether  she  would 
have  been  willing  to  cooperate  at  all.  I 
happen  to  hold  to  the  F>olnt  of  view  that 
we  ought  always  to  keep  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  spot  in  the  United  Nations 
and  before  the  people  of  the  world  in  the 
matter  of  the  course  of  action  she  is 
willing  to  follow  in  promoting  peace.  I 
hapr>en  to  think  that  for  propaganda 
purposes,  for  so-called  psychological 
purposes  in  relation  to  the  people  in  the 
underdeveloi>ed  areas  of  the  world,  we 
lost  another  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
again  who  is  seeking  to  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  a  F>ermanent  system  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

I  think  it  is  probably  true  that  Russia 
would  not  have  gone  along.  If  she  did 
not,  or  if  she  took  a  position  which  was 
completely  unacceptable,  as  she  took  at 
Berlin — which  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sidered imacceptable  at  the  time — we 
would  not  have  had  to  consummate  any 
treaty  with  her  as  a  party  thereto.  But 
instead  of  doing  that,  we  have  repeated 
which  I  think  is  a  mistake  in  foreign 
ix)licy.  We  have  entered  into  another 
bilateral  arrangement,  and  we  have  ent- 
ered into  it  really,  in  spite  of  what  I  shall 
quote  from  the  treaty  in  a  moment, 
without  the  participation  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  think  we  have  to  stop  that 
course  of  action.  I  think  we  have  to 
stop  our  bilateral  pacts,  because  I  fear 
that  our  bilateral  pacts  are  increasing 
the  danger  of  war. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  finish  my  re- 
marks. I  have  been  yielding  for  a  long 
time.  I  do  not  wish  to  wear  out  those 
Senators  who  are  not  present,  who  may 
say.  "Is  that  fellow  still  talking?" 

This  would  have  been  a  relatively  short 
speech  if  I  had  not  yielded  so  much  to 
my  colleagues.  I  ^lish  to  finish  my  main 
sE>eech,  and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  think  this  bilateral  course  of  action 
upon  our  part  is  having  a  tendency  to 
speed  up  the  nuclear  armaments  race. 
I  think  this  is  going  to  help  speed  it  up. 
I  think  we  need  a  slowdown  in  it.  We 
need,  as  I  said  before,  to  keep  ourselves 
so  strong  that  Russia  will  not  dare  to 
attack.  But  we  have  to  bring  our  allies 
into  the  program  \\ath  us. 

It  is  true,  as  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  pointed  out  in  his  colloquy — and 
as  Senators  will  find  stated  in  the  com- 
mittee report   on   page   5 — that  under 


article  VII  the  two  parties  disavow  any 
possible  conflict  between  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  and  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  which  they  acknowledge  as  a 
higher  authority.  But  that  is  only  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  partici- 
pation of  the  United  Nations  in  that 
determination. 

There  is  also  cited  the  primary  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security,  but  that  does  not  bring  the 
United  Nations  into  the  treaty. 

All  this  amounts  to.  after  all,  is  that 
Japan  and  the  United  States  are  bowing 
respectfully  to  the  United  Nations  in 
language  form.  In  fact,  in  no  way  is  the 
United  Nations  brought  into  the  treaty 
as  a  party. 

Articles  vni  and  IX  define  the  means 
by  which  the  pending  treaty  supersedes 
the  existing  agreement. 

Article  X  declares  that  the  treaty  shall 
ronain  in  force  until  such  time  as  the 
two  parties  are  persuaded  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  security  within  the 
Japan  area  is  within  the  capabihty  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  decide  to  terminate 
it. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  even  in 
language  form  Japan  and  the  United 
States  recognize  the  desirabihty  to  make 
a  bow  of  courtesy  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  would  have  them  do  more  than  that. 
I  would  have  them  use  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  would  at  least  try  to  make  the 
United  Nations  a  party  to  any  interna- 
tional agreement  which  involves  military 
defense,  military  security,  or  military 
agreement  which  is  entered  into  hence- 
forth. I  happen  to  beUeve  it  is  impor- 
tant that  as  rapidly  as  we  can — and  it 
will  take  years — we  get  the  United  Na- 
tions to  supersede  the  nations  in  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  things  I  do  not  like  about 
this  treaty  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  it 
does  not  strengthen  that  approtich  to 
world  peace.  It  is  a  long  way  away. 
Instead  of  American  military  power 
pledging  itself  under  this  treaty  to  main- 
tain peace  in  the  Pacific,  we  ought  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  the  point 
that  we  can  place  in  United  Nations  the 
responsibility  for  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Pacific  through  United  Nations 
forces,  and  not  U.S.  forces. 

Again  I  say  that  if  we  do  not  come  to 
that  point,  there  will  be  no  permanent 
peace.  The  countries  which  make  these 
bilateral  military  pacts,  of  which  this  is 
one,  and  similar  ones  entered  into  by 
the  Communist  segment  of  the  world, 
will  finally  engage  in  contests  and  the 
holocaust  will  be  on. 

This  is  not  a  new  position  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  For  years  in  the 
Senate  I  have  either  opposed  such  pacts 
or  I  have  raised  my  voice  in  trying  to 
point  out  the  implications  and  the  mem- 
tal  reservations  we  ought  to  have  in 
regard  to  such  pacts,  as  I  am  doing  this 
afternoon  in  regard  to  this  one. 

In  1955  I  fought  the  Formosa  doctrine 
and  the  Formosa  resolution,  and  I  am 
glad  I  did  so.  I  proposed  then  a  United 
Nations  trusteeship  over  the  Formosa 
Straits  and,  because  the  United  Nations 
had  no  police  force,  I  included  a  pledge 
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then  that  the  United  States  gusotintee  to 
the  United  Nations  that  we  would  de- 
fend Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  from 
a  Communist  blood  bath  or  from  any 
attack  by  the  Communists.  I  think  It  is 
unforttmate  that  Formosa  today  is  not 
under  a  United  Nations  trusteeship,  be- 
cause in  my  Judgment  Formosa  today  is 
one  of  the  great  potential  threats  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  pray  to  my  Ood 
that  we  will  not  have  to  experience  that 
threat  once  Red  China  becomes  a  nuclear 
power. 

That  is  why  I  have  said  so  many  times 
I  think  we  have  only  about  10  years  to 
win  this  peace.  I  think  we  have  only 
about  10  years  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 
I  believe  if  this  mad.  immoral,  nuclear 
armament  race  continues  for  another  10 
years,  the  holocaust  will  be  inevitable. 
That  is  why  I  prefer  a  United  Nations 
treaty  to  a  bilateral  treaty  this  after- 
noon or,  rather,  a  United  Nations  com- 
pact whereby  the  United  Nations  would 
assume  the  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  peace  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Of  course,  that  means  we  must  have 
a  program  that  will  set  up  a  workable 
arrangement  whereby  the  United  Na- 
tions will  have  the  international  police 
force  that  will  make  It  possible  to  main- 
tain the  peace.  It  means  something  else, 
too.  It  means  that  in  the  10 -year  period 
we  must  find,  with  the  reasoning  power 
thaX  God  gave  man.  a  basis  for  setting 
up  an  international  judicial  system,  the 
decisions  of  which  would  be  enforced  by 
the  United  Nations,  so  that  we  shall  not 
be  confronted  with  all  the  implications 
of  a  military  ];>act  which,  no  matter  what 
one  says  about  it,  means  that  it  carries 
with  it  the  potentiality  that  Japan  and 
the  United  States  may  possibly  find 
themselves  in  armed  ccMnbat  against  Red 
China  and  Red  Russia  in  that  area  of 
Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

These  are  some  of  the  reservaticms  I 
thought  we  ought  to  take  note  of  as  we 
come  to  vote  for  the  treaty  this  after- 
noon. I  am  going  to  vote  for  it,  but  I 
hope  that  within  the  10-year  period  we 
shall  be  able  to  carry  out  the  procedure 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  suggested  is  inherent  in  this 
language,  namely,  that  the  parties  them- 
selves voluntarily  agree  to  negotiate  a 
new  understanding.  I  hope  that  within 
that  10-year  period  we  can  negotiate 
with  Japan  a  scrapping  of  this  treaty 
along  with  the  scrapping  of  other  mili- 
tary pacts,  because  we  will  have  been 
able  to  attain,  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  agreement  and  the  procedures 
to  enforce  such  agreement  that  will 
make  forever  unnecessary  this  type  of 
a  military  pact. 

I  go  to  the  United  Nations  this  fall 
as  a  delegate  of  the  Senate  in  association 
with  my  dear  friend  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken  ].  and  under  the  leadership  of  our 
Ambassador  in  the  United  Nations,  Hen- 
ry Cabot  Lodge.  If  the  treaty  is  con- 
firmed, I  shall  do  what  I  can  within  the 
framework  of  American  policy  to  try 
to  strengthen  the  judicial  articles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  to  the  end 
that  in  our  time  we  can  make  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  International  jus- 
tice through  law,  for  which  the  great 
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Arthii:  Vandenberg  so  eloquently 
pleadiid  in  the  Senate  in  a  series  of 
histoxlc  speeches  he  made  before  his 
imtiixely  death.  I  would  call  attention 
to  hlii  plea  again  this  afternoon. 

Th«  re  is  no  hope  for  permanent  peace, 
and  iQ  my  judginent  there  is  no  hope 
for  tie  survival  of  America,  Western 
civilu  atlon.  and  Russian  civilization  un- 
less the  great  powers  of  the  world  in 
the  n  »xt  10  years  put  into  force  a  prac- 
tice end  syst^n  of  international  justice 
through  law,  enforced  not  by  Russia, 
not  ly  the  United  States,  not  by  any 
comb  nation  of  nations  working  by  way 
of  m  litary  pacts  outside  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  by  the  United  Nations 
through  the  enforcement  procedures 
that '  irere  placed  in  it. 

I  y^eld  the  fioor. 

Exhibit   1 
TVeatt  or  Peaci,  Septembek  8,  1951  ' 

Wh  sreas  the  Allied  Powers  and  Japan  are 
resolv  ed  that  henceforth  their  relations  shall 
be  tl  ose  of  nations  which,  as  sovereign 
equalii,  cooperate  In  friendly  association  to 
prom(  ite  their  common  welfare  and  to  main- 
tain nternatlonal  peace  and  security,  and 
are  tl  erefore  desirous  of  concluding  a  Treaty 
of  P«ace  which  will  settle  questions  still 
outstanding  as  a  result  of  the  existence  of 
a  Stat  i  of  war  between  them; 

Whireas  Japan  for  its  part  declares  its 
Inten  Ion  to  apply  for  membership  In  the 
Unite  1  Nations  and  In  all  circumstances  to 
confom  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of 
the  i;  nlted  Nations;  to  strive  to  realize  the 
objectives  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Rights;  to  seek  to  create  within 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being 

de$ned  In  Articles  55  and  56  of  the  Cbar- 
the  United  Nations  and  already 
Initiated  by  post-surrender  Japanese  legisla- 
tion; and  in  public  and  private  trade  and 
comix  erce  to  conform  to  Internationally 
accep  ;ed  fair  practices; 

Whsreas  the  Allied  Powers  welcome  the 
Inten  :lons  of  Japan  set  out  In  the  foregoing 
parag-aph; 


Allied  Powers  and  Japan  have  there- 

letermlned    to    conclude    the    present 

of  Peace,   and   have  accordingly  ap- 

the    undersigned    Plenipotentiaries. 

ifter  presentation  of  their  full  powers. 

in   good  and   due  form,   have  agreed 

following  provisions: 
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CHAPTEH    I 

Peace 
Article  1 
The  state  of  war  between  Japan   and 
3f  the  Allied  Powers  Is  terminated  as 
the  date  on  which  the  present  Treaty 
into  force  between  Japan  and  the  Al- 
;  *ower    concerned    as    provided    for    in 
23. 

The  Allied  Powers  recognize  the  full 
.  of  the  Japanese  people  over  Japan 
territorial  waters. 

CHAFTEX    II 

Territory 
Article  2 

(a)  J  Japan,  recognizing  the  Independence 
of  Koi  ea,  renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim 
to  Ko-ea,  Including  the  Islands  of  Quelpart, 
Port  E  amllton  and  Dagelet. 

(b)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and 
claim  to  Formoea  and  the  Pescadores. 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  tiUe  and 
claim  to  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  to  that  por- 


TlAS  2490;  3  UST.  pt.  3.  p.  3169.  Ratlfl- 
catlon  advised  by  the  Senate,  Mar.  20,  1952, 
subject  to  a  declaration  (see  Infra);  ratUled 
by  th«  President,  Apr.  15,  1952;  entered  Into 
force,  Apr.  28,  1952. 


tion  of  Sakhalin  and  the  Islands  adjacent 
to  it  over  which  Japan  acquired  sovereignty 
as  a  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
of  September  5, 1905.' 

(d)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and 
claim  in  connection  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Mandate  System,  and  accepts  the  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil of  April  2.  1947,  extending  the  trustee- 
ship system  to  the  Pacific  Islands  formerly 
under  mandate  to  Japan.' 

(e)  Japan  renounces  all  claim  to  any  right 
or  title  to  or  Interest  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  Antarctic  area,  whether  deriving 
from  the  activities  of  Japanese  nationals  or 
otherwise. 

(f)  Japan  renounces  all  right,  title  and 
claim  to  the  Spratly  Islands  and  to  the  Para- 
cel  Islands. 

Article  3 

Japan  will  concur  in  any  proposal  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to  place 
under  its  trusteeship  system,  with  the  United 
States  as  the  sole  administering  authority, 
Nansei  Shoto  south  of  29°  north  latitude 
( Including  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Dalto 
Islands),  Nanpo  Shoto  south  of  8ofu  Gan 
(Including  the  Bonln  Islands,  Ro&arlo  Island 
and  the  Volcano  Islands)  and  Parece  Vela 
and  Marcus  Island  *  Pending  the  making  of 
such  a  proposal  and  afllrmatlve  action  there- 
on, the  United  States  will  have  the  right  to 
exercise  all  and  any  powers  of  administra- 
tion, legislation  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
territory  and  Inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
including  their  territorial  waters. 

Article  4 

(a I  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
ibi  of  this  Article,  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty of  Japan  and  of  its  nationals  In  the 
areas  referred  to  in  Article  2.  and  their 
claims,  including  debts,  against  the  author- 
ities presently  administering  such  areas  and 
the  residents  (including  Juridical  persons) 
thereof,  and  the  disposition  In  Japan  of 
property  of  such  authorities  and  residents, 
and  of  claims,  including  debts,  of  such  au- 
thorities and  residents  against  Japan  and 
its  nationals,  shall  be  the  subject  of  special 
arrangements  between  Japan  and  such  au- 
thorities The  property  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  or  its  nationals  in  the  areas  referred 
to  in  Article  2  shall,  insofar  as  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  t>e  returned  by  the  ad- 
ministering authority  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  now  exists.  (The  term  nationals 
whenever  used  in  the  present  Treaty  in- 
cludes juridical   persons.) 

(b»  Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  dis- 
positions of  property  of  Japan  and  Japanese 
nationals  made  by  or  pursuant  to  directives 
of  the  United  States  Military  Government  in 
any  of  the  areas  referred  to  in  Articles  2 
and  3. 

(c)  Japanese  owned  submarine  cables  con- 
necting Japan  with  territory  removed  from 
Japanese  control  pursuant  to  the  present 
Treaty  shall  be   equally  divided,  Japan    re- 
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'Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
1905,  pp.  824-828. 

'  TIAS  1665;  61  Stat.,  pt.  3,  p.  3301. 

•  The  United  States  was  designated  as  the 
administering  authority  of  all  trust  terri- 
tories formerly  administered  by  Japan  under 
mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  UJI.  Security  Coun- 
cil, Apr.  2,  1947  ("A  Decade  of  American  For- 
eign Policy,"  pp.  1031-1035) .  All  of  the  terri- 
tories referred  to  here  in  article  3  have  re- 
mained under  United  States  Jurisdiction  and 
outside  of  the  U.N.  trusteeship  system  with  a 
view  to  their  eventual  return  to  Japanese 
sovereignty.  The  Amaml  Oshima  group  of 
the  Ryukyu  Islands  reverted  to  Japanese  sov- 
ereignty by  the  terms  of  a  United  States- 
Japanese  agreement  signed  Dec.  24  1953 
(TTAS  2895:  4  UST,  pt.  2.  p.  2912) .  See  infra, 
p.  2430. 


taining  the  Japanese  terminal  and  adjoin- 
ing half  of  the  cable,  and  the  detached  ter- 
ritory the  remainder  of  the  cable  and  con- 
necting terminal  facilities. 

CHAFTEX    m 

Security 
Article  5 

(a)  Japan  accepts  the  obligations  set  forth 
in  Article  2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  in  particular  the   obligations. 

(I)  to  settle  its  international  disputes  by 
I}eaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  in- 
ternational peace  and  security,  and  justice, 
are  not  endangered; 

(II)  to  refrain  in  its  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  State  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  Purposes  of  the 
United  Nations; 

(Hi)  to  give  the  United  Nations  every  as- 
sistance In  any  action  it  takes  in  accordance 
with  the  Charter  and  to  refrain  from  giving 
assistance  to  any  State  against  which  the 
United  Nations  may  take  preventive  or  en- 
forcement action. 

(b)  The  AUied  Powers  confirm  that  they 
will  be  g\iided  by  the  principles  of  Article 
2  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  in 
their  relations  with  Japan. 

(c)  The  Allied  Powers  for  their  part  rec- 
ognize that  Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation 
possesses  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  referred  to  in  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  that  Japcui  may  voluntarily  enter  Into 
collective  security  arrangements. 

Article  6 

(a)  All  occupation  forces  of  the  Allied 
Powers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Japan  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  any  case  not 
later  than  90  days  thereafter.  Nothing  In 
this  provision  shall,  however,  prevent  the 
stationing  or  retention  of  foreign  armed 
forces  in  Japanese  territory  under  or  in  con- 
sequence of  any  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreements  which  have  been  or  may  be  made 
between  one  or  more  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Japan  on   the  other.- 

(b)  The  provisions  of  Article  9  of  the 
Potsdam  Proclamation  of  July  26,  1945," 
dealing  with  the  return  of  Japanese  military 
forces  to  their  homes,  to  the  extent  not  al- 
ready completed,  will  be  carried  out. 

(C)  All  Japanese  property  for  which  com- 
pensation has  not  already  been  paid,  which 
was  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  occupation 
forces  and  which  remains  In  the  possession 
of  those  forces  at  the  time  of  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Japanese  Government  within 
the  same  90  days  unless  other  arrangements 
are  made  by  mutual  agreement. 

CHAPTER    IV 

Political  and  economic  clauses 
Article  7 
(a)  Each  of  the  Allied  Powers,  within  one 
year  after  the  present  Treaty  has  come 
Into  force  between  it  and  Japan,  will  notify 
Japan  which  of  Its  prewar  bilateral  treaties 
or  conventions  with  Japan  it  wishes  to  con- 
tinue In  force  or  revive,  and  any  treaties  or 
conventions  so  notified  shall  continue  In 
force  or  be  revived  subject  only  to  such 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 


■^See  the  United  States-Japanese  Security 
Treaty  of  Sept.  8,  1951,  and  the  attendant 
Administrative  Agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1952 
(Infra,  pp.  885-886  and  2406-2423)  and  the 
agreement  respecting  the  status  of  U.N. 
forces  in  Japan,  signed  at  Tokyo,  Feb.  19,  1954 
(TIAS  2995;  5  UST.  pt.  2,  p.  1123). 

•  "A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy," 
pp.  49-50. 


conformity  with  the  present  Treaty.'  The 
treaties  and  conventions  so  notified  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  continued  In 
force  or  revived  three  months  after  the  date 
of  notification  and  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  All 
such  treaties  and  conventions  as  to  which 
Japan  is  not  so  notified  shall  be  regarded  as 
abrogated. 

(b)  Any  notification  made  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  Article  may  except  from 
the  operation  cm*  revival  of  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention any  territory  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  the  notifying  Power  is 
responsible,  until  three  months  after  the 
date  on  which  notice  is  given  to  Japan  that 
such  exception  shall  cease  to  apply. 

Article  8 

(a)  Japan  will  recognize  the  full  force  of 
all  treaties  now  or  hereafter  concluded  by 
the  Allied  Powers  for  terminating  the  state 
of  war  initiated  on  September  1,  1939,  as 
well  as  any  other  arrangements  by  the  Allied 
Powers  for  or  in  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion of  peace.  Japan  also  accepts  the  ar- 
rangments  made  for  terminating  the  former 
League  of  Nations  and  Permanent  Coiurt  of 
International  Justice. 

(b)  Japan  renounces  all  such  rights  and 
interests  as  it  nay  derive  from  being  a  sig- 
natory power  of  the  Conventions  of  St.  Ger- 
maln-en-Laye  of  September  10,  1919  »  and  the 
Straits  Agreements  of  Montreux  of  July  20, 
1936,'  and  from  Article  16  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Txirkey  signed  at  Lausanne  on 
July  24.  1923.'" 

(c)  Japan  renounces  all  rights,  title  and 
interests  acquired  under  and  is  discharged 
from  all  obligations  resulting  from,  the 
Agreement  t>etween  Germany  and  the  Credi- 
tor Powers  of  January  20,  1930,  and  its  An- 
nexes, including  the  Trust  Agreement,  dated 
May  17.  1930;"  the  ConvenUon  of  January 
20,  1930,  respecting  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements;"  and  the  Statutes  of  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements."  Japan 
will  notify  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  Paris  within  six  months  of  the  first  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty  its  renuncia- 
tion of  the  rights,  title  and  interests  referred 
to  ill  this  paragraph. 

Article  9 

Japan  will  enter  promptly  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Allied  Powers  so  desiring  for 
the  conclusion  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
agreements  providing  for  the  regulation  or 
limitation  of  fishing  and  the  conservation 
and  development  of  fisheries  on  the  high 
seas." 

Article    10 

Japan  renounces  all  special  rights  and  in- 
terests In  China,  Including  all  benefits  and 
privileges  resulting  from  the  provisions  of 
the  final  Protocol  signed  at  Peking  on  Sep- 
tember 7.  1901,"  and  ail  annexes,  notes  and 
documents  supplementary  thereto,  and 
agrees  to  the  abrogation  in  respect  to  Japan 
of  the  said  protocol,  annexes,  notes  and 
documents. 


'  See  the  United  States  note  to  Japan,  Apr. 
22.  1953;  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  May 
18,  1953.  pp.  721-722. 

"Treaty  Series  779  (46  Stat.  2199  ff.)  and 
Treaty  Series  877    (49  Stat.  3027  ff.). 

*  League  of  Nations  Treaty  Series,  vol.  173, 
pp.  213  ff. 

"Ibid,  vol,  28,  pp.  11-113. 

"  "British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,"  vol. 
132,  pp.  411  ff. 

"  Ibid,  pp.  525-528. 

'■  Ibid,  pp.  528-538. 

"  See  the  International  Convention  for  the 
High  Seas  Fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  signed  by  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Japan,  May  Q.  1952;  TIAS  2786  (4  UST 
380). 

u  Treaty  Series  397.  (Not  reprinted  in  the 
Statutes  at  Large.) 


Article  11 
Japan  accepts  the  judgments  of  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far 
East  "  and  of  other  Allied  War  Crimes  Courts 
both  within  and  outside  Japan,  and  will 
carry  out  the  sentences  Imposed  thereby 
upon  Japanese  nationals  Imprisoned  in  Ja- 
pan. The  power  to  grant  clemency,  to  re- 
duce sentences  and  to  parole  with  respect 
to  such  prisoners  may  not  be  exercised  ex- 
cept on  the  decision  of  the  Government  or 
Governments  which  Imposed  the  sentence 
in  each  Instance,  and  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Japan.  In  the  case  of  persons  sen- 
tenced by  the  International  Military  Tribu- 
nal for  the  Far  East,  such  power  may  not 
be  exercised  except  on  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  Governments  represented  on 
the  Tribunal,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Japan. 

ArUcle   12 

(a)  Japan  declares  its  readiness  promptly 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  conclusion 
with  each  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  treaties 
or  agreements  to  place  their  trading,  mari- 
time and  other  cemmerclal  relations  on  a 
stable  and  friendly  basis." 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  the  rele- 
vant treaty  or  agreement,  Japan  will,  during 
a  period  of  four  years  from  the  first  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 

(1)  accord  to  each  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
its   nationals,   products  and   vessels 

(1)  most-favored-nation  treatment  with 
respect  to  customs  duties,  charges,  restric- 
tions and  other  regulations  on  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  goods; 

(11)  national  treatment  with  respect  to 
shipping,  navigation  and  imported  goods, 
and  with  respect  to  natural  and  juridical 
persons  and  their  interests— sufih  treatment 
to  include  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
levying  and  collection  of  taxes,  access  to  the 
courts,  the  making  and  performance  of  con- 
tracts, rights  to  property  (tangible  and  in- 
tangible), participation  in  Juridical  entitles 
constituted  under  Japanese  law,  and  gen- 
erally the  conduct  of  all  kinds  of  business 
and  professional  activities; 

(2)  ensure  that  external  purchases  and 
sales  of  Japanese  state  trading  enterprises 
shall  be  based  solely  on  commercial  consid- 
erations. 

(c)  In  resi>ect  to  any  matter,  however, 
Japan  shall  be  obliged  to  accord  to  an  Allied 
Power  national  treatment,  or  most-favored- 
natlou  treatment,  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Allied  Power  concerned  accords  Japan 
national  treatment  or  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  respect  to 
the  same  matter.  The  reciprocity  envisaged 
in  the  foregoing  sentence  shall  be  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  products,  vessels  and 
juridical  entities  of,  and  persons  domiciled 
in,  any  non-metropolitan  territory  of  an  Al- 
lied Power,  and  in  the  case  of  juridical  en- 
tities of,  and  persons  domicUed  in,  any  state 
or  province  of  an  Allied  Power  having  a 
federal  government,  by  reference  to  the 
treatment  accorded  to  Japan  in  such  terri- 
tory, state  or  province. 

(d)  In  the  application  of  this  Article,  a 
discriminatory  measure  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  derogate  from  the  grant  of  national 
or  most-favored-natlon  treatment,  as  the 
case  may  be,  if  such  measure  is  based  on  an 


"  See  "International  Military  Tribunal  for 
the  Far  East  Established  at  Tokyo,  January 
19,  1946"  (Department  of  State  publication 
2765;  1947,  and  TIAS  1588)  "Trial  of  Japa- 
nese  War  Criminals:  Documents"  (Depart- 
ment of  State  publication  2613;  1946). 

1"  See  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Commerce, 
and  Navigation,  Protocol  and  Exchange  of 
Notes  of  Aug.  29,  1958,  United  States  and 
Japan,  signed  Apr.  2,  1953;  TIAS  2863  (4 
UST  2863). 
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exception  eustomarUy  provided  for  in  the 
ocmunerclal  trestles  at  tbe  psrty  spplylngit, 
or  on  the  need  to  ssfegusrd  that  psrty^ 
external  flnsndsl  position  or  bcOaace  at  pay- 
ments (except  In  req>ect  to  shipping  and 
navigation),  or  on  the  need  to  maintain  its 
essential  security  Interests,  and  provided 
such  measxire  Is  proportionate  to  the  circum- 
stances and  not  spiled  In  an  arbitrary  or 
unreasonable  manner. 

(e)  Japan's  obligations  \mder  this  Article 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  exercise  of  any 
Allied  rights  \mder  Article  14  ot  the  present 
Treaty:  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  Ar- 
ticle be  imderstood  as  limiting  the  und«'- 
^jt>rir»g«  assumed  by  Japan  by  virtiie  of 
Article  15  of  the  Treaty. 
Article  13 

(a)  Japan  will  enter  into  negotiations  with 
any  of  the  Allied  Powers,  promptly  upon  the 
request  of  such  Power  or  Powers,  for  the  con- 
clusion of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments relating  to  international  civil  air 
transport. 

(b)  Pending  the  conclusion  of  such  agree- 
ment or  agreements,  Japan  will,  during  a 
period  of  four  years  from  the  first  coming 
into  force  of  the  present  Treaty,  extend  to 
such  Power  treatment  not  less  favorable  with 
respect  to  air-trafflc  rights  and  privileges 
than  those  exercised  by  any  such  Powers  at 
the  date  of  such  coming  into  force,  and  will 
accord  complete  equality  of  c^portunlty  in 
respect  to  the  operation  and  develc^xnent  of 
air  services. 

(c)  Pending  its  becoming  a  party  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation  " 
in  accordance  with  Article  93  thereof,  Japan 
will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  that  Con- 
vention applicable  to  the  international  navi- 
gation of  aircraft,  and  will  give  effect  to  the 
standards,  practices  and  proced\ires  adopted 
as  annexes  to  the  Convention  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Convention. 

CHAPTXS    V 

Claims  and  property 
Article  14 

( a )  It  Is  recognized  that  Japan  should  pay 
reparations  to  the  Allied  Powers  for  the 
damage  and  suffering  caused  by  it  during 
the  war.  Nevertheless  It  is  also  recognized 
that  the  resources  of  Japan  are  not  presently 
sufBclent,  If  it  Is  to  maintain  a  viable  econo- 
my, to  make  complete  reparation  for  all  such 
damage  and  suffering  and  at  the  same  time 
meet  Its  other  obligations. 

Therefore, 

1.  Japan  will  promptly  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  Allied  Powers  so  desiring,  whose 
present  territories  were  occupied  by  Japanese 
forces  and  damaged  by  Japan,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  to  compensate  those  countries  for 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  damage  done,  by 
making  available  the  services  of  the  Japanese 
people  In  production,  salvaging  and  other 
work  few  the  Allied  Powers  In  question.  Such 
arrangements  shall  avoid  the  imposition  of 
additional  liabilities  on  other  Allied  Powers, 
and,  where  the  manufacturing  of  raw  ma- 
terials Is  called  for,  they  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  Allied  Powers  In  question,  so  as  not  to 
throw  any  foreign  exchange  burden  upon 
Japan. 

2.  (I)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (11)  below,  each  of  the  Allied 
Powers  shall  have  the  right  to  seize,  retain, 
liquidate  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all  prop- 
erty, rights  and  interests  of 

(aj    Japan  and  Japanese  nationals, 

(b)  persons  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
Japan  or  Japanese  nationals,  and 

(c)  entitles  owned  or  controlled  by  Japan 
or  Japanese  nationals. 


"Convention  of  Dec.  7.  1944  (TIAS  1591;  61 
Stat.,  pt.  2,  p.  1180).  (Excerpts  in  "A  Dec- 
ade of  American  Foreign  Policy,"  no  311- 
318.) 
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property  of  Japanese  natural  persons 

during  the  war  resided  with  the  permis- 

3f  the  Government  concerned  In  the 

of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers,  other 

territory    occupied    by   Japan,    except 

subjected  to  restrictions  during  the 

not  released  from  such  restrictions 

the  date  of  the  first  coming  Into  force 

present  Treaty : 

all  real  proi>erty.   furniture  and   flx- 
owned  by  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
for  diplomatic   or   consular   purposes, 
personal  furniture  and  furnishings 
c^her  private  property  not  of  an  invest- 
nature  which  was  normally  necessary 
carrying  out  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
functions,   owned   by   Japanese   diplo- 
and  consular  personnel; 
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for  religious  or  charitable  pur- 
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property,  rights  and   interests  which 

come  within  Its  Jurisdiction  In  conse- 

of  the  resumption  of  trade  and  flnan- 

'elatlons   subsequent    to    September   2, 

between    the   country    concerned    and 

,   except   such  as   have   resulted   from 

contrary    to    the    laws    of    the 

Power  concerned: 

obligations  of  Japan  or  Japanese  na- 

any  right,  title  or  Interest  In  tangible 

located  In  Japan,  Interests  in   en- 

organlzed  under  the  laws  of  Japan. 

paper  evidence  thereof;  provided  that 

exception   shall   only    apply   to   obliga- 

of  Japan  and  its  nationals  expressed  in 

currency. 
)    Property   referred    to    in    exceptions 
Ihrough    (v)     above    shall    be    returned 
to  reasonable  expenses  for  its  pres- 
and   administration.      If   any   such 
has  been   liquidated   the  proceeds 
be  retiu-ned  Instead. 
)    The  right  to  seize,  retain,  liquidate 
otherwise  dispose  of  property  as  provided 
subparagraph    (I)    above   shall    be   exer- 
In    accordance    with    the    laws   of    the 
Power  concerned,  and  the  owner  shall 
only  such  rights  as  may  be  given  him 
tqose  laws. 

The  Allied  Powers  agree  to  deal  with 

trademarks   and    literary   and    ar- 

property  rights  on  a  basis  as  favorable 

J^pan  as  circumstances   ruling   in    each 

will  permit. 

Except   as  otherwise   provided    In    the 

treaty,  the  Allied   Powers  waive  all 

claims  of  the  Allied  Powers,  other 

of   the  Allied   Powers  and   their   na- 

8  arising  out  of  any  actions  Uken  by 

and  Its  nationals  in  the  course  of  the 

of  the  war,  and  claims  of   the 

Powers   for   direct   military    costs   of 

upfation. 

Article  15 
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Upon  application  made  within   nine 
months    of    the    coming    Into    force    of    the 
Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Allied 
concerned,    Japan    will,    within    six 
months  of  the  date  of  such  application,  re- 
the  property,  tangible  and  Intangible, 
"l  rights  or  Interests  of  any  kind  in 
of  each  Allied  Power  and  Its  nationals 
was   within   Japan  at  any  time   he- 
December  7.  1941,  and  September  2 
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1945,  unless  the  owner  has  freely  diqx»ed 
thereof  without  duress  or  fraud.  Such  prop- 
erty shall  be  retiuned  free  of  all  encum- 
brances and  charges  to  which  it  may  have 
become  subject  because  of  the  war,  and 
without  any  charges  for  Its  return.  Property 
whose  return  Is  not  applied  for  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  or  by  his  Government 
within  the  prescribed  period  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Japanese  Government  as  It 
may  determine.  In  cases  where  such  prop- 
erty was  within  Japan  on  December  7,  1941. 
and  cannot  be  rettimed  or  has  suffered  In- 
Jury  or  damage  as  a  result  of  the  war,  com- 
pensation will  be  made  on  terms  not  lees 
favorable  than  the  terms  provided  in  the 
draft  Allied  Powers  Prc^aerty  Compensation 
Law  approved  by  the  Japanese  Cabinet  on 
July  13,  1951." 

(b)  With  respect  to  Industrial  property 
rights  Impaired  during  the  war,  Japan  will 
continue  to  accord  to  the  Allied  Powers  and 
their  nationals  benefits  no  less  than  those 
heretofore  accorded  by  Cabinet  Orders  No. 
309  effective  September  1,  1949,  No.  12  effec- 
tive January  28.  1960,  and  No.  9  effective 
February  1.  1950.-"  all  as  now  amended,  pro- 
vided such  nationals  have  applied  for  such 
benefits  within  the  time  limits  prescribed 
therein. 

(c)  (1)  Japan  acknowledges  that  the  lit- 
erary and  artistic  proi>erty  rights  which 
existed  In  Japan  on  December  6.  1941.  In 
respect  to  the  published  and  unpublished 
works  of  the  Allied  Powers  and  their  na- 
tionals have  continued  In  force  since  that 
date,  and  recognizes  thoee  rights  which  have 
arisen,  or  but  for  the  war  would  have  arisen. 
in  Japan  since  that  date,  by  the  operation 
of  any  conventions  and  agreements  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party  on  that  date.  Irrespec- 
tive of  whether  or  not  such  conventions  or 
agreements  were  abrogated  or  suspended 
upon  or  since  the  outbreak  of  war  by  the 
domestic  law  of  Japan  or  of  the  Allied 
Power  concerned 

(ii)  Without  the  need  for  application  by 
the  proprietor  of  the  right  and  without  the 
payment  of  any  fee  or  compliance  with  any 
other  formality,  the  pvertod  from  December 
7.  1941.  until  the  coming  Into  force  of  the 
present  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the  Al- 
lied Power  concerned  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  running  of  the  normal  term  of  such 
righus;  and  such  period,  with  an  additional 
period  of  six  months,  .shall  be  excluded  from 
the  time  within  which  a  literary  work  must 
be  translated  into  Japanese  in  order  to  ob- 
UUm  translating  rights  in  Japan. 

Article  16 
As  an  expression  of  its  desire  to  Indemnify 
those  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Allied  Powers  who  suffered  undue  hardships 
while  prisoners  of  war  of  Japmn.  Japan  will 
transfer  its  assets  and  those  of  its  nationals 
in  countries  which  were  neutral  during  the 
war.  or  which  were  at  war  with  any  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  or,  at  its  option,  the  equiva- 
lent of  such  assets,  to  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross  which  shall  liquidate 
such  assets  and  distribute  the  resultant  fund 
to  appropriate  national  agencies,  for  the 
benefit  of  former  prisoners  of  war  and  their 
families  on  such  basis  as  it  may  determine 
to  be  equitable.  The  categories  of  assets 
described  in  Article  14(a) 2(11)  (ii)  through 
(v)  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  excepted 
from  transfer,  as  well  as  assets  of  Japanese 
natural  persons  not  residents  of  Japan  on  the 
first  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty.  It  is 
equally  understood  that  the  transfer  pro- 
vision of  this  Article  has  no  application  to 
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'"  Text  In  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. Sept.  10.  1951.  pp.  429-432. 

•*See  the  "Third  Report  on  the  Activities 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Commission,  December 
24.  1948-June  30,  1950";  Ibid.,  Aug.  21.  1950, 
pp.  288-293. 


the  19,770  shares  In  the  Bank  for  Interna- 
tional Settlements  presently  owned  by  Japa- 
nese financial  institutions. 

ArUcle  17 

(a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  the  Japanese  Government  shall  re- 
view and  revise  in  conformity  with  Intei- 
natlonal  law  any  decision  or  order  of  the 
Japanese  Prize  Courts  in  cases  Involving 
ownership  rights  of  nationals  of  that  Allied 
Power  and  shall  supply  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments comprising  the  records  of  these  cases, 
Including  the  decisions  taken  and  orders  is- 
sued. In  any  case  In  which  such  review  or 
revision  shows  that  restoration  Is  due.  the 
provisions  of  Article  15  shall  apply  to  the 
property  concerned. 

(b)  The  Japanese  Government  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  enable  nationals 
of  any  of  the  Allied  Powers  at  any  time 
within  one  year  from  the  coming  Into  force 
of  the  present  Treaty  between  Japan  and  the 
Allied  Power  concerned  to  submit  to  the  ap- 
propriate Japanese  authorities  for  review  any 
Judgment  given  by  a  Japanese  court  between 
December  7.  1941,  and  such  coming  into  force. 
In  any  proceedings  In  which  any  such  na- 
tional was  unable  to  make  adequate  presen- 
tation of  his  case  either  as  plaintiff  or  de- 
fendant. The  Japanese  Government  shall 
provide  that,  where  the  national  has  suffered 
Injury  by  reason  of  any  such  Judgment,  he 
shall  be  restored  In  the  position  In  which  he 
was  before  the  Judgment  was  given  or  shall 
be  afforded  such  relief  as  may  be  Just  and 
equitable  in  the  circumstances. 

Article  18 

(a)  It  is  recognized  that  the  intervention 
of  the  state  of  war  has  not  affected  the 
obligation  to  pay  pecuniary  debts  arising 
out  of  obligations  and  contracts  (including 
those  In  respect  of  bonds)  which  existed  and 
rights  which  were  acquired  before  the  exist- 
ence of  a  state  of  war,  and  which  are  due 
by  the  Government  or  nationals  of  Japan  to 
the  Government  or  nationals  of  one  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  or  are  due  by  the  Government 
or  nationals  of  one  of  the  Allied  Powers  to 
the  Government  or  nationals  of  Japan.  The 
Intervention  of  a  state  of  war  shall  equally 
not  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  obligation 
to  consider  on  their  merits  claims  for  loss 
or  damage  to  property  or  for  personal  injury 
or  death  which  arose  before  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war.  and  which  may  be  presented 
or  re-presented  by  the  Government  of  one  of 
the  Allied  Powers  to  the  Government  of 
Japan,  or  by  the  Government  of  Japan  to 
any  of  the  Governments  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph 
are  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  con- 
ferred by  Article  14. 

(b)  Japan  affirms  its  liability  for  the  pre- 
war external  debt  of  the  Japanese  State  and 
for  debts  of  corporate  bodies  subsequently 
declared  to  be  liabilities  of  the  Japanese 
State,  and  expresses  Its  Intention  to  enter 
into  negotiations  at  an  early  date  with  Its 
creditors  with  respect  to  the  resumption  of 
payments  on  those  debts;  to  encourage 
negotiations  In  respect  to  other  prewar 
claims  and  obligations;  and  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  sums  accordingly. 

Article  19 

(a)  Japan  waives  all  claims  of  Japan  and 
its  nationals  against  the  Allied  Powers  and 
their  nationals  arising  out  of  the  war  or  out 
of  actions  taken  because  of  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  war,  and  waives  all  claims  arising 
from  the  presence,  operations  or  actions  of 
forces  or  authorities  of  any  of  the  Allied 
Powers  In  Japanese  territory  prior  to  the 
coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty. 

(b)  The  foregoing  waiver  Includes  any 
claims  arising  out  of  actions  taken  by  any 
of  the  Allied  Powers  with  respect  to  Japa- 
nese ships  between  September  1,  1939.  and 
the  coming  Into  force  of  the  present  Treaty, 
as  well  as  any  claims  and  debts  arising  In 


respect  to  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilian  Internees  in  the  hands  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  but  does  not  Include  Japanese 
claims  specifically  recognized  in  the  laws  of 
any  Allied  Power  enacted  since  September  2. 
1945. 

(c)  Subject  to  reciprocal  renunciation,  the 
Japanese  Government  also  renounces  all 
claims  (Including  debts)  against  Germany 
and  German  nationals  on  behalf  of  the 
Japanese  Government  and  Japemese  na- 
tionals, Including  intergoveriunental  claims 
and  claims  for  loss  or  damage  sustained  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  excepting  (a)  claims  in 
respect  of  contracts  entered  into  and  rights 
acquired  before  September  1,  1939,  and  (b) 
claims  arising  out  of  trade  and  financial  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  Germany  after 
September  2.  1945.  Such  renunciation  shall 
not  prejudice  actions  taken  in  accordance 
with  Articles  16  and  20  of  the  present  Treaty. 

(d)  Japan  recognizes  the  validity  of  all 
acts  and  omissions  done  during  the  period 
of  occupation  under  or  In  consequence  of 
directives  of  the  occupation  authorities  or 
authorized  by  Japanese  law  at  that  time,  and 
will  take  no  action  subjecting  Allied  na- 
tionals to  civil  or  criminal  liability  arising 
out  of  such  acts  or  omissions. 

Article  20 
Japan  will  take  all  necessary  measiu^es  to 
ensure  such  disposition  of  German  assets  In 
Japan  as  has  been  or  may  be  determined  by 
tho.se  powers  entitled  under  the  Protocol  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
1945  ='  to  dispose  of  those  assets,  and  pending 
the  final  disposition  of  such  assets  will  be 
responsible  for  the  conservation  and  admin- 
istration thereof. 

Article  21 
Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article 
25  of  the  present  Treaty,  China  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  Articles  10  and  14 
(a)  2:  and  Korea  to  the  benefits  of  Articles 
2.  4.  9  and  12  of  the  present  Treaty. 

chapti:r  VI 
Settlement  of  disputes 
Article  22 
If  In  the  opinion  of  any  Party  to  the  pres- 
ent Treaty  there  has  arisen  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Interpretation  or  execution  of 
the  Treaty,  which  Is  not  settled  by  reference 
to  a  special  claims  tribunal  or  by  other  agreed 
means,  the  dispute  shall,  at  the  request  of 
any  party  thereto,  be  referred  for  decision 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Japan 
and  those  Allied  Powers  which  are  not  al- 
ready parties  to  the  Statute  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  »  will  deposit  with 
the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  at  the  time  of 
their  respective  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  In  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
dated  October  15,  1946,»  a  general  declaration 
accepting  the  Jurisdiction,  without  special 
agreement,  of  the  Court  generally  in  respect 
to  all  disputes  of  the  character  referred  to 
in  this  Article.-* 

CHAPTER    Vn 

Final  clauses 

Article  23 

(a)  The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  States  which  sign  It,  Including  Japan, 
and  will  come  into  force  for  all  the  States 
which  have  then  ratified  It,  when  Instru- 
ments of  ratification  have  been  deposited  by 
Japan  and  by  a  majority,  including  the 
United   States  of   America   as  the  principal 


='  A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
pp.  34-50. 

"  "A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy," 
pp.  140-155. 

'■'U.N.  doc.  S/INP/2,  July  18,  1949.  p.  35. 

■*  See  the  declaration  of  Nov.  24,  1951,  by 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister;  International 
Court  of  Justice  Yearbook,  1951-1952,  p.  213. 


occupying  Power,  of  the  following  States, 
namely  Australia,  Canada,  Ceylon,  France, 
Indonesia,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Uiiited 
States  of  America.'^  The  present  Treaty 
shall  come  into  force  for  each  State  which 
subsequently  ratifies  It,  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  its  Instrument  of  ratification. =« 

(b)  If  the  Treaty  has  not  come  into  force 
within  nine  months  after  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  Japan's  ratification,  any  State 
which  has  ratified  it  may  bring  the  Treaty 
Into  force  between  itself  and  Japan  by  a  no- 
tification to  that  effect  given  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  of  deposit  of  Japan's  ratification. 

Article  24 
All  Instruments  of  ratification  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  which  will  notify  all  the 
signatory  States  of  each  such  deposit,  of  the 
date  of  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty 
under  paragraph  (a)  of  Article  23,  and  of  any 
notifications  made  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
Article  23. 

Article  25 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Treaty  the 
Allied  Powers  shall  be  the  States  at  war  with 
Japan,  or  any  State  which  previously  formed 
a  p&it  of  the  territory  of  a  State  named  In 
Article  23,  provided  that  In  each  case  the 
State  concerned  has  signed  and  ratified  the 
Treaty."  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
21,  the  present  Treaty  shall  not  confer  any 
rights,  titles  or  benefits  on  any  State  which 
is  not  an  Allied  Power  as  herein  defined;  nor 
shall  any  right,  title  or  Interest  of  Japan  be 
deemed  to  be  diminished  or  prejudiced  by 
any  provision  of  the  Treaty  in  favor  of  a 
State  which  Is  not  an  Allied  Power  as  so 
defined. 

Article  26 

Japan  will  be  prepared  to  conclude  with 
any  State  which  signed  or  adhered  to  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  January  1, 
1942,"  and  which  is  at  war  with  Japan,  or 
with  any  State  which  previously  formed  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  a  State  named  in 
Article  23,  which  is  not  a  signatory  of  the 
present  Treaty,  a  bilateral  Treaty  of  Peace  on 


''The  treaty  entered  Into  force  Apr.  28, 
1952,  following  the  deposits  of  Instruments 
of  ratification  by  Japan  (Nov.  28,  1951 ) ,  the 
United  Kingdom  (Jan.  3,  1952) ,  Mexico  (Mar. 
3,  1952),  Argentina  (Apr.  9,  1952),  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  (Apr.  10,  1952) ,  Canada  and 
Pakistan  (Apr.  17,  1952),  Prance  (Apr.  18. 
1952),  and  the  United  States  (Apr.  28.  1952). 

^  The  treaty  was  subsequently  ratified  and 
automatically  entered  Into  force  with  respect 
to  Ceylon  (Apr.  28,  1952),  El  Salvador  (May 
6,  1952),  Brazil  (May  20,  1952),  Cambodia 
(June  2,  1952).  the  Dominican  Republic 
(June  6,  1952).  Ethiopia  (June  12,  1952),  the 
Netherlands  and  Peru  (June  17,  1952),  Vlet- 
Nam  (June  18,  1952),  Norway  (June  19. 
1952),  Laos  and  Venezuela  (June  20,  1952), 
Turkey  (July  24,  1952) ,  Cuba  (Aug.  12,  1952) , 
Belgium  (Aug.  22,  1952),  Union  of  South 
Africa  (Sept.  10,  1952),  Costa  Rica  (Sept.  17. 
1952),  Nicaragua  (Nov.  4,  1952),  Uruguay 
(Dec.  2,  1952),  Liberia  and  Syria  (Dec.  29, 
1952),  Egypt  (Dec.  30,  1952),  Paraguay  (Jan. 
15.  1953),  Panama  (Apr.  10.  1953),  Haiti 
(May  1,  1953),  Greece  (May  19,  1953),  Hon- 
duras (Sept.  4,  1953) ,  Lebanon  (Jan.  7.  1954) , 
Saudi  Arabia  (Mar.  13,  1954).  Chile  (Apr.  28, 
1954),  Guatemala  (Sept.  23,  1954),  Iraq 
(Aug.  18.  1955),  Ecuador  (Dec.  27,  1955),  the 
Philippine  Republic  (July  23.  1956) ,  and  Iran 
(Aug.  29,  1956). 

"  The  lists  of  these  states  In  either  cate- 
gory correspKjnd  to  the  lists  set  forth  in  the 
two  preceding  footnotes. 

"  "A  Decade  of  American  Foreign  Policy," 
pp.  2-3. 
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the  uzne  or  substantial  ly  the  same  temu  as 
an  provided  for  in  the  present  Treaty,"  but 
this  obligation  on  the  part  at  Japan  will  ex- 
pire three  years  after  the  first  coming  into 
force  of  the  present  Treaty."  Should  Japan 
make  a  peace  settlement  or  war  dalxna  set- 
tlement with  any  State  granting  that  State 
greater  advantages  than  thoee  provided  by 
the  present  Treaty,  thoee  same  advantages 
shall  be  extended  to  the  parties  to  the  present 
Treaty. 

Article  27 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  deposited  In 
the  archives  of  the  Qovenunent  of  tbe 
United  States  of  Amwlca  which  shall  fur- 
nish each  signatory  State  with  a  certified 
copy  thereof. 

In  faith  whereof  the  uxidersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  Treaty. 

Done  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco  this 
eighth  day  of  September  1951,  in  the  English, 
Trench,  and  Spanish  languages,  all  being 
equally  authentic,  and  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

I  The  treaty  was  signed  by  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  following  states  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Argentina,  Australia.  Belgium. 
Bolivia.  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Canada,  CeylMi, 
Chile.  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia,  Prance,  Oreece,  Guatemala. 
Haiti,  Hondiu^s,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq.  Laos. 
Ijebanon,  Liberia,  Luxembourg.  Mexico,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor- 
way. Pakistan.  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
Philippine  Republic,  Saudi  Arabia.  Syria, 
Turkey,  the  Unim  of  South  Africa,  the 
United  EUngdom,  the  United  States,  Uru- 
guay. Venesuela,  Vietnam,  and  Japan.] 

Exhibit  2 

SccuaiTT  TaKATT  BrrwxKN  the  UNmD 

States  and  Japan 

text  of  treatt,  skftufber  8,   1951  ' 

Japan  has  this  day  signed  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  the  Allied  Powers.*  On  the  com- 
ing into  force  of  that  Treaty,  JtLp&n  will  not 
have  the  elTectlve  means  to  exercise  its  in- 
herent right  of  self-defense  because  it  has 
been  disarmed. 

There  is  danger  to  Japan  in  this  situation 
because  Irresponsible  militarism  has  not 
yet  been  driven  from  the  world.  Therefore 
Japan  desires  a  Security  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America  to  come  into  force 
simultaneously  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan. 

The  Treaty  at  Peace  recognizes  that  Japan 
as  a  sovereign  nation  has  the  right  to  enter 
into  collective  security  arrangements,  and 
further,  the  Charter  of  tbe  United  Nations 
recognizes  that  all  nations  possess  an  in- 
herent right  of  Individual  and  collective  self- 
defense. 

In  exercise  of  theae  rights,  Japan  desires, 
as  a  provisional  arrangement  for  its  de- 
fense,  that   the    United    States  of   America 


"Bilateral  treaties  at  peace  were  subse- 
quently negotiated  and  signed  by  Japan  with 
the  National  Government  of  China  at  Taipei, 
Apr.  as.  1952  (United  Nations  Treaty  Series, 
vol.  138.  pp.  3  ff.) ,  with  India  at  Tokyo,  June 
9,  1952  (not  yet  registered  with  the  UJ7.  Sec- 
retariat) ,  and  with  Biirma  at  Rangoon,  Nov. 
5,  1954  (not  yet  registered  with  the  UJT.  Sec- 
retariat). Outside  the  time  limits  set  torih 
in  this  article  Japan  and  tbe  U.SJBJt.  signed 
a  Joint  "peace  declarattcm"  at  Moacow,  Oct. 
19.  1956. 

» I.e..  Apr.  28,  1956. 

»TIAS  2401:  3  UBT  832»-8840. 
tlon  advised  by  the  Senate.  Mar. 
ratUled  by  ths  President.  Apr.  15, 
tared  Into  loroe,  Apr.  28. 1962. 

»  Supra,  pp.  425-440. 
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shouk  maintain  armed  forces  of  Its  own  In 
and  al  lOut  Japan  so  as  to  deter  armed  attack 
upon ,  ^pan. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  and  secxu^ty,  ts  presently 
wllllni ;  to  maintain  certain  of  Its  armed 
forces  in  and  about  Japan,  in  the  expecta- 
tion, I  lowever,  that  Japan  will  Itself  increas- 
ingly issiune  responsibility  for  its  own  de- 
fense against  direct  and  indirect  aggression, 
alwayi  avoiding  any  armament  which  could 
be  an  offensive  threat  or  serve  other  than  to 
promote  peace  and  security  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Unite<  [  Nations  Charter. 

Acc<  rdlngly,  the  two  countries  have  agreed 
as  foil  >ws : 


Ameri» 


Ing 
this 
air 
forces 


into 


an] 


Jap|n  grants,  and  the  United  States  of 
accepts,  the  right,  upon  the  corn- 
force  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and  of 
■^eaty,  to  dispose  United  States  land, 
sea  forces  In  and  about  Jaj)an.  Such 
may  be  utilized  to  contribute  to  the 
malntfenance  of  international  peace  and  se- 
curity in  the  Far  East  and  to  the  security 
of  Jaj  lan  against  armed  attack  from  with- 
out, 1  deluding  assistance  given  at  the  ex- 
press :  equest  of  the  Japanese  Government  to 
put  down  large-scale  Internal  riots  and  dis- 
turba)kces  in  Japan,  caused  through  Instiga- 
tion or  intervention  by  an  outside  power  or 
power  I. 


AXTTCLX    n 

During  the  exercise  of  the  right  referred 

Article  I,  Japan  will  not  grant,  wlth- 

tlie  prior  consent  of  the  United  States 

Arr  erica,  any  bases  or  any  rights,  powers 

au  ;horlty   whatsoever,   In   or   relating   to 

)r  the  right  of  garrison  or  of  maneuver, 

transit  of  ground,  air  or  naval  forces  to 

tliird  power.  j. 
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changed 


June  21 


AKTICLE   I 


conditions  which  shall  govern  the  dls- 
n  of  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
America  in  and  about  Japan  shall  be  deter- 
by  administrative  agreements  between 
Governments.* 


t^fo 

ARTICLE    IV 

Thli  Treaty  shall  expire  whenever  in  the 
oplnlcn  of  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  there  shall 
have  c  ome  into  force  such  United  Nations  ar- 
range: Qcnts  or  such  alternative  individual  or 
colled  Ive  security  dispositions  as  will  satls- 
factor  ly  provide  for  the  maintenance  by  the 
Unlte<  I  Nations  or  otherwise  of  international 
peace  and  security  in  the  Japan  Area. 

AancLx  V 
Thii  Treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Japan  and  will  come 
into  fjrce  when  instruments  of  ratification 
thereof  have  been  exchanged  by  them  at 
Wash!  agton 


ijltness  whereof  the  undersigned  Plenl- 
have  signed  this  Treaty, 
in  duplicate  at  the  city  of  San  Pran- 
n  the  English  and  Japanese  languages, 
eighth  day  of  September,  1951. 


CASE    Of    South    Dakota.    Mr. 

I  rise  to  express  my  apprecia- 

po  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 

yielding  to  me  earlier  this  afternoon. 

generous  to  do  so.    May  I  add 

was  delighted  when  I  read  a  few 

I  igo  that  President  Elsenhower  had 

the     able     Senator     from 

along  with  the  great  Senator 

Vennont  [Mr.  Aiken]  to  serve  as 

advisers  to  our  Ambassador,  at  the  forth- 


infra,  pp.  2406-2423. 

of    ratification 
Apr.  28. 1902. 


InslTuinents 


were    ex- 


coming  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
sessions  in  the  history  of  the  Assembly. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  well  quali- 
fied to  make  there  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  a  system 
of  order  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
His  knowledge  of  law  and  procedure  may 
easily  combine  to  make  his  contribution 
the  greatest  public  service  of  his  career. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ADJOURNMENT    AND 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  concludes  its  deliberation  to- 
day, it  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  that  will  be  the  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  remain  in 
session  until  late  this  evening.  I  would 
like  to  finish  consideration  of  the  treaty 
and  get  along  in  the  consideration  of 
the  General  Government  and  Independ- 
ent OfBces  appropriation  bills. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  782.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Alves  de  Carvalho; 

S.  2089.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Lee  (Hyun  Kul) ; 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Nag  amine; 

S.  2528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Llpmet; 

S2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tong 
Lul; 

S.  2646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
Klmm; 

S.2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ti  Young 
An; 

8.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Slao-Fen  Chen 
Yu: 

S.  2822.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
Quey  (Kwal); 

S.  2886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlkollja 
Lazic: 

S.  2918.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boris 
Priestley; 

S.  2942.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 
Storme; 

S.  2964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 
Ok; 

S.  2991.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 

Chin; 

S.  3016.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Walter  F. 
Beecroft; 

S.  3038.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  June  Hi 
Pak;  * 
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S.  3049.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun 
Soon; 

S.  3091.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Mira; 

S.  3130.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne-Marie 
Stehlln;  and 

8.3235.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cecilia 
Rublo. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.R.  6081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt. 
Emery  C.  Jones;   and 

H.R.  9443.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  B.  Morgan. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  688)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  aliens. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7634)  au- 
thorizing the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Cramer  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
11390)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1961,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pogarty, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Laird,  and 
Mr.  Taber  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to 
increase  for  1-year  period  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  and  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates; 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Mn.Ls, 
Mr.  Forand,  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr. 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Baker 
were  apF>ointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


REVIEW  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  has  compiled  an  excellent  re- 
view of  veterans'  affairs  since  1953  under 
the  Republican  administration.  It 
points  up  the  major  accomplishments  in 
the  affairs  of  those  who  have  served  our 
country  in  uniform. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  particularly 
concerned  with  the  defense  of  our  Na- 


tion, it  is  well  to  reflect  on  what  is  being 
done  in  behalf  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  so  nobly  responded  to  defend 
our  freedom  in  the  past.  As  in  the  other, 
in  this  body  we  have  always  been  aware 
of  our  responsibilities  in  the  affairs  of 
our  veterans,  and  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  most 
gratifying. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  report  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Stewardship  of  Veterans  Affairs  Un- 
der THE  Republican  Administration, 
1953-60 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire,  chairman.  Senate  Republican 
policy  conrunlttee) 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Nation's  best 
loved  and  most  respected  wartime  military 
commander  the  Republican  administration 
has,  since  1953,  substantially  advanced  the 
affairs  of  those  who  have  defended  the  Re- 
public and  its  flag  against  aggressors  who 
have  sought  to  deprive  men  of  freedom  and 
the  world  of  pyeace. 

The  Republican  Party,  since  its  founding 
a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  has 
traditionally  respected  the  Nation's  respon- 
sibility. a£  George  Washington  said,  "to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  his  widow,  and  his  orphan."  The  Re- 
publican administration  has  enhanced  its 
already  splendid  record  In  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  by  a  number  of  major  accom- 
plishments as  follows: 

compensation  and  pensions 

1.  Compensation  for  the  wartime  disabled 
was  increased  twice,  once  In  1954  and  again 
in    1957. 

2.  Legislation  was  enacted  in  1959  which 
provides  more  equitable  treatment  of  needy 
veterans  and  modernized  the  veterans'  pen- 
sion program.  This  legislation  also  provides 
pension  benefits  to  widows  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  for  widows  of  World  War  I  veterans. 

MEDICAL    BENETITS 

1.  Thirteen  new  veterans'  hospitals  have 
been  opened  and  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  the  number  of  hospital  beds 
In  operation  and  the  average  number  of 
patients  treated  in  VA  hospitals  throughout 
the  year. 

2.  A  $900  million  program  has  been  de- 
veloped and  approved  to  modernize  the  vet- 
erans hospital  system.  The  first  $76  mUlion 
Increment  of  this  12-year  program  was  In- 
cluded In  the  1961  budget. 


3.  A  new  Presidential  policy  was  estab- 
lished which  authorizes  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  125,000  beds  in  the  VA  hospital  sys- 
tem and  gives  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  the  authority  to  shift  and  adjust  the 
number  and  tyi>e  of  beds  from  one  area  to 
another  to  coincide  with  jwpulatlon  move- 
ments and  the  changing  diagnostic  demands 
for  hospitalization. 

4.  The  medical  research  program  of  the 
VA  has  been  broadened  and  strengthened, 
thus  enhancing  the  quality  of  medical  care 
for  veterans  and  contributing  generally  to 
the  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

education  and  TRAINING 

1.  Legislation  was  enacted  in  1956  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  to  orphans  of 
war  veterans.  Since  then  a  total  of  19,000 
war  orphans  have  received  benefits  imder 
this  act. 

2.  Two  million  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  veterans  have  received  training  un- 
der VA  education  and  training  programs 
since  1953. 

3.  One  hundred  and  five  thousand  disabled 
veterans  have  received  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  benefits  since  1953. 

HOME    LOANS 

1.  Between  1953  and  1960,  a  total  of  2,- 
639,140  loans  to  veterans  were  guaranteed  or 
Insured  by  the  VA. 

INSURANCE 

1.  New  benefits  have  been  provided  for 
the  GI  Insurance  policyholder,  including  ad- 
ditional disability  Insurance,  additional  con- 
version rights  and  liberalized  standards  for 
reinstatements. 

2.  A  new  investment  formula  for  insurance 
trust  funds  allows  the  investment  of  these 
funds  at  higher  rates  of  interest.  Increased 
earnings  *111  mean  Increased  dividends  to 
policyholders. 

MANAGEMENT 

1.  The  VA  went  through  a  major  reorgan- 
ization which  resulted  in  economies  and  im- 
proved service  to  veterans. 

2.  Modern  electronic  machines  have  l>een 
installed  for  the  Insurance  operations  and  to 
process  the  compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments. This  will  result  in  improved  ef- 
ficiency and  economy. 

3.  The  personnel  program  lias  been 
strengthened,  resulting  in  improved  morale 
and  efficiency  of  employees. 

4.  The  stature  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  heightened  by  hav- 
ing him  serve  more  directly  as  the  adviser 
to  the  President  in  veterans'  matters.  This 
Includes  attendance  at  Cabinet  meetings 
when  matters  under  discussion  Involve  the 
VA. 

5.  The  public  image  of  the  VA  has  been 
improved  vastly  through  sound  personnel 
and  management  pretctlces. 


FIGURES    SHOW    SCOPE    Or  ACTIVITIES  XTNiaK   REPUBLICANS 

Summary  statistics  give  a  picture  of  the  scope  and  growth  of  veterans'  benefits  from 
1954  to  1961  as  follows: 


Total  VA  budpct. 

Compensation  payments.. 

Pension  payments 

Regular  insurance  dividends.. 

V  A  hospital  beds  in  operation  _ 

.Average  daily  patients  in  VA  hospitals 
Outpatients  visiting 

Principal  value  of  loans  guaranteed: 

t'umulative. 

Outstanding 

Direct  loans: 

Cumulative 

Outstanding. 


Fiscal  year  1954 


$4,282,591,740 

$1,730,915,000 

$715,635,000 

$182, 300. 000 

114,244 

103.  491 

2. 152. 000 


June  30,  1954 


$23.  948.  000.  000 
17,  580. 000. 000 

346, 000. 000 
298,  000,  000 


Fiscal  year  1961 


$5,397,291,000 

$2,066,288,000 

$1,715,807,000 

$250,  000, 000 

121.456 

111.600 

2,  279,  600 


Estimated, 
June  30,  1961 


$51,640,000,000 
32,  350, 000,  000 

1.525,000,000 
1,200,000,000 


Increase 


$1,114,719,260 

$335, 873, 000 

$1,000,172,000 

$07,  700,  000 

7,212 

8.109 

127,600 


Increase 


$27.  692, 000,  000 
14,  970, 000, 000 

1,179,000,000 
902,000,000 
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TREATY  OF  MUTUAL  COOPKRATION 

AND     SEJCURiry     BETWEEN     THE 

UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND 

JAPAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  E  (86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  19, 1960. 

Mr.  HICKENIOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  outset  of  the  few  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  I  wish  to  assure  my  friends 
who  are  rather  anxious  about  the  time, 
that  my  remarks  will  take  about  10  min- 
utes. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  fnwn  Ar- 
kansas, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  IMr. 
PtTLBWcHT],  for  his  very  forceful  and  lu- 
cid discussion  of  the  treaty  and  for  the 
clarity  with  which  he  engaged  in  the 
colloquies  with  Senators  who  had  some 
questions  about  the  meaning  and  the  im- 
pact of  the  various  terms  of  the  treaty. 
He  has  worked  very  diligently  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  bring  about  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  treaty.  Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  him  are  very  grateful  indeed  for  his 
services  and  his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  behind  all  the  tension 
in  Japan  that  the  treaty  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  caused,  and  the  thousands  of 
words  which  have  been  written  about  it, 
there  stands  a  single  fact  of  overriding 
importance.  It  is  that  the  treaty  is  bene- 
ficial to  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  For  that  reason  I  fully  commend 
it  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

For  the  Japanese  this  treaty  signals 
the  end  of  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
Japanese  may  hare  appeared — to  them- 
selves at  leal* — as  the  junior  partner  of 
the  United  States  in  a  relationship  which 
has  been  regarded  by  both  governments 
as  essential  to  the  security  of  each  na- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  present  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  while  im- 
doubtedly  a  most  liberal  and  generous 
treaty,  so  far  as  a  defeated  nation  which 
unconditionally  surrendered  is  con- 
cerned, was  one  between  victor  and  van- 
quished. 

This  no  doubt  has  caused  some  under- 
standable irritation  in  Japan,  and  has 
stimulated  a  strong  desire  there  for  a 
treaty  made  in  a  new  climate  of  equal 
sovereignty.  Japan,  through  Its  remark- 
able ecoi3omic  and  social  rehabilitation, 
has  certainly  earned  this  consideration. 

The  pending  treaty  has  been  ap- 
proached and  signed  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  President,  after  10  years  the  new 
treaty  may  be  terminated  by  either  party 
on  1  year's  notice  to  the  other.  The  old 
treaty,  lacking  any  time  limit,  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  with  the  maturing 
friendly  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  still  in  need  of  an  adjustment. 

Perhaps  most  important,  under  the 
new  treaty,  the  United  States  gives  up 
the  unilateral  right  to  use  Japanese 
bases  as  staging  areas  for  military  op- 
erations without  the  consent  of  the 
Japanese.  An  exchange  of  notes  to  the 
new  treaty  provides  that  prior  consul- 
tation between  the  two  governments  is 
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One  is  the  question  which  has  been 
raised  by  Senators  on  the  floor  today 
about  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  There 
seems  to  be  substantial  agreement  that 
the  treaty  will  be  advantageous  to 
Japan;  and.  indeed,  it  will.  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  briefly,  as  did  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
brightI.  that  the  treaty  constitutes  the 
complete  maturity  of  Japan  following 
World  War  n,  a  maturity  among  the 
free  nations  of  the  world,  in  which  they 
have  negotiated  on  a  voluntary  basis,  a 
basis  of  freedom,  and  on  a  basis  which 
they  sought  and  received. 

Japan  has  the  advantage  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  treaty,  regardless  of  how 
generous  it  might  have  been,  which  was. 
as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  a  treaty  of  the 
victor  over  the  vanquished.  That  treaty 
has  been  eliminated.  The  right  of  Japan 
to  act  within  its  own  sphere  and  its  own 
sovereignty  has  been  completely  restored. 
The  treaty  is  advantageous  to  Japan. 

However,  a  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
to  the  United  States.  I  think  the  treaty 
is  ver>'  advantageous  to  the  United 
States.  Senators  have  raised  here  today, 
and  in  the  hearings,  the  point  that  while 
we  agree  to  come  to  the  defense  of 
Japan  in  the  event  she  is  attacked,  Japan 
does  not  agree  to  come  to  our  defense 
in  case  we  are  attacked  on  some  of  our 
territories  outside  the  Japanese  area. 

I  again  point  out,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  repeatedly,  that  there  is  an  absolute 
prohibition  in  the  Japanese  Con.stitu- 
tion  against  the  development  of  military 
forces  for  either  offensive  or  defensive 
purposes.  It  is  a  provision  which  is 
probably  as  restrictive  as  any  provision 
which  has  ever  been  written  into  a  con- 
stitution on  that  subject,  and  probably 
is  the  mo.st  restrictive.  Nevertheless, 
the  Japanese,  in  my  opinion,  have  ex- 
hibited every  possible  resource,  within 
the  legal  limitations  which  were  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Constitution  which 
they  adopted  immediatdy  following 
World  War  n.  to  aiign  themselves  with 
us  and  to  exert  their  fullest  cooperation 
from  the  standpoint  of  mutual  security 
and  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Recognizing 
that  Japan  is  bound  by  the  folly  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  imposing  the  conditions 
to  which  the  Senator  refers,  why  should 
we  undertake  to  give  a  commitment  that 
we  will  go  to  war  to  defend  Japan,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  can  make 
no  reciprocal  commitment? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  There  is  one 
completely  ample  reason  for  that  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  that  if  Japan  is  attacked 
by  superior  force  in  the  Pacific,  the  is- 
land periphery  of  Asia  wUl  be  endan- 
gered; our  whole  position  in  the  Pacific 
will  be  endangered,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI  pointed  out  earlier 
in  a  colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee;  the  bastion  of  American  de- 
fense would  rapidly  recede  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  if  not  to  the  west  coast  of  the 
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United  States;  and  the  Kiilippines  would 
be  gone  and  the  rest  of  that  area  would 
be  gone. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  point 
which  concerns  me  is  that  we  give  so 
much  free  to  those  to  whom  we  are  mak- 
ing the  commitment.  Turkey  wanted 
an  arrangement  with  the  United  States. 
She  wanted  a  United  States-Turkish 
pact  whereby  Turkey  would  assist  us. 
and  we  would  assist  Turkey,  in  the  event 
either  country  was  compelled  to  go  to 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Turkey 
made  every  effort  to  get  the  United 
States  to  agree  to  such  an  arrangement, 
and  the  effort  resulted  in  Turkey  being 
admitted  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

But  how  can  we  expect  to  get  other 
nations  to  agree  to  a  reciprocal  arrange- 
ment if  they  can  get  an  arrangement 
wliich  will  require  us  to  help  them  with- 
out their  helping  us? 

Mr.  HICKENIiOOPE3l.  Japan  is 
doing  much  in  this  respect.  Japan  is 
permitting  us  to  maintain  and  operate 
bases  in  Japan.  We  are  permitted  to 
locate  our  troops,  supplies,  and  logistics 
center  in  Japan.  Japan  is  permitting 
us  to  maintain  that  great  center  in  the 
island  complex. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Do  we  not 
have  that  right  already? 

Mr.  mCKENLOOPER.  We  have  that 
right  under  this  treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  about 
the  old  one? 

Mr.  HICKENIOOPER.  Under  the 
treaty  that  now  exists? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.     Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  old 
treaty,  as  I  tried  to  point  out  a  while 
ago,  was  a  treaty  infiicted.  we  might 
say— I  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper 
word,  because  it  is  too  harsh ;  the  treaty 
was  liberal— it  is  a  treaty  which  the  Jap- 
anese were  required,  as  a  vanquished 
people,  to  accept  from  the  victor.  It  was 
a  treaty  that  was  obtained  under  the 
duress  of  an  unconditional  surrender  on 
the  part  of  Japan. 

The  Japanese  people,  after  15  years  of 
substantial  and  remarkable  economic 
and  political  recovery,  and  after  con- 
siderable proof  during  the  last  15  years 
that  they  are  oriented  toward  the  West 
and  oriented  toward  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy and  self-determination,  are 
now  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  having  the 
old  treaty  set  aside  and  the  new  treaty 
adopted,  a  treaty  based  upon  mutual 
consent,  and  their  own  sovereignty  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  This,  I  think,  is  very 
important. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me  to  suggest  it,  in  deal- 
ing with  a  nation  which  is  spending  only 
a  pittance  for  its  own  national  defense, 
I  question  whether  the  army  of  that  na- 
tion can  control  the  Communist  mobs 
which  are  rioting  there  today.  In  deal- 
ing with  such  a  nation  as  that,  which  is 
doing  so  little  to  provide  for  its  own  de- 
fense, it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better 
if  it  did  not  feel  that  it  could  rely  entire- 
ly upon  the  United  States  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  defense  of  Japan. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  point  out 
again  the  provision  of  the  Japanese  Con- 
stitution which  denies  to  Japan  the  right 


not  only  to  have  military  forces  for  of- 
fensive purposes,  but  the  right  to  have 
military  forces  for  defensive  forces,  but 
only  for  police  action.  The  Japanese 
have  stretched  that  constitution  far  out. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  If  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  had  such 
a  provision,  I  should  think  anybody 
would  be  foolhardy  to  agree  to  go  to  war 
to  defend  the  United  States,  when  we 
had  written  it  into  our  Constitution  that 
we  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
assist  a  nation  which  would  fight  for  us, 
in  the  event  it  was  compelled  to  fight  in 
its  own  defense.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  was  a  wise  provision  to  put  in  the 
Constitution  of  Japan,  looking  at  the  sit- 
uation with  hindsight? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the 
Senator  mean  the  provision  which  was 
put  into  the  Constitution? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.    Yes. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  No,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  wise  to  include  that  in  it. 
But  several  things  which  were  done  in 
Japan  at  that  time  were  not  wise,  in  my 
opinion — and  several  things  which  were 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  world  at  that 
time  were  not  wise,  in  my  opinion. 

But  now  we  are  facing  a  fact,  not  a 
theory. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  oiu:  signing  the  treaty 
or  getting  into  this  so-called  defensive 
alliance:  Is  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
of  the  opinion  that  if  a  superior,  major 
power  in  the  Orient — let  us  say  Russia — 
today  were  to  attack  Japan,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty,  we  would  not  be  in 
that  conflict?  Even  in  the  absence  of 
a  treaty,  would  not  our  own  security  and 
best  interests  demand  that  we  look  to 
the  integrity  of  Japan  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  Formosa  and  Korea? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  be 
my  reaction  that  in  view  of  the  small 
effort  that  our  so-called  aUies  are  mak- 
ing— and  we  have  many  who  are  gen- 
uine allies — as  compared  to  the  tremen- 
dous effort  the  United  States  is  making, 
they  would  be  doing  more  for  their  own 
defense  and  for  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  if  they  did  not  have  the  assur- 
ance that  the  United  States  would  go  to 
war,  in  an  effort  to  save  any  and  all  of 
them. 

Each  of  them  has  a  piecemeal  com- 
mitment from  us,  although  few  of  them 
is  required  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  we 
have  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  elsewhere — with  the  re- 
sult that  we  can  be  svu-e  that  if  war 
were  to  break  out,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  not  begin  the  war  by  attacking 
Japan.  Treaties  of  this  sort  are  giving 
us  a  rock-ribbed  guarantee  that  if  war 
comes,  it  will  come  first  to  us,  and  by 
surprise,  and  that  will  bring  us  siirprise 
attack  casualties  numbering  to  the  tens 
of  millions,  because  we  never  would  re- 
ceive any  advance  notice  or  warning  of 
the  war. 

The  United  States  would  be  attacked 
first,  and  without  warning,  because,  by 
means  of  these  commitments  the  United 
States  is  making  it  impossible  for  any 
nation  to  go  to  war  with  another  nation, 
without  making  war  on  us,  also. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER  But  the  treaty 
provides  great  benefits  both  to  Japan 
and  to  the  United  States,  and  we  shall 


derive  great  benefits  from  the  treaty. 
Even  if  we  assume  that  at  long  last,  per- 
haps after  15  years,  we  would  wish  to  set 
aside  the  war-enforced  treaty  with  Ja- 
pan, the  great  benefits  will  come  to  us, 
in  the  main,  as  a  result  of  the  bases  we 
shall  maintain  in  Japan  and  as  a  result 
of  the  cooperative  efforts  the  Japanese 
will  be  making  to  assist  us  in  the  main- 
tenance of  those  bases  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  that  strength  in  the  Par  East. 
That  is  a  very  great  contribution.  If 
we  did  not  have  those  bases,  where  would 
we  go?  Would  we  perhaps  go  to 
Okinawa? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  me  ask 
this  question :  If  in  a  few  years  the  Rus- 
sians had  developed  their  atomic  power 
and  other  power  sufficiently  to  be  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  knock  us  out.  by 
means  of  a  surprise  attack,  does  the  Sen- 
ator frtxn  Iowa  believe  we  should  be  in 
a  position  to  strike  back  at  the  Soviet 
Union  from  those  bases  in  Japan,  if  those 
bases  and  a  few  planes  in  England  would 
then  be  about  all  we  had  to  strike  back 
with? 

Mr.  HICKENLOCPER.  In  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  situation  reached  that  point, 
there  would  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Japanese  would  be  in  the  conflict,  in 
one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Even  under 
a  neutralist  government? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Of  course  I 
carmot  look  into  a  crystal  ball  and  say 
what  will  be  the  complexion  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  in  10  years. 

I  can  only  believe  that  in  10  years  an 
enlightened  self-interest  would  compel 
Japcui  to  enter  such  a  war,  because  Japan 
would  have  no  other  course,  except 
slavery. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  would 
not  it  be  better  for  us  to  have  the  right 
to  make  that  decision  alone,  rather  than 
to  have  to  make  it  in  part  with  Japan — 
because  in  view  of  the  present  commit- 
ments we  have  with  so  many  other  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  any  nation  which 
wished  to  make  such  an  attack  on  Japan 
would  strike  first  at  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator advocate  that  we  abandon  all  our 
bases  in  Japan? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No;  becau.se 
we  have  rights  there — rights  obtained  by 
conquest. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER,  It  is  true  that 
they  are  rights  by  conquest.  But  there 
comes  a  time  when  rights  by  conquest 
should  disappear,  in  the  interest  of  bet- 
ter international  relationships.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  now — in  other 
words,  set  aside  the  old  peace  treaty 
which  was  obtained  by  the  victor  from 
the  vanquished  and  was  imposed  by  right 
of  conquest.  Regardless  of  whether 
that  treaty  was  liberal  or  was  not  hberal 
at  that  time  the  Japanese  had  to  accept 
it;  they  had  no  other  choice. 

Today  we  hope  to  set  aside  that  treaty, 
and  to  deal  with  the  Japanese  on  the 
basis  of  sovereign  equality,  and  I  think, 
thus  greatly  strengthen  the  feeling  of 
the  Japanese  in  regard  to  their  equality 
in  the  family  of  nations;  and  I  believe 
it  will  greatly  promote  the  common 
sti-ength  and  the  common  purpose  of  our 
two  nations  in  the  Pacific. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaixa.  Can  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  tell  me  what  nation 
ever  made  a  treaty  to  go  to  war  to  defend 
the  United  States,  without  having  a 
reciprocal  commitment  that  the  United 
States  would  respond  likewise  in  the 
event  that  nation  was  attacked? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  cannot  say 
there  has  been  none,  but  at  the  moment 
I  know  of  none. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  that  I 
think  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
the  Communists  are  giving  the  captive 
nations  should  likewise  be  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  we  -hould  give  to  the  Jap- 
anese. The  Congress  passed  the  captive 
nations  resolution,  which  condemned  the 
captivity  into  which  the  conquering 
Commimists  have  placed  the  satellite  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  United  States  and 
the  other  conscientious  peoples  of  the 
world  have  said  to  the  conquering  Com- 
munists of  Russia,  "You  are  not  treating 
the  satellite  nations  correctly  and  justly. 
You  are  degrading  their  dignity.  You 
should  allow  them  to  live  as  worthy  hu- 
man beings."  That  is  what  we  are  say- 
ing to  the  Communist  leaders  of  Soviet 
Russia. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  Insist 
upon  our  rights  under  the  1952  treaty 
with  Japan,  we  are  degrading  the  Japa- 
nese people. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  believe  that 
to  yield  the  powerful  rights  which  were 
given  to  us  under  the  1952  treaty  with 
Japan  will  be  only  in  conformity  with  a 
just  attitude  and  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  those  people. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
agree  that  it  is  foreign  to  our  jx)licy  and 
our  belief  to  keep  these  nations  in  a  state 
of  servility.  We  do  not  believe  in  that. 
We  have  practiced  our  beliefs  by  making 
equitable  treaties  with  nations  which 
were  on  the  other  side  during  the  recent 
war:  and  we  have  criticized  and  con- 
demned communism  for  enslaving  the 
peoples  of  other  nations  when  the  force 
and  power  of  Soviet  Russia  has  permitted 
the  Soviets  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa  for  the 
kind  words  he  had  to  say  about  me. 

Second,  I  desire  to  thank  him  for  the 
great  contributions  he  has  made,  both 
to  this  debate  and  to  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  by  the  committee. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  have 
arisen,  this  became  a  serioiis  undertak- 
ing. Speaking  for  myself,  and  also  for 
the  committee  and  for  the  entire  Senate, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  contributions  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  made  to  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Again,  I  wish  to  refer  to  my  earlier 
expressions  of  appreciation — which  I 
made  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks — in 


regarjl 

from 

to 


_  to  the  contributions  the  Senator 
Arkansas  has  made  and  in  regard 
I  believe  to  be  the  great  and 
consliiictive  step  he  Is  advocating  in  con- 
necti>n  with  the  association  of  Japan 
1  he  United  States. 

President.  I  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
the  debate:  but  I  desire  to  point 
other  matter  which  was  referred 
in  these  proceedings.     I  be- 
lt impossible  to  overemphasize  the 
<hat  the  Japanese  must  consent  to 
.  _  of  bases  in  Japan.    I  believe  that 
undamental  part  of  sovereignty  if 
dealing  with  Japan  on  a  basis 
mlutual  and  equal  sovereignty.    So  I 
it  proper  and  just  that  that  pro- 
be included.    But  I  also  call  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  the  maintenance, 
and  servicing  of  those  bases 
Jipan  was  agreed  to,  and  is  a  basic 
of  this  treaty  by  reference, 
(all  attention  to  article  VI  of  the 
which  states: 
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Poij  the  purpose  of  conUibutlng  to  the 
security  ol  Japan  and  the  maintenance  of 
Inter:  latlonal  peace  and  security  In  the  Far 
East,  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
grant  ed 

It  does  not  say  "may  be"  or  "will  be. 
It'  sa  ys : 

the  l  nlted  States  of  America  Is  granted  the 
use  by  Its  land,  air.  and  naval  forces  of  facil- 
ities and  areas  In  Japan. 

Tl  at  is  the  first  paragraph  of  arti- 
cle ■'T 
Tie 
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second  paragraph  reads: 

use  of  these  facilities  and  areas  as  well 
status  of   the  U.S.   Armed  Forces   In 
shall  be  governed  by  a  separate  agree - 
replacing    the    administrative    agree- 
under  article  in  of  the  Security  Treaty 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
signed  at  Tokyo  on  February  28,  1952. 
ai^ended.  and  by  such  other  arrangements 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

Tlie  administrative  agreement  under 
article  m  refers  to  the  old  treaty,  which 
is  n<  w  the  one  in  force,  and  which  will 
be  superseded  by  this  one.  But  the  im- 
portfint  thing  is  that  under  article  VI 
has  been  agreed  to  between  Japan 
;he  United  States  a  document  which 
c<^tained,  beginning  on  page  13.  in  the 
document  known  as  Executive  E., 
Congress,  2d  session,  which  is  the 
of  the  President  of  the  United 
containing  the  treaty  and  related 
dociinents,  a  document  entitled  "Agree- 
Under  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  Be- 
the  United  States  of  America  and 
Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas 
the  Status  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 


tween 
Japsjn 
and 
Japetn 
Tien  it  goes  on  through  28  articles, 
6  or  7  pages  of  agreed  minutes.  The 
articles  in  the  original  agreement  en- 
about  18  pages  in  this  docu- 
and  there  is  the  agreement,  al- 
arrlved  at,  which  Is  Just  as  binding, 
view,  as  is  this  treaty,  because  it  is 
of  this  treaty  by  reference  for  the 
maiiltenance  of  American  bases  in  Japan 
ill  the  details  that  go  with  it. 
Japanese  have  agreed  to  it.  There 
any  question  of  their  waiting  or 
question  of  their  agreeing.  The 
agreement  is  there.  They  will  from  time 
to  tliiie,  by  their  consent  and  ours,  mutu- 


ally agree  to  alterations  and  changes: 
but,  throughout  the  treaty  and  the 
agreement,  any  changes  that  occur  must 
be  mutually  agreeable.  That  Is,  we  have 
to  agree  to  the  changes  just  as  the  Japa- 
nese do.  I  see  nothing  in  the  treaty  that 
necessarily  would  permit  the  Japanese  to 
throw  us  out  of  their  bases  in  Japan 
merely  on  a  whim  or  caprice.  I  see 
nothing  in  it  that  would  give  the  Japa- 
nese justification,  under  international 
law  or  treaty  law.  to  do  anything  like 
that  whatsoever.  The  alterations  and 
changes  must  be  by  mutual  consent  and 
agreement,  and  the  agreements  are  al- 
ready made  and  entered  into.  We  know 
what  they  are.  and  they  are  in  black  and 
white. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  occupied  the 
fioor  about  twice  as  long  as  I  had  intend- 
ed to.  I  think  the  subject  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  by 
the  discussions  engaged  in  by  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  was  not  on  the 
floor  at  all  times.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright  I ,  whether 
this  agreement,  under  article  VI.  has 
been  put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  believe  so, 
although  the  treaty  in  its  entirety  wsw 
referred  to.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
put  it  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  believe  it 
would  be  infonnative  for  the  people  of 
the  country  to  have  available  the  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the 
treaty.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  particular 
agreement,  beginning  on  page  13  of  the 
Senate  document  entitled  "Executive  E," 
ending  on  page  31  of  the  document,  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"See  exhibit  l.» 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, we  are  indeed  in  a  vital  struggle. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  loyal,  patriotic 
American  who  does  not  fervently  hope 
and  pray  that  the  time  will  come — soon, 
we  hope — when  a  reliable  peace  can  be 
in  effect  throughout  the  world.  But 
even  greater  than  peace  is  freedom  and 
the  right  of  men  to  have  freedom. 

Civilization  has  been  built  upon  free- 
dom, and  it  has  flourished  and  come  to 
its  highest  pinnacle  because  people  have 
been  willing  to  sacriflce  security  for  free- 
dom. They  have  preferred  freedom  and 
sometimes  all  of  the  sacrifices  that  go 
with  it  because  freedom  is  the  dearest 
thing  we  have.  And  today  I  believe  we 
are  taking  a  step,  in  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  and  especially  in  the  Pa- 
cific area,  that  will  strengthen  our  prog- 
ress toward  the  extension  of  freedom  in 
this  world  and  our  progress  toward  a 
system  of  unity  in  the  world  which  we 
hope  will  bring  closer  that  day  when  a 
reliable  peace  may  be  our  lot. 

This  treaty  in  and  of  itself  will  not,  of 
course,  revolutionize  international  af- 
fairs in  the  world,  but  it  will  contribute 
greatly  to  stability.  It  will  restore, 
finally  and  at  long  last,  the  sovereignty 
of  a  great  and  strong  and  vigorous  na- 
tion, Japan.     It  will  relieve  the  people  of 
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that  country  from  the  onus  of  a  treaty 
under  which  they  may  feel  servile  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  bring  full  brother- 
hood m  the  community  of  nations  to 
Japan,  which  no  doubt  Is  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  Pacific  area  today. 

It  will  continue  a  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  which  be- 
gan well  over  100  years  ago  and  which, 
sadly,  was  interrupted  only  for  a  short 
period  of  misguided  military  philosophy 
which  for  a  temporary  season  got  hold 
of  the  people  of  Japan  and  led  them 
into  mistakes  and  errors  from  which 
they  have  suffered  greatly. 

I  think  it  is  a  constructive  treaty.  I 
think  it  ijB  a  forward  step  toward  inter- 
national peace,  security,  and  unity.  I 
earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
by  a  very  substantial  majority. 
Exhibit  1 

Agreement  Under  Akticlx  VI  or  the  Treaty 
or  MUTT7AL  Cooperation  and  Securitt  Bi- 
TwiiN  THE  United  States  or  America  and 
Japan.  Regarding  Facilities  and  Areas  and 
THR  Status  op  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in 
Japan 

The  United  States  of  America  and  Japan, 
pursuant  to  article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Japan 
signed  at  Washington  on  January  19,  1960, 
have  entered  into  this  agreement  In  terms 
as  set  forth  below : 

articlz  i 
In  this  a^eement  the  expression — 

(a)  "members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces"  means  the  personnel  on  active  duty 
belonging  to  the  land,  aea  or  air  armed  serr- 
Icea  of  the  United  States  of  America  when 
In  the  territory  of  Japan. 

(b)  "clvUlan  component"  means  the 
civilian  persons  of  United  States  nationality 
who  are  in  the  employ  of.  serving  with,  or 
accompanying  the  United  States  armed 
farces  in  Japan,  but  excludes  persons  who 
are  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan  or  who  are 
mentioned  In  paragraph  1  of  article  XIV. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  only, 
dual  nationals.  United  States  and  Japanese, 
who  are  brought  to  Japan  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  considered  as  United  States 
nationals. 

(c)  "dependents"  means 

(1)  Spouse,  and  children  under  21; 

(2)  Parents,  and  children  over  21,  If  de- 
pendent for  over  half  their  support  upon 
a  member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  civilian  component. 

article  II 

1.  (a)  The  United  States  Is  granted,  under 
article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Coopera- 
tion and  Security,  the  use  of  facilities  and 
areas  in  Japan.  Agreements  as  to  specific 
facilities  and  areas  shall  be  concluded  by 
the  two  Oovemments  through  the  Joint 
Committee  provided  for  in  article  XXV  of 
this  agreement,  "racllltles  and  areas"  In- 
clude existing  furnishings,  equipment  and 
fixtures  necessary  to  the  operation  of  such 
facilities  and  areas. 

(b)  The  facilities  and  areas  of  which  the 
United  States  has  the  use  at  the  time  of 
expiration  of  the  Administrative  Agreement 
under  article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  shaU  be  considered  as  faciliUes  and 
areas  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments in  accordance  with  subparagraph  (a) 
above. 

2.  At  the  request  of  either  Government, 
the  Govemmentfl  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan  shall  review  such  arrangements  and 
may  agree  that  such  facilities  and  areas 
shall  be  retiirned  to  Japan  or  that  addi- 
tional facilities  and  areas  may  be  provided. 


3.  The  facilities  and  areas  used  by  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  be  returned 
to  Japan  whenever  they  are  no  longer 
needed  for  purposes  of  this  agreement,  and 
the  United  States  agrees  to  keep  the  needs 
for  facilities  and  areas  under  continual  ob- 
servation with  a  view  toward  such  return. 

4.  (a)  When  facilities  and  areas  are  tem- 
porarily not  being  used  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  Government  of  Japan  may 
make,  or  p>emiit  Japanese  nationals  to 
make,  interim  use  of  such  facilities  and  areas 
provided  that  it  Is  agreed  between  the  two 
Governments  through  the  Joint  Committee 
that  such  use  would  not  be  harmful  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  facilities  and  areas 
are  normally  used  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces. 

(b)  With  respect  to  facilities  and  areas 
which  are  to  be  used  by  United  States 
armed  forces  for  limited  periods  of  time,  the 
Joint  Committee  shall  specify  in  the  agree- 
ments covering  such  facilities  and  areas  the 
extent  to  which  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment shall  apply. 

articlk   m 

1.  Within  the  facilities  and  areas,  the 
United  States  may  take  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  their  establishment,  operation, 
safeguarding  and  control.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide access  for  the  United  States  armed 
forces  to  the  facilities  and  areas  for  their 
support,  safeguarding  and  control,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  shall,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  armed  fcMxses  and  upon 
consultation  between  the  two  GovCTTunents 
through  the  Joint  Committee,  take  neces- 
sary measures  within  the  scope  of  applica- 
ble laws  and  regulations  over  land,  terri- 
torial waters  and  airspace  adjacent  to.  or 
in  the  vicinities  of  the  facilities  and  areas. 
The  United  States  may  also  take  necessary 
measures  for  such  purposes  upon  consulta- 
tion between  the  two  Governments  through 
the  Joint  Committee. 

2.  The  United  States  agrees  not  to  take 
the  measures  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  unnecessarily 
with  navigation,  aviation,  commimication, 
or  land  travel  to  or  from  or  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  Japan.  All  questions  relating  to 
frequencies,  power  and  Uke  matters  used 
by  apparatus  employed  by  the  United  States 
designed  to  emit  electric  radiation  shall  be 
settled  by  arrangement  between  the  appro- 
priate authorities  of  the  two  Oovemments. 
The  Government  of  Japan  shall,  within  the 
scope  of  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  take 
all  reasonable  measures  to  avoid  or  elimi- 
nate interference  with  telecommunications 
electronics  required  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces. 

3.  Operations  In  the  facilities  and  areas  in 
use  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
be  carried  on  with  due  regard  for  the  public 
safety. 

article  iv 

1.  The  United  States  is  not  obliged,  when 
it  returns  facilities  and  areas  to  Japan  on 
the  expiration  of  this  agreement  or  at  an 
earlier  date,  to  restore  the  faculties  and  areas 
to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the 
time  they  became  available  to  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  or  to  compensate  Japan 
in  lieu  of  such  restoration. 

2.  Japan  Is  not  obliged  to  make  any  com- 
pensation to  the  United  States  for  any  Im- 
provements made  in  the  facilities  and  areas 
or  for  the  buildings  or  structures  left  there- 
on on  the  expiration  of  this  agreement  or 
the  earlier  return  of  the  facilities  and  areas. 

3.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  apply 
to  any  construction  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  undertake  under 
special  arrangements  with  the  Govmunent 
of  Japan. 

article    t 

1.  United  States  and  foreign  vessels  and 
aircraft  operated  by.  for.  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  for  cAclal  purpoaw 


shall  be  accorded  access  to  any  port  or  air- 
port of  Japan  free  from  toll  or  landing 
charges.  When  cargo  or  passengers  not  ac- 
corded the  exemptions  of  this  agreement  are 
carried  on  such  vessels  and  aircraft,  notifi- 
cation shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate 
Japanese  authorities,  and  their  entry  into 
and  departtire  from  Japan  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan. 

2.  The  vessels  and  aircraft  mentioned  in 
paragraph  1,  United  States  Government- 
owned  vehicles  Including  armor,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents 
shall  be  accorded  access  to  and  movement 
between  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  the 
United  States  armed  forces  and  between  such 
facilities  and  areas  and  the  ports  or  air- 
ports of  Japan.  Such  access  to  and  move- 
ment between  facilities  and  areas  by  United 
States  military  vehicles  shall  be  free  from 
toll  and  other  charges. 

3.  When  the  vessels  mentioned  In  para- 
graph 1  enter  Japanese  ports,  appropriate 
notification  shall,  under  normal  conditions, 
be  made  to  the  proper  Japanese  authorities. 
Such  vessels  shall  have  freedom  from  com- 
pulsory pilotage,  but  If  a  pilot  is  taken 
pilotage  shall  be  paid  for  at  appropriate 
rates. 

ARTICLE    VI 

1.  All  civil  and  military  air  traffic  control 
and  communications  systems  shall  be  devel- 
oped in  close  coordination  and  shall  be  inte- 
grated to  the  extent  necessary  for  fulfillment 
of  collective  security  interests.  Procedures, 
and  any  subsequent  changes  thereto,  neces- 
sary to  effect  this  coordination  and  Integra- 
tion wiU  be  established  by  arrangement  be- 
tween the  appropriate  authorities  of  the  two 
Oovemments. 

2.  Lights  and  other  aids  to  navigation  of 
vessels  and  aircraft  placed  ot  established  in 
the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by  United 
States  armed  forces  and  in  territorial  waters 
adjacent  thereto  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof 
shall  conform  to  the  system  in  use  in  Japan. 
The  United  States  and  Japanese  authorities 
which  have  established  such  navigation  aids 
shall  notify  each  other  of  their  positions  and 
characteristics  and  shaU  give  advance  noti- 
fication before  making  any  changes  in  them 
or  establishing  additional  navigation  aids. 

ARTICLE  vn 

The  United  States  armed  forces  shall  have 
the  use  of  all  public  utilities  and  services 
belonging  to,  or  controlled  or  regulated  by 
the  Government  of  Japan,  and  shall  enjoy 
priorities  in  such  uses,  under  conditions  no 
less  favorable  than  those  that  may  be  appli- 
cable from  time  to  time  to  the  ministries 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

ARTICLE  vm 
The  Govo'iunent  of  Japan  undertakes  to 
furnish  the  United  States  armed  forces  with 
the  following  meteorological  services  in  ac- 
cordance with  arrangements  between  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

(a)  Meteorological  observations  from  land 
and  ocean  areas  including  observations  from 
weather  ships. 

(b)  Cllmatologlcal  Information  Including 
periodic  summaries  and  the  historical  data 
of  the  Meteorological  Agency. 

(c)  Telecommimlcatlons  service  to  dis- 
seminate metecrologlcal  information  re- 
quired for  the  safe  and  regular  operation  of 
aircraft. 

(d)  Selsmographic  data  Including  fore- 
casts of  the  estimated  size  of  tidal  waves 
resulting  from  earthquakes  and  areas  that 
might  be  affected  thereby. 

ARTICLS    IX 

I.  The  United  States  may  iHing  into  Japan 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article. 
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2.  Members  of  tbe  United  States  armed 
forces  shall  be  exempt  from  Jajianese  paaS' 
port  and  visa  laws  and  regulations 
bers  of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  and  their  dependents 
shall  be  exempt  from  Japanese  laws  and  reg- 
ulations on  the  registration  and  control  of 
aliens,  but  shall  not  be  considered  as  acquir- 
ing any  right  to  permanent  residence  or 
domicile  in  the  territories  of  Japan. 

3.  Upon  entry  Into  or  departure  from 
Japan  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  following 
documents : 

(a)  personal  Identity  card  showing  name, 
date  of  birth,  rank  and  number,  service,  and 
photograph;  and 

(b)  individual  or  collective  travel  order 
certifying  to  the  statiis  of  the  Individual  or 
group  as  a  member  or  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  and  to  the  travel  ordered. 

Por  purposes  of  their  Identification  while 
in  Japan,  members  of  the  United  States 
amxed  forces  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
foregoing  personal  Identity  card  which  must 
be  presented  on  request  to  the  appropriate 
Japanese  authorities. 

4.  Members  of  the  civilian  component, 
their  dependents,  and  the  dependents  of 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
shall  be  in  possession  of  appropriate  docu- 
mentation issued  by  the  United  States  au- 
thorities so  that  their  status  may  be  veri- 
fied by  Japanese  authorities  uix>n  their  en- 
try into  or  departure  from  Japan,  or  while 
in  Japan. 

5.  If  the  status  of  any  person  brought  into 
Japan  under  paragraph  1  of  this  article  is 
altered  so  that  he  would  no  longer  be  en- 
titled to  such  admission,  the  United  States 
authorities  shall  notify  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities and  shall,  if  such  person  be  re- 
quired by  the  Japanese  authorities  to  leave 
Japan,  assure  that  transportation  from  Japan 
will  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time  at 
no  cost  to  the  Oovemment  of  Japan. 

8.  If  the  Oovernment  of  Japan  has  re- 
quested the  removal  from  Its  territory  of  a 
member  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  civilian  component  or  has  made  an  ex- 
pulsion order  against  an  ex-member  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian 
component  or  against  a  dependent  of  a 
miember  or  ex-member,  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  responsible  for  re- 
ceiving the  person  concerned  within  its  own 
territory  or  otherwise  disposing  of  him  out- 
side Japan.  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only 
to  persons  who  are  not  nationals  of  Japan, 
and  have  entered  Japan  as  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  or  civilian  com- 
ponent or  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  such 
members,  and  to  the  dependents  of  such 
persons. 

ARTICLE      X 

1.  Japan  shall  accept  as  valid,  without  a 
driving  test  or  fee,  the  driving  permit  or 
license  or  military  driving  permit  Issued  by 
the  United  States  to  a  member  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents. 

2.  Official  vehicles  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  and  the  civilian  component 
shall  carry  distinctive  numbered  plates  or 
individual  markings  which  will  readily 
identify  them. 

3.  Privately  owned  vehicles  of  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents  shall 
carry  Japanese  niunber  plates  to  be  acquired 
under  the  same  conditions  as  those  appli- 
cable to  Japanese  nationals. 

ABTICLE   XI 

1.  Save  as  provided  in  this  agreement, 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  depend- 
ents shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions administered  by  the  customs  author- 
ities of  Japan. 

2.  All  materials,  supplies  and  equipment 
imported  by  the  United  States  armed  forcss. 
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4utiioriaed  procxirement  agencies  of  the 
States  armed  forces,  or  by  the  organ - 
provided  for  in  article  XV.  for  the 
use    of    the    United    States    armed 
or  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
States    armed    forces,    the    civilian 
and  their  deiMndents,  and  ma- 
,  supplies  and  eqtilpment  which  are 
iised  exclusively  by  the  United  States 
forces  or  are  ultimately   to  be   In- 
Into  articles  or  facilities  used  by 
forces,  shall  be  permitted  entry  into 
such  entry  shall  be  free  from  cus- 
duties  and  other  such  charges.     Ap- 
certlflcatlon   shall    be    made   that 
materials,  supplies  and  equipment  are 
imported  by  the  United  States  armed 
the    authorized    procurement    agen- 
of   the  United  States  armed  forces,  or 
organizations  provided  for  in  article 
or.   in  the  case  of  materials,  supplies 
squlpment  to  be  used  exclusively  by  the 
States  armed  forces  or  ultimately  to 
Incorporated    into    articles    or    facilities 
by   such   forces,   that   delivery   thereof 
be  taken  by  the  United  States  armed 
for  the  purposes  specified  above. 
Property  consigned  to  and  for  the  per- 
use of  members  of  the  United  States 
forces,   the   civilian   component,   and 
dependents,   shall   be  subject    to   cus- 
duties  and  other  such  charges,  except 
no  duties  or  charges  shall  be  paid  with 
to: 
Furniture   and    household    goods    for 
private  use  Imported  by  the  members 
United  States  armed  forces  or  civilian 
when   they  first  arrive   to  serve 
or  by  their  dependents  when  they 
arrive  for  reunion  with  members  of  such 
or  civilian  component,  and  personal 
for  private  use  brought  by  the  said 
upon  entrance. 
Vehicles  and  parts  imported  by  mem- 
of  the  United  States  armed    forces   or 
component   for   the   private   use   of 
or  their  dependents. 
Reasonable  quantities  of  clothing  and 
goods  of  a  type  which  would  ordi- 
be  purchased  in  the  United  States  for 
use  for  the  private  use  of  members 
United  States   armed  forces,  civilian 
onent.  and  their  dependents,  which  are 
into    Japan    through    United    States 
post  offices. 
The  exemptions  granted  in  paragraphs 
3  shall  apply  only  to  cases  of  importa- 
of  goods  and  shall  not  be  Interpreted  as 
cvistoms  duties  and  domestic  ex- 
collected  by  the  customs  authorities  at 
time  of  entry  in  cases  of  purchases  of 
on  which  such  duties  and  excises  have 
been  collected. 
Customs  examination  shall  not  be  made 
following  cases : 

Units    of    the    United    States    armed 
under     orders     entering     or     leaving 
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Official  documents  under  official  seal 
official   mail   in  United   States  military 
channels: 

Military   cargo    shipped   on    a   United 
Government  bill  of  lading. 
Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  author- 
by  the  United  States  and  Japanese  au- 
in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
goods  Imported  into  Japan  free 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan 
not  entitled  to  import  such  goods 
jf  duty. 

Goods  Imported   Into  Japan   free  from 

x  duties  and  other  such  charges  pur- 

to   paragraphs   2  and   3,   may  be   re- 

■  free  from  c\istoms  duties  and  other 

charges. 

The  United  States  armed  forces,  in  co- 

wlth   Japanese   authorities,   shall 

such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  prevent 

of  privileges  granted   to  the   United 

armed  forces,  members  of  such  forces, 

(slvlllan  component,  and  their  depend - 

in  accordance  with  this  article. 
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9.  (a)  In  order  to  prevent  offenses  against 
laws  and  regulations  administered  by  the 
c\i8toms  authorities  of  the  Government  of 
Japan,  the  Japanese  authorities  and  the 
United  States  armed  forces  shall  assist  each 
other  in  the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  the 
collection  of   evidence. 

(b)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
render  all  assistance  within  their  power  to 
ensure  that  articles  liable  to  seizure  by.  or 
on  behalf  of.  the  customs  authorities  of 
the  Opvernment  of  Japan  are  handed  to 
those  authorities. 

(c)  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
render  all  assistance  within  their  power  to 
ensure  the  payment  of  duties,  taxes,  and 
penalties  payable  by  members  of  such  forces 
or  of  the  civilian  component,  or  their  de- 
pendents. 

(d)  Vehicles  and  articles  belonging  to  the 
United  States  armed  forces  seized  by  the 
customs  authorities  of  the  Government  of 
Japan  in  connection  with  an  offense  against 
its  cu.stoms  or  fiscal  laws  or  regulations 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  force  concerned. 

ARTICLE    XII 

1.  The  United  States  may  contract  for  any 
supplies  or  construction  work  to  be  furnished 
or  undertaken  in  Japan  for  purposes  of.  or 
authorized  by.  this  agreement,  without  re- 
striction as  to  choice  of  supplier  or  person 
who  does  the  construction  work.  Such  sup- 
plies or  construction  work  may,  upon  agree- 
ment between  the  appropriate  authorities  of 
the  two  Governments,  also  be  procured 
through  the  Government  of  Japan. 

2  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices which  are  required  from  local  sources 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  and  the  procurement  of  which 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  economy 
of  Japan  shall  be  procured  in  coordination 
with,  and,  when  desirable,  through  or  with 
the  assistance  of.  the  competent  authorities 
of  Japan. 

3.  Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices procured  for  official  purposes  in  Japan 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  or  by 
authorized  procurement  agencies  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  upon  appropriate 
certification  shall  be  exempt  from  the  fol- 
lowing Japanese  taxes: 

(a)  Commodity  tax 

(b)  Travelling  tax 

(c)  Gasoline  tax 

( d  I    Electricity  and  gas  tax. 

Materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices procured  for  ultimate  use  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces  shall  be  exemfH  from 
commodity  and  gasoline  taxes  upon  appro- 
priate certification  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces.  With  respect  to  any  present 
or  future  Japanese  taxes  not  specifically  re- 
ferred to  In  this  article  which  might  be 
found  to  constitute  a  significant  and  readily 
identifiable  part  of  the  gross  purchase  price 
of  materials,  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices procured  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  or  for  ultimate  use  by  such  forces. 
the  two  Governments  will  agree  upon  a  pro- 
cedure for  granting  such  exemption  or  relief 
therefrom  as  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  article. 

4.  Local  labor  requirements  of  United 
States  armed  forces  and  of  the  organizations 
provided  for  In  article  XV  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Japanese  au- 
thorities. 

5.  The  obligations  for  the  withholding  and 
payment  of  Income  tax,  local  inhabitant  tax 
and  social  security  contributions,  and,  ex- 
cept as  may  otherwise  be  mutually  agreed. 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  work, 
such  as  those  relating  to  wages  and  supple- 
mentary payments,  the  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  workers,  and  the  rights  of 
workers  concerning  labor  relations  shall  be 
those  laid  down  by  the  legislation  of  Japan. 

6.  Should  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  as  appropriate  an  organization  provided 
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for  in  article  XV  dismiss  a  worker  and  a 
decision  of  a  court  or  a  Labor  Relations  Com- 
mission of  Japan  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
tract of  employment  has  not  terminated  be- 
come final,  the  following  procedures  shall 
apply : 

(a)  The  United  States  armed  forces  or  the 
said  organization  shall  be  Informed  by  the 
Government  of  Japan  of  the  decision  of  the 
court  or  Commission; 

(b)  Shotild  the  United  States  armed  forces 
or  the  said  organization  not  desire  to  return 
the  worker  to  duty,  they  shall  so  notify  the 
Government  of  Japan  within  seven  days 
after  being  Informed  by  the  latter  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  or  Commission,  and  may 
temporarily  withhold  the  worker  from  duty; 

(c)  Upon  such  notification,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  and  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  the  said  organization  shall  consult 
together  without  delay  with  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  practical  solution  of  the  case; 

(d)  Should  such  a  solution  not  be  reached 
within  a  period  of  thirty  daya  from  the  date 
of  commencement  of  the  consultations  un- 
der (c)  above,  the  worker  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  return  to  duty.  In  such  case,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  shall  pay 
to  the  Goverrunent  of  Japan  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  of  employment  of  the 
worker  for  a  period  of  time  to  be  agreed  be- 
tween the  two  Governments. 

7.  Members  of  the  civilian  component  shall 
not  be  subject  to  Japanese  laws  or  regula- 
tions with  resi>ect  to  terms  and  condition*  of 
employment. 

8.  Neither  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  civilian  component,  nor  their 
dependents,  shall  by  reason  of  this  article 
enjoy  any  exemption  from  taxes  or  similar 
charges  relating  to  personal  purchases  of 
goods  and  services  in  Japan  chargeable  under 
Japanese  legislation. 

9.  ESxc^t  as  such  disposal  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  and  Japanese  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
conditions,  goods  purchased  in  Japan  exempt 
from  the  taxes  referred  to  in  paragraph  8. 
shall  not  be  disposed  of  in  Japan  to  persons 
not  entitled  to  piuchase  such  goods  exempt 
from  such  tax. 

ARTICLE   xin 

1.  The  United  States  armed  forces  shall 
not  be  subject  lo  taxes  or  similar  charges  on 
property  held,  used  or  transferred  by  auch 
forces  in  Japan. 

2.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
dependents  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  any 
Japanese  taxes  to  the  Government  of  Japan 
or  to  any  other  taxing  agency  in  Japan  on 
Income  received  as  a  result  of  their  service 
with  or  employment  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  or  by  the  organizations  pro- 
vided for  in  article  XV.  The  provisions  of 
this  article  do  not  exempt  such  persons 
from  payment  of  JapMinese  taxes  on  income 
derived  from  Japanese  sources,  nor  do  they 
exempt  United  States  citizens  who  for 
United  States  income  tax  purposes  claim 
Japanese  residence  from  payment  of  Japa- 
nese taxes  on  income.  Periods  during  which 
such  persons  are  in  Japan  solely  by  reason 
of  being  members  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  the  civilian  component,  or  their 
dependents  shall  not  be  considered  as  pe- 
riods of  residence  or  domicile  in  Japan  for 
the  purpose  of  Japanese  taxation. 

3.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  de- 
pendents shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  in 
Japan  on  the  holding,  use,  transfer  inter  se. 
or  transfer  by  death  of  movable  property, 
tangible  or  intangible,  the  presence  of  which 
in  Japan  is  due  solely  to  the  temporary 
presence  of  these  persons  in  Japan,  pro- 
vided that  such  exemption  shall  not  apply 
to  prof)erty  held  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
ment or  the  conduct  of  business  in  Japan  or 
to  any  intangible  property  registered  in 
Japan.     There   is   no   obligation   under   this 


article  to  grant  exemption  from  taxes  pay- 
able in  respect  at  the  use  of  roads  by  pri- 
vate vehicles. 

ARTICLE     XIV 

1.  Persons,  including  corporations  or- 
ganized under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  employees  who  are  ordinarily  resi- 
dent In  the  United  States  and  whose  pres- 
ence in  Japan  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
executing  contracts  with  the  United  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  and  who  are  designated  by  the  Oov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  pMiragraph  2  below, 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  article,  be 
subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan. 

2.  The  designation  referred  to  In  para- 
graph 1  above  shall  be  made  upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  Government  of  Japan  and 
shall  be  restricted  to  cases  where  open  com- 
petitive bidding  is  not  practicable  due  to 
security  considerations,  to  the  technical 
qualifications  of  the  contractors  involved,  or 
to  the  unavailability  of  materials  or  services 
required  by  United  States  standards,  or  to 
limitations  of  United  States  law. 

The  designation  shall  be  withdrawn  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States: 

( a )  upon  completion  of  contracts  with  the 
United  States  for  the  United  States  armed 
forces: 

(b)  upon  proof  that  such  persons  are 
engaged  in  business  activities  in  Japan  other 
than  those  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
armed  forces;  or 

(c)  when  such  persons  are  engaged  In 
practices  illegal  in  Japan. 

3.  Upon  certification  by  appropriate  United 
States  authorities  as  to  their  identity,  such 
persons  and  their  employees  shall  be  accorded 
the  following  benefits  of  this  agreement: 

(a)  Rights  of  accession  and  movement,  as 
provided  for  in  article  V,  paragraph  2; 

(b)  Entry  into  Japan  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  article  IX: 

(c)  The  exemption  from  customs  duties, 
and  other  such  charges  provided  for  in  arti- 
cle XI,  paragraph  3,  for  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents; 

(d)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  the  organizations  provided  for  in 
article  XV; 

(e)  Those  provided  for  in  article  XIX, 
paragraph  2,  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  the  civilian 
component,  and  their  dependents; 

(f)  If  authorized  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  right  to  use  military 
payment  certificates,  as  provided  for  In 
article  XX; 

(g)  The  use  of  postal  facilities  provided 
for  in  article  XXI; 

(h)  Exemption  from  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  Japan  with  respect  to  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment. 

4.  Such  persons  and  their  employees  shall 
be  so  described  in  their  passports  and  their 
arrival,  deptirture  and  their  residence  while 
in  Japan  shall  from  time  to  time  be  notified 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces  to  the 
Japanese  authorities. 

5.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  de- 
preciable assets  except  houses,  held,  used, 
or  transferred,  by  such  persons  and  their 
employees  exclusively  fOT  the  execution  of 
contracts  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  shall 
not  be  subject  to  taxes  or  similar  charges  of 
Japan. 

6.  Upon  certification  by  an  authorized  of- 
ficer of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  such 
persons  and  their  employees  shall  be  exempt 
from  taxation  in  Japan  on  the  holding,  use, 
transfer  by  death,  or  transfer  to  persons  or 
agencies  entitled  to  tax  exemption  under 
this  agreement,  of  movable  property,  tan- 
gible or  Intangible,  the  presence  of  which 
In  Japan  Is  due  solely  to  the  temporary 
presence  of  these  p>ersons  in  Japan,  provided 


that  such  exemption  shall  not  apply  to  prop- 
erty held  for  the  ptirpose  of  investment  or 
the  conduct  of  other  business  in  Japan  or 
to  any  Intangible  property  registered  In 
Japan.  There  Is  no  obligation  under  this 
■vtlcle  to  grant  exemption  from  taxes  payable 
In  respect  of  the  use  of  roads  by  private 
vehicles. 

7.  The  persons  and  their  employees  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1  shall  not  be  liable 
to  pay  Income  or  corporation  taxes  to  the 
Government  of  Japan  at  to  any  other  taxing 
agency  in  Japan  on  any  Income  derived 
under  a  contract  made  in  the  United  States 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, or  operation  of  any  of  the  facilities 
or  areas  covered  by  this  agreement.  The 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  do  not  exempt 
such  persons  from  payment  of  income  or 
corporation  taxes  on  income  derived  from 
Japanese  sources,  nor  do  they  exempt  such 
persons  and  their  employees  who,  for  United 
States  Income  tax  purposes,  claim  Japanese 
residence,  from  payment  of  Japmnese  taxes 
on  Income.  Periods  during  which  such  per- 
sons are  in  Japan  solely  in  connection  with 
the  execution  of  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered periods  of  residence  or  domicile  in 
Japan  for  the  purposes  of  such  taxation. 

8.  Japanese  authorities  shall  have  the  pri- 
mary right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  and  their  employees  referred  to  In 
paragraph  1  of  this  article  in  relation  to 
offenses  conunltted  in  Japan  and  punishable 
by  the  law  of  Japan.  In  those  cases  in 
which  the  Japanese  authorities  decide  not  to 
exercise  such  Jurisdiction  they  shall  notify 
the  mUitary  authorities  of  the  United  States 
as  soon  as  possible.  Upon  such  notification 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  such  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  persons  referred  to  as  Is  con- 
ferred on  them  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

AKTICLX    XV 

1.  (a)  Navy  exchanges,  post  exchanges, 
messes,  social  clubs,  theaters,  newspapers 
and  other  nonappropriated  fund  organiza- 
tions authorized  and  regulated  by  the  United 
States  military  authorities  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use  by 
the  United  States  armed  forces  for  the  use 
of  members  of  such  forces,  the  civilian  com- 
ponent, and  their  dependents.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  agreement,  such 
organizations  shall  not  be  subject  to  Japa- 
nese regulations,  license,  fees,  taxes  or  simi- 
lar controls. 

(b)  When  a  newspaper  authorized  and 
regulated  by  the  United  States  military  au- 
thorities is  sold  to  the  general  public,  it 
shall  be  subject  to  Japanese  regulations,  li- 
cense, fees,  taxes  or  similar  controls  so  far 
as  such  circulation  is  concerned. 

2.  No  Japanese  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
sales  of  merchandise  and  services  by  such 
organizations,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph 1(b),  but  purchases  within  Japan  of 
merchandise  and  supplies  by  such  organiza- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  Japanese  taxes. 

3.  Except  as  such  disposal  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  and  Japanese  au- 
thorities in  accordance  with  mutually  agreed 
conditions,  goods  which  are  sold  by  such 
organizations  shall  not  be  disposed  of  in 
Japan  to  persons  not  authorized  to  make 
purchases  from  such  organizations. 

4.  The  organizations  referred  to  In  this 
article  shall  provide  such  information  to  the 
Japanese  authorities  as  is  required  by  Jap- 
anese tax  legislation. 

ARTICLE    XVI 

It  is  the  duty  of  memt>ers  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents  to  respect  the  law  of 
Japan  and  to  abstain  from  any  activity  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  this  agreement, 
and.  in  particular,  from  any  political  activity 
In  Japan. 
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1.  Subject  to  the  provUloiu  of  tbls  article, 

( a )  the  military  authorities  of  the  Utxlted 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise  within 
Japan  all  criminal  and  disciplinary  Jurisdic- 
tion conferred  on  them  by  the  law  of  the 
United  States  over  all  persons  subject  to  the 
military  law  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  the  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  civilian  component, 
and  their  dependents  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  within  the  t^itory  of  Japan  and 
punishable  by  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  exercise 
exclusive  jurisdiction  oTer  persons  subject  to 
the  military  law  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  offenses.  Including  offenses  relat- 
ing to  Its  security,  punishable  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  but  not  by  the  law  of 
Japan. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  have 
the  right  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  membors  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their 
dependents  with  respect  to  offenses,  includ- 
ing offenses  relating  to  the  security  of  Japan, 
punishable  by  its  law  but  not  by  the  law  of 
the  United  States. 

(0)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
and  of  paragraph  3  of  this  article  a  security 
offense  against  a  State  shall  Include 

(1)  treason  against  the  State; 

( 11)  sabotage,  espionage  or  violation  of  any 
law  relating  to  official  secrets  of  that  State, 
or  secrets  relating  to  the  national  defense  of 
that  State. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  right  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  is  concurrent  the  following  rules 
shall  apply: 

(a)  The  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  priniary  right  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  or  the  civilian  compo- 
nent In  relation  to 

(I)  offenses  solely  against  the  property  or 
security  of  the  United  States,  or  offenses 
solely  against  the  person  or  property  of  an- 
other member  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces  or  the  civilian  component  or  of  a 
dependent; 

(II)  offenses  arising  out  of  any  act  or 
omission  done  in  the  performance  of  official 
duty. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  other  offense  the 
authorities  of  Japan  shall  have  the  primary 
right  to  exercise  Jurisdiction. 

(c)  If  the  State  having  the  (xrlmary  right 
decides  not  to  exercise  Jurisdiction,  it  shall 
notify  the  authorities  of  the  other  State  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  authorities  of  the 
State  having  the  primary  right  shall  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  a  request  from 
the  authorities  of  the  other  State  for  a 
waiver  of  Its  right  in  cases  where  that  other 
State  considers  such  waiver  to  be  of  partic- 
ular importance. 

4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  article 
shall  not  imply  any  right  for  the  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  to  exercise 
jurisdiction  over  persons  who  are  nationals 
of  or  ordinarily  resident  in  Japan,  unless 
they  are  members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces. 

5.  (a)  The  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  the  authorities  of  Japan 
shall  assist  each  other  In  the  arrest  of  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the 
civilian  component,  or  their  dependents  In 
the  territory  of  Japan  and  In  handing  them 
over  to  the  authority  which  is  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with  the  above 
provisions. 

(b)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  notify 
promptly  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  of  the  arrest  of  any  member 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  ci- 
vilian component,  or  a  dependent. 

(c)  The  custody  of  an  accused  member 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  or  th« 
civilian  component  over  whom  Japan  Is  to 
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exercfa*  Jurisdiction  shall.  If  he  Is  In  the 

X3t  the  United  States,  remain  with  the 

Unlt4d  States  until  he  Is  charged  by  Japan. 

a)     The    military    authorities    of    the 

United  States  and  the  authorities  of  Japan 

Bssist  each  other  in  the  carrying  out 

necessary  investigations  Into  offenses. 

I  the  collection  and  production  of  evl- 

Including  the  seizure  and,  in  proper 

the  handing  over  of  objects  connected 

an  offense.    The  handing  over  of  such 

may.   however,   be   made  subject  to 

return  within  the  time  Bi>ecifled  by  the 

auth^ity  delivering  them. 

The  military  authorities  of  the  United 

and    the  authorities   of   Japan  shall 

each  other  of  the  disposition  of  all 

In  which  there  are  concurrent  rights 

jurisdiction. 
[a)  A  death  sentence  shall  not  be  car- 
out  In  Japan  by  the  military  authorities 
United  States  if  the  legislation  of  Ja- 
loes  not  pkrovide  for  such  punishment 
ilmilar  case. 
The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  give 
ymriathetic  consideration  to  a  request  from 
r  illitary  authorities  of  the  United  States 
i^istance  In  carrying  out  a  sentence  of 
pronounced  by  the  military 
authbritles  of  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  this  article  within  the  terrl- 
of  Japan. 

I^There  an  accused  has  been  tried  In  ac- 

with  the  provisions  of  this  article 

elthe^    by    the    military    authorlUes    of    the 

States   or   the   authcM-itles   of   J.ipan 

as  been  acquitted,  or  has  been  convicted 

s  serving,  or  has  served,  his  sentence  or 

deen  pardoned,  he  may  not  be  tried  again 

same  offense  within  the  territory  of 

by  the  authorlUes  of  the  other  State. 

nothing    In    this    paragraph    shall 

the  military  authorities  of  the  United 

from  trying  a  member  of   Its   armed 

for  any  violation  of  rules  of  discipline 

arising  from  an  act  or  omission  which  constl- 

an  offense  for  which  he  wa*  tried  by 

Authorities  of  Japan. 

Whenever  a  member  of  the  United  States 

forces,   the   civilian   component   or   a 

dependent  is  prosecuted  under  the  jurlsdic- 

i>f  Japan  he  shall  be  entitled: 

to  a  prompt  and  speedy  trial; 

to  be  informed.  In  advance  of  trial,  of 

*>eciflc  charge  or  charges  made  against 


ins 


to  be  confronted  with   the   witnesses 
t  him; 

to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaln- 

witnesses  in  his  favOT.  if  they  are  within 

jjirisdictlon  of  Japan: 

to  have  legal  representation  of  his  own 

for   his   defense    or    to   have   free   or 

legal  representation  under  the  con- 

prevailing    for    the    time    being    in 


if  he  considers  it  necessary,  to  have  the 

of  a  comp)etent  Interpreter;   and 
to  communicate  with  a  representative 
Government  of  the  United  States  and 
-  such  a  representative  present  at  his 


(a)    Regularly      constituted      military 

or   formations   of   the    United    States 

forces  shall  have  the  right  to  police 

facilities  or  areas  which  they  use  under 

II  of  this  agreement.     The  military 

of  such  forces  may  take  all  approprl- 

nieasures  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of 

and  security  within  such  facilities  and 


Outside    these    facilities    and    areas, 

nlUtary  police  shall  be  employed  only 

to  arrangements  with  the  authorl- 

Japan  and  In  liaison  with  those  au- 

and  in  so  far  as  such  employment 

ry  to  maintain  discipline  and  order 

the  members   of  the  United   States 

forces. 

:  n  the  event  of  hostilities  to  which  the 
of  article  V  of  the  Treaty  of  Mu- 


neoissary 


tual  Cooperation  and  Security  apply,  either 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Government  of  Japan  shall  have  the  right, 
by  giving  sixty  days'  notice  to  the  other,  to 
suspend  the  application  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article.  If  this  right  Is  exer- 
cised, the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  shall  immediately  consult  with  a 
Tlew  to  agreeing  on  suitable  provisions  to 
replace  the  provisions  suspended. 

12  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
apply  to  any  offenses  committed  before  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  agreement.  Such 
cases  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
article  XVII  of  the  administrative  agreement 
under  article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan,  as  it  existed  at  the  relevant  time. 

ARTICLE  xvm 

1.  E.LCh  party  waives  all  its  claims  against 
the  other  party  for  damage  to  any  property 
owned  by  It  and  used  by  Its  land,  sea  or  air 
defense  services,  If  such  damage — 

(a)  was  caused  by  a  member  or  an  em- 
ployee of  the  defense  services  of  the  other 
party  In  the  performance  of  his  ofllcial  du- 
ties:  or 

(b)  arose  from  the  use  of  any  vehicle, 
vessel  or  aircraft  owned  by  the  other  party 
and  used  by  Its  defense  services,  provided 
either  that  the  vehicle,  vessel  or  aircraft 
causing  the  dimage  was  being  used  for  oflj- 
(ial  purposes,  or  that  the  damage  was  caused 
to  property  being  .so  u.sed. 

Claims  for  maritime  salvage  by  one  p.arty 
against  the  other  party  shall  be  waived,  pro- 
vided that  the  vessel  or  cargo  salved  was 
C'wned  by  a  pirty  and  being  used  by  its  de- 
fense services  for  official  purposes. 

2  (al  In  the  case  of  dam.ige  caused  or 
arising  as  stated  In  par.igraph  1  to  other 
property  owned  by  either  party  and  located 
in  Japan,  the  is.siie  of  the  liability  of  the 
other  party  shall  be  determined  and  the 
amount  of  damage  shall  be  assessed,  unless 
the  two  Governments  agree  otherwise,  by  a 
sole  arbitrator  selected  In  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (b)  of  this  paragraph.  The 
arbitrator  shall  also  decide  any  counter- 
claims arising  out  of  the  same  Incident. 

(bi  The  arbitrator  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graph (ai  above  shall  be  selected  by  agree- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  from 
amongst  the  nationals  of  Japan  who  hold 
or  have  held  high  Judicial  office 

ici  Any  decision  taken  by  the  arbitrator 
shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the 
p.\rtles 

(d)  The  nmovmt  of  any  compensation 
awarded  by  the  arbitrator  shall  be  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5(e)(1),  (U).  and  (ill)  of  this 
article. 

(e)  The  compensation  of  the  arbitrator 
shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  two 
Governments  and  shall,  together  with  the 
necessary  expenses  Incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties,  be  defrayed  In  equ.".! 
proportions  by  them. 

(f)  Nevertheless,  each  party  waives  its 
claim  in  any  such  case  up  to  the  amount 
of  1,400  U.S.  dollars  or  504.000  yen.  In  the 
case  of  considerable  variation  In  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  these  currencies  the  two 
Governments  shall  agree  on  the  appropriate 
adjustments  of  these  amounts. 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  1  and 
2  of  this  article  the  expression  "owned  by  a 
party  In  the  case  of  a  vessel  Includes'  a 
vessel  on  bare  boat  charter  to  that  party  or 
requisitioned  by  It  on  bare  boat  terms  or 
seized  by  It  In  prize  (except  to  the  extent 
that  the  risk  of  loss  or  liability  is  borne  by 
some   person    other    than    such    party). 

4.  Each  party  waives  all  its  claims  against 
the  other  party  for  Injury  or  death  suffered 
by  any  member  of  Its  defense  services  while 
such  member  was  engaged  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  official  duties. 

5.  Claims  (other  than  contractual  claims 
and  those  to  which  paragraphs  6  or  7  of  this 
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article  apply)  arising  out  of  acts  or  omis- 
sions of  members  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  done  in  the  performance 
of  official  duty,  or  out  of  any  other  act.  omis- 
sion, or  occurence  for  which  the  United 
States  armed  forces  are  legally  responsible, 
and  causing  damage  in  Japan  to  third  parties, 
other  than  the  Government  of  Japan,  shall 
be  dealt  with  by  Japan  In  accordance  with 
the   following  provisions: 

(a)  Claims  shall  be  filed,  considered,  and 
settled  or  adjudicated  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan  with  re- 
spect to  claims  arising  from  the  activities 
of  its  self-defense  forces. 

(b)  Japan  may  settle  any  such  claims, 
and  payment  of  the  amount  agreed  upon  or 
determined  by  adjudication  shall  be  made 
by  Japan  In  yen. 

(C)  Such  payment,  whether  made  pursu- 
ant to  a  settlement  or  to  adjudication  of  the 
case  by  a  competent  tribunal  of  Japan,  or 
the  final  adjudication  by  such  a  tribunal 
denying  payment,  shall  be  binding  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  parties. 

(d)  Every  claim  paid  by  Japan  shall  be 
communicated  to  the  appropriate  United 
States  authorities  together  with  full  par- 
ticulars and  a  proposed  distribution  in  con- 
formity with  subparagraphs  (e)(1)  and  (11) 
below.  In  default  of  a  reply  within  two 
months,  the  proposed  distribution  shall  b? 
regarded  as  accepted. 

(e)  The  cost  Incurred  in  satisfying  claims 
pursuant  to  the  preceding  subparagraphs 
and  paragraph  2  of  this  article  shall  be  dis- 
tributed between  the  parties  as  follows: 

(I)  Where  the  United  States  alone  is  re- 
sponsible, the  amount  awarded  or  adjudged 
shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  25 
percent  chargeable  to  Japan  and  Hy  percent 
chargeable  to  the  United  States. 

(II)  Where  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  responsible  for  the  damage,  the  amount 
awarded  or  adjudged  shall  be  distributed 
equally  between  them  Where  the  damage 
was  caused  by  the  defense  services  of  the 
United  States  or  Japan  and  It  Is  not  possible 
to  attribute  It  speclflcallv  to  one  or  both  of 
those  defense  services,  the  amount  awarded 
or  adjudged  shall  be  distributed  equally  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan 

(Hi)  Every  half  year,  a  statement  of  the 
sums  paid  by  Japan  ii.  the  course  of  the  half- 
yearly  period  in  respect  of  every  case  regard- 
ing which  the  proposed  distribution  on  a 
percentage  basis  has  been  accepted  shall  be 
sent  to  the  appropriate  United  States  au- 
thorities, together  with  a  request  for  reim- 
bursement. Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
made,  in  yen.  within  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

(f)  Members  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  excluding  those  em- 
ployees who  have  only  Japanese  nationality 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  proceedings  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  Judgment  given 
against  them  in  Japan  In  a  matter  arising 
from  the  performance  of  their  official  duties. 

(g)  Except  in  so  far  as  subparagraph  (e) 
of  this  paragraph  applies  to  claims  covered 
by  paragraph  2  of  this  article,  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any 
claUn  arising  out  of  or  In  connection  with 
the  navigation  or  operation  of  a  ship  or  the 
loading,  carriage,  or  discharge  of  a  cargo: 
other  than  claims  for  death  or  personal  in- 
jury to  which  paragraph  4  of  this  article 
does  not  apply. 

6.  Claims  against  members  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  (except 
employees  who  are  nationals  of  or  ordinarily 
resident  in  Japan)  arising  out  of  tortious 
acts  or  omissions  in  Japan  not  done  In  the 
performance  of  official  duty  shah  be  dealt 
with  In  the  following  manner: 

(a)  The  authorities  of  Japan  shall  con- 
sider the  claim  and  assess  compensation  to 
the  claimant  in  a  fair  and  just  manner,  tak- 
ing into  account  all   the  circumstances  of 


the  case,  including  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
jured person,  and  shall  prepare  a  report  on 

the  matter. 

(b)  The  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
appropriate  United  States  authorities,  who 
shall  then  decide  without  delay  whether 
they  will  offer  an  ex  gratia  payment,  and  if 
so.  of  what  amount. 

(c)  If  an  offer  of  ex  gratia  payment  is 
made,  and  accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full 
satisfaction  of  his  claim,  the  United  States 
authorities  shall  make  the  pajmient  them- 
selves and  Inform  the  authorities  of  Japan 
of  the  r  decision  and  of  the  sum  paid. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  to 
entertain  an  action  against  a  member  or  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
unless  and  until  there  has  been  payment  In 
full  satisfaction  of  the  claim. 

7.  Claims  arising  out  of  the  unauthorized 
use  of  any  vehicle  of  the  United  States 
armed  forces  shall  be  dealt  with  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  6  of  this  Article,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  United  States  armed  forces 
are  legally  responsible. 

8  if  a  dispute  arises  as  to  whether  a  tor- 
tious act  or  omission  of  a  member  or  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
was  done  in  the  performance  of  official  duty 
or  as  to  whether  the  use  of  any  vehicle  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  was  un- 
authorized, the  question  shall  be  submitted 
to  an  arbitrator  appointed  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2(b)  of  this  Article,  whose 
decision  on  this  point  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

9.  (a)  The  United  States  shall  not  claim 
Immunity  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  Japan  for  members  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  in  respect  of  the 
civil  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Japan  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  provided  in  paragraph 
5(f)  of  this  article. 

(b)  In  case  any  private  movable  property, 
excluding  that  in  use  by  the  United  States 
armed  forces,  which  Is  subject  to  compulsory 
execution  under  Japanese  law.  Is  within  the 
facilities  and  areas  In  use  by  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  the  United  States  au- 
thorities shall,  upon  the  request  of  Japanese 
courts,  possess  and  turn  over  such  property 
to  the  Japanese  authorities. 

(c)  The  authorities  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  shall  cooperate  in  the  procure- 
ment of  evidence  for  a  fair  hearing  and  dis- 
posal of  claims  under  this  article. 

10  Disputes  arising  out  of  contracts  con- 
cerning the  procurement  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  services,  and  labor  by  or 
for  the  United  States  armed  forces,  which 
are  not  resolved  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract concerned,  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Committee  for  conciliation,  provided 
that  tile  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  prejudice  any  right  which  the  parties  to 
the  contract  may  have  to  file  a  civil  suit. 

11.  The  term  "defense  services"  used  In 
this  article  is  understood  to  mean  for  Japan 
its  self-defense  forces  and  for  the  United 
States  its  armed  forces. 

12.  Paragraphs  2  and  5  of  this  article  shall 
apply  only  to  claims  arising  Incident  to  non- 
combat  activities. 

13.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  not 
apply  to  any  claims  which  arose  before  the 
entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement.  Such 
clauns  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  provisions 
of  article  XVIII  of  the  Administrative  Agree- 
ment under  article  III  of  the  Security  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Japan. 

ARTICLE   XIX 

1.  Members  of  the  United  States  armed 
forces,  the  civilian  component,  and  their  de- 
pendents, shall  be  subject  to  the  foreign  ex- 
change controls  of  the  Government  of  Japan. 

2.  The  preceding  paragraph  shall  not  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  transmission  into 
or  outside  of  Japan  of  United  States  dollars 


or  dollar  Instruments  representing  the  offi- 
cial funds  of  the  United  States  or  realized  as 
a  result  of  service  or  employment  in  connec- 
tion with  this  agreement  by  members  of  the 
United  States  armed  forces  and  the  civilian 
component,  or  realized  by  such  persons  and 
their  dependents  from  sources  outside  of 
Japan. 

3.  The  United  States  authorities  shall  take 
suitable  measures  to  preclude  the  abuse  of 
the  privileges  stipulated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  or  circumvention  of  the  Japanese 
foreign  exchange  controls. 

ARTICLE  XX 

1.  (a)  United  States  milittwy  payment  cer- 
tificates denominated  in  dollars  may  be  used 
by  persons  authorized  by  the  United  States 
for  internal  transactions  within  the  facilities 
and  areas  in  use  by  the  United  States  armed 
forces.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  take  appropriate  action  to  insure 
that  authorized  personnel  are  prohibited 
from  engaging  in  transactions  involving  mil- 
itary payment  certificates  except  as  author- 
ized by  United  States  regulations.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  will  take  necessary  action 
to  prohibit  unauthorized  persons  from  en- 
gaging in  transactions  Involving  military 
payment  certificates  and  with  the  aid  of 
United  States  authorities  will  undertake  to 
apprehend  and  punish  any  person  or  persons 
under  its  Jurisdiction  Involved  in  the  coun- 
terfeiting or  uttering  of  counterfeit  military 
payment  certificates. 

(b)  It  Is  agreed  that  the  United  States 
authorities  will  apprehend  and  punish 
members  of  the  United  SUtes  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  or  their  dependents! 
who  tender  military  payment  certificates  to 
unauthorized  persons  and  that  no  obliga- 
tion will  be  due  to  such  unauthorized  per- 
sons or  to  the  Government  of  Japan  or  Its 
agencies  from  the  United  States  or  any  of  Its 
agencies  as  a  result  of  any  unauthorized  use 
of  military  payment  certificates  within  Ja- 
pan. 

2.  In  order  to  exercise  control  of  military 
payment  certificates  the  United  States  may 
designate  certain  American  financial  Instl- 
tuclons  to  maintain  and  operate,  under 
United  States  supervision,  facilities  for  the 
use  of  persons  authorized  by  the  United 
States  to  use  military  payment  certificates 
Institutions  authorized  to  maintain  military 
banking  facilities  will  establish  and  main- 
tain such  facihties  physically  separated  from 
their  Japanese  commercial  banking  business, 
with  personnel  whose  sole  duty  Is  to  main- 
tain and  operate  such  facilities.  Such  fa- 
cilies  shall  be  permited  to  maintain  United 
States  currency  bank  accounts  and  to  per- 
form all  financial  transactions  in  connec- 
tion therewith  Including  receipt  and  remis- 
sion of  funds  to  the  extent  provided  by  arti- 
cle XIX,  paragraph  2,  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    XXI 

The  United  States  may  esUbUsh  and  op- 
erate, within  the  facilities  and  areas  in  use 
by  the  United  States  armed  forces,  United 
States  military  post  offices  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces, 
the  civilian  component,  and  their  depend- 
ents, for  the  transmission  of  mall  between 
United  States  military  post  offices  in  Japan 
and  between  such  military  post  offices  and 
other  United  States  post  offices. 
ARTICLE  xxn 

The  United  States  may  enroll  and  train 
eligible  United  States  citizens  residing  in 
Japan,  who  apply  for  such  enrollment,  in  the 
reserve  organizations  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  xxin 
The  United  States  and  Japan  will  cooper- 
ate in  taking  such  steps  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  security 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces,  the  mem- 
bers  thereof,   the   civilian  component,   their 
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dependenU,  and  their  property.  The  Oov- 
emment  ot  Japcm  agreea  to  eeek  such  legU- 
latlon  and  to  take  such  other  action  as 
may  be  neceasary  to  ensure  the  adequate 
security  and  protection  within  Ita  territory 
of  installations,  equipment,  property,  records 
and  official  informatioa  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  offenders  under 
the  applicable  laws  of  Japan. 

AmTTCLX   ZXIT 

1.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  United  States  will 
bear  for  the  duration  of  this  agreement 
without  cost  to  Japan  all  expenditures  inci- 
dent to  the  maintenance  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces  In  Japan  except  those 
to  be  borne  by  Japaa  as  i»x>vlded  in  para- 
graph 2. 

2.  It  Is  agreed  that  Japan  will  furnish  for 
the  diiratloQ  of  this  agreement  without  coat 
to  the  United  States  and  make  compensation 
where  appropriate  to  the  owners  and  sup- 
pliers thereof  all  facilities  and  areas  and 
rights  of  way,  including  facilities  and  areas 
jointly  used  such  as  those  at  airfields  and 
ports,  as  provided  in  articles  U  and  m. 

3.  It  ts  agreed  that  arrangements  will  be 
effected  between  the  Goveriunents  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan  for  accounting  ap- 
plicable to  financial  transactions  arising  out 
of  this  agreement. 

AaTICI.Z    XXV 

1.  A  Joint  (X>minlttee  shall  be  established 
as  the  means  for  consultation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Japan  on  all  matters  requir- 
ing mutual  consultation  regarding  the  im- 
plementation of  this  agreement.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Joint  Committee  shall  serve  as  the 
n\eans  for  consultation  in  determining  the 
facilities  and  areas  in  Japan  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  United  States  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 

2.  The  Joint  Committee  shall  be  oompKxed 
of  a  representative  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  a  representative  of  the 
Government  of  Japan,  each  of  whom  shall 
have  one  or  more  deputies  and  a  staff.  The 
Joint  Committee  shall  determine  its  own 
procedures,  and  arrange  for  such  auxiliary 
organs  and  administrative  services  as  may  be 
required.  The  Joint  Conunittee  shall  be  so 
organized  that  it  may  meet  Immediately  at 
any  time  at  the  request  of  the  representative 
of  rtther  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Government  of  Japan. 

8.  If  the  Joint  Conunittee  is  unable  to 
resolve  any  matter,  it  shall  refer  that  matter 
to  the  respective  Govemmenta  for  further 
consideration  through  appropriate  channels. 

AXncUE    XXVI 

1.  This  agreement  shall  be  approved  by  the 
United  States  and  Japan  in  accordance  with 
their  legal  procedures,  and  notes  indicating 
such  appnx>val  shall  be  exchanged. 

3.  AftCT  the  procedure  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  has  been  followed,  this 
Agreement  will  enter  Into  force  on  the  date 
ot  coming  into  force  of  the  Treaty  at  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security,  at  which  time  the 
Administrative  Agreement  under  Article  HI 
of  the  Security  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  erf  America  and  Japan,  signed  at 
Tokyo  on  Febriiary  28,  1952.  as  amended, 
shall  expire. 

3.  The  Government  of  each  party  to  this 
Agreement  undertakes  to  seek  from  its  legts- 
laturs  neceesary  budgetary  and  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  which  require  such  action  for 
thPir  execution. 

ABTICI.E    XXVn 

Either  Government  may  at  any  time  re- 
quest the  revision  of  any  Article  of  this 
Agreement,  in  which  case  the  two  Gtovern- 
ments  shall  enter  into  negotiation  through 
appropriate  channels. 
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NOBTTSTTKE  KiSHI. 
AUCHnO  PtTJITAMA. 

Mrrsujiao  IsHn. 
Taoasri  Adachi. 

KOICHiaO  ASAXAI. 


to  support  the  treaty.    There 
I  wish  to  state,  as  a  result  of 
;he  colloquy  which  occurred  in 
few  minutes.    It  seems  to  me 
the  treaty  is  to  draw  a  line 
Pacific.    I  do  not  think  the 
can  afFord  to  do  so.    I  do 
we  can  afford  to  bring  our 
of  defense  closer  to  the 
than  it  is.    We  do  not  have 
back  in  history  to  remember 
movement  of  the  1930's  and 
»d  effect  it  had  upon  the  think - 
I  ilertness  and  the  wakefulness  of 
After   World   War   H,   I 
should  ever  be  mindful  of  the 
which  drawing  a  line  closer  to  the 
E  tates  might  have  upon  our  na- 
p^licy  and  international  policy, 
we  are  all  indebted  to  the  Sen- 
Iowa  [Mr.  HiCKENLOopn].  to 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
and  to  other  Senators  who 
sucli  a  clear-cut  stand  upon 
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for  scmie  15  or  20  minutes  to 

different  subject,  so  Senators 

other  things  to  do  can  take 

hem  in  these  few  minutes. 

HI  CKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 

Senator  3^eld? 

I  am  happy  to  yield. 
CKENLCK)PER.  I  merely  wish 
;  my  thanks  to  the  Senator  for 
words  he  has  said  about  the 
I  am  happy  the  Senator  agrees 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  and  is 
support  it. 

Oftentimes  the  Senator 

lo^a  and  I  have  minor  disagree - 

this  is  not  one  of  those  occa- 

think  the  Senator  has  contrib- 

great  argument  in  behalf  of 
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H  [CKENLOOPER,     I  thank  the 


THE    NATIONAL    SPACE    EXPLORA- 
TION PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  several  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
valuable  time  to  make  what  I  believe  to 
be  some  pertinent  comments  on  our  na- 
tional space  exploration  program.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  approving  the  operating  funds  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  been  somewhat  dis- 
turbed by  an  apparent  public  confusion 
and  outlook  on  this  Nation's  space  ef- 
forts. I  hope  the  statements  and  sug- 
gestions submitted  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks  will,  on  analysis,  be  considered 
as  a  constructive  attempt  to  promote 
clarity  and  public  understanding  toward 
a  program  which  unquestionably  In- 
volves one  of  the  most  noble  national 
endeavors  upon  which  this  country  has 
ever  embarked. 

The  study  and  deliberations  I  have 
made  of  our  national  sc>ace  activities 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Congress  itself  has  been  guilty  of  not 
providing  the  degree  of  enlightened  co- 
operation which  our  space  scientists  and 
technologists  require  If  they  are  to  ad- 
vance in  their  efforts  on  this  challenging 
frontier  of  space.  In  fact,  congressional 
enthusiasm  and  apctthy  on  our  space  ef- 
forts have  been  so  intermixed  that  our 
citizens  have  not  been  able  to  feel  the 
real  pulse  of  the  truly  great  develop- 
ments occurring  in  space  in  their  own 
lifetimes. 

Before  providing  the  particulars  in 
support  of  this  conclusion,  it  may  be 
helpful  to  review  briefly  what  lies  ahead 
on  the  space  horizon  for  all  humanity  if 
our  national  space  program  is  fully  sup- 
ported as  well  as  vigorously  pursued. 
Most  of  our  scientists  who  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  realities  of  our  technical 
capabilities  in  space  believe  that  within 
the  lifetimes  of  most  of  us  our  progress 
in  the  world  outside  the  earth  will  give  us 
instantaneous  communications  around 
the  earth.  Television  programs,  for 
example,  originating  in  New  York,  will  be 
viewed  in  Bombay  or  Cairo.  Interna- 
tional telephone  cwiversations  will, 
without  delay,  be  as  easily  made  from 
Denver  to  Paris  as  they  presently  are 
today  from  Denver  to  Chicago. 

Second.  Our  space  capabilities  reflect 
the  great  advances  which  lie  before  us 
in  weather  forecasting  and  possibly  even 
weather  control  in  the  near  future.  Me- 
teorologists of  every  nation  have  already 
acclaimed  the  breathtaking  cloud  cover 
pictvires  taken  over  millions  of  miles  of 
the  earth's  surface  by  Tiros  I.  Pictures 
from  Tiros  I  have  now  accumulated  to  a 
number  of  over  24,000.  Our  own  weather 
experts  indicate  that  with  the  earlier 
weather  predictions  now  promised 
through  our  space  efforts,  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  terms  of  lives  and  property  can 
be  saved  to  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

It  becomes  immediately  apparent  that 
if  our  satellites  can  photograph  with 
accuracy  and  detail  cloud  structure  and 
formation,  typhoons,  and  hurricanes,  as 
they  have,  they  will  be  able  to  observe, 
also  in  detail,  launching  sites,  nuclear 
explosions,  and  military  production  sites. 
In  the  near  future,  then,  hopefully  the 
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world  can  be  protected  against  sneak 
attacks  and  surprise  aggression.  If  in 
December  of  1941,  the  photographic 
capabilities  of  satellites  had  been  avail- 
able to  the  Nation,  the  destruction  of  our 
naval  strength  at  Pearl  Harbor  might 
never  have  occurred. 

In  the  field  of  navigation,  there  ap- 
pears now  to  be  no  unsolved  technologi- 
cal problems  ahead  to  the  development 
of  a  satellite  system  producing  InsUn- 
taneous  information  for  accurate  guid- 
ance of  our  ships  and  commerce  on  the 
high  seas. 

Sometime  late  next  year,  if  present 
.schedules  can  be  maintained,  the  Na- 
tion's first  man  traveling  in  space  wiU 
circle  the  earth  in  his  mercury  capsule. 
Twenty -seven  thousand  miles  in  90  min- 
utes. Mr.  President,  will  be  the  greatest 
jump  In  manned  traveling  speed  the 
world  has  experienced  to  date.  In  fact, 
it  will  be  over  a  1,200  percent  increase 
in  the  speed  attained  today  in  even  oiu: 
advanced  jet  military  aircraft.  If  our 
commerce  keeps  pace  with  our  technolog- 
ical progress,  it  is  not  too  unrealistic 
to  visualize  transportation  between  our 
east  coast  and  Europe  in  a  time  period 
of  less  than  15  minutes.  Yes;  it  sounds 
incredible,  Mr.  President,  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  Wright  brothers  were 
considered  as  "loony  tinkerers"  not  too 


many  years  ago. 

Even  beyond  the  exciting  vista  which 
lies  before  us  in  the  fields  I  have  men- 
tioned, great  advancements  can  be  ex- 
pected in  a  number  of  areas  upon  which 
our  lives  are  already  heavily  dependent 
today.  The  electronics  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, pressed  by  the  demands  of  space 
technology,  has  taken  great  strides  for- 
ward in  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques and  the  miniaturization  of  exist- 
ing equipment. 

Medical  research  will  be  given  new 
information  through  the  experience  of 
animate  life  traveling  through  space, 
some  of  which  may  open  new  avenues 
for  remedies  of  present  day  diseases  and 
illnesses.  New  and  more  powerful  pro- 
pulsion fuels  are  in  development;  the 
desire  for  new  materials  that  are  harder, 
lighter,  and  more  durable  under  Intense 
heating  conditions  in  space  may  revolu- 
tionize the  present  day  manufacture  of 
industrial  products  in  the  days  ahead; 
new  power  sources  through  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  sun -earth  relation- 
ship may  develop;  and  perhaps  beyond 
anything  else,  the  great  increase  in  our 
basic  knowledge  about  the  origin  of  the 
earth  and  indeed  the  existence  of  life  on 
other  planets  holds  a  promise  and  ex- 
citement that  few  experiments  in  all 
recorded  history  could  reflect. 

I  have  not  referred  directly  as  yet  to 
the  international  character  of  our  space 
activities  or  the  international  prestige 
that  Ls  implicit  in  the  competition  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.SR. 
in  this  field.  The  successful  orbiting  of 
Sputnik  I  on  October  4,  1957,  marked  a 
new  era  in  the  Communist  cold  war,  and 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  are,  4  years 
later,  still  rebounding  from  the  claims  of 
technological  superiority  of  the  Marxist 
societies. 

Scientific  commimity  and  world  lead- 
ers, at  home  and  abroad,  know  that  the 
United  States  has  launched  successfully 


far  more  satellite  and  deep  space  probes 
than  the  Russians  and  have  provided  far 
more  valuable  data  to  benefit  the  world 
at  large  than  their  counterparts  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  the  vast  propa- 
gandist mill  of  the  Communist  network 
has  exploited  to  the  fullest  measure,  the 
sputniks,  and  luniks,  which  have  been 
launched  to  the  moon  and  beyond  In 
order  to  achieve  the  greatest  psychologi- 
cal advantage  for  Russia. 

Our  scientists  inform  us  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  revealed  to  the  world  at 
large  relatively  little  scientific  data  that 
they  may  have  obtained  through  these 
efforts.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  condi- 
tion that  our  data,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation on  our  successes  and  failures  in 
space,  have  been  placed  in  open  view, 
even  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  believe  there  is  no  question  that  we 
are  in  a  technological  race  in  space  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  our  competi- 
tion views  this  race  as  a  critical  factor 
in  their  drive  to  communize  the  world. 
Our  scientiste  and  technicians  are  not 
hanging  their  heads  In  shame,  nor  are 
they  fearful  of  the  outcome  If  they  can 
be  sissured  of  continuous  support  for 
their  research  efforts.  They  have  proven 
to  date  that  they  are  not  only  willing 
but  capable  of  keeping  this  Nation  in  the 
forefront  in  the  fields  I  have  already 
mentioned  but  are  confident  of  leading 
the  way  in  many  others  that  will  bring 
credit  to  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
as  well. 

Most  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  re- 
call the  lengthy  hearings  held  several 
years  ago  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
select  committees  on  the  subject  of  this 
Nation's  space  effort.  These  hearings 
culminated  in  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional policy  that  our  exploration  of 
space  should  be  dedicated  to  peaceful 
purposes  and  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  conduct  our  space  explora- 
tion program.  Provision  was  made  at 
that  time  to  safeguard  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Defense  Department  to  carry 
(MQ  defense  programs  in  space.  And 
finally,  for  the  first  time  in  s<Mne  80 
years,  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
established  new  permanent  committees 
to  legislate  and  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
new  function  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Since  these  developments  have  oc- 
curred, programs,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties have  been  concentrated  in  the  NASA 
and  a  long-range  plan  for  space  explora- 
tion has  been  formulated  by  the  scien- 
tists in  the  new  agency. 

In  addition  to  these  rapid  develop- 
ments, appropriations  have  been  re- 
quested of  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
financial  f oundatiwi  that  this  challeng- 
ing and  promising  program  required. 
And  it  is  in  this  area,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  like  to  direct  my  final  com- 
ments to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
I,  and  I  am  sure  the  citiaens  of  my 
State,  have  been  disturbed  by  the  com- 
ments of  leading  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition party  that  we  are  not  going  fast 
enough  in  space  and  that  budget  restric- 
tions are  retarding  our  space  efforts. 

However,  I  find  that  in  the  last  3 
fiscal  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  has  cut  the  funds  for  our  Na- 
tional Space  Administration  by  $74,900,- 
000.  And  the  other  body  of  Congress 
has  already  approved  a  reduction  of 
$38,900,000  for  next  year's  operating 
funds  for  NASA.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
quite  openly  that  the  reduction  in  funds 
for  this  vital  program  has  not  originated 
in  this  body.  To  the  contrary,  the  Sen- 
ate has  supported  on  every  occasion  the 
appropriations  requested  by  our  space 
scientists  and  technicians.  But,  as  the 
Members  well  know,  controversies  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  are  settled  by 
compromises  and  these  compromises  in 
our  space  budget  have  resulted  in  vital 
programs  being  delayed  or  canceled 
by  the  space  agency. 

I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  as  consistent  in  the  sup- 
port which  they  give  to  the  space  pro- 
gram as  they  are  consistent  m  their 
repeated  statements  regarding  the  ur- 
gency for  our  national  space  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  that 
there  may  be  a  valid  question  as  to 
whether  our  present  organizational 
structure  in  Congress  for  consideration 
of  space  legislative  matters  is  designed 
to  promote  the  Information  needed  by 
its  members  in  order  for  than  to  in- 
telligently support  their  efforts. 

I  do  not  wish  my  remarks  however  to 
be  misunderstood  for  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  work  which  the  present 
Space  Committees  of  both  houses  have 
performed  to  date. 

Over  the  years  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  has  become  a  valu- 
able mechanism  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  bringing  pertinent  and  timely 
information  on  a  scientific  program  (A 
great  nations^  significance.  I  believe 
that  a  Joint  Committee  on  Space  Ex- 
ploration which  would  have  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  our  national  space  ac- 
tivities would  possibly  produce  a  greater 
degree  of  congressional  support  for  our 
technical  space  oriented  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  in- 
formation fact  sheet  about  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administratloa, 
together  with  a  table  1  entitled,  "Sig- 
nificant Firsts  in  Sounding  Rockets,  Sat- 
ellite, and  Space  Probe  Research."  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  and  table  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

iKTOaMATION  FACT  SHZET  ABODT  THX  NATIONAL 

AxxoNAuncs  AND  Spacx  Administration 

BACKOaOUND 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  was  established  by 
Public  Law  85-668  signed  by  President  Btoen- 
hower  on  July  29, 1968.  Earliest  public  state- 
ments about  official  gorernmental  Intwest  in 
BClentlflc  experiments  in  space  occurred  in 
1986  when  announcement  was  made  of  our 
Intention  to  launch  artilicial  satellites  as  part 
of  our  contribution  to  the  program  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Tear  (IQT) .  Mili- 
tary Interest  in  the  use  erf  the  space  environ- 
ment has  existed,  but  not  publicly,  for  many 
years. 

Prior  to  1958,  the  limited  space  actlvttles 
of  the  United  States  were  conducted  by  the 
military  departments.  Although  flnanced  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  Van- 
guard IQT  program  was  under  the  manage- 
ment and  technical  direction  of  the  Navy. 
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Projects  Initiated  following  Sputnik  I  (Oct. 
4,  1967)  were  funded  by  the  £>epartment  of 
Defense,  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 
( AHPA )  and  carried  out  by  the  military  serv- 
ices whether  for  civilian  scientific  or  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

On  October  1.  1958,  NASA  officially  came 
into  existence  and  several  projects  were 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  to  NASA.  The  Administrator  of  NASA 
and  the  Deputy  Administrator,  T.  Keith 
Glennan  and  Hugh  L.  Dryden,  respectively, 
were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Aug^lst  14. 
1958,  and  sworn  in  on  August  19,  1958. 
Throughout  the  balance  of  1958  and  1959, 
transfers  of  various  projects  between  DOD 
and  NASA  occurred  as  the  program  and  op- 
erating responsibilities  of  each  agency  were 
clarified. 

PROVISIONS    OF   THE    SPACE    ACT 

The  act  set  forth  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  activities  in  space  should  be 
devoted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind  and  that  a  civilian  organi- 
zation, NASA,  was  being  organized  to  conduct 
such  activitlM.  The  act  reserved  to  the 
Defense  Department  Jurisdiction  over  those 
space  activities  which  were  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  military  responsibilities  of 
the  respective  departmente. 

The  President  was  made  directly  responsi- 
ble for  ( 1 )  svirveying  all  significant  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities,  (2)  developing 
a  comprehensive  program  of  such  activities 
to  be  conducted  by  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  (3)  designating  the  agency  to  carry 
out  major  activities,  (4)  providing  for  effec- 
tive cooperation  between  the  DOD  and 
NASA  and  (5)  resolving  differences  between 
these  two  agencies  on  matters  of  Jurisdic- 
tion. He  was  given  a  Space  Council  com- 
posed of  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
members  to  advise  him  on  the  performance 
of  these  duties  and  there  was  established 
a  Civilian-Military  Liaison  Committee 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  would  advise 
and  consult  on  matters  of  concern  to  each. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN   SPACE   ACT    (85-5SS> 

On  January  14,  1960,  the  President  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  the  Congress  proposing 
changes  in  Public  Law  85-568  which  are  in- 
tended to  make  it  clear  that  the  Nation's 
program  in  space  exploration  for  peaceful 
purposes  is  and  should  be  the  responsibility 
of  a  single  civilian  agency — NASA.  Provision 
Is  made  for  the  President  to  allocate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  design  and  development 
of  new  launch  vehicles  and  to  resolve  possi- 
ble disputes  between  NASA  and  the  DOD. 
While  there  are  proposed  changes  in  the 
wording  regarding  military  activities  in 
space,  there  is  no  change  in  the  intent  to 
leave  the  Department  of  Defense  free  to 
meet  its  military  res{X}nsibllities  through  the 
use  of  space  and  the  development  of  weapons 
using  space  vehicles. 

Further,  the  President  states  his  belief 
that  It  is  no  longer  desirable  to  retain  in  the 
act  those  provisions  which  impose  planning 
and  supervisory  duties  on  the  President. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  Space  Council  is 
solely  that  of  advising  the  President  on  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  the  enumeration 
of  which  is  to  be  repealed,  he  proposes  the 
elimination  of  the  Space  Council.  Because 
of  the  many  channels  for  communication  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  DOD,  the  President 
further  proposes  the  elimination  of  the 
Civilian-Military  Liaison  Conunlttee. 

A  proposed  change  that  has  attracted  some 
attention  has  to  do  with  property  rights  in 
inventions.  In  brief,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
patent  policies  of  NASA  be  changed  to  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense so  that  the  Government,  through  both 
of  these  agencies,  treats  its  contractors  in 
this  field  similarly,  while  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  Government. 
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has  transferred  to  it  the  43-year-old 
Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 
N4C A),  Including  8,000  scientific,  tech- 
administrative    personnel.     The 
reputation  for  research  in  the  de- 
velopment of  advanced  aircraft  was  unex- 
anywhere  In  the  world.     Its  research 
for  some  years,  had  been  oriented 
substantially  toward  space  related  problems, 
the  President  has   transferred 
from  the  Naval  Research  Labora- 
technlcal  and  scientific  personnel 
Jet   Propulsion   Laboratory,   and   re- 
i  pproximately  5,000  Grovernment  per- 
1  rom  the  Army's  HuntsvUle  Ordnance 
(Von    Braun    group)     to    NASA. 
transfer     will     become     effective 
1960,  unless  Congress  disapproves, 
technical     management     of     the 
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'S  PROGRAM  OF  SPACE  EXPLORATION 


major    components    of    the    Nation's 
e  cploratlon  program  being  conducted 

are: 

l|[anned  satellite   program:    The  first 

this    program    is    Project   Mercury. 

ectlves  are  to  place  a  man  In  orbit; 

him  safely;  and  to  study  his  capa- 

perform  useful  functions  while  In 

Ballistic    training    fiights    for     the 

are  scheduled   for   the   last   half 

year  1960.    Present  plans  call  for 

light  in  calendar  year  1961. 

Scientific  investigations   In   space:    A 

based  program  of  research  in  a  va- 

fields    (chemistry,   physics,    astron- 

bl^logy,  etc.)  will  employ  satellites  and 

rockets.     This   program   will   con- 

oVer  many  years  at  a  significant  but 

constant  funding  level. 

Ljunar  and  planetary  programs:    First 

involve  the  launching  of  lunar  probes 

i    followed    by    hard    and    soft 

landings  and  finally  by  manned  lunar 

Similar  exploration  of  the  en- 

and  surface  of  Mars  and  Venus 

follow   in   a   later   time   period.     Other 

in  this  category  will  Involve  the  use 

s  to  study  interplanetary  space.     A 

lunar  landing  is  not  anticipated  be- 
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Spitellite    applications:    This    program 
orbiting  satellite  spacecraft  is  de- 
»  produce  practical  applications  of 
t(chnology.     It  is  expected  to  provide 
mproved  weather  forecasting,  world- 
evision  and  telephone  services,  im- 
uid  more  reliable  navigational  aids 
accurate  mapping  of   the  earth's 
In  this  area,  there  exists  the  great- 
of  duplication  of  activities  be- 
and  the  DOD.     This  being  rec- 
effectlve  means  of  avoiding  needless 
have  been  developed.     It  is  Im- 
to   note,   too,   that   in    these   areas, 
opportunity  for  mutual  support 
NASA  and  the  DOD  also  exists. 
launch  vehicle  systems:   A  very  sub- 
portion  of  NASA's  budget  is  being 
to  the  development  and  testing  of 
vehicle   systems   necessary    to   carry 
and  men  into  space.    This  pro- 
wlth  Project  Mercury  the  highest 
in  the  entire  NASA  effort, 
launch  vehicles  that  are  presently  in 
those  that  for  the  most  part  have 
from  available  missile  hard- 
have  been  marginal  for  the  mls- 
whlch  they  have  been  assigned. 

a  family  of  new  launch  vehicles 

development  that  will  provide  the 

to  place   payloads  ranging  from 

000  pounds  into  a  low  earth  orbit. 

to  develop  this  capability  to 

p^yloculs  of  6,500  poimds  in  12  to  15 
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months.    9,000   pounds   In    18    months    to   2 
years,  and  30.000  pounds  In  3  to  5  years. 

UNITED    SrATES-U.S.S.R.    SPACE    COMPARISON 

Immediately  after  World  War  II,  the  So- 
viet Union  began  Intensive  work  in  the  field 
of  high-thrust  ballistic  missiles.  This  was 
5  or  6  years  before  any  serious  organized 
activity  within  the  United  States.  Due  to 
this  headstart,  the  UBJ3.R.  has  demon- 
strated a  considerable  lead  over  the  United 
States  In  the  field  of  propulsion,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  ability  to  project  heavier  pay- 
loads  into  space.  Within  2  years  the  present 
US.  vehicle  development  program  will  en- 
able the  United  States  to  catch  up  with  the 
present  effort  of  the  UB.S.R..  but  it  will  take 
4  or  5  years  beiore  we  can  expect  to  signifi- 
cantly surpass  their  present  capabilities. 
This  will  come  with  the  development  of  the 
Saturn  ( 1>2 -million-pound  thrust)  vehicle 
All  available  evidence  indicates  VS.  superi- 
ority In  tracking  and  data  acquisition  opera- 
tions and  equal  or  superior  ability  with  the 
UB.S.R.  in  the  scientific  instrumentation 
field. 

In  the  past  2  years  the  United  States  suc- 
cessfully launched  12  scientific  earth  satel- 
lites and  3  deep  space  probes.  Seven  US 
satellites  are  still  In  orbit,  and  one  space 
probe  orbits  the  sun.  In  the  same  period, 
the  USSR,  has  launched  three  satellites  and 
three  space  probes;  one  satellite  orbits  the 
earth,  one  probe  orbits  the  sun;  another  probe 
Impacted  the  moon,  and  a  third  is  In  an 
earth-lunar  orbit.  Because  the  U.S.8.R.  has 
had  more  powerful  launch  vehicles,  they  have 
been  able  to  launch  heavier  payloads  and 
perform  more  spectacular  experiments  than 
the  United  States.  Table  I  lists  some  of  the 
significant  accomplishments  of  both  coun- 
tries. Table  II  lists  U.S.  launchlngs  for  cal- 
endar year  1959. 

INTERNATIONAL    COOPERATION 

The  United  States  has  continued  the  co- 
operative nature  of  Its  space  activities  that 
was  the  keynote  of  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (IGY)  program.  This  has 
been  effected  through  U.S.  participation  In 
the  extension  of  IGY  In  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions  Committee  on 
Space  Research  ( Cospar ) .  Through  Coepar 
the  United  States  has  offered  to  launch 
scientific  satellites  containing  experiments 
of  foreign  scientists.  In  addition  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  limited  Joint  pro- 
grams of  space  exploration  between  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  operation  of  the  extensive  U.S.  track- 
ing network  required  for  all  space  launch- 
lngs, and  In  particular  for  project  Mercury. 
Is  another  avenue  through  which  our  pro- 
gram has  attained  an  international  char- 
acter. We  have  even  offered  the  services  of 
this  network  in  support  of  the  Soviet- 
manned  space  flight  program  since  they  have 
no  comparable  facilities. 

Last  but  not  least  the  United  States  has 
taken  the  InitlaUve  In  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  about  the  appropriate  study,  co- 
operation and  action  that  Is  due  a  subject  of 
such  wide  appeal  to  nations  around  the 
world. 

Space  program  funds 

NEW  OBLIGATIONAL  AUTHORITT 
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Fiscal  years 

19.% 

1959 

1960 

1961  ■ 

NA8.\ 

117 
52 
20 

305 

440 

33 

>524 

4M 

82 

915 
407 

47 

Defense.. 

ARC       

Total  

189 

778 

1,030 

1,369 

'  Requested  from  Conptss. 

» 23  minion  requested  from  Congress  m  IMO  NASA 
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lln  miUlon-s  of  d^Uarsj 


Kix«l  ye*'': 
l'.«0- 


lifdarliont 

4.\.0 

a  7 

23.2 


Totat 


74  9 


Table  I.  Significant  Firsts  in  Sounding 
Rockets,  Satellite,  and  Space  Probe  Re- 
search 

TTNirxo  states 

1  A  number  of  flrits  in  high  altitude 
rocket  research,  including  among  others: 

First  detailed  photo  of  solar  ultraviolet 
spectrum. 

First  photo  of  complete  tropical  storm 

First  penetration  of  equatorial  Ionospheric 
current  sheets. 

First  detection  of  X-rays  in  high  atmos- 
phere. 

First  detection  of  auroral  particles  In  high 

atmosphere. 

2.  Discovery  of   the  Van  Allen   Radiation 

Belt. 

3.  Discovery  that  the  Van  Allen  Radiation 
Belt  consists  of  at  least  two  zones. 

4.  Creation  of  a  manmade  radiation  shell 
around  the  earth   (the  Argus  experiments). 

5.  The  first  precise  geodetic  use  of  arti- 
ficial earth  satellites  (Vanguard  I)  to  obtain 
refined  Information  on  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  earth,  providing  a  more  accurate 
measurement  of  the  flattening  and  showing 
that  the  earth  is  actually  slightly  pear 
shaped. 

6.  First  achievement  of  an  elementary 
communication  satellite.  In  Project  Score. 

U.S.S.R. 

1.  First  artificial  e«urth  satellite. 
a.  First  lunar  near  miss. 

3.  First  lunar  impact. 

4.  First  pictures  of  the  hitherto  unseen 
side  of  the  moon. 

5.  First  detection  of  what  may  be  a  cur- 
rent ring  about  the  earth  (the  Chapman- 
Stormer  ring). 

6.  First  routine  recovery  of  large  animals 
(dogs  and  rabbiU)  from  high  altitude  rocket 
fllghu. 

7.  Development  routine  use  of  a  meteoro- 
logical sounding  rocket,  recoverable  and  re- 
flyable. 

8.  First  launching  of  a  large  animal  (lalka) 
In  a  satelliU  of  the  earth. 

9.  First  high  capacity,  maneuverable.  heav- 
ily Instrumented,  spacecraft  with  fully  suc- 
cessful long  range  communications  (Lunlk 
IIIJ. 
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PROPOSED  NATIONAL  rNSTITUTE 
FOR  ATMOSPHERIC  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  confidence  that  I  can 
announce  to  the  Senate  that  plans  now 
are  under  way  for  a  new  National  Insti- 
tute for  Atmospheric  Research. 


This  will  be  announced  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  the  University 
Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research. 
Both  will  support  this  coordinated  en- 
deavor to  further  our  basic  research  into 
the  atmosphere. 

A  Ertrector  will  be  announced  soon.  It 
will  be  his  task  to  select  a  research  and 
planning  staff.  New,  major  facilities  for 
atmospheric  research,  so  important  in 
our  space  and  other  programs,  are  en- 
visioned ultimately.  However,  it  will  be 
the  task — one  of  several  months  or  even 
of  several  year.s — of  this  plarming  group 
to  determine  exactly  what  is  needed  and 
where  it  should  be  located. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
plans  to  participate  by  making  grants  to 
the  University  Corporation  on  Atmos- 
pheric Research  to  pay  the  salaries  and 
costs  of  this  planning  work. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  is 
so  important  to  restore  the  cuts  made  by 
the  House  in  the  proposed  Foundation 
budget,  much  of  which  would  have  come 
from  funds  urgently  needed  for  broad 
basic  research  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
match  or  exceed  the  Soviet  Union  in 
scientific  endeavor. 

To  background  this  Just  a  bit  more, 
let  me  say  that  in  1959  a  report  was  pub- 
lished by  a  committee  composed  of  scien- 
tists from  14  major  imiversities  which 
pointed  up  many  deficiencies  in  the  at- 
mospheric sciences  in  the  United  States. 
A  major  deficiency  was  the  lack  of  suit- 
able facilities  for  the  conduct  of  broad- 
scale  research  In  the  complex  and  diverse 
phenomena    affecting    the   atmospheric 
envelope  of  the  earth.     As  a  resiilt  of 
recommendations  contained  in  the  re- 
port, the  Foundation  proposes  a  gradual 
buildup  in  the  research  facilities  neces- 
sary to  support  this  field  of  science.    Ex- 
amples of  such  facilities  include  aircraft, 
equipped    and    instrumented,    to    serve 
as  platforms  for  atmospheric  research; 
ground-based   and   airborne   eqiiipment 
for  probing  the  atmosphere  with  radar 
and     other     electromagnetic    radiation 
techniques;  and,  instrumented  balloons 
and  rockets  for  probing  the  upper  at- 
mosphere.    Assistance   in   building    at- 
mospheric science  laboratories  will  also 
be    provided    to    individual    university 
groups  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
coverage    of    the    cooperative    research 
programs.  

TREATY  OF  MUTUAL  COOPERATION 
AND  SECURITY  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OP  AMERICA  AND 
JAPAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  E  (86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Se- 
curity Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  January  19,  1960. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  support  the  ratification  ot  the  tfeaty 
with  Japan.  I  shall  vote  for  It  with  no 
Slight  misgivings,  but  shall  do  so  because 
I  believe  that  on  balance,  and,  perhaps 
better  said,  because  I  hope,  the  treaty 
will  be  beneficial  both  to  Jaj;>an  and  to 
the  United  States,  and  that  it  may  con- 
tribute  to  the  ke^ng  of  the  peace. 


which  certainly  is  the  desire  and  hope  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Actually,  we 
have  no  desirable  alternative. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  on  his  well- 
balanced,  objective,  and  dispassionate 
presentation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  rati- 
fication, and  of  the  complexities  under- 
lying the  situation. 

He  has  illuminated  the  problems  in- 
volved and  has  truly  informed  us.  He 
has  in  no  sense  minimized  the  uncer- 
tainties that  lie  ahead  after  ratification. 
His  has  been  a  statesmanlike  perform- 
ance. 

Likewise,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MosseI 
for  his  penetrating  discussion  of  the 
weaknesses  and  omissions  of  the  treaty. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  likewise 
announced  his  support  of  ratification, 
but  his  criticism  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  deserves  wide  readirig.  It 
is  notable  that  again  and  again  in  the 
past  Senator  Mossi,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has 
been  a  dissenter,  at  times  a  lone  dis- 
senter, at  times  supported  by  only  two 
or  three,  from  the  policies  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  adopted,  often 
rrtuctantly.  by  the  Senate.  Time  and 
again  his  analysis  of  the  shortcomings  of 
these  policies  has  proved  sound,  and  his 
prophetic  judgments  have  been  vindi- 
cated with  the  passage  of  time.  So  his 
views  on  the  treaty  and  the  circum- 
stances and  events  surrounding  it  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  req;>ect. 

I  likewise  wish  to  commend  the  value 
of  the  remarks  expresans  doubt  and 
probable  opposition  to  the  treaty  which 
have  been  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [  Mr.  Loire  1 . 

Nor  in  deciding  to  support  ratifica- 
tion, am  I  unmindful  of  the  moving  plea 
against  ratification  foimd  on  pages  48. 
49,  and  50  of  the  hearings,  signed  by 
nearly  400  representatives  of  the  clergy, 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  who  illus- 
trate in  their  objection  to  the  treaty  the 
great  dilemma  which  arises  from  the 
conflicting  desire  for  disarmament,  a 
goal  we  must  all  seek,  and  the  need  for 
military  sufficiency,  which  the  realities 
of  this  contemporary  world  with  its  to- 
talitarian aggressors  requires. 

There  are  strraig  bonds  of  amity  be- 
tween us  and  the  great  people  who  oc- 
cupy the  narrow  chain  of  islands  that 
constitute  the  homeland  of  Japan.  It 
is  clearly  desirable  to  erase  as  far  as  we 
may  the  harsh  memories  of  the  bitter 
struggle  in  which  our  two  nations  en- 
gaged, with  the  sacrifices  of  so  many 
young  Uves.  which  have  left  a  legacy  of 
mourning  in  countless  homes,  both  in 
Japan  and  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  clearly  desirable  to  erase  as  far 
as  we  can  the  Wttsr  fruits  of  what  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  labeled  "a  day  of  in- 
famy." when,  imder  the  misleadership 
of  a  fanatic  military  cUque.  Japan  pre- 
cipitated the  uiUJrovoked  attack  without 
warning  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  is  desirable  for  us  to  remember  al- 
ways that  the  people  of  a  naUcn  are  not 
necessarily  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
their  goverrunental  leaders.    They  are, 
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as  often  as  not.  the  victims.  While  we 
like  to  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  even, 
in  a  democracy  like  ours  where  the  peo- 
ple rule,  and  are  hence  presumed  re- 
sponsible for  our  Government's  acts,  in 
a  system  that  whatever  its  faults  we 
still  consider  the  best  yet  devised  by 
man,  yet  the  acts  of  our  Government 
niay  be  imwise  and  productive  of  disas- 
ter. Much  that  has  happened  to  us  re- 
cently faUs  into  this  category. 

So.  we  should  try  to  dissociate  our- 
selves frcMn  holding  the  people  of  Japan 
responsible  for  the  actions  of  their  war- 
lords in  1941,  just  as  we  should  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia and  the  actions  of  their  rulers  in  the 
Kremlin,  and  no  doubt  also  between  the 
people  of  Red  China  and  the  leaders  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  Chou  En-lai. 

Mr.  President,  the  Japanese  are  a 
noble  people,  with  a  high  culture,  a  great 
history,  and  with  unique  qualities  of  an 
outstanding  order.  They  fought  with 
great  bravery  in  a  war  into  which  they 
were  pushed.  They  have  retvimed  to  the 
difficult  struggles  of  peace,  after  a  crush- 
ing defeat,  with  coiu-age  and  determina- 
tion. They  are  a  hard-working,  indus- 
trious people  with  exceptional  stand- 
ards of  morality.  They  are  an  artistic 
people,  a  courteous  people,  a  friendly 
people.  Whatever  we  may  do  to  get  to 
know  them  better,  to  achieve  a  better 
understanding  by  us  of  them  and  by 
them  of  us.  will  be  in  the  best  possible 
cause. 

Incidentally,  I  am  glad  to  report  in 
this  connection  that  an  entirely  new  and 
imprecedented  industrial  and  trade  rela- 
tionship is  in  the  making  between  the 
State  of  Alaska  and  Japan.  Japanese 
and  American  capital  have  combined  to 
establish  a  new  and  important  indiistry 
in  Sitka,  a  pulpmill  which  utilizes  the 
hitherto  unused  virgin  timber  resources 
of  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  mill  will  be  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  in  a  few  days,  on 
June  29.  I  wish  I  could  be  there.  How- 
ever, I  consider  it  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  warrant  my  sending  a  member 
of  my  staff  to  represent  me  and  convey 
my  good  wishes. 

Prom  Wrangell  and  other  southeast- 
em  Alaskan  communities,  spruce,  hem- 
lock, and  cedar  timber  is  being  directly 
exported  to  Japan,  which  is  so  short  of 
its  own  forestry  resources. 

Alaskan  iron  ore.  chromite,  and  oil,  all 
needed  in  Japan,  are  in  prospect  as  ex- 
ports, from  Alaska  to  Japan.  Conversely. 
we  hope  to  see  the  direct  importation 
from  Japan,  on  its  steamers,  of  the  su- 
perlative arts  and  crafts  of  Japan,  and 
of  its  many  manufactiired  products  in 
the  perfecting  of  which  the  Japanese 
have  made  such  great  progress  In  recent 
years,  and  whose  export  is  necessary 
to  sustain  a  stable  economy  in  those 
crowded  islands  of  Nippon. 

Some  grave  problems,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  fisheries,  remain  as  yet  unre- 
solved between  Alaska  and  Japan  but  we 
hope  that  by  an  attitude  of  mutual  \in- 
derstanding.  forbearance,  reasonable 
compromise,  and  give  and  take,  we  may 
resolve  some  of  these  thorny  differences. 
The  able  Ambassador  of  Japan,  Mr. 
Koichiro  Asakai.  will  visit  Alaska  this 
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We  have  gotten  to  know  him 

in  Washington  and  both  like 

adniire  him.    I  bespeak  for  him  a 

hospitable  welcome. 

Whether  the  treaty  will  serve  the  pur- 

wliich  its  Government  sponsors  in 

the  United  States  hope  for 

means  certain.    As  the  New 

in  its  leading  editorial  today 
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with  the  United  States.    This 

now  be  put  to  the  test  again. 

United  States  could  well  contribute 

tive  result  by  ratifying  the  pact 

quickly  as  possible." 

pj-esident,  I  agree  with  that  ccn- 
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being  no  objection,  the  edi to- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
[prom  tAe  New  York  Times,  Tuesday,  June 
21.1960) 
WnrrHER    Japan? 

cclurse  of  events  in  Japan  in  recent 
demonstrated  clearly  that  two 
are  at  stake.  One  is  Japan's 
as  a  key  bastion  in  the  defense 
of  the  free  world,  now  represented 
n^utual  security  F>act  and  the  Amerl- 
In  Japan,  liie  other  is  the  fate 
's  new  democracy. 
Communist  objective  Is  obviously  to 
Jupan  out  of  the  defense  structxire, 
Khrushchev  seeks  to  knock  out 
to  neutralize  both  and  thus  pave 
to  further  Communist  gains.  To 
they  have  mobilized  In  Japan  what 
not  mobilize  In  Germany — 
a  Communist  "Fifth  Colvunn." 
ha^e  also  sought  to  exploit  a  postwar 
emotions  which  Japan  has  been 
resolve  and  in  which  neutralism 
ijOsm  blend  with  pro-communism  to 
an  an tl- American  reaction, 
situation  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
treaty  and  our  bases  in  Japan  must 
the  will  of  the  Japanese  people  as 
in  new  elections  which  now  seem 
Bases  in  a  hostile  country  are  of 
The  great  majca-lty  of  the  Jap- 
has  thus  far  been  realistic 
«)  support  their  alliance  with  the 
atates.  This  choice  will  now  be  put 
again.  The  United  States  could 
contribute  to  a  positive  result  by  ratl- 
pact  as  quickly  as  possible, 
he  leftwing  riots,  of  which  more 
seem  likely  to  follow,  are  Jeopardizing  Ja- 
pan's democracy  is  self-evident.  Japanese 
have  been  able  to  get  control 
itudent  and  labor  organizations  and 
them  into  political  fighting  groups 
own  ends.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
thus  far  lacked  power  to  deal  with 
effectively  before  the  rioting  be- 
may  change  after  the  elections. 
does  not,  one  result  seems  Inevi- 
leftwlng  "storm  troopers"  will 
the  formation  of  rlghtwlng 
1  roopers"  by  rightist  organizations 
on  the  scene,  and  Japanese  democ- 
well  be  crushed  between  the 
conununlsm  and  fascism,  as  de- 
mocracy was  crushed  in  the  Weimar  Ger- 
many. Only  the  Japanese  Government  and 
the  Jape  tiese  people  can  ward  off  this  danger. 
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The  debate  on  the  treaty  and  the 
events  which  have  preceded  and  accom- 
panied its  ratification  in  Japan,  and 
which  continue,  have  been  the  subject 
of  pertinent  and  illuminating  comment, 
not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, but  by  some  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing columnists. 

It  should  be  a  part  of  our  duty  to  in- 
form the  American  people,  as  fully  as 
possible,  of  what  is  implied  in  the  action 
the  Senate  will  shortly  take.  It  Is  re- 
grettable that  these  comments  by  the 
most  respected  and  responsible  of  our 
commentators  inevitably  find  so  much 
to  criticize  in  the  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 

I  call  attention  particularly  to  the  ar- 
ticle written  by  Walter  Lippmann,  al- 
ready referred  to  by  other  Senators  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann makes  clear  that  the  "Trouble  in 
Japan."  which  is  the  title  of  his  widely 
syndicated  column  published  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  is  that  the 
administration's  policies  have  played  no 
small  part  in  that  trouble. 

Mr.  Lippmann  begins  his  article  by 
saying  : 

The  cancellation  of  the  President's  visit 
to  Japan,  and  his  embarrassing  experience 
in  Okinawa,  stem  from  the  refusal  In  Wash- 
ington to  look  squarely  at  the  U-2  affair  and 
Its  significance. 

The  capture  of  the  U-2  and  the  way  the 
Incident  was  handled  In  Washington  com- 
promised gravely  the  whole  circle  of  Amer- 
ican bases  from  Norway  through  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  to  Okinawa  and  Japan.  When  we 
confessed,  and  Indeed  boasted,  that  for  4 
years  we  had  been  using  these  bases  for  a 
secret  and  Illegal  operation  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  our  allies  were  morally  and 
legally  defenseless  against  the  threats  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  A  small  and  exposed  na- 
tion Is  bound  to  take  such  threats  seriously 
and  although  the  threats  may  have  been 
blunted  they  were  not  removed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's renunciation  of  aerial  espionage. 
Thus  the  effect  of  the  U-2  was  to  undermine 
our  whole  system  of  encircling  bases.  For 
It  focused  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the 
bases  bad  been  secretly  used  for  an  operation 
which  exposed  the  country  containing  the 
base  to  grave  risk. 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the 
Kishi  government  felt  compelled  to  se- 
cure the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  This 
naturally  led  to  the  rioting.  Neverthe- 
less, it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  we 
should  ratify  the  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tboublk  in  Japan 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  cancellation  of  the  President's  visit 
to  Japan,  and  his  embarrassing  experience 
In  Okinawa,  stem  from  the  refusal  in  Wash- 
ington to  look  squarely  at  the  U-2  affair  and 
Its  significance. 

The  capture  of  the  U-2  and  the  way  the 
Incident  was  handled  In  Washington  com- 
promised gravely  the  whole  circle  of  Ameri- 
can bases  from  Norway  through  Turkey  and 
Pakistan  to  Okinawa  and  Japan.  When  we 
confessed,  and  Indeed  boasted,  thAt  for  4 
years  we  bad  been  using  these  bases  for  a 
secret  and  Illegal  operation  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  our  allies  were  morally  and  le- 
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gaily  defenseleM  against  the  threats  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  A  small  and  exposed  nation 
U  bound  to  take  such  threata  seriously ,  and 
although  the  threat*  may  have  been  blunted 
they  were  not  removed  by  the  President's 
renunciation  of  aerial  espionage.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  U-2  was  to  undermine  our 
whole  system  of  encircling  bases.  For  It  fo- 
cused attenUon  upon  the  fact  that  the  bases 
had  been  secretly  used  for  an  operation 
which  exposed  the  country  conulnlng  the 
base  to  grave  risk. 

In  the  very  days  when  the  U-2  had  be- 
come the  occasion  for  Mr.  Khushchev's  ac- 
tions in  Paris,  the  Klshl  government  was 
trying  to  have  the  new  Japanese-American 
treaty  ratified  by  parliament.  This  treaty 
grants  to  us  the  base  right  In  Japan  for  at 
least  11  years.  A  less  auspicious  moment  for 
railroading  the  treaty  through  the  parlia- 
ment can  be  hardly  imagined  than  was  the 
moment  in  which  the  svmimlt  conference 
collapsed.  But  Mr.  Klahl.  who  was  fighting 
not  only  for  the  treaties  but  for  his  own 
political  life,  did  railroad  the  treaty  through 
the  parliament  in  the  face  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  pubUc  disapproval,  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Communists. 

The  Preaideht  was  then  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  Instead  of  traveling  to  Tokyo 
from  Moscow,  as  originally  planned,  he  woiUd 
go  to  Tokyo  anyway  and  would  arrive  there 
on  the  day  when  Mr.  Klshl  s  ooup  for  the 
treaty  was  consummated.  The  President  de- 
cided to  go  to  Tokyo,  to  go  despite  the  fact 
that  the  U-2  and  the  collapse  at  the  summit 
had  aroused  great  popular  fears  about  the 
American  base.  The  President  chose  to  go 
despite  the  fact  that  after  his  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev,  his  visit  to  Japan  had 
ceased  to  be  conciliatory  and  had  become 
defiant.  He  choM  to  go  despite  the  fact  that 
the  timing  of  the  visit  enabled  Mr.  Klshl  to 
exploit  for  his  own  political  purposes  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  a  wrong  decision.  After  the  col- 
lapse of  the  summit  the  right  decision 
would  have  been  to  cancel  all  vUlts,  and  to 
remain  in  Washington  on  the  grounds  that 
the  world  situation  required  the  full  atten- 
tion of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  national  position.  This 
would  have  been  an  answer  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's vituperations.  It  would  have  done 
much  to  restore  the  shaken  confidence  of  our 
allies.  And  It  would  have  spared  the  Presi- 
dent the  hvmiUlatlon  In  the  Far  Kast  which 
has  been  Inflicted  upon  him  and  his  Office. 
It  can  be  said  that  the  wrong  decision  was 
taken  without  any  strong  protest  and  criti- 
cism In  Congress  or  In  the  press.  That  Is 
true.  The  opposition  had  been  virtually 
silenced  when  the  Republicans  and  Senator 
Johnson  cried  out  that  It  was  unpatriotic  to 
Inquire  seriously  into  the  causes  of  the  U-2 
disaster. 

So  the  President  and  his  advisers  had  a  free 
hand  to  take  the  decision  about  the  Par 
East.  Unfortunately  for  thwn  and  for  the 
country,  they  showed  the  scune  kind  of  bad 
Judgment  which  had  caused  them  to  fimible 
the  U-2  affair.  In  both  cases  they  ignored 
the  well-known  conventions  and  the  old 
wisdom  of  the  art  of  diplomacy.  In  both 
cases  they  Judged  the  immediate  situation 
not  objectively  but  wishfully. 

Thus,  in  the  affair  of  the  U-2  they  aban- 
doned the  ancient  convention  which  is  that 
a  government  never  avows  responsibility  for 
espionage,  much  less  attempts  to  Justify  It. 
In  the  affair  of  the  Tokyo  visit  they  Ignored 
the  conventions  which  protect  a  state  visit. 
One  of  these  conventions  is  that  a  visit  by 
the  head  of  a  state  Is  a  visit  to  the  whole 
nation  and  not  to  a  political  head  of  the 
government  which  happens  to  be  In  office. 
A  state  visit,  therefore,  should  never  be  made 
to  a  country  which  is  divided  within  Itself 
on  an  Issue  in  which  the  visiting  head  of 
state  has  a  special  Interest.  The  very  rea- 
sons which  have  been  advanced  on  behalf 


of  the  visit  are  compelling  arguments  against 
it — that  the  treaty  would  fall  II  the  Preal- 
dent  decided  not  to  come  to  Tokyo  and  that 
Kishi  would  fall.  This  was  a  mUuse  of  the 
institution  of  the  state  visit,  and  If  the  Pres- 
ident and  his  advisers  had  known  at  had 
remembered  the  old  rules  of  the  diplomatic 
game,  we  would  aU  be  much  better  oa  today. 
Furthermore,  in  their  judgment  of  the  im- 
mediate sltuaUon  In  the  Far  East  and  es- 
pecially in  Japan,  they  grossly  underesti- 
mated the  impact  on  Asian  popular  (pinion 
of  the  U-2  and  the  renewed  quarrel  with 
Moscow.  There  is  no  use  deluding  ourselves, 
as  Mr.  Hagerty  does,  that  the  opposition  to 
the  treaty  and  to  the  President's  visit  was 
confined  to  a  small  minority  of  Commimlsta 
Incited  and  paid  for  by  Pelplng  and  Moscow. 
The  preponderant  opinion  of  any  Asian 
country  within  the  mUitary  reach  of  Russia 
and  China  Is  bound  to  be  neutralist.  When 
we  urge  them  to  be  antl-neutrallst,  they  re- 
spond by  being  antl -American,  and  it  Is  a 
great  error  to  act  as  if  an  anti-neutralist 
policy  can  rally  popular  support.  In  Tokyo 
mighty  little  has  been  heard  recenUy  frran 
the  alleged  majority  who  are  supposed  to  be 
for  the  treaty. 

The  treaty  has  nevertheless  been  ratified. 
But  we  must  realize  that  we  are  not  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  It  Is  a  question  whether 
the  treaty  can  now  be  made  to  work  against 
a  mounting  agitaUon.  In  fact,  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  a  much  greater  dis- 
aster to  our  position  In  the  Far  East  can 
be  averted  unless  there  U,  as  powerful  Japa- 
nese newspapers  are  already  demanding,  a 
renegotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  with  It  a 
reformulation  of  our  Far  Eastern  policy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
similar  column,  written  by  another  dis- 
tinguished columnist.  Marquis  Childs, 
entitled  "The  Asian  Volcano  Ready  To 
Erupt."  also  published  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post,  expresses  his  forebodings. 
He  begins  by  saying: 

The  sounds  out  of  Asia  are  like  the  rum- 
blings of  a  volcano  about  to  erupt.  The 
subterranean  roar,  breaking  out  into  the 
open  in  Korea  and  Japan,  is  a  deepseated 
sj-mptom  that  American  policymakers  have 
In  recent  years  either  Ignored  or  have  failed 
to  face  up  to. 

They  have  believed  that  by  backing 
"strong"  men  and  providing  military  as- 
sistance for  military  pacts  the  line  could  be 
held.  What  is  happening  today,  belies  this 
comfortable  assiunptlon. 

The  easy  explanation  Is  communism — the 
Communists  have  been  at  it  again.  Certain- 
ly communism  is  the  trigger.  But  an  explo- 
sion could  not  be  set  off  If  In  the  mass  there 
were  not  the  potentialities  for  an  outburst. 

Mr.  Childs  concludes  with  the  wise 
advice : 

There  are  two  ways  to  react  to  what  Is 
happening.  One  Is  to  learn  from  it  and  to 
try  to  formulate  new  and  more  realistic 
policies  to  be  carried  out  by  those  who  un- 
derstand what  recent  events  mean.  The 
other  way  is  to  belabor  the  Communist 
scapegoat,  to  go  on  Ignoring  the  present 
trend  away  from  the  West — and  to  be  shocked 
and  svirprlsed  when  the  volcano  erupts  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Childs  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being   no  objection,  the   arti- 
cle  by   Mr.   Childs  wm  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
The  Asian  Volcano  Riadt  To  "Bexm 
(By  MarqvilB  ChUds) 

The  sounds  out  of  Asia  are  like  the  rum- 
blings of  a  volcano  about  to  erupt.  Tlie 
subterranean  roar,  breaking  out  Into  the 
open  m  Korea  and  Japan,  Is  a  deepeeated 


symptom  that  American  policymakers  have 
In  recent  years  either  Ignored  or  have  failed 
to  face  up  to. 

They  have  believed  that  by  backing 
"strong"  men  and  providing  military  as- 
sistance for  military  pacts  the  line  could 
be  held.  What  Is  happening  today  belies 
this   comfortable    assumption. 

The  easy  explanation  Is  communism — the 
Communists  have  been  at  It  again.  Certain- 
ly communism  is  the  trigger.  But  an  explo- 
sion coxild  not  be  set  off  if  In  the  mass  there 
were  not  the  potentialities  for  an  outburst. 
In  the  view  of  this  observer,  America's 
China  policy.  Ignoring  the  existence  of  600 
million  people  and  hoping  that  something 
wovild  turn  up,  preferably  that  long-prom- 
ised Internal  revolution.  Is  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble.  The  effect  of  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution throughout  Asia  has  been  Incalcula- 
ble. The  material  achievements  of  the  Red 
regime,  tnimpeted  by  a  powerful  and  un- 
creaslng  propaganda,  have  had  a  far-reaching 
Influence. 

Those  achievements  seem  to  the  West  to 
have  come  at  an  appalling  cost  In  human 
values,  reducing  human  beLngs  to  ants  or 
bees  entirely  at  the  mercy  O-  an  all-power- 
ful dictatorship.  But  In  Asia,  where  all  but 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  people  live  close  to 
the  hungw  line  and  where  "freedom"  Is 
only  the  vaguest  word,  this  has  nothing  like 
the  same  Impact.  The  mass  of  Asians  see 
the  highways,  schools,  research  centers,  mod- 
em weapons  achieved  by  an  Asian  people 
who  breathe  defiance  at  the  West. 

Tha  sxirprlses  for  policymakers  In  Wash- 
ington, such  as  the  uprising  that  drove 
Syngman  Rhee  from  Korea,  are  far  from 
ended.  Knowledgable  analjrsts  In  the  top 
echelon  of  Government  believe  that  some- 
ttilng  like  th.ls  may  happen  In  the  not  too 
distant  future  In  Vietnam-  Or,  at  any  rate, 
the  potential  Is  there  to  be  fired  by  a  Com- 
munist fuse. 

It  U  a  familiar  situation.  The  head  of 
the  Government.  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem, 
is  a  man  of  integrity  and  courage  dedicated 
to  a  free  Vietnam  oriented  toward  the  West. 
But  recent  reports  indicate  that  grafting  by 
officials  of  his  NaUonal  Revolutionary  Party 
Is  reaching  an  intolerable  stage.  In  some 
areas  the  Government  exercises  authority 
during  the  day  and  the  Communists  take 
over  at  night,  as  In  the  last  phase  ot  the 
French  Indo-Chlna  war. 

What  is  disturbing  is  to  hear  frtMn  State 
Department  officials  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing: Yes,  there  is  graft.  Perhaps  It  is  not 
as  bad  as  some  sources  represent  it  to  be. 
Anyway,  in  the  Orient  you  have  to  accept 
a  degree  of  graft  as  a  matter  of  course. 

This  was  exactly  what  was  being  said  by 
apologists  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  before  the 
Communists  trltunphed  In  1949  and  drove 
Chiang  and  a  remnant  of  his  force  to  For- 
mosa. Certainly  In  China  the  graft  had 
reached  an  Intolerable  level,  with  members 
of  Chiang's  family  amassing  enormous  for- 
tunes as  a  ruinous  inflation  ran  riot  and 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  tragedy. 

Graft  In  the  PhiUpplnea  is  reported  to  be 
at  such  an  oppressive  level  that  scwae  sources 
advised  the  President  against  visiting  Manila 
lest  he  seem  to  sanction  what  Is  going  on. 
Richard  Dudman  of  the  8t.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch staff,  traveling  with  the  President,  re- 
ports that  leaders  of  the  opposition  Uberal 
Party  were  kept  away  from  Eisenhower,  al- 
though the  likelihood  is  that  they  will  come 
to  power  m  elections  next  year  on  a  wave  of 
discontent. 

That  Illustrates  one  handicap  of  the  per- 
sonal diplomacy  of  these  Presidential  tours. 
The  visiting  American  President  sees  only 
those  sitting  currently  In  the  seats  of  power 
and  he  hears  only  their  formal  protestations 
of  friendship  at  big,  showy  ceremonial  func- 
tions. 

There  are  two  ways  to  react  to  what  U 
ha|^>enlng.    One  is  to  learn  from  It  and  to 
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try  to  formulate  new  and  more  realistic  poli- 
cies to  be  carried  out  by  those  who  under- 
stand what  recent  events  mean.  The  other 
way  is  to  belabor  the  Communist  scapegoat, 
to  go  on  Ignoring  the  present  trend  away 
from  the  West — and  to  be  shocked  and  sur- 
prised when  the  volcano  erupts  again. 

Mr.  ORUKNING.  Mr.  President,  like- 
wise. In  another  category,  is  a  moving 
letter  which  was  published  in  todAj's 
Washington  Post  and  Times-Herald. 
The  letter  was  written  by  a  Japanese 
student  who  is  in  Washington  studying 
medicine.    He  said: 

I  like  your  country  very  much.  One  of 
the  many  reasons  why  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Japan  to  study  medicine  In  your  coun- 
try Is  because  I  wanted  to  have  many  good 
friends  In  this  lovely  country. 

Tlien  he  discussed  the  history  of  the 
war,  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  renuncia- 
tion of  war  by  Japan.  He  ends  with  a 
conclusion  adverse  to  the  treaty,  but 
which  is  revealing,  because  it  supports 
the  favorable  sentiment  in  Japan,  which 
is  paciflstic,  not  communistic,  but  which 
is  the  natural  reaction  to  recent  history. 
He  says: 

America  as  a  great  country  once  taught 
Japan  how  to  adopt  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion In  her  country.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  same  America  teaches  the  same  Japan 
now  how  to  destroy  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  printed  in  the  Rxcokd,  as 

follows : 

Behind  thx  Pbotxsts 

I  am  a  Japanese  student  visiting  your 
lovely  coimtry  in  order  to  study  at  Howard 
University  lledlcal  School  in  Washlngtou 
I  like  your  country  very  much.  One  of  the 
many  reasons  why  I  came  all  the  way  from 
Japan  to  study  medicine  in  your  country  Is 
because  I  wanted  to  have  many  good  friends 
in  this  lovely  country. 

I  like  America  as  well  as  my  own  country. 
Therefore,  the  major  concern  between  the 
two  countries  Is  also  my  personal  concern. 
For  this  reason,  I  am  forced  to  mention  my 
opinion  about  the  United  States-Japan  mili- 
Ut'j  treaty,  which  is  now  going  to  create 
misunderstanding  between  the  people  of  the 
two  nations. 

According  to  the  news.  It  Is  said  that  the 
demonstration  in  Tokyo  against  the  United 
State^Japan  military  treaty  was  the  biggest 
and  the  toughest  one  that  Mr.  Hagerty  had 
ever  encountered  in  this  life. 

"ICore  than  150,000  Japanese  marched 
through  Tokyo's  broad  downtown  avenues 
for  10  hours  Saturday  •  •  •.  Marching 
sometimes  30  abreast,  colunuis — including 
workers,  actors,  artists,  teachers,  farmers. 
Communists.  Socialists,  and  fanatical  uni- 
versity students — paraded  riotously.  Bud- 
dhist priests,  hymn-singing  Christians  and 
hundreds  of  women  joined  in."  (Quotation 
from  Washington  Post,  June  12.) 

Reading  this,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  believe 
the  demonstration  was  done  only  by  a  small 
group  of  pro-Communists.  My  strong  feel- 
ing Is  that  the  demonstration  was  done  by 
a  majority  of  Japanese  including  all  kinds 
of  people.  It  was  nationwide  in  scale.  It 
may  be  dliBcult  for  most  Americans  to  know 
the  reason  why  such  a  demonstration  of 
great  scale  was  held. 

I  will  try  to  explain  that  reason.  The 
demonstration  Is  in  its  essence  nothing  but 
the  protest  against  the  United  States-Japan 
military  treaty  which  was  signed  recently 
between  the  two  Governments.  The  main 
reason  why  the  Japanese  people  protest  so 
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against  this  treaty  Is  because  it  Is 

1  he  Japanese  Constitution  for  her 

a^«aty. 

the  readers  may  not  know  this 

Tapan  adopted  the  new  OonsUtutlon 

end  of  World  War  n.    The  most 

feature  of  this  new  Constitution 

ab^lute  and  unconditional  reniincla- 

as  a  sovereign  right  of  a  nation, 

^tlawlng  the  use  of  threat  as  well 

Itself  as  a  means  of  settling  In- 

dlspute. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  sense 

Japanese   people   to   demand   their 

as   well    as   American   Govern - 

cancel  such   a  treaty.     But   their 

nras  refused  with  the  reason  that 

not  represent   the   opinions  of  the 

Japanese. 

since  this   demand   does  repre- 

oplnlons  of  the  majority  Japanese, 

number  of  Japanese  of  all  kinds 

seriously    protesting    against    the 

l^ates-Japan  military  treaty.     It    is 

there  is  a  small  group  of  Commu- 

are  participating  in  the  protest. 

all  the  protestants  are  not  the  Com- 

On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of 

part^ipants  in  this  movement  are   the 

They  are  the  ones  who  love  peace. 

this  love  for  peace  they  are  united 

other. 

his    understanding,    the    only    way 

American   and    Japanese    Govern- 

solve  this  problem  is  to  cancel  their 

treaty.      Japan    is    determined    to 

peace-loving  country.    Let  her  grow 

For  Japan  to  have  any  kind  of 

treaty  with   any   nation   is  against 

To  respect   Constitution 

vi^al  Importance  for  any  democratic 

to  be  survived. 

as  a  great  country  once  taught 

to  adopt  a  democratic  constitu- 

l^er  country.    I  do  not  believe  that 

America  teaches  the  same  Japan 

to  destroy  it. 

MrrsuKOBu  Totama. 
Washington. 
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Com  titution. 


Mr.  CrRUENING.  Mr.  President,  we 
hope  ths  treaty  will  not  destroy  Japan 
or  destJ  oy  our  friendly  relations  with 
Japan.  We  hope,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  will  si  rengthen  both  nations  and  their 
relation ;.  As  the  treaty  is  now  written, 
I  think  we  have  no  alternative.  Let  us 
hope  fo-  the  best.  Let  us  support  the 
treaty  vith  as  large  a  vote  as  the  con- 
)f  the  Senate  will  permit. 
]  BATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  o  I  mutual  coop>eration  and  secu- 
rity wit  1  Japan  now  before  the  Senate 
for  ratif  cation  is  a  truly  historic  docu- 
ts  importance  is,  of  course, 
underscored  by  developments  in  recent 
days. 

This  Agreement  should  mark  a  great 
step  f 01  ward  in  the  development  of  a 
strong  iilliance  between  the  people  of 
Japan  end  America.  It  is  a  milestone 
of  coopjration  between  two  sovereign, 
democratic  nations.  It  represents  a 
partnership  between  two  countries 
which  >hare  a  common  interest  in 
securing  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 

In  rejflacing  the  1951  treaty  between 
Japan  snd  the  United  States,  the  new 
treaty  g  rants  recognition  to  the  changes 
which  liave  taken  place  in  the  last  9 
years  regarding  the  relative  position  of 
the  tw(  nations  involved.  This  is  a 
treaty  ts  which  Japan  has  agreed  as  a 
free  an^  equal  partner,  not  one  which 
was  imiosed  upon  her. 

The  igreement  now  before  us  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  onerous  burdens  of 
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the  1951  treaty.  It  removes  the  present 
authority  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene in  the  internal  affairs  of  Japan. 
Further,  it  deprives  us  of  a  right  which 
the  old  treaty  granted  us;  namely,  the 
right  to  use  our  bases  in  Japan  for  r>ur- 
poses  other  than  the  defense  of  Japan 
against  attack,  without  engaging  in  prior 
consultation.  Now  we  can  only  use 
these  bases  for  the  defense  of  Japan, 
unless  the  Japanese  Government  agrees 
with  us  as  to  some  further  or  other  use. 

This  marks  another  concession  to  the 
Japanese,  stemming  from  the  change  in 
the  relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries since  1951. 

Surely  the  new  treaty  must  be  recog- 
nized as  a  symbol  of  the  progress  Japan 
has  made  in  recent  years.  Why,  then, 
has  there  been  so  much  opposition  to  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  Japanese  demon- 
strators in  recent  weeks?  While  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  some  sincere  opposi- 
tion frc«n  Japanese  liberals  of  a  neutral- 
ist bent  who  fear  that  the  treaty  may 
drag  Japan  into  a  military  conflct  of 
which  she  wants  no  part,  it  is  highly 
likely  that  the  impetus  for  the  demon- 
strations has  come  from  the  Communists 
and  Communist  sympathizers  who  have 
used  the  treaty  as  a  pretext  with  which 
to  seriously  threaten  the  democratic 
processes  of  Japan. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  bitter  paradox  that 
the  Japanese  should  represent  their 
pacifist  sentiments  by  means  of  violent 
rioting  and  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions making  impossible  a  good- will  visit, 
a  mission  of  peace,  by  the  respected 
leader  of  another  nation.  That  these 
demonstrators,  a  violent,  extra-legal 
minority,  were  able  to  frustrate  the  wiU 
of  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
safety  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  could  not  be  guaranteed  is  truly 
unfortunate,  more  so  for  Japan  than  for 
us. 

The  participants  in  the  riots  were 
mainly  hard-core  radicals.  The  attack 
was  led  by  the  tough  mainstream  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  student  federation, 
many  of  whose  leaders  were  expelled 
even  from  the  Communist  Party  of 
Japan  because  of  their  violent  activities 
and  views.  This  group,  combined  with 
the  party -line  Communists  representa- 
tives, and  supported  by  Communist 
funds,  have  provided  the  spearhead  of 
the  demonstrations. 

The  constant  agitation  of  the  radio 
propaganda  of  Communist  China  and 
the  maneuvering  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
such  as  the  note  sent  to  Japan  attempt- 
ing to  intimidate  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment into  abandoning  its  pro- Western 
orientation  by  warning  them  of  the 
serious  consequences  of  the  Japanese - 
American  treaty — have  both  worked  re- 
lentlessly to  arouse  the  radical  elements 
in  Japan  to  violent  action.  The  obvious 
aim  of  such  propaganda  is  the  creation 
of  a  situation  of  chaos  and  anarchy,  the 
sort  of  conditions  under  which  Com- 
munists function  most  effectively. 

All  three  of  these  factors — the  highly 
organized  way  the  riots  were  carried 
out.  the  extremist  and  Communist  na- 
ture of  the  participants,  and  the  con- 
stant   agitation    by    the    Soviets    and 
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Chinese  Communists — indicate  that  the 
riots  were  anything  but  spontaneous  or 
representative  of  the  will  of  any  great 
number  of  Japanese. 

It  is  hard  to  understand,  however,  why 
the  demonstrations  of  a  Communist-led 
minority  were  allowed  to  reach  such 
proportions  that  they  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. In  a  genuine  attempt  not  to 
repress  dissent  and  to  keep  state  poUce 
powers  under  restraint,  the  Government 
did  not  move  against  a  clear  threat  to  its 
authority  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  situation  is  forebodingly  reminis- 
cent of  the  one  in  the  1930's,  when  the 
first  attempt  at  democracy  in  Japan 
failed.  A  small  and  determined  minority 
undertook  a  deliberate  policy  of  assas- 
sination, in  order  to  make  democratic 
government  impossible,  and  to  hand  over 
power  to  right-wing  militarists.  Today, 
a  left-wing  group  is  using  violence  and 
threats  to  destroy  the  government  of  the 
people.  It  would  be  tragic  for  Japan 
and  for  the  world  if  the  Communists 
were  to  succeed  with  this  kind  of  tactic. 
The  future  course  of  the  Kishi  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  easy.  Members  of 
Zengakuran.  the  radical  student  federa- 
tion, greeted  the  postponement  of  the 
visit  with  cries  of  "We  have  won!  We 
have  won!"  Even  now.  they  are  holding 
a  huge  victory  parade.  The  next  step 
in  their  campaign  against  democracy,  so 
they  have  announced,  will  be  to  over- 
throw the  Kishi  government,  obstruct 
the  implementation  of  the  Japanese- 
American  security  pact,  and  break  off 
Japan's  links  with  the  free  world. 

The  Kishi  government  will  have  to 
stand  more  firmly  against  that  kind  of 
mob  rule.  Many  reports  indicate  that 
the  majority  of  the  Japanese  people  are 
ashamed  of  the  radicals'  action.  Even 
more  Important.  Japanese  moderates  are 
beginning  to  fear,  for  the  first  time,  the 
force  of  a  Communist  conspiracy  that 
could  put  their  countiy  into  so  shame- 
ful a  position.  There  is  still  hope  that 
the  rioting  may  have  the  result  of  awak- 
ening the  rest  of  the  country  to  a  more 
positive  stand  for  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  what  can  the  United 
States  do  to  repair  the  damage  that  has 
been  caused  to  United  States- Japanese 
relations?     Mainly,  of  course,  the  task 
is  up  to  Japan;  and  it  is  up  to  the  Japa- 
nese moderates  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment they  have  freely  elected.    But  we 
can  help   the   forces   of   democracy   in 
Japan    survive.      An    immediate     and 
unanimous  ratification  of  the  Japanese- 
American  security  pact  will  show  that 
we,  at  least,  are  not  to  be  intimidated 
by  Communist  machinations.    We  must 
continue  to  support,  as  fully  as  we  can. 
the  Kishi  government  or  whatever  gov- 
ernment represents  the  free  choice  of 
the  Japanese  electorate.     The  present 
situation  reveals  only  too  clearly   that 
freedom  is  in  danger  in  Japan.    It  is  a 
time  for  more,  not  less.  United  States 
support    of    the    forces    of    democracy 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

With  respect  to  the  present  treaty, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  effect  it 
will  have  both  on  the  Far  Eastern  de- 
fenses of  the  free  world  against  the 
Communists  and  on  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  these 
two  vital  areas,  the  treaty  offers  a  note- 


worthy contribution.  By  granting  us 
bases  in  Japan  for  at  least  10  more 
years,  and  by  strengthening  the  ties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan,  as 
a  result  of  our  working  together  for 
mutual  defense  and  our  recognition  of 
the  equal  status  of  the  Japanese,  the 
new  treaty  performs  a  vital  function. 

For  these  reasons,  the  treaty  deserves 
support  and  ratification  by  the  Senate. 

We  can  hope,  and  not  wholly  without 
substance,  that  in  the  Japanese  elections 
which  appear  likely  to  come  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  the  people  of  Japan 
will  assert  their  respect  for  democracy, 
by  vetoing  the  demands  of  the  extrem- 
ists. It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find 
that,  in  the  long  nm,  the  violence  and 
even  the  success  of  extremist  action  so 
far  will  undermine  the  extremist  posi- 
tion, by  making  all  the  more  clear  the 
need  for  real  democracy,  and  the  threat 
posed  to  it.  and  by  serving  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  mobilization  of  other 
groups  to  political  action.  The  victory 
of  the  extremists  may  well  be  their  un- 
doing. They  may  have  won  the  battle, 
but  they  may  well  lose  the  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  treaty  will 
receive  speedy  and,  as  I  have  said  hope- 
fully, unanimous  approval  by  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WIRETAP    EVIDENCE 

As  in  legislative  session. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President,  on 
May  23  of  this  year  I  again  brought  to 
the   Senate's  attention  the  grave  and 
crippling  effect  that  recent  court  deci- 
sions and  present  Federal  law  are  hav- 
ing on  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice   in  several  States.     I  speak  of 
those  cases  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit  holding 
that  the  introduction  of  wiretap  evidence 
by  State  officials  in  State  courts  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  section  605  of  the 
Federal   Communications   Act   of    1934. 
These  decisions,  of  course,  are  following 
the  precedent  laid  down  by  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  v.  Benanti 
(355  U.S.  96).    In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  wiretap  evidence  ob- 
tained by  State  officials  under  authority 
of  State  law  was  inadmissible  in  Fed- 
eral courts.     That  decision  was  based, 
not    on    constitutional    questions,    but 
solely  on  the  Court's  interpretation  of 
congressional  intent  in  the  enactment  of 
section  605  of  the  Federal  Conmiunica- 
tions  Act. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  in  the 
enactment  of  section  605  Congress  never 
intended  to  obstruct  or  restrict  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  enforce  criminal  statutes, 
or  prosecute  and  convict  those  guilty 
of  crime.  Therefore,  on  January  16. 
1958  shortly  after  the  Benanti  case  was 


decided,  I  introduced  S.  3013,  85th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  This  bill  would  have 
amended  section  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  author- 
ize wiretaps  by  State  ofiBcials  and  the 
use  of  evidence  so  obtained  in  State 
criminal  proceedings  when  done  in  com- 
pliance with  State  law  and  under  au- 
thority and  direction  of  a  State  court 
order.  I  regret,  however,  that  the  85th 
Congress  adjourned  before  this  bill 
could  be  fully  considered  and  enacted. 
On  April  6  of  this  year  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating],  whose  State  law  en- 
forcement agencies  have  been  most 
seriously  handicapped  by  the  Benanti 
case  and  the  court  of  appeals'  decisions 
following  it.  introduced  S.  3340.  With 
certain  minor  changes,  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  follows  the 
language  of  S.  3013  except  that  it  would 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  rather  than  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934. 

When  I  introduced  S.  3013  in  the  85th 
Congress,  and  also  in  my  remarks  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  May  23  of  this  year  in 
support  of  S.  3340,  I  stated  that  the 
detection,  investigation,  and  prosecu- 
tion of  crime,  particularly  organized 
crime,  had  been  seriously  handicapped 
and  weakened  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  I  further  stated  that  Congress 
should  enact  remedial  legislation  with- 
out delay.  Failure  to  do  so  will  only 
aggravate  and  compoimd  the  intolerable 
situation  that  has  followed  in  the  wake 
of  the  Benanti  decision. 

Subsequent  to  my  statement  on  the 
Senate  floor  of  May  23,  I  have  received 
several  communications  from  State  offi- 
cials which  very  vividly  serve  to  confirm 
the  validity  and  importance  of  my  re- 
marks. 

One  very  pressing  appeal  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  of  May  31  and  telegram 
of  yesterday  from  Hon.  Edward  S.  Silver, 
the  district  attorney  for  Kings  County, 
N.Y.  Mr.  Silver  is  also  president  of  the 
National  District  Attorneys'  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  New  York  District  Attorneys' 
Association.  He  declares  that  unless 
Congress  enacts  S.  3340  or  some  com- 
parable measure,  he  personally  will  be 
forced  to  dismiss  at  least  200  criminal 
cases  now  pending  in  his  district. 

Mr.  President,  if  he  is  forced  to  do  this, 
due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act.  it 
will  serve  as  a  windfall  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  District  Attorney  Silver,  t^ 
which  I  have  just  referred,  together  with 
the  telegram  I  received  from  him  on  yes- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Beooklyn,  N.Y..  hfay  31 .  1960 
Hon.  John  L.  McClkllan, 

Chairman,  SulKommittee  on  Investigations . 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  Both  in  my  capacity  as  dU- 
trict  attorney  of  Kings  County  (Brooklyn) 
and  as  president  of  the  National  District  At- 
torneys' Association,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  thanks  to  you  for  your  remarks  in  the 
Senate  on  wiretapping. 
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Unless,  as  you  put  It.  Congress  does  some- 
thing about  It  at  this  session,  organized 
crime  will  have  a  Held  day  and  the  law- 
enforcing  agencies  will  be  shackled  from 
doing  Its  job. 

In  my  county,  I  have  at  least  200  cases 
that  I'll  have  to  dismiss  unless  Ckingress  does 
something  with  these  bills.  I  know  that 
similar  situations  exist  In  other  counties 
in  our  State.  Just  as  important,  we  will  have 
to  discontinue  many  important  Investiga- 
tions that  are  now  in  progress  and  disregard 
others  that  we  would  inaugurate  if  we  were 
not  hamstrung  by  Benantl. 

Only  recently  from  the  Halls  of  the  Sen- 
ate came  the  statement  that  racketeering 
and  organized  crime  is  on  the  increase. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  At 
the  same  time,  Congress  has  done  nothing  to 
give  the  law-enforcing  agencies  the  tools 
with  which  to  fight  this  very  racketeering 
and  organized  crime  with  which  they  are 
so  concerned. 

I  am  mindful  that  you  and  some  of  your 
colleagues  introduced  in  the  85th  Congress  a 
bin  (S.  3013)  which  would  have  extricated 
law-enforcement  agencies  from  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Benantl  case 
handed  down  in  December  1957. 

In  th<s  Congress,  Senator  Keating  and 
Congressman  Ciu-kr  have  introduced  com- 
panion bills  (S.  3340  and  H.R.  11589)  which 
would  accomplish  the  same  result,  but  noth- 
ing has  been  done  to  move  these  bills  along. 

The  National  District  Attorneys'  Associa- 
tion in  convention  assembled  on  March  19 
of  this  \-ear,  in  Miami  Beach,  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  urging  Congress  to  do 
something  about  this  desperate  situation. 

Last  year,  I  personally  saw  Senator 
CMahoney  and  talked  to  him  about  the 
matter  and  I  was  encouraged  by  his  point 
of  view.  Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  ill- 
ness has  prevented  him  from  an  active  part 
in  this  work. 

Our  own  Senator  Keating  has  been  most 
helpful  but  he  needs  the  help  of  bis  broth- 
ers if  he  is  to  accomplish  anything. 

I  have  been  advised  that  Senator  East- 
land, chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunlttee,  is  favorably  disposed  toward 
S.  3340. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  who  knows  more 
atmut  organized  crime  and  racketeering  In 
our  country  than  you  do.  I  beseech  you,  on 
the  part  of  law  and  order,  to  do  all  humanly 
possible  to  get  these  bills  out  of  committee 
and  passed  by  Congress. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  situation  has 
been  muddled  by  persons  honestly  con- 
cerned with  civil  liberties.  Frankly,  this 
situation  is  in  no  way  involved  with  civil 
liberties.  Under  the  laws  as  we  have  them 
in  New  York  State,  a  district  attorney  must 
state  under  oath  giving  facts  showing  that 
the  person  whose  wire  he  desires  to  inter- 
cept is  engaged  in  criminal  activities  and  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
interception  of  his  telephone  will  produce 
evidence  of  his  nefarious  activities.  It  is 
only  then  that  we  can  get  a  court  order  to 
Intercept  a  telephone  wire  of  one  engaged  in 
crime. 

For  20  years,  the  62  district  attorneys  in 
New  York  State  have  operated  under  our 
law  and  have  never  abused  this  privilege 
which  is  given  to  us  by  our  State  constitu- 
tion and  by  our  enabling  statutes. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  district  attorneys  In  New  Ycx'k 
State  have  introduced  more  legislation  to 
protect  defendants'  rights  than  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  or  any  bar  associations.  I 
can  send  you  the  details  if  you  wish.  We 
are  Jealous  of  our  liberties  as  American  citi- 
zens and  all  the  imaginary  ills  that  are 
raised  are  fully  answered  by  20  long  years 
of  experience  in  this  State. 

Again,  let  me  say  thanks  to  you  for  what 
you  have  done.     I  hope  that  with  your  In- 
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effort  we  can  get  something  ac- 
In  this  Congress  on  this  most 
problem  to  law  enforcement, 
esteem  and  warm  regards. 
Respectfully, 

Edward  S.  Silvex. 
District  Attorney,  Kings  County. 
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Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
L.  McClxllan, 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

ce  Building.  Washington,  D.C.: 

of  Congress  to  act  on  wiretapping 

3)40,  creating  grave  crisis  to  law  en- 

Please   refer   my   letter   to   you 

;  960.    Unless  action  taken  promptly 
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crime. 

Respectfully    submit    this   require.s    emer- 
gency ac  Ion. 

Edward  S.  Silver. 
District  Attorney,  Kings  County:  Pres- 
idtnt.  National  District  Attorneys 
Asi  ociation :  Chairman.  Exccutiir 
Conmittee,  New  York  State  District 
At  orneys  Association. 
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McCLELLAN.    Mr.  Piesident.  an- 
appeal  comes  in  a  letter  from 
attorney  for  the  county  of 
,  the  Honorable  Frank  Hogan. 
states  that  he  will  be  unable 
with  the  prosecution  of  seven 
involved  in  a  multi-million - 
iarcotics   business   unless    their 
conversations,   legally   inter- 
Under  New  York  law,  can  be  used 
of  the  cases.    He  also  states 
number  of  other  investigations 
ogress,  and  cases  of  utmost  im- 
to  his  district,  will  also  have  to 
unless  S.  3340  is  enacted 
session, 
unanimous   consent    that    the 
fijom  District  Attorney  Hogan  be 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
my  remarks, 
being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
's: 

Frank  S.  Hocan, 
District  Attornky. 
Nevj  York,  N.Y..  May  27,  I960. 
McClellan, 

from  Arkansas, 

ce  Building.    Washington,   DC. 

$ENATOx    McClellan:    I    have    read 

your  urgent  remarks,  made  this 

on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

the  need  for  Federal  legislation 

of   telephonic   interception.      I 

that  those  of  us  throughout  this 

are   directly   charged   with    re- 

for    law    enforcement    are    en- 

by  the  logic  and  reason  and  by  the 

of  your  statement.     We  are  deeply 

to   you.     I  wish   there   were  some 

we  might  help  you  to  impress  upon 

in  the  Congress  the  desper- 

in   which   law  enforcement  finds 


V  ho 


Hon.  Jo 

US. 

Senate 

Dear 
and 

past  Mohday 
concemii  ig 
in   the   f  eld 
am  certain 
Nation 
sponslbil^y 
couraged 
strength 
Indebted 
way  that 
your  colleagues 
ate  plight 
Itself 

At  preient,  some  of  the  most  significant 
work  of  my  office  is  dangerously  hampered 
by  the  c  oud  under  which  heretofore  legal 
intercept  on  of  telephone  conversations  has 
existed  sjace  the  December  1957  opinion  of 
the  U.S.    Supreme  Coiut  in  United  States  v. 


Benanti  (355  U.S.  06) .  The  situation,  as  you 
noted  in  the  Senate,  has  not  since  improved, 
and  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  look  to  our 
courts  for  improvement.  Last  month  it 
deteriorated  further  with  the  decision  of 
our  Federal  circuit  court  in  the  Pugach  and 
O'Rourke  cases. 

We  have  now  a  number  of  vital  investiga- 
tions and  cases  pending  with  respect  to 
which  we  cannot  proceed  further  in  light  of 
these  recent  cases.  These  specifically  Include 
some  important  matters  in  the  labor-man- 
agement field  in  which  you  and  your  com- 
mittee have  so  effectively  functioned.  There 
is  another  matter  that  may  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  your  colleagues  and  their  home 
communities  in  which  our  inability  to  pro- 
ceed— and  the  reasons  therefor — are  already 
a  matter  of  public  recc«d.  In  January  of 
this  year,  after  a  lengthy  investigation,  we 
arrested  seven  defendants  for  their  partici- 
pation in  a  multi-million-dollar  heroin  busi- 
ness that  they  had  been  conducting  in  New 
York  for  some  years.  They  all  pleaded  not 
guilty,  and  are  presently  out  on  bail,  await- 
ing a  trial  date.  That,  however,  may  never 
be  reached  because  the  case  against  them  is 
untriable  if  our  legal  interceptions  of  tele- 
phone conversations  cannot  be  used  in  our 
state  courts 

I  am  ready  to  review  with  you  In  detail 
other  matters  that  have  been  halted  becau.se 
they  also  involve  court  ordered  legal  inter- 
ception of  telephone  conversations,  and 
which  cannot  be  reactivated  until  the  Con- 
gress acts  to  remove  from  the  law  an  Inter- 
pretation that  the  Congress  never  intended 
It  to  have. 

In  1955  more  than  2  years  before  Benanti, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stated,  at  a  time  when  his  commit- 
tee was  considering  amendments  to  the  Fetl- 
eral   Communications   Act: 

■  I  think  the  general  idea  of  this  commit- 
tee is  that  we  would  not  interfere  with  the 
practices,  the  legal  practices  tiiat  obtained 
in  the  various  States.  So  you  can  set  your 
mind  at  rest  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  : 
th.1t  is  New  York's  problem,  and  I  don't  think 
we  would  attempt  to  make  the  Federal  stat- 
ute, and  I  don't  know  that  we  could,  para- 
mount, if  there  are  any  restrictions  incon- 
sistent with  the  New  York  statute,  and  I  am 
sure  the  New  York  State  statute  would  pre- 
vail, insofar  a.s  New  York  is  concerned." 

I  know  that  you  have  always  believed  and 
have  repeatedly  sUted  that  section  603  was 
never  Intended  to  bar  the  States  from  au- 
thorizing wiretapping  as  a  proper  exercise 
of  the  State  police  power.  In  early  1958. 
when,  joined  with  many  of  your  colleagues 
of  the  Senate's  Committee  on  Improper  Ac- 
tivities in  the  Labor  or  Management  Field, 
you  intnxiuced  Senate  3013,  you  stated: 

"When  the  select  committee  launched  its 
investigation  into  the  labor  situation  in  the 
New  York  area,  it  did  so,  unaware  of  the  ex- 
tent racketeers  had  penetrated  the  Teamsters 
Union  and  certain  other  branches  of  organ- 
ized labor  in  the  nation's  largest  city  The 
committee  and.  I  believe,  the  public  wa.s 
shocked   at  Its  revelations. 

"What  was  portrayed  was  a  picture  of 
ruthless  gangsters  led  by  Johnny  Dlo  and 
Anthony  Ducks  Corallo  joining  in  an  alliance 
with  Jimmy  Hoffa  to  seize  control  of  the 
transportation  industry  in  the  Nation's 
largest  and  richest  city.  The  control  of  this 
strategic  economic  area  by  unscrupulous 
gangsters  presented,  and  continues  to  pre- 
sent, a  threat  to  the  economic  security  of 
this  country.  For  the  past  23  years,  since 
the  enactment  of  section  60S,  there  was  no 
question  of  the  right  of  State  authorities  to 
authorize  wiretapping  to  obtain  evidence  of 
serious  crimes.  This  conspiracy  would  not 
have  t>een  presented  In  such  clarity  without 
the  use  of  Intercepted  telephonic  messages 
which  were  made  available  to  this  committee 
through  permission  of  the  New  York  State 
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Supreme  Court  and  the  offices  of  the  New 
York  County  district  attorney." 

Recently,  In  hearings  conducted  in  this 
city  by  our  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Investigation.  I  took  the  liberty  of  quoting 
at  length  from  your  statement.  Our  com- 
mission, after  listening  to  extensive  testi- 
mony concerning  the  need  for  the  legal  in- 
terception of  telephone  conversations,  went 
on  record  urging  congressional  action  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  continue  that  reasonable 
exercise  of  their  police  power  that  Congress 
did  not  Intend  to  ban. 

If  there  Is  any  way  that  I  can  bring  to  the 
attention  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  host  of  Instances  In  which  important 
criminal  conduct  could  not  have  been 
brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice  were  It  not  for 
court  authorized  Interception  of  telephone 
conversations,  I  should  be  pleased  to  have 
such  opportunity.  With  ever  increasing  pub- 
lic concern  atxjut  organized  crime,  and  with 
mounting  crime  rates,  I  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve our  Congress  can  any  longer  fall  to 
recognize  this  emergency,  and  can  permit  law 
enforcement  to  remain  stripped  of  this  im- 
portant weapon. 

Again  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  great 
energies  and  understanding  on  behalf  of  fair 
and  proper  law  enforcement,  and  my  hope* 
that  you  will  let  me  know  how  I  may  be  of 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Prank  S    Hocan 
District  Attorney,  County  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCLELLAN.  Similar  and  equal- 
ly urgent  letters  come  from  the  Honor- 
able Manuel  W.  Levine.  district  attorney 
of  Nassau  County,  N.Y.;  Mr.  Stephen  P. 
Kennedy,  police  commissioner  of  the 
city  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Miles  J  Lane, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission of  InvestigatiorL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  ccMnmunications  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcom  at  this  point,  and 
I  mo6t  respectfully  urge  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  in  response  to  and 
in  accordance  with  the  appeals  of  these 
dedicated  State  officials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letteis 
were  ordered  U>  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

City  or  New  York. 

June  2,  1960. 
Hon  John  L  McClh-lan. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa3hington,  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  McClellan:  Jerry  .^dler- 
man,  general  counsel  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations, over  which  you  preside,  was  kind 
enough  to  send  to  me  a  copy  of  your  state- 
ment placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  May  23,  urging  action  in  this  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Senator  Keating's  bill  S  3340, 
which  would  authorise  Isw-enforcement 
agencies  of  the  States  to  Intercept  telephonic 
communications  pursuant  to  court  order. 

As  stated  by  you,  court-authorized  inter- 
ception by  law-enforcement  officers  is  an 
indispensable  weapon  In  combating  the 
machinations  of  the  overlords  of  the  under- 
world. AU  law  enforcement  applauds  your 
efforts  to  make  this  weapon  available  to  them 
m  order  to  better  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  peoi^e. 

I  expect  to  be  In  Washington  on  or  about 
June  8  and  wonW  greatly  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  stop  In  at  yonr  office,  if  you  are 
free,  to  further  discuss  the  importance  of 
this  problem. 

Faithfully  yours. 

OiEPHm  P   Kennedy  , 

Folice  Commissioner. 


Nassau  Coxtntt, 
Mineola.  N.Y..  May  25. 1960. 
Senator  John  L.  McClxllam. 
U.S.    Senate.     Committee    on     Government 
Operations.  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee  on    Investigations,    Washington. 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  I  am  In  receipt, 
from  Jerome  S.  Adlerman,  of  the  copies  of 
the  press  release  of  your  statement  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  May  23,  1960.  for  which 
I  thank  you. 

If  you  don't  mind  my  saying  so,  I  found 
the  contents  to  be  a  concise,  accurate,  and 
intelligent  summary  of  the  facts  and  also  the 
problems  confronting  all  law-enforcement 
agencies.  It  is  most  heartwwmlng  to  have 
your  support  on  this  very  important  problem 
of  wiretaps. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Manuel  W.  Levinx, 

District  Attorney. 


State  or  New  York  . 
Commission  or  Investigation. 

June  7. 1960. 
Hon  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan  :  On  April  5  and  6 
of  this  year,  this  commission  held  a  public 
hearing  concerning  wiretapping  In  New  York 
State.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing  was  to 
inform  the  puWlc  of  the  serious  law-enforce- 
ment problem  that  has  arUen  by  virtue  of 
recent  court  rulings  relating  to  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  of  section  605  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  on  the  admissibility  In 
New  York  State  criminal  trials  of  evidence 
obtained  through  New  York  State  court- 
authorized  wiretaps. 

The  following  prominent  law-enforcement 
officials  and  other  distinguished  persons  In- 
terested In  this  problem  attended  and  pre- 
sented their  views  at  the  hearing: 

Frank  S.  Hogan,  district  attorney  of  New 
York  County. 

Edward  S.  Silver,  district  attorney  of  Kings 
County;  president.  National  District  Attor- 
ney^' Association. 

Raymond  C.  Baratta,  district  attorney  of 
Dutchess  County;  president.  New  York  State 
District  Attorneys'  A.ssoclation. 

Joseph  F  Gagliardi.  district  attorney  of 
Westchester   County. 

Manuel  W.  Levine,  district  attorney  of 
Nassau  County. 

Harry  L.  Rosenthal,  district  attorney  of 
Monroe  County. 

Daniel   Gutman,   deftn   of   New  York  Law 

School. 

Anthony  P.  Savarese,  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislature  Committee 
on  Privacy  of  Communications  and  Licensure 
of  Private  Investigators. 

Stephen  P.  Kennedy,  police  commissioner 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Francis  S.  McGarvey,  superintendent  of  the 
State  Police  of  New  York  State. 

Manuel  Lee  Bobbins,  counsel.  Grand  Jury 
Association  of  New  York  County. 

Ferdinand  Pecora.  attorney  and  former 
justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 

Testimony  received  at  the  hearing  was 
overwhelmingly  to  the  effect  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  In  New  York 
SUte  Is  gravely  affected  by  the  recent  court 
decisions  and  present  Federal  Uw.  Dtetrtct 
attornevs  from  different  pckrts  of  this  SUte 
tesUfled  that  investigations  oi  great  public 
importance,  especially  those  dealing  with  or- 
ganized crime  in  the  fields  of  narcotics  and 
official  corruption,  have  been  halted  or  seri- 
ously restricted.  Whatever  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  in  other  States,  It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  authorlUea  in  Mew  Ywk 
State  are  confronted  by  a  deeply  serious 
crisis  in  their  fight  against  organised  crime 
In  New  Ycwk. 
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During  our  hearing,  we  were  pleased  to 
receive  telegrams  from  Senator  Kinnxth  B. 
KxATiMa  and  Congressman  Emanub,  Cellex 
advising  us  that.  Jointly,  they  had  Intro- 
duced a  bill  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  would  amend  section  605  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Act  by  exempt- 
ing from  its  sanctions  those  States  that  pro- 
\'lde  for  wiretapping  by  court  order.  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits  also  sent  us  a  telegram 
assuring  us  that  he  will  give  every  con- 
sideration to  Federal  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  the  requirements  of  New 
York.  We  are  Informed  that  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  3340,  Is  presently  pending  In  the  Judi- 
ciary CiMnmlttee. 

The  need  for  this  remedial  legislation  is 
urgent.  We  respectfully  request  that  im- 
mediate consideration  be  given  to  Senator 
KxATiNc's  bill,  as  aforementioned,  and  that 
it  be  voted  out  of  committee  for  action  by 
the  Senate  during  this  session. 

Your  cooperation  will  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mtles  J.  Lane. 

Chairman. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  While  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  placed  the  burden- 
swne  millstone  of  the  Benanti  case  upon 
our  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
courts  of  justice,  it  is  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  to  act  to  remedy  this 
deplorable  situation  that  favors  the 
hoodlums,  thugs,  criminals,  and  under- 
world elements  in  our  society,  to  the 
hurt  and  irreparable  injury  of  law  and 
order  and  human  decency. 

I  shall,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  CMmnittee,  join  with 
the  distinguished  author  of  the  bill  to 
which  I  have  referred,  S.  3340,  in  insist- 
ing that  the  committee  report  that  bill 
favorably,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  get 
it  passed  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 
So  long  as  we  do  nothing  about  this 
situation  we  are  providing  a  virtual 
haven  erf  protection  for  criminals  which 
was  never  intended  by  the  law  the  Con- 
gress passed. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  to  go  before  a  court  of 
law  and  to  make  a  showing  that  a  crime 
has  been  committed  and  that  the  fruits 
of  the  crime,  the  stolen  property,  are  in 
concealment  in  a  home  or  in  a  place  of 
business,   in   order  to   secure  a  search 
warrant  to  find  the  stolen  and  concealed 
property— if  that  is  constitutional  and 
is  an  essential  instrumentality   in  our 
laws  for  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order,     against     larceny     and     other 
crimes— then.  Mr.   President,  it  is  my 
thought    that    comparable    procedures 
should  be  estabUshed  and  made  legal 
for  the  interception  of  telephone  mes- 
sages  and   communications   which   are 
made  in  pursuance  of  criminal  activity. 
Unless  we  take  such  action,  in  line  with 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  in  this  country  will  seriously 
be  impaired,  and  a  burden  will  be  placed 
upon    law-enforcement    agencies     and 
upon  the  courts,  which  will  simply  be 
unable  to  discharge  their  responsibilities. 
The  only  profit  which  will  flow  from 
the   whole  procedure  will   flow   to   the 
underworld  characters  and  to  those  ele- 
ments which  have  no  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  for  decent  society. 
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CONGRESS 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  again 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
as  he  did  a  short  time  ago,  the  impera- 
tive need  for  legislation  along  the  lines 
of  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced.  It 
is  a  very  limited  bill.  It  provides  that 
when  a  State  requires  a  court  order  in 
order  to  obtain  a  wiretap,  after  the  court 
order  has  been  obtained  the  evidence 
shall  be  admissible  in  the  court  despite 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Act. 

The  district  attorneys  of  New  York 
State  are  greatly  exercised  over  this 
problem.  Mr.  Hogan,  of  New  York 
Coxmty;  Mr.  Silver,  of  Kings  County; 
Mr.  Kermedy.  the  police  commissioner; 
and  the  district  attorneys  of  several  of 
the  other  counties,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  law  enforcement  officials  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  came  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  talk  with  the  New  York  congres- 
sional delegation  about  this  matter. 

The  New  York  law  permitting  wire- 
tapping by  the  district  attorneys  requires 
four  things.  First,  they  must  sign  an 
affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  under  oath 
that  they  have  reason  to  believe  they 
can  get  evidence  of  a  crime.  Second, 
they  must  set  forth  sxifficient  facts  to 
justify  the  conclusion.  Third,  in  apply- 
ing for  a  court  order  they  must  subject 
themselves  to  examination  by  the  court. 
Fourth,  they  must  submit  proof  of  rea- 
sonable c&use  if  they  wish  an  extension 
of  the  order,  which  is  limited  to  60  days. 

The  coiui;,  in  the  decision  to  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  referred, 
in  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  of  the  judges, 
virtually  invited  the  U.S.  attorney  to 
bring  a  criminal  prosecution  against  the 
State  district  attorney  if  any  effort  were 
made  to  introduce  wiretap  evidence  in 
covut.  There  are  literally  himdreds  of 
cases  which  It  will  not  be  possible  to  have 
prosecuted,  some  of  them  involving  very 
serious  crimes,  unless  some  relief  is  ob- 
tained in  this  field,  because,  in  the  light 
of  the  decision  rendered,  the  district  at- 
torneys are  naturally  very  reluctant  to 
proceed  further.  If  the  Congress  ad- 
journs without  taking  any  action  in  this 
field  we  shall  be  directly  responsible  for 
Jeopardizing  several  hundred  criminal 
prosecutions  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  in- 
volved in  other  States.  We  also  shall 
succeed  In  exposing  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  the  Federal  law  a  number  of 
State  district  attorneys  who  have  done 
nothing  more  than  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  New  York  State  wiretap- 
ping statute. 

Mr.  President,  the  modem  criminal 
has  at  his  disposal  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  which  were  com- 
pletely unknown  in  an  earlier  period. 
The  telephone,  for  example,  provides 
him  with  an  avenue  of  communication 
which  is  swift  and  comprehensive.  Un- 
der present  Federal  law,  as  it  has  been 
interpreted,  telephone  communications 
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are,  in  effect,  privileged.  One  can  go 
into  couit  and  obtain  a  court  order  to 
search  a  i  nan's  home  or.  indeed,  to  search 
his  panti  pocket.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  f(»r  saying  that  one  should  not 
be  able  t  j  obtain  a  court  order  to  tap  a 
wire  anc  to  place  the  evidence  taken 
before  th ;  court. 

Mr.  Pr  jsident,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  v«  ry  strong  language — in  unusual 
language  —has  not  only  approved  of  the 
proposed  legislation  but  states.  "For 
these  rea  sons  the  Department  of  Justice 
strongly  recommends  its  enactment." 

As  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas knov  s.  it  is  not  very  frequent  that 
one  gets  i  letter  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Witt  the  wording  "strongly  recom- 
mends" i  Q  it. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  the  powerful 
support  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arl  ansas  has  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  thi  5  problem.  In  behalf  of  all  the 
district  attorneys  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  wh  0.  as  I  say.  are  greatly  exercised 
over  this  problem,  I  express  to  the  Sena- 
tor my  g  ratitude  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  in  this  problem.  I  sJiall  certainly 
Join  the  Senator  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Comi  nittee  on  the  Judiciary  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lave  reported  this  very  limited 
bill. 

It  is  pi  obable  that  a  more  comprehen- 
sive bill  should  be  enacted  into  law.  I 
have  inti  oduced  bills  for  many  years  on 
this  sub,  ect.  I  introduced  one  in  the 
House.  U  do  two  things:  First,  to  tighten 
up  on  t  le  "snoopers"  who  use  wire- 
tapping :  or  improper  purposes — business 
snooping  upon  labor,  labor  snooping 
upon  business,  husbands  snooping  upon 
wives,  \«ves  snooping  upon  husbands, 
and  thai  sort  of  thing;  and  second,  to 
permit  aw -enforcement  officials  op- 
erating I  nder  the  provisions  of  State  law 
to  use  Uiis  weapon,  and  to  prevent  the 
telephon;  from  being  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary foi  the  criminal. 

I  real  ze  that  the  broader  proposal 
probably  requires  more  debate.  It  is  a 
controversial  subject.  The  very  narrow 
bill,  whi<  h  the  Attorney  General  has  so 
vigorously  supported,  which  is  so  strong- 
ly supported  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
Arkansas,  I  hope  will  become 
law  befok-e  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress is  pver. 


SUPPLE  biENTAL 


LABCiR 


DEPARTMENT    OF 
APPROPRIATION,  1960 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
legislativ  e  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Presiding  Officer  lay  before 
the  Senate,  House  Joint  Resolution  765, 


making 


a   supplemental    appropriation 


for  the  E  epartment  of  Labor  for  the  fis- 


cal year 


ending  Jime  30,  1960,  and  for 


other  purposes,  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PI  ESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Sena  e  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
765)  mal  ing  a  supplemental  aiH>ropria- 
tion  for  t  le  Department  of  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  yea  r  ending  June  30,  1960.  and  for 
other  puj  poses,  which  was  read  twice  by 
its  title 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo  is  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
joint  resolution  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  It  appropriates 
$6  million  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion for  veterans  and  Federal  employees. 
The  $6  million  recommended  in  the  reso- 
lution represents  a  more  recent  and 
accurate  estimate  of  actual  require- 
ments. These  funds  are  required  to  pre- 
vent the  stoppage  of  payments  to  un- 
employed workers  the  latter  part  of  this 
month. 

This  is  a  statutory  obligation  of  the 
United  States  and  these  payments  must 
be  made. 

I  have  conferred  with  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  this 
matter  and  we  are  all  agreed  that  the 
joint  resolution  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  presume  these 
items  are  lifted  out  of  the  supplemental 
bill  because  of  their  urgent  nature  and 
brought  in  as  separate  items  in  a  special 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  is  undoubtedly 
why  the  House  took  the  action  it  did. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
justification  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  as  well  as  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  in  the  committee  and  the 
House  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifi- 
cation and  memorandum  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccou.  as  follows: 

Supplemental  DxPiUt-ncEifT  of  Labok  App»o- 
PRiATiONT,  1960  (RxPT.  No.  1919) 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
which  was  referred  the  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  765,  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  at  Labor  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1960.  and  for 
other  purposes,  reports  the  same  to  the 
House  without  amendment  and  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  Joint  resolution 
be  passed. 

The  President  submitted  a  supplemental 
budget  estimate  of  $8  million  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  veterans  and 
Federal  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  1960 
in  House  Etocument  No.  384.  The  $6  million 
recommended  In  the  resolution  Is  based  on 
more  recent  and  accurate  estimates  of 
actual  requirements. 

This  ai>propriatlon  item  finances  pay- 
ments to  unemployed  veterans  and  Federal 
employees  which  are  made  through  State 
agencies  as  authorized  by  title  XV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  When  the  departmental 
witnesses  testified  on  the  196X  budget  in 
January  it  was  expected  that  $5  million  of 
the  $126  million  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  would  not  be  needed.  The 
situation  has  recently  changed  drastically 
for  the  surplus  has  been  used  and  this  spe- 
cial enactment  Is  required  to  prevent  the 
stoppage  of  payments  to  unemployed  workers 
the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
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Memorandum   on   Housi   Joint   Resolution 
765.    Making   a   Supplkmektal    APPaopaiA- 

Tioif     FOa    THE     D«PARTMENT    OF    LABOR     FOE 

Fiscal  Yeab  Ending  Junk  30.  1960 
The  budget  estimate  for  this  item  "un- 
employment compensation  for  veterans  and 
Federal  employees"  was  $8  mUlion.  The 
House  has  allowed  $6  million,  a  reduction  of 
$2  million,  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  Department  advises  that  this  allow- 
ance will  be  adequate,  and  furnish  the  at- 
tached table,  based  on  more  recent  data 
than  that  furnished  the  House  committee. 
It  will  be  noted  that  they  anticipate  an 
actual  need  for  benefit  payment  of  $2,906,- 
499  and  contemplate  a  need  for  $1  million 
in  the  ••pipeline.-  or  $3,906,499.  The  House 
allowance  is  then  some  t2  million  more 
than  actually  required,  but  the  funds  will 
remain  available  for  fiK:al  year  1961,  the 
appropriation  for  which  In  the  regular  bill 
is  $5  million  under  the  estimate. 

SCHEDVLB    ON   SUPPLIMOTTAL    APPROPRIATIONS 
AND    RZVIBID    ESTIMATKB 

ApproprlaUon    tlUe:     Unemployment    Com- 
pensation, for  Veterans  and  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 
Agency:     Department  of   Labor,   Bureau    of 
Employm«>nt  S«:urlty.  date,  Apr  27,  1960. 
1.  Present     appropriation      or 

estimate $125,000,000 

2  Additional  amounts  avail- 
able: Recovery  ot  prior 
year  obligations -t-6.530,  24« 


S. 


Total  amount  avail- 
able for  obligation 
1960 


131,530,246 


4.  Obligations: 

Ist  10  months 113,193,415 

]B»tlmate  for  May 10,543,330 

Batlmate  for  June 10,700.000 

PlpeUne 1.000.000 

5.  Total  actual  and  esti- 

mated   obligations.,      135,438,745 
8    Less  total  amount  available-      131.530,248 

7.  Revised    estimated    supple- 
mental  required '  3.  »0«.  499 

'  It  Is  urgently  suggested  that  the  amount 
of  the  supplemental  be  not  less  than  $6  mil- 
lion due  to  dlffleulty  In  being  precise  and 
due  to  fact  that  any  unused  balance  will 
carry  over  to  1961. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  765* 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Governor  of  Minnesota,  the  Honorable 
Orville  L.  Freeman,  recently  delivered 
the  ke3mote  address  at  the  second  an- 
nual Institute  on  Aging  at  Gustavus 
AdolphuB  College  in  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

In  this  outstanding  speech,  Governor 
Freeman  discussed  the  urgent  problem 
of  financing  medical  care  for  our  older 
citizens  and  called  for  a  program  using 
our  tested  social  security  system  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  as  a  matter  of  right, 
and  not  as  a  result  of  a  means  test  with 
its  degrading  effects  on  the  self-respect 
and  self-reliance  of  our  senior  citizens. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Governor  Free- 
man's speech  relating  to  medical  care 
for  the  aged  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FINANCING  MEDICAL  CARK — AN  IMMEDIATE 
PROBLEM 

There  Is  one  major  problem  In  the  field 
of  aging  that  is  today  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  controversy.  Representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare  have  stated  that  the  moet  Important 
issue  that  will  be  before  the  White  House 
Conference  In  Washington  is  that  of  financ- 
ing medical  care  for  the  aging.  This  Is  an 
issue  to  which  1  have  given  long  and  careful 
study,  and  on  which  you  will  consider  mak- 
ing reconunendatlons. 

You  wUl,  of  covirse,  make  those  recom- 
mendations as  a  result  of  careful  study.  But 
because  I  regard  this  Issue  as  so  Important, 
because  of  Its  human  and  social  significance, 
and  because  It  is  controversial.  I  am  asking 
that  you  consider  my  recommendations  on 
this  subject  as  a  part  of  your  study.  I  pre- 
sent them  to  you  In  the  hope  that  you  wUl 
give  them  the  same  kind  of  serious  con- 
sideration that  I  Intend  to  give  to  your 
recommendations  In  the  entire  field. 

The  problem  of  financing  health  services 
for  the  aging  has  been  an  urgent  problem  for 
many  years.  Its  urgency  Is  Increasing  with 
each  passing  year  because  of  several  factors. 
( 1 )  The  numbers  of  people  over  65  years  of 
age  are  constantly  Increasing.  (2)  As  medi- 
cal science  progresses  the  potential  beneflU 
from  preventive  measures,  from  medical 
care,  from  rehabUltation  services — In  fact, 
from  all  kinds  of  health  services — are  con- 
stantly Increasing.  (3)  The  costs  of  these 
services  constantly  Increase  because  of  the 
shift  to  ciu-onlc  Illnesses  of  long  diu-aUon. 
the  Increase  In  disabling  aftereffecU.  the 
need  for  steady  use  of  costly  drugs  and  medi- 
cine, and  because  of  the  value  of  long-term 
rehabilitation  care  and  for  medical  social 
services.  (4)  These  Increases  have  not  been 
matched  by  anywhere  near  a  comparable  in- 
crease In  the  financial  ability  of  the  aged. 
Census  estimates  Indicate  that  80  percent  of 
aged  individuals  have  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $1,000,  and  that  half  of  the  families 
with  aged  heads  have  annual  Incomes  of  less 
than  $2,600. 

But  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  general 
picture  of  the  problem.  At  the  time  of  life 
when  incomes  are  substantially  lowered,  the 
costs  of  adequate  health  care  and  the  need 
for  that  care  are  substantially  Increased. 

No  one  with  a  sense  of  social  respKinslblllty 
denies  that  In  this  problem  lies  an  urgent 
need  that  society  must  meet.  Yet  tbe  sub- 
ject is  regarded  a*  an  sxtremely  controversial 
QI19  because  of  disagreement  as  to  how  It 
should  be  done. 

1  believe  that  this  Is  the  kind  of  contro- 
versy that  must  be  faced.  The  human 
values  Involved  demand  that  we  take  a  stand. 
The  health  and  happiness  of  millions  of 
senior  citizens  preclude  any  further  con- 
tinuation of  a  wait-and-see,  trlal-and-error 
experlmenUtlon.  In  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity, we  ought  to  take  a  stanc".  for  action 
now. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  presented  this 
problem  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
A  MA.  when  it  met  In  Minnesota.  At  that 
time  I  appealed  for  the  help  of  that  or- 
ganization In  working  out  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. 

The  A.M.A.  continues  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  so-called  voluntary  approach  with 
some  form  of  Insurance  could  meet  the  need. 
Tet  the  highest  current  estimate  of  how 
manv  aged  now  have  hoq>ital  Insurance  of  all 


kinds  Is  about  6  million,  or  40  percent.  And 
even  this  Insurance  does  not  begin  to  fulfill 
the  health  needs  of  thoee  who  are  Insured. 
The  most  reliable  projection,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
of  how  many  aged  persons  will  be  protected 
by  any  kind  of  voluntary  insurance  by  1965 
indicates  that  by  that  date:  9  million  can 
be  expected  to  have  some  kind  of  Insurance; 
6  or  7  million  will  have  no  insurance  protec- 
tion; about  2  million  will  be  on  public  as- 
sistance, and  thus  be  eligible  for  some  medi- 
cal care  through  a  means  test. 

The  projections  Indicate  that  millions 
of  older  people  will  have  no  coverage  or  in- 
adequate coverage,  and  that  very  few  will 
have  coverage  that  is  sufflclently  compre- 
hensive to  provide  the  health  care  they  really 
need. 

In  considering  this  projection,  it  seems  to 
me  that  two  conclusions  are  inevitable. 

First,  that  private  Insurance  programs, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but  rather  be- 
cause of  the  Inherent  nature  of  Insurance, 
cannot  meet  the  need.  Premiums  s\ilBcient 
to  pay  for  really  adequate  coverage  for  the 
aged,  as  a  separate  group,  wotild  be  pro- 
hibitively high.  Yet  the  principle  of  Insiu-- 
ance  Is  sound,  and  the  actuarial  burden  can 
be  carried  If  it  can  be  applied  universally 
and  the  costs  paid  over  each  person's  years 
of  employment. 

The  second  conclusion  follows:  Such  a 
program  of  universal  application,  to  be  paid 
over  a  long  period,  can  be  carried  out  most 
effectively  through  the  OASDI  system  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

A  program  thus  developed  under  our  social 
security  system  would  provide  our  senior 
citizens  with  medical  care  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  means  test, 
with  Its  especially  cruel  effect  on  older  people 
who  i>artlcularly  need  a  feeling  of  self-re- 
spect and  self-reliance.  It  ehould  further 
be  extended  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
all  retired  people.  It  should  Include  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, hospital  care  and  nursing  home  care, 
home  health  services,  some  assistance  in 
paying  for  expensive  drugs,  and  some  pro- 
visions for  continuous  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

Such  a  program  would  make  use  of  a  social 
security  system  that  has  already  proved  iu 
value  in  the  field  of  retirement  pensions.  It 
would  operate  at  administrative  costs  much 
lower  than  those  of  private  Insurance  plans — 
the  OASDI  program  now  operated  at  less 
than  2  percent  of  lU  premium  Income.  It 
would  enable  those  covered  to  pay  for  their 
protection  as  they  earn.  And  It  would  be 
no  more  compulsory  than  the  national  ad- 
ministration's present  proposal,  since  tbe 
only  compulsory  part  fk  eltfcer  proposal  la 
the  taxation  required  to  pay  for  them,  and 
It  Is  no  more  compulsory  to  tax  payrolls  than 
to  tax  Incomes  and  other  sources  that  make 
up  the  general  revenue. 

Before  making  a  decision  In  favor  of  the 
financing  of  medical  care  for  the  aging 
through  our  social  security  system.  It  Is 
essential  to  consider  objections  to  such  a 
proposal. 

One  objection  I  have  heard  Is  that.  In 
Minnesota,  the  needy  aged  now  have  ade- 
quate medical  care,  paid  for  under  our  old- 
age  assistance  program.  I  believe  that 
Minnesota  does  have  one  of  the  best  pro- 
grams for  the  care  of  the  needy  aged  In  the 
Nation.  But  this  program  Is  avaUable  only 
to  those  on  old-age  assistance,  only  to  those 
who  pass  a  means  test,  only  to  1  out  of  6 
Mlnnesotans  who  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
What  about  the  other  five-sixths?  What 
about  those  who  are  retired  on  very  mod- 
erate pensions,  for  whom  a  serious  Illness 
is  a  major  economic  catastrophe?  What 
about  those  Increasing  numbers  of  Mlnne- 
sotans who  are  retired  on  pensions  sufficient 
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to  meet  theU  needs  only  as  long  as  they  sUy 
well?  Let's  note  these  Minnesota  flgiires: 
In  1948  we  had  53,000  people  receiving  old- 
age  assistance,  of  whom  5,000  received  It  for 
medical  care  only;  In  1959  we  had  47.000  on 
old-age  assistance,  of  whom  25,000  received 
It  for  medical  care  only;  In  1948  this  medical 
care  cost  vis  $3300,000;  In  1969  it  cost  us  $18,- 
738.000. 

What  about  those  countless,  and  un- 
counted, senior  citizens,  retired  on  limited 
Incomes,  clinging  to  their  self-respect  and 
their  feeling  of  Independence,  who  fail  to 
seek  medical  care  early  In  the  game  when 
It  might  help  them  most,  because  they  know 
their  Incomes  will  not  cover  such  care?  I 
know  there  are  many  of  these,  for  many  of 
them  write  to  the  Governor. 

I  believe  that  the  facts  and  figures  over- 
rule the  objection  that  people  In  Minnesota 
do  not  need  the  kind  of  financing  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  that  I  have  described. 

Another  objection  I  have  heard  Is  that, 
\inder  such  a  social  security  program  the 
very  wealthy  aged,  who  could  well  afford  to 
pay,  woxild  also  be  covered.  This  objection 
is  not  hard  to  answer.  In  the  first  place, 
there  aren't  very  many  aged  people  who  are 
that  rich.  In  the  second  place,  they  would 
probably  seek  and  get  care  far  beyond  the 
minimum  that  a  program  under  social  se- 
curity would  provide.  And  in  the  third  place, 
this  objection  goes  contrary  to  well-estab- 
lished American  principles.  The  very  rich 
can,  and  frequently  do,  send  their  children 
to  our  public  schools,  even  though  they  could 
well  afford  to  pay  for  private  schools.  They 
use  our  parks  and  playgrounds.  It  is  the 
American  way  to  provide  and  make  available 
to  all  those  services  that  are  regarded  as 
essential. 

Now  let's  turn  to  an  objection  that  seems 
to  be  the  most  fearful  of  all — the  objection 
that  such  a  program  might  be  socialized 
medicine.    What  about  this  objection? 

Well,  what  Is  socialized  medicine?  This 
term  apparently  means  different  things  to 
different  people. 

One  answer  might  be  that  socialized  medi- 
cine is  the  providing  of  medical  care  through 
some  branch  of  government.  Yet  that  defi- 
nition is  inadequate  for  our  purpose,  because 
we  all  take  It  for  granted  that  government 
should  provide  medical  care  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  exanaple,  in  tuberculosis  and  mental 
hospitals.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
asked  for  and  have  thoroughly  accepted  this 
principle  for  so  long  that  I  feel  sure  that 
the  most  ardent  opponents  of  socialized 
medicine,  by  whatever  definition,  would  not 
ask  that  government  cease  that  function. 

This  confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "socialized  medicine"  is  most  unfortu- 
nate. The  term  In  itself  often  arouses  vio- 
lent and  sometimes  emotional  disagreement 
among  some  who  do  not  agree  on  what  they 
are  disagreeing  about.  Semantics  then  be- 
comes almost  as  important  as  substance. 
We  can  lose  sight  of  real  problems  and  real 
Issues  In  our  confusion  about  the  meaning 
of  words.  I  often  wonder  whether  a  misun- 
derstanding about  the  meanings  of  terms 
does  not  often  create  as  much  conflict  and 
disagreement  as  is  created  by  an  actual  dif- 
ference In  opinion  and  Judgment.  It  would 
be  tragic  to  permit  such  misunderstandings 
to  delay  our  progress  toward  meeting  real 
human  need. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  traditionally 
decided  questions  relating  to  what  services 
government  ought  to  provide  on  a  pragmatic 
basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  an  ideology 
or  an  "ism."  We  ask,  "Is  It  needed?"  and 
"How  can  It  be  done  best?"  Let  me  illus- 
trate briefly. 

When  Americans,  more  than  a  century  ago, 
decided  that  education  should  be  free,  uni- 
versal, and  compulsory  they  made  this  deci- 
sion without  considering  any  "ism"  or  asking 
whether  they  should  adopt  socialized  educa- 
tion.    Government  provided  schools  simply 
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this  attitude  toward  government 

that  you  will  consider  my  recom- 

of  this  same  principle. 
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PUBLIC   DEBT  AND  TAX  RATE   EX- 
TENSION ACT  OP  I960— SENATOR 
IREY'S  VOTE  ON  H.R.   12381 


I  rUMPHREY.     Mr.      President, 
I  was  necessarily  absent  from 
when  action  was  taken  on 
I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
I  been  present  when  the  com- 
ariendment  to  eliminate  the  10- 
1  ax  on  local  telephone  service 
dered  and  voted  upon,  I  would 
yea."     My  position  on  the 
amendment  was  inadvertently   not  in- 
yesterday's  Record. 
jvish  to  have  the  Record  show 
I  been  present  and  voting  I 
ha(ve  voted  "yea"  on  the  amend- 
by  the  junior  Senator  from 
[Mr.    Proxmire]    to   provide 
withholding  income  tax  on  dividends 


I  believe  this  is  the  most  flagrant  loop- 
hole in  the  tax  laws  and  ought  to  be 
closed  and  closed  quickly.  In  so  doing, 
the  Federal  can  retrieve  or  collect  sub- 
stantial sums  of  income  tax  for  the  nec- 
essary activities  of  the  Government 
without  having  to  run  the  risk  of  deficit 
financing  or  to  add  additional  excise 
taxes  on  consumer  items,  which  taxes 
are  within  themselves  regressive  and,  I 
believe,  unfortunate  for  the  economy. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  regret,  too, 
that  the  Senator  was  not  present  be- 
cause in  years  gone  by  the  Senator  has 
voted  for  amendments  to  increase  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  needy. 

Mr.  HUMPHRETSr.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Those  votes 
have  oftentimes  been  close.  I  recall 
that  one  was  decided  on  a  tie  vote.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Vice  President  could 
not  be  present  at  the  time  to  register  his 
position,  but  because  it  was  a  tie  vote 
the  amendment  failed  to  prevail.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humph- 
rey] was  present  on  that  occasion  to  vote 
in  favor  of  that  measure.  Last  night  his 
vote  would  not  have  made  too  much  dif- 
ference because  I  believe  the  proposed 
amendment  lost  by  a  few  votes  more 
than  one.  However,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  voted  to  increase  welfare 
payments  for  the  5-million-and-some- 
odd-thousand  people  in  the  land  who  are 
classified  as  needy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  knows,  I  have  been  in 
favor  of  such  an  amendment  and  feel 
it  is  one  that  is  really  needed.  I  have 
always  supported  the  Senator's  activity 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  of  which 
he  speaks.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of 
his  legislative  record  and  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment him  for  it. 
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TREATY  OF  MUTUAL  COOPERATION 
AND  SECURITY  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
JAPAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  E.  86th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion, the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  Between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Japan,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  January  19, 1960. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  long  debate  today  on 
the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and 
Security  with  Japan.  I  offer  a  few  re- 
marks relating  to  that  treaty,  express- 
ing my  concern  about  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  attempting  to  point  out  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  some  of  the  more  rewarding 
aspects  of  the  treaty. 

First,  we  have  gone  through  a  rather 
difficult  period  in  American-Japanese 
relations.  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  who 
had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
President's  proposed  visit  to  Japan.  I 
had  these  doubts  because  I  felt  that  with 
riots  taking  place,  the  conditions  of  vio- 
lence, in  the  streets  of  Tokyo  indicated 
that  a  visit  by  the  President  could  well 
result  not  only  in  embarrassment  to  the 
President  as  a  person  but  also  embar- 
rassment and  humiliation  to  the  office  of 
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the  Presidency,  even  leading  to  a  grave 
international  incident. 

I  expressed  those  doubts  and  said  that 
the  President  should  not  go  to  Japan 
unless  the  Japanese  Government  could 
give  positive,  absolute  guarantees  of  se- 
curity and  safety.  Then  I  said  that  I 
doubted  that  it  could  do  so. 

It  was  my  view  that  the  mobs  or  the 
crowds  of  people  that  were  rioting  and 
carrying  on  In  the  streets  were  larger 
than  our  Government  had  estimated. 
It  was  my  view  that  the  Kishi  govern- 
ment either  was  not  able  or  was  not 
willing  to  take  the  measures  that  were 
necessary  to  control  these  riots;  and, 
therefore,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  visit  the  capital  of  Ja- 
pan under  those  circumstances  would  be 
unwise. 

Also,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
Senate,  the  proposed  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  tied  In  with  the  stability  of 
the  current  regime  in  Japan,  the  so- 
called  Kishi  administration.  I  doubted 
very  much  whether  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  become  identi- 
fied with  any  particular  regime,  but 
rather  a  visit  by  the  head  of  state  should 
be  one  to  all  the  people  of  Japan  and 
not  to  a  current  parliamentary  majority. 
As  we  found  out  later,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  withdrew  the  invitation. 
and  it  did  so  for  the  rea.son  that  it  was 
felt  that  the  President's  safety  could  not 
be  guaranteed  and  that  a  visit  might 
result  in  very  embarrassing  circum- 
stances. 

I  might  add  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment indicated  at  all  times  that  the  visit 
should  take  place.  It  was.  apparently, 
poorly  informed  as  to  the  conditions  in 
Tokyo. 

Today  the  headline  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  is  "Error  on  Japan 
Treaty  Conceded  by  Herter  "  The  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  admits  that  the  State  Department 
and  the  officials  of  our  Government  un- 
derestimated the  attitude  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  underestimated  the  size  of 
the  demonstrating  groups,  underesti- 
mated the  degree  of  violence  and  tur- 
moil that  existed  in  Tokyo  and  other 
parts  of  Japan. 

Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  receive  let- 
ters from  friends  in  Japan  who  are 
acknowledged  students  of  Japanese  af- 
fairs, and  the  letters  I  have  reecived, 
almost  without  exception,  told  me  that 
these  were  very  perilous  days  in  Japan 
and  that  a  visit  by  the  President  could 
result  only  in  further  aggravation  of  the 
problems.     That  is  all  past  now. 

The  next  point  that  came  up  was 
whether  we  should  ratify,  and,  if  so 
when,  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation 
and  Security  with  Japan  which  was 
negotiated  this  fall.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  was  one  of  those 
who  cautioned  that  we  should  procetd 
slowly  and  carefully.  I  said  so  in  the 
committee  and  also  said  so  over  the  tele- 
vision and  radio  and  in  public  state- 
ments. I  felt  that  the  insistence  of  the 
State  Department  last  week  that  we 
should  proceed  at  once  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty  could  result  in  very 
serious  international  problems.  I  be- 
lieved that  were  we  to  ratify  it  imme- 


diately, as  we  were  requested  to  do,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
be  accused  of  having  forced  something 
upon  the  Japanese  people  prior  to  the 
final  act  of  ratification  by  the  Japanese 
Government. 

Of  course,  as  we  know,  that  final  act 
of  ratification  was  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  Diet  was  not  dissolved,  and  the 
treaty  went  into  effect  on  a  date  certain 
by  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  still 
in  power.     So  we  have  delayed. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
those  responsible  in  the  Senate  for  our 
leadership  in  having  delayed  the  act  of 
ratification.  It  was  a  wise  decision  and 
one  that  I  supported  and  encouraged. 

It  would  be  unwise  for  the  greatest 
power  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  act  as  if  we 
had  to  take  hasty  action,  by  ratifying  a 
treaty  with  a  government  that  was  un- 
able to  maintain  law  and  order  in  its 
own  country.  The  plea  was  made  to  us 
that  ratification  at  once  was  Impor- 
tant to  stabilize  the  political  situation  of 
Japan.  To  me,  this  had  no  merit,  since 
the  treaty  itself  was  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion in  Japan. 

I  do  not  believe  that  ratification  last 
week  would  have  stabilized  the  situation. 
I  believe  it  would  have  aggravated  it.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  even  now  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  will  tend  to  stabilize 
the  political  situation  in  Japan.  In  fact, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  a  further  delay 
in  ratification  until  after  the  Japanese 
elections  would  be  advisable.  The  Sen- 
ate would  be  well  advised  to  act  on  this 
treaty  in  terms  of  what  is  in  our  best 
interest,  not  in  terms  of  what  the  po- 
litical interest  is  in  Japan.  We  have  a 
great  many  second  guessers  around  here, 
Monday  morning  quarterbacks,  who 
seem  to  be  figuring  out  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  Japanese  politics. 

The  truth  is  that  the  demonstrations 
in  Tokyo  were  not  all  anti-American  nor 
were  they  just  Communist  demonstra- 
tions.    The  American  President  became 
involved  in  Japanese  politics  by  the  fact 
that  the  trip  was  being  made  at  a  time 
when  the  Kishi  government  was  in  seri- 
ous trouble.     This  trouble  was  due  in 
part   to   the   manner   in   which   it   had 
gained  ratification  of  the  treaty  in  the 
lower  house.    The  treaty  was  ratified  at 
a   time   when   certain  deputies   in    the 
lower  house  of  the  Japanese  Diet  had 
walked  out.     This  was  considered  to  be 
a  sort  of  tricky  and  slick  way  of  getting 
ratification  of  an  important  document 
such  as  a  treaty  between  two  great  coun- 
tries.   Then,  too,  the  Kishi  administra- 
tion was  under  attack  from  the  Socialists 
and  others  over  fiscal,  labor,  and  defense 
policies.     The  projected  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  the  treaty  were  but 
added  fuel  to  an  already  smoldering  fire. 
So   we  became  involved   in  domestic 
Japanese  politics.     That  is  something  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  right  away.     The 
political  situation  in  Japan  is  an  uncer- 
tain  one.     I    do    not   believe    that    the 
United  States  Government  ought  to  aline 
itself  with  one  poltical  party  or  another. 
I  believe  that  we  should  direct  our  efforts 
toward  trying  to  have  a  treaty  between 
the   Japanese    nation    and   the   United 
States  regardless  of  the  kind  of  elected 


government  is  in  power  in  Japan.  I 
emphasize  elected  government,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Communists 
are  going  to  elect  any  government  in 
Japan.  If  the  Communists  take  over  the 
government  in  Japan,  it  will  not  be 
through  the  process  of  election,  but 
through  the  process  of  force  and  vio- 
lence. The  best  we  can  do  is  encourage 
the  strengthening  of  parliamentary  in- 
stitutions. 

But,  the  proposed  treaty  is  better  than 
the  current  situation.  The  pending 
treaty  is  the  result  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  responsible  persons  in  Japan  to 
get  away  from  the  occupation  status  and 
get  away  from  an  earlier  treaty  that  was 
consummated  some  years  ago.  when 
Japan  was  looked  upon,  in  a  sense,  as  a 
conquered  nation.  Japan  today  is  one  of 
the  great  nations  of  the  world.  She  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  largest  indus- 
trial nations  of  the  world.  We  would 
therefore  be  very  foolish  if  we  did  not 
take  into  consideration  that,  while  Japan 
may  not  have  a  big  army  or  military 
establishment,  because  it  was  limited  by 
her  Constitution,  that  Japan  is  a  strong 
nation  industrially.  The  strength  of  a 
nation  is  not  in  the  power  of  its  armed 
forces  alone.  The  strength  of  a  nation 
lies  in  its  economy.  Japan's  economy  is 
a  vital  sector  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
free  world. 

Therefore,  when  we  look  upon  Japan 
as  an  ally,  we  should  not  see  her  merely 
in  terms  of  her  military  forces.  We  must 
recognize  her  for  the  economic  and  social 
system  she  has  developed.  It  has  been 
said  that  Japan  has  no  troops  and  no 
navy  and  no  air  force.  This,  in  a  sense, 
is  true.  It  has  what  we  might  call  police 
units.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
stretching  of  that  provision  in  her  Con- 
stitution prohibiting  any  military  estab- 
lishment. She  is  denied  military  forces 
but  permitted  to  have  substantial  police 
or  security  forces. 

But  Japan  today  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est merchant  marines  in  the  world. 
Japan  has  one  of  the  largest  industrial 
complexes  in  the  world.  She  has  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  able  and  skilled 
labor  forces  in  the  world.  She  has  great 
managerial  talent,  and  vast  productive 
skill  and  capacity.  This  makes  her  a 
good  ally — a  strong  nation. 

I  would  hope  that  the  treaty,  not 
merely  its  military  aspects,  but  those 
parts  which  encourage  economic  co- 
operation and  economic  consultation, 
will  tend  to  strengthen  the  relationships 
between  our  two  great  countries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  treaty,  we 
have  pointed  to  the  minority  in  Japan, 
which  caused  the  violence  and  the  riots. 
We  should  also  point  to  the  majority 
in  Japan,  which  has  been  hard  at  work 
doing  its  job  of  rebuilding  the  country 
and  expanding  the  markets  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  competing  with  other  nations 
and,  indeed,  with  our  own  country,  and, 
making  for  Japan  a  solvent  and  produc- 
tive economy. 

After  all,  the  Japanese  people  are  an 
exceedingly  capable  and  energetic  peo- 
ple. It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  free 
world  that  the  Japanese  economy  be 
a  vital,  viable   and  productive  economy. 
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If  this  treaty  contributes  to  such  a  de- 
velopment then  it  makes  a  contribution 
to  mutual  security. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  to  the  Senate's  attention,  while  this 
is  essentially  a  treaty  of  a  military  na- 
ture, it  also  provides  for  other  forms  of 
cooperation.  It  is  my  view  that  the  co- 
operation which  is  underlined  in  the 
treaty  does  much  to  cement  the  relation- 
ships between  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  or  two  other 
observations,  as  we  consider  the  articles 
in  the  treaty.  I  hope  that  the  legislative 
history  will  be  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  considerable  emphasis  in  the  treaty  on 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Take,  for  example,  article  I: 

Tbe  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  settle  any 
international  diBputes  in  which  they  may  be 
Involved  by  peacefiil  means  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  international  peace  and  seciM-ity  and 
justice  are  not  endangered  and  to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat 
or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity 
or  political  independence  of  any  state,  or  in 
any  other  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  pxir- 
poses  of  the  United  Nations. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  state: 
The  parties  will  endeavor  in  concert  with 
other  peace-loving  countries  to  strengthen 
the  United  Nations  so  that  its  mission  of 
maintaining  International  peace  and  security 
may  be  discharged  more  effectively. 

Also,  I  call  attention  to  article  VII  of 
the  treaty : 

This  treaty  does  not  affect  and  shall  not 
be  interpreted  as  affecting  in  any  way  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  or  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  treaty  also  provides,  in  article  V. 
relating  to  the  possibilities  of  armed  at- 
tack. 

Each  party  recognizes  that  an  armed 
attack  against  either  party  in  the  terri- 
tories under  the  administration  of  Japan 
would  be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and 
safety  and  declares  that  it  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  provisions  and  processes. 

Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures 
taken  as  a  result  thereof  shall  be  immedi- 
ately reported  to  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  51  of  the  Charter.  Such 
measures  shall  be  terminated  when  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  taken  the  measvu-es  neces- 
sary to  restore  and  maintain  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  V  coupled  with  article  IV  has 
special  relevance  to  the  possibility  of 
trouble  that  may  lie  ahead.  Article  IV 
reads: 

The  parties  will  consult  together  from  time 
to  time  regarding  the  Implementation  of 
this  treaty,  and,  at  the  request  of  either 
party,  whenever  the  security  of  Japan  or 
international  peace  and  security  in  the  Par 
East  is  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  these  por- 
tions of  the  treaty  because  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear  that  the  treaty  is  not 
written  to  bypass  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  rather  to  implement 
it,  and  that  our  obligation  is  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  so  is 
that  of  Japan. 
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the  opinion  that  in  the  long 
treaty  will  require  rather  sub- 
modification,  particularly  as  it 
the  presence  of  American  na- 
Japan,  and  as  to  the  presence 
bases  in  Japan,  and  the 
th  respect  to  those  bases. 
,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
)f  our  foreign  policy  in  the  Far 
a  very  careful  reexamina- 
I  should   say.   reorientation, 
been  a  tendency  of  late  to 
breign  policy  in  the  Far  East 
uncertain  foundation  of  mili- 
Too  little  has  been  done 
of  regional  economic  develop- 
of  regional,  cultural,  and  eco- 
cjxjperation.     All  too  little  has 
in  terms  of  consultation  with 
in  the  Par  East, 
hat  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
to  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
Nations,  as  well  as  consultation 
United  States  with  our  allies  re- 
the  treaty  in  the  Far  East,  is 
pertinent     observation.     The 
States  has  sought  to   conduct 
jolicy  in  the  Far  East  as  if  it 
(ilateral  arrangement,  with  the 
I  should  say.  of  the  SEATO 
and  even  in  the  Southeast 
Organization,  we  empha- 
military  over  and  above  that  of 
cultural,   scientific,   and 


that  military  power  in  the  Far 

only  one  of  the  many  factors 

n.ust  be  considered  for  an  effec- 

for^ign  policy  in  that  area  of  the 

know  that  we  must  have  close 

relationships  with  Japan,  which 

m^jor  industrial   nation.     I   also 

if  we  are  to  have  relationships 

Jadan,  we  must  be  willing  to  make 


tie 


pointed   out    today    by    the 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
[Mr.  FuLBRiGHTl  and  by  the 
Senator    from    Montana 
the  assistant  majority 
area  of  Japan  is  smaller  than 
of  Montana  but,  as  was  said 
$enator  from  Montana,  it  has  a 
of  almost  90  million,  and  a 
increase  of  from  1  to  2  mil- 
year.    Japan  has  limited  nat- 
About  60  percent  of  its 
tillable  or  usable  for  agricultural 
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as  a  nation  must  survive. 
to  survive  lie  in  trade  and 
They  lie   in  the  develop- 
education,  of  skills,  and  of  sel- 
ls in  these  categories  that  the 
of   Japan  will   be   found.    It 


seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  country 
should  recognize  that  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  do  not  want  Japan  to  fall  into  the 
orbit  of  the  Communist  powers.  If 
Japan  were  to  be  communized,  to  be 
taken  over,  or  in  any  way  to  become  what 
might  be  called  effectively  neutralized 
toward  the  Communist  orbit,  such  a  de- 
velopment would  have  a  decided  effect 
upon  the  power  relationshliJS  In  the 
world. 

Japan  is  a  vital  link  in  the  security 
system  of  the  free  world,  if  we  look  upon 
the  security  system  as  one  which  relates 
not  only  to  military  power,  but  also  to 
economic,  cultural,  scientific,  and  politi- 
cal power.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  be- 
lieve this  treaty  performs  a  valuable 
service. 

This  treaty  is  a  better  one  than  the 
treaty  which  now  is  in  force.  Tliis 
treaty  provides  opportunity  for  revision. 
It  is  of  10  years'  duration — a  limited 
period  permitting  changes. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  implement  this  treaty  by  re- 
garding Japan  as  an  equal  and  by  giving 
Japan,  as  well  as  other  countries,  quali- 
tative recognition,  not  just  quantitative 
recognition,  then,  indeed,  this  treaty  can 
sei-ve  a  very  useful  purpKJse. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  to  ignore 
the  arguments  made  today  by  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  have  said  this  treaty 
would  have  no  effect  if  an  unfriendly 
government  were  to  develop  in  Japan. 
Accordingly,  it  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  take  such  action  as  we  can  to  encour- 
age, at  least,  a  responsible  and  friendly 
government  in  Japan.  I  believe  one  of 
the  ways  we  can  do  so  is  to  look  upon 
Japan  as  a  partner,  not  as  a  faraway 
place.  We  need  to  look  upon  Japan  in 
the  way  that  we  look  upon  the  Philip- 
pines or  any  other  friendly  country — as 
a  friend  and  as  a  partner  in  fact.  When 
I  say  a  partner,  I  mean  a  partner  in  con- 
sultation and  in  economic,  cultural,  sci- 
entific, military,  and  political  coopera- 
tion, a  partner  which  at  times  will 
disagree  with  us,  but  at  other  times  will 
agree  with  us. 

I  hope  we  shall  use  the  treaty  to 
strengthen  the  participation  by  the 
United  States  and  by  Japan  in  the 
United  Nations,  because  I  believe  the 
United  Nations  to  be  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  dealing  with  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  Far  East;  and  I  hope 
we  shall  look  upon  the  United  Nations 
and  its  related  agencies  as  very  signi- 
ficant parts  of  our  foreign-policy  ma- 
chinery as  well  as  our  foreign-policy 
program,  in  dealing  with  the  natioris  of 
the  Far  East  and  their  problems. 

I  urge  that  we  call  upon  Japan  to  take 
a  responsible  role  in  terms  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  Far  East.  It  seems  to  me  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  States  to 
stop  thinking  it,  alone,  can  pay  all  of 
the  bills.  We  should  call  upon  a  pros- 
perous Japan  to  make  her  contributions 
to  economic  recovery  in  the  friendly  and 
free  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  We  should  also  be  calling 
upon  Western  Germany  to  be  doing  the 
same — both  former  enemies,  both  today 
our  allies  and  friends.  Both  of  them 
have  made  phenomenal  economic  recov- 
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«ry.  Both  have  received  Uberal  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States.  Now 
the  time  Is  at  hand  for  the  Western 
European  nations  and  the  nations  of 
Asia  which  have  the  means  to  do  so  to 
take  on  their  share  of  the  responsibiUty 
and  to  do  their  part  in  giving  economic 
assistance  and  technical  assistance  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  this  treaty 
can  be  a  forward  step  in  closer  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  matters  even  more  significant 
than  miUtary  matters.  This  treaty  can 
be  an  indication,  at  least,  to  the  people 
of  Japan  that  we  in  the  United  States 
want  a  working  relationship  with  them 
on   many   items   on   the    international 

agenda. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Japan  can 
offer  us  much  gmdance  in  the  field  of 
disarmament,  for  example;  and  we 
should  be  calling  upon  Japan  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  Par  East  in  encouraging  dis- 
armament. We  can  call  upon  her  to 
provide  a  good  deal  of  active  participa- 
tion in  giving  technical  assistance  to  the 
so-called  emerging  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  Middle  East;  and  we  can 
call  uix)n  Japan  to  render  aid  in  the 
field  of  science  and  education.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  do  so.  I  believe  it  can 
best  be  done  through  the  multilateral 
agencies  we  have  developed  thus  far  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Today,  one  or  more  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  fact  that  this 
treaty  requires  the  United  SUtes  to  come 
to  the  defense  of  Japan,  in  the  event  she 
is  attacked,  but  does  not  require  corre- 
sponding action  by  Japan  in  the  event 
the  United  States  is  attacked.  Of  course, 
the  treaty  simply  faces  one  of  the  facts 
of  life — namely,  that  if  Japan  is  at- 
tacked, such  an  attack  will  vitally  affect 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  If 
that  would  not  be  the  case,  we  have  no 
business  having  military  commitments  in 
the  Far  East.  We  have  military  commit- 
ments, for  instance,  with  the  Philippines, 
and  within  the  week  those  commitments 
have  been  reaffirmed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  we  have  military 
commitments  by  treaty  with  Nationalist 
China,  on  the  Island  of  Formosa;  and 
we  have  military  commitments  with 
South  Korea.  So  it  goes  without  saying 
that  an  attack  upon  Japan  would  be  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  although  the 
treaty  does  not,  in  a  sense,  require  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  come  to  our 
aid  immediately,  in  the  event  of  an  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States— although, 
it  does  require  immediate  consultation 
and  the  following  of  the  constitutional 
processes— the  treaty  does  require  assist- 
ance by  the  United  States  in  the  event 
of  attack  upon  Japan.    The  reason  for 
that  is  quite  obvious.  The  Japanese  Con- 
stitution contains  a  prohibition  against 
large  military  establishments.  That  con- 
stitutional   provision    was    established 
with  our  insistence  and  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Japan. 

I  repeat  that  I  believe  that  Japan's 
best  contributions  to  freedom  and  secu- 
rity in  the  world  today  can  be  made  in 
areas  equally  significant  to  the  military. 


However,  I  feel  that  the  United  States 
of  America,  by  reason  of  her  long-term 
commitments  in  one  coimtry  after  an- 
other around  the  world,  particularly  in 
the  Far  East,  has  a  unique  responsibility 
as  regards  Japan. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  may  be 
weaknesses  in  the  treaty — and  some  of 
them  have  been  referred  to  this  after- 
noon—and although  the  treaty  has  limi- 
tations, and  although  the  treaty  might 
never  become  operative  if  an  unfriendly 
government  were  to  take  over  in  Japan, 
certainly  this  treaty  is  at  least  an  ex- 
pression by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  it  would  like  to  nor- 
malize the  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan;  and  the  treaty 
provides  means  for  fm'ther  discussions 
and  further  modifications  of  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  and  economic  and 
other  relationships  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  Japan.  The  treaty  also  pro- 
vides for  economic  and  diplomatic  con- 
sultations and  for  activities  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations;  and 
the  treaty  brings  Japan  in  as  a  partner 
in  the  system  of  alliances  and  security 
arrangements  on  the  pai  t  of  the  United 
States  and  her  allies. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote 
for  ratification  of  the  treaty,  even 
though  I  was  one  of  those  who  coun- 
seled against  hasty  action.  I  counseled 
against  hasty  action  because  I  thought 
it  would  inject  the  United  States,  at  that 
moment  in  Japanese  history,  into  Japa- 
nese domestic  politics,  to  the  detriment 
of  stable  government  in  Japan. 

I  hope  that  now  the  people  of  Japan 
will  look  upon  the  treaty  as  a  further 
opportunity  to  have  more  friendly  re- 
lationships with  the  United  States  of 
America;. and  I  hope  that  both  the  Gov- 
ernment 'of  Japan  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  look  upon  the 
treaty  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
cooperation  of  these  two  great  nations 
within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

If  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  and  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States — whoever  he  may  be — will 
look  upon  the  treaty  as  a  further  step  in 
the  normalization  of  relationships  be- 
tween these  two  great  powers,  then,  in- 
deed, this  treaty  will  have  contributed  to 
peace  and  security  in  the  world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas  I  wonder  if 
we  could  enter  into  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  after  the  morning  hour 
tomorrow  we  have  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes of  debate,  to  be  divided  equally  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  and  then  proceed  to  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  treaty.  If  we  have  30 
minutes  of  debate  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  the 
time  that  he  desires  to  speak  on  the 
treaty,  and  if  anyone  else  desires  time  on 
either  side  of  the  question  we  will  yield 
to  him  also. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  have  to  object,  because  tomorrow 
I  intend  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  about 
Mr.  Nixon's  farm  speech  in  North  Da- 
kota.   We  were  here  late  last  night. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  withhold  his  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  make  another  speech? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  going  to  have 
something  to  say  tomorrow  about  Mi". 
Nixon's  farm  speech  in  North  Dakota. 
I  believe  we  can  finish  consideration  of 
the  treaty  tonight.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  be  through  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  My  request 
would  not  bar  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota from  making  a  speech  about  Mr. 
Nixon.  It  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  vote  on  the  treaty  after 
30  minutes  of  debate.  In  that  way  Sena- 
tors would  know  when  we  would  vote. 
Several  of  them  wish  to  leave.  We  could 
set  the  time  when  we  would  vote  on  the 
treaty.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  set  a 
specific  time  when  he  wishes  to  make 
his  speech,  we  can  arrange  that.  If  he 
wishes  to  make  his  speech  before  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  tomorrow,  we 
will  hold  up  the  treaty.  If  he  wants  to 
make  it  after  the  treaty,  we  will  do  that. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  set  a  specific 
time  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  agree  to 
some  arrangement  of  that  sort,  because 
I,  for  example,  wish  to  make  a  speech 
against  the  treaty.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  will  provoke  further  de- 
bate. However,  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  his  speech  tomorrow.  I  suggest 
that  he  make  it  either  before  or  after 
the  vote  on  the  treaty.  My  suggestion 
would  be  that  the  vote  on  the  treaty 
come  first  and  then  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  be  recognized  to  make 
his  speech.  In  that  way  he  will  have  a 
good  attendance  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  agreeable 

tome. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  He  may 
speak  before  or  after  action  on  the 
treaty. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Immediately  after 
the  treaty  is  disposed  of  will  be  the  best 
arrangement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  renew  my  unanimous  consent 

request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  there 
be  30  minutes  of  debate.  15  minutes  on 
each  side,  after  the  morning  hour,  and 
then  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  treaty. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  And  that  imme- 
diately after  the  treaty  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  will  be  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.     If  the  Sena- 
tor so  desires. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Very  well. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  to  permit  me  to  ask  the 
distingmshed  majority  leader  a  question 
concerning  the  appropriation  bills  which 
were  supposed  to  be  scheduled  for  ac- 
tion today? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
hear  frwn  the  Senator  from  Texas  con- 
cerning his  plans  for  the  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  bills  which  were 
due  to  be  taken  up  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  will 
depend  entirely  on  the  speeches  to  be 
made  by  Senators.  It  is  not  planned  to 
transact  any  business  following  the 
speeches.  There  will  be  nothing  but 
speeches  this  evening.  We  will  get  down 
to  voting  tomorrow;  and  after  we  vote 
on  the  treaty,  it  is  proposed  to  take  up 
either  the  Independent  Offices  or  the 
General  Grovemment  Matters  Appropri- 
ation bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  So  far  as 
the  leadership  is  aware,  there  will  be 
no  votes  this  evening.  The  Senate  will 
convene  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  a  morning  hour.  Follow- 
ing the  morning  hour  there  will  be  15 
minutes  to  a  side  on  the  treaty.  Then 
the  vote  on  the  treaty  will  take  place. 

Following  the  vote  on  the  treaty,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  recog- 
nized. How  much  time  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  desire? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  not  the 
slightest  idea. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  put  my 
name  on  the  list,  too.  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  how  much  time  I  may 
use,  when  I  follow  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  probably  say  after- 
ward is  "Amen." 

Mr.  Dn^KSEN.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  thinks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  will  have  for  consideration  two 
appropriation  bills  which  must  also  go 
to  conference. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  speech  will  not 
be  too  long;  it  will  take  about  a  half 
hour. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  request  to  include 
one-half  hour  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  following 
the  vote  on  the  treaty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows: 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Wednesday, 
June,  22,  1960.  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
routine  morning  business,  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Japan  (Ex.  E 
of  86th  Cong..  2d  sess),  ail  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders:  Provided  further.  That  after  the 
vot«  on  the  treaty,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  HxTifPHRKT]  shall  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes  to  address  the  Senate. 
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June  21 


JpHNSON  of  Texas.    Mr.  Presi- 

iesire  to  inform  the  Senate  that 

immediately  following  the  speech  by  the 

from  Minnesota  an  appropria- 

will  be  taken  up. 

rJIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,  I  shall 

amendment  in  order  to  secure 

my  speech. 


-.EX3ISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ilcCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  tiat  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate Jresumed  the  consideration  of 
legislat  ve  business. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  uhanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted : 


ON  OP  MINNEAPOLIS  LODGE 
:  JROTHERHOOD  OP  RAILWAY 
STEAMSHIP  CLERKS 

lUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
inimous  consent  that  a  letter 
which  ]  have  received  from  Minneapolis 
Lodge  2  BO  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
and  Stsamship  Clerks  in  opposition  to 
Senate  bill  3548  relating  to  union  bar- 
gaining, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  reJ  erred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  R£cpRO,  as  follows : 

June  6.  1960. 

HtTBEKT  h.   HtTMPHRET, 

Washington.  D.C. 


!;enato«:  Senator  Dlrksen.  of  Illinois. 
13,  19«0,  introduced  S.  3548  which 
1  mend  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the 
NorriB-Li  Ouardla  Act,  and  National  Labor 
Relatiors  Act,  making  it  Impossible  for  labor 
lo  lawfully  bargain  or  strike  over  de- 
Involving  the  stabilization  of  em- 
ploymer  t. 

The   i[iembers  of  Minneapolis  Lodge  260. 
urge  yo\.  to  oppose  this  bill,  S.  3648. 
Tpurs  truly, 

H.  E.  DUBAND, 

Secretary  Treasurer. 
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AI^DmONAL  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 


following   additional   reports   of 
were  submitted : 

MURRAY,  from  the  Committee  on 
and   Insular  Affairs,   with   amend- 


A  bill  to  establish  the  Chesapeake  & 

National   HUtorlcal    Park    and 

for  the  administration  and  maln- 

of  a  parkway.  In  the  State  of  Mary- 

fcM-    other    purposes    (Rept.    No. 


Cinal 
lie 


aid 


ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
Interior    and    Insular    Affairs,    without 


.  A  bill  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
to  convey  to  the  city  of  Plandreau. 
any  Interest  remaining  in  the  United 
certain  property  which  it  conveyed 
;ity  by  the  act  of  August  21,  1916  (39 
(Rept.  No.  1633): 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  purchase 
exchange  of  land  and  Interests  therein 


on  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Natchez  Trace  Park- 
ways (Rept.  No.  1634); 

S.  3264.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Amphitheater  Commission  (Rept. 
No.  1635); 

S.  3399.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  property  within  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Psu-k.  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1636);  and 

H.R.  8740.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  leas- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  Interests  in  certain  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  in  the  State  of 
Texas  (Rept.  No.  1637). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  CommitK'e 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  8226  An  act  to  add  certain  lands  to 
Castillo  de  San  Marcos  National  Monument 
in  the  State  of  Florida  (Rept.  No.  1638). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2757.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  act  of 
Jxme  14.  1926,  as  amended,  to  p>ermlt  any 
State  to  acquire  certain  public  lands  for 
recreational  use    (Rept.   No.   1630);   and 

H.R.  6597.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  Dinosaur  National  Monument  and  provide 
an  entrance  road  or  roads  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes    (Rept.   No.    1629). 

By  Mr.  OMAHONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HR  3122  An  act  directing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  Lssue  a  homestead  patent 
to  the  heirs  of  Frank  L.  Wilhelm  (Rept.  No. 
1627). 

By  Mr  GRUENING,  from  the  Conunlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment  ■ 

S  3267.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
17.  1940,  relating  to  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain public  lands  In  Alaska  (Rept.  No   1628). 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HR.  11953.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  as- 
sessing of  Indian  trust  lands  and  restricted 
fee  patent  Indian  lands  within  the  Lumml 
Indian  diking  project  on  the  Lumml  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
through  drainage  and  diking  district  formed 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Washington 
(Rept.  No    1640). 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  9142.  An  act  to  provide  for  payment 
for  lands  heretofore  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  as  a  basis  for  lieu  selections  from  the 
public  domain,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1639). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,   with  amendments: 

S.3193.  A  bill  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  unified  and  Integrated  system  of  trans- 
portation for  the  National  Capital  region;  to 
create  a  temporary  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency:  to  authorize  creation  of 
a  National  Capital  Transportation  Corpora- 
tion; to  authorize  negotiation  to  create  an 
Interstate  transportation  agency:  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1631). 

By  Mr.  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3415.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Women,  Educational  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  1641). 

By  Mr.  FREIAR,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3258.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(Rept.  No.  1643). 

By  Mr.  FREAR.  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Coliunbla,  wltli  amendments: 

S.  3195.  A  bill  to  exemp*  from  taxation  cer- 
tain property  of  the  Army  Distaff  Founda- 
tion (Rept.  No.  1642). 
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ADDITIONAL  BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr  KENNEDY,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, introduced  a  bill  (S.  3712)  relat- 
ing to  the  effective  date  of  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Pipe  and  Refrigeration  Fit- 
ters Local  537  pension  fund  as  a  qualified 
trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  OR  NEW 
AGREEMENTS,  FOR  COOPERA- 
TION WITH  OTHER  NATIONS  IN 
THE  PEACEFUL  USES  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  requirements  of  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  a.s 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion has  recently  forwarded  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  a  number 
of  proposed  amendments,  or  new  agree- 
ments, for  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agreements  for  Cooperation  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  past  practices.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  at  a  conclu- 
sion of  my  brief  remarks,  copies  of  rep- 
resentative amendments,  and  new  agree- 
ments, preceded  by  a  brief  summary  pre- 
pared by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, for  the  purpose  of  informing  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public,  of  the  provisions  of  these 
amendments  and  agreements. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agreements  for 
Cooperation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  has  scheduled  a  hearing 
for  tomorrow.  June  22,  1960,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  consider  the  provisions  of  these 
amendments  and  agreements,  as  well  as 
certain  other  matters.  The  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  full  Joint  Committee,  may 
subsequently  consider  the  possibility  of 
waiving  the  remainder  of  the  30-day  re- 
view period  by  the  Joint  Committee, 
pursuant  to  secti  >n  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

All  of  these  amendments  or  agree- 
ments. Mr.  President,  are  for  the  peace- 
ful iLses  of  atomic  energy.  Seven  of  the 
amendments  are  primarily  to  extend  for 
2  or  3  years  the  bilateral  agreement,  and 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  transfer  of 
the  administration  of  safeguards  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  for  future  cooperation  through  the 
Agency. 

Two  other  amendments  authorize 
transfer  of  highly  enriched  materials  for 
use  in  research  or  test  reactors.  The 
agreement  with  Canada  provides  for  a 
cooperative  program  in  the  development 
of  heavy  water  moderated  reactors,  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  both  nations. 

The  new  agreement  with  Euratom  au- 
thorizes supply  of  certain  nuclear  mate- 
rials for  the  Euratom  research  program. 
Mr.  President,  all  of  these  amend- 
ments and  agreements  are  demonstra- 
tions of  U.S.  leadership  and  dedication 
to  the  development  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of   atomic  energy  in  close  cooperation 


with  other  nations  of  the  world.  They 
contain  the  usual  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards against  diversion  of  the  materials 
from  peaceful  to  military  purposes. 

I  send  to  the  desk,  Mr.  President,  the 
following,  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  for  the 
information  of  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Congress,  and  the  public: 

First,  a  letter  dated  June  20,  1960,  to 
James  T.  Ramey,  executive  director. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  from 
Mr.  John  A.  Hall,  for  the  General  Man- 
ager of  AEC,  with  appendixes  A  and  B, 
summarizing  the  amendments  to  the 
agreements  with  various  countries,  and 
with  Euratom; 

Second,  a  copy  of  amendment  to 
agreement  for  cooperation  with  Argen- 
tina— similar  to  that  with  Brazil,  China, 
Greece,  Israel,  and  Portugal— together 
with  supporting  correspondence; 

Third,  an  amendment  to  agreement 
with  New  Zealand — similar  to  that  with 
Thailand — and  supporting  correspond- 
ence: 

Fourth,  an  amendment  to  cooperation 
with  Canada,  and  supporting  corre- 
spondence ; 

Fifth,  an  amendment  to  agi cement 
for  cooperation  with  Switzerland,  and 
suppKDrting  correspondence;  and 

Sixth,  an  additional  agreement  for  co- 
operation with  Euratom.  and  supporting 
corTesp>ondence. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

June  20,  1960. 
Mr.  James  T.  Ramet, 

Kxccuttve  Director,  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  Congrexs  of  the  United 
States.  Washington,  D.C. 

DF.^R  Mr.  Ramey:  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  June  13.  1960.  there  is  attached  as 
appendix  A  brief  summaries  of  the  amend- 
ment* to  the  Agreements  for  Cooperation 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada,  China, 
Greece.  Israel.  New  Zealand,  the  Philippines. 
Portugal,  Switzerland,  and  Thailand,  and  of 
the  agreement  with  Indonesia.  Attached  as 
appendix  B  Is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  additional  agreement  for 
cooperation  with  Euratom.  supplementing 
that  information  provided  in  Chairman 
McCone's  letter  of  June  11.  1960,  to  Senator 
Andekson. 

If  there  Is  any  further  information  you 
require,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Hall 
(For  General  Manager). 
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Appendix  A 
Summary    op    Amendments    to    the    Agree- 
ments FOR  Cooperation  With  Argentina, 
Brazil.  Canada,  China,  Greece,  Israel,  New 
Zealand,    the    Philippines,    Switzerland, 
and  Thailand 
argentina,  brazil,  china,  greece,  israel,  and 
portugal 
Each  of  these  amendments  provides  for  a 
2 -year  extension  of  the  agreement  with  the 
respective  country.    The  purpose  of  entering 
Into    2 -year    extensions    Is    to   provide   con- 
Unulty  in  the  bilateral  arrangements  In  con- 
nection with  fuel  and  equipment  that  haa 
been  or  is  expected  shortly  to  be  transferred, 
and.  at  the  same  time,  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  arrangemente  for  the 
administration  of  safeguards  by  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  for  fu- 


ture cooperation  through  the  Agency.  The 
following  standard  articlee  are  also  being  In- 
corporated Into  those  agreements  which  do 
not  presently  contain  such  provisions,  &b 
indicated : 

( 1 )  IAEA  article :  Affirmation  of  the  parties 
to  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  IAEA 
(Argentina,  Brazil,  China,  Greece,  and 
Portugal) . 

(2)  Disclaimer  article:  Provides  for  a  dis- 
claimer of  responsibility  under  which  neither 
party  warrants  the  accuracy,  completeness,  or 
suitability  of  Information  or  data  exchanged 
for  any  particular  use  or  application  (Argen- 
tina and  Greece ) . 

(3)  Hold  harmless  tu-ticle:  Provides  for  a 
hold  harmless  provision  indemnlf3rlng  and 
saving  harmless  the  United  States  from  any 
and  all  liability  arising  from  the  lease  of 
soiu-ce  material,  special  nuclear  material  or 
other  reactor  materials  (Argentina  and 
Greece). 

NEW    ZEALAND    AND    THAILAND 

The  existing  agreements  provide  for  the 
lease  of  six  kilograms  of  material  enriched  up 
to  20  percent  in  the  isotope  U^,  plus  pipeline 
quantities,  for  fueling  research  reactors. 

The  amendments  change  the  above  pro- 
visions by  providing  for  the  sale  or  lease,  as 
may  be  agreed,  of  a  net  amount  of  10  kilo- 
grams of  material  enriched  up  to  20  per- 
cent in  the  Isotope  U^'  for  use  in  research 
reactors,  materials  testing  reactors,  ind  re- 
actor ecperiments.  At  its  discretion,  the 
Commission  may  make  all  or  a  portion  of 
this  material  available  as  material  enriched 
up  to  90  percent  for  use  in  the  foregoing 
facilities,  each  capable  of  operating  with  a 
fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilograms  of 
contained  U=^.  New  Zealand  and  Thailand 
requested  this  provision  in  connection  with 
research  reactors  they  are  planning  to  con- 
struct. The  amendments  also  add  a  provi- 
sion permitting  the  transfer  of  special  nu- 
clear materials,  on  an  "as  may  be  agreed" 
basis,  for  use  In  defined  research  projects 
other  than  fueling  reactors  or  reactor  experi- 
ments. In  view  of  these  provisions,  there 
have  been  Included  in  the  amendments 
standard  comprehensive  controls  and  safe- 
guards and  a  comprehensive  IAEA  article  in 
which  the  parties  affirm  their  common  in- 
terest In  the  IAEA  and  agree  to  consult  with 
each  other  to  determine  In  what  respects,  if 
any.  they  desire  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
the  agreement.  The  amendment  with  Thai- 
land also  extends  that  agreement  for  a  2- 
year  period. 

PHILIPPINES 

This  amendment  provides,  at  the  request 
of  the  Philippines,  for  a  3.  rather  than  2 
years,  extension,  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  life 
of  the  first-core  loading  of  their  research 
reactor,  and  its  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  smaendment  also  adds  a  standard  pro- 
vision to  permit  the  tranf  er  of  specified  gram 
quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials  for 
research  purposes,  and  contains  "hold  harm- 
less" and  "disclaimer"  provisions  as  well  as 
an  IAEA  article. 

INDONESIA 

The  agreement  with  Indonesia  Is.  In  all 
but  one  respect,  the  standard  type  of  re- 
search bilateral  providing  for  the  lease  of 
6  kilograms  of  uranium  enriched  up  to  20 
percent  in  the  Isotope  U*»,  plus  pipeline 
quantities,  for  use  as  fuel  In  research  re- 
actors. It  differs  from  the  standard  research 
agreement  only  in  that  It  Is  limited,  at 
Indonesia's  request,  to  cooperation  with  re- 
spect to  a  single  8j>eclfled  project;  namely,  a 
research  and  training  pro}ec*t  for  nuclear 
science  and  engineering  at  the  Bandung  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

CANADA 

The  Joint  Committee  is  aware  of  the  co- 
operative program  entered  into  with  Canada 
on   heavy    water    moderated    reactors.     The 
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main  purpoae  oT  the  amendment  is  to  permit 
full  implementation  of  thi«  program. 

The  existing  agreement  would  expire  on 
July  31  1968-  Th*  amendment  extends  the 
agreement  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the 
date  the  amendment  enters  Into  force. 
This  period  l«  In  Une  w'th  the  terms  of  our 
power  agreements  with  Italy  and  Japan  and 
the  Joint  program  under  our  agreement  with 
Euratom. 

The  amendment  also  permits  enriched 
uranlimi  and  heavy  water  for  power  reactor 
programs  to  be  provided  by  lease,  or,  subject 
to  required  governmental  authorizations, 
loan.  The  present  agreement  permits  sale 
only  of  these  Items. 

Certain  changes  are  also  mcule  In  the 
patent  provisions  to  permit  wider  freedom 
erf  governmental  action  with  regard  to  licens- 
ing. The  existing  agreement  provides  that. 
as  to  Inventions  based  on  Information  com- 
municated under  the  agreement,  the  licenses 
are  for  "governmental  purposes  and  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  defense"  and  that  the  li- 
cense shall  be  "for  Its  governmental  pur- 
poses." The  amendment  removes  the  above 
restrictions  and  provides  Instead  for  licenses, 
with  the  right  to  sublicense,  for  all  purposes. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  addi- 
tional patent  arrangements  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  Inventions  or  discoveries 
made  or  conceived  in  circumstances  other 
than  those  specifically  provided  for  In  the 
agreement. 

SWITZERLAND 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  agree- 
ment, reactor  fuel  Is  available  to  Switzerland 
on  a  sale  basis  only  and  highly  enriched 
uranium  fuel  is  limited  to  use  in  a  materials 
testing  reactor  capable  of  operating  with  a 
fuel  load  not  to  exceed  six  kilograms  of  con- 
tained U'^  in  uranium.  The  amendment 
will  permit  the  Commission  also  to  lease 
reactor  fuel  to  Switzerland  and  to  supply 
highly  enriched  uranium  for  use  in  research 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments,  as  well  as 
materials  testing  reactors,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed 
eight  kilograms  of  contained  V-'^  In  uranium. 
The  amendment  also  provides  that  our 
usual  language  relieving  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  liability  arising  out  of 
or  in  connection  with  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial, source  material,  or  other  reactor  ma- 
terial leased  to  Switzerland  shall  be  con- 
tained In  all  contracts  for  the  lease  of  such 
materials.  This  minor  deviation  from  the 
usual  practice  of  making  the  "hold  harmless" 
provision  directly  operative  within  the  agree- 
ment itself  was  requested  by  the  Swiss  in 
order  to  avoid  submittal  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Swiss  Parliament,  with  consequent  delay. 
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Appendix    B 
Discussion  or  the  Provisions  or  the  Addi- 
noNAL    Agreement  for    Cooperation    Be- 
tween THE  United  States  and  Evratom 

The  additional  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Euratom  is 
designed  to  meet  the  urgent  need  on  the  part 
of  Euratom  and  one  of  its  member  states  for 
assurances,  required  before  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  of  the  supply  of  certain  nu- 
clear materials  for  their  research  programs. 
If  the  assurances  that  are  provided  by  the 
additional  agreement  are  not  forthcoming 
during  this  period,  it  is  possible  that  some 
of  the  research  projects  for  which  the  mate- 
rials are  designated  may  have  to  be  deferred. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  principal 
need  is  that  of  a  member  state,  Italy,  which 
has  chosen  to  seek  these  materials  through 
Euratom  as  an  Indication  of  support  for  this 
organization. 

Only  materials  for  which  assurances  are 
urgently  needed  are  provided  for  in  the  ad- 
ditional agreement.  The  specific  quantities 
of  materials  to  be  made  available  by  sale  or 


may   be  agreed,  and  the  research 

for  which  they  are  intended  are: 
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_i  Italian  National  Committee  for 

Hescarch  (CNRN)  Is  anxious  to  pro- 
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which    is    to   be    completed    by 

wishes  to  use  highly  enriched  U-" 
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of   this  facility   so  as   to  accelerate 

of  meaningful  data  for  the 

I  lystem. 

hundred    kilograms    of    uranium, 
up   to   90   percent    In   the   Isotope 
30  kilograms  of  U^"*  contained  in 
irradiated,     uranium-thorium 
for  use  in  an  experimental  re- 
plant and  associated  fuel  fabri- 
ffcility.     The  CNRN  plans  to  start  up 
plant   for   reprocessing   Ir- 
uranlum-thorlum    fuel    elements 
Elk  River  reactor  during  the  first 
]  964.     Allls-Chalmers  will  participate 
)roJect.  which  the  Commission's  Dl- 
Reactor  Development  has  strongly 
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which  neither  party  warranU  the  accuracy, 
completeness  or  suitability  of  information  or 
data  exchanged  for  any  particular  use  or 
application. 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  contains  a 
hold  harmless  clause  Indemnifying  and  sav- 
ing harmless  the  United  States  from  any 
and  all  liability  arising  from  the  lease  of 
the  fuel  to  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

In  article  III  of  the  amendment  the 
parties  alfirm  their  common  Interest  in  tlie 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
agree  to  consult  with  each  other  to  de- 
termine in  what  respects.  If  any.  they  de- 
sire to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  In  view  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Agency. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  noti- 
fications that  their  respective  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  have  been  ful- 
filled 

Sincerely  yours. 


kilograms  of  uranium,  enriched 

percent    In    the    Isotope    U»»    for 

experiments    related    to    Euratoms' 

moderated,    organic-cooled   re- 

^^      ORGEL.    This  project  is  the 

element    in    Euratom's    Joint    re- 

Srogram  with  Canada  on  heavy  water 

.s     Although  critical  exF>eriments  have 

p<rformed   In   a   French   reactor,  with 

ifigurations   already   available,   it   is 

to  further  experiment  with  elements 

more     closely     approximate     those 

for  the  ORGEL  project.     The  ma- 

.iiquested  would  be  used  to  fabricate 

;i  eclal  critical  assembly  test  elements. 

Additional  agreement  also  contains  a 

materials  article  (article  II)   under 

imlted  quantities  of  special  nuclear 

may    be    supplied    for    small-scale 

uses,  as  may  be  agreed.     Pertinent 

of  the  existing  Joint  Program  Agree - 

Including  those  on  safeguards,   have 

>rporated  in  the  Additional  Agree- 

reference. 


.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C. 
P.  Anderson, 
Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Enirgy.  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Senator  Anderson:   Pursuant  to  sec - 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
there   is   submitted   with    this 


executed  amendment  to  the  agree- 
fbr  cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
or the  United  States  of  America  and 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
_„  civil  uses  of  atomic  energy; 
letler  from  the  Commission  to  the 
recommending  approval  of  the 
and 
from  the  President  to  the  Corn- 
containing  his  determination  that 
;e  will  promote  and  will  not 
an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
and  security,  approving  the 
and  authorizing  its  execution. 
IV  of  the  proposed  amendment 
provid*  for  a  two-year  extension  of  the 
present  agreement.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
proposed  two-year  extension  will  permit  the 
Governjnent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
sufflclent  time  in  which  to  reach 
with  the  International  Atomic 
Agency  for  Agency  administration  of 
for  the  reactor  and  fuel  trans- 
to  be  transferred,  and  to  arrange 
cooperation  through  the  Agency. 
I  of  the  amendment  contains  a 
of    responsibility    clause    under 
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Chairman. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  DC,  June  4.  1960 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recon.inends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy." 
determine  that  its  performance  will  promote 
and  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to  the  common  defense  and  security,  and 
authorize  Its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  tinergj  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  extend  and  modify  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  signed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  on  July  29. 
1955.  That  agreement  will  expire  on  July 
28,  1960.  unless  extended  by  amendment. 
Major  features  of  the  amendment  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Article  IV  of  the  proposed  amendment 
provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
posed 2-year  extension  will  permit  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public sufficient  time  in  which  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  for  Agency  administration  of 
safeguards  for  the  reactor  and  fuel  trans- 
ferred, or  to  be  transferred,  and  to  arrange 
for  further  cooperation  through  the  Agency. 
Article  I  of  the  amendment  contains  a 
disclaimer  of  responsibility  clause  under 
which  neither  party  warrants  the  accuracy, 
completeness  or  suitability  of  Information  or 
data  exchanged  for  any  particular  u.se  or 
application. 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  contains  a 
hold-harmless  clause  indemnifying  and  sav- 
ing harmless  the  United  States  from  any  and 
all  liability  arising  from  the  lease  of  the  fuel 
to  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

In  article  III  of  the  amendment  the  parties 
affirm  their  common  Interest  in  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  agree  to 
consult  with  each  other  to  determine  In  what 
respects.  If  any.  they  desire  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  for  coop>eration 
in  View  of  the  establishment  of  the  Agency. 
Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorization,  the  amendment  will  be 
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formally  executed  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ities of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic.  In  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  the  amendment  will  then  be 
placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 

EUjergy. 

Respectfully. 

John  A.  McCone.  Chairman. 


The  White  House. 
Wa-fhington.  June  9,   I960. 
T\\e  Honorable  John  A.  McCone. 
Chatrinan.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  DC. 

DEAR  Mr.  McCone:  Under  the  date  of  June 
4,  1960.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  proposed 
amendment  to  agreement  for  cooperation 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  concerning  civil  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  determine  that  Its  p>erform- 
ance  will  promote  and  will  not  constitute 
un  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common  defense 
and  security,  and  authorize  Its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
would  extend  and  modify  the  agreemenVfor 
cooperation  signed  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Argentine  Republic  on  July 
29,  1955.  The  agreement  will  expire  on  July 
28.  1960.  unless  extended  by  amendment. 

Article  IV  of  the  proposed  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  present 
agreement.  It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed 
2-year  extension  will  permit  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  suf- 
ficient time  In  which  to  reach  agreement 
with  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  for  Agency  administration  of  safe- 
guards for  the  reactor  and  fuel  transferred, 
or  to  be  transferred,  and  to  arrange  for 
further  coojseratlon  through  the  Agency. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  contains  a  dis- 
claimer of  responsibility  clause  under  which 
neither  party  warrants  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness or  suitability  of  Information  or 
data  exchanged  for  any  particular  use  or 
application. 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  contain.s  a 
hold  harmless  clause  Indemnifying  and  sav- 
ing harmless  the  United  States  from  nny  and 
all  liability  arising  from  the  lease  of  the  fuel 
to  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

In  article  III  of  the  amendment  the  parties 
affirm  fiielr  common  Interest  In  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  agree  to 
consult  with  each  other  to  determine  in  what 
respects,  if  any,  they  desire  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
In  view  of  the  establishment  of  the  Agency. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

1.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  and 

2.  Approve  the  proposed  amendnrent  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public enclosed  with  your  letter  of  June  4, 
1960.  and 

3.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  United  States  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State. 

Sincerely, 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Govirnment 
OF  the  Argentine  Republic  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  29,  1955  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation  ") , 
Agree    as   follows : 

ARTICLE   I 

Article  I  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"A.  Subject  to  the  limitations  of  Article 
V,  the  Parties  hereto  will  exchange  informa- 
tion  in  the  following  fields: 

'1.  Design,  construction  and  operation  of 
research  reactors  and  their  use  as  research, 
development,  and  engineering  tools  and  in 
medical  therapy. 

"2  Health  and  safety  problems  related  to 
the  operation  and  use  of  research  reactors. 

"3.  The  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  In 
physical  and  biological  research,  medical 
therapy,  agriculture,  and  industrj'. 

"B.  rhe  application  or  use  of  any  Informa- 
tion or  data  or  any  kind  whatsoever,  includ- 
ing design  drawings  and  specifications,  ex- 
changed under  this  Agreement  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Party  which  receives 
and  uses  such  Information  or  data,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  other  cooperaUng 
Party  does  not  warrant  the  accuracy,  com- 
pleteness, or  suitability  of  such  information 
or  data  for  any  particular  use  or  applica- 
tion." 

ARTICLE    II 

The  following  new  paragraph  Is  added  to 
Article  VI  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation: 

"D.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  in  accordance 
with  this  Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons 
and  property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materials  to  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  shall 
bear  all  responsibility.  Insofar  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
concerned,  for  the  safe  handling  and  use  of 
.such  materials.  With  respect  to  any  source 
or  special  nuclear  materials  or  other  reactor 
materials  which  the  Commission  may.  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement,  lease  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic  or  to  any 
private  individual  or  private  organization 
under  Its  jurisdiction,  the  Government  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  shall  Indemnify  and  save 
harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  liability 
(including  third  party  liability)  for  any 
cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
duction or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the 
lease,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  such 
source  or  special  nuclear  materials  or  other 
reactor  materials  after  delivery  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  or  to  any  authorized  private  in- 
dividual or  private  organization  under  its 
Jurisdiction." 

ARTICLE    in 

Tlie  following  new  article  is  added  directly 
after  Article  VII  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation: 

"article    VII    BIS 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  affirm  their  common  interest  In 
making  mutually  satisfactory  arrangements 
to  avail  themselves,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
of  the  facilities  and  services  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  to  this 
end  the  Parties  will  consult  with  each  other 
from    time    to   time   to    determine   In    what 


respects.  If  any.  they  desire  to  modify  the 
provisions  of  this  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion." 

ARTICLE    IV 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  by  deleting  the  date  "July 
28.  I960'"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
date  "July  28.  1962". 

ARTICLE    v 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  It  has  compiled 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for  the 
period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as 
hereby  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate,  this 
1 1  th  day  of  June  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

R.R.R. — Roy  R.  Rubottom.  Jr.. 
Assistant  Secretary,  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs, Department  of  State. 

J.A.M. — John  A.  McCone, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For    the    Government    of    the    Argentine 
Republic : 

E  DC. — Emilio  Donato  del  Carrkl, 
Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Washington,  DC. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,    Joint    Committee    on    Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  are  submitted  with  this 
letter : 

1.  An  executed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Between  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  Concerning 
Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy; 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;   and 

3.  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission containing  his  determination  that  it 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  approving  the  amendment,  and 
authorizing  Its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  State,  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  modify  the  agreement  for  cooperation 
signed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
on  June  13.  1956.  Major  features  of  the 
amendment  are  summarized  below. 

The  existing  agreement  provides  that  the 
Commission  will  lease  to  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  as  fuel  for  research  reac- 
tors, up  to  six  kilograms  of  contained  U-* 
in  uranium  enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of 
20  percent  V"^,  plus  such  additional  quan- 
tity as.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission, 
Is  necessary  to  permit  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  reactor  Involved.  Article 
I  of  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed, 
a  net  amount  of  10  kilograms  of  uranium 
enriched  up  to  20  percent  In  the  Isotope 
U-".  except  as  noted  below,  for  use  in 
research  reactors,  materials  testing  reactors, 
and  reactor  experiments.  The  Commission, 
at  Its  discretion,  may  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  10  kilograms  available  as  material 
enriched  up  to  90  percent  for  use  in  the  fore- 
going facilities,  each  capable  of  oi>eratlng 
with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilograms 
of  contained  IP"  In  uranium.  In  addi- 
tion, article  I  provides  that  when  any  source 
or  special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
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United  States  requires  reprocessing,  such  re- 
proceaslng  will  be  performed  either  In  Com- 
mission facilities,  or  In  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  In  the 
Istotope  IP"  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  for  use  as  fuel  in  reactors 
will  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  for  the  fiill 
loading  of  each  defined  reactor  project  plus 
such  additional  quantity  as,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  Is  necessary  to  permit 
the  efflclent  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  Is 
radloactlvely  cooling  or  In  transit,  or,  sub- 
ject to  Commission  approval,  Is  being  re- 
processed in  New  Zealand. 

Article  n  of  the  amendment  permits  the 
transfer  of  quantities  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials. Including  W.  U*».  and  Plu- 
tonium, on  an  as  may  be  agreed  basis,  for 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  other  than 
fueling  reactors  and  reactor  experiments. 

Article  m  of  the  amendment  incorpor- 
ates several  provisions  which  are  designed  to 
minimize  the  possibility  that  material  or 
equipment  transferred  under  the  agreement 
will  be  diverted  to  nonpeaceful  purposes. 

In  article  IV  of  the  amendment  the  par- 
ties afllrm  their  conunon  Interest  In  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
agree  to  consult  with  each  other  to  deter- 
mine In  what  respects,  if  any.  they  desire 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
for  cooperation  In  view  of  the  establishment 
of  the  agency. 

The  amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
the  two  Governments  have  exchanged  writ- 
ten notifications  that  their  respective  stat- 
utory and  constitutional  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled. 

Sincerely. 


f  oregol  ig 


Chuirman. 


U.S.    Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Washington.  DC.  June  4.  1960. 
Thx  PaEsiDEirr. 
The  White  House. 

DcAS  Mk.  Pkksident:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  Con- 
cerning Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  deter- 
mine that  Its  performance  will  promote  and 
win  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to 
the  common  defense  and  security,  and  au- 
thorize its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendation. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negotiated 
by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  would 
modify  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  signed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  on  June 
13.  1956.  Major  features  of  the  amendment 
are  sununarlzed  below. 

The  existing  agreement  provides  that  the 
Commission  will  lease  to  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  as  fuel  for  research  reactors, 
up  to  6  kilograms  of  contained  U^  In  ura- 
nium enriched  up  to  a  maximum  of  20 
percent  U*",  plus  such  additional  quantity 
as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  Is 
necessary  to  p)ermit  the  efficient  and  con- 
tinuous use  of  the  reactor  Involved.  Article 
I  of  the  amendment  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission may  sell  or  lease,  as  may  be  agreed, 
a  net  amount  of  10  kilograms  of  uranium 
enriched  up  to  20  percent  in  the  isotope 
IP",  except  as  noted  below,  for  use  In  re- 
search reactors,  materials,  testing  reactors, 
and  reactor  experiments.  The  Commission, 
at  its  discretion,  may  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  10  kilograms  available  as  material 
enriched  up  to  90  percent  for  xise  in  the 
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facilities,  each  capable  of  operat- 

a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  8  kilo- 

of    contained   IT**    In    uranium.      In 

article  I  provides  that  when  any 

or  special  nuclear  material  received 

United  States  requires  reprocessing. 

reprocessing  will  b«  performed  either 

ilsslon  faculties  or  In  facilities  ac- 

to  the  Commission. 

quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 

U*"  transferred  to  the  Government 

Zealand  for  use  as  fuel  in  reactors 

:   at   any   time   be   in   excess   of   the 

of   material   necessary  for   the   full 

of  each  defined  reactor  project  plus 

additional  quantity  as.  In  the  opinion 

Commission,   is  necessary   to  permit 

t  and  continuous  operation  of  the 

or    reactors   while    replaced    fuel    is 

cooling  or  in  transit,  or.  sub- 

Commlsslon  approval.  Is  being  reproc- 

New  Zealand. 

n  of  the  amendment  permits  the 
of  quantities  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
including  U*",  U**",  and  plutonium. 
as-may-be-agreed    basis,   for   defined 
projects  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
energy  other  than  fueling  reactors 

experiments, 
in  of  the  amendment  incorporates 
provisions  which  are  designed  to  min- 
e  possibility  that  material  or  equlp- 
ransferred  under  the  agreement  will 
to  nonpeaceful  purposes, 
ai'ticle  IV  of  the  amendment  the  parties 
their  common   interest  in  the  Inter- 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  agree  to 
with  each  other  to  determine  in  what 
If   any,   they  desire  to  modify  the 
of  the  agreements  for  cooperation 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Agency, 
your  approval  and  subject  to  the 
requested,  the  amendment  will 
executed  by  the  appropriate  au- 
of  the  Government  of  the  United 
of  America  and  the   Government   of 
Zealand   and   placed   before    the   Joint 
on  Atomic  Energy  in  compliance 
Section  123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
as  amended. 
Respectfully. 

John  A.  McCone, 

Chairman 
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The  Wkpte  House. 
Washington.  D.C.,  June  9.  1960. 

,fOHN    A.    McCONE, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

DC. 

Mr.  McCone:   Under  date  of  June  4. 

informed  me  that  the  Atomic  En- 

immlssion  has  recommended  that  I 

the   proposed   "Amendment   to  the 

^-  for  Cooi>eration  Between  the  Gov- 

..  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 

veriunent  of  New  Zealand  Concerning 

of  Atomic  Energy,"  determine  that 

will  promote  and  will   not 

an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 

and  seciirlty,  and  authorize  its 
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processing  will  be  performed  either  in  Com- 
mission facilities  or  in  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission. 

The  quantity  of  uranium  enriched  in  the 
isotope  U="  transferred  to  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  for  use  as  fuel  in  reactors 
will  not  at  any  time  be  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  material  necessary  for  the  full 
loading  of  each  defined  reactor  project  plus 
such  additional  quantity  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commission,  is  necessary  to  permit  the 
efficient  and  continuous  operation  of  the 
reactor  or  reactors  while  replaced  fuel  is  ra- 
dloactlvely cooling  or  in  transit,  or,  subject 
to  Commission  approval,  is  being  reprocessed 
in  New  Zealand. 

The  amendment  further  permits  the  trans- 
fer of  quantities  of  special  nuclear  materials, 
including  U-"'',  U»",  and  plutonium,  on 
and  as-may-be-agreed  basis,  for  defined  re- 
search projects  related  to  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  other  than  fueling  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments. 

The  amendment  also  contains  several  pro- 
visions which  are  designed  to  minimize  the 
possibility  that  material  or  equipment  Uans- 
ferred  under  the  agreement  will  be  diverted 
to  nonpeaceful  purposes.  Finally,  the 
amendment  contains  a  provision  whereby 
the  parties  affirm  their  common  interest  in 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and 
agree  to  consult  with  each  other  to  deter- 
mine in  what  respects,  if  any,  they  desire  to 
modify  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  for 
cooperation  in  view  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Agency. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  133 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby 

1.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States, 

2.  Approve  the  proposed  Amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  en- 
closed with  your  letter  of  June  4.  1960,  and 

3.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
agreement  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  appropriate  authorities 
of  the  US.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


Amendment  to  the  Agreement  fob  Coopera- 
tion Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zeai^nd  Concerning  Civil 
Uses  of  Atomic  ENracr 

The  Government  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Nfw  Zea- 
land. 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy,  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  13.  1956  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation") , 
Agree  as  follows: 

article  I 

Article  IV  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Commission  will  sell  or  lease,  as 
may  be  agreed,  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand,  uranium  enriched  up  to  twenty  per 
cent  (20  percent)  in  the  isotope  U-235,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  3 
of  this  Article,  In  such  quantities  as  may  be 
agreed,  in  accordance  with  the  terms,  con- 
dltlon.s.  and  delivery  schedules  set  forth  in 
contracts,  for  fueling  defined  research  reac- 
tors, materials  testing  reactors,  and  reactor 
experiments  which  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand,   in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
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sion.  decides  to  construct  or  authorize  pri- 
vate organizations  to  construct  and  which 
are  constructed  in  New  Zealand  and  as  re- 
quired in  experiments  related  thereto;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  net  amount  of  any 
uranium  sold  or  leased  under  this  Article 
during  the  period  of  this  Agreement  shall 
not  at  any  time  exceed  ten  (10)  kilograms 
of  the  Isotope  U-235  contained  in  such  ura- 
nium. This  net  amount  shall  be  the  gross 
quantity  of  such  contained  U-235  in  uranium 
sold  or  leased  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  during  the  period  of  this  Agreement 
less  the  quantity  of  such  contained  U-235  In 
recoverable  uranium  which  has  been  resold 
or  otherwise  returned  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  during  the  pe- 
riod of  this  Agreement  or  transferred  to  any 
other  nation  or  international  organization 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"2.  Within  the  limitations  contained  in 
paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  the  quantity  of 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  U-235  trans- 
ferred by  the  Commission  under  this 
Article  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
the  full  loculing  of  each  defined  reactor 
project  which  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land or  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction  con- 
struct and  fuel  with  uranium  received  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  as  provided 
herein,  plus  such  additional  quantity  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  is  necessary 
to  permit  the  efflclent  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experiments 
while  replaced  fuel  is  radloactlvely  cooling. 
Is  in  transit,  or.  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  this  Article,  is  being  re- 
processed in  New  Zealand,  it  being  the  Intent 
of  the  Commission  to  make  possible  the 
maximum  usefulness  of  the  material  so 
transferred . 

"3.  The  Commission  may,  upon  request 
and  in  its  discretion,  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
available  as  uranium  enriched  up  to  ninety 
per  cent  (90':^  )  in  the  isotope  U-235  for  use 
In  research  reactors,  materials  testing  reac- 
tors, and  reactor  experiments,  each  capable  of 
operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  exceed  eight 
(8)  kilograms  of  the  isotope  U-235  contained 
in   such   uranium. 

"4.  It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
though the  Government  of  New  Zealand  may 
distribute  uranium  enriched  in  the  Isotope 
U-235  to  authorized  users  in  New  Zealand, 
the  Government  of  New  ZeUand  will  retain 
title  to  any  uranium  enriched  In  the  isotope 
U  235  which  Is  purchased  from  the  Com- 
mission at  least  until  such  time  as  private 
users  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
permitted  to  acquire  title  in  the  Unlt-ed 
States  of  America  to  vu-anium  enriched  in 
the  isotope  U-235. 

"5.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reproc- 
essing, such  reprocessing  shall  be  performed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  in 
either  Commission  facilities  or  faujilities  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Commission,  on  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  later  agreed;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood, except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed, 
that  the  form  and  content  of  any  Irradiated 
fuel  shall  not  be  altered  after  its  removal 
from  the  reactor  and  prior  to  delivery  to 
the  Commission  or  the  facilities  acceptable 
to  the  Commission  for  reprocessing. 

"6.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  as  a  re- 
sult of  irradiation  processes  shall  be  for 
the  account  of  the  Government  of  New  Zea- 
land and  after  reprocessing  as  provided  in 
paragraph  5  of  this  Article,  shall  be  returned 
to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  material  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of   the   United   States  of   America 


shall  exercise  the  option,  which  is  hereby 
granted,  to  retain,  with  appropriate  credit 
to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  any 
such  special  nuclear  material  which  Is  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  New  Zealand  for  such 
material  in  its  program  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy. 

"7.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  subject  to  the  option  referred 
to  In  paragraph  6  of  this  Article  and  pro- 
duced In  reactors  fueled  with  material  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  of  America 
which  Is  in  excess  of  the  need  of  New  Zea- 
land for  such  material  in  its  program  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (a)  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
then  prevailing  in  the  United  States  of 
America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced in  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  (b)  the  right  to 
approve  the  transfer  of  such  material  to  any 
other  nation  or  international  organization 
In  the  event  the  option  to  purchase  Is  not 
exercised. 

"8.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  In  accordance 
with  this  agreement  are  harmful  to  persons 
and  property  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materials  to  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand  shall  bear  all  responsibility, 
Insofar  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  concerned,  for  the  safe 
handling  and  use  of  such  materials.  With 
respect  to  any  source  or  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial or  other  reactor  material  which  the 
Commission  may.  pursuant  to  this  agree- 
ment, lease  to  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  or  to  any  private  Individual  or  pri- 
vate organization  under  its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Government  of  New  Zealand  shall  indemnify 
and  save  harmless  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  any  and 
all  liability  (including  third  party  liability) 
for  any  cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the 
production  or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the 
lease,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  such 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  other 
reactor  material  after  delivery  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
or  to  any  authorized  private  individual  or 
private  organization  under  its  Jurisdiction." 

article    n 

Article  V  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•Materials  of  interest  in  connection  with 
defined  research  projects  related  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  and  under 
the  limitations  set  forth  In  Article  n.  includ- 
ing source  materials,  special  nuclear  mate- 
rials, byproduct  materials,  other  radioiso- 
topes, and  stable  Isotopes,  will  be  sold  or 
otherwise  transferred  to  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  by  the  Commission  for  re- 
search purposes  other  than  fueling  reactors 
and  reactor  experiments  in  such  quantities 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  when  such  materials  are  not  avail- 
able commercially." 

article  m 

Article  VIII  of  the  Agreement  for  Coop- 
eration Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1.  The  Government  of  tlie  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  emphasize  their  common  interest 
in  assuring  that  any  material,  equipment,  or 
device  made  available  to  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  pursuant  to  this  Agreement 
shall  be  used  solely  for  civil  purposes. 

"2.  Except  to  the  extent  that  the  safe- 
guards provided  for  In  this  Agreement  are 
supplanted,  as  provided  in  Article  X  bis,  by 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic  En- 
ergy Agency,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States    of    America,    notwlthfltanding    any 


other  provisions  of  this  Agreement,  shall 
have  the  following  rights: 

"A.  With  the  objective  of  assuring  design 
and    operation    for   civil   purposes    and    per- 
mitting  effective   application   of   safeguards, 
to  review  the  design  of  any — 
( 1 )  reactor  and 

(ii)  other  equipment  and  devices  the  de- 
sign of  which  the  Commission  determines  to 
be  relevant  to  the  effective  application  of 
safeguards, 

which  are  to  be  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  or  persons  under  its 
Jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person  under 
its  Jurisdiction,  or  which  are  to  use,  fabri- 
cate, or  process  any  of  the  following  mate- 
rials so  made  available:  source  material, 
special  nuclear  material,  moderator  mate- 
rial, or  other  material  designated  by  the 
Commission ; 

"B.  With  respect  to  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  made  available  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  New  Zealand  or  any  p)erson  under 
its  Jurisdiction  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  any  person  under 
its  Jurisdiction  and  any  source  or  special 
nuclear  material  utilized  in,  recovered  from, 
or  produced  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  any  of 
the  following  materials,  equipment,  or  de- 
vices so  made  available: 

(i)   source   material,    special   nuclear   ma- 
terial, moderator  material,  or  other  material 
designated  by  the  Commission, 
( ii )    reactors, 

(ill)  any  other  equipment  or  device  des- 
ignated by  the  Commission  as  an  item  to  be 
made  available  on  the  condition  that  the 
provision  of  this  subparagraph  2B  will  apply, 
( a )  to  require  the  maintenance  and  produc- 
tion of  operating  records  and  to  request  and 
receive  repcH-ts  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
In  ensuring  accountability  for  such  material; 
and  (b)  to  require  that  any  such  material 
in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of  New 
Zealand  or  any  person  under  its  Jurisdiction 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  safeguards  provided 
for  in  this  Article  and  the  guaranties  set 
forth  in  Article  IX; 

"C.  To  require  the  deposit  In  storage  fa- 
cilities designated  by  the  Commission  of  any 
of  the  special  nuclear  material  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  2B  of  this  Article  which  Is 
not  currently  utilized  for  civil  purpoees  in 
New  Zealand  and  which  is  not  purchased  or 
retained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  Article  IV, 
paragraph  6  and  paragraph  7(a)  of  this 
Agreement,  transferred  pursuant  to  Article 
rv.  paragraph  7(b)  of  this  Agreement,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  pursuant  to  an  ar- 
rangement mutually  acceptable  to  the 
Parties; 

"D.  To  designate,  after  consultation  with 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  personnel 
who,  accompanied,  if  either  Party  so  requests, 
by  personnel  designated  by  the  Government 
of  New  Zealand,  shall  have  access  in  New 
Zealand  to  aU  places  and  data  necessary  to 
account  for  the  source  and  special  nuclear 
materials  which  are  subject  to  subparagraph 
2B  of  this  Article  to  determine  whether  there 
Is  compliance  with  this  Agreement  and  to 
make  such  Independent  measurements  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary; 

"E.  In  the  event  of  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Article,  or  the  guaran- 
ties set  forth  in  Article  IX,  and  the  failure 
of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Article  within  a 
rea<*onable  time,  to  suspend  or  terminate  this 
Agreement  and  require  the  return  of  any 
materials,  equipment,  and  devices  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  2B  of  this  Article; 

"P.  To  consult  with  the  Government  of 
New  Zealand  In  the  matter  of  health  and 
safety. 

"3.  The  Government  of  New  Zealand  un- 
dertakes to  facilitate  the  application  of  the 
safeguards  provided  for  In  this  Article." 
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The  fcrflowing  new  Article  Is  added  directly 
after  Article  X  of  tiie  Agreement  foe  Cbop- 
eratlon: 

"abtkxk  z  bla 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand 
affirm  their  common  Interest  In  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  to  this 
end: 

"(a)  The  Parties  will  consult  with  each 
other,  upon  the  request  of  either  Party,  to 
determine  In  what  respects.  If  any,  they  de- 
sire to  modify  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment. In  particular,  the  Parties  will  consxilt 
with  each  other  to  determine  In  what  re- 
spects and  to  what  extent  they  desire  to 
arrange  for  the  administration  by  the  Agency 
of  those  conditions,  controU,  and  safeguards, 
including  those  relating  to  health  and  safety 
standards,  required  by  the  Agency  in  con- 
nection with  similar  assistance  rendered  to 
a  cooperating  nation  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Agency. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Parties  do  not  reach 
a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  following 
the  consultation  provided  for  In  subpara- 
graph (a)  of  this  Article,  either  Party  may 
by  notification  terminate  this  Agreement.  In 
the  event  this  Agreement  is  so  terminated, 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand  shall  return 
to  the  Conunlsslon  all  sotirce  and  special 
nuclear  materials  received  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement  and  In  Its  possession  or  In  the 
possession  of  persons  under  its  Jurisdiction." 

ASTTCLK    V 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  day  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  Into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  In  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation. 
In  Witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  diily 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washlng^n,  in  duplicate,  this 
eleventh  day  of  June.  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

John  M.  Stxxvxs. 
Dejmty  Asaistant  Secretary.  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

John  A.  McConx. 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For  the  Government  of  New  Zealand: 
O.  D.  L.  WHrra. 
Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim,  Embassy  of 
New  Zealand,  Washington.  D.C. 


VS.  Atomic  Enexct  Coumission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Andsbson, 
Chairman,    Joint     Committee    on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
DxAS  SxMAToa  Andkbson  :  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  there  Is  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

1.  An  executed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  Canada; 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

3.  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Coffi- 
misslon  containing  hU  detCRnlnatlon  that 
its  performance  vUi  promote  and  wUl  not 
Constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  c<Mn- 
mon  defense  and  sec\irlty,  approving  the 
amendment,  and  authorizing  its  execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  negoti- 
ated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  uaA 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  id&i,  as  amended, 
would  revise  in  certain  reelects  the  agree- 
ment for  eooperaUon  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  signed  at  Washington  on 


5,  1955.  as  amended  by  the  agreement 
at  Washington  on  June  26,  1956,  and 
as   modified    by    the    agreement   signed    at 
on  May  22,  1959.     The  proposed 
are  required  In  order  to  ponnit  full 
of  an  expanded  program  of 
cooperation   with    Canada  in   the   develop- 
of  heavy-water-moderated  power  re- 
The    desirability   of    amending    the 
for  cooperation  accordingly  was 
brought  to  the  attrition  of  the 
»mmlttee  in  my  letter  of  April  4,  1960. 
which  there  was  transmitted  a  pro- 
memorandum    of    understanding    on 
water  reactor  program. 
Article  I  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
ai  reement  for  cooperation,  as  amended, 
-emaln  in  force  for  a  period  of  20  years 
the  date  the  amendment  enters  into 
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amendment  will  enter  into  force  when 
( lovemment  of  the  United  States  has 
notU  ed  the  Government  of  Canada  that  the 
statu  tory  and  constitutional  requirements  of 
the  I  nited  States  for  entry  into  force  of  the 
ameqdment  have  been  fulfilled. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Chairman. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 

RESIDENT, 

Vhite  House. 
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Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  revise  in  certain  respects  the  agree- 
ment for  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  CansMla  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  15,  19A6,  as  amended  by  the  agreement 
signed  at  Washington  on  June  28,  1956,  and 
as  modified  by  the  agreement  signed  at 
Washington  on  May  22,  1959.  The  proposed 
revisions  are  required  in  order  to  permit  full 
implementation  of  an  expanded  program  of 
cooi>eratlon  with  Canada  in  the  development 
of  heavy  water  moderated  power  reactors. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  agreement  fc»:  cooperation,  as  amended, 
shall  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  20  years 
from  the  date  the  amendment  enters  Into 
force. 

Under  the  existing  agreement  (art. 
VI  A)  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States 
to  supply  enriched  uranium  for  use  as  fuel 
in  Canada's  power  reactor  program  on  a 
sale  basis  only.  Article  II  of  the  amend- 
ment modifies  article  VI  A  of  the  agree- 
ment in  order  to  permit  enriched  uranium 
to  be  supplied  also  by  lease  or  loan.  Corol- 
lary changes  are  made  elsewhere  In  article 
VI A  as  appropriate. 

Similarly,  article  III  of  the  amendment 
modifies  article  VI  C  of  the  agreement  to 
provide  that  heavy  water  may  henceforth 
be  supplied  to  Canada  on  a  lease  or  loan 
basis  instead  of  sale  only. 

Article  IV  of  the  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain revisions  in  the  patent  provisions  of 
the  agreement.  The  existing  agreement  pro- 
vides that  as  to  inventions  based  on  infor- 
mation communicated  under  the  agreement 
the  licenses  are  for  "governmental  purposes 
and  for  purposes  of  mutual  defense"  (par. 
A(  1 )  of  art.  IX)  and  that  the  license  shall  be 
for  "its  governmental  purposes"  (par.  A(2)  of 
art.  IX).  To  permit  complete  freedom  ot 
governmental  action  In  this  area,  however. 
article  IV  of  the  amendment  removes  the 
above  restrictions  and  provides  Instead  for  li- 
censes, with  the  right  to  sublicense,  for  all 
purposes.  At  present,  the  agreement  (par.  A 
of  art.  IX)  refers  only  to  "invention  or  dis- 
covery employing  information  which  has 
been  communicated"  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, cover  inventions  made  by  exchanged 
personnel.  In  view  thereof,  a  new  provi- 
sion (art.  IV.  par.  C,  of  the  amendment)  is 
added   to  the  agreement. 

Following  your  determination,  approval, 
and  authorlza1:lon.  the  amendment  will  be 
formally  executed  by  the  approprtate  au- 
thorities of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada.  In  compliance  with  section  123c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19S4,  as 
amended,  the  amendment  will  then  be 
placed  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Respectfully, 

John  A.  McConi. 

Chairman. 

Thx  Whitx  House. 
Washington.  June  11.  19€0. 
The  Honorable  John  A.  McConx, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAK  Mb.  McConx:  Under  date  of  June  4, 
I960,  th«  Atomic  Energy  Oommission  rec- 
ommended that  I  approve  the  proposed 
"Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
Canada."  determine  that  its  performance 
will  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an  un- 
reasonable risk  to  the  common  defense  and 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution.  The 
amendment  would  modify  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  signed  at  Washington  on  June  15. 
1955.  as  amended  by  the  agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  June  26.  1986,  and  as 
modified  by  the  agreement  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  22,  1959. 
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The  amendment  has  as  Its  purpose  the 
modification  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion in  order  to  permit  full  implementation 
of  an  expanded  program  of  cooperation  with 
Canada  in  the  development  of  heavy- 
water-moderated  power  reactors. 

Article  I  of  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended, 
shall  remain  In  force  for  a  jjeriod  of  20  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment. 

Under  article  II  of  the  amendment,  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Lb  modified  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  provide  enriched 
uranium  for  use  as  fuel  in  Canada's  power 
reactor  program  on  a  lease  or  loan  basis,  in 
addition  to  sale  as  at  present.  Similarly, 
article  III  of  the  amendment  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  supply  heavy  water  to  Canada  by 
lease  or  loan  In  addition  to  sale. 

Article  rv  of  the  amendment  makes  cer- 
tain revisions  in  the  patent  provisions  of  the 
agreement.  The  existing  agreement  provides 
that  as  to  inventions  based  on  informa- 
tion conununicated  under  the  agreement  the 
licenses  are  for  "governmental  purposes  and 
for  purposes  of  mutual  defense"  (par.  A(l) 
of  art.  IX)  and  that  the  license  shall  be  "for 
its  governmental  purposes"  (par.  A(2)  of 
art.  IX). 

To  permit  complete  freedom  of  govern- 
mental action  in  this  area,  however,  article 
rv  of  the  amendment  removes  the  above 
restrictions  and  provides  instead  for  licenses, 
with  the  right  to  sublicense,  for  all  pur- 
poses. At  present,  the  agreement  (par  A  of 
art.  IX)  refers  only  to  "invention  or  discov- 
ery employing  information  which  has  been 
communicated"  and  does  not.  therefore, 
cover  Inventions  made  by  exchanged  per- 
sonnel. In  view  thereof,  a  new  provision 
(art.  rv,  par.  C,  of  the  amendment)  is  added 
to  the  agreement. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  I  hereby: 

1.  Determine  that  the  performance  of  the 
proposed  amendment  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States:  and 

2.  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  Canada  enclosed 
with  your  letter  of  June  4,  1960;  and 

3.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  propKjsed 
amendment  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate  au- 
thorities of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely, 

D wight  D.  E^isenhowex. 


Amendment  to  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
Concerning  Cnm,  Usxs  or  Atomic  Energt 
Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  or  America  and  the  Government 
or  Canada 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  Canada, 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  15.  1955  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as  amended 
by  the  Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on 
June  26.  1956,  and  as  modified  by  the  Agree- 
ment signed  at  Washington  on  May  22,  1959, 
Agree  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Article 
I  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  that 
Agreement,  as  amended,  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  date 
this  Amendment  enters  into  force. 


ARTICLE   n 

Article  VI  A  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  first  sentence  a  comma  Is  in- 
serted after  the  word  "sell"  and  the  phrase 
"lease,  or,  subject  to  required  governmental 
authorizations,  loan"  is  inserted  directly 
thereafter. 

2.  In  the  second  sentence  a  comma  Is  In- 
serted after  the  word  "sell"  and  the  phrase 
"lease,  or  loan"  is  inserted  directly  there- 
after. 

3.  In  the  second  paragraph  the  word  "pur- 
chased" is  deleted  and  the  word  "received" 
is  substituted  in  lieu  thereof. 

ARTICLE   m 

The  second  sentence  of  Article  VI  C  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  "sell  to  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  Limited."  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "transfer  to  Atomic  En- 
ergy of  Canada  Limited,  by  sale.  lease,  or, 
subject  to  required  governmental  authori- 
zations, loan,". 

ARTICLB    rv 

1.  Subparagraph  (1)  of  Article  IX  A  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  after  the  word  "license" 
and  by  deleting  the  phrase  "lor  its  own  gov- 
ernmental purposes  and  for  purposes  of  mu- 
tual defense"  and  substituting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  "with  the  right  to  grant 
sublicenses,  for  all  purposes". 

2.  The  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (2) 
of  Article  IX  A  of  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  As  to  its  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
and  to  any  such  Invention,  discovery,  patent 
application,  or  patent  in  its  own  or  third 
countries  will,  upon  request  of  the  other 
party,  grant  to  the  other  party  a  royalty-free, 
nonexclusive,  irrevocable  license,  with  the 
right  to  grant  sublicenses,  for  all  purposes 
In  all  such  countries." 

3.  The  following  new  paragraph  is  added 
to  Article  IX : 

"C.  With  respect  to  inventions  or  discov- 
eries made  or  conceived  in  circumstances 
other  than  those  provided  for  in  paragraph 
A  of  this  Article,  it  Is  agreed  that  additional 
mutual  specific  patent  arrangements  may  be 
made." 

ARTICLE    V 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force  on 
the  date  of  receipt  by  the  Government  of 
Canada  of  a  notification  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  that 
all  statutory  and  constitutional  require- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  for  the  entry  into  force  of 
such  amendments  have  been  complied  with, 
and  it  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation,  as  amended. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  in  duplicate,  this 
eleventh  day  of  June  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

POT  D.  KOHLER, 

Assistant  Secretary,  European  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 

John    A.    McCone, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For  the   Government  of  Canada: 
A.   D.   P.    Heenet, 
Ambassador  of  Canada,  Washington,  D.C. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Andbison  :  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  there  is  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

1.  An  executed  amendment  to  the  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 


of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Switzerland; 

2.  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
amendment;  and 

3.  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the  Com- 
mission containing  his  determination  that 
its  performance  will  promote  and  will  not 
constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security,  approving  the 
amendment,  and  authorizing  its   execution. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
would  modify  the  Agreement  for  Coc^era- 
tion  Between  the  United  States  and  Swit- 
zerland signed  at  Washington  on  June  21, 
1956,  as  amended  by  the  agreement  signed 
at  Washington  on  April  24.  1959. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  agreement, 
reactor  fuel  is  available  to  Switzerland  on  a 
sale  basis  only  and  highly  enriched  fuel  is 
limited  to  use  in  a  materials  testing  reactor. 
The  objectives  of  the  amendment  are  to  mod- 
ify the  agreement  so  as  to  permit  lease,  as 
well  as  sale,  of  reacttx-  fuel,  as  may  be 
agreed,  and  in  addition  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer of  uranium  enriched  up  to  90  percent 
U*"  for  use  in  research  reactors.  These 
changes  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Swiss 
to  effect  certain  bilateral  transactions  with 
the  United  States  for  which  the  time  re- 
quirements are  too  pressing  to  make  feasible 
the  utilization  of  the  services  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Because  the  supply  of  fuel  for  reactor 
experiments  is  provided  for  under  the  re- 
vised fuel  article  of  the  agreement  (art.  n 
of  the  amendment),  article  I  of  the  amend- 
ment excludes  fuel  for  reactor  experiments 
from  being  supplied  under  the  terms  of  the 
research  materials  article  of  the  agreement 
(art.  IV  A  of  the  agreement  as  previously 
amended ) . 

Article  II  of  the  amendment  substitutes 
for  the  existing  fuel  article  of  the  agreement, 
a  revised  fuel  article  incoiporatlng  current 
standard  provisions.  The  substantive  ef- 
fects of  that  change  are  that  (1)  fuel  for 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments  may  be 
supplied  by  lease  as  well  as  sale,  as  may  be 
agreed,  and  (2)  uranium  enriched  up  to 
90  percent  U"»  may  be  supplied  for  use  In 
research  reactors  and  reactor  experiments, 
in  addition  to  materials  testing  reactors, 
each  capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel  load 
not  to  exceed  8  kilograms  of  contained  U**. 

Article  II  also  provides  that  all  contracts 
for  the  lease  of  special  nuclear  material, 
source  material  cw  reactor  material  pursuant 
to  the  agreement  shall  Include  a  provision 
that  the  Government  of  Switzerland  shall 
Indemnify  and  save  harmless  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  against 
any  and  all  liability  (including  third  party 
liability)  for  any  cause  whatsoever  rising 
out  of  the  production  or  fabrication,  the 
ownership,  the  lease,  and  the  possession  and 
use  of  such  source  or  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial or  other  reactor  material  after  delivery 
by  the  Commission  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland  or  to  any  authorized  private 
Individual  or  private  organization  under  Its 
Jurisdiction.  This  differs  slightly  from  the 
usual  practice  of  making  the  "hold  harm- 
less" provision  directly  operative  In  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  itself.  This 
minor  deviation  was  requested  by  the  Swiss 
In  order  to  avoid  submittal  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Swiss  Parliament,  with  consequent 
delay. 

To  refiect  the  fact  that  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial may,  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
be  transferred  to  Switzerland  by  lease  as 
well  as  sale  article  m  of  the  amendment 
modifies  accordingly  to  provision  in  the 
agreement  (art.  XII,  subpar.  A(3))  con- 
cerning the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
require  the  deposit  In  storage  facilities  desig- 
nated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of 
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any  special  nuclear  material  not  utilised  or 
otherwlM  dispoeed  of  puniiant  to  tbe  tenns 
of  the  agreement. 

The  amendment  will  enter  Into  force  when 
the  two  govemmenta  hare  exchanged  notlfl- 
catlona  that  their  respective  statutory  and 
conatltutlonal  requirement*  have  been  ful- 
filled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Chairman. 

U.S.   Atomic  Endmst    Commission, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  June  8, 1960. 
The  PaisiDiNT. 
The  White  House. 

Dkax  Mb.  Pkcsidknt:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  encloeed  proposed.  "Amendment  to  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Dov- 
er nment  of  Switzerland."  determine  that  Its 
performance  will  promote  and  will  not  con- 
stitute an  unreasonable  risk  to  the  common 
defense  and  security,  and  authorize  Its  ex- 
ecution. The  Department  of  State  supports 
the  Commission's  recommendation. 

The  amendment,  which  has  been  nego- 
tiated by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  State  pursuant  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
would  modify  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Swltoer- 
land  signed  at  Washington  on  June  31.  10&6. 
as  amended  by  the  agreement  signed  at 
Washington,  AprU  24.  1950. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  existing  agreonent. 
reactor  fuel  is  available  to  Swltaerland  on  a 
sale  basis  only  aiMl  highly  enriched  fuel 
is  limited  to  use  in  a  materials  testing  re- 
actor. The  ob)ectives  of  the  amendment 
are  to  modify  the  agreement  so  as  to  permit 
lease,  as  well  as  sale,  of  reactor  fuel,  as 
may  be  agreed,  and  In  addition  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  uranium  enriched  up  to  90  per- 
cent U'*  for  use  in  research  reactors.  These 
changes  will  make  it  possible  for  the  Swiss 
to  effect  certain  bilateral  transaciions  with 
the  United  States  for  whldh  the  time  re- 
quirem«its  are  too  pressing  to  make  feasible 
the  utilization  of  the  serrices  ot  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  En«gy  Agency. 

Because  the  supply  ot  fuel  for  reactor  ex- 
pMiments  is  provided  for  under  the  revised 
fuel  article  of  the  agreement  (art.  IZ  of  the 
amendment) ,  article  I  of  the  amendment  ex- 
cludes fuel  for  reitctor  experiments  from  be- 
ing supplied  under  the  terms  at  the  research 
materials  article  of  the  agreoneofe  (art.  IV 
A  of  the  agreement  ss  previously  amended). 

Article  II  of  the  ameadment  ■ubstitates 
for  the  existing  fuel  lyticle  c<  the  agreement 
a  revised  fuel  article  Incorporating  current 
standard  provisions.  The  substanitre  effeets 
of  that  change  are  that  (1)  fad  for  reaetors 
and  reactor  experiments  may  be  supplied 
by  lease  as  well  as  sale,  as  may  be  agreed, 
and  (2)  uranium  enriched  op  to  90  percent 
XP»  may  be  supplied  fcr  use  in  research 
reactors  and  reactor  ezpeiiments.  In  addi- 
tion to  materials  testing  reactors,  each 
capable  of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to 
exceed  eight  (8)  kilograms  of  contained  17*. 
Article  n  also  provides  that  an  contracts  for 
the  lease  of  spedsl  nuclear  material,  source 
material  or  reactor  material  purroant  to  the 
agreement  shall  include  a  jaovMon  relleTing 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
liability  arising  out  of  or  in  connection  with 
the  material  after  delivery. 

To  reflect  the  fact  that  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial may.  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
be  transferred  to  Switzerland  by  lease  as 
well  as  sale  article  in  of  the  amendment 
modifies  accordingly  the  provision  In  the 
agreement  (art.  XII.  subpar.  A(3))  concern- 
ing the  right  of  the  United  States  to  require 
the  deposit  in  storage  facilities  designated 
by  the  Atomic  Bnergy  Commission  of  any 
special    nuclear    material    not    utilised    or 


othervrfise  dispoeed  of  pursuant  to  the  terms 
tgreement. 
Following    your   determination,    approval, 
a^thforlaatian.   the  amendment  will  be 
executed   by  the  appropriate    au- 
at  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
of  America  and  the  Government  of 
In    compliance    with    section 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964.  as 
the    amendment    will    then     be 
before     the     Joint    Committee    on 
Energy. 
ElespectfuUy, 

John  A.  McCone. 

Chairman. 
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Thx  Wurrx  House. 
Washington,  June  11.  I960. 
The  Ilonorable  Johm  A.  McCone. 
Chair]  nan,  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea.  t  Ms.  McConz:  Under  the  date  of  June 
8.  1961 1,  the  Atfxnlc  Bnergy  Commission  rec- 
omme  ided  that  I  approve  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion C  oncerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
Betwesn  the  Goremment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
SwltEC  rland, '  determine  that  its  p>erform- 
ance  wlU  promote  and  will  not  constitute  an 
risk  to  the  common  defense 
security,  and  authorize  its  execution. 
imendment  would  modify  the  Agree- 
for  Cooperation  between  the  United 
and  Swltserland  signed  at  Washing - 
June  21.  1956.  as  amended  by  the 
signed    at   Washington   on    April 
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objectives  of  the  amendment  are  to 
the  agreement  so  as  to  permit  lease, 
as  sale,  of  reactor  fuel,  as  may  be 
and  in  addition  to  permit  the  trans- 
uranium enriched  up  to  90  percent 
use  in  research  reactors. 

the  supply  of  fuel  for  reactor  cx- 

Is  provided  for  under  the  revised 

article  of  the  agreement  (art.  II  of  the 

article   I   of   the   amendment 

fuel  for  reactor  experiments  from 

supplied  under  the  terms  of  the  re- 

materlals   article   of    the    agreement 

[V  A  of  the  agreement  as  previously 
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II  of  the  amendment  substitutes 
existing  fuel  article  of  the  agreement 
fuel    article    incorporating    cur- 
iitandard  provisions.     The  substantive 
ol  that  change  are  that  (1)  fuel  for 
and  reactor   experiments    may    be 
by  lease  as  well  as  sale,  as  may  be 
and  (2)  uranium  enriched  up  to  90 
U<"   may    be   supplied   for    use    In 
reactors  and  reactor  experiments, 
to   matcrlala   testing   reactors, 
rapabie  ol  operating  with  a  fuel  load 
exceed  8  kilograms  of  contained  U>*. 
n  also  provides  that  all  contracts  for 
of  special  nuclear  material,  source 
or  reactor   material   pursuant  to 
a^eement  shall  include  a  provision  re- 
the    U.3.    Government    of    liability 
out    of   or   in  connection   with    the 
after  delivery, 
eflect  the  fact  that  special  nuclear  ma- 
may,  under  the  proposed  amendment, 
tr^knsferred   to   Switzerland   by   lease   as 
sale  article  III  of  the   amendment 
accordingly   the    provision   in   the 
(art.  Xn,  subpar.  A(3) )  concern- 
right  of  the  United  States  to  require 
djepoelt  in  storage  facilities  designated 
Atomic   Bnergy   Commission   of   any 
nuclear    material    not    utilized    or 
dispoeed  of  pursuant  to  the  terms 
agreement. 

to  the  provisions  of  section  123 

Atomic    Energy    Act    of     1954,    as 

and  upon  the  recommendation  of 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,   I   hereby: 

I  letermlne  that  the  performance  of  the 

amendment  will  promote  and  will 
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not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  seciu-lty  of  the  United 
States; 

2.  Approve  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Government  of  Switzerland  en- 
closed with  your  letter  of  June  8,  1960.  and 

3.  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
amendment  for  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  State. 

Sincerely. 

DWTCHT  D.   ElSXNROWZa. 
AUENDMIINT  TO    AcaXXMKNT   FOB  COOPKBATION 

CoNCERNiNc  Civil  Usas  or  Atomic  En- 
xacT  Betwekn  thz  Govkxnmemt  or  thx 
United  States  or  Amxbica  and  thx  Cov- 

EBNMCNT    or    SWITZXBLAMD 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Switzer- 
land; 

Desiring  to  amend  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic 
Energy  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  21,  1966  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Agreement  for  Cooperation"),  as 
amended  by  the  Agreement  signed  at  Waah- 
iugton  on  April  24,  1959; 

Agree  as  follows: 

ABTICXE    I 

Article  IV.  paragraph  A,  of  the  Agreement 
for  Cooperation,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  phrase  "other  than  fuel- 
ing reactors"  the  phrase  "and  reactor  ex- 
periments". 

ARTICLE  n 

Article  VU  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion  is  amended  to  read   as  follows: 

"A.  The  Commission  will  sell  or  lease, 
as  may  be  agreed,  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland,  uranium  enriched  up  to 
twenty  p>ercent  (207.)  in  the  Isotope  U-235. 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  jMiragraph 
C  of  this  Article,  In  such  quantities  as  may 
be  agreed,  in  accordaL.ce  with  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  delivery  schedules  set  forth 
In  contracts,  for  fueling  defined  research, 
experimental  power,  demonstration  power 
and  power  reactors,  materials  testing  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experiments  which  the 
Government  of  Switzerland,  In  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  decides  to  construct 
or  authorize  private  organizations  to  con- 
struct and  which  are  constructed  in  Swit- 
zerland and  as  required  in  experiments  re- 
lated thereto;  provided,  however,  that  the 
net  amount  of  any  uranium  sold  or  leased 
under  this  Article  during  the  period  of  this 
Agreement  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  five 
hundred  (500)  kilograms  of  the  Isotope 
U-235  contained  In  such  uranium.  This  net 
amount  shall  be  the  gross  quantity  of  such 
contained  U-235  In  uranium  sold  or  leased 
to  the  Government  of  Switzerland  during 
the  period  of  this  Agreement  less  the  quan- 
tity of  such  contained  U-235  In  recoverable 
uranium  which  has  been  resold  or  other- 
wise returned  to  the  Oovemment  oi  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  period 
of  this  Agreement  or  transferred  to  any 
other  nation  or  international  organization 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"B.  Within  the  limitations  contained  In 
paragraph  A  of  this  Article,  the  quantity 
of  uranium  enriched  In  the  Isotope  U-235 
transferred  by  the  Commission  under  this 
Article  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  shall  not  at  any  time 
be  in  excess  of  the  quantity  necessary  for 
the  full  loading  of  each  defljied  reactor  proj- 
ect which  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
or  persons  under  Its  Jurisdiction  construct 
and  fuel  with  uranium  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  provided  here- 
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in.  plus  such  additional  quantity  a.«.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commifislon.  is  necessary  to 
I>ermit  the  efficient  and  continuous  opera- 
tion of  such  reactors  or  reactor  experiments 
while  replaced  fuel  is  radloactively  cooling, 
.IS  m  transit,  or.  subject  to  the  provisionB 
of  paragraph  E  of  this  Article,  is  being  re- 
prucesied  in  Switzerland,  it  being  the  intent 
oi  the  Commission  to  make  possible  the 
m.i.ximum  usefulness  of  the  material  so 
transferred. 

■C.  The  Commission  may,  upon  reqviest 
.-vnd  in  its  discretion,  make  all  or  a  portion 
of  the  foregoing  special  nuclear  material 
available  as  uranium  enriched  up  to  ninety 
per  cent  (90.  )  in  the  isotope  U-235  for  u.se 
in  research  reactors,  materials  testing  re- 
actors, and  reactor  experiments,  each  capa- 
ble of  operating  with  a  fuel  load  not  to  ex- 
ceed eight  (8)  kilograms  of  the  isotope  U  235 
contained  in  such  uranium. 

•D.  It  Is  understood  and  agreed  that  al- 
though the  Government  of  Switzerland  may 
distribute  uranium  enriched  In  the  isotope 
U  235  to  authorized  users  in  Switzerland, 
the  Government  of  Switzerland  will  retain 
title  to  any  uranium  eru-iched  in  the  i8t)tope 
U  235  which  Is  purchased  from  the  Com- 
mission at  least  until  such  time  as  private 
users  in  the  United  States  of  America  are 
permitted  to  acquire  title  in  the  United 
States  of  America  to  uranium  enriched  in 
the  isotope  U  235. 

"E.  It  is  agreed  that  when  any  source  or 
special  nuclear  material  received  from  the 
United  States  of  America  requires  reprocess- 
ing, such  reprocessing  shall  be  performed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission  in  either 
Commission  facilities  or  facllites  acceptable 
to  the  Commission,  on  terms  and  condition.-^ 
to  be  later  agreed:  and  it  Is  understood,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  otherwise  agreed,  that  the 
form  and  content  of  any  Irradiated  fuel  shall 
not  be  altered  after  its  removal  from  the 
reactor  and  prior  to  delivery  to  the  Com- 
mission or  the  facilities  acceptable  to  the 
Commission  for  reprocessing. 

"F.  Special  nuclear  material  produced  In 
any  part  of  fuel  leased  hereunder  a.*;  a  re- 
sult of  Irradiation  processes  shall  be  for  the 
account  of  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
and  after  reprocessing  as  provided  in  p.ira- 
graph  E  of  this  Article,  shall  be  retiu-ned  to 
the  Government  of  Switzerland,  at  which 
time  title  to  such  material  shall  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  that  Government,  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  exercise  the  option,  which  is  hereby 
granted,  to  retain,  with  appropriate  credit 
to  the  Government  of  Switzerland,  any  such 
special  nuclear  material  which  is  in  excess  of 
the  needs  of  Switzerland  for  such  material 
in  its  program  for  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy. 

"G.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear 
material  not  subject  to  the  option  referred 
to  in  paragraph  F  of  this  Article  and  pro- 
duced in  reactors  fueled  with  material  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  of  America 
which  is  In  excess  of  the  need  of  Switzerland 
for  such  material  In  Its  program  for  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  have  and  Is  hereby  granted  (a)  a  first 
option  to  purchase  such  material  at  prices 
then  prevailing  In  the  United  States  of 
America  for  special  nuclear  material  pro- 
duced In  reactors  which  are  fueled  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  an  agrement  for  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  (b)  the  right  to  approve 
the  transfer  of  such  material  to  any  other 
nation  or  international  organization  In  the 
event  the  option  to  purchase  is  not  exercised. 
"H.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Commission  may  provide  In  accordance 
with  this  Agreement  are  harmful  to  persons 
and  prop)erty  unless  handled  and  used  care- 
fully. After  delivery  of  such  materials  to 
the  Government  of  Switzerland,  the  Gov- 
ernment  of   Switzerland   shall    bear    all    re- 


sponsibility. Insofar  as  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Is  concerned. 
for  the  safe  handling  and  use  of  such  ma- 
terials. All  contracts  whereby  the  Commis- 
sion may,  pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  other 
reactor  material  to  the  Government  of 
Switzerland,  or  to  any  private  Individual  or 
private  organization  under  Its  jurisdiction, 
shall  contain  a  provision  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  shall  Indemnify  and 
save  harmless  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  against  any  and  all  lia- 
bility (including  third  party  UablUty)  for 
nny  cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the  pro- 
duction or  fabrication,  the  ownership,  the 
lea.se,  and  the  possession  and  use  of  such 
source  or  special  nuclear  material  or  other 
reactor  material  after  delivery  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Government  of  Switzerland 
ur  to  any  authorized  private  individual  or 
private  organization  under  Its  Jurisdiction." 

ARTICLE     in 

.^rtlcle  XII,  subparagraph  A(3).  of  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••(3)  To  require  the  deposit  in  storage 
fiicilities  designated  by  the  Commission  of 
asiy  of  tlie  special  nuclear  material  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  A(2)  of  this  Article 
which  is  not  currently  utilized  for  civil 
purposes  in  Switzerland  and  which  is  not 
purch;t.'>ed  or  retained  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  ol  America  pursuant  to 
.\rt!cle  VII.  paragraph  F  and  paragraph  G 
(ai  of  this  Agreement,  transferred  pursuant 
to  .Article  VII,  paragraph  G(b>  of  this 
.^erepment.  or  otherwise  disposed  of  pur- 
siuint  to  an  arrangement  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  Parties;" 

ARTICLE     rV 

This  Amendment  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  dale  on  which  each  Government  shall 
have  received  from  the  other  Government 
written  notification  that  it  has  complied 
with  all  statutory  and  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  the  entry  into  force  of  such 
Amendment  and  shall  remain  in  force  for 
the  period  of  the  Agreement  for  Coopera- 
tion. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  Amendment. 

Done  at  Washington,  In  duplicate.  In  the 
English  and  French  languages,  this  eleventh 
dav  of  June.  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
i)L  .America: 

FOY  D.  KOHLER, 

Assistant   Secretary.  European  Affairs, 
Oepartme^it  of  State. 

John  A.  McCone, 
Chairvian.  Atomic  Enerfty  Commi.fsion. 
For  the  Government  of  Switzerland: 
Ernesto  Thalm.\nn. 
Min-.^ter.     Embassy     of     Su:it:.CTland, 
Ww  fmigton,  D.C. 


additional    agreement,    and    authorizing    its 
execution. 

The  proposed  additional  agreement,  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  would  permit  Euratom  to  receive 
uranlum^235,  uranlum-233  (In  Irradiated 
fuel  elements)  and  plutonium  for  uses  out- 
side our  present  Joint  program.  This  agree- 
ment Is  required  to  provide  assurances  of 
material  availability  to  Euratom,  which  must 
be  obtained  before  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress If  certain  projects  are  to  proceed  in 
the  Community  without  undue  delay.  The 
undertakings  under  the  agreement  are  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  statutory  steps.  It  will 
be  necessary,  pursuant  to  the  requirements 
of  section  54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  to  obtain  statutory  au- 
thorization to  distribute  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial under  this  proposed  agreement.  Such 
authorization  Is  now  being  sought  through  a 
requested  amendment  to  section  5  of  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958. 

The  additional  agreement  permits  the 
traiLsfer  of  the  following: 

(  a  I  100  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium  up 
to  90  percent  in  the  Isotope  tiranium  235 
for  an  organic-moderated  reactor  experiment 
to  be  built  by  the  Italian  Government; 

(b)  40  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium  up 
to  90  percent  In  the  Isotope  uranium  235  for 
an  organic-cooled,  heavy  water-moderated 
reactor  experiment  to  be  built  by  Euratom; 

(c)  200  kilograms  of  enriched  uranium  up 
to  90  percent  in  the  Isotope  uranium  235 
and  30  kilograms  of  uranium  233  contained 
in  irradiated  fuel  elements  (from  a  reactor 
constructed  in  the  United  States  under  the 
Commission's  power  demonstration  program  ) 
for  feed  material  to  a  uranium-thorium  proc- 
essing plant  to  be  built  by  the  Italian 
Government; 

(di  Limited  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  supplied  for  small-scale  re- 
search uses  as  may  be  agreed. 

The  additional  agreement  will  enter  into 
force  when  the  two  Governments  have  ex- 
changed notifications  that  their  respective 
statutory  and  constitutional  requirements 
have  been  fulfilled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  A.  McConx, 

Chairman. 


US  Atomic  Eneegt  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  11, 1960. 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Chairman.     Joint     Committee     on     Atomic 
Energy,  Congress  of  the   United  States. 

Dear  Senator  Anderson:  Pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 123c  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  there  is  submitted  with  this 
letter: 

(a)  An  Additional  Agreement  for  Cooper- 
ation Between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Etiropean  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (Euratom)  Concerning 
Ci\  il  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy; 

(b^  A  letter  from  the  Commission  to  the 
President  recommending  approval  of  the 
additional  agreement;  and 

(c)  A  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Commission  containing  his  determination 
that  its  performance  will  promote  and  will 
not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk  to  the 
common  defense  and  security,  approving  the 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  10,  I960. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 

Deab  Mr.  President:  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  recommends  that  you  approve 
the  enclosed  proposed  "Additional  Agreement 
for  Cooperation  Between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Euro- 
pean Atomic  Energy  Community  Concern- 
ing Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy,"  determine 
that  It  will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable 
risk  to  the  common  defense  and  security  and 
authorize  Its  execution.  The  Department  of 
State  supports  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

The  proposed  additional  agreement,  which 
has  been  negotiated  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  State 
pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  would  permit  Euratom  to  re- 
ceive uranium  235,  uranium  233  (in  Irradi- 
ated fuel  elements)  and  plutonium,  for  uses 
outside  our  present  Joint  program.  The  un- 
dertakings under  the  agreement  are  subject 
to  appropriate  statutory  steps.  This  agree- 
ment Is  required  to  provide  assurances  of 
material  availability  to  Euratom,  which  must 
be  obtained  before  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress If  certain  projects  are  to  proceed  in 
the  Community  without  undue  delay. 

The  additional  agreement  permits  the 
transfer  of  the  following: 

(a)  100  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
uranium   for   an   organic -moderated   reactor 
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experiment  to  be  built  by  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment: 

(b)  40  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  for  an  organic-cooled,  heavy  water- 
moderated  reactor  experiment  to  be  built  by 
Eur  a  torn; 

(c)  200  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
iiranlum  and  30  kilograms  of  uranium  233 
contained  In  Irradiated  fuel  elements  (from 
a  reactor  constructed  In  the  United  States 
under  the  Conunlsslon's  power  demonstra- 
tion program)  for  feed  material  to  uranium - 
thorium  processing  plants  to  be  built  by  the 
Italian  Government; 

(d)  Limited  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  supplied  for  small-scale  re- 
search uses  as  may  be  agreed. 

Following  your  determination,  approval 
and  authorization,  the  additional  agreement 
will  be  formally  executed  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Snergy  Community  (Euratom).  In  com- 
pliance with  section  123c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  as  amended,  the  proposed 
agreement  will  then  be  placed  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Respectfully. 

John  P.  Ploberc, 

Acting  Chairman. 


Thm  Whiti:  Housx. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  11,  1960. 
Hon.  John  A.  McConk, 
Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commisaion. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAS  Mk.  McConx:  Under  date  of  June  10, 
1960,  you  Infca-med  me  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
State  had  recommended  that  I  approve  the 
proposed  "Additional  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  European 
Atomic  Energy  Community  (Euratom) 
Concerning  Civil  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy," 
and  authorize  its  execution. 

The  proposed  agreement  will  provide  as- 
surances of  material  availability  to  Euratom. 
which  must  be  obtained  before  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  If  certain  projects  are  to 
proceed  in  the  Community  without  undue 
delay.  The  undertakings  under  the  agree- 
ment are  subject  to  appropriate  statutory 
steps. 

The  additional  agreement  permits  the 
transfer  of  the  following : 

(a)  One  hundred  kilograms  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  for  an  organic -moderated 
reactor  experiment  to  be  built  by  the  Italian 
Government; 

(b)  Forty  kilograms  of  highly  enriched 
uranium  fcM-  an  organic-cooled,  heavy  water- 
moderated  reactor  experiment  to  be  built  by 
Evu-atom; 

(c)  Two  hundred  kilograms  of  highly  en- 
riched uranium  and  30  kilograms  of  ura- 
nlum-233  contained  in  irradiated  fuel  ele- 
ments (from  a  reactor  constriicted  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Commission's 
power  demonstration  program)  for  feed 
material  to  uranium-thorium  processing 
plants  to  be  built  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment; 

(d)  Limited  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  supplied  for  small-scale  re- 
search uses  as  may  be  agreed. 

Ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  upon  the  reconunendatlon  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  I  hereby: 

(a)  Determine  that  the  performance  of 
the  proposed  additional  agreement  will  pro- 
mote and  will  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able risk  to  the  common  defense  and  se- 
curity of  the  United  States: 

(b)  Approve  the  proposed  additional 
agreement  for  cooperation  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Commtinlty 
(Euratom),  enclosed  with  your  letter  of 
June  10,  1960; 


(c) 
posed 
ment 


,  Authorize  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
1  ddltlonal  agreement  for  the  Govern- 
<f  the  United  States  by  appropriate 
author  ties  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion ai  d  the  Department  of  State. 
I  Sincerely, 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


ADDm4^fAL     Agreement     for     Cooperation 

THE  United  States  of  America 

THE  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
( Euratom)   Concerning  Peaceful 
OF  Atomic  Energy 


BET\rZEN 

and 

MUNtTT 

Uses 


Whereas  the   Government  of   the   United 
3f  America  and  the  European  Atomic 
Community    (Euratom)    signed    an 
for  Cooperation  on  November  8. 
Concerning   Peaceful   Uses   of   Atomic 
as  a  basis  for  cooperation  In  pro- 
tor  the  advancement  of  peaceful  ap- 
pllcatl(  (ns  of  atomic  energy, 

such     Agreement    contemplates 
frbm  time  to  time  the  Parties  may  enter 
f\rther  Agreements  for  Cooperation  in 
peficeful  aspects  of  atomic  energy, 

current    programs    within     the 

Comm^inlty  require  additional  quantities  of 

nuclear  material  that  are  not  provid- 

by  existing  Agreements  for  Coopera- 
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Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  Indicated  Its  readiness 
to  sup  )ly  these  supplementary  requirements 
for  8p«  clal  nuclear  materials. 

The  jParties  have  agreed  as  follows: 

article  i 
The  United  States  will  sell  or  lease, 
Parties  may  agree,  to  the  Community 
in  an  organic -moderated  reactor  ex- 
an  organic-cooled,  heavy  water- 
reactor  experiment,  and  an  exper- 
Imentil  plant  for  the  chemical  processing  or 
fabrication  of  special  nuclear  materials: 

up  to  a  net  amount  of  140  kilograms 

contained  In  uranium: 
up  to  a  net  amount  of  30  kilograms  of 
U-233  and  200  kilograms  of  the 
U-235  contained  in  unseparated,  ir- 
radiated, fuel  elements,  the  transfer  of  such 
and  U-235  being  subject  to  the  avall- 
of  appropriate  elements. 

net  amount  of  each  of  the  types  of 
nuclear  materials  specified  above  shall 
gross  quantity,  sold  or  leased  to  the 
less  the  recoverable  quantity 
thereof  which  has  been  resold  or  otherwise 
returnJBd  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
of  America  or  transferred  to  any 
nation  or  International  organization 
approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
States  of  America.  The  net  amount 
urajilum  235  transferred  under  this  Article 
charged  against  the  net  amount  of 
kilograms  of  uranium  235  to  be  dellv- 
linder  Article  III  of  the  Agreement  for 
Coope;  atlon  signed  on  November  8,  1958  be- 
(the  Parties. 

uranium  supplied  hereunder  may 
entlched  up  to  ninety  per  cent  (90'-) 
In  the  isotope  U-235. 
dontracts  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  spe- 
niiclear  material  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Community  will  specify 
the  nlaxlmum  quantities  to  be  supplied, 
composition  of  material,  charges  for  mate- 
dBllvery  schedules  and  other  necessary 
and  conditions.  It  Is  understood  and 
that  title  to  leased  special  nuclear 
shall  remain  In  the  United  States 
as  Lessor  of  such  materials,  it 
represented  by  the  Community  that 
retention  of  such  title  by  the  United  States 
Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
establishing  the  European  Atomic 
Community.  It  is  further  under - 
ind  agreed  that  subject  to  the  reten- 
such  title  by  the  United  States  of 
,  and  not  In  derogation  of  it,  the 
ConuEhinlty  shall  have  power  and  authority. 
pursuunt  to  the  Treaty  establishing  the 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community,  over 
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special  nuclear  material  leased  by  the 
United  States  Commission  to  the  Commu- 
nity while  such  material  Is  In  the  Commu- 
nity, and  that  the  Community  may  exercise 
and  enforce  rights,  powers,  and  authority 
conferred  upon  the  Community  by  the 
Treaty,  and  particularly  Chapter  VIII 
thereof,  against  Member  States,  enterprises 
and  persons  within  the  Community,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  such  rights,  powers, 
and  authority  of  the  Community  shall  not 
be  asserted  against  or  in  any  way  Infringe 
upon  the  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  of  the  United  States  Commission  as  Lessor 
of  such  materials. 

D.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  Community  may 
distribute  to  authorized  users  in  the  Com- 
munity special  nuclear  material  which  It 
purchases  hereunder;  the  Community  will 
retain,  pursuant  to  the  Treaty  establishing 
the  European  Atomic  Energy  Community, 
title  to  any  special  nuclear  material  which 
is  purchased  from  the  United  States  Com- 
mission. Title  to  special  nuclear  materials 
produced  In  any  part  of  fuel  sold  or  leased 
hereunder  to  the  Community  shall  be  In 
the  Community. 

E.  1.  The  United  States  Commission 
agrees  to  accept  from  the  Community  Irradi- 
ated fuel  elements  containing  special  nuclear 
material  sold  or  leased  to  the  Community  by 
the  Commission  hereunder  and  will  either 
process  such  material  or  will  make  financial 
and  material  settlements  therefor,  on  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  agreed.  The  provision 
of  such  chemical  processing  services  to  the 
Community  will  be  at  the  same  charges  as 
are  provided  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sion to  its  domestic  licensees  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  such  material  to  the  United 
States  Commission. 

2.  At  such  time  as  the  United  States  Cora- 
mission  determines  that  chemical  processing 
services  for  fuels  from  the  Conununlty  are 
commercially  available,  it  may,  upon  no  less 
than  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  Commu- 
nity,  discontinue  furnishing   such   services 

P.  With  respect  to  any  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial produced  in  any  part  of  fuel  sold  or 
leased  hereunder  which  Is  In  excess  of  the 
need  of  the  Community  for  such  material  for 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy,  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  Is  granted 
the  right  of  first  option  to  purchase  such  ma- 
terial at  the  United  States  announced  fuel 
value  price  In  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
However,  if  the  Agency's  option  Is  not  exer- 
cised within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the 
United  States  shall  have  and  Is  hereby 
granted  an  option  to  purchase  such  ma- 
terial at  the  United  States  announced  fuel 
value  price  In  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

G.  With  respect  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terials produced  In  any  part  of  fuel  sold  or 
leased  hereunder  which  Is  sent  to  the  United 
States  for  reprocessing  or  other  treatment, 
the  United  States  shall  acquire  title  without 
compensation  and  shall  after  such  process- 
ing or  treatment  return  equal  quantities  of 
materials  to  the  Conununlty,  less  process 
losses,  at  which  time  title  to  such  materials 
shall  be  reinvested  In  the  Community  with- 
out compensation,  unless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  e-xercises  the 
option  provided  for  in  paragraph  F  of  this 
Article. 

H.  1.  Some  atomic  energy  materials  which 
the  Community  may  request  the  Commission 
to  provide  In  accordance  with  the  Agree- 
ment are  harmful  to  persons  and  property 
unless  handled  and  used  carefully.  After 
delivery  of  such  materials  to  the  Community, 
the  Community  shall  bear  all  responsibility. 
Insofar  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  concerned,  for  the  safe 
handling  and  use  of  such  materials.  With 
respect  to  any  special  nuclear  materials 
which  the  United  States  Commission  may. 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  lease  to  the 
Community,   the    Community    shall    indem- 
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nify  and  save  harmless  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against  any  and 
aU  liability  (including  third  party  liability) 
for  any  cause  whatsoever  arising  out  of  the 
production,  fabrication,  ownership,  lease, 
possession  and  use  of  such  special  nuclear 
materials  after  delivery  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Community. 

2.  The  Parties  recognize  that  certain 
nuclear  liability  which  could  arise  out  of 
the  Implementation  of  this  Agreement  ifi 
expected  to  be  covered  by  the  proposed  Con- 
vpntlon  of  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  on  Liability  In  the 
Nuclear  Field  and  a  proposed  supplementary 
Convention,  to  which  the  Member  States 
of  the  Community  would  be  Parties,  as  well 
as  by  corresponding  legislation  existing  In 
the  Member  States. 

ARTICLE    n 

Materials  of  interest  In  connection  with 
defined  research  uses  other  than  those  con- 
cerned with  the  fueling  of  reactors  and 
reactor  experiments.  Including  source  ma- 
terials, special  nuclear  materials,  by- 
product material,  other  radioisotopes,  and 
stable  isotopes,  will  be  sold  or  otherwise 
transferred  in  such  quantities  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
uhen  such  materials  are  not  available  com- 
mercially. 

ARTICLE    III 

A.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Agree- 
ment, the  availability  of  personnel  and  ma- 
terial, and  the  applicable  laws,  regulations, 
and  license  requirements  in  force  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  Member  States  of 
the  Community,  the  Parties  shall  assist  each 
other  In  the  achievement  of  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

B.  Unclassified  information  will  be  ex- 
changed between  the  Parties  with  respect 
to  the  application  of  atomic  energy  to  peace- 
ful uses. 

C.  Restricted  Data  shall  not  be  commu- 
nicated under  this  Agreement,  and  no  ma- 
terials or  equipment  and  devices  shall  be 
transferred,  and  no  services  shall  be  fur- 
nished, under  this  Agreement,  if  the  trans- 
fer of  any  such  material  or  equipment  and 
devices  or  the  furnishing  of  any  such  ser-.ice 
involves  the  communication  of  Restricted 
Data. 

D.  Tlie  communication  of  information  re- 
relved  from  any  third  party  under  terms 
preventing  such  communication  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scope  of  this  Agreement. 

ARTICLE    IV 

The  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  the  Community  reaffirm  their 
common  Interest  in  fostering  the  peaceful 
applications  of  atomic  energy  through  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  In- 
tend that  the  results  of  the  cooperation  en- 
vi.saged  by  this  Agreement  will  benefit  the 
Agency  and  the  nations  participating  in  it. 

ARTICLE    V 

The  provisions  of  Articles  IV.  V.  VI  D.  XI, 
XII.  XV  and  Annex  B  of  the  Agreement  for 
Cixiperation  Between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  European 
.Atomic  Energy  Community  signed  at  Brus.sels 
on  November  8,  1958  also  shall  apply  to  this 
Agreement  and  are  hereby  incorporated  in 
this  Agreement  by  reference  with  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  if  set  forth  herein  verba- 
tim. 

ARTICLE    VI 

A  This  Agreement  shall  enter  inl.o  force  on 
the  first  day  on  which  each  Party  shall  have 
received  from  the  other  Party  written  notifi- 
cation that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory 
iud  constitutional  requirements  for  the  entry 
into  force  of  such  Agreement  and  shall  re- 
main in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  (10)   years. 

B  The  Parties  agree  that  their  under- 
takings under  this  Agreement  are  subject  to 
appropriate  statutory  steps,  including  au- 
Lhonzatlon  by  competent  bodies  of  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Community,  and  the  provisions  of  appli- 
cable laws,  regulations  and  license  require- 
ments in  effect  In  the  United  States,  in  the 
Community  and  within  the  Member  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  repre- 
sentatives duly  authorized  have  signed  this 
Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  and  New  York  In 
duplicate,  this  eleventh  day  of  June,  1960. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America; 

FOY  D.  KOHLER, 

yts.si.stanf  Secretary  for  European  Affairs. 
Department  of  State. 

John    A.    McCone, 
CItairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
For    the   European    Atomic   Energy    Com- 
munity (EURATOM)  : 

Heinz  L.  Krekler. 

Euratom  Commisfsioner. 
EMANXnEL  M.  J.  A.  Sassen, 

Euratom.  Commissioner. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  now  adjourn  until 
tomorrow,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  9 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
June  22,  1960,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  21.  1960: 
Postmasters 

ALABAMA 

Elizabeth  R.  Bosarge,  Bellamy. 
C.  Burley  Finch.  Detroit. 

ALASKA 

Roberta  L.  Chronlster.  Whlttler. 

ARIZONA 

Billie  Jean  Irwin,  Superior. 

ARKANSAS 

Herman  A  Tuck.  FayettevUle. 
C'tus  L  Sanders.  Springdale. 

CAUFORNIA 

Ava  V  Page.  Atwood 
Laurence  D.  King,  Del  Mar. 
Hiizel  L.  GiU.  Seven  Oaks. 

COLORADO 

Ertis  D.  Shelton.  Pritchett. 

Joe  Snepenger.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy. 

FLORIDA 

E<!ythe  C.  Smith.  Canal  Point. 
John  B  Dixon.  Center  Hill. 

GEORGIA 

Larree  Johnston,  Cartersville. 
Henry  R  Bennett.  Darien. 
Meivin  L.  Burke,  Millen. 

IDAHO 

Levin  H  Benson.  Cobalt. 
Jesse  L.  EXobbs.  Kuna. 

ILLINOIS 

Edna  M  Parker.  Cedarville. 
Harry  R.  Johnson.  Madison. 

IOWA 

Russell  R.  McLarty,  Kingsley. 
Lewis  F.  Paisley.  Sherrill. 

KANSAS 

Ted  W.  Kyle.  Erie. 
William  C.  Rice.  Larned. 
Donald  L.  Long,  Sylvia. 

KENTUCKY 

Fletcher  F.  James.  Mammoth  Cave. 
Manie  B.  Greene,  Park  City. 


LOUISIANA 

Ruth  P.  Cuevas,  Belle  Chasse. 
Louis  H.  Turner  ni,  Watson. 

MAINS 

Pauline  L.  Sawyer,  Cambridge. 
Eugene  P.  Duran,  East  C<M-lnth. 

MARYLAND 

G.  Carlton  Powell,  Berlin. 
Charles  D.  Biscr,  Cascade. 

M  ASS  ACHTTSrTTS 

John  A.  Champ,  Rockland. 
Arthur  F.  King,  Sharon. 

MICHIGAN 

Charles  H.  Hill.  Ontonagon. 
Irene  J.  Awrey,  Oxford. 

MINNESOTA 

Harry  E.  Makl.  Menahga. 
Henry  J.  Maertens,  Wabasso. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ellen  G.  Felgler,  Dublin. 
Robert  E.  Payne,  Lauderdale. 

MONTANA 

La  Vina  I  Powell,  Richland. 

NKBRlk^KA 

Marvin  J.  Capoun.  Dwlght. 
James  L.  Pool.  Madison. 
C.  Clifford  Dame,  Tekamah. 
John  R.  Baumert.  Walthlll. 

NEW    HAMPSHISX 

Thomas  M.  Murphy.  Belmont. 

irew  jx«sxT 

Calvin  R.  Patterson,  Neptune. 
A.  Robert  Deter,  Woodbrldge. 

NrW    MEXICO 

Donald  A.  McGhee.  Lordsburg. 
Clarence  L.  Healey,  Raton. 

NEW    YORK 

Millard  H.  Bury,  CalUcoon  Center. 
Robert  S.  Freeman,  Constableville. 
James  R.  Fuller.  Flelschmanns. 
Donna  A.  Dort,  Kennedy. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Carl  C.  Denton,  Morganton. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Leland  L.  Rlbb,  Donnybrook. 
Lester  H.  Paulson.  La  Moure. 
Albert  B.  Storhoff,  Nome. 

OHIO 

Warren  J.  Gardner,  Montpelier 
Matthew  E.  Gibson,  New  Philadelphia. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jimmle  L.  White.  Langston. 
E.  Blake  Grennell.  Okeene. 

OREGON 

Lola  F.  Barclay.  Crabtree. 
William  H.  Fair,  Stayton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Donold  R  Springer.  Hunkers. 
George  K.  Bilger,  Kreamer. 
Dorothy  S.  Hull,  Rut  ledge. 
Norman  W.  Abbott.  Sugargrove. 

SOLTH    CAROLINA 

Jones  R.  Copeland.  Campobello. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Robert  E.  Weber.  Emery. 
Clarence  L.  Grohnke,  Warner. 

TENNESSEE 

John  W.  Slmonton.  Brighton. 

TEXAS 

Dorsey  G.  Robinson,  Jr.,  Big  Sandy. 
Whittaker  D.  Bains.  Jr.,  Brookshire. 
Arlene  M.  Morris.  Colorado  City. 
Marie  D.  Long.  Mirando  City. 

VERMONT 

William  H.  Jenks,  Danville. 
Paul  T.  Williams,  East  Corinth. 
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vnoiNiA 

Lucille  B.  Lakes,  Cloverdale. 
Jamee  M.  Rodgers,  Shipman. 


WASHIWOTOW 

Cloyce  O.  Johiuon,  Dayton. 
E.  Beth  WUllams.  Hadlock. 
Gordon  W.  Rux,  Lake  Stevens. 
EUna  M.  Sarchet,  Lamont. 


VIBCIKU 

Ernest  M.  Townsend,  Madison. 

WIBCOMSIN 

James  M.  Rumpf.  Cambridge. 
Elmer  E.  Lldicker,  Jefferson. 

U.S.    ASMT 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  Dnlted  States  CJode. 
section  3066.  to  be  aaslgpied  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066  In  rank  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Lionel  Charles  McGarr,  0 17225, 
U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Navt 

Adm.  Herbert  G.  Hopwood,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
have  the  grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list 
pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson.  U.S.  Navy,  to 
have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5223. 

Vice  Adm.  WUllam  L.  Rees,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
have  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5231,  the 
following-named  officers  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  said  section. 
I  nominate  them  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  Indicated  while  so  serving : 
To  be  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  John  H.  Sides.  US.  Navy. 
To  be  vice  admirals 

Rear  Adm.  Prank  O'Bleme,  U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Laurence  H.  Proat.   U.S.  Navy. 

Rear  Adm.  Howard  A.  Yeager,  U.S.  Navy. 

APPOrNTMKNTS  IN  THE  RZGTJLAK  ASMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grades  Indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284,  3306,  and  3307. 

To  be  major  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Edwin  Hugh  John  Cams  017560, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Elliot  Thelmer  017566, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

Lt.  Gen.  Paul  Lamar  Freeman,  Jr.,  017704, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  David  Haytor  Buchanan  017746. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  William  Porter,  Jr., 
018048,  Army  of  the  United  States  (briga- 
dier general,  U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Andrew  Pick  O'Meaxa  018062, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alva  Revlsta  Fitch  018113,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army), 

MaJ.  Gen.  Sidney  Clay  Wooten  018126, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army). 

MaJ.  Gen.  Ned  Dalton  Moore  018212,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (brigadier  general,  U.S. 
Army). 
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CJen.  Thomas  Alphonsus  Lane  017075, 
the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 

_   Army). 

Gen.  Lyle  Edward  Seeman  017082, 
the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
Army). 

Gen.  Nelson  Marquis  Lynde,  Jr. 
Army  of  the  United  States  (brlga- 
,  U.S.  Army) . 

Gen.  William  Arnold  Carter  018023. 
the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 

„.  Army). 

Gen.  Philip  Campbell  Wehle  018067, 
the  United  States  (brigadier  gen- 
Army  ) . 

Gen.  John  Knight  Waters  018481. 
the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 

_.  Army). 

Gen.  Edwin  John  Messlnger  018503, 
the  United  States   (brigadier  gen- 
.  Army) . 
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said 
June  3 


J2ine  21 


To  be  brigadier  generals 
Gen.   Roy  Tripp  Evans.  Jr..  019140, 
if   the    United   States    (colonel,    VS. 

Gen.  Harold  Keith  Johnson  019187, 
3f   the    United    States    (colonel,    U.S. 

Gen.  Jean  Evans  Engler  019198,  Army 
United  States  (colonel,  UJS.  Army). 
Oen.  Frederick  William  Glbb  019222. 
3f    the    United    States    (colonel,    VS. 

Gen.  Ben  Harrell  019276.  Army  of  the 
States    (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 
Gen.  William  Wilson  Qulnn  019283, 
3f    the   United    States    (colonel.    U.S. 


J 


be  brigadier  general,  Medical  Corps 
Gen.     Joseph     Hamilton     McNlnch 
Medical     Corps     (colonel.     Medical 
.S.  Army) . 

In  the  REGUL.AR  ARMY 

The  tiominations  of  Lester  W.  Abrams  et  al. 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Army,  said 
nominations  having  been  received  on  May  27, 
1960. 

In  the  Regitlar  Army 

The  nomination  of  Sarah  B\elyn  Perkins 
for  pDmotion  in  the  Regular  Army,  said 
nomination  having  been  received  on  June  6. 


In  the  Regular  Air  Force 
nominations  of  Johnny  M.  Barton  et 
promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
n|omination   having   been   received    on 
1960. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiESu.AY,  Jine21,  19()(> 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  jffered  the  following  prayer: 

Luks  18:  8:  When  the  Son  of  Man 
Cometh.,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  earth? 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God  who  art 
alway  5  drawing  us  to  Thyself  and  seeking 
to  shew  us  what  life  really  means,  when 
touchi  >d  by  the  wonder  and  glory  of  Thy 
presei.ce,  may  there  be  no  reluctance  in 
our  re  sponse  and  obedience  to  Thy  divine 
love. 

Ins]>ire  us  daily  to  manifest  the 
strent  th  and  blessedness  of  our  faith  to 
all  wh  0  are  sorely  troubled  and  wistfully 
searcJ  ing  for  the  right  and  satisfying 
answer  to  mankind's  many  problems 
with  their  tragic  social,  racial,  and  eco- 
nomic setting. 

Grant  that  in  a  time  when  men  and 
natioi  is  are  being  brought  so  near  to  one 


another,  as  neighbors,  by  the  findings  of 
science  and  invention,  we  may  all  be 
more  docile  and  determined  to  learn  the 
fine  art  of  living  together  in  a  neighborly 
and  brotherly  spirit. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  339 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Douglas  H.  Elliott,  late  a  Rep- 
resentative from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena- 
tors be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Representative. 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Re.iolved.  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  12232.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bridges,  Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  and  Mr.  Allott  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H  R  12381.  An  act  to  Increase  for  one-year 
period  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in 
section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act 
and  to  extend  for  one  year  the  existing  cor- 
porate normal  tax  rate  and  certain  excise- 
tax  rates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  on  its  amendments  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Frear, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Mr.  Carlson  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR    SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  765)    making  a  supplemental  ap- 
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propriation  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  objection  to  this  resolution  on  either 
.side.  It  simply  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6  million  deficiency  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  to  take  care  of  un- 
employed veterans  and  Federal  workers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

Re.wlved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following 
sum  Is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,    1960.   namely; 

DEPARTMENT    OF    LABOR 

Bureau  of  Employment  Seruntu 
Unemployment    Compensation    for    Veterans 
and  Federal   Employees 
For  an  additional  amount  for    ■Unemploy- 
ment compensation  for  veterans  and  Federal 
employees".  16.000.000. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  reputation  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  a  fighting  and  resource- 
ful liberal  is  known  around  the  world. 
His  colleagues  in  the  General  Assembly 
this  fall  in  New  York  will  greet  him  with 
interest  and  respect. 


A  MOST  APPROPRIATE  AND  TIMELY 
APPOINTMENT 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  the  White  House  announced 
the  appointment  of  my  widely  known 
and  very  active  fellow  townsman,  the 
semor  Senator  from  Oregon,  Wayne 
Morse,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
delegation  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations. 

This  is  a  most  appropriate  and  timely 
appointment.  It  is  appropriate  because 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  long 
been  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  because  his  outstanding 
forensic  and  legal  abilities  will  now  be 
put  directly  to  use  in  the  interests  of 
world  peace  in  this  most  vital  of  all  as- 
semblies. 

It  is  a  timely  appointment  because, 
in  this  day  of  incredibly  powerful  weap- 
ons and  in  the  wake  of  the  abortive  sum- 
mit meeting  and  our  disappointments  in 
Japan,  the  United  Nations  increasingly 
is  recognized  by  men  of  good  will  in  every 
nation  as  the  institution  on  which  our 
survival  depends. 

Senator  Morse  has  often  stated  that 
he  agreed  with  the  late  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  of  Michigan,  that  the  only 
hope  of  permanent  peace  in  the  world 
depends  upon  all  nations  of  the  world 
setting  up  a  system  of  international  jus- 
tice through  law  for  the  settlement  of 
any  dispute  that  threatens  the  peace. 


CONTRACT   AWARD  TO  FOOD  MA- 
CHINERY &  CHEMICAL  CORP. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  tMr. 
VanikI  charged  on  this  floor  that  the 
bidding  procedure  for  the  procurement 
of  the  M-113  armored  personnel  carrier 
was  rigged  so  as  to  insure  that  this  award 
went  to  the  Food  Machinery  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  in  San  Jose.  We  argued  this  point 
for  several  hours  on  this  floor.  This 
morning  the  award  was  made  to  Food 
Machinery  &  Chemical  Corp.  About  15 
minutes  ago  I  called  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  Courtney  Johnson,  who 
authorized  me  to  quote  him  as  follows: 

If  all  applicable  evaluation  factors  had 
been  applied  against  the  Food  Machinery  & 
Chemical  bid  and  none  had  been  applied 
against  the  lowest  bidder  In  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal.  Food  Machinery's  bid  would  still 
have  been  low. 

In  other  words,  if  no  charge  or  Gov- 
ernment-owned facilities  were  assessed 
against  a  bidder  using  the  Cleveland 
Arsenal,  if  they  used  the  facilities  ab- 
solutely free  of  charge,  and  if  Food  Ma- 
chinery had  been  forced  to  pay  these 
charges  then  they  still  would  have  had 
the  lowest  bid. 

Thus  Mr.  Vanik's  charges  and  his  re- 
quest for  an  investigation  by  the  Hebert 
subcommittee  have  been  knocked  into  a 
cocked  hat. 

RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  688 1  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  24,  insert: 

"Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  sections 
101(ai(27)(A)  and  205  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Ernest  Lee  (Lee  Ming- 
Sing  I  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  the 
minor  natural -born  alien  child  of  Watson  G. 
Thoms,  a  citizen  o:  the  United  States." 

Page  3.  line  25,  strike  out  "13"  and  insert 
■•14". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  abjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Permsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  wi 
the  table. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   AUTHORIZATION 
BILL 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R. 
7634)  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
I>air,  and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Davis  of  Tennessee, 
Blatnik,  Jones  of  Alabama,  Baldwin. 
and  Cramer. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  flrst 
bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


F.  P.  TOWER  AND  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  1526) 
for  the  relief  of  F.  P.  Tower,  Lillie  B. 
Lewis,  Manuel  Branco,  John  Santos 
Carinhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Carinhas,  and 
Manuel  Jesus  Carinhas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be   it   enacted   by  the   Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United   States  of 
America    in    Congress    assembled.    That    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed    to    pay.   out   of   any  money   in   the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  F.  P 
Tower,     Port     Isabel,     TexEis,     the     sum     of 
$3,180.10;  Lillie  B.  Lewis,  Brunswick.  Georgia, 
the  sum  of  $3,691.24;    Manuel  Branco,  Port 
Isabel,    Texas,    the   sum    of    $4,958.53;    John 
Santos    Carinhas,   Patterson,    Louisiana,    the 
sum  of  $5,168.06;  and  Joaquin  Gomel  Carin- 
has and  Manuel  Jesus  Carinhas,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Independent  Fish  Company,  Browns- 
ville, Texas,  the  sum  of  $3,992.93.     The  pay- 
ment of  such  sums  shall  be  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  claims  against  the  United  States 
for   the   failure   of   the  Government  of   the 
United  States  to  recover  from  the  Govern- 
ment  of   the    United    Mexican   States   com- 
pensation for  seizing  outside  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  as  rec- 
ognized by  the  United  States,  five  American 
shrimp  trawlers  owned  by  F.  P.  Tower.  Lillie 
B.  Lewis,  Manuel  Branco.  John  Santos  Carin- 
has, Joaquin  Gomez  Carlnhan,  and  Manuel 
Jesus    Carinhas,    detaining    such     trawlers, 
fining    such    owners,    and    confiscating    the 
cargoes,    and    for    loss    of    probable   catches 
because  of  such  seizure  and  detention:  Pro- 
vided. That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  for  the  payment  of  any 
one  claim  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  such  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary   notwithstanding.     Any  person 
violating  the  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "$3,180.10"  and  Insert 
••$578.35". 
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Page  1.  line  7.  strike  "$3,691.24;"  and  Insert 
"»578.35;  the  Estate  of". 

Page  1,  line  8,  strike  "$4,958.53"  and  Insert 
'»578.35". 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  "$5,168.06"  and  Insert 
•$578.35". 

Page  2,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  "$3,992.93. 
The  payment  of  such  sums  shall  be"  and 
Insert  "$878.35". 

Page  2.  line  7.  strike  "seizing"  and  Insert 
"Unes  imposed  on  the  individuals  and  the 
decedent  named  In  this  Act  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Mexican  States  and  paid 
by  them  as  the  owners  of  five  American 
shrimp  trawlers  seized  by  Mexican  authori- 
ties." 

Page  2.  lines  9  through  14,  strike  ".  five 
American  shrimp  trawlers  owned  by  P.  P. 
Tower,  Lillie  B.  Lewis,  Manuel  Branco.  John 
Santos  Carlnhas,  Joaquin  Gomez  Carlnhas, 
and  Manuel  Jeeus  Carlnhas,  detaining  such 
trawlers,  fining  such  owners,  and  confiscat- 
ing the  cargoes,  and  for  loss  of  probable 
catches  because  of  such  seizure  and  deten- 
tion." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  for  the  relief  of  P.  P.  Tower.  Lillie 

B.  Lewi5,  the  Estate  of  Manuel  Branco, 

John  Santos  Carlnhas,  Joaquin  Gomez 

Carlnhas,  and  Manuel  Jesus  Carlnhas." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HEDWIG  DORA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6338  > 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Hedwig  Dora. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian  be.  and  is  hereby, 
authorized  and  directed  to  return  all  funds 
vested  by  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  through 
order  numbered  9325.  July  8.  1947.  belonging 
to  Miss  Hedwig  Dora,  who  suffered  greviously 
at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  while  she  was 
supporting  the  cause  of  the  United  States: 
Provided ,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TOMMY  TADAYOSHI  SHUTO 
(TADAYOSHI TAKEDA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2384)  for 
the  relief  of  Tommy  Tadayoshi  Shuto 
( Tadayoshi  Takeda  > . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Tommy  Tadayoshi  Shuto  (Tadayoshi 
Takeda)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
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thi«  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 

the  proper  quota-control  officer  to 

one  number   from   the   appropriate 

tor  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 

Provided,  That  the  natural  father 

Tadayoshi    Shuto     (Tadayoshi 

),  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
ihe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
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June  21 


the  following  committee  amend- 


out    all   after    the    enacting    clause 
the   following:    "That,   the    Attorney 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  cancel 
oi^tstandlng  orders  and  warrants  of  de- 
warranta    of     arrest,     and    bond, 
nay  have  Issued  in  the  case  of  Tommy 
Tadaycjshl  Shuto  (Tadayoshi  Takeda) .    Prom 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
said     Tommy     Tadayoshi     Shuto 
(Ta<laj|oehl  Takeda)  shall  not  again  be  sub- 
deportation   by  reason   of  the  same 
which  such  deportation  proceed - 
commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
have  issued." 
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committee  amendment  was  agreed 


bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

^as  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


ALESSANDRO  MARAESSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1422  • 
for  thi !  relief  of  Alessandro  Maraessa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  qhe  bill,  as  follows: 


Be 

of 
America 


Rejireser 


enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
ntatives  of  the   United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Maraessa  may   be    issued   a   visa 
a4mltted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
residence  11  he  is  found  to  be  other- 
ailmissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
i  'rovided.    That    this    exemption    shall 
jnly  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
D«partment  of  State  or  the  Department 
Justice  had  knowledge   prior   to  the  en- 
actmeit  of  this  Act. 
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Act: 
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Th^  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  mad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider ^  ^'as  laid  on  the  table. 
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FRANCESCO  CAROZZA 

Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1643) 
relief  of  Francesco  Carozza. 
Thdre  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  t  le  bill,  as  follows: 


Re\  tresentat 


enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
itives  of   the   United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding   the   provision    of   section   212 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Fi'ancesco  Carozza  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
resldence  if  he  is  found  to  be  other - 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  ap- 
to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
Justice  had  knowledge   prior   to  the  en- 
actme:  it  of  this  Act. 


Th^  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  V  sad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider v&s  laid  on  the  table. 


HUBERT  O.  HECKLES 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7551) 
for  the  relief  of  Hubert  O.  Heckles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat.  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hubert  O  Beckles  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota -control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


STATUS  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso- 
lut:on  ( H.  Con.  Res.  660 )  relating  to  the 
status  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring] .  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  (granting  of  the  status  of  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  case  of  each  alien  here- 
inafter named,  in  which  case  the  Attorney 
General  has  determined  that  such  alien  is 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  section  4 
of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended  (62  Stat.  101:  64  Stat.  219)  : 

A-6236179  Sciama.  Alberto,  also  known  as 
Alberto  Vita  Sciama. 

A-7210380  Wei,  Edith  Hou. 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  approves  the  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named,  in 
which  case  the  Attorney  General  has  de- 
termined that  such  alien  is  quidlfled  under 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Refugee 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
403;  68  Stat.  1044)  : 

A-8117815  Assinig.  Carlton  also  known  as 
Yin  Ket  Wong. 

A  10145339  Chang,  Chin  also  known  as 
Chang,  Gene. 

A  10491831  Cheng.  Chan  als<j  Icnown  as 
Quan  Hong 

A-8031577  Kuldkepp,  Oscar. 

A -9 547460  Lee.  Pou  Yuch. 

A-7274366  Lee,  Irving  Tack-Shlng  or  Tack 
Shing  Lee. 

A-7274430  Lee,  Vivien  Wel-Nlng  or  Wel- 
Nlng  Lee. 

A-10237562  Linker.  Jonas  Beno. 

A-10237561  Linker.  Estera  Idesa. 

A   10136001  Podlackl.  Jozef. 

A  9771465  Wing,  Koon. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  after  line  10,  add  four  new  lines 
to  read  as  follows : 

"A -6356520,  Charia,  Steven  J. 
"A-6355517,  Charia,  Nevenka. 
"A-6348962,  Charia,  Tanla  Mlra. 
"A-6384962,  Charia,  Igor  Ivan." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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MILTON  S.  KOBLITZ 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  4835) 
for  the  relief  of  Milton  S.  KobUtz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mll- 
lon  S.  KobliU,  Los  Angeles.  California,  the 
sum  of  tSOO.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Milton  S.  Koblitz  against  the  United  States 
for  refund  of  the  amount  a  departure  bond 
deposited  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  alien 
AJoUha  Alzara.  Such  bond  was  declared 
breached,  and  the  amount  thereof  forfeited, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  alien  Moisha 
Alzara  to  depart  from  the  United  States  on 
December  1,  1955:  Provided,  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
(ir  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  up>on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Ralph 
W.  Anderson,  lieutenant  colonel.  United 
States  Army,  Is  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability 
for  repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the 
sum  of  $1,550.25,  representing  overpasrments 
of  longevity  pay  paid  to  him  as  the  result  of 
his  claiming  membership  In  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps  of  the  Army  for  the  period  July 
16,  1938.  to  August  1.  1940,  which  period  was 
disallowed  by  the  Army  after  the  said  Ralph 
W  Anderson  had  been  paid  on  the  basis  of 
such  period  for  over  fifteen  years,  the  said 
Ralph  W.  Anderson  having  believed  such 
period  was  a  matter  of  record  in  the  official 
files  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Sec  2  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Ralph  W.  Anderson,  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld 
from  him  on  account  of  the  overpayment 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RALPH  W.  ANDERSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8989) 
for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W.  Anderson. 


claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,0(X). 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  jiassed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


VLADISLAV  FOTICH 
The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  7877) 
for  the  relief  of  Vladislav  Potich. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding  the    limitations   of   time    con- 
tained in  section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy    Act    with    respect    to    the    filing    of 
claims  and   the  Institution  of  suits   for  the 
return  of  property  or  interests  therein  pur- 
,suant    to   that    section.   Vladislav    Potich.    a 
citizen    of    Yugoslavia    who    was    precluded 
by  illness  and  absence  from  the  United  States 
from  making  timely  assertion  of  claim,  may. 
within  six  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  file  a  claim  or  InsUtute  suit 
for  the  return,  pursuant  to  section  32  of  such 
Act,  of  (a)  twelve  shares  of  securities  of  the 
International    Nickel    Company    of    Canada, 
Limited    (certificate    nvimbered    MB    289246, 
registered  in  the  name  of  Egger  and  Com- 
pany)   which    In    1951    were    vested    In    the 
Allen  Property  Custodian  for  the  benefit  of 
the  United  Stetes  by  vesting  order  numbered 
17940,  or  (In  the  event  of  their  liquidation) 
the   proceeds   thereof,    and    (b)    all   revenue 
received  by  the  Attorney  General  from  such 
securities.    Any  claim  filed  or  suit  instituted 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  received,  con- 
sidered and  determined  as  If  such  claim  or 
suit    had    been    filed   within    the    time    pre- 
scribed in  section  33  of  such  Act.     Any  re- 
turn made  pursuant  to  authority  conferred 
by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  20  of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MAJ.   EDMUND  T.   COPPINGER 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9432) 
for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Edmund  T.  Cop- 
pinger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  barring  of  claims  against  the 
United  States",  approved  October  9,  1940 
(31  UB.C  71a) .  are  hereby  waived  in  favor  of 
Major  Edmund  T.  Coppinger.  of  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania,  with  respect  to  his  claim  for 
lump  sum  payment  under  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  16,  1936.  as  amended  (10  U.S.C. 
1952  edition,  sec  300a).  if  such  claim  Is  filed 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  within 
the  one-year  jjeriod  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


BROOKLYN  STEEL  WAREHOUSE 
CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9958) 
for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn  Steel  Ware- 
house Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  Is  here- 
by, authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, the  sum  of  $3,458.19  to  the 
Brooklyn  Steel  Warehouse  (Company  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  full  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  the  United  States.  Such  sum 
represents  storage  charges  on  certain  equip- 
ment owned  by  the  United  States  and  leased 
to  the  Premier  Textile  Machinery  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  July  1952:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  thU 


ISAMI  NOZUKA 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10431) 
for  the  relief  of  Isami  Nozuka  (also 
known  as  Isami  Notsuka). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  limitations  of  time  con- 
tained in  section  33  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  the 
filing  of  claims  and  the  institution  of  suits 
for  the  return  of  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  pvirsuant  to  section  9  or  section  32 
of  such  Act.  Isami  Nozuka  (also  known  as 
Isami  Notsuka).  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  may  file  a  claim  or  institute  a  suit 
for  the  return  of  his  property  vested  tj  the 
Attorney  General  under  Vesting  Order  Num- 
bered 16184.  dated  December  5,  1950,  which 
order  described  such  property  as  follows: 

"That  certain  debt  or  other  obligation  of 
Bank  of  America  National  Trust  and  Savings 
Association.  300  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  California.  arUing  out  of  a  savings 
account,  account  numbered  2199.  entitled 
•Isami  Nozuka',  maintained  at  the  branch 
office  of  the  aforesaid  bank  located  at  147 
North  Wilson  Way,  Stockton,  California,  and 
any  and  all  rights  to  demand,  enforce,  and 
collect  the  same". 

Any  such  claim  or  suit  for  the  return  of  such 
property  shall  be  received,  considered,  and 
determined  as  if  such  claim  or  suit  had  been 
filed  within  the  time  limitations  prescribed 
in  section  33  of  such  Act,  if  such  claim  or 
suit  is  filed  within  the  six-month  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act : 
Provided,  That  any  return  made  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


RAY  C.  THOMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10793) 
for  the  relief  of  Ray  C.  Thompson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Ray 
C.  Thompson,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina, 
the  sum  of  $1,139.76.  Payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  reimbursement  to  the  said  Ray  C. 
Thompson  for  the  payment  by  him  of  an 
equal  amount  to  one  Edward  L.  Gardner  in 
connection  with  the  compromise  settlement 
of  the  claim  of  the  said  Edward  L.  Gardner 
for  personal  Injuries  sustained  as  a  result  of 
being  hit  by  a  mall  truck  operated  by  the 
said  Ray  C.  Thompson  In  the  course  of  his 
duties  as  a  parcel  post  mall  carrier  In  the 
postal  field  service  on  December  17,  1955,  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The  said 
Edward  L.   Gardner  was  unable   to  recover 
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damages  from  th«  Government  of  the  United 
States  under  the  tort  clalnu  procedure  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Ckxle  by  reaion 
of  lapse  of  time  under  the  applicable  time 
limitations  provisions  of  such  title.  The  said 
Edward  L.  Gardner  subsequently  filed  suit  on 
such  claim  against  the  said  Ray  C.  Thompson 
personally  and  settlement  was  made  In  the 
above-specified  amount.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceed- 
ing fLOOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLARK  L.  SIMPSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10801 ) 
for  the  relief  of  Clark  L.  Simpson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Clark 
L.  Simpson,  of  College  Park,  Maryland,  is 
hereby  relieved  of  liability  to  the  United 
States  in  the  amoimt  of  $012.56.  the  amount 
by  which  he  was  overpaid  during  the  period 
from  December  5,  1954,  through  October  3, 
1959,  as  a  result  of  an  administrative  error 
in  the  determination  of  his  longevity  step 
increases.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  any  amount  for  which  liability  is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  1,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  "in  the  amount 
of  $912.55.  the  amount  by  which  he  was 
overpaid  during  the"  and  insert  "for  excess 
salary  payments  received  by  him,  covering 
the". 

Page  1.  line  6,  strike  "from". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wafi  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EDWARD  S.  ANDERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  11188) 
for  the  relief  of  Edward  S.  Anderson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
law  firm  of  Power.  Griffith,  and  Jones,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  behalf  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Insurance  Exchange,  the  sum  of  $154.70. 
The  payment  of  such  sum  (1)  shall  be  in 
full  settlement  of  all  claims  of  said  firm 
and  exchange  against  the  United  States  and 
against  Edward  S.  Anderson,  a  poet  office 
carrier  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  arising  out  of  a 
collision  on  October  27.  1966.  between  a  pri- 
vate vehicle  and  postal  vehicle  numbered 
5i737,  driven  by  the  said  Edward  S.  Ander- 
son while  acting  in  the  scope  of  his  em- 


ployn  ent 


,,  and  (2)  shall  be  made  only  upon 

satlsfictory   assxirances   being  furnished  to 

S<  cretary  of  the  Treasury  that  there  will 

ll  unded  by  said  firm  or  exchange  to  the 

^ward  S.  Anderson  the  difference  be- 

(A)  aU  amo\ints  paid  by  the  said  Bd- 

B.  Anderson  to  the  said  firm  pursuant 

compromise    settlement    between    the 

Idward  S.  Anderson  and  the  said  firm, 

November  13,  1959.  and  (B)  interest  at 

of  6  per  centum  per  annum  on  the 

amounts  due  under  such  settlement 

ifovember  13,  1959. 

on  such  claim  may  not  be  instituted 

the  tort  claims  procedure  as  provided 

title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Thk  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  r  ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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ANNpITY   FUND   OF   THE   ELECTRI- 
SWrrCHBOARD  AND   PANEL- 
MANUFACTURING  INDUS - 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  7854) 
provide  tax  relief  to  the  annuity  fund 
electrical  switchboard  and  panel- 
manufacturing  Industry   of   New 
City  and  the  contributors  thereto. 
Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
he  bill,  as  follows: 
enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
tatives    of    the     United     States    of 
in    Congress    ar.sembled.    That    the 
fund   of  the  electrical   switchboard 
danelboard   manufacturing  Industry  of 
Jork   City,  created  May   23,    1957,  as   a 
of  an  agreement  between  Local  Union 
3,    International    Brotherhood   of 
Workers,   American   Federation   of 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
and   the   Electrical   Manufacturers   of 
'fork.  Inc.,  which  fund  has  never  been 
in  a  manner  which  would  Jeopardize 
interests    of    its    beneficiaries,    shall    be 
to    have    met   the    requirements    of 
401(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exempt 
tax  under  section  501(a)   of  the  Inter- 
ne Code  of  1954  and  section  165(a) 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  for  the 
beginning  April    1.   1956.  and  ending 
9.  1957. 
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Th;  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  I  ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  ELIZABETH  FOWLER 


Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9648' 
relief  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fowler, 
being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
he  bill,  as  follows: 


Repre  sentatives 


t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of     the    United    States    of 
Amer^a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sections 
ao,  inclusive,  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
provide  compensation  for  employees 
United  States  suffering  injuries  while 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  for 
purposes ',  approved  September  7.  1916. 
as   ac^ended    (5   U.S.C.  765-770).   are   hereby 
in  favor  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fowler  so 
enable  her  to  file  a  claim  for  compensa- 
Itased  upon  the  death  of  her  late  hu.s- 
Thconas  John   Fowler,   which  was   al- 
to have  resulted  from  an  injury  which 
in;urred  while  on  active  duty  at  Wend- 
I'leld,   Utah,  as  an  Army  Reservist,   on 
Janutry  31,  1946.  and  her  claim   is  author- 
directed  to  be  considered  and  acced 
under  the  remaining  provisions  of  such 
ameoded.  If  she  files  such  claim  with 


the  Department  of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees' Compensation)  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  No  benefits  shall  accrue  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SENDING  BILL  (H.R.  4426)  ENTITLED 
"A  BILL  FOR  RELIEF  OP  CHARLES 
G.  G.  GROUP,"  WITH  ACCOMPANY- 
ING PAPERS,  TO  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  538)  providing  for  sending  the  bill 
H.R.  4426,  with  accompanying  papers, 
to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  biU  (H.R.  4426)  en- 
titled "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  G.  G. 
Group",  together  with  all  accompanying 
papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1492  and  2609 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code;  and  the 
court  shall  proceed  expedltiotisly  with  the 
.«;ame  and  report  to  the  House,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  such  findings  of  fact,  in- 
cluding facts  relating  to  delay  or  laches, 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question  whether  the 
bar  of  any  statute  of  limitation  should  be 
removed,  or  facts  claimed  to  excuse  the 
claimant  for  not  having  resorted  to  any  es- 
tabllshed  legal  remedy,  and  conclu.sions 
based  on  such  facta  as  shall  be  svifflclent  to 
Inform  Congress  whether  the  demand  Is  a 
legal  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratuity,  and 
the  amount.  Lf  any,  legally  or  equitably  due 
from  the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A   motion  to  reconsider   was   laid  on 
the  table. 


GUADALUPE  VILLARREAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  3536  > 
for  the  rehef  of  Guadalupe  Villarreal, 
Sr.  (in  behalf  of  his  minor  son,  Guada- 
lupe Villarreal,  Jr.). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anri  fin-,--  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Sta'  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Th-*  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  .-nd 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  \n  x)-.f 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to 
Guadalupe  Villarreal,  Senior,  Elgin.  Tp.xtt."!.  In 
behalf  of  his  minor  son  Guadalupe  Villarreal. 
Junior,  the  sum  of  $50.0(X).  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shall  be  in  full  settlement  of  sll 
claims  of  the  said  Guadalupe  Villarreal,  Sen- 
ior, and  his  said  minor  son,  Guadalupe  Vil- 
larreal. Junior,  against  the  United  States, 
arising  out  of  the  personal  injuries  sustained 
by  the  said  Guadalupe  Villarreal.  Junior,  on 
July  20.  1955,  at  the  Elgin  Butler  Brickyard, 
Elgin.  Texa.s.  as  a  result  of  the  explosion  of 
a  37  millimeter  high  explosive  shell.  This 
claim  Is  not  cognizable  under  the  Federal 
Tort  CJaims  Act:  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  .'Vet  in  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
att<irney  on  acrniTnt  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
'ihiill  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  ml.sdemeanor  and  up>on  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 
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With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1 .  Unee  5  and  6,  strike  "to  Guadalupe 
Villarreal,  Senior,  Hgln.  Texas,  In  behalf  of 
his  minor  son,"  and  insert  "the  sum  of 
$10,000  to  the  legal  guardian  of". 

Page  1.  line  7,  strike  "svim  ol  $50,000.  The 
payment  of  such  svun  shall  be"  and  insert 
minor  son  of  Guadaluj)c  Villarreal,  Senior, 
(if  Elgin,  Texas,". 

Page  1,  lines  8  and  9,  strike  "Guadalupe 
Villarreal,  Senior,  and  his  said  minor  son,". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
■A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guadalupe  Villar- 
real, Jr." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

WILLIAM  EDGAR  WEAVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8054) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Edgar  Weaver. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Untied  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  explraUon  of  the  period 
prescribed  by  Public  Law  744,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  approved  August  31,  1954  (68  Stat. 
19341,  for  the  filing  of  claims  under  section 
16  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as  amend- 
ed (62  Stat.  1240),  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
Is  directed  to  determine  the  validity  and 
amount,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  that  Act  and  the  Commission's  regula- 
tions previously  in  force  with  respect  to 
claims  under  that  section,  of  a  claim  for 
civilian  detention  benefits  filed  within  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  by  or 
in  behalf  of  William  Edgar  Weaver.  The 
Commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  payment  out  of  the  War 
Claims  Fund  any  award  made  by  the  Com- 
mission In  accordance  with  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended.  In  favor  of  William  Edward 
Weaver. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reccm- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  pravlsioos  at  thU 
Act  shaU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  turn  not  exceeding  $1,000 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


Tlie  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  wigrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN   CALVIN   TAYLOR 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8882) 
for  the  relief  of  John  Calvin  Taylor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  settle  and  pay  in  accordance  with 
the  Armed  Forces  Leave  Act  of  1946,  the 
claim  of  John  Calvin  Taylor,  of  Sallsbtur, 
Maryland,  for  unused  leave  accrued  Incident 
to  his  service  In  the  United  States  Navy  from 
April  2,  1943,  to  November  17,  1945,  notwith- 
standing the  time  limitation  of  June  30,  1951. 
for  applications  for  such  payments  contained 
in  section  5  of  such  Act  of  1946,  If  an  appli- 
cation for  such  settlement  and  payment  Is 
made  by  John  Calvin  Taylor  not  later  than 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thU  Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
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LT.     MATTHEW     A.     WOJDAK,     U.S. 
NAVY     ( RETIRED ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9913) 
for  the  relief  of  U.  Matthew  A.  Wojdak. 
U.S.  Navy  (retired). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  A.  Wojdak,  United  States 
Navy  (retired)  is  hereby  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of 
$13,014.24,  the  gross  amount  of  civilian  com- 
pensation paid  him  in  the  period  from  Au- 
gust 3.  1956,  through  March  18,  1959,  for  the 
services  he  rendered  in  a  civilian  capacity 
at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station,  North 
Island,  San  Diego.  California,  which  pay- 
ments were  ruled  to  have  been  made  In 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  31.  1894  (5  U.S.C.  62).  but  without 
knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  violation  of 
law.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer to  the  United  States,  credit  shall  l>e  given 
for  any  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Lieutenant  Matthew  A.  Wojdak, 
United  States  Navy  (retired)  an  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid 
by  him,  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise 
due  him  and  applied  in  satisfaction  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  referred  to  In 
section  1  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  accotint  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engross^ 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARION  JOHN  NAGURSKI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12350) 
for  the  relief  of  Marion  John  Nagurskl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Marion  John  Nagurskl  (serial  number 
9610124),  International  Falls.  Minnesota,  the 
sum  of  $182.84.  The  payment  of  such  sum 
shall  be  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims  of 
Marlon  John  Nagurskl  against  the  United 
States  for  amounts  due  him  as  payment  for 
unused  leave  accrued  by  him  as  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  United  States  Navy  during  the 
period  beginning  May  2,  1944,  and  ending 
January  10,  1946,  both  dates  Inclusive:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  the  amotmt  app>ro- 
priated  In  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  cen- 
ttun  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In 
any  siun  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2.  line  3,  strike  "In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROBERT  J.  REEVES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11165) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  J.  Reeves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Robert 
J.  Reeves  is  hereby  reUeved  of  all  liability  to 
the  United  States  to  refund  the  amount  of 
$868.16  resulting  from  an  overpayment  of 
compensation  he  received,  through  admin- 
istrative error,  as  an  employee  of  Wright  Air 
Development  Division.  Wright-Patterson  Air 
Force  Base,  CMjIo,  in  the  period  between 
Augtist  24,  1958,  and  January  23,  1960. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  4:  Strike  "$868.18"  and  insert 
"$935.30,  but  not  In  excess  thereof.". 


MRS.  MAUD  A.  PROVOOST 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3800) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Maud  A.  Provoost. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Corigresa  assembled.  That.  In 
Ueu  of  any  annuity  which  she  Is  receiving 
under  any  other  law.  Mrs.  Maud  A.  FroTOOst. 
Port  Chester.  New  York.  shaU  be  entlUed  to 
receive  an  annuity  payable,  from  and  after 
March  1,  1948.  out  of  the  clvU  service  re- 
tirement and  dlsabUlty  fund,  as  the  surviving 
widow  of  WUllam  B.  Provoost,  late  an  em- 
ployee In  the  United  States  poet  offlce.  Port 
Chester.  New  York,  as  If  the  death  of  the  said 
William  B.  Provoost  had  occurred  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  1948. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Une  5,  after  the  word  "annuity"  Insert 
"authOTlaed  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion." 

Line  6,  strike  out  "March  1,  1948."  and  In- 
sert "the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion". 

•nie  cMnmittee  amendment*  were 
agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COL.  JOSEPH  A.  NICHOLS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11322) 
for  the  relief  of  Col.  Joseph  A.  Nichols. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (S  U.S.C. 
59a) .  Is  waived  for  the  period  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1951,  and  ending  November  30,  1953, 
both  dates  inclusive.  Insofar  as  it  applied  to 
Colonel  Joseph  A.  Nichols,  retired  (Army  se- 
rial number  09699) ,  and  he  is  relieved  of  lia- 
bility to  repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $13,590.65,  which  was  erroneously  paid  to 
him  as  civilian  salary  during  such  period 
while  he  was  employed  by  the  officers'  open 
mess.  Port  Bennlng,  Georgia.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certi- 
fying or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United 
States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for  all 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GOURGEN  H.  ASSATURIAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2584) 
for  the  relief  of  Gourgen  H.  Assaturian. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Gourgen  H.  Assaturian  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  21,  1948,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Up>on  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider, was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  AWARD  POST- 
HUMOUSLY OP  APPROPRIATE 
MEDALS  AND  CERTIFICATES  TO 
CHAPLAIN  GEORGE  L.  POX.  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2969)  to 
authorize  the  award  posthumously  of 
appropriate  medals  to  Chaplain  George 
L.  Pox.  Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Qoode, 
Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and  Chaplain 
John  P.  Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  to  award  p>osthu- 
mously  appropriate  medals  and  certificates  to 
Chaplain  George  L.  Fox  of  Cambridge,  Ver- 
mont: Chaplain  Alexander  D.  Ooode  of  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia;  Chaplain  Clark 
V.   Poling   of   Schenectady,  New   York;   and 


Chaplain  John  P.  Washington  of  Arlington, 

In  recognition  of  the  extraordi- 

lirolsm  displayed  by  them  when  they 

ced  their  lives  In  the  sinking  of  the 

Iransport  Dorchester  in  the  North  At- 

1943  by  giving  up  their  life  preserv- 

c  ther  men  aboard  such  transport. 

The  medals  and  certificates  author- 
thls  Act  shall  be  in  such  form  and 
design  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Presidtet,  and  shall  be  awarded  to  such  rep- 
resent! tives  of  the  aforementioned  chaplains 
President  may  designate. 
3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
such   sums  as  may  be   necessary   to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

pas  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


RODINO.     Mr.   Speaker,    I    ask 

consent   to   extend   my   re- 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

SPEAKER.     Is   there   objection 

request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Jjersey? 

was  no  objection. 

RODINO.       Mr.     Speaker,     the 

,_  today  of  S.  2969,  to  award  ap- 

ate  medals  to  the  four  chaplains, 

the  culmination  of  several  years 

effbrt  to  grant  proper  recognition  to 

jf  the  greatest  men  in  American 


vmanitnous 
marki 

Th< 
to  th! 
New 

Thdre 


Mr 

passage 
propr 
mark; 
of 

four 
history 
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Sirce 


press 


my 
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committee  amendment  was  agreed 


gressional  Medal  of  Honor  prevented  the 
adoption  of  this  bill. 

The  substitution  of  what  Ls  now  before 
us  as  S.  2969,  to  award  the  four  chap- 
lains a  special  medai  to  be  designed  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  proper  alternative  and  a  fitting 
tribute  to  heroic  service  far  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

A  shght  change  added  to  the  bill  which 
passed  the  House  today  will  require  S. 
2969  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  for  approv- 
al. I  am  confident,  however,  that  this 
approval  will  be  speedily  given  and  that 
the  President's  signature  will  promptly 
enact  this  most  meritorious  mea.sure  into 
law. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  one  of  these 
great  men  whom  we  have  honored  today. 
Chaplain  John  P.  Washington,  was  born 
in  Newark,  N  J.,  and  was  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Pather  Washington  served  in 
Kearny.  N.J.,  before  enlisting  in  the 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  a 
recent  memorial  mass  in  his  honor. 
Msgr.  Vincent  Cortin,  of  St.  Bridget's 
Church,  said  of  him: 

Many  things  have  been  writtf-n  about 
him,  and  many  things  have  been  said  about 
him.  Some  think  of  him.  not  as  a  hero,  but 
as  a  martyr  But  that  Is  not  for  us  to  Judge. 
That's  for  someone  greater  than  ourselvea. 
We  know  Pather  Washington  as  a  good  boy 
from  a  good  family  who  became  a  good 
priest       What  more  can  one   ask  of  a  man? 


17    years    have    passed    since 

3,    1943.  when   the   troopship 

was  torpedoed  off  the  coast  of 

The  Dorchester ,  en  route  to 

,  carried  on  board  four  chaplains : 

George   L.   Pox.   of   Gilman,   Vt.; 

Alexander  Groode,  of  Washington, 

Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling,  of  Schenec- 

N.Y.;  and  Pather  John  P.  Wash- 

of  Arlington,  N.J.     As  the  ship 

the  four  chaplains,  having  given 

their    lifejackets    so    that    four 

might  hve,  linked  arms  in  prayer 

iilowly  went  down  to  their  death. 

Protestants,  a  Jew,  and  a  Catholic 

valiantly  to  their  deaths  under  cir- 

of  the  highest  human  drama, 

behind  them  an  object  lesson  in 

Sacrifice     and     tolerance     for     all 
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order  that  this  eternal  message  of 

inity  and  brotherhood  of  man  and 

identity  with  God  be  memorialized.  I 

upon  the  84th  Congress  to  dedi- 

i  SE>ecial  day  for  this  purpose.     In 

<  ourse  my  resolution  was  adopted, 

Pebruary    3,    1957,    was    oflBcially 

dedicjated  as  Dorchester  Day. 

that  time.  I  have  determined  to 

for   personal  recognition   for  the 

courdge  of  these  four  chaplains.    It  was 

ijeeling,   and  that  of  several  other 

,  that  the  valor  exhibited  by 

men  merited  nothing  less  than  the 

of   the   Congressional   Medal    of 


Cong  ressmen, 


these 
awar  1 
Honcr 

I  t  lerefore  introduced  a  bill  for  this 
purpose  in  the  85th  and  again  in  this 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  technical  ob- 
jecticns  against  the  award  of  the  Con- 


HANS  E.  T.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  1671' 
for  the  relief  of  Hans  E.  T.  Hansen. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a» 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Hans  E.  T  Hansen  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Depaitment  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IRENEO  D.  BRODIT  AND  ANTONIO  D. 
BRODIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2117> 
for  the  relief  of  Ireneo  D.  Brodit  and 
Antonio  D.  Brodit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ireneo  D.  Brodit  and  Antonio  D.  Brodit  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural- 
born  minor  alien  children  of  Vicente  Brodit. 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  TERUKO  TERI  MIYAMOTO 
(NEE  IKEDA) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2124) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Teruko  Teri  Miya- 
moto (nee  Ikeda). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Mrs.  Teruko  Teri  Miyamoto 
(nee  Ikeda)  ihall  be  held  and  considered  to 
have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fee.  Upwn  the  granting  of 
permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  control 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  ap- 
propriate quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
q.ic'ta  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  8,  after  the  word  "fee."  strike 
out  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  thla 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BERNARDO  PATERNOSTRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2705) 
for  the  relief  of  Bernardo  Paternostro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nauonality 
Act,  Bernardo  Paternostro  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  be  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  said  Act.  under  such  conditions  and  con- 
trols which  the  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  Stotes  Public  Health  Service,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
may  deem  necessary  to  impose:  Provided, 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under- 
taking, approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of 
the  said  Act:  Provided  further.  That  this 
exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for 
exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of  State 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  had  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LUCIANO  DI  FRANCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2944) 
for  the  relief  of  Luciano  Di  Franco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Luciano  Dl  Franco  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  other- 
wise admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act;. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


said  Act.  Prom  and  after  naturalization  un- 
der this  Act,  the  said  Row>Una  Cluferrl  shaU 
have  the  same  citizenship  status  as  that 
which  existed  Immediately  prior  to  Its  loss. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  line  4.  after  the  word  "of"  strike 
out    "section    401(c)"    and    lna«-t    "section 

401(e)". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MISS  ELISABETH  HOLLANDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2716) 
for  the  relief  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Hollander. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Inunigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Miss  Elisabeth  Hollander  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  erf 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  vis* 


EPIPANIO  TRUPIANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3534) 
for  the  relief  of  Epifanio  Trupiano. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(3)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Epifanio  Trupiano  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or 
undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  section 
213  of  the  said  Act:  Provided  further,  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSOLINA  CIUFERRI 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3804) 
for  the  relief  of  Rosolina  Ciuferri. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Roso- 
lina Cluferrl,  who  lost  United  States  dtUien- 
ship  under  the  provisions  of  section  401(c) 
of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  as  amended. 
may  be  naturalized  by  taking,  prior  to  one 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 
before  any  court  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  atx-oad. 
tbe  oaths  prescribed  by  section  337  of  the 


MAH  QUOCK 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4236) 
for  the  relief  of  Woo  Bow  Land. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Woo  Bow  Land  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  nonquota  Immigrant. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Mah  Quock  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  July  8.  1935." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mah  Quock." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.         

ANATOLUS  JANTTIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  4555) 
for  the  relief  of  Anatolijs  Janltis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follo\^^: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Ttiat,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
AnatoUJs  Janltis  may  be  issued  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  if  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  such  Act, 
under  such  conditions  and  controls  which 
the  Attorney  General,  after  consultation  with 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  deem  necessary 
to  Impose:  Provided.  That  unless  the  bene- 
ficiary Is  entitled  to  care  under  the  Depend- 
ents' Medical  Care  Act  (70  Stat.  250) ,  a  suit- 
able and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  be  deposited 
as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act:  Provided,  further. 
That  this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  exclusion  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Stote  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word  "under"  strike 
out  "the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act  (70 
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Stat.  250)"  and  Insert  "chapter  55,  title  10, 
United  States  Code." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HARALAMBOS  GROUTAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4970) 
for  the  relief  of  Haralambos  Groutas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Haralambos  Groutas  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota  control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  words  "have 
been"  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  bill 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"born  in  Great  Britain." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WONG  GEE  SING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5647) 
for  the  relief  of  Wong  Gee  Sing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Wong  Gee  Sing  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  minor  alien  child  of  Wong  Len 
Chong.  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARY  ELIZABETH  TIGHE  CRESPO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6804) 
for  the  relief  of  Mary  Elizabeth  Tighe 
Crespo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Tighe  Crespo  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall 
apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of  which 


the  Debartment  of  State  or  the  Department 
of  JuBl  Ice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment cT  this  Act. 

Wit  a  the  following  committee  amend- 
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to 
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bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ijead   a   third   time,   was   read   the 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Be 
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MRS.  HUMIKO  ROSS 

Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7425 > 
relief  of  Mrs.  Humiko  Ross. 
being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
bill,  as  follows : 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii'ie  of 

atives    of    the     United    States    of 

in   Congress   assembled,   That    Mrs. 

Ross,  the  widow  of  a  United  States 

shall    be   deemed   to   be   within   the 

of    section    101(a)  (27)  (A)     of    the 

and   Nationality   Act.    and    the 

Ions  of  section   205  of   that  Act   shall 

applicable  in  this  case. 

bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
as  laid  on  the  table. 
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committee  amendment  wsis  agreed 


the 


PIERRE  R.  DeBROUX 

Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  8253- 
relief  of  Pierre  R.  DeBroux. 
being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
bill,  as  follows: 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.eri:a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provis  ons  of  section  316(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  as  they  relate  to 
reside;  ice  and  physical  presence  requirements 
n4turallzatlon,  shall  be  Inapplicable  in 
of  Pierre  R.  DeBroux. 


case 


ment 

Pagi  1,  line  6,  after  "DeBroux"  insert 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
held  1o  waive  the  six-month  residence  re- 
quire! lent  within  the  State  In  which  the 
petltlc  n  for  naturalization  is  filed. 

Thf  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Thi  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engro.ssed 
and  r  ;ad  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  ind  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider ffSiS  laid  on  the  table. 


OTTO  SMALL 


Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8384) 
relief  of  Otto  Small. 
Th^re  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
bill,  as  follows : 


t  lel 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameri-a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Otto 
Small,  who  lost  United  States  citizenship 
under  the  provisions  of  section  352(a)(2) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  may 


be  naturalized  by  taking  prior  to  one  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  before  any 
court  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  section 
310  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
or  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  abroad,  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  section  337  of  the  said  Act.  From 
and  after  naturalization  under  this  Act,  the 
said  Otto  Small  shall  have  the  same  citizen- 
ship statvis  as  that  which  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  Its  loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SISTER  FRANCES   CABRINI 
(VIRGINIA  BILBAO) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9610 » 
for  the  relief  of  Sister  Frances  Cabrini 
(Virginia  Bilbao) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scnat''  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  immigration  and  nat- 
uralization laws.  Sister  Prances  Cabrini 
(Virpinla  Bilbao)  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  upon 
payment  (jf  the  required  visa  fee  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  as  provided 
in  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Sttite  shall  iri- 
struct  the  proper  quota-control  ofiicer  t.o 
dftUict  one  nvimber  from  the  apprnpn.\te 
quota  lor  the  flrst  year  that  sucli  quota  ;s 
availaljle.' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Strike  out  all  alter  the  enacting  rlau.<;e  and 
in.stTt  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
Warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  Isiiued  in  the  case 
of  Sister  Frances  Cabrini  (Virginia  Bilbao). 
From  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  said  Sister  Frances  Cabrini 
(V'ireinla  Bilbao)  shall  not  again  be  subject 
to  deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  issued." 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Wii  h  the  following  committee  amend-     to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  enc:ros.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.ssed.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


IDA  EXLE   (NEE  IDA  STERIO> 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10002* 
for  the  relief  of  Ida  Exle  (nee  Ida  Stc- 
rio ' . 

There  beinR  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203(a)(2)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Ida  Exle  (nee  Ida  Sterlo)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural  mother  of 
Charles  Klippel,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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DOCUMENTATION  AS  A  VESSEL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  LIM- 
ITED COASTWISE  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  VESSEL  "EDITH  Q." 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1765)  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Treasury  to 
cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q.,  owned  by 
James  O.  Quinn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  full  coastwise  privileges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provlalons  of  section  4132 
of  the  RevUed  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
as  amended  (46  U.8.C.  11),  and  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  as  amend- 
ed (46  use.  883),  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
that  certain  veasel  now  known  as  the  Edith 
Q,  (formerly  the  Mlaa  Paul),  built  In  1950 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  now  owned  by  James 
O  Qulnn.  of  Sunset.  Maine,  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  with 
full  coastwise  privileges,  upon  compliance 
with  the  usual  requirements,  so  long  as  the 
vessel  Is  owned  and  shall  continue  to  be 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  11),  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cause  that  certain  vessel  now 
known  as  the  Edith  Q.  (formerly  the  Miss 
Paul ) ,  built  In  1950  In  Nova  Scotia,  and  now 
owned  by  James  O.  Qulnn,  of  Sunset,  Maine, 
to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  upon  compliance  with  the  usual  re- 
quirements, with  the  privilege  of  engaging 
In  the  coastwise  trade  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
merchandise,  whether  for  hire  or  otherwise, 
between  Camden.  Great  Spruce  Head  Island, 
and  other  points  In  Maine,  located  on  the 
Penobscot  River  and  Penobscot  Bay.  and  the 
tributaries  and  approaches  thereto,  during 
the  period  from  May  15  through  September 
15  annually,  so  long  as  the  vessel  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  to 
read:  "An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q., 
owned  by  James  O.  Quinn,  of  Sunset, 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  limited  coastwise 
privileges." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MANUEL  ALVES  DE  CARVALHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  762)  for 
the  relief  of  Manuel  Alves  de  Carvalho. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Manuel  Alves  de  Carvalho  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  13,  1967. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


HENRY  K.  LEE  (HYUN  KUI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2089)  for 
the  relief  of  Henry  K.  Lee  (Hsnin  Kui) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purjxises  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Henry  K.  Lee  (Hyun  Kul)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EMIKO  NAGAMINE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2106)  for 
the  relief  of  Emiko  Nagamine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Emlko  Nagamine  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  within  the  purview  of  section 
101  ( a)  (27)  (B)    of  that  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  LIPSET 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2528)  for 
the  relief  of  John  Lipset. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  John  Lipset  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
retained  the  status  conferred  upon  him  un- 
der Private  Law  844  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  and  the  provisions  of  section  206 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
not  be  applicable  In  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Tong  Lul  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  under  21  years  of  age:  Provided,  That  a 
petition  Is  filed  in  his  behalf  under  section 
205  of  the  said  Act  within  one  year  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MO  TONG  LUX 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2639)  for 
the  relief  of  Mo  Tong  Lui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  of 
the   Immigration   and   Nationality   Act,  Mo 


LLOYD  C.  KIMM 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2646)  for 
the  relief  of  Lloyd  C.  Kimm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Lloyd  C.  Kimm  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  July  21,  1926. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


YI  YOUNG  AN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (S.   2681) 
for  the  relief  of  Yi  Young  An. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Yl  Young  An,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural -bom  alien 
child  of  Staff  Sergeant  and  Mrs.  John  L. 
Brown,  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  natural  parents  of  the  said 
Yi  Yoimg  An  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such 
parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


FREDERICK  T.  C.  YU  AND  HIS  WIFE 
ALICE  SIAO-FEN  CHEN  YU 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2768)  for 
the  relief  of  Frederick  T.  C.  Yu  and  his 
wife,  Alice  Siao-Fen  Chen  Yu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Fred- 
erick T.  C.  Yu  and  his  wife,  Alice  Siao-Fen 
Chen  Yu,  may  be  naturalized  upKjn  compli- 
ance with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title  ni 
of  the  Inunigratlon  and  Nationality  Act, 
except  that — 

(a)  no  period  of  residence  or  ph3ralcal 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  in  addition  to  their 
residence  and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  since  October  31,  1947;  and 

(b)  their  petitions  for  naturalization  may 
be  filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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NIKOLIJA  LAZIC 


The  Clerk  called  tlie  bill  (S.  2886)  for 
the  relief  of  Nikolija  Lazic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  th«  entry  of  certain  rela- 
tives of  United  States  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens",  approved  September  22 
1959  (73  Stat.  644),  NlkollJa  Lazic  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  eligible  for  a  quota 
imigrant  status  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(a)  (4)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  on  the  basis  of  a  petition  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
January  1,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


BORIS  PRIESTLEY 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2918)  for 
the  relief  of  Boris  Priestley. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Boris  Priestley  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  born  in  Great  Britain. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
rassed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


EUGENE  STORME 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (S.  2942)  for 
the  relief  of  Eugene  Storme. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Ee  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  the 
minor  child,  Eugene  Storme,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Stanley  Storme  and  Adele  Storme, 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
the  natural  parents  of  the  said  Eugene 
Storme  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


KANG  SUN  OK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2964)  for 
the  relief  of  Kang  Sun  Ok. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Kangr  Sun  Ok,  the  fiance  of 
Sergeant  Norman  W.  Lade,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  eligible  for  a  visa  as 
a  nonimmigrant  temporary  visitor  for  a 
period  of  three  months,  If  the  administrative 
authorities  find  ( 1 )  that  the  said  Kang  Sun 
Ok  is  coming  to  the   United   States  with  a 
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The  1  (ill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  uas  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JULIUS  F.  STEINHOFP 


:ierk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1588) 
relief  of  Julius  P.  SteinhofF. 

being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
;  bill,  as  follows: 

enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcmse  of 
tattves  of  the  United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
of  section  101  fa)  (27)  (c)  of  the 
Inunigrdtlon  and  Nationality  Act,  Julius  F. 
Steinho  f  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
a  native  of  Canada. 


pur]  >oses 


the  following  committee  amend- 


out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 

lieu  thereof  the  following:    "That, 

purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 

Act,   Julius   F.   Steinhoff    shall    be 

considered  to  have  been  lawfully 

to  the  United  States  for  permanent 

as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 

the  granting  of  permanent  resl- 

such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 

Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 

^uota-control    officer   to   deduct    one 

from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 

that  such  quota  is  available. ~ 

►ill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
laid  on  the  table. 


MAURICE  DEVLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi.  1681) 
for  the  1  elief  of  Maurice  Devlin. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 (a) 
(9)  and  (17)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Maurice  Devlin,  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  If  he  is  found  to  be  otherwise 
admissible  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act: 
Provided.  That  this  exemption  shall  apply 
only  to  a  ground,  for  exclusion  of  which  the 
Department  of  State  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment. 

On  page  1.  line  3.  after  "section  212(3)  \,9)" 
in-sert  a  comma. 

On  page  1,  strike  out  all  of  lines  4,  5.  6,  7, 
and  the  language  "apply  only  to  a  ground" 
on  line  8,  and  subsUtute  the  following: 
"(17)  and  (19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Maurice  Devlin,  may  be  issued 
a  visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  he  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  act:  Provided,  That  these  exemptions 
shall  apply  only  to  grounds". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WALTER  F.  BEECROFT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  3016) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  P.  Beecroft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Walter 
F.  Beecroft  may  be  naturalized  upon  com- 
pliance with  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
in  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
except  that — 

(a)  no  period  of  residence  or  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  or  any 
State  shall  be  required  in  addition  tu  his 
residence  and  physical  presence  wUhln  the 
United  States  since  July  31,  1962;  and 

(b)  the  petition  for  naturalization  may 
be  filed  with  any  court  having  naturalization 
Jurisdiction. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JUNG  HI  PAK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3038)  for 
the  relief  of  Jung  Hi  Pak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
the  minor  child,  Jung  HI  Pak,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Her- 
rington.  citizens  of  the  United  States:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  natural  parent  of  Jung  HI 
Pak.  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  shall  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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OH  CHUN  SOON 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3049) 
for  the  relief  of  Oh  Chun  Soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
1)/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
I  he  minor  child.  Oh  Chun  Soon,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvin  L.  M&j,  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  the 
natural  parents  of  the  said  Oh  Chun  Soon 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the   Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PASQUALE  MIRA 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  3091  >  for 
the  relief  of  Pasquale  Mira. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Pasquale  Mira  may  be  Issued  a  visa  and  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  if  otherwise  admissible  under 
the  provisions  of  that  Act:  Provided,  That 
this  exemption  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground 
for  exclusion  of  which  the  Department  of 
State  or  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNE-MARIE  STEHLIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3130 »  for 
the  relief  of  Anne- Marie  Stehlin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Anne-Marie  Stehlin,  a  natural- 
ized citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
permitted  to  reside  In  France  until  May  31, 
1964,  without  losing  her  United  States 
citizenship  under  section  362(a)  of  such 
Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CECILIA  RUBIO 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  3235)  for 
the  relief  of  Cecilia  Rubio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Cecilia  Rubio  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been   born  In  Spain,   and   the  provisions  of 


sections  201(a),  202(a)(5)  and  202(b)(2)  of 
that  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  in  this  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JULIA  SUKKAR 


The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (S.  2740)  for 
the  relief  of  Julia  Sukkar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  Julia  Sukkar  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 
Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  residence 
to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  n  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cancel  any  outstanding  orders  and 
warrants  of  deportation,  warrants  of  arrest, 
and  bond,  which  may  have  issued  in  the 
case  of  Julia  Sukkar.  Prom  and  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  said 
JviUa  Sukkar  shall  not  again  be  subject  to 
deportation  by  reason  of  the  same  facts 
upon  which  such  deportation  proceedings 
were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants  and 
orders  have  Issued." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  l>e  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


MING-CHEN  HSU 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2941)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming-Chen  Hsu  (nee 
Nai-Pu  Mo). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  certain  rela- 
tives of  United  States  citizens  and  lawfully 
resident  aliens",  approved  September  22,  1959 
(73  Stat.  644),  Mrs.  Ming-Chen  Hsu  (nee 
(fal-Pu  Mo)  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  a  visa  petition  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section 
203(a)(3)  and  section  205  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  prior  to  January 
1,  1959. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Ming-Chen  Hsu  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  September  12, 
1948.' 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so  as 
to  read:  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


HUAN-PIN  TSO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2967)  for 
the  relief  of  Huan-pin  Tso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  20S(a)  (3)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Huan-pin  Tso  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  the  natural-born  son  cf  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ting  Hsien  Wang,  aliens  lawfxilly  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence : 
Provided.  That  the  natxiral  parents  of  the 
said  Huan-pin  Tso  shall  not,  by  virtue  of 
such  parentage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privi- 
lege, or  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Cn  page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  "sections 
203(a)(3)  and  205"  and  substitute  in  Ueu 
thereof   "sections    101(a)  (27)  (A)    and    205". 

On  page  1.  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  the 
language  "aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence"  and 
substitute  "citizens  of  the  United  States". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  RADKOVICH  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9079) 
for  the  relief  of  William  Radkovich  Co., 
Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  juris- 
diction be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon 
the  claims  of  William  Radkovich  Com.pany, 
Incorporated,  arising  under  contracts  with 
the  United  States  for  the  construction  of 
various  structures,  said  contracts  being  num- 
bered W-O4-353-eng-2036  and  W-04-353-eng- 
2050,  against  the  United  States  for  the  differ- 
ence between  the  reasonable  value  of  said 
structtires  as  of  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  such  contracts  and  the  amount  paid  to 
said  company  for  such  stnictiu'es,  said  re- 
covery to  be  permitted  only  in  the  event 
that  it  shall  be  established  that  the  actual 
cost  of  the  said  William  Radkovich  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  of  erecting  such  struc- 
tures exceeded  the  reasonable  value  of  such 
structures,  such  judgment  to  be  entered 
notwithstanding  any  limitations  imposed  by 
law  upon  Government  representatives  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  let  the  aforemen- 
tioned contracts  and  notwithstanding  the 
technical  provisions  of  said  contracts  with 
respect  to  payment  thereunder:  Provided, 
That  the  suit  herein  authorized  shall  be 
Instituted  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  the   approval  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  con- 
ferred   upon    the    United    States    Court    of 
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Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and  render  Judg- 
ment upon  tUc  claims  of  William  Radkovlch 
Company,  Incorporated,  arising  out  of  con- 
tracts numbered  W-04-353-eng-20S6  and 
W-04-353-eng-2050,  against  the  United 
States  for  the  reasonable  value,  computed  as 
of  the  time  when  made,  of  any  reasonable 
and  necessary  changes  and  Increases  beyond 
the  terms  of  said  contracts  made  at  the 
direction  of  the  contracting  officer,  for  which 
the  said  William  Radkovich  Company,  In- 
corporated, was  not  compensated  because  of 
the  provisions  of  section  12  of  the  Military 
Appropriation  Act,  1947  (60  Stat.  565),  which 
precluded  payment  of  more  than  $7,500  per 
unit  for  the  construction  of  temporary  family 
quarters:  Provided,  That  the  suit  herein 
authorized  shall  be  Instituted  within  six 
months  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RICHARD  J.  POWER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11486) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  J.  Power 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Richard 
J.  Power  la  hereby  relieved  of  all  liability  to 
the  United  States  to  refund  the  amount  of 
$660.80,  resulting  from  an  overpayment  of 
compensation  he  received,  through  adminis- 
trative error,  as  an  employee  of  Air  Ma- 
teriel Command,  Wright-Patterson  Air  Force 
Base,  Ohio,  in  the  period  between  June  25. 
1958,  to  June  6,  1959. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MINA    AND   HENEK   SZNAIDER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  4981) 
for  the  relief  of  Mina  and  Henek 
Sznaider. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
( 19 )  of  the  immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Mina  and  Henek  Sznaider  may  be  issued  a 
visa  and  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  they  are  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided,  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion  of 
which  the  Department  of  State  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  knowledge  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  3.  strike  out  "provision  of 
section  212(a)  (19)"  and  substitute  ir.  lieu 
thereof  "provisions  of  section  212(a)  (9)  and 
(19)". 

On  page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  the  words  "a 
visa"  and  substitute  "visas". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  words 
"this  exemption  '  and  substitute  "these 
exemptions". 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  the  ^^rds  "a 
ground"  and  substitute  "grounds". 


to. 


bill 


The 
agreed 

The 
and  rea« 
time 
considei 


committee    amendments    were 


aid 


The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  9960 > 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze  I.  Chiang. 

There   being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

einacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houxe  of 

.atives    of    the     United    States    of 

in    Congress    assembled.    That,    for 

of  the   Immigration   and    Na- 

Act,  Doctor  Tze  I.  Chiang  shall  be 

considered  to  have  been  lawfully 

to   the  United   States   for   perma- 

ence  as  of  the  date  of  January  9, 


pur]  KDses 


Be  it 
Represetpat 
America 
the 

tionality 
held   an<  I 
admitted! 
nent 
1954. 


res  d 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  6,  after  "1954,"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Up)n  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence tc  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  pro]  ler  quota-control  officer  to  deduct 
one  nun.ber  from  the  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  qommittee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The 
and  reajd 
time,  and 
conside : 


)ill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.sed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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Then  s 
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A-735 
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A-71 
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A-96 
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June  21 


was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  TZE  I.  CHIANG 


ADOLF  B.  JOCHNICK 


Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  10376) 
relief  of  Adolf  B.  Jochnick. 
being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
bill,  as  follows: 


enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

tatives    of    the    United    States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 

of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 

Adtilf   B.    Jochnick    shall    be    held    and 

to  have  been   lawfully   admitted 

Jnlted    States    for    permanent   resl- 

of  August  1,  1953. 


)ill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


OP    DEPORTATION    IN 
CASES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 


rierk  called  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  103. 

being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
Senate  concurrent  resolution, 
f  oUotws : 


the 


Resoled    by    the    Senate    ( the    House    of 

tatives  concurring) ,  That  the  Con- 

,'ors   the   suspension    of   deportation 

c|ise  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named, 

case  the  Attorney  General  has  sus- 

deportation     for     more     than     six 


635,  Apsis,  Crysostome  Alexander. 
741(400,  Apsis,  Diane  Helen. 
220,  Donze,  Peter. 
108,  Farfan,  Domingo. 
3544790.  Patovic,  Sime. 

37472,  Rodriguez-Guzman,  Guillermo. 
185.  Santos,  Manuel. 
132.  Tsaklrldls,  Anastassios. 
896^659,  Young,  Richard  Kal. 


A  2088508.  Gomez.  Salvador. 

A  7083633,  Lyras,  Sozon. 

A-6799270.  Ojeda,  Miguel  Carrizales. 

All  134483.  Ojeda.  Simona  Hernandez 

A"5962211,8choendfeldt,  Rudolph  Herman. 

A   10088698.  Yew,  Lai  Wo. 

A -10073984,  Sirakof,  Mehmadale  Ibrahim. 

A  3848598.  Ying,  Shih  Tseng. 

A  3354528,  Ylng,  Agnes  S. 

A-4314277.  Hochstaedt,  Amalle. 

A  3870732,  Hochstaedt,  Samuel. 

A  9799578.  Wong.  How  Tung. 

A  9734746.  Wal  Young. 

A  5631916.  Cooper.  Morris. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  strike  out  lines  6,  7,  and  1. 
On  page  2,  strike  out  lines  4,  8,  10,  11,  14. 

15,  and  16. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
v>as  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNA   SEMECHOLE   MARCOUNA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  9042) 
for  the  relief  of  Anna  Semecnole 
Marcolma. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse 
of  Rrprrxentatiies  of  the  United  Stait-s  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  Anna 
Semechole  Marcolina,  who  lost  United  States 
citizenship  under  the  provisions  of  section 
401  (e  I  of  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940,  may 
be  naturalized  by  taking,  prior  to  o:ie  ye.ir 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
before  any  court  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  section  310  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  or  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  abroad, 
an  oath  as  prescribed  by  section  337  of  such 
Act.  From  and  after  naturalization  under 
this  Act,  the  said  Anna  Semechole  Marcolina 
shall  have  the  same  citizenship  status  as 
that  which  existed  Immediately  prior  f)  \Xs 
loss. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engros.'^ed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LOW  WING  QUEY   (KWAI) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2822*  for 
the  relief  of  Low  Wing  Quey  <Kwai ) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assrvibled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  Ivjl  (  a)  (27)  (  A)  and 
205  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Low  Wing  Quey  (Kwal)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-born  minor 
alien  child  of  Low  Shiu  Hong,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
bills  on  the  Private  Calendar  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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M.  SGT.  EMERY  C.  JONES 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Sjieaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  6081)  for  the  relief  of 
M.  Sgt.  Emery  C.  Jones,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  6.  strike  out  "$1,421.43  '  and 
insert  "$1,436.40". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mas.sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MRS.  ETHEL  B.  MORGAN 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  t&me  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (H.R.  9443)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ethel  B.  Morgan,  with  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  line  6  and  insert  "have  been 
the  wife  and  subsequently  the  widow  (as 
those  terms  are  defined  In  section  216  of 
that  Act)". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INCREASING  FOR  1  YEAR  THE  PUB- 
LIC DEBT  LIMIT  SET  FORTH  IN 
SECTION  21  OF  THE  SECOND  LIB- 
ERTY BOND  ACT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12381)  to  increase  for 
1-year  period  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  suid  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
existing  corporate  normal -tax  rate  and 
certain  excise-tax  rates,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  app>oints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  Forand,  King 
of  California,  O'Brien  of  Illinois,  Mason, 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  and  Baker. 


FARM  SURPLUS  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1960 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  564  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12261)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  market  adjustment  and  price  sup- 
port programs  for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to 
provide  a  high-protein  food  distribution  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  ptirpoees.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hoiurs, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mln- 
ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 


[Roll  No.  139 

Alford 

Dlggs 

May 

Anfiiso 

Donohue 

Meader 

Auchincloss 

Dooley 

Michel 

Baker 

Durham 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Barden 

Evlns 

Mitchell 

Ban- 

Fisher 

Moorhead 

Blltch 

Frazler 

Morris,  Okla 

Boykln 

Gallagher 

Norrell 

Brademas 

Hardy 

PhUbln 

Brooks,  La. 

Hogan 

Powell 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jackson 

Roush 

Buckley 

Kasem 

Shelley 

Burdlck 

Kastenmeier 

Steed 

Cahlll 

Kllday 

Taylor 

Carnahan 

McCormack 

Teller 

Gel  ler 

McSween 

Wampler 

Coffin 

Macdonald 

Wharton 

Curtis.  Mo. 

Madden 

Willis 

Denton 

Magnuson 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempo'-e  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  On  this  roUcall  374  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 
is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMERICA'S    RIX:ESSI0NAL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lease of  Kipling's  "Recessional"  at  EKig- 
land's  greatest  hour  struck  the  world 


with  the  heaviest  immediate  impact  of 
any  epode  ever  published. 

It  was  received  with  tolerance.  No  one 
accepted  it  at  face  value.  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas.  Britania  ruled  the 
waves.  Her  morning  drumbeat  encircled 
the  globe.  The  Ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  St.  James  was  accorded  pre- 
eminence in  every  chancellery  in  the 
world.  British  statesmen  had  main- 
tained world  peace  for  a  hundred  years. 

But  overnight  her  empire  crumbled. 
Her  armies  shrank.  Her  navies  rotted. 
One  by  one  her  colonial  possessions  were 
abandoned.  She  withdrew  her  troops 
from  strategic  outposts.  Briefly  and  in- 
exoribly  her  overlordship  vanished. 

The  United  States  took  over  the  bur- 
den. American  troops  supplanted  Brit- 
ish regulars  in  Greece.  American  might 
policed  the  world's  trouble  spots.  And 
American  philanthropy  established  a 
new  international  policy  which  refused 
to  accept  colonial  dependencies  and 
spent  billions  of  dollars  in  fostering  inde- 
pendent democracies  in  the  Philippines 
and  Cuba  and  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
defeated  enemies. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World 
War  we  stood  alone — the  greatest  mili- 
tary pwwer  the  world  had  ever  seen.  We 
had  the  greatest  army,  more  planes, 
more  tanks,  more  ships  than  any  other 
nation,  and  in  our  teeming  cities  more 
wealth  and  a  greater  productive  capacity 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

And  once  more — overnight — the  wheel 
turns  and  we  are  a  second-rate  pwwer. 
Our  position  in  the  world  is  draimatically 
weaker.  We  have  given  billions  of  dol- 
lars, and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
we  are  the  most  hated  nation.  Our  rep- 
resentatives cannot  leave  the  borders  of 
our  country — north,  south,  east,  or 
west — without  being  subjected  to  the 
most  degrading  and  insulting  personal 
abuse  and  actual  physical  violence. 

We  are  bound  to  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  world  by  treaties  of  mutual 
assistance.  In  the  days  of  our  military 
supremacy  they  were  glad  to  join  us  in 
nonaggression  compacts  of  mutual  de- 
fense and  to  accord  us  military  bases  for 
our  Strategic  Air  Command.  But  re- 
cently the  Icelandic  Althing  has  insisted 
on  the  removal  of  our  base,  FVance  has 
notified  us  that  she  will  no  longer  permit 
us  to  maintain  nuclear  weapons  or  war- 
heads on  French  soil  and  England  has  in- 
sisted that  we  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Russia  at  summit  meetings. 

Why  this  sudden  change?  Why  this 
remarkable  reversal  in  attitude  of  our 
allies?  It  is  very  simple.  Here  in  the 
House  we  have  blindly  followed  the 
admirals  and  wasted  our  time,  money, 
and  resources  on  useless  carriers  while 
the  Russians  have  concentrated  on  mis- 
siles and  submarines.  They  have  never 
been  foolish  enough  to  build  a  carrier  but 
they  are  2  to  4  years  ahead  of  us  in 
missiles  and  submarines — and  to  that 
extent  they  are  in  control  of  the  world 
situation.  They  are  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  it  and  their  leaders  daily  insult 
and  abuse  and  deride  us  until  the  atti- 
tude of  the  world  is  one  of  pity  and  con- 
tempt instead  of  the  esteem  and  regard 
in  which  we  were  held  a  short  decade  ago. 
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The  administration  and  our  congres- 
sional leaders  tell  us  that  we  are  still 
supreme  and  able  to  Uck  any  nation  in 
the  world  with  one  hand  tied  behind. 
What  else  could  they  say?  But  it  is  well 
known  on  the  most  competent  authority 
that  we  are  in  vital  respects  as  much  as 
3  or  4  years  behind  Russia  in  modem 
military  armament,  and  that  the  Rus- 
sian lead  is  increasing  instead  of  dimin- 
ishing. 

The  responsibility  is  right  here  on  this 
floor  where  we  have  failed  to  take  the 
initiative  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
If  we  had  expended  on  submarines  and 
missiles  the  emphasis  we  have  wasted  on 
carriers  we  would  not  today  find  our- 
selves in  this  humiliating  and  dangerous 
situation. 

We  have  ignored  the  history  of  under- 
sea warfare.  But  Russia  and  Red  China 
have  been  alert  to  its  significance. 

This  is  why  today  Russia  is  operating 
a  submarine  fleet  three  times  the  size  of 
our  own,  why  Russia  years  ago  aban- 
doned large  surface  naval  vessels  and 
instead  embarked  on  the  construction  of 
100  submarines  a  year,  and  why  Russia 
today  is  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. This  is  also  why  the  Chinese 
Communist  navy  now  has  a  fleet  of  about 
20  submarines,  why  Red  China  is  cur- 
rently constructing  more  attack  subma- 
rines per  year  on  the  average  than  is 
the  United  States,  and  why  Premier 
Chou  En-Lai  recently  stated  that  Red 
China  will  have  nuclear  submarines 
within  5  years. 

Submarine  warfare  came  close  to 
bringing  the  Western  Allies  to  their 
knees,  and  to  possible  defeat,  by  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  The  German 
Navy  failed  only  because  Germany,  iron- 
ically, failed  to  provide  the  German 
Navy  with  a  sufficient  number  of  sub- 
marines. This  was  particularly  ironic 
for  the  reason  that,  historically,  Ger- 
many had  been  the  foremost  exponent 
of  submarine  warfare.  The  United 
States  today  must  understand  this  mis- 
take of  Germany  in  two  world  wars,  and 
benefit  from  the  lesson  by  providing  our 
own  Navy  with  the  number  of  nuclear 
submarines  needed  to  cope  with  present 
defense  requirements. 

In  August  1914  Germany  had  28  sub- 
marines of  which  only  10  were  fit  for 
use  beyond  her  own  harbors  and  only  2 
were  really  seagoing  boats.  Notwith- 
standing, German  submarines,  during 
World  War  I,  sank  5,708  merchant  ships 
with  a  combined  gross  tonnage  of  11,- 
018,865  tons,  and  practically  paralyzed 
the  supply  lanes  from  the  United  States 
to  Western  Europe.  Our  convoys  were 
repeatedly  decimated  with  terrible  loss 
of  life.  Final  victory  over  the  U-boats 
came  only  because  the  blockade  of  attri- 
tion mounted  and  maintained  against 
Germany  made  it  impossible  for  Ger- 
many to  replace  the  U-boats  lost  in 
action.  The  submarine  warfare  of 
World  War  I  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Allies. 

In  the  span  of  21  years  between  the 
end  of  World  War  I  in  1918,  and  the  out- 
break of  World  War  II  in  1939,  neither 
Germany  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the 
Allied   nations,   on   the   other,   profited 
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brutal  lesson   taught   by   the 
During  the  pre-World  War  II 
Germany  Naval  High  Command 
1  apidly  to  rebuild  the  Gennan 
lowever.  submarines   were  not 
su  Bcient  priority  and.  as  a  result, 
cjutbreak  of  World  War  II.  Ger- 
only  57  submarines  of  which 
were  oceangoing.     In  this  Ger- 
iqade  a  serious  mistake.     During 
time  period,  the  Allied  Nations 
inadequate  attention  to  the 
of  undersea  warfare, 
hbrrors  of  the  grim,  deadly  Battle 
i  Atlantic  are  still  recent  enough 
rei  lembered,  and  the  United  States 
profit  from  its  lesson.    The  German 
blockaded  our  Atlantic  sea- 
Oil    tankers    were    sunk    with 
regularity.    Oil  supplies  to  our 
complexes   in  the   East   and 
dwindled  to  a  trickle.    Troop- 
supply  ships  were  under  con- 
The   convoy  system   was 
paijtially  successful  against  the  Ger- 
suljmarine  wolfpacks.    Their  effec- 
is    strikingly    demonstrated — 
14,547.463  tons  of  Allied  ship- 
m()re  than  half  of  the  total  tonnage 
,246,489 — by    submarines,    air- 
slirface    craft,    mines,    collisions, 
othpr  enemy  action. 

German  Naval  High  Command 
had  the  foresight  to  provide  a 
slibmarine  fleet,  the  Allies'  losses 
Have  been  much  more  crippling, 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Allied 
lad   devoted   themselves   in   the 
the  perfection  of  antisubmarine 
weapons  and  tactics,  World  War 
have  unquestionably  been  short- 
victory  won  sooner  with  less 
suffering. 
\^orld  War  II  story  in  the  Pacific, 
Allied  standpoint,  was  exactly 
of  the  story  in  the  Atlantic. 
Atlantic  the  German  submarines 
initiative  and  the  Allies  were 
on  the  defensive,  down  to  the 
of  the  war.    In  the  Pacific, 
our  small  submarine  fleet  of 
the  initiative  and  wrought  havoc 
Japanese   Navy   and    Japanese 
and  troop  ships.     Before  Pearl 
the  popular  concept  was  that 
would  play  a  minor  role  in 
acting  principally  as  scouting  and 
4gents  for  the  surface  fleet.    This 
the  name   "fleet  boats"  given 
Vorld  War  n  type  submarines, 
submarines  proved  to  be  much 
devastating  and  effective  than  was 
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oUowing  extracts  from  "United 
;ubmarine  Operations  in  World 
by  Theodore  Roscoe,  illustrates 
-reaching  effects  of  American 
submar  ne  depredations  against  the  Jap- 
anese—  effects  which  were  in  fact 
decisive 

p  wt 


played    by   U.S.    submarines    In 

maritime   demise   Is    depicted   with 

accuracy  In  the  figures  compiled 

war    by    the    Joint    Army-Navy 

Committee. 

submarines   scored   as   below: 

of  merchant  ships  sunk,  1.178. 
Merchant  tonnage  sunk,  5.053,491   tons. 
Number  of  Japanese   naval   vessels   sunk, 
214 

Japanese  naval  tonnage  sunk,  677.626  tons. 


About  55  percent  of  all  Japanese  shipping 
(merchant  and  naval)  downed  In  World  War 
II  was  sunk  by  U.S  submarines — an  nchlevp- 
ment  accomplished  by  a  force  that  consisted 
of  less  tha;'  2  percent  of  the  U.S.  Navys 
personnel. 

A  more  or  less  impartial  observer.  Ger- 
man Vice  Admiral  Weneker,  who  was 
stationed  in  Japan  during  the  war,  when 
a.sked  what  he  considered  the  cause  for 
Japan's  lo.ss  of  the  war,  stated  that,  in 
his  opinion.  Japanese  overconfidence. 
underestimation  of  the  enemy  and  over- 
extended supply  lines  which  could  not  be 
protected  were  ba.sic  cau.ses.  He  further 
stated: 

.\fter  that  I  would  say  the  reasons  for  their 
disaster  could  be  classed  about  as  follows  In 
iirder  t>f  lmix)rtance:  First,  and  by  far  the 
worst,  were  the  attacks  of  the  highly  efficient 
American  subm;iriiie 

In  retrospect,  submarine  warfare 
played  a  decisive  role  in  the  Atlantic  in 
both  World  Wars  and  in  the  Pacific  in 
World  War  II,  even  though  the  sub- 
marines in  both  these  wars  were  not  true 
submarines,  but  in  effect  .surface  vessels 
which  could  submerge  for  limited  periods 
of  time  during  which  their  .speed  and 
mobility  were  sharply  restricted.  The 
nuclear  submarine  has  proven  itself  to 
be  a  real  submarine,  capable  of  operat- 
ing for  more  than  2  months  fully  sub- 
merged, completely  divorced  from  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  It  constitutes  a 
revolutionary  third  dimension  to  war- 
fare, made  possible  by  atomic  energy. 
And  the  application  of  atomic  energy  has 
drastically  changed  still  another  con- 
cept of  naval  warfare  and  supply.  The 
convoy  system  of  the  two  World  Wars  is 
as  outmoded  and  archaic  as  a  Roman 
chariot  on  a  superhighway.  The  nuclear 
warhead  in  today's  missile  or  torpedo 
packs  such  a  devastating  punch  that  a 
single  megaton  detonation  anywhere 
near  a  convoy  will  wipe  out  every  ship 
in  the  convoy.  With  convoy  operation 
no  longer  a  protection  but  a  trap,  troop 
and  supply  vessels  will  once  more  have 
to  travel  alone  and  be  picked  off  by  sub- 
marines one  by  one  like  ducks  in  a 
barrel. 

Soviet  Russia  has  read  history  well. 
Just  as  Russia  has  concentrated  on  the 
development  of  missiles  to  the  subor- 
dination of  manned  aircraft.  Russia  h;.s 
applied  its  resources  intensively  to  the 
buildup  of  a  large  submarine  fleet  at  the 
total  expense  of  large  surface  naval  ves- 
sels. The  latest  edition  of  "Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships" — 1959-60 — reports  on  Rus- 
sian submarine  strength  and  plans  as 
follows : 

One  atomic  powered  submarine  Is  near- 
Ing  completion,  another  is  In  an  advanced 
stage  of  construction,  and  a  third  Is  being 
assembled.  •  •  •  There  are  now  about 
500  submarines.  Over  half  are  of  the  large 
or  intermediate  oceangoing  type.  Another 
large  type  is  reported  to  be  armed  with 
guided  missiles.  •  •  •  Some  50  submarines 
are  under  construction  In  Soviet  dockyards. 
These  include  five  different  types: 

1.  Large  nuclear-powered  type  with  a  very 
long  range. 

2.  Large  guided  missile  type  with  a  high 
speed. 

3.  Oceangoing  patrol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

4.  Mlnelaying  type  with  a  high  speed. 
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5.  Antisubmarine  patrol  type  with  a  long 
range. 

The  Russian  potential  in  the  matter 
of  building  a  large  fleet  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines was  considered  in  the  Report  of 
the  Underseas  Warfare  Advisory  Panel 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Appli- 
cations of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  which  stated  in  August 
1958: 

We  regard  It  as  likely  that  the  S.nlets  can 
sf>on  have  the  capability  of  building  many 
more  nuclear  submarines  than  we  now  plan 
to  construct.  The  record  of  Soviet  perform- 
ance, t)oth  In  building  conventional  subma- 
rines and  in  other  rallltary-BClentiflc-lndus- 
trlal  endeavors,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt 
on  this  score.  In  fact,  assuming  a  continua- 
tion of  our  present  and  planned  construc- 
tion program,  we  regard  it  as  probable  that 
the  Soviets  will  have  it  within  their  capa- 
bility to  build  a  larger  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  than  our  own  by  the  mld-1960's. 

Today  Russia  has  a  fleet  of  conven- 
tionally powered  submarines  nearly  10 
times  as  large  as  was  the  German  sub- 
marine force  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  and  will  be  adding  nuclear  sub- 
marines in  substantial  numbers  just  as 
soon  as  they  reach  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment approaching  the  Nautilus  and  her 
sister  ships.  Why  is  Russia  concen- 
trating on  underseas  warfare?  The  an- 
swer is  elementary. 

Today  there  are  about  2.000  ships  un- 
der way  at  sea  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
alone.  Over  99  percent  of  all  goods  in 
the  world  market  is  transported  at  sea. 
All  of  our  alliances  are  dependent  on 
keeping  open  the  sea  lanes.  If  these 
arteries  of  trade  were  to  be  cut,  the 
collapse  of  the  West  would  soon  follow. 
The  control  and  use  of  the  sea  are  the 
keystones  of  free  world  p>owcr.  The  most 
serious  threat  to  the  ability  of  our  Navy 
to  control  the  seas  is  the  large  Soviet 
submarine  fleet  already  in  being. 

On  this  past  May  26,  Adm.  Arleigh  A 
Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  a 
speech  said: 

Ood  has  been  most  generous  to  this  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  all  other  resources.  He 
has  given  us  two-ocean  geography.  These 
two  oceans  provided  the  road  for  Amprlca's 
development,  and  long  served  as  barriers  to 
foreign  aggression.  Now  again,  they  c^n 
contribute  to  our  Nation's  security.  All  we 
must  do  Is  e.xplolt  them. 

Exploit  them  we  have;  and  exploit  vhem 
we  will.  The  seas  have  never  been  more 
Important,  or  more  militarily  useful  to  this 
C'/untry.  than  they  are  today.  a.s  wc  move 
Into  the  ballistic  missile  era. 

For  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  the  two  vast 
oceans  were  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  tliis 
country.  World  War  II  and  sub.sequent 
history  has  proven  that  this  bulwark  can 
be  for  this  country  a  Maginot  line,  un- 
less these  oceans  are  exploited  in  their 
third  dimension  —  undersea  warfare. 
They  provide  almost  unlimited  conceal- 
ment to  our  nuclear  submarine  fleet, 
but  they  will  do  as  much  for  the  enemy. 

The  Russian  submarine  fleet  is  de- 
signed to  cut  off  sea  communications 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
The  Red  Chinese  submarine  fleet  is  de- 
signed for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  width  of  the  two  oceans  become  for 


this  countiT  a  serious  handicap.  The 
Russian  submarines  on  patrol  for  the 
purpose  of  raiding  shijsping  have  to  do 
no  more  than  leave  the  North  Sea  and 
lurk  off  the  coast  of  western  Europe. 
American  submarines.  In  order  to  en- 
gage ill  antisubmarine  warfare  against 
the  Russian  raiding  submarines  will 
have  to  travel  more  than  2.000  miles 
from  home  port.  The  situation  is  even 
more  acute  in  Asia  where  Red  Chinese 
.submarines  need  not  venture  more  than 
500  miles  from  home  ports,  and  our 
American  submarines  will  have  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  to  defend  our  ship- 
ping against  the  Red  Chinese  raiders. 

The  combat  strength  of  our  American 
submarines,  contrary  to  pwpular  mis- 
conception, is  far  less  than  the  number 
of  submarines  we  have  in  commission. 
Actually,  experience  has  shown  that 
only  one-third  of  the  submarines -of 
our  Navy  can  be  on  patrol  and  that 
one-third  must  be  at  base  being  refitted. 
The  vast  distances  from  our  home  ports 
to  patrol  station,  across  the  Atlantic 
and  across  the  Pacific,  tie  up  the  final 
one-third  of  our  submarines  en  route  to 
and  from  patrol  stations.  Nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  due  to  their  greater 
endurance  and  higher  sjjeeds.  can  in- 
crease the  ratio  of  time  spent  on  patrol, 
particularly  when  two  crews  are  used 
for  each  ship.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
that  we  could  count  on  keeping  more 
than  an  average  of  50  to  60  percent  of 
our  nuclear  submarines  on  patrol. 

Just  as  the  United  States  was  forced 
into  caiTying  out  sea  warfare  against 
German  submarines  for  many  months 
prior  to  entering  World  War  II,  it  is 
entirely  conceivable  that  Russia  and  Red 
China  mipht,  during  a  period  of  missile 
or  deterrent  gap.  attempt  to  destroy  us 
the  humane  way  by  opening  up  a  whole- 
sale submarine  war  at  sea.  Oiur  cities 
would  not  be  attacked.  We  would  not 
attack  the  cities  of  Russia  or  Red  China. 
But  the  victory  that  the  Communists 
could  win,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  cope 
with  their  submarines,  would  be  just  as 
much  the  death  of  our  way  of  life  as 
leveling  American  cities  and  towns  to 
rubble. 

The  Spanish  Civil  War  brings  mem- 
ories of  mystery  submarines  constantly 
reported  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Spain.  If  there  should 
develop  a  period  of  international  ten- 
sions, mystery  submarines  in  the  far 
Pacific  off  the  Asiatic  coast  and  in  the 
farfiung  island  archif>elagoes  would  un- 
questionably cause  great  concern  to  our 
Asiatic  friends. 

Just  as  the  vast  widths  of  the  two 
oceans  constitute  a  real  liability  to  our 
undersea  fleet  in  reaching  the  area  of 
operation  off  the  coasts  of  West  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  degree  of  concealment  af- 
forded to  Russian  submarines  operating 
off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  constitutes  an  equal  liability. 
Russia  has  at  least  200  submarines  ca- 
pable of  laying  mines  in  U.S.  coastal 
waters.  This  is  a  force  adequate  to 
bottle  up.  at  least  temporarily,  almost 
every  commercial  seaport  and  coastal 
naval  base  in  the  United  States.  On  a 
single  skillfully  executed  mission,  the 
Russians  could  in  a  few  hotirs  leave  close 


to  8,000  mines  in  the  sea  approaches  to 
our  harbors. 

Again,  a  few  of  these  Soviet  subma- 
rines equipped  to  fire  missiles  can  place 
our  cities  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
in  the  event  of  war.  The  Rus.sians  are 
clearly  capable  of  effecting  their  own 
unique  marriage  of  the  IRBM  to  the  nu- 
clear-powered submarine,  as  w-e  are 
doing  with  the  Polaris-type  submarine. 
They  are  advanced  in  the  missile  field; 
they  are  known  to  be  building  nuclear- 
powered  submarines;  and  they  have 
long  pointed  out  the  vulnerability  of  the 
United  States  to  such  attacks. 

What  is  our  defense  against  the  Rus- 
sian submarine  threat  to  our  homeland? 
Is  it  our  highly  touted  ASW — antisub- 
marine warfare — force?  The  public  has 
been  deluged  with  the  dramatic  stories 
and  photographs  of  the  ASW  force  in 
action,  but  has  not  been  told  how  rela- 
tively ineffective  the  ASW  force  is 
against  the  enemy  submarine  threat.  In 
ASW  maneuvers  a  nuclear  submarine 
of  our  Navy  is  sent  out  to  sea  as  the 
target,  or  enemy,  submarine.  Because 
the  nuclear  submarine  is  practically  im- 
possible to  locate,  or  even  detect,  the 
submarine  commander  is  severely  re- 
stricted. He  is  told  to  operate  in  a  fixed 
area,  at  limited  speed,  within  certain 
prescribed  depths,  and  to  restrict  his 
maneuvering.  This  makes  the  hunt  a 
sporting  proposition  for  the  surface 
naval  forces.  It  gives  the  ASW  person- 
nel the  opportunity  to  practice  with 
sonar  and  radar,  and  eventually  find  the 
submarine,  only  after  2  to  5  days  of 
intensive  searching.  The  maneuver 
would  be  a  frustrating  failure  for  all 
concerned,  except  the  submarine  crew,  if 
the  submarine  were  not  eventually 
tracked  down  and  destroyed. 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  nuclear 
submarines  participated  in  NATO  ma- 
neuvers off  the  western  coast  of  Europe. 
The  submarine  crew  had  a  fine  time. 
The  submarine  planted  Itself  directly 
under  the  flagship  of  the  combined 
NATO  fleet  and  there  remained  in  a  per- 
fect position  to  pick  off  the  surface  naval 
vessels,  one  by  one,  imtil  the  command- 
ing admiral  radioed  London  to  get  the 
blighter  out  from  under  him. 

Not  long  thereafter,  maneuvers  were 
held  in  the  Pacific  off  the  western  coast 
of  Canada.  A  terrible  storm  came  up 
and  the  entire  surface  fieet  had  to  bat- 
ten down  the  hatches  and  heave  to  to  ride 
out  the  elements.  One  of  our  subma- 
rines radioed  to  the  flagship  of  the  sur- 
face fleet  that  everything  was  warm  and 
comfortable  down  below,  and  please  ad- 
vise when  the  game  would  resume. 

Fortunately  we  have  in  otir  arsenal 
a  weapon,  if  produced  in  suflQcient  num- 
bers, that  can  defeat  the  large  Russian 
submarine  fleet.  This  weapon  is  the  nu- 
clear-powered attack  submarine.  The 
majority  of  scientists  and  tacticians 
agree  that  the  best  way  to  himt  down 
and  kill  a  submarine  is  with  another 
submarine.  When  dealing  with  the 
threat  of  Soviet  submarines  with  nuclear 
power,  this  naval  fact  becomes  intensely 
signiflcant.  An  atomic  submarine  is  an 
extremely  durable,  elusive  craft  and  is 
immune  to  many  of  the  search  and  at- 
tack techniques  effective  against  con- 
ventional submarines. 
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The  nuclear  submarine  is  an  ideal  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapon  because  it 
(a)  can  operate  near  Russian  bases 
where  other  ASW  forces  cannot;  (b)  has 
the  inherent  advantages  of  concealment 
and  surprise ;  <  c )  gives  the  best  possible 
mobile  sonar  platform  for  detecting  sub- 
marines— this  because  nuclear  subma- 
rines can  carry  their  sonar  to  the  most 
effective  search  depth;  (d)  has  excep- 
tional mobility — this  due  to  the  ability 
to  steam  at  high  speeds  almost  indefi- 
nitely without  refueling  and  without  be- 
ing impeded  by  bad  weather;  (e)  can 
operation  on  station  for  periods  of  60 
days  or  longer  without  logistic  support; 
and  (f)  can  remain  in  action  in  the  face 
of  strong  opposition  except  when 
matched  against  better  nuclear-powered 
submarines. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
condition  of  our  submarine  fleet,  in 
terms  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
Most  of  our  present  submarine  fleet  was 
built  during  World  War  II.  Ordinarily 
these  submarines  would  be  expected  to 
have  a  maximum  useful  life  of  about  14 
years,  later  extended  by  the  Navy  by 
administrative  fiat  to  17  years.  This  is 
due  to  two  factors: 

( a )  Hull  deterioration  becomes  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  ships  become  unsafe  to 
operate.  At  this  point  hull  repairs  are 
so  expensive  as  to  be  prohibitive. 

lb)  Space  and  arrangement  limita- 
tions make  it  impossible  to  install  the 
later  types  of  equipment  needed  to  keep 
the  submarine  militarily  effective. 

The  Navy  now  talks  of  extending  the 
effective  life  of  a  World  War  II  sub- 
marine, once  more  by  administrative 
fiat,  to  29  years.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Navy  has  taken  into  account  the  in- 
creased risks  to  our  American  sailors  who 
will  be  called  to  take  these  submarines 
into  the  ocean  depths  after  14  years,  and 
after  17  years,  in  patched-up  hulls  to 
confirm  the  administrative  objectives  of 
the  Navy  in  stretching  the  useful  sub- 
marine lifespan  to  20  years.  The  Navy 
conceals  the  true  status  of  our  subma- 
rine fleet  by  continuing  to  invest  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  these  old  ships.  A 
new  aircraft  carrier  will  cost,  according 
to  present  estimates.  $293  million,  and 
this  same  figure  will  build  six  modem 
nuclear  attack  submarines.  So  long  as 
the  submarine  fiect  is  kept  at  least  six 
nuclear  attack  submarines  below  present 
day  requirements,  on  the  basis  of  six 
"oldgoat"  World  War  II  patched-up 
hulls,  the  Navy  can  scroimge  around  and 
find  the  $293  million  for  a  supercarrier, 
this  year  and  next  year,  and  the  year 
after. 

The  era  of  the  battleships  was  tragi- 
cally ended  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor 
in  1941  when  the  Japanese  bombers  ob- 
literated Britain's  proudest  battleship 
off  the  Malayan  coast  in  less  than  2 
hours,  and  they  took  with  them  to  death 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  5.000  brave  and 
courageous  sailors. 

Today  in  America  the  decisive  years 
are  at  hand  and  already  passing.  We  are 
faced  with  a  submarine  gap.  no  less  seri- 
ous than  the  missile  gap  about  which  the 
American  public  has  been  told. 

The  Navy  has  put  out  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda on  the  effectiveness  of  our  surface 
antisubmarine    forces.      However,   it   is 
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point   the  Polaris-firing   nu- 
bmarine  should  be  reevaluated, 
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recently  decadent  aircraft  car- 
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program  from  fiscal  year  1961 
fiscal  year  1967  will  cost  an  aver- 
little  over  $1  billion  a  year.  This 
the   overall   cost   of   the 


super  carrier  which  the  Navy  insists 
upon  in  the  present  bill.  But  it  is  not 
just  this  year  about  which  we  must  focus 
our  concern.  The  Navy  high  command 
seems  determined  to  force  upon  the 
country  a  new  superaircraft  carrier  not 
just  this  year,  but  next  year,  and  the 
year  after,  to  the  detriment  of  an  ade- 
quate nuclear  submarine  program. 

During  the  past  5  years  we  have  con- 
structed an  average  of  only  two  nuclear 
submarines  a  year.  Our  current  con- 
struction rate  is  increasing,  but  is  still 
utilizing  only  about  50  percent  of  the 
existing  submarine  building  facilities. 
This  is  most  appalling  when  we  consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  submarine  threat 
facing  us. 

Although  we  have  constructed  an 
average  of  only  two  nuclear  submarines 
a  year  during  the  past  5  years,  our  cur- 
rent construction  is  at  the  rate  of  ei^ht 
nuclear  subs,  utilizing  about  50  f>ercent 
of  the  existing  submarine  building  fa- 
cilities, with  the  advantage  to  the  tax- 
payers of  practically  100  percent  compet- 
itive bid.  There  is  a  most  appalling 
factor  in  this  whole  picture.  The  United 
States,  the  most  industrialized  and 
mechanized  Nation  in  the  world  today,  is 
permitting  the  dispersal  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel from  the  shipyards  that  can  build 
nuclear  submarines.  Our  largest  sub- 
marine shipyard  has  laid  off  800  E>eople 
since  the  first  of  this  year,  and  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  a  firm  lons,'-range  program  of 
nuclear  submarine  construction  disrupts 
both  shipyard  planning  and  employment. 
Our  submarine  shipyard  production  po- 
tential i.s  vital  to  our  defense.  It  is  es- 
.sential  that  we  establish  now  an  orderly 
build-up  of  our  nuclear  submarine  fieet 
and  avoid  the  exorbitant  waste  of  inade- 
quate planning. 

Aircraft  carriers  have  had  their  day. 
They  have  won  their  proper  place  in 
history.  However,  we  are  only  starting 
to  exploit  the  nuclear  submarine.  It  has 
given  our  Navy  undreamed-of  potential. 
The  Soviets  see  this  clearly — why  not 
we?  It  is  our  only  hope  to  maintain 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  protect  our 
shores  from  hordes  of  mi.ssile-firing 
enemy  submarines. 

History  unfortunat-ly  teaches  us 
that  the  military  have  seldom  recog- 
nized the  potentialities  of  new  weapons. 
The  countless  examples  of  this  blind- 
ness are  too  well  known  to  need  enumer- 
ation here. 

But  too  often  their  fallacies  go  un- 
answered. For  example.  Senator  Engle 
recently  asked  a  number  of  pertinent 
questions  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  submarine. 

Here  are  some  of  the  answers: 

1.  Question  Have  we  as  yet  solved  the 
technical  problems  Involved  in  accurately 
firing  a  submerged  missile?  I  understand 
that  gravity  information  Is  required  con- 
cerning the  land  mass  from  which  a  missile 
is  fired  and  that  this  gravity  Information 
must  be  coordinated  with  information  as  to 
where  the  missile  is  going.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  figure  out  how  we  will  get  this  in- 
formation with  reference  to  particular  points 
under  the  sea  when  the  Polaris  submarine 
is  traveling  from  place  to  place. 

Answer.  In  the  design  of  the  Polaris  weap- 
on system,  we  have  considered  all  possible 
errors  which  would  affect  missile  accuracy 
at  the  target.     These  errors  Include  naviga- 
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tlonal.  fire  control,  guidance,  ballistics  (free 
flight),  and  reentry.  Allowances  have  been 
made  for  theee  errors  In  arriving  at  the 
overall  system  circular  error,  probable 
(CEP).  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  test 
and  development  program  has  been  to  eval- 
uate the  various  subsystem  errors  and  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  fall  within  al- 
lowed tolerances.  In  each  case  the  errors 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  less  than  or 
equal  to  that  needed  to  achieve  the  required 
CEP 

Errors  which  could  result  from  gravity 
anomalies  have  been  analyzed  in  detail.  At 
ranges  up  to  2,600  nautical  miles,  errors 
which  could  be  caused  by  gravity  are  Insig- 
nificantly small — In  the  order  of  a  few  hun- 
dred feet.  The  total  weapon  system  error  Is 
determined  by  taking  the  square  root  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  all  contributing  er- 
rors. The  contribution,  therefore,  of  a  few 
hundred  feet  clearly  is  small.  With  longer 
range,  land-based  missiles,  gravity  Induced 
errors  will  be  of  greater  concern  because  of 
the  longer  time  of  flight  and  the  fact  that 
they  could  be  sited  on  a  gravity  anomaly. 

2.  Question.  Have  we  been  able  to  solve 
navigational  problems  which  will  make  It 
possible  for  a  submarine  traveling  under 
water  to  know  precisely  where  It  Is  at  all 
times?  For  Instance,  what  happens  to  the 
navigational  problems  where  there  are  un- 
derwater currents  exceeding  5  knots?  I  have 
been  Informed  that  In  launching  a  missile 
the  launch  platform  must  be  on  the  same 
datum  plane  as  that  of  the  target.  Have  we 
solved  these  problems? 

Answer.  The  SINS  (ships  Inertlal  naviga- 
tion system)  contained  In  the  fleet  ballistic 
missile  (PBM)  submarines.  In  this  Instance 
a  precision  device,  continually  measures  and 
records  the  submarine's  geographical  coordi- 
nates with  respect  to  the  earth's  surface. 
Thus  all  movements  of  the  submarine  over 
the  earth's  surface,  whether  due  to  waves, 
currents,  tides,  or  other  Influence,  are  sensed 
and  recorded  by  SINS.  Periodic  checks  on 
the  performance  of  the  SINS  can  be  made 
using  the  navigation  methods  referred  to  In 
the  answer  to  question  5,  below. 

In  order  to  aline  a  ballistic  missile,  tlie 
launch  position  must  be  directly  and  accu- 
rately relatable  to  the  same  geodetic  datum 
as  the  one  by  which  the  target's  position  on 
earth  Is  identified.  In  calculating  the  mis- 
sile trajectory,  the  datum  plane  need  not 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  target,  at  least  In 
the  Polaris  system,  because  altitude  differ- 
ences between  the  launch  platform  and  the 
target  are  compensated  through  the  fire  con  - 
trol  system. 

3.  Question.  Am  I  correct  In  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  that  a  gyrocompass  naviga- 
tional system  degrades  substantially  when 
the  submarine  Is  deployed  In  areas  above  70' 
latitude?  If  this  Is  true,  the  North  Atlantic 
does  not  constitute  an  ideal  launching  area 
not  only  because  of  Ice  but  because  of  guid- 
ance problems. 

Answer.  The  performance  of  any  and  all 
Inertlal  navigation  and  guidance  systems  Is 
degraded  somewhat  when  operated  In  the 
polar  areas.  This  applies  to  Inertlally  guided 
missiles  launched  from,  or  In  powered  flight 
In,  polar  areas  as  well  as  to  Inertlal  naviga- 
tion systems  operated  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
poles.  The  sea  areas  above  70°  north  lati- 
tude are  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Green- 
land and  Barents  Seas.  The  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Norwegian  Sea  are  excellent 
areas  for  launching  Polaris. 

In  the  Polaris  navigation  system,  the 
degradation  In  performance  of  Inertlal  com- 
ponents at  the  poles  is  compensated  for  by 
a  combination  of  methods.  These  Include 
altering  the  mode  of  operations  of  the  SINS 
and  placing  greater  reliance  on  other  means 
of  navigation. 

4.  Question.  If  these  questions  have  not 
all  been  solved,  or  if  they  have  been  solved 
and  have  not  been  tested  under  operational 


conditions,  do  you  believe  It  Is  wise  to  build 
a  great  nvmnber  of  these  submarines  until 
those  problems  are  solved  and  their  solu- 
tions tested   under  operational  conditions? 

Answer.  There  has  never  been  any  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  technical  problems  in 
the  FBM  system  development  could  be 
solved.  The  only  question  outstanding  over 
2  years  ago,  when  sputnik  was  launched, 
was  when  could  they  be  solved.  At  that  time, 
this  calculated  risk  was  accepted  and  the 
system  development  was  accelerated.  Ex- 
haustive test  results  over  2  years'  Intensive 
development  give  full  confidence  of  meeting 
the  goal  of  achieving  an  operational  capa- 
bility this  fall,  and  justifying  the  decision 
of  2  years  ago.  With  the  technical  status 
In  such  good  shape  today,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  technical  validity  of  au- 
thorizing construction  of  ships  which  would 
become  operational  3  years  hence. 

The  recent  underwater  launch  and  igni- 
tion of  the  missile  and  two  successful  tests 
of  the  fully  Integrated  weapon  system  In  an 
"at  sea"  environment  from  the  test  ship 
U.S.S.  Observation  Island  are  further  evi- 
dence of  the  continuing  progress  of  the  Po- 
laris program  under  operational  conditions. 
The  decision  as  to  the  ultimate  number  of 
PolarU  submarines,  or  other  missile  weapon 
systenrw  currently  being  developed,  has  not 
been  made.  The  final  force  levels  wUl  depend 
on  many  factors.  The  factor  of  survivability 
win  be  one  of  great  lmj)ortance.  Weapon 
systems  which  are  characterized  by  unfet- 
tered mobility  and  concealment  will  be  re- 
ceiving more  emphasis  In  the  development 
of  our  future  weapon  systems. 

5.  Question.  If  the  Polaris  subnMirlne  must 
utilize  a  fixed  predeslgnated,  presurveyed 
underwater  point  as  a  part  of  Its  Initial 
positioning  process,  will  It  not  be  possible 
for  the  Soviets  to  locate  those  underwater 
positions  and  destroy  our  submarines  either 
by  mining  the  locations  or  by  using  anti- 
submarine submarines? 

Answer.  The  S8B(N)  is  not  constrained  to 
used  a  fixed,  predeslgnated  underwater  point 
for  ascertaining  Its  position.  They  will  be 
continuously  on  the  move  In  the  vast  oper- 
ating area  mentioned  above.  Moving  quietly 
at  low  speed.  In  random  fashion,  at  depths 
and  In  areas  unfavorable  for  sonar  search, 
their  operations,  coordinated  with  other 
naval  forces  by  men  with  years  of  experi- 
ence in  operating  ships,  SSB(N)'s  will  pre- 
sent to  a  {XJtentlal  enemy  a  dynamic  situa- 
tion wherein  a  surprise  attack  by  any  means 
on  the  great  majority  of  these  forces  Is  vir- 
tually Impossible. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  precise  position 
of  a  Polaris  submarine  Is  provided  by  the 
ships  inertlal  navigation  system  (Sins).  In 
addition,  accurate  navigational  fixes  can  be 
obtained  by  optical  observation  of  celestial 
bodies,  by  radio  observation  of  sun  and 
moon,  by  electromagnetic  navigation  systems 
and.  ultimately,  by  navigational  satellites. 
As  the  oceanographic  community  develops 
charts  of  the  ocean  floor,  SSB(N)'s  will  use 
such  Information  In  the  same  fashion  as  all 
ships  have  used  fathometers  for  many  years 
as  a  tool  to  assist  the  navigator. 

In  answer  to  the  question  that  the 
Polaris  operating  areas  might  be  mined 
by  the  Soviets,  there  Is  little  reason  for  con- 
cern since  the  depths  of  water  In  these 
areas  make  mining  infeaslble. 

6.  Question.  If  we  assvune  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  same  technical  competence  in  un- 
derwater detection  that  we  have,  wUl  It  not 
be  possible  for  the  Soviets  to  locate  our 
Polaris  submarines  and  destroy  them? 

Answer.  In  order  to  give  you  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  ASW  problem  with  which  the 
Soviets  will  be  faced,  all  one  need  do  is 
select  a  target  situated  in  the  Moscow.  Riga, 
or  Leningrad  area  and  swing  a  1,500-mlle 
arc.  It  will  then  be  seen  that,  in  the  Nor- 
wegian Sea  alone,  the  submarines  have  a 
vast  three  dimensional  area  of  over  300,000 
square  miles  In  which  to  operate. 


There  are  good  Indications  that  the  Soviet 
ASW  capability  Is  far  less  than  our  own. 
Therefore,  comparisons  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  equal  capability  are  misleading.  In 
any  case,  such  a  comparison  would  have  to 
include  the  facts  of  geography.  The  Soviets 
lack  a  friendly  coastline  contiguous  to  the 
8SB(N)  operating  areas.  This  denies  them 
access  to  shore  controlled  devices  and  severe- 
ly degrades  their  capability  to  mount  an 
effective  air  search  without  over-flying  neu- 
tral territory.  They  would  therefore  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  surface  ships  or  sub- 
marines. The  surface  ship,  with  active 
sonar,  searching  the  extent  of  a  vast  ocean 
area  Is  easily  avoided  by  an  SSB(N)  who  can 
hear  from  the  active  sonar  many  times  far- 
ther than  its  effective  range.  The  8SB(N) 
proceeding  quietly  at  depths  and  In  areas 
unfavorable  for  sonar  search,  is  nearly  an 
impKJsslble  target  for  other  submarines  to 
find. 

7.  Question.  Inasmuch  as  the  Polaris  Is 
programed  for  a  range  of  1.500  miles,  does 
not  that  limit  the  areas  from  which  our 
submarines  can  launch  a  useful  attack 
against  the  Soviet  mainland  to  the  Nor- 
wegian and  mediterranean  areas? 

My  concern  here  Is  that  during  peacetime 
the  Soviets  can  Isolate  the  areas  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  effectively  operate,  can  thor- 
oughly explore  those  areas  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  our  possible  launch  points,  and 
keep  those  areas  under  complete  surveil- 
lance with  every  type  of  detection  system 
with  which  our  own  scientists  are  familiar. 
The  present  size  of  the  Soviet  underwater 
fleet  suggests  that  the  Soviets  could  practi- 
cally sattirate  the  limited  areas  from  which 
the  Polaris  can  operate  with  antisubmarine 
submarines  and  with  the  attendant  detec- 
tion systems  on  the  sea.  under  the  sea,  and 
in  the  air.  This  is  what  leads  me  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Polaris  has 
the  invulnerable  characteristic  which  has 
been  credited  to  it  in  information  given  to 
the  general  public.  This  also  raises  the 
question  of  what  will  be  our  resjxjnse  if  some 
of  our  subs  are  destroyed  and  whether  it  Is 
prudent  to  expose  ourselves  in  this  manner. 

Apparently  my  concern  about  Soviet  tac- 
tics In  destroying  our  submarines  one  by  one 
during  so-called  peacetime  is  shared  by 
Admiral  Burke  because  he  recently  indi- 
cated In  the  Holifleld  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Operations  that  the  Soviet  ASW 
capability  could  force  him  to  withdraw  his 
submarines  to  more  friendly  waters.  What 
bothers  me  here  Is  that  by  doing  so,  they 
would  be  deprived  of  timely  response  of  our 
strategic  systems. 

Answer.  An  SSB(N)  armed  with  a  1.500- 
mlle  missile  can  launch  a  useful  attack  on 
targets  in  the  Soviet  mainland  anywhere 
from  more  than  three-fourths  million  square 
miles  of  the  North  Atlantic  (including  the 
Norwegian  and  other  seas),  and  from  vir- 
tually anywhere  in  the  Mediterranean.  In 
addition  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Pa- 
cific sea  areas  can  also  be  used  to  launch 
attacks  against  Soviet  targets.  The  destruc- 
tion of  quiet  SSB  ( N )  's  in  such  vast  ocean 
expanses  with  other  submarines  is  a  nearly 
impossible  task.  To  maintain  the  well  recog- 
nized clear  lead  the  United  States  has  in  the 
area  of  submarine-launched  missiles,  and  to 
maintain  the  inherent  survivability  advan- 
tages of  this  system  in  the  face  of  any  threat, 
the  Navy  plans  to  have  by  1965  a  Polaris  mis- 
sile, usable  in  the  submarines  now  under 
construction,  whose  maximum  range  will  be 
about  2.500  nautical  mUes.  So  equipped,  our 
Polaris  submarines  will  be  able  to  attack.  If 
required,  all  known  Soviet  targets  from  al- 
most anywhere  in  some  60  percent  of  the  sea 
areas  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

A  review  of  the  verbatim  testimony  before 
the  Holifleld  committee  on  March  31,  1960. 
reveals  that  the  concern  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed over  the  so-called  peacetime  opera- 
tions of  the  Polaris  submarine  is  not  shared 
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by  Admiral  Burke.  Admiral  Burke's  sUte- 
ments  on  possible  methods  of  SSB(N)  op- 
eration that  could  be  undertaken  were  in 
answer  to  Congressman  Kilgore's  question 
which  was  directed  to  limited  war  rather 
than  peacetime  operations.  Admiral  Burke 
was  merely  indicating  the  range  of  choices 
available  to  the  operational  commander  be- 
cause of  the  mobility  of  the  Polaris  subma- 
rines. In  a  limited  war.  the  overall  interna- 
tional situation,  the  geographical  area  In- 
volved, the  general  strategic  and  operational 
situations  would  dictate  the  deployment  of 
all  of  our  forces,  including  Polaris  subma- 
rines. It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  In  a 
limited  war  the  potential  threat  of  deployed 
Polaris  submarines  Is  one  factor  which  Is 
likely  to  keep  the  war  from  becoming 
general. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  enumerated 
questions  you  requested  information  with 
regard  to  the  comparative  costs  of  Polaris 
and  Mlnuteman.  In  comparing  the  costs  of 
Polaris  and  Mlnuteman,  it  must  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  Mlnuteman  missile  is  roughly 
a  Polaris  with  a  third  stage  added  and  with 
certain  additional  refinements  to  enable  it  to 
travel  a  greater  distance.  From  an  overall 
system  point  of  view,  a  meaningful  cost  com- 
parison is  valid  only  when  the  total  amortized 
life  of  the  system  is  considered  In  relation 
to  the  changing  threat  over  the  expected 
life  of  the  system.  Additionally,  In  comput- 
ing cost  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  sys- 
tems with  high  survivability  rates  the  total 
number  of  missiles  required  in  our  national 
Inventory  Is  less  than  with  more  vulnerable 
systems  in  order  to  insxire  that  the  requisite 
number  survive. 

However,  in  order  to  make  valid  direct 
cost  comparisons  between  these  two  systems, 
detailed  total  weapon  system  costs  for  Po- 
laris and  both  the  fixed  and  movable  Mln- 
uteman applications  are  required.  This  In- 
formation Is  presently  being  compiled  In 
response  to  a  request  from  Congressman 
Holhtelo  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  com- 
mittee In  comparing  the  costs  of  the  two 
systems. 

FARM  SURPLUS  REDUCTION  ACT  OF 
1960 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thornberry]. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, after  which  I  will  yield  30  minutes 
to  the  gentlemen  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allen]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reading  of  House 
Resolution  564  has  shown,  it  provides  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  12261,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  with  re- 
spect to  market  adjustment  and  price- 
support  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  to  provide  a  high -protein  food 
distribution  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  resolution  provides  for  an  open 
rule,  with  2  hours  general  debate.  I  think 
it  fair  to  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  bill  is  a  controversial  one 
and  one  which  should  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  very  care- 
fully, if  the  rule  is  granted. 

The  bill  consists  of  three  titles.  The 
first  deals  exclusively  with  wheat  and 
will  offer  wheat  producers  a  choice  be- 
tween two  entirely  different  wheat  pro- 
grams. Program  A  entails  tight  produc- 
tion controls,  a  reduction  of  25  percent 
in  wheat  acreage,  price  supports  at  85 
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percent  of  parity,  and  payment  in  kind 
for  retir  kI  cropland. 

This  1  ill  is  similar  to  a  bill  which  was 
passed  n  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body  an  i  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Progr  im  B  involves  unrestricted  wheat 
product  on  with  price  supports  at  ap- 
proximately the  feed  grain  level,  and  a 
3-year  e  ictension  of  the  soil  bank  conser- 
vation r  jserve.  This  is  the  program  pre- 
sented ty  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

Title  U.  deals  solely  with  feed  grain. 
This  tit  e  is  enabling  legislation  which 
will  aut  lorize  and  provide  the  machin- 
ery anc  the  guideposts  for  feed  grain 
produce  -s  to  work  out  their  own  produc- 
tion anc  price  stabilization  program  and 
present  it  for  ratification  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Title  fll  is  designed  to  increase  sub- 
stantial y  the  quantity  of  dairy,  poultry, 
and  m<at  products  distributed  to  the 
needy,  o  institutions,  and  through  the 
school  1  inch  program.  It  would  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary <»f  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare thi'ough  the  facilities  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  assist  the  price  support 
and  sta  )ilization  programs  authorized  in 
the  firs    two  titles  of  the  bill. 

The  cost  of  administration  would  be 
chargec  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
EducatiDn,  and  Welfare  rather  than  to 
the  Dep  artment  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  !  tated  at  the  outset,  wheat  legis- 
lation ij  always  controversial.  There  will 
be  thos!  who  will  say  that  no  bill  at  all 
should  )e  passed.  There  will  be  others 
who  wil  say  that  they  would  prefer  some 
other  p  -ogram.  What  I  feel  the  people 
of  the  country  are  insisting  on  is  that 
the  Cor  gress  act  in  time  to  reduce  the 
tremen<  ous  cost  for  the  storage  of  wheat, 
to  som<  how  or  other  reduce  this  great 
surplus  we  have.  The  only  way  I  know 
for  the  House  to  act  in  time  is  to  adopt 
the  rul;,  to  consider  whatever  amend- 
ments £  re  offered  to  the  bill  in  the  hope 
that  we  can  bring  out  a  fair  and  satis- 
factory program  for  the  support  of  wheat 
and  th ;  other  commodities  which  are 
contained  in  this  bill,  and  which  will  af- 
ford ths  farmers  of  America  their  fair 
share  of  the  economy  with  a  minimum 
of  restiictions  and  without  imposing  a 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  t  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tjxas  has  consumed  4  minutes. 

The  I  :entleman  from  Illinois  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  /  LLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self sue  1  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  i  lLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  h£  s  passed  a  wheat  bill.  This  legis- 
lation )eing  called  up  under  an  open 
rule,  pe  rmits  the  Senate  bill  to  be  offered 
as  an  a  nendment  in  lieu  of  this  bill.  As 
far  as  :  have  been  able  to  understand, 
the  Sen  ite  bill  follows  the  general  guide- 
lines siggested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Why  under  these  condi- 
tions and  circumstances  we  should  be 
considering  this  most  complicated  and 
controversial  bill  at  this  time  when  we 
are  so  lear  adjournment  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  Senate  bill  I  really  cannot 
understand. 


The  Senate  bill  takes  care  of  the  little 
wheat  farmer  where  this  bill  is  designed 
and  intended  to  take  care  of  tliose  who 
raise  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  acres  of 
wheat.  I  hope  therefore  that  when  the 
Senate  bill  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  House  bill  it  will  receive  the  approval 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  understand  who 
is  for  this  bill  that  is  before  us.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau,  the  greatest,  the 
largest  farm  organization  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  me  the  following  letter: 

Washington,  DC,  June  20.  1960. 
Hon.  Lko  E.  Allen, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Allen:  We  recognize 
that  you  are  very  busy  during  these  closing 
days  of  the  86th  Congress;  however,  we  hope 
you  win  take  time  to  read  the  attached  state- 
ment regarding  the  Poage  bill.  H  R.  12261. 

There  can  be  little  question  about  the  need 
for  corrective  legislation  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  wheat  problem.  However,  the  Poage 
bill  moves  in  a  direction  lliat  will  further 
aggravate  the  situation. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  un- 
sound. It  not  only  falls  to  solve  the  wheat 
problem  but  also  threatens  to  create  new 
problems  for  the  producers  of  feed  grains, 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products. 

We  urge  1 1 1  that  you  vote  aganlst  the  rule 
for  consideration  of  this  measure;  (2)  should 
the  House  vote  to  consider  this  bill,  we  rec- 
ommend the  elimination  of  all  provLslOns  ex- 
cept subtitle  B.  (See  last  paragraph  of  at- 
tached memorandum  ) 

No  plan  win  solve  the  basic  problem  or 
serve  the  long-run  Interests  of  farmers,  in- 
cluding wheat  and  feed  grain  farmers,  unless 
it  encourages  market  expansion,  reduces  in- 
centives for  the  production  of  unneeded  sup- 
plies, minimizes  economic  hardships  on 
wheat  growers,  and  avoids  shifting  the  bur- 
den of  adjustment  to  other  farmers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  B  Shuman. 

President. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  need 
for  constructive  action  to  deal  with  the 
wheat  surplus  problem.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding a  long  overdue  solution  to  this 
problem,  H.R.  12261  is  the  sort  of  "po- 
litical poultice"  to  which  President 
Eisenhower  made  reference  in  his  farm 
message  to  the  Congress  earlier  this 
year. 

No  more  revealing  point  can  be  made 
in  this  regard  than  the  metamorphosis 
of  this  bill  itself.  At  first  it  was  titled 
the  'Family  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960." 
In  the  first  major  revision  of  it  the  word 
"Income"  significantly  was  deleted.  In 
the  second  major  revision  the  phrase 
"Family  Farm"  was  dropped  from  the 
title  and  it  now  is  known  as  the  "Farm 
Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1960."  First 
the  "Income"  was  dropped  out  of  it  and 
then  the  "Family  Farm"  was  dropped 
out. 

If  what  remains  would  in  fact  reduce 
farm  surpluses  in  a  workable  manner, 
it  would  be  worthy  of  consideration  by 
this  body;  however,  it  does  not  even  do 
that. 

This  bill  would  not  deal  effectively 
with  the  wheat  surplus  problem.  It  is 
a  political  dodge  of  the  first  order.  In- 
stead of  dealing  responsibly  with  the 
problem  it  provides  for  a  loaded  refer- 
endum. I  say  "loaded"  because  an  ef- 
fort is  made  to  bribe  producers  into 
choosing  the  high  support  and  control 
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program  by  means  of  a  55-percent  pay- 
ment-in-kind provision. 

Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  propKjsed 
referendum  is  concerned,  most  of  the 
wheat  growers  would  be  disenfranchised. 
The  Revolutionary  War  was  fought  over 
the  question  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. It  is  diflflcult  to  comprehend 
how  a  voting  procedure  that  disenfran- 
chises 60  percent  of  the  wheat  growers 
can  be  defended. 

This  bill  would  allow  the  whole  future 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program 
which  affects  all  farmers — and  non- 
farmers  as  well — to  be  decided  by  a 
minority  of  the  producers  of  one 
commodity. 

The  proposed  payment-in-kind  rates 
are  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  rates 
paid  under  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram to  farmers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
this  kind  of  discrimination  among  farm- 
ers can  be  defended.  I  would  not  want 
to  tiy  to  defend  it  in  my  district. 

The  increase  in  support  level  provided 
under  alternative  A  is  unsound.  On  the 
basis  of  the  present  parity  price  an  in- 
crease in  the  support  level  from  75  per- 
cent to  85  percent  of  parity  would  in- 
crease export  program  costs  24  cents  for 
every  bushel  exp>orted.  With  exports 
currently  running  around  475  million 
bushels  per  year,  this  would  mean  an 
Increase  of  $114  million  in  the  cost  of 
export  programs. 

Alternative  B  in  title  I  has  some 
real  merit;  however,  as  the  bill  is  drafted 
it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  become  opera- 
tive. 

Not  only  does  H.R.  12261  not  solve  the 
wheat  problem,  it  creates  new  problerrLs 
for  producers  of  other  commodities. 

The  authorization  provided  in  title  II 
is  sort  of  a  hybrid  between  the  Infamous 
Brannan  plan  and  the  old  Blue  Eagle — 
NRA 

The  prohibition  against  use  of  com- 
modity loans  and  the  express  authoriza- 
tion to  use  alternative  income  stabiliza- 
tion methods  means  to  me  they  are  try- 
ing to  grease  the  skids  for  a  Brannan 
plan  tyr>e  program. 

You  will  recall  what  the  Supreme 
Court  said  about  this  sort  of  delegation 
of  congressional  authority.  The  Court 
held  as  follows: 

Congress  cannot  constitutionally  delegate 
Its  legislative  authority  to  trade  or  indus- 
trial associations  or  groups  so  as  to  empower 
them  to  enact  laws  they  deem  to  be  wise  and 
beneficent  for  the  rehabilitation  and  expan- 
sion of  their  trade  or  Industries,  and  such 
delegation  cannot  be  validated  by  a  legisla- 
tive preface  of  generalities  as  to  permissible 
alms.  (A.  L.  A.  Schechter  Poultry  Corpora- 
tion v.  U.S.  (NY.  1935,  55  S.  Ct.  837,  295  U.S. 
495,79  L.  ed.  1570,  97  A.  L.  R.  947).) 

Legislation  authorizing  marketing 
quotas  for  corn  was  in  effect  from 
1938  to  1958.  In  this  20-year  period 
five  different  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture consistently  avoided  proclaiming 
marketing  quotas  for  corn  even  though 
this  occasionally  required  the  use  of 
a  sharp  pencil  in  figuring  supplies  and 
disappearances. 

Also  the  food  distribution  plan  pro- 
vided by  title  HI  is  unnece.ssary  and  un- 
sound. 


H.R.  12261  does  not  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory basis  for  House  consideration  of 
wheat  legislation.  As  that  old.  old  story 
goes.  "You  can't  get  there  from  here." 

What  is  needed  is  for  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Conmiittee  to  come  up  with  a 
constructive  solution  to  the  wheat  prob- 
lem— one  which  is  designed  to  find  an 
economic  solution  to  this  problem — one 
that  has  a  chance  of  being  enacted  into 
law. 

This  bill  should  be  opposed  because: 

First.  It  calls  for  a  system  of  doles  and 
controls. 

Second.  It  is  even  more  costly  than  the 
present  program. 

Third.  It  destroys  the  influence  of  the 
family  farm  in  American  agriculture. 

F\Durth.  No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill.  It  is  substantially  different  from 
two  previous  versions  which  failed  to  get 
committee  support. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  unsound  and  un- 
necessary alterations  in  the  present  suc- 
cessful surplus  food  distribution  plan  for 
needy  people. 

The  bill  consists  of  three  titles — 
•  Wheat.  '  Feed  Grains. '  and  "Food  Dis- 
tribution." 

TITLE    I WHEAT 

The  wheat  title  is  unacceptable  be- 
cau.se : 

First.  It  does  not  let  the  small  wheat- 
grower  vote  in  the  first  referendum. 

Second  It  would  increase  the  already 
high  cost  of  the  wheat  program  by  $100 
million  or  more  a  year. 

Third.  It  goes  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  by  both  increas- 
ing export  subsidy  and  the  financial  in- 
centive to  maximize  yields  p>er  acre. 

Fourth.  Diverted  acres  tend  to  in- 
crease production  of  nonsupported 
crops  and  cause  new  problems  to  growers 
of  vegetables  and  many  other  crops. 

Fifth.  Relatively  few  wheat  farmers 
would  determine  the  fate  of  the  conser- 
vation reserve  program  for  all  farmers. 
Tlie  payments  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve are  excessive. 

rrTLE  n — feed  grains 

The  feed  grain  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  unsound  because: 

First.  Congress  would  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility to  a  nongoverrunental  com- 
mittee which  would  have  authority  to 
impose  controls  and  withdraw  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  up  to  $600  million  for  a 
feed  grain  program.  In  the  absence  of 
congressional  disapproval  within  30 
days,  such  a  program  would  become  law. 

Second.  This  unprecedented  scheme 
of  lawmaking  might  encourage  Treas- 
ury-raiding opportunities  for  other 
groups  in  and  out  of  agriculture. 

Third.  The  costly  referendum  plan 
would  discriminate  against  the  small 
farmer  by  limiting  the  voting  to  growers 
of  $500  or  more  annually. 

Fourth.  Provision  is  made  to  adopt  the 
discredited  direct  payment  Brannan 
plan. 

Fifth.  Fimds  for  this  plan  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  regular  appropriation 
process.  No  limitation  is  placed  on  the 
amount  any  one  individual  could  receive. 

Sixth.  The  high  price  of  the  grain 
would  cause  export  problems,  increase 
export  subsidies,  and  undermine  current 
efforts  to  liberalize  trade. 


TTTLE    lU rOOD    DISTRIBUTION 


The  section  pertaining  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  protein  food  is  unworkable  be- 
cause: 

First.  It  would  put  HEW  in  the  agri- 
culture business  for  which  it  has  no 
experience,  and  would  duplicate  and 
complicate  the  functions  of  USDA. 

Second.  Having  made  it  difiBcult  for 
low-income  people  to  buy  food,  the  Grov- 
errunent  would  then  donate  these  foods 
free  to  the  needy. 

Third.  It  takes  responsibility  for  car- 
ing for  the  needy  from  local  and  State 
authorities  where  it  belongs  and  reck- 
lessly expands  welfare  assistance  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  authorities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  personally  I  am  not  going  to  fight 
the  rule  or  ask  for  a  roUcall.  There  are 
Members  who  know  more  about  agricul- 
ture than  I  do,  and  they  should  be 
heard.  After  you  hear  them  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  majority  of  you  will 
vote  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill.  While 
that  bill  is  far  from  being  a  sound  and 
practical  bill  it  is  far  superior  to  the  one 
being  considered  today. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farm  production  has  been  nmning  from 
4  to  8  percent  above  the  volume  that  can 
be  moved  into  dc«nestic  consumption 
and  export  under  existing  programs. 

The  resulting  accumulation  of  surplus 
stocks  has  depressed  market  prices  for 
current  production  and  imposed  a  heavy 
cost  on  the  public  Treasury. 

This  situation  must  be  corrected  if 
farmers  are  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
earn  and  get  high  per  family  net  in- 
comes. 

The  fundamental  thing  that  must  be 
done  to  bring  farm  production  into  bal- 
ance with  market  needs,  is  to  stop  sup- 
porting prices  at  levels  that  encourage 
urmeeded  production.  Enactment  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  was  a  significant 
step  toward  more  realistic  price  sup- 
port levels  for  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and 
other  coarse  grains. 

Experience  with  past  programs  clearly 
indicates  the  difficulty  of  controlling 
production  by  taking  acreage  out  of  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  price  guarantees 
that  provide  an  incentive  for  increased 
production.  The  chief  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  past  experience  with  acre- 
age retirement  and  control  programs,  is 
that  the  provisions  of  all  programs  af- 
fecting production  must  be  consistent 
with  our  production  objectives — if  such 
objectives  are  to  be  achieved. 

A  properly  administered  conservation 
reserve,  of  adequate  size,  could  greatly 
facilitate  the  adjustments  that  are 
needed  to  bring  production  into  balance 
with  market  needs — but  only  if  the  ef- 
fects of  withdrawing  land  from  produc- 
tion are  not  offset  by  price  support  levels 
that  provide  an  incentive  for  increased 
production. 

As  a  temporary  measure  to  help  farm- 
ers in  adjusting  production  to  current 
needs,  I  favor  a  properly  designed  and 
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administered  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram which,  first,  retires  land  that  oth- 
erwise would  be  devoted  to  crops;  second, 
keeps  land  out  of  production  for  a  long 
term  of  years:  third,  prohibits  harvesting 
or  grazing  of  land  under  the  program; 
fourth,  encourages  farmers  to  put  entire 
farms  in  the  reserve;  and  fifth,  secures 
sufficient  participation  to  reduce  produc- 
tion substantially,  bringing  total  agricul- 
tural production  into  balance  with  do- 
mestic and  foreign  market  demand. 

Land  is  only  one  of  several  factors 
that  affect  agricultural  production,  but 
it  is  a  very  important  factor. 

The  1954  Census  of  Agriculture  indi- 
cates that  we  have  a  total  of  459.6  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland.  In  1959,  22.4  mil- 
lion acres,  or  4.9  percent  of  our  total 
cropland,  were  held  out  of  production 
imder  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
The  1960  conservation  reserve  program 
will  withhold  28  million  acres,  or  6.1  per- 
cent of  total  cropland.  Because  of  the 
relatively  low  rental  rates  paid  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program,  much  of 
the  land  currently  in  the  reserve  is  mar- 
ginal land  with  a  low  level  of  productiv- 
ity. As  better  land  is  retired  through 
the  progressive  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  effects  on  production  will  be 
materially  increased. 

I  recommend  extension  of  the  USDA's 
authority  to  enter  into  new  conservation 
reserve  contracts  for  3  years  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  increase  the  reserve  acre- 
age at  a  rate  of  5  million  acres  per  year 
to  a  total  of  43  million  acres  in  1963. 

I  estimate  that  these  recommendations 
for  expansion  of  the  regular  conserva- 
tion reserve  would  require  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  rental  payments  be 
increased  at  a  rate  of  $65  million  per 
year  for  3  years — that  is,  from  $335  mil- 
lion for  1960  to  $400  million  for  1961, 
$465  million  for  1962,  and  $530  million 
for  1963. 

In  addition,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
legislation  for  wheat,  subtitle  B  of  title 
I  would  raise  the  total  amount  of  land 
In  the  conservation  reserve  from  the  43 
million  acres  proposed  above  to  60  mil- 
lion acres  at  the  end  of  3  years.  At  least 
half  of  this  proposed  additional  authori- 
zation of  17  million  acres  signed  up  the 
first  year  to  cushion  the  adjustment  to 
the  proposed  new  wheat  program. 

The  net  effect  of  these  recommenda- 
tions on  the  size  of  the  conservation 
reserve  program  would  be  about  as 
follows : 
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By  dividing  the  recommendations  for 
expansion  of  the  conservation  reserve.  I 
recognize  that,  first,  the  present  conser- 
vation reserve  is  performing  a  valuable 
function  in  helping  individuals  make 
needed  adjustments — particularly  where 
whole  farms  are  being  placed  in  the  re- 
serve, and  where  marginal  land  is  being 
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TIORNBERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
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to  mention  one  thing,  how- 
gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke 
Senate  bill  and  suggested  that 
as  it  pertains  to  wheat. 
Vlr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  the 
s  why  I  think  this  rule 
)e  adopted.  Only  by  adopting 
here  today  do  we  have  any  as- 
that  the  Senate  bill,  which  deals 
can  even  be  considered  here 
I  think  that  I  know  some- 
the  ideas  and  the  opinions  and 
of  the  members  of  the  House 
ee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  think  I 
in  saying  that  the  Senate 
is  considered  by  our  committee, 
3e  reported  out.  So,  if  you  want 
this  Senate  bill,  you  should 
rule  here  today, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
statement  that  I  do  not 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
of  the  large  farm  organizations 
to  the  bill.  I  do  not  agree 
and  I  do  not  think  the  record 
it  out.  The  Farm  Bureau  is 
the  bill.  Our  committee — at 
majority  of  us — has  found  that 
ve  been  opposed  to  any  of  the 
which  the  majority  party  has 
advocatfed.  I  think  everyone  under- 
stands t  lat.  Furthermore,  I  think  some 
of  the  )eople  on  my  left  do  not  agree 
with  ths  Farm  Bureau's  stand.    When 
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the  gentleman  mentioned  that  the 
Grange  was  opposed  to  this  bill,  I  would 
que.stion  that.  My  information  is  that 
the  Grange  has  said  that  they  have 
taken  a  neutral  attitude.  As  regards 
the  Farmers  Union,  I  think  I  can  state 
correctly  that  the  authorized  repre- 
.sentatives  of  that  great  organization 
have  told  the  members  of  our  committee 
that  they  favored  this  bill  as  it  is  written. 

But.  as^ain.  what  I  am  trying  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Members  here  to- 
day, my  friends,  is  this:  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  doing  something  for  the  farm 
problem,  you  will  vote  for  this  rule.  It 
is  an  open  rule.  It  will  give  an  opportu- 
nity for  you  to  .strike  from  the  bill  any- 
thing that  you  do  not  like.  It  will  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  the  gentleman  from  Kan.sas, 
or  Representatives  from  every  other 
area  of  the  country  an  opportunity  to 
offer  any  solutions  that  they  have,  and 
let  the  House  work  its  will.  The  thing 
I  want  to  impress  upon  you  today, 
especially  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  vote  against  this  rule,  is  this:  It  is  the 
only  chance  that  you  are  going  to  have 
before  the  Congress  adjourns  to  do 
something  for  the  fanner,  and  if  you 
vote  against  this  rule,  you  are  gomg  to 
say  in  effect  that  you  do  not  want  to  do 
anytliing  for  the  farmer. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  a.s  he  may  desii-e  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  !  Mr.  BfownI. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  bill  was  originally  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  I  was  very  much  in 
hopes  that  we  might  be  able  to  report 
some  other  measure  relating  to  the  na- 
tional farm  problem  that  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  House,  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  administration.  But. 
now  we  have  only  this  particular  bill 
before  us. 

As  has  been  said  by  the  previous 
.speakers,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
we  do  have  a  great  and  real  farm  prob- 
lem confronting  us  here  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  great  farm  surpluses, 
primarily  in  wheat. 

This  bill,  of  course,  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  with  the  agree- 
ment by  its  proponents  that  it  was  a  so- 
lution for  our  present  farm  problem, 
and  especially  so.  as  far  as  the  great 
wheat  surplus  we  have  with  us  here  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  studied  this  bill  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  heard  the 
arguments  for  and  against  it,  I  became 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  this  piece 
of  legislation,  as  it  will  be  presented  un- 
der this  rule,  is  not  the  answer  to  the 
agricultural  or  farm  problems  which 
confront  us.  I  realize  fully  we  have  to 
do  something :  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing here  and  now  to  meet  the  costly 
and  great  wheat  surplus  that  is  plaguing 
the  Nation,  and  has  plagued  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  so  many  years.  However, 
this  may  be  the  only  opportunity  we  will 
have  to  consider  amendments  and 
chances  in  the  present  farm  laws.  In 
my  opinion,  this  bill  does  not,  in  itself, 
solve  any  of  the  problems  or  answer  any 
of  the  questions  which  trouble  the  Na- 
tion. It  will  not  reduce  costs  to  the 
Government. 
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It  will  not  reduce,  in  any  substantial 
degree,  the  production  of  wheat.  In- 
stead it  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
large  wheat  farmer,  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  family-owned  farm, 
and   the   little   wheat   producer   of   the 

countiT- 

I  am  especially  interested  in  the  fact 
that  this  bill  will  do  nothing  for  the 
Midwest  producer  of  wheat,  except  in- 
jure him,  and  especially  so  as  to  farmers 
in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
where  we  produce  only  soft  winter  wheat 
which  is  not  in  surplus,  never  has  been 
in  surplus,  and  should  not  come  under 
any  Government  controls. 

I  feel  also  that  the  small  grain  section 
of  this  bill  would  be  of  great  detriment 
to  the  farmer  on  the  family-sized  farm 
of  the  Midwest.  After  all,  if  you  look 
at  this  bill  carefully,  I  feel  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  must  amend  it  greatly 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  kind  of 
workable  fann  legislation  come  out  of 
this  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  while  it  is  not  perfect 
by  any  means,  the  farm  bill  passed  re- 
cently by  the  Senate  would  be  less  co§tly, 
more  workable,  and  a  better  measure 
than  the  one  that  was  presented  to  us 
here  by  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  AVERY.  In  view  of  the  gentle- 
man's long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  wonder  if  he 
can  enlighten  us  on  this  point.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones! 
who  preceded  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Brown  1  made  the  statement,  I  be- 
lieve, that  this  would  be  the  last  chance 
the  House  would  have  to  work  its  will 
on  farm  legislation  during  this  session. 
That  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does  it? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  No.  I  cannot 
speak  for  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  but  my  judgment  of  the 
membership  of  that  committee  is  this; 
that  the  committee  would  quickly  report 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  any  legislation 
the  committee  believes  would  be  of  any 
help  in  solving  these  important  farm 
problems. 

Mr.   AVERY.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AVERY.  It  is  my  recollection 
that  in  1958  we  had  a  labor  bill  that 
came  over  from  the  other  body,  lay  on 
the  Speaker's  desk,  and  was  taken  up 
under  siLspension  of  the  rules.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  for  this  Senate  bill  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  to  be 
taken  up  later  on  under  that  procedure? 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly:  it 
could  be  called  up  at  any  time  under 
that  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  let  me  say 
this.  If  you  will  study  the  pending  bill, 
which  this  rule  makes  in  order,  yoa  will 
find  about  70  percent  of  the  small  wheat 
producers  of  this  country  will  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  say  as  to  what 
sort  of  program  or  plan  ihcy  will  come 
under.  Instead,  the  control  of  wheat 
planting  will  rest  with  the  large  wheat 
producers  of  the  country.    A  great  many 


Membei-s  of  this  House  come  from  States, 
like  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  where  wheat 
is  grown  not  as  a  money  crop,  but  pri- 
marily as  a  rotation  crop,  or  as  a  cover 
crop,  and  where  our  soft  winter  wheat  is 
not  in  surplus  .supply.  Instead  of  p)er- 
mitting  these  little  farmers  to  do  as  they 
have  been  doing,  even  under  a  bad  law, 
they  will  be  crucified,  under  this  bill,  by 
the  big  wheat  operator  of  the  far  West, 
and  the  small  grain  producers  of  the 
same  areas. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  certainly  hope  this  bill 
will  be  considered  carefully,  and  that 
the  much  needed  amendments  that  will 
be  offered  to  it  will  be  given  every  proper 
consideration. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman    from    Nebraska    I  Mr.    Mc- 

GlNLEY  1  . 

Mr.  McGINLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  adopting  the  rule  on  H.R. 
12261. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  district 
which  includes  some  of  the  finest  wheat- 
lands  in  America.  Despite  the  ingenuity 
of  our  applied  science  in  attaining  such 
a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in  farm,  pro- 
duction— and,  ironically  because  of  the 
impact  of  such  advances — the  American 
farmer,  and  particularly  the  wheat 
farmer  of  the  Western  Plains  States  is 
faced  with  a  very  dismal  economic  pic- 
ture, both  presently  and  in  the  future. 

H  R.  12261.  very  likely,  has  some  de- 
fects, and  there  are  parts  of  it  that  are 
not  completely  favored  by  me.  However, 
I  think  that  it  must  be  passed  in  order 
to  indicate  our  sense  of  responsibility  to 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  At  best, 
however,  it  should  be  considered  as  only 
a  temporary  measure,  to  try  to  maintain 
the  income  of  the  fanner  at  the  present 
level — which  is  admittedly  low — for  at 
least  1  year,  or  possibly  a  little  longer 
until  we  can  formulate  more  compre- 
hensive legislation  for  the  long  term 
ahead  The  85-25-55  combination  in 
the  House  committee  bill  would  do  just 
about  that— to  maintain  the  present 
level  on  prices.  But  on  this  portion  of 
the  measure  there  is  no  room  for  com- 
promise. It  is  the  limit  to  which  we  can 
fairly  ask  the  farmer  to  go  in  cutting 
production  and  price. 

It  is  important,  too,  in  the  fact  that 
it  presents  to  the  wheat  fanners  of  the 
country  a  clear  choice  of  alternatives  in 
a  type  of  program  for  them  to  live  imder 
for"  the  next  few  years.  It  presents  a 
much  clearer  and  more  meaningful 
choice,  both  in  effects  and  in  principle, 
than  was  available  in  the  com  referen- 
dum 2  years  ago.  They  will  have  a 
choice  of  a  higher  support  and  more 
strictly  controlled  program,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  our  huge  surplus 
stores— and  a  program  offering  wide- 
open  production  and  lower  and  lower 
price  supports,  with  no  hope  of  cutting 
down  the  damaging  surplus  effectively 
for  the  relief  of  the  taxpayer,  who  is  now 
rightfully  screaming  about  the  high  cost 
of  our  farm  programs  with  the  large 
storage  costs  that  are  being  carried. 

Although  it  is  within  the  province  of 
Congress  to  legislate  a  definite  program, 
without  a  referendum,  I  recognize  that 
in  such  a  controversial  subject  where  the 


farm  groups  themselves  are  not  united 
completely  in  a  single  approach,  it  is 
difficult  for  Congress  to  pass  a  definite 
farm  program.  Therefore,  since  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  matter  can  quickly  be 
decided  by  the  politicians — and  I  use 
the  term  respectfully — I  think  we  should 
offer  some  determination  to  the  farmers 
themselves. 

May  I  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
H.R.  12261  represents  the  best  proposal 
that  has  been  submitted  to  Congress.  I 
still  look  for  the  day  when  the  proposal 
embodied  in  H.R.  11018  which  I  have  in- 
troduced along  with  many  other  of  my 
colleagues  from  both  political  parties, 
will  be  accepted.  It  is  a  refinement  of 
the  so-called  domestic  parity  plan  which 
has  been  presented  to  Congress  before. 
In  fact,  it  has  sound  roots  in  principle 
back  to  the  1920's  in  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill  that  was  presented  then,  offering  a 
two-price  system,  one  level  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  another  level  for  foreign 
export  trade  in  the  world  market.  It 
also  offers  the  benefit  of  a  marketing 
quota  of  bushels  of  wheat  as  the  method 
of  allotting  a  share  of  marketable  wheat 
to  the  farmer.  This  system  would  be  in 
lieu  of  the  present  system  of  trying  to 
control  production  by  means  of  acreage 
allotments.  Everyone  must  admit  that 
with  the  advances  of  science  and  im- 
provements in  fertilizing  and  cultivating 
methods,  that  the  acreage-allotment 
control  system  has  not  effectively  con- 
trolled our  production.  The  result  is 
that  the  present  farm  program  hsa  been 
marked  as  the  "cause"  of  the  agricul- 
tural crisis  we  now  have  with  us. 

H.R.  11018  and  companion  bills  would 
allow  the  farmer  the  freedom  to  plant 
all  the  wheat  he  wanted  to  raise  and  to 
use  it  in  any  manner  he  wanted  and  sell 
it  as  he  wanted— except  that  portion  of 
his  bushel  allotment  which  would  go  for 
primary  use.  Yankus  could  come  home. 
This  bill,  sponsored  by  the  National 
Wheatgrowers  Association,  The  National 
Farmers  Union,  and  the  NatiMial 
Grange  was  listened  to  with  interest  in 
the  Committee  on  Agricultui-e.  The  pro- 
ponents were  praised  for  their  industry 
in  presenting  a  fair  measure.  I  under- 
stand, however,  that  it  was  not  c«isid- 
ered  by  the  committee  as  a  vehicle  for 
current  fioor  considerati<Mi,  first  because 
the  essentials  of  it  have  previously  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President,  and  sec- 
ondly because  some  said  it  was  too  com- 
plicated. 

The  latter  I  disagree  with.  I  express 
my  regrets  that  this  measure  has  not 
been  reported  to  us  as  the  Wheat  Act 
of  1960. 

Having  said  that,  and  having  Oie 
highest  respect  for  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  tmder- 
standing  somewhat  their  problems  in 
this  field  of  lawmaking,  I  am  ready  to 
accept  the  House  committee  bill. 

Next  it  is  most  important  that  we  do 
not  give  our  approval  to  any  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  bill  which  would 
substitute  the  unfortvmate  Senate  bill, 
embodying  a  75-20-50  formula.  This 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  income  potential 
of  our  wheat  farmers,  and  an  adequate 
reduction  of  surplus  would  still  not  be 
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accomplished.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  rule  and  to  support  the 
cwnmlttee  bill  as  the  best  offering  that 
can  be  presented  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  the  last  days  of  the  86th  session 
of  Congress,  and  one  that  will  mark  a 
substantial  advance  in  our  overall  agri- 
cultural situatl(»i. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  »lr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12261. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  reduce 
the  issues  involved  in  the  debate  over 
wheat  policy  to  terms  which  can  be  im- 
derstood  immediately  by  every  citizen. 
and  especially  by  every  housewife. 
When  we  talk  in  terms  of  parity  and 
dollars  and  cents  per  bushel  we  are  talk- 
ing of  what  are  essentially  abstract 
sums. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  plastic  bag  con- 
taining the  amoimt  of  wheat  needed  to 
make  the  flour  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of 
bread.  This  sack  contains  14.3  ounces 
of  wheat.  The  farmer  who  grew  this 
wheat — which,  incidentally,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  and  is  prize-winning 
Nebraska  wheat — got  2.3  cents  for  the 
flour  value  of  this  wheat.  Yet  this  loaf 
of  bread  which  I  purchased  at  a  nearby 
store  sells  typically  for  20  or  21  cents. 
The  wheat  flour  is  the  major  compo- 
nent of  the  loaf  of  bread. 

There  was  a  time,  in  1947.  when  the 
farmer  would  have  gotten  2.7  cents  for 
this  wheat  floxir,  and  you  could  have 
bought  a  loaf  of  bread  for  14  cents,  in 
any  store.  While  the  price  of  wheat  has 
gone  down,  the  price  of  bread  has  gone 
up.  If  HJi.  12261  is  enacted,  the  farmer 
next  year  might  hc^ie.  depending  on 
which  option  the  farmers  choose,  to  re- 
ceive 2.6  cents,  or  an  additicmal  3  mills 
for  the  flour  that  goes  into  a  loaf  of 
bread. 

He  also  gets  an  extra  3  miUs  from  the 
mill  feed  value  left,  after  the  flour  is 
extracted  from  the  wheat,  and  con- 
tained in  the  bran  and  wheat  germ.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  housewife  is  paying 
enough  for  food  to  give  the  farmer  a  fair 
price  for  it.  What  is  not  so  obvious  is 
that  this  price  is  not  fair. 

I  placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  19  last  year  an  analysis  show- 
ing that  a  competent  Colorado  wheat 
farmer,  with  an  investment  of  $175,000, 
is  lucky  to  make  a  modest  wage  for  his 
labor,  and  he  gets  nothing  from  his  in- 
vestment. Or  if  you  could  assume  that 
his  labor  is  for  free,  he  is  getting  only 
3  percent  on  his  investment.  The  farmer 
is  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  both  his 
labor  and  on  his  capital  just  as  is  any 
other  worker  or  businessman,  and  the 
farmer  is  both.  It  is  also  alleged  that 
if  we  would  simply  cut  support  prices 
the  farmer  would  stop  proiducing  sur- 
pluses.   This  ignores  the  practical  fact 
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of  the  farmer's  life.  He  has  high  fixed 
costs  in  .axes  and  insurance,  for  support 
for  hims  ;lf  and  his  family,  for  seed.  fuel. 
and  ma  ntenance  of  his  equiixnent.  all 
of  whicl  must  be  met  regardless  of  the 
price.  Svery  time  the  price  per  unit 
is  reduce  the  farmer  is  driven  to  in- 
crease h  s  output  so  as  to  try  to  maintain 
his  grosi  income  and  keep  from  bank- 


wheat  a  year.  At  $1.60  a  bushel,  his  gross 
sales  In  wheat  amount  to  $9,600. 

The  farmer  also  has  180  acres  available  for 
other  crops.  He  Is  getting  30  bushels  of 
barley  p)€r  acre.  He  Is  producing  5,400  bush- 
els and  selling  them  at  80  cents  per  bushel, 
so  his  barley  earnings  amount  to  $4,320. 

Total  gross  earnings.  $13,920. 

As  with  any  businessman,  this  farmer  has 
a  heavy  Investment  and  is  faced  with  oper- 
ating costs. 


ilso  argued  that  there  are  too     investment  in  keal  estate  and  equipment 


many  fa  rmers  and  too  many  acres  in  pro- 


and  the  theory  seems  to  be  that 


if  the  N  ition  would  force  fanners  out  of 
farming  this  would  reduce  surpluses. 
But  the  wheat  is  produced  on  acres,  and 
as  farm  sales  occur — and  the  number  of 
farm  sales  is  rising — this  acreage  is  taken 
over  by  ( tther  farmers  seeking  to  use  their 
equipmf  nt  more  efficiently  and  to  in- 
crease t  leir  wheat  base  acreage,  and  the 
result  if  that  the  land  is  farmed  at  least 
as  efflci(  tntly  by  the  next  operator  as  by 
the  present  one.  Reducing  the  number 
of  farm  jrs  will  do  nothing  to  take  acre- 
age out  of  production. 

Portu  lately  the  passage  of  H.R.  12261 
will  greatly  cut  into  the  surpluses  be- 
cause it  will  reduce  acreage  by  25  per- 
cent. F  educing  acreage  does  not  reduce 
the  fanaer's  costs  pro];x)rtionately.  His 
fixed  c()Sts  continue.  He  has  only  a 
modest  ^ving  on  feed  and  fuel.  Conse- 
quently it  is  essential  if  our  wheat  farm- 
ers are  lot  to  be  driven  into  bankruptcy 
to  raise  the  parity  support  level,  as  H.R. 
12261  proposes  to  do,  so  that  the  farmer 
maintains  the  same  gross  income.  This 
will  stil  be  a  saving  to  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause tlie  25-percent  cut  in  acreage  will 
have  ac  almost  proportional  cut  in  out- 
put. It  will  bring  next  year's  crop  below 
our  current  utilization,  and  then  draw 
down  tl  e  surplus. 

I  am  sending  every  Member  of  the 
House  11  detailed  analysis  of  a  tsrpical 
wheat  f  irm  investment,  income,  and  ex- 
pense s  leet,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
relationship  between  urban  and  niral 
econom  cs,  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  1  >ill.  Before  we  vote  on  this  bill 
tomorrc  w  I  urge  every  Member  to  review 
these  iraterials.  I  Include  them  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 
Cost   and    Profit    Analysis   fob    a    Ttpical 

COL^KADO     DrTLAMD     WHEAT    FaSMEX 

an  example  of  actual  Income  and 
cjoets.     It  Is  based  upon  experience 
,  consisting  of  960  acres  of  good 
In    the    hard-wheat    section    of 
Colorado.     This    is    an    owner 
unit,  using  modem  equipment. 
o|>erator  is  In  compliance  with  the 
planting   his   allotted    acres 
and  his  excess  acres  to  barley, 
operator  combines  all  of  his  grain,  but 
barley   wlndrowed.     He     hires     extra 
d  urlng  harvest.     He  does  all  of  his 
except  that  he   hires  one  extra 
during  harvest. 

nearly  all  of  his  own  repair  work 

utilizes  some  work  of  children  during 

He  does  his  own  tax  and  account- 
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960  acres,  480  acres  are  In  summer 

4nd  480  acres  are  In  cropland.     He 

acre  wheat  allotment  and  has  180 

barley.    He    Is    currently   earning 

of    parity    (or    some    $1.60    per 

farm     stored).     He    Is    getting    20 

to  the  acre. 

300-acre  allotment,  at  20  bushels 

he  Is  producing  6,000  bushels  of 


960  acres  land  at  $150  per  acre.. 

Tractor 

Combine 

One-way 

2  rod  weeders 

1  chisel 

2  grain    drills 

1   truck  with  hoist 

1  pickup  truck  (used) 

Shop    equipment 

Shop  and  storage  building 

One-half  of  automobile 

($3,000) 


$144,000.00 
5,300.00 

8,  300.  00 
1.000.00 

800  00 
1,000.00 
1,600.00 
4,  000  00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

9,  000.  00 

1,500  00 


Total  investment. 178,800.00 


(6    percent   Interest   on    Invest- 
ment, $10,698.) 

opebating  expensbb 

Taxes 1,518.  00 

Labor 200.00 

Seed  700.00 

Supplies  purchased 200.00 

Repairs  and  maintenance 750.00 

Gas,  dlesel  fuel,  oil  and  grease.  _  1,  212.  80 

Insurance 159.  85 

Electricity  and  telephone 150.00 

Trucking 456.  00 

Automobile        upkeep        (farm 

share) 100,00 

Repairs  to  wells  and  buildings..  50.  00 

Miscellaneous 25.00 

Total  operating  expense..  8,  521.  65 


depreciation 

Farm  equipment,  $25,300  at  10- 
year   life 

Shop      and      storage 
$9,000,   30   years 


building 


2,530.00 
300  00 


Total    depreciation. 
Total  operating  expense.. 


2.830.00 
5,  521  65 


Total    operating    expense 

and   depreciation 8,351.65 

Total  gross  Income 13,920.00 

Total     operating    expense    and 
depreciation 8.  361.  66 


Net  operating  Income. 


5,  668.  35 


Note. — This  Is  the  amount  the  operator 
has  for  his  management  and  labor,  for  his 
living  for  himself  and  family,  to  pay  Income 
tax,  personal  tax,  car  expense,  etc.,  and  for 
interest  on  his  investment. 

If  you  allow  nothing  for  his  labor,  and 
the  costs  of  subsistence,  his  return  Is  only 
3.12  percent  on  his  Investment,  $5,568.35, 
divided  by  his  Investment  of  $178,300,  equals 
3.12  percent. 

Assuming  the  labor  of  the  owner  is  worth 
$5,500  to  manage  and  operate  the  farm, 
he  has  no  return  on  his  Investment.  (For 
the  detailed  analysis,  see  the  Congressional 
Record  for  Mar.  19,  1959. 

We  Need  Each  Other 

The  welfare  of  the  urbanlte  Is  Intimately 
linked  with  the  welfare  of  the  farmer — we 
need  each  other.  The  farmer  produces  65 
percent  of  the  raw  materials  used  In  Indus- 
try in  addition  to  producing  the  Nation's 
food  and  fiber.  It  is  obvious  that  urbanites 
as  well  as  farmers  have  a  vital  interest  In 
the   outcome   of    proposed    farm   legislation. 
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Herein  is  a  quick  review  of  how  the  farmer 
affects  his  city  brother,  a  look  at  the  current 
farm  situation,  and  a  short  analysis  of  H.R. 
12261. 

FARMERS    AS    CONSUMERS 

Tliere  are  twice  as  many  Jobs  in  induotry 
.serving  farmers  as  there  are  farmers.  These 
farmers  are  yearly  buying  $14  billion  worth 
(if  f.irm  supplies.  For  example,  each  year 
fiirmers  buy  6' 2  tons  of  steel,  consume  17' i 
billion  gallons  of  crude  petroleum,  and  vi.se 
285  billion  pounds  of  raw  rubber.  It  takes 
$6  billion  worth  of  containers  and  packing 
nuiterials  alone  to  pack  the  food  that  U.S. 
furmcrs  raise  in  1  year.  And  farmers  aj-e 
steiidlly  purchasing  more  products  from  non- 
farmers— between  1951  and  1960  farm 
purcha-^es  of  motor  supplies  and  vehicles 
were  up  40  percent  and  purchases  of  build- 
ing materials  were  up  7  percent.  In  short, 
16  million  Americans  in  manufacturing, 
processing,  and  distribution  are  dependent 
upon  the  farmer  for  their  jobs. 

FARMERS    AS     PRODUCERS  I 

American  farmers  make  up  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  world's  population,  but  they 
provide  20  percent  of  the  world's  meat.  30 
percent  of  the  milk,  and  40  percent  of  the 
corn;  one  farmer  feeds  himself  and  some 
20  others  in  this  Nation  alone.  A  f.irmcr's 
output  (per  man-hour)  is  up  65  percent 
since  1950— this  must  be  regarded  as  a 
blessing,  not  a  curse,  for  the  United  States 
will  never  lose  power  due  to  a  food  Ehorta<;e. 

FOOD    COSTS 

Farmers  are  now  receiving  only  38  cents 
Of  the  housewife's  food  dollar.  If  the  wheat 
farmer  in  Colorado  gave  away  his  wheat, 
you'd  still  pay  18  cents  for  a  20-cent  loaf 
of  bread.  In  the  10-year  period  1948  to 
1956,  the  annual  food  costs  for  the  average 
American  family  rose  by  $260— marketers 
and  processors  received  $253  more,  food  im- 
porters got  $15  more,  and  farmers  received 
$8  less. 

FARM    situation 

In  1958.  total  farm  production  was  29 
percent  higher  than  in  1947,  yet  the  net 
Income  of  farmers  (including  Government 
pavments)  was  down  25  percent.  At  the 
same  time  factory  wage  rates  rose  33  per- 
cent, the  cost  of  living  increased  23  percent, 
and  corporate  profits  rose  20  percent,  farm 
income  dropped  16  percent.  These  figures 
mean  that  the  average  farm  income  is 
around  $2,547  while  the  average  nonfarm 
income  is  some  $6,470.  They  mean  that 
there  are  18  percent  fewer  farms  since  1951 
and  that  the  toll  of  distress  sales  is  rismg 
throughout  the  Nation  (the  Wall  Street 
Journal  recently  found  a  50  percent  Increase 
m  farm  sales  in  15  major  farm  States!. 
They  mean  thst  the  farmer's  buying  power 
is  the  lowest  it  has  been  in  20  years. 

FARM    SUBSIDIES 

Tlic  total  cost  of  farm  price  supports  have 
rcallv  been  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
cost"  of  financial  aids  to  industry.  From 
1946  to  1956  mail  subsidies  amounting  to  $6 
billion  were  paid  to  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, business  reconversion  payments 
amounted  to  $43  billion,  subsidies  to  mari- 
time companies  from  1938  through  1957  to- 
taled $3.5  billion,  and  subsidies  to  the  air- 
lines amounted  to  $614  million  during  the 
same  period.  And  furthermore,  only  about 
half  of  the  $6  billion  farm  subsidy  figure 
actually  went  to  farmers.  The  rest  Wiis 
used  to  provide  services  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation. Tliese  services  included  scientific 
research  and  education,  grading  of  food 
pnxlucts,  forest  services,  soil  conservation, 
and  food  inspection.  They  provided  school 
lunch  programs  and  fed  hungry  people 
throughout  the  world.  We  should  also  not 
forget  that  a  large  part  of  the  budget  used 
for  commodity  loans  and  purchases  is  being 
paid  back  to  the  Government. 


SIMPLE    farm    economics 

A  farmer  receives  his  Inccane  from  units 
of  products  marketed;  these  units  may  be 
represented  by  such  measurements  as 
b'ishels.  bales,  gallons  or  pounds.  When 
the  farmer  receives  a  lower  price  per  unit, 
he  naturally  increases  his  number  of  units 
to  try  and  maintain  a  steady  gross  Income. 
Lower  prices  per  unit  do  not  mean  that  the 
farmer  will  lower  production  and  reduce  his 
number  of  units  (as  Is  often  the  case  in 
manufacturing),  because  the  farmer  must 
continue  to  meet  the  mortgage  payments,  to 
buy  tractors  and  other  equipment,  and  to 
take  care  of  insurance  payments  and  family 
living  expenses.  The  farmer  has  high  fixed 
co.sts  and  low  variable  costs.  In  the  short 
run,  prices  only  need  to  cover  variable  costs. 
For  manufacturers,  the  low  fixed  cost  and 
high  variable  cost  means  that  a  sharp  drop 
in  price  will  reduce  output.  Furthermore. 
you  can  shut  down  a  factory,  you  can't 
really  shut  down  a   farm,   or   a  cow. 

Therefore,  even  depression  prices  do  not 
substantially  decrease  production  under  the 
so-called  sliding  scale  of  parity.  We  must 
never  forget  that  in  the  past,  depressions 
have  often  been  farm-led  and  farm-fed. 
This  is  one  basic  reason  why  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  of  lowering  prices  to  the 
fitrmer  in  an  effort  to  lower  production  and 
reduce  surpluses  have  not  and  cannot  work. 
Adequate  farm  legislation  is  a  must. 


HR.  12261 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee's  farm 
bill.  H  R.  12261— The  Farm  Surplus  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1960 — differs  from  the  Senate 
wheat  bill  in  three  major  ways.  The  House 
bill  uses  a  diCerent  formula  for  acreage  al- 
lotments, contains  a  special  provision  for 
feed  grain  producers,  and  incorporates  a  pro- 
vision for  distribution  of  high  protein  foods 
to   the  needy. 

TrrLE  I — wheat 

The  wheat  farmers  would  have  a  choice 
by  referendum  between  two  different  wheat 
plans.  Plan  A  provides  for  a  25  percent  re- 
duction in  wheat  acreage  and  provides  for 
85  percent  parity  of  allotted  acres  and  calls 
for  pavments-in-kind  from  surplus  stocks 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  average  yield  on 
the  acres  taken  out  of  production.  Plan  B 
provides  for  unrestricted  wheat  production 
with  price  supports  at  around  50  percent 
01  parity.  It  also  calls  for  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  s<-il  bank  to  establish  a  reserve  of  60 
million  acres.  In  giving  wheat  producers  a 
choice  between  Flan  A  and  Plan  B,  the  Con- 
gress would  be  following  the  President's 
message  of  last  January  in  which  he  indi- 
cated he  would  pass  a  bill  which  allows  "the 
farmers  themselves  to  choose  between  realis- 
tic alternatives." 

The  Senate  wheat  bill  provides  for  75  per- 
cent parity  with  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
in  acreage  with  payments-ln-kind  equal  to 
50  percent  of  the  reduced  acreage.  The 
House  br.l  will  do  a  better  Job  of  cutting 
surpluses  and  maintaining  a  reasonable  farm 
income — yet,  it  won't  raise  the  price  of 
bread. 

TITLE  II — FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCERS 

Thi.<^  authorizes  feed  grain  producers  (corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and  rye)  to  work 
out  their  own  production  and  price  stabiliza- 
tion program  which  would  then  be  ratified 
by  Congress.  The  program  would  then  go 
into  operation  when  approved  by  two-thirds 
of   the  feed   grain  producers. 

TITLE    in — DISTRIBrrlON    OF    PROTEIN    FOOD 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  distribute  dairy, 
poultrv,  and  meat  products  to  needy  persons, 
to  eligible  institutions,  and  through  the 
school  lunch  program.  The  size  of  the  pro- 
gram would  be  established  by  annual  appro- 
priations and  surplus  stocks  would  be  util- 
ized when  available. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Andersen]  . 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  its  action  in  bringing  a  farm 
bill  before  us  with  an  open  rule  in  order 
that  our  farmers  may  have  their  full  day 
in  court.  We  have  had  a  long  wait  and 
should  make  the  most  of  this  opportunity 
to  do  something  constructive  and  worth 
while  for  agriculture. 

If  I  spoke  harshly  of  the  committee  in 
recent  weeks  regarding  the  delay  in 
granting  a  rule.  I  beg  the  indulgence  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  their  luiderstanding  of 
my  concern.  The  committee  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation  and  I  would  be  the  last 
person  on  earth  to  categorically  con- 
demn the  Members  for  their  caution  and 
deliberation  when  it  comes  to  granting 
rules. 

But  the  rural  business  and  agricultural 
communities  of  our  Nation  are  in  serious 
economic  straits,  and  businessmen  as 
well  as  farmers  are  entitled  to  full  and 
fair  consideration  of  their  problems. 

In  my  judgment,  the  farm  problem  is 
the  number  1  domestic  problem  facing  us 
today.  The  economic  slump  in  the  Mid- 
west is  not  localized.  It  reaches  into  all 
corners  of  our  land.  The  lack  of  pur- 
chasing power  in  rural  areas  has  its  im- 
pact upon  the  automobile  plants  in 
Detroit  and  the  steel  mills  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  industrial  interests  all  over  the 
Nation  are  feeling  the  effects.  If  this 
decline  in  our  rural  economy  is  not 
promptly  reversed,  oui-  entire  Nation  and 
probably  the  whole  free  wwld  will  suffer 
the  consequences  of  a  depressed  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  may  argue  in 
good  conscience  that  we  should  reject 
this  inile  because  we  do  not  like  all  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  but  let  me  remind 
you  that  few  bills  come  before  us  that  are 
entirely  to  our  liking  and  that  is  why  we 
have  these  open  rules  to  give  everyone 
an  equal  opportunity  to  stand  or  fall  on 
the  merits  of  his  or  her  proposal. 

We  must  have  a  vehicle  before  us  if  we 
are  to  do  anything  constructive  about 
this  number  1  domestic  problem,  and 
that  is  why  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  I  will 
at  the  proper  time  offer  for  consideration 
my  own  amendment  to  make  the  bill 
more  to  my  liking.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  the  privilege  of  every  Member  con- 
cerned with  the  farm  problem  and  all  its 
implicatioiLs. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Breeding]. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
at  tliis  time  to  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
the  rule  on  H.R.  12261. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  opponents 
of  this  legislation  are  serious  in  their  in- 
tentions to  defeat  the  rule  and  deny  to 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  debate  new 
wheat  legislation. 

I  plead  with  you  not  to  kill  all  the 
hopes  for  wheat  legislation  at  this  ses- 
sion through  such  a  back  door  parlia- 
mentary maneuver.  II  you  do  kill  the 
rule,  let  me  remind  those  of  you  who  vote 
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against  the  rule  that  you  will  have  to 
take  the  responaibillty  for  continxiing  vin- 
changed  for  another  year  the  present 
program.  And  may  I  further  remind  you 
that  this  is  the  program  denounced  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  metropol- 
itan press  as  being  responsible  for  the 
present  difficult  situation  in  which  wheat 
finds  itself. 

If  you  want  to  continue  the  present 
program — and  I  might  say  wheat  farm- 
ers are  not  too  vmhappy  with  this  law — 
vote  against  the  rule.  Kill  the  rule.  Re- 
fuse to  allow  the  House  to  debate  this 
grave  and  serious  national  issue. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  HJl.  12261  after  months  of 
careful  and  painful  deliberation.  It  is 
not  a  perfect  bill.  But  I  accept  it  in 
preference  to  any  other  measure  offered 
at  this  time.  H.R.  12261  does  have  the 
virtue  of  protecting  the  income  of  farm- 
ers while  it  reduces  production  and  sur- 
plus stocks. 

The  bill  is  controversial.  Some  Mem- 
bers believe  the  two  alternatives  offered 
in  the  bill  is  not  the  right  approach. 
Others  may  feel  the  plans  are  not  the 
right  answer. 

But  I  plead  with  you  to  vote  for  a  rule 
so  the  legislation  can  be  debated.  Per- 
mit the  bill  to  go  to  the  floor  in  the  usual 
manner  so  the  matter  can  be  debated 
and  the  Hoiise  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  work  its  will. 

Let  us  debate  for  the  next  2  hoiu-s  the 
type  of  wheat  legislation  that  is  needed 
in  the  public  interest.  The  House  is 
capable  of  making  its  own  decision  once 
the  debate  is  concluded. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Wolf]  . 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Rules  for 
reporting  out  this  rule.  I  regret  that 
some  other  features  were  not  included 
in  the  bill.  But  I  intend  to  suport  the 
rule  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  support 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amused  to  read  in 
the  morning  press — Washington  Post — 
that  from  the  wheatflelds  of  North  Da- 
kota comes  the  word  that  Mr.  Nixon 
and  the  Republican  administration 
favor  the  "creation  of  a  United  Nations 
unit  to  give  surplus  food  to  needy  coun- 
tries and  that  the  United  States  should 
ask  other  surplus  producing  nations  to 
join  in  the  undertaking." 

I  am  amused  because  this  is  a  pro- 
posal for  which  I  have  consistently 
struggled  for  the  past  18  months  to  get 
the  Congress  to  accept  and  authorize. 
On  AprU  27.  1959.  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  House — H.R.  6681 — which  was  im- 
mediately cosponsored  by  26  other  Con- 
gressmen, and  made  several  trips  at  my 
own  expense  to  discuss  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  proposal  with  United  Nations 
officials. 

Being  unable  to  secure  committee  ac- 
tion on  my  bill,  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
both  last  year  and  this  year.  On  two 
occasions,  this  belated  national  leader 
and  his  Republican  colleagues  had  an 
opportunity  to  support  this  proposal,  but 
we  received  only  three  Republican 
votes — only  three  Republican  votes — in 
its  behalf,  and  these  were  not  of  record. 
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of  purpose  is  hard  to  believe 

ace  of  the  above  record.    When 

this  proposal  was  being  done  in 

last  year  and  again  this 

neither  Mr.  Nixon  nor  his  party 

were  there.    If  they  are 

about  this  proposal,  they  should 

on  hand  to  suw>ort  it  when 

a  chance  for  its  enactment. 

sorry  that  Mr.  Nixon  did  not 

for  this  proposal  in  the  Halls 

when   his   support   might 

cdunted — instead  of  in  the  fields  of 

)akota  just  before  an  election  in 

to  bring  another  Bensonite  to 

His  desire  is  apparently 

at  the  ballot  boxes,  not  for 

in  filling  empty  stomachs  and 

returns  to  the  struggling 

of  America. 

I  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  Vice 

is  apparently  engaging  in  mere 

year  rattlings  to   impress  the 

of  the  Nation. 

is  reminiscent  of  the  1952  cam- 

the  pledges  of  early  1953.    Mr. 

was  in  Denver,  Colo.,  in  April 

the  Stock  Pavilion,  and  he  said 

lis  intention  to  move  food  out  of 

and    into    stomachs.    In    7^2 

4ince  then,  we  have  moved  food 

and  we  have  neglected  the 

stomachs.    But  now  it  is  time  to 

new   administration,   and   once 

hear  the  old  familiar  pledge. 

need  is  deeds — not  words. 

snow  that  this  is  consistent  Nixon 

I  quote  from  an  article  by  Wil- 

Blair,  which  appeared  in  the  Des 

Register  on  September  24,  1956: 

DO   Springs,    Colo. — Vice   President 

M.  Nixon   will  rcommend  that  the 

■lovise    act   to    make    sure    that    hog 

i^maln  stable  in  tlie  farm  belt  from 

11  the  presidential  election. 

action  Nixon   has   In  mind  remains 

but  he  has  Indicated  to  midwes- 

leaders  that  he  wanted  to  make 

that  hog  prices  did  not  slip  below 

hlundred  pounds. 


s«en. 


The  food  for  peace  program  is  still  a 
good  p'ogram,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  con- 
vinced it  was  one  very  effective  solution 
to  our  farm  problem — as  well  as  a  step 
toward  the  solution  of  other  world  pro- 
blems-l-when  I  made  it.  I  am  still  con- 
Now  that  we  have  Republican 
for  it — now  that  they  are  on 
n  support  of  it — perhaps  when  we 
administration  next  year,  this 
viorth while   proposal   can  be   im- 


that  I  cannot  offer  my  United 
Food  for  Peace  amendment  on 
but  I  have  been  advised  there  is 
to  make  it  germane,  because  I 
ike  to  know  whether  Mr.  Nixon 
alone  or  whether  this  great  Re- 
group would  like  to  support  his 
now. 
SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gen- 
has  expired. 

\IiLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 

to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 

.  Corbett]. 

::ORBETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 

ignore  the  political  tirade  that 

wherein  the  sincerity  of 

the  great  leaders  of  America  has 

iiuestioned,    and    return    to    the 

before  us. 


[  Wr. 


to 


hi  ,ppened 


I  had  originally  been  opposed  to  this 
rule,  but  I  have  recognized  from  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  that 
there  is  no  opportunity  whatsoever,  or 
very  little  opportunity,  to  do  anything 
to  improve  the  surplus  wheat  and  grain 
products  situation  unless  this  rule 
is  adopted  and  unless  amendments  arc 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  thi.s 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  ought  to  know  that  the  consumer- 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  are  get- 
ting mighty  sick  of  this  farm  program. 
They  are  getting  mighty  sick  of  the  non- 
sense of  surplus  on  top  of  surplus,  enor- 
mous storage  costs  and  the  like.  I  think 
unless  something  is  done  in  a  reasonable 
time  to  correct  this  economic  nonsense, 
the  consumers  and  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  are  going  to  throw  this 
whole  program  out  of  the  window  and 
they  are  going  back  to  some  normal 
solution  through  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  rule  is  adopted 
and  I  hope  the  House  in  its  wisdom  does 
something  practical  to  help  the  taxpayers 
and  consumers  and  farmers  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel  1. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  support  the  rule,  but  it  by  no  means 
should  be  construed  as  an  intention  on 
my  part  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  It  is  a  montrosity  and.  since 
under  the  open  rule  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  our  will.  I  mtend 
to  support  the  move  to  strike  all  but 
subtitle  B  when  we  read  the  bill  under 
the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R,  12261  should  be  op- 
posed because: 

First.  It  calls  for  a  system  of  doles 
and  controls. 

Second.  It  is  even  more  costly  than  the 
present  program. 

Third.  It  destroys  the  influence  of  the 
family  farm  in  American  agriculture. 

Fourth.  No  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill.  It  is  substantially  different  from 
two  previous  versions  which  failed  to  get 
committee  support. 

Fifth,  It  provides  for  unsound  and  un- 
necessary alterations  in  the  present  suc- 
cessful surplus  food  distribution  plan  for 
needy  people. 

The  bill  consists  of  three  titles — wheat, 
feed  Rrains,  and  food  distribution. 

TITLE  I WHEAT 

The  wheat  title  is  unacceptable  be- 
cause : 

First.  It  does  not  let  the  small  wheat- 
grower  vote  in  the  first  referendum. 

Second.  It  would  increase  the  already 
high  cost  of  the  wheat  program  by  $100 
million  or  more  a  year. 

Third.  It  goes  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  by  both  increas- 
ing export  subsidy  and  the  financial  in- 
centive to  maximize  yields  per  acre. 

Fourth.  Diverted  acres  tend  to  in- 
crease production  of  nonsupported  crops 
and  cause  new  problems  to  growers  of 
vegetables  and  many  other  crops. 

Fifth.  Relatively  few  wheat  farmers 
would  determine  the  fate  of  the  conser- 
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vation  reserve  program  for  all  farmers. 
The  payments  for  the  conservation  re- 
serve are  excessive. 

TITLE  n — TOD  GRAINS 

The  feed  grain  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  unsound  because: 

First.  Congress  would  abdicate  its  re- 
sponsibility to  a  nongovernmental  com- 
mittee which  would  have  authority  to  im- 
pose controls  and  withdraw  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  up  to  S600  million  for  a 
feed  grain  profcram.  In  the  absence  of 
congressional  disapproval  within  30  days, 
such  a  program  would  become  law. 

Second.  This  unprecedented  scheme 
of  lawmaking  might  encourage  Treas- 
ury-raiding opportunities  for  other 
groups  in  and  out  of  agriculture. 

Third.  The  costly  referendum  plan 
would  discriminate  again.st  the  small 
farmer  by  limiting  the  voting  to  growers 
of  $500  or  more  annually. 

Fourth.  Prov.sion  is  made  to  adopt  the 
discredited  direct  payment  Brannan 
plan. 

Fifth.  Funds  for  this  plan  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  regular  appropriation 
proce.'=;s.  No  limitation  is  placed  on  the 
amount  any  one  individual  could  receive. 

Sixth.  The  high  price  of  the  grain 
would  cause  export  problems,  increase 
export  subsidie.'.  and  undermine  current 
efforts  to  liberalize  trade. 

TITLE  in       FOOD  DI.STRIBUTION 

The  .section  pertaining  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  protein  food  is  unworkable  be- 
cause: 

First.  It  would  put  HEW  in  the  agri- 
culture business  for  which  it  has  no  ex- 
perience, and  would  duplicate  and  com- 
plicate the  functions  of  USDA. 

Second.  Having  made  it  difTicult  for 
low-income  people  to  buy  food,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  then  donate  these  foods 
free  to  the  needy. 

Third.  It  takes  responsibility  for  car- 
ing for  the  needy  from  local  and  State 
authorities  where  it  belongs  and  reck- 
lessly expands  welfare  assistance  in  the 
hands  of  Federal  authorities. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  IMr.  Thomson  I. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree,  and  I  think  everyone  in 
this  House  does,  that  the  wheat  situa- 
tion, is  one  which  demands  attention. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
IMr,  Corbett],  who  just  preceded  me. 
pointed  out.  unless  something  realistic 
is  done  to  solve  this  problem  in  the  rea- 
sonably near  future,  we  must  rightfully 
expect  the  taxpayers  to  insist  upon  dis- 
carding the  entire  program.  Therefore. 
I  think  that  we  are  approaching  a  criti- 
cal period  with  regard  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion to  the  wheat  problem. 

I  cannot  support  the  bUl,  as  reported 
by  the  committee  for  the  reasons  already 
pointed  out  and  other  reasons.  I  do 
not  think  it  could  ever  become  law. 
Therefore,  at  the  proper  time  I  expect 
to  either  support  or  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  of  the  bill  except 
title  B.  The  provisions  of  title  B  are 
almost  identical  to  a  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced last  February.  It  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration. It  has  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment. 


This  does  offer  a  sound  solution  based 
on  sound  economic  principles.  It  will 
restore  wheat  production  on  the  basis 
of  sound  economics  to  those  parts  of 
our  country  that  are  best  able  to  pro- 
duce it  and  are  the  historic  producing 
areas.  In  addition  to  that,  it  will  pro- 
vide for  the  expansion  of  wheat  mar- 
kets and  reduction  of  artificial  produc- 
tion incentives.  It  would  result  in  mini- 
mum economic  hardships  on  growers. 
It  provides  protection  agaiiist  shifting 
the  burden  of  adjustment  to  producers 
of  other  farm  commodities.  It  would 
result  in  a  reduction  in  costs  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  as  follows : 

It  eliminates  all  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  effective  with  the 
1961  crop  of  wheat.  This  would  permit 
each  wheat  grower  to  determine  for 
him.self  the  acreage  of  wheat  on  his  farm 
which  would  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  his  land,  labor,  and  machinery. 

It  provides  for  a  price  support  on 
wheat  that  is  a  realistic  one  and  would 
be  a  floor  instead  of  a  ceiling.  Begin- 
ning with  the  1961  crop,  the  price  sup- 
port of  wheat  would  be  related  to  the 
support  level  of  corn  with  a  proper  ad- 
justment to  reflect  differences  in  wheat, 
in  weight,  nutritive  value,  and  buyer 
preference.  However,  for  the  1961  crop 
of  wheat  the  price  support  would  be  not 
less  than  120  percent  of  the  price  sup- 
port for  corn.  This  would  make  a  mini- 
mum price  support  of   $1.27  a  bushel. 

This  provides  assurances  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
that  prices  of  .such  commodities  will  not 
be  demoralized  by  the  entry  of  addi- 
tional wheat  into  the  feed  market.  It 
also  a.ssures  wheat  producers  of  a  1961 
price  support  somewhat  above  the  feed- 
ing value  of  wheat. 

This  price  support  policy  would  re- 
store the  pricing  of  wheat  to  supply  and 
demand  conditions  as  reflected  in  the 
marketplace.  This  does  not  mean  that 
market  prices  of  wheat  would  fall  into 
the  exact  relationship  indicated  by  dif- 
ferences in  feeding  value.  The  relative 
market  values  of  corn  and  wheat  are 
affected  by  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  millin':;  wheat  which  normally  price 
wheat  higher  than  corn,  and  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  deal  of  wheat  is  produced 
in  areas  where  corn  prices  reflect  sub- 
stantial traiisportation  costs.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  good  mill- 
ing wheat  would  bring  a  substantial 
premium  over  its  feed  value. 

It  would  greatly  reduce  the  incentive 
for  producers  to  increase  yields  through 
the  heavy  use  of  fertilizer  and  other 
yield-increasing  practices  in  the  humid 

areas. 

It  would  permit  growers  in  traditional 
wheat  areas  to  return  to  production 
practices  that  offer  possibilities  of 
greater  efficiency  and  thus  lower  pro- 
duction costs. 

It  would  provide  a  basis  for  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintaining  wheat 
exports  and  thereby  strengthen  the  basis 
for  a  continued  United  States  partici- 
pation in  world  wheat  markets. 

It  would  reduce  the  basis  for  criticism 
of  United  States  export  policies  by  other 
countries  which  compete  with  the  United 
States  for  world  wheat  markets. 


The  bill  would  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection for  all  farmers  from  the  com- 
petition of  Commodity  Corporation  sales 
from  accumulated  wheat  stocks. 

It  would  provide  for  an  extension  of 
the  conservation  program  in  the  soil 
bank  to  60  million  acres  at  the  end  of 
3  years.  The  expansion  of  the  con- 
servation reserve  would  cushion  the  ad- 
justments faced  by  two  types  of  wheat- 
growers:  The  farmer  who  is  farming 
marginal  land  in  traditional  wheat  areas.' 
and  the  grower  who  has  become  a  wheat 
producer  under  the  15-acre  exemption 
and  who  may  choose  not  to  grow  wheat 
under  the  new  program. 

I  point  out,  that  the  wheatgrower  in 
the  historic  jjroducing  area  has  had  his 
opportunity  to  produce  taken  away  from 
him  by  Government  action.  As  long  as 
a  program  continues  with  an  artificial 
stimulus  and  acreage  controls  there  is 
no  chance  for  him  to  get  that  market 
back.  He  is  being  put  out  of  business  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense.  Give  the  wheat- 
grower  in  the  historic  producing  area  a 
chance  to  compete  on  a  soimd  economic 
basis  and  his  costs  of  production  are 
sufficiently  low  that  he  can  furnish  the 
wheat  and  make  a  profit  and  gain  back 
these  extreme  cuts  in  acreage  that  have 
been  impose<l  upon  him.  He  will  be 
better  off.  the  country  will  be  better  off. 
and  the  taxpayer  will  be  better  off.  I 
think  the  wheatgrowers  in  the  historic 
area  have  awakened  to  that  fact, 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
major  commodity  problem  right  now  is 
wheat,  and  that  this  body  would  be  ex- 
tremely derelict  in  its  duty  unless  it 
passed  a  wheat  bill  exclusively  which 
has  a  reasonable  chance  of  becoming 
law?  We  cannot  afford  as  taxpayers 
another  year  of  delay  in  passing  wheat 
legislation  that  will  lift  some  of  the 
burden  off  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wywning.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  that  would  be 
accomplished  by  the  proposal  I  am  sug- 
gesting. The  provisions  of  title  A,  of 
the  committee  bill  according  to  the 
minority  conunittee  report,  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  program  we  now 
have,  which  is  around  S600  million,  by 
$104  million  a  year,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  proposal  I  am  suggesting  taking  into 
account  the  cost  of  the  conservation 
reserve  would  reduce  the  expenditures 
under  the  wheat  program  by  as  much 
as  S300  million. 

I  urgently  suggest  that  this  should  be 
supported  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
wheatgrower,  in  the  best  interest  of 
agriculture  generally,  and  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark!  . 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  before 
them  the  question  of  whether  they  will 
consider  the  so-called  Farm  Surplus  Re- 
duction Act  of  1960.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Congress  has  much  work 
yet  to  be  done  before  its  adjournment. 
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I  have  studied  closely  H.R.  12261  and 
I  strongly  urge  that  the  rule  be  rejected 
and  that  the  Hoitse  refer  this  matter 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  instructions  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  that  will  provide  a  sound  solu- 
tion to  some  of  our  agricultural  ills. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  wheat 
situation  is  critical  smd  without  correc- 
tive legislation  it  will  get  worse.  How- 
ever, the  proposal  that  has  been  reported 
by  the  committee  is  not  a  sound  solution 
to  the  wheat  problem.  In  fact,  it  not 
only  fails  to  solve  the  critical  wheat  situ- 
ation, but  would  pose  new  problems  for 
other  agricultural  producers. 

Earlier  this  year  I,  along  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
Harlan  Hagen,  introduced  wheat  legis- 
lation that  would  provide  a  sound  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  My  bill,  H.R. 
11699,  would  do  four  things: 

First.  Eliminate  all  Government  con- 
trols by  terminating  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas  effective 
with  the  1961  crop. 

Second.  Base  the  price  support  for 
wheat  on  the  support  level  for  corn,  but 
at  not  less  than  120  percent  of  corn  sup- 
ports in  1961. 

Third.  Provide  adequate  protection  for 
farmers  from  the  competition  of  sales  of 
wheat  stocks  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Fourth.  Elxpand  the  soil  bank  con- 
servation reserve  program  substantially 
to  provide  a  cushion  for  the  producers 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  against  the 
effects  of  reducing  the  support  level  and 
eliminating  controls  on  wheat  produc- 
tion. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  wheat  program 
that  I  believe  must  be  enacted.  I  am 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  House 
Comm.ittee  on  Agriculture  did  not  see  fit 
to  favorably  report  this  particular  pro- 
PKJsal.  I  would  hope  that  the  rule  on 
H.R.  12261  would  be  defeated  and  that 
the  committee  would  report  legislation 
as  I  have  outlined.  My  prop>osed  wheat 
legislation  would  be  of  benefit  to  farm- 
ers, but  it  would  also  benefit  all  taxpay- 
ers. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  suggested 
that  in  an  election  year  the  way  to  as- 
sure the  farm  vote  for  our  party  is  to 
have  a  bill  that  provides  higher  price 
supports  and  greater  subsidies  to  farm- 
ers. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  who 
come  from  districts  like  my  own  that 
have  more  nonfarm  people  than  farm 
people  that  they  reexamine  this  conclu- 
sion. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  consiuners  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  rapidly  growing  tired  of  the 
great  public  costs  involved  in  our  farm 
program. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  provide  for  increased  cost 
to  the  Government.  Under  this  bill 
there  is  a  paj-ment-in-kind  program. 
The  payment  rates  in  this  program  are 
about  twice  as  high  per  acre  as  under 
the  conservation  reserve  program.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  payment-in- 
kind  would  be  worth  approximatly  $25 
per  acre.  This  compares  with  the  na- 
tional average  rate  of  $2.90  per  acre 
under  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram.   There  is  no  question  that  this 
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progra  n  will  be  more  costly  than  an  ex- 
pande<  waaservation  research  approach 
might  36. 

The  second  and  unsound  provision  in- 
volves an  increase  in  the  support  level 
for  wheat.  The  support  level  would  be 
increajied  from  75  to  85  percent  of  par- 
ity. This  would  mean  an  incerase  of 
$114  Eiillion  in  the  cost  of  our  wheat 
export  products  alone.  The  higher 
price  vould  add  to  the  problems  of  our 
domes  ic  feed  market  and  increase  the 
cost  t<   the  Ooverment  of  this  program. 

The  bill  also  provides  a  third  provision 
dealini;  with  feed  grains  which  is  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  Under  this  par- 
ticular section  there  would  be  additional 
costs  \o  the  Goverrunent  as  a  result  of 
the  res  ?onsibility  for  storing  larger  quan- 
tities of  our  feed  grain  supplies.  Cur- 
rently the  present  feed  grain  situation  Is 
good  md  if  left  alone  will  prove  more 
sound  as  time  goes  on. 

As  I  have  indicated  there  is  no  ques- 
tion t\  at  the  provision  of  this  legislation 
will  ir  crease  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  the  road  that  I  feel  we 
should  be  traveling. 

Froii  my  own  point  of  view,  it  is  im- 
portar  t  that  we  have  a  sound  farm  pro- 
gram t  hat  protects  the  commercial  farm- 
ers, but  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduces 
some  of  the  Government  costs  that  are 
borne  jy  all  taxpayers.  I  believe  that  my 
wheat  proposal  is  sound  even  in  an  elec- 
tion y<  ar  because  it  meets  this  test. 

I  stongly  urge  that  the  rule  be  re- 
jected for  I  feel  that  if  this  is  done  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  will 
under;  tand  more  clearly  that  this  Con- 
gress s  in  no  mood  to  spend  its  time 
trj'ing  to  improve  a  completely  unsovmd 
farm  I  ill.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor 
is  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives t  "le  place  to  try  to  draft  construc- 
tive ai  ricultural  legislation. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentle  nan  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Levering  I. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  our  ae:ricultural 
econoriy  is  in  serious  trouble  and  that  it 
is  imp?rative  upon  this  Congress  to  ap- 
prove I  sensible  program  in  the  interest 
of  our  farmers,  consumers,  and  taxpay- 
ers ali  :e.  Leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  nicognize  that  the  downward  trend 
of  fann  prices  is  endangering  the  over- 
all welfare  of  the  Nation's  economy  and 
that  t  le  unworkable  programs  now  in 
effect   must  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  situation 
which  prevails  in  agriculture  today,  thi.s 
House  would  be  derelict  in  its  duty  to 
vote  d  own  the  resolution  we  are  now 
considisring  and  thus  deprive  this  body 
of  the  right  to  work  its  will  on  farm  leg- 
islation in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  3E>eaker,  I  recognize  that  the  bill, 
H.R.  12261,  is  not  a  perfect  bill  and  I 
intend  to  offer  a  number  of  amendments, 
if  this  resolution  is  adopted,  to  improve 


this  Icgi-slation,  particularly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  family  farmers.  For  one  thing, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  sive  the  family  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion a  real  voice  in  determining  the  kind 
of  a  farm  program  to  be  adopted. 

H.R.  12261  offers  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country  a  choice  between  two  alternative 
plans  covering  wheat,  but  would  permit 
less  than  half  of  the  producers  who  grew 
wheat  for  harvest  in  1960  to  vote  in  the 
referendum.  This  is  undemocratic  and 
un-American.  Under  the  bill  as  now 
written  producers  of  less  than  15  acres 
could  not  vote  on  the  question  of  which 
plan  they  prefer.  My  amendment  would 
make  them  eligible  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  democratic  proc- 
esses under  which  our  Government  oper- 
ates, we  deplore  the  idea  of  rule  by  a 
minority,  and  yet  if  the  amendment 
which  I  propose  to  offer  is  not  adopted, 
we  will  be  putting  our  stamp  of  approval 
on  just  such  a  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  propose  to  offer 
amendments  in  opposition  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  15-acre  exemption  for  wheat 
quotas,  becau.-^e  any  provision  which  im- 
pairs the  15-acre  exemption  will  in  my 
opinion  affect  adversely  the  interests  of 
a  Krcat  multitude  of  our  smaller  farmers, 
particularly  those  who  grow  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  such  as  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  my  State  of  Ohio.  The  reduc- 
tion in  small  farm  wheat  acreage  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  Soft  Red  wheat- 
growers  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
Slates  where  we  have  never  had  a  sur- 
plus of  this  type  of  high  quality  wheat. 

It  would  also  endanger  the  cookie  and 
biscuit  industry  which  relies  on  soft 
wheat  flour  for  the  making  of  its  prod- 
ucts. Any  restriction  in  the  production 
of  this  type  of  wheat  would  work  a  se- 
vere hardship  on  this  industry  by  im- 
posiim  on  them  the  necessity  of  changing 
their  milling  operations  drastically.  Of 
course,  the  farmers  who  traditionally 
produce  this  kind  of  wheat  would  ulti- 
mately suffer  from  a  substantial  loss  of 
this  cookie  and  biscuit  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments  which 
I  propose  to  offer  are  designed  to  do 
what  I  believe  the  majority  of  this  House 
thinks  is  proper  to  do,  namely,  protect 
the  interests  of  the  family  farmer  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
legislation  that  attempts  to  achieve  this 
desired  objective  should  at  least  permit 
the  family  farmer  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  such  a  program. 

Perhaps  the  mo'^^t  practical  reason  for 
maintaining  the  family  farm,  is  that  it 
is  still  the  most  efficient  tyE>e  of  opera- 
tion in  the  farming  industry.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  kind  of  farm,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  acres  involved,  where 
the  family  that  lives  on  it  furnishes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  labor  required  to 
operate  it. 

The  Voice  of  America,  in  regular 
broadcasts  in  many  languages  to  other 
nations,  emphasizes  one  central  point 
which  we  in  this  country  frequently 
seem  to  forget. 

This  is  the  fact  that,  dollar  for  dollar 
and  item  for  ite.  the  groceries  we  buy 
at  the  store  are  cheaper  in  the  United 
States    than    in    any    other    nation    on 
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earth.  When  the  Queen  of  Eneland 
came  to  Washington  3  years  ago.  she 
commented  on  the  variety  of  goods  in 
a  supermarket  she  visited.  Even  Russian 
leaders  visiting  our  food  stores  gasped 
at  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
food  available  to  shoppers. 

The  average  American  worker  has  to 
work  fewer  hours  each  week  to  feed  him- 
.self  and  his  family,  than  the  workers  of 
any  other  country  on  earth.  In  1958. 
1  hour  of  factory  work  paid  for  11  loaves 
of  bread.  2.9  pounds  of  butter.  In  1929. 
an  hour  of  factory  work  bousht  only  6.4 
loaves  of  bread  and  1  pound  of  butter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated,  the  one  big 
reason  why  American  housewives  are 
able  to  buy  food  cheaper  than  shoppers 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  is  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  who  operate  the  family 
farms  in  this  country.  I  feel  dutybound 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  promote  their 
welfare. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Poage  I . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
stage  of  the  discussion  the  question  is 
not  whether  you  agree  with  this  bill  or 
whether  you  do  not.  The  question  pres- 
ently before  us  is  whether  we  should  con- 
sider farm  legislation  this  year  or 
whether  we  should  tell  the  people  that 
we  really  did  not  mean  it  when  we  said 
that  we  wanted  to  revise  an  antiquated 
and  discredited  farm  program— and  both 
parties  have  said  in  effect  that  a  revision 
of  the  existing  program  was  of  para- 
mount importance.  Now.  the  only  way 
to  get  a  revision  is  to  vote  for  this  rule. 
It  is  an  open  rule.  I  hope  you  will  like 
the  bill  the  conunittee  has  brought  in. 
but  if  you  do  not  hke  it.  this  rule  gives 
you  every  opportunity  to  alter  or  strike 
out  sections  with  which  you  disagree. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  has  tried 
hard  to  bring  you  a  democratic  measure 
One  on  which  you  can  work  your  will. 
and  one  which,  if  adopted,  will  in  fact 
give  to  farmers  that  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  which  Vice  President  Nixon 
has  so  eloquently  pleaded  when  he  said 
last  night  that — 

A  method  must  be  developed  whereby  the 
farmers  themselves  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  the  kind  of  farm  program 
they  want. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  this  bill  which 
forces  any  program  on  anybody  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  of  the  commodity  affected. 
On  wheat,  this  bill  gives  a  clear-cut 
choice  between  substantial  supports  and 
controls  on  the  one  hand  and  no  con- 
trols and  very  low  supports  on  the  other 
hand.  On  feed  grains  it  allows  farmer 
selected  committees  to  work  out  pro- 
grams which  must  then  be  submitted 
first  to  this  Congress  and  then  to  feed 
grain  producers — and  two-thirds  of  the 
producers  must  vote  in  t-he  affirmative 
before  any  controls  can  be  enforced. 
What  could  be  more  democratic? 

One  of  the  great  farm  organizations 
says  they  are  for  the  bill  as  it  is  written. 
One  .says  they  neither  support  nor  op- 
pose. The  third  which  sent  you  a  letter 
on  this  subject  last  night  says  that  they 
are  opposed  to  everything  in  the  bill  ex- 
cept their  own  wheat  plan  which  is  pres- 


ented word  for  word  as  option  (b)  in  part 
1,  They  suggest  that  rather  than  sub- 
mit the  choice  to  producers  that  this 
Congress  decide  the  issue  in  favor  of 
their  proposal.  But  even  so  they  recom- 
mend action  on  the  bill.  For  fear  that 
you  did  not  follow  the  communication 
to  its  conclusion,  let  me  read  from  page  5 
of  the  statement. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments  necessary 
to  strike  out  everything  in  H.R.  12261  except 
the  enacting  clause  and  subtitle  B  of  title  I, 
and  that  the  amended  bill  be  passed. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  agree  with  the 
desirability  of  such  drastic  surgery  on 
the  bill,  but  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  fact  that  almost  everyone 
agrees  we  need  farm  legislation  and  that 
the  only  practicable  way  to  get  any  kind 
of  farm  legislation  is  to  pass  this  rule. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  Montana's  biggest  cash  farm  crop, 
wheat,  is  concerned,  this  bill  as  reported 
is  an  improvement  over  the  existing  pro- 
gram and  over  the  measure  passed  by 
the  other  body- 
It  is  built  upon  the  principle  that  any 
succe.ssful  farm  program  must  be  equally 
fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  As 
a  pattern  for  the  future,  it  includes  faith 
in  the  ability  of  farmers  themselves  to 
develop  or  select  programs  based  on  this 
principle. 

As  reported,  the  measure  has  three 
major  pai-ts,  dealing  with  wheat,  feed 
grains,  and  surplus  food. 

Title  I  would  give  farmers  a  choice  be- 
tween a  program  based  on  strict  produc- 
tion controls— 75  percent  of  present 
allotments — with  price  supports  at  85 
percent  of  parity — about  $2.03  per 
bushel,  compared  with  $1.77  under  exist- 
ing law — and  payment  in  kind  for  re- 
tiring cropland  at  55  percent  of  normal 
production  and  a  procram  of  no  produc- 
tion controls  with  the  support  price  of 
wheat  at  approximately  the  feed  grain 
level.s— $1  27  in  1961,  $1.15  in  1962. 

My  HR.  11919  would  have  provided 
for  price  supports  at  100  percent  of 
parity,  a  30-percent  reduction  in  planted 
acreace  and  paj-ments  in  kind  based  on 
60  percent  of  the  average  yield  of  the 
retired  acres. 

Title  II  of  H.R.  12261  authorizes  elec- 
tion of  a  farmer  committee  to  develop 
for  feed  grains — com.  grain  sorghum, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye — a  program  which 
would  bring  production  into  line  with 
demand,  return  feed  grain  producers  be- 
tween 85  and  100  percent  of  parity,  and 
authorize  retirement  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  return  for 
payment  in  kind  in  feed  grains. 

Title  III  authorizes  an  increased  pro- 
gram of  distribution  of  dairy,  poultry, 
and  meat  products  to  the  needy,  chari- 
table institutions  and  the  school  lunch 
program. 

As  our  committee  pointed  out,  the  con- 
ditions in  agriculture  demand  action. 
The    net    income    of    farmers    in    1959 


dropped  to  the  lowest  level — in  relation 
to  the  voliune  of  their  sales — of  any  year 
since  the  Agriculture  Etepartment  started 
keeping  books  in  1910.  A  further  decline 
is  predicted  for  1960. 

Average  farm  prices  in  December  1959 
hit  t>ottom,  in  terms  of  parity  with  other 
prices,  for  any  December  since  1933. 

The  per  capita  annual  income  of  peo- 
ple living  on  farms  in  1959,  including 
Goverrunent  payments  and  for  off-farm 
work — dropped  again  to  less  than  half 
that  of  nonfarm  workers.  The  per  cap- 
ita income  of  farm  people  was  $960, 
compared  to  $2,202  for  nonfarm  people. 
Net  farm  income  in  1959  was  24  per- 
cent below  1952,  although  the  national 
income  increased  by  35  percent  in  this 
same  period. 

Last  year,  farmworkers — operators 
and  labor — received  an  average  71^2 
cents  an  hour,  13  percent  less  than  in 
1952.  In  contrast,  hourly  earnings  of 
industrial  workers  in  1959  averaged 
$2.22,  up  33  percent  from  1952,  and  1959 
corporation  dividend  payments  exceeded 
those  in  1952  by  47  percent.  The  net 
income  of  farmers  in  the  past  7  years  has 
been  $20  billion  less  than  in  the  previous 
7  years. 

The  administration's  policy  of  unlim- 
ited production  at  low  prices  has  re- 
turned many  farm  families  to  depression 
levels  at  a  time  when  many  other  Amer- 
icans are  prospering  as  never  before. 

During  the  past  7  years,  the  President 
has  sent  many  messages  to  Congress 
urging  abandonment  of  the  parity  prin- 
ciple for  agriculture,  the  removal  of  pro- 
duction controls,  and  the  reduction  of 
price  supports.  His  reference  to  deliver- 
ing our  taxpayers  from  the  "mounting 
failures  and  staggering  excesses  of  the 
mandatory  farm  price  support  and  pro- 
duction control  program"  reminds  us 
that  the  program  for  the  major  crops 
operated  for  20  years  prior  to  1953  at  a 
profit  to  the  Government  of  $13  million, 
that  during  1 1  of  these  years  the  average 
price  level  of  all  of  agriculture  was  at  or 
above  100  percent  of  parity  each  year, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  1952  the  Govern- 
ment investment  in  farm  commodities 
amounted  to  some  $2.5  million. 

With  'the  change"  voted  in  1952.  came 
the  departure  from  a  program  which  had 
been  a  success.  During  the  past  7  years, 
farm  prices  and  income  have  fallen, 
farmers  have  been  caught  in  a  cost-price 
squeeze,  surplus  has  piled  upon  surplus. 
Federal  investment  in  farm  commodities 
has  almost  quadrupled,  and  farm  pro- 
gram costs  have  multiplied  manyfold. 

A  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
discloses  that  appropriations  or  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  January  1,  1953.  have  exceeded  the 
combined  total  of  such  expenditures  or 
appropriations  during  the  90  previous 
years  of  the  history  of  the  Department. 
The  total  for  the  period  1862  through 
1952  is  $35.8  million,  compared  with  $37 
million  for  the  period  1953  through  July 
1.1960. 

The  present  administration  has  had 
more  authority  to  deal  with  the  farm 
problem  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It 
has  had  more  money  to  do  so  than  all  of 
its  predecessors  combined.     It  has  had 
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more  employees  in  the  Department  than 
ever  before. 

As  it  comes  from  committee,  this  bill 
is  not  the  sole  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers.  But  it  does  seek  to 
reduce  Gtovemment  holdings  of  farm 
commodities,  bring  down  the  cost  of  farm 
programs  while  adhering  to  the  principle 
that  farm  income  must  be  protected 
while  surpluses  and  costs  are  reduced. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12261)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  with  respect  to  market 
adjustment  and  price  support  programs 
for  wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  provide  a 
high-protein  food  distribution  program, 
and  for  other  pvu-poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12261,  with  Mr. 
IK.ARD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGil. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
need  farm  legislation  is  known  to  every- 
one. The  farmer  points  to  his  dwindling 
income  and  his  greatly  increased  costs. 
The  taxpayer  points  to  the  enormous 
exp>enditure  that  this  program  is  impos- 
ing on  the  Government,  while  giving  the 
farmer  less  and  less. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  program 
of  relatively  high,  rigid  supports  on  all 
our  basic  commodities,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  books  showed  a  mod- 
est profit.  That  was  on  all  of  the  price- 
support  programs  on  the  six  basic  com- 
modities; that  is.  controlled  commodi- 
ties. I  would  not  at  this  time  try  to  say 
what  might  have  happened  had  we  con- 
tinued the  program  which  was  working 
so  successfully.  The  fact  is  that  we  did 
not  continue  it ;  instead  we  embraced  the 
so-called  sliding  scale  or  variable  sup- 
ports. And  supports  since  that  time  have 
varied  but  in  one  direction,  and  prices 
have  varied  in  that  same  direction — 
down,  down,  always  down. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
try  to  fi-x  the  responsibility.  When  a 
man  is  abandoned  by  his  own  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  I  am  not  going  to  add 
my  condemnation.  I  just  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  neither  I  nor  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  ever  approved  this  flexi- 
ble program  of  low  and  still  lower  sup- 
ports and  prices. 

Surely  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  ruin 
which  this  program  has  brought  to  farm- 
ers across  all  this  broad  land.  Surely 
I  need  not  describe  the  decline  of  the 
small  towns  of  this  Nation — the  bank- 
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ruptC3|  along  Main  Street.    No;  the  I960 

figures  can  describe  these  trage- 

than  I. 

I  need  not  call  the  attention 

Members  of  this  House  to  the  cost 

program  has  placed  on  the  backs  of 

taxpayers. 

7  years  just  passed  the  Depart- 
Df  Agriculture  spent  $1,174,414,704 
than  had  been  spent  by  that  De- 
during  all  its  previous  exist- 
:  rom  its  founding  91  years  before, 
these  stupendous  expenditures 
be  justified  if  they  had  brought 
to  our  farmers.    But  we  know 
have  not  done  so.    Maybe  they 
be  justified  if  they  had  brought 
benefits  to  our  people  as  con- 
But  let  us  look  at  the  record, 
er   "rigid"   supports — and   I  want 
y  friends  to  listen  to  me — under 
supports   the  American   farmer 
S2.40  or  more  for  a  bushel  of 
and  the  American  housewife  paid 

a  pound  for  bread. 
ANDERSEN  of   Minnesota.     Mr. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

POAGE.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

\NDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     I  know 

gpntleman  wants  to  be  fair.     Last 

made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 

blaming  both  parties  for  the  situ- 

sve  are  in  in  agriculture  today ;  the 

because  of  keeping  a  man 

Benson  in  power  as  Secretary 

and  the  Democrats  be- 

they   have   had    control   of   both 

of  Congress  more  than  8  years. 

should  have  done  something.     But 

both  to  blame. 

POAGE.     I  am  not  placing  blame. 

a  moment  ago  I  was  not  going  to 

man  when  his  own  candidate  for 

went  to  North  Dakota  to  kick 

I  am  not  blaming  anybody.    I  am 

ijeciting  the  facts. 

COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
POAGE.     I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
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COOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 

hat  we  did  try  to  deal  with  the 

problem  during  the  last  session. 

Houses  of  Congress  passed  a  ver>' 

vheat  bill  and  sent  it  to  the  White 

.  only  to  have  it  vetoed  by  a  Repub- 

resident. 

POAGE.     And   there   have   been 
3ther  vetoes  of  farm  bills  I  can 
in  the  last  few  years. 
HALLECK.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
g^tleman  yield? 

POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
HALLECK.  That  wheat  bill  was 
in  the  House  and  went  to  the 
body.  They  enacted  it  in  differ- 
fdrm.  It  came  back  here  in  a  con- 
fereni  :e  report  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaiives  defeated  the  conference 
repor 
Mr. 
Hous< 
who 


POAGE.     And  we  later  passed  the 
bill  and  sent  it  to  the  President, 
'Ttoed  it.     We  sent  a  bill  to  the 
enacted  by  this  Congress,  and 
fit  to  turn  it  down. 
HALLECK.     Mr.   Chairman,   will 
gentleman  yield  further? 
POAGE.    I  yield. 
HALLECK.     The  fact  of  the  mat- 
is  that  after  the  conference  acted 


on  that  wheat  bill,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  an  almost  2-to-l  Demo- 
cratic majority,  turned  down  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  passed  a  much  bet- 
ter bill.  I  cannot  see  the  relevancy  of 
the  gentleman's  observations,  unless  it 
is  to  divert  attention  from  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  veto  the  wheat  bill 
which  we  passed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana  has  not 
iforgotten  the  fact  that  President  Eisen- 
hower vetoed  the  wheat  bill.  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  President  did  not  veto  the  wheat 
bill,  along  with  a  tobacco  bill  and  other 
bills,  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  has.  I  believe,  vetoed 
five  farm  bills  in  the  last  few  years. 
But  let  me  go  back  to  what  I  was  saying. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  under  rigid  sup- 
ports wheat  brought  $2.40  a  bushel  or 
more,  and  the  housewife  at  the  same 
time  purchased  bread  for  13  cents  a 
pound  or  less.  Today,  with  wheat  selling 
at  $1.80  a  bushel  or  less,  the  housewife 
is  paying  20  cents  or  more  for  a  one- 
pound  loaf  of  bread. 

Before  any  of  my  friends  from  the  big 
cities  see  fit  to  let  some  country  slicker 
soft-soap  them  into  opposing  this  bill, 
let  them  ask  him  to  explain  that  phe- 
nomenon. Unless  he  can  give  a  good 
explanation,  then  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  well  to  stay  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  try  to  give  a  fair  price 
to  the  farmer  and  establi.sh  fair  prices 
for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  We  can  all  agree  that 
President  Eisenhower  did  veto  that 
wheat  bill,  but  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  wheat  area  I  thank  Ckxl 
for  that,  because  if  he  had  not  we  would 
take  2.5  percent  more  from  our  produc- 
tion and  send  it  down  to  Louisiana  to 
be  raised  in  tlie  bayous  and  further  raise 
the  surpluses  to  be  stored.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  President  we  would  have 
had  a  greater  cut  made. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  .sorry  Menibevs 
feel  they  must  take  my  time  in  trying 
to  place  the  blame  or  to  explain  actions 
of  other  branches  of  government.  I 
have  not  been  trying  to  blame  anybody. 
I  have  just  tried  to  explain  the  facts. 
just  tell  the  facts.  I  have  not  tried  to 
explain  the  blame.  I  had  not  mentioned 
a  veto  when  Members  began  to  apolo- 
gize for  it.  I  am  .sorry  others  feci  they 
must  excu.se  somebody  for  what  has  been 
done.  I  hope  no  one  has  a  guilty  con- 
science in  connection  with  this  matter. 

I  should  like  to  proceed  with  the  dis- 
cu.s.sion  of  the  bill. 

Of  course.  I  know  many  of  you  are 
asking  yom-selves.  Tf  low  supports  are 
costing  us  so  heavily,  how  could  higher 
supports  possibly  cost  us  less?"  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  think  you 
are  entitled  to  a  fair  answer.  I  think  I 
should  point  out  that  most  of  us  who 
have  championed  higher  supports  have 
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at  all  times  firmly  insisted  that  those 
higher  supports  be  coupled  with  effec- 
tive controls.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  I  am  not  trying  to  fix  any  blame 
I  could  tell  you  why  we  do  not  have  effec- 
tive controls.  I  never  did  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  the  Congress  should  repeal 
or  could  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  On  the  contrary.  I  have  al- 
ways recognized,  and  so  has  a  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  that 
Congress  cannot  repeal  or  even  amend 
economic  laws.  Instead,  we  have  tried 
to  make  those  laws  work  for  the  benefit 
of  our  people  rather  than  work  a^ain-st 
them.  We  have  sought  to  make  those 
fundamental  laws  help  farmers  just  as 
those  same  laws  have  been  u.sed  t-o  help 
labor  and  help  industry  and  help  busi- 
ness. We  have  sought  the  same  help 
from  our  Government  to  control  the  ex- 
cess of  unneeded  production  which  lias 
so  long  been  extended  by  Government  to 
oU  producers  through  our  proration 
laws. 

Time  and  again  we  have  sought  nioro 
effective  controls  of  production  only  to 
meet  with  positive  opposition  from  both 
influential  governmental  as  well  as  farm 
sources. 

We  can  all  remember  the  support  of 
noncompliance  corn.  That  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  cornstalk  and 
overflowed  the  storage  bins.  You  re- 
member what  happened.  Those  who 
produced  com  in  plain  violation  of  their 
allotment  were  supported  at  a  price  al- 
most as  high  as  those  who  complied. 
This  was  not  done  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress. How  could  you  expect  to  have  a 
program  function  under  that  kind  of 
administration?  Well,  it  did  not  func- 
tion, of  course.  But  let  us  get  to  the 
question. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  control  farm 
production  to  equal  market  demand  just 
as  we  control  the  production  of  crude 
oil  or  just  as  the  automobile  industry 
controls  the  production  of  automobiles. 
We  have  failed  in  the  past  for  three  basic 
reasons.  I  do  not  want  to  pass  the  buck. 
I  accept  my  share  of  the  responsibility, 
at  least  for  the  first  of  these  reasons, 
which  has  been  our  failure  to  bring  the 
overall  acreage  fioor  low  enough.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  that  fioor  is  55  million 
acres.  While  this  is  a  cut  of  30  million 
acres  from  the  former  plantings  of  85 
million,  it  is  not  enough.  This  bill  al- 
lows an  additional  cut  of  25  percent  from 
the  present  fioor,  and  it  requires  it  if 
producers  are  to  enjoy  the  85  percent 
supports  provided  in  part  A. 

In  the  feed  and  grain  section  of  this 
bill,  it  is  required  that  any  support  pro- 
gram adopted  by  producers  .shall  bring 
supply  down  to  demand.  It  does  not 
give  supports  without  any  cooperation 
from  the  producers. 

The  second  reason  why  our  present 
control  procram  has  not  functioned  ade- 
quately has  been  the  fact  that  we  have 
tried  to  give  unworkable  exceptions  in 
behalf  of  certain  small  growers. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  we  have  allowed 
anyone  to  grow  up  to  15  acres  with  no 
control.  This  has  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  surplus  wheat.  Whether 
that  wheat  was  good  or  bad  quality  was 
beyond  the  question.  It  has  produced 
more  wheat  than  we  have  needed. 


If  the  committee's  plan  is  adopted, 
the.se  small  growers  will  be  given  allot- 
ments just  exactly  as  everybody  else, 
allotments  figured  from  a  base  of  the 
highest  they  have  grown  in  the  last  3 
years.  These  bases  will  be  subject  to 
exactly  the  sam.e  cuts  which  are  imposed 
on  the  allotments  of  other  growers,  and 
those  small  growers  will  be  given  the 
same  voice  in  the  program  that  is  given 
to  other  growers,  in  other  words,  we 
treat  them  all  aUke  under  this  bill  ex- 
cept that  we  do  not  require  these  small 
growers  to  take  the  30  to  40  percent  cut 
which  present  allotment  holders  have 
already  taken. 

The  third  weakness  in  our  present 
wheat  program,  at  least,  has  been  the 
failure  to  enforce  sufficient  stringent 
penalties.  Cotton  and  tobacco  have  al- 
ways had  far  more  severe  penalties  and 
they  come  a  whole  lot  nearer  keeping  a 
balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

This  bill,  if  producers  accept  supports 
under  part  A,  will  approximately  double 
the  penalties  for  overplanting. 

In  short,  I  think  we  are  offering  you 
a  bill  which  will  allow  wheat  producers 
to  actually  balance  supply  and  demand. 
If  they  vote  for  part  A,  they  will  get  85 
percent  support  for  their  wheat.  They 
will  be  privileged  to  receive  paj-ments  in 
kind :  that  is,  in  wheat  out  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  surplus  stocks 
equal  to  55  percent  of  the  wheat  they 
could  expect  to  grow  on  the  acres  they 
retire  from  wheat.  But,  they  would  be 
required  to  cut  their  total  wheat  acre- 
age by  at  least  25  percent. 

Now  to  you  laboring  men  that  means 
only  a  6-hour  working  day  for  which  the 
farmer  will  be  paid.  That  is  equivalent 
to  working  6  hours  a  day  and  being  paid 
about  85  percent  of  a  fair  wage  for  those 
6  hours.  And  in  addition  they  will  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation  at 
the  rate  of  4634  percent  of  a  fair  wage 
for  the  2  days  they  are  unemployed. 
Actually,  that  illustration  is  not  quite 
accurate  because  they  will  not  be  un- 
employed. They  must  work  the  retired 
acres  so  as  to  conserve  tlie  soil  in  order 
to  get  the  46^4  percent  of  a  wage.  But, 
there  will  be  no  soil  bank  taking  whole 
farms  out  of  production  and  destroying 
'  whole  towns  nor  will  there  be  any  oppor- 
tunity for  any  city  man  to  buy  up  sev- 
eral farms  and  let  the  Government  pay 
for  them  through  soil  bank  payments, 
that  is,  not  if  the  producers  adopt 
plan  A. 

Of  course,  if  they  adopt  plan  B,  which 
is  the  program  sponsored  by  one  of  the 
great  farm  organizations,  the  soil  bank 
will  continue  to  take  whole  farms  out 
of  production.  There  will  be  unlimited 
production  of  wheat.  The  Government 
wiH  still  provide  storage  and  the  farm- 
ers will,  after  next  year,  receive  no  more 
for  wheat  than  for  corn,  adjusted  to 
food  value. 

I  do  not  recommend  this  program,  hut 
like  the  Vice  President  said  in  North 
Dakota  last  night.  I  believe  in  letting  the 
fanners  make  their  own  decisions.  I  do 
not  believe  the  farmers  will  select  any 
such  program,  but  if  a  majority  of  our 
farmers  are  actually  willing  to  give  up 
effective  supports  in  order  to  have  the 
privilege  of  growing  unneeded  and  im- 


usable  surpluses,  then  it  is  time  we  knew 
it.  I  know  of  no  way  of  finding  out  ex- 
cept to  let  the  farmers  themselves  vote, 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  does.  It  allows 
a  clear-cut  choice,  but  I  have  been  as- 
tounded to  find  the  very  organization 
which  has  so  long  claimed  that  most  all 
farmers  wanted  freedom  is  now  oppo.sed 
to  this  referendum.  Frankly.  I  am  not 
for  their  low  price  program,  but  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  democracy  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  the  farmers  and  to 
abide  by  their  decision. 

I  have  but  one  request.  If  you  agree 
that  we  should  have  a  clear-cut  test,  by 
all  means  help  us  keep  it  just  that;  a 
clear-cut  test,  between  high  rigid  sup- 
ports on  the  one  hand  with  strict  con- 
trols, and  low  supports  and  no  controls 
on  the  other  hand.  Please  do  not  amend 
this  to  the  point  where  the  choice  will 
be  some  controls  and  low  supports  or 
no  controls  and  low  supports,  like  we 
had  in  the  corn  refprendimi.  That  is 
not  a  meaningful  choice.  We  ought  to 
have  a  clear-cut  choice  between  the  tw  o 
ideas,  and  this  bill  gives  you  just  that. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  In  the 
referendum  of  1958  the  farmers  had  no 
choice.  The  base  was  so  low  that  they 
coixld  not  get  along  on  it,  and  they  went 
all  out.  In  regard  to  this  25  percent 
under  this  proposal,  that  is  going  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  allotment  nationwide? 
I  understand  the  producers  can  get  pay- 
ment in  kind  for  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.    If  he  sees  fit. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     If  he 
sees  fit? 

Mr.  POAGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Then, 
if  he  does  not  see  fit,  can  he  put  in  corn 
and  compete  with  my  corn  products? 
Mr.  POAGE.     I  think  he  can,  but  the 
economics  of  the  thing  would  generally 
induce  him  to  take  the  payment  in  kind. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.    Would 
it  not  be  better  if  we  made  it  mandatory 
that  he  should  take  payment  in  kind? 
Mr.    POAGE.     I    see    the    gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  questioning  my  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect in  part.  There  is  no  penalty,  but 
he  loses  the  price  support.  He  loses  price 
support  on  allotted  acreage  and  payment 
in  kind. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  If  a 
farmer  has  a  100-acre  allotment  and 
cuts  it  down  to  25,  he  can  put  it  in  corn 
if  he  sees  fit? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes ;  but  he  loses  price 
support. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaii'man, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  At  the  present 
time,  if  he  wants  to,  he  can  reduce  to 
25  acres,  but  he  would  still  get  price 
support.  Under  this  bill  he  would  not 
do  so. 
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Mr.  POAOE.  Yes.  This  bill  makes  it 
more  difficult  to  engage  in  that  kind  of 
practice. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  is  dis- 
cussing the  option  that  the  farmers 
have.  He  would  have  a  clear  choice  ot 
high  support  and  controls,  opposed  to  no 
acreage  control  and  no  price  suppwrts. 
Is  there  anything  in  this  bill  that  would 
make  controls  on  a  lower  average  than 
in  the  present  law? 

Mr.  POAGE.    Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  did  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  reply.  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  penalties  for  over- 
planting  are  nearly  doubled. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  But  the  farmer  has  to 
prove  his  actual  production.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  the  penalty  rate  is  raised 
from  45  to  65  percent  on  the  excess. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  a  very  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  p>enalties. 

There  are  two  other  sections  of  the 
bill  deserving  of  attention.  Title  2 
simply  allows  feed  grain  farmers  to  de- 
velop their  own  program  to  balance  sup- 
ply and  demand.    It  says: 

Such  a  program  shall  not  cost  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crop) — 

Par  less  than  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  we  owe  the  taxpayers  a  break. 

This  feed  grain  producers  program 
must  cover  all  feed  grams;  not  simply 
com,  and  must  not  resulrf  in  any  further 
Government  acquisition  of  additional 
surpluses.  It  stops  the  increases  of  sur- 
pluses in  Government  storage,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  Members  of  this  House  as  well 
as  most  citizens  of  this  country  want  to 
bring  a  stop  to  that.  Again,  we  are  try- 
ing to  protect  the  taxpayer.  I  do  not 
have  time  to  go  into  the  feed  grain  situa- 
tion further  than  to  point  out  that  the 
present  buildup  of  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  poses  a  continuing  threat  to  the 
livestock  industry  in  all  of  its  forms — 
including  chickens  and  dairying.  Every- 
one knows  that  cheap  corn  makes  cheap 
hogs  and  cheap  feed  makes  cheap  beef — 
and  cheap  red  meat  will  destroy  the 
chicken  business.  I  can  see  nothing  but 
disaster  to  livestock  producers  in  unlim- 
ited production  of  cheap  feed.  I  know 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  take  this  sec- 
tion out  of  the  bill.  Before  you  vote  for 
it,  I  would  suggest  that  you  ask  yourself 
how  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  live- 
stock industry. 

We  have  maintained  the  livestock 
market  right  well  in  recent  years,  really 
because  we  have  had  a  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Now.  if  you  should  abandon  yoiir 
feed  grain  program,  if  you  fail  to  use 
these  vast  surpluses  of  feed  grain  you  are 
going  to  affect  the  livestock  market  just 
as  you  have  seen  other  markets  affected. 
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If  we  want  to  maintain  a  sound  rural 
economy  we  must  have  the  feed  grain 
progra  n. 

The  ihird  and  last  title  of  this  bill  pro- 
vides r  lachinery  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  may 
distribute  protein  foods,  meats,  milk, 
eggs,  snd  such,  to  needy  people,  to  the 
same  >eople  who  are  presently  eligible 
to  rec«ive  commeal  and  flour  from  the 
Secret  iry  of  Agriculture.  But  since  we 
know  t  tiat  you  cannot  produce  these  pro- 
tein pi  oducts  without  there  being  sub- 
stantia 1  consumption  by  animals  of  these 
feed  gi-ains  which  are  presently  in  sur- 
plus, d  3es  it  not  make  sense  to  allow  the 
Secret  iry  to  distribute  to  these  needy 
people  the  foods  that  are  more  palatable, 
that  will  give  them  greater  health  than 
to  Sim;  >ly  give  them  commeal?  Is  it  not 
better,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needy, 
to  get  some  bacon  instead  of  commeal? 
Prom  he  farm  standpoint  does  not  the 
production  of  the  bacon  involve  the  use 
of  the  corn  which  otherwise  might  have 
gone  i]ito  meal?  So  we  provide  that  the 
Secret  iry  of  Agriculture  may  sell  in  the 
open  Eiarket  a  bushel  of  feed  grains  for 
each  3  2  worth  of  protein  feed  that  the 
Secret  iry  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welf  ai  e  distributes. 

To  I  ly  mind  we  have  here  a  sound  and 
reasorable  use  of  our  agricultural  sur- 
pluses for  the  needy  people  of  America, 
and  w ;  do  it  without  doing  any  harm  to 
any  farmer  in  America.  I  carmot  see 
why  yju  should  seek  to  strike  this  out, 
why  sou  should  want  to  deny  to  the 
people  of  America  who  cannot  buy  even 
comm  eal,  the  opportunity  to  use  protein 
foods.  But  there  will  be  efforts  to  take 
this  s€  ction  out  of  the  bill.  I  hope  these 
efforts  will  be  turned  back.  I  want  this 
bill  to  help  every  living  person  it  can. 
This  itle  does  not  open  any  doors  to 
raids  c  n  the  Treasury.  It  requires  a  con- 
gressi(  nal  appropriation  approved  by  the 
Appro  >riations  Committee  of  this  House 
before  any  funds  can  be  used  for  protein 
food. 

I  th  nk  we  have  been  able  to  bring  the 
House  a  well-rounded  bill.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly uhat  I  would  have  preferred.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  perfect.  It  is  not  all-in- 
clusive, but  if  approved  by  producers,  it 
could  ieal  with  85  percent  of  all  of  our 
surplus  crop,  and  with  well  over  half  of 
all  th(  tilled  acres  in  the  United  States. 
It  imioses  no  program  of  itself.  It  is 
democratic.  It  does  protect  taxpayers 
and  consumers  as  well  as  farmers — and 
it  is  in  truth  a  farm  bill — a  farmers" 
bill — a  bill  which  can  be  used  to  raise 
farm  i  icome. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myselB  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
quite  £  pparent  that  we  are  following  the 
same  old  pattern,  in  involving  the  farm 
problen  in  politics.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  has  tried  desperately  hard  to  keep 
the  agricultural  problem  out  of  politics. 

The  farm  problem  has  no  business  in 
politic ;.  This  idea  of  getting  up  on  the 
floor  o '  the  House  and  castigating  some- 
body, calling  names  and  finding  fault, 
will  n<  ver  solve  the  farm  problem.  Let 
us  be  leallstic  in  facing  a  most  perplex- 
ing prpblem.    The  American  people  ex- 


pect us  to  do  exactly  that.  It  is  quite  ap- 
parent to  me  also  that  some  on  the  ma- 
jority side  apparently  prefer  an  issue 
rather  than  a  solution. 

My  efforts  have  been  directed  during 
the  past  several  months  in  trying  to  pass 
a  wheat  bill  which  can  actually  be  en- 
acted into  law.  Anything  less  is  simply 
shadowboxing.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  in  his  farm  message  to  the 
Conpiress  said  he  did  not  want  a  political 
poultice.  The  bill  under  consideration  is 
in  that  category. 

Agriculture  is  the  Nations  basic  indus- 
try. Every  segment  of  our  economy  is 
dependent  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmer.  We  stand  pretty  well 
together  when  it  comes  to  foreign  affairs. 
We  stand  united  for  the  defense  of  our 
country ;  but  when  we  consider  the  Na- 
tions  basic  industry,  to  wit,  the  farm 
problem,  it  seems  as  if  it  has  to  be 
dragged  into  politics.  The  American 
farmer  is  getting  sick  and  tired  of  being 
kicked  around  in  this  political  arena. 

I  want  a  wheat  bill.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  send  a  wheat  bill  to 
the  White  House  which  can  be  enacted 
into  law.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we  are 
not  true  to  our  obligations  to  the  Ameri- 
can people 

The  committee  vote  on  this  bill  was  20 
to  13,  the  Rules  Committee  reported  the 
bill  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  which  certainly 
indicates  it  is  very  controversial,  to  say 
the  least.  In  this  cormection,  I  hop)e 
you  will  carefully  study  the  minority  re- 
port on  the  bill. 

I  find  no  demand  for  this  legislation. 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  from 
the  wheat  sections  of  this  country,  as 
far  as  I  can  determine,  are  not  for  the 
bill.  I  have  not  had  a  single  letter  from 
my  feed  grain  people  urging  me  to  vote 
for  the  feed  grain  section  or  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     For  a  question 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Will  the  gentleman 
support  the  proposal  of  the  wheat  farm- 
ers of  this  country  as  made  through  the 
National  Wheat  Growers'  Association  as 
offered  to  the  Congress? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  proposal  was 
fully  explored  m  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  was  turned  dowii. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  knows 
no  other  proposal  has  been  supported 
by  It. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Let  me  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  his 
own  Party  havmg  control  of  the  other 
body  passed  a  wheat  bill  which  was  re- 
feiTed  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. It  should  be  given  some  at- 
tention by  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. The  committee  then  could 
work  its  will  and  present  a  bill  to  the 
House  which  I  hope  could  be  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  no  clamor  for 
the  bill.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  opposed 
to  the  bill,  the  National  Grange  is  op- 
posed to  the  bill  and.  up  until  today,  at 
least,  I  understood  the  Farmers  Union 
was  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  doubt  that 
they  are  very  much  enthused  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  even  some  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  original  Poage  bill  have  rim 
out  on  it.  The  first  version  of  the  bill 
was  a  grandiose  proposition.  It  took  in 
evei-y  agricultural  commodity.  It  was 
the  answer  to  the  maiden's  prayer.  It 
was  supposed  to  solve  the  farm  problem. 
Then  it  was  suddenly  discovered  the  bill 
would  not  do  the  things  being  claimed  for 
it.  Even  the  sponsors  were  unhappy,  and 
different  commodity  groups  affected 
started  to  "get  out  from  under"  The 
cotton  people  said,  "We  don't  want  to  be 
covered. '  The  tobacco  people  said,  "We 
don't  want  any  part  of  this."  And  other 
commodities  disclaimed  ownership.  So 
those  commodities  were  finally  elimi- 
nated, with  the  exception  of  wheat  and 
com  and  other  feed  grains. 

But  when  the  representatives  on  the 
committee  from  the  Com  Belt  and  the 
feed  grain  sections  of  this  country  at- 
tempted to  eliminate  the  feed  grain  sec- 
tion they  were  outvoted.  The  third  and 
last  version  of  the  bill  now  before  us  has 
gotten  to  be  a  face-saving  operation. 

The  original  bill  was  called  the  Family 
Farm  Income  Act  of  1960.  In  the  second 
version  they  cut  it  down  to  size  and  made 
it  the  Family  Pai-m  Act  of  1960.  They 
forgot  about  the  income.  Then  in  the 
third  version,  which  is  before  us  now. 
they  forgot  all  about  the  farm  family, 
all  about  the  farm  income,  and  it  is  now 
the  Farm  Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1960. 
So  we  have  gotten  down  now  to  a  face- 
saving  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  more  costly 
than  the  program  under  which  we  are 
now  op>erating.  Title  I  wiU  cost  approx- 
imately $104  million  more.  Title  II,  the 
feed  grain  section,  as  closely  as  I  can 
estimate,  will  cost  $250  million  more. 
Title  III,  relating  to  the  distribution  of 
protein  food,  will  cost  $500  million  more, 
making  a  total  of  about  $850  million  in- 
crease. Certainly  this  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  the  taxpayers. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  will  mean 
placing  more  employees  on  the  Federal 
payroll.  Many  more  people  will  be  need- 
ed to  police  the  referendum  and  control 
provisions  of  the  bill.  The  most  glaring 
defect  in  this  bill  is  the  abdication  of 
legislative  authority  by  the  Congress. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Congress,  I  believe  the  bill  will  permit 
nine  men  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  write  a  farm  bill.  Eight  of 
them  can  outvote  the  representative 
from  the  Corn  Belt,  for  instance.  They 
can  operate  in  secret  if  they  choose. 
They  would  have  the  authority  to  formu- 
late a  farm  bill  which  might  well  en- 
compass the  Brannan  plan  of  production 
payments.  It  might  well  be  something 
else.  Who  knows?  Whenever  a  plan  is 
formulated  by  this  committee  of  nine, 
the  proposal  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  then  sends  it  to  the 
Congress.  If  the  Congress  does  not  take 
affirmative  action  in  disapproving  the 
proposal,  within  30  days,  it  is  submitted 
in  a  referendum.  I  wonder  what  would 
happen  if  such  a  proposal,  in  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  and  within  the  30- 
day  period,  had  come  to  our  attention. 
The  Congress  would  have  no  voice  in  the 
matter  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  has  called  attention  to 
this  particular  bill  and  to  prove  how  ab- 
surd some  of  the  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation are.  It  is  a  complete  abdication 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Authorizing  nine  people  to  formulate  a 
farm  program  would  set  a  very  bad  prec- 
edent. If  we  start  on  this  kind  of  an 
operation  of  delegating  legislative  au- 
thority, why  not  permit  nine  individuals 
to  formulate  a  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees; why  not  permit  nine  members 
of  labor  organizations,  or  nine  members 
of  a  teachers'  organization  to  enact  leg- 
islation in  this  same  fashion?  Further- 
more, I  seriously  question  the  constitu- 
tionality of  that  kind  of  a  provision. 
How  can  the  Congress  legally  surrender 
its  legislative  authority  in  this  field? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  should  like  to  finish 
my  statement. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  re- 
fuse to  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  press  me  as  I  would  like  to  com- 
plete my  statement. 

Mr  POAGE.  I  merely  wanted  to  get 
it  clear;  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
gentleman  and  would  like  to  proceed. 

Mr.  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  refuses 
to  yield.  I  shall  not  ask  him  to. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Not  at  this  point. 
Going  back  to  the  deleg'ation  of  legisla- 
tive authority,  why  should  not  you  peo- 
ple from  the  industrial  centers  of  this 
countiT.  the  big  cities,  have  something 
to  say  about  farm  legislation?  Are  you 
willing  to  delegate  your  authority  to  a 
group  of  nine  people  and  have  nothing  to 
say  about  the  format  of  it,  or  anything 
else? 

Furthermore,  the  bill  is  going  to  mean 
higher  export  subsidies  in  the  amount 
of  about  $150  million. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  "back-door 
spending,"  if  you  please.  Section  207, 
in  the  feed  grain  section,  provides  that 
funds  can  be  made  available  out  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  funds.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  must  reimburse 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  so  we 
wind  up  with  "back-door  spending" 
which,  if  I  sense  the  temper  of  the  Con- 
gress, is  something  that  most  Members 
of  Congress  are  very  much  opposed  to. 

In  summary  the  bill  before  us  simply 
cannot  be  enacted  into  law.  That  is  my 
frank  opinion. 

I  assume  several  amendments  will  be 
proposed  and  Members  are  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  the  other  day.  After 
the  House  has  worked  its  will,  if  the  bill 
has  not  been  perfected  to  make  it  at 
least  reasonably  palatable,  I  propose  to 
strike  section  2  and  section  3  so  that 
we  can  go  to  conference  with  the  Senate 
and  work  out  a  wheat  bill.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  that  is  about  all  we  can 
expect  at  this  late  date  in  this  session 
of  Congress. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  on 
our  side  will  discuss  the  different  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.    I  did  want  to  voint 


out  some  of  the  practical  difiBculties 
which  confront  us.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  we  now  get  down  to  brass 
tacks.  Let  us  enact  a  wheat  bill  which 
can  become  law.  If  that  can  be  accom- 
plished, I  think  the  country  will  applaud 
us  for  having  tried  to  accomplish  some- 
thing for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr. 
Belcher  1 . 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mem- 
bers who  serve  on  other  committees  have 
no  idea  what  a  problem  we  have  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  several  different  com- 
modities to  consider  and  we  have  several 
different  typ)es  of  farmers  within  any 
one  commodity.  That  is  what  makes  it 
so  difficult  to  write  a  wheat  bill.  In  the 
first  place  wheat  is  the  only  commodity, 
the  production  of  which  we  did  not  actu- 
ally control  from  the  beginning.  The 
history  of  price  supports  and  the  control 
program  for  agricultural  commodities  is 
that  you  try  to  balance  production  with 
consumption.  As  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  not  had  control  of  pro- 
duction. Although  30  million  acres  have 
been  retired  from  the  traditional  wheat 
areas  of  this  country  we  are  going  to 
produce  more  wheat  this  year  than  we 
ever  have  produced  in  the  history  of 
America. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tmder  the 
wheat  program  a  farmer  in  a  traditional 
wheat  area  that  used  to  farm  100  acres 
of  wheat  is  now  reduced  about  45  acres, 
but  that  45  acres  does  not  go  out  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  split  up  into  three  I5-acre 
patches  and  spread  out  in  other  States 
of  the  Union  where  they  never  have 
raised  wheat  before.  On  these  15-acre 
patches  more  wheat  is  raised  than  was 
raised  in  the  original  wheat  producing 
area.  So  as  we  reduced  acres  in  the 
traditional  wheat  areas  we  transplanted 
them  to  Louisiana  and  various  other 
States  and  they  produce  more  wheat 
than  was  produced  in  the  beginning. 

This  Congress  and  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  face  that  situation.  The  day  is  com- 
ing when  we  will  either  face  that  situ- 
ation or  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  wheat 
program. 

I  know  a  lot  of  Members  of  this  House 
would  like  to  see  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams eliminated  and  the  cost  of  the 
agricultural  programs  saved.  If  that  is 
what  you  would  like  to  do,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  continue  to  cut  the  wheat 
acreage  in  the  wheat  areas,  instead  of 
eliminating  the  15-acre  exemption  and 
preventing  the  spread  of  wheat.  This 
bill  merely  brings  the  15-acre  farms  in 
as  traditional  wheat  acres.  Now  instead 
of  permitting  them  to  raise  15  acres  and 
GcU  the  wheat  without  penalty,  which 
they  used  to  do.  whereas  the  traditional 
wheat  farmer  if  he  raises  a  bushel  of 
wheat  over  his  allotment  pays  a  $1.07 
penalty  before  he  can  market  that  bushel, 
whereas  a  farmer  who  has  never  raised 
wheat  can  sell  the  entire  production 
without  paying  a  single  cent  of  penalty. 

This  bill  not  only  does  not  prevent 
that,  it  brings  the  new  farmers  into  the 
wheat  program  and  gives  them  a  price 
support  just  the  same  as  is  given  the 
traditional    wheat   farmers.     Over    the 
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past  number  of  years  at  the  very  time 
we  have  had  too  much  wheat,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  continuously 
come  to  the  floor  and  talked  about  the 
high  storage  costs  and  the  huge  surplus, 
we  were  puting  100,000  new  farmers  into 
the  production  of  wheat  each  single  year 
until  up  to  the  present  time  there  are 
1.200,000  of  those  new  farmers  producing 
wheat  against  the  600,000  farmers  that 
used  to  depend  and  still  depend  on  wheat 
for  their  entire  source  of  income. 

If  you  want  to  split  up  the  wheat  area 
and  spread  the  acreage  all  over  the 
United  States,  all  you  need  do  is  just 
completely  break  the  wheat  areas  and 
take  them  over,  but  just  bear  in  mind 
that  when  we  go  out  of  wheat  production 
we  might  produce  something  your  area 
has  to  produce. 

It  has  always  been  my  theory,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  can  raise  wheat 
more  cheaply  than  you  folks  can,  the 
traditional  wheat  area  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  raise  the  wheat  and  the  other 
areas  permitted  to  raise  the  crops  they 
can  raise  best  on  their  farms,  but  that 
is  not  what  we  have  done.  We  have  per- 
mitted you  to  keep  your  acreages  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  sugarcane,  and  all 
the  others,  and  at  the  very  same  time 
take  our  wheat  acreage.  We  have  not 
taken  any  of  the  sugarcane  from  Lou- 
isiana or  taken  any  of  the  tobacco  acre- 
age from  the  chairman's  home  district. 
I  think  it  is  just  a  practical  proposition 
that  we  ought  to  raise  wheat  where 
wheat  is  a  profitable  crop  and  you  ought 
to  raise  tobacco  where  tobacco  should  be 
raised,  and  cattle  where  cattle  should  be 
raised,  and  dairying  the  same.  But  that 
is  not  the  program  we  have  been  follow- 
ing. If  you  continue  to  split  this  up 
and  spread  it  out  all  over  the  country, 
we  will  not  have  any  wheat  area  but  we 
will  have  to  compete  with  your  tobacco, 
cotton,  rice,  or  some  other  product  in 
order  for  our  farmers  to  stay  in  business 
at  all.  I  think  until  this  Congress  faces 
up  to  the  proposition  and  eliminates  the 
15-acre  exemption  and  put  the  wheat 
acreage  back  in  the  traditional  wheat 
area,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  any  wheat 
problem  ever  with  any  kind  of  program 
that  continues  to  cut  acreage  in  the 
traditional  wheat  area.  I  realize  the 
problem  that  some  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  this  committee  face  when 
you  have  a  group  of  these  15-acre  farm- 
ers in  your  districts.  I  recognize  how 
hard  it  is  to  vote  to  eliminate  that.  But 
just  keep  one  thing  in  mind.  If  you 
do  not  vote  to  eliminate  that,  you  are 
going  to  some  day  have  to  vote  to  elim- 
inate the  entire  agricultural  program. 
It  might  be  bad  and  it  might  hurt  your 
areas. 

One  more  thing.  The  15-acre  farmer 
is  not  a  small  farmer.  He  is  a  corn 
farmer  or  a  cotton  farmer  or  a  farmer 
engaged  in  some  other  activity  for  his 
source  of  income.  He  merely  plants  the 
15  acres  for  a  little  cash  crop  in  the  sum- 
mertime. He  is  not  the  little  farmer. 
He  is  another  farmer  who  has  horned  in 
on  the  wheat  farmer. 

I  recognize  how  tough  it  is  for  some 
of  you  folks  to  vote  for  that  kind  of  a 
program,  but  until  you  are  ready  to  do  it, 
you  might  just  as  well  vote  to  repeal 
all  agricultiu^  programs. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentle  man  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakotei  [Mr.  McGovzrn]. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guish<id  members  of  our  committee 
warned  that  the  committee  should  not 
deal  vith  this  problem  before  us  in  a 
politi<al  vein  and  that  we  should  not 
devot<!  our  time  this  afternoon  attempt- 
ing tc  fix  responsibility  for  the  difiBcul- 
ties  iu  which  we  find  ourselves  today. 
Havir  g  made  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
commendable  opening  statement,  he 
then  1  proceeded  to  spend  most  of  the  next 
15  m  nutes  ridicuUng  those  some  two 
dozen  Members  of  the  Congress  who  are 
spon&>rs  of  the  Family-Farm  Income 
Act  o  1960.  This  was  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  was  introduced  in  good 
faith  oy  a  nimiber  of  Democratic  Mem- 
bers i>f  the  House  to  accomplish  three 
basic  purposes :  To  give  the  producers  of 
any  firm  commodity  an  opportunity,  if 
they  n-anted  to  use  it,  to  establish  a  mar- 
ket St  abilization  program,  but  only  after 
two-t  lirds  of  them  had  agreed  that  that 
was  t  le  kind  of  program  they  wanted.  I 
cann<  t  see  anything  undemocratic  about 
that,  ind  I  cannot  see  any  regimentation 
or  anything  objectionable  about  giving 
the  producers  an  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish t  le  kind  of  program  that  two-thirds 
of  th(  m  want.  We  further  provided  that 
the  program  would  have  to  be  reviewed 
by  th;  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agric  ilture,  and  that  it  could  not  go  into 
effect  if  there  were  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  disapprove  it.  The  gentleman 
made  a  great  point  about  the  fact  that 
we  removed  a  number  of  commodities 
from  ;he  bill  during  the  course  of  discus- 
sion in  the  committee.  That  is  true,  but 
it  mu  >t  also  be  recognized  we  did  that  be- 
cause of  the  storm  of  criticism  and  prop- 
aganc  a  that  was  set  up  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  organizations 
such  IS  the  American  Farm  Bureau  that 
really  want  no  program  at  all.  The  only 
concrete  suggestion  we  have  had  from 
the  F  arm  Bureau  and  Secretary  Benson 
to  da  c  is  that  we  increase  the  amount  of 
acrea  ?e  in  the  soil  bank  from  28  million 
acres  to  60  million  acres  by  throwing 
whole  farms  into  the  soil  bank  and  tak- 
ing tl  lem  out  of  production.  If  we  were 
to  do  that,  we  would  be  destroying  most 
of  th<  commimities  in  rural  America  and 
we  wc  uld  imdermine  agriculture  itself.  It 
was  cur  further  purpose  in  this  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  the  costs  of  the  program 
and  to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
plusc!  1.  Those  who  have  really  been  play- 
ing politics  with  American  agriculture 
are  ni  )t  to  be  found  here  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States — those  who  are 
really  playing  politics  with  American 
agriculture  reside  in  the  White  House 
and  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Thest  are  the  gentlemen  who  came  out 
to  Soith  Dakota  and  to  other  parts  of 
rural  [America  and  promised  the  farmers 
in  19!  2  that  they  would  work  not  for  90 
perce:  it  of  parity  but  for  100  percent  of 
parit] . 

Aft;r  7I2  years  of  this  administration, 
farm  commodities  are  down  to  about  75 
perce  it  of  parity.  What  is  at  stake  in 
this  ]  egislation  before  us  at  this  time 


is  this  fundamental  question:  Do  we 
want  the  wheat  farmers  of  America  to 
produce  55  million  acres  of  wheat  per 
year  in  the  coming  5 -year  period  or  do 
we  want  them  to  produce  41  million 
acres  while  protecting  their  net  income? 
That  is  the  basic  question. 

If  we  kill  this  bill  before  us  the  farmer 
will  again  plant  55  million  acres  of  wheat 
at  a  time  when  we  already  have  1.3  bil- 
lion bushels  in  Government  hands.  If 
we  pass  this  bill  we  enable  our  farmers 
to  participate  in  a  referendum  that  will 
enable  them  to  cut  back  their  production 
to  about  41  million  acres,  but  at  the  same 
time  protect  them  against  disastrous 
drops  in  income. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Would  the  gentleman 
state  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
whether  or  not  he  believes  a  25 -percent 
cut  in  acreage  and  a  10-i>ercent  increase 
in  the  price-support  levels,  plus  55  i>er- 
cent  payment  in  kind,  will  maintain  the 
wheat  farmers'  income  at  the  present 
level? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  it  will  re- 
sult in  a  very  slight  increase.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing  for  certain  what  the  in- 
come level  would  be,  but  the  best  infor- 
mation I  have  is  that  it  would  result  in 
a  slight  increase.  In  any  event,  we  are 
giving  the  farmers  a  choice  to  take  no 
controls  at  all  or  to  take  the  route  sug- 
ge.sted  by  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  title  II  of  this 
bill,  which  deals  with  the  program  des- 
ignated as  the  "national  stabilization 
program  for  feed  grain."  These  are 
area-s  of  agriculture  that  are  interested  in 
this  legislation  aside  from  those  that  are 
ju.st  producers  of  feed  grain. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  price 
stability  in  feed  grains,  as  well  as  the 
importance  of  price  stability  in  other 
lines  of  American  agriculture,  but  so  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  will  un- 
derstand what  we  are  dealing  with  in 
these  areas  of  the  country  that  are 
deficit  feed  grain  areas,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  few  facts. 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  items  we 
are  dealing  with,  with  the  exception  of 
corn — the  other  items  of  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and  rye.  are  already  op- 
erating within  the  framework  of  price 
stability  vmder  title  III  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended.  In  order  that  you  would  get 
the  proper  perspective,  the  price  support 
on  these  items  are  as  follows: 

Barley  61  percent  of  parity:  corn  65 
percent;  grain  sorghums  at  61;  oats  at 
60,  and  rye  at  60  percent  of  parity. 

In  the  very  first  part  of  this  title,  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  bill,  it  states  that  the 
objective  is  to  raise  the  price  support 
level  of  those  commodities  to  85  percent. 
This  is  roughly  a  20  or  25  percent  in- 
crease in  price. 
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Let  me  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
feed  grain  deficit  States.  While  I  ap- 
preciate these  figures  are  generahties, 
nevertheless  they  are  approximately 
correct. 

The  State  of  California  has  an  an- 
nual feed  cost  of  $412  million.  The  cost 
of  this  stabilization  program  to  Cali- 
fornia will  be  approximately  $100  miUion 
per  year. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  State  of  Florida. 
The  increased  cost  is  about  $18  million. 
For  the  State  of  Georgia  it  is  about  $35 
million.  For  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
$20  million:  for  the  State  of  Virginia 
approximately  $15  million.  For  Pennsyl- 
vania there  is  approximately  a  $50-mil- 
lion  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  dairy  and  poultry  products  of 
that  State  on  their  food  grain  costs.  For 
the  State  of  New  York  the  increase  will 
be  about  $40  million:  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  $10  million. 

In  my  own  State.  Maine,  which  of 
course  is  a  deficit  feed  grain  area,  tliere 
will  be  an  increased  cost  of  $10  million; 
lor  Vermont  $9  million,  for  West  Vir- 
«ima  $6  million. 

Feed  costs  represents  30  t.o  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  production  of  milk  and 
poultry  products.  This  legislation,  if  it 
i.s  effective,  will  increase  the  cost  of  feed 
fi rains  in  the.sc  feed  deficit  States. 

I  think  in  order  to  be  fair,  tho.se  of 
us  in  feed  deficit  States  must  recognize 
the  problem  in  the  feed  surplus  States; 
however.  I  think  we  need  to  give  this 
Ifjjislation  very  careful  consideration, 
and  I  certainly  do  not  think  we  .should 
.support  this  measure  which  increases 
feed  grain  cost  in  feed  deficit  States. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yiold 
,T  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Idiiho  I  Mrs.  Pfost  i. 

Mrs.  PFOST.  Mr.  Ciutinnan.  I  am 
onp  of  tlie  score  of  Dr*mocratic  M«Miibers 
of  Congress  who  are  .sixm.'^onnp  this 
Farm  Surplus  Reduction  Act  ol  I960 
It  is  the  kind  of  comprehensive  program 
that  has  been  needed  by  American  ag::- 
cullure  for  a  long  time. 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  tliat  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  are  trying  to  make  it 
ai>pear  as  an  election-year  football.  It 
emphatically  is  not.  A  small,  repre- 
.sentative  group  of  Democratic  House 
Members — and  I  was  one  of  them — first 
KOt  to  work  on  this  legislation  last  Au- 
gu.st,  after  it  became  clear  that  wc  could 
expect  nothing  concrete  in  the  way  of 
action  from  Agriculture  Secretary  Ben- 
-son  to  help  the  family  size  farmer  We 
worked  diligently  on  it  and  had  the  bill 
ready  for  introduction  the  day  after  the 
President  delivered  his  farm  mr.s.saf:e  to 
Congress  last  February  9. 

That  legislation  has  since  been  under 
study  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Lengthy  hearings  were  held  on 
the  measure  during  which  numerous  ex- 
jierts  on  farming  along  with  representa- 
tives from  farm  organizations  testified. 
Some  11  Governors  api^cared  either 
in  person  or  sent  in  statements  .support- 
ing the  measure.  The  committee  then 
combed  through  the  hundreds  of  pages 
of  testimony  and  made  changes  accord- 
mcly  in  the  original  structure  of  the 
bill.  The  legislation  before  us  today  is 
the  result  of  the  weeks  of  study  by  the 
committee.     I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 


tunity to  commend  the  members  of  that 
great  committee  for  their  tireless  efforts 
in  perfecting  a  bill  that  would  benefit 
the  family  size  farmer. 

In  the  President's  farm  message,  as  I 
recall,  he  referred  to  the  plight  of  the 
family  farmer  as  a  most  vexing  domestic 
problem,  and  he  invited  the  Congress  to 
come  forward  with  a  solution. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  President 
was  not  the  only  one  who  was  throwing 
out  a  life  preserver  when  it  comes  to  the 
farm  situation.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Nation's  4.5  million  family  farmers,  who 
make  up  the  backbone  of  our  great  Na- 
tion, have  been  throwing  out  life  pre- 
.servers  for  almost  8  years  now.  It  is 
also  a  fact  that  no  help  has  been  forth- 
coming to  them  in  all  that  time.  The 
record  shows  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  five  major  farm  bills  so  far. 
And  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson  is 
operating  a  policy  that  has  the  clear-cut 
aim  of  driving  the  family  farmer  off  the 
land,  which  is  his  heritage,  and  into  the 
overcrowded  job  scrambles  now  taking 
place  in  our  major  cities. 

This  is  hardly  the  way  to  treat  such  a 
larae  and  important  segment  of  our 
cilizeniy — a  citizeniT  that  has  made  the 
American  breadbasket  into  the  largest 
and  richest  in  the  world. 

^  brief  look  at  the  plight  of  the  family 
farmer  today  explain  readily  enough 
why  this  legislation  was  prepared.  The 
net  income  of  farmers  has  dropped  from 
S15  3  billion  in  1952  to  less  than  $10.3 
billion  today,  and  the  trend  is  continu- 
ing downward.  The  parity  ratio  has  gone 
down  from  100  percent  to  about  77  per- 
cent during  that  period.  Farm  indebt- 
edness at  $14  billion  in  1952.  is  now 
above  $20  8  billion  today.  Interest  rat^s 
paid  by  farmers  have  increased  sharply 
dunna  the.-e  .same  years.  The  farmers 
share  ol  the  food  dollar  has  dropped 
from  47  to  37  cenUs.  Farm  population, 
moreover,  has  declined  from  24.3  million 
U)  under  20  million  today.  And  the 
number  of  farm  units  has  gone  down 
from  5.4  million  to  under  4  million  today. 

Net  income  to  the  farmer  as  a  whole, 
IS  at  a  19-year  low  at  the  present  time. 
And.  as  everyone  in  this  body  knows,  we 
have  the  weird  situation  of  the  Nation  s 
farmers  literally  drowning  in  the  plenty 
Ihcy  are  producing. 

After  this  brief  look — and  I  could  have 
cited  even  more  unhappy  statistics — it 
is  reason  enough  to  explain  the  need  for 
a  new  attack  on  the  farm  problem. 

The  F'amily  Farm  Income  Act  of  1960, 
which  has  been  amended  and  is  now- 
cited  as  the  Farm  Surplus  Reduction  Act 
of  1960.  is  designed  to  raise  the  income 
of  the  family  farmer  and  protect  him 
from  ruin.  It  would  reduce  our  fantastic 
farm  surpluses  which,  in  the  Presidents 
own  words,  are  costing  the  taxpayers 
more  than  $1,000  a  minute  to  store.  And 
the  new  program  would  cost  only  a  frac- 
tion—about a  half  billion  dollars  a  year — 
compared  to  the  more  than  $5  billion  that 
the  administration  is  now  spending  to 
.shore  up  its  existing  patchwork  agricul- 
ture stabilization  programs. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  other  details  of 
the  bill  because  it  is  being  well  covered 
here  by  other  speakers.  But,  in  con- 
clusion,  I   want   to  urge  the   Members 


of  the  House  to  support  this  legislation. 
It  is  must  legislation  to  fill  the  vacuum 
which  exists  in  our  agricultural  policies 
today. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  his  motion  is 
not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mirmesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  long  as  I  cannot  get  time 
from  my  side.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  may  have  5  min- 
utes for  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  all  of  the  time  was  allotted  on 
this  side  before  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota requested  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  am 
meeting  a  realistic  situation,  that  is  all. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  yielding  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  at  this  time. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  are  faced  with  what  kind 
of  u  situation  here  today?  We  are  faced, 
first,  with  the  problem  of  trying  to  bring 
to  the  farmers  of  America  a  little  bit 
higher  price  level  for  what  they  produce. 
We  are  faced  with  a  situation  where  we 
have  $9.1  billion  worth  of  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration which  are  coming  to  the  point 
where  they  are  becoming  unbearable 
from  the  viewpoint  of  storage  costs  10 
the  general  public. 

What  can  we  do  in  reference  to  this'' 
Personally.  I  am  willing  to  say  to  the 
wheat  farmers:  'Here,  you  have  two  al- 
ternatives, take  your  pick." 

I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
\\hen  we  get  to  the  feed  grain  section 
which  would  say  10  the  farmers:  "Now, 
if  you  like  this  committee  proposal  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
brought  before  us  today,  you  can  choose 
between  that  and  the  so-called  green 
acres  proposal  which  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Jensen]  and  I  have  been 
proposing  during  the  last  2  months." 

That  is  all  I  am  asking,  and  I  intend 
to  try  to  get  that  before  the  House  for 
action  so  that  we  in  the  feed  grain  part 
of  it  will  be  able  to  give  to  our  farmers 
a  choice  between  two  alternatives.  I 
would  really  prefer  to  see  three  there. 
I  would  like  to  see  the  Farm  Bureau 
proposal  put  in  there  and  give  the  farm- 
ers an  opportunity  to  choose  between 
Mr.  Jensen's  and  my  green  acres  pro- 
posal. The  Farm  Bureau  proposal  of 
wide  open  production,  or,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  made  it.  leaves  it  up  to  nine  mem- 
bers, a  committee  of  nine,  who  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Con- 
gress. Let  the  farmers  decide;  that  is 
all  I  am  asking.  I  think  here  today,  if 
we  are  reasonable  men  and  women,  we 
can  do  something  good  for  agriculture 
in  America.  I  feel  if  we  do  not,  we  will 
be  falling  down  on  our  job. 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AI«)ERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I.yldd 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sure  the  record 
will  show  that  the  gentleman  frtMn  Min- 
nesota and  I  have  always  helped  the 
cotton  and  the  tobacco  farmers. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  And 
the  peanut  farmers. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  And  the  rice  farmers 
of  AmCTica. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  All 
through  my  22  years.  And,  the  same 
thing  apphes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  We  have  helped  you  gentlemen 
from  the  South  to  get  a  fair  break  for 
your  commodities,  but  we  have  no  fair 
break  in  this  biU  as  far  as  com  and  feed 
grains  are  concerned,  my  friends. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Tliat  is  what  I  was 
coming  to.  It  just  seems  to  me  in  all 
fairness  that  since  many  of  us  on  this 
side  from  the  agricultural  States  and 
many  from  the  large  cities  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  give  the  cotton  and 
the  tobacco  farmer  a  break,  the  same 
consideration  should  be  accorded  those 
of  us  who  are  constantly  and  sincerely 
trying  to  help  the  farmers  of  the  Mid- 
west. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat 
it  ap[>ears  to  us  in  all  fairness  and  sin- 
cerity that  we  from  the  corn  and  feed 
grain  producing  States,  the  large  bread- 
basket area  of  these  United  States, 
should  have  something  to  say  about  the 
kind  of  farm  legislation  which  we  know 
will  be  good  for  our  farmers.  And,  if  it 
is  good  for  the  farmers,  it  is  good  for 
every  American.  The  Andersen-Jensen 
green  acres  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
be  beneficial  to  every  farmer  in  America 
over  the  long  pull. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Dixon  1. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  House  to  reject  H.R 
12261  because  its  net  affect  would  be  to 
aggravate  rather  than  to  solve  the  farm 
problem.  I  shall  offer  as  a  substitute  S. 
2759 — the  wheat  bill  passed  by  the  other 
body. 

The  wheat  problem  today  is  terribly 
serious.  During  the  past  5  years  the  net 
realized  cost  for  the  stabilization  of 
wheat  prices  and  income  amounted  to 
about  $2.9  billion.  This  is  30  percent  of 
the  net  realized  cost  for  all  commodities 
although  wheat  represents  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  cash  receipts  of  all  agricul- 
tural products. 

It  is  incredible  that  Congress  has  per- 
mitted this  problem  to  grow  to  the  pro- 
portions that  we  now  face.  Our  wheat 
surplus  is  now  2'/2  times  greater  than 
the  annual  entire  U.S.  consiunption  of 
wheat  for  food. 

The  fundamental  reason  that  the 
problem  has  grown  to  this  magnitude  has 


been  bcmgrefis'  unwillingness  to  face  the 
problfm  realistically.  The  majority  lead- 
the   Congress   have    constantly 
for  high  price  supports,  and  yet 
lave  been  unwilling  to  cut  produc 
!  ufflciently  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
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consi  mption. 

It   s  obvious  that  incentive  level  price 

supports  of  75  percent  combined  with 

million  minimum  national  acre- 

ajlotment,  and  the  15-acre  exemption 

produce  far  more  wheat  than  we 
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age 
should 
need. 

H.I  I.  12261  would  repeat  this  identical 
blunc  er — 

Pirpt.  By  raising  the  price  support  of 

from  75  percent  to  85  percent  it 

discourage   the    development   of 

ijiarkets  for  wheat  which  is  a  key  to 

solution  of  adjusting  demand  to 

It  would  price  wheat  out  of  the 

Raise  wheat  25  cents  a  bushel. 

.  By  raising  price  supports  it 

aise  incentive  for  greater  produc- 

more  intensive  production  of  the 

which  is  still  permitted  to  be  used 
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Third.  Instead  of  lowering  the  cost  of 

vfheat  prc^ram  which  is  the  crying 

of  the  taxpayers  it  would  raise 

innual   cost   about  $104  million  a 

uid  $230  million  over  S.  2759  which 

offering  as  a  substitute. 

In  addition  to  this  raise  in 

o  the  taxpayers  it  would  raise  the 

of  wheat  and  in  ail  probability  the 

of  bread  and  its  products  to  the 

It  is  just  another  bread  tax. 

bread  about  1  cent  per  loaf  and 

'/4-cent  per  pound  or  10  percent. 

h.    The  idea  of  setting  up  com- 

y   ccnunittees  to  determine  pro- 

for  the  feed  grains  seems  to  be 

u^iconstitutional  delegation  of  power 
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Sij^th.     These  commodity  committees 

set  up  programs  for  feed  grains 

could  damage  other  segments  of 

What   guarantee   Is  there 

our  poultry,  dairy,  sheep,  cattle,  and 

producers    would    be    protected 

artificially    high    priced    feed 
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Colton,  president  of  the  Utah 
Association,  has  advised  me  that 
cattlemen  throughout  the  Nation 
i^nalterably  opposed  to  this  kind  of 
of  the  feed  grain  segment  of 
agrictlture.  I  have  similarly  received 
dozers  of  letters  and  wires  from  other 
livestsck  people. 
Thf  proceeds  from  livestock  amounted 
to  55.9  percent  of  all  of  the  agri- 
proceeds  and  certainly  their 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
By  contrast  the  proceeds 
the  feed  grains  amounted  to  only 
There  can  be  no  justiflca- 
any  sense  for  permitting  the  feed 
to  establish  programs  which 
damage  the  livestock  industry. 
.  The  House  bill  would  extend 
of  controls. 
The  House  bill  would  set  up  a 
dilDcult  to  administer  and  dis- 
f  ood  stamp  plan. 

all  of  these  regrettable 

in  the  House  bill,  I  would 

t4>  move  that  we  replace  the  House 

the  Senate  bill,  S.  2759,  which. 
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although  it  is  not  perfect,  is  from  every 
important  standpoint  a  much  better  bill 
than  the  House  biU. 

In  essence  the  Senate  bill  would  con- 
tinue the  present  level  of  price  supports 
at  75  percent  for  wheat  for  3  years.  It 
would  require  reduction  of  20  jjercent  in 
acreage  for  those  who  comply  with  the 
program.  The  marketing  quotas  would 
have  to  be  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  those  who  are  permitted  to  vote. 
Those  permitted  to  vote  are  restricted 
in  the  Senate  bill — similar  to  the  House 
bill — to  those  subject  to  marketing 
quotas.  The  wheat  growers  are  given 
50  percent  of  the  previous  3-year  aver- 
age yield  of  wheat  for  the  20 -percent 
acreage  that  they  reduce  their  produc- 
tion. They  are  also  permitted  to  reduce 
their  acreage  by  more  than  20  percent 
and  collect  the  50  percent  acreage  in 
kind. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  is  a  gen- 
erous provision.  The  estimates  that  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  indicate  that 
for  most  wheat  farmers  they  would  make 
a  good  deal  more  money  by  receiving  the 
50  percent  payment  in  kind  than  they 
would  if  they  had  to  grow  wheat  on  their 
land.  Consequently,  this  bill  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  said  to  hurt  the  wheat 
farmer  in  any  immediate  sense,  but  to 
the  contrary  helps  him  and,  of  course, 
in  the  long  run  it  helps  him  even  more 
because  it  helps  in  adjusting  supply  and 
demand. 

The  Senate  bill  reduces  the  15-acre 
exemption  to  the  highest  acreage  pro- 
duced in  the  years  1956  to  1960,  not  to 
exceed  12  acres.  The  Senate  bill  also 
raises  the  penalties  for  noncompliance 
as  does  the  House  bill. 

In  summary,  the  Senate  bill  is  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  House  bill  and 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  It  eliminates  the  unpredictable, 
potentially  dangerous  and  probable  un- 
constitutional program  for  feed  grains. 

Second.  It  eliminates  the  costly  and 
unwieldy  food  stamp  plan. 

Third.  It  does  not  raise  price  supports 
and  thereby  dry  up  market  expansion. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  raise  price  sup- 
ports and  thereby  greatly  raise  the  al- 
ready exorbitant  cost  of  the  wheat  pro- 
gram. 

Fifth.  It  does  not  raise  price  supports 
and  thereby  become  a  bread  tax  to  the 
consumers. 

Sixth.  The  50-percent  payment  in 
kind  will  be  attractive  for  wheat  farmers 
but  much  less  costly  than  the  55-percent 
payment  in  kind  provision  of  the  House 
bill. 

Seventh.  The  administration  will  ac- 
cept the  Senate  bill.  Consequently, 
House  passage  of  the  Senate  version  will 
insure  at  least  a  partial  solution  for  the 
wheat  problem. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Earlier 
today  I  showed  the  House  that  the  flour 
that  goes  into  one  loaf  of  bread  brings 
to  the  farmer  2.3  cents.  The  Poage  bill 
would  bring  the  farmer  2.6  cents  for  that 
flour  that  goes  into  one  loaf  of  bread. 
A  loaf  of  bread  sells  for  21  cents  and  the 
fanner  is  only  getting  2.3  cents.    If  we 
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pa,ssed  a  bill  that  would  give  him  2.6 
cents,  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  in- 
crease the  price  of  bread. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
yield  further.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  peo- 
ple, thrifty  people,  who  make  their  own 
bread,  and  this  would  raise  the  cost  of 
the  flour  to  them  by  10  percent.  That 
i.s  a  major  factor.  Let  thrifty  house- 
wives save  the  difference  between  the  2.3 
cents  which  the  farmers  receive  and 
the  25  or  27  cents  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  bread. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  QuiE  I . 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  brief 
time  that  I  have,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  I  dislike  about 
this  bill.  First,  let's  take  the  wheat  .sec- 
tion. About  70  percent  of  the  people 
who  raise  wheat  today  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  vote  in  the  referendum  on 
whether  they  supported  subtitle  A  or 
subtitle  B.  In  the  past  it  has  been  ar- 
gued that  not  all  the  people  who  raise 
wheat  should  be  allowed  to  vote,  because 
those  who  raise  Jess  than  15  acres  have 
the  choice  of  taking  part  in  tlie  program, 
if  they  wish,  or  of  not  taking  part  in  it 
if  they  so  desire. 

Under  this  bill  all  farmers  who  raised 
wheat  in  the  past  would  be  subject  to 
quotas  whether  they  have  been  raising 
15  acres  or  less  than  15  acres,  and  I  think 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  but  I  believe  all 
farmers  subject  to  quotas  in  1961  should 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
and  unless  this  bill  is  amended  70  percent 
would  be  denied  their  right  to  vote. 

A  second  thing  about  this  bill  which 
I  think  is  faulty  and  will  prevent  it  from 
becoming  law  is  that  the  price  support 
is  set  higher  than  the  President  would 
accept.  We  have  been  arguing  price 
supports  for  a  long  time.  If  we  are  going 
to  help  farmers  who  raise  wheat  we  must 
pass  a  bill  which  can  become  law.  I  am 
more  concerned  about  increasing  the 
amount  my  farmers  will  receive  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  than  I  am  in  what  the 
price  support  will  be.  One  reason  why 
there  is  opposition  to  increasing  the 
price  support  on  wheat  from  75  percent 
to  85  percent  of  parity,  as  in  this  bill,  is 
that  it  will  greatly  increase  the  export 
subsidy  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
continue  the  present  great  export  of 
wheat  and  we  all  hope  it  will  continue. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  saddle  the 
American  taxpayer  with  a  further  ex- 
pense of  this  nature  when  it  isn't  neces- 
sary. 

The  bill  has  been  designed  as  a  means 
of  helping  the  farmer  through  a  pay- 
ment in  kind.    Properly  used,  the  pay- 


ment in  kind  can  greatly  assist  farmers' 
income  while  reducing  production  and 
reducing  surpluses  of  wheat  without  the 
use  of  higher  price  supports.  I  think  a 
payment  in  kind  of  60  percent  coupled 
with  the  present  support  of  75  percent  of 
parity  would  be  a  good  compromise.  If 
this  had  been  done,  I  think  we  all  know 
that  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill  could 
become  law. 

Going  into  the  feed  grain  section.  I 
just  cannot  agree  at  all  with  this  effort  to 
completely  abdicate  our  congressional 
responsibility  and  authority  and  give  it 
to  nine  men  who  can  no  more  easily 
agree  than  nine  men  in  Congress  could 
agree.  We  have  the  opportunity  here 
through  our  committee  system  to  hear 
the  testimony  of  the  farmers  all  over  the 
Nation  and  come  to  grips  with  this  whole 
situation  and  draft  legislation  of  benefit 
to  the  farmers.  Under  this  proposal  nine 
men  would  set  up  a  program.  They 
would  not  just  turn  over  their  sugges- 
tions to  us.  If  we  did  not  veto  their 
propo.sal  in  30  days,  it  would  befcome  law. 
If  we  should  be  tied  up  in  such  action 
as  we  were  earlier  this  year  such  as  con- 
sideration of  civil  rights,  or  the  tieup  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  bring  their  proposals  up 
and  consider  them  and  they  become  law 
without  congressional  action.  Surely  the 
Congress  should  have  to  take  positive 
action  before  any  proposal  by  individuals 
who  have  not  been  elected  by  all  the 
people  of  this  country  would  have  the 
effect  of  becoming  law. 

It  is  not  only  the  farmers  who  raise 
feed  grain  who  have  an  interest  in  the 
feed  grains.  There  are  the  people  of 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Maine  spoke 
who  are  in  deficit  feed  producing  areas. 
Surely  the.se  people  do  have  an  interest 
and  should  be  represented.  The  reason 
laws  must  be  passed  by  Congress  and 
should  continue  that  way  is  that  we  rep- 
resent all  the  people  rather  than  any 
special  group. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
feed  grain  producers.  Under  this  bill, 
no  proposal  of  the  nine-man  committee 
in  all  probability  would  take  effect  for  2 
years  after  the  passage  of  this  bill  if  all 
goes  well.  I  have  an  amendment  to  this 
title  which  would  be  beneficial  to  the  feed 
grain  situation  next  year  directly  and 
an  indirect  immediate  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg- 
islation that  is  the  subject  of  debate  be- 
fore the  House  today  possibly  is  designed 
to  fill  as  great  an  area  of  need  as  any 
legislation  that  has  or  will  come  before  us 
during  the  course  of  this  session.  This 
need  can  be  emphasized  just  as  effec- 
tively in  terms  of  its  significance  to  the 
taxpayer,  the  consumer  as  well  as  our 
farm  populace.  Therefore,  I  should 
want  to  emphasize  that  we  are  not  only 
considering  the  degree  of  benefit  that 
this  legislation  has  to  the  American 
farmer,  the  producer  of  our  Nation's 
food  and  fiber,  but  that  we  are  also  con- 
sidering legislation  that  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  our  Nation's  economy,  our 
supply  of  nutritious  foods,  and  even  the 
much  discussed  matter  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Hoxise 
to  present  a  long  and  intricate,  statistical 


report  of  the  need  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted in  order  to  stabilize  and  improve 
the  farm  economy,  for  this  fact  has  been 
set  forth  so  emphatically  on  numerous 
occasions  by  Members  of  this  House,  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by 
statistical  reports  from  a  wide  variety 
of  sources.  All  of  them  portray  very 
vividly  the  almost  continuous  decline  in 
farm  income  mat<:hed  by  comparable  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  farm  operation  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  the  everyday  living 
expenses  in  the  same  proportion  as  has 
been  experienced  by  our  entire  national 
populace.  Likewise,  it  is  just  as  common 
knowledge  to  the  membership  of  this 
House  that  there  is  a  need  for  our  con- 
cern of  this  legislation  from  the  tax- 
payer's standpoint.  For  here  again,  the 
cost  of  the  present  farm  program  and  its 
many  provisions  have  been  sufficiently 
and  adequately  emphasized.  The  com- 
mittee report  sets  forth  this  need  most 
emphatically.  With  regard  to  the  need 
for  our  concern  of  this  legislation  in  re- 
lationship to  the  consumer,  history  has 
revealed  to  us  over  the  years  that  any 
nation's  strength  economically,  morally, 
and  militarily  has  never  been  any  better 
than  the  extent  to  which  the  nation  has 
had  available  adequate  supplies  of  nutri- 
tious foods  and  fibers.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  must  supply  the  opportunity 
for  the  producers  of  food  and  fiber  to 
produce  adequate  supplies  and  to  do  so 
in  a  maimer  that  will  grant  them  the  as- 
surance of  a  livelihood  that  is  compa- 
rable to  other  segments  of  our  populace, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  do  so  without 
any  vuinecessary  burden  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  am  sure  that  every  farmer  through- 
out the  Nation  has  no  desire  other  than 
to  enjoy  an  equal  and  equitable  partici- 
pation in  the  wealth  of  individual  oppor- 
tunity and  standard  of  living  that  this 
Nation  can  offer.  All  of  our  attempts  to 
achieve  this  goal  and  objective  over  the 
past  30  years  have  been  found  lack- 
ing in  many  degrees.  Our  latest  ex- 
perience with  present  reg\ilations  is  a 
very  real  example  of  the  degree  to  which 
this  problem  can  become  burdensome  to 
the  segments  of  our  populace  that  I  have 
previously  referred  to. 

I  should  want  to  express  my  compli- 
ments to  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
the  effort  they  have  expanded  in  seeking 
a  solution  to  this  problem,  and  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  having  brought  this 
legislation  before  us  under  a  rule  that 
offers  ample  opportunity  for  debate  and 
expression.  The  legislation  before  us, 
however,  fails  to  meet  the  criteria  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  entertain  any  hope  of  arriving  at 
a  solution  that  might  provide  the  an- 
swers to  the  already  established  needs. 
May  I  point  to  a  few  of  them. 

First,  may  I  say  that  I  find  the  legis- 
lation as  reported  lacking  in  the  sense 
that  it  places  further  restrictions  and 
regulation  upon  the  individual  farmer's 
activities  and  operation  without  giving 
to  him  sufficient  opportunity,  responsi- 
bility, and  the  assurance  of  an  improved 
income.  Regulations  provided  by  the 
different  titles  would  have  the  tendency 
to  divide  producers  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  into  separate  groups,  with  each 
being  subject  to  regulation  by  separate 
authorities.    My  experience  as  a  farmer. 
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together  with  a  number  of  years  in  the 
administration  of  existing  farm  pro- 
grams, has  very  firmly  convinced  me 
that  the  responsibility  connected  with 
the  reduction  of  surpluses  needs  to  be 
brought  closer  to  the  farmer  himself 
rather  than  by  the  penalized  direction 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  just 
as  firmly  convinced  that  this  responsi- 
bility the  farmer  both  can  and  will  ac- 
cept if  he  has  the  assurance  that  his 
efforts  will  produce  the  desired  results. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  that  I  have 
the  only  or  the  foolproof  answer  to  this 
suggestion,  but  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation that  does  provide  for  entirely  vol- 
untary participation  by  the  farmer  in 
return  for  an  assured  stability  in  his  in- 
come. This  legislation  offers  and  pro- 
vides for  the  following  11  goals: 

Rrst.  It  offers  opportunity  for  the 
farmer  to  achieve  full  parity  prices  and 
his  rightful  share  of  our  gross  national 
income. 

Second.  It  offers  less  Government  con- 
trol to  the  farmer  and  provides  him 
with  the  opportunity  of  voluntarily  cur- 
tailing production  to  meet  demands. 

Third.  It  offers  sufficient  incentive  to 
the  farmer  which  will  encourage  a  very 
high  percentage  of  compliance.  Ex- 
perience has  surely  proven  that  no  pro- 
gram will  be  effective  to  any  greater 
degree  than  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
expect  to  get  compliance. 

Fourth.  It  presents  no  problem  of  ad- 
ministration. All  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  can  be  successfully  and  effec- 
tively administered  through  the  town- 
ship, county,  and  State  committees  and 
the  regulations  which  govern  our  pres- 
ent program. 

Fifth.  It  permits  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  function  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  so  that  acre- 
age shifts  from  one  crop  to  the  other 
will  be  governed  by  prices  as  determined 
by  supply  and  demand. 

Sixth.  It  deals  with  the  entire  na- 
tional productive  unit  of  wheat  and 
small  grain  feed  crops  and  reductions 
are  required  from  actual  planted  acres, 
giving  assurance  that  compliance  will 
produce  a  reduced  total  production. 

Seventh.  It  offers  a  reduced  price 
support  on  wheat  to  those  who  make 
no  contribution  to  a  reduced  production 
and  eliminates  the  present  loophole 
permitting  anyone  to  seed  15  acres  by 
permitting  him  to  collect  a  payment  in 
kind  if  he  selects  to  keep  these  acres  out 
of  production  entirely. 

Eighth.  It  does  not  permit  the  acres 
taken  out  of  production  to  be  used  in 
producing  other  crops  that  can  further 
enhance  the  surplus  situation. 

Ninth.  It  provides  that  the  President 
shall  institute  an  investigation  when- 
ever it  would  appear  that  agricultural 
commodities  are  being  imported  in  such 
amounts  as  to  interfere  with  the  laws 
and  price-support  programs  for  those 
crops. 

Tenth.  Compliance  with  this  program 
will  be  less  costly  to  the  Government  in 
that  it  will  reduce  surplus  costs  and  so 
be  beneficial  to  consumers  and  taxpayers 
as  well  as  to  farmers. 

Eleventh.  It  will  permit  the  law  of 
supply  and  dnnand  to  again  function  as 
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soon  As  present  surplus  stocks  have  been 
dlminohed  to  a  point  of  having  only 
adequ  site  supplies  in  cases  of  emergency. 
ThJ.t  these  provisions  would  be  ac- 
cepta  )le  to  the  farmer  might  well  be 
emphasized  by  his  willingness  to  partici- 
the  many  programs  that  he  has 
exposed  to  up  to  the  present  time, 
r  jason  that  many  of  these  programs 
not  produced  the  desired  results, 
m^  interpretation,  has  been  because 
relation  the  individual  farmer  has 
them  has  been  entirely  without 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
himself.  It  is  surely  in  keeping 
the  American  tradition,  estab- 
by  our  great  Constitution  provid- 
the  rights  of  the  individual  in  a 
Enterprise  system,  that  growth  and 
can  best  be  achieved  by  ade- 
means  of  developing  our  full  po- 
of individual  responsibilities  and 
This  goal  can  be  achieved  in 
ffeld  of  farm  legislation  to  the  ad- 
vanta  ge  of  the  entire  Nation. 

second  item  that  I  find  completely 
lacking  in  the  proposed  legislation  is 
consideration  seems  to  have  been 
to  factors  that  are  beyond  the 
of  the  farmer  himself.  May  I 
on  in  passing  that  I  note  no  ref- 
to  the  amount  of  dollars  that  are 
to  as  expenditures  of  the  De- 
of  Agriculture  which  have  no 
or  benefit  to  farm  incwne. 
nore  important  is  the  fact  that 
is  no  reference  or  consideration 
to  the  extent  to  whicii  the  farm 
'.  the  volume  of  surpluses,  and  the 
cost  Df  caring  for  these  surpluses,  to- 
gether with  resulting  increases  in  the 
total  Government  expenditures,  have 
been  affected  by  imports  of  agricultural 
prodi  Lets. 
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hjave  previously  called  to  the  atten- 
)f  the  Hou.se  how  in  three  of  the 
crops  in  my  area  we  have  had 
surpluses  and  Government 
even  though  the  American 
has  not  produced  a  single  bushel 
surplus  in  any  of  these  crops  during 
12  years.  During  this  period, 
constantly  had  large  storage 
expeiiditures  plus  a  most  depressing 
markst  and  a  continuous  reduction  in 
supp<irt  prices  with  the  application  to 
the  Nation  that  our  farmers  were  the 
caus€  of  these  surpluses  as  well  as  ex- 
pend tures,  while  the  actual  truth  of  the 
mattiT  has  been  that  the  farmer  was 
rather  the  victim  of  an  import  situation 
over  vhich  he  had  no  control.  It  seems 
completely  futile  to  me  that  we  should 
even  attempt  to  curtail  production  of 
crops  in  which  our  own  production  has 
actually  been  below  total  disappearance 
This  same  problem  has  been  emphasized 
by  oiher  Members  of  this  House,  par- 
ticularly Congressman  E.  Y.  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota,  concerning  the  extent  to 
whicl  I  imports  have  played  a  part  in  the 
entiri!  livestock  industry.  When  this 
entiri  ( scene  is  surveyed,  actually  we  have 
no  farm  or  surplus  problem  within  our 
Nation's  boundaries,  for  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  produce  quantities  sufficient  to 
meet  all  of  our  domestic  and  exiwrt 
need! ,  our  total  productive  capacity 
migh ;  well  be  found  wanting. 


The  production  of  sugar  beets  and 
cane  is  another  very  lucid  example  of 
the  same  principle.  For  here  is  a  prod- 
uct in  which  we  produce  only  30  percent 
of  our  continental  needs,  and  something? 
over  50  percent  of  our  needs  in  the  50 
States.  In  view  of  these  glarin^^  ex- 
amples of  factors  that  affect  the  sur- 
pluses and  economic  problems  pertaininjz 
to  agriculture,  how  can  we  possibly  ex- 
pect that  the  American  farmer  is  going 
to  accept  a  standard  of  income  that  is 
far  below  the  rest  of  our  citizenry  with- 
out his  expressed  and  just  concern. 

I  would  hope  that  each  of  these  items 
might  be  a  substantial  part  of  our  con- 
sideration today.  While  I  could  con- 
tinue for  a  more  extended  time  to  cite 
comparable  and  factual  examples  of 
these  many  inequities,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I  shall  not  do  so.  for  I  think  that 
these  items  alone  provide  sufficient  rea- 
son for  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
need  of  this  legislation  In  conclusion, 
may  I  emphasize  one  further  point  I 
have  noted  during  the  course  of  todays 
discussion,  in  addition  to  the  many  long 
hours  of  previous  deliberations,  an  cle- 
ment of  fear  that  we  had  not  ought  to 
enter  into  new  fields  of  legislation  per- 
taining to  agriculture  and  that  we  might 
rather  admit  defeat  and  hope  that  by 
some  miracle  the  problem  will  go  away. 
I  should  emphatically  state  that  I  do  not 
share  this  fear,  for  rather  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  our  experience  with  the  prob- 
lem over  the  years  should  rather  en- 
courage us  to  try  and  to  explore  every 
possible  avenue  of  correction  and  im- 
provement, and  that  surely  we  need 
have  no  fear  in  so  doing,  for  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  possibly  do  any  worse  than 
we  are  now  doing.  The  only  possible 
way  that  the  situation  could  get  worse 
would  be  by  our  neglect  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  Congress,  to  face  up 
to  the  problem  that  is  before  us,  and  I 
have  every  confidence  that  if  we  do,  we 
can  come  forth  with  a  solution  that  will 
more  adequately  serve  the  needs  of  the 
farmer,  the  consumer  and  the  tHxoayer 
to  the  complete  advantage  of  the  entii  c 
Nation's  economy.  It  would  be  a  folly 
to  assume  that  this  can  be  done  over- 
night, however.  I  think  we  need  nec- 
essarily to  assimie  that  it  can  be  doi^.f 
only  over  a  period  or  years,  for  we  can 
not  correct  all  of  the  problems  pertain- 
ing to  surpluses  and  inequities  that  it 
has  taken  the  entire  period  since  World 
War  II  to  accumulate.  We  definitely 
need  an  adjustment  period  during  which 
we  can  work  our  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
that  we  now  face.  This  period  might  re- 
quire a  greater  degree  of  direction  and 
regulation  than  what  will  be  needed 
after  we  get  back  to  a  normal  balance  of 
supplies  and  needs  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

Because  of  the  great  variation  in  ag- 
ricultural practices  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, I  know  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
arrive  at  a  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
how  we  ought  best  to  legislate  in  this 
field.  May  each  of  us  today,  whether  we 
represent  agricultural  or  metropolitan 
areas,  display  our  most  cooperative  and 
compromising  attitudes,  for  there  is  no 
plan  that  can  possibly  serve  every  last 
little  need  of  a  specific  segment  of  the 
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Nation.  But  there  is  every  possUidlity 
that  by  proper  consideration  of  the  many 
iimendments  that  will  be  proposed  we 
can  come  forth  with  a  plan  that  will 
better  serve  American  asricultiire,  the 
taxpayer  and  consumer,  and  In  this 
maimer  add  strength  to  our  aitlre  na- 
tional economy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  try  to 
answer  two  or  three  cost  estimates  cited 
this  afternoon  that  I  think  are  of  un- 
usual interest.  Taking  them  in  reverse 
order,  the  gentleman  from  Utah  men- 
tioned that  this  would  be  a  tax  on  wheat 
flour.  This  could  only  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  going  into  flour  by  some  3  mills 
a  pound.  If  flour  is  selling  at  7  cents 
that  could  not  be  an  Increase  of  about 
10  percent.  The  really  Important  ques- 
tion is.  What  would  be  a  fair  price  to  the 
farmer?  If  It  takes  3  cents  instead  of 
2.7  cents  to  produce  the  wheat,  I  think 
we  should  get  a  fair  price  for  the 
fanners. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  With  regard  to  whether 
or  not  this  is  a  bread  tax,  most  of  the 
thrifty  housewives  make  their  own  bread 
from  flour.  This  bill  would  raise  the 
cost  of  flour  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a 
poimd.  Floxir  sells  at  approximately  7.5 
to  8.5  CCTits  a  pound.  Therefore  the  biH 
would  cost  the  housewife  approximately 
10  percent  more  for  her  bread,  because 
outside  of  the  little  salt  and  yeast  the 
fknir  Is  the  main  ingredient,  and  she 
saves  the  spread  in  the  bakery  bread  due 
to  the  high  labor  cost. 

B4r.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  My  own 
wife  bakes  bread  from  flour.  Raising 
the  price  of  wheat  would  increase  the 
raw  material  by  10  percent,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  should  increase  the 
finished  product  by  10  percent. 

The  suggestion  was  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  speaking  about 
title  n,  that  this  would  increase  the  cost 
to  the  consumers. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  section  205  of  the  hill,  pages  20 
and  21,  which  points  out  that  any  differ- 
ent income  stabilization  method  individ- 
ually or  in  combination  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  achieve  a  fair  price  to  the  pro- 
ducers at  the  lowest  possil^e  cost  to  the 
consumer  or  the  taxpayers.  This  is  the 
criterion  to  be  used.  I  do  not  see  how 
under  those  circumstances  the  figmres 
cited  by  the  gentleman  can  be  supported, 
and  unless  supporting  evidMice  is  given 
in  the  Record,  I  shall  have  to  retain  a 
doubt  with  respect  to  those  figures. 

Finally,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hoeven]  speaking  earUer  on  the  overall 
cost,  gave  some  figures  which  he  did  not 
substantiate.  I  would  like  to  take  the 
remaining  time  to  review  the  estimates 
made  by  the  senior  specialist  in  agricul- 
ture for  the  committee  on  the  data  in- 
volved in  program  A  of  the  bill. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  producing 
1,200  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  cnaly 
using  for  both  domestic  utilization  and 


export  about  1,050  million  bushels,  which 
means  that  we  are  Increasing  stocks  an- 
nually at  the  rate  of  150  million  bushels. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  reduction  of  25 
percent  in  allotments  would  cut  produc- 
tion to  960  million  bushels  or  240  miUion 
bushels  below  present  levels.  This  as- 
sumes a  20-percent  reduction  in  output 
for  a  25-percent  reduction  in  acreage,  a 
not  unreasonable  estimate.  Hierefore, 
we  actually  will  not  only  not  be  adding 
to  surplus,  but  we  will  be  taking  90  mil- 
lion bushels  out  of  surplus.  The  150 
million  bushels  we  are  currently  putting 
into  storage  each  year,  at  a  cost  of  $1.75 
per  bushel,  vaW  provide  a  $265  million 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  at  the  outset. 
In  addition  to  that,  there  will  be  savings 
on  storage  of  240  million  bushels  of  re- 
duced output  at  30  cents  per  bushel, 
which  provides  a  $72  million  saving ;  or  a 
gross  annual  saving  of  $337  million. 

Against  that  gross  saving,  there  is  some 
Increase  in  cost.  For  example,  exports 
overseas  would  have  a  net  Increase  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bill.  After  taking 
into  account  the  increased  value  of 
wheat  under  the  85-percent  support  fig- 
ure, the  Increased  subsidy  Is  10.5  cents 
per  bushel,  and  figured  on  450  million 
bushels  exported,  there  is  a  $47  million 
increase  in  the  export  subsidy  payments. 
Then  there  is  the  payment  in  kind  on 
reduced  acres.  The  payment  In  kind 
needs  to  be  figured  an  a  net  rather  than 
a  gross  t)asis.  because  we  are  saving  the 
cost  of  storing  additional  bushelage 
that  would  otherwise  be  added  to  it  So 
we  have,  against  a  149  million  bushel 
payment  in  kind,  we  have  a  reduction  in 
stocks  under  this  program  of  90  million 
bushels.  So  that  the  net  would  be  some 
56  million  bushels  at  $2.03  a  bushel  or 
$121  million. 

The  increased  payments  in  kind,  and 
the  increased  export  payments  come  to 
$168  milMcai,  against  savings  of  $337  mil- 
lion. Consequently,  the  net  saving  in 
governmental  outlays  or  costs  would  be 
some  $155  million  to  the  taxpayers  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  bill, 
which  is  pending  before  the  cammit- 
toe  as  It  stands.  I  fail  to  see,  unless  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  can  enlighten  the 
committee,  how  one  can  say  it  will  be  a 
$500  million  increase. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Cb&irman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Shobt]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  Caa- 
gressman  representing  a  State  which 
produces  roughly  10  percent  of  the  wheat 
produced  in  the  Nation  finds  himself  in  a 
rather  peculiar  position  on  the  day  that 
we  bring  before  the  House  a  bill  that 
can  so  very  drastically  affect  the  income 
of  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  popula- 
tion in  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  Most 
of  the  things,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  in- 
tended to  say  have  already  been  said 
by  some  of  my  colleagues. 

I  just  want  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment on  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
BsLcHsa]  when  he  mentioned  briefly  the 
15-acre  aspect  of  our  present  wheat  leg- 
islation. I  think,  perhaps,  few  people 
realize  fully  the  ridiculouMiess  of  the 
situation  that  we  have  been  in  in  our 
present  wheat  program. 


As  most  of  you  know,  we  presently 
have  a  ii^eat-production  control  pro- 
gram. That  is  true  so  far  as  the  original 
traditional  wheat  producers  of  this  Na- 
tion are  wMicemed.  The  wheat  pro- 
ducers In  my  State  that  have  been  pro- 
ducing wheat  fOT  50  years,  and  in  all 
other  States,  have  been  reduced  fnwn 
their  traditional  production  acreage 
about  35  percent.  This  was  a  curioiis 
aspect  of  our  present  wheat  legislation. 
While  we  were  attempting  to  apply  con- 
trols that  would  to  some  degree  balance 
supply  and  demand,  what  did  the  Con- 
gress do?  They  left  the  door  wide  open 
to  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  that 
was  not  already  producing  wheat  to  grow 
up  to  15  acres  of  wheat  without  any 
penalty.  He  was  not  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  CcHnmodlty  Credit  Corpora- 
tion loan  program,  but  he  could  grow  up 
to  15  acres  of  wheat  and  sell  It  without 
any  penalty. 

I  just  wanted  to  inject  this  little  aspect 
into  consideration  today  as  it  relates  to 
our  overall  farm  and  agricultural  sit- 
uation. We  have  been  advised  many 
times  that  wheat  or  any  other  feed 
grain,  when  it  was  in  surplus  would  im- 
mediately contribute  to  a  vastly  in- 
creased supply  of  livestock.  We  were 
told  last  fall  when  hogs  were  selling  as 
low  as  $10  and  $12  per  hundred  that  we 
could  look  forward  to  nothing  bat  a 
continuation  of  that  same  price  level. 
Today  I  am  happy  to  report  that  hogs 
are  selling  today  at  18  cents  a  pound. 
We  did  not  pass  any  legislation  last 
year  that  would  have  attempted  to  con- 
trol hog  prices  or  production.  I  think 
we  can  be  thankful  that  we  did  not.  I 
think  the  hog  producers  can  be  thankful 
that  we  did  not. 

Being  primarily  a  cattleman.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two  about  cattle  pro- 
ductkm  and  cattle  ixlceB.  As  most  of 
you  know,  the  livestock  people  of  the 
United  States,  largely  the  cattle  people, 
have  resisted  with  everything  at  their 
command  any  attempt  to  include  cattle 
prices  or  cattle  production  under  any 
price  support  or  production  contrc^  pro- 
gram. What  has  happened?  To  me  this 
points  up  an  important  aspect  of  our 
entire  consideration  of  agrlcultmral  prob- 
lems. Without  any  controls,  without 
any  supports,  cattle  enjoys  the  highest 
parity  level  of  any  agricultural  com- 
modity produced  in  the  United  States 
today.  Tht  livestock  people  still  stand 
firmly  behind  their  traditional  position 
of  wanting  no  part  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  to  control 
or  subsidize  or  support  the  price  of  the 
commodity  that  they  produce.  THe  ex- 
perience they  have  enjoyed  has  proven 
beyond  any  doubt  that  they  are  right  in 
their  contention,  that  tlie  price  of  their 
commodity  will  enjoy  a  better  level  if 
left  alone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnxn  New 
York  [Mr.Pntira:]. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly true  that  every  Manber  of  this 
body  is  desirous  of  reaching  an  effective 
solution  to  this  very,  very  perplexing 
problem,  but  I  hope  ttuit  In  so  doing  we 
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are  not  goin^  to  create  another  t3T?e  of 
problem  that  can  very  well  plague  us  in 
the  days  ahead. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  to  title  2  of  HJl.  12261  and 
its  proposal  that  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a  nine-member  committee  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  determine  upon 
a  program  which  shall  be  rejxjrted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
In  the  event  either  body  upon  receiving 
a  report  of  its  action  does  not  disap- 
prove within  30  days  the  recommenda- 
tion shall  become  final.  This  approach 
is  clearly  an  improper  delegation  of  au- 
thority. In  addition  to  being  unwise,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  my  colleagues. 
It  does  not  permit  proper  representation 
of  all  segments  of  our  Nation  directly 
concerned  with  this  program.  It  does 
involve  a  delegation  of  authority  which 
appears  to  be  unconstitutional.  We  cer- 
tainly should  not  adopt  a  procedure 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  prior 
action  not  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
courts  and  not  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
responsibilities  of  this  body. 

While  it  is  true  that  we  should  seek 
and  should  welcome  the  advice  of  those 
who  actively  engage  in  the  particular 
field  with  which  we  are  dealing,  we 
should  not  forget  the  taxpayer  and  the 
consuming  public.  However,  their  roles 
should  be  purely  advisory.  We  have  a 
Department  within  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  which  is  charged 
with  protecting  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  this  great  Nation.  This  not  only 
Includes  the  adequacy  of  our  food  supply 
but  also  the  livelihood  of  the  farmer 
himself. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  reflect  this 
broad  approach,  and  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  this  body,  enabling  it  to 
formulate  a  legislative  program  recog- 
nizing a  precedent  we  can  follow  in  deal- 
ing with  every  other  similar  phase  of  our 
economy. 

Do  we  intend  to  say  to  all  groups 
plagued  with  a  problem  of  income  or 
supply  that  they  shall  come  to  us,  state 
their  problem,  make  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  they  will  be  enacted  into  law 
imless  we  veto  it?  Can  this  be  applied 
as  a  pattern  in  dealing  with  labor.  In 
dealing  with  industry,  in  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  our  economy  producing  some- 
thing that  may  go  into  surplus?  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  cannot 
be  a  contintiing  practice.  Then  why 
should  it  be  the  practice  here? 

I  should  Uke  to  call  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  two  cases  dealing  with  the 
constitutional  question  of  the  delegation 
of  legislative  power  to  private  persons. 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation 
Act  of  1935  provided  that  the  producers 
of  more  than  two -thirds  of  the  annual 
tonnage  in  the  preceding  year  and  more 
than  one-half  of  the  mine  workers  could 
fix  wages  and  hours  for  all  producers  and 
mine  workers  in  the  district.  The  act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal 
Co.  (298  U.S.  238.  311),  wherein  it  was 
said: 

The  difference  between  producing  coal  and 
regulating  Its  production  Is,  of  course, 
fundamental.  The  former  is  a  private  ac- 
tivity;   the   latter  la   necessarily   a   govern- 
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function,  since.  In  the  very  nature 
gs,  one  person  may  not  be  entrusted 
:he  power  to  regulate  the  business  of 
and  especially  of  a  competitor.  And 
a  statute  which  attempts  to  confer  such 
power  undertakes  an  Intolerable  and  uncon- 
stltut  onal  IntCT^erence  with  personal  liberty 
and  private  property. 


way  of  contrast  the  Bituminous 
Act  of  1937  provided  for  the  deter- 
mlna  ;ion  of  prices  by  a  commission  ap- 
point »d  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
^nsent  of  the  Senate.    The  consti- 
of   the   act    was   upheld   in 
ine  Anthracite  Coal  Co.  v.  Adkins 
U.S.  381,  399),  wherein  the  Court 
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said: 

Sin  :e  lawmaking  Is  not  entrusted  to  the 
industry  this  statutory  scheme  Is  unqucs- 
tlona  )ly  valid. 
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Schechter   v.    United   States    (295 

495,   537),  in  which  the  Supreme 

;  declared  invalid  the  "Live  Poultry 

promulgated  under  the  Nationad 

Recovery    Act,     the     Court, 

through  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 

the  following  statement: 

Government  urges  that  the  codes  will 
of  rules  of  competition  deemed  fair 
industry — by  representative   mem- 
that  industry,  by  the  persons  most 
concerned  and  most  familiar  with  Its 
•    •    •   But  wo\ild  it  be  seriously 
that  Congress  could  delegate  its 
tlve  authority  to  trade   or  industrial 
or    groups    so    as    to    empower 
to  enact  the  laws  they  deem  to  be  wise 
)eneflcent   for   the   rehabilitation    and 
of    their     trade     or     industries? 
trade    or    industrial    associations    or 
be  constituted  legislative  bodies  for 
purpose  because  such   associations   or 
are   familiar   with   the    problems   of 
enterprises?     And   could    an    effort    of 
(ort  be  made  valid  by  such  a  preface  of 
ties  as  to  permissible  alms  as  we  And 
of   title  I?     The   answer   Is  obvious. 
a  delegation  of  legislative  power  is  un- 
to our  law  and  is  utterly  Inconsistent 
the    constitutional    prerogatives    and 
of  Congress. 
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These  precedents  should  inject  a  note 

warning  respecting  adoption  of  the 

apprpach  outlined  in  table  2,  and  I  hope 

improper    procedure    will   be    dis- 
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.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

COADl. 

.  COAD.    Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 

the  great  House  Committee  on 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  time 

we  must  speak  out  in  behalf  of  the 

family  farm.    It  is  a  way  of  life 

we  are  attempting  to  defend  here, 

f|amily  farm. 

has  been  said  today  about  the 

that  we  should  take  the  agricul- 

problem  out  of  politics.    I  am  one 

first  to  agree  that  this  should  be 

it  must  be  done,  and  it  should  be 

today.     I  believe  every  one  of  us 

can    assume    any    stature    at    aU 

d  assume  the  stature  of  a  states- 

That  applies  to  the  Members  of 

]$ouse  and  it  applies  to  the  Members 

other  body  as  well.    It  also  ap- 

to  those  who  are  candidates  for  the 

of  the  United  States,  includ- 

candidates  of  both  parties. 

we  would  look  at  the  situation  to- 

've  would  find  that  there  are  those 

sides  of  the  aisle,  in  both  F>oliti- 
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cal  parties,  who  are  attempting  to  play 
IX)litics.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
Democratic  side. 

In  this  morning's  press  it  is  stated 
that  Vice  President  Nixon  attempted  to 
reassure  the  farmers  in  North  Dakota 
that  if  elected  President  he  would  sup- 
port a  new  kind  of  a  farm  program  dif- 
ferent from  both  the  Eisenhower  and 
the  Democratic  proposals,  which  would 
sustain  farm  income.  Tlie  Vice  Presi- 
dent refused,  according  to  the  dispatch, 
to  discuss  the  crucial  issue  of  farm  price 
supports  while  Congress  is  still  debating 
the  President's  proposal,  but  he  prom- 
ised to  do  it  later. 

I  say  that  today,  the  sooner  the  better, 
we  need  to  do  something  for  the  Ameri- 
can family  farm  for  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  entire  citizenry  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  do.  It  is  time  that  we  have 
people  stand  up  here  and  take  a  stand 
and  quit  waiting  until  it  is  politically 
expedient  to  do  that  which  needs  to  be 
done. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  called  home  to 
my  district.  I  was  asked  to  return  by 
a  group  of  bankers  of  Winnebago 
County.  The  county  of  Winnebago  is  the 
richest  county  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  bar 
none,  and  Iowa  is  one  of  the  richest 
agricultural  S'-ates  in  the  Union. 

These  bankers,  who  are  not  necessar- 
ily political  fiiends  of  mine,  asked  me  to 
come  there  and  talk  about  the  serious 
situation  that  confronts  the  family 
farmers  who  live  in  that  county.  Win- 
nebago County  has  never  had  a  drought 
that  has  been  cataclysmic  to  the  farm- 
ers, it  has  never  had  a  total  crop  failure 
for  any  reason.  But  here  In  this  richest 
county  of  Iowa  the  bankers,  not  the 
farmers,  asked  me  to  come  there,  sit 
down  and  talk  about  the  problems  of  the 
family  farm.  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
that  we  quit  blaming  one  or  the  other, 
but  if  we  have  a  solution  to  come  for- 
ward   with    it.    and    this    includes    Mr. 

Nl.XON. 

We  who  are  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  have 
worked  diligently,  we  have  worked  long 
and  hard,  and  we  have  come  forth  with 
this  bill,  a  bill  that  is  not  perfect  but  it 
does  do  some  constructive  things. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  in  his 
opinion  the  farmers  of  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota can  make  both  ends  meet  with  95- 
cent  corn? 

Mr.  COAD.  They  cannot  make  both 
ends  meet  with  95 -cent  corn;  no.  I 
know  that  the  farmers,  the  bankers,  and 
the  Main  Street  merchants  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  95-cent 
corn.  And  I  know  what  it  is  to  listen  to 
the  haunting  chants  of  an  auctioneer 
selling  out  a  family  farm. 

We  have  heard  some  here  today  from 
farm  States  who  are  most  concerned 
about  higher  consumer  prices.  I  regret 
to  say  one  of  my  colleagues  from  Iowa  is 
seemingly  most  concerned  and  is  worry- 
ing about  the  consumers.  I  am  worrying 
about  the  consumers,  too,  but  I  am  first 
worrying  about  the  farmers.  If  the 
farmer  has  a  strong  economy  the  con- 
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sumer  will  receive  a  reflection  of  that 
stronger  economy.  In  the  wheat  section 
of  this  bill  there  is  a  realistic  referen- 
dum choice.  I  believe  it  is  sure,  I  believe 
it  is  sound.  Let  the  farmers  select  what 
they  really  want.  The  feed  grain  sec- 
tion does  not  impose  legislatively  any- 
thing upon  the  backs  of  the  feed  grain 
farmers.  It  simply  presents  guide  lines 
that  the  feed  grain  farmers  can  set  up 
in  the  way  of  their  own  programs;  tlien 
the  Congress  has  the  right  of  veto.  If 
it  is  not  a  wise  program  the  Congress  has 
30  days  effectively  to  veto  it.  Then  in 
section  three  of  the  bill  is  a  program  dis- 
tributing protein  food  to  the  needy.  The 
cost  of  this  entire  bill  will  be  low  to  the 
consumer  and  greatly  beneficial  to  the 
farmers.    I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCBL  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
approach  the  closing  days  of  this  flnal 
session  of  the  86th  Congress  we  are  again 
at  the  cro.ssroads  in  earnest  deliberation 
to  legislate  a  sound  and  workable  farm 
program,  one  that  win  attempt  to  satisfy 
an  elements  vltaUy  interested  In  this 
very  important  segment  of  our  national 
economy. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  any  Member  of  this  House  In 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious 
farm  problem,  one  'what  represents  a  very 
definite  challenge  to  resolve.  This  prob- 
lem has  been  growing  steadily  worse  for 
the  past  7  or  8  years  and  has  resulted  in 
continual  mounting  surplxises  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  lower  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  the  constant  dropping  of 
ftnnua.1  net  Income  for  the  average 
American  family  fanner. 

It  is  the  direct  result  of  a  series  of  im- 
practical and  unworkable  theories  and 
farm  proposals  that  have  not  taken  into 
consideration  the  technological  advances 
made  In  the  field  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction, but  Instead  have  brought  the 
average  family  farmer  to  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy. 

I  can  tell  you  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  observation  In  my  own  Third 
District  of  Nebraska,  which  is  wholly 
comprised  of  agricultural  and  rural  com- 
munities, that  we  to  the  Midwest  farm 
areas  are  In  a  serious  economic  condition. 

This  depressed  economic  situation  can 
be  better  illustrated  by  reviewing  the 
farm  Income  status — for  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  the  future — In  a  very  few  simple 
and  detailed  steps  that  defy  contradic- 
tion. 

First.  Farm  prices  at  75  percent  of 
parity — the  lowest  in  19  years. 

Second.  Farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar  at  37  cents — the  low- 
est tn  20  years. 

Third.  Net  farm  Income,  $10.3  billion 
for  the  year  1959 — the  lowest  in  17  years. 

Fourth.  Farmers'  out-of-pocket  net 
Income  losses  since  1951 — over  $24  bll- 
Uon. 

Fifth.  Farm  production  expenses  at 
new  peak  of  $26  blUIon  In  1959.  using  up 


68  cents  out  of  each  gross  farm  dollar — 
that  is  almost  as  bad  as  in  the  year 
1932,  the  peak  of  depression. 

Sixth.  Accurate  forecasts  of  even 
lower  farm  prices  and  net  income  lor 
the  present  year  1960. 

Seventh.  Five  Presidential  vetoes  of 
major  farm  bills  in  7  years. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  tells  part  of  the 
story  but  not  all  of  it.  While  it  was 
not,  and  is  not.  my  intention  to  burden 
you  and  this  House  with  statistics  and 
figures,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
present  a  constructive  picture  without 
them. 

The  loss  of  net  income  to  the  fanner 
started  in  1951  In  the  amoxint  of  $2.3 
billion  for  that  year.  It  has  progres- 
sively increased  vmtil  the  year  1959, 
when  the  total  reached  an  accumulated 
net  income  loss  of  $24.1.  The  net  in- 
come loss  for  that  year,  1959,  cost  the 
farmers  and  the  businessmen  In  my  own 
State  of  Nebraska  $800  million. 

To  further  bring  out  the  depressed 
economic  situation  in  which  the  average 
family  farmer  finds  himself  today,  we 
need  only  to  look  at  the  records  of  per 
capita  income  for  the  various  segments 
of  ovtr  national  economy.  You  will  find 
that  In  the  year  1959,  some  21  million 
people  living  on  the  farm  avefaged 
only  $960  of  per  capita  income,  whereas 
the  rest  of  our  national  population  had 
a  per  capita  Income  of  $2,202. 

The  total  national  Income  has  risen 
from  $279  billion  In  1951  to  $398  bil- 
lion in  1959.  an  expansion  of  $119  bil- 
lion, in  our  national  economy.  Wages 
and  salaries  represented  $98  billion  of 
this  expansion.  Meanwhile,  total  farm 
Income  for  the  same  period  dropped 
$4.5  billion.  These  flgxires  are  enough 
to  make  the  average  farmer  weep. 

While  the  farmer  has  been  forced  to 
bear  the  increased  costs  of  living,  reflect- 
ed in  his  purchases  of  farm  equipment 
and  other  necessities.  Increased  labor 
costs,  education  of  his  children,  stipu- 
lated and  the  many  other  hidden  taxes, 
he  has  been  very  definitely  short- 
changed on  the  distribution  of  the  In- 
creased national  wealth. 

As  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  In- 
dustrial worker  and  the  other  segments 
of  the  national  economy  moved  steadUy 
upward,  the  net  income  of  the  average 
farmer  steadily  declined.  This  lack  of 
equal  distribution  of  the  national  wealth 
has  brought  upwn  us  the  *f  arm  problem" 
with  which  we  are  faced  today.  Unless 
it  is  solved,  and  promptly,  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  fxirther  and  unsurmount- 
able  problem  that  can  only  result  in 
national  economic  depression. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ing "farm  problem"  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  prime  impor- 
tance is  the  constant  increases  In  our 
importation  of  livestock  and  red  meats. 
During  the  past  2  years  I  have  made 
a  thorough  study  of  this  related 
problem  and  have  made  nimierous  ob- 
jections to  our  Dep)artment  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
the  White  House,  requesting  them  to 
use  their  constituted  authority  to  in- 
voke quotas  that  would  impede  or  halt 
these  increasing  imports  that  were 
threat«ilng  the  very  existence  of  some 
of  our  domestic  markets,  particularly  so 


when  these  domestic  markets  were  in  a 
depressed  condition. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association  indicate 
that  in  the  year  1958  we  imported  a  total 
of  1.154  billion  pounds  of  beef  products, 
livestock  and  the  equivalent,  which  rep- 
resented 8.2  percent  of  our  domestic 
production.  In  the  year  1959,  there  was 
a  very  slight  drop,  to  a  total  poundage 
of  1.067  billion,  or  7.5  percent  of  our 
domestic  production.  We  might  also 
refer  these  figures  to  the  year  1956,  when 
we  imported  a  total  of  only  182  million 
p>ounds  of  beef  products. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  this 
Nation  is  the  world's  greatest  hog  pro- 
ducer— one  of  the  principal  agricultural 
commodities  of  the  Midwest  States — 
we  actually  import  more  pork  products 
than  we  export.  During  the  12 -month 
fiscal  year  period  of  1959,  we  Imported 
a  total  of  196  million  pounds  of  pork 
products,  whereas  our  exports  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  only  60  million 
pounds. 

Lamb  and  mutton  represented  by  far 
the  largest  percentage  gain  in  meat  im- 
ports, rising  165  percent  in  1959  over 
the  1958  figure.  This  gain  resulted 
from  the  imports  of  over  42  million 
pounds,  as  compared  to  less  than  16 
million  pounds  In  the  year  1958.  The 
Importation  of  these  particular  lucrative 
products  have  become  so  important  to  the 
down  under  countries  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  that  the  importers  have 
chartered  innumerable  freighter  ships, 
have  embarked  on  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  larger  refrigerated  vessels,  and 
have  now  resorted  to  fiylng  in  their  prod- 
uct. 

Similarly,  the  same  products  are  being 
flown  in  from  Iceland,  and  other  cold 
countries  who  have  realized  that  our 
wide-open  imix>rt  policies  beckon  them 
to  greater  profits  than  they  could  pos- 
sibly realize  in  their  own  countries,  all  to 
the  detriment  of  our  domestic  producer.  ; 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  kangaroo 
meat,  not  generally  used  as  food  even  in 
Australia  today,  has  been  imported  into 
some  of  our  Eastern  States,  in  large 
quantities,  labeled  as  "eating  meat."  to 
the  unsuspecting  public  It  almost  be- 
lles description  when  you  think  that 
our  Department  of  Agriculture  would  be 
so  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
to  permit  such  a  situation  to  happen.  It 
required  action  on  the  part  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  office  to  halt  this  corrupt 
and  vicious  Import  practice. 

To  fully  imderstand  the  danger  of 
this  increased  importation  of  meats 
into  the  United  States,  its  effect  on  the 
economy  of  our  domestic  producers,  as 
well  as  its  contribution  to  our  already 
moimting  agricultural  surpluses,  it  is 
necessary  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems 
Involved  In  the  production,  and  feeding 
of  livestock,  and  particularly  beef. 
Across  the  Nation  generally  it  requires 
the  ynnna.1  production  of  an  average  of 
20  acres  to  produce  a  beef.  It  also  re- 
quires an  average  of  2  years  to  put  that 
beef  on  the  market.  The  beef  imports 
alone  last  year  supplanted  the  produc- 
tion of  more  than  80  million  acres  of 
land.  These  80  million  acres  of  land  had 
to  be  used  for  some  other  purpose,  which 
naturally  resorted  to  the  raising  of  crops 
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that  are  now  branded  as  a  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodity. 

While  on  the  subject  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  we  might  recall  to  mind  the 
subject  of  farm  subsidies.  When  the 
average  persons  hear  the  word  "sur- 
pluses" and  "subsidies"  they  immediately 
think  of  agriculture  and  the  farmer. 
Far  too  many  of  our  good  and  conscien- 
tious citizens  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  the  average  farmer  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  tremendous  subsidies,  all  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  taxpayers. 

Actually,  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  as  factual  evidence  will 
bear  out.  The  farmer  is  charged  with 
much  more  subsidies  than  he  actually 
receives  and  what  he  does  get  is  com- 
parable to  a  drop  in  the  bvicket  when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  other  enter- 
prises subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  fiscal  year  budget  for  1959  in- 
cluded an  item  of  $6.8  billion,  which  was 
supposed  to  subsidize  agricultural  activi- 
ties. Many  people  who  were  fortified 
with  adverse  publicity,  thought  it  all 
went  to  the  farmer.  Upon  analysis  we 
find  that  $2.1  billion  went  for  losses  on 
price  supports,  other  supports,  and  the 
acreage  reserve,  all  properly  chargeable 
to  the  farmer. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of 
the  ledger  and  bring  it  into  balance. 
One  and  four-tenths  billion  dollars  in- 
cluded payments  for  conservation,  loans 
for  rural  electrification,  and  so  forth — 
repaid  with  interest  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  agricultural  research  and 
education.  These  make  the  farmer  more 
productive  and  efficient  and  the  benefits 
accrue  to  the  consxmier  in  the  future. 

Three  biUion  three  hundred  million 
dollars,  or  about  half  of  the  agricultxu^ 
budget,  went  for  foreign  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses, storage  and  interest  charges  on 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  dona- 
tions of  food,  free  school  lunches,  and  re- 
serve for  future  losses.  In  a  sense,  this 
group  indirectly  helps  the  farmer  by  ex- 
panding the  market  but  the  majority  of 
the  benefits  therefrom  go  to  others  than 
the  farmer. 

This  indicates  that  hardly  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  so-called  farm  subsidy 
for  that  year  went  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  average  farmer. 

Subsidies  do  not  have  to  be  a  direct 
Government  handout  but  public  accept- 
ance is  often  dependent  upon  how  well 
the  subsidy  is  disguised  or  hidden.  Very 
substantial  subsidies  are  paid  to  the 
commercial  aircraft  and  shipping  indus- 
tries, but  the  biggest  and  most  concealed 
subsidies  are  paid  out  in  the  form  of 
business  reconversion  pajmients,  in- 
cluding tax  amortization,  which  has 
amounted  to  almost  $50  billion  since 
that  tax  writeoflf  went  into  the  statute 
books. 

If  I  be  permitted  to  use  a  Biblical 
phrase,  the  subsidies  directly  paid  to  the 
average  farmer  could  be  well-called  a 
"Peter's  Pittance"  compared  to  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  subsidies  paid  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field 
of  amortization  in  the  form  of  tax 
grants  or  exemption. 

Today,  we  are  considering  the  Surplus 
Reduction  Act  of  1960.  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleagwe  from  the  State 
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of  Te:  Las,  a  sincere  and  dedicated  friend 
of  agilculture.  His  bill  is  a  step  in  the 
right  airection,  one  that  will  provide  for 
reduc  ions  in  our  future  anticipated  sur- 
plus production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. In  some  features  of  the  bill. 
we  wi  1  find  variance  with  our  colleagues 
on  thi !  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol,  partic- 
ularly so  in  the  problems  of  our  produc- 
tion controls  and  price  supports  on 
whea  i. 

As  sreviously  stated,  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  0  ne  that  was  reported  after  consid- 
erabld  deliberation  by  the  House  Com- 
mitte;  on  Agriculture.  In  the  absence 
of  aiy  other  agricultural  bill  for  this 
purp<  se,  I  will  support  it.  My  concern, 
however,  does  rest  in  my  own  State  of 
Nebrikska  and  the  other  Midwest  States 
that  )lace  much  dependence  on  the  pro- 
duct! )n  of  feed  grain.  It  is  a  must  with 
me  that  the  producers  of  feed  grains  in 
my  owm  Third  District  sind  the  rest  of 
my  State  and  the  Middle  West  be  pro- 
tectei  1  in  this  legislation. 

Wi  h  this  thought  in  mind,  I  refer 
you  xi  my  own  farm  proposal,  H.R. 
1179J ,  introduced  in  this  House  on  April 
19,  tills  year,  that  will  provide  a  new 
farm  program  for  13  basic  agricultural 
comn  .odities,  which  includes  corn, 
whea;,  oats,  cotton,  barley,  flax,  tobac- 
co, ri;e,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, rye,  and  wooL 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  more 
orderly  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  process,  creation  of 
a  na  ional  food  and  fiber  reserve,  price 
supp  trts  that  would  yield  an  average  of 
100  jercent  of  parity  for  agriculture, 
and  necessary  controls  of  production 
that  97111  eventually  lead  to  reduction  of 
our  F  resent  surpluses. 

In  behalf  of  my  proposal,  may  I  say 
that  people  generally  recognize  that 
agricjlture  must  conform  to  the  prac- 
tices of  industry  and  produce  in  accord- 
ance with  the  demand  for  any  or  all 
of  the  basic  agricultural  products. 

Th  s  was  upp>ermost  in  my  mind  when 
draft  ng  this  legislation. 

However,  this  caimot  be  conceived  by 
the  firmer  himself  at  this  time,  simply 
by  tl  rowing  him  on  the  slogan  rule  of 
the  luw  of  supply  and  demand.  It  must 
be  accomplished  in  measured  steps, 
with  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, until  such  time  as  we  reach  a 
goal  of  diminished  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  a  return  to  a  fair 
and  .  ust  market  price  for  farm  products, 
aidet  and  abetted  by  orderly  marketing 
processes,  and  a  control  of  production 
that  will  meet  the  law  of  supply  and 
dema  nd. 

Mj  bill  also  provides  for  the  protec- 
tion 3f  our  domestic  agricultural  mar- 
kets jy  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
and  artff  fees  on  commodities  imported 
foreign  countries  Such  tariff  fees 
collected  under  the  authority  of  this 
bill  v'ould  be  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
covmi  and  credited  to  the  nation  where 
imports  originated  for  the  pur- 
of  goods  produced  in  the  United 
This  would  have  the  effect  of 
givinfe  us  a  balance  in  the  area  of  re- 
ciprocal trade  and  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantsge  of  the  domestic  producer. 

One  of  the  abject  failures  in  our  re- 
cently administered  farm  program  has 
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been  the  falling  off  of  our  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities.  As  a  record- 
producing  nation  in  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture we  naturally  should  be  exporting 
far  more  of  these  products  than  we 
would  Import.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
true  in  ofBcial  statistics  recorded  by  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce. 

Any  attempt  to  restore  farm  prices  by 
curtailment  of  production  or  higher 
price  siy3ports  will  be  ineffective  imless 
we  prevent  an  excess  of  farm  imports. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  have  any 
prosperity  on  the  farm  until  we  achieve 
a  greater  balance  of  exports  over  im- 
ports. To  achieve  such  a  balance  it  is 
necessary  that  our  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  reach  a  figure  of  not  less 
than  IV2  percent  of  our  total  national 
income.  If  this  ratio  was  maintained 
at  the  present  time,  we  would  dispose  of 
some  $6  billion  in  export  goods  which 
would  spell  the  difference  between  pros- 
perity and  depression  in  the  agricul- 
tural areas. 

In  the  period  1943-52.  90  percent  price 
support  legislation  resulted  in  100  per- 
cent average  parity  for  agriculture.  The 
parity  price,  as  defined  in  my  bill,  HJR. 
11799.  shall  be  based  on  an  average  of 
not  less  than  90  percent,  or  more  than 
110  percent  of  parity. 

Parity  prices  for  the  13  basic  agricul- 
tural commodities  under  the  provision* 
of  this  bill  would  approximate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Wheat,  $2.19  per  bushel. 

Corn,  $1.67  per  bushel. 

Oats,  93  cents  per  bushel. 

Barley,  $1.43  per  bushel. 

Soybeans,  $2.92  per  bushel. 

Rye.  $1.77  per  bushel 

Sorghums.  $2.65  per  hundredweight. 

Butterfat.  78  cents  per  poimd. 

Milk,  $4.91  per  hundredweight. 

Eggs,  49  cents  per  dozen. 

If  you  will  compare  these  given  prices 
with  the  prevailing  prices  today  for  the 
same  commodities,  you  will  readily  see 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and 
depression  on  the  farm. 

There  are,  however,  some  among  us 
who  advocate  the  theory  of  removal  of 
all  price  supports  and  production  con- 
trols of  agricultural  products. 

With  your  indulgence,  I  will  now  out- 
line the  future  prices  that  would  prevail 
under  such  conditions. 

A  recent  study  completed  by  the 
economists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  land  grant  colleges,  on  the 
theory  of  the  total  elimination  of  price 
supports  and  acreage  controls  on  agricul- 
tural products,  will  not  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  majority  of  practical  farm- 
ers and  others  in  the  rural  areas.  It 
should  not  be  a  surprise  to  the  many 
Members  of  this  House  who  are  the 
representatives  from  the  agricultural 
areas. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  these 
economic  studies  indicate  that  farm 
income  would  fall  to  about  $7  billion  by 
the  year  1966.  if  all  price  supports  and 
acreage  controls  are  removed.  This 
represents  a  drop  of  46  percent  from  the 
1958  level  and  less  than  half  that  of  1952. 

There  was  a  difference  In  the  related 
studies  as  to  the  actual  prices  that  would 
prevail  for  the  various  products.     The 
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USDA  economists  came  up  with  prices 
projected  to  1965,  as  follows:  Wheat,  90 
cents;  com,  80  cents;  hogs,  $11.20  and 
cattle,  $15.  The  land  grant  economists 
projected  their  figures  to  the  years  1962- 
63.  and  produced  the  following  prices; 
wheat,  74  cents;  corn,  66  cents;  hogs. 
$10.80;  and  cattle,  $11.51. 

Now.  even  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  USDA  economists  would  bankrupt 
most  of  the  farmers  and  a  good  portion 
of  commercial  agriculture  would  have 
to  go  through  a  complete  reorganiza- 
tion to  survive.  If  present  standards 
of  living  were  to  be  maintained  on 
family  farms,  land  values  would  have 
to  be  assigned  zero  value.  F-armers 
owning  their  land  and  other  property 
outright,  free  of  mortgages,  would  have 
nothing  left  above  operating  and  living 
expenses.  Their  real  income  would  be 
zero. 

Further  analysis  of  these  studies  in- 
dicate that  the  wheat  farmers  would 
have  their  net  income  reduced  by  50  to 
75  percent;  feed  grains  and  hog  pro- 
ducers by  50  percent;  and  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  feeders,  25  to  35  percent. 

The  net  result  of  these  economic 
studies  clearly  shows  the  end  of  the  low 
price  road  in  a  high  price  country,  and 
points  up  the  unbalanced  national  econ- 
omy that  presently  exists. 

Prosperity  for  our  fanners  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  passage  of  good, 
workable  farm  legislation  that  will  boost 
the  net  income  of  farm  families,  and  by 
changing  our  lopsided  national  econ- 
(xny  into  some  semblance  of  balance 
between  the  annual  incomes  of  the  urban 
industrial  workers  and  other  high- 
paying  occupations,  and  the  fanner  who 
toils  in  our  agricultural  areas. 

Lack  of  equal  prosperity  for  the  farm- 
er will  not  only  destroy  small  biisiness 
in  the  rural  communities  but  will  be  re- 
fiected  in  considerable  measure  through- 
out the  industrial  and  manufacturing 
areas  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 

In  visiting  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  represent  various  industrial  and 
manufacturing  areas  of  the  Nation,  I 
find  that  they  are  genuinely  concerned 
with  the  economic  depression  in  the  ag- 
ricultural areas,  particularly  so,  due  to 
the  adverse  effect  it  is  having  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  industries  in  their  areas. 

The  pinch  has  been  getting  deeper  as 
time  progresses  and  now  has  become  a 
major  factor  in  the  planning  production 
of  these  industries.  This  has  vitally  af- 
fected the  steel  Industries  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  States, 
as  it  has  also  affected  the  tire  and  rub- 
ber productions  in  Akron  and  the  other 
rubber  manufacturing  centers. 

To  realize  the  enormous  purchasing 
power  of  the  agricultural  areas  one 
needs  but  to  turn  to  some  of  the  official 
statistics  compiled  at  the  end  of  1958: 

There  were  more  than  12  million 
trucks,  tractors  and  cars  on  the  farms. 
Agriculture  cons\imed  more  than  15 
billion  gallons  of  petroleum  products, 
more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

Agriculture  consimied  more  electric 
power  than  the  combined  total  of  the 
cities  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Houston, 
Baltimore,  and  Boston. 


Agriculture  p\u-chased  over  eVi  million 
tons  of  steel. 

Agriculture  purchased  enough  rubber 
tires  to  equip  over  6  million  cars. 

Agriculture  purchased  more  than  50 
million  tons  of  chemicals. 

Agriculture  and  rural  America  repre- 
sented a  purchasing  market  of  $40  bil- 
lion for  the  national  economy. 

The  cities  of  America  depend  on  agri- 
culture for  an  abtmdance  of  food  and 
raw  materials,  for  part  of  its  expanding 
markets,  much  of  its  labor,  its  manage- 
ment and  its  genius. 

Let.  us  legislate  wisely  in  this  area  and 
not  cast  aside  the  returns  that  come  to 
us  annually  from  this  very  important 
segment  of  our  national  economy. 

We  have  made  mistakes  in  the  formu- 
lation and  administration  of  some  of  our 
previous  farm  programs  but  it  is  not  too 
late  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Latta]. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  tills 
Congress  to  pass  HJl.  12261  would  be  a 
public  admission  that  it  cannot  cope  with 
the  surplus  agricultural  problem  that  It 
itself  helped  to  create.  By  the  passage 
of  this  legislation,  the  greatest  legislative 
body  in  the  world  would  hope  to  relieve 
itself  of  the  responsibility  of  finding  an 
adequate  and  just  solution  to  one  of  our 
greatest  domestic  problems. 

For  this  Congress  to  attempt  to  dele- 
gate authority  and  responsibility  which 
the  people  have  imposed  in  it,  would  cer- 
tainly be  construed  to  be  an  adm.lssion 
of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bership to  deal  with  this  difBcult  prob- 
lem. I  personally  am  not  ready  to  make 
such  an  admission  and  I  know  many 
other  Members  of  this  House  are  not 
ready  to  do  so  either.  We  need  no  other 
reason  than  this  to  strike  the  delegation 
of  power  from  this  bill. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  to  the  small  family-t3T?e 
farmer.  Even  the  former  title  of  this 
bill,  "The  Family  F^rm  Act,"  which  in 
itself  was  a  misnomer  has  been  stricken, 
can  now  in  all  frankness  be  referred  to 
as  the  act  to  eliminate  the  family-type 
farmer. 

This  bill  would  deny  a  small  family- 
type  farmer  a  voice  In  the  basic  refer- 
endum which  Is  provided  for  herein. 

The  wheat  section,  title  I,  calls  for  a 
referendum  in  which  growers  woiild  de- 
cide by  a  majority  vote  between  a  pro- 
gram of  high  price  supports  and  strict 
controls  and  a  program  without  controls 
and  unlimited  acreage  with  lower  price 
supports.  Such  a  referendum  would 
obviously  be  of  vital  concern  to  the  small 
wheat  producer;  yet  some  70  percent  of 
all  wheat  producers  are  denied  the  right 
to  vote  because  they  produce  15  acres  or 
less  of  wheat.  It  seems  utterly  ridiculous 
to  exclude  these  small  wheat  producers 
from  participating  in  a  ref erendimi  that 
could  possibly  head  the  Nation's  wheat 
program  In  a  direction  in  which  both  the 
producers  and  consumers  want  to  go. 
Such  a  provision  can  only  be  intended 
to  favor  the  large  commercial  wheat  pro- 
ducer, who  produces  a  type  wheat  which 
is  causing  our  surplus,  and  assure  him  a 
dominant  voice  in  the  wheat  referendum. 


We  also  have  discriminated  against 
the  small  producer  in  the  feed-grain  pro- 
visions of  this  bill. 

Under  the  feed-grain  title,  after  a  pro- 
gram has  been  drafted  by  a  farmer  com- 
mittee, a  referendum  of  feed-grain  pro- 
ducers would  be  held  to  determine 
whether  the  program  should  take  effect. 
The  authors  of  this  bill  have  denied  a 
vote  in  this  referendum  to  all  farmers 
whose  annual  production  of  feed  grains 
amoiints  to  less  than  $500,  unless  the 
feed  grains  total  more  than  50  percent 
of  his  farm  output. 

This  provision  not  only  would  deny 
many  farmers  the  right  to  vote  on  a  pro- 
gram that  would  vitally  affect  their 
family  livelihood,  but  it  would  involve  a 
cumbersome  and  costly  chore  by  gov- 
ernment people  in  trying  to  determine 
voting  eligibility. 

Lack  of  fairness  In  voting  eligibility 
is  only  one  of  the  many  undesirable 
features  of  this  proposed  legislation.  It 
would  Increase  the  amount  of  export 
subsidy  and  wovQd  create  many  new, 
costly  administration  problemis.  It  could 
conceivably  resurrect  the  discredited 
Brannan  plan. 

In  short,  the  wheat  and  feed-grain 
sections  of  this  bill  would  aggravate- 
not  eliminate — oiir  farm  problem. 

This  bill  continues  the  unrealistic  ap- 
proach to  the  wheat  problem  by  failing 
to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  all 
classes  of  wheat  are  not  in  surplus  and 
for  this  reason  should  not  be  treated  in 
the  same  maimer  as  the  classes  of  wheat 
which  are  in  siuplus.  Let  me  now  direct 
your  attention  to  the  chart  which  I  have 
prepared  showing  the  wheat  carryover 
by  classes  since  1952  to  date.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  anyone  examining  this  chart  that 
could  we  eliminate  but  one-half  of  the 
surplus  of  one  class  of  wheat,  we  would 
go  far  in  solving  this  problem. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  our 
normal  carryover  of  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  since  1943  has  been  19  million 
bushels  and  that  the  canrover  of  this 
class  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1960,  will  be 
but  8  million  bushels — not  10  million 
bushels  as  shown  on  this  chart  according 
to  new  figures  to  be  released  on  Jime  28, 
1960,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
This  bill  would  apply  the  same  reduc- 
tions to  this  class  of  wheat  which  would 
be  applied  to  the  Hard  Red  Winter  class. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Hard  Red  Winter 
is  used  primarily  for  the  making  of 
bread,  and  that  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat 
Is  used  primarily  for  pastries,  there  is 
no  justification  for  appls^lng  these  reduc- 
tions similarly  as  contemplated  in  this 
bill. 

Another  f  eattire  of  this  bill  whidi  does 
not  show  up  on  its  face  which  is  detri- 
mental to  the  consumer  of  Soft  Red  Win- 
ter wheat  is  the  fact  that  the  15-acre 
farmer  who  produces  most  of  this  type 
wheat  is  asked  to  take  a  larger  reduc- 
tion in  his  production  than  are  the  large 
farmers  of  the  West  who  are  producing 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat — the  type  wheat 
which  Is  causing  the  lion's  share  of  our 
surplus.  On  this  hastily  sketched  map, 
I  have  attempted  to  divide  the  United 
States  by  the  classes  of  wheat  grown  In 
the  various  regions.  Prom  examining 
this  map,  one  can  easily  determine  where 
the  greatest  production  has  been  and 
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which  class  of  wheat  will  be  reduced  the 
most.  For  example,  in  my  State  of  CMiio, 
123.000  of  the  153,000  wheatgrowers  op- 
erate under  the  15-acre  exemption;  in 
Indiana,  99,000  of  the  121.000  wheat 
farmers  operate  under  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption; In  Illinois,  108,000  of  the  137,000 
wheat  farmers  operate  under  this  ex- 
emption; in  Arkansas.  18,000  of  the 
19,000  wheat  farmers  operate  under  this 
exemption;  in  Tennessee,  33,000  of  the 
35,000  operate  under  this  exempticm;  in 
Pennsylvania,  80,000  of  the  88.000  wheat- 
growers  operate  under  this  exemption; 
in  New  York,  32,000  of  the  38.000  oper- 
ate under  this  exemption;  in  Virginia, 
46,000  of  the  49.000  operate  under  this 
exemption;  in  North  Carolina,  77,000  of 
the  79,000  operate  under  this  exemption; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  eastern 
half  of  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are 
the  farmers  who  are  growing  the  class 
of  wheat  which  is  not  contributing  to 
ovu"  surplus  but  are  asked  to  take  a 
greater  redi^ction  than  the  growers  of 
Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  which  is  causing 
our  surplus.  Does  such  a  proposal  make 
sense? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldid? 

Mr.  LATTA-  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gmtleman  for  the  fine  statement  he  Is 
making.  Will  you  agree  with  me  that 
the  Uttle  15-acre  farmer  Is  not  the  one 
that  Is  producing  these  surpluses? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  wsmt  to  show  the  committee 
at  this  time  a  map  to  substantiate  that 
statement. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  And  win  you  not  also 
agree  with  me  that  this  bill  should  be 
known  as  the  big  producer  bill,  a  bill  to 
take  care  of  the  big  producers? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  Is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Bucesdvg]. 

Mr.  BREiaJINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  of  my  remarks,  let  me  say 
that  I  represent  Mie  of  the  largest 
wheat- producing  districts  In  the  Nation. 
The  economy  of  the  33  counties  com- 
prising the  Fifth  Cbngressional  District 
of  Kansas  are  based  primarily  upon 
wheat.  What  happ>ens  to  the  wheat 
farmer  affects  the  fortune  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  district. 

Therefore,  my  great  interest  In  the 
legislation  now  b^ore  the  House  is  un- 
derstandable. ,What  the  House  does 
here  today  can.  In  great  measure,  affect 
the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  my 
district. 

I  have  Insisted  since  first  coming  to 
the  Congress  that  the  overriding  can- 
slderation  of  any  wheat  legislation 
should  be  the  protection  of  the  income 
of  the  wheatgrower.  I  plead  with  you 
to  keep  that  consideration  in  mind  as 
we  debate  HJl.  12261  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagi]  and  the  various 
amendments  which  will  be  offered  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  loose  talk, 
particularly  by  per8<Hi8  and  publications 
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outsid<  i  the  wheat  areas,  about  the  earn- 
ings ol  wheatgrowers.  We  are  told  they 
are  riding  the  gravy  train,  that  wheat 
f  armei  s  are  making  a  killing  each  year 
at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

Thii  is  dangerous  talk — because  many 
well-neaning  people  who  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  the  facts  believe  it. 
That  explains  in  great  pert.  I  believe, 
the  de  nand  in  some  quarters  for  a  dras- 
tic doimward  revision  in  support  levels 
and.  as  a  consequence,  a  decline  in  the 
incomi  i  of  the  wheat  farmer.  People 
look  a ;  the  present  supply  of  wheat  in 
Govenunent  warehouses  and  they  de- 
mand Government  action — without  any 
thought  given  to  what  possible  effect 
altemiitive  programs  might  have  on 
wheat  producers. 

Wheatgrowers  have  not  insisted  that 
the  present  program  be  continued.  In 
fact,  tiey  recognize  that  changes  must 
be  male  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers ,  Last  year,  wheatgrowers  almost 
unanimously  supported  legislation  that 
would  have  reduced  production  and  cut 
about  1250  million  from  the  cost  of  the 
progra  m  during  a  2 -year  program. 

Unf(  (rtimately.  the  President,  upon  the 
advice  of  Secretary  Benson,  vetoed  the 
bill. 

Earler  this  year,  the  National  Associa- 
tion o  '  Wheat  Growers  took  the  lead  in 
drafting  legislation  to  revise  the  wheat 
program.  The  National  Orange,  the 
Farmers  Union,  and  a  number  of  other 
farm  t  nd  commodity  groups  approved  a 
marketing  plan  under  which  producers 
could  have  achieved  full  parity  and  at 
the  sai  ne  time  taken  the  Government  out 
of  the  wheat  storsige  business. 

Thi!  was  a  bold,  new  proposal — the 
type  0 1  thinking  we  must  have  to  solve 
a  most  difBcult  problem.  Mr.  Benson  op- 
posed the  proposal.  Unfortunately. 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  Agri- 
culturf  Committee  saw  fit  to  report  this 
bill 

ThejHouse  committee  instead  reported 
HJl.  1 S261  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  FoAGXl.  I  make  no  claims  that  H.R. 
a  the  answer  to  all  wheat  prob- 
Frankly.  I  would  much  prefer  the 
marketing  plan  of  the  national 
I  Introduced  it  in  H.R. 
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as  an  interim  measure,  to  help 


us  ov(r  an  extremely  difficult  period, 
wheat  farmers  can  live  with  subtitle  A 
in  the  Poege  bill.  This  subtitle  calls  for 
reducing  the  national  wheat  allotment 
of  55  million  acres  by  25  percent.  The 
suppoit  level  would  be  increased  from 
75  to  15  percent  of  parity  and  farmers 
would  receive  a  pasrment  in  kind  from 
COC  s  ;ocks  equal  to  55  percent  of  the 
averag  i>  production  on  the  idled  acres. 

I  rei  ilize  full  well  the  Department  of 
Agricu  ture  and  the  White  House  have 
both  1ft  it  be  known  they  oppose  in- 
creasiig  the  support  level.  During  the 
course  of  the  debate  I  am  sure  we  will 
hear  tl  treats  of  a  veto. 

My  answer  to  that  is  simple.  The 
House  should  do  what  it  thinks  is  right 
for  th(!  country  and  for  wheat  produc- 
ers. Then  if  the  President  in  his  Judg- 
ment telieves  the  legislation  Is  imsound 
he  shxild  exercise  his  constitutional 
prerogi  itlve  and  veto  the  bill.  But  let  us 
not  let  islate  under  the  threat  of  a  veto. 


H.R.  12261  provides  for  a  referendum 
at  which  qualified  wheatgrowers  will 
choose  between  two  alternatives. 

The  first  alternative  is  subtitle  A 
which  I  outlined  earlier  in  my  remarks. 
Subtitle  B — the  second  alternative — 
would  tie  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  sup- 
port level  for  com  and  pegging  it  at 
120  percent  of  the  com  price  support 
for  1961,  which  means  $1.27  per  bushel 
or  50  cents  per  bushel  below  today's 
price. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law  and 
wheat  producers  are  p>ermitted  to  vote, 
they  will  choose  plan  A  instead  of  plan 
B.  They  will  so  choose  t)ecause  of  cold, 
hard  economic  necessity. 

Plan  B  would  cut  the  price  of  wheat 
to  ruinously  low  levels.  Farmers  In  my 
part  of  the  country  simply  could  not 
survive.  If  farmers  in  commercial 
wheat  areas  are  to  continue  in  business 
they  mu.st  have  a  higher  price  than 
plan  B  offers  them. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woxild  like  to 
comment  on  the  bill  the  Senate  passed 
last  week.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
opponents  of  H  R.  12261  will  offer  the 
Senate  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the  Poage 
bill. 

In  all  honesty.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  the  Senate  bill,  calling  for  a 
reduction  of  20  percent  in  acreage  with 
supports  to  remain  at  75  percent  of 
parity.  Is  wholly  unacceptable  to  wheat 
producers  in  my  area. 

This  formula — Including  payment  In 
kind  of  50  percent — would  drastically 
reduce  farm  income,  already  at  the 
point  where  it  can  hardly  support  the 
ever  increasing  costs  of  doing  business. 
For  example,  on  a  100-acre  wheat  allot- 
ment, farmers  would  receive  a  gross  in- 
come of  $3,916  under  the  present 
program. 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  this  gross  In- 
come would  be  reduced  to  $3.523.40 — a 
decline  of  almost  $400.  That  may  not 
sound  like  much,  but  to  a  wheat  farmer 
who  is  hard  pressed  to  make  ends  meet, 
it  can  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss. 

Under  the  Poage  bill,  the  farmer's  in- 
come would  be  protected.  He  would 
have  a  gross  income  of  $3,900  on  the  100- 
acre  allotment. 

I  plead  with  you  not  to  be  misled  by 
propaganda  about  all  the  money  wheat 
farmers  are  making.  The  truth  Is  that 
all  through  the  western  wheat  aaea  peo- 
ple by  the  dozens  are  selling  out  and 
leaving  the  farm.  I  hold  In  my  hands 
25  sale  bills  advertising  auction  sales, 
all  of  which  were  collected  by  one  man 
in  a  week's  time  in  one  county  of  my 
congressional  district.  I  ask  you,  is  this 
the  siRn  of  unprecedented  prosperity? 
Are  forced  sales  the  .sign  of  good  times? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  this  House  to 
accept  the  Poage  bill  as  reported.  It 
will  protect  the  farmer's  income.  It 
will  reduce  production  substantially,  and 
remove  almost  170  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  CCC  stocks.  This  means  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

This  is  interim  legislation.  It  offers 
protection  for  the  fstrmer  as  we  work  off 
our  surplus  stocks  and  approach  the  time 
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when  supply  will  permit  larger  plantings 
and  a  free  market.  But  we  simply  cannot 
abandon  the  wheat  farmer  to  ruinously 
low  prices  while  he  waits  for  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  provide  him  once 
more  with  a  decent  price  for  the  product 
of  his  toil. 

If  you  strike  out  subtitle  A — which 
affords  income  protection  while  it  re- 
duces supply — or  If  you  substitute  the 
Senate  bill,  you  will  have  seriously  in- 
jured the  wheat  farmers  of  my  area.  I 
plead  with  you  not  to  do  this,  but  in.stead 
to  support  the  Poage  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  NelsenI. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  fam- 
ily farm.  I  presume  that  in  the  Midwest 
the  family  farm  is  one  where  they  milk 
the  cows,  feed  the  pigs  and  the  steers, 
and  the  entire  crop  is  produced  on  the 
farm  and  fed  on  the  farm.  My  farm  is 
exactly  that  type  of  operation.  I  have 
never  sealed  a  bushel  of  grain  in  my  bfe. 
I  never  negotiated  a  loan  of  any  kind, 
and  I  have  operated  my  farm  success- 
fully. 

There  are  156  million  acres  of  land  in 
the  United  States  where  the  crops  are 
produced  and  they  are  retained  on  the 
farm.  We  have  a  little  better  than 
187,000  farmers  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, and  75  percent  of  them  have  never 
participated  in  any  crop  price  support 
program  whatever.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  farm  pro- 
gram we  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  about 
individual  conunodities  like  wheat  or 
com  or  tobacco  or  cotton  or  whatever 
It  may  be  and  we  forget  that  actually 
the  thing  we  must  do  is  consider  the 
total  tillable  acres  that  produce  the  crops 
that  produce  the  surplus.  If  we  have 
156  million  acres  of  land  that  produce 
crops  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  it  seems  to 
me  here  is  an  area  in  which  we  should 
move  with  a  voluntary  payment-ln-kind 
program. 

I  regret  that  in  this  committee  bill. 
when  all  commodities  were  included, 
little  by  little  Items  were  taken  out.  and 
finally  we  are  having  forced  on  us  in 
the  feed  grain  areas  a  bill  that  nobody 
else  wanted. 

I  should  hke  to  suggest  at  this  time 
that  we  give  some  thought  to  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  later.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Quik] 
and  myself  have  an  amendment  pat- 
terned after  our  pajTnent-in-kind  bills. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Andersen]  has  a  bill,  associating  himself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen],  in  the  payment-in-kind  ap- 
proach. I  believe  in  the  payment-in- 
kind  approach  especially  for  the  .small 
dairy  fanner  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  he 
could  Idle  acres  and  then  take  from  sur- 
plus what  he  would  have  raised  he  then 
would  not  have  to  sell  off  his  dairy  cows. 
He  could  continue  to  operate  as  he  has 
in  the  past.  If  he  takes  20  percent  of  his 
acres  out  of  production,  he  at  the  same 
time  will  be  replacing  that  20  percent  out 
of  surplus,  and  you  have  gained  40  per- 
cent in  the  overall  picture. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  we  are  spending 
too  much  time  talking  about  support 


levels,  especially  since  75  percent  of  the 
average  family  farms  in  an  average  agri- 
cultural State  like  Minnesota  get  no  di- 
rect benefit  whatsoever  from  crop  sup- 
ports. 

I  think  more  time  should  be  spent  in 
trying  to  figure  out  a  plan  to  reduce  the 
surplus  that  is  producing,  as  the  aviator 
says,  "a  low  ceiling"  that  we  cannot 
penetrate.  The  farmer  never  gets  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  some  of  the  surges 
we  find  in  a  normal  economy. 

I  believe  the  payment-in-kind  amend- 
ments that  will  be  offered  have  greater 
merit  than  some  of  the  provisions  that 
are  in  this  bill.  But  I  also  believe  the 
committee  has  worked  hard,  and  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  whether  they 
a^ree  with  my  point  of  view  or  not.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  recognize  that 
something  must  be  done. 

When  we  talk  about  the  family  farm. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  problems  is  the  cost  of 
operation.  When  I  started  farming, 
way  back  in  1935,  I  bought  a  three-bot- 
tom plow  for  $140  brand  new.  I  thought 
I  wa.s  really  going  into  business  in  a  big 
way.  Last  year  I  bought  a  four-bottom 
plow — $918.  Tractors  and  equipment 
and  taxes  have  risen  year  by  year  by 
year,  and  the  little  family  farm  has  re- 
ceived verj'  little  benefit  under  the  legis- 
lation that  we  have  had  in  the  past  and 
that  we  are  talking  about  at  this  mo- 
ment. The  only  way  you  can  help  them 
is  to  replace  what  the  little  family  farm 
loses  in  idle  acres  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue their  normal  operations.  Then  I 
think  you  will  have  voluntary  participa- 
tion that  will  be  more  effective  than  all 
the  policinp  you  can  put  into  any  kind  of 
bill,  because  here  is  an  area  where  you 
CAU  make  headway. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  debate 
has  been  very  well  conducted.  I  think 
the  bill  before  us  has  been  very  well 
discussed  and  presented.  I  want  to  say 
that  the  Committee  on  Agricultvu^  has 
worked  faithfully  and  diligently  trying 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

Our  committee  brought  the  wheat  bill 
before  the  House  in  the  last  session. 
The  bill  finally  went  to  the  White  House 
and  was  vetoed.  Still  we  continued  our 
efforts. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  as  chairman  of  the  wheat  sub- 
committee, held  extensive  hearings.  On 
the  bill  we  have  before  us,  which  started 
out  as  the  Poage  bill  and  ends  up  as 
the  Poage  bill  in  a  different  form,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  held  hearings 
for  about  15  days.  Everybody  desir- 
ing to  be  heard  was  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  All  of  the  farm  or- 
ganizations presented  their  views  and 
their  plans  and  their  programs. 

The  Poa^e  bill  before  you  now  Is 
quite  different  from  the  original  Poage 
bill,  which  was  a  very  comprehensive 
£ind  all-embracing  bill.  Actually,  it 
originally  offered  to  the  producers  of 
just  about  all  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities grown  in  the  country  to  develop 


programs  to  stabilize  their  production 
and  income.  It  offered  to  crops  that 
could  use  it  advantageously  a  national 
marketing  order  provision.  We  elimi- 
nated one  commodity  after  another. 
As  the  original  bill  became  very  con- 
troversial, we  eliminated  the  national 
marketing  order  provision. 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  agriculture's 
problem  No.  1.  to  wit.  wheat.  And  we 
are  dealing  with  the  second  most  trouble- 
some problem:  the  growing  and  costly 
surplus  of  feed  grains. 

The  President  has  time  and  again 
reminded  the  Congress  of  the  great  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  presented  to  the 
American  f)eople  by  virtue  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  wheat  program  has 
operated.  Most  of  you  know  we  now 
have  more  than  $3  billion  invested  in 
wheat.  Something  must  be  done  about 
it.  The  President  says  so.  Everybody 
else  says  so. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Would  the  gentleman 
point  out  that  this  bill,  as  it  now  stands, 
deals  with  85  percent  of  the  total  sur- 
plus commodities  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment holds  and  it  deals  with  59  percent 
of  the  tilled  acres  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  contribution,  and  that 
makes  this  a  national  farm  bill  because 
it  does  deal  with  the  greatest  problems 
of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairmsm,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  any  politics  about  this  thing. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  Of  Minnesota.  The 
bill  would  really,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
pretty  fair  bill  if  there  were  another  al- 
ternative so  that  the  farmers  could 
choose  between  them  on  the  feed-grain 
portion  of  it. 

Mr.  COOLEIY.  I  want  to  say  to  my 
friend,  I  have  considered  his  green  acres 
proposal.  I  have  no  devotion  to  the 
language  in  this  bill  to  the  exclusion  of 
alternatives  which  might  improve  the 
bill.  What  our  committee  had  in  mind 
was  to  try  to  provide  some  alternatives 
for  the  farmers  so  that  they  could  pre- 
sent their  views  to  the  Congress  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
think  that  is  good  procedure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Speaking  only  for  my- 
self, I  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
green  acres  proposal  placed  in  the  bill, 
but  I  cannot  speak  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  have  listened  all 
afternoon  to  this  discussion,  and  I  am 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  diligently.  I  no- 
ticed what  you  said  about  hearing  the 
people  who  wanted  to  be  heard.  You 
said  every  farm  organization  was  heard 
on  this  legislation.  You  mean  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  and  so  forth?    Can  you  tell 
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me  which  of  those  organizations  sup- 
port this  legislation? 

Mr.  (TOOLEY.  Unfortunately,  the 
farmers'  organizations  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  on  any  legislation  in  the 
last  several  years.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  say  which  organization  recommends 
and  approves  any  particular  provision  of 
this  bill,  but  I  will  say  this,  that  the  biU 
does  provide  that  the  Farm  Bureau  prop- 
osition on  wheat  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  farmers  in  a  ref erendimi,  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  farmers  approve  the  F^rm 
Bureau  provision,  then  they  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  It  becomes  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  only  requires  a 
majority. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  correct.  I 
stand  corrected. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Does  any  one  of 
these  farm  organizations  support  this 
legislation  ? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  say  that  any  farm  organization  sup- 
ports it  in  its  entirety.  We  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  about  the  lack  of  leadership. 
The  Congress  has  presented  the  leader- 
ship with  at  least  one  wheat  bill  which 
was  vetoed.  We  are  now  presenting 
another  one. 

On  February  18,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Benson,  presented  a 
wheat  bill  in  our  committee  room.  I 
challenge  any  Republican  in  the  House 
to  >tand  up  now  and  say  that  he  is  the 
author  of  that  bill.  Mr.  Benson  has 
shopped  around  for  7  years  trying  to 
get  Members  of  Congress  to  introduce 
legislation  for  him.  Never  has  he  been 
able  to  get  any  Member  to  introduce 
legislation  on  general  farm  poHcy.  Mr. 
Marvin  McLain,  the  Assistant  Etecretary. 
presented  Mr.  Benson's  wheat  bill  to  us 
again  on  March  14.  Why  has  not  some 
faithful  Member  of  the  minority  party 
placed  his  name  on  this  bill?  Where 
is  the  administration  bill?  Where  Is 
the  bill  of  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeviw]?  He  criti- 
cizes everything  imder  the  sxm.  brrt  he 
has  not  presented  a  bill. 

Yoa  can  talk  about  bills  and  sending 
this  bill  back  to  the  committee  and  re- 
committing the  bill,  but  you  know  this 
late  In  the  session  you  either  take  this 
to  begin  with  or  we  will  have  no  wheat 
legislation  at  this  session. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  this  bin.  I  am 
willing  to  consider  every  amendment 
which  may  be  constructive. 

But  as  to  the  Eisenhower-Benson 
wheat  bill,  why  la  It  not  here?  It  has  not 
even  been  introduced,  and  yet  we  are  to 
be  criticized  because  we  have  not  enough 
votes  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
The  only  reason  we  have  not  already 
de?lt  effectively  with  the  wheat  problem 
is  that  we  have  too  many  Republicans 
and  not  enough  Democrats.  We  do  not 
have  enough  Democrats  to  override  a 
veto. 

Now  let  us  get  down  to  the  bill.  The 
bill  is  here.  It  ha«  three  major  parts 
dealing   respectively   mith   wheat,   feed 


grains 
foods. 
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and  the  distribution  of  protein 
as  follows: 


WHEAT 


Faniers  would  be  offered  in  title  I  of 
the  bil  a  choice  between  (A)  a  wheat 
program,  developed  by  the  committee, 
based  on  strict  production  controls — 75 
percen  t  of  present  allotments — with  price 
suppoits  at  85  percent  of  parity  and 
payme  nt  in  kind  for  retiring  cropland  at 
55  pel  cent  of  normal  production  and, 
(B)  a  program  of  no  production  controls 
with  trie  support  price  of  wheat  at  ap- 
proxiiiately  the  feed  grain  level. 

The]  (A)  program  follows  the  lines  of 
the  bL  1  which  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  last  year  and  ap- 
provec  by  both  Hoxises  of  Congress,  but 
was  v(  toed  by  the  President.  It  makes 
substantial  changes  in  that  bill,  however, 
by  re<  ucing  the  level  of  price  support 
from  90  to  85  percent — approximately 
$2.03  per  bushel — increasing  the  pay- 
ment n  kind  for  retiring  cropland  from 
one-tlird  to  55  percent  of  the  average 
yield  per  acre,  and  providing  acreage 
allotments  for  the  15-acre  growers,  those 
not  nsw  subject  to  marketing  quotas, 
making  them  subject  to  marketing 
quotaj,  but  permitting  them  to  partici- 
pate ii  I  the  acreage  retirement  and  pay- 
ment-m-kind  program  and  to  vote  in 
the  referendum  which  will  be  held  on 
the  ai>proval  of  marketing  quotas. 

Th€  (B;  wheat  program  was  proposed 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 


tion, 
menta 


It  would  repeal  all  acreage  allot- 
and  marketing  quotas  on  wheat 


and  vould  depart  from  the  parity  for- 
mula in  determining  a  fair  price  for 
wheat  and  set  the  level  of  price  support 
at  thii  level  of  price  support  for  com, 
ad j Oiled  for  the  relative  feed  value  of 
wheat  and  com.  It  carries  a  proviso 
that  the  level  of  support  for  wheat,  for 
the  IJ  61  crop  only,  will  not  be  less  thun 
120  pjrcent  of  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  corn,  adjusted  for  feeding  values. 
This  :neans  about  $1.27  per  bushel  for 
wheat  in  1961  with  about  $1.15  per  bushel 
In  19^  2  as  compared  with  the  present 
level  3l  $1.77  a  bushel  under  existing 
law.  This  wheat  proposal  also  extends 
the  ccnservation  reserve  part  of  the  soil 
bank  or  another  3  years,  authorizes  the 
expar  sion  of  this  program  to  60  million 
acres,  with  payments  to  be  made  in  cash 
rathe]  than  in  kind,  and  emphasizes  that 
the  gi  eater  part  of  the  expansion  is  to  be 
achieved  in  the  flrst  year  of  its  opera- 
tion. 

mo   CKAINS 

Th€  feed-grain  provisions — title  n  of 
the  bill — authorizes  the  election  of  a 
farmer  committee  to  develop,  with  the 
assist!  ince  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie,  a  program  for  feed  grains — 
com,  grain  sorghum,  oats,  barley  and 
rye — nhich  would  bring  production  into 
balance  with  demand,  return  feed  grain 
produ:;ers  between  85  and  100  percent 
of  parity,  and  authorize  the  retirement 
of  up  to  50  percent  of  cropland  on  the 
farm  In  return  for  jjaymeut  in  kind  in 
feed  1  Tains.  A  salient  feature  of  the 
feed-i  rain  part  of  the  bill  is  that  It  would 
prohibit  any  program  entailing  Govern- 
ment purchase  or  storage  of  grains  and 


would  limit  the  overall  cost  of  any  such 
program  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  crops  Involved. 

PROTEIN    POOD 

Title  ni  of  the  bill  authorizes  a  sub- 
stantially increased  program  for  dis- 
tribution of  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat 
products  to  the  needy,  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  through  the  school  lunch 
program.  The  program  would  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  supplies  would  come  not 
only  from  stoclcs  of  the  Commodity  Cred- 
it Corporation  but  also  from  purchases 
made  in  local  markets  by  CCC  as  the 
agent  for  HEW.  The  cost  would  be 
charged  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  not  to  Agri- 
culture. 

The  bill  directs  that  this  program  be 
carried  out  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  assist 
and  effectuate  the  price  support  pro- 
grams established  under  other  poriions 
of  the  bill.  Recognizing  the  close  inter- 
relation between  feed  grains  and  live- 
stock products,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
sale  of  1  bushel  of  feed  grains  from  CCC 
stocks  for  each  $2  expended  in  the  pro- 
curement of  ltve.stock  products  for  dis- 
tribution under  the  protein  food  disUi- 
bution  program,  but  the  bill  does  not 
in  any  way  authorize  any  controls  on 
the  production  of  livestock  or  poultry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  12261— the  Farm 
Surplus  Reduction  Act  of  1960 — opens 
the  way  for  effective  farm  programs  on 
198,206,000  acres,  or  approximately  60 
percent,  of  all  the  324,892.000  acres  de- 
voted to  cultivated  crops  in  the  United 
States.  Wheat  and  feed  grains,  which 
are  dealt  with  directly  in  this  legislation, 
accounted  on  January  1.  1960,  for  80.8 
percent  of  all  Government  investments 
in  farm  commodities — or  $7,385  million 
of  a  total  of  $9,154  million  of  such  invest- 
ments. 

Tins  bill  proposes  to  bolster  the  whole 
farm  economy,  at  a  time  when  fanners, 
caught  in  a  depression  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  economy  is  experiencing 
unparalleled  prosperity,  are  confronting 
desperate  circumstances. 

It  seeks  to  reduce  Government  hold- 
ings of  farm  commodities. 

It  will  bring  down  the  cost  of  farm 
programs. 

It  adheres  to  the  principle  that  farm 
income  be  protected  and  improved  while 
Government  surpluses  and  Government 
cost  are  reduced.  It  incorporates  the 
principle  that  existing  income  protec- 
tions must  l)e  continued  imtil  the  pro- 
ducers themselves  work  out  improved 
programs  for  stabilizing  supplies  and 
prices  of  their  various  commodities. 

It  sets  up  the  machinery  whereby 
wheat  and  feed  grain  producers,  with  the 
help  of  Government,  can  balance  their 
supplies  with  markets  available  and  ex- 
ercise a  degree  of  bargaining  power  In 
the  marketplaces. 

It  seeks  to  remove  unneeded  land  from 
production  and  in  that  way  contribute  to 
the  balance  of  production  and  demand 
and  save  soil  fertility  for  future  genera- 
tions. 
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It  win  provide  for  distribution  of  ad- 
ditional high  protein  food  to  needy  peo- 
ple, to  public  institutions,  and  to  school- 
children. 

It  improves  the  status  of  the  family 
farm  through  greater  bargaining  power, 
resulting  from  a  balance  in  the  supply 
and  demand  of  farm  commodities. 

The  bill,  with  these  accomplishments, 
is  not  a  complete  answer  to  all  the  hard 
circumstances  that  again  have  settled 
upon  our  farm  people.  The  committee, 
at  the  outset  of  its  considerations  of  gen- 
eral farm  legislation,  sought  to  offer  the 
producers  of  all  major  crops  opportuni- 
ties to  develop  programs  enabling  them 
to  adjust  their  output  to  effective  market 
demand  and  to  command  reasonable 
prices  in  the  marketplaces.  I  regret  to 
report  that  in  this  undertaking  the  com- 
mittee received  no  cooperation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  who,  with  oth- 
ers who  oppose  the  parity  principle  for 
afrriculture.  created  such  misunderstand- 
liis  and  confusion  among  farmers  and 
friends  of  farmers  that  the  committee 
cannot  at  this  time  develop  wide  agree- 
ment upon  an  overall  commodity- by- 
commodity  approach  to  the  general  farm 
problem. 

However.  H.R.  12261  deals  directly  with 
major  surplus  and  cost  problems  of  agri- 
culture, and  it  ertablishes  the  ^uideposts 
on  the  road  back  to  general  farm  stabil- 
ity and  prosperity. 

The  bill  Is  built  upon  the  principle  that 
any  successful  farm  program  must  be 
fair  to  farmers  and  consimiers  alike.  It 
embraces,  as  a  pattern  for  the  future, 
faith  in  the  ability  of  farmers  themselves 
to  develop  or  select  programs  based  upon 
this  principle. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  special  reference 
to  wheat,  I  must  point  out  that  during 
the  last  7  years,  1953-59  inclusive,  Amer- 
ican farmers  have  produced  less,  not 
more,  wheat  than  in  the  previous  7  years. 
The  1946-52  Inclusive  production 
amounted  to  8,217  million  bushels, 
whereas  in  the  last  7  years  the  output 
has  totaled  7,637  million  bushels.  Mean- 
while, both  domestic  use  and  export  of 
wheat  have  declined  in  the  last  7  years. 

During  these  most  recent  7  years, 
while  there  has  been  a  severe  rc-duction 
In  the  price  supports  for  wheat  farmers, 
domestic  use  of  wheat  has  declined  to 
4.269  million  bushels,  from  the  total  of 
4,936  million  bushels  consumed  in  the 
previous  7  years.  A  lower  price  has  not 
brought  about  greater  use  of  our  wheat. 

During  the  last  7-year  period  U.S.  ex- 
ports cA  wheat  amounted  to  2,708  million 
bushels,  a  drop  of  138  million  bushels 
from  the  total  of  2,846  million  bushels 
exported  in  the  previous  7-year  period. 

World  movement  of  wheat  from  1946 
through  1952  amounted  to  6,524  million 
bushels  and  44  percent  of  the  total  was 
American  wheat;  in  the  1953-59  period 
exports  of  wheat  by  all  countries 
amounted  to  8,036  millicm  bushels,  and 
our  share  of  the  world  movement  of  this 
food  grain  dechned  to  34  percent. 

The  decrease  in  our  share  of  the 
world's  market  has  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  In  1954  the  Congress  gave  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  virtually 
unlimited  and  unprecedented  authority 


(a)  to  deliver  wheat  abroad  for  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  receiving  the  wheat, 
(b'*  to  barter  wheat  for  strategic  ma- 
terials needed  In  our  own  covmtry,  and 
(c)  to  deviate  wheat  to  friendly  and 
needy  peoples  in  other  nations. 

Meanwhile,  Russia's  wheat  production 
now  again  has  surpassed  the  United 
States'  production  and  U.S.SJI.  exports 
of  wheat,  although  still  small  by  com- 
parison to  ours,  have  increased  substan- 
tially in  the  last  3  years. 

Now,  the  statement  has  been  made 
in  this  debate  tliat  so-called  soft  wheat. 
used  in  crackers,  cookies  and  such,  is 
not  in  surplus  supply,  and  the  acreages 
of  the  producers  of  soft  wheat  should 
not  be  reduced.  I  have  checked  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  this  point. 

The  Department  advLses  that  produc- 
tion of  soft  wheat  has  been  running  at 
160  million  to  200  million  bushels  a  year, 
while  domestic  consumption  amounts  to 
130  million  to  140  million  bushels.  We 
exi>ort  from  20  to  40  million  bushels  of 
this  wheat  annually,  most  of  it  under 
the  Public  Law  480  programs  wliich 
amounts  to  \litually  a  giveaway  proposi- 
tion. 

Tliere  recently  has  been  a  drift  away 
from  soft  wheat  production,  entirely 
apart  from  any  production  control  pro- 
gram, largely  because  the  small  farm- 
ers aie  finding  they  get  better  yield  and 
price  in  the  production  of  hard  wheat. 
An  improvement  of  price  for  soft  wheat 
no  doubt  would  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  any  amount  of  soft  wheat 
that  ever  may  be  needed  in  the  United 
States  and  for  export. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  fed  it 
to  be  my  duty  to  review  briefly  for  the 
House  the  distressful  conditions  now 
prevaiiing  In  agriculture. 

Farmers'  net  income  in  1959  dropped 
to  the  lowest  level,  in  relation  to  volume 
of  their  sales,  of  any  year  since  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  began  keeping 
records  in  1910.  A  further  decline  is 
predicted  for  1960. 

Average  farm  prices  in  December  1959 
reached  their  lowest,  in  terms  of  parity 
with  other  prices,  for  any  December 
since  1933. 

The  per  capita  annual  incwne  of  peo- 
ple living  on  farms  in  1959 — Including 
Goverrmient  payments  and,  also,  their 
earnings  from  off-farm  work — again 
dropped  to  less  than  one-half  that  of 
noaf  arm  people.  The  per  capita  income 
of  farm  people  totaled  $960,  ctMnpared 
to  $2,202  for  nonfarm  people. 

Farm  net  income  in  1959  was  24  per- 
cent below  1952,  while  In  this  7-year 
period  the  national  income  Increased  by 
35  percent. 

In  1959,  farmworkers  (operators  and 
labor)  received  an  average  of  71Mj  cents 
an  hour.  Farmworkers'  hom-ly  earnings 
were  down  13  percent  from  1952.  Farm 
operators  actually  paid  their  hired  help 
80  cents  an  hour  which  was  more  than 
they  themselves  received.  In  contrast, 
hourly  earnings  of  industrial  workers  in 
1959  averaged  $2.22  an  hour,  up  33  per- 
cent over  1952.  and  corporation  dividend 
payments  In  1959  exceeded  such  1952 
pajTnents  by  47  percent. 


The  net  income  of  farmers  In  the  last 
7  years  has  been  $20  billion  less  than  in 
the  previous  7  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conditions  in  agri- 
cult\ire  demand  action.  I  hope  that  we 
may  have  the  wisdom  here  today  to  re- 
affirm our  faith  in  the  parity  principle 
for  agriculture,  so  that  the  farm  families 
of  America,  now  so  hard  pressed,  may 
make  a  start  on  the  road  back  to  re- 
covery and  stability,  so  that  they  may 
look  forward  a^ain  to  sharing  equitably 
in  our  economy  where  their  contribu- 
tion Is  so  large  and  is  such  a  blessing  to 
all  of  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlM 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Farm  Surplus  Re- 
duction Act  of  1960". 

Mr.  DLXON.   Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dixoif:  On 
page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  all  afer  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

'"niat  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Wheat 
Act  of  19«0*. 

"tttlx  I — PHicE  strppoaT  and  aixoticentb 

"Sbc.  101.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections: 

"  "Sbc.  107.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
Tlslcns  of  aectlon  101  of  this  Act,  for  each 
of  the  1961,  1962.  and  1963  crope  of  wheat 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  as  pro- 
vided In  this  section.  The  support  price  for 
each  such  crop  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
paj-lty  price  therefor.  Price  support  under 
the  foregoing  provision  of  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  only  to  cooperators,  only 
in  the  commercial  wbeat-productng  area, 
and  only  If  producers  have  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  for  the  crop.  In  case  mar- 
keting quotas  are  disapproved,  price  support 
to  cooperators  shall  be  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 101(d)(3). 

"•(b)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  particular  crop  of  wheat,  wheat  of 
any  rach  crop,  and  any  other  commodity 
produced  on  a  farm  to  which  a  wheat  mar- 
keting quota  is  applicable  and  in  the  cal- 
eztdar  jrear  in  which  wheat  of  any  such 
crop  is  normally  harvested,  shall  be  eligible 
for  price  support  only  if — 

**'(1)  the  farm  Is  In  compliance  with  the 
farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  crop; 

"•(2)  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  nonconservlng 
crops  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  which 
would  normally  be  harvested  In  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  such  wheat  crop  Is  nor- 
mally harvested  does  not  exceed  the  total 
average  annual  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  nonconservlng 
crops  for  harvest  In  1958  and  1959.  less  an 
acreage  equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  farm 
acreage  al!otment  for  such  crop  of  wheat 
which  would  be  in  effect  for  the  farm  except 
for  the  reduction  thereof  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended;  and 

"'(3)  the  producers  on  the  farm  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary — 

"'(l)  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm, 
equal  to  the  20  per  centiun  reduction  in  tha 
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farm  acreage  allotment  required  under  sec- 
tion 334(c)(2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  for  the  par- 
ticular crop  of  wheat,  and 

"•(ii)  do  not  produce  any  crop  thereon 
which  U  normally  harvested  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  particular  crop  of  wheat 
is  normally  harvested  and  do  not  g^aze  such 
acreage  during  such  year. 
A  farm  shall  be  deemed  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  If  no 
crop  not  subject  to  acreage  allotments  is  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  for  harvest,  and  the  farm 
18  In  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments.    In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of  such 
nonconservlng  crops  for  harvest  In  1958  and 
1959  may  be  adjusted  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary determines  appropriate  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions,  established  crop  rotation 
practices  for  the  farm,  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the   farm,  participation  in  soil 
bank  or   Great  Plains  programs,  or  to   give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  re- 
lease and  reapportionment  or  preservation  of 
history,  and  such  other  I'actors  as  the  Secre- 
tary  may  deem   appropriate.     For  the  pur- 
poses of  eligibility  for  price  support  a  pro- 
ducer shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  violated 
jiny  of  the  foregoing  conditions  unless  the 
producer  knowingly  violated  such  condition, 
but  the  Secretary  may  provide  by  regtilation 
for   adjusting   any   payment  In   kind   under 
subsection    (c)    or    (d1    on   account  of  any 
violation  of  any  such  condition  or  any  other 
condition   of   eligibility   for  such  payment. 
For    the   purposes   of    this   section   a   wheat 
marketing  quota  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
applicable  to  any  farm  exempt  from  wheat 
marketing  quotas  under  Item  (7)    of  Public 
Law      74,      Seventy-seventh      Congress,      as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  1S40(7) )   or  exempt  from 
wheat    marketing    penalties    under    section 
335(f)    of  the  Agricultural   Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1335(f) ) . 

"'(c)  Producers  of  wheat  meeting  the 
foregoing  conditions  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  any  calendar  year  shall  be  en- 
titled for  such  year  to  a  wheat  payment  in 
kind  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  equal  In  value  to  one-half  of  the 
average  annual  yield  in  bushels  of  wheat  per 
harvested  acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  designation  Is  made,  adjusted  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  and  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  multiplied  by  the  number  of  desig- 
nated acres.  Such  wheat  may  be  marketed 
without  penalty  but  shall  not  be  eligible  for 
price  support.  The  payment  in  kind  shall 
be  made  by  the  issuance  of  a  negotiable  cer- 
tificate which  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  redeem  in  wheat  equal  In  value  to  the 
value  of  the  certificate.  The  certificate 
shall  have  a  value  equal  to  the  number  of 
bushels  determined  as  aforesaid  multiplied 
by  the  basic  county  support  rate  per  bushel 
for  number  one  wheat  of  the  crop  normally 
harvested  In  the  year  for  which  the  acreage 
Is  designated  and  for  the  county  in  which 
the  designated  acreage  is  located.  The 
wheat  redeemable  for  such  certificate  shall 
be  valued  at  the  market  price  thereof  as 
determined  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lation for  the  sharing  of  a  certificate  among 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis.  The  acreage  designated  under  this 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage 
devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

"  '(d)  If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect  for 
the  1961  crop  of  wheat  and  the  producers  on 
the  farm  agree  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  for  1961.  1962,  and  1963,  and. 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary — 

"  '  ( 1 )  designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm 
equal  to  not  less  than  20  per  centum  nor 
more  than  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
allotment  which  wo\ild  be  in  effect  for  the 
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reduce  by  the  number  of  acres  so 
the    acreage     of     nonconservlng 
>n    the    farm   in    each   such    calendar 
bfclow   the  average   annual   acreage   on 
devoted  to  the  production  of  such 
_  crops  for  harvest  for  1958  and 
Justed" as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 
ucers  shall  be  entitled  to  a  wheat 
In  kind.  In  lieu  of  the  payment  pro- 
l)y  subsection  (c).  for  each  such  year 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
Ln   value  to   one-half   of   the   average 
yield   in  bushels   of  wheat  per   har- 
acre  on  the  farm  for  the  three  years 
tjhrough    1960,   adjusted   for    abnormal 
r  conditions  and  as  determined  under 
ions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  mul- 
by  the  number  of  designated  acres, 
■yheat  may  be  marketed  without  pen- 
shall  not  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
The  payment  in  kind  shall  be  made 
issuance  of   a   negotiable  certificate 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
In  wheat  equal  In  value  to  the  value 
certificate.    The  certificate  shall  have 
equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  de- 
as  aforesaid  multiplied  by  the  basic 
support  rate  per  bushel  for  number 
of  the  crop  normally  harvested 
year  for  which  the  payment  Is  made 
the  county  in  which  the  designated 
Is  located.     The  wheat   redeemable 
s\4^h  certificate  shall  be  valued  at  the 
price  thereof  as  determined  by  Corn- 
Credit   Corporation.      The   Secretary 
)rovlde  by  regulation  for  the  sharing 
certificate  among  producers  on  the  farm 
and  equitable  basis.     The  share  of 
producer  In  certificates  Issued  under  this 
with  respect  to  any  year  and  with 
to  all  farms  In  which  he  has  an  In- 
based  on  the  face  value  of  the  cer- 
,  shall  not  exceed  the  greater  of  (1) 
,  or  (2)  such  producers'  share  of  pay- 
made  under  this  subsection  for  acre- 
rebulred  to  be  designated  either  In  1961 
iiuch  year  as  a  condition  of  price  sup- 
If  such  producers  fail  to  comply  with 
rejquirements  of  this  subsection  for  all 
part  of  the  three  year  period,  such 
shall  forfeit  or  refund  In  cash  all 
part  of  the  payments  provided  for  by 
subsection  as  the  Secretary  determines 
fair  and  equitable  and  prescribes  by 
ion.    The  acreage  on  any  farm  which 
under  regulations  of  the  See- 
to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
of wheat  by  reason  of  designation 
this   subsection   shall   be   considered 
devoted  to  wheat  for  the  purposes  of 
future  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments   under   the   Agricultural 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended.    In  ap- 
the  provisions   of   paragraph    (6)    of 
Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress  (7 
1340(«)),  and  section  326(b)    of  the 
Adjustment    Act    of    1938.    as 
(7  U.S.C.  1326(b)),  relating  to  re- 
of    the    storage    amount    of    wheat 
of  the  acreage   designated  under 
In  excess  of  the  20  per  centum 
required  under  section  334  (c)(2) 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
farm   shall   be   regarded    as    wheat 
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acreage  on  the  farm  of  normal  production 
as  that  term  Is  defined  In  section  301(b)  (9) 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended   (7  U.S.C.   1301(b)(9)). 

'  Sec.  108.  Notwithstanding  the  orovlslons 
of  section  101  or  107  of  this  Act  or  any 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  If  marketing  quotas  are  dis- 
approved for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat,  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  and 
nonrooperators  for  the  1961  crop  and  each 
subsequent  crop  of  wheat  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  wheat  and  no 
national  marketing  quota  or  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  proclaimed  with  respect  to 
any  subsequent  crop  of  wheat:  Provided, 
That  if  price  support  at  50  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  Is  in  effect  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  current  price  support  for  wheat, 
for  the  purposes  of  section  407  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  fhall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  a  price  support 
level  for  wheat  of  75  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor.' 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Item  (1)  of  Public  Law  74, 
Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat,  to  read  as  follows; 

"'(1)  If  a  national  marketing  quota  for 
wheat  is  In  effect  for  any  marketing  year, 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  which  Is  normally 
harvested  In  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  marketing  year  begins.  The  farm 
marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm 
less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  double  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per 
acre  established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  acres  planted  to  such  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unless  the 
producer.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  tie 
time  prescribed  therein,  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  production  Is  so  established 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  such 
actual  production  less  the  actual  produc- 
tion of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment. 
Actual  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  shall  mean  the  actual  aver- 
age yield  per  harvested  acre  of  wheat  on  the 
farm  multiplied  by  the  number  of  acres 
constituting  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 
In  determining  the  actual  average  yield  per 
harvested  acre  of  wheat  and  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  on  the  farm  any  acreage 
utilized  for  feed  without  threshing  after 
the  wheat  Is  headed,  or  available  for  such 
utilization  at  the  time  the  actual  produc- 
tion Is  determined,  shall  be  considered 
harvested  acreage  and  the  production  there- 
of In  terms  of  grain  shall  be  appraised  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  and  such  production  Included 
in  the  actual  production  of  wheat  on  the 
farm.  The  acreage  planted  to  wheat  on  a 
farm  shall  Include  all  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  for  any  purpose  and  self -seeded  (vol- 
unteer) wheat,  but  shall  not  Include  any 
acreage  that  Is  disposed  of  prior  to  harvest 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.' 

"(b)  Item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
effective  beginning  with  the  1961  crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(2)  During  any  marketing  year  for 
which  quotas  are  In  effect,  the  producer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm 
marketing  excess  of  wheat.  The  rate  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  65  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  per  bushel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  Is  harvested.' 
"(c)  Item  (3)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended.  Is  amended, 
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effective  beglimlng   with   the   1961    crop  of 
wheat,  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(3)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for 
wheat  shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  mar- 
keting, and  the  penalty  and  the  storage 
amount  or  amounts  of  wheat  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary  shall  be  computed  upon 
double  the  normal  production  of  the  excess 
acreage.  If  the  farm  marketing  excess  so 
computed  is  adjusted  downward  on  the  bads 
of  actual  production,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  storage  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  double  the  normal 
production  and  as  computed  on  actual  pro- 
duction shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the 
producer  or  a  corresponding  adjustment 
made  In  the  amount  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  if  the  producer  elects  to  make  such 
delivery.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regula- 
tions under  which  the  farm  marketing  ex- 
cess of  wheat  for  the  farm  shall  be  stored  or 
delivered  to  him.  Upon  failure  to  store,  or 
deliver  to  the  Secretary,  the  farm  marketing 
excess  within  stich  time  as  may  be  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  the  penalty  computed  as  afore- 
said shall  be  paid  by  the  producer.  Any 
wheat  delivered  to  the  Secretary  hereunder 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  relief  purposes  In  the  United  States 
or  foreign  countries  or  In  such  ether  man- 
ner as  he  shall  determine  will  divert  It  from 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  and  com- 
merce.' 

"(d)  Item  (7)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  UJS.C. 
1340(7) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"(7)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  the  acre<kge  planted  to  wheat  for 
tmdtx  crop  does  not  exceed  fifteen  acres: 
Prorided,  hovoever.  That  a  farm  marketing 
quota  on  the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  at 
wheat  shall  be  applicable  to — 

"'(I)  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  of 
wheat  exceeds  the  smaller  of  (I)  twelve  acres 
or  (2)  the  highest  number  of  acres  planted 
to  wheat  on  the  farm  tat  harvest  in  the 
calendar  years  1956.  1967.  1958,  1959.  or  1900: 
and 

"'(11)  any  farm  on  which  any  wheat  la 
planted  if  any  of  the  producers  who  share 
In  the  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  share 
In  the  wheat  produced  on  any  other  farm,' 

"(e)  Item  (12)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340 
(12)),  Is  repealed,  effective  beginning  with 
the  1901  crop  at  wheat. 

"(f)  SecUoQ  336 (b)  of  the  Agriculttiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  m  amended,  ia 
amended,  effective  beginning  with  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat,  to  read  as  follows : 

•*  '(b)  If  a  farm  Is  In  compliance  with  Its 
farm  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat  and  the  actual  production  of  such 
crop  at  wheat  on  the  farm  Is  leca  than  the 
normal  production  at.  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
deficiency  may  be  marketed  without  penalty 
from  wheat  of  prevloua  crops  stored  by  the 
prodVHjers  on  the  farm  to  p>oetF>one  the  pay- 
ment  of   marketing   quota   penaltleR.' 

"Sbc.  108.  The  Agricultural  Ad]u*1anent  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(a)  Section  S34  le  amended  by  Inserting 
■(1)'  after  '(c)'  and  adding  a  new  subpara- 
graph (2)  following  subparagraph  (c)  (1) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"■(2)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  eacii  old  or  new  farm  serfage 
allotment  for  t2ie  1961  and  subsequent  crope 
of  wheat  as  determined  on  the  btcsts  of  a 
minimum  r^«f>"ai  acreage  allotment  of  fifty- 
five  rr^n"""  acres  shall  be  reduced  by  20 
per  centum.  In  the  event  notices  of  farm 
acreage  allotments  for  the  1961  crop  of  wheat 
have  been  mailed  to  farm  operators  prior 
to  the  effectlTe  date  at  this  subparagraph  (3) 
new    notloes  showing   tlis  required   redtio- 


tlon  shall  be  mailed  to  farm  operators  as 
soon  as  practicable.' 

"(b)    Section  334(e)    Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  ' (e)  If,  with  resjject  to  any  crop  of  wheat, 
the  Secretary   determines   that  the   produc- 
tion of  any  kind  of  wheat  will  be  inadequate 
to  provide  a  sufllcient  quantity  of  that  kind 
of  whoat  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor,  the 
wheat   acreage  allotment    (and   the  number 
of  acres  which  may  be  planted  under  item 
(7)(l)    of    Public    Law    74.    Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  without  making  a  farm  marketing 
quota  applicable  to  the  farm)   for  such  crop 
for    each   farm    located   In   a   county    which 
has    produced    such    wheat    tat    commercial 
food    productfi   during  one   or   more   of   the 
five  years  Immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  crop  is  harvested,  shall   be  In- 
creased by  such  uniform  i>ercentage  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  provide  for  such  quantity. 
No  Increase  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
section In  the  wheat  acreage  allotniient  of  any 
farm  (or  In  the  acreage  which  may  be  planted 
without  making  a  farm  marketing  quota  ap- 
plicable to  the  farm)    for  any  crop  if  any 
kind  of  wheat  other  than  that  for  which  the 
lucr&ase  is  made   is  planted  on  such  farm 
for    such    crop.      Any    increases    In    wheat 
acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  bo  In  addition  to  the  National, 
Stat«,  and  county  wheat  acreage  allotments, 
and  such  increases  shall  not  be  considered 
in    eetabliahing    future    State,    county,    and 
farm    aUotmenta.     The   provisions   of   para- 
graph (6)  of  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh 
Congress    (7   U.S.C.    1340    (6)),   and   secUon 
326(b)   of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  reduction 
of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall  apply 
to  the   allotment   for   the  farm   established 
without  regard  to  this  subsection  and  no* 
to  the  Increased  allotment  under  this  sub- 
section, except  that  any  farm  in  oocnpUance 
with  Its  increased  allotment  under  this  sub- 
section  shall   be  considered   in  oampliance 
with  its  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  pur- 
poses of  said  section  326(b).     Any  farm  re- 
ceiving  an   increased   allotment   tinder  tills 
subsection  shall  be  exctised  from  complying 
with  clauses   (3)   and   (8)   of  section  106(b) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  the  extent 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  to  pro- 
vide fur  the  increase  in  allotment  under  this 
subsection,  and  no  farm  on  which  acreage  is 
designated    purstiant    to   section    106(b)  (8) 
or  106(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  in 
a  greater  amount  than  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  price  support  for  any  crop  shall  be 
eligible  fOT  an  lncrec»ed  allotment  imder  this 
subsection   for  stich   crop.' 

"(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  8S6  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  item  (1)  and  adding  'and  shall 
not  apply  to  other  farms  with  respect  to  ths 
1961  and  subsequent  crops;'. 

"(d)  Section  336  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  'Sec.  336.  Between  the  date  of  issuance 
of  any  proclamation  of  any  national  market- 
ing quota  for  wheat  and  Jtily  25  of  the  year 
In  which  the  proclamation  is  made  the  Sec- 
retary shall  conduct  a  referendum  by  secret 
ballot  to  determine  whether  farmers  favor 
or  oppose  such  quota.  Farmers  eligible  to 
vote  In  such  referendum  shall  be  farmers 
who  were  engaged  In  the  production  of  the 
crop  of  wheat  normally  harvested  In  the 
calendar  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  referendum  Is 
held  on  a  farm  In  the  commercial  wheat- 
producing  area  for  such  crop  and  on  which 
more  than  twelve  acres  was  planted  to  wheat 
of  stich  crop  If  such  crop  was  the  1961,  1962, 
or  1963  crop,  or  on  which  more  than  fifteen 
acres  was  planted  to  wheat  of  such  crop  If 
such  crop  was  any  crop  other  than  the  1961, 
1962,  or  1963  crop.  Any  acreage  considered 
as  being  devoted  to  wheat  In  establishing 
future  allotmenU  tmder  appUcable  pro- 
visions of  law  shall  be  considered  as  wheat- 
producing  acreage  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 


mining eligibility  to  vote.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quota  he  shall  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  quota  by  proclamation  sus- 
pend the  c^>eration  of  the  national  market- 
ing quotas  with  respect  to  wheat.' 

"(e)  Section  362  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  second  sentence  thereof. 

"(f)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
335  are  hereby  repealed  and  subsection  (d) 
of  said  section  Is  repealed  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1961  crop  of  wheat. 

"(g)  The  first  proviso  of  section  377  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'Provided,  That  be- 
ginning with  the  1960  crop'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Provided.  That  beginning  with 
the  1964  crop  In  the  case  of  wheat  and  the 
1960  crop  in  the  case  of  any  other  com- 
modity'. 

•^ic.  104.  Section  101(d)  of  the  Agrictd- 
ttiral  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

"(A)   striking  out  paragraph  (5);  and 

"(B)  amending  paragraph  (7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(7)  Mo  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  any  crop  ot  wheat  for  which 
acreage  allotments  are  not  in  effect  and  no 
price  support  shall  be  made  available  for 
any  crop  of  wheat  in  any  State  designated 
under  section  336(e)  of  the  Agriculttiral  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  out- 
side the  commercial  wheat-producing  area 
for  such  crop.'. 
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"Sbc.  201.  Section  16  of  the  Sofl  Conser- 
vation and  Etomestie  Allotment  Act  of  19S8, 
as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  fc^ows: 

"'(3)  Insofar  as  the  acreage  of  cropland 
on  any  farm  enter  into  the  determination  of 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  the  cropland  acreage  on 
the  farm  shall  not  be  decreased  during  the 
period  of  any  contract  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  Into  tinder  this  subsection  by 
reason  of  any  action  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  such  contract  and.  under 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  not  be 
decreased,  for  such  p«-lod  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to  the 
period  (rf  the  contract;,  by  reason  of  the  main- 
tenance of  any  change  in  land  use  frcsn 
cultivated  cropland  to  permanent  vegetation 
carried  out  under  the  contract;' 

"(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(4)  the  acreage  on  any  farm  which  Is 
determined  tinder  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  diverted  from  the  pro- 
duction of  any  commodity  subject  to  acreage 
allotments  or  marketing  quotas  in  onier 
to  carry  out  any  contract  heretofore  or  here- 
after entered  into  under  the  program  or  In 
order  to  maintain,  for  such  period  after  the 
expiration  of  the  contract  as  is  equal  to 
the  period  of  the  contract,  any  changs  in 
land  use  from  ctiltivated  cropland  to  perma- 
nent vegetation  carried  out  under  the  con- 
tract shall  be  considered  acreage  devoted 
to  the  commodity  for  the  purposes  of  es- 
tablishing futtire  State,  ootinty,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments  under  the  Agrtcultiu-al 
Adjtistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended;'." 

Mr.  ABBITT  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  It. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Is  this  the  EUender 
bill  which  has  already  been  passed  by 
the  other  body? 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  That  is  not  an  in- 
quiry the  Chair  can  answer. 
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Mr.  ABBITT.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  whether  or  not  the  bill 
has  been  printed  and  whether  copies  are 
available? 

Mr.  DIXON.  This  is  the  exact  bill 
which  the  other  body  passed. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  c<Kisidered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Utah  is  recognized  in  supix>rt  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  say  he  was  not 
wedded  to  any  bill.  I  feel  the  same  way. 
I  do  not  think  any  of  them  is  perfect.  I 
do  believe,  however,  that  the  bill  which 
the  other  body  passed  is  the  best  bill  we 
have  for  consideration.  I  shall  try  to 
summarize  briefly  the  reasons. 

Rrst,  the  Senate  bill  leaves  price  sup- 
ports at  75  percent  of  parity,  just  as  they 
are  under  present  law,  for  the  next  3 
years. 

Second,  it  reduces  acreage  allotments 
by  20  percent  It  pays  any  man  in  kind 
who  reduces  his  acreage  by  20  percent, 
50  percent  of  the  amount  of  wheat  he 
would  grow  on  that  acreage. 

It  will  not  pay  any  farmer  more  than 
$10,000;  there  is  a  limitation  here. 

Then,  this  reduction  in  acreage  will 
place  the  maximum  at  44  million  acres  of 
wheat  that  can  be  planted  instead  of 
the  present  55  million  under  present  law. 
It  reduces  the  total  number  of  acres, 
therefore,  that  can  be  planted  by  11  mil- 
lion. 

To  some  extent  the  15-acre  exemption 
has  done  most  of  the  mischief.  The  bill 
reduces  it  to  a  12-acre  exemption,  or  the 
largest  number  of  acres  that  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose  over  the  last  5 
years.  If  the  largest  niunber  of  acres 
were  eight,  for  example,  then  the  farmer 
caimot  have  more  than  8  acres  under 
this  exemption 

It  incretises  the  penalty  for  over- 
plantmg,  makes  penalties  far  more  se- 
vere, so  we  will  not  have  farmers  delib- 
erately violating  the  principle  of  the  act. 

It  takes  away  the  30-acre  limitation 
which  the  farmer  can  plant  for  feed. 
Under  the  present  law  he  can  plant  only 
30  acres  to  feed  his  own  livestock. 
Under  the  Senate  bill  he  can  plant  what- 
ever he  wants  so  long  as  it  is  fed  on  the 
farm. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  points  the  gentle- 
man is  discussing  at  the  present  time  are 
also  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Yes;  but  I  wUl  proceed 
further.  It  will  reduce  the  production, 
and  that  is  what  the  committee  bill  will 
not  do,  approximately  1,270  million 
bushels  to  about  960  million  bushels. 

It  will  permit  us  to  dip  into  and  move 
some  of  the  surplus  wheat.  That  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  It  costs  the  taxpayers 
$104  million  less  than  the  present  law. 
and  $230  million  less  than  the  Poage  bill 
provides.     The  Poage  bill  will  raise  the 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  A  negotiable  certificate 
will  be  given  the  producer  on  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced, No.  2  wheat. 

Mr.  AVERY.     A  negotiable  certificate? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  To  be  deliverable  at 
the  price  of  wheat  at  point  of  delivery. 

Mr  AVERY.  At  his  local  point  of  de- 
livery ? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Wherever  the  certifl- 
cate  is  negotiated  for  the  wheat.  If  in 
a  certain  county  in  Kansas  you  get  a 
certificate,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me,  the  value  of  that  certificate  will  be 
the  value  of  wheat  in  your  county  in 
Kansas,  the  No.  2  grade. 

The  Government  from  Its  warehouse 
in  Chicago  will  deliver  wheat  upon  the 
basis  of  the  price  of  wheat  at  the  point 
of  delivery  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Now.  as  to  the  nego- 
tiable certificate.  I  would  like  to  pmsue 
that  just  a  litle  further  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  will  permit. 

Mr.  DEXON.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  take  the 
"mike." 

Mr.  AVERY.  As  to  this  negotiable 
certificate,  I  presume  that  the  same  re- 
sponse that  the  gentleman  is  giving  me 
now  with  respect  to  the  Senate  bill,  as 
to  payment  in  kind,  would  also  apply 
to  the  House  bill  before  the  committee 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. There  is  no  difference  in  the  pro- 
cedure, as  I  read  it.  in  the  two  bills. 

If  the  gentleman  would  yield  further, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  amount  of 
the  payment  in  kind  is  50  percent  under 
the  Senate  bill  for  No.  1  wheat  and  55 
percent  for  No.  2  wheat  under  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
am  concerned  about  what  happens  to 
this  negotiable  certificate  after  It  is  is- 
sued by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  the  eligible  producer.  Then  we 
are  to  accept  the  gentleman's  statement 
as  to  this,  that  the  negotiable  certificate 
can  be  received  and  redeemed  In  cash  by 
the  wheat  producer  who  has  complied 
with  the  restrictions  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  normal 
manner  in  which  it  would  be  held,  he 
would  probably  sell  it  to  a  miller  or  to 
some  dealer  in  wheat,  and  he  would  re- 
deem it  in  wheat  at  some  point  of  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Would  he  have  to  do 
that?    Does  it  have  a  cash  value? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  what 
you  are  trying  to  say  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  redeem  it  in  cash.  The 
Goverrunent  will  redeem  it  in  wheat.  It 
is  a  negotiable  instrument  and  he  can 
get  cash  for  it.  but  somebody  will  even- 
tually have  to  take  down  wheat,  and  that 
is  the  good  thing  about  both  of  these 
bills.  It  will  take  wheat  out  of  the  eleva- 
tor eventually. 
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Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  not  trying  to  say 
tmy thing;  I  am  trying  to  get  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  refuse  to  yield  any 
more  time  now.  I  think  the  matter  has 
been  well  explained,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Utah  would 
explain  one  statement  that  he  made. 
He  left  the  impression  that  the  Senate 
bill  would  bring  about  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  wheat;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  conferred  with  the  De- 
partment this  afternoon  relative  to 
that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  bill  says 
It  will  reduce  It  20  percent. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  have  the  statistics  here 
that  the  bill  would  reduce  the  produc- 
tion from  1.27  billion  bushels  to  about 
960  million  bushels. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  WeU,  that 
would  be  20  percent. 

Mr.  DEXON.  Yes;  approximately. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  you  also 
left  the  impression— I  do  not  think  you 
did  it  intentionally,  but  you  left  the  im- 
pression that  the  House  bill  would  not 
reduce  it  that  much,  whereas  the  House 
bill  calls  Tor  a  25-percent  reduction  and 
would  actually  reduce  the  production 
below  consumption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  what  we 
have  to  get  clear  here  today  is  this:  We 
are  either  going  to  solve  the  wheat  prob- 
lem, or  we  are  not  going  to  solve  it. 

Now.  the  Senate  bill  goes  just  part  of 
the  way.  The  Senate  bill  does  not  bring 
about  enough  reduction,  and  you  are 
still  going  to  pile  up  wheat  in  the  Gov- 
ernment warehouses  regardless  of  how 
you  interpret  this  bill,  because  with  a  20- 
percent  reduction  over  what  we  are  pro- 
ducing now.  we  will  still  produce  more 
wheat  than  we  can  eat  or  sell. 

Now,  what  are  we  trying  to  do  under 
this  legislation?  I  think  we  have  a  cor- 
rect title  on  the  bill  before  us  today.  We 
have  a  farm  svutjIus  reduction  bill,  and 
we  are  trying  to  bring  down  the  amount 
that  we  have  In  the  surplus.  Of  course, 
both  of  these  bills  have  this  pasmient 
In  kind,  and  the  theory  is  fine.  I  think 
that  Is  something  that  should  have  been 
done  a  long  time  ago,  because  if  you  can 
encourage  a  man  not  to  produce  wheat 
and  still  give  him  wheat  that  would  have 
been  produced  on  that  land,  you  are  giv- 
ing him  some  Incentive  and  additional 
wheat  will  not  be  produced.  Under  the 
Senate  bill,  the  only  maximum  you  are 
getting  there  is  a  20-percent  reduction. 
A  20-percent  reduction  in  the  bill  will 
not  reduce  the  surplus  that  you  have. 
It  will  add  to  the  surplus  we  already 
have. 

I  am  saying  to  you  in  all  good  con- 
science that  if  we  want  to  do  something 
to  help  the  farmer  in  this  crisis  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  rid  of  the  uncon- 
scionable siuplus;  we  have  got  to  reduce 
it  to  a  reasonable  reserve.  We  have  to 
have  a  reserve  of  wheat  just  as  we  have 


to  have  a  reserve  of  cottOTL  But  when- 
ever you  have  a  surplus  you  are  in 
trouble.  Even  a  5-percent  surplus  is 
enough  to  destroy  the  market  price  and 
to  make  these  artificial  supports  neces- 
sary. 

I  am  pleading  with  you  today,  if  you 
really  want  to  do  something  for  the 
farmer,  make  this  reduction  sufficient  to 
bring  about  some  effect  on  the  market. 
That  is  the  reason  I  would  have  to  op- 
pose the  Senate  bill.  I  am  here  today 
not  committed  to  any  particular  bill  but 
unless  we  can  do  something  to  help 
somebody  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves. 
We  are  not  here  to  pass  a  political  bill 
We  are  here  presumably  today  to  try  to 
help  the  American  farmer — the  wheat 
farmer;  he  is  the  one  who  is  in  the 
greatest  trouble.  But  we  have  to  recog- 
nize that  the  wheat  farmer  is  tied  in 
with  the  feed  grain  farmer.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  attack  the  problems  of 
both  at  the  same  time.  That  is  why 
your  committee  brought  in  a  bill  which 
tries  to  solve  the  two  major  problems 
facing  us  today. 

The  Senate  bill  will  not  do  it.  The 
Senate  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to  do 
any  good.  It  will  not  cure  the  evlL  It 
will  still  cost  you  a  lot  of  money  with- 
out bringing  you  any  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  saying  to  you  in 
all  sincerity  that  we  would  be  making  a 
great  mistake  to  pass  that  bill.  That  Is 
why  I  told  you  this  morning,  that  if  the 
Senate  bill  came  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  feel  sure  that  the  commit- 
tee would  not  report  it.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  to  vote  for  this  rule  under 
which  we  are  discussing  this  bUl  now. 
We  have  to  do  something  to  reduce  the 
suiplus  and  the  Senate  bill  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  The 
domestic  consimaption  Is  only  to  649  mil- 
lion bushels  per  year.  The  committee 
bill  would  fall  far  short  of  bringing  pro- 
duction down  to  that  level;  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  would  fall 
short  of  bringing  it  down  to  the  domes- 
tic consumption,  but  with  the  antici- 
pated exports  and  the  conmiitments  that 
we  have.  I  think  we  would  still  wind 
up  having  to  take  wheat  out  of  sur- 
plus. Under  the  committee  bill  we  will 
not  produce  enough  wheat  in  1961  to 
take  care  of  all  our  needs.  It  woxUd 
necessitate  using  a  part  of  the  surplus 
that  we  now  have  in  storage.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  will  not  do  that.  That  is  why 
I  oppose  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Of  the 
over  400  million  bushels  exported,  most 
of  that  would  go  into  export  under 
Public  Law  480,  or  other  Government- 
supported  programs  which  amount  to  a 
subsidy.  Would  not  the  effect  of  the 
House  bill  be  to  Increase  the  subsidy 
with  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers  on  those 
400  million  bushels? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No;  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  would 
have  to  deduct  from  that  every  bushel 
of  wheat  taken  out  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment now  pays  storage.  The  De- 
partment figures  on  costs  as  explained 
here  today  apparently  do  not  take  that 
fact  into  account. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jonbs] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri»e> 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  th© 
objections  to  the  Senate  bill,  which  is 
the  amendment  under  consideration,  are 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  would  reduce  the  income  of 
wheat  farmers  at  a  time  when  their  in- 
come is  already  at  a  10-year  low.  The 
second  major  objection  is  the  one  sug- 
gested by  the  gentleman  from  NCssouri 
[Mr.  Jones],  that  is,  that  it  will  not  re- 
duce the  surplus.  Unless  we  swe  willing 
to  cut  the  national  allotment  by  25  per- 
cent, we  are  not  going  to  start  getting 
rid  of  the  surplus.  This  point  I  think 
we  oiight  to  keep  in  mind  in  consider- 
ing this  aspect  of  the  bill.  Both  of 
these  bills  provide  for  a  payment  in  kind. 
This  means  that  every  year  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  production,  or  some  250 
million  bushels,  is  going  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  This  wheat  is  going  out 
into  the  market.  Farmers  are  going  to 
sell  it.  It  cannot  be  returned  to  Govern- 
ment warehouses.  It  is  not  subject  to 
price  supports. 

What  is  that  going  to  do  with  the 
wheat  the  farmer  has  grown  during  that 
year?  It  is  going  to  mean  that  150  mil- 
lion bushels,  grown  during  the  year,  if 
the  cut  is  20  percent,  must  go  back  into 
Commodity  Credit  warehouses.  The  re- 
sult will  be  that  the  farmer  will  simply 
be  trading  wheat  with  the  farmers.  This 
just  does  not  make  sense. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Miimesota.  I 
think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  wheat  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  is  a  very  sorry  thing  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  reduce  their 
income,  it  will  not  take  care  of  the  sur- 
plus, it  Is  an  Ill-considered  bill,  in  my 
judgment. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct ;  and  be- 
yond all  else  it  reduces  the  income  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  will  imquestionably 
reduce  the  income  of  the  farmers. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  house  bill. 
Under  plan  A  we  have  a  high  support,  a 
strict  control  proposal.  We  have  the 
farm  bureau  bill  under  plan  B.  The 
farm  bureau  bill  takes  care  of  this  extra 
loss  in  income  through  an  accentuated 
conservation  reserve  program  of  up  to 
60  million  acres. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  approach 
this  problem  we  must  first  start  cutting 
down  production  and.  second,  at  the 
same  time,  we  must  try  and  not  drasti- 
cally cmtall  the  income  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is 
either  by  subsidies  and  a  reserve  program 
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or  by  price-support  Increases  and  drastic 
cuts.  I  think  the  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  bill  are  the  only 
sound  alternatives.  The  Senate  bill 
should  not  be  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  was 
talking  about  a  20-percent  cut.  Do  not 
the  figures  show  that  in  1953  there  were 
78  million  acres  planted  in  this  country 
and  we  produced  1,141  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  this  year  the  allotted  acres  in 
the  United  States  are  but  55  million  yet 
we  are  going  to  produce  between  1,300 
and  1,400  million  bushels  of  wheat. 
While  acres  have  gone  down  from  78 
to  55  million,  production  has  gone  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  expired. 

(By  unanimoiis  consent  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Belcher)  Mr.  Albert  was 
permitted  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  BELCHER.  While  we  cut  acre- 
age 23  million  acres,  we  produced  200 
million  bushels  more  of  wheat.  Is  there 
any  reason  to  believe  that  a  cut  of  20 
percent  woxild  affect  any  further  reduc- 
tion in  view  of  those  figiu-es? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  is  based  on  averages  and 
that  is  the  best  we  can  do.  We  do  not 
know  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be. 
We  may  have  a  bigger  cut  or  we  may 
have  no  cut  at  all.  But  based  on  aver- 
ages, a  cut  of  20  percent  will  not  get  rid 
of  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  And  that  Is  on  the 
averages  for  the  past  5  years,  and  fur- 
ther the  bill  we  aire  discussing  does  not 
prevent  an  extra  100,000  new  farmers 
from  planting  12  acres  of  wheat  in  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  acres  planted  this 
year. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  true.  The  Sen- 
ate bill,  for  those  who  think  the  12-acre 
farmer  should  take  more  of  the  cut,  cer- 
tainly does  not  go  as  far  as  the  House 
bill  does  in  that  respect.  But  the  House 
bill  will  give  the  15-acre  producer  more 
Income,  and  it  will  give  him  a  vote. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  But  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  is  it  not  possible  for  a  brandnew 
farmer  to  start  raising  12  acres  of  wheat? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  I  think  it  is  limited 
to  12  acres  or  the  highest  planted,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly. 

Mr.  BELCmER.     I  think  not. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
bill  here. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  a  new  farmer 
can  produce  12  acres  of  wheat  next  year 
even  if  he  never  produced  any  wheat  at 
all. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  a  12-acre  exemp- 
tion, or  the  highest  planted. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  is  the  House 
bill,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No;  the  House  bill  re- 
quires him  to  cut  after  he  takes  his 
adlotment. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  House  bill  re- 
quires that,  if  he  produced  15  acres  of 
wheat  to  reduce  that  to  12  acres. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  requires  him  to  cut 
it  25  percent. 
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LLECK.      Mr.    Chairman,    I 
out  the  last  word. 
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his  situat'on  raid  his  lot.  This  partic- 
ular legislation  deals  primarily  with 
wheal.  I  rcali.-.c  that  the  wheat  farmer, 
along  with  the  cattle  and  hog  and  corn 
farmers  in  my  area,  have  been  caught  in 
this  cost-price  squeeze.  I  wish  we  could 
guarantee  the  farmer  by  legislative  ac- 
tion whatever  he  would  like  to  have,  but 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  we  just 
cannot  go.  I  am  supporting  the  bill  that 
has  passed  the  other  body.  It  is  before 
us. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture did  not  see  fit  to  report  that  bill. 
I  want  to  tell  you  why.  Everj-body  here 
is  disclaiming  any  political  motivation 
in  connection  with  this  measure,  and  I 
hope  everybody  who  says  that  means  it, 
because  actually  what  we  need  is  sound 
legislation  and  not  just  something  for  a 
political  issue  for  next  November.  I 
think  in  the  final  analysis  we  are  going 
to  be  measured  in  that  regard. 

Why  do  I  undertake  to  point  that  up 
at  this  time?  The  substitute  bill  in- 
corporates the  exact  provisions  of  the 
measure  passed  in  the  other  body  by  a 
substantial  vote.  If  it  were  to  be 
adopted  here  today  it  would  go  to  the 
White  House  tomorrow,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  as  soon  as  the  President  got 
back  he  would  affix  his  signature  to  the 
bill.  L€t  us  not  say  it  is  not  any  im- 
provement over  existing  law.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  overproduction.  May 
I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  AiBERT]  whether  it  is  not  true  that 
it  represents  a  20-percent  reduction  un- 
der existing  law  and  it  represents  a  re- 
duction of  the  15-acre  allotment  from  15 
to  12  acres,  which  is  about  a  20-percent 
reduction? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  will  answer  his  question  in  the 
affirmative,  but  it  also  represents  a  big 
cut  in  the  farmers  income  now,  and  a 
bigger  one  later  when  payment  in  kind 
nms  out. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  re- 
fers to  what  might  be  a  cut  In  the  farm- 
er's income.  I  agree  that  his  Income  is 
low,  but  reference  was  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  the  $3 
billion  worth  of  wheat  we  have.  So  we 
have  got  to  begin  to  work  out  of  it.  I 
realize  what  I  am  about  to  say  may  not 
fall  pleasantly  upon  the  ears  of  some, 
but  I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  when 
you  raise  the  support  price  from  75  to 
85  you  have  a  built-in  guarantee  of 
production  increases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck] 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Halleck 
was  granted  5  additional  mmutes.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  So.  unless  we  do 
something  along  the  lines  of  this  sub- 
stitute proposal,  whatever  else  we  under- 
take here  would  be  self-defeating. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  earlier  in 
the  session — we  are  late  in  the  session 
now — but  earlier  the  President  sent  up 
recommendations  which  set  up  broad 
general  guidelines.  I  believe  the  bill 
passed  in  the  other  body  follows  those 
guidelines  and  can  become  law. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  the  farm  picture;  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  all  around.    I  have  serious  doubts 
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whether  or  not  first  of  all  if  you  pass 
the  bill  the  committee  has  reported  you 
can  ever  get  it  out  of  conference  and  get 
favorable  action  on  the  conference  re- 
port. I  am  not  at  all  sure  you  can  pass 
the  committee  bill  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  am  very  sure  that  if 
the  substitute  prevails  it  will  improve 
the  existing  situation. 

We  have  been  sending  bills  over  to  the 
other  body,  and  it  always  pleases  me 
to  see  them  take  the  House  version,  not 
sending  it  to  conference,  in  order  to 
complete  legislative  action.  They  did 
that  on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  on  many 
others  I  might  mention.  So.  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  out  of  order  for  us 
to  take,  on  this  occasion,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body  and  hence  complete 
legislative  action  and  be  sure,  first,  that 
the  Congress  will  pass  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  will  be  helpful  and,  second, 
that  It  will  become  law  upon  that  en- 
actment. 

I  asked  for  5  additional  minutes^  but 
I  think  I  have  spoken  my  piece. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  will  yield  briefly, 
then  I  will  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WOLF.  What  do  you  propose  to 
do  with  the  feed  grains?  Are  you  going 
to  take  no  action  on  that  this  year  or 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  about 
It  later? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  I  want  to  be  as  charitable 
as  I  can. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  all  for  charity. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  I  imderstand  that, 
and  the  gentleman  and  I  are  good 
friends,  and  we  are  not  going  to  fall  out 
over  this.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  these  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tive action  came  up  here  in  January,  as  I 
remember,  or  very  early  thereafter,  and 
all  this  time  until  we  are  right  down  in 
what  I  hope  are  the  closing  days  of  this 
session,  all  of  this  time  has  elapsed  be- 
fore the  committee  brought  the  bill  to 
the  floor  for  action.  In  other  words,  I 
think  everybody  is  hopeful  at  least,  and 
expectant  that  this  Congress  will  ad- 
journ, if  not  July  2,  then  July  6.  7.  8.  or 
9.  I  want  all  of  you  Democrats  to  be 
able  to  go  out  to  that  convention.  I  am 
sorry  you  will  not  ask  me  to  go  along 
with  you.  but  certainly  we  want  you  to 
get  there  for  your  convention,  and  I  am 
going  to  be  at  mine.  But  I  am  simply 
saying  that  if  this  legislative  process  is 
complicated  then  we  may  well  wind  up 
with  nothing. 

Everybody  has  said  there  are  many 
facets  to  the  farm  problem.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  undertaken  to  deal  with 
all  of  them.  The  debate  here  today  in- 
dicates that  the  primary  concern  is  with 
wheat,  and  this  is  heralded  as  a  wheat 
bill.  If  that  is  the  fact,  let  us  deal  with 
it  by  the  adoption  of  this  substitute. 
Mr.  (Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 

of  my  time.      

Mr.   ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  preferential  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Amdebsen  of  Minnesota  moves  that  the 
Committee  do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clavise  be  stricken. 


Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Mimiesota.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  was  of  the  opinion  tliat  I 
had  better  offer  this  amendment  while 
the  bill  was  still  in  such  shape  that  I 
could  honestly  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert].  It  is  entirely 
correct  that  imless  we  do  something  in 
some  way  to  start  chiseling  away  this 
huge  surplus  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
nothing.  The  green  acres  proposal  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 
and  I  plan  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to 
title  II  will  supplement  what  is  in  the 
first  title  having  to  do  with  wheat.  It 
will  do  what  that  particular  title  does  not 
do  too  effectively;  it  will  help  to  cut 
down  production. 

We  in  our  green  acres  proposal  say 
that  the  farmers  of  America,  nation- 
wide who  produce  feed  grains  must  re- 
duce their  producing  cropland  acreage 
by  20  percent,  put  it  in  alfalfa,  pastur- 
age, or  other  green  cover,  and  we  protect 
the  dairy  and  other  cattlemen  by  saying 
that  if  they  take  that  20  percent  com- 
pletely out  of  production  they  can  get 
payment-in-kind  certificates  to  dra'v 
giain  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration at  the  rate  of  25  percent  of  normal 
yield. 

The  amendment  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 
or  myself  later  in  the  day  or  tomorrow, 
if  we  can  get  the  floor,  will  take  34 
million  acres  of  cropland  that  is  now  in 
production  out  of  production. 

If  you  will  study  it  I  believe  you  will 
see  that  that  is  one  of  the  best  plans  that 
has  been  submitted.  It  is  based  in  part 
on  what  Is  known  as  the  "Virginia  plan" 
and  the  "Illinois  plan."  It  is  not  just 
Carl  Andersen's  plan  or  Ben  Jensen's 
idea.  It  is  a  commonsense  plan  based  on 
very  practical  principles.  It  would  take 
34  million  acres  of  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. It  will  help  the  entire  situation. 
It  will  also  help  the  wheat  producer 
whose  allotment  will  not  be  affected  by 
this.  It  will  be  saying  to  the  small  15- 
or  12-acre  wheat  farmers  "If  you  have 
no  place  to  put  this  wheat,  you  can  put 
it  into  the  green  acres  program  and  re- 
ceive payment-in-kind.  You  do  not  have 
to  grow  that  wheat." 

It  is  just  common  sense,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  to  reduce  this  production.  The 
proposal  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and  myself  wiU  re- 
duce it  by  34  million  acres  according  to 
the  best  estimates  we  can  obtain. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Am  I  to  assume  that 
the  gentleman  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
pending  amendment,  which  is  the  Senate 
bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
pending  amendment  would  be  ruinous  to 
agriculture  in  America.  I  know  that. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  rollcall  on  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  you  will  see 
there  was  hardly  a  Senator  from  the 
upper  Midwest  who  voted  for  that  par- 
ticular bill.  You  see  gentlemen  like 
Clinton  Anderson,  Mr.  Holland,  and 
Mr.  ELucNDER  voting  for  it,  dictating  to 
the  wheat  farmers  what  should  be  done. 


The  substitute  would  take  away  from 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America  a  certain 
amount  of  what  they  have  today,  and 
they  have  Uttle  enough  already. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Are  we 
going  to  reduce  production  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  income  of  the 
farmers  of  America  by  hasty  action? 
Let  us  not  do  that.  Let  us  do  something 
that  amounts  to  conunon  sense.  Let  us 
take  the  first  section,  the  first  title  of 
the  House  bill  as  far  as  wheat  is  con- 
cerned, and  give  the  farmers  an  alterna- 
tive. Give  them  also  an  alternative 
under  the  feed  grain  provisions.  Let 
them  say  whether  they  want  Mr.  Jen- 
sen's and  my  proposal  or  whether  they 
want  the  committee  proposal.  That  is 
all  we  ask. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  provision  he  has  in  his 
proposal  to  take  care  of  the  small  town 
that  might  be  suffering? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  We 
are  pro\'iding  for  them  under  this 
method.  Raise  the  general  level  of  farm 
income  and  you  do  as  much  for  small- 
town business. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  which  studies  these 
matters  and  which  has  studied  them  for 
18  years,  we  have  experienced  members 
such  as  the  original  authors  of  the  soil 
bank  prop>osal,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Marshall]  and  myself.  I 
have  argued  with  Mr.  Benson  on  this 
very  point.  I  told  him  he  did  the  wrong 
thing  when  he  said  you  must  take  100 
percent  of  any  farm  out  of  production. 
That  was  never  our  intention. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending 
motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  to  some 
of  my  city  friends  who  may  not  know 
too  much  about  this  problem  and  who 
may  be  confused  with  aU  this  agricul- 
tural discussion. 

First  of  all,  most  city  district  Con- 
gressmen I  know  support  a  bill  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
which  raises  the  existing  minimum  in- 
dustrial wage  from  $1  an  hour  to  $1.25 
an  hour.  Pair-minded  people  who  want 
to  see  Americans  live  and  labor  at  de- 
cent wages  and  enjoy  a  decent  living 
standard  support  that  bill.  Yet,  let  me 
tell  you  about  some  5  million  Americans 
who  are  not  even  making  $1  an  hour  for 
their  labor.  Net  farm  income  in  1959 
was  24  percent  below  1952.  while  in  this 
7-year  period  the  national  Income  in- 
creased by  35  percent.  Do  you  know 
that  farm  people  who  own  their  farms 
are  making  7IV2  cents  an  hour  for  their 
labor?  That  is  the  average.  In  my 
area  the  dairy  farmers,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, are  making  less  than  50  cents 
an  hour  for  their  labor. 

Now,  legislators  ask  us  to  take  the 
Senate  version  of  a  wheat  bill  that  would 
cut  the  wages,  the  income  of  farmers 
another  20  percent.  Now,  is  that  fair? 
Do  you  really  want  to  raise  the  indus- 
trial workers,  even  15  percent  to  $1.15, 
or  25  percent  to  $1.25  and  in  the  same 
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year,  cut  the  wheat  farmers  in  this 
country  20  percent  in  their  wages,  in 
their  income?  That  Is  what  you  will 
be  doing,  because  the  Senate  bill  leaves 
the  price  of  wheat  at  exactly  the  same 
level  but  cuts  their  volume  by  20  per- 
cent. 

Now,  I  think  our  House  committee 
took  the  fair  approach  to  this  problem. 
They  recognized  that  the  cost  of  storing 
wheat  in  this  country  is  absiu-d.  We  are 
piling  up  wheat  in  Goverrmient  ware- 
houses that  is  not  necessary  and  that 
we  cannot  use.  Storage  alone  is  costing 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  So,  we  must 
cut  down  the  volimie  of  wheat  produc- 
tion. But  it  can  be  done  without  forc- 
ing farmers  to  take  a  still  further  cut 
In  their  Income.  Here  is  the  offer  the 
House  bill  makes:  Cut  the  acreage  25 
percent,  and  we  will  give  you  a  slight 
raise  in  price  to  85  percent  of  parity, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  will  pay  you 
in  kind  for  acreage  not  planted.  In 
other  words,  we  will  take  some  of  this 
surplus  that  we  have  stored  up  and  give 
it  back  to  wheat  farmers  to  help  sup- 
plement the  Income  they  have  lost. 

The  question  before  the  House  Is 
which  is  the  fair  tiling  to  do  for  the  5 
million  American  people  who,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said,  are  the 
low  men  on  the  totem  pole.  Do  you 
want  to  cut  them  another  20  percent,  by 
adopting  the  Senate  bill,  or  do  you  want 
to  give  them  a  fair  deal,  such  as  the 
House  committee  has  done?  I  say  that 
there  Is  no  comparison  between  the  two 
bills.  Our  House  committee  did  a  fair 
Job,  a  reasonable  Job,  something  we  can 
go  back  to  our  people  and  support  with 
pride,  whether  it  is  before  city  people 
or  country  people.  This  wheat  bill  will 
save  $155  million  a  year  that  the  tax- 
payers are  now  pajdng  in  the  wheat 
program  plus  what  will  be  saved  through 
the  feed  grain  program.  This  is  a  good 
bill  as  the  House  committee  has  pre- 
pared it.  I  wish  it  had  something  in  it 
for  milk.  I  wish  it  had  a  long-range 
program  that  could  be  adapted  to  poul- 
try producers  in  this  country,  because 
that  is  going  to  be  a  serious  problem 
come  this  fall.  I  wish  there  were  more 
In  it,  but  as  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  a  good, 
fair,  reasonable  bill.  I  think  it  is  an 
effective  biU.  I  think  the  farmers  will 
live  up  to  It  and  they  will  be  proud  that 
this  Congress  passed  it. 

ISi.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Committee 
win  give  it  carefiil.  fairmlnded  consid- 
eration, vote  down  the  Senate  version, 
and  pass  the  House  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andersen]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  represent  a 
farm  area,  a  farm  area  that  Is  the  most 
productive  in  the  United  States.  And, 
I  represent  wheatgrowers.  And,  I  would 
like  to  see  legislation  passed  by  the 
House,  which  will  become  law  and  do 
something  about  this  wheat  situation 
which  has  become  a  terrible  burden  to 
the  taxpayers  and  threatens  to  tear  down 
the  whole  structure  of  price  support  pro- 
grams in  this  country. 
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Some  s  atistics  were  quoted  here  on 
farm  incone.  These  statistics  showing 
real  farmers  to  have  incomes  under 
$1,000  are  false.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
how  manj  of  you  here  in  this  Chamber 
know  son  e  farmers.  I  certainly  do. 
And,  I  wil  say  this,  there  are  literally 
tens  of  th  jusands  of  farmers  who  make 
more  mon  ?y  from  subsidies  than  is  con- 
scionable  and  defendable.  That  is  the 
simple  fa:t  of  the  matter.  There  are 
all  kinds  c  f  farmers  and  these  programs 
we  have  en  the  books  do  not  recognize 
that  fact.  Until  we  make  some  effort  to 
bring  soma  equity  Into  these  programs, 
attempts  luch  as  H.R.  12261  to  perpetu- 
ate them  jhould  be  turned  down. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert],  uho  is  a  very  able  Member  of 
this  body  i  md  who  I  Icnow  wants  to  wTite 
a  fair  wh^at  bUl,  pointed  the  finger  at 
the  Senat :  bilL  He  did  not  say  this,  but 
I  win  say  t  for  him.  He  indicated  that 
the  only  aifference  was  a  difference  of  5 
percent  in  this  acreage  cutback.  If  that 
is  the  onl^  fault  of  the  Senate  bill  let  it 
be  amend  ed.  But  the  Senate  bill  does 
not  raise  he  price  supp>ort  from  75  per- 
cent to  85  percent  and  it  will,  therefore, 
produce  a  greater  reduction  of  bushels  of 
wheat  thjji  the  higher  House  acreage 
reduction  figure.  It  does  not  compen- 
sate the  f I  irmer  at  the  rate  of  55  percent 
of  his  average  yield  for  cutting  back,  as 
compared  to  the  55  percent  the  House 
biU  grants  him.  In  referring  to  the 
wheat  fan  aer,  I  do  not  say  that  there  are 
no  wheat  armers  who  are  losing  money. 
There  are  participants  in  any  business 
who  do  n<it  make  money  under  the  best 
sort  of  conditions.  But  I  will  say  this: 
There  arc  wheat  farmers,  and  a  great 
many  of  hem,  who  are  making  money 
and  who  ire  making  more  money  than 
you  and  I  and  more  than  many  fine  en- 
trepreneur s  who  enjoy  no  Federal  sub- 
sidy. In  e  Tect,  we  have  a  wartime  wheat 
productioi .  plant  in  this  country  and  a 
great  many  other  commodities.  Some- 
body has  i:ot  to  absorb  the  cutback  to  a 
peacetime  plant.  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment goiig  to  have  to  absorb  all  that 
burden,  o:  are  these  people  who  made 
great  amounts  of  money  during  the  war 
going  to  1:  ave  to  absorb  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Chuirman,  what  I  wish  to  say  is 
this:  I  think  it  is  absolutely  vital  that 
we  pass  s<  >me  meaningful  wheat  legisla- 
tion that  las  a  chance  of  becoming  law. 
If  this  co;nmittee  bill  is  passed,  I  agree 
with  the  minority  leader,  it  will  not  be 
accepted  I  y  the  Senate.  The  whole  issue 
will  die.  f  we  pass  a  wheat  bill  and  get 
it  down  t<  the  White  House,  if  it  is  rea- 
sonably fiiir  both  to  the  Government — 
that  is,  tl  e  taxpayers,  and  to  the  wheat 
farmers,  i .  will  be  signed.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  urg  mt  necessity.  H.R.  12261  does 
not  meet  i  his  criteria. 

This  feed  grain  section  is  a  mere 
Christmas  card.  I  cannot  visualize  the 
producers  of  sorghums  and  com  and 
barley  anc  oats,  all  sitting  down  together 
and  devis  ng  a  program  that  one  group 
could  vot<  the  other  into.  I  cannot  see 
that.  It  i  i  a  Christmas  card.  As  far  as 
the  prote  n  section  goes,  we  all  Icnow 
why  that  s  in  the  bill.  That  is  a  sop  to 
the  city  voters.  It  is  supposed  to  gain 
votes  for  i  his  basic  wheat  and  feed  grain 
propositio  1. 


I  say  let  us  adopt  the  Senate  bill  and 
do  something  about  wheat.  If  we  fall  to 
confine  this  bill  to  wheat  or  fall  to  make 
the  wheat  provisions  reasonable  we  will 
have  perpetuated  the  present  failing  pro- 
gram by  inaction  and  the  wrath  of  the 
taxpayers  will  pursue  us.  We  know  the 
kind  of  legislation  which  has  a  chance 
of  becoming  law;  let  us.  then,  provide  It 
by  adopting  a  substitute  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  Just  re- 
ferred to  title  III  of  the  bill.  I  am  glad 
he  did  because  I  want  to  point  out,  too. 
that  the  amendment  l)efore  us  would 
also  strike  title  HI  of  this  bill.  The 
proposal  is  to  substitute  only  a  wheat 
bill.  In  this  bill  title  III  is  an  impor- 
tant part.  Maybe  the  city  folks  would 
like  to  have  it  because,  as  he  says,  it  is 
a  sop.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
anybody  would  like  to  have  it  if  you  be- 
lieve in  getting  some  of  these  storable 
goods  into  the  stomachs  of  hungry  peo- 
ple in  this  country.  This  is  a  provision 
that  is  properly  labeled  by  some  as  a 
welfare  provision. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  provision  will 
give  to  the  widows  and  orphans  and  the 
disabled  and  the  blind  and  the  elderly 
low -income  people  of  this  country  some 
of  tliis  wonderful  surplus  we  have. 
Most  everybody  talks  about  the  surplus 
as  if  it  is  a  curse,  but  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  here  to  make  it  some- 
thing good. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  this  afternoon 
about  wheat.  I  want  to  remind  the 
House  here  today  there  are  more  bushels 
of  feed  grains  in  storage  than  there  are 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bins  and  in  commercial  storage 
rented  by  the  U.S.  Government.  There 
is  more  money  going  out  today  to  pay 
for  storage  on  feed  grains  than  on 
wheat.  We  cannot  just  slip  away  from 
this  problem  of  feed  grains  lightly.  We 
ought  to  deal  with  both  of  them  because 
together  they  constitute  80  or  85  per- 
cent of  the  total  Government  investment 
in  agricultural  commodities  today. 

It  was  mentioned  a  while  ago  that  Mr. 
Nixon  made  a  speech  last  night  in  North 
Dakota.  I  notice  he  said  we  should  have 
a  program  to  distribute  surpluses  to  the 
needy  people  in  other  countries.  I  say 
to  you  this  is  a  worthy  objective,  but 
why  not  distribute  some  to  the  people 
in  this  country?  If  we  can  provide  a 
way  to  get  surpluses  to  the  hungry  peo- 
ple in  other  countries  without  hurting 
our  markets,  why  in  the  world  can  we 
not  do  it  in  this  country? 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  If  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  sharing  our  great 
abundance  with  hungry  people  around 
the  world  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  believe 
it  is,  having  worked  and  spoken  in  favor 
of  it  for  a  long  time.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  title  m.  which  Is  a  sort  of  a  domes- 
tic version  of  the  Vice  President's  idea, 
will  be  good  for  om-  own  folks  at  home 
who  are  in  need? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Exactly;  that  is 
what  it  Is. 
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I  have  a  press  release  here  that  I  have 
received  dated  June  17,  and  it  shows 
conclusively  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  not  now  distributing  to  the  needy 
people  in  this  country  the  protein  foods 
that  could  be  converted  from  these  feed 
grains  that  are  in  storage  today. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  title  IH  would  permit  youth 
organizations  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions who  have  camps,  for  example,  to 
give  this  food  to  the  children? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Title  HI  per- 
mits the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  distribute  to  needy 
folks  through  the  various  welfare  agen- 
cies. If  they  come  within  the  categories 
described,  within  their  purview,  that 
would  be  true. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
gentleman  read  that  telegram  to  which 
he  just  referred. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  was  a  press 
release  Issued  by  the  D^artment  of 
Agriculture  on  June  17,  and  I  believe  it 
was  sent  to  every  Member  of  the  Hoiise. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  think  we  also  ought  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  1953  only  100.000 
people  in  this  country  received  surplus 
food  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Now  more  than  5  million  people 
receive  surplus  food.  As  was  said  in  the 
report  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, we  have  been  disbursing  through 
relief  agencies  certain  substantial  pro- 
tein foods,  beef  and  beef  products.  280 
million  pounds,  pork  and  pork  products, 
180  milhon  pounds,  and  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  135  million  pounds. 
We  have  been  doing  a  tremendous  Job 
but  we  could  do  more.  Why  does  not 
our  present  program  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  food  for  the  needy 
people  throughout  the  country? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  regardless  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  we  are  not  today 
distributing  these  foods  and  at  a  time 
when  we  have  more  abundance  than  ever 
before.  I  recall  an  experience  in  1956 
when  I  was  chairman  of  a  welfare  board 
In  Iowa,  I  was  authorized  to  come  to 
Washington  to  get  some  meat  and  gravy 
for  people  In  that  area,  and  do  whatever 
was  needed  and  to  pay  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  those  goods.  I  was  told  at  that 
time  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  they  were  not  going  to  purchase 
enough  food  for  any  of  the  needy  people, 
that  what  they  would  buy  would  only 


go  to  the  school  lunch  program.  At  that 
time  hogs  were  selling  at  10  cents  per 
pound  and  there  was  no  surplus  food  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  and  low  income 
folks  in  this  country.  We  can  siurely  do 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  when  the  price  of  hogs  was  dou-n, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  went  into 
a  purchase  program  not  only  on  proc- 
essed pork  but  also  on  frozen  ix>rk  and 
distributed  it  through  our  various  pro- 
grams. Now  when  prices  are  up  and 
there  is  a  cutback  on  that  program,  do 
you  feel  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  continue  buying  pork  and  pork 
products  and  beef  and  beef  products 
even  when  prices  are  at  their  present 
levels? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, they  can  buy  any  protein  products 
which  are  converted  from  feed  grrains 
into  protein  food.  Eggs,  certainly,  are 
not  high.  Cheese  is  not  too  high.  There 
are  plenty  of  high  protein  products 
available  that  needy  people,  people  on 
welfare  and  relief,  that  widows  and 
orphans  and  disabled  people  are  never 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  in  the  amount 
needed  In  order  for  them  to  be  on  the 
kind  of  a  diet  that  we  think  is  proper 
in  this  coimtry.  We  would  not  think  of 
raising  hogs  in  this  country  if  they  did 
not  have  a  balanced  ration.  We  give 
hogs  a  10  percent  protein  diet.  But  do 
you  know  what?  The  needy  people  in 
this  country  do  not  begin  to  get  that 
much  of  a  protein  diet.  I  want  to  point 
out  also  under  this  bill  for  each  $2  spent, 
we  take  one  bushel  of  grain  in  Govern- 
ment storage  and  sell  it  because,  in  fact, 
we  have  created  a  new  market  for  one 
bushel  of  grain.  Some  people  are  going 
to  convert  it  and  merchandise  it  Into 
$2  worth  of  protein  food.  As  a  result, 
that  one  bushel  gets  you  more  than  a 
dollar  back.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimated  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  $1.52  for  every  bushel 
of  corn  we  have  in  storage  before  we  get 
rid  of  it.  So  you  see,  we  get  $2.52  back 
and  actually  we  save  future  appropria- 
tions under  this  until  the  time  when 
storable  commodities  are  down  to  a 
normal  supply. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  here  and 
listened  to  all  of  the  debate  here  today. 
The  longer  I  sit  here,  the  more  con- 
fused I  get.  The  Committee  seems  to  be 
divided.  The  Democrats  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  are  divided  as 
to  what  kind  of  a  program  we  should 
enact  to  help  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try. It  seems  that  every  speaker  gets 
up  and  talks  about  this  being  necessary 
for  all  of  the  farmers  of  our  country. 
But.  it  is  my  understanding  that  only 
25  percent  of  the  farmers  of  our  coun- 
try are  affected  by  the  subsidy  program 
of  our  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bUl  before 
us  today  represents  a  pretty  good  ex- 
ample of  how  not  to  solve  the  farm  sit- 
uation. I  could  be  wrong,  but  as  I  im- 
derstand  the  situation  one  of  our  tre- 
mendous problems  is  a  surplus  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  particularly  wheat 


and  feed  grains,  and  Uie  other  difiBcult 
aspect  is  a  drop  in  the  net  inc<Hne  of 
farmers. 

Now  then,  we  come  along  and  we  say — 
in  this  bill — that  the  way  to  stop  all  this 
trouble  is  to  increase  the  alretidy  too 
high  price  support  on  wheat  and  on  feed 
grains.  We  attempt  to  say  that  we  will 
compensate  for  that  high  support  price 
by  taking  land  out  of  production,  but  I 
am  sure  that  all  of  us  realize  land  is  only 
one  resource  in  the  production  of  any 
crop. 

If  we  are  willing  to  raise  the  price 
support  of  wheat  from  $1.79  to  $2.03  a 
bushel,  we  also  must  be  willing  to  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  wheat  grow- 
ers are  going  to  be  doing  all  they  can 
to  increase  their  wheat  3^eld  pct  acre. 
Would  not  all  of  us  here  do  just  that? 

How  will  all  this  solve  the  tremendous 
surplus  problem? 

EarUer,  I  mentioned  the  lowering  net 
income  of  farmers.  This  particularly 
concerns  me  because  farmers  in  my 
State  and  in  all  of  the  Northeast — as 
well  as  in  other  regions — ^buy  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  livestock  feed.  They 
would  buy  wheat,  too,  if  we,  the  Con- 
gress, had  not  priced  it  out  of  the  hve- 
stock  feed  maiicet  long  ago. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  spx^e  about 
this  entire  farm  problan  on  Jtme  9 — 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  bill  now  before  us — H.R. 
12261 — ^would  affect  New  England.  I 
now  have  had  the  opportunity  to  study 
this  legislation  even  further,  and  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  it  will  do 
nothing  to  solve  our  farm  situation. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
need  for  legislation  to  correct  the  wheat 
situation.  But  I  am  convinced  this  bill 
Will  only  further  aggravate  the  problem. 

It  not  only  falls  to  solre  the  wheat 
problem,  but  it  also  threatens  to  create 
new  problems  for  the  producers  of  feed 
grains,  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry 
products.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  am 
vitally  concerned  with  dairy  and  poultry 
production. 

I  feel  it  wiD  be  a  tr«nendous  mistake 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  Increasing 
the  price  support  cm  wheat  by  25  cents  a 
busheL  The  additional  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer— in  taxes  alone — would  be  about 
$114  miUion. 

The  payment-in-klnd  rates  for  cutting 
wheat  acreage  are  fantastically  hlgji.  It 
la  obvious  it  would  be  more  profltable 
not  to  grow  wheat.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  under  this  bill  the  average 
wheat  fanner  in  Kansas  would  get  a 
return  of  roughly  $22  an  acre,  and  In 
the  higher  yielding  areas  like  Illinois, 
the  payment  could  nm  as  high  as  $33  an 
acre.     All  this  money  for  not  producing. 

The  feed  grains  provisions  of  this 
legislation  provide  for  increasing  price 
supports  from  20  to  35  percent.  If  I 
understand  the  bUl  correctly,  it  could 
incretise  the  price  level  on  a  bushel  of 
com  from  $1.06  to  possibly  $1.65.  My 
farm  constituents  do  not  like  this  one 
little  Wt,  and  neither  do  my  constituents 
who  have  to  buy  farm  products. 

I  am  for  common  sense  In  agricultural 
legislation— legislation  that  gradually 
gets  the  Government  out  of  direct  inter- 
ference with  production;  legislation  that 
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does  not  fix  the  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities. 

Farmers  in  my  State  know  of  my  keen 
interest  in  their  affairs.  They  have  not 
asked  for  any  special  favors,  but,  neither 
do  they  want  special  favors  given  to 
farmers  of  other  areas. 

My  farmers  compete,  just  like  every 
other  businessman  does — like  the  grocer, 
the  car  dealer,  the  filling  station  owner, 
the  hardware  merchant,  and  so  on.  But, 
they  do  not  want  to  have  to  compete 
against  subsidized  farmers  elsewhere. 

That  is  where  I  am,  Mr.  Chairman — 
for  common  sense  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction. I  do  not  believe  that  farmers 
anywhere  in  this  country  want  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  special  class  demanding 
special  privileges. 

Let  us  here  in  this  Ctongress  stop 
thinking  of  farmers  as  a  special  class. 
Let  us  give  them  the  opportunity  they 
desire — to  compete,  to  grow,  to  prosper — 
not  under  the  thumb  of  Government,  but 
as  a  free  and  vital  part  of  oiu:  private 
enterprise  society. 

Let  us  not  add  to  our  great  domestic 
problem  of  our  time — too  much  that 
consimiers  do  not  want. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pogarty]  may  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POGARTY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has 
through  the  years  been  one  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  most  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  America.  I  ad- 
mire him  for  his  work.  The  gentleman 
is  also  one  of  the  strongest  proponents 
of  a  bill  shortly  to  come  before  the 
House  and  Congress  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum wage.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  work  hard  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  POGARTY.     You  are  right. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Now, 
if  the  gentleman  is  to  be  consistent  he 
certainly  will  not  object  to  raising  the 
minimiiin  wage  for  my  farmers  from 
about  50  cents — I  think  that  is  what 
they  average — would  he?  I  do  not  see 
how  he  could  object  to  raising  the  mini- 
miun  wage  of  my  farmers,  which  will  be 
the  effect  in  a  small  way,  of  the  passage 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
farmers  getting  a  decent  annual  wage, 
but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  your  farmers 
paying,  as  the  gentleman  from  Misso\iri 
said  a  while  ago.  35  cents  or  40  cents  an 
hours  to  farmhands  that  is  being  paid 
now.  It  just  does  not  make  sense  to  me. 
I  do  not  think  they  have  to  pay  that 
kind  of  slave  wages  in  order  to  exist  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  , 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  42,000 
farmers  in  my  district,  the  most  ex- 
tremely agrlciiltural  district  in  America 
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Mr.  F  OGARTY.  I  think  under  a  good 
administration  you  can  do  a  good  job. 
If  you  have  a  poor  administration  we 
should  ciot  be  made  to  suffer  for  it. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposit:  on  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  sland  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
I  have  n  the  Congress.  I  feel  that  he 
is  one  (f  the  most  philanthropic  Mem- 
bers we  have.  He  has  fought  more 
battles  tn  the  well  of  the  House  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
than  aiiy  other  person  I  know  who  has 
ever  sei  ved  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  iving  or  dead. 

But  lecause  of  the  statement  he  has 
just  msde,  I  would  like  to  read  from  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter concerning  "Naive  Reasoning  on  the 
Farm  Policy,"  and  this  is  directed  to  the 
attentic  n  of  the  gentleman.  I  quote  the 
f  ollowii  g : 

Oppotenta  of  Government  farm  Income 
support  arogram  sometimes  argue  that  farm- 
ers not  receiving  price  support  (or  pay- 
ments) 'or  their  products  are  "doing  better" 
than  pn  ducers  of  the  major  price-supported 
crops,  i  lecretary  of  Agriculture  E2xa  Benson 
often  has  made  this  argument,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  leaders  frequently  iise  It. 

For  ex  wnple,  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  recently  said 
that  ab)ut  80  percent  of  U.S.  farm  prod- 
ucts are  now  sold  on  a  relatively  free  market, 
and  tha ;  producers  of  those  products  which 
are  "Gc  vernment  priced"  are  generally  in 
the  wont  situation. 
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Individi  lals. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  the  reason  the  farm- 
ers are  in  trouble  now  is  because  there 
is  a  sui  ;}lus,  brought  about  because  they 
are  producing  too  much,  and  they  are 
producitig  too  much  because  the  price  is 
too  low     Under  the  bill  we  have  before 


us  today  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in 
wheat  production  of  25  percent,  but  the 
price  has  moved  up  only  10  percent  of 
parity.  On  this  basis,  the  farmer  actu- 
ally is  taking  out  of  production  a  cer- 
tain amount  and  getting  a  small  in- 
crease in  pay.  In  addition,  to  help  make 
up  some  income  deficiency  a  payment 
in  kind  is  also  made  which  comes  out  of 
the  Government-held  surplus. 

I  belifve  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  stated  that  he  feels 
this  kind  of  thing  is  necessary.  He  does 
not  want  farmers  neces.sarily  to  eo  broke; 
he  wants  them  to  receive  a  decent  and 
honorable  wape.  So  we  are  going  to 
cut  back  on  the  surplus  that  is  Gov- 
ernment held.  We  are  going  to  increase 
the  farmer's  pay  just  10  percent  of  par- 
ity, but  for  this  he  is  going  to  cut  pro- 
duction. The  farmer  is  doing  more  than 
his  .share  under  the  principles  of  the 
bill  that  we  have  before  us  today.  In 
this  bill  the  wheat  farmers  are  ccntrib- 
utinp,  and  the  consumers  are  contrib- 
uting a  small  amount. 

The  feed  grain  aspect  of  this  bill  is 
merely  a  .set  of  guidelines  so  that  the 
grain  people  can  come  in  and  work  out 
a  program  that  is  going  to  cut  back  on 
production,  which  will  stabilize  the 
farmer's  income  and  keep  all  of  the 
people — farmers  and  consumers — in  a 
much  more  sound  position  than  they 
were  heretofore. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Am  I  not  cor- 
rect that  last  year  the  average  farm- 
worker in  the  United  States  received 
about  80  cents  an  hour  while  the  aver- 
age farm  operator  received  less  than  70 
cents? 

Mr.  COAD.  That  Ls  correct.  When 
we  look  at  the  complete  aspects  of  farm 
economics,  we  find  that  the  farmers  are 
living  off  of  inventories.  They  are  not 
living  off  of  Income  in  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  if  that  goes  on  it  will 
force  corporation  farming.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  makes  for  worse  re- 
lations. It  gets  into  a  kind  of  socialism 
of  farming  by  corporations,  and  that  is 
certainly  not  a  good  economic  system. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ri.se  to  support  the  rule  be- 
cause it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  the 
people.  Let  me  make  one  point  quite 
clear.  For  the  short  tenn  the  American 
taxpayer  will  be  the  great  gainer  by 
passage  of  the  Poage  biU,  H.R.  12261. 
Let  us  be  frank.  This  bill  is  not  going  to 
make  any  big  change  in  the  wheat 
farmers'  income  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
The  bill  will  do  what  the  people  all  over 
the  country  have  been  demanding — it 
will  eliminate  the  production  of  wheat 
for  storage — it  will  cut  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  of  our  farm  program.  The 
wheat  farmer  is  wiUing  to  go  along,  first, 
because  he  is  a  taxpayer,  too,  and  in- 
terested in  cutting  Government  costs, 
and  second,  because  this  legislation  does 
protect  him  against  a  further  cut  in 
income. 
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We  are  faced  at  this  point  with  a  clear- 
cut  choice  between  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  bill.  There  are  numerous 
reasons  why  the  House  should  approve 
the  carefully  worked  out  House  bill 
rather  than  accept  the  improvised  Sen- 
ate bill  which  was  hurriedly  put  together 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  without  hear- 
ings and  without  adequate  consideration. 

The  Senate  bill  slashes  the  income  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

The  other  cogent  reasons  are  clearly 
evident  from  the  discussions  so  far. 

You  talk  aix)ut  the  subsidy  to  the 
farmer.  The  taxpayer  is  not  subsidizing 
the  farmer.  For  7  years  now  the  farmer 
has  been  subsidizing  the  economy  of  the 
country.  For  7  years,  a  little  more  each 
year  and  most  of  all  in  the  year  just  end- 
ed, the  farmer,  through  the  low  prices  he 
gets  for  producing  this  Nation's  food  and 
fiber,  has  subsidized  every  order  of  food 
the  housewife  has  taken  home  to  feed 
her  family;  every  item  of  wool  and  cot- 
ton goods  that  she  buys  to  clothe  them. 
The  farmer  has  produced  more  and  bet- 
ter supplies  of  food  and  fiber  than  ever 
before  m  the  history  of  the  world.  He 
has  been  absorbing  about  25  percent  of 
the  Nation's  grocery  bill.  His  contribu- 
tion has  partially  concealed  the  ever- 
rlslng  prices  and  inflation  in  almost  every 
other  segment  of  agriculture. 

How  can  less  than  5  million  farmers 
afford  to  subsidize  the  food  for  almost 
175  milUon  Americans?  He  cannot  af- 
ford it,  but  I  will  tell  you  how  he  does  it. 

First,  the  American  farmer  subsidizes 
the  food  you  eat  because  he  is  ixitting 
up  almost  $200  billion ;  dollars  he  has  in- 
vested in  farm  plant,  land  and  equip- 
ment. On  that  $200  billion,  equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  national  debt,  he 
receives  not  a  penny  of  Interest. 

SupF>ose  all  the  millionaires  and  bil- 
lionaires in  the  country  said  they  would 
loan  $200  billion  to  the  U5.  Treasury 
without  Interest.  That  will  be  the  day. 
But  just  try  to  imagine  it.  Do  you  not 
think  we  would  fairly  say  they  were  sub- 
sidizing the  taxpayers  of  America?  Sure 
we  would,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
farmer  is  subsidizing  every  meal  served 
in  America.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
farmers  who  make  interest  on  their  in- 
vestment, but  they  are  a  relative  few, 
generally  favored  by  circumstances  and 
conditions  which  are  not  typical.  And, 
for  every  one  who  Is  receiving  a  fair 
rate  of  return  on  his  investment,  there 
are  severad  who  are  not  only  not  receiv- 
ing any  return,  but  they  are  seeing  their 
capital  eroded  by  ever-increasing  yearly 
deficits.  Throughout  America,  the 
farmer  receives  no  return  on  his  almost 
$200  billion  investment,  as  I  will  make 
clear  before  I  am  through. 

There  Is  a  second  way  in  which  the 
farmer  is  subsidizing  every  person  who 
eats  food  or  wears  clothes.  The  farmer 
is  working  for  less  than  half  the  wages  of 
those  in  nonfarm  Jobs.  Again,  let  us 
look  at  the  whole  picture.  The  total 
net  income  of  America's  farmers  last 
year  was  less  than  $11  billion.  That  is 
about  $2,400  per  farmer,  with  the  usual 
help  from  other  members  of  the  family, 
whose  labors  may  be  considered  as 
another  subsidy  which  helps  account 
for  the  fact  that  an  hour  of  the  industrial 


worker's  time  will  buy  more  and  better 
food  than  ever  before. 

You  can  talk  about  little  bits  and 
pieces,  you  can  point  out  a  farmer  here 
and  there  who  seems  to  be  making  a 
profit,  but  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture statistics  make  quite  clear  what  is 
happening  to  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Almost  5  million  farmers  have  in- 
vested close  to  $200  billion  so  that  they 
and  their  families  may  produce  the  food 
and  fiber  you  eat  and  wear  for  a  net  re- 
turn of  less  than  $11  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  average  farmer,  the  composite 
farmer,  has  put  up  $40,000  to  buy  a  job; 
yes,  that  is  just  what  it  Is.  He  has 
bought  a  job  that  will  pay  him  and  his 
family  about  $2,400  a  year. 

In  our  economic  world,  the  farmer  Ls  a 
second-class  citizen,  and  we  have  found 
that  when  our  neighbor  is  consistently 
hurt,  sooner  or  later  all  of  us  are  hurt. 
I  have  copies  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
headlining.  "Farmers  Cut  Purchases  of 
Equipment  as  Drop  in  Income  Deepens," 
and  "Rural  Retrenching.  Dealers  Peel 
Profit  Pinch."  Thoughtful  people  sdl 
over  are  asking  how  long  America  can 
keep  the  economic  squeeze  on  her  farm- 
ers without  injuring  the  rest  of  her  econ- 
omy. Most  of  them  want  to  make  at 
least  a  start  in  the  right  direction.  The 
Senate  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  move  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  Senate  bill 
means  disaster  for  many  farmers  who 
have  just  been  able  to  hang  on.  It  Is  an 
an tl -wheat-farmer  bill,  for  it  will  cut 
farm  net  income  even  lower  than  the 
present  level  which  is  causing  so  much 
distress.  Let  us  not  give  the  farmer 
another  pu':h  down  the  Benson  road  to 
disaster. 

The  Poage  bill.  H.R.  12261,  is  the  bill 
that  this  Congress  should  pass.  It 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  It  meets  all 
the  criteria  for  agricultural  legislation. 
It  gives  the  farmer  an  opportunity  to 
decide  which  way  he  wants  to  go.  In 
open  referendvun,  the  wheat  farmer  him- 
self will  decide  whether  he  wants  to  go 
Benson's  way  toward  unlimited  produc- 
tion and  a  cutthroat  free  market  price, 
or  if  he  wants  to  bring  his  production 
into  line  with  requirements  and  assure 
himself  of  at  least  his  present  level  of 
income. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
will  choose  to  follow  the  lead  of  every 
major  segment  of  the  American  economy, 
producing  ample  supplies  of  food  and 
fiber,  but  not  indulging  in  that  unre- 
strained and  unreasonmg  production 
which  will  glut  the  market  and  bank- 
rupt the  producer. 

If  this  is  his  choice,  then  HJl.  12261 
will  ser\'e  all  of  us — farmer,  housewife 
and  taxpayer.  It  will  eliminate  produc- 
tion of  surplus  wheat,  it  will  reduce  the 
amounts  of  wheat  in  storage,  it  will  re- 
duce the  Government  costs  for  the  agri- 
cultural program,  and  it  will  assure  the 
farmer  against  another  drop  in  his  in- 
come. 

The  feed  grains  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  field  test  of  the  principles  of 
the  Family  Farm  Act  of  1960.  It  will 
permit  feed  grain  producers  to  work  out 
their  own  commodity  progrsun  within 
the  broad  guidelines  of  the  bill.  Such 
a  program  cannot  help  but  provide  a 


better  program  at  less  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  more  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
Poage  bill,  H.R.  12261. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  some  of  the  previous 
speakers  have  said,  I  am  thoroughly 
confused.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning  a  statement  which  says: 

A  method  must  be  develojjed  whereby  the 
farmers  themBclves  have  a  greater  opportu- 
nity to  chooee  the  kind  of  farm  program  they 
want. 

I  thought  that  was  a  remarkably  fine 
statement.  And  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
plan  which  the  committee  brings  you. 
But  I  do  wish  that  somebody  would  ex- 
plain the  situation.  Those  words  are  the 
words  of  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  delivered  at  a  political  rally  in 
North  E>akota  last  night,  where  he  was 
seeking  to  get  farm  votes.  That  is  why 
he  was  there.  It  was  a  farm  speech  cal- 
culated to  influence  the  owning  sena- 
torial election  in  the  State  of  North 
Dakota. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Vice  President 
meant  what  he  said  in  this  respect.  This 
committee  agrees  with  the  Vice  President 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  partici- 
pation of  farmers  In  determining  these 
prognuns. 

But  if  you  accept  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  minority  leader  that  we  simply 
wipe  out  this  bill  and  adopt  sMnethmg 
from  the  Senate,  farmers  will  have  no 
participation  whatsoever  in  the  pro- 
gram, because  the  Senate  bill  did  not 
have  any  consideration  for  farmers.  The 
other  body  wrote  a  program  which  was 
admittedly  intended  to  attract  Presiden- 
tial support  and  nothing  else.  The  rea- 
son we  now  find  a  growing  interest  in 
the  Senate  bill  seems  to  be  because  the 
Senate  bill  proposes  now  to  support 
prices  at  something  less  than  the  level  of 
support  in  the  original  measure.  It 
clearly  outlines  the  question  of  adequate 
versus  low  supports,  but  It  does  not  leave 
the  decision  up  to  the  fanners,  as  the 
Vice  President  said  we  should.  Instead, 
the  minority  leader  would  have  us  make 
a  decision  in  favor  of  low  supports  with- 
out any  expression  from  farmers. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Senate  bin  have 
the  support  of  the  Senate  mAjority 
leader? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understand  that  it  did 
not.  I  recall  seeing  that  it  did  not  have 
the  majority  leader's  support  I  do  not 
know  what  the  minority  leader  did,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  Senate  bill  requires 
a  20-percent  cut  In  wheat  acreage  with- 
out one  single  compensating  cent  in  the 
way  of  supports.  I  do  know  that  it 
means  the  same  thing  as  requiring  a  cut 
from  an  8-hour  day  to  a  6-hour  day 
without  1  single  cent  of  increase  in  wages 
if  we  may  liken  the  payments  In  kind  to 
unemployment  compensation.  That  is 
what  it  means  to  the  wage  earners. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.    I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  OOOLEY.  Does  It  not  mean  a  20- 
percent  permanoit  cut? 
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Mr.  POAOE.  It  means  a  20 -percent 
permanent  cut;  and  I  am  glad  the  chair- 
man has  called  attention  to  that  There 
Is  a  phony  proposition  in  that  Senate 
bill;  some  of  you  do  not  know  it,  but  that 
Senate  bill  makes  a  20-percent  perma- 
nent cut  in  production  and  gives  support 
in  kind  for  only  3  years,  no  longer.  So 
that  the  effect  of  the  Senate  bill  is  per- 
manently to  seal  upon  the  wheatgrowers 
of  America  a  kind  of  serfdom  Americans 
do  not  want. 

Mr.  ANDE31SEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ANDE31SEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGBl.  whom  I  have  known  for  22 
years  and  whose  work  I  have  watched, 
I  think  is  a  real  friend  of  agriculture. 
He  and  I  differ  very  seldom.  The  gen- 
tleman has  correctly  stated  that  the  first 
title  of  the  bill  does  give  an  alternative, 
but  the  same  title  on  food  and  feed 
grains  gives  no  alternative. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  allows  farmers  to 
work  out  their  own  programs.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  and  I  have  told  him, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  Include  in  the 
bill  the  suggestion  he  has  made  of  giving 
farmers  a  still  further  option,  because  I 
believe  in  what  the  Vice  President  said. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  believe 
it,  but  when  we  take  a  vote  on  this  we 
will  know  who  believes  in  this  pro- 
nouncement by  the  Vice  President  and 
how  many  are  endorsing  it  simply  for 
political  purposes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovERNl. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  trom  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovniNl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  substitute 
amendment  before  us,  which  is  the  bill 
from  the  other  body,  was  offered  in  good 
faith,  but  if  it  should  carry  I  know  that 
I  and  I  think  many  Members  from  the 
wheat-producing  sections  of  the  country 
would  vote  against  it  on  final  passage. 
We  would  rather  have  no  bill  at  all  than 
this  inadequate  proposal  now  pending 
as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ANDE2iSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDE21SEN  of  Minnesota.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  regardless  of  party  the 
great  group  of  Senators  from  the  upper 
Midwest  voted  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Yes.  I  think  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  wheat-pro- 
ducing representatives  in  the  country 
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oppose  i  it  in  the  other  body,  as  I  hope 
they  w  11  here. 

Mr.  Thairman.  Uie  Senate  bill,  as  has 
been  painted  out  many  times  here  this 
af tem(  >on,  has  the  effect  of  taking  away 
from  t  le  wheat  fanner  1  day's  pay  every 
week.  It  cuts  off  20  percent  of  his  earn- 
ing po  wer  with  no  increase  in  the  price 
per  un  t.  We  would  have  the  same  prin- 
ciple ii  (H>eration  if  we  went  up  and 
down  tiain  Street  1  day  a  week  at  the 
end  of  the  day  and  took  all  of  the  money 
out  of  the  till  and  deprived  the  oper- 
ator o;  that  portion  of  his  income  for  1 
day  ou  t  of  5.  That  is  exactly  what  this 
bill  fn  m  the  other  body  attempts  to  do 
to  hari  l-pressed  farmers  who  are  already 
suffering  from  the  cost-price  squeeze. 

The-e  has  been  an  argument  raised 
here  tiat  if  we  were  to  give  farmers  a 
decent  price  on  wheat  and  feed  grain 
this  would  constitute  a  tax  on  bread,  but, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  demon - 
strate<  early  this  afternoon,  when  wheat 
prices  were  around  $2.50  a  bushel,  bread 
was  s<lling  at  a  lower  price  than  it  is 
today  vith  wheat  price  supports  at  $1.78. 
So  if  that  inverse  ratio  were  to  hold,  by 
raisinj  the  price  of  wheat  maybe  we  will 
get  ch  japer  bread. 

It  hi  IS  also  been  suggested  that  to  give 
farmeis  a  fair  price  on  wheat,  or  even 
15  per:ent  less  than  a  fair  price,  would 
produ(e  more  surpluses,  but  here  again, 
when  ve  had  wheat  selling  at  100  per- 
cent o'  parity  and  supported  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity,  we  had  only  267  million 
bushels  in  surplus,  which  is  really  just 
a  safe  reserve,  whereas  today  with  wheat 
suppoited  at  75  percent  of  parity  we 
have  i  tccimiulated  surpluses  of  Govern- 
ment !  tocks  of  1.3  billion  bushels. 

I  wa  at  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing tiat  I  have  offered  some  criticism 
here  (»f  my  Republican  friends  but  I 
want  to  remind  the  Members  of  my 
party  of  our  pledge  in  the  platform  of 
1956  Ui  support  the  basic  commodities  at 
90  per  ;ent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  un  animous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

The'e  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Befcre  the  House  votes  on  this  pro- 
posal to  substitute  the  Senate  bill  for 
the  Pi)age  bill.  I  wish  to  repeat  some 
figurei  I  cited  earlier  in  general  debate. 

Und  er  the  Senate  bill  a  100- acre  wheat 
allotm  ent  would  produce  a  gross  income 
of  $3.£  24.40  for  the  wheatgrower. 

The  Poage  bill  would  maintain  his  in- 
come it  $3,900 — just  $16  below  what  it 
would  be  under  the  present  program. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  With 
the  CO  >t-price  index  as  unfavorable  as  it 
is  nov.  the  decline  of  almost  $400  in 
gross  income  could  have  disastrous 
effects  in  the  wheat  area.  It  could  mean 
nothir  g  but  red  ink  for  thousands  upon 
thousf  nds  of  farmers. 

The  Poage  bill  will  actually  reduce 
produ<  tion  more  than  will  the  Senate 
bill.  :  Production  and  supply  is  our  great 
problen.  We  have  too  much  wheat. 
The  P  >age  bill  calls  for  a  reduction  of  25 


percent  in  acreage.  It  would  take  about 
170  million  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  CCC 
stocks.  This  means  substantial  savings 
in  storage  and  carrying  charges. 

The  point  to  remember  about  the 
Poage  bill  Is  this.  It  will  carry  the 
wheat  producer  through  this  Interim 
period  without  letting  his  head  sink  be- 
low the  water.  It  will  keep  him  going 
until  we  can  achieve  the  balance  be- 
tween consumption  and  supply  which  we 
all  so  earnestly  desire. 

Speaking  as  the  representative  of  a 
great  wheat  producing  area  and  as  a 
man  who  was  active  as  a  wheat  farmer 
until  elected  to  Congress.  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  the  farmer  the  added  protection 
which  the  Potige  bill  offers. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Baldwin  ] . 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  wheat- 
growers  whom  I  represent.  I  have  not 
received  one  single  communication  from 
Euiv  one  of  them  In  favor  of  the  bill  H.R. 
12261.  Most  all  of  them  are  members 
of  the  Farm  Bureau,  which  is  an  organi- 
zation strongly  opposed  to  this  bill. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  solve 
the  wheat  surplus  problem  by  providing 
for  an  Increase  in  wheat  price  supports. 
For  that  reason  I  am  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  HJL  12261. 

Most  of  the  wheatgrowers  in  my  dis- 
trict actually  would  be  much  happier  if 
they  were  relieved  of  Government  con- 
trols of  all  types.  Of  the  two  versions, 
the  Senate  bill  and  HH.  12261.  I  believe 
the  Senate  bill  which  has  been  offered  as 
an  amendment  is  at  least  an  improve- 
ment over  H.R.  12261  because  it  does  not 
increase  wheat  price  supports  and.  there- 
fore, is  not  going  to  provide  the  same 
stimulus  to  Increase  present  wheat  sur- 
pluses which  are  a  bxirden  upon  the 
American  taxpayer  and  a  burden  upon 
the  whole  economy  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Marshall]. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  work  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, I  have  been  intrigued  with  a  few 
things  in  connection  with  our  agricul- 
ture. The  first  thing  is  the  tremendous 
cost  of  carrying  the  surplus  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  I  am 
going  to  base  my  opinion  in  voting  on  this 
bill  on  one  thing  and  one  thing  only  be- 
cause, with  all  due  regard  to  my  friends 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and 
they  are  a  fine  group  of  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  the  bills  that  are  pro- 
posed and  what  we  are  talking  about  to- 
day in  my  estimation  will  not  solve  the 
farm  problem.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  costs  of  the  program,  I  do  not 
believe  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  can 
afford  to  put  up  with  a  bill  that  has  been 
proposed  in  the  other  body  for  this  rea- 
son. It  is  going  to  add  more  stocks  to  the 
Commodity  Credity  Corporation.  It  is 
going  to  cost  more  dollars.  The  cost  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corjxjration  and 
the  support  prices  have  not,  in  a  large 
measure,  gone  to  the  farmers.  The 
losses  have  been  incurred  after  Commod- 
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ity  Credit  has  taken  possession  of  the 
stocks.  Storage,  transix)rtation,  han- 
dling, maritime  shipping  and  so  forth, 
costs  make  up  the  lion's  share  of  the  loss. 

The  most  economical  way  to  vote  on 
this  bill  is  to  vote  against  the  Senate  pro- 
posal offered  as  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dixon  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa    [Mr. 

WOLFl. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
committee.  Previously,  when  the  gentle- 
man was  speaking  m  the  well  of  the 
House,  I  asked  him  to  yield.  He  did  not 
yield  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  this  ques- 
tion now.  The  question  arises,  if  we 
support  the  amendment  which  has  been 
introduced  here,  what  happens  to  the 
feed-grain  farmer? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Dixon]  is  a  substitute 
for  the  entire  bill,  which,  of  course,  if 
adopted  would  be  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
and  would  eliminate  the  feed-grain  sec- 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLF.  The  answer  to  me,  as  I 
see  it,  is  if  I  want  to  do  something  for 
the  feed-grain  producers  in  the  Middle 
West  in  the  Com  Belt,  I  will  have  to 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause I  pointed  out  earlier  during  the 
debate  that  there  was  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture cannot  promptly  tomorrow  pa.ss  out 
a  bill  which  can  be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  have  such  a  bill 
ready  to  go  that  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  his  administration? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  do  not  have  a  bill 
myself.  I  do  have  a  payment-in-kind 
bill,  which  the  gentleman  knows,  but  I 
am  handicapped  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  as  the  gentleman  very  well 
knows,  l>eing  on  my  side  completely  out- 
numbered. We  do  not  have  the  votes  to 
enact  the  legislation  that  we  would  like  to 
present. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Would  it  not  be  a  good 
place,  right  here  and  now,  to  amend  the 
amendment  and  include  your  payment- 
in-kind  bill  for  the  feed-grain  producers. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  is  the  gentle- 
man's privilege,  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 
I  am  just  pointing  out  that  the  substi- 
tute proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  would  supplant  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  WOLF.  My  feeling  is  that  if  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  truly  is  concerned 
for  the  feed-grain  producers,  he  would 
introduce  it.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  his  arguments 
might  be  quite  persuasive. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  everybody  in  this  House,  I 
think,  is  agreed  on  the  need  for  action 
in  the  field  of  wheat  legislation  and  is 
agreed  that  there  must  be  a  change  in 
the  law.  We  also,  certainly,  must  recog- 
nize the  issue  is  a  very  controversial  one. 
Even  the  wheat  representatives  here  can- 
not agree  on  exactly  what  should  be 


done.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  this  field, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  Senate  bill  or  the  merits  of  any 
other  bill,  although  I  must  suggest  I  am 
quite  amazed  at  some  of  the  language 
used  by  my  colleagues  on  my  right  to  de- 
scribe a  bill  that  was  written  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  where  they  con- 
trol that  body.  I  just  cannot  understand 
how  under  these  circumstances  they 
could  put  out  such  a  defective  bill.  But, 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  situation  right 
now. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  m  the  bill.  Let  me  sug- 
gest, however,  that  speeches  and  amend- 
ments are  not  necessarily  going  to  get 
something  down  to  the  President's  desk. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  get  this  legisla- 
tion down  to  the  President,  and  that  is 
by  adopting  the  substitute  that  has  been 
presented  here.  It  has  passed  the  other 
body.  If  we  adopt  it  here  we  send  it 
down  to  the  President. 

Mark  this  well:  If  no  bill  gets  to  the 
President,  let  those  who  have  turned 
down  this  opportunity  remember  that 
they  did  have  the  opportunity  to  send  a 
bill  do\\Ti  to  the  President  which  we  have 
some  assurance  the  President  will  sign. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Levering]. 

Mr.  LEVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LrviMmo  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dixon:  On  page 
12,  line  11  of  said  amendment  strike  out  all 
of  subsection  (d)  of  section  102. 

Mr.  IJCVERING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
effect  of  subsection  (d)  under  section  102 
of  the  substitute  amendment  is  to  strike 
a  real  blow,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  family 
farmers  of  America,  because  it  strikes  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  traditional  15-acre 
exemption  which  applies  to  the  great 
multitude  of  small  family  farms 
throughout  America.  In  other  words, 
this  provision  reduces  the  15-acre  ex- 
emption down  to  12.  or  the  highest 
planted  acreage  over  the  past  5  years, 
1956.  1957,  1958, 1959.  and  1960,  and  then 
makes  that  permanent. 

I  say  to  you  that  if  you  are  interested 
in  preserving  the  interests  of  the  small 
farmer  in  America  adopt  my  amendment 
which  strikes  subsection  (d)  of  section 
102  from  the  substitute.  This  will  per- 
mit us  to  contmue  under  existing  law 
that  gives  our  family  farmers  a  15-acre 
exemption.  I  hope  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   Iowa    [Mr. 

HOEVEN  ] . 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Levering!  a  question:  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
now  changing  his  position?  Did  he  not 
vote  in  committee  for  the  12-acre  prop- 
osition? 

Mr.  LEVERING.  The  gentleman  is 
incorrect  when  he  says  that  in  commit- 
tee I  voted  for  the  12-acre  limitation. 
If  the  gentleman  recalls,  I  worked  very 
hard  to  get  the  15-acre  exemption  back 
into  the  bill  which  was  reported  out  by 
the  committee. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  say  in  the  remaining  time  that  I  want 
to  emphasize  what  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  the  minority  leader,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
have  said :  If  you  actually  want  a  wheat 
bill  in  this  session  of  Congress,  in  my 
humble  judgment  you  should  support  the 
substitute  as  prop>osed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  [Mr.  DixonI.  The  substi- 
tute may  not  be  to  everyone's  liking  but 
it  seems  to  afford  the  best  possibUity  of 
being  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  15-acre  exemption 
that  In  my  district  I  could  not  very  well 
call  up>on  my  large  wheat  producers  to 
accept  a  reduction  of  20  percent  and  not 
ask  my  small  farmers  to  reduce  by  the 
same  percentage. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  Levering 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolky]  is 
recognized  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  a  rather  unusual  situation,  because 
if  we  adopt  the  pending  amendment  that 
i.s  the  end  of  it;  we  are  then,  in  effect, 
adopting  the  Senat-e  bill  which  we  have 
never  seen.  We  have  not  even  heard  it 
read.  No  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  sjwken  in  behalf  of  the 
pending  substitute  except  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dixon]. 

Conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  this 
debate  is  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  At  the  last  minute  he  comes 
in  and  says:  "Yes.  if  you  want  to  have 
a  bill  you  must  adopt  the  substitute  and 
take  the  Senate  bill."  Just  how  stupid 
can  we  be  to  sit  here  and  adopt  a  Sen- 
ate bill  that  has  not  even  been  read? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  but  be  quick,  for 
I  have  very  little  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  Senate  bill  has 
been  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
several  days,  but  the  gentleman  never 
held  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  the  gentleman 
say  in  the  Rules  Committee  he  was  not 
for  the  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  did  not.  I  said  I  was 
ready  to  accept  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    The  Senate  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.    The  Senate  bill;  yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  understood  the  gen- 
tleman opposed  the  Senate  bill.  But  he 
does  not  have  and  the  administration 
does  not  have  a  bill  to  offer  here.  How 
can  we  be  so  naive  in  voting  on  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  we  have  today, 
wheat,  and  vote  for  a  bill  we  have  never 
seen? 

If  we  pass  the  House  bill  I  will  call  up 
the  Senate  bill  and  move  to  strike  out 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  House  bill.  Then  the 
whole  thing  goes  to  conference.  We 
shall  work  out  our  differences  and  bring 
back  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable.  I  am 
sure,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

We  should  defeat  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lxvering]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah   [Mr.  Dixon]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Halleck)  there 
were — ayes  85.  noes  92. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Poaci  and 
Mr.  Dixon. 

The  committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  tliat  there  were — ayes 
92.  noes  108. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLK   I WHIAT 

Sec  101.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  332  and  338  of  the  Agrlciil- 
tural  Adjvistment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  conduct  a 
refwendum,  by  secret  ballot  on  or  before 
July  25.  1960.  of  producers  subject  to  mar- 
keting quotas  on  the  1960  crop  of  wheat,  to 
offer  such  producers  a  choice  between  the 
programs  set  forth  In  subtitles  A  and  B  of 
this  title. 

(b)  Not-withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if  leiis  than  a  majority  of  producers 
Totlng  in  the  referendimi  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subeectlon  (a)  hereof  favor  a  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  subUtle  B.  such  subtitle 
B  shall  become  Inoperative,  and  the  program 
as  provided  In  subtitle  A  shall  be  In  effect  for 
the  1961  through  1965  crops  of  wheat.  In 
such  event,  the  Secretary  shall,  within  thirty 
days  thereafter,  conduct  a  referendum,  by 
secret  ballot,  of  producers  who  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  marketing  quota  provided  In  said 
subtitle  A  to  determine  whether  such  p.o- 
duuers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota  for  the 
1061  crop  of  wheat.  If  more  than  one-third 
of  the  producers  voting  in  such  referendum 
oppose  such  quota,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
proclanaation  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
quota  with  reepect  to  the  1961  crop  of  wheat. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  lees  than  a  majority  of  prodvicers 
voting  in  the  referendum  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subeectlon  (a)  hereof  favtw  a  pro- 
gram as  provided  by  subtitle  A.  such  subtitle 
A  shall  become  Inoperative,  and  the  program 
as  provided  In  subtitle  B  shall  be  in  effect 
for  the  1961  through  1965  crops  of  wheat. 

Mr.  AVERY.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 

to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  for  the  floor 
in  order  to  propound  two  questions  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Since  it  ap- 
pears that  the  committee  bill  can  pos- 
sibly become  law  I  think  we  should  have 
8<Mnething  in  the  record  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  some  of  the  lancruage.  For 
Instance,  mi  page  24  of  the  bill,  line  5, 
it  rays : 

Such  products  may  be  purchased  on  the 
local  market  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

What  does  "local  market"  mean? 
And  how  la  he  supposed  to  purchase 
these  protein  products? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  means  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare — not  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture— may  from  appropriated  funds  go 
on  to  any  local  market 

Mr.  AVERY.  What  does  "local  mar- 
ket" mean? 
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Mr.  P3AGE.  That  means  any  mar- 
ket, wht  ther  it  be  in  New  York  City  or 
Emporia ,  Kans. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Does  that  mean  a  re- 
tail mar  cet  or  a  wholesale  market? 

Mr.  lOAGE.  It  means  either  mar- 
ket, a  "  ocal  market,"  as  we  understand 
it.  refers  to  the  location  and  not  the  type. 
Presumi  ,bly  he  would  make  purchases  of 
the  size  he  intended  at  the  time.  It 
would  bj  rather  inconsistent  for  him  to 
go  to  th  3  wholesale  market  to  buy  a  side 
of  bacoi,  and  it  would  be  equally  in- 
consisteit  for  him  to  go  to  the  regular 
mai'ket  .o  buy  a  carload. 

Mr.  /VERY.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  a  so  be  presumed  f  rwn  the  quan- 
tities it  is  anticipated  he  would  be  buy- 
ing, tha ,  it  would  hardly  be  in  the  public 
interest  for  him  to  go  to  a  retail  market, 
because  he  would  not  be  buying  only  a 
poimd  (if  bacon  at  one  time.  Will  the 
gentleman  state  for  the  Ricord  at  this 
point  tc  indicate  whether  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  is  to  do  this  by  open  competitive 
bids,  or  issue  invitations  to  bid,  or  would 
he  be  cc  mpelled  to  go  into  the  open  mar- 
ket andbuy  at  regular  retail  or  whole- 
sale prices,  whatever  they  happen  to  be? 
This  Itnguage  is  ambiguous  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  F  OAGE.  I  think  it  is  rather  clear 
that  it  t  intended  for  him  to  go  into  the 
marketjthe  same  as  any  other  purchaser 
would  fo.  The  purpose  la  to  maintain 
the  "lofcal  maiicet"  and  it  is  contem- 
plated t  aat  he  would  become  a  purchaser 
just  th(  same  as  anyone  else  would  be- 


come a  piu'chaaer. 

Mr.  I  VERY.  Then  he  is  not  to  issue 
invitati>ns  to  bid,  is  that  the  inference? 
I  think  there  should  be  something  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  debate,  so  there 
would  >e  some  guidance  to  the  Secre- 
tary. :  )oes  the  gentleman  wish  to  com- 
ment o  1  this? 
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?OAQE.    I  think   it  should  be 

out,  of  course,  that  the  leglsla- 

written  does  not  prohibit  him 

s€  curing  whatever  he  can  from  the 

which  case  he  would  do  just  as 

today.    But  neither  does  it  pro- 

from  going  into  local  markets 

making  purchases  just  as  you  and  I 

lO,  nor  does  it  prohibit  him  if  he 

certain  regulations  that  cer- 

ai^ounts  will  be  purchased  on  com- 

bids,  on  certain  days,  to  follow 

irse.    That  would  be  permissible 

he  regulations  he  issues.    But  it 

not  intended  that  he  should 

the  local  dealers. 

AVERY.    I  have   no   particular 

on  this,  just  so  there  is  some 

in  the  bilL    There  should  be 

in  the  Record  to  explain  what 

intent  is. 

the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
:  lext  line  which  reads : 


Mr.  POAGE.  He  is  supposed  to  de- 
termine it  just  as  it  is  determined  today. 
We  have  that  provision  in  the  existing 
law  relating  to  the  disposition  of  cereal 
stocks.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
to  make  that  determination  now  in  using 
these  cereals.  The  Secretary  of  HEW 
would  be  required  to  use  the  same  for- 
mula that  is  now  imposed  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AVERY.  For  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  POAGE.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  IKARD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJi.  12261)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  and 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
with  respect  to  market  adjustment  and 
price  support  programs  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains,  to  provide  a  high-protein 
food  distribution  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1961 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (Hit.  11390) 
making  apinroprlations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1961.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island?  [After  a  pause.]  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  FooAkTT,  Dkn- 
TON,  Cannon,  Laxro,  and  Tabes. 


The  £  ecretary  shall  obtain  such  assurance 
as  he  c  eems  necessary  that  recipients  will 
not  din  Inlsh  their  normal  expenditures  for 
food  by  reason  of  such  donations. 

Is  he  supposed  to  go  around  to  all  the 
recipients  and  welfare  agents  and  say, 
'How  r  lany  pounds  of  bacon  did  you  buy 
last  yeir?"  or,  "How  many  eggs  did  you 
get?"  I  Old  therefore  he  must  buy  that 
much  1  ind  get  this  in  addition?  Or  how 
Is  that  determination  to  be  made? 


RECAPITULATION  OP  FEDERAL 
REVENUES 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  intended 
for  the  particular  attention  of  those  who 
persist  in  believing,  or  pretending  to  be- 
lieve, that  anything  and  everything  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  appropria- 
tion and  spending  of  more  and  more 
money,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed money,  I  wish  to  present  a  recapit- 
ulation of  U.S.  Treasury  revenues  since 
the  beginning  of  our  Federal  system  of 
government  in  1789.  This  tabulation  of 
Treasury  receipts  covers  the  period  from 


1960 
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April  30,  1789,  to  June  1.  1960,  and  it  is 
divided  into  three  categories — 154  years 
from  the  beginning  of  George  Washing- 
ton's term  to  the  administration  of 
President  Truman,  the  7-plus  years  of 
President  Truman's  incumbency,  and  7 
years.  4  months  and  11  days  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  term.  I  certainly 
hope  the  Members  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  these  figures,  which  I 
also  mailed  to  them  yesterday  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  The  facts  of  the  reca- 
pitulation are  self-evident,  and  do  not 
require  any  further  comment  from  me. 
Therefore,  I  submit  at  this  time,  and  in- 
corporate as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
following  verified  tabulation: 
U.S.  Treasury  receipts 

157     TEARS      (WASHINOTOK     TO    THUMAN) 

Apr.    30.    1789,   to    Jan.    1, 

1946:  Total $233,124,696,392 

7 -PLUS    TEARS — (TRUMAN) 

Jan  1.  1946.  to  Jan  20.  1953 : 

1946 142,  867.  772,  454 

1947 42.911.827,900 

1948 43,098,474.025 

1949 39.  833.  226,  896 

1950 40.610,854.464 

1951 56,  842,  879,  512 

1952 69.  336, 974, 951 

1963   (to  Jan.  20) 2,259,855,220 

Total 337.661.865,422 

Total  revenues  received : 
George  Washington-Har- 
ry Truman  (inclusive), 
184    years 570,786,561.814 


7     TEARS.     4     MONTHS.     AND     11      DAYS — (EISEN- 
HOWER) 

Jan.   20,   1953,   to  June   1, 
1960: 

1953   (from  Jan.  30) $65,811,590,850 

1964 66. 894, 388.  427 

1965 69.613.680.692 

1966 78.  233,  911.  713 

1957 82.091.696.351 

1958 79. 285. 472. 618 

1969 84.  515.  760.  844 

1960  (to  June  1) 45.811.318.  170 

Total  revenues  re- 
ceived: Eisenhower 
(7  years.  4  months 

11    days) 672,258,819.664 


Elsenhower   revenues    over 
all  other  Presidents 


1,472.267.850 


Is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  more  and 
more  unjustified  spending  on  the  part  of 
Government  does  not  provide  the  solu- 
tion for  our  problems?  Do  not  the  facts 
make  it  clear  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  return  to  the  policy  and  prac- 
tice of  fiscal  responsibility? 


LEGISLATION    RELATINO    TO    FOR- 
EIGN COMMUNIST  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  plug  certain  loop- 
holes in  the  law  applicable  to  foreign 


Communist  propaganda  which  has  been 
tiie  subject  of  extensive  investigations 
and  hearings  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

During  the  past  year,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  processed  over  6  million  packages 
of  foreign  Communist  propaganda  en- 
tering the  United  States.  These  6  mil- 
lion packages  contained  over  10  million 
items  of  printed  matter  and  constituted 
an  18  percent  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  was  exclusive  of  the 
millions  of  mail  articles  containing 
Communist  propaganda  which  are  re- 
ceived from  overseas  via  first  class  mail 
which,  of  course,  is  not  subject  to  in- 
spection. 

The  studies  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  at  the  various  p>orts 
of  enti-y  show  that  there  is  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  Communist 
propaganda  entering  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  devilish  aspects  of  this  Com- 
munist propEiganda  is  its  subtlety.  In 
very  few  publications  do  identifying  data 
appear.  In  fact,  as  in  most  Communist 
op>erations.  these  publications  present  an 
appealing  masquerade. 

The  material  directed  to  youth  in  this 
country  has  increased  almost  40  percent 
during  1959  over  the  preceding  year.  In 
1959  there  were  380,000  packages  con- 
taining 580.000  items  destined  to  youth 
groups  in  the  United  States. 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
requires  the  registration  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  those  agents  of  a  foreign 
power  who  disseminate  political  propa- 
gan(3a  in  the  United  States,  and  also  re- 
quires a  labeling  of  the  political  propa- 
ganda so  that  the  American  public  can 
be  on  notice  respecting  it.  The  theory 
vmderlining  the  law  rejects  any  concept 
of  censorship,  but  is  based  on  the  same 
premise  which  undergirds  the  labeling 
provisions  commonly  fovmd  in  food  suid 
drug  laws  which  require  the  producers  of 
poisonous  drugs  to  label  them  as  such. 

While  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  concepts  of  the  existing  law,  the  fac- 
tual situations  which  our  investigations 
and  hearings  have  brought  to  light,  com- 
pel me  to  conclude  that  the  American 
public  is  not  being  given  the  protection 
which  the  law  contemplates,  because  we 
have  yet  to  find  a  port  of  entry  where 
Communist  propaganda  Is  being  proc- 
essed, in  which  there  is  compliance  with 
the  labeling  requirements  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  the  poison  Is  being 
poured  into  the  veins  of  our  society  with- 
out notice  or  warning  of  its  nature. 

In  the  studies  which  our  committee 
has  conducted  at  different  ports  of  entry, 
we  have  found  several  different  subter- 
fuges used  in  order  to  avoid  the  impact 
of  the  law.  We  have  found,  first  of  all, 
that  the  existing  exemptions  in  the  law 
for  certain  commercial  enterprises  have 
been  used  as  a  conduit  for  evading  the 
impact  of  the  general  statute.  Likewise, 
we  have  found  that  certain  of  the  cri- 
teria pertaining  to  the  form  of  political 
propaganda  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  are  cumbersome  and  diflacult  to 
apply.  We  have,  moreover,  observed  a 
pattern  of  evasion  because  of  various 
interpretations  of  the  term  "foreign 
principal."  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
law,  furthermore,  there  has  not  been  a 


fixation  of  responsibility  which  would 
appear  to  be  essential  for  effective  con- 
trol. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  over  the 
course  of  many  months,  been  in  confer- 
ences with  experts  on  the  subject  matter 
relating  to  the  foregoing  principal  loop- 
holes requiring  legislation,  as  well  as 
some  minor  related  defects  which  I  be- 
lieve could  be  handled  administratively. 
Accordingly,  the  bill  which  I  have  just 
introduced  amends  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1950  in  order  to  expand  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Agent  Regis- 
tration Act  by — 

First.  Bringing  within  the  coverage  of 
the  definition  of  "foreign  principal"  an 
organization  which  is  "supervised,  di- 
rected, controlled,  or  financed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  by  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  political  party,"  regardless  of 
whether  the  organization  is  supervised 
by  a  foreign  government. 

Second.  Including  within  the  registra- 
tion requirements  of  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  persons  who  have  used 
the  existing  exemption  for  certain  com- 
mercial activities  to  disseminate  propa- 
ganda. 

Third.  Eliminating^  cumbersome  cri- 
teria pertaining  to  th^  form  of  politicsd 
propaganda  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act;  and 

Fourth.  Establishing  in  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  an  OfiBce  of  a  Comptroller  of 
Foreign  Propaganda  and  fixing  responsi- 
bility for  the  control  of  foreign  political 
propaganda. 


A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress,  as  well  as 
some  of  our  Government  oflHclals,  express 
fear  that  a  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  might  raise  economic,  social,  and 
moral  Issues,  most  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries throughout  this  civilized  world 
continue  to  capitalize  on  the  natural 
gambling  urge  of  their  people. 

In  all  of  these  foreign  countries  where 
lotteries  are  legal  and  proper  and  where 
their  governments  harvest  fat  and  pain- 
less revenue,  gambling,  regulated  and 
controlled,  has  had  no  adverse  effect  on 
the  economic,  social,  or  moral  stand- 
ards— if  anything,  it  has  improved  their 
lot.  In  fact,  gambling  in  these  foreign 
countries  is  treated  and  respected  as  an 
instinctive  and  universal  human  trait 
and  not  as  an  evil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  these  foreign 
nations  are  small  and  poor  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States,  they  have  shown 
themselves  smarter  by  coupling  the  gam- 
bling spirit  of  their  people  with  the  need 
for  revenue.  This  realistic  smd  sensible 
approach  toward  the  human  urge  to 
gamble  has  been  most  profitable  to  these 
countries.  The  governments  in  these 
countries  know  the  fiscal  facts  of  life 
and  by  adopting  an  understanding  and 
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courageous  attitvide  they  have  brought 
pleasure  to  their  inhabitants  and  finan- 
cial benefits  to  their  government  treas- 
uries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  whether  the 
opponents  of  a  national  lottery  in  the 
United  States  would  suggest  that  all  of 
these  foreign-run  lotteries  and  the  peo- 
ple who  voluntarily  participate  in  them 
are  inunoral  and  evil?  None  of  these 
countries  express  any  fear  that  there  is 
evil  in  capitalizing  on  the  gambling  in- 
stincts of  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
none  of  these  countries  have  moral,  eco- 
nomic, or  social  arguments  prevailed 
against  the  spirit  of  optimism. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
in  the  United  States  by  ignoring  this 
gambling  issue  and  by  continuously  and 
stubbornly  refusing  to  recognize  and  con- 
trol this  deeply  ingrained  urge,  have  en- 
couraged this  evil — if  we  can  call  it 
such — to  flourish  and  triumph.  This,  to 
me.  represents  hypocrisy  at  its  best. 

Mr.  i^;>eaker,  I  beUeve  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  all  of  us  to  stop  playing  this 
game  of  hypocrisy  and  apply  a  common- 
sense,  realistic  approach  toward  this 
multi-billion-dollar  gambling  industry. 
The  time  has  come  tor  this  Congress  to 
take  a  good,  long  lools  at  this  entire 
gambling  problem  in  the  United  States 
and  realize  that  the  American  urge  to 
gamble  cannot  be  curbed  nor  stopped 
any  more  than  we  were  able  to  prevent 
people  trom  drinking  during  the  sad. 
stupid,  expansive,  and  illogical  prc^bi- 
tlon  era. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  about  time  that  we 
wiped  out  hypocrisy  and  started  to  treat 
this  entire  gambling  question  with  com- 
moDsense.  It  is  about  time  that  we 
showed  some  courage  and  tied  the  gam- 
bling spirit  of  our  American  people 
together  with  the  ever-growing  need  for 
additional  revenue  and  the  increasing 
demands  tor  tax  relief. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  no  longer  be  two  faced 
about  this  whole  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  some  interesting  figures  which  I 
have  gathered  from  43  countries  where 
the  wheels  of  fortune  spin.  In  the  for- 
eign countries  listed  below,  the  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  195a  were  $1.2774»81,- 
844  and.  after  payment  of  generous  prizes 
and  ample  overhead  expenses,  the  gov- 
ernments' share  was  $412,765,883.  Not 
bad  for  these  financially  hard-pressed 
foreign  treasuries. 

I  hope  that  these  startling  revenue 
figures  will  help  convince  this  Congress 
that  a  national  lottery  in  the  United 
States  would  not  only  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
can people's  appetite  to  gamble  but  would 
pump  into  our  Treasury  $10  biUion  a 
year  in  added  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ^^ith  a  national  lottery 
we  would  not  only  reerulate,  check,  and 
control  the  gambling  desire  of  our  Amer- 
ican people  but  we  could  with  the  addi- 
tional revenue  bring  tax  relief  to  our 
overburdened  wage  earners  and  help  to 
reduce  our  moxmting  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  the  situa- 
tion that  now  exists  in  this  country  re- 
garding a  national  lottery  is  in  every 
way  reminiscent  of  the  one  during  prohi- 
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When  we  found  that  that  law 
impossible  to  enforce,  we  wisely 
repealed  it.  As  a  result,  the  crime  wave 
that  ex;  sted  diminished  and  the  Govern- 
ment p"oflts  soared  to  the  tune  of  up- 
ward of  $3  bilUon  a  year.  I  say  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  be  equally  sensible 
and  retJistic  about  a  national  lottery. 
The  mcney,  $30  bilUon  a  year,  is  going 
to  be  gi  jnbled.  whether  we  legalize  it  or 
not,  ani,  by  legalizing  it,  we  can  have  it 
gambled  honestly  and  to  everyone's 
benefit-  -tlie  Government  and  the  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress Villi  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  tap  1  his  new  source  of  revenue  which 
can  be  ours  just  for  the  asking.  Let  us 
make  Blr.  and  Mrs.  TEUcpayers'  dreams 
for  tax  relief  become  a  reality  and  re- 
01  ir  people  from  what  President 
Eisenh(wer  has  described,  "the  heavy 
burden  i  of  taxation."  It  is  worth  a  try — 
at  leas^,  for  the  sake  of  our  American 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
national    lottery    is    the    only 


people, 
that 


profital  ie  and  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
whole  I  roblem  of  gambling  and  the  best 
solutior.  to  our  taxpayers'  demands  for 
tax  reli^.   Why  not  at  least  try  it  ? 
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EATON:  MERCHANT  OP 
PEACE 


:»ORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  to  extend  my  re- 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
extraneous  matter. 
SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


Then  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  several  news- 
papers in  Oregon  and  by  a  few  individ- 
uals outside  of  Oregon  in  letters  to  me 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  proper  for 
me  to  permit  Cyrus  Eaton.  Cleveland  in- 
dustrialist, to  pay  my  way  to  a  recent 
disarmament  conference  of  parliamen- 
tarians in  Stockholm. 

This  question  was  not  raised  last  Feb- 
ruary when  Cjrrus  Eaton  paid  my  way  to 
a  similar  but  larger  conference  in  Lon- 
don although  the  fact  was  duly  publi- 
cized at  that  time. 

It  was  not  raised  after  I  mentioned  it 
in  the  Record— page  10993 — May  24, 
1960.  and  disclosed  that  Mr.  Eaton  had 
agreed  to  pay  my  way  to  the  Stockholm 
conference. 

The  question  was  first  raised  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee 
[Mr.  Miller]  in  a  press  release  made 
public  on  June  3.  1960.  the  day  I  left  for 
Stockholm.  I  had  expected  the  criticism 
to  arise  earlier  because  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  I  knew  that  Cyrus  Eaton 
was,  to  many  people,  a  controversial 
person. 

In  late  January  1960  a  mutual  friend 
relayed  Eaton's  offer  to  pay  my  expenses 
to  the  London  Disarmament  Conference 
of  Parliamentarians.  Before  I  accepted 
I  obtained  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  State  Infonna- 
tion  about  the  conference  and  about 
Cyrus  Eaton. 

URGENCT    or   ABOLISHING    WA« 

While  it  was  clear  that  on  many  issues 
I  did  not  agree  with  him,  we  definitely 
did  agree  as  to  the  urgency  of  working 
earnestly  and  ceaselessly  to  abolish  war 
before  war  abolished  mankind.  It  was 
clear  to  me  that  no  fairminded  person 
could  dismiss  Cyrus  Eaton  as  either  Cotn- 
munist  or  crackpot  although  one  cer- 
tainly can  disagree,  as  I  do  disagree,  with 
various  opinions  expressed  by  him. 

I  emphatically  agree  in  both  the  judg- 
ment and  the  determination  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement  which  was  in- 
cluded in  a  speech  Cyrus  Eaton  made 
June  9.  1959.  in  Canada  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association: 

The  stark  and  terrifying  fact  U  that  the 
use  of  only  5  percent  of  the  atom  and  hydro- 
pen  bombs  now  In  the  poosesslon  of  the 
nuclear  powers  would  completely  wipe  out 
every  I&.st  vestige  of  life  on  this  e«rth.  We 
businessmen  cannot  be  called  cowards  If, 
to  saf egtiard  our  families  and  the  commercial 
and  cultural  institutions  to  which  we  have 
devoted  our  lives,  we  remonstrate  with  heed- 
less state.smen  for  running  the  nuclear  lisk. 
Fcr  myself.  I  long  ago  Incorporated  into  my 
personal  philosophy  Spinoza's  advice  to  har- 
bor "no  regret."?,  no  fears."  I  have  lived  a 
busy  and  productive  life,  and  I  shall  lalxv  to 
the  end  to  enable  my  children  and  grand- 
children to  enjoy  the  opportunities  that  have 
been  mine.  I  know  that  the  United  States 
cannot  go  on  spending  $50  billion  a  year  for 
military  weapons  without  succumbing  to  an- 
nihilation or  Impoverishment,  and  I  shall 
Qght  both  awful  Lites  with  all  my  strength. 

Cvrus  Eaton  is  a  rare  bird  on  the  con- 
temporary scene  but  not  in  history.  We 
can  recall  Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Ford, 
Alfred  Nobel,  and  other  leading  indus- 
trialists who  turned  their  talents  and 
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fortunes  to  the  quest  for  peace.  But 
how  many  such  men  are  living  today? 
Too  few.  I  hope  more  will  appear  on  tlie 
scene,  and  soon. 

What  made  Cyrus  Eaton  embark  on 
his  stormy  path?  This  question  was 
put  to  him  by  a  London  reporter  earlier 
this  month.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  inter- 
view: 

Mr.  Eaton  then  started  to  talk  about  the 
reasons  that  had  made  him,  a  dedicated  capi- 
talist, piu-sue  his  policy,  in  spite  of  all  the 
troubles  he  has  run  into. 

"First,  there  was  the  awareness  of  the 
annihilation  that  an  all-out  nuclear  war 
would  mean.  Secondly,  there  is  the  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  to  carry  out  the  cold  war. 
And  thirdly,  there  was  the  conviction  that 
World  War  II  didn't  produce  the  results  we 
have  hoped  for. 

"I  had  two  sons  and  six  nephews  In  the 
war.  Two  of  the  nejjhews  were  killed.  And 
then  I  saw  so  many  of  the  most  teiUlant  sons 
of  cousins  and  friends  who  were  killed,  many 
of  them  In  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in  the 
winter  of  1944-t5." 

WHiatE    WE    DISAGR£E 

In  that  same  story  Mr.  Eaton  told  the 
reporter,  "We  have  more  of  a  police  state 
than  there  is  in  those  countries."  refer- 
ring to  Eastern  European  countries.  I 
do  not  agree  with  that  opinion.  What  he 
saw  in  a  brief  visit  is  hardly  adequate 
proof.  I  also  doubt  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  see  much  of  that  side  of  these 
governments. 

Nor  do  I  agree  with  another  statement 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made  at  one  time : 

The  only  people  in  the  United  States  who 
believe    that    oommunlsm    Is    a    menace — 

Time  magazme  quoted  htm  as  saying — 
are  the  boys  on  the  payroll  of  the  FBI. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  must  concede 
that  extreme  statements  in  the  other 
direction  are  far  more  common,  and 
equally  erroneous. 

In  April  of  this  year  Cyrus  Eaton  made 
a  rlijsnortlng,  capitalistic  speech  to  his 
fellow  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  stock- 
holders.   Consider  these  statements : 

A  question  of  paramount  Importance  to 
all  of  my  fellow  stodtholders  today  Is,  I  am 
sure,  can  we  ever  again  have  our  stock  selling 
for  f400  a  share?  My  answer  Is,  If  all  the 
railroads  of  America  could  be  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  Federal  Government 
regulations,  and  really  be  permitted  to 
practice  free  enterprise,  I  am  certain  we 
could  pursue  policies  that  would  again  bring 
our  stock  to  the  $400  level. 

Our  railroad  has  done  well.  It  Is  true,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  dedication  and 
devotion  to  our  entire  organization.  The 
C.  A  O.  probably  has  the  most  continuous 
record  of  success  of  any  railroad  in  the  world. 
But  we  can  do  Infinitely  better  If  the  Gov- 
ernment wraps  are  removed. 

Such  free  enterprise  might  be  fine,  for 
a  while,  for  the  stockholders,  but  I  know 
it  would  be  hard  on  the  employees  and 
the  public.  Again  I  record  my  disagree- 
ment. 

KAN   UUST  USX    HIS   BRAINS 

These  disagreements  and  others  we 
may  have  do  not  matter.  This  is  a  free 
country.  Where  we  agree  and  where  we 
collaborate — his  money  and  my  time — 
has  to  do  with  our  mutual  conviction 
that  man  has  to  use  his  brains  quickly  if 
he  Is  to  survive  his  Incredibly  powwful 
weapons. 


I  have  never  met  Cjmis  Eaton.  He  has 
never  tried  to  tell  me  what  to  do  or  say, 
He  did  commend  the  report  I  made  to 
the  House  on  the  London  East-West 
Disarmament  Conference  last  Febriiary. 
He  even  requested  reprints.  And  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  major  role  in  improv- 
ing East-West  communication. 

Before  I  studied  up  on  Cjrrus  Eaton 
and  his  sp^ches  I  knew  about  and  was 
grateful  for  the  Pugwash  Thinkers  Con- 
ferences. In  five  of  those  Conferences  up 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Europe,  112  lead- 
ing international  scientists  from  23  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  of  the  West  came 
together  to  consider  ways  of  saving  the 
world  from  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  warfare. 

The  first  two  such  Conferences  had 
much  to  do  with  the  inspiration  and  sup- 
port of  the  Geneva  negotiations  on  nu- 
clear weapKjns  tests  cessation.  This  is  no 
small  accomplishment. 

It  is  seldom  that  any  two  people  agree 
on  all  questions.  This  is  particularly 
true  with  persons  of  wide  experience, 
deep  feelings,  and  aggressive  character 
like  Cyrus  Eaton.  Most  thoughtful 
voters  have  reservations  about  their  fa- 
vorite candidates.  I  have  reservations 
about  Cyrus  Eaton,  but  if  there  were  a 
contested  election  for  the  title  "The 
American  IndustrialLst  Doing  the  Most 
for  Peace,"  I  would  vote  for  him.  I 
wish  there  were  such  a  contest.  As  it  is, 
because  there  is  apparently  no  competi- 
tion. Cyrus  Eaton  wins  the  title  by  de- 
fault. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
cluding hereafter  editorials  from  Oregon 
newspapers  and  my  replies;  the  full  text 
of  the  interview  I  quoted  in  part  from 
the  London  Evening  Standard;  the  full 
text  of  the  two  speeches  quoted;  an- 
other longer  speech;  and  a  brief  bi- 
ography of  this  remarkable  and  most 
timely  merchant  of  peace,  Cyrus  Eaton: 
(From  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard, 
June  8.  1960] 
CHARLIE,  Wht  Do  You  Do  It? 

Political  observers  are  saying  that  Repre- 
sentative Charlxs  O.  Pobter  may  be  In  for 
trouble  this  fall.  They  feel  that  Dr.  Bdwln 
Durno  may  give  him  hU  toughest  race  yet, 
and  that  the  Medford  doctor  might  actually 
unseat  him. 

This  could  be.  However,  the  odds  appear 
to  be  against  It.  First,  there  is  a  Democratic 
majority  In  every  county  In  the  Fourth  Ckin- 
gresslonal  District.  Second,  there  Is  the  mat- 
ter of  name  famiUarlty  that  attaches  Itself 
to  an  Incumbent,  especially  to  one  as  active 
as  Mr.  Porter.  So.  for  those  reasons  the 
Congressman  would  seem  to  have  the  edge. 

However.  Mr.  Porter  should  not  let  himself 
forget  that  he  has  Irritated  a  great  many  of 
his  constituents  since  they  returned  him 
to  office  in  1958.  This  he  has  done  coura- 
geously, true  enough,  clinging  to  the  advice 
of  Edmund  Burke  who  told  the  electors  of 
Bristol  in  1774  that  a  representative  should 
use  his  own  judgment  and  not  sacrifice  it 
to  the  opinions  of  his  constituents.  He  ap- 
parently believes,  and  we  agree,  that  a  rep- 
resentative should  be  more  than  a  messenger 
boy.  He  should  go  to  Congress  as  a  free- 
man. If,  at  the  end  of  his  term,  the  voters 
In  his  district  do  not  approre  of  what  he 
has  done,  they  can  call  him  home. 

Nobody  can  doubt  Mr.  Porter's  cotirage, 
nor  his  intelligence,  not  his  Industry.  Bttt 
we  are  entitled  to  doubt  his  Judgment, 
"Quick."  That  is  the  word  for  the  CongreM- 
man.    He  thinks  fast  and  is  given  to  acting 


fast,  sometimes  when  more  considered  Judg- 
ments are  called  for.  If  we  were  asked  to 
put  a  finger  on  his  greatest  single  weakness, 
we'd  settle  upon  his  apparent  Inability  to 
"play  It  cool." 

He  certainly  didn't  play  It  cool  when  he 
went  down  the  tube  for  Castro  18  months 
ago.  Even  Watne  Morse,  who  Is  also  given 
to  shooting  from  the  hip,  played  It  cool  on 
Castro.  Time,  an  amazingly  short  amount 
of  time,  showed  that  Castro  was  certainly 
not  the  great  liberator  that  Mr.  Porter  had 
been  telling  us  about.  Even  Mr.  Porter 
admits  that — now,  long  after  he  had  let 
himself  be  stampeded  Into  a  serious  error 
of  Judgment. 

Mr.  PoRTzn  s  constituents  have  reason  to 
wonder,  as  he  continues  to  advocate  closer 
relations  with  Red  China,  If  his  Judgment 
today  is  as  bad  as  It  was  the  day  Castro 
entered  Havana. 

Mr.  Poster's  latest  error  In  Judgment  was 
his  acceptance  of  a  no-strlngs-attached 
gift  of  $1,000  from  Cyrus  Eaton,  the  Cleve- 
land Industrialist  who  Is  so  often  associated 
with  party-line  causes.  Mr.  Porter  will  use 
the  money  to  pay  his  way  to  a  foothills 
conference  on  disarmament  In  Stockholm. 
Many  voters  will  remember  that  the  first 
time  Mr.  Porter  made  headlines  was  by 
picketing  the  Nrxoi*  train  In  the  Eugene 
train  station  In  1952.  He  objected  to  the 
fact  that  businessmen  were  helping  Senator 
Nixon  with  his  expenses.  Voters  now  are 
entitled  to  ask  how  much  difference  there  Is 
In  what  Mr.  Nzxon  did  and  what  Mr.  Porter 
Is  doing.  And,  considering  Mr.  Eaton's  rec- 
ord of  espousing  leftwlng  causes.  Mr.  Porter 
certainly  opened  himself  to  criticism  of  an- 
other type.  Too  many  of  his  enemies  are 
already  too  willing  to  accuse  him  of  being  a 
radical  of  some  sort.  If  his  Judgment  were 
better,  he  would  have  avoided  any  and  all 
association  with  Mr.  Eaton.  That  he  did  not 
will  accrue  to  his  woe  come  fall. 

Likeable,  affable,  energetic,  bright,  am- 
bitious, articulate,  a  splendid  companion,  the 
Congressman  keeps  Irritating  his  own  friends 
by  painting  himself  Into  comers.  They,  even 
more  than  his  opponents,  have  reason  to  ask 
"Charlie,  why  do  you  do  It?" 

Jtm»  13. 1960. 
The  Editor, 

Eugene  Register-Guard, 
Eugene.  Oreg. 

Dear  Sir:  Grateful  though  I  am  fca-  the 
kind  words  In  your  editorial,  "Cbarux.  Why 
Do  Tou  Do  It?"  (June  8.  1960)  and  conscious 
though  I  am  of  the  fallibility  of  my  Judg- 
ment, I  dont  believe  that  I  acted  with  too 
much  haste  In  connection  with  the  examples 
you  mention. 

What  exactly  you  mean  by  "playing  It 
cool"  I  am  not  sure.  If  It  means  sniffing 
the  political  winds,  being  cautious,  then  I'd 
say  I  don't  try  to  play  It  cool. 

Castro  had  my  enthusiastic  support  for 
knocking  over  Batista  and  promising  to 
establish  democracy  In  Cuba.  Oastro  lost 
my  support  as  he  broke  his  promises.  No 
Member  of  Congress  has  criticized  Castro 
more  than  I  have.  A  lot  of  people  changed 
their  minds  about  Charles  Van  Daren. 

If  I  acted  too  quickly  and  shot  from  the 
hip  In  advocating  closw  relations  with  China, 
then  I've  persisted  In  this  error  very  publicly 
since  1954.  Moreover,  my  fellow  Democrats 
Jack  Kennedy,  Adlal  Stevenson,  Stuart 
Symington,  Chester  Bowles,  and  others  are 
In  the  same  boat  with  me. 

Tou  say  that  my  permitting  Cyrus  Eaton, 
Cleveland  Industrialist,  to  pay  my  expenses 
to  a  Stockholm  disarmament  conference  was 
an  error  In  Judgment.  Tou  say  that  voters 
can  ask  how  this  differs  from  what  NrxoN 
did  In  allowing  businessmen  to  help  him 
with  his  expenses.  It  differs,  for  one  thing, 
in  that  I  publicized  this  tmderwrltlng  where- 
as Nnow's  fund  was  kept  secret.  Bir.  Eaton, 
by  the  way,  paid  my  expenses  to  a  16-natlon 
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pee^e  conference  of  parliamentarians  In  Lon- 
don last  February,  a  fact  I  included  In  my 
press  releases  at  the  time  and  nobody  was 
at  all  disturbed. 

Another  obvious  difference  is  the  purpose 
of  the  money.  The  contributions  to  NntON 
went  for  his  personal  and  political  benefit. 
Eaton's  money  went  for  expenses  so  I  could 
be  present  at  a  conference  where  conferees 
from  eight  nations  exchanged  points  of  view 
In  the  interests  of  averting  world  war  ITT. 

Last  January  when  Mr.  Eaton  offered  to 
p»y  my  way  to  the  London  conference  I  re- 
ceived reports  from  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  State  on  the  confer- 
ence and  on  Mr.  Eaton  before  I  agreed  to  go. 
I  did  not  shoot  from  the  hip.  I  wanted  to 
attend  these  conferences  to  do  what  I  could, 
however  little,  for  world  peace. 

I'll  soon  be  back  in  Oregon  to  discuss  with 
my  constituents  why  I  continue  to  be  active 
with  regard  to  leaders  like  Castro,  nations 
like  China  and  active  peace  seekers  like  Cyrus 
Eaton.  Prom  the  looks  of  my  mail  from 
Oregon,  many  of  them  emphatically  approve. 

Of  course  I  don't  like  to  irritate  any  of 
my  friends,  but  my  friends  must  come  to 
understand,  if  they  don't  already,  that  I 
am  dead  serious  about  this  job  of  being  the 
U.S.  Representative  from  the  Fourth  District 
of  Oregon.  I  still  believe  that  the  gravest 
problem  facing  us  all  is  whether  or  not  we 
can  survive  our  Incredibly  powerful  weapons. 

I  believe  everyone  should  do  what  he  can 
and  that  those  of  us  in  public  oflSce  have 
larger  responsibilities.  If  this  entails  politi- 
cal risks,  as  you  properly  point  out,  well,  so 
be  it.  Playing  it  cool  on  matters  this  critical 
is  not  my  idea  of  worthwhile  politics  or  a 
worthwhile  life. 
Sincerely, 

Ch.\rles  O.  Porteh. 
Member  of  Congress. 


[Pr^m  the  Albany  (Oreg.)  Democrat  Herald) 
Wht  Thkt  Don't  Liki  Porter 

Fourth  District  Congiessman  Charles  O. 
Porter  evidently  doesn't  like  newspapers, 
and  we  don't  blame  him  much,  for  most 
newspapers  don't  like  him,  either.  And 
neither  do  a  lot  of  people. 

It  isn't  that  newspapers  and  people  don't 
like  Porter  personally — far  from  It.  He  is  a 
personally  likable  guy.  It  Is  the  things 
that  he  says  and  does  that  they  don't  like. 

Most  recent  example  is  his  Implied  ac- 
ceptance of  91.000  from  Cyrus  Eaton  to  help 
him  finance  a  trip  to  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Objective  of  the  trip  Is  attendance  at  an 
Bast-West  meeting  of  parliamentary  officials. 

Now  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  about 
this  gift,  in  our  opinion,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  Eaton  has  long  since  been 
nuzzling  Niklta  Klhrushchev,  though  we  sus- 
pect that  if  somebody  else,  say  Harvey  S. 
Firestone,  should  pay  $1,000  to  First  District 
Congressman  Walter  Norblao,  to  enable 
NoRBLAD  to  attend  a  conference  of  rubber 
plantation  owners  in  Indonesia  Porter  might 
make  quite  a  noise  about  it. 

Eaton's  avowed  goal  is  to  establish  trade 
between  Communist  countries  and  the 
United  States.  His  motive  Is  primarily  mer- 
cenary and  he  seems  to  give  little  considera- 
tion to  the  Intangible  Ideological  conflicts 
between  the  two  political  systems — capital- 
ism and  communism,  and  the  Irreconcilable 
differences  between  them — Irreconcilable  be- 
cause the  Communists  cannot  tolerate  any 
concessions  that  might  become  obstacles  In 
the  path  of  their  program  of  world  conquest. 
Theirs  Is,  to  them,  a  movement  that  cannot 
be  challenged  on  moral  grounds  for  It  is 
above  morals,  ethics,  or  humanism,  of  any 
kind. 

It  is  Porter's  insistence  on  advocating 
compromises  with  the  Reds,  such  as  recog- 
nizing Red  China  and  being  kind  to  Fidel 
Castro,  that  makes  many  Oregonians  dislike 
Port 
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Is  not  endearing  himself   Uj  i:ewc 
particularly    the    smaller    ones,    In 
for    an     increase    in    second-class 
only.    His  bill  would,  according 
Bditorial   Association   survey, 
publications    costs    to    smalltown 
,  Including  many  small  weeklies, 
a  year  and  that  in  some  cases  is 
their    margin    of    profit.      Since 
ies  distribute  a  smaller  percentage 
circulation   by  mail   It  Is  not   they 
be   hurt   the    wors^.   though   all 
iiffer  some.    Papers  delivered  by  ear- 
not  be  affected. 
S  bill  says  nothing  about  increasing 
other  classes  of  mall.    When  he  was 
by   the  NBA   of   sponsoring    "punl- 
ation  he  denied  It  but  it  can  hardly 
coincidental    that    he    singled    out 
a.ss    mnil    fcT    a    rate    boost, 
learing  on  his  bill  starting  May   10 
gton,   DC,   PORTER,    according   to 
onal  Editorial   A.ssoclatlon   Bulletin. 
rily  prolonged  the  examination  of 
through  excessive  questioning.     In 
1   the  Bulletin,  "the  NEA  witnesses 
had    been    badgered   or    even    fill- 
'  by  Porter.     So  long  did  he  query 
that  there  was  no  time  for  read- 
3f  three  NEA  statements,  so  tho  either 
to  be  inserted  in  the  record  without 
In  full, 
hearing  Porter  alluded  to  the  so- 
'ree  in  county"  newspaper   privilege 
It  is  enjoyed  mainly  by  week- 
of  whose  subscribers  receive  their 
through    rural    carriers    within    the 
which  they  are  published.     Porter 
NEA    witnesses    would    support    a 
an   outright    subsidy   to  the  weekly 
d    when   Edgar   S.    Bayol,   executive 
t  of  NEA.  remarked  that  'subsidy 
word"  Porter  offered  sarcastically 
it  "a  consideration  from  Congress." 
not  have  Representative  Porter 
conformist,  but  when  he  be- 
nonconformist  on   so  many   things 
American  people  stand  for  he  must 
reap  the  harvest. 
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Oemocrat  Herald, 
Oreg. 

Sir:  I  thank  you  for  saying.  In  your 
"Why  They  Don't  Like  Porter," 
1960,  that  I  am  "a  personally  Uke- 
I  hope,  however,  that  you  are 
nrrong  In  that  as  you  are  elsewhere 
IT  tide. 

I  don't  like  newspapers.     You  are 

i  like  them.     I  value  them.     I  don't 

igree  with  them.     Sometimes   I  de- 

tljelr  editorial  and   news  policies.     As 

newspapers  are  essential  in  a 

(I'm    an    old    newspaperman 
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June  10,  1960. 


lay    my    accepting    expenses    for    my 

trip  from  C3rrus  Eaton  would  be 

except  for  the  fact  that  "Eaton  has 

been     nuzzling    Niklta     Khru- 

Here  you  are  up  to  your  old  tricks 

those  of  us  who  believe  In  com- 

between  the  East  and  West  into 

the  Communists. 

purpose  of  my  trip  to  Stockholm  was 

peace  and  disarmament  with  par- 

of  other  nations  and  to  plan  a 

ting  for  this  fall.     I  can't  see  how 

believe  that  this  resembles  Harvey 

s  giving  $1,000  to  Walter  Norblad 

a  conference  of  rubber  plantation 

in    Indonesia.     How    would    such    a 

the  public  interest? 

statement   that  Eaton's  motives  are 

mercenary"  Is  ridiculous.     Cjtus 

75  years  old  and  worth  more  than 

His   crusade  for   peace   is  no 

enterprise.     He  believes  we  have  to 

hird  If  we  want  reason  to  prevail  in 
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tlm.^  to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
with  this  point  of  view. 

.According  to  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  will  be  paying 
only  \lt3  percent  of  their  mailing  costs  after 
the  final  step  of  the  1958  rate  Increase  goes 
Into  effect  next  January.  The  National  Edi- 
tonu.1  A&3(x:latlon  at  the  hearing  you  men- 
tion (.iTered  no  evidence  to  refute  this  figure 
Their  witnesses  Sitld  they  felt  they  were 
payuig  their  way. 

TTie  record  of  the  hearings  will  soon  be 
printed  and  you  ran  see  for  yourself  that  I 
did  ni.'t  badger  or  filibuster  the  NEA  execu- 
tive vice  president.  Mr.  Bayol.  about  whether 
the  NEA  wanted  a  subsidy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment for  part  of  their  mailing  costs. 

Supp'.jse  we  turn  to  the  record.  I  a.sked 
Mr  Biyol  if  he  thought  that  newspapers 
ought  to  pay  the  full  costs  of  their  mailings: 

Mr  Bayol:  "We  do  not  agree  with  that 
tii.Miy;  IM.  sir  " 

Mr    Esters:   "No." 

Mr  B;iyol :  "The  Post  Office  is  a  public 
service,  and  It  should  not  have  to  pay  its  way 
any  innre  than  the  Agriculture  Department." 

Mr  Pobter-  "Fine.  Then  you  think  that 
the  second-i  lass  u.<;er.«!  ought  to  have  a  sub- 
sidy'" 

Mr.  B.iyol:  "Subsidy  is,  shall  we  say.  a 
horrid  word.     Is  that  not  the  language?" 

Mr  Porter;  "All  right  But  you  deal  In 
w.ird.-:.  so  do  I.  Let's  find  a  word.  You 
should  have  some  sort  of  consideration  from 
the  Congress  because  you  are  achieving  such 
great  things  for  the  public?" 

Mr.  Biiyol;  "Yes,  that  Is  right." 

Mr  Portkr:  "What  does  that  add  up  to, 
thfjuph"  That  somebody  has  to  pay  what 
vju  do  not  pay,  .md  tliat  somebody  Is  going 
to  be  the  taxpiiyer." 

Would  you  take  a  different  position?  I 
h.);,?  nxt. 

Mtiybe  ftunie  new;-.paper  publishers  don't 
want  to  pay  their  fair  share  of  postAl  rates. 
I  believe  most  of  them  will  not  object  al- 
th'Dugh  they  may  not  like  us  Congressmen 
who  want  to  end  at  least  p.art  of  their  pres- 
ent subsidy. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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[Fn.m  tlie  Portland  Oregonian,  June  8,  1960] 
Porter's  Peace  SuBsmy 

There  should  be  some  discussion  among 
voters  in  Oregon's  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict about  the  propriety  of  Representative 
Charles  O.  Porter's  acceptance  of  $1,000 
from  Cyrus  Eaton,  Cleveland  Industrialist 
and  close  US.  pal  of  Niklta  Khrushchev,  to 
pay  his  way  to  an  unofficial  "foothills"  con- 
ference of  Communists  and  non-Communists 
in   Stockholm. 

Representative  Porter  says  no  strings 
were  attached  to  the  cash.  It  may  be  as- 
sumed that  Mr.  Eaton  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  attach  any  strings  because  Repre- 
sentative Porter  has  been  advocating  steps 
favored  by  Mr.  Eaton — trade  with  and  diplo- 
matic exchange  with  Red  China,  admission 
of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  an 
open-arms  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
etc. 

B\it  whatever  the  coincidence  of  their 
views  on  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Communist 
nations,  we  believe  it  questionable  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  accept  expense  money 
from  a  private  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  has  identified  himself  so  closely,  in  busi- 
ness and  in  politics,  with  the  Communist 
dictatorships.  Also,  in  patronizing  this  so- 
called  disarmament  rally  In  Stockholm,  Rep- 
resentative Porter  is  lending  his  name  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman  to  an  activity  not  In  keep- 
ing with  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

We  do  not  challenge  Representative  Por- 
ter's right  to  seek  headlines  In  Castro's  Cuba, 
where  his  ardent  support  of  the  "liberator" 
blew  up  in  his  face;  to  challenge  the  State 


Department's  right,  though  unsuccessfully 
in  the  courts,  to  refuse  him  a  passport  to 
Bed  China;  to  Join  in  these  international 
gatherlnfTS  chiefly  sponsored  by  Communists, 
i>oclalists,  and  paclllsts  which  ustially  make 
propaganda  for  the  Kremlin. 

We  do  think  the  voters  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict should  consider  carefully  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Porter  is  representing  their  Interests 
and  views  accurately  One  doubts  they  ap- 
prove his  acceptance  of  money  from  Cyrus 
Eaton  to  attend  the  Stockholm  "peace"  con- 
ference. 

JrNE  10,  1960. 
The  Editor, 
The  Oregonian, 
Portland.  Oreg. 

De.\r  Sir:  With  regard  to  your  editorial, 
••PoRTER'B  Peace  Subsidy."  June  8,  1860,  you 
are  Inaccurate  in  an  important  respect  and 
you  rival  the  late  Joe  McCarthy  in  your  slurs. 

You  write  that  In  going  to  the  Stockholm 
"disarmament  rally"  I  was  "lending  my  name 
to  an  activity  not  In  keeping  with  U.S.  for- 
eign policy."  You  are  in  error.  Disarma- 
ment has  long  been  a  major  aim  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  Moreover,  the  President  rightly 
continues  to  stress  the  need  for  East-West 
contacts  at  all  levels. 

You  say  you  don't  challenge  my  "right .  .  . 
to  Join  In  these  international  gatherings 
chiefly  sponsored  by  Communists,  Socialists, 
and  pacifists  which  usually  make  propaganda 
for  the  Kremlin."  The  East-West  Round  Ta- 
ble was  started  by  West  Europeans,  Soelal- 
Ista,  yes.  but  most  of  them  are  Meaningful 
discussion  of  dlsarmamerrt  and  other  prob- 
lems having  to  do  with  peace  requires  the 
presence  of  yotir  opponents.  At  Stockholm. 
of  the  eight  conferees  all  came  from  NATO 
nations  except  our  Swedish  host  and  Ilya 
EUirenburg  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  labor  member  of  Parliament  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Stockholm  committee  meet- 
ing Is.  I  suppose,  a  pacifist  but  then  so  are 
about  half  or  more  of  the  British  people  these 
days. 

Your  assertion  that  these  groups  "usually 
make  propaganda  for  the  Kremlin"  Is  a  snide 
slur.  Any  East-West  contact  can  be  used  by 
tlie  Kremlin  to  make  propaganda.  This  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  break  off  such  associa- 
tions. We  can  and  do  make  our  own  propa- 
ganda. 

You  criticize  my  acceptance  of  Stockholm 
travel  expenses  from  Cyrus  Eaton.  You  call 
him  "cloe«  pal  of  Niklta  Khrushchev*  with 
as  much  reason  as  you  could  put  the  Presi- 
dent In  that  category  prior  the  U-2  Incident. 
You  compound  this  slur  in  the  next  para- 
graph alleging  that  Eaton  and  I  want  "an 
open-arms  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
etc." 

Like  the  President  and  many  others.  I 
want  conununlcatlon,  contact  at  all  levels, 
but  not  In  any  way  to  suggest  that  we  ap- 
prove police-state  methods.  This  Is  the 
familiar  formal  handshake-warm  embrace 
distinction  which  "iix.  Ntxow  learned  In 
Puerto  Rico  in  19S8  ftom  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin. 

You  say  It  Is  "questionable"  for  me  to  ac- 
cept money  from  Eaton  because  "he  has 
Identified  himself  so  closely,  in  business  and 
politics,  with  the  Communist  dictatorships." 
I  say  baloney.  Eaton  is  a  capitalist,  make  no 
mistake  about  that,  and  a  firm  believer  In 
freedom.  He  believes  that  men  of  good  will 
have  to  work  hard  to  make  reason  prevail 
If  we  are  to  avoid  disastrous  nuclear  war. 
So  do  I. 

Where  were  you  last  February  when  Eaton 
paid  my  way,  a  fact  I  made  public  at  the 
time,  to  London  for  a  16-natlon  meeting  of 
some  60  parliamentarians  in  London?  I 
had  no  protests  then  from  you  or  anybody 
eUe.  It  would  seem  that  bltinders  of  Re- 
publican leadership  have  made  you  Bepub- 
licans  a   little   touchy   about  International 


conference*.  This  la  too  bad  becatiae  there 
Is  no  other  way  to  make  peaceful  adjust- 
ments. 

As  for  the  voters  in  the  Fourth  District,  for 
whom  you  show  concern,  none  has  to  date 
protested  to  me.  It  may  be  that,  as  In  the 
1956  and  1958  elections,  they  disagree  with 
your   pontlfications.  Inaccuracies  and  slurs. 

I  hope  you  wlU  read  the  enclosed  pages 
from  the  Congressional  Record.  One  of 
them  has  to  do  with  Cyrtis  Eaton.  The  other 
is  the  report  that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  yesterday  about  the  Stockholm  meet- 
ing followed  by  a  colloquy  with  Representa- 
tive Walter  Jttdd,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Your  attitude  with  respect  to  my  trying 
to  help  in  whatever  ways  I  can,  to  ftu^her 
the  catise  of  peace  is  deeply  disappointing  to 
nie.  I  would  like  to  think  that  you  wrote 
the  editorial  out  of  sheer  partisanship.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  the  origins  go  deeper, 
namely,  that  you  are  Ignorant  where  ycnx 
ought  to  be  informed  and  Indifferent  where 
you  ought  t-T  be  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


[From    the    London.    England,    Evening 
Standard,  Jtme  8.   1960) 

Mr.   Khrl-shchev's  Capitalist  Friend  on 
Power  and  the  Pentagon 

(By  Donald  Edgar) 

It  Is  not  often  that  you  come  away  from 
an  Interview  sajrlng  to  yourself — "I  think 
that  was  a  great  man." 

I  did  last  night  as  I  went  down  the  lift 
in   Clarldges  after  seeing  Mr.   Cyrus  Eaton. 

He  is  the  76-year-old  powerful  and  rich 
North  American  indtistriallst  who  has  been 
trying  to  build  bridges  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Trying  to  build  a  bridge  of  peace. 

Needless  to  cay,  with  the  result  that  be 
has  been  vilified  in  his  own  country. 

A    MEN  ACS 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  the  situation 
was  after  the  breakdown  of  the  summit 
talks. 

"There  Is  a  great  change  needed  In  the 
United  States.  The  Pentagon  Is  a  power  and 
a  menace. 

"The  generals  have  been  Intoxicated  by 
their  successes  in  World  War  I  and  II.  They 
have  forgotten  the  part  played  by  the 
British.  They  have  a  complex  of  omnipo- 
tence. It's  a  state  at  mind  that  they  have 
got  themselves  Into. 

"As  you  know."  he  added,  "at  the  moment 
the  world  Is  teeming  with  generals  who  are 
heads  of  state.  We  have  had  two  flne  gen- 
erals who  have  exercised  power  In  recent 
years.  There  was  General  Marshall,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State. 

"He  was  a  flne  man.  But  the  trouble  of 
It  was  that  he  thought  in  terms  of  military 
power.  And  it  was  Marshall  who  laid  down 
the  basis  of  our  postwar  policy. 

"And  then  General  Elsenhower  came  later 
as  President.  And  they  cant  escape  the 
Idea  of  military  strength.  They  have  a  mili- 
tary complex. 

"You  remember  we  had  a  great  general  in 
our  civil  var,  Ulysses  Grant.  He  was  a  great 
general  but  he  turned  out  a  poor  President. 
You  had  Wellington  who  was  a  great 
soldier — but  not  so  good,  it  appears,  as  a 
politician. 

"The  trouble  Is  we  are  relying  too  much 
on  weapons  of  war.  Not  on  a  mentality  of 
political  thinking." 

Mr.  Eaton,  who  has  spent  some  time  with 
Mr.  Khrushchev  In  the  past,  has  Just  come 
back  with  his  wife  from  a  tour  erf  eastern 
Europe — Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Eastern  Germany. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  hod  found  many 
restrictions  on  liberty. 

He  became  even  more  lively. 


"We  have  more  in  the  United  States,"  he 
said.  "Do  you  know  that  there  are  practi- 
cally hft'f  a  million  people  In  the  United 
States  whose  Job  In  one  way  or  another  is 
to  supervise  the  citizens?" 

ALARMED 

"There  are  In  all  75  tigencles.  We  didn't 
see  policemen  everywhere  In  the  countries 
we  have  Just  visited.  But  If  Ike  came  to 
Cleveland  there  would  be  60  security  men 
looking  after  him.  We  found  nothing  like 
that  where  we  went. 

"We  have  more  of  a  police  state  than  there 
is  In  those  covintrles." 

Mrs.  Eaton  nodded  In  agreement.  She  is 
a  very  attractive  woman — many  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  the  wheelchair  that  is  her  life.  She 
is  a  polio  victim. 

"How  did  you  find  it  otherwise  In  Eastern 
Europe?" 

"Well,  they  are  worried.  They  are  greatly 
alarmed  over  the  rearming  of  Germany. 
They  feel  that  the  United  States  Is  encourag- 
ing the  Germans. 

"And  I  was  greatly  concerned  over  the  lack 
of  effective  diplomatic  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  American  diplomats  and  thdr  allies." 

OCT  OF  rooca 

"They  are  all  out  of  •Vmdi  with  the  people. 
There  Is  little  or  no  contact  wtth  political 
leaders.  The  representatives  of  the  English 
speaking  world  have  a  real  hatred  of  com- 
munism. 

"Therefore,  it  Is  not  fashionable  to  mix. 
And  therefore  they  are  Wring  !n  a  world 
completely  cut  off  from  reality. 

"They  still  repeat  the  old  <dlclie8  and  they 
still  keep  themselves  to  thenselvca." 

I  then  asked  Mr.  Eaton  why  he  thought 
the  summit  talks  had  broken  down. 

"In  my  oplnloci,"  he  replied,  "tbien  was  a 
great  Influence  brought  to  bear  on  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  after  his  meeting  at  Camp 
David  with  Mr.  Khruahcher. 

"I  think  at  that  Ume  there  was  an  honest 
desire    to   reach    an    understand  tag. 

"But  then  pressure  was  brougbt.  There 
was  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  The 
Pentagon.  The  CIA — the  Central  IntelU- 
gence  Agency. 

"All  people  who  have  a  vested  Interest  in 
keeping  tension  between  the  East  and  the 
West. 

"And  of  course,  the  Ocrmans  did  their 
bit." 

HIS  REASONS 

Mr.  Eaton  thKi  started  to  talk  about  the 
reasons  that  had  made  him,  a  dedicated 
capitalist,  pursue  his  poUey,  In  spite  of  all 
the  troubles  he  has  run  Into. 

"First,  there  was  the  awareness  of  the  an- 
nihilation that  an  all  out  nticlear  war 
would  mean.  Second,  theiv  Is  the  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  to  carry  out  the  cold  war. 
And  third  there  was  the  conviction  that 
World  War  H  dldnt  produce  the  results 
we  have  hoped  for. 

"I  had  two  sons  and  six  nephews  In  the 
war.  Two  of  the  nephews  were  killed.  And 
then  I  saw  so  many  of  the  most  brilliant 
sons  of  cousins  and  friends  who  were  killed. 
many  of  them  in  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge  in 
the  winter  of  1944-46." 

He  mentioned  then  about  his  last  meeting 
In  Paris  with  Mr.  Khrushchev.  "What  do 
you  think  of  him?"    I  asked. 

"Oh.  he's  a  very  clever  man.  He  impressed 
me  right  from  the  start.  He  has  a  keen  in- 
telligence, blunt  frankness,  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  world. 

"He  astonished  me  by  the  width  of  his 
Information.  He  to  hard  working  and  widely 
read.  I  told  him  that  If  he  had  oome  to 
America  as  a  boy  he  would  hava  twen  the 
head  of  one  of  our  greatest  corporatlona." 

I  felt  the  tt"K»  had  oome  to  ask  Mr.  Katon 
what  he  felt  about  the  long-term  Oettaap- 
ment  of  capitalism  and  conununlam. 
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•T  think  that  undoubtedly  capltallam  is 
going  to  undergo  many  changes  and  be  In- 
fluenced by  the  Socialist  experiment.  But  I 
thtnk  that  on  the  other  hand  Socialist  coun- 
tries wUl  also  change  ■■  they  develop 
economically." 

A  CHANCS 

"If  we  let  time  and  evolution  work,  free 
from  the  threats  of  a  hostile  attitude  by  the 
Western  World,  then  I  think  there  woold  be 
a  great  chance  of  lasting  peace.  The  em- 
phasis must  be  on  the  progress  of  the  human 
race." 

"How  are  you  able  to  think  in  these  terms 
when  you  are  a  supremely  successful  ex- 
ample of  high  capitalism?"    I  asked. 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  Eaton.  "I  don't  think 
there  U  much  In  the  prestige  of  wealth.  You 
can  only  wear  one  suit.  Tou  can  only  eat 
three  meals  a  day.  What  matters  Is  the 
creatlveness.  That  Is  the  real  distinction 
between  one  man  and  another." 

We  then  talked  about  other  Americans 
who  have  also  tried  to  work  for  peace. 

There  was  Ford  with  his  Peace  Ship  which 
he  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  to  try  to  end 
the  First  World  War. 

There  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  great 
steelmaster,  who  left  most  of  his  fortune  in 
the  Interests  of  peace. 

But  Is  it  altogether  strange  that  Nobel, 
the  explosives  king,  Carnegie  maker  of  one 
of  the  materials  of  war — and  now  Eaton,  who 
Is  also  a  great  steel  man,  should  devote  them- 
selves to  peace? 

Canada's  Choocb:   Lbadbship  oa  Annihila- 

TIOW? 

(Address  ot  Cyrus  Eaton.  Canadian-bom 
chairman  of  the  bocuxl.  Steep  Rock  Iron 
Mines  Ltd.,  and  Chesapeake  tt  Ohio  Rail- 
way, at  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  St. 
Andrews  by-the-Sea,  New  Brunswick,  June 
9. 1950) 

My  pleasure  in  addressing  this  distin- 
guished group  of  Canadian  business  leaders 
is  doubled  because  of  joui  selection  of  my 
l>eloved  Maritlmes  as  the  site  of  your  1959 
meetings. 

In  nearby  Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia,  where  I 
was  bom  75  years  ago  and  where  I  still  speni 
part  of  every  sximmer,  one  readily  gains  a 
sense  of  the  seaside  glory  of  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  Look  north  from  Pugwash  across 
the  Northumberland  Straits,  and  the  coast 
at  Prince  Edward  Island  fills  the  horizon. 
Turn  your  head  but  slightly  to  the  west, 
and  New  Brunswick's  Cape  Tormentlne 
quickly  catches  your  eye. 

I  shall  have  somel^ng  else  to  say  about 
the  Maritlmes  and  their  place  in  the 
Canadian  economy  later.  First,  however,  I 
should  like  to  have  you  share  with  me  a 
broad  view  of  the  complex  world  in  which 
we  are  living  in  this  revolutionary  new 
nuclear  age.  and  a  more  particular  kxA  at 
the  preeminent  part  Canada  can  play  In  it 
if  she  chooses. 

MOOD    or    WHOLK    MOD0U«    WOBU)    IB    TO    BUILD 
INDUSTBT 

The  kejrnote  of  this  convention,  "Build 
Industry — ^Build  Canada,"  clearly  states  the 
Ideal  gofd.  The  mood  of  the  whole  modem 
wcM-ld,  east  and  west,  capitalist  and  Com- 
munist, is  to  build  Indiutry.  The  peoples 
of  every  race,  creed  and  color  are  doggedly 
determined  to  secure  lor  themselves  a 
greater  share  of  the  good  things  ot  this 
earth. 

Old  Mother  India,  whose  civilization  dates 
bcM:k  5.000  years,  typifies  the  trend.  Some 
years  ago  I  spent  a  weekend  with  Sir  Babln- 
dranath  Tagore.  Bengal  scholar  and  clas- 
sicist whose  poetry  had  won  him  the  Nobel 
Priae  for  literattire.  Justifiably  proud  of 
India's  ageless  fame  for  art,  poetry  and 
philosophy.  Tagore  frankly  expressed  his 
scorn  for  Western  industzialism.  "In  India," 
he  asserted,  "we  do  not  want  your  automo- 
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do  not  wtmt  your  locomotives.    We 

as  we  are."    More  recently  there 

assurance    from    Prime    Minister 

ixsA  India  will  not  rest  in  h^  quesi 

industry.     At  the  same  tUne,  I 

she  will  demonstrate  that  empha- 

materlal  need  not  result  in  neglect 

of  the  mind  and  the  spirit. 

cC  us  who  dedicate  the  working  part 

lives  to  Industry  and  trade  will  find 

BJlles  in  many  quarters.    I  have  Just 

r«  adlng  Faber's  new  life  of  Jowett,  one 

I  Teatest  classical  scholars  and  philoeo- 

English-speaking  world  has  known. 

gave    tremendous    Impetus    to    the 

of  Oxford   as   a   center   of    learning 

the  second  half  of  the  19th  century. 

a  less  orthodox  but  better  known 

savant   as  saying,   "The   greatest   of 

the  worst  of  crimes  is   poverty." 

designated  that  as  the  one  statement 

Shaw  with  which  he  completely 
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Canada  of  my  boyhood,  particularly 
Provinces,  offered  limited  eco- 
opportunities  for  ambitious  and  in- 
boys  and  girls.     So  it  was  around 
of  the  centiiry   that  I  Joined   my 
with  the  countless  others  beating 
across  the  border  to  the  better  Jobs 
beckoned  there.     My  good  fortune 
find  my  first  American  business  asso- 
with  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
model  of  creative  and  imaginative 
lism.     At  that  time  Mr.  Rockefeller 
receiving  lavish  praise   for  his   phllan- 
Although  he  took  satisfaction  In 
foikndlng  of  universities  and  the  build - 
tioepltals  and  churches.  I  oft*^n  heard 
that  he  consldereo  his  greatest  con- 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind  the  giv- 
gainful  employment  through  the  In- 
he  created. 
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were  a  boy  in  Canada  today,  I  would 
lo  time  casting  a  covetous  eye  across 
My  native  land,  which  was  con- 
be  little  more  than  a  colony  in  my 
has  attained  sovereign  status.     Sec- 
area  only  to  Soviet  Russia.  Canada 
rich  and  limitless  natxiral  resources, 
surface     has    barely    begun    to    be 
Industry  for  the  most  part  is  In 
and  vigorous  beginnings, 
is  blessed  with  a  strong  centralized 
system,  for  which  I  am  Impelled  to 
I  peclal  word  of  praise.     The  small  and 
banks  of  the  archaic  American  sys- 
Bharply   In   contrast.     Their   im- 
in  times  of  financial  dlCDculty  have 
panics  of  the  past.     Sooner  or 
ranking  in   America   is   bound   to  be 


of  her  comf>aratlveIy  small  popu- 

as  contrasted  with  the  gigantic  and 

snterprlses  pressing  to  be  undertaken, 

m\]st  call  on  outside  capital.     The 

high  character  of  her  governments, 

provincial,    and    municipal,    under 

political    party,   forttinately    com- 

the  confidence  of  the  Investors  of  the 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Canada  will 

automatically  win  the  keen  world- 

cbmpetitlon  for  capital.     Other  coun- 

hpld  out  great  inducements.     Chile,  for 

allows  all  machinery  and   equlp- 

1  or  new  mines  to  enter  duty  free,  in 

eikgemess     to     develop     her     iron    ore 


earlier  of  the  colonial  status  with 

Canada  was   so  long   content.     Even 

were  i»-oud  to  do  obeisance  to  Brlt- 

to  follow  her  lead  both  at  home  and 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  never 

nostalgic  affection  for  England,  and 

lave  made  a  conscious  effort  down  the 

1p  maintain  dally  contact  with  things 


British.  The  Times  of  London  and  the  Econ- 
omist of  London  come  regularly  to  my  desk 
by  airmail.  In  60  years  I  have  never  missed 
an  issue  of  Punch,  the  IlluBtrated  London 
News,  or  the  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

BRITAIN  SETS  THE  EXAM1»LE  IN  WORLD  COICMESCX 

Four  hundred  years  ago  England  dis- 
patched her  first  trade  mission  to  Russia. 
Within  recent  weeks  she  has  concluded  a 
promising  new  5-year  trade  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  She  Is  following  up  to  bring 
about  the  broadest  exchange  of  goods  by 
making  government  loans  to  her  Industries 
that  will  conduct  the  trading.  This  makes 
better  sense  than  our  customary  American 
and  Canadian  policy  of  direct  foreign  aid  for 
the  development  of  resources  and  Industries 
In  co\intrles  that  will  not  permit  our  na- 
tionals to  participate  in  ownership  of  any  of 
their  enterprises. 

The  British,  very  wisely  In  my  view,  have 
concluded  that  Russia  Is  determined  to  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  world  commerce, 
and  that  Russia  will  accordingly  make  a 
policy  of  maintaining  her  credit  at  a  high 
level.  The  Soviet  Union,  after  all,  is  no 
feeble  or  faltering  economy  seeking  a  hand- 
out, but  a  front  rank  Industrial  power 
possessing  vast  resources  and  hard-working 
people,  ambitious  to  excel  in  every  field  of 
modern  life. 

Even  while  we  bow  to  Britain  for  her 
brilliant  success  in  maintaining  world  lead- 
ership In  commerce  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies, we  must  also  recognize  that  her  failure 
to  encourage  the  upbuilding  of  industry  in 
Canada,  Australia,  India,  and  South  Africa 
not  only  retarded  their  development,  but 
ultimately  changed  the  empire  into  a  loosely 
knit  commonwealth.  Through  this  over- 
sight, England  has  become  a  "tight  little  Is- 
land" In  fact  as  well  as  In  poetry. 

Canada  has  cut  the  ties  that  bound  with 
Britain  as  far  as  foreign  policy  goes.  For  her 
former  deference  to  English  Judgment  in 
this  field,  however,  she  has  substituted  hesi- 
tation to  differ  with  the  United  States  on 
international  matters.  Here  I  submit,  as  one 
who  knows  and  loves  both  North  American 
countries  weU,  Cauiada  Is  malting  a  mistake. 
Her  most  favorable  course,  not  only  to 
further  her  own  economic  development  but 
perhaps  to  help  save  all  mankind  from  an- 
nihilation, lies  in  exercising  complete  inde- 
pendence in  foreign  policy. 

America's  late  Secretary  of  State  per- 
sistently proclaimed  that  we  could  not  do 
business  with  the  Soviets  because  they  em- 
braced Ideologies  that  differed  from  ours.  On 
the  same  grounds,  he  fcnxed  the  United 
States  to  embrace  the  fatuous  mjrth  that 
Red  China,  with  Its  600  million  citizens  oc- 
cupying the  world's  third  largest  land  area, 
did  not  exist.  These  precepts  have  been  re- 
peated BO  frequently  and  so  shrilly  that 
burning  hatred  of  everything  Russian  and 
Chinese  has  practically  become  a  condition 
of  political  respectabiUty  in  the  United 
States.  Hopefully  the  new  head  of  the  U.8. 
State  Department  will  adhere  to  sounder 
and  less  fanatical  doctrines. 

VAST  CANADIAN   COMMEXCIAL   POTENTIAL  LIES 

ACBOSS  PAcmc 

Whether  ot  not  this  turns  out  to  be  the 
case,  Canada  cannot  afford  to  wait  and  see, 
without  sacrificing  her  tremendous  potential 
for  trade  with  the  Par  East.  Oppcai;unltles 
for  business  with  expanding  Communist 
China  have  already  manifested  themselves. 
An  examination  of  the  ambitious  Siberian 
development  program  in  the  new  Soviet  7- 
year  plan  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  thriving 
traffic  that  can  be  conducted  across  the 
Pacific  between  the  west  coast  of  Canada 
and  the  Russian  Far  East.  The  Siberian 
prison  bastion  of  the  storybooks  should  not 
be  allowed  to  cloud  the  refOity  that  here  is 
a  vast  area,  liberally  endowed  with  rich  min- 
eral wealth  and  fertile  soil,  and  destined  to 
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become  a  busy  modern  Industrial  workshop. 
Certainly  the  Soviets  have  not  Inaugurated 
Jet  plane  service  to  connect  Moscow  and 
Vladivostok  by  a  vast  5,300-mlle  flight  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  quickly  transporting 
political  malcontents  Into  exile. 

OPPOSING  roEOLOCIES  POSE  NO  OBSTACLE  TO 
COMUESCE 

Let  us  examine  the  fallacy  that  peoples  of 
opposing  Ideologies  cannot  do  business  with 
each  other,  that  cold  war  or  even  hot  war 
between  them  becomes  inevitable.  I  speak 
as  a  dedicated  capitalist  and  an  incurable 
free  enterpriser,  who  believes  that  the  eco- 
nomic system  under  which  I  have  enjoyed 
success  Is  the  best  that  man  has  been  able 
to  devise.  Despite  these  unshakable  con- 
victions, I  see  no  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  declare  oold  war  and  to  threaten 
to  unleash  hydrogen  bombs  on  Great  Britain 
because  she  has  socialized  all  of  her  rail- 
roads, telephone  companies,  electric  and  gas 
utilities  and  coal  mines. 

As  a  director  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.  and  the  Kansas  City  Power 
&  Light  Co..  I  credit  private  ownership  with 
providing  the  incentive  that  spurs  these 
utilities  to  operations  of  unsurpassed  e£B- 
clency  in  the  electric  power  world.  TTie 
Chesapeake  It  Ohio  Hallway,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  last  year  made  more  profit  under 
private  ownership  than  any  railroad  In  the 
world,  privately  or  publicly  owned.  These 
records  of  success  indte  no  uncontrollable 
urge  on  my  part  to  demand  that  the  United 
States  aim  nuclear  warheads  at  Canada  to 
force  her  to  give  up  Federal  ownership  of 
her  largest  railroad  and  airline,  as  well  as 
provincial  proprietorship  of  all  but  a  frac- 
tion of   her  electric  power  facilities. 

As  long  as  the  Canadian  people  support  the 
able  men  who  are  employed  to  operate 
Oovernment-owned  enterprises,  and  as  long 
as  the  Government  companies  satisfactorily 
serve  their  purpose,  public  ownership  of  them 
will  continue.  The  United  States  would  be 
regarded  as  guilty  of  unwarranted  Interfer- 
ence to  suggest  that  Canada  change  her  sys- 
tem. Does  the  American  cold  war  on  Russia 
constitute  less  of  an  Impertinence? 

CANADA      SHOT7LO     DISASSOCIATE     TTTJISEI.F     PKOM 
AMBUCAN     OBDUKACT     IN     POKZIGN     APrAIlS 

The  insistence  of  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment on  preserving  the  status  quo.  If  not 
Indeed  harking  back  to  the  status  quo  ante, 
files  in  the  face  of  all  recorded  history. 
Change  Is  Inevitable;  to  attempt  to  stop  it 
is  to  induce  violence.  Tremendoxis  transfor- 
mations are  now  taking  place  in  standards 
and  conditions  that  were  established  in  So- 
viet Russia  and  Red  China  when  they  were 
backward  countries.  Success  and  prosperity 
stand  to  modify,  while  failure  can  only  In- 
tensify, the  more  extreme  and  less  desirable 
features  of  their  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems. When  and  as  the  Communist  coun- 
tries make  progress,  the  strong  likelihood  Is 
for  less  dogmatism  and  more  flexibility  By 
disassociating  herself  thoroughly  from  Amer- 
ican obduracy,  Canada  can  set  a  salutary 
example  for  her  bellicose  southern  neighbor 
and,  at  the  same  time,  lessen  the  prospect  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust  that  will  engulf  all  man- 
kind If  it  ever  happens. 

U.S.   SUCCESS  IN   WARTAXX   HAS   LED  TO   MILrrARY 
CONCEIT 

In  my  lifetime,  the  United  States  has  en- 
gaged In  three  wars — the  Spanish-American 
War  and  World  Wars  I  and  II,  all  fought 
away  from  her  shores.  In  both  World  Wars, 
America  came  In  late  with  her  great  indus- 
trial resources,  and  contributed  heavily  to 
the  success  of  the  winning  side.  With  the 
conceit  to  which  human  nature  Is  given,  she 
has  subsequently  claimed  almost  complete 
credit  for  the  victories,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  Invincible. 

The  atom  bombs  that  rained  down  on  Hiro- 
shima  and  Nagasaki  at  the  end  of   World 


War  n  marked  a  revolution  In  the  natxire  of 
armed  conflict.  Civilians  and  soldiers  alike, 
grownups,  and  children,  wherever  situated, 
become  frontline  combatants  when  the  first 
nuclear  warhead  begins  to  describe  Its  tra- 
jectory. American  monopoly  of  nuclear 
weapons  was  transitory.  In  fact,  while  the 
VS.  State  Department  smugly  sat  back  and 
taunted  the  UJ3B.R..  Soviet  scientists  went 
earnestly  to  work  and  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  weapons  of  even  greater 
deadliness  than  those  created  in  the  United 
States.  In  recent  weeks,  I  have  been  heart- 
ened to  observe  Viscount  Montgomery,  the 
20th  century's  ablest  soldier,  repeatedly  warn- 
ing the  world  to  step  back  from  the  nuclear 
abyss  and  to  work  tirelessly  for  better  under- 
standing between  East  and  West. 

U.S.    SCIENTISTS    CALL    POR    HALT    IN    NUCLEAR 
ARMAMENTS    RACE 

I  have  watched  the  evolution  of  nuclear 
weapons  with  intense  concern  from  the  start. 
The  University  of  Chicago,  of  which  I  am  a 
trustee,  conducted  the  initial  experiments 
that  led  to  the  production  of  the  first  bombs. 
Most  of  the  leading  scientists  who  partici- 
pated In  the  early  development  work  have 
subsequently  been  devoting  t^eir  full  ener- 
gies to  efforts  to  persuade  the  American  Gov- 
ernment to  halt  the  armaments  race. 
Through  the  Pugwash  Conferences  of  inter- 
national nuclear  scientists,  I  have  been  trying 
to  help.  I  fervently  hope  that  history  will 
support  the  famous  French  scientist  who 
predicts  that  Pugwash  will  rank  with  Auster- 
litz  and  Waterloo  as  a  tviming  point  in  the 
fate  of  the  world. 

ENOUGH     NUCLEAR     WEAPONS    IN    EXISTENCE    TO 
WIPE  OUT  ALL  LITE 

The  stark  and  terrifying  fact  Is  that  the 
use  of  only  5  percent  of  the  atom  and  hy- 
drogen bombs  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
nuclear  powers  would  completely  wipe  out 
every  last  vestige  of  life  on  this  earth.  We 
businessmen  cannot  be  called  cowards  If, 
to  safeguard  our  families  and  the  commer- 
cial and  cultural  Institutions  to  which  we 
have  devoted  our  lives,  we  remonstrate  with 
heedless  statesmen  for  running  the  nuclear 
risk.  For  myself,  I  long  ago  Incorporated  into 
my  personal  philosophy  Spinoza's  advice  to 
harbor  "no  regrets,  no  fears."  I  have  lived  a 
busy  and  productive  life,  and  I  shall  labor  to 
the  end  to  enable  my  children  and  grand- 
children to  enjoy  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  mine.  I  know  that  the  United 
States  cannot  go  on  spending  »50  billion  a 
year  for  military  weapons  without  succumb- 
ing to  annihilation  or  impoverishment,  and 
I  shall  fight  both  awful  fates  with  all  my 
strength.  Canada  Is  caught  in  the  same 
web,  so  I  would  hope  that  Canadian  policy 
and  Canadian  opinion  might  be  directed  to 
bringing  American  statesmanship  to  its 
senses. 

FORMULA  POR  FULLEST  CANADIAN  DOMESTIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  foreign  scene 
to  the  leadership  that  must  be  provided  at 
home  if  Canada  Is  to  realize  her  almost 
Infinite  potential  to  the  full.  It  should  go 
without  saying  that  the  people  of  Canada 
.should  be  encouraged  toward  the  highest 
physical  and  Intellectual  development.  The 
new  world  in  which  we  live  is  no  place  for 
weaklings  of  mind  or  Ixxiy.  The  amazing 
advances  in  science  throw  down  a  tremen- 
dous Intellectual  challenge.  Colleges  and 
universities  must  pursue  the  truth  relent- 
\esFAy  wherever  It  leads,  even  if  It  means 
modifying  opinions  that  have  heen  tena- 
ci'iusly  held  for  centuries. 

Even  as  better  understanding  and  closer 
c cooperation  are  needed  among  nations  of 
the  world,  so  are  they  essential  between 
management  and  labor.  This,  I  think.  Is 
industry's  most  crucial  problem,  and  It  is 
one  that  cannot  successfully  be  delegated, 
but   mu.st  be  handled  directly   by  constant 


contacts  between  top  management  and  the 
leaders  of  labor.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  last 
fall  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  heard  from 
the  commodore  of  the  Cunard  fieet  a  suc- 
cess story  of  labor  relations  that  all  busi- 
nessmen could  profitably  ponder.  Conduct- 
ing the  largest  shipping  oi^ration  on  the 
high  seas,  the  Cunard  Line  has  not  had  a 
strike  for  50  years.  Problems  that  arise  are 
discussed  and  settled  at  monthly  meetings 
of  high  Cunard  officers  with  top  vinion  offi- 
cials. The  two  sides  recognize  the  mutual 
benefit  of  finding  some  middle  course  of 
sigreement.  Thus,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world's  shipping  has  become  notorious  for 
labor  troubles,  Cunard  has  set  a  unique  rec- 
ord in  its  freedom  from  destructive  warfare 
between  management  and  labor. 

INDUSTRIAL    LEADFR-S    MUST    TAKE    INTELLIGENT 
INTEREST     IN     GOVERNMENT 

Leaders  of  industry  should,  I  believe,  form 
a  habit  not  only  of  making  their  views  fre- 
quently known  to  Government  leaders,  but 
also  of  keeping  in  close  touch  with  politi- 
cians, whether  of  the  city,  the  province,  or 
the  Federal  Government.  This  Is  not  to  go 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  big  business- 
men attempt  a  wholesale  Invasion  of  the 
Cabinet,  because  I  think  we  have  demon- 
strated in  the  United  States  that  the  1952 
American  Cabinet  composed  of  eight  mil- 
lionaires and  a  plumt>er  was  not  an  un- 
qualified success.  In  democracies  like  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  however,  it  be- 
hooves all  citizens,  including  businessmen, 
to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in 
government. 

Finally,  since  this  is  a  gathering  of  busi- 
nessmen who  have  made  their  marks  In  their 
various  fields,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  in  order 
to  p>oint  out  that  a  special  moral  and  social 
obligation  rests  upon  those  of  us  who  have 
prospered  vmder  the  capitalistic  system.  If 
we  exercise  restraint  in  our  conduct,  and 
give  loyal  support  to  all  that  ts  highest  and 
best  in  our  civilization,  then  we  can  be  con- 
fident that  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
make  this  wonderful  world  of  ours  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

May  I  add  a  postscript  on  the  Maritlmes  to 
these  remarks,  even  as  you  are  adding  a  post- 
convention  tour  to  these  meetings  you  liave 
held  here. 

MAEITTME  TOURIST    POTENTIAL  CALLS    FOR  BROAD 
UEVELOPMKNT 

Early  in  the  season  though  It  Is,  I  hope 
your  tour  will  give  you  some  appreciation  of 
the  vast  possibilities  of  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces fc»-  large  and  profitable  tourist  traffic. 
A  look  at  the  map  will  show  you  that  the 
superlative  summer  attractions  of  this  area 
could  by  adequate  transportation  be  made 
easily  accessible  to  the  eastern  American 
population  numbering  some  60  million. 

Recently  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  Puerto 
Rico,  which  makes  tourism  Its  principal  and 
thriving  indxistry.  The  goverrunent  and  the 
newspapers  have  worked  hard  to  popularize 
Puerto  Rico  as  a  tourist  paradise.  Their 
efforts  would  have  come  to  nought,  however, 
if  first  class  transportation  had  not  been 
available.  Fljring  the  1,600  miles  from  New 
York  to  San  Juan,  the  tourist  has  his  choice 
of  magnificent  modern  planes  owned  by  a 
number  of  strong  airlines.  New  Brunswick. 
Newfoundland.  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  deserve  as  much. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Mari- 
tlmes can  £uid  should  be  lifted  economically. 
One  would  be  the  location  here  of  a  number 
of  small  industries  to  give  year  around  em- 
ployment to  the  present  labor  surplus.  The 
problem  belongs  not  to  the  Maritlmes  alone, 
but  to  all  of  Canada.  In  the  interests  of 
brevity,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  spell  the 
subject  out. 

I  could  not  be  In  New  Brimswlck  without 
saluting  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  has  Just 
celebrated  his  80th  birthday  here,  and  who 
has  made  such  generous  contributions  to  the 
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Provlnce'a  cvUtural  Institutions.  In  my  own 
way.  through  the  Pugwash  Conferences  and 
through  Deep  Cove  Parms.  with  Its  Shorthorn 
catue  herd  and  its  wUd  fowl  conservation 
program.  I  am  trying  to  give  my  native  Nova 
Scotia  a  hand. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  only  Canadian 
in  the  great  American  Hall  of  Fame  in  New 
York  Is  Simon  Newcomb,  the  noted  astron- 
omer who  was  bom  near  Pugwash  in  Nova 
Scotia.  I  challenge  any  other  part  of  the 
world  to  match  the  Marltlmes'  record  for  pro- 
ducing university  president,  scholars,  physi- 
cians.  statesmen,  bank  president,  and  busi- 
ness leaders. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  the  Marltlmes  to 
you.  and  ask  that  you  give  them  the  earnest 
consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Backcsottitd  Data  oh  Craus  Baton 

Cyrus  Eaton.  Canadian-bom  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  to  Ohio  Rail- 
way, has  been  promliiently  Identified  with 
both  Canadian  and  American  industry  and 
mining  for  mc»e  than  half  a  century. 

Mr.  Baton's  largest  present  business  inter- 
ests In  Canada  are  Steep  Bock  Iron  Mines 
Ltd.,  of  which  he  is  also  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  C.  *  O.,  which  operates  an  Im- 
portant division  from  Windsor  to  Samla 
and  Buffalo,  and  Ungava  Iron  Ores  In  far 
ztorthem  Quebec.  On  September  17,  1957. 
formation  of  Ungava  Iron  Ores  Co.  was  an- 
nr  unced  in  Montreal  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  rep- 
resentatives of  five  leading  We«t  German 
steel  producers.  The  Joint  development,  to 
cost  an  estimated  $200  mllUon,  will  tap  vast 
iron  ore  deposits  to  supply  world  Industry. 
As  a  director  of  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  Mr. 
Eaton  Is  closely  associated  with  another 
company  doing  a  bro«ul  business  in  Canada. 

Other  basic  segments  of  the  economy  In 
which  Mr.  Eaton  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
are  steel,  coal,  public  ututties,  and  agricul- 
ture. Among  his  other  corporate  offices,  he 
ts  chairman  of  Portsmouth  Steel  Corp.,  and 
West  Kentucky  Coal  Co..  and  director  of 
Cleveland-Cllffs  Iron  Co,  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co..  and  Kansas  City  Power  St 
Ught  Co. 

Mr.  Baton  owns  and  operates  the  3,000- 
acre  Deep  Cove  Parms  in  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  800-acre  Acadia  Farms  In  Ohio,  and 
specializes  in  the  raising  of  purebred  and 
registered  Scotch  Shorthorn  cattle.  PS 
Troubadour,  the  995-pound  Shorthorn  calf 
that  was  crowned  1956  International  Grand 
Champion  over  all  breeds,  was  bred  by  Mr. 
Eaton  at  Acadia  Farms.  Troubadour 
brought  the  all-time  record  price  of  920.50 
a  pound  at  auction  for  a  total  of  $20,397.50 
after  winning  this  most  coveted  award  of 
cattledom. 

Mr.  Baton  held  his  earliest  business  po- 
sition with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.,  and 
through  aseioelatlon  with  the  Rockefeller 
family's  oil  and  natural  gas  enterprises, 
gained  his  first  experience  in  natural  re- 
sources. 

On  December  28,  1954,  Mr.  Eaton  an- 
nounced he  was  turning  his  ancestral  home 
at  Pugwash,  Nova  Scotia,  into  a  vacation 
place  for  authors,  scholars,  statesmen,  labor 
leaders,  and  businessmen.  His  plan  was  to 
give  thinking  men  from  all  over  the  world 
an  opportunity  to  relax  together,  exchange 
views,  sharpen  their  own  thinking,  and  de- 
slen  formulas  for  us  to  live  In  this  brand 
new  world.  Conspicuous  among  partici- 
pants of  first  Pugwash  sessions  In  1955  was 
Julian  Huxley,  world-famed  British  blolo- 
^sC.  In  1958,  Mr.  Eaton  broadened  the 
P\igwash  plan  to  bring  together  Commu- 
nist and  anti-Communist,  Israeli  and  Arab. 
In  an  atmosphere  of  comradeship. 

The  main  1957  Pugwash  ccnference,  for 
the  first  time  In  history,  brought  together 
International  nuclear  and  other  scientists, 
from  Bast  and  West,  to  discuss  nuclear  perils 
to  mankind.  They  Issued  a  warning  that 
misuse  of  nuclear  energy  could  mean  anni- 
hilation of  mankind. 
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York  Herald  Tribune  subsequent- 
a  major  part  of  its  editorial  page 
by  Mr.  Katcm  entitled,  "A  Capl- 
Let'B  Meet  the  Soviets  Half 
newspaper  backed  the   article 
leading  editorial  on  the  same  page 
Baton  on  his  stand.     The  edl- 
on  an  appeal  by  195  So- 
and  a  formal  resolution  by 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
tt.S.SJl.  for  a  'Taroad  international 
of  scientists"  to  discuss  the  dan- 
ind  of  a  thermonuclear  war. 
to  worldwide  demand,  a  sec- 
conference    of    nuclear 
was  held  under  the  Pugwash  name 
in  March -April  of  1958,  while  a 
Conference  was  convened  in 
September,  under  the  Joint  spon- 
the  Austrian  Government  and  Mr. 
n  all-time  record  Indoor  crowd  of 
including  Austria's  Pr^ldent  Adolf 
Jammed   Vienna's    city   hall   audl- 
>  bear    11   of   the   world's  leading 
report  the   findings  of  the  Third 
Nuclear    Conference,    at    Its    final 
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idditlonal  meetings  of  Intemational 
eaders  took  place  In  Pugwash  Itself 
sununer  of  1958.     Greatest  puh- 
was  attracted  by  a  conference 
leading   American.   British,    and    Ca- 
liistorians  and  men  of  letters,  who 
their  deliberations  with  a  call  to 
eagues  everywhere  to  **work  in  co- 
wlth  scientists  to  help  create  an 
atmoeph^e  of  cwnmon  understanding  which 
the  moss  suicide  of  mankind." 
's  visit  to  leading  European  conn- 
ate 1958  was  marked  by  a  hlstory- 
90-minute    interview    with    Soviet 
'fikita  Khrushchev  in  Moscow.    The 
Government  took  occasion  during  Mr. 
is&ian  sojourn  to  present  him  with 
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national    championship    team   of 
white    Russian    stallions,   in 
of  his  earlier  service  to  Soviet 
In    1955   Mr.    Eaton    had    sent 
prize  Scotch  Shorthorn  bulls  to 
improvement  of  Soviet  beef  cat- 


Baton's  vacations  are  always  spent  in 

Every   winter   he   leads   the    older 

grandchildren  on  a  skiing  expedi- 

the    Quebec   mountains,   while   the 

family    joins    him    in    dividing   their 

between  Deep  Cbve  Farms  and  Pug- 

1  tls  native  Nova  Scotia. 

is   also   noted   for  his   literary 
attainments.     He  is  the  au- 
articles  and  essays  on  economic, 
pblcal,  and  political  subjects. 
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AcDBESs  TO  Stockholders 


(By   Cyijus   Eaton,   chairman   of  the   board, 

8t   Ohio  Railway,   at  meeting 

175th  anniversary  of  founding  of 

by  George  Washington,  College  of 

and  Mary,  Williamsburg.  Va.,  April 


stockholders,  we  can  all  take  great 
that    George    Washington,    the 
ind  first  president  of  the  Chesapeake 
Railway's  predecessor  company,  ex- 
a  sound  and  successful  business- 
well  as  a  superlative  statesman. 
Washifcgton  was  a  capitalist,  both  in  the- 
In  practice.    In  1786.  when  our  pre- 
company  was  chartered,  he  opened 
subscription  books  at  $200  a  share, 
tirprlse  prospered,  so  that  the  stock 
sell!  ng  for  $400   a  share  within   a   few 


!on  of  paramount  Importance  to  all 
low  stockholders  today  Is,  I  am  sure, 
^ver  again  have  our  stock  selling  for 
are?     My  answer  Is.  If  all  the  rail- 
America  could  be  emancipated  from 
of  Federal  Government  regiila- 
really  be   permitted  to  practice 


free  enterprise.  I  am  certain  we  could  pursue 
policies  that  would  again  bring  our  stock 
to  the  $400  level. 

Our  railroad  has  done  well,  it  is  true,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  dedication  and 
devotion  of  our  entire  organization.  The 
C.  &  O.  probably  has  the  most  continuous 
record  of  success  of  any  railroad  in  the 
world.  But  we  can  do  infinitely  better  if  the 
Government  wraps  are  removed.  You.  of 
course,  appreciate  that  this  is  a  family  party, 
where  one  can  speak  with  complete  frank- 


Last  week  I  devoted  a  day  In  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  inspecting  our  modern  docks  and  examin- 
ing our  matchless  new  coal-loading  facilities. 
In  Toledo  we.  in  fact,  have  the  most  modern 
and  most  efficient  coal  docks  in  th«  world. 
We  can  put  300  cars  of  coal  into  a  30,000- 
ton  ship  in  less  than  4  hours.  I  am  vastly 
impressed  with  what  the  Toledo  Installation 
represents  in  human  intelligence,  skill,  and 
accomplishment . 

From  Toledo  I  went  to  Detroit  for  a  day  '\t 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  I  spent  several  hours  In 
the  Henry  Ford  Museiun,  a  building  that 
covers  8  acres,  all  undw  one  roof.  The  mu- 
seum displays  models  of  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation from  the  earliest  times  until  now, 
and  also  exhibits  replicas  of  material  prog- 
ress In  many  other  fields  of  industry  and 
science. 

My  visit  to  the  museum  was  made  in  com- 
pany with  distinguished  repreaenUtlves  of 
our  Federal  Government.  All  of  us  became 
acutely  conscious  of  the  vast  progress  that 
has  been  made  from  the  days  of  the  ox- 
drawn  covered  wagon  to  the  miracles  of 
modern-day  transportation.  I  said  to  these 
Government  representatives.  "We  are  looking 
at  a  thrilling  picture  of  American  accom- 
plishment in  the  fields  of  science.  Industry, 
and  agriculture  over  the  past  175  years. 
One  Is  accordingly  doubly  depressed  to  real- 
ize that,  in  our  political  institutions  and 
form  of  government,  we  are  still  back  In  the 
covered  wagon  era." 

The  system  devised  by  our  wise  Founding 
Fathers  was  appropriate  for  the  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  played  only  a  small 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  and  when 
the  Individual  States  held  most  of  the  au- 
thority and  made  most  of  the  decisions.  In 
recent  years,  the  power  and  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  increased  far  beyond 
the  point  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Let  me  Just  clU  an  example  or  two 
of  outworn  features  of  our  Government. 

A  Congressman  faced  with  a  primary  and 
a  final  election  every  2  years  has,  in  effect, 
an  election  every  year.  His  mind  must 
therefore  be  cm  what  will  get  him  votes,  so 
he  consistenUy  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and 
whims  of  the  moment.  In  this  way,  he  sub- 
stitutes expediency  for  sound,  fundamental 
principles.  With  only  2  years  between  these 
congressional  cont/?8t8,  as  compared  with  4 
years  between  Presidential  elections,  fre- 
quent conflict  is  bound  to  arise  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  we  are  forced  to  wlt- 
nesB  the  Wennlal  spectacle  of  candidates 
from  the  same  party  fighting  each  other  In 
the  primaries,  and  furnishing  fuel  to  the 
opposition  by  denouncing  each  other  in  \m- 
dignlfled  fashion.  I  submit  that  national 
elections  Phould  be  held  at  4,  or  perhaps 
even  6.  year  Intervals,  and  that  all  Federal 
elective  offices  should  be  filled  at  the  same 
tln\e. 

Let  me  give  you  another  Illustration  that 
sprloiisly  affects  our  railroad  industry.  In 
recent  years  a  total  of  75  so-called  Independ- 
ent e;overnmental  agencies  have  been  cre- 
ated In  Washington.  The  men  who  run 
these  bureaus  are  no*  responsible  to  either 
the  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  occupants  of  these  offices 
are  human.  5.0  they  are  constantly  seeking  an 
extension  of  their  powers.  Well-meaning 
though  they  are.  they  consume  endless  time 
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in  efforts  to  interpret  statutes.  They  feel 
that  their  main  task  Is  to  crib,  cabin  and 
confine  American  Industry  and  finance,  and 
all  of  their  ramifications.  The  railroad  In- 
dustry is  the  most  completely  regulated. 
Management  Is  not  permitted  to  use,  on  be- 
half of  stockholders,  the  Imagination  and 
drive  that  are  essential  to  success  In  the 
capitalistic  system.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
of  our  Government  that  demands  sweeping 
changes  Is  the  vast  system  of  bureaucracy 
represented  by  these  Federal  agencies. 

I  appeal  to  you  stockholders  to  take  a 
personal  Interest  In  these  political  problems. 
The  main  buttress  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  capitalistic  system  Is  the  stockholder. 
If  all  stockholders  of  all  companies  would 
speak  up  at  one  time  on  a  given  subject, 
their  voices  would  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  the  politicians.  In  my  economic 
philosophy,  I  believe  every  man  and  woman 
should  be  a  stockholder  In  some  corporation. 
I  should  like  to  see  all  men  and  women  who 
work  for  companies  have  a  personal  stake  In 
the  ownership  of  those  companies.  This 
would  bring  labor  and  labor  leadership  into 
partnership  with  the  management  of  corpo- 
rations, big  and  small,  and  the  combined 
influence  would  be  irresistible. 

We  urgently  need  a  revival  of  the  spirit 
of  George  Washington,  both  as  applied  to 
business  and  to  Government.  We  urgently 
need  a  new  constitutional  convention  to 
bring  our  Federal  Government  up  to  date 
and  put  it  In  harmony  with  the  marvelous 
progress  of  science,  biislness.  Industry  and 
finance.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway,  I 
may  add.  would  be  proud  to  extend  the 
superb  facilities  of  oiu-  Greenbrier  Hotel  for 
such  a  constitutional  convention. 

We  have  neglected  George  Washington's 
example  and  advice.  The  father  of  our 
country  warned  us  against  entangling  alli- 
ances. He  reiterated,  again  and  again,  that 
we  should  never  let  our  foreign  policies  be 
Influenced  by  prejudices  against  any  other 
nation.  We  have  flagrantly  disregarded 
these  two  pieces  of  sound  advice.  We  are 
now  inextricably  entangled  with  one-third 
of  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  are  angling 
for  alliances  with  another  third  throxigh  a 
lavish  foreign  aid  program.  Finally,  we  are 
permitting  prejudice  to  lead  us  into  bitter 
wrangling  with  the  remaining  third.  As 
Walter  Llppmann  wrote  a  few  days  ago,  the 
ghost  writers  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  cannot  compose  a 
letter  or  issue  a  statement  concerning  any 
part  of  the  Conununist  world  without  em- 
ploying  vulgar  and  opprobrious  epithets. 

These  policies  that  flout  the  advice  of 
George  Washington  are  btirylng  us  unrler  a 
crushing  burden  of  taxation.  If  they  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  the  length  of  flaring  Into  open 
war.  our  people  will  be  annihilated  and 
everything  that  Industry  and  science  have 
created  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  If  the 
wise  man  who  founded  this  transportation 
system  and  started  his  country  on  the  road 
to  greatness  were  alive  today,  he  would  move 
vigorously  to  restore  us  to  conunonsense 
and  wisdom. 

For  my  peroration,  may  I  borrow  a  couple 
of  lines  from  Wordsworth.  "Washington! 
thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour;  Amer- 
ica hath  need  of  thee." 

[From    the    Commercial    and    Financial 

Chronicle,  Dec.  4,  1958) 

Is  THi  Olobx  Bio   Enough  for   Capitalism 

AND    COMMTTNISM? 

(By  Cyrus  S.  Eaton,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway;  chairman  of 
the  board.  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines.  Ltd.. 
at  meeting  of  the  Economic  Club  of  De- 
troit. Monday,  November  24,  1958;  presid- 
ing officer,  John  8.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher,  the  Elnight  Newspapers) 
As  a  dedicated  capitalist.  I  recently  went 
to  Russia  to  try  to  see  for  myself  what  makes 
the    rival   system    of    communism    tick.      I 


Viblted  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  relatively  brief 
period,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  come 
away  with  all  the  answers.  But  I  saw  enough 
to  convince  me  that  communism  is  not  likely 
to  crumble  from  within,  despite  all  the  wish- 
ful thinking  of  some  of  our  dleliard,  sandy- 
headed,  political  and  economic  ostriches. 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
occupies  the  largest  land  area  of  any  nation 
In  the  world,  and  Its  200  million  people  axe 
moving  swiftly  to  make  the  utmost  of  the 
broad  array  of  resources  that  abound  in  their 
vast  and  varied  terrain.  You  are  struck 
with  this  sense  of  both  distance  and  speed 
as  you  wing  your  fast  way  the  comparatively 
short  1,000-mile  journey  from  Copenhagen 
to  Moscow  by  giant  Russian  jetplane  in  2 
hours. 

Yo\ir  impression  of  speed  is  reinforced  as 
you  observe  the  rapid  pace  with  which  the 
Russian  people  move,  even  as  they  walk 
along  the  city  streets  and  country  roads. 
You  simultaneously  observe  that  they  must 
be  ardent  devotees  of  physical  fitness,  for 
they  combine  powerful  physiques  with 
abundant  good  health.  Watch  them  at  their 
Jobs,  and  you  conclude  that  love  of  hard 
work  occupies  a  high  place  in  their  credo. 
Especially  striking  Is  the  large  nimaber  of 
women  enthusiastically  performing  tasks 
that  we  normally  consider  the  exclusive 
province  of  men. 

BTTSSIANS    ARE    EAGCB    TO    LEAKN 

Ajs  you  visit  the  Soviet  schools  and  li- 
braries, you  are  impressed  vrtth  the  obvious 
eagerness  of  both  young  and  old  to  learn. 
From  5,000  to  10,000  people  come  each  day 
to  Moscow's  All-Union  Lenin  Library,  which 
contains  20  million  books  and  p>amphlet8. 
You  cannot  fall  to  marvel  at  the  almost  uni- 
versal literacy  of  a  nation  in  which  40  years 
age,  80  percent  of  the  people  could  neither 
read  nor  write. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  not  forget 
that  Russia  has  traditionally  held  a  position 
of  prominence  among  nations  in  cultural 
fields.  Some  of  the  world's  literary  master- 
pieces have  been  produced  by  Russian 
writers,  and  the  theater,  the  opera,  and  es- 
pecially the  ballet,  today  as  In  the  past, 
flourish  and  excel  in  Russian  hands.  The 
museums,  particularly  in  Lenlngrtwl,  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  Russia's  reverence  for  the  arts. 

KUSSIANS    ARE    FRIENDLY    AMD    PEACE-LOVING 

Throughout  my  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
I  made  a  determined  effort  to  meet  and  talk 
to  as  many  people  of  all  ages  and  occupa- 
tions as  (possible.  Regrettably.  I  do  not 
sp>eak  Russian,  so  I  was  obliged  to  communi- 
cate through  an  interpreter.  I  did  not  have 
to  rely  on  my  interpreter,  however,  to  sense 
that  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  the  Russians  is  their  friendliness.  With 
this  pronounced  trait.  I  feel  there  goes  hand 
in  hand  an  overwhelming  desire  for  peace. 
Here,  in  my  mind,  lies  great  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture harmony  of  the  world,  for  I  believe  the 
people  of  America  match  the  Soviet  populace 
both  In  capacity  for  friendliness  and  in  love 
of  peace. 

I  met  the  editors  of  Pravda,  Izvestia.  and 
Trud.  the  three  leading  papers,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  magazine  editors,  and  the  head 
of  Tass.  Russia's  wire  service.  I  hardly  need 
point  out  to  this  sophisticated  audience  that 
Soviet  Jotimallsm  differs  markedly  from 
American,  but  I  do  want  to  stress  that  I  was 
Impressed  with  the  intelligence  and  ability 
of  these  leading  editors.  I  also  had  private 
conferences  with  ambassadors  and  fco-eign 
correspondents  of  leading  countries. 

RUSSIAN    LEADERS    ARE   ABLE 

Able  Is  al£o  distinctly  the  word  for  the  men 
who  head  Russia's  Government,  industry 
and  banking.  I  met  with  seven  cabinet 
members,  numerous  other  government  offi- 
cials, a  number  of  industry  leaders  and  the 
head  of  the  State  Bank  of  Moscow.  Let  me 
say    a    word    concerning    Russian    banking. 


Deposits  draw  3  percent  Interest,  while  only 
2  percent  is  charged  on  loans.  Credit  is  ex- 
tended solely  for  the  building  of  homes.  A 
Russian  can  own  his  own  house  if  he  chooses 
to,  but  the  land  on  which  It  la  built  belongs 
to  the  state.  There  is  no  rent  for  the  land, 
but  a  property  tax  based  on  the  value  of 
the  land.  The  Russian  owns  all  the  furnish- 
ings of  his  home  and,  if  he  has  an  automo- 
bile and  a  radio,  those  are  his  property,  too. 
At  present,  he  has  to  pay  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head for  everything.  If  installment  buying 
is  ever  introduced  In  the  Soviet  Union — and 
my  hunch  is  that  it  will  come  eventually — 
the  consequent  increase  in  demand  for  con- 
sumer products  will  create  a  mass  market 
well  worth  American  attention. 

RUSSIANS  ARE  SOLD  ON  THEIR  STSTEM 

I  would  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
American  who  would  want  to  trade  our  sys- 
tem for  the  Russian  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  we  Americans  must  take  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  en- 
thusiastically sold  on  their  system.  In  the  40 
years  since  their  revolution,  they  have  made 
immense  material  and  intellectual  progress 
on  a  mass  scale,  and  they  are  determined  to 
continue  to  get  ahead.  Furthermore,  they 
are  as  imbued  with  devotion  to  Mother  Rus- 
sia as  we  are  virith  respect  for  our  beloved 
Stars  and  Strli>es.  The  nation  that  suc- 
ceeded in  latinchlng  the  first  sputnik  must 
be  taken  as  seriously  as  the  country  in  whose 
laboratories  the  first  nuclear  chain  reaction 
was  produced. 

From  my  90-minute  interview  with 
Premier  Niklta  Khrushchev,  I  believe  I 
gained  some  Insight  into  the  Russian  atti- 
tude. I  hope  I  also  left  with  him  some  notion 
of  the  intensity  with  which  an  American 
industrialist  can  and  does  believe  In  both 
capitalism  and  peace. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  struck  me  as  a  powerful 
personality,  utterly  lacking  in  the  pretense 
and  pose  associated  with  the  stuffed  shirt 
school  of  pompous  p>ollticlans  and  statesmen. 
He  is  strong  of  body,  intellect,  and  vfUl. 
Short  and  stocky,  he  seemed  hardly  more 
than  half  as  tall  as  I.  but  twice  as  broad. 
He  looks  as  though  he  takes  good  care  of 
his  health.  Natural  and  down-to-earth,  he 
gives  frequent  evidence  of  enjoying  a  good 
sense  of  hiunor. 

KHRUSHCHEV    EXPLAINS    WHT     RUSSIANS     WANT 
PEACE 

Mr.  Khrushchev  expounded  In  detail  the 
reasons  why  the  Russians  want  peace.  First 
he  cited  the  colossal  cost  of  armaments,  and 
pointed  out  that,  in  these  days  of  astound- 
ing scientific  progress,  today's  effective  weap- 
ons may  well  be  obsolete  6  months  from  now. 
The  more  you  spend  on  armaments,  in  fact, 
the  more  you  have  to  spend.  Then  he  quickly 
enumerated  half  a  dozen  programs,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  committed  itself,  and 
for  the  rapid  accomplishment  of  which  the 
maximtim  of  money  and  labor  are  required. 

At  the  top  of  his  agenda  was  a  broad  ex- 
p>anslon  of  schools,  colleges,  and  other  edu- 
cational facilities,  requiring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  buildings  and  additional 
teachers. 

Second  came  an  ambitious  housing  and 
home  building  program.  "You  will  observe 
the  great  number  of  apartment  houses  that 
have  been  put  up  in  Moscow,"  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev said.  "We  have  only  started.  We 
want  every  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
have  a  comfortable  modem  home." 

Next  Mr.  Khrushchev  called  attention  to 
important  developments  under  way  in  the 
agricultural  field,  in  which  he  takes  particu- 
lar interest  and  pride  because  of  his  own 
farm  background.  He  mentioned  that  he 
had  opened  up  great  areas  of  virgin  terri- 
tory. He  wants  to  expand  that  program, 
while  also  introducing  the  most  modern 
scientific  agricultural  methods  on  all  farms, 
old  and  new. 
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Also  prominent  on  Mr.  JOkiMahehm'*  Uat 
'vas  »  trauBportation  plan  calling  fcr  new 
highways  aa  weU  m  ■ulaafntlal  adcUtknis  and 
ImprovemcnU  to  eztetlng  raUroad  tteUXOm. 
I^arge-acale  aspanskMi  ot.  Sovtat  electric  ffen- 
eratlng  and  tranamlttlng  facUltlea  la  alao  In 
progreae.  Attention  le  also  being  turned  to 
tbe  chemical  induetr;.  and  eo  on  down  th* 
list. 

MB.     KHKTSHCHBV     SOCfBBSm     TTNITID     STATBS- 
tr^.9  JL  TKACS  AND  I'UaHUSBir 

"To  take  our  country  from  its  backward 
position  of  40  years  ago  to  the  modern  ideal 
we  hold  for  It  calls  for  unlimited  capital  and 
fOT  the  labor  of  all  of  our  people."  Mr. 
Khrushchev  stated  emphatically.  He  added 
that  machinery,  equipment,  and  materials 
from  the  United  States  could  be  used  in 
these  Tast  Soviet  expansion  programs,  and 
that  there  should  be  proAtable  c^portimities 
for  trade  between  our  two  countries.  By 
ftngagtng  in  mutual  trade,  furthermore,  he 
felt  that  we  might  find  a  way  of  establish- 
ing friendship  between  our  two  nations. 

Then  Mr.  Khrushchev  made  the  obeerva- 
tkm  that  I  consider  the  most  significant  of 
the  entire  long  discourse.  If  by  some  means. 
he  said,  genuine  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing could  be  created  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States,  if  these  two 
laoat  powerful  nations  the  world  has  ever 
seen  oould  oome  to  work  together  in  har- 
mony, all  of  the  political  disturbances  La 
every  other  part  of  the  world  would  be  ad- 
Justed  by  compromise  and  peaceful  means, 
instead  of  becoming  the  occasion  for  fo- 
menting renewed  bitterness  and  hatred  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
USSH.  Both  of  these  giant  nations  are 
so  extensive  geographically  and  so  richly  en- 
dowed in  natural  resources  that  neither 
needs  have  much  Incentive  to  impose  on 
other  covm tries.  If  the  two  giants  agree, 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  pose  no  major 
problem.  This  suggestion,  I  believe,  is  real- 
istic and  offers  promise  of  a  workable  peace. 

MB.     KHKrSHCHZT    HEABS    THAT    CAJOTAUSU    B 

niE.M.  roa  cnrrrED  siatbs 
Por  my  part.  I  told  Mr.  EChrushcher  I 
thought  capitalism  had  produced  excellent 
results  In  my  country,  and  woxild  remain 
the  Ideal  system  for  us.  I  reminded  him  that 
Andrew  Carnegie,  perhaps  the  most  snccess- 
tul  steel  man  In  our  history,  had  dedicated 
his  large  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  education,  and  I  suggested  that  the  Rus- 
sians consider  Carnegie  as  a  typical  Ameri- 
can capitalist.  I  told  Mr.  Khrushchev  that 
anyone  who  pictured  the  American  business- 
man as  encouraging  wax  preparation  In  or- 
der to  sell  more  iron  ore,  coal,  and  steel, 
misunderstood  the  United  States.  I  stated 
that  I  had  long  advocated  a  working  part- 
nership between  capital  and  labor,  and  that 
I  liked  to  have  the  men  and  wonien  who 
work  for  companies  with  which  I  am  asso- 
ciated become  stockholders,  as  I  believed 
that  the  ownership  of  American  industry 
should  be  widely  diffused. 

Ml:.  Khrushchev  did  not  overlook  the  op- 
portunity to  inject  good-humoredly  at  this 
pxilnt  that  while  he  considered  this  a  com- 
mendable policy,  in  his  country  they  did  even 
better;  the  people  owned  everything.  He 
went  on  to  asert  that  he  had  no  desire  to  try 
to  change  the  form  of  government  or  the 
system  of  economics  of  America.  He  added 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  eager  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  wished  the  United  States  would  stop  our 
worldwide  denunciation  of  the  Soviet  system, 
and  cease  to  try  to  ring  Russia  with  missile 
and  bomber  sites.  (Neither  of  us  raised  the 
point,  but  I  had  a  graphic  mental  image  of 
our  own  agitated  state  of  mind  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  able  to  build  similar  installations 
in  Ckuoada  and  Mexico.) 
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Mr.  Khrusbetwr  that  Z  had  been  a 
■tudcnt  at  BOBslan  history  and  Bus- 
llt^ratiire.  In  recent  years,  I  noted,  I  had 
meeting    Russian    scientists,    schtrf- 
Jo^mallsts,   and   others  visiting   North 
and.  from  my  visit  to  the  Soviet 
had  become  convinced  of  the  frlend- 
the  Russian  people.     I  expressed  the 
we  ought  to  reach  friendsliip  and 
and    that    we   should    trade 
other,  and  I  ventured  to  suggest 
due   course,  the   American   indus- 
the  American  labor  leader,  and  the 
farm^   would    demonstrate    that 
with  me.     Meanwhile.  I  suggested 
ard    forbearance    on    the    Russian 
also    Invited    Mr.    Khrushchev    to 
he  election  retxims  carefully  in  No- 
to  see  If  the  American  voters  did  not 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  fresher 
foreign  policies. 
tAe  course  of  our  discussion,   when  I 
commeited  on  Mr.  Khrushchev's  ability  to 
decisively  for  his  country,  he  replied 
,  "Any  policy  I  announce  must 
disctissed    with    the    cabinet    and 
by    it.    Purthermore.   we    make    no 
unless  we  are  sure  it  will  have  the 
of    the    people."     Mr.    Khrushchev 
bhat   the    cabinet   customarily   meets 
times  a  w^eek,  and  holds  daily  meet- 
tlmes  of  emergency, 
y  to  my  question.  How  can  our  two 
move  toward  friendship  and  under- 
Mr.  Khru-shchev  said  that  a  first 
step  would  be  a  good  will  visit 
1  ►resident    Elsenhower    to    the    Soviet 
Mr.  Khrushchev  thoxight  It  would  be 
for  the  President  to  determine  the 
ness  of  the  Russian  people  and  their 
for  hlmsplf,  and   to  observe   at 
the  progress  that  the   nation  was 
Por  his  own  part,  Mr.  Khrushchev 
would  like  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  United 
and  Canada,  to  see   for  himself  our 
cities,   otn*   Industrial   companies,    our 
and    our   agriculture.     I   told   Mr. 
that  this  sounded  like  a  good 
program    to   me,   and    that.    In   ray 
and  unofficial  way.  I  would  encoiurage 
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1his  subject  of  see-for-yourself  trips, 
d  like  to  call  attention  to  three  dls- 
delegations    of    specialists    who 
'  islted    the    Soviet    Union    and    come 
impressed,  in  recent  months.    The  ste«?l 
was   headed   by   Edward    T.    Ryerson, 
chairman    of    the   board    of    Inland 
Walker  L.  Cisler,  president  of  De- 
Co.,  led  the  electric  power  groxip. 
among    the   educational    deleg;»- 
my  long-time  friend.  Dr.  T.  Keith 
former  member  of  the  Atomic  En- 
C^mmlssion,  who  not  long  ago  left  the 
af  Cleveland's  Case  Institute  of 
to  become  head  of  the  new  Na- 
Space  Agency. 

(ine  can  conceivably  write  these  men 

}eing  weak  in  the  intellect  or  lacking 

to  their  country.    The  accounts 

those  who  accompanied  them  have 

what  they  saw  certainly  can  be  ac- 

as  reliable  by  their  fellow  Americans. 

their    reports    were    issued    with    re- 

.  they  all  emphasize  the  great  progress 

has  made  in  the  resjaective  fields  of 

flectric  power,  and  education.     What 

all    o<    these    men    testify    to    the 

ness  and  kindness  of  the  Russian  peo- 


dev  >tion 

and 
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visits  like  these  can  be  productive.  wou!d 
be  worth  while  to  have  a  politic:;! 
delegation  headed  by  the  President  go  to 
the  Scvlet  Union?  With  America  spending 
$60  billon  a  year  for  defense,  and  the  fiite 
of  humanity  at  stake,  surely  the  head  of  our 


Government,  with  his  fine  personality  and 
his  Infinite  capability  for  friendship,  can  af- 
ford to  make  an  attempt  to  deal  directly 
with  his  Russian  counterpart  on  the  ground. 

T7TE  CT-OSr  IS  BIG  ENOTTCH  FOB  BOTH  CAPrrAI.ISM 
AI>rD    COMMTTKISM 

Bv  this  time,  I  think  it  must  be  abun- 
dantly clear  to  you  that  I  emphatically  be- 
lieve the  globe  is  big  enough  for  both  cap- 
italism and  communism.  For  capitalism  to 
flourish  as  I  am  convinced  It  can.  though. 
I  suggest  that  rapid  and  radical  changes  are 
requirtd  r^ot  only  in  our  Interniitlonal  rela- 
tionships, but  also  in  our  domestic  Indus- 
trial relationships. 

I  have  already  had  considerable  to  say 
about  our  foreign  policies.  Let  me  go  fur- 
ther and  suggest  that  we  urgently  need  a 
ucw  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Dulles  goes 
gaily  on  gambling  with  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  without  restraint  from  any  quarter. 
Rejected  by  the  voters  of  his  own  State 
when  he  ran  for  office  in  New  York,  and 
then  elevated  to  high  office  by  appointment, 
he  evidently  Is  impervious  to  the  1958  elec- 
tion returns,  which  his  Inflammatory  actlvi- 
tiea  helped  to  render  catastrophic  for  the  Re- 
publican Party.  He  blithely  courts  the  ulti- 
mate world  catastrophe  of  the  bomb,  with- 
out consultation  with  even  the  Senate  Por- 
elgn  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Fo.'oign  Affairs  Committee. 

us.    FOBEICW    POUICT    HAS    LOBT   nrTEBKATlOHAL 
ntlENOS 

I,(  Vs  take  an  objective  look  at  the  present 
state  of  our  International  relations.  When 
I  came  to  the  United  States  from  my  native 
Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  thU 
w  us  the  only  major  nation  in  the  world  with- 
out a  single  enemy.  Since  then  we  have  con- 
trived to  tread  on  the  toes  erf  practically 
every  country  on  earth.  We  are  corkstantly 
medrtllnp  in  both  the  internal  and  external 
affairs  of  other  nations,  friendly  and  un- 
friendly. 

Our  critics  are  not  conflned  to  Communist 
nations.  When  I  traveled  through  Europe 
recently,  I  was  chagrined  to  discover  that  the 
newspapers  of  such  countries  as  Denmark. 
Prance,  Germany.  Austria,  and  England  were 
unanimously  critical  of  our  Pormosa  Strait 
pwllcy.  Our  high  Government  ofBcials  can 
no  1(  new  visit  the  Republics  of  South  Amer- 
ica without  Inciting  riots.  In  Canada,  our 
renr  neighbor  and  l>est  customer,  the  latest 
Pcdera]  election  was  won  by  the  party  that 
proclaimed  Its  lack  of  warmth,  if  not  its 
downright  hostility,  to  the  United  States. 

r  S.  STATE  DEPARTKTNT  SIMULATES  TIIE 
OSTRICH     IN     CHINA     POLICT 

We  have  elected  to  invite  the  enmity  of 
the  600  million  Chinese  on  the  mainland, 
and  have  substituted  for  our  old  friendship 
with  that  proud  and  powerful  nation  a  fu- 
Ule  alliance  with  Chiang  Kai-ahek.  an  exiled 
has-been  whcNoa  we  have  installed  and  main- 
tained on  a  neighboring  island  at  fantastic 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Thanks 
to  the  ostrlch-Uke  antics  of  our  StaU  De- 
partment, few  Americans  have  been  permit- 
ted to  go  see  for  themselves  wliat  is  tiappen- 
Ing  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  We 
can  take  the  word  of  such  reliable  and  dis- 
tinguished Canadians  as  James  Muir,  bead 
of  the  Rfiyal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  Dr.  J. 
Tuzo  Wilson,  president  of  the  International 
Unio'.i  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics,  who  have 
bee'i  In  China  this  year.  Banker  aud  scien- 
tist alike  testify  to  the  tremendous  advances 
of  the  Chinese  In  all  fields.  Mulr'o  Injunc- 
tion to  his  fellow  businessmen,  on  his  return 
to  Canada,  was  to  trade  with  China  or  miss 
vhc  opportunity  of  a  lifetime. 

N  w  lets  consider  the  alternatives  to 
reaching  a  livable  accommodation  with  com- 
muni-m.  Through  the  Pugwash  Conferences 
I  have  for  several  years  been  trying  to  pro- 
mote understanding  on  a  private  and   In- 
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formal  level  between  eclentlsts  and  scholars 
of  Bast  and  West.  The  proceedings  and  con- 
clusions of  our  several  Pugwash  Conferences 
of  Nuclear  Scientists  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  heads  of  the  world's  major  states, 
as  well  as  the  Pope  and  the  United  Nations. 
From  President  Eisenhower,  India's  Prime 
Minister  Nehru,  The  Vatican.  Canada's  Prime 
Minister  Oiefenbaker,  Yugoslavia's  President 
Tito,  to  name  Just  a  few,  have  come  letters 
ciidorslng  the  purpose  of  the  conferences. 
When  I  was  introduced  to  Premier  Khru- 
shchev In  Moscow,  his  first  words  were,  "I 
have  personally  read  the  proceedings  of  the 
Pugwash  Conferences,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  people  for  bring- 
ing the  scientists  of  the  world  together.  It 
is  a  highly  constructive  move." 

PT70WASR    SCncKTWTS    WABN    AGAINST 
NTTCL.XAB    ANNIHILATION 

At  the  recent  Third  Pugwash  Conference  of 
Nucleax  Sclentiets,  80  experts  gathered  from 
22  East«rn  and  Western  nations  to  consider 
•  The  Dangers  of  the  Atomic  Age  and  What 
SclentisU  Can  Do  About  Them."  Bear  in 
mind  that  aU  that  united  these  partlclpanU 
was  that  they  were  scientists  and  that  they 
had  given  much  of  their  individual  thought 
to  the  implications  of  modern  science  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  At  tlve  conclusion 
of  their  meetings,  they  reached  the  unani- 
mous conclusion  that  enough  atom  and  hy- 
drogen bombs  liave  now  been  stockpiled  by 
both  sides  to  blow  all  the  cities  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  to  annihilate  all  their  in- 
habitants They  further  agreed  that  there 
is  no  defense,  civil  or  military,  against  the 
bomb. 

In  the  absence  of  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions, both  sides  will  go  on  increasing  their 
lethal  stockpiles.  Twelve  years  of  this  cold 
war  have  already  cost  astronomical  amounts. 
Ever  increasing  expenditures  have  been  ac- 
companied by  ever  increasing  hatred  and  bit- 
terness. Continuation  of  the  cold  war  will 
create  a  crushing  burden  of  taxation  that  will 
bankrupt  us. 

Meanwhile,  make  no  mistake  about  this: 
every  day  that  the  arms  race  continues,  the 
chance  of  mutual  destruction  grows  greater. 
Any  day,  by  accident  or  by  design,  some  fool, 
some  fanatic,  even  some  fumbler.  may  touch 
off  the  explosion  that  will  cause  the  holo- 
caust. Consider  ttM  consequences  from  your 
personal  standpoint.  One  hydrogen  bomb 
dropped  anywhere  within  40  miles  of  De- 
troit, whether  in  the  lake  or  on  the  land,  will 
obliterate  every  form  of  life  in  this  great 
city  and  reduce  all  its  institutions  to  dust 
and  ashes. 

FBIENDSHIP     WITH     BUSSIA     VKB5US     COLO     AND 
HOT   WAXS 

Which  course  shall  we  choose?  Certainly 
the  risk  in  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  fraught  with  far  less 
hazard  to  humanity  than  either  the  oold  war 
or  the  hot  war. 

Assume  that  we  do  rtach  an  understanding 
with  Russia.  What  steps  must  we  take  at 
home  to  make  sure  that  capitalism  will  flour- 
ish on  the  same  globe  that  also  holds  com- 
munism? 

Plrst  we  will  have  to  stop  fussing  about 
the  progreae  of  other  countries.  The  Soviet 
Union,  Red  China,  India,  and  Africa  are  de- 
termined to  create  their  own  successful 
industrial  civilizations.  We  will  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  froni  any  part  of  the  world  If  we 
concentrate  on  upbuilding  our  own  capital- 
istic system. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest that  our  Government  quit  Eubsldirlng 
socialism  in  other  countries.  If  a  nation 
forbids  American  oorporatkms  or  individuals 
to  have  a  financial  Interest  in  one  of  its  na- 
tural reaourcea  or  any  at  Vtm  other  buslneas 
institutions,  our  Government  has  no  business 
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turning  the  American  taxpayers'  money  over 
to  that  natloQ  to  create  state-owned  enter- 
IH^ses  to  develop  those  natural  resoiu-ces  or 
conduct  those  other  iHUineaees. 

HOW   WX  CAN    MAKZ  OUB  CAPITALISM  FLOUBISH 

To  begin  with,  all  of  us,  whatever  our  call- 
ing, are  going  to  have  to  repledge  our  al- 
legiance to  the  old-fashioned  credo  of  Joy- 
ful hard  work  that  originally  made  America 
great.  We  must  give  close  attention  to  the 
physical  fitness  and  the  mental  development 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
United  States. 

Nert  we  must  search  for  further  and  surer 
ways  to  ward  off  the  depressions  and  reces- 
sions with  which  our  economy  is  periodically 
beset.  Pew  if  any  of  you  will  remember  the 
financial  panics  of  1907.  1914,  and  1921. 
Some  of  jrou  will  recall,  and  vivdly.  the  de- 
pression that  began  in  1929  and  took  yean 
to  run  its  course.  Our  weak  banking  system 
was  the  root  of  our  trouble  then  and,  while 
we  have  strengthened  it  some  since,  we  still 
have  a  distance  to  go. 

Black  Prlday.  October  18.  1929.  has  gona 
dovm  in  liistory  as  the  fateful  day  wlien 
the  stock  marke)ts  started  their  downward 
plunge.  The  following  Monday,  October  21. 
when  I  was  In  Detroit  for  a  celebratioD  at 
the  60th  anniversary  of  the  inventioci  at 
light,  witli  such  familiar  figures  as  Thomas 
Alva  Edison.  Heru^  Pord  and  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  word  oasM  that  panic  had  struck 
the  markets.  The  banks  started  falling  all 
over  one  another  to  see  which  could  sell  out 
their  customers  fastest,  in  an  effort  to  keep 
liquid.  This,  of  course,  heightened  the  erlsia^ 
Before  the  ensuing  debacle  was  over,  tlM 
stocks  of  sound  companies  had  shriveled  al- 
most to  nothing,  and  business  had  ground  al- 
most to  a  standstill. 

Two  examples  from  among  my  own  com- 
panies will  suffice  as  illustrations.  The 
stock  of  a  great  Industrial  like  Sherwin- 
WilUams.  which  today  has  a  market  around 
•190  a  share,  sold  down  to  t?  a  share.  The 
stock  of  the  conservative  old  National  Re- 
fining Oo..  whose  assets  in  1929  consisted 
largely  of  cash  and  Government  bonds, 
plummeted  from  $50  to  25  cents  a  share. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  prove  that  there 
would  have  been  no  1929  readjustment  if 
our  banking  system  bad  been  stronger,  hut 
I  do  firmly  l>elieve  we  could  have  avoided  tha 
depths  to  which  the  combination  erf  weak 
banks  and  our  own  emotionalism  carried  na. 
We  stiU  need  larger  and  more  powerful 
banks. 


TTNTrOJ     STATES     NEEDS    BAFPaOCaKMBITr 
TWEm   CAPTTAI.  USD  LABOS 

Now  I  come  to  what  I  consider  the  most 
important  step  we  must  take  to  give  oar 
capitalism  fresh  impetus.  Jnst  as  we  need  a 
rapprochement  between  east  and  weat  on 
the  international  scene,  we  need  a  warmer 
understanding  between  capital  and  labor  on 
the  domestic  front,  with  tha  full  approval 
and  cooperation  at  the  farmer. 

To  get  started  in  this  directlofi,  I  sogges* 
that,  in  every  important  Industry  in  tha 
United  Stat»,  there  should  be  a  meeting  at 
least  once  a  month  between  top  manage- 
ment and  labor  leaders,  to  discuss  their 
mutu«tl  problems  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
W'lSdom  and  restrali^  are  required  on  both 
sides.  The  business  lecMlers  responsible  for 
putting  rlght-to-work  legislation  on  the 
ticket  this  year  hopefully  learned  some  lea- 
son  from  the  defeat  not  only  erf  this  phony 
measure,  but  also  at  the  candidates  who 
went  down  with  It. 

NTW   us     LBADEBSHTl"   NEXUXU   FOB   NEW  ^Ul    0» 
ENLTOMTLNU)  CAPITALISM 

Let  me  conclude  on  an  optimistic  note, 
for  I  fervently  believe  that  we  can  carry 
American  capitalism  to  new  heists.  We 
need  additional  Icadecahip  and.  with  all  4hM 
credit  to  the  pnHt^T^ap.  who  ooust  be  alactad. 


and  to  the  editor,  who  cannot  get  too  far 
ahead  of  his  constituency,  I  think  we  must 
look  beycHUl  these  old  sources.  I  Miould  like 
to  nominate  the  industrialist,  the  labor 
leader  and  the  fanner,  as  representing  tha 
indispensable  elements  of  dynamic  capital- 
ism. Itet  the  teacher,  the  preacher  and  tha 
scholar  add  their  beet  thinking,  and  I  know 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  new  era  of  en- 
lightened capitalism  that  will  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  entire  world. 

Sttppi-emental  Biocbaphical  Information  oic 
Ctbtts  Eaton 

Bom  in  Pugwash.  Nova  Scotia.  Canada, 
Deceml>er  27.  1883.  Son  of  Joseph  Howe  and 
Mary  Adelle  (McPherson)  Eaton. 

Student  Amherst  Academy.  Woodstock 
College;  A3.,  McMaster  University,  Toronto. 
Canada,  1905;  D.CX...  Acxulia  University,  Nova 
Scotia,  1940;  IX.X>..  Mount  Allison  Unlvtfsity, 
Sackvllle,  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  1957; 
LIj.D..  Bard  College.  Annandale-on-Hudson. 
New  York.  1966. 

Married;  6  or  7  children  living;  13  grand- 
children. 

Came  to  the  United  States  1900,  natviral- 
ixed  citizen  1913. 

Held  earliest  business  position  with  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Sr.  Subsequently  associated 
with  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.;  later  organized  Can- 
ada Gas  &  Electric  Corp.  In  1912  began  ex- 
tensive activity  in  American  utility  industry 
and  formed  Oontinental  Gas  ii  raectric  Co.. 
which  consolidated  a  number  of  electric  and 
gas  companies  in  the  American  West.  Joined 
Otis  &  Co..  1916. 

Principal  business  association  has  been 
with  iron  ore,  steel,  coel.  railroads,  paint, 
chemicals,  rubber,  and  lake  shipping,  as  well 
as  pubUc  utUlties.    Also  active  in  agriculture. 

In  1929  formed  Cliffs  Corp.  (now  Cleve- 
land-CUfls  Iron  Co.).  holder  substantial  in- 
terest In  six  Important  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies. In  1930  organized  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  has  led  In  formation  and  reorganiza- 
tion many  other  ccwporatlons. 

Present  corporate  olllces  are:  Chairman  of 
the  board  and  director.  Cbeaapeaka  *  Ohio 
Railway,  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd., 
Portsmouth  Steel  Corp..  and  West  Ken- 
tucky Coal  Co.;  director.  Cleveland -Cliffs 
Iron  Co.,  Cleveland  Electric  IDxmilnating  Oo., 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Ught  Oo,  Sherwtn- 
Wnilams  Co..  etc  Past  director,  Repnblic 
Steel.  Inland  Steel,  Toungstown  Sheet  U 
Tube,  and  other  companies,  including  Cleve- 
land Trust  Oo.  and  National  Acme  Co^  in 
Cleveland. 

Owner  and  operator:  Acadia  Parms,  North- 
Held.  Ohio,  UjBA..  and  Deep  Cove  Parma, 
Upper  Blandford,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada, 
specializing  in  raising  purebred  and  regis- 
tered Scotch  Shcnthom  beef  breeding  cattle, 
and  breeder  at  record  price  195«  Intona- 
tlonal  Grazkd  Oiampian  Steer  oTwr  all 
breeds. 

Poimder  and  sponsor  of  Pugwash  Think- 
ers Conferences  to  promote  international 
understanding  and  stimulate  renewal  o<  in- 
tellectual life.  More  than  20  conferences 
have  bean  held  not  only  at  Pugwash  but 
also  tn  the  United  States  and  Europe  since 
1954.  Five  Pugwash  Conferences  af  inter- 
national sdentists  have  brought  together 
112  authorities  from  23  nations  of  East  and 
West  to  consider  ways  of  diminishing  the 
grave  hazards  of  nuclear,  biological,  and 
chemical  warfare.  The  flrat  and  second 
Pugwash  Conferenoea  of  nuclear  sdentiau 
In  znid-1967  and  early  1958  have  bean  ac- 
datmed  for  paving  the  way  for  the  ofBclal 
1958  Geneva  conference  at  technical  experts 
on  detection  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  tha 
first  such  official  postwar  deliberation  to  re- 
sult in  measurable  agreement  between  Bast 
and  Weat. 

Since  inception  of  Pugwash  Conferences, 
IMS  cofutucted  a  broad  speaking  campaign 
la  major  canters  at  Hortli  America  to  urge 
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rappnxbement  between  East  and  West. 
After  flaltlng  leading  European  countries. 
lncm<H"g  nB.SJt.  where  he  was  received  by 
Soviet  Premier  NlUta  8.  Khrushcher  and 
also  had  private  Interviews  with  eight  other 
leading  Soviet  Cabinet  ICnlsters  and  Am- 
bassadors to  the  Soviet  Union  from  princi- 
pal nations  of  the  world,  delivered  a  rapid 
series  of  major  addresses  with  the  common 
theme,  "A  Capitalist  Speaks:  Let's  lleet  the 
Soviets  Half  Way."  to  record-breaking  audi- 
ences In  key  cities  In  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Canada.  These  public  appear- 
ances have  been  widely  credited  with  soften- 
ing the  cold  water  spirit. 

Active  In  educational  and  dvlc  affairs. 
Trustee,  University  of  Chicago,  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Denlson  University  and 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library.  Cofounder  and 
lifetime  trustee,  Cleveland  museum  of  nat- 
ural history.  Director,  Cleveland  Metropoli- 
tan park  board.  1930-39.  Elector.  U.S.  Hall 
of  Fame.  Member,  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, and  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1968  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  acad- 
emy, which  Is  limited  In  membership  to 
men  of  "genius  sjid  learning,"  was  founded 
In  1779  to  "advance  the  honor,  dignity  and 
liapplness  of  the  people." 

Author  of  many  articles  and  essays  on  In- 
ternational affairs,  economics,  philosophy, 
and  politics. 

Residence,  Acadia  Parms,  Northfleld,  Ohio, 
U.B-A.  Summer  residences.  Thinkers  Lodge. 
Pugwash.  Nova  Scotia.  Canada,  and  Deep 
Cove  Farms,  Ui^er  Blandford,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada. 

Office,  3«th  floor.  Terminal  Tower.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  ma- 
jor issues  of  concern  to  the  American 
people  are: 

First.  Measures  to  strengthen  the 
military,  economic,  and  political  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
Improve  its  leadership  of  the  free  world, 
and; 

Second.  Legislation  to  provide  health 
and  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  and  to 
insure  them  against  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital, nursing  home,  and  surgical  serv- 
ices. 

The  Federal  census  will  reveal  that 
there  are  almost  16  million  perstms  in 
the  United  States  who  are  65  years  or 
older. 

In  the  year  1900,  they  constituted 
only  4  percent  of  the  population. 

Today,  they  comprise  9  percent  of  all 
our  people. 

Older  people  have  two  to  three  times 
as  much  chronic  illness  as  the  rest  of 
the  population.  Most  of  their  illnesses 
are  of  the  crippling,  long-term  t3TJe, 
needing  extended  periods  of  care  or 
hospitalization. 

They  have  reached  the  time  of  life 
when  they  need  more  medical  care,  but 
do  not  have  the  incc»ne  to  pay  for  it. 

Most  persons  over  65  either  cannot 
afford,  or  do  not  want  health  insur- 
ance policies  that  are  available  fnxn 
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commercial    compcuiies    and    nonprofit 

itions.    About  45  percent  of  them 

seme    coverage   under   these 

but  the  benefits  are  insufflclent, 

In  cases  of  long-lasting  ill- 
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3ne  practical  way  to  provide  insur- 
a  gainst  the  health  hazards  of  retire- 
jears  is  to  let  people  pay  the  pre- 
in  the  form  of  social  security  taxes 
Ihey  are  earning  wages  and  are  able 
lo.  This  Is  precisely  how  they  now 
retirement  income  for  themselves 
the  social  security  program  •  •  • 
kind  of  protection  is  made  com- 
becauae  the  lack  of  It  would  have  a 
dlsa5tri>us  social  impact.  Those  who  de- 
nounce this  proposal  as  socialistic  without 
proposing  any  workable  alternative,  are 
doctrinaire.  They  might  Just  as 
•  as  being  socialistic  •  •  • 
Nitlon's  public  schools,  fire  depart- 
and  parks  because  these  represent 
efforts  financed  through  taxation, 
the  fundamental  purposes  for  which 
Government  was  established,  was  to 
the  general  welfare. 
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United  States  is  the  only  large  In- 
dustrii  ilized  country  where  the  Govem- 
( loes  not,  in  some  form  or  another, 
medical  care  for  all,  or  most,  of 
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its  inh  ibitants 

Mos ;  of  the  59  countries  of  the  world 
which  have  such  programs,  provide  med- 
ical benefits  under  a  socisd  insurance 
systen . 
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the  testimony  given  at  the  U.S. 

hearings  on  the  health  needs  of 
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the    United    States,    which    is 
by  far,  than  any  other  country, 
which  is  proud  of  its  ability  to  solve 
and  economic  problems.  Is  drag- 
heels  when  it  comes  to  providing 
insurance  for  the  aged. 
Patrick   A.   Tompkins,   commis- 
of  public  welfare.  Commonwealth 
Lts.  spoke   eloquently    on 
subject  at   hearings   held   by   the 
ttee  on  Ways  and  Means.  U.S. 
of  Representatives,  last  year : 

4700   •    •    •   the     Porand     bill   •    •    • 
a  victory  over  the  most  growing. 
degenerating    evil,    experienced 
man  or  woman;    victory   over    fear, 
pain   unrelieved,   fear  of   loneliness 
ection  by  society  because  of  helpless 
Em,  due  to  advanced  age  alone  and 
sin  or  the  virtue  of  growing  old;  fear 
unwanted,  fear  of  being  an  anchor 
l^ndrance  to  one's  children  and  grand- 
fear   of  the   charity   ward   and   its 
fr^uently   Impersonal,   aloof,   cold   and 
atmosphere,  fear  of  becoming  a 
both  in  life  and  in  death,  fear  of 
and    mental    torment    alike,    but 
all.  fear  of  loss  of  Intrinsic  dignity, 
and    eternally   given   to    man   by 
richly  and  deservedly  earned  by  all 
d^lng  their  trial  on  earth. 

than  the  assured  solvency  of  our  vol- 

and  municipal  hospitals  and  nursing 

more  than  a  strengthening  of  our 

ei^terprise  system   in   the  purchase   of 

glasses,    and    prosthetic    appliances, 

the  maintenance  of  the   proper 

status  of  doctors,  dentl.';ts.  nurses, 

,  and  other  professional  medical 

by  a  reasonable  fee  for  service 

more  than  the  guaranteed  medical 

services  of  an  insurance  plan, 

4'400  becomes  a  burning  flame  of  hope, 

of  faith,  and  living  testament  to 

in  all  countries  that  in  America,  so 


blessed  and  so  enriched  by  the  Almighty, 
men  never  need  live  in  fear  of  anything,  and 
least  of  Eill,  in  fear  of  growing  old. 

With  all  the  skills  and  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  our  people 
should  be  the  healthiest  In  the  world. 
But  the  life  expectancy  of  Americans 
who  are  60  years  of  age  and  over,  is  less 
than  in  Canada,  Cyprus,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  Iceland,  Israel,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

The  reason  that  many  older  Ameri- 
cans are  not  getting  the  medical  care 
that  they  need  is  that  they  cannot  af- 
ford it. 

Ask  the  old  people  themselves  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  medical  care  and 
drugs  are  first  among  their  unmet  needs, 

A  great  many  people  accept  their 
symptoms,  instead  of  having  them 
treated,  because  of  the  expense. 

A  study  of  this  problem  In  Boston  dis- 
covered that  people  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic group  cited  expense  as  the 
reason  for  not  seeking  treatment — three 
times  as  frequently  as  those  in  the 
higher  gTOup>s. 

Or  take  the  testimony  of  Mr^.  Jennie 
Herbon.  Detroit  housewife,  aged  69,  who 
is  a  social  security  and  old-age  assist- 
ance beneficiary. 

She  gets  $129  a  month.  Her  basic 
expenses  for  rent,  utilities,  burial  insur- 
ance and  drugs,  come  to  $79  a  month. 
That  leaves  this  elderly  couple  with  only 
$50  a  month  for  food  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. By  economical  buying,  which 
means  that  they  have  had  no  fresh  meat 
on  the  table  except  chicken  In  6  months, 
they  can  eat  for  about  S12  a  week.  This 
leaves  practically  nothing  for  incidental 
expenses,  including  transportation, 
clothing,  recreation,  and  so  forth. 

Many  times  they  had  to  "piece  out" 
their  food  during  the  last  week  before 
their  next  social  security  check  came 
in,  so  much  so  that  she  was  black- 
ing out  from  anemia  until  her  doc- 
tor recommended  vitamins  to  supple- 
ment the  lack  of  protein  in  her  diet; 
but  of  course  this  added  more  to  her 
expenses  for  drugs.  Even  though  she 
considers  herself  better  off  financially 
than  many  of  her  friends  and  neighbors, 
she  asks  the  pointed  question:  "Where 
then,  would  they,  or  I,  get  the  money 
for  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  or  even  one 
of  those  65-plus  plans?" 

After  all— 

As  Mrs.  Herbon  said  to  the  com- 
mittee— 

it  Is  time  that  America  recognized  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  us  old  folks.  We  built  the 
country  Into  what  It  is  today.  We  furnished 
the  manpower  and  the  war  machines  to  keep 
America  free.  We  did  most  of  the  suffering 
associated  with  the  troubles  through  which 
our  country  has  come  in  the  past  50  to  75 
years  •  •  •  the  hot  wars,  and  cold  wars, 
and.  worst  of  all,  the  great  depression  and 
the  hard  times. 

We  raised  our  families  and  we  contributed 
through  our  taxes  and  social  security  pay- 
ments to  our  own  old-age  security.  Our 
only  real  fault  is  that  we  seem  to  have  lived 
too  long.  But,  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  what 
Is  wrong  with  that?  We  can  still  be  inde- 
pendent and  useful  citizens  If  you  only  give 
us  a  chance.  All  we  ask  Is  an  opportunity 
to  live  out  our  lives  with  a  sense  of  personal 
dignity  and  self-respect.  The  Porand  bill 
will  help  us  to  do  this. 
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I  believe  that  Mrs.  Herbon,  the  little 
old  lady  from  Detroit,  was  speaking  for 
every  •'senior  citizen"  in  the  United 
States. 
What  is  the  Forand  bill? 
Sponsored  by  Repres«itative  Aim«  J. 
FoEAMD.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island,  it 
proposes  to  add  health  insurance  fea- 
tures to  the  old  age.  survivors  and  dis- 
ability provisions  of  the  social  security 
system. 

It  provides  for  120  days  a  year  of  care. 
Including  surgical  fees,  in  hospitals  and 
nursing    homes.      Hospital    care    alone 
would  be  limited  to  60  days  a  year.    A 
beneficiary    would    have    the    right    to 
freely  select  the  surgeon  of  his  clioice. 
This  insurance  would  be  financed  by 
an  extra  social  security  tax  of  one-half 
of    1  percent    on   employers    and    em- 
ployees, and  three-eighths  of  1  percent 
on  the  self-employed.    This  spreads  Uie 
cost  of  health  insurance  over  the  whole 
of  our  working  p<H>ulation  and  assures  a 
strong  financial  base  for  the  program. 
Opponents  of  this  bill  say  that  it  will 
not  help  about  4  million  persons  over  65 
who  are  not  covered  by  the  old  age  and 
survivors'  insurance  benefits  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.    But  this  can  be  cor- 
rected by  a  special  appropriation.    Even- 
tually, as  coverage  is  expanded,  all  the 
younger  people  will  come  under  the  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
no  one  will  be  without  health  insurance. 
The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  a   program   that   shall  be   fi- 
naiiced  out  of  compulsory  taxes  collected 
by  the  National  and  State  Goveraments 
that  shall  pay  health  insurance  doles 
only  to  the  aged  who  are  very  poor.    This 
V.  ould  be  based  on  the  means  test  which 
is  repul.sive  to  the  dignity  and  self-re- 
.^pcct  of  every  person  over  65. 

One  cannot  say  when  the  Forand  bill, 
or  IcgislaUon  similar  to  it  will  be  enacted 
into  law. 

But  one  can  predict,  without  reserva- 
tion, that  nothing  can  stop  it. 

Walter  Llppmann  in  his  column  of 
last  Thursday  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  wrote: 

In  1798  Congress  set  up  the  flrst  medical 
insiirance  scheme  under  the  U.S.  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service.  The  scheme  was  financed  by 
deducting  from  seamen's  wages,  contribu- 
tions to  pay  for  their  hospital  expenses.  If 
that  was  •oclallzed  medicine,  the  generation 
of  the  Ptoundlng  Fathers  was  blandly  unaware 
of  it. 

To  which  I  add  my  own  confident  be- 
lief that  health  insurance  for  the  aged 
is  on  the  way. 


FITTma  THE  COMMUNIST 
PATTERN  IN  JAPAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall 
our  Agricultural  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations capped  its  trip  to  the  Far 
East  with  a  visit  to  Japan.  The  sub- 
committee members  were  very  impressed 
Mi-ith  what  we  saw  in  Japan.  At  the  tes- 
timonial dinner  given  for  me  by  my 
friends  in  Peoria  last  December  7  after 
my  return,  I  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
my  remarlcs  to  our  future  relations  with 


our  new  friend  and  ally  oomia-ising  the 
great  industrial  complex  of  Japan.  I  pre- 
dicted during  the  course  of  those  remarits 
that  when  tl»  new  security  treaty  would 
come  up  for  ratification,  there  would  be 
considerable  trouble  fomented  by  the 
left-wing  elements  in  Japan."  The  re- 
cent turn  of  events  have  borne  out  my 
prediction  in  a  much  more  forceful  and 
effective  manner  than  any  of  us  would 
have  dared  to  predict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  has  been  going  on 
in  Japan  during  the  last  several  weeks 
should  leave  no  doubt  whatsoever  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  that  a  vicious  Com- 
munist minority  is  respcmsible  for  this 
lawlessness.  It  fits  the  pattern  and 
Communist  design  perfectly. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  means  by  which 
the  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy  is 
implemented  to  impose  its  brutal  will 
upon  the  entire  free  world- 

V.  I.  Lonin  once  explained  the  methods 
by  »hich  the  party  could  achieve  its 
aims,  by  propaganda  or  agitation: 

A  propagandist  •  •  •  must  explain  the 
capitalist  nature  of  crises,  the  reaaona  why 
crises  are  Inevitable.  •  •  •  In  a  word,  he 
must  present  "many  ideas,"  s»  many  Indeed 
that  they  will  be  understood  as  a  whole  only 
by  a  (comparatively)  few  persons. 

This  tool  of  propaganda  Is  used  to  re- 
cruit party  members.  To  enlist  mass 
support,  however,  the  Kremlin,  again  in 
the  words  of  Lenin,  uses  agitation: 

An  agitator  •  •  •  will  take  •  •  •  a  fact 
that  is  most  widely  known  and  oatstandlng 
among  his  audience  •  •  •  and,  utilizing  this 
fact,  which  is  known  to  aU  and  sutKlry,  will 
direct  aU  his  efforU  to  presenting  a  single 
idea  to  the  masses.  •  •  •  He  will  strive  to 
rouse  discontent  and  Indignation  among  the 
masses. 

Communist  tactics,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  have  built  the  discontent 
into  schemes  that  Include  provocative 
mass  meetings  designed  to  ultimately 
produce  mob  violence.  The  party  has 
never  deplored  bloodshed  as  a  means  to 
gain  Its  ends.  God  Is  denied  and  law 
and  order  laughed  at  as  this  obstruc- 
tionist mmority  moves  always  to  destroy 
every  constitutionally  created  country 
and  to  enslave  the  free.  This  is  the  most 
serious  aspect  of  the  present  cold  war, 
as  evidenced  in  the  Khrushchev  torpedo- 
ing of  the  summit  and  the  incitement  to 
riot  of  students  and  Red  sympathizers  in 
Japan. 

All  the  while,  the  Communist  Party 
cries,  with  tongue  in  cheek,  for  "peaceful 
coexistence."  Mr.  Khrushchev,  in  a 
«)eech  in  Leningrad  in  July  1957.  de- 
scribed this  as  "a  policy  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  mighty  socialist 
camp. '  He  revealed  more  of  the  lie  be- 
hind the  cry  when  he  spoke,  in  January 
1959.  Ijefore  the  21st  Congress  of  the  So- 
viet Communist  Party,  stating  that  in 
the  field  of  foreign  policy  "the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  coming  7  years  is 
to  make  the  most  of  the  time  factor  in 
socialism's  peaceful  economic  competi- 
tion with  capitalism." 

Clearly,  the  Kremlin  expected  peaceful 
coexistence  to  last  only  so  long  as  it  de- 
sired It  to  last.  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Director  Allen  Dulles,  In  an  ad- 
dress in  December  1959,  put  a  heavier 
finger  on  the  way  of  the  Soviet.  In  dis- 
cussing the  tactics  the  Kremlin  had  been 


using  in  the  recent  past  and  would  ixt>b- 
ably  c(»itinue  to  use  in  the  jears  izS- 
mediately  ahead,  he  said  that  tax  its  mes- 
sages to  the  West  the  idea  ol  "coexist- 
ence" had  been  stressed.  He  then  added : 
However,  to  avoid  any  oonfuskm  among 
the  Communist  Party  faithful,  the  latter 
have  recently  received  clarifying  directives 
which  point  out  that:  "In  the  Ideological 
field  there  never  was  peaceful  coexistence 
between  socialism  and  capitalism  and  there 
can  never  be." 

By  this  means,  communism  seeks  to 
convey  the  impression  that  its  world 
revolution  has  been  called  oS,  to  delude 
and  ensnare  the  free  wm-kl  into  letting 
down  its  guard,  to  become  easy  prey  for 
tae  monster. 

American  diplomacy  has  been  criti- 
cized severely,  and  from  many  quarters, 
for  the  summit  failure  and  the  riotous 
Tokyo  fiasco.  Blame  has  been  placed 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  from  the 
President  to  the  State  Departmoit  and 
even  upon  the  Congress.  We  must  ac- 
cept some  Wame  as  justifiable,  but  let 
me  say  that,  regardless  of  who  sits  in 
the  White  House,  who  heads  the  State 
Department  and  who  controls  the  Con- 
gress, any  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the 
Communists  is  hazardous  diplomacy. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  the 
evidence  of  Communist  support  for  the 
recent  turmoil  in  Japan,  turmoU  that  is 
continuing  and  will  continue. 

June  5:  At  United  States-Japan  cen- 
tennial ceremonies  at  Sakura  City,  Chiba 
Prefecture,  Transportation  Minister  Nar- 
ahashi  stated  that  the  then  current 
demcttistrations  in  Japan  were  directed 
by  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  Communists 
in  an  attempt  to  divide  Japan  from  the 
United  States. 

June  7;  At  a  visit  to  the  American 
Embassy,  two  top  officers  of  the  7 -mil- 
lion-member International  Council  of 
Youth  Organizations  in  Japan  identified 
the  spearhead  group  of  the  present 
agitation  as  a  "minor  group  manipu- 
lated by  the  Chinese  Commimists  and 
the  Soviets." 

June  7:  A  meeting  of  the  executives  of 
the  Federation  of  Employers  Associa- 
tlMis  stated  that  the  Socialist  struggle 
against  the  Kishi  regime  has  developed 
into  an  anti-American  drive,  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  the  Socialists  have  fallen 
into  a  trap  set  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

June  8 :  At  the  opening  of  upper  House 
deliberations  on  the  Security  Treaty, 
Prime  Minister  Kishi  stated  that  some 
opponents  of  the  treaty  advocate  neu- 
trality for  Japan,  but  that  their  true 
goal  is  to  iM-ing  Japan  cIosct  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

June  10:  Refuting  the  Socialist-Sohyo 
claim  that  the  Eisenhower  visit  would 
constitute  interference  in  domestic  af- 
fairs, the  Yomiuri.  one  of  Japan's  big 
three  national  dailies,  stated  that,  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  Socialist  Party  forced 
a  suspension  of  the  President's  visit,  the 
Socialist  Party  could  be  charged  with 
employing  the  "influence  of  a  foreign 
nation  in  order  to  deal  a  blow  to  our  ovm 
Government." 

June  11:  Kishi  directly  blamed  Inter- 
national communism  for  the  demonstra- 
tions against  Hagerty.  saying  that  the 
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Inciaent  was  closely  linked  with  the  in- 
ternational Commiinist  Infiltration  strat- 
egy against  democratic  nations. 

Straws  in  the  wind?  Certainly,  and 
straws  that  smack  of  the  old  Bolshevik 
tactics;  tactics  which  will  be  continued, 
I  am  sure,  for  some  time  to  come. 

And  there  is  additional  evidence. 
Tokyo's  Japan  Times  reported  in  its  June 
16  English  edition  that — 

A  Oovernment  statement  Issued  early  this 
morning  after  an  emergency  Cabinet  meet- 
ing describes  yesterday's  riot  at  the  Diet 
as  "nothing  but  a  planned  destructive  action 
agitated  by  Ck^mmvmlsts  in  line  with  the 
International  Communist  principle  of  taking 
over  the  world." 

And  the  Tomluri,  of  the  same  date,  re- 
ported: 

The  Communist  Party,  acting  under  di- 
rect orders  from  Communist  China,  Is  di- 
recting the  wave  of  demonstrations  against 
the  Japan-United  States  Security  Pact  and 
President  Elsenhower's  visit  to  Japan,  Lib- 
eral-Democratic Diet  Member  Kosaku  said 
Wednesday  •  •  •  Kosaku  strongly  hinted 
that  the  demonstrations  were  financed  by 
money  from  Russia  and  Communist  China. 

This  is  typical  of  the  cold-war  tech- 
nique employed  by  the  Communists. 
They  wait  for  a  suitable  issue  to  arise 
on  the  basis  of  which  they  can  cause 
democracy  to  lose  face,  or  a  basis  on 
which  they  can  successfully  provoke  mob 
excitement  and  violence.  The  U-2  in- 
cident gave  them  basis  for  the  first, 
which,  with  vilification  and  vulgarity, 
Khrushchev  used  to  undermine  the  sum- 
mit. Fortunately,  the  reaction  of  the 
free  world  was  such  that  the  Soviets, 
not  the  Big  Three,  lost  face.  A  basis 
for  the  second  method  of  Commiuiist  ac- 
tion was  given  the  Kremlin  in  the  United 
States-Japan  Security  Treaty  and  the 
Eisenhower  vlsiL  On  this  occasion,  the 
vicious  minority  was  successful. 

Let  me  point  out.  here,  that  the  Com- 
munists are  a  minority.  Even  in  Russia, 
with  a  population  of  208  million,  there 
are  only  8  million  Communists,  and,  in 
Japan,  within  its  92  million  population, 
a  mere  80,000.  Should  such  a  minority, 
whose  aims  are  enslavement  and  domi- 
nation of  the  free  people  of  the  world, 
force  democratic  Japan — or  any  other  of 
the  free  nations — to  bow  to  its  brutal 
will?  That  is  the  issue  at  stake.  That 
is  the  issue  that  must  be  decided,  one 
which  cannot  be  dodged  by  futile  parti- 
san debate  over  foreign  policy. 

America  cannot  leave  Japan,  or  any 
other  country  of  the  free  world,  at  the 
mercy  of  an  arrogant  Communist  minor- 
ity. To  do  so  would  pave  the  way  to  a 
Communist  grab  of  all  the  Par  East  and 
a  stepped-up  program,  undoubtedly  in- 
clusive of  nuclear  blackmail,  against  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  profess  to  know  all  the  ave- 
nues by  which  we  can  hold  Communist 
aggression  in  check.  We  must  be  alert 
and  we  must  be  militant.  We  must  take 
calculated  risks,  just  as  the  President 
was  willing  to  do  in  his  visit  to  Japan. 
We  must  continue  to  explore  every  ave- 
nue of  hope  of  freedom  and  lasting  peace 
despite  the  fact  that  the  ways  of  the 
Commimists  make  such  hope  seemingly 
futile. 
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We  ^ust,  of  coiu'se,  negotiate  from  our 

This  the  Communists  can  and 

uliderstand.    We  cannot  expect  to 

communism  from  a  position  of 

Along  with  this,  we  need  a 

anti-Communist  spirit  at  home, 

need  to  use  our  moral  and  spir- 

I^wer  as  well  as  our  industrial  and 

as  bulwarks  against  the  ungodly 

that  makes  our  present  peace  a 

one. 

our  course  of  action,  bearing 
that  the  basic  goal  in  all  our 
is  peace  with  dignity,  we   must 
jehind  us  an   enlightened,   alert 
ufiited  people.    Every  citizen  must 
that  communism,  as  it  de- 
also  denies  the  very  founda- 
our  civilization,  and  so  destroys 
upon   which   human   rights 
indlATidual  value  of  man  have 
The  tragedy  of  communism 
only  that  It  murders  and  seeks  to 
but  that  it  considers  such  acts 
and  moral.    And,  when  it  has 
successful  in  inciting  bloodshed  and 
goes  merrily  on  its  way  to  fur- 
despicable  acts, 
year  of  1960  alone,  the  Krem- 
used  its  Satanic  ways  to  incite 
of  riots  in  Korea.  Italy.  Indo- 
lAOS,  Brazil.  Great  Britain  and.  in 
own  country,  in  New  York  and  San 
And  then  came  the  confu- 
chaos  and  bloodshed  in  Japan 
led   to   the   request   by   Premier 
that    the    President    cancel    his 

visit. 

can  expect  the  same  for  the  im- 

e  future  and  many  years  to  come. 
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for  free  men  with  the  will  and 
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SAVINGS  BOND  BONUS  ACT 


SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
[Mr.  PuciNSKi]  is  recognized  for 


The 
der  of 
niinoij 
10  minutes 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unaniiious  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  r(  marks  and  include  extraneous 
mattei 

The 
to  the 
lUinoi^? 

Theie 


SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 


was  no  objection. 
UCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
ntroduced  legislation  which  will 
thrift  and  at  the  same  time 
p  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
substantial  part  of  our  Federal 
non-interest-bearing  bonds,  thus 
the  annual  expenditure  of  some 
lion  which  we  Americans  are  pay- 
the  form  of  interest  on  the  na- 
lebt. 

legislation  which  I  have   intro- 
today   would   be   known    as    the 

Bond  Bonus  Act." 

very  deeply  concerned  with  the 

this  Nation  is  now  forced  to  ap- 

in  its  annual  budget  the  sum  of 

billion  for  interest  alone  on  the  na- 

^ebt.  which  today  stands  at  $289 

The  annual  appropriation  for 

on  the  national  debt  becomes 


even  more  significant  when  we  consider 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  20  years  ago  was  only  $8V^  bil- 
lion. It  appears,  then,  that  we  are  now 
spending  more  money  for  interest  on  the 
national  debt  than  we  did  20  years  ago 
for  the  total  cost  of  our  Government — 
and  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  two 
decades  ago,  when  we  were  spending  only 
$312  billion  annually  the  Federal  budget 
included  such  items  as  WPA,  PWA,  and 
many  other  projects  designed  to  bring 
the  Nation  out  of  the  prolonged  depres- 
sion. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  any  lengthy  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  Federal  expenditures 
are  too  high.  Certainly,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  Congress  should  make  every 
effort  to  bring  down  the  huge  national 
debt.  I,  myself,  am  supporting  legisla- 
tion which  would  require  an  item  In  the 
budget  every  year  to  reduce  the  debt  by 
at  least  1  percent  annually.  Meritorious 
as  the  arguments  may  be  for  keeping 
Federal  expenditures  down,  this  is  not 
a  simple  task  In  view  of  the  present  world 
and  domestic  situation.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  as  long  as  this  Nation 
has  a  Federal  debt  on  which  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  some  $9'/2  billion  interest 
annually,  we  here  in  Congress  should 
make  every  effort  to  find  at  least  a  partial 
solution  to  this  problem.  The  bill  I  have 
introduced  today  is  intended  for  just 
that  purpose. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  form,  this  legis- 
lation would  permit  the  Trca.sury  De- 
partment to  issue  a  new  savings  bond  to 
be  known  as  "savings  bonus  bonds." 
These  bonds  would  be  issued  at  a  face 
value  of  $25  each  and  would  bear  no  In- 
terest. Under  provisions  of  this  bill,  no 
individual  could  purchase  more  than 
four  of  these  bonds  annually. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  plan 
would  be  that  every  American  could  loan 
his  Federal  Government  up  to  $100  a  year 
interest  free.  This  principle  was  first 
introduced  in  America  when  the  Civil 
War  was  financed  with  noninterest  bear- 
ing bonds  issued  by  President  Lincoln 
and  frequently  referred  to  as  "green 
back." 

As  an  inducement  to  encourage  people 
to  do  this  very  patriotic  thing,  under 
my  proposal  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, four  times  a  year,  or  once  in  each 
quarter,  would  cau.se  to  be  selected  at 
random  among  the  serial  numbers  of 
the  eligible  savings  bonus  bonds  holders 
the  serial  numbers  of  1,003  bonds.  The 
Secretary  would  pay  to  the  owner  of  the 
first  bond  so  selected  a  bonus  of  $1  mil- 
lion. The  second  person  so  selected 
would  receive  $750,000;  the  third  person 
would  receive  $500,000;  and  the  next 
1,000  savings  bonus  bond  holders  selected 
would  receive  a  bonus  of  $1,000  each. 

Under  provisions  of  my  proposal,  this 
bonus  money  would  be  exempt  from  in- 
come taxation  imposed  by  the  United 
States  or  any  State. 

It  appears,  then,  that  under  my  pro- 
posal, millions  of  Americans  would  be 
asked  to  invest  in  these  non-interest- 
bearing  bonds,  and  as  an  inducement, 
they  would  be  eligible  to  share  In  these 
very  attractive  bonuses  four  times  a 
year. 
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I  want  to  point  out  that  this  Is  not  a 
lottery  because  the  legislation  provides 
that  these  savings  bonus  bonds  shall  be 
redeemable  on  demand  by  the  holder  so 
that  actually  the  owners  of  these  bonds 
would  continue  to  retain  their  money. 
They  would  merely  be  waiving  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  money  they  have 
loaned  to  their  Government.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  In  turn  would  apply 
the  revenue  from  these  non-interest- 
bearirxg  bonds  to  buy  up  outstanding 
interest-bearing  bonds  on  which  we  are 
now  spending  such  a  colossal  sum  of 
money  In  Interest. 

I  am  aware  that  there  might  be  those 
who  will  argue  that  waiver  of  the  In- 
terest by  the  holder  of  the  bond,  which 
could  amount  to  anywhere  from  $3  to 
$4  a  year,  constitutes  a  lottery,  but  after 
studying  the  various  court  decisions,  I 
find  that  there  Is  considerable  variance 
of  opinion,  and  It  is  my  own  firm  belief 
that  since  the  owners  of  these  non-inter- 
est-bearing bonds  could  redeem  them  at 
any  time,  this  removes  this  project  from 
the  strict  sense  of  a  lottery  as  most  of 
us  know  It. 

As  you  know,  within  the  common  def- 
inition of  a  lottery  those  who  partici- 
pate In  It  divest  themselves  of  any 
further  claim  on  their  investment  after 
the  lottery  has  been  concluded.  This 
is  not  the  case  under  the  legislation 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that  many 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
to  permit  a  national  lottery  and  many 
of  these  proposals  would  actually  deprive 
our  people  of  their  investment  once  the 
lottery  has  been  concluded.  For  in- 
stance, under  the  Irish  Sweepstakes,  in 
which  thousands  of  Americans  partici- 
pate ajinually — and  I  might  say  that  one 
of  my  constituents  last  year  won  $140,- 
000 — the  amount  of  money  which  a  par- 
ticipant invests  in  a  ticket  is  lost  forever 
to  this  person  unless  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  win. 

I  want  to  stress  that  under  my  legisla- 
tion the  participants  would  have  con- 
stant access  to  their  initial  investment 
and  could  cash  in  their  bonds  at  any  time 
they  needed  the  money. 

One  reason  I  have  introduced  this  leg- 
islation and  hope  it  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  is  that  vmder  our  present  tax 
structure  in  America  it  is  mathematically 
impossible  for  a  person  to  accumulate 
$1  million  in  cold  cash  diu-ing  his  life- 
time. It  would  appear  to  me  that  my 
legislation  could  very  well  rekindle  the 
dream  of  many  an  American  to  do  the 
many  things  he  would  like  to  do  if  he 
were  a  millionaire.  Since  the  bonus 
under  my  proposal  would  be  tax  free, 
perhaps  this  is  one  way  to  give  America 
a  new  class  of  millionaires. 

The  only  limitation  in  order  to  make 
a  bondholder  eligible  for  a  bonus  in  any 
given  quarter  is  that  he  must  have  pur- 
chased the  bond  at  least  in  the  preced- 
ing quarter.  In  order  to  eliminate  violent 
fiuctuations  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
these  bonds,  I  have  proposed  that  the 
bonuses  be  paid  four  times  a  year.  Thus, 
while  an  owner  of  the  bonds  may  with- 
draw the  bond  at  any  time,  he  automati- 
cally would  remove  that  particular  bond 
from  consideration  for  the  bonus  in  the 
following  quarter. 


I  have  also  set  a  limitation  Uiat  states 
each  person  can  purchase  only  four 
such  bonds  a  year  because  I  do  not  want 
to  affect  the  overall  economy  of  our 
Nation  in  any  adverse  maimer.  If  we 
did  not  provide  for  this  type  limitation, 
I  fear  that  too  many  people  in  their 
enthusiasm  to  support  this  plan  might 
withdraw  large  sums  of  money  from 
conventional  savings  institutions,  and 
this,  of  course,  we  do  not  want. 

My  other  reason  for  limiting  this  to 
only  four  savings  bonds  a  year  per  per- 
son is  to  give  everybody  in  this  country, 
wealthy  or  otherwise,  an  opportunity  to 
sliare  in  this  bonus  program. 

Under  this  legislation,  once  a  pur- 
chaser bought  one  of  these  non-interest- 
bearings  bonds,  it  would  remain  effective 
for  as  long  as  the  purchaser  did  not  re- 
deem it.  Thus  every  year  a  pm-chaser 
could  add  four  additional  certificates 
to  those  he  had  bought  in  previous  years 
and  they  would  all  be  eligible  for  the 
bonus  if  selected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  paying  well 
in  excess  of  4  percent  on  all  of  its  short- 
term  bonds,  that  is,  those  which  matiu-e 
in  less  than  5  years.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  the  average  interest  rate 
paid  on  all  outstanding  obligations 
which  constitute  our  national  debt  is 
3.3  percent.  Since  the  overall  trend 
seems  to  be  toward  the  short-term  mar- 
ket, it  appears  that  more  and  more  the 
Treasury  Department  wUl  be  forced  to 
pay  in  excess  of  4  percent  interest  on  the 
short-term  obligations,  which  in  ever-In- 
creasing numbers  are  making  up  a 
major  portion  of  our  national  debt. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  there- 
fore, if  every  wage  earner  in  America 
loaned  Uncle  Sam  $100  interest  free,  the 
Federal  Government  would  take  in  dur- 
ing each  calendar  year  approximately 
$61^  billion.  At  4  percent,  this  means 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  save 
an  estimated  $260  million  annually, 
which  it  must  now  pay  to  borrow  this 
amount  of  money  or  which  it  must  pay 
on  outstanding  short-term  obligations. 

The  bonus  under  my  plan  which  would 
be  paid  to  owners  of  these  non-interest- 
bearing  bonds  would  be  $13  million  a 
year.  Subtracting  this  amount  from  the 
$260  million  that  the  Government  would 
save  in  interest,  the  net  saving  to  the 
Government  the  first  year  would  be  $247 
million,  less  the  cost  of  administering 
this  project. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  program 
the  savings  admittedly  would  be  rela- 
tively small,  even  if  every  wage  earner  in 
the  country  bought  the  maximum  of  sav- 
ings bonus  bonds  permissible.  But  this 
project  takes  on  very  significant  meaning 
if  we  project  it  for  the  next  10  years.  If 
during  this  next  10 -year  period  every 
wage  earner  in  this  coumtry  were  to  buy 
four  additional  bonds  each  succeeding 
year,  by  1970  there  would  be  some  $65 
billion  worth  of  non-interest-bearing 
bonds  outstanding,  and  the  present  in- 
terest-bearing Federal  debt  could  be  con- 
verted to  a  non-interest-bearing  Federal 
debt  by  this  amount.  Since  the  annual 
bonus  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  1970  would  be  the  same  as  in  any 
other  year,  the  total  saving  to  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  in  interest  on  the  Fed- 


eral debt  by  1970  under  my  plan  would 
be  in  excess  of  $2y2  billion  annually. 

Since  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
various  pension  trusts  rely  on  the  interest 
they  earn  from  their  investments  with 
the  Federal  Government,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  convert 
the  entire  Federal  debt  to  a  non- interest- 
bearing  debt  and.  therefore,  I  believe  that 
under  the  limitations  I  have  written  Into 
this  legislation,  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
thing  happening  is  highly  remote. 

I  believe  this  Is  sound  legislation. 

Throughout  my  discussion  so  far  I 
have  used  the  figure  65  million  wage 
earners,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  legis- 
lation that  would  prohibit  a  parent,  for 
Instance,  from  purchasing  these  savings 
bonus  bonds  for  his  children.  Thus,  we 
see  that  properly  presented  and  properly 
promoted,  this  program  conceivably 
might  attract  a  good  deal  more  people 
than  I  have  suggested. 

I  believe  this  program  would  be  good 
for  the  Nation.  It  would  help  people  to 
be  more  interested  In  their  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  financial  difficulties  it 
is  encountering,  and  I  think  it  would  also 
give  the  entire  Nation  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  four  times  a  year  when  the 
Treasury  Department  commences  to 
select  the  fortimate  recipients  of  the 
quarterly  bonuses.  I  shall  leave  to  the 
imagination  of  others  an  appraisal  of  the 
situation  In  America  on  the  eve,  four 
times  a  year,  of  the  Treasury's  an- 
nouncement of  the  bonus  recipients.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  press  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  able  to  print  enough  papers 
to  carry  the  news  to  the  coimtry  with 
the  listing  of  1,003  recipients  on  those 
4  days  during  the  year,  unless  they 
vastly  improve  the  potential  of  their 
presses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  receive  serious  consideration  by  the 
appropriate  committee.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  tremendous  cost  of  our 
national  debt  will  plague  us  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  feel  confident  that  the 
American  people,  fully  apprised  of  the 
situation,  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
loan  their  Federal  Government  $100  a 
year  interest  free  at  a  total  loss  to  each 
such  individual  of  only  $3  or  $4  a  year, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  10-year  period,  assvun- 
uig  each  of  these  people  bought  an  addi- 
tional $100  worth  of  bonds  every  year  for 
a  total  of  $1,000  worth  by  1970,  a  total 
loss  of  $30  a  year  In  Interest,  particu- 
larly when  we  consider  the  very  enticing 
Inducement. 

There  are  two  significant  things  I 
should  like  to  stress: 

First  of  all,  any  holder  of  these  bonds 
could  cash  them  in  and  get  the  face  value 
of  the  bond  at  any  time  such  holder  de- 
sires to  do  so.  In  effect,  therefore,  vm- 
der this  plan,  we  are  encouraging  sav- 
ings and  thrift. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
with  every  4  additional  bonds  that  a 
person  bought,  he  would  have  that  many 
more  bonds  making  him  eligible  for  the 
bonus.  In  other  words,  a  person  who 
bought  4  bonds  every  year  would  have 
40  bonds  eligible  for  a  bonus  at  the  end 
of  10  years,  and  at  the  end  of  20  years 
would  have  80  such  bonds  eligible  for  a 
bonus. 
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Under  this  legislation  those  who  now 
hold  series  E  savings  bonds  could,  if  they 
wish  to  waive  the  Interest  rate  on  these 
bonds,  under  proper  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  convert  them  to 
the  savings  bonus  bonds. 

I  have  discussed  this  legislation  with 
literally  hundreds  of  my  constituents, 
and  I  can  assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Immediate  response  from  every  sin- 
gle person  to  whom  I  spoke  has  been. 
"Put  me  down  for  the  first  saving  bonus 
bond  to  be  Issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment." There  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  all  of  us  in  this  coimtry  would 
not  only  have  a  great  deal  of  pl^uure — 
and  heaven  knows  in  this  troubled  world 
we  need  a  little  bit  of  diversicoi — but  we. 
as  Americans,  would  be  making  a  great 
contribution  to  ovx  Nation  at  a  time 
when  our  financial  difficulties  are 
mounting. 

Since  I  have  limited  this  legislation  to 
a  maximum  of  $100  a  year  invested  by 
each  participant,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
any  serious  opiXKltion  from  the  conven- 
ticHial  banking  or  savings  institutions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rather  hope  that 
the  conventional  banking  and  savings 
Institutions  of  the  country  win  support 
this  legislation  because  under  this  plan 
ti^e  Treasury  Department  could  take  in 
billions  of  doUars  annually  which  are 
needed  for  short-term  financing  and.  In 
this  way.  perhaps  get  the  Government 
out  of  the  short-term  market  and  bring 
down  the  entire  interest  structure  so 
that  our  established  banking  and  sav- 
ings institutions  would  again  be  in  a 
better  position  to  compete  for  short- 
term  loans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
my  proposed  bill,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  get  speedy  consideration  from  Con- 
gress. 

H.R.  12749 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  iBsuance  of  savings 
bonus  bonds  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  nxAj  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  Bond 
Bonus  Act". 

8k:.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  term  "quarter"  means  a  period  of 
three  consecutive  calendar  months  begin- 
ning on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1.  or  Octo- 
ber 1  of  any  year. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  author- 
ised and  directed  to  offer  for  sale  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  bonds  which 
shall   be   known   as  savings   bonus  bonds. 

(b)  Each  savings  boniis  bond  shall  be  Is- 
sued In  the  denomination  of  $25,  shall  bear 
no  Interest,  shall  be  redeemable  on  demand, 
shall  be  Issued  only  to  a  natural  person  or 
persons,  shall  be  registered  In  the  name  of 
the  owner  or  owners,  and  shall  be  transfer- 
able only  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  permit  the 
transfer  of  such  bonds  to  fiduciaries  (In- 
cluding corporate  fiduciaries) . 

Sic.  4.  (a)  Once  In  each  qxiarter,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  cause  to  be  selected  at  random, 
from  among  the  serial  numbers  of  eligible 
bonds  (as  defined  In  subsection  (b)),  the 
serial  numbers  of  1,003  bonds,  which  shall 
be  listed  In  the  order  selected.  Such  list 
■hall  be  known  as  the  quarterly  bonus  list. 
The    Secretary    shall    pay    to    the    eligible 
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or  owners    (as  defined  pursuant  to 
(c) )  of  each  such  bond  a  bonus 
with  the  following  table: 


B.  The  bonuses  authorized  by  this  act 
exempt  from  income  taxation  im- 
the  United  States,  any  State,  or  any 

authority  subject  to  the  Jxirlsdlctlon 

United  States  or  any  State. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER  OP  FBI 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  ASSO- 
CIATES 


SPEAKER.     Under  previous  order 

House,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 

[Mr.  Btkni]  is  recognized  for 


BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
,  I  have  received  a  most  pleasant 
to  present  some  remarks  relating 
r^lutlon  adopted  by  the  Pennsyl- 
Chapter  of  the  F3I  National 
Acadeiiy  in  connection  with  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
V  hich  will  be  observed  on  July  29. 


resolution    was    proposed    and 

by  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter  of 

National  Academy  Associates  on 

1960,  during  their  spring  dinner 

Dugan's  on  the  Boulevard. 

[Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  the  FBI 

National   Academy   Associates   is  com- 

>f  those  law  enforcement  officers 

graduated  frcMn  the  FBI  Na- 

Academy.  and  numbers  approxi- 

200  pohce  executives  and  edu- 

The  resolution  commends   the 

,  J.   Edgar  Hoover,  for  having 

the  Academy  and  for  having 

it  so  successfully  during  the  last 


president    of    the   Pennsylvania 

is  Chief  John  Q.  GJood.  of  Wil- 

the   first   vice   president   is 

<^rge  W.  Purvis,  of  Pittsburgh; 

vice  president  is  Sgt.  Harris 


J.  Wlls<Mi.  of  Poimtaln  Hill;  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  is  Chief  Lawrence  H. 
Shores,  Upper  Moreland  Township,  Wil- 
low Grove,  who  forwarded  the  resolution 
to  me. 

Many  of  the  associates  are  Philadel- 
phia police  executives,  among  them  be- 
ing Chief  Inspector  Albert  J.  Trimmer; 
Inspector  Harry  O.  Pox ;  Staff  Inspectors 
Edwin  S.  Shrtver,  William  P.  Brltton. 
and  Millard  T.  Meers;  Capts.  Edward  J. 
Bell  and  Frank  K  Nolan;  and  Police 
Academy  Superintendent  Harry  G. 
Merker. 

As  a  former  U.S.  marshal  of  the  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  reputation  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy.  The  new  booklet  released  on 
June  6,  1960,  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  entitled  "Cooperation — 
The  Backbone  of  Effective  Law  Elnforce- 
ment."  describes  the  FBI  Academy  lo- 
cated at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools. 
Quantico,  Va..  which  is  used  for  training 
both  FBI  agents  and  police  officers,  as 
follows: 

The  FBI  National  Academy,  established  in 
1935.  often  is  referred  to  as  "The  West  Point 
of  Law  Enforcement."  Its  purpose  la  to  re- 
duce crime  by  teaching  the  most  effective 
methods  of  combating  it  and  by  acquainting 
law  enforcement  officers  with  new  and  Im- 
proved techniques.  This  is  accomplished  by 
preparing  selected  career  police  officers  to 
serve  as  instructors  and  administrators  in 
their  own  departments. 

Two  sessions  of  the  Academy,  each  at- 
tended by  approxlnxately  60  men,  are  held 
every  year.  The  FBI  selects  those  who  will 
attend  from  men  nominated  by  the  heads  of 
their  respective  departments,  and  each  of- 
ficer must  meet  specific  requirements  In 
order  to  be  considered.  An  intensive  12- 
week  course  of  instruction  is  offered.  There 
Is  no  charge  either  to  the  individual  officer 
or  to  the  department  he  represents  for  this 
schooling,  and  FBI  facilltlee,  Including  the 
laboratory,  gymnasiums,  classrooms,  firearms 
ranges,  and  training  and  identification 
equipment  are  shared  with  National  Academy 
students. 

More  than  3.800  officers  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  National  Academy.  Of  those 
still  active  In  law  enforcement,  28  percent 
hold  the  position  of  executive  head  of  their 
respective  agencies. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  of  the  FBI  National 
Academy  Associates  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  July  29.  1960.  marks  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  FBI  National  Academy; 

Whereas  we,  as  graduates  of  the  same,  con- 
sider It  to  be  one  of  the  fcH-emost  forces  In 
the  establishment  of  law  enforcement  as  a 
profession; 

Whereas  we  are  sincerely  appreciative  of 
the  outstanding  training,  high  prestige,  and 
beneficial  associations  we  have  secured 
through    attendance    at    the    Academy: 

Therefore,  It  la  deemed  most  appropriate 
and  timely  that  the  Pennsylvania  Chapter 
of  the  FBI  National  Academy  Associates 
laud  and  pay  well-deserved  tribute  to  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI.  for  his 
foresight,  sagacity,  and  outetandlng  admin- 
istrative ability,  so  ably  demonstrated  in  the 
founding  of  the  Academy,  and  for  the  25 
years  In  which  he  has  been  a  guiding  force 
In  accomplishing  the  Intentions  for  which 
the  FBI  National  Academy  was  created: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  on  this  day  we  wish  to  re- 
affirm our  dedication  to  the  ethics  and  pur- 
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poses  of  our  profession  and  to  pledge  ovu: 
continued  cooperation  and  support  of  those 
principles  for  which  the  Academy  was 
founded,  namely,  the  training  of  police  offi- 
cers as  Instructors  and  executives  In  the 
profession  of  law  enforcement; 

Furthermore,  It  Is  directed  that  our  secre- 
tary forward  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
William  P.  Rogers,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  John  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 


GROWTH  OP  URBAN  AREAS 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Halpern]  may 
extend  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Recori)  and  may  include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  serious  challenges  to  the  Na- 
tion is  the  uncontrolled  growth  of  our 
great  urban  areas.  About  85  percent  of 
all  Americans  live  entirely  within  or  on 
the  fringes  of  our  ciiies.  Inadequate 
urban  planning  in  the  past  has  left  us 
with  a  residue  of  problems  ranging  from 
slums  to  outdated  mass-transportation 
facilities. 

Many  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  coordinated  guidance  to  what 
Is  actually  a  national  problem.  Some  of 
us.  including  myself,  have  introduced 
bills  to  establish  a  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  in  the  Federal 
Government  which  could  provide  leader- 
ship to  all  levels  of  government  in  a  total 
attack  on  the  problems  of  urbanization. 

On  June  12.  our  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York.  Senator  Kxat- 
iHc,  delivered  an  excellent,  thought-pro- 
voking address  on  this  subject  in  Boston 
before  the  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers.  Senator  Keatinc's 
bill  to  create  such  a  Department  was.  I 
am  pleased  to  say,  recently  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee — S.  3292. 

Because  this  is  a  national  problem. — 

The  Senator  stated — 
it  calls  for  a  national  solution. 

The  attack  cannot  be  sporadic  on  the  re- 
gional. State,  or  local  level.  It  must  be  total. 
It  must  be  a  grand  design.  It  miist  be  given 
the  stature  and  direction  of  a  Cabinet  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture — 

He  said— 
was  founded  at  a  time  when  80  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population  lived  on  farms.  Today, 
with  that  situation  literally  reversed.  In 
terms  of  vu-ban  population.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  establish- 
ment. In  our  executive  branch,  of  a  new, 
cabinet-level  department  especially  created 
and  empowered  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
expanding  population. 

Such  a  Department,  he  pointed  out, 
could  be  viewed  "as  a  means  of  assuring 
that  the  cities  get  a  fair  share  of  the  sub- 
stantial funds  now  being  spent  on  hous- 
ing, highway  and  similar  problems.  In 
close  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
government,  it  could  develop  national 
programs  for   combating   smog,   slums, 


and  traffic  snarls  just  as  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  developed  programs 
to  combat  drought,  soil  erosion  and  de- 
pressed farm  income." 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
bestirred  itself  on  the  need  to  meet  this 
direct  challenge  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  cities.  A  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  is  more  than 
just  a  subject  for  contemplation,  it  is  a 
necessity.  I  appeal  for  consideration  of 
the  problem  by  the  House  and  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  the  responsible  representa- 
tion of  urban  matters  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  the  outstanding 
address  on  this  subject  by  Senator  BIeat- 
iNG,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  It  is  a 
heartfelt  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  tonight,  and  to  participate  In  this  Im- 
portant meeting. 

Tonight  I  should  Uke  to  discuss  with  you 
the  Implication  of  one  of  the  great  social 
phenomena  of  this  centtiry — the  unparalleled 
trend  towards  urbanization  In  America.  We 
are  all  aware  of  an  accelerated  population 
movement  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  but 
the  extent  of  the  migration  Is  not  fully  ap- 
preciated until  we  are  confronted  by  the 
cold  statistics  of  this  mass  displacement. 
Today  85  percent  of  Americans  are  city- 
dwellers,  living  either  in  cities  or  In  the 
sprawling  urban  peripheries  that  have  given 
rise  to  such  a  new  designation  as  greater 
New  York,  greater  Boston,  or  greater  Phila- 
delphia. 

What  has  happened  Is  simple  to  state,  but 
it  is  born  of  a  host  of  social  and  economic 
complexities.  In  our  grandfather's  day.  the 
farmer  hitched  up  and  went  to  town  on 
market  day.  In  our  day,  he  drives  to  town — 
and  stays  there.  Mechanization  of  farms, 
consolidation  of  acreage,  and  big  business 
marketing  methods — have  resulted  In  a  mas- 
sive reduction  In  farm  population.  Concur- 
rently, the  pressures,  economic,  social,  psy- 
chological that  urge  men  from  the  field  to 
the  city  have  been  intensified  as  the  Indus- 
trial age  Increases  Its  opportunities  and  Its 
lures. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  stete  that  the  shifting 
of  the  population  balance  from  farm  to  city 
has  caught  us  all  by  surprise.  Certainly. 
It  Is  a  phenomenon  we  continue  to  stare  at. 
mesmerized  by  its  magnitude,  rather  than 
to  accept  Its  implications  and  act  vigorously 
upon  them. 

In  a  sense,  one  might  say  that  the  city 
Is  the  little  boy  that  suddenly  grew  up.  His 
suit  no  longer  fits  him.  It's  bursting  at 
every  seam.  He  has  put  on  weight,  he  has 
put  on  muscle,  and  he  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely re-tallored,  readjusted  to  the  new 
and  different  world  In  which  he  lives. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  time  for  such  re- 
tallorlng  Is  now.  The  problem  grows  as  we 
continue  to  stare  at  it,  and  It's  time  we  be- 
gin to  cut  our  cloth  and  study  our  designs 
for  a  blueprint  of  the  cities  of  tomorrow, 
not  of  yesterday. 

It  Is,  of  course,  true,  that  those  closest  to 
the  problem  have  often  appeared  to  Ignore 
it.  as  though  it  were  something  that  might 
go  away  If  left  alone.  In  far  too  many  metro- 
politan areas  there  have  been  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  which  have  speeded  the 
onset  of  urban  decay  and  self -strangulation. 
This  log  Jam  of  neglect  and  out-dated 
thinking  must  be  broken.  We  need  to  de- 
velop a  fresh,  creative  attitude  about  the 
kind  of  city  plaimlng  that  responds  to  the 
needs  of  the  times.  There  Is  much  talk  oi 
the    modern    "design    for   living" — but   the 


designers  seem  more  concerned  with  the 
fragments  than  with  the  whole.  Sometimes 
I  think  we  are  plagued  by  a  spUt-level  men- 
tality. Our  homes  are  geared  for  the  pres- 
ent.    Our  cities   are   geared  for  the  past. 

Our  vocabulary  Is  full  of  new  words — 
urbanlte,  suburbanite,  exurbanlte,  but  our 
planning  te  tethered  to  the  hitching  post  of 
horse-and-buggy  days. 

V^at  we  need  te  to  Initiate  a  bold  and 
Imaginative  change  In  our  whole  concept 
of  the  demands  of  thte  new  urban  age. 
Only  In  thte  way  will  we  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  task  of  making  our  cities  more 
liveable  and  of  Insuring  their  social  and 
economic  viability. 

Last  January,  In  hte  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  President  Eisenhower  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  explosive  growth  of  our  metro- 
politan areas.  He  cited  the  fact  that  by 
1975  those  areas  wUl  occupy  twice  the  ter- 
ritory they  do  today.  In  my  (H>lnlon.  the 
fact  of  the  President's  luxdersocMlng  of  this 
vital  problem  augurs  well  for  the  prospect 
of  hte  executive  approval  of  the  Idea  of  a 
Department  of  Urblculture. 

Clearly,  the  crises  which  face  all  major 
cities  today  are  of  vast  dimensions.  They 
range  from  sltmiis  to  Juvenile  delinquency, 
from  crime  problems  to  financing  problems, 
from  water  and  air  pollution  to  the  need 
for  additional  parking  and  recreation  areas. 
As  you  are  aware,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  already  come  to  the  asstetance  of 
our  municipalities  by  means  of  a  variety  of 
Important  programs.  Thte  help  te  provided 
notably  In  the  field  of  housing,  but  grants 
are  being  made  also  for  urban  and  metro- 
politan planning,  and  public  works  projects 
are  an  Integral  part  of  Federal  aid  to  com- 
munities. 

Because  thte  te  a  national  problem,  it 
caUs  for  a  national  solution.  The  attack 
cannot  be  sporadic,  cm  the  regional.  State, 
or  local  level.  It  must  be  total.  It  must 
be  a  grand  design.  It  must  be  given  the 
stature  and  the  direction  of  a  cabinet  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  Department  of  Agrlctilture  was  found- 
ed at  a  time  when  80  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's population  lived  on  farms.  Today, 
with  that  situation  literally  reversed.  In 
terms  of  \irban  population.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  establteh- 
ment.  In  ovir  executive  branch.  oS  a  new. 
Cabinet -level  Department  especially  created 
and  empowered  to  deal  with  the  problems 
of  expanding  urbanization. 

To  ttiat  end.  I  have  formally  placed  before 
the  Senate  a  bill  authorizing  the  creation 
of  a  Department  oif  Urblculture  In  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  our  Government.  I  intend 
to  push  it  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can. 

Thte  projected  Department  could  center 
attention  on  the  many  unique  city  and  sub- 
\irban  problems  of  national  scope  and  Im- 
portance. It  would  allow  the  coordination 
of  numerous  extetlng  Federal  progranu  di- 
rected at  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
country.  It  would  promote  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  the  Nation's  city  dwellers 
at  the  highest  levete  ot  Government. 

I  look  to  a  Department  of  Urblcult\ire  as 
a  means  of  assuring  that  the  dtles  get  a 
fair  share  of  the  substantial  Federal  funds 
now  being  spent  on  housing,  highway,  and 
similar  programs.  In  close  cooperation  with 
State  and  local  governments,  it  could  de- 
velop national  programs  for  combating 
smog,  slums,  and  traffic  snarte  Just  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  developed 
programs  to  c<xnbat  drought,  soU  erosion, 
and  depressed  farm  Income. 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  thte 
Department  would  not  seek  out  new  means 
for  Federal  Interference  In  urban  affairs. 

Its  prime  and  constant  function  would  be 
the  task  of  providing  guidelines,  advice,  pro- 
graming and  planning  asstetance,  and  over- 
all cooperation  and  coordination  intended 
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to  assist  oiir  cities  and  localities  In  solving 
tbelr  own  problems.  In  a  word,  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Urblcvature  would  sub- 
scribe fully  to  the  philosophy  that  the  best 
answers  to  the  problems  of  the  people  lie 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Already  a  first  beginning  has  been  made 
by  official  recognition  of  the  need  for 
action. 

On  September  10,  of  last  year,  the  pro- 
posal for  a  Study  Commission  on  Metropoli- 
tan Problems  passed  the  Senate.  It  Is  pres- 
ently undw  consideration  In  the  House. 

Wherever  Americans  live,  the  city  is  the 
very  heartbeat  of  their  social  and  economic 
lives.  To  the  extent  that  any  city  is  made  a 
better,  healthier,  more  productive  place  in 
which  to  live  and  raise  one's  family,  the 
whole  of  our  Nation  Is  the  benefactor.  Ck)n- 
versely.  lnade<iuate  urban  planning,  or  no 
planning  at  all,  robs  the  present  of  its  op- 
portunities and  robs  the  future  of  Its  right- 
ful heritage. 

Sxirely  no  one  group  is  more  aware  than 
you  engineers  are  of  the  extent  to  which 
physical  conditions  constitute  either  the 
shaping  forces  of  growth  or  the  eroding 
forces  of  decay  in  oxir  urban  ocHnmunlties. 
A  healthy,  vigorous  \irban  climate  is  the 
atmosphere  of  dynamism  and  prosperity.  A 
climate  choked  by  the  weeds  of  neglect,  of 
backwardness,  of  civic  apathy,  is  not  the 
garden  where  progress  grows.  It's  all 
dr eased  up  to  be  a  graveyard — for  opportu- 
nities that  die  a  premature  death. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  can  stand  by 
In  bemused  fashion  and  watch  the  malady 
of  our  cities  spread.  This  is  not  a  remote 
challenge.  It  is  a  challenge  of  today — a 
challenge  that  confronts  us  wherever  we 
txim.  Let  us  meet  it  in  the  only  way  It 
can  be  met — with  courage.  And  let  lis  beat 
it  In  the  only  way  It  can  be  beaten — with 
action. 

The  entire  problem  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of 
us  as  Americans,  but  It  rejM^sents  a  special 
and  provocative  challenge  to  you  and  to  the 
members  of  your  profession  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  modernization  of  our  city  ag- 
glomerations is  not  a  mere  matter  of  spend- 
ing money.  It  is,  above  all,  an  exercise  In 
imagination.  In  vision — a  projection  of 
trained  minds  beyond  the  doorway  of  the 
present  into  the  vistas  of  the  futxire.  Only 
the  gifted  and  dynamic  forces  of  your  in- 
tellects and  talents  can  create  the  physical 
Amerlca-to-be — can  untether  us  from  the 
past  and  build  the  setting  proper  to  a  new, 
expanding   and  evolving  national  life. 

In  this  exploding  new  era,  we  must  look 
to  men  equipped  to  handle  the  kind  of 
urban  explosions  that  challenge  \is — that  cry 
for  attention  and  solution. 

As  engineers,  you  are,  In  the  truest  sense, 
shapers  of  history.  No  one  group  of  pro- 
fessional men  has  changed  the  economic  and 
social  fabric  of  our  Nation  to  the  extent 
that  you  have.  The  creative  work  of  your 
minds  Is  the  yeast  of  ferment  that  has 
transformed,  renK)ld£d,  revolutionized  the 
daily  lives  of  millions  of  people.  You  have 
broxight  the  gifts  of  work,  of  achievement,  of 
opportunity,  of  happiness,  to  an  entire  popu- 
lation. 

This  tremendous  Influence  of  your  Imagi- 
nation, your  discoveries,  your  amelioration 
of  conditions  of  life  must  be  more  than  a 
soiirce  of  gratiflcatlon  to  you.  It  must  carry 
with  It.  as  well,  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
that  develops  upon  you,  precisely  because 
of  the  magnitude  of  your  Influence. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  referring  to  the 
added  responsibility  of  your  role  in  the  di- 
rection— the  political  direction —  of  the  Na- 
tion whose  pattern  of  life  you  have  been  so 
Instrumental  in  creating  and  developing. 
OovesTunent  must  not  be  conceived  as  In- 


ddentil  in  your  careers — as  a  kind  of  fringe 
that  conunands  your  attention  perl- 
Good  government — effective   gov- 
the  best  possible  government,  must 
:onstant   preoccupation    of    men    like 
It  must  be  conceived  by  you — 
an  automatic  democratic  process  that 
forever  with  the  occasional  oiling  of 
and  new  approaches — but  as  a  Uv- 
process  that  has  to  be  nur- 
enriched.  Improved.  If  Its  full  bene- 
blessings  are  to  be  assured  to   U:ie 
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this  reason.  I  would  urge  an  Intensl- 
of  your  personal  Interest  In  the  po- 
llfe  of  yotu"  community  and  of  your 
Do   not  Isolate  yoiirself   from  the 
that  detennine  the  course  of  history, 
\yxl  history  or  natural  history.    Cultl- 
interest  In  the  Issues,  in  the  candl- 
In  the  platforms  that  are  placed  be- 
jjour    minds,    that    compete    for    your 
Accord  them  the  personal  commlt- 
i»f  time  and  analysis  that  they  deserve, 
immersed   in.  rather   than  isolated 
^e  stream  of  history  that  must  affect 
lives,  not  the  least  of  edl  your  own. 
iie    extent    that    we    Americans    con- 
I  oUtlcs  as  a  kind  of  occxilt  science,  with 
Ipation  of  a  limited  number  of  prac- 
we    miss    the   whole   point   of    true 
demociracy. 


DETERMINATION  OP  STOCKOWNER- 
SKP  OP  PERSONAL  HOLDING 
COJ4PANIES 


JOHNSON     of     Colorado.      Mr. 


Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the    !  entleman    from    California    [Mr. 


King! 


in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
SPEAKEIH.     Is    there    objection 
to  thfe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colon  ido? 
There  was  no  objection. 

KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Ju  ye  16  I  introduced  H.R.  12691.  a  bill 
relating  to  the  determination  of  stock- 
owneiship    of    personal    holding    com- 
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may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


following  statement  is  to  briefly 


outline  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 


ATT  UBtrriON 


PI  KSONAL 


or     STOCKOWNERSHIP      FOE 
HOLDING  COMPANY  PURPOSES 


A  c  )rporation  cannot  be  classified  as  a 
personal  holding  cctfnpany  under  the 
PederEil  tax  laws  unless  more  than  half 
its  st<»ck  is  owned  by  five  or  fewer  indi- 
vidua  s.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code,  at 
sectio  1  544<a)(l),  provides  that  stock 
owne< ,  by  a  trust  or  estate  "shall  be  con- 
siders d  as  being  owned  proportionately 
by  its  beneficiaries." 

Thfc  amendment  clarifies  this  rule  by 
provi<  ing  specifically,  as  was  originally 
Intended,  that  the  ownership  be  divided 
amon;  the  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  or 
estate  in  proportion  to  their  actuarial 
in  ten  sts. 

Th(  amendment  is  necessary  at  this 
time  Decause  of  recent  indications  that 
the  I  itemal  Revenue  Service  may  at- 
temp  to  attribute  the  entire  value  of 
trust  stock  to  the  income  beneficiary — 
even  though  the  actuarial  value  of  the 
intere  st  of  the  remainder  beneficiary  was 
as  gr(!at  or  greater  than  that  of  the  in- 
come beneficiary.  This  attempt  may  be 
based  on  statements  in  a  1943  opinion  of 
the     Tax     Coxixt — Steuben     Securities 


Corp.  (1  T.C.  395)— which  go  beyond  the 
issue  submitted  to  the  court  in  that  case, 
and  on  a  Service  ruling  under  the  stock 
option  provisions  of  the  code — Revenue 
Ruling  58-325 — which  was  itself  based 
on  the  same  statements  in  the  Tax  Court 
opinion.  These  statements  were  rejected 
in  a  subsequent  decision  of  a  U.S.  court 
of  appeals — Phinney  v.  Tuboscope  Co. 
f268  F.  i2d>  233) — and  are  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 

In  providing  that  ownership  be  pro- 
portioned among  beneficiaries,  it  was 
certainly  never  intended  to  exclude  bene- 
ficiaries holding  remainder  interests.  An 
apportionment  in  such  cases  on  the  basis 
of  an  actuarial  determination  obviously 
reaches  the  proper  result,  and  is  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle  followed  for  de- 
termining ownership  under  other  provi- 
sions of  the  code. 

Being  of  a  clarifying  nature,  the 
amendment  is  made  applicable  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  1954  Code. 


DISCLOSURE  OP  COUNTERPART 
EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
body  last  night  added  to  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill.  1961 — H.R.  12232 — an 
amendment  requiring  the  public  ac- 
counting of  counterpart  expenditures  of 
Members  and  employees  of  either  body. 
The  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  of  56  to  31.  The  entire  bill,  as 
amended,  passed  by  a  roUcall  vote  of 
81  to  0. 

The  amendment  is  substantially  iden- 
tical with  measures  offered  by  myself 
fend  by  other  Members  of  this  body  over 
the  last  4  years  designed  to  bring  about 
public  accounting  of  congressional  for- 
eign travel  expenditures. 

Recent  press  stories  have  complained 
of  allpced  abuses  in  congressional  travel 
accunting.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  In  my  opinion,  the  best  way  of 
vindicating  that  integrity  is  to  make  full 
and  straightforward  disclosures  of  travel 
expenditures.  This  House  has  rightfully 
opposed  secrecy  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Secrecy  should  like- 
wise have  no  place  in  congressional 
travel  expenditures. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  this  body 
will  go  along  with  the  amendment  made 
by  the  other  body.  If  they  do,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  House  will  approve  the 
bill,  containing  the  counterpart  report- 
ing provision,  just  as  unanimously  as  did 
the  other  body. 

News  accounts  of  last  night's  amend- 
ment report  that  "the  Senate  put  the 
House  on  the  spot."  We  can  get  off  the 
spot  readily  and  with  dignity  by  accept- 
ing the  amendment. 
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LEAVE  Of  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hogan  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Albsrt)  ,  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  buslnesa. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  oUowintr  the  legiala- 
tire  program  and  any  special  orders 
herettrfore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood,  for  1  hoar,  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  Friday.  June  24.  and  60  min- 
utes, on  Tuesday,  June  28. 

Mr.  Machrowicz,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Monday,  June  27. 

Mr.  PuciHSKi,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bymw  of  Pennsylvsuila,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brock,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ScHWENGXL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Chaxbx&lajn),  on  Juno  22.  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Bhat  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Cham- 
BERLAUi),  on  June  »,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAJfPBRLAiw,  on  June  24,  for  30 
minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Rkcors.  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  grajiied  to : 

Mr.  MrrcALF. 

Mr.  BoLAND  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  PEicatAN  in  two  Instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Lindsay  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  (Chamberlain, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter,  the 
following : ) 

Mr.  CUnwincham. 

Mr.  Scherkr. 

Mrs.  DWYER. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johvsow  of 
Colorado,  the  following  Member  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Congressiomal  Rxc- 
oRo  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Anfuso  in  two  instances. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

H.R.  1543.  An  act  lor  the  relieX  of  Angela 
D'Agata  Nlcolosl; 

H Jl.  2007.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  May 
Houranl; 

H.B.  3242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mra. 
Virginia  Lee  Sage; 

H.R.  6580  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 
BemstortT  Orauert; 

HA.  5798.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  tranafer  to  the  Wauke- 
fan  Port  District  the  commitment  of  the  city 
of    Waukegan.    Hi.,    to    maintain    a   public 


wharf  in  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  conveyed 
to  the  city  in  1914,  and  for  othn  purposes: 
H.B..  5850.  An    act    for    the    relief    ot    the 
Borough  of  Ford  CUty,  Pa.; 

HJL  6140.  An  act  fox  the  rellaf  of  Wesley 
C.  Newcomb; 

H.R.  6456.  An  act  concerning  paymrait  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land 
on  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6498.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debtfi  out  of  conip>ensation  for  trust  land  in 
the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  unist  land  on 
the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reserration  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

HJ%.  7480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Ckismetlc  Act.  with  respect 
to  label  declaration  of  the  use  of  peeticide 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soU; 

H.R.  7847.  An  act  to  make  the  tinlform  law 
rehtting  to  the  record  on  review  of  agency 
orders  (Public  Law  86-701)  applicable  to  the 
Judlclskl  review  of  orders  issued  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  and  the  Food 
Additive  Amendment  of  1958; 

UJi.  8457.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenfelder  and  Lldwina  S.  Wa^Ener; 

H.R.  9028.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
fands  shaU  be  paid  to  the  BSckapoo  Tribal 
CuuncU  of  Oklahoma; 

H.R.  9226.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Pletro 
Mela; 

H.R.  9853.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  LX.  C<d. 
Alonao  C.  Tenney; 

H  R.  10631.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oeorge 
T.  -Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Heck; 

H.R.  10639.  An  act  to  amend  section  S(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9,  1958  (73  Stat.  105)  re- 
lating to  the  preparation  ot  a  roU  of  the 
members  of  the  Otoe  and  Missourla  Tribe 
and  to  per  capita  distributioii  oC  Judgment 
funds; 

H.R.  I0S40.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
8o-626  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ment; 

HJEl.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueblos 
of  Zia  and  Jemez  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ojo 
del  Esperitu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico: 

HJl.  11615.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Control 
Act; 

H  R.  11706.  An  act  to  authnrlBB  an  esten> 
slon  of  time  for  final  proof  under  th«  desert 
land  laws  under  certain  condltlone: 

H.R.  11952.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of  May 
29,  1958.  which  authorized  and  directed  the 
Administrator  of  Gen^^  Services  to  provide 
for  the  release  of  restrictions  and  resenra- 
tions  contained  in  an  instrument  conveying 
certain  land  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Stat«  of  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  11885.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eUglbls  for  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ahlpe  authorized  by  the  National  Bdenoe 
Foiuidatlon  Act  of  1960: 

H.R.  12115.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra-long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop;  and 

H.J.  Res.  696.  Joint  rtaolutton  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember I960,  as  "National  Wool  Montli." 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
Izigly  (at  5  o'doek  and  51  minotes  pin.), 
tbe  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  June  23,  19W,  at  U  o'cIdc* 
noon. 


Under  clause  2  of  rale  XXIV,  execu- 
tive eommunicatioDS  were  taken  from 
ttie  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
fellows: 

2380.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  enUtled  "A  bill  to  make 
nationals,  American  and  foreign,  eligible  for 
certain  scbolarshipa  under  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1944.  as  amended":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

2281.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  drainage  wcffks  and 
minor  construction,  and  sutunitting  a  draft 
of  contract  relating  to  proposed  drainage 
work  exceeding  a  total  cost  of  $200,000  on  the 
Wellton-Mohawk  Division,  Gila  project,  Ari- 
zona, pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  13.  1956 
(70  Stat.  274) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  tlie  Interior,  transmitting  fc«:  approval 
drafts  of  ctHitracts  covering  drainage  works 
and  minor  construction  required  for  comple- 
tion of  the  drainage  construction  program  on 
the  Roza  DlTlslon  of  the  Yakima  project. 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

2283.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Depiulanent  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  27,  1960.  submitting  a  report,  togethijr 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  a  cooperative  beach  eroelon  oontrcrt  and 
Interim  hurricane  survey  of  the  sotrth  shore 
of  Long  Island  from  Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point,  N.T.,  authorized  by  section  3 
at  Public  Law  530,  71st  Congress,  approved 
July  3,  1930,  as  amended  and  Bupplem.ented, 
and  Public  Law  71.  84th  Congress,  approved 
June  15,  1965  (H.  Doe.  No.  425) :  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  six  illustrations. 

2284.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
June  1,  1960,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, on  a  review  of  reports  on  Vermilion 
River  and  tributaries.  South  Dakota,  re- 
qtiasted  by  resolutions  of  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works.  U.S.  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  adopted  on  February  29, 
1956  and  June  13.  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  428); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  one  Illustration. 

3385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  May  27,  1960.  sutimltting  a  report, 
together  with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
iUustratlon,  on  an  interim  report  on  Texae 
City  Channel.  Tex.,  requested  by  a  r«eol^i- 
tton  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adc^ted  April  31, 
1960  (H.  Doc.  No.  437);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
vlth  o""  lllustratlan. 

2286.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army, 
dated  June  1.  1960.  sutanittlng  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  a  review  of  reports  on  Brazos 
island  Harbor,  Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  of  BepresentatJves,  adopted  on  July 
29,  1955  (H.  Doe.  No.  428):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  one  Ulustrattoa. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uiider  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
conunittees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
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for  printtnsr  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  axx  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  7209.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  accord  Korean  war 
veterans  equal  naturalization  prlvllegee,  and 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  admit 
certain  aliens  who  have  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  ag- 
gregating 5  years  as  permanent  residents; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1925).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PORTER:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H Jt.  8424.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  505  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  positions  In  the  Library  of 
Congress:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1926 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  THOB4PSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1927.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  exec- 
utive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
B.S..  8435.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  when  engaged  in  training  or  duty  un- 
der Federal  law.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1928).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  GRANAHAN:  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  12595.  A  bill  to 
clarify  the  law  with  respect  to  transportation 
of  airmail,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1929).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia:  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service.  S.  2575.  An  act  to 
provide  a  health  benefits  program  for  certain 
retired  employees  of  the  Government;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1930).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  12741.  A    bill    to    provide    a    reduced 
third-class  (b\ilk)    mail  rate  for  local  mail- 
ings of  small  business;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BOOGS: 
H.R.  12742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  a  small  business  corporation  for  purposes 
of  subchapter  S  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
HH.  12743.  A  bill  to  prescribe  policy  and 
procedure  in  connection  with  construction 
contracts  made  by  executive  agencies,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWDY  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  12744.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  provisions 
of    the    Reorganization    Plan    No.    5    of   1952 
relating  to   the  Real   Estate   Commission  of 
the  District  of  Colvmibia;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
By  Mrs.  DWYER: 
H.R.  12745.  A  bill  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954   (relating  to  lu-ban 
planning  grants),  and  title  U.  of  the  Hous- 
ing Amendments  of  1955  (relating  to  public 
facility  loans),  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  Uieir  public  instnunentallties 
In  Improving  mass  transportaUon  services  In 
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metropolitan   areas;    to   the   Committee    on 
Banklzg  and  C^urrency. 

HJt.  12746.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reporting 
by  Mei  ibers  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 
of  expmdltures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  ex- 
pendlt  ires  of  counterpart  f\inds  by  Members 
of  Coi  gress;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Admin  stratlon. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY: 

H.R.  12747.  A  bill  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  assli  tant  U.S.  attorne3rs  and  certain  other 
attorn*  ys   appointed    by   the   Attorney   Gen- 
eral; tc   the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
!Jy   Mr.   McMILLAN: 

H.R.  1274«.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  to  transfer  from 
the  Urited  States  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia R<  development  Land  Agency  title  to 
certain  real  property  in  said  District;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
IJy  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  12749.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  saviigs  bonus  bonds,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; o  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
IJy  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

12750.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
for  the  special  milk  program  for 
for  the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963; 

Committee  on  Agriculture. 
y  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

12751.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  11  of 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
medical  questions  involved  in  vet- 
claims  shall  be  referred  to  medical 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
[nstltutes  of  Health;  to  the  Commlt- 
l/^eterans'  Affairs. 

IJy  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

12752.  A  bill   to  amend  section  1478, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Commlt- 

Armed  Services. 
]Jy  Mr.  WALTER: 
H.R.  12753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Actlvlt  es  Control   Act   of   1950  so  as  to   re- 
quire  1he  registration  of  certain  additional 
personi    disseminating   political    propaganda 
within    the    United    States    as    agents    of    a 
foreign  principal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the   Committee   on  Un-American   Activities. 
](y  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  [2754.  A  bill  to  relieve  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces   from   liability   to 
repay  to  the  United  States  certain  payments 
made  to  them;  to  the  Commit- 
;he  Judiciary, 
y  Mr.  CELLER: 

12755.  A    bin    to    amend    section    960 
18  of  the  United  States  Code;  to  the 

on  the  Judiciary, 
y  Mr.  HERLONG: 

2756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
as  It  relates  to  clinical  thermome- 
the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  OLIVER: 

2757.  A  bill   to  provide  for   the  hu- 
t^eatment  of  animals  used  In  experl- 

tests  by  recipients  of  grants  from 
United  States  and  by  agencies  and  In- 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
purposes;    to   the    Conunlttee    on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Mr.  PHILBIN: 
12758.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of   1954  so  as  to  permit  cer- 
exempt  organizations  to  engage  In 
activities  for  the  purpose  of   Influ- 
leglslatlon   directly   relevant    to    the 
which  qualify  such  organizations 
exemption,    without    losing    certain 
under  that  code;  to  the  Committee 
and  Means. 
B^  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  1 1768.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for   oth  (r   purposes:    to  the  Committee   on 
Agrlcult  ure. 
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By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

H.R.  12760.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  from  91,200 
to  $2,400  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  dedTlctlons 
from  benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  iir.  McMILLAN: 

H-R.  12761.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  bond- 
ing of  persons  engaging  in  the  repair,  re- 
modeling, alteration,  conversion,  or  modern- 
ization of  residential  property;  to  impose 
limitations  on  the  assertion  of  mechanics' 
Hens  where  payment  has  been  made  for 
work  In  connection  with  the  repair,  remodel- 
ing, alteration,  conversion,  or  moderniza- 
tion of  residential  property,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 

H  J  Res  767.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  study  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
into  the  problems  of  veterans  who  are 
elderly,  chronically  111.  or  otherwise  handi- 
capped, and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  pilot  project  of  assistance  to  veterans' 
organizations  operating  convalescent  cen- 
ters for  disabled  veterans,  to  gain  experience 
In  the  practicability  of  such  a  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans"  Affairs. 
By   Mr,   LESINSKi: 

H.  Con  Res.  703.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  printing  as  a  House  document 
"Volume  1 :  Number  of  Inhabitants  of  the 
1960  Census  of  Population";  and  providing 
for  additional  copies;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By    Mr.    BOLAND: 

HR.  12762.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
M.  Zytklewlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Kentucky: 
H  R   12763.  A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Harry 
Zegart:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN 
H  R    12764.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Afros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 
H.R.  12765.  A   bill  for   the   relief  of  Marie 
Sllva  Arruda;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mis.  KELLY: 
H  R    12766.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Turenne 
Jer»n;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LANE: 
HR   12767    A  bill  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
certain  pension   and   annuity  funds  and   the 
contributors  thereto;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WESTLAND: 
HR  12768.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of   Kl   Su 
Moun;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

502.  By  Mr.  CHIPERFIELD:  Petition  of 
citizens  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  area  in  favor  of 
H.R.  1354;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerf^e. 

503.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Roy 
B.iteman,  city  secretary.  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
with  reference  to  enacting  legislation  re- 
pealing the  special  excise  taxes  on  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Hf  THK  HOUS»  OF  RKPRBOTNTATIVI53 

Tuesdaw,  Jvne  21, 19€0 

Mr,  ANPT7SO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exteiui  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Racou)  the  test  of  an 
addresB  which  I  deUrered  at  the  opening: 
session  of  the  14th  biennial  convention 
of  the  Affiliated  Young  I>emocrats  of  the 
State  of  New  York  on  Friday.  June  17. 
1960.  at  the  Hotel  Piccadilly  in  New 
York  City: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friends  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  it  te  a  pletkaor*  to  b«  beck  with 
you  ag&ln.  I  appirad&te  very  mudti  the  In- 
▼Itatioa  of  my  dear  friend  and  your  very 
ablB  StAta  president.  Harold  Moskovlt.  to 
participate  In  this  opening  saaaian  at  your 
lith  State  convcctloii.  May  I  take  ttila 
opportunity  to  extend  to  yov  my  beat  wlahea 
for  a  most  aucceaaful  ooaventlDii. 

Mlnetesn  hundred  and  sixty  Is  a  most  im- 
portant political  year  for  us  I>emocrats.  Tbla 
could  very  wen  bs  a  year  ot  great  victory,  tf 
we  ahow  the  necessary  cotirag«  and  taring 
the  true  facta  to  the  American  peofrta.  It 
could  be  a  year  of  great  dlaaater.  for  America 
as  well  as  for  our  party,  if  we  rtiould  nom- 
inate tbs  wrong  candidate.  Knowing  you 
as  I  do,  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  my  mind. 

For  the  next  5  months,  until  election  day. 
you  and  1  are  going  to  be  rery  busy  people. 
It  will  be  our  Job  to  help  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion and  the  smokescreen  of  the  Republi- 
can apologists,  who  will  seek  to  explain  away 
the  mistakes  of  this  Republican  Adminis- 
tration with  the  aid  of  ICadtoon  Armnne 
tactics  and  unlimited  funds. 

And  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  may  I  say 
that  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  Madison  Ave- 
nue technique,  regardless  at  which  party 
indxilges  In  It,  when  it  comes  to  nominating 
and  electing  a  President  ot  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  trying  to  sell  a  piece  of  soap  or 
a  brassiere  which  would  make  all  women 
look  like  Miss  America.  We  are  endeavoring 
to  sell  a  man  with  all  of  the  virtues  and 
shortcomings  of  a  human  being,  except  that 
he  must  be  the  beet  man  this  country  has  to 
offer  for  Its  highest  position  of  leadership. 

Tims  was  when  we  would  search  for  that 
kind  of  a  man  In  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  land.  He  did  not  have  to  be  rich  or  have 
a  wide  TV  grin.  You  and  I  know  that  an 
Aha  Lincoln  could  not  have  ran  for  the 
Preaidency  in  this  day  and  aga  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  oouldn't  afford  to  pay 
for  the  television  and  radio  time  and  tha 
newspaper  publicity.  Is  this  good  for  Amer- 
ica? Are  we  getting  tha  best  man  in  public 
office?    Think  about  It,  If  you  please. 

What  are  some  of  tha  major  issues  of  the 
day  which  demand  that  we  nominate  and 
elect,  not  the  richest  man  or  the  one  with 
the  most  charming  smile,  but  the  beet  man 
that  America  has  to  offer  at  this  crucial 
time? 

Take  the  International  situation,  for  exam- 
ple, which  Involves  such  problems  as  peace 
or  war,  the  secvirlty  of  our  country,  and  our 
Tery  survival  In  the  fature.  When  you  try 
to  engage  the  arerage  citizen  In  a  dtscusslon 
or  foreign  poUer,  he  wlU  TvnaUy  shrug  you 


off.  It  te  too  tarliTitral  tor  Um.  It  te 
something  which  te  out  of  hte  realm  oC  In- 
terest. aocBcthlng  remote  and  vaamL  But 
aak  the  same  person  whether  he  woold  llica 
to  see  another  world  war  prcvanted.  or 
whathsr  he  would  rather  see  hte  chfldrcB 
marching  off  to  war.  hte  country  attacked, 
his  city  bombed  and  destroyed,  his  whole  Ufa 
disrupted — and  he  will  react  promptty  and 
with  utmost  Interest. 

It  Is  clesr,  therefore,  that  when  It  comes  to 
foreign  pxillcy  we  need  a  man  of  proven  abil- 
ity, one  who  has  d«nanstrated  responsible 
leadership.  If  we  are  to  survlye  as  a  tree  n*/- 
tlon  and  as  a  world  power.  I  cannot  ezwptu^- 
size  this  too  strongly  for  ywi. 

We  mvat  remember  at  all  times  that  we  ar« 
dealing  with  the  most  cagey,  the  shrewdest, 
the  most  unorthodoK  enemy  In  all  history, 
who  utUhKs  every  phsae  oi  human  activ- 
ity in  the  process  to  bring  us  to  our  knees — 
poUtleal.  econccnlc.  psychological.  te<dmo- 
loglcal.  cultural,  and  at  ths  opportune  mo- 
ment also  military.  A  struggle  of  tbte  type, 
whether  you  call  It  "cold  war."  "pmti  acted 
conflict."  or  by  any  other  name,  can  be  very 
quickly  lost  if  we  are  unaware  at  Vbm  tactics 
of  the  enemy,  or  If  we  refuse  to  recognise 
that  wo  are  In  tha  midst  ot  a  desiierate 
struggle  for  xurrlval. 

Just  to  show  you  what  kind  at  an  enemy 
we  are  dealing  with.  I  want  to  quote  to  you 
from  a  brochure  which  recently  caaoe  to  my 
attentkm,  where  the  basic  gajdeitnes  for^tha 
Communist  conflict  against  us  are  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  Knock  off  your  enemlw  ona  by  one. 
as  they  become  exposed. 

2.  Keep  the  enemy  off  halancw 
S.  Sap  the  enemy's  will  to  rcetet. 

4.  Avoid  a  frontal  ■ssault.  a  knockout 
punch.  nntU  such  Urn*  that  it  ean  sucoaed 
without  poweifuJ  retaliation. 

5.  Divide  the  battlefield  Into  a  peaes  aone 
and  a  war  Eone.  Whatever  tiie  So>riet  TTtalon 
uoes  ccRues  ^Ithhi  the  retdm  ot  the  peace 
Bone;  whatever  the  United  States  does  comes 
within  the  realm  of  the  war  Bone,  because 
the  United  States  represents  "warmongering 
Imperialism." 

Tills  Is  not  a  new  concept.  It  la  new  to 
us,  but  actually  It  te  an  old  oriental  concept 
which  has  been  practiced  tn  the  pest  by 
both  China  and  RTUsia.  In  fact.  It  was  an 
old  Chinese  militarist  named  Sun  Tru.  who 
wrote   some   2,500  years   ago: 

"To  fight  and  ccmquer  tn  all  your  battloa 
Is  not  supreme  excellence;  supreme  excel- 
lence consists  in  breaking  the  enemyli  re- 
sistance without  fighting." 

Knt\  that  is  exactly  what  oonununlsm  te 
trying  to  accomplish:  To  break  ovur  resist- 
ance without  fighting.  It  te  using  every  pos- 
sible means — diplomatic  pressure,  ecoooaiie 
competition,  scientific  achievements,  i»opa- 
ganda.  culture,  education,  and  otha  ways — 
to  convince  us  that  we  ara  inferior,  that  o\ir 
tactics  are  stupid,  that  we  are  doomed,  that 
we  should  give  up  tha  struggle  betore  w 
start. 

Dnfortunatdly,  the  leaderahlp  thte  NatlOD 
has  been  given  during  these  past  seven  and 
a  half  years  has  been  anything  but  inspiring 
and  matvire.  anything  but  virtuous  and  hon- 
orable, and  very  often  anything  hut  tha 
truth. 

The  damage  dons  to  our  prestige  abroctd  te 
quite  evident  to  all  by  now.  Under  th* 
Democratic  administrations  ot  Ftanklln  D. 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  8.  Truman  we  enjoyed 
the  trust  and  cooperation  of  many  nattons. 
They  were  our  willing  alliea  in  war  and  peace. 
They  were  our  dependable  trteoida  in  tiM 
Intwnatloaal  ooiBMdte.    I  laava  It  to  you  to 


make  your  own  txmipailsun  of  the  situation 
today,  where  r*»tinnm  all  over  Asia.  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  elsewhne  jeer  at  us,  be- 
rate us,  condemn  us  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion, show  disrespect  to  our  highest  officials 
and  our  flag.  Never  tn  my  life  do  I  recall 
witnessing  such  a  "hate  America"  campaign 
as  exlste  today  throughout  the  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  try  to  explain  tt,  I  am  merely 
ettbag  a  fact — no  matter  how  much  it  hurts. 

Who  te  to  Uame?  Is  It  President  Elsen- 
hower? Ko.  He  was  a  very  capable  general 
and  a  great  war  hero,  but  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  captured  by  the  Old  Guard  Repub- 
licans— as  the  next  Republican  Presidential 
nominee  la  sure  to  be.  Tou  know  what  the 
policy  of  the  Old  Guard  has  always  been: 
Prosperity  at  any  price;  business  as  usual; 
get  rich  quick;  and  the  public  be  damned. 

What  bothers  me  today  is  the  Irrefutable 
fact  that  this  great  land  of  ours  te  In  mortal 
danger,  our  very  survival  as  a  free  Nation  is 
at  stake.  "ITifire  have  been  many  warnings, 
including  some  from  Republican  ranks,  but 
the  top  men  of  this  administration  profess 
not  to  see  any  such  danger. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  critical  Indictment 
of  the  present  administration  Is  the  fact  that 
It  has  failed  to  ask  Congress  for  sufficient 
ballistic  missiles  and  manned  aircraft  to 
close  the  growing  deterrent  gap  relative  to 
Soviet  Russia  in  the  area  of  massive  weapon 
Bystema.  Mr.  Elhnuhchev  wotiM  not  be 
piking  as  tough  ss  ha  now  doea.  If  we  were 
as  strong  as  we  should  be. 

It  is  my  view  that,  at  thte  very  moment, 
w«  are  losing  worU  war  IH  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  liSt  me  mention  a  few  of  these  rea- 
sons: lack  of  a  suflk:ient  and  timely  Inter- 
contlnentel  taalllstle  mlasUa  (ICBM)  pro- 
gram; lack  ot  proptr  defense  against  a  sub- 
marine attack;  lack  ot  an  adequate  civil  de- 
fense program;  lack  of  a  weapons  program 
and  policy  to  deter  limited  aggression;  lack 
of  an  adequate  space  program;  and,  finally. 
lack  of  recognition  that  we  are,  and  for  a 
long  time  have  been,  actually  engaged  In 
world  warm. 

I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  because,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  I  have  learned  in  these  past  2 
years  that  modem  weapoany,  tn  ttie  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  can  be  asstmied  to  have 
reached  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  point 
at  which  our  IncalctiJaliis  power  to  destroy 
an  aggressor  can  probably  itself  be  destroyed 
now  in  the  matter  of  mlntites. 

Let  me  try  to  make  tills  thought  a  little 
clearer.  It  te  by  thte  thus  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  a  revolution  in  the 
development  of  arms  has  taken  place  on 
iBoth  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  over  the  ptast 
decade.  We  speak  of  tha  most  fantastic 
weapons,  but  let  us  not  forget  for  a  slngla 
moment  that  the  Russians  have  such  weap- 
ons, too.  We  have  no  monopoly  tn  this 
field. 

Tlie  most  amazing  thing  about  It  te  that 
eite  revolution  In  arms  te  not  yet  fully  recog- 
nised or  acknowledged  at  the  pollcy-formu- 
latlng  levete  of  the  preeent  administration  In 
Washington — but  you  can  be  sure  that  It  te 
not  only  recognized  by  tboas  who  determine 
I>olicy  in  the  Kremlin,  but  it  te  being  utilized 
for  every  poeslble  advantage  it  can  give  the 
Susslans. 

I  emphasize  these  things  merely  to  point 
up  the  danger  which  Amolca  and  the  free 
world  are  facing.  As  we  look  back  in  retro- 
spect of  events  in  recent  years,  we  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  we  need  never 
have  gotten  Into  tha  poaltlaa  In  which  we 
find  ouraalvaa  today.    Owtatnly  we  had  tha 
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resources,  the  money,  the  scientists,  and  the 
manpower  to  have  retained  the  supremacy 
that  we  enjoyed  during  and  after  World 
War  n.  But  we  have  neglected  to  use  all 
this  to  our  advantage,  becavise  of  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  R«pubUcan  letulership  to 
balance  budgets,  to  economize  on  expendi- 
tures, and  to  play  favoritism  toward  certain 
groups. 

We  are  in  this  mess  now  because  the  Re- 
publican Party  Is.  and  always  has  been,  the 
party  of  a  single  Interest — the  party  of  big 
business.  The  Democratic  Party,  on  the 
contrcu-y.  has  always  represented  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people,  of  the  entire  Nation. 
The  Republican  Party  was  a  bankrupt  party 
8  years  ago — not  financially — but  bank- 
rupt in  ideas.  It  received  a  temporary  res- 
pite because  its  ticket  was  headed  by  a 
national  military  hero,  who  first  fovmd  it 
expedient  to  become  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  after  he  had  retired  from  the 
Army  and  had  become  a  candidate  for  public 
office. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  State  my  opinion 
that  the  failure  of  the  summit  conference, 
the  Increased  tensions  and  demonstrations 
against  the  United  States  in  other  countries. 
plus  the  inability  of  Japan  to  guarantee  the 
safety  of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
mark  a  complete  failure  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy.  This,  in  It- 
self, calls  for  a  change  in  administration. 

Yet,  I  must  warn  you  that  we  can  lose 
the  election  next  November  8  if  we  permit 
Madison  Avenue  tactics  to  prevail.  The 
people  of  America  and  of  the  free  world  will 
be  the  losers  if  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  picked  by  the  same  pressure 
methods  as  those  used  by  the  Republican 
Party  in  foreclosing  a  convention  fight 

We  must  allow  a  free  choice  to  be  made  at 
the  Democratic  Convention.  All  the  candi- 
dates must  have  a  chance  to  be  heard  and  to 
state  their  views  on  the  major  issues,  so  that 
the  American  people  may  have  all  the  facts. 
Unless  we  do  this,  the  people  will  not  have 
much  to  choose  from  in  the  election. 


Address  of  Hon.  Mkhael  A.  Feichan  of 
Ohio,  Before  the  Doaaaschwaben  So- 
ciety of  the  Uoited  States 
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Tuesday,  June  21. 1960 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  12.  1960,  the  Donauschwaben 
Society  of  the  United  States  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
Donauschwaben  people  were  among  the 
many  who  were  dispossessed  and  pau- 
perized by  the  Russian  Communists  dur- 
ing and  immediately  following  World 
War  II.  Many  of  these  victims  of  Red 
tyranny  have  come  to  our  shores  and 
here  they  have  built  a  new  life  in  free- 
dom for  themselves  and  for  their  fami- 
lies. A  deeply  religious  and  hard-work- 
ing people,  they  look  to  the  United  States 
to  ?ive  vigorous  leadership  to  the  cause 
of  justice  as  the  key  to  a  lasting  peace. 

Under  leave  obtained,  I  include  in  the 
Record  my  address  "The  Donauschwa- 
ben People  Look  for  Justice": 

I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  at- 
tend this  national  meeting  of  the  Donausch- 
waben  (Dough-na-schwa-ben)    and  to  say  a 
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of  greeting.    At  the  outset,  I  want 
Reverend  Sulzer  for  the  wonder- 
he  has  done  and  I  am  confident  will 
to  do,  for  the  Donauschwaben  peo- 
in  Cleveland.    He  deserves  the  grate- 
of  all  present  here  for  his  untlr- 
and  sacrifices  in  the  cause.     Tou 
fine  man  as  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Mr.  Anton  Rumpf,  who   Is  equally 
with  the   future  welfare  of  your 
good   leadership  is  the  requisite   to 
results  and  I  am  sure  you  have  en- 
>oth. 

some  years  ago  that  I  became  ac- 
wlth    the   Donauschwaben    people, 
ci^ciimstances  were  not  happy  ones  be- 
t  had  to  do  with  the  expulsion  of  all 
of  German  ethnic  origin  from  the  na- 
und    territories   occupied    by    the   Red 
As  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
I  made  a  number  of  official  visits  to 
hnmedlately    following    the    war    to 
he  plight  of  the  homeless  and  dlspyos- 
I  was  concerned  with  all   who  were 
regardless  of  their  ethnic  origin 
of  nationality.     The  magnitude 
problem   In   the  years    1945    to   1948 
as  to  cause  some  people  to  throw 
hands  In  despair.     I  was  not  among 
This,  I  felt,  was  the  greatest  of  our 
pxjstwar  problems   because   It   In- 
milUons  of  Innocent  people.     A  solu- 
thls  problem  had  to  be  found,  a  so- 
which  met  the  requirements  of  Justice, 
time    has    passed    to   permit    an 
examination  of  the  reasons  which 
Russian  Communists  and  their  col- 
to   expel    the    people   of   German 
origin  from  homelands  they  had  en- 
centuries.     I  see  these  as  the  major 
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Most    of   these    people    were    dedicated 

people  who  clung  to  their  faith 

face  of  all  odds.     As  such  they  would 

the  works  and  demands  of  commu- 

repulslve.  as  something  to  be  fought. 

ittltude     would     lead     to     resistance 

the  new  order  the  Russians  planned 

upon  the  people.    Thus,  the  Rus- 

leclded   forced  expulsion    was   In   the 

of  communism.     This  would  mean 

>eople  to  control  and  fewer  problems 

police  state  methods. 

C<4mmunl8t  functionaries  were  demand- 

and  reward  for  their  collaboration 

Russians.    By  expropriating  all  the 

held    by    the    people    of    German 

origin  and  expelling  them,  the  Rus- 

4^ould  acquire  a 'rich  treasure  of  loot 

they    could   share    with    their    hired 

In  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Red 

The   record   of   performance    tells   us 

exactly  what  they  did.     But  the  rec- 

tells   us   that   many  of   those   who 

with  the  Russians  to  sbaxe  In 

were  later  liquidated  by  the  Rus- 

Just  reward   for    their    treasonable 


Russians   were  convinced   that   by 

some  10  million  homeless  and  pau- 

people  upon  the  war-torn  economies 

and  Austria  they  would  create 

and  Insoluble  human   problems — the 

upon   which   the    Communist  vul- 

They  believed  the  people  of  the 

world  would  lack  the   courage  and 

Df    sacrifice    required    to    resolve    this 

human  problem.     But  here  they  were 

We    have   reduced    the   size   of    the 

to  manageable  proportions,  we  have 

new  homelands  for  several  millions  of 

we  have  provided  economic 

for  the  assimilation  of  more  mll- 

p>eople  in  the  Federal  Republic   of 

,  we  have  utterly  defeated  the  hopes 

Russians  for  chaos  and  civil  disorder 

4cale  which   would   make   Communist 

of    Germany    possible.      What    we 

has  not  fully  compensated  the  in- 

who  were  deprived  of  their  rights, 

and  heritage  by  these  Russian  ex- 
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pulsions  but  we  have  acted  In  the  spirit  of 
Justice.  Time  and  the  scales  of  international 
Justice,  we  know,  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

The  United  States  became  a  haven  for  over 
400  thousand  of  the  dispossessed  and  home- 
less of  all  creeds.  aU  nationalities  and  aU 
ethnic  origins.  There  were  those  who  sought 
to  exclude  persons  of  German  ethnic  origin 
from  the  right  to  participate  in  our  resettle- 
ment programs.  They  sought  to  blame  the 
expellees  for  the  crimes  of  the  Nazis,  being 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  expellees  were 
equal  victims  of  tyranny  and  Inhumanities, 
that  they  were  human  beings  with  the  same 
problems,  the  same  hopes  and  the  same 
riglics  before  God  as  all  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
placed. Any  effort  to  discriminate  against 
people  on  the  basis  of  their  ethnic  origin  is 
completely  un-.Amerlcan.  That  is  why  Con- 
gre<is  provided  opportunities  for  your  people 
to  come  to  America  and  here  to  build  a  new 
life  In  freedom.  I  have  always  been  proud 
of  the  part  I  played  in  making  this  possible. 
My  efforts  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the 
fine  record  of  achievement  and  good  citizen- 
ship your  people  have  made  in  this  land  of 
their  adoption. 

Let  U.S  look  for  a  moment  to  the  Russian 
problem  In  its  broader  context.  In  the  con- 
text of  their  struggle  for  the  world.  All 
thinking  p>eople  are  concerned  with  the  ten- 
sions which  grip  our  international  life.  The 
Russians  have  created  these  tensions  during 
the  past  40  years  of  Communist  conspiracy. 
Today  they  occupy  and  enslave  more  than 
a  score  of  non- Russian  nations  with  a  total 
population  of  over  200  million  people.  They 
are  attempting  to  put  the  entire  world  be- 
hind their  Iron  Curtain,  to  turn  back  the 
pages  of  history  to  the  dark  days  of  the 
Mongol  khans.  Seeing  this  in  Its  reality 
has  caused  free  men  to  unite,  to  prepare  to 
meet  the  challenge,  to  turn  back  the  Mus- 
covite hordes. 

The  great  question  of  our  times  l.s  not  sum- 
mit conferences.  It  is  not  i>er4>onal  diplo- 
macy. It  is  not  peaceful  coexistence.  All 
these  questions  have  been  disposed  of  by  the 
present  administration  In  Washington. 
They  have  disposed  of  them  by  proving  the 
utter  futility  of  attempting  to  resolve  the 
Russian  problem  by  these  methods.  For  this 
we  give  them  credit,  they  have  performed 
a  useful  service,  they  have  proven  that  no 
administration  can  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  Russians  unless  It  Is  prepared  to 
agree  to  concessions  which  will  lead  only  to 
war  or  peaceful  surrender. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  take  the  political 
offensive  against  the  Russians.  We  must  look 
forward  to  the  peaceful  dismemberment  of 
the  present-day  Russian  Empire — the  source 
of  all  the  world  tensions.  This  can  be  done 
by  the  people  of  the  captive,  non-Russian 
nations  If  we  will  give  them  full  moral  and 
political  support.  There  are  only  70  million 
Russians  in  the  USSR.  To  this  we  can 
add  no  more  than  a  few  thousand  nou- 
Russlans  who  are  fully  collaboratlrig  with 
them  in  the  preservation  and  extension  of 
the  empire.  We  have  several  hundred  mil- 
lion non-Russian  captives  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  who  want  the  United  States  and 
other  free  nations  to  collaborate  with  them 
in  their  fight  against  Russian  Imperial  com- 
munl.sm.  It  la  foolhardy  on  our  part  to 
reject  their  pleas  for  assistance  in  destroy- 
ing the  menace  which  Is  attempting  to  de- 
stroy our  free  way  of  life.  This  Is  the  only 
sure  course  to  prevent  war,  the  only  road  to 
pepce  with  Justice. 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  too  much  for  us  to 
believe  that  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
national  Independence  to  these  captive  na- 
tions will  open  the  door  for  a  Jtist  settle- 
ment of  the  Injustices  done  the  Donau- 
schwaben people  by  the  Russians  and  their 
communistic  collaborators  In  those  countries. 
We  Americans  believe  In  Justice  for  all  na- 
tions  and    people.     This   includes   the   Just 
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claims  of  your  people  for  the  properties  ex- 
propriated by  the  Russians  who  occupy  these 
captive  nations. 

Tou  have  found  the  good  life  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Tou  have  worked 
hard  for  the  success  you  have  attained.  Tou 
have  found  a  new  happiness  In  all  the 
opportunltlea  our  free  way  of  life  offers  to 
all  other  people.  Tou  are  proud  of  your 
heritage.  Tou  have  preserved  your  culture 
and  the  historic  aspirations  of  your  people. 
This  is  a  story  of  success.  It  is  the  Amer- 
ican story.  This  is  the  story  all  of  ub 
seek  to  preserve  and  share  with  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


Accoantiiif  for   Consretsional   Expenses 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NKW    JTKBMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESErJTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  June  21. 1960 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It^is  im- 
perative. I  believe,  that  the  House  take 
action  prior  to  adjournment  next  month 
on  legislation  to  establish  a  workable  and 
effective  system  for  the  public  account- 
ing by  Members  of  Congress  of  their  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  help  erase 
the  suspicion  and  cynicism  among  the 
people  bred  by  reports  of  loose  handling 
and  Inaccurate  accounting  of  public 
moneys  by  Members  of  Congress.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  help  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  people  In  the  integrity 
of  their  elected  representatives — a  con- 
fidence that  Is  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  free,  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  earliest 
possible  action  by  the  House.  I  have 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  bill  which  I 
believe  would  establish  the  necessary 
procedures  in  the  legislative  accounting 
system  of  the  House  to  assure  full,  fre- 
quent, and  public  understanding  and 
control  of  House  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
Congress  who  has  publicly  objected  to 
legislation  of  this  kind  or  who  has  main- 
tained that  some  kind  of  reform  is  un- 
necessary. On  the  contrary,  there  is 
general  agreement  that  present  account- 
ing procedures  are  inadequate  to  protect 
the  public  interest.  For  these  reasons, 
therefore,  I  urge  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  on  both  sides,  to  msike  it  possible 
for  the  House  to  act  during  this  session 
on  expense  accounting  legislation.  Since 
the  House  Administration  Committee  is 
presently  studying  this  matter,  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  bill 
cannot  be  reported  in  time  for  action  this 
year. 

The  principal  provisions  of  my  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  as  follows: 

No  payment  could  be  made  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  except  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee  and  on 
vouchers  approved  by  that  committee. 
All  such  vouchers  approved  for  pay- 
ment, together  with  supporting  docu- 
mentation, would  be  available  for  public 
inspection. 


At  least  once  every  6  months,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  would  audit  all  disbursements 
from  the  contingent  fund  and  within  30 
days  after  completion  of  the  audit  would 
report  the  results  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  House  Administration 
Committee. 

Within  30  days  from  their  return  from 
foreign  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation, study,  meetings,  or  confer- 
ences, each  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  would  be  required  to  file  with  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration or  the  House  Administration 
Committee  a  statement  of  expenses  in- 
cluding: an  accounting  of  foreign 
counterpart  funds  used  for  the  Member's 
expenses,  the  number  and  identity  of  all 
persons  in  the  party,  and  Information 
concerning  expenses,  if  amy,  paid  for 
husbands  or  wives  of  Members  from 
Crovernment  or  counterpart  funds  and 
services,  if  any,  performed  by  such  per- 
sons for  the  Government. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  session  of 
Congress,  all  such  expense  statements 
together  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  House  has  been  expended  during  the 
preceding  year  would  be  printed  as  a 
House  document. 

Certain  provisions  of  present  law.  in- 
cluding the  "finality  clause"  which  hold 
that  payments  approved  by  the  House 
Administration  Committee  are  conclu- 
sive on  all  departments  and  officers  of  the 
Government,  would  be  repealed. 


H.R.  8860,  A  BUI  To  Stabilize  the  Miniiig 
of  Lead  and  Zinc  by  Small  Prodacers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MOMTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21. 1960 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
8S60,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  would 
stabilize  the  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  by 
small  producers,  conserve  domestic  re- 
serves of  lead  and  zinc,  provide  jobs  for 
unemployed  miners  and  payrolls  for  the 
depressed  business  communities  which 
serve  thwn. 

The  measure  would  authorize  stabiliza- 
tion payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
lead  and  zinc.  These  payments  would 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  sta- 
bilization price  of  17  cents  per  pound  for 
lead  and  14  ^i  cents  a  pound  for  zinc,  and 
the  price  received  by  the  producers  in 
the  open  market.  Payments  would  be 
limited  to  "small  domestic  producers." 
defined  in  the  bill  as  those  producing  or 
selling  up  to  2,000  tons  of  lead  and/or 
2,000  tons  of  zinc  in  a  12-month  period. 

Current  prices  (13  cents  for  lead,  12 
cents  for  zinc)  are  below  the  domestic 
cost  of  production. 

As  they  have  done  previously,  adminis- 
tration agencies  are  leading  the  opposi- 
tion to  this  legislation,  claiming,  among 
other  things,  that  the  import  quotas  im- 
posed late  in  1958  are  doing  a  job.    Sec- 


retary of  the  Interior  Seaton  says  the 
quotas  "have  already  materially  assisted 
in  stabilizing  the  dc«nestic  lead  and  zinc 
industries."  As  far  as  the  small  miners 
are  concerned,  they  have  been  stabilized 
right  out  of  business. 

In  1956,  U.S.  mine  production  of  lead 
totaled  348,329  short  tons,  of  which 
18,610  came  from  Montana  mines.  In 
that  same  year,  we  imported  458,553 
tons  of  lead.  I*reliminary  figures  for 
1959  show  that  total  domestic  produc- 
tion fell  to  253,260  only  7.520  tons  of  it 
mined  in  Montana.  Imp>orts  totaled 
410,954  tons. 

For  zinc,  the  picture  is  the  same.  In 
1956,  domestic  mines  produced  537,643 
short  tons,  71,865  of  it  mined  in  Mon- 
tana, and  we  imported  770,775  tons. 
Last  year,  total  domestic  production  fell 
to  416,965  short  tons,  of  which  only 
27,560  tons  was  mined  in  Montana. 

As  you  can  see,  foreign  producers  still 
dominate  the  market,  as  they  have  for 
at  least  10  years.  Imports  of  lead,  75 
percent  of  U.S.  production  in  1951,  rose 
to  91  percent  in  1958.  From  72  percent 
of  U.S.  production  In  1952,  imports  of 
zinc  increased  to  119  percent  In  1958. 
In  the  same  period,  domestic  mine  out- 
put of  lead  dropped  35  percent  and  that 
of  zinc  fell  37  percent. 

In  1956.  there  were  696  individual 
mines  in  the  United  States  producing 
lead  and  zinc.  By  1958  this  number 
had  dropped  to  447. 

The  decline  in  domestic  production  of 
ores  and  concentrates  has  brought  a 
depression  to  our  mining  centers,  among 
them  Butte,  Mont.  Thousands  of  men 
have  been  laid  off.  When  their  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  were 
exhausted,  they  were  forced  to  turn  to 
welfare  agencies.  The  loss  of  payrolls 
multiplied  throughout  the  business  com- 
munity as  merchants  were  forced  to  cut 
back  in  their  operations. 

Our  domestic  mining  industry  is  basic 
in  peace,  vital  in  war.  We  cannot  stock- 
pile a  mine  for  emergency  use.  When 
necessary  daily  maintenance  ceases, 
shafts  and  tunnels  shift  or  fill  with  wa- 
ter, gas  creeps  in,  supports  give  way  and 
roofs  collapse,  machinery  deteriorates 
rapidly,  and  it  may  take  years  to  get 
that  mine  back  into  production. 

Maintenance  of  a  healthy,  active  do- 
mestic mining  industry  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest.    This  bill  would  help. 


Pony  Airlift 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or   KCBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  21. 1960 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
during  the  past  several  weeks  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  examining  the  activities  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  field 
of  transporting  4-cent  letter  mail  by  air. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  main- 
tained that  it  is  able  to  transport  this 
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mi^n  by  air  without  passing  any  more  In 
overall  coeta  than  Is  currently  being  paid 
for  surface  transportation.  The  Post 
Office  Department  is  also  making  claims 
of  drastic  service  Improvements. 

In  its  philately  section  on  Simday. 
Jime  19,  the  New  York  Times  Included 
an  Item  on  the  Pony  Express.  Tie  Times 
article  explained  how  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  announced  that  it  will  not 
use  jet  airplanes  to  carry  first  day  "Pony 
Express"  covers  westwwrd  from  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

The  Post  Office  Department  said  It  has 
had  to  discard  its  plans  because  the  flight 
schedule  could  not  be  worked  out.  and 
therefore  first  day  covers  from  the  re- 
spective points  will  be  dispatched 
through  ordinary  mail  channels.  Many 
postal  patrons  feel  that  the  schedules 
on  transporting  4-cent  letter  mail  by 
air  have  not  been  very  well  worked  out 
and  as  a  sponsor  of  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  airlift  I  feel  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  not  worked  out 
the  necessary  congressional  authority 
to  enable  the  operation  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  continued  to  expand  its  unauthor- 
ized transportation  of  4-cent  letter  mall 
by  air,  even  though  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  specifically 
asked  that  there  be  no  extension  and 
even  thought  the  full  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  has  approved  a 
bill  directing  that  the  operation  be  dis- 
continued. The  reported  bill,  H.R. 
12595,  should  be  approved  swiftly  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Post  Office  Department  should 
Immediately  take  note  of  official  ex- 
pressed congressional  displeasure  and  de- 
sist from  any  further  experimentation 
with  this  type  of  mail  transportatiorL 


Conunencement  Address  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing at  Pace  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  JOHN  V.  LINDSAY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1960 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  address  by  my  colleague  the 
Honorable  Kenneth  B.  Keating  before 
the  graduating  class  at  Pace  College, 
which  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctor 
of  civil  law  degree.  The  subject  of  Sen- 
ator Keating 's  remarks  is  timely  and  it 
is  another  indication  of  the  distinction 
with  which  he  serves  New  York. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  Indeed  honored  to  be  here  with 
you  today,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  you.  on  this  day  that  means  so  much 
In  your  lives,  this  day  that  Is  at  once  an 
end  and  a  beginning. 

Many  senior  classes  have  gone  out  from 
your  nne  college  In  the  past.  None.  I  am 
certain,  goes  out  Into  a  world  of  greater 
ferment,  of  gT«ater  challenge,  and.  poten- 
tially, of  greater  opportunity.  You  do  not 
embark  upon  a  placid  sea  of  history.     The 
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tides  o4  change,  of  evoluttoi.  yea  ot  trans - 
,  are  ninnlny  high. 
^orld  of  your  graduatUn  la  no  longer 
of  your  matrlc\ilatlon   at   Pace, 
of  events  have  reshaped  It, 
before  our  eyes.  In  the  Immediate 
resterday  Is  a  land  we  shall  never 
see    agtJn.      We    stand,    all    of   us,    at    the 
threshc  Id  of  a  new  and  exciting  tomorrow — 
tomorrow    that   holds    hope    as    weU    as 
but   whose   Immense    challenge    to 
mind,    the    human    heart,    and 
energies  Is  imparalleled  In  history. 
Orst  graduates  of  Pace  lived  In   the 
of   America,    In   the    well-bounded 
of   their  chosen   careers   and   sur- 
In  a  sense,  they  were  hermetl- 
B^aled  against  pressiires  from  beyond 
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your  destiny,   in   this  year   of    1960, 

In    the   context    of   humanity,    in   a 

ivhere    all    men    are    your    neighbors. 

Phat  happens  anywhere  is  something 

to  you — that  touches  your  life. 

lukves  Its  mark  In  your  mind  and  In 

h  >art. 


Lebanon,  West  Berlin.  Ghana, 
Africa — these    were    once    names    to 
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have  become  names  that  we  live  rather  then 
learn — jfor  they  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of 

history — the   world -spanning   hls- 

leaves  no  man  an  Island,  no  man 
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of    the    great    challenges,    therefore. 

cdnfronts  you  today  is  to  equate  your- 

w  th    this    new-dimensional    world,    to 

;he  vistas  of  your  Intellect  and  your 

la  order  to  encompass  the  full  range 

?ast  human  experience  in  which  you 

caUed  upon  to  participate.     Alexan- 

once  wrote:   "The  proper  study  of 

is  man."    Today,  we  can  well  para- 

that  historic  line  by  saying  th.it  "the 

preoccupation  of  man   is  mankind  " 

der   for   a   moment    the    tremendous 

that  is  taking  place  In  Africa. 

cjenturies  of  being  locked  In  the  chry- 

time — whole    nations — millions    of 

emerging  into  the  sunlight  of  a 

of  their  own.     And  as  they  emerge, 

into  self-determination,   they 

challenge  which  each  one  of  us,  as 

in  freedom,  must  feel,  to  which  we 

( spond. 

leartenlng  to  know  that  the  Govern- 

people  of  the  United  States  are. 

responding  to  this  monumental  chal- 

Under   our   mutual   security   legisla- 

now     operate     programs     In     13 

nations  and  territories. 

Jhine    30   of   this   year,    we    will    have 

780    American    technicians   In    all    of 

and  we  expect  to  increase  this  num- 

,000  in  the  coming  year.     This  Is  no 

tjian  a  first  step  on  the  stairway  out 

the    challenge    of    Africa 

a  continuing,   an   expanding   one — 

must  ever  be  considered  by  each  of 

a   personal    challenge   to    free   men. 

Is    not    remote.     It   is   only   a   heart- 

a^'ay,  on  the  map  of  humanity. 

lo  farther,  too,  are  the  lands  of  Asia, 

Par  East,   of  South   America — wher- 

quest  for  human  dignity,  for  self- 

,  for  lives  unyoked  to  degradation 

stirs  men  to  make  their  own  his- 

than  to  have  it  made  for  them. 

challenge  presented  to  us  by  these 

nations     were    confined     to     the 

economic  realm  of  support   and   as- 

It  would  still  be  of  awesome  magnl- 

iJut    It    is    a    challenge    compounded 

tnlenslfled — because  the  great  drama  of 

emergence    of    new    nations    is    being 

against  the  ominous  backdrop  of  a 

struggle      between      freedom      and 


dar  tness — for 


ra  her 
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great  silent  struggle  is  precisely  the 

the  one  hand  to  extend  the  area  of 

freedom  and  on  the  other  the  effort 

that  area.     History  shows  us  how 


fragile,  how  perishable  a  commodity  free- 
dom Is.  Nations  once  free  are  no  longer 
free. 

They  have  been  manacled  by  tyranny — or 
their  freedom  has  slowly,  subtly  been  eaten 
away  by  the  termite  colony  of  Infiltration 
and  propaganda.  In  Cuba  we  have  the 
chilling  paradox  of  a  nation  that  lost  Its 
freedom  while  oetenslbly  fighting  for  it — 
that  threw  one  brutal  master  only  to  be 
mounted  and  ridden  by  another. 

The  great  and  overriding  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  we  are  not  mere  spectators 
wherever  freedom  loses  ground.  We  are 
involved  —  inescapably  Involved  —  becaxise 
whenever  and  wherever  in  the  world  the 
enemy  of  freedom  gains  a  yard,  we  are  forced 
back  a  yard. 

And  here  Is  the  greatest  challenge  of  all — 
not  only  b(>cause  it  is  the  supreme  challcnee 
In  point  of  meaning  for  our  lives — but  be- 
cause it  is  the  easiest  to  avoid  We  are 
prone  to  make  the  defense  of  freedom  a 
verted  Interest  of  Government,  rather  than 
a  personal  an!  deeply  felt  responsibility  of 
each  of  us  as  Individuals.  Do  not.  I  pray 
you,  catch  this  fatal  disease  of  apathy.  It 
does  not  become  a  young  heart.  It  does  not 
become  a  young  intellect.  For  apathy  \&  a 
way  of  dying,  not  a  way  of  living — through- 
out history  it  has  been  the  suicide  weapon 
of  men  who  mistook  freedom  for  a  Jewel  that 
could  never  be  stolen. 

Stop  with  me  for  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
how  your  freedom  cajne  about.  You  accept 
it  as  a  birthright — but  ponder  on  how  It  was 
born.  You  didn't  have  to  lift  a  finger 
for  It^— because  young  men  before  you — ■ 
from  Lexington  through  the  centuries — 
whole  goneratlons  of  men  your  age,  yes  and 
even  younger — bought  freedom  with  their 
blood,  and  left  tho\uiands  of  unlived  years 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world — so  that  we. 
you  and  I,  might  meet  here  today  as  free 
men  and  women,  unchtiined,  unbowed,  un- 
mastered. 

Thus,  the  defence  of  human  freedom  Is 
more  thaji  a  challenge  to  you.  It  Is  a  sacred 
and  unending  reeponslblllty. 

We  must  not  wait  until  it  Is  in  Jeopardy, 
or  lost,  to  discover  how  priceless  a  gift  we 
hold.  For  when  it  Is  lost,  it  Is  the  young 
people  like  yourselves  who  must  win  It  back. 
The  youth  of  Hungary  h;id  to  meet  that 
historic  test — and  they  met  it  with  a  hero- 
ism so  magnificent,  so  memorable,  that  It 
touched  the  hearts  of  free  men  throughout 
the  world.  In  other  lands,  still  fresh  In 
memijry  are  the  spontaneous  marches 
against  oppression — marches  In  freedom's 
niune — and  the  marchers,  the  fighters,  the 
victors,  were  in  the  flower  of  their  youth — 
but  old  enough  to  know  that  nothing  In  this 
world  is  more  worth  fighting  for  than  hu- 
man dignity,  than  the  right  to  think,  to 
speak,  to  act  as  free  men. 

May  you  never,  please  God.  be  put  to  the 
test  of  regaining  your  lost  freedom — but  If 
there  Is  one  thought  I  would  leave  with  you 
today  It  is  this:  Freedom  is  not  an  heirloom 
that  is  passed  on  automatically  from  one 
generation  to  another.  It  Ls  rather  a  treas- 
ure left  in  trust — a  treasure  that  is  kept 
only  so  long  as  It  Is  guarded— and  it  is  best 
guarded  when  its  irreplaceable  value  Is 
burned  Into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
In  whose  cxistody  It  is  left. 

There  Is  one  last  challenge  I  would  touch 
upon  on  this  day  you  enter  the  world  of  your 
careers.  It  is  the  pers^jnal  challenge  that 
each  of  you  must  feel  Instinctively,  and 
deeply — the  challenge  to  make  the  most  of 
your  life,  to  realize  to  the  full  your  talents 
and  capabilities,  to  make  those  you  love — 
and  those  you  will  'ove — proud  of  who  you 
are  and  what  you  represent  In  their  lives.  I 
would  counsel  you  sincerely,  as  you  em- 
bark upon  your  careers,  to  think  more  of 
the  giving  of  yourself  than  of  the  getting  in 
terms  of  money.  If  you  live  your  life  on 
the   gold  standard — with    everything  calcu- 
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lated  In  salary  return—  you  are  missing  the 
true  and  wonderful  adventure  of  life — which 
is  the  growth  of  you  as  a  person,  not  the 
growth  of  yovu-  bank  deposits. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  you  cultivate  In- 
security, but  I  would  warn  you  against  a 
too  Intense  preoccupation  with  security. 
Life  can  be  a  dull  and  empty  Journey  if  your 
mind  Is  on  the  destination  rather  than  on  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  of  the  Journey. 
Security  Is  not  the  proper  business  of  young 
people.  Always  consider  it  a  fringe  benefit 
of  life,  not  an  ultimate  reason  for  diligence 
and  dedication. 

And  I  would  counsel  you  to  treasure  above 
all  else  your  personal  dignity — the  sense  of 
yourself  as  a  God-made  Individual,  distinct, 
not  Identical,  mindful  that  you  wear  nothing 
more  precious  than  your  name.  Be  zealous 
to  conform,  not  to  each  new  style  In  thought 
and  taste,  but  to  the  Inner  compulsions  of 
your  own  spirit  and  Intellect,  of  your  in- 
dividual concept  of  the  true,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful. 

Today,  this  moment,  you  hold  your  Ufe- 
to-be  In  your  hands.  The  true  spending  of 
It  Is  not  In  the  currency  of  days  and  years, 
but  In  the  deeper,  richer  exchange  of  the 
offering  of  your  talents,  your  energies,  your 
gifts  of  heart,  to  making  this  a  world  that 
^111  ]}e — because  you  have  lived  In  it — a  finer 
dwelling  place  for  all  humanity. 


Onion  Tradia^ 


used  future.s  trading  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  unpredictable  and  dras- 
tic changes  which  frequently  took  place 
in  onions. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  of  these, 
Chester  W.  Kempley,  onion  producer  of 
Montello,  Wis.,  told  the  House  Agricul- 
tuie  Committee: 

If  the  Congress  approves  a  measure  to  end 
futures  trading  In  this  commodity,  I  will 
lose  the  privilege  of  Insuring  my  crop  against 
a  possible  decline  In  prices.  I  will  have 
to  assume  the  entire  risk  of  those  unfore- 
seeable changes  In  price  which  affect  most 
commodities.  Since  there  Is  no  Govern- 
ment floor  for  onion  prices,  I  will  be  thrown 
to  the  wolves. 

With  today's  high  fixed  costs  of  produc- 
tion, hedging  has  become  a  most  valuable 
privilege,  the  continuance  of  which  could 
mean  life  or  death  to  the  grower.  Without 
It,  many  of  us  could  be  wiped  out  by  a 
couple  of  consecutive  bad  years. 

The  pleas  of  growers  who  used  the 
exchanges  to  protect  themselves  made 
little  impression.  The  chorus  that  low 
prices  and  price  declines  were  the  fault 
of  futures  trading  rose  higher  and 
higher. 

One  argument  against  futures  trading 
in  onions  was  that  the  commodity  was 
perishable  and,  therefore,  not  adaptable 
to  trading.  I  never  quite  grasped  this 
argument,  but  it  was  made. 


Duiiiig  the  hearings  on  the  onion  bill 
it  developed  that  the  only  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
indicated  that  futures  trading  lessened 
price  fluctuations  and  contributed  to 
price  stability  in  the  commodity. 

The  survey  was  made  by  the  Division 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Agricultural 
Marketing  .Service,  USDA.  The  gist  of 
it  was  contained  in  this  statement: 

Price  variability  Is  best  measured  In  short- 
time  periods,  such  as  month  to  month,  or. 
If  feasible,  on  a  week-to-week  basis.  Of 
price  variability  data  herein  measured,  the 
month-to-month  changes  In  the  cash  price 
of  onions  In  the  1930-40  period  and  1947- 
55  period  are  probably  the  most  valuable. 
This  analysis  showed  that  a  significantly 
greater  average  month-to-month  variation 
occurred  In  the  1930-40  period  than  In  the 
1947-66  period. 

Once  again,  we  went  right  ahead  to 
outlaw  futures  trading — and  do  away 
with  low  prices  in  the  onion  industry. 

What  has  happened  since  futures 
trading  in  onions  ceased? 

The  aftermath  has  been  some  of  the 
lowest  prices  in  recent  years. 

It  is  evident  that  the  solution  for  the 
troubles  of  the  onlongrowers  is  not  the 
abolition  of  futures  trading. 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  prices  since 
November  by  comparison  with  prices  in 
other  years : 
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or  Mrw  TORX 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1960 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  1958,  a  bill  to  abolish  futures 
trading  in  onions  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. 

In  November  1959,  after  court  tests 
of  the  measure,  futures  trading  in  onions 
ceased  on  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Ex- 
change and  on  all  other  commodity  ex- 
changes. 

The  passage  of  the  onion  bill  marked 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  a  measure  to  prohibit 
futures  trading  on  an  organized  com- 
modity exchange,  although  between  1880 
and  1930  more  than  200  bills  were  intro- 
duced. 

When  this  matter  was  considered  in 
the  House  on  March  13,  1958,  I  stated 
that  this  measure  helps  no  one,  neither 
the  farmer  nor  the  consumer,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  mistake  to  pass  it. 

Many  of  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
remember  the  campaign  against  futures 
trading  in  onions.  It  was  well  organized 
and,  at  times,  was  so  intensive  in  charac- 
ter that  it  became  hysterical. 

The  principal  complaint  against  fu- 
tures trading  in  onions  was  that  this 
trading  depressed  prices.  It  did  little 
good  to  argue  that  onion  prices  always 
had  been  highly  volatile  in  nature. 

Nor  did  it  curb  the  opponents  of  fu- 
tures trading  to  point  out  that  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  onions  has  not 
increased  in  the  past  20  to  30  years.  But 
since  1949  the  production  of  onions  has 
increased  35  percent  more  than  the  rise 
in  ipopulation. 

Nor  did  It  avail  to  have  onlongrowers 
tell  the  committees  of  Congress  that  they 
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May  prices  are  not  yet  available,  but 
all  indications  are  that  they  will  be 
well  below  average  prices  for  the  month 
for  the  past  3  years. 

In  February,  1960.  the  Pood  Research 
Institute  at  Stanford  University  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  study  of  futures 
trading  in  onions.  The  study  is  con- 
tained in  the  February  bulletin  of  the 
Institute. 

For  those  Interested,  I  would  advise 
that  they  get  the  February  bulletin  and 
study  the  article,  "Price  Effects  of  Fu- 
tures Trading"  by  Holbrook  Working. 

Like  the  study  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Stanford  study  con- 
cludes that  futures  trading  promotes 
price  stability  in  onion  prices,  the  in- 
ference being  that  such  trading  Is  in  the 
interests  of  the  producers. 

We  have  then  this  aftermath  of  the 
action  in  banning  futures  trading  in 
onions: 

First.  Extremely  low  onion  prices, 
contradicting  the  primary  argument  re- 
lied upon  in  the  campaign  against 
trading. 

Second.  The  power  of  the  Congress 
has  been  employed  to  outlaw  a  legiti- 
mate business  and  one  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  served  a  most  use- 
ful purpose. 

Third.  The  attention  of  the  onion 
industry,  and  of  those  interested  in  its 
welfare,  has  been  diverted  from  the  real 
problems  of  the  industry  which  must 
be  dealt  with  on  a  practical  basis  if  the 


situation  of  the  onion  producers  is  to  be 
improved. 

Fourth.  The  abolition  erf  futures  trad- 
ing in  onions  has  injured  all  commodity 
exchanges  through  a  precedent  which 
indicates  that  they  are  conducting  their 
operations  on  sufferance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  live  in  a  most  dan- 
gerous period,  a  period  when  propa- 
ganda and  agitation  are  weapons  em- 
ployed systematically  and  effectively 
against  democracy  and  free  enterprise. 

This  is  all  the  more  reas<Mi  for  us 
to  keep  our  heads,  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  logic  and  reason  rather  than 
emotion  and  prejudice. 

From  one  standpomt,  abolition  of  fu- 
tures trading  was  a  minor  matter,  one 
with  comparatively  little  effect.  Prom 
another,  it  is  disturbing  and  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  our  own  ability  to  conduct 
our  affairs  in  an  orderly,  calm,  and  logi- 
cal manner.  We  were,  in  my  opinion, 
stampeded  mto  an  imwlse  act.  This  en- 
tire episode  has  some  most  disturbing 
implications. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  if  the  com- 
modity exchanges  had  done  away  with 
abuses  and  had  cooperated  with  the 
Congress  and  the  onion  growers,  the 
abolition  of  futures  trading  in  onions 
never  would  have  taken  place. 

I  do  not  defend  abuses  on  the  com- 
modity exchanges  any  more  than  I  de- 
fend abuses  and  excesses  in  any  Indus- 
try.   But  the  remedy  is  not  to  kill  the 
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business  concerned;  granted,  of  course, 
that  the  abuses  can  be  eliminated. 

I  think  we  made  a  mistake  when  we 
killed  futures  trading  in  onions.  I  said 
so  at  the  time.  I  think  the  develop- 
ments since  then  prove  I  was  right. 

There  is  no  equity  in  singling  out  fu- 
tures trading  in  onions  for  death,  while 
leaving  futures  trading  in  potatoes  and 
in  many  other  commodities  untouched. 
All  the  argmnents  made  against  futures 
trading  in  onions  can,  for  example,  be 
made  against  trading  in  potatoes. 

Yet  today  we  deny  the  onion  farmer 
the  means  of  protecting  himself  through 
futures  trading.  We  grant  that  protec- 
tion to  the  potato  farmer  and  other 
farmers  whose  products  are  traded  in 
on  the  commodity  exchanges. 

Not  that  I  advocate  further  action 
towEird  the  abolition  of  futures  trading. 
Quite  the  contrary.  I  think  we  should 
take  steps  to  restore  futures  trading  in 
onions.  This  is  the  way  to  correct  a 
mistake  and  to  undo  a  wrong. 


Twentietli  Awurersary  of  the  OccnpatioB 
of  Baltic  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  EUEPRBSENTATTVES 

Tue3day,  June  21, 1960 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, June  12,  1960.  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
address  a  large  rally  held  at  Clurlionis 
Hall  in  Cleveland,  commemorating  the 
20th  smniversary  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist takeover  of  the  Baltic  States. 
The  chairman  of  this  rally  was  Mr.  Julius 
R.  Smetona.  who  is  the  son  of  the  last 
legal  President  of  Lithuania.  Much  has 
happened  during  the  20  years  of  Russian 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  States.  I  felt 
the  major  events  of  this  period  shoiUd  be 
examined  in  terms  of  whether  or  not 
they  advanced  the  emancipation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  from  the  yoke 
of  Russian  imperial  commimism.  By 
so  doing,  I  believe  we  can  best  evaluate 
national  policy,  past  and  present,  and 
find  the  guideposts  for  our  policy  of  the 
future. 

Under  leave  obtained,  I  Insert  in  the 
Record  my  address  on  the  20th  aiml- 
versary  of  the  occupation  of  Baltic 
States: 

My  Lithuanian-American  frlenda,  I  deem 
It  a  privilege  to  be  here  with  you  today  to 
play  a  part  In  thla  sad  commemoration  of 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Llthua.^an,  Latvian,  and  &- 
tonlan  nations.  This  Is  the  anniversary  erf 
one  of  the  blackest  chapters  In  the  history 
of  civilized  mankind.  It  marks  the  days 
when  the  true  colors  of  the  Rvisslan  Com- 
munists were  exposed  for  all  to  see,  the  days 
when  the  Russian  Imperialists  were  the 
happy  allies  of  the  tyrant  Hitler.  It  also 
marks  the  days  when  the  peace-loving  people 
of  the  Baltic  States  were  forced  to  accept,  by 
treaty,  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  Rus- 
sians which  turned  out  In  reality  to  be 
mlUtary  occupation.  These  long  20  yean 
which  have  elapsed  since  have  provided  un- 
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evidence  of  what  the  Russians  mean 
coexistence.    Let  us  look,  briefly, 
record  of  these  past  20  years. 

that  all  the  Baltic  States  are  still 
by  the  Russian  Communists.    They 
countries  In  violation  of  solemn 
of  peace  and  mutual  understanding 
Into  between  these  countries  and  the 
They  are  not  welcome.     They  re- 
by  military  force  alone, 
recall  the  brutal  mass  deportations  ear- 
by   the  Russian   Communists — de- 
whlch  violate  the  genocide  code 
the  conscience   of  all  mankind, 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  Estonia, 
md  Lithuania  are  scattered  through- 
Russian  Empire  against  their  will. 
and  thousands  have  died  at  the 
the  Russian  slave  masters, 
remind  the  people  of  the  world  that 
deportations    were    directed    by 
than    one     General    Serov,     an 
specialist     In    crimes    against     hu- 
Thls  same  General   Serov  Is  Czar 
s  favorite  executioner.     He  ac- 
Khrushchev  on  his  tour  of  Lon- 
years  ago,  serving  as  chief  of  se- 
the  Russian  dictator  and  his  en- 
Khrushchev  selected  him  to  sue- 
as   head    of    the   dreaded    MVD. 
1  wo   are  real   buddies    In   crime,   In- 
partners.     This,  by  the  way,  la  the 
^irushchev  who  was  Invited  by  Presl- 
Esenhower    to    be    his   guest   In    the 
states. 

never  forget  that  the   people  of 

Latvia,   and  Estonia  have   been 

these  past  20  years  to  preserve  their 

Identity,  their  rich  Christian  cul- 

Itoelr  historic  values.     These  are  the 

the  Russians  have  been  attempting 

In  their  plan  to  make  the  people 

countries  Into  Soviet  peoples.     We 

what  they  mean  by  Soviet  people — 

Russian     Communists,    people 

love   for   their   fellow  man,   people 

on  hate,  people  who  worship  tyr- 

despotlsm  and  reject  all  thoughts 

and  the  divine  plan  for  mankind. 

constantly  reminded  that  the  peo- 

Baltlc  States  remain  dedicated  to 

liberty,  to  freedom,  and  to  the  j>ollt- 

of  the  West.     They  are  prepared 

for  the  restoration  of  their  national 

if  the  United  States  and  Its 

take  the  political  Initiative  against 

Imperialists  who  are  their  op- 

Thla  spirit,  this  desire  for  liberty 

Independence  by  these  captive 

constitutes  a  powerful  deterrent  to 

Russians  know  that  If  they  start 

captive  people  will  seize  this  oppor- 

»   fall    upon   them,    to   destroy    the 

vhlch  bind  them  to  the  empire,  to 

once  and  for  all  this  empire  of 

Is  a  fact,  an  Inescapable  fact,  of 

International  political  affairs. 

the  American  people  were  awakened 

Tact  and  the  present  administration 

n  did  something  to  help  keep 

of  freedom  bximlng  ever  brighter. 

the  record  of  the  past.    Now  what 

ijecord  we  are  going  to  make  In  the 

We  have  several  choices  as  to  the 

action  we  shall  take.    Let  us  look 
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can  accept  a  status  quo  which  the 

have  been  attempting  to  force  down 

its  of   free  people.      The   Russians 

If  we  will  recognize  their  empire  of 

Datlons  as  final  and  unchangeable, 

not  drive   us  out  of  free   Berlin. 

us  to  close  oxir  eyes  to  the  genocide 

going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

us  to  Join  with  them  In  killing  the 

asptratldns  for  freedom  In  the  hearts  of  sev- 

hu4dred  mlllionB  of  non-Russlan  peo- 

ask  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  our 

ullles.  the  captive  people.  In  return 

they  promlM  not  to  throw  us  out 


of  Berlin  until  they  are  ready  for  an  all-out 
war  against  the  free  world.  This,  then.  Is  the 
certain  course  to  war  and  it  must  be  publicly 
rejected  by  both  political  parties  in  the 
United  States. 

2.  We  can  continue  to  engage  In  the  Rus- 
sian instigated  plan  of  coexistence,  as  the 
present  administration  has  been  doing  these 
past  years.  We  are  now  censored  to  speak 
no  evil  against  the  Russian  tyrants,  which 
throttles  the  truth.  We  are  admonished  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  to  receive  the  arch 
criminal  Khrushchev  with  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration. The  Voice  of  America  has  been 
reduced  to  a  faint  whisper,  daring  not  to  even 
echo  the  call  to  freedom.  We  are  speaking 
over  the  Voice  of  America  to  the  people  of 
many  captive  nations  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage, the  mother  tongue  of  communism 
and  the  language  of  their  oppressors.  On 
all  sides  the  caution  Is  urged  "Do  not  pro- 
voke the  Russians" — which  has  come  to  mean 
moral  and  political  paralysis  for  our  Nation. 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  we  should 
have  stepped  out  of  this  Russian  bear  trap. 
We  can  be  sure  the  people  are  going  to  de- 
mand a  new  administration  this  November, 
which  will  remove  these  chains  from  our 
national  honor. 

3.  We  can  continue  to  allow  our  Nation 
to  be  dragged  into  and  out  of  so-called  sum- 
mit conferences.  This  device  la  nothing  but 
the  stage  for  the  "mirage  of  peace"  which 
the  present  administration  has  attempted  to 
foist  upon  the  American  people.  Our  people 
were  thoroughly  brainwashed  into  believ- 
ing some  good  could  come  out  of  such  propa- 
ganda exhibits.  But  the  complete  collapse 
of  this  111-concelved  balloon  at  Paris  a  few 
weeks  ago  has  awakened  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  Disneyland  In  which  our  leaders 
have  been  living  and  Into  which  these  same 
leaders  sought  to  entice  them.  Summit 
conferences  and  personal  diplomacy  with  the 
Russians  have  been  exposed  as  the  road  to 
appeasement  and  the  road  to  appeasement  is 
the  course  to  war.  The  only  way  anyone  can 
do  business  with  the  Russians  is  to  concede 
to  them  all  they  demand — and  this  is  peace- 
ful surrender. 

4.  We  can  look  honestly  at  the  nature 
of  the  Russian  Communist  empire.  If  we 
do  we  will  find  the  road  to  peace  with  Jus- 
tice and  freedom.  We  will  find  that  the 
empire  is  tottering,  that  the  70  million 
Russians  cannot  possibly  hold  it  together 
much  longer,  that  the  several  hundred  mil- 
lion non-Russians  In  the  empire — the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  captive  nations — are  anxious 
to  work  with  us  in  bringing  about  the  dis- 
memberment of  this  unholy  empire.  If  we 
take  the  time  to  look  close  enough  we  will 
find  abundant  evidence  that  a  great  political 
explosion  is  in  the  making,  an  internal  ex- 
plosion, an  explosion  caused  by  the  power- 
ful desire  of  enslaved  people  to  be  emanci- 
pated. Look  what  Is  happening  again  in 
Tibet,  recall  what  happened  in  Turkestan  a 
month  ago,  see  what  is  now  happening  In 
Poland,  remember  what  happened  in  Hun- 
gary and  East  Germany  but  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  the  march  of  freedom,  the  march 
which  our  Nation  must  lead  with  coiu-age 
and  boldness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  observation  under  Public  Law  86-90. 
which  will  take  place  this  year  from  July  17 
to  23.  I  am  proud  of  the  part  I  played  In 
introducing  this  law  In  the  House  and  In 
helping  to  bring  about  Its  enactment.  This 
law  forms  the  foundation  for  the  foreign 
policy  our  country  must  pursue  If  we  are 
going  to  win  the  striiggle  for  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace. 

Allow  me  to  point  out  that  1  month  from 
now  the  Democratic  Party  will  hold  its  con- 
vention in  Loe  Angeles.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Republicans  will  gather  In  Chi- 
cago. Now  I  ask  you — what  are  your  plans 
for    Informing    both    parties    erf    what    you 
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believe  our  foreign  policy  toward  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  should  be?  Both  parties 
are  moved  by  what  the  electorate  demands. 
This  Is  the  strength  of  our  democratic  sys- 
tem— it  is  the  duty  of  informed  citizens  to 
make  their  demands  known. 

How  should  our  country  observe  Captive 
Nations  Week  this  year?  This  Is  my  second 
question  leading  to  citizen  action.  I  have 
recommended  to  Mayor  Celebrezze  that  he 
appoint  a  civic  committee  here  in  Cleveland 
to  make  certain  we  make  the  most  of  this 
opportunity.  I  am  sure  that  all  present 
here  will  want  to  play  a  part  In  the  work  of 
that  committee. 

If  we  do  these  things,  not  Just  once  a  year, 
but  In  spirit  and  dedication  every  day  of 
the  year,  the  record  for  the  futvire  will  look 
much  brighter  and  more  hopeful  than  the 
record  of  the  past.  We  must  not  wait  an- 
other 20  years  for  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
republics  on  the  Baltic  Sea  to  be  free  and 
Independent.  We  must  act  now.  This  is 
my  wish  for  the  gallant  people  of  Lithuania 
and  aU  other  nations  behind  the  Russian 
Iron  Curtain. 


Address  DeKrered  bj  Senator  Bridges  at 
FBI  CofnimeBcemeiit  Exercises 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  21. 1960 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Recxjrd 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Sttlbs  Bridgjs,  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  delivered  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  held  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  D.C..  on  June   8.   1960. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Addrzss    bt    U.S.    SiNATOK    Sttles    Banxjis, 

rkpublican,   or  Nrw   Hampshirx,    at   thk 

FBI  COMMENCIMENT  EXXRCISES  IN  WASH- 
INGTON, DC,  JtJNX  8,  1860 
Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  Mr.  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Morton,  Mr.  Bartley, 
distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  and  your  friends  and  associates. 
It  was  Jxast  14  years  ago  when  I  had  the 
privilege  of  giving  a  commencement  address 
here  once  before.  It's  good  to  be  back.  This 
year  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  this 
Academy,  one  of  the  very  unique  institu- 
tions in  this  Nation.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  la  universally  recognized  today  as 
one  of  our  greatest  living  Americans — a  man 
whose  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
single  ideal  of  service  to  bis  country  without 
thought  of  self-interest  or  politics.  His  nu- 
merous contributions  to  more  effective  law 
enforcement  are  well  known  to  all  of  you, 
but  I  regard  the  creation  of  this  Academy, 
25  years  ago,  almost  as  a  stroke  of  genius 
and  great  credit  must  go  to  all  his  associates 
in  the  FBI  organlJMitlon  and  in  the  hard- 
working staff  that  conducts  this  Academy, 
who  have  prepared  this  course  and  who 
have  made  this  Academy  world  renowned. 
I  am  particularly  p»roud  of  my  own  State 
of  New  Hampshire  which  now  has  25  grad- 
uates from  this  academy  and  of  Chief  of  Po- 


lice Richard  Flynn  of  Dover.  VS.,  who  is  a 
member  of  this  graduating  class. 

Hundreds  of  thoiisands  of  young  men  and 
women  are  graduating  at  this  time  of  year 
from  colleges  and  universities.  The  great 
service  academies  at  Annapolis.  Colorado 
Springs,  and  West  Point  this  month  will 
graduate  our  future  naval  and  military  lead- 
ers In  colorful  and  Impressive  ceremonies. 
The  leaders  of  this  country's  contlnuovis  war 
against  crime  graduate  from  the  FBI  Acad- 
emy twice  a  year.  Actually,  of  course,  this  Is 
really  a  sort  of  postgraduate  course  for  all 
of  you  In  forms  of  police  administration  and 
law  enforcement  as  you  are  already  qualified 
and  trained  professionals  or  you  wovUdn't  t>e 
enrolled  here.  According  to  Director  Hoover, 
our  annual  tribute  to  crime  has  now  reached 
the  incredible  total  of  S22  bUUon  per  year. 
In  this  sense,  crime  does  pay  as  it  snatches 
$9  from  our  pockets  for  every  dollar  we  do- 
nate to  churches  and  religious  work.  In 
1958  our  population  had  Increased  a  trifle 
less  than  2  percent  over  1957 — but  crime  In 
this  Nation  Jumped  9  percent. 

According  to  the  FBI  figures,  we  now  have 
a  murder,  forcible  rape,  or  assault  to  kill 
committed  in  the  United  States  every  4 
minutes.  Last  year,  some  271,000  automo- 
biles were  stolen  and,  as  you  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  mounting  crime,  I  am 
stire  you  are  as  deeply  disturbed  with  the 
problem  as  I  am. 

We  used  to  believe,  you  know,  that  crime 
was  largely  the  product  of  poverty,  of  Igno- 
rance, of  lack  of  schooling,  erf  bad  ootnpan- 
lon.*!,  and  "bad  home  Influence."  Now  some 
of  our  most  shocking  amd  senseless  crimes 
are  committed  by  youngsters  from  fairly  good 
homes,  some  the  very  best  homes,  and  the 
products  of  the  best  and  most  expensive 
educational  system  in  the  world.  Some 
800,000  youngsters  imder  18  years  ot  age  were 
arrested  In  1958  for  crimes  other  than  traffic 
violations. 

Obviously,  800,000  Juveniles  involved  in 
crimes  in  one  year  could  not  all  have  ootne 
from  "broken  homes"  or  "underprivileged 
families."  Most  professional  men  in  poUce 
work.  I  think,  recognize  that  that  source,  at 
least,  is  not  wholly  the  cause. 

Testifying  last  February  befon;  x  ixjnpres- 
slonsLl  subcommittee,  Mr.  Hoovei  statevi  that 
lewd  films,  indecent  magazines,  sensational 
yellow  Journalism,  and  lurid  crime-Inciting 
TV  shows  were  In  part  responsible.  Par- 
ticularly those  books,  magazines.  TV  shows, 
films,  and  other  media  which  glamorized 
and  glorified  criminals  rather  than  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  which  most  ot  us  knew  In 
growing  up  In  this  country. 

Adolescents  naturally  like  to  think  they 
are  grown  up.  So,  it  Is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  some  of  them  shoiUd  ape  the 
manners  and  morals  of  what  they  conceive 
to  be  the  sophisticated  and  the  "smart"  peo- 
ple. They  little  realize  that  these  ultraso- 
phlsticates  actually  represent  the  wormy  and 
rotten  fruit  on  the  tree  of  culture. 

Just  as  sex  deviates  often  fancy  them- 
selves a  third  and  superior  sex.  so  the  In- 
tellectual decadent  feels  qiilte  sure  that  he 
represents  a  new  and  sparkling  elite.  I  draw 
a  sharp  line,  of  covu-se,  between  the  sex  de- 
generate, who  Is  a  psychopathic  problem,  and 
the  Intellectual  degenerate,  who  Is  harder  to 
detect  and  expose.  This  whole  problem, 
menacing  our  culture  and  our  way  of  life, 
has  been  Inadequately  studied  and  reported. 
Instead,  we  have  seen  that  whole  new  de- 
velopment In  this  country  of  the  so-called 
social  scientists  who  tend  to  blame  every- 
thing on  society  or  the  system  Instecul  of  the 
Individual  responsible  for  the  criminal  or 
antisocial  activity.  Indeed,  there  Is  even  a 
small  segment  of  this  new  school  of  be- 
havioral science,  perhaps  we  should  call  them, 
prepared  to  argue  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
the  criminal  type.  TTaere  are  only  misunder- 
stood problem  people. 
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Today,  of  coiirse,  everytning  is  a  problem — 
even  such  simple  things  as  lawbreaklng  or 
gross  breaches  of  the  accepted  moral  codes. 
And  needless  to  say,  problems  can  only  be 
studied  and  treated  by  specialists  and  ex- 
perts. To  these  problem  experts  there  are 
no  criminals  or  bad  actors — Just  maladjusted 
people.  Their  maladjustment,  they  say,  is 
never  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
concerned  or  those  who  failed  to  bring  him 
up  properly — it  is  all  the  fault  of  organized 
society.    It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

We  often  tend  to  go  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other  in  our  attempts  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  life.  Up  to  60  or  70  years  ago  It 
was  believed  tliat  severe  punishment  was  the 
only  answer  to  crime.  Until  recent  times 
savage  prison  terms  and  often  brutal  treat- 
ment In  many  countries  of  the  world  were 
the  answer  to  the  punishment  of  crime.  To- 
day, the  concept  of  crime  has  had  a  change. 
It  Is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  you, 
but  I  want  to  observe  that  many  of  us  feel 
that  In  dealing  with  crime  tlie  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far  the  other  way. 

The  Chessman  case  Is  probably  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  other  extreme  In  giving  a  con- 
demned, hardened  criminal  every  advantage 
to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  law. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Mallory  case.  This  was  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ample of  stretching  the  law  to  the  breaking 
point  through  the  use  of  a  needle's  eye  tech- 
nicality. The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ordered 
the  conviction  of  Iiiallory  thrown  out — even 
though  he  had  admitted  his  gtillt — on  tbe 
technicality  that  he  liad  been  held  for  ques- 
tioning a  few  hours  longer  than  was  con- 
sidered proper  before  arraignment.  Here  we 
have  a  case  where  the  Coiirt  was  nuxe  con- 
cerned with  correcting  what  it  believed  to  be 
a  minor  abuse  of  poUce  power  than  it  was 
In  seeing  that  Justice  was  done  In  a  major 
crime.  So  Mallory  was  freed  and  went  on  to 
Philadelphia  where  you  know  by  the  papers 
he  recenUy  allegedly  committed  the  same 
crime. 

Now  In  1958  all  forms  of  murder  in  the 
United  States  took  8,182  lives.  There  were 
75,347  armed  robberies  and  679,000  burglaries. 
These  are  disturbing  figures.  But  they  are 
smaU  indeed  In  comparison  with  the  toll 
taken  by  the  worldwide  criminal  conspiracy 
known  as  communism. 

No  accvu-ate  figure  exists  for  the  total  num- 
ber of  human  lives  taken  by  Communists  all 
over  the  world  sines  the  Bolshevik  seizure 
of  power  In  RiissU  In  1917.  But  it  is  gen- 
eraUy  estimated,  and  in  my  Judgment  the 
estimates  are  correct,  as  between  30  and  40 
mlUlon  human  lives.  ?lve  million  people 
perished  alone  in  1931  iMd  1932  as  a  result 
of  Stalin's  "liquidation"  made  possible  by  a 
manmade  famine. 

The  horrible  part  of  these  Communist  mass 
murders,  dwarfing  any  otiiers  in  history,  is 
that  they  were  ordered  and  carried  out  with 
complete  detachment  and  In  a  spirit  of  abso- 
lute righteousness.  These  Communist  mas- 
sacres were  not  based  on  anger,  hatred,  or 
even  blood  lust — the  most  common  reason 
for  most  murders.  Communists  murder  en- 
tire classes  of  people  and  entire  social  groups 
solely  on  the  grounds  of  what  they  believe 
to  be  "socialist  hygiene."  Their  reasons  are 
as  Impersonal  as  that  of  a  cattleman  or  a 
farmer  who  reluctantly  kills  off  some  dis- 
eased cattle  lest  they  Infect  and  destroy  the 
whole  valuable  herd. 

As  for  the  not-so-gentle  art  of  robbery, 
here  too  the  Communists  make  ordinary 
criminals  appear  softhearted.  They  never 
setUe  for  Just  part  of  their  belongings — ^they 
want  to  take  everything  as  Mlkoyan  boasted 
to  Castro  recently  in  Cuba.  Only  In  Com- 
munist terminology  they  use  the  word  "ex- 
propriate"— it's  nicer  sounding  than  stealing 
or  robbery  becavise  it  comes  from  Latin. 
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I  did  not  come  here  today  to  deliver  an- 
other speech  against  commvinlsm.  We've 
been  denouncing  communlam  and  Commu- 
nists In  this  country  now  over  40  years,  and 
I'm  sorry  to  say.  In  many  Instances,  we  still 
have  an  apathetic  public.  I  mention  com- 
munism today  for  two  reasons.  One,  be- 
cause communism  and  Internal  subversion 
will  continue  to  be  a  big  problem  for  law 
enforcement  officials  for  some  time  to  come 
In  the  future.  This  means  your  profession 
win  have  to  devote  considerable  time  and 
study  to  the  ramifications  of  communism. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most 
authoritative  information  available  on  com- 
munism will  be  tounA  In  the  congressional 
committee  reports  and  hearings  which  you 
can  obtain  by  writing  your  Senator  or  your 
Congressman  or  to  the  committees  directly. 
You  can  also  turn  to  Mr.  Hoover's  book, 
"Masters  of  Deceit."  which  should  be  a  hand- 
book for  every  well-informed  police  officer. 
May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  a  book 
written  by  the  former  chief  of  police  of 
Salt  Lake  City  who  has  published  one  of 
the  best  books  on  the  subject  enUtled  "The 
Nalced  Communist." 

Almost  everybody  is  against  communism, 
but  all  too  few  of  us  fully  tmderstand  the 
nature  of  the  beast,  and  even  fewer  of  us 
are  prepwired  to  do  anything  practical  to  ex- 
pose and  retard  It  from  making  further  In- 
roctds  In  our  society.  Merely  being  against 
leprosy  Is  not  going  to  do  much  to  stop  the 
spread  of  that  dread  disease  or  to  prevent 
others  from  contracting  It.  Communism 
has  been  aptly  described  as  leprosy  of  the 
human  soul.  Or.  If  you  prefer,  the  syphilis 
of  the  human  Intellect.  It  Is  most  positively 
not  the  result  of  poverty  and  Ignorance  as  so 
many  well-meaning  but  badly  Informed  peo- 
ple will  still  try  to  tell  you  today. 

During  1947  and  1948  when  the  House 
Conunlttee  on  Un-American  Activities  was 
holding  Its  sensational  hearings  exposing  So- 
viet atomic  espionage  In  this  coimtry,  a  long 
list  of  witnesses  took  the  fifth  amendment, 
not  only  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
were  Communists,  but  also  whether  they  had 
ever  engaged  in  espionage.  You  can  loc^  the 
list  over  and  you  will  find,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  most  of  them  were  native-born 
Americans  with  exceptional  scholastic  rec- 
ords In  some  of  the  best  schools  and  colleges 
In  this  country.    That's  a  shocking  thing. 

One  could  also  very  easily  draw  up  a  long 
list  of  Americans  of  considerable  wealth  and 
fine  educations  who  have  been  deeply  in- 
volved In  various  other  aspects  of  Com- 
munist subversive  activity  in  this  coxintry. 

Secondly,  many  leaders  of  the  West  still 
make  the  mistake  of  assTunlng  that  Com- 
munists think  and  act  like  normal  human 
beings.  They  are  bent  on  world  domina- 
tion and  the  creation  of  a  world  Soviet 
state,  and  anything  they  do  Is  predicated 
solely  on  the  single  question — Does  this  ad- 
vance the  world  revolution? 

That  is  why  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are 
permitting  ourselves  to  be  boobytrapped 
over  the  so-called  summit  situation — fiasco, 
some  people  call  it.  Khrushchev  knew  In 
advance  that  Western  imity  could  not  be 
split  at  Paris.  He  knew  he  wotild  get  very 
little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  concessions. 
Why.  then,  go  to  Paris  and  waste  time  ne- 
gotiating with  people  he  despises  anyway 
and  have  to  come  back  and  report  to  his 
people  and  the  satellites  over  the  world  that 
he  came  back  empty-handed? 

He  also  knew  that  President  Eisenhower 
had  less  than  8  more  months  to  serve  and 
that  any  agreements  worked  out  with  him 
might  be  rejected  by  his  successor  or  the 
next  administration.  That  is  why  he  tor- 
pedoed the  conference  and  said  he  would  be 
ready  to  talk  again  In  6  to  8  months.  The 
U-3  plane  incident  was  made  to  order  for 
his  scuttling  act.  but  had  it  not  occurred, 
believe  me,   he  would  have  forced  a  show- 


over   some   other   Issiie,    and    charge  1 
W^t  with  bad  faith  anyway. 

lesson    of    history    has    been    all    too 

written — you  can't  do  business  with 

It   Is   high   time   we   stopped 

ourselves  that  through  endless  talks 

<;c«nnTunlst  leaders  we  may  be  able  to 

n  lutual  agreement  and  acconunodatlon 

will  keep.    We  may  be  able  to  find 

3f  mutual  agreement  sometimes,  but 

rianlac  In  your  community  threatens 

you  and  your  family  and  has  dem- 

that  he  means  what  he  says,  hav- 

kllled  several  people  prior  to  that,  what 

name   of   common    sense    would   the 

be   of   negotiating    with    him?      You 

be  able  to  negotiate  for  a  little  more 

You  might  be  able  to  negotiate  the 

of  the  cemetery  where  you  arc  going 

buried,  but  If  he  persists  In  threaten- 

klll  you,  the  real  area  of  any  possible 

egot|atlon  is  practically  nil. 

would  be  better  advised  to  have  him 

up   and   put   out   of   circulation,    or, 

,  that,  to  defend   yourself  to  the  ut- 

against    any    surprise    or    treacherous 
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learned  to  our  cost  that  one  could  not 
with  Hitler  and  the  Nazis.    Mil- 
lofit   their   lives,    their   countries,   and 
freedom  as  the  result  of  chasing  the 
-the-wlsp  hope  that  if  only  we  tried 
enough   and    talked    long   enough,   we 
persuade    that    madman    from    his 
announced  designs.    Why  anybody  in 
ight  mind   and   knowing    the   facts   of 
in   this   late   day   still    believes  and 
( tthers  to  believe  that  somehow  we  can 
out  things  with  Khrushchev  and  the 
is  beyond  me. 
understand  that  this  academy  has  grad- 
cloee   to   4,000   law   enforcement   offl- 
the   past  25    years.     I   congratulate 
Hoover   and  his   able  staff   on   the 
'rork  they  have  done.     This  postgrad- 
academy   has   been    very   effective.      A 
police  force  which  some  people  ad- 
In   this   country   would    be   a   direct 
to  the  10th  amendment  to  the 
reserving    to    the    States    all 
and    functions    of    Government    not 
out  in  the  Constitution.     It  would 
create    a    most    undesirable    precedent 
further  expansion  and  extension  of  Ped- 
{ ower  into  every  conun unity  and  village 
country.     The  manner  and  the  way 
the  FBI  has  conducted  Itself  dur- 
years  of  Its  existence  are  probably 
l^t   argument   we   have   against   some 
people  In  this  country  who  have  been 
from  time  to  time  to  create  a  na- 
poUcy  system, 
some  300  years  of  local  self-govem- 
I   think  Americans  have  more  than 
proven  they  can  also  police  their  own 
without  Federal   Intervention, 
would  be  similarly  doubtful  about  any 
device  directly  trying  to  set  up  a  Fed- 
ilearinghouse  for  local  police  informa- 
iind  records.    I  am  not  so  sure  that  the 
Government  under  the  10th  amend- 
should  be  asked  to  act  in  this  capacity 
and  communities, 
ifnow   you  have  all   profited  from   this 
I   know  you   will   go   back   to   your 
communities   better   equipped    to  face 
iiountlng  problems  of  crime  and  sub- 
We  face  dark  and  uncertain  days 
as  long  as  the  men  of  the  Kremlin 
^eiplng  continue  their  plotting  against 
world.    This  is  a  long-time  proposl- 
point  out  to  you,  and  may  last  dur- 
entire  lifetime.    You  may  face  this 
of  outside  and  inside  threats.     You 
In  the  front  lines  on  the  home  front, 
ou  will  need  all  the  coiirage,  all  the 
and  all  the  fortitude  you  can 
I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  on 
occasion  of  this  graduation,  and  I  extend 
and  every  one  ot  you  my  best  wishes 
I  ;ood  luck  In  your  chosen  profession. 
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High  School  of  Commerce,  Springfield, 
Matt.,  Gradoation  Ezerciset,  June  13, 
1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8BNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21, 1960 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High 
School  of  Commerce  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Is  one  of  the  finest  commercial 
secondary  institutions  in  this  country. 
It  has  contributed  much  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  own  locality  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  students  that  have  passed 
through  its  doors.  Founded  and  built 
in  1915.  its  function  was  to  give  special 
business  training,  development  of  punc- 
tuality, industry,  self-reliance,  and 
trustworthiness.  Today,  Commerce 
High  prepares  students  for  college,  nurs- 
ing, or  business.  Throughout  its  exist- 
ence it  has  had  a  long  list  of  dedicated 
teachers.  The  principals  who  have  su- 
pervised the  curriculum  from  its  birth 
to  the  present  day  have  been  outstand- 
ing educators.  Its  record  of  accomplish- 
ment has  added  Immeasurably  to  the 
excellent  reputation  that  Springfield  s 
school  system  enjoys  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  honor  to  be 
Invited  by  Principal  Philip  A.  Sweeney 
to  deliver  the  address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  1960  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce on  June  13.  Under  unanimous 
consent.  I  include  the  address,  program, 
and  list  of  graduates  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks : 

Your  honor.  Mayor  O'Connor;  chairman  of 
the  school  committee.  Mrs.  Lynch;  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  McCook;  Principal 
Sweeney;  members  of  the  faculty;  President 
Dolan  and  members  of  the  class  of  1960; 
their  parents,  family,  and  friends,  first  let 
me  express  my  gratitude  for  the  invitation 
which  makes  possible  my  presence  here  this 
evening  and  the  honor  you  pay  me  by  the 
invitation  to  speak  to  you  on  this  happy 
occasion. 

When  your  principal  and  my  friend.  Mr. 
Sweeney,  asked  me,  some  time  aj?o.  to  be 
your  guest  speaker.  I  felt  then  and  I  know 
now  that  my  talents  would  not  be  equal  to 
the  task.  For  this  is  no  ordinary,  run-of- 
the-mill  affair.  Indeed,  it  is  a  movingly 
deep,  significant  event  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
are  presented  tonight  to  receive  their  diplo- 
mas. For  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
class  of  1960.  it  Is  the  first  tlfhe  and  the 
only  time  that  it  will  experience  this  event. 

For  an  occasion  so  Important  and  for  an 
event  that  so  swells  the  emotions,  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  put  words  together  that  will 
spell  out  momentous  or  lasting  impressions. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  too  important.  It  seems 
to  me  In  a  high  schcwl  or  any  graduation,  it 
Is  the  awarding  of  the  diplomas  that  pales 
everything  else  into  Insignificance. 

But  guest  speakers  are  thrown  in  for  good 
measure  and  they  have  become  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  graduation  ritual. 

When  Eleanor  Larson  Interviewed  me  for 
your  fine  high  school  paper.  Commerce,  I 
quizzed  her  on  what  I  should  talk  about. 
A  good  newspaperwoman ,  she  suggested  that 
I  talk  about  5  minutes. 

With  a  few  minutes  leeway,  I  have  taken 
her  advice.  Too  many  years  back  to  remem- 
ber, in  the  very  place  you   now  sit.  I  sat. 
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with  starched  collar,  tight  shoes,  and  rented 
Jacket.  As  with  you,  we  had  things  to  do 
and  places  to  go  before  the  day  was  ended. 
With  us.  and  some  of  your  parents  will  re- 
call, it  was  Sam's  Diner.  Of  course,  that  was 
before  the  days  of  house  parties.  Howard 
Johnson  and  Friendly  with  their  three  deck- 
ers and  awful-awf uls. 

Well,  what  counsel  to  give  you  or  what 
wish  to  hold?  As  I  look  Into  yo\ir  clean, 
fresh,  beautiful  faces,  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  wish.     I  wish  I  were  17  again. 

For  these,  indeed,  were  and  are  the  won- 
derful years.  Teenage  and  high  school. 
Rose-hued,  fragrantly  fresh,  excitingly 
pleasant  days.  Always  on  the  move  but  al- 
ways moving  forward  In  development  and 
abUlty.  I  am  sure  that  as  you  now  pause 
and  reflect,  you  are  shocked  by  the  rapidity 
with  which  your  high  schol  days  have  raced 
by.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  seems  only  yes- 
terday that  you  were  taken  by  hand  of  de- 
voted parents  to  start  In  kindergarten  or 
first  grade.  Surely,  you  can  recall  the  un- 
tutored, self-taught  answers  o*  those   days. 

From  those  very  first  days,  the  educational 
process  set  in.  and  slowly,  but  steadily,  you 
advanced  In  wisdom  and  learning. 

And  tonight  you  step  across  another 
threshold  of  life — you  enter  a  new  era  and  a 
new  phase.  Some  of  you  will  go  on  to  busi- 
ness schools  and  colleges,  others  will  find 
their  place  In  the  great  field  of  nursing  and 
public  health,  most  of  you  will  seek  and  find 
employment.  But,  for  all  of  you,  the  scenery 
will  change,  the  values  of  life  will  increase, 
responsibility  will  begin  to  grow  heavier. 

The  rather  carefree  high  school  days  will 
become  a  lovely  memory.  It  will  not  now 
be  BO  Important  to  you  that  Frankle  Avalon, 
Rickey  Nelson,  or  Conway  Twltty  were  re- 
placed In  the  record  race  or  hit  tunes  by 
Bobby  Rydell.  Bobby  Darrln.  or  the  Everly 
brothers. 

Within  a  few  years,  yfju  will  be  moving 
Into  legal  maturity  and  adulthood.  What 
the  future  has  in  store  for  each  of  you.  It 
ta  impossible  to  foretell. 

None  of  us  doubt,  for  all  of  us  know,  that 
we  are  living  in  a  marvelous,  magnificent, 
ever-changing  period.  The  fusion  and  fis- 
sion of  the  atom — the  Incredible  exploration 
of  space — the  miracles  of  aviation  and  elec- 
tronics— the  fantastic  progrecs  in  medical 
research  that  p>ortends  the  ultimate  con- 
quering of  the  diseases  that  affilct  man- 
kind— all  of  these  you  are  now  witnessing, 
and  they  have  played  or  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  your  future.  For  you,  life 
Itself  will  be  longer  and  healthier  than  for 
any  of  the  grown  adults  you  now  know.  Life 
expectancy  has  Jumped  remarkably  over  the 
past  25  years.  It  will  expand  even  more  In 
the  next  25.  So.  you  have  very,  very  many 
years  ahead  of  you. 

I  am  sure  you  are  also  aware  that  you  are 
living  in  a  dangerous,  dlfflcult  period.  That 
Is  why  you  have  to  continue  to  develop  your 
character,  your  ability — whether  through 
further  college  study  or  the  practical  educa- 
tion that  comes  through  experience  or  self- 
study.  It  might  very  well  be  that,  in  your 
time.  Just  as  have  your  parents,  you  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifloes  to  keep  free- 
dom alive,  the  Nation  strong  and  democracy 
safe. 

There  is  something  to  an  editorial  I  read 
the  other  day  which  said  "Our  age  is  likely 
the  blackest  and  brightest  in  human  his- 
tory; the  most  destructive  and  the  most  crea- 
tive; the  most  humanitarian  and  the  most 
barbarous;  the  most  pagan  and  the  most  reli- 
gious. What  direction  the  world  takes  to- 
morrow depends  on  the  rising  generation  of 
today." 

You  are  the  rising  generation.  The  future 
belongs  to  you.  To  meet  its  challenge,  there 
Is  a  need  that  you  make  a  success  of  your- 
self— of  your  own  personal  life.  I  do  not 
mean  success  which  Is  measured  by  the 
material    considerations   of   fame    and   per- 


sonal gain — or  the  attainment  of  high  place 
and  prestige.  But  rather,  that  true  aucoeae 
which  is  the  crown  of  all  thoee  who  boa- 
estly.  earnestly,  do  their  best  and  live  the 
everyday,  simple  life  wltii  all  that  It  In- 
volves in  the  practice  of  the  commonplace 
duties  of  every  day — that  consists  In  the  un- 
selfish ness  of  motive,  the  Integrity  of  pur- 
pose, the  passion  for  fairness. 

No  one  else  can  purchase  these  attrllnites 
for  you.  The  way  can  be  pointed  by  Gain- 
ing and  loving  parents.  But  the  %ort  of  a 
person  you  will  make  of  yourself — ^how  you 
will  be  regarded — whether  people  will  ad- 
mire and  respyect  or  desptlse  you — all  this  Is 
In  your  hands. 

No  matter  where  your  lot  may  be  cast,  no 
power  on  earth  can  keep  you  from  making  a 
real  person  of  yourself.  Only  you  can  choose 
the  direction  In  which  you  will  go.  Every 
day  yuu  can  say  to  yourself:  Without  capital, 
without  Influence — even  In  spite  of  the  op- 
position of  others,  I  can  be  true  to  myself. 
I  can  be  a  real  woman  or  a  real  man  and 
ni.ike  my  life  a  masterpiece.  I  am  the  only 
enemy  I  shall  ever  have.  The  only  one  who 
can  wreck  my  personal  career,  keep  me  from 
being  a  success  is  the  man  or  woman  living 
Inside  my  own  skin.  There  is  no  destiny,  no 
fate,  that  can  ruin  me.  Under  God,  I  am  my 
own  maker,  my  own  destiny.  "I  am  the  mas- 
ter of  my  fate  •  •  •  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

You  have  had  a  magnificent  start  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  the  future.  You  have 
looked  forward  for  years  to  this  day — one 
of  the  crowning  achievements  of  your  young 
life.  Your  parents — self-sacrificing,  devoted, 
loving — have  tolled  and  lived  for  this  day. 
For  the  part  they  have  played  In  the  suc- 
cess that  Is  yoiu-8  tonight,  you  can  never 
repay.  Teachers  who  have  inspired  and 
taught  you  and  brought  you  to  this  moment 
are  entitled  to  your  gratitude. 

This  thanks  and  gratitude  can  best  be 
expressed  by  doing  the  very  best  you  can  in 
whatever  task  Is  yours.  By  so  doing,  you 
will  be  a  credit  to  Springfield's  outstanding 
educational  system,  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce you  love  so  much,  to  your  devoted 
tearhers,  to  your  wonderful  parents. 

Yes,  the  future  belongs  to  you.  May  God 
grant  you  the  ability,  the  courage  and  the 
wisdom  to  face  It  with  confidence  and  to 
meet  it  with  unbounded  bucccfs. 

GRADf.^noN     Exercises,     High     School     or 

COMMEKCE,      SPRINGFIZLD,      MASS.,      MONOAT, 

June    13,    1960,   at   8   o'Clock.   Municipal 
Auditorium 

PROGRAM 

Organ  Prelude:  Prelude  in  F  Minor,  Bach: 
Folk  Tune.  Whitlock. 

Processional :  Pomp  and  Circumstance.  Mr. 
LeRoy   Hanson,   organist,   Elgar. 

"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  class,  choir, 
chorus,  and  audience.  Smith. 

Invocation :  The  Lord's  Prayer,  High  School 
of  Commerce  girls'  choir,  Walter  D.  Nickerson, 
director.  Malotte. 

Hymn  of  Praise,  Mozart. 

Three  Wishes,  Roflf. 

One  World.  CHara. 

Greetings  from  the  school  committee,  Mrs. 
Mary  M.  Lynch,  chairman. 

Address:  "The  High  Schcx)!  Graduate's  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  Future,"  Hon.  Kdward 
P.  BoLAND,  U.S.  Representative,  Second  Dis- 
trict, Massachusetts. 

Presentation  of  class  for  graduation,  Philip 
A.  Sweeney,  principal. 

Declaration  of  graduation.  Dr.  T.  Joseph 
McCook.  sujjerlntendent. 

Awarding  of  diplomas,  Hon.  Thomas  J. 
O'Connor,  Jr.,  mayor. 

In  appreciation,  Bert  Dolan,  president, 
class  of  1960. 

Benediction :  The  Lord  Bless  Tou  and  Keep 
You,  choir,  Lutkln. 

Recessional:  "Pomp  and  Circumstance." 
Elear. 
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Ann  Marie  Abair,  Judith  Carole  Abbe. 
Carolyn  A.  Agen,  Brenda  Dawn  Agnoll.*  San- 
dra Ann  Aiken,  Marianne  Ames.  Dorothy  R. 
Arablk.  GLrace  Catherine  Arlllotta. 

Amos  Lee  Bailey,  Barrle  R.  Baker.  Laura 
Mae  Barry.  Beverly  Ann  Barulaldl,  Ruth  D. 
Beaulieu,*  Joan  Becker,  Marvin  E.  Becker, 
Lucille  Ann  Bedard,  Carol  Ann  Begley.  Rich- 
ard Belden,  Elizabeth  Prances  Bell.  Joan-Axm 
Bell.  Charles  H.  Bentley.  Ida  Marie  Bemar- 
des.^  Rosemary  Katherlne  Beturne,  Roy  Ed- 
ward Beusee.  C&role  Ann  Bianconl.  An- 
naJoulse  Almeda  Bleard,  Sandra  Lee  Ble- 
leckl,  Dlanue  Marie  Bisl.'  Carol  Ann  Black, 
Rita  Blal£.  Gall  Patricia  Blanchard.  San- 
dra Joy  Blanchard,  Patricia  Ann  Bordeaux, 
Arm.  Ellen  Boreckl.  Rosemarle  May  Borowlk, 
Hazel  Borrette,  Elizabeth  Borst.  Rita  Marie 
Bourcier,  Maureen  Rita  Bourque  Cherle  Car- 
men Bousquet,'  Judith  Thurston  Bradway, 
Karen  Irene  Brauns,  Karen  Ann  Breasette, 
Robert  H.  Broenon,  Carole  Ann  Brown, 
James  Edward  Brown,  Sandra  Harriet  Brown, 
Joanne  Olive  Brunt.  Sandra  Vickl  Bryant, 
Margaret  Ann  Buchanan.  Catherine  Marie 
Buldrlnl,  GeraJdlne  Ann  Burke,  Carol  A.in 
Burrell,  Judith  Ann  Burt,  Pamela  Joan  But- 
ler. 

Cecelia  Ann  Calabrese,  Louis  A.  Calabrese. 
Mary  EUen  Cameron,  Rose  Marie  Theresa 
CasaU,  Jane  Marie  Caserio,  Rosemary  J.  Cav- 
aniiugh,  Frances  June  Champagne,  Patricia 
Lee  Chapin.  Elaine  Alice  Choiniere,  Nancy 
May  Clark,  Joanne  Consollnl.  Eleanor  Rose 
Ann  Cote.  John  W.  Cou^lin,  Jr.  Annette 
Marie  Cox,  Barbara  Joan  Coyle,  Geraldine 
GUes  CuUen. 

Joanne  Marie  D'Amato.  Linda  Danlele, 
Helen  Anne  Daubmann,  Judith  Ann  Davlg- 
non,  Dorothy  Mary  Delarm,  Annette  R. 
Deruers.  Gloria  Ann  DePalo.  llieodore  Paul 
Dcrnago,  Jr.,  Irene  B.  Desmarais,  Anna  Isa- 
belle  DiNoia.  Bert  Dolan.  Dennis  Robert 
Donahue,  Catherine  Marie  Dormellan,  Joyoe 
Beatrice  Dorman,  Rena  Helen  Douglas,  Linda 
Ann  Dressel.  Barbara  Ann  Dunn.  Irene 
Jeanne  Duquette,'  Carolyn  Margaret  Durkee. 
Martha  Angela  Dzlura.' 

M.  Judith  Edgerton.  Pamela  Mae  Edwards,' 
Richard  A.  Elsold,  Sondra  Anne  Ellm.  Judith 
Ann  Elms,  Rf^gina  Mary  Emlrzlan. 

Anne  Marie  Falcone,  MarUyn  Ann  Farina, 
Gloria  Jeanne  Yay.  Carol  Marinl  Fazio, 
Donna  Lee  Fett,'  Marilyn  Ruth  Flgarsky, 
Marie  Louise  Florentino,  Frances  E.  Flsk. 
Edna  Mae  Fitzgerald,  Esther  Ida  Flemlster, 
Joyce  Mary  Flynn,  Elaine  Alice  Forsyth,* 
Joyce  Ann  Fortlnl,  Portia  Mae  Freeman,  Gale 
Lnida  Preyenhagen.  Judith  Barbara  Fried- 
man, Martha  Miriam  Froebel,  Barbara  Jean 
Fronzl. 

Dennis  R.  Gagnon,  Suzanne  Theresa 
Gallagher,  Gay  Carol  Galleranl,  William 
Anthony  Gallettl,  Bettyanne  Doris  Gardner, 
Catherine  Theresa  Garvey,  Beverly  Faith 
Geiger,  Joyce  Ann  Gellneau,  Rosalie  Diane 
Gentile,'  Peter  Eugene  George.  Geraldine 
Frances  Glancola,  Adelaide  Glupponl.  Joan 
P.  Goodnough,  Carol  Ann  Gordon,  Agnes 
Pauline  Gore,  Arlene  F.  Gouvan,  Joan  Marie 
Gouvan,  Joyce  Amelia  Grant,'  Carl  Arthur 
Greene,  Reglna  Orllll,  Lorraine  Eva  Groulx, 
Jetm  Alma  Grover,  Carolyn  Lois  Grundstrom, 
Lois  Evelyn  Gumey. 

Frank  Halloran,  Evelyn  Ann  Hanson,' 
PrlscUla  Mildred  Hartmann,  Juliette  Ann 
Hebert,'  Vivian  Madeleine  Hetjert,  Rachel 
Virginia  Hewitt,  Carol  Irene  Holman,  Judith 
Elizabeth  Holman,  Barbara  Ann  Hooper, 
Sandra  Mary  Hovaglmlan,  Joseph  H.  Hrycay, 
Paula  Hurley. 

Shirley  Elizabeth  Jackson,  Marjorle  Ann 
Jameson,  Petronela  Helen  Jaszewskl,  Irene 
Anne  Jodlowskl,  Carol  Ann  Jodoin,  Donna 
Lee  Jones,'  Lisa  F.  Jones,  Vernia  Mae  Jones. 

Camllle  Ann  Kaczowka.  Barbara  A.  Ka- 
muda.  Anne  Marie  Kane,  Dinah  Kay  Kap- 
llnger,'  Joanne  Beverly  Keane,  Sandra  Mary 
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Keeley.  Dennis  P.  Kimball.  Owendolyn  Viola 
King,  Emmanuel  P.  KlenaUa.  POTtla  Klena- 
kl8.>  Beverly  Ann  Knaos.  Robert  Q.  KnooL 
Marie  Elaine  Koob,  Victoria  Jane  Kucfaarakl. 
Catbryn  Ann  Kudrlkoff '. 

Gall  Biargaret  LaBrode,  Joyce  E.  LaCroiz, 
Shirley  Ann  LaPlne.  ICarle  Ellen  Larro,  Elea- 
nor Louise  Larson.  Carol  Lauer.  Linda  Rutb 
Law.  Janet  Leddy.  Kathleen  Marie  LeDuc.^ 
Annette  Celia  Lemlre.  Elaine  Ann  LeMolne. 
Constance  Ann  Letoumeau,  William  Splros 
Leventls.  Elizabeth  Ann  Lewis.  Joyce  Marilyn 
Lewis.  Priscllla  Elsa  Lindqulst.  Maryann 
Prances  Lipczak.  Margaret  Ann  Lohan.  Pa- 
tricia Ann  Loizzo.  Angelina  Marie  Lombardl. 
Sandra  Diane  Marie  Longhl.  Sandra  Anne 
Lopata.  Angela  R.  Lore.  Barbara  Ann  Los. 
Ann  Lotlto.'  Richard  Allen  Luchinl.  Joan 
Luppi.  Lucille  Barbara  Lnasler.  Elizabeth 
Anne  Lyle.  Joanne  Lllla  Lyman,^  Charlotte 
Louise  Lynch. 

Linda  Jane  Macaulay.  Carolyn  Mamuska. 
Virginia  Mantoni.  Ann  Shirley  Marie  Marino. 
EQaine  Virginia  Markham.  Susan  Mary  Mar- 
ren.  Daniel  Martin.'  Donald  G.  Martin.  Ruth 
H.  Martin.  Joyce  A.  Marucua,*  Alberta  Mason,* 
Diana  Mastrangelo.  Roger  Mayhew,  Judith 
Ann  Mazza.  Patricia  J.  Mazzle.  Xlaxine  Alma 
McCants.  Dorothy  Loulst-  McCasklll.  Cecelia 
May  McCormlck.  Lenard  G.  McCoy.  Patricia 
A.  Mederlan.  Dorothy  Ann  Melssner.  Patricia 
Gall  Mellen.  Janet  Theresa  Merola,  Muriel 
Elizabeth  Mlllette.'  Elizabeth  Ann  Mollne, 
Wendy  Ann  Moran,  Judith  Ann  Morlarty. 
Kevin  John  Morlarty.  Joanne  Marcia  Morln, 
Dorothy  Morlnl,  Theresa  Mula. 

Susan  ETunlce  Nadelman.  Jean  Ann  Nelson. 
Robert  J.  Newman.  Gall  Nicholson,  Marilyn 
Claire  Noel.  Art  W.  Noren,  Marilyn  Ann  Nor- 
ris,  Patricia  Lee  Norrls. 

Joanne  Margaret  Ober.  Patricia  Mary 
O'Connor,  Christine  Shirley  OTtonnell,  Eliza- 
beth A.  OTtonnell.  Lynn  OXeary.  Judith  Ann 
Oliver.  Carol  Elvor  Ottoson. 

Patricia  Ann  Palozle.  Soola  G.  Passldakls. 
Ann  Marie  Paul.  Yvonne  Mary  Pelletler,  Paul 
Penna.  Madeline  Rita  Perrotta.  Joyce  Elaine 
Pierce.  Thomas  Adams  Pletras,  Joanne 
Pletras.  Mary  Pietronlro.  Marlene  Elena 
Planzo.  Elizabeth  Jane  Plourde,  Arnold 
Podgorskl.  Mary  Rita  Poulos,  Carol  Ann  Pratt. 
Donald  Maurice  Prlftl.  Edith  Annie  Prindle. 
Cherrle  Lea  Putnam,  Patricia  Merle  Putnam, 
Theresa  Carolyn  Pyzik. 

Prances  Rae  Quaggln. 

Dorothy  Joyce  Richards.  Marcia  Claire 
Richards.  Virginia  May  Richards.*  Violet 
Eden  Richardson.  Marcia  Paye  Richmond, 
Judith  Rose  Rlckson,'  Louise  Klen  Robblns, 
Judith  M  Roberts.  Emily  E.  Robinson.  Bon- 
nie Sue  Roode.  Teresa  Etonna  Rourke,  Pran- 
ces Rozkioszka.  Kathleen  Mary  Ruel. 

Betty  Ann  Safarlk,  Carole  M.  Samble.  Bar- 
bara Jean  Sarage.  Alice  Ann  Sares.  Nancy 
Eleanor  Savage.  Joanne  Carroll  Savoy,  Rob- 
ert Louis  Scott.  Crystalou  Sergldes.  Gloria 
Marie  Serra.  Norma  Jean  Sharpe.  Ronald  Ed- 
win Shaw.  Kathleen  Mary  Shea,*  Patricia 
Gall  Shea.  Margaret  Ruth  Sheldon.  Patricia 
A.  Sherman,  Patricia  A.  Slano,  Charles  P. 
Simard,  Crary  Lee  Small,  Carolyn  Janet 
Smith,  Elizabeth  Ann  Marie  Smith,  Gloria 
Mary  Smith.  Mary  Ann  Smith,  Sandra  Paye 
Smith,  Barbara  Elaine  Snyder,  Beverly  Ann 
Snyder,  Eleanor  H.  Soja,  Nancy  Ann  Spagnoll. 
Gene  Spencer,  N.  Lesly  Spry.  Joan  V.  Stabile, 
Ann  Marie  Stelger,  Carol-Ann  PUomlna 
SteUa,  Ruth  E.  Sterner,  Margaret  M.  Stewart, 
Sarah  L.  Stovall.  Barbara  Joyce  Streeter,* 
Elizabeth  Louise  Stuart.  Barbara  Lee  Sturte- 
vant,  Barbara  Jean  Sullivan.  Jocm  Margaret 
Sullivan.  LlUlan  Sullivan,  Rosalie  Sutton, 
Carol  Jean  Swlattouskl. 

Diane  Marie  Talbot.  Carol  Marie  Tamko- 
vlch.  Judy  Ann  Tavemer.  Elizabeth  Jeanne 
Taylor.  Patricia  Ann  Teel.  Katherlne  Mary 
Theocles.  Cynthia  Sue  Theroux.  Ruth  E. 
TTierrlen.  Edward  B.  Thomas,  Grace  Margaret 
A.  Thomas.   Paige  Ann  Thompson,  Marilyn 
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J  Till.  Ann  Marie  Tranghese.'  Doris  Char- 
Treat.  Barbara  Ann  Trela,  Janet  Marian 
,  Arllne  May  Trombley,  Judith  Mary 
Joyce  Jeanne  Turcotte. 
Beverly   Jean    Vaz,   Shirley    Rose   Verattl.' 
Marie    Vermette,   Richard    Vervllle. 
Judtth  Ann  Vlgnone.  Shirley  Rosalie  Vlllen- 
Louls   Anthony    VlVenzlo,    Jr..    James 
Chai^les   Voltz.   Patricia   Bertha   Vyskocll.' 
J^mes    Curtis     Wadlelgh.    Judith     Alden 
Lynn  Irene  Watson.'  Joan  Ann 
Beverly  Jean  Webster.  Mary  Anne 
Barbara  Jean  White.  Lillian  White. 
Ine'  White.  Linda  Anne  WUey.   Barbara 
Williams.    Prances    M.    Williams,    Bonnie 
Wills."  Elizabeth  Mary  Wilson.  Eugenie 
'   Sandra  Anna  Wojclk.  Patricia   B. 
Edward   Prancls  Woods.   Alan 
Wright,  Thomas  E.  Wright,  Patricia 
Wyman.' 

\  Jean  Yando.  Carol  Mae  York. 
Ci  rolyn  Zawrotny.  Virginia  Zucco. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

flON.  GORDON  H.  SCHERER 

or  OHIO 
Vk  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  21. 1960 

iJtr.  SCHERER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea'  e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  sj)eech: 
Will    We    Point    With    Pride? 
(Spj^ch  by  Gordon  H.  Scherer.  Republican, 
Oplo.   at   Convention   of   National   Society 
Professional   Engineers.   Boston.   Mass.. 
Jtne   10.   1960) 

When  President  Elsenhower  took  over  in 
,  he  decided  that  a  new  and  dynamic 
highway  program  had  to  be  brought  into 
to  break  the  tralBc  bottlenecks  and 
snails  that  were  slowly  but  surely  strangling 
segment  of  the  American  economy, 
decided  that  our  outmoded  and  de- 
teriorated highway  system  had  to  be  rebuilt 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  reduce  the 
treqiendous  loss  In  life  and  property  which 
Increasing  at  an  alarming  rate. 

of  us  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee 
:he    Congress,    who    In    1954    began    the 
foripulatlon  of  legislation  to  make  the  Presl- 
's  program  a  reality   at  first  had  no  con- 
on  of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertak- 
even  though  we  knew  that  we  were  em- 
barking on  the  biggest  public  works  program 
1  he  history  of  the  world.     We  had  only 
fajlnt  glimmer  of  the  difficult  and  complex 
ems    which    would    be    encountered    in 
planning  and  construction  of  this  hlgh- 
system. 
get  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
pro|ram  when  we  realize  that,  if  we  could 
havp  a  public  works  program  which  would 
ine    the    Panama    Canal,     the    Grand 
Coi4lee  Dam.  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
one   tremendous   construction    project, 
then   multiply   It   35    times,    we   would 
the  equivalent  of  this  highway  con- 
Btn^ctlon  program  I  am  talking  about  today, 
highway  effort   which  Is  now  under 
8erit>us  attack  from  various  quarters  contains 
new,  basic,  and  sound  provisions  and 
prldciples.     If  we  lose  our  perspective,  some 
ttiese  landmark  provisions  of  the  act  are 
to  fall.     You  men  of  the  engineering 
should  be  In  the  frontline  of  the 
not  only  because  of  your  own  personal 
but  also  because  the  basic  concepts 
principles  established  in  the  1956  High- 
Act  conform  to  the  general  ethics  which 
El  g\ilde  to  the  engineering  profession. 
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Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  four  bench- 
marks of  this  historic  legislation. 

The  1056  act  for  the  first  time  provided 
that  highways  should  be  built  and  the  money 
spent  where  the  need  exists,  where  the  roads 
would  do  the  most  good  for  the  general  pub- 
lic, where  they  would  relieve  the  terrible 
traffic  congestion  which  is  adversely  affecting 
our  whole  economy,  where  they  would  cut 
the  terrific  accident  and  death  toll.  In  sup- 
port of  this  principle,  the  1056  act.  Insofar 
as  the  Interstate  System  Is  concerned,  did 
away  with  the  old  pork-barrel  formulas  for 
distributing  funds  and  specifically  provided 
that  the  money  should  be  spent  where  the 
need  exists. 

Let  us  move  on  to  a  second,  basic  principle 
enunciated  by  the  1956  act.  Por  more  than 
two  decades  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt. 
During  practically  all  of  these  years  we  have 
had  unbalanced  budgets  and  have  engaged 
in  deficit  financing,  thereby  feeding  and  ac- 
celerating the  ruinous  fires  of  Inflation  which 
have  devalued  Uncle  Sam's  dollar  all  over 
the  world  and  Increased  the  cost  of  every- 
thing we  buy  and  sell 

In  the  1956  Highway  Act  we  finally  decided 
to  pay  for  this  tremendous  public  works 
program  as  we  built  it  and  not  pass  the 
cost  on  to  our  children. 

Third,  we  provided  that  the  beneficiaries 
and  users  of  these  highwa3rs  should  pay  for 
them  in  proportion  to  the  use  and  benefits 
derived.  I.  for  one,  recognize  that  we  must 
reexamine — and  we  will — whether  or  not 
those  who  are  now  classed  as  users  and  bene- 
filctarles  are  paying  fairly  In  accordance  with 
this  principle.  We  must  also  decide  whether 
or  not  the  tax  base  should  be  broctdened  to 
include  others  who  may  be  beneficiaries  of 
this  program  but  are  presently  contributing 
nothing  to  the  highway  trust  fund. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1966  act  the 
highway  program  went  along  on  a  sort  of 
hlt-or-mlss  plan.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  every  2  years.  The  States,  highway 
engineers,  contractors,  and  suppliers  were 
never  certain  as  to  the  amounts  that  would 
be  available.  There  could  be  no  planning 
ahead.  In  the  1956  act.  as  I  have  said,  we 
provided  for  a  13-  to  16-year  construction 
and  financing  program.  We  thought  we 
could  complete  the  entire  Job  in  that  time 
Thus  the  States,  highway  engineers,  con- 
tractors, and  others  could  plan  a  well- 
Integrated  program.  They  oouW  safely  ex- 
pand their  organizations  to  do  the  Job. 

Some  will  say:  "Well,  Schxrex,  If  these  are 
such  fine  and  sound  principles,  why  are  we 
now  facing  such  a  crisis  in  this  highway 
program?  Why  all  the  bitter  and  un- 
pleasant controversy?"     Let  me  tell  you. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  1956  act  we 
were  told  by  the  experts  that  the  40,000-mile 
Interstate  System  would  cost  $27  billion  to 
build.  Today  we  know  that.  In  order  to 
complete  the  Interstate  System  as  now  con- 
templated. It  will  cost  »40  billion  or  more. 
Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  ABC  System  has 
increased  In  almost  the  same  proportion. 

Why  almost  a  50  percent  Increase  In  a  4- 
year  period?  Who  goofed?  Let  me  tell  you 
five  things  that  happened  which  put  us  In 
this  precarious  financial  condition. 

You  will  recall  that  sufficient  revenues 
were  provided  for  the  trust  fund  over  the 
16-year  period  to  pay  the  estimated  cost  of 
this  program.     Here's  what  happened. 

1.  The  trust  fund  absorbed,  as  was  not 
contemplated,  approximately  $1.5  billion  of 
highway  obligations  due  and  owing  on  the 
effective  date  of  the  1956  act. 

2  In  1968  Congress,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, got  the  recession  Jitters  and  provided  in 
the  1958  act  for  an  acceleration  of  the  road 
program  by  $1.6  billion.  This  was  done 
without  providing  the  revenue  for  the  trust 
fund  to  meet  this  increased  cost. 

3.  The  Senate  also  added  1,000  miles  to  the 
40,000-mlle    Interstate    Bystem.      The**    are 
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often  called  political  miles.  Again,  no  reve- 
nues were  provided  for  the  trust  fund  to  pay 
for  this  additional  mileage. 

4.  Highway  standards  and  requirements 
were  Increased  to  take  care  of  some  local 
needs.  Standards  had  to  be  Increased  be- 
cause, like  ovu-  population,  there  was  an  un- 
expected and  unforeseen  increase  In  motor 
vehicles.  Even  since  1956  motor  vehicle  use 
on  our  highways  had  Increased  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  was  predicted  by  the  ex- 
perts Just  3  yetu^  ago. 

5.  The  original  estimates  of  cost  on  which 
the  1956  act  was  based  were  made  rather 
hurriedly  by  the  State  highway  departments 
in  1954.  There  were  some  miscalculations. 
Prom  1954  to  1958  construction  costs  and 
right-of-way  acquisitions  Increased  by  about 
12  percent  because  of  Inflation. 

We  can  now  understand  why  on  July  1. 
1959.  almost  »500  million  then  due  the  States 
for  obligations  already  Incurred  could  not 
be  paid.  We  can  now  understand  why  the 
apportionment  of  the  $2.5  billion  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1961  could  not  be  made,  and 
why  this  July  only  a  token  apportionment 
of  the  $2.2  billion  for  ascal  year  1962  could 
have  been  made. 

It  was  apparent  on  January  1,  1959,  and  to 
some  of  us  sooner,  that  the  trust  fund  was 
busted.  The  P>resldent  Immediately  asked 
for  an  additional  I'/i-cent  Increase  In  the 
Federal  gas  tax  In  order  to  meet  the  crisis. 
This  would  have  made  up  the  deficiency. 
The  Congress  faced  three  alternatives: 
pass  the  1*4 -cent  gas  tax  increase;  stop  the 
road  program  for  a  little  over  2  years,  which. 
of  course,  would  have  been  disastrous  for  the 
country  and  for  those  Industries  which  had 
expanded  their  organizations  at  the  request 
of  the  Congress  to  accomplish  this  mammoth 
highway  construction  Job;  or.  third,  borrow 
the  money  and  go  further  into  debt  with  all 
of  the  attendant  evils  which  I  have  pointed 
out  resulting. 

The  majority  In  the  Congress  dawdled  and 
politicked  for  9  months  while  the  road  pro- 
gram started  slowly  to  grind  to  a  halt. 
Finally  In  September  of  last  year  they  pro- 
vided a  1  cent  gas  tax  Increase  for  21  months. 
The  balance  was  provided  by  deficit  financ- 
ing as  a  result  of  diversions  from  the  general 
fund  Of  course,  the  total  amount  provided 
for  1960-61  was  far  short  of  the  moneys  con- 
templated to  be  spent  under  the  construc- 
tion levels  provided  In  the  1956  act.  The 
interstate  construction  levels  for  these  2  years 
have  had  to  be  cut  back  between  20  and  25 
percent. 

Now  there  are  a  lot  of  people  In  the  United 
BUtes  who  either  through  Ignorance  or 
politically  motivated,  are  blaming  the  admin- 
istration or  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  for 
these  cutbacks,  for  the  so-called  contract 
controls  that  have  had  to  be  put  Into  efiect. 
This  Is  pure  and  unadulterated  nonsense. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Congre.«  for 
not  providing  the  necessary  funds.  Further- 
more, the  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment  which  In  effect  says  that  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  cannot  approve  con- 
tracts unless  there  will  be  sufficient  money 
in  the  trust  fund  to  pay  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  when  the  States  present 
their  bills  for  reimbursement. 

Now  while  we  have  had  a  cutback  for  these 
2  years,  I  feel  confident  that  this  program 
win  be  straightened  out,  that  It  will  go  for- 
ward as  contemplated  in  the  1956  Highway 
Act.  As  you  know,  there  are  two  reports 
called  for  by  the  1956  act.  These  will  be 
before  our  committee  next  year.  These  re- 
ports, resulting  from  exhaustive,  scientific 
studies,  win  enable  us  to  determine  the  many 
hlehly  controversial  questions  that  have 
temporarily  stymied  the  program. 

Here  is  what  these  two  reports  will  tell 
us: 

1.  Should  the  tax  base  for  the  trust  fimd 
be   broadened  to  include   other  than   high- 


way users  who  may  receive  benefits  from  our 
modern  highways,  such  as  adjoining  l8md- 
owners.  Department  of  Defense,  and  so  forth? 

2.  What  effect  do  various  vehicles  have  on 
the  highways  and  the  life  thereof,  and  what 
standards  and  costs  of  construction  are 
made  necessary  to  carry  and  support  the 
different  sizes  and  weights  of  vehicles? 

8.  \\'hat  Is  the  fair  and  equitable  share  of 
the  taxes  or  charges  that  each  class  of  high- 
way users  should  pay? 

4.  What  will  be  the  actual  cost  of  complet- 
ing the  Interstate  System? 

5.  Are  highway  users  paying  too  much  or 
too  little  of  the  cost  of  building  and  main- 
taining highways? 

6  Are  commercial  vehicles  paying  too 
much  or  too  little  compared  to  passenger 
cars'' 

7.  Should  standards  of  construction,  rlght- 
of-wny  widths,  etc.,  be  increased  or  de- 
creased? 

8.  Is  the  Interstate  or  ABC  System  being 
discriminated  against? 

9.  Should  the  formula  of  sharing  costs  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  changed? 

Now  you  have  seen  what  has  happened  and 
what  can  and  in  all  probabUlty  will  be  done 
to  get  this  program  back  on  schedule.  In 
the  meantime,  unfortunately,  when  the 
funds  ran  out,  when  the  construction  pro- 
gram had  to  be  curtailed  for  the  reasons  I 
have  shown,  there  were  some  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  who  panicked.  There 
were  others  who  wanted  to  and  did  make 
political  hay  out  of  the  highway  crisis. 

They  looked  for  scapegoats.  The  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  and  State  highway  depart- 
ments became  the  chief  whipping  boys  and 
so  did  private  consulting  engineers.  In  the 
short  space  of  a  few  weeks  we  developed  an 
amazing  number  of  sidewalk  highway  engi- 
neers and  experts  on  road  legislation. 

The  coimtry  was  led  to  believe  from  the 
way  some  people  talked  that  the  depleted 
condition  of  the  trust  fund  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  highway  engineers  and  otiiers 
had  gone  hog  wild  with  the  people's  money 

Charges  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  even 
fraud  In  the  administration  of  the  highway 
program  were  hurled  about  with  some  aban- 
don. State  highway  departments  were  re- 
peatedly accused  of  squandering  money  on 
the  Interstate  System  because  the  Federal 
Government  was  pajing  90  percent  of  the 
cost.  It  was  argued  that  by  raising  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  Interstate  System, 
this  waste  could  be  stopped. 

Now  I  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  In 
a  program  of  this  size,  the  biggest  public 
works  program  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
cue  encompassing  the  whole  United  States, 
one  involving  millions  of  people,  both  In 
government  and  in  private  industry,  you 
are  not  going  to  have  some  mistakes,  in- 
efficiency, waste,  and  even  fraud. 

In  speech  alter  speech,  as  far  back  as  in 
1956.  I  discussed  at  length  the  necessity  of 
gup.rdlng  against  waste,  graft,  and  fraud  In  a 
program  such  as  this.  I  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  having  a  committee  maintain 
constant  surveillance  over  this  program  in 
order  to  keep  these  Incidents  at  a  minimum. 

What  some  of  us  wanted  was  a  committee 
which  realized  that  in  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  there  was  bound  to  be  negligence, 
fraud,  and  graft,  but  a  committee  that  would 
keep  these  incidents  in  proper  perspective 
with  the  entire  program. 

We  did  not  want  a  politically  inspired 
committee  which  would  leave  the  public 
with  the  Impression  that  the  whole  program 
was  fraught  with  waste.  Inefficiency,  and 
fraud.  We  wanted  a  fair  comparison  be- 
tween the  deficiencies  in  the  program  and 
the  magnitude  of  Its  accomplishments. 

We  did  not  want  the  public  misled  by 
charges  of  wholesale  overdeslgning,  frills,  ex- 
cessively wide  rights-of-way,  and  uncon- 
scionable engineering  costs  unless  and  until 


such  wholesale  charges  were  proved  by  com- 
petent evidence. 

As  you  know,  there  was  eventually  ap- 
pointed a  Sjjeclal  Highway  Investigating 
Committee.  Whether  we  got  the  type  of 
committee  that  was  wanted  only  time  will 
tell.  I  have  been  highly  critical  of  some 
phases  of  this  committee  because  of  the 
political  connotations  attached  to  ita  or- 
ganizational makeup  and  some  of  Its  ac- 
tivities. 

The  committee  recently  completed  hear- 
ings in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
a  bypass  around  Tulsa,  Okl&.  These  hear- 
ings were  an  elaboration  of  a  local  grand  Jury 
Investigation  which  had  returned  a  series 
of  indictments  for  fraud  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  this  bypass.  Both  the  grand 
Jury  Investigation  and  the  hearings  revealed 
evidence  of  gross  fraud  and  chicanery. 

Employees  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ment, some  of  them  inspectors  and  engineers, 
readily  admitted  that  they  had  engaged  In 
various  fraudulent  practices.  Their  conduct 
was  certainly  reprehensible,  not  only  inso- 
far as  this  particular  Job  was  concerned, 
but  also  because  It  gave  to  those  who  were 
seeking  headlines  and  wantin,;  to  discredit 
the  road  program  the  opportunity  to  throw 
an  ominous  shadow  over  this  great  con- 
struction effort.  Por  this  reason  their  acts 
were  more  reprehensible. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  conduct 
of  these  people  In  Oklahoma  weakened  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  this  great  high- 
way effort  and  hurt  it  badly. 

Frankly,  as  I  have  Indicated,  this  is  not 
only  a  vitally  needed  construction  program 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  but  to  date  it  has 
been  a  highly  successful  one.  We  can  point 
with  pride  to  hundreds  of  fine  accomplish- 
ments resulting  from  the  competent  and 
dedicated  service  of  the  men  In  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads — headed  by  that  excellent 
administrator,  Bert  Tallamy,  and  his  assis- 
tants, Prank  Turner  and  Ells  Armstrong — 
the  fine  service  of  the  overwhelming  number 
of  State  highway  engineers  and  their  staffs, 
and  of  you  men  In  the  private  engineering 
organizations. 

This  unfortunate  fiasco  In  Oklahoma 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us  that  we  must 
be  extremely  careful  and  scrupulously  honest 
In  every  phase  of  this  program;  that,  like 
Caesar's  wife,  we  must  even  be  above  sus- 
picion, because  there  are  always  those  who 
for  political  considerations  or  otherwise  are 
willing  to  tear  down  at  the  slightest  pretext. 
Unless  we  follow  this  course,  we  can  discredit 
and  bring  about  a  dangerous  curtailment  of 
this  highway  construction  program.  This 
will  be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation  and  cer- 
tainly a  disservice  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  build  highways. 

Now  let  me  pass  for  a  minute  to  another 
and  a  little  brighter  note.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  result  of  the 
shortage  of  money  In  the  trust  fund  and  the 
charges  of  frills  and  overdeslgn,  the  Bragdon 
staff  at  the  White  House  was  about  to  make 
recommendations  that  the  Interstate  System 
In  urban  areas  be  substantially  cut  back. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  have 
been  a  serious  mistake.  I  feel  certain  that 
such  a  policy  and  such  a  course  have  now 
been  averted.  But  all  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  highways  must  keep  on  top  of 
the  efforts  that  wiU  continue  to  be  made  by 
some  to  cut  back  on  standards  and  design. 

Let's  be  sure  that  such  a  mistake  Is  never 
made. 

Remember  we  are  building  these  roads  so 
that,  when  they  are  completed  about  1975, 
they  will  be  able  to  handle  1975  traffic.  Traf- 
fic like  our  population  is  now  Increasing  at 
a  rate  far  exceeding  that  predicted  by  the 
experts  Just  4  years  ago.  We  need  to  build 
permanence  into  the  new  highways  to  pro- 
tect this  multlbllUon  dollar  Investment 
from  becoming  obsolete  at  the  very  moment 
it  is  completed. 
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m  um  yean  past  the  most  emeUU  faltare 
In  highway  construction  turn  been  to  vnder- 
estlnute  trafllc.  the  potential  oT  ttie  Mitano- 
Mle,  end  the  urgent  need  for  salDclent  high- 
way capacity.  We  must  reaUae  that,  tf  we 
cannot  buy  i1ght»-af-way  adequate  for  fu- 
ture widening,  we  do  not  have  the  eorreet 
locatlosi.  As  Charles  Noble,  the  fonnor  Ohio 
highway  director,  said:  "We  must  not  allow 
today's  desires  and  pressures  to  blind  vm  to 
tomorrow's  needs." 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  we  find  this 
quote  which  pretty  well  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  constitutes  real  waste: 
"Some  of  these  plans  may  look  too  big  for 
their  britches  In  1960,  but  they  wm  fit  Just 
right  In  1979.  It  does  not  make  sense  to 
build  something  new  and  then  hsTe  to  re- 
build it  in  10  years.    That  Is  real  waste." 

Before  concluding.  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  the  problem  with  which  you  here  to- 
day are  most  vitally  concerned,  namely,  the 
use  of  private  professional  engineers  by  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  the  ctmstructlon  of 
public  works. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  when  It 
was  found  that  this  great  highway  pro- 
gram which  had  started  with  so  much  prom- 
ise was  grinding  slowly  to  a  halt  because  of 
the  lack  of  money  In  the  trust  fund,  some 
people  began  to  look  for  scapegoats,  either 
to  excuse  tbelr  own  failures  to  act  or  to  make 
dramatic  headlines.  One  of  the  principal 
charges  was  that  the  Interstate  System  was 
overdesigned;  that  the  rights-of-way  were 
too  wide,  and  the  Interchanges  too  complex; 
and  that  the  entire  highway  layout  was 
adorned  with  too  many  frills.  It  was  then 
that  the  roof  fell  in  on  you  consulting  engi- 
neers and  you  wondered  who  had  kicked  away 
the  supports. 

Well,  I  wUl  tell  you.  These  charges  of  over- 
design  were  the  answer  to  the  professional 
bureaucrats'  prayer,  the  boys  who  believe 
In  bigger  and  bigger  Government  and  the 
paternalistic,  all-powerful  state.  For  quite 
some  time  these  professionals  have  been  at- 
tempting to  build  up  and  expand  the  engi- 
neering departments  of  the  Pederal  Oovem- 
ment.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy with  which  we  are  plagued  In 
this  country  and,  believe  me.  It  Is  not  con- 
fined to  one  department,  one  agency,  or  one 
field  of  activity. 

Tou  private  engineers  should  not  get  too 
chesty  and  feel  that  you  are  the  only  seg- 
ment of  private  enterprise  that  is  constantly 
being  given  the  bum's  rush  by  the  profes- 
sional biu^aucrats  and  politicians  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Great  White  Father  in  Wash- 
ington knows  best.  This  charge  of  over- 
designing  gave  these  boys  the  club  they  have 
been  looking  for  to  knock  you  completely  out 
of  Government  work.  So  you  were  charged 
with  overdeslgning  and  overbuilding  so  that 
your  percentage  cut  for  engineering  services 
would  be  higher. 

Now,  as  I  have  indicated,  with  a  program 
of  this  magnitude,  in  all  probability  we  will 
find  occasionally  where  this  charge  can  be 
justified.  Tou  have  some  bad  apples  In  the 
engineering  profession,  the  same  as  we  find 
In  other  professions.  In  business.  In  labor, 
and  in  Government — but  not  qiilte  as  many 
proportionately.  However,  we  cannot  tar  the 
entire  engineering  profession  or  let  the 
bureaucrats  get  away  with  it  because  of  a 
few  bad  boys.  But,  believe  me,  they  are 
trying. 

To  say  that  the  taxpayer  will  save  money 
by  having  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments  set  up  huge  staffs 
and  bureaus  to  perform  all  of  the  engineering 
services  required  by  Government  for  all  of  its 
public  worlu  programs,  including  highways. 
Is  plain,  unadulterated  nonsense.  I  have 
been  around  Washington  Jvist  long  enough  to 
know  that,  whenever  it  Is  possible  to  haw 
private  enterprise  perform  a  service.  It  Is 
done  more  economically  and  more  efficiently 
than  when  Government  tries  Its  hand. 
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me  give  yoa  the  priae  example.    As 

,  during  the  8  years  I  have  been  in 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 

on  PubUc  Worts.    I  have  heard  the 

the  spenders,  the  proponents  of  big 

and  the  welfare  state,  use  TVA 

example  or  yardstick  of  a  successful 

operation.    Every  time  the  pro- 

and  operators  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 

A^ithority  come  before  o\a  committee, 

back  to  the  valley  with  their  arms  In 

from  patting  themselves  on  the  back 

tl^elr  accomplishments. 

no  engineer,  I  am  no  businessman, 

ordinary  lawyer,  but  If  I  could  not 

an    enterprise    successfully    if    the 

gave  me  all  the  money  to  start 

,  provided  additional   amoxints 

I  needed  to  expand  it,  and  did  not  re- 

me    to    pay    any    Income    taxes,    my 

ought  to  disown  me. 
why  do  I  mention  TVA?    Simply  be- 
lt is  the  best  illustration  of  the  point 
to   make.     Of   all    the   Government 
TVA  is  the  only  one  that  has  its 
rully   staffed,   engineering   department 
r  ever  uses  private  consulting  engineers 
way.    Tou  guessed  It — ^It  Is  at  the  head 
class — it  takes  first  prlae  as  having  the 
engineering  costs  of  all  governmental 
es  for  the  type  of  engineering  services 

Need  I  go  further? 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  which  has 

skeleton  engineering  staff  of  its  own 

I»ellmlnary  studies  and  to  super- 

Conunlsslon's  construction  projects, 

the  greatest  use  of  private  consulting 

According  to  the  Hoover  Com- 

task   force    report.   Its   engineering 

are  6.33  percent  which  are  the  lowest 

Government  agency.    It  is  significant 

those  agencies  which  make  the   least 

private  engineering  organizations  have 

est  costs,  some  running  as  high  as 

In  fact,  the  engineering   costs 

increase   In   proportion   to   the 

vat  they  make  of  the  services  of  private 
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dont  let  those  who  are  crying  croco- 
ijears  and  looking  for  whipping  boys  be- 
of  the  increased  costs  of  the  highway 
tell  you  that  It  is  different  when 
to   highway   engineering   services, 
companies    and    organisations    which 
most  of  our  toll   roads  with   private 
have  used  the  highest  standards  of 
construction  because  they  want  to 
to  handle  the  tremendously  increased 
loads  In  the  next  S,  10.  and  16  years, 
oil  road  people,  to  be  able  to  pay  off 
bondholders,  had  to  keep  their  costs 
4^1nimum.    All  the  engineering  work  on 
toll   rofuls  was  done  by  private  con- 
engineers.    These  costs,  as  you  know, 
approximately  8.'79  percent.    This  Is 
lower  than  the  engineering  costs 
publicly  constructed  highways.     By 
,  the  State  of  California  which  has 
lilghway  engineering  department,  and 
of  its  own  highway  engineering  serv- 
a  comparable  cost  at  24.1  percent, 
dont   get  me   wrong.     The  various 
departments  of  the  several  States 
excellent  organizations  headed  by  compe- 
knd  dedicated  men  who  are  doing  an 
Job   in   getting  this  mammoth 
program  under  way.    To  their  credit 
aave  used,  particularly  in  urban  areas 
the  design  Is  unusually  complex,  con- 
englneerlng    fimn.      It    is    not    the 
of  these  men  If  their  costs  are  higher, 
always  happens,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
Government  performs  a  service.     It  Is 
nature  of  bureaucracy.     It  is  the 
of  the  way  Government  works,  the  re- 
>f   political   and   other  pressures,  and 
that  the  department  does  not  have 
a  profit  or  pay  taxes   as  do   yoiir 
organizations. 

are   peaks   and   valleys,   as   we    all 
In  highway  construction.     We  had  a 
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cogent  example  last  year  whnx  the  highway 
program  ground  almost  to  a  halt  because 
Congress  dawdled  and  politicked  and  for 
9  months  failed  to  provide  the  naoesaary 
moneys  for  the  depleted  trust  fund.  A  great 
big  valley  resulted  which  hurt  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  highway  program.  The  con- 
tractors and  engineers  who  had  expcmded 
their  organisations  and  Invested  large  sums 
of  money,  some  throiigh  borrowing.  In  order 
to  meet  this  great  construction  challenge, 
were  left  sitting,  holding  the  bag  because 
of  the  dropoff  In  awarding  contracts  they 
had  been  promised  by  the  1966  act. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  peaks  and  val- 
leys in  this  game.  When  a  State  highway 
department  builds  up  an  organisation  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  take  care  of  the 
engineering  services  that  are  so  vitally 
needed  during  the  peaks,  thso  It  has  a  lot 
of  people  sitting  around,  twiddling  their 
thumbs  during  the  valleys.  This  costs 
money — this  is  waste — and  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  State  highway  engineer  If  the  peo- 
fesslonal  politicians  want  that  kind  ot  op- 
eration and  adopt  that  kind  of  a  policy. 

In  contrast,  the  private  consulting  engineer 
dvirlng  the  off  seasons  has  his  organization 
geared  to  perform  a  doaen  different  types  of 
engineering  services  ZK>t  only  for  other  agen- 
cies of  Government  but  also  for  the  great 
private  industrial  empire  in  this  country. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
Accounting  OlScs  of  the  Government,  which 
is  not  entirely  free  from  the  attitude  of  the 
professional  bureaucrats  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  last  year  complained  about  the 
use  of  private  consulting  engineers  on  the 
highway  program  and  blamed  some  of  the 
increase  in  costs  on  their  use.  Now,  as  I 
have  said,  you  are  going  to  find  an  occa- 
sional Instance  where  they  will  be  able  to 
substantiate  that  charge,  but  I  will  bet  my 
last  dollar  that  on  the  thoxisands  and  thou- 
sands of  highway  projects,  this  charge  will 
not  stand  and  that  the  very  opposite  is 
true.  In  fact,  if  you  read  GAO's  report 
carefully,  you  see  that  it  makes  the  general 
charge  without  substantiating  it  by  com- 
petent evidence  or  reasonable  arguments. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  excerpts  from 
the  report  and  findings  of  the  task  force  of 
the  Hoover  Commission  on  this  very  sub- 
ject.   We  find  this  language: 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  the 
most  efficient  design  and  construction  pro- 
cedures of  all  Government  agencies.  AEC 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  services  of  pri- 
vate architect-engineer  and  construction  or- 
ganizations by  contracting  all  phases  of  its 
design  and  construction  wcH'k.  Its  small 
technical  staff  Is  engaged  in  preparation  of 
preliminary  plans  and  budgets  and  in  the 
supervisory  control  normally  exercised  by  a 
client  employing  an  architect-engineering 
firm. 

"If  other  Federal  agencies  could  attain 
the  operating  efficiency  of  the  ASO.  the 
savings  to  Govenunent  in  Just  the  cost  of 
design  and  supervision  of  construction,  on 
the  basis  of  present  volume  of  business, 
would  be  more  than  $100  million  annually." 

In  another  part  of  its  report,  we  find  this 
language: 

"The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the 
only  Federal  organization  of  the  eight  un- 
der consideration  which  does  not  use  the 
services  of  private  engineering-construction 
organizations.  Its  costs  for  engineering 
and  construction  services  are  abnormally 
high." 

Finally,  the  Hoover  task  force  makes  this 
recommendation : 

"That  the  Pederal  design  and  coiutructlon 
organizations  retain  In  their  own  organisa- 
tions only  the  personnel  required  for  pre- 
liminary study,  preplanning  and  budgeting, 
and  essential  supervisory  management  and 
control,  and  that  they  contract  to  private 
architect-engineering  and  construction 
firms  design  and   supervision   of    construe- 
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tlou  to  the  maximum  extent  consistent  with 
national  security." 

In  spite  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  increasing  demand  for  bigger 
and  bigger  engineering  departments  and  for 
the  elimination  of  private  engineering  serv- 
ices in  Government  work.  The  only  way  to 
stop  this  assault  on  this  ptu-ticular  seg- 
ment of  the  private  enterprise  system  Is  to 
bring  aixjut  an  informed  public  opinion 
through  an  educational  process. 

This  special  Highway  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  minority  member. 
Is   going   to   investigate  private  engineering 


costs.  I  assure  you  there  Is  a  lot  of  precon- 
ceived sentiment  for  the  reduction  or  elim- 
ination of  private  consultants  In  highway 
work.  Of  course,  they  will  overlook  that 
section  of  the  Highway  Act  which  says : 

"It  is  declared  to  l)e  In  the  national  inter- 
est to  encourage  and  develop  the  actual  and 
potential  capacity  of  small  business  and  to 
utilize  this  Important  segment  of  o\xr  econ- 
omy to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  in  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  highway  systems, 
including  the  Interstate  System.  In  order 
to  carry  out  that  intent  and  encourage  full 
and  free  competition,  the  Secretary  should 
assist.  Insofar  as  feasible,  small  biisiness  en- 


terprises In  obtaining  contracts  In  connec- 
tion with  the  prosecution  of  the  highway 
program." 

We  must  Insist  that  before  any  action  is 
taken,  an  unbiased  study  t>e  made  of  high- 
way construction  engineering  costs  by  both 
Government  agencies  and  by  private  engi- 
neering companies.  In  other  words,  the 
Hoover  taek  force  report  made  In  1955  must 
be  brought  up  to  date.  I  myself  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of  an  Impartial 
survey,  especially  If  there  Is  taken  Into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  private  organi- 
zations pay  taxes  back  to  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment on  whatever  profit  they  make. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1960 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting:  We  c<xne  conscious  of  the 
cloud  of  witnesses  no  longer  here  in  the 
flesh,  but  who  look  down  upon  this 
Chamber  where  vital  questions  challenge 
the  best  In  mind  and  heart. 

We  pray  that  those  who.  in  this  tense 
day.  bear  the  responsibilities  of  public 
oflBce  may  serve  in  the  spirit  of  the  great 
legislators  and  liberators  of  the  pa.st. 

May  the  final  enactments  which 
emerge  be  the  true  expression  of  the 
fairer  Ideals  of  brotherhood  and  free- 
dom which  now  are  seeking  their  incar- 
nation in  a  new  age. 

Orant  that  the  servants  of  the  state 
may  feel  ever  more  deeply  that  my 
diversion  for  private  ends  of  the  powers 
with  which  the  people  have  entrusted 
them  Is  a  betrayal  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  red  glare  of  the  titanic  battle 
now  engulfing  the  earth  in  a  war  against 
Thy  supreme  sovereignty  and  against 
the  rights  of  the  individual  man,  may 
those  who  speak  or  write  from  any  ped- 
estal of  influence,  scorning  party  cun- 
ning, unite  to  breathe  a  new  dedication 
to  the  things  of  the  spirit  which  alone 
have  made  our  America  the  hope  of  the 
world.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  June  21,  1960,  \^'as  dispensed 
with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

S.  2384.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tommy 
Tcidayoshi  Shuto    (Tadayoshl   Takeda); 

S.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julia 
Sukkar;  and 

S.  2969.  An  act  to  authorize  the  award  post- 
humously  of  appropriate   medals   to   Chap- 


lain George  L.  Fox.  Chaplain  Alexander  D. 
Goode.  Chaplain  Clark  V.  Poling,  and  Chap- 
lain John  P.  Washington. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S  1765.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q..  owned 
by  James  O.  Qulnn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with   full   coastwise   privileges; 

S.  2941.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ming- 
Chen  Hsu  ( nee  Nal-Fu  Mo) ;  and 

S.  2967.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Huan-pln 
Tso. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  each  of  the  following 
bills  of  the  House : 

H  R.  6479  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  to  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  N.T.; 
and 

HR  8241.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
relating  to  the  reemployment  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution fS.  Con.  Res.  103)  favoring  the 
suspension  of  deportation  in  the  cases 
of  certain  aliens,  with  amendments.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  biUs, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HR.  1422.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ales- 
sandro  Maraessa; 

HR.  1526.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  F.  P. 
Tower,  Llllle  B.  Lewis,  the  estate  of  Manuel 
Branco,  John  Santos  Carlnhas,  Joaquin 
Gomez  Carlnhas,  and  Manuel  Jesiis  Carln- 
has; 

HR.  1588.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Julius 
P.  Stelnhoff; 

HR.  1643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Carozza; 

HR  1671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.  T.  Hansen: 

HR.  1681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Devlin; 

HR.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
D.  Brodlt  and  Antonio  D.  Brodit; 

H.R.2124.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) ; 

HR.  2584.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gourgen 
H.  Assaturlan; 

H.R.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ber- 
nardo Paternoetro; 

HH.  2718.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elisabeth  Hollander; 

HR. »44.  An  act  for  the  reQef  of  Luciano 
Dl  Franco; 


H.R.  3534.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  l^lfanlo 
Truplano; 

H.R.  3636.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Guada- 
lupe Vlllarreal,  Jr.; 

H.R.  3800.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provoost; 

HH.  3804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rosolina 
Cluferrl; 

H.R.  4236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mah 
Quock; 

H.R.  4555.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anatolijs 
Janltls; 

HR.  4835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
S.  Koblitz; 

HR.  4970.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hara- 
lambos  Groutas; 

H.R.  4981.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlna  and 
Henek  Sznalder; 

H  R.  5647.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong 
Gee  Sing; 

H.R.  6338.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Hedwlg  Ekjra; 

H.R.  6804.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Elizabeth  Tlghe  Crespo; 

HR.  7426.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Humlko  Ross; 

HJl.  7551.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hubert 

0.  Beckles; 

H.R.  7854.  An  act  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
the  annuity  fund  of  the  electrical  switch- 
board and  panelboard  manufacturing  Indus- 
try of  New  York  City  and  the  contributors 
thereto; 

H Jl.  7877.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vladi- 
slav Potlch; 

H.R.  8054.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Edgar  Weaver; 

H.R.  8253.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre 
R.  DeBroux; 

HR.  8384.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Otto 
Small; 

H.R.  8882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Calvin  Taylor, 

HM.  8989.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Ralph 
W.  Anderson; 

HH.  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 
Semechole  Marcoiina; 

H.R.  9079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Radkovlch  Co.,  Inc.; 

HJl.  9432.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  MaJ. 
Edmund  T.  Coppinger; 

HH.  9610.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sister 
Frances  CabrliU    (Virginia  Bilbao); 

HJR.  9648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fowler; 

H.R.  9913.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Mat- 
thew A.  Wojdak,  U.S.  Navy  (retired): 

HH.  9958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn 
Steel  Warehouse  Co.; 

HR.  9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 

1.  Chiang; 

H.R.  10002.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ida 
Exle  (nee  Ida  Sterlo); 

H.R.  10376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 
B.  Jochnlck; 

HJl.  10431.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaml 
Nozuka  (also  known  as  Isaml  Notsuka); 

H.R.  10793.  An  act  for  the  reUef  erf  Bay  C. 
Thompson; 

H.R.  10801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
Simpson; 

H.R.  11165.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Reeves; 
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ELB.  11188.  An  kot  for  tb«  raUtf  of  Idward 
8.  Anderson; 

HJl.  11322.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  OoL 
Joeeph  A.  Nichols; 

HJl.  11486.  An  aet  f or  Um  reUef  of  BUdk- 
ard  J.  Power,  and 

HJt.  12360.  An  act  for  the  rtiitH  at  ICarloa 
Jc^m  Nagunkl. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  660)  relating  to  the 
status  of  certain  aliens,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  S«iate. 


E14HOLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  res- 
ohition,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore : 

8.762.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Aires  de  Carvalho; 

8.  2088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Xja«  (Hyun  K\il); 

S.  2106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Emlko 
Kagamlne: 

S.  2528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Ltp- 
■et: 

S.  2639.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tong 
Lxil; 

S.  2646.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 
Klmm; 

3.  2681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Yo\ing 
An; 

8.  2768.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prederlck 
T.  C.  7u  and  his  wife.  Alice  Slao-Fen  Chen 
Tu;  and 

H.J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOinSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

"Ihe  f<rflowlng  bills  were  scyerally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  lo  the 
Ccanmittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alee- 

sandro  Maraessa; 

HJL  1626.  An  act  for  the  Ttiiet  at  T.  P. 
Tower,  Llllle  B.  Lewis,  the  estate  of  Manuel 
franco,  John  Santos  Carlnhas.  Joaquin 
Gomez  Carlnhas,  and  Manuel  Jesus  Carlnhas; 

H.R.  1688.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  JuUiis 
F.  Steinhoff; 

B.R.  1643.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
Carorasa: 

HJl.  1671.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hans 
E.  T.  Hansen: 

HJl.  1681.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R.  2117.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ireneo 
D.  Brodlt  and  Antonio  D.  Brodlt; 

EJl.3124.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Teruko  Terl  Miyamoto  (nee  Ikeda) ; 

HJt.  2584.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gourgen 
H.  Assaturlan; 

H Ji.  2705.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bernardo 
Paternoetro; 

H.R.  2716.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Elsabeth  Hollander; 

H.R.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luciano 
Dl  Franco: 

H.R.  3534.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  Xplf anlo 
Trupiano; 

HJl.  3536.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guada- 
lupe Villarreal,  Jr.; 

HJi.  3800.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Maud  A.  Provoost; 

HJl.  3804.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Rosollna 
Cluferrt: 

HJl.  4236.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ma>i 
Qnock; 

HJl.  4666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana- 
toll  js  Janltls; 


HJL  4886.  An  set  for  ths  relief  of  MUton  S. 
Kobl^a; 

4070.  Aa  aet  f or  ttw  relief  of  HariJam- 


HJI. 
bos 

HJi 

and 

HJ. 
Oee 

HJL 


Groutss; 

4M1.  An  ael  for  tbs  reUef  of  Mlns 

nd^aEDSidar, 

6M7.  An  act  f or  ths  relief  of  Wong 

E|ng: 

6838.  An   set  for  ths  relief  of  Miss 
Hedirtv  Dom 

H  J .  6804.  An  act  for  th«  relief  of  Mary 
Sllsal  »eth  Tlgbe  Orespo; 

HJ,.74a6.  An  act  for  the  teUef   of   Mrs. 
HumlkoRoss: 

7551.  An  act  for  ths  relief  of  Hubert 


H 
O 

HJt 
the 
board 
try 


7854.  An  act  to  provide  tax  relief  to 
^inulty  fund  of  the  electrical  switch- 
and  panelboard  manufacturing  Indus- 
New  York  City  and  the  contributors 


o 
there  xi; 

H J ,.  7877.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Vladislav 
Fotlct; 

8064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
Wearer; 
8353.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pierre  H. 


HJ 

Edgai 

HJ 

DeBn  lUX 

H  J  .  8384.  An   act  tor   the   relief    of    CXto 
Smal 

HJ 
CalTi|L 

H 


Andeson 
HJ 


.  9042.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anna 

:  MarcoUna; 
P079.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Radkfcvlch  Co.,  Inc.; 

.9432.  An  act  for   the  relief   of   Maj. 

T.  Copplnger; 
.  9610.  An  act  for   the  relief  of  Sister 

Cabrlnl  (Virginia  Bilbao) ; 
9648.  An   act  for   the  relief   of   Mrs. 
i^th  Fowler; 

9913.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt.  Mat- 
A.  Wojdak,  U3.  Navy  (retired); 
,.  9958.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Brooklyn 
Warehouse  Co.; 
9960.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tze 


Thon  peon 


Slmpiion; 


An  lerson; 


J. 

HJ) 
8 

HJ 
Josepti 

HJ 
J 

HJ) 
Jc^in 


Poi  rer 


>. 


8882.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 

Taylor; 

8989.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph  W. 


Seme  ichole '. 

HJ. 
adk 

HJ 
Edmi  nd 

HJ 
Frances 

H.F 
EUza; 

HJ) 
thew 

H 
Steel 

H 

r. 

H 

Exle 

H 
B 

HJ 

NozuJai 


Chi  ang; 


10002.  An   act  for  the   relief  of  Ida 
nee  Ida  Sterio) ; 
.  10376.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adolf 


Jo4  :hnlck; 


HJ 
hon 

HJ 
imp 

HJ 

Re4  ves; 


10431.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isaml 

(also  known  as  Isaml  Notsiika) ; 
10793.  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Ray  C. 


.  10801.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clark  L. 
m; 

11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
es; 
11188.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Edward 


11322.  An   act  for   the  relief  of  Col. 

A.  Nichols; 
.  11486.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
and 

12360.  An  act  fen-  the  relief  of  Marion 
Nagurskl. 


HOUPE  CX>NCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Thfe  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  560)  relating  to  the  status  of  cer- 
tain aliens,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

Resplved 
(the 
favors 
nent 
inafte^ 
Gener  %1 


by  the  House  of  Representatives 
.  'enate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
the  granting  of  the  status  of  perma- 
1  esldence  in  the  case  of  each  alien  here- 
named,  in  which  case  the  Attorney 
has  determined  that  such  alien  is 
quali^ed  under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of 
Persons  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
Stat.  101;  64  Stat.  219)  : 

Sciama,  Alberto,  also  known  as 
Vita  Sciama. 
7bl038O  Wet,  Edith  Hon. 


the  D  splaced '. 
ed  (6^ 

A-6  2S61T9 
Alberio 

A-' 


A-6355520  Charla.  Steven  J. 

A-6355517  Charla,  Nevenks. 

A-6348962  Charla.  Tanla  Mira. 

A-6384962  Charla.  Igor  Ivan. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Coo^vas  apftroves  tbe  grant- 
ing of  the  status  of  permanent  residence 
in  the  case  of  each  alien  hereinafter  named, 
in  which  case  the  Attorney  Oensral  has  de- 
termined that  suoh  aUsm  Is  quallflsd  under 
the  provlslctfu  of  section  0  of  tlis  Refuges 
Relief  Act  of  1953.  as  amended  (67  Stat. 
403;  68  Stat.  1044) : 

A-8 117816  Aaslng.  Carlton  also  known  as 
Yin  Ket  Wong. 

A-10146339  Chang,  Cbln  also  known  as 
Chang,  Gene. 

A-10491831  Cheng.  Chan  also  known  as 
Quan  Hong. 

A-8031577  Kuldkepp,  Oscar. 

A-9547460  Lee.  Fou  Yueh. 

A-7274366  Lee,  Irving  Tack-Shlfig  or  Tack 
Shing  Lee. 

A-7274430  Lee.  Vivien  Wel-Nlng  or  Wel- 
Nlng  Lee. 

A-10237562  Linker.  Jonas  Bene. 

A-10237561  Linker.  Estera  Ide 

A-10136001  Podlackl  Jozef. 

A-9771465  Wing,  Koon. 


LXMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  rule,  there  will  be  the 
usual  morning  hour.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  statements  in  connection 
therewith  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

ITie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TREATY  WITH  JAPAN— DEATH  OP 
REPRESENTATIVE  ELLIOTT.  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  time  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
be  recognized  for  3  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  a  few 
moments  it  wHl  be  my  sad  duty,  as  a 
representative  of  the  Senate,  to  leave 
the  floor,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Repre- 
sentative Douglas  H.  Elliott,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Accordingly,  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  adopted  last  night,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  cast  my  vote  in  sui>- 
port  of  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Jar>anese  Treaty. 

However,  I  should  like  to  take  just  a 
moment  to  state  for  the  record  my 
strong  support  of  that  treaty,  and  to 
have  It  noted  that  if  I  could  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  time  of  the  talcing  of  the 
vote,  I  would  vote  in  favor  of  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  debate  which 
took  place  yesterday  in  the  Senate  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  this  treaty  Is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  harbor  some  reservations 
about  the  treaty;  nevertheless.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  all  things  considered,  it 
should  be  ratified. 

We  must  keep  Japcm  as  our  friend. 
She  is  a  stanch  ally  as  well  as  our  sec- 
ond greatest  customer.  We  must  have 
an  imderstanding  heart  about  the  prob- 
lems of  Japcm.    We  must  not  conclude 
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that  only  a  small  handful  of  Commu- 
nists is  opposed  to  this  treaty.  There 
is  a  strong  neutralist  sentiment  in  Japan, 
too;  and  this  we  must  understand,  and 
be  sympathetic  with,  because  if  we  were 
in  the  situation  of  Japan,  there  would 
be  a  large  neutralist  sentiment  in  our 
country,  too. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  and  all 
things  taken  into  consideraticm,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied; and  if  I  were  here  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  vote.  I  would  vote  for 
consent  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
courtesy  in  making  it  possible  for  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  frwn  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT]  and  me  to  make 
these  comments  before  we  must  leave 
the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  has  just  now 
stated,  the  two  Saiators  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  appointed  by  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Senate,  to  represent 
the  Senate  at  the  funeral,  in  the  middle 
of  today,  of  the  late  Hon.  Douglas  H. 
Elliott,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives frcMn  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

I  had  known  Doug  Elliott  for  a  great 
many  years.  He  was  a  State  Senator 
before  he  was  elected  in  a  special  elec- 
tion on  April  22  to  the  present  Con- 
gress. 

He  was  a  man  of  wonderful,  magnetic 
personality — a  tall,  handsome,  extra- 
verted  man,  whom  all  of  us  admired, 
respected,  and  loved. 

His  death  is  a  great  and  tragic  loss 
to  his  family,  to  all  his  friends,  to  all 
who  knew  him,  and  to  the  Members  of 
Congress.  At  this  very  sad  time,  my 
colleague  and  I  wfil  attend  his  funeral. 

Mr.  President,  before  leaving  the 
Chamber,  my  colleague  and  I  have  re- 
quested this  time  in  order  to  make  these 
statements. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  addition,  that,  by  the 
action  of  the  Senate  itself,  our  depar- 
tiu*  at  this  time  will  compel  our  absence 
from  the  Chamber  at  the  time  when  the 
vote  is  taken  on  the  question  of  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  security  treaty 
with  Japan. 

I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
treaty.  I  wish  that  fact  to  be  recorded 
at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  I  was  unable 
to  gain  recognition  on  the  fioor  on 
yesterday. 

I  have  visited  Japan  six  times.  I  was 
there  on  the  first  day  of  the  occupation, 
as  a  member  of  the  Third  Amphibious 
Force.  I  actually  drove  the  first  Navy 
jeep  into  Tokyo,  following  the  landing 
of  the  occupation  forces. 

I  have  grown  to  admire  and  love  the 
Japanese  people  and  to  respect  their 
commitments  toward  the  free  world  and 
their  definite  and  strong  feelings  as  a 
people  for  freedom,  honor,  decency,  and 
justice  under  law. 

We  need  the  Japanese  people  on  our 
side.  We  need  them  as  much  as  they 
need  us.  The  treaty  is  favorable  to 
Japan,  but  it  is  also  favorable  to  the 
United  States. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  may,  in  itself,  lead 


to  a  subsidence  of  the  difllcultles  which 
presently  are  occurring  in  Japan. 

Therefore,    Mr.    President,    I    gladly 
and  wholeheartedly  support  the  treaty. 


EXECLTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

WoKKWEZK  OF  Fmi  Departmekt  or  District 
OF  Columbia 
A  letter  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commlsfiloners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1948,  relating  to 
the  workweek  of  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Eligibility  foe  Certain  Scholakships  Undeb 
StrsPLirs  Phofertt  Act  of  1944 

A  letter  from  the  AselBtant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  make  nationals,  Ameri- 
can and  foreign,  eligible  for  certain  scholar- 
ships under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944, 
as  amended  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Audit  Report  on  Federal  Hotjsino 
Ad  m  inistration 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  audit  report  on  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  .Agency,  fiscal  year  1959  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Diego 
County.  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  repeal  the  excise  tax  on 
transportation,  which  wsis  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


REPORTS   OP   COMMITTEES 

The  following  rep>orts  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, without  amendment: 

H.R.  9751.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Idle  Helen  Hlnman  (Rept.  No.  1863) . 

By  Mr.  JC»INSTON  of  South  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, with  amendments; 

H  Jl.  7758.  An  act  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  overseas  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.   1647). 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
part  n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
which  authorize  certain  operations  within  a 
State  as  a  common  carrier  by  motor  vehicle 
engaged  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
if  State  authorized  (Rept.  No.  1648). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliimbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3416.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  restora- 
tion to  the  United  States  of  amounts  ex- 
pended in  the  District  of  Columbia  In  car- 
rying out  the  Temporary  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1968  (Rept.  No.  1649). 


By  Mr.  MOBSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments : 

S.  2363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  public  assistance  in 
the  District  of  Columbia;  to  make  certain 
relatives  responsible  for  support  of  needy 
persons,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1650). 

By  Mr.  HARTKE.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbla.  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  10021.  An  act  providing  a  uniform 
law  for  the  transfer  of  securities  to  and  by 
fiduciaries  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  1652). 

By  Mr.  KASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  397.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  participate  in  the  resettle- 
ment of  certain  refugees  (Rept.  No.  1651). 

By  Mr.  ANDKRSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2806.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Coronado  National  Memorial  and  to  au- 
thorize the  repair  and  maintenance  of  an 
access  road  thereto,  in  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1654) ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  acceleration  of  the  varlo^ia  reforestation 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1653). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  6179.  An  act  to  grant  the  right,  title, 
and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  and  to 
certain  Icmds  to  the  city  of  Crawford.  Nebr. 
(Rept.  No.  1656). 

By  Mr.  FONG.  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  3623.  A  blU  to  designate  and  establish 
that  portion  of  the  Hawaii  National  Park  on 
the  Island  of  Maui.  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
as  the  Haleakala  National  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  1655) . 

By  Mr.  HATDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlstxatlon.  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  329.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional fimds  for  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs; 

S.  Res.  330.  Resolution  to  study  the  con- 
ditions in  American  Samoa  (Rept.  No.  1657); 

S.  Res.  333.  Resolution  to  print  additional 
copies  of  the  report  entitled  •T>ocumenta- 
tlon.  Indexing,  and  Retrieval  of  Scientific 
Information"; 

S.  Ree.  335.  Reeolutlon  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations; and 

H.  Con.  Res.  691.  Concurrent  reeolutlon 
authorizing  the  dlsp>06al  of  certain  puWlca- 
tlons  now  stored  in  the  folding  roMn  erf  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  warehouse 
ot  the  Senate  (Rept.  No.  1681). 

By  Mr.  HATDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
RvUes  and  Administration,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  337.  Resolirtlon  to  print  a  certain 
number  of  copies  of  the  jM-ayers  of  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  the  85th  and 
86th  Congresses. 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.J.  Res.  176.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Annotated,  as  published 
in  1953  as  Senate  Docxunent  No.  170.  82d 
Congress    (Rept.   No.    1669); 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Internal  Secvuity 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee copies  of  certain  publications  (Rept. 
No.  1660);   and 

S.  Res.  328.  Resolution  amending  S.  Res. 
244  authorizing  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
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and  Kjrelgn  Commerce  to  Inveetlgate  certain 
matters  within  Its  Jurisdiction  (Rept.  No. 
1658). 

By  Mr.  TARBOBOUGH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  7965.  An  act  to  amend  section  612 
of  title  28,  United  States  Ckxle.  to  authorize 
outp>atient  treatment  incident  to  author- 
ized hospital  care  for  certain  veterans  (Rept. 
No.  1662). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROT7GH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
amendments: 

S.  3274.  A  bill  to  permit  certain  veterans 
pursuing  courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation 
training  to  continue  in  pursuit  thereof  for 
such  period  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  courses;    (Rept.  No.   1644). 


EXTENSION  OP  WORLD  WAR  11  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  PROGRAM— REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY 
VIEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  <S.  3275)  to  extend, 
with  respect  to  World  War  n  veterans, 
the  guaranteed  loan  programs  under 
chapter  37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  February  1,  1965,  and  I  submit  a  re- 
port (No.  1646)  thereon.  I  ask  that  the 
report  be  printed,  together  with  minority 
views  thereon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
ORPHANS— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—MINORITY VIEWS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  I  repKjrt  favorably,  with 
amendments,  the  bill  (H.R.  4306)  to 
provide  education  and  training  for  the 
children  of  veterans  dying  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  incurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955,  and  before  the  end  of 
compulsory  military  service,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  (No.  1645)  thereon.  I  ask 
that  the  report  may  be  printed,  together 
with  minority  views  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  he  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 


ROSANNE  WILLCOX  PURVIS 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Rosanne  Willcox  Purvis, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as 
follows : 

Reaolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Rosanne  Willcox  Purvis,  widow  of  Melvln  H. 
Purvis,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  8>4  month's 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances 
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LEON  R.  DeVILLE.  JR. 

I^r.  HAYDEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Rul  ;s  and  Administration,  reported  an 
orig  nal  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  to  pay 
a  giatuity  to  Leon  R.  DeVille.  Jr.,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 

Ri  solved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
R.  DeVllle.  Jr.,  son  of  Leon  DeVllle,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
a  sum  equal  to  1  year's  compensation 
rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the 
of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  considered 
Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other 
allOMrances. 


tie 


T  lELMA  MARGUARETTE  HEDGE 

^  r.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rul  ;s  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  343'  to  pay  a 
gra  uity  to  Thelma  Marguarette  Hedge, 
whi;h  was  placed  on  the  Calendar,  as 
f  olli  )ws : 

R{  solved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Thelma  Marguarette  Hedge,  widow  of  Porter 
Hedge,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  10  months' 
combensatlon  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
liw  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
lie  considered  inclUisive  of  funeral  ex- 
s  and  all  other  allowances. 
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in  executive  session, 
Tlie    following    favorable    reports    of 
non  inations  were  submitted : 
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Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
I  [Public  Welfare; 

R.  Pergxison,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
member  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety 
of  Review; 

M.    Hesburgh,    of    Indiana,    and 
sundry  otaer  persons,  to  be  members  of  the 
Science    Board.    National    Science 
Fouhdatlon;  and 

J^mes  L.  Baker,  and  sundry  other  candl- 
for   p)ersonnel   action   In   the   Regular 
IS  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


TIlk;OTHY  J.  MURPHY— EXECUTIVE 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— MI- 
N  DRTTY   VIEWS  (EX.  REPT.  NO.  9 ) 

N  r.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
exeiutive  session,  from  the  Committee 
on  nterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I 
rep<irt  favorably  the  nomination  of 
Tina  othy  J.  Murphy  of  Massachusetts  to 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
g  December  31,  1964,  vice  Anthony 
4rpaia.  resigned;  and  I  submit  a  re- 
thereon. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
be  printed,  together  with  the  minor- 
^iews  of  Senators  Yarborough,  EIngle, 
.ARrLETT,  and  McGee. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
will  be  received  and  printed,  as  re- 
que.'ited  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton, and  the  nomination  will  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
que!  tion? 

m-.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  if  this  is  the 
gentleman  who  is  being  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  failure  to  re- 
appoint Mr.  Connole? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  this  is  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
and  Mr.  Mansftkld)  : 
S.  3713.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  salaries  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  UJB.  Park  Police, 
the  White  House  Police,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTSON   (by  request)  : 
S.  3714.  A  bill  to  authorize  adjustments  in 
accounts  of  outstanding  old  series  currency, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY: 
8  3715.  A  bill  to  Improve  commerce  and 
Industrial  development  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  county  Industrial  agent  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrkt  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  JORDAN: 
S  3716.  A  bin  to  delay  for  60  days  in  lim- 
ited cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  humane  slaughter 
of  livestock;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself,    Mr 
Anderson,  lAi.  BAmTLrrr,  Mr.  Bkaix, 
Mr.    Capshakt,    Mr.    Cask    of    South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Dodd.  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr. 
EaviN.    Mr.    Fonc.    Bdr.    Green.    Mr. 
GRtJXNiNC,      Mr.      Humphrey,      Mr 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kkatinc,  Mr.  Lusk.  Mr 
MANsriELo,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Randolph,      Mr.     Stminoton,      Mr. 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  McGei. 
and  Mr.  Sttnnis)  : 
S  3717.  A    bill    to   authorize    the   enlarge- 
ment   of    the    Arlington   National    Cemetery 
and    to    provide   that  land   therein   shall   be 
reserved   for  the   Interment  of  persons  who 
have    served    with    greatest    distinction    and 
valor    In    the    Armed   Forces    of   the   United 
States  as  a  memorial  to  the  preservation  of 
our  freedoms   and   the   Ideals   of   democracy 
and   for  other  pvirposes;    to   the   Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Muskix  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  3718  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlsako 
Takahashl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  3719.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Aisshtant    Secretary    of    Commerce;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Maonuson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  ap- 
pear under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr  HOLLAND: 
S  3720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
Interests    of    tho    United    States    In    lands 
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locat«l  In  the  Btate  otf  Florida  to  the  record 
ownon  at  the  aurfac*  thereof;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Ineulw  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KKATINO  (by  request) : 
8.  8731.  A  bill  to  amend  section  371.  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  on  alter- 
native plan  for  the  retirement  of  justices 
and  judges  of  the  United  States  having  10 
or  more  years'  service,  after  the  attainment 
of  the  age  of  65  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKS: 
S.  8722.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gl&como 
Perro;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

KXATINO)  : 

8  J.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  determination  of  U.S.  participation 
in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at 
New  York  City  in  1964  and  1005;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS 

INTERNATIONAL  POOD  AND  RAW 

MATERIALS  RESERVE 

Mr.  BCURRAY  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  340)  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Ma- 
terials Reserve,  which  was  referred  to 
the  CkMnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  MiraKAT  when 
he  submitted  the  above  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading. ) 


ROSANNE  WII1XX)X  PURVIS 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  341)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Rosanne  Willcox  Purvis, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Haydkk,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


LEON  R.  DeVILLE.  JR. 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  342)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Leon  R.  DeVille.  Jr.,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayden,  which 
appears  under  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees.") 


THELMA  MARGUARETTE  HEDGE 

Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  343)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Thelma  Marguarette  Hedge, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Hayden,  which 
appears  imder  the  heading  "Reports  of 
Committees,") 


COUNTY  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
community  cooperation  has  a  very  spe- 
cial meaning  for  Americans.  It  is  a 
very  special  part  of  American  life — a 
hallmark  especially  of  the  development 
of  our  smaller  communities. 

We  Americans  like  to  get  together  and 
talk  over  a  community  problem  and  then 
set    about    together    to    do    something 


about  it.  This  Is  the  basis  for  many 
fine  community  ventm-es  designed  to  re- 
habilitate and  revitalize  the  many  de- 
clining rural  communities  and  smaller 
depressed  areas  in  our  Nation  by  at- 
tracting new  industries,  opening  new 
markets,  developing  new  skills  among 
our  unemployed  men  and  women  and 
initiating  relief  measures  to  ease  the 
terrible  personal  hardship  of  economic 
depression. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  administra- 
ticm  insists  on  stubbornly  ignoring  the 
desperate  needs  of  our  pe(^le  who  live 
in  these  unfortunately  depressed  small 
urban  areas  or  in  rural  communities 
losing  population  to  heavily  Industrial- 
ized cities,  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
Government  take  at  least  one  modest 
stti?  toward  creation  of  new  emplojrment 
opportunities  in  these  areas  without  re- 
ducing employment  In  other  parts  of 
our  Nation. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  proposal  I  am  making  Is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  substitute  for  so-called  de- 
pressed areas  legislation  or  area  rede- 
velopment legislation.  That  legislation 
is  still  needed.  It  is  regrettable,  and  un- 
forgiveably  regrettable,  that  the  admin- 
istration blocks  such  legislation  at  every 
turn,  and  that  the  President  hat  ve- 
toed it. 

I  beMeve  we  can  borrow  a  page  from 
the  experience  of  our  agricultural  com- 
munity and  establish  a  county  Industrial 
agent  program.  Like  the  work  of  the 
agricultural  extension  agent,  this  pro- 
gram would  be  supported  with  equal 
financial  support  from  county,  State, 
and  Federal  governments. 

It  would  be  the  work  of  this  agent  to 
give  technical  assistance,  channeling  in- 
formation on  opportunities  for  diversifi- 
cation of  industries,  new  legislation,  new 
industrial  improvements,  and  new  mar- 
kets to  the  local  community.  He  would 
also  have  the  responsibility  of  reporting 
on  the  local  situation  to  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities  so  that  their  policy- 
making would  be  based  on  the  hard  facts 
of  local  conditions  and  not  solely  on  sta- 
tistical projections.  He  would  further 
promote  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
voluntary  groups  now  at  work  in  local 
communities  with  public  governmental 
agencies — eliminating  costly  duplication 
and  false  starts.  Finally,  he  would  cre- 
ate opportunities  for  vocational  training 
of  the  tmemployed  men  and  women  in 
each  locality. 

These  responsibilities  are  stated  in 
terms  of  the  work  such  an  agent  might 
undertake  in  a  depressed  area.  But, 
though  born  of  the  emergency  of  the 
present  situation  in  which  some  140  com- 
munities bear  the  label  "depressed  area," 
the  county  industrial  agent  like  his  part- 
ner, the  agricultural  agent,  would  give 
continuing  service  to  his  area. 

The  vocational  training  responsibilities 
he  would  imdertake  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  provide  for  retraining  for 
older  workers  or  those  displaced  from 
their  farms  by  automation.  The  coop- 
eration the  agency  would  promote  among 
private  groups — labor  and  management, 
a  major  example — would  be  of  lasting 
value  to  the  stable  growth  of  the  loceJ 
community. 


And  finally,  a  byproduct  of  efforts  to 
attract  new  industries  would  have  reper- 
cussions for  national  security.  relocfUinff 
and  decentralizing  portions  of  our  mtu- 
slve  Defense  Estaldlshmeat  to  reduce  its 
vulnerability  to  surprise  attack. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  also 
that  by  maintaining  amaller  communi- 
ties and  rural  areas  with  their  own  ex- 
isting educational,  health,  and  other  f&- 
cilitiee,  this  program  would  ease  the 
steadily  increasing  financial  burdens  of 
our  large  cities  faced  with  sudden  in- 
fluxes of  untrained  workers. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  for  both  present 
and  future  development  of  America's  in- 
dustrial and  rural  communities,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  referral,  a  bill  to 
Improve  commerce  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment through  the  establishment  of  a 
coimty  industrial  agent  program,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remaiics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3715)  to  Improve  com- 
merce and  industrial  development 
through  the  establishment  of  a  county 
Industrial  agent  program.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  HuicPHEEY,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vi«  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

mntiNGS  or  thx  comorzss 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  there 
exists  special  circumstances  in  certain  areas 
of  the  United  States  which  cause  such  areas 
to  be  at  a  disadvantage  Insof  eu*  as  economic 
develc^ment  and  social  stability  is  concerned 
for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  Excessive  concentration  on  one  prod- 
uct or  one  nonbaslc  Industry. 

(2)  Changing  agricultural  technology, 
which  produces  a  need  for  fewer  and  feWer 
workers,  combined  with  a  significant  drc^ 
In  farm  Income  has  caused  supportive  towns 
and  Industries  to  become  depressed  areas. 

(3)  A  nonlntegrated  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  economic  development  In  under- 
developed or  depressed  conununltles. 

PUSF08B  OF  THX  ACT 

Bmc.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to: 
( 1 )   Promote  the  economic  development  of 
certain  areas   of  this   country   which   have 
been  known  as  one-Industry  areas. 

(3)  Preserve,  Improve,  and  protect  the 
sociological  advantages  of  rural  communi- 
ties and  family  farm  Uvlng  through  the 
creation  of  new  economic  opportunities. 

(3)  Reestablish  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
Industrial  and  cammerclal  basis  of  communi- 
ties outlined  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of 
%t\\»  section,  so  that  emigration  to  large 
urban  areas  wlU  decrease. 

(4)  Establish  extension-type  education 
programs  to  teach  alternative  Jobs  and  tech- 
nical skills  to  residents  of  areas  described 
In  section  1  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Develop  well -organized  and  Integrated 
approach  to  the  problem  of  area  economic 
development  through  Federal-State-local 
cooperation. 

COTTMTT  INDUSTRIAL  AGENT  PEOCRAK 

Sec.  S.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  establish  a  county  industrial 
agent  program  as  part  of  the  Office  of  Area 
Development,  and  to  appoint  that  number 
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of  IndiMtrlal  agents  which  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  but  no  fewer  than  one-half  the  n\unber 
of  county  agrlcult\iral  extension  agents  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  Agrlciilture  cm 
the  data  of  enactment  of   this  Act. 

COOPXEATIOir  WTTH  CKKTAUf   AOKKCIC8  ASTO 
OBOAIflZATIONS 

S«c.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  indiistrial  agents  are  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  Government  ofBcers  and  agen- 
cies and  commercial,  agricultural,  and  labor 
(vganlaatlons  on  a  local,  State,  and  National 
level  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  (1)  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  the  establishment  of 
an  area  development  program,  and  (2)  sup- 
port and  assistance  In  training  persons  In 
alternative   job  skills. 

APPSOPaiA-nONS  attthowhsd 

Sic.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpoaee  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President. 
Father  Francis  Hayden.  rural  life  di- 
rector of  the  diocese  of  New  XJlm,  Minn., 
in  a  column  In  the  Catholic  Bulletin  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  3, 1960,  analyzed 
some  of  the  signs  of  vitality  and  growth 
potential  in  small  communities.  These 
signs,  development  of  community  facili- 
ties, attraction  of  new  industries,  voca- 
tional training  and  retraining  and.  of 
course,  a  cooperative  spirit  of  determina- 
tion and  self-help  within  the  com- 
munity— are  all  matters  which  would  be 
the  concern  of  the  coimty  Industrial 
agent,  who  would  assist  and  develop  ex- 
isting community  initiatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Father  Hayden's  article,  en- 
titled "Improve  Your  Town;  People,  Jobs 
Will  Come,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Improve  Yotm  Town,  Pboplx,  Jobs  Will 

Coicx 

(By  Ft.  Francis  Hayden) 

Gaylord,  Minn. — I  am  sure  It  was  only  a 
coincidence  that  placed  a  report  on  declining 
farm  population  next  to  the  obituary  notices 
In  one  of  our  recent  Sunday  papers. 

Unofflcliil  U.S.  census  figures  show,  the 
article  said,  that  40  of  the  agricultural 
counties  of  Minnesota  have  suffered  a  loss 
in  population  in  the  last  decade. 

Falling  farm  income  and  higher  city  wages 
are  given  as  p>art  of  the  reason  for  the  pop- 
ulation shift. 

Another  cause  is  larger  and  better  machin- 
ery which  enables  a  farmer  to  accomplish 
much  mc»-e  by  himself  today  than  he  did  20 
years  ago  with  a  helper  or  two.  Two  dec- 
ades ago,  23  percent  of  our  population  lived 
on  farms.  Today,  only  11  percent  live  on 
the  land. 

A  declining  farm  population  is  the  result 
of  progress  which  we  have  all  gladly  ac- 
cepted. No  one  wants  to  go  back  to  the 
horse  and  buggy  or  to  the  sulky  plow. 

What  we  do  not  want  to  accept,  however, 
la  the  population  loss  which  we  are  suffering 
and  which  is  a  problem  for  the  whole  rural 
community.     Can  we  do  anything  about  it? 

We  can  best  answer  that  question  by 
considering  the  rural  counties  that  reported 
an  Increased  population  and  examining  the 
reasons  they  did. 

First  of  aU.  there  were  people  who  liked 
their  home  communities  enough  to  want 
to  stay  here. 

They  hoped  that  their  children  too  would 
remain  near  their  homes  instead  of  joining 
the  70  to  80  percent  of  the  rural  youth  who 
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3  our  town  doing? 

^ou  have  wanted  and   have  been 

a  factory  to  coax  into  your  town 

should  have  been   busy  making 

kind  of  conununity  that  fact<H-y 

wolild  want. 


PREEDCM  MEMORIAL  ACT  OF  19«0 


MtrSKIE.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 

1  lyself  and  Senators  Anderson. 

Beall.    Capehart.    Case    of 

liakota,   DoDD,   Douglas,   Ervin, 

(  rREEN,      GRUENING,      HUMPHREY, 
IDEATING,    LTJSK,    MANSFIELD,    MC- 

MORSE,  Randolph,  Stennts, 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  I 
for  appropriate  reference,  a 
luthorize    the    enlargement   of 
National  Cemetery  and  to  pro- 
land  therein  shall  be  reserved 
nterment  of  persons  who  have 
the  greatest  distinction  and 
he  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 


in  extending  the  cemetery.  It  has  tha 
same  general  topography  and  is  contig- 
uous to  the  present  cemetery. 

This  land  is  presently  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Proposed  plans  would  utilize  this 
high,  gently  sloping  tract  of  land  facing 
the  Potomac  River,  Washington,  and 
the  Mall  for  a  monument  to  freedom 
symbolized  by  the  erection  of  a  so-called 
Freedom  Wall  68  feet  high,  327  Va  feet 
long,  and  204  Va  feet  wide. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  sheer  folly 
to  waste  this  tract  of  land,  so  admirably 
suited  to  receive  the  last  remains  of 
those  who  have  borne  the  Nation's  bat- 
tles, by  constructing  vrtth  Federal  funds 
this  gigantic  wall  and  terming  it  a  monu- 
ment to  freedom.  I  submit  that  a  more 
appropriate  memorial  to  freedom  would 
be  the  reservation  of  this  land  for  the 
remains  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  and  have  been  awarded 
our  Nation's  highest  decorations. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  trans- 
fer the  tract  of  land  in  question  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  would  reserve  it  for  the  interment 
of  persons  who  have  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor;  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross;  the  Navy  Cross; 
the  Distinguished  Plying  Cross;  the 
Army  and  Navy  Distinguished  Service 
Medals  and  such  other  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President,  of  the 
United  States. 

This  shall  then  be  a  fitting  memorial 
to  the  preservation  of  our  freedoms  and 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  and  to  those 
persons  who  by  their  acts  of  great  valor 
in  time  of  war  exemplified  most  magnif- 
icently the  very  great  contribution  made 
by  all  members  of  the  armed  services  of 
the  United  States  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  and  its  ideals  and  its  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3717)  to  authorize  the  en- 
largement of  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  and  to  provide  that  land 
therein  shall  be  reserved  for  the  inter- 
ment of  persons  who  have  served  with 
greatest  distinction  and  valor  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  as  a 
memorial  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedoms  and  the  ideals  of  democracy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  MusKiE  ffor  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Pnesident,  I  was  dismayed  to  learn 

that  America's  most  hallowed 

Arlington  National  Cemetery — 

up  so  fast  that  within  a  very 

all  remaining  space  for  the 

of  the  Nation's  honored  dead 

been  occupied.     It  has  been 

timated  that  the  cemetery  will 

to  future  burials  by  1968. 

nvestigation,  I  found  that  the 

adjotning  the  north  boundary  of 

National   Cemetery,   the   so- 

Nfevius  tract,  consists  of  approxi- 

0  acres  of  unoccupied  federally 

that  could  well  be  utilized 
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ADDITIONAL.      ASSISTANT      SECRE- 
TARY OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  authorize  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  3719)  to  authorize  an  ad- 
ditional Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by 
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request,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows: 

The  Secrktart  or  Commzxck, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  15,  1960. 
Hon  Richard  M.  Nnow, 
President  of  the  Senate 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRXsmEWr:  Transmitted  here- 
with 1b  a  draft  biU  "to  authorize  sm  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce." 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  neoessary 
to  carry  out  a  major  reconunendatlon  of  the 
SjjeclaJ  Advisory  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  assiire  that  the 
important  scientific  and  technical  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Etepartment  of 
Contunerce  are  effectively  directed  by  the 
Secretary  assisted  by  an  officer  of  high  rank. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory, science  and  technology  are  playing  an 
ever- increasing  role  in  the  industrial  and 
business  activities  of  our  Nation.  Included 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
ImfKjrtantly  related  to  our  basic  mission  of 
fostering  and  promoting  Industry,  commerce, 
and  transportation  are  such  outstanding 
scientific  agencies  as  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Weather  Biu-cau.  and  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Also  contrib- 
uting to  the  scientific  and  technical  needs 
of  our  expanding  economy  are  such  agencies 
as  the  Patent  OfQce  and  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services.  In  addition,  the  fulflllment 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  B\ireau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion require  extensive  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  In  a  number  of  scientific  and 
technical  fields.  These  agencies  and  the  ac- 
tivities they  conduct  are  of  Imineasurable 
Importance  not  only  to  our  economy,  but  to 
our  national  defense  and  the  general  welfare 
of  our  people  as  well.  The  scientific  and 
technical  functions  conducted  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  Important 
links  In  the  overall  scientific  efforts  being 
conducted  by  other  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  areas  of  national  defense,  atomic 
energy,  space  technology,  oceanography, 
meteorology,  and  others.  The  scope  and  Im- 
portance of  these  fxuictlons  and  the  part 
which  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce must  assume  are  constantly  Increas- 
ing. 

It  Is  of  vital  Importance  that  there  be 
competent  direction  and  administration  of 
our  scientific  and  technical  programs  and 
that  they  be  adequately  coordinated  with 
other  related  activities  throxighout  the  Gov- 
ernment to  assure  the  maximum  effective- 
ness of  our  national  efforts. 

It  is  Intended  that  this  additional  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  will  serve  as 
the  principal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  on  all 
scientific  and  technological  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  Department. 

The  incumbent  In  this  new  position  will 
provide  vital  assistance  to  the  Secretary  In: 

1.  The  coordination  and  evaluation  of  ex- 
isting programs  of  the  Department  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology; 

2.  The  expansion  of  such  programs  where 
deemed  desirable  to  meet  our  national  needs; 

3.  The  development  and  Implementation 
of  new  research  and  development  programs 
in  furtherance  of  the  Department's  objec- 
tives; 

4  Representing  the  Department  on  top 
policy  level  scientific  committees  and  groups. 
Including  the  Federal  Coxmcll  for  Science 
and  Technology. 

Authorization  for  the  appointment  of  an 
additional  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  make  It  possible  to  provide  the  most 
effective  review  of  the  expanding  science  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by 


a  highly  qualified  science  administrator.  The 
Increasing  Importance  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  require  an  officer  with  the  rank 
of  Assistant  Secretary  to  asstire  that  our  re- 
sponsibilities and  programs  are  adequately 
carried  out  In  the  Interests  of  our  economy, 
national  defense,  and  public  welfare. 

Wc  strongly  urge  prompt  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  proposed  bill  by  Congress. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation will  Involve  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately eSO.OOO  p)er  year. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that  it  would  interpose  no  objection 
to  the  submission  of  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Phhjp  a.  Rat. 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


conference  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Bxttler  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


AMENDMENT  AND  EXTENSION  OF 
SUGAR  ACT  OF  1948— AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Yarborough) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
3361)  to  amend  and  extend  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as 
amended,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. Mr.  Kerr,  and  Mr.  Yarborough) 
submitted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  the  bill  (S. 
3508  >  to  amend  and  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amend- 
ed, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1962  AND  1963— 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keating)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  10495)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1962 
and  1963  for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINO  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  HAROLD  R.  TYLER.  JR.. 
TO  BE  AN  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  pub- 
lic hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the 
nomination  of  Harold  R.  Tyler.  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  to  be  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  vice  W.  Wilson  White,  re- 
signed, for  10:30  ajn.,  Wednesday.  Jime 
29,  1960.  in  rocwn  2228.  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI. 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936,  TO  CHANGE  THE 
LIMITATION  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  annovmcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  10644)  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  in  order  to  change  the  limi- 
tation of  the  construction  differential 
subsidy  imder  such  title,  and  requesting 
a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMI- 
NATION OF  JACOB  MESHLER  TO 
BE  XJS.  DISTRICT  JUDGE.  EAST- 
ERN   DISTRICT    OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  annoimce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Jacob  Mishler.  of  New  York, 
to  be  UJ8.  district  Judge,  for  the  eastern 
district  of  New  York,  vice  Mortimer 
Byers,  retired,  for  2:30  pjn.,  Wednesday, 
Jime  29,  1960,  in  room  2228,  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 

NOTICE    OF    HEARING    ON    NOMI- 
NATION   OF    ROBERT    S.    RANKIN 
TO   BE  A   MEMBER   OF   COMMIS- 
SION ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
Mr.  EASTLAND.     Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, I  desire  to  announce  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  on  the  nom- 
ination of  Robert  S.  Rankin,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  vice  John  S.  Battle, 
resigned,    for    2:30    p.m..    Wednesday, 
June  29.  1960.  in  room  2228,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  all 
persons  interested  In  this  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  are 
pertinent.  The  subcommittee  consists 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Johnston],  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska],  and  myself,  as 
chairman. 
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ADDRESSES,  EDITORIAIg.  ARTI- 
CLES. ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc, 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYBD  oX  Virginia: 

Addren  delivered  by  lilm  at  Peaks  of  Otter, 
Va^  In  oonnecUoQ  with  tbe  eeranonles  open- 
ing the  James  River  Bridge  oa  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 


THE   TREATY   WITH   JAPAN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  at  Texas,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  soon  to  take  one  of  the  most 
Important  actions  of  this  session — rati- 
fication of  the  Japanese  security  treaty. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  example  for  the 
world  that  the  Soiate  has  debated  this 
treaty  objectively,  coolly,  and  with  dig- 
nity. We  have  neither  stampeded  into 
hasty  action  nor  slowed  down  to  no  ae- 
ticm  at  all. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  treaty  itself.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  one  of  mutual  advantage 
to  both  the  United  States  and  Japan: 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHT],  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
and  the  other  members  of  that  commit- 
tee have  assured  me  that,  after  many 
tedious  hours  and  much  diligent  study, 
they  too,  have  reached  that  conclusion. 
That  is  good  enough  for  me;  and  I  am 
convinced,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  treaty 
is  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  the 
United  States  and  Japtui.  and  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  crucial  in  these  days  that  we 
look  to  shoring  up  the  defenses  of  the 
free  world.  We  must  erect  a  shield 
around  the  boundaries  of  freedom,  if 
the  institutions  that  we  cherish  are  to 
survive. 

The  unfortunate  events  which  took 
place  in  Japan  itself  are  evidaice  of  the 
threat  against  freedom,  lliere  can  be 
no  question  but  that  Coomiunlsts  played 
upon  the  imderstandable  fears  of  the 
Japanese  people — the  only  pe<^Ie  who 
have  felt  the  fury  of  atomic  war — to  hu- 
miliate and  to  embarrass  our  country. 

But  I  think  we  can  be  certain  that 
the  Communists  in  Japan  are  a  very 
small  minority,  and  that  tiie  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Japanese  still  prefer  free- 
dom as  a  way  of  life. 

The  massive  Commimist  attack 
against  our  way  of  Life  is  being  felt  on 
many  fronts — Japan;  Quemoy  and  Mat- 
su:  West  Berlin;  the  Middle  East;  here 
In  our  own  hemisphere,  our  own  front 
door.  Cuba;  and  many  other  areas. 
Without  strength  we  cannot  survive,  be- 
cause the  Communists  will  always  resort 
to  brute  force  if  they  think  it  will  achieve 
their  ends. 

I  think  it  should  be  said,  however,  that 
we  also  realize  that  strength  alone  will 
not  bring  us  peace.  The  best  we  can 
hope  from  weapons  and  armed  might  is 
a  shield  to  frustrate  a  physical  attack 
xipoa.  the  free  world. 

We  will  not  be  worthy  of  our  heritage 
or  equal  to  our  responsibilities  if  we  do 
not  make  moves  behind  that  shield 
which  will  truly  bring  us  peace. 
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Yot  thi  past  2  days.  I  have  been 
(XMvductixg  hearings  upon  the  State  De- 
IMurtment  i^iproiniation  bill  for  the  com- 
in?  fiscal  year.  I  have  heard  the  dedi- 
cated offlsials  of  our  State  Department 
outline  tieir  activities  throughout  the 
world. 

It  seem  s  to  me  that  there  Is  a  depress- 
ing lack  >f  vital,  new  ideas  in  our  for- 
eign pollc  y.  What  we  are  doing  is  com- 
mendable. The  people  who  are  carry- 
ing; out  our  programs  are  patriotic, 
dedicateci,  and  devoted.  But  I  cannot 
find  the  x>ld  steps  that  would  reach  to 
the  heart  s  and  souls  of  men  throughout 
the  work  and  convince  them  that  their 
future  lie  j  with  freedom; 

I  belie\  e  we  will  have  to  launch  some- 
where along  the  line,  sometime  soon,  a 
really  missive  offensive  for  peace. 

I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us.  as  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  and  one  of  the 
stronger  nations,  to  propose  great  pro- 
grams, Ihrough  the  United  Nations, 
that  would  stamp  out  killing  and 
crippling   disease. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  propose  great 
programs  of  international  cooperation 
in  movin?  the  world's  food  surplus  to 
areas  of  ( eficit. 

I  shoul  1  think  we  will  have  to  propose 
great  pro  rrams  of  international  coopera- 
XXaa  to  >reak  down  the  barriers  that 
prevent  c  ammunications  between  people. 

I  thlni  we  will  have  to  propose  great 
progranu  of  international  cooperation 
to  harness  the  water  resources  in  arid 
regions  o  the  world. 

Some  >f  these  things  we  cu^  doing 
already.  But  they  are  being  done  cm 
far  too  Eiodest  a  scale  and  without  the 
drama tid  drive  that  would  symbolize  the 
heart  and  soul  of  America. 

I  vote  JTor  this  treaty  today  because  I 
believe  11  is  a  wise  and  prudent  move; 
because  t  has  been  rec(Mnmended  by 
the  outst  uiding  scholars  and  the  ablest 
foreign  r  Jlations  experts  in  this  body. 

But  I  1  tope  that  in  the  days  which  lie 
ahead  wi(  shall  really  reaUze  that  tills 
treaty  is  basically  a  defensive  measure, 
and  that  we  in  America  must  do  much 
more — y<s.  much  more — if   we   are   to 


find  true 


peace  in  this  world. 
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BRIDGES.     Mr.    President,    the 

ates  has  achieved  outstanding 

the  science  of  space  explora- 

short  span  of  Just  2  years. 

first  successful  launching  of 

^ehicle  in  1958.  we  have  put  24 

devices  In  orbit,  compared  with 

Soviet  Union — our  only  rival  in 


latest  achievement,   the  perfect 
early  today  of  the  Transits 
sho^d  silence  any  regiilar  critics 
seek  to  make  a  career 
their  own  coimtry. 
-A  success  serves  to  re- 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  rest 
wdrld,  that  the  United  States  in- 
stay  in  the  foreground  of  the 


appi  .rently 
dispamging 
Truisit-n- 


scientlsts.  engineers,  and  skilled 

to  mention  the  Ameri- 

who  foot  the  bills  for  all 


this — deserve  the  hearty  congratulations 
and  thanks  of  the  entire  world,  for 
Transit-II-A  was  designed  to  benefit  the 
whole  world. 

The  scientific  objectives  of  this  two- 
package  satellite  attest  to  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
unselfishly  seek  information  to  be  shared 
with  all  peoples  eversrwhere. 

First.  We  intend  to  give  all  nations  a 
pinpoint  accurate  navigation  system  for 
ships  and  planes.  The  prospect  of  a 
time  when  a  ship  never  will  be  lost  at  sea, 
when  rescuers  will  go  directly  and 
promptly  to  a  downed  aircraft,  when 
food  can  be  shipped  to  any  point  on  the 
globe  directly  and  in  record  time,  stag- 
gers the  imagination. 

Second.  The  significance  of  a  com- 
pletely accurate  time  system — when  all 
the  clocks  of  the  world  will  strike  at  the 
same  time — is  a  monumental  contribu- 
tion to  civilization. 

Third.  Further  and  acciutite  measure- 
ment of  the  sun's  radiation  will  contrib- 
ute immensely  to  scientific  achievement 
in  many  areas. 

Those  who  were  so  willing  to  relegate 
the  United  States  to  a  "has-been"  status 
in  science  and  technology  should  take 
heart  from  the  notable  achievement 
represented  by  the  launching  (rf  Transit- 
n-A. 

I  congratulate  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
in  their  successful  Joint  endeavor,  and  I 
also  congratulate  the  administration  for 
its  continued  success  in  spcMX  achieve- 
ments. 

"THE    SACCO-VAN2arrn     STORY'  — 
TELEVISION  PLAY 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  days  when  the  fundamental  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  are  constantly 
open  to  question  and  attack,  in  many  in- 
stances. I  believe,  by  Communist  propa- 
gandists who  are  trying  to  undermine  us. 
it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  further  that 
effort,  even  unwittingly,  in  the  field  of 
entertainment. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  specifically  to 
the  play,  "The  Sacco-Vanaetti  Story,"  by 
Reginald  Rose,  which  was  recently 
adapted  for  television  and  api)eared  in 
two  parts  of  1  hour  each  on  June  3  and 
June  10.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  feel 
that  our  institutions  are  so  untouchably 
sacrosanct  that  they  should  be  immune 
to  growth  and  helpful  change.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  proper  working  of  our  re- 
publican form  of  government  that  fail- 
ures and  shortcomings  in  our  institu- 
tions should  be  openly  and  objectively 
discussed.  What  I  do  object  to  is  tak- 
ing historical  incidents,  distorting  them 
apparently  for  dramatic  effect,  and  yet 
presenting  them  as  though  a  strictly 
documentary  presentation  was  being 
made.  That  is  actually  what  was  done 
in  the  case  of  the  NBC  television  show 
to  which  I  referred  and  in  which  the 
American  judicial  system,  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  was  presented 
in  a  most  un objective  and  slanted  fash- 
lon. 

The  tragedy  of  this  sort  of  presenta- 
tion of  a  course  of  events  starting  40 
years  ago  is  that  many  people  are  too 
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young  to  have  a  firsthand  knowledge 
of  the  historical  facts,  and  the  tendency 
will  be  for  them  to  give  full  faith  and 
credit  to  this  distorted  dramatic  presen- 
tation, rather  than  to  take  the  time  in 
this  fast-paced  life  to  do  their  own  his- 
torical research. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  felt  that  the  television  reviews 
pointing  out  the  historical  distortion 
should  have  as  wide  distribution  as  pos- 
sible. To  that  end,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record  the  following  articles  be  in- 
cluded: the  column  of  Arthur  E.  Pet- 
ridge  entitled  "On  Television."  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  section  entitled 
"Lovely  People. "  from  the  Boston  Herald 
of  June  3,  1960;  the  article  by  Arthur  E. 
Fetridge  entitled  "Famed  Trial  Dis- 
torted" as  TV  Play,"  from  the  June  4. 
1960,  issue  of  the  Boston  Herald;  the  ar- 
ticle by  Peter  Barnicle  entitled  "TV 
Play  Excoriates  Courts.  Governor  Puller." 
from  the  June  11.  1960.  issue  of  the  Bos- 
ton Herald;  the  column  by  Percy  Shain 
entitled  "Night  Watch,"  with  subtitle 
"Governor  Fuller  Vilified  as  S-V  Drama 
Eiids,"  appearing  in  the  June  11, 1960.  is- 
sue of  the  Boston  Globe;  the  editorial 
entitled  "Bias  and  Distortion,"  from  the 
Baston  Traveler  of  June  14,  1960;  and 
the  article  by  Paul  Jones  entitled  "Tele- 
vision's Slanted  Sacco-Vanzetti  Drama." 
appearing  in  the  June  23.  1960,  Issue  of 
Human  Events. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  June  3,  1960J 

On  Television — "The  Millionadie"  Departs 

IN  Pall 

(By  Arthur  E.  Fetridge) 

"The  Millionaire."  one  of  the  longest  run 

television    Mrtes.    will    Join    "Father    Knows 

Best,"  "The  Steve  Allen  Show."  and  "George 

Gobel  Show"  In  departing  from  the  evening 

•cene    next    fall.      "The    Millionaire."   whlrh 

has    "given    away"    a    million    dollars    each 

Wednesday  night  on  the  CBS  network  during 

the  regular  season,  has  been  on  the  air  for 

the  past  5  years. 

It  win  be  replaced  In  the  Wednesday  night 
9  to  9:30  time  period  by  "My  Sister  ElJeen." 
Elaine  Strltch  will  portray  Ruth  Sherwood. 
The  role  of  Eileen  Is  yet  to  be  filled. 

The  sponaors  made  their  decision  on  "My 
Sister  Eileen"  only  after  a  reeearch  bureau 
was  hired  to  help  It  choose  between  this  se- 
ries, which  will  be  based  on  the  Ruth  Mc- 
Klnley  stories  In  the  New  Yorker,  and  a 
drama  anthology  series. 

A  hot  tip  for  those  who  care  to  stay  up 
tonight:  Don't  under  any  circumstances  miss 
the  premiere  play  of  the  week,  "Medea."  on 
channel  4  at  11:15.  Judith  Anderson's  per- 
formance U  one  of  the  best  we've  ever  seen 
on  television. 

Channel  2'8  popular  summer  feature, 
"Pianoforte,"  opens  the  series  tonight  at  9 
with  the  noted  concert  pianist  and  Boston 
University  professor,  Alexander  Borovsky, 
who  will  play  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Proko- 
fleff. 

LOVELT    PEOPLE 

The  more  Interviews  we  read  In  other 
newspapers  with  Robert  Aurthur,  executive 
producer,  and  Reginald  Rose,  who  did  the 
television  script,  the  more  convinced  we  are 
that  "The  Sacco-Vanzettl  Story,"  to  be  seen 
on  channel  4  In  two  parts — the  first  tonight 
at  8:30 — will  follow  the  "they  weren't  guUty 
theory"  straight  down  the  line. 


Rose  is  quoted  by  a  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  as  saying  of  Sacco  and  Vanaetti: 
"They  were  intelligent,  lovely,  gentle  peo- 
ple." What  utter  rot.  They  were  admitted 
draft  dodgers,  they  admitted  they  carried 
loaded  guns  and  there  Is  little  doubt  they 
were  anarchists.  Vanzettl  had  been  con- 
victed only  a  short  time  before  he  was  ar- 
rested in  this  controversial  case  of  another 
armed  robbery. 

Of  course  they  were  InteUlgent,  lovely, 
gentle  people. 

Producer  Aurthur  is  so  certain  these  two 
men,  who  were  convicted  of  murder  by  a 
Jury,  were  innocent  that  he  would  like  to 
have  them  tried  again  and  then  have  Gov- 
ernor Furcolo  issue  posthumous  pardons. 

I  shall  watch  this  great  expos*  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma«sach\isettB  aa  done  by  that  unbiased  pair 
with  great  Interest  tonight  at  8:30. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  Jime  4, 1960] 

Famed  Trial  "Distorted"  As  TV  Plat 

(By  Arthur  E.  Fetridge) 

To  those  who  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  famous  Sacco-Vanzettl  case  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  stood  convicted 
of  a  grave  miscarriage  of  Justice  in  hanging 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  first  part  of  the 
"Sacoo-Vanzettl  Story."  as  presented  last 
night  on  channel  4 

The  author.  Reginald  Rose,  made  out  a 
very  plausible  case  for  the  innocence  of  these 
two  men.  People  who  never  had  read  un- 
biased newspaper  accounts  of  the  trial  and 
the  Jury's  decision  that  they  were  guilty  in 
the  first  degree  of  the  murder  of  two  pay- 
masters In  Brldgewater  on  April  16,  1920, 
would  have  little  choice  but  to  agree  with 
Rose  that  they  were  not  guilty. 
VIEW  OF  Jrnxiz 

Judge  Webster  Thayer,  who  presided  over 
the  trial,  was  made  to  look  like  a  doddering 
old  man.  If  It  was  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
ducer to  make  him  a  knave,  as  well,  he  suc- 
ceeded beautifully. 

Prior  to  the  trial  Rose  let  us  In  on  a  bit  of 
conversation  between  two  of  the  prospective 
Jurors.  One  was  overheard  sajrlng  that  If 
he  had  his  way  all  "Dagoes"  would  be  banned 
from  this  country  and  he'd  be  glad  to  help 
convict  this  pair.  He  became  the  Jury  fore- 
man. 

The  author  played  the  "Italian  angle" 
heavily.  He  also  built  up  the  anarchist 
angle,  evidently  In  an  effort  to  show  that  it 
was  because  these  men  were  anarchists  and 
draftdodgers  that  they  were  convicted  for 
that  reason  alone  and  that  they  never  should 
have  been  found  guilty  of  the  murders. 

District  Attorney  Frederick  Katzmann  was 
seen  practically  ordering  Capt.  William  H. 
Proctor  of  the  State  police  to  change  his  tes- 
timony as  to  whether  the  bullet  found  In  the 
body  of  one  of  the  vlctimfi  came  from  Sacoo's 
pistol. 

SCENES    INJECTED 

Scenes  like  that  and  many  others  that  did 
not  take  place  in  the  courtroom  were  Injected 
Into  the  drama,  all  of  which  gave  the  defi- 
nite Impression  that  Sacco  and  Vanzettl 
were  victims  of  a  horrible  frameup. 

Credibility  of  several  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  was  Impugned,  but  never  actu- 
ally In  the  courtroom  In  this  jM-esentatlon. 
We  constantly  wondered  why  the  defense 
lawyer  failed  to  bring  out  the  points  that 
Rose  emphasized  so  strongly  in  his  play. 

Prom  an  entertainment  point  of  view,  the 
play  was  dull.  However,  the  acting  of  Mar- 
tin Balsam  as  Sacco  and  Steven  HIU  as  Van- 
zettl was  excellent.  Carroll  O'Connor  made 
a  fine  district  attorney  and  the  narration  by 
Ben  Grauer  couldn't  have  been  bettered. 

Part  II  to  be  seen  next  Friday  will  cover 
the  fight  to  free  tbe  men  through  numerotia 
appeals  and  maas  meetings  throughout  the 
world. 


(From   the  Boston   Herald.   June   10,    1960] 

More  Sacco,  Vanzetti — TV  Plat  Excoriates 
Courts,    Governor  Filler 

(By  Peter  Bamlcle) 

The  courts  of  Massachusetta.  Gov.  Alvan 
T.  PuUer  and  the  Lowell  Commission,  named 
to  review  testimony,  were  excoriated  last 
night  In  the  second  part  of  NBC's  television 
version  of  the  famed  Baco-Vanzettl  case 
(WBZ-TV.  Ch.  4) . 

What  viewers  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  thought  we  do  not  know.  But  we 
are  sure  Uiat  Massachusetts  viewers  were 
shocked  to  see  TV  author  Reginald  Rose  im- 
ply that  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
visited  the  state  prison  at  Charlestown  and 
offered  condemned  miirderer  Celestlno  Ma- 
derlos  a  chance  for  commutation  if  he 
would  retract  his  alleged  confession  of  the 
crime  for  which  Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo 
Vanzettl  were  convicted. 

Granted,  the  narrator  did  say  that  the 
scene  was  based  on  a  conversation  which 
MaderloB  reported  to  defense  attorneys. 

The  play  also  implied  that  Governor  Fuller 
had  his  eye  on  the  White  House  In  holding 
firm  against  commuting  the  sentences  of  the 
two  men  who  were  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  a  South  Bralntree  paymaster  and  his 
guard  on  April  15,  1920. 

The  Lowell  Commission  made  up  of  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Harvard. 
Julius  A.  Stratton.  president  of  M.I.T.,  and 
Judge  Robert  Grant,  were  depicted  as  three 
men  who  had  made  up  their  minds  before 
they  sat  down  to  discuss  the  case. 

The  worst  Indictment  was  read  against 
Judge  Webster  Thayer  who  presided  at  the 
trial.  He  was  portrayed  as  a  doddering  old 
man  who  looked  to  be  about  85  or  90.  At 
the  time  of  the  trial  Judge  Thayer  was  In  his 
mid-sixties — ^hardly  the  age  of  senility. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  after  more 
than  30  years  the  case  should  be  presented 
again  in  such  a  biased  and  prejudiced  man- 
ner and  why  the  courts  of  Massachusetts 
should  be  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Although  the  action  was  slow,  comprising 
a  series  of  scenes  in  which  each  defeat  for 
the  condemned  men  was  highlighted  with 
hope  and  then  dlspair,  the  acting  was 
excellent. 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  11,  1960] 
Night    Watch — Governor    Puller    VnjriED 
AS      S-V      Drama      Ends — Sacco-Vanzetti 
Stort,  Channel  4 

(By  Percy  Shain) 
Massachusetts  officialdom  In  an  hysterical 
frenzy:   killing  Sacco  and  Vanzettl  because 
it  didn't  dare  not  to;  even  hoping  to  profit 
personally  by  their  executions. 

That  was  the  frankly  nauseating  picture 
left  behind  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
this  searing,  tearing,  Roliert  Alan  Arthur  pro- 
duction on  the  NBC  network  last  night. 

Gov.  Alvan  T.  Puller,  a  public  benefactor 
of  long  standing  and  considered  one  of 
Massachusetts'  abler  Governors,  was  the 
latest  to  be  vilified  by  the  train  of  events  as 
built  up  by  writer  Reginald  Rose  In  sketch- 
ing the  losing  fight  to  save  these  two  men 
from  the  shadow  of  the  electric  chair. 

This  is  what  Rose  said  about  Puller  (by 
putting  the  words  Into  the  mouth  of  a  de- 
fense committee  leader) : 

"He's  trying  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States  over  their  dead  bodies,  as  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  did  before  him  on  the  Issue  of 
law  and  order." 

And  this  Is  what  Rose  said  PuUer  did  (on 
the  word  of  a  convicted  killer)  : 

He  offered  Celestlno  Madelros,  the  killer, 
a  "deal"  for  his  life.  He  would  commute 
the  pending  execution  If  Madelros  would 
take  back  his  statement  that  he  was  In  on 
the  Bralntree  murder-robbery  and  that 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  not  there. 
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Those  weren't  the  exact  worda  he  was 
quoted  as  iislng  In  their  prison  ceU  talk,  but 
the  meaning  was  plain. 

And  when  Madelros  refused,  the  Gover- 
nor according  to  the  TV  version,  called  him 
a  "double  murderer."  which  to  Madelros 
meant  that  Puller  didn't  think  the  famed 
pair  were  guilty. 

Fuller  was  depicted  as  being  frankly  con- 
temptuous of  the  poor — as  calling  them  the 
rabble,  the  great  unwashed.  He  was  shown 
as  more  hOTTlfled  Xff  the  property  damage 
done  in  demonstrations  than  by  the  poesi- 
billty  that  he  might  be  putting  two  innocent 
men  to  death. 

But  that's  not  all. 

"Oentlemcn.  there's  such  a  thing  as  over- 
selling your  case."  he  told  committee  counsel 
(as  If  he  were  talking  about  a  product  Instead 
of  human  lives,  Rose  points  out) . 

And  he  couldn't  understand  why  WUliam 
Thompson  was  fighting  for  them. 

"You"re  not  Italian,  are  you?"  he  asked  the 
noted  lawyer. 

"They  are  anarchists.  I  believe  they  should 
be  cruclfled,"  he  said  at  another  point. 

To  him.  the  issue  was  strictly  class  and 
race,  according  to  the  script.  The  merits  of 
the  case  were  secondary.  And  all  he  did 
about  the  facts  were  to  try  to  twist  them  to 
Justify  his  actions,  such  as  believing  one 
man  who  said  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  at  the 
crime  scene  and  ignorin?  the  testimony  at 
40  others  who  said  they  weren't.  That's  the 
way  Rose  plainly  viewed  it. 

But   what   about  the   commission   he   ap- 
pointed to  study  the  case,  headed  by  A.  Law- 
rence   Lowell,    president    of    Harvard? 
Rose  dismisses  them  casually. 
They  listened  to  an  eccentric,  taking  her 
words    seriously     even     though    she     spoke 
vaguely  of  "music  running  through  my  head." 
And  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  board 
was    biased    anyway.      He    believed    the    two 
were    guilty    even    before    they    started    the 
pa-obe.  according  to  Rose. 

And  0*  course  there  was  more  about  old 
Judge  Webster  Thayer,  who  was  the  prime 
villain  in  last  week's  chapter. 

TO    STTPIIKMX    COVtTT 

"Did  you  see  what  I  did  to  those  anar- 
chistic •  •  •  the  other  day?"  he  asks  a 
friend  at  a  Dartmouth  homecoming  football 
game.  "Now  let  them  go  to  the  Supreme 
Court." 

(The  Supreme  Court  was  powerless  to  act 
cm  the  evidence;  only  on  the  conduct  of  the 
trial.  It  did  not  find  the  trial  was  conducted 
unfairly.) 

Later,  as  execution  day  nears,  he  Is  shown 
sidling  up  to  some  newsmen. 

"I  treated  you  pretty  good.  See  what  you 
can  do  for  me,"  he  ple«uls  plaintively. 

There  was  much  of  this  emotional  type 
of  drama — the  blacks  very  black,  ttie  whites 
very  white,  in  the  manner  of  the  most  ele- 
mental crime  yams. 

But  there  was  also  a  solid  array  of  facts 
on  the  crime  Itself  which  attests  to  the 
thorough  research  done  by  Arthur  and  his 
cohorts  in  advance  of  filming. 

They  not  only  set  out  to  prove  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  didn't  do  It:  they  told  who  did, 
almost  down  to  the  last  detail. 

It  was  the  Morelli  gang  from  Providence, 
professional  killers  out  on  ball  from  an- 
other Job,  according  to  writer  Rose.  And  the 
motive?  They  needed  the  money  to  finance 
their  coming  trial. 

The  guns  checked,  the  number  of  bullets 
checked,  the  facts  checked,  the  story  was 
c  >rnplete.  In  this  version. 

Who  fired  the  bullets?  Joe  Morelli  and 
Tony    Manclnl.   two    members    of   the   mob. 

Also  the  defense  dug  up  a  Maine  man. 
Roy  E.  Gould,  who  was  within  5  feet  of  the 
bandits  and  swore  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  weren't 
among  them. 

But  all  this  made  no  diiTerence  to  Judge 
Thayer.  He  kept  turning  down  appeals  for  a 
new  trial. 


HIAaTRINDINO 

And  li  much  of  this  material  was  most 
moving  to  thoee  who  hate  inj\istice,  the 
last  woida  of  the  defendants  Just  before 
they  we  at  to  the  chair  were  even  more 
heartren  ling 
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a  disservice  in  the  sense  that  It  mls- 

publlc.  It  ridiculed  a  respected  Ju- 

^jrstem,  and  it  deliberately  mlsrepre- 

honcmble    men    like    Judge    Thayer 

Alvan  T.  Fuller. 

\ — for  the  sake  of  arousing  old  bit- 
deriding  American  Justice  and  whip- 
sympathy  for  two  convicted  mur- 
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Human  Events.  June  23.  1960] 

Tei.e\i^on's  Slanted  SAcco-VANznri  Drama 

(By  Paul  Jones) 

Is  adult  television? 

not  precisely  our  field,  but  the  quee- 

have  Just  posed  has  been  nagging 

since  we  sat  through  two  programs 

with    the    Sacco-Vanzetti    case. 

in  general  found  the  direction  rou- 

presentatlon  partial,  and  the  char- 

>verslmplifled.     Yet,  said  many,   this 

television,    and   we   should  have 

the  same. 

it  was  adult  because  it  dealt 
controversial  subject  which  agitated 
>eople   25   years   ago.     On    the  other 
Is  scarcely  adult  to  present  a  coin- 
Issue  in  the  crude  colors  of  a  chll- 
jiimer. 

'goodies"  and   the   "baddies"   in  the 

we  saw  were  neatly  divided.   The 

at  the  bar,  their  defense  counsel, 

ftlends   and   families,   everybody   who 

their  side  glowed  with  the  inner  light 


tie 


adult 
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Presi;  mably 


of  perfect  Innocence  ar.d  unselfish  devotion. 
Their  adversaries,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ma5sachusetts,  its  Governor,  the  prosecutor, 
and  the  Judge,  not  to  mention  the  police, 
came  off  very  badly. 

The  Judge  was  represented  as  doddering 
and  senile,  with  a  persecution  mania;  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  63  at  the  time  of  the 
first  trial,  and  sat  on  the  bench  for  13  years 
thereafter,  retiring  only  after  his  house  was 
blown  up  by  a  bomb. 

The  Governor  was  shown  as  a  monstrous 
combination  of  political  ambition  and  dls- 
lionest  doubledeallng.  The  prosecutor  was 
ready  at  all  times  to  falsify  evidence,  with 
the  ready  cooperation  of  an  unprincipled 
police  force. 

These,  of  course,  are  routine  characteriza- 
tions In  the  sort  of  fictional  courtroom  drama 
that  TV  writers  love.  But  the  Sacco-Van- 
zettl  case  was  supposed  to  be  a  documentary, 
with  some  of  the  accuracy  of  history  and 
some  of  the  responsibility  that  reporters 
have. 

One  difficulty  that  must  have  confronted 
the  playwrights  was  the  fact  that  Governor 
Fuller.  7  years  aft«r  the  first  trial,  named 
a  public  commission  to  look  into  the  case 
and  offer  lmp€u-tlal  advice  on  whether  Justice 
had  or  had  not  been  done.  The  members 
of  this  tribunal  were  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
president  of  Harvard.  Samuel  Stratton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolugy,  and  Robert  Grant,  a  former  probate 
court  Judge. 

On  August  6.  1927,  they  rendered  a  report 
on  their  findings. 

They  said:  "The  inquiry  that  you  have 
asked  the  committee  to  undertake  seems  to 
consist  of  the  three  following  questions:" 

1.  "In  their  opinion,  was  the  trial  fairly 
conducted?"  To  this,  their  answer  was 
"Yes." 

2.  "Was  the  subsequently  discovered  evi- 
dence such  that  In  their  opinion  a  new  trial 
ought  to  have  been  granted?"  To  tlils  Uiey 
answered  "No." 

3.  "Are  they,  or  are  they  not,  convinced 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  were  guilty  of  the  murder?"  On 
this  their  verdict  was  guilty,  aftw  an  ex- 
haustive examination  of  the  record,  and 
long  questioning  of  10  Jurors  (1  had  died. 
another  was  In  Florida)  and  available  wit- 
nesses. 

A  key  paragraph  read:  "To  the  commltte* 
the  Jury  seemed  an  unusually  intelligent  and 
Independent  body  of  men.  and  wlt^'.nl  reijre- 
sentatlve.  7  of  the  12  appearing  to  be  wage 
earners.  1  a  farmer,  2  engaged  In  deal- 
ing in  real  estate,  a  grocer.  Each  of  them 
felt  sure  that  the  fact  that  the  accused  were 
foreigners  and  radicals  had  no  effect  upon 
his  opinion,  and  that  native  Americ.-'.n.s 
would  have  been  equally  certain  to  be  con- 
victed upon  the  same  evidence." 

They  examined  the  evidence  for  and 
agalfLSt  in  the  greatest  detail,  weighing  the 
credibility  of  witnesses  and  the  statements 
of  the  accused,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of 
the  ballistic  experts.  "The  fact."  they  said, 
"that  persons  accused  are  or  are  not  So- 
cialists or  radicals  of  any  t3rpe  neither  in- 
creases nor  lessens  the  probability  of  their 
having  committed  the  crime,  and  should  be 
left  wholly  out  of  account." 

The  basic  question,  of  course,  Is:  Did  the 
prisoners  get  a  fair  shake?  And  on  the  rec- 
ord, but  not  on  TV,  the  answer  had  to  be 
yes,  unless  you  assume  an  enormous  con- 
spiracy to  defeat  Justice. 


TWELVE-NATION  TREAT?  ON  THE 
ANTARCTIC 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, relating  to  the  treaty  on  the 
Antarctic,   this  week  approved  by  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  addressed  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

Dka*  M«.  SBCMrxART:  As  you  perhaps 
(cnow,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  met  this  week  and  voted  out  with 
approval  the  12-nation  treaty  on  the  Antarc- 
tic. On  June  14.  I  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  At  that  time  I  expressed  con- 
.siderable  Interest,  among  other  things,  in 
tlie  military  aspects  of  the  treaty  and  raised 
Rome  serious  questions  regarding  the  effect 
the  trcnty  may  have  on  the  military  posture 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
,sont  that  my  statement  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
made  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  the  con- 
clusion hereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  the  letter  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  Gates: 

I  have  noted  that  within  recent  months 
we  have  substantially  Increased  the  range 
of  our  Atl.-«  missile  Present  reports  Indi- 
cate also  that  the  Navy  plans  on  perhaps 
doubling  the  range  of  the  Polaris.  Our 
information  is  that  the  Russians  have  a 
preater  capability  in  the  field  of  thrust  than 
we  have.     Under  these  circumstances 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  key  question: 
I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  In  the 
foreseeable  future  for  the  Soviets  to  In- 
crease the  range  of  their  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  suflJclently  to  enable  them 
to  launch  missiles  around  the  underside  of 
the  globe  at  targets  in  the  United  States. 

In  asking  this  question  I  have  in  mind 
that  we  have  built  and  are  building  our 
detection  system  on  the  assumption  of  an 
attack  over  the  arctic  regions.  This  de- 
tection systOTd  will  be  built  at  great  ex- 
pense. It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be 
guarding  the  front  door  and  leaving  the  rear 
of  our  house  wide  open  to  attack.  My  read- 
ing of  the  AntarcUc  Treaty  indicates  that 
It  would  preclude  the  installation  of  even 
passive  defensive  systems,  that  is,  detection 
systems  of  any  tyi>e. 

This  Is  the  key  to  the  matter.  The 
treaty  precludes  the  installation  of  any 
defensive  system,  including  a  passive  de- 
fensive sj^tem  for  detection  purposes.  It 
is  my  belief  the  Soviets  can  increase  the 
range  of  their  missiles,  flre  them  around 
the  underside  of  the  world,  and  hit  tar- 
gets in  the  United  States  of  America;  and 
in  approving  the  treaty  we  are,  while 
guarding  our  front  door  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gion, leaving  the  rear  door  open  to  at- 
tack. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  read  the 
letter: 

If  It  is  technically  possible  for  the  Soviets 
to  Increase  the  range  at  their  missiles  and 
come  around  the  imderslde  of  the  globe,  pas- 
sive defensive  systems  for  detecting  purposes 
would  be  of  immense  importance  to  our 
Goverrunent,  and  the  time  might  come  when 
the  Installation  of  active  defensive  systems 
In  the  Antarctic  area  would  be  the  logical 
location  for  such  systems. 

I  mean  that  when  we  perfect  the  Nike- 
Zeus  and  other  active  defensive  systems 
it  may  be  logical  to  put  them  in  the  Ant- 
arctic, rather  than  somewhere  else,  and 
the  treaty  would  preclude  it  from  hap- 
pening. 
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Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  read  the 

letter: 

In  addition  to  the  answer  to  tiiis  specific 
question,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  give  me  your  observations  on  what  you 
think  Is  the  general  effect  of  demlUtariaing 
the  Antarctic  area  on  the  present  and  future 
mllitar>-  posture  of  this  country. 

I  have  in  mind  that  the  Navy  testified 
in  this  matter  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. I  read  the  testimony.  It  boils 
down  to  what  we  could  call,  out  West,  "a 
bucket  of  ixnoke,"  It  does  not  amount 
to  anything  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  give  us  the  kind  of 
an.swers  we  ought  to  have  with  respect 
to  this  vital  question. 

I  continue  to  read  the  letter: 
Inasmuch  as  there  are  only  several  days 
left  In  this  session  and  since  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  ueaty  v.iU  be  called  up  In  the 
Senate  In  the  next  few  days,  I  would  like 
your  answer  at  the  earliest  possible  time  for 
my  guidance  In  discussing  the  treaty  when 
it  comes  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  have  read  the 
letter  in  excerpts  and  because  I  have 
commented  upon  the  letter  in  reading  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
in  toto  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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jENATi  SHOtru)  RKJrcr  thk  Antakcttc 
Triatt 
(Testimony  of  Senator  Clair  Bngle,  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
June  14.  1960) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  siu-e  that  my  col- 
leagues are  all  aware  that  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  which  was  signed  by  the  12  partlci- 
paUng  countries  last  E)ecember  1.  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  for  ratification.  They  may 
not  be  equally  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  took  the  lead  In  Initiating 
the  conference  in  1958  which  led  to  the 
creation  and  signature  of  the  treaty.  They 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  U.SJ5.R.,  as  1 
of  the  12  countries  participating  in  the  In- 
ternational Geophysical  Year  program  In 
Antarctica,  received  a  gratuitous  invitation 
to  enter  into  the  treaty  and  lost  no  time  in 
doing  so.  They  may  well  consider  these 
matters  and  ask  "why?" 

Indeed.  I  ask  that  primary  question  and 
a  good  many  others  besides.  And  I  am  still 
looking  for  adequate  answers.  It  Is  difficult 
for  me  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  none,  and  that  the  Antarctic  Treaty  per- 
force is  a  setback  for  UJ5.  Interests. 

Frankly.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  by  this  country  violates 
at  least  two  sound  maxims:  One  hist«-ically 
prevalent  In  legal  and  diplomatic  circles,  and 
the  other  of  a  proverbial  nature.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  are  giving  something  for 
nothing;  or,  if  we  Insist  on  the  value  of  small 
promises,  we  are  giving  a  very  Urge  quid 
for  an  insignificant  quo.  In  essence,  we 
are  setUlng  the  seal  of  free  world  recognition 
on  the  Soviet  presence  In  Antarctica  In  re- 
turn for  whatever  assurance  the  treaty  oOen 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  be  troublemakers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  Indeed  "putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse."  For  the  treaty 
demilitarizes  the  continent  and  prohibits 
nuclear  explosions  and  disposal  of  waste  Just 
as  if  we  had  already  concluded  disarmament 
and  nuclear  test  ban  agreements  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  pros- 
pects for  such  agreements  have  l>een  made 
dimmer  by  the  current  Soviet  tantrums  of 
bellicosity  and  bad  manners  than  they  have 
been  for  quite  some  time. 


But  before  I  pursue  tbeme  lines  of  Inqtiiry 
in  greater  depth,  let  us  first  look  at  the  his- 
torical Betting  in  order  to  ascertain  the  com- 
parative relevance  of  Soviet.  American,  and 
other  interests  in  the  subcontinent. 

Between  1819  and  1821,  the  Russian  ex- 
plorer Von  Bellingshausen,  duplicated  the 
feat  of  Capl.  James  Cook  nearly  50  years 
earlier  by  crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle:  the 
Russian  also  sighted  two  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  the  continent,  but  api>arently  did  not 
Eight  the  mainland.  During  the  century  and 
a  quarter  between  that  time  and  the  period 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  Russians 
displayed  no  further  Interest  in  Antarctic 
exploration.  In  fact,  the  Soviet  bases  es- 
tablished through  participation  In  the  IGY 
are  aU  located  In  territory  claimed  by  Aus- 
tralia. 

Tlie  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
had  perhaps  the  loncest  and  clearest  record 
of  continuing  Interest  In  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent. There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  the 
legal  right  to  territorial  sovereignty  over  a 
large  portion  of  Antarctica.  It  could  base 
its  claim  on  discoveries,  explorations,  occupa- 
tions, or  performance  of  administrative  acts, 
the  main  basis  for  the  claims  which  have 
been  filed  to  date. 

On  any  basis  that  sovereignty  over  new 
territory  is  determined,  the  United  States 
has  a  sound  position.  An  example  is  dis- 
covery. American  investigators  believe  that 
the  continent  of  Antarctica  was  first  sighted 
by  Nathaniel  Brown  Palmer,  an  American 
sealing  captain,  on  November  17,  1830.  Nine- 
teen years  later  the  American  naval  officer, 
Charles  Wilkes,  made  a  voyage  more  than 
halfway  around  Antarctica  and  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  a  continental  landmass. 

Rights  based  upon  early  discoveries  are 
strengthened  by  an  outstanding  American 
role  In  exploring  the  continent.  Americans 
all  take  pride  in  such  activities  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  Little  America  by  Rear  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd — Byrd's  flight  over  the 
South  Pole  on  November  29,  1929 — and  Lin- 
coln Ellsworth's  later  flight  across  the  entire 
continent. 

Many  of  the  American  dtizena  who  took 
part  in  these  historic  explorations  have  made 
claims  on  behalf  of  their  country.  For  ex- 
ample, Marie  Byrd  land  was  claimed  for  the 
United  States  by  the  first  Byrd  expedition. 
James  W.  Ellsworth  land  was  claimed  in 
1936  by  Lincoln  Ellsworth,  who  also  claimed 
another  portion  for  the  United  States  in 
1939.  Additional  markers  laying  the  basis 
for  V3.  claims  were  planted  during  the 
postwar  Antarctic  expeditions  undertaken 
prior  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year.  Instructions  for  these  cxi)cdltions 
called  for  the  extension  and  consoUdation  of 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  "the  largest  practicable 
area  of  the  AntarcUc  Continent."  By  these 
activities  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for 
the  United  States  to  assert  its  sovereignty. 
All  that  has  been  lacking  is  the  official  action 
on  the  imrt  of  the  Government  which  would 
solidify  the  claims. 

UnfCMrtunately.  while  the  State  Department 
through  the  years  adopted  a  narrowly  legal- 
istic interpretation  erf  the  basis  for  a  claim, 
other  ootmtries  were  not  encumbered  by  the 
fiction  that  a  requirement  of  permanent 
settiement  had  much  relevance  to  Antarc- 
tica. Seven  nations  have  made  formal  claims 
to  portions  of  the  continent.  Of  these. 
Britain  and  Norway,  through  years  of  ex- 
ploration, have  rights  most  nearly  compara- 
ble in  weight  to  thoee  of  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  status  of  these  disputed  claims, 
none  of  which  Is  recognized  by  this  country, 
the  fact  remains  that  only  the  tmfavorably 
situated  territory  between  90*  and  150*  west 
longitude  is  as  yet  unclaimed.  At  a  mini- 
mum then,  it  would  seem  that  the  United 
States  should  be  concerned  with  establishing 
its  rights  In  this  one  uncontested  area. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  UJ8.  Gov- 
ernment has  signed  a  treaty  which  In  effect 
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deniee  thla  country  the  c^portunlty  to  take 
such  a  step.  For  the  treaty  expUciUy  pro- 
vides that  no  new  claims  may  be  asserted 
as  long  as  it  Is  in  effect. 

Now  proponents  of  the  treaty  argvie  that 
no  nation  will  be  giving  up  anything,  since 
the  treaty  also  provides  that  claims,  rights 
to  claims,  and  recognition  of  claims  are 
frozen  as  they  currently  exist  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  treaty.  This  is  true  in  theory 
because  the  treaty  states  that  nothing  In  It 
shall  be  interpreted  as  a  renunciation  of  pre- 
vloiisly  asserted  claims  to  territorial  sov- 
ereignty, or  as  a  renunciation  or  diminution 
of  any  basis  of  claim.  In  spite  of  these  pro- 
visions, however,  it  is  only  realistic  to  recog- 
nize that  once  the  treaty  comes  Into  force  it 
is  very  unlikely  the  United  States  will  ever 
gain  any  benefit  from  Its  preeminent  role  in 
the  opening  up  of  Antarctica. 

In  the  first  place,  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  treaty  is  to  extinguish  national  claims 
onoe  and  for  all.  It  seems  apF>arent  that  the 
clause  freezing  the  status  of  claims  was 
adopted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  treaty  palatable  to  states  which  have 
already  made  claims.  The  treaty  has  no 
termination  date  and  seems  designed  to  stay 
In  effect  Indefinitely.  As  long  as  it  remains 
In  force,  the  entire  continent  would  be  under 
International  control.  But  while  the  treaty 
is  supposedly  permanent  In  nature,  the  pro- 
visions freezing  sovereign  rights  give  the 
Impression  that  at  some  future  date  the 
treaty  will  expire  and  the  status  of  claims 
will  fall  back  into  the  same  pattern  which 
exists  today. 

Second,  even  If  the  treaty  were  unsuc- 
cessful In  Its  objective  of  bringing  about 
permanent  internationalization,  it  Is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  U.S.  rights  In  the  un- 
claimed area  would  ever  again  be  as  pre- 
dominant and  undisputed  as  they  are  now. 
Covm tries  such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
have  been  given  a  voice  in  the  control  of 
Antarctica  by  this  treaty,  will  not  readily 
pack  up  and  go  home  If  the  treaty  comes 
to  an  end.  Meanwhile,  the  claims  problem 
will  have  beconae  more  difficult  as  more  and 
more  countries   undertake  £ictlvities. 

Again,  the  treaty  has  a  provision  to  mask 
this  danger.  It  states  that  no  activities 
taking  place  during  the  treaty  period  shall 
constitute  a  basis  for  asserting,  supporting, 
or  denying  a  claim.  In  practice,  however, 
we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  If  the  treaty  ar- 
rangement eventually  were  to  dissolve,  new 
claims  not  now  Justified  would  be  made.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  backward  In  this  respect. 

Well,  some  may  ask.  why  all  the  fuss  about 
an  almost  inaccessible  chunk  of  ice  at  the 
bottom  of  the  world?  Perhaps  they  should 
also  ask  the  skipper  of  the  Sautilus  why  he 
believed  there  was  any  significance  In  his 
trip  under  the  Ice  across  the  roof  of  the 
world.  Yet  we  need  not  be  quite  so  contem- 
porary in  our  thinking  about  the  shrunken 
nature  of  our  globe  and  its  lines  of  com- 
mimicatlons. 

Even  In  World  War  II  Antarctica  proved 
of  military  advantage  to  an  enemy.  Ger- 
man raiders  operated  very  successfuUj  from 
antarctic  waters  against  allied  shipping, 
sinking  or  capturing  several  hundred  thou- 
sands tons;  a  substantial  part  of  the  Nor- 
wegian whaling  fleet  was  captiu-ed  in  the 
area.  So  Important  were  the  shipping  routes 
near  the  Antarctic  that  three  major  fieet  ac- 
tions were  fought  by  the  British  squadron 
based  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  If  the  Pan- 
ama or  the  Suez  Canals  were  closed  in  a  fu- 
ture war.  Western  shipping  would  be  de- 
toured  into  the  southern  oceans  around 
Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Whoever  controlled  Antarctica 
would  have  a  great  asset  In  the  control  of 
these  vital  southern  routes. 

With  current  advances  in  military  tech- 
nology, the  strategic  Importance  of  Antarc- 
tica for  the  defense  of  the  free  world  has 
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there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  before 
these  resources  can  be  extracted,  but  in  an 
atomic  age  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  It 
can  be  done.  As  the  resources  in  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  depleted,  the  resources  of 
Antarctica  will  Increase  In  value. 

Looking  further  into  the  future,  Antarctica 
may  hold  even  greater  benefits  In  store.  For 
example.  It  Is  not  inconceivable  that  Antarc- 
tica might  help  provide  food  for  the  world's 
rapidly  growing  population.  The  Antarctic 
seas  abound  in  certain  types  of  plant  and 
animal  life  which  scientists  believe  might 
be  harvested  someday. 

Although  the  Antarctic  Treaty  provides  for 
freedom  of  scientific  investigation,  it  makes 
no  mention  of  the  logical  aftermath  of  the 
scientific  research — namely,  economic  devel- 
opment. This  Is  a  subject  which  Is  entirely 
omitted.  Moreover,  because  the  development 
of  the  Antarctic  resources  will  require  large 
amounts  of  funds,  it  Is  highly  questionable 
whether  development  will  be  undertaken  as 
long  as  the  continent  is  under  international 
control.  A  nation  such  as  the  United  States 
could  afford  to  make  the  necessary  Invest- 
ments If  It  knew  that  the  American  taxpay- 
ers who  paid  the  bill  were  also  to  reap  the 
benefits.  However,  it  would  be  reluctant  to 
Invest  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment The  experience  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  shown  that  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  large  amounts  of  funds  for  interna- 
tional projects:  It  is  thus  no  idle  fear  that 
the  economic  development  of  Antarctica  will 
be  impeded  by  this  treaty. 

J4r  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  permit  a  summing  up  of  one  American's 
reaction  to  the  Antarctic  Treaty.  In  prac- 
tice. If  not  In  theory,  it  will  reduce  the  pre- 
eminent rights  which  the  United  States  haa 
in  a  large  part  of  Antarctica.  It  will  give  the 
Soviet  Union  a  position  of  equality  which  It 
does  not  deserve,  and  which  poses  a  danger 
to  the  seciarlty  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies   In  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

One  alleged  return  for  these  sacrifices  is 
freedom  of  scientific  Investigation.  This  has 
always  existed  in  Antarctica  anyway  for  the 
nations  willing  to  undertake  the  effort 
Involved. 

Another  alleged  gain  is  the  settlement  of  a 
political  problem  by  the  freezing  of  national 
claims  in  favor  of  international  control  It 
seems  likely  that  if  international  control  ever 
ends,  and  the  claims  thaw,  they  will  be  more 
complicated  than  ever  before.  They  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  restricted  to  free  world  na- 
tions as  they  have  been  In  the  past. 

Proponents  of  the  treaty  point  to  the  de- 
militarization of  Antarctica  as  a  step  for- 
ward. In  reality.  It  appears  to  take  what 
could  have  been  an  asset  to  the  defense  of 
the  free  world  and,  at  t)est.  neutralizes  it. 
At  worst,  the  treaty  does  not  fully  insure 
against  the  possibility  of  clandestine  mili- 
tary operations  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Soviet  record  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  treaties  is  one  which  could 
Inspire  confidence  in  anyone  but  a  con- 
genital optimist.  I  do  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  reject  this  treaty  as  being  contrary 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 


ExHiBrr  2 

US.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington.  DC. .June  22. 1960. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.. 
The  Secretary  of  Defenxe, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  As  you  p>erhaps  know, 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
met  this  week  and  voted  out  with  approval 
the  12-natlon  treaty  on  the  Antarctic.  On 
June  14, 1  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
opposed  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  At 
that  time  I  expressed  considerable  interest, 
among  other  things,  in  the  military  aspects 
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of  the  treaty  and  raised  some  serious  ques- 
tions regarding  the  effect  the  treaty  may 
liave  on  the  military  posture  of  this  country. 
I  have  noted  that  within  recent  months  we 
have  substantially  increased  the  range  of 
our  Atlas  missile.  Present  reports  Indicate 
also  that  the  Navy  plans  on  perhaps  doubling 
the  range  of  the  Polaris.  Our  information  Is 
that  the  Russians  have  a  greater  capability 
in  the  field  of  thrtwt  than  we  have.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
possible  in  the  foreseeable  future  for  the 
Soviets  to  Increase  the  range  of  their  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  sufficiently  to 
enable  them  to  launch  missiles  around  the 
underside  of  the  globe  at  targeU  in  the 
United  States. 

In  asking  this  question  I  have  in  mind  that 
we  have  built  and  are  building  our  detection 
systems  on  the  assumption  of  an  attack  over 
the  Arctic  regions.  This  detection  system 
win  be  built  at  great  expense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  may  be  guarding  the  front  door 
and  leaving  the  rear  of  our  house  wide  open 
to  attack.  My  reading  of  the  Antarctic 
Treaty  indicates  that  it  would  preclude  the 
installation  of  even  passive  defensive  sys- 
tem, that  la,  detection  systems  of  any  type. 

If  it  U  technically  possible  for  the  Soviets 
to  increase  the  range  of  their  missiles  and 
come  around  the  underside  of  the  globe, 
passive  defensive  systems  for  detecting  pur- 
p>osee  would  be  of  Immense  Importance  to  our 
Government,  and  the  time  might  come  when 
the  Installation  of  active  defensive  systems 
In  the  Antarctic  area  would  be  the  logical 
location  of  such  system. 

In  addition  to  the  answer  to  this  specific 
question,  it  would  be  appreciated  if  you 
would  give  me  your  obeervatlons  on  what  you 
think  Is  the  general  effect  of  demilitarizing 
the  Antarctic  area  on  the  present  and  future 
military  posture  of  this  country. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  only  several  days 
left  In  this  session  and  since  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  treaty  will  be  called  up  in  the 
SenaU  In  the  next  few  days.  I  would  like 
your  answer  at  the  earliest  possible  time  for 
my  guidance  in  discussing  the  treaty  when 
It  comes  up  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cultb  Emclb. 

US.  Senator. 


PRESroENT  EISENHOWERS 
TRAVELS  ABROAD 
Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  some  criticism  recently 
of  President  Eisenhower's  travels  abroad. 
I  believe  that  this  primarily  stems,  sim- 
ply enough,  from  the  fact  that  all  has 
not  gone  exactly  as  well  as  it  might  have 
in  our  relationship  with  friends  abroad 
and  our  efforts  to  seek  peace.  But  the 
reasoning  offered  is  that  the  administra- 
tion is  substituting  so-called  "personal 
diplomacy"  for  normal  and  traditional 
diplomatic  procedures. 

Yesterday  I  listened  to  Secretary  of 
State  Herter  testify  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations  bill,  and  he  touched 
upon  the  President's  trip  to  the  Far  East. 
Mr.  Herter  emphasized  the  importance  of 
regular  charmels  for  international  con- 
tact. But  he  stressed  that  the  purpose  of 
President  Eisenhower's  travels  were  to 
increase  friendliness  and  understanding 
across  the  world,  and  not  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  chiefs  of  state.  The  one 
exception,  of  course — and  the  point  has 
been  clearly  made — was  the  trip  to  Paris 
for  the  summit  meeting. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  criticism  I 
have  mentioned  Is  foimded  on  a  mis- 
understanding, either  accidental  or  con- 


trived, of  the  true  purpose  ol  the  Presi- 
dent's trips.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
for  a  clear  distinction  to  be  made  be- 
tween international  contact  among  Gov- 
ernment officlala  for  actual  negotiation 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  genera- 
tion of  good  will. 

Perhaps  the  catchy  term  "personal  di- 
plomacy" has  been  used  too  often  to  de- 
scribe the  President's  intent.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  used  imprecisely  and  even 
inaccurately.  Diplomacy  relates  directly 
to  conducting  negotiations;  to  arranging 
treaties,  for  instance.  The  President's 
travels  did  not  have  negotiation  as  their 
purpose,  and  therefore  could  not  sup- 
plant the  normal  diplomatic  processes, 
which  have  continued  unabated.  Per- 
haps we  should  carefully  make  the  dis- 
tinction between  "social"  and  "business" 
purposes  when  we  characterize  the  Eis- 
enhower tripe.  When  the  term  "per- 
sonal Presidential  diplomacy"  is  used  it 
must  be  applied  specifically  to  a  situation 
like  the  Paris  summit  meeting,  rather 
than  tossed  around  casually  as  a  de- 
scription of  everything  the  President  does 
outside  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 
Good  will  missions,  efforts  to  convince 
farflung  peoples  of  the  basic  unity  of 
free  men  everywhere,  travels  to  demon- 
strate the  dynamic  belief  of  the  United 
States  in  world  peace — these  must  be 
separately  identified  and  given  full  credit 
for  what  they  are. 

I  believe  these  purposes  are  not  only 
valuable,  but  necessary,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  world  today  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  challenge. 

It  is  actually  standard  practice  for 
chiefs  of  state  and  heads  of  government 
to  advance  their  national  interests  by 
good  will  trips,  and  with  good  reason. 
We  all  know  of  Chairman  Khrushchev's 
efforts  in  this  regard,  continuing,  in  one 
way  or  another,  since  the  highly  publi- 
cized Bulganin -Khrushchev  "team  visit" 
to  India  in  1955.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  is  a  crucial  weapon  in  the  battle 
for  men's  minds,  and  it  would  be  pre- 
posterous for  anyone  to  suggest  we 
should  leave  it  for  the  Russians  alone. 

The  need  for  goodwill  tours  for  the 
President  of  the  leader  of  free  world  na- 
tions has  been  advanced  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  transportation  and  communica- 
tions technology.  If  a  head  of  state  can 
easily  and  practically  visit  those  he 
claims  to  be  his  foreign  friends,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult  for  him  not 
to  do  so. 

There  is  another  revolution,  so-called, 
which  affects  the  matter  also,  and  more 
basically.  The  new.  yearning,  emerging 
nations  of  the  less  developed  areas  have 
high  aspirations  for  success  and  prestige 
in  a  world  previously  closed  to  them. 
This  is  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions. In  order  to  encourage  these  peo- 
ples to  sustain  self-determination,  in- 
dependence and  progress  in  a  free  demo- 
cratic context,  we  must  prove  our  affec- 
tion and  regard  for  them.  We  must  seek 
to  build  their  self-confidence  and  self- 
respect.  We  go  to  their  homelands  to  do 
this,  demonstrating  directly  and  per- 
sonally our  recognition  of  and  regard 
for  them.  This  the  President  has  sought 
to  accomplish  in  his  immensely  success- 
ful visits  to  the  Near  East  in  1959,  and 


Latin  America  and  the  Par  East  in  1960. 
His  European  trip  in  1959  was  directed 
toward  vigorously  cementing  the  ties  of 
imity  and  friendship  between  ourselves 
and  our  Western  allies. 

Indeed,  a  prime  reason  for  Chairman 
Khrushchev's  cancellation  of  President 
Eisenhower's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
was  the  fear  that  such  a  trip  might  be 
too  successful  from  the  free  world's  point 
of  view.  The  same  apprehension  im- 
doubtedly  directed  the  organized  Com- 
mimist  efforts  to  block  the  President's 
visit  to  J£4>an  more  recently.  President 
Eisenhower's  tremendous  reputation  as  a 
man  of  peace  has  had  a  prof oimd  effect 
on  the  tactics  of  international  com- 
munism. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  Tokyo  agi- 
tators must  be  measured  against  the 
overwhelming  outpourings  of  affection, 
admiration,  and  support  from  millions 
of  people  who  have  greeted  President 
Eisenhower  across  the  world.  We  must 
not  overdraw  this  recent  and  temporary 
damage  to  our  prestige.  In  many  visits — 
for  the  first  time — of  the  American  head 
of  government  to  overlooked  nations  and 
peoples.  President  Eisenhower  has  dem- 
cmstrated  his  willingness  to  go  many 
thousands  of  extra  miles  to  improve  the 
chances  for  peace.  Foreign  leaders  have 
assured  us  of  the  great  value  to  the  cause 
of  peace  of  these  journeys,  and  they  have 
received  universal  support  from  within 
the  United  States. 


USELESS  AGENCY — CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
later  today  the  Senate  wlU  consider  the 
independent  ofQces  appropriaticm  bill, 
which  includes  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 
Civil  defense,  Mr.  President,  might 
have  been  of  some  value  during  World 
War  n  and  for  a  few  years  thereafter. 
However,  we  are  now  in  an  age  of  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles,  nuclear 
bombs  and  space  sateUites. 

Civil  defense  as  It  is  now  operated  is 
about  as  useful  as  flintlock  muskets,  tal- 
low dips,  mustache  cups,  or  Civil  War 
cannonballs.  Tliis  boondoggling  bu- 
reaucracy has  spent  over  $1  billion  of 
taxpayers'  money  during  the  past  9  years. 
I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  that  the 
American  people  are  In  reality  any  more 
secure  than  when  this  wasteful  program 
began. 

Yet,  with  this  fact  staring  us  in  the 
face,  we  continue  to  fool  ourselves  and 
to  take  money  from  taxpayers  with  a 
civil  defense  program  which  is  not  only 
false  ir.  concept  of  defense  in  this  nu- 
clear age,  but  wasteful  and  extravagant 
in  its  implementation. 

The  goals  of  our  civil  defense  planners 
are  hidden  by  confusion.  On  the  one 
hand  they  tell  us  to  build  shelters  in  our 
basements  and  back  yards.  On  the 
other  hand  they  map  out  elaborate 
evacuation  schemes  and  tell  us  to  run  in 
event  of  attack. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times  be- 
fore, neither  of  these  plans  is  feasible. 
Together  they  are  ludicrous. 

The  futility,  the  waste,  and  the  bun- 
gling of  this  outmoded  agency  are  almost 
beyond  belief. 
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In  the  bill  which  will  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate shortly  this  agency  is  requesting  $12 
million  in  matching  funds  for  person- 
nel. In  reality,  we  are  being  asked  to 
provide  this  money  to  create  more  than 
4,000  paid  positions  in  city  halls  and 
county  courthouses.  Not  only  is  this  a 
waste  of  Federal  funds,  It  is  also  an  en- 
couragement to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  waste  money. 

In  Ohio  there  are  some  90  employees 
in  the  State  organization  costing  the 
State  $554,000.  Under  the  proposed 
matching  program,  Ohio  would  have  200 
salaried  civil  defense  workers  and  would 
sj)end  almost  $1^2  million,  of  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  contribute 
$570,000.  I  wonder  whether  the  people 
of  Ohio  will  be  any  more  secure  with 
these  added  paid  employees.  To  judge 
by  the  past,  there  will  be  no  more  safety 
but  a  lot  more  confusion. 

We  are  told  that  these  new  employ- 
ees will  be  chosen  under  State  civil  serv- 
ice merit  systems.  If  these  are  the  same 
merit  systems  that  have  given  us  the 
paid  civil  defense  employees  we  have 
today,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  enough 
on  behalf  of  the  fine  volunteer  workers 
who  have  made  sacrifices  and  rendered 
great  services  in  time  of  floods  and  fires 
and  other  disasters  without  thought  of 
compensation.  They  will  do  so  again 
as  they  have  always  done  without  paid 
civil  defense  oflQcials  directing  them  from 
behind  desks. 

This  bill  also  contains  an  appropria- 
tion of  $6 '2  million  for  .the  General 
Services  Administration  for  fallout 
shelters  in  proposed  Government  build- 
ings throughout  the  country.  The  only 
people  this  will  help  are  contractors. 

Of  what  earthly  use  will  shallow 
shelters  be  in  Federal  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  located  in  metropolitan  areas 
where  shelters  will  be  of  little  or  no 
protection? 

At  a  time  when  the  Nation  faces 
serious  housing  problems  which  ad- 
ministration leaders  refuse  to  face  for 
fear  of  unbalancing  the  Federal  budget, 
this  same  administration  proposes  $6 
million  worth  of  useless  shelters  in  Gov- 
ernment buildings. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  of  the 
$76  million  requested  for  this  agency, 
$47  million,  or  62  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  request,  is  designated  for 
salaries  and  exp>enses. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives denied  the  $12  million  re- 
quest for  salaries  and  the  $6*/^  million 
for  fallout  shelters.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  this  biU  if  these  requests  are  in- 
cluded in  its  final  version.  It  is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  stand  firm,  as  it  did  last  year, 
in  refusing  to  grant  these  sums. 

If  we  allow  this  bureaucratic  mon- 
strosity to  expand  this  year,  who  linows 
to  what  extent  it  will  grow  and  spend; 
grow  and  waste — always  a  refuge  for 
ex-governors,  defeated  politicians,  and 
political  hangers-on  of  the  party  in 
p>ower. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  pouring 
additional  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars into  a  worthless  plan  for  passive 
resistance,  let  us  scrap  civil  defense  as 
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now  conducted.  Boot  out  the  politicians 
from  tlie  Federal  Administrator  of  the 
OfBce  of  Civilian  Defense  and  Mobiliza- 
tion rig  ht  down  the  line.  Remove  these 
paid  olBcials  and  employees  from  the 
public  payroll.  Place  the  defense  of 
citizens  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of 
those  trained  to  defend  and  maintain 
our  fre?dom — the  Armed  Forces  of  our 
country  Surely,  the  defense  of  civil- 
ians is  ;oo  important  to  be  entrusted  to 
civilian ;  in  armbands. 

Shelter  programs  for  basements  and 
backyai  ds  required  in  the  construction 
of  buil<  ings  connote  a  waste  of  money. 
In  real  ty.  in  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
and  CO  iflagrations  that  would  follow, 
such  SD-called  shelters  would  not  be 
shelters  but  would  prove  deadly  firetraps. 
We  should  depend  upon  our  Armed 
Forces  ind  their  pKJwer  for  instant  re- 
taliatioii  and  defending  this  nation  and 
its  citiz?ns  instead  of  adding  appropri- 
ations lor  this  worse  than  useless  OflBce 


of  Civil 


and  Defense  Mobilization. 


PLAIN  TALK  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  ed:  tion  of  Reader's  Digest  magazine 
contain ;  an  informative  and  interesting 
article  hat  is  in  the  nature  of  a  debate 
betweer  two  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Georgia  fMr. 
TALBtAD(  IE  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  D)UGMs].  The  subject  matter  of 
their  debate  deals  with  the  so-called  civil 
rights  c  uestion. 

As  ev  ;ry  Member  of  the  Senate  is  well 
aware,  Doth  of  these  Senators  are  well 
inform(  d  on  this  subject.  Both  are  able 
and  ai^  iculate  spokesmen  for  the  point 
of  view  they  hold  on  this  issue.  Because 
of  the  reneral  interest  in  the  so-called 
civil  rijhts  question,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ord  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folio  vs: 

Tlain  Talk  on  Civil  Rights 

Pattl    H.    Douglas    versus    Senator 
Herman  E.  Talmaogk) 

sxplosive  civil  rights  Issue  will  un- 

shake  the  platforms  of  both  the 

and    Republican    national    con- 

dvirlng  the  coming  month.    It  Is  an 

which  it  is  Impossible  for  an  in- 

S.  citizen  not  to  have  an  opinion. 

In  mind,  shortly  after  passage  of 

Civil   Rights   Act   of    1960, 

"8  Digest  asked  Senator  Paul  H. 

Democrat,  of  Illinois,  leading  advo- 

<^vU  rights  legislation,  to  participate 

face-to-face  discussion  of   the 

iTlth  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge, 

of    Georgia,    a    most    articulate 

n   for   the  southern   viewpoint.     A 

of  their  forthright  talk  follows:) 

Douglas.     Senator  Talmadge.  the 

(lonfllct  over  civil  rights,  to  my  mind, 

tragic  thing  that  has  occurred  to 

Nation   In   this   centiu^.     If   we 

to  discuss  our  views — and  we  know 

think  we  must  do  so  calmly  but 

and    with    the    hope    that    we    can 

contribution  toward  solving  the 
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Talmadge.      I    certainly    want    to 

discussion  In  that  spirit.  Senator 

I   agree   that  this   tragic   Issue  Is 

our  country,  setting  section  against 


section  and  race  against  race,  at  a  time  when 
we  should  be  strong  and  united  In  a  troubled 
world. 

Senator  Dd\»c.A8.  Let  us  be^ln  with  fun- 
damentals. I  think  our  attitude  toward  the 
Negro  dep>ends  largely  upon  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  man.  If  we  believe,  as  I  think 
most  Americans  do.  that  all  men,  regardless 
of  race  or  color,  are  created  equal  by  Al- 
mighty God.  that  they  all  have  within  them 
the  divine  spark,  and  that  they  all  tiave  the 
right  and.  indeed,  the  obligation  to  develop 
their  moral  character  as  God  would  have  it, 
then  we  must  reexamine  our  attitude  toward 
the  Negro  In  the  ll^ht  of  that  belief. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  agree  that  all  men  of 
all  races  are  equal  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  that  all  American  citizens  have 
equal  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  Individual 
States. 

Senator  Douglas.  Then  we  cannot  set  the 
Negroes  apart  as  social  or  Intellectual  infe- 
riors. We  cannot  hamper  them  in  getting 
an  education.  We  cannot  deprive  them  of 
the  right  to  vote.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
an  almost  sacred  duty  to  enhance  the  Ne- 
groes' -social,  economic,  and  political  devel- 
opment. That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In 
our  efforts  to  safeguard  the  Negroes'  rights 
as  American  citizens.  I  believe  that  is  the 
basic  issue  in  the  present  civil  rights  con- 
troversy. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  cannot  agree  that 
that  is  the  basic  issue.  The  people  of  the 
South  do  not  want  to  deny  the  Negro  his 
right  to  vote,  or  to  deprive  his  children  of 
an  equal  education.  Neither  do  they  want 
to  hamper  his  development  as  an  Individual 
or  as  a  good  citizen. 

Senator  Douglas.  Those  are  brave  and 
heartening  words,  Senator.  But.  unhappily, 
they  are  not  supported  by  the  facts  in  the 
Southern  States.  May  I  ask  what  you  con- 
sider the  basic  issue? 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  the  people  In  the 
South  resent  Is  the  attempt  of  powerful 
forces  within  this  country  to  elevate  a  minor- 
ity, in  this  case,  the  Negroes,  to  a  special 
and  favored  status  by  means  of  Federal  laws. 
They  resent  Federal  compulsion  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  social  traditions 
of  the  majority  merely  as  a  special  pKslltlcal 
favor  to  the  minority. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  Is  not  the  case. 
Senator.  We  seek  only  to  obtain  and  guar- 
antee equal  rights  for  the  Negro  under  the 
law. 

Senator  Talmadge.  But  when  we  speak  of 
equal  rights.  Senator,  we  must  remember 
that  under  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment the  Individual  has  other  rights.  Among 
them  are  the  rights  of  privacy,  of  protecting 
ones  family,  of  educating  one's  children  ac- 
cording to  one's  own  choosing.  These  are 
rights  that  are  cherished  not  only  by  .soutli- 
erners  but  by  free  men  everywhere.  Yet  the 
social  reformers  and  agitators  would  sacrifice 
these  rights  of  the  majority  In  order  to  be- 
stow special  rights  on  a  minority.  That  Is 
the  Issue  that  Is  now  dividing  our  country. 
And  it  is  working  to  the  detriment  of  our 
Negro  citizens  Instead  of  advancing  their 
Interests. 

Senator  Douglas.  I  am  afraid  you  are  con- 
fusing the  Issue,  Senator.  No  one  Is  pro- 
posing that  white  people  must  Invite  Negro 
citizens  into  their  homes.  No  one  Is  saying 
that  white  girls  should  marry  Negro  boys. 
No  one  is  saying  that  Negroes  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  white  private  clubs.  What  we  are 
discussing  is  the  attitude  of  the  Southern 
States  toward  the  law  of  the  land.  Will  the 
Southern  States,  In  defiance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, hamper  the  Negro  In  obtaining  an 
adequate  education.  Will  the  Southern 
States  continue  to  set  the  Negroes  apart  as 
Inferiors?  Will  the  Southern  States  con- 
tinue to  deprive  the  Negro  citizen,  because 
of  his  race,  of  his  right  to  vote? 

Senator  Talmadge.  Senator,  those  rights 
were  established  in  1868-70  by  the  14th  and 
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15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
When  those  amendmenta  were  adopted,  most 
States  already  had  separate  school  aystems 
for  whites  and  for  Negroes.  And  up  until 
1954  the  courts  held  In  a  long  series  of  de- 
cisions that  the  provisions  of  the  14th 
amendment  were  being  compiled  with  when 
the  States  provided  separate  but  equal  fa- 
cilities for  both  races.  Then,  In  1954.  with- 
out any  amendment  to  the  Constitution  or 
any  act  of  Congress,  without  any  basis  ex- 
cept sociological  and  psychological  theories, 
the  Supreme  Court  reversed  all  these  prece- 
dents and  ruled  that  separate  but  equal 
schools  were  no  longer  constitutional. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  you  and  I  know 
Senator,  that  these  separate  schools  for  Ne- 
groes were  seldom  equal.  I  thing  It  Is 
undeniable  that  schools  for  Negroes  In  the 
South,  Indeed  In  some  sections  of  the  North, 
were  grossly  Inferior.  But  then,  a  few  years 
ago,  came  the  case  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  where 
the  separate  high  schools  for  Negroes  were 
approximately  equal  to  the  white  schools. 
The  Supreme  Court  then  had  to  decide 
whether  segregation  In  itself  was  not  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guar- 
anteed by  the  14th  amendment.  The  Court 
ruled  unanimously  that  the  segregation  of 
children  because  of  race  and  during  their 
formative  years  actually  retarded  their  edu- 
cation and  implanted  an  inferiority  com- 
plex in  the  children  which  becomes  a  handi- 
cap In  later  life.  That  decision  was  re- 
affirmed later  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
again  unanimously,  with  three  new  Justices 
sitting. 

Senator  Talmadge.  But  public  education  Is 
the  right  and  responsibility  of  the  States. 
Senator.  The  acts  of  Congress  admitting  the 
last  14  States  to  the  Union  makes  that  per- 
fectly clear.  Yet  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion of  1954  sought  to  deny  the  Southern 
States  that  right. 

Senator  Douglas.  The  court  decision  dealt 
with  but  one  thing,  segregation— which  It 
declared  unconstitutional.  It  didnt  tell  you 
how  to  desegregate  or  when  to  desegregate, 
and  I  don't  think  It  Interfered  with  your 
States  rights.  I  know  that  you  have  called 
the  decision  "sociological  and  psychological 
Jurisprudence."  Bun  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion clearly  reflects  the  awakening  of  Amer- 
ica's moral  consciousness  to  what  Is  Involved 
In  the  separation  of  American  citizens  along 
racial  lines. 

Senator  Talmadge.  During  recent  years  the 
people  of  the  South,  whites  and  Negroes, 
have  made  real  progress  in  promoting  racial 
harmony  and  good  will.  The  court  decision 
of  1964,  contrary  to  Its  own  declaration, 
really  turned  back  the  clock.  Why?  The 
answer  can  be  found  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1896  which  declared:  "If  the 
races  are  to  meet  upon  terms  of  social  equal- 
ity, It  must  be  the  result  of  natural  affini- 
ties, a  mutual  appreciation  of  each  other's 
merits,  and  a  voluntary  consent  of  the  Indi- 
viduals." We  cannot  solve  by  Federal  laws 
or  court  decisions  social  problems  as  old  and 
complex  as  those  Involved  here.  If  the  18th 
amendment  taught  us  anything.  It  Is  that 
Federal  laws  cannot  be  effective  or  enforced 
when  they  lack  the  support  of  Uie  majority 
of  the  people — or  what  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence calls  the  "consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." 

Senator  Douglas.  But  that  refers  to  the 
consent  of  the  majority  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  What  you  are  saying,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  Senator,  is.  "These  are  local  prob- 
lems, and  we  must  deal  with  them  locally 
in  the  South."  The  sad  fact  is  that  the 
white  South  has  not  dealt  with  the  problems 
either  fairly  or  realistically.  Even  today,  6 
years  after  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  every 
State  m  the  South  appropriates  less  money 
for  Negro  schools  than  for  white  schools. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  do  not  say  that  our 
schools  for  white  or  colored  children  are 
what  we  want  them  to  be.  But  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  until  very  recent  years  the 


South  has  been  struggling  to  overcome  the 
legacy  of  destruction  and  poverty  which  It 
inherited  after  the  War  Between  the  States. 
Only  after  World  War  n  were  the  Southern 
States  able  to  provide  for  the  educational 
needs  of  their  children,  both  white,  and  col- 
ored. During  my  administration  as  Gover- 
nor of  Georgia  from  1947  to  1955,  we  spent 
about  53  cents  of  every  tax  dollar  for  edu- 
cation, and  laimched  a  $200  million 
building  program  which  has  since  been  ac- 
celerated. The  people  of  Georgia  do  not  have 
to  ppologlze  to  anyone  for  their  schools  for 
whites  or  Negroes,  and  those  schools  are  open 
to  the  Inspection  of  anyone. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  Senator,  perliaps 
we  should  take  another  look.  For  the  record 
shows  plainly  that  In  Georgia  as  well  as  in 
other  Southern  States  there  is  a  great  dis- 
parity between  public  school  facilities  for 
Negroes  and  those  for  white  children.  But 
let  us  talk  about  voting,  which  te  another 
critical  problem.  There  are  16  counties  In 
the  South  where,  even  though  Negroes  con- 
stitute the  majority,  there  is  not  a  single 
registered  Negro  voter.  There  are  49  coun- 
ties where  Negroes  are  the  majority,  but 
where  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Negroes 
of  voting  age  are  registered.  There  are  about 
5  million  Negroes  of  voting  age  in  the 
South,  but  only  about  1,200.000  were  regis- 
tered in  1956.  Is  this  the  best  that  the  wlilte 
South,  left  to  Its  own  devices,  can  do  to  solve 
that  problem? 

.Senator  Talmadge.  You  must  be  aware. 
Senator  Douglas,  that  a  time  factor  Is  In- 
volved here.  Until  1946  we  had  white  Demo- 
cratic primaries  in  the  South  In  which  Ne- 
groes did  not  vote.  Since  the  Supreme  Court 
held  the  white  primaries  unconstitutional  in 
1946  we  have  come  a  long  way.  While  I  do 
not  consider  the  report  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  authoritative,  let  us  look  at 
those  figures.  They  show  that  Negro  regis- 
tration in  the  Southern  States  climbed  from 
595,000  in  1947  to  about  1.200.000  In  1956.  In 
Georgia,  where  we  have  some  600,000  Negroes 
of  voting  age,  more  than  180,000  are  regis- 
tered and  voting,  and  the  number  Is  Increas- 
ing every  year. 

Senator  Douglas.  But  arent  these  Negro 
voters  nearly  all  In  the  cities?  How  many 
.are  voting  In  the  rural  areas? 

Senator  Talmadge.  These  voters  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  State.  True,  there  Is  a 
large  concentration— about  33,000— in  Pulton 
County  where  Atlanta  is  located.  But  In 
Liberty  County,  which  Is  rural,  there  are 
more  Negroes  than  whites  voting.  The 
Negro  vote  Is  equal  to  the  white  vote  in 
Long.  Mcintosh,  and  Taliaferro  Counties,  all 
of  which  are  rural.  Colored  voters  In 
Georgia  have  elected  public  officials.  They 
frequently  hold  the  balance  of  power  In  local 
election^:.  Mv  point  Is  that  we  have  accom- 
plished this  in  less  than  15  years.  We  have 
done  It  under  State  law  and  without  Federal 
compulsion.  We  cannot  help  it  if  all  the 
Negroes  who  are  qualified  to  vote  do  not 
choose  to  exercise  that  right.  The  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  has  reported  that  only  25  percen\  of 
the  Negroes  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  register  and 
vote.     We  do  better  than  that  in  Georgia. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  It  Is  good  to  know 
that  Negroes  In  Georgia  are  voting  in  such 
numbers.  But  let  us  not  blink  the  fact. 
Senator,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  South, 
Negroes  are  being  denied  their  right  to  vote 
In  an  outrageous  manner.  Read  the  facts  In 
the  report  of  the  President's  Civil  Rights 
Commission— a  six-member  body  that  In- 
cluded three  southerners.  Incidentally. 

Senator  Talmadge.  In  my  opinion  that  re- 
port Is  a  prejudiced  and  unreliable  docu- 
ment, and  I  call  your  attention  to  the  dissent 
of  Commissioner  Battle,  who  states:  "I  con- 
cur In  the  proposition  that  all  jHoperly 
qualified  American  citizens  should  have  the 
right  to  vote,  but  I  believe  that  the  present 
laws  are  sufficient  to  protect  that  right." 


Senator  Douglas.  But,  Senator,  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  present  laws  are  far  from 
sufficient.  Consider  what  happened  in 
Tuskegee,  Ala.,  the  site  of  the  renowned 
Tuskegee  Institute.  Negro  Ph.  D.'s  were 
denied  the  right  to  register  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  quallfled.  Then  the 
State  of  Alabama  gerrymandered  the  town 
boixndarles  In  such  a  way  as  to  disenfran- 
chise Tuskegee  Negroes  in  the  local  elections. 
Senator  Talmadge.  Let  me  say  tliat  if  any 
citizen  in  the  Tuskegee  area  feels  he  has 
been  denied  his  right  to  vote,  he  has  four 
recourses  under  Federal  law.  Including  the 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  any  citizen,  of  whatever  race, 
who  sought  protection  of  his  voting  rights 
who  did  not  receive  redress  In  the  courts. 

Senator  Douglas.  Well,  thus  far.  Senator, 
you  have  asserted  that  the  white  F>«ople  in 
the  South  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  Negro 
of  his  right  to  vote,  and  you  have  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  Increasing  number  of 
Negroes  in  Georgia  who  are  voting.  Why, 
then,  do  you  oppose  the  recommendation  of 
fair-minded  people  who  are  only  trying  to 
enable  the  Negro  to  exercise  his  constitu- 
tional rights? 

Senator  Talmadge.  We  oppose  such  recom- 
mendations Ijecause  they  tend  to  violate  oiu: 
States  rights,  because  they  usually  emanate 
from  agitators  .-ind  social  theorists,  and  lie- 
cause  they  result  in  dangerous  and  imwork- 
able  laws  which  do  more  harm  than  good. 
So  far  as  voting  Is  concerned,  further  laws 
are  unnecessary.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  affecting  the  schools  of  the  South  Is 
particularly  repugnant  to  the  majority  of 
southerners  because  it  would  force  tlie  Inter- 
mingling of  wliite  and  colored  chUdren  at 
their  most  Impressionable  ages.  I  tliink  It  is 
fundamental  that  people  prefer  to  associate 
with  their  own  kind — whites  with  wliltes, 
Negroes  with  Negroes :  you  may  call  this  dis- 
crimination. But  people  of  all  races  dis- 
criminate ail  through  their  lives  and  even 
among  themselves.  We  whites  discriminate 
when  we  select  our  churches,  schools,  and 
clubs.  We  discriminate  when  we  choose  otu- 
friends  and  our  chUdren's  playmates.  We 
discriminate  when  we  decide  which  boys  may 
escort  our  daiighters  to  a  dance. 

Senator  DouciJks.  Now,  Senator,  I  think 
you  are  getting  to  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
But  you  are  only  hinting  at  it.  I  l>elieve  that 
the  southern  attitude  Is  based  upon  fears  or 
prejudices  which  are  unjustified. 

Senator  Talmadge.  We  are  reluctant  to  dis- 
cuss this  aspect  of  the  problem.     Whenever 
we  do,  we  are  called  racist  or  worse.     But 
I  cannot  agree  that  the  fears  of  southern 
p)eople  are  as  unfounded  as  you  say.    Let  me 
put  It  this  way :  history  shows  that  wherever 
people  of  different  races  have  t>een  forced  to 
mingle  intimately,  as  would  l>e  the  case  In 
our   public   schools,    the   result   has   been   a 
biological  mixing  of  the  races,  whether  legally 
or  otherwise.     This  has  been  true  in  Cuba, 
Egypt,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere.    People  in  some 
of  these  countries  are  proud  of  their  racial 
assimilation.    We  do  not  want  It  to  happen 
In  the  South.    Indeed,  I  think  It  Is  repugnant 
to  Americans  of  all  regions,  whether  they  are 
white  or  colored.     You  will  find  a  number 
of  Negro  soclologlste  who  have  written  that 
assimilation  will  be  the  inevitable  result  of 
Integration.    Only  a  few  years  ago,  to  cite  a 
specific   example,   a   Negro   lawyer   In   South 
Carolina,  a  local  counsel  of  the  NAACP,  told 
a  reporter  that  while  Intermarriage  was  not 
discussed  at  NAACP  meetings,  "I  am  sure  the 
NAACP  knows  that  once  you  integrate  it  Is 
the  natural  consequence."     You  cannot  ex- 
pect us  to  derive  any  reassurance  from  that 
sort  of  talk. 

Senator  Douglas.  That  does  not  foUow  at 
all  There  is  no  mor?  intermarriage  In  the 
North  than  in  the  South,  and,  I  might  add, 
there  is  far  less  interbreeding. 

Senator  Talmadg*.  Nor  are  we  reassured, 
Senator,  when  we  read  aix>ut  what  happens 
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In  the  North  as  a  result  of  efforta  to  mix 
Negroes  and  whites  In  schools  and  housing 
developments.  There  has  been  plenty  at 
violence  In  your  own  State  of  nilnats,  and 
only  recently  there  was  rtoting  and  at  toast 
one  fatal  stabbing  In  a  newly  Integrated 
school  In  Philadelphia.  We  have  been  aMe 
to  avoid  that  sort  of  thing  In  the  South, 
and  we  want  to  continue  doing  so. 

Senator  Doxticuvs.  We  are  not  entirely 
blameless  In  the  North,  and  we,  too.  have 
our  problenvs  to  solve.  Nevertheless,  there 
have  been  racial  clashes  In  the  South  re- 
cently, and  the  whites  have  been  the  ag- 
gressors. The  peace  which  previously  existed 
In  southern  communities  was  due  primarily 
to  the  Negroes'  fear  of  white  violence  If  they 
stood  up  for  their  rights.  A  graveyard  Is  a 
rather  peaceful  place,  too.  Senator,  but  who 
wants  to  live  there? 

Senator  Talmadcx.  Most  southerners.  Sen- 
ator, are  bom  and  bred  In  the  traditions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  They  know 
and  acknowledge  the  tnje  brotherhood  of 
man.  We  are  also  traditionally  a  conserva- 
tive and  law  abiding  people.  But  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  while  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  law  is  one  of  the  highest  duties 
of  a  good  citizen.  It  Is  not  the  highest.  "To 
lose  our  country  by  scrupulous  adherence 
to  written  law,"  he  said,  "would  be  to  lose 
the  law  Itself,  with  life,  liberty,  property 
and  all  those  who  are  enjoying  them  with 
us — thus  absurdly  sacriflctng  the  end  to  the 
means." 

Senator  Doxjclas.  Tes,  Senator,  but  It  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  fought  to  have  slavery 
outlawed  by  the  Constitution,  and  he  wae 
defeated  by  his  colleagues  from  the  South. 
I  believe  Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  on  our 
side  today.  And.  despite  what  you  say,  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  a  large  and  growing 
body  of  white  citizens  in  the  South  who 
are  eager  to  have  this  problem  settled  once 
and  for  all  within  the  framework  of  the 
Constitution. 

Senator  Talmadge.  These  people  would  like 
to  see  the  school  issue  settled,  Senator,  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  not  by 
the  whims  of  the  Court.  It  has  not  been 
easy  for  us  to  get  the  southern  viewpoint 
before  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  But  I  think 
that  is  changing.  Last  April  a  survey  of 
public  opinion  in  39  States  outside  the 
South  disclosed  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
southern  viewpoint. 

"Prom  California  to  Maine."  the  survey  re- 
ported, "men  recognize  that  decades  of 
strict  social  custom  In  the  South  cannot  be 
overturned  quickly."  Those  are  heartwarm- 
ing words   to   all   thinking  southerners. 


JANE  ADDAMS  AND  THE  ARTS 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
my  privilege  this  morning  to  hear  a 
wonderful  talk  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphmt] 
when  he  addressed  the  Women's  Inter- 
national  Leagiie  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 
As  usual,  be  did  a  grand  job.  The  oc- 
casion, of  course,  was  a  part  of  the  Jane 
Addams  Centennial. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
seem  a  contradiction  to  some  that  Jane 
Addams,  raised  in  an  almost  Puritanical 
background  and  early  in  life  deeply  con- 
cerned with  righting  the  social  injustices 
that  she  saw,  should  have  begun  her  ef- 
forts to  help  the  poor  by  providing  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  participate  in 
and  appreciate  the  arts. 

Hull  House  was  begun  as  a  kinder- 
garten where  mothers  could  leave  their 
children  with  Jane  Addams  and  laien 
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Gates  Sftarr,  while  they  worked  long 
hours  o'  ^er  a  machine,  knowing  that  the 
childrer  would  be  feid  and  well  cared 
for.  Mi>re  than  that,  as  Jane  Addams 
oto&ervet  the  children  playing,  in  the 
particul  Eirly  creative  way  that  children 
Iriay,  th ;  idea  of  this  creative  life  for  all 
people,  for  the  continuing  use  of  the 
imagination  that  adults  often  forget,  be- 
ban  to  t  ike  hold.  She  wrote:  "We  realize 
afresh  mat  it  is  the  business  of  youth  to 
reaffirm  the  beauty  and  joy  in  the  world 
that  such  spontaneity  may  become  a 
source  c  f  new  vitality,  a  wellspring  of  re- 
freshment  to  a  jaded  city.  It  is  easy  to 
fail  to  itilize  it;  the  artists  are  preoc- 
cupied rying  to  recapture  it  after  the 
first  blcom  has  escaped  them  and  only 
occasioially  do  the  educators  demon- 
strate t  lat  each  child  lives  not  only  in 
an  actu  il  environment  visible  to  all,  but 
in  enchanted  surroundings  which  may 
be  repri)duced  by  the  child  himself." 

She  jaw  the  value  of  each  national 
and  racial  culture  as  a  very  real  con- 
tributio  i  to  American  society  into  which 
each  WIS  assimilating,  and  she  saw  this 
growing  American  culture  as  the  product 
of  all  of  them. 

But  n  lore  than  that  she  recognized  the 
value  t<>  each  individual  and  family  of 
preservi  ag  and  taking  pride  in  the  music 
and  art  of  the  old  country.  She  watched 
older  iijimigrants  gain  new  self-respect 
when  g  ven  the  opportimity  to  pursue 
crafts  t  ley  had  learned  as  young  people 
and  wh  ch  had  since  been  shimted  aside 
in  the  growing  industrialism  of  the 
New  Wjrld.  It  was  to  foster  the  art 
instinct  of  these  immigrants  that  the 
Hull  He  use  Labor  Museum  was  started; 
and  it  wtis  a  delight  to  Miss  Addams. 
Here  oce  foimd  a  Russian  woman  spin- 
ning, an  Irish  woman  carding,  Syrians 
making  rugs,  a  German  potter's  wheel,  a 
bindery  a  basketry,  and  the  din  of  cab- 
inetmahing  or  metalwork. 

And  she  watched  the  young  people, 
childrer  and  grandchildren  of  the  immi- 
grants, take  a  fresh  look  at  the  old 
folks.  "It  has  made  Americanized  chil- 
dren kMik  upon  the  Old  World  accom- 
plishments of  their  parents  with  some- 
thing better  than  eyes  of  scorn,"  she 
writes. 

The  very  first  large  gift  of  funds  to 
Hull  Ho  use  was  used  for  the  erection  and 
mainter  ance  of  an  art  gallery,  and  it  was 
a  matte  r  of  great  pride  to  Jane  Addams 
that  "tt  e  first  brick-and-mortar  expan- 
sion of  :  lull  House  should  be  in  the  field 
of  pure  ssthetics."  She  saw  the  awaken- 
ing of  p  -ide  in  the  young  people,  and  the 
surge  U>  go  forward,  beginning  where 
their  pa  rents  had  left  off.  There  imme- 
diately )egan  clubs  and  classes  for  chil- 
dren in  he  studio.  Adults,  too,  soon  en- 
tered the  fold,  and  Hull  House  later  de- 
Tdoped  i  close  alliance  with  the  Chicago 
Art  Inst  tute. 

A  key,  then,  of  Jane  Addams'  receptiv- 
ity to  a  t  was  its  use  toward  that  goal 
that  haf  a  century  later,  we  are  faced 
with  thi!  problem  of  achieving  through 
the  eduG  ational  and  recreation  programs 
that  bef  an  in  her  days:  the  fullest  de- 
velopmeit  of  the  child  and  adult  po- 
tential. 

I  ask  manimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entit  ed  "Jane  Addams  and  the  Arts" 
be  print  ni  at  this  point  in  the  Rcoord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jank  Aqoams  and  thk  Aars 

CHILD-NATXrai     AND     AKT 

Nurtured  as  Jane  Addams  was  In  an  al- 
most Puritanical  background,  her  warm  re- 
sponse to  the  creative  arts  may  seem  a 
strange  anomaly,  but  as  we  follow  her  de- 
velopment of  social  consciousness,  the  key 
quite  easily  reveals  itself.  Take  Jane,  the 
eight-year-old  little  girl  playing  with  her 
stepbrother:  "When  we  said  that  the  purple 
wlndflowers — the  anemone  patterns — "looked 
as  if  the  winds  had  made  them."  we  thought 
much  more  of  the  fact  that  they  were  wind- 
born  than  that  they  were  beautiful;  we 
clapped  our  hands  in  sudden  Joy  over  the 
soft  radiance  of  the  rainbow,  but  its  en- 
chantment lay  in  our  half  belief  that  a  pot 
of  gold  was  to  be  found  at  Its  farther  end." 
In  the  chapter  on  "The  Play  Instinct  and 
The  Arts"  of  her  book,  "The  Second  Twenty 
Years  At  Hull  House."  her  words  carry  us 
along  In  the  development  of  this  early 
theme:  "We  realize  afresh  that  it  is  the 
business  of  youth  to  reaffirm  the  beauty 
and  Joy  in  the  world  that  such  spontaneity 
may  become  a  source  of  new  vitality,  a  well- 
spring  of  refreshment  to  a  Jaded  city.  It  Is 
easy  to  fall  to  utilize  it,  the  artists  are  pre- 
occupied trying  to  recapture  it  after  the 
first  bloom  has  escaped  them  and  only  oc- 
casionally do  the  educators  demonstrate 
that  each  child  lives  not  only  In  an  actual 
environment  visible  to  all,  but  In  enchanted 
surroundings  which  may  be  reproduced  by 
the  child  himself." 

CITT     DWIXLEX     AND     AST 

But  Jane  Addams  had  equal  concern  for 
the  old  ones:  "What  Is  the  function  erf  art 
but  to  preserve  in  permanent  and  lovely 
form  those  emotions  and  aolacea  which 
cheer  life  and  make  it  kindlier,  more  heroic 
and  easier  to  comprehend;  which  lift  the 
mind  of  the  worker  from  the  harshness  and 
loneliness  of  his  task,  and  by  connecting 
him  with  what  has  gone  before,  free  htm 
from  a  besetting  sense  of  Isolation  and 
hardship?"  She  sees  the  release  function  of 
art.  the  offering  of  an  escape  from  the  mo- 
notony of  dally  living.  Nor  did  she  omit 
to  stress  the  American's  need  to  appreciate 
the  rich  heritage  of  the  foreign-born;  has 
he  been  properly  taught  if  he  never  learns 
to  recognize  that  the  Greek  peddling  ba- 
nanas at  the  ccM-ner  once  wakened  every 
morning  in  sight  of  the  Acropolis,  and  what 
that  sight  has  meant  to  him?  It  was  to 
foster  the  art  Instinct  of  these  immigrants 
that  the  Hull  House  Labor  Museum  was 
started:  and  It  became  a  delight  to  Miss 
Addams.  Here  one  found  a  Russian  woman 
spinning,  an  Irish  woouui  carding,  Sjrrlans 
making  rugs,  a  German  potter's  wheel,  a 
bindery,  basketry,  and  the  din  of  cabinet- 
making  or  metal  work.  This  inspired  Julius 
Rosenwald  to  found  the  Industrial  Museum 
in  the  Pine  Arts  Building  at  Jackson  Park. 
Chicago.  Of  even  more  Importance  to  Jane 
Addams:  "It  has  made  Americanized  ctill- 
dren  look  upon  the  old-world  accomplish- 
ments of  their  parents  with  something  bet- 
ter than  eyes  of  scorn." 

MORAL  RESPONSIBILrrlES  OF  ART 

Art  for  arfs  sake  was  never  enough  for 
Jane  Addams.  even  as  a  very  young  woman 
traveling  abroad:  "The  wonder  and  beauty 
of  Italy  later  brought  healing  and  some  relief 
to  the  paralyzing  sense  of  the  futility  of 
all  artistic  and  Intellectual  effort  when  dis- 
connected from  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
conduct  it  inspired."  She  reiterated:  "We 
were  spending  2  months  in  I>resden  that 
winter,  given  over  to  much  «adlng  of  the 
'History  of  Art'  and  to  mfdch  visiting  of 
Its  art  gallery  and  opera,  pouse.  and  after 
such  an  experience  I  woul<Klnvariably  suffer 
a  moral  revulsion  against  this  feverish  search 
after  culture." 
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Now  she  began  to  demand  a  certain  artistic 
Integrity.  "It  was  doubtless  In  such  moods 
that  I  founded  my  admiration  for  Albreoht 
Dtlrer.  taking  his  wonderful  pictures,  how- 
ever. In  the  most  unorthodox  manner,  merely 
as  human  documents.  I  was  chiefly  appealed 
to  by  his  unwillingness  to  lend  himself  to 
a  smooth  and  cultivated  view  of  life,  by  his 
determination  to  record  Its  frustrations  and 
even  the  hideous  forms  which  darken  the 
day  for  our  imagination  and  to  ignore  no 
human  complications.  •  •  •  I  believed  that 
his  canvases  Intimated  the  coming  religious 
and  social  changes  of  the  Reformation  and 
the  peasants'  wars,  that  they  were  surcharged 
with  pity  for  the  downtrodden,  that  his 
sad  knights,  gravely  standing  guard,  were 
longing  to  avert  that  shedding  of  blood 
which  Is  sure  to  occur  when  men  forget 
how  complicated  life  Is  and  Insist  upon 
reducing  It  to  logical  dogmas."  A  unique 
approach,  Indeed. 

A«T  AT  HULL  HOUSE 

With  art  BO  closely  Interwoven  by  Jane 
Addams'  consciousness  Into  the  very  art  of 
living,  It  Is  more  easUy  understood  how  art 
became  such  an  Important  cornerstone  at 
the  founding  of  Hull  House.  So  It  happened 
that  the  very  first  large  gift  of  funds  was 
xised  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
an  art  gallery,  and  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  pride  to  her  that  "the  first  brlck-and- 
mortar  expansion  of  Hull  House  should  be 
in  the  field  of  pure  esthetics."  There  Im- 
mediately began  clubs  and  classes  for  chil- 
dren In  the  studio.  Miss  Addams  "was  not 
in  the  least  afraid  of  what  much  later  came 
to  be  called  fads  and  frill  In  the  schools — 
■he  would  have  liked  to  see  everybody  'privi- 
leged' In  the  same  fashion."  Adults  soon 
entered  the  fold,  and  Hull  House  then  devel- 
oped a  close  alliance  with  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute. 

"Her  quest  for  beauty,  her  dream  of  bring- 
ing beauty  Into  even  the  most  miserable  of 
the  Uvea  about  her  did  not  cease."  And  there 
began  at  Hull  House  "that  scheme  for  giving 
the  public  school  children  of  Chicago  a 
chance  to  see  good  pictures  every  day,  which 
has  since  developed  so  splendidly  Into  the 
Public  School  Art  Society."  The  Hull  House 
Dramatic  Association  was  founded — to  be- 
come "the  oldest  contlnuovisly  performing 
'Little  Theater'  group  in  America."  At  the 
same  time  the  Music  School  began  to  flour- 
ish :  "In  addition  to  sharing  with  our  neigh- 
borhood the  best  music  we  could  prociu^. 
we  have  conscientiously  provided  careful 
musical  instruction  that  at  least  a  few  yovmg 
people  might  understand  those  old  usages 
of  art."  •  •  •  "Prom  the  first  lessons  they 
are  taught  to  compose  and  to  reduce  to 
order  the  musical  suggestions  which  may 
come  to  them,  and  in  this  wise  the  school 
has  sometimes  been  able  to  recover  the 
songs  of  Immigrants  through  their  children." 
Again  that  concern  for  sharing  at  all  ages. 

From  the  music  school  young  professionals 
began  to  emerge  and  take  their  place  In  the 
musical  world,  and  from  the  Hull  House 
Theatre  talented  young  actors  entered  the 
legitimate  stage.  The  art  studio,  presided 
over  by  the  genius  of  EneUa  Benedict,  who 
had  been  there  from  the  very  first,  mothered 
Improverlshed  artists — even  to  allowing  an 
occasional  student  to  sleep  upon  the  studio 
couch  when  all  resources  had  faUed,  one 
among:  "that  gallant  company  of  men  and 
women — who  are  fairly  Indifferent  to  starva- 
tion Itself  because  of  their  preoccupation 
with  higher  ends."  Added  to  the  yotmg  un- 
knowns (mtmy  of  whom  have  since  become 
famous),  a  nucleus  of  established  artists 
came  from  far  and  wide  as  residents.  Under 
the  leadership  of  some  of  these  "the  work 
of  the  studio  merged  into  the  crafts — a  shop 
was  opened  at  Hull  House  under  the  direc- 
tion of  residents  who  were  also  members  of 
the  Chicago  Arts  &  Crafts  Society"  and 
"buUdlngs  on  the  Hull  House  quadrangle 
furnish  studios  for  artists  who  find  some- 


thing of  the  same  spirit  In  the  contiguous 
Italian  colony — they  find  their  classes  filled 
not  only  by  young  people  but  also  by  the 
older  people  to  whom  the  studio  affords  the 
one  opportunity  of  escape  from  dreariness." 

In  the  last  months  of  her  life  Jane  Addams 
proudly  noted:  "A  thousand  children  a  week 
find  room  there  (at  Hull  House)  to  sing,  to 
dance,  to  act,  to  draw,  to  read  poetry — and 
to  play  games."  The  key,  then,  of  Jane  Ad- 
dams' receptivity  to  art  was  its  use  toward 
that  goal  she  consistently  cherished — the 
fullest  development  of  the  child,  or  adult, 
potential.  We  hope  her  words  may  be  espe- 
cially prophetic  at  this  late  hour:  "Doubtless 
our  scientific  advance  depends  more  upon 
disinterested  Intellectual  curiosity  than  upon 
any  other  human  trait,  but  we  may  be  faced 
at  this  moment  with  an  opportunity  to  so 
revitalize  our  own  exi>erlences  that  we  may 
score  as  never  before  in  the  very  art  of 
living  Itself.  We  may  drink  from  a  fountain 
Into  which  are  fiowlng  fresh  waters  from  re- 
mote mountain  ranges  which  only  the  ar- 
tists could  have  discovered  and  made  part 
of  our  familiar  world." 

(  Acknowledgment. — All  quotations  are 
from :  "First  20  Years  at  Hull  House";  "Sec- 
ond 20  Years  at  Hull  House";  "Jane  Addams," 
by  Jamee  Weber  Linn.) 


FOUR  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS FOR  ARMS  CONTROL  STUD- 
IES SHOULD  BE  RESTORED  IN 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
our  discussions  and  evaluations  of  recent 
events  in  Japan  and  the  Par  East,  let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  a  relatively  small 
but  crucially  important  appropriation  in 
the  State  Department  budget  for  1961. 
I  refer  to  the  appropriation  of  $400,000 
requested  for  arms  control  studies  and 
preparation  for  disarmament. 

In  his  prepsu'ed  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
State  Department,  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter  yesterday  gave  top 
priority  to  the  reetoraticm  of  this  sum, 
which  has  been  deleted  in  the  House. 
Here  is  what  Secretary  Herter  said: 

First  there  are  Items  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  future  of  East-West  relations.  The 
most  Important  of  these  is  the  request  for 
disarmament  studies  and  staff. 

Disarmament  negotiations  are  continu- 
ing at  Geneva,  as  you  are  aware,  both  those 
dealing  with  a  possible  nuclear  test  ban. 
and  those  looking  toward  broader  arms  re- 
ductions. The  pro6i>ect8  for  early  progress 
are,  frankly,  a  bit  uncertain  at  present. 
Nevertheless,  discussions  continue.  The 
problems  of  disarmament  su'e  so  important 
that  we  must  exhaust  all  avenues  in  seeking 
meaningful,  enforceable  agreements.  We 
must  by  every  action  demonstrate  the  con- 
tinuing good  faith  of  our  side.  We  must 
by  our  preparations  be  ready  to  deal  promptly 
and  realistically  both  with  technological 
change  and  with  any  eventual  progress  in 
negotiation. 

In  the  past  10  days  we  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  appropriated  over  $41  billion  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  our  Military 
Establishment.  All  of  us  supported  this 
enormous  expenditure  on  final  passage, 
because  we  believe  it  is  essential  for  our 
country  to  stay  strwig,  at  a  peak  of 
military  ability,  to  deter  attack  from  any 
potential  enemy. 

It  was  timely  that  a  few  minutes  ago 
the  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Johnson],  called  for  a  mas- 


sive program  for  peace.  I  could  not 
agree  more  with  the  majority  leader, 
but  what  a  travesty  it  will  be  if  the  Sen- 
ate fails  to  match  Its  words  with  deeds 
when  we  have  this  opportiunity  to  do  so. 
The  $400,000  request  for  disarmament 
and  arms  control  studies  in  the  State 
Department  represents  a  fantastically 
tiny  fraction  of  our  total  arms  budget, 
less  than  one-thousandth  of  1  percent. 
Small  as  it  is  in  the  total  arms  picture, 
this  sum  would  make  possible  a  far  more 
effective  and  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search and  development  wMicemed  with 
an  Niforceable  nuclear  test  ban.  effec- 
tive arms  control,  and  eventual  con- 
trolled worldwide  disarmament.  It 
would  ];)ermlt  the  State  Department  to 
devote  the  full  time  and  skills  of  some 
of  its  personnel  to  preparations  in  this 
area,  providing  badly  needed  back- 
ground support  for  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva.  We  are  currently  engaged  in 
two  sets  of  negotiations  In  that  city,  one 
concerned  with  the  achlevemait  of  a 
ba^  on  nuclear  testing,  the  other  with 
the  more  general  question  of  disarma- 
ment. Setting  aside  a  specific  stun  for 
preparations  in  this  area  se^ns  to  me 
the  very  least  we  can  do  at  tills  time  to 
demonstrate  our  good  faith,  and  our 
continuing  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a 
successful  ccNiclusion  to  these  negoti- 
ations. 

I  have  written  to  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  this  ap- 
propriation, and  I  ask  c<Misent  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
have  printed  at  the  ccHiclusion  of  these 
remarks  two  articles  which  d«nonstrate 
the  need  for  thorough  preparaticms 
prior  to  disarmament,  arms  control,  and 
test  ban  negotiaUcms.  One  is  by  col- 
umnist Marquis  Childs,  and  is  entiUed 
"Lack  of  Support  Perils  Arms  Talk."  It 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  papers  on  May  13.  1960.  The 
events  of  the  5  weeks  since  Mr.  Child's 
comments  appeared  have  served  to  un- 
derline the  urgency  of  his  c<mceni. 

The  United  Naticxis  corresp(Kidait  of 
the  Christian  Science  MMiltor,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam R.  Prye,  has  written  a  thoughtful 
account  of  the  present  state  of  dis- 
armament research  in  this  country, 
which  points  again  to  the  need  for  a 
greater  expenditure  in  this  area. 

I  ask  unanimous  cfmsoit  that  both 
these  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JxTMS  ai.  I960. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johksom. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Departments  of 
State.   Justice,   Judiciary,   and   Related 
Agencie*  Appropriations,   Senate   Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Deax  Ltnsoh:    I  am  writing  to  urge  that 
the  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  arms  con- 
trol studies  and  preparation  tar  disarmament 
be  included  \n  the  Department  of  State  im- 
propriation for  1961. 

As  you  know,  the  disarmament  and  nu- 
clear test  ban  talks  are  continuing  in  Ge- 
neva. In  the  New  York  Times  today,  Mr. 
Dana  Adams  Schmidt  reports  that  the  chief 
n.S.  delegate  to  the  10-nation  disarmament 
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conference,  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Baton,  on  June 
aO  MlTlsed  the  State  Department  azMl  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  that  "tbe  West  needed  a 
freah  approaeh  to  dlaarmament."  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  state  tbat  It  la  Mr.  Baton's 
belief  "tliat  the  West's  Jdarch  15  (disarma- 
ment) proposals  conld  be  modified  and  made 
more  effective  for  purpoeee  of  prop^gtiJiAa 
and  negotiation. " 

In  a  ecmpaaton  article.  New  Tork  Times 
COTTcepondent  A.  It.  Rosentlial  repKsrts: 
"OeneTa's  two  East-West  conferencee  were 
in  political  suspension  today  wMla  tbelr 
futures  were  being  decided  in  Wastiington 
and  Moscow.  •  •  •  Under  the  urging  of  its 
allies,  Washington  is  considering  whether  to 
present  any  new  disarmament  proposals  to 
the  Gemeva  conference.  Some  Western  dii^- 
mats  feel  that,  having  praised  the  Soviet 
Union,  perhaps  too  fully,  for  having  made 
'coDceaslons'  the  West  should  now  make  a 
move  of  Its  own." 

In  my  view.  It  is  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance that  the  United  States  once  again 
clearly  demonstrate  its  readiness  to  explore 
every  avenue  which  may  lead  to  a  soluti<Hi  of 
the  vary  diScult  queetifflis  being  dtocuased 
in  Geneva.  We  have  ample  evidence  that 
technologicai  changes  are  continually  re- 
shaping the  problems  connected  with  arms 
control.  New  detection  systems  are  devised, 
and  more  advanced  military  weapons  are 
invented.  Research  in  this  field  la  bexUy 
needed.  Expenditure  of  a  relattvely  modest 
com  would  enable  ttie  State  Departaaent  to 
coordinate  a  program  of  reaeareti  and  prep- 
aration kxtktng  toward  tfeetlve  arms  eon- 
trol,  an  enforclble  nuclear  test  ban,  and 
eventual  worldwide.  controUed  disarmament. 
This  is  the  least  we  can  do  at  this  time  to 
demonstrate  our  good  faith,  and  our  contin- 
uing belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
conclusion  to  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
Sincerely, 

WiLLzax  PaoxMiax. 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  13,  1060] 

Lack  or  Suvroar  Pnn^  Asms  Talk 

(By  MarqnlB  ChiUa) 

OsmvA. — It  Is  not  atone  Che  pQots  of 
eapiOBage  airplanes  who  iHwe  great  dangers 
in  the  service  of  tfaetr  ooontry  on  oversea 
T«i«uitfM^«  DiploBtats  .and  negotiatan  oon- 
fronting  the  Rusalans  across  the  conference 
table  all  too  often  find  themselves  perched 
precariously  at  the  end  of  a  forgotten  limb. 

A  case  In  point  is  Amba— arior  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  who  was  sent  here  18  months  ego 
by  Waditngtaa  to  neflottete  a  noclear  test 
agreetaent  trea^  wtth  tiie  BMttah  and  the 
Rosaians.  Close  to  aueeeas  a/tar  long  and 
jm1"it Plying  effort,  ha  finds  that  a  aaasslve 
propaganda  attack  Is  being  launched  against 
the  treaty  and.  incidentally,  against  him. 
From  the  principal  figures  in  the  adminis- 
tration, wbo  are  sopposedly  behind  fata  ef- 
forts, there  oobcs  acarody  a  peep  at  sap^xirt, 
not  to  mecitton  eBooaragement. 

The  prop>aganda  concentratas  on  the  teA- 
oieai  dlOcultles  at  perfecting  a  systeai  of 
inspection  that  will  be  cheatprooC  and  these 
difficulties  are  considerable.  But  this  stress 
entirely  ignores  the  political  advantages  of 
a  test  treaty  and  by  implication  it  greatly 
exaggerates  the  gains  that  might  come  from 
farther  testing. 

A  familiar  eapeitence  of  the  American 
negotiKtor  la  to  hspve  an  Aaierlcan  Senator 
or  Congressman  pop  tai  and  out  for  a  few 
days  and  then  to  presume  on  the  basis  of 
this  brief  experience  at  an  enoraaouity  com- 
plicated BUbjeet  that  lie  knows  more  than 
the  men  around  the  oanfesenoe  taUe.  Wads- 
worth  hM  expertaneed  tiila  kind  d  harass- 
ment which  has  Included  tnspired  attacks  on 
lilm  In  the  familiar  eUehes  at  "soft"  and 
"appeaaer." 

He  eomaa  at  a  Caaoily  dlsttnguisbed  for 
public  setrlae  In  a  Cradltton  more  famlUar 
in  Britain  than  In  America.  Hla  father,  the 
late  James  W.  Wadsworth,  served  first  In  the 


be»ine 


Senate  fiom  his  native  New  York  and  then 
tn  the  Souse.  Ambassador  Wadsworth's 
grandfatler  was  John  Hay.  who  started  his 
areer  as  secretary  to  Lincoln  and 
'  he  climax  to  a  series  of  diplomatic 
Secretary  of  State, 
shambling  man  with  an  easy, 
manner,  he  has  shown  a  mon- 
petlence  and  persistence  In  bring- 
Sovlets  around  to  the  Western  view 
mi  Jot  issues  of  control,  inspection  and 
If  he — and  far  more  tm- 
lils  work — are  to  be  shot  down  In 
disastrous  effect  on  America's 
In  the  world  can  hardly  be  exag- 
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's  position  Is  rapidly  deteriorating 
^he  visible  signs  of  leadership,  the 
n  to  one  side,  are  fewer  and  fewer, 
of  the  U-2  illuminated  this  as 
lightning  flash.    The  universal  regret 
in  the  European  press,  even  in 
where   there   is   a   confused 
cling  to  the  concept  of  American 
are   expressed  In   terms  of  re- 
cloak  dismay  and  Indignation. 
10-nation  disarmament  conference, 
here  for  7  weeks  of  polite  futility, 
of  the  American  delegation   was 
M.  Eaton.     A  New  Tork  lawyer  of 
and  integrity,  Eaton  started  from 
^ith  no  knowledge  of  disarmament, 
,  or  of  negotiation.    He  proved 
qxtick  and  resourceful  learner  who 
the    Soviets    by    the    novel 
of  his  approach. 

was   thrown   In   against    a  tough, 

experienced,  professional  Valerian 

^epoty  foreign  minister  and  head  of 

delegation.     Zorln  held  repeated 

at  which  the  world  press 

in  Geneva  was  free  to  ask  any 

(Questions.     After  repeated  jn-oddlng, 

a  press  conference.    He  ap- 

a  written  statement  which  he 

^ould  read  bat  no  questions  would 

That  was  the  last  as  well  as 

:  SatoQ  press  canferoce. 

is    Boost    damaging     to    America's 

ajid    standing    is    the    wibble    and 

'  American  policy  from  one  side  of 

to  the  other.    Nothing  could  iUus- 

more  forcefully  than  the  backing 

over  the  ptmjuaed   nuclear   test 

lunnesalon  so  strongly  reinforced 

ease  that  the  left  hand  and  the 

are  operated  by  quite  different 

Intellectual  and  emotional  controls. 

on  nuclear  testing  can   be  aet 

only    by   strong    aiDrmatlve    words 

President    and    his    Secretary    of 
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(By  William  R.  Frye) 

NmoNS,  N.T. — As  East  and  West 
anew  act  Oeneva  to  explore  disarma- 
t^e  propaganda  initiative  appox- 
Bovlet  hands,  a  group  of  leading 
educators,  natural  sdenttsts,  bxisi- 
and  otSiers  have  posed  this  ques- 
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s1  lould  the  United  States  spend  hun- 
1  JiJnions — Indeed,  billions — of  dollars 
developing  new  weapons  systems 
same  tlnae  refuse  to  spend  more 
thousand  dollars  exploring  such 
to    national    security    as    arms 
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handful — not  even  a  dozen — full- 

are  assigned  to  this  subject  in 

OoverxMnent.  It  is  pointed  out;  and 

a  number  of  private  study  groops 

eatabllahed  to  consider  it,  their 

1  coordinated  and  rarely  has  direct 

governmental  policy  planning. 
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tlon  for  a  special  department  or  section  de- 
voted to  peace  planning.  For  a  time,  special 
Presidential  Assistant  Harold  S.  Stassen 
headed  the  nucleus  of  such  a  group.  But  the 
Stassen  operation  broke  down,  and  efforts 
to  replace  It  have  been  wrecked  by  Inier- 
departmental  rivalries. 

Thus  at  a  time  such  as  this,  with  a  new  or 
ostensibly  new  Soviet  proposal  on  the  table 
in  Geneva,  the  United  States  must  improvise 
Its  response  as  best  It  can  and  hope  that  the 
technique  of  asking  questions  and  making 
skeptical  speeches — that  is.  of  "barking  and 
nipping  at  the  heels,"  as  it  sometimes  Is 
called — will  prove  adequate  in  the  worldwide 
market  place  of  ideas. 

Continuous,  long-range  contingency  plan- 
ning would  do  much  to  help  regain  the 
initiative  in  such  instances,  and  to  avoid 
losing  It  in  the  first  place,  it  Is  pointed  out. 

QTJISnONS    riKXD 

Had  the  Western  powers  been  on  record 
with  a  nu^re  imaginative  plan  of  their  own, 
many  feel,  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  have 
outbid  them  with  anything  of  such  limited 
novelty  and  value  as  the  latest  Moscow  plan 
for  general  and  complete  disarmiament. 

The  group  of  educators,  natural  kcientlsts, 
and  business  and  professional  men  was 
brought  together  at  Arden  House,  Harrlman, 
NY.,  by  Tom  Slick,  multimillionaire  Texas 
oilman,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Laaker.  New  York 
philanthropist,  also  a  sponsor.  There  were 
approximately   110  in   the  group. 

Their  "strategy  for  peace  conference" 
lasted  3  days.  June  8  to  5.  In  that  time,  they 
could  not  do  much  more  than  attempt  to  ask 
the  right  questions,  it  was  agreed.  Some  of 
the  questions  posed  during  the  discuaaion 
were  these : 

Are  there  any  drcumstanoes  under  wiiich 
the  United  States  could  go  down  to  "eero 
force  level,"  that  is.  complete  disarmament, 
acoepUng  the  riak  that,  despite  all  legal  in- 
spection and  illegal  eaplonage,  between  90 
and  500  nuclear  weapons  might  still  be 
secreted  away  In  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mxw  sTXATicT  NrrorD? 

Would  surreptitious  delivery  mecha- 
nisms— mobile  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, for  example — be  of  m\ich  value  in  a 
surprise  attack  after  they  had  been  left  un- 
lised  for.  say,  3  or  4  years?  Would  an  inter- 
national poiice  force  be  able  to  deal  with 
whatever  security  threat  there  was? 

On  the  other  hand,  would  general  and 
complete  disarmament  simply  be  followed  by 
some  political  crisis — for  example.  o\-er  Ber- 
lin or  Formosa — which  would  touch  o3  a  new 
arms  race  in  which  the  Sorviet  Union,  because 
of  Its  ability  to  concentrate  formidable 
efforts  in  a  single  field,  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage? 

In  a  completely  disarmed  world,  policed 
by  an  international  foroe,  which  rival  tn  the 
political.  econcHnlc.  and  peyebological  cold 
war  would  have  an  advanita^ef  Would  a 
disarmed  world  be  nkore  or  leaa  likely  to  be- 
come gradually  oommunlzed  than  an  armed 
world? 

If  total  disarmament  Is  mot  desired  or 
feasible,  should  the  West  frankly  aay  so  at 
Geneva?  Or  should  it  continue  to  accept 
battle  on  the  terras  Soviet  Premier  Nlkita  B. 
Khrushchev  has  laid  down,  profesidng  to 
seek  to^al  disarmament  and  attempting  to 
denKM  IS  Crate  Soviet  Inaecxirity? 

If  a  minimum  nuclear  deterrent  iftiould  be 
kept  by  both  sides  to  protect  against  secret 
evasions,  how  large  should  it  be?  Large 
enough  to  knock  out  the  enemy's  forces  In  a 
first-strike  blow?  Or  Just  large  enough  to 
retaliate  in  a  second  strike? 

rKiaanraa  raoBB) 
The  latter,  it  la  estimated,  probably  would 
require  no  more  than  SOD  to  IjOOO  bombs, 
piOB  hard  (relatively  lnvnlnerai>le)  delivery 
mechanisms  which  an  enemy  eoold  not 
knock  out  without  vast  superiority  in  num- 
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bers.  Efforts  to  build  such  a  superiority 
could  be  detected  by  any  reasonably  adequate 
inspection  sjrstem.  it  was  argued,  once  both 
Bides  had  reduced  down  to  the  agreed  mini- 
mum. 

Those  who  preferred  the  latter  plan  to  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  expressed 
disratlsfactlon  that  higher  priority  had  not 
been  given  Inside  the  Government  to  the 
tajBk  of  hardening  the  United  States  present 
nuclear  deterrent. 

Pew  agreed  conclusions  were  reached  on 
matters  of  this  kind,  since  the  group  was 
chosen  from  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion. 
But  virtually  no  one  disagreed  that  inten- 
sive, full-time  study  of  the  problem  was 
needed  both  Inside  the  Government  and  out- 
side, and.  Indeed,  within  the  United  Nations 
Secretariat  as  well.  The  need  was  called  tre- 
mendous. 

The  group  also  called  for  "more  active 
stops  to  develop  and  Implement  a  working 
system  of  international  law,"  beginning  with 
repeal  by  the  VS.  Congress  of  the  Connally 
amendment,  which  restricts  World  Court 
Jurisdiction  over  disputes  involving  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
timely  remarks.  It  is  wonderful  to  have 
assistance  in  the  cause  of  disarmament, 
and  the  brilliant  mind  and  effective 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  the  power  of  a  legion.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his  words  this 
morning  relating  to  this  appropriation. 
His  words  relating  to  the  appropriation 
are  surely  very  helpfuL  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  Is  my  privilege  to  work  with 
him  In  this  effort  to  see  if  we  cannot  at 
least  make  some  beginning  toward  the 
kinds  of  studies  and  Inquiries  that  are 
necessitated  by  the  disarmament  prol>- 
lem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  I  am  doing, 
of  course,  is  following  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  frcwn  Minnesota.  There  is 
no  leadership  I  would  rather  follow. 
There  Is  no  question  that  he  has  led  a 
fight  which  sometimes  must  have  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  lonely  contest  The 
fight  for  a  thoughtful  and  effective  arms 
control  program  is  the  most  important 
fight  in  America  today. 


between  12.000  and  $3,000;   12  percent  have 
$3 .000  or  more. 

The  cost  of  medical  care  to  the  aged 
is  more  than  double  the  cost  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  because  of  the  high  incidence 
of  illness  among  older  people,  and  those 
costs  are  rising  rapidly. 

Every  day  we  delay  action,  we  are  pro- 
longing a  great  and  growing  American 
tragedy  that  cries  out  for  a  solution  only 
we  can  provide.  Here  is  a  letter  from 
a  senior  citizen  of  Wisconsin  that  illus- 
trates this  tragedy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Piesident,  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  about  the 
medical  and  hospital  benefits  you  are  trying 
to  get  for  oM  people.  They  do  need  It  so 
badly;  I  know  as  I  am  one  of  them. 

I  have  cataracts  on  my  eyes  and  don't 
see  how  I  can  afford  an  operation,  which 
costs  ibout  $1,000  for  one  eye  and  $2,000  for 
both  eyes  In  two  separate  operations.  I  am  70 
years  old  and  my  husband  is  76  and  It's 
Inipcssible  to  get  work. 

I  do  hope  this  bill  will  be  passed  before 
I  have  to  have  my  eyes  operated  on  which 
may  be  in  another  year.  We  had  to  drop 
our  ho.spltal  and  medical  Insvu-ance  aa  we 
can't  afford  to  pay  on  it  each  month,  and  I 
know  at  least  a  dozen  of  my  friends  who  are 
In  the  same  fix.    What  can  we  do? 

So  please  push  hard  for  this  bill.     I  pray 
that  you  will  be  able  to  get  them  to  see  how 
we  older  ones  need  this. 
Sincerely, 


And  to  sunend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
An  act  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Treas- 
ury to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q..  owned  by 
James  O.  Qulnn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
with  limited  coastwise  privileges. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  House  added 
a  very  minor  technical  amendment  to 
the  bill.  I  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ELDERLY    MAN    PACES    BLINDNESS 
BECAUSE  OF  HIGH  MEDICAL  COSTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pic- 
ture the  plight  of  senior  citizens  who  des- 
perately need  operations — perhaps  to 
block  or  arrest  serious  disease  or  to 
save  their  eyesight — and  who  put  off 
such  operations  simply  because  they 
have  no  way  to  pay  for  them. 

Major  surgery  plus  extended  hospital 
care  costs  anywhere  from  several  hun- 
dreds to  several  thousands  of  dollars. 
Compare  that  with  the  facts  cited  by 
Secretary  Arthur  S.  Plemming  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  testimony  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  of  the  Sen- 
ate Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee: 

Fifty  percent  of  the  aged  have  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  In  Income;  23  percent  have 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000;   8  percent  have 


DOCUMENTATION    OF   THE   VESSEL 
"EDITH  Q" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on 
the  bill,  S.  1765,  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Treasury  to  cause  the  vessel,  Edith 
Q,  owned  by  James  O.  Quinn,  of  Sunset, 
Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  with  full  coastwise 
privileges.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1765)  to  authorize  and  direct  the  Treas- 
ury to  cause  the  vessel  Edith  Q.,  owned 
by  James  O.  Quinn,  of  Sunset,  Maine,  to 
be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  with  full  coastwise  privileges, 
which  were,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  (4«  UB.C.  11), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authortaed 
and  directed  to  cause  that  certain  vessel  now 
known  as  the  Edith  Q.  (formerly  the  Mias 
Paul) ,  built  In  1950  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  now 
owned  by  James  O.  Qulnn,  of  Sunset,  Maine, 
to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  upon  compliance  with  the  tisual  re- 
quirements, with  the  privilege  of  engaging 
in  the  coastwise  trade  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  carriage  of  passengers  and 
merchandise,  whether  for  hire  or  otherwise, 
between  Camden,  Great  Spruce  Head  Island, 
and  other  points  in  Maine,  located  on  the 
Penobscot  River  and  Penobscot  Bay,  and  the 
tributaries  and  approaches  thereto,  during 
the  period  from  May  15  through  September 
15  annually,  so  long  as  the  vessel  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  owned  by  a  cltlaen  of  the  United 
States. 


PILOTAGE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  NA\T[- 
GATION  OP  WATERS  OF  GREAT 
LAKES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  the  bill, 
S.  3019,  to  provide  for  certain  pilotage 
requirements  in  the  navigation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3019)  to  provide  for  certain  pilotage 
requirements  in  the  na\'igation  of  U.S. 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  on  page  11,  line  4, 
strike  out  "(a)",  and  on  page  11,  strike 
out  lines  8  through  15  inclusive. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  only  difference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  bills 
is  that  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  the 
creation  of  some  supergrades  in  the  civil 
service  to  handle  the  pilot  problem.  The 
House  bill  did  not  do  so.  In  view  of  the 
time  element  involved,  and  the  necessity 
of  having  pilotage  in  our  growing  com- 
merce on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  mi  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  JAPANESE-UNITED  STATES 
TREATY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  addressed  msrself  to  the  subject 
which  is  on  our  executive  calendar, 
namely,  the  treaty  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  I  wish  to  supplement 
those  remarks  during  the  morning  hour 
with  scHne  insertions  in  the  Record. 

When  the  summit  conference  col- 
lapsed, I  predicted  that  there  would  be 
a  significant  step-up  of  both  propaganda 
and  military  attack  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Communists 
would  feel  that  the  failure  of  the  summit 
conference  would  catch  the  United 
States  off  balance  and  cast  our  leader- 
ship Into  a  sea  of  doubt. 

We  have  already  been  given  proof  of 
a  step-up  of  Chinese  Communist  mili- 
tary efforts.  While  the  President  was 
in  Pormoea,  Red  Chinese  guns  fired 
across  the  Pormoea  Strait  to  Wast 
Quemoy. 

This  might  be  just  a  beginning.  I 
think  we  can  expect  further  aggresslTe 
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military  tactics  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, including  additional  infiltrations 
on  the  Chinese-Indian  border  and  on 
every  other  front. 

The  Peiping  regime  was  also  quick  to 
intensify  a  propaganda  campaign  of 
hate  directed  toward  the  United  States. 
An  Associated  Press  story  in  this  morn- 
ings' Washington  Post  reports: 

Newspapers,  radio  stations,  posters  on 
sidewalk  bulletin  boards  and  public  address 
systems  piped  Into  every  town  and  village 
square  blared  their  message  of  hate  against 
the  United  States  In  general  and  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower In  i>artlcular. 

These  stories  need  to  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  every  American. 

It  indicates  what  confronts  us  in  the 
Far  East  and,  therefore,  the  caution  with 
which  we  must  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Associated  Press  article  en- 
titled "Red  Chinese  Drive  Against  the 
United  States  Rises  in  Fury,"  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  Times  Her- 
ald of  June  22,  1960,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Red  Chinese  Drive  Against  the  United 
States  Rises  in  Pukt 

ToKTO,  June  21. — Red  China  today 
launched  an  antl-Unlted  States  Imperialist 
propaganda  week  keyed  to  its  furious  cam- 
paign of  vituperation  against  President 
Elsenhower. 

Drumming  out  Its  main  theme  that  Mr. 
Elsenhower's  Asian  good  will  tour  was  a 
Sop — the  campaign  went  Into  high  gear  at 
mass  rallies  across  China.  The  Peiping  radio 
said  millions  of  Chinese  from  subtropical 
Kwangtung  Province  to  northernmost  Hel- 
lungklang  were  screaming  denunciations  of 
the  American  President. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  was  described  as  the 
"chieftain  of  U.S.  imperialism,"  the  "god  of 
plague,"  and  the  "viscous  wolf  of  Western 
imperialism." 

Newspapers,  radio  stations,  posters  on  side- 
walk bulletin  boards,  and  public  address  sys- 
tems piped  into  every  town  and  village  square 
blared  their  message  of  hate  against  the 
United  States  In  general  and  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower in  particular. 

The  official  Peiping  People's  Daily  said  the 
President's  toiir  ended  In  "Ignominious  fall- 
tire." 

The  Communist  New  China  News  Agency 
said  that  "everywhere  he  went  he  was  like 
a  rat  scurrying  down  the  street  with  the 
people  shouting,  'Kill  It.' 

"Mr.  Elsenhower,"  It  said,  "made  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of  himself  and  was  condemned 
everywhere." 

According  to  the  Peiping  radio,  the  mil- 
lion or  more  Pilipinos  who  turned  out  to 
welcome  Mr.  Elsenhower  In  Manila  were 
shouting  curses  and  not  friendly  greetings. 

The  Chinese  on  Formosa  who  gave  Mr. 
Eisenhower  one  of  his  most  colorful  wel- 
comes had.  according  to  the  broadcast,  noth- 
ing but  scorn  for  the  President. 

One  hundred  thoxisand  Oklnawans  "put 
Elsenhower  to  such  fright  "that  he  left  ear- 
lier than  scheduled."  the  radio  said.  Actual- 
ly the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Okl- 
nawan  crowds  welcomed  Mr.  Elsenhower,  and 
only  a  small  Communist-led  minority  staged 
a  noisy  anti-American  demonstration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  also  vital  for  us  to  realize  the  delicate 
situation  in  the  Par  East  today.  The 
focus  of  the  Communist  attacks  there  is 
Japan,  which  is  a  center  of  free  world 
power  in  Asia.     An  article  written  by 
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Elston,  and  published  in  the 
Minneai^lis,  Minn..  Tribune,  reads,  in 
part 
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of  course.  Is  an  especially  Inviting 
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words,  Japan  has  become  an  im- 
factor  on  the  anti-Communist  side 
struggle   In   Asia   between   the   free 
the  Communist  world.     In  that 
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commander  in  chief  in  the  Pacific, 
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America's  contributions  to  the  defense  of 
the  free  nations  in  the  Far  East  include 
243,000  sailors,  marines  and  naval  aviators 
mannlni  two  fleets,  one  in  the  eastern  Pacific 
and  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific, 
Felt  told  the  committee.  In  addition,  67,000 
America  1  soldiers  are  stationed  in  Korea 
and  in  reserve  in  Hawaii.  Another  70,000 
air  forc<  officers  and  men  fly  from  bases  in 
Korea,  C  kinawa,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan  and 
Japan 


The  United  States  also  backs  up  its  allies 
in  the  Far  East  with  military  and  economic 
aid  programs.  In  the  last  10  years,  for 
example,  the  United  States  has  provided 
$711,557,000  in  military  aid  and  $16,253,000 
in  economic  aid  to  Japan  as  part  of  more 
than  $9,500  million  allocated  to  the  Far 
Eastern  area  in  the   1950-59  decade. 

Those  expenditures  in  Japan  do  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  procurement  for  and  main- 
tenance of  American  military  forces  In  Japan 
Back  in  1955,  the  cost  amounted  to  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  but  it  has 
been  cut  In  recent  years  because  of  Japan's 
economic  recovery  and  the  rebuilding  of 
Japan'.s  own  military  forces. 

Starting  in  1950,  the  Japanese,  with 
American  help,  now  have  developed  a  mili- 
tary force  of  more  than  210.000  men  In 
addition,  the  Japanese  recently  decided  to 
build  the  F-104  all-weather  Jet  fighter. 
This  Is  the  third  postwar  aircraft  production 
program  started  in  Japan. 

The  new  democracy  of  Japan  has  Increased 
In  economic  growth  In  the  past  decade  at  a 
rate  almost  twice  ivs  high  as  that  In  the 
United  States  and  In  Western  Europe.  As  a 
consequence,  the  living  standard  has  rl.sen 
rapidly  and  national  Income  per  capita  now 
surpas.ses  the  prewar  level  by  more  than 
30  percent. 

Japan  also  has  become  the  second  largest 
market  for  American  goods  and  the  United 
States  Is  Japan's  largest  single  market  with 
almost  one-third  of  Japan's  export*  coming 
to  this  country  Japan  expects  to  become 
the  world's  third  largest  steel  producer,  after 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  part  because  of  Japan's  resurgence, 
American  administrators  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  were  optimistic  about  the 
Far  East  when  they  went  before  congres- 
sional committees  early  this  spring  One 
said  "stabilization  has  been  substantially 
achieved,"  although  he  acknowledged  that 
the  activities  of  Communist  China  In  its 
border  disputes  Indicated  that  stabilization 
is   Inimical   to  Its  objectives. 

MSA  witnesses  also  did  note  that  "repeat- 
edly the  Chinese  Communists  revert  to  tac- 
tics of  bluster  and  threat  as  they  did  In 
January  when  the  Japanese  signed  the  new 
treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and  security  " 
This  Is  the  same  treaty  that  now  is  up  for 
ratification  In  Japan. 

But  the  MSA  administrators,  while  asking 
for  $1,231,000,000  in  aid  for  the  Far  East 
during  the  1961  fiscal  year,  also  seemed  opti- 
mistic about  Japan's  future.  They  pointed 
out  the  United  States  technical  asslst^mce  Is 
being  phased  out  In  Japan  and  U  S  military 
aid  there  Is  becoming  "more  sele<'l\p  and 
limited." 

In  addition,  they  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
"Important  Japanese  assistance"  being  ex- 
tended to  other  countries  of  southwest  Asia 
In  the  form  of  reparations  and  special 
assistance. 

Such  factors  help  explain  why  Japan  now 
is  an  inviting  target  for  the  Communists. 
They  also  help  explain  why  the  United  States 
is  anxious  to  keep  Japan  in  the  non-Com- 
munist camp  and  to  help  preserve  its  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
situation  in  Japan  right  now  is  extremely 
complex  and  delicate.  Our  relations 
with  that  country  hang  In  the  balance. 
Any  misstep  on  our  part  could  fan  new 
violence  and  opposition  and  could  result 
in  a  government  unfriendly  to  the 
United  States. 

The  issue  of  the  Japanese -American 
security  treaty  has  stirred  strong  pacifist 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
people,  particularly  among  the  students 
and  the  young,  whose  views  were  formed 
during  a  period  when  pacifism  was  en- 
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couraged    by    the    occupation    by    the 
United  States. 

This  suggests  the  need  for  America  to 
expand  not  only  its  military  programs  in 
Japan,  but  Its  political,  technical,  and 
cultural  efforts,  as  well.  We  must  show 
the  Japanese  people  that  the  United 
States  will  back  up  its  talk  about  peace 
with  solid  works  for  peace. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  majority  leader  this 
morning,  when  he  said  to  the  Senate,  in 
support  of  the  Japanese-American  se- 
curity treaty: 

I  believe  we  will  have  to  launch  some- 
where along  the  line  »  really  maaslve  offen- 
sive for  peace. 

I  think  It  15  Incumbent  upon  us,  aa  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  and  one  of  the 
stronger  nations,  to  propoee  great  programs, 
through  the  United  Nations,  that  would 
stamp  out  killing  and  crippling  diaease. 

I  think  we  will  have  to  propose  great  pro- 
grams of  IntemaUonal  cooperation  In  mov- 
ing the  world's  food  aurplua  to  areas  of 
deficit. 

I  should  think  we  will  have  to  propose 
great  programs  of  international  cooperation 
to  break  down  the  barriers  that  prevent 
coinmunlcatlona  between  people.  '^ 

I  think  we  will  have  to  propose  great  pro- 
grams of  International  cooperation  to  hameu 
the  water  reeources  In  arid  regions  of  the 
world. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
exoired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
3  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  bears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
words  of  the  majority  leader  I  have  read 
must  be  taken  seriously.  It  is  important 
that  they  have  been  said  by  the  leader 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  because 
his  word  means,  at  least,  a  statement  of 
policy  by  the  majority.  I  commend  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  entitled. 
"Japanese  Dilemma."  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Jime  19,  I960, 
points  up  the  dilemma  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  matter  of  conflicting  pacifist- 
militarist  viewpoints.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japankbx  Dxlkmma 

Japan's  seven  major  newspapers  have  is- 
sued a  joint  statement  saying,  "Never  have 
we  been  so  concerned  over  the  future  of 
Japan."  They  might  well  be  worried — not 
because  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  security  treaty  with  the  United  States 
but  because  Communist  elements  have  been 
able  to  use  widespread  pacifist  feeling  to 
generate  demonstrations  which  threaten 
growing  chaos. 

Americans  would  be  deceiving  themselves 
If  they  placed  all  antitreaty  sentiment  with 
the  Oommunlsts.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Asahl  Evening  News  of  Tokyo  said:  "The 
Japanese  people  are  firmly  determined  to 
uphold  the  spirit  of  article  9  of  the  Constl- 
tlon  which  renotmces  war  and  bcms  the  pos- 
session of  war  material.  The  Japanese  will 
endure  any  hardship  to  live  up  to  the  spirit 
of  the  article. 

"While  we  fully  recognize  the  Improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  In  the  revised 


security  treaty,  we  have  opposed  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  purport  of  the  Vandenburg  res- 
olution and  article  6  which  gives  the  pact 
the  character  of  a  joint  defense  pact.  It  Is 
our  belief  that  United  8tate»-J^>an  coopera- 
tlcm  must  gradually  switch  from  military 
cooperation  to  political  and  economic  co- 
operation." 

The  Japan  Times,  however,  defends  the 
new  treaty  as  rectifying  the  arrangements 
of  the  old  security  treaty  (signed  at  San 
Francisco  in  1951)  to  which  many  Japanese 
objected — permitting  the  United  States  to 
use  bases  and  deploy  forces  elsewhere  in  the 
Fax  East  In  such  a  manner  as  might  involve 
Japan;  allowing  the  tise  of  nuclear  arms 
without  consultation  with  the  Japanese  Oov- 
emment;  permitting  American  forces  to  In- 
tervene In  large-scale  domestic  disturbances. 

Says  the  Times:  "We  have  to  look  furthCT 
afield  for  the  real  reasons  for  the  noisy  ex- 
position to  ratification  of  the  new  treaty. 
We  see  first  of  all  the  Socialist  Party,  re- 
peatedly defeated  at  the  polls  and  recently 
torn  asunder  by  Internal  faction,  seeking 
under  new  leadership  for  an  opportunity  to 
ride  to  power  on  a  wave  of  popular  emotion, 
however  unfairly  engendered,  and  secondly 
a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  various 
leftist  elements  whose  political  and  economic 
Ideas  are  borrowed  from  the  Communist  re- 
gimes in  Soviet  Russia  and  Red  China  to 
break  off  Japan's  friendship  with  the  United 
SUtee." 

The  situation  calls  for  careful  handling  by 
those  In  authority  in  both  J{4>an  and  the 
United  States  so  that  the  leftists  are  not  able 
to  capitalize  enough  on  Japanese  antiwar 
feeling  to  put  themselves  Into  power  in 
Tokyo. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  enUtled  "Contradictions  Blur 
Picture  of  Japanese  Crisis."  written  by 
Bill  Hosokawa.  of  the  Denver  Post,  re- 
lates, in  concise,  succinct  terms,  some 
of  the  Issues  which  are  at  stake  in  the 
present  political  situation  In  Japan.  I 
commend  the  article  to  the  careful  read- 
ing of  Senators  as  a  pcut  of  the  general 
discussiafn  relating  to  the  Japanese- 
United  States  treaty.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Contradictions   Bltts  PicnmK  of  Japanesx 

Crisis 

(By  Bill  Hosokawa) 

Tokyo,  June  21. — On  the  same  night  last 
week  that  a  quarter  million  Japanese  dem- 
onstrated against  the  Klshl  government — 
and  Incidentally  the  United  States,  thou- 
sands jammed  a  Tokyo  stadium  to  see  a 
baseball  game.  Both  events  were  televised 
and  some  viewers  switched  from  one  to  the 
oth«-  as  excitement  rose  or  waned. 

Nor  did  the  Japanese  think  It  untisual 
when  a  group  of  students,  who  had  been 
up  most  of  the  night  In  a  snake-dancing 
protest  to  Mr.  Elsenhower's  Impending  visit 
voiced  concern  when  their  American  teacher 
failed  to  api>ear  for  a  class. 

This  Is  the  confused  atmosphere  In  which 
Japan's  American-Imposed  democracy  Is  get- 
ting Its  severest  test.  Some  Japanese  see 
that  current  series  of  demonstrations  as  a 
battle  to  the  death  between  constitutional 
democracy  and  anarchy. 

Oher  sophisticates,  carousing  In  Tokyo's 
countless  tiny  bars,  kid  the  girls  and  chant 
lewd  parodies  of  the  rallying  cries  used  by 
leftist  student  demonstrators. 

This  much  Is  certain: 

The  demonstrations,  with  a  broad  range 
of  targets,  have  stirred  the  public  Imagi- 
nation  as   nothing  else  since  war's  end- 


The  demonstrations  are  well  organized 
and  bear  the  unmistakable  earmarks  of  pro- 
fessional Communist  leadership  and  financ- 
ing. 

Demonstration  masterminds  are  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  public's  genuine  and  widespread 
fear  of  war  and  Intense  pwiclflsm.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  demonstrators  and  their 
sympathizers  have  only  vague  understand- 
ing oi  real  Issues. 

The  Klshl  government  has  been  Inept  bnt 
by  no  m^ft"«  is  it  a  bad,  repressive  or  cor- 
rupt government. 

The  American  people  still  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  respect.  If  not  affection,  among  the 
Japanese  masses. 

The  Japanese  people  are  a  long  way  from 
political  maturity,  and  the  nation  will  suffer 
many  crises  before  It  reaches  maturity. 

discontent  mounts 

The  magnitude  and  rapid  spread  of  Japan's 
protest  demonstrations  bespeak  discontent 
that  was  building  up  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, the  event  that  touched  off  the  demon- 
strations took  place  the  night  of  May  19. 

On  that  night  Japan's  Parliament  was 
studying  extension  of  the  session  another  50 
days.  For  months.  Parliament  had  been 
locked  In  debate  on  the  United  States-Japan 
security  pact.  The  majority  j)arty,  Klshl's 
Liberal -Democrats,  had  sought  to  ratify  It. 
TTie  opposition  Socialists  opposed  It  bitterly. 

A  joint  committee  had  met  89  times  and 
debated  the  treaty  Inconclusively  for  a  total 
of  140  hours. 

Now,  as  the  Parliament  session  neared  Its 
constitutional  end,  it  app^u-ed  the  Socialists' 
delaying  tactics  would  force  postponement 
of  a  ratification  vote.  So  the  Liberal-Demo- 
crats proposed  to  extend  the  session,  the 
strategy  being  to  let  the  Socialists  talk  them- 
selves out  and  bring  the  matter  to  a  vote. 
Since  Klshl  commanded  an  absolute  ma- 
jority, the^  could  be  no  question  oi  the  out- 
come. 

When  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  announced 
his  Intention  to  call  for  a  vote  on  extending 
the  session,  the  Socialists  Imprisoned  him 
m  his  office  so  he  could  not  reach  the  cham- 
ber. Six  hotirs  later  the  Speaker  summoned 
police,  who  carried  out  a  number  of  Social- 
ists bodUy  to  clear  a  path  for  the  Speaker. 

Once  the  Speaker  reached  the  floor  the 
police  left  and  the  Socialists  were  free  to  en- 
tw  tlie  chamber  for  the  vote.  They  chose 
Instead  to  boycott  the  session. 

TKXATT    APVROTKD 

Since  a  qucvum  was  present  Parliament 
quickly  voted  to  extend  the  session  as  pro- 
posed. Then  someone — he  was  never  Iden- 
tified— suggested  that  the  treaty  be  ap- 
proved while  the  Socialists  were  absent,  and 
this  was  quickly  done. 

The  Socialists  reacted  explosively.  They 
accused  K't^'i  of  high-handed  tactics  and 
demanded  his  resignation.  By  a  curious 
logic,  the  Socialists  portrayed  themselves  as 
defenders  of  parliamentary  government  and 
Klshl  as  Its  foe.  The  Socialists  came  up  with 
the  concept  "tasu  boryoku,"  which  can  be 
translated  as  "dictatorship  by  the  majority." 
In  other  words,  they  were  arguing  Klshl 
was  wrong  to  utilize  his  majority  power. 

The  militant  far -left  Zengakiu-en  student 
federation  needed  no  encouragement  to  jump 
Into  the  hassle.  Soon,  chanting,  marching 
students  were  demonstrating  almost  nlghUy 
against  the  security  pact  and  Klshl. 

The  demonstrations  were  not  bom  of 
mass  Indignation.  Many  students  admit  they 
showed  up  because  their  friends  did,  and 
their  friends  were  demonstrating  because 
somebody  told  them  to. 

The  demonstrators  I  talked  to  could  an- 
swer glibly  that  they  were  opposed  to  the 
security  pact,  that  Klshl  must  resign,  but 
they  were  far  less  articulate  when  asked 
precisely  why  the  treaty  was  bad  for  Japan, 
or  where  Klshl  had  failed. 
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Ncr  are  their  elders  often  better  Informed, 
most  having  never  studied  the  treaty. 

Obviously,  when  a  people  as  highly  literate 
as  the  Japanese  are  willing  to  follow  the 
crowd  unquestioningly,  there's  something 
wrong. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
widely  and  erroneously  believed  that  the 
demonstrations  in  Tokyo  were  caused  by 
a  small  minority,  dominated  by  the  Com- 
munists. Although  there  is  no  question 
that  the  Communists  played  a  leading 
role  in  organizing  these  demonstrations, 
there  is  also  every  evidence  that  they 
reflected  widespread  public  sentiment. 
No  definitive  study  has  been  made  of  neu- 
tralist sentiment  in  Japan,  but  respon- 
sible estimates  range  from  35  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  public  opposed  to 
the  security  pact.  If  the  prevalence  of 
neutralist  thinking  in  Japan  is  ignored, 
the  nature  of  recent  events  cannot  be 
properly  understood  and  future  policies 
cannot  be  intelligently  appraised.  Clear 
evidence  of  public  sentiment  is  that  the 
Kishi  government  was  unwilling  to  quell 
the  riots  by  the  use  of  traditional  anti- 
riot  police  work.  This  inability  is  wide- 
ly interpreted  in  Japan  as  a  recognition 
that  forcible  suppression  of  the  riots 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
public. 

Much  of  the  public  reaction  in  Japan 
to  the  current  situation  can  be  explained 
as  anti-Kishi  rather  than  anti-American 
or  even  anti-pact. 

Kishi 's  unpopularity  in  Japan  stems 
from  the  following  factors:  First,  he  is 
identified  with  the  prewar  and  wartime 
governments  of  Japan  and  although  he 
espouses  democracy  publicly,  it  is  feared 
by  some  that  his  real  sentiments  are  of 
another  era;  second,  he  has  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  amending  the  "no- 
war"  provision  of  the  constitution ;  third, 
in  the  fall  of  1958,  he  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  police  laws  which 
would  have  strengthened  the  powers  of 
the  police  to  arrest.  This,  it  was  feared, 
was  the  first  step  in  a  return  to  prewar 
police  power;  fourth,  his  espousal  of  the 
security  pact  was  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  program  which  included 
revision  of  the  constitution  and  amend- 
ment of  the  police  laws;  and  fifth,  Kishi's 
parliamentary  tactics,  although  perhaps 
defensible  in  our  view  of  the  role  of 
majorities,  were  in  Japan  widely  inter- 
preted as  anti-democratic. 

Kishi  is  and  has  for  some  time  been 
generally  unpopular  in  Japan.  A  poll 
conducted  on  June  2  by  the  Asahi.  Ja- 
pan's leading  newspaper,  showed  the 
following:  Do  you  approve  of  Kishi 
pushing  the  security  pact  through  the 
Diet?  Fifty  percent  were  against;  6  per- 
cent were  for;  18  percent  were  unde- 
cided; 25  percent,  no  answer;  other 
opinions.  1  percent.  Do  you  approve  of 
the  Socialists'  sitdown  and  blockade 
tactics  in  the  Diet?  Eleven  percent  were 
for:  32  percent  were  against;  31  percent 
were  undecided;  25  percent  had  no  an- 
s\\-er:  1  percent  had  other  answers.  Do 
you  think  the  Diet  really  represents  the 
opinions  of  the  people?  Yes,  17  per- 
cent; no.  56  percent:  other,  5  percent; 
no  answer,  22  percent. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  infor- 
mation came  from  the  largest  and  sup- 
posedly most  responsible  press  in  Japan. 


A  poll  taken  about  a  month  ago 
showed  ;hat  only  20  percent  supported 
the  Kislii  cabinet.  In  the  face  of  this 
widespre  ad  unpopularity,  our  policies, 
neverth<  less,  were  apparently  directed  to 
the  sup  )ort  of  Kishi.  The  facts  here 
are  elu;  ive,  but  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  this 
pact  lef;  little  doubt  that  in  fact  our 
policies  were  directed  toward  the  sup- 
port of  Kishi.  It  is  widely  believed  in 
Japan  tiat  our  Ambassador  played  Ja- 
panese :  >olitics  in  support  of  Kishi.  It 
is  widely  alleged  that  our  Embassy  had 
limited  contacts  with  other  factions  of 
the  Libsral  Democratic  Party  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  completely 
ignored  the  opposition  party.  The  facts 
here  ar«  diflBcult  to  ascertain,  but  these 
widespn^ad  beliefs  cannot  be  ignored. 
Whethe-  true  or  not.  these  rumors  and 
comments  are  repeated  again  and 
again.  I,  personally,  doubt  their  valid- 
ity: but  I  am  concerned. 

Our  £  tate  Department  has  apparently 
not  betn  well  informed  of  Japanese 
thinkinj  .  This  may  be  attributed  to  the 
lack  of  contact  with  other  factions  of 
the  Lib  ral  Democratic  Party  and  with 
the  Soc:  alist  Party. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems  to 
have  biten  a  mistake  to  have  inter- 
jected i.  Presidential  visit  to  Japan  in 
the  micst  of  great  internal  disruption. 
It  calls  into  question  the  judgment  of 
those  w  lo  felt  it  desirable  that  the  pact 
be  rushed  through  the  Diet  so  as  to 
complet;  action  before  the  President's 
visit.  '  :'here  have  been  stories  in  the 
Japanese  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
initiative  came  from  our  Ambassador. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true  and  per- 
haps th?  facts  will  never  come  to  light, 
but  it  should  have  been  clear  to  tho.se 
in  posit  ons  of  responsibility  that  a  visit 
by  the  i^resident  on  June  19.  the  same 
day  on  which  ratification  was  com- 
pleted, vould  be  inopportune.  At  best, 
it  woul:!  have  given  a  flavor  to  the 
visit — which  was  planned  to  commemo- 
rate th ;  centennial  of  United  States- 
Japan  relations — which  was  inappro- 
priate. At  worst,  the  riots,  which  in 
fact  resulted,  and  which  caused  the 
President  to  cancel  his  trip  could  have 
been  foi  eseen. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  rather  clumsily 
interjec  ;ed  ourselves  or  have  been  drawn 
into  Japanese  politics  and  greatly  dam- 
aged wl  lat  have  been  the  most  cordial 
and  friendly  relations  with  Japan. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  in  our  action 
on  the  treaty  we  emphasize  the  eco- 
nomic, wlitical,  and  social  aspects,  and 
that  we  seek  to  improve  the  relations 
between  our  two  countries  in  the  most 
careful  md  prudent  manner. 


Ac  dams 
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CENTfENARY  OF  BIRTH  OF  JANE 
ADDAMS 


qOUGLAS.     Mr.  President.  Miss 

was  bom   100  years  ago. 

Nation  is  properly  celebrating 

of  her  birth. 

i  iddams  died  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 

A  great  deal  of  recognition  of 

worth  and  nobility  has  dawned 

American  public. 


It  was  my  ijersonal  privilege  to  know 
Miss  Addams  fairly  intimately  for  the 
last  15  years  of  her  life,  and  of  course, 
for  many  years  previous  to  that  I  had 
known  about  her  work  and  her 
character. 

I  can  say  with  due  restraint  that  Miss 
Addams  is  the  only  person  of  my  knowl- 
edge who  could  properly  be  called  a  saint. 
To  me,  she  was  the  finest  character  I 
have  ever  known  or  known  about  in  my 
generation.  She  was  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  intelligent  good  will  tran.slated 
into  action  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
courage,  who  was  willing  to  take  unpopu- 
lar positions:  and  although  she  suffered 
from  attack  and  contumely  which  she 
felt  keenly,  that  never  damaged  her 
spirit,  which  always  was  loving  and  kind 
to  all  those  who  attacked  her. 

Some  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  speaking  at  greater  length  about  Miss 
Addams  at  a  service  at  Rockford  Collece, 
fiom  which  she  graduated  in  the  early 
1880's;  and  on  a  previous  occasion  I  had 
that  address  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
eether  with  an  address  by  another  noted 
person,  Dr.  Frank  Graham.  So,  at  this 
time  I  shall  not  make  lengthy  comments 
about  Miss  Addams. 

We  in  Illinois  have  sometimes  been 
criticized  for  abuses  which  have  occurred 
in  our  State.  But  we  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  not  only  Abraham  Lincoln  came 
from  Illinois,  but  also  Jane  Addams  came 
from  Illinois. 

She  lived  for  almost  50  years  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Bloody  20th  Ward : 
and  her  influence  was  always  for  good. 
She  had  culture,  as  well  as  character. 
She  had  intelligence,  as  well  as  compas- 
sion. She  had  kindness,  as  well  as  acute- 
ness  of  mind.  She  supported  every  good 
movement  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Since  her  name  began  with  "Add,"  it  was 
always  at  the  head  of  every  list  of  sup- 
porters of  good  causes.  Hence  like  Ar- 
nold von  Winkelried,  she  drew  upwn  her- 
self the  arrows  and  slings  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  those  measures. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Miss 
Addams  in  every  position  she  took,  but  I 
knew  that  everything  she  did  was  swayed 
by  her  sensitive  conscience  and  her  brave 
soul. 

I  have  often  thought  of  the  siiia:];'.'  ity 
between  Miss  Addams  and  the  la.'^t  tciiie 
in  Bernard  Shaw's  "St.  Joan."  whcie  ft. 
Joan  is  about  to  return  to  the  earth,  and 
where  those  who  praised  her  suddenly 
take  alarm  at  the  thought  that  she  might 
come  back,  and  that  they  would  be  ex- 
PHDsed  to  great  dangers  if  she  once  again 
started  to  crusade  for  the  things  in  which 
she  believed. 

It  is  very  easy  to  praise  Mi.ss  Addams, 
now  that  she  has  been  dead  for  25  years. 
I  could  not  agree  with  her  on  every  posi- 
tion she  took,  particularly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  nonresistance ;  but  I  certainly 
loved  and  admired  her ;  and  the  conclud- 
ing words  of  Shaw's  play  are,  I  think,  ap- 
propriate in  the  case  of  Miss  Addams: 

O  God,  who  made  this  beautiful  earth. 
when  win  it  be  ready  to  receive  Thy  sons? 
How  long.  O  Lord,  how  long? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREIY.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  regard  to  this  great  and 
wonderful  woman,  Miss  Jane  Addams.  It 
is  always  a  joy  to  hear  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  give  testimony  in  praise  of  our 
great  Americans,  or,  indeed,  to  hear  him 
speak  on  any  subject. 

But  I  believe  his  remarks  today  were 
especially  moving,  because  he  was  speak- 
ing of  a  person  whom  he  has  known, 
and  one  for  whom  he  has  great  respect 
and  admiration. 

Such  testimony  to  a  crusader  and  re- 
former Is  much  needed  at  this  time  In 
American  life.  In  our  America  of  1960 
there  is  a  great  lack  of  Jane  Addamses; 
and  If  ever  there  were  a  time  when  we 
needed  this  same  spirit.  It  Is  now,  when 
we  see  such  monstrous  evil  throughout 
the  world,  so  many  challenges  which 
need  to  be  met,  and  so  many  problems 
which  need  to  be  faced. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  particular  honor 
to  pay  tribute  to  Jane  Addams,  an  ex- 
traordinary American  woman,  who  with 
vision  and  determination  brought  our 
Nation  to  realize  and  accept  its  respon- 
sibilities to  our  neighbors  who  were  poor, 
weak,  exploited,  or  otherwise  unfortu- 
nate. 

Jane  Addams  had  great  courage.  She 
had  tremendous  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  every  Individual  For  a  woman  of  her 
times,  she  had  an  unusual  grasp  of  the 
"solidarity  of  the  human  race." 

Her  understanding  of  the  worth  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  of 
the  Impact  of  every  Individual's  life  on 
that  of  every  other  Individual,  not  only 
In  his  neighborhood,  but  In  the  entire 
world,  was  at  the  root  of  her  concern  for 
peace. 

Jane  Addams  devoted  her  life  to  the 
cause  of  peace — within  the  family,  in  her 
city,  and,  finally,  on  the  International 
scene,  through  her  founding  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 

Nineteen  himdred  and  sixty  Is  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Jane 
Addams,  Mr.  President.  Because  of  Jane 
Addams'  leadership  and  inspiration,  we 
are  closer  to  attaining  some  of  the  goals 
of  social  peace  In  our  Nation  which  she 
set.  Our  educational  system,  our  social 
welfare  programs,  our  standard  of  living. 
and  our  great  labor  movement  are  ample 
testimony  to  this.  But  the  goal  of  world 
peace  seems  at  times  to  recede,  espe- 
cially as  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust appears  on  the  horizon  and  grows. 
In  honoring  Jane  Addams.  I  know  that 
we  could  do  nothing  better  than  rededl- 
cate  ourselves,  whatever  the  sacrifices 
required,  to  a  great  offensive  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace  with  justice  and  with 
freedom. 

I  always  believe  that  when  one  talks 
of  peace  and  dedicates  himself  to  it,  he 
must  never  forget  that  peace  is  meaning- 
less without  justice  and  without  freedom. 
It  is  the  peace  of  justice  and  freedom 
that  Is  worthy  of  people  of  democratic 
persuasion. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  100th  armiversary  of  the  birth 
of  Jane  Addams,  famed  social  worker 
and  founder  of  one  of  our  most  notable 
institutions     of     social     welfare— Hull 


House  in  Chicago.  I  think  It  appropri- 
ate that  we  pause  to  remember  her  today 
and  to  note  the  latest  of  many  tributes 
to  her.  Two  days  ago,  the  Committee  of 
Twenty -one  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Great  Americans  announced  that  Miss 
Addams  was  one  of  three  people  deemed 
worthy  of  special  consideration  for  elec- 
tion to  the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York 
University.  That  election  will  be  held 
on  November  1. 

Jane  Addams'  accomplishments  served 
both  America  and  the  world.  At  home, 
she  made  Hull  House  a  lively  community 
of  those  whose  Interest  was  reform  and 
whose  end  was  justice.  She  led  the 
effort  to  obtain  passage  of  juvenile  court 
laws,  mothers'  pensions,  tenement  house 
regulations,  workmen's  compensation 
laws,  and  woman  suffrage.  Interna- 
tionally, Miss  Addams  worked  consist- 
ently for  world  peace  through  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  of  which  she  was  presi- 
dent. The  work  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Women  at  The  Hague  in 
1915,  over  which  she  presided,  became 
important  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
when  he  composed  his  program  for  world 
peace.  And  Miss  Addams  worked  after 
the  war  as  well  to  see  that  Europe's  food 
needs  were  satisfied. 

Jane  Addams'  teachings  can  guide  us 
today.  Her  articulate  concern  for  civil 
rights — as  well  as  her  awareness  of  the 
difficulty  of  their  vindication — is  clear 
In  these  words  from  her  book,  "Democ- 
racy and  Social  Ethics": 

We  believe  that  man's  moral  idealism  Is 
the  constructive  force  of  progress — but  we 
are  skeptical  of  the  moral  Idealism  of  the  few 
and  demand  the  education  of  the  many.  •  •  • 
We  are  not  content  to  Include  all  men  In  our 
hopes  but  have  become  conscious  that  all 
men  are  hoping  and  are  part  of  the  SEune 
movement. 


SENATOR  CHURCH,  OF  IDAHO.  TO 
DELIVER  KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  AT 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
youngest  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church]  Is,  In  many  respects, 
one  of  the  most  mature  Members  of  this 
body.  He  has  been  selected  to  be  the 
keynoter  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  Los  Angeles  on  July  11.  We  are  hon- 
ored indeed  that  this  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  our  party  has  been  selected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  series 
of  editorials,  articles,  and  stories  relative 
to  this  honor  may  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  with  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post,  May  29,  1960] 
Vert    Junior    Senator    Prom    the    Golden 
West 
(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 
When    his    colleagues    speak    of    SenatOT 
Pr.\nk  F.  Church.  Jr..  the  35-year-old.  mod- 
ern-day "silver-tongued  orator  of  the  Golden 
West"  who  has  been  chosen  to  keynote  the 
Democratic   Natlonsd   Convention,   they    call 
him  a  "nice  yovmg  fellow"  who  Is  "well  man- 
nered and  pleasant"— the  "kind  of  kid  who 
doesn't  try  to  throw  his  weight  around." 


They  wUl  also  tell  you  that  the  Jiinior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  not  the  most  exciting 
young  man  to  hit  thla  hard-boiled  town. 
Certainly  he  lacks  the  dash  and  daring  of,  for 
example,  his  Democratic  confrere  from  Ohio, 
Stephen  M.  Young,  twice  Chubch's  age  but 
a  rebel  whose  tart,  well-phrased  barbs  have 
made  him  the  delight  of  the  press  corps. 

Nor  is  Church  a  brash  young  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, or  a  Roy  Cohn,  or  a  Rush  Holt.  th» 
former  West  Virginia  SenatM-  who  started 
out  in  the  Senate,  also  In  his  early  thirties, 
as  ultraradical  and  finished  up  at  the  other 
side  of  the  political  spectrum. 

In  short.  Prank  Church  U  not  an  angry 
young  man.  To  put  It  more  speclflcally,  he 
Is  a  happy  young  man — but  In  a  hurry. 

When  the  word  reached  him  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  convention  keynoter,  he  was 
mot<M'ing  between  Leadore  and  Mountain 
Home,  two  tiny  towns  in  his  home  State,  to 
which  he  returns  at  this  time  of  the  year  to 
deliver  commencement  addresses. 

'I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  news,"  said 
Church  In  a  statement  issued  by  his  office. 
"The  keynoter  must  state  the  case  for  the 
Democratic  Party  at  a  convention  which  will 
be  watched  by  an  attentive  nation  and  an 
anxious  world. 

"This  is  a  grave  responsibility,"  he  som- 
berly ccmtlnued. 

Then  he  Injected  the  proper  note  of  bold- 
ness and  caution:  "I  Intend  to  pull  no 
punches,  but  there  will  be  no  hitting  below 
the  belt." 

These  were  the  public  utterances. 
But  his  first  words,  according  to  his  at- 
tractive young  wife,  Bethlne.  were,  "Well,  we 
made  It,  didn't  we?" 

She  added  earnestly  that  "It  was  nice  of 
him  to  Include  me  in  It."  However,  her  own 
reaction  on  hearing  the  good  news  was  more 
succinct.     "Yippee." 

Actually,  she  explained,  the  young  Senator 
has  been  thinking  all  year  about  the  possi- 
bility that  he  might  be  named  keynoter  and 
has  given  much  thought  to  the  "posture  of 
the  Democratic  Party." 

Obviously,  the  bigger  things  are  not  all 
that  Church  gives  thought  to.  Although 
from  Loe  Angeles  he  will  be  addressing  a 
nationwide  television  audience  at  p>o6slbly 
100  million,  there  were  only  7  students  In 
the  high  school  graduating  class  at  Leadore, 
Idaho.  He  Is  not  one  to  overlook  the  smaller 
things  that  affect  people  In  their  daUy  lives, 
and  therein  lies  a  clue  to  his  success  as  a 
politician  at  such  an  early  age. 

While  he  has  not  set  the  Capital  on  fire. 
Church's  popularity  stems.  In  part,  from  the 
contrast  people  Inevitably  make  between  him 
and  some  of  the  bright,  young  men  who 
started  to  oome  here  In  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal. 

Most  of  the  others  have  worn  too  well. 
They  tended  to  become  too  opinionated,  or 
too  self -centered,  or  too  eager  to  rebuild 
Rome  In  a  day. 

MOTIVE 

Politics  being  p>olltlcs  and  politicians  being 
a  naturally  suspicious  breed,  there  has  been 
the  usual  search  for  motives  behind  Demo- 
cratic National  Chairman  Paul  Butlers 
choice  of  Church  aa  the  Loe  Angeles  key- 
noter. 

As  far  as  the  presidential  hopefuls  are 
concerned.  Church  Is  a  self -proclaimed  neu- 
tral (although  -.8  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
he  has  been  a  faithful  foUower  of  Majority 
Leader  Ltndon  Johnson).  He  has  a  rich, 
sonorous  voice.  Is  mildly  liberal,  won  an 
American  Legion  oratory  award  and  used  the 
14  000  prize  to  help  pay  his  way  through 
Stanford  University.  But  If  there  is  any- 
thing otherwise  significant  about  the  selec- 
tion of  Church  It  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Some  wits  have  suggested  that  Church  was 
really  chosen  because  he  Is  so  young  in 
appearance  that  the  delegates  may  come  to 
think  of  the  current  frontrunner.  Senator 
joHW  Kehnedt.  as  elderly  by  comparison. 
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When  Chtjbch  first  c»me  to  Waahlngton 
hl«  biggest  problem,  tmce  the  thrill  of  being 
&  Senator  sabslded,  was  that  he  was  con- 
stantly being  mistaken  few  a  Senate  pa^e 
boy.  So  often  was  he  asked  to  run  errands 
and  carry  messages  that  he  gave  up  blue 
suits  In  favor  of  brown.  By  Senate  cxistom, 
page  boys  always  wear  blue. 

Aside  from  such  minor  annoyances, 
CHuacH's  first  term  has  been  relatively  tran- 
q\ill.  His  voting  record  on  liberal  questions, 
as  rated  by  Amnicans  for  DenK)cratlc  Action, 
has  varied  between  77  and  83  percent.  The 
only  time  he  ran  into  real  trouble  was  In 
trying  to  help  out  Johnson  and  some  of  the 
majority  leader's  western  allies  in  the  Senate. 

This  was  during  the  civil  rights  debate  of 
1967.  CHTmcH  and  10  others  went  along 
with  the  southerners  tn  insisting  on  the 
so-called  Jury  trial  amendment,  which 
meant  the  Justice  Department  could  not  get 
injunctions  where  civil  rights  violations  were 
charged.  CHumcH  tried  to  remove  some  of 
the  onxis  of  being  allied  with  the  Dixie 
Democrats  by  introducing  an  amendment 
which  provided  that  Negroes  be  given  the 
right  to  serve  on  Federal  Juries. 

TEMFEST 

Critics  felt  that  this  was  a  meaningless 
gestiire,  although  it  was  dressed  up  as  a 
new  dvll  right  for  Negroes.  Chuscb's  move 
BO  angered  Neflro  leaders  that  an  invitation 
to  address  a  Minnesota  Toung  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  dinner  in  September,  1957,  was 
withdrawn.  Chttxch  defended  himself  and 
insisted  be  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
civil  rights. 

In  time,  he  predicted,  the  Jury  trial 
amendment  will  come  to  be  regarded  as 
having  served  the  best  interests  of  civil 
rights  for  all  the  people,  colored  and  white 
alike. 

Chttsch's  other  views  have  stirred  less 
oontxoversy.  Be  has  criticized  the  Eisen- 
hower policy  at  peace  by  pilgrimage  and  he 
has  spcAen  of  a  st^^igap  agreement  with 
Russia  to  halt  nuclear  tests. 

One  of  his  major  activities  has  been  to 
fight  for  construction  of  the  Hell's  Canyon 
power  project,  a  matter  of  intense  interest 
In  his  State  and  throughout  the  Northwest. 
He  helped  pilot  a  Hell's  Canyon  bill  through 
the  Senate,  but  the  administration  and 
private  utilities  killed  it  eventiially. 

Although  it  is  his  reputation  as  a  boy 
orator  that  first  won  him  national  attention, 
Chttsch  practiced  law  in  Boise,  Idaho,  served 
two  terms  as  departmental  Judge  advocate 
for  the  American  Legion  In  his  State,  and  in 
1950-51  was  legal  counsel  tor  the  Idaho 
OOlce  ot  Price  Stabilization. 

He  was  bom  on  July  35,  1924,  at  Boise. 
His  father  operated  a  sporting  goods  store. 
In  1942,  at  the  age  of  18,  he  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  Army  and  2  years  later  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Infantry.  He  transferred  to  military  intelli- 
gence and  served  overseas  in  the  Chlna- 
Burma-Indla  theater. 

Chukch  received  the  Bronze  Star  and  was 
commended  for  his  work  with  the  Chinese 
Combat  Command.  He  was  discharged  on 
June  22,  1946.  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

VICTORT 

Although  brought  up  in  a  Republican 
family,  he  married  Democratic.  His  wife 
Is  the  daughter  of  a  former  Federal  Judge. 
The  Churches  have  two  sons,  Forrester,  11, 
and  Clark,  2. 

After  he  returned  to  his  studies  at  Stan- 
ford, he  earned  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key, 
studied  briefly  at  Harvard  and  then  returned 
to  Stanford,  winning  a  law  degree  in  1950. 
In  the  next  2  years  he  became  active  in  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  Idaho  and  served 
•8  their  State  president  in  1962-54.  In  1956 
he  entered  the  Democratic  senatorial  primary 
and  defeated,  by  170  votes,  former  Senator 
Glen  Taylor,  the  banjo-strumming  1948  Pro- 
gressive Party  candidate  for  Vice  President. 


Cbub^r  went  on  to  wallop  Herman  Wel- 
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[From  ^e  Montgomery  County   (Md.)   Rec- 
ord, June  2.  1960) 
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1896   at   the   Democratic   National 
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lay  us  down  to  sleep 
's  smug  team  the  watch  to  keep: 
before  we  wake, 
bed  was  soft  and  we  slept  too  late." 


have    to   work   up   a    little   more 

lather  to  make  the  rafters  ring  at 

es,  but  these  days  the  admlnlstra- 

to  be  providing  him  with  enough 

to  make  his  assignment  compara- 


problem  will  be  to  overcome  the 
that  the  words  of  convention  key- 
not  long  remembered.    But  con- 
some  of  his  predecessors  in  recent 
may  be  Just  as  well. 


Dkdicatton    to    Youth 


16    at   Los   Angeles,    another   silver- 
orator  win  be  9  days  short  of  his 
Senator  Frank  Church  of 
the  gift  to  sway  the  convention 
will  be  the  keynote  speaker.     But 
one  expects  him  to  sweep  the  dele- 
give  him   the  presidential  nomina- 
second  place  on  the  ticket  could 
way. 
has  been  an  orator  20  of  his  36 
,  Lt  16,  he  won  a  nationwide  American 
I  )ratory  contest  on  "Our  Way  of  Life" 
br|>ught  him  a  $4,000  scholarship.     At 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant 
service  in  the  China-Burma-India 
At  28,  he  was  the  keynote  speaker 
Idaho  State  Democratic  Convention. 

was  elected  U.S.  Senator. 
sure  to  get  the  Democratic  Conven- 
to  a  rousing  start,  and  especially  to 
its  dedication  to  youth. 


vtas 


he 


[From  ifxe  Payette  (Idaho)  Independent-En- 
terprise, June  2,  1960] 


INC  or  Sknatob  Chttrch  as  Dcmo- 
Keynotir   Was   a  Compliment  to 
Sk'ATX  or  Idaho 


We  bfelleve  that  the  naming  of  Senator 
Frank  '  ::!ht7rch  to  be  the  keynoter  speaker 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Los  An(  eles  next  month  was  a  compliment 
to  both  the  young  Senator  himself  and  to 
the  Statie  of  Idaho  as  well. 

we  believe  that  the  appointment 

coveted   poet  should   be   considered 

both  by  Idaho  Republicans 


and  Deiiocrats. 

We  sl:ouId  remember,  that  while  govern- 
ment ai  d  politics  are  Important,  and  neces- 
sarily bring  differences  of  opinion  among 
us,  we  can  and  should  be  on  common 
grounds  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
loyalty  1  o  our  g^^eat  State. 

Idaho  as  everyone  knows,  because  of  its 
size  is  pi  etty  "small  potatoes"  when  it  comes 
to  the  tremendous  big  game  of  national 
politics.  For  a  man  from  Idaho  and  parti- 
cularly one  as  young  as  Senator  Church,  to 
receive  such  a  prize  plum,  is  something  to  be 
elated  oyer  and  cherished. 


In  fact  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  history 
that  Idaho  has  received  such  an  honor. 

All  Idahoans  should  therefore  be  pleased, 
because  it  will  bring  much  needed  good  pub- 
Uclty  to  the  State. 

People  across  the  Nation  will  learn  that 
here  In  Idaho  we  produce  outstanding  young 
men   as  well  as   big   potatoes. 


[From  the  Idaho  County  Free  Press.  Jime  2. 
1960] 

Thk  KrTNOTi* 

Idaho  Democrats  are  quite  proud  of  the 
selection  of  Senator  Church  to  be  keynoter 
for  the  Democratic  Convention  in  Los  An- 
geles beginning  July  11.  This  genius  at  ora- 
tory will  undoubtedly  spark  the  convention 
from  the  outset  and  set  the  pace  for  an 
unending  attack  on  Republicans  everywhere. 

This  does  not  mean  the  Grand  Old  Party 
must  run  for  shelter,  for  its  chance  comes 
in  Chicago  at  another  date. 

It  is  timely,  however,  to  congratxilate 
Idaho's  youthful  Senator  on  his  assignment. 
Idaho  elected  him  In  1956.  During  his  serv- 
ice in  Congress  his  speechmaklng  ability  won 
acclaim  In  a  rlpsnorter  about  Hells  Canyon. 
President  Elsenhower  appointed  him  to  serve 
the  United  States  In  a  delegation  to  South 
America  and  he  also  was  enrolled  in  an  in- 
ternational conference  in  Poland.  The  Sen- 
ator also  has  met  Premier  Khrushchev,  if 
that  means  anything  now. 

The  Senator  has  won  respect  from  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  for  his  profKieals  re- 
garding the  Geneva  conference  on  curtailing 
worldwide  atomic  tests  of  lethal  weapons. 

So  the  Democratic  kejmoter  in  a  brief  time 
has  established  himself  as  a  coming  states- 
man. 


[Prom  the  Kimberly  Advertiser.  June  2.  1960) 

Idaho's    Senator    Church    TD    Kztnotb    at 
Democratic  Convention  In  Los  ANcxuca 

Senator  Frank  Chxtbch  will  be  the  first 
Idahoan  in  history  to  play  a  major  role 
at  a  National  Democratic  Convention  when 
he  keynotes  the  1960  session  at  Los  Angeles. 

Selection  of  Church  as  keynoter  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  the  convention  ar- 
rangements committee  meeting  in  New  York. 

In  recent  years,  the  keynote  address  has 
been  delivered  by  a  Democratic  Governor, 
and  Church  will  be  the  first  United  States 
Senator  to  deliver  the  address  since  the  late 
Alben  W.  Barkley  in  1948.  Barkley  was 
elected  Vice  President  the  same  year. 

The  convention  has  been  keynoted  by  a 
Senator  only  4  times  since  1920,  with  Barkley 
doing  the  honors  in  1932,  1936  and  194S. 
Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  was 
keynoter  of  the  1924  convention  in  New  York. 

Church  has  earned  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  speakers  of  the  Senate, 
which  has  a  tradition  of  oratory,  and  only 
recently  was  named  to  the  Senate  Democratic 
campaign  committee. 

The  Idaho  Senator  was  keynoter  for  the 
Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  at  the 
annual  convention  In  Reno,  Nev..  in  1967. 
In  1958.  in  recognition  of  his  work  for 
Alaskan  statehood,  he  was  invited  to  key- 
note the  new  State's  Democratic  convention. 


May 


[From   the  Louisville  Coxirler- Journal. 
26, 1960] 

Two  Fair  Omens  for  the  Summer 

Of  the  two  national  political  conventions 
this  summer,  the  Democratic  gathering 
promises  at  the  moment  to  be  far  the  more 
interesting  and  thus  to  attract  the  larger 
television  audience.  Vice  President  Nixon 
seems  likely  to  be  In  unchallenged,  cut-and- 
drled  control  of  the  Republican  machinery, 
able  to  dictate  not  only  his  own  nomination 
but  also  that  of  his  running  mate.  Not  many 
people  think  that  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
among  all  the  leading  Republican  figures 
excites  the  most  popular  curiosity,  expects  to 
be  in  the  picture,  even  though  available. 
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So  the  Democrats  have  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  early  signs  are  that  they  pro- 
pose to  take  advantage  of  it.  Gov.  LeRoy 
Collins,  of  Florida,  has  been  chosen  to  be 
their  chairman  and  Senator  Framx  Church, 
of  Idaho,  their  keynoter.  Neither  of  them  is 
a  mere  windbag.  Each  has  impressively 
substantial  qualities.  Governor  Collins 
has  displayed  both  outstanding  ability  as  an 
administrator  and  the  courage  to  be  a  mod- 
erate on  the  race  question  In  a  region  whose 
more  violent  Inhabitants  regard  moderation 
as  a  kind  of  treason. 

Senator  Church,  youngest  Member  of  the 
upper  House  has.  without  being  brash,  won 
more  attention  than  a  newcomer  generally 
does  in  that  august  assembly.  He  is  36  years 
old.  and  Governor  Collins,  at  51,  can  hardly 
be  classed  as  an  ancient.  Both  men  have 
engaging  personalities  and  appealing  speak- 
ing styles.  The  impression  they  make  upon 
the  televiewers  should  be  favorable. 

Of  course,  the  Democrats,  as  history  proves, 
are  always  capable  of  making  a  shambles  out 
of  a  national  convention.  If  they  do  that  this 
time,  it  will  be  in  spite  of  the  good  omen  sug- 
gested by  the  choice  of  Messrs.  Collins  and 
Church. 


[From   the  Miami  News,   June   1,   1960) 
Church:   "Demo"  Kxtnoter 

Senator  Frank  Forrester  Church,  Demo- 
crat of  Idaho,  will  make  the  keynote  speech 
at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Los  Angeles  In  July.  This  address,  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  Nation,  will  keynote 
the  program  presided  over  by  permanent 
chairman.  Gov.  LeRoy  Collins  (Governor 
Collins  also  will  address  the  gathering ) . 

The  35-year-old  Senator  doubtless  will  be 
ready  with  a  thundering  speech — one  which 
both  points  with  pride  and  views  with  alarm. 
This  is  in  the  time-tested  tradition  of  all 
good  keynoters. 

Public  speaking  is  nothing  new  to  the 
Idaho  Democrat.  As  a  boy  of  16  he  won  a 
nationwide  public  speaking  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

As  a  young  man  of  28  he  keynoted  the 
Idaho  State  Democratic  convention. 

Senator  Church  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  politics  since  his  election  to  the  Senate 
in  1956.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  virtually  un- 
known outside  of  Boise,  where  he  was  born 
July  25,  1924. 

When  he  first  came  to  the  Senate,  he  was 
so  youthful  in  appearance  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  wear  brown  suits  so  (he) 
wouldn't  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  page 
boys,  who  have  to  wear  blue. 

The  Senator's  interest  in  politics  began 
during  his  high  school  days  when,  he  says, 
he  became  a  converted  and  confirmed  Demo- 
crat despite  a  Republican  family,  and  was 
determined  to  become  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Son  of  a  sporting  goods  dealer,  the  young 
Church  married  Bethine  Clark  whose  father. 
Chase  A.  Clark,  was  a  former  Idaho  Gov- 
ernor.    (The  latter  is  now  a  Federal  Judge.) 

Senator  Church  has  a  personal  feeling  for 
history. 

Affixed  to  his  Senate  office  door  is  a  simple, 
handwrought  brass  plate  bearing  the  name 
"F.  F.  Church."  The  marker  originally  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather  who  had  nailed  It 
to  his  own  office  door  when  appointed  a  U.S. 
assayer  In  Boise  during  the  gold  rush  of  the 
1890's. 

Someday  the  nameplate  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  Senator's  oldest  son.  11-year-old  Frank 
Forrester  Church  IV. 

(From  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News,  May  26, 
1960] 

Senator  Church  Speaks  txj  Oraduatxs 

"Schooling  Is  the  means  provided  to  help 
you  achieve  a  good  life  as  a  free  citizen," 
Senator  Frank  Church  told  members  of  the 
Snake  River  High  School  graduating  class 
last  night  at  commencement  exercises. 


"Only  by  earning  your  own  way  can  you 
achieve  the  independence  that  will  permit 
you  to  be  free. 

"But  don't  spend  the  rest  of  your  life 
working  Just  to  make  money.  You  can  make 
life  as  fiat  and  dull  as  this  gymnasium 
floor,  or  you  can  make  of  it  a  beautiful 
tapestry. 

"Acquire  good  reading  habits.  Learn  to 
read  a  good  book  a  week.  Set  aside  time 
to  appreciate  the  beautiful,  both  man-made 
and  God-made." 

He  told  members  of  the  graduating  class 
they  have  Inherited  a  bundle  of  rights  In  a 
free  land.  Those  rights  came  to  them  un- 
earned. They  can  earn  them  only  by  using 
them  and  passing  them  on,  Senator 
Church    said. 

Those  unearned  rights  Include  the  right 
to  choose  the  place  in  which  they  shall 
live — the  right  of  free  movement.  In- 
cluded are  the  right  to  choose  work  and  the 
right  to  change  that  work — the  right  to  own 
property  which  Is  protected  against  the  tres- 
pass of  others.  They  have  the  right  to  wor- 
ship In  the  church  of  their  choice. 

Other  Inherited  rights  that  Senator 
Church  reminded  them  of  are  the  rights  to 
a  fair  trial  If  accused  of  a  wrong;  the  right 
to  learn;  the  right  to  differ;  the  right  of 
self-government;  the  right  to  engage  In  poli- 
tics which  Is  the  art  of  self-government  by 
majority  vote. 

Senator  Church  told  of  the  college  stu- 
dent who  told  him  he  couldn't  see  the  differ- 
ence between  the  United  States  and  Russia. 
Russians  a  e  acquiring  housing  and  auto- 
mobiles, he  said:  they  own  television  sets 
and  refrigerators. 

In  a  world  half  slave  and  half  free.  Senator 
Church  said,  that  student  had  not  learned 
to  measure  the  value  of  his  country.  He  did 
not  understand  that  the  United  States  is 
great  not  because  it  is  rich,  but  because  It 
is  free. 

As  an  example  of  wrong  emphasis  he  cited 
an  evening  of  TV  commercials.  "You  owe  it 
to  yourself  to  be  beautiful — to  be  comforta- 
ble  -•• 

"It  takes  character  and  intelligence  to 
remain  free.  In  a  world  fllled  with  people 
who  wotild  like  to  do  your  thinking  for  you, 
you  must  look  within.  With  the  training 
that  you  have  received  If  you  look  within  you, 
you  will  find  the  means  to  help  keep  your 
country  strong  and  free." 

So  spoke  the  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho, 
a  man  who  in  the  coming  months  will  be  in 
the  national  spotlight  as  he  delivers  the 
keynote  address  of  a  national  political 
convention. 

There  was  not  a  reference  to  politics  or  to 
national  affairs. 

It  is  hard  to  reproduce  words  and  make 
them  meaningful  out  of  context  of  manner 
and  delivery. 

Those  hearing  him  last  night,  regardless 
of  political  affiliation,  must  have  experienced 
a  sense  of  pride  that  In  4  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  he  has  demonstrated  a  high 
order  of  statesmanship. 

When  the  Senator  from  Idaho  speaks  to 
the  Nation  he  will  carry  conviction  to  his 
listeners. 


the  candidate  Mr.  Collins  had  endorsed  was. 
unfortunately,  beaten  by  an  opponent  who 
had  taken  a  much  stronger  prosegregational 
line. 

Mr.  Collins  himself,  now  nearing  the  end 
of  his  6  years'  service  as  chief  executive.  Is 
nationally  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
Southern  "moderatlonlsts"  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  and  successful  Governor. 
His  selection  as  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  convention  would  be  a  good 
choice  on  any  grounds,  but  It  Is  of  particular 
Interest  because  It  clearly  reflects  the  tragic 
dichotomy  on  integration  that  exists  within 
the  party.  Though  a  southerner.  Governor 
Collins  is  acceptable  to  the  northern  liberals, 
or  at  least  he  is  not  mortally  offensive  to 
them,  because  he  is  a  moderate  on  the  race 
question;  though  a  moderate  on  the  race 
question,  he  is  still  a  southerner  and  thus 
anathema  only  to  the  radical  extremists  of 
the  South.  As  the  convention's  permanent 
chairman  he  Is  a  s3nnbol  of  the  Democratic 
hope  that  on  this  most  important  domestic 
issue  the  South  can  be  restrained  from  walk- 
ing out  while  the  North  remains  satisfied 
with  the  party's  platform  position. 

Senator  Frank  Church,  this  generation's 
boy  orator  from  well  beyond  the  Platte,  is  a 
natural  for  keynoter.  He  is  young,  hand- 
some, articulate,  uninhibited,  with  a  western 
enthusiasm  that  is  sure  to  blow  in  upon  the 
steaming  delegates  like  a  refreshing  Idaho 
mountain  breeze.  It  may  be  Irrelevant  in  a 
keynote  speaker,  but  Senator  Church  is  also 
capable  of  thouf;ht;  and  It  would  be  a  de- 
lightful Irmovatlon  If  he  should  decide  to 
exercise  his  very  considerable  talelits  to  give 
this  keynote  speech  some  real  content  ap- 
propriate to  the  grave  issues  that  are  facing 
the  voter  and  the  country. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  26,  1960] 
Los  Angeles  Approaching 

The  quickening  tempo  of  this  campaign 
year  is  signaled  by  the  Democrats'  announce- 
ment that  they  have  chosen  the  permanent 
chairman  and  the  keynote  speaker  for  their 
Los  Angeles  convention.  Now  all  they  have 
to  do  is  agree  on  a  presidential  nominee. 

The  man  selected  for  the  chairmanship. 
Governor  LeRoy  Collins,  of  Florida,  is  uni- 
versally liked  and  respected,  even  though  he 
did  receive  a  rude  political  defeat  in  his  home 
State  on  the  very  day  he  was  picked  to  run 
the  convention.  In  a  hot  gubernatorial  pri- 
mary which  was  the  equivalent  of  election, 


[From    the   New  York  Dally  News,   May  28, 
1960] 

D.C.  Wash 

(By  Gwen  Gibson) 

Washington,  May  27. — It's  debatable  at 
be.^t  whether  young  Senator  Frank  Church, 
the  golden-voiced  orator  from  the  west,  won 
a  political  plum  or  a  hot  potato  when  he 
was  named  keynote  speaker  for  the  1960 
Democratic  National  Convention.  Since  the 
advent  of  nationwide  TV,  the  Job  has  spelled 
nothing  but  trouble. 

Two  of  Church's  promising  predecessors, 
the  late  Paul  A.  Dever  and  Frank  G.  Clement, 
keynoters  respectively  of  the  1952  and  1956 
conventions,  went  on  to  political  obscurity. 

And  don't  forget  Arthur  B.  Langlie.  who 
keynoted  the  1956  Republican  convention. 
Langlie  lost  his  bid  for  reelection  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Washington  the  next  fall. 

Church  steps  into  the  make-or-break  hot 
spot  with  one  Ironic  strike  against  him — ^his 
youthful  good  looks.  He's  35  and  looks 
younger.  He  also  is  a  serlous-mlnded,  able 
lawmaker  with  courtly  manners,  all  of  which 
once  caused  a  colleague  to  Joke  that  "some- 
times he  seems  like  a  cross  between  a  Boy 
Scout  and  an  old  maid." 

he's    PLAGXTED    BT    "page    EOT"    JOKES 

Jokes  about  how  often  he  is  mistaken  for 
a  Senate  page  boy  have  been  the  bane  of 
Church's  existence  since  the  voters  of  Idaho 
sent  him  to  the  Senate  in  1956  as  the  young- 
est Member  of  that  body. 

The  classic  involves  the  day  the  tall,  dark, 
and  boyishly  slim  Senator  was  standing  near 
a  page  boy  waiting  for  an  elevator.  A  kindly 
little  old  lady  walked  up  and  said.  "I  under- 
stand you  boys  are  often  mistaken  for  Sen- 
ator Church." 

On  the  plus  side.  Church  Is  a  champion 
speaker.  He  has  been  winning  oratorical 
prizes  since  he  was  16,  when  the  American 
Legion  awarded  him  $4,000  as  the  top  high 
school  speaker  In  a  nationwide  contest. 

Church  still  makes  springtime  tours  of 
Idaho,  delivering  high  school  commencement 
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addresses.  He  was  talking  to  a  graduating 
class  of  seven  at  Leadore,  Idaho,  a  remote 
sheep  and  cattle-ralslng  village,  when  the 
ofBclal  announcement  came  that  he  was  to 
make  the  kejnote  address  at  Los  Angeles  for 
an  audience  of  some  70  million. 

BX'U,  I'UIX  NO  PUNCHES  AND  HIT  HIGH.  KX  SATS 

"I  Intend  to  pull  no  pvmches."  CaumcH  pro- 
claimed. "But  there  will  be  no  hitting  be- 
low the  belt." 

The  chubby  Dever,  then  Oovemor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, appalled  many  TV  viewers  and 
party  faithfuls  with  a  diatribe,  delivered  In  a 
hoarse  and  gravelly  voice  as  beads  of  sweat 
poured  Into  his  collar.  So  raucous  was  the 
speech  that  Republicans  \ised  recordings  of 
It  when  Dever  sought  reelection  the  next  f  alL 
He  was  defeated  by  Christian  Herter,  now 
Secretary  of  Stace. 

Clement,  whose  appearance  had  been 
widely  heralded,  came  to  the  1956  Democratic 
Convention  at  Chicago  with  one  asset — ^his 
beautiful,  blonde  wife.  The  arm  waving, 
hackneyed  speech  he  gave  was  pure  back- 
woods demagoguery,  and  even  some  Demo- 
crats cringed  at  his  vitriolic  attacks  on  Vice 
President  Kaon. 

Clement  was  then  serving  his  second  term 
as  Governor  of  Tennessee.  He  apparently 
felt  his  popularity  had  plummeted,  becaiise 
he  failed  to  run  against  Bnrs  Kepauvxb  for 
TT.S.  Senator  as  expected.  He  has  retired 
from  blgtlme  politics. 

CAN    BZ   BUSrEBINQ    WITH    HONXTXD    TONXS 

If  Chttxch  delivers  ringing  denunciations 
of  the  GOP.  they  will  be  in  honeyed  tones. 

He  has  provided  the  Congkessionai.  Rac- 
OBD  with  some  of  Its  most  eloquent  lan- 
guage. For  example,  his  opening  speech  on 
the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  began:  "Mr. 
President,  many  years  ago  a  poet  stood  on 
America's  last  frontier.  With  wonderment 
he  watched  the  Arctic  llghU  turn  the  sky 
to  Ore.  He  listened  to  the  crack  of  the  gla- 
cier as  it  yielded  to  the  sea.  He  heard  the 
sounding  water  of  mighty  rivers  and  he 
felt  the  loneliness  of  this  virgin  land." 

Chttbch  proceeded  to  quote  to  his  elders 
verses  which  he  said  "give  voice  to  the  need 
of  Alaska." 

Assistant  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mikx 
Mamstikld.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  gives 
Chttsch  as  much  credit  as  anyone  for  getting 
the  Alaskan  statehood  bill  through  the  last 
Congress. 

Church  has  moved  ahead  exceptionally 
fast  in  the  Senate,  copping  assignments  on 
such  committees  as  the  labor  rackets  Inves- 
tigating group  (now  dissolved)  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

OAVX   JIICICT    HOrrA   HIS    OOMSUFPAHCX 

During  a  labor  rackets  hearing,  he  once 
shut  up  Tetunster  csar  Jimmy  Hoffa — no 
easy  job — with  a  fatherly  scolding  that 
started,  "We  dont  need  you,  Mr.  Hc^a,  to 
come  up  here  and  moralize  on  what's  right 
and  wrong." 

It  vras  a  long  time  before  Cbusch,  the 
low-ranking  member  In  terms  o€  seniority, 
got  a  chance  to  preside  over  a  session  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  When  the 
chance  Anally  came,  Cbuxch  walked  to  the 
chairman's  high-backed  swivel  chair  trying 
to  look  as  old  and  dignified  as  pooslble. 
With  confidence  he  leaned  back — and  top- 
pled right  over  on  his  head. 

Unruffled,  he  righted  himself  and  the  chair 
and  calmly  observed:  "The  Jiinlor  Senator 
from  Idaho  Is  not  accustomed  to  presiding 
aver  this  lofty  cc«nmlttee." 

WirS  SEMINDS  TOU  Or  CIXL  NKXT  OOOB 

Chubch  Is  married  and  the  father  of  two 
boys,  a  and  11.  His  wife,  Bethlne — an  attrac- 
tive brunette  who  reminds  you  ot  the  girl 
next  door — is  from  an  Idaho  family  long 
prominent  in  DemocraUc  poUtlcs. 

Asked  to  siae  up  Chttbck  as  a  keynoter, 
she  diplomatically  predicted  that  he  wUl  be 
"different  •  •  •  straightforward." 


He  l^ks  older  on  TV."  Mrs.  Church  said. 

and  other  Democratic  officials  will 

be  welcomed  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  July 
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:  ilANSPTELD.    Mr.  President,  the 

Senator    from    Wyoming    I  Mr. 

]   has  long  been  known  as 

Wool"  because  of  the  interest  he 

djq;}layed   in   the   sheep   industry, 

s  one  of  the  most  important  eco- 

segments  of  the  State  of  Wyo- 

To  our  sorrow,  the  Senator  from 

[Mr.  O'MAHONirr]  is  to  leave 

shok-tly;  but  those  of  us  who  come 

ihe  West  and  who  have  a  deep 

_  in  the  wool  and  sheep  industry 

part  of  the  country,  are  glad  to 

the  junior  Senator  frc«n  Wyo- 

[pMi-.  McGee]  is  not  only  a  worthy 

of  Job  CMAHOifrr,  but  Is  also 

capable  successor. 
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FOR     LAMB     AND     WOOL 
TRIBUTE     TO     SENA- 
FROM  WYOMING 


was 

as  follows 

RzLizF  r«i  Shkxpmzn 

Wyoililng's  Senator  McOxz  has  taken  the 
lead  in  Congress  In  attempting  to  get  relief 
for  one  of  the  vital  economic  Interests  in  the 
business  of  lamb  and  wool  grow- 


tpeech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 

the  Wyoming  Senator  urged  careful 

his  ooUeagues  of  a  report  by  two 

of  the  XJ3.  Tariff  Commission  in 

I  hey  advocate  fixed  quotas  on  Imports 

sheep  and  lambs,  lamb  and  mutton. 

for  the  industry  Is  long  overdue,  for 

been  In  serious  economic  straits  tor 

The  seriousness  of  its  economic 

has  been  aggravated  by  the  Imports 

from  the  Pacific  side  of  the  contl- 

I^rlmarlly  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

appeals  have  been  presented  to  the 

(^omrnLsfilon  in  recent  years,  but  the 

has  not  seen  fit  to  take  action 

the  Interests  of  the  lamb  and  wool 

of  this  country. 

to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 

the   event  of  national  emergency, 

in  time  of  war,  both  lamb  and  wool 

as  Indispensable  parts  of  our 

economlc  effort;  It  Is  agreed  by  all 

industry  should  be  sustfOned. 

Ln  recent  years,  the  Industry  has  been 

ground;    now    It   is    threatened   with 

of  existence  entirely."  McGes  de- 
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be  hoped  McOxb's  petition  that  the 
ahd  wool  Industry  be  shown  more  oon- 
aldMutim  than  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
given  1 1  date  will  be  given  favorable  atten- 
tion. I  lome  relief  la  essential  U  (ne  at  the 
West's  great  Inductrlea  la  to  survive  and 
provide  a  modest  measure  of  profit. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  FOR  THE 
HONORABLE  PEDRO  BELTRAN, 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  PERU 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  to  have  as  its 
guest  the  distinguished  Prime  Minister 
of  Peru,  the  Honorable  Pedro  Beltran. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Prime 
Minister  Beltran  may  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  so  that  he  may  be 
introduced  to  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui^right]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  1  am  making  this 
request  ahead  of  time,  because  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Peru  is  not  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  but  will  be,  I  believe,  within  the 
hour. 

AMERICAN  NURSES'  FOUNDATION 
DRIVE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can Nurses'  Foimdation  has  made  and 
continues  to  make  tremendous  strides 
forward  in  its  program  for  research  in 
nursing.  The  foundation  is  undertaking, 
at  this  time,  to  further  expand  this  im- 
portant nursing  research  program.  As 
funds  become  available,  the  foundation 
will  make  grants  to  research  teams,  to 
colleges  and  universities,  to  hospitals, 
special  study  groups,  and  to  selected  In- 
dividuals in  the  promotion  of  an  ex- 
panded nursing  research  program.  Re- 
search fellowships,  research  consultant 
services,  and  research  information  serv- 
ices will  be  initiated  to  carry  the  program 
forward. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  us  today  re- 
member when  nursing  consisted  of  little 
more  than  an  elaborate  system  of  domes- 
tic service.  It  was  just  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  that  schools  were  founded 
offering  regular  courses  of  instruction  for 
American  nurses.  It  was  not  until  after 
1900  that  standards  for  licensing  nurses 
were  first  established. 

In  the  years  following  these  early  be- 
ginnings, the  nurse's  responsibillUes  grew 
rapidly  both  in  variety  and  complexity. 
Her  quick  hand,  versatility,  and  courage 
in  the  face  of  emergency  gained  for  her 
a  ready  acceptance  among  men  of  medi- 
cine. Patients,  too.  were  quick  to  appre- 
ciate the  essential  care  that  the  nurses 
alone  could  render. 

Her  special  skills  soon  were  In  great 
demand  in  areas  outside  the  general 
hospital:  in  chronic  disease  hospitals,  in 
public  health.  In  Indiistry,  in  Institutions 
for  the  mentally  111,  In  the  convalescent 
home,  in  private  homes,  in  the  doctor's 
office. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  mounting  need 
for  well-trained  nurses,  the  number  of 
schools  dedicated  to  nursing  education 
has  risen  from  35  before  1900  to  over  a 
thousand  institutions  today  located 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Its 
territories.  Our  nursing  population  has 
grown  to  nearly  a  half  million  licensed 
professional  nurses  actively  engaged  in 
providing  expert  nursing  care  for  the 
American  public. 

Probably  no  other  profession  has  at- 
tained greater  maturity  in  so  short  a 
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time.  In  1950.  nursing  authorities  rec- 
ognized that  if  sound  progress  were  to 
continue,  a  way  had  to  be  found  whereby 
the  rapid  advances  already  made  in 
nursing  practice  could  be  more  efficiently 
assimilated,  and  new  areas  and  methods 
could  be  explored  to  provide  the  knowl- 
edge and  direction  needed  to  maintain 
continued  Improvements  in  patient  care. 

To  determine  how  this  niight  best  be 
done,  the  American  Nurses'  Association 
initiated  an  Intensive  5-year  program  of 
studies  of  nursing  functions.  This  pro- 
gram was  financed  entirely  by  the  nurses 
themselves. 

Approximately  30  separate  investiga- 
tions into  nursing  practice  brought  to 
Ught  much  Information  of  Immense 
value  to  the  profession.  It  was  dis- 
covered, for  example,  existing  re- 
search activity  in  the  field  was  the  work 
of  a  comparatively  few  nurses,  and  their 
efforts  represented  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  forces  which  prevent  or  en- 
hance the  effective  performance  of  nurs- 
ing personneL 

Great  credit  is  due  these  sturdy  pio- 
neers, because  they  had  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken these  tasks  while  carrying 
heavy  responsibilities  In  full-time  posi- 
tions. Most  of  their  research  work  had 
been  done  in  comparative  isolation,  and 
only  occasionally  did  the  results  of  their 
studies  reach  a  wider  public  through 
Government  reports  or  publications  in 
the  health  field. 

The  evidence  gathered  during  the  5- 
year  program  pointed  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing need  for  an  effective  national  organ- 
ization to  conduct  and  sponsor  research 
and  for  a  center  where  nursing  research 
information  coxild  be  made  available, 
quickly  sifted,  evaluated  and  dissemi- 
nated to  all  members  of  the  profession 
and  to  other  Interested  groups. 

To  meet  the  need  for  such  a  research 
center,  the  Amoican  Nurses  Association, 
in  1956,  brought  into  being  the  American 
Nurses  Foundation,  located  at  10  Colum- 
bus Circle  in  New  York  City.  The  foun- 
dation was  created  as  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  Identify  nursing  needs  and 
to  enrich  nursing  knowledge  urgently  re- 
quired for  the  i>roper  health  care  of 
America's  fast  growing  population. 

In  its  first  year  of  service,  the  founda- 
tion administered  the  final  phases  of 
ANA'S  original  5-year  program.  Since 
then,  it  has  struck  out  in  many  direc- 
tions to  uncover  new  knowledge  and  to 
record  and  to  correlate  a  wealth  of  facts 
about  ey^fftiwg  procedures  in  nursing. 

With  funds  made  available  to  ANP 
from  private  sources,  foundations,  the 
Government,  and  from  the  American 
Nurses  Association,  the  fouiMlation  has 
spcmsored.  guided,  and  conducted  re- 
search studies  on:  Private  duty  niu-sing 
in  a  metropolitan  hospital  environment, 
and  its  relation  to  other  areas  of  nursing 
practice;  patterns  of  career  mobility  in 
professional  nursing;  practical  nursing 
in  nonmetropolitan  hospitals;  patterns 
of  psychiatric  nursing;  current  nursing 
practice  in  relation  to  care  of  the  chron- 
ically ill;  social  and  psychological  fac- 
tors involved  in  nursing  practice  in  hos- 
pital outpatient  departments;  nursing 
practice  in  industrial  plants ;  and  public 
health  nursing  practice. 


On  an  international  level,  the  founda- 
tion has  undertaken  a  ptt>gram  to  im- 
plement the  exchange  of  information 
with  nurses  frtmi  other  countries  study- 
ing in  the  United  States.  As  a  result  ot 
a  special  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  the  nurses  foundation  has 
been  able  to  locate  Hungarian  refugee 
nurses  and  advise  than  on  requirements 
for  reestablishing  their  careers  In  this 
country. 

A  grant  of  $11,831  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  of  the  UJ3.  Public 
Health  Service  enabled  the  foundation 
to  conduct  a  major  workshop  session  on 
the  progress  and  future  of  research  in 
nursing.  This  conference  and  workshop, 
held  at  Cleveland's  Western  Reserve 
University  in  September  of  1958,  was  at- 
tended by  87  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
fields  of  social  science,  health,  and  pa- 
tient care. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  brief  5-year  his- 
tory, the  achievements  of  the  American 
Nurses  Foundation  have  been  significant. 
Since  its  founding  in  1955,  almost 
$300,000  has  been  expended  in  research 
projects.  Approximately  $100,000  of  this 
sum  was  dispersed  in  the  f(MTn  of  grants 
to  nine  institutions  consisting  mainly  of 
universities  to  conduct  research  in  nurs- 
ing studies.  Most  of  the  studies  sup- 
ported by  the  foundation  were  conducted 
by  staffs  on  which  nurses  participated 
with  social  scientists,  clinical  psycholo- 
gists, and  psychiatrists. 

In  those  instances  where  projects  have 
now  been  completed,  research  reports 
have  been  prepared  and  widely  distrib- 
uted. Interim  reports  have  been  issued 
on  projects  which  are  still  going  forward. 

In  addition  a  nucleus  of  books,  papers, 
and  pamphlets  has  been  assembled  by  the 
foundation  to  form  the  beginnings  of  a 
comprehensive  research  library. 

In  a  recent  address,  a  leading  sociolo- 
gist said: 

We  must  recognize  that  a  profession  Is 
committed  to  the  task  of  enlarging  the  body 
of  knowledge  that  applies  to  the  problems 
and  troubles  with  which  It  deals.  The  pro- 
vision ot  research  personnel  and  resources  is 
on*  of  the  greatest  requirements  of  a  pro- 
fession. 

While  great  satisfaction  can  be  taken 
in  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  the 
work  accomplished  to  date  has  also  pro- 
vided ample  evidence  that  we  need  to 
continue  the  present  programs  and  to 
move  out  into  new  areas  of  research  now 
more  than  ever  before. 

Today,  research  in  nursing  faces  a 
prime  responsibility  for  finding — in  a 
variety  of  nursing  situations — new  and 
better  methods  of  patient  care  to  help 
ease  both  immediate  and  future  short- 
ages of  well-trained  nurses  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  increasing  population.  The 
foundation  is  onphasizing  four  areas 
of  study : 

First.  Nursing  procedures:  Continue 
activities  in  promoting  or  condocting 
studies,  surveys,  and  demonstratkms  tn 
patient  care  and  nursing  practices.  A 
part  of  this  iH-ogram  will  include  experi- 
ments on  new  and  more  effective  ways  of 
providing  cixnf m^  and  safety  to  patients, 
ways  of  Improving  human  relstVma  with 
patients  and  families,  and  methods  for 


health  teaching  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
patioits. 

Second.  Effects  on  nursing  due  to 
changing  patterns  of  patient  care: 
Study  the  impact  of  changes  taking 
place  outside  the  nursing  profession, 
such  as:  the  develofuneat  of  new  drugs 
and  equipmoit,  new  techniques,  and  new 
philosophies  of  health  care,  which  auto- 
matically necessitate  new  aiH>roaches  to 
I)atient  care. 

Third.  Effects  of  administrative  or- 
ganization on  patient  care:  Study  nurs- 
ing care  in  a  variety  of  administrative 
units  including  hospitals,  clinics,  public 
health  agencies,  industries,  nursing  and 
convalescent  homes  and  the  physician's 
office. 

Fourth.  Nursing  needs  of  patients  and 
nursing  in  different  categories  of  ill- 
ness :  Seek  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
many  types  of  patients  and  their  par- 
ticular nursing  problems  since  the 
values,  attitudes,  and  cultural  back- 
ground of  the  patients  and  their  families 
affect  what  medicine  and  nursing  care 
can  accomplish.  Special  emphasis  will 
be  directed  toward  studying  chronically 
ill  and  long-term  patients  in  their  own 
homes  sis  well  as  in  hospitals. 

To  strengthen  research  in  nursing,  the 
foundation  is  concentrating  its  efforts 
through  five  principal  i^proaches: 

First.  Sponsor  research  projects:  The 
foundation  will  identify  and  sponsor 
financially  the  most  urgent  projects  that 
can  be  carried  out  with  qualified  person- 
nel within  the  four  general  research 
areas  described  above.  Such  projects 
will  be  performed  by  coUeges,  universi- 
ties, hospitals,  special  study  groups,  and 
selected  individuals. 

Second.  Conduct  research  projects: 
Altliough  the  ANP  is  primarily  ctm- 
mitted  to  sponsoring — rather  than  do- 
ing— research,  there  are  instances  where- 
in tmique  circumstances  would  Indicate  a 
limited  number  of  projects  which  rix>ukl 
be  undertaken  by  the  organization  itself 
because  of  its  position  in  the  field  of 
nursing  research.  In  such  Instances,  the 
foundation  staff  will  conduct  research 
projects. 

Third.  Stimulate  research  progress: 
Through  a  program  of  fellowships,  the 
foundation  will  provide  financial  aid  to 
nurse  researchers  and  encourage  other 
nurses  with  research  taloits  to  take  part 
in  projects. 

Matching  funds  will  be  made  available 
fot  joint  research  projects  undertaken  in 
codperatlon  with  other  oi^anizations. 

Fourth.  Provide  research  consultant 
services:  A  staff  of  skilled  and  experi- 
enced personnel  will  be  maintained  to 
provide  counsel,  both  in  the  headquar- 
ters office  and  in  the  field,  in  planning 
and  developing  research  projects.  Re- 
search consultants  will  be  available  to 
advise  organizations  and  groupts  on  par- 
ticular problems. 

Fifth.  LMsseminate  research  informa- 
tion: Research  findings  and  other  perti- 
nent information  will  be  distributed  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Mano- 
snfibs  and  a  journal  of  applied  research 
will  be  published  and  a  research  library 
viU  be  maintained  to  stimulate  Interest 
in  and   give   information   on  research 
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findings.  Mailings,  field  demonstra- 
tions, lectures,  seminars,  annual  work- 
shop conferences,  and  other  activities 
will  be  Included  In  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  nursing  profession 
of  our  Nation  is  closely  associated  with 
and  directly  influences  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess with  which  our  medical  profession 
is  able  to  protect  and  improve  the  healtti 
and  happiness  of  our  people. 

The  American  Nurses'  Foundation  is 
doing  a  splendid  and  challenging  job  of 
helping  the  nursing  profession  to  better 
meet  its  vast  responsibilities  by  provid- 
ing immediate  and  developing  programs 
for  better  nursing  and  health  care  for 
our  people. 

The  foundation's  efforts  in  this  regard 
directly  affect  the  care  of  more  than  25 
million  Americans  each  year,  or  one  out 
of  every  seven  persons  throughout  our 
Nation. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  program 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Foundation  is 
of  urgent  interest  and  common  concern 
to  all  of  us.  Mr.  President,  and  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 


COLD  WAR  GI  BILL   SHOULD 
PASS  NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
within  a  few  days  the  Senate  again  will 
be  called  upon  to  consider  and  pass  the 
cold  war  veterans  readjustment  bill,  this 
time  as  an  amendnient  to  H.R.  10596. 

Additional  Senate  action  on  the  cold 
war  veterans  bill  was  made  necessary  by 
the  fact  that,  although  the  original  pro- 
posal, S.  1138,  was  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  July  21  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  the 
f\ill  House  membership  has  not  yet  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  it. 

Since  this  matter  is  of  vital  importance 
to  more  than  a  million  veterans  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  a  significant  step  in 
ovu-  national  effort  to  develop  the  abili- 
ties and  talents  of  more  of  our  young 
people.  I  believe  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  particularly  interested  in 
seeing  estimates  on  how  many  veterans 
from  their  States  can  be  expected  to 
train  under  this  program. 

As  I  have  said,  S.  1138  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  by  a  vote  of  57  to  31.  It  is 
in  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  the  House  as  a  whole  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  pass  on  it.  though  many 
informal  polls  show  that  Members  of  the 
House  favor  the  bill  by  a  margin  of  over 
2  to  1. 

With  respect  to  H.R.  10596,  which  is 
pending  on  the  Senate  Calendar,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  amended  the  bill  by  placing  the 
full  text  of  S.  1138  in  the  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  in  order 
to  give  this  body  an  opportunity  to  pass 
it  and  to  give  an  opportimity  to  the 
entire  House  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  critically  needed 
programs  in  our  country  today.  For  ex- 
ample, based  on  experience  with  the  Ko- 
rean GI  educational  program,  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  estimates  that  72,000 
young  Texans  would  participate  in  this 
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California,  which  would  have  the 
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and  receive  allowances  of  $131.5 
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Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
efforts  have  been  made  periodically  to 
have  a  national  park  area  established  on 
Padre  Island.  Establishing  such  a  na- 
tional park  is  mandatory  if  this  last  long 
stretch  of  America's  natural  shoreline 
is  to  be  kept  open  for  the  Inspiration  and 
enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

Today  the  fight  to  preserve  Padre 
Island  has  moved  into  an  emergency 
status.  Some  landowners  and  cattle 
owners  have  taken  railroad  ties  and 
driven  them  into  the  beach  as  barricades 
to  prevent  free  access  to  the  beach  and 
passage  up  and  down  the  beach. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  area,  the  people  have  had 
full  and  free  passage  to  the  beach,  first 
under  Spanish  rule,  then  under  Mexican 
rule,  then  under  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
and  then  under  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  after  more  than  200 
years  of  settlement  by  people  of  Euro- 
pean descent  \n  that  area,  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  two  centuries  imder 
the  four  different  governments  and  the 
six  flags  which  have  waved  over 
Texas,  this  effort  Is  made  to  disturb  the 
free  passage  over  those  beaches.  After 
two  centuries  of  free  passage,  within  the 
past  3  weeks  the  land  and  cattle  com- 
panies are  driving  in  the  railroad  ties. 
Unfortunately,  we  cannot  have  photo- 
graphs printed  in  the  Record.  I  should 
like  to  have  some  photographs  of  cross- 
tie  barriers  shown.  One  would  think 
these  men  were  putting  up  barricades 
to  keep  tanks  from  going  up  and  down 
the  beach. 

This  fight  has  been  a  critical  one,  from 
the  standpoint  of  time.  Some  property 
owners  already  have  built  fences  and  are 
attempting  to  regulate  access  to  the 
beaches  of  Padre  Island.  Therefore,  I 
believe  pending  legislation  to  establish 
a  national  seashore  recreation  ares  has 
taken  on  new  significance  and  imme- 
diacy. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  and  a  great 
deal  may  be  lost  by  further  delay  on  this 
already  too  long  delayed  project.  I 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  approve 
S.  4,  as  amended,  without  loss  of  time  so 
that  we  may  have  congressional  action 
on  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  explain 
my  proposal.  As  I  introduced  the  bill 
S.  4  early  last  year,  to  create  the  Padre 
Island  National  Seashore  Recreation 
Area,  we  had  hoped  to  have  a  recreation 
area  on  that  beach  for  100  miles  of  the 
island.  The  island  is  117  miles  long, 
and  about  5  miles  on  each  end  is  de- 
veloped, either  under  private  ownership 
or  in  coimty  parks.  There  is  Cameron 
County  on  the  south  end  and  Nueces 
County  on  the  north  end. 

The  bill  would  have  provided  a  100- 
mile  national  recreation  area,  would 
have  excluded  all  the  developed  areas  at 
each  end,  and  would  have  excluded  some 
other  lands,  so  that  they  might  be  de- 
veloped also.  That  left  a  100-mlle 
beach  on  the  Island,  without  a  single 
building. 
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This  is  a  barrier  reef  island  from  a 
half  mile  to  3  miles  wide,  which  is  off 
the  mainland  and  the  shore.  It  is  sep- 
arated from  the  mainland  by  a  body  of 
water  known  as  Laguna  Madre,  a  siiallow 
body  of  water. 

The  area  has  been  found  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Advisory  Board  as  an  ideal 
site  for  a  seashore  recreation  area.  It 
is  the  longest  stretch  of  undeveloped 
beach  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  3,700  miles  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  Brownsville,  Tex.,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  southern- 
most point  in  Texas,  to  the  easternmost 
point  on  the  shore  of  Maine.  In  those 
3.700  miles  we  have  only  265  miles  of 
public  parks,  beaches  and  recreation 
areas.  Of  the  265  miles  of  such  areas, 
over  half  are  federally  owned.  Over  half 
of  the  limited  area  of  265  miles  of  pubUc 
beaches,  from  a  total  along  the  vast  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast 
shoreline  of  3.700  miles,  is  in  Federal 
ownership.  The  Acadia  National  Park 
in  Maine,  with  its  great  rockbound 
coast,  has  little  beach.  Ttie  great  swamp 
areas  of  the  Everglades  of  Florida,  on 
the  southwestern  shores  of  Florida,  have 
few  beaches.  The  marshes  gradually 
merge  into  the  sea.  We  have  the  one 
good  beach  at  Cape  Hatteras  recreation 
area  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  about 
50  miles  long. 

If  we  establish  the  proposed  lOO-mDe 
park  we  shall  have  the  greatest  beach 
area  in  America,  the  only  place  which  is 
still  availaUe  which  might  be  made  into 
a  recreation  area  for  all  Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
speak  for  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  beach  needs  to  be  preserved  for  all 
Americans. 

One  Item  which  held  up  the  establish- 
ment of  this  park  was  an  objection  to 
the  full  100-mile  area  which  I  advocated. 
However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  endorsed  an  88 -mile  park.  I  agree 
with  him  in  that  matter.  The  majority 
leader  has  issued  a  public  statement  ap- 
proving the  88-mile  park.  There  Is  a 
composite  administration  bill  to  create 
the  Padre  Island  Park,  the  Oregon  Dunes 
Park,  and  the  Cape  Cod  Park  in  Massa- 
chusetts, all  of  which  are  covered  in  one 
bill. 

On  the  23d  of  May.  1960.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Seaton  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mttrray]  approving 
S.  4  as  a  separate  bill,  and  placed  the 
support  of  the  administration  behind  it. 

Mr.  President.  S.  4  as  a  separate  bill 
would  establish  the  Padre  Island  recrea- 
tion area  alone. 

We  have  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  that  the  administra- 


tion is  willing  to  spend  $8  million  in  a 
5 -year  period  to  preserve  the  beach  for 
the  American  people. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  the  need 
is  immediate  and  is  urgent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  should  report  the  Wll  to 
the  Senate  Immediately,  because  of  the 
fact  that  railroad  ties  have  been  driven 
into  the  beaches  to  block  access  by 
Americans.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior recognizes  the  urgency  of  the 
problem,  and  says  that  he  is  willing  to 
spend  this  money  in  a  period  of  5  years. 
$4  million  to  buy  the  land  and  the  other 
money  for  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rjccord  two 
timely  editorials  on  this  subject:  one 
from  the  Corpus  Christi  Caller  of  Jime 
10,  1960  entitled  "Act  Now  To  Make 
Padre  National  Seashore  Area,"  and  the 
other  from  the  Houston  Press  of  June 
16,  1960  entitled  "What's  Holding  Up  Ac- 
tion on  Padre?"" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Corpus  Chrlstl  Caller -Times, 

June  10.  19601 

Act  Now  To  Makx  P&duc  National 

Seashokx  Area 

P&dre  Island  ought  to  be  made  a  national 
seashore  area. 

The  designation,  which  requires  an  act  erf 
Congress,  should  be  made  without  further 
delay. 

Developments  in  the  last  few  days  should 
make  It  clear  to  all  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
serve the  primitive  beauty  trf  the  long,  wind- 
swept, sandy  Island  and  guarantee  Its  ac- 
cesslbUity  to  this  and  future  generations  Is 
to  bring  it  under  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  National  Park  Service. 

Visitors  to  national  parks  all  over  the 
Nation  are  generally  In  agreement  that  the 
Park  Service  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  of 
safeguarding  natural  wonders  and  taking 
care  of  the  millions  of  citizens  who  want  to 
enjoy  tliem.  National  Park  Service  experts 
have  testified  that  Padre  Island  would  make 
an  excellent  shoreline  park.  They  have 
stated  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  88 
miles  of  the  Island  Included  within  the  park. 
This  would  leave  a  few  miles  at  each  end 
for  private  development. 

Some  of  the  politicians  who  have  publicly 
committed  themselves  to  a  national  seashore 
on  Padre  have  remained  vague  on  the  area 
to  be  Involved.  It  appears  they  are  willing 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  control  a 
portion  of  the  Uland.  provided,  of  course, 
that  It  builds  highways  tiie  full  length  to 
provide  access  to  all  types  of  private  de- 
velopment. If  tills  atUtiKie  prevails  It  wlU 
kill  the  whole  project.  Federal  officials  here 
for  ttie  Senate  hearing  last  fall  made  It  clear 
that  they  were  not  interested  In  any  such 
I^an;  they  want  to  preserve  the  whole  primi- 
tive seashore  area.  If  Texans  don't  want  a 
national  Beashore,  the  Government  money 
can  be  spent  In  Massacliusetts.  Oregon,  or 
some  of  the  other  States  which  are  clamor- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  such  a  park. 

We  believe  that  Texans  do  want  the  na- 
tional seashore,  however.  Those  who  have 
taken  for  granted  their  right  of  access  to  the 
beaches  of  the  gulf  don't  want  that  right 
denied  to  their  children  and  grandchildren. 

Congress  probably  will  adjourn  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  There  is  still  time,  however, 
to  enact  a  national  seasbore  measure.  IX 
you  want  this  done,  act  today.  If  you  live 
in  the  14th  (Corpus  Chrlstl)  Congressional 


District,  your  Congressman  Is  Representa- 
tive John  Young,  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  If  you  live  in  the  15th 
(Valley)  Congressional  District,  your  Con- 
gressman is  Representative  Joe  Kh^goke, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Your  Senators  are  Senator  Ltniwn  B.  John- 
son and  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  both 
of  whom  can  be  addressed  at  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Write  or  wire  them  right  now. 


[From    the    Houston   Press,   June    16,    1960 J 
What's   Holding   up  Action   on  Padkx? 

Now  that  our  State  conventions  are  over 
fund  our  Congressmen  are  back  on  the  Job 
in  Washington,  we'd  like  to  remind  them  of 
one  serious  piece  of  unfinished   bvislness. 

That's  congres-slonal  action  approving  and 
providing  funds  for  the  establishment  on 
Padre  Island  of  a  national  seashore  park. 

Nearly  everybody's  for  this  project  to  some 
degree.  There  are  those,  however,  who  would 
try  to  use  this  development  for  private  gain 
by  having  an  inadequate  part  of  Padre  pre- 
served as  a  park.  Most  of  us  agree  with  the 
National  Parks  Board  that  a  natjonal  park 
covering  88  miles  of  Padre's  110- mile  length 
would  retain  the  Island's  magnlflcoit  iada- 
tlon  and  untouri^d  gr^deur  while  leaving 
ample  space  at  eich  end  for  private,  conuner- 
cial  development. 

President  Eisenhower  weeks  ago  put  In  a 
request  to  Congress  for  the  necessary  funds 
and  action.  Senators  Johnson  and  Yae- 
BOBOUGH  have  given  their  unqualified  sup- 
port. Most  of  Texas'  35  Congressmen  are  on 
record  for  the  project. 

Everything's  set  for  Congress  to  act. 

What  are  we  waiting  on? 

The  national  conventions  begin  shortly. 
This  Congress  is  due  to  adjourn  before  they 
begin. 

No  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  losing 
any  more  time. 

Prom  Corpus  Christi.  we've  recently  had 
news  that  private  owners  are  trying  to  fence 
off  sections  of  Padre  Beach  and  require  the 
public  to  register  at  their  "gates"  to  Improve 
their  land  titles. 

Fortunately,  Texas  Attorney  General  Will 
Wilson  hopped  on  this  hard  and  fast.  He  has 
secured  temporary  Injunctions.  He  has 
stopped  the  fence  b\iilders.  But  tlie  warn- 
ing is  clear : 

Act  now  on  Pculre  or  trouble  as  well  as 
fences  will  build  up — and  build  up  fast. 

That's  something  we  mustn't  let  happen, 
on  a  project  that  means  as  mucli  to  America 
as  the  preservation  of  Padre. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  RECORD  OP  AC- 
COMPLISHMENTS IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  PEACEFUL  UTILIZATION  OF 
ATOMIC  ENERGY 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  innovation,  all  mankind  has  been 
interested  in  opp>ortunities  for  peaceful 
utilization  of  atomic  energy,  l^ie 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkh- 
looperI  has  compiled  and  presented  an 
important  report  on  the  Republican  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  in  this  field. 

President  Eisenhower  expressed  his 
view  in  1953  that  this  new  source  of 
energy  should  be  dedicated  to  man's 
betterment  rather  than  his  annihilation. 
Since  that  time  the  administration  has 
made  great  progress  along  this  road. 
The  construction  of  nuclear  powerplants 
and  the  flow  of  knowledge  frtxn  research 
have  materially  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  program. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  report  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  be  printed  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  following  these  remarics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rq?ort 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 
Ths    Rkpttbucan    Rxcokd    of    Accompush- 

MKNTs  IN  Atomic  Enxkct,  1953-€0 
(By  n.S.  Senator  Bouucx  B.  HicKXNL,oopn, 

of  Iowa,  senior  Republican  member,  Joint 

Committee  on  Atomic  Energy) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Ckunmlaslon  programs 
for  developing  tbe  uses  of  atomic  energy  bave 
been  reshaped  and  organized  In  the  past  7 
years  to  place  full  emphasis  upon  the  Presi- 
dent's fundamental  policy,  announced  In 
1963,  that  this  great  new  source  of  energy 
should  be  dedicated  to  man's  betterment — 
not  to  his  annihilation. 

Under  this  policy,  the  Republican  admin- 
istration has  taken  the  first  step>s  toward 
economic  benefits,  both  In  this  country  and 
among  our  friends  in  other  nations,  has  ac- 
complished soTind  progress  In  the  search  for 
new  knowledge,  and  has  promoted  the  peace 
of  the  world  through  scientific  and  econwnlc 
cooperation,  and  through  providing  the  free 
world  with  a  defensive  shield  of  atomic 
weapons. 

BACKGHOCND 

When  the  Republican  Party  took  office,  the 
Nation  was  rich  In  opportunities  for  peacefvd 
utilization  of  atomic  energy,  and  the  full 
weapons  potential  also  remained  to  be  devel- 
oped. An  International  deadlock — unbroken 
since  1946 — prevented  all  constructive  Inter- 
national cooperation  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  The  Federal  Government  held  a  mo- 
nopoly of  ownership  of  atomic  energy  facil- 
ities and  of  atomic  knowledge.  Late  in  1952, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  had 
reported  that  "Since  spring  1950  there  has 
been  no  major  project  whose  purpose  Is  to 
achieve  a  reactor  directly  advancing  indus- 
trial power."  The  United  States  had  a  strong 
stockpile  of  atomic  weapons,  but  thermonu- 
clear bombs  had  only  recently  been  tested. 
The  first  nuclear-powered  submarine  was 
still  on  the  way.  Major  production  plants 
were  under  construction  in  the  years  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict.  The 
United  States  was  still  largely  dependent  on 
imports  for  the  raw  materials  of  nuclear 
power  and  nuclear  weapons. 

All  of  these  situations  were  left  to  the 
Republicans  when  Mr.  Elsenhower  took  office 
In  January  1953. 

INTEBNATIONAL 

The  International  deadlock  was  broken 
when,  on  December  8,  1953,  President  Eisen- 
hower made  a  world-applauded  address  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
and  brought  forth  the  first  fresh  approach 
to  this  problem  since  1946:  That  peaceful 
l»oons  from  atomic  science  could  be  achieved 
by  united  effort,  and  need  not  wait  until  the 
intricate  problem  of  weapons  control  was 
solved. 

Since  that  time.  42  nations,  and  the  city 
of  Weat  Berlin,  have  Joined  with  the  United 
States  in  bilateral  agreements  to  develop  and 
apply  this  new  source  of  energy  to  economic 
betterment  and  human  welfare  throughout 
the  free  world. 

The  nations  of  Western  Eiu'ope  formed  the 
Euratom  Community  to  develop  and  build 
nuclear  power  stations  In  cooperation  with 
the  United  States. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
which  President  EUsenhower  proposed  in  his 
historic  address,  has  become  an  actviallty 
with  70  nations  cooperating  for  peaceful 
uses  of  the  atom.  The  Organization  of 
American  States  is  moving  forward  with 
atomic  sciences  and  applications. 

In  recent  months  there  have  been  confer- 
ences  between  the  Western  Allies   and  the 
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Soviet  Un  ion  on  means  oi  ending  the  menace 
of  nuclear  warfare,  and  weapons  tests  have 
been  susp  ended. 

The  Urlted  States  has  given  comprehen- 
sive libra -les  of  atomic  energy  Information 
to  58  cointrles,  and  five  international  or- 
ganlzatloi  ts.  It  has  made  or  authorized 
grants  to  19  nations  to  assist  in  research  re- 
actor prp  ects,  and  Is  making  grants  of  re- 
search eq  ilpment. 

Our  Na  Ion  has  allocated  more  than  three- 
quarter  lilllon  dollars'  worth  of  uranitmi 
235  for  sale  or  lease  to  friendly  nations,  and 
has  provi  led  deferred  payment  for  the  fuel 
for  powrr  reactors  overseas.  An  equal 
amoimt  tas  been  made  available  for  similar 
purpoees  '  n  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  initiated  the  First  In- 
temationiJ  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses  of 
Atomic  E  lergy  in  1955  in  which  72  nations 
partlclpat  sd.  In  this  and  in  the  Second 
United  Ni  tlons  Conference  on  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Atomic  Energy  held  in  1958,  this  covmtry 
presented  for  unlimited  use  a  great  volume 
of  data  to  assist  further  progreee  In  beneficial 
uses.  Cooperation  in  the  application  of 
atomic  en  ergy  to  the  welfare  of  man  has  be- 
come a  \i\  Ing  fact  throughout  the  free  world. 

THE  NEW  ATOMIC  CHARTEK 

Pr^ldent's  pledge  before   the   world 
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swiftly  supported  in  1954  by  a 
for  the  peaceful  development  of 
In  the  United  States,  and  for 
work  with  other  nations.     This 
legislation   of   the   Republican   ad- 
-the    Atomic    Energy    Act    of 
the  door  for  private  ownership 
development  of  atomic  power.    It  ended 
monopoly    on    atomic    science 
It    authorized    and    ener- 
International  cooperation  for  all  peace- 
It   made   possible    the   rapid 
the    last    6    years    in    applying 
to  mankind's  betterment. 
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ATOMIC    pow«a 
United  States  leads  the  world  In  atom- 
today,  a  leadership  measured  not 
production    of    hlph-cost    kilowatts, 
basic  technology  and  variety  of 
to    the   problem    of   competitive 
p>ower.      Industry    is    cooperating 
he  attack  on  this  problem, 
r  uclear  powerplants  that  were  not 
designing  boards  when  this  ad- 
took   office    are   now   operable, 
additional  plants  have  been  author- 
<  onstructlon,  either  by  government 


the  plants  are  relatively  small,  but 

ext)ect — on  the  basis  of  plants  already 

— a  total   of  some  1,400,000  kllo- 

lectrlclty  on  the  line  by  the  end 

Most  of  this  capacity  will  come  into 

during  1960.  1961,  and  19«2. 

of  expenditures  and  commitments 

reactors,  as  of  the  end  of   1959, 

that    about   $1.7   billion   was   being 

In   civilian    and    military   reactors 

CO  istructlon    or    active   development 

Government  and  Industry.    About  $1 

the  total  was  for  civilian  projects 

liemalnder  for  military  projects,  In- 

iiore   than   $650  million   for   naval 
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administration  has   formulated   and 
guidelines  for  the  Nation's  de- 
of   civilian  nuclear  power  these 
objectives: 
r^uce  the  cost  of  nuclear  power  to 
levels  in  high-cost  energy  areas 
cotmtry  by  1968. 
^Ist  friendly  nations  now  having 
cost    to    achieve    competitive 
shorter  period, 
tupport    a    continuing    long-range 
to  further  reduce  the  cost  of  nu- 


ene  rgy 


i^alntaln  the  U.S.  position  of  lead- 
the  technology  of  nuclear  power 
use. 


5.  To  develop  breeder  type  reactors  to 
make  full  use  of  nuclear  energy  latent  In 
both  uranium  and  thorium. 

The  Republican  administration  has  laid 
plans  for  an  aggressive  10-year  effort  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives.  We  are  laying 
down  detailed  programs  for  efficient  develop- 
ment. With  expanded  Industrial  coopera- 
tion, we  believe  this  effort  will  make  It  pos- 
sible to  achieve  economic  nuclear  power  In 
high -cost  areas  of  the  United  States  by  1968 
with  two  types  of  reactors — those  cooled 
with  water,  and  those  cooled  with  organic 
materials  such  as  benzene  derivatives.  We 
believe  that,  later  on,  it  will  be  possible  to 
attain  economic  costs  In  wider  areas  of  the 
country. 

The  Republican  administration  is  contin- 
uing Its  pattern  of  cooperative  development 
under  Federal  leadership  with  the  vigorous 
support  of  publicly  and  privately  owned 
utilities. 

The  leadership  of  this  administration  has 
produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  tech- 
nology, and  to  promote  development  so  that 
before  this  country  must  have  nuclear  energy 
to  supplement  conventional  fuels  in  meet- 
ing the  ever-growing  energy  needs  of  this 
expanding  economy  nuclear  power  will  be 
available  at  competitive  costs. 

NUCLEAJt    MCXCHANT   SHIPS 

Late  this  year,  the  world's  first  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  ship,  the  NS  Savannah, 
will  begin  Initial  test  operations  in  domestic 
waters.  When  initial  (^>eratlons  are  suc- 
cessfully completed,  the  Savannah  will  vUlt 
various  ports  on  both  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, after  which  a  cruise  In  foreign  waters 
will  be  scheduled. 

Operation  of  this  vessel  will  carry  over 
Into  ships  of  peace  the  success  of  the  Navy's 
developing  fleet  of  nuclear  craft.  Plans  for 
other  merchant  ships,  and  for  increasingly 
efficient  nuclear  plants,  are  under  develop- 
ment. 

The  United  States  is  extending  into  this 
promising  field  the  technological  leadership 
It  already  has  demonstrated  In  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  power  reactors. 

THE   PROMISE    OF   RESEABCH 

The  fiow  of  knowledge  and  Ideas  from  re- 
search in  the  atomic  energy  sciences  which 
has  contributed  to  this  Nation's  advances 
has  been  brofidened  and  expanded. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  major 
laboratories  have  been  strengthened  and 
provided  with  new  facilities  for  research  In 
physical,  medical  and  biological  sciences. 
Research  In  colleger  and  research  institu- 
tions has  been  largely  Increased.  For  the 
current  year,  there  were  1.083  contracts  for 
research  of  this  kind  that  In  total  amounted 
to  $52  million — an  Increase  of  75  percent  In 
numbers  and  more  than  185  percent  In  dol- 
lar amounts  over  1953. 

A  pKDrtlon  of  this  research  is  directed  to- 
ward producing  useful  power  from  heavy  hy- 
drogen in  the  fusion  reaction — the  field  of 
controlled  thermonuclear  research.  En- 
couraging first  results  have  been  won.  and 
each  year  sees  further  gains. 

This  program  is  for  the  future,  but  to 
make  sure  that  thi5  Nation  and  the  world 
gain  every  possible  advantage  from  this  field, 
our  research  in  controlled  thermonuclear 
power  has  been  expanded  several  hundred- 
fold, and  the  results  made  available  to  the 
public,  to  science,  and  to  Industry. 

Every  practical  use  for  nuclear  energy  that 
our  scientists  and  technologists  can  extract 
is  being  fully  exploited. 

The  United  States  is  Investigating  the 
possible  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  explosives 
(the  Plowshare  program) . 

Many  peaceful  applications  such  as  scien- 
tific measurements,  excavation,  exploitation 
of  natural  resources,  production  of  power 
and  isotopes  and  the  development  of  new 
Industrial  chemicals  appear  to  be  feasible. 
Initial  experiments  are  being  considered  In 
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excavation,  power  and  Isotope  production, 
and  In  oil  recovery.  No  detonation  of  nu- 
clear devices  has  been  authorized. 

Initial  tests  have  been  successfully  com- 
pleted In  a  series  of  experiments  leading  to- 
ward the  use  of  nuclear  energy  to  propel 
spacq  vehicles. 

Lightweight,  compact  nuclear  batteries — 
actually  miniature  electric  plants — are  being 
developed  for  a  wide  range  of  applications, 
Including  power  for  space  vehicle  Instru- 
ments. They  give  promise  of  having  other 
practical  uses — to  power  remote  weather 
stations  and  navigation  aids,  and  as  power 
sources  for  isolated  stations. 

RADIOISOTOPES 

Since  1953  the  use  of  radioisotopes  in  re- 
search and  in  practical  applications  has 
Increased  threefold.  As  tools  of  research, 
as  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  devices  In 
medicine,  and  as  adjuncts  of  Industrial 
operations,  these  radioactive  varieties  of 
chemical  elements  have  already  yielded  the 
equivalent  of  large  dividends  on  the  ti>x 
investment  in  atomic  energy. 

The  ills  of  a  million  medical  patients 
are  being  diagnosed  or  treated  with  the  aid 
of  radioisotopes  each  year — a  rapidly  de- 
veloping program  urged  by  the  Republican 
Administration. 

In  agriculture,  radioisotopes  have  opened 
the  way  to  new  and  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  fertilizers  on  crops, 
of  weed  killers  and  other  chemical  aids  to 
agriculture.  Radiation  applied  to  plant 
genetics  has  assisted  In  developing  rust- 
resistant  strains  of  oats  and  wheat,  and 
stronger,  higher  yielding  strains  of  peanuts. 
Tlvc  screwworm  fly — that  costly  pest  of  the 
cattle  Industry — has  been  practically  eradi- 
cated from  the  southeastern  States,  and 
the  campaign  of  eradication  is  being 
extended. 

In  Industry,  savings  through  the  use  of 
Isotopes  have  been  Increasing  rapidly  since 
1953  and  further  savings  lie  ahead.  Radio- 
isotopes are  being  used  to  preserve  food  and 
avert  food  contamination,  to  Improve  sew- 
age disposal,  to  combat  sewage  and  stream 
pollution,  and  to  Increase  Indu.-strlal  safety. 

Many  Isotope  applications  have  become 
standard  practice  for  an  entire  segment  of 
industry. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  tire  fabric  and  80 
percent  of  the  tin  cans  made  in  the  United 
States  now  are  controlled  in  production  by 
radioisotope  thickness  gages.  Similar  de- 
vices are  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of 
steel  rolling  mills. 

To  hasten  realization  of  these,  and  of  other 
benefits  from  the  use  of  radioisotopes,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  undertaken, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  Republican 
administration,  a  development  program  to 
discover  new  uses  of  public  benefit,  to  in- 
crease training  and  understanding  in  Indus- 
trial uses,  and  to  make  larger  quantities  of 
radioisotopes  available  at  lower  cost. 

Over  1  million  curies  of  radioisotopes 
valued  at  $20  million  have  been  shipped  to 
doctors,  researchers,  Industries,  and  private 
processors. 

INDUSTRIAL    PARTICIPATION 

The  great  increase  of  Industrial  participa- 
tion m  the  atomic  energy  program,  and  the 
growth  of  International  cooperation,  were 
made  possible  by  the  grants  of  authority  un- 
der the  new  charter,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
ol  1954.  Under  the  previous  law,  a  vast 
body  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
necessarily  was  held  secret. 

Since  passage  of  the  act,  the  United  States 
has  established  a  privately  owned  atomic 
energy  Industry,  licensed,  regulated,  and  In- 
spected to  assure  the  public  health  and 
safety. 

This  progress  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  the  success  of  vigorous  efforts 
to  place  in  the  public  domain,  accessible  to 
all,  most  of  the  nonweapons  technological 
data  previously  held  secret  by  the  Govern- 


ment. This  enormous,  but  careful,  release 
of  information  has  been  accomplished  with- 
out compromising  the  essential  defense  and 
security  of  this  country. 

Indicative  of  this  progress  is  the  rate  of 
declassification  of  technical  reports  during 
the  last  6  years.  In  1954  fewer  than  9,000 
reports  had  been  declassified;  by  1960  the 
total   had  grown   to  more  than  30,000. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  made 
strong  efforts  to  see  that  the  technical  In- 
formation produced  in  the  atomic  energy 
prof-T-am  has  been  assembled  Into  reports 
and  dUtrlbuted.  In  1954  some  300,000  In- 
dividual copies  of  reports  had  been  placed 
on  deposit  at  libraries  through  the  country 
for  open  use  by  scientists  and  engineers: 
by  1960  this  number  of  documents  had 
grown  to  over  2.400.000.  The  reports  also 
have  been  made  available  through  public 
fcalc. 

HEALTH    AND   SATETT 

The  Republican  administration  has  ac- 
tively enforced  safeguards  for  the  public 
health  In  every  phase  of  atomic  energy 
acilvity. 

It  laid  down  the  licensing  and  regulation 
prL>cedures  for  U.S.  industry,  based  on  years 
of  experience  and  research  in  Government 
op>eratlon. 

It  established  a  Federal  Radiation  Council 
to  advise  on  safety  standards,  and  a  Reactor 
Safeguard  Committee  to  review  licensed  reac- 
tor installations  from  the  standpoint  of 
safety — both  bodies  afterward  being  given  a 
statutory  charter  by  the  Congress. 

This  country  has  readily  made  available 
to  the  use  of  all  nations  its  knowledge  and 
techniques  in  the  fields  of  radiation  safety — 
the  bafls  for  an  unprecedented  record  of 
safety  in  the  Federal  atomic  energy  program 
which  has  received  numerous  safety 
awards — so  that  this  vast  new  source  of 
energy  may  be  put  to  work  for  mankind 
with  a  minimum  of  hazard. 

PRODUCTION 

During  this  administration,  a  complex  of 
production  plants  was  completed  which 
pours  out  a  steady  flow  of  uranium  235  and 
Plutonium  for  production  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  guard  the  free  world,  and  for 
the  production  of  power  In  nuclear  reac- 
tors. 

The  United  States  has  become  the  world's 
leadnig  producer  of  uranium  ore.  In  fact, 
the  rate  of  discovery  and  the  fiow  of  raw 
materials  in  this  country  became  so  large 
that,  since  1957  and  1958,  It  was  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  announce  a  limitation  on 
development  and  purchase  to  bring  the  do- 
mestic supply,  plus  Its  commitment  for  im- 
ports, more  nearly  in  line  with  requirements. 
This  contrasts  with  the  Inadequate  supplies 
of  uranium  up  to  the  mid-1950'6 — under  an- 
other   administration. 

ATOMIC    DEFENSE 

The  United  States  has.  of  course,  con- 
tinued to  produce  and  improve  powerful 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 

The  noblest  product  of  this  Nation's  atomic 
energy  program  is  the  shield  for  the  peace 
of  the  free  world.  The  number  of  weapons 
has  Increased  manifold  In  total  ntimbers  as 
well  as  In  the  variety  and  military  usefulness 
of  fissionable  material.  New  designs  have 
been  introduced,  and  others  are  under  de- 
velopment, which  greatly  simplify  the  logis- 
tic problems  of  nuclear  weapons  use,  and 
which  meet  specific  military  requirements. 
As  a  result  of  these  gains.  Increased  em- 
phasis became  possible  on  defensive  weapons 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  free  world  from 
airborne  or  mlsslleborne  attack. 

The  contribution  of  atomic  energy  to  free- 
world  defense  goes  far  beyond  the  design  and 
production  of  weapons  and  new  methods  for 
their  delivery.  It  has  made  possible  a  fleet 
of  nuclear-powered  warships  without  equal 
in  the  world. 


The  firct  nuclear-powered  submarine  was 
launched  in  J.-.nuary  1954.  Since  that  time, 
the  Nautilus  and  other  nuclear  submarines — 
the  Skate,  the  Seauolf,  the  Triton — have 
cruised  thousands  of  miles  beneath  the  sur- 
face, have  crossed  and  recrossed  the  North 
Pole  beneath  the  Ice,  have  circled  the  globe 
while  submerged.  They  are  the  first  true 
submersibles  in  the  world,  as  contrasted  with 
the  earlier  submarines  which  were  actually 
surface   craft   capable  of  submerging. 

Tills  achievement,  unique  In  the  world, 
has  added  greatly  to  the  International 
stature  of  the  United  States  as  a  pioneer  in 
technology,  and  as  a  leader  in  atomic  energy 
development. 

This  administration  has  been  prompt  to 
seize  upon  and  exploit  our  lead  In  this  im- 
portant aspect  of  defense. 

We  are  building  a  nuclear  Navy,  presently 
Including  37  atomic  submarines,  constructed 
or  authorized — 10  already  are  operating — 3 
surface  vessels,  a  missile-armed  cruiser  and 
destroyed,  and  an  aircraft  carrier. 

We  are  developing  small  portable  nuclear 
power  stations  for  use  In  remote  regions 
such  as  on  the  DEW  line  radar  warning  sys- 
tem. 

SUM  MART 

The  progress  of  this  Nation  In  all  aspects 
of  atomic  energy  during  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  been  sound  and  rapid — 
in  peaceful  uses  of  this  new  source  of  energy 
and  Its  products.  In  developing  power,  and 
in  promoting  human  welfare  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Equally,  this  awful  power  has  been  har- 
nessed for  the  defense  and  protection  of  the 
free  world. 

The  promise  for  mankind's  betterment, 
and    for    peace,   is  strong    and   encouraging. 

The  progress  is  steadily  forward. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  RECORD  ON 
BEHALF  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS— 
1953-60 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  President,  the 
status  of  the  American  small  business- 
man has  long  been  of  concern  to  Con- 
gress. My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Brtoges],  has 
prepared  a  heartening  report  reviewing 
the  record  of  the  Republic  administra- 
tion on  behalf  of  small  business,  to  which 
I  commend  the  attention  of  this  body. 

The  birth  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  1953  has  proven  a  tre- 
mendous impetus  to  the  character  of  our 
economy  over  the  past  7  years.  Today 
there  are  nearly  5  million  businesses  in 
the  United  States,  and  95  percent  of 
these  are  small  enterprises. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the 
growth  and  influence  of  big  business. 
It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  know  that  the 
backbone  of  our  national  economy  is 
still  the  small  businessman;  as  he  pros- 
pers so  does  our  country  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excellent  report  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  be  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The     Republican     Record    on     Behalf    of 
Small  Business — 1953-60 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Sttles  Bridges,  of  New 
Hampshire,  chairman,  Senate  Republican 
policy  committee) 

American  small  business  has  grown  and 
prospered  more  in  the  ^^^  years  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  than  at  any  time 
during  the  previous  20  years. 
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Today,  there  are  4,666.000  btislneases  In 
the  United  States,  an  aUtlme  high,  and  96 
percent  of  them  are  small  enterprises. 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  cre- 
ated in  1953  by  the  Republican  83d  Congress 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Republican 
administration,  now  la  a  permanent  agency, 
by  act  of  Congress  In  1958 — upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  PresTdent  Elsenhower. 

Twenty  thousand  business  loans  have 
been  made  by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  an  aggregate  of  about  »930  mil- 
lion, of  which  about  $787  million  have  been 
furnished  by  SBA,  the  remainder  coming 
frcHn  local  banks  and  lending  Institutions 
which  participated. 

SBA  loans  of  all  types — though  running 
high  into  the  thoiisands — have  been  good 
loans  in  more  than  98  cases  out  of  100. 
Fewer  than  3  percent  of  all  SBA  loans  have 
been  written  off  as  losses.  This  record  at- 
tests to  the  character  of  those  who  are  the 
backbone  of  our  economy — the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

Enterprises  In  all  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  been  aided. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  ac- 
tivities extend  far  beyond  the  lending  pro- 
gram. 

More  than  9.000  disaster  loans  have  been 
made — at  3 -percent  Interest — to  owners  of 
homes,  businesses,  and  charitable  Institu- 
tions damaged  or  destroyed  by  floods,  storms, 
droughts,  or  other  natural  disasters.  These 
loans  have  amounted  to  some  $96  million, 
with  local  banks  furnishing  about  $3^^  mil- 
lion and  the  SBA  furnishing  the  remainder. 

The  Congress  declared.  In  creating  the 
agency,  that  particular  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected toward  helping  small  businesses  to 
participate  In  Government  contracts  and 
services. 

Under  what  is  called  the  Joint  set-aside 
program,  SBA  has  worked  closely  with  other 
Oovemment  agencies  to  get  proposed  Federal 
purchases,  sales,  and  services  B];>eclflcally 
earmarked  for  competitive  bidding  by  quali- 
fied small  enterprises.  The  results  in  this 
case  have  been  great.  More  than  79,700  con- 
tracts, valued  at  nearly  $5  billion,  have  been 
channeled  Into  small  businesses  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

Similar  services  by  SBA  include  certificates 
of  competency  which  go  to  concerns  showing 
their  capacity  to  perform  specific  Oovem- 
ment contracts.  About  700  of  these  certifi- 
cates have  been  issued,  resulting  In  contracts 
amounting  to  $105  million. 

Another  program  Is  called  registration  of 
facilities.  Under  it,  small  concerns  are 
placed  on  appropriate  bidders'  lists.  There 
are  approximately  46.600  firms  registered 
with  SBA  under  this  program. 

A  popular  SBA  program  is  that  of  research 
and  development  which  is  carried  on  at 
Government  expense  and  the  findings  or  ben- 
efits passed  on  to  small  concerns  not  indi- 
vidually able  to  do  it  themselves. 

Other  SBA  projects  provide  small  plant 
production  surveys  and  regular  listings  of 
new  products  and  processes  which  small 
firms  might  want  to  take  up. 

The  Small  Business  Administration's 
management  assistance  program  has  been  of 
widespread  value.  The  agency  publishes  a 
variety  of  technical  aids  for  small  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers,  which 
are  dUtributed  free  upon  request.  Nearly  8 
million  of  these  have  been  distributed. 

This  program  includes  special  management 
courses  offered  by  public  and  private  schools 
and  other  institutions.  Instituted  6  years 
ago.  this  project  has  been  offered  in  275 
institutions  for  a  total  of  800  coxirses.  More 
than  24.000  small  business  owners  and  man- 
agers have  attended.  The  cost  is  borne  by 
tuitions. 

Financial  grants  have  been  made  to  schools 
and  colleges  across  the  country  for  specific 
small  buslnesB  management  research  studies. 
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findings  are  later  released,  in  pub- 
to  small  buslneeses. 
Bustneas  Investment  Division, 
'>y   Congress  In   1958,   helps  finance 
.1 08  at  the  local  level, 
program  has  generated   (mid -June) 
million  In  funds,  mostly  private, 
available  for  long-term  loans  and 
fl  lanclng  of  small  businesses  through 
owned   and   operated   small    busi- 
tment     companies     (SBXC's),    li- 
the Small  Business  Adminlstra- 


flnanced 


helps 


,  more  than  100  SBIC's  have  been 

They   are   located    in  all   parts  of 

Hundreds  of  small  firms  have 

by   these   SBIC's  In   a   wide 

industries. 

small  businesses  through  loans 

and  local  development  companies. 

to  help   establish  diversified   indus- 

ocal  conununlties  through  Govern- 

« operation    with    local    citizens.      In 

SBA  has  helped  to  finance  some 

in   19   States  totaling  some   $10 

business  record  of  the  Republl- 
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June  22 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GREEN  BE- 
FORl :  INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE 
BOAltD 

Mr.    3REEN.    Mr.   President,    I   ask 

unanlmjous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 

an  address  which  I  delivered 

22,  1960,  before  representatives 

:  nter -American  Defense  Board. 

being  no  objection,  the  address 

to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 

ollows : 


or  U.S.   Sekator  Theodork  F«an- 

or   Rhode    Island,    CHAntMAN 

or  THX   Senatz   CoMMrrTEZ  on 

R1XATION8,  ADDRXSSIlrG  RKPRE8XI«T- 
Or     THZ     iNm-AMKBICAN     DCRIfSE 

Wkdnesdat,  Jttnk  22,  1960 


Confess 
yoj 


Mathewson  and  representatives  of 
American   Defense   Board,   it  is  a 
and  an  honor  for  me  on  behalf  of 
of  the  United  States  to  wel- 
to  our  Capitol.     In  these  troubled 
is  of  increasing  importance  that  we 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  and 
a   united   front  to  the   rest   of  the 
There  probably  is   no  single   group 
ontrlbutes  more  in  the  way  of  prac- 
aqhievements    toward    this    solidarity 
gentlemen  herr.    I  wish  personally, 
in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
to  congratulate  you  upon  this  ex- 
important  work  which  you  are  ac- 


m  imbers 


of  the  American  Congress  are 
1|iat  you  have  taken  the  time  from 
schedules  to  come  to  the  Capitol 
i-e  the  workings  of  our  Congress, 
believe  that  it  presents  an  excellent  ex- 
how  peoples  with  varied  and  some- 
conflicting  interests   can   solve   their 
to  their  mutual  advantage.     Per- 
Congress  will  serve  as  a  useful  ex- 
how  the  American  States  working 
may   contribute    to    the    common 


times,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Relations  Committee  I  have  visited 
vaHous  Embassies  and  in  several   In- 
Srour  respective  countries.     On  all  of 
o<caslon8  I  have  been  greeted  with  a 
landshake    of   friendliness.     I   have 
perished    frlendshlfts    among    your 
It  Is  this  type  of  warm  friend- 
ship tlikt   all   of  us  seek   on   a  worldwide 


basis.  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  your  individual  country 
shares  In  this  desire.  Individually  and  as  a 
body  you  are  probably  the  greatest  influence 
toward  peace  and  friendship  throughout  the 
Americas.  It  is  the  firm  belief  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  that  only  through  the 
ceaseless,  tireless,  work  accomplished  by  or- 
ganizations like  yours,  can  we  ever  arrive  at 
a  lasting  peace  based  on  friendship,  mutual 
understanding  and  above  all  else,  respect. 
Gentlemen,  I  salute  you  and  again  on  behalf 
of  all  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  I  bid 
you  welcome  to  our  Capitol  and  may  your 
stay  among  us  be  happy,  fruitful,  and  an  ex- 
perience you  will  cherish  forever. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  NORRIS-LA- 
GUARDIA  ACT,  THE  NATIONAL  LA- 
BOR RELATIONS  ACT.  AND  THE 
RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  three  statements 
that  have  been  made  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  Senate  bill  3548,  on  which 
hearings  are  in  progress  at  the  present 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

9rARMKNT   or  TRXODOKZ  R.    ISZXMAN    DM   BB- 

HKLT  or  National  Small  Businxss  Men's 
Association.    Betobe   the    Committee    on 

THE    JuDICIAET.    US.    SENATE.    STBCIAL    SUE- 

committee  holding  hxaxincs  on  s.  3548. 

June  16,  1960 

My  name  is  Theodore  R.  Iserman.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Kelley.  Drye. 
Newhall  &  Maglnnes.  70  Broadway.  New  York, 
NY.  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Men's  Association. 
This  association  represents  some  35.000  small 
business  concerns,  a  great  many  of  which 
have  a  vital  interest  in  S.  3548. 

Featherbeddlng  is  one  of  the  most  malig- 
nant evils  in  our  economic  system.  It  is  one 
with  which  Congtress  long  has  battled,  but 
too  often  when  Congress  thought  it  had 
gained  a  victory  In  Its  war  on  this  particu- 
lar form  of  social  and  economic  waste,  the 
courts  have  managed  to  turn  the  victory  into 
defeat  or  to  deprive  the  country  of  the  fruits 
of  the  victory. 

Featherbeddlng  Is.  perhaps,  most  notorious 
on  the  railroads.  The  facts  in  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  case,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court,  contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  the  clear 
congressional  Intent,  opened  wide  the  doors 
to  more  and  more  featherbeddlng,  typify  the 
tremendous  waste  that  featherbeddlng  In- 
volves in  that  Industry.  But  featherbeddlng 
takes  many  other  forms  and  prevails  In  many 
other  Industries. 

Labor,  whether  organized,  or  unorganized. 
generally  tends  to  resist  laborsavlng  changes. 
But.  as  the  late  Professor  Slichter  pointed 
out,"  organized  resistance  always  is  much 
more  effective  than  unorganized  '•esistance. 
Employees  fear  that  more  output  will  mean 
fewer  Jobs.  This  has  not  been  the  general 
experience  of  American  industry.  With 
higher  output,  costs  and  prices  go  down.  So 
many  people  buy  the  cheaper  goods  or  serv- 
ices that,  notwithstanding  the  greater  output 
per  man-hour,  we  use  more  people  to  make 
the  goods  or  to  render  the  services. 

The  practice  of  unlMis,  either  through 
formal  agreements  or  through  pressure  on 
their  members,  to  limit  the  output  resulting 
from  Improved  methods  and  techniques  has 
two  evil  effects  on  the  public.    First,  it  makes 


'  "Union  Policies  and  Industrial  Manage- 
ment," Brookings  Institution,  1941,  p.  172. 
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the  cost  of  goods  needlessly  high,  thereby 
pricing  some  consumers  out  of  the  market 
and  holding  down  their  standard  of  living. 
When  unions  limit  output,  they  Increase  not 
only  the  cost  of  direct  labor  in  the  product, 
but  also  the  cost  of  indirect  labor,  burden 
and  overhead  that  goes  into  each  unit. 
Thus,  in  the  North  Western  case,  the  rail- 
road must  not  only  pay  the  wages  of  scores 
of  employees  it  does  not  need,  but  it  must 
pay,  also,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  sur- 
plus stations  in  which  those  employees  idle 
iiway  their  time. 

The  second  adverse  effect  of  featherbeddlng 
is  to  discourage  progress.  Employers  are 
less  inclined  to  Invest  ingenuity  and  capital 
in  new  methods  and  machines  that  raise 
output  and  lower  costs  If  unions  are  un- 
willing to  permit  the  new  methods  and 
machines  to  operate  efficiently. 

Congress  repeatedly  has  shown  Its  con- 
cern over  various  forms  of  featherbeddlng. 
An  early  instance  was  In  1934,  when  It  passed 
the  Anti-Racketeering  Act  (48  Stat.  979 
use.  T.  18,  420(a)).  That  act  undertook 
to  put  a  stop  to  a  form  of  racketeering  that 
was  conunon  in  the  trucking  industry,  espe- 
cially around  New  York,  where  officials  of 
Teamsters  Local  807  coerced  drivers  of  trucks 
entering  New  York  City,  including  mem- 
bers of  other  Teamster  locals,  farmers  and 
other  self-employed  persons,  to  pay  the 
equivalent  of  a  day's  wages  to  the  officials  or 
to  hire  members  of  local  807  to  ride  the 
trucks  Into  the  city.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  effect  eviscerated  the  Antl-Racketeerlng 
Act.  holding  local  807'8  extortion  to  be  per- 
missible If  It  offered  to  provide  drivers,  even 
If  It  persisted  in  Its  demands  after  the  truck- 
owner  declined  those  services.' 

In  the  Case  bill  (H.R.  4908)  in  1946,  Con- 
gress sought  to  correct  that  decision,  but  the 
President  vetoed  that  bill.  Congress  later 
incorporated  the  Case  bill's  antlracketeer- 
Ing  provisions  in  the  Hobbs  bill,  which  it 
passed  (60  Stat.  420;  US.C.  T.  18,  1951, 
62  Stat.  793) .  This  third  effort  to  discourage 
one  form  of  extortion  In  trucking  has  been 
relatively  effective. 

In  1946.  Congress  passed  also  the  Lea  Act 
(60  Stat.  89).  That  purported  to  forbid  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  to  coerce 
radio  stations  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ 
"any  person  or  persons  in  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  employees  needed  •  •  •  to  perform 
actual  services."  or  to  pay  more  than  once 
for  services  rendered.  In  United  States  v. 
Petrillo,  Judge  La  Buy.  in  the  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  lUlnoU.  held  the 
Lea  Act  to  be  unconstitutional  under  the 
5th  (due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws).  1st  (free  speech),  and  13th  (involun- 
tary servitude)  amendments  (68  F.  Supp. 
845  (N.D.  111.,  1946)).  On  appeal,  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Lea  Act  (332  TJS.  1  (1947)). 
On  a  retrial  before  Judge  La  Buy.  notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Petrillo  had  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  deliberately  violating 
the  act  in  order  to  test  Its  constitutionality. 
the  Judge  held  that  Mr.  Petrillo  was  In- 
nocent because  the  prosecution  did  not  show 
that  Mr.  Petrillo  knew  that  the  radio  sta- 
tion Involved  in  the  case  did  not  need  the 
extra  employees  that  Mr.  Petrillo.  by  picket- 
ing, had  forced  It  to  hire.  The  Judge  again 
dismissed  the  Indictment  (75  F.  Supp.  176 
(N.D.  111..  1948)).  Since  then,  there  has 
been  no  effective  enforcement  of  the  Lea 
Act. 

In  1947,  In  enacting  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947.  over  the  President's 
veto.  Congress  made  It  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  labor  union  "to  caupe  or  attempt 
to  cause  an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  or 
agree  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money  or  other 


'  United  States  v.  Local  807  (315  U.S.  521 
(1942)). 


thing  of  value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exaction, 
for  services  which  are  not  performed  or  not 
to  be  performed."  * 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  a  dead  let- 
ter of  this  provision  in  two  decisions.  In 
the  first.  It  held  that  the  International 
Tjrpographers  Union's  enforcing  its  "bogus 
work"  rule  did  not  violate  the  clause.  Un- 
der this  rule,  the  union  requires  newspapers 
and  other  employers  in  the  printing  busi- 
ness to  set  up  duplicate  forms  for  mats  from 
which  they  print  advertisements,  whijh 
fonn.s  ordinarily  serve  no  useful  purpose 
and  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  printers 
finish  setting  them  up  (American  Newspaper 
Publishers-  Ass'n.  v.  N.L.R.B.,  345  UB.  100 
( 1953 )  ) .  In  the  second  case,  the  Court  held 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians 
did  not  violate  the  act  by  requiring  a  the- 
ater to  employ  a  local  orchestra  to  render 
services  that  the  theater  did  not  want  or 
need  {N.L.R.B.  v.  Gamble  Enterprises,  345 
U.S.  117  (1953)).  Since  then,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  deemed  it  futile 
to  try  to  enforce  the  clause. 

Turning  now  to  S.  3548,  it  does  not  go 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Hobbs  Act  went  in 
dealing  with  abuses  in  the  trucking  indus- 
try, as  the  Lea  Act  purported  to  go  In  deal- 
ing with  abuses  in  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try, or  as  Congress  obviously  Intended  to  go 
In  enacting  section  8(b)  (6)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended.  Indeed, 
if  there  Is  any  fair  criticism  of  the  bill.  It  Is 
thf.t  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough. 

The  truth  is  that  a  statute  ought  not  to 
be  necessary  to  exclude  the  creation  or  dis- 
continuance of  positions  from  the  area  of 
collective  bargaining.  Very  respectable  au- 
thority holds  that  a  union,  when  it  strikes 
to  prevent  an  employer  from  discontinuing 
an  operation,  Illegally  Interferes  with  the 
employer's  business.  New  York  has  a  "Lit- 
tle Norrls-LaGuardia  Act"  (Civil  Practice 
Act.  sec.  876a) .  Yet  the  courts  of  that  State 
have  held  repeatedly  that  striking  and  pick- 
eting to  force  an  employer  to  continue  an 
operation  does  not  constitute  a  "labor  dis- 
pute" within  the  meaning  of  the  State's 
Antl-Injunctlon  Act.  and  that  such  strikes 
and  picketing  may  be  enjoined  notwith- 
standing such  act. 

The  leading  New  York  case  Is  Paul  v. 
Mencher  (169  Misc.  657  (1937),  aff'd  In  254 
App.  Dlv.  851  (1938),  leave  to  appeal  denied 
in  279  NY.  813  (1939)).  At  special  term, 
the  Court  said : 

"There  Is  no  labor  dispute  as  defined  by 
statute  between  the  parties  hereto.  It  Is 
the  prerogative  of  any  businessman,  with  or 
without  reason,  to  continue  or  discontinue 
in  business  as  he  sees  fit  without  necessity 
of  explanation  or  excuse  to  anyone.  When 
the  plaintiff  elected  to  discontinue  his  fac- 
tory no  one  was  privileged  to  complain  even 
though  It  was  done  deliberately  to  avoid  a 
labor  dispute.  Since  there  Is  no  labor  dis- 
pute there  Is  no  need  to  consider  whether 
compliance  with  876-a,  Civil  Practice  Act, 
has  been  had,  as  that  Is  not  an  issue." 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  strikes  and 
picketing  to  prevent  employers  from  discon- 
tinuing either  all  or  part  of  their  operations. 
See,  for  example.  Huron  Stevedoring  Corp. 
v.  Grogan  (127  N.Y.S.  2d  99  (1953)),  Involv- 
ing maintenance  work  that  the  employer 
discontinued  and  contracted  out  to  another 
company;  Anhev^er-Busch,  Inc.  v.  Brewery 
Workers  Local  1059,  et  al.  (N.YJLJ.  Apr.  6, 
1955,  leave  to  appeal  denied  In  285  App.  Dlv. 
1134  (1955)),  Involving  the  discontinuance 
of  certain  branch  distribution  centers.  In 
American  Type  Founders,  Inc.  v.  Webendorf- 
Wills  Employees'  Ass'n.,  Inc.  (N.Yi.J.,  Jan. 
13,  1955,  p.  3)  the  employer  announced  Its 
intention  to  close  a  branch  operation  at 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  and  move  It  to  the  main 


»49  Stat.  452,  61  Stat.  140;    UJ3.C.,  T.  29. 
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plant  In  New  Jersey.  The  employees  picketed 
the  New  York  plant,  preventing  the  employer 
from  moving  Its  operations.  In  granting  an 
injunction,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
per  Bailey,  J.,  sald: 

"It  is  the  prerogative  of  any  man  In  busi- 
ness to  terminate  such  business  or  a  branch 
thereof.  The  decision  to  do  so  constitutes 
the  exercise  of  a  fundamental  right  and  is 
binding  upon  the  employees.  The  cessation 
of  business  terminates  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  and  precludes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  labor  controversy.  Any  picketing 
thereafter  is  without  a  lawful  labor  objective 
and  may  be  restrained  (Paul  v.  Mencher  (169 
Misc.  657.  aff'd  254  App.  Dlv.  851.  leave  to 
appeal  denied,  279  N.Y.  813);  Huron  Steve- 
doring Corp'n  et  al.  v.  Grogan  (127  N.Y.  Supp. 
2d  99).  and  M.  Mittman  <fr  Co.  v.  Sirota  (111 
N.Y.  Supp.  2d.  100,  not  otherwise  reported )  ) . 

"Picketing  conducted  without  a  lawful 
labor  objective  may  be  enjoined  without 
compliance  with  section  876a.  Civil  Prac- 
tice Act  (Goodwins,  Inc.  v.  Hagedom  (303 
N.Y.  300) ). 

"The  absence  of  a  labor  ccntroversy  and  a 
lawful  labor  objective  reduces  the  picketing 
to  tortious  conduct  which  does  not  fall 
within  the  preempted  field  of  Federal  Juris- 
diction but  may  be  enjoined  by  State  courts 
(S-M  News  Co.,  Inc.  v.  Simons  (279  App.  Dlv. 
364);  Willoughby  Camera  Stores  v.  District 
No.  IS.  etc.  (205  Misc.  455)  \  G.H.&  E.  Freyd- 
berg.  Inc.  v.  Intemat.  Ladies'  Garment  Work- 
ers Union  et  al.  (128  N.Y.  Supp.  2d  470,  not 
otherwise  reported) ) ." 

The  effect  of  S.  3548  would  be  to  provide,  as 
the  New  York  courts  now  hold,  that  striking 
and  picketing  to  compel  an  employer  to 
create  Jobs  or  to  continue  existing  Jobs  does 
not  constitute  a  labor  dispute  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Norrls-LaOusu-dia  Act.  This 
would  not  in  any  way  Interfere  with  the  right 
of  labor  unions  to  negotiate  concerning  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  in  Jobs 
that  the  employer  establishes  or  concerning 
benefits.  In  the  way  of  severance  pay  or  new 
Jobs,  for  employees  who  lose  work  by  reason 
of  the  discontinuance  of  their  positions,  nor 
would  the  new  statute  limit  the  right  of 
labor  unions  to  strike  and  picket  in  order  to 
enforce  their  demands  In  these  areas. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  language  that 
api>eared  in  H.R.  3020,  which  the  House 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
1947.  That  bUl  made  "featherbeddlng  prac- 
tices" unlawful  concerted  activities,  and  de- 
fined "featherbeddlng  practice"  In  section 
2(17)   as  follows: 

"(17)  The  term  'featherbeddlng  practice' 
means  a  practice  which  has  as  Its  purpose  or 
effect  requiring   an    employer — 

"(A)  to  employ  or  agree  to  employ  any 
person  or  persons  In  excess  of  the  number 
of  employees  reasonably  required  by  such 
employer  to  perform  actual  services;  or 

"(B)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or  give 
any  money  cm*  other  thing  of  value  In  lieu 
of  employing,  or  on  account  of  failure  to 
employ,  any  person  or  persons,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
an  employer.  In  excess  of  the  number  of 
employees  reasonably  required  by  such  em- 
ployer to  perform  actual  services;  or 

"(C)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  more  than 
once  for  services  performed;  or 

"(D)  to  pay  or  give  or  agree  to  pay  or 
give  any  money  or  other  thing  of  value  for 
services,  in  connection  with  the  conduct 
of  a  business,  which  are  not  to  be  performed; 
or 

"(E)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  any  tax  or 
exaction  for  the  privilege  of,  or  on  account 
of,  producing,  preparing,  manufacturing, 
selling,  buying,  renting,  operating,  using,  or 
maintaining  any  article,  machine,  equip- 
ment, or  materials;  or  to  accede  to  or  Im- 
pose any  restriction  upon  the  production, 
preparation,  manufacture,  sale,  purchase, 
rental,  operation,  use,  or  maintenance  of  the 
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same.  If  such  restriction  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  (»•  limiting  the  xise  of  such 
article,  machine,  equipment  or  materials." 

S.  3548  U  a  step  In  the  right  dlrectlcm. 
but  It  Is  only  a  step.  Complete  and  effec- 
tive relief  against  such  practices  can  result 
only  from  exempting  th«n.  as  the  Hartley 
bin  defined  them,  from  the  Immunities  of 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act  or  by  making  such 
practices  unlawful  under  the  antitrust  laws 
or  other  statutes. 

Statement  of  Harrt  O.  Mathtws  on  Bkhai^ 
or  THE  National  Indvstkiai.  Tra»»ic 
Leactte  Befoiiz  a  Special  STTBComirrrxE  of 
THE  Senate  Commpttee  on  the  Jttdiciaet 
IN  Support  of  S.  3548 

My  name  Is  Harry  O.  Mathews  and  I  am 
manager  of  transportation  for  Armour  & 
Ck>.;  my  oflBce  Is  In  Chicago,  111.  I  appear  to- 
day In  my  captujlty  as  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  of  which  my  company  Is  a 
member  and  In  which  I  have  been  active  for 
many  years.  The  league  strongly  supports 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  S.  3548,  Insofar  as 
It  relates  to  transportation,  either  private  or 
for  hire. 

The  league  Is  a  nationwide  organization  of 
shippers.  Its  membership  numbers  over 
1.700  and  Includes  those  directly  and  Indi- 
vidually engaged  in  the  shipment  and  re- 
ceipt of  commodities,  as  well  as  numerous 
chambers  of  commerce  and  traffic  associa- 
tions which  In  turn  represent  many  mem- 
bers of  their  own.  Many  league  members 
conduct  extensive  transportation  operations 
as  private  carriers.  League  members  gener- 
ally are  the  ones  who  pay  the  freight. 

The  league  has  a  primary  concern  for 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transportation 
and  the  encouragement  of  tail  wages  and 
equitable  working  conditions  In  accordance 
with  the  National  Transix>rtatlon  Policy.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  a  policy  of  the  league  that 
work  rules  which  are  Inconsistent  with  mod- 
em operating  practices  and  sound  economic 
conditions  in  transportation  should  be  elimi- 
nated. The  league  favors  fair  and  flexible 
working  rules  in  harmony  with  modem  eco- 
nomic transportation  methods.  This  policy 
was  considered  by  the  entire  membership 
and  adopted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of 
the  league  In  November  1959. 

The  league  volley  Is  oppoeed  to  unwar- 
ranted requirements  or  payments  for  work 
that  Is  not  needed  or  not  performed.  So  far 
as  such  requirements  or  payments  are  pro- 
posed In  connection  with  existing  Jobs  as 
to  which  there  Is  no  question  of  the  creation 
or  discontinuation  of  positions,  they  raise 
questions  which  may  be  recognized  as  labor 
disputes  and  which  are  customarily  han- 
dled by  labor  negotiation  between  the  car- 
riers and  their  employees.  The  proposed  bill 
would  not  affect  that  process.  However,  a 
very  different  situation  exists  In  respect  of 
attempts  to  require  a  carrier  to  continue  to 
provide  Jobs  even  though  the  Jobs  relate  to 
a  service  or  facility  that  has  been  abandoned 
or  merged  by  authority  of  regulatory  agen- 
cies. Where  such  Jobs  are  proven  to  be  un- 
necessary or  to  Involve  no  performance  of 
work  their  continuance  runs  counter  to  the 
sound  principle  of  economic  conditions  in 
transportation.  Moreover,  until  recently 
such  matters  have  not  been  the  subject  of 
labor  dispute  or  negotiation  between  the 
carriers  and  their  employees.  Instead,  they 
have  been  treated  In  the  regulatory  proceed- 
ings In  which  the  carriers  obtained  author- 
ity for  the  service  abandonment  or  uni- 
fication which  resulted  In  the  discontinu- 
ance of  Jobs. 

For  example,  when  a  railroad  desires  to 
abandon  a  branch  line  It  Is  required  as  s 
requisite  therefor  to  obtain  a  certificate  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under 
section  1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  In  exercising  its  authority  to  grant 
such  certmeate  the  Commission  is  author- 
ised to  Impose  conditions  for  the  protection 


of  emplbyees  who  are  eliminated  by  the 
abandonment.  This  Is  customarily  done  as 
in  the  cise  of  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.R.  Co.  Aban- 
dcmmen\  ((1944)  357  ICC.  700).  Pvirther. 
consoUdi  itlons  of  railroads  are  permitted  only 
with  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
under  section  5(2)  (f)  of  the 
Commerce  Act,  which  provides 
Commission  "shall  require  a  fair 
eqi^table  arrangement  to  protect  the 
of  the  railroad  employees  affected." 
treatment  of  other  types  of  carriers 
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not  familiar  with  all  the  State  laws 
spbject  but  I  do  know  that  the  gen- 
and    practice    in    the    railroad 
in  connection  with  discontinuance 
has  been  for  the  unions  to  appear 
formal  regulatory  proceedings,  where 
and  obtain  protection  of  the  em- 
State  and  Federal  regulatory  au- 
have  generally   granted  such  pro- 
iccordlng  to  their  fair  and  impartial 
he  merits.    In  any  event  it  has  not 
practice  of  labor  and  management 
the   discontinuance   of   service 
the  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
of  employees  affected  thereby, 
as  I  know  the  first  Important  exam- 
labor  union  attempting  to  negotiate 
providing  that  Its  consent  must 
for  the  discontinuance  of  any 
recent  case  of  the  railroad  tele^- 
lemands  upon  the  Chicago  &  North 
Railway,  which  was  decided  by  the 
Court    of    the   United    States    last 
Although  the  Co\irt  was  divided  on 
of    law    presented,    we    think 
be    no    question    but    what    the 
of  such  dispute  in  the  broad  range 
for  labor  negotiation  will  be  a 
and  wholly  Injurious  change, 
unions    understandably    desire    to 
right  to  veto  any  discontinuance  of 
attempted    to    get    that    right 
the  Harrington  amendment  to  sec- 
)  (f )    of    the   Interstate    Commerce 
ted  in  the  84th  Congress.    That 
would   have  forbidden  the  ap- 
any    merger    or    consolidation    If 
trjinsactlon    would    result    in    unem- 
or    displacement    of     employees, 
wisely    rejected     the    Harrington 
secaoise  the  very  object  of  unlflca- 
save  expense,  usually  by  the  sav- 
The  matter  Is  fully  discussed 
dissenting  opinion  of  four  Justices 

North  Western  case, 
the  North  Western  case,  it  Is  clear 
of   labor    laws    along   the 
In  S.  3548  Is  absolutely  necee- 
C^herwlfle,  labor  unions  will  have  the 
veto  any  unification  or  abandon- 
service   even   though   It   has   been 
or  is  reqtilred  by  order  ot   the 
Commerce     Commission     or     a 
body.     Under  the  present 
scheme  of  regulation  of  transpor- 
subject  of  Job  discontinuance  Is 
^ot  an  appropriate  subject  for  ne- 
It  always  has  been  and  should 
subject  for  managerial  discretion 
(»nl7  to  such  Impropriate  terms  and 
as  may  be  within  the  power  at 
agencies    to    Impose    in    the 
certificates. 
Uagus  urgently  petitions   the  Con- 
ict  before  adjournment  In  this  im- 
matter  by  adopting  the  principles 
to  exclude  from  the  broad  cover- 
phrase  "terms  or  conditions  of 
the  creation  or  discontinuation 
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Testimojt  of  8rnA«T  O.  Tiptoh,  President, 
An  TliAMBPOKT  Association  or  Ajcixica, 
B0T)a  A  BuBCOiCMn'nut  or  the  Senate 
JtnncupT  Comarm,  oir  S.  3548,  Jctnx  22, 
1960 

My  naibe  Is  Stuart  O.  Tipton.    I  am  presi- 
dent  of   the   Air   Transport   Association   of 


America,  which  Is  the  association  of  the 
certificated,  regularly  scheduled  airlines  of 
the  United  States.  The  airline  industry  Is 
grateful  to  the  committee  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  state  its  Tiews  In  support  of  S.  3648. 

As  the  committee  studies  the  legislation 
before  It,  occasioned  by  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  In  the  Telegraphers  v.  North.  Western 
Railroad  case.  It  is  necessary,  we  believe,  that 
the  committee  understand  the  probable 
effect  of  this  case  on  the  airline  Industry. 

Speclflrally.  the  Supreme  Court  case 
treated  the  que.stlon  of  whether  the  Norrls- 
LaGuardla  Act,  prohibiting  Federal  court 
injunctions  in  cases  Involving  labor  disputes, 
would  bar  an  Injunction  In  the  circum- 
stances there  presented. 

Briefiy  stated,  the  underlying  facts  were 
as  follows: 

In  the  latter  part  of  1957  the  North 
Western  Railroad  filed  petitions  with  various 
State  utility  commissions  to  institute  a 
"central  agency  plan"  which  would  con- 
solidate and  abolish  many  small,  unproduc- 
tive, outdated  freight  stations.  A  few  weeks 
later  the  union  presented  the  company  with 
a  contract  demand  to  the  effect  that: 

"No  position  in  existence  on  December  3, 
1957,  will  be  abolished  or  discontinued  ex- 
cept by  agreement  between  the  carrier  and 
the  organization." 

When  the  railroad  refused  to  consider  this 
denuind  and  suggested  Instead  that  they  dis- 
cuss severence  pay,  relocation  allowances, 
etc..  the  union  threatened  to  strike.  The 
railroad  sought  an  injunction  from  the  Fed- 
eral district  court,  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  demand  in  that  the  State  regulatory 
commissions  had  given,  or  were  considering, 
approval  to  abolish  these  stations,  which  in- 
cluded the  Jobs  in  issue  at  those  stations. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  6  to  4  deci- 
sion, upheld  the  legality  of  a  strike  over 
this  demand  and  denied  the  Federal  courts 
Jurisdiction  to  grant  an  Injunction. 

It  la  significant  to  note  that  In  denying 
North  Western's  claim  for  an  Injunction, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  not  altogether  un- 
sympathetic with  the  situation  of  the  rail- 
road.    Justice   Black  stated: 

"In  concluding  that  the  Injunction  or- 
dered by  the  court  of  appeals  la  forbidden 

*  *  *  we  have  taken  due  account  of  the 
railroad's  argument  that  the  operation  of 
unnecessary  stations,  services,  and  lines  Is 
wasteful  and  thus  runs  counter  to  the  con- 
gressional policy  •  •  •  these  arguments, 
however,  are  addressed  to  the  wrong  forum. 
If  the  scope  of  the  Norris-LaOuardla  Act  Is 
to  be  cut  down  In  order  to  prevent  waste 

*  *  *  Congress  should  be  the  body  to  do 
so." 

The  bill  before  the  committee  responds  to 
these  latter  remarks. 

S.  3548.  In  our  opinion,  will  prevent  waste. 
It  will  relieve  unions  of  the  temptation  to 
make  demands  for  veto  power  over  Job  dis- 
continuances or  abolishments.  It  will  al- 
low the  company,  presented  with  such  a 
demand,  to  seek  a  Federal  court  Injunction 
against  a  strike  to  enforce  such  a  demand. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  Such  a  demand 
should  not  be  decided  upon  the  basis  of 
relative  economic  strength. 

We,  therefore,  support  3. 8648. 

In  essence,  the  result  of  this  legislation 
would  be  to  preserve  the  recognized  methods 
of  protecting  employee  rights.  "Hie  right  to 
be  repreeented  by  a  union  would  not  be 
affected.  The  right  to  bargain  over  senior- 
ity rights,  severance  pay,  unemployment 
compensation,  retirement  benefits,  relocation 
expenses,  etc.,  would  not  be  reduced. 

In  terms  of  the  airline  Industry  and  air- 
line employees,  the  general  application  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  would  not  be  changed; 
existing  union  representation  certifications 
would  continue;  existing  conflicts  would  not 
be  eradicated,  the  National  Mediation  Board 
would  continue  to  mediate  airline  labor  dis- 
putes in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  peaceful 
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settlements;  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
would  continue  to  exercise  its  best  Judgment 
for  promoting  safety  in  the  public  Interest, 
as  It  has  done  in  the  past;  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  would  continue  to  exer- 
cise its  best  economic  Judgment  for  promot- 
ing and  safeguarding  the  public  interest,  as 
It  has  done  in  the  past. 

What  is  sought  is  "the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion" more  than  "the  pound  of  cure." 

Just  as  the  North  Western  case  Involved 
abandonments  and  abolishments  which  re- 
quired Commission  approval,  so  too.  the  air- 
line abandonments  and  abolishments  require 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approval. 

Once  an  air  carrier  has  received  a  certifi- 
cate of  public  convenience  and  necessity 
from  the  CAB.  prescribing  the  points  it  may 
serve  and  the  service  to  be  rendered.  It  may 
not  give  up,  transfer  or  otherwise  abandon 
that  service  without  approval  from  the  CAB 
In  the  public  Interest.  Likewise,  the  CAB, 
upon  Its  own  Initiative,  may  alter,  amend, 
modify  or  suspend  any  such  certificate.  If 
the  public  convenience  and  necessity  so  re- 
quire (sec.  401  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act). 

Just  as  the  railroad  was  considering  a 
"Central  Agency  Plan"  to  eliminate  ineffi- 
cient operations  and  to  prevent  waste,  so 
too,  are  the  airlines  operating  under  an 
avowed  policy,  supp>orted  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  to  eliminate  inefficient  opera- 
tions and  to  prevent  waste. 

As  you  know,  the  tnmk  air  carriers  have 
been  reeqvUpping  with  long  range  Jet«  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  This  equipment,  because 
of  Its  size  and  operation,  requires  a  reallne- 
ment  of  route  patterns.  As  a  result,  there 
are  some  Instances  where  short  distance  serv- 
ice between  intermediate  points  is  being 
transferred  from  the  larger  trunk  carriers  to 
the  smaller,  local  service  carriers.  The  local 
service  carriers,  at  the  same  time,  have 
stepped  up  from  the  old  DC-8  equipment  to 
faster  more  modern  aircraft  which  allow 
them  to  adequately  senre  these  intermediate 
points.  In  addition,  the  local  service  carriers 
are  instituting  new  air  service  at  some  ccwn- 
munities  on  a  use  it  or  lose  it  basis,  which 
means  that  if  the  locality  will  support  air 
service  by  enplaning  an  average  of  five  daily 
passengers  during  a  specified  period,  the  serv- 
ice will  remain:  if  ikot.  it  will  be  abandoned. 

In  terms  of  specifics,  the  most  significant 
recent  case  Is  one  involving  an  area  of  seven 
States  (Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska. 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin ) . 
The  CAB  here,  approved  requests  for  sus- 
pension of  service  at  3  points  and  deletion 
ot  aerrioe  at  some  23  points  by  Braniff  Air- 
ways, United  Air  Unes,  and  Western  Air 
Lines.  Itieee  points  and  others  were  to  be 
served  by  local  scrvloe  carriers  In  accordance 
wHh  the  use  It  or  lose  it  policy. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  since  the 
Seven  States  Area  ease,  the  CAB  has  heard 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Montana-Local 
cases  Involving  suspensions  azKl  deletions 
for  Northwest  and  United;  the  North  East 
Area  case  Involving  suspensions  and  deletions 
fcnr  American,  Capital.  Northeast,  and  United; 
and  the  South  Bast  Area  case  Involving  sus- 
pensions and  deletkma  for  Delta  and  Na- 
tional. 

Based  on  these  mentioned  cases,  the  CAB 
has  approved  trunkllne  "abandonments"  of 
service  In  48  Instances.  More  will  follow. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  predicted 
that  the  CAB  Is  planning  to  "overhaul  its 
policies  to  better  fit  the  Jet  age,"  which  will 
mean  "abiindonment  of  money-losing  airline 
service  to  perhaps  100  smaller  dtles  and 
towns." 

These  forward  steps,  involving  the  discon- 
tinuance of  service  by  trunk  carriers  In  favor 
of  the  local  service  carriers  and  the  possible 
futtire  abandonment  of  service  by  local  serv- 
ice carrters  where  the  "tise  it  or  lose  It"  test 
is  not  satisfied,  could  be  seriously  hampered 
if  the  air  carriers  are  forced  to  negotiate  the 
type  of  union  demand  held  to  be  legal  in  the 


North  Western  case.  It  would  be  senseless 
for  a  carrier  to  discontinue  service  at  an  In- 
tennediate  point  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
petuate the  employment  of  personnel  at 
such  p>oint.  A  union  rule  which  would 
freeze  Jobs  on  the  airlines  cotild  also  freeze 
progress. 

Another  area  of  potential  injury  to  airline 
progress  is  In  terms  of  restriction  on  mergers 
and  consolidations.  It  is  well  known  that 
TWA  and  Northeast  Airlines  are  considering 
a  merger  and  that  various  other  airlines 
have  stated  their  willingness  to  consider 
mergers  which  will  strengthen  their  position 
and  allow  them  to  give  better  service  In  this 
highly  expensive  Jet  age.  Some  writers  have 
even  predicted  that  the  only  salvation  for 
the  airlines'  poor  earning  future  lies  in  re- 
duction of  almost  violent  competition 
through  mergers  and  consolidations. 

In  order  to  perfect  a  consolidation,  merger, 
purchase,  operational  lease,  contract  «•  other 
arrangement,  air  carriers  must  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  CAB.  To  be  approved  the 
action  must  be  in  the  public  interest  (sec. 
408  of  the  act) .  Since  1943  there  have  been 
approximately  20  proposals  for  mergers,  half 
of  which  were  consummated. 

In  1952  the  CAB  approved  the  merger  of 
Braniff  Airways  with  Mid-Continent  Air- 
lines, and  Delta  Air  Lines  with  Chicago  and 
Southern  Air  Lines.  In  1954  the  CAB  ap- 
proved the  merger  of  Flying  Tiger  Line  with 
Slick  Airways,  and  of  Continental  Air  Lines 
with  Pioneer  Air  Lines.  In  1956  the  CAB 
approved  the  merger  of  Eastern  Air  Lines 
with  Colonial  Airlines. 

Each  of  these  mergers  was  subject  to  cer- 
tain economic  conditions  which  included 
employee  protective  provisions  so  that  no 
one  would  be  placed  In  a  worse  position 
without  appropriate  compensation.  The 
compensation  referred  to  Included  CAB-de- 
termlned  monthly  displacement  allowances, 
dismissal  allowances,  and  separation  allow- 
ances, as  well  as  moving  allowances  and  re- 
location expenses  and  losses. 

Future  mergers,  like  these  will  invariably 
result  in  duplicated  Job  positions,  and  a 
union  rule  that  Jobs  may  not  be  discon- 
tinued without  union  approval  could  seri- 
ously affect  a  proposed  merger.  The  price  a 
union  may  demand  for  Job  discontinuance 
could  more  than  offset  the  advantages  sotight 
and  thus  deny  the  practicality  of  the  merger. 

Thus  you  have  the  picture  of  the  airline 
Industry  In  terms  of  the  discontinuance  of 
service  and  Jobs  occasioned  by  abandon- 
ments or  mergers  and  consolidations.  An 
airline  may  not  discontinue  service  unless 
the  CAB  finds  such  action  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  And  the  CAB's  guardianship  of 
the  public  interest  includes  the  Imposition 
of  conditions  to  protect  employees  who  may 
be  separated  from  service  entirely,  tempo- 
rarily laid  off,  relocated,  or  otho-wlse  put  In 
a  wane  position  financially. 

As  stated  by  Second  Circuit  Judge  Chase  In 
a  1953  test  case  of  this  Interpretation  of  the 
public  Interest,  Kent  v.  CAB  (204  F.  2d  268  at 
p.  265 )  : 

"Statutory  authority  Is  broad  enough  to 
enable  the  Board  to  approve  a  merger  and 
transfer  of  a  certificate  upon  'such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  shall  find  to  be  Just  and 
reasonable'  In  the  public  interest.  This  pub- 
lic Interest,  though  not  broadly  one  of  gen- 
eral employee  welfare.  Is  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  stability  in  air  transportation  that 
freedom  from  Industrial  strife  will  provide." 

If  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
the  North  Western  case  is  to  stand,  how- 
ever, what  was  determined  by  an  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  the  public  interest, 
may  hereafter  be  determined  by  a  strong 
union  bargaining  committee  In  the  private 
interests  of  a  minority  of  its  union  members. 
There  will  not  be  "freedom  from  Industrial 
strife." 

Let  us  assume  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  that  trunk  airlines,  which  may  be 


contemplating  a  deletion  or  suspension  of 
service  at  intermediate  points  which  are 
better  served  by  local  service  carriers,  or  a 
merger  or  consolidation,  are  faced  with  the 
same  type  of  contract  demand  that  the  North 
Western  Railro£id  received.  That  Is,  that  no 
position  in  existence  on  a  given  date  will 
be  abolished  or  discontinued  without  union 
approval.  To  give  in  to  such  a  demand 
would  totally  divest  management  of  Its  In- 
herent right  to  control  the  size  of  its  work 
force;  It  would  be  granting  the  tinlon  the 
power  of  veto.  To  refuse  to  give  In  to  such 
a  demand  could  mean  a  long  and  costly 
strike. 

The  air  transport  industry  requires  the 
protection  that  S.  3548  offers.  Without  it, 
continued  progress  may  be  seriously  cur- 
Uiled. 


THE  EXISTENCE  OP  GOD 

Mr.  NniRRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imaniznous  consmt  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  lecture  on  the  existence  of 
God,  delivered  at  Gfmzaga  University 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  by  the  Reverend 
Francis  J.  Conklin.  SJ. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lecture 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

We  have  outlined  the  fundamental  ma- 
terialistic interpretation  which  Karl  Marx 
gave  to  this  universe.  In  this  lecture  we 
will  endeavor  to  understand  his  analysis  and 
conclusions  regarding  the  existence  of  God. 
Before  proceeding  we  must  emphasize  a  very 
important  distinction.  A  considerable  gulf 
often  separates  the  rational  proofs  for  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  personal  relation- 
ship which  each  Individual  human  being 
has  with  Ood. 

Marx  rejects  sc»ne  of  the  rational  proofs 
for  the  existence  of  God  and  his  interpre- 
tation is  perfectly  correct  because  the  re- 
jected proofs  were  Invalid.  With  some  res- 
ervations, the  God  whom  Marx  denied  did 
not  exist  anyway. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  slate,  the  ques- 
tion of  Marx's  personal  contact  with  God 
remains  a  mystery.  We  do  not  know  and 
cannot  discover  what  graces  Marx  may  have 
received;  we  do  not  know  what  special  lights 
he  received,  nor  i^at  formal  sin  he  may  or 
may  not  have  committed.  The  Judgment 
of  any  Individual  person  remains  In  the 
hands  of  God  alone,  and  no  Idle  specula- 
tion can  anticipate  nor  supplant  the  Judg- 
ment of  God  In  so  profound  and  Intimate  a 
matter. 

In  one  sense  we  must  sympathise  with 
Marx,  because  you  will  remember  that  St. 
Augustine  spent  years  befc»e  he  realized 
that  something  can  exist  which  Is  not  mat- 
ter. Marx  selected  matter  as  the  absolute; 
as  the  eternal  and  self-explanatory.  Once 
this  commitment  crystallzes,  as  a  philosopher 
(perhaps  logician  is  a  better  word)  Marx  no 
longer  need  look  beyond  external  matter 
for  an  explanation  and  ultimate  principle  of 
being,  idarx  sincerely  believed — and  we  must 
give  him  credit  for  that — that  the  material 
evolution  explained  everything  requiring  ex- 
planation In  the  philosophic  world.  We  can 
call  his  viewpoint  shortsighted  and  we  can 
disagree — but  we  must  acknowledge  his  sin- 
cerity— and  the  climate  in  which  he  lived. 

Without  too  much  playing  at  the  jyeychol- 
oglst,  \rc  can  examine  in  some  detail  certain 
motives  which  bolstered  Marx's  conviction 
that  Ood  does  not  exist.  To  begin  with,  the 
political  attitude  of  the  clergy  was,  to  Marx, 
appalling.  The  prcanlnent  representatives  of 
God  in  Europe  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  were  alined  with  the  forces  of  politi- 
cal reaction.    Make  no  mistake  about  that. 

Catholic  Atistria  was  easily  Identified  with 
the  ultraconservatlsm  of  Metternlch.  On  the 
throne  of  Peter,  prior  to  Pius  IX,  sat  some 
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of  the  mo6t  conservative  and  reactionary 
Popes  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  And  the 
Incipient  liberalism  (too  little,  too  late)  of 
Plus  IX  was  summarily  stifled  by  the  exigen- 
cies (rf  the  times.  In  Protestant  Prussia, 
Lutheranlsm  was  the  state  religion.  And 
Mtixx  quickly  pointed  to  the  anomoly  of  an 
official  state  religion:  the  Jew  could  not  be 
a  citizen  In  Prussia  because  the  public  ques- 
tion of  religiovis  affiliation  cut  off  from  the 
body  of  the  state  a  natural  member. 

In  Russia  the  Orthodox  Church  was  tied 
In  so  completely  with  the  reigning  Czar  that 
the  situation  simply  eludes  ocanprehenslon, 
due  to  our  American  prejudices.  We  cannot 
form  a  simple  apprehension  of  Russian 
Caeearo-papism. 

The  phrase  "Caesaro-paplsm"  dates  back 
to  the  Council  of  Nlcea.  Shortly  after 
Christianity  became  the  official  religion  of 
the  Roman  State,  the  very  bishops  who  had 
been  so  bitterly  persecuted  Just  a  short 
time  before  marched  to  the  sessions  of  the 
OouncU  between  honor  guards  of  servient 
soldlwrs.  Most  were  frightened  by  the 
presence  of  the  soldiers.  The  sudden  trans- 
formation from  fugitives  to  powerfully  pro- 
tected administrators  ultimately  pleased  the 
hierarchy.  Gradually,  the  Idea  developed 
that  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  head  of 
the  state  ohoi'ld  reside  in  the  same  place. 
In  later  ye«trs  Constantinople  became  the 
center  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire  and 
the  focal  point  around  which  the  orthodox 
bishops  sattellzed.  After  Kiev,  Moscow  be- 
came the  center  of  Russia's  political  world 
and  Russian  orthodox  bishops  transferred 
their  allegiance  from  the  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople to  the  patriarch  of  the  third 
Rome. 

Without  doubt  the  union  of  church  and 
state  solves  a  host  of  financial  and  admin- 
istrative problems  for  the  church.  But  the 
Judgment  of  history  must  be  that  politico- 
religious  union  creates  more  problems  than 
it  solves.  Despite  the  advantages  gained  by 
individual  ambitious  churchmen  through 
concordats  and  other  concessions,  the  sword 
of  the  spirit  always  seems  to  end  up  in  the 
service  of  the  great  sword  of  state. 

Continuing  our  view  of  religion  In  Eurc^e 
in  Marx's  time:  in  England  the  established 
church  was  the  church  of  the  respect- 
able or  propertied  class.  Such  new  religions 
as  Methodism  were  disreputable.  We  can 
draw  a  parallel  in  the  United  States  today. 
Middle  class,  comfortable  Catholicism,  to  a 
certain  extent,  although  not  exclusively;  cer- 
tain branches  of  Lutheranlsm  and  Epls- 
copalianlsm  have  arrived.  They  have  estab- 
lished and  proved  themselves  as  respectable 
religions.  This  seems  to  me&n  that  the 
majority  of  their  members  belong  to  the 
classes  which  are  financially  secure,  or 
at  least,  financially  Independent.  For  the 
poor  classes — Negroes;  poor  whites;  many 
Mexicans — religious  desires  are  increasingly 
filled  In  those  forms  of  religion  which  are 
less  reputable:  evangelical  and  pentecostal 
sects,  revlvallsni,  etc. 

In  Catholic  France  the  passionate  agitation 
for  the  restoration  of  L'anclenne  regime 
served  to  identify  many  members  of  the 
lalety  and  hierarchy  with  the  cause  of  ultra 
conservatism.  This  political  partisanship 
alienated  many  of  the  French  social  thinkers 
of  that  era.  Moreover,  the  Catholics  in 
Prance  developed  a  ghetto  attitude,  which 
may  be  defined  as  a  defensive  outlook, 
whereby  all  must  be  defended  and  Justified. 
In  any  organization  as  large  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  human  element  plays  a  vital 
part.  Human  mistakes  are  Inevitable.  A 
ghetto  attitude  refuses  to  concede  the  error 
In  human  frailty  and  defends  mistakes  after 
they  are  made.  This  refusal  to  face  very  evi- 
dent shortcomings  and  defects  in  individual 
clergymen.  Joined  with  the  longing  fco'  the 
restoration  of  the  good  old  days  of  political 
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me  to  digress  for  a  moment.    Wlth- 
doubt  any  alert  Catholic  may  be 
to  sin  because  he  sees  unconscious 
or  even  deliberate  wrong  committed 
who  hold  high  places  in  the  visible 
of    the    church's    administration, 
are  victims  of  this  supposed  or  real 
the  human  element  of  the  church 
in  all  Its  naked  reality.     Even  a 
(.nd  mutual  desire  for  the  good,  even 
same  good,  does  not  prevent  tragic 
It  can  even  provoke  them.    In  such 
patience  and  loving  silence  will 
value  than  anything  else  to  the 
There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
In  the  Judgments  of  those   who  do 
the  heart  and  we  can  comfort  our- 
\'lth    the    thought    that    the    church 
ves  Christ  to  us  better   than   when 
us  a  chance  of  sharing  In  the  llke- 
tils  passion.    But  while  they  may  be 
profoun  lly  true  for  an  "Insider" — even   the 
occasionally    rebels.      The    "out- 
Marx   was   an    outsider,    by    In- 
natural   instinct  of   Justice — turns 
the  Institution  which  occasioned 
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to  our  central  theme:   another 

emphasis:    When  an  Individual 

speaks    in    behalf    of    religion — 

he  be  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew — 

teaching  or  writing  reaches  an  athe- 

reader  does  not  make  the  dlstlnc- 

w^lch    a    person    more    faunlUar   with 

would  make.     For  example,  the  fact 

single  priest  or  an  individual  minister 

ui    Intemperate    statement    will    be 

as  the  common  teaching  of  all 

by   a   person  who  Is   not   disposed 

careful  distinctions. 

doubt,  during  the  19th  century. 

religious    leaders    taught    that    the 

of  the  poor  was  a  plan  of  divine 

We   mentioned    some   of    them 

first   lecture.     In   other   words.    God 

up   as  a   Justification  of    existing 

Inequalities.     To  classify  morality  as 

Individual  problem  appealed 

-directed  men  In  Victorian  Europe. 

view  the  only  consequential  moral 

relate    to    personal    holiness 

Anything  dealing   with 

application    of    the    moral    code; 

relating  to  the  social  consequences 

gospel    message.    Is    passed    over    In 
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add — and  must  add — that  today 
he  frequent  charges  pressed  against 
European  religions  by  the  various 
t  parties.  Is  that  the  churches  lack 
conscience.     One  proof  advanced  fc* 
— and    not    without    founda- 
questions  of  personal  moral' ty,  es- 
anythlng  pertaining  to  chastity,  the 
of  divines  and   moral   theologians 
very  specific  and  detailed.     For  ex- 
ask  any  Catholic  girl  who  has  had 
of  a  Catholic  education  what  Is 
serious  sin  she  can  commit.     Her 
defense   of   purity    wUi   scarcely 
with    the    emphasis    Christ   placed 
as  the  characteristic  of  the  new 
When  more  complex  questions 
problems  of  legal  Justice,  e.g., 
effect  of  a  statute  of  llnaltatlons, 
distributive  Justice:  or  social  Justice: 
of  unanimity  is  replaced  by  an 
silence — broken     by     a     few 
thinkers, 
point  we  must  clarify  the  phrase 
anthelsm."    In      the      myth 
,  a  Titan  out  of  power,  and  Zeus 
er     or     Jove,     the     supreme     god, 
Prometheus  tricked  Zeus  by  plac- 
bones    covered    with   a    thin 
fat  alongside  entrails  stuffed   with 


fat.  Zeus  loved  fat  meat,  greedily  chose 
the  bones — discovered  the  fraud,  and  angrily 
took  fire  from  Prometheus  so  that  no  more 
such  fraudulent  sacrifices  could  be  offered. 

Prometheus  stole  fire  from  heaven,  i.e.,  he 
showed  men  how  to  rub  sticks  together  In 
order  to  make  fire.  This  infuriated  Zeus. 
To  punish  Prometheus,  Zeus  tied  him  to  a 
rock  over  In  the  Caucasus  and  all  day  long 
an  eagle  picked  out  Prometheus'  liver. 
Since  Prometheus  was  an  Inunortal  the  liver 
grew  back  again  at  night,  and  Prometheus 
was  thus  condemned  to  eternal  torment.  To 
punish  mankind  for  having  received  the  gift 
of  fire  Zeus  created  woman. 

The  Idea  behind  the  myth  Is  that  Zeus — 
I.e..  the  supreme  god — Is  a  tyrant,  a  despot 
and  an  enemy  of  man.  In  other  words,  men 
suffer  because  of  God's  tjrranny.  God  is  un- 
just and  enjoys  torturing  men.  Promethe\ia 
symbolizes  man's  defiant  will.  Even  though 
God  is  all-powerful,  man  will  resist  to  the 
last.  It  is  better  to  reign  in  hell  than  to 
serve  in  heaven.  Man's  immortal  spirit 
cannot  be  killed  and  those  who  benefit  man- 
kind, although  they  must  suffer  to  wrest 
secrets  from  nature  and  from  nature's  god. 
will  nevertheless  triumph  by  defying  the  all- 
powerful  but  merciless  God. 

What  we  are  saying  Is  simply  this:  the 
central  problem  In  the  philosophy  of  Marx 
Is  the  problem  of  evil.  This  gives  rise  to 
the  whole  of  this  system.  The  entire  super- 
structure of  dialectical  materialism  consti- 
tutes a  solution  to  the  problem  of  evil.  Of 
course,  we  have  memorized  somewhere,  that 
God  wills  physical  evil  only  Indirectly;  moral 
evil  He  does  not  will  at  all  but  only  per- 
mits. So  that  takes  care  of  Karl  Marx. 
Would  to  God  It  were  that  simple. 

One  rational  proof  for  the  existence  of 
God  which  Marx  attacks  was  an  argument 
which  Is  often  confiosed  with  the  fifth  way 
of  St  Thomas:  If  we  contemplate  the  order 
and  harmony  within  the  universe,  we  find 
the  balance  so  delicate  that  one  cannot 
move  a  flower  without  moving  a  star.  Such 
a  disposition  and  ordering  could  not  have 
come  into  existence  by  chance.  It  could 
only  be  the  result  of  a  supreme  Intelligence 
which  exists  and  guides  all  beings  to  their 
proper  destiny.  The  Intricate  mechanism 
of  an  ordinary  watch  could  not  have  come 
about  by  chance,  so  the  universe  itself 
could  never  be  the  result  of  blind  forces 
In  nature.  Consequently,  there  must  be  a 
God. 

This  argument  does  not  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  The  supreme  architect  could 
have  passed  out  of  existence  many  years 
asfo.  and  the  universe  Itself  would  continue 
to  exist  Just  like  the  watch — a  mute  me- 
morial to  the  skill  of  Its  fabricator.  The 
frequently  misunderstood  five  proofs  of  St. 
Thomas  are  not  five  distinct  proofs  but  one 
proof  which  St.  Thomas  expressed  in  five 
different  ways.  In  this  same  connection.  St. 
Thomas  pointed  out  that  any  attempt  to 
prove  the  existence  of  God  by  what  he  calls 
causae  per  accidens  subordlnatae  is  predes- 
tined to  failure.  Among  other  reasons  there 
Is  the  ffict  that  you  cannot  prove  by  reason 
alone  whether  or  not  the  world,  that  is.  the 
material  world,  is  eternal.  Another  diffi- 
culty: Suppose  we  say  that  A  was  made  by 
B.  which  was  made  by  C,  etc.  Finally  we 
may  arrive  at  a  concept  of  a  being  which 
is  necessary — and  then  we  fall  into  the  trap 
of  the  Anselmlan  argument.  In  other  words, 
we  argue  from  the  nature  of  the  concept 
to  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being. 

These  arguments,  especially  the  argument 
from  order  in  the  universe,  were  used  by 
the  Deists  at  the  time  of  Marx.  Deism  was 
a  respectable  type  of  religion  for  the  states- 
man and  businessman,  because  Deism  de- 
manded very  little  and  provided  a  con- 
venient method  to  dispose  of  God  during  the 
important  hours  of  the  business  week.  By 
allowing  God  a  certain  amount  of  time  on 
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the  Sabbath  the  Deist  could  keep  pace  with 
respectable  neighbors,  and  return  to  the 
Jungle  of  the  Monday  morning  business 
world  without  the  impediments  which  arise 
from  conscience. 

Marx  and  Engels  launched  out  against 
Deism.  The  charges  of  hypocrisy  which  they 
leveled  against  many  of  their  English  ac- 
quaintances were  certainly  well  founded. 
Their  classic  attack  on  Deism  is  contained 
in  Kngels'  "Dialectics  of  Nature": 

"God  Is  nowhere  treated  worse  than  by 
natural  scientists  who  believe  In  Him.  •  •  • 
But  What  God  has  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  His  defenders.  In  the  history  of  modern 
natural  science,  God  is  treated  by  His  de- 
fenders as  Frederick  William  in  was  treated 
by  his  generals  and  officials  in  the  campaign 
of  Jena.  One  division  of  the  army  after  an- 
other lowers  its  weapons,  one  fortress  after 
another  capitulates  before  the  march  of 
science,  until  at  last  there  is  no  place  left  in 
It  for  the  Creator.  Newton  still  allowed 
Him  the  'first  impulse'  but  forbade  Him  any 
further  interference  in  His  solar  system. 
Father  Secchi  bows  Him  out  of  the  solar 
system  altogether,  with  all  canonical  honors 
It  is  true,  but  nonetheless  categorically  for 
all  that,  and  he  only  allows  Him  a  creative 
act  as  regards  the  primordial  nebula.  And 
so  in  all  spheres.  In  biology,  his  last  great 
Don  Quixote,  Agassiz.  even  ascribes  positive 
nonsense  to  Him;  He  Is  supposed  to  have 
created  not  only  the  actual  animals,  but  also 
abstract  animals,  the  fish  as  such.  And 
finally  Tyndall  totally  forbids  Him  any 
entry  into  nature  and  relegates  Him  to  the 
world  of  emotional  processes,  only  admitting 
Him,  because,  after  all,  there  must  be  some- 
body who  knows  more  about  all  these  things 
(nature)  than  J.  Tyndall.  What  a  distance 
from  the  old  God — the  Creator  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  malntalner  of  all  things — 
without  whom  not  a  hair  can  fall  from  the 
heMl." 

We  come  now  to  a  more  profound  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  Ludwig 
Feuerbach.  In  the  "Essence  of  Christianity." 
Feuerbach  writes: 

"Religion  has  its  basis  In  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  man  and  the  brute — the 
brutes  have  no  religion.  What  Is  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  man  and  the  brute? 
The  most  simple,  general,  and  also  the  most 
popular  answer  to  this  question  Is  conscious- 
ness; but  consciousness  in  the  strict  senae, 
for  the  consciousness  im.plled  in  the  feeling 
of  self  as  an  individual,  in  discrimination 
by  the  senses,  in  the  perception  and  even 
Judgment  of  outward  things  according  to 
definite  sensible  signs,  cannot  be  denied  to 
the  brutes.  Consciousness  In  the  strictest 
sense  is  present  only  In  a  being  to  whom  his 
species,  his  essential  nature,  is  an  object  of 
thought.  Religion  being  IdenUcal  with  the 
distinctive  characteristic  of  man  is  then 
Identical  with  self-consciousness — with  the 
consciousness  which  man  has  of  his  natvu'e. 
But  religion,  expressed  generally,  is  con- 
sciousness of  the  Infinite;  thus  It  is  and  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  consciousness 
which  man  has  of  his  own  not  finite  but 
Infinite  nature." 

Expressed  in  terms  of  the  Hegelian  dia- 
lectic, the  same  concept  may  be  more  easily 
comprehended.  We  begin  with  the  thesis: 
The  existing  self  with  the  attributes,  i.e., 
the  potentialities  for  reason  and  love  which 
are  infinite;  i.e.  unlimited.  This  self  projects 
a  god:  I.e.  man  creates  his  own  God.  Then 
comes  the  synthesis  wherein  man  realizes 
that  he  Is  divine  and  that  God  Is  a  denial 
of  self. 

Marx  is  not  content  to  merely  accept 
Feuerbach  at  face  value.  Marx  says  that 
Feuerbach  has  done  a  good  job,  but  has  not 
gone  far  enough.  "Feuerbach  starts  out 
from  the  fact  of  religious  self- alienation, 
the  duplication  of  this  world  Into  a  religlotis 


Imaginary  world  and  a  real  one.  But  he 
overlooks  the  fact  that  after  completing  this 
analysis  the  chief  thing  remains  to  be  done." 
("Thesis  on  Feuerbach") 

Feuerb€ich  does  not  explain  why  man  cre- 
ates God.  The  man  who  creates  God  Is  no 
abstraction  like  humanity;  he  Is  a  real  con- 
crete human  being,  a  social  being,  an  Indi- 
vidual Immersed  In  society.  Consequently, 
It  is  society  which  creates  religion  and  so- 
ciety creates  religion  or  creates  God  because 
society  Is  alienated,  unreal,  frustrated — or, 
if  you  prefer,  contains  a  contradiction  at 
the  heart. 

Marx  goes  further.  Men  are  distinguished 
from  animals  by  consciousness  or  anything 
else  that  you  want.  But  the  real  thing  that 
distinguishes  man  from  animal  is  the  fact 
that  men  produce  the  means  of  their  ex- 
istence: In  a  word  men  produce  their  own 
material  life.  Marx  employs  a  phrase  which 
has  to  be  pondered :  "It  is  not  the  conscious- 
ness of  men  which  determines  their  existence, 
but  their  existence  determines  their  con- 
sciousness." 

Marx  has  completely  broken  with  subjec- 
tive Idealism,  so  it  is  not  the  makeup  of  the 
human  mind  that  determines  the  real 
world — the  world  of  existence — ^but  this 
world  in  which  economics  is  of  such  vital 
importance  Is  what  determines  the  thinking 
of  men.  Thus,  It  is  the  production  of  life's 
necessities  and  after  their  production,  their 
exchange,  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  his- 
tory. 

Engels  wrote:  "Then  came  Feuerbach 's 
'Essence  of  Christianity.'  With  one  blow  it 
pulverized  the  contradiction,  in  that  with- 
out circumlocutions  It  placed  materialism  on 
the  throne  again.  •  •  •  Nothing  exists  out- 
side nature  and  man,  and  the  higher  beings 
our  religious  fantasies  have  created  are  only 
the  fantastic  reflection  of  our  own  essence." 

In  the  process  of  creating  God  man  is  no 
abstract  being  squatting  outside  the  world; 
man  is  the  world,  of  men,  the  state  and 
society.  The  essence  of  man  is  no  abstrac- 
tion Inherent  in  each  individual;  it  is  the 
reality  of  the  ensemble  or  group  of  social 
relations.  Men  distinguish  themselves  from 
animals,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  produce 
their  means  of  subsistence.  By  producing 
these  means  of  subsistence,  men  are  indi- 
rectly producing  their  actual  material  life — 
their  own  existence,  as  such.  For  this  reason 
the  production  of  life's  necessities,  and  after 
production  their  distribution  and  exchange 
constitutes  the  driving  force  of  all  history. 

The  consequence  of  this  Is  that  the  con- 
tradiction which  creates  religions  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  world  of  political  economy. 
In  p)olltlcal  economy,  the  true  contradiction 
must  be  found,  understood  and  revolu- 
tionized in  practice.  In  the  19th  cent\u-y 
society  in  which  Marx  lived,  production  was 
a  social  phenomena;  in  other  words,  all  men 
worked,  but  the  enjosmient  of  the  fruits  of 
work  was  granted  only  to  the  few.  Conse- 
quently, social  production  was  contrasted 
starkly  with  individual  enjoyment.  This 
contradiction  lay  like  a  cancer  at  the  very 
core  of  19th  century  economic  life.  To  erad- 
icate this  cancer  Marx  would  reconstruct  so- 
ciety through  revolution.  A  new  society 
must  be  created  which  is  humane;  which 
Is  constituted  by  a  socialized  humanity  in 
which  all  will  enjoy  the  fruits  of  production. 

"This  Is  the  process  of  development  at 
practical  humanism.  Atheism  Is  humanism 
brought  about  by  abolishing  religion;  com- 
munism is  humanism  brought  about  by 
abolishing  private  property.  Only  by  first 
removing  this  Interceding  element,  which, 
however,  is  a  necessary  prerequisite,  does  pos- 
itive, self-created  humanism  come  into  be- 
ing. Atheism  and  oonununlsm  are  not  es- 
capes: they  are  not  abstractions,  they  are 
not  a  loss  of  the  real  world  produced  by  man 
or  of  his  powers  which  have  matured  Into 


objectivity.  They  are  not  a  poverty  return- 
ing to  unnatural,  undeveloped  simplicity. 
They  are  the  first  real  development,  the  first 
materialization  for  man  of  his  being."  ("Lit- 
erature and  Art,"  p.  62.) 

"When  this  act  has  been  accomplished, 
when  society  by  taking  possession  of  all 
means  of  production  and  using  them  on  a 
planned  basis  has  freed  itself  and  all  Its 
members  from  the  bondage  in  which  they 
are  now  held  by  these  means  of  production 
which  they  themselves  have  produced  but 
which  now  confront  them  as  an  Irresistible 
extraneous  force;  when  therefore,  man  no 
longer  merely  proposes,  but  also  disposes — 
only  then  will  the  last  extraneous  force 
which  is  still  reflected  in  religion  vanish,  and 
with  it  will  also  vanish  the  religious  reflec- 
tion itself,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there 
will  be  nothing  left  to  reflect."  ("AnU  Duhr- 
lng,"p.  355.) 

"Thus  the  criticism  of  heaven  transforms 
Itself  into  a  criticism  of  earth,  the  criticism 
of  religion  Into  the  criticism  of  legal  rights 
and  the  criticism  at  theology  into  tbe  criti- 
cism of  politics."  (Marx  penned  this  pn^he- 
cy  in  an  early  newspaper  article.) 

Marx  has  surpassed  Feuerbach.  Feuerbach 
has  correctly  analyzed  the  nature  of  religion. 
Marx  has  explained  why  man  creates  religion. 
Religion  arises  from  the  contradictions, 
strain,  alienation  and  frtostratlon  In  the  real 
day-to-day  economic  order. 

The  problem  with  all  pirevlouB  philoso- 
phers— Feuerbach  Included — ^Is  that  they 
have  only  interpireted  tlie  world.  The  point 
Is  to  change  It. 

Therefore,  "The  criticism  of  religion  ends 
with  the  doctrine  that  man  Is  the  supreme 
being  for  mankind,  and  with  the  categorlal 
imperative  to  overthrow  all  conditions  In 
which  man  Is  a  degraded,  serval,  neglected 
contemptible  being." 

"The  religion  of  the  worker  has  no  god 
since  it  seeks  to  restore  the  divinity  of  man." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHI^ON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  morning  business  concluded? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


TREATY  OP  MUTUAL  COOPERATION 
AND  SECURITY  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND 
JAPAN 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Executive  E  (86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) ,  the 
Treaty  of  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Secu- 
rity between  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  Japan,  signed  at  WashingUui  on 
January  19. 1960. 
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The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  the  resolution 
of  ratification  of  the  Japanese-United 
States  treaty  is  before  the  Senate  under 
a  30-minute  limitation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  15  minutes  be  allotted 
to  the  distinguished  aund  beloved  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  one  member  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  I  purposely  absented 
myself  f  rcnn  the  session  of  the  committee 
when  it  was  considering  the  Japanese 
Treaty,  in  deference  to  the  desire  of 
many  members  that  the  treaty  might  be 
favorably  reported  by  unanimous  vote. 
Had  I  voted,  I  would  have  voted  against 
it. 

Since  the  day  the  treaty  was  reported, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  consider  what 
advantages,  if  any,  this  Nation  would 
achieve  frcnn  a  imanimous  showing  of 
advice  and  consent.  It  is  my  conclusion 
that,  in  this  case,  unanimity  gains  us 
nothing.  In  fact,  it  will  even  be  costly 
to  us.  The  Communists  arovmd  the 
world  will  seize  upon  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty  to  claim  that  we  have  im- 
posed upon  a  vanquished  nation  terms 
and  conditions  to  which  the  people  of 
that  nation  were  im willing  to  agree.  A 
unanimous  vote  will  be  construed  by 
many  to  indicate  that  the  treaty  was 
extremely  favorable  to  the  United  States 
and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Japan. 

Actually,  the  facts  are  the  other  way 
around. 

This  treaty  is  entirely  a  one-way  street. 
We  give  much  and  gain  practically  noth- 
ing that  we  do  not  already  have. 

In  the  first  place,  this  treaty  gives 
away  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
use  bcuses  on  Japanese  soil  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world  unless  the  Jap- 
anese Government  agrees  to  such  use. 
In  view  of  the  imminent  fall  of  the  Klshl 
govenunent  and  the  indications  that  this 
government  is  likely  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  Socialist  or  neutralist  government, 
with  the  clear  possibility  that  the  na- 
tion will  be  taken  over  by  a  Communist 
coup  at  any  time,  the  rights  which  we 
give  here  can  very  well  mean  that  the 
Japanese  bases  upon  which  we  have 
spent  more  than  a  billion  dollars  could 
not  be  used  to  defend  the  position  of  the 
free  world. 

Second.  In  contrast  to  oxu*  existing 
treaty,  it  will  be  possible  that  troops  of 
a  foreign  nation  can  be  stationed  on 
Japanese  soU  without  our  consent. 
While  this  is  not  an  immediate  possibil- 
ity. It  could  lead  to  the  eventual  situation 
wherein  Communist  forces  could  be  sta- 
tioned on  Japanese  soil,  and  perhaps  en- 
joy the  use  of  some  of  the  same  facilities 
constructed  there  with  our  money. 

Third,  and  most  important  of  all,  we 
undertake  to  commit  ourselves  to  defend 
the  nation  of  Japan  if  that  country  is 
attacked,  without  any  reciprocal  com- 
mitment that  the  Japanese  nation  will 
take  similar  action  to  assist  the  United 
States  if  we  are  the  victim  of  aggression. 
Under  the  terms  and  conditions  to  which 
we  agree  here,  it  could  very  well  happen 
that  the  United  States  will  be  attacked 
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the  sam ;  devastation.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, we  could  predict  that  the 
Japanese  Government  would  not  permit 
our  plai  les  to  take  off  from  the  bases  in 
Japan.  Under  this  treaty,  the  govern- 
ment wtiich  succeeds  the  Kishi  regime 
will  haie  the  right  and  power  to  insist 
upon  precautions  to  assure  the  com- 
pliance with  article  5  of  this  treaty  with 
the  resvj  It  that  American  forces  In  Japan 
will  not  be  used  to  engage  in  hostilities 
outside  3f  that  nation  without  the  agree- 
ment oJ  the  Japanese  Govenunent. 

Our  experience  in  Korea  should  have 
demons  .rated  how  little  assistance  we 
can  exp  »ct  from  other  nations  under  the 
general  terms  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  It  will  be  recalled  in  that  In- 
stance hat  the  Soviet  Union  had  boy- 
cotted t  he  Security  Council  and  was  not 
present  to  exercise  its  veto.  This  is  not 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future. 

Even  after  the  Security  Council  had 
called  I  pon  all  United  Nations  members 
to  resis  aggression  in  Korea,  it  was  only 
the  Un  ted  States  that  sent  more  than 
token  f  >rces.  The  help  that  we  received 
varied  from  one  division  to  an  am- 
bulance . 

A  nition  which  made  one  of  the 
greates  contributions  was  Turkey — a 
nation  vhich  lies  in  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  that  time, 
Turkey  had  no  treaty  with  the  United 
States  md  she  was  seeking  to  obtain  a 
commit  tnent  that  we  would  assist  Turkey 
in  the  event  of  Soviet  aggression. 
Turkey  was  perfectly  willing  and  ex- 
pected o  make  a  similar  commitment  to 
respon<  in  the  event  that  the  United 
States   pas  attacked. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Turkey  re- 
sponde<  I  so  admirably  compared  to  other 
membe  -s  of  the  United  Nations  was  the 
hope  ol  Turkey  that  she  could  obtain  an 
alliance  •  with  the  United  States. 

This  Nation  is,  in  my  judgment,  fool- 
hardy o  agree  to  defend  nations  who 
are  not  willing  to  make  a  firm  agreement 
that  they  will  join  in  the  common  de- 
fense. Those  who  are  unwilling  to  assist 
in  the  common  defense  have  no  right 
to  requ  ;st  or  demand  that  others  should 
fight  f(r  them. 

The  United  States  has  far  more  to 
offer  tlan  any  other  nation  to  the  re- 
sistance of  Communist  aggression  and 
Comminist  subversion.  We  have,  by 
far,  th(  strongest  Air  Force,  Army,  and 
Navy,  a  s  well  as  the  most  advanced  mis- 
siles a:  id  weapons  in  the  free  world. 
Based  an  the  relation  of  military  ex- 
penditi  res  to  gross  national  product,  the 
United  States  is  making  almost  twice  the 
effort  l  eing  made  by  any  of  our  allies, 
with  tt  e  possible  exception  of  those  na- 
tions w  lose  governments  are  being  sup- 
ported 3y  the  American  Treasury. 

How  can  we  expect  other  nations  to 
provide  adequately  for  their  own  defense 


when  they  can  expect  Uncle  Sam  to  do 
it  for  them  and  Uncle  Sam  has  a  good 
reputation  for  keeping  his  word? 

How  can  we  expect  them  to  provide 
anything  like  adequate  defenses  for 
themselves  when  that  which  they  can 
provide  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  which 
Uncle  Sam  will  provide  otherwise? 

How  can  we  expect  them  to  fight  at 
all  when  they  are  faced  with  the  im- 
minent threat  of  nuclear  destruction  on 
the  one  hand  while  their  contribution 
may  very  well  be  small  and  undecisive 
on  the  other? 

The  smaller  and  weaker  nations  have 
every  incentive  and  every  advantage  in 
standing  aside  while  the  great  powers 
fight  it  out.  A  power  which  is  privi- 
leged to  remain  neutral  can  be  spared 
the  horrors  of  nuclear  warfare  by  stay- 
ing out  of  the  confiict  and  by  bending 
to  the  will  of  the  victor,  whoever  he  may 
be.  if  demands  should  be  made  by  that 
ix)wer. 

A  neutral  government  in  Japan  would 
not  permit  the  use  of  American  forces 
from  Japanese  bases  knowing  that  the 
granting  of  such  permission  would  im- 
mediately subject  that  nation  to  a  charge 
of  belligerency  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
by  Communist  China. 

It  would  be  my  suggestion  that  this 
Nation  should  seek  firm  commitments 
from  all  nations  of  the  free  world  that 
each  member  would  join  in  the  common 
defense  and  that  each  member  would 
make  an  adequate  contribution  to  that 
common  defense.  Failure  of  any  nation 
to  make  its  adequate  contribution  should 
cause  it  to  be  in  default  on  its  obliga- 
tions and  hence  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection which  would  otherwise  have  been 
accorded. 

As  the  Nation  with  the  most  to  give, 
this  Nation  should  withhold  commit- 
ments to  those  who  would  not  join  in 
the  common  effort. 

Instead  of  working  consistently  to- 
ward such  a  policy,  oiu-  State  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  to  commit  us  first 
by  one  treaty  and  next  by  another  to 
defend  almost  every  nation  on  earth 
which  borders  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Communist  China  and  almost  every 
nation  that  is  located  anywhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  great  powers.  Prac- 
tically all  of  these  undertakings  are  suflB- 
ciently  vague  to  permit  other  powers  to 
stop  short  of  actual  hostilities  in  the 
event  the  United  States  is  attacked. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  intentions  of 
this  country  that  we  expect  to  fight  if 
those  nations  are  attacked.  The  worst 
part  of  these  piecemeal  pacts  and 
treaties  is  that,  in  many  instances,  we 
are  committed  to  fight  under  circum- 
stances where  very  few,  if  any,  of  our 
allies  are  committed  to  do  likewise. 

The  Japanese  Treaty  is,  in  this  re- 
si>ect.  the  worst  of  them  all. 

We  undertake  to  defend  Japan  against 
aggression  if  an  attack  is  made  upon 
territory  under  the  administration  of 
Japan.  Japan  does  not  agree  to  fight  if 
an  attack  is  made  upon  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  possessions,  or  upon 
any  of  our  military  units  located  in  the 
Far  East  and  outside  Japanese  territory. 

These  one-way,  unilateral,  lopsided 
agreements,  always  tilted  against  the 
United  States,  seem  to  be  a  part  of  a 
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State  Department  pattern  to  firmly 
pledge  the  United  States  to  go  to  war 
no  matter  where  the  Communist  powers 
may  move  without  any  serious  effort  to 
assure  us  that  we  will  have  strong  and 
dependable  allies  at  our  side.  The  de- 
velopments of  postwar  diplomacy — 
viewed  in  totality — amount  to  a  tre- 
mendous diplomatic  victory  for  many 
free  nations  over  the  United  States  of 
America. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  nations 
which  bordered  the  Soviel  Union  were 
in  a  very  exposed  position.  They  were 
in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  Commu- 
nist armies  and  in  need  of  a  strong  de- 
fense which  an  alliance  with  the  United 
States  could  provide  them.  Those  na- 
tions have  now  succeeded  in  working  out 
arrangements  whereby  Communist 
movements  must,  in  all  events,  be  en- 
gaged by  U.S.  arms.  There  is  no  iron- 
clad agreement  that  any  of  these  na- 
tions will  go  to  war  under  all  conditions. 
In  fact,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  a  firm  agreement  anywhere  that  any 
of  these  nations  will  go  to  war  under  any 
conditions. 

The  United  States  is  expected  to  fight 
under  all  conditions. 

It  would  be  foolish  Indeed  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  start  a  war  by  military 
aggression  upon  those  nations  which  lie 
along  its  borders.  To  do  so  would  offer 
the  United  States  complete  justification 
for  striking  the  first  blow  with  all  of  the 
enormous  military  advantages  which 
that  decision  entails.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  has  decided  to  embark  upon  a 
pattern  of  military  aggression,  the  kind 
of  pacts,  treaties,  and  agreements  to 
which  this  Nation  has  become  commit- 
ted since  World  War  II  gives  us  assur- 
stnce  that  the  entire  weight  of  her  mili- 
tary p>otential  will  be  thrown  against  the 
United  States  as  the  first  victmi.  The 
type  treaty  to  which  we  here  agree  is 
conferring  to  another  nation  the  pro- 
tection of  our  arms  and  a  free  ringside 
seat  as  an  observer  at  the  fight  if  it 
should  occur. 

Stress  has  been  laid  ur>on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Japanese  Constitution  in 
which  that  nation  renounces  the  right  to 
wage  war.  This  condition  was  imposed 
up>on  the  Japanese  by  General  MacAr- 
thur  in  pursuance  of  American  policy  at 
that  time.  Viewed  from  hindsight,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  major  mistake. 
The  Japanese  sis  well  as  the  Germans, 
notwithstanding  past  differences  with 
other  nations  of  the  free  world,  are  po- 
tentially two  of  the  strongest  forces  to 
maintain  freedom  and  resist  Commu- 
nist aggression.  They  should  bear  their 
fair  share  of  the  cost  and  burdens  of 
freedom. 

Unless  and  until  Japan  is  willing  to 
modify  its  Constitution  to  join  in  a  com- 
mon defense  with  other  free  nations,  it 
is,  in  my  opinion,  an  imwise  commitment 
for  the  stronge.'St  military  power  in  the 
free  world  to  agi'ee  unilaterally  to  defend 
that  nation  or  any  other  which  will  not 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  assist  in  a 
joint  undertakirig. 

One  further  point  should  not  be  over- 
looked. 

The  Communist  and  otherwise  politi- 
cally inspired  rioting  going  on  in  Japfui 


today  precedes  the  fall  of  the  Kishi  re- 
gime. I  know  little  of  Premier  Kishi 
but  everything  I  know  about  him  is  good. 
If  ratification  of  this  treaty  would  save 
his  government,  I  might  be  inclined  u) 
reconsider  my  position.  Unfortunately, 
Premier  Kishi  is  a  man  of  peace  who  is 
on  his  way  out  of  EK>wer.  From  all  ap- 
pearances, he  is  a  marked  man  for  as- 
sassination or  other  brutality  at  the 
hands  of  Communists  and  Communist 
sympathizers.  It  will  not  be  Kishi  who 
will  administer  the  powers  of  the  Japa- 
nese Government  under  this  treaty.  In 
all  probability,  the  successor  to  the 
Kishi  government  will  immediately  de- 
mand renegotiation  of  this  treaty,  rati- 
fied by  a  lame-duck  government  of  Ja- 
pan against  the  stormy  protests  of  mobs 
in  the  street. 

Sooner  or  later — and  probably 
scK)ner — our  Nation  will  be  compelled  to 
renegotiate  and  make  further  conces- 
sions. When  the  renegotiations  begin 
we  will  already  have  given  away  every- 
thing we  could  afford  to  give  and  much 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  give.  We 
will  have  nothing  left  with  which  to  bar- 
gain and  yet  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  further  concessions  to  pacify  the 
same  type  mob  violence  of  which  we  are 
being  daily  informed. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  see  much 
to  be  lost  and  little  to  be  gained  by  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty  before  us,  and  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  against  consenting 
to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  which  we  are  considering  has 
caused  me  grave  concern,  as  I  am  sure 
it  has  the  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  certain  reservations  about 
some  of  its  provisions,  but  I  feel  that  the 
serious  world  conditions  we  face  today 
make  it  imperative  that  the  Senate  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
and  do  so  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Communists  in  Japan  have  been  lead- 
ing riots  against  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  evidently  because  they  feel  that 
ratification  would  not  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  their  goal  of  communization 
of  the  world.  If  we  were  to  refuse  to 
consent  to  the  ratification  at  this  time, 
we  would  be  playing  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  by  insuring 
without  question  not  only  the  downfall 
of  Mr.  Kishi  but  of  the  entire  Japanese 
Government.  This  would  result  in  in- 
creased strength  and  prestige  for  the 
radical  and  rioting  elements  in  Japan. 

In  addition,  this  treaty  serves  notice 
on  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  his  Communist 
cohorts  that  the  armed  might  of  the 
United  States  stands  behind  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Japanese  people  against  Com- 
munist attack.  If  we  refuse  to  approve 
the  treaty,  we  will  present  the  Soviets 
an  open  invitation  to  gobble  up  Japan, 
which,  in  the  view  of  experts  on  world 
affairs,  is  the  key  to  the  entire  Far  East. 
Should  Japan  fall  to  communism,  then 
all  of  Korea,  Formosa,  and  other  vital 
areas  of  the  Far  East,  extending  on  into 
southeast  Asia,  with  its  huge  popula- 
tions and  great  wealth  of  mineral  and 
other  resources,  will  be  endangered. 


As  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks,  I  realize  full  well  that  this  is 
by  no  means  a  perfect  treaty.  However, 
under  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  feel  that  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  Senate  voting  to  consent  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  despite  the 
very  serious  reservations  which  I  have 
as  to  some  provisions  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  critical  time 
we  cannot  fail  to  affirm  our  imswerving 
purpose  to  stand  steadfastly  by  our 
friends   throughout   the   free   world. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  shall  soon  make  one  of  the  most 
important  decisions  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  make  at  this  session.  The  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  have  given  the  treaty  their 
most  thorough  consideration.  They 
have  reported  the  treaty  to  the  Senate 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  ratify  it. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
carefully  refiect  upon  those  recommen- 
dations, will  consider  them  studiously, 
and  will  confirm  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  the  approval  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Senate  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Nation  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
free  world.  In  these  crucial  days,  it 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  as  responsible 
leaders,  to  do  all  we  can  to  shore  up  the 
defenses  of  the  free  world.  I  think  the 
treaty  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  distinguished  Secretary  of  State 
has  written  to  the  leadership,  has  testi- 
fied before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  as  late  sis  yesterday  after- 
noon felt  that  the  course  of  wisdom  dic- 
tated that  the  Senate  should  act  ex- 
peditiously and  favorably  upon  the 
treaty.  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  have  confidence  that  we 
shall  do  so  overwhelmingly. 

I  yield  to  the  distingtiished  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  urging  the  Senate  to  consent 
to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  which 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  I  hope  the 
treaty  will  not  be  involved  in  personaU- 
ties,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Japan, 
and  that  it  will  not  be  involved  in  any 
issue  either  in  this  country  or  in  Japan. 

We  are,  as  a  matter  of  record,  faced 
with  an  accomplished  fact.  The  treaty 
hEis  passed  through  the  J^anese  Diet 
and  has  been  ratified  and  signed  by  the 
Emp>eror  of  Japan,  It  is  now  in  its 
final  stage  here. 

In  the  best  interests  of  both  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  I  believe  the  best 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  beUeve  the 
Senate  has  set  a  very  good  example  for 
the  world,  because  we  have  debated  the 
treaty  in  an  atmosphere  of  calmness  and 
judiciousness.  We  have  been  thorough. 
Now  we  are  about  to  resolve  the  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  consultations  begin  on  a  matter  as 
solemn  as  a  treaty,  I  think  the  experts 
who  sit  around  the  table  are  conscious 
of  their  responsibilities  and  who  they 
represent.  In  this  connection,  obviously 
the  representatives  of  the  Japanese 
Government  were  considering  some  90 
million  people  who  had  their  peculiar 
problems.  The  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
thinking  of  a  coimtry  of  180  million  peo- 
ple who  had  their  problems,  also.  To  put 
everything  together  in  a  solemn  docu- 
ment, ultimately  to  be  ratified  and  to 
be  placed  into  effect  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  is  indeed  a  solemn  responsibility. 
I  believe  all  the  experts  have  measured 
up  to  it.  and  have  brought  to  us  a  most 
acceptable  treaty. 

As  the  majority  whip,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  has  pointed  out,  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  Japan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  ratified  in  the  Japanese  Diet 
on  the  20th  day  of  May. 

All  the  itormy  action  which  took  place 
followed  a  very  carefully  calculated  i>at- 
tem.  It  was  Red  inspired,  even  as  the 
Japcmese  Prime  Minister  said.  It  fol- 
lowed two  lines:  First,  an  effort  to  stop 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty;  second, 
if  that  could  not  be  done,  then  either 
dissolve  or  prorogue  or  adjourn  or  put 
an  end  to  the  sessions  of  the  Japanese 
Diet,  because  then  the  treaty  would  auto- 
matically fall. 

The  Japanese  opposition  failed  on  the 
first  count.  The  treaty  was  ratified  on 
May  20.  They  failed  on  the  second 
count  because  the  Diet  remained  in 
session  until  Saturday  noon,  our  time, 
Sunday  noon,  Japanese  time,  and  auto- 
matically the  treaty  became  effective. 

Under  the  treaty,  we  retain  our  bases; 
we  retain  our  facilities.  It  is  an  11 -year 
treaty,  meaning  10  years  pliis  the  year 
which  is  involved  when  notice  might  be 
given  by  either  side.  If  ever  there  was 
a  defeat  for  the  Red-Inspired  crowd,  that 
was  it. 

I  add  one  thought.  There  have  been 
many  speculations  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  has  lost  prestige  in  this 
matter.  When  one  wins,  he  does  not 
lose  prestige.  When  we  win  by  having 
the  treaty  ratified,  we  do  not  lose  pres- 
tige. When  we  win  by  keeping  the  Diet 
in  session,  we  do  not  lose  prestige.  When 
we  retain  our  bases,  contrary  to  every 
Communist  hope  that  the  U.S.  troops 
might  ultimately  be  expelled  from  Japan, 
we  do  not  lose  prestige. 

As  we  prepare  for  the  final  approval 
of  the  treaty,  I  concur  fully  in  what  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  said.  I 
hope  there  will  be  an  overwhelming  vote 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

If  I  might  utter  a  fervent  hope,  it 
would  be  that  there  will  be  no  vote 
against  the  treaty,  so  that  when  the 
word  goes  out  across  the  Pacific,  the 
Japanese  people  will  know  how  this  body 
acted  as  representative  of  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for  his  very 
fine  comment. 
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I  con^ude  on  this  note:  The  alterna- 
tive to  this  treaty  is  the  existing  treaty. 
I  do  notJMleve  there  is  any  question  that 
all  of  us  admit  that  what  we  are  seeking 
is  a  bet1  er  treaty  than  the  one  which  ex- 
ists. I  im  confident  that  the  great  ma- 
jority o  the  Japanese  people  still  prefer 
freedon  as  the  way  of  life.  I  think  that 
in  the  1  iterest  of  freedom  in  Japan  and 
the  Un  ted  States,  and  all  the  other 
coimtrii  s  who  look  to  us  for  leadership, 
the  tree  ty  should  be  ratified. 

Mr.  P  resident,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  I  ly  time. 

Mr.  L  ONQ  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  back 
the  renainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFTICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  c  lerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  1  jgislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimius  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quo  imi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  >f  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

If  thjre  be  no  objection,  the  treaty 
will  be  considered  as  having  passed 
througt  its  several  parliamentary  stages, 
up  to  t  le  point  of  consideration  of  the 
resoluti  )n  of  ratification,  which  the  clerk 
will  rea  1. 

The  ( !hief  Clerk  read  the  resolution  of 
ratiflca  ion,  as  follows: 

Resolt  ed 


present 

ate 

Sxecutlvje 

Treaty 

between 

Japan 

1960. 


The 


(two- thirds     of    the     Senators 

incurring  therein) ,  "niat  the  Sen- 

advlie  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 

K.  88th  Congress,  ad  session,  the 

Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security 

the  United  States  of  America  and 

signed  at  Washington  on  January  19, 


<if 


PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 


question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  t  reaty? 

Mr.  JIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ;  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflc:  ent  second? 

The  :  'eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  resolution  of  ratification 
of  the  t  reaty? 

On  t  lis  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  b  «n  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  egislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU 

Mr.  rOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
(when  lis  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote,  I  lave  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor frcHi  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  and 
the  juiJor  Senator  from  P^msylvania 
[Mr.  S<OTT].  If  the  two  Senators  from 
Pennsy  vania  were  present  and  voting, 
they  w(  uld  each  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay."  I 
withho:  d  ray  vote. 

The  r  oUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  liANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavxz  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Ci  AUEl .  and  the  SenatCM*  from  Ten- 
nessee Mr.  GotK]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 


I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  H«nnings]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kxtauvir]  is  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  GoREl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kktaxtver] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCJHEL.  I  smnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  "yea." 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  absent  on  official  business,  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  attending  the 
funeral  of  Representative  Douglas  H. 
Elliott. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania .has  previously  been  announced. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted,  yeas  90, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

TEAS — 90 


Aiken 

Ervln 

Uagnuson 

Allott 

Fong 

MansAeld 

Anderson 

Frear 

Martin 

Bartlett 

Ful  bright 

Monroney 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Bennett 

Oreen 

Morton 

Bible 

Qruenlng 

Mow 

Bridges 

Hart 

Mundt 

Brunsdale 

Hartke 

Murray 

Bush 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Butler 

Hlckenlooper 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Pastore 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Holland 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hruska 

Proxinlre 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carroll 

JSTltS 

Haltonstall 

Case,  N.J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathcrs 

Case.  8  Dak. 

Jordan 

Smith 

Church 

Keating 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

atennls 

Cotton 

Karr 

Symington 

CurtU 

Kuchel 

Dlrkaen 

Lausche 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long,  Hawaii 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Lusk 

Williams,  Dd. 

Dworshsk 

McCarthy 

Williams,  N  J. 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tarboroiicti 

EUender 

McGee 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Engle 

McNamara 
NATS— 2 

Yoimg,  Ohio 

Long.  La. 

Russell 

NOTVOTINO— 8 

Chavez 

Hennlngs 

Schoeppel 

Clark 

Johnston,  B.C. 

Scott 

Gore 

Kefauyer 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  90;  the  nays  are  2. 
Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  hav- 
ing voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  President  be  notified 
immediately  that  the  Senate  has  advised 
and  consented  to  the  ratification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  so  notified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


1960 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIA1TONS,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1674, 
H.R.  11776.  the  independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  11776) 
making  appropriations  for  sundry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  of- 
fices for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  we  are  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
take  a  5-minute  recess  in  order  that 
Members  of  the  Senate,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  very  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Fulbright], 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  with  the  distinguished  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Peru. 

I  should  like  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  know  we  anticipate  debating,  and 
voting  if  possible,  on  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  and  the  gen- 
eral government  matters  appropriations 
bill.  These  appropriation  bills  need  to 
go  to  conference.  We  hope  we  may  act 
on  them  first,  and  that  Senators  will 
make  their  speeches  on  extraneous  mat- 
ters later;  but  we  agreed  last  night  to 
consent  to  a  30-minute  speech.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  necessai-y  to  give  consent  for 
an  equal  amount  of  time  to  the  other 
side. 

I  plead  with  Senators  to  give  me  their 
cooperation,  so  that  we  may  act  on  the 
bills  and  so  they  may  go  to  conference 
first.  Then  we  shall  be  glad  to  keep  the 
Senate  in  session  as  long  as  necessary 
for  Senators  to  make  speeches  on  other 
matters. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  Senators  would  like  to  be  advised, 
if  the  majority  leader  knows  at  this  time, 
what  will  follow  the  two  appropriation 
bills,  which  will  probably  take  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and  whether  the 
calendar  of  business  for  tomorrow  has 
been  determined  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  anticipate  the  order  of 
business  would  be  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  first.  How  long  it  will 
take,  I  do  not  knovi.  It  depends  largely 
on  the  desire  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  get  the  bill  to  conference. 

Second,  I  would  think  the  general 
government  appropriations  bill. 


Appropriation  bills  have  the  highest 
priority. 

Third,  I  would  think  the  amendment 
to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

Fourth,  I  would  think  Calendar  No. 
1553.  H.R.  2565,  relating  to  wildlife  con- 
servation on  military  reservations. 

Fifth,  Calendar  No.  1588.  S.  2692,  re- 
lating to  marine  sciences,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  other 
measures  that  I  do  not  have  before  me 
at  the  moment,  but  that  have  been 
cleared  by  both  sides  and  are  on  the 
calendar. 

It  could  very  well  be  we  shall  be  in  here 
late  tonight  and  not  complete  action  on 
the  appropriation  bill.  If  I  could  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  limit 
debate,  I  would  request  one,  but  I  am  in- 
formed I  could  not.  We  will  have  to  play 
it  by  ear.  I  do  not  know  how  many  Sen- 
ators will  want  to  talk.  It  is  important 
that  we  get  these  two  appropriation  bills 
to  conference. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  PEDRO 
BELTRAN,  PRIME  MINISTER  AND 
MI>nSTER  OF  FINANCE  OF  PERU 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  by  the  presence 
of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  Latin  American  world.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Peru.  Senor  Pedro  Beltran. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  for  10 
minutes  in  order  to  give  Senators  an  op- 
p>ortunity  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.! 

Thereupon  <at  2  o'clock  and  20  min- 
utes p.m.  I  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til 2:30  p.m. 

During  the  recess,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Peru  was  greeted  by  Members  of  the 
Senate,  who  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Aiken. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair) . 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  biographic 
sketch  of  Pedro  Beltran,  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Finance  of  Peru. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphic sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Biographic  Sketch  of  Pidro  Beltkan,  Prime 
Minister  and  Minister  of  Finance  of 
Peru 

Born  in  Lima  on  February  17,  1897,  Pedro 
Beltran  comes  from  the  old  aristocracy  of 
Peru,  with  considerable  land  holdings  and 
Investments  In  mining  and  other  enterprises. 
His  secondary  education  was  at  the  Coleglo 
de  la  Recolela  In  Lima,  and  he  Is  a  graduate 
of  the  School  of  Economics  of  the  University 
of  London.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
Miriam  Kropp,  of  San  Francisco. 

Beltran  s  career  has  been  devoted  largely 
to  finance,  Journalism,  diplomacy  and  gov- 
ernment. In  the  field  of  diplomacy  and  in- 
ternational financial  and  economic  affairs, 
he  served  as  Commercial  Delegate  of  Peru 
to    Great    Britain,   Prance,   and    the   United 


States  (1940-43);  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Financial  and  Economic  Advisory 
Committee,  Washington  (1940-43);  delegate 
to  the  Third  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  American  Republics,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (1942) ;  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  (May  1944-November  1945 1:  the  U.N 
Monetary  Conference,  Bretton  Woods  ( 1944 ) ; 
the  Chapultepec  Conference,  Mexico  City 
(1945) ;  the  U.^f.  Conference  on  International 
Organization,  San  Francisco  (1945);  and 
President  Prado's  representative  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Presidential  Representatives  formed 
to  improve  operations  of  the  OAS  ( 1957 1 
At  home  Beltran  has  served  ns  president  ( '. 
the  Central  Reserve  Bank  (1948-50);  and 
more  recently  as  chairman  of  President 
Prado's  Committee  for  Agrarian  Reform  and 
Housing.  In  addition  to  managing  his  land 
holdings  (Including  ranching)  and  business 
Investments,  Beltran  Is  the  owner  and  was 
long  the  editor  of  the  Lima  dally  La  Prensa. 
a  moderate  conservative  paper. 

By  mid- 1959.  Peru's  economic  and  financial 
situation  had  reached  the  point  'of  serious 
crisis,  with  an  Increasingly  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  resulting  largely  from  a  drop 
in  the  prices  of  Peru's  major  export  com- 
modities, with  the  near  exhaustion  of  Peru's 
dollar  reserves,  with  continued  deficit  spend- 
ing, with  an  Increasing  spiral  of  Inflation 
and  with  the  expatriation  of  capital.  Bel- 
tran. while  serving  President  Prado  on  the 
aforementioned  committees,  was  one  of  the 
Government's  strongest  critics  as  far  as  its 
financial  policies  were  concerned,  and  his 
criticism  was  voiced  both  directly  and 
through  La  Prensa.  In  July  1969,  however 
President  Prado  asked  his  critic  to  head  a 
new  Cabinet  to  face  up  to  the  crisis. 

Under  Beltran  s  firm  and  able  leadership 
great  strides  have  been  made  to  reverse  the 
deteriorating  economic  and  financial  situa- 
tion and  to  restore  confidence.  As  a  result 
of  a  series  of  measures  undertaken  by  the 
Government  (as  well  as  an  Improvement  in 
the  prices  of  Peru's  export  commodities), 
Peru's  unfavorable  trade  balance  has  been 
converted  to  a  favorable  one,  deficit  spend- 
ing has  been  largely  halted,  dollar  reserves 
have  grown  notably,  the  inflationary  spiral 
has  been  checked  and  flight  capital  has  been 
returning.  With  the  restoration  of  a  sound, 
stable  economy.  Beltran  is  now  In  a  position 
to  undertake  his  longer  range  economic  and 
social  program,  encompassing  the  fields  of 
economic  development,  housing,  agrarian  re- 
form, colonization,  etc. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
Prime  Minister  Beltran  is  one  of  our  stanch- 
est  friends  both  in  the  political  and  economic 
spheres  of  international  relations.  A  firm 
believer  In  the  free  enterprise  system,  he  Is 
In  full  63rmpathy  with  Peru's  policy  of  en- 
couraging American  capital  Investment.  His 
friendship  Is  frank,  however,  and  he  has  not 
hesitated  to  criticize  certain  U5.  policies 
with  which  he  disagrees. 


WORLD   POOD    BANK 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
headlines  of  yesterday's  morning  paper 
from  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  repKjrt  that  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has  made 
the  distribution  of  food  surpluses  to 
needy  people  around  the  world  through 
the  United  Nations  a  major  plank  in  his 
farm  program. 

The  Vice  President  revealed  that 
President  Eisenhower  had  intended  to 
make  the  proposal  at  the  summit  con- 
ference in  Paris  last  month. 

The  proposal  is  extremely  familiar  to 
me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  the  au- 
thor, together  with  a  number  of  other 
Senators,  of  resolutions  in  both  the  83d 
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and  84th  Congresses  to  initiate  a  World 
Pood  Bank. 

On  March  30.  1955,  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
86,  for  myself,  Mr.  Case  of  South  Da- 
kota. Mr.  Chavez,  Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Hen- 
nings.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Jackson.  Mr.  Kefauver,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Kilgore,  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Long  of  Loui- 
siana. Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  Neu- 
berger,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stennis,  and  Mr.  Young.  The  resolu- 
tion declared  it  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  participate 
with  other  nations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization,  and  other  special- 
ized international  agencies  in  sponsoring 
an  international  food  and  raw  materials 
reserve. 

The  resolution  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  enter  into  in- 
ternational negotiations  on  a  specific  in- 
ternational agreement  or  agreements 
along  the  lines  proposed. 

Hearings  were  held  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 86  on  May  28  and  29.  1956.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L. 
Butz  advised  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that — 

We  see  no  need  for  the  proposed  World 
Food  Bank  or  the  proposed  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials reserve. 

Thorston  B.  Kalijarvi,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs, advised  the  committee  that  the 
proposed  World  Food  Bank  would  be 
unmanageable.  He  was  concerned  by 
interference  with  free  market  forces. 
He  advised  the  committee: 

The  Inherent  difficulties  in  managing  such 
programs  woxild  surely  be  Increased  by  the 
multiplicity  and  conflict  of  interests  rep- 
resented through  a  large  number  of  par- 
ticipating governments. 

In  view  of  the  existing  programs,  and  in 
view  of  the  prospective  heavy  coet,  negotiat- 
ing and  administering  difficulty  and  threat 
of  displacement  of  normal  trade  and  Inter- 
ference with  private  enterprise  connected 
with  the  proposed  food  bank  or  materials 
reserve,  the  Department  is  unable  to  sup- 
port Resolution  85  or  80. 

It  is  heartening  to  know,  despite  the 
wasted  years,  that  the  Vice  President  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  now 
regard  an  international  food  agency  as 
a  workable,  promising,  and  enlightened 
proposal. 

In  view  of  the  new  situation.  I  resub- 
mit in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of 
any  others  who  may  wish  to  join  me.  a 
copy  of  Senate  Resolution  86  of  the  84th 
Congress,  edited  slightly  to  bring  up  to 
date  section  1,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
preamble.  I  request  that  the  resolu- 
tion lie  on  the  desk  until  Friday.  June  24, 
so  any  other  Members  who  care  to  do 
so  may  join  in  its  authorship. 

Now  that  the  Vice  President  is  for  it 
and  the  President  was  prepared  to  pro- 
pose a  world  food  agency  at  the  summit 
conference.  i>erhaps  we  can  get  some  ac- 
tion on  this  proposal  before  the  Congress 
adjourns  rather  than  wait  another  year 
while  It  is  used  as  a  political  vehicle. 

I  do  not  desire  to  discourage  the  Vice 
President  in  any  way  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  which  he  took  in 
North  Dakota  yesterday.    I  ran  for  re- 
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electioi .  to  the  Senate  on  it  in  1954  and 
won.  1  might  add  that  I  won  in  spite  of 
an  effort  to  smear  me  which  is  today  be- 
ing rebeated  against  the  Democratic 
candidiite  for  the  Senate  in  North  Da- 
kota.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolut  on  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priatel; '  referred;  and.  without  objection, 
the  resalution  will  lie  on  the  desk  until 
June  2'  ,  as  requested. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  340)  was  re- 
ferred ^  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations as  follows; 

Resol-ed,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  h  ereby  finds  that — 

(a)  tie  prices  and  Incomes  received  by 
America  n  farmers  have  been  declining  and 
threaten  to  decline  still  further  in  the  fu- 
ture; 

^b)  taere  is  need  to  Increase  tlie  export 
of   Ame-lcan   farm    products; 

(c)  s  irlnkage  In  foreign  markets  for 
Americf  n  farm  products  might  bring  about 
a  decline  in  farm  and  national  income  which 
could  not  be  offset,  even  with  a  more  ade- 
quate pstem  of  farm  credit,  price  suppurts. 
and    stockpiling   programs; 

(d)  tie  world  market  for  farm  commodi- 
ties anc  raw  materials  has  historically  been 
charact 'rl<:ed  by  fluctu.itlons  which  ad- 
versely affect  prices,  undermine  the  security 
of  producers,  and  Impede  steady  expansion 
consistent  with  the  need  for  larger  supplies 
of  food  clothing,  and  other  conunodltles  as 
basic  elements  in  expanding  economies  and 
lmprov(d  living  standards; 

18)  f  uctuations  In  the  level  of  the  prlcrs 
of  prlmiry  materials  have  had  disruptive  ef- 
fects 0  1  world  production  and  trade,  and 
declines  In  the  general  level  of  these  prices 
have  h  storlcally  been  Important  factors  In 
world  economic  depressions; 

(f )  f  lod.  clothing,  and  other  essential  sup- 
plies p(r  person  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
are  fai  below  the  minimum  required  for 
healthfil  and  productive  living; 

(g)  the  people  in  some  countries  live  un- 
der th<  ever-present  threat  of  famine  and 
starvat;  on; 

(h)  ihe  development  of  more  adequate 
reserve!  of  farm  products  and  other  raw  ma- 
terials would  provide  essential  safeguards 
against  shortages  resulting  from  natural 
causes  uuch  as  drought,  flood,  and  pestilence; 
from  bieakdowns  In  distribution;  from  infla- 
tion, Ir  surrection,  and  war; 

(1)  tie  ever-present  threat  of  a  major  de- 
cline li  the  level  of  raw-material  prices 
makes  it  impossible  for  underdeveloped 
countrl  es  to  proceed  with  the  confidence  tliat 
is  need  sd  for  their  orderly  development;  and 

(j)  tie  existence  of  a  reserve  from  which 
could  b  B  drawn,  in  time  of  need,  some  of  the 
basic  materials  from  which  food,  clothing, 
and  other  essentials  are  produced,  would  be 
an  impirtant  step  toward  strengthening  de- 
mocrac  r  throughout  the  world  and  creating 
the  ecc  nomlc  foundations  and  the  atmos- 
phere cf  hope  and  confidence  necessary  for 
vrorld  jeace. 

Sec.  S.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  th  i  United  States  participate  with  other 
nations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Natlom  .  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion, snd  other  specialized  International 
agenclei.  In  establishing  an  International 
Pood  I  nd  Raw  Materials  Reserve  which 
would-  - 

(a)  iTovlde  for  the  acquisition  and  ap- 
propriate storage.  In  the  United  States  and 
In  othe  r  countries,  of  raw  or  processed  farm 
produc  8  and  other  raw  materials,  such 
acqulsl  Ion  to  take  place  at  times  when 
overall  surpluses  of  such  materials  would 
otherwse  cause  undesirable  price  move- 
ments; 

(b)  lie  developed  in  a  manner  that  will 
help  tc    prevent  extreme  price  fluctuations 


In  the  International  market  for  farm  prod- 
ucts and  other  raw  materials  and  keep  pro- 
duction expanding  to  meet  the  world's  press- 
ing need  for  more  food,  clothing,  and  other 
essential  supplies; 

(c)  be  used  to  prevent  famine  and  starva- 
tion; 

(di  help  absorb  temporary  market  sur- 
pluses of  f;u-m  products  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials; 

e)  provide  for  the  u.se  of  currencies  paid 
to  the  Internation;tl  Ptxxl  and  Raw  Mate- 
rials Reserve  by  purchasers  of  materials,  or 
for  the  use  of  Instruments  of  credit  issued  In 
conuectiun  with  the  operations  of  the  Re- 
fcerve.  to  finance  purch.ises  of  raw  or  proc- 
c.-scd  product*  ur  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  approved  econ.imlc  and  s<x;lal  develop- 
ment programs,  f.irniulated  In  c<X)peratl(ja 
with  the  appn)prl:ite  International  lending. 
ec  'Uomtc  devek)pment.  and  technical  as- 
slstarxe  agencies,  such  programs  to  Include 
(without  being  limited  to)  those  which 
further  universal  public  general  and  voca- 
tional education,  literary,  public  health  and 
medical  care. 

StT  3  The  President  and  his  reproticnta- 
tives  before  the  United  Nations  and  the  Food 
and  Agricultm-e  Organization  and  other 
appmpriate  internaiioual  bodies  are  hereby 
authorized  and  rcque.'^ted  to  enter  Into  In- 
ternational negrrtlatlons  for  the  pxirpxjse  of 
preparing  a  specific  plan  and  a  proposed 
international  agreement  or  agreements  on 
the  creation  of  an  International  Food  and 
Raw  Materials  Reserve  along  the  general 
lines  set   forth   in  section  2   hereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  plan  and  agreement  or  agree- 
ments developed  In  accordance  with  section 
3  hereof,  tr>gether  with  full  supporting  mate- 
rial and  information  on  operating  methods, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  approval. 


NATIONAL  CLEARINGHOUSE  OF  IN- 
FORMATION ON  CROOKED  BUSI- 
NESS SCHEMES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  10,  I  introduced,  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
JavitsI  and  myself,  a  bill  (S.  3530)  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  main- 
tain records  of  fraudulent  and  other 
unethical  business  practices.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
State  and  local  authorities  to  keep  tabs 
on  business  racketeers,  and  to  make  it  as 
difficult  as  possible  for  unscrupulous 
promoters  to  set  up  fly-by-night  opera- 
tions in  locality  after  locality  through- 
out the  country. 

The  bill  was  an  outgrowth  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  New  York,  the  Honorable  Louis 
J.  Iefko\\itz.  who  has  done  outstanding 
work  in  the  field.  Attorney  General 
Lefkowitz  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  explaining  the  imp>ortance  of 
the  establishment  of  the  clearinghouse 
proposed  in  the  bill,  and  urging  its  sup- 
port. I  know  that  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  be  interested  in  Attorney 
General  Lefkowitz'  comments  on  this 
important  subject,  and  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  his 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  York,  N.Y..  June  15.  1960. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  to  urge  your 
support  of  8.   3530    (cosponsored    by  Sena- 
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tors  Keating  and  Javits)  and  now  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain,  and  make 
available  to  other  governmental  and  private 
agencies,  records  of  injunctions,  dissolu- 
tions and  other  civil  and  administrative 
actions  Involving  unethical  or  fraudulent 
business  practices. 

There  is  a  shocking  scope  to  the  frauds, 
deceptions  and  illegal  practices  which  en- 
able a  relatively  small  segment  of  business 
and  security  racketeers  to  drain  millions 
of  dollars  from  the  consumer  and  investor 
each  year. 

Shady  operators  and  their  slick  schemes 
not  only  rob  the  consumer  but  do  incalcu- 
lable harm  to  the  legitimate  businessman. 
Through  monojxillstlc  practices  which  de- 
stroy free  competition  and  impose  arbitrary 
price  premiums,  they  squeeze  a  bit  more 
out  of  the  consumer's  pocketbook.  Silently 
and  unseen,  they  drive  upward  the  cost 
of  living  and  add  to  inflationary  pressures. 

Unscrupulous  securities  promoters  not 
alone  defraud  the  Investor  but  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  integrity  of  capi- 
tal markets,  and  deprive  Industry  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  is  raised  the  capital 
required  to  serve  the  economic  needs  of  our 
people. 

In  New  York  State,  and  in  other  States  I 
am  sure,  law  enforcement  agencies  are  car- 
rying on  a  vigorous  fight  to  drive  these 
business  charlatans  out  of  business.  But 
these  unprincipled  operators  do  not  give  up 
easily.  The  Individual  or  firm  driven  out 
of  business  in  one  State  moves  to  another 
location  and  continues  fraudulent  activi- 
ties there.  Without  a  central  agency  which 
can  catalog  and  make  the  pertinent  In- 
formation available  to  all  States  and  local 
agencies  we  find  ourselves  In  a  merry-go- 
round  situation. 

The  central  clearing  medium  established 
by  8.  3530  would  be  the  center  for  an  ex- 
change of  information.  Here  would  be 
gathered  and  cross  indexed  all  data  concern- 
ing these  operators  and  the  schemes  and 
devices  which  they  use  to  bilk  the  public. 
Such  Information  could  be  made  available 
to  governmental  agencies  and  law  enforce- 
ment forces  fighting  for  business  decency. 
The  scheming  promoter  who  is  thrown  out 
of  one  State  wlU  find  that  his  record  has 
preceded  him  to  every  other  place  where 
he  may  seek  to  set  up  shop. 

I  Eim  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  statement  released  by  Senator  Keat- 
ing In  connection  with  this  bill.  I  respect- 
fully urge  you  to  give  S.  3530  your  full  sup- 
port. 

Best  wishes. 

Cordially  yours. 

Loins  J.  LEFKowrrz, 
Attorney  General  o/  New  York. 


NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  EFFORTS 

Mr.  KKATINO.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  sp>oke  on  the  floor  and  dis- 
cussed my  views  on  the  great  and  press- 
ing need  to  control  air  pollution  in  our 
Nation's  major  industrial  and  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Although  I  am  by  no  means 
expert  in  this  field.  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  must  correct  the  all  too  widely  held 
notion  that  the  air  we  breathe  can  also 
serve  as  America's  wastebasket. 

In  my  remarks  on  May  24  I  spoke  of 
a  number  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
air  pollution  and  of  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  which  are 
working  h&rd  to  combat  them.  I  am 
delighted  that  these  efforts  are  going 
forward,  and  I  certainly  intend,  wherever 
possible,  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  very 
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vital  work.  In  this  statement  I  paid  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  programs  on  air 
pollution  research  carried  out  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  which, 
of  course,  is  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation and  coordination  of  all  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
assisting  in  the  fight  against  air  pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  very  gratified  to 
recently  receive  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Plemming  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  which  he 
comments  on  my  remarks  on  the  floor 
and  in  which  he  di-scusses  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  and  the  types  of  legisla- 
tion which  are  needed  to  expand  our 
Federal  programs  in  this  area.  The  Sec- 
retary clearly  asserts  that  "air  pollution 
problems  are  not  confined  to  any  speciflc 
section  of  our  country."  He  further 
.states  that  "We  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Federal  Government  exercise 
leadersliip  in  the  development  of  meas- 
ures needed  for  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem." 

I  think  this  thesis  is  a  sound  one  and 
is  extremely  significant.  Certainly  the 
air  pollution  problem  crosses  State 
boundaries  and  is  national  in  its  scope 
and  impact.  New  York's  air  this  morn- 
inp  may  be  New  Jersey's  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  and  atti- 
tude of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  the  matter  of  air 
pollution  control  is  both  constructive  and 
realistic.  I  commend  the  Secretary  for 
the  leadership  which  he  has  taken  in 
this  field  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  letter  to  me,  dated  June  20,  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.';  follows: 

The  Secretaht  of  Health, 

Edttcation,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  DC,  June  21,  1960. 
Hon    Kenneth  Keating, 
17.5.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  We  have  read  with 
interest  your  statement  regarding  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  May  34  Issue  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  copy  of  which  was  for- 
warded with  your  memorandum  of  June  8. 

Your  statement  clearly  delineates  the  fact 
that  air  pollution  Is  of  national  significance, 
and  outlines  the  need  for  greater  attention 
to  air  pollution  problems  by  many  groups  in 
otir  society. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  air  pollution 
problems  are  not  confined  to  any  specific 
section  of  oiu"  country.  Air  pollution  of  the 
tj-pe  which  has  been  widely  publicized  as 
afflicting  certain  sections  of  the  west  coast 
has  been  measured  In  significant  quantities, 
and  its  effects  on  vegetation  have  been  re- 
corded now  in  some  19  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  SlmUarly.  one  recent 
study  by  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
shown  the  widespread  occxirrence  of  3,4- 
benzpyrene,  a  pollutant  of  suspected  health 
significance,  to  be  present  In  varying  quan- 
tities In  the  fttmospheres  of  over  100  cities 
Included  in  the  survey.  AU  in  all,  it  Is  fair 
to  state  that  all  of  our  urban  communities 
of  appreciable  size  have  air  pollution  prob- 
lems which,  of  course,  may  vary  In  degree 
and  character  from  one  location  to  another. 
Inevitably,  the  air  pollution  potential  na- 
tionally may  be  expected  to  Increase  signifi- 
cantly because  of  our  growing  population 
and  economy,  and  increasing  urbanization. 


We  think  It  is  Important  that  the  Federal 
Government  exercise  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment?* of  measures  needed  for  coping 
with  this  problem.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  along  these  lines  under  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  84-159,  which  authorized  a 
research  and  technical  assistance  program 
In  the  Public  Health  Service.  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  this  program  be  further  strength- 
ened. The  recent  enactment  of  Public  Law 
86-493,  providing  for  an  intensification  of 
research  by  the  Public  Health  Service  into 
the  health-related  aspects  of  automobile  ex- 
hausts, will  be  helpful.  We  consider  it 
highly  necessary,  also,  that  favorable  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  amendments  to 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  which  we  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  and  which  have  been 
embodied  In  HJl.  10696  and  S.  3108. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  interest  In 
and  concern  about  the  overall  problem  of 
air  pollution.  We,  too,  are  much  concerned 
with  the  hazard  to  health  and  well-being 
which  Is  posed  by  air  pollution. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  S.  Plemming, 

Secretary. 


AGRICULTURAL   PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  thanks  and  awreci- 
ation  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MuKRAYl  for  again  reminding  us  of  his 
leadership  through  the  several  Con- 
gresses relating  to  the  establishment  of 
a  world  food  bank  or  an  international 
food  and  fiber  reserve  imder  the  gen- 
eral provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
activities  of  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
because  I  was  one  of  his  cosponsors  on 
that  measure,  and  it  was  my  privilege 
to  participate  in  the  hearings  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  referred 
in  the  Cc«nmittee  an  Foreign  Relations 
when  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
and  others,  along  with  the  proposal  of 
the  late  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Kerr  Scott,  was  also  before  us. 

I  have  c(Mnmented  on  the  statement  of 
the  S«iator  from  Montana  because  the 
measures  to  which  he  has  referred,  and 
which  we  have  had  before  us  in  several 
Congresses,  and  other  related  measures, 
some  of  which,  by  the  way.  have  been 
passed  by  the  Congress,  are  now  back 
in  heeulline  news. 

In  the  Midwest  on  June  30,  while 
speaking  at  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  and  extend- 
ing his  assistance  to  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Mr.  Qtten- 
TiN  Bukdick,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  outlined  his  views  relat- 
ing to  agricultural  policy.  I  have  In  my 
hands  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  Vice 
President.  Many  parts  of  his  speech  I 
find  reassuring.  Many  parts  I  find  at 
least  interesting  from  an  historical  FK>int 
of  view.  Many  parts  I  find  very  g&i- 
eral,  loosely  drawn  and  without  any  spe- 
cific nature. 

For  example,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  said : 

Putting  it  bluntly,  there  has  been  a  politi- 
cal stalemate  between  the  administration 
and  Congress  over  the  p&st  5  years.  The 
majority  In  Congress  has  persisted  In  re- 
fusing to  face  up  to  the  farm  problem,  and 
it  continues  to  support  obsolete  solutions 
which  were  conceived  for  an  entirely  differ- 
ent period  and  for  different  problems. 
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After  those  pointed  remarks  towards 
the  majority,  the  Vice  Presidei4  made  a 
generous,  kindly  remark  about  the  ad- 
ministration.  He  said : 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
sought  solutions  which  were  In  effect  a  re- 
versal of  previous  policies.  The  result  has 
been  that  Congress  has  refused  to  approve 
the  administration's  program,  but  has  not 
come  forward  with  one  of  Its  own  which  the 
administration  could  accept. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  ma- 
jority has  passed  five  farm  bills  since 
1953  and  five  farm  bills  have  been  vetoed. 
The  fact  is  that  the  majority  has  been 
compelled,  because  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  legislation  were  ex- 
piring, to  renew  these  provisions  with 
administration-supported  mod^cations 
leading  into  what  we  call  the  flexible 
price  support  program,  including  the  re- 
duction of  controls  over  production  and 
marketing,  which  has  been  basic  to  the 
agricultiiral  philosophy  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  philosophy  of  those  of  us  of  the 
majority  has  not  been  sustained,  because 
we  have  not  had  the  two-thirds  vote  nec- 
essary to  override  the  vetoes.  The  phi- 
losophy of  the  administration  on  agri- 
cultural economics  is  the  prevailing  law 
of  the  day.  Its  effect  is  clear;  its  effect 
is  xmmistakable.  There  are  fewer  farms 
and  fewer  farmers;  there  is  lower  farm 
income,  higher  farm  production,  accu- 
mulated surpluses,  an  increase  in  farm 
mortgages  at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a 
year,  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's holdings  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties; and  a  fantastic  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  even  though  there  are  fewer 
farmers  and  fewer  farms.  That  is  the 
result  of  the  administration's  farm  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  do  us  no  good  at  this  late  date 
to  argue  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
administration's  farm  program.  That 
question  has  been  decided  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Most  of  them  have  rebuked 
it,  and  those  who  have  not  will  have 
their  opportunity  to  do  so  in  the  months 
ahead,  specifically,  in  November.  I  have 
a  feeling  they  will  then  make  manifestly 
clear  their  views  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration's farm  program.  At  least,  I  am 
sure  that  will  be  so  in  the  Midwest. 

What  I  should  like  to  comment  upon 
are  the  proposals  of  the  Vice  President 
relating  to  the  expansion  of  the  rural 
development  program,  strategic  food  re- 
serves, commercial  uses  of  surpluses  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  inter- 
national food  and  fiber  program. 

I  find  all  of  these  pro(>osals  most  in- 
teresting. I  find  all  of  them  issues  which 
some  of  us  have  fought  for  in  the  Con- 
gress for  years.  Each  and  every  one  of 
these  suggestions  has  been  resisted  by 
the  administration  as  if  it  were  consum- 
mate evil.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  has  purloined,  so  to  speak, 
a  number  of  proposals  such  as  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Murray]  ,  and  he  now  claims  them  as  his 
own. 

For  a  period  of  time  the  administra- 
tion refused  to  recognize  even  the  exist- 
ence of  these  agricultural  children — for 
example,  emergency  food  reserves — but 


now  ihey  would  like  to  claim  them  as 
blood  sons. 

Let  me  start  with  the  rural  develop- 
ment program.  I  quote  from  the  Vice 
Presi([ent's  message.  Mr.  Nixon  said  in 
Mino  ,  N.  Dak.,  appealing  essentially  to 
f  arm(  rs : 

The  rural  development  program,  which  has 
been  to  successful,  should  be  expanded  so 
that  1  he  marginal  farmers  can  supplement 
their  I  ncome  and  not  be  forced  to  move  from 
the  niral  communities  In  which  they  live. 

Thnt  is  a  noble  expression  of  philos- 
ophy ind  policy,  but  an  expression  of  the 
philoi  ophy  and  policy  that  is  adhered  to 
by  th  s  administration  in  token  propor- 
tions )nly. 

Let  me  give  the  facts.  The  rural  de- 
velopment program  was  initiated  in  1955 
and  i>assed  by  this  Congress.  It  was 
supposedly  expanded  by  the  administra- 
tion to  30  rural  counties  by  September 
30,  IJ  57 — 30  counties  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  counties  in  the  United  States. 

In  960  there  are  still  30  counties  in 
this  p  lot  program.  It  started  as  a  pilot 
progrum.  It  continues  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. With  only  30  rural  counties  in 
the  pi  ot  program,  still  the  Vice  President 
of  thii  United  States,  speaking  to  the 
farm  people  of  North  Dakota,  said  that 
the  riral  development  program  which 
has  teen  so  successful  should  be  ex- 
panded so  that  marginal  farmers  can 
supph  ment  their  income. 

I  zi  ree  it  should  be  expanded.  I  have 
been  ui  advocate  of  its  expansion.  I 
have  luizzed  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  repeatedly 
about  its  expansion,  and  they  have  re- 
fused to  move.  Their  feet  are  imbedded 
in  po  itical  concrete,  and  their  Imagi- 
natioi.  with  regard  to  farm  programs  is 
without  substance.  The  effect  is  that 
the  rtral  development  program  remains 
only  u  pilot  program,  instead  of  being 
pushel  forward  as  a  positive  aid  and 
improvement  to  the  farm  economy. 

I  wduld  suggest  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  the 
peopU  of  North  E>akota  are  well  aware  of 
the  njeds  of  agriculture.  Where  Mr. 
Nixon  should  have  taken  his  message 
was  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
When  Mr.  Nixon  should  have  taken  his 
message  and  suggestions  was  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Nixon  is  a  member  of  the  "Eisenhower 
team.'  He  has  been  a  loyal  player  on 
the  "t^am."  He  says  he  is  going  to  run 
on  the  record  of  the  administration.  He 
is  a  pa  rt  of  it. 

I  m  ist  say  for  Mr.  Benson,  for  whom 
I  have  had  many  words  of  criticism,  that 
I  musi  say  a  word  of  praise  at  this  time. 
He  likjs  to  keep  the  record  straight.  In 
recent  months  the  Vice  President,  care- 
fully c  lecking  back  in  his  files,  has  found 
that  tie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a 
politic  il  liability  in  many  areas  of  the 
countiy,  if  not  all.  Looking  forward  to 
his  ho  )ed-for  but  not-to-be-realized  oc- 
cupancy of  the  White  House,  the  Vice 
President  has  suggested  that  he  has  a 
program  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Benson,  that  he  disagrees  with  Mr.  Ben- 
son, that  he  disagrees  with  the  adminis- 
tratlor.  But  I  should  like  to  say,  for 
the  in«grity  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culturt ,  that  he  is  imwilling  to  let  such 


a  tricky  answer,  such  a  tricky  proposal, 
be  pulled  on  the  American  people.  He  is 
not  for  such  a  slick  deal.  He  says  that 
Mr.  Nixon  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
the  program.  He  says  Mr.  Nixon  was 
one  of  the  architects  of  the  program.  He 
cannot  imagine  Mr.  Nexon's  not  support- 
ing it.  because  he  helf>ed  to  design  it. 

I  compliment  Mr.  Benson  for  his 
words  of  integrity,  his  words  of  honesty, 
and  his  clear  and  unqualified  statement. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  about 
to  let  Richard  Milhous  Nixon,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  avoid  re- 
sponsibility for  the  disastrous  policies 
which  this  administration  has  followed. 

Mr.  President,  the  family  farm  yard- 
stick credit  bill,  S.  2111,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  others  intro- 
duced, under  title  V.  proposes  a  positive 
action  program  for  the  development  of 
family  farms  in  500  counties  having  the 
largest  low  income  farm  population.  Un- 
der this  title,  means  are  provided  to  in- 
sure adequate  credit  facilities  to  imple- 
ment farm  and  home  plans  and  to  in- 
crea.se  the  income-producing  ability  of 
farm  units;  to  assist  in  securing  part  and 
full  time  employment  opportunities  for 
farm  people;  to  provide  vocational  train- 
ing to  adults,  both  in  farm  and  home 
management  and  in  other  farm  and  non- 
farm  activities  in  order  to  maximize  fam- 
ily income  and  productivity  of  family 
labor:  and  to  provide  industrial  disper- 
sion in  rural  areas  in  the  interest  of 
increased  employment  and  national 
security.  This  administrations  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  submitted  an 
adverse  report  on  the  family  farm  yard- 
stick credit  bill.  It  said  it  was  opposed 
to  all  titles  of  the  bill. 

Regarding  the  Family  Farm  Develop- 
ment Act,  title  V,  the  Department  report 
said:  More  experience  is  needed. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  is 
addicted  to  slow  learning.  By  the  time 
it  gets  enough  experience  to  do  some- 
thing about  a  problem,  the  problem  has 
consumed  the  people  who  have  been  beset 
with  the  problem. 

So.  Mr.  Ndcon's  advice  on  the  necessity 
of  a  rural  development  program  fell  on 
ears  that  had  heard  these  soothing  words 
many  times.  The  farm  people  in  North 
Dakota  are  fully  aware  that  their  needs 
are  not  being  met.  I  think  they  will  re- 
spond accordingly. 

What  is  the  next  point  Mr.  Nixon 
made  in  his  address?    He  said: 

Our  major  aim  and  our  major  effort  must 
be,  however,  not  to  reduce  production  but 
to  expand  markets  for  farm  products  and  to 
Increase  consumption. 

That  is  a  noble  thought,  with  which 
I  fully  agree : 

There  are  three  proposals  In  this  area  that 
I  think  are  among  those  that  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  Oovernor  Rockefeller,  In  his 
recent  appearance  In  North  Dakota,  pro- 
posed that  a  year's  supply  of  food  for  the 
Nation  be  set  aside  against  the  eventuality 
of  an  atomic  attack.  This  is  a  sound  and 
constructive  proposal  and  I  would  only  add 
that  because  a  1-year  or  a  2-year  reserve 
would  represent  an  enormous  permanent 
storage  burden  in  Its  present  fonn.  a  research 
program  should  be  undertaken  to  find  eco- 
nomically feasible  ways  to  convert  surplxis 
grains  Into  storable  form. 
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Mr.  President,  this  Is  called  the  strate- 
gic food  reserve  program.  Is  it  new? 
The  proposal  has  been  made  in  Con- 
gress.  Here  are  the  facta : 

Back  on  February  8,  1955,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  proposed  a  national 
food  and  fiber  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
press  release  issued  by  me  relating  to  the 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Senato*  Humpheet  PKOPoaiB  Natiokal  Food 

AlfD    TtBTM.    POLICT 

Senator  Hubfet  H.  Humpheet,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  called  upon  the  Congress  to- 
day to  adopt  a  national  food  and  fiber  })ollcy 
settiuR  guldeposts  for  wise  use  of  America's 
abundance. 

Senator  Humphrey  introduced  a  resolution 
at>klng  establishment  of  a  national  policy  for 
the  production  and  utilization  of  food  and 
f.ber  so  as  to  make  full  economic  use  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  U.S.  farms  to  improve 
domestic  nutrition  and  clothing  standards, 
and  buttress  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Coeponscjrs  Include  Senators  Neu- 
bprger,  Lehman,  Scott,  Langer,  McNamara. 
Murray,  M&nsfleld,  and  Neely. 

"The  great  productive  ability  of  American 
farmers  and  farm  families  should  be  put 
fully  to  work  In  the  interest  of  national 
security  and  the  maintenance  of  tlie  health, 
cfflclency.  and  morale  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." Senator  Httmpheet  declared. 

He  described  the  resohitlon  as  a  com- 
panion to  one  previously  introduced  calling 
for  establishment  of  an  American  family 
farm  policy,  saying  both  were  Intended  to 
clarify  objectives  "in  the  national  Interest." 
and  to  serve  as  a  yardslck  for  future  leglsla- 
tlf)n  aimed  at  achieving  such  objectives. 

The  new  resolution  declares  It  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that: 

1.  The  means  of  obtaining  sufficient  food 
for  an  adequate  diet  and  clothing  for  an 
adequate  standard  will  be  placed,  so  far  as 
possible,  within  the  reach  of  every  person 
in  the  Nation; 

2.  The  food  and  fiber  products  on  Ameri- 
can farms  and  not  needed  for  fully  adequate 
domestic  consumption  will  be  put  to  work 
to  Implement  U.S.  foreign  policy  through 
facilitating— 

(a)  Tfce  inauguration  of  universal  public 
general  and  vocational  education  systems  in 
friendly  nations  not  now  having  them, 

(b)  more  rapid  economic  development 
that  will  expand  markets  and  Increase  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  In  friendly  nations, 

(c)  the  elimination  of  the  threat  of  star- 
vation and  famine;  and 

(d)  Increases  in  the  security  and  Income- 
earning  capacities  of  farm  families  In 
friendly  nations; 

8.  Adequate  safety  reserves  of  fso-m  com- 
modities and  of  food  and  fiber  products  will 
be  developed  and  maintained; 

4.  Extreme  price  fluctuations  In  the  Inter- 
national market  for  farm  products  will  be 
prevented  and  production  will  be  kept  ex- 
panding; and 

5.  American  farm  families  will  be  assured 
of  adequate  income  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  living  equivalent  to  those  afforded  per- 
sons dependent  upon  other  gainfiU  occupa- 
tions, while  maintaining  fuU  production  on 
the  family  farms  of  the  Nation,  conserving 
and  improving  the  Nation's  farm  soil  and 
water  resovirces,  and  meeting  all  costs  of 
production  and  capital  replacement. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  President 
to  incorporate  in  the  Boonomic  Report  re- 
quired by  the  Employment  Act  of  1&46  a  pro- 
gram fc«-  carrying  out  the  policy,  together 
with  such  recommendations  /or  leglslatioa 


as  he  may  deem   necessary  or  advisable  in 
connection  with  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  before  me  the  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  for  February  27,  1956.  At  that 
time  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  joined  me  in  offering  what 
we  called  the  national  security  reserve 
amendment.  The  amendment  Is  found 
in  the  Congressional  Recced,  volume 
102,  part  3,  page  3355.  The  debate  is 
found  on  pages  4168,  4169.  4170.  4172, 
and  4175.  This  proposal  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  to 
provide  for  a  national  security  reserve  of 
food,  to  meet  emergency  conditions  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  provides 
m  .section  201(b)  in  part  as  follows: 

( 2 )  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
within  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  this 
act  detallpd  programs,  with  recommenda- 
tions for  any  additional  legislation  needed  to 
carry  out  such  programs  •  •  •  (3)  for  stra- 
tegic stockpUlnp  of  foodstuffs  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  (A)  in  the  United  States 
and  ( B )  outside  the  United  States  as  author- 
ized In  section  415  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  19'54. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submit- 
ted his  report,  required  by  the  act,  and  it 
came  to  us  in  January  1957. 

On  the  subject  of  a  strategic  food  re- 
serve, a  safety  reserve,  the  Secretary 
said: 

strategic  stockpiling  of  food  for  emergency 
use  In  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  upon  this 
country  would  present  extensive  difficulties 
and  Involve  substantial  cosU.  The  inade- 
quacy of  suitable  warehousing  facilities,  the 
difficulties  of  management  and  rotation  of 
supplies,  and  other  problems  such  as  to  make 
stockpiling  on  a  large  scale  undesirable  if  it 
can  be  avoided  without  undue  risk  to  the 
population. 

Instead  of  borrowing  the  idea  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller.  I  say  with  all  due 
modesty  tliat  Mr.  Nixon  borrowed  it 
from  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  He  borrowed 
it  from  the  law  of  1956,  to  which  his  own 
administration  has  said,  "No,  no,  that 
cannot  and  will  not  be  done." 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  with  the 
debate  of  1956.  I  have  made  reference 
to  it,  and  it  is  available  for  all  to  see.  I 
merely  want  the  Senate  to  know  that 
the  proposal  was  offered  as  a  floor 
amendment,  that  it  was  adopted,  and 
that  the  legislative  history  is  crystal 
clear. 

The  Family  Farm  Program  Develop- 
ment Act.  S.  2502.  introduced  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
others,  authorizes  and  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  among  other 
things,  to  submit  a  domestic  food  and 
fiber  program  for  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding provisions  for  a  naticxial  security 
reserve  of  food  and  fiber  products  de- 
signed to  protect  people  of  the  United 
States  Ekgainst  shortages  of  such  prod- 
ucts in  the  event  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
submit  an  international  food  and  fiber 
program.  It  directs  the  Secretary  to 
submit  to  Congress  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  food  needs  of  the  free  world 
and  a  plan  by  which  the  United  States 


could  join  with  other  surplus-producing 
nations  in  meeting  these  needs.  I  say 
this  particularly,  and  most  respectfully, 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray]. 

The  Family  Farm  Program  Develop- 
ment Act  also  offers  a  method  "whereby 
the  farmers  themselves  have  a  greater 
opportunity  to  choose  the  kind  of  farm 
program  that  they  want — that  is  what 
Mr.  NrxoN  says  he  supports. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  the  domestic 
food  and  fiber  program  and  the  inter- 
national food  and  fiber  program  in  this 
bill? 

The  I>epartment  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommended against  every  one  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  The  programs  pro- 
posed were  in  conflict,  the  Department 
said,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  said, 
with  the  President's  program. 

Mr.  NixoN  cannot  be  on  the  "Eisen- 
hower team"  on  Sunday,  and  get  off  the 
team  at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  on  Monday. 

If  he  is  going  to  take  credit  for  Mr. 
Eisenhower's  popularity,  or  to  share  in 
Mr.  Eisenhower's  popularity,  he  will  have 
to  share  in  responsibility  for  the  unde- 
sirability  of  some  of  the  administration's 
programs  and  for  the  adverse  comment 
made  by  the  administration  on  more 
worthy  program  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pertinent  sections  of  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sections 
and  the  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


TlTi-E    n- 


-DOMESnc    FOOD    AHD    NUTEXTIOK 
FBOGKAM 


Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
(hereafter  called  the  Secretary)  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  formulate  annually  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Congress  on  or  before  February  1 
of  each  year  a  domestic  food  and  fiber  pro- 
gram for  the  United  States,  both  immediate 
and  long  range,  together  with  budgetary 
estimates  for  carrying  out  such  program  in 
the  flTEt  year  and  in  subsequent  years  of 
operation. 

(b)  Any  food  and  fiber  program  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  provisions  for — 

(1)  expanding  and  liberalizing  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  (carried  out 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act)  and 
the  special  milk  program  for  children  (car- 
ried out  under  the  Act  of  July  1,  1958  (72 
Stat.  276)); 

(2)  a  food  allotment  program  under  which 
the  nutritional  needs  of  low  income  persons, 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  and  the  handi- 
capped will  be  more  adequately  fulfilled;  and 

(3)  a  national  secrirtty  reserve  of  food  and 
fiber  products  designed  to  protect  people  of 
the  United  States  against  shortages  of  such 
{x-oducts  in  the  event  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency. 


TTTLE   m- 


-INTEENA-nOMAI,   FOOD    AND    FIBEE 
PSOCKAM 


Sec.  301.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  cause  a  study  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  annual  fiber, 
food,  and  nutritional  deficiency  in  the  world 
and  submit  a  report  of  such  study  to  the 
Congress  annually  on  or  before  February  1  of 
each  year.     He  shall  include  in  such  report — 

(1)  recommendations  as  to  the  fair  and 
feasible  share  of  that  deficiency  which  should 
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be  met  from  food  products  produced  In  the 
United  States; 

( 2 )  recommendations  for  making  food  and 
fiber  products  produced  In  the  United  States 
available  to  aid  in  meeting  such  deficiency; 
and 

(3)  estimates  of  the  annual  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  such  program. 

(b)  The  program  specified  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  planned  as  a  long-term  program 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  effective  use  of  food 
products  made  available  In  the  recipient 
countries.  Such  program  shall  be  planned 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent  with 
the  international  objectives  of  the  United 
States  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
commercial  trading  activities  of  friendly  ex- 
porting countries;  but  planned  so  as  to  afford 
maximum  economic  benefit  to  the  recipient 
countries. 

TITLE    IV ADJUSTING    SUPPLY    AND    DEMAND 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  supply  of  any  agricul- 
tural conunodlty  exceeds  effective  demand  at 
a  fair  price,  he  shall  establish  for  each  such 
farm  commodity  a  farm  commodity  program 
development  committee  to  be  composed  of 
representative  producers  of  such  commodity. 
Each  such  committee  shall  be  composed  of 
members  elected  from  their  own  nxunber 
by  the  producers  of  such  conunodlty  and 
shall  be  established  and  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  Whenever  any  such  farm  commodity 
program  development  conunlttee  recom- 
mends It,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct a  referendum  of  the  producers  of  such 
conunodlty  to  determine  whether  they  favor 
a  national  marketing  quota  for  such  com- 
modity as  outlined  by  the  Secretary  after 
the  consultation  and  guidance  of  the  com- 
modity committee.  If  two-thirds  or  more  of 
the  producers  voting  In  any  such  referen- 
dum vote  In  favor  of  such  a  program,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
national  marketing  program  for  the  com- 
modity concerned  in  conformity  with  prin- 
ciples hereafter  outlined  In  this  title,  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  the  annual  costs  of 
each  such  program. 

(c)  The  national  marketing  quota  for  any 
marketing  year  in  the  case  of  any  farm  com- 
modity for  which  a  marketing  program  is 
effectuated  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  Ein  amount  of  such  commodity  which  will 
move  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets  in 
such  marketing  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  at  a  fair  price  for  such  commodity, 
taking  Into  account  the  amount  of  such 
commodity  to  be  utilized  pursuant  to  any 
program  effected  under  title  II  and  III  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  With  respect  to  any  national  market- 
ing quota  program  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(1)  establish  the  necessary  production  ad- 
justment and  orderly  marketing  control 
procedures  for  the  commodities  concerned, 
including  the  necessary  incentives  or  penal- 
ties to  effect  compliance  with  the  program; 

(2)  establish  procedures  for  transferring 
sales  quotas  among  producers  In  the  same 
area,   and   among  different   areas;    and 

(3)  utilize,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
effective  administration  of  such  program, 
any  alternative  Income  stabilization  meth- 
ods, individually  or  in  combination,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  crop  loans,  marketing 
premium  payments,  marketing  agreements, 
marketing  orders,  surplus  diversion  pur- 
chases, purchase  agreements,  export  incen- 
tive payments,  export  equalization  payments, 
stabilization  pools,  or  Income  deficiency  or 
compensatory  payments  direct  to  farmers.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  fair  price  objectives  of 
this  legislation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
consumers  and  taxpayers:  Provided,  however. 
That    in    no   instance   shall    any    individual 
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jperator  receive  total  Gtovernment  pay- 
of  more  than  95,000  for  such  piuposes 
one   marketing   year,  or  more   than 
in  crop  loans. 
The  term  "fair  price"  as  used  In  this 
means,    with    respect    to    any    com- 
the   price   which    will   yield  returns 
pltal     and    labor     (on    representative 
farms)   comparable  to  nonfarm  earn- 
is  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
jf  costs  and  returns  collected  and  pub- 
annually  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
of    Agriculture    for    typical    family- 
commercial  farms. 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
for  any  conunodlty  encourages  com- 
from  synthetics  or  tends  to  other- 
^ignlficantly  reduce  domestic  consump- 
export  of  such  commodity,  or  In  the 
oilseeds  the  products  thereof,  he  may 
the  commodity  to   move  through  the 
at  a  competitive  price  and  pay  the 
between  the  competitive  price  and 
price   as  a  compensatory   payment 
to  the  producer. 
Unless  any  such   marketing  program 
to  the  Congress  under  provisions 
title    Is   disapproved    by   concurrent 
of  the  Congress   after  sixty  days 
srubmlsslon  by   the   Secretary,   It  shall 
Into  operation;  and  all  other  pre- 
existing price-support  j.rovislons  for 
I  ommodlty  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
for  which  such  program  Is  In  effect. 
The  Secretary  shall  use  funds  of  the 
Credit  Corporation  for  the  pur- 
)f  Implementing  this  title. 
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SbcJ  601.   (a)    The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  d  rected  ( 1 )  to  review  and  report  to  the 
the  progress  of  the  rural  develop- 
program  In  solving  the  production  and 
problems  of  low  production  and  low 
family  farms,  and   (2)    to  submit  to 
Cjongress,   within  six  months  after   the 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  further 
recommendations  for  dealing  more  effectively 
rapidly  with  these  problems,  and 
submit  estimates  of  the  costs  of  carry- 
such  recommendations. 
The  Secretary   shall,    with   respect    to 
recommendation  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection   (a),  consider,  but  not  be  limited 
by— 
(1) 
to 

help 
organ 
(2) 


the  use  of  Increased  supervised  credit 
speed   farm   reorganization    and    to 
£  chleve  more  efficient  sized  and  better 
Ized  farm  units; 

the  establishment  of  special  services, 
incluqlng  Individual   farm  and  home  man- 
guidance; 
the  feasibility  of  payment  of  special 
to  assist  families  with  poor  economic 
In  agriculture  who  may  desire  to  seek 
I  gainful  opportunities;  and 
better    protection    for    the   benefit    of 
or    persons    who    gain    their    living 
as  hired  farm  workers;  and 
(5)    stimulation  of  further  Industrial  de- 
velopqient    In    underdeveloped    rural    areas; 


the     desirability     of     extending     the 
States  Employment  Service  to  rin-al 
and    providing    counseling   service    to 
living  In  rural  areas. 

HUMPHREY.  Mr.  P-esident,  the 
J^esident  had  something  to  say 
the  commercial  uses  of  agricul- 
jommodities.  It  was  a  very  splen- 
tement. 

V  say  to  Mr.  Nixon  that  his  speech 

itesmanlike  qualities  to  it.     The 

contained  some  wonderful  fea- 

There  is  only  one  thing  wrong 

It  i^  all  fluff  and  no  substance. 

no  f~'llow  through.     If  Mr.  Ndcon 

not  convince  his  own  administra- 

How  does  he  think  he  will  convince 


the  clear  thinking  people  of  North 
Dakota?  K  he  could  not  convince  his 
own  President,  Secretary  of  Afirriculture, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  how  does  he  expect  to  convince 
the  general  constituency?  The  power 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion to  do  everything  which  Mr.  Nixon 
has  recommended,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  act  on  every  coimt. 
Yet  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  now  says  that  he  has  something 
new  to  offer.  It  is  about  as  new  as  Ben 
Franklin's  Alamanac. 

Relating  to  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
mercial uses  of  farm  commodities,  I 
quote: 

I  believe  the  amount  of  effort  we  are 
presently  devoting  to  research  for  expanding 
the  commercial  uses  of  farm  products  Is  in- 
adequate It  Is  an  established  practice  In 
business  to  allot  funds  for  basic  research 
which  bear  a  proper  relationship  to  the  over- 
all magnitude  of  the  problem  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  spend  only 
$16  million  a  year  on  finding  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products  when  we  are  spending 
$5  billion  a  year  In  financing  and  storing 
surplus  farm  products. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  record?  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill.  S.  690,  to  provide 
for  research  into  the  increased  use  of 
agricultural  products  for  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  bill  was  introduced  on  Janu- 
ary 27.  1959.  Its  sponsors  were  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  Mr. 
Johnston  I.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  ProxmireI,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Talmadge],  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough).  and  mo. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sub- 
mitted an  adverse  report  on  the  bill, 
stating: 

We  support  the  objectives  the  bills  are 
designed  to  achieve,  but  oppose  their  enact- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  sup- 
ported the  objectives  but  opposed  any- 
thing being  done  about  them. 

S.  690  pa.ssed  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
1959.  The  bill  is  now  in  conference,  and 
the  administration  has  been  blocking  it 
at  every  step  of  the  way.  I  suggest  most 
respectfully  to  the  distinguished  Vice 
President  that  he  use  his  eloquence,  his 
persuasive  logic,  and  his  unique  rhetor- 
ical ability  upon  the  administration.  It 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  House  in  a 
form  which  requires  a  conference.  It 
could  be  enacted  in  this  Congress.  I 
suggest  that  the  help  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  mlRhtily  appreciated. 

Finally,  within  the  limitations  of  my 
time,  I  quote  further  from  the  speech  of 
the  Vice  President : 

There  is  a  third  :irea  which  provides  by 
far  the  best  opportunity  for  making  our  food 
surplu<^es  a  national  asset  rather  than  a 
liability  as  they  tend  to  be  today.  I  refer  to 
the  use  of  our  foods  in  the  humane,  as  dls- 
tlngtilshed  from  the  commercial  market 
abroad. 

Then  the  Vice  President  points  out: 
The  first  step  would  have  been  to  call 
a  conference  of  all  the  surplus-producing 
nations.  Including  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
nations  would  then  work  out  a  Joint  pro- 
posal for  a  multilateral  program  under  which 
the  food  surpluses  of  all  nations  which  de- 
sired to  participate  would  have  been  turned 
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over  to  United  Nations  agencies  tox  distri- 
bution to  the  hungry  people  of  member  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  proposal  is  not  new. 
A  World  Food  Board  was  proposed  im- 
mediately after  World  War  n  by  Lord 
John  Boyd-Orr,  the  first  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  World  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization.  It  was  widely  supported 
by  nations  around  the  world,  but  failed 
at  that  time  because  of  the  hesitancy  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
give  it  their  support. 

An  International  Commodity  Clearing- 
house was  later  proposed  by  the  so-called 
Committee  of  Exports  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  and  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducers. 

In  1954  the  International  Federation 
of  Agricultural  Producers,  meeting  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  adopted  a  report  de- 
claring : 

The  matter  of  a  world  food  reserve  should 
be  kept  under  active  consideration  and  to 
that  end,  the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Secretariat  prepare  a  study  indicating 
the  nature  of  the  machinery  needed  to  Im- 
plement the  plan  ajid  the  obstacles  that  have 
stood  In  the  way  of  attainment  of  this  ob- 
jective and  giving  all  possible  suggestions  as 
to  how  such  obstacles  might  be  overcome. 

The  study  was  prepared  In  thorough 
detail.  Necessary  subsequent  action  to 
put  the  findings  into  building  a  concrete 
program  has  not  been  taken. 

In  1955.  in  the  1st  session  of  the  84th 
Congress,  the  following  resolutions  were 
submitted : 

Senate  Resolution  85.  World  Pood 
Bank.  Sponsors;:  Scott  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Murray. 

Senate  Resolution  86,  International 
Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve. 
Sponsors:  Murray,  Humphrey,  Case  of 
South  Dakota,  Javlts,  Douglas,  Hen- 
nings.  Hill,  Jackson,  Kefauver,  Kerr, 
Kilgore,  Lehman,  Long,  Magnuson, 
Mansfield,  Morse,  Mundt,  Neeley.  Neu- 
berger,  Scott,  Sparkman.  Stennis,  Young 
of  North  Dakota. 

Hearings  on  these  proposals  were  held 
May  28,  and  29,  1956,  before  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  I  was  chairman  of  this 
subcommittee.  Witnesses  for  the  State 
Department,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
all  testified  in  strong  opposition  to  these 
measures.  The  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
Testified  that:  "It  is  hard  to  vi.<:ualize 
how  an  operation  of  this  nature  could 
be  'businesslike.'  " 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture stated  "we  see  no  need"  for  the  pro- 
posals. 

On  July  18,  1956,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  reported  Senate  Res- 
olution 316.  This  resolution  expressed 
the  sense  of  th(!  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  exi:)lore  with  other  nations 
the  establishment  of  an  International 
Pood  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  was  strong  objection  to  the  res- 
olution by  the  administration.  It  was 
stated  at  the  time  that  we  should  not 
act.  The  Republican  administration  had 
every  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  it  pre- 
vented any  exploration  of  the  possibil- 


ities of  the  suggestion,  and  discour£tged 
ofiBcial  discussions  of  It. 

I  might  add  that  the  mutual  security 
authorization  bill  of  1956,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  Included  a  request  to  the 
executive  branch  to  take  the  initiative 
in  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of 
a  World  Food  Bank  or  an  International 
Food  and  Raw  Materials  Reserve.  I 
offered  that  amendment.  It  was 
adopted.  Due  to  administration  oppo- 
sition, this  section  was  deleted  from  the 
bill  in  the  conference.  The  administra- 
tion firmly  refused  to  act. 

I  may  say  to  the  Vice  President  that 
I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
and  handled  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional food  reserves  for  our  Government 
in  the  United  Nations.  I  wanted  an  in- 
ternational food  and  fiber  organization, 
such  as  the  Vice  President  now  talks 
about.  However,  the  State  Department, 
the  President,  and  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  United  Nations  op- 
posed it. 

I  went  to  see  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  representatives  in  the  State 
Department  and  insisted  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  quit  drag- 
ging its  feet  on  the  use  of  our  surplus 
foods  for  international  purposes  and  to 
relieve  suffering.  As  a  result,  a  com- 
promise was  effectuated.  The  com- 
promise resulted  in  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  establishment  of  national  food 
reserves,  with  the  United  States  pledging 
both  food  for  the  reserves  and  financial 
assistance  to  implement  the  building  of 
storage  facilities.  Compared  with  an  in- 
ternational reserve  or  world  food  bank, 
this  was  a  poor  compromise.  Unfortu- 
nately, even  this  compromise  plan  has 
never  been  put  into  effect. 

So  I  conclude  in  the  limitation  of  my 
time.  I  have  here  the  testimony  of  the 
representatives  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. They  have  all  opposed  what 
Mr.  Nixon  proposed  at  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  President,  we  carmot  work  both 
sides  of  the  street  with  honor.  We  can- 
not in  Congress  and  we  cannot  in  the 
executive  branch  oppose  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  for  a  world  food 
program  and  then  parade  out  in  the  pub- 
lic domain,  before  the  American  people, 
and  get  huge  headlines  as  if  it  were  a 
brand  new  program  and  that  we  are  for 
it. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning.  It  is  entitled, 
"Surplus  Food  and  Hunger."  I  am 
amazed.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
that  fine  newspaper.  But  the  editor 
seems  to  think  that  the  concept  of  a 
strategic  food  reserve  is  new.  He  said 
it  is  a  new  proposal  of  the  Governor  of 
New  York;  that  the  international  food 
and  fiber  organization  concept  is  new. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  new  about 
this  is  that  at  long  last  a  responsible 
official  in  the  administration  is  belated- 
ly getting  political  religion  and  is  com- 
ing aroimd  to  acceptance  of  these  sound 
proposals. 

Mr.  Nixon  today  is  proving  that  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Eisenhower 
team,  he  did  not  fight  for  this  proposal; 
he  did  not  work  for  this  proposal.    He  is 


proving  that  when  he  is  out  looking  for 
votes,  when  he  is  out  promoting  his  own 
candidacy,  when  he  is  promoting  the 
well  being  of  his  own  party,  he  accepts 
these  proposals.  He  marches  out  to  the 
American  people  and  says:  "We  need 
strategic  reserves  of  food.  We  need  to 
keep  a  supply  of  food  in  reserve.  We 
need  an  international  food  and  fiber  re- 
serve. We  need  a  world  food  bank.  We 
need  an  expansion  of  commercial  uses 
of  agricultural  commodities.  We  need 
to  expand  the  rural  development  pro- 
gram." 

Mr.  President,  everything  we  have 
fought  for,  everything  for  which  many 
of  us  in  the  Senate  have  worked,  he  now 
makes  a  p>art  of  his  public  platform. 

I  suggest  that  the  true  test  of  political 
integrity,  the  true  test  of  political  re- 
sponsibility, when  one  is  in  a  position  of 
authority.  Is  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority to  fulfill  his  commitments.  The 
administration  has  reneged  on  its  cam- 
mitments,  commitments  made  m  the 
campaign  of  1952.  An  administration 
spokesman  must  now  recognize  either 
that  he  is  playing  politics  with  those  is- 
sues today,  or  that  the  administration 
has  been  wrong  during  the  past  years. 

I  hope  Mr.  Nixon  will  continue  to 
make  speeches.  I  hope  he  will  come  to 
the  concept  of  the  soundness  of  the  pro- 
posals which  are  being  advanced  by 
some  of  us.  I  may  say  that  if  he  wants 
a  really  good  speech  on  agriculture.  I 
shall  place  one  in  the  Record  today.  He 
can  make  this  speech  in  Minnesota,  be- 
cause it  went  over  well  the  last  time  I 
made  it  in  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  I  delivered  to  the 
Farmers  Grain  Union  Terminal  Associ- 
ation, at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  December 
15,  1953,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Nixon  that 
the  next  time  he  writes  a  speech,  he 
should  not  skip  some  paragraphs  and  so 
leave  out  some  of  the  proposals  we  have 
developed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

The  Farmers  "Bn.L  of  Rights" 
(Address  by  Senatco-  Hubert  H.  Humphret, 

Democrat  of  Minnesota,  at  the  16th  annual 

dinner  of  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal 

Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 15,  1953) 

Mr.  Thatcher,  Senator  Young,  other  distin- 
guished guests,  and  ladl^  and  gentlemen : 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
address  this  16th  annual  banquet  of  the 
Grain  Tennlnal  Association — a  great  en- 
terprise symbolic  of  the  growth  and  progress 
of  agriculture  In  the  Midwest,  and  symbolic 
of  what  faiin  people  can  do  working  to- 
gether. 

It's  an  inspiring  and  thrilling  sight  to  look 
out  over  this  vast  gathering  of  farmers  from 
throughout  the  great  breadbasket  of  the 
Midwest. 

This  is  America — the  solid,  determined, 
dependable  America — the  deep  roots  of  de- 
mocracy, embedded  firmly  In  the  soil. 

America  owes  a  tremendous  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  its  farmers,  the  farmers  of  the  past 
and  of  the  present. 

Every  fanner  In  this  auditorium,  yes,  every 
farmer  in  the  Nation,  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  the  great  contribution  American  agricul- 
ture has  made,  and  is  still  making,  to  our 
country's  growth  and  progress. 
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Agriculture  la  basic  to  life  Itself.  It  Is  the 
lifeline  of  food  and  fiber,  without  which  we 
cannot  survive. 

Farmers  were  f>^mrtng  oxir  Nation's  found- 
ers. They  paved  the  way  for  creation  of 
our  great  Nation  of  today,  by  producing  in 
•ver-increasing  abundance  the  essentials  of 
our  survival — the  food  and  fiber  we  needed 
for  a  growing  and  struggling  nation  of  free 
people. 

The  struggle  for  food  comes  before  all  else. 
By  the  ever-increasing  efficiency  of  America's 
farmers,  in  providing  food  not  only  tor  them- 
selves but  for  others  about  them  as  well, 
they  have  made  p>osslble  the  release  of  man- 
power to  create  a  mighty  industrial  as  well 
as  a  rich  agricultiural  empire  in  oxir  new 
world. 

But  agriculture  has  contributed  more  than 
food  and  fiber  to  our  Nation.  It  has  con- 
tributed much  to  our  basic  strength  oi  moral 
character,  our  hardiness,  o\ir  respect  for 
family  ties.  It  has  contributed  our  Amer- 
ican pattern  of  family  farming,  with  its 
broad  base  of  Independent  landholders  as 
a  firm  foundation  upon  which  democracy 
could  BXirvlve  and  grow. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  I  say  America 
owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Its  farm 
people? 

Farmers  today,  however,  are  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  future.  They  have  every 
right  to  be  concerned.  They  see  strangely 
familiar  symptoms  of  economic  trouble. 
Farm  prices  have  been  falling  too  far  and  too 
fast.  The  parity  ratio — the  relation  of  what 
a  farmer  receives  to  what  he  must  pay — has 
gone  steadily  downward.  It  has  slumi>ed  to 
a  national  average  of  90  percent,  the  lowest 
since  1941.  It's  even  lower  in  many  States, 
and  for  many  important  commodities. 

Farmers  arent  the  only  ones  concerned 
about  these  danger  signs.  The  President 
and  Congress  are  concerned.  The  business 
community  is  growing  increasingly  con- 
cerned. Why?  Because  we  have  learned  that 
agricultural  Income  and  national  prosperity 
go  hand  in  hand.  We  have  learned  that  de- 
pressions start  on  the  farm.  We  have  learned 
that  the  economic  problems  of  agriculture 
are  not  Jxist  farm  problems,  but  everybody's 
problems. 

Agriculture  is  still  basic  to  America's 
economy.  Without  a  sound,  efficient,  abun- 
dant, prosperotis  agriculture,  America's  dy- 
namic economy  cannot  long  maintain  its  ex- 
pending pace  of  higher  living  standards  and 
greater  comforts  of  life  for  all. 

We  have  learned  that  lesson  in  the  past — 
the  hard  way.     We  must  never  forget  it. 

There  is  a  public  interest  responsibility 
toward  agric\ilture  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

Our  Government  early  recognized  the  pub- 
lic's interest  and  the  Nation's  welfare  in  a 
strong  agriculture,  in  a  family-farm  type 
of  agriculture,  by  opening  up  vast  public 
lands  to  homesteading  in  order  to  encourage 
agricultural  expansion  and  farm  ownership. 

By  making  such  opportunities  available, 
the  Nation  was  repaid  many  times  the  value 
of  Its  Investment  in  agriculture's  future. 

And.  tf  youll  pardon  an  aside,  I  very  much 
doubt  If  the  mcx^l  fiber  of  our  pioneering 
fathers  was  corrupted  by  accepting  that 
homestead   subsidy   of  free   land. 

As  our  Nation  embarked  upon  its  Indus- 
trial development,  it  was  business  and  in- 
dustry— not  agriculture — ^that  first  shunned 
the  risks  of  the  "free  market,"  and  asked  for 
aid  and  protection  by  law — the  tariffs,  the 
grants  and  subsidies,  the  power  of  regulating 
production — and  competition — to  assure 
reasonable  profits. 

As  a  new  aristocracy  of  Industrial  barons 
developed  in  our  country,  their  influence 
upon  Oovemment  resulted  In  public  policy 
being  designed  more  and  more  to  serve  their 
own  ends — at  the  expense  of  American  agri- 
culture, and  the  American  wcs-kingman. 
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to  protect  industry,  minimum  wage  laws, 
the  fair  trade  practices  act  to  eliminate  un- 
fair price  cutting,  and  subsidies  to  shipping 
firms,  airlines,  and  newspapers  are  but  a 
few  of  many  ex.amples. 

Tlie  farmer  has  never  lost  his  spirit  of 
Independence,  his  willingness  to  work,  and 
work  hard. 

But  tlie  world  about  him  has  changed. 
The  ways  of  farming  have  changed. 
The  world  in  which  he  must  compete  lor 
survival  has  changed.  Manmade  changes 
have  hemmed  him  In  on  all  sides  by  a 
complex,  legislated  economy,  in  which  he 
h;^s  too  ofK'n  become  the  forg'>tten  man. 

None  of  us  can  thw.irt  the  tide  of  change. 
The  hands  of  Time  can  never  be  turned  back- 
ward. Our  task  is  to  keep  abreast  of  change, 
to  keep  p;ice  with  the  progress  and  the 
problems  it  creates,  and  to  look  to  the 
future. 

If  the  farmer  must  compete  In  a  legLslated 
ecoi^.omy,  to  ru^k  him  alone  to  exist  by  the 
simple  .'tanrtiirds  of  a  bygrjne  generation  is 
like  a.'iklng  r  ur  superhighways  of  trxlay  to  be 
g  ncrncd  t)j'  traffic  niles  of  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days.  Only  confusion  and  tragedy 
can  result. 

In  3  democracy  dedicated  to  3er%  ing  all  the 
pe<>ple,  what  is  vkrong  with  fanners  asking 
the  Government — their  Government — to  re- 
member that  they,  too,  must  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  and  must  have  traffic 
rules  that  do  not  leave  them  by  the  wayside 
as  everyone  else  zooms  past  on  the  highway 
of  modern  life  and  modern  living? 

Government — your  G<;vernment — has  the 
obligation,  under  our  Constitution,  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare — not  the  welfare  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Congress  recognized  that  obligation  In  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  policy  of  our  country  that 
prices  and  Income  of  farmers  should  be 
maintained  on  a  basis  of  parity  with  other 
segments  of  our  economy.  With  full  parity 
as  its  goal,  our  Government  launched  a 
courageous  and  historic  series  of  national 
farm  programs  aimed  at  achieving  that 
objective. 

Prom  time  to  time  those  programs  have 
t>een  changed,  improved,  and  adapted  to  agri- 
culture's changing  needs — but  always  the 
same  objective  haa  been  spelled  out — the 
objective  of  parity  prices  and  parity  income. 

Let  me  say  right  now,  that  it  has  taken 
nonpartisan  support  from  the  great  farm 
States  of  our  Nation  to  maintain  our  strides 
towtird  the  objective,  and  to  withstand  the 
powerful  pressure  that  would  divert  us.  It 
has  taken  the  wholehearted  support  of  men 
who  know  and  understand  agriculture,  and 
men  with  plenty  of  gumption  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted — sometimes  against  their 
own  colleagues — like  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Republican  Senator  Milt 
Young  of  North  Dakota.  I  was  proud  to  fight 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  In  the  great 
battle  of  1949  for  the  Rtiseell-Toung  amend- 
ment, to  keep  our  farm  program  from  being 
directed  away  from  Its  historic  objective. 

We  have  made  progress — tremendous 
progress — under  the  sUbllizlng  influence  of 
our  national  farm  programs. 

Hand  In  hand  with  the  concept  of  fair 
returns  for  agriculture  came  other  great 
strides  forward  in  American  farm  life — rea- 
sonable credit,  sound  conservation,  rural 
electrification.  We've  tossed  out  the  kero- 
sene lanterns,  and  brightened  the  rural  coun- 
tryside with  electricity.  We've  eased  the 
drudgery  of  farm  life  by  bringing  the  bless- 
ings of  modem  conveniences  and  modern 
power  to  the  farm.  We've  checked  the  de- 
pletion and  waste  of  America's  potential  pro- 
ductivity, by  lifUng  the  face  of  the  rural 
coimtryslde  through  sound  conservation 
farming.  We've  strengthened  the  opportu- 
nities for  farm  ownership,  by  a  credit  struc- 
ture geared  to  agricultiure's  needs.  We 
breathed  new  life,  new  hope,  new  opjxjrtu- 
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nlty  into  a  prostrate  rural  America — and 
with  it,  we  breathed  new  strength  and  new 
stability  into  the  entire  American  economy. 

Prom  such  gains  we  can  never  turn  back. 
Yet  the  real  Job  has  Just  begun.  We  are 
still  far  from  our  goal,  far  from  the  original 
objective  of  equality  which  agriculture  start- 
ed out  to  achieve.  And  there  are  still  forces 
at  work  to  divert  us  from  that  objective, 
both  through  misguided  differences  of  opin- 
ion over  methods  of  achieving  it,  and  delib- 
erate Intent  to  keep  us  from  achieving  it. 
Together,  they  make  a  formidable  foe. 

By  devious  means,  they  seek  to  divide  and 
divert  the  farm  unity  of  this  country.  They 
try  to  turn  consumers  against  farmers,  to 
turn  farmers  against  labor,  and  labor  against 
farmers,  and  to  even  turn  farmers  against 
farmers — to  split  your  own  household 
against  you. 

They  are  failing  on  one  front.  American 
labor  is  still  the  farmer's  best  friend.  They 
are  your  customers,  yet  they  know  you  are 
their  customers,  too.  They  too  haven't  for- 
gotten grim  lessons  of  the  past;  and  they 
are  worried  about  dangerous  symptoms  of 
the  present.  They  want  farmers  to  have 
decent  prices  and  decent  Incomes,  Just  as 
they  want  such  goals  for  themselves.  They 
know  that  only  in  a  well-balanced,  expand- 
ing economy,  can  higher  living  standards  be 
maintained  for  all.  Farmers  need  more  of 
such  understanding  among  consvuners. 

But  the  forces  historically  alined  against 
you  have  gained  on  another  front.  They 
have   split    the   ranks  of   agriculture   Itself. 

At  a  time  when  unity  of  purpose  is  needed 
in  agriculture  as  never  before  since  the  great 
crusade  of  1933,  new  leadership  of  some  ma- 
jor farm  groups  has  wavered  from  the  very 
objectives  upon  which  their  own  organlza- 
tloiu  grew  great  and  powerful.  In  the  heat 
of  controversy  over  how  such  objectives  can 
best  be  achieved,  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  diverted 
from  the  objectives  themselves. 

Where  now  are  the  voices  of  Ed  O'Neal  and 
Louis  Taber.  forceful  voices  crying  out  for 
full  parity,  for  full  equality  of  economic  op- 
portunity for  agriculture? 

Thank  God  the  great  voice  of  Bill  Thatcher 
has  never  been  stilled,  haa  never  wavered,  has 
never  been  sidetracked  from  the  main  line 
of  agriculture's  fight  for  full  economic 
equality. 

You  can  be  thankful,  too.  for  the  vlgoroxis 
leadership  of  Jim  Patton  as  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union. 

Every  farmer  stockholder  of  OTA  can  be 
proud  of  the  great  record  of  achievement 
and  service  of  this  cooperative  grain  mar- 
keting organization.  It  has  done  more  than 
serve  you  well.  It  has  fought  for  you.  Along 
with  the  Farmers  Union,  with  which  It  is 
affiliated,  it  has  always  been  in  the  forefront 
of  the  struggle  for  a  square  deal  for  all 
farmers. 

Agriculture  needs  such  vigorous  cham- 
pions today. 

Agrlctilture  would  do  well,  today,  to  bark- 
en back  to  the  wise  words  of  Bd  O'Neal  in 
1941.  when  he  prophetica'ly  said: 

"This  issue  raised  la  very  clear  •  •  • 
that  issue  is  whether  the  parity  objective  la 
to  be  a  reality  for  American  farmers,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  merely  an  illusive  mirage, 
constantly  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  farm- 
ers, but  which  they  are  never  permitted  to 
attain." 

Now.  as  then,  that  is  the  Issue. 

The  issue  Lb  Joined;  the  battle  lines  are 
being  drawn. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  those  lacking 
faith  in  democracy,  men  erf  little  vision  and 
less  confidence  in  America's  ability  to  main- 
tain a  dynamic,  expanding  economy.  They 
are  the  fiexers,  holding  to  a  philosophy  of 
scarcity,  an  outmoded  philosophy  of  survival 
by  Jungle  laws  alone. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  those  holding 
firm  to  the  conviction  that  government.  In  • 


democracy  must  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, with  equality  of  economic  growth  and 
progress. 

Between  these  groups  Is  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  popiilation  which,  unfortu- 
nately, fails  to  fully  realize  how  much  every- 
one is  involved.  They  have  taken  our  abun- 
dance for  granted.  America  has  never  suf- 
fered scarcity.  As  a  result,  many  haven't 
stopped  to  realize,  perhapw,  how  ova  abun- 
dance has  kept  prices  to  consumers  reason- 
able. A  smaller  percentage  of  our  income  is 
required  to  purchase  food  and  clothes  In 
America  than  anjrwhere  else  on  earth,  free- 
ing more  money  for  purchase  of  homes,  au- 
tomobiles, television  sets,  and  other  prod- 
ucts keeping  the  wheels  of  industry  and  com- 
merce spinning.  All  of  \is  should  be  con- 
cerned about  what  makes  that  abundance  of 
food  possible.  We  should  be  looking  ahead, 
too.  at  our  population  growth  of  2,700,000  a 
year — new  people  who  have  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  provided  with  Jo^-  They,  too, 
have  a  stake  in  this  struggle. 

The  issue  Is  not  whether  the  present  farm 
programs  are  perfect. 

It  Is  whether  we  hold  firm  to  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  those  farm  programs — the  right  at 
farmers  to  equal  economic  opport\inity — 
while  seeking  to  Improve  our  means  <rf 
achieving  It. 

The  challenge  is  to  go  ahead,  rather  than 
turn  backward. 

With  ovu-  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  same 
historic  goal,  there  is  much  more  that  we 
can  and  must  do — and  do  now. 

We  must  point  closer  to  the  income  objec- 
tives set  forth  time  after  time  in  our  farm 
legislation,  the  take-home  pay  the  farmer 
receives.  We  must  raise  our  sights,  rather 
than  lower  them,  toward  effective  devices  to 
achieve  full  parity. 

We  need  to  extend  price  protection  to  the 
major  Income-producing  perishable  ccan- 
modltles.  as  well  as  the  storage  products.  To 
achieve  such  price  protection,  we  m\ut  use 
the  methods  or  combination  of  methods 
moct  effective  for  each  commodity.  A  diver- 
sified agriculture  may  call  for  a  diversified 
approach.  On  those  commodities  where  the 
price  support  S3r8tem  has  worked  well,  both 
to  the  benefit  of  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer, let  there  be  no  tinkering  or  tamper- 
ing. For  those  commodities,  particularly  in 
the  perishable  field,  where  experience  may 
reveal  the  need  for  improved  methods  of 
price  protection,  let  us  have  the  courage  and 
the  Imagination  to  try  new  methods.  This 
is  within  the  American  spirit.  We  are  not 
hidebound  by  doctrine  or  theory.  We  are  a 
practical  people.  As  such,  all  of  us  want  to 
see  food  used,  not  wasted. 

We  need  longer-range  asstirance  of  sta- 
bility for  agriculture.  The  American  farmer 
Justly  deserves  a  long-range  policy  he  can 
depend  upon.  Temporary  extension  of  leg- 
islation, year  by  year,  does  not  represent  a 
policy;  It  represents  only  expediency.  Con- 
stant uncertainty  as  to  the  long-range  ag- 
ricultural pohcy  is  within  itself  a  source 
of  instability  within  the  marketplace. 
Farmers  must  not  be  left  to  the  discretion- 
ary whims  of  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Discretionary  authority  will  always  mean  In- 
decision and  uncertainty;  mandatory  pro- 
tection under  the  law  means  certainty  and 
stability.  The  time  Is  at  hand  to  quit  treat- 
ing agricultural  policy  as  if  it  were  a  biennial 
political  football,  to  be  kicked  around  every 
election  year. 

Effective  price  protection,  of  course,  Is 
Jvist  a  foundation. 

We  need  to  develop  new  outlets  and  uses 
for  our  food  and  fiber.  We  need  to  learn 
to  live  with  abundance,  and  use  It  wisely 
for  the  greatest  good  of  humanity.  To  pro- 
tect and  expand  areas  of  freedom  In  this 
world,  we  must  think  of  full  stomachs  as 
well  as  full  cartridge  belts. 

We  need  expanaled  International  trade,  but 
we  need,  at  the  same  time,  commonBenae 


protection  against  certain  groups  of  farmers 
having  to  suffer  economic  losses  amounting 
to  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  our  foreign  trade  policies.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  Increasingly  serious 
problem  of  cc»npetlng  barley,  rye,  and  oat 
Imports  from  Canada.  I  want  to  commend 
both  Senators  Bill  Langer  and  Mmr  Young 
for  their  leadership  in  seeking  the  proper 
use  of  the  protective  administrative  devices 
Congress  has  had  the  wisdom  to  provide  for 
such  a  situation,  a  fight  in  which  I  have 
given  my  wholehearted  support. 

We  need  assiu-ances  that  production  re- 
strictions shall  not  be  placed  upon  any  im- 
portant food  commodity  at  any  point  below 
the  total  of  domestic  consumer  need,  plus 
normal  exports  and  an  adequate  safety  re- 
serve, including  a  special  reserve  for  use  in 
strengthening  our  foreign  policy.  In  acre- 
age restrictions  on  wheat,  we  need  recogni- 
tion of  the  differentials  In  tyi>e8  and  qual- 
ities, some  of  which  are  tn  short  supply 
while  others  are  in  surplus.  Wheat  Is  not 
Just  wheat;  It  lias  many  varieties  \ised  for 
dlff«-ent  purposes.  Dunun  Is  an  example 
of  a  variety  of  which  we  need  miore,  rather 
than  less. 

We  need  adequate  incentive  premiums  to 
convert  diverted  acres  under  production  re- 
strictions to  soil-building  conservation  prac- 
tices, rather  than  to  other  competing  and 
soil -depleting  crops. 

We  mxist  make  greater  progress  in  con- 
servation. We  mxist  harness  the  destructive 
force  of  excess  water,  and  convert  it  to 
constructive  use.  We  must  extend  rural  tele- 
phone service  to  farm  homes  of  America. 
Just  as  we  have  extended  electric  lights  and 
power.  We  must  continue  our  progress  in 
research  and  marketing  efficiency. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done 
to  improve  our  farm  legislatlem — ^without 
taking  away  any  of  the  advantages  It  now 
offers.  It  Is  In  that  spirit  Congress  must  ap- 
proach its  task  of  writing  firm,  constructive, 
long-range  farm  legislation  at  Its  forthccHn- 
Ing  session.  And,  it  is  in  that  spirit,  I  am 
sure,  that  my  Senate  colleagues  of  the  great 
agricultural  Midwest  and  South  will  stand 
firmly  together,  regardless  of  party. 

American  agriculttire,  at  long  last,  has 
come  of  age. 

It  accepts  responsibility  to  be  concerned 
about  the  well-being  of  all  the  American 
people. 

Farmers  ask  only  what  Is  rightfully  theirs, 
by  their  heritage  as  American  citizens:  The 
right  of  equal  treatment  and  equal  respect, 
under  the  law  of  o\ur  land. 

I  know  that  is  your  conviction.  I  know 
it  has  long  been  mine.  But  it  Is  time  that 
all  the  American  people  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted that  right  of  equality  for  agric\ilture. 
It's  time  they  accepted  it  as  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  entire  Nation — ^not  Just  for 
the  benefit  of  farmers  alone. 

Tonight  marks  the  leSd  anniversary  of  our 
Nation's  Bill  of  Rights^  As  a  nation,  we  are 
dedicated  to  preservation  of  these  rights  of 
all  the  people,  rights  we  hold  to  be  inalien- 
able. We  guard  and  protect  these  rights 
zealously.  They  are  the  very  cornerstone  of 
our  democracy. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  time  that  we,  as  a  na- 
tion, also  dedicate  ourselves  to  preservation 
of  certain  rights  fcH-  the  American  farmer,  as 
the  custodian  of  the  very  basis  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

I  propose  as  a  standard  from  which  agri- 
culture shoiild  never  again  retreat  this 
"farmer's  bUl  of  rights": 

1.  The  right  to  full  equality  of  economic 
opportunity. 

2.  The  right  for  Improved  standards  of 
rural  living. 

3.  The  right  of  reasonable  protection 
against  natural  hazards. 

4.  The  right  to  extend  agric\iltural  free 
enterprise  through  cooperative  action. 
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6.  The  right  to  public  cooperation  and 
aaslstance  In  saving  the  soil. 

6.  The  right  to  preserve  the  social  and 
human  values  of  family  farming. 

7.  The  right  to  decent  land  tenure  which 
would  encourage  the  desirable  goal  of  farm 
ownership. 

8.  The  right  to  a  democratic  Tolce  In  his 
own  farm  programs. 

9.  The  right  to  benefits  of  an  expanding 
world  trade. 

10.  The  right  to  a  long-term  program  of 
food  storage  to  encovirage  abundance. 

Much  could  be  said  about  each  of  these 
fvmdamental  rights  for  agriculture.  They 
Involve  the  right  to  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional Income  for  agriculture  through  more 
reasonable  assurance  of  fair  rewards  and 
adequate  Incentives  for  those  who  efllclently 
and  abundantly  provide  for  the  food  and 
fiber  needs  of  the  Nation.  They  mean  mod- 
em schools,  roads,  ho\islng,  and  health  fa- 
cilities and  services  in  rural  areas,  equal  to 
those  aiforded  city  folks.  They  mean  pro- 
tection against  forces  beyond  agriculture's 
own  control,  through  adequate  farm  credit 
facilities  geared  to  agriculture's  needs; 
through  crop  Insurance,  within  the  farmer's 
ability  to  participate;  through  disaster  aid 
when  needed  to  protect  both  the  public  and 
the  Individual  Interest;  and  through  price 
support  programs  designed  to  contribute  sta- 
bility to  our  entire  economy,  and  to  protect 
the  farmer  fi-om  being  left  at  the  mercy  of 
speculators. 

The  bill  of  rights  for  agriculture  means  the 
right  of  farmers  to  self-help  through  forming 
cooperatives  for  marketing  farm  products, 
purchasing  farm  supplies,  and  providing 
essential  services,  such  as  extending  the 
benefits  of  electricity  and  telephones  In  rural 
areas,  with  legal  protection  against  efforts 
to  curtail  the  effective  functioning  of  such 
farm  cooperatives.  They  mean  the  right  of 
aid  In  conserving  the  Nation's  agricultural 
resources — our  productive  lands,  water  sup- 
plies, and  forests — so  that  these  resources 
will  be  pwrmanently  useful  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  to  come. 

They  mean  adequate  landlord-tenant  ar- 
rangements tor  sharing  the  Income  that  the 
soil  produces,  with  adequate  opp>ortunlty  for 
tenants  to  advance  up  the  ladder  toward 
farm  ownership.  They  mean  an  effective 
voice  for  the  farmer  In  his  own  destiny  such 
as  farmer  participation  in  both  administra- 
tion and  devtiopment  of  farm  programs 
throxigh  democratically  elected  farmn-  com- 
mitteemen, and  self-determination  of  the 
needs  of  adjusting  production  to  a  reason- 
able balance  with  denumd  through  voluntary 
farmer  ref orendiims.  They  mean  facilitating 
the  flow  of  farm  exports  to  broaden  the  base 
ot  our  farm  economy. 

The  farmer's  bill  at  rights  means  greater 
public  recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity for  maintaining  at  adequate  levels  oiir 
storage  food  banks  ot  feed  and  food  reserves 
safeguarding  the  Nation  from  any  eventu- 
ality. They  mean  public  policies  maiMTig 
more  effective  use  of  the  abundance  fanners 
are  capable  of  producing,  policies  enabling 
the  tatmer  to  see  his  food  used  wisely,  rather 
than  be  wasted:  to  see  the  output  <rf  his 
land  and  his  toll  make  Its  utmost  contribu- 
tion toward  stamping  out  hunger  and  depri- 
vation at  home  and  abroad,  and  serving  as 
the  humanitarian  arm  of  the  Naticm's  for- 
eign policy,  in  our  efforts  to  create  a  better 
and  more  peaceful  world. 

These,  I  believe,  are  basic  rights  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

They  are  not  new  rights.  They  are  not 
rights  of  special  privilege,  gained  through 
misuse  or  abuse  of  tremendous  power  over 
the  lifelines  of  the  Nation's  food  supply. 

Rather,  they  are  rights  of  historic  prece- 
dent, earned  by  the  great  and  continuing 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  American 
life — the  fulfillment  of  the  Nation's  needs  in 
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Mr.    President,    I    have 

interest    to    the    distin- 

from    Minnesota.      I 

to  many  assaults  on  Mr. 

Secretary   of   Agriculture, 

jast  few  years.    As  one  who 
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him. 
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Randal   assets  of  farmers,   in- 
cooperatives.     have     risen 
in  January  1963,  to  $19.4 
1.  1960. 

amounts  to  only  11  Va   per- 
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7.  The  standard  of  living  on  farms  is  the 
highest  in  history,  measured  in  terms  of 
electrical  appliance.s,  automnblles,  and  other 
conveniences  owned  by  farm  families. 

8.  Repeal  of  Federal  taxes  nn  gasoline  u.-^ed 
In  tractors  and  other  machinery  savts 
farmers  $60  million  a  year. 

9.  Farmers  In  1954  were  benefited  by  the 
largest  tax  reduction  In  history. 

10.  Per  capita  farm  income  rose  from 
i838  in  1950  to  $960  in  1959. 

11.  Well-admlnl-stcred  emergency  live- 
stuck  feed  programs  have  helped  farmers 
and  ranchers  overcome  effects  of  drought. 
flfKxl.':.  and  other   natural  disasters. 

12.  Approximately  $600  million  a  year  has 
been  extended  in  disaster  and  drought  aid 
since  1953.  Such  aid  enabled  families  to 
stay  on  the  land. 

13.  The  Water  Facilities  Act  was  amended 
to  provide  for  direct  and  insured  loans  lor 
certain  soil  and  water  conservation  activities 
in  all  States  to  conserve  the  Nation's  water 
and  soil  resources.  Prior  to  this  amendment, 
the  act  had  applied  to  17  western  States 
only 

14.  Upon  the  Republican  administration's 
recommendation  of  July  31.  1953,  Congress 
authorized  (In  the  Watershed  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1954)  State  and  local  agencies 
to  undertake  flood-prevention  work  and  agri- 
cultural phases  of  water  management  In 
waterr.hed.s 

15.  Legislation  has  been  passed  which  ha.s 
held  down  the  accumulation  of  surpluses  by 
the  Government  by  an  amotint  estimated  to 
total  $14  billion  through  adjustment  in  price 
supports.  Public  Law  480,  and  the  soil  bank 

16.  A  major  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  effected  In  1953  to 
improve  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  serv- 
ices to  the  farmer. 

17.  The  bipartisan  National  Agricultur;vl 
Advisory  Commission  was  established  in  1953 
to  review  agricultural  policies  and  work  with 
the  administration  in  developing  and  admin- 
istering farm  programs. 

18.  Social  security  coverage  was  extended 
to  farmers  In  1954.  ending  19  years  of  dis- 
crimination. 

19.  The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion continues  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  electric  and  telephone  service  in  rural 
areas,  including  the  expanding  needs  of  rural 
Industry.  More  than  one- third  of  all  RE  A 
electrification  loans  have  been  made  since 
January  1953  During  this  7'-, -year  period. 
about  925.000  new  consumers  have  been 
added  to  the  lines  of  REA-financed  electric 
systems.  In  calendar  year  1969.  five  out  of 
six  of  these  were  nonfarm  consumers.  An 
estim.ited  1  million  8ubscrll>ers  have  received 
new  or  improved  telephone  service  since  Jan- 
uary 1953  as  a  result  of  the  REA  telephone 
loan  program.  Electric  loans  in  fiscal  1960 
amounted  to  more  than  $200  million;  tele- 
phone loans  exceeded  $100  million. 

20.  The  rural  development  program  la 
raising  living  standards  of  those  on  the  low- 
est rung  of  the  economic  ladder  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  authorities  and  private  leadership. 
Work  Is  progressing  in  30  States  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

STABn.IZATTON 

21.  The  payment-ln-klnd  export  program 
for  grain  and  cotton  came  into  being  in  1956 
and  1958.  This  program  resulted  in  higher 
prices  to  producers.  This  also  resulted  in 
fewer  commodities  coming  to  CCC — a  saving 
to  the  Government. 

22.  The  new  uniform  grain  storage  agree- 
ment rates  in  effect  July  1.  1960,  will  mean 
saving  between  $85  million  and  $100  million 
yearly.  The  l8-pcrcent  lower  storage  rates 
generally  represent  a  net  saving  to  farmers 
who  use  commercial  facilities. 

23.  More  than  $20  billion  worth  of  food 
and  fiber  was  moved  out  of  storage  and  Into 
use  at  home  and  abroad  In  less  than  7  years 
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through  disposal  programs  designed  for  the 
needy  and  drought  and  storm  relief  and  to 
help  the  free  naUons  throughout  the  world. 

24.  More  than  28  mUllon  acres  of  farmland 
have  been  taken  out  of  production  by  the 
conservation  re8er\'e  program  of  the  soil  bank 
and  put  to  soil  conserving  uses.  These  acres 
would  have  otherwise  added  to  surpliises, 
whereas  participating  farmers  are  now  add- 
ing to  their  Income,  thus  making  unprece- 
dented strides  in  the  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  and  wildlife  resources. 
caEorr 

25  Total  credit  extended  farmers  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  during  fiscal 
1960  is  estimated  at  $310  mUllon,  compared 
with  $228.7  million  In  1953.  Arrangements 
were  made  in  1959  for  FHA  credit  to  more 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  part-time  farmers. 
Loans  totaling  $12  million  will  be  made  in 
rural  development  counties  In  1960;  the  1959 
total  was  $10  2  million. 

26.  The  agricultural  credit  system  wan 
made  more  responsive  to  farmers'  needs.  The 
Farm  Credit  Administration  was  made  an  in- 
dependent agency. 

KxiHsrrs 

27.  The  food-for-peace  program  was  set 
in  motion  by  President  Elsenhower  and  is 
enabling  the  United  SUtos  and  other  food- 
exporUng  nations  to  better  share  their  abt^i- 
dance  with  people  In  the  free  world.  It  Is 
helping  to  feed  hungry  people.  Is  supporting 
economic  development  of  friendly  countries. 
Is  providing  additional  outlets  for  US  farm 
producUon.  and  U  helping  to  develop  future 
markets. 

28.  Exports  of  farm  coounoditle*  grew 
from  $2.8  WUlon  In  1963  to  an  all-Ume  high 
of  $4.7  blUion  in  fiscal  1957,  and  for  the  past 
3  years  have  averaged  about  $4  billion  per 
year.  Exports  in  fiscal  1960  are  estimated 
at  $4  5  billion,  the  second  highest  total  on 
record. 

29.  The  agricultural  attach^  system  was 
returned  to  U3DA  from  the  State  Dejmrt- 
ment  to  make  more  effecUve  effort^;  to  ex- 
pand foreign  markets  for  farmers. 

roKEST  seavicE 
30  Operation  Outdoors  was  set  up  to  ex- 
pand family  recreaUonal  facilities  in  the 
national  foresU.  In  l»»3,  86  4  million  peo- 
ple visited  the  national  forests:  in  1959  the 
number  was  81.521,000.  The  Forest  Service 
has  built  7.036  new  family  units  for  camp- 
ing and  picnicking  and  rehabllltr.ted  8.973 
It  has  also  built  23  new  winter  spors  m^m. 
38  new  swimming  places,  and  10  new  or- 
ganization campsites. 

31.  A  new  milestone  was  reached  by  the 
Forest  Service  In  1959  when  for  the  first 
time  2  billion  trees  were  planted,  double 
the  1958  record. 

32.  Tlmt>er  cut  in  national  forests  Is  at 
the  rate  of  8  8  billion  board  feet,  the  highest 
on  record.  The  yield  of  the  naUona!  for- 
ests is  being  sustained  and  constantly  In- 
creased. The  income  from  these  sales  largely 
offsets  the  oast  of  running  the  national 
forests. 

33.  National  forest  receipts  passed  the  bil- 
lion dollar  mark  in  1958.  It  took  50  years 
to  collect  this  amount  from  use  fees  and  the 
sale  of  forest  resources.  In  1B5P  receipts 
hit  $142.7  million.  At  this  rate  it  will  take 
less  than  10  years  to  collect  the  second  bil- 
lion doUars. 

34.  Progress  has  been  made  In  reducing 
forest  fire  losses  and  in  1957  they  were  re- 
duced to  an  alltlme  low. 

MARKETING 

36.  The  special  milk  program  was  inaug- 
urated In  1954.  The  program  in  1960  oper- 
ated In  83,000  schools  and  child  care  Insti- 
tutions, where  nearly  2.4  billion  half  pints 
of  milk  helped  improve  diets  of  our  children. 

38.  The  Khool  lunch  program  absorbs 
large  quantities  of  plentiful  foods  and  Im- 
proves diets  of  IS  million  participating  chil- 


dren. Fiscal  I960  purchases  totaled  $640 
mUllon.  Complete  meals  In  I960  were  in- 
creased more  than  1  billion  over  the  1  billion 
served  In  1951. 

37.  About  60  million  people  In  82  foreign 
countries  have  been  receiving  food  and  fiber 
donated  by  the  United  States.  Over  4  mil- 
lion American  people  are  sharing  In  our 
abundance  through  donations  of  surplus 
foods. 

38.  In  periods  of  ovensupply,  906  million 
pounds  of  meat  products,  poultry,  and  eggs 
worth  $388  million  were  bought  for  the 
school  lunch  program,  welfare  Institutions, 
and  neody  people.  Cattle,  hog.  poultry,  and 
egg  prices  were  thus  bolstered  without  the 
G)ver:iment  getting  into  the  meat  business. 

39  iToducers  of  dairy  products,  one  of  the 
m.ilnstays  of  agriculture,  will  receive  esti- 
mated cash  receipt.-;  of  $4.7  billion  In  1960, 
an  alltlme  high. 

40  A  major  consumer  health  protection 
measure,  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  went  into  effect  January  1.  1959.  Diu- 
l;ig  tlie  firs:  year  nearly  5  billion  pounds  of 
poultry  were  examined  and  certified  as 
wholesome. 

RESEARCH 

41.  Appropriations  for  agricultural  re- 
search have  been  increased  by  117  percent 
since  1»53  Much  of  this  has  gone  Into  suc- 
cessful reseirch  U)  find  new  uses  for  our 
farm  abundance,  and  to  develop  new  crops 
fur  current  needs. 

42.  Research  Wi>rkers  in  1959  discovered 
the  mechuns.-.m  of  plant  growth.  In  a  ma- 
jor breakthrough  they  isolated  a  pigment 
thftt  Cf  ntrols  germination,  flowering,  and 
■e«d  formation. 

43  Important  new  facilities  were  estab- 
lished to  Insure  future  agrlcult\iral  progress 
ujid  livestock  health.  Among  these  is  the 
Plum  Island  Animal  Disease  Laboratory. 
Long  Island  Sound,  where  diseases  fOTelgn 
to  our  country  are  being  studied  for  control 
purposes.  Native  diseases  will  be  studied  at 
the  new  National  Animal  Disease  Lalwratory 
at  Ames.  Iowa.  Victories  have  been  regis- 
tered in  the  battle  against  two  serious  live- 
stock diseases — screw-worm  infestation  in 
cattle  in  the  Southeastern  United  States  and 
vesicular  exanthema  in  hogs. 

44.  New  concepu^!  in  eradication  of  Insect 
jx-sts  have  resulted  from  the  successful  use 
of  radiation  in  the  sterile-male  method 
against  screw-worms  In  Florida. 

45  Success  was  achlered  in  the  campaign 
to  help  wipe  out  an  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  Mexico  -which,  had  it 
Fprcad.  would  have  meant  Incalculable 
losses  for  United  Spates  stockmen. 

46.  The  drive  to  eradicate  brucellosis  from 
the  United  States  passed  a  milestone  in  June 
1960.  when  New  Hampshire  became  the  first 
State  completely  free  of  the  disease.  Twen- 
ty-four other  States  have  almost  eliminated 
the  disease.  (Brucellosis  Is  a  jMlmary  threat 
to  the  Nation's  catUe;  in  man  It  Is  known 
as  undulant  fever. ) 

son.   COMSEBV.\TION 

47.  The  Great  Plains  conswvatlon  pro- 
gram was  established  in  1»56  and  Is  operat- 
ing In  351  countries.  A  total  of  12  million 
acres  was  covered  by  cost-sharing  contracts 
as  of  May  1,  1960.  The  long-range  purpose 
is  to  minimize  drought,  flood,  and  wind  ero- 
sion damage  In  the  western  States  once  em- 
braced in  the  Dust  Bowl. 

48.  The  number  of  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts assisted  In  1959  totaled  2.866  compared 
to  2.493  in  1952.  The  land  erf  21  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is  cov- 
ered by  soil  conservation  districts. 

49.  in  recognition  of  the  Nation's  mount- 
ing need  for  water  conservation,  this  Depart- 
ment has  stressed  protection  <rf  watersheds. 
As  of  June  1.  I960,  286  local  watershed  proj- 
ects In  45  States  were  reoefvlng  assistance. 
Authorizations  for  planning  assistance  had 
been  extended  to  Mfl  projects  in  48  States. 


50.  The  Importance  of  water  to  farm  and 
city  people  has  been  stressed  by  this  admin- 
istration. The  first  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Advisory  Committee  was  established. 
and  meets  regularly  to  plan  for  the  future. 

51.  The  internal  revenue  law  was  amended 
to  permit  farmers  and  ranchers  to  deduct 
from  their  taxes  expenditures  made  for  In- 
stalling certain  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
this  in  the  politest  way  and  with  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  respect;  but  a 
fascinating  fulmination  of  this  kind  by 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  on  the  farm  issue,  in- 
trigues me  no  end. 

When  I  heard  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  I  were  to  engage  in  de- 
bate today  on  this  subject,  I  thought 
that,  like  two  valiant  gladiators,  we 
would  exchange  thnists  and  would  pariT 
off  the  blows  and  would  shake  the  world 
with  some  hard  and  enduring  truth. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  disap- 
pointed. 

First,  Tlie  Senator  from  Minnesota 
mentioned  the  fact  that,  contrary  to 
what  the  Vice  President  may  have  said. 
a  Democratic  Congress  had  passed  five 
farm  bills.  Certainly  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  taken  that  into  account,  be- 
cause in  his  statement  he  said : 

Putting  it  bluntly,  there  has  been  a  politi- 
cal stalemate  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  over  the  past  5  years. 

Farm  bills  have  been  p>assed,  and  then 
they  were  vetoed;  and  then  they  came 
back  to  Congress,  and  then  there  were 
not  sufiBcient  votes  to  override  the  vetoes. 
That  is  a  peculiar  situation,  particularly 
in  a  Congress  of  this  kind,  w^here  there 
are  t«  o  troops  on  that  side  for  every  one 
we  have  on  this  side.  They  do  not  need 
any  votes  from  this  side,  but  we  must 
keep  all  ours  and  must  have  all  of  them 
in  town  all  the  time  in  order  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto. 

So  evidently  these  agricultural  pro- 
grams were  not  so  prizeworthy  or  so 
world  shirking  that  they  could  command 
enough  support  in  a  Democratic -con- 
trolled Senate  or  House  to  get  by  the 
President's  veto. 

The  Vice  President  has  justly  dealt 
with  that  situation,  and  has  not  gone 
beyond  the  record. 

My  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota,  stated  that  the  Vice 
President  went  to  North  Dakota,  to  aid 
a  Republican  candidate.  Well,  certainly 
he  did  not  go  to  North  DakoU  to  hurt 
him;  that  is  for  sure.  But  we  should 
mention  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1,  who  is  a  candidate,  also  went  to 
North  Dakota — unless  I  have  misread  all 
the  contemporary  press.  No  one  quar- 
rels about  that. 

My  regret  is  that  I  could  not  disengage 
myself  from  all  this  business  long  enough 
to  go  out  and  help  the  candidate  in  North 
Dakota — assuming  that  he  would  like  to 
have  me  come.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  might.  But  assuming  that  he  would, 
and  assuming  that  I  could  have  gotten 
loose,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  go. 

I  am  informed  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  also  went.  So  the 
score  is  2  to  1. 
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We  have  been  very  modest  about  it; 
but  that  is  all  part  and  parcel  of  the 
political  atmosphere  in  which  we  live. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  men- 
tioned industrial  research.  I  have  to  ask 
my  distingmshed  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young],  who  is 
something  of  a  mentor  to  me  on  matters 
agricultiiral — except  when  I  disagree 
with  him.  But  it  seems  to  me  there  have 
been  requests  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  funds  for  indiistrial  re- 
search. The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
serves  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  on  the  legislative  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  shall  ask  my 
distinguished  friend  from  North  Dakota 
what  happened  to  those  requests  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  adequate 
funds  with  which  to  deeil  with  industrial 
research. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  As  a 
frequent  critic  of  Secretary  Benson,  I 
wish  to  say  this  to  his  credit:  I  do  not 
believe  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  has  done 
more  for  research  than  has  he.  For  most 
if  not  all  of  the  last  7  years  the  Congress 
has  refused  to  appropriate  all  of  the 
funds  for  industrial  research  and  other 
research  requested  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  only  one  or  two  other  allusions  I  wish 
to  make. 

In  his  speech  in  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  the 
Vice  President  alluded  to  what  the  plat- 
form committees  will  do  when  they  deal 
with  the  agricultural  planks.  Then  the 
Vice  President  said: 

Before  doing  so.  I  should  like  to  state  my 
tMslc  attitude  toward  this  and  other  prob- 
lems confronting  the  Nation  today.  It  would 
be  easy  fca-  me  to  make  promises  to  America's 
farmers  that  I  knew  I  could  not  keep,  to 
advocate  programs  that  I  knew  wouldn't 
work,  or  to  put  forth  proposals  that  I  was 
sure  the  Congress  would  not  adopt. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  can  find  for  me 
in  the  English  language  words  that  could 
more  candidly  express  the  attitude  of  a 
candidate  than  those,  I  do  not  know 
quite  where  you  would  find  them. 

The  Vice  President  went  on — and  I 
think  the  statement  he  made  was  a  very 
fair  and  equitable  one.    He  said : 

From  a  purely  political  standpoint,  It 
might  be  enough  for  the  Democrats  to  blame 
the  program  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  for  the  Republicans  to  blame  It  on  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

That  is  one  of  the  niceties  about  this 
thing :  We  can  throw  our  charge  at  Ezra 
Benson,  or  we  can  throw  it  at  the  other 
side,  and  they  can  throw  it  at  us.  After 
all,  they  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  about  a  young 
private  who  was  in  a  plane  over  the  Ko- 
rean front  for  the  first  time,  flying  his 
first  mission,  along  with  a  tough,  old 
sergeant.  As  the  enemy  flak  began  to  go 
through  the  fuselage  of  the  plane,  the 
young  boy.  getting  his  flrst  baptism  of 
fire,  turned  white,  and  began  to  cringe, 
and  said,  "Sarge.  Sarge.  They're  shoot- 
ing at  us." 

The  old  sergeant  said,  "Sure;  ttiey're 
allowed  to." 

So  in  this  business  one  is  allowed  to 
shoot;  and  I  am  always  glad  when  my 
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whether  there  is  any  pol- 
i  bushel  of  wheat  or  com.     I 
that   any   one    of   these 
jither  Republican  or  Demo- 
course,  it  is  neither;  there  is 
about  it.     So  we  ought  to 
of  our  time  on  a  keen  eco- 
and  an  analytic  endeav- 
he  answer,  instead  of  scold- 
ind  down  the  line,  fulminat- 
Benson,  fulminating  against 
I^esident  because  he  went  to 
Dak.,   and   then,   of   course, 
ittle  because  it  would  appear 
mjght  have  borrowed  an  idea 
side, 
he  Senator  :Tom  Minnesota 
up  today  and  just  praise 
to  the  sky.    He  should 
is  a  man  of  humility.     Here 
candor  and  understanding, 
nan  of  open  heart,  because 
;ood  idea  that  maybe  some- 
some  time  ago  on  this 
suddenly  we  find  he  adopts  it. 
the  breadth  of  his  under- 
It  shows  the  extent  of  his 
forbearance,   a   man  of   great 
of  candor,  eminently  qual- 
moral  and  spiritual  yard- 
a  great  President   of  the 


ev'ry 


renr  ember 


SOlLTCe, 


that,  he  scolds  him  for  hav- 

this  idea.     Goodness  me, 

borrowing  ideas.    I  do  not 

the  source;  but  if  the 

good  and  I  cannot  remem- 

I  borrow  it,  anjrway. 

about  Public  Law  480.    The 

nt  mentions  it,  and  what  we 

order  to  expand  operations 

So  that  brings  into  view 

of   who   was   the   original 

!  old  Public  Law  480  idea. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the 

shy  type.     I  do  not  claim 

over  legislation.    I  am 

ley  ever  read  the  Record  on 

and  say  to  me.  "What  did 

the  law  books?"  the  chances 

say,  "I  spent  most  of  my  time 

legislation  off  the  law  books 

off  those  books  some  that  al- 

there."    If  anybody  ever  wants 

nonument  to  me,  let  him  do 

basis,  rather  than  on  things 

parchment  for  which  per- 

have  no  pride  some  years 


ami 
pare itage 
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to  Public  Law  480, 1  see  the 

South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case] 

he  Chamber,    He  had  a  great 

House  of  Representatives. 

student.    He  comes  from 

,  the  neighboring  State  to 
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which  Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
and  the  Vice  President,  and  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller all  journeyed.  I  should  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend.  Milt  Young,  you 
are  being  honored  in  1960.  I  hope  you 
will  invite  me  to  join  the  galaxy.  If  I 
can  find  time,  I  shall  come  out  there, 
and  course  up  and  down  the  great  spaces 
of  North  Dakota,  where  the  air  is  clear, 
where  there  are  no  exhaust  fumes  from 
automobiles,  where,  if  one  learns  ab- 
dominal breathing,  he  can  breathe 
deeply.    They  live  longer  out  there. 

It  comes  to  my  mind  it  must  have  been 
7  or  8  years  ago  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  1  Mr.  Case  )  came  up  with 
the  idea  of  the  matter  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies in  connection  with  a  situation 
which  existed  in  Korea  at  the  time.  He 
is  a  modest  person,  but  I  am  going  to  ask 
him  to  say  now  what  that  situation  was 
out  of  which  the  whole  foreign  currency 
idea  came. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
probably  is  overly  generous.  The  Public 
Law  480  idea  was  based  on  the  idea  of 
selling  surplus  commodities  in  exchange 
for  foreign  currencies.  The  junior  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  as  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  early  in 
1953. 1  believe  it  was,  heard  General  Van 
Fleet  tell  about  the  distressed  conditions 
in  Korea,  where  there  was  a  shortage  of 
food  and  an  abundance  of  paper  money. 
The  price  of  food  was  skyrocketing  be- 
cause the  Korean  farmer  had  become  a 
soldier.  General  Van  Fleet  said  the 
Chinese  war  prisoners  were  being  fed  a 
better  diet  than  the  Korean  soldiers  were 
getting.  It  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him 
why  that  was.  He  said  it  was  because. 
under  a  Geneva  Convention,  we  had 
agreed  that  prisoners  of  war  should  get  a 
diet  that  was  not  less  than  what  the 
lowest  ranking  soldier  would  get.  We 
were  seeing  that  the  prisoners  of  war 
were  well  fed.  and  we  had  no  responsibil- 
ity in  that  regard  toward  the  Korean 
soldiers. 

I  introduced  a  bill  which  proposed  that 
we  sell  Korea  some  of  our  surplus  com- 
modities and  take  their  paper  money, 
with  the  idea  of  using  the  Korean  money 
afterward  to  employ  soldiers,  after  the 
war.  to  rebuild  the  economy  of  Korea  by 
building  roads,  and  so  forth. 

So  far  as  I  know  and  understand  from 
research  in  the  Congressional  Library, 
that  idea  was  the  first  proposal  that 
surplus  commodities  be  sold  for  foreign 
currencies.  The  idea  was  picked  up  and 
inconwrated  in  a  bill  in  which  several 
members  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Forestry  Committee  joined,  which  was 
the  bill  that  became  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL]  probably  formalized  these 
proposals  out  of  which  distribution  of 
food  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies 
come. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Yes. 
Public  Law  480  was  one  of  the  best  farm 
programs  ever  enacted  by  Congress.  The 
first  sponsor  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  SchoeppelI,  and  I 
believe  it  was  cosponsored  by  prswitically 
all,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  of  the 
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Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  including  myself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    There  la  no  further 
response  necessary,  but  I  want  to  borrow 
a  leaf  from  the  page  of  the  book  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.    His  State  al- 
most became  my  second  home,  because 
I  went  up  there  and  em-olled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.    I  fully  intended 
to  stay  there,  graduate  from  law  school, 
hang  out  a  shingle  in  Hennepin  County, 
in  Minneapolis,  and  engage  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.     The  war  intervened   and 
took  me  off  the  campus.    So  one  never 
knows  what  Is  going  to  happen  to  him  in 
this  world.     That  Is  the  reason  why  I 
have  such  an  afttnity  with  the  Senator. 
It  makes  us  kinfolks.    That  Is  why  my 
affection  for  him  Is  as  high  as  the  sky 
and  as  deep  as  the  sea.    That  is  why  we 
could  take  a  leaf  out  of  his  lesson  book. 
He  wa.s  scolding  because  all  this  was 
done  and  had  been  announced  to  the 
whole    wide   world,    and   evidently    the 
world  has  been  niggardly  in  its  approba- 
tion and  credit.    The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator  from   South   Dakota   pioneers   an 
Idea.    It  points  up  one  weakness  we  have. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
visualizes    a    great    idea.     The    distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has 
been  giving  great  leadership  in  the  farm 
field.    But,  somehow,  we  just  have  not 
bragged  about  it.    We  have  not  boasted 
about  our  idea£  and  our  achievements  In 
that  field  at  all.    We  have  that  necessary 
fecundity  of  imagination   to  pioneer  a 
program,  but  we  are  the  shy  and  retiring 
type.     We  are  forever  hiding  our  light 
under  a  bushel.    But  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  Scriptural  admonition  not  to  hide 
one's  light  under  a  bushel.    So  let  the 
lights   be   pointed   upward.     Let   them 
shine  brightly  so  all  the  people  can  see 
them.    Before  election  day  they  will  be 
advised  where  the  real  imagination,  the 
real  courage,   the  real  achievement  in 
the  whole  farm  program  happens  to  be 
Then,  of  course,  our  brethren  on  the 
other  side  can  ventilate  their  frustra- 
tion to  their  hearts'  content. 

I  think  my  beloved  friend  is  a  little 
frustrated.  Think  of  it — five  farm  bills 
and  five  vetoes,  and  then  not  enough 
Senators,  even  on  his  own  side  of  the 
aisle,  to  override  a  veto.  Of  course, 
that  is  likely  to  engrave  frustration  on 
even  the  most  redoubtable  person. 

He  is  a  humble  fellow.  I  love  him.  I 
salute  h**"  I  trust  as  he  goes  forward 
he  win  irin  the  accolade  on  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  say.  "A  noble  person  with 
great  grasp,  deeply  unselfish,  because 
when  a  great  idea  comes  along  which  is 
in  the  Interest  of  the  country  he  doe.s  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  applj-ing 
his  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  people  and 
for  the  good  of  agriculture." 

So.  for  a  moment.  I  think  we  shall  let 
the  case  rest.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
sit  here  in  amazement  and  wonderment 
at  the  unique  ability  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  a  gentleman  for  whom 
I  have  sincere  affection  and  friendship. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  a  tre- 
mendoiis  Impact  he  could  make  If  he  had 
a  good  case.  Really,  based  upon  the 
threadbare  material  with  which  he  has 


had  to  work,  namely,  the  record  of  tills 
administration  In  ttoe  field  of  agrlcul- 
tore — ^he  has  been  entertaining  at  least 
to  his  own  political  kinfolk.  I  have 
noticed  the  cheering  section  which  was 
generously  and.  I  am  sure,  carefully 
arranged.  I  noticed  that  the  questi<»« 
and  answers,  if  not  well  rehearsed,  at 
least  had  the  appearance  of  spontaneity. 

I  feel  we  ought  to  compliment  the 
minority  leader.  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  his  qualities  of  rtiet- 
oric  and  elocution.  He  presents  an 
argument  which  is  smooth,  soothing,  and 
mellow — but  not  convincing.  Were  he 
selling  some  delicacy,  I  think  he  would 
pi-esent  a  master  job  of  salesmanship. 
It  is  sweet.  When  one  listens  to  it,  It 
sounds  very  entrancing  and  it  sounds 
very  engaging.  The  only  trouWe  is  that 
when  one  reaches  out  to  touch  it.  it  is 
like  the  candy  floss  at  the  county  fair — 
it  simply  is  not  there.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  substance,  but  it  fades  away 
under  careful  examination. 

I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  Senator 
mind  if  I  come  to  his  side? 

Mr.  HL^MPHREY.  Please  oxne  over. 
Please  come  over.    [Laughter.] 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  there  is  more 
rejoicing  in  heaven  over  the  repentance 
of  one  sinner  than  for  a  meeting  of  the 
faithful.  If  this  is  an  indication  of  any 
degree  of  repentance  of  action,  then  in 
truth  we  are  delighted.  Even  if  it  does 
not  .so  indicate,  we  are  delighted  to  have 
the  Senator  on  our  side,  because  he  is  a 
fine  gentleman, 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  given  us  a  good  dissertation 
upon  history.  It  was  sketchy.  It  was 
not  in  detail.  In  terms  of  the  broad 
sweep  of  history  of  the  last  decade,  it 
had  a  degree  of  relevancy. 

The  Senator  has  gone  Into  the  parent- 
hood of  PuWic  Law  480.  I  am  forced  to 
say  that  historically  his  findings  are 
within  a  degree  of  being  factual,  except 
that  there  were  a  niunber  who  were 
claiming  the  child. 

I  wish  to  say.  however,  there  were 
others  of  us  in  the  fight.  For  example, 
my  colleagues  will  recall  that  in  1933  I 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  soft 
currencies  for  the  piu-chase  of  American 
surplus  foods  under  the  Mutiial  Security 
Act,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Stassen  was 
the  Director  of  what  was  called  the  For- 
eign Operations  Administration.  I  had 
Mr.  Stassen's  office  prepare  the  amend- 
ment I  suggested.  When  I  brought  It  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
immediately  there  was  a  great  protest 
that  the  administration  opposed  It.  I 
pointed  out  that  It  had  been  prepared 
by  one  of  the  offlcers  of  the  administra- 
tion. There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  see 
to  it  that  the  amendment  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  bill. 

This  was  during  that  short  period  of 
time  when  the  Republicans  were  In  con- 
trol, In  the  83d  Congress.  It  was  a  very 
brief  Interlude  in  the  progress  of  this 
Nation. 

I  wish  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  no 
Democratic  bill  was  ever  reported  during 


that  time.  A  Sermtor  could  introduce 
any  bill  he  desired,  but  It  was  reported 
under  the  name  of  a  member  of  the  Re- 
puMican  Party,  which  was  then  the  ma- 
jority party.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 
I  am  not  ccanplaining  about  that.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  not  quite  that 
disciplined  in  our  action. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.    Mr.  President,   will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  am  delighted  to 
yield.    It  is  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  may  be  called  away 
from  the  Chamber  before  this  fascinat- 
ing dissertation  comes  to  an  end.  but  I 
always  think  about  Ezekiel.  the  great 
missionary.  After  the  Lord  taught  him 
to  see  the  light  he  said  he  wait  among 
tiie  people  and.  "I  sat  where  they  sat. ' 
I  am  something  of  a  missionary  in 
this  field.  Of  course,  when  I  go  out 
upon  a  missionary  journey  I  have  to  go 
where  there  are  sinners,  so  I  came  to 
this  side  of  the  aisle.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  I  wish  to  say  to 
this  modem  day  Ezekiel  that  he  did  not 
need  to  leave  the  promised  land  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  There  were 
plenty  erf  cash  customers  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle,  before  he  came  to  work  these 
precincts.  Nevertheless,  we  are  de- 
lighted to  have  the  companionship  of 
the  minority  leader.  I  repeat,  we  re- 
spect his  capability,  his  qualities,  and 
his  ability  to  do  well  with  a  limited  case. 
I  also  compliment  the  minority  leader 
for  another  thing.  I  always  like  to  lis- 
ten to  his  stories,  even  when  they  are 
not  pertinent.     [Laughter.] 

I  brieve  that  Congress  needs  a  hght 
touch  occasionally,  a  demonstration  of 
a  sense  of  humw.  The  minority  leader 
hu  done  us  a  great  favor.  It  is  par- 
ticularly helpful  for  him  to  tell  a  story 
when  there  is  nothing  else  to  say.  It 
has  a  way  of  taking  one's  mind  off  the 
subject  matter,  if  there  is  a  subject 
matter.  In  this  Instance,  the  minority 
leader  has  done  well. 

We  give  the  minority  leader  an  "A"  In 
history— no.  a  "B"  in  history.  He  did 
not  tell  all  of  It.  ,,_ 

We  give  him  an  "A"  in  story  telling. 
He  has  been  superior,  excellent, 
smooth,  and  soothing  in  elocuUon.  in 
rhetoric,  in  diction,  and  in  oratory. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  record, 
he  fails.  Zero.  The  reason  he  fails  Is 
that  the  record  of  the  administration  is 
best  described  by  the  Vice  Presidents 
own  statement,  which  was  quoted  by  the 
minority  leader.  I  ask  Senators  to  lis- 
ten to  the  quotation  fnxn  Mr.  NrxoN. 
He  ought  to  know  about  the  subject,  be- 
cause he  and  others  have  been  the  prac- 
titioners of  what  I  am  about  to  quote: 

I  think  the  American  farmers  and  the 
American  people  deserre  better  than  this 
kind  or  patent  demagogery  •^oO.  pollUcal 
fakery. 

That  is  the  epitaph  which  will  be  put 
upon  the  political  tombstone  of  this 
administraUon.  "Here  lie  those  who 
were  past  masters  of  demagogery  and 
poUtical  fakery.  at  least  as  they  relate 
to  the  farmers." 

Who  promised  at  Kasson,  Minn., 
that  farmers  should  have  90  percent  of 
parity?  Who  was  it  who  promised  not 
only  90  percent  of  parity  but  also  100 
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percent  of  parity,  and  then  added,  in 
smaU  print,  as  to  the  100  percent  of 
parity,  "in  the  marketplace"? 

Who  said,  from  the  public  platforms, 
"The  Democrats  are  giving  you  too  lit- 
tle." 

Who  was  it  who  made  the  golden 
promise?  I  say  that  Adlai  Stevenson 
was  outpromlsed  10  percent  in  one  aft- 
ernoon before  100,000  farmers  in 
southern  Minnesota. 

Who  was  it  who  broke  that  prwnise? 
It  was  this  administration. 

Who  was  it  who  said  that  Secretary 
Benson  was  one  of  the  greatest  Secre- 
taries this  country  ever  had? 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
been  assailing  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture this  afternoon.  I  have  been 
praising  him  for  pulling  to  his  bosom  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
saying,  "This  is  one  of  our  men.  This 
is  one  of  the  architects" — as  he  said— "of 
the  administration  poUcies.'' 

Mr.  Ndcon  said  in  1954  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  April  21 : 

I  predict  that  the  verdict  of  history  will 
be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  haj*  been  one  of  the  greatest 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  In  our  history,  and 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  fanner  In  the 
program  he  advocated  and  put  Into  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  President,  where  was  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  when  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray] 
was  fighting  for,  working  for,  testifying 
for  and  arguing  for  his  international 
food  and  fiber  program?  Where  was  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Congress  put  into  action  by  law  the 
request  to  the  administration  for  a  plan 
and  legislative  recommendations  for  a 
national  security  reserve.  Where  was 
this  articulate,  courageous,  statesman- 
like gentleman? 

The  minority  leader  said  of  the  Vice 
President : 

Here  Is  a  man  of  humility.  Here  is  a  man 
of  candor.     Here  Is  a  man  of  open  heart. 

But  was  he  a  man  who  told  the  truth 
about  agriculture?  The  Vice  President 
has  spoken  up  on  any  issue  at  any  time 
he  wished  to.  He  has  spoken  on  all  sides 
of  it.  The  Vice  President  did  not  lift 
his  voice  for  a  single  one  of  the  measures 
in  behalf  of  which  he  now  goes  to  the 
peoples  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  all  the  other  people  of 
the  Nation.  He  did  not  lift  his  voice  for 
the  World  Food  Bank.  He  did  not  say 
a  word  for  industrial  uses  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

I  will  not  let  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration oflF  the  hook  on  this  subject. 
They  claim  they  have  asked  for  greater 
funds  for  industrial  use  research.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  have  approved  legisla- 
tion in  this  area,  saying  that  the  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  not  done  an  adequate 
job  in  research  on  the  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  commodities,  and  the  ad- 
nnnistration  has  opposed  the  legislation. 
Nobody  knows  that  better  than  the  Sen- 
ptir  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  John- 
ston! who  was  the  main  author  of  this 
bill,  and,  may  I  add,  the  distinguished 


Senator  fr<im  Indiana  [Mr.  Capehart]. 
who  on  twt  occasions.  I  recall,  has  also 
sponsored  legislation  in  this  area,  and 
I  complimeit  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Presi  dent,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  t  lis  administration  has  fought 
against  stiategic  food  reserves  while 
talking  alwi  ,ys  about  surpluses,  surpluses, 
surpluses.  Now  the  Vice  President  has 
gone  into  N  Drth  Dakota,  where  there  are 
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supporting  economic  injustice.  Now 
when  it  looks  as  if  he  might  have  a 
chance,  at  least,  to  be  on  the  ticket,  he 
Is  out  telling  the  people  of  America  of 
the  wonders  of  the  new  findings  of  this 
administration.  He  now  says  that  he  Is 
going  to  recommend  this  program  to  the 
Republican  Platform  Committee. 

All  he  will  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
Democratic  Platform  of  1956.  have  it 
copied,  and  sent  airmail-special  delivery, 
and  we  can  predict  the  result.  It  will  be 
there  too  late,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
do  with  this  what  they  have  done  with 
other  good  recommendations — write  it 
mto  the  platform ;  ignore  it  in  action. 

I  think  the  Vice  President's  speech 
has  been  adequately  analyzed.  While  it 
had  the  interesting  quality  of  being  all 
things  to  all  people,  it  had  very  Uttle  to 
offer  except  that  which  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  have  already  offered  and 
which  this  administration  has  rebuked, 
vetoed,  refused  to  act  upon  or  shunted 
aside.  That  to  me  is  not  a  demonstra- 
tion of  political  responsibility;  that  is 
political  fakery. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  appropriate  to  insert 
the  address  of  the  Vice  President  made 
at  Minot.  N.  Dak.,  on  June  20  as  a  part 
of  the  very  illuminating  discussion  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Minnesota  and  myself.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
of  the  Vice  President  at  Minot.  N.  Dak., 
on  June  20.  1960.  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tlie  farm  problem  has  been  kicked  around 
like  a  !>)l!ttcal  foitball  for  m  lone  th.tt  we 
have  lost  .slight  "f  some  truths  of  which  we 
.should  be  reminded.  In  talking  about  what 
Is  wrong  about  our  farm  problem  we  should 
not  forget  wh.it  Is  rlijht. 

We  should  be  eternally  Rrateful  to 
.America's  farmers  that  our  problem  In  this 
country  Is  one  <.f  plenty  rather  than 
scarcity.  The  pnxluctlvlty  of  our  farmers  l.s 
directly  respon.slble  for  our  being  the  best 
fed.  best  clothed  people  In  the  world,  with 
thf  hiiihest  standard  of  living  any  i>eople 
have  enjoyed  in  history. 

The  pnxluctivlty  of  our  farmers  also  is  re- 
six)!' sible  for  the  Kreate.^t  adviintacje  we  have 
over  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  economic  com- 
petition in  which  we  arc  engaged  Six  mil- 
lion .'Vmerlcan  farmers  and  farmworkers  pro- 
duce ;'.pproximately  the  same  amovint  that 
50  million  aijricultnre  workers  produce  m 
•ht^  Soviet  Uni  'n.  Until  Mr  Khru.shchev  Is 
able  to  close  this  gap  he  will  have  no  chance 
wh-tevfT  to  catch  \ip  with  the  United  States 
in  the  over-all  production. 

Having  in  mind  those  things  that  are 
right  about  our  farm  problem,  let  us  con- 
sider those  things  that  are  wrong.  Putting 
it  In  its  simplest  terms,  our  dlfflcultles  stem 
from  the  fact  that  we  produce  more  food 
and  fiber  than  we  can  con-^ume.  The  net 
effect  of  our  Government  programs,  a.s  far  as 
the  basic  crops  are  concerned.  Is  to  make 
this  problem  worse  rather  than  better  The 
sizes  of  our  surplus  and  the  costs  to  the  t:i\- 
payer  continue  to  go  up  and  farm  Income 
continues  to  go  down. 

How  did  we  get  this  way'  There  are  two 
basic  causes^ — the  first  generally  recognized, 
the  second  often  overlooked. 

During  World  War  II  we  needed  and 
adopted  a  program  to  Increase  agriculture 
production  to  meet  war  needs.  Today  the 
need  no  longer  exists  but  the  program  which 
was  adopted  to  rrreet  it  continues. 
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A  second  factor  which  has  aggravated  the 
problem  Is  the  production  explosion  which 
was  brought  about  by  the  technological 
revolution  on  the  farm.  Today,  for  example, 
in  the  production  of  basic  crops,  one  man 
can  do  the  work  that  it  took  two  to  do  20 
years  ago.  And  In  the  same  20-year  period, 
productivity  per  acre  has  almost  doubled 

As  a  result,  the  American  people  have  de- 
veloped the  capacity  of  feeding  themselves, 
supplying  large  foreign  markets  and  still 
accumulating  mountainous  surpluses,  with  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  population  en- 
gaged In  agriculture  than  has  been  the  case 
In  any  society  In  history. 

Why  haven't  we  been  able  to  make  more 
progress  in  solving  this  problem  to  date? 

Putting  it  bluntly,  there  has  been  a  polit- 
ical stalemate  between  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  over  the  past  5  years. 

The  majority  In  Congress  has  persisted  In 
refusing  to  face  up  to  the  farm  problem  and 
It  continues  to  support  obsolete  solutions 
which  were  conceived  for  an  entirely  diflerent 
period  and  for  different  problems. 

The  administration,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  sought  solutions  which  were.  In  effect,  a 
reverse  of   the  previous  policies. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  Congress  has 
refused  to  approve  the  administration's  pro- 
gram but  has  not  come  forward  with  one 
of  Its  own  which  the  administration  could 
accept.  Consequently,  America's  farmers 
and  the  American  people  continue  to  be 
stuck  with  the  present  program  which  every- 
body agrees  should  be  changed. 

This  stalemate  must  be  broken  That  is 
why  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year  In  which  he  Indicated 
that  within  certain  guidelines  he  would 
sign  any  bill  which  offered  a  reasonable 
chance  to  achieve  a  solution. 

Until  the  Congress  acts  or  refuses  to  act 
on  the  President's  recommendations  we  will 
not  know  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem 
that  will  confront  the  next  President  and 
the  next  Congress.  But  of  this  we  can  be 
sure:  Whatever  action  the  Congress  takes, 
the  farm  problem  is  the  most  difDcult  do- 
mestic Issue  confronting  the  American  peo- 
ple m  this  campaign  It  will  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  both  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency to  offer  new  solutions  to  this  problem 
which  will  break  the  5-year  stalemate  which 
has  existed  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress. 

While  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
comment  on  those  phases  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  currently  being  considered 
by  the  Congress,  there  are  other  .areas  In 
which  there  Is  no  possibility  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act.  I  should  like  to  spell  out 
tonight  some  of  the  approaches  In  those 
fields  which  I  have  asked  the  Republican 
platform  committee  to  consider  In  Its 
deliberations. 

Before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to  state  my 
basic  attitude  toward  this  and  the  other 
problems  confronting  the  Nation  today.  It 
would  be  easy  for  me  to  make  promises  to 
America's  farmers  that  I  know  I  couldn't 
keep,  to  advocate  programs  that  1  knew 
wouldn't  work,  or  to  put  forth  proposals 
that  I  was  sure  the  Congress  would  not 
adopt. 

Prom  a  purely  political  standpoint,  It 
might  be  enough  for  the  Democrats  to  blame 
the  program  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  for  the  Republicans  to  blame  it  on  the 
Democratic  Congress. 

I  think  the  American  farmers  and  the 
American  people  deserve  better  than  this 
kind  of  patent  demagogery  and  political 
fakery.  The  programs  I  shall  discuss  now 
and  during  the  course  of  the  campaign  will 
be  designed  not  to  create  a  good  Issue  for 
the  election  but  to  find  a  workable  solution 
for  the  problem.  The  American  farmer  de- 
serves better  than  simply  to  be  caught  In 
the  crossfire  of  a  political  name-calling  con- 
test. 


There  are  five  general  guidelines  that  I 
believe  we  should  follow  in  developing  an 
agricultural  program. 

Because  the  Government  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility for  getting  the  farmer  Into  his 
present  troubles,  the  CJovemment  must  share 
the  cost  for  getting  him  out  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

The  solution  of  the  farm  problem  does  not 
He  In  simply  doing  more  of  what  we  have 
been  doing  since  our  present  programs  have 
aggravated  rather  than  solved  the  problem. 

We  should  reject  any  program  which 
would  put  the  farmer  In  a  Government  strait- 
Jacket  In  which  what  he  plants,  how  much 
he  can  sell,  and  the  price  he  receives  Is  de- 
termined  by   bureaucrats  In  Washington. 

While  the  parity  price  program  on  which 
we  have  placed  such  great  reliance  In  the 
past  has  proved  useful  In  stabilizing  farm 
prices,  we  must  recognize  that  a  parity 
formula  at  Its  best  treats  the  symptoms  and 
not  the  cause  of  the  farm  problem. 

A  method  must  be  developed  whereby  the 
farmers  themselves  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  the  kind  of  farm  program 
they  want. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the  specific 
proposals  which  I  have  asked  the  Republican 
platform  committee  to  consider.  I  want  to 
emphasize  at  the  outset  that  these  proposals 
are  not  Intended  to  be  all  Inclusive.  For 
example.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  problem  of 
parity  at  this  time  since  It  Is  currently  be- 
fore the  C<jngres6.  But,  the  proposals  I  shall 
make  are  ones  designed  to  deal  with  the 
causes  and  not  jiist  the  symptoms  of  the 
f.\rm  problem. 

To  help  the  farmer  to  get  out  of  the  cost- 
price  squeesie.  we  must  wage  an  effective 
fight  against  inflation.  In  a  period  of  In- 
flation with  surpluses  overhanging  the 
market,  the  prices  of  the  products  the 
farmer  grows  are  the  last  to  go  up  and  they 
never  catch  up  with  the  prices  of  the  things 
he  buys.  There  should  be  a  sharply  ex- 
patided  program  of  research  in  the  marketing 
of  fiirm  products,  designed  to  reduce  the  gap 
between  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
crops  and  what  the  consumer  pays  for  his 
food. 

To  bring  supply  more  directly  into  relation 
with  demand,  we  must  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  acreage  which  produces  crops 
in  surplus  out  of  production.  In  adminis- 
tering this  program,  we  must  take  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  avoid  creating  ghost 
towns  In  the  traditionally  agricultural  areas. 
Til"  rural  development  program,  which  has 
been  so  successful,  should  be  expanded  so 
that  marginal  farmers  can  supplement  their 
income  and  not  be  forced  to  move  from  the 
rural  communitic;  in  which  they  live. 

Our  major  aim  and  our  major  effort  mu.st 
be.  however,  not  to  reduce  production  but  to 
expand  the  markets  for  farm  products  and 
to  increase  consumption.  There  are  three 
proposals  in  this  area  that  I  think  are  among 
those  worthy  of  consideration. 

First.  Governor  Rockefeller,  in  his  recent 
appearance  in  North  Dakota,  proposed  that 
a  year's  supply  of  food  for  the  Nation  be  set 
aside  against  the  eventuality  of  an  atomic 
attack  This  Is  a  sound  and  constructive 
proposal  and  I  would  only  add  that  because 
a  1-  or  a  2-year  reserve  would  represent  an 
enormous  permanent  storage  burden  In  Its 
present  form,  a  research  program  should  be 
undertaken  to  find  economically  feasible  ways 
to  convert  surplus  grains  Into  storable  form. 

Second.  I  believe  the  amount  of  effort  we 
are  presently  devoting  to  research  for  ex- 
panding the  commercial  uses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  Inadequate  It  is  an  established 
practice  In  business  to  allot  funds  for  basic 
research  which  bear  a  proper  relationship  to 
the  overall  magnitude  of  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  doesn't  make  sense  to  spend 
only  $16  million  a  year  on  finding  new  uses 
for  agriculture  products  when  we  are  spend- 
ing $5  billion  a  year  In  financing  and  storing 
surplus  farm  products. 


There  is  a  third  area  which  provides  by  far 
the  best  opportunity  for  making  our  food 
svirpluBes  a  national  asset  rather  than  a 
liabUlty  as  they  tend  to  be  today.  I  refer  to 
the  use  of  our  foods  in  the  humane,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  conunerclal.  market 
abroad. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  third  of  the 
world's  population,  approximately  a  billion 
people,  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night.  Every- 
body agrees  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
have  huge  surpluses  at  home  and  millions 
of  hungry  people  abroad.  How  can  we  bring 
our  surplus  food  and  hungry  people  to- 
gether? 

The  United  States  has  been  doing  a  great 
deal  In  this  field.  In  the  past  6  years,  under 
Public  Law  480.  over  $9  billion  of  surplus 
food  has  been  distributed  to  people  in  other 
countries  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
this  food  In  the  commercial  market. 

There  are  two  potential  objections  to  the 
program.  Since  It  is  unilateral  In  character 
we  do  not  get  the  credit  that  we  might  from 
our  generosity  because  of  the  criticism  in 
some  countries  that  the  sole  pujTXDse  of  the 
program  is  to  further  selfish  U.S.  objectives 
In  the  cold  war. 

Second,  we  have  good  friends  and  allies, 
the  Canadians,  Australians,  French,  and  Ar- 
gentines who  produce  the  same  foods  that 
we  have  in  surplus.  This  means  that  when- 
ever our  surpluses  are  distributed  without 
adequate  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  normal 
commercial  markets,  the  effect  is  potentially 
disastrous  as  far  as  these  countries  are  con- 
cerned and  In  the  long  run  would  be  detri- 
mental to  our  own  Interests  as  well. 

Immediately  i>rior  to  the  svunmit  confer- 
ence the  President,  In  discussions  with  his 
staff  in  which  I  participated,  developed  a 
proposal  which  meets  these  objections  and 
which  can  lead  to  a  major  breakthrough  in 
getting  stirplus  food  to  hungry  people 
abroad.  He  was  considering  presentation  of 
this  proposal  for  the  first  time  at  the  sum- 
mit conference  In  Paris. 

The  first  step  would  have  been  to  call  a 
conference  of  all  the  siu-plus  producing  na- 
tions. Including  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
nations  would  then  work  out  a  Joint  prop>osal 
for  a  multilateral  program  under  which  the 
food  surpluses  of  all  nations  which  desired 
to  participate  would  have  been  turned  over 
to  United  Nations  agencies  for  distribution 
to  the  hungry  people  of  member  nations. 
The  recipients  of  the  United  Nations  food 
would  be  those  unfortunate  people  who  still 
are  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  an 
adequate  diet  either  by  their  own  agriculture 
efforts  or  by  exchange  of  goods.  The  dis- 
tribution would  be  handled  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  disturb  commercial  markets. 

Since  Mr.  Khrushchev's  actions  in  Paris 
have  ruled  out  the  U.S.S.R.'s  participation  In 
such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  only  course 
of  action  left  open  to  us  is  to  explore  with 
other  surplus  producing  nations  their  atti- 
tude toward  Joining  us  In  such  a  program. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  suggest 
that  this  proposal  is  a  cure-all  for  the  farm 
problem  or  for  the  world's  problems.  It 
does,  however,  have  these  obvious  merits: 
It  will  not  be  harmful  to  our  friends  and 
allies  since  they  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  not  be  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism directed  against  unilateral  U.S.  aid 
since  It  will  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations.  It  will  be  in  the  best 
American  humanitarian  tradition  in  ex- 
pressing concern  for  and  offering  assistance 
to  less  fortunate  p>eople.  It  will  serve  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  by  giving  hun- 
gry people  the  food  which  will  help  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  energy  to  build  in- 
dependent, free  societies  which  can  resist 
foreign  domination  frc«n  any  quarter. 

The  proposals  that  I  have  discussed  to- 
night are  not  presented  as  a  complete  f£u-m 
program.     They  do  indicate  my  conviction 
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that  we  should  not  dig  In  and  fight  the  bat- 
tle over  fann  policy  In  the  entrenched  posi- 
tions which  we  have  occupied  over  the  past 
5  years.  Beating  Secretary  Benson  around 
the  head  on  the  one  hand  or  damning  the 
Democratic  Congress  on  the  other  will  not 
help  the  farmer. 

This  is  the  toughest  and  biggest  domestic 
problem  confronting  America  today.  Its 
solution  requires  the  most  creative  and  imag- 
inative thinking  the  Nation  can  produce. 

If  we  approach  the  problem  with  that 
spirit,  we  will  be  able  to  develop  a  program 
which  will  command  the  support  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  America's  farm- 
ers and  of  the  American  people,  regardless 
of  their  partisan  aflQUatlon. 
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OREGON  COLLEGES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  president  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  spoke  to 
the  Colleges  for  Oregon's  Future  state- 
wide committee,  of  which  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  member. 

In  this  speech.  President  Wilson  spoke 
dramatically  of  the  real  meaning  of  edu- 
cation to  contemporary  America  and  to 
our  future.  In  order  that  his  outstand- 
ing address  may  be  more  widely  read, 
I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  many  citizens 
of  our  State  in  expressing  regret  that 
President  Wilson  will  be  leaving  the 
University  of  Oregon  shortly  to  become 
President  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. We  shall  miss  him,  but  Oregon's 
loss  will  be  Minnesota's  gain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COLLZGES  FOR  OREGON'S  FUTURE 

(By  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  and  president-elect 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota) 
All  historians  have  taken  pleasure  In 
classifying.  For  convenience  they  overlook 
a  great  deal  of  contradictory  detail  In  order 
to  describe  a  period  In  time  as  the  age  of 
enlightenment,  or  of  Renaissance;  or  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  a  similar  way  particular  eras 
have  been  associated  with  the  ascendancy 
of  great  states  or  persons.  So  we  have  Hel- 
lenic and  Roman  ages;  a  period  of  Spanish 
grandeur  under  Ferdinand,  Isabella,  and 
Charles  V;  French  ascendancy  vnder  Louis 
the  XrV.  the  Sun  King:  British  rise  and 
power  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
interrupted  briefly  by  a  Napoleonic  era.  Not 
untU  the  end  of  World  War  I  did  anyone 
but  an  American  seem  to  take  us  seriously 
and  Kusala,  except  by  Russian  historians, 
was  generally  dismissed  as  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary concern,  a  factor  of  less  than  first 
rate  Importance  in  the  Intrigues  and  bal- 
ances of  power  among  Western  European 
states,  until  1917. 

Today  our  historians,  still  with  a  penchant 
for  classification,  are  searching  for  a  name 
that  fits  our  time.  In  the  twenties  we  con- 
fidently thought  this  to  be  the  era  of  Amer- 
ican dominance.  The  depression  shook  our 
confidence.  The  Second  World  War  restored 
our  pride.  Then,  suddenly,  the  Soviet 
Union  emerged.  The  shambles  of  war  were 
less  deterrent  to  the  Russians  than  Stalin- 
grad was  an  inspiration.  In  less  than  10 
years,  by  ruthless  determination,  they  over- 
came handicaps  of  war  devastation.  Indus- 
trial underdevelopment,  a  shortage  of  tech- 
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circumstances,  it  Is  instructive 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville's  ama«lng 

prophecy,  written  126  years  ago: 

at  the  present  time  two  great 

world  which  started  from  dlf- 

but  seem  to  tend  toward  the 

allude  to  the  Russians  and  the 

Both   of   them  have    grown  up 

while  the  attention  of  man- 

dirjected  elsewhere,  they  have  sud- 

themselves   In  the   front  rank 

lations,   and   the   world   learned 

and  their  greatness  at  almost 
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nations    seem    to    have    ne.orly 

natural  limits,  and  they  have 

tain  their  pxDwer:  but  these  are 

act  of   growth.     All   the   others 

or  continue  to  advance  with 

faculty;  these  alone  are  proceeding 

celerity  along  a  path  to  which 

be   perceived.     The  American 

nst  the  obstacles   that   nature 

m;  the  adversaries  of  the  Ru.s- 

The    former    combats    the 

savage  life:  the  latter,  clvlllza- 

its  arms.    The  conquests  of  the 

therefore  gained  by  the  plow- 

of   the   Ruirslan   by   the   sword. 

y^erican  relies  upon  personal  In- 

plish  his  ends  and  gives  free 

ungulded   strength  and    com- 

the  people;  the  Russian  centers 

l^rity  of  society  in  a  single  arm. 

Instrument  of  the  former   is 

the    latter,    servitude.      Their 

Is  different  and  their  covirses 

same:    yet  each  of   them  seems 

by  the  will  of  heaven   to  sway 

of  half  the  globe." 

action  from  this   passage  Is  in- 

we   are   patient   enough    to 

its  more  subtle  lessons. 

T(^quevllle     viewed     America,     he 

here  a  restless  energy,  a  faith 

and   its   future,   and  an   ag- 

of    common     men    to     make 

irork.     None  of  the  men  he  met 

«  the  giants  of  our  Revolution 

lonal  Convention,  but  they 

the  power  of  ideas  because,  as 

with  an  uncommon  idea,  they 

o  move  the  world. 

s  observations  about  the  Rus- 

easUy    understood.      For    60 

vast    territory    and    potential 

ineffective;    but  then  they,   too. 

by  an  Idea;  it  was  in  1917  that 

idea  became  the  controllintr 

national  policy.    Since  that 

has  been  a  test  of  strength  be- 

of  "76"  and  the  Idea  of  "17". 

been,  and  is,  the  future  of  our 

Since  the  contest  is  essentially 

ideas,  it  Is  obvious   that  it  is 

man  that  is  the  critical  resource 

struggle.    But  In  a  more  par- 

the  Issue  is  one  of  minds. 

e   contrasted  the  United   States 

by    saying   our    conquests    were 

plowshare;  theirs  by  the  sword. 

ic    sense    this    observation    was 

the  tin:ie  useful.     But  the  sym- 

our  vision  now,  and  tempts  us 

nostalgia   when    what   we 

rebirth  of  conviction  that  can 

effort  and  sacrifice. 

retrospect,  the  cutting  edge  of  our 

been  improved  by  an  experi- 

that  hardened  the  steel  and 

blade.     It  was  multiplied  to 

;ang    plow    and    attached    to    a 

tractor.       While     Implement 

were    adding    seeders,    com- 

plckers,  and  a  host  of  almost 

to  the  farmer's  arsenal  of 

geneticists  were  developing 
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hybrids  to  Increase  yield  and  to  resist  plant 
Infestation;  and  chemists  were  transform- 
ing corn  and  carbons  into  fuels  and  fabrics 
that  nature  had  never  contemplated.  In  the 
new  symbolism.  Tocqueville's  plowshare 
must  be  replaced  by  tl.e  ferrule  or  the 
classroom,  for  the  conquests  of  America 
have  been  made  by  education. 

The  central  role  of  education  in  Americiin 
progress  is  clearly  seen  by  erery  foreign  ob- 
ser\('r.  In  our  recent  visit  m  Latin  America 
It  was  constantly  stated  as  axiomatic  that 
our  material  progress  wa.s  the  result  of  edu- 
cation; and  that  their  material  progress 
would  d(  pei.cl  upon  their  ability  to  Imlt.ite 
or  improve  upon  our  example.  The  KIne 
of  Nepal  visited  our  campus  on  the  sixth 
of  May.  When  he  spoke  to  our  gviests,  his 
leivd  sentence  w;is:  "We  need  not  tell  you 
how  importiint  education  is  In  making  de- 
m'X-racy  more  purposeful  and  meaningful, 
for  your  ereat  country  is  an  example  of  this 
meaning  " 

It  is  characteristic  and  good  that  we  ask 
"W'-iy  Johnnv  can't  read. "  for  we  cannot 
afford  to  be  satisfied.  But  we  have  dwelt 
upon  our  faults,  falllnij;  to  notice  that  the 
rest  >  f  the  world  marvels  that  for  every 
Johnnv  there  are  99  of  his  friends  th.it 
re:vd  \erv  well.  As  a  result,  we  have  de- 
preciated education  and  made  our  educators 
whipping  boys  while  our  neighbors  have 
sought  ways  to  em'ilate  what  our  rcUicators 
ha.e  d(me.  Somehow  we  need  t^)  become 
big  enough  to  be  self-critical  without  be- 
coming self-tlebaslng.  And  perhaps  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  Russia  may   help. 

Torquevllle  remarked  that  Russian  con- 
quest.s  were  made  by  the  sword.  This  ob- 
servation w.as  al.so  symbolic.  And  it  may  be 
rcmemberPd  that  for  70  years  after  Tocque- 
v::.e,  Riis.si.i's  conquests  were  a  precious  few, 
and  that  in  iao5  she  was  humiliated  by  a 
littl<?  known  and  unappreciated  country. 
Japan.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Com- 
munist revolution  of  1917  that  the  Ru.ssian 
blade  w:is  tempered  and  sharpened  for  mod- 
ern conquest.  At  that  time  the  Leninist 
government  seized  control  of  a  disorganized 
government,  an  underdevelqped  economy, 
and  an  uneducated  people.  They  thought 
of  themselves  as  a  peoples  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment as  a  20th  century  parallel  to  our 
men  of  1776.  Quite  natunilly  they  studied 
our  experiment  to  see  what  had  made  pt)ssi- 
ble  our  .succe.ss. 

Initially  the  common  Russian  was  not 
likely  to  deride  our  country,  but  rather  asked 
the  American  traveler  how  our  Revolution 
was  coming,  as  though  142  years  made  no 
difference,  and  we  were  still  brother  revolu- 
tion.'irles.  Even  the  leaders  of  doctrinaire 
communitim  had  great  respect  for  our  ma- 
terial achievements  and  carefully  studied  our 
method.s.  Ihey  soon  recognized  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  am.azlng  American 
achievement  was  education.  And  Russia 
learned  this  lesson  well.  She  established  5- 
year  plans  for  the  Kulaks,  and  5-year  plans 
for  heavy  Industry,  but  she  began  to  organize 
a  lifetime  plan  of  education,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  without  education  all  her  other 
plans  must  fail. 

The  dreadful  power  of  the  Nazi  Invaders 
that  swept  Into  the  Ukraine  in  World  War 
II  and  pushed  east  to  the  Volga  before  they 
were  sU;pped  at  Stalingrad  destroyed  Rus- 
sia's best  hydroelectrical  installations,  re- 
duced her  most  highly  developed  industrial 
area  to  rubble,  and  blackened  the  fields  and 
leveled  the  buildings  in  her  most  productive 
agricultural  region.  Russia's  economic  situ- 
ation in  1945  was  desperate.  She  could  well 
have  said,  "We  can  afford  no  money  or  time 
lor  preparation  now.  Every  Russian  must 
profluce  today!  '  But  Russia  had  been  com- 
pletely persuaded  that  United  States  progress 
had  been  the  child  of  education.  Her  re- 
sponse to  disaster  was  not,  "We  cajinot  af- 
ford education,"  but  rather  "Only  education 
can  restore  us  to  a  competitive  position.    No 
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sacrifice  is  too  great,  and  no  other  program 
so  important  that  It  should  be  permitted  to 
interfere.  We  can  afford  nothing  else  until 
we  afford  education." 

She  did  not  quibble  about  tuition  fees; 
rather,  she  paid  her  brightest  students  to 
go  to  college.  Between  194ft  and  1957  Rus- 
sia refashioned  her  sword  for  conquest, 
shaped  It  for  space  flight,  equipped  it  with 
an  atomic  warhead,  powered  It  with  rocket 
fuel,  and  made  possible  a  thrust  or  parry  at 
9,000  miles;  sent  a  sample  to  circle  the  sun; 
and  this  month  announced  that  one  sword 
can  be  carried  undersea  by  nuclear  engines, 
while  another  large  enough  to  carry  men 
patrols  the  Immediate  band  of  outer  space. 
This  transformation  of  the  Russian  sword, 
like  our  earlier  transformation  of  the  plow- 
share, has  been  done  with  the  sllderule  and 
the  classroom.  Today  Russia's  real  instru- 
ment of  conquest,  which  Tocquevllle  sym- 
bolized  as   a  sword,   Is    education 

If,  therefore,  we  return  to  the  historian 
with  the  penchant  for  claaslflcatlon,  we  may 
well  say.  "This  Is  not  the  age  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  Russia,  nor  the  nuclear  age, 
nor  the  atomic  age,  but  rather  the  age  of 
education."  The  angry  threats  of  Khru- 
shchev as  he  left  Paris  should  remind  us 
that  today  we  can  leave  nothing  to  chance: 
ncH"  can  we  depend  on  good  will  or  the 
ameliorating  force  of  natural  human  kind- 
ness. The  present  international  climate  is 
cold  Indeed.  And  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves against  the  most  grim  possibilities. 
When  we  arrange  for  historical  classification 
we  may  talk  as  though  this  were  the  age  of 
education,  but  we  must  act  as  though  It  were 
the  flnal  hour.  And  we  should  recognize 
that  we  will  never  again  be  in  a  position  to 
afford  anything  If  we  do  not  afford  education 
now. 

My  preoccupation  with  international  af- 
fairs is  born  of  our  present  crises.  How- 
ever, there  are  other  considerations  that  re- 
quire the  same  prescription.  This  fall  Ore- 
gon will  present  to  Its  private  and  public 
colleges  12  percent  more  candidates  than 
last  year.  We  are  entering  the  baby  boom 
era.  On  occasions  we  may  have  tired  our 
listeners  with  warnings  about  the  capital 
costs  and  Instruction  costs  attendant  on 
this  sudden  expansion. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  consider  this 
population  explosion  as  a  soclologlc  rather 
than  an  educational  Issue.  When  the  stu- 
dents In  the  enlarged  graduating  classes  walk 
away  from  high  school  this  spring,  where  will 
they  make  good  their  commencement? 
What  or  whose  Jobs  will  they  take?  When 
the  numbers  have  doubled  (1970),  will  those 
who  are  given  no  additional  training  be 
carrying  their  weight  or  being  carried?  For 
a  generation  we  have  experienced  an  Increase 
in  adolescent  crime.  Our  folkways  tell  us 
Idle  hands  are  the  devil's  workshop.  Our 
experience  tells  us  that  an  unoccupied  mind 
gathers  trash  more  quickly  than  classics,  and 
that  both  good  literature  and  good  music  are 
educated  tastes. 

If  you  do  not  face  the  Issue  of  costs  and 
provide  a  welcome  at  college  for  these  In- 
creasing numbers,  where  will  you  entertain 
them?  How  will  you  finance  the  men  who 
must  watch  them  on  street  corners,  or  feed 
them  In  the  additional  McLaren  and  Hlllcrest 
schools  that  we  will  require? 

Perhaps  we  should  reexamine  our  assump- 
tions about  what  a  society  can  afford.  Cer- 
tainly so  long  as  we  live  we  can  afford  what 
Is  necessary  to  survive;  and  this  requires 
defense:  and  defense  Is  education.  But  a 
country  as  well  developed  as  ours  should  re- 
quire more  of  life.  We  should  also  ask  that 
the  life  we  save  be  worth  living.  That  would 
Imply  that  the  leisure  hours,  those  beyond 
the  40-  or  35-hour  workweek,  be  worthy  of 
rational  men. 

At  this  point  we  return  to  first  principles 
and  the  language  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
We  require  more  than  life.    We  require  liber- 


ty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  first 
of  these  requires  wise  men,  for  liberty  is 
possible  only  among  men  of  so\  id  Judgment 
and  good  will.  We  may  be  bom  free,  but 
we  are  not  born  wise.  And  the  freedom  with 
which  we  are  born  Is  the  first  casiialty  In  a 
society  that  chooses  to  be  Ignorant.  The 
second,  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  cannot  be 
confused  with  the  cheap  satisfaction  of  ap- 
petites or  the  Idle  tltlllatlon  of  our  animal 
sensations. 

Yet  we  seem  dangerously  bent  on  a  life 
of  pleasure  which  would  make  a  mockery  of 
our  early  high  hopes.  Happiness  la  bom  of 
achievement  and  Is  Inextricably  bound  up 
with  satisfactions  of  the  mind.  The  pursuit 
of  happiness  from  which  a  proud  culture 
might  emerge,  dep>ends  upon  man  seeing  the 
mind  as  that  part  of  God's  Image  which  Is 
born  in  him,  as  that  feature  which  alone 
separates  him  from  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  It  Is  man's  mind  that  distin- 
guishes him  as  human;  intellectual  satisfac- 
tion Is  at  the  core  of  human  happiness.  It 
was  this  happiness  that  Jefferson  expected 
us  to  pursue;  Its  pursuit  Is  the  best  guarantee 
that  life  will  be  constructive;  that  delin- 
quency will  be  avoided.  Such  happiness  is 
the  product  of  a  cultivated  mind.  It,  too. 
requires  education. 

Much  the  same  case  could  be  made  for 
Oregon  in  economic  development  as  the  King 
of  Nepal  has  made  for  his  kingdom.  Ore- 
gon's economy  is  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment Her  day  Is  In  the  future.  Our 
Governor,  at  the  university  assembly  on  May 
10.  wisely  Identified  Oregon's  economy  with 
her  educational  effort. 

When  a  university  Is  obligated  to  acquire  a 
new  man  cw  to  replace  an  old  one,  there  is  an 
Inescapable  financial  obligation.  The  fixed 
figure  required  to  fill  the  place  with  an  ordi- 
nary man  would  be  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
Cf)st  required  to  fill  the  pwst  with  a  man 
of  distinction.  The  ordinary  man  Is  not  na- 
tionally visible,  nor  does  he  have  leverage  on 
national  foundations  or  other  granting 
agencies.  The  experience  of  the  university 
has  been  that  expenditure  of  additional 
funds  to  assure  quality  personnel  in  teaching 
posts,  when  made  in  critical  areas,  has  actu- 
ally brought  more  money  Into  the  State  than 
would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  additional 
costs  of  quality. 

As  an  example,  five  men  appointed  at  the 
university  In  the  last  3  years  were  replace- 
ments or  additions  for  whom  the  fixed  budg- 
et item  would  have  totaled  approximately 
$10,000  less  than  we  determined  to  pay  In 
order  to  bring  distinguished  people  to  crit- 
ical areas.  Each  of  these  men  brought  large 
teaching,  research  and  training  grants  to 
the  campus:  one  alone  bringing  over  $500,000 
worth  of  grants  In  a  period  of  less  than  18 
months.  Their  effect  on  the  remainder  of 
the  staff  and  the  growing  Interest  In  research 
Increased  university  grants  from  approxi- 
mately $300,000  annually  to  $1,500,000  In  the 
past  year.  This  last  figure  excludes  certain 
fixed  Income  which  makes  the  audited  pro- 
gram supported  by  external  funds  In  excess 
of  $2  million. 

The  Investment  In  quality.  In  other  words, 
was  not  an  expense  but  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  State  of  Oregon  measured  only  in 
money.  A  much  more  Important  conse- 
quence of  search  for  quality  In  critical  areas 
Is  the  assurance  that  our  young  men  and 
women  are  stlmtilated  and  Inspired  by  bril- 
liant minds.  Their  own  appreciation  of 
what  Is  possible  Is  expanded,  and  your  and 
my  expectation  from  them  can  be  Increased. 
The  difference  In  the  costs  of  run-of- 
the-mill  and  distinguished  education  Is  very 
small  and  the  rewards  are  tremendous. 

But  Oregon's  social,  econMnlc,  and  cul- 
tural development,  as  well  as  her  security, 
are  tightly  bound  to  our  national  welfare. 
And  our  strength  and  vitality  in  each  of 
these  areas  depends  on  how  well  we  prepare 


the  minds  of  our  people.  Ours  is  the  age  of 
education.  We  live  In  an  hovir  of  decision. 
We  are  engaged  In  a  race  not  only  between 
va  and  Russia,  but  also  between  education 
and  disaster.  Herein  lies  the  full  meaning 
of  our  discussion  of  colleges  for  Oregon's 
future. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1961 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJl.  11776)  making 
appropriations  for  simdry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  oflBces  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  first  committee  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
first  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  first  committee  amendment  was, 
on  page  2,  line  12,  after  "functions;" 
to  insert  "not  to  exceed  $6,000  for  emer- 
gency and  extraordinary  expenses  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Di- 
rector for  such  purposes  as  he  deems 
proper,  and  his  determination  thereon 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive;". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
independent  offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1961,  H.R.  11776,  contains  fimds  for  the 
regulatory  commissions  as  well  as  for 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
Federal  Aviation  Agency.  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency  with  its  related  corpora- 
tions, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, Selective  Service  System,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

As  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  bill 
totals  $8,414,412,900.  which  is  $232,345,- 
500  over  the  House  and  $2,984,100  imder 
the  budget  estimates. 

The  largest  increase  over  the  House  is 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration^  of  $88,985,000,  which  re- 
stores $915  million  as  budgeted  for  this 
important  work,  and  in  addition  adds 
$50  million  over  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  additional  amount  authorized  by  the 
Si>ace  Committee  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  next  largest  increase  over  the 
House  is  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  of  $37,138,000.  which  includes 
$21,500,000  for  new  air  navigation  facili- 
ties and  $15,638,000  to  assure  the  opera- 
tion of  newly  constructed  facilities. 

The  third  largest  increase  over  the 
House  is  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, of  $34,517,500,  which  pro- 
vides for  new  public  buildings  construc- 
tion and  for  ojjeration  and  maintenance 
of  presently  owned  buildings  and  leased 
space. 

Part  of  this  is  for  projects  Nos.  8,  9, 
and  10,  in  the  District  of  Colvimbia. 

The  next  largest  increase  over  the 
House  is  for  the  National  Science  Poim- 
dation,  of  $31,600,000,  which  restores  the 
amounts  needed  for  the  support  of  basic 
research  and  scientific  manpower. 

One  further  item  in  which  the  com- 
mittee exceeded  the  budget  estimates  is 
for  medical  research  in  the  Veterans' 
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Administration,  where  %9  million  is  added 
to  provide  medical  research  of  $26 
million. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  for  the  first 
time  in  Veterans'  Administration  fiscal 
history,  since  I  have  been  handling  this 
bill,  which  has  been  for  many  years, 
medical  care  for  veterans  In  the  United 
States  has  reached  a  sum  of  more  than 
$1  billion.  It  is  going  up  steadily  be- 
cause of  the  time  element  involved.  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  n  are  reaching  the 
age  where  they  need  more  medical  care. 
The  committee  thought  that  the  results 
from  previous  funds  voted  in  this  field 
have  been  very  beneficial.  The  com- 
mittee also  thought  that  with  this  stag- 
gering bill  for  the  taxpayers  to  pay.  and 
the  fact  that  research  in  the  past  has 
paid  ofr  substantially  in  the  medical 
plan,  the  sum  of  $26  million  for  research 
in  some  fields  of  medical  care  was  a  very 
small  amoimt  with  w^hich  to  undertake 
such  medical  research. 

Secondly,  in  the  field  of  mental  health, 
where  we  have  had  some  fine  results,  both 
in  the  Health  Institutes  and  in  VA.  we 
still  find  this  year,  as  we  found  last  year, 
that  every  other  bed  in  the  173  veterans' 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  is  devoted 
to  a  mental  case.  The  number  is  going 
up.  That  is  why  we  added  this  amount, 
because  when  we  have  added  these  funds 
they  have  paid  off,  not  only  in  dividends 
of  alleviating  human  suffering  and  of 
mental  care,  but  also  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  When  I  appeared  before 
the  committee  I  made  the  point  about 
the  Northport.  Long  Island.  Veterans 
Hospital,  of  which,  I  know,  the  Senator 
has  heard  a  great  deaL  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  neuropsychiatric  hospitals  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  system.  It 
is  located  at  Northport.  Long  Island.  It 
is  greatly  overcrowded.  We  have  the 
word  of  the  area  medical  director  at 
Boston,  Francis  B.  CarroD,  In  substan- 
tiation of  that  statement.  I  laid  the 
facts  before  the  committee.  My  state- 
ment is  found  at  page  612  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings. 

I  know  that  the  chairman  is  just  as 
much  interested  in  veterans  as  I  am,  and 
I  am  making  no  Invidious  Implications 
of  any  kind.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  whether  or  not  we  may  hope 
that  the  committee  will  cause  its  staff  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  this  situation 
In  order  to  see  whether  the  Veterans' 
Administration  should  not  be  stirred  into 
doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  I  know  how 
much  interested  he  has  been  in  this 
subject.  There  is  no  question  at  all 
about  the  conditions  at  Northport. 
Iliere  is  no  question  about  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  mental  health  cases — 
NP  cases,  as  we  call  them — in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  last  year 
set  up  what  it  calls  a  12-year  program 
for  veterans'  hospitals  such  as  the  one 
at  Northport.  Every  year  we  are  trying 
to  get  about  one-twelfth  of  that  program 
into  operation.  We  can  do  only  so 
much  every  year.    We  are  behind  in  this 
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activity.  Tils  year  the  priorities  dic- 
tated that  ia  that  program  we  proceed 
with  the  h>spital  at  Martinez,  Calif., 
where  there  is  a  badly  overcrowded  con- 
dition, and  I  Jso  with  the  Cleveland  hos- 
pital. Then  there  is  also  the  one  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  betn  located  at  Rockville,  but 
was  moved  t  a  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Those 
are  in  the  iirogram  this  year.  I  would 
glean  from  iie  testimony  that  the  hos- 
pital on  Long  Island  would  be  included 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  program.  I  be- 
lieve that  ii  the  budget  which  will  be 
submitted  ii .  September,  this  item  will  be 
one  of  the  f  rst  included. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  tie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAG  NUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASi:  of  South  Dakota.  I  know 
the  Senato  's  interest  in  this  matter. 
In  the  hearings,  at  page  717.  there  is  a 
table  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospitals  or  facilities  which  are  included 
in  the  m(  dernization  program.  In- 
cluded is  t  le  modernization  program, 
phase  3,  at  ]  'ort  Meade,  S.  Dak.  I  should^ 
like  to  ask  whether  the  bill  as  reported 
embraces  U  at  table. 

Mr.  MAG  "iUSON.  Yes;  it  is  embraced 
in  the  bill 

Mr.  CASI  of  South  Dakota.  This  con- 
tinues the  F  rogram  that  was  imdertaken 
under  phas  «  1  and  2.  It  completes  the 
program.  :  h  this  way,  one  of  the  best 
NP  hospita  s  is  being  created.  I  appre- 
ciate the  S<  'nator's  statement 

Mr.  MA3NUSON.  The  committee 
added  $12  million  under  the  OCDM  for 
matching  fi  mds  with  State  and  local  or- 
ganizations on  civil  defense  to  cover 
personnel  and  administrative  expenses. 
Senators  a  -e  familiar  with  this  item. 
We  have  ac  ded  it  to  the  bill  on  three  or 
four  occasions.  The  House  has  always 
voted  against  the  program.  We  have 
voted  for  it  again,  and  we  expect  to  go 
to  conference  on  it.  That  is  what  we 
will  have  to  do  again.  It  includes 
matching  'vmds.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  [I  Ir.  Allott]  and  I,  who  heard 
all  the  testi  tnony,  have  not  changed  oiu* 
mind  from  last  year.  We  believe  if  we 
are  to  have  a  civil  defense  program,  lo- 
cal particip  ition  is  the  guts,  so  to  speak, 
of  a  good  p  rogram.  The  bill  is  still  un- 
der the  total  budget  estimate.  As  Sen- 
ators know  although  the  total  amount 
of  the  bil]  is  somewhat  staggering — 
$8,414  millijn— the  bulk  of  it  is  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  space 
program  aid  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministratiou,  which  is  a  big  organiza- 
tion now;  t  needs  more  money  every 
year.  It  la  not  added  money,  because 
the  administration  has  been  assuming 
more  respo:  isibility  every  year. 

Mr.  JAV]  TS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie  d? 

Mr.  MAG  NUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JA\ITS.  The  Senator  knows 
that  I  am  ery  much  ijiterested  in  this 
program.  i«y  Governor,  Governor 
Rockefeller  can  be  truly  described  as 
taking  a  V(!ry  leading  position  in  this 
field.  I  kiow  how  the  Senator  from 
Washingtoi ;  feels  about  It.  I  know  that 
I  do  not  ha  ee  to  back  up  his  coiuttge  in 
this  particvlar  field  in  the  negotiations 


in  conference,  because  he  has  expressed 
himself  very  strongly  before.  I  would 
rather  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  and  I  think 
it  indicates  that,  although  the  Senator 
knows  that  this  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  conference,  he  nevertheless  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  soundness  of  the  program 
that  he  is  willing  to  try  again. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  may  be 
some  waste  in  the  program  on  the  Fed- 
eral level.  I  do  not  know,  of  course. 
However,  surely  if  the  program  is  to  be 
a  success,  the  local  people  must  partici- 
pate. The  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  am 
sure,  agrees  vaVsx  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  do  feel 
the  same  way.  Members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  have  expressed 
themselves  over  and  over  again  very 
strongly  on  this  point.  So  far  as  I 
know,  at  least  from  listening  to  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, there  is  not  a  member  who  does 
not  feel  exactly  as  the  chairman  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  feel  about  it. 
We  are  faced  with  a  responsibility  for 
a  civil  defens<}  program.  All  of  us  feel 
that  the  only  way  we  can  make  It  a 
meaningful  program  is  to  bring  It  dou-n 
to  the  local  level.  We  have  tried  that 
several  times.  We  tried  last  year.  We 
expect  to  try  again  this  year,  without 
any  diminution  in  determination.  We 
are  more  convinced  than  ever,  after  an- 
other years  experience,  that  the  only 
way  to  have  a  successful  civil  defense 
program  is  to  bring  it  down  to  the  local 
level. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  defer  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  U-2  incident,  the  cancellation 
of  the  Tokyo  visit,  the  blowup  of  the 
summit  conference  in  Paris,  should  cer- 
tainly add  tremendous  arguments  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson].  I 
know  they  will  use  those  argmnents  to 
the  full.  What  has  been  called  atomic 
blackmail  is  now  being  rather  openly  and 
blatantly  used ;  certainly  civil  defense  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  morale  answers  to  It. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret that  I  have  a  "bug,"  and  that  I  may 
not  be  able  to  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard. 

First.  I  think  we  all  owe  a  debt  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  his  con- 
tinued able  leadership  in  this  field.  I 
am  sorry  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Yottng]  Is  not  In 
the  Chamber.  I  heard  his  remarks 
aimed  at  this  program  but  a  couple  of 
hours  ago.  I  thought  the  most  intriguing 
part  in  it  was  his  statement  that  if  a 
great  disaster  occurred,  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  volimteers  would  turn  out. 
as  they  always  have.  The  very  gist  of 
the  matter  is  ihat  unless  there  Is  some- 
one to  give  some  training,  someone  who 
knows  what  to  do,  and  to  have  supplies 
ready  in  appropriate  places,  and  to  have 
such  volunteers,  who,  of  course,  will  be 
the  body  of  workers  in  such  a  case,  to 
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have  them  trained  and  organized  there 
will  be  disorganized  mob  action,  instead 
of  the  highly  skilled  action  which  is  re- 
quired. 

I  certainly  support  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  senior  Republicsm  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  the  question  of 
Federal  contributions  for  civil  defense. 
Although  we  have  gone  forward  every 
year  a  number  of  years  and  provided 
funds,  the  House  has  resisted  our  action. 
I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  items  for 
which  we  should  make  provision  in  these 
diflBcult  times.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  maintain  the  item  in  the 
House  this  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  am  speaking  In  such  a  handicapped 
condition.  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  will  let  me 
take  up  another  matter. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Certainly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  largely  increased 
level  of  payments  to  subsidized  air  car- 
riers was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  committee,  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  knows.  The 
committee  dealing  with  this  subject 
placed  in  the  report,  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3.  under  the  heading  "Payments 
to  Air  Carriers,"  a  statement  of  the 
committee's  opinion  on  this  subject.  I 
feel  strongly  that  Congress  needs  greater 
cooperation  from  the  CAB  in  this  mat- 
ter. Too  much  granting  of  flights  for 
feeder  carriers  which  could  not  possibly 
carry  the  expense,  much  less  make  a 
profit,  has  been  the  rule  In  recent  years. 
I  think  the  Senate  will  find  that  senti- 
ment very  well  expressed  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks  the  section  of  the  report  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Payments  to  Ai«  Caikiexs 

LIQriDATTOW    Or    CONTRACT    ACTHOEIZATION 

ReAtoratlon  of  $8J)84.000  Is  recommended 
by  the  committee,  to  provide  the  full  budget 
estimate  of  $68,984,000  for  payment*  to  air 
carriers. 

The  CMimiittee  continues  to  be  concerned 
over  the  level  of  paymenta  to  air  carriers; 
•68.984,000  is  provided  for  payments  to  air 
carriers  for  fiscal  19«1  and  the  Board  has 
testified  that  over  $81  million  in  carrier 
payments  may  in  fact  accrue. 

The  committee  urges  the  Board  to  exert 
every  effort  to  reverse  the  trend  of  Increased 
subsidy.  Where  feasible,  the  Board  should 
expedite  suspension  of  trunkllne  carrier*  in 
local  service-type  marlcets.  freeing  the  local 
service  carriers  from  trunk  competition,  and 
should  insert  local  service  carriers  into 
markets  which  would  be  profitable  for  them 
but  which  trunk  carriers  seek  to  abandon. 
To  the  extent  possible,  the  Board  should 
avoid  duplication  between  subsidized  local 
service  carriers;  also,  to  keep  to  a  mlnlmimi 
those  local  service  routes  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  pay. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  most  Im- 
portant contribution  to  reducing  subsidy 
would  be  for  the  Board  to  permit  local  serv- 
ice carriers  greater  flexibility  In  operations 
In  their  assigned  markets,  permitting  them 
to  adjust  their  operations  more  freely  to 
traffic  volume. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  amplify  the  statement  In 
the  report  by  the  further  statement  that 
the  recommendation  in  the  report  is  not 
intended  as  an  approval  of  terminal -to- 
terminal  nonstop  operations  by  local  car- 
riers in  direct  comp)etition  with  unsub- 
sidized  trunklines.  The  result  of  any 
such  misinterpretation  would  be  that  the 
local  carriers  would  put  their  energies 
into  such  markets  instead  of  into  the 
local  markets  they  were  created  to  serve. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Board  has  been 
too  generous  in  its  granting  of  routes 
to  local  service  carriers  where  there  is 
no  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  operate 
profitably.  This  is  reflected  dramatically 
in  the  figures  given  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  support  of  the  budget  re- 
quest for  subsidies.  Estimated  subsidy 
accruals  for  local  service  operations  rose 
from  $22,567,718  in  1955  to  an  estimated 
$37,504,832  for  1959.  What  is  more  dis- 
maying, the  estimated  accruals  for  1960 
and  1961.  respectively,  are  $49,771,000 
and  $55,434,000. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  feeder  carrier  subsidy  has  gotten 
clear  out  of  hand.  I  hope  that  both  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  aviation 
industry  will  gi\'e  attention  and  strong 
consideration  to  our  report,  which  I  have 
sought  to  supplement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  hit  this  matter 
on  the  head.  It  has  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
several  times  that  perhaps  they  were  not 
paying  enough  attention  to  the  gist,  the 
real  purpose,  of  why  they  exist,  and 
were  involving  themselves  in  extraneous 
activities. 

As  the  report  shows,  and  as  the  par- 
ticular paragraph  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  placed  in  the  Record 
shows,  the  Board  transferred  from  car- 
rier relations,  and  specially  stressed  this 
year  an  Increased  budget. 

With  respect  to  the  overall  appropria- 
tion for  subsidies.  I  think  we  feel,  for  the 
most  part,  that  the  Board  has  moved  too 
slowly  in  trying  to  cut  It  down. 

The  committee,  I  feel,  wants  local 
companies  to  have  small  and  big  cities 
themselves,  and  does  not  want  trunk- 
lines  in  cities  where  they  provide  only 
one  or  two  flights  a  day,  or  carry  rela- 
tively few  passengers. 

TTie  Board,  it  seems  to  me,  should 
stop  considering  the  hairline  details  of 
these  cases  and  get  at  Its  business. 

This  brings  up  the  general  question 
with  respect  to  all  the  agencies  which 
are  confronted  with  bigger  and  bigger 
backlogs.  We  provide  more  and  more 
personnel  each  year,  and  still  each  year 
they  show  a  bigger  backlog.  It  seems  to 
me  that  what  we  should  do  is  to  try  to 
get  them,  fundamentally,  to  look  at  their 
own  procedures,  to  see  If  they  cannot 
get  back  to  doing  the  things  which  have 
to  be  done,  so  as  to  clear  up  the  backlogs 
which  exist  in  every  one  of  the  agencies. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore discussing  some  of  the  amendments 
to  the  bill.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  help  of  all  members 


of  the  subcommittee  on  the  bill.  As 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations know,  this  is  a  long  and  difll- 
cult  bill  to  consider.  It  Includes  many 
agencies  and  requires  the  hearing  of 
complicated  testimony  and  figures.  All 
members  of  the  committee  worked  dili- 
gently on  the  bill.  We  heard  hundreds 
of  witnesses.  The  bill  includes  funds  for 
all  the  independent  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

I  express  appreciation  for  the  help  of 
all  members  of  the  committee  during  the 
long  hearings  and  the  marking  up  of  the 
bill. 

I  express,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Elarl  Cooper,  our 
very  eflBcient  staff  member,  who  handles 
the  bill  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.   I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  chairman  will 
recall  that  several  weekS  ago  a  delegation 
of  mayors  and  presidents  of  railroads 
came  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  asking  for 
relief  by  way  of  subsidies  or  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest. 

At  that  time  one  of  them  testified  to 
the  huge  subsidies,  on  a  comparative 
basis,  which  were  granted  to  the  opera- 
tors of  helicopters.  I  notice  on  page  73 
of  the  hearings  that  there  is  a  discus- 
sion of  the  amount  of  money  Congress 
has  paid  out  In  subsidies  for  that  opera- 
tion. 

What  are  the  indications  as  to  whether 
the  helicopter  operations  might  become 
self-sustaining?  Or  is  it  likely,  from  all 
appearances,  that  the  operation  will  re- 
quire a  permanent  subsidy?  The  figures 
on  page  73  of  the  hearings  Indicate  that 
the  Government  paid  the  operators  of 
helicopters  $4,613,000  in  IMO,  and 
$4,858,000  in  1959. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  present,  a  great  deal  about 
helicopter  operations,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  pointed  out 
that  the  subsidy  is  in  about  the  same 
amount  this  year  as  it  was  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  but  that  the  helicopter 
operators  were  providing  more  service; 
their  operations  were  bigger.  Tho^fore, 
we  might  assume  that  their  operations 
were  becoming  more  profitable. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  see  much  in  his 
testimony,  from  what  he  said  to  us, 
which  will  make  it  more  profitable  if  they 
continue  the  type  of  operation  they  have 
in  three  places.  It  will  be  difBctilt  to 
eliminate  the  subsidy,  since  they  are  now 
getting  new  equipment  in  order  to  be  able 
to  carry  more  passengers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  may  recall  that  the  repre- 
sentatives who  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  argued  vigorously  against  the 
folly  of  expending  large  sums  of  money 
to  provide  heUcopter  service  for  a  few 
Efflssengers,  when  we  were  failing  to  do 
anjrthing  to  aid  those  who  provide  mass 
transportation. 
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BIT.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
In  the  past  3  years  there  have  been 
many  applications  for  helicopter  opera- 
tions, but  the  Boeu-d  has  turned  them 
down.  I  think  some  have  come  from 
Washington.  D.C.  These  three  have 
been  allowed  to  operate  in  the  three  con- 
gested centers — ^namely.  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Los  Angeles. 

But   surely   what   the   Senator   from 
Ohio   has  said   is  absolutely  correct — 
namely,  that  we  shoxild  first  be  thinking 
of  the  larger  problem.    For  instance,  the 
airport  at  Chantilly.  Va..  will  be  finished 
and  ready  for  operation  on  July  1.  1961. 
Instead  of  thinking  in  terms  of  helicop- 
ter   service    arotmd    Washington,    we 
should  be  thinking  in  terms  of  providing 
increased  means  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  Chantilly  airport,  so  we  would  not 
need  helicopter  service. 
Mr.LAUSCHE.   Yes. 
I  note  that  at  the  hearing  the  Senator 
from    Colorado     [Mr.    Allott]     asked 
questions  about  this  matter,  and,  I  be- 
lieve,  indicated   his   doubts   about   the 
propriety  of  what  we  were  doing  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  recollection  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Board  on  the  helicopter 
service  is  that  it  still  is  maintained  in 
only  three  places.  It  was  initiated  orig- 
inally for  the  primary  purpose  of  finding 
out  how  workable  it  was,  with  the  Idea 
that  the  air  transportation  development 
In  this  country  was  such  that  we  would 
have  to  utilize  helicopter  service, 

I  know  that  when  it  was  first  begxm, 
I  was  Interested  in  it,  as  regards  my 
own  State.  And  I  was  told  they  would 
offer  it  in  three  places.  They  have  now 
tried  it  for  3  or  4  years,  I  believe;  have 
they  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  Los  Angeles  it 
has  been  going  on  for  6  or  7  years;  but 
we  have  had  it  for  approximately  a  4- 
or  5-year  period. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes,  for  a  4-year  or 
5-year  period.  As  I  recall  the  figures, 
it  has  not  been  shown  that  they  have 
come  any  closer  to  finding  ways  and 
means  to  put  it  on  a  passing  or  an  un- 
subsldlzed  basis.  All  they  promised,  as 
I  recall,  or  held  out  as  a  hope  was  that 
new  developments  in  regard  to  the  type 
of  helicopter  might  come  close  to  making 
it  feasible. 

I  believe  there  is  a  limit  to  what  we 
can  do  in  providing  this  service. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  The  fact  is  that  three 
services  are  operating — in  New  York, 
In  Chicago,  and  in  Los  Angeles.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  mstde  at  the  hearings, 
we  paid  them  $4,858,000  in  1959,  to  keep 
them  solvent.  That  figure  appears  on 
page  73  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  figure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  quoted  is  cor- 
rect. At  that  point  in  the  hearing  I 
said: 

So  Uiat  It  would  be  safe  to  say,  as  we 
now  look  at  the  helicopter  picture,  that  It 
will  not  be  expanded  to  any  other  cities,  but 
that  the  three  cities — Chicago,  Loe  Angeles, 
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down  turn. 

I  believe  ttiat  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  th ;  legislative  committee  some- 
time soon  \  ill  have  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  this  matter  and  decide  whether  the 
possibilities  are  such  that  it  should  be 
continued. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  From  the  questions 
put  by  th<  Senator  from  Colorado,  I 
judge  that  le  is  skeptical  that  this  pro- 
gram of  de  ilverlng  passengers  from  the 
airports  to  the  downtown  cities  will  be- 
come finarclsdly  self-sustaining. 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  That  probably  cor- 
rectly desci  ibes  my  state  of  mind  at  the 
moment,  y(  s. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unaniir  ous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amend  nents  to  the  bill  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bUl  as  thus 
amended  b  5  regarded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendmen;  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  pol  it  of  order  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  waived  by  reason  of  this 
order.  

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  ;i.  line  12,  after  the  word  "func- 
tions", to  iisert  "not  to  exceed  $6,000  for 
emergency  i  nd  extraordinary  expenses  to  be 
expended  lu  ider  the  direction  of  the  Director 
for  such  purposes  as  he  deems  proper,  and 
his  determii  latlon  thereon  shall  be  final  and 
concl\islve: ' ;  In  line  16,  after  the  word 
"travel",  U.  strike  out  "$24,700,000"  and 
insert  "$25  200.000";  In  line  17,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
the  comma  and  "of  which  $185,000  shall  be 
available  fcr  the  Interdepartmental  Radio 
Advisory  Cjmmlttee:  Provided,  That  one 
contract  foi  temporary  or  intermittent  serv- 
ices as  autliorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act 
of  August  2,  1946  (5  UJS.C.  55a),  for  not  to 
exceed  one  )er8on,  may  be  renewed  annually 
at  a  per  die  n  rate  of  not  to  exceed  $75".  and 
In  line  22,  ifter  the  amendment  Jtist  above 
stated,  to  Ir  sert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
contracts  fjr  not  to  exceed  four  persons 
under  this  appropriation  for  temporary  or 
Intermitten;  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1946  (5 
UjS.C.  55a),  may  be  renewed  annually,  and 
one  such  contract,  for  the  services  of  an 
expert  or  coisultant  for  telecommunications, 
may  provld  5  for  a  per  diem  rate  of  not  to 
exceed  $75.' 

On  page  :  I,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  to 
strike  out  "  110,000,000"  and  insert  "$22,000.- 
000";  In  th<  same  line,  after  the  amendment 
just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "of  which 
none  shall  be  allocated  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  sei  ition  205  of  said  Act"  and  insert 
"of  which  I  ot  to  exceed  $12,000,000  shall  be 
available  fcr  allocation  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  s<ction  205  of  said  Act",  and  in 
line  21,  af  ;er  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  ir  sert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That 
expenditures  heretofore  made  under  this 
appropriatli  m  head  in  reliance  upon  a  certi- 
fication of  the  appropriate  State  official  for 
obligations  incurred  or  expenditures  made 
by  a  State  or  subdivision  thereof  prior  to 
the  availability  of  the  applicable  Federal 
appropriatl(  m  are  hereby  ratified  and  con- 
firmed if  ot  lerwise  proper." 

On  page  (,  line  9,  to  strike  out  "$6,950,- 
000"  and  Iniert  "$11,400,000". 


On  page  5.  line  11.  after  the  word  diem", 
to  strike  out  •■$7.286.000"  and  Insert 
"$7,500,000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  after  the  word 
"Board",  to  strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$68,984,000". 

On  page  6.  line  10,  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  "$19,230,000"  and 
Insert  "$19,580,000". 

On  page  6,  line  21.  after  the  word  "States", 
to  insert  a  conuna  and  "and  the  Act  of 
August  28.  1938  (49  SUt.  956).  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  August  27.  1951  (65  Stat.  198), 
is  hereby  repealed". 

On  page  9,  line  22,  after  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  to  strike  out  "$366,245,000"  and  in- 
sert "$380,883,000". 

On  page  10.  line  13.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "five"  and  insert  "seven",  and 
in  line  17.  after  the  word  "appropriation",  to 
strike  out  "$152,500,000"  and  insert  "$174.- 
000  000" 

On  page  13.  line  8.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  Insert  "not  to  exceed  $172,000  for  expenses 
of  travel",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
to  strike  out  "$12,935,000"  and  insert  "$13.- 
135,000". 

On  page  13.  line  19,  after  the  word  "ve- 
hicles", to  strike  out  "$7,532,000"  and  Insert 
"$7,795,000".  and  In  line  28,  after  the  word 
"individuals",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  the  Commission  Is  authorized, 
subject  to  the  procedures  prescribed  in  the 
Clas-slflcatlon  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  but 
without  regard  to  the  numerical  limitations 
contained  therein,  to  place  six  General 
Schedule  pxjsltlons  In  the  following  grades: 
four  In  grade  GS-18,  one  In  grade  QS-17,  and 
one  In  grade  GS-16;  and  such  positions  shall 
be  In  addition  to  positions  previously  allo- 
cated to  this  agency  under  section  506  of  said 
Act." 

On  page  14.  at  the  beginning  of  line  13, 
to  strike  out  •$7,415,000"  and  Insert  "$7,600.- 
000". 

On  page  15.  line  13.  after  "(40  U.S.C.  521t", 
to  strike  out  "$160,850,000"  and  insert  "$1«9,- 
300.000". 

On  page  16.  line  10,  after  the  word  "For", 
to  Insert  "an  additional  amount  for";  in  line 
15,  after  the  word  "buildings",  to  strike  out 
"$144,836,000"  and  Insert  "$171,980,000",  and 
in  line  18.  after  the  word  "projects",  to 
Insert  'subject  to  approval  of  any  such 
project  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively.". 

On  page  16.  line  24,  after  the  word  "Ar- 
kansas", to  strike  out  "$633,250"  and  insert 
"$655,050". 

On  page  17,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Cali- 
fornia", to  strike  out  "$37,286,100"  and  In- 
sert  "$38,296,900". 

On  page  17.  line  4,  after  the  word  "Con- 
necticut", to  strike  out  "$7,636,400"  and 
Insert  "$7,816,400". 

On  page  17,  line  7.  to  strike  out  "$1,094.- 
000"  and  insert  "$1,119,600". 

On  page  17,  line  9.  after  the  word  "Maine", 
to  strike  out  "$284,750"  and  insert  "$297,- 
550". 

On  page  17,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"Maine",  to  strike  out  "$254,150"  and  insert 
"$261,150". 

On  page  17,  line  12,  after  the  word  "Michi- 
gan", to  strike  out  "$874,660"  and  Insert 
"$895,050". 

On  page  17.  line  14,  after  the  word  "Mon- 
tana", to  strike  out  "$586,500"  and  insert 
"$615,600". 

On  page  17.  line  19.  to  strike  out  "$3,224,- 
050"  and  insert  "$3,283,050". 

On  page  17.  line  20.  after  the  word  "Ohio", 
to  strike  out  "$3,867,700"  and  insert 
"$3,980,700". 

On  page  18,  line  2.  after  the  word  "Ten- 
nessee", to  strike  out  "$9,587,150"  and  Insert 
"$10,167,150". 

On  page  18.  line  5,  after  the  word  "Wash- 
ington", to  strike  out  "$282,200"  and  Insert 
"$288,700". 


On  page  18,  after  line  5.  to  insert:  "Federal 
Office  Building  Numbered  Eight.  Dl.strlct  of 
Columbia,  exclu.slvp  of  laboratory  and  other 
equipment,   $15,794,000;". 

On  page  18.  after  line  8,  to  Insert:  "Fed- 
eral Office  Building  Numbered  Nine,  District 
c,f   Columbia.  $21,222,100;". 

On  page  18,  after  line  10,  to  insert:  "Fed- 
eral Office  Building  Numbered  Ten.  District 
of  Columbia.  $40,803,500;   and". 

On  page  18,  after  line  12,  to  Insert  "United 
Stat»'s  Court  of  Claims  and  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  building.  $6  491.000 ';  in 
line  17,  aJt-er  the  word  "exceed",  V)  strike 
out  "5"  and  Insert  "10",  and  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  words  "i)er  centum",  to  Insert 
a  colon  and  "Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  *5. 500,000  of  the  foregoing  appropria- 
tion may  be  used  for  clearing  the  .<;:te  and 
installing  f<  otln^s  for  the  authorized  public 
building  project  at  Chicago.  IlUnole." 

On  page  19.  line  2.  after  the  word  "other- 
wise", to  strike  out  "$25,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$19,500,000".  and  In  line  3.  after  the  word 
"exiiendcd".  to  strike  out  the  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000  of  the 
foregoing  appropriation  may  be  used  for 
clearing  the  site  and  installing  f'XJtlncrs  for 
the  authorized  public  building  project  at 
Chicago.  Illinois". 

On  page  19,  after  line  6.  to  Insert: 

"CONSTSTJCTTON.  FTDEHAI.  omCi.  BTTTI.tllNG 
NXTMBEFF.D  7,  W.^SHINGTON,  MSTRICI  OF 
COLUMBIA 

"The  appropriation  contained  In  the  In- 
dependent Offices  Appropriation  Act,  1959. 
under  the  head  'ConstrucUon.  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Claims  and  Federal  Office  Building. 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia'  Is  hereby 
made  available  for  expenses  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications 
for  a  building  In  Washington.  DLstrlct  of 
Columbia,  for  use  of  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  without  provision 
of  space  for  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims." 

On  page  19,  after  Hue  22.  to  Insert: 

"CONSTKUCnON  OF  RELOCATION  FACTLITIXS 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  relocation  facility  projects  protected 
against  fallout,  pursuant  to  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1958  (1Z  SUt.  479 »,  but  subject 
to  approval  of  any  such  project  by  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively.  $3,800,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended  " 

On  page  20,  line  9.  after  the  word  "for",  to 
strike  out  "$3,716,500"  and  Insert  "$4,240.- 
000" 

On  page  22.  line  13.  after  the  word  "facili- 
ties'.  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  further, 
TTirit  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  no  limitation  on  the  value  of  stirplus 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which.  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  6(a)  of  the  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  PUlng  Act  (50 
UB.C.  98e(a) ).  may  be  transferred  to  stock- 
piles established  In  accordance  with  said 
Act",  and  In  line  19.  after  the  word  "sales",  to 
strike  out  "or  otherwise". 

On  page  23.  after  line  12.  to  Insert: 

"WORKING    CAPITAL    FUND 

■To  Increase  the  capital  of  the  'Working 
capital  fund'  established  by  the  Act  of  May 
3.  1945  (40  use.  293).  $100,000." 

On  page  24.  line  4.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$13,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$13,300,000". 

On  page  25.  line  9.  after  the  word  "ap- 
proved", to  strike  out  "extension  and  con- 
version". 

On  page  26,  after  line  11,  to  insert: 

"General  Services  Administration  shall  not 
construct  any  office  building  for  any  civilian 
agency  or  any  Government-owned  or  par- 
tially owned  corporation  except  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  nor  shall  any  civilian  agency 
or    Government-owned    or    partially    owned 


corporation,  except  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  build  any  office  building  until  the 
office  building  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Confess  or  Its  proper  committees." 

On  page  26.  alter  line  19.  to  insert: 

"In  disposing  of  surplus  real  estate  and 
buildings  a  reasonable  period  of  time  shall 
be  allowed  for  local  governmental  units  to 
perfect  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
plan  of  use  and  procurement." 

On  page  29,  line  15,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$19,777,000"  and  Insert 
"$20,500,000". 

On  page  30,  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$4,900,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,849,000",  and  in  line  9.  after  "(5  U.S.C. 
2131  )•■.  to  strike  out  "$166,500,000"  and 
Insert  "$170,760,000". 

On  p:ige  30.  line  17,  after  the  word  "of", 
to  sirlkc  out  "forty-five"  and  insert  "sixty", 
and  In  line  19,  after  the  word  "only",  to 
strike  out  "$602,240,000"  and  Insert  "$671.- 
453.000". 

On  page  31.  line  1.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$107,275,000"  and  insert 
•■$122,787,000". 

On  page  31,  after  line  8,  to  Insert: 

"Not  to  exceed  $20,000  of  appropriations  In 
this  Act  for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  shall  be  available  for 
scientific  consultations  and  any  emergency 
or  extraordinary  expense  piu^uant  to  section 
lif)  of  the  legislative  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1961." 

On  page  31,  after  Ime  14.  to  strike  out: 

•■national    capital    housing    AUTHOErXY 

"Operation    and    maintenance  of   properties 

"For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
properties  under  title  I  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act,  $40,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  ail  receipts  derived  from  sales, 
leasea,  or  other  s  >urces  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  monthly: 
Prot^ded  further,  That  so  long  as  funds  are 
available  from  appropriations  for  the  fore- 
going purposes,  the  provisions  of  section  507 
of  the  Hou.slng  Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  475. 
Eighty-first  Congress) .  shall  not  be  effective." 

On  page  32,  line  12,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$160,000,000"  and  Insert 
••$191,600,000". 

On  page  33.  line  13.  after  "(5  U.S.C.  55a)", 
to  strike  out  '•$8,525,000"  and  insert  "$9,- 
300.000'. 

On  page  34.  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  to 
strike  out  ••$30,278,400"  and  insert  "$32,- 
778.400 '. 

On  page  35.  line  9.  after  the  word  •'law",  to 
strike  out  "$30,000,000  '  and  insert  '$39,000,- 
000",  and  in  line  10.  after  the  word  "which", 
to  strike  out  '•$17,000,000"  and  insert  "$26.- 
000.000". 

On  page  43.  line  18.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$8,141,000"  and  Insert 
••$8,341,000". 

On  page  43,  line  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$787,500"  and  insert 
•■$800,000",  and  on  page  44,  line  18,  after  "12 
U.SC.  1724-1730)",  to  strike  out  the  comma 
and  "and  such  other  obligations  of  said  cor- 
poration shall  not  exceed  $887,800". 

On  page  46,  line  9.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  '$1,260,000"  and  insert 
'■$1,400,000 '. 

On  page  47,  line  3.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$477,000"  and  insert  '•$530,000". 

On  page  49,  Une  12,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$8,450,000"  and  Insert 
"$8,650,000":  in  line  19,  after  "(not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,500)",  to  strike  out  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  nonadmlnistrative  expenses  of  all 
kinds  regardless  of  source  classified  by  sec- 
tion 2  of  Public  Law  387,  improved  October 
25,  1949.  including  all  appraisal  fees  regard- 
less of  source  or  method  of  financing  shall 
not  exceed  $50,000,000"  and.  In  lieu  thereof, 
to  Insert  "Provided  further.  That  nonadmln- 
istrative expenses  classified  by  section  2  of 
Public  Law  387,  approved  October  26,  1949, 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000".  and  on  page 


80,  line  1,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided  fur- 
ther. That  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  lim- 
itation, there  may  be  apportioned  for  use, 
pursuant  to  section  3679  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  such  additional 
amounts  (not  exceeding  In  the  aggregate  15 
per  centum  of  such  limitation)  as  may  be 
necessary  to  process  workload  in  connection 
with  mortgage  insurance  applications  which 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  nec- 
essary to  avoid  undue  inconvenience  of  hard- 
ship to  the  housing  industry  and  the  public." 
On  page  52.  line  6,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "committees  of  expert  ex- 
aminers and  boards  of  civil  service  exam- 
iners; ". 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  point  of  order  state- 
ment which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  point  of 
order,  as  follows: 

I  make  a  point  of  order  against  the  lan- 
guage appearing  in  lines  12  through  19  on 
page  26,  on  the  ground  that  It  is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  rule  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  The  lan- 
guage does  interfere  with  the  powers  of 
the  agency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other Senator  was  talking  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  another  point  in  the  bilL  Tlie 
point  of  order  relates  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  building  mat- 
ter, does  it? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  and  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer  has  ruled  that  that  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  has  sustained  my 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     All  right. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Chair's 
ruling  on  the  point  of  order,  I  think 
this  matter  should  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  without  calling  attention  to  what 
the  committee  was  trying  to  do.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  no  idle  gesture. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  is  set  up 
for  the  purpose  of  insurance  of  the 
banks  in  this  country,  has  already  made 
plans  to  construct  a  building  do^v-ntown. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr. 
MAcmrsoN]  asked  the  agency,  as  did  I, 
about  this  item. 

Mr.  Coburn  said: 

Mr.  CoBURN.  Our  files  show  that  since  1940 
there  have  been  various  considerations  given 
to  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  to  build. 
Mr.  Crowley,  the  original  Chairman,  had  it 
in  1940.  The  records  show  that  counsel  then 
advised  that  the  Ccwporatlon  had  the  right 
and  Implied  authority  to  build  a  building. 
There  was  a  bill,  I  think,  in  1950.  Our  legal 
files  show  that  the  principal  reason  the 
Corporation  came  to  Congress  at  that  tima 
was  to  avoid  a  provision  In  our  present  act 
which  says  that  the  Corporation  Is  exempt 
from  all  taxes  except  local  real  estate  taxes. 
The  bill  was  to  avoid  the  local  District  real 
estate  tax.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
decided  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
Corporation  to  pay  the  tax  to  the  District, 
and.  therefore,  we  see  no  neceasity  for  asking 
for  legislation. 
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Let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Washington  recalls  the  amount  that 
was  pTGpoeed  to  be  spent  for  construc- 
tion of  the  building. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  $11,500,000,  I  be- 
lieve. ^      . 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  I  questioned  them  at 
some  length,  in  connecticm  with  the  type 
of  building  they  proposed  to  construct. 
But  we  could  not  escape  the  fact  that 
this  Corporation  is  a  Oovemment  cor- 
poration. It  may  call  the  money  it  uses 
its  own  money,  but  it  is  not  its  own 
money.  Under  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
gress— and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  law— 
the  banks  of  the  country  are  required  to 
pay  money  into  the  FDIC,  to  secure  the 
funds  of  the  depositors.  No  one  quar- 
rels with  that;  it  is  good  legislation.  But 
when  Congress  places  that  burden  on 
the  banks,  CcMigress  is  also  in  a  trust 
position. 

In  this  appropriation  bill,  we  appro- 
priate funds  to  support  the  FDIC.  I 
wish  to  call  this  matter  to  the  particular 
attention  of  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  because  I  think  it  is  wrong, 
after  Congress  appropriates  money  to 
support  an  agency,  to  permit  the  agency 
to  say  blithely,  "We  get  our  money  from 
our  depositors  all  over  the  country,  and 
therefore  we  can  build  any  building  we 

I  do  not  agree;  and  I  certainly  intend 
to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  appropriate  cwnmittee,  next  year,  so 
that  agencies  which  are  dependent  on 
the  Government  for  support,  and  are  us- 
ing the  taxes  that  are  paid  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  will  not  be  able  to  say.  "We 
can  build  any  sort  of  building  for  our- 
selves that  we  want — either  lush  or  not 
lush;  we  can  do  as  we  please,  accord- 
ing to  what  we.  ourselves,  decide." 

Certainly  that  is  wrong,  and  I  intend 
to  oppose  it  vigorously.  This  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  I  think  should  be  brought 
out  on  the  floor  and  put  before  the  Sen- 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  idea  of  enacting  legislation 
which  requires  that  an  agency  come  back 
to  the  Congress  for  an  appropriation. 
Jily  point  is  that  I  do  not  think  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  should  permit  that 
kind  of  section  to  be  put  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  because  the  Parliamentar- 
ism rules  that  it  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  moved  to  strike  it  out  for  the  simple 
reason  that  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad 
precedent  to  have  it  remain  in  the  bill. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Colorado,  or  with  anyone  else,  that 
enabling  legislation  should  be  enacted  to 
require  the  FDIC  or  any  other  agency  to 
go  through  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee if  it  wants  to  construct  buildings:  but 
I  do  not  think  we  should  permit  this  sort 
of  requirement  to  be  a  part  of  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask  to 
have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Etokota  will  be  stated. 


The  L«GistATivB  Clkrk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  page  28,  ine  19,  before  the  period,  to 
insert  a  cole  q  and  the  following: 
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Mr.  President.  I  shall 

amendment  very  briefly.    I 

who  is  familiar  with  the 

under    which    our    Indian 

fully  recognizes  that,  of  all 

citizens,  none  face  a  more 

in  old  age  and  none  are 

in  worse  surroundings  than 

unfortunate  elderly  Indians. 

reason  I  ask  that  at  least 
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the  subcommittee.    I  believe 

prepared  to  accept  the  amend- 
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MAG  NUSON 
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Mr.  President,  the 

is  well  taken.     The  commit- 

intention  of  not  covering 

there  is  any  question  about 

Indian  people  on  Indian 
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OFFICER.     The 
on  agreeing  to  the  amend - 
Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
was  agreed  to. 

OFFICER.     The 
to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  send 
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offered  by  the  Senator  from 
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11,  line  6,  before  the  pe- 

a  colon  and  the  following : 


That    except    with    respect    to 

obligations  Incurred   prior   to 

^actment  of  this  Act,  no  part  of 
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LAISCHK 


Mr.  President,  sev- 
ago  the  Chicago  newspapers 


carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
transit  board  of  Chicago  had  notified 
concessionaires  that  their  right  of  occu- 
pancy would  be  revoked  in  the  event 
they  continued  selling  lewd,  lascivious, 
or  indecent  literature. 

I  commented  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  action  taken  by  that  commis- 
sion. The  objective  which  they  sought 
was  obtainable  without  interference  with 
the  rights  granted  by  the  Constitution 
of  free  speech  or  otherwise. 

This  morning,  at  a  breakfast  meeting, 
I  listened  to  Flev.  Billy  Graham  dis- 
cuss the  experiences  which  he  had  in 
Africa.  He  related  that  the  good  which 
we  have  done  there  through  our  finan- 
cial help  has,  in  practically  all  instances, 
been  either  neutralized  or  destroyed  by 
the  character  of  moving  pictures  and 
literature  which  has  been  sold  to  the 
people  of  those  nations  by  mercenary  in- 
terests in  the  United  States.  He  raised 
the  question  of  the  paradoxical  nature 
of  the  problem.  He  stated  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  subscribed  completely  to 
the  philosophy  contained  in  our  Consti- 
tution that  the  right  of  free  speech  is 
indispensable  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  a  people  and  for  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties  given  to  the 
human  being  by  the  Lord.  But  he  went 
on  to  say  that  a  problem  confronts  the 
people  of  our  Nation  when  we  find  our- 
selves, in  our  desire  to  maintain  the  right 
of  free  speech,  faced  with  mercenary  in- 
terests who  are  using  the  right  of  free 
speech  for  the  publication  of  literature 
that  is  breaking  down  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  youth. 

I  thought  he  was  completely  right.  I 
am  sure  Members  of  the  Senate  are  in 
a  constant  quandary  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  a  program  of 
censorship.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
concept  that  free  speech  should  be  hin- 
dered. But  I  deeply  feel  that  ways  and 
means  must  be  found  to  cope  with  this 
problem,  which  is  causing  such  a  severe 
impact  on  the  moral  fabric  and  fiber  of 
the  young  people  of  our  country.  The 
book  "The  Ugly  American"  has  been  fre- 
quently mentioned.  In  some  degree  It 
may  be  exaggerated,  but  the  fact  is  that 
the  evaluation  made  of  the  people  of 
our  country  is,  in  a  substantial  degree, 
related  to  the  character  of  the  literature 
and  moving  pictures  we  send  out  which 
are  seen  by  millions  of  people. 

I  have  made  inquiry  about  the  means 
of  reaching  this  problem  in  the  air  ter- 
minals. Either  counties  or  cities  receive 
financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  building  of  air  terminals. 
Those  air  terminals  are  leased  to  news 
and  magazine  agencies.  The  concessions 
granted  can  be  attached  with  conditions, 
and  the  leases  can  contain  a  provision 
that  the  concession  shall  come  to  an  end 
if  the  lessee  or  concessionaire  uses  the 
premises  for  the  sale  or  distribution  of 
any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious,  or  filthy 
book,  pamphlet,  picture,  printing,  draw- 
ing, or  any  similar  indecent  or  immoral 
article. 

About  2  months  ago  we  appropriated 
$25  million  to  fight  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  was  thought  the  problem  was  so  se- 
vere that  the  Federal  Government  would 
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have  to  step  in  and.  in  a  measure,  declare 
that  the  parents,  the  ministers,  the 
rabbis,  the  priests,  the  schoolteachers, 
the  policemen,  the  prosecutors,  the 
judges  and  the  parole  officers  were  in- 
capable of  handling  the  problem.  I 
thought  it  wsis  a  serious  indictment  when 
we  declared  that  all  of  these  agencies 
were  incapable  of  developing  a  moral 
character  in  our  youth  sufficient  to  face 
the  problems  which  will  confront  ouj 
youth  in  life. 

Upon  reflection,  I  can  well  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  mother  and  father, 
worried  about  a  daughter,  while  they  are 
trying  to  build  character,  when  they  view 
these  news  agencies,  magazines  and 
moving  pictures  breaking  down  with 
their  material  the  very  work  which  the 
parents  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

At  the  proper  time.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.    The  Senator  has  not 
yet  called  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  not.  I  have 
sent  it  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  very  sympa- 
thetic with  what  the  Senator  has  been 
trying  to  accomplish.  The  situation  has 
worried  me  a  great  deal.  I  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  at 
public  gatherings. 

It  seems  to  me  this  may  be  an  area 
in  which  we  can  really  do  something 
about  the  problem.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator has  brought  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
was  in  the  Chamber  when  I  related  the 
statement  made  by  Reverend  Graham. 
He  said  that  when  he  was  In  Africa,  as 
well  as  everywhere  else  he  went,  he  was 
told  that  the  good  we  do  with  our  aid 
we  more  than  break  down  with  the  in- 
decent, lewd,  and  lascivious  literature 
and  moving  pictures  we  are  sending  to 
those  naive  and  primitive  but  still  clean 
and  wholesome  p>eople. 

Mr.  JAVTTS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Does  the  Senator  from 

Colorado  desire  to  have  me  yield  to  him? 

Mr.    ALLOTT.     If    the    Senator    will 

permit.    I    would    like    to   reply    to   the 

Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  that  I 
sympathize  very  greatly  with  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  the  plan  the  Senator  has  In 
mind  is  workable.  Perhaps  If  the  Sen- 
ator Is  not  offering  his  amendment  now 
we  can  discuss  it  later.  There  are 
numerous  steps  necessary  to  stop  what 
is  going  on.  I  wish  to  Inquire  whether 
the  Senator  intends  to  -present  his 
amendment  now.  or  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  shall  present  it  at  a 
later  date. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     At  a  later  date? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.     At  a  later  time. 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.    I  wish  to  be 
sure  that  I  retain  my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor, 
and  yields  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  the  difficulty,  from  the  tech- 
nical standpoint,  of  coping  with  the 
problem,  In  view  of  what  the  Supreme 
Court  has  said.  I  feel  deeply  that  we 
must  start  giving  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  believe  imder  circumstances  of 
this  type,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  we  may 
be  able  to  reach  the  problem  with  the 
language  I  have  in  mind,  although  if  we 
tried  to  censor  the  moving  pictvu-es  or  the 
books  the  language  would  not  be  proper. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  I>resident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  was  the  only 
feature  about  the  proposal  which  in  any 
way  worried  me.  I  am  In  complete  ac- 
cord with  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  I  doubt  whether  we  can  ac- 
complish it  by  a  censorship  provision.  I 
doubt  that  It  would  be  advisable  or  de- 
sirable to  do  it  in  that  way. 

The  only  difficulty  I  had  in  regard  to 
the  proposal  was  with  respect  to  the  defi- 
nition of  what  would  fall  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I 
hope  we  can  do  something  about  the 
matter  In  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Ha.s  the  Senator  submitted  the  language 
to  the  legislative  counsel? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  legislative  coun- 
sel drew  up  the  amendment.  It  was 
.stated  that  my  doubt  about  the  ability 
to  do  this  was  not  justified,  because  the 
amendment  does  not  contemplate  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  any  censorship,  but  would 
merely  attach  a  condition  to  the  grant  of 
money. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Who  would  make  the 
determination? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  the  board 
which  allocates  the  money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wa.'=hington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Like  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  very  sympathetic 
with  the  objective  of  the  Senator.  How- 
ever, this  Is  a  bill  which  would  give  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  the  money 
to  maintain  the  safety  of  airlines  In  the 
United  States.  The  money  would  be 
granted  under  a  legislative  formula  to 
the  different  places.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  would  want  to  give  General 
Quesada  the  job  of  going  out  and  looking 
at  all  of  the  magazines  at  every  airjKjrt 
in  the  United  States,  to  see  what  he 
thought  about  them.  He  Is  the  Director. 
One  man  is  named;  that  is  General 
Quesada.  The  CAB  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ap- 
preciates the  practical  problem  which  is 
Involved. 

Mr.  GALTONSTALL.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.   Like  other  Sen- 
ators, I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  what 


the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  trying  to  do. 
but  I  sincerely  believe  what  is  proposed 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  What  is  a  lewd 
book?  We  know  that  the  Postmaster 
General  has  had  cases  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  language  would  provide,  as  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said,  that 
General  Quesada  would  have  to  go  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  we  will  say.  to  look 
at  the  books  on  the  newsstand 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Or  to  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Or  to  Boston, 
Mass.  We  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  with  respect  to  differences  of 
opinion. 

No  one  is  more  sympathetic  than  I  to 
the  objective  of  the  Senator.  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  seek  to  attach  his 
amendment  to  a  legislative  act,  rather 
than  to  an  appropriation  bill.  I  think 
this  provision  would  be  incapable  of 
administration  if  placed  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  recognize  all  of 
those  difficulties.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  we  had  better  begin  to  think  about 
the  problem.  We  cannot  keep  saying. 
"There  is  nothing  we  can  do." 

I  realize  that  all  of  my  associates 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  emphatically  agree" 
with  the  Senator.  It  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  some  of  the  most 
terrible  material  which  has  gone  through 
the  mails  has  been  sent  as  the  result 
of  a  little  boy  or  a  little  girl  sending 
in  a  quarter  for  a  model  airplane  or 
something  of  that  kind.  This  vile  mate- 
rial is  sent  through  the  mails,  and  now 
is  being  sent  through  carting  companies 
and  by  other  means.  It  is  a  national 
problem.  It  is  not  a  local  problem. 
Many  unsavory  people  are  fattening 
their  pocketbooks  as  a  result.  This  is 
a  problem  we  must  face  up  to. 

Fortunately,  many  fine  groups  and  in- 
dividuals all  over  the  country  are  up  in 
arms  about  this  Niagara  of  smut  which 
is  coming  through  the  mails  and  being 
distributed  on  newsstands  and  by  other 
means.  They  are  complementing  the 
vigorous  efforts  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  wipe  out  this  blight  of  por- 
nography. 

In  my  view,  the  traffic  in  obscene  ma- 
terial is  one  of  the  most  serious  moral 
and  social  problems  confronting  Amer- 
ica today.  It  has  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency, 
in  spite  of  the  unceasing  war  being  pinr- 
sued  by  authorities  at  all  levels. 

I  doubt  that  the  general  public  has  any 
comprehension  of  how  serious  this  prob- 
lem has  become.  It  is  doubtful  that  most 
people  realize  how  extensive  this  filthy 
traffic  is  today. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  por- 
nography and  obscenity  business  in  this 
country  has  become  a  half-a-billion- 
dollars-a-year  enterprise.  It  is  big  busi- 
ness with  capital  "B's"  and  it  is  high  time 
we  called  a  halt  to  its  filthy  machina- 
tions. 

Of  course,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
one  of  the  very  real  problems  involved 
in  curbing  these  barons  of  obscenity  is 
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simply  the  definition  of  what  is  pornog- 
raphy. What  may  represent  pornogra- 
phy by  the  standards  of  most  decent 
people  may  not  be  so  dasaed  by  the 
courts,  under  some  recent  decisions. 

We  in  Congress  must  grasp  ttiis  net- 
tle. I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  help 
alleviate  this  problem,  and  I  intend  to 
inireue  actively  my  studies  of  other 
means  to  put  these  dirty  businessmen 
out  of  business.  Certainly  the  jH-opoeal 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  deserves  care- 
ful consideration  by  Members  oi  the 
Senate  in  the  Ught  of  the  severity  of 
the  challenge  posed  by  obscene  mate- 
rial. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  high  time  Con- 
gress got  cracking  on  this  whole  sub- 
ject. Some  hdpful  and  informative 
hearings  have  been  held  and  a  great 
nimiber  of  legislative  proposals  have 
been  considered.  I  hope  we  c  a  cMne 
to  grips  with  some  of  these  ideas.  Fed- 
eral action  should  and  can  be  taken  to 
effectively  supplement  the  vigorous  and 
wonderful  efforts  being  tindertaken  by 
so  many  groups  and  individuals  on  the 
local  level  all  over  the  Natiop. 

Of  course,  ou  the  local  and  individual 
level,  it  is  a  matter  of  demanding  strict 
enforcement  of  existing  statutes,  or  re- 
porting all  violations  that  come  to  light. 
It  is  a  matter  of  supporting  authorities 
who  are  trying  to  do  something  about 
keeping  this  filth  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  children.  In  this  connection,  I  want 
to  reiterate  my  commendation  of  the 
Post  Oflloe  Department,  which  has 
speartieaded  a  nationwide  campaign  in 
this  field. 

Concerted  public  cooperation  and 
further  action  by  C<Migress  hold  the  key 
to  stemming  this  flood  of  filth  which 
threatens  to  infect  so  many  of  oiir  young 
peoirie.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  is  the  proper  vehi- 
cle to  use  in  this  great  cause.  I  should 
like  to  talk  with  the  Senat<x-  about  it, 
because  he  has  certainly  put  his  finger 
oa  something  with  which  we  must  come 
to  grips. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield  to  the  Smator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio  that  I  am  sure  we  all  have 
the  same  purpose.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er this  would  represent  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  or  not.  I  think  the 
IMirticular  amendment  would  not.  That 
is  simply  my  opinion. 

Ihe  thought  I  am  proposing  to  the 
Senator,  I  think,  might  be  more  effective 
than  the  language  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested, which  I  believe  would  be  terrible 
in  effect.  One  day  the  admlitlstrator 
might  go  to  the  newsstand  and  might  find 
only  books  and  magazlnps  on  Christian 
charity,  but  the  minute  he  walked  out, 
or  the  next  day,  the  newsstand  might 
be  filled  up  with  all  the  trash  in  the 
world. 

As  the  bUI  now  reads,  such  language 
is  omitted.  However.  I  should  like  to 
suggest  to  my  good  friend  for  his  con- 
sideration that  contracts  for  grants  un- 
der obligations  might  contain  or  should 
contain  such  a  limitation  as  he  suggest- 
ed, and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposal 
to  which  I  refer  could  easily  be  a  better 
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and  more    irorkable  way  of  getting  at 
the  proUen . 

Mr.  LAU  SCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  I  also  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtis]  for 
his  considei  atlon  in  allowing  us  to  have 
time  for  thi  s  discussion. 

Mr.  COO  "ER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yie  d? 

Mr.JAVirS.   I  yield. 

Mr.  COG  PER.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not 
hear  all  of  ihe  discussion  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LatjschiI.  Today  he 
told  me  tbe  nature  of  the  amendment 
he  intends  I  to  present.  I  do  not  know 
its  full  SCO  je,  but  I  would  like  to  say  I 
approve  ai  d  commend  the  purposes  of 
the  Senato;  •  from  Ohio.  I  think  all  Sen- 
ators shouli  be  very  much  aware  of  the 
problem  h(i  has  presented,  not  only  in 
this  particular  set  of  circumstances,  but 
everywhere  in  our  country.  I  shall  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kent!  icky  very  much. 

Mr.  JAV  TS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  acqi  aint  the  Senate  with  a  situa- 
tion with  t  rhich  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ac- 
quaint th<  Senate.  It  relt.tes  to  my 
amendmen ;  60-20-60 — B,  which  has  been 
printed  ani  i  is  before  the  Senate. 

To  the  imazement  of  every  traveler 
from  fore  gn  countries  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  amazement  of  people 
from  othei  parts  of  the  United  States, 
when  one  gets  into  an  airport  in  one 
of  our  Southern  States  and  walks 
through  tlie  lobby  of  that  airport,  he 
sees  a  big  b  ronze  tablet  which  says.  "This 
airport  wa  erected  with  the  aid  of  f imds 
of  the  t  nited  States  of  America." 
Nonetheles  5  he  finds  in  that  airport 
toilet  facil  ties  which  are  separately  ap- 
portioned or  white  and  colored,  as  the 
saying  eup  hemistically  goes,  and  wait- 
ing rooms  grhich  are  classified  for  white 
and  colored.  The  arrangement  is  ab- 
solutely faatastic  to  anyone  who  does 
not  live  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry  and 
he  has  difi  culty  to  account  for  it.  As  a 
matter  of  aw  the  arrangement  is  com- 
pletely unli  .wf  ul.  but  there  it  is. 

We  are  pretty  familiar  with  these 
practices,  iiince  we  are  having  a  great 
national  struggle  concerning  them,  but 
I  must  say  it  is  amazing  when  the  prac- 
tices and  procedures  and,  indeed,  the 
written  dliBctives  of  a  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  agency  tolerate  the  situation.  It 
not  only  tc  lerates  It  but.  by  implication, 
tells  the  ai  plicant  for  Federal  funds  ex- 
actly how  he  can  get  around  the  fact 
that  the  F*  deral  funds  are  not  supposed 
to  be  made  available  for  any  such  facili- 
ties. 

I  shall  n  >t  take  too  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  n  going  into  this  matter,  but 
for  the  Icterest  of  Senators  who  are 
present,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  but 
will  want  1 3  know  how  consideration  of 
the  amendment  will  proceed,  I  should 
like  to  mat  e  the  following  statement.  I 
do  not  actually  intend  to  call  up  my 
amendmen ;  until  after  I  have  made  my 
presentatio  a  on  it.  I  have  been  Informed 
that  at  tha  t  time,  when  the  Senate  floor 
is  again  avi  lilable  under  the  rules,  a  mo- 
tion will  b;  made  to  table  the  amend- 
ment. I  h>pe  very  much  the  mover  of 
that  motioi  will  allow  such  modest  de- 


bate and  rebuttal  as  Members  may  feel 
moved  to  make  on  the  question,  and  I 
shall  seek  a  yea-and-nay  vote  after  the 
motion  to  table  Is  actually  made  and  the 
debate  is  concluded.  I  so  state  In  order 
that  the  attaches  of  the  Senate  may  ad- 
vise Senators  as  to  the  situation  and  may 
guide  themselves  accordingly. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Federal 
Grovemment,  as  is  well  known,  under 
the  Federal  Airports  Act  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  local  communities — indeed,  to 
Individual  operators — to  build  airports 
with  Federal  aid.  A  practice  has  grown 
up  in  that  situation  under  which  I  be- 
lieve the  basic  policy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is  being  frustrated  and 
circumvented  in  utilizing  these  funds  to 
build  airports  within  which  one  then 
finds  completely  segregated  f£u;illtles  for 
dining,  restrooms.  and  perhaps  in  some 
cases  even  other  tsrpes  of  facilities.  De- 
pending upon  whether  one  Is  white  or 
Negro,  one  is  allowed  or  is  not  allowed 
to  use  certain  of  these  facilities. 

There  is  no  segregation  on  airplanes 
but  there  is  segregation  in  airports.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  true,  as  I 
said,  right  under  the  cover  of  the  activ- 
ities of  a  Federal  agency,  I  think  it  is 
time  to  bring  it  out  into  the  open  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  it. 

How  does  the  Agency  tolerate  any  such 
situation?  What  it  does  is  to  make  a 
loan  for  the  airport  building  itself,  and 
to  omit  in  the  specifications  for  the 
building  certain  spaces  in  that  building, 
which  are  left  completely  vacant,  and 
for  which,  indeed.  FAA  does  not  put  up 
any  loan.  Later,  or  contemporaneously, 
the  local  community  which  is  building 
the  airport  terminal  with  Federal  aid 
uses  its  own  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  these  particular  stnictures. 
whether  they  are  restrooms  or  dining 
rooms  or  waiting  rooms,  and  segregates 
them. 

Mr.  President,  one  understands  per- 
fectly clearly  that  the  big  costs  which 
are  involved  are  the  costs  for  the  build- 
inpT.  However,  once  the  building  Is 
constructed,  once  the  fundamental 
structure  is  erected,  it  does  not  cost  very 
much  to  put  in  these  additional  facilities. 
Yet  this  trick,  this  practice,  which  is  en- 
gaged In  results  in  having  local  commu- 
nities which  believe  in  segregation,  seg- 
regate the  facilities.  They  are  segre- 
gated in  terms  of  national  and  interna- 
tional travel,  not  Just  in  terms  erf  the 
residents  of  ihe  community  Involved. 

I  said  that  the  Agency,  at  the  very 
least,  tolerates  it.  and.  at  the  very  worst, 
permits  It.  How  does  it  do  that?  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  should  look  at  the 
regiilations  of  the  FAA.  the  Agency 
which  succeeded  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration,  particularly  the  regula- 
tions which  were  Issued  on  April  6.  1958. 
They  are  found  at  page  617  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  policy  statement  is  entitled 
"Airports  Policy  and  Procedure  Memo- 
randum No.  41."  It  was  Issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  orig- 
inally, but  is.  in  effect,  a  regulation  of 
the  FAA.    It  provides  as  fc^ows: 

"(3)  No  Federal-aid  airport  program  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  separate  tacUltles  or  apaoe  In  an  airport 
building  when  such  facilities  or  space  are 


designed  for  use  now  or  In  the  future  for 
separate  racial  groups." 

The  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  policy  ex- 
pressed In  this  programing  standards  Is  to 
prevent  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  further 
or  to  Increase  racial  segregation  In  airport 
buildings.  Under  this  policy.  Federal-aid 
airport  program  funds  will  not  be  used  In 
the  construction  or  reconstruction  of  any 
areas  of  a  building  which  are  Intended  for 
use  by  separate  racial  groups. 

This  is  the  fundamental  policy  and 
procedure.  At  least  that  is  what  we  are 
told,  according  to  the  policy  and  pro- 
cedure memorandum  of  the  FAA. 

It  goes  on  to  provide — and  this  is  the 
gimmick: 

It  win,  therefore,  be  required,  prior  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  grant  offer  for  any  project  In- 
volving a  building,  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  sponsor  of  each  building  project 
clearly  state.  In  writing,  whether  or  not  It 
la  the  Intent  of  the  sponsor  that  all  of  the 
areas  and  faculties  In  the  building  will  be 
available  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or 
color,  and  are  intended  to  be  operated  on 
a  nonsegregated  basis. 

If  not.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  writ- 
ten statement  describe  those  areas  and  fa- 
cilities within  the  building  which  are  in- 
tended for  segregated  use. 

Just  think  of  it.  Mr.  President.  Here 
Is  a  policy  and  procedure  which  pro- 
vides that  no  facilities  are  to  be  used  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  segregated.  Yet  here 
Is  a  refuUtion  of  that  policy.  This  is  a 
refutatiwi  of  the  purpose  and  intent  of 
..  the  policy  expressed  ih  the  programing 
^  standard,  because  in  the  same  memo- 
randum we  find  the  statement  that  it 
will  be  necessary  that  the  written  state- 
ment describe  the  areas  and  facilities 
within  the  building  which  are  intended 
for  segregated  use. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  specify 
just  what  the  written  statement  is  to 
describe  if  there  is  to  be  this  exception 
and  exclusion. 

Mr.  President,  how  brazen  can  one 
get?  Here  is  an  agency  which  has  the 
fundamental  policy  that  these  facilities 
shall  not  be  segregated;  yet  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  It  gives  instructions  to 
the  individual  applicant  on  exactly  how 
these  faciliUes  are  to  be  segregated,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  Agency's  own 
policy. 

It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  this 
should  occur  right  under  our  very 
noses;  that  we  should  be  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $80  million  for  this  program, 
yet  should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  this  most  offensive  situation 
which  is  being  participated  in  by  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  will  say  this — and  everyone  knows 
it— that  this  is  just  inertia.  In  other 
words  It  was  the  way  it  was  done  in 
1955  and  1956,  and  it  just  goes  on,  until 
someone  stops  it.  I  think  it  is  high  time 
to  stop  it. 

I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

I  testified  before  the  committee  on  this 
subject.  Because  I  know  very  well  the 
concerns  about  so-called  antisegregation 
amendments,  and  how  Senators  feel 
about  them,  I  suggested  to  the  committee 
that  if  we  could  get  a  statement  of  policy 
frcwn  the  Agency  as  to  how  they  would 
carry  out  this  program,  it  might  fully 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 


That  procedure  has  served  very  well 
wltb  respect  to  other  bills.  One  I  know 
of  particularly  is  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  In  that  case  a  letter 
was  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  How- 
ever, FAA  has  not  budged  on  this  point. 
Hence  the  only  thing  I  felt  I  could  do 
was  to  propose  the  amendment,  which  I 
will  call  up.  as  I  said,  when  I  have  con- 
cluded my  remarks. 

I  have  heard  arguments  against  pre- 
venting proper  restrictions  being  placed 
on  an  agency  which  would  lend  Itself 
to  this  practice.  The  argtmients  are.  of 
course,  that  we  do  not  generally  like  to 
offer  this  kind  of  amendment  if  we  can 
avoid  it.  The  answer  is  that  this  is 
such  a  shocking  situation  that  we  cannot 
avoid  it. 

The  second  jwint  is  one  to  which  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  the  question  of  whether 
this  is  the  kind  of  amendment  which  is 
found  in  the  Federal  aid  to  public  school 
construction  bill  as  it  came  to  us  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which 
aroused  considerable  interest  here.  It 
was  felt  that  if  we  kept  that  amendment 
in  the  bill  it  would  result  in  defeating  the 
whole  bill.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  ntun- 
ber  of  Senators  in  connection  with  my 
own  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
"What  is  the  difference  between  your 
amendment  and  the  so-called  Powell 
amendment?" 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
and  it  boils  down  to  this.  If  we  deny 
money  in  a  public  school  construction 
situation  on  the  ground  that  the  school 
has  not  desegregatedr  then  we  are  tak- 
ing action  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
qualified  in  its  decision  on  the  public 
school  desegregation  cases. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  qualified  it  by 
saying  that  desegregation  of  public 
schools  shall  take  place  with  all  delib- 
erate speed.  In  other  words,  it  has 
qualified  it  in  point  of  time.  Although 
personally  my  own  views  may  have  some 
modified  application  in  that  situation,  I 
must  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  argu- 
ment that  the  question  of  all  deUberate 
speed  should  be  left  to  the  courts,  and 
that  the  question  of  all  deliberate  speed 
should  not  be  decided  by  a  governmental 
agency  which  has  the  responsibility  of 
disbursing  fimds  for  school  aid. 

That  is  not  the  case  in  the  present 
situation,  for  in  the  situation  before  us 
no  time  lag  is  envisioned  by  any 
Supreme  Covirt  decree  or  by  any  law. 

In  the  situation  before  us,  we  are 
frontally  lending  the  loaning  power  and 
the  authority  of  a  Federal  Grovemment 
agency,  whether  by  Implication  or  di- 
rectly, to  the  proposition  that  what  is 
now  immediately  unlawful  shall  be  used 
to  perpetuate  or  to  establish  segregated 
facilities  within  an  airport,  nothwlth- 
standing  the  fact  that  they  are  now  and 
immediately  unlawful — not  that  they 
will  be  unlawful  if  they  are  not  segre- 
gated with  all  deliberate  speed,  but  that 
they  are  now  and  Immediately  unlaw- 
ful. - 

As  authority  for  that  statement,  I  re- 
fer to  the  basic  law  Itself,  which  is  found 
in  title  49,  section  1110,  United  States 
Code,  annotated,  which  relates  to  how 


these  funds  are  to  be  loaned,  and  imder 
what  conditions.  I  shall  read  the  first 
clause  of  the  law.  It  is  very  clear  on 
the  subject: 

As  a  condition  precedent  to  his  ^proval 
of  a  project  under  this  chapter,  the  admin- 
istrator shall  receive  assurances  In  writing 
satisfactory  to  him  that  (1)  the  airport  to 
which  the  project  relates  will  be  available 
for  pubUc  use  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms 
and  without  unjust  discrimination. 

If  that  is  not  clear  enough,  in  a  case 
decided  very  recently  in  the  TJS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  the 
so-called  Greenville  case,  the  court  un- 
equivocally states  that  it  is  unlawfvd  for 
a  State,  or  any  governmental  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  to  maintain  segregated  fa- 
cilities specifically  within  an  airport.  It 
is  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  funda- 
mental law  which  Is  involved.  It  was 
sustained  earlier  this  year  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  segregated  airport  restaurant 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  sustained 
last  year  in  a  case  involving  the  Mem- 
phis airport.  Then  we  have  the  Green- 
ville airport  case,  which  is  very  recent, 
having  been  decided  only  a  few  months 
ago.  The  full  text  of  the  Greenville  de- 
cision is  printed  at  page  618  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  hearings.  The  case  is 
entitled  "Henry  Against  Greenville  Air- 
p)ort  Commission." 

The  very  point  that  there  are  very  re- 
cent cases,  and  that  this  practice  is  di- 
rectly and  immediately  unlawful — it  does 
not  have  to  wait  for  any  deliberate  speed, 
but  is  immediately  unlawful — is  used  as 
an  argtiment  against  my  amendment,  on 
the  ground  that  the  amendment  is  not 
really  essential  because  a  suit  can  be 
started  in  every  case  which  involves 
segregated  facilities,  in  order  to  enjoin 
their  continuance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  argument 
would  cause  us,  just  like  the  rather 
strange  Interpretation  of  the  regulations 
of  the  FAA,  which  I  read,  to  be,  by  im- 
plication, parties  to  a  violation  of  the 
law  and  a  violatlMi  of  the  Constitution. 
We  would  be  advancing  money  which  a 
Government  agency  is  afBrmatlvely  using 
to  help — again  I  say,  at  the  very  most 
indirectly — an  Illegal  establishment  of 
segregated  facilities.  We  woiild  be  lend- 
ing money,  but  would  be  telling  some  in- 
dividual to  go  ahead  and  sue  if  he  did 
not  like  what  occurred,  because  we  were 
giving  the  money  knowing  it  would  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

I  think  such  a  use  of  Federal  f  xmds  is 
Inexcusable  and  imforglvable  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  There  is  a  host  of 
declarations  by  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Government  that  Federal  funds  must 
not  be  used  to  establish  segregated  fa- 
cilities. The  President  of  the  United 
States  himself,  in  my  hearing,  during 
one  of  his  campaigns,  in  a  great  rally  in 
New  York,  made  that  absolute  pledge  to 
the  American  people.  I  simply  do  not 
see  how  we  can  possibly  get  away  from 
it. 

When  I  say  this  is  actually  going  to 
happen,  I  come  to  another  argument 
which  is  very  strongly  urged  against  my 
amendment,  namely,  that  my  amend- 
ment reaches  situations  in  which  the 
Federal    Aviation    Agency    has   already 
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contracted  for  certain  facUities,  and 
that  $500,000  of  the  $80  million  appro- 
priated by  the  bill  will  be  used  for  a 
terminal  building  at  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  for  a  similar  building  at  Tallahassee. 
Pla.  In  both  at  those  buildings  we  know 
now  there  will  be  segregated  facilities- 
rest  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  perhmjs 
dining  rooms.  In  both  instances,  the 
PAA  has  already  contracted  to  lend  the 
money. 

In  respect  to  that  argtunent,  I  say  two 
things.  It  makes  it  very  clear,  beyond 
a  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  if  we  ap- 
propriate the  money,  we  will  be  helping 
to  bring  about  a  violation  of  the  law 
and  the  Ckmstitution.  Second,  it  is 
hornbook  law  that  a  contract  which  has 
in  it  an  elememt  of  illegality  is  an  invalid 
contract.  Certainly  it  is  a  contract 
which,  as  the  lawyers  say,  is  beyond  the 
power — ultra  vires — even  of  an  ofllcial  of 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  right  to 
enter  into  a  contract  which  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  law.  "niere  is  no  morality 
which  holds  otherwise,  in  my  view. 

Finally,  the  argument  is  made  against 
my  amendment  that  people  have  com- 
mitted fxmds  on  the  strength  of  loans 
they  expect  to  get  from  the  PAA,  and 
therefore  they  should  not  be  deprived 
of  those  loans  at  this  time.  That  is 
what  lawyers  call  the  estoppal  argu- 
ment.    I  think  there  are  two  answers. 

First,  we  are  closing  a  Federal  loop- 
hole. We  are  closing  a  loophole  by 
which  we  are  quite  unwittingly  lending 
ourselves  to  the  continuation  and  the 
establishment  of  new  segregated  facili- 
ties, rather  than  doing  our  utmost  to 
eliminate  them. 

Second,  it  seems  to  me  very  clear  that 
the  unfairness  of  this  kind  of  utilization 
of  Federal  funds  for  this  kind  of  segre- 
gation far  outweighs  the  embarrassment 
to  an  individual  who  has  put  some 
money  into  this  kind  of  proposal  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  a  I^eral  loan. 

Before  I  call  up  my  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  conclude  with  this  obser- 
vation: I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  for  about  13  years. 
I  know  of  no  time  when  the  atmosphere 
gets  quite  so  chOly.  and  when  people 
become  quite  so  restless  and  unhappy, 
as  when  this  subject  is  tarought  up. 
Whatever  may  be  the  deep  psychologi- 
cal reasons  for  it.  this  is  one  situation 
with  which  we  must  live  In  this  coun- 
try. I  have  always  been  the  first  to 
affirm  the  sincerity  of  the  convictions 
of  the  men  and  women  who  take  the 
very  opposite  view  of  this  situation  from 
mine.  I  have  never  hesitated  to  debate 
it  with  them  in  the  public  foriun  and 
(m  the  floor  of  either  House.  But  I  have 
always  respected  their  views. 

Notwithstanding  that.  In  this  day  and 
age,  with  what  we  have  at  stake  in  the 
world  in  terms  of  our  relationships  with 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
people  having  skins  which  are  yellow, 
black,  or  brown — ^not  white — I  simply 
cannot  imderstand  how  we  can  fail  to 
scratch  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  if  we 
have  to.  let  alone  take  as  obvious  an 
amendment  as  this  one,  in  a  situation 
in  which  a  traveler  to  the  United  States 
on    an    international    carrier,    if    that 
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traveler  is  limself  a  person  of  color, 
comlDg  to  jn  airport  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Jnited  States,  will  And  that 
he  cannot  2  It  in  a  waiting  room  with 
Americans;  le  must  go  into  a  separate 
waiting  rooi  1  for  black  people;  that  he 
may  not  usi!  the  same  toilet  facilities; 
and  that  in  some  cases  he  may  not  use 
the  same  dining  room.  How  can  we 
possibly  jusi  ify  that?  It  would  be  hard 
enough  to  jastify  It  on  moral  grounds 
if  provisicm  as  to  the  subject  were  not 
imbedded  in  our  Constitution  and  in  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  seems  inconceiv- 
able to  me  t  lat  we  can  justify  it  wlien  it 
Is  actually  i  nlawf  ul,  and  so  declared  by 
the  courts,  jo  declared  by  the  law,  and 
so  declared  by  the  policy  of  the  FAA 
itself,  whiclt  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  memarandum,  instructs  people 
how  to  avo  d  it.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me;  I  cannc  t  understand  it. 

Finally,  «e  must  in  some  way  get  at 
this  sitviaticn.  We  have  tried  to  do  it. 
We  have  ha  d  long  debate.  We  are  try- 
ing to  do  it  yow  on  the  basis  of  the  right 
to  vote,  as  c  ur  first  effort  in  this  regard. 
That  is  all  »  the  good.  I  hope  we  will 
make  much  progress. 

But  when  as  obvious  a  situation  as  this 
one  hits  us  i  a  the  face,  to  use  a  curbstone 
term,  and  when  every  opportunity  is 
given  to  th;  agency  itself  to  do  some- 
thing about  it,  but  it  will  not  move,  it 
seons  to  van  that  the  situation  calls  only 
for  the  klrd  of  remedy  which,  in  ex- 
tremis, I  hive  proposed  today.  There 
is  simply  nc  other  way  out,  and  nothing 
else  which  ( an  be  done,  much  as  any  of 
us  would  tr  r  to  do  something  else  about 
it. 

Mr.  Presi(  lent,  it  is  for  that  reason,  and 
on  those  grounds,  and  in  view  of  the 
complete  dscumentation  on  this  situa- 
tion, which  [  have  submitted  both  to  the 
committee  i  nd  to  the  Senate,  that  I  be- 
lieve there  s  nothing  else  for  me  to  do 
except  propose  this  eunendment. 

I  believe  we  have  worked  out  a  pro- 
cedure whi(h  win  be  economical  of  the 
time  of  tt  e  Senate  and.  I  hope,  of 
temper,  in  \  erms  of  the  debate. 

I  repeat  hat  I  am  addressing  myself 
solely  to  the  issue:  and  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  ca  stigate  either  the  Agency  or 
any  Individ  lal  who  is  aiH>roaching  this 
matter. 

But,  Mr.  President,  after  so  clearly 
and  demon!  trably  proving  the  situation, 
which  can  )e  confirmed  by  observation 
by  any  pera  on  who  goes  to  an  airport  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  our  country.  I 
felt  that,  ai  a  Senator,  I  must  try  to  do 
something  ibout  that  situation.  T^at 
is  why  I  am  about  to  propose  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SCCT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fro  n  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVI  rs.    I  yield. 

Mr.  secy;  T.  I  am  impressed  by  what 
the  Senatoi  from  New  York  has  said; 
and  his  rei  narks  suggest  to  me  how  I 
would  feel  i  1 1  were  to  enter  the  airport 
at  Orly,  FrAnce,  or  North  Holton,  Eng- 
land, or  at]  Bonn,  or  at  Madrid,  or  at 
Ciampino,  Italy,  and  there  read  on  a 
plaque  thatjthe  airport  had  been  built  by 
means  of  C  le  use  of  Federal  funds,  but 
that  persons  of  some  given  nationality 


or  color  or  race — which  might,  for  ex- 
ample, include  me,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States— would  be  required  to  use 
facilities  separate  and  apart  from  those 
available  to  other  persons  who  made  use 
of  that  international  airport.  In  that 
event,  I  believe  I  would  get  a  bad  im- 
pression. 

Travelers  in  increasing  numbers  now 
come  to  the  United  States  from  all  over 
the  earth:  and  they  are  of  many  kinds 
and  manj'  races  and  many  nationalities. 
They  come  from  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth. 

I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  we  should  not 
give  propaganda  material  to  those  who 
are  hostile  to  what  we  are  proud  of  In  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  should  not 
affront  either  our  visitors  or  our  own 
citizens. 

Althoueh  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
law  already  is  clear,  and  does  prohibit 
the  separation  of  such  facilities,  never- 
theless I  recognize  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  here 
that  I  shall  be  happy  to  support  It. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  sdrports 
in  which  exactly  the  same  situation  ex- 
ists, in  addition  to  the  two — the  one  at 
Birmingham  and  the  one  at  Tallahas- 
see—that are  affected  by  the  pending 
bill.  In  addition,  there  Is  the  airport  at 
Montgomery.  Ala. ;  the  airport  at  Merid- 
ian, Miss.;  and  the  airport  at  Natchez, 
Miss.  There  may  be  others;  but  I  have 
cited  enough  to  Indicate  that  this  prsu;- 
tice  is  by  no  means  a  limited  one  which 
has  not  received  much  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  call  up  my 
amendment  which  deals  with  this  mat- 
ter—it is  identified  as  "e-BO-St^-B"— 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  will  be  stated. 

The  LxcisLATTvi  Clitrk.  On  page  11, 
in  line  6,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
period,  and  Insert  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  available  for  the  liquidation  of 
contract  obligations  Incurred  for  the  con- 
struction of  airport  terminal  bulldtnga  con- 
taining racially  segregated  dining  or  other 
facilities. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  2501 

Aiken  Byrd,  W.  Va.  Curtis 

AUott  Cannon  Dlrksen 

Anderson  Capebart  Dodd 

Beall  Carlson  Douglas 

Bennett  Case,  N  J.  Dworahak 

Bible  Case,  8.  Dak.  Kastland 

Bridges  Chavez  EllexKlar 

Brunsdale  Churcb  Eivgla 

Bush  Clark  Krrln 

Butler  Cooper  rostg 

Byrd,  Va.  Cotton 
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Ful  bright 

Lauscbe 

Prouty 

Ooldwater 

Long,  Hawaii 

Prozmir* 

Green 

Liong,  La. 

Randolph 

Oruenlng 

Lvisk 

Russell 

Hart 

McCarthy 

SaJtonstaU 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Brott 

Hayden 

McOee 

Smathers 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

Smith 

Hill 

Magntnon 

Sparkman 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Biennis 

Hruska 

MarUn 

STmlngton 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Talmadge 

Javlts 

Morse 

Thurmond 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Morton 

Wiley 

Jordan 

Moss 

Williams,  Del 

Keating 

Mundt 

Williams,  N  J 

Kerr 

Muskle 

Tarborough 

Kucbel 

Pastore 

Toung,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

TTie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
sunendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
more  Senators  are  present  than  were 
present  previously.  I  wish  to  take  2  min- 
utes to  explain  the  amendment.  After 
that  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  vote, 
and  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  amendment  seeks  to  prevent  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  from  making 
available  grant  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  airport  terminals,  within  which 
there  will  be  segregated  faciUties— fa- 
cilities within  the  shell  furnished  by  the 
Federal  grant,  substantially,  which  may 
be  used  for  segregated  dining  rooms, 
restrooms.  and  waiting  rooms. 

Mr.  Preaident,  Senators  will  observe 
upon  their  desks  a  mimeographed  memo- 
randum explaining  the  amendment, 
which  carries  the  whole  argument  I  have 
made. 

The  law  under  which  the  agency  func- 
tions says  very  clearly  that  these  grants 
are  to  be  made  "without  unjust  discrimi- 
nation." The  Airports  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedure Memorandum  of  the  agency  spe- 
cifically states  the  policy  is  not  to  have 
segregated  facilities  among  the  facili- 
ties financed  by  its  grants,  yet  in  the 
^^nxf^  memorandum  the  people  are  told 
exactly  how  to  go  about  accepting  some 
of  the  grants  so  that  the  facilities  can 
be  segregated.  It  is  very  blatant,  Mr. 
President.  The  memorandum  is  to  be 
found  at  page  617  of  the  record  of  hear- 
ings before  the  committee.  It  is  very 
clear  that  if  one  wants  to  provide  seg- 
regated facilities  the  Agency  teUs  one  ex- 
actly how  to  go  about  getting  the  grants 
and  still  providing  segregated  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  in 
this  day  and  age  that  we  should  lend 
ourselves  to  any  such  Illegal  operation. 
Certainly  the  court  will  enjoin  any  such 
thing  at  any  airport,  but  that  means  it 
is  necessary  to  take  each  situation  to 
court.  We  should  not  provide  Federal 
money,  in  the  way  of  grants,  to  perpetu- 
ate a  situation  which  the  courts  would 
enjoin  as  illegal — which  the  courts  have 
enjoined  as  illegal  as  recently  as  the 
case  decided  in  April  of  this  year,  which 
is  referred  to  at  page  610  of  the  hearings 
before  the  committee  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  in 
good  conscience  we  can  fail  to  restrict 
the  expenditure  of  funds  of  the  Federal 
Government  on  grants  in  respect  of  a 
matter  of  this  character,  and  how  we 
can  allow  any  foreign  or  domestic 
traveler  to  come  into  an  airport,  read 


the  plaque  on  the  front  of  the  btiilding 
which  says  it  is  built  with  Federal  fxmds, 
go  in,  and  find,  if  he  is  a  person  of  color, 
be  he  an  Indian  or  a  Ghanaian,  or  a  per- 
son from  ansrwhere  else  in  the  world, 
that  he  is  restricted  as  to  who-e  he  may 
go,  where  he  may  sit,  and  what  facili- 
ties he  may  use  in  that  airport.  It  is 
for  that  reason,  because  we  could  not  get 
a  change  in  policy  from  the  Agency,  that 
I  prop>06ed  the  amendment. 

Accordingly  on  my  amendment  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not let  this  occasion  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  approval  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrsl.  It  seems  to  me  that  terminal 
buildings  are  organic  buildings.  One 
sees  the  Federal  shell  outside,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  nonsegregated,  and  then 
the  local  or  State  area  inside,  which  is 
segregated.  This  is  a  piirely  artificial 
method  used  to  defeat  the  ptirpose  of 
the  law. 

We  remember  that  Solomon  had  a 
similar  problem  when  two  mothers  con- 
tested for  a  child.  Solomon's  proposal 
was  to  cut  the  child  in  half  and  award 
one-half  to  one  mother  and  the  other 
half  to  the  other,  which  resolved  the 
controversy  rather  quickly. 

A  terminal  building  is  almost  as  or- 
ganic as  a  child,  and  this  attempt  to 
have  locally  segregated  areas  inside  a 
building  which  is  federally  financed  is 
equally  an  effort  to  defeat  the  purpoee 
of  the  law.  So  I  very  much  hope  that 
the  am«idment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  The  committee  went 
into  this  subject  in  some  great  detail. 
It  is  not  as  simple  as  the  description  at 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  because  it  is 
an  appropriation  bill  and  involves  ccm- 
tracts  that  have  be«a  made  previously. 

The  amendment  should  be  pr«)oeed  to 
the  Federal  Airport  Act.  I  strongly  fa- 
vor the  piUTX>se  of  the  amendment. 
This  is  my  24th  session  in  Congress  and 
I  have  voted  for  every  single  bill  of  this 
tjrpe.  In  fact,  I  have  introduced  many 
of  them  before  some  Senators  who  are 
sitting  here  today  arrived.  60,  reluc- 
tantly, because  we  have  had  two  legal 
opinions  on  this  subject,  I  must  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Lawsuits  against  the  Qovemment 
would  be  filed.  Five  small  airports  for 
which  contracts  were  made  are  at  pres- 
ent involved.  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  and  the  S«iator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas ]  and  all  other 
Senators  that  any  amendment  presented 
to  the  legislative  committee  involved 
which  would  require  future  contracts  to 
contain  clauses  of  the  kind  proposed  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  would  have  the  committee's 
approval. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSCW.  In  present  con- 
tracts provision  of  the  type  suggested  is 


included,  but  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Involves  going 
back  to  a  few  small  contracts  that  were 
made  in  instances  in  which  local  author- 
ities went  ahead  and  built  airports. 
Sometimes  the  contractors  were  paid 
monthly  and  sometimes  they  waited  im- 
til  the  airport  was  completely  constructed 
to  request  Federal  grants.  In  a  couple 
of  cases  that  happened. 

No  one  has  been  more  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  antlsegregation  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  but  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  not  the  place  for  this  type  of 
action.  The  proposal  should  be  put  on 
the  calendar  of  the  committee  consider- 
ing the  Federal  Airport  Act.  As  I  said, 
under  present  contracts  I  am  assured 
provision  is  made  for  the  situation  de- 
scribed. I  brought  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee has  instructed  me  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  which  I  must  reluc- 
tantly do. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSOK.  I  annoimce  that  I 
shall  move  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  courtesy  in  shielding  to  me.  I  will 
take  only  2  minutes.  I  regret  very  much 
to  conclude  that  this  is  a  clear-cut  moral 
issue  and  that  there  is  no  justification 
that  I  can  see  for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Lowen 
representing  the  CAA  which  appears  in 
the  record  at  page  617  of  the  hearings, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  de- 
scribed in  the  letter  is  a  clear  evasion  of 
law.  I  regret  very  much  that  in  their 
wisdom,  my  colles^ues  have  concluded 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  recorded  on 
this  issue.  I  would  like  the  record  to 
show  that  I  support  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimtous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recom  at  thtii  point  in  my  remarks 
two  letters  from  Dsggett  H.  Howard, 
General  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, one  dated  May  20.  1960,  and  the 
other  dated  June  XI.  1960.  on  the  legal 
aspects  of  this  pi^gklem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd, 
as  follows: 

Fkoexal  Avxatidn  Agknct, 
Washington,  D.C^  May  20.  1960. 
Hon.  Waukn  a.  Mackxtson, 
Cfmirman.    Subcommittee    on    Independent 
OUicea  tmd  General  Crovemment  Matters, 
Appropriations  Committee,  VJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deae    Mr.    Chaisicah:  This    letter    Is    In 
responM  to  the  questions  asked  by  the  sub- 
committee at  the  hearing  on  May  17,  19«0, 
concerning  a  proposed  amendment  to  HJl. 
11776  offered  by  Senator  Javtts,  and  Is  also 
In  response  to  your  request  that  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  pro- 
vide   the    Bubcommittee    with    his    written 
views  as  to  the  legal  impUcations  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
to  submit  to  the  subcommittee  our  thoughts 
on  BCMne  of  the  legal  problems  which  may 
arise  if  the  amendment  to  HJl.  11776  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Javits  is  enacted  into  law. 
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At  the  outset,  we  wish  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy with  the  alms  of  Senator  Javits.  We 
think  those  alms  are  highly  cc»nmendable. 
However,  It  shoxUd  be  made  clear  that  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  does  not  now  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  development  of  segregated 
facilities  m  airport  buildings.  Our  poUcy  In 
this  respect  Is  set  out  in  14  CJJR.  550.24(1) 
(5)  In  the  following  language: 

"(5)  No  Federal-aid  airport  program  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  the  development 
of  separate  facilities  or  space  In  an  airport 
building  when  such  facilities  or  space  are 
designed  for  use  now  or  In  the  future  for 
separate  racial  groups." 

We  have  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  practical  problems  Involved  if  Senator 
jAvrrs'  proposed  amendment  is  adopted. 
Assmning  Its  validity,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  denying  some  Important  safety 
items  to  the  public  using  airport  facilities 
over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  would 
be  prohibited  from  expending  funds  for  the 
construction  of  control  towers  where  such 
towers  are  to  be  a  part  of  an  airport  build- 
ing falling  under  the  restrictions  In  Senator 
Javtts'  proposed  amendment.  Moreover,  the 
Agency  would  be  prohibited  from  providing 
funds  to  house  weather  reporting  and  com- 
munications activities  in  any  part  of  such 
an  airport  building. 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  may  be  substantive  legis- 
lation in  an  appropriations  act,  we  have  more 
serious  questions  regarding  its  legality.  The 
funds  called  for  in  KM.  11776  are  to  meet 
existing  contractual  obligations,  not  obliga- 
tions which  may  arise  in  the  future.  We 
believe  the  propKJsed  amendment  would  re- 
sult in  lawsuits  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  basis  that  an  existing  valid 
contract  is  property  and  that  property  rights 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution  whether 
the  obligor  is  the  United  States  or  others. 
The  United  States  is  subject  to  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  Constitution;  and.  in 
its  contractual  relations  with  others,  the 
U.S.  rights  and  duties  are  governed  generally 
by  the  law  applicable  to  contracts  between 
private  individuals. 

Even  if  the  proposed  amendment  were  not 
objectionable  on  legal  grounds,  we  feel  it  is 
inherently  unfair  to  those  who  have  expend- 
ed their  funds  in  reliance  upon  financial 
participation  by  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  disruptive  of  needed  airport  development. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Daggett  H.  Howaud, 

General  Counsel. 
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Federal  Aviation  Agenct, 
Washington.  D.C..  June  22, 1960. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Interstate  arui  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,     U.S.     Senate,     Washington, 
DC. 

I>ear  Mb.  Chairman:  A  member  of  your 
staff  has  inquired  as  to  our  views  on  a  re- 
worded version  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  H.R.  11776  offered  by  Senator  Javits. 
Tou  will  recall  that  I  answered  certain  ques- 
tions asked  by  the  committee  on  the  earlier 
version  in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  20.  1960. 
The  new  language  we  were  asked  to  consider 
reads  as  follows:  "Provided,  That  no  part 
of  this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
the  liquidation  of  contract  obligations  in- 
curred for  the  construction  of  airport  ter- 
minal buildings  containing  racially  segre- 
gated dining  or  other  facilities." 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  changes  in  lan- 
guage cure  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
defects  we  noted  in  our  previous  comments. 
It  is  still  my  considered  legal  opinion  that 
the  amendment,  even  as  reworded,  is  of 
questionable  legality  and  would  result  in 
lawsuits    against    the   Federal    Government. 
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Daggett  H.  Howard. 

General  Counsel. 


Mr.  ALipTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MACNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLtyrr.  The  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  nade  the  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  1  \  present  in  the  Senate,  as  are 
most  of  th( !  other  interested  Senators. 


I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  statement  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  FAA  which  appears  on 
page  126  of  the  hearings : 

Aside  from  the  obvious  fact  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  may  be  substantive  legis- 
lation In  an  appropriations  act,  we  have 
more  serious  questions  regarding  Its  legality 
The  funds  called  for  in  H.R.  11776  are  to 
meet  existing  contractual  obligations,  not 
obligations  which  may  arise  in  the  future 
We  believe  the  proposed  amendment  would 
result  in  lawsuits  against  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  that  an  existing  valid 
contract  is  property  and  that  property  rights 
are  protected  by  the  Constitution  whether 
the  obligor  is  the  United  States  or  others. 
The  United  States  is  subject  to  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  its 
contractual  relations  with  others,  the  U.S. 
rights  and  duties  are  governed  generally  by 
the  law  applicable  to  contracts  between  pri- 
vate IndivlduiUs. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  chairman 
and  to  my  friends  in  the  Senate  that 
there  is  no  Senator — and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  agree — who 
supE>orted  all  measures  of  this  kind  any 
more  assiduously  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson]  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
shall  support  this  type  of  legislation  in 
a  legislative  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
type  of  provision  should  be  put  in  the 
pie.spnt  bill  as  a  limitation  on  contracts 
which  have  already  been  created. 

I  followed  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
fiTim  New  York,  and  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cu.s.s  it  at  greater  length.  But  I  think 
the  law  needs  some  beefing  up.  I  will 
support  him  and,  in  fact,  I  will  join  him 
in  .such  proposed  legislation,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  place  for  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  very  briefly? 

Mr  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  take  no  more  than 
1  minute.  Whatever  else  my  reputation 
may  be.  I  do  not  think  I  have  acquired 
a  i-eputation  for  long-windedness. 

I  was  made  aware  of  the  letter  of  the 
counsel  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  answered  it.  My  answer  is 
found  at  page  615  of  the  record.  To 
make  it  very  specific,  so  Senators  will 
follow  my  argument,  my  point  was  that 
when  a  contract  of  this  character  was 
made  to  provide  a  grant,  the  only  time 
the  matter  came  to  us  at  all,  because 
the  law  now  permits  the  agency  to  make 
these  contracts,  was  under  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Therefore,  this  occasion 
was  the  only  time  I  could  bring  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  tried  to  get  a  change  in  policy  in 
the  agency,  and  I  have  been  complete- 
ly unsuccessful  for  reasons  which  were 
completely  beyond  me.  This  was  the 
only  remedy  I  had,  and  the  argument 
as  to  existing  contracts  was  answered, 
in  my  view.  The  point  is  that  they  are 
ultra  vires  the  United  States,  because 
they  are  unlawful.  The  courts  have  said 
so,  and  the  law  says  so.  The  statute  al- 
lowing the  grant  says  so.  That  com- 
pletely explodes  the  argument  and  gives 
us  no  other  way  to  get  out  of  the  situa- 
tion.    Any  contracting  party  can  fully 
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qualify  for  the  grant  by  not  using  the 
subterfuge  suggested  by  tlie  agency  it- 
self, namely,  having  segregated  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  I  will  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  can  get 
at  the  situation.  I  know  where  we  can 
get  at  it,  and  get  at  it  in  the  right  v.'ay. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Allow  me  to  say  some- 
thing in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. Those  two  Senators  are  more 
zealous  in  respect  to  equal  rights  to  all 
Americans  than  they  are.  I  respect  Uie 
sincci-ity  of  their  views,  though  I  deeply 
disagree  with  them  in  this  discussion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  251] 

Ervln 

Fons? 

Frear 

FulbrlRht 

Gold  water 

Green 

Gruenlng 

Hiirt 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HiU 

HoU.ind 

Hniska 

JackscQ 

Javits 

Johnson.  Tex. 


I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenhedy], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O'Mahoney]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Kefauver]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettJ  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
votin;:.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Carroll] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Yoxjng]  is  detained  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  29,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bndjfes 

Bruubdale 

Busii 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

C*pehiirt 

Carlson 

Case.  N.J. 

Ca.sc,  S   Dak. 

Chavez 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Doimla.s 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

El  Under 

Ent;le 


Ml  Natnara 

Magnuson 

MansQeld 

Martin 

Monronry 

Morse 

Mortoa 

Muss 

Mvmdt 

MuBkle 

Pas  tore 

F'routy 

rroxmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sal  to n£ tall 

Scott 

Johnston.  8.C.    Smathers 


Jordan 

Keating 

Kerr 

Kuchel 

LauiiChe 

Long.  Hawaii 

Long,  La. 

Lusk 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGee 


Smith 

^arkman 

Btennls 

Bymlngton 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Wiley 

WllUams.  Del. 

WUUams.  N  J. 

Yartwrough 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Car- 
roll 1.  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Bible 

Bridges 

Bniiisdale 

Butler 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W  Va 

C.i::!i'-)n 

Cap<  hart 

Carlson 

Ca.se.  S   DuK 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirk^ien 

Dworshak 

E.'ustland 

EllenUer 


Bc.-^n 

Bush 
Ca.se.  N  J. 

Church 

nurk 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Kngle 

Foiig 


Bart:*>tt 

Carroll 

Chavez 

Oore 

Hennings 
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[No.  252] 

YEAS— 58 

Ervin 
PYear 
f^ulbright 
GoldvfaUT 
Green 
Hayden 
'  Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Uulland 
Hrn.sk  a 
Jackson 
Johnson, 
Johnston 
Jordan 
Kerr 

Long.  La. 
I.usk 

MrClcUan 
McGee 
Magnuson 

NATS— 29 

Gruenlng 

Hart 

Hartke 

Javits 

Keating 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  Hawaii 

McCarthy 

McNamaxa 

NOT  VOTING— 13 


Mansfield 

Martin 

Monroney 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

TTitirmond 

WUey 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarboiough 


Morse 

Morton 

Muskie 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Scott 

Symington 

WUllams,  N  J. 

Toung,  Ohio 


Humphrey 

Kefauver 

Kennedy 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 


Robertson 
Schoeppel 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Javits'  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHFIEY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  vote 
relating  to  the  tabling  of  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
I  was  in  an  informal  hearing  relating 
to  the  report  on  the  food  and  drug  indus- 
try of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 


and  the  staflf  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. I  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  I  arrived  at  the  Chamber  im- 
mediately after  the  vote  was  announced. 
Had  I  been  in  the  Chamber  I  would  have 
voted  "nay."  I  regret  that  I  was  unable 
to  arrive  by  the  time  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced. I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I 
made  every  attempt  to  be  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  an  amend- 
ment, and  that  he  is  willing  to  have  it 
considered  imder  a  time  limitation. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  now  call  up  the  amendment; 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  dur- 
ing its  consideration  there  be  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Can- 
non in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  as  follows:  On  page  11, 
in  line  6,  before  the  period,  insert  a 
colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  except  with  respect  to  grants 
under  obligations  incurred  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  ol  ttiis  Act,  no  part  or 
this  appropriation  may  be  used  as  a  grant 
for  the  building  of  any  airport  facility  un- 
less the  contract  under  which  the  grant  is 
made  contains  recitals  prohibiting  the  sale 
or  distribution  to  the  public  or  otherwise 
of  any  obscene,  lewd,  or  lascivious  book, 
pamphlet,  picture,  print,  drawing,  or  other 
indecent  or  Immoral  article;  and  pro\'lded 
further,  that  if  such  materials  are  so  sold 
or  distributed,  the  recipient  of  the  grant 
BhaU  become  obligated  to  repay  such  grant 
to  the  Federal  Aviation   Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  could  not  present 
my  amendment  within  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  about 
2  months  ago  the  Transit  Authority  of 
Chicago  issued  upon  concessionaires  an 
order  that  if  they  sold  lewd  or  indecent 
material  on  the  newsstands,  their  rights 
in  possession  of  the  leased  property 
would  be  terminated. 

This  morning,  at  a  meeting,  I  heard 
Reverend  Graham  make  the  statement 
that  while  he  was  in  Africa  he  was  told 
repeatedly  that  the  good  we  have  done 
with  our  aid  has  been  more  than  neu- 
tralized by  the  damage  we  have  done 
with  motion  pictures  and  indecent  litera- 
ture. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  argue  to  my  col- 
leagues that  a  grave  problem  is  con- 
fronting the  people  of  our  country  with 
respect  to  mercenaries  who  are  intent 
upon  making  profits,  even  though  they 
are  contaminating  the  moral  fabric  of 
our  youth. 

I  recognize  that  there  may  be  a  par- 
liamentary flaw  in  this  amendment;  but 
I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that  we  can- 
not delay  dealing  with  this  vital  prob- 
lem concerning  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  hope  to  survive  if  we  tolerate 
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mercenaries  who  sell  materials  which  we 
know  are  destroying  the  moral  fabric  of 
our  youth. 

I  receive  many  letters  from  mothers 
who  write  to  me.  "I  am  worried  about 
my  children.  You  are  allowing  damag- 
ing materials  to  be  sold.  Why  do  not 
you  do  something  about  it?" 

There  are  some  who  will  say  this 
amendment  violates  the  free-speech 
guarantee  in  the  Constitution.  But  the 
amendment  does  not  do  so  at  all.  It 
merely  provides  that  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment, as  a  condition  to  the  making  of 
a  grant,  demands  that  the  property 
which  will  be  built  out  of  the  grant  shall 
not  be  used  for  the  purposes  which  I 
enumerate  in  the  amendment. 

I  have  consulted  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service,  and  have  asked  the  drafter 
of  the  amendment  whether  it  would  col- 
lide with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  language  of  this  type  is  un- 
certain, and  therefore  not  adequate  to 
bring  into  existence  an  intended  piece 
of  legislation.  The  adviser  in  that  de- 
partment said  this  situation  is  different, 
because  in  this  amendment  we  are  not 
dealing  with  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech,  but  we  are  merely  attaching 
a  condition  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  ob- 
taining of  a  grant. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  case.  I  pre- 
sent the  amendment  to  the  Senate,  for 
its  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  minority  leader  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl  has  left  the  Chamber.  A  mo- 
ment ago  he  suggested  that  he  reserved 
a  point  of  order  against  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  soon  to  re- 
turn or  not. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not 
supF>ose  there  is  any  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  any  objection  to  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  amendment.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  Everybody  wants  to  at- 
tach something  to  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  nobody  wants  to  go  to  the  commit- 
tees and  go  through  the  regular  com- 
mittee procedure.  That  is  the  simple 
way  to  do  it.  Sometimes  amendments 
such  as  the  last  one  we  voted  on  are 
offered  to  appropriation  bills.  Nobody 
has  been  more  in  favor  of  civil  rights 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington  has, 
and  I  was  for  it  long  before  some  of 
my  colleagues  were  here;  but  when  an 
appropriation  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor, 
we  are  subjected  to  embarrassment  by 
being  asked  to  vote  on  a  proposal  that 
does  not  belong  in  the  bill  at  all. 

Someone  has  said,  "Your  friends  hurt 
you  more  than  your  enemies  do." 
Everyone  is  against  lewd  literatvure,  or 
at  least  that  should  be  the  case.  This 
is  a  local  matter,  of  course.  Grants-in- 
aid  are  sometimes  predicated  upon  local 
bonds.  Airports  are  operated  wholly  by 
local  people,  and  I  presume  there  are 
local  laws.  I  was  once  prosecuting  at- 
torney in  my  county.  We  operated  an 
airport,  and  we  had  some  laws. 

This  is  a  fine  amendment.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  would  be  enforced,  how- 
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Senator 
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presented 
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sure  General  Quesada  will 
ardund  in  his  airplane  every  day 
through  articles  on  the  news- 
see  what  is  there.    I  do  not 
I  would  want  to  trust  his 
much  in  deciding  whether 
was  lewd  or  obscene.    What 
considered  to  be  one  thing 
i^iight  not  be  considered  to  be 
Vegas. 

Mr.   President, 

yield?    I  merely  want 

which  way  does  he  mean? 
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SAL  TONSTALL. 
Senator 


MAQNTJSON.     I  think  Senators 
way.    That  is  another  prob- 
involved.    No  one  disagrees 
statement  that  there  is  a  prob- 
I   have   seen   some   air- 
conditions  are  bad;  but  all 
local  conununities  money  to 
(uild  airports.    Sometimes  we 
them  50  percent.    In  some 
htive  not  given  them  anything, 
the  Federal  Govenunent 
money,  we  want  to  dig  into 
and  tell  them  how  to  nm 
In  the  case  of  Federad 
educition,  there  would  be  a  big  hue 
aiiound  here  if  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  stating  what 
bo<Jks  were  to  be  used  in  schools, 
Federal  money  is  spent  in 
I  do  not  want  that  respon- 
would   be   talking    States 
now  to  Christmas  on  that 
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ALLDTT 
yield 


willing  to  accept  the 
I  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  perhaps  we  ought  to  do 
about  the  problem,  but  I  do 
vhy  we  do  not  do  something 
things  in  the  proper  place. 
Mr.  President,  will  the 
for  a  question? 
Yes. 
Was  this  proposal  ever 
the  committee? 

No;  it  was  not. 
It  was  not. 

The  Senator  from 
Stated  it  was  more  forcefully 
attention  oaily  recently. 

Mr.    President,    will 
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SCHE. 


Yes. 

think  no  Senator 
conscientiously  and  honestly  say, 
worried  about  this  problem." 
would  dare  say  it.    No  Sena- 
dare   go   before   the   public, 
sujkport,  and  say  he  is  not  con- 
aboiit  the  problem  of  the  sale  of 
literature. 

J.     I  think  everyone 
concerned  about  it,  and  I  think 
Appropriations   Committee   of   the 
activity  in  this  field,  as 
the  Post  OflSce  Department, 
the    abuse    of    the    mails, 
activity  was  started  in  the  com- 
\4hich  the  Senator  from  South 
Johnston]  Is  chairman, 
talking  about  the  amend - 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  such. 
about  procedure   in   the 
Senators  wait  until  an  appro- 
shows  up,  and  then  Sena- 


started 


tors  who  are  in  favor  of  the  proposal 
presented  are  forced  to  vote  against  it 
because  they  want  to  see  that  orderly 
procedure  is  adhered  to,  and  that  Sen- 
ate business  is  conducted  in  an  orderly 
way. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  or  the  committee.  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference.  I 
will  do  the  best  I  can  to  have  the  confer- 
ence adopt  some  wording  along  the  line 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  suggested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  has 
my  time  expired?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  1  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  have  1  minute. 

I  recognize  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment made,  but  I  submit  to  the  Senate 
the  time  has  come  when  we  had  better 
start  thinking  of  ways  and  means  of 
coping  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for 
my  friend  from  Ohio.  This  matter  is 
clearly  legislation.  It  has  no  place  in 
an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  affirmative. 
It  gives  direction.  It  is  legislative  in 
character.  The  problem  ought  to  be 
handled  in  another  way.  We  seek  to  do 
it  through  hearings,  and  through  the 
activities  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  have  carried  on  a  great  pro- 
gram in  this  field.  So  let  us  follow  the 
castomary  and  ordinary  legislative  proc- 
ess, rather  than  this  kind  of  procedure. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  under  rule  XVI,  subdi- 
vision 4,  the  amendment  is  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  and  the  point  of  order  is 
sustained. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  understand  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  WiluaicsI  has  an 
amendment,  on  which  he  is  willing  to 
accept  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  moment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  think  he  has 
raised  an  exceedingly  important  issue. 
I  urge  him  to  prepare  legislation  to  deal 
with  his  problem  in  a  way  that  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Senate.  I  ask  him  to 
let  me  join  him  in  sponsorship  of  such 
legislation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  feels  deeply  frus- 
trated when  he  is  left  with  the  impres- 
sion that  there  Is  indifference  in  this 
body  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  I>resi- 
dent,  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiktn].  Then  I  shall 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor.  He 
has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  he  may  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  AIKE3^.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington 
about  an  item  under  "Construction  and 
Acquisition." 

Under  "Construction  of  Public  Build- 
ings," there  is  a  planning  item  for  a 
courthouse  in  Montpelier,  Vt.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Montpelier,  Vt.,  is 
included  under  the  construction  and  ac- 
quisition portion  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
Derby  Line,  Vt. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Is  the  amount  of  $120,- 
000  provided  for  sites  and  expenses  for 
the  Montpelier  project? 

Construction  and  acquisition 
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and     ex- 


Mr.     MAGNUSON.    Sites 
penses,  $120,000. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
what  the  amount  is  for  Derby  Line,  Vt? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  $37,000  for  sites 
and  expenses. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  beneflt  of  other  Senators,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation  of  the  sites  and 
expenses  and  improvement  costs  in  all 
the  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Total 


Detail  of  revised  1961  esti- 

niat«  reflecting  proposed 

OSA  amendmeDts 


In  request 
to  House 


roiistrui-tlon  of  nuMic  huildlnirs 

(Aj  Insiilr  tne  DUtrirl  of  Coliiniliia: 

Ked<Tal  ofTlre  buiMtni'  No   S  iMKW,  2.)  aiui  11  St>^    S\V  - 

Fi-deral  offire  bulldlME  No.  9    CSC)  IWh  iiiKl  K  .-^is    N\V j-iic.:   WC" 

Yi-iU-TvX  office  building  .No.  10  iFederal  office  building;  (.NASA-FAA)  Indopendence  and  6th  to  9th 

su*  sw     

fil'O  field  plant  vv;,-. 

I..S-   Court  of  riainis  and  Court  of  Customs  and  I'ViPtit  .Ari[«:d-  "Idg 


Total,  tn.vidf  Pi'frirt  of  Ciilun:M-i 


!T<;   Out-l.if  the  DMriit  of  Cnluri:l.i;i 

D.'t-atur,  Ark  ,  \^r^i  offlr«',  Kc<i>T;il  offl','  buildiiii:  

Camden,  Ark  ,  post  officf,  et(    

Hakersflt-ld.  Calif.  Ft^liral  ollke  biiil.iiiit' 

.'^aii  Franri"MTi,  Calif  .  ciiirt(i'rn«f,  Kflir.i!  •ifTicf  building  . 
Marlfiird.Conn  .(ourfhfiiisc.  F("trnilorric<bulldln(r  - 

\\'!il!!lil'ford,  C<.iiri  ,  |io.>^t  nfluT,  etc.    -..        ...- ■ 

Wilniinpton.  I>cl  .  o.iirtli"'!---!',  i  u-tomhou.sc,  Fcdenil  olUtr  building. 

iialti«'s\  ille,  KLi  .  \«>sl  (ilfKf.  cfjiirthouse -- 

.Miami,  Fla,,  Ff<lfrul  on.ci-  l.uilduit. - 

Tampa,  Fla  ,  Fcd.Ti!  "diff  buil'iing 

Statpslioro,  (ia  ,  p<i«t  ofTiff.  eti" - - - 

Ttioniasville,  <ia  ,  p",st  oIIjcc,  fMiirthon.s^.  - 

Hoi.sr,  Idaho,  ciiirthciis*',  Fi-dcral  riirn-.;  tiii:ldlng        

Chicago,  III..  (iHirthim.^i",  Ffdcri!  o'Xu-y-  huiMliie    - 

S<'\'ni(Hir,  Ind  ,  ixist  oflinc,  otc     -   .   .  - 

Aiigiiista,  \talr!(\  post  '>lf;c-<'.  Fcicral  oRico  building - 

Jiwkman,  \fainp.  (>or(lcr  «I.-iti'>n  - 

\an  Hurcn,  Maiiie.  Uirdtr  .■•UitMn 

V.inf"(  lxir'>,  Maiii".  Uirdir  .'Station   

Webster,  \f  iiss  .  jio«t  (ifTur  - 

ClarkMlnlo.  Mis^.,  [io>t  ndict'.  courihnuse 

Til  pel' I,  .M  i.vx  ,  iKist  ollifc,  etc  -..- 

nilliiigs.  Mont  ,  ooiirthousc.  Fcd<  nil  oflite  building 

Sweotgra.<y;,  Mont  ,  t>order  sl.it ion  . ..   - 

North  riattc,  Ncbr  .  p"st  o(t'r>e,  court'ioii.se       

Keno,  Nov  ,  com  t'liiuM'.  Kii1it;i1  oITice  building... - 

Albuf]uer<iue,  N    Mi-\  ,  warchoiis«v.  

ULsmarck,  N.  Dak  .  [Hist  otTir-c.  r<'iirthou,'ii' 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Fr'li'ral  ofTicv  huildlnp  --   .- - - 

Tulsa.  Okla  .  po-t  offirf-.  Fi'dcral  ofTiw  tiuilding 

We5ti-rly,  K  I  ,  iH)st  office,  etc        .   .  — - 

Charleston,  .'-^.C.,  Federal  ollici'  liuiUlir:,; 

Sioux  Falls.  S    Dak  ,  post  ofTkv,  et/- -  

.Memphis,  Tenn.,  cfjurthous*',  Fe<ieral  offic<>  Imilding 

F.l  I 'a.so,  TeT,  lv>rder  station       .    - 

Opdrn,  rtah.  (viiirthouse.  Fe<lerfil  ofTicc  building - 

D<rby  Line,  \t.,  U>rder  station 

.Moiitiielier.  Vt.,  |K>st  office,  cmirt house.      .- 

Davtiin.  W:i.sli.,  jiost  ofTice,  etc     

Richland,  Wa.sh  ,  fwis't  otrice.cnurthoii.se    -- 

Clievenne,  Wyo..  ix>st  olHce,  court hou^e.    -.. - 


Tot.il,  outside  District  of  Colunibi:i 
Total,  construction  of  iniblic  buiMinps. 


Eitension  ami  conversion  of  buildings: 

.\i>>!;ile.s,  Kr'\y.,  border  station 

Dc'triiit,  MIrh.,  in.s[)ectlnn  headquarters.. 

Wyandotte,  Mich.,  post  office,  etc 

Jotmstown,  Pa.,  post  oflice,  etc. 

I'hiladelphia,  I'a.,  post  office,  courthou.se. 


Total,  extensinn  and  conversion  of  buildings. 


3.   Cnspecifled  projects... 
Total  19G1  estimate. 


$23,840,000 

45,  (>90, 000 

627.000 

7.500,000 

77, 057. 000 


Kevi.«ed 
est  im-le 


Jlfi.  244,  (JdO 

•a.  002, 100 

42,  583.  500 

627,  000 

6,  591 ,  000 


Sites  and 
expenses 


8S,  047,600 


$827,000 


627,000 


223. 

74.V 

114, 

43,866, 

8.984, 

2r.3, 

iXKI, 

;i5o, 

8.325. 

»98. 

1.33, 
1,287, 

702, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
00(t 

000 
(Km 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


134.000 
310,000 
341,000 
33.5,000 
299.000 
131.000 

4iy.(too 

100,000 

612,  i**) 

690,000 

312,000 

469.000 

.552,000 

3,793,000 

4,550,000 

2,  495.  000 

274,000 

248,000 

51,5,000 

11,279,000 

1,342,000 

870,000 

37.000 

120,000 

332.000 

582,000 

1,127,000 


99,148.000 
176,205,000 


509,000 

1,029,000 

114,000 

280,000 

6, 814, 000 


8,746.000 


49,000 


185, 000, 000 


38, 


223, 
683, 
114. 
SI.*, 

.  !'51. 
263, 
900, 
3.50. 

,  076, 
4«8, 
133, 

.  151. 
702, 

.  .VXJ, 
124, 
310, 
289, 
322, 
272, 
131, 
411, 
100. 
612, 
648, 
312, 
469, 
469, 

,323, 

.065, 

,495, 
274, 
248, 
51.5, 

,577, 

,  155, 
870, 
57, 
120, 
301, 
582, 

,127, 


000 
650 
000 
900 
400 

(irxi 

0011 
000 
2,VJ 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
000 
000 
850 
550 
150 
000 
000 
000 
000 
600 
000 
000 
200 
050 
700 
000 
000 
000 
000 
150 
700 
000 
000 
000 
100 
000 
0(K3 


95,212,850 
183,260,450 


509,  OtO 
92.5,050 
114.000 
280,000 
6, 825,  500 


7,653,650 


6, 218, 000 


196, 132. 000 


223,000 
"114.066 


363.000 
900,000 
350,000 


998,000 
133,000 


702,  aw 


124.000 
310.000 


131,000 
419,000 
100,000 
612,000 


312.000 
469,000 


2,  495, 000 
274,000 
248,000 
515,000 


100,000 

870,000 

37,000 

120,000 

'582,666 
1.127,000 


12,528,000 
13,15.5.000 


509.000 

114.666 
280,000 
224.000 


1. 127, 000 


5,218,000 


Improve- 
ment cost 


$16,244,000 
22, 002, 100 

42,583,500 


6,591,000 


87,  420, 600 


683.6.50 


38.  996.  900 
7,  051.**) 


7,  076,  250 


1,151.600 
"5,566.666 


289,850 
322,  .550 
272,150 


648,6(1-1 


469.200 

3,  323,  0.50 

4,  065,  700 


10,  577,  150 
1,  05,5,  700 


301,100 


82. 684, 850 
170,105,450 


925,050 


6, 601, 500 


6.526,650 


19, 500, 000 


176,632,000 


.Note,— Revised  May  6,  1860. 
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GiNSKAL  Skkyices  Administb  ation 


Schedule  3.  Project*  approved  fcf  Hoti*€  and  Senate  Publu : 
of  reporU  submitted  purtuani  to  tec  1 1  {b)  of  the  Public 
no  funds  are  specifieaUy  provided  in  1961  bill 

[See  eiplanadon  In  Senate  report 


Work*  Committee*  on  the  basis 
Buildings  Act  of  1959  for  which 


Oeor^:  Winder,  post  ofBce,  Federal  office  buDding — 

Hswail:  Honoluhi: 

Port  office,  courthooae 

Quarantine  station  and  clinic 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque,  poet  office,  courthouse 

Ohio    Cleveland,  courthouse.  Federal  office  balldinf ._ 
South  Dakota:  Pierre.  Federal  office  building 

Total  (6  projects) - — 


Total  estl- 
]aat«doost 


Mr.  JOHNSON  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
question  of  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] may  offer  his  amendment,  that 
the  Senate  have  30  minutes  to  discuss 
the  amendment,  and  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxtson]  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT  and  Mr.  MUNDT  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
gard to  the  literature,  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  made  the  point 
very  clear.  What  happens  when  such 
amendments  are  presented  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  that  Senators  are  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  voting  against  scHne  things  in 
which  they  believe,  but  which  have  no 
place  in  the  appropriation  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that 
my  own  interest — and  I  am  sure  this  is 
true  with  respect  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  of  many 
other  Senators — has  not  been  confined 
to  trying  to  stop  the  distrilmtion  of  lewd 
literattire  in  the  last  day  or  the  last  week. 
My  interest  has  been  evident  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  There  have  been  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  troubles  in  regard  to 
drafting  proposed  legislation,  and  trou- 
bles in  ngartl  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.     We  have  had  many  problems. 

I  think  it  is  improper  to  present  these 
amendments  to  the  Senate  and  to  try  to 
attach  them  to  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  s^eld? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  have  the  attri- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  please? 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  be  able  to 
sleep  better  tonight  when  he  learns  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  today  unani- 
mously reported  from  the  committee  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  problem  of  obscene 
literature.  We  had  before  the  commit- 
tee two  measures,  one  introduced  by  the 


duced. 
House 
vide  for 


June  22 


$659,000 

23,500,000 
1.887.000 

10,  Tnn.  oro 

47.  U-21,  000 
3,415,000 


88,082.000 


Bite  and 
ezpcDse* 


$104,000 

1,270,000 

157,«M 
2, 045. 000 
5,  176,000 

4,'«.  OOO 


9.308,000 


ImproTement 
cost 


$555,000 

22.230,000 
1. 730. 000 
8.  «,s.^.  nnn 

42.  745. 000 
2.  959.  noi) 


78,874.000 


distinguish  ed  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoiT]  and  one  which  I  intro- 
Oue  wotild  provide  for  a  White 
coi^erence.  My  bill  would  pro- 
continuing  commission  to 
make  a  stiidy  of  this  problem  and  make 
recommen  iations  effectively  to  deal  with 
the  problen  across  the  board.  The  bill 
unanmously  reported.  The  Sen- 
ator may  t  e  assured  that  we  will  be  given 
an  opporti  nity  to  deal  with  this  problem 
in  the  pre  lent  session  of  Congress. 

LA  JSCHE.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senat(  r  yield? 

Mr.  MU  wrr.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  JSCHE.  In  closing  my  re- 
marks, I  w  as  willing  to  present  my  argu- 
ment in  5  minutes,  but  though  I  took 
such  little  time,  while  I  was  speaking  my 
colleagueslwere  yelling  "Vote!  Vote!"  I 
do  not  think  that  is  worthy  conduct. 

Mr.  MINDT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senate  r  from  Ohio  in  expressing  the 
hope  that  ve  can  all  vote  upon  the  meas- 
ure before  the  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journs. 1  he  bill  relating  to  obscene  lit- 
erature h  bs  been  reported,  and  it  will 
be  upon  t  le  calendar  before  the  end  of 
this  week.  

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  the  floor? 

Ii4r.  JOI  NSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  floor. 

lii.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  J  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
trom.  Rhoqe  Island  [Mr.  Pastosk]  I  offer 
the  amend  ment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  P  lESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
amendmei  t  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  he  Senate. 

TTie  Chu  t  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  19, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$5,000,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$50,000,000". 

Mr.  JOIENSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  Jie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WI:jLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOIENSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  fn  >m  New  Jersey  desire  the  yeas 
and  najrs  o  n  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WmiAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOF  NSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendmer  t. 

The  yea!  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WnLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  he  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  rais;  from  $5  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion the  fu  ads  for  the  program  of  direct 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  groups  for 
housing  for  oiu:  elderly  citizens,    I  was 


glad  to  accept  the  limitation  of  time,  be- 
cause the  Senate  has  already  very  force- 
fully demonstrated  that  it  recognizes  the 
need  for  this  sort  of  program. 

Last  year,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  those  citizens  in  this  country  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  are  getting  the 
least,  we  authorized  $50  million  for  a 
loan  program  for  housing  oui  senior 
citizens.  This  year  the  housing  bill,  as 
p€issed  by  the  Senate,  raised  the  authori- 
zation from  $50  million  for  the  revolving 
loan  fund  to  $75  million.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  authorization,  appropriations 
were  not  provided  last  year  to  implement 
the  program. 

This  year  the  House  passed  and  the 
Senate  committee  proposes  $5  million, 
describing  this  as  money  to  be  used  for 
a  pilot  project.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  a  pilot  project  of  study  and  develop- 
ment is  not  needed.  We  know  the  need. 
We  have  demonstrated  our  recognition 
of  these  needs  in  many  ways.  The  Rec- 
ord is  replete  with  the  recognition  that 
those  who  have  the  lowest  incomes,  our 
older  folks,  simply  do  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  the  higher  rents  which 
are  neces.'^ary  when  the  housing  Is  de- 
veloped under  the  regular  commercial 
interest  rates. 

This  program,  if  put  into  operation, 
would  provide  housing  with  monthly 
payments  nearly  $20  less  than  would  be 
possible  with  conventional  financing. 

For  example,  under  FHA  financing,  a 
$10,000.  40-year  mortgage  would  result 
in  monthly  payments  of  $54.80.  Housing 
under  this  direct  loan  program  would 
permit  private  nonprofit  corporations  to 
provide  comparable  facilities  for  $36  50 
a  month,  or  $18.30  less  than  under  FHA. 

"rae  THA  program  which  we  have  for 
senior  citizens  is  limping  along  because 
the  interest  rates  which  are  charged 
produce  rents  which  are  out  of  reach  for 
millions  and  millions  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  letter  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Committee  on  ApproiH-lations  by 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
kedy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClarkI,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [  Mr.  Randolph  ] .  It  vividly  doc- 
uments the  need  for  the  amendment  I 
am  proposing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Juke  3.  1960. 
Hon.  Waksxn  G.  MACNtrsoir. 
Chairman,  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee, Committee  on  Appropi  iations,  V.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Me.  Chaisman:  A  major  unmet  need 
of  the  elderly  ia  the  provlaion  of  safe,  lanl- 
tary  and  congenial  housing  at  a  rental  which 
older  persons  can  afford.  TMb  conclusion 
was  reached  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  of  which 
the  undersigned  are  members,  after  extensive 
hearings  In  Washington  and  In  seven  cities 
across  the  country.  National  experts  In  the 
field  of  aging,  local  administrators  working 
with  older  persons  In  their  home  communi- 
ties, and  hundreds  of  older  citizens  them- 
selTes  were  heard.     The  subcommittee  also 
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conducted  extensive  staff  studies  and  made 
personal  visits  to  the  homes  of  older  per- 
sons: In  roomlnghoxise  areas,  In  homes  for 
the  aged,  in  public  housing  developments, 
and  in  privately  owned  facilities.  Every- 
where the  conclusion  was  the  same.  The 
retired  aged  of  the  Nation  have  common 
prfiblems  which  Include  low  Income,  a  need 
for  independent  living,  and  meaningful 
■sfK-lal  activity  to  avoid  loneliness  and  frus- 
tration. 

As  a  result  of  these  findings,  the  sub- 
committee recommended  that  the  Congress 
lake  action.  In  this  session,  to  appropriate 
funds  authorized  by  the  direct  loan  progre.ra 
(sec.  202,  Housing  Act  of  1859)  to  assist 
private,  nonprofit  groups  to  provide  housing 
and  related  facilities  for  the  elderly.  After 
seeing  the  nature  of  the  problem  at  first 
hand  in  the  course  of  a  year's  study,  the 
subcommittee  felt  that  the  »60  million  au- 
thorization, which  as  not  even  appropriated 
last  year,  is  a  negligible  revolving  fund  in 
relation  to  the  need.  However,  it  would  be 
helpful  as  a  stimulating  demonstration. 
The  subcommittee  recommended  that  the 
authorization  be  raised  to  $100  million  and 
that  this  amount  should  actually  be  appro- 
priated for  use  in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  called 
upon  the  Federal  agencies  to  act  quickly  on 
this  progn^am. 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee strongly  urge  that  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  recommend  appropriation  of 
the  full  »50  million  authorization  this  year 
as  a  significant  start  to  meet  the  housing 
requirements  of  many  of  America's  low- 
Income  senior  citizens. 

The  subconunittee  Invites  your  attention 
to  the  following: 

1.  There  are  now  16  million  people  over 
the  age  of  65  and  In  Just  20  years  there  will 
be  24  million.  Even  more  significant  Is  the 
fact  of  a  raplrly  growing  number  of  those 
over  the  age  of  75.  There  are  now  almost 
6  million  over  75  and  In  20  years  there  will 
be  close  to  9  million  over  76,  the  majority  of 
whom  will  be  women  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  them  will  be  single  or  widowed.  One 
of  every  three,  60-64.  has  a  parent  or  close 
relative  to  be  concerned  about. 

2.  Half  the  couples  over  the  age  of  65  have 
less  than  92,500  a  year  in  Income.  Six  mil- 
lion people  are  thus  below  the  minimum 
standard  of  living  for  a  couple  In  a  city 
today.  In  addition,  2  million  single,  or 
widowed  persons,  have  less  than  11.500  a  year 
In  Income.  In  total,  there  are  approximately 
8  million  people  over  the  age  of  65  today 
who  cannot  afford  decent  housing  and  still 
obtain  proper  nutrition,  adequate  medical 
care  or  necessary  recreation. 

3.  The  average  benefit  for  a  person  pres- 
ently on  social  security  is  172  a  month.  The 
average  benefit  for  a  couple  is  $120  a  month 
An  aged  widow  now  receiving  social  security 
must  subsist  on  an  average  of  $66  per  month. 

4.  In  1959,  two  out  of  every  five  spending 
units  whose  head  was  over  65  had  liquid 
assets  of  •200  or  less.  Two  out  of  three 
had  less  than  $2,000  in  liquid  assets  to  han- 
dle emergencies  or  cover  dally  living  expenses. 

5.  Many  elderly  have  health  problems 
which  create  special  housing  needs.  Al- 
though the  number  of  people  over  65  Is 
89  percent  of  the  population,  they  have 
40  percent  of  all  cases  of  heart  disease. 
ElRht  out  of  ten  of  the  elderly  have  one  or 
more  chronic  conditions  as  reported  by  the 
National  Health  Survey.  They  have  approxi- 
mately 55  percent  of  all  the  chronic  condi- 
tions which  limit  mobility.  But  the  millions 
of  older  citizens  who  no  longer  enjoy  robust 
health  "neither  want  or  need  the  full-time 
attention  of  an  Institution." 

6  They  often  own  and  live  In  houses  that 
are  too  old  and  too  big  for  them,  or  rent 
single  rooms  too  small  for  them  in  rooming- 
houses. 

7  A  higher  percentage  of  older  persons 
are  found   In  slums,   either   because  urban 


blight  has  covered  a  familiar  neighborhood 
or  because  the  low  Incomes  of  the  elderly 
prohibit  better  housing.  Sliun  clearance  ac- 
tivities In  turn  produce  other  hardships  as 
older  people  are  forced  to  vacate  the  only 
hoxising  they  can  afford. 

As  we  all  know,  the  mere  citation  of  sta- 
tistics hardly  begins  to  portray  the  urgency 
of  the  need.  Some  illustrations  from  the 
testimony  of  the  subcommittee  may  be  help- 
ful to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  In 
considering  this  matter.  In  Its  visits,  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  talked  to  an 
aged  widow  who  lives  in  a  roomlnghouse 
area.  She  pointed  out  that  she  and  the 
other  elderly  tenants  in  the  building  were 
virtually  homebound.     She  said: 

"We  are  free  to  go  out  in  the  daytime,  but 
can't  even  sit  on  the  benches  in  the  sun 
because  of  the  people  who  are  drinking,  and 
It's  dangerous  for  us  to  go  out  of  our  rooms 
In  the  evening  because  of  the  hoodlums  who 
are  around.  Even  the  doctor  won't  come 
In  the  evening.  He  turns  down  calls  saying 
that  It  Isn't  safe  for  a  well-dressed  man  to 
come  alone  to  our  neighborhood." 

A  citizen  in  a  small  community  told  us: 
"I  think  we  need  a  lot  of  housing — some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it.  I  know  of 
many  cases  where  several  older  folks  are 
living  in  Just  one  room — cooking,  eating, 
sleeping — and  when  they  get  sick  they  have 
no   place   to  go." 

Older  persons  want  to  be  independent, 
they  want  to  live  alone.  A  white-haired 
widow  told  us: 

"Every  time  a  social  worker  comes  to  us 
she  tells  us  to  go  and  live  with  our  children. 
Our  children  have  their  own  problems.  No 
man  wants  his  mother-in-law  to  come  and 
live  with  him,  and  no  woman  wants  her 
husband's  mother  to  Join  the  family  because 
she  wants  to  be  mistress  of  her  own  home. 
Therefore,  we  would  rather  have  a  place 
of  our  own." 

Dr.  Russell  Lee  of  the  Lee  Clinic.  San 
Jose.  Calif  .  testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee m  San  Francisco  on  five  problems,  and 
he  put  housing  In  first  place.  Dr.  Lee  said: 
•This  country  can  111  afford  the  perfectly 
av\ful  facilities  that  are  provided  for  older 
people  today  Many  of  these  are  Just  human 
cppepools  They  have  designed  some  of  the 
most  magnificent  facilities  In  the  world  for 
the  care  of  older  people  and  they  exist  now. 
Everybody,  rich  and  poor,  who  gets  older 
should  be  able  to  live  in  a  home  of  that 
quality.  We  are  amply  able  to  do  it  with 
our  financial  resources." 

Mrs  Marjorle  Borchardt,  president  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Association  of  Los  Angeles, 
said,  "Housing  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  is  the 
greatest  problem."  Many  senior  citizens 
have  to  pay  more  than  half  of  their  income 
to  get  housing.  Describing  the  living  con- 
ditions, Mrs.  Borchardt  testified : 

"Many  thousands  of  them  live  In  light 
housekeeping  rooms  where  they  cook,  eat, 
and  sleep,  and  many  of  them  have  to  use 
the  same  toilet  and  bath  facilities.  So  far, 
private  enterprise  In  Los  Angeles  County 
has  not  provided  the  adequate  low-rent 
housing." 

We  could  cite  many  more  examples  from 
our  testimony,  our  letters,  and  from  oiu*  per- 
sonal visits.  However,  the  major  point  that 
we  wish  to  emphaslee  Is  that  the  housing 
produced  under  the  FHA  mortgage  Insur- 
ance program  generally  is  so  costly  that  it 
can  hope  to  serve  only  a  small  segment  of 
the  elderly  housing  need  and  too  often  the 
least  urgent  segment.  An  effective,  bold  pro- 
gram must  be  undertaken  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  the  elderly  at  a  rental  that  millions 
of  them  can  afford,  particularly  private 
rental  housing. 

Congress  recognized  the  necessity  for  ex- 
panding Federal  action  to  meet  this  na- 
tional problem.  The  Housing  Act  erf  1959, 
which  was  finally  passed  after  two  Presi- 
dential vetoes,  retained  the  $50  million  di- 


rect loan  provision,  Included  in  the  two  ear- 
lier bills.  Nevertheless,  the  President  did  not 
request  an  appropriation  ft*  this  program 
in  his  fiscal  1961  budget.  The  Hotise  Appro- 
priations Commltfe  has  recommended  that 
only  $5  million  be  appropriated  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  on  the  grounds  that  only  a 
pilot  program  should  be  Initiated  at  this 
time.  This  recommendation  Ignores  the 
statistical  and  human  data  gathered  by  the 
subcommittee  showing  the  extent  and  ur- 
gency of  the  need.  In  addition,  various  wel- 
fare, labor,  and  religious  groups  already  have 
plans  under  way  for  construction  of  special 
housing  facilities  which  are  being  held  up 
by  the  lack  of  capital  at  reasonable  interest 
rates.  (See  following  letter  as  example.) 
There  Is  an  Immediate  necessity  for  carry- 
ing out  the  $50  million  direct  loan  program 
without  delay. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  benefits  of  the 
direct  loan  program  and  the  relatively  low 
rate  of  interest  it  produces:  At  the  present 
time  the  rate  of  interest  applicable  to  the 
direct  loan  program  Is  3^  percent.  This 
represents  a  cost  of  $3.65  per  month  for  every 
$1,000  of  a  mortgage  over  a  40-year  period. 
Under  the  regular  FHA  mortgage  guarantees 
of  5^4  percent,  the  cost  would  be  $5.48  per 
$1,000  per  month  over  a  40-year  period. 
Thus,  on  a  $10,000  mc«igage  there  would  be 
a  saving  to  the  individual  in  the  rent  that 
he  pays  of  $18.30  per  month.  For  millions 
of  senior  Americans  this  sum  represents  the 
difference  between  dignified,  healthful  living 
and  a  demeaning  slum  existence. 

The  difficulties  involved  imder  present 
h'gh  Interest  costs  were  portrayed  eloquently 
by  Monsignor  W.  F.  Suedkamp,  secretary  of 
Cr.tlnllc  Charities  of  the  Archdiocese  of  De- 
troit In  testifying  on  the  experience  of 
th-  Carmel  Hall  project  in  Detroit,  he  Indl- 
c  led  that  the  total  debt  service  on  Carmel 
H  ;;i.  if  it  were  mortgaged  today,  would  be 
a  7'4  percent  per  $1,000  for  each  year  on 
tV.i  unpaid  balance.  This  was  made  up  erf 
int  reft  at  5 '4  percent,  amortization  ex- 
penses of  1'2  percent,  and  FHA  Insurance  at 
onf^-half  percent.    He  stated: 

"It  does  not  solve  the  low  cost  housing 
problems.  The  debt  service  charge  Is  so 
high  that  if  a  nonprofit  organization  was  to 
borrow  money  to  build  housing  for  the  aged, 
ihey  would  have  to  charge  exorbitant  costs 
to  live  in  a  newly  created  facility." 
H?  added : 

"I  think  the  solution  Is  a  direct  lending 
program  from  the  Federal  Government  simi- 
lar to  the  one  used  in  college  dormitory  pro- 
grams." 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  in  Washington,  on 
May  17,  Monsignor  Suedkamp  described  his 
pioneering  and  nationally  renowned  work 
at  the  Kundig  Center.  Here  80  persons  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  In  public  insti- 
tutions continue  to  live  in  the  community 
In  the  main  stream  of  life  without  being 
public  charges.  They  pay  their  own  way; 
the  maximum  charge  is  $75  a  month  cover- 
ing room,  board,  social  and  medical  needs. 
Their  parish  facilities  provide  a  centralized 
living  room  and  dining  room,  giving  rise  to 
what  Is  often  called  a  campus  residency 
program  for  low  Income,  not  completely  in- 
dependent elderly  right  In  the  community. 
Monsignor  Suedkamp  Indicated  that  if  the 
direct  loan  funds  were  actually  available, 
the  Kundig  Center  could  replace  its  old 
wornovit  buildings  and  expand  its  facilities. 
Another  witness,  Mr.  Martin  Fine,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Miami  Housing  Authority 
and  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  the  Aged  In  Florida,  testified  that  he  had 
studied  the  applications  of  300  people  for 
low  rental  housing.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
these  people  had  an  average  monthly  Income 
of  $84.35.  They  were  living  in  substandard 
rooms  with  high  rents  or  doubled  up  with 
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relatives  (w  friends.  Among  the  other  ap- 
plicants, 7  percent  lived  In  trailers,  6  per- 
cent were  facing  eviction,  and  4  percent  re- 
quired first  floor  acoommodatlons  for  health 
reasons.  He  reported  that  there  are  no^ 
600  applications  fOT  a  64-unlt  low  income 
project  In  ItClaml.  Work  on  other  projects 
for  the  elderly  could  be  undertaken  imme- 
diately under  a  low  interest  direct  loan 
program. 

While  there  is  no  single  solution  to  the 
housing  needs  of  the  elderly,  the  probl«n 
clearly  is  now  of  such  magnitude  that  sub- 
stantial action  must  be  taken  at  this  ses- 
sion on  the  direct  loan  program.  The  Con- 
gress can  inspire  a  great  nationwide  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  poorly  housed  aged  and 
solve  an  Increasingly  critical  problem  for 
many  aged  Americans  through  the  appro- 
priation of  the  $50  million  authorised  in  the 
direct  loan  program. 
Respectfully, 

Pat  McNamaka, 

Chairman. 

John  Kknnxdt. 

Joseph  Clauc. 

Jknniitgs    Randolj>h. 


B>INA  COVKNAKT  CHUIC'H, 

Bdina,  Minn..  April  29, 19€0. 
Senator  Patuck  V.  McNamaka, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dbak  Sknatoc  McNamasa  :  In  a  recent  con- 
ference with  the  Reverend  John  M.  Mason, 
who  is  head  of  the  social  welfare  department 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  ( now  the 
American  Lutheran  Church) ,  we  have  learned 
of  the  direct  Federal  loans  for  housing  the 
elderly,  a  bill  which  was  recently  passed  by 
Congress.  This  is  to  be  made  available  to 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  is  explained 
briefly  in  a  "Sununary  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1960."  pages  4  and  6,  copy  of  which  I  have 
In  my  poesession. 

We  are  planning  to  build  a  40-bed  home 
for  the  elderly  (or  nursing  home).  Just  as 
soon  as  financing  can  be  arranged.  Our  or- 
ganization Is  the  Colonial  Acres  Homes,  Inc., 
a  nonprofit,  nondenomlnatlonal  home,  of 
which  I  am  to  be  administrator  and  chaplain. 
Members  of  the  corpcMTitlon  are  from  my 
church  and  family  who  are  Interested  in  this 
type  of  ministry. 

We  have  purchased  a  7-acre  site,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  village  council  for  such 
a  purpose. 

We  understand  that  this  bill  must  be 
signed  by  the  President  before  appropriations 
can  be  made,  preerumably  sometime  In  May. 
We  would  appreciate  having  Information  as 
to  when  this  might  be,  as  we  are  very  anxious 
to  make  formal  i^jpllcatlon  for  such  financ- 
ing. Would  you  kindly  forward  to  me  any 
informaticm  regarding  this  that  you  may 
have?  We  would  appreciate  this  very  much. 
Very   sincerely, 

A.  Euxnr  Palmqitut, 

Pastor. 
Suounc  A.  Hacbbui, 

Assistant  Pastor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  promise  which  went 
out  across  the  land,  found  in  the  au- 
thorization we  passed,  will  be  honored 
by  the  acceptance  of  an  amendment 
which  will  provide  money  to  put  the  pro- 
gram into  effect,  to  provide  the  first  real 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide decent  housing  for  the  millions  of 
low-income  elderly  families  at  costs  they 
can  afford. 

The  increase  I  am  proposing  here  is 
itself  a  very  modest  response  to  an  over- 
whelming need.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  least  we  can  do  to  let  the  millions 
of  our  elderly  families  Imow  we  no  longer 
Intend  to  neglect  their  very  serious  needs. 
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Mr.  HTJ  iJPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  >r  yield? 

Mr.  wn  UAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  Sec  ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HtMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  plejisure  to  rise  today  in  support 
of  the  am  aidment  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  Ap- 
propriatic  as  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
housing  f  )r  the  elderly  of  our  Nation  is 
a  must  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Ad- 
ditional p  iblic  action  is  necessary  to  an- 
swer this  growing  problem.  Stimulation 
of  constn  ction.  taking  into  account  the 
needs  anc  capabilities  of  our  elderly  peo- 
ple, is  ne<  essary.  The  problem  of  hous- 
ing the  elc  erly  is  an  acute  one — especially 
among  ttose  of  low  and  moderate  In- 
comes anl  those  in  need  of  some  form 
of  physical  assistance. 

Today  here  are  16  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65.  This  represents  9 
percent  cf  our  population.  With  each 
jjassing  sear,  this  total  increases,  both 
absolutel]  and  in  relation  to  the  total 
populatio  1. 

Medica  research  has  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  the  length  of  life  of  the 
average  i»erson.  With  this  increase  in 
life  span  have  come  new  and  pressing 
problems  which  must  be  faced  up  to  and 
answered 

The  in  mediate  popularity  of  smaller 
sized  residences  has  made  it  less  likely 
that  f am  lies  today  have  space  for  their 
parents  n  their  own  apartments  and 
homes.  Thus,  fewer  and  fewer  older 
persons  I  va  with  other  people,  and  more 
are  requi  -ed  to  live  by  themselves.  De- 
tailed ststlstics  show  that  in  hoiising  a 
dispropoi  tionate  number  of  our  older 
citizens  Ive  in  one  room,  while  at  the 
other  enJ  of  the  curve,  an  approximate 
number  ive  in  units  of  eight  and  more 
rooms.  I  arge  houses  draw  immensely  on 
the  stren  rth  and  incomes  of  the  elderly, 
both  of  f  hich  are  declining  in  this  seg- 
ment of  I  >ur  population.  The  conditions 
under  w:iich  the  elderly  live  are  gen- 
erally poi  >r.  These  are,  it  must  be  noted, 
the  people  who  maintain  their  own 
hcxnes. 

The  c<inditions  under  which  almost 
one-thir(  of  the  rest  of  the  older  people 
of  our  Ni  tion  live  are  certainly  not  bet- 
ter. Mos ;  of  them  live  with  their  families 
or  friend  j  in  a  household  of  limited  size 
or  with  younger  people,  resulting  in 
physical  i  >r  psychological  problems  for  all 
ooncemeL  Ckmditions  of  contemporary 
urban  lining  are  not  conducive  to  a 
three-generation  household. 

Older  )ersons  have  their  own  special 
housing  leeds.  Architects  and  housing 
constructors  have  found  that  less  steps, 
low  bathnibs  which  are  easier  to  get  in 


and  out 
essential 
people, 
of  older 


of,  handrails,  and  so  on,  are 

to    the   well-being    of    these 

The  physical  and  social  needs 

jeople  have  long  been  Ignored. 


Commen  iable  efforts  to  correct  this  situ- 


ation arc 


and  cert  kin  States,  but  much  more  re- 


being  made  by  private  groups 


mains  to  redone. 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  au- 
thorizatii>n  for  direct  loans  to  nonprofit 
groups  f c  r  rental  housing  for  the  elderly 
was  set  ut  $60  million.  Under  the  bill 
being  diciissed  today,  only  $5  million 


would  be  appropriated  to  this  revolving 
fund.  In  the  light  of  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  elderly,  this  amount  is  far  too 
little.  I  am  therefore  more  than  happy 
to  lend  my  support  to  the  tunendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  hope  it 
will  be  agreed  to. 

llr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  on  the  amend- 
ment which  he  has  offered  to  appropri- 
ate the  full  authorization  for  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  groups  to  provide 
housing  for  the  elderly. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging  received 
eloquent  and  urgent  testimony  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  seven  cities  across  the 
country,  from  experts,  from  administra- 
tors, and  from  older  persons  themselves 
as  to  the  need  for  decent  housing  for 
senior  citizens  at  a  rental  which  they 
can  afford. 

I  could  quote  at  great  length  from  our 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  low  In- 
comes of  our  senior  citizens,  the  des- 
perate living  arrangements  which  so 
many  of  them  are  forced  to  accept,  and 
their  health  problems  and  the  kind  of 
housing  which  is  suitable  for  them. 

But  I  shall  only  take  the  time  now  to 
stress  as  emphatically  as  I  can  that  after 
seeing  the  problem  at  firsthand  I  know 
$50  million  for  direct  loans  at  low  rates 
of  interest  is  a  tiny  figure  in  relation  to 
the  need.  It  is  the  least  that  we  can  do 
now. 

There  are  many  religious  and  other 
groups  throughout  the  country  which 
would  apply  immediately  for  funds  to 
build  suitable,  respectable  housing  for 
the  senior  citizens  of  this  country  at 
rentals  they  could  afford  if  the  interest 
charges  were  not  prohibitive,  uo  is  the 
case  today. 

The  Congress  can  take  a  great  step 
forward  on  behalf  of  the  poorly  housed 
aged  of  this  Nation  by  appropriating, 
at  this  session,  at  least  the  $50  million 
authorized  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1959. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  fnxn  Michigan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  fnMn  Rhode  Island. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
indeed  privileged  and  proud  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
committee  is  to  be  cMigratulated  for 
recognizing  the  principle  involved. 

I  say  this  most  respectfully,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  amount  of  $5  million  Is  a  mere 
mockery  compared  to  the  needs  of  the 
aged  and  aging  in  this  country  today. 
After  all,  we  are  not  appropriating 
money  for  public  housing  as  such.  AL' 
we  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  allow  the  sin- 
cere people  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
welfare  of  the  £iged  and  aging  to  bor- 
row money  to  build  houses  to  accommo- 
date these  elderly  people  in  reasonable 
comfort.    We  are  asking  for  an  Interest 
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rate  which  Is  comparable  to  the  interest 
rate  on  college  housing. 

If  we  recognize  the  needs,  and  properly 
so.  of  our  students  attending  our  col- 
leges, why  should  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  aged  who  cannot  help  themselves? 
The  proposed  amendment  is  an  en- 
couragement to  people  in  private  in- 
dustry who  will  build  these  homes,  and 
it  provides  the  opportunity  to  borrow 
the  necessary  money  at  reasonable  rates 
of  interest  to  accommodate  aged  people. 
When  we  consider  the  vast  and  in- 
creasing elderly  population  in  this 
country-,  $5  million  is  a  meager  amount 
when  compared  to  the  need  We  des- 
perately need  more  money,  and  I  urge 
Senators  to  pour  out  their  hearts  on  this 
amendment,  recognize  the  need,  support 
and  vote  for  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  say  also  that  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Aged  had  ample  authority  and  evidence 
that  there  are  groups  throughout  the 
country  who  are  ready  to  apply  now  for 
money  under  this  proposed  loan  program 
if  we  appropriate  the  money  into  the  re- 
volving fund. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Prob- 
lems of  the  Aged  and  Aging,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  add  my  support 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  which  is  cosponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Both 
of  those  committees  have  made  studies 
of  the  problem,  and  I  am  confident  that 
their  recommendation  that  this  appro- 
priation should  come  up  to  the  amoimt 
of  the  authorization  is  sound.  I  hope 
the  Senate  wiU  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr.  Pastore]  in  the  arguments 
made  this  afternoon.  I  think  they  are 
unanswerable.  Last  Saturday  after- 
noon I  spoke  to  several  thousand  elderly 
people  in  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  at  a  conference  of  the 
aeed,  and  I  wish  to  report  to  the  sponsors 
of  thi.s  amendment  that  durinp;  this 
conference  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  finding  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  aged.  A  deplor- 
able condition  exists  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
the  largest  city  in  my  State,  with  regard 
to  the  housing  condition  of  the  aged. 

A  survey  has  been  made,  and  the  sur- 
vey shows  that  we  are  forcing  or  requir- 
ing many  of  our  aged  people  to  live  in 
such  conditions  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
us  as  a  free  people  that  we  permit  such 
condition.s  to  exist.  I  hope  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  I  know  is  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters  we  have  for 
the  aged  and  aging  of  this  countrj',  will 
-see  fit  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  though  I  promised  to  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  FREIAR.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  provides  re- 
sources for  the  building  of  homes  for  the 
aped. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     New     Jersey. 

Exactly. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Is  it  proposed  that  the 
loan-s  should  be  in  the  form  of 
mvortgape.s? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Loans 
would  bo  provided  to  nonprofit  groups 
which,  of  course,  would  have  the  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  FREAR  How  much  is  the  Sena- 
tor requestinc? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
amendment  calls  for  $50  million  to  go 
into  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  FREAR  Is  the  money  to  be  ap- 
propriated on  a  repayment  basis? 

Mr.  WILI.IAMS  of  New  Jersey.  On  a 
repayment  basis;  and  I  am  sure  the  ex- 
perience will  be  the  same  as  it  is  under 
the  college  housing  program,  where  every 
penny  on  every  loan  has  been  paid  back. 
Mr  PRE.AR.  I  think  I  must  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  this 
i.s  a  most  worthy  amendment  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  offered,  al- 
though perhaps  it  is  not  in  a  very  large 
amount  for  the  number  of  aged  that  we 
have  and  the  deplorable  conditicms 
under  which  they  live  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States.  However.  I  must 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey on  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wi.sh  to  commend  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  active  interest 
he  has  manifested  in  this  subject  ever 
since  he  came  to  the  Senate,  and,  for 
that  matter,  I  presume,  since  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  think  this  is  a  very  constructive 
step.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
$18  biUion  or  $19  biUion  of  loans  on 
hou.'^inR.  $50  million  is  a  mighty  small 
amount  for  this  group  of  people  which 
represents  a  large  percentage  of  the  pop- 
ulation In  this  country.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  Senate  who  is  more  diligent  or 
more  effective  in  his  work  for  the  aged 
people  than  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  fMr.  MagnusonI.  and 
I  wonder  if  we  could  get  the  chairman's 
consent  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference, and  to  fight  for  it  in  conference. 
I  ask  him  if  we  could  not  have  the  com- 
mittee accept  the  amjjdment.  waive  the 
yeas  and  r 
of  the  bill. 
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yeas  and  nays,  and  gV>n  to  the  passage 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  be  more 
than  glad  to  accept  the  amendment.  I 
uish  to  put  it  In  the  bUl.  The  commit- 
tee approved  a  bill  authorizing  $50  mil- 


lion, and  the  Director  of  the  Housing 
Administration,  who  has  been  against 
this  proposal,  set  up  some  other  loan  f  ea- 
txires  for  so-called  elderly  housing,  so 
that  tJiey  would  not  have  to  go  after  this 
provision.  All  that  has  been  done,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  said,  in  all 
this  time  is  to  provide  approximately 
4,000  units  in  the  whole  country  for 
these  people. 

So  the  House  of  Representatives  sug- 
gested that  we  start  with  $5  million  to 
make  a  pilot  plant  study,  so  that  the 
program  could  get  under  way.  The 
House  inserted  such  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  Congress  passed. 

Mr.  Mason  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  said,  "I  want  you  to  take  out 
that  provision.    I  don't  believe  in  it." 

The  Senator  frwn  Washington  asked 
him: 

Senator  Magnuson.  And  you  say  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  beUeve  In  that? 

Mr.  Mason.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Magkuson.  WeU,  who  are  you 
working  for? 

Mr.  Mason.  WeU,  we  work  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  said.  "Congress  has  passed  a  law.  has 

it  not?" 

Yes;  but  I  do  not  beUeve  in  It. 

So  I  am  glad  to  take  the  amendment 
to  conference.  I  think  we  should.  It  is 
well  pointed  out  that  the  money  will  be 
placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  I  can  tell 
the  Senate  why  the  provision  is  not  liked. 
These  loans  are  provided  at  a  lower  in- 
terest rate  than  what  lenders  can  receive 
now.  and  it  is  spread  over  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  for  elderly  people.  That  is 
why  it  is  not  liked. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Will 
the  Senator  agree  that  it  is  the  only 
practical  interest  rate  at  which  we  will 
get  a  housing  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  WUl  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  agree  to  my 
suggested  procedure? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
agree. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  also  agree? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  order  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is 
rescinded. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  [Putting 
the  question.  1 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
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the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  residing  of  the 

bilL 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  suid  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  annovmce  that 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
lett],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  C?HAVXz],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Lttsk],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mtjrray],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
absent  on  ofScial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  HENirrNGs]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  OTilAHONEY]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  frwn  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefaitver].  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Lusk],  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mxtrray], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen- 
kings],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  O'Mahoney],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
would  each  vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel] 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Young]  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  75, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Douglas 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Johnston,  S.C 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Jordan 

Beau 

Engle 

Keating 

Bible 

Ervln 

Kerr 

Bridges 

Fong 

Kuchel 

Bninsdale 

Frear 

Lausche 

Bush 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  Hawaii 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Green 

Long,  La. 

Cannon 

Gruening 

McCarthy 

Capehart 

Hart 

McClellan 

Carroll 

Hartke 

McGee 

Case.  N.J. 

Hlckenlooper 

McNamara 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

HUl 

MagntiBon 

Church 

Holland 

Mansfield 

Clark 

Hruska 

Martin 

Cooper 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Dirksen 

Jackson 

Morse 

Dodd 

Javlts 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Pastore 

Prouty 

Proxmire 


Bennett 

Butler 

Cotton 


Bartlett 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Chavez 

Ellender 

Gore 
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Mr 
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bill  (H.R.  11776)  was  passed. 
Pilesident,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 


mKgNUSON.    I  move  to  lay  that 

the  table, 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
tJ. 


that 
amendm^nts 
with  the 
on,  and 
ferees  or 

The 
Presidim ; 
chair) 
Hill,  Mi 
Holland  , 
Saltonstall 
Dakota 
Senate. 


MAGNUSON.     Mr.   President,   I 
the   Senate  insist   upon   its 
and  request  a  conference 
House  of  Representatives  there- 
hat  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
D^otion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 
OflBcer    (Mr.   Cannon   in   the 
1  .ppointed   Mr.   Magnuson,    Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott,  Mr. 
and  Mr.  Young  of  North 
conferees  on   the   part   of   the 


A 
sentativ^s 
reading 
Speaker 
f ollowini ; 
signed 


S. 2822 
Quey  ( 

S.  2886 
Lazlc; 

S.  2918. 
ley; 

S.  2942. 
Stonne; 

S.  2964 
Ok; 

S. 2991 
Chin; 

S.  3016 
Beecroft; 

S. 3038 
Pak; 

S. 3049 
Soon; 

S.  3091. 
Mira; 

S.  3130. 
Stehlin 

S.  3235. 
Rubio. 


June 


7  > 


Randolph 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

SmatheiB 

Smith 

Sparkman 

NAYS— 8 


Stennls 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Wiley 

WUUams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 


Curtis 

Goldwater 

Thxirmond 

NOT  VOnNG — 17 


Williams,  Del. 
Yovmg,  Ohio 


Hayden 

Mannings 

KefauTer 

Kennedy 

Lusk 

Murray 


O'Mahoney 
Robertson 
Russell 
Schoeppel 
Young.  N.  Dak. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   HOUSE— 
E^  ROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

message 


ly 


from  the  House  of  Repre- 

,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 

clerks,    annoimced    that    the 

had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 

the  President  pro  tempore: 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
K^ai); 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlkollja 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Boris  Priest- 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kang  Sun 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See  Lee 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  P. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  Hi 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ob  Chun 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne-Marie 
iind 
An    act  for   the   relief   of   Cecilia 


GENER./LL  GOVERNMENT  MATTERS 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1961 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  CO  isideration  of  Calendar  No.  1673, 
H.R.  1131  9,  the  general  Government  mat- 
ters app  -opriation  bill. 

The  ]>RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
f ormatiofi  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
11389)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
sundry  general  Government  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  announce  that  the  Senate  will 
still  have  for  consideration  the  State, 
Justice,  and  judiciary  appropriation 
bill;  the  civil  functions  appropriation 
bill;  the  military  construction  appropri- 
ation bi.'l.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  this  bill  was  marked  up  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  There  will 
also  be  the  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill.  That  makes  five  appropriation 
bills  to  be  considered  in  the  next  2  weeks. 


JOHN  R.  BARKER 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unfinished  business  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1670. 
S.  2388.  a  bill  relating  to  the  separation 
and  retirement  of  John  R.  Barker. 

The  bill  Is  noncontroversial.  One  of 
the  most  beloved,  able,  and  respected 
Members  of  this  body  is  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  bill  passed  today,  because  he  is 
leaving  on  an  official  mission  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  leadership  is  always  glad  to 
cooperate  with  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  be- 
cause he  has  always  cooperated  with  the 
leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (S. 
2388)  relating  to  the  separation  and  re- 
tirement of  John  R.  Barker. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  bUl? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
was  on  his  feet,  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of 
the  bill.  I  thought  we  might  have  an 
explanation  before  Its  passage.  I  think 
the  Senate  should  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  p^issed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  will  be  reconcidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  explanation  of  the  bill  is  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Barker  was  employed  in  the  postal 
service  from  1914  to  1918.  as  a  rural  car- 
rier; from  1920  to  1922.  as  a  substitute 
carrier;  from  1922  to  1934.  as  postmas- 
ter; from  1934  to  1936,  as  substitute 
clerk.  He  was  removed  from  duty  on 
July  18.  1936,  for  alleged  political  activ- 
ities. He  was  charged  with  transporting 
persons  to  the  polls  on  election  day  and 
with  being  elected  a  delegate  to  a  county 
political  convention 

With  respect  to  the  first  charge,  the 
facts  are  that  Mr.  Barker  did  transport 
members  of  his  own  family  to  the  polls 
and  in  addition  five  other  elderly  folks 
who  were  unable  to  walk  and  who  had 
requested  transportation  of  him.  As  to 
the  second  charge,  Mr.  Barker  has 
stated: 

I  did  not  attend  the  caucus  which  selected 
the  delegates  and  after  the  caucus  I  did  not 
attend  the  conventiOQ  to  which  elected. 

The  removal  action  in  his  case  oc- 
curred prior  to  thte  enactment  of  the 
Hatch  Political  Activity  Act  of  1939. 
Both  the  Post  Offiw;  Department  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  state  that  Mr. 
Barker's  removal  "for  political  activity" 
would  not  be  warranted  under  that  act  as 
it  stands  today  so  certainly  was  not  Jus- 
tified prior  to  its  enactment. 

Correction  of  ttie  reason  for  his  re- 
moval will  carry  with  it  entitlement  to 
the  benefits  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment law  which  would  otherwise  be  de- 
nied to  him.  On  the  basis  of  his  verified 
service,  enactment  of  this  measure  would 
accord  Mr.  Barker  an  annuity  of  $54  per 
month  commencing  the  first  of  the 
month  in  which  the  bill  is  enacted.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  indicates  that 
he  may  have  some  additional  creditable 
service  which  If  true  would  increase  his 
annuity  accordingly. 

I  do  not  have  any  more  information 
on  which  I  can  plead  guilty  to  the  Sen- 
ator f  rcan  Delaware.  When  I  was  asked 
to  have  the  bill  considered,  I  thought 
the  beloved  SenattM-  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin]  would  be  here  to  explain  it. 
But  he  must  leave  tonight  on  an  official 
mission  at  the  request  of  the  Senate. 
Today  Is  the  last  day  he  will  be  in  at- 
tendance in  the  Senate.  I  thought  the 
request  was  very  reasonable.  I  was  ad- 
vised there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill. 

No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  worked 
more  faithfully  and  courteously  with 
the  leadership,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  committee,  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MartinI. 


The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonsideratioa  of 

the  bill? 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprenentativea  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
the  admlnUtratlon  of  the  ClvU  Service  Re- 
tirement Act,  John  R.  Barker,  who  aerved  as 
an  employee  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  August  15,  1920.  to  July  19,  1936.  shall 
be  considered  to  have  been  Involuntarily 
separated  from  such  service  for  reaaons  other 
than  removal  for  cauae.  Wot  withstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  bMieftts  pay- 
able pursuant  to  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  from 
the  clvll-servlce  retirement  and  dlsablUty 
fund.  No  annuity  shall  be  paid,  by  reason  oif 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which 
It  is  enacted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MRS.  BETTY  L.  PONK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1616, 
H.R.  4964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4964)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Betty  L.  Fonk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  to  pay  to  Mrs.  Betty  L.  Ponk,  of 
Bloomington,  Ind..  the  simi  of  $5,000  as 
compensation  for  personal  injuries  and 
expenses  resulting  from  an  accident  in- 
volving a  United  States  Army  vehicle  In 
Frankf  urt-am-Main,  Germany,  on  June 
22.  1955. 

Mrs.  Betty  L.  Fonk,  the  dependent 
wife  of  Sgt.  Alvin  Fonk  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  then  herself  a  civilian 
employee  of  the  Army,  was  struck  and 
injured  by  a  United  States  vehicle  on 
June  22,  1955,  at  Frankfurt,  Germany. 
The  vehicle  was  assigned  to  the  United 
States  Army  and  Air  Force  European  ex- 
change system  and  was  driven  by  an 
employee  of  that  organization  in  the 
scope  of  his  employment.  The  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  to  the  c«n- 
mittee  on  the  bill  indicates  that  subse- 
quent investigation  established  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  accident  was  the 
negligence  of  the  driver  of  the  vehicle. 
The  measure  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  one  of  the  most  able,  respected,  and 
popular  Members  of  this  body,  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Haktkk].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thh-d  time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dMit.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  executive  busi- 
ness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consl^r  executive 
business.  ^ 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  give  notice  that,  if  It  Is  agree- 
able to  other  Senators,  we  may  proceed 
to  the  nominations  In  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board, 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission before  the  Senate  adjourns  this 
evening. 

Meanwhile,  I  ask  that  the  Executive 
Calendar  be  called  beginning  with  rou- 
tine diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
nominations. 


ROUTINE    DIPLOMATIC    AND    FOR- 
EIGN SERVICE  NOMINATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  in  the 
routine  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
svmdry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  nominations  In  the 
routine  diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
administration  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 


UNITED  NATIONS 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  svmdry  nominations  to  the  United 
Nati(xis. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  nominations  to  the 
United  Nations  be  confirmed  en  bloc;  but 
before  they  are  confirmed.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  two  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body,  highly  ex- 
perienced In  the  field  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, the  beloved  SenatOT  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEif]  and  the  respected  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  are  on  the 
list;  as  also  Is  our  friend,  Francis  O.  Wil- 
cox, who  served  so  Intelligently  on  the 
staff  of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions before  he  was  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  to  the  United 
Nations  are  confirmed  en  bloc. 


GOVERNOR  OF  GUAM         -- 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Joseph  Flores,  to  be  Governor  of 

Guam.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  the  nomlmttion  Is  confirmed. 
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NOMINATIONS  TO  THE  CIVIL  AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD,  FEDERAL  MARI- 
TIME BOARD,  AND  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  With  respect  to  the 
nominations  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, reports  were  filed  only  last  Monday. 
Although  I  have  no  objection  to  their 
consideration  now.  I  understand  that 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  wish  to  make 
some  remarks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  notify  the 
Senators  that  we  desire  to  consider  the 
nominations,  we  will  take  them  up  this 
evening,  because  I  am  getting  inquiries 
as  to  why  I  am  delajring  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  they  have  not 
been  on  the  calendar  more  than  a  couple 
of  days. 

Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  The  nomination  of 
Vice  Admiral  Wilson  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  has  been  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  for  almost  2  weeks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  nomi- 
nation was  reported  on  June  10. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Today  is  June  22. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  nomi- 
nation of  Robert  K  Lee  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  was  re- 
ported on  June  15. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Some  of  the  nomina- 
tions have  been  here  for  10  days,  some 
for  12  days. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Ten  days  is  a  very 
short  period  of  time  for  nominations  to 
be  on  the  calendar  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  objection? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  but  I  am  speak- 
ing for  some  of  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee. Some  of  them  wish  to  make  some 
remarks. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  giving 
notice  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  nominations.  Is  he 
ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.    Yes;  at  any  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Very  well. 

First,  let  us  pass  the  General  Govern- 
ment matters  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Oee  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
the  President  will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  resume  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE     HOUSING     RECORD    OF    THE 
REPUBLICAN    ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Senate  passed  the  1960  housing  bill. 


like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
to  the  progress  in  this  impor- 
during  the  past  71/2  years,  as 
by  the  senior  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
h  )using  record  under  our  Repub- 
adpiinistration  reveals  that  more 
now  own  or  are  buying  their 
lan  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
p  irticular  significance  to  note  the 
also  made  in  urban  re- 
:'.  um  prevention,  and  better  hous- 
( Iderly  people. 

1  inanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
printed  at  this  point  in  the 
the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  state- 
iis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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The    HofTSiNO    Record    of    the    Republican 
1953-60 — A     Statistical 
IN   Summary    Form 
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Review 
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Senator     Levehett     Saltonstall, 

Republican,   of   Massachusetts) 

qouses  built  than  during  any  similar 

history — nearly    9    million    new 

25  percent  more  than  In  the  pre- 

years. 

>eople    now    own    their    own    homes 

any    similar    period    In    history — 

of  every  five  American  families  are 

compared  to  slightly  more  than 

)f  two,  10  years  ago. 

1  ouslng  for  elderly  people,  and  more 

louse  elderly  people  than  any  siml- 

in  history— more  than  20,000  prl- 

mblic  units  especially  designed  for 

elde  ly   built    or   started    In    the   last    3 
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lousing    for    college    students    than 

period    In    history — more    than 

dormitory  units  for  students,  teach- 

nurses   in   training,    financed   with 

:oknpared  to  13.000  units  before  1953. 

/  merlcan  cities  engaged  In  urbpn  re- 

ttan  any  similar  period  In  history — 

con|munlties — more    than    double    the 

number — have  750  renewal  projects 

i^y — fo\u-   times   as   many   as   before 


qone  to  help  localities  plan  for  sew- 

systems,  schools,  than  any  similar 

history — advances    made    to   plan 

c  works  projects  Involving  a  total 

cost   of   nearly   92    billion. 

:itles    and    metropolitan    areas    en- 

plannlng  for  the  future  than  any 

j^rlod  in  history — with  grants  made 

Ive    planning    in    90    metro- 

^eas  and  urban  regions  and  in  1,140 

towns  throughout  the  country. 
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HOUSING    RECORDS    BROKEN 


this 


administration,    the    Nation 
an  amazing  growth  of  home- 
families   now  own,   or  are 
their  own  homes  than  ever  before,  62 
to    55    percent    in    1950. 
of  homes  owned  by  their  occu- 
rlsen  to  more  than  30  million  In 
decade,  an  Increase  of  over  30  per- 


.  January  1,  1953,  until  April  30,  1960, 
records  have  been  broken  in  all  dl- 
testimony  to  a  dynamic  as  well  as 
ordered,  well-balanced  economy. 

;he  beginning  of  1953,  the  number 

and  other  dwelling  units   (apart- 

.)    constructed  or  started  is  close 

ll^lon — compared  to  7,100,000  In  the 

years  before  1953. 

of   this  construction  since  the  be- 

of    1963   totals  $133   billion,   nearly 

dollar  value  of  new  homebulldlng 

I^eceding  years.     Another  $45.5  bll- 

been  spent  on  home  maintenance 


etc. 


F^eral  Housing  Administration  alone 
more  than  2'/*  million  mortgages  on 


homes  to  a  value  of  $24.3  billion  and.  In  ad- 
dition. Insured  more  than  9  million  FHA 
property  improvement  loans. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  federally  assisted 
low-rent  housing,  the  number  of  (PHA) 
unlt«  started  was  127.000. 

The  administration's  antl-lnflatlon  poli- 
cies have  paid  off  In  housing.  Construction 
costs  In  the  last  7  years  have  risen  only  16 
percent,  compared  to  66  percent  In  the 
precediiig  7  years 

During  the  7  years  of  the  Republican  ad- 
m!!i!stratlon,  construction  was  started  on 
well  over  1  million  new  dwelling  units  an- 
nually, reaching  the  near  record  of  1,553.000 
units  in  1058  under  the  revised,  more  com- 
plete census  system  of  reporting. 

NINETEEN    HUNDRED    AND    FITTT-NINE    A    RECORD 
HOUSING    YEAR 

These  figures  cover  a  7-year  period.  But 
how  about  the  recent  past?  1959  was  a  big 
year  for  housing. 

More  money — $23 'j  billion — was  spent  on 
home  construction  than  ever  previously  re- 
corded, which  does  not  Include  a  further 
$7  blUlon  spent  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  In 
1959  wrote  Insurance  on  549,600  housing 
units — the  highest  number  for  any  year 
since  FHA  w;\s  established. 

HOUSING  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  the 
present  administration  is  that  It  Inaugurated 
the  first  Federal  mesisures  to  help  elderly 
people  to  get  good  housing. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  In 
1956,  President  Elsenhower  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  revise  Federal  housing  laws  "to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  older 
people."  FYom  his  proposals  came  a  three- 
part  program  written  Into  the  Housing  Act 
of  that  year. 

One  part  of  the  program  that  is  having 
spectacular  acceptance  relat«8  to  the  provi- 
sion of  private  rental  housing  for  elderly 
pyersons  by  nonprofit  groups  such  as 
churches,  labor  unions,  fraternal  groups,  and 
similar  associations. 

As  a  result  of  President  Elsenhower's  rec- 
ommendations, and  the  implementing  action 
by  the  Congress  In  the  Housing  Act  of  1956, 
such  nonprofit  groups  have  been  able  to 
obtain  attractive  FHA-lnsured  mortgage* — 
and  applications  have  been  rolling  In. 

In  1959.  the  administration  carried  the 
program  a  step  further  by  sponsoring  leg- 
islation to  facilitate  building  FHA  housing 
for  elderly  rental  projects  on  a  profit  t>asL8 
as  well   as   the  previous   nonprofit  basis. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  developments,  we 
find  beautiful  projects  being  constructed  In 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Consider  this  abbreviated  list  of  projects 
now  In  being: 

Royal  Oaks  Manor  ( Presbjrterlan ) ,  Cali- 
fornia; Carmel  Hall  (Roman  Catholic),  De- 
troit, Mich  :  Michigan  Christian  Home  Asso- 
ciation, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  OEA  Senior 
Citizens,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Bethel  Methodist 
Home,  Osslnlng,  N.Y.;  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Good  Samaritan  Society  Home,  Hobart,  Okla.; 
St.  James  House  of  Bayton  ( Episcopal ) ,  Bay- 
ton,  Tex.;  Douglas  Gardens  (Jewish),  Miami, 
Pla.;  Vine  Court.  Church  Homes,  Inc.,  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

As  of  AprU  30.  1960.  more  than  71  projects 
with  nearly  9.000  living  units  were  either 
completed  or  on  the  road  to  completion. 
Meanwhile,  scores  more  were  moving  up 
Into  the  pipeline  and  the  number  of  applica- 
tions coming  in  can  be  counted  In  the 
hundreds. 

However,  this  is  only  one  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Other  changes  were  made.  For  example, 
low  rent  public  housing  projects  were  opened 
to  single  elderly  persons,  65  or  older.  Ever 
since  1937  single  persons  had  been  denied 
admis.slon  to  such  projects. 


1960 
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Further,  elderly  famiUes  were  given  prior- 
ity of  admission;  and  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  was  authwlzed  to  help  local 
authorltlee  build  or  remodel  dwelling!  spe- 
cifically designed  for  the  elderly. 

As  a  result,  more  than  12.000  imlts  of 
public  housing  designed  especially  few  the 
aging  have  been  added  to  the  public  housing 
supply  In  3  yeare — In  addition  to  the  housing 
of  many  thousands  of  elderly  families  in 
standard  units. 

irUBSIMC    HOICKS 

In  1969,  the  administration  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  make  FHA  Insvirance  available 
for  the  first  time  for  nursing  homes. 

This  proposal  had  been  long  In  prepara- 
tion. Shortly  after  its  passage,  hundreds  of 
applications  were  being  received  by  Housing 
Agency  field  oflBces.  Unofllclal  sources  re- 
port 2,000  or  more  interested  sponsors  hope 
to  use  the  program  aids  to  expand  skilled 
nursing  care  throughout  the  country  to  jmto- 
vlde  care  for  the  aging  and  for  other  Invalid 
or  semi-invalid  persons. 

URBAN    RKNEWAL 

Before  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
term  "urban  renewal"  was  unknown.  It  is 
a  new  concept  for  solving  the  longstanding 
problem  of  urban  deterioration  and  decay 
of  our  urban  areas  through  combined  use  of 
public  and  private  efforts  in  the  urban  com- 
munity. ThU  U  not  just  clearing  slums — 
It  is  also  restoring  and  preserving  good  areas 
and  preventing  new  slums  from  developing. 

More  than  1.000  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  country  now  have  comprehensive 
local  plans,  known  as  workable  programs  for 
community  Improvement,  to  solve  their  ma- 
jor housing,  planning,  traffic,  and  land  use 
problems  through  a  coordinated  attack.  No 
such  total  community  programs  existed  be- 
fore 1954. 

At  the  President's  recommendation,  the 
Congress  has  authorized  since  1953  $li/2 
billion  In  Federal  grant  funds  to  aid  towns 
and  cities  to  redevelop  and  rehabilitate  their 
slum  and  blighted  areas — three  times  as 
much  as  was  authorized  before  1953. 

Under  the  present  administration,  the 
number  of  towns  and  cities  carrying  out  re- 
newal projects  has  more  than  doubled, 
totaling  436,  and  the  number  of  projects  Is 
more  than  750 — four  times  the  number  In- 
itiated before  1953. 

SLUM  PRRVENTION  AS  WELL  AS  CURE 

Federal  assistance  on  these  earlier  projects, 
moreover,  was  provided  only  for  clearing 
slums  already  In  existence. 

There  were  no  provisions  for  preventing 
slums  from  coming  into  existence.  80  the 
battle  was  a  losing  one  from  the  beginning. 
It  was  as  If  we  had  built  a  hospital  filled 
entirely  with  operating  rooms,  but  with  no 
place  for  patients  to  get  well  and  foresUll 
an  operation. 

A  Republican  administration  and  Con- 
gress In  the  historic  Housing  Act  of  1954 
initiated  an  entirely  new  approcK:h  to  the 
slum  blight  problem — the  total  approach. 

This  total  approach  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

Special  provisions  for  mortgage  insurance 
under  FHA. 

Section  220  for  new  building  or  rehabUl- 
tatlon  in  urban  renewal  areas. 

Special  provisions  for  mortgage  Insurance 
uiuler  FHA  section  221  to  provide  low  cost 
housing  for  families  displaced  from  urban 
renewal  areas. 

Special  grants  for  urban  planning  assist- 
ance. 

Special  grants  for  demonstration  projects 
tl  At  would  enlarge  our  fund  of  knowledge 
111!   urban  renewal  problems. 

'^inoe  the  problems  connected  with  slum 
blight  are  all-lncluslve,  the  approach  to  them 
tu  bf  effective  must  also  be  all-lncluslve. 
,^ny  integrated  campaign  must  be  b€»ed  on 
ii    "workable  program"  Initiated  by  the  local 


community.  Such  a  program  should  cover 
all  aspecU  leading  to  urban  decay — the  en- 
forcement of  local  housing  and  building 
codes,  the  rehablUtaUon  of  housing  and 
neighborhoods,  the  upgrading  of  municipal 
services,  the  effective  planning  for  the  or- 
derly growth  and  development  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Communities  adopt  a  workable  program 
as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance  In  the  urban  renewal  field. 

NTW    BOLUnONS   FOR   OLD   PSOmLBCS 

Among  studies  made  during  1969  was  a 
survey  In  depth  of  the  relocation  housing 
program  (sec.  221).  designed  to  provide  pri- 
vately built  hoiising  for  moderate  and  low 
Incorne  families  displaced  from  their  homes 
by  urban  renewal,  code  enforcement,  and 
other  forms  of  public  action. 

Since  its  inception  In  1954,  a  total  of  106,- 
378  units  has  been  certified  as  eligible  for 
section  221  FHA  mortgage  Insurance:  In  1959 
the  number  certified  was  17,915.  No  such 
relocation  housing  assistance  existed  before 
1964. 

A  search  for  solutions  of  another  type  took 
place  In  18  locations  throughout  the  country 
by  way  of  the  "test  tube"  demonstration 
grant  program.  No  such  grants  were  au- 
thorized before  1954. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  create 
practical  "know-how"  in  the  field  of  urban 
renewal.  Through  assistance  given  to  care- 
fully selected  pilot  projects,  its  aim  Is  to 
enlarge  our  fund  of  knowledge  and  produce 
practical  Information  of  use  to  cities  every- 
where. 

SUBURBAN     SPRAWL 

Another  farslghted  program  Introduced 
by  this  Administration  in  1954  is  the  plan- 
ning program  designed  to  help  metropoli- 
tan areas  combat  the  new  phenomenon  in 
American  life  known  as  "suburban  sprawl." 

This  was  the  first  such  constructive  Fed- 
eral legislation  of  Its  kind,  and  at  the  end 
of  1959  there  were  94  urban  and  metropoli- 
tan areas  receiving  planning  assistance. 

In  addition,  through  another  provision  of 
ihe  1954  Housing  Act,  more  than  1.000  small 
municipalities  were  also  receiving  assistance. 


THE  TREATY  WITH  JAPAN— STATE- 
MENT BY  SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  radio  state- 
ment I  made  on  the  Japanese  treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£us  follows : 

Radio  Broadcast  or  Senator  Watnr  Morsx, 
June  22.  1960 

Fellow  Oregonlans,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee,  It  has 
been  my  duty  to  study  carefully  the  recent 
events  in  Japan  which  led  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  President's  visit  to  that  country. 

Actually,  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
which  have  been  so  widely  publiclied  were 
not  aimed  at  the  President  himself,  but  at 
the  mutual  defense  treaty  negotiated  by  our 
State  Department  and  the  Japanese  adminis- 
tration headed  by  Premier  Klshl. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  had  this  treaty  under  consideration  for 
some  time.  On  the  face  of  It,  and  viewed 
from  the  time  several  months  ago  when  it 
was  negotiated.  It  would  be  hard  to  see  why 
anyone  in  Japan  would  be  opposed  to  It. 

The  treaty  puts  an  end  to  the  American 
status  as  conqueror  of  Japan  In  World  War 
II.  Unfortunately,  thU  Important  aspect  of 
It  has  been  almost  ignored  both  in  Japan 
and  in  the  Urlted  States.  But  under  the 
treaty  which  is  presently  In  effect  and  which 
remains  in  effect  until  the  new  one  1b  ratified, 
the  United   States   keepe  military  bases   In 


Japan  not  so  much  because  of  the  free  choice 
of  that  nation,  but  because  we  are  occupying 
Japan  as  a  result  of  her  defeat  In  World  War 
II.  That  Is  where  our  present  right  In 
Japan  comes  from — the  right  of  conquest. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  existing 
treaty,  our  troops  in  Japan  even  have  the 
power  to  put  down  riots  and  Insurrections 
of  the  very  kind  the  world  has  witnessed 
there  in  the  last  month.  Of  course,  we  have 
not  exercised  that  power,  because  to  do  so 
would  return  Japan  to  the  status  of  an  Amer- 
ican military  satellite  In  much  the  way  Hun- 
gary was  kept  under  the  Rtiselan  thumb  In 
1966. 

The  new  treaty  puts  an  end,  however,  even 
to  the  right  to  use  American  forces  In  that 
way.  It  puts  an  end,  also,  to  the  earlier 
requirement  that  Japan  must  depend  upon 
the  United  States  for  Its  military  defense, 
a  requirement  we  had  Imposed  becavise  we 
wanted  to  root  out  Japanese  militarism  once 
and  for  all. 

What  we  are  ready  to  do  now  Is  to  restore 
Jf4>an  to  full  sovereignty  and  equality  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  want  to  continue  our  military  bases  In 
that  country.  We  also  want  to  continue  sta- 
tioning troops  there.  But  we  are  now  ready 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  this  purpose 
which  will  be  an  alliance  between  equals. 
The  rights  we  would  have  In  Japan  under  it 
would  be  the  same  as  the  rights  we  have  in 
Western  European  countries,  not  rights 
gained  by  conquest  but  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  tiJten  alone,  it  would 
be  hard  to  see  why  anyone  In  Japan  should 
object  to  this  treaty,  particularly  since  the 
old  system  remains  until  the  new  one  Is 
ratified. 

But  something  Important  happened  be- 
tween the  time  the  treaty  was  negotiated  In 
January  and  the  time  Ux  Its  ratification. 
That  something  was  the  U-2  spy  plane 
episode. 

For  the  first  time,  the  nations  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  Communist  world,  nations 
whose  territory  we  wish  to  use  for  American 
military  outposts,  learned  that  America  was 
using  them  for  purposes  which  were  un- 
known and  unsuspected  by  the  pec^le  of 
those  nations,  and  p>ossibly  even  by  their 
governments.  They  were  being  used  for  a 
type  of  nonviolent  Invasion  of  Communist 
territory. 

Beyond  that,  the  Soviet  Union  threatened 
immediate  retaliation  against  those  bases  If 
they  were  ever  used  that  way  again.  This 
threat  put  every  country  with  which  we  have 
a  military  treaty  right  on  the  spot  with  Its 
own  people.  It  was  a  powerful  blow  in  the 
war  of  nerves.  America  has  been  teUing 
these  nations  which  lie  on  the  edges  of  the 
Conunimlst  world  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  overrun  by  Communist  aggression, 
and  that  they  need  our  help  in  their  defense. 
Now.  the  C(Mnmunl8ts  were  telling  them  that 
they  are  Indeed  in  danger  and  will  be  the 
first  to  feel  the  missiles  and  bombs  If  they 
continue  letting  themselves  be  used  as 
American  military  outposts. 

This  turn  of  events  had  particular  impact 
In  Japan.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  n, 
American  occupation  of  that  country  has 
had  for  a  major  objective  the  elimination 
of  the  warlike  militaristic  class  in  Japan 
which  embarked  on  the  conquest  (rf  Asia  in 
the  1930*8  and  1940'b. 

We  wrote  Into  Japan's  new  Constitution 
a  renunciation  of  war  as  a  means  of  gaining 
a  foreign-policy  objective.  We  literally 
drummed  into  the  Japanese  people  the  idea 
that  war  was  wrong,  that  It  was  futile,  and 
that  Japan  should  renounce  it. 

Reports  to  our  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee Indicate  that  we  were  remarkably  suc- 
cessful In  that  educational  campaign.  Public 
opinion  m  Japan,  and  I  do  not  mean  opinion 
whipped  up  by  Communist  denK)n8tratlons, 
but  opinion  generally  is  highly  pacUistic. 
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After  the  IT-2  spy  flight,  ttierefore,  tbla  International 
new  treaty  no  longer  looked  like  an  adranoe 
for  the  Japaneae,  bo  much  as  tt  kxAed  Ilk*  a 
10-year  commltnMnt  to  aaanme  the  rlaks  of 
American  actions  taken  In  our  amn  defense. 
Of  com-ae,  we  say.  with  truth,  that  what  we 
do  In  o\ir  own  defoiae  Is  also  in  defense  of 
the  entire  free  world.  But  Japan  and  these 
other  cotintrlee  have  been  threatened  with 
taking  the  consequences.  That  puts  an  en- 
tirely different  Ught  on  the  treaty,  so  far  as 
they  are  ccmcemed. 

Of  course,  it  was  most  unfortunate  that 
ratification  of  the  treaty  coincided  with  the 
President's  plans  to  visit  Japan.  Had  the  ftill 
extent  of  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  been 
realized,  his  visit  should  have  been  planned 
later,  or  not  at  all.  Having  to  cancel  it  at 
the  very  last  minute  gave  the  appearance  of 
a  great  diplomatic  setback,  and  it  Is  being 
so  interpreted  all  over  the  world. 

But  the  treaty  Itself  has  been  ratified  by 
the  constitutional  processes  of  both  parties, 
and  has  become  effective.  In  supporting  and 
voting  for  the  teeaty  in  the  Senate.  I  pointed 
out.  however,  that  it  leaves  much  undone 
and  unsettled.  In  the  first  place,  many 
powerful  groups  in  Japan  are  already  urging 
that  It  be  renegotiated.  The  Government 
headed  by  Premier  Klshl  Is  an  ultraconserva- 
tive  group  within  a  conservative  party  In 
Japan.  It  was  a  rtghtwing  group  with  which 
we  have  been  dealing.  There  is  much  oppo- 
sition within  his  own  party  to  Klshl.  and 
it  did  the  United  States  and  our  new  treaty 
no  good  to  be  associated  with  his  domestic 
liabilities.  It  Is  doubtful  that  he  will  remain 
in  office  much  longer,  and,  under  a  new  gov- 
ernment, we  may  well  be  faced  with  demands 
that  the  treaty  be  revised.  So  there  Is  that 
reservation  as  to  its  reliability  to  keep  In 
mind. 

A  second  reservation  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  fact  that  tt  is  simply  one  more  element 
In  oar  military  containment  policy.  It  deals 
with  a  link  in  oxa  military  defense  perimeter 
around  the  Oomnmnlst  world.  It  is  purely 
military.  It  makes  no  specific  provision  for 
the  peaceful  handling  of  disputes  which 
might  lead  to  war.  It  says  nothing  about 
trade  or  cultural  relations  with  this  most 
powerful  non-Communist  nation  in  all  of 
Asia.  Being  purely  military,  and  depending 
upon  leadership  In  Japan  which  may  not  long 
be  in  power,  it  is  a  treaty  which  leans 
upon  a  weak  reed.  In  my  opinion,  and  should 
not  be  burdened  with  too  much  confidence 
that  it  will  promote  American  interests  in 
Asia. 

A  third  reservation  I  have  about  It  Is  the 
fact  that  It  is  bilateral.  It  involves  only  our- 
selves and  Jap>an,  and  outlines  what  this 
country  would  do  in  case  of  an  attack  upon 
Japan.  But  what  about  all  the  other  na- 
tions which  would  be  affected  by  an  attack 
upon  Japan?  What  about  our  other  allies 
in  Asia,  whose  vital  interests  would  be  hurt 
by  an  attack  upon  Japan?  There  is  no 
mention  of  them  in  the  treaty.  The  only 
obligation  is  upon  ourselves. 

Of  coture,  toward  the  close  of  World  War  n, 
our  allies  passed  to  us  their  power  of  at- 
torney, in  effect,  and  gave  the  United  States 
the  right  to  speak  and  act  for  them  In  all 
matters  affecting  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
We  have  ass\uned  their  functions  to  the 
point  where  we  do  not  even  know  for  cer- 
tain what  their  views  and  reactions  are  to 
this  bilateral  military  treaty  we  have  entered 
into  with  Japan. 

A  fourth  reservation  regarding  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  makes  no  mention  of  the  statxis 
of  Formosa.  Never,  In  any  negotiations  we 
have  conducted  with  Japan,  have  we  touched 
upon  the  sovereignty  of  Formosa.  Keep  in 
mind  that  Japan  was  the  last  nation  to  hold 
formal  sovereignty  over  Formosa.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  it  is  now  the  home  of  the  refu- 
gee government  of  China.  But  its  status  and  Another 
Its  future  are  by  no  means  settled.  I  eon-  000  for 
tlnue    to   believe   that   should   be   done   by     proveme^t 


conference,  preferably  through 

nations.    Before  long.  Red  China 

Bnelear  power.     When   that  day 

will  be  In  a  very  precarious  poei- 

sre  still  assuming  the  unilateral 

d^endlng  an  area  whose  sovereignty 

been  established  by  International 

which  territory  certainly  does  not 

United  States. 

I  regret  that  the  treaty  does  not 

United  Nations  directly  Into  situa- 

could  lead  to  war  in  the  Far  Bast. 

the  g«ieral  responsibility  of  the 

does    not   provide   that    the   UJ^. 

direct  participation  in  a  dispute 

to  bring  about  war. 

oi^nlom.  these  repetitious  mutual 

treaties — and  we  are  now  involved  in 

a  total  of  46  countries — do  not 

peace.     Tltey  are  war  treaties,  not 

They  make  no  provision  for 

rar.  they  only  assure  that  if  another 

I  ;ets  Involved  in  war.  we  will  come 

side.    I  would  prefer  to  see  these 

include  sections  outlining  the  steps 

be  taken  to  prevent  war,  before 

to   the   part   about  the   United 

to  the  defense  of  someone  else. 
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resumed  the  consideration 
(H.R.  11389)  making  appro- 
for  the  Executive  OflBce  of  the 
and  sundry  general  Govern - 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 
JOHNSON  of  Texas.     Mr.  Presl- 
unanlroous  ccmsent  that  dur- 
urther  consideration  of  this  bill 
allowed  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
any  amendment  and  not  to  ex- 
minutes  on  the  bill,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided. 
iflESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there 
Without  objection,  it  is  so 


tie 


MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President,  this 

funds  for  the  Executive  Of- 

President,  which  includes  the 

ttouse  oflSce.  the  Bureau  of  the 

the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 

National  Security  Council,  and 

's  Advisory  Committee  on 

Organization.    The  bill  also 

funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

for  the  emergency  fund  for 

national    defense,    and 

the  expenses  for  management 

and  funds  for  the  Amerl- 

Monuments  Commission,  the 

Claims  Settlement  Commission, 

Subversive   Activities   Control 


Pre  sident. 


agency,  added  this  year,  is  the 
Commission   on   Intergovem- 
lelatlons.  which  was  authorized 
£(ep  ;ember. 
bll 


as  reported  to  the  Senate  by 

Appropriations  Committee, 

appropriations   in   the    total 

3f  $14,397,500,  which  is  $610,000 

the  amount  voted  by   the 

Representatives,  but  is  $230,000 

budget, 
amendments  are  recommended, 
ahiendment  would  restore  $200,- 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  for  Its 
estimate. 

amendment  would  add  $310,- 

expenses  of  Bianagement  im- 

to  brine  that  fund  up  to 


tl« 


Uie 


$470,000.  The  fund  Is  used  to  study  and 
bring  about  solutions  to  management 
problems  and  to  make  administrative 
improvements  in  the  legislative  branch, 
a  matter  on  which  a  study  is  now  in 
progress. 

The  third  amendment  is  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations.  That  Commis- 
sion began  last  year  with  $50,000,  under 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  It 
requested  $175,000  this  year;  but  the 
committee  felt  the  Commission  should 
start  conservatively,  and  therefore  the 
committee  provided  for  $100,000,  by 
means  of  an  amendment.  The  House 
has  not  yet  considered  this  item. 

I  know  that  my  friends  in  the  Senate 
who  are  members  of  this  Commission 
will  submit  an  amendment,  and  will 
have  something  to  say  about  it. 

Frankly,  the  committee  did  not  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  new  organization, 
and  is  a  little  gun  shy  of  new  items.  So 
the  committee  proposed  that  we  let  the 
Commission  get  started.  The  committee 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  great  deal  of 
testimony  about  the  Commission;  and 
the  House  committee  has  not  had  any 
testimony  at  all  about  the  Commission. 

So  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  these  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  ERvnf]  and  myself.  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendments  are  first  to  be 
considered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  may  be 
that  our  amendment  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  one  of  the 
committee  amendments.  So  I  suggest 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ask 
that  that  committee  amendment  be  sub- 
ject to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  considered  as  original  text,  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

Under  the  heading  "Title  I— Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President — Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et— Salaries  and  Expenses",  on  page  3,  line 
24.  after  the  word  '"exceed"  to  strike  out 
*'S50"  and  Insert  "$75".  and  in  line  25.  to 
strike  out  "$4,900,000"  r\nd  insert  "$6,100,- 
000". 

Under  the  heading  "Funds  Appropriated  to 
the  President — Emergency  Fund  for  the 
President — Expenses  of  Management  Im- 
provement", on  page  6,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"branch",  to  strike  out  "$40,000"  and  insert 
"$350,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  12,  to  Insert: 

ADVISORY   COMMISSION  ON  IKTCRQOVXKNMEN'TAI. 
aSLATIONS 

Salaries  and  expenses 

For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  September  24.  1959 
(73  Stat.  703-706) .  $100,000. 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  have  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  considered 

at  this  time.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr.  MtokixI,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Eivnil.  will  be  stated. 

The  Lbgislativi  Clkkk.    On  page  6.  in 
line  18,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out  '$100,- 
000"    and    to    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
'$175,000". 
Mr.  MUSKIK.    Mr.  President- — 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  f  r«n  Maine 
yield  to  himself? 
Mr.  MUSKIK     Two  minutes. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  MUSKIK  Mr.  President,  this 
amMidment  relates  to  one  of  Uie  sub- 
jects touched  upon  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macntj- 
sonI. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  from  the  committees  recom- 
mendation of  $100,000  to  the  amount 
requested  by  the  Commission  &nd  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
namely.  $176,000. 

I  wish  to  make  two  points,  briefly,  in 
order  not  to  consume  too  much  time,  and 
to  leave  the  maximum  amount  of  time 
for  any  questiwis  which  Senators  may 
have. 

The  first  point  is  that  the  Commission 
was  created  last  year,  by  the  Congress. 
The  field  of  intergovernmental  relations 
Is  an  extremely  broad  one.  In  sutoiit- 
ting  its  budget,  the  Commission  bore  in 
mind  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cover 
this  entire  field.  So  its  objective  has  been 
to  select  within  this  broad  field  an  area 
with  which  it  could  conceivably  deal  in 
the  coming  year. 

The  Members  of  the  Commission  in- 
clude three  Governors,  three  Members  of 
this  body,  three  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished public  ofBcials  and  public  repre- 
sentatives from  all  over  the  country. 

Within  the  last  2  weeks  the  Commis- 
sion met  in  Washington,  with  almost  a 
full  attendance,  and  approved  a  program 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  Commission  pr<^x)ses  to  do  the 
necessary  work  in  three  ways: 

First  of  aU.  by  soUciUng  private  re- 
search organizations  for  such  assistance 
as  they  can  provide  without  govern- 
mental expense. 

Second,  to  employ  consultants  on  a 
part-time  b«wis,  from  time  to  time,  for 
special  projects. 

Third,  to  develop  a  very  small  staff, 
consisting  of  only  three  professional  peo- 
ple, relative  to  the  Oommission's  work, 
to  work  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.      The 
time  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  yielded 
to  himself  has  expired, 
Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield  myself  1  more 

minute.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  Is  recognized  for 
1  more  minute. 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  point  out  that  the 
budget  which  has  been  recommended  is 
a  minimum  one.  not  a  maximum  one  in 
any  degree  whatsoever. 

If  the  Commission's  funds  are  cut  to 
$100,000,  it  is  very  unlikely,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  product  of  its  work  over 
the  next  year  will  be  worth  even  the 
$100,000.  I  consider  the  $175,000  a 
minimum. 

We  have  distinguished  Governors  and 
Senators  and  outstanding  people  from 
all  over  the  country  serving  on  the 
Commission;  and  I  believe  we  should 
give  them  the  minimum  tools  they  will 
require. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
item.  So  the  figure  which  we  shall  send 
to  conference  will  be  the  maximum  one 
the  conference  can  consider. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  $175,000 
figure  Is  the  minimum  which  we  should 
send  to  conference. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  he  has 
agreed   to   accept   the   amendment  for 

that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ad- 
ditional time  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Two  minutes  remain  available  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  F>resident.  I  should 
like  to  concur  in  all  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  frwn  Maine  has  said. 

The  three  Members  of  the  House  <rf 
Representatives  and  the  three  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  m«nbers  of  the 
Commission  agree  that  $175,000  is  the 
minimum  requirement  for  the  efBcient 
functioning  of  this  Commission. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adapt 
this  amendment,  as  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie}  and  my- 
self. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
remaining  time  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  those  in  opposition  to  the 

amendment.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

question    now    is    on    agreeing    to    the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    Mr.   President,   I 

offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 

desk  and  ask  to  have  stated.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LiGisLATivE  Clkrk.  On  page  8.  In 
line  11,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$260,- 
000",  and  to  insert  "$410,000." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes,  which  I  believe  is 
the  maximum  time  available  to  the  pro- 
ponents.   However.  I  do  not  intaid  to 

use  all  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amMidment  would  be  to 
Increase  the  amount  of  fimds  made 
available  to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  by  $150,000. 

When  the  c<xnmlttee  h^d  hearings  on 
the  provisiwi,  the  amount  requested  was 


$260,000.  which  was  exactly  the  amount 
the  ccmunittee  allowed;  but  oa  June  1. 
a  supplnnental  request  was  submitted  of 
$150,000.  and  that  amount  was  not  added 
by  the  committee. 

The  C(»nmission  is  in  the  final  sta^e 
of  negotiations,  or  perhaps  negotiations 
have  been  completed — ^I  believe  they 
have  been — whereby  Pcdand  is  making  a 
large  foreign  claims  settlem»it. 

The  effect  of  the  $150,000  would  be  to 
enable  the  FcR-eign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  fimction  at  its  present 
level.  No  new  employees  would  be  pro- 
vided for. 

I  believe,  in  view  of  the  great  load 
being  thrown  cm  the  Commissicm  as  a 
result  of  the  Polish  settlonent,  the  Com- 
mission is  entitled  to  this  amount. 

I  point  out  this  amount  does  not  rep- 
resent $150,000  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ultimately  will  have  to  pay. 
Poland,  in  its  settlement,  agrees  that 
this  much  will  be  a  charge  against  the 
Polish  Government.  In  other  words,  this 
amount  is  a  part  of  the  claim  itself. 

The  additional  money  will  enable  the 
C(xnmission  to  function  effectively  and 
efficiently,  and  carry  on  with  its  present 
staff.  I  think,  by  all  means,  the  amount 
should  be  allowed. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  agree  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference,  because 
when  the  bill  passed  the  House  this  esti- 
mate was  not  available,  and  the  House 
had  no  opportimity  to  pass  upon  it.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  toe  hearings  were 
held,  the  information  was  not  available. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  ALIiOTT.     Is  there  any  reason 
why  this  request  could  not  be  sutmitted 
in  the  r^ular  way,  and  provided  for  in  a 
supplemental  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  is  the  regular 
bill.  It  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
in  time  to  get  into  the  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  recall  any 
testimony  on  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  page  118  of  the 
hearings  will  be  found  a  statement  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  after  the  testi- 
mony had  been  received.  The  subject 
was  before  the  committee.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  testimony  was  had  be- 
fore the  committee  originally,  it  was 
stated  that  this  settlonent  was  likely  to 
happen;  that  It  was  Imminent.  The 
committee  was  warned  it  was  imminent. 
Then,  on  June  1,  the  point  was  reached 
where  it  was  necessary  to  handle  the 
large  claims  setUement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Polish  setUement 
will  be  a  large  one.  The  Commission 
needs  the  staff.  If  the  Commission  docs 
not  get  this  additional  money,  it  will 
have  to  disband  its  staff.  Most  likely 
we  shall  be  called  on  later  to  provide  a 
staff. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Commission 
will  not  have  to  disband  the  staff. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  have  to  cut 
it  in  half. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  staff 
pretty  well.  They  do  not  have  to  dis- 
band at  all.  Tliey  are  gciog  to  add  to 
the  staff. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  The  $150,000 
win  not  be  used  to  add  any  more  em- 
ploreee  to  the  staff.  It  wffl  menij  pro- 
vide the  Commissian  with  fnndB  to  carry 
on  with  its  present  staff. 

I  ask  the  ehaiiman  of  the  oommittee 
to  take  it  to  eonf  erenee.  ao  the  House 
and  Senate  eonf orees  can  decide  it. 

Ifr.  UACHfXraON.  We  hare  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  in  this 
case.  Mn.  Pace,  before  the  committee 
ercry  year,  and  every  year  they  keep 
tiling  us  they  are  goioK  to  complete 
their  work,  and  erery  year  they  want 
more,  and  every  year  they  keep  coming 
back. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
ZM>t  tell  the  Senator  what  the  Polish 
claim  amounts  to.  There  is  a  figure  run- 
ning in  my  mind,  but  I  do  not  know  how 
much  it  is. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    %»  mUlion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  brieve  it  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  big  claim,  and  one 
that  certainly  ought  to  be  settled. 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  The  Czechodovak- 
lan  daim  is  $B  million 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  think  the 
Polish  one  Is  much  bigger  than  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Polish  claim  is 
not  mentioned. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  item  is  jMre- 
sented  on  page  IIB  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  has  re- 
fored  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Pace.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  that  letter: 

Faced  wltb  Ute  taregolng  facts  and  p*o)>- 
abilltles,  the  CommlMlon  iti»  tbat  a  reduc- 
tion In  Its  present  skilled  staff  would  not  be 
tn  keepLof:  with  ordeiiy  good  goremment 
and  aAetont  •dmlnlstratlon.  SboukI  any  or 
all  of  these  progranM  coom  Into  tMlng,  the 
maintenance  of  ova  present  staff  wonJd  auX- 
floe  to  no  more  tlMtn  anahte  tbe  OonuBls- 
alon  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  ap- 
propriate notices,  regulations,  claims  ap- 
pUcstlons  and  tnstractlons,  and  to  provide 
for  their  dlssemteatton  to  roughly  150,000 
potential  claimants. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  8<Hne  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Spaxxxait]. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  Just  read  bears  out  the  statement 
that  it  is  not  contemplated  to  add  per- 
sonnel, but  to  maintain  the  present  per- 
sonnel. 

It  seems  to  me  the  reasonable  thing 
to  do  is  to  take  the  amendment  to  con- 
ference. In  the  meantime  the  commit- 
tee staff  can  verify  the  facts.  I  think  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  there  has  been  a 
large  claim  settlement  n^otlated  with 
Poland  which  ought  to  be  handled  by  the 
Commission.  Providing  the  additional 
sum  of  $150,000  will  enable  the  Com- 
mission to  maintain  the  present  staff. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Every  year  this 
group  is  supposed  to  get  to  the  end  of  its 
business.  I  do  not  hare  time  to  refer  to 
the  testimony  given  in  previous  years, 
but  every  year  they  say  thej  are  going 
to  get  ckMer  to  completing  their  busi- 
ness. Every  year  thegr  eome  back  and 
want  to  keep  the  present  staff.    One 
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year  thel  staff  got  down  to  200.  We 
thought  they  were  gohig  to  complete 
their  woik.  but  then  they  said  there  was 
more  bu;  iness  sjid  they  wanted  to  keep 
the  exlsuig  staff. 

The  el  ect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  adc  employees  to  the  staff,  because 
Vbs  Com  nission  was  supposed  to  reduce 
the  num  )er  on  the  staff.  Now  tliey  are 
supposec  to  get  out  of  business  in  1902, 
but  if  tie  Senator  will  read  the  testi- 
mony, h(  will  see  that  they  are  not  sure 
they  can  make  it  by  then. 

Mr,  SI'ARKMAN.  My  imderstanding 
is  that  t]  le  present  staff  is  only  59.  It  is 
not  a  big  staff. 

Mr.  l^AGNUSON.  It  is  bigger  than 
necessar  k 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now  the  Polish 
claim  is  going  to  be  added  to  the  work. 

Mr.  M  I^GNUSON.  It  does  not  require 
any  mor !  employees. 

Mr.  S»ARKMAN.  We  are  collecting 
milUcms  of  dollars  for  American  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  does  not  re- 
quire a  tig  staff.    Forty  could  handle  It. 

Mr.  S  »ARKMAN.  It  would  be  cut  to 
29. 

Mr.  :  4AGNUSON.  Parkinson  m\ist 
have  Ixen  thinking  about  this  place 
when  he  wrote  his  book.  He  must  have 
had  this  place  in  mind. 

Mr.  S^LTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  \  AGNU80N.    I  yield. 

Mr.  S  ^TONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
consider  Ni  these  matters  for  a  nimiber 
of  yean,  I  can  state  that  the  agency 
always  vants  more  money  and  always 
wants  tc  extend  its  work.  There  always 
seems  to  be  m<xe  and  mcn?e  woik  coming 
in.  If  w :  give  them  a  reasonable  amount 
this  yea  .  the  claims  may  be  settled.  If 
we  prov;  de  them  with  a  large  personnel, 
whUe  1 1  m  not  a  betting  man,  I  have  the 
feeling  hat  next  year  they  will  try  to 
hold  aozne  oi  their  people  and  say  they 
■till  hav  i  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do. 

Mr.  IJIATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sem  .tor  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  1  AGNUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  S  nator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  K  SATING.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port fuUr  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  [from  Alabama  to  provide  addi- 
tlacal  f  ifnds  for  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement jCammiasian.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction. JMsed  on  my  study  of  problems 
in  this  6ekd.  that  there  is  ample  Justifl- 
catlon  far  giving  the  Commission  the  full 
amoimt  t  has  requested. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  view  ex- 
preased  ly  the  committee  in  its  report 
that  thli  $150,000  should  not  be  added 
"imtil  w  ore  definite  need  may  be  shown 
later  In  the  fiscal  year."  I  realize  that 
it  is  imp  Dssible  to  predict  with  complete 
certalnt: '  what  will  happen  with  regard 
to  pendi  ig  legislation  and  agreements  in 
this  fiek . 

Howeter,  I  feel  that  the  evidence  is 
sufflcien  ,  and  the  need  so  great,  that 

we  can    ;ake  the  little  chance  involved 


here  anc 


provide  these  additional  funds. 


If  we  d<>  not  do  so,  it  is  possible  that 
much  of  the  vital  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion wil  be  delayed  and  the  claims  of 
many  w(  trthy  peofile  endangered. 

Mr.  President.  aoeonttBg  to  the  eri- 
d&ace  ix«8ented  to  me,  there  are  tvo 


principal  reasons  why  this  additional 
$150,000  is  urgently  needed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

First,  the  workload  estimate  for  the 
Czechoslovaklan  program  has  turned 
out  to  be  inaccurate.  Twice  as  many 
claims  have  been  filed  as  were  antici- 
pated. 

I  ought  to  point  out  that  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan claims  program  is  not  financed 
by  public  funds.  It  Is  financed  with  pro- 
ceeds of  vested  Czech  property.  Origi- 
nally, it  was  anticipated  that  some  1,500 
to  2,000  claims  would  be  filed  under  this 
program.  In  actual  operation,  nearly 
4.000  claims  have  been  filed,  but  the 
magnitude  of  the  original  underestima- 
tion was  not  realized  until  the  budget 
request  for  fiscal  1961  was  completed. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Czechoslovakian  claims  has  been  made 
doubly  difficult  by  the  failure  of  the 
Czech  Government  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding needed  information  and  docu- 
mentary evidence,  /s  a  result,  the  Com- 
mission has  had  to  follow  other  round- 
about processes  to  get  this  data— proc- 
esses which  have  been  long.  slow,  and 
difRcuIt. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quite  familiar  with 
the  very  real  human  problems  Involved 
In  these  claims.  Many  fine  j)eople  would 
be  deprived  of  expeditious  settlement  of 
just  claims  if  the  already  expanded 
workload  of  the  Commission  were  fur- 
ther complicated  by  a  lack  of  personnel 
and  funds  to  pursue  this  work. 

A  second  reason  why  these  additional 
funds  are  needed  is  that  three  additional 
claims  programs  requiring  immediate 
action  by  the  Commission  may  socm  come 
into  being. 

nrst.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  Polish  lump-8\mi  settlement  agree- 
ment will  be  signed  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  Unfortunately,  this  will  be  too 
late  for  the  Commission  to  make  a  sup- 
plemental request  for  fxmds  to  carry  out 
this  extensive  program. 

Already  some  17,000  potential  claim- 
ants have  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  anticipation  of  the  ooBitpletion 
of  the  agreement.  Obviously,  many 
more  claims  will  be  filed  in  the  future 
when  Uie  treaty  with  Poland  is  actually 
included. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1940  the  Oora- 
mission  is  authorized  to  begin  work  upon 
the  signing  of  an  agreement  without  the 
need  for  further  enabling  legislation. 
Thus,  although  the  Commlasion  would 
have  the  authority  to  proceed  expedi- 
tiously on  these  claims,  they  will  be  un- 
able to  do  so  if  they  do  not  have  the 
personnel  and  staff  to  do  the  lob. 

In  other  words,  the  failure  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  sufficient  where- 
withal will  mean  the  postponement  for 
some  time  of  the  restarati(m  to  thou- 
sands of  Polish-American  dtlaens  of 
money  to  which  they  will  become  en- 
titled. I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be 
party  to  any  such  delay  of  Justice. 

Second.  A  second  contingency  upon 
which  the  need  for  more  money  rests  is 
congressional  approval  of  pending  war 
claims  leglslatitm.  Bach  legislation  has 
already  pcused  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  under  active  consideration 
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right  now  by  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member.  I  am  hopeful — and  confident — 
the  Senate  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  complete  stction  on  this  vital  legisla- 
tion before  the  end  of  this  session. 

It  is  reliably  estimated  that  from  30,- 
000  to  60.000  claims  will  be  filed  when 
this  bill  becomes  law.  That  will  con- 
stitute the  largest  claims  program  in 
history  and  obviously  will  require  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  Commission  staff. 

The  long  legislative  delay  In  approv- 
ing this  program  makes  it  imperative 
that  we  avoid  any  undue  administrative 
delay  in  processing  the  claims  which  will 
be  filed.  The  job  cannot  be  done  ade- 
quately and  with  justice  to  all  concerned 
unless  operating  funds  are  available  im- 
mediately for  the  Commission  to  use.  If 
we  do  not  provide  the  needed  funds  now 
this  work  may  be  delayed  for  a  year— 
which  is  precious  time  in  view  of  the 
many  years  during  which  this  legislation 
has  been  stalled. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  party  to  any  such  delay  of  justice. 

Third.  We  must  also  remember  that 
proposed  legislation  to  place  the  admin- 
istration of  the  supplemental  payment  of 
Philippine  War  Damage  Commission 
awards  in  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  is  on  its  way  through  Con- 
gress. H.R.  12378  has  been  reported  fa- 
vorably by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Hoase 
Foreign  Aflsiirs  Committee  and  may  in 
the  near  future  gain  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

It  is  understood  that  many  thousands 
of  payees  may  be  involved  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  evidence  I  have 
studied  indicates  that  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  has  done 
an  efficient  and  effective  job  with  limited 
personnel  and  limited  funds.  At  the 
present  time  only  47  persons  are  em- 
ployed, including  the  Commissioners. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
original  budget  request  the  CMumission 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  the  present 
staff  from  47  to  20  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  Commission  feels  that 
if  it  is  given  the  additional  funds  in- 
cluded in  this  amendment,  it  can  retain 
its  present  staff  of  47  and  carry  on  ade- 
quately with  its  work  until  the  87th 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  provide 
additional  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  should  be 
of  great  interest  to  every  Member  of 
this  body,  because  it  Involves  principles 
of  simple  justice  suid  human  problems 
which  concern  thousands  of  American 
citizens.  In  many  cases  these  people 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  settlement  of 
their  claims  delayed.  In  other  cases, 
delay  may  mean  that  justice  will  be 
denied  for  various  reasons. 

Because  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  workload  of  the  Commission  will  be 
increased  a  great  deal  in  the  near  future 
and  because  a  clear  case  has  been  made 
of  the  need  for  proper  persormel  and 
funds  to  meet  these  new  demands,  I  feel 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted.  By 
adding  these  funds,  we  can  insure  that 
fair  treatment  will  be  accorded  thou- 


sands of  Americans  in  obtaining  money 
which  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  $150,000  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  operations  of  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 
I  understand  that  this  amendment  has 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
the  Commission  budget  should  be  in- 
creased If  the  Commission  is  to  efUciently 
carry  out  the  duties  expected  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  original  budget 
request  would  require  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  reduce  im- 
mediately its  staff  of  47  to  29. 

This  would  be  understandable  if  the 
work  of  the  Commission  was  similarly 
decreasing. 

On  the  contrary,  however,  the  work- 
load facing  the  Commission  will  be  in- 
creasing, rather  than  decreasing. 

Within  the  very  near  future  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  United  States  and  Pol- 
and will  sign  a  war  claims  agreement  to 
reimburse  Americans  for  losses  in 
Poland. 

Already  about  17,000  potential  claim- 
ants have  registered  with  the  Commis- 
sion in  anticipation  of  this  program. 

Unless  the  Commission  is  able  to  keep 
its  well-trained  staff  and  to  hire  neces- 
sary additional  help  the  processing  of 
these  claims  probably  would  have  to  wait 
another  year  or  until  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  can  be  passed  next  year. 
The  PoUsh  claims  alone  can  mean  re- 
imbursement of  $60  million  to  American 
citizens.  Certainly  $150,000  is  a  small 
amount  to  help  process  these  claims. 

In  addition,  two  other  war  damage 
claims  bills  are  progressing  rapidly  in 
Congress,  and  these  would  add  many 
more  thousands  of  claimants  to  the 
workload. 

The  Commission  is  expected  by  the 
public  to  process  all  claims  speedily  and 
efBciently. 

It  seems  to  me  only  common  sense  that 
the  Congress  give  the  Commission  the 
tools  it  needs  to  do  the  job  we  ask  of  it. 
A  little  foresight  now  In  providing  the 
needed  $150,000  will  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  keep  its  trained  staff  Intact 

and  ready  to  perform. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
desires  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  the  amendment  to  change  the 
amount  to  $100,000,  It  being  my  under- 
standing that  the  chairman  is  willing  to 
take  the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, as  modified.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion! 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.     DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,    I 
wonder  if  my  good  friend  from  Wash- 
ington is  willing  to  yield  to  me  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  few  questions? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  the  appropriations 
for  the  White  House  Office  have  been  in- 
creased by  $177,500  over  the  last  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  Is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  being  yielded  by  whc«n  to  whom? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  proposing  an  amendment.  I  simply 
wish  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  Is  from  the 
time  on  the  bill,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  is  yielded  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  much  time  as 
the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  The  budget  for  the  White 
House  was  $2,221,000  in  1960,  and  it  is 
$2  398,500  this  year,  an  hicrease  of 
$177,500.  plus  $100,000  for  alteraUons 
and  repairs. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Plus  $100,000  above 
the  1960  figure  for  the  so-called  man- 
agement improvement? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  The  manage- 
ment improvement  goes  with  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  for  the  studies  and  proj- 
ects within  the  agencies. 

I  did  not  provide  all  of  the  figures, 
but  the  amount  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing year  after  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois Invited  attention  last  year  to  the 
fact  that  the  budget  has  gone  up  year 
after  year  after  year.  I  wished  to  ask 
these  questions  to  indicate  that  the 
budget  for  the  White  House  Office  is  still 
going  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
some  questions  about  the  right  arm  of 
the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  requested  for  itself 
an  hicrease  of  $435,000? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     It  did. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  committee  has 
granted  that  amount? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
granted  the  increase  upon  the  basis  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  made  a  case 
as  to  extra  workload  and  things  of  that 
nature.  The  budget  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  like  that  for  the  White 
House,  has  been  gradually  going  up. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Not  too  gradually. 
Mr.    MAGNUSON.    The    Senator    is 
correct. 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    It  has  been  going  up 

quite  rapidly. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  request  Is  for 
the  hiring  of  22  more  people,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JilAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  noticed,  in  the  In- 
dependent Offices  appropriation  bill  for 
1961  which  has  been  passed,  that  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  which  is  the 
agency  of  the  Congress  corresponding  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  is  the 
agency  of  the  President,  has  an  appro- 
priation for  the  coming  year  of  $600,000 
less  than  its  appropriation  for  last  year, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct. 
The  budget  for  the  General  Accounting 
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Office  is  smaller.  Mr.  Cooper  reminds 
me  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
the  only  agency  covered  in  the  entire 
bill  which  will  receive  a  smaller  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  submittee  have 
the  same  high  opinion  of  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  and  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler General,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  a  very  high 
opinion  of  him. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  necessary 
that  we  have  an  agency  such  as  this  to 
check  upon  the  waste  within  the  execu- 
tive departments? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  General 
Accounting  Office  does  a  fine  job  in  this 
respect.  It  has  saved  us  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  seems  to  me  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  saved  us 
many  times  its  appropriations  in  the 
amounts  recovered  from  excessive  con- 
tract prices. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  we  have  an  op- 
portunity, some  day  we  should  analyze 
those  figures.  I  think  the  figures  would 
be  somewhat  startling  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  saved  the  Government,  and  the 
amoimt  we  have  spent  to  keep  the 
agency  operating. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  made  that 
statement.  I  hope,  when  the  next  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate, we  may  have  a  better  sense  of  pro- 
portion and  that  we  may  build  up  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  head  of 
which  was  appointed  by  the  present 
President,  because  of  its  fine  work.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  distressed  by  the  increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  not  sure 
the  Senator  from  Washington  men- 
tioned this,  but  the  budget  would  permit 
the  hiring  of  33  additional  employees  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  would 
provide  a  complement  of  468  employees, 
which  represents  a  27  percent  drop  since 
1947.  In  other  words,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  today  has  27  percent  less  staff 
than  it  had  in  1947. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  have  been 
some  redistributions  of  fimctions.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  certain  groups  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
have  been  split  off.  If  we  consider  the 
record  from  1952  on,  since  1952  there 
has  been  an  increase. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  budgets  have 
been  going  up  ever  since  1952. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  the  figures  which 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  have  sup- 
plied to  our  good  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts I  think  are  disingenuous.  Those 
figures  go  back  to  1947.  That  is  a  com- 
parison of  horse  and  apples,  rather  than 
the  same  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  believe  the  record  shows  that  so  far 
as  the  present  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
concerned  the  increases  have  been  very 
great  from  year  to  year,  exactly  as  have 
been  the  expenditures  for  the  White 
House  Office  and  for  certain  other  it^ms. 
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Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  offer  any 
amendme;  it.  I  shall  not  make  any  fight 
with  resp  ;ct  to  the  bill  or  with  respect 
to  these  i  «ms.  I  simply  say  that  I  am 
distressed  by  the  increase  in  expendi- 
tures botl-  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  in  connection  with  certain  other 
functions  of  the  White  House,  particu- 
larly in  'dew  of  the  constant  cry  for 
economy  which  comes  from  both.  It 
seems  to  me  it  might  be  appropriate  if 
a  symbol! :  protest,  at  least,  were  made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yieldiig. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  rom  Washington  yield;  and, 
if  so,  to  vrhom? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  Ihe  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  C/NNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
also  cone  jrned  about  the  constant  in- 
crease in  the  expenditures  of  the  Execu- 
tive Bran:h,  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budg(  tt,  as  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  lUliois.  One  point  the  Senator 
did  not  raise  is  it  appears  from  a  study 
of  the  bil  that  there  will  be  an  increa.se 
in  the  p?r  diem  for  members  of  the 
Bureau  o  the  Budget.  The  increase  re- 
quested \i  from  $50  to  $75. 

I  know  that  many  other  agencies  have 
a  rather  ligh  limit  of  $50  per  diem,  in- 
cluding t  le  National  Security  Council, 
the  Presilent's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  and  others.  I 
am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  require  an  additional  $25 
per  diem  to  carry  out  their  duties,  par- 
ticularly when  it  represents  an  increase 
of  50  pen  :ent  in  the  authorized  per  diem 
from  lasfl  year,  in  addition  to  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend  from  Nevada  that  I  thought  the 
Bureau  o  the  Budget  made  a  very  good 
case  in  t  lat  regard.     This  is  for  pay- 
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change  tie  per  diem  from  $50  to  $75. 
Most  of  ;he  Government  agencies  pro- 
vide $75.  Actually  we  should  have  a 
uniform   )rovision. 

In  this  particular  case  reference  was 
made  to  some  expert  consultants.  The 
committe?  agreed  that  these  consultants 
should  re  ;eive  such  an  amount  of  money. 

They  d  )  not  anticipate  paying  all  con- 
sultants ;75,  but  to  get  the  quality  of 
people  n(  eded,  $50  is  not  enough  and 


they  will 
it  is  fullv 


Bureau  o 
in  1952  il 


which  is 
figures. 


consultants.    The  request  is  to 


pay  the  maximum  only  when 
justified. 
Mr.   SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  S  jnator  yield? 

Mr.  Mfl  GNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  To  supplement 
Senator  from  Washington  has 
said,  17  a  jencies  of  our  Government  pay 
between  ;75  and  $100;  52  agencies  pay 
56.  When  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asks  for  an  increase  from  $50 
to  $75,  t  ley  are  simply  asking  for  the 
same  authority  that  17  agencies  of  the 
Government  now  have. 

May  I  x)int  out  that  we  talked  about 
the  numl>er  of  positions.    In   1947  the 


the  Budget  had  599  positions; 
had  515;  they  now  have  435. 


The  bill  \n\\  increase  the  number  to  468, 


still  under  the  1947  and  1952 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  amounts 
have  gone  up. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amounts 
have  gone  up. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think,  rightly  so, 
they  have  farmed  out  some. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  will  not  deny 
that. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  such  time 
as  I  have  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  Uke  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Wyoming  and  others  that 
I  wish  to  reunderline  and  underscore  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  S.altonstall  1 .  Since 
1947  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
dropped  27  percent  in  its  number  of 
employees.  It  is  true  that  the  cost  has 
gone  up,  but  I  think  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, because  I  felt  that  this  matter 
had  to  be  approached  critically,  I  was 
.sati.sfled  with  the  statement  that  was 
made.  I  think  the  chairman  was  also. 
a.s  he  has  indicated. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MAGNUSON  1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusett.s  I  Mr.  SaltonstallI.  I  think 
the  chairman  should  be  complimented  on 
the  very  fine  job  he  has  done  with  these 
two  bills.  It  is  an  extremely  compli- 
cated area.  Many  different  commis- 
sions and  bureaus  are  involved,  and  his 
great  knowledge,  gained  from  many 
years  of  experience,  and  his  constant  at- 
tention to  it.  has  resulted,  I  think,  in  a 
rather  good  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield "' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  been  much  In- 
terested in  this  particular  point  in  the 
discussion  of  the  bill,  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  been  in  correspondence  in  the  last 
few  days  with  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  I  commented  on 
June  17  on  the  increases  of  the  salaries 
of  the  Bureau's  employees  at  the  same 
time  that  the  administration  was  taking 
a  dim  view  of  raising  the  salaries  of 
other  Federal  employees.  In  a  letter 
today.  I  discussed  the  question  of  his 
total  budget  figure  and  the  bureaucratic 
proliferation  which  caused  it  to  be  so 
large. 

The  fact  remains,  as  the  committee 
has  discovered,  that  the  costs  of  running 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  gone  up. 
The  chairman  has  wisely  observed  that 
these  are  necessary  increases.  But  that 
is  the  point  some  of  us  have  been  mak- 
ing for  months,  that  the  necessary  costs 
of  meeting  our  responsibilities  have  gone 
up  in  many  other  areas  of  government. 
I  cannot  put  up  with  the  one-eyed  book- 
keeper who  uses  one  standard  of  judg- 
ment for  his  own  house  and  tries  to 
exercise  quite  a  different  set  of  stand- 
ards for  the  rest  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Government.  For  that  reason  I  think 
the  Record  should  show  that  the  ex- 
change between  myself  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  on  a  matter  of  his 
Bureau  appropriations  shows  a  double 
standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  correspondence  with  the 
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Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  on 
this  particular  facet  of  the  problem  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXECxmvE  OmcK  or  th«  Prksident, 

BuxcAU  or  THK  Brnxsrr, 
Washington,  DC,  June  17, 1960. 
Hon.  Gale  W.  McOee, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dka«  Sckator  McOek:  The  UPI  wire 
service  quotes  you  as  saying,  during  the  de- 
bat*  on  the  Federal  employee*  pay  blU  to- 
day, that  Bureau  of  the  Budget  employeea 
had  received  since  1953  "nearly  double"  the 
amount  of  pay  ralaes  as  employees  In  four 
other  agencies  of  Oovemment. 

WhUe  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  no 
Information  as  to  the  Identity  of  the  other 
four  agencies  to  which  the  Senator  refers, 
you  seem  to  have  been  misinformed. 

The  employees  classified  under  the  gen- 
eral schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  had 
an  average  grade  of  GS  10.2  In  fiscal  year 
1958.  By  flscal  year  IMO  this  average  has 
risen  only  to  11.  This  rise  reflects  promo- 
tions made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Classl- 
flcatlon  Act  and  the  rules  of  the  ClvU  Serv- 
ice Commission.  Causing  thU  rise  are  such 
factors  as  the  additional  numbers  of  super- 
grade  positions  granted  by  the  Congress,  new 
ClvU  Service  Commission  qualification  and 
hiring  standards  (eg,  increases  In  college 
entrance  level  grades  and  secretarial  grades ) , 
and  the  hiring  of  higher  level  speclallsta  In 
the  accounting  and  management  fields. 
Moreover,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
periodically  inspected  the  personnel  man- 
agement practices  of  the  Bureau  and  has  ap- 
proved them. 

Another  factor  should  not  be  overlooked. 
While  the  grade  average  was  Increasing  by 
only  this  smaU  amount,  the  sl«e  of  the  Bu- 
reau's staff  has  dropped  from  485  In  1958 
to  435  In  1960.  This  In  Itself  has  necessitated 
a  change  In  the  composition  of  Bureau  staff 
If  we  were  to  perform  adequately  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  us  with  the  reduced  staff. 

PlnaUy.  the  Bureau's  own  internal  stand- 
ards for  eligibility  for  grade  promotions  are 
considerably  more  restrictive  than  even  the 
Whltten  amendment  would  require.  That 
amendment  sets  a  minimum  standard  of  1 
year  for  professional  grade  to  grade  promo- 
tions, whereas  the  Biu-eau's  internal  stand- 
ard In  the  Intermediate  and  higher  grades  Is 
from  1  »^  to  3  years. 

We  hope  that  these  facU  will  correct  any 
misunderstanding  which  may  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  your  remarks  during  the  Sen- 
ate debate. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Maciuce  H  Stans, 

Director. 


agency  which  had  been  responsible  for  so 
many  economies  in  Important  programs  was 
setting  the  spartan  example  which  one  would 
expect. 

In  1953,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had 
$3,492,140  with  which  to  operate.  Its  em- 
ployees were  among  the  highest  paid  in  Gov- 
ernment with  an  average  civil  service  grade 
of  10.2  including  typists  and  clerks.  This  la 
the  agency  that  supposedly  puts  the  others 
on  the  rack  and  forces  fund  requests  down  to 
reasonable  levels.  The  foUowlng  table  rep- 
resents the  hard  fact  of  the  Bureau's  record: 


The  following  tabulation  shows  the  changes 
In  division  costs: 


Bureau  of  the  Budget — Budget 

1U.U 

Proposed, 
1961 

Percent 

increase 

over 

1953 

I'er.sonal  servU'es 

Other  pTprns^   

$3,213,385 
276,755 

$4,319,300 
790,800 

34 
183 

T(.I;il 

3.492,1«< 

5.100,000 

4« 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  recognize  that 
there  have  been  well-deserved  Increases  In 
the  pay  scales  for  Federal  employees.  Ac- 
cording to  the  BOurcM  I  have  consulted,  the 
average  number  of  employees  ofBclally 
chareied  to  this  Bureau  will  be  approximate- 
ly the  same  In  1961,  458,  as  It  was  In  1963 
when  it  was  464. 

While  this  figure  has  remained  static  cm 
paper,  there  has  been  a  vast  Increase  In 
duplicating  personnel  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

In  addition  to  the  Bureau  personnel,  we 
now  have  two  new  offices  which  are  perform- 
ing Budget  Bureau  work:  The  Advisory  Oom- 
mittee  on  Government  Organization  with  a 
$50,000  budget,  and  a  Special  ProJecU  Qrcnp 
with  a  $1,500,000  budget.  Together  these 
agencies  have  114  employees.  The  Organ- 
ization group's  function  is  to  Identify  major 
organizational  and  management  problems 
and  suggest  corrective  action.  The  Special 
Projects  Group's  purpose  Is  to  give  the  Pres- 
ident staff  SFSistance  on  problems  which 
cannot  be  considered  the  responsibility  of 
an  existing  agency.  Examples  cited  are  co- 
ordination of  the  Nation's  scientific  effort, 
foreign  economic  policy,  and  coordination  of 
public  works  planning. 

Since  this  work  has  for  years  been  done 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  wonder  what 
the  reasons  are  for  this  proliferation? 

As  further  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget's  spending  spree  In  its 
own  Interest.  I  cite  the  183  percent  Increase 
in  expenses  other  than  salary,  and  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  substantial  Increases 
in  Items  such  as  travel  and  other  contractual 
services  and  equipment.  The  foUowlng  table 
Illustrates  my  point: 


June  21.  1960. 
Hon   Maurice  H.  Stans, 

Director.   Bureau   of   the   Budget.   Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Dixectok  Stans:  Your  letter  of  June 
17  has  aroused  my  ctirloslty.  In  the  first 
place  and  In  order  that  you  may  consider  the 
full  text  of  my  address  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  I  am  enclosing  the  appropriate 
clipping  from  the  Cokcrissional  Record. 
As  you  will  understand  when  you  have  read 
my  remarks,  the  facts  which  you  cite  in 
vour  letter  have  not  only  failed  to  correct 
what  you  term  "any  misunderstanding 
which  may  have  been  responsible"  for  my 
comments  but  have  rai.sed  new  questions. 

My  statement  was  the  result  of  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  actual  expenditures  for 
1953.  as  printed  in  the  1955  budget,  and  the 
proposed  expenditures  In  the  1961  budget. 
I    was   Interested   to   find   out    whether    the 


lu-nis  will)  major 
increasts 

1953 

1961 

Percent 

change 

Triivol 

("iimmuniratlon  <<«-vlPe. 
Other   conlrsctual 

$2S,  719 
43,281 

2,6f)2 
11,114 

$120,000 
60.000 

45,500 
63.000 

319 
39 

i,r,oo 

466 

Ti)tal              

h5,  776 

288,500 

278.800 
213,200 

235 

Gr:i!.ts,  siilisii'.ios,  and 

(') 

Other                    

190,979 

11 

Total 

276,  755 

790.  .'■■OO 

183 

1963 

1961 

Percent 
change 

FMd  as-vtce 

$206,408 

(») 

376,130 

145,404 

320,707 
380,022 

343,269 

196,367 
364,962 
382,662 

347,241 

428,968 

0) 

$248,700 

534,300 

207,000 

S1^500 

441,400 

433,500 
334,700 

4.53,  SOO 
678,700 

838.200 

710,600 

3,000 

Office  o(  Accounting 

liudeet  review       . 

+42 

Leclslatlve  reference — 
Management    and 

+42 
+92 

SUtlstlcal  standards.. .- 
Propram  divisions: 
Commerce    and 
finance 

+  16 
+26 

International 

Labor  and  welfare.. 
Military      

+71 
+24 

+51 

Resonroes  and  dvU 
works 

+56 

Administration 

+<6 

Obilgatlona,  prior  years. 

Total    

3, 492, 140 

5.100,000 

+46 

1 

1  ( 


)ntribiiUous  for  Federul  retirement  fund. 


While  I  am  not  a  budget  expert.  I  am 
unable  to  see  why  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease in  cost  averaging  235  percent  In  the 
items  I  have  enumerated  separately. 

To  further  inform  myself  as  to  the  need 
for  vastly  increased  funds,  I  looked  carefully 
at  the  Bureau's  budget  analysis  by  divisions. 


>  Abolished  fiscal  year  1954. 

>  Estimated  Oacal  year  1956. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  new  Of- 
fice of  Accounting  was  created  by  expanding 
a  group  previously  in  the  Management  and 
Organization  Division  erf  the  Bureau  ot  the 
Budget.  This  Is  of  Interest  because  the 
Management  and  Organization  group  cost 
has  Increased  by  92  percent,  even  after  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  new  division. 

The  President  also  seeks  $50,000  for  the 
special  Advisory  Committee  on  Government 
Organization  In  addition  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  expense  of  $616,500  to  perform 
a  like  function.  I  do  not  know  of  one  sub- 
stantial reorganization  plan  erf  more  than  a 
routine  housekeeping  nattn-e  that  has 
emerged  In  the  last  few  years. 

This  shows  a  mutation  In  bureaucratic 
breeding:  evidently  in  accordanoe  with 
Parkinson's  law.  The  division  with  the  re- 
sponsibility has  92  percent  more  money  to 
operate  than  it  had  In  1953.  and  It  Is  shorn 
of  Its  accounting  imiMrovement  work  and  has 
the  help  of  a  new  and  special  executive 
agency. 

The  International  Division  has  its  budget 
up  71  percent  from  1953.  In  keeping  with 
the  administration's  outlook  on  labor  and 
welfare,  that  division  has  not  fared  so  well. 
At  least  here  I  see  something  representa- 
tive of  the  administration's  philosophy.  The 
Resources  and  Civil  Works  Division's  budget 
is  up  55  percent,  and  this  I  can  only  presume 
is  to  assure  that  less  will  be  spent  on  re- 
source development. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  the  66  per- 
cent increase  for  administration.  Compared 
with  the  total  agency  budget  tor  the  respec- 
tive years  this  Item,  which  was  pwevlously 
12  percent  of  their  total  expenses,  now  ac- 
counts for  14  percent.  Is  It  not  supposed  to 
be  true  that  with  the  growth  of  an  agency, 
its  cost  of  administration  as  a  percentage  of 
overall   costs  decreases? 

Wherever  one  turns  there  Is  evidence  that 
Parkinson's  law  Is  In  operation. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  given  the 
President  the  funds  he  believes  he  needs  for 
the  agencies  composing  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
contend  that  the  role  of  Government  la  un- 
important or  that  the  President  should  be 
denied  adequate  staff.  The  record  of  admin- 
istration stewardship  seems  to  reveal,  how- 
ever, painful  economy  in  the  important  pro- 
grams upon  which  the  health  of  our  economy 
depends  and  substantial  Increases  in  expend- 
iture elsewhere. 

Counting  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
its  two  duplicating  executive  office  agencies, 
there  is  a  gO-percent  Increase  in  their  cost 
of  operation.  As  I  said  an  the  Senate  floor 
on  June  17,  salaries  that  have  been  increased 
by  Congress  have  been  given  another  100 
percent  padding  by  back-door  grade  in- 
creases.     In    addition,    back-door    increases 
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totaling  22  percent  have  been  made  In  the 
number  of  personnel. 

What  happened  to  the  administration's 
crusade  for  economy?  Where  Is  It  being 
practiced?  Is  it  in  less  schools  for  our  chil- 
dren, less  roads  to  transport  the  products  of 
private  enterprise,  less  meaningful  defense 
from  our  enemies,  or  less  resource  develop- 
ment for  our  people? 

In  my  recent  floor  statement  I  character- 
ized the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  record  as 
"one-eyed  bookkeeping."  I  did  so  because 
I  believe  it  Is  the  Job  of  the  Bureau  to  per- 
form its  functions  with  one  eye  on  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  the  other  on  the  ledger. 
The  light  of  comprehension  has  long  since 
vanished  from  the  eye  which  should  have 
been  fixed  on  the  national  interest  during 
this  administration.  The  result  has  been 
budgets  which  starved  and  stultified  pro- 
grams which  were  in  the  public  interest 
while  encouraging  a  byzantine  bureaucratic 
proliferation  in  such  staff  agencies  as  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  One-eyed  bookkeep- 
ing may  contribute  to  the  kind  of  record 
this  administration  wants,  but  I  dont  think 
it  fools  the  people. 

I  would  be  grateful  if  you  would  comment 
on  the  questions  which  I  have  raised;  and  I 
promise  to  give  your  reply  very  careful 
attention. 

Sincerely. 

Gale  W.  McGez. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  McGEE.  In  my  letter  I  have 
pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  the  very 
large  pay  increases  granted  to  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  employees  by  the  process 
of  high  grade  level  increases,  the  Bureau 
has  also  indulged  in  forms  of  bureau- 
cratic proliferation  which  brings  some 
of  the  "facts"  which  Mr.  Stans  has  cited 
in  his  letter  into  question. 

In  the  first  place,  a  comparison  of  the 
actual  expenditures  for  1953  and  the 
proposed  expenditures  for  1961  reveals 
that  there  has  been  an  overall  increase 
of  46  percent  in  the  expenditures  of  the 
Bureau.  The  Increases  in  expenses  not 
related  to  high  salaries  have  been  even 
more  startling  than  the  salary  increases. 
These  additional  expenses  have  in- 
creased 183  percent  since  1953. 

In  addition  to  these  rather  dramatic 
chf.nges  in  the  size  of  the  appropriations 
sought  for  the  Bureau  itself,  we  now  have 
two  new  offices  which  are  performing 
work  previously  performed  by  the  Bu- 
reau. These  are  the  Advisory  Conunit- 
tee  on  Government  Organization  with  a 
budget  of  $50,000,  and  the  Special  Proj- 
ects group  with  a  budget  of  $1,500,000. 
Together  these  two  agencies  employ  114 
persons.  Since  their  fxuictions  seem  to 
be  very  similar  either  to  those  previous- 
ly performed  by  the  Bureau  or  to  func- 
tions still  performed  by  the  Bureau,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  addition  of 
114  .persons  to  the  work  force  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  itself  makes  it  ap- 
parent that  there  are  many  more  per- 
sons doing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  than  there  were  in  1953.  If 
we  added  the  budget  for  these  two  new 
agencies  to  that  of  the  Bureau,  there 
has  been  a  90-percent  increase  in  the 
cosi,  of  operation  since  1953. 

Congress  has  usually  been  rather  le- 
nient with  the  President's  requests  for 
funds  which  he  desires  for  the  agencies 
which  make  up  his  Executive  Office. 
Certainly  this  is  as  it  should  be  because 
it  is  very  important  that  the  President 
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have  an  i.dequate  staff.  My  complaint 
about  the  two  central  facts  that  the  Bu- 
reau payii  larger  salaries  than  other 
agencies  and  that  it  has  indulged  in  a 
very  subst  antial  proliferation  is  that  this 
has  all  ojcurred  during  what  the  ad- 
ministrat:  on  has  chosen  to  call  a  crusade 
for  econony. 

I  think  ;he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ought 
to  perf on  i  its  function  with  one  eye  on 
the  natioial  interest  and  the  other  on 
the  ledger,  but  it  seems  that  the  light 
of  comprehension  has  long  since  van- 
ished fro;n  the  eye  which  should  have 
been  fixed  on  the  national  interest  dur- 
ing this  administration.  The  result  has 
been  budgets  which  starved  and  stulti- 
fied programs  which  were  in  the  public 
interest  vs  hile  encouraging  this  byzantine 
bureaucratic  proliferation  in  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This 
is  one-eyed  bookkeeping.  It  is  all  the 
more  iroidc  to  find  that  it  has  occurred 
in  the  very  agency  which  has  the  task 
of  putting  other  agencies  on  the  rack 
and  forcing  their  fvmd  requests  down  to 
reasonab  e  levels. 

The  Bvxeau  of  the  Budget  performs  a 
staff  function.  Certainly  its  function  is 
necessarj ,  but  I  think  this  administra- 
tion des<  rves  to  be  asked  whether  we 
have  to  pay  so  much  more  to  have  this 
function  performed  when  we  are  so  con- 
sistently asked  to  economize  in  the  areas 
of  educa  ion,  defense,  and  resource  de- 
velopmer  t. 

Mr.  Ci  NNON.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3  ield? 
Mr.  MnGNUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  C/  NNON.    The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado stj  ted  that  since  1947  the  person- 
nel had   jeen  reduced  by  27  percent.     I 
wonder    f  he  has  the  figures  as  to  the 
percenta  je  of  cost  increase  during  that 
same  per  od? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  do  not  have  them 


with  me,  All  I  have  before  me  are  the 
hearings  I  repeat  these  figures  from 
page  4  of  the  hearings. 

The  P:  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  0E>en  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  f  irther  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, th  e  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  th ;  bill. 

The  anendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossei  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  both 
sides  yie  d  back  all  remaining  time? 

Mr.  M  VGNUSON.  I  yield  back  what- 
ever tim?  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  K  JCHEL.  I  yield  back  whatever 
time  we  have  remaining. 

Mr.  M  \GNUSON.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  bee  i  ordered. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  l>een  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, aiid  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  N  ANSFTELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Sena  tor  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  , 
the  Sens  tor  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoitDl,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 


IMr.  GoREl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  !Mr.  Green],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  HillI,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  LuskI,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  IMr.  Murray],  and  the  Sena- 
tor ficm  Virginia  IMr.  Robertson],  are 
ab.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Hennings),  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Kefauvef],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
0'M.\honey1,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett  1.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  HenningsI. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Ke- 
fauverI.  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  LuskI.  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Mukray],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  O'Mahoney],  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son I .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  SchoeppelI 
is  absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr. 
Bush  I,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Carlson  1 ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JavitsI  are  detained  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bush],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits], 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Schoep- 
PEL 1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

I  No.   254] 
YEAS~81 


1960 
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Aiken 

Frear 

Martin 

Allott 

Ful  bright 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Ooldwater 

Morse 

Beau 

Gruenlng 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hart 

Moss 

Bible 

Hartke 

Mundt 

Brlclgefi 

Hayden 

Muskle 

Brun.sd;ile 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Butler 

Holland 

Prouty 

Byrd.  W.  Va 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Ru&sell 

Carroll 

J'lhn.son.  Tex. 

Sal  tons  tall 

Case.  N  J 

John.ston.  S.C. 

Scott 

Case.  S  Dale 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Church 

Keating 

Smith 

Clark 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuch(^l 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Symington 

Curtis 

Long.  Hawaii 

Talmadge 

Dlrlc.se  n 

Long.  La. 

Thurmonl 

Dworshak 

McCarthy 

Wiley 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

EUender 

McGee 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Engle 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Feng 

Mansfield 
NAYS— 1 
Douglas 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTTINa — 18 

B.irtlett 

Gore 

Kennedy 

Bu.sh 

Green 

Lusk 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hennings 

Murray 

C:irlson 

Hill 

OMahoney 

Chavez 

Javits 

Robertson 

Dodd 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

So  the  ] 

bill  (H.R.  11389)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macnxj- 
SON,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Saltonstall, 
and  Mr.  Yotmc  of  North  E>akota  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR  MARTIN, 
OP  IOWA 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  remind  the  Senate  that  today  is 
the  last  day  in  the  Senate  for  Ton  Mar- 
tin, our  colleague  f  rwn  Iowa. 

He  Is  leaving  us,  by  retirement,  after 
a  long  and  dedicated  career  in  Con- 
grress — 16  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  6  years  with  us  here  in 
the  Senate. 

During  his  long  career  he  has  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  devotion  to  his 
constituents  in  Iowa  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  espoused  early  in  life. 
He  has  proved  to  be  a  loyal  and  hard- 
working public  servant. 

In  his  trip  overseas  with  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  and  later 
to  work  In  Europe  for  the  Cwnmittee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  and 
in  the  days  that  lie  ahead,  we  wish  him 
the  best  of  luck,  health,  and  happiness. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  is  retiring,  a  sincere  welcome 
to  Texas.  If  he  should  ever  change  his 
residence  from  Iowa,  we  invite  him  to 
come  to  Texas. 

In  World  War  I  Senator  Martin  at- 
tended the  first  Officers  Training  Camp 
at  Leon  Springs,  in  Texas,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  commissioned  officer 
graduates  of  that  camp.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  World  War  I,  and  fre- 
quently attends  the  Leon  Springs  Officers 
Training  Camp  graduates'  annual  re- 
union in  Texas. 

Senator  Martin  owns  two  fine  farms  in 
Brazoria  County,  Tex.  This  is  in  the 
historic  area  where  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
the  father  of  Texas,  planted  the  first 
Anglo-American  colony  in  Spanish 
Texas  in  1821.  Senator  Martin's  farms 
are  on  some  of  the  grants  made  to 
Stephen  P.  Austin's  "Old  Three  Hun- 
dred," being  the  first  300  Anglo-Ameri- 
can families  to  settle  in  Texas. 

With  his  interest  in  this  area  of  the 
first  Anglo-American  colony  in  Texas,  in 
the  westward  expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  Texas,  Senator  Martin 
has  an  interest  in  historic  ground  in  our 
State.  So  we  welcome  him  whenever  he 
visits  our  State;  and  should  he  ever  de- 
cide to  change  his  residence,  we  will  wel- 
come him  to  Texas  even  more  cordially. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  Cali- 
fornia has  more  islands  than  Iowa  has. 
If  Tom  Martin  should  decide,  after  re- 
tirement, that  he  would  like  to  come  to 
California,  we  will  welcome  him  there, 
because  we  are  certain,  in  the  light  of 
his  retirement,  that  he  will  not  run  again 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  has  been  a  great  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  is  a  great 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  know  he  la 
retiring  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  home  to  Iowa  and  visit  with  his 
family. 

But.  Tom,  if  you  decide  you  want  to 
come  out  to  California,  come  right  alcMig. 
You  can  join  the  Iowa  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia, because  its  membership  exceeds 
the  total  population  of  Iowa.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mi-.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  we  do 
not  like  to  have  Senator  Tom  Martin 
leave  us.  However,  now  that  he  has  seen 
fit  to  leave  us,  we  are  glad  to  look  back 
upon  his  past  record.  He  has  been  an 
excellent  Senator.  He  was  a  member 
of  my  committee.  I  wish  he  were  back 
there  now. 

Wherever  he  goes  in  the  future.  I  know 
he  will  continue  to  do  good  work,  as  he 
has  done  in  the  Senate. 

If  he  decides  to  come  to  South  Caro- 
lina, he  knows,  without  my  telling  him. 
that  he  will  be  welcome.  We  will  give 
him  sunshine  and  a  pleasant  beach  upon 
which  to  play  at  the  same  time. 


INCREASED  PAY  FOR  POSTAL  AND 
CIVIL  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  information  continues  to 
pile  up  in  support  of  the  action  taken 
by  Congress  last  week  to  increase  the  pay 
of  our  postal  and  civil  service  employees. 

The  latest  data  in  support  of  a  pay 
raise  came  to  the  conunittee  from  the 
National  Civil  Service  League.  As  every- 
one knows,  the  league  is  nonpartisan 
in  its  views ;  its  membership  is  represent- 
ative of  private  industry;  its  purpose  is 
better  government  at  the  national  and 
lower  levels. 

The  data  presented  to  the  committee 
by  the  laague  is  startling,  to  say  the  least. 
For  example,  in  comparing  present  sala- 
ries with  those  of  1939,  it  shows  that  a 
GS-5  has  fallen  13.7  percent  behind,  a 
GS-9  is  28.9  percent  behind,  a  GS-11 
is  32.4  percent  behind,  and  a  GS-15  is 
67.1  percent  behind.  Other  figures  are 
just  as  shocking. 

In  view  of  these  figures  the  7.5-percent 
increase  Congress  approved  last  week  is 
modest  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
those  in  the  administration  who  are 
presently  engaged  in  reviewing  the  pay 
bill  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  President 
to  the  data  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
In  order  that  it  may  be  available  for  all 
to  see  and  study,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
iTi£Lrk.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  a  careful 


review  of  these  data  will  serve  to  alert 
even  the  most  doubtful  to  the  Justifica- 
tion of  and  need  for  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  the  pay  of  Federal  employees  as 
provided  in  the  bill  now  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk. 

Exhibit  1 

Analysis  or  Tables  Relatinc  to  PintCHAsiNO 

POWn    or    GOVKBNKXNT   SALAaOS    1938    AND 

1960 

The  attached  chart  describes  the  purchas- 
ing power  value  of  classified  and  certain 
statutory  salaries  of  the  Federal  Ooverninent 
in  1960  in  comparison  with  corresponding 
schedules  in  1939.  The  "stable"  year  1939 
is  often  referred  to  for  such  purposes  since 
immediately  thereafter  salary  structures, 
along  with  many  other  elements  of  the  econ- 
omy, were  disrupted  by  the  war.  They  have 
not  since  been  brought  Into  even  the  limited 
degree  of  balance  that  obtained  in  1939. 

A  somewhat  similar  comparison  of  salaries 
in  general  was  made  recently  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  and  presented 
in  their  series.  Road  MajM  of  Industry.  No. 
1267,  April  8,  1960.  It  was  Utled  "The  Two- 
way  'Squeeze' — 1960"  and  describes  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  Income  taxes  and  inflation 
on  Income  between  1939  and  1960.  The  at- 
tached chart  does  not  go  quite  as  far  as  the 
NICB  comparison  in  that  the  latter  includes 
social  seciorlty  taxes.  This  chart  reflects 
only  changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Federal 
income  taxes.  Inclusion  of  State  and  local 
income  taxes,  social  security  or  equivalent 
deductions,  and  the  like,  would  enlarge  the 
Indicated  gaps  still  further. 

For  reference  as  to  what  has  been  taking 
place  in  wage  board  salaries,  which  are  de- 
signed to  keep  pace  with  business  and  In- 
dustrial practice  at  comparable  levels,  a  com- 
parison is  included  of  the  schedule  median 
wage  board  rate  of  1960  and  1943.  Approxi- 
mately half  of  the  wage  board  employees  are 
above  and  half  are  below  this  point.  Hence 
it  Is  commonly  used  as  a  general  Indicator. 
A  comparable  flgure  for  1939  was  not  avail- 
able. The  wage  board  increases  reflect  the 
general  sharing  of  blue  collar  employees  in 
the  growth  of  national  productivity  beyond 
merely  holding  even  with  the  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Among  the  points  apparent  from  the  chart 
are: 

1.  OS  grades  1  and  2  have  had  Increases 
which  give  them  slightly  more  purchasing 
power  today  than  they  had  in  1939.  How- 
ever, they  seem  to  have  fallen  behind  what 
has  been  taking  place  in  wage  board  sched- 
ules for  blue  collar  workers.  This  may  in 
part  explain  the  dlfllculty  of  recruiting  at  the 
GS-1  and  OS-2  levels. 

2.  Prom  GS-3  to  15  there  Is  progressive  de- 
terioration percentagewise  as  well  as  In  dol- 
lar terms,  with  most  of  the  grades  falling 
behind  their  corresponding  1939  positions  by 
20  to  60  percent.  For  equivalence,  a  civil 
servant  at  the  beginning  of  CAF-14  In  1939 
would  have  to  be  paid  midway  between  GS- 
17  and  18  today. 

3.  A  precise  comparison  cannot  be  made  of 
the  supergrades  16,  17,  and  18  for  1939  and 
1960  because  they  were  not  authorized  until 
1949.  However,  since  there  was  a  rough 
equivalent  to  a  supergrade  in  1939  with  a 
salary  level  of  $9,000  the  comparison  of  to- 
day's supergrades  is  made  with  that.  The 
1960  suj>ergrades  have  much  less  purchasing 
power  than  did  their  1939  counterpart. 

4.  Congressmen  have  come  within  12  per- 
cent of  holding  their  own  between  1939  and 
1960.  although  it  is  rather  generally  recog- 
nized that  their  1939  level  was  too  low.  As- 
sistant Secretaries  on  the  same  basis  have 
fallen  behind  substantially  but  have  also 
fared  better  than  many  levels  of  the  clas- 
sified service. 
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Table  1. — Purehatug  potoer  of  Gwemment  talaries,  1939  and  1960 


June  22 


IflW 


Grade  or  title 


CAF-1.. 
CAF-2.. 
CAr-3.. 
CAF-4.. 
CAF-5.. 
CAF-6.. 
CAF-7  . 
CAF-8.. 
CAF-9.. 
CAF-10. 
CAF-n. 
CAF-n. 
CAF-13. 
CAF-14. 
CAF-15. 


CS\aaA- 
flcatloa 

Act 
starting 

rates 


Super^rade  equivalent. 


A  »lstant  Secretary . . . 

OoDfcreasman 

Wage  board  median  «. 


(1,260 
1,440 
1,620 
1,800 
2,000 
2,300 
2.600 
2.900 
3,200 
3,500 
3,800 
4.600 

6,  no 

6,500 
8,000 

•,000 

9.000 
10,000 
•1.780 


Fe<leral 
tncome 
taxes  ■ 


0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$15 
47 
76 

124 

156 

156 

188 

33 


Ineaiiw 
after 


SI.  an 

1,440 
1,620 
1,800 
2^000 
2,300 
2.600 
X900 
3,200 
3,500 
3,800 
4.685 
6.553 
6,434 
7.876 

8,844 

8,844 

9.812 

« 1,756 


a»i 

OS  2. 
OS- 3 

aa4 

0&6 

aa« 

OS  7 

OS  8 

Q349 

OS 

OS 

OS 

OS 

OS 

OS 

OS 


OS-1 

OS  18. 


As4stant  Secretary 

man 

board  median  < . 


Coiipr«ssman. 


W«5e 


'  Ftunfly  oT  4.    10  percent  deduction  allowed. 

>Incr««9e  tn  Consnmer  Price  Index  1996  to  April  1960  was  112.45  t)ercent;  from 
June  1M3,  68.5  percent. 


AME2»fDMENT  OP  MINERAL  LEASING 
ACT  OF  FEBRUARY  25,  1920 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1612.  H.R.  10455;  with  the 
understanding  that  there  be  20  minutes 
of  debate,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson],  the  author  of  the  bill, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DisksenJ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  10455) 
to  amend  tb-  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
February  25,  1920.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mineral 
Leasing  Act  Revision  of  I960". 

Sec.  2.  Sections  17,  17(a)  and  17(b)  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote  the 
mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil,  oil  shale,  gas, 
and  sodium  on  the  public  domain",  approved 
February  25.  1B20,  as  amended  (30  U.8C. 
228) .  are  further  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  All  lands  subject  to  dispo- 
sition under  this  Act  which  are  known  or 
believed  to  contain  oil  or  gas  deposits  may 
be   leased   by   the   Secretary. 

"(b)  If  the  lands  to  be  leased  are  within 
any  known  geological  struct\ire  of  a  pro- 
ducing oil  or  gas  field,  they  shall  be  leased 
to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bidder 
by  competitive  bidding  under  general  regu- 
lations in  units  of  not  more  than  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  acres,  which  shall  be  as  near- 
ly compact  in  form  as  possible,  upon  the 
payment  by  the  lessee  of  such  bonus  as  may 
be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  and  of  such  roy- 
alty as  may  be  fixed  in  the  lease,  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  12 'i  per  centum  in  amount 
or  value  of  the  production  removed  or  sold 
from  the  lease. 


ki 
ol 


"(c)  i4 

in  any 
ducing 
ing  appllcati 
fled  to  h()ld 
entitled 
com  petit 
conditioqed 
of  a  roya 
value   of 
from  the 

"(d) 
and  gas 
military 
twelve- 
tion  that 
island  in 
section 
(Public 


Secre  tary 


applications 

Nicolas 

the 

out  com 

the  costs 

active 

tary,   anc 

has   not 

known 

oil  or  gas 

'\e) 
shall  be 
lessee  of 
per  acre 
year's 
A 

of  rental 
of  each 
discovery 
on  the 

"(f) 
section 
years  an 
mary 
shall 
as  oil  or 
Any  Ieas( 
on  whicl 
unit  or 
erations 
of  Its 

prosecutejd 
for  two 
gas  Is 

'■(g) 
which  is 
cessation 


Al 


lease 
minim  um 


lands: 


tern 
con  inue 
(as 


prtnary 


AprQloeD 


Orade  or  title 


10.. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


CbMsl- 
firatk>n 

Act 
starting 

ratc« 


12,  960 
3,265 
3.495 
3.755 
4.(V40 
4.490 

4.  9N0 
5.470 

5.  98.') 

6.  .V» 
7.030 
8.330 
9,8W 

11.3.V; 
12.770 

14.  lUO 

15.  375 
17,500 
20.000 
22,500 
«4,722 


Increaee  since  1939 


Amount 


$1,700 
1.815 
1,875 
1.95.1 
2.040 
2.190 
2,  3Hn 
2.  570 
2,  7S.'i 
lOO.". 

3. 2:»o 
3. 7:«i 

4.290 

4,  XV, 

4,  7711 

5,910 

fi,3T5 

8,500 

11.000 

12,  5«) 

•2,933 


l>nrnt 


135 

126 
llli 

109 

102 

9.1 

92 

89 
87 
8>'. 
V. 
t>l 


».o 

•Vs 

71 

94 

122 

12.1 

<  164 


liOSt 

through 
;)rlce 

increasFs 
since 
1939 « 


$1,417 
1.619 
1.82-J 
Z024 
2.249 

2.  .W6 
2.924 
3.261 

3.  .198 
3.U36 

4.  273 

5.  l.V. 
6.244 
7.  224 
8.857 
9.94.1 
9,945 
9,945 
9.945 

11,034 
<  1,203 


19C0 
Ke<lenU 
income 

tliXI'S  • 


U 

M 
173 
2.'4 
344 
487 
627 
767 
920 
1.078 
i.Zii 

1,  M7 
2.2K7 

2,  Vi»i 
4.U12 
4.919 
4,919 
4.919 
4.919 
4.356 

•5 


Income 
needed 

In  1960 
to  e<iunl 
1039  pur- 

chbiirig 
power 


(2.881 
3,  142 

3.  r,i5 
4.078 

4.  jitf 
5.373 
«.  151 
6.928 
7,718 
8,<(14 
9,308 

11.388 
14, CM 
H>,  .'.04 
20,  745 
23,  70H 
23,70*4 
23.708 
23,  TftS 
25,  2(12 
«3,024 


Pereent 

dlacrrp- 
ancy  ol 

lono 

lalary 

vtilh 

1M9 

schedule 


+9 

+3 

-3 

-8 
-13 
-19 

-a 

-Jb. 
-28 

-ao.9 

-3X4 
-3«.  7 
-42  2 
-45.3 
-'■■2  4 
-rt7  1 

-M  a 

-35.8 

-18  5 
-12  0 
+35  8 


>  Family  of  4.  Standanl  dtHiiJCtlon  allowed  03-1  to  11;  10  percent  de<UictV)a  al- 
lowed tor  |)«-rson.<!  above  tluti  1pvi>I.  J3,0()0  a'lilltlon;il  dt-iluctlon  for  Conjrcjwraan, 
as  authoriied  by  law. 

•  Schedule  nie<tian  war**  hoard  rate;  e<|uival<>nt  to  CIS  1.  I>»la  but  av»ll.il<k'  fur 
1939;  1900  comparison  is  with  June  l'.t43. 


Il 


y«ar 


the  lands  to  be  leased  are  not  with- 

own  geological  structiu-e  of  a  pro- 

or  gas  field,  the  person  first  mak- 

on  for  the  lease  who  is  quall- 

a  lease  under  this  Act  shall  t>e 

to  a  lease  of  such  lands  without 

ve  bidding.     Such  leases  shall   be 

upon  the  payment  by  the  lessee 

ty  of  12  Va  per  centum  in  amount  or 

the    production   removed   or   sold 

lease. 

the  event  that  the  Issuance  of  oil 

[eases  becomes  consistent  with  the 

use  of  San  Nicolas  Island  within  a 

period  following  the  determina- 

has  been  made  with  respect  to  that 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of 

of  the   Act   of   February  28.   1958 

l^w  85-337),  the  applicants  whose 

for  oil   and   gas    leases  on   San 

Inland  are  presently  pending  before 

shall  be  entitled  to  leases  with- 

;  >etitlve  bidding,   upon   payment   of 

of  retaining  their  applications  in 

status   as  determined   by   the   Secre- 

provided  that   San  Nicolas  Island 

been    classified   as    a    part    of    any 

g^logical   structure  of  a  producing 

field. 

leases  issued  under  this  section 
:onditioned  upon  payments  by  the 
a  rental  of  not  less  than  50  cents 
for  each  year  of  the  lease.     Bach 
rental  shall  be  paid  in  advance, 
royalty  of  $1   per  acre   in  lieu 
shall  be  payable  at  the  expiration 
ease   year  beginning  on  or  after  a 
of  oil  or  gas  in  paying  quantities 
leased. 
Competitive  leases  issued  under  this 
Bpall  be  for  a  primary  term  of  five 
noncompetitive  leases  for  a  pri- 
of   ten   years.     Each   such   lease 
so  long  tklXci  Its  primary  term 
is  produced  in  paying  quantities. 
Issued  under  this  section  for  land 
or  for  which,  under  an  approved 
development  plan,  actual  drilling  op- 
were  commenced  prior  to   the  end 
term  and  are  being  diligently 
at   that  time   shall   be  extended 
y^ars  and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  or 
In  paying  quantities, 
lease  issued  under   this  section 
subject  to  termination  because  of 
of  production  shall  be  terminated 


pro  duced 
No 


for  this  cause  so  long  as  reworking  or  drilling 
operations  which  were  commenced  on  the 
land  prior  to  or  within  sixty  days  after  ces- 
sation of  production  are  conducted  thereon 
with  reasonable  diligenoe.  or  so  long  as  oU 
or  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities  as  a 
result  of  such  operations.  No  lease  issued 
under  this  section  shall  expire  because  op- 
erations or  production  is  suspended  under 
any  order,  or  with  the  consent,  of  the  Sec- 
retary. No  lease  issued  under  this  section 
covering  lands  on  which  there  is  a  well  ca- 
pable of  producing  oil  or  gas  In  paying 
quantities  shall  expire  because  the  lessee 
fails  to  produce  the  same  unless  the  lessee 
is  allowed  a  reasonable  time,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  sixty  days  after  notice  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mall,  within  which  to 
place  such  well  in  producing  status  or  un- 
less, after  such  status  is  i>rtablished.  produc- 
tion is  discontinued  on  the  leased  premises 
without  permission  granted  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(h)  Whenever  it  appears  to  tlie  Secretary 
that  lands  owned  by  the  United  States  are 
being  drained  of  oil  or  gas  by  wells  drilled 
on  adjacent  lands,  he  may  negotiate  agree- 
ments whereby  the  United  States,  or  the 
United  States  and  its  lessees,  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  such  drainage.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  made  with  the  consent  of 
the  lessees,  if  any,  affected  thereby.  If  such 
agreement  is  entered  Into,  the  primary  term 
of  any  lease  for  which  compensatory  royalty 
is  being  paid,  or  any  extension  of  such  pri- 
mary term,  shall  be  extended  for  the  period 
during  which  such  compensatory  royalty  Is 
paid  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  dis- 
continuance of  such  payment  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced  In  paying 
quantities.  The  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  all  such  agreements  entered  Into  dur- 
Ir.E;  the  previous  year  which  involve  unleased 
Government  lands. 

'■(i)  If,  during  the  primary  term  or  any 
extended  term  of  any  lease  Issued  under 
thi.s  section,  a  certified  statement  Is  filed  by 
any  mining  claimant  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  section  7  of  the  Multiple  Mineral  De- 
velopment Act  of  August  13.  1954  (88  Stat. 
708),  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  521),  whether 
such  filing  occur  prior  to  this  Act  or  here- 
after, asserting  the  existence  of  conflicting 
unjDatented  mining  claim  or  claims  upon 
which  diligent  work  Is  being  prosecuted  as  to 


1960 
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any  lands  covered  by  the  lease,  the  running 
of  time  under  such  lease  shall  be  suspended 
as  to  the  lands  involved  from  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  filing  of  such 
verified  statement  until  a  final  decision  Is 
rendered  In  the  matter. 

■•(J)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall, 
upon  timely  application  therefor,  issue  a 
new  lease  in  exch&nge  for  any  lease  issued 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  or  any  renewal 
thereof,  or  any  lease  heretofore  Issued  in 
exchange  for  a  twenty-year  lease,  such  new 
lease  to  be  for  a  primary  term  of  five  years 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  oU  c»r  gas  Is  pro- 
duced in  paying  quantities  and  at  a  royalty 
rate  ol  not  less  than  lav^  per  centum  in 
amount  or  value  o*  the  production  removed 
or  sold  from  such  leases,  except  that  the 
royalty  rate  shall  be  12  ^  per  centum  in 
amount  or  value  of  the  production  removed 
or  sold  from  said  leases,  as  to  (1)  such  leases, 
or  such  parts  of  the  lands  subject  thereto, 
and  the  deposits  underlying  the  same,  as 
are  not  believed  to  be  within  t^e  productive 
llmlU  of  any  producing  oil  or  gas  deposit, 
as  such  productive  limiU  are  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  exist  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  and  (2)  any  production  on  a  lease 
from  an  oU  or  gas  deposit  which  was  dis- 
covered after  May  27,  1941,  by  a  well  or  welU 
drilled  within  the  boundaries  of  the  lease, 
and  which  la  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  a  new  deposit;  and  (3)  any  producUon 
on  or  allocated  to  a  lease  pursuant  to  an 
approved  unit  or  cooperative  agreement  from 
an  oU  or  gas  depoelt  which  was  discovered 
after  May  27,  1941.  on  land  committed  to 
such  agreement,  and  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  a  new  deposit,  where 
such  lease,  or  a  lease  for  which  It  is  ex- 
changed, was  included  in  such  agreement 
at  the  time  of  discovery,  or  was  included  in 
a  duly  executed  and  filed  explication  for  the 
approval  of  such  agreement  at  the  time  of 
discovery. 

"(k)  Ptor  the  purpose  of  more  properly 
conserving  the  natural  resources  of  any  oil 
or  gas  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or  any  part 
thereof  (whether  or  not  any  piu-t  of  said 
oU  or  gas  pool  field,  or  like  area,  is  then 
subject  to  any  oooperative  or  unit  plan  of  de- 
velopment or  operation ) ,  lessees  thereof  and 
their  representatives  may  unite  with  each 
other,  or  jointly  or  separately  with  others, 
in  collecUvely  adopting  and  operating  under 
a  oooperative  or  unit  plan  of  development 
or  operation  of  such  pool,  field,  or  like  area, 
or  any  pcu-t  thereof,  whenever  determined 
and  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  be  necessary  or  advisable  In  the  public 
Interest.  The  Secretary  Is  thereunto  author- 
ized. In  his  discretion,  with  the  consent  of 
the  holders  of  leasee  Involved,  to  establish, 
alter,  change,  or  revoke  drilling,  producing, 
rental,  mlnlmtim  royalty,  and  royalty  re- 
quirements of  such  leases  and  to  make  such 
regulations  with  reference  to  such  leases, 
with  like  consent  on  the  part  of  the  lessees, 
in  connection  with  the  Institution  and  oper- 
ation of  any  such  cooperative  or  unit  plan 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  se- 
cure the  proper  protection  of  the  public  in- 
terest. The  Secretary  may  provide  that  oil 
and  gas  leases  hereafter  Issued  under  this 
Act  shall  contain  a  provision  requiring  the 
lessee  to  operate  under  such  a  reasonable  co- 
operative or  unit  plan,  and  he  may  prescribe 
such  a  plan  under  which  such  lessee  shall 
operate,  which  shall  adequately  protect  the 
rights  of  all  pcurtles  In  Interest,  Including 
the  United  States. 

"Any  plan  authorised  by  the  preceding 
paragraph  which  Includes  lands  owned  by 
the  United  States,  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  contain  a  provision  whereby 
authority  Is  vested  In  tiie  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  or  any  such  person,  committee,  of 
State  oc  Federal  officer  or  agency  as  may  be 
designated  In  the  plan,  to  alter  or  modify 
from  time  to  time  the  rate  of  prospecting 
and  development  and  the  quantity  and  rate 


of  production  under  such  plan.  All  leasee 
operated  under  any  such  plan  approved  or 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excepted 
In  determining  h^i«4tng«  or  control  under 
the  provisions  of  any  section  of  this  Act. 

"When  separate  tracts  cannot  be  Inde- 
pendently developed  and  operated  In  con- 
formity with  an  established  well-spacing  or 
development  program,  any  lease,  or  a  por- 
tion thereof,  may  be  pooled  with  other  lands, 
whether  ot  not  owned  by  the  United  States, 
under  a  communltizatlon  or  drilling  agree- 
ment providing  for  an  apportiotunent  of 
production  or  royalties  among  the  separate 
tracts  of  land  comprising  the  drilling  or  spac- 
ing unit  when  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intericx'  to  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
and  operations  or  production  pursuant  to 
such  an  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
op>erations  or  pHroductlon  as  to  each  such 
lease  committed  thereto. 

"Any  lease  Issued   for  a  term  of  twenty 
years,  or  any  renewal  thereof,  or  any  por- 
tion of  such  lease  that  has  become  the  sub- 
ject    of     a    cooperative     or     unit    plan    of 
development  or  operation  of  a  pool,  field,  or 
like  area,  which  plan  has  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  continue  In 
force  until   the   termination  of  such  plan. 
Any    other   lease   issued    under   any   section 
of   this   Act  which   has   heretofore  or   may 
hereafter  be   committed  to  any  such   plan 
that  contains  a  general  provision  for  allo- 
cation of  oil  or  gas  shall  continue  In  force 
and  effect  as  to  the  land  committed,  so  long 
as   ths   lease  remains  subject  to  the  plan: 
Provided.  That  production  Is  had  In  paying 
quantities  under  the  plan  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration  date    of   the    term   of   such   lease. 
Any  lease  hereafter  committed  to  any  such 
plan  embracing  lands  that  are  In  pwt  within 
and  In  part  outside  of  the  area  covered  by 
any  such  plan  shall  be  segregated  Into  sep- 
arate leases  as  to  the  lands  conunltted  and 
the  lands  not  conmiltted  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  unitization :  Prortded,  however.  That 
any  such  lease  as  to  the  nonunitlzed  portion 
shall   continue   In  force   and   effect  for  the 
term    thereof    but    for    not    less    than    two 
years  from  the  date  of  such  segregation  and 
so  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced 
In   paying   quantities.     The    minimum   roy- 
alty  or    discovery    rental    under    any    lease 
that  has  become  subject  to  any  cooperative 
or  unit  plan  of  development  or  operation, 
or  other  plan  that  contains  a  general  pro- 
vision for  allocation  of  oil  or  gas.  shall  be 
payable  only  with  respect  to  the  lands  sub- 
ject to  such  lease  to  which  oil  or  gas  shall  be 
allocated  under  such  plan.     Any  lease  which 
shall  be  eliminated  from  any  such  approved 
or  prescribed  plan,  or  from  any  communl- 
tizatlon or  drilling  agreement  authorized  by 
this  section,  and  any  lease  which  shall  be  in 
effect  at  the  termination  of  any  such  ^- 
proval  or  prescribed  plan,  or  at  the  tomlna- 
tion  of  any  such  conununltlzation  or  drilling 
agreement,   unless   relinquished,  shall  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  original  term  thereof, 
but  for  not  less  tlian  two  years,  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced  In  pay- 
ing quantities. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  hereby 
authorized,  on  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  s^prove  operating,  drUling,  or 
development  contracts  made  by  one  or  more 
lessees  of  oil  or  gas  leases,  with  one  or  more 
persons,  associations,  or  corporations,  when- 
ever. In  his  discretion  the  conservation  of 
natural  products  or  the  public  convenience 
or  necessity  may  require  It  or  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  may  be  best  subserved 
thereby.  All  leases  operated  under  such  ap- 
proved operating,  drilling,  or  development 
contracts,  and  interests  thereunder,  shall  be 
excepted  in  determining  holdings  or  control 
under  the  provisions  of  any  said  Act. 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  avoid 
waste  or  to  promote  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  may  authorize  the  subetirface 
storage  of  oil  or  gas,  whether  or  not  pro- 


duced from  federally  owned  lands.  In  lands 
leased  or  subject  to  lease  luider  this  Act. 
Such  authorization  may  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  storage  fee  or  rental  on  such 
stored  oil  or  gas,  or.  In  lieu  of  such  fee  or 
rental,  for  a  royalty  other  than  that  pre- 
scribed In  the  lease  when  sufch  stored  oil  or 
gas  Is  produced  In  con j  miction  with  oil  or 
gas  not  previously  produced.  Any  lease  on 
which  storage  Is  so  authorized  shall  be  ex- 
tended at  least  for  the  period  of  storage  and 
eo  long  thereafter  as  oU  or  gas  not  previ- 
ously produced  is  produced  In  paying  quan- 
tities." 

Skc.  3.  Section  27  of  said  Act,  as  amended 
(30  U.S.C.  184).  Is  further  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sxc.  27.  (a)  (1)  No  person,  association,  or 
corporation,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  con- 
trol at  one  time,  whether  acquired  directly 
from  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  or  other- 
wise, coal  leases  or  permits  on  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  ten  thovisuid  two  htuidred  and 
forty  acres  In  any  one  State. 

"(2)   A  person,  association,  or  corix>ratlon 
may   apply  for   coal   leases   or  permits   for 
acreage  In  addlUon  to  that  which  is  permis- 
sible under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
but  the  additional  acreage  shall  not  exceed 
five  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres 
in   any   one   State.     Each   application  shall 
be  for  forty  acres  ot  a  multiple  thereof  and 
shall  contain  a  statement  that  the  granting 
of  a  lease  or  permit  for  the  additional  lands 
Is  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  to  carry 
on  business  economically  and  that  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  In  the  public  Interest.     On  the 
filing  of  such  an  i^jpllcatlon,  the  coed  de- 
posits In  the  lands  covered  by  It  shall  be 
temporarily  set  aside  and  withdrawn  from 
all  forms  of  disposal  xmder  this  Act.     The 
Secretary  shall,  after  posting  notice  at  the 
pending  triplication  In  the  local  land  office, 
conduct  public  hearings  on  it.     After  such 
hearings  the  Secretary  may,  under  such  regu- 
lations as  he  may  prescribe  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  he  finds  to  be  In  the  public  Interest 
and   necessary  to   enable   the   applicant   to 
carry  on  business  economically,  permit  the 
applicant  to   take  and   hold  coal  leases  or 
permits  for  additional  acreage  as  hereinbefore 
provided.     The  Secretary  may.   In  his  own 
discretion  c»-  whenevw  sufficient  public  In- 
terest Is  manifested,  reevaltiate  a  lessee's  or 
permittee's  need  tot  all  or  any  part  of  the 
additional  acreage  and  may  cancel  any  lease 
or  permit  covering  all  w  any  part  of  such 
acreage  if  he  finds  that  cancellation  is  In  the 
public  lnt««8t  or  that  the  cofd  deposits  In 
said  acreage  are  no  longer  necessary  tot  the 
lessee    or    permittee    to    carry   on    business 
economically  or  that  the  lessee  or  permittee 
has  divested  himself  of  aU  or  any  part  of  his 
first  ten  thousand  two  htuidred  and  forty 
acres  or  no  longer  has  facilities  which,  in 
the  Secretary's  opinion,  enable  him  to  ex- 
ploit the  deposits  under  lease  or  permit.     No 
assignment,  transfer,  or  sale  of  any  part  of 
the  additional  acreage  may  be  made  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

"(b)(1)  No  person,  asaodatlon,  or  corpo- 
ration, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
subsection,  shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  control 
at  one  time,  whether  acquired  directly  from 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  at  otherwise, 
Bodltim  leases  or  permits  on  an  aggregate  of 
more  than  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  In  imy  one  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
where  the  same  is  necessary  in  order  to  se- 
ctire  the  economic  mining  of  sodltim  com- 
pounds leasable  under  this  Act,  permit  a 
person,  association,  or  corporation  to  take  or 
hold  sodium  leases  or  permits  on  up  to 
fifteen  thotisand  three  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  any  one  State. 

"(c)  No  person,  association,  or  corporation 
shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  control  at  one  time, 
whether  acquired  directly  from  the  Secretary 
under    this    Act    or    otherwise,    phosphate 
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leases  or  permita  on  an  aggregate  of  more 
tK^n  ten  thousand  two  hundred  and  torty 
acres  In  the  United  States. 

"(d)(1)  Ho  person,  association,  or  corpo- 
ration, except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  shall  take,  hoM,  own  or  control  at  one 
time,  whether  acquired  directly  from  the 
Secretary  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  oil 
or  gas  leases  (Including  options  for  such 
leases)  on  land  held  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  more 
than  two  hundred  forty-six  thousand  and 
eighty  acres  In  any  one  State  other  than 
Alaska.  In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
the  limit  shall  be  three  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  the  northern  leasing  district  and 
three  hundred  thoxisand  acres  in  the  south- 
ern leasing  district,  and  the  boundary  be- 
tween said  two  districts,  shall  be  the  left 
limit  ot  the  Tanana  River  from  the  border 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Tanana  and  Yxikon 
Rivera,  and  the  left  limit  of  the  Ttikon 
River  from  said  confluence  to  its  principal 
southern  mouth. 

"(2)  No  person,  association,  or  corporation 
shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  control  at  one  time 
options  to  acquire  interests  in  oil  or  gas 
leases  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which 
Involve,  In  the  aggregate,  mare  than  two 
hundred  thoosand  acres  of  land  In  any  one 
State  other  than  Alaska,  or  in  the  case  of 
Alaska,  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  In  each  of  its  two  leasing  districts,  as 
hereinbefore  described.  No  option  to  acquire 
any  interest  in  such  an  oil  or  gas  lease  shall 
be  enfordble  if  entered  into  for  a  period 
of  more  than  three  years  (which  three  years 
■hall  be  Inclusive  of  any  renewal  period  If 
a  right  to  renew  is  reserved  by  any  pnurty 
to  the  option)  without  the  prior  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  In  any  case  in  which  an 
option  to  acqidre  the  optlonor's  entire  inter- 
est In  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  acreage 
under  a  lease  is  entered  into,  the  acreage 
to  which  the  optloa  Is  applicable  shall  be 
charged  both  to  the  optlonor  and  to  the 
optionee,  but  the  charge  to  the  optlonor 
•hall  cease  when  the  option  Is  exercised.  In 
any  case  In  which  an  option  to  acquire  a 
part  of  the  optlonor's  Interest  In  the  whole 
or  a  part  at  the  acreage  under  a  lease  Is 
entered  Into,  the  acreage  to  which  the  opti<xi 
is  applicable  shall  be  fully  charged  to  the 
optlonor  and  a  share  thn^crf  shall  also  be 
charged  to  the  optionee  as  his  interest  may 
appear,  but  after  the  option  Is  exercised, 
said  acreage  shsUl  be  charged  to  the  parties 
pro  rata  as  their  Interests  may  appear.  In 
any  case  In  which  an  assignment  is  made 
of  a  part  of  a  lessee's  interest  in  the  whole 
or  part  at  the  acreage  under  a  lease  or  an 
application  for  a  lease,  the  acreage  shall  be 
charged  to  the  parties  pro  rata  as  their 
Interests  may  appear.  No  optkn  or  assign- 
ment hereafter  made,  or  renewal  thereof 
hereafter  granted,  shall  be  enfordble  imtll 
notice  thereof  has  been  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  an  ofllcer  or  employee  of  the  Oefmrt- 
ment  of  the  Interior  designated  by  him  to 
receive  the  same.  Each  such  notice  shall 
Indude.  in  addition  to  any  other  matters 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  names  and 
addresses  ot  the  parUes  thereto,  the  serial 
number  of  the  lease  or  application  for  a 
lease  to  which  the  option  Is  applicable,  and 
a  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  covered 
thereby  and  of  the  interests  and  obligations 
of  the  parties  thereto  and  shall  be  subscribed 
by  the  holder  of  the  option  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent.  An  option  which  has  not 
been  exercised  shall  remain  charged  to  both 
parties  until  notice  of  its  expiration,  re- 
linquishment, or  siurender  has  been  filed,  by 
either  party,  with  the  Secretary  or  any  ofBcer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior designated  by  him  to  receive  the 
same.  In  addition,  each  holder  of  any  such 
option  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Department  ot 
the  Interior  as  aforesaid  within  ninety  days 
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In  each  year  a  statement 

in  addition  to  any  other  matters 

by  the  Secretary,  his  name,  the 

address  of  each  grantor  of   an 

1  by  him.  the  serial  number  of 

or  application  for  a  lease  to  which 

sptlon  is  applicable,   the  number 

levered  by  each  such  option,  the 

in  each  State  to  which  such 

applicable,  and  his  interest  and 

under   each    such   option.      The 

the  holder  of   an   option  so   to 

render  the  option  unenforcible  by 

imenforciblllty    of    any    option 

provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 

i4ish  the  number  of  acres  deemed  to 

option  by  any  person,  associa- 

corporation     in     computing     the 

dhargeable  under  the  first  sentence 

p  iragraph  and  shall  not  relieve  any 

of   any  liability  to  cancella- 

forced  disposition,  or  other 

provided   by   law.     The    Secretary 

forms   on   which   the   notice 

required  by  this  paragraph 

made. 

No  person,  association,  or  corpora- 
take,  hold,  own  or  control  at  one 
Interest  as  a  member  of  an  asso- 
a  stockholder  in  a  corporation 
lease,  option,  or  permit  under  the 
of  this  Act  which,  together  with 
embraced   in   any  direct  holding, 
or  control  by  him  of  such  a  lease, 
permit  or  any  other  interest  which 
lave  as  a  member  of  other  associa- 
ta  a  stockholder  in  other  ccxpora- 
ownlng   or   controlling   such 
o|>tions.  or  permits  for  any  kind  of 
exceeds     in     the     aggregate     an 
( quivalent  to  the  maximum  number 
jl  the  respective  kinds  of  minerals 
any  one  lessee,  (^tlonee,  or  per- 
uhder  this  Act,  except  that  no  person 
charged  with  his  pro  rata  share  ot 
holdings  of  any  association  or 
unless  he  is  the  beneficial  owno' 
;han  10  per  centum  of  the  stock  or 
of  ownership  or  control  of 
or  corporation,  and  except 
three  years  after  the  enactment 
no  valid  option  in  existence  prior 
e^ctment  of  this  Act  held  by  a  oor- 
or  association  at  the  time  of  enaet- 
this  Act  shall  be  chargeable  to  any 
of  such  corporation  or  to  a  mem- 
association  so  long  as  said  option 
held  by  such  corporation  or  asso- 
i^nder  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

contract    for    development    and 

of   any  lands  leased   under   this 

or  not  coupled  with  an  inter- 

s\|ch  lease,  and  no  lease  held,  owned 

in  common  by  two  or  more 
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to  create  a  separate  association 

preceding  paragraph  of  this  sub- 

>etween  or  among  the  contracting 
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in  coounon,  but  the  proportlon- 

of   each   such    party   shall   be 
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minerals  allowed  to  any  one  lessee, 

or  permittee  under  this  Act. 

toothing  contained  in  subsection  (e) 
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18.  19.  and  22  of  this  Act  or   (11). 
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to  be  operated  and  used  by  them  Jointly  In 
the  transportation  ot  oil  from  their  several 
wells  or  from  the  wells  of  other  lessees  under 
this  Act  or  in  the  transportation  of  coal  or 
(ill)  to  Increase  the  acreage  which  may  be 
taken,  held,  owned,  or  ©ontroWed  under 
section  27  of  this  Act. 

"(g)  Any  ownership  or  Interest  otherwise 
forbidden  in  this  Act  which  may  acquired  by 
descent,  will,  Judgment,  or  decree  may  be 
held  for  two  years  after  Its  acquisition  and 
no  longer. 

"(h)(1)  If  any  Interest  in  any  lease  Is 
owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  means  of  stock  or  otherwise,  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  ot  this  Act,  the  lease 
may  be  canceled,  or  the  interest  so  owned 
may  be  forfeited,  or  the  person  so  owning 
or  controlling  the  interest  may  be  oompelled 
to  dispose  of  the  interest  In  any  appropriate 
proceeding  instituted  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Such  a  proceeding  shall  be  instituted 
in  the  United  SUtes  district  eonrt  for  the 
district  in  which  the  leased  prupeity  or  some 
part  thereof  is  located  or  in  which  the  de- 
fendant may  be  found. 

"(3)  The  right  to  cancel  or  forfeit  for 
violation  of  any  of  the  provlsioru  of  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  affect  adversely  the 
title  or  Interest  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser  of 
any  lease.  Interest  In  a  lease,  option  to 
acquire  a  lease  or  an  Interest  therein,  or 
permit  which  lease  Interest,  option,  or  per- 
mit was  acquired  and  is  held  by  a  qualified 
person,  association,  or  corjxjratlon  In  con- 
formity with  those  provisions,  even  though 
the  holdings  of  the  person,  association,  or 
corporation  from  which  the  lease,  interest, 
option,  or  permit  was  acquired,  or  of  his 
predecessor  In  tlUe  (including  the  original 
lessee  of  the  United  States)  may  have  been 
canceled  or  forfeited  or  may  be  or  may  have 
been  subject  to  cancellation  or  forfeiture 
for  any  such  violations.  If.  In  any  such 
proceeding,  an  underlying  lease,  interest, 
option,  or  permit  is  canceled  or  forfeited  to 
the  Government  and  there  are  valid  Interests 
therein  or  valid  options  to  acquire  the  lease 
or  an  interest  therein  which  are  not  subject 
to  cancellation,  forfeiture,  or  compulsory 
disposition,  the  underlying  lease,  Interest, 
option,  or  permit  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  highest  responsible  qualified  bid- 
der by  competitive  bidding  under  general 
regulations  subject  to  all  outstanding  valid 
interests  therein  and  valid  options  pertain- 
ing thereto.  Likewise.  If.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding, less  than  the  whole  Interest  In  a 
lease,  Interest,  option,  or  pennit  Is  canceled 
or  forfeited  to  Oie  Government,  the  partial 
Interests  so  canceled  or  forfeited  shall  be 
sold  by  the  Secretary  to  the  highest  re- 
sponsible qualified  bidder  by  competitive 
bidding  \inder  general  regulations.  If  com- 
petitive bidding  falls  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
offer  the  Secretary  may.  In  either  of  these 
cases,  sell  the  interest  In  question  by  sxich 
other  method  as  he  deems  appropriate  on 
terms  not  less  favorable  to  the  Government 
than  those  of  the  best  competitive  bid  re- 
ceived. 

"(8)  The  commencement  and  conclusion 
of  every  proceeding  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  promptly  noted  on  the  appropriate 
public  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

"(1)  Effective  September  21,  1959.  any  per- 
son, association,  or  corporation  who  Is  a 
party  to  any  proceeding  with  respect  to  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act.  wheth- 
er initiated  prior  to  said  date  or  thereafter, 
ahall  have  the  right  to  be  dismissed  as  such 
a  party  upon  showing  that  be  holds  and  ac- 
quired as  a  bona  fide  purchaser  the  Interest 
involving  him  as  such  a  party  without  vio- 
lating any  provisions  (rf  this  act.  No  hearing 
upon  any  such  showing  shall  be  required  by 
the  Department  unless  svldenos  prima  facie 
in  its  files  indicates  a  possible  violation  of 
the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  on  the  part  of  the 
alleged  bona  fide  purchaser. 
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•'(J)  If  during  any  sodi  proceeding,  a  par- 
ty thereto  files  with  the  Secretary  a  walv«r 
of  his  rights  under  bis  lease  (including  par- 
ticularly, where  applicable,  rights  to  drill 
and  to  assign)  or  if  such  rights  are  suspend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  pending  a  decision  in 
the  proceeding,  whether  Initiated  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  act  or  thereafter,  payment 
of  rentals  and  running  of  time  against  the 
term  of  the  lease  or  leases  involved  shall  b« 
suspended  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  filing  of  the  waiver  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  rights. 

(k)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  If  any  lands  or  deposits  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  subleased, 
tmsteed,  possessed,  or  controlled  by  any 
device  permanently,  temporarily,  directly, 
indlrsctly.  tacitly,  or  in  any  manner  what- 
soever, so  that  they  form  a  part  of  or  are 
in  anywise  controlled  by  any  combination 
to  the  form  of  an  tmlawful  tnist.  with  the 
consent  of  the  lessee,  optionee,  or  permittee, 
or  form  the  subject  of  any  contract  or  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  at  trade  in  the  mining 
or  selling  of  coal,  phosphate.  otU  oil  shale, 
gas,  or  sodlmn  entered  into  by  the  lessee. 
optionss.  or  permittee  or  any  agreement  or 
understanding,  written,  verbal,  or  otherwise, 
to  which  such  lessee,  optionee,  or  permittee 
shall  l>e  a  party,  of  which  his  or  Its  output 
Is  to  be  or  bseome  ttas  subject,  to  control 
the  price  or  prices  thereof  or  of  any  holding 
of  such  lands  by  any  Individual,  partner- 
ship, association,  eorporatlon,  or  control  in 
excess  at  the  aaaonnts  of  lands  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  lease,  option,  or  permit  shall 
be  forfeited  by  appropriate  court  proceed - 
lng«.*• 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Upon  the  sxi^ratlon  of  the  Ini- 
tial five-year  term  of  any  noncompetitive 
oU  or  gas  lease  whldi  wm  Issued  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  which  has  been 
maintained  In  accordance  with  applicable 
statutory  requirements  and  regulations,  the 
record  tltleholder  thereof  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  single  extension  of  the  lease,  unless 
then  otherwise  provided  by  law,  for  such 
lands  covered  by  it  as  ars  not  on  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  lease,  withdrawn  traan 
leasing.  A  withdrawal,  however,  shall  not 
affect  the  right  to  an  extooslon  If  actual 
drilling  operations  on  such  lands  were  com- 
menced prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
wlthdravral  and  were  being  diligently  pros- 
ecuted on  the  expiratton  date  of  the  leaee. 
No  withdrawal  shall  be  effective  within  the 
■leaning  at  ttate  ssctkai  until  ninety  days 
after  notice  thereof  has  been  sent  by  regis- 
tered or  certified  mail  to  each  lessee  to  be 
affected  by  such  withdrawaL 

(b)  As  to  lands  not  within  the  known 
geologic  structure  of  a  producing  oU  or  gas 
field,  a  noncompetitive  oil  or  gas  lease  to 
which  this  seetkm  Is  applicable  shall  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  five  ycsis  and  so  long 
thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  produced  in  paying 
quantities.  As  to  lands  within  the  known 
geologic  structure  of  a  prodticlng  oil  or  gas 
field,  a  noncompetitive  lease  to  which  this 
section  Is  applicable  shall  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  two  years  and  so  long  thereafter  as 
oil  or  gas  Is  produced  In  psytnc  quantities. 

(c)  Any  noneosnpetltlve  oil  or  gas  lease 
extended  under  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  in  force  at  the 
expiration  of  the  Initial  five-year  term  of  the 
lease.  No  extension  shall  be  granted,  how- 
ever, unless  within  a  period  of  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  expiration  date  of  the  lease,  an 
application  therefor  Is  filed  by  the  record 
tltleholder  or  so  assignee  whose  assignment 
has  been  filed  for  approval  or  an  operator 
whose  operating  agreement  has  been  filed  for 
approval. 

(d)  Any  lease  Issued  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  which  has  been  maintained 
In  aecordanes  with  applicable  statutory  re- 
quirements and  rcgutaitlaDS  and  which  per- 
tains to  land  on  which  actual  drilling  op- 
erations were  commenced  prior  to  the  end 


of  lU  fixed  term  and  are  being  diligently 
prosecuted  at  that  time  shall  be  extended 
for  two  years  and  so  long  thereafter  aa  oil 
or  gas  is  produced  in  paying  quantities. 

Ssc.  5.  The  Act  of  February  26,  1920,  as 
amended  (80  U.S.C.  181  and  the  f<^lowlng). 
is  amended  by  adding  a  section  42  thereto 
to  read  as  follows: 

"No  action  under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary Involving  the  application  for.  issu- 
ance, cancellation,  or  forfeiture  of  or  title 
to  any  oil  and  gas  lease  shall  be  maintained 
unless  such  action  Is  commenced  or  taken 
within  ninety  days  frcn  and  after  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary  relating  to  such 
matter.  No  such  action  to  review  such  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  heretofore  rendered 
shall  be  maintained  ""Iimm  the  same  be  com- 
menced or  taken  within  ninety  days  from 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act." 

Sw:.  6.  The  last  sentence  of  section  30(a) 
of  the  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  aa  amended 
(30  VJSJC.  187a) ,  U  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Upon  the  segregation  by  an  assign- 
ment of  a  lease  Issued  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  held  beyond  its  primary 
term  by  production,  actual  or  suspended,  or 
the  payment  of  compensatory  royalty,  the 
segregated  lease  of  an  undeveloped,  assigned, 
or  retained  part  shall  continue  for  two  years, 
and  so  long  thereafter  aa  oil  or  gas  is  pro- 
duced In  paying  qxian titles." 

The  provisions  of  this  section  6  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  lease  Issued  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Section  1  ot  the  Act  of  Peb- 
riiary  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181). 
section  2  of  said  Act  (30  U.S.C.  182) .  and  sec- 
tion 21  of  said  Act  (30  U.S.C.  341)  are 
amended  by  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"native  asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid  bitumen, 
and  bituminous  rock  (Including  oU- impreg- 
nated rock  or  sands  from  which  oil  la  re- 
coverable only  by  special  treatment  after  the 
deposit  is  mined  or  qimrried)"  immediately 
after  the  words  "oil  shale,"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  each  section.  The  ijrovlslons  of 
section  21  of  said  Act  (80  VB.C.  241)  shall 
be  applicable  to  leases  issued  under  this 
sectloti.  except  that  no  person,  association, 
or  corporation  shall  acquire  or  hold  more 
than  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  in  any  one  State. 

(b)  If  an  offer  for  a  lease  under  the  pro- 
vlBions  of  section  21  tor  deposits  other  than 
oil  shale  la  based  upon  a  mineral  location, 
the  validity  of  which  might  be  questioned 
because  the  claim  was  based  on  a  placer 
location  rather  than  on  a  lode  location,  or 
Tloe  vena,  the  offeror  ahall  have  a  preferenoe 
right  to  a  iemae  if  the  offer  is  filed  not  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  i^iproval  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  A  lease  imder  the  multiple  use  prin- 
ciple may  issue  notwithstanding  the  exist- 
ence of  an  outstanding  lease  issued  under 
any  other  provision  erf  this  Act. 

Sbc.  8.  No  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  affect  any  valid  right  granted  under  the 
law  as  It  existed  prior  to  such  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDEEISON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

I  take  this  time  {urimarily  to  pay 
tribute  to  two  members  of  the  committee. 
The  preparation  <a  the  bill  has  been  a 
long  and  tedious  process.  It  involves 
the  amendment  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920. 

Much  of  what  is  eotxtalned  in  the 
House  bill,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate,  was  in  S.  2S83,  which  was 
originally  introdneed  by  tte  diitin- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  0'Mahom«y1. 

In  my  opinion,  for  a  long  period  of 
time — in  fact,  practically  since  1935 — 
Senator  Joseph  CMahonit  has  been  the 


great  autlMMlty  in  the  United  States  on 
the  sobdeei  of  mineral  lemslng.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  Bilneral  leasiiig  bill  as 
far  Imck.  as  1936. 

Durinc  the  many  shears  that  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  he  has  not  been 
interested  In  the  mibject  of  mineral 
leasing.  Therefore,  we  were  desirous  to 
complete  work  on  the  l^  while  we 
might  still  have  the  advantage  of  his 
great  knowledge  and  technical  skill  in 
the  drafting  of  mineral  leasing  legisla- 
tion. 

I  would  certainly  be  remiss  if  I  failed 
not  only  to  menti(xi  his  authorship  of 
the  bill  which  we  have  used  as  a  model 
on  which  to  build,  but  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  worked 
on  it. 

I  think  it  worth  reminding  the  Senate 
that  Senator  OltiAHOKR-.  as  a  very 
young  man,  worked  with  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kendrick  on  the  original  oil  leasing 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  rare  that 
an  individual  shoulcl  live  through  a  whole 
cycle  of  legislation,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has  been  able  to  do.  I  pay 
high  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Aixorrl  for  the  part  he 
played  In  the  drafting  oi  the  bilL  It  is 
always  possible  for  a  minority  to  cause 
trouble,  if  It  desires  to  do  so.  The  aMe 
Senator  from  Colorado  worked  stead- 
fastly in  trying  to  report  a  good  bill.  He 
did  not  agree  with  everything  in  it,  and 
I  did  not  agree  with  everything  In  It. 
But  we  tried  to  find  a  meeting  place. 
We  took  time  to  make  certain  that  the 
final  bill  was  satisfactory.  I  compliment 
the  SenatOT  from  Colorado  irincerely  on 
the  part  which  he  played  in  the  prq>ar»- 
tion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  bUl  invrfvcH  some 
new  developments.  There  is  a  title  pro- 
vision on  tar  sands.  There  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  tar  sands  may  become  man 
important.  The  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  been  applied  on  oil  and  gas 
may  become  usable  in  the  field  of  tar 
sands. 

So  we  shall  have  a  10-year  lease,  in- 
stead of  a  5-year  lease  and  a  5-year 
extension. 

We  shall  have  some  increases  In  rent- 
als, which  win  be  of  benefit  to  the  recla- 
mation fund,  the  public  school  fimds, 
and  so  f(xth. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Intericx"  and  Inaailar  Affairs  who  worked 
upon  this  measure  are  indeed  gratefol 
for  the  fine  work  wMch  has  been  done. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  thank  the  SenatCH*  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Ammebson]  for  his  very  kind 
remarks.  Only  those  who  have  worked 
in  this  fi^d  can  comprehend,  I  am  sure, 
how  extremely  comi^cated  it  is. 

The  Senator  frwn  Wyoming  [Mr. 
OKabcwktI  introduced  the  original  bill. 
I  beUeve,  and  he  was  very  active.  After 
he  became  ill,  earlier  in  the  year,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  work  with  him  on  ooca- 
skm,  and  also  to  wra-k  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexieo  (Mr.  Amnsov]. 

I  bdieve  this  bill  will  bring  new  rev- 
enue to  the  United  States,  and  I  believe 
the  bill  is  a  step  forward. 
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I  have  forfeited  what  I  beUeve  ahoidd 
be  one  feature  of  future  legialattMi— 
namely,  a  recording  act  to  be  appUcable 
to  this  field.  I  had  offered  such  a  meas- 
ure. But  because  ot  the  complication 
involved  in  working  It  out,  I  decided  that 
rather  than  prejudice  the  overall  good 
to  be  gained  by  the  bill,  I  would  with- 
draw my  amendment;  and  I  have  done 

so. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AmoessohI 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
CMahonet]  for  their  extremely  fine 
work  on  the  bill 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yidd. 
Mr.  LAUSC?HE.    On  page  2  of  the  re- 
port, paragraph  3  states,  in  effect,  that 
the  bill  substitutes  a  fixed  10-year  lease 
term  for  the  present  5-year  term  with 
automatic  right  of  renewal  for  a  second 
5-year  term.     Will  the  right  to  renew 
carry  with  it  the  identical  rental  that 
is  set  forth  for  the  first  year  of  the  10- 
year  term;  or  if  a  5-year  renewal  is 
required,  will  there  be  a  restudy,  with 
the  intent  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
rent  should  be  raised  when  the  renewal 
is  made? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  some  extent  para- 
graph 3,  on  page  2  of  the  report,  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
reading,  is  in  error.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  examine  page  6  of  the  re- 
port  

Mr.   ANDERSON.     Mr.    President,  I 
question  whether  it  is  in  error.    I  believe 
it  is  misleading. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes;   let  us  say  it  is 

miAl«»ftfifpg 

If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  ex- 
amine page  6,  he  will  see  there  has  been 
a  substitution  of  a  single  10-year  pri- 
mary lease  term. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Where  on  page  6? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 

I  now  read  that  part  of  the  report: 

Lease  terms:  Substitution  of  a  single  10- 
year  primary  lease  term  In  the  ease  of  non- 
competitive leases  (I.e..  leasee  held  on  lands 
which  are  not  within  the  known  geological 
structure  of  a  producing  field)  for  the  pres- 
ent S-year  term  with  right  of  renewal  wiU. 
it  is  belleve<l.  simplify  administration  and 
reduce  costs  both  to  the  aovemment  and 
the  indiistry. 

Similarly,  allowance  of  an  added  Q-year 
term  for  existing  and  future  oU  and  gas 
leases,  if  actual  drilling  U  being  dlllgenUy 
prosecuted  at  the  end  of  the  primary  term, 
will  provide  Impetus  toward  ezplcn^tlon  for 
oil  and  gas  and  reward  those  who  do  so 
dlUgentiy. 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  let  me  say  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  who  is  now  on 
the  floor,  has  very,  very  consistently 
taken  the  position,  since  this  began — and 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  discuss  it — 
that  the  United  States  was  not  getting 
sufficient  rentals  fnxn  these  properties, 
for  which  the  rentals  are  prorated  back 
to  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion and  roads.  As  a  consequence,  there 
is  a  new  paragraph  on  minimum  rentals. 
It  is  dealt  with  on  page  6  of  the  report. 
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beginning  In  the  middle  of  the  page, 
under  the  subhead  "Minimum  Rentals." 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  fiom  Ohio  that  Instead  of  a  5- 
year  lease^and  an  automatic  5-year  ex- 
t^ision,  tikere  is  now  to  be  a  single  10- 
year  lea»i,  but  no  extension  of  that 
10-year  l«se.  The  total  periods.  In 
short,  are  dentlcal. 

The  airendment  merely  means  that 
there  will  be  one  10-year  period— not  5 
years  followed  by  a  second  period  of 
5  years,  v  1th  the  result  that  addiUonal 
bookkeepj  og  would  be  required. 

B4r.  LACrSCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
bill  does  i  lot  provide  for  a  10-year  lease 
and  then  i  5-year  extension;  is  that  cor- 
rect? Of  course,  the  act  originally  pro- 
vided for  a  5-year  lease  and  a  5-year 
extension 

Mr.  AiroERSON.  That  is  correct; 
there  is  i  ot  to  be  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  10-ye  ir  lease. 

Mr.  L/USCHE.  In  other  words,  the 
lease  is  to  be  10  years,  and  no  5-year 
extension . 

Mr.  At  DERSON.  Yes;  and  I  am  very 
glad  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  called 
attention  to  that  point,  because  in  the 
absence  c  f  this  legislative  history,  some- 
one migl:  t  have  construed  this  measure 
as  meanng  that  there  would  be  a  10- 
lease  and  a  5 -year  extension. 
,  there  will  be  no  such  exten- 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendment,  request  a  conference  there- 
on with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and 
the  Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr. 
O'Mahonxy,  Mr.  Amdkrson.  Mr.  Grukh- 
iNO,  Mr.  EhvoRSHAK,  and  Mr.  Allott  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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However 


LAUSCHE.     How  about  the  in- 


sion. 
Mr. 

crease  tnjthe  rents? 

Mr.  a;  IDERSON.  The  original  pro- 
vision w  IS  for  50  cents  the  first  year, 
nothing  the  second  year,  nothing  the 
third  yej  r,  25  cents  the  fourth  year,  and 
25  cents  he  fifth  year. 

This  measure  provides  for  a  substan- 
tially hifher  rental  than  the  old  one, 
and  it  sliould  substantially  increase  the 
receipts.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the 
memben  of  the  committee,  the  increase 
represen  s  only  the  drop  in  the  value  of 
the  dolli  r.    

Mr.  U  lUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  motivated  the  proposal  to 
change  ^e  law? 

JERSON.  The  Department  of 
lor  had  all  kinds  of  troubles; 
efore  a  study  had  been  made  as 
slrabillty  of  changing  the  law. 
epartment  of  the  Interior 
wanted  io  establish  higher  rentals;  and 
in  dealli  g  with  the  whole  thing,  we  ar- 
rived at  ;hls  measure. 

Mr.  Lj  lUSCHE.  Does  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  approve  this  proposal? 

Mr.  A  JDERSON.    Yes;  all  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  ame  idment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  a  nendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  b  ill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  F  ElESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  )een  read  the  third  time,  the 
questi(»f  now  Is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  b  11  (HJl.  10455)  was  passed. 


RELEASE  OF  RECAPTURE  PROVI- 
SIONS IN  CONVEYANCE  OF  CER- 
TAIN REAL  PROPERTY  TO  THE 
CITY   OP   LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidaat,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1632.  Swiate 
biU  3319. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Chixt  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3319)  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  release  the  recapture  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  ccmveyance  of 
certain  real  property  to  the  city  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  being  taken  up  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  leadership,  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Aiicansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  who  has  informed  us 
that  the  prior  objection  entered  to  the 
measure  by  the  Senator  frwn  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse]  has  now  been  removed,  and 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  bill  brought 
up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  this  the  Stella 
School  District  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  it  was  on  yesterday  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  came 
to  me  and  stated  he  would  not  interpose 
any  objection  to  this  bill. 

All  agencies  of  the  Government  favor 
the  bill.  It  is  simply  a  bill  in  aid  of 
progress.  If  this  reservation  is  released, 
the  city  will  be  able  to,  and  plans  to, 
issue  bonds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
airport. 

I  trust  that  the  bill  will  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 


question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  3319)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepreaentativeM  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  OongresM  cuaembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  numbered  (3)  of  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for 
the  military  and  nonmllitary  activities  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1OT7,  and  for  other  ptirposes", 
approved  May  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1393),  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  The  Admlnlotrator  of  General  Services 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  execute  and 
deliver  to  the  city  of  Little  Rock.  Arkansas, 
without  consideration,  such  Instnunent  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  required  to  release 
effecttvely  to  that  city  all  right,  title,  and 
Interest  heretofrare  reserved  to  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
In  or  with  respect  to  the  land  described  in 
section  3  of  that  Act  (49  Stat.  1293-139S) 
In  compliance  with  the  condition  Imposed  by 
that  subparagraph. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Senate 
passed  Senate  bill  3319,  Calendar  No. 
1632. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
appropriate  point  in  the  debate  a  memo- 
randum I  had  prepared  (m  S.  3319,  show- 
ing it  does  not  violate  the  Morse  formula, 
be  inserted  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 

SrSTKMElfT  BT   BCMATOK  BIOCSZ 

8.  3319  intiposes  to  authorize  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  release  the  re- 
capture provisions  contained  In  the  1986 
conveyance  of  certain  airport  property  by 
the  Federal  OoTsmment  to  the  city  of  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  598  ot 
the  74  th  Congress. 

The  1930  conveyance  contained  the  fol- 
lowing reversionary  clause: 

"In  time  of  national  emergency,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  munici- 
pality shall  turn  over  complete  control  and 
operation  of  the  entire  Little  Rock  MTinlclpal 
Airport  and  the  property  thereon,  without 
rental  or  other  charge,  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  such  use  and  for  such  length 
of  time  as  the  emergency  shall  require.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War." 

During  World  War  n,  the  Array  recaptured 
the  land  in  question  and  In  1951,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  transferred  the 
land  back  to  the  city  of  Little  Rock  by  quit- 
claim deed  subject  to  the  above-quoted  re- 
versionary provision. 

The  Little  Rock  Municipal  Airport  Com- 
mission now  desires  to  develop  the  airport 
and  to  finance  the  development  through  the 
Issuance  of  revenue  bonds.  However,  bond 
attorneys  have  advised  the  commission  that 
they  cannot  Issue  a  legal  opinion  approving 
airport  revenue  bonds  for  Little  Rock  be- 
cause of  the  national  emergency  recaptiu'e 
clause  mentioned  above. 

8.  3319  proposes  to  release  the  reverslonal 
clause  without  consideration. 

COMKXNTS 

In  a  letter  dated  June  8.  1960,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  states: 

"The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  fore- 
seeable futvire  requirement  for  that  portion 
of  Adams  Field  described  by  Public  Law  598, 
74th  Congress,  and  accordingly  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  release  of  the  recapture  pro- 
visions on  the  area  conveyed  by  that  public 


law.  If  an  unforeseen  requirement  for  an 
airfield  should  develop.  It  is  believed  that 
Little  Roclc  Air  Force  Base  could  accommo- 
date the  mission." 

The  release  of  the  recapture  provision  of 
tlie  1936  law  and  the  Improvement  of  Little 
Rock  Municipal  Airport  pursuant  to  the 
issuance  of  revenue  bonds  wUl  be  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  na- 
tional defense.  Because  of  this  Important 
benefit  to  the  Federal  Government  the  pro- 
posed release  Is  not  objectionable  under  the 
Morse  formula. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con- 
sider executive  business,  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  reports  of  committees,  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  calendar  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
pairliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  chief  opposition,  as  I  imder- 
stand,  will  be  directed  against  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  nomination  to  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board,  would  it  be  possible  to  have 
the  Senate  consider  both  of  them,  en 
bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection 

Mr.GRUENINO.    I  object. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  now  have  before  us  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  S.  Bragdon,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term  expiring  December 
31.  1960.  We  have  not  acted  upon  that 
nomination. 

I  suggest  the  absence  ofa  quonnn. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  of  J(Am  S.  Bragdon, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  31.  1960. 

Mr,  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, to  which  was  referred  the  nomi- 
nations of  Vice  Adm-  Ralph  E.  Wilson. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  for  a  term  of 
4  years  expiring  June  30,  1964,  vice 
Clarence  G.  Morse,  and  the  nomination 


of  John  S.  Bragdon,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  December  31,  1960, 
vice  James  D»urfee,  considered  the  same, 
reported  favorably  thereon,  and  reccwn- 
mended  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  President,  the  nominations  were 
reported  Jointly  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
report  is  dated  Friday,  June  10,  1960. 
In  connection  with  the  report  at  that 
time  I  filed  my  individual  views,  dis- 
senting to  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nations ol  these  two  gentlemen. 

Thousli  I  agree  with  the  majority 
view  that  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson  and 
Gen.  John  S.  Bragdon  have  distin- 
guished military  records  and  were  com- 
petent witnesses  before  our  committee, 
I  cannot  concur  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  their  nominationa  be  con- 
firmed. TUs  admiidstratlon,  and  ottiers 
before  it,  have  found  it  easier  to  tap 
retired  career  officers  for  public  service 
than  to  search  further  for  qualified  civil- 
ians. There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  In  this  country's  great  maritime 
and  aviation  industries  there  are  many 
outstanding  men  who  would  be  willing 
and  honored  to  hold  appointments  on 
these  Boards — ^men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  business,  who  know  it  in- 
timately, and  who  have  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  associates. 

In  a  famous  1948  letter  President 
Eisenhower  dwelt  upon  the  Importance 
of  keeping  civilian  power  In  the  hands 
of  civilians.    He  said: 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  neocBsary 
and  wise  subordination  of  the  military  to 
civil  power  will  be  b^t  sustained  and  our 
people  win  have  greater  confidence  that  it 
Is  so  sustained  when  lifelong  professional 
soldlCTa,  in  the  absence  of  some  obvious  and 
overrtdlng  reasons,  abstain  from  seeking  high 
poUtlcal  olBoe. 

The  President  was,  of  course,  talking 
about  running  for  political  of&ce  but  in 
Its  true  meaning  any  high  appointive 
ofBce  is  also  a  high  political  ofDce.  The 
President  went  on  to  say: 

In  the  American  scene  I  see  no  dearth 
of  men  fitted  by  training,  talent,  and  In- 
tegrity tot  national  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  it  must  be  perfectly 
plain  to  everyone  that  the  great  mari- 
time Industry  of  this  country  and  the 
great  aviation  industry  of  this  country 
do  not  have  to  look  to  retired  military 
men.  to  men  who  have  spent  30  or  40 
years  in  a  military  office.  In  order  to  fill 
the  civilian  regulatory  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  the  gravamen  sjid  the 
basis  of  my  complaint  against  both  of 
these  nominations  is  that  I  do  not  beUeve 
we  ought  to  fill  these  civilian  regulatory 
agencies  with  retired  military  men.  I  am 
against  that  practice.  I  assert  that  these 
great  Industries  have  talent  enough  to 
provide  the  kind  of  leadership  needed  by 
the  civilian  regulatory  agencies.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  was  cor- 
rect when  he^isald  that  we  should  not 
select  men  who  have  spent  their  lifetimes 
in  the  military  service  to  serve  in  these 
high  political  offices. 
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Mr.  President,  this  letter  clearly  ap- 
preciates the  distinction  between  both 
the  civilian  and  military  mind  and  the 
role  than  mind  should  play  in  our  form 
of  government. 

Ur.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENOLE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CARROUL.  I  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  California  that  I  am  willing  to 
hear  much  mmre  of  the  individual  views 
of  the  Senator  from  California  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  wait  if  the  Senator 
desires  to  express  himself  further,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  not  solely  a  ques- 
tion  of  whether  a  man  should  c<xne  from 
the  military  or  from  the  industry  to  be 
regulated. 

I  read  fr(un  the  Senator's  individual 
views: 

Th.«n  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  In  this 
country^  great  maiittme  and  aviation  In- 
dustrtea  there  are  many  outrtandlng  man 
who  would  be  willing  and  hmored  to  b(dd 
amx^ntmente  cm  these  Boards. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  men  may  have  a  military  back- 
ground or  whether  these  men  should 
come  frmn  the  industry  which  must  be 
regulated  under  law.  It  seems  to  me  the 
basic  issue  is:  Who  will  really  protect 
the  public  interest? 

In  some  cases  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself,  for  example,  to  service  In  the 
Navy,  who  may  be  an  admiral,  may  not 
know  much  about  the  public  welfare.  If 
he  has  devoted  his  life  to  Annapolis  and 
to  the  Navy,  he  may  not  know  much 
about  the  public  interest  or  economics  of 
maritime  States  as  it  affects  the  public 
Interest. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  California  will 
not  base  his  argument  upon  that  thesis. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  in  a  civilian 
economy  we  should  noi  appoint  too  many 
of  our  retired  military  officers.  Rather 
than  to  say  the  appointments  should 
come  from  the  Industry  or  from  the  mili- 
tary, I  hope  the  Senator  from  California 
will  direct  his  remarks  to  those  qualified 
people  who  ought  to  be  appointed  to 
serve  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado makes  a  good  point.  We  should 
not  send  the  foxes  to  guard  the  hen- 
houses. That  Is  what  we  have  done  time 
and  time  again.  We  have  selected  men 
from  the  industries  to  be  regulated  and 
have  sent  them  to  serve  on  the  boards 
which  do  the  regulating.  We  have  sent 
the  foxes  to  guard  the  henhouses. 

I  am  dealing  tonight  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  selecting  military  men  to  serve  on 
civilian  regulatory  agencies.  I  protest 
that  upon  the  same  ground  the  President 
of  the  United  States  expressed  in  his 
letter  in  1948. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  understand  if  we  can 
work  out  n  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow 
at  a  specified  time  we  can  proceed  with 
the  debate  this  evening,  giving  Senators 
assiirance  that  there  will  be  no  rollcalls 
this  evening. 


As  I  uni  lerstand  the  situation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  and  those  who  are 
with  him  desire  to  have  yea- 
otes  on  the  two  nominations; 
It? 

That  is  correct. 

iUENINO.  Three  yea -and -nay 
nominations. 
The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia wobld  like  to  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  tl  le  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions of  lie  two  military  men.  lliese 
nominati<  ins  were  reported  en  bloc  by  the 
committe;.  lliey  are  in  one  sack.  I 
would  be  grilling  to  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tions together,  but  I  xmderstand  that 
some  Seni  .tors  wish  to  separate  the  nomi- 
nations. iJid  that  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me.  That  would  require  two  yea- 
and-nay  ^  otes. 

Mr.  JCHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  try- 
ing to  ta  :e  this  proposal  one  step  at  a 
time.  1 1  lought  that  was  what  the  Sen- 
ator toldjme.  and  I  simply  stated  what 
I  belleveqthe  Senator  told  me. 
Mr.  EV  QLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  JCHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  apparently  states  an- 
other pos  tion. 

I  have  talked  with  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsli  [Mr.  Paoxicnts] ,  who  is  down- 
stairs eat  ng  dinner.  The  Senator  says 
he  would  like  to  have  about  5  minutes 
on  the  nc  mlnation,  which  especially  in- 
terests hi  n  and  would  be  willing  to  have 
action  wii  hout  a  roUcall. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  that  will  be  perfectly  all  right  with 
me.  All  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ascer- 
tain wha  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Sen- 
ators so  I  can  relay  that  information  to 
their  col  eagues.  Some  have  engage- 
ments, an  d  some  wish  to  leave. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  at  this  time, 
so  far  as  the  Senator  from  California 
and  those  associated  with  him  are  con- 
cerned, is  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  we  c  cmclude  our  session  today,  that 
we  stand  m  adjournment  until  9:30  to- 
morrow Dioming,  and  that  at  9:30  to- 
morrow t  le  Senator  trotn  Montana  be 
recognize(  for  not  to  exceed  an  hour  and 
a  half,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  very  im  wrtant  speech  on  foreign  pol- 
icy that  Y  e  plans  to  make;  that  follow- 
ing that  a  ?eech  thore  be  10  minutes  al- 
lotted to  each  side  in  connection  with 
the  two  nxninations  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  manifested  an 
interest. 

As  I  understood,  he  would  be  willing 
not  to  ha^  e  any  debate  tomorrow,  but  I 
think  if  w  >  had  10  minutes  to  each  side, 
we  could  tnen  proceed  to  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  thje  first  two  nominations  shown 
on  the  calfndar. 

Mr.  CAEIROLL  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatir  yield? 
Mr.  EN<  JLR  I  yield. 
Mr.  CAI AOLL.  In  order  that  we  can 
have  an  mderstanding  of  the  parlia- 
mentary situation,  as  I  understand  there 
are  nominkticHis  of  two  military  mea  on 
the  executtve  calendar.  Other  appoint- 
ments are  c(Hning  up  for  consideration. 
I  think  oie  is  that  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Are  there  ^ore  than  that? 

Mr.  JO:  ENSON  of  Texas.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  nymore.  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  rep  srted  tomorrow,  but  there  are 
no  others  on  the  calendar  now. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  the  point. 
In  other  words,  what  we  shall  consider 
are  the  military  appointments,  if  I  may 
use  that  expression,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Robert  E.  Lee.  Are  there  other 
app<^tment6? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  I  am 
speaking  of  now  is  the  appointment  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board.  I  am  canying  out  what  I 
thought  was  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  California,  that  we  have  whatever 
discussion  Senators  wish  to  have  to- 
night, as  late  as  they  wish  to  have  it, 
and  that  in  the  momMg  we  call  up  these 
nominations.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Encle]  said  he  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  without  any  discussion. 
I  thought  we  should  have  10  minutes  to 
each  side,  so  that  all  Senators  would 
know  they  should  be  prepared  to  vote,  by, 
say,  11:30. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  able  Senator 
from  Texas  made  some  reference  to  the 
Senator  trom  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]  . 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texaa.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pkoxmzxej  said 
before  he  left  that  he  did  not  want  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  nominations  in  which 
he  was  interested,  but  that  he  would 
like  to  have  5  minutes  to  speak.  I  told 
him  we  were  ready  to  proceed,  and  he 
said  he  would  speak  later  tonight  or 
early  tomorrow.  He  is  not  here.  I  will 
^>eak  to  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  or  as 
soon  as  I  can  reach  him. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  As  I  understand,  the 
agreement  is  20  minutes  for  each  nomi- 
nation, 10  minutes  to  each  side  for  the 
three? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  the  third  nomination 
until  the  Senator  frmn  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmire]  is  present.  He  is  represent- 
ing himself.  I  have  sent  word  to  him. 
He  is  unable  to  be  here  at  this  moment. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  The  Senator  frwn  Texas 
proposes  an  agreement  of  20  minutes 
on  each  nomination  with  10  minutes  al- 
lotted to  each  side? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Twenty 
minutes  on  each  nominati(»i,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
and  the  opponents. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear,  at 
least  in  my  own  mind,  that  we  shall  pass 
upon  the  nomination  of  the  two  nomi- 
nees this  evening;  if  not,  we  will  vote 
tomorrow  upon  them,  if  necessary.  But 
the  question  in  my  mind  is  whether 
there  will  be  action  on  any  other  ap- 
pointments on  the  Executive  Calendar 
tonight,  or  will  we  discuss  that  subject 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  never  in- 
tended that  other  appointments  be  con- 
sidered tonight. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  majority  leader 
has  made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    As  I  understand, 
it  is  proposed  that  there  be  allotted  20 
minutes  on  each  nomination? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes,  a  totiJ 
of  40  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  With  10  minutes 
to  be  allotted  to  each  side. 
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Mr.    KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.     Is  it  intended  that 
there   should   not   be   a   morning   hour 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  No,  we  shall 
have  a  morning  hour  after  we  have  dis- 
posed of  the  nominations. 

For  any  of  those  who  are  still  in  doubt, 
we  shall  have  a  morning  hour  after  we 
have  disposed  of  the  Executive  Calendar, 
which  is  normal  routine. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
important  principle,  which  does  not  re- 
fer to  the  qualifications  of  any  of  the 
candidates.  I  am  not  opposing  them  as 
individuals.  It  is — or  should  be — a  dem- 
ocratic principle  that  the  Congress.  2 
weeks  before  adjournment,  a  few  months 
before  a  natioiml  election  should  not 
confirm  men  who  will  thereby  be  fas- 
tened on  the  next  administration  for  a 
period  of  years. 

The  next  President  might  be  from  the 
majority  party  in  Congress.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  him  tied  down  to  an  appoint- 
ment that  has  been  made  by  the  present 
administration.  I  should  like  to  free  the 
majority  from  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing to  keep  in  office  a  Commission  mem- 
ber who  has  been  appointed  by  the  out- 
going administration.  I  believe  it  is 
sound  principle  of  democratic  procedure 
that  such  appointments  should  not  be 
confirmed  at  this  time.  The  President 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  in- 
terim appointments  2  weeks  from  now 
after  this  Congress  adjourns.  And  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes  and  we  have 
a  new  President,  the  new  President  will 
be  able  to  make  such  appointments  as 
he  desires  and  not  be  committed  to  the 
appointments  of  his  predecessor,  of  ap- 
pointees who  will  remain  in  office  for  5, 
6,  or  7  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  OrueningJ  has 
made  a  very  persuasive  argiunent  in  ex- 
pressing his  viewpoint.  I  just  wish  to  be 
sure  other  Senators  who  desire  to  speak 
will  have  the  privilege  to  do  so  tonight. 
I  am  sure  that  no  Senator  wants  a  qviid 
pro  quo.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  votes. 
Senators  are  for  or  against  the  nomi- 
nations. I  am  trying  to  arrange  the 
program  so  that  every  Senator  can  ex- 
press his  views. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  he 
may  not  need  but  2  or  3  minutes,  but 
overnight  we  may  have  some  others  who 
would  like  to  discuss  the  nominations. 
I  would  like  to  modify  my  request  by 
including  the  third  nomination  on  the 
calendar  in  the  agreement,  subject  to  the 
same  consideration — ^namely,  that  we 
have  20  minutes  for  the  nomination,  to 
be  equally  divided.  10  for  and  10  against. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Is  it  my  understanding  now  that  the 
arguments  for  and  against  these  nomi- 
nations will  be  made  tonight? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  They  will 
be  made  whenever  the  Senators  wish  to 
make  them.  I  will  keep  them  here  all 
night  if  they  wish  to  remain. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  tomorrow  we  will 
have  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
on  each  of  the  appointments? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is,  on  each  of 
the  appointments  in  the  three  categories. 
The  agreement  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Murphy,  which 
may  come  up  later. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  speak  of 
the  program  for  tomorrow.  Under  the 
rule  another  nomination  could  not  be 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  proposed  agreement 
as  modified  by  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Johnson].  Is  there  objection? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  proposed 
limitation  is  agreed  to. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
reduced  to  writing  is  as  follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 


Ordered,  That  effective  on  June  23,  1960, 
at  9:30  o'clock  a.m.,  when  the  Senate  con- 
venes, the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mans- 
riELD]  be  recognized  for  1^  hoiu^  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate. 

Prortrf^d  further.  That,  following  the 
above  address,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nominations  of  John  S.  Bragdon, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  Vice  Adm.  Ralph  E.  Wilson,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board,  and 
Robert  E.  Lee,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Conununlcatlons  Commission,  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes  on  each 
nomination,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  we  shall  come  in  at 
9:30  in  the  morning.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  will  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  three  nominations 
referred  to,  and  we  shall  have  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  minutes  of  debate,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  used,  20  min- 
utes on  each  nomination.  Then  we  will 
have  a  morning  hour,  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  other  subjects  which  I  have 
listed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
what  the  majority  leader  has  just  said, 
there  will  be  no  more  yea-and-nay  votes 
tonight? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  the  vmderstand- 
ing  the  Senator  from  California  has. 
and  I  am  certain  that  is  what  is  in- 
tended. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  precisely  what 
the  Senator  from  California  understood. 
in  order  that  Senators  who  have  other 
engagements  may  attend  to  them  and 
that  this  debate  may  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  who  pro- 
ceeded with  his  usual  fairness  and  his 
usual  expedition  in  this  matter. 

IKDIVID'aAL  VIEWS  OF  ICR.  E3NOLJI 

As  I  have  stated,  the  letter  from 
President  Eisenhower  clearly  appreci- 
ates the  distinction  between  the  civilian 
and  the  military  mind,  and  the  role  that 
mind  should  play  In  our  form  of  gov- 


ernment, and  yet  we  are  called  upon 
to  confirm  for  high  political  office  a  pro- 
fessional military  man,  Adm.  Ralph  E. 
Wilson,  and  at  the  same  time  as  head 
of  the  Maritime  Administration,  a  re- 
tired admiral. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  think  of  this.  We 
have  a  retired  admiral  as  chief  admin- 
istrator of  the  Maritime  Board.  Now 
they  want  to  appoint  another  admiral  to 
the  Board  and  to  make  him  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  I  assume  that  if  one 
cannot  salute,  he  had  better  not  go  down 
to  that  Board,  because  after  the  admiral 
is  appointed,  he  will  have  all  of  his 
friends,  his  old  executive  officers  and 
others,  in  his  office.  They  will  come  in. 
They  will  be  there.  They  wUl  be  help- 
ing him.  They  may  be  competent  peo- 
ple in  the  military. 

Here  again  we  will  have  transferred 
out  of  the  Pentagon  and  into  the  civilian 
regulatory  agency  the  personnel  of  the 
Pentagon.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  is 
plain  that  we  will  have  a  little  Pentagon 
in  the  civilian  regulatory  agencies  of 
this  Nation.  I  am  against  it.  I  assert 
that  the  time  to  stop  it  is  now.  We 
should  not  have  retired  military  officers 
operating  civiUan  regulatory  agencies. 
That  is  the  reason  I  filed  the  minority 
views.  That  is  why  I  propose  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  it 
intends  to  support  this  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. 

We  are  called  upon  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  General  Bragdon  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
while  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  is 
another  retired  general  In  other  words, 
we  will  have  an  admiral  as  the  chief  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. We  will  have  an  admiral  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Board.  We 
have  a  lieutenant  general  of  the  Air 
Force  operating  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  Now  we  are  asked  to 
put  a  retired  major  general  on  the  CAB, 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McQEE.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  stood  together  on  this  matter  In 
committee.  He  is  rendering  a  great 
service  in  calling  the  attention  of  not 
only  our  colleagues  but  of  the  public  in 
general  to  the  emerging  importance  of 
this  very  serious  question. 

It  brings  into  focus  our  whole  concept 
of  public  service.  It  is  not  a  new  matter 
at  all  to  raise  the  point  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  difficult  to  attract 
competent  people  from  private  life  into 
public  service.  Therefwe,  it  seems  to 
me  that  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency — evoi  in  the  brief  time  that 
I  have  been  here — to  pick  up  castoffs  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  who  are  willing 
to  come  into  public  service.  I  do  not 
make  that  characterization  in  a  dis- 
respectful sense. 

Here  we  have  a  group  of  men  who  are 
retired  military  personnel.  They  re- 
ceive retirement  pay,  upon  which  they 
can  depend  for  their  income.  Tliere- 
fore,  they  are  in  a  position  to  accept 
Government  service  at  a  very  question- 
able level  of  pay.    The  result  is  that  with 
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thoae  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  asked 
to  select  this  kind  of  penonnel.  with  the 
pressure  on  us  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  save  mcuiey  and  save  more 
money  and  save  still  more  money.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  convenience  to  turn 
more  and  more  civil  l»tuiches  of  our 
Government  over  to  retired  military 
personnel. 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there  for  Just  a  moment? 
The  Senator  is  making  a  very  significant 
point.  This  is  what  has  hi^ipened.  We 
set  up  a  retirement  system  for  the  mil- 
itary. They  get  out  at  a  very  young  age. 
They  are  full  of  vigor  and  full  of  beans. 
They  want  to  go  to  work.  They  have 
retired,  but  they  do  not  want  to  sit 
around.  They  are  fairly  c(»npetent 
people.  They  have  been  in  the  military 
for  30  or  40  years.  So  they  go  into  the 
civilian  regulatory  agencies.  They  do 
not  know  anjrthlng  about  those  agencies. 
I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Sooator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  STsmasl, 
and  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  the 
Ccxnmittee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  should  review  this  retirement 
practlee,  because  these  people  are  getting 
out  too  early.  They  receive  good  retire- 
ment pay  as  military  officers,  and  they 
are  able  people,  and  they  are  stUl  fairly 
young.  So  we  turn  them  loose.  Natu- 
rally, they  are  standing  around  in 
squads,  and  they  are  being  picked  up  and 
sent  into  the  regulatory  agencies,  and 
those  agmdes  are  given  a  military 
(H-ientation,  which  we  ought  not  to  have 
In  the  Government. 

How  do  we  stop  it?  We  can  stop  It 
by  changing  the  retirement  system  and 
utilizing  the  services  <A  these  people 
longer  In  the  place  where  they  are 
trained  to  serve  their  country.  I  am  for 
that. 

I  am  not  against  the  military  people. 
I  think  they  are  competent  men.  How- 
ever. I  believe  in  utiUslng  than  in  the 
field  In  which  they  have  been  trained, 
and  for  which  the  taxpayers  have  paid 
thousands  of  dollars  to  give  them  the 
kind  of  training  that  makes  them  valu- 
able in  these  fiekls.  So  the  Smator  from 
Wyoming  has  stated  the  case  precisely. 
These  retired  men  are  standing  around 
waiting  to  be  iMn>ointed. 

I  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  McOES.  While  we  are  speaking 
about  the  encroachment  on  the  public 
life  of  retired  personnel,  I  believe  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  should  note  on  our 
national  horizon  at  the  moment  a  situa- 
tion which  a  House  amunittee  has 
already  noted,  namely,  that  the  same  en- 
croachment is  also  occurring  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  American  life. 

I  do  not  have  the  figures  with  me  to- 
night, but  It  is  my  recollection  that  the 
House  c(Knmlttee'8  study  tA  this  same 
question  disclosed  that  more  than  one 
out  of  four  retired  military  personnel 
have  now  entered  into  boards  of  control 
and  governing  positions  with  civilian 
corporations.  So  whereas  we  might  taJce 
certain  risks  as  less  than  a  serious  in- 
vasion, nonetheless.  It  represents  a  pat- 
tern which  the  Nation  will  have  to  face 
up  to  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Jimior 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  That  pattern  is 
the  encroachment  of  military  men  in  all 


elements  of  the  American  economy,  of 
the  American  social  strata,  and  of  the 
America:  i  capital  structure  at  the 
present  i  ime. 

That  1  \  why  I  think  it  is  an  especially 
astute  p(  rf ormance  by  the  SenaUH*  from 
Calif  om  a  to  bring  this  matter  to  our 
attentioi..  Nothing  is  more  sacred  in  oiir 
constitui  ional  framework  than  the  vray 
in  whicl  our  founding  fathers  leaned 
over  bac  Eward  to  make  sure  that  there 
would  b(  '■  a  separation  of  military  in- 
fluence rom  our  civilian  government, 
and  prodded  for  an  exception  only  in 
the  event  of  extreme  national  emer- 
gency; a  Id  then,  of  course,  as  we  know, 
the  Pres  dent  becomes  the  active  Com- 
mander n  Chief  of  the  military. 

Unless  we  rise  with  vigilance,  we  will 
surrender  the  civilian  fimction  of  our 
Govemn  ent  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
or  becau  «  we  have  become  too  busy  with 
our  othe  -  concerns.  The  pressure  to  get 
away  before  the  July  conventions  of  the 
two  poll  leal  parties  is  merely  another 
sxirf  ace  ( ase  in  point  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing in  tlie  name  of  convenimce  or  ex- 
pediency despite  our  responsibility  as 
national  legl^tors. 

I  nee^  only  remind  my  colleagues  ol 
what  hai  ipened  in  Germany  in  the  1920'8, 
where  or  e  by  one  the  people  surrendered 
more  am  more  functions  to  the  military. 
Fnxn  th  s  tendency  the  Germans  har- 
vested nazism.  Tlie  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  Italy  in  the  1920's,  which  is  an- 
other ca;e  in  point.  A  similar  parallel 
is  showz  by  what  happened  in  Japan 
with  the  rise  of  the  war  lords,  and  by 
the  sitWktion  which  prevails  in  Russia 
today.  1  need  only  ronind  Senators  of 
what  ha  ;>pened  in  those  cases  to  show 
the  danj  er  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Calif  om  a  is  directing  his  attention  to- 
night 

It  is  tme  for  our  country  to  become 
mindful  of  the  danger,  though  it  may 
be  incon  renient,  though  it  may  be  time- 
consuming,  though  the  hour  is  late  in 
the  even  ng,  thoxigh  the  sacred  hour  of 
adjounuient  may  be  near. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, « ith  all  the  sincerity  I  can  com- 
mand, U  point  out  to  our  countrymen 
the  dang  sr  of  idle  siirrender  to  the  mili- 
tary min  1  the  civil  functions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  E]  TGLE.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  1  he  Senator  from  Wyoming.  We 
have  a  further  problem  with  retired 
military  personneL  I  have  already  re- 
ferred tc  the  fact  that  they  are  getting 
out  of  tlie  military  at  a  very  early  age 
and  are  heading  all  over  the  country. 
The  Seni  ^tor  from  Wyoming  has  pointed 
out  that  they  are  going  into  private  in- 
dustry, rhey  have  gone  into  private  in- 
dustry in  great  niunbers. 

I  have  no  objection  to  their  maUng  a 
living  wh  erever  they  can,  after  they  have 
retired  fiom  the  military.  But  they  go 
into  the  defense  Industries.  Within 
recent  months,  in  hearings  held  before 
the  Hous  i  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
and  alsc  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Cervices,  a  question  has  been 
raised  about  the  propriety  of  a  general 
getting  o  It  of  the  Pentagon  and  walking 
into  a  major  defense  industry  having 
contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
The  question  which  has  be^i  raised  Is 


whether  the  particular  general,  captain, 
or  admiral  would  be  talking  across  the 
line  to  his  old  comrades,  who  still  remain 
in  the  Pentagon,  and  improperly  influ- 
encing the  decision  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  matters  vital  to  the 
national  defense. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  will  yield  in  a  m<»nent. 

This  is  a  problem  which  is  hard  to 
handle.  I  grant  that.  However,  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  make  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  hiatus  between  the 
time  a  man  leaves  his  uniform  in  the 
Pentagon  and  the  time  he  takes  a  Job 
with  a  major  defense  ctxitractor,  in  or- 
der to  handle  their  business,  when  their 
majcx*  business  is  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  defense  ccmtracts  of  one  kind 
or  another.  However  circumspect  that 
officer  may  be,  the  lmplicatic«  of  im- 
prcvriety  may  exist.  Thwe  is  no  way 
to  avoid  it.  We  ought  to  have  a  period  of 
time  in  which  that  cannot  occur.  I  hope 
the  ctxnmittees  of  Congress  will  recom- 
mend that  kind  of  legislation.  It  bears 
directly  upon  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wynning 
[Mr.  McGzxl. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Saiator 
from  Arizona.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  merely  wanted, 
more  or  less,  to  keep  up  with  this  subject 
Prom  the  colloquy  I  have  heard  this  eve- 
ning. I  am  prompted  to  become  of  the 
opinion  that  a  retired  officer's  pay  con- 
tinues when  he  takes  a  civilian  Job.  It 
has  been  my  tmderstandlng  that  General 
Quesada,  for  example,  gave  up  his  retire- 
mmt  pay  when  he  entered  the  civilian 
service  of  his  Government. 

Mr.  ENGIjE.  That  is  correct;  he  did; 
but  not  all  retired  officers  do  that.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  let  me  tell  the  Senator 
about  General  Quesada. 

Mr.  GOIX>WATER.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENOLE.  "Hie  SenatCM*  brought  up 
the  name  of  General  Quesada  as  an  ex- 
ample of  propriety.  Let  me  put  this 
statem^it  plainly  on  the  Rscokd.^  Gen- 
eral Quesada  resigned  his  C(xnmlsslon  in 
order  to  take  the  position  he  now  has, 
because  the  law  under  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed provides  that  no  retired  officer 
ever  could  serve  in  that  civilian  poet.  So 
he  resigned  his  commission  and  received 
the  appointment  to  the  positicm  he  now 
holds. 

Then  in  came  a  bin  to  r^nstate  him  in 
his  retired  position  and  his  retlr«nent 
pay.  I  did  not  object  to  it.  But  that  is 
what  happened. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senatcnr  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  will  yield  further;  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  General  Quesada 
is  an  example  of  what  happens  in  this 
kind  of  situation. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  was  afraid  that 
that  was  at  the  root  of  the  Senator's 
objection. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  not  at 
the  root  of  my  obJecti(m  at  all.  When 
the  nomination  of  General  Quesada  was 
before  the  Senate  for  confirmation,  I 
voted  to  confirm  it.  However.  I  said  at 
the  time  that  I  had  grave  misgivings 
about  Congress  violating  the  law  it  had 
enacted  in  confirming  the  very  first  time 
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the  nomination  of  a  retired  military  offi- 
cer to  fill  that  civilian  position.  I  raised 
that  question  then,  but  I  have  no  per- 
sonal animus  toward  General  Quesada. 
I  have  cited  his  case  only  as  an  example 
of  what  has  happened.  I  will  deal  fur- 
ther with  it  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
from  California  tell  me  how  many  re- 
tired officers  or  retired  military  person- 
nel, who  are  serving  on  Government 
commissions,  boards,  and  bureaus,  are 
at  the  same  time  receiving  retirement 
pay? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
not  made  inquiry  about  that. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator say  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
are.  or  would  he  say  that  very  few  of 
them  are? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know; 
I  have  not  checked  into  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  wanted  to  elim- 
inate, if  I  could,  point  by  point,  the  ob- 
jections. If  the  Senator  does  not  know 
how  many  retired  military  personnel  are 
receiving  retirement  pay  and  at  the  same 
time  are  receiving  pay  in  civilian  posts 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  we  must  as- 
sume, then,  that  the  fact  that  they 
might  be  receiving  such  pay  does  not 
enter  into  the  Senator's  objection. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
General  Quesada's  appointment  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  would 
enter  into  it.  He  receives  a  very  sub- 
stantial salary. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  Is  beside 
the  pxjint.  I  believe  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  men  who  serve  their  Govern- 
ment should  be  paid.  In  fact.  I  think 
the  Senator  voted,  the  other  day.  for  an 
increase  in  Federal  pay  on  the-  basis  that 
we  should  pay  more  in  measure  with 
what  civilian  employees  are  receiving 
in  comparable  positions. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  probably 
more  former  Representatives  and  former 
Senators  than  retired  admirals,  generals, 
and  colonels  are  filling  bureau  posts.  I 
have  never  heard  any  great  hue  or  cry 
raised  because  a  man  who  has  been  un- 
successful in  seeking  reelection  is  ap- 
pointed as  the  head  or  a  member  of  a 
commission. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  There  is  one  thing  that 
can  be  said.  The  Republicans  always 
take  care  of  their  lame  ducks. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  past  30  years  we  have  not  had 
as  many  lame  ducks  as  have  the  Demo- 
crats. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  Is  certainly  true. 
When  you  had  them,  you  had  them  in 
droves. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  have  imposed 
regulations  on  duck  hunting  and  issued 
duck  hunting  stamps.  If  ducks  are  to 
be  protected,  I  think  lame  ducks  should 
be  taken  care  of,  too. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  not  against  that. 
I  would  not  have  voted  against  any  of 
them.  However,  those  who  have  served 
for  years  in  Congress  are  probably  the 
most  competent  men  in  these  fields. 
They  are  much  more  competent  than 
the  businessmen  who  are  brought  in  to 
fill  the  offices  and  who  stay  for  2  years. 


There  are  three  schedules  working  in 
civilian  jobs  in  the  Pentagon  today:  one 
coming,  one  working,  and  one  going. 

One  thing  is  certain.  When  men  like 
Dewey  Short  are  brought  in,  they  serve 
for  many  years.  Dewey  Short,  a  Re- 
publican, served  on  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services.  He  knows  his 
business.  He  has  been  to  the  wars  for 
a  long  time.  He  knows  the  problems  of 
his  particular  agency,  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  think  there  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  civilian  employees  and 
military  employees.  Dewey  Short  is  a 
civilian,  too.  He  is  one  illustration;  I 
could  cite  others. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  In  the  colloquy 
between  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  and  the  Senator 
from  California,  a  question  was  raised, 
and  I  think  very  properly  so,  as  to  why 
the  Government  cannot  attract  people 
from  the  civilian  walks  of  life  to  these 
posts;  or.  to  put  it  another  way.  why  we 
cannot  attract  an  abundant  number. 

The  Senator  from  California  has  Just 
expressed  the  main  reason  in  his  seem- 
ing contempt  for  businessmen — and  I 
would  have  to  include  professional  men 
in  that  category.  I  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going  to  get  all  the  civilians  who 
are  needed. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  never  said  that  Do 
not  charge  that  to  me;  do  not  put  those 
words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
from  California  will  read  the  Record  to- 
morrow, he  will  understand  what  I  am 
talking  about.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  much  trouble.  I  may  say  that  the 
Republicans  will  probably  resort  to  the 
same  tactics  the  Democrats  have.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  many  of  them  do 
not  like  to  give  up  their  private  lives  and 
earnings  to  make  a  contribution  to  their 
Government  and  become  servants  of  the 
people. 

Can  we  not  clear  up  this  question  by 
agreeing  that  most  Americans  are  hon- 
est, whether  they  are  civilians,  whether 
they  are  politicians,  whether  they  are  a 
part  of  the  military? 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  big  troubles 
in  getting  this  type  of  men.  men  whom 
the  Senator  and  I  would  like  to  see  in 
the  important  Government  posts,  is  that 
they  do  not  want  to  have  their  lives 
brought  into  it.  They  do  not  want  to 
give  up  the  things  for  which  they  have 
worked  hard  throughout  their  lives. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  ridicule.  They  do  not  want  to 
come  into  a  situation  in  which  they  get 
no  help.  Chiefly,  they  do  not  want  to 
be  subjected  to  the  constant  attacks  on 
them  which  indicate  that  they  might  not 
be  honest. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  CaUfomia, 
in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  was  getting  at  the  heart  of 
the  trouble  we  are  experiencing  in  get- 
ting such  persons  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington. 

They  simply  do  not  want  to  come  here 
and  take  all  of  this  guff.  They  do  not 
want  to  give  up  what  they  have  worked 
for  all  their  lives  in  order  to  come  here 
to  work. 


Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  speech. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  If  the  Senator 
does  not  wish  to  yield  further,  I  will  take 
my  seat  and  wait.  I  will  make  my  own 
speech. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  will  be  fine. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  California  might  be  will- 
ing to  engage  in  debate.  If  he  is  not.  I 
will  take  my  seat.  I  have  nothing  else 
to  do. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  If  the  Senator  f rcwn  Ari- 
zona has  a  speech  to  make,  he  can  make 
it  when  I  have  finished.  I  will  be  fin- 
ished in  due  time. 

What  I  am  seeking  to  do  is  to  have 
businessmen  and  civilians  appointed  to 
these  positions.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  have  done. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield. 
Mr.    GRUENING.    When    the    Sena- 
tor said  he  would  like  to  have  business- 
men fill  these  posts,  he  meant  that  he 
would  like  to  have  businessmen  who  win 
stay  on  the  Job  and  show  a  little  dedica- 
ticm  and  devotion  to  it,  and  not  come 
here  for  1  or  2  years  and  then  go  back 
to  their  own  businesses,  as  they  have  un- 
der this  administration. 
Mr.  £3iGLE.    That  Is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  Implied  that 
I  was  making  some  refiection  cm  busi- 
nessmen because  I  said  there  was  one 
squad  coming,  one  squad  working,  and 
one  squad  goii^. 

There  has  not  been  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fense during  this  administraticm,  except 
the  present  one,  Secretary  Gates,  who 
had  any  real  training  for  the  position. 

Mr.  Gates  has  had  training,  and  I 
respect  him  for  it. 

But  we  have  not  had  the  kind  of 
service  we  should  get  from  the  business 
community,  if  we  wish  to  call  it  that, 
because  most  of  those  who  have  been 
appointed  do  not  remain  Icxig  enough. 
I  was  dealing  with  the  matter  of  mili- 
tary officers  in  the  civilian  Jobs.  My  ob- 
jection is  that  after  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  centiiry  or  half  a  centiur  of  mili- 
tary service,  these  men  do  not  have  the 
training  and  they  do  not  have  the  men- 
tal orientation  to  take  aa.  these  civilian 
regulatory  agoicy  Jobs  and  run  those 
agencies  as  they  should  be  run.  That  is 
the  basis  of  my  objection. 

I  like  military  men.  including  my  dis- 
tingviished  friend,  the  Senator  frmn  Ari- 
zoDA  [Mr.  GOLDWATER],  who  Is  s  briga- 
dier general  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 
I  like  them,  and  I  think  they  do  good 
Jobs  in  places  where  they  should  be. 

But.  again,  I  say  the  Federal  Aviaticm 
Agrency  presents  a  good  illustration  of  a 
government  agency  in  which  military 
men  have  moved  into  the  key.  ccmtrol 
positions.  A  brigadier  general  has  been 
named  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Agency's  Office  of  Plans  and  Require- 
ments, with  the  responsibility  for  "ad- 
vising the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  on 
matters  of  aviation  policies  and  objec- 
tives, and  long-range  Agency  plans  and 
operational  capabilities." 

I  am  sashing  that  as  soon  as  a  general 
is  brought  into  such  a  position,  he  brings 
in  his  old  executive  officer,  who  has  also 
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retired,  or  perhmM  is  In  a  military  post, 
somewhere:  and  very  soon  the  agency 
is  loculed  with  military  ofllcers. 

I  know  it  will  be  said.  "Just  compare 
the  niimbers:  there  are  not  very  many 
of  them" — less  than  200,  or  something 
of  the  sort. 

But  tlie  point  is  that  they  sit  at  the 
top.  Just  like  the  brigadier  general  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  advising  the 
Administrator  of  the  FAA  on  matters  of 
ayiation  policies  and  objectives,  and 
Icxig-range  Agency  plans  and  opera- 
tional capabilities. 

Will  some<»ie  tell  me  why  a  brigadier 
general  out  of  the  Air  Force  should  be 
holding  that  Job — ^in  a  civilian  regula- 
tory agency — which  is  dealing  with  civil- 
ian flying  and  civilian  aviation  in  this 
country? 

In  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel, 
the  chief  attorney  for  general  law,  in 
the  General  Legal  Services  Division,  is 
a  colonel.  The  Deputy  Chief  of  the  PAA 
Office  of  International  Coordination  is  a 
Navy  captain;  in  the  same  office  the  head 
of  the  Aviation  Intelligence  Branch,  In- 
ternational Field  Service  Division,  is  a 
lieutenant  colonel.  In  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Division  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion there  are  a  commander  and  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  A  colonel  Is  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Accoimtlng  Division  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

They  are  at  the  top.  and  they  give  the 
orders;  and  when  they  go  to  see  General 
Quesada,  every  morning,  they  say,  "Yes, 
sir." 

Key  positions  in  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel and  Training  are  held  by  a  brigadier 
general,  a  colonel,  and  a  lieutenant  colo- 
nel 

Again,  r  ask.  why  should  a  military  of- 
ficer hold  a  key  position  in  the  Office  of 
Personnel  and  Training  in  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  which  deals  with  civil- 
ian and  commercial  aviation  in  the 
United  States?  I  will  teU  you  why: 
TTiere  is  a  retired  lieutenant  general  up 
there  nmnlng  the  shop;  and  he  wants 
fellows  who  understand  the  structure 
of  mlMtary  command  at  the  head  of  his 
various  departments;  and  he  wants  no 
argument  from  them.  He  wants  a  "yes. 
sir"  and  a  "how  are  you  this  morning 
General  ?"  and  aU  that. 

That  is  why  we  are  getting  the  kind  of 
administration  down  there  that  we  are 
getting. 

The  very  important  Office  of  Plans  and 
Requirements  has.  In  addition  to  the 
brigadier  general  mentioned  above,  a 
Navy  captain — which  Is  a  pretty  good 
title — four  colonels,  and  three  lieutenant 
colonels. 

These  fellows  are  not  sitting  down  at 
the  bottom.  Instead,  they  are  at  the 
top  of  the  i>yramid. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, a  moat  Important  bureau,  is  al- 
most completely  under  military  domi- 
nation, I  am  Informed.  The  Bureau  of 
Flight  Standards  has  two  lieutenant 
colonels,  and  the  Bureau  of  Air  TrafBc 
Management  has  a  brigadier  general, 
a  Navy  captain,  seven  colonels,  and  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

This  is  the  Bureau  of  Flight  Standards 
for  this  civilian  regulatory  agency;  and 
tliese  Jobs  are  not  routine  Jobs.    They 
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are  key  positions  in  what  Congress  in- 
tended 1 0  be  an  essentially  civilian  agen- 
cy. Th  ise  men  influence  and  mold  pol- 
icy in  tb  e  field  of  civilian  aviation 

Why  ao  I  bring  up  this  issue?  Here 
is  an  ill  istration  of  it:  We  put  in  a  lieu- 
tenant i:eneral  as  head  of  the  Federal 
Avlatioi  Agency:  and  he  called  in  his 
old  costx  rades  at  arms,  and  they  are  run- 
ning thit  agency  today.  Today  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  we  have  a  "lit- 
tle Pent  igon."       

Mr.  X)LDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  California  yield 
for  a  qu  istion? 

Mr.  E  *JGLiE.  In  a  moment. 
Mr.  G  OLDWATER.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  irJGLE.  Mr.  President,  why  do  I 
bring  tiis  up?  I  bring  it  up  because 
now  ai  admiral  is  nominated  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  and  because  we  have  a  major 
general  nominated  to  go  on  the  Civil 
Aeronaitics  Board,  and  because  there 
already  is  an  admiral  who  is  the  Mari- 
time Ad  nlnlstrator.  I  assert  that  if  this 
prograni  continues,  we  shall  have  mili- 
tary nun  spread  throughout  all  these 
civilian  regulatory  agencies,  because  the 
pattern  is  plain:  it  is  clear  to  see.  Can 
there  b<   any  dispute  about  it? 

Now,  :  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. f>r  a  question — but  not  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  G  OLDWATER.  My  question  will 
be  very  short.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia E  a  pilot,  and  he  has  a  good 
understinding  of  the  problems  of  avia- 
tion, will  the  Senator  say  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  as  it  is  now  constituted, 
is  not  doing  a  better  Job  than  the  Job 
done  be  ore  the  FAA,  as  it  Is  now  con- 
stituted, came  into  being? 

Mr.  (fARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Sen  itor  from  Calif  ornlayleld? 

The  F  FIESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Long 
of  Hawa  11  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor fron  California  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Co  orado? 

Mr.  E  IGLE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  C  OLDWATER.     But  the  Senator 
from  CiJifomia  has  not  answered  my 
question 

Mr.  C  mROLL.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senitor  from  California  yield  now, 
because  [  wish  to  help  answer  the  ques- 
tion— al  hough  I  know  the  able  Sena- 
tor fron  California  can  answer  it. 

The  qi  lestion  Is  not  whether  those  now 
in  that  i  ^ency  are  doing  a  good  Job. 

I  can  say  that  in  all  respects  General 
Quesada  s  service  appears  excellent.  I 
can  say  the  same  for  his  staff. 

But  I :  low  go  back  to  the  grassroots  of 
democra:^  in  my  own  State.  I  do  not 
want  re  ired  military  men  running  the 
public  u  ;illty  commissions  of  my  State. 
I  do  not  want  generals  at  the  head  of  the 
regulatoy  bodies  of  my  State — not  be- 
cause th  >re  is  something  wrong  with  the 
military,  but  because  we  did  not  train 
them  f(r  that  woric.  They  are  fine 
America  IS,  but  we  trained  them  for  a 
specific  1  urpose.  They  have  served  that 
purpose  )y  the  time  they  retire. 
Ours  i(  not  a  military  government. 
So  we  jrefer  the  policy  of  having  civil- 
ians whc  undei^itand  our  problians  exer- 
cise tbei :  prerogatives  in  our  grassroots 
democrai  rj  In  our  Interest.    I  repeat,  in 


my  State  we  do  not  want  retired  military 
men  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  public  utili- 
ties commission  or  other  public  agencies. 
We  do  not  want  generals  or  other  mili- 
tary men  in  our  regulatory  bodies.  They 
were  not  trained  for  that  purpose.  They 
were  trained  to  serve  in  military  capaci- 
ties, not  to  serve  in  civilian  agencies  close 
to  the  economic  and  political  problems  of 
our  people.  These  military  men  were 
trained  to  serve  in  military  capacities  for 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  We  salute 
them  for  this  service  and  provide  ade- 
quate and  abundant  provisions  upon 
retirement. 

My  relations  with  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  have  been  satisfactory  with 
General  Quesada.  I  would  be  willing  to 
pat  him  on  the  back.  Perhiqjs  we  may 
need  here  and  there  a  general  or  an 
admiral  for  some  extraordinary  civil 
function 

But  the  real  issue  here  Is  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civilians  over  the  military. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
California  that  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge 
in  a  pers(Hial  discussion  about  specific 
generals  and  admirals. 

Indeed,  this  Is  a  philosophical  discus- 
sion. In  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
where  the  power  is  vested  in  the  people — 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and,  in  my  State,  imder  the  con- 
stitution of  Colorado — all  power  is  vested 
in  all  the  pec^le,  not  solely  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

If  I  may  refer  to  the  administration— 
either  the  present  administration  or  any 
administration:  There  seems  to  have 
been  too  much  Influence  by  the  military, 
since  World  War  n.  I  served  In  »x)th 
wars — as  an  enlisted  man  In  the  First 
World  War.  and  as  an  officer  In  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  But  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  Influence  by  the  mili- 
tary ;  and  I  think  the  time  has  come — as 
the  able  Senator  from  California  is  now 
arguing — to  effect  a  change.  The  Sena- 
tor from  California  is  not  arguing  against 
particular  individuals.  But  he  Is  argu- 
ing against  the  nominatlor  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  military  in  the  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Government.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  California  for  It. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I 
think  In  the  fleld  of  commercial  aviation 
the  FAA  is  doing  a  fair  Job.  But  It  ought 
to.  considering  the  financial  help  we  are 
giving  it  at  the  present  time.  I  think  In 
the  fleld  of  private  aviation  that  agency 
has  not  done  as  good  a  Job.  and  the  pri- 
vate pilots  of  the  country  will  say  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  allow  me  one  sentence. 

Mr.  ENGLE.    I  yield  for  one  sentence. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  will  be  a  short 
one.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
safety  in  the  air  has  vastly  improved 
under  the  PAA.  I  disagree  with  him  that 
the  FAA  is  unfair  to  the  private  pilots, 
but  I  shall  deal  later  with  that  subject. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  renxarks  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona. I  have  proposed  some  changes  in 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  in  the  fleld  of  regulation  of  ih-1- 
vate  and  business  aviation.    I  applaud 
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the  effort  to  secure  air  safety.  I  sup- 
pwt  it.  I  support  tt  with  reference  to 
commercial  aviation  I  support  It  with 
reference  to  private  aviation  But  there 
is  no  use  having  a  bull  in  a  china  shop; 
and  whenever  we  have  a  general  (^)erat- 
ing  an  agency,  that  Is  what  we  get. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 
Mr.  ENGLE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  a  question 
of  whether  a  general  runs  an  agency  or 
a  general  nms  the  country?  This  is 
what  some  of  us  warned  in  1952.  We 
have  had  a  general  running  this  country 
since.  There  were  generals  running 
many  countries  throughout  Latin 
America.  What  has  happened?  We 
can  now  look  back  7  or  8  years.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  unpatriotic.  It  is 
not  because  they  are  not  men  of  ability. 
It  Is  because  they  are  compartmental- 
mlnded  and  do  not  fuUy  imderstand  the 
workings  of  democracy.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  look  at  history  in  Latin  America, 
where  general  after  general  has  fallen. 
Who  can  deny  that  democracy  has  suf- 
fered many  setbacks? 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, perhaps  even  more  than  he  fully 
understands,  is  making  a  splendid  ar- 
gument tonight  to  strengthen  our  own 
Government  by  urging  us  to  return  to 
sound  historic  constitutional  govern- 
ment, that  is  civilian  supremacy  over 
the  military. 

We  do  not  mean  there  is  some  insid- 
ious inference  by  reason  of  his  being  an 
admiral  or  a  general.  They  are  all  fine 
Americans.  That  is  not  the  question 
A  question  of  age-old  philosophy  is  In- 
volved. Tlie  question  at  issue  is  whether 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation  shall  fully 
control  their  civilian  government. 

May  I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from 
California,  because  I  know  his  time  is 
limited,  this  same  decision  had  to  be 
made  at  Mie  time,  in  1951.  when  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  had  to  remove 
a  general  who  was  trying  to  set  a  policy 
that  might  lead  the  Nation  into  war.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  decision,  but  again, 
the  supremacy  of  civilians  in  our  form 
of  government  was  the  issue. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  California 
has  now  again  emphasized  It.  It  is  not 
that  we  could  not  take  an  admiral  here 
or  a  general  there  on  some  emergency 
occasion,  but  we  cannot  have  a  pattern 
where  the  military  begin  to  support  and 
appoint  one  another.  Why?  Because 
they  are  not  fully  qualified  for  much  of 
anything  else.  They  were  never  asso- 
ciated with  Individuals  in  political  and 
economic  life.  Military  life  is  primarily 
what  they  have  known.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California  this  is  why 
generals  take  colonels.  This  is  why  col- 
onels take  lieutenant  colonels.  That  is 
why  lieutenant  colonels  take  majors. 
They  do  not  know  anyone  else.  They 
never  have  associated  much  with  any- 
one else.  They  have  been  brought  up 
by  the  American  people  to  serve  the 
Nation,  and  they  have  served  it  well,  but 
not  in  this  particular  capacity. 

I  thank  the  Senator  iram  California 
for  yielding. 


Mr.    GOLDWATER.    Mr.    President, 

will  the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  clear  up 
one  point? 
Mr.  ENOLK  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona a  little  puzzled  when  he  says 
that  in  1951,  which  I  think  is  the  year  he 
mentioned,  a  President  had  to  relieve  a 
general  because  he  might  lead  us  into 
war.    Which  general  was  that? 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  knows 
what  general  he  was.  Why  does  the 
Senator  ask  that  question? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  Senator  state  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Was  the  Senator  here 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     No.  I  was  not. 
Mr.    CARROLL.    What  country   was 
the  Senator  in? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  was  in  Arizona. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    The  Senator  was  in 
this  country. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CARROLL.    The  Senator  knows 
what  happened  in  that  case. 

Mr.   GOLDWATER.    Yes.    Who  was 
he? 
Mr.  CARROLL.    General  MacArthur. 
Mr.    GOLDWATER.     We   were    in   a 
war. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes.  we  were  in  a 
war.  but  we  were  not  going  to  let  that 
general  determine  the  scope  of  the  war. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  thought  we 
were  in  a  war.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado may  think  it  is  something  else,  but 
when  people  are  shooting  at  us  and  we 
are  shootii^  at  them,  it  is  a  war.  If 
the  Senator  is  referring  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur  leading  us  into  war,  I  point  out 
that  we  were  already  in  a  war.  That 
general  won  It  once,  and  we  denied  him 
that  victory. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  is  talk- 
ing like  a  general  now,  and  not  like  a 
Senator. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  get 
time  on  his  own  so  I  can  answer? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  do  not  have 
any  time. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  refuse 
to  yield  fiu-ther. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
California  cannot  leave  it  here.  Some- 
one must  have  control  of  Uie  time  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  have  a  right  to  talk 
until  I  wear  out,  and  I  may  do  it. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  very  Im- 
portant  

Mr.  ENGLE.  I  do  not  want  this  dis- 
cussion to  get  into  a  row  over  whether 
President  Harry  Truman  was  right  in 
firing  General  MacArthur.  I  think  he 
was,  but  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that 
argument.  I  want  to  stop  any  more 
generals  getting  into  civilian  agencies. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  who  has  control  of  the  time  in 
opposition? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  They  will  have  time 
after  I  get  through,  and  that  may  be 
midnight. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Win  the  Senator 
yield,  if  there  is  no  control  on  time?  He 
cannot  let  this  end  where  It  Is.    If  the 


Senator  will  permit  me  1  or  2  minutes,  I 

understand 

Mr.  ENOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  be  forced  to  say  to  my  dear  friend 
frmn  Colorado  that  I  would  prefer  not 
to  have  the  argument  about  MacArthur 
interspersed  into  my  statement.  If  he 
will  let  me  complete  my  remarlcs.  which 
will  take  about  10  minutes,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him,  and  then  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  can  thresh  this  out 
to  their  hearts'  content. 

Mr.    CARROLL.    Will    the    Senator 
from  California  permit  me  1  or  2  minutes 
to  answer  the  Senator  from  Arizona? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.    Go  ahead. 
Mr.  ENOLE.    I  yleW  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  understand  the 
natm-al  affinity  one  general  has  for  an- 
other, but  what  I  tried  to  get  through 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona — I  am  sure 
he  was  in  Arizona  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore knew  what  was  happening — was 
that  the  constitutional  question  involved 
at  that  time  was  whether  a  general  could 
determine  foreign  policy,  imder  the  Con- 
stitution The  issue  was  raised  by  the 
Presidoit  (rf  the  United  States,  who  dis- 
missed him.  because,  as  he  said,  the 
civilian  leadership  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment was  supreme.  I  leave  it  to  history 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  avoid  world 
war  in  because  of  President  Truman's 
decision 

We  cannot  have  generals  running  us, 
under  the  Constitution,  and  we  cannot 
have  generals  running  the  public  regula- 
tory bodies  of  this  Nation  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  was  the  point  the 
Senator  from  California  was  trying  to 
make 

It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  colonels  and  too 
many  brigadier  generals  in  the  UJ5.  Sen- 
ate coming  out  of  World  War  n.  becaiise 
they  also  have  a  strong  afllnity  with  the 
military. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  is 
talking  to  a  colonel.  I  am  sure  he  knows. 
Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  denying  that  men  who  achieve  high 
rank  in  our  armed  services  are  with  few 
exceptions  well  qualified  for  certain  posi- 
ti(His.  Industry  has  recognized  this  fact 
by  employing  many  of  them  in  responsi- 
ble positions  as  soon  as  their  retirements 
become  effective. 

I  Improve  of  that.  Nevertheless,  ca- 
reer officers  have  been  trained  for 
almost  all  of  their  adult  lives  in  the  mili- 
tary ideals  of  discipline,  obedience,  ful- 
fillment of  a  specific  mission,  and  arbi- 
trariness of  dec^ion  essential  to  main- 
tain their  hierarchy.*  While  these 
qualities  are  virtues  in  th|e  Armed  Forces, 
they  are  likely  to  be  handicaps  when 
the  nominee  is  called  upon  to  perform 
the  quasi-judicial,  promotional,  and  reg- 
ulatory functions  of  the  agencies.  The 
professional  military  man  has  had  little 
or  no  training  or  exp«nence  in  the  eco- 
nonics  of  Intensely  competitive  indus- 
tries. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  military 
men  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
They  do  not  know  anything  about  poli- 
tics,   either.    Someone    may    write    an 
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editorial,  and  though  it  may  be  a  kindly 
editorial  It  may  c<xitaln  a  little  eritlciam. 
These  militazy  men  would  Jump  40  feet. 

Oeoferal  Quesada,  to  whom  ref  eroiee 
has  been  made.  m>peared  before  our 
ctmunittee  not  long  ago.  He  was  livid 
about  seme  editorials.  He  handed  them 
to  the  committee  members,  in  high 
dudge(»  with  indlgnaticm.  I  read  them. 
The>  were  vor  mild  editwials.  They 
said  that  he  was  a  fine  man.  that  he  had 
good  intenticns.  that  he  was  trying  to 
do  the  best  he  could,  but  that  he  was 
making  a  mistake.  He  said.  "These  are 
pressure  groups.  Hiese  are  terrible 
people."    He  denounced  them. 

I  said  to  the  goieral.  "lliere  is  not  a 
man  sitting  around  this  table,  either  Re- 
publican or  Democrat,  who  has  nm  for 
public  office  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
reprint  these  editorials  in  his  campaign 
Uterature." 

But  the  general  did  not  like  th«n.  He 
had  not  been  told  that  to  his  face  as  a 
military  officer.  He  could  not  stand  it. 
He  was  thlnskinned. 

The  military  man  has  never  had  suffi- 
cient exposure  to  business  and  its  prac- 
tices to  form  any  sort  ot  personal  phi- 
losophy so  that  he  can  carry  out  his 
intended  role  or  so  that  Congress  and 
the  Executive  can  evaluate  his  ability 
to  perform  that  new  role.  Not  at  alL 
It  is  very  different  and  very  strange  for 
a  military  man  to  serve  in  an  agency, 
since  he  may  be  battered  on  this  floor. 
We  stand  up  and  tell  them  off.  We  will 
knock  the  brass  until  it  litters  the  Cham- 
ber. They  do  not  like  it.  They  cannot 
take  it.    They  are  not  used  to  it. 

For  40  years  these  men  have  been  in 
their  command  positions.  They  said 
"Yes,  sir"  to  the  captains  when  they 
were  lieutenants.  They  said  "Yes,  sir" 
to  the  majors  when  they  were  captains. 
They  said  "Yes,  sir"  to  the  "light" 
colonels  or  lieutenant  colonels  when 
they  were  majors.  They  said  "Yes,  sir" 
to  the  colonels  when  they  were  "light" 
colonels.  And  they  said  "Yes,  sir"  to  the 
generals  when  they  were  colonels.  And 
so  on  up  the  line.  There  was  no  argu- 
ment and  no  backtalk. 

In  these  great  civilian  agencies,  when 
men  have  to  exchange  and  barter  opin- 
ions, when  ideas  have  to  stand  on  their 
own,  they  did  not  like  it  and  they  can- 
not take  it. 

So  they  should  not  be  asked  to  serve 
in  these  positions.  They  will  not  be. 
with  my  consult.  I  propose  to  oppose, 
as  I  have  said  before,  every  one  of  these 
nominations,  unless  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing and  clear  evidence  that  the  man  is 
uniquely  qiialifled  for  the  position. 

The  Senate  is  being  called  upon  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  appointees 
who  will  be  resp(xisible  for  regulating 
multimillion  dollar  civilian  industries  in 
the  civilian  public's  interest. 

The  committee  majority  in  its  report 
agrees  in  general  with  the  stat^nents 
which  I  have  made  and  expresses  con- 
cern regarding  the  nomination  of  re- 
tired military  officers  to  head  up  civilian 
regulatory  agencies.  Ihe  committee  re- 
fused to  vote  down  these  ncxninations  on 
the  ground  that  although  we  should  stcv, 
this  was  not  the  place  to  stop.  There 
was  a  feeling,  I  suppose,  that  picking  out 
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Admiral  {Wilson  and  General  Bragdon  as 
a  st<9pb  tg  place  would  cast  some  sort  of 
reflectioi  upon  them  personally.  I  do 
not  wis:  I  to  cast  any  reflection  upon 
either  nan.  On  the  other  hand,  I  be- 
lieve ths  t  the  way  to  stc^  is  to  stop,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  simply  refuse  to 
give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the  ap- 
pointmeit  of  any  more  military  officers 
unless.  IS  the  President  said — ^I  am  re- 
ferring o  Presidmt  Eisenhower — in  his 
1948  leti  er.  there  are  "some  obvious  and 
overridiBg  reasons."  I  can  flnd  no  such 
reasons  In  this  instance.  I  believe  that 
the  avia  ion  and  maritime  industries  can 
produce  many  civilians  of  long  experi- 
ence in  those  industries  who  are  thor- 
oughly ( apable  of  taking  these  appoint- 
ments. I  believe  that  the  President 
should  leek  out  such  civilians. 

I  belie  ^e  that  the  Senate  should  refuse 
to  conft  m  the  n(Mninations  of  any  re- 
tired mi  itary  officers  as  heads  of  civilian 
agencies  unless  there  are  scnne  obvious 
and  ove]  riding  reasons,  and  should  insist 
a}  a  mitter  of  principle  that  the  ap- 
pointments go  to  competent  and  recog- 
nized c\^  llians. 

Mr.  P-esident,  the  report  filed  by  the 
majority  in  this  instance  is  a  imique  re- 
port, on(  \  of  the  strangest  I  have  seen  in 
over  17  rears  of  service  In  the  Congress 
of  the  7nited  States.  The  committee 
report  is  a  report  of  three  paragraphs. 

The  llrst  paragraph  says  that  the 
committse  reports  the  nominations 
favorabl  j. 

The  S4  cond  paragraph  says: 
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continue  to  quote  from  the  report: 
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an  appointment  to  an  agency  Is 

qonorarlum  for  services   performed 

Rather,  such  an  appointment 

based   on   expected   future   per- 

In  the  highly  sensitive  area  of  bal- 

adjusting  competitive  forces  In 

interest. 

and  perhape  most  Important. 
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This  is  not  a  quotation  from  my  views, 
Mr.  President.  This  is  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  majority.  This  is  what  the 
majority  said.  They  said,  "You  should 
not  do  it.  Itiswrtmg."  They  advocated 
the  best  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
done.  For  two-thirds  of  their  report 
they  bewailed  the  practice.  They  be- 
moaned it.  They  lamented  it.  They 
condemned  it.  They  denounced  it.  They 
said.  "It  should  not  happen  again." 

I  assert,  Mr.  President,  it  should  not 
happen  now.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  stop 
it  by  voting  against  the  conflrmatl(m  of 
these  nominations  at  this  time. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ENOUB.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  fr(Mn  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  highly  and  unquali- 
fiedly the  very  able  expression  of  an  im- 
portant point  of  view  by  the  dlstin- 
gxiished  Junior  Senator  from  California. 

The  situation  which  he  exposes  cries 
for  relief.  He  has  pointed  out  that  the 
regulatory  agencies — the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — are  being  loaded  with  military 
men.  It  might  be  argued  that  there  is 
some  relation  between  civil  aviation  and 
military  aviation,  between  the  Navy  and 
merchant  marine  shipping.  But  what 
about  such  agencies  as  the  Immigration 
Service,  which  has  beim  loaded  by  the 
present  administration  with  generals 
from  top  to  bottom?  What  earthly  re- 
lationship is  there  between  a  military 
career  and  immigration?  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration has  f(^owed  this  policy  all 
through. 

However,  I  wish  to  address  msrself  to 
another  principle  which  I  think  is  deeply 
involved,  and  is,  I  think,  independent  of 
partisanship.  I  deem  it  is  entirely  wrong 
on  the  eve  of  the  end  of  an  adminis- 
tration for  the  Senate  to  approve  ap- 
pointments that  will  handcuff  and  tie 
the  succeeding  administration  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  years.  I  say  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  retiring  admin- 
istration is  a  Republican  administration 
that  may  be  succeeded  by  a  Democratic 
administration  or  whether  the  reverse  is 
the  case. 

There  is  a  certain  philos(H^y  about  an 
administration.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Republican  administration  in  its  regula- 
tory agencies  is  different  from  that  of 
the  Democratic  administration.  As  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  pointed  out,  the  Elsenhower- 
Nixon  administration  has  set  the  foxes 
to  gxiard  the  chickens.  The  principle  of 
having  the  regulatory  agencies  protect 
the  public  interest  has  been  completely 
abandoned  during  the  last  7  years. 

We  have  before  us,  in  addition  to  the 
appointments  to  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  has  ad- 
dressed himself,  the  appointment  of 
General  Bragdon  to  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board,  and  the  appointment  of  Vice 
Admiral  Wilson  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  and  other  appointments,  another 
appointment  to  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Lee. 
That  appointment  is  a  reappointment,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  is  effective  for  7  years. 
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Mr.  ENOLE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatm-  yield? 

B4r.  GRUENING.    I  yield. 
Mr.    ENGLE.    What   the   Senator   is 
emphasizing  is  that  the  present  admin- 
istraUon  is  a  dying  administration. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    It  is  like  a  piece  of  ripe 
fniit.    It  is  ready  to  fall  off  the  tree.    So 
what  are  they  undertaking  to  do?    They 
are  attemping  to  put  their  men  into 
office.    For  how  long?    Through  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States. 
Mr.  GRUENING.    Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  ENGLE.    Whether  the  appointee 
belongs  to  the  Democrats,  our  side,  or 
belongs  to  the  side  of  the  Republicans. 
So  the  practice  of  which  I  speak  would 
prevent  the  newly  elected  President  of 
the    United    States,    regardless    of    his 
party,  from  choosing  his  own  appointees. 
TtM  appointees  will  have  been  chosen. 
They  will  remain  for  7  years.    That  is  4 
years  plus  3. 

I  am  against  the  practice.  I  think  it 
Is  wrong.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn 
down  every  one  of  them  and  say.  "Let  us 
wait  until  the  people  speak,  and  if  they 
throw  this  crowd  out.  we  will  appoint 
sfxneone  else." 

Mr.  OOU)WATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  President  Nxxoir 
will  not  object  to  any  of  these  Republi- 
can appointments. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  sure  he  will 
not. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  believe  the 
SenatOT  is  touching  on  a  principle  which, 
regardless  of  which  party  finds  Itself  In 
power,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
One  of  the  weakening  factors  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  during  the  last 
8  years  has  been  the  fact  that  we  were 
saddled  with  appointees  to  schedule  16 
Jobs,  without  examinations,  by  the  for- 
mer President  of  that  administration. 
Legislation  was  offered  in  this  body  very 
early  in  the  Republican  administration 
to  remove  those  jobs  under  this,  I  think, 
very  valid  political  assimiptlon  that  if  a 
man  is  to  be  given  the  job  of  nmning 
the  country.  If  he  is  to  be  given  com- 
mand of  the  executive  branch,  he  should 
have  command  of  the  policymaking 
levels. 

I  have  been  considering  seriously  leg- 
islation to  be  introduced  into  the  next 
Congress  that  would  make  the  schedule- 
16-and-above  Jobs  subject  to  the  wUl  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  could  give  any  expression  as  to 
how  much  support  a  Republican  might 
gain  from  the  Democratic  side  on  a  bill 
such  as  that? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  agree  that  policy- 
making positions  should  be  changed 
with  a  change  of  an  administration.  I 
would  not  agree  that  people  who  are 
career  people  imder  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  should  necessarily  change. 
But  we  are  dealing  here  with  high  offl- 
ciato  of  regulatory  agencies  who  make 
policy.  I  think  very  definitely,  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  the  Republican 
Party  coming  in  or  the  Donocratic 
Party  going  out,  the  principle  is  impor- 


tant. I  think  this  prfndple  should  I4>- 
ply  to  both  parttes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  furthCT? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  yield  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  not  advocating  for  one 
mommt  that  the  administration  be  al- 
lowed to  disrupt  the  Civil  Service.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  GSA  rating 
today  that  does  not  require  an  exami- 
nation is  16,  17,  or  18,  but,  as  I  recall, 
there  were  a  vast  nuznber  of  amxrint- 
ments  made  Just  prior  to  the  dying  days 
of  the  last  Democratic  adminlstratloQ  in 
the  field  of  GSA-16,  witiiout  examina- 
tion. Certainly  many  people  were  ap- 
pointed who  were  competoit.  and  cer- 
tainly many  people  were  i^ipointed  who 
did  not  and  do  not  now  reflect  the  views 
of  the  present  administration.  As  I  said 
at  the  outset,  it  is  a  very  weak  posi- 
tion to  find  oneself  in  when  one  does 
not  find  the  support  oi  the  poUcymak- 
ing,  policyforming  level. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  touching  on  a 
very  important  point  in  American  poli- 
tics. I  may  be  old  fashioned,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  to  the  victor  bekmg  the  spcHls, 
because  if  the  victor  is  to  be  sTKXxssful, 
he  must  have  the  ability  to  make  de- 
cisions and  have  those  decisions  car- 
ried out.  not  necessarily  in  these 
regulatory  agencies,  because  they  are 
appointive  and  have  always  been  appoin- 
tive. I  refer  now  to  tiie  thousands  and 
thousands  of  jobs  at  the  policymaking 
level.  If  the  cotmtry  is  unfoTUmate 
enough  to  wake  up  the  day  after  elec- 
tion and  find  itself  saddled  again  with  a 
Democratic  administration,  then  it  will 
have  to  face  up  to  the  same  problems 
that  the  Republicans  had  to  face  when 
they  woke  up  after  election  and  found 
themselves  in  power  with  thousands  of 
people  who  hinder  their  policy  decisicms. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  making  a  valu- 
able contribution,  and  whoi  he  wishes 
to  get  ready  to  stop  the  practice,  I  would 
be  very  happy  to  help  him  in  the  general 
policy  field. 

B4r.  GRUENING.  I  would  like  to 
modify  the  dictum  of  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arizona  which  he 
has  derived  from  ancient  Roman  his- 
tory, that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoUs, 
by  sa3ring  that  I  believe:  "To  the  victor 
belongs  the  responsibihty." 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  if  the 
Senator  does  not  recognize  the  first 
dictum,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  second,  with 
which  I  certainly  agree. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  should  like  to  cite, 
pursuant  to  these  remaiics,  a  v«t  brief 
paragraph  that  recently  appeared  In  one 
of  our  weeklies,  the  New  Republic,  which 
is  entitled,  "Why  Come  to  Washington?" 
I  think  it  is  pertin«it  to  the  discussion, 
to  the  turnover,  to  the  rapid  change  in 
personnel  here,  which  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem.   I  read  from  the  article: 

If  anyone  wonders  why  effective  members 
of  Federal  r^ulatory  agencies  are  so  scarce 
in  this  administration,  he  need  \osA.  no  far- 
ther than  two  recent  statements  by  the 
President  on  the  departure  ol  agency  m«n- 
bers. 

The  first  was  addressed  to  the  man  de- 
parting. The  President  wrote:  "You  have 
served     tirelessly,    loyally,    effectively — and 


with  dedicatiaa.  Toe  your  pubUc  service 
over  many  years  •  •  •  yoa  have  earned  the 
^predatlon  of  your  fellow  citizens  and  of 
the  admlnlslratiozi.*' 

Tti^  second  cotninent  was  made  by  the 
President  when  he  was  a^Led  wky  he  was 
not  planning  to  reappc^nt  an  agency  naezn- 
ber.  In  a  tone  at  annoyance  be  said:  "T. 
think  I  can  get  a  bettrer  man.  that's  alL" 

The  first  statement  was  nrtfli  i  mhiJ  to  John 
C.  Doerfer,  who  would  be  high  oo  any  in- 
formed person's  list  of  the  worst  Chairmen 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
akHi.  Mr.  Doerfer  made  no  secret  at  the  fact 
that  be  did  not  belirre  In  regulatiOD  of  teie- 
▼laiMi  and  more  or  laaa  openly  voted  to  give 
valuable  channris  to  tboee  b*  oonsklcred 
friendly  to  his  part^  and  himself.  He  quit 
after  taking  favors  from  a  broadcaster  and 
being  caught  in  a  lie  to  reporters  about  the 
episode. 

The  man  who  rated  the  President's  rude 
rttamiwsl  was  WUllam  B.  Oonnole,  aald  to 
have  been  tbe  moat  effective — Inflrgirt  the 
only  effective — member  at  tt>e  Ptalaral 
Power  Cotmnlsaton  for  the  last  5  yean.  iCr. 
Ccmnole  fought  alone  to  stop  tbe  rapid  rise 
of  natural  gas  prices,  and  tn  two  major  cases 
bis  aoUtary  dissents  were  vindicated  by  a 
unanimous  Siqveme  Coort. 

Subsequently,  when  the  President  was 
Questioned  at  a  press  conference  as  to 
why  he  did  not  appoint  Mr.  Coxinole.  he 
said  that  this  man  had  only  nt\^  inXec- 
est.  the  public  interest,  and  that  was  the 
President's  indictment  "grt'nst  him  go 
Mr.  Connole  was  not  reapixiinted.  He 
was  guilty  of  the  heinous  crime  of  being 
for  the  public  interest,  and  that  proved 
unique  in  this  administration.  Obviously 
thait  could  not  be  tolerated. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.   I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  We  divide  these  commis- 
sions up. 

We  have  them  so  arranged  in  such  a 
way  that  only  half  of  them,  plus  one, 
can  ever  represent  one  party.  Under  tbe 
present  regime,  on  some  of  these  com- 
missions tha%  would  be  seven  Republi- 
cans and  six  Democrats.  Of  course,  the 
Republicans  represoit  the  big  corpora- 
tions, and  the  Democrats  represent  the 
people.  Apparently  they  made  a  mis- 
take, and  they  got  one  of  them  on  a 
commission  who  represented  the  people, 
ao  they  threw  him  off. 

Mr,  GRX7ENING.  That  is  precisely 
correct.  That  goes  to  the  point  that 
there  is  a  basic  difference  In  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  two  parties.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve in  one.  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
good  friend  from  Arizona  believes  in  an- 
other.   We  are  entitled  to  our  opinions. 

The  issue  is  this.  Here  at  the  close 
of  an  administration — the  jiinior  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  refored  to  it 
as  a  dying  administration,  but  I  would 
not  say  it  was  necessarily  dying;  per- 
haps it  is  Just  fading  away,  because  old 
soldiers — generals— do  not  die:  they  Just 
fade  away — It  seems  highly  pr(^>er  that 
we  should  not  continue  to  saddle  the  next 
administration  with  an  appointee  of  this 
administration.  It  is  entirdy  possible 
that  a  Member  of  the  Senate — one  of 
our  colleagues — ^may  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  may  be 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  JoHHsoifl;  it 
may  be  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  KxmrxDT] ;  it 
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may  be  the  distlnsulshed  Junior  Senator 
from  Missouri  [ICr.  Syicwotoii]. 

I  think  It  would  be  most  unkind  to 
them  to  compel  any  of  them  to  live  with 
an  appointee  ot  this  administration  for 
7  years,  to  have  as  a  poUcjrmaklng  mem- 
ber of  his  administration  an  ofBdal 
whose  point  oi  view  would  be  clearly  dif- 
ferent from  his. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  that  at  this  late  stage  of 
the  administration  we  should  not  ocm- 
flrm  any  of  these  appointees.  Not  to  do 
so  would  not  Impair  the  functions  of 
these  agencies,  because  In  2  wedcs  or  less, 
when  Congress  adjourns,  the  President 
would  have  the  right  to  make  recess 
appointments.  That  would  enable  the 
agencies  to  carry  on  until  January,  when 
a  new  President  will  have  taken  office, 
and  when  the  87th  Congress  will  be  in 
session.  At  that  time  it  will  be  possible 
to  Judge  the  appointees  on  their  merits 
and  whether  their  views  are  in  harmony 
with  those  of  the  new  administration 
and  confirm  their  nominations  if  it  seems 
wise  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the  con- 
firmation of  any  of  these  Jime  ap- 
pointees, not  because  I  object  to  than 
individually — they  may  be  excellent 
men — but  because  of  the  basic  principle 
involved,  ii^ch  goes  to  the  very  root  of 
our  democratic  system. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rrcou) 
an  editorial  published  in  Labor  entitled, 
"Engle  Is  Right:  'The  Time  To  Stop  Is 
Now'." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 
Bnoue  Is  Right:  "Trx  Tna  To  Stop  Is  Now" 

A  lively  debate  In  the  Senate  last  week 
raised  the  question  whether  "the  military' 
are  taking  over  the  country  and.  If  so,  should 
this  be  stopped?  That  subject.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  this  newspaper,  is  so  Important  that 
the  American  people  should  be  thinking 
seriously  about  It. 

The  debate  began  when  Senate^'  Ci.ub 
SNCI.K,  Democrat  of  California,  acting  for  the 
Senate  Interstete  Ckxnmerce  Committee,  re- 
ported on  two  nmnlnatlons  made  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  approved  by  a  maj<nity  of 
the  committee,  but  opposed  by  EK(ax. 

The  nominations  were  those  of  Qen.  John 
8.  Bragdon  to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  Adm.  Ralph  R.  Wil- 
son to  the  n.S.  Maritime  Board.  Bwols  em- 
phasized he  had  nothing  against  either  of 
them  personally,  but  felt  that  Eisenhower,  a 
military  man  himself,  was  appc^ntlng  too 
many  professional  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
officers  to  high  Government  posts. 

"Can't  we  find  anyone  to  serve  on  the 
boards  and  commissions  except  military 
men?"  8enat(»-  Joair  A.  Caxboll,  Democrat 
of  Colorado,  asked.  ENra.z  said  he  welcomed 
that  question,  and  he  went  on  to  say: 

"If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall  have  a 
little  Pentagon  in  the  regulatory  agencies. 
The  time  to  stop  is  now." 

Caxkou.  pointed  out  that  the  regulatory 
agencies  which  Ike  has  "packed"  with  mili- 
tary men  and  others  not  renowned  as  de- 
fenders of  the  public  Interest  "handle  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  cases  affecting  the 
the  rlghte  and  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
people."  "Tes,"  Xholx  said,  "they  have  the 
foxes  watching  the  henhoxxses." 

"If  retired  military  men  are  the  best  pub- 
lic serrante  available,"  Cassoll  commented, 
"we  have  come  to  a  strange  pass  In  American 


history.' 
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Bnolx  added  that  "I  object  to  re- 


tired mUfctary  offlcers  taking  these  positions, 


because 
military 


do  not  believe  that  a  lifetime  of 
service  qualifies  a  man  to  handle 


these  gntat  civilian  regulatory  agencies." 

Senator    Gai.s    W.    MoGkx,    Donocrat,    of 
Wyoming  ,  reminded  the  Senate  that,  in  ad- 
dition tc 
also  are 
admirals 


the  Government,  big  corporations 
lirlng  more  and  more  generals  and 
for  high  and  well-paid  positions. 
One  reasbn  for  all  this,  he  said.  Is  that  mUl- 
tary  offlcers  can  retire  at  ages  as  yo\mg  as 
46,  with  good  Government  pensions.  Thus 
they  still  are  "full  of  beans"  and  look  for 
civilian  obs  which  pay  high  salaries  on  top 
of  their  pensions.  McOeb  said  it  would  be 
better  fc  r  them  to  stay  on  the  military  jobs 
for  whicl  1  they  were  trained  at  the  taxpayers' 


expense. 

ENOI.X 


mlrals  aid  other  high-ranking  offlcers  with 
whom,  1 LS  said.  Government  agencies  are 
"brlstlin;"  He  added  that  thU  is  largely 
due  to  t  le  fact  that  Bsenhower  is  bringing 
his  "old  buddies"  into  the  Government  and 
they,  in  turn,  provide  civilian  jobs  for  their 
old  mlllt  xrj  buddies. 

"It  miy  well  be,"  Casxoll  commented, 
"that  tliB  present  general  will  be  the  last 
one  to  b«  come  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 
I  hope  s<  .  The  people  have  had  a  chance  to 
look  at  iie  situation.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  t  le  military  in  their  place." 


Bnoiji 


when  th(  >  President's  nominations  of  military 


men  for 
tion  in 


:lvilian  posts  come  up  for  conflrma- 
he  Senate,  he  will  demand  rollcall 


Ing  the 


named  some  of   the  generals,  ad- 


served   notice  that  from  now  on. 


votes  wt  Ich  will  put  the  Senators  on  record 
for  and  igainst. 

Many  professional  military  offlcers  have 
high  chiracter  and  ability,  but  they  should 
not  be  a  lowed  to  take  over  a  country  which, 
as  the  C<  nstltutlon  provided,  has  always  been 
run  by  civilians.  All  history  proves  that, 
when  ml  lltary  rule  comes  in,  democracy  goes 
out  the  Window. 

Mr.  (iKDLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  my  remarks. 
I  wish  o  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  I  s]  lare  with  every  American,  includ- 


mllitary,  the  historic  concern  of 


the  mil  tary  becoming  supreme  over  the 
civilian  This  was  written  into  our  basic 
laws  fn  m  the  Anglo-Saxon  law.  There 
has  neier  been  a  free  people  who  have 
not  reognized  the  danger  of  the  mili- 
tary ev(  ntually  becoming  superior  to  the 
civilian  In  fact,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
in  his  t  -eatise  on  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roiian  Empire,  Gibbon  lists  as  one 
of  five  I  \T  six  points  contributing  to  that 
downf a  1,  the  fact  that  the  military  were 
gaining  power  in  the  government. 

Howe  vex,  I  cannot  allow  any  discredit 
to  fall  i;  pon  the  military  of  this  country. 
I  cannct  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a 
mllitarj  man  Is  first  and  foremost  and 
always  1 1  military  man.  I  believe  that  he 
is  first  { nd  foremost  and  always  a  citizen 
of  the  I  nited  States.  I  was  trying  to  get 
througl]  the  entire  section  of  our  direc- 
tory thi  s  evening,  but  time  did  not  allow 
it.  I  dd  get  through  to  the  State  of 
Connec  icut.  I  find  among  the  Senators 
of  thoM  States  24  men  who  have  served 
in  varic  us  branches  of  the  military. 

I  do  I  LOt  believe  anyone  will  deny  that 
when  l;glslation  affecting  the  Marine 
Corps  comes  on  the  fioor  a  Member  of 
the  Sen  site  who  has  served  as  a  marine 
feels  a  1  ttle  inclined  to  favor  the  Marine 
Corps;  or  that  anyone  who  has  served 
in  the  Army,  when  legislation  affecting 
the  Aniy  comes  on  the  fioor  is  a  little 
concern  ed  in  that  direction.    I  must  ad- 


mit that  when  legislation  comes  on  the 
floor  that  pertains  to  the  Air  Force,  I  In- 
cline in  that  direction.  I  do  not  say  that 
we  have  sold  our  souls  to  our  particular 
branch  of  the  military. 

However,  if  the  argument  is  to  prevail 
that  military  men  caniK>t  serve  their 
country  after  they  are  no  longer  serving 
in  the  military  service.  I  suggest  that 
down  through  the  State  of  Kentucky 
there  are  24  of  us  that  should  not  be 
here.  I  do  not  hold  with  the  idea  that  a 
military  person  cannot  be  of  great  value 
to  his  country. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  agree  absolutely 
with  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  Just  made.  I  believe  that 
when  a  retired  general  or  other  officer  is 
elected  to  Congress,  he  has  earned  the 
position,  he  has  gone  through  the  iwUt- 
ical  mill,  he  has  sought  the  approval 
of  his  countnrmen  at  the  polls;  he  has 
not  been  in  the  position  merely  of  com- 
manding support,  but  he  has  had  to 
win  it,  and  he  has  earned  it.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fortunate  that  we  have  a  re- 
tired general  of  the  Air  Force  Reserve 
with  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  a  re- 
tired general.  I  am  not  looking  for  re- 
tirement for  many  years.  Being  a  Re- 
serve officer  is  a  little  different  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Regular  Estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  The  Senator  spoke  about  going 
through  the  CcMigresslonal  Directory. 
The  Senator  does  not  equate  the  posi- 
tion of  men  who  were  civilian  soldiers 
at  some  time  in  their  lives  with  men 
who  spend  their  Uf etime  as  professional 
solders,  does  he? 

Uii.  GOLDWATER.  The  Senator  has 
been  in  this  body  long  enough  to  ob- 
serve the  rightful  loyalties  of  Members 
of  this  body  to  their  parent  organiza- 
tion. I  have  watched  ex- Marine  offl- 
cers and  ex-Marine  enlisted  men  in  the 
Senate  vote  for  Marine  programs  that 
I  did  not  agree  with.  I  have  watched 
former  Army  personnel  suiH)ort  the 
Army.  The  Senator  knows  the  argu- 
ment that  we  have  had  over  the  B-70 
program.  Support  for  that  has  been 
difficult  to  get  because  I  must  admit 
that  the  Air  Force  in  the  Senate  is  on 
the  low  end  of  the  totem  pole. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in  al- 
legiance between  a  one-time  civilian  sol- 
dier and  a  one-time  professional  soldier. 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  names  that  I 
have  jotted  down,  without  straining  my 
intelligence  too  much  at  this  late  hour, 
because  I  must  admit  that  straining  it 
would  show  many  inadequacies. 

Winston  Churchill  was  a  military  per- 
son. Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  used  to  sign 
himself  as  "that  naval  person."  Harry 
Truman  has  always  been  very  proud  of 
his  military  background,  and  rightly  so, 
because  he  served  his  country  with  dis- 
tinction. 

The  other  Roosevelt,  probably  one  of 
our  greatest  leaders,  came  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  civilians  into  the  ranks  of 
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the   military  and   went  back  into  the 
ranks  of  the  civilians. 

Gen.  Charles  De  Gaulle  is  giving  the 
world  an  example  of  leadership  the  like 
of  which  we  have  not  had  in  many  a 
year. 

As  I  say,  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  have  been  members  of  the  mil- 
itary, and  I  do  not  believe  it  affects  their 
ability  to  legislate,  even  though  those  of 
us  who  have  been  in  the  service  may  lean 
a  little  bit  in  the  direction  of  our  own 
service. 

What  is  a  military  person?  A  militai-y 
person  is  first  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  spent  18  or  20  or  21 
years  of  his  formative  years  being  incul- 
cated with  the  traditions  of  America. 
He  goes  to  the  Military  Academy  or  to 
the  Naval  Academy  or  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  is  further  imbued  with 
these  ideas  of  basic  Americanism. 

Among  my  wide  acquaintanceship  in 
this  country  I  have  foimd  a  no  more 
dedicated  group  of  men  and  women 
than  I  have  found  among  professional 
military  men.  I  find  more  deep  concern 
in  the  Pentagon  about  what  is  going  on 
in  domestic  politics  than  I  find  among 
people  generally.  These  men  are  sec- 
ondarily military  people.  Why?  Why 
do  some  men  become  ministers?  They 
have  a  purpose  in  life.  They  want  to 
be  ministers.  It  is  not  to  get  rich. 
Some  people  become  politicians.  Why? 
Because  some  of  us  feel  we  can  contrib- 
ute our  service  better  in  this  direction 
than  we  can  in  any  other,  certainly  not 
toward  becoming  materially  strong.  A 
soldier  or  airman  or  marine  or  sailor 
joins  his  service  because  he  feels  that 
that  is  the  way  in  which  he  can  serve 
his  country.  He  series  as  a  dedicated 
American.  The  fact  that  these  persons 
are  getting  out  of  the  military  service 
at  a  younger  age  than  in  past  years 
speaks  well  for  the  American  military 
system.  I  would  like  to  see  us  devise 
some  way  of  keeping  these  older  heads 
in  for  a  longer  time,  perhaps  until  they 
are  64  or  65  years  of  age.  However,  in 
the  type  of  military  that  we  have  today, 
possibly  the  younger  age  is  more 
desirable. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  a  little  fur- 
ther at  those  persons.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  I  do  not  know  General  Bragdon.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Army.  I  certainly  do  not 
know  who  Mr.  Wilson  is,  or  what  his 
rank  was  in  the  service.  However,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  field  of  education 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  find  better  edu- 
cated people  than  we  find  among  the 
officer  personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Many  of  those  men  have  attended  not 
only  one  institution  of  higher  learning, 
but  other  institutions  of  higher  learning, 
as  well.  Among  them  are  many  doctors 
of  philosophy,  and  many  who  have  stud- 
ied further  in  other  institutions,  so  that 
their  education  might  be  broadened. 
Many  of  them  speak  more  than  one  lan- 
guage. They  have  bilingual  or  trilin- 
gual abilities.  Their  experience  has  been 
very  broad. 

I  do  not  agree  that  the  career  of  a  mili- 
tary man  is  narrow  any  more.  I  think 
it  was  prior  to  World  War  H;  but  since 
World  War  n,  when  military  men  have 
been  assigned  to  represent  the  military 


in  industry,  or  have  been  assigned  to  col- 
leges, they  certainly  have  had  a  very 
broad  experience,  the  like  of  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  in  industry. 

I  know  a  little  about  the  industrial 
side.  I  have  been  engaged  in  business 
all  my  life.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  that 
industry  seeks  men  from  the  military. 
It  Is  not  the  general  rule,  but  when  In- 
dustry finds  a  competent  man  in  the 
military  service,  he  is  equally  competent 
with  a  similarly  situated  man  on  the 
civilian  side,  if  not  more  competent.  We 
have  lost  to  industry,  to  our  detriment, 
many  fine  persormel  from  the  military 
forces,  because  industry  recognizes  their 
value. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
whether  the  fear  is  of  the  effect  which 
might  be  felt  upon  the  spending  of  mili- 
tary funds  for  this  company  or  that  com- 
pany, or  an  actual  fear  that  a  retired 
ofiQcer.  or  a  number  of  retired  offlcers, 
might  be  able  to  build  up,  in  effect,  a  mili- 
tary regime  which  at  some  time  could 
charge  out  on  white  horses  and  take  over 
the  country.  I  do  not  fear  that  happen- 
ing, so  long  as  we  have  the  protection  of 
civilians  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  diligent  observation  and  protec- 
tion provided  by  Congress. 

The  other  question  that  arises — and  I 
know  that  none  of  us  believe  this — is.  Is 
a  man  honest  or  dishonest?  It  has  been 
inferred,  certainly  by  statements  coming, 
not  from  this  body,  but  from  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  that  some  mili- 
tary appointments  might  actually  con- 
stitute dishonesty;  that  the  appointees 
are  motivated  by  dishonesty.  I  do  not 
believe  they  are.  I  think  we  will  find  the 
same  percentage  of  dishonesty  in  the 
military  group  as  will  be  found  in  veter- 
ans' organizations,  in  this  body,  or  In  any 
other  body.  On  the  whole,  by  far,  the 
great  majority  are  perfectly  honest  per- 
sons. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
fMr.  Carroll]  has  left  the  Chamber. 
Elarlier  he  said  that  citizens  should  run 
our  agencies;  that  citizens  want  well-nm 
agencies.  I  dislike  to  disagree  with  the 
Senator  because  we  agree  on  so  many 
points,  but  this  may  be  one  on  which  we 
will  disagree  for  some  time. 

I  think  a  perfect  example  of  what  can 
be  done  by,  not  necessarily  the  military 
personnel,  but  a  person  who  is  dis- 
ciplined, is  in  the  FAA.  I  can  imsigine 
the  chaos  which  would  exist  if  the  same 
type  of  discipline  were  applied  to  bureaus 
and  organizations  which  did  not  need  it. 
However,  speaking  as  one  who  has  had 
30  years  of  experience  in  flying — I  have 
said  this  before  on  the  floor,  and  I  dis- 
like to  repeat  it — until  General  Quesada 
took  charge  of  the  FAA,  I  can  describe 
the  flying  conditions  in  this  country  as 
almost  chaotic.  Why  thousands  of  per- 
sons have  not  been  killed  on  the  airlines, 
I  do  not  know.  I  have  observed  infrac- 
tions of  the  rules  which  would  take  me 
hours  to  relate.  I  have  observed  in- 
sufficient systems  and  inadequate  sys- 
tems. But  under  the  chairmanship  of 
General  Quesada  in  the  FAA,  I  think  we 
have  a  new  program  which  will  lead  to 
greater  safety. 

I  well  know  that  many  private  pilots 
disagree  with  me,  but  I  believe  the  steps 


which  General  Quesada  took  were  neces- 
sary steps.  He  had  to  take  them.  I 
would  have  agreed  with  him  had  he  been 
an  admiral,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or  a  mer- 
chant. When  a  man  has  flown,  as  I 
have,  for  30  years,  and  has  never  been 
a.sked  to  show,  first,  his  license;  second, 
his  medical  certiflcate;  third,  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  in  the  aircraft  he  is 
flying;  or  fourth,  an  instrument  ticket 
indicating  his  proficiency  to  fiy  on  in- 
stniments,  I  say  it  is  time  for  some  kind 
of  strong  action. 

I  do  not  like  Government  regulations. 
I  do  not  like  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment interfering.  But  this  is  one 
good  example.  The  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  shall 
have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  How  much  safer  would 
the  Senator  have  been  while  flying  if  he 
had  to  show  a  private  pilot's  license,  if 
he  had  to  show  a  medical  certiflcat-?,  if 
he  had  to  show  a  certiflcate  of  compe- 
tency in  the  aircraft  he  was  flying,  and 
if  he  had  to  show  an  instrument  ticket? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  would 
have  been  a  much  safer  pilot.  I  can 
remember  times  when  I  have  flown  air- 
craft in  which  I  had  not  been  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  is  not  that  I  would  not 
have  been  safe,  but  I  had  not  been  in 
the  aircraft  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

I  have  friends  who  fly  under  instru- 
ment conditions  but  who  do  not  have 
an  instrument  ticket.  They  have 
trained  themselves.  On  occasions,  I 
have  known  persons  who  obtained  a 
medical  certificate  merely  by  picking  up 
the  phone  and  saying,  "George,  my  time 
is  up.  Send  me  a  card."  One  can  get  a 
card  for  a  few  dollars.  But  such  a  per- 
son might  have  had  diabetes  or  a  heart 
attack  in  the  meantime. 

I  maintain  that  while  these  require- 
ments are  just  as  distasteful  to  me,  as  a 
pilot,  they  will  nevertheless  promote 
safety;  and  particularly  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  there  will  be  instilled  a  desire 
for  safety. 

We  are  seeing  in  this  country  today  a 
rather  xmusual  thing.  I  have  no  better 
friends  than  those  who  fly  the  airlines 
of  the  Nation.  But  I  sun  in  complete  dis- 
agreement with  them  when  they  strike 
over  the  matter  of  whether  a  check  pilot 
is  to  look  over  the  shoulder  of  the  pilot 
or  the  shoulder  of  the  copilot.  To  me, 
that  is  like  bank  presidents  striking 
over  the  question  of  the  kind  of  pen  they 
will  use.  This  step  was  taken  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety.  No  pilot  likes  to  be 
checked.  None  of  us  likes  to  take  an 
examination  for  a  driver's  license.  But 
we  must  do  it.  I  think  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Today  we  have  a  new  tjiie  of  flight 
procedures  for  fiying  across  the  country. 
I  am  amazed,  on  every  fiight  I  make,  at 
the  ease  with  which  we  can  report  our 
positions  with  complete  accuracy.  The 
agencies  know  where  we  are  located  in 
the  air. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  ENOLE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
that  at  presmt  there  Is  one  Federal  em- 
ployee in  some  phase  of  this  business, 
whether  in  the  FAA,  the  Federal  CDm- 
municaticDs  Oomxnisslan,  or  dsewhere, 
for  every  airplane  there  Is  in  the  United 
States?  

Mr.  QOUDWATEB.  I  was  not  aware 
of  that;  but  if  the  Senator  wants  to  make 
an  issiK  of  it.  I  point  out  that  there  are 
almost  13,000  Federal  emidoyees  to  take 
care  of  400,000  Indians.  Ihe  Senator  is 
pointing  out  a  practice  which  Is  wrong. 
I  agree  that  there  are  too  many  an- 
ployees. 

Mr.  ENCHJE.  All  the  Tndtans  are  not 
up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  This  condition 
exists  throughout  our  Qovemment. 

No;  some  of  our  Indians  are  not  up  In 
the  air;  but  some  Indians  would  be  better 
in  the  air  than  some  pilots. 

I  conclude  by  streastng  again  the  pcdnt 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  become  upset 
when  it  is  suggested  that  retired  mili- 
tary personnel  be  amwinted  to  Federal 
positions.  Most  of  than  are  young  mm. 
exoelloitly  trained.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  assigned  to  such 
positions  if  their  country  has  need  of 
them.  I  think  they  are  highly  competent 
persons.  I  would  be  the  first  to  raise  a 
question  about  their  assuming  appoin- 
tive positions  if  they  indicated  a  strict 
adherence  to  military  discipline  and 
could  do  damage  to  the  Ctovemment. 
But  the  men  I  know — and  there  are 
many  of  them — are  interested,  first,  in 
the  United  States.  Perhaps,  far  down 
the  line,  they  are  interested  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  tomorrow, 
when  we  vote  on  these  nominations,  we 
will  vote  on  Uiem  as  being  prinuuily  the 
nominations  of  devoted  citizens,  not  the 
nominations  of  persons  who  might  have 
been  members  of  this  service  or  that 
service  at  one  time  or  another. 


LEQISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
annoimce  the  possibility  that  the  follow- 
ing bills  may  be  considered  tomorrow: 

Calendar  No.  1553,  H.R.  2565.  to  pro- 
mote effectual  planning,  develoi^nent. 
maintenance,  and  coordination  of  wild- 
life, fish  and  game  conservation,  and  re- 
habilitation on  military  reservations. 

Calendar  No.  1588,  S.  2692.  to  advance 
the  marine  sciences,  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive 10-year  program  of  oceano- 
graphic  research  and  siuresrs;  to  promote 
commerce  and  navigation,  to  secure  the 
national  defense;  to  expand  ocean  re- 
sources; to  authorize  the  construction  of 
research  and  survey  ships  and  facilities; 
to  assure  systematic  studies  of  effects  of 
radioactive  materials  in  marine  environ- 
ments; to  enhance  the  general  welfare; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Calendar  No.  1580.  H.R.  8229,  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revalue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  an  exemption  from  in- 
come tax  tor  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefit  trusts. 

Calendar  No.  1415,  S.  2581,  to  amend 
the  act  of  Jime  1.  1948  (62  Stat.  281), 
to  empower  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  appoint  nonuniformed 
special  poUcemen. 


Calei  dar  No.  1207,  S.  2131.  to  amend 
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the  Mo  or  Vehicle  Safety  ResponsibUlty 
Act  at  tie  EMstrlct  of  Cotambia,  approved 
May  25  1954.  as  amended. 
Calec  dar  No.  1178.  HJi.  4251,  to  amend 


the  Int  ^mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  UmitatitMi  and  the  deduc- 
tion of  exploration  expenditures. 

Mr.  F  resident.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  read 
the  una  oimous-oonsent  agreement  which 
already  has  been  entered. 

The  ]  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticn.  the  agreement  will  be  read. 

Hie  i::3iief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

UWAHIlCOITS-COireBMT   AOirilMKHT 

,  That  eflecUTe  on  June  23,  1900.  at 

ajn..  when  the  Senate  convene*. 

from  ftfontana,  ICr.  Mamsitklo, 

for  IVji  luxin  to  addreu  the 
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PtotM^  further.  That,  following  the  above 

diulng  the  further  consideration  of 

at  John  S.  Bragdon.  to  be 

at  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board; 

Ralph  B.  WUson.  to  be  a  member 

I^Bderal  Marlttme  Board:  and  Robert 

be  a  member  at  the  Federal  Oom- 

debate    shall    be 

1  o  30  minutes  on  each  nomination,  to 

divided   and   controlled   by    the 

and  minority  leaders. 
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ENFOLLED  BUIjS  PRESENTED 

The  I  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  or  today,  Jime  22,  1960,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  v^e  following  enrolled  bills: 

An   act  for   the  relief  of  Manuel 
Carvalho; 
An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 
Kul); 
An   act   for   the   relief    of   Bmlko 


An  act  for  the  relief  at  John  Ltp- 

An  act  for  the  reUef  at  Mo  Tong 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tl  Toong 

.  An  act  fat  the  relief  of  Frederick 
and  his  wife,  Alice  Stao-Fen  Chen 


ItECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AJii. 

Mr.    ilANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  1 
move  t  tat  the  Senate  take  a  recess  un- 


tU9:30 


ajn.,  tomorrow. 


The  1  tiotion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  10 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pan.)  the  Senate 
took  a  -ecess  until  tomorrow,  "Hiursday, 
June  2^ ,  1960.  at  9:30  o'clock  am. 
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CONFIRMAnONS 

Execi^tive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Sen  ite  June  22. 1960 : 

ROUnm     DZPLOKATXC     AMD     FOKKICW     SZRVICS 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
lloers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  In  the  dip- 
lomatic service,  to  be  also  consuls  general 
of  the  Ifnlted  States  of  America: 

To  be  oonsula  general 
P.  Faiee,  of  CallfomU. 
Snowden  Hc^klns,  of  the  District 


Richardson,  of  Nevada. 

Ruffner  to  be  Foreign  Service 
class  2.  a  consul,  and  a  secretary 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
America. 


Wli  if  red 
oi 


The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  5  to  class  4: 

Zachary  P.  Oeaneas,  of  New  York. 

Henry  Hunt  McKae,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Arthur  V.  Metcalfe,  of  California. 

The  following -named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  indicated: 

7^  be  Foreign  Service  offleen  of  cku*  4,  eon- 
mi.  end  aecretary  in  the  Aiplommtic  terv- 
ice  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Lee  F.  Dinsmore,  of  Maryland. 
John  Eaves.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 
John  Godlove  Kormann,  of  Florida. 
Ellas  C.  Rodrlgues.  of  Texas. 
Royal  J.  Wald.  of  CaUfomla. 

To  be  class  5  and  to  be  also  consul  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerioa 

Gorl  P.  Bruno,  of  New  York. 
Robert  G.  Cok,  of  Nei 


To  be  eUss  5.  eontul,  and  meretmrg  in  the 
diplomatic  Bervioe  of  the  United  States  of 

Amerioa 

Chester  J.  Pavlovskl,  of  Washington. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Quick,  of  North  CaroUna. 

Francis  X.  Ready,  of  Massachusetts. 

Herman  A.  Washington,  of  New  Ycvk. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  T  to  class 
indicated : 

To  class  8 

John  P.  Blane,  of  Alabama. 
Michael  Oallngaert.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jack  M.  Carle,  of  Colorado. 
Theodore  B.  Dobbs.  of  Virginia. 
George  B.  Lambrakls,  of  New  York. 
Gerald  Floyd  Linderman,  ot  Ohio. 
Miss  Elaine  Diana  Smith,  of  Illinois. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8,  vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretarif  in  the 
dipUrtnatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Robert  E.  Armstrong,  of  nilnoU. 

Thomas  F.  Barthelemy,  of  Ohio. 

Charles  F.  Brown,  of  Nevada. 

Robert  B.  Duncan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  P.  H.  Dimlop.  at  North  CaroUna. 

J.  David  Gelsanllter.  ot  Ohio. 

Robert  V.  D.  Griffin,  of  California. 

PhlUp  ■.  Heron.  Jr..  of  California. 

R.  AUen  Irvine,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dee  Valentine  Jacobs,  of  Utah. 

Jay  K.  Katzen.  of  New  York. 

Moorhead  C.  Kennedy.  Jr..  ot  Maine. 

Arturo  S.  Maclas.  of  Wlsooostn. 

Howard  M.  McElroy,  of  New  York. 

Andr^  J.  Naves,  of  Massachuaetta. 

Patrick  T.  O'Connor,  of  New  York. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  8  to  class 
indicated: 

To  class  7 

Frederick  H.  Lawton.  of  New  Jersey. 
rtTincifl  Terry  McNamara.  of  New  York. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7,  viae 
consul  of  career,  and  secretary  in  tfie  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

HypoUte  F.  Breard,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana. 
Harry  M.  Carter,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Robert  J.  Corcoran,  of  Florida. 
William  J.  McGovem,  Jr.,  of  California. 
George  J.  Stanger,  of  New  York. 
Miss  E.  Ursula  Wallace,  of  Gecxgla. 
Miss  Anne  Plnkney,  of  California. 
Jose  L.  Romero,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

To  be  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7.  vice 
consul  of  career,  and  secretarg  in  the  dip- 
lomatic service  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Richard  C.  Scissors,  of  Missouri. 
Nathaniel  B.  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts. 
Thcmas  M.  Tracy,  of  Massachusetts. 
John  A.  Wamock,  of  CaUfomla. 
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To  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
Am,erica 

Robert  J.  Clarke,  of  Connecticut. 

Lawrence  R.  Devlin,  of  California. 

Lion  Gardiner,  Jr.,  of  Ohio. 

Wilbur  L.  Garges.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Fltzhugh  Green,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Carl  O.  Hawthorne,  of  California. 

William  P.  Keyes,  of  New  York. 

Prank  A.  Klerman,  Jr..  of  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Yoshlo  Klyonaga.  of  Maryland. 

James  F.  Shea,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign   Service  Reserve   officers    to   be    vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Kenneth  C.  Cathey,  or  the  DIj  trlct  of 
Columbia. 

Raymond  H.  Close,  of  New  Jersey. 
Charles  O.  Coudert,  of  Connecticut. 
Martin  C.  Hawkins  III,  of  Arkansas. 
John  H.  Kenney,  of  Massachusetts. 
F.  Lamar  King,  of  Maryland. 
Cornelius  A.  McCauley,  of  Virginia 
John  J.  Reagan,  of  Virginia. 
Arthur  G    Wiley,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Foreign   Service  Reserve   officers    to   be   vice 
consuls  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Prank  Ahmed,  of  Massachusetts 
Timothy  J.  Burke,  of  New  York. 
Duane  R.  Clarrldge.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Robert  Chin,  of  the  District  of  Colimibla. 

Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America 

Robert  N.  Dahlgren,  of  California. 

Sidney  H.  Fine,  of  California. 

John  T.  Plynn,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  M.  Pulton,  of  California. 

PhUlp  A.  Heller,  of  New  York. 

James  E.  Hoofnagle,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Sara  Jane  Jamison,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gordon   L.   Jorgensen,    of    the    District   of 

Coliunbla. 
Edward  Macauley  3d,  of  Rhode  Island. 
Robert  J.  Myers,  of  Indiana. 
Brian  T.  Moran.  of  Texas. 
Walter  R.  Roberts,  of  New  York. 
Richard  D.  Tucker,  of  Virginia. 
John  R.  Wood,  of  Gecn^la. 
Howard  V.  Bennett,  of  West  Virginia. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consuls  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

Bloke  Cochran,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  I.  Krene.  of  California. 

Relnhard  W.  Lamprecht.  of  Illinois. 

Vinton  Chapln,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Leland  Barrows,  of  Kansas,  now  Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Cameroun,  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Togo. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  15th 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  to  serve  no  longer  than 
December  31,  1960: 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 

Geokgk  D.  AiXKN,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

Wayne  Morse,  U.S.  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oregon. 

FYancls  O.  Wilcox,  Assistant  Secretary. 
International  Organization  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Zelma  Watson  George,  of  Ohio. 

Arthur  P.  Lamey,  of  Montana. 

Frederick  Blake  Payne,  of  New  York. 

Charles  Rosenbaum,  of  Colorado. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Willis.  Ambsjsador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Norway. 

GovzaNoa  or  Guam 
Joseph  Flores,  of  Guam,  to  be  Governor 
of  Guam  for  a  term  of  4  years. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedm-.sday,  JiNE  22,  1960 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  WUliam  P.  (Billy)  Graham.  D.D., 
Montreat,  N.C.,  oflfered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  and  our  God :  We  come  to 
Thee  recognizing  our  dependence  and 
our  need  of  Thee  at  this  hour  of  our 
histoi-y.  We  bless  Thee  and  praise  Thee 
that  Thou  heist  been  with  us  these  many 
years.  Thou  wast  with  our  Founding 
Fathers  and  Thou  hast  been  with  this 
Nation  through  difflcult  days  and 
through  days  of  peace  and  prosperity; 
and  now  we  come  to  Thee  humbly  con- 
fessing our  sense  of  need  of  Thee  more 
now  than  any  time  in  many  years. 

We  need  Thy  wisdom.  We  pray  that 
Thou  wouldst  give  to  this  body  of  men 
supernatural  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  that  they  face.  We  pray  that 
Thou  wouldst  give  to  them  courage, 
courage  to  stand  for  that  which  is 
morally  right  regardless  of  consequences. 
Give  to  them  faith,  faith  to  believe  that 
Thou  art  in  the  shtwiows  watching,  di- 
recting, and  leading,  that  Thou  art  the 
Lord  of  history,  and  that  history  is  in 
Thy  hands. 

Bless  this  Nation,  we  pray,  and  bless 
the.se  men  that  lead  us;  for  we  ask  It  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 

the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  765.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1960.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr. 
Bridces,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Hkn- 
NiNGs  as  the  members  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements for  the  Inauguration  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President-elect  on 
January  20  next. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  THE  VILLAGE  OF  HIGH- 
LAND FALLS,  N.Y. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vin- 
son). 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to  take   from   the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  6479)  to 
provide  for  the  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  of  the  United  SUtes  to  the 
village  of  Highland  Falls.  N.Y..  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "60  per 
centum  of  the". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIRE- 
MENT ACT 

Mr  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
'!'i-nimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8241)  to 
amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  relating  to  the 
reemployment  of  former  Members  of 
Congress,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  all  after  line  2  over  to 
and  including  line  3  on  page  2  and  Insert: 
"That  (a)  subsection  (1)  of  section  1  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  U  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  'In  the  case  of  an 
employee  separated  or  transferred  to  a  posi- 
tion not  within  the  purview  of  this  Act 
before  he  has  completed  five  years  of  civilian 
service  or  a  Member  separated  before  he  has 
completed  five  years  of  Member  service'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'In  the  case  of  an 
employee  or  Member  separated  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  not  within  the  purview 
of  this  Act  before  he  has  completed  Ave 
years  of  civilian  service". 

"(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  6  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'Member  service"  where  they  first  appear  In 
such  subsection  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "civilian  service'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  8  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
'Member  service'  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'civilian 
service'. 

"(d)(1)  So  much  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  such  Act  as  precedes  the  first  pro- 
viso iB  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"•(b)  The  annuity  of  a  congressional  em- 
ployee retiring  under  this  Act  shall  be  com- 
puted as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  except 
that  with  respect  to  so  much  of  his  service 
as  a  congressional  employee  and  his  military 
service  as  does  not  exceed  a  total  of  fifteen 
years,  and  with  respect  to  any  Member  serv- 
ice, the  annuity  shall  be  computed  by  mul- 
tiplying 2'/2  per  centum  of  the  average  sal- 
ary by  the  years  of  such  service:'. 

"(2)  Clause  (1)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
such  subsection  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  words  'congressional  employee'  the 
words  'or  Member,  or  any  combination  of 
such  service". 

"(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  9(c)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  The  annuity  of  a  Member,  or  of  a 
former  Member  with  title  to  Member  an- 
nuity, retiring  under  this  Act  shall  be  com- 
puted as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  except 
that  If  he  has  had  at  least  five  years'  service 
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am  •  liember  or  «  oongraMiooal  emploTee,  or 
any  combination  of  auth  senrlee  111*  anniitty 
shall  be  compntad.  wtOx  rvpaet  to  (1)  hla 
aervlee  aa  a  Member  and  ao  much  of  blB  mili- 
tary aerrlee  as  la  cradltaMe  Cor  the  porpoeea 
at  this  etenae.  and  (2)  ao  much  at  bis  eon- 
gressional  employee  am  tee  aa  does  not  ex- 
ceed fifteen  yean,  by  multiplying  av^  per 
oentum  of  tbe  average  salajry  by  the  years  of 
such  service.'  " 

Page  2,  line  4.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  In- 
sert "(f)". 

Page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  -(5  U.3.C.  2263 
(c) ) ". 

Page  4,  after  line  3,  Insert: 

"Sec.  1.  Section  403  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement Act  Amendments  of  195A  (70  Stat. 
760;  5  n.S.C.  2251  note)  U  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
'In  the  case  of  any  Member  separated  from 
service  before  October  1.  1056.  with  tlUe  to  a 
deferred  annuity,  the  deferred  annuity  may 
begin  at  the  age  of  sixty  years  if  the  Mem- 
ber had  completed  at  least  ten  years  of  Mem- 
ber service,  but  no  annuity  shall  be  paid 
iinder  this  sentence  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins 
after  enactment  thereof.'  " 

Page  4,  after  Une  3,  Insert: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Act  of 
J\me  26.  1958  (Public  Law  85-465;  72  Stat. 
219),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  who  (A)  died  before  February  29, 
1948.  or  (B),  if  retired  under  the  Alaska 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  June  29.  1936,  as 
amended,  or  under  sections  91  to  107,  Inclu- 
sive, of  title  2  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934.  as  amended,  died  before 
AiM-ll  1. 1948;  and'. 

"(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  of  June  25, 
1958,  shall  apply  to  annuities  authorized  by 
this  section. 

"(c)  An  annuity  provided  by  this  section 
shall  commence  August  1,  1958.  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  in  which  application 
therefor  is  received  in  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
xniaslon,  whichever  occurs  later." 

Page  4,  line  4,  strike  out  '^''  and  Insert 

Page  4.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "the  first 
section  of". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred tn. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  ILR.  8241  would 
facilitate  the  reemployment  of  retired 
Members  of  Congress  whose  services  are 
desired  in  some  other  Federal  position 
by  amoiding  the  requirement  that  an- 
nuity be  discontinued  during  such  re- 
employment. 

This  dlscontinuance-of-annulty  re- 
quirement would  be  retained  as  regards 
ttie  retired  Member  reemployed  in  an- 
other regular  full-time  or  part-time  mJ- 
aried  Federal  positton.  Under  the  bill. 
however,  the  retired  Member  reemplc^ed, 
first  on  a  full-time  or  substantially  full- 
time  basis  without  compensation  or,  sec- 
ond, on  a  paid  int^mlttent  basis  will 
continue  to  receive  his  annuity.  The 
Member  reemployed  intermittently  win 
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have  his  reemployment  salary  reduced 
by  aa  amonnt  equal  to  annuity  allocable 
to  the  Intermlttoit  time  actually  worked. 
These  provisk»s  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirabl  \  and  place  the  reemployed  Mem- 
ber ( f  Congress  under  requirements 
similar  to  those  which  apply  to  reem- 
ploye<  1  annuitants  generafly. 

The  House-passed  bill  contained  fur- 
ther provision — also  approved  by  the 
Senat ; — to  permit  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  I  erforms  non-Member  service,  sub- 
ject o  the  Retirement  Act,  after  he 
leaves  Congress  to  credit  such  service — 
under  the  non-Member  formula — in  the 
computation  or  recomputation  of  his 
Meml  er  annuity. 

Th(  Senate  has  added  six  amendments 
to  the  House-passed  bill. 

Pint.  Section  1(a)  of  the  Senate 
amendments  permits  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  credited  with  prior  service 
in  otl:  er  Federal  positions  to  qualify  un- 
der th  e  5-year  minimum  service  require- 
ment or  annuity  benefits  upon  reaching 
age  6!  .  Present  law  requires  refund  of 
retirement  contributions  in  the  case  of 
any  Member  separated  before  complet- 
ing 5  Fears  of  Membo"  service.  The  re- 
fund is  mandatory,  even  though  the 
Member  may  have  rendered  other  Fed- 
eral si  irvice  which,  if  added  to  his  Mem- 
ber s<nrice,  would  give  him  5  years  or 
more  of  totsd  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  Federal  employee  who  com- 
pletes 5  years  of  service — even  though 
severs  1  different  positions  are  Involved — 
is  cre<  ited  with  all  such  service  to  qualify 
for  ai  inuity  benefits.  The  amendment, 
in  ef  ect,  grants  equal  treatment  to 
Meml  ers. 

Seond.  Under  section  Kb)  of  the 
Senat  e  amendments  a  Member  could  re- 
tire vith  an  immediate  annuity  at  age 
62  wii  h  5  years'  civilian  service,  whereas 
5  yea-s  of  Member  service  are  now  re- 
quire( .  This  would  also  be  in  line  with 
the  e:  listing  provision  applicable  to  em- 
ploye" !S  generally. 

Third.  Secticm  1(c)  would  amend 
existi  ig  law  so  that  a  Member  separated 
with  }  years  of  civilian  service  will  be 
entitlKl  to  an  annuity  beginning  when 
he  rei  £hes  age  62.  Previously,  5  years  of 
Memler  service  were  required.  This 
amenlment  will  apply  to  ULeaxh&n  the 
same  titular  requirement  as  for  em- 
ploye* !S  generally. 

Foiirth.  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of 
sectlo  [1 1  amend  the  annuity  formulas  for 
congr  sssional  en^^loyees  and  Members. 

A  congressional  employee's  annuity  Is 
preseitly  c<xnputed  at  2V^  percent  of 
average  salary  for  all  congressional  em- 
and  creditable  military  service  not 
15  years.  Annuity  for  any  re- 
servlce  of  any  tjrpe  Is  then  com- 
patedl  Independently,  as  follows:  (a) 
1^  percent  of  average  salary  for  years 
of  otter  service  up  to  5;  1%  percent  for 
years  of  other  service  between  5  and  10, 
and  i  percent  for  years  of  other  service 
over  ]0. 

Sin  llarly,  the  annuity  of  a  Member  is 
now  c  omputed  at  2^  percent  of  average 
salars  for  years  of  Member  service,  any 
ooner  »8k>nal  employee  service— not  ex- 
ceeding 15  years — and  creditable  mili- 
tary ^enriee.    Any  other  service  is  then 


considered  independently  under  the  IV2 
percent,  1%  p«?cent,  and  2  percent 
method. 

Under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  each 
formula  would  be  amended  to  require 
application  of  the  regular  three-step 
formula  for  employees  generally  to  the 
total  service  of  the  retiring  ccHigressional 
employee  or  Member,  with  the  2y2  Per- 
cent formula  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  formula  in  respect  to  any  years 
of  service  as  indicated.  In  other  words, 
for  service  not  covered  by  the  2>/4  per- 
cent factor.  1*4  percent  would  be  applied 
to  years  of  total  service  between  5  and  10, 
and  2  percent  would  apply  to  total  service 
in  excess  of  10.  Retiring  congressional 
employees  would  also  have  the  benefit  of 
the  2V2  percent  formula  for  any  prior 
Member  service,  which  Is  not  true  under 
present  law. 

Fifth.  Section  2  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment amends  section  403  of  title  IV  of 
Public  Law  84-854.  which  continues 
without  change  the  rights  acquired  under 
prior  laws  by  employees  and  Members  re- 
tired or  otherwise  separated  prior  to 
October  1.  1956.  the  effective  date  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1956.  This  section  would  add 
an  exception  to  afford  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress separated  before  October  1.  1956. 
with  title  to  deferred  annuity  which 
would  otherwise  begin  at  age  62,  an  an- 
nuity commencing  at  age  60  if  he  has  at 
least  10  years  of  Member  service — as  is 
the  case  for  Members  separated  on  or 
after  October  1.  1958. 

Sixth.  Section  3  amends  Public  Law 
85-465.  which  was  intended  to  grant  sur- 
vivor annuities  to  unremarried  widows 
and  widowers  of  employees  and  retirees 
who  died  after  10  years  of  service,  either 
In  service  cm-  after  retirement,  prior  to 
February  29,  1948. 

Subsequent  check  revealed  that  Public 
Law  85-465  did  not  close  all  the  gaps  In 
survivor  protection  that  the  Congress  in- 
tended. Two  actual  cases  have  arisen  of 
pre- 1948  Canal  Zone  and  Alaska  Rail- 
road retirees  who  died  between  February 
29  and  March  31,  1948.  without  survivor 
protection.  The  amendment  would  place 
them,  and  the  few  other  cases  which  may 
arise,  on  an  equal  footing  with  similar 
cases  already  covered. 

The  Chairman  of  the  UJ3.  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  submitted  a 
report  favoring  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation and  pointing  out  that,  since  in 
general  the  number  of  Individuals  af- 
fected will  be  very  few,  the  cost  involved 
is  not  material.  The  report  also  con- 
tains a  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8241,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanlmous  oonsent 
I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
report  of  the  Chairman  (rf  the  U.S.  Civil 
Service  Commission,  dated  June  1,  1960, 
on  H.R.  8241 : 

TT.S.  CrvTi,  Sekvic*  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  1, 1960. 
Hon.  Tom  Muwiat, 

Chairman.    Committee   on    Post   Office   and 

Civil  Service.  House  of  Representatives, 

Old  House  Office  Building. 

DzAS  Ma.  Uubsat:  This  to  In  response  to 

your  request  for  a  report  on  HH.  8241   as 

passed  by  the  Senate. 
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An  explanation  oi  the  bUl  by  sections,  with 
attendant  comment,  follows: 

sacnoN  1 

Subsection  (a)  relates  to  refund  rights  of 
Members.  Section  1(1)  of  the  present  act 
authcvlses  refund  of  retirement  deductions 
with  Interest  to  those  employees  separated 
or  transferred  to  a  position  not  covered  by 
the  act  before  completing  5  years  of  civilian 
service  or  to  Members  of  Congress  separated 
before  serving  6  years  as  Member.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  would  place  both  in  the  same  cate- 
gory so  that  an  employee  or  Member  sepa- 
rated or  transferred  to  a  position  not  under 
the  act  with  less  than  6  years  of  civilian 
service  would  receive  a  refund. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section  6(f) 
of  the  act  so  that  a  Member  could  retire  with 
an  Immediate  annuity  at  age  62  with  S-years 
civilian  service,  whereas  6  years  of  Member 
service  are  now  required.  The  change  would 
not  alter  the  existing  requirement  in  section 
6(f)  that  lO-years  Member  service  is  needed 
for  retirement  at  age  60  nor  does  It  alter 
any  of  the  other  age-and-serrlce  retire- 
ment combinations  stated  therein. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  section  8(b) 
of  the  act  so  that  a  Member  separated  from 
service  on  or  after  January  1,  1968,  with  5 
years  of  civilian  service  may  be  paid  an 
annuity  beginning  upon  attainment  of  age 
62.  Previously,  ft  years  of  Member  service 
were  required.  Thus,  employee  service  can 
be  added  to  the  Member  service  to  satisfy 
the  service  requirement.  No  change  is  pro- 
posed In  the  present  requirement  for  10 
years  of  Member  service  at  separation  to 
support  title  to  deferred  annuity  at  age  60. 

Public  Law  86-772,  i4>proTed  Atigust  27. 
1058,  amended  the  sxirvlvor  annuity  provi- 
sions of  the  Retirement  Act  so  that  survivor 
annuity  would  be  payable  If  a  Member  died 
after  completing  S  years  of  clvUian  service 
(rather  than  S  years'  Member  service  aa 
theretofore).  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  1  of  the  blU  extend  the  same  princi- 
ple to  the  age-e2.  ft-ysar  Member  retirement 
proTlslona  and  thus  make  the  act  more  uni- 
form. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (c)  would  amend  the 
annuity  formulas  for  congressional  employ- 
ees and  Members. 

Under  present  law,  a  congressional  em- 
ployee's annuity  Is  computed  at  24  percent 
of  average  salajy  for  all  congressional  em- 
ployee and  creditable  military  service  not 
exceeding  15  years.  Annuity  for  any  remain- 
ing service  of  any  type  Is  then  computed 
independently  as  follows:  (a)  l^a  percent  of 
average  salary  for  years  of  other  service  up 
to  6;  1^  percent  for  years  of  other  service 
between  6  and  10;  and  3  percent  for  years 
of  other  aervlee  over  10. 

Similarly,  the  annuity  of  a  Member  Is  now 
oomputed  St  2^  percent  of  average  salary 
for  years  of  Member  service,  any  congres- 
sional employee  service  (not  exceeding  15 
years),  and  creditable  military  service.  Any 
other  service  to  then  considered  independ- 
ently under  the  1^,  1%,  and  3  percent  de- 
scribed above. 

Under  the  bUl.  each  formula  would  be 
amended  to  reqiiire  application  of  the  regu- 
lar three-step  formula  for  employees  gen- 
erally to  the  total  service  of  the  retiring 
congressional  employee  or  Member,  with  the 
3  >4 -percent  formula  to  be  used  in  lieu  of 
the  regular  formula  In  respect  to  any  years 
of  service  for  which  the  qiedal  2  V^ -percent 
factor  to  authorised.  In  other  words,  Uie 
step  or  steps  of  the  regular  formula  to  be 
applied  would  be  determined,  not  by  the 
length  of  the  service  for  computation  under 
It.  but  by  the  total  service  of  the  retiring 
congressional  employee  or  Member.  Thus, 
for  service  not  covered  by  the  2  V^ -percent 
factor.  1%  percent  would  be  applied  to  years 
of  total  service  between  5  and  10,  and  3  per- 
cent would  apply  to  total  service  in  excess  of 
10.    Betbtng  congressional  employees  would 
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also  have  the  benefit  of  the  2*4 -percent  for- 
mula for  any  prior  Member  service,  which  to 
not  true  under  present  law. 

Amendment  to  each  formxila  would  oper- 
ate prospectively,  applicable  only  to  congres- 
sional employees  and  Members  separating  on 
or  after  enactment  date  of  the  bUl. 

These  two  annuity  formulas  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  Amendments  of  1966.  We  can  find 
nothing  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
amendments  to  indicate  whether  their  de- 
sign was  deliberate  or  resulted  from  Inad- 
vertence. We  do  know  that  any  computa- 
tion formula  which,  for  example,  affords  2>4 
percent  of  average  salary  for  each  of  the  first 
15  years  of  service  and  then  provides  a  lesser 
return  for  additional  years  served  to  at  vari- 
ance with  one  of  the  generally  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  a  staff  retirement  plan.  The  objec- 
tive of  retaining  experienced  and  valuable 
employees  is  best  served  by  a  formula  of  the 
sort  applicable  to  employees  generally,  which 
provides  increasing  incentive  for  the  middle 
and  later  years  of  a  full  career. 

Subsection  ( f )  amends  the  Retirement  Act 
provisions  relating  to  reemployment  of  for- 
mer Members  of  Congress  who  are  retired 
or  have  title  to  deferred  Member  annuity. 

Present  provtolons,  in  effect  since  October 
1,  1956,  require  discontinuance  of  Member 
annuity  during  any  period  of  employment 
in  an  appointive  Federal  position,  with  re- 
sumption of  the  annuity  at  the  same  rate 
when  the  employment  terminates.  The  bill 
retains  these  general  requirements  but  adds 
new  features,  as  follows : 

1.  New  provtolon  to  made  for  computing  or 
recomputing  any  former  Member's  annuity, 
at  his  option,  to  Include  credit  for  any  non- 
Member  service,  subject  to  the  Retirement 
Act,  perfcxmed  after  the  separation  upon 
which  Member  annuity  title  to  based.  An- 
nuity so  computed  or  recomputed  woxild 
start  (a)  the  date  Mein2>er  annuity  com- 
mences, (b)  the  first  of  the  month  tlXa 
final  sepcu^tlon  from  non-Member  employ- 
ment, or  (c)  the  first  of  the  month  afto-  ths 
bUl's  enactment,  whichever  to  latest. 

Thto  new  provision  would  treat  the  de- 
scribed reemployment  service  as  U  per- 
formed prior  to  separation  as  a  Member,  with 
computation  or  recomputation  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  In  effect  at  time  of  Mem- 
ber separation,  and  subject  to  the  terms  ai 
the  annuity  election  made  by  the  Member 
at  thne  of  hto  retirement. 

Present  law  credits  non-Member  service 
performed  before,  but  not  after.  Member 
service.  Member  annuitants  may  be  reem- 
ployed with  Retirement  Act  coverage  th« 
same  as  any  other  appointees  and  wbesi  so 
appointed  may  serve  to  acquire  title  (or  add 
to  benefits  under  preexisting  Utlc)  to  a  sep- 
arate and  additional  employee  annuity. 
However,  without  such  separate  emidoyee 
annuity  title,  non-Member  servloe  perfomiad 
after  leaving  C<Nigrees  now  prodxioes  no 
added  retirement  Income  for  tlw  formar 
Member. 

2.  New  provtolon  to  made  for  <vi«tiniiiiig 
Member  annuity,  with  no  resulting  Increase, 
dining  reemployment  after  December  81, 
1968,  In  an  appointive  dvlllan  posttioa  on  an 
Intermittent-service  or  when-aetually-em- 
ployed  baato.  or  on  a  full-time  or  substan- 
tially fnll-tlme  baato  without  entniwnsatlon , 
During  reemployment  on  an  Intermittent- 
service  or  when-actually-employed  basto,  the 
employing  agency  would  be  required  to  re- 
duce the  salary  by  the  annuity  allocable  to 
periods  of  actual  employment  and  to  te«ns- 
f er  to  the  retirement  fund  the  amount  so 
wlthhdd. 

Under  extotlng  dlsoontlnuance-ct-annulty 
provisions,  a  Member  annuitant  accepting 
employment  of  thto  sort  now  loses  hto  an- 
nuity over  the  mtire  polod  covered  by  hto 
appointment  even  though  he  may  draw  only 
an  occasional  day's  pay,  or  none  at  all  In 


wlthout-compensatlon  situations.  The  bUl 
would  eliminate  unwarranted  loss  of  bene- 
fits where,  as  ctftcn  occurs,  the  executive 
branch  wishes  to  appoint  a  retired  Member 
to  a  position  (on  a  board  or  commission, 
for  example)  to  serve  Intermittently  or  with- 
out compensation. 

In  the  total  of  44.614  employees  and  Mem- 
bers retired  In  fiscal  year  1959  were  97  con- 
gresslcHuU  employees  and  65  Members  whoee 
annuities  were  computed  In  whole  or  In  part 
tmder  the  2  ^ -percent  fm-mula.  Since  the 
number  to  only  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the 
total,  and  since  not  even  all  of  these  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposal.  Its  cost  In  rela- 
tion to  total  retirement  costs  would  be 
minor. 

sscnoir  s 

Thto  section  amends  section  403  of  title 
TV  of  Public  Law  84-854.  which  provides  'n 
general  for  continuation  of  rights  acquired 
under  prior  laws  to  employees  and  Members 
retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1.  1966.  the  effective  date  of  the  ClvU 
Servloe  Retirement  Act  Amendments  of  1956. 

The  bin  would  add  an  exception  to  section 
403  to  afford  Members  of  Congress  separated 
before  October  1.  1956.  with  title  to  deferred 
aunulty  which  would  otherwise  begin  at  age 
62,  an  annuity  commencing  at  age  60  If  the 
former  Member  has  at  least  10  years  ol  Mem- 
ber service.  While  the  retirement  date  might 
be  moved  up  to  age  60  In  each  affected  case, 
payment  of  the  annuity  could  not  commence 
earlier  than  the  first  of  the  month  following 
enactment  of  the  bill. 

Under  the  Member  provisions  of  Uie  Re- 
tirement Act  prior  to  October  1,  1966,  the 
defeiTed  annuity  provided  at  age  60  after  10 
years'  Member  service  (available  now  only 
to  Members  separated  on  or  after  AprU  1. 
1964)  to  a  reduced  annuity.  The  reduction 
to  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for  each  full 
month  the  Member  lacks  of  being  age  62  at 
retirement  date.  Annuities  afforded  under 
this  amendment  would  be  so  reduced.  Since 
reUrement  date  In  each  case  would  be  age 
00.  the  age  reduction  In  each  instance  would 
be  6  percent. 

The  number  of  former  Meoibers  who  will 
benefit  to  not  known,  but  will  doubtless  be 
very  limited.    Cost  to  not  material. 

sscnoN  s 

Thto  section  amends  Public  Law  88-406  to 
extend  the  wldow-and-wldo<war  annuities 
provldsd  therein  to  certain  overlooked  cases. 

The  purpose  of  the  survivor  anntzlty  pro- 
vlsloos  of  Public  Law  88-408  (see  H.  Bept.  Nb. 
1311  of  August  31,  1BB7)  was  to  give  "An- 
nuity title  to  unremarxled  widows  and  wid- 
owers of  employees  and  retirees  who  died  af- 
ter 10  years  of  service,  either  in  servlee  or 
after  retirement,  prior  to  February  39.  1948. 
Widows  and  widowers  of  retirees  who  died  on 
or  after  February  29, 1948,  already  are  receiv- 
ing annuities  under  1948  amendments  to  the 
law." 

Subeequent  aaalysto  of  PnbUe  Law  88-465 
(and  related  prior  legislation)  revealed  that 
It  did  not  close  all  the  gi^w  In  survivor  pro- 
tection that  ttie  Coogrsss  Intended.  A  legto- 
lAtlve  discrepancy  resulted  in  no  survivor 
protection  In  cases  of  pre-1948  Canal  Zone 
and  Alaska  Railroad  wtiiees  who  died  be- 
tween February  29  and  March  31,  1948.  Two 
actual  eases  in  thto  category  have  arisen  to 
date.  Thto  provision  would  place  them,  and 
the  few  other  eases  which  may  arise,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  similar  cases  already 
covered  by  Public  Law  86-466. 

Since  the  number  of  ellglbles  will  be  few, 
the  cost  of  thto  provision  to  n^llglble. 

SXCTIOIf  4 

Thto  section  provides  for  payment  of  bene- 
fits authcoized  by  the  bill  from  the  dvU 
service  retirement  and  disability  fiind.  not- 
withstanding any  othtt  provision  of  law. 
Such  provUk>n  woiild  circumvent  the  ad- 
vance appropriation  requlrenxent  contained 
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In  tbe  paragraph  headed  "Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund"  In  section  101 
of  title  I  of  the  act  of  AiiguBt  28,  1968,  Pub- 
Uc  Law  85-844,  73  Stat.  1064. 

In  line  with  Conunlasl'^n  policy,  we  make 
no  recommendation  on  the  merits  of  sections 
1  and  2  of  this  bill,  since  their  provisions  af- 
fect Members  of  Congress  and  congressional 
employees  only.  However,  we  may  cfxnment 
that  the  objectives  of  section  1  harmonise 
with  provisions  applicable  to  employees  In 
general.  Section  2  retroactively  liberalizes 
certain  rights  vested  under  prior  laws. 

Section  3  embodies  a  legislative  proposal 
Initiated  by  the  Commission.  We  favor  en- 
actment of  Its  provisions  Into  law. 

The  Biu«au  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  yoiir  committee. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Roger  W.  Jonzs, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  liir.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  e^ctend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Mur- 
ray], has  made  a  very  clear,  extensive, 
and  understandable  report  and  expla- 
nation of  the  provisions  of  HJl.  8241  to 
the  Members.  This  legislation  will  cor- 
rect longstanding  inequities  of  the  Re- 
tirement Act.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
chairman  personally,  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee 
that  considered  the  bill,  and  the  efBcient 
members  of  the  committee  staff  on  their 
willingness  to  understand  the  problem, 
the  fair  manner  in  which  it  was  eval- 
uated, and  the  achievement  of  the  final 
successful  result  of  their  efforts. 


SPEAKER  EMPOWERED  TO  DECLARE 
A  RECESS   ON   JUNE   29,    1960 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday,  Jime 
29,  1960,  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in 
Joint  meeting  his  majesty,  the  King  of 
Thailand,     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAIli  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Obviously  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  140) 
Alford  Camahan  Fisher 

Barden  Digga  Prazler 

Blltch  Durham  Jackson 

Brewster  Bdmondson        Lafore 

Buckley  Evlns  Latta 

Burdlck  Fenton  McSween 


Tea^e,  Calif. 
Wampler 


IfiUU  en  Saylor 

Mitel  eU  Schneebell 

MorrI  1.  Okla.  Steed 

Mum;  na  Taylor 

Tie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  403 
Men:  bers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  qu>rum. 
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imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
under  the  call  were  dispensed 


SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 

OF  1960 

Trie  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  recognizes 
i  entleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mad- 


.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 

I  [ouse  Resolution  562   and  ask  for 

immediate  consideration. 

Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 


Tfle 
lows 

Reiolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resoh  tlon,  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  E  ouse  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unloii  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
12580  to  extend  and  Improve  coverage  un- 
der tlie  Pederal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dls- 
ablllt;  r  Insiirance  system  and  to  remove  hard- 
ships and  inequities,  Improve  the  financing 
of  th>  trust  funds,  and  provide  disability 
benef  ts  to  additional  Individuals  under  such 
systeii;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  medi- 
cal care  for  aged  Individuals  of  low  income; 
to  am  end  the  public  assistance  and  maternal 
and  <hlld  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Secur  ty  Act;  to  Improve  the  unemployment 
comp  tnsatlon  provisions  of  such  Act;  and 
for  o' her  ptuposes,  and  all  points  of  order 
again  It  said  bill  are  hereby  waived.  That 
after  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill,  and  shall  continue  not 
to  eziteed  four  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  c  >ntrolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlnoi  Ity  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways 
and  ]  leans,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  as 
havln  f  been  read  for  amendment.  No 
amenlment  shall  be  In  order  to  said  bill 
excep<;  amendments  offered  by  direction  of 
the  O  tmmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  said 
amem  Iment  shaU  be  In  order,  any  rule  of 
the  Bouse  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Amenlments  offered  by  direction  of  the 
Comnittee  on  Ways  and  Means  may  be  of- 
fered to  any  section  of  the  bill  at  the  con- 
clusloi  of  the  general  debate,  but  said 
amen(  Iments  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment. At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion o  r  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee sliall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  prevloTis  question 
shall  1  le  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amenc  Iments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resol  ition  562  provides  for  consideration 
of  HJl.  12580,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Act.  The  resolution  provides 
jloeed  rule,  waiving  points  of  order, 
(  hours  of  general  debate. 
.  12580  will,  among  other  improve- 
.  make  it  possible  for  the  States — 
a  Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
■to  provide  medical  care  for  low- 
aged  who  are  otherwise  self-suf- 
but  whom  the  States  determine 
lelp  on  medical  expenses;  remove 
50  eligibilty  requirement  in  the 
disability  insurance  program;  liberalize 
the  rligibility  requirements  for  old- 
age,  sirvivors,  and  disability — OASDI— 
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benefits ;  extend  coverage  under  the  pro- 
gram to  additional  groups;  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  social  security 
benefit  protection  for  children;  make 
eligible  for  benefits  certain  additional 
widows ;  effectuate  certain  Improvements 
in  the  administrative  financing  and  sol- 
vency provisions  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  system  as  well  as  to  extend 
its  coverage;  increase  authorizations  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare  programs; 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  States  to  im- 
prove medical  care  under  their  old-age 
assistance  program;  and  so  forth. 

A  new  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  established  which  will  initiate  a  new 
Federal-State  grant-in-aid  program  to 
help  the  States  assist  low- income  aged 
individuals  who  need  help  in  meeting 
their  medical  expenses.  Participation  in 
the  program  will  be  at  the  option  of  each 
individual  State  and  will  only  be  effec- 
tive after  Jime  1961  upon  the  submittal 
of  a  plan  which  would  meet  the  general 
requirements  specified  in  the  bill. 

Persons  65  years  of  age,  whose  income 
and  resources — taking  into  account  their 
other  living  requirements  as  determined 
by  a  State — are  InsuflBcient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  their  medical  services  will  be  eli- 
gible. Persons  eligible  for  pajrments  un- 
der this  program  are  not  eligible  under 
the  other  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs. 

The  scope  of  benefits  provided  will  be 
determined  by  the  States.  The  Federal 
Grovemment,  however,  will  participate 
under  the  matching  formula  in  any  pro- 
gram which  provides  any  or  all  of  the 
services  up  to  the  limits  specified. 

The  Federal  Government  will  provide 
funds  for  payments  for  benefits  under 
an  approved  State  plan  in  accordance 
with  an  equalization  formula  under 
which  the  Federal  share  will  be  between 
50  percent  and  65  percent  of  the  costs 
depending  upon  the  per  capita  income 
of  the  State. 

Contingent  upon  a  showing  of  an  im- 
provement in  their  medical  programs. 
States  would  get  somewhat  more  favor- 
able Federal  matching,  effective  October 
1960,  for  up  to  an  additional  $5  in  medi- 
cal payments.  Over  2  million  persons 
could  be  affected  by  this  change.  The 
cost  in  a  full  year  of  operation  will  be 
about  $10  million  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  about  $7  million  to  the  States. 

An  estimated  250,000  people — disabled 
insured  workers  under  age  50  and  their 
dependents — would  qualify  for  benefits 
for  the  second  month  following:  the 
month  of  enactment  of  the  bill  through 
removal  of  the  age-50  qualification  for 
benefits  in  present  law. 

The  bill  would  liberalize  social  securi- 
ty work  requirements  so  that,  to  be  eli- 
gible for  benefits,  a  person  would  need 
one  quarter  of  coverage  for  every  four 
calendar  quarters  beween  January  1, 
1951,  and  the  beginning  of  the  calendar 
quarter  in  which  he  reached  retirement 
or  died,  whichever  first  occurred. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  provision  will 
make  about  600.000  additional  persons 
eligible  for  benefits  beginning  January 
1961. 

The  bill  would  increase  the  benefits 
payable  to  children  in  certain  cases  and 
will  provide  benefits  for  certain  widows 
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and  children  who  are  not  now  eligible 
for  benefits.  Other  than  as  noted  be- 
low, these  changes  would  be  effective 
for  benefits  for  the  month  following  the 
month  of  enactment. 

Survivors  at  workers  who  died  before 
1940,  and  who  had  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage,  would  qualify  for  benefit 
payments.  About  25,000  people,  most 
of  them  widows  aged  75  or  over,  would 
be  made  eligible  for  benefits  for  the 
first  time. 

Approximately  150,000  self-employed 
physicians  would  be  covered  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  self-employed  profes- 
sional people,  such  as  lawyers  and  den- 
tists are  now  covered.  This  coverage 
would  be  effective  for  taxable  years  end- 
ing on  or  after  December  31,  1960. 
Coverage  would  at  the  same  time  be  ex- 
tended to  services  performed  by  medical 
and  dental  interns. 

The  bill  would  make  certain  changes 
in  the  investment  provisions  to  make 
the  bond  interest  earnings  of  the  funds 
more  nearly  equivalent  to  the  rate  of 
return  being  received  by  people  who  buy 
Government  obligations  in  the  open 
market. 

These  changes  are  generally  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  So- 
cial Security  Financing. 

The  improvements  which  the  bill 
would  make  In  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system  will  not 
require  any  social  security  tax  Increases. 
This  Is  because  provision  is  made  for 
modest  additional  receipts  from  interest 
payments  on  trust  fimd  Investments  and 
since  the  other  OASDI  provisions  of  the 
bill  result  in  either  relatively  negligible 
increases  or  decreases  in  cost.  Also,  it 
should  be  observed  ttiat  no  change  is 
made  In  the  taxable  earnings  base  of 
$4,800. 

This  bill.  In  my  opinion.  Is  wholly  in- 
adequate to  effectively  legislate  proper 
care  and  protection  for  about  16  million 
of  our  pioneer  citizens  who  are  and  will 
be  unable  to  get  sufficient  medical, 
surgery,  and  hospital  care.  I  opposed 
this  bill  in  the  Rules  Committee  as  being 
a  feeble  effort  to  solve  a  major  national 
health  problem  for  our  older  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  oppose  a  rule 
for  debate  on  this  bin  but  I  do  hope 
that  the  legislation  can  be  expanded 
and  changed  whoi  it  reaches  the  other 
body  for  consideration  and  enactment. 
The  Natl(xi  needs  health,  medical,  and 
hospital  relief  for  the  aged  now  and  I 
hope,  before  final  enactment,  this  bill 
will  be  amended  so  we  can  get  an  ade- 
quate program  started. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  and  I  now  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentlonan  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Allkn]. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  one  who  is  opi)osing  the  rule.  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  question  is  on 
the  resolutlan. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  I^?eaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  (HJl.  12580)  to  extend  and  Im- 
prove coverage  under  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insiutmce 
system  and  to  remove  hardships  and  In- 
equities, improve  the  financing  of  the 
trust  funds,  and  provide  disability  bene- 
fits to  additional  individuals  imder  such 
system;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
Income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act;   and  for  other 
purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HH.  12580,  with 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  social  security  bill, 
HJl.  12580,  which  is  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, represents  the  careful  and  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means  as  to  changes  and 
additions  that  should  be  made  at  this 
time  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  to 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Members  of  the 
House  will  readily  agree,  the  soundness 
and  effectiveness  of  the  programs  that 
we  have  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  extremely  important  to  every 
American  family.  Perhaps,  and  I  think 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  no  other  single  piece  al 
Icgislatjcm  ctmcemed  with  domestic 
policy  touches  more  people  than  the 
Social  Security  Act  at  the  moment. 
Decisions  with  respect  to  changes  and 
additions  to  that  act,  therefore,  must 
not  be  made  by  the  Congress  lightly. 
Tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
considers  it  has  a  very  heavy  reqxNQslbil- 
i^  and  an  obligation  to  Members  of  this 
Houst;  and  to  the  American  people  to 
treat  these  various  programs  which  are 
encompassed  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
with  the  utmost  care  and  thought  with 
the  overriding  consideration  always 
being  the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Com- 
mittee <m  Ways  and  Means  went  about 
its  work  in  considering  all  the  various 
pn^iXMals  which  had  been  suggested  by 
Members  of  this  body  and  others,  llie 
committee  had  before  it  over  600  biUs 
covering  all  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act — public  assistance  provisicms. 
OASDI  provisions,  unemployment  com- 
pensation provisions,  maternal  and  child 
welfare  provisions,  and  so  cm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  many  areas  there 
was  substantial  agreement  among  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  respect  to  proposals  which 
had  been  made  and  changes  which  had 
been  suggested.  Likewise,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  other  areas  there 


were  sharp  differences  of  <^inlon  as  to 
how  far  the  committee  should  go  and 
precisely  what  acUon  should  be  recmn- 
mended  at  this  time.  This  was  partic- 
ularly true  with  respect  to  the  area  of 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

In  Just  a  moment  I  shaU  describe 
what  the  c(xnmittee  recommends  with 
regard  not  only  to  this  important  area 
but  also  with  respect  to  other  areas  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  However.  Mr. 
C%Airman,  with  respect  to  both  medical 
care  for  the  aged  and  other  titles,  let 
me  reiterate  that  there  were  those  in 
the  committee  who  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee had  not  gone  far  enough;  there 
were  others  in  the  o(«miittee  who  per- 
haps felt  that  the  committee  should  not 
have  gone  quite  as  far  as  it  did.  This 
is  not  unusual  in  the  committee  process. 
The  bill  which  is  before  this  body  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  of  a  majority  of 
the  committee.  It  represents  meritori- 
ous and  beneficial  legislation  which,  if 
this  body  acts  favorably  upon  it.  should 
prove  to  be  of  great  boiefit  to  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  bill  makes  a  numbo-  of  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  programs  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  including  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance,  disability 
insurance,  unemployment  compoisation. 
public  assistance,  and  maternal  and 
child  welfare.  In  addition,  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  new  title  XVI  to  be  added  to 
the  Social  Securi^  Act.  which  will  ini- 
tiate a  new  Federal-State  grant-in-aid 
program  of  medical  services  to  the  low- 
income  aged. 

THZ  mw  TXXUI  zvx 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  briefiy 
summarize  fm-  you  the  proposed  new 
title  XVI  on  medical  care  tor  the  aged. 

This  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
will,  as  the  goitleman  frcmi  Indiana 
[Mr.  Madden]  said,  in  presenting  the 
rule,  initiate  a  new  Federal-State  grant- 
in-aid  program  to  help  the  States  assist 
low-income  aged  Individuals  yrho  need 
help  In  meeting  thdr  medical  expoises. 
Participation  in  the  program  win  be 
c(xnplete]y  at  the  option  of  each  in- 
dividual State  and  win  only  be  effective 
afto:  June  1961.  upon  the  submittal  of 
a  plan  which  would  meet  the  general 
requironents  spedfled  in  the  bill,  and 
which  would  be  ai^roved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW. 

This  arrangement  follows  the  historic 
Federal-State  i4>proach  which  is  em- 
bodied in  the  public  assistance  and  other 
tiUes  to  the  Social  Security  Act  It  Is 
purely  voluntary  with  the  States.  It 
does  not  involve  a  "payroD"  tax.  The 
costs  would  be  paid  from  general  funds. 
Each  State  will  determine  the  extent 
and  character  of  its  own  program. 
KLXommrr 

Persons  65  years  of  age,  whose  income 
and  resources,  taking  into  account  their 
other  living  requirements  as  determined 
by  a  State,  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  their  medical  services,  will  be 
eligible,  that  is,  people  65  years  of  age 
and  over  who  are  determined  by  the 
State  to  be  in  need  of  assistance  with 
reelect  to  medical  problems  and  medical 
care.    Timte  people  who  are  presently 
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receiving  medical  care  or  who  are  pres- 
ently In  title  I,  the  old  age  assistance  pro- 
gram, will  not  be  eligible  to  benefit  under 
this  new  title. 

SCOPK    or   aKKB-ITS 

The  scope  of  medical  benefits  and  serv- 
ices provided  will  be  determined  by  the 
States.  We  say,  however,  in  this  bill, 
the  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  go  in  participating  with  the 
States  in  the  cost  of  certain  aspects  of 
these  medical  care  programs  and  needs. 
Of  course,  the  State  can  exceed  these 
limits  if  it  wants  to  pay  the  full  costs 
beyond  them. 

For  example,  we  say  that  we  will  only 
participate  with  the  State  in  taking  care 
of  an  individual  otherwise  eligible  imder 
this  program  to  the  extent  of  120  days 
of  in-patient  hospital  service.  We  say 
that  we  will  help  the  States  on  costs 
only  to  the  extent  of  $200  in  taking 
care  of  prescribed  drugs  that  might  be 
needed  by  one  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gr£un.  We  say  that  we  wiU  only  go  to 
the  extent  of  $200  in  helping  to  take 
care  of  the  cost  of  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services  that  might  be  needed  imder  the 
program.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  participate  under  the 
matching  formula  for  skilled  nursing 
home  services,  physicians  services,  out- 
patient hospital  services,  organized  home 
care  services,  private  duty  nursing  serv- 
ices, therapeutic  services,  and  major 
dental  treatment,  as  further  specified  in 
the  bill. 

The  Federal  Government  will  match 
with  the  States  the  costs  of  these  pro- 
grams as  determined  by  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  that  is  presently 
awjlicable  in  titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  that  amount  of 
money  that  is  spent  under  these  pro- 
grams between  $30  and  $65  a  month. 
That  formula  is  known  as  a  variable 
grant  formula  depending  upon  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  State.  We  may 
match  on  a  50 -percent  basis  in  some 
instances — $50  out  of  $100 — and  we  may 
put  up  $65  out  of  $100  in  some  other 
instances— 65  percent  in  States  with  the 
lowest  per  capita  income. 

The  program  under  the  new  title  csui- 
not  be  more  liberal  in  providing  medi- 
cal care  than  the  medical  care  program 
already  in  effect,  under  title  I,  Old-Age 
Assistance.  We  also  provide  that  the 
title  I  program  cannot  be  reduced  by  a 
State  in  order  to  establish  this  new  pro- 
gram. If  we  are  going  to  have  the  new 
program,  if  the  States  are  to  set  it  up. 
they  must  do  this  in  addition  to  what 
they  are  already  doing  in  taking  care  of 
medical  needs  of  people  who  are  imder 
the  old-age  assistance  programs. 

COST  AND  NTTMBXR  OF  PEBSON8  AITBCTED 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty, 
I  might  say  very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  to  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  imcertainty  as  to  the 
exact  nvunber  of  people  that  might  par- 
ticipate or  would  be  eligible  under  the 
program.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the 
States  may  include  as  eligibles  imder  this 
program,  if  all  of  them  participate, 
some  10  million  elderly  people,  65  years 
of  age  or  older.  Out  of  those  10  million 
people,  it  is  generally  estimated  by  those 
who  are  in  a  better  position  to  know  than 


I  tkat  from  half  a  million  to  1  million 
eacn  year  become  sick  or  need  some 
me  lical  attention  the  entire  cost  of 
wh  ch  they  otherwise  cannot  meet  them- 
sehes.  It  is  that  group  of  pec^le  that 
thii  new  title  is  aimed  to  assist,  pro- 
vidid.  of  course,  that  the  States  them- 
seh  es  desire  to  establish  such  a  program. 
Thi,t  Is  a  weakness.  I  might  frankly  ad- 
mit, Mr.  Chairman,  as  contended  by 
thoie  who  would  have  us  do  some- 
thii  g  other  than  this.  Here  we  are  mak- 
ing possible  a  program  which  will  suc- 
ceei  I  only  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 
wi&ies  of  each  and  every  State.  But  I 
ren  ind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  did 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  four  other 
titl<s  of  social  security  years  ago.  It 
has  developed  that  to  some  varying  ex- 
tend practically  all  States  in  the  Union 
and  most  of  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions have  set  up  not  just  one  but  all  of 
the  programs  which  are  involved  in  those 
fou]   titles  and  four  categories. 

OLD-AGE   AaeOSTANCX  MEDICAL   PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  inte- 
gral part  in  this  bill  in  the  area  of 
medical  care,  and  I  refer  to  the  action 
takMi  by  the  committee  in  proposing 
lam  uage  that  is  calculated  to  induce  the 
Sta  es  to  do  more  in  some  instances, 
where  more  is  thought  to  be  needed  or 
reqiired.  with  respect  to  the  medical 
care  program  under  title  I,  or  the  old- 
age  assistance  program. 

U  ider  the  bill  we  are  making  possible 
the  addition  of  money,  perhaps  $10,- 
500,  )00  of  Federal  money,  to  the  title  I 
pro(  ram  when  it  is  demonstrated  by  the 
Stai  e  that  the  State  is  making  better 
pro  ision  for  the  medical  care  of  these 
peo]  >le  65  years  of  age  and  older  under 
the  OAA  program. 

Contingent  upon  a  showing  of  an  im- 
provement in  their  medical  programs, 
States  would  get  somewhat  more  favor- 
able Federal  matching,  effective  October 
196( ,  for  up  to  an  additional  $5  in  medi- 
cal payments.  Over  2  million  persons 
couli  be  affected  by  this  change.  The 
cost  in  a  full  year  of  operation  will  be 
about  $10  million  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
mer  t  and  about  $7  million  to  the  States. 

Ai  I  have  previously  noted,  the  medi- 
cal )rovisions  of  a  State  plan  approved 
und  sr  title  I  must  be  at  least  as  broad  as 
those  of  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XVI.  States  with  no  medical  care 
plan  in  their  old-age  assistance  program, 
accc  rdingly,  will  need  to  develop  such  a 
plan  before  they  can  have  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XVI.  The  incentive 
provisions  contained  in  the  bill  are  in- 
tend ed  to  encourage  this  development. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  Mr. 
Cha  rman,  the  bill  instructs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  ievelop  guides  or  recommended 
Stan  lards  as  to  the  level,  content,  and 
qual  ty  of  medical  care  for  the  use  and 
information  of  the  States  in  evaluating 
and  improving  their  public  assistance 
medcal  care  programs  and  their  title 
XVI  programs,  and  the  Secretary  is  also 
requ  red  to  secure  periodic  reports  from 
the  I  Itates  on  the  items  included  in,  and 
the  quantity  of.  medical  care  for  which 
expe  iditures  are  made  under  these  pro- 
grans.  The  first  report  under  these 
prov  sions  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  March  15. 1962. 


There  are  a  number  of  other  provis- 
ions contained  in  the  bill.  I  want  to 
allude  to  some  of  them  very  briefly. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    DISABIUTT    INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  make 
changes  in  the  disability  benefit  provis- 
ions of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

One  of  these  changes  recommended 
will  provide  protection  to  a  substantial 
number  of  additional  individuals — an 
estimated  250.000 — by  extending  the  dis- 
ability benefit  provisions  to  disabled  In- 
sured workers  under  age  50  and  their 
dependents. 

The  disability  benefit  program  has 
become  one  of  the  important  areas  of 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  This 
is  the  section  that  provides  a  disability 
benefit  for  the  individual  who  becomes 
totally  disabled  and  unable  to  engage  in 
substantial  gainful  employment. 

It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
at  the  request  and  suggestion  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1956 
this  program  was  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  not  a  request  from  the 
administration  but  a  decision  reached 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
that  here  were  a  group  of  people  who 
have  lost  opportunities  for  employment 
income  to  the  same  extent,  perhaps,  as 
those  people  who  were  at  that  time  cov- 
ered under  social  security,  and  lost  in- 
come because  of  retirement  from  the 
work  market.  Here  is  that  individual 
who  is  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 
We  said  at  that  time,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  eligibility,  that  person  had 
to  be  not  only  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  in  order  to  draw  a  benefit  but 
he  also  had  to  be  50  years  of  age  or 
older. 

In  1958  we  provided  that  this  individ- 
ual 50  years  of  age  or  older  not  only 
could  draw  a  benefit  but  those  of  his 
dependents  otherwise  eligible  under  the 
law  could  draw  a  benefit,  just  as  though 
he  had  retired  under  other  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  year  we  are  suggesting  to  the 
Congress  that  the  50-year  age  require- 
ment be  eliminated  entirely.  We  also 
recommend  that  there  be  provided  a 
more  liberal  basis  for  rehabilitation  than 
we  have  in  existing  law;  namely,  that  we 
not  confine  this  trial  work  period  of  re- 
habilitation to  those  under  a  formal 
Federal-State  rehabilitation  program 
but  extend  the  trial  work  period  for  all 
disabled  workers  who  attempt  to  return 
to  work. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  disabled  worker  who  re- 
gains his  ability  to  work  and  then  with- 
in 5  years  again  becomes  disabled  will 
not  be  required  to  wait  through  a  second 
6-month  waiting  period  before  his  bene- 
fits will  be  resumed,  as  is  now  required. 

With  regard  to  repeal  of  the  age  50 
provision,  we  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  just  as  great  a  need  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  who  may  be  40  years 
of  age  who  becomes  disabled  but  is  other- 
wise eligible  as  there  is  at  the  age  of  50. 
We  are  cognizant  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  younger  the  worker  may 
be  who  becomes  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  the  greater  is  the  possibility  that 
he  has  young  children  who  are  depend- 
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ent  upon  him  and  wbo  cannot  enta:  the 
labor  market  to  replace  wages  he  Is 
losing  as  a  result  ot  total  and  permanent 
disability.  As  I  IndlcatwI.  there  are 
about  250.000  people  who  wlU  be  Imme- 
diately eligible  under  this  prorislon  of 
the  bill  for  benefits  who  are  not  now 
eligible  for  those  benefits. 


■TATm 


noauLM — msuBED 


CHANi 


Mr.  Chairman.  <Hie  of  the  important 
provisions  In  the  bill  has  to  do  with  the 
Insured  status  requirement  As  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall,  generally 
presoit  law  requires,  for  an  indlyldual  to 
become  eligible  for  bmeflts.  that  the 
worker  must  have  one  quarter  of  cov- 
erage tor  each  two  quarters  elc^^ing 
after  1960  and  before  retirement,  dis- 
ability or  death.  Under  the  bill,  this  re- 
qulremoit  Is  liberalized  so  that  individ- 
uals need  have  only  one  quarter  of  cov- 
erage tor  each  four  quarters  so  elapsing. 

Let  us  take  the  case  at  the  perscm 
who  becomes  65  years  of  age  during 
this  year  and,  therefore,  eligible  to  re- 
tire. It  Is  necessary  for  him  to  have 
some  18  or  19  quarters  of  coverage  un- 
der existing  law.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  recommending  a  change  in  that  pro- 
vision so  that  one  can  be  eligible  for 
benefits  with  one  quarter  out  of  ever./ 
four  quarters  of  employment  being  cov- 
ered under  social  security.  That  will 
mean  people  65  and  over  can  establish 
eligibility  this  year  with  about  nine 
quarters  of  coverage.  It  will  be  a  very 
decided  advantage  to  those  people  who 
are  not  quite  able  to  establish  their  eli- 
gibility at  the  moment.  It  will  be  a 
benefit  to  those  people  who  are  about 
to  reach  retirement  age.  There  are  ap- 
proximately, Mr.  Chairman.  600,000  peo- 
ple who  will  have  eligibility  immediately 
under  social  security  under  this  provi- 
si(xi  who  would  not  otherwise  qualify, 
and  by  January  1.  1966.  there  will  be 
1.400,000  people  who  will  ^oy  benefits 
who  would  not  enjoy  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  existing  law.  The  amend- 
ment would  be  of  particular  importance 
to  the  600,000  people  whose  jobs  would 
be  covered  for  the  first  time  under  the 
Conunittee's  recommendations,  since  It 
would  enable  them  to  become  insured 
much  so(xier  than  they  could  under 
present  law.  It  would  also  be  important 
for  people  for  whcxn  coverage  is  possible 
under  the  law  but  who  have  not  yet 
been  brought  under  the  program.  Some 
2%  milll<xi  employees  of  State  and  local 
governments,  and  additional  employees 
in  several  smaller  groups,  would  be  able 
to  attain  fully  insured  status  under  the 
program  in  a  relatively  short  time  if  they 
now  come  under  the  program. 

EXTENSION    or   COTERACE 

The  bill  now  before  the  Committee 
contains  provisions  to  extend  the  cov- 
erage of  the  OASDI  program  to  some 
approximately  300,000  additional  people. 
These  additional  groups  are  as  follows: 

First.  Self-employed  doctors  of  medi- 
cine: As  Members  will  recall,  the 
OASDI  program  now  covers  members 
of  all  self-employed  professional  groups 
except  doctors  of  medicine.  During  the 
past  several  years,  the  C(Mnmittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  received  many  re- 
quests from  doctors  for  coverage.    The 


Committee  was  aware.  In  acVlttinn.  that 
many  State  medical  societies  have  gone 
on  record  In  behalf  of  extension  ol  caw- 
erage  to  doctors.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recognised  that  then  were  other  State 
societies — and  I  may  saj  that  my  own 
State  society  in  Arkansas  is  included  in 
this  latter  group — ^which  still  oppose 
coverage.  While  I  voted  agidnst  cover- 
age of  self-employed  doctors,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  CMunittee  felt  that  cover- 
age should  be  extended  to  this  additional 
profrasional  group  on  the  same  baate 
that  it  has  been  extended  to  other  pro- 
fessional groups,  such  as  lawyers,  den- 
tists, and  so  forth.  Approximately 
150,000  self-employed  doctors  would  be 
brought  into  the  system  effective  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31, 
1960. 

Second.  Additional  domestic  workers 
in  private  homes  and  others  who  per- 
form work  not  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployer's business:  The  ccHnmittee  bill 
liberalizes  the  existing  provision  relating 
to  coverage  of  domestic  workers.  Under 
present  law,  the  earnings  of  domestic 
workers  in  private  households — other 
than  those  on  farms  operated  for  pro- 
fit— are  covered  only  when  they  amotmt 
to  at  least  $50  in  a  calendar  quarter  from 
one  employer.  The  committee  bill  would 
cover  such  earnings  if  they  amount  to 
at  least  $25  from  one  employer.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  would  set  a  lower 
age  limit  so  as  to  exclude  from  coverage 
on  earnings  of  domestic  workers  who 
are  under  age  16.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  provision  of  the  bill  would  bring 
into  the  program  about  100,000  additional 
domestic  employees,  and  it  also  would 
improve  the  situation,  by  including  ad- 
ditional earnings,  of  others  in  this  cate- 
gory who  are  already  covered.  At  the 
same  time,  the  lower  age  limit  of  16 
would  substantially  eliminate  casual  or 
intermittent  workers  such  as  lawn  cut- 
ters, and  so  forth. 

Third.  Provisions  relating  to  coverage 
of  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: The  bill  recommends  several 
changes  designed  to  facilitate  the  cover- 
age of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees as  follows: 

(a)  Retro£u;tive  coverage:  In  (H^er  to 
assist  workers  in  improving  their  protec- 
ticm,  the  committee  has  made  it  possible 
for  these  groups  to  obtain  extended  ret- 
roactive coverage  beginning  as  early  as 
January  1.  1956.  The  retroactive  cover- 
age provision  extoiding  this  far  back 
expired  after  the  end  of  1959  undo*  ex- 
isting law.  Whether  such  coverage  will 
be  utilized,  of  course,  remains  cfxnidetely 
at  the  option  of  the  States.  The  com- 
mittee bill  also  contains  provisi<ms  de- 
signed to  add  flexiMlil7  in  determining 
the  beginning  date  for  coverage  for  dif- 
ferent political  subdivisions  by  nutUng 
it  possible,  when  a  retirement  system  is 
covered,  for  the  State  to  provide  dif- 
ferent beginning  dates  for  different  po- 
litical subdivisions. 

(b)  The  bill  contains  additional  provi- 
sions designed  to  facilitate  coverage,  or 
to  solve  problems  which  have  arisen  in 
a  variety  of  State  and  local  coverage 
situations.  For  example,  the  State  of 
Virginia  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
States  which  may,  if  they  so  choose,  ex- 
tend coverage  to  policemen  and  firemen 


covered  by  rettrftpeot  t^i/bBtm  ptwl- 
siotis  reiatinc  to  rtwifgirtwi  of  eertain 
ministcfial  ftmrtions  hw  ttae  Oofemws. 
to  aohre  administrative  problcBM,  axe  in- 
dnded;  proviaians  to  farfWte  covcnge 
of  emiAoyees  of  mimtrtpal  and  eoimty 
hospitals  an  included;  and  other  State 
and  local  provisions  are  tnclarted. 

Fourth.  Mlacenaneoos  »^«^*"~*«T  oov- 
oage  provisians:  In  addition  to  the 
above,  the  bm  includes  provisians  to 
bring  in  workoB  in  Qnam  and  American 
Samoa;  to  facilitate  coverage  at  addi- 
Uooal  emidoyees  of  nonprofit  organixa- 
ttoos  and  to  validate  certain  oroneous 
returns  alzeady  filed;  provisions  to  give 
ministers  an  additional  3  years  in  which 
to  obtain  coverage;  proviaians  to  cover 
services  of  parents  in  the  emidoy  of  their 
sons  or  daughters  in  a  trade  or  business; 
proviskms  to  extaid  coverage  to  Amoi- 
can  citizens  employed  in  the  united 
States  by  f  (»eign  governments  and  in- 
tOTiatlonal  organisations;  and  other 
miscdlaneous  provisions. 

acrmomcxiiTB  in  tbb  buisvu   nuiamuw 
wtm  wxDowB,  ctmimtM,  aico  so  woktb. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  believes  there  are  sev- 
eral respects  in  niiich  the  protection 
available  to  the  dqtendents  and  survivors 
of  insured  wwrkers  should  be  improved, 
and  the  bill  before  yoa  would  make  the 
following  improvements: 

First  Increase  in  benefits  to  certain 
children  of  deceased  workers — under 
presoit  law  the  amount  payable  to  a 
child  of  a  deceased  worker  is  equal  to 
one-half  ol  the  benefit  amount  the 
woiicer  would  have  been  paid  if  he  had 
lived,  plus  one-fourth  of  that  benefit 
amount  divided  by  the  number  of  chil- 
drea.  llie  committee  bill  would  make 
the  boiefit  for  each  child  ol  a  deceased 
worker  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  the  worker  would  have  been  paid 
had  he  lived  subject  to  the  miLyimiim 
limits.  About  400,000  children  would 
get  some  benefit  increase  as  a  result  of 
this. 

Second.  Benefits  for  survivors  ol 
workers  who  died  bef(»%  1940;  the 
c<»nmittee  bill  recommends  that  bene- 
fits be  paid  to  the  surviv(»«  of  workers 
who  acquired  six  quarters  of  coverage  and 
died  before  1940.  The  vast  majority  of 
these  are  widows.  About  25,000  of  these 
would  be  covered. 

Third.  Miscellaneous  ben^t  provi- 
sions: In  addition  to  the  above,  the  bill 
provides  for  benefits  in  certain  situa- 
tions where  a  marriage  is  legally  in- 
valid, although  entered  into  in  a  bona 
fide  manner;  certain  additional  benefits 
for  a  child  based  on  his  father's  earn- 
ings record  ev^i  though  the  child  is 
supported  by  a  stepfather;  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  time  needed 
from  3  to  1  year  to  acquire  the  status 
of  wife,  child,  or  husband  for  benefit  pur- 
poses. 

ADOmOirAI.  MnCILLAmOtTB  FmOVISIONS  DE- 
SIGNED TO  MAKE  IMFROVKMXNTS  IN  COM- 
FDTINa  BENSnrS,  ADMINISTRATION,  AND  TO 
SIMPLITT  THE  ACT 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us 
contains  so  many  provisicms  which  are 
designed,  in  odb  way  or  another,  to  im- 
prove the  benefit  structure  or  to  facili- 
tate payments  or  to  facilitate  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  that  it  is  not  feasible, 
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within  ttie  ttane  vraUmble  to  ns.  to  di»- 
ciUB  all  (rf  these  pravMooB  In  detAlL  I 
■hoold  liiniiAy  Uke  to  enphaate  to  this 
HcHtte  that  this  um  does  eonstaln  a  large 
number  oi  very  yalualde  and  benefkdal 
providans  akng  these  llnea. 

For  examide,  there  are  im>vl8ioDS  In 
this  bm  which  are  designed  to  Improve 
the  method  of  computing  beneflts. 
Under  the  ixvaent  law,  a  person's  aver- 
age DMMith^  wage  on  which  his  benefit 
is  based  is  computed  over  a  spun  of  time 
that  may  vary  with  the  time  when  he 
files  an  application  for  benefits  or  for  a 
benefit  recomputatlon.  A  person  who 
does  not  understand  the  complicated 
provisions  of  the  law  or  who  does  not 
know  what  his  earnings  will  be  in  fu- 
ture years  may  find  that  he  has  not  ap- 
plied for  beneflts  at  a  time  most  advan- 
tageous to  him.  "Hie  committee  bill 
would  substitute  fm-  the  mreent  com- 
plicated i»T>vlslons  on  computation  a 
IMtyvision  for  computing  the  average 
monthly  wage,  in  retliem«at  cases,  on 
the  ba^  of  a  CMistant  number  of  years, 
regardless  oi  when  the  p«-son  started  to 
work  or  when  after  age  65  he  files  appli- 
cation for  beneflta  I  will  not  go  fur- 
ther into  this  provision  but  simply  say 
that  it  should  prove  beneficial  in  many, 
many  thousands  of  cases. 

We  have  Included  in  this  bin  now  be- 
fore you  provisions  to  change  the  iMres- 
ent  law  governing  payment  of  the  lump- 
sum death  benefit;  we  have  Included 
provisions  to  diminate  a  large  number 
of  obsolete  reoomputations;  we  have  in- 
cluded provisions  which  should  be  ot  as- 
sistance to  claimants  where  they  have 
filed  cases  in  court:  and  we  have  in- 
eluded  a  large  number  of  other  meritor- 
ious provisions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  return  shortly 
to  a  discussion  of  the  financial  status  of 
the  OASI  and  DI  Trust  Poinds,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  I  wish  at  this  point  to 
briefly  summarize  additional  changes 
made  in  other  titles  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act. 

First.  I  refer  to  changes  made  In  title 
V.  The  biU  now  before  you  would  in- 
crease the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  crippled  children's  serv- 
ices, and  child  welfare  services  under 
title  V.  as  follows: 
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Maternal    and    child    healUi 
services. 

Crippled  children's  services... 
Child  welfar«  services 


Cnrrtnt 
authoriza- 
tion 


S21,  fiOO,  000 
30,000,000 
17,000^000 


Recom- 
mended 
autboriza- 


$25,000,000 
25,000,000 
20^006^000 


A  provision  is  also  included  to  facili- 
tate research  projects  by  providing  that 
grants  may  be  made  to  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  learning 
for  special  projects  of  regional  or  nation- 
al slgniflcance  and  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of 
child  welfare. 

TTNOfPLOTltlNT   COMPENSATION    P«OVISION8 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  us 
contains  extensive  provisions  making  im- 
provements in  the  tiUes  of  the  Social 


Se  Burlty  Act  relatint  to  the  unemploy- 
BMint  compensation  pracram.  These 
pr  ivlsioaB  may  be  very  liridly  sunanar- 
lai  das  follows: 

ntle  V(l>  raises  the  net  PMeral  on- 
ea  iployment  tax — the  tax  that  may  not 
be  oflset  by  a  credit  for  taxes  podd  under 
a  State  jxogram — ^from  three-tenths  to 
fomr-tenths  of  1  percent  on  the  first 
$3  000  of  covered  wages;  second,  provides 
thi  It  the  proceeds  of  this  higher  Federal 
ta::  covering  the  administrative  ex- 
pe  -ises  of  the  emptoymmt  security  pro- 
gnjn  will  be  available  to  build  up  a 
lai  ger  fund  for  advances  to  States  whose 
res  nres  have  been  depleted ;  third,  makes 
ad  dtional  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
mcnts  for  administrative  financing;  and 
foirth.  Improves  the  operation  of  the 
Pe  ieral  unemployment  account  by  tight- 
en Dg  the  conditions  pertaining  to  eligi- 
bil  ty  for  and  repayment  of  advances. 

'  Itle  V  also  extends  the  covo-age  of  the 
unemployment  compensation  programs 
to  several  groups  not  presently  covered. 
It  B  estimated  that  from  60,000  to  70,000 
ad<  atlonal  employees  would  be  brought 
uw  ler  the  unemployment  compensation 
sya  «m  by  this  extension. 

Title  V,  in  addition,  provides  that 
PU(  Tto  RJco  will  be  treated  as  a  State  for 
the  purposes  of  the  unemplojmaent  com- 
pel ysation  program. 

IKIUUT'E    TO    Alia    rORAIfD 

B[r.  Chairman,  before  going  further 
wit  1  the  final  thought  I  had  to  express 
to    ;he  committee.  I  want  to  take  th^ 
mo  nent  to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that 
on<  of  those  who  has  made  a  major  con- 
tril  lution  over  the  years  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  looking  to  the 
im]  MTovements  in  the  social  security  pro- 
gra  n,  one  who  has  always  had  in  mind 
a  (esire  to  bring  about  such  changes 
that  would  be  a  benefit  to  pe<«)le,  one 
who  has  always  been  one  of  the  strong 
advocates  of  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
thi!    program,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
ma  ntaining  it.  some  time  ago  announced 
tha ;  this  would  be  his  last  session  in  the 
Cor  gress.    He  is  retiring — far  too  young, 
I  tfc  ink,  to  make  such  a  decision — but  he 
has  decided  that  he  will  not  be  a  candi- 
dat!  for  reelection.    I  want  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,   to 
knoir  I  will  miss  him  far  more  in  the 
f uti  re  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mit ee  on  Ways  and  Means  than  he  can 
posj  ibly  imagine.    I  know  of  no  friend- 
shif  that  has  been  more  beneficial  to  me, 
tha;  I  that  which  I  have  enjoyed  with  the 
gen  leman  from  Rhode  Island.    Ee  now 
sits  next  to  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Wa]  B  and  Means  where  we  have  served 
tog€  ther  for  a  number  of  years.    His  sug- 
gest ons  and  reconmioidation  have  al- 
ways been  most  helpfuL     One  of  the 
real  y  great  disappointments  that  I  have 
experienced  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber af  the  Congress  was  his  decision  to 
retii  e  at  this  time  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genOeman  yield? 

M  r.  MILLS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  I  Louisiana. 

M  •.  BOGOS.    I  want  to  reiterate  what 
my  c  istingulshed  chairman  has  said  with 
refeience  to  our  friend  and  ccrfleague 
Mr.  PtMtAWD  of  Rhode  Island.    In  my 


judgment,  his  leavta^  the  House  is 


great  teas  not  only  to  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  taut  to  our  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  is.  Indeed,  a  great  loss 
to  Rhode  Island,  but  an  even  greater  loss 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chalnnan,  will  the 
gmtleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASCW.  I  want  to  add  my  trib- 
ute and  also  my  regret  that  our  col- 
leagtie  has  decided  not  to  remain  in  the 
Congress.  He  served  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  that  I  have  served  upon. 
Personally,  we  disagreed  on  some  things. 
but  we  got  along  wonderfully  well.  I, 
too.  am  deeply — well,  shall  I  say  sorry— 
and  I  regret  that  Ann  Forahd  is  not 
going  to  be  with  us  next  year  in  our  de- 
liberations on  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANFIEXO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CANTIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  mjrself  with  the  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  here  on  the 
floor  today  in  a  hearty  salute  to  Ann 
PoRAND.  Yesteryear  he  was  a  great  sec- 
retary to  a  great  Congressman,  and  he 
has  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  on-the- 
job  training.  He  has  proven  himscU  a 
great  American  legislator  and  moot  cer- 
tainly a  loyal  friend.  We  shall  miss  him 
immeasurably. 

araTTTS  or  oasi  Km  va  tvttvt  f  uwpa 
Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  alluded 
earlier  In  my  expression  of  thoughts 
to  the  need,  in  my  opinion,  of  keeping 
the  social  security  program  actuarily 
sound.  Whatever  we  do  we  must  ever 
keep  firm  in  our  minds  the  requirement 
that  there  must  be  revenue  in  the  fund 
in  time  and  over  a  period  of  years  to 
pay  for  those  beneflts  that  we  think 
our  people  are  entitled  to  receive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  whether 
all  my  colleagues  realize  It  or  not,  but 
at  the  present  time  we  are  spending 
around  $11  billion  a  year  to  pay  beneflts 
under  the  social  security  sjrstem.  I  won- 
der,  however,  if  Members  realize  that  If 
we  should  stop  collecting  taxes  and  thus 
stop  receipts  of  the  funds  as  of  now,  and 
if  we  should  discontinue  making  any 
more  people  eligible  for  beneflts  and  pay 
only  those  beneflts  which  we  feel  our- 
selves committed  to  pay  to  those  who  are 
presently  in  retirement  or  drawing  bene- 
flts, that  we  would  lack  around  $85  bil- 
lion of  having  enough  money  In  the  fund 
to  take  care  of  those  needs.  This  will  not 
occur  but  if  it  did  this  would  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  discussing 
small  matters  when  we  discuss  amend- 
ment of  the  Social  Security  Act ;  we  are 
discussing  terrlflcaUy  large  matters  be- 
cause of  their  application  to  so  many 
people,  and  because  of  the  great  number 
of  important  policies  that  are  involved 
in  carrying  on  this  program.  It  is  there- 
fore essential,  and  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  social  security  have  always 
pointed  out,  that  it  is  most  important, 
absolutely  essential,  that  we  keep  this 
system  as  actuarily  sound  as  possible. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  do  certain 
things  in  connection  with  this  bill  that 
many  want  done  because  of  the  unwill- 
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ingness  of  the  committee,  as  I  take  it,  to 
Impose  upon  those  presently  woriding,  to 
Impose  upon  those  presently  employed, 
additional  taxes  over  and  above  the  taxes 
which  they  are  already  going  to  have  to 
pay  by  1989.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  tax  on  a  self-employed  person 
under  this  program,  as  it  stands  today, 
will  be  8%  percent;  the  tax  on  an  em- 
ployed person  will  be  4Mt  percent,  and 
the  tax  on  the  employer  will  be  4^/^  per- 
cent— a  total  of  9  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  the 
point  is  at  which  people  will  begin  to 
have  great  resistance  to  increases  in 
social  security  taxes,  but  I  think  when 
this  scheduled  tax  is  finally  fully  effec- 
tive in  1989  we  are  going  to  find  that 
there  is  imwillingness  on  the  part  of  a 
great  number  of  people  to  see  this  tax  go 
higher.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  until  this 
full  tax  does  actually  go  into  effect  in  my 
opinion  we  should  not  bring  about,  as  a 
part  of  social  security,  very  great  In- 
creases in  the  scheduled  rates  of  tax.  It 
is  all  right  for  us  to  say  we  can  enjoy  this 
benefit  today  because  we  will  raise  the 
tax  In  1972,  but  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  what  the  reaction  to  that 
tax  is  going  to  be  in  1972.  What  I  am 
trying  to  say  is  that  we  must  not  carry 
this  program  beyond  the  point  of  will- 
ingness of  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port it.  That  has  happened  with  re- 
spect to  some  of  our  retirement  systems 
that  are  now  not  sound.  There  are  those 
on  the  fioor  who  are  quite  well  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chaliinan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLUS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  not 
<mly  the  rate  of  tax  with  which  we  should 
be  concerned  but  we  should  also  recog- 
nize that  this  is  a  gross  income  tax,  that 
we  do  not  have  the  deductions  and  ex- 
emptions that  are  available  to  relieve 
undue  hardships  that  exist  in  the  income 
tax. 

Mr.  MELUS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  notice  on  page  13  of  the  report 
under  paragraph  3  that  there  is  recom- 
mended a  change  in  the  waiting  period 
for  beneflts  to  those  whose  difficulties  re- 
cur. I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  anything  was  done  about  eliminating 
this  waiting  period  in  the  Initial  case? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No ;  we  did  not  make  that 
change. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  to  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  that  this 
Is  a  provision  of  the  social  security  law 
that  I  think  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Perhaps  so,  but  I  hope 
my  friend  will  admit  with  me,  one  of 
the  ways  you  distinguish  between  a 
permanent  disability  and  a  temporary 
disability  Is  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
abiUty. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Texmessee.  May  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  am  not  recommending 


the  elimination  of  the  8-month  waiting 
period  in  order  to  establish  disability. 
What  I  am  recommending  is  that  after 
the  fact  of  disability  has  been  estab- 
lished the  payment  then  should  start  at 
the  Initial  date  of  disability. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  remind  the  gentleman 
there  are  more  tests  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  disability  beneflts  than 
merely  the  doctor  saying  this  person  Is 
totally  disabled.  One  of  the  additional 
tests  Is  the  inability  to  rehabilitate,  to 
engage  In  substantially  gainful  activity. 
Another  test  is  that  he  be  disabled,  fol- 
lowing the  other  two  determinations,  for 
a  period  of  6  months  before  his  benefit 
can  begin. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Once  that 
disability  has  been  established,  the  first 
8  months  of  the  disability  are  the  most 
costly  and  burdensome  on  the  insured. 
I  am  of  the  opinicm  It  should  be  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  actual  disability. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  might  be  some 
such  action  taken  In  the  future;  I  can- 
not of  course  give  assurance  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  FINO.  Do  I  understand  that  the 
committee  amendment  recommends  in 
this  bill  eliminati(xi  of  the  so-called 
work  claiise? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No.  The  reason  we  did 
not  change  that.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  is  that  it  would 
require  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
payroll  tax  of  1  perc^it.  The  dollar  cost 
of  the  eliminaticm  of  the  "work  clause" 
is  $3  billion. 

Mr.  FINO.  And  the  elimination  of  the 
$1,200  work  amoimt? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  At  this  point,  if  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me.  I  am  con- 
strained to  make  the  following  com- 
ments. Many  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  suggested  in  some  of  the  bills  be- 
fore the  committee  and  which  have  been 
pressed  up(m  us  from  various  other 
sources  would  have  deeply  and  adversely 
affected  the  actuarial  sovmdness  of  the 
trust  fmids  imless  substantial,  and  in 
some  cases  very  substantial,  increases  in 
social  secvu-ity  taxes  were  made  to 
accompany  the  change.  The  committee 
has  felt  that  changes  which  require  in- 
creases in  the  social  security  tax  rate 
should  be  approached  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  constraint.  We  do  not  want 
this  system  to  get  out  of  hand  and  we  do 
not  want  the  system  to  bec(Mne  actuari- 
ally unsound.  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  suggested. 

First.  There  are  those  who  urge 
across-the-board  increases  in  benefits. 
Even  a  modest  Increase  of  5  percMit, 
with  a  $2.50  minimum,  would  cost  about 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  payroll  and  re- 
quire that  much  increase  in  taxes;  a 
benefit  increase  of  10  percent  would  cost 
nearly  a  full  percentage  point  of  payroll 
and  therefore  would  require  a  one-half 
of  1  percent  increase  each  on  employer 
and  employee.  There  are  others  who 
would  urge  even  a  larger  benefit  in- 
crease, perhaps  as  much  as  25  percent. 
Members  of  this  House  should  realize 
that  such  an  increase  would  cost  nearly 
2^2  percent  of  payroll  and  thus  would 


require  a  drastic  increase  in  social  secu- 
rity taxes. 

SecozMl.  There  are  those  who  have 
urged  an  increase  in  the  exempt  amount 
in  the  retirement  test  or  an  elimination 
of  the  retirement  test.  I  doubt  seriously 
if  all  Members  of  the  House  realize  that 
to  eliminate  this  retirement  test  would 
cost  a  full  percentage  point  of  payroll, 
as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago.  and  there- 
fore would  require  a  substantial  increase 
in  taxes.  Under  this,  the  benefits  would 
go  to  those  who  are  past  retirement  age 
and  who  are  still  working  and  a  heavy 
hicreased  burden  would  be  placed  upon 
the  younger  workers  to  pay  for  this. 
Even  to  increase  the  $1,200  amount  sub- 
stantially would  require  an  increase  in 
social  seciuity  taxes. 

Third.  Proposals  have  been  made  to 
reduce  the  retirement  age.  Some  ex- 
amples of  costs  of  this  are  as  follows: 
Pull  benefits  at  age  82  for  all  women — 
0.33  percent  of  payroll;  full  benefits  at 
62  for  men  and  women — 0.78  percent  of 
payroll;  full  benefits  at  60  for  all 
women — 0.84  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  it  both 
ways ;  if  we  are  to  act  responsibly  and  are 
to  keep  this  system  on  a  sound  basis  so 
that  it  may  effectively  serve  its  basic 
purposes,  we  must  face  our  responsi- 
bilities and  enact  tax  increases  when  we 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  Include  at  this 
point  more  detailed  figures  on  changes 
in  the  OASDI  program: 

Estimated  level-premium  cotts  as  percentage 
of  payroll,  according  to  intermediate-coat 
estimate,  for  various  changes  in  OASDI 
system 

cHAWoc  &in>  oomr 

Uniform  benefit  Increase :  Percent 

5  percent  ($2.60  mlnimtim) 0.47 

10  percent   ($5   minimum) .9S 

15  percent  ($7JS0  minimum.) 1.40 

20  percent  ($10  minimum) 1.86 

25  percent  ($12JS0  minimum) 2. 83 

Increase  of  imntmum  primary  benefit: 

From  $33  to  $40 .06 

prom  $33  to  $46 17 

Prom  $33  to  $60 .28 

Increase  in  exempt  amount  in  retire- 
ment test : 

From  $1,200  to  $1,600 11 

From  $1,200  to  $1,800 24 

Prom  $1,200  to  $2,400 .48 

Elimination  of  retirement  test 1.00 

Reduction    in    miniTnuTn    retirement 
ages: 

Full  benefits  at  62  for  all  women .33 

Pull    benefits   at    62    for    men   and 

women .  76 

Full  benefits  at  60  for  all  women.  _      .84 

Increase  In  maximum  earnings  base: 

From  $4300  to  $6,400 »-.24 

From  $4,800  to  $6,000 '-.38 

*  Reduction  In  cost. 

(Prepared  by  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Ac- 
tuary, Social  SecTuity  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
June  20,  1060.) 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
considerations  in  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  committee,  I  am  confident,  when 
we  aivroached  consideration  of  the 
various  proposals  to  include  a  health 
care  program  under  the  OASI  system. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  we  should  not  in- 
clude such  benefits  under  this  prc^ram. 
with  the  accompanying  tax  Increase 
which  would  have  been  required. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  before  ns 
Is  a  sound  proposal;  it  is  a  meritorious 
proposal;  and  it  is  a  beneficial  proposaL 
It  makes  considerable  ImproremeDts  In 
practically  all  phases  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

I  hope  we  dispose  of  it  today,  and  send 
it  on  to  the  other  body  so  that  it  can 
give  further  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ter. 

I  trust  the  bill  may  enjoy  your  sup- 
port, and  I  c(xnmend  it  to  you. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  (vposed  to  this 
bin,  HJl.  12580.  I  am  particularly  op- 
posed to  the  medical  care  section  which 
is  called  title  16. 

In  my  opinion,  the  whole  program  is 
unsound  and  for  that  reascm  I  (vposed 
the  bill  in  the  committee.  You  have 
listened  to  a  clear  and  sound  explanation 
of  the  principal  items  of  this  bill  which 
involve  180  pages  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ctmmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  has 
given  you  a  clear,  sound  explanation  of 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  bilL  But 
there  are  many  things  in  this  bill  that  I 
do  not  understand,  and  many  things  in 
the  bill  that  I  believe  are  not  sound.  For 
that  reason,  when  the  time  comes  I  shall 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bilL  I 
am  serving  that  notice  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill,  HJl.  12580.  which  is  known  as  the 
social  security  amendments  of  1960. 

I  recognize  that  this  legislation  makes 
meritorious  Improvements  in  our  social 
security  structure.  However,  these  im- 
provements are  to  an  underlsring  system 
which  in  my  judgment  is  imsound 
actuarially  and  inequitable  in  the  dis- 
criminatory and  arbitrary  way  it  makes 
benefits  available. 

The  unsoundness  of  the  program  is 
briefly  alluded  to  in  the  separate  views 
filed  by  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMt.  Utt}  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Bfr.  Axger]  and  my- 
self, set  forth  on  page  334  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  In  these  separate  views 
we  point  out  how,  based  on  a  maximum 
contribution  of  approximately  $2,000,  a 
benefit  claim  in  excess  of  $30,000  results. 
We  point  out  how  a  person  who  has  paid 
as  little  as  $36  into  the  Trust  Fund  may 
have  a  benefit  claim  in  excess  of  $8,000. 

Someone  is  going  to  have  to  pay  taxes 
to  make  up  these  deficiencies  between 
the  tax  contributions  and  benefit  pay- 
ments. It  is  no  secret  where  this  money 
will  come  from.  It  will  inevitably  come 
in  large  measure  from  the  jaang  people 
in  their  twenties  and  thirties  who  are 
relatively  new  additions  to  America's 
working  force;  it  will  come  from  the 
pay-roll  taxes  imposed  on  generations 
not  yet  bom. 

In  our  separate  views  we  cite  the  fact 
that  the  existing  unfunded  obligations 
of  the  OASDI  System  are  anjroximate- 
ly  $300  billicHi.  We  have  a  trust  fund  of 
$21  billion,  and  yet  the  present  value  of 
future  ben^t  obligations  owed  to  ex- 
isting beneficiaries  is  $85  billion;  notice 
that  this  $85  billion  figure  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  present  beneficiaries  and  as- 
siunes  the  entrance  of  no  new  benefi- 
ciaries as  they  reach  retirement  age  or 
achieve  survivorship  status.  Ass\iming 
that  we  were  to  use  the  trust  fund  only 
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to  pa  r  off  the  future  benefit  obligations 
owed  to  current  beneficiaries,  it  would 
still  le  necessary  for  the  present  work- 
ing lopolation  to  pay  additional  pay- 
roll iaxes  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60 
billio  1  just  to  defray  the  benefit  obli- 
gatiais  owed  to  current  beneficiaries 
and  his  payment  of  $60  billion  would 
not  b  £  qualifying  the  payors  for  protec- 
tion imder  the  sjrstem. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  insoundneas  of  the  system.  These 
are  tJ  le  facts  that  make  it  urgently  nec- 
essar^  that  the  Congress  immediately 
address  Itself  to  the  imdertaking  of 
putting  the  OASDI  program  on  a  sound 
basis  that  justifies  the  expectations  of 
our  p  jople  that  the  Social  Sectirlty  Sys- 
tem c  oes  in  fact  provide  a  semUance  of 
real  security  and  not  just  political 
seem- ty. 

Th  »  discrimination  and  arbitrary  fea- 
tures of  the  program  arise  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  citizens  with  only 
tokei  payments  into  the  trust  fund 
quali  y  for  ben^t  claims  whereas  others 
who  have  paid  more  into  the  trust 
fund  are  denied  benefit  eligibility. 
Some  of  our  present  beneficiaries 
achieved  eligibility  status  by  paying  as 
little  Rs  $6  into  the  trust  fund  whereas 
others  who  have  contributed  consider- 
ably Qore  are  told  they  cannot  receive 
benef  ts.  I  submit  that  the  inflation  of 
the  Isst  30  years  has  struck  all  our  clti- 
aens  :-^ardle8s  of  whether  or  not  they 
workc  d  or  are  working  in  an  occupation 
cover  Kl  by  social  security.  This  infla- 
tion 1  las  deprived  the  savings  of  all  our 
dtizeis  of  purchasing  power  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  savers  were  cov- 
ered iy  social  security.  We  have  estab- 
lished in  the  social  security  program  a 
sham  and  fiction  which  prescribe  falla- 
cious criteria  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  person  is  to  be  privileged  to  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  major 
short  comings  of  the  presently  conceived 
OASII  program.  It  is  actuarially  un- 
sounc.  It  is  discriminatory  in  provid- 
ing leneflts  to  our  aged  citizens.  A 
progrun  that  is  lmprc^;}erly  conceived 
cannc  t  be  made  strtxiger  and  cannot  be 
made  more  adequate  by  more  of  the 
same.  It  is  because  I  am  xyp^po&dd  to  the 
lack  ( f  actuarial  soundness  and  because 
I  reje  :t  the  philosophy  that  some  of  our 
dtizei  IS  are  second  class  Americans  who 
can  be  denied  Social  Security  benefits 
while  they  are  given  to  others,  and  I  am 
opposid  to  this  bilL  I  favor  an  ade- 
quate y  financed  program  that  is 
soundly  conceived  and  fairly  available 
to  oui  citizens. 

My  criticism  of  the  OASDI  program 
is  nol  to  say  that  there  is  no  merit  in 
some  9f  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us  today.  Merit  is  found,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  provision  that  would  re- 
move the  age  50  eligibility  requirement 
for  dbability  bmefits.  It  cannot  be 
doubt^  the  young  man  of  30  who  be- 
totally  disabled  needs  the  protec- 
^f  the  social  security  system  at 
least  i «  much  as  a  man  who  has  passed 
his  SOth  birthday  when  misfortune 
strike  him  in  the  form  of  total  disabil- 
'  lierefore,  the  provision  of  the  bill 
that  T  esnoves  this  age  50  requirement  is 
a  desi  -able  change.    The  bill  also  would 
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extend  benefit  eligibility  to  survivors  of 
workers  who  died  prior  to  1940;  the  bill 
would  increase  children's  benefits — both 
of  these  are  desirable  changes  in  the 
law. 

The  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram of  the  Social  Security  Act  would 
be  strengthened  by  improving  the  ad- 
ministrative and  financing  features  of 
this  important  protection  against  un- 
avoidable periods  of   unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  12580  would  es- 
tablish a  new  title  16  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  The  purpose  of  this  title  16 
is  to  institute  statutory  authority  for 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  join  with  the 
States  in  the  creation  of  a  new  program 
on  a  Federal -State  matching  basis  to 
provide  medical  care  for  our  aged  citi- 
zens who  may  need  governmental  assist- 
ance in  meeting  their  medical  expexises. 
My  beloved  colleague  and  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Mn,LS],  has  ably  described  the  fea- 
tures of  this  new  program.  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  to  reiterate  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram. Instead,  I  would  comment  in 
this  way — during  the  3  months  that  the 
Committee  on  Waj^  and  Means  has  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  social  se- 
ciuity  legislati(Hi  in  executive  sesskxi  we 
considered  a  wide  range  of  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
providing  medical  care  within  the 
framework  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  program  that  is  contained  In  the 
committee  bill  is  superior,  in  my  judg- 
ment, to  any  of  the  other  proposals  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  The  program 
proposed  in  the  bill  would  provide  a 
broad  scope  of  benefits  so  that  tlie  phy- 
sician could  prescribe  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  medical  treatment  for 
his  patient  without  being  arbitrarily  re- 
stricted to  prescribing  hospitalization, 
surgery,  or  nursing  home  care.  This 
broad  scope  of  benefits  will  enable  our 
great  medical  profession  to  concentrate 
its  endeavors  to  the  prevention  of  se- 
rious illness  rather  than  the  cure  of  such 
illness  once  it  has  set  in.  The  medical 
program  contained  In  the  bill  will  inter- 
fere less  with  existing  methods  and 
means  of  health  care  within  the  frame- 
woric  of  free  enterprise  procedures  than 
is  true  of  any  of  the  other  proposals  be- 
fore our  committee. 

Another  superior  feature  of  the  medi- 
cal care  prcHsosal  in  the  bill  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  program  will  be  State 
and  locally  administered  and  would  as  a 
result  lessen  the  danger  of  further  Fed- 
eral bureaucratic  encroachment.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  happen  to  believe  in  States' 
rights  in  fact  as  weU  as  in  words.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  local  community  gov- 
erning bodies  and  our  State  govern- 
ments can  more  effectively  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  our  citizens  than 
can  the  Federal  Government  in  regard 
to  social  legislation.  For  these  reasons, 
briefly  stated,  I  assert  with  sincerity  and 
conviction  that  the  medical  care  pro- 
gram contained  in  H.R.  12580  Is  better 
than  the  other  proposals  offered  to  the 
committee  on  the  subject  of  medical 
care. 

In  somewhat  commending  this  medical 
care  program  to  my  colleagues  I  must 
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in  candor  state  that  I  did  not  in  com- 
mittee advocate  its  inclusion  In  this  bill. 
My  reasons  for  withholding  approval  are 
set  forth  in  the  separate  views  beginning 
on  page  332  of  the  committee  report.  I 
will  not  restate  those  views  at  this  time 
except  to  say  that  more  adequate  and 
more  sufficient  information  should  have 
been  developed  to  determine  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  need  for  a  Govern- 
ment program  before  we  undertook  to 
recommend  to  the  House  the  adoption  of 
such  a  program.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  a  proper  legislative  remedy  can  be 
developed.  We  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation before  us  at  this  time.  As  a 
consequence  I  fear  that  the  decision  to 
be  reached  will  be  a  political  decision 
rather  than  a  decision  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  American  people.  A  social  pro- 
gram once  undertaken  tends  never  to  be 
reversed.  This  program  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $350  million  annually 
of  Federal  and  State  revenues,  but  we 
must  remember  that  when  we  talk  about 
spending,  we  are  not  spending  the  dol- 
lars of  Federal  and  States  Governments. 
Instead,  we  are  spending  the  dollars  of 
our  taxpayers.  Government  can  give 
nothing  to  the  people  that  it  has  not 
first  taken  from  them,  and  we  have  in 
tills  legislative  body  a  responsibility  to 
spend  only  that  which  is  well  sp>ent  for 
a  program  that  is  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  expressing  these 
thoughts  I  realize  that  I  expose  myself 
to  the  charge  by  the  demagogs  that  I 
am  unmindful  of  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
I  am  genuinely  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  our  aged,  just  as  I  am  genuinely 
interested  in  the  oppcH-timities  of  our 
youth  and  in  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  all  our  citizens.  It  is  my  view  that 
the  American  people  look  to  us  for  lead- 
ership in  providing  soundly  conceived 
legislative  programs  dealing  with  the  na- 
tional Issues  confronting  our  polity.  We 
can  reqionsibly  discharge  this  obligati(xi 
to  the  Am«-lcan  people  only  by  coura- 
geous recognition  of  the  facts  and  by  a 
motivation  that  is  not  solely  politically 
Inspired.  In  this  period  of  trial  and 
challenge,  we  must  disdain  the  expedient 
and  cherish  the  principles  that  are  basic 
to  responsible  government.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  ignore  the  need 
to  strengthen  our  social  seciuity  system 
we  will  not  be  fulfilling  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
CmtTia]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  begin  discussing  the  bill 
I  want  to  pay  my  personal  respects  and 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  FoaAMS].  He  is  a  real  stu- 
dent. He  is  a  pleasant  person  to  deal 
with.  He  and  I  have  had  many  dis- 
agreements, but  it  has  always  been,  I 
thought,  on  a  high  plane.  I  think  the 
Congress  will  continue  to  need  men  like 
AiMi  FoRANB,  and  I  am  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  he  will  not  be  with  us,  because 
he  has  been  a  real  contributor  in  the 
cause  of  good  legislation 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  disappointed  in 
the  committee  report,  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  has  presented  the  work 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  done  in  this  area  in  the  full  context 


that  it  should  have  been  presented. 
And,  one  reason  we  have  this  out  of  bal- 
ance is  because  so  much  emphasis,  po- 
litical emphasis,  outside  the  Congress 
has  been  devoted  to  one  aspect  of  the 
bill  that  is  before  us  today  on  social  se- 
curity amendments  of  1960. 

One  has  to  read  the  report  quite  care- 
fully to  understand  that  there  was  a 
subcommittee  and  is  a  subcommittee  on 
social  security  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  that  this  subcommittee 
did  quite  extensive  work  last  fall  and 
presented  a  report  to  the  full  committee 
on  March  9,  1960,  which  was  a  unani- 
mous report  based  on  the  studies,  and 
everything  in  this  bill,  with  some  excep- 
tions, of  course — some  new  things  were 
developed,  but  essentially  this  bill,  ex- 
cept for  this  very  disputable  item  in 
regard  to  health  care,  were  the  recom- 
mendations, the  unanimous  recommen- 
dations, of  the  subcommittee  on  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  being  the  ranking 
minority  member.  The  tragedy  Is,  In 
my  judgment,  the  legislative  situation  is 
such  that  we  are  endangering  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  its 
subcommittee  by  including  in  it  this  con- 
troversial— and  an  honest  controversy — 
this  controversial  subject  in  regard  to 
health  care.  But,  I  think  the  House 
should  know  that  everything  except  the 
subject  of  health  care  has  received  the 
kind  of  study  that  I  feel  it  should  receive 
before  we  report  a  matter  to  the  House 
for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  take  particular 
exception  to  the  committee  report  on 
page  6  under  LQ,  "General  Discussion  of 
Medical  Care  Provisions."  The  state- 
ment is  this: 

Your  committee  has  given  careful  consid- 
eration  to  tlie  subject  of  medical  care  tox 
the  aged.  This  has  Included  not  only  pub- 
lic hearings  on  certain  health  care  pro- 
posals which  have  been  advanced,  but  alao 
study  and  consideration  In  executive  ses- 
sion of  a  great  deal  of  information  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  or  ac- 
curate statement  to  say  that  this  com- 
mittee gave  careful  consideration  to  the 
subject  of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 
Indeed,  our  subcommittee  was  spe- 
cifically— ^l  would  not  say  instructed,  but 
it  was  the  understanding,  at  any  rate, 
that  our  subcommittee  woxild  not  go  Into 
this  subject  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 

And  the  reason  was  a  very  clear  one. 
This  Hotise  passed — and  I  want  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  It  did  pass  almost 
unanimously — the  Fogarty  resolution 
which  created  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Problems  of  the  Aged.  I 
want  to  refer  if  I  may,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Record  and  anyone  interested  in  the 
Fogarty  biU.  HJl.  9822.  to  the  debate 
that  was  held  on  July  29,  1958,  and 
which  will  be  foimd  In  the  Congrbs- 
SI017AL  Record,  volume  104,  part  12, 
pages  15476-15481;  and  particularly  to 
the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogasty],  as  to  why 
this  subject  needed  study  and  why  w« 
had  to  bring  before  us— I  should  not  say 
"us ";  not  necessarily  the  Congress,  be- 
cause in  this  instance  it  was  the  execu- 
tive department — but  before  the  Federal 


Government  the  information   that  we 
needed.    Mr.  Fogarty  said: 

It  is  my  thought  that  these  recommenda- 
tion* from  all  of  the  States  should  be 
brought  together  in  a  national  conference 
on  aging  and  molded  into  a  total  program 
for  the  guidance  of  the  FMeral  Oovem- 
ment, State  govemments,  local  communi- 
ties, and  the  hundreds  of  national  and  local 
voluntary  associations  and  agencies  which 
are  involved  in  this  matter  of  aging. 

Then  Mr.  Fogarty  went  on  to  make 
this  very  significant  point,  and  a  point 
that  needs  to  be  thought  about  and  in 
my  Judgment  has  not  been  thought  about 
properly.  Do  we  have  a  health  program 
in  our  society  today?  And.  of  course, 
the  answer  is  yes.  We  have  the  greatest 
health  program  that  any  society  has  ever 
had  in  history,  and  the  results  show  it. 
Mr.  Fogarty  said : 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  Ignored  the  needs  of  oui  older  citi- 
zens. We  have  created  a  system  of  social 
security  and  have  extended  its  benefits  to 
cover  nearly  10  million  of  those  who  are 
now  retired  and  to  apply  to  90  percent  of 
those  who  are  currently  employed.  We  have 
provided  steadily  increasing  sums  for  re- 
search on  aging  and  on  the  chronic  diseases 
which  afflict  the  majority  of  our  older 
citizens.  We  are  supporting  programs  for 
the  discovery  and  control  of  cancer,  heart 
disease,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  other 
diseases  common  to  this  age  group.  We  are 
assisting  the  States  and  communities  In 
building  hospitals,  health  centers,  and 
geriatric  treatment  and  rehabilitation  faciU- 
tles.  We  have  provided  funds  to  enable  the 
States  to  purchase  medical  care  for  those 
who  are  receiving  pubUc  assistanoe.  We  are 
helping  to  provide  special  counseling  for 
older  workers  in  pubUc  employment  offices 
and  we  have  recently  increased  the  amount 
of  aadstance  to  organlaatloos  and  oommu- 
nltles  which  are  providing  q>ecial  HiTriMtwj 
for  the  elderly. 

In  just  the  last  session  of  Congress  in 
August,  we  took  another  big.  affirmative 
step  forward  in  Impkanentlng  this  pro- 
gram by  extending  the  FHA-type  of 
guarantee  to  private  nursing  homes, 
\ii^ilch  is  one  of  the  great  needs  In  this 
area.  So  the  question  is  not.  as  so  many 
people  outside  of  the  well  of  the  House 
have  been  putting  It,  whether  we  are 
going  to  do  nothing,  or  cast  out  the 
aged;  indeed  that  is  not  the  question. 
The  question  is.  How  can  be  improve 
what  we  are  doing,  how  can  we  make 
it  better?  And  Indeed,  Where  can  we 
move  in  and  do  things  that  we  are  not 
now  doing? 

But  this  approach  through  ignorance, 
this  apiM-oach  through  lack  of  study.  I 
suggest  to  you.  and  I  think  you  will  all 
agree,  is  the  very  thin^  ^at  can  damage 
what  we  have  today. 

I  wish  the  debates  on  the  Fogarty 
resolution  that  became  law  were  read; 
and  when  we  get  back  into  the  House, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  ask  per- 
mission to  put  in  at  this  point  of  my 
remarks,  a  fact  sheet  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  the  law,  on  the  act  of  Con- 
gress that  created  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  and  reports  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  to^te.  Also, 
a  special  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  dated  March  34,  1960, 
which  gives  further  information  on  this 
subject. 
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AaXMG 
THX    LAW 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  first  Wlilte  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  authorized,  and 
President  Elsenhower  signed  the  measoire 
Into  public  law  September  2,  19SB.  Tlie  act 
specifies  that  the  Conference  will  be  held  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  In  January  1061. 

DIRECTION 

Under  the  direction  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Secretary  Arthur  8.  Flemmlng, 
the  HEW  Special  Staff  on  Aging  is  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  Conference  in  co- 
operation with  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging, 
which  is  composed  of  Cabinet-level  repre- 
sentatives of  Interested  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  local  and  State  govern- 
ment agencies  and  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations interested  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Secretary  Flemmlng  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  an  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  This 
Committee,  which  is  representative  of  a  wide 
variety  of  interested  groups  concerned  with 
aging,  will  have  overall  direction  of  the  plan- 
ning, preparations  and  conduct  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

Former  Congressman  Robert  W.  Kean,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  accepted  chairmanship  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee. 

The  Advisory  Committee  has  reconunended 
that  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
be  held  January  9  through  13  at  Washington, 
D.C.  The  Committee  also  recommended  that 
the  number  of  delegates  to  the  Conference  be 
fixed  at  2.800,  with  2  out  of  ever  3  delegates 
selected  being  nonprofessionals  in  the  field 
of  aging  to  insure  that  the  Conference  will 
be  a  true  national  citizen's  forum. 

PLANNING 

Congress  has  authorized  and  appropriated 
fxinds  to  provide  grants  from  $5,000  to  915,- 
000  to  the  States  to  help  them  finance  the 
collection  of  facts  about  aging,  conduct  State 
and  local  conferences  and  develop  recom- 
mendations and  reports  for  discussion  at  the 
19<J1  Conference.  States  will  qualify  for 
grants  on  submission  of  a  plan  for  partici- 
pation in  the  1961  Conference. 

The  White  House  Conference  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  series  of  forums,  meetings  and 
conferences  at  local.  State,  and  territorial 
levels.  These  State  and  local  activities  are 
expected  to  stimulate  Interest  and  consid- 
erable action  and  program  development  prior 
to  the  1961  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

KXCOMMKNDATIONS 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  will 
make  recommendations  for  a  course  of  posi- 
tive action  in  dealing  with  the  jx^oblem  of 
aging.  The  congressional  act  requires  the 
submission  of  a  final  report  containing  rec- 
ommended action  to  the  President  no  later 
than  90  days  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
Conference. 

OBJECnVKB 

In  authorizing  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  Congress  declared  "that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  work  Jointly  with 
the  States  and  their  citizens  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  for  action  which 
win  serve  the  pvuposea  of : 

"1.  Assuring  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons equal  opportunity  with  others  to  en- 
gage In  gainful  employment  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing,  thereby  gaining  for 
our  economy  the  benefits  of  their  skills, 
experience  and  productive  capacities;  and 

"2.  Enabling  retired  persona  to  enjoy  in- 
come sufficient  for  health  and  for  participa- 
tion in  family  and  commimity  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens;  and 

"3.  Provldftag  hoxising  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can  afford 
to  pay;  and 

"♦•  Assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons to  make  preparation,  develop  skills  and 


Interei  ts.  and  find  social  contacts  which  will 
make  iie  gift  of  added  years  of  life  a  period 
of  rev  ard  and  satisfaction  and  avoid  un- 
necess  u-y  social  costs  of  prematiire  deteriora- 
tion a  Id  disability;  and 

"5.  I  stepping  up  research  designed  to  re- 
lieve c  Id  age  of  its  burden  of  sickness,  men- 
tal breakdown  and  social  ostracism." 


Beti  reen 
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1900    and    1950,    the   number    of 
aged   45   to   64   in   the    United   States 
tripled  to  31  million  and  those  aged 
over  quadrupled  to  12  million.    Pres- 
e^imates  are   that  today  there  are   15 
Americans   65   years   and   older   and 
1975  this  figure  will  climb  to  more 
110  million.     Those  aged  45  and  older 
affected  directly  by  the  White  House 
since  their  employment,  health, 
and   retirement    problems    will   be 
consideration.     Also,  the  findings  and 
of  the  Conference  will  have 
on  younger  Americans  since  they 
share   In    the   responsibility,   di- 
or  indirectly,  of  supporting  the  pro- 
designed  to  add  pxu-pose  and  useful - 
the  lives   of  senior  citizens.     They, 
eventually  will  grow  older  and  benefit 
]  trograms  recommended  as   the  result 
White  House  Conference. 
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NUMBEBS   INVOLVED 


PREPAKATION 

National  Leadership  Training  Institute 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  of 

Department   of  Health.  Education,  and 

to   help    States,    communities    and 

organizations  in  their  planning  for 

advance  of  the  1961  Conference,  was 

June  at  the  University  of  Michigan 

Arbcw.    Mich.     At    this    institute,    a 

1  or  State  surveys  on  aging  and  a  pre- 

handbook  of  national  organizations 

presented  for  use  in  the  plans  and  prep- 

at  community  and  State  levels  for 

House  Conference  on  Aging. 
. — As  plans  for  the  White  House  Con- 
develop  and  progress,  additional  in- 
wiU    be    made    available    by   the 
House  Conference  staff  and  the  Spe- 
~   on   Aging   of   the   Department   of 
Education,  and  Welfare.    William  C. 
Js  director  of  both  staffs,  room  4361. 
I  laiding,  Washington,  D.C.) 
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House  Contekencx  on  Aging,  Jan- 
9-12,  1961 — "Aging  Wrrn  a  PimmE — 
Citizen's   Concern" 

STATE   ACTTVITIES 

Flftyj-three  States  and  territories  are  now 
actively  participating  in  White  House  Con- 
on   Aging   preparations.     Fifty-two 
received  Federal  grants  for  Conference 


Indiana  has  developed  a  statewide  program 
for  agiig  without  requesting  Federal  funds. 
Guam  las  decided  not  to  participate. 

Governors  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
personii  interest,  and  all  have  appointed 
council  s,  committees,  or  commissions  on 
aging.  One  ofllcial  Governor's  designee  in 
each  siate  is  responsible  for  White  House 
on  Aging  action, 
local  and  statewide  surveys  and  fact- 
projects  are  underway.  Forty-four 
have  already  held  local  forums, 
newsletters  on  aging  have  been  de- 
and    are    being    published    in    the 


wU 


States    and    territories   have   sched- 
for  State  conferences  on  aging. 
be  held  during  the  summer, 
factfinding    reports    on    aging    (for 
submission  to  the  White  House  Conference 
Agliig)  are  due  In  Washington  June  30; 
r«  commendations,  following  State  con- 
are  due  October  5. 

UATIONAL  AOVISORT   COMMriTEE 

One    lundred  and  fifty  men  and  women 
from  al)  of  the  United  States  have  been  ap- 


pointed to  a  bipartisan  advisory  group, 
under  Chairman  Robert  W.  Kean.  They  met 
June  9-10.  1959,  in  Washington;  next  sched- 
uled meeting  Is  May  12-13. 

National  Advisory  Committee  is  organized 
into  20  planning  committees  responsible  for 
20  different  conference  subject  matter  areas 
(see  attached  list) . 

Planning  committee  chairmen  met  July  30 
In  Washington;  next  scheduled  meeting  is 
April  13. 

Technical  directors,  assigned  to  each  plan- 
ning committee,  provide  professional  staff 
service. 

Ninety  consultants,  selected  from  out- 
standing experts  are  providing  special  pro- 
fessional assistance  to  planning  committees. 

Each  planning  committee  has  prepared  a 
background  paper  on  its  particular  subject 
to  provide  helpful  information  for  the  State 
conferences.  (Two  papers  have  been  com- 
bined, reducing  total  to  19.) 

Summaries  and  outlines  of  background 
papers  have  been  distributed  through  re- 
gional representatives  for  aging  in  the  nine 
regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  all  Governor's 
designees. 

Individual  National  Advisory  Committee 
members  are  actively  participating  in  pro- 
gram planning. 

NATIONAL     VOLUNTABT     ORGANIZATIONS 

A  "Handbook  of  National  Organizations" 
has  been  compiled  and  published  listing  all 
national  organizations  having  Identification 
with  this  area  of  Interest. 

These  organizations  have  been  queried 
about  Conference  participation  and  their 
wish  for  delegate  representation. 

Monthly  newsbulletln  Aging  has  been 
made  available  to  participating  organiza- 
tions. They  have  been  asked  to  contribute 
news  material  for  Aging's  nationwide  readers. 

Several  have  held  national  or  regional  con- 
ferences devoted  exclusively  to  aging. 
Through  their  local  afllll&tea  many  are  tak- 
ing active  part  in  State  and  community 
fact-finding  projects. 

Representatives  of  major  national  organi- 
zations serve  as  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee. 

Some  have  held  special  White  Ho\ise  Con- 
ference on  Aging  fortuns  with  congressional 
and  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  speakers.  Many  are  using  house 
organs  and  other  media  to  outline  to  their 
membership  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  plans  and  preparations. 

FEDERAL   COUNCIL   ON   AGING 

President  Eisenhower,  in  establishing  this 
interagency  group  at  Cabinet  level  on  March 
7.  1959.  directed  members  to  "cooperate  and 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  as  may  be  appropriate,  in  plan- 
ning and  coordinating  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging." 

Members  are  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture, Commerce,  Labor,  Treasury,  and  Ad- 
ministrators of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  and  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Arthur  S.  Flemmlng,  is  chairman. 

Council  has  prepared  and  published  a 
special  report  to  the  President.  "Programs — 
Resources  for  Older  People."  reviewing  and 
analyzing  all  Federal  activities  in  the  field 
of  aging. 

Liaison  officials  in  12  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  designated  to  work  with 
the  Special  Staff  on  Aging. 

Regional  and  field  representatives  of  coun- 
cil members  have  been  helping  actively  in 
State  and  local  planning.  They  are  avail- 
able as  resource  people  for  further  pM-ogram 
planning. 

DELEGATE.S  AND  CONFERENCE  PROGRAM  ARRANCZ- 
MENTS 

Total  Is  2,800  delegates,  of  which  1.740 
have  been  apportioned  to  States  and  ter- 
ritories. 
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Governors  will  name  State  delegates. 
State  quota  Is  determined  according  to  num- 
ber of  congreMlMial  districts. 

National  organizations  with  well  estab- 
lished jiHTOgroms  In  the  field  of  aging  will 
be  represented  by  660  delegates. 

Additional  400  delegates  will  Include  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  consultants,  and 
others. 

After  February  16  meeting  of  National  Ad- 
vlscH7  Committee's  ^>ecial  Subcommittee, 
the  tentative  structure  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  was  developed. 

Three  plenary  sessions  to  be  held  at  Con- 
stitution Hall,  one  with  active  participation 
by  older  people. 

Conference  headquarters  at  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel.  Two  thousand  hotel  rooms  have  been 
reserved  throughout  the  city. 

Each  subject  matter  planning  committee 
will  plan  individual  group  meetings.  Sec- 
tion meetings  are  to  be  Informative  and  spe- 
cifically to  provide  for  decisionmaking. 

Workshop  and  exchange  meetings  are  also 
planned,  to  disciiss  topics  and  proposals  for 
recommendations  and  to  consider  matters  of 
common  interest  to  several  planning  com- 
mittees. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDI7CATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE.   SPSCIAL   STAFF  ON   AGING 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Grant  is  the  Director  of 
the  Special  Staff  on  Aging. 

Dr.  James  Watt.  Director  of  the  National 
Heart  Institute,  is  Special  Assistant  to  Secre- 
tary Flemmlng  for  Aging. 

Regional  representatives  have  been  ap- 
pointed In  each  of  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare's  regional  offices  (see 
attached  list). 

Publications  available  from  or  through  re- 
gional otBces  include:  Flyer  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  Selected  Refer- 
ences on  Aging,  an  Annotated  Bibliography. 
White  House  Conference  of  Aging  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  85-908) .  Motion  Pictures — Record- 
ings on  Aging.  Enriching  the  Added  Tears 


(16-page  folder).  Handbook  of  National  Or- 
ganlggtlons.  Guide  tot  State  Surreys  on 
Aging,  Aiding  Older  Pec^le,  and  Aging 
(monthly). 

PLAKNIKO    OOMMTmBBB    AMD    OOSORrm 
CHAniMBN 

1.  Population  Trends  and  Social  and  Bco- 
nomic  Implications — ^Mr.  John  B.  Martin.  Jr. 

2.  Income  Maintenance  (including  medical 
care  costs) — Dean  Charles  I.  Schottland. 

3.  Impact  of  Infiation  on  Retired  Citi- 
zens— Mr.  G.  Warfleld  Hobbe. 

4.  Employment  Security  and  Retirement — 
Mr.  Dwlght  S.  Sargent. 

6.  Health  and  Medical  Care  (including  in- 
stitutional)— ^Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson. 

6.  Rehabilitation — Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk. 

7.  Social  Services — Mr.  Joseph  P.  Anderson. 

8.  Housing  (including  congregate  liv- 
ing)— Mr.  Walter  C.  Nelson. 

9.  Education — Dr.  George  E.  Davis. 

10.  Roles  and  Training  of  Professional  Per- 
sonnel— ^Dr.  Wilms  Donahue. 

11.  Family  Life.  Family  Relationships,  and 
Friends — Mrs.   Margaret  A.  Ireland. 

12.  Free  Time  Activities:  Recreation.  Vol- 
untary Services,  Citizen  Participation — ^Mr. 
Joseph  Prendergast. 

IS.  Religion— Very  Rev.  Msgr.  R.  J.  Gal- 
lagher, Rabbi  Marc  H.  Tanenbaum,  the  Rev- 
erend William  J.  Vlllaume. 

14.  Research  In  Gerontology :  Biological ' — 
Dr.  Hardin  B.  Jones. 

15.  Research  In  Gerontology:  Medical' — 
Dr.  Bwald  W.  Bu&se. 

16.  Research  In  Gerontology:  Social  Sci- 
ence and  Psychological — Dr.  John  K.  Ander- 
son. 

17.  Local  Community  Organization — Hr. 
Robert  H.  MacRae. 

18.  State  Organization — Mr.  Bernard  Crlh- 
field. 

19.  National  Voluntary  Services  and  Serv- 
ice Organizations — ^Mrs.  Charles  Hymes. 

20.  Federal  Organizations  and  Programs — 
Mr.  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr. 


Regional  representatives  for  aging.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
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States 

Regional  Office 
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VI 
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IX 

Connecticut.  Maine,  Maasadiusetts, 
New  Uampehire.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Vennoat. 

Delaware,  New  Jeraey,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania. 

District  of  Columbls,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  North  CarollnA,  Vir- 
ginia, West  Vireinia,  Puerto 
Kioo,  and  Virgin  Islands. 

Alsbams,  Florida,  Oeorcis,  Missis- 
sippi. South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin. 

Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nelxvka,  North  Dakota,  and 
8n<ith  Dakota. 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
OklaboniA,  and  Texas. 

Coiorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
and  Wyomlne. 

Arizona,  Callfomla,  Nevada, 
Oregon.  Washington,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Ouam. 

120    Boylston    St.,    Boston,    Mass.; 
Hubbard  2-«M0. 

42    Broadway.    New    York,    N.Y.; 
Whitehall  S-2424. 

Ton    Rut    Jnfbrann    Rt       r>uu-1nttM- 

Stanley  Fiorcsi 

H.  Burton  Ayoo^ 

Mlaa  VlTflnls  Smyth 

Mlas  Verns  Due 

TiUe,  Vs.;  »-61&L 

ao  Seventh  Street  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.; 
Trinity  6-3311. 

433  West  Van  Boren  St.,  Chicago, 

lU.;  Wabash  2-«U0. 
Oil  Walnnt  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Baltimore  1-7000. 

1114  Commeroe  8t,  Dallas,  Tex., 
Riverside  8-Mll. 

621  17th  St.,  Denw,  Colo.;  Key- 
stone 4-4151. 

447  Federal  Office  Bldg.,  Civic 
Center.  Sao  Frandsoo,  OsUf.; 
Klondlxe  2-2350. 

Mtes  Amelia  Wahl 

Clarence  M.  Lsm bright . . . 
Dr.  Wllllsm  T.  Van  Ormsn 
Donald  T.  SutcJlfle.. 

OOTERNOaS'    DESIGNEES 

Alabama,  Montgomery:  Mr.  Alvin  T.  Prest- 
wood,  64  North  Union  Street. 

Alaska.  Juneau :  Mr.  Paul  L.  Wlnsor,  Com- 
missioner of  Health  and  Welfare. 

Arizona,  Tucson:  Mrs.  Donald  E.  Schell. 
Route  6.  Box  317-W. 

Arkansas,'  Little  Rock:  Mr.  Qua  Blass  II, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

California,  Sacramento :  Mr.  Louis  Kuplan, 
722  Capitol  Avenue. 

Colorado,  Denver:  Hon.  Robert  L.  Knous, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Colorado. 

ConnecUmt,  Stom:  Dr.  XXmald  P.  Kent, 
University  of  Connecticut. 

Delaware,  Smyrna:  Dr.  C.  J.  Prlckett,  Care 
of  State  Welfare  Home. 


District  of  Columbia:  Dr.  Jack  Kleti, 
Briggs  Montgomery  Building. 

Florida,  Tallahassee:  Mr.  B.  R.  Fuller.  Jr., 
Florida  Development  Commission. 

Georgia.  Atlanta:  Dr.  John  T.  Mauldln. 
Georgia  Baptist  Professional  Building. 

Hawaii,  Honolulu:  Dr.  Richard  K.  C.  Lee, 
Box  3378. 

Idaho,  Boise:  Mr.  Bill  Child,  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

Illinois,  Chicago:  Mr.  Peter  W.  CohUl,  100 
North  La  Salle  Street. 

Indiana,  Lafayette:  Dr.  George  E.  Davis. 
109  Memorial  Center,  Purdue. 


1  Background  Papers  No.  14  and  No.  16  hove 

been  combined. 


loifn,  Des  Moines:  Hon.  Herschel  C.  Love- 
less. Oovemor  at  loira. 

KsnsBS.  Topeka:  Mr.  Harold  Smith.  E:an- 
aas  Department  of  Labor. 

Kentucky,  Frankfort:  Mr.  Jo  M.  Ferguson, 
Department  of  Economic  Security. 

Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge:  Mr.  J.  W.  Bate- 
man,  Post  OfBoe  Box  4282.  Capitol  Station. 

Maine,  Augusta:  Mr.  Robert  C.  Rusa, 
Treasurer,  State  of  Maine. 

Maryland.  Baltimore:  Mr.  Gerald  Mons- 
man,  406  State  Office  BuUdlng. 

Massachusetts,  Boeton:  Mr.  Gec«-ge  P. 
Davis,  room  27,  State  House. 

Michigan,  Detroit:  liCr.  James  E.  Brophy, 
850  National  Bank  Building. 

Minnesota,  St.  PavU,  Ur.  Morris  Hursh.  117 
University  Avenue. 

Mississippi,  Jackson:  Mr.  Travis  McChoren. 
Box  1698. 

Missouri.  St.  Louis :  Mr.  Emll  E.  Brill,  Box 
396,  Main  Poet  Office. 

Montana,  Helena:  Mr.  R.  B.  Richardson, 
Western  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Nebraska,  Uncoln:  Mr.  Rrank  M.  Woods, 
Box  161  State  House  Station. 

Nevada.  Reno:  Mrs.  Barbara  C.  Coughlln. 
Box  1331. 

New  Hampshire,  Concord:  Mrs.  Dexter  O. 
Arnold,  6  Dearborn  Road. 

New  Jerseju  Trenton:  Mrs.  Eone  Harger, 
In  care  of  Department  of  State. 

New  Mexico,  Santa  Fe:  Mr.  Murray  A. 
Hlntz,  Box  1391. 

New  York,  Albany:  Mrs.  Marcelle  G.  Levy, 
In  care  of  State  Department  Social  Welfare. 

North  Carolina,  Raleigh:  Dr.  Ellen  Wins- 
ton, In  care  of  State  Board  Public  Welfare. 

North  Dakota,  Bismarck:  Mr.  Carlyle  D. 
Onsrud,  North  Dakota  Public  Welfare  Board. 

Ohio,  Colimibus:  Mrs.  Mary  Gorman,  85 
South  Washington  Avenue. 

Oklahcxna,  Norman:  Dr.  George  L.  C^oss. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Oregon.  Eugene:  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Nichol- 
son, Box  6197. 

Pennsylvania,  Harrlsburg:  Mrs.  Ruth  G. 
Hortlng,  Secretary  of  Public  Welfare. 

Puerto  Rloo,  San  Juan:  Dr.  Gulllermo  Ar- 
bona.  Secretary  of  Health. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence:  Mrs.  Roberta  B. 
Brown,  Roger  Williams  Building,  Room  A. 

South  Carolina,  Columbia:  Mrs.  Martha  T. 
Fitzgerald.  South  Carolina  Legislature  CcHn- 
mlttee  on  Aging. 

South  Dakota,  Pierre:  Mr.  Charles  Feeney, 
State  Director  of  OASI. 

Tennessee,  NashvUle:  M^.  Edward  J.  Bol- 
ing.  State  Capitol. 

Texas,  Austin:  Mr.  Jesse  M.  Irwin,  Sr.,  Gov- 
ernor's Office. 

Utah.  Salt  Lake  City:  Mr.  Delbert  L.  SUp- 
ley.  Office  of  the  Governor. 

Vermont,  Montpeller:  Mr.  John  J.  Wacker- 
man.  Commissioner  of  Social  Welfare. 

Virginia,  Richmond:  Mr.  John  B.  Ralne, 
611  Virginia  Building. 

Virgin  Islands,  Charlotte  Amalie:  Mr.  Ma- 
con Berryman,  Department  at  Sodal  Wel- 
fare. 

Washington,  Olympia:  Mr.  George  C.  Stor- 
lund.  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

West  Virginia,  Charleston:  Mr.  F.  Duane 
Hill,  Department  of  Employment  Security. 

Wiscraisin,  Madison:  Miss  S.  Janice  Kee, 
217  North.  State  Oi^toL 

Wyoming.  Cheyenne:  Dr.  John  W.  Samp- 
son, State  Office  Building. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouil  That  Con- 
ference is  going  to  meet  in  January.  But 
already  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been 
done.  Our  subcommittee  did  nothing  in 
this  area.  We  made  no  studies.  The 
extent  to  what  the  full  committee  did 
was  to  hold  rather  limited,  in  fact,  quite 
limited,  hearings  on  one  particular  bill 
which  was  the  bill  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Foband]  introduced, 
pt^ularly   known   as   the  Forand   bilL 
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Tliere  were  some  limited  imblic  hear- 
ings held  on  that  subject,  but  all  the 
work  tliat  was  done  in  the  committee 
in  the  past  3  months  when  the  rest  of 
the  House  was  reading  the  press  reports 
and  probably  talking  to  some  of  us  on 
the  committee  about  "What  are  you  do- 
ing in  this  area  of  health  care?"  there 
was  no  new  information  being  brought 
in.  Constantly  I  asked  the  committee 
time  after  time  when  we  would  reach 
a  point  where  it  was  obvious  that  we 
did  not  have  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. "For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  get  the 
people  in  here  who  know  something 
about  this."  We  did  not  call  one  State 
administrator  before  us  in  all  these  3 
months  of  talking  to  each  other,  and 
that  is  about  what  we  were  doing.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  supplemental  views 
of  Mason,  Ctjrtis,  Utt,  Alger,  and  La- 
fore  appearing  on  page  332  of  the  re- 
port: 

We  respectfully  submit  that  in  otir  Judg- 
ment tlie  House  membership  cannot  act  in 
an  InfcK^ned  manner  on  the  legislation  be- 
cause the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  not  developed  sufficient  information  per- 
taining; to  the  nature  of  the  need  for  Gk)v- 
ernment  hetdth  care,  the  effectiveness  of 
present  day  programs  in  meeting  that  need, 
and  the  ability  of  the  proposed  program  to 
fulilll  its  intended  purpose.  This  informa- 
tion cannot  be  available  in  the  absence  of 
comprehensive  public  hearings  in  which 
testimony  from  informed  individuals  woiild 
be  received.  The  emphasis  in  such  hearings 
should  be  directed  to  the  development  of  in- 
formation from  State  and  local  health  and 
welfare  administrators,  religious  and  social 
welfare  leaders,  and  authorities  from  the  pro- 
fessions dealing  with  the  sociomedlcal  prob- 
lems of  the  aged.  We  regret  that  such  hear- 
ings have  not  been  held  and  the  legislation 
recommended  by  the  majority  cannot  be 
evaluated  as  a  result. 

We  were  "examining"  a  minutiae  of 
information  you  could  say  with  stMne 
accuracy.  As  the  committee  report 
states  on  page  6,  we  were  doing  a  lot  of 
examining  or  considering  in  this  sense, 
if  that  is  consideration  in  executive  ses- 
sion, but  we  were  limited  to  the  very 
limited  information  we  had.  We  did  not 
even  gather  together  much  of  the  in- 
formation that  was  readily  available, 
which  I  tried  when  I  saw  the  way  the 
course  of  events  was  going  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  made  a  series  of  speeches  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  point  out  some  of 
the  problems  in  this  area  and  some  of 
the  information  that  we  did  have  but 
were  not  considering  and  where  we 
needed  further  information.  On  March 
22,  1960.  I  placed  a  speech  that  I  made 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Gen- 
eral Practice  Physicians  in  the  Record 
on  page  6320.  On  March  24,  1960,  I 
took  an  hour  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
medical  and  health  care  for  the  aged. 
That  is  on  pages  6537-6541.  On  March 
26.  1960,  medical  and  health  care  for  the 
aged,  an  insertion  on  this  subject  April 
20.  1960,  page  8454.  medical  and  hospital 
care  for  the  aged.  Then  on  May  2.  1960. 
I  took  the  floor  again  for  an  hour's 
speech  on  lobbying  and  reporting,  be- 
cause I  felt  that  the  reporting  by  the 
media  of  this  country  on  this  subject 
was  really  so  bad  that  I  just  wondered 
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that  someone  within  the  reporting  pro- 
fession itself  has  not  done  something  to 
corr  tct,  this  situation.  That  is  on  pages 
9144  -9146.  And  on  May  11, 1960,  "Medi- 
cal Oare  for  the  Aged."  pages  10095- 
1009  5.  On  May  12.  1960.  "Present  Fed- 
eral Old  Age  Medical  Program,"  page 
1021 ).  On  May  26,  1960,  "The  Voluntary 
App  oach  to  Health  Insurance,"  pages 
11311-11322. 

Tliere  are  two  particular  dociunents 
that  were  available  to  our  committee  if 
we  liad  wanted  to  get  facts  instead  of 
just  getting  ourselves  into  a  political 
position.  I  say  that  applying  to  people 
on  loth  sides  of  the  aisle,  people  who 
felt  this  was  going  to  be  a  campaign 
issue  this  fall,  and  it  probably  will. 
Thej  e  3  months  were  almost  a  matter  of 
Jocksying  back  and  forth,  it  seemed  to 
me.  as  to  which  side,  the  Republicans 
or  D  smocrats.  might  get  some  advantage 
fron  the  voters  on  how  they  handled 
this :  )roblem. 

Tie  point  I  tried  to  make  then  and 
am  t  rying  to  make  now  is  that  this  is  not 
a  meitter  to  be  thrown  into  partisan 
polit  cs  at  this  point.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  the  two  political  parties  should 
take  sides  on  an  important  issue  Uke  this 
if  thsre  is  a  fundamental  disagreement, 
but  1  et  us  get  the  information  before  us, 
at  least  before  our  c(Hnmittee,  the  com- 
mits«  of  the  House  which  is  respon- 
sible to  this  membership,  so  that  the 
deba  ;e  will  be  on  firm  ground. 

Ore  of  the  documents,  "Voluntary 
Heal  ih  Insurance  in  the  United  States." 
prepiired  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ame  ican  Enterprise  Association  by  Rita 
R.  Campbell  and  W.  Glenn  Campbell, 
who  had  been,  and  I  think  it  is  Mrs. 
Cam  >bell.  a  staff  member  of  one  of  our 
first  social  security  subcommittees  back 
in  1953,  is  an  excellent  dociunent  and  is 
a  matter  that,  in  my  judgment,  we  well 
might  have  held  hearings  on  simply  to 
find  3Ut  how  accurate  was  the  informa- 
tion In  it.  I  think  it  is  quite  accurate, 
but  I  o  student  no  matter  how  sincere  or 
objective  can  have  all  the  answers.  So 
this,  in  my  judgment,  was  a  subject  for 
comriittee  examination  and  discussion. 
This  was  not  even  before  us.  Inciden- 
tally, I  placed  this  in  the  Congressional 
Recc  rd  because  I  thought  it  was  that  im- 
ports nt,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  Mem- 
bers )f  the  House  but  of  the  other  body 
and  \o  people  throughout  the  country 
who  alight  be  interested  in  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

Th;n  a  very  fundamental  document 
whicli  was  not  even  referred  to  in  the  3 
mont  IS  that  we  were  discussing  or  so- 
calle<  considering  this  matter — "Source 
Book  of  Health  Insurance  Data  of  1959." 
This  Jives  the  data  of  what  is  being  done 
in  th  s  area. 

Th;  most  significant  document  we 
have  available  to  us  just  came  out  in  the 
past  I  or  4  weeks  but  was  still  available 
to  us  while  we  were  in  executive  session 
process  is  this  background  paper  on 
healt  1  and  medical  care  prepared  by  the 
Whiti !  House  Conference  on  Aging.  The 
date  s  April  1960,  but,  as  I  say,  it  was 
not  available  until  about  3  or  4  weeks 
ago.  But  this  is  a  very  fundamental 
docuiient  discussing  the  very  problem 
that  1  ve  are  supposed  to  be  discussing,  on 
this  s  nbject  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 
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My  position  on  this,  I  wish  to  advise 
the  House,  is  that  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  anything  in  this  bill — there 
should  be  no  title  16  on  this  subject  of 
health  care  for  the  aged  because  we  are 
not  in  a  position  in  the  Committee  on 
Ways   and    Means — the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means  is  not  in  a  p>osition  to 
advise  the  House  with  any  intelligence  as 
to  what  would  be  really  good  in  this  area. 
I  happen  to  think  the  proposal  in  this 
bill  that  is  before  us  is  ill-considered  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  phrase  mainly  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  the  Information. 
It  may  be  the  right  answer — I  do  not 
know.    I  do  know  this,  though,  that  at 
least  it  does  not  do  violence  to  the  fun- 
damental system  we  presently  have.    I, 
frankly,  think  it  is  inconsequential.     I 
doubt  very  much  that  many  States  will 
avail  themselves  of  it,  and  if  there  were 
any  way  of  eliminating  this  from  the  bill, 
I  would  seek  to  do  so.    But,  on  balance, 
and  this  is  what  all  of  us  are  faced  with 
from  time  to  time — on  balance  it  is  my 
recommendation  that  this  bill  be  voted 
up.  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because 
I  believe  that.    Although  this  one  aspect 
of  health  care  for  the  aged  should  not 
be   in    here,    it    essentially    follows   the 
format  of  our  present  OAA  program,  that 
is,  the  old-age  assistance  program  and  is 
beefing  it  up  in  that  area.    Actually,  the 
real  studies  of  this  subject  will  show  that 
that  is  the  area  we  probably  need  the 
least  help  in.    What  we  need  the  most 
help  in  in  this  problem  of  the  aged  Is 
facilities,  and  then,  secondly,  we  need 
techniques  for  those  who  are  not  indigent 
but  who  might  become  Indigent  if  faced 
with  catastrophic  illness.    And  by  tech- 
niques I  am  referring  to  forms  of  in- 
surance.   In  that  sense,  the  Forand  bill 
is  hitting  the  area  where  we  need  to  do 
something.    But,  the  Forand  bill  is  un- 
fortunately a  backward  step,  If  you  fol- 
low this  reasoning — and  this  Is  an  argu- 
ment, I  think,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island    has    not    perceived.      When    we 
switched  to  the  OASI,  the  insurance  pro- 
gram, from  old  age  assistance,  it  was 
done  largely  on  this  philosophy  and,  in 
my  judgment,  a  good  philosophy  that  we 
do  not  want  to  have  to  budget  the  old 
people.    We  do  not  want  to  go  in  and 
tell  them  how  much  for  rent  and  how 
much  for  recreation  and  how  much  for 
clothing  and  how  many  times  a  week 
they  can  go  to  the  movies.    We  went  on 
the  theory  of  giving  them  cash  and  not 
getting  into  their  budget  problems.    We 
wanted  them  to  have  the  dignity  of  mak- 
ing up  their  own  budgets.    The  Forand 
bill  is  a  backward  step.     It  reverses  that 
process.     It  says,  "We  are  going  to  give 
you  cash  for  everything  except  to  meet 
your  health  problems,  and  there  we  are 
going  to  budget  you  and  we  are  going  to 
see  to  it  that  this  is  what  is  spent  here." 
To  do  this,  the  Forand  bill  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  enter 
into  contracts   with   doctors,   hospitals, 
and  other  purveyors  of  health  services  to 
set  fees  and  schedules.    Herein  lies  the 
denial  to  the  individual  to  select  his  own 
doctor  and  hospital,  in  spite  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  Forand  bill  which  states 
the    individual's    choice    shall    be    pre- 
served, because  if  one's  doctor  or  hospital 
does  not  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  fees  and  sched- 
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ules  their  services  may  not  be  retained. 
Furthermore,  if  the  pressures  up(Mi  the 
doctors  and  hospitals  to  reach  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  Government  are 
so  strong  that  the  Individual's  choice  Is 
preserved,  then  we  have  federally  regi- 
mented health  service  professions. 

The  many  other  detailed  objec- 
tions to  the  Forand  bill  have  be^i  set 
out  In  my  previous  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Let  me  point  up  two  major 
objections.  The  Forand  bill  leaves  out 
all  the  older  people  not  on  OASDI,  many 
of  whom  are  those  facing  the  greatest 
problems  in  the  health  care  field.  These 
are  people  who  were  bom  too  soon  to  be 
employed  in  covered  employment  as  the 
social  security  coverage  developed,  teach- 
ers, farmers,  selfemployed  and  their 
widows,  and  so  forth.  Nor  can  a  distinc- 
tion be  made  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple who  would  immediately  receive  bene- 
fits imder  the  Forand  bill  on  the  groimds 
that  those  left  out  paid  nothing  for  the 
benefits.  Those  receiving  the  new  bene- 
fits would  pay  nothing  for  them. 
Indeed,  if  a  distinction  were  to  be  point- 
ed out  It  would  be  this,  the  present 
OASDI  beneficiaries  scheduled  for  more 
benefits  have  been  receiving  almost  $100 
for  every  $1  they  as  a  group  and  their 
employers  paid  in  social  security  taxes. 

Sewmd,  many  of  the  higher  income 
bracket  older  people,  and  there  are  many 
in  this  category  who  are  not  faced  with 
problems  in  this  area,  are  OASDI  bene- 
ficiaries and  would  be  recipients  of  a  pure 
windfall. 

Furthermore,  I  would  point  out  that 
the  need  expressed  by  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  the  older  people  in  the  way  of 
social  security  liberalization  lies  in  the 
work  clause  limitation  of  $1,200  a  year. 
These  people  say,  we  are  able  to  work 
longer,  yet  we  are  forced  out  of  the  la- 
bor market  becaiise  of  this  limitation.  If 
we  could  earn  more,  they  reason,  they 
could  make  a  go  of  things.  Liberalizing 
the  work  limitation  clause  certainly  is 
in  accord  with  increased  health  care  for 
the  aged  for  many  basic  reasons.  Yet. 
strangely,  it  is  the  Forand  proponents, 
the  COPE  of  the  AFL-CIO.  which  for 
years  has  fought  this  socially  progressive 
liberalization. 

If  the  older  people  need  the  additional 
money  in  this  area  of  health  care,  let  us 
figure  out  what  that  cash  increase  should 
be  and  give  it  to  them;  not  use  their 
problems  as  an  entering  wedge  to  fed- 
erally regulate  the  dynamic  health  pro- 
fessions or,  worse  still,  remove  the 
socially  desirable  privilege  of  personal 
choice  of  one's  own  physician  or  hos- 
pital. But  I  suggest  it  is  not  essentially 
that;  that  is  not  the  problem  of  in- 
come as  much  as  it  is  the  lack  of  facil- 
ities, nursing  homes,  home  care  facil- 
ities, and  such  things  which  enable  the 
health  dollar  to  buy  more  health.  The 
recent  reports  to  which  I  referred  and 
the  techniques  we  are  now  developing 
may  reveal  something  further  that 
the  Federal  Government  might  be  do- 
ing in  this  area.  I  am  not  sure  just 
what  it  might  be.  but  my  mind  is  cer- 
tainly receptive  to  any  constructive  sug- 
gestion. 

The  only  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
apparently  we  are  preparing  to  just  pass 
this  bill  and  send  it  over  to  the  Senate 


which  will  not  study  it  at  all;  there  will 
be  no  hearings.  Time  in  the  session 
precludes  this.  They  may  add  some 
amendments  and  then  it  will  go  to  con- 
ference. That  is  the  situation  that  con- 
cerns me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  aged  people.  This  cannot 
help  in  the  problem  of  the  aged,  and  I 
am  very  much  disturbed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  that  the  House  be  a  party 
to  such  a  deplorable  process. 

CKKTSSAI,    LKAVX   TO    KXTKIHU 

Mr.  MTTiIfl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so.  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  pending  legidatlon  at  that 
point  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
just  before  the  Committee  rises. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  Forand]  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  let  me  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  other  Members  who 
have  been  so  kind  and  have  said  so  many 
nice  things  about  me  today.  When  I 
leave  this  Congress  it  will  be  with  mixed 
emotions,  but  I  do  plan  on  having  a  little 
statement  to  make  to  you  before  the  end 
of  the  session;  so  for  the  moment  Just 
simply  accept  my  thanks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  taking  up  today 
a  bill  that  is  a  disappointment  to  many, 
many  of  our  colleagues.  It  is  a  disap- 
pointment to  many  of  them,  in  fact  to 
the  point  where  many  have  approached 
me  and  suggested  that  we  should  vote 
down  the  rule  or  should  vote  against  the 
bill. 

My  answer  then  was  and  now  is  that 
we  should  support  this  bill  because  it 
contains  some  improvements  in  the 
existing  social  security  law.  In  fact, 
while  they  are  minor  improvements 
they  mean  much  to  perhaps  a  good-sized 
niunber  of  people. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  medical  section  of  the  bill 
should  not  be  in  it.  However,  it  will  not 
do  any  harm,  but  it  will  not  do  any  good. 
For  that  reason  I  say  let  us  vote  for  the 
bill.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  a  sham,  I 
think  it  is  a  mirage  that  we  are  holding 
up  to  the  old  folks  to  look  at  and  think 
they  are  going  to  get  something.  I  say 
that  because  they  have  to  depend  upon 
50  State  governments  to  enact  legislation 
to  authorize  them  to  handle  the  program 
that  is  listed  there.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
know  enough  about  l^islative  bodies  to 
realize  that  the  list  of  items  the  States 
could  provide  under  the  plan  just  would 
never  be  realized. 

If  any  of  you  have  ever  done  any  wel- 
fare work  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
this  is  a  sham. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  many  years  now 
the  question  of  health  care  for  the  aged 
has  been  given  a  lot  of  study  and  a  great 
many  words  have  been  spoken  on  the 
subject.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  who  made  a  statement  a 
few  moments  ago  that  no  State  admin- 
istrator had  come  before  the  committee, 
that  the  State  administrators  have  been 


on  record  for  a  long  Ume  in  favor  of  plac- 
ing health  care  under  the  social  security 
law.  The  chairman  read  a  telegram  re- 
ceived during  the  cotirse  of  our  deliber- 
ations fmn  administrators  su]H>ortlng 
the  proposal  I  advanced  in  my  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlssovirl. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  The  point 
I  was  making  Is  that  a  telegram  means 
nothing  in  studying  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject of  this  nature.  We  needed  to  have 
those  gentlemen  before  us  so  that  we 
could  interrogate  thfem  as  to  why  they 
reached  their  conclusion,  if  some  of  ttiem 
did  not  agree.  There  was  ccmsiderable 
disagreement  in  this  area. 

Mr.  FORAND.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  a  majority  of  them  have 
gone  on  record,  and  their  organization 
is  in  support  of  the  proposal  I  advanced. 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  believe 
that  Is  true. 

Mr.  FORAND.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  that 
the  introduction  of  my  bill  In  the  85th 
Congress  really  was  the  spark  that  lit 
the  flames  that  have  been  burning  now 
for  quite  some  time.  It  seems  to  have 
awakened  America  to  the  great  need  that 
exists  in  reference  to  the  real  problem 
that  is  faced  by  the  aged  of  this  country. 
Up  to  the  time  the  bill  was  Introduced, 
as  I  said  before,  there  was  a  lot  of  talk 
but  very  little  action.  Today,  it  seems 
all  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  need  exists, 
that  some  action  must  be  taken,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  relieve  these  aged 
people;  yet,  when  we  considered  this  sub- 
ject in  the  committee  a  majority  decided 
that  either  it  was  going  too  far  or  for 
some  other  reason  they  did  not  agree 
with  it.  In  fact,  the  committee  took 
practically  the  same  position  that  some 
groups  seem  to  be  taking  today.  They 
realize  the  need  is  there,  but  they  want 
to  approach  it  by  different  methods  to 
obtain  the  same  goal.  I  venture  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  are  not  enacted  into  law  now, 
that  next  year  or  the  year  after  you  are 
boimd  to  get  it,  because  it  is  the  only 
sound  approach  to  this  important  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  when  I  introduced  that  bill 
it  was  something  I  grabbed  out  of  the 
air.  Far  frmn  that.  I  had  a  group  of 
experts  working  for  at  least  2  years  try- 
ing to  develop  an  approach  to  taking 
care  of  this  need  of  the  aged,  and  when 
I  introduced  the  bill  in  August  of  1957, 
from  the  well  of  this  House,  I  made  the 
statement  that  this  was  a  base  from 
which  to  work.  It  was  introduced  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  and,  there- 
fore, the  bill  was  printed  and  made 
available  at  that  time  so  that  all  inter- 
ested Members,  individuals,  or  groups 
would  have  an  oppwrtunity  to  study  this 
proposal.  I  invited  them  to  come  in  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  session  either 
with  alternatives  or  with  constructive 
criticisms  so  that  we  could  work  out  a 
decent  bill  and  have  it  pass  the  House 
and  become  effective.  Instead  of  that, 
the  administration — ^and  I  say  this  de- 
liberately— ^stalled  and  stalled  and  stalled 
when  we  asked  them  for  assistance.    It 
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was  in  1958,  about  June  or  July,  when 
we  asked  the  Depcutment  <^  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  prepare  a  r^;x>rt 
for  our  committee,  and  we  were  tdd  that 
It  could  be  ready  about  the  first  of  the 
following  year  when  Congress  was  to 
reconvene.  I  kept  prodding  them  every 
week  or  every  other  week,  and  finally  in 
April  of  1959  we  got  that  report,  and 
that  report  contains  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation. If  you  have  not  read  it,  I  beg 
you  to  read  it.  because  you.  too.  will  be 
convinced  that  we  have  got  to  take  some 
action  in  this  area. 

Since  that  time  it  was  possible  to  give 
some  consideraticMi  to  my  proposal  dur- 
ing the  hearings  on  social  security  dur- 
ing 1958,  and  in  July  1959  the  committee 
granted  me  5  days  during  which  he  had 
hearings  on  my  health  insurance  blU,  the 
Porand  bill.  The  hearings  were  printed 
and  they  are  available  and  contain, 
again,  a  wealth  of  information  on  my 
proposal  known  as  the  F(»-and  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,   one   thing  I  do  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  understand  is  how 
come  so  many  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  administration  from  the 
President  down,  seem  to  prefer  to  take 
the  suggestions  or  subject  themselves  to 
the  pressure  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.     The  AMA  seems  to  be  in 
the    saddle.    The    administration    pro- 
posal that  finally  came  to  us  after  a  lot 
of  pressure  was  of  no  value;  it  afforded 
no  benefits.    Yet,  What  we  have  in  this 
bill  today  as  a  medical  care  section  is  a 
watered-down  version  of  a  no-good  bill 
that  came  from  the  White  House.    You 
will  remember,  I  am  sure,  that  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  was  that  i)eajple 
over  65  years  of  age  could  get  into  this 
new  program  by  paying  a  $24  enroll- 
ment   fee.    Then,    what    benefits    they 
would  get  would  come  only  after  they 
had  paid  the  first  $250  of  their  medical 
bills,  and  anything  over  $250  they  still 
would  have  to  pay  20  percent  of.    Then 
they  sviggested   an  insurance   program 
where  the  Government  would  pay  part 
of  the  premium.     And,  what  did  that 
amount    to?     The    benefits    were    very 
meager.     It  meant  practically  a  goose 
egg  to  the  people  that  joined  that  sys- 
tem, but  it  was  a  bonanza  for  the  in- 
siirance    companies.      The    committee 
frowned  on  that.    We  disposed  of  it  in 
very  short  order,  although  I  regret  to  say 
what  they  have  in  this  bill  now  is  a 
watered-down  version  of  that  adminis- 
tration proposal. 

Now,  how  come  that  some  150,000  or 
200,000  members  of  the  AMA  could 
thwart  the  will  of  a  population  of  180 
million  or  so?  I  just  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  understand  it,  and  I  hope  some- 
body can  tell  me  how  they  do  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  AMA  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  medical  profession  as  such, 
and  I  have  some  proof  right  here  in  this 
envelope.  The  AMA  does  not  speak  for 
the  average  doctor.  I  have  a  file  of  cor- 
respondence perhaps  a  foot  high  from 
individual  doctors  telling  me  that  my 
bill  is  the  proper  approach;  and  al- 
though they  are  members  of  the  AMA, 
the  AMA  is  not  speaking  for  them. 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  just  what 
I  mean  when  I  say  that  the  AMA  is  not 
representative    of    these    doctors.    The 


SulTolk  restrict  Medical  Society  of  Mas- 
sachi  0ett8  put  out  a  letter  to  its  3,000  or 
so  m(  ambers  urging  them  to  come  out  to 
a  me  ;ting  on  the  9th  of  December  last, 
a  veiy  Important  meeting,  where  they 
were  to  discuss  the  Forand  bill  and  that 
a  res[>lution  was  to  be  ad<^>ted  at  that 
time.  I  have  that  letter  right  here  to 
show  you  how  important  they  thought 
it  wat. 

The  notice  was  titled,  "Subject:  Dls- 
cussii  »n  of  Forand  Bill — Date,  December 
9.  19!  9— Time,  4:30  p.m.— Place,  32  The 
Fen^nay,  Massachusetts  Medical  Society 
Headiiuarters."    It  read: 

There  will  be  a  panel  dlscvmlon  of  ttils 
very  important  legislation.  The  Massachu- 
setts iledlcal  Society  has  urged  each  district 
soclet  r  to  take  action  regarding  this  bill. 
It  Is  c  ssentlal  that  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible be  present  to  discuss  this  question. 
At  ths  conclTislon  of  the  meeting  a  resolu- 
tion trill  be  offered  representing  the  Tiews 
of  th«  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society.  The 
meetlig  will  start  promptly  at  4:30  pjn. 

(Sl|  ned.) 

It  ^  7SLS  signed  by  the  president  and  the 
secre  ary.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  very 
impo;  tant  meeting  there  were  exactly  28 
perso  tis  present  out  of  a  membership  of 
3,000,  There  were  three  speakers,  only 
one  cf  ^hom  had  read  the  bill.  There 
were  ;wo  or  three  others  in  the  audience 
who  :  lad  read  my  bill.  After  their  dls- 
cussi(  n  the  resolution  was  offered,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Suffolk  District  Medical 
Socie  y  was  going  on  record  in  opposition 
to  th(  Forand  bill.  The  vote  was  taken. 
It  was  27  in  favor  and  1  against.  The 
recor  1  shows  that  the  AMA  was  notified 
that  he  Suffolk  District  Medical  Society 
overv  helmingly  was  on  record  in  opposi- 
tion ;o  the  Forand  bill.  Twenty-eight 
memlers  out  of  a  membership  of  3,000. 
Th(  ire  are  so  many  things  that  I  would 
like  t )  talk  about  here,  but  time  is  run- 
ning k3  fast,  I  will  have  to  skip  along. 

Th(  ire  was  a  great  argument  regarding 
whetl  ler  or  not  any  program  for  the  aged 
shoull  be  on  a  voluntary  or  compulsory 
basis.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  admit  that  un- 
der m  y  proposal  it  would  be  compulsory. 
Any  t  IX  is  compulsory.    But  I  deny  that 
the  a  Imlnistration  plan  was  voluntary. 
The  cnly  voluntary  part  of  it  was  that 
the  individual  involved  was  free  either 
to  ta]:e  it  or  to  leave  it.    But  I  ques- 
tion ihe  constitutionality  of  any  such 
propo  sal  where  I  could  say.  "I  am  going 
to  tale  advantage  of  this  plan  but  you 
are  gc  Ing  to  pay  the  tax."    That  is  just 
what  t  amounted  to.    That  Is  how  vol- 
untar;  r  the  administration  proposal  was. 
Alsc,  in  trying  to  discredit  my  bill  it 
was  Si  lid  that  this  would  be  a  Govern- 
ment-paid bill.    The  newspapers,  tele- 
vision and  radio,  referred  to  it  as  a  Gov- 
emmtnt-paid    bill.      I    have    tried    to 
straig  iten  them  out  on  that  a  number 
of  tin  es.    It  would  be  administered  by 
the  F(  deral  Government  but  it  would  be 
paid  f  >r  by  the  workers  and  by  the  em- 
ployers.    And  when  I  say  by  the  em- 
ployers you  know  that  the  payment  is 
deduc  ible  as  a  business  expense.   There- 
fore, i  would  be  the  consumer  who  would 
be  pa:  Ing  the  bill  and  not  the  Federal 
Gover  mient;  because  not  one  penny  un- 
der ny  plan   would  come  out   of  the 
genen  1  funds  of  the  Treasury,    it  would 
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come  out  of  the  social  security  trust 
funds  into  which  these  social  security 
taxes  would  go. 

They  talk  about  the  cost  of  the  plan. 
It  was  supposed  to  cost  about  $1.2  billion. 
I  was  told  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
at  the  outset  that  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  cost.  But  in  later  days 
I  was  told  that  the  quarter  of  1  per- 
cent tax  on  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee would  not  be  quite  sufficient.  I 
agreed  that  I  would  Increase  that  tax  to 
three-eighths  instead  of  one-quarter 
percent  because  the  people  who  will  pay 
this  tax  are  anxious  and  wining  to  do 
so,  for  two  reasons:  In  the  first  place, 
they  would  be  prepaying  their  own  in- 
surance so  that  when  they  reached  re- 
tirement age  they  could  get  the  benefit. 
They  are  willing  to  do  that  They  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  price  of  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  each  week  In  order  to 
provide  for  themselves  at  a  later  age. 
In  the  second  place,  many  of  those  same 
people  who  would  be  paying  this  tax  to- 
day have  to  take  care  of  the  expenses 
of  their  aged  parents,  who  would  be 
beneficiaries  under  this  bill  anyway. 

They  talked  about  some  4  million  not 
being  covered  by  my  proposal.  That  is 
true.  Out  of  16  million  my  proposal 
would  cover  about  12.600,000.  Of  the 
other  4  million,  I  would  say  half  of  them 
at  least  are  on  public  assistance.  You 
could  not  charge  them  to  the  social 
security  trust  fund  without  disniptlng 
the  fund  completely.  You  have  all  the 
military  retirees  and  the  veterans  who 
are  all  getting  medical  attention  in  one 
form  or  another.  Therrfore,  the  num- 
ber that  would  be  left  out  is  not  4  million 
but  a  few  thousands. 

Under  this  medical  care  plan  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  we  are 
leaving  it  up  to  the  States  to  enact 
legislation  to  take  care  of  implement- 
ing the  proposal,  but  I  say  to  you  that 
at  one  time  in  our  committee  when  we 
were  trying  to  find  out  how  the  States 
were  handling  the  money  we  had  au- 
thorized a  couple  of  years  ago  as  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  assistance  funds  for 
medical  attention  they  told  us  there 
were  15  States  that  have  not  yet  de- 
veloped a  program  of  medical  assistance 
under  the  public  assistance  program. 
What  will  they  do  with  this  kind  of  bill? 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
led  the  fight  against  my  bill.  I  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  AMA  for  the  great 
assistance  they  have  given  me  in  pub- 
licizing this  bill  of  mine.  They  have  done 
more  than  I  ever  could  have  done.  "Hiey 
have  spent  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  In  fact,  you  go  to  the  Clerk's 
office  today  and  you  will  find  that  for 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  their  lobby- 
ing expenses  are  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  organization.  So  if  they  can  af- 
ford to  spend  so  much  money  lobbjdng 
trying  to  work  against  the  welfare  of 
the  aged  ijeople  in  this  fashion,  I  say  to 
them,  "Come  on,  loosen  up,  help  us  take 
care  of  this  proposition."  It  was  medi- 
cal science  that  has  made  possible  the 
addition  of  years  of  life  for  many  of  our 
aged.  I  say  to  the  AMA.  "Now,  you  have 
helped  to  give  these  people  additional 
years,  help  us  find  a  way  to  make  these 
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years  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  these  old 
people.  You  have  a  resisonslbillty  to 
them." 

They  say  my  bill  is  socialized  medicine. 
I  wonder  if  they  have  considered  just 
what  socialized  medicine  is.  I  asked  Dr. 
Larson,  representing  the  AMA  when  they 
were  before  the  committee,  "Does  the 
AMA  have  a  definition  of  the  term  'so- 
cialized medicine?' "  After  consulting 
with  some  of  his  colleagues  he  admitted 
they  did  not. 

I  asked  him  if  the  veterans'  medical 
program  was  socialized  medicine.  He 
said  it  was.  Was  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation program?  Yes;  that  is  social- 
ized also.  Maybe  I  should  have  asked 
also,  as  I  did  one  doctor  that  came  down 
from  New  York,  if  he  accepted  fees  from 
the  Public  Welfare  Department.  Is  that 
socialized  medicine?  Is  not  that  Federal 
and  State  funds?  They  accept  fees  not 
only  fnxn  the  welfare  groups,  but  they 
also  get  fees  from  the  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield.  The  program  I  propose 
would  be  handled  practically  on  the 
same  basis.  Was  it  socialized  medicine 
when  they  accepted  their  schooling  in 
the  free  pubbc  schools  and  free  high 
schools?  Is  it  socialized  medicine  when 
they  use  hospitals  and  the  facilities  of 
hospitals  without  having  to  pay  for 
them?    I  say  it  is  absurd. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  thing  that 
might  be  of  interest  is  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration. When  we  were  considering 
the  administration  pnHx>sal,  we  finally 
got  down  to  the  point  of  asking  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  administration  of 
this  program.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
were  told  that  the  administration  pro- 
gram would  cost  $17  per  capita  per  year 
to  administer.  After  pressing  and  press- 
ing for  a  comparative  figure  as  to  the 
cost  of  administering  the  Forand  bill,  I 
was  told  that  the  administrative  costs 
would  not  be  $17  per  capita  but  $6  per 
capita. 

One  thing  that  is  of  great  importance 
is  the  way  that  doctors  have  been  raising 
money  for  the  Republican  Party.  I  have 
a  letter  here  and  on  this  one  again  I  go 
to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  I  have 
several  similar  letters  from  other  States, 
letters  in  the  same  vein.  The  letter  is  as 
follows : 

(Curtis  C.  Trtpp.  M.D..  New  Bedfcxtl, 
Mass.;  Charles  C.  Lund.  MJ)..  Boston,  Mass.; 
Archibald  J.  £>ouglas,  MI3.,  Westfleld,  Mass.; 
David  W.  Wallwork.  MJ)..  North  Andover. 
Mass.;  Lawrence  R.  Dame.  MJ3..  Oreenfleld, 
Mass.;  Sfwncer  C.  Flo.  M.D..  Greenfield, 
Mass.;  Bancroft  C.  Wheeler,  M.D.,  Worcester. 
Mass.) 

NOVKMBER  6,   1959. 

Dkak  Doctor:  The  threat  of  socialization 
of  medicine  is  more  imminent  today  than  in 
1948  when  Congress  was  considering  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  Congressional 
hearings  on  the  Forand  bill  have  been  ad- 
journed with  no  action  taken;  however, 
strong  support  for  this  legislation  was  indi- 
cated by  many  Democratic  Congressmen. 
Labor's  influence  was  so  strong  that  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  medical  and  hospital 
benefits  for  all  social  security  recipients  will 
be  a  major  issue  in  the  2d  session  of  the 
86th  Congress  and  in  the  1960  elections. 

The  Republican  administration  testified 
against  this  bill  and  all  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee stood  firm  against  it. 


The  1960  congreasionsd  and  presldentUU 
elections  are  crucial  to  medicine.  We  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  see  that  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  AFL-CIO  do  not  dominate  the 
87th  Congress.  The  political  action  arm  ot 
the  AFL-CIO  is  well  financed  and  is  con- 
tributing millions  of  dollars  in  sui^>ort  of 
the  Democratic  candidates. 

Doctors  can  and  should  help  stem  the  Ude 
toward  socialism  by  supporting  the  Repub- 
lican Party  with  dollars  as  well  as  their  votes. 
An  editorial  in  the  July  27,  1969,  AMA  News 
stated:  "One  way  the  physician  can  and 
should  support  his  party  Is  through  contrib- 
uting to  its  financial  support.  Costs  of  po- 
litical campaigning  are  far  greater  than  even 
a  few  years  ago,  and  the  costs  can  no  longer 
be  met  by  a  relatively  few  individuals  •  •  • 
Support  of  the  party  of  your  choice  is  as 
much  an  obligation  as  suppc»*t  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund.  Red  Cross  or  any  other  civic 
organization  to  which  you  regularly  con- 
tribute." 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  Finance 
Committee  is  the  official  fund-raising  arm 
of  the  party  in  this  State.  The  income  of  the 
ccxnmlttee  is  derived  solely  from  contribu- 
tions.    We  urge  you  to  support  this  fund. 

Please  fill  in  the  contribution  form  en- 
closed, and  return  It  immediately  with  yo\ir 
check  to  the  Massachusetts  Republican  Fi- 
nance Conunlttee.  An  official  receipt  will 
be  forwarded  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Banckoft  C.  Whsslzr,  MJ>. 

Another  word  regarding  the  cost  of 
hospitalization.  I  have  here  an  article 
that  I  cut  out  of  the  Boston  Traveler 
where  three  doctors  predict  that  by  the 
year  1970  the  cost  of  hospitalization  will 
run  between  $65  and  $70  a  day.  Now 
how  can  these  people  whom  we  axe  try- 
ing to  help  take  care  of  these  heavy 
medical  expenses  when  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  incomes  of  three-fifths 
of  them  amounts  to  less  than  $1,000  a 
year  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  in- 
comes of  another  one-fifth  of  them  runs 
to  about  $2,000  a  year. 

Now  they  say  that  we  should  take  care 
of  only  those  who  have  catastrophic 
diseases  and  the  question  of  the  length 
of  stay  in  hospitals  has  been  a  very 
prominent  question.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures taken  from  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  These  figures  show  that  81.9 
percent  of  people  over  65  who  are  hos- 
pitalized stay  in  the  hospital  an3rwhere 
from  1  to  30  days — and  no  more  than  30 
days. 

The  figures  show  that  12.4  percent 
stay  in  hospitals  from  30  to  60  days. 

Three  and  two-tenths  percent  in  the 
hospitals  from  61  days  to  90  days. 

And  only  2.5  percent  remain  in  hos- 
pitals more  than  90  days. 

Those  are  the  figures  as  to  the  number 
of  days  spent  in  hospitals  by  patients 
over  age  65. 

Another  point  I  would  Uke  to  make 
here  is  the  fact  that  out  of  the  12  or  13 
million  aged  people  now  receiving  OASI 
benefits  there  are  1  million  who  receive 
the  minimum  payments  of  $33  a  month. 

Do  you  realize  there  are  700,000  OASI 
beneficiaries  whose  benefit  is  so  low  that 
it  does  not  even  meet  their  budgetary 
needs  as  figured  out  by  the  Welfare  De- 
partment, and  are  given  supplemental 
aid  fn»n  the  welfare  departments  of 
their  respective  communities?  How  can 
those  people  take  care  of  medical  ex- 
penses today? 


An<^her  thing  I  want  to  remind  you 
of  is  this:  It  has  been  broadcast  that 
the  American  Hoq;>ital  Association  is 
lined  up  with  the  AMA  and  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Forand  bill.  I  say  to  you 
that  perhi^x  they  are.  because  of  the 
pressure  being  brought  on  them,  but  I 
have  had  any  number  of  hospital  ad- 
ministrators tell  me :  "Do  not  mention  my 
name,  but  we  want  the  Forand  bill;  we 
want  something  along  that  line  to  help 
us  out  of  our  dilemma." 

The  insurance  compcmies  have  been 
fifi^ting  the  bill.  They  fought  the  orig- 
inal social  security  law,  too.  And  what 
do  they  sell  you?  Read  the  policies.  The 
first  part  of  it  in  large  print  gives  you 
the  world,  but  when  you  get  down  to 
the  fine  print  you  find  there  are  so  many 
exceptions  that  you  get  nothing.  Ttiat 
is  just  what  they  are  doing  with  the  old- 
sters here.  I  have  copies  of  policies  is- 
sued by  most  of  these  companies,  sup- 
posed to  be  decent  policies  to  take  care 
of  these  aged  people.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  go  into  all  the  details,  but  I  have 
already  taken  too  long. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  the  very  courageous 
fight  which  he  has  made  on  b^alf  of  the 
aged.  I  just  wish  he  might  be  here  next 
year  to  see  final  victory,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced final  victory  is  coming. 

Mr.  FORAND.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  has  been  presented  with  a  meas- 
ure that  would  never  be  before  us  had  it 
not  been  for  the  clamor  of  public  opin- 
ion. There  can  be  no  question  that  Con- 
gress is  moving  in  the  area  of  health  care 
for  the  aged  because  16  million  senior 
citizens  of  our  Nation  have  become  po- 
litically active  and  have  demanded  our 
help. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism.  By  act- 
ing, we  are  again  proving  that  we  are 
resi>onsive  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
This  is  all  to  the  good. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  moving  in 
the  right  direction.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  is  that  at  long  last  we  are  at 
least  recognizing  the  problem.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  the  Forand  bilL 

Not  once,  in  all  the  debate  over  the 
Forand  bill  and  similar  proposals,  have  I 
heard  a  truly  valid  argument  against  in- 
corporating such  a  program  into  the 
social  security  system. 

The  opponents  have  cried  "socialized 
medicine,"  they  have  insisted  that  health 
care  for  the  aged  is  only  a  political  de- 
mand of  organized  labor,  they  have  ar- 
gued that  expenditures  for  health  care 
would  be  infiationary.  These  are  the 
same  arguments  that  were  raised  against 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  1930's: 
they  were  baseless  then,  and  they  are 
baseless  today. 

Providing  health  care  for  the  elderly 
under  our  social-security  system  can — 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination — be 
termed  "socialized  medicine."  Nothing 
in  this  proposal  would  deprive  any  pa- 
tient of  the  right  to  select  the  doctor  of 
his  choice.  Nothing  would  limit  or  re- 
strict the  present  rights  of  the  medical 
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'  *  and  associated  professirais.    All  that  is 

'  involved  Is  an  equitable  way  to  provide 

our  senior  citizens  with  the  means  by 

which  they  can  afford  the  high  cost  of 

medical  attention. 

Nor  can  this  issue  be  characterized  as 
something  sponsored  only  by  organized 
labor.  Leading  newspapers,  religious 
leaders,  and  other  prominent  public 
spokesmen  have  called  for  meaningf\il 
tuition  in  this  field.  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Poet  and  Times 
Herald,  and  nimierous  other  nationally 
read  newspapers  have  called  for  a  health 
care  plan  based  uc>on  social  security. 
Both  the  Times  and  the  Post  and  Times 
Herald,  in  editorials,  ridiculed  charges 
that  the  Forand  bill  would  bring  com- 
pulsion and  socialism.  As  the  Post 
pointed  out,  financing  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  aged  through  social  secu- 
rity "is  no  more  likely  to  socialize  the 
medical  profession  than  Federal  provi- 
sion of  pc^o  vaccine  for  children." 

The  Group  Health  Association  of 
America,  an  organization  that  under- 
stands health  care  problems,  also  has 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  program 
financed  through  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. Referring  to  State — rather  than 
National — ^programs,  this  association  as- 
serted that  most  States  are  in  such 
financial  difilculty  that  they  could  not 
make  r.c^ed  ccmtributions  and  "most 
aged  popple  would  never  receive  any 
benefits." 

Even  an  insurance  company — Nation- 
wide— has  announced  its  support  of  a 
Federal  program  based  upon  the  social 
security  system.  Some  of  the  data  re- 
leased by  Nationwide  in  support  of  its 
position  merits  close  attention. 

According  to  this  prominent  and  well- 
respected  company,  at  the  beginning  of 
1960  more  than  half  of  all  Americans 
who  are  65  or  older  had  no  health  insur- 
ance protection.  In  addition.  Nation- 
wide stated,  even  those  with  some  form 
of  coverage  are  inadequately  protected. 
The  company  claimed  that  while  slightly 
under  half  (A  the  aged  can  pay  premiums 
of  $100  per  year,  that  this  amount  "can- 
not cover  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
aged  medical  care  needs." 

Other  statistics  revealed  by  the  com- 
pany showed:  9  percent  of  aged  couples 
receiving  social  security  benefits  had 
medical  expenses  exceeding  $800  an- 
nually in  1957  and  16  percent  had  med- 
ical expenses  of  more  than  $500;  86  per- 
cent of  couples  receiving  social  security 
in  1957  had  none  of  their  medical  care 
costs  met  by  insurance;  and  nearly  half 
of  the  family  spending  units  with  the 
head  of  the  household  over  65  had  total 
financial  assets  of  less  than  $500. 

These  statistics  Indicate  the  immense 
problem  faced  by  our  senior  citizens — 
those  Americans  who  are  supposedly  en- 
joying their  golden  years. 

The  bill  reported  out  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  contains  no  answer 
to  these  awesome  statistics.  It  merely 
shifts  responsibility  to  the  States,  when 
Congress  knows  that  the  States  are  im- 
able  to  provide  a  remedy. 

The  committee  proposal  offers  no  hope 
to  Americas  older  citizens.  These  citi- 
zens must  now  rely  upon  the  other  body 
if  they  are  to  get  the  meaningful  assist- 
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which  they  are  entitled.    I  can 

hope,  along  with  the  Nation's  el- 

that  the  other  body  will  come  forth 

necessary  amendments  that  will 

a  firm  foundation  for  the  solu- 

this  national  problem.     If  not. 

>he  people  this  November  demand 

I  sandidates  for  Congress  make  c^ear 

Intentions  to  support  such  legisla- 

BXt  year. 

HOLTZMAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
gentleman  yield? 
FORAND.    I  yield. 
HOLTZMAN.    The  gentleman  has 
the  question:  How  can  such 
group  in  AMA  control  so  many 
of  people?    I  want  to  tell  you 
the   fight   against   this   plan   was 
in  the  82d  Congress  when  HEW 
c  reated  under  a  reorganization  plan 
sop  was  offered  at  that  time  to  the 
by  placing  a  doctor  of  wide  non- 
experience  between  Mrs. 
and  the  Executive,  In  direct  con- 
to   the   Hoover   Commission 
We  are  reaping  the 
of  that  F,ctlon  today  In  connection 
the  gentleman's  bill  which  I  sup- 
I  ind  for  which  I  commend  the  dls- 
ijshed     gentleman     from     Rhode 
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Islan<  I. 
Mr    FORAND.     I  thank  the  gentle - 


SANTANGELO.     Mr.  Chairman. 


man. 

Mr 
will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FORAND.    I  yield. 

Mr  SANTANGELO.  I  want  to  com 
mend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Islsuid 
for  h  s  courageous  stand  on  this  bill.  I 
was  cne  of  the  cosponsors  with  him  of 
more  liberal  legislation.  I  share  his  dis- 
appol  atment  In  regard  to  the  provisions 
on  mKllcal  care  and  likewise  his  disap- 
point nent  over  certain  other  omissions 
in  the  bill,  but  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  he  gentleman's  remarks  and  shall 
suppo  rt  the  bilL 


FORAND.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
HALPERN.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 


the  g(  intleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FORAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  g(  nUeman  from  Rhode  Island  on  his 
perceptive,  well-thought  opinion  and 
observations  in  regard  to  this  legisla- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself 
with  1  lis  views  on  the  bin  before  us  and 
with  the  health  care  legislation  with 
which  he  la  so  laudably  Identified,  and  in 
which  I  Joined  as  a  sponsor. 

I  in  «nd  to  vote  for  H.R.  12580.  but  I 
do  de  >lore  its  shortcomings.  It  Is  at 
most  I ,  step  forward,  but  imf ortunately 
woefuly  inadequate  in  terms  of  the 
needs  o  be  met. 

I  pirticularly  regret  its  failure  to 
realistically  meet  or  provide  means  for 
aUevlflting  serious  problems  facing  our 
senior  citizens.  Its  omissions  are  glar- 
ing. 

OutJilde  earnings  ceilings  have  not 
been  -aised  to  allow  older  people  to 
continie  gainful  employment  without 
suffer!  ig  loss  of  social  security  benefits 
which  they  have  earned  during  a  life- 
time o  labor. 

Prin  ary  benefits  have  not  been  in- 
creases 1  to  a  level  proportionate  to  to- 
day's t  igh  cost  of  living. 

Its  e  xtended  coverage  fails  to  include 
many  ( lategories  and  services  that  should 


reasonably  be  contained  within  the  scope 
of  the  act 

Numerous  other  tispects  of  the  pro- 
gram have  been  left  unchanged  despite 
their  incongruity  with  the  realities  of 
today's  living. 

Of  special  significance  is  the  absence 
of  provisions  in  the  bill  establishing  a 
broad  program  for  health  care  for  the 
aged  under  the  social  security  system.  A 
golden  opportunity  has  been  let  slip  by. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  establish  a 
medical  care  program  which,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  afford  assistance  com- 
patible with  the  needs  of  the  aged  and 
does  not  reflect  the  human  factors  in- 
volved, the  maintenance  by  our  older 
people  of  their  dignity  and  self-esteem. 
The  meager ness  of  the  program  sug- 
gested, its  limited  application  to  some 
1  million  of  our  aged  at  the  outset,  the 
"pauper's  test,"  and  the  necessity  for  the 
establishment  of  State  plans  before  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  can  become  opera- 
tive, are  factors  which,  in  my  opinion, 
seriously  militate  against  its  effective- 
ness. 

As  a  cosponsor  with  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment,  through  the  social 
security  system,  of  the  costs  of  certain 
medical  expenses  for  those  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits,  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough  how  dismayed  I  am  at 
the  inadequacies  of  the  suggested  plan. 
Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  program  based 
on  the  social  security  system  can  provide 
broad  coverage  to  70  percent  of  our  aged 
now,  90  percent  later  on.  contain  ade- 
quate standards  commensurate  with  the 
need  and  with  human  dignity,  and  be 
financed  by  the  working  people  of  the 
country  during  their  productive  lives. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
many  commendable  features  in  the  bill. 
The  removal  of  the  age  50  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  disability  Insurance,  the 
liberalizing  of  the  provisions  for  insured 
status,  the  extension  of  coverage  to  addi- 
tional persons,  and  improved  benefit  pro  • 
tection  for  dependents  and  survivors  of 
insured  workers,  that  is.  widows,  wives, 
and  children  particularly,  are  concrete 
advances. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough.  And  since  we  will  not  be  able 
to  amend  H.R.  12580,  I  Intend  to  accept 
its  provisions  only  as  a  start.  I  shall 
continue  to  work  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  realistic  assist- 
ance to  the  greater  proportion  of  our 
older  citizens. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FORAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Porand]  for  his  comprehen- 
sive statement  on  the  problem  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  and  for  his  l<mg-en- 
during  efforts  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
floor  of  the  Congress. 

I  rise  in  suppcwt  of  the  omnibus  bill 
before  us  today,  not  because  it  is  satis- 
factory in  Its  present  form,  but  because 
It  offers  the  only  opportimlty  for  start- 
ing legislative  action  which  I  hope  can 
result  in  enactment  of  an  adequate  med- 
ical care  measure  this  year,  specifically 
by  means  of  amendment  in  the  other 
body.    Were  amendments  possible  under 
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the  rule,  I  would  support  a  program 
whereby  health  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  aged  through  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem. Should  the  other  body  amend  this 
measure  to  provide  such  a  program,  I 
will  support  the  conference  report. 

As  it  now  stands,  this  omnibus  bill. 
HJl.  12580,  does  improve  medical  care 
available  to  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, but  does  not  assist  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aged  to  meet  their  medical 
bills.  Furthermore,  it  establishes  vir- 
tual poverty  as  a  requirement  for  eligi- 
bility, which  means  it  cannot  allay  the 
older  citizen's  haunting  fear  that  an  ex- 
pensive illness  will  come  along  to  con- 
sume a  lifetime's  savings.  Indeed,  this 
plan  only  offers  an  alternative  smxiety: 
the  humiliation  of  declared  poverty. 

Still  again,  workers  imder  the  social 
security  program  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  a  self-help, 
contributory  insurance  program  to  give 
them  pidd-up  medical-care  protection  in 
retirement  years.  Instead,  what  assist- 
ance that  would  be  provided  would  be 
paid  for  by  the  general  taxpayer. 

The  many,  many  constituents  who 
have  written  to  me  to  express  their  sup- 
p>ort  for  a  program  of  medical  care  for 
the  aged  have  made  it  quite  clear  that 
they  have  in  mind  a  contributory  social 
Insurance  program.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  only  that  kind  of  program  win 
be  genuinely  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
country's  older  people. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  recent 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Adequate  Health  Care,"  which  urges  a 
medical-care  program  that  is  "a  facet  of 
social  security  and  can  best  be  financed. 
In  our  Judgment,  through  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  social  security  tax,  and  goes 
on  to  say: 

It  ought  to  be  available,  like  the  retirement 
bcnefltfi  of  social  security,  to  all  persons  of 
retirement  age  as  a  matter  of  earned  right 
and  not  on  the  humiliating  baitU  of  a  proc^ 
of  indigency.  If  mich  a  measure  Is  adopted 
by  the  Senate  and  If  the  House  U  given  a 
chance  to  vote  on  it,  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  It  will  be  be  passed  In  preference 
to  the  piddling  biU  fashioned  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunlttee. 

There  is  another  section  of  the  omni- 
bus measure  before  us  today  with  which 
I  am  equally  concerned ;  namely,  title  V 
having  to  do  with  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

Here  is  another  area  that  needs 
strengthening  and  it  is  my  hop>e  that  the 
other  body  will  act  favorably  on  an  addi- 
tional amendment  to  establish  new  un- 
employment compensation  standards.  I 
have  specific  reference  to  the  kind  of 
program  proposed  in  H.R.  3547  and  H.R. 
3548  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Karsten]  and  the  gentlemi»n  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Machrowicz],  and  in  my 
own  companion  bill.  H.R.  4064 

Title  V  of  this  omnibus  measure  opens 
up  the  problem  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, but  does  not  then  proceed  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  standards  nor  the 
matter  of  extension  of  benefits,  except  in 
certain  very  limited  areas. 

Enactment  of  an  adequate  medical 
care  program  based  on  contributory  so- 
cial insurance  would  make  the  final  bill 
a  major  accomplishment.     Enactment  of 
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this  amendment  and  an  additional 
amendment  to  provide  much-needed  un- 
employment compensation  standards 
would  make  it  a  landmark  twice  over. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  depart  from  the  remarks  I  intend 
to  make  and  shall  come  back  to  them. 
While  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  make  a 
rebuttal,  I  would  like  to  dwell  very  briefly 
on  the  remarks  just  presented  to  us  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island. 

However,  I.  too,  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Porand] .  As  one  of  the 
newer  members  of  this  committee  I  wish 
I  knew  as  much  about  this  field  as  does 
the  chairman.  I  try  to  do  my  homework 
but  I  am  bewildered  by  the  complexity 
of  It.  I  trust  I  can  stay  away  from  those 
areas  where  Ignorance  could  be  the  rea- 
son for  my  viewpoint. 

I  wish  to  bring  up  some  things  that 
to  my  knowledge  cannot  be  rebutted. 
Before  I  do  so  I  would  like  to  point  out 
with  regard  to  the  statement  that  was 
just  made  that  I  am  among  those  on  the 
committee  who  voted  against  the  Forand 
bill.  It  failed  by  a  substantial  amount. 
17  to  8.  I  am  among  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  administration  has 
stalled.  Far  from  It.  This  Is  a  compli- 
cated field,  and  the  very  fact  that  the 
Fogarty  resolution  was  passed  to  get  the 
facts  with  which  we  can  grapple  with 
this  big  problem  is  an  indication  of  the 
complexity  of  it.  I  point  out  that  this 
is  not  stalling,  this  Is  searching  for  the 
truth,  getting  the  facts  and  trying  to 
determine  which  is  the  best.  Nor  shall 
I  consider  whose  lobbying  technique 
is  the  best,  whether  it  be  the  AFL-CIO 
or  the  AMA.  I  think  the  AMA  and  busi- 
nessmen have  too  long  failed  to  lobby  the 
Government.  At  best,  the  AMA  is  far 
behind  the  AFL-CIO  in  lobbying  on  leg- 
islation. 

As  far  as  socialized  medicine  and  its 
definition  is  concerned,  if  no  one  has  one, 
I  will  give  mine:  The  Porand  bill  is 
something  that  would  result  in  the  regis- 
tration of  all  medical  services  and  peo- 
ple, the  regulation  of  everybody,  the 
control  of  everybody,  setting  fees,  audit- 
ing books  and  providing  criminal  penal- 
ties for  failure  to  live  up  to  the  law.  The 
law  once  passed  has  to  be  followed.  That 
is  socialized  medicine. 

I  recall,  by  the  way,  the  head  of  the 
UAW,  Mr.  Reuther,  and  I  had  a  go- 
around  on  this.  It  is  in  the  record  for 
anybody's  perusal. 

I  have  not  begtm  to  cover  the  Forand 
subject,  of  course,  becaiise  I  shall  leave 
that  to  others.  I  would  like  to  be  the  one 
to  offer  rebuttal  to  that  particular  solu- 
tion or  alleged  solution  to  the  so-called 
tremendous  problem.  If  there  is  a  prob- 
lem. Rather,  It  seems  we  are  gomg  to 
make  it  a  problem.  We  have  not  yet 
even  analyzed  the  area  of  need,  nor  how 
our  medical  services  are  being  provided 
and  meeting  the  need.  Many  of  you,  I 
am  sure,  recognize  that  your  own  State, 
perhaps,  does  not  take  Federal  money  in 
some  of  the  public  assistance  fields.  In 
my  own  State  we  have  fine  medical  aid 
for  the  needy,  if  you  please,  or  free  medi- 
cal facilities,  that  are  not  refiected  in 


any  Federed  figure  at  alL  The  HEW 
cannot  give  those  figures.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  do  not  liave  them. 

Yet.  we.  of  the  Ways  and  Means  have 
come  before  you  and  say  we  want  to  give 
you  a  choice  of  voting  on  various  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  while  we  cannot  tell 
you  what  are  the  medical  services  that 
are  provided  in  this  coimtry  as  a  basis 
for  the  proper  solution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  statement  was  made  before  om- 
committee  many  times  that  no  person  in 
the  United  States  is  denied  medical  serv- 
ice on  account  of  lack  of  money,  and 
that  has  never  been  contradicted  before 
our  committee. 

To  get  on  with  my  subject:  This  Is 
troublesome.  I  must  divulge  what  I 
have  learned.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  I  think  because  my  responsibility 
as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  permits  no  less.  I  cannot 
pretend  I  do  not  know  what  I  do  know 
about  the  present  social  security  pro- 
gram. These  are  not  just  my  views.  I 
am  relaying  to  you  what  I  learned  from 
studies  made  by  the  advisory  council, 
the  trustees,  and  others,  and  I  will  try 
to  present  it  to  you  on  that  basis. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  social  security 
system  as  it  is  now  constituted  because 
it  is  actuarially  unsound.  Frankly,  I  am 
confounded  by  the  clash  of  facts  with 
our  legislative  acticoi.  If  anyone  will 
set  me  straight  I  will  be  glad  to  pause 
at  the  end  of  my  statement  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  not  only 
to  today's  citizens,  of  course,  but  to  the 
folks  who  are  going  to  foot  the  bill,  the 
following  generations.  Who  will  foot 
the  bill?  What  are  the  factors  which 
make  social  seciuity  actuarially  un- 
soimd?  I  hope  you  imderstand  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  social  security  is 
unsound.  The  matter  before  us  today 
should  be  as  elemental  as  this.  Can  we 
secure  the  future  of  our  people  through 
social  security?  I  cannot  get  to  that 
one.  but  I  can  grapple  with  the  actu- 
arial unsoundness  part  of  it. 

What  are  the  factors?  I  direct  your 
attention  to  page  334  of  the  minority 
views.  It  is  a  three-page  statement  if 
you  want  to  refer  to  It.  Furthermore, 
I  direct  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree,  to  some 
studies  I  put  in  the  Record  on  this  ques- 
tion, the  field  of  actuarial  soimdness  and 
what  this  means  to  the  social  security 
program. 

I  have  the  page  numbers  here  to  offer 
anybody  that  wants  them.  The  state- 
ments were  inserted  in  the  Record  on 
pages  11629-11630,  13502-13503,  13504. 
13505-13506,  and  13507. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  has  been 
called  actuarial  anesthesia  by  some. 
We  have  set  up  a  fiction,  a  fictitious 
actuarial  basis,  and  then  we  have  done 
our  actuarial  work  within  that  fr£une- 
work,  so  we  say  it  is  actuarial^  sound. 
But,  now.  what  are  the  facts?  First  of 
all,  the  entire  program  is  computed  on 
our  highest  earnings,  into  the  infinite 
future;  not  on  a  bad  or  a  moderate  year 
but  on  the  best  year.  The  high  cost,  the 
low  cost,  and  the  intermediate  cost  esti- 
mates made  by  the  actuary  of  HEW  are 
computed  only  using  high  earnings,  at 
a  level  of  1959.     You  do  not  allow  for 
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any  Income  cutback  at  tJL  We  are  all 
for  high  Income.  Fine.  We  want  In- 
come always  to  be  high. 

But  when  we  buUd  a  program  where 
you  have  to  have  high  Income,  and  ac- 
tuarial figures  all  thus  figured  what 
happens  to  Its  economic  soundness  If  you 
do  not  have  It?  Further,  this  becomes 
an  invitation  to  inflation.  Increased 
spending,  and  so  on.  Secondly,  and  this 
is  the  most  damaging,  more  than  just  a 
matter  of  high  Income.  Social  security 
now  is  based  on  increasing  population  or 
new  entrants  into  the  program,  because, 
as  our  chairman  pointed  out.  we  are  not 
pasring  as  we  go.  Let  me  quote  him  as 
best  I  can.  Those  people  who  are  now 
beneficiaries  will  draw  down  without 
having  paid  in  to  the  total  of  $65  bll- 
Uon.  Tou  and  I  and  our  children  will 
have  to  dig  this  up.  That  is  what  the 
folks  who  are  beneficiaries  are  owed  by 
us  until  the  time  they  die.  But.  how 
about  the  rest  of  us  not  yet  beneficiaries, 
just  contributors?  It  is  estimated  that 
this  program  is  between  $300  billion  and 
$600  billion  behind  in  not  taking  in 
enotigh  money  against  the  payout  to 
present  contributors  when  they  become 
beneficiaries.  But.  I  am  ahead  of  my- 
self. The  point  is,  we  make  up  this  gap 
within  this  fictitious  actuarial  frame- 
wo]±  by  saying  we  will  have  more  tax 
contributions  from  future  salaries.  But. 
that  is  not  the  whole  story.  Our  popu- 
lation is  constantly  getting  older.  We 
are  growing  older  together.  The  average 
age  is  getting  older,  so  more  of  us  pro- 
gressively will  fall  into  the  beneficiary 
class.  Further,  it  seems  that  every  2 
years  we  add  new  measures  and  more  and 
more  people  are  covered  as  beneficiaries. 
But,  we  have  nothing  to  offset  this  by 
taxation.  For  the  last  2  years  we  have 
run  a  deficit,  and  we  are  falling  behind 
all  the  time  rather  than  correcting  It. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  20th  annual 
report  of  the  board  of  trustees.  They 
say: 

The  cost  of  benefits  to  aged  persons,  whicli 
constitute  almost  90  percent  of  the  total 
cost,  wUl  rise  for  several  reasons.  Hie  XJJB. 
population  cannot  continue  to  Increase  In- 
definitely: births  cannot  indefinitely  exceed 
deaths.  When  a  balance  is  reached  or  a  re- 
versal in  the  present  trend  occurs,  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  will  have  become  relatively 
much  older. 

That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say: 
Another  reason  for  the  Increasing  cost  is 

that  the  proportion  of  the  aged  population 

will  increase. 

"ITiat  is  the  other  point  I  was  trying  to 
make. 

Then  the  Advisory  Council  in  1958  said, 
as  any  Member  of  this  body  could  say. 
and  I  say  now,  because  I  am  concerned, 
and  I  know  you  are  concerned.  The 
Council  said  this: 

The  Council  believes  that  the  trusteeship 
Is  so  large  and  the  number  of  people  Involved 
so  great  that  the  defeat  of  beneficiaries'  ex- 
pectations through  inflation  would  gravely 
imperil  the  stability  of  our  social,  political, 
and  economic  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  our  chairman  has 
earlier  said,  this  touches  more  of  our 
citizens  than  any  other  program.  It  ia 
not  just  the  beneficiaries  that  will  lose. 


It  con  d  rock  the  entire  financial  system 
inthi!  country. 

Hoii '  about  the  tax  burden  and  actuar- 
ial soi  ndness?  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  try- 
ing tc  be  as  fair  as  I  can.  Let  me  cite 
a  cou]  »le  of  examples — and  you  can  crit- 
icize If  you  chose — actuarial  examples 
the  payln  against  the  payout. 
No.  1  is  that  of  an  employed  In- 
who  received  maximimi  taxable 
since  the  Inception  of  the  pro- 
n  1937  and  he  paid  through  1959. 
have  had  a  cimiulatlve  employer- 
maximum  total  tax  contrlbu- 
the  OASDI  fimds  of  $2,292.  That 
much  he  would  have  paid  In. 
assuming  this  individual  and  his 
ijeached  the  age  of  65.  on  January 
the  total  amount  of  benefits 
^ould  be  paid  out,  with  respect  to 
lenefit  claim  of  $2,292.  would  be 
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No.  2:   Another  individual  who 

ed   for   a  minimum   benefit  en- 

on  January  1.  1960,  could  have 

with  his  employer,  as  little  as  a 

i>f  $36  into  the  trust  funds.    And, 

that  he  and  his  wife  reached 

of  65  on  January  1  of  the  cur- 

3  ear,  the  total  amount  of  benefits 

would  be  paid  out  with  respect  to 

b<neflt  claim  is  $8,600;   there  it  is 

$36  paid  in  to  $8,600  paid  out. 

these  may  be  somewhat  extreme 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  are 

extreme.     I  cannot  even  tell 

many  cases  there  are  like  these. 

are  the  kind  of  examples  that 

to  make  all  of  us  pause  to  think 

this  matter.     We  have  paid  In 

$85  billion.   We  have  on  hand  $21.8 

That  makes  a  deficit  of  about 

billion,  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 

mentioned  the  $300  billion  cost 

are  also  behind.    It  is  possibly 

than  that.    And  all  this  deficit 

1  he  interest  of  securing  our  future 

.  if  it  can  be  done.    This  Is  the 

that  needs  to  be  faced.    We  are 

gping  into  a  political  campaign  and 

a  political  legislative  effort,  every 

.   What  I  am  saying  here  probably 

to  be  forgotten.    Probably  I  am 

to  influence  even  one  man  here. 

is  the  way  I  see  it.     I  am  a 

of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

I  have  to  tell  you  what  I  think 

urge  you  to  join  rae  in  exploring 
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Wh4t  I  am  saying  is  that  this  is  a  little 

Parkinson's  laws,  but  working 

,  in  a  little  different  direction. 

increases  and  expenditures 

meet  income.    It  is  a  very  in- 

thing  to  think  about.    Politics 

ipotivating  force. 

as  to  the  cost  of  making  the 

soimd.  I  cannot  give  you  the 

But  if  we  are  $63  billion  behind 

beneflclarles  and  $300  billion 

billion    behind    in    unfunded 

benefits  to  be  paid,  our  kids  are 

o  have  to  pick  up  this  cost.    Of 

they  could  vote  to  kill  the  pro- 

If    we    agree    that    we    should 

make  the  program  pay-as-we- 

I  urge  you  to  think  about  these 

:;ould  we  pay  the  necesscuy  taxes? 

■  know,  but  we  should  face  up  to 
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Now,  whether  it  is  imconstltutlonal  is 
something  that  has  not  been  tested.  I 
have  put  statements  in  the  Record  with 
regard  to  a  nimiber  of  questions,  that  I 
do  not  have  the  time  to  bring  up  today. 

I  am  not  talking  about  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  bill — this  would  be  skirt- 
ing the  issue.  I  had  to  oppose,  in  the 
committee,  amendments  that  were 
offered  which  tended  to  Increase  the 
benefits  and  the  coverage;  not  because  I 
was  against  any  one  particular  item, 
but  rather  because  we  were  imposing 
these  added  costs  on  future  generations, 
on  our  kids,  and  future  taxpayers,  who 
are  not  here  to  speak  for  themselves. 
Fortunately,  they  can  vote  to  kill  social 
security  and  if  they  do,  where  will  our 
older  citizens  be? 

It  has  also  been  said  that  this  system 
is  incompatible  with  free  enterprise.  It 
is  something  to  think  about. 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  if  an 
individual  for  40  years  put  in  $210  a  year 
into  a  savings  account,  and  left  the 
interest  in.  he  would  have  on  hand 
$35,000  and  the  interest.  Income  from 
interest  wculd  be  $2,000  on  which  to  live. 
That  Is  the  way  this  country  grew.  That 
is  the  way  this  country  can  continue  to 
grow.  And  if  we  do  not  do  that,  every- 
body is  going  to  come  to  Uncle  Sam  with 
hands  outstretched  for  support.  There 
is  not  sufficient  money  to  go  around  to 
do  it  that  way.  There's  the  plain  truth, 
lack  of  morality  of  the  whole  thing  not- 
withstanding. 

Of  course,  I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  I  went  back  through  all  of  the 
views  that  have  been  submitted  on 
social  security.  Of  course,  I  could  not 
detail  them  all  here,  nor  can  I  remember 
them  all  offhand.  But  I  did  my  best  to 
study  them.  Let  me  give  you  several 
quotations  from  earlier  Congresses,  from 
some  of  the  men  present  on  both  sides 
and  some  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
beyond. 

This  is  from  the  74th  Congress: 

This  bill  is  not  to  be  considered  a  cure- 
all,  nor  a  complete  measure  for  econocnic 
security.  •  •  •  While  humanely  providing 
for  those  In  distress,  it  does  not  proceed 
upon  the  destructive  theory  that  the  citi- 
zens should  look  to  the  Oovernment  for 
everything.  On  the  contrary.  It  seeks  to 
reduce  dependency  and  to  encourage  thrift 
and  8elf-supp<M^. 

This  was  in  the  74th  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  these  views  are  true  today.  I 
think  they  are. 

Further,  the  minority  report  went  on 
to  say  they  were  opposed  to  title  II  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  old-age  annuities, 
and  title  vm,  providing  the  method  by 
which  the  money  was  to  be  raised.  The 
minority  declared: 

Neither  of  these  titles  is  constitutional. 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
Impose  this  system  upon  private  Industry. 

By  the  way.  I  do  not  believe  it  has 
ever  been  tested. 

The  minority  in  the  81st  Congress  said 

this: 

We  believe  that  such  a  form  of  compul- 
sory social  Insurance,  which  unnecessarily 
takes  from  the  individual  funds  which  he 
would  Invest  or  otherwise  use  for  building 
his  own  security,  Is  incompatible  with  our 
free  enterprise  system.     Accordingly,  we  do 
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not  oonoelTe  it  to  be  •  proper  function  or  re- 
sponsibility   of    th«    Federal    Oovcmroent 

either  to  compensate  individuals  for  all  types 
of  losses  in  earning  capacity  or  to  provide  a 
scale  of  benefits  which  pay  substantially 
higher  amounts  to  those  with  higher  inccnne. 

That  reminds  us  we  are  getting  into  a 
graduated  income  tax  on  the  present 
social  security  basis.  I  think  you  )aaow 
about  that.  That  brings  me  to  the  mi- 
nority views  in  1954  In  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Utt]  said: 

It  Is  my  fearful  belief  that  the  social  secu- 
rity tax  is  fast  shaping  up  to  become  a  sec- 
ondary graduated  income  tax  upon  wages 
and  salaries,  a  tax  which,  when  Its  full  im- 
pact Is  felt,  win  shake  our  social  secxirlty 
system  to  its  very  foundation. 

What  do  you  think  your  constituents 
are  going  to  say  when  they  pay  a  higher 
social  security  tax.  and  know  it.  than 
they  pay  in  income  tax?  And  the  amount 
on  which  the  tax  Is  payable  is  raised 
from  $4800  to  $6,000  or  higher?  The 
social  security  tax  is  based  on  first  dol- 
lar earned.  There  are  no  deductions. 
It  catches  the  fellow  with  the  least  in- 
come of  all  with  the  heaviest  tax. 

In  1955,  which  brings  us  up  to  the 
present,  these  were  the  minority  views: 

The  tax  on  wages  is  a  tax  on  gross  wages 
without  any  allowance  for  personal  exemp- 
tions, dependents,  or  other  deductions.  The 
tax  on  self-employment  Income  only  per- 
mits certain  bustneas  deductions,  such  as  de- 
preciation. It  la.  in  effect,  a  tax  on  adjusted 
gross  income  •  •  •  the  tax,  as  a  percentage 
of  net  Income,  is  substantiaUy  higher  than 
the  actual  rates  would  indicate.  In  fact,  the 
eventual  6% -percent  rate  on  the  self-em- 
ployed would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  net  In- 
come tax  In  the  neighborhood  of  20  percent 
and  higher  in  many  cases. 

Then  they  give  this  example,  and  those 
of  you  from  the  farm  areas  ought  to  be 
particularly  interested,  because  I  know 
your  farmers  will  be. 

Let  us  take  the  example  of  a  fanner 
with  a  net  income  from  self -employment 
of  $4,200  in  1975.  Assuming  that  he  has 
a  wife  and  two  children  and  uses  the 
standard  deduction,  his  Federal  Income 
tax.  under  present  rates,  will  be  $276. 

By  the  way,  the  figure  in  1975  is  used 
because  we  will  then  have  the  maximum 
social  security  rate. 

His  social  security  tax,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  $283.50.  The  social  secu- 
rity tax  would  be  in  excess  of  20  percent 
on  net  taxable  income.  If  the  same  in- 
dividual had  three  children  his  income 
tax  woiild  be  cut  to  $156  but  his  social 
security  tax  would  still  be  $283.50,  the 
equivalent  of  a  net  income  tax  of  36  per- 
cent. 

That  is  the  law,  and  that  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  are  going. 

In  1975,  our  payments  out  of  the  Social 
Security  Fund,  if  we  have  the  money  to 
pay  it,  will  be  $20  billion,  whereas,  as 
the  chairman  pointed  out,  this  year  it  is 
running  at  the  rate  of  $11  billion.  Where 
is  the  money  coming  from  ? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Harrison]. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
yesterday  when  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  how  much  time  he  could  give  me 
to  discuss  this  measure  he  said  he  would 
give  me  enough  time  within  which  I 


oould  hang  mja^.  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  over.  I  realise  that  anyone  wtio 
undertake?  to  ctoob  cwords  with  him  it 
in  solous  dancer  of  hangli«  himaelf . 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  for  the  sake  of 
posterity  the  Rxoou)  should  reflect  that 
the  gentleman  is  being  facetious  in  that 
last  remark. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  No,  I  am  being  very 
serious.  At  the  risk  of  hanging  msrself 
I  have  to  go  ahead  and  say  that  I  do  not 
like  the  medical  provisions  of  this  bilL 
In  my  judgment,  they  are  completely 
unworkable. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  commmt  on 
that  a  little,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
f  nun  Rhode  Island  has  said  that  this  bill 
holds  out  a  mirage  to  the  older  people 
of  this  country  under  which  they  win 
believe  that  they  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing, which  they  will  not  get.  I  cer- 
tainly do  agree  with  that  statemoxt.  It 
seems  to  me.  the  bill  undertakes  In  a 
number  of  w{iys  to  blow  the  horn  throi^h 
the  wrong  end.  It  starts  out  and  gives — 
or,  apparently,  gives  hospital  services  not 
exceeding  120  days,  and- skilled  nursing 
home  services  without  any  limitation. 
We  would  gather  from  reading  this  biU 
that  these  hospital  beds  and  these  nurs- 
ing home  beds  are  right  there  ready  with 
nice  clean  white  sheets  and  that  the  old 
people  do  not  have  to  do  anything  but 
to  crawl  into  them.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  the  year  1959, 
there  were  653,000  hospital  beds  avail- 
able, of  which  only  587,000  were  accept- 
able. The  number  of  beds  needed  to 
meet,  the  existing  demands  is  761,600 
hospital  beds.  I  ask  the  question. 
Should  we  say  to  pe(H>le  that  we  are 
going  to  give  them  hospital  beds  without 
making  any  provision  as  to  where  those 
beds  may  be  found? 

With  reference  to  the  nursing  home 
beds,  the  same  statistics  show  the  ex- 
istence of  245,000  beds,  of  which  133.000 
or  about  half  are  acceptable  while  the 
need  exists  for  385,000  beds. 

This  year  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Focarty], 
in  connection  with  the  report  on  the 
Hill -Burton  appropriations  from  his 
committee  on  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
«md  Welfare,  says: 

The  bill  Includes  $150  million,  an  Increase 
of  $23,800,000  above  the  request,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $36,200,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  1960.  Any  doubts  concerning 
the  complete  inadequacy  of  the  budget  can 
easily  be  resolved  by  a  simple  review  of  the 
statistics  regarding  this  program. 

As  of  January  1,  1960,  plans  submitted  by 
the  State  agencies  show  need  for  845,402 
additional  hospital  beds  and  257,030  addi- 
tional nursing  home  beds  or  a  total  of  1.102.- 
432.  The  funds  requested  in  the  budget, 
when  combined  with  funds  used  for  hospital 
and  nursing  home  bed  construction  outside 
the  program  will  produce  an  estimated 
43.628  beds,  or  less  than  4  jwrcent  of  the 
additional  beds  which  States  Indicate  are 
needed. 

State  agencies  report  that  if  there  were 
no  limitation  on  Federal  fxinds  they  would 
have,  during  1961,  sufik;ient  State  and  local 
matching    funds    to    start    work    on    1,020 


|KQ}eeU  ooBtlng  a  total  id  $1.2  UlUon  vlileh 
would  reqwlre  Federal  aaatchtng  funds  in  Umb 
amount  at  $489  million. 

White  the  amount  raoommended  by  the 
conunittea  is  not  almad  at  filling  aU  the 
existing  needs  It  wm  certainly  do  a  better 
J«*  than  the  woefnlly  Inadequate  budget 
presented  to  Congresa. 

There  is  a  promise  in  this  bUl  of  phy- 
sicians services  without  limitation. 
Everybody  knows  there  are  not  enough 
physicians.  Also,  we  promise  nurses 
without  limitation.  But.  according  to 
the  An^rican  Nursing  Association,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  56,000  nurses  to  meet  the 
existing  needs. 

Iliere  is  a  promise  in  this  bill  for  doi- 
tal  treatm«it  which  any  dentist  says 
"has  seriously  affected,  or  may  seriously 
affect"  g^ieral  health.  If  this  promise 
is  kept,  no  one  will  get  In  a  dmtist's 
office  within  6  months,  toothache  or  no 
toothache. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  table  in 
connection  with  this  measure  on  page  11 
of  the  report,  in  which  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  this  bill  will  be 
$325  million  of  which  $165,500,000  will 
be  from  Federal  contributions.  I  sub- 
mit that  no  one  knows  what  this  bill 
is  going  to  cost.  I  submit  no  one  knows 
how  many  States  will  go  under  this  bilL 
The  report  says  10  million  people  oouki 
be  taken  care  of  imder  this  bilL  These 
figures  are  not  based  on  that  figure  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  the  figures 
are  based  on.  But,  if  we  aasiane  that 
the  table  in  the  r^wrt  is  right,  we  come 
up  with  some  remaiiuible  results. 

Four  States  will  get  over  half  of  the 
money.  Six  States  will  get  68.36  per- 
cent of  the  money.  The  State  of  New 
York  gets  more  than  30  percent  and 
9  times  as  much  as  28  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  combined.  But 
you  need  not  worry  about  that  because 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York 
says  the  $50  million  required  in  State 
contribution  by  New  York  is  not  avail- 
able and  that  the  State  of  New  York  will 
not  be  under  this  program. 

The  needs  test  in  this  bill  Is  that  if  the 
income  and  resources  taking  into  ac- 
count other  living  requirements,  is  de- 
termined by  the  State  to  be  insufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  medical  service,  the 
person  is  eligible.  Under  this  provision, 
even  if  a  man's  income  were  $25,000  a 
year  and  the  State  said  he  met  the  above 
requirements  he  would  be  qualified  and 
I  assume  would  have  to  be  provided  for. 
If  you  want  to  get  under  this  program 
you  place  yourself  under  a  doctor's  care 
wh(Mn  you  select.  If  he  certifies  you  are 
to  be  kept  at  home  with  three  nurses  a 
day  and  he  comes  to  see  you  every  day 
there  can  be  no  question  by  any  govern- 
mental agency.  State,  Federal,  or  locaL 

Finally,  this  program  has  seeds  in  it  of 
very  dangerous  expansion.  All  that  any 
succeeding  Congress  would  have  to  do  to 
expand  it  would  be  to  lower  the  State 
contribution,  lower  the  age,  and  it  would 
be  completely  financed  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  without  any  contribution 
by  any  beneficiary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  any  plan 
for  Federal  participation  in  medical  pro- 
grams must  meet  the  problem  and  meet 
it  foursquare.  Any  such  plan  must  pro- 
vide  for  adequate   beds  and  adequate 
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penozmel  to  administer  it.  That  is  not 
done  In  this  bill;  it  is  not  done  in  the 
Forand  bilL  It  should  provide  tor 
catastrophic  illness  otHj.  The  Fwand 
bill  does  not  do  this  at  all;  and  this  bill 
includes  items  that  the  person  can  and 
should  pay  for  himself. 

In  addition  it  should  have  sufficient 
standards  and  machinery  to  protect  the 
system  from  fraud  smd  imposition.  This 
is  not  done. 

Also  if  gone  into,  it  should  be  financed 
by  contributicMis  from  the  beneficiaries 
and  those  able  to  make  contributions. 

Frankly,  I  think  we  need  not  worry 
that  this  program  will  ever  be  in  opera- 
tion. The  bill  provides  it  shall  not  go 
into  operation  until  July  of  next  year. 
By  that  time  the  Congress  will  have  op- 
porttmity  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
a  woi^able  plan.  Before  we  went  into 
the  social  security  program  initiated  by 
the  late  great  President,  R-anldin  D. 
Roosevelt,  there  were  2  years  of  study  by 
a  committee  of  experts  from  every  ave- 
nue of  life.  It  was  considered  by  the 
executive  departments  for  over  another 
year,  and  it  was  studied  by  the  Congress 
for  over  a  year  before  the  legidation  was 
put  into  operation.  Here,  however,  we 
are  going  into  a  program  much  more 
technical  in  nature  and  in  an  equally 
revolutionary  field  with  a  study  by  a 
committee  of  only  3  months,  and  the 
only  specialist  we  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject is  that  great  specialist  and  expert 
on  cranberries.  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
this  bill  besides  title  XVI.  the  medical 
aid  provision,  which  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing.   There  are  many  liberalizing 
provisions  of  the  Social   Security  Act 
which  can  be  financed  without  any  tax 
increase  and  which  will  keep  the  system 
actuarlly  sotmd. 
Let  me  discuss  some  of  these  changes. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chair- 
man,  has  conducted   a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  operation  of  the  disability 
insurance  program.     Over  a  period  of 
months,  our  staff  prepared  and  published 
a  very  excellent  fact  book.     This  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  subcom- 
mittee counsel.  Mr.  Pred  Amer.  and  his 
work  has  met  the  approval  of  experts  in 
government,  medicine,  labor,  and  indus- 
try.     The   subcommittee    conducted    2 
weeks  of  public  hearings  and  took  the 
testimony  of  experts  from  all  walks  of 
life.    We  received  answers  to  an  elab- 
orate questionnaire  from  the  adminis- 
trators   of    all    the    States.     We    were 
greatly  aided  in  our  studies  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice and  we  submitted  a  preliminary  re- 
port in  which  the  administration  of  the 
disability  program  was  thoroughly  ana- 
lyzed. 

As  a  result  of  these  studies.  I  intro- 
duced a  number  of  bills  which  have  been 
included  as  a  part  of  the  measiu-e  now 
before  the  House. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, or  the  Congress  either,  realize  what 
a  vast  program  the  disability  program  is. 
Its  beneficiaries  as  of  today  number 
some  750,000  people  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  deciding  30,000 
new  applications  per  month. 
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We  found  when  a  person  under  the 
age  o  50  became  totidly  and  perma- 
nently disabled,  he  was  just  as  totally 
and  p^rmanentiiy  disabled  as  he  would 
be  if  le  were  50  years  old.  But  very 
often  n  the  case  of  a  younger  man  the 
disability  struck  at  a  time  when  he  had 
young  children  to  support  and  the  de- 
nial ol  the  benefit  to  him  because  of  age 
impressed  us  as  a  very  arbitrary  and 
indefe  isible  standard.  Therefore,  find- 
ing ttat  there  Is  surplus  in  the  dis- 
ability fund,  we  have  been  enabled  to 
wipe  o  it  that  age  distinction. 

In  a  Edition,  the  bill  before  us  includes 
a  bill  1  itroduced  by  me  to  extend  the  12- 
month  trial  work  period  to  all  bene- 
ficiaries who  seek  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves. Under  present  law.  a  disabled 
person  is  permitted  to  engage  in  sub- 
stantii  1  gainful  activity  for  a  12-month 
period  without  termination  of  his  bene- 
fits by  reason  of  such  work,  provided  his 
work  ii  \  imder  a  State-approved  rehabili- 
tation plan.  In  c4)eration,  this  provi- 
sion hi  s  worked  a  hardship  upon  many, 
partici  lart'  in  rural  areas,  who  are  en- 
deavor ng  to  rehabilitate  themselves. 
This  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  CcmptroUer  General,  the  Commis- 
sioner >f  Social  Security,  the  Director  of 
the  Ollce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
and  mi  iny  others. 

The  measure  before  us  also  provides 
for  the  elimination  of  the  6-month 
waitini  period  for  disability  insurance 
benefic  laries  who  had  a  prior  period  of 
disabil  ty.  We  have  found  that  the  pres- 
ent pre  vision  requiring  a  second  6 -month 
period  is  discouraging  to  a  disabled  per- 
son wh  0  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to  re- 
habilit  ite  himself  but  finds  that  he  has 
not  suiaciently  recovered  to  do  so. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  very 
significant  provisions  in  this  measure. 
One  ol  them  introduced  by  me  extends 
for  an  additional  2  years  the  period  in 
which  ninisters  may  elect  to  be  covered. 
This  will  enable  60,000  ministers  who, 
because!  of  misunderstandings  of  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  have  failed  to  avail 
themse  ves  of  it. 

Anotier  bill  introduced  by  me  and 
included  in  this  measure  will  extend 
coveraj  e  to  widows  whose  husbands  died 
prior  t>  1940.  Under  the  1939  amend- 
ments, survivors'  benefits  were  payable 
only  to  the  siu^ivors  of  workers  who  died 
after  1J39.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
before  is  will  enable  about  25,000  wid- 
ows, mjstly  over  the  age  of  75,  to  be- 
come e  igible  for  benefits. 

Theri!  are  many  other  salutary 
changeii  in  the  social  security  law  cov- 
ered in  this  measure.  One  of  these  is 
to  incnase  the  benefits  to  a  child  of  a 
decease  1  worker  to  three-fomths  of  the 
worker' s  benefits.  Another  is  to  provide 
benefits  for  the  widow  and  children  of  a 
marria^  e  entered  into  in  good  faith 
though  invalid  in  law.  Another  im- 
portant change  is  to  correct  the  exist- 
ing injt  stice  to  parents  employed  in  the 
business  of  their  sons  or  daughters  who 
henceforth  will  be  permitted  to  con- 
tribute «  the  social  security  system  and 
draw  benefits  therefrom,  when  eligible. 
Not  t  le  least  of  the  salutary  changes 
made  uider  the  existing  bill  is  the  one 
that  pre  vides  an  improvement  in  the  rate 


of  return  on  trust  fund  investments  so 
that  the  social  security  trust  fund  should 
receive  interest  more  nearly  equivalent 
to  that  paid  by  the  Treasury  and  long- 
term  money  it  borrows  from  other  in- 
vestors. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  a  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion. I  assume  that  most  of  the  other 
States  of  the  Union  have  organizations 
comparable  to  the  Medical  Care  Com- 
mission in  North  Carolina.  The  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
who  is  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  is  this: 
How  many  States  having  Medical  Care 
Commissions  or  comparable  organiza- 
tions such  as  that  put  statements  in  the 
hearing  record  favoring  this  medical 
care  to  the  aged? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  do  not  know. 
Can  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  only  thing  that  we 
can  refer  to  as  representing  the  posi- 
tion of  State  administrators  or  any  com- 
mission that  may  be  working  with  them 
is  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  a  hear- 
ing we  had  on  Mr.  Fokamd's  bill  it  was 
stated  that  these  people  favored  Mr. 
PoRAND's  approach  to  taking  care  of  the 
medical  problems  of  the  aged.  The  or- 
ganization as  such  had  been  on  record 
for  some  time  in  support  of  his  views 

Mr.  LENNON.  Then  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  cannot  say  that  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  States  through  their 
representatives  came  to  Washington  and 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  asking  to  participate  in  such 
a  program  as  this? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  The  committee  had 
no  public  hearings  on  this. 

Mr.  LENNON.  The  committe  held  no 
public  hearings. 

I  note  on  page  154  of  the  bill  that  the 
States  must  submit  plans  to  the  Secre- 
tarj'  of  HEW  in  order  to  have  such  a 
plan  approved  in  the  respective  States. 
There  are.  I  believe,  17  different  cate- 
gories or  plans  that  the  State  must  sub- 
mit to  have  it  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Seventeen  different 
categories? 

Mr.  LENNON.  Seventeen  different 
categories  that  the  State  must  list  or  set 
out  in  its  application  to  the  HEW  for 
approval  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Is  the  gentleman 
talking  about  title  1  or  title  16? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr.  LENNON.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  are  17  different 
paragraphs  referring  to  things  that 
would  be  contained  in  the  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  States,  but  I  would  call 
the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact 
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that  practically  every  one  of  them,  not 
all  of  them,  is  already  in  the  law  with 
respect  to  plans  submitted  undM-  title  1, 
under  title  10,  under  title  14,  and  imder 
title  15. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  on  page 
158.  section  15,  the  State  shall  submit  a 
plan  "include  methods  for  determin- 
ing," and  then  in  subsection  (B), 
"schedules  of  fees  or  rates  of  payment 
for  other  medical  services." 

Now,  does  that  mean  that  the  States 
must  make  the  determination  as  to  what 
the  maximimi  fees  are  that  may  be 
charged  for  medical  services? 

Mr.  HARRISON.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.     It  does  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.    That  is  what  it  says. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Well,  it  does  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  It  says  that  whether 
it  means  it  or  not.  I  think  there  is  a 
lot  in  here  that  does  not  mean  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Would  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  then  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  what  that  does  mean? 

Mr.  MILLS.  It  means  simply  this. 
that  the  States  have  to  show,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan,  how  they  arrive  at 
the  payment  of  these  things:  not  that 
they  are  going  to  fix  any  unreasonable 
limits.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  this  provision  is  very 
similar  to  the  provision  that  applies  at 
the  moment  with  respect  to  the  medical 
care  programs  under  title  I.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  turn  to  page  158  of  the  bill, 
line  9,  it  reads  "include  methods  for  de- 
termining." That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  the  method.  We  want  some 
degree  of  understanding  as  to  how  these 
things  are  determined. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  I  understand  the 
chairman  contends  that  the  State  plans 
will  not  fix  the  rate  of  fees  to  be  charged 
by  doctors.  Do  they  have  to  pay  what- 
ever the  doctor  says? 

Mr.  MILLS.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Then,  what  is  the 
situation? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
knows  that  the  State  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  fix  the  rate  of  pay  under  this 
at  all.  What  they  have  to  do  is  to  show 
the  method  that  they  arrive  at  in  making 
these  payments. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Well,  but  they  have 
to  file  a  schedule. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  think  the  prentleman 
fails  to  understand  this  provision. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Either  they  fix  a 
schedule  or  the  doctor  can  charge  what- 
ever he  wants. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  suggest  the  gentleman 
read  page  130  of  the  report,  the  technical 
analysis  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Page  130  of  the  re- 
port says  that  the  State  plan  must  "in- 
clude methods  for  determining  rates  of 
payment  for  institutional  services,  and 
schedules  of  fees  or  rates  of  payment  for 
other  medical  services,  for  which  expen- 
ditures are  made  under  the  plan." 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [  Mr.  Baker  ] . 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  in  the  social  security  sys- 


tem. In  my  second  term  as  a  Member 
of  this  body  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security.  We 
held  extensive  hearings.  Many  revi- 
sions were  suggested,  but  none  were  put 
into  effect  in  that  particular  time.  Since 
that  time  I  have  carefully  studied  the 
social  security  system  and,  I  repeat,  I 
believe  in  it. 

Now,  down  to  the  bill.  There  are  184 
pages  of  it.  It  is  the  result  of  weeks  and 
weeks  and  weeks  of  study  on  the  part  of 
this  committee  of  which  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  member.  It  is  a  great  improvement 
over  existing  law.  It  will  be  of  benefit 
to  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  claim  it  is  per- 
fect. No  law  is  perfect.  As  time  goes 
on.  we  will  study  and  continue  to  study 
what  is  best  for  those  people  in  the  twi- 
light zone  of  their  lives  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  will  soon  approach. 

Now,  the  controversial  feature  is  title 
XVI.  It  is  said  that  it  is  socialism  to 
grant  from  public  funds  medical  care  for 
the  aged.  I  say  it  is  not.  We  have 
granted  money  for  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  a  pittance,  yes,  for  these  old 
citizens.  Is  it  any  more  socialism  to 
grant  medical  care,  something  for  the 
body  and  the  brain  and  peace  of  mind 
for  these  elderly  citizens  than  it  is  to 
grant  the  substance  from  which  to  ob- 
tain food  and  clothing  from  the  public 
Treasury  or  from  the  taxpaying  section — 
and  I  say  that  advisedly — for  the  medical 
care  of  these  aged  people? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  bill  in  its 
entirety.  There  are  many  different  ways 
to  approach  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

1  do  not  have  a  closed  mind.  We  must 
further  study  this  complex  problem.  The 
committee  will  do  so.  The  Forand  bill 
is  not  socialism,  and  I  care  not  who  hears 
me  say  that,  even  though  I  voted  against 
it  in  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  is 
a  fine  loyal  American  who  believes  in 
the  free  enterprise  system.  We  all  re- 
gret his  retirement. 

This  entire  problem  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther looked  into.  We  are  making  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Replying  to  my 
beloved  friend  from  Virginia,  when  he 
referred  to  Secretary  Flemming  as  the 
"Cranberry  King,"  I  know  that  Mr. 
Flemming  has  worked  sincerely  and 
wholeheartedly  and  efficiently  to  solve 
this  important  problem.  We  have  made 
a  great,  big  step  in  the  right  direction, 
in  my  judgment.  I  support  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  MILLS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Ikard]. 

Mr.  IKARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  clarify  one  particular  section  of 
the  bill. 

Section  531  of  the  bill — pages  143- 
146  of  H.R.  12580 — extends  coverage  un- 
der the  unemployment  compensation 
program  to  employees  of  certain  Federal 
instrumentalities.  The  extension  will 
make  subject  to  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment tax  any  Federal  instrumentality 
which  is  neither  wholly  nor  partially 
owned  by  the  United  States  imless  it  Is 
exempt  from  the  tax  by  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  law.     The  same  section  au- 


thorizes the  legislature  of  any  State  to 
subject  employment  by  such  Federal  in- 
strvunentaUties  to  the  State's  approved 
imemployment  compensation  tax  laws. 
Examples  of  the  Federal  instrumentali- 
ties thus  to  be  covered  are  given  on  page 
55  of  the  committee  report  on  the  bill — 
House  Report  No.  1799. 

My  purpose  is  to  make  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  intentitm  to  extend  coverage 
to  an  organization  which  is  now  exempt 
as  a  charitable  corporation  but  which 
also  is  a  Federal  instrumentality  neither 
wholly  nor  partially  owned  by  the  United 
States.  The  American  National  Red 
Cross  has  for  many  purposes  been  re- 
garded as  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  its  ex- 
emption fr(Hn  Federal  unemployment 
taxes  is  presently  based  on  that  provi- 
sion of  the  statute  which  specifically 
exempts  service  performed  in  the  employ 
of  certain  charitable  corporations  from 
such  taxes.  H.R.  12580  continues  the 
exemption  from  imemplojTnent  taxes  for 
such  charitable  corporations;  hence  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  remove  the  Red 
Cross'  current  exemption.  Similarly,  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  bill  to  remove 
the  present  exemption  of  Red  Cross  em- 
ployment from  State  unemployment  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IKARD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  very 
clearly  stated,  may  I  say,  the  under- 
standing that  I  have  of  the  bill  in  this 
respect.  Certainly  his  statement  is  a 
very  clear  reflection  of  what  was  in- 
tended as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  IKARD.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Karsten]. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand],  who  has 
devoted  many  years  to  a  diligent  study 
of  the  social  security  system.  This  is 
not  a  new  subject  with  him.  He  has 
worked  at  it  all  his  life.  The  fact  that 
we  are  not  voting  on  his  bill  today  is 
perhaps  a  disappointment,  but  I  think 
he  has  rendered  the  country  and  the 
Congress  a  great  service  in  introducing 
the  Forand  bill,  HJR.  4700,  and  bringing 
to  public  attention,  the  important  mat- 
ter of  health  care. 

All  of  us  regret  he  has  decided  to 
return  to  private  life.  Whatever  may 
be  his  future  plans  I  would  not  want  to 
let  this  opFHDrtunity  pass  without  wish- 
ing him  success  in  his  new  endeavors. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  pending  so- 
cial security  bill,  which  contains  within 
its  framework,  a  very  limited  beginning 
in  the  field  of  health  legislation.  Admit- 
tedly, this  is  a  difficult  area  in  which  to 
legislate.  In  the  5  years  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  I  knov/  of  no  problem  that  h£is 
been  more  difficult  than  this  one. 

The  first  decision,  of  course,  is 
whether  we  shall  enter  the  area  of  health 
legislation  at  all.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  reporting  this  bill, 
has  made  the  decision  that  legislation  is 
not  only  desirable  but  necessary.    After 
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reaching  that  eonclaslon.  the  next  deci- 
sion l>  how  shall  we  proceed.  It  was  at 
this  point  the  committee  encountered 
wide  differences  of  ofdnlon  amongst  our- 
selves, the  administration,  the  medical 
and  allied  professions,  and  other  quar- 
ters. 

During  the  public  hearings  last  year 
and  the  executive  sessions  this  year, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  3 
months,  we  considered  a  variety  of 
plans  and  proposals  which  included  the 
Porand  bill,  the  administration  i»:ogram 
and  many  variations  of  both.  These 
various  proposals  differing  in  details, 
benefits,  costs,  and  financing,  divided 
themselves  into  two  general  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  health  legislation. 

The  medicare  plan,  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,     represented     one     approach. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  pro- 
posal   was    the    payment    of    ouUlght 
grants  to  the  States  from  the  General 
Revenue   of   the   Federal   Government. 
States  desh-ing  to  participate  would  be 
required  to  match  the  Federal  grants 
and  limit  the  benefits  to  those  whose  In- 
comes  did  not  exceed  $2,500  for  a  single 
person  and  $3,800  for  a  married  couple. 
In  addition,  it  provided  for  the  payment 
of  a  nominal  fee  by  the  individual  upon 
enrolling  in  the  program.     Before  the 
schedule  of  benefits  would  become  avail- 
able to  the  individual,  however,  he  would 
be  obliged,  in  the  case  of  a  single  per- 
son, to  pay  the  first  $250  of  his  aimual 
medical  expenses.    In  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried couple  the  deductible  amoimt  would 
have  amounted  to  $400. 

While  the  medicare  approach  may 
have  some  desirable  provisions,  it  has 
two  principal  objections:  First.  It  calls 
for  the  taking  of  money  from  the  Treas- 
ury without  providing  taxes  to  finance 
its  cost;  second,  it  embodies  a  needs 
test— highly  refined— but  nevertheless  a 
needs  test  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Rather  than  getting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment out  erf  the  relief  business,  the 
medicare  plan  would  set  up  firmly  in  the 
Federal  Government  a  large  medical  re- 
lief program. 

There  are  many  other  features  of  the 
medicare  plan  about  which  serious 
questions  could  be  raised  but  because  of 
these  two  fundamental  objections  I  op- 
posed the  plan  in  the  ccxnmittee.  The 
medicare  proposal  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  15  to  10. 

The  other  broad  approfich  might  be 
described    simply    as    the  Porand    bill. 
This  provides  a  system  of  health  bene- 
fits, financed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  social  seciulty  program.    Under  this 
approach,  the  employee  and  employer 
would  pay  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
additltmal  social  security  tax  and  the 
program  would  be  financed  as  it  went 
along.    It  calls  for  no  grants  from  the 
Treasury,  or  State  matching  funds  and 
would  include  all  of  those  under  the 
Social  Security  system.     A  prepaid  In- 
surance program  of  this  type,  of  course, 
eliminates  the  undesirable  needs  test 
or  the  "income"  test  if  you  prefer  that 
term,  and  enables  the  individual  to  re- 
ceive benefits  on  the  basis  of  his  con- 
tributions.    The  committee's  efforts  to 
include  a  social  security  health  program 
In  the  pending  bill  were  not  successful 
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and  tids  aK>roach  was  defeated  by  a 
voteol  17  to  8. 

Thtt  I,  thore  was  not  a  majority  of  the 
memlMTS  of  the  committee  in  favor  of 
either  an;nroach.  the  social  security 
health  program  or  the  medicare  pro- 
posal. The  committee,  therefore,  was 
oUigec  to  depart  from  both  theories  in 
order  1  o  Inlng  Uie  pending  legislation  to 
the  He  use. 

Aboi  it  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  mxlical  provisions  of  this  bill  is 
that  tiiey  are  needed  now  for  those  in 
the  exirMnely  low-income  brackets  who 
would  hot  benefit  under  either  a  social 
security  health  bill  or  the  medicare 
propos: 

For  Imyself,  I  confess,  I  am  disap- 
pointed in  the  cwnmittee  bill  and  I  know 
many  Members  of  the  House  share  this 
disapp  )intment.  Under  our  legislative 
and  I  arliamentary  system,  however, 
this  bi;  I  is  not  in  final  form.  Rather,  it 
is  in  tlie  natiu*e  of  an  incomplete  docu- 
ment irhich  is  going  to  another  body 
when  1  leaves  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Whil;,  of  course,  no  one  can  predict 
what  w  ill  be  done  in  the  other  body,  one 
thing  li  1  certain.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  furt]  ler  weaken  the  medical  provisions 
of  the  >ill  without  destrojring  them  en- 
tirely. In  my  opinion,  the  course  for 
the  Hoi  ise  to  take  is  to  pass  this  measure 
in  the  hope  that  when  it  reaches  the 
other  tody,  amendments  will  be  added 
to  prov  de  a  social  security  health  pro- 
gram a  lequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
people  i  tnd  the  times. 

Mr.  4ILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  ti  ne  as  he  may  require  to  the  dis- 
tinguisied  majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man fram  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCor- 

MACK]. 

Mr.  IIcCORMACK.    Mr.  Chahrnan,  I 
want  U\  annoimce  for  the  information 
of  the   Members  that  the  next  order  of 
businesj  today  will  be  the  continuation  of 
the  cor  sideration  of  the  farm  bill.    If 
we  are  rolng  to  adjourn  sine  die,  and  it 
is  a  rem  ote  possibility  still,  we  can  do  so 
if  we  d  3  the  things  we  are  capable  of 
doing  a  id  have  to  do.    We  will  have  to 
meet  ei  Tiler,  and  we  will  have  to  run 
later  in  the  evenings.    When  we  are  in 
the  HoTLse.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  the 
House    neet    at    10    o'clock    tomorrow 
mominj .    I  wanted  to  make  this  an- 
nouncer lent  so  the  Members  would  know 
what  t^e  next  order  of  business  is.    I 
know   tie   membership   will   cooperate 
most  efl  sctlvely  so  that  we  may  dispose 
of  our  business  so  that  we  may  adjourn 
sine  die.    I  still  say  it  is  a  remote  possi- 
bility, bi  It  it  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for 
Mr.  EALLECK.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genCeman  yield? 

Mr.  ^cCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemiLn  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  H  \LLECK.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, t  Is  perfectly  all  right  to  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  Ml  <X)RMACK.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  that  ^hen  we  are  in  the  House. 

Mr.  lALLECK.  I  imderstand.  But 
as  to  the  legislative  program  for  tomor- 
row, if  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  is  r(ady;  is  it  expected  that  that 
will  com;  ahead  of  the  continuation  of 
the  fanr  bill,  If  we  do  not  complete  the 
consider!  ,tlon  of  the  farm  bill  tonight' 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  we  ought 
to  continue  with  the  consideration  of  the 
farm  bill  imtil  it  is  disposed  of.  Then 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill  will 
be  the  next  order  of  business. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  and 
I  do  this  because  I  want  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  some  questions. 

The  first  question  is:  Is  this  a  medi- 
cal care  plan  for  the  needy  aged  within 
the  framework  of  our  free  and  com- 
petitive system  of  private  enterprise,  and 
will  it  interfere  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  have  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  first  question  in  the  af- 
firmative. I  would  have  to  answer  the 
gentleman's  second  question  in  the  neg- 
ative. 

Mr.  MASON.  Then  the  second  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Does  the 
"plan"  preserve  the  beneficiary's  free- 
dom in  choosing  a  physician  or  hospital 
and  in  the  purchase  of  prescription  drugs 
and  medicine? 
Mr.  MILLS.  It  certainly  does. 
Mr.  MASON.  Under  the  proposed 
legislation,  would  the  individual  States 
be  empowered  to  limit  "plan"  bene- 
ficiaries to  the  purchase  of  their  pre- 
scriptions from  certain  relatively  few  re- 
tail drug  stores,  and.  thus,  exclude  all 
other  drug  retailers  from  participating 
in  the  business? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  certainly  not  in- 
tended and  I  do  not  beUeve  it  is  includ- 
ed within  the  purpose  <rf  this  program. 
There  would  be  wide  discretion  In  the 
selection  of  dispensaries  of  drugs. 

Mr.  MASON,  Would  it  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  author  and  sponsors  (rf  the  Wll 
do  not  intend  to  sanction  in  any  way  the 
establishment  of  either  Federal  or  State 
Government  drug  dispensaries  to  ha  cv- 
erated  in  competition  with  the  Natton's 
independent  retail  pharmacists? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  in  this  program  that  is  intended 
to  lead  to  such  a  development.  In  fact, 
just  the  contrary  Is  intended. 

Mr.  MASON.  My  last  question  Is  as 
follows:  On  the  matter  of  prescription 
drug  prices,  physicians'  fees,  and  hos- 
pital charges,  the  Federal  law  will  p«-- 
mit  each  State  to  work  out  Its  own  drug 
pricing  schedule  Just  as  it  will  do  for 
physicians'  fees  and  hospital  charges. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  entirely  up  to  the 
States — yes. 

Mr.  MASON.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    [Mr 
Knox  1 . 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  12580.  It  does  not  how- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  have  the  broad 
coverage  that  should  have  been  given 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  It  is  my 
belief,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  step  hi 
the  right  direction  to  help  those  who  are 
financially  unable  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  we  had  three  dis- 
tinct proposals  offered  to  assist  our 
elder  citizens  in  the  field  of  medical  care 
One  was  the  bill  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  Mr.  Porand.  which 
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would  have  provided  hospitalization  and 
surgical  care  to  all  those  eligible  to  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits.  The  pro- 
gram was  to  be  financed  by  a  1  percent- 
age increase  in  the  social  security  tax. 
However,  this  legislation  discriminated 
against  approximately  4  million  aged 
citizens  who  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  participate  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  because  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
never  provided  for  their  coverage.  I 
believe  the  large  majority  of  these  4  mil- 
lion citizens  are  In  greater  need  of  as- 
sistance in  the  field  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  and  surgical  care  because 
they  are  not  eligible  to  receive  social 
security  benefits,  and  it  is  doubtful  as 
to  any  other  Income  they  may  have  out- 
side of  what  little  work  they  do  in  their 
particular  field  of  endeavor  In  the  re- 
maining days  of  their  sunset  life.  This 
prop>osal  was  defeated  by  the  committee. 

The  second  proposal  was  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This 
proposal  offered  a  pcitential  solution  to 
the  health  need  problems  of  our  senior 
citizens  within  the  framework  of  a 
voluntary  approach.  It  offered  compre- 
hensive health  and  medical  services 
protection  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
couraging individual  self-Initiative  to 
guard  against  the  heavy  economic 
burden  of  long-term  illness.  It  would 
have  limited  Federal  administrative 
Intervention  and  vest  principal  adminis- 
trative responslbiUty  to  the  States  with 
the  costs  being  shared  by  the  individual 
and  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
Every  aged  person  who  needed  Govern- 
ment help  to  secure  himself  against 
medical  costs  would  have  l)een  eligible 
for  this  protection  and  it  was  designed 
to  concentrate  the  use  of  Government 
funds  on  those  elderly  p)ersons  who  have 
the  greatest  need  for  protection.  This 
proix>sal  was  also  defeated  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  final  proposal  is  the  one  that  Is 
before  us  today,  which  I  believe  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  support  its 
passage. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Machbowicz]. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  join  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  my  committee  who  paid  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  has  decided  not  to  be  with  us  this 
next  session  of  Congress,  and  I  want  to 
say  honestly  this:  That  if  this  Nation 
today  is  aware  and  cognizant  of  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  the  problem  of 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  aged,  if 
the  administration  has  finally  shown 
some  interest  in  this  program,  and  if  we 
are  considering  it  today,  it  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  very,  very  hard  work  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  and  his 
subcommittee  have  done.  There  will  be 
a  Forand-type  bill  passed  by  Congress, 
if  not  at  this,  then  at  some  other  session; 
and  when  it  is  passed  I  think  the  credit 
for  the  bin  should  go  to  him,  because  he 
was  the  originator,  the  sparkplug, 
responsible  for  the  initiation  of  the 
program. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  also  to  our  chair- 
man, who  has  been  most  fair  and  con- 
siderate throughout  the  hearings. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  that  is  before 
us  today  must  be  judged,  in  my  opinion, 
by  its  omissions  as  well  as  by  its  con- 
tents. I  voted  to  report  the  bill  out,  and 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  support 
it  today,  but  I  also  signed  the  concur- 
rent views  deploring  the  bill's  inadequacy 
Insofar  as  medical  care  for  the  aged  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1960  is  the  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  enactment  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  It  was  in  1935  that  the 
Congress  under  the  leadership  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
wrote  into  law  the  recommendations  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  a  great 
Democratic  President  who  declared: 

It  is  my  hope  that  soon  the  United  States 
will  have  a  national  system  under  which  no 
man  or  woman  within  our  borders  will  lack 
a  minimum  old-age  pension  that  will  pro- 
vide adequate  food,  adequate  clothing,  and 
adequate  lodging,  to  the  end  of  the  road, 
and  without  having  to  go  to  the  poorhouse 
to  get  It. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Congress  were  not  impressed  then 
by  the  charges  of  bureaucracy,  regimen- 
tation, compulsion,  and  socialism  that 
were  used  to  oppose  the  provisions  for  a 
contributory  social  insurance  system 
tliat  would  entitle  Americans  to  benefits 
as  a  matter  of  right  instead  of  charity. 
The  purpose  of  these  provisions  was 
summed  up  by  Justice  Cardozo  in  the 
decision  he  wrote  upholding  the  act's 
constitutionality. 

The  hope  behind  this  statute — 

He  said — 

is  to  save  men  and  women  from  the  rigors 
of  the  poorhouse  as  well  as  from  the  haunt- 
ing fear  that  such  a  Ibt  awaits  them  when 
Journey's  end  Is  near. 

It  is  unfortunate,  in  my  opinion,  that 
the  majority  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  rejected  any  program 
that  would  build  upon  the  existing  social 
security  system  and  would  make  avail- 
able to  people  health  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  an  earned  entitlement  rather 
than  as  public  charity  based  on  a  needs 
test.  It  is  particularly  imfortunate  that 
this  body  does  not,  today,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  stand  up  and  be  coimted 
on  this  basic  issue.  Nevertheless,  I  urge 
passage  of  tiiis  bill,  because  I  hope  ttiat 
the  passage  of  the  H.R.  12580.  inadequate 
as  it  is  to  do  the  job,  will  furnish  to  the 
other  body  the  vehicle  for  the  enactment 
of  a  program  which  will  use  the  social 
insurance  mechanism  to  provide  medical 
care  for  our  aged.  I  hope  that  such 
action  will  be  taken  smd  that  this  House 
will  then  have  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate its  belief  in  our  social  security 
system. 

On  this  crucial  issue  the  American 
people  are  waiting  for  a  decision.  I 
know  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

There  are  at  least  three  major  re- 
spects in  which  this  bill  falls  far  short 
of  an  adequate  package  to  be  offered  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  enactment  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

It  fails  utterly  to  meet  the  problems 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  aged  in 
paying  for  health  care.  It  does  noth- 
ing to  improve  benefit  provisions  of  un- 
employment  insurance   through   either 


minimum  Pedersd  standards  or  reinsur- 
ance grants  to  States.  And.  while  leav- 
ing a  heavy  burden  to  public  assistance, 
it  does  pathetically  little  to  assure  de- 
cent levels  of  living  and  health  care. 

The  most  grievous  omission  is  that 
of  health  benefits  for  the  aged  through 
social  insurance.  The  tremendous 
growth  of  public  demand  for  such  bene- 
fits reveals  the  crying  need  for  their  en- 
actment. Letter  after  letter  teUs  the 
tragic  details  of  older  people  who  had 
maintained  their  independence  and 
managed  to  save  for  their  retirement, 
but  whose  hopes  as  well  as  health  have 
now  been  shattered  by  expensive  ill- 
nesses. 

I  regret  that  only  nine  members  of 
the  committee  have  placed  themselves 
on  record  as  supporting  the  use  of  the 
social  Insurance  system  for  helping  the 
aged  pay  for  health  care.  But  I  am 
proud  that  all  nine  are  members  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

In  contrast,  the  Republican  members 
of  the  committee  voted  to  postpone  any 
action  on  any  kind  of  health  care  this 
year,  5  of  the  10  advocated  postponement 
in  a  minority  report,  and  3  of  these  have 
indicated  their  opposition  to  enactment 
of  even  this  feeble  bill  because,  according 
to  them,  it  "compounds  the  weakness 
and  actuarial  unsoundness  of  the  exist- 
ing program." 

It  is  shocking  that  after  a  quarter 
century  of  successful  operation  of  our 
old-age  Losurance  system  there  are  those 
who  still  question  its  basic  soundness 
and  would  still  have  us  rely  on  relief 
and  assistance,  with  a  means  test,  as 
the  only  governmental  approach  to 
meeting  the  major  economic  hazards  of 
heavy  medical  costs  which  threatens  our 
16  million  aged  citizens. 

Eight  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  including  myself, 
joined  in  "Supplemental  Views  on  Health 
Benefits  for  the  Aged"  which  explain 
the  basic  advantages  of  adding  i>ay- 
ments  for  health  care  to  the  OASDI 
system. 

To  quote  the  report: 

We  believe  that  the  70  million  workers 
covered  under  social  security  abould  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  contribute  now, 
while  working,  toward  paid-up  medical- 
care  protection  in  old  age  for  themselves, 
their  wives,  and  widows,  so  that  the  great- 
est threat  to  the  economic  security  of  the 
retired  aged  would  be  met  on  a  planned  and 
orderly  basis — without  cost  to  the  general 
revenues  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  In  a  way  that  supports  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen •   •   •. 

The  problem  of  insecurity  arising  from 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care  during  the 
years  of  retirement  is  not  primarily  the 
problem  of  the  very  poor.  The  objective 
should  be  to  remove  for  all  the  aged  the 
haunting  fear  that  an  expensive  Illness  will 
wipe  out  a  lifetime  accumulation  of  sav- 
ings, tlireaten  the  ownership  of  a  home, 
force  dependence  on  chUdren,  or  make  one, 
after  a  lifetime  of  Independence,  submit  to 
the  humiliation  of  a  test  of  need. 

Our  goal  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent 
dependency  rather  than  to  deal  with  it  at 
the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer  after 
it  has  occurred.  By  contributing  additional 
small  amounts  from  their  earnings  to  the 
nearly  universal  social  sectirity  Bystem, 
workers    could    gain    insurance    protection 
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against  medical  care  costs  In  retirement  and 
their  possible  future  dependency  could  be 
prevented. 

Since  eventually  about  95  percent  of 
the  American  labor  force,  including 
farmers  and  self-employed,  will  get  re- 
tirement benefits  under  the  self- 
financed  contributory  social  security 
program,  and  since  the  wives  and  wid- 
ows of  workers  are  also  covered,  the  ad- 
dition of  this  type  of  protection  to  social 
security  would  mean  tliat  in  the  future 
almost  all  elderly  people  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Persons  already  retired  would  receive 
the  new  health  benefits,  following  the 
past  pattern  that  when  the  Congress  has 
added  to  cash  benefits,  it  has  made  in- 
creases available  to  current  beneficiaries. 
Contributory  social  insurance  has  been 
applied  with  great  success  to  the  need 
for  income  maintenance  in  retirement, 
for  survivors  after  the  death  of  the  chief 
breadwinner  in  the  family,  and  for  the 
family  after  the  disability  of  the  worker. 
The  general  taxpayer  has  been  saved  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  and  the  self- 
respect  and  independence  of  American 
workers  have  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  this  approach  to  the  problem  of  secu- 
rity planning. 

There  is  every  reason  to  take  the  same 
approach  with  regard  to  the  expenses  of 
medical  care  after  retirement.  The  cash 
benefit  alone  is  not  enough  to  provide 
security.  The  monthly  amoimts  paid 
under  social  security  are  quite  modest — 
the  average  worker's  benefit  is  now  $73 
a  month — and  most  retired  people  have 
barely  enough  to  meet  everyday  living 
expenses.  The  cash  benefit,  which  in 
many  cases  scarcely  serves  its  purpose  of 
meeting  everyday  living  expenses,  needs 
to  be  coupled  with  protection  against  the 
unforeseeable  costs  of  illness.  The  re- 
tirement plan  cannot  give  secxu-ity  If  re- 
tired persons  have  no  protection  against 
the  cost  of  medical  care  and  have  to  face 
the  costs  currently  at  a  time  when  their 
incomes  are  greatly  reduced  and  the  in- 
cidence and  cost  of  illness  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  Forand  bill.  H.R.  4700,  would  give 
protection  to  yovmg  widows  with  surviv- 
ing children  as  weU  as  to  the  aged.  It 
would  meet  substantial  hospital,  skilled 
nursing  home  and  surgical  costs,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  on  a  practical  basis, 
with  optional  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
voluntary  nonprofit  plans,  such  as  Blue 
Cross,  in  its  administration. 

The  committee  also  considered  other 
proposals  for  adding  health  benefits 
through  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  Alternatives 
explored  included:  a  broad  range  of 
beneilte  with  a  large  deducUble;  hospi- 
tal benefits  accompanied  by  skilled  nurs- 
ing home  care  and  home  nursing  care 
provided  through  community  agencies 
such  as  visiting  nurse  services;  the  op-' 
tion  of  a  supplemental  cash  benefit  that 
could  be  chosen  instead  of  the  proposed 
health  benefits;  and  limitation  of  eligibil- 
ity to  persons  68  years  of  age  and  older. 

Cost  estimates  submitted  by  the  agency 
indicated  that  HJl.  4700  would  cost 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  payrolls 
In  early  years,  -with  a  level  premium  cost 
of  about  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
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rolls ,  More  modest  proposals  would  have 
prov  ided  substantial  protection  at  a  level 
proi  lium  cost  of  about  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  payrolls.  A  broad  spectrum  of 
bent  Qts — with  a  large  cash  deductible — 
iden  Jcal  to  those  in  the  administration 
proposal,  was  estimated  to  cost  1.09  per- 
cent of  payrolls  If  provided  through  social 


insurance. 
It 


s  clear,  therefore,  that  a  modest  in- 

creaj©  in  the  contribution  rate,  ranging 

froxr  a  few  tenths  of  1  percent  each  up  to 

lalf  of  1  percent  each  by  employers 

employees,  would  finance  a  signifi- 

amount  of  protection  for  the  pres- 

Eiged   beneficiaries   as   well   as   for 

alnu  St  all  the  aged  in  the  years  ahead. 

Wliatever  the  scope  of  benefits,  the 

sociajl  insurance  approach  would  assure 

they  would  definitely  be  available. 

mat  I  the  individual  could  count  on  eli- 

gibilty  for  them,  and  that  they  would 

be    supported    by    adequate,    advance 

finarcing. 

Insofar  as  individuals  have  the  re- 
sources to  purchase  private  insurance, 
they  would  then  be  able  to  build  such 
indiv  dual  protection  around  the  basic 
socia  insurance  program.  Contrary  to 
fears  that  have  been  expressed,  the  de- 
velop oaent  of  social  insurance  has  not 
inter  ered  with  the  growth  of  commer- 
cial i  asurance.  On  the  contrary,  a  tre- 
raencous  growth  of  private  protection 
has  a  xompanied  the  development  of  the 
old-aje,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system. 

Thii  social  insurance  approach  can 
thus  jennit  substantial  flexibility  in  the 
protection  obtained.  It  can  be  volim- 
tary  i  is  to  benefits  if  the  choice  of  a  cash 
equiv  ilent  is  included.  The  tax  would  be 
compulsory,  but  no  more  than  other 
taxes  such  as  those  that  will  be  req\iired 
to  firance  title  XVI  or  any  other  pro- 
gram paid  for  from  general  revenues. 
Indiv  duals  would  continue  to  exercise 
what4  ver  choice  they  now  have  in  regard 
to  the  persons  or  institutions  from  whom 
they  )btain  care. 

Physicians  would  have  freedom  to 
pract  ce  as  they  choose.  They  would  sttll 
have  responsibility  for  recommending 
and  c  srtif ying  that  a  given  type  of  care 
is  necessary,  whether  In  a  hospital,  a 
skille<  nursing  home,  or  the  patient's 
own  t  ome.  On  both  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals would  continue  to  rest  responsi- 
bility for  developing  Improved  methods 
of  caring  for  aged  persons,  utilizing  less 
expen  jive  forms  of  care  when  they  would 
prove  constructive,  and  speeding  rehabil- 
itation so  as  to  avoid  permanent  invalid - 
Ism.  The  alleged  danger  that  patients 
woiild  be  "herded  into  institutions"  is 
not  va  Id  under  social  insurance  any  more 
than  ;  t  is  under  private  insurance  poli- 
cies. 

We  lave  again  heard  the  bogey  cry  of 
"socia  ized  medicine."  This  echoes  the 
charg(  of  socialism  which  Republicans 
made  igainst  the  original  social  security 
systen ,  against  the  TVA,  and  other  es- 
sentia programs  fM-  the  welfare  of  the 
people  It  is  the  same  charge  which  the 
Amerli  ;an  Medical  Association  has  made 
in  the  past  against  workmen's  compen- 
sation, against  the  volimtary  health  in- 
surance  plans  when  they  were  first  in- 
augurfted,  against  veterans'  hospitals. 
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and  against  other  programs  which  are 
accepted  as  essential  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans. 

These  bogeys  have  been  exposed  re- 
cently by  statements  from  conservative 
sources  which  support  addition  of  health 
benefits  for  the  aged  through  social  in- 
surance. These  sources  include  the 
Washington  Post,  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, Life,  the  New  York  Times,  and. 
most  recently.  Walter  Lippmann,  the 
well-known  columnist.  It  is  worth  quot- 
ing three  paragraphs  from  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann: 

Among  the  opponents  of  medical  insur- 
ance there  seems  to  be  a  vague  and  uncom- 
lortable  feeling  that  It  Is  a  new-fangled 
theory,  alien  to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  Imported,  presumably,  from  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

Tlie  Pounding  Fathers  were  not  subject  to 
such  theoretical  hobi?obl!ns.  In  1798  Con- 
gress set  up  the  first  medical  insurance 
scheme  under  the  Uj8.  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  The  scheme  was  financed  by  de- 
ducting from  seamen's  wages  contributions 
to  {>ay  for  their  hospital  expenses. 

If  that  was  socialized  medicine,  the  gen- 
eration of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  blandly 
unaware  of  It. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  still 
opposes  the  addition  of  health  benefits 
for  the  aged  through  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance  program. 
This  opposition  has  been  expressed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  by  Vice  President 
Nixon,  by  Secretary  Plemming.  and  by 
congressional  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

This  opposition  was  translated  into 
long-continued  delays  in  presenting  an 
alternative  plan  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  1958  the  ccanmittee  requested  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  report  an  methods  of  providing 
Insurance  against  the  cost  of  hospital 
and  nursing  home  care  for  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries. A  substantial  report  on  the 
matter  was  submitted  to  the  committee 
on  April  3, 1959.  Testimony  from  a  wide 
variety  of  witnesses  was  heard  In  1958 
and  In  July  1959.  On  July  13,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education.'  and 
Welfare  assured  us  that  he  would  con- 
tinue studying  possible  approaches  and 
would  report  the  results  of  his  studies  as 
soon  as  possible.  No  recommendations 
were  received  from  him,  however  until 
May  4.  1960.  The  committee  had  by 
then  been  considering  health  problems 
of  the  aged  and  other  social  security 
amendments  for  more  than  a  month. 

The  proposals  of  the  administration 
were  discussed  by  the  committee  at  some 
length  but  did  not  win  its  support,  nor 
were  they  ever  embodied  in  legislative 
language.  Indeed,  after  the  adminis- 
tration proposals  of  May  4  were  given  to 
the  committee,  it  became  clear  that  im- 
portant aspects  of  their  adminlstraUon 
had  not  been  solved.  Much  time  wa« 
spent,  for  example,  in  considering  the 
practicality  of  the  income  test,  but  It 
was  never  clear  that  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  could  eCTectively  supply 
essential  information  on  gross  income 
that  would  make  the  approach  of  an  In- 
come test  either  equitable  or  enforceable. 
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even  if  one  were  willing  to  accept  it  as  a 
substitute  for  benefits  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Major  defects  in  Secretary  Plemming's 
plan  of  May  4  are  set  forth  in  our  sup- 
plemental views.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
repeat  them  here. 

What  has  emerged  from  the  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  health  care  of  the  aged 
is  not  the  proposal  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  but  a  form  of  public  as- 
sistance, called  title  XVI.  No  fine  words 
can  change  this  product  from  its  es- 
sential character  of  welfare  based  on 
a  means  test  with  all  its  drastic  limita- 
tions and  its  potential  for  undermining 
the  dignity,  self-respect,  and  self-re- 
liance of  the  American  people. 

Public  assistance  is  a  form  of  .social 
security  but  the  least  desirable  form. 
It  should  be  the  last  resort,  available  to 
those  who  cannot  be  reached  by  social 
insurance  or  private  aid.  but  held  to  a 
minimum  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
people  who  must  seek  it  when  all  else 
has  failed. 

As  commonly  used  by  Americans  to- 
day, the  term  social  security  does  not 
mean  public  assistance  but  old-age.  sur- 
vivors and  disability  insurance,  the  basic 
program  on  which  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  have  come  to  rely. 

The  new  program  added  by  title  VI  of 
the  bill  to  be  called  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  has  the  following 
in  common  with  the  older  form  of  public 
assistance  for  the  aged  embodied  in  title 
I  of  the  act: 

First.  It  is  based  on  Federal  matching 
grants  to  the  States,  which  will  decide 
for  themselves  whether  to  enact  the  pro- 
gram at  all,  how  much  money  to  appro- 
priate, and  how  strict  and  onerous  the 
eligibility  requirements  should  be.  The 
general  requirements  for  State  plans  are 
much  like  those  under  public  assistance 
except  that  (a)  no  lien  may  be  imposed 
against  the  property  of  any  individual 
before  his  death  and  that  of  his  surviv- 
ing spouse,  and  (b)  no  resident  of  the 
State  may  be  excluded.  These  excep- 
tions, included  as  Federal  standards  for 
the  State  plans,  are  desirable  but  they 
certainly  do  not  alter  the  basic  welfare 
nature  of  the  program. 

Second.  A  means  test  must  be  applied 
and  its  strictness  is  determined  by  the 
State.  The  bill  says  that  an  eligible  in- 
dlTidual  is  one  who  Is  65  years  of  age  or 
over  and  "whose  income  and  resources, 
taking  into  account  his  other  living  re- 
quirements as  determined  by  the  State, 
are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  his 
medical  services."  Such  a  clause  cannot 
be  applied  except  through  a  series  of 
questions  and  continuing  investigation, 
presumably  by  the  staff  of  the  same  wel- 
fare offices  that  administer  the  title  I 
program. 

Americans  want  the  kind  of  security 
that  is  based  on  contributions  during 
working  years  and  avoids  the  necessity 
of  applying  to  a  welfare  agency.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  community,  it  is 
far  better  to  have  health  benefits  protect 
the  savings  and  health  of  the  aged  so 
that  they  are  not  reduced  to  the  low 
levels  of  Income  which  mean  dependency 
and  resort  to  aid  from  general  revenues. 
Third.  The  services  paid  for  need  not 
Include  all  forms  or  even  basic  forms  of 


health  care.  They  can  be  as  few  and 
meager  as  the  State  decides,  with  the 
single  exception  that  some  noninstitu- 
tional  care  must  be  included. 

A  broad  potential  scope  of  services  Is 
listed,  with  Federal  matching  available 
for  them,  but  this  is  nothing  new.  In- 
deed one  of  the  provisions  specifies  that 
a  program  under  title  XVI  cannot  be 
more  liberal  than  the  medical  program 
under  old-age  assistance  matched  under 
title  I,  and  that  there  can  be  no  reduc- 
tion in  any  of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams to  finance  title  XVI.  These  safe- 
guarding provisions  are  only  fair  to  the 
low-income  people  now  dependent  on  as- 
sistance, but  they  will  greatly  limit  the 
number  of  States,  the  number  of  people, 
and  the  kind  of  services  which  will  be 
covered  under  title  XVI. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove and  expand  public  assistance,  and 
title  XVI  will  probably  do  some  good  in 
some  places.  But  let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  it  will  result  in 
generous  State  programs,  except  perhaps 
in  a  few  instances. 

Inherent  disadvantages  of  the  public 
assistance  approach  will  be  aggravated 
by  the  present  fiscal  problems  of  the 
States.  If  a  progressive  State  is  consid- 
ering establishing  an  adequate  program 
under  title  XVI.  the  usual  arguments 
will  be  made  that  higher  taxes  will  drive 
business  elsewhere  and  that  high  pay- 
ments will  attract  dependent  people. 
Many  States,  like  my  own.  have  encoun- 
tered these  arguments,  which  have 
proved  infiuential  with  State  legislatures 
regardless  of  their  conformity  with  the 
facts.  The  same  barriers  to  adequacy 
under  a  State-by-State  approach  will  be 
encountered  as  in  other  social  welfare 
programs. 

Many  States  have  had  to  expand  their 
services  substantially  and  are  having 
great  difficulty  raising  sufficient  reve- 
nues. The  same  is  true  of  many  local 
governments.  State  and  local  debts  for 
schools  and  other  functions  have  in- 
creased tremendously  and  so  have  State 
and  local  outlays  and  taxes. 

According  to  estimates  In  the  commit- 
tee report.  States  and  localities  would 
have  to  provide  almost  $160  million  a 
year  in  order  to  receive  $165  million  of 
Federal  funds  under  title  XVI.  If  they 
do  not  find  such  funds,  then  even  fewer 
persons  would  be  helped  than  the  one- 
half  million  to  1  million  aged  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

The  Department's  estimates  as  to  how 
many  persons  wiQ  be  aided  and  what 
Federal  funds  States  will  receive  nat- 
urally involve  many  judgments  on  polit- 
ical, fiscal,  and  social  factors.  But  it 
may  well  be  true,  as  the  Department's 
table  on  page  1 1  of  the  committee  report 
shows,  that  3  States  would  get  51  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  fimds  and  that 
16  States — including  the  3 — would  get 
95  percent.  The  remaining  5  percent 
would  be  split  among  34  States,  many  of 
which  in  practice  would  receive  little  if 
anything. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.    McCORMACK.    I    congiatulate 
the  gentleman  on  the  effective  sr>eech  he 
is  making.    I  have  listened  with  par- 
ticular interest  to  his  reference  to  the 
original  Social  Security  Act.    It  happens 
that  I  was  one  of  those  who  drafted  the 
original  Social  Secxuity  Act.  because  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  at  the  time.    I  served  on  that 
COTnmittee  for  10  years,  at  least.    I  re- 
member well  the  cry  of  "socialism"  that 
was  made,  and  the  gentleman  is  stating 
history  correctly.    I  also  remember  that 
the   insurance   companies   were   saying 
that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would  destroy 
the  insurance  business  in  this  country. 
We  all  know  now  that  it  has  been  an 
impetxis  in  strengthening  the  insurance 
companies  by  making  the  people  of  our 
country  insurance  minded.    That  argu- 
ment "socialism"  against  the  Forand  bill 
is  just  as  fallacious  as  it  can  be.    There 
Is  nothing  socialistic  about  that  bill.    It 
simply  uses  its  provisions  as  an  avenue 
for  the  employer  and  the  employer  to 
pay  the  expenses.    They  can  select  their 
own  doctors;  they  can  select  their  own 
hospitals.    There  is  absolutely  nothing 
socialistic  about  it.    When  the  gentlwnan 
recalls  the  cry  of  "socialism"  against  the 
original  Social  Security  Act.  which  in- 
cluded unemployment  compensation  and 
other  important  provisions,  the  gentle- 
man is  absolutely  correct.    It  is  one  of 
the  soundest  bills  that  ever  passed  any 
Congress,  and  legislation  now  along  the 
line  of  the  Forand  bill  should  be  enacted 
into  law.    And.  I  hope  that  the  construc- 
tive vision  of  the  House  conferees,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  our  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  will 
prevail  and  that  when  the  bill  comes  out 
of  conference,  the  Senate  Improving  it 
considerably,  we  will  have  a  real,  effec- 
tive bill. 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  I  want  to 
say  that  his  contribution  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  social  security  system 
and  its  development  are  well  known  to 
this  Congress  and  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  improve- 
ments in  title  I,  the  present  old-age  p£- 
sistance  program,  are  desirable  but  all 
too  limited.  They  make  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  available  if  States  expand 
their  own  appropriations.  The  27  States 
that  now  pay  an  average  of  at  least  $65 
a  month  to  old-age  assistance  recipients 
will  be  able  to  get  25  cents  more  per 
person  per  month  for  medical  care; 
other  States  may  get  up  to  $3.50  a 
month  more  Federal  matching  funds 
looking  to  a  total  extra  expenditure  of 
$5  a  month.  Since  many  recipients  are 
very  old  and  ill,  these  sums  will  not 
remedy  the  grave  inadequacy  of  medical 
care  under  many  State  programs  today. 

Congress  has  already  made  substantial 
Federal  matching  grants  available  to  the 
States  for  public  assistance,  and  much 
money  is  spent  each  year  from  general 
revenues  to  help  dependent  people.  But 
24  States  do  not  now  take  advantage  of 
all  the  Federal  matching  funds  available 
to  them. 

The  Advisory  Coimcil  on  Public  As- 
sistance, created  by  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1958,  reported  to  us  at 
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length  (m  "the  serious  gaps  and  inade- 
quacies that  still  remain  in  coverage,  in- 
adequacy of  public  financial  assistance, 
and  in  availability  of  high-quality  serv- 
ices." I  rectmun^id  that  rQX>rt  to  thoee 
who  think  that  a  new  public  assistance 
title,  such  as  is  prc^xssed.  plus  other 
ciianges  in  public  assistance  will  meet 
the  great  health  needs  of  the  aged  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  report  points 
out,  for  example,  that  "not  many  States 
provide  assistance  for  comprehensive 
medical  care.  Some  pay  only  for  a 
single  it^n." 

If  the  great  majority  of  the  aged,  in- 
cluding the  12  million  who  have  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
tection, can  receive  health  benefits 
through  the  social  insurance  system, 
then  the  load  on  pubUc  assistance  will 
be  smaller  and  States  and  localities  will 
be  able  to  do  a  better  job  for  persons 
dependent  on  this  program  of  last  resort. 
A  two-pronged  approach  is  necessary, 
and  this  bill  deals  with  only  one:  public 
assistance,  based  on  a  means  test. 

Surely  our  Nation  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  more  than  $500  billion 
can  do  better  by  our  aged  citizens. 

I  hope  this  bill  will  pass,  because 
otherwise  the  other  body  will  have  no 
vehicle  through  which  to  exercise  its 
will  on  this  issue,  but  I  hope  also  that 
there  will  be  in  that  body  a  sufficiently 
adequate  improvement  of  the  bill  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  people  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  RocKss]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  propound  a 
question  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  an  old-age 
assistance  program  which  also  provides 
for  medical  care  to  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  old-age  assistance.  My 
question  is.  will  this  bill,  when  enacted 
into  law,  permit  the  State  of  Colorado 
to  set  up  a  separate  plan  to  provide  for 
the  aged  and  those  whose  income  may  be 
such  that  they  are  not  eligible  under  the 
old-age  assistance  program?  Could  the 
State  of  Colorado  set  up  such  a  plan? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed the  purpose  of  title  XVI,  to  en- 
able his  State  and  all  other  States  de- 
siring to  do  so  to  set  up  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What 
could  be  the  extent  of  the  plan  by  the 
State?  POr  example,  as  to  anyone  who 
is  past  the  age  of  65  and  whose  income  is 
less  than  $200  a  month,  could  the  State 
say  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  partici- 
pate in  the  State  pTogr&m  and  then  the 
Federal  Government  would  match  it? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  entirely  up 
to  the  State.  The  State  is  given  the 
greatest  latitude  here  in  determining 
who  is  eligible  when  it  comes  to  medical 
needs  just  as  it  is  under  the  other  public 
assistance  titles.  The  program  is  de- 
signed to  meet  these  needs  of  low  income 
aged  who  are  otherwise  self-sufficient 
Mr.  ROGEEIS  of  Colorado.  Am  I  to 
understand,  also,  that  the  State  could 
not  give  more  under  the  plan  provided  in 
this  legislation  than  is  provided  in  the 
old-age  assistance  medical  plan  that  is 
now  in  operation? 
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MDJLS.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 

ROGERS  of  Colorado.    And  if  the 
of  ColcMrado,  for  example,  wants  to 


MILLS.    It  may  do  so. 
ROGERS  of  Colorado.    But  this 
would  not  permit  the  State  to  pay 
than  they  give  to  those  who  now 
recei  re  old-age  assistance  or  will  receive 
old-ajge  assistance  in  the  futiu-e? 

MILLS.    The  gentleman  is  cor- 
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ROGERS  of  Colorado.     I  thank 


Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minuses  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuckj  [  Mr.  PiRKiNs  ] . 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
socia  security  amendments  of  1960,  as 
rei  or  «d  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mitte?,  in  addition  to  other  changes, 
make  two  very  important  forward  steps 
by,  ft  -St,  removing  the  requirement  that 
applii  ants  for  disability  benefits  must  be 
age  5)  or  over;  and,  second,  recognizing 
that  1  he  States  will  require  more  Federal 
help  1  f  they  are  to  meet  more  adequately 
the  1  eavy  and  unpredictable  costs  of 
provicing  health  care  for  those  of  our 
older  men  and  women,  otherwise  self- 
sufficient,  who  are  in  need  when  they  be- 
come 111. 

All  of  us  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  viist  improvements  in  medical  care 
which  have  occurred  even  within  the  last 
decad  b,  must  be  made  more  widely  avail- 
able t  D  all  of  our  people.  The  resulting 
chant  e  in  life  expectancy — which  has 
made  the  astonishing  increase  from  only 
47  yei  .rs  in  1900  to  nearly  70  years  to- 
day—  s  but  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
must  make  better  provision  for  the 
healtli  needs  of  our  older  men  and 
wome  1. 

Coi  iplicating  the  problem  is  the  fact 
that    he  cost  of  this  improved  medical 
care    las  greatly  increased.    In  a  very 
graph  c  way  this  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
which  shows  that,  while  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing ac  ross  the  board  in  the  United  States 
has  inireased  24.8  percent  in  the  last  10 
years,  by  comparison  medical  costs  have 
skyrocketed.    For      example,      medical 
costs    n  general  have  increased  by  al- 
most t  wice  this  amoimt  to  47.5  percent 
a  sem  private  hospital  room  is  up  88.3 
percent,  and  the  cost  of  hospital  insur- 
ance   premiums   has   spiraled   to   1081 
percer  t.    Now  are  there  any  indications 
that  tl  lese  costs  will  not  continue  to  rise. 
Anoher   change   in   our   pattern   of 
medicil  care  which  we  have  not  fully 
recognzed  as  a  nation  is  the  paradox 
that  oir  successes  in  modem  medicine 
tend  U  ►  bring  about  a  demand  for  more 
medicjl  services  since,  obviously,  there 
is  more  reason  for  buying  services  if  they 
can  do  some  good.    Doctors'  visits  now 
averag;  about  five  a  year  per  person 
wheress,  as  recently  as  the  1920's,  they 
averag  »d  a  little  over  two  per  person. 
Hospitil  admissions  have  also  climbed 
In  the  1920's,  1  out  of  17  persons  in  the 
iwpula  ion  went  to  a  hospital  during  a 
year  w  lereas  today  1  out  of  8  enters  a 
hospital  during  a  year. 


The  appalling  tragedy  which  faces  us 
is  that  older  persons  in  our  coimtry  still 
generally  have  incomes  so  low  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  meet  the  staggering 
costs  which  can  arise  from  a  prolonged 
illness.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  aged 
persons  drawing  benefits  from  social 
security  and  related  public  programs 
has  increased  from  20.2  percent  in  1948 
to  around  70  percent  today  and  despite 
the  vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits now  being  paid  there  were  still  8.8 
million  aged  persons  in  1957  with  cash 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,000.  This,  we 
can  be  sure,  is  one  reason  why  the  1957 
survey  of  social  security  beneficiaries 
showed  that  only  14.4  percent  of  married 
couples  and  9.2  percent  of  unmarried 
beneficiaries  had  some  of  their  medical 
costs  met  by  insurance.  The  simple 
truth,  which  we  must  recognize,  is  that 
too  many  of  our  senior  citizens  simply 
do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the  kind 
of  comprehensive  insxu'ance  coverage 
which  they  need.  The  minimum  pay- 
ments under  social  security  should  be 
raised  from  the  present  $33  so  that  they 
will  be  no  less  than  $50  per  month. 
This  can  be  done  without  increasing  the 
social  security  tax  and  it  certainly 
cannot  be  considered  infiationary. 

A  very  important  point  appearing  in 
the  "Summary  of  Findings  and  Recom- 
mendations of  the  Kentucky  Commis- 
sion on  Medical  Care  for  Indigent  Per- 
sons in  Kentucky"  is  that,  while  free 
services  are  provided  for  many  of  these 
people,  by  certain  hospitals  and  physi- 
cians, this  does  not  always  meet  the 
need.    In  the  words   of  the   report: 

Physicians  and  otber  penona  frequently 
are  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and  profes- 
sional skills  to  the  Indigent  without  com- 
pensation. However,  this  burden  falls 
heavily  on  some  and  Ughtly  on  others. 

In  order  to  avoid  deficits  which  free  serv- 
ices to  the  Indigent  would  create,  hospitals 
must  pass  the  costs  of  such  services  on  to 
hospital  patients  who  are  able  to  pay.  It  Is 
not  fair  for  the  patients  who  are  able  to 
pay  their  hospital  bills  to  carry  the  burden 
of  financing  the  care  of  Indigent  persons. 
It  adds  to  the  paying  pwitlenfs  burden  at  a 
time  when  he  Is  already  facing  heavy  medi- 
cal care  costs. 

Although  physicians  and  other  profession- 
al people  and  general  hospitals  provide  a 
considerable  amount  of  free  service  for  the 
indigent,  other  groups  of  suppliers,  Includ- 
ing operators  of  proprietary  nursing  homes, 
registered  nurses,  druggists,  and  some  physl- 
clans  and  dentists  are  unable  to  provide  free 
service. 

Thus  It  Is  clear  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments are  not  equitable;  they  place  an  un- 
just burden  on  some  suppliers  of  medical 
care  and  on  the  nonlndlgent  sick  In  the 
hospitals. 

Furthermore,  under  this  system  many 
thousands  go  without  needed  medical  care 
because  through  pride  or  Ignorance  they  faU 
to  ask  for  free  services. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Kentucky  will 
inaugurate  a  new  and  better  medical  care 
program  beginning  with  the  calendar 
year  1961.  The  Kentucky  Medical  As- 
sistance Act,  which  was  passed  this  year, 
provides  for  vendor  payments  for  medi- 
cal care  not  only  for  people  on  public  as- 
sistance but  also  to  include  care  for  those 
people  who  are  not  receiving  payments 
for  subsistence  but  who  need  help  in 
meeting  their  medical  care  costs.    The 
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new  legislation  is,  indeed,  roughly  com- 
parable to  the  new  title  XVI  which  is  es- 
tablished by  the  bill  before  the  House 
today  in  that  it  specifies  that  the  kind  of 
medical  care  to  be  provided  shall  in- 
clude but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to, 
fir'^t,  hospital  care,  including  drugs  and 
medical  supplies  and  services  during  any 
period  of  actual  hospitalization;  second, 
nursing  home  care,  including  medical 
supplies  uid  services  and  drugs  during 
confinement  therein  on  prescription  of 
a  physician  or  dentist:  and  third,  drugs, 
nursing  care,  and  medical  supplies  and 
services  during  the  time  when  a  recipient 
is  not  in  a  hospital  but  is  under  treat- 
ment and  on  the  prescription  of  a  physi- 
cian or  dentist. 

The  scope  of  medical  benefits,  as  de- 
termined by  the  States,  in  the  committee 
bill  would  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  participate,  through  an  equal- 
ization formula  favorable  to  low-income 
States,  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
services — where  limits  are  applicable 
they  are  specified — provided  both  insti- 
tutional and  noninstitutional  services 
are  available:  (a)  Inpatient  hospital 
services  up  to  120  days  per  year,  (b) 
skilled  nursing-home  services,  (c)  phy- 
sicians' services,  (d)  outpatient  hospital 
services,  (e)  organized  home  care  serv- 
ices, (f)  private  duty  nursing  services, 
(g)  therapeutic  services,  (h)  major  den- 
tal treatment,  (i)  laboratory  and  X-ray 
services  up  to  $200  per  year,  and  ( j )  pre- 
scribed drugs  up  to  $200  per  year. 

It  is  important  to  note,  too,  that  the 
bill  gives  incentives,  particularly  to  the 
low-income  States,  to  improve  their 
medical  programs  for  people  on  old-age 
assistance. 

Kentucky  cannot  easily  pay  for  the 
cost  of  its  new  program  already  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  next  year.  We  have 
hard  times  in  our  State  as  I  have  fre- 
quently pointed  out  But  I  believe  our 
experience  shows  tliat,  when  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  medical  problems  fac- 
ing older  people  are  studied  thoroughly 
and  understood — as  has  happened  in 
Kentucky — most  States  will  be  willing  to 
follow  the  same  course.  The  legislation 
before  us  today  will  encourage  such  a 
development  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  increased  assistance  in  Federal 
money  provided  by  the  bill  will  be  a 
source  of  further  encouragement  to  my 
State. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  for  expand- 
ing the  sc(n}e  of  what  I  have  always 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
segments  of  our  social  security  plan — our 
disability  insurance  system.  Although 
I  would  make  other  changes  in  the  plan 
in  the  direction  of  liberalizing  the  very 
strict  definition  of  disability  in  existing 
law,  I  want  the  record  to  show  that  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  provi- 
sion in  the  committee  bill  which  removes 
the  present  requirement  that  people 
must  be  at  least  50  years  of  age  before 
they  ire  entitled  to  these  benefits. 

You  will  recall  that  the  original  dis- 
ability benefits  program  established  in 
the  1956  amendments  was  described  as 
a  "conservative"  program  because  of  the 
limited  experience  under  the  disability 
freeze,  or  waiver  of  premium,  provision 
adopted  in  1954  and  also  because  of  the 


lack  of  definitive  information  on  the 
costs  of  paying  disability  benefits.  All 
evidence  now  seems  to  indicate  that  we 
have  now  had  ample  experience  with  the 
program  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
extend  it  to  the  younger  woricers.  This 
was  amply  demonstrated  diutog  the 
course  of  hearings  conducted  last  fall 
by  the  Harrison  Subcommittee  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Social  Secimty 
Laws  with  respect  to  the  disability  in- 
surance plan.  According  to  the  report 
issued  by  this  subcommittee,  the  evi- 
dence before  it  is : 

First.  There  is  no  administrative  or 
other  justification  for  continuation  of 
this  purely  arbitrary  distinction. 

Second.  The  distinction  can  be  elim- 
inated without  an  increase  of  the  tax 
or  impairment  of  the  soundness  of  the 
trust  fund,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  an  estimated 
125,000  disabled  workers  and  an  equal 
number  of  their  dependents  would  qual- 
ify for  benefits  immediately  upon  the 
removal  of  the  age  50  restriction,  effec- 
tive for  the  second  month  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  law.  For,  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  report  points 
out: 

The  need  of  younger  disabled  workers  and 
their  families  for  disability  protection  is,  In 
some  respects,  greater  than  that  of  older 
workers.  They  are  more  likely  to  have  fam- 
ilies dependent  upon  them  than  Is  the  case 
with  respect  to  workers  aged  50  and  over. 
Many  who  would  be  eligible  for  disabUlty 
benefits  except  for  the  age  limitation  are 
now  receiving  payments  under  the  public 
assistance  programs.  With  insurance  bene- 
fits available  to  them  and  their  dependents, 
some  of  these  individuals  would  no  longer 
need  assistance  payments.  As  a  result,  the 
first-year  saving  In  public  assistance  funds 
is  estimated  at  $28  million  and  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  more  would  be  saved  In  later 
years. 

I  also  applaud  the  change  in  the  dis- 
ability plan,  which  stresses  the  rehabili- 
tation aspects  of  the  program  by  con- 
tinuing benefits  for  12  months  to  all 
disabled  workers  who  seek  to  rehabili- 
tate themselves  or  be  rehabilitated 
through  private  or  other  governmental 
agencies.  This  provision  should  not  be 
limited,  as  under  existing  law,  only  to 
those  who  are  seeking  rehabilitation 
through  a  State -approved  vocational 
rehabilitation  plan. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
of  problems  in  the  disability  program. 
Some  very  distingviished  members  of  the 
Kentucky  bar  have  written  to  me  as  to 
the  necessity  of  providing  proper  rep- 
resentation for  the  average  applicant 
who  is  sick  and  often  destitute.  They 
also  emphasize  the  problem  facing  law- 
yers and  claimants  in  understanding 
the  standards  which  govern  the  deter- 
mination of  disability  under  the  act.  I 
am  aware  of  the  fine  work  which  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Social  Security  Laws  has  done  in 
this  area.  Their  recommendation  that 
the  Department  expand  their  regula- 
tions so  as  to  spell  out  in  some  detail 
the  criteria — hitherto  unavailable  to 
claimants  or  their  representatives — 
which  govern  determinations  of  disabil- 
ity and  give  increased  attention  to  pro- 
tecting claimant's  rights  at  all  stages  of 


the  disability  determination  and  appeal 
process,  is  an  important  forward  step. 
Failure  of  the  Department  to  act  in 
this  regard  will  leave  the  Congress  no 
alternative  but  to  lay  down  more  explicit 
legislative  guidelines. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  concern  which  all  of 
us  have  for  providing  adequate  protec- 
tion luider  the  social  security  plan  for 
our  widows  and  children  is  also  reflected 
by  two  changes  contained  in  the  bilL 
The  first  would  increase  benefits  for 
about  400,000  orphaned  children  of 
workers  who  have  died,  or  for  the  de- 
pendent children  of  retired  workers,  to 
75  percent  of  the  primary  benefit,  sub- 
ject to  the  family  mftYiminTi  of  $254  a 
month.  The  second  would  give  new  pro- 
tection to  some  25.000  people,  most  of 
them  widows  aged  75  or  over,  who  are 
the  survivors  of  workers  who  died  before 
1940  but  had  at  least  6  quarters  of  cov- 
erage. The  bill  would  make  them  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  for  the  first  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bill  before  us 
represents  a  good  base  of  operations  up- 
on which  we  can  build  the  program  of 
the  future.  Moreover  I  believe  it  will  en- 
able us  to  obtain  more  and  better  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  medical  care  now  available 
in  this  country  for  our  older  men  and 
women.  I  am  sure  that  when  we  have 
these  facts,  as  we  found  them  in  Ken- 
tucky, ways  will  be  found  to  provide  our 
senior  citizens  with  their  proper  share 
of  medical  care.  Even  though  it  does 
not  accomplish  all  of  the  improvements 
I  had  hoped  for.  therefore,  I  am  happy 
to  support  the  committee  bill  and  urge 
its  immediate  passage. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  con- 
cerning the  minimum  benefits  that  are 
paid  to  social  security  retirees  in  this 
coimtry  today  where  the  vast  majority 
have  no  income  other  than  their  social 
security  benefits.  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
mittee took  into  consideration  raising 
the  minimum  benefits  from  $33  up  to 
some  realistic  figure,  such  as  approxi- 
mately $50,  which  could  have  been  done, 
in  my  judgment,  without  jeopardizing 
the  fund  in  any  way;  and  certainly  it 
would  not  have  been  inflationary. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  committee  did  give 
consideration  to  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion and  discussed  it  for  several  hours 
at  different  times.  The  fact  is  all  of  us 
would  have  liked  to  have  done  this  but 
It  would  require  an  increase  in  the  pay- 
roll tax  of  .23  percent. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  For  increasing  the 
minimum  benefits  only? 
Mr.  MILLS.  Yes,  sir;  to  $50. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  another  question  in  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  the 
disability  provision  that  was  enacted  in 
1956.  At  that  time  it  was  estimated  by 
Uie  Social  Security  authorities  that 
there  were  more  than  400,000  disabled 
people  who  would  become  eligible  when 
that  law  was  enacted  and  would  be  eli- 
gible by  July  1,  1957.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows  much  evidence  has  been 
brought  before  his  committee  to  the 
effect  that  many  disabled  people  have  not 
been  able  to  get  benefits,  and  then  may- 
be on  the  second  and  third  try  on  re- 
consideration, some  have  been  granted 
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benefits.  I  am  asking  whether  or  iM>t 
the  committee  considered  any  gtildeUnes 
for  the  Administration  to  follow  in  con- 
sidering these  applications  such  as  re- 
defining or  attempting  to  liberalise  the 
definition  of  disability? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  did  not  make  changes 
with  respect  to  eligibility  except  the 
elimination  of  the  50-year  age  limita- 
tion. We  did  include  a  slight  amend- 
ment, but  it  had  a  very  limited  appli- 
cation. However,  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  recognize  that  In  spite  of  what  we 
said  in  1956  there  are  750,000  now  draw- 
ing disability  benefits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  expired 
Mr.  MILLS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  DnfGELL]. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  legislation.  I  think  it 
is  unfortunate  in  that  the  legislation  is 
grossly  inadequate  to  meet  the  desperate 
need  that  it  seeks  and  purports  to  meet. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  address  my- 
self to  one  phase  of  this  legislation,  one 
which  in  my  opinion  has  high  priority 
among  the  people  of  tills  country,  and 
which  is  not  adequately  treated  in  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  refer  to  the  health  needs  of  our 
senior  citizens — those  who  are  65  or 
older. 

I  hope  there  is  no  one  in  this  House 
who  denies  the  existence  of  this  prob- 
lem. For  that  matter,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  denies  it.  Even  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  does  not  deny 
it. 

But  the  AMA  says  to  us,  "Don't  do 
anytliing  about  it.  If  you  just  let  us 
alone,  we  will  work  it  out." 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  attitude  of  the 
AMA  reflected  in  the  legislation  adopted 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

If  the  Congress  had  taken  the  advice 
of  the  AMA  over  the  last  25  years,  we 
would  not  have  much  to  show  in  the  way 
of  social  welfare  legislation. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sometimes 
get  impatient  on  this  question.  We 
know  that  our  old  folks,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  earned  the  right  to 
honorable  retirement,  cannot  afford  to 
be  sick — cannot  afford  to  be  hospital- 
ized— In  view  of  today  s  medical  costs. 

In  my  own  district  and  my  own  State, 
there  are  pensioners  who  not  only  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits,  but  are 
also  protected  by  supplementary  pen- 
sion programs  negotiated  by  their  un- 
ions. They  might  be  called  the  aristo- 
crats among  the  retired  workers.  Their 
Income  does  not  approach  that  of  the 
retired  executives,  but  it  is  far  higher 
than  they  would  get  from  social  security 
alone. 

I  know  these  people.  I  go  to  their 
meetings.  I  talk  with  them  about  their 
problems.  And  I  can  assure  you,  one 
serious,  prolonged  illness  would  wipe 
them  out.  They  would  lose  everything 
they  own — evenrthlng  they  have  worked 
for — their  homes,  their  cars,  their  TV 
sets,  all  the  hard-won  possessions  they 
have  slowly  accumulated  through  years 
of  toil  and  years  of  thrift. 

Is  this  what  we  mean  by  "social  secu- 
rity"?   I  do  not  think  so. 
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I  su  unit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  Is- 
sue is  a  very  simple  one  in  basic  con- 
cept. We  as  a  nation  are  committed  to 
the  pr  ndple  of  social  security;  if ,  as  in 
this  c  Lse.  a  problem  is  standing  in  the 
way  o:  achieving  this  principle,  we  need 
to  find  a  solution.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  tl  le  solution  must  arise  through  the 
social  lecurity  system  itself. 

Tha ;  is  why  I  gladly  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill  identical  to  that  of  my  dls- 
tinguij  hed  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand]  and  supple- 
mentel  this  with  other  proposals  of  my 
own. 

The:  e  are  those  who  have  said,  on  this 
fioor  a  nd  elsewhere,  that  the  Forand  bill 
goes  U.  o  far.  I  do  not  claim  the  Forand 
bill  is  ]  >erf ect,  but  I  have  a  different  kind 
of  con  plaint — it  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Vers  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
terrified  by  those  who  raise  the  cry  of 
"social  zed  medicine."  I  am  interested 
in  pr«  ervlng  and  improving  the  health 
of  the  American  people,  old  and  young 
alike.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  we  must 
resort  »  measures  that  AMA  calls  "so- 
cializec  medicine" — or,  to  use  the  latest 
slogan,  "political  medicine"— then  I  say. 
so  be  11 .  And  I  predict  that  these  meas- 
ures wauld  not  only  be  good  medicine 
for  the  covmtry.  but  good  political  medi- 
cine fo  •  those  of  us  who  support  them. 

Let  ne  turn  to  the  so-called  health 
program  for  the  old  folks  that  is  con- 
tained n  the  bill  before  us. 

Wha  ;  does  it  amount  to? 

First  of  all,  it  rejects  the  social  secu- 
rity approach.  It  rejects  the  proposal 
that  til  Is  should  be  tnily  a  national  and 
universal  program.  It  rejects  the  con- 
ceptior  of  health  care  for  the  aged  as  an 
insurance  program,  paid  for  over  the 
workln  i  life  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Instead,  it  proposes  to  set  up  an  en- 
largement of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram. It  proposes  to  spend  $325  million 
a  year  out  of  the  Public  Treasury;  out 
of  the  I  udget,  if  you  will. 

And  for  what  purpose?  What  is  the 
great  rood  that  will  be  accomplished? 

The  whole  achievement  of  this  pro- 
gram w  ill  be  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
help  tc  perhaps  a  million  old  folks — or 
per  hap  5  only  half  that  many — concen- 
trated n  a  few  States,  provided  they  are 
willing  to  meet  a  means  test.  And  even 
this  much  will  only  come  about  where 
the  Sta  «s  are  willing  to  match  or  almost 
match  he  Federal  fimds. 

So  al  together,  counting  State  and 
Federal  funds,  we  will  spend  some  $600 
million  a  year  to  help  a  million  people. 
And  we  will  do  it  by  enforcing  conditions 
that  in  some  States  may  require  that 
those  ijrho  are  helped  must  first  be 
paupen . 

What  a  bargain.  If  this  is  an  economy 
measun ;,  I  do  not  know  a  nickel  from  a 
dollar. 

Let  lie  remind  the  House  that  the 
Forand  bill,  the  plan  that  was  supposed 
to  be  s<i  extreme  and  so  radical,  would 
have  m  ide  help  available  to  more  than 
11  mill  on  people,  at  a  cost  of  only  a 
little  ov  sr  $1  bUllon.  And  all  the  money 
would  1:  ave  been  raised  through  a  small 
increast  in  the  social  security  tax.  There 
would  to  ave  been  no  cost  to  the  Treasury 
whatevc  r. 
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I  am  well  aware.  Bdr.  Chairman,  like 
all  of  us,  that  this  bill  cannot  be 
amended  from  the  floor.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  wisdom  of  a  clceed 
rule  on  legislation  of  this  kind.  Too 
often,  on  some  matters,  the  passions  of 
the  moment  have  prevailed  over  the  con- 
sidered wisdom  of  committees  when  bills 
have  been  offered  under  an  open  rule. 

Nevertheless  it  is  unfortimate  that  a 
weak  and  unworkable  program  on  health 
care  for  the  old  folks  should  have  been 
written  into  the  general  social  security 
bill.  I  have  no  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  a  majority  of  this  House  would 
stand  up  and  be  counted  in  support  of 
applying  the  social  security  principle  to 
this  area.  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some 
respects  the  absence  of  that  principle 
from  this  legislation  is  an  indictment  of 
our  committee  system,  worthy  though  it 
may  be  in  other  respects. 

However.  I  am  not  without  hope.  It 
is  my  hoije  that  the  other  body,  in  its 
wisdom,  will  correct  the  error  in  the  bill 
before  us,  and  return  it  to  this  House 
for  further  consideration.  I  would  have 
much  preferred  that  the  credit  should 
be  given  to  us.  for  we  in  this  House  con- 
ceived and  refined  this  great  social  ad- 
vance. But  I  am  leas  concerned  with 
credit  than  with  results.  I  am  sure  I 
express  a  majority  opinion  of  this 
honored  House  when  I  look  forward  to 
the  help  of  the  other  body  in  making 
health  care  for  the  aged  within  the 
social  security  system  a  reality  this  year. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  frwn  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Fooahtt]. 

Mr.  FCXIARTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
decision  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
and  my  good  friend,  Ann  Foramd,  to  re- 
tire from  public  life  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  session  of  the  Congress  has 
left  me  with  a  feeling  of  personal  loss. 
For  almost  20  years  we  have  worked  side 
by  side  here  in  the  House  attempting  to 
effectively  represent  the  good  people  of 
our  great  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In 
all  these  years,  I  have  looked  upon  Ancx 
Forand  as  a  source  of  experienced 
knowledge  and  a  fountain  of  good  com- 
monsense.  We  have  shared  many  mo- 
ments of  triumph  and  some  of  defeat. 
Through  it  all,  he  has  kept  his  good  dis- 
position and  hiunor,  and  has  never  lost 
sight  of  our  common  objective — good 
government  for  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  He  has  forged  ahead  with  a 
patience  and  diligence  that  has  tnily 
been  an  inspiration  to  me  as,  I  am  sure, 
it  has  been  to  all  of  you. 

I  think  we  can  all  profit  from  his  good 
example.  I  know  that  I  and  all  the 
citizens  of  Rhode  Island  take  great  pride 
in  his  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  public  office.  I  note,  of  course, 
that  AiME  was  bom  in  the  Bay  State — 
right  In  Joe  Martin's  district,  at  Fall 
River,  Mass.  But  upon  attaining  the 
age  of  reason,  he  followed  the  path  of 
Roger  Williams,  and  came  to  our  great 
State,  which  he  was  destined  to  repre- 
sent so  nobly  here  for  many  years. 

Following  overseas  service  in  World 
War  I  and  subsequent  business  pursuits, 
he  acquired  valuable  House  experience 
as  the  secretary  to  several  of  his  prede- 
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cessors.  Congressmen  Jeremiah  O'Con- 
nell  ind  Francis  Condon,  both  of  whom 
became  outstanding  Jurists  on  the  Rhode 
Island  supreme  court.  The  lessons  he 
learned  then  he  learned  well.  It  was 
not  long  before  Ana  had  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  their  practical  application 
because  on  November  3,  1936,  he  was 
elected  to  the  75th  Congress.  Were  it 
not  for  the  countrywide  landslide  in 
1938  which  cost  him  his  seat  in  the  76th 
Congress  by  a  handful  of  votes,  he  would 
now  have  a  record  of  24  consecutive 
years  in  the  House  Instead  of  the  still 
Impressive  record  of  22  years  broken 
by  that  one  gap. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  record 
of  his  service  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Many  of  you  who  have 
served  on  that  conunlttee  with  him  can 
recount  it  much  more  intimately  than  I 
can.  But  the  hours,  days,  and  months 
which  he  has  devoted,  with  painstaking 
care,  to  the  complicated  and  important 
measures  in  that  committee  are  beyond 
computation.  In  this  task  he  has 
brought  to  bear  a  sound,  wise,  and  sym- 
pathetic outlook  on  legislation  as  it  af- 
fects the  average  man  and  woman  in 
this  country.  He  has  always  been  ready 
to  champion  a  Just  cause — and  to  lead 
it  well. 

One  facet  of  his  character  that  has 
always  Impressed  me  is  his  true  humility. 
He  has  never  sought  acclaim  for  his 
many  achievements  suid  he  has  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  quiet,  effective 
manner — like  the  valuable  ballplayer  on 
the  team  who  makes  the  hard  plays  loc^ 
real  easy.  In  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices as  an  outstanding  legislator,  in  1951 
Providence  College  bestowed  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  noting 
in  that  citation  his  integrity  as  a  gentle- 
man and  his  virtues  as  an  elected  oflBcial. 
Over  the  years,  our  fellow  citizens  in 
Rhode  Island  have  returned  him  to  the 
House  again  and  again,  with  ever-in- 
creasing pluralities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  could  reasonably  expect  to  go 
<m  for  many  years  to  cwne.  He  has 
merited  such  confidence  and  given  so 
much  of  his  time  and  labor  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Government  that  his  services 
could  be  deemed  by  most  of  his  con- 
stituents as  indispensable. 

His  knowledge  of  the  intricate  proce- 
dures of  this  House  and  his  coherent 
sense  of  impartiality  has  made  him  an 
outstanding  presiding  officer  of  this  body 
on  the  frequent  occasions  when  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  has  called  upon  him 
to  serve  in  such  capacity.  I  need  not 
mention  the  courtesy  and  kindness  that 
he  has  always  extended  to  his  colleagues, 
young  and  old,  who  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  with  him.  So  it  remains  for 
future  history  to  write  his  name  high 
on  the  scroll  of  those  who  have  served  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  As 
for  me,  I  write  It  now  in  the  top  echelon. 
AiME  Forand  has  long  had  a  partic- 
ular interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  aged. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  push  toward  na- 
tional prominence  for  our  esteemed  col- 
league was  his  sponsorship  of  a  proposal 
to  do  sMnethlng  about  the  medical  needs 
of  our  older  citizens.  The  Forand  bill, 
which  he  fought  for  so  ably  and  with 
such  devoted  effort  will  alone  assure  him 


a  very  special  place  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  the  elderly  throughout  the 
country.  He  win  rightfully  take  his 
place  among  the  great  protagonists  of 
social  legislation  such  as  President 
Roosevelt  and  Senator  Wagner.  Truly 
he  has  deserved  the  reference  which  is 
often  made  to  him  as  "the  champion  of 
social  security." 

However,  he  has  now  made  a  free  and 
uninfluenced  choice  to  retvun  to  pri- 
vate life.  With  deep  regret  we  respect 
the  reasons  which  dictated  that  deci- 
sion. Yes,  we  will  all  miss  Aime  Forand 
tremendously— and  I,  in  particular,  will 
feel  his  absence  keenly.  May  he  enjoy 
the  rich  rewards  that  flow  frtan  a  sense 
of  having  discharged  a  public  trust  to 
the  full  measure  of  his  great  ability — 
discharged  it  well  and  honestly.  And 
may  he  and  his  gracious  and  charming 
wife,  Gertrude,  have  years  of  health, 
happiness,  and  success  in  the  pleasant 
road  of  private  civic  life  that  lies  ahead. 
So.  I  say  to  my  dear  friend,  Auce 
Forand — Dr.  Aime  Forand — hail  and 
farewell,  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
will  never  forget  you. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chahroan,  I  desire 
to  join  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  in  his  trib- 
ute to  our  beloved  colleague.  Aime  J. 
Forand.  Congressman  Forand  has  been 
a  tower  of  strength  in  this  House  ever 
since  I  have  been  a  Member.  There  is 
no  finer  representative  in  this  or  any 
other  legislative  body.  His  service  here 
has  been  characterized  by  devotion  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  people.  He  is  a 
great,  progressive  Democrat  and  a  loyal 
American. 

Aime  Forand  is  also  a  gentleman.  His 
courteous  consideration  of  others  at  all 
times,  his  helpful  attitude,  his  friendly 
smile,  have  brought  joy  to  every  person 
who  has  ever  had  any  association  with 
him. 

We  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves  us.  We 
hoF)e  he  will  have  a  long  and  useful  life 
in  the  years  ahead.  We  hope  also  that 
he  will  be  a  frequent  visitor  to  this 
chamber  during  the  years  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Representative  Aime  Forand's  retirement 
will  leave  a  gaping  hole  in  our  ranks. 
Ever  since  his  election  to  the  75th  Con- 
gress in  1936,  Aime  Forand  has  epito- 
mized devotion  to  duty.  His  foremost 
concern,  at  all  times,  was  people — not 
rich  and  influential  people,  but  average 
people,  people  who  needed  help.  It  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  Congressman  Forand 
that  his  name  has  become  and  always 
will  be  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  our  Nation's  elder 
citizens.  "Those  whose  voices  are  no 
longer  strong,  those  who  can  no  longer 
scream  and  shout  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  know  that  in  Aime  Forand  they 
had  the  most  steadfast  champion  in 
Congress  that  they  have  ever  had. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  al- 
ready had  a  distinguished  record  of  serv- 
ice to  his  fellowmen  when  he  came  to 
Washington.  He  had  been  a  newspaper- 
man, a  veteran  of  World  War  I  who  had 
seen  action  in  Prance,  and  Chief  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Division  of  Soldier's  Re- 
lief as  well  as  commandant  of  the  State 
soldiers'  home. 


As  a  Member  of  this  House,  he  con- 
tributed immeasiu-ably  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  every  Congress  since  1937.  His 
service  on  the  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee and  on  the  all-important  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  was  outstanding. 
The  people  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Rhode  Island  have  given  us 
a  colleague  who  will  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  every  Member  of  Congress  for 
generations  to  come.  He,  in  turn,  has 
given  them  Incomparable  representation 
in  Washington.  I  am  immensely  grate- 
ful to  the  voters  of  Rhode  Island's  First 
District  for  having  sent  Aime  Forand  to 
Congress  in  1937  and  for  having  kept 
him  here  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
23  years.  I  am  even  more  grateful  to 
Aime  Forand  himself  for  his  invaluable 
contribution  to  the  achievements  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  am  certain  that  I  ex- 
press a  unanimous  sentiment  when  I  say 
that  all  our  best  wishes  go  with  him  as 
he  prepares  for  retirement. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   [Mr.  Bennttt]. 

Mr.  BENNE'lT  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Chairman,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  our  Nation  today  is  the 
plight  of  approximately  16  million 
Americans,  or  9  percent  of  our  total 
population,  who  have  reached  the 
normal  retirement  age  of  65  and  over. 
They  are  faced  with  problems  of  major 
proportions  with  respect  to  health, 
finances,  housing,  and  onployment. 

These  persons  have  the  usual  diseases 
associated  with  age,  diseases  which  are 
long  in  duration  and  frequently  require 
expensive  medical  care  in  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes.  By  and  large,  they  do 
not  have  the  income  to  pay  for  such  care. 
Taking  all  aged  individuals  including 
those  fully  employed,  almost  60  percent 
had  less  than  $1,000  in  money  income  in 
1958.  Another  20  percent  Imd  income 
between  $1,000  and  $2,000  in  that  year. 
The  average  Income  for  a  retired  family 
is  about  half  of  that  of  all  families. 

Equally  pressing  are  the  problems 
faced  by  several  million  American  citi- 
zens who  are  about  to  retire  on  pensions 
which  are  completely  inadequate  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

There  are  many  retired  people  today 
in  every  State  of  this  Union  whose 
social  security  pensions  are  so  small  they 
must  seek  assistance  from  various  wel- 
fare and  charitable  organizations  to 
maintain  the  barest  tsrpe  of  existence. 
No  sound  reason  has  been  advanced  for 
permitting  this  lamentable  situation  to 
continue  any  longer. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  increase  social  security 
pensions  and  liberalize  other  benefits  be- 
cause of  the  great  cost.  But  I  feel  cer- 
tain most  working  men  and  women 
throughout  the  country  would  be  willing 
to  absorb  a  part  of  this  cost  if  they  were 
assured  they  would  receive  a  pension  at 
the  time  of  retirement  which  would 
enable  them  to  live  decently  and  com- 
fortably without  other  assistance. 

We  have  been  very  generous  in  our  aid 
to  foreign  countries  to  enable  them  to 
Improve  their  economies  and  provide  bet- 
ter living  conditions  for  their  people. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  those   at 
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home  to  whom  we  owe  our  first  and  ixri- 
mary  duty. 

Basically  our  social  security  system 
is  one  of  the  soundest  in  the  world.  It 
is  consistent  with  our  free  enterprise 
system  where  the  worker,  the  employer, 
and  the  Government  all  join  together 
in  contributing  to  a  plan  which  will  as- 
sure a  high  standard  of  living  for  those 
who  are  no  longer  able  to  pursue  gainful 
employment  Congress  has  made  many 
improvements  in  this  basic  law  since  it 
was  first  adopted  about  25  years  ago. 
But  the  program  cannot  stand  still.  It 
must  be  geared  to  changes  in  our 
economic  growth  and  progress  in  order 
to  meet  constantly  changing  conditions 
and  particularly  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
creased costs  of  living.  The  last  pension 
increase  in  January  of  1959  averaged 
only  about  $4.20  per  month  and  was 
completely  inadequate.  That  is  the  rea- 
son it  is  so  desperately  important  for 
Congress  to  take  action  now  to  make 
further  Increases  and  adjustments  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  this  session. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  discriss  the  mat- 
ter and  present  theories  for  a  solution — 
but  this  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  do 
something  practical  about  the  problem. 
Let  us  look  to  those  affected  by  this  law. 

As  of  the  beginning  of  this  year,  13- 
704.000  Individuals  were  receiving  social 
security  benefits;  7.526.000  were  old-age 
beneficiaries;  2.160.000  were  wives  or  de- 
pendent husbands  of  retired  workers; 
1,394,000  were  widows  or  dependent 
widowers;  35.000  were  parents  of  workers 
who  have  died;  1,753.000  were  fatherless 
children;  376,000  were  the  widowed 
mothers  of  these  children;  334,000  were 
disabled  workers  aged  50  to  64  years;  and 
126.000  were  the  wives  and  children  of 
disabled  workers. 

The  amount  of  benefits  paid  to  aU  of 
the  above  classes  of  beneficiaries  in  De- 
cember 1959  amoimted  to  $845,100,000, 
and  this  amount  is  increasing  monthly 
by  an  average  of  $7,100,000.  For  the  cal- 
endar year  1959,  the  benefits  paid 
amounted  to  approximately  $9,700,000,- 
000. 

Expenditures  imder  this  program  will 
continue  to  grow  in  future  years  be- 
cause of  the  growth  of  the  labor  force, 
the  higher  benefit  rates  at  which  people 
come  on  the  benefit  rolls,  and  because 
of  the  disability  benefits  provided  imder 
the  1956  amendments.  Furthermore,  the 
proportion  of  older  people  in  our  popula- 
tion is  Increasing,  and  when  the  insur- 
ance program  has  been  in  operation 
longer,  more  individuals  who  reach  re- 
tirement age  each  year  will  be  able  to 
qualify  for  benefits. 

Our  social  security  system  is  based  on 
the  .fcrnnd  principle  that  workers  and 
their  employers  should  contribute  a 
share  of  earnings  each  year  during  their 
working  life  toward  a  source  of  income 
when  they  can  no  longer  work.  It  recog- 
nizes that,  for  most  American  families 
the  paycheck  represents  a  place  to  live, 
adequate  food  and  clothing,  and  neces- 
sary medical  care.  When  that  paycheck 
stops— because  of  death,  retirement,  or 
disability— the  social  security  benefit  in- 
deed becomes  the  difference  between  a 
life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  and  one 
of  humiliating  destitution. 
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Beciuae  I  am  concerned  with  main- 
tainin  i  a  sound  and  fair  social  seciirity 
system  I  introduced  HJl.  8442  on  July 
29,  19  >9.  providing  principally  for  hos- 
pital, mirsing  home  and  surgical  services 
to  all  those  eligible  for  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits,  facilitating  re- 
tiremi  mt  at  an  earlier  age,  and  increas- 
ing be  nefits.  My  bill  has  seven  principal 
points  which  I  now  wish  to  explain. 

Firs  t.  Add  a  program  which  will  pro- 
vide or  the  costs  of  hospitalization, 
siu-geiy,  and  nursing  home  care  for  the 
retires  [  worker  and  his  wife,  whose  total 
famil]  income  is  inadequate  within  the 
income  limitations  specified  in  the  bill. 
Sec(  >nd.  Reduce  the  retirement  age  to 
62 — mm  65 — for  men  and  to  60 — now 
62 — fcr  women,  paying  full  benefits  at 
these  iges,  thxis  eliminating  the  present 
reduced  benefits  for  wives  and  women 
worke  rs  who  elect  to  apply  at  age  62.  An 
additional  one-half  million  women  and 
three- fourths  of  a  million  men  could 
imme<  lately  become  eligible  to  draw 
benefl  .s  as  a  result. 

Thi  d.  Widows  who  have  remained  at 
home  to  care  for  their  minor  children 
and  wpo  presently  become  ineligible  for 
ler's  benefit  after  the  children 
cached  the  age  of  18  years,  would 
eligible  at  age  50 — now  62 — so 
ley  can  qualify  for  benefits  at  an 
earlleij  age. 

Raise  the  minimum  benefit 
J3  to  $50  to  help  reduce  the  need 
>plementation  of  social  security 
through  the  "needs  test"  public 
ice  program.  Over  2  million  peo- 
Id  be  affected  by  this  change. 

Increase  present  benefits  gen- 
by  5  percent.  The  increase  for 
[getting  the  minimimi  would  be 
from  k33  to  $50.  or  approximately  50 
percent.  The  new  maximum  benefit 
would  be  $155.40,  but  this  would  not  be- 
come i  ffective  for  several  years  to  come 
becauB »  a  person  would  have  to  have  an 
averag »  monthly  wage  of  approximately 
$500  t<  receive  the  maximum  benefit. 

Sixt  1.  Raise  the  wage  base  for  tax  and 
benefit  purposes  from  $4,200  to  $6,000 
per  yei  ir. 

Seventh.  Liberalize  the  definition  of 
total  aod  permanent  disability  and  the 
qualifying  period  in  present  law  so  more 


people 


can  quahfy  for  benefits  imder 


this  pri  »gram 

1.  MIMICAL,  ircnisnro,  akd  hospital  car* 
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3f  the  most  important  features  of 
I  Is  a  provision  for  medical,  nurs- 
ing, and  hospital  care  for  those  people 
who  aie  on  the  social  security  retire- 
ment ri  >lls. 

The  -ising  cost  of  medical  care,  and 
particu  arly  hospital  care,  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  felt  by  everyone,  but 
especialy  by  older  people.  They  have 
larger  han  average  medical  needs.  As 
a  grou),  they  use  approximately  2^ 
times  a  i  much  hospital  care  as  the  aver- 
age for  persons  imder  65  years  of  age, 
and  nuny  have  special  needs  for  long- 
term  iE  Btitutional  care.  Their  incomes 
are  gensrally  much  lower  than  those  of 
the  wo  king  population,  and  in  many 
cases  are  either  fixed  or  declining  in 
amount  They  have  less  opportunity 
than  e  aployed  persons  to  spread  the 
cost    o|    medical    and    hospital    care 


through  health  insurance.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  older  citizens  must,  therefore, 
turn  to  public  assistance  for  payment  of 
their  medical  and  hospital  bills.  It  is 
imperative  that  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  this  pressing  problem  be  found. 

My  bill  recognizes  the  inability  of 
numerous  retired  people  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  medical  care  associated  with  hos- 
pitalization on  meager  pensions  which 
are  now  available  to  them.  My  plan 
would  pay  the  cost  of  ho^ital  care  and 
surgical  services  provided  in  the  hos- 
pital up  to  60  days  for  people  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits.  If  further  care 
in  a  nursing  home  is  indicated  by  the 
physician,  additional  costs  up  to  120 
days  of  combined  hospital  and  nursing 
home  care  would  be  provided. 

The  method  of  confining  payments  to 
those  hospital  services  where  cost  sched- 
ules have  already  been  tested  by  Blue 
Cross  plans,  also  preserves  the  profes- 
sional independence  of  doctors.  It  is  de- 
signed simply  to  provide  a  form  of  in- 
surance protection  for  those  people  on 
social  security  whose  income  is  so  limited 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  pre- 
miums for  this  kind  of  prepaid  care. 

We  must  make  this  forward  step  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  our  older  people 
are  not  getting  their  share  of  the  modem 
but  Increasingly  costly  miracles  of  medi- 
cal care.  The  high  cost  of  medical  care 
is  felt  more  acutely  by  older  people, 
moreover,  because  their  Illnesses  are 
usually  of  longer  duration. 

According  to  the  most  recent  nation- 
wide survey  of  medical  needs  and  costs, 
conducted  for  the  Health  Information 
Foundation  in  1957  to  1958,  the  average 
annual  cost  for  private  care  for  people 
65  and  over  was  $177  as  compared  with 
$94  a  year  for  the  gmeral  population. 
Of  the  total  of  over  $16.2  billion  spent 
for  private  personal  health  services,  17 
percent,  or  $2.7  billion  was  reqiiired  for 
these  older  people.  In  other  words,  men 
and  women  65  years  of  age  and  over 
were  faced  with  charges  88  percent 
greater  than  was  the  general  population. 

The  wider  appUcatlon  of  preventive 
measures  which  we  are  setting  today 
will  lead  to  less  infirmity  in  older  years 
in  the  future.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the 
argument  sometimes  presented  that  my 
proposal  would  lead  eventually  to  exces- 
sive medical  costs.  Another  is  that  I  am 
confident  the  doctors  of  this  country  are 
competent  enough,  and  honest  enough, 
to  insure  against  any  abuse  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

While  progress  is  underway  toward  the 
goal  of  providing  better  voluntary  pre- 
payment coverage  for  older  people,  the 
fact  still  remains  that  although  71  per- 
cent of  our  people  under  65  have  some 
form  of  prepayment  insurance,  only  40 
percent  of  people  65  and  over  are  now 
insured.  Moreover,  among  these  older 
people,  the  proportion  with  insurance 
declines  with  advancing  age  so  that 
fewer  than  30  percent  are  insured  among 
those  aged  75  and  over. 

Many  older  people  are  without  ade- 
quate medical  care  protecUon  not  be- 
cause of  negligence.  It  is  simply  be- 
cause it  is  not  available  to  them  at  a 
price  they  can  pay.    Thus,  my  plan  la 
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designed  specifically  to  meet  the  medical 
care  needs  of  people  with  a  low  retire- 
ment income  who  would  otherwise  be 
self-sufficient.  We  will  not  only  be  pre- 
serving Individual  self-respect,  but  we 
will  also  be  helping  hospitals  to  meet 
the  mounting  costs  of  providing  the  best 
kind  of  medical  care  for  people  who  can- 
not now  afford  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment to  comment  on  the  provisions  for  a 
medical  care  program  proposed  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  H.R.  12580.  The  majority 
of  that  committee  urge  a  new  Federal- 
State  grants-in-aid  program  to  help  the 
States  assist  low-income,  aged  individ- 
uals who  need  help  in  meeting  their 
medical  expenses.  Participation  in  this 
program  would  be  optional  with  the 
States,  with  each  State  determining  the 
extent  and  character  of  its  own  program, 
including  standards  of  eligibility  and 
scope  of  benefits. 

While  I  agree  that  such  a  program 
would  be  helpful  to  the  medically  indi- 
gent in  those  States  which  eventually 
adopt  such  a  program,  I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  better  approach  to 
the  problem  of  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cal care  for  our  senior  citizens  is  through 
the  social  security  program  as  provided 
for  by  my  bill.  My  approach  would 
make  unnecessary  the  humiliation  of  a 
need  test  contemplated  by  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  cost  of  health  benefits 
under  my  bill  would  be  financed  by  small 
contributions  of  employees  during  their 
working  lives  rather  than  by  taxes  levied 
upon  the  pubhc  generally,  which  is  con- 
templated by  the  committee  bill. 
a.  RKDucnoH  or  RzrncEifZNT  age 

My  second  change — reduction  of  the 
retirement  age  from  65  to  62  for  men  and 
from  62  to  60  for  women — is  also  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  my  bill. 
It  will  reach  down  to  provide  social 
security  benefits  for  millions  of  men  and 
women  today  who  have  been  arbitrarily 
retired  from  their  jobs  and  must  now 
wait  months  and  often  years,  a  period 
during  which  savings  are  depleted,  assets 
are  liquidated,  and  often  charity  must  be 
solicited  from  friends,  relatives,  or  public 
funds,  until  they  can  qualify  for  their 
social  security  benefits.  For  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that,  even  under  the 
present  law,  less  than  10  percent  retire 
voluntarily  to  qualify  for  social  security 
benefits.  Most  people  retire  because  of 
company  retirement  provisions  or  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Too  often  the  eligibility  age  for  social 
security  is  confused  with  a  compulsory 
retirement  age.  Yet  almost  25  years  of 
experience  with  the  system  has  shown  us 
that  the  man  or  womsui  who  is  able  to 
work  beyond  retirement  age — and  is  al- 
lowed to  work  beyond  that  age — will  til- 
most  invariably  continue  on  the  job. 
The  fact  that  the  average  social  security 
benefit  for  the  retired  worker  today  is 
$73  a  month  is  one  understandable  in- 
centive. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  lower- 
ing the  retirement  age  is  the  tragic  fact 
that  older  workers,  who  are  the  special 
victims  of  plant  relocations  and  retooling 


operations,  find  it  almost  Impossible  to 
secure  new  Jobs  or  the  opportunity  to 
develop  new  and  marketable  skills.  It 
is  an  anomaly  of  our  times  that  the  new 
machines  which  add  so  greatly  to  our 
productivity  as  a  nation  are  viewed  with 
fear  and  apprehension  by  older  men  and 
women  who,  after  a  long  working  life, 
find  their  jobs  threatened  by  the  age  of 
electronics.  One  necessary  way  of  ad- 
justing to  this  fact  is  by  lowering  the 
floor  for  eligibility  so  that  the  displaced 
workers  of  our  modem  productive  plant 
can  begin  to  receive  benefits  at  an 
earlier  age  if  they  have  been  forcibly 
retired  before  they  are  65. 

3.  ELiGiBiLrrr  or  widowed  mothers 

My  third  proposal — to  make  widowed 
mothers  eligible  at  age  50,  instead  of  re- 
quiring them  to  wait  until  they  are  62 
as  in  present  law — will  round  out  the 
purpose  of  the  1939  amendments  which 
took  special  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  workers  who  die 
prematurely  are  entitled  to  protection 
against  wage-loss  caused  by  the  death 
of  the  family  breadwinner.  Under  this 
provision  each  child  was  made  eligible 
for  a  benefit  during  his  minority  and  the 
widowed  mother  received  her  own  bene- 
fit until  her  youngest  child  reached  the 
age  of  18.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment was  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
widowed  mother  to  remain  in  the  home 
and  care  for  her  children — in  the  same 
way  she  would  have  done  had  her  hus- 
band not  died — by  providing  social 
security  benefits  in  lieu  of  his  wages. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  laudable  purpose  and 
one  which  I  heartily  endorse.  But  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  Too  often,  I  sun 
afraid,  the  cancellation  of  the  benefit 
check  because  the  children  axe  grown 
works  a  cruel  hardship  on  the  mother 
who,  having  raised  her  family,  finds  her- 
self, in  middle  age,  thrown  off  the  social 
security  rolls.  According  to  the  most 
recent  figures  available — for  the  end  of 
the  year  1958 — approximately  40  percent 
of  the  women  receiving  mother's  benefits 
were  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50. 
After  age  50,  as  could  be  exi)ected,  the 
number  of  eligible  mothers  tapered  off 
abruptly. 

My  proposal  would  accomplish  two 
purposes: 

First.  For  those  mothers  who  are  50 
or  over  when  the  youngest  child  reaches 
18.  the  benefit  would  be  continued  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Second.  For  those  mothers  who  are 
younger  than  50  ^^en  the  youngest 
child  reaches  18,  the  waiting  period  for 
benefits  would  be  cut  by  12  years  be- 
cause they  would  be  eligible  for  benefits 
at  age  50  instead  of  age  62. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  all  evi- 
dence shows  it  is  extremely  difficult  for 
women  without  work  exi>erience  to  find 
a  job  after  50.  Over  46  percent  of  the 
women  age  45  to  54  are  in  the  labor 
force  today  and  of  those  who  have  jobs, 
the  great  majority  are  in  the  low-pay 
service  jobs  in  private  households,  busi- 
ness establishments,  and  Industry. 
Therefore,  this  chsmge  is  of  the  most 
urgent  importance. 

4.   INCREASE  MINIMUM  BENETTT 

The  fourth  improvement  I  propose 
would  increase  the  amount  of  the  present 


minimum  benefit  from  $33  to  $50  per 
month — a  change  which  would  be  of 
particular  importance  to  those  people 
who  can  qualify  for  social  security  only 
on  the  basis  of  low  wages — especially 
domestic  workers  and  those  agricultural 
workers  who  do  day  work.  Obviously 
the  present  minimum  benefits  of  $33  a 
month  carmot  even  be  described  as  a 
subsistence  income  in  our  high-cost 
economy  of  today,  yet  about  10  percent 
of  the  people  now  receving  social  secu- 
rity benefits  receive  this  minimum 
amount.  Because  this  benefit  is  so  low 
it  is  necessary  for  the  public  assistance 
agencies  to  supplement  these  social 
security  benefits  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
barest  minimum  required  for  existence 
As  of  March  1959,  27  percent  of  people 
on  old-age  assistance  were  receiving 
social  security  benefits  so  small  they 
required  such  supplementation,  and  this 
figiu-e  has  been  rising  over  the  years. 

5.   CHANGING   BENETIT  rORMTJLA 

The  fifth  provision  would  make  a  re- 
lated increase  in  benefits  for  all  people 
now  receiving  benefits  and  those  who 
will  apply  for  them  in  the  future. 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the 
minimum  under  my  proposal  would  be 
$50,  or  a  50  percent  increase  over  the 
present  minimum  of  $33.  This  percent- 
age would  gradually  decrease  until 
those  who  are  now  receiving  $48  and 
over  would  receive  a  5 -percent  increase. 
Moreover,  since  my  bill  would  credit 
earnings  up  to  $500  a  month — instead 
of  $400  under  present  law — the  maximum 
old-age  benefit  which  eventually  could 
be  paid  when  the  new  $6,000  annual 
wage  base  goes  into  full  effect  would  be 
$155.40  per  month  instead  of  the  present 
maximum  of  $127. 

This  revision  in  the  benefit  formula 
recognizes  the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  must  refiect  the  Increases  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  January  1,  1959,  when  the  last 
Increase  in  benefits  was  made.  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
a  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  urgently 
needed  by  our  older  people.  For  they 
are  the  special  victims  of  the  sharp  rise 
In  the  price  of  meat,  and  milk,  and  med- 
ical care.  They  are  trying  to  exist  on  a 
fixed  Income  which  buys  less  and  less 
with  each  passing  day. 

«.  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY   WAGE  BASE 

The  sixth  change  proposed  In  the  sys- 
tem is  to  bring  the  social  security  wage 
base,  for  benefit  and  tax  puri)oses,  more 
closely  in  line  with  modem  price  and 
wage  levels.  The  original  wage  base  of 
$3,000  covered  the  full  earnings  of  97 
percent  of  all  workers  in  covered  em- 
ployment in  1939.  For  the  wage  base  of 
$4,200  the  figure  was  only  72  percent,  and 
for  the  present  wage  base  of  $4,800,  the 
figure  is  75  percent.  Of  men  with  earn- 
ings during  the  whole  year,  only  47  per- 
cent have  all  their  earnings  covered  un- 
der the  present  ceiling  of  $4,800.  Thus, 
for  a  majority  of  men  who  are  regularly 
employed,  the  present  ceiling  puts  a  dead 
stop  to  further  benefit  increases  no  mat- 
ter how  much  their  earnings  rise.  Un- 
der my  proposed  $6,000  wage  base,  90 
percent  will  have  their  entire  wages 
covered. 
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7.    UBXKA LIBATION    CkT    PBUCAKKNT    AKD    TOTAI, 
DISABUJTT 

My  seventh  proposal  would  establish  a 
more  liberal  definition  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  for  the  benefits  which 
were  authorized  by  the  1956  amendments 
and  modify  the  stringent  length  of  serv- 
ice requirements.  These  more  realistic 
provisions  would  not  only  apply  to  the 
benefits  payable  to  people  aged  50  and 
over,  but  also  to  the  disability  freeze 
which  applies  to  workers  at  any  age. 

I  prestmie  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  received  mail  from  people  who 
have  considered  themselves  qualified  for 
these  payments  but  have  been  rejected 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
The  definition  of  disability  in  the  law  is 
strict  and  it  is  even  more  strictly  admin- 
istered. 

This  conclusion  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  facts.  In  September  1956.  right 
after  the  Act  was  passed,  it  was  estimated 
that  about  400,000  people  would  qualify 
the  first  year.  The  President's  budget 
message  in  January  1957  dropped  the 
figure  to  380,000  and  later  in  the  year  the 
Bxireau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance issued  a  revised  estimate  of 
275,000.  Actually  as  of  December  1959, 
some  460,000  disability  beneficiaries  were 
on  the  rolls. 

The  change  I  propose  would  modify  the 
requirement  in  present  law  that  the  dis- 
abled person  must  be  unable  to  "engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity"  by 
stating  that  he  must  be  unable  to  "en- 
gage in  a  substantial  gainful  activity 
which  is  the  same  as  or  similar  to  the 
occupation  or  employment  last  per- 
formed by  him  on  a  regular  basis  before 
the  onset  of  such  impairment."  This 
latter  terminology  is  closer  to  what  Con- 
gress really  intended  in  passing  the  1956 
amendments  and  will  insure  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  in  a  way  that  will  give 
the  American  worker  real  protection 
against  crippling  injury  or  disease. 

My  bill  will  also  reduce  the  quite 
stringent  requirements  that  an  individ- 
ual to  qualify,  must  have  20  out  of  the 
last  40  quarters  of  coverage  before  he  is 
disabled.  I  propose  that  this  period  be 
reduced  to  15  out  of  the  last  30  quarters. 
Such  a  revision,  I  believe,  win  take  care 
of  some  of  the  tragic  cases  of  middle-age 
workers  who  are  incapacitated  In  the 
early  years  of  their  coverage  under  this 
system. 

Another  bill  which  I  introduced.  H.R. 
10955.  would  further  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  social  security  disability 
program  and  eliminate  certain  discrimi- 
natory provisions  in  the  present  law. 

First,  the  bill  provides  that  a  disabled 
individual  could  qualify  for  disability 
benefits  at  any  age — not  at  the  arbitrary 
age  of  50  as  required  under  present 
law — if  he  meets  all  other  requirements 
of  the  law.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
for  granting  disability  benefits  to  a  dis- 
abled employee  who  is  50  years  of  age  or 
older  and  denying  such  benefits  to  an 
employee  similarly  disabled  who  is  under 
age  50.  Both  individuals  may  be  equally 
in  need  of  benefits.  In  fact,  the  younger 
man  often  has  the  greater  need  for  dis- 
ability benefits  because  he  usually  is  the 
sole  support  of  a  growing  family  whereas 
the  older  man  is  likely  to  have  fewer 
dependents. 
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Second,  the  bill  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  of  a  second  6-month  wait- 
li  g  period  before  disability  benefits  may 
\n  >  paid  again  in  cases  where  the  disabled 
p<!rson,  who  has  imsuccessfully  tried  to 
rttum  to  work,  is  coming  back  on  the 
disability  rolls.  Hearings  before  the 
C  )mraittee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  dis- 
ci ased  that  the  present  requirements  in 
tl  is  respect  are  discouraging  people  who 
aie  on  the  disability  rolls  from  taking 
tie  step  toward  rehabilitation.  This 
provision  should,  therefore,  be  repealed. 
Third,  the  bill  provides  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  12-month  trial  work  pe- 
riod for  individuals  drawing  disability 
benefits  to  workers  under  all  types  of  re- 
h!  .bilitation  programs.  Under  present 
\Sk77,  the  12-month  trial  work  period  is 
orly  available  to  workers  under  the 
Slate-Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
A<  t  programs.  Thus,  a  strong  incentive 
fo:  achieving  rehabilitation  is  denied  a 
disabled  worker  who  attempts  such  a  re- 
hj  bilitation  program  on  his  own  or  with 
the  assistance  of  his  family  and  friends. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  must 
keep  our  social  security  system  up  to 
date  because  we  believe  in  the  inherent 
di  rnity  and  worth  of  each  individual. 

[f  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
social  security  beneficiaries  is  to  be 
properly  protected,  the  Congress  must 
nc  longer  postpone  action  on  these  vital 
mutters.  My  bills  embody  the  much- 
ne  eded  changes  presently  required  in  our 
so  ;ial  security  program.  I  sincerely  hope 
th !  Members  of  this  Congress  will  enact 
th  s  program  into  law. 

Air.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
su;h  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  JuddI. 

Clr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
sujport  of  this  bill,  and  wish  to  com- 
mi  nt  particularly  on  the  new  title  es- 
ta  >lishing  a  Federal-State  program, 
based  on  the  historic  principle  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation,  to  assist  elderly 
pe  -sons  who  do  not  have  sufficient  means 
to  pay  their  medical  bills  when  illness 
oc(  urs  or  continues. 

'  The  costs  of  good  medical  care  con- 
tir  ue  to  rise.  Despite  widespread  opin- 
io! to  the  contrary,  the  fees  of  doctors 
ha  i^e  not  risen  as  rapidly  in  the  last  two 
decades  as  have  the  charges  of  most 
otl  ler  groups  providing  personal  services 
for  people.  During  the  same  period 
when  the  general  level  of  prices,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  food  and  clothing, 
hai  1  more  than  doubled,  the  fees  of  gen- 
era 1  practitioners  have  risen  only  73  per- 
cei  t.  The  fees  of  some  specialists,  such 
as  abstetricians,  have  risen  more;  while 
these  of  others,  such  as  general  sur- 
geons, have  risen  less. 

Other  medical  costs  have  risen  more 
steeply.  Hospital  costs  are  up  sharply. 
Wages  paid  to  hospital  employees  were 
Ion  I  substandard.  More  than  70  percent 
of  he  charge  per  hospital  day  now  goes 
to  abor.  Obviously  hospital  rates  can- 
not be  substantially  reduced. 

ether  reasons  for  the  increased  costs 
arelthe  more  extensive  use  of  costly  drugs 
an(!  of  expensive  laboratory.  X-ray,  and 
oihiT  specialized  examinations.  Also, 
unc  er  the  various  private  insurance 
plais  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  1  ise  of  hospitals  for  diagnosis  and  for 


prolonged  convalescence  as  well  as  for 
treatment. 

F«M>IJE  LIVINO  so  TSAKS  LONOm 

The  success  of  doctors  and  research- 
ers in  inventing  new  cures  and  perfect- 
ing old  ones  has  also  increased  the  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  people  need 
medical  care.  People  on  the  average 
have  20  years  more  to  live  than  was  the 
case  half  a  century  ago.  Unfortunately 
the  additional  years  have  to  be  added 
at  the  end  of  life,  most  of  them  after 
retirement.  Even  if  the  elderly  are  able 
to  work,  where  can  they  get  jobs?  How 
are  they  to  make  a  living?  What  are 
they  to  do  to  keep  their  minds  and  bodies 
active  and  healthy?  How  can  they  avoid 
increasing  anxiety  as  they  see  the  value 
of  their  savings,  their  insurance,  their 
pensions,  their  social  security  benefits, 
gradually  shrinking  because  their  own 
Government  has  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing stable  the  value  of  the  dollars  on 
which  they  were  counting  to  live  in  de- 
served security  and  serenity  during  their 
declining  years? 

Again,  they  often  have  more  illnesses, 
and  longer  ones,  in  these  additional  dec- 
ades. 

How  are  the  steadily  increasing  total 
costs  of  medical  care  to  be  met? 

There  are  many  who  do  it  by  saving 
systematically  for  illnesses  just  as  they 
save  for  purchase  of  a  home  or  an  auto- 
mobile. Almost  half  of  those  over  65 
years  today  have  private  health  in- 
surance. They  recognize  that  they  must 
pay  higher  rates  for  health  Insurance 
and  prepare  for  It — just  as  they  recog- 
nize they  must  pay  higher  rates  for  their 
automobile  insurance. 

Ihe  medical  profession  has  been  pro- 
moting an  overall  program  to  improve 
the  situation: 

First.  More  extensive  and  noncancel- 
lable  insurance  policies  by  private  com- 
panies. 

Second.  Reduction  by  doctors  of  their 
fees  to  elderly  patients — urging  reduc- 
tion by  one-third  to  one-half. 

Third.  Reduction  of  medlc".!  rc:ts  by 
improving  nursing  homes  and  expanding 
home  care  programs  as  alternatives  to 
the  more  expensive  hospital  care. 

Fourth.  Better  education  in  health 
maintenance — by  doctors,  nurses,  and 
employers — of  those  approaching  or  al- 
ready in  retirement. 

But  there  still  Is  a  large  number  of  re- 
tired persons  whose  total  resources  sim- 
ply are  not  sufDcient  to  enable  them  to 
get  good  medical  care  when  expensive 
sickness  occurs.  It  is  estimated  that 
somewhere  between  500,000  and  1  million 
each  year  will  have  illnesses  whose  costs 
they  will  have  to  have  outside  help  to 
meet.  It  is  for  these  that  this  bill  will 
make  provision  through  Federal-State 
financing. 

WHAT   THIS    BILL    WILL    DO 

The  main  services  authorized  include, 
when  determined  by  a  physician  to  be 
necessary:  Hospitalization  up  to  120  days 
a  year;  physicians'  services;  major  dental 
services;  nursing-home  services;  organ- 
ized home  care  services;  outpatient  hos- 
pital services;  private  duty  nursing  serv- 
ices ;  laboratory  and  X-ray  services  up  to 
$200  a  year;  and  prescribed  drugs  up  to 
$200  a  year.  It  will  assure  some  10 
million  retired  persons  that  they  have 
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such  protection  each  year  in  case  they 
should  have  to  have  assistance. 

Under  this  bill  it  can  be  said  that  no 
person  In  our  country  above  65  years  of 
age  will  be  denied  good  medical  care  be- 
cause of  inadeqiiate  financial  resoiirces. 
It  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete 
solution  to  the  problem.  But  it  is  a 
reasonable  and  fair  beginning.  It  will 
take  considerable  experience  In  this  field 
to  be  sure  just  what  more  or  just  what 
different  should  be  done.  It  is  hoped 
that  out  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Aging  scheduled  for  next  January 
will  come  solid  Information  and  data  to 
guide  future  steps. 

INADEQT7ACIES  OT  FOfUNO  BILL 

Various  other  proposals  have  been 
studied  conscientiously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Each  has  some 
advantages  and  some  disadvantages. 
The  greatest  pressure  has  been  for  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  sponsored  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand].  Millions 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  enactment 
of  the  Porand  bill  would  give  all  retired 
persons  full  and  free  medical  care  all  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  so.  To  begin 
with.  It  would  provide  no  benefits  at  all 
for  about  4  million  retired  persons  who 
are  not  on  social  security,  which  includes 
the  million  and  a  half  who  have  least 
resources  and  need  help  most. 

Second,  It  would  give  no  help  at  all 
with  such  important  items  as  costs  of 
physicians'  services,  drugs,  laboratory 
and  X-ray  services,  home-care  services. 
Many  older  people  do  not  have  to  go  to  a 
hospital  but  they  do  have  to  make  fre- 
quent calls  on  their  doctor  or  have 
home-nursing  services  or  buy  expensive 
medicines. 

Among  the  12  million  for  which  the 
Forand  bill  provides  only  hospital,  nurs- 
ing home,  and  surgical  benefits,  it  gives 
the  same  benefits  to  all,  to  those  who  do 
not  need  outside  help  as  well  as  to  those 
who  do. 

Again,  the  Porand  benefits  begin  the 
first  day  of  hospitalization,  thereby  in- 
evitably Inviting  pressure  on  the  doctors 
to  send  patients  to  the  hospital  when 
they  do  not  need  to  go  or  to  keep  them  in 
the  hospital  when  they  do  not  need  to 
stay.  This  same  defect  existed  in  some 
Blue  Cross  plans  and  led  to  excessive 
costs  and  almost  prohibitive  premiums  to 
pay  for  the  costs.  If  a  conscientious  doc- 
tor will  not  recommend  hospitalization 
just  because  the  patient,  having  paid  for 
hospitalization,  wants  it,  the  patient  goes 
to  a  less  good  doctor  who  will  recom- 
mend It  A  veritable  racket  develevs. 
The  patient  uses  up  more  money  out  of 
the  fimd  but  gets  poorer  care.  And  the 
more  of  the  total  funds  that  goes  to 
those  who  do  not  need  help,  the  less 
there  is  for  those  who  do  need  it. 

When  confronted  with  a  difficult  prob- 
lem like  this,  the  temptation  is  to  grab 
the  first  bottle  of  medicine  available  or 
the  one  with  the  most  glowing  promises 
on  the  label.  But  the  problem  is  too 
complicated  and  too  important  to  too 
many  of  our  citlzois  for  the  C(»igresB 
to  adopt  hastily  some  plan  that  may  not 
work  as  intended.  This  bill  is  a  good 
first  step  and  I  trust  something  care- 


fully  worked  out  can  be  adopted  in  the 
next  Congress. 

UNABLZ  TO  GKT  $1,200  LUCIT  INCKKASB) 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  oth^ 
point  I  should  like  to  moitioa.  My  pro- 
posal to  increase  fnxn  $75  a  month  to 
$1,200  a  year  the  amount  a  person  cm 
social  security  can  earn  without  los- 
ing benefits  was  adopted  In  the  1954 
amendments.  I  introduced  in  1957  a  bill 
to  increase  the  ceiling  on  ecunings  to 
$1,800  a  year  and  have  hoped  for  Its 
adoption.  But  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  get  favorable  action  because  the  ex- 
perts say  that  It  would  take  one  and  a 
half  to  two  billion  dollars  more  a  year 
out  of  the  social  security  fund  which  is 
already  not  quite  in  balance.  It  would 
require  an  immediate  additional  tax  on 
all  covered  workers  and  employees  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  each.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  is  too  great  an  addi- 
tional load  to  impose  on  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  all  workers.  I  am  sorry,  because 
it  would  be  a  better  and  soimder  way  to 
help  more  retired  people,  if  it  were 
feasible. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairmnn,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  12580.  This  bill 
makes  a  number  of  improvwnents  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  are  highly 
desirable.  It  removes  the  limitation  of 
50  years  for  those  who  would  otherwise 
qualify  for  benefits  on  the  grounds  of 
total  disability.  It  extends  the  coverage 
of  the  program  to  an  additional  300,000 
people.  It  increases  the  benefits  pay- 
able to  children  in  certain  cases  and 
would  provide  benefits  for  certain  wives, 
widows,  vrtdowers  and  children  of  in- 
sured workers  who  are  not  now  eligible 
for  benefits. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  medical  care  provisions  go  far 
enough.  However,  this  bill  recognizes 
that  this  problem  is  extranely  Impor- 
tant and  should  be  solved.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  on  medical  care  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  3deld 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  ByrkesI. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss this  bill  in  detail.  Most  of  the  pro- 
visions have  been  covered  during  tJie 
course  of  this  debate.  I  rise,  however, 
to  express  my  support  for  the  legislation. 
In  fact,  at  the  time  the  chairman  intro- 
duced the  bill,  H.R.  12580,  I  Introduced 
a  companion  bill  to  it.  No  program  of 
the  Government  can  ever  be  static.  We 
know  that  times  change.  We  know,  in 
the  first  instance,  we  can  never  expect  to 
write  perfect  legislation.  Therefore,  our 
objective  always  must  be  in  any  govern- 
mental program  to  improve  the  program 
and  to  remove  inequities  and  to  keep  the 
legislation  In  tune  with  the  times,  con- 
sistent always,  of  course,  maintaining 
the  soundness  of  the  legislation  and  not 
interfering  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  fundamental  program  with  which 
we  are  dealing.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  bill  are  In  gen- 
eral soimd  provisions.  They  move  in 
the  direction  of  tndng  to  remove  inequi- 
ties that  have  oocne  to  our  attention. 


Certainly,  nobody  will  contend  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation 
and  that  we  will  not  have  to  have  any 
more  amendments  to  the  act  I  think 
there  are  some  things  in  this  bill  that 
may  not  stand  the  test  of  time  and  which 
are  going  to  prove  to  be  not  only  ag- 
gravations but  which  will  create  prob- 
lems. Generally  speaking,  however,  I 
think  the  committee  in  its  endeavor 
throiigh  these  long  weeks  showed  a 
splendid  determinatiem  to  try  to  write  a 
sound  and  reasonable  bill  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  divergencies  of 
opinion  that  one  runs  into  in  any  com- 
mittee composed  of  25  members. 

One  very  good  thing  that  I  think  this 
bill  does  is  to  move  farther  along  the 
road  of  trying  to  get  imiversal  coverage. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  still  one  basic 
defect  in  our  general  social  security  sys- 
tem, and  that  is  we  still  do  not  have  a 
situation  where  all  of  our  people  can  be 
considered  as  eligible  for  coverage  imder 
it.  It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
program  is  a  good  program,  we  must 
move  in  the  area  of  making  certain  that 
all  of  our  people  are  eligible  to  come 
under  it 

I  would  like  to  call  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  one  of  the  things  I  think 
u\  the  most  serious  defect  In  the  present 
social  security  system  in  our  treatment 
of  the  aged,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
today  in  the  age  group  over  72  years  of 
age,  there  are  approximately  2  million 
of  our  older  people,  who  we  could  either 
say  were  bom  too  soon  or  Congress  acted 
to  late  to  give  them  the  boiefits  that 
other  people  have  imder  this  program. 
I  have  proposed  that  we  cover  these  peo- 
ple— at  least  those  over  the  age  of  72. 
I  take  the  age  72  because  it  is  at  this 
point  that  the  social  security  system.  In 
effect,  becomes  an  annuity  system  rather 
than  a  retirement  system;  it  is  at  this 
age  that  we  do  not  look  to  any  work 
clause  as  a  limitation  on  their  rights  to 
receive  benefits.  The  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  provide  for  coverage  of  these 
people.  It  is  still  my  hope,  Kfr.  Chair- 
man, that  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  committee  and  the  Congress  will 
deem  it  proper  on  the  basis  of  justice  and 
equity  that  these  people  who  have  been 
forgotten  be  given  the  consideration  they 
deserve  and  that  they  be  given  at  least 
the  minimum  benefits  of  the  OASI  pro- 
gram. 

Bir.  Chairman,  let  me  address  myself 
briefly  to  the  matter  of  health  care 
which  is  the  item  on  which  we  experi- 
enced, I  suppose,  the  greatest  contro- 
versy and  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  the 
committee  considered  this  legislation. 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  Members  and  to 
all  who  might  hear  my  voice  that  they 
shoiild  bear  a  degree  of  tolerance  to- 
ward the  committee  and  its  efforts  in 
this  area. 

The  original  social  security  proposals 
received  a  great  deal  of  study  before  it 
was  enacted  into  law.  Those  in  the 
Congress  and  also  people  out  of  the  Con- 
gress and  people  in  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  spent  over  2  years  working  out  the 
basic  social  security  ssrstem.  It  cer- 
tainly was  anything  but  perfect,  even 
after  2  years  of  Intensive  effort.  But  In 
that  effort  Mr.  Chairman,  they  were 
dealing  with  dollar  benefits  which  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  much  more  simple  matter  than 
trying   to  provide  services  for  people. 
The  ramifications  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding medical  service  are  almost  imlim- 
ited.    So  I  would  ask  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  House  to  be  tolerant 
of  those  who  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  problem.    We  have  much  to  learn 
and  much  to  know  about  this  area  of 
either  insuring  against  medical  catas- 
trophe or  methods  of  meeting  medical 
costs.    We  have  much  to  know  about 
that  subject  but  I  think  the  committee 
in  title  16  has  come  up  with  a  program 
that  should  warrant  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  this  House.    This  can  be  said 
about  this  new  title:  if  the  States  act  to 
carry  out  the  objective  of  title  16  pro- 
viding medical  care  for  the  aged  it  can 
be  said  that  no  older  person  needing 
medical  care  will  be  denied  that  care  by 
reason  of  his  inability  to  pay  for  the  re- 
quired medical  treatments.    By  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  we  express  on  the  part 
of  the  Inderal  Government  a  willingness 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  assimie 
from  50  to  65  percent  of  the  cost  of  such 
medical  care  for  such  people,  and  by  this 
action  I  think  we  carry  out  to  a  very 
high  degree  any  responsibility  that  can 
properly  be  attributed  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  particular  area. 

I  think  it  is  a  sound  step;  I  think  it  is 
a  reasonable  step,  and  I  think,  frankly, 
that  the  committee  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  coming  forth  with  this  pro- 
posal to  meet  the  most  crying  need  as 
far  as  medical  care  and  assistance  of  the 
old  people  are  concerned. 

I  coiild  not  close,  Mr.  Chairman,  with- 
out   paying   tribute    to   the   gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr.  Forakd]  .    I  feel 
this  personally;  I  would  like  him  to  know 
tliat  I  personally  feel  that  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Nation 
that  he  will  not  be  back.    We  differed, 
and  differed  violently,  for  instance,  on 
the  bill  relating  to  the  medical  insm-ance 
under  the  social   security   system,   but 
let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is  a  man 
always  to  be  admired,  a  man  of  sincere 
conviction,  a  man  with  wh(»n  one  can 
differ  who  respects  the  differences  on  the 
part  of  others  without  holding  it  as  a 
personal   affront.    I  certainly  want  to 
express  to  him  my  hope  for  a  most  pleas- 
ant and  well-deserved  rest  as  he  retires 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked 
for  this  time  in  order  to  propound  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

On  page  5  of  the  committee  report  the 
statement  is  made  that  no  new  social  se- 
curity' taxes  are  incorporated  in  the  bill 
and  that  even  with  increased  benefits  the 
trust  fund  will  remain  actuarily  sound. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Is  the  gentleman  refer- 
ring to  this  language  with  the  figure  "7" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph? 
Mr.  JONAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  will  notice 
we  say  there  are  minor  increases  in  cost 
with  these  improvements.  There  are 
also  minor  increases  on  the  plus  side  and 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  bring  to  the  House 
this  recommendation  without  a  percent- 
age increase  in  the  payroll  tax.    I  woxild 
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n<it  want  the  gentleman  to  believe  that 
in  the  process  we  are  making  the  pro- 
gi  am  more  actuarily  sound  because  that 
is  not  the  case.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
mm  that  the  program  is,  according  to 
01  r  actuaries,  actuarily  sound  and  after 
th  is  bill  is  enacted  it  will  be  the  same  as 
it  was  before  the  bill  was  enacted. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Am  I  to  understand  the 
gentleman  is  saying  that  the  increased 
be  neflts  provided  in  the  bill  and  the  other 
lit  eralizations  are  adequately  financed 
within  the  framework  of  the  existing 
payroll  tax? 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
min  that  the  best  information  obtain- 
ab  le  by  the  committee  convinces  me  that 
th  it  is  the  case. 

S&i.  JONAS.  Another  question:  I 
urderstand  that  the  medical  care  pro- 
grun  is  not  to  be  financed  by  social 
security  taxes  or  paid  for  out  of  the 
so<  !ial  security  trust  fund,  but  out  of  the 
ge  leral  fimds  in  the  Treasury? 

At.  mills.  The  general  funds  and 
th< !  State. 

^r.  JONAS. 

i-Ir.  MILLS. 

'.\Jli.  JONAS. 


Matching? 
Yes. 
The  estimated  Federal 
shi  ire  is  $165  million  per  year  plus  $160 
mi  lion  each  year  from  the  States. 

ilr.  MILLS.  I  tried  to  explain  in  the 
course  of  the  remarks  I  made  that  this 
is  a  very  difficult  area  for  estimation. 
I  t  oubt  that  these  figures  are  going  to 
pn  »ve  correct.  They  may  be  on  the  high 
Sid  B,  and  they  may  be  somewhat  on  the 
lov  side;  but,  whatever  it  is,  the  rela- 
tioiship  between  the  Federal  and  State 
mc  ney  is  pretty  close. 

]/ix.  JONAS.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. Will  the  financing  of  the  medical 
caj  e  program  follow  the  so-called  back- 
door approach  to  the  Treasui-y  and  by- 
pass the  budget  and  appropriation 
pre  cesses? 

]ilr.  MILLS.  No.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  raising 
thit  question.  This  authorization  con- 
templates an  appropriation  each  year 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
Ap  >ropriations  Committee  under  this 
program  is  not  bjTiassed  at  all. 

Ilr.  JONAS.  If  the  States  submit 
pla  as  which  are  approved  by  the  Federal 
C3rovemment.  is  that  a  contract  that  we 
are  obligated  to  carry  out? 

J[r.  MILLS.     There  can  be  no  pay- 
meits  made  under  any  circumstances 
out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury 
wit  lout  an  appropriation  enacted  by  the 
Coi  gress. 
Nfx.  JONAS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
MASON.     Mr.   Chairman.   I   ask 
lous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
New  York  [Mr.  Bosch]  may  extend 
•emarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
le  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
le  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
[ois 
ere  was  no  objection. 
BOSCH.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12580.    This  bill,  in  my 
opii  ion,  omits  several  items  which  I  had 
hop»d  would  be  included.     The  retire- 
mer  t  test.  I  am  convinced,  should  be  lib- 
eral zed  so  that  our  citizens  who  have 
paic  for  protection  under  social  security 
coul  d  continue  to  engage  in  more  realis- 
tic ]  >artial  employment  after  they  reach 
age  65.    The  present  limitation  of  $1,200 


is  ridiculous  and  imrealistic  and  should 
have  been  increased,  if  not  completely 
removed.  There  were  more  than  175 
bills  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  liberalize  the  retirement  test 
so  as  to  allow  beneficiaries  to  earn  more 
than  the  $1,200  yearly  without  loss  of 
benefit  entitlement.  The  AFL-CIO  op- 
posed this  liberalization  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  no 
such  liberalization  is  included  in  H  R 
12580. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged  has  been 
one  of  the  most  talked  about  Issues  be- 
fore our  committee.  We  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  issue  of  Government  in- 
tervention in  the  health  care  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  In  considering  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  had  to  take  into  accoimt  not 
only  our  creditable  accomplishments  in 
this  area  in  New  York  State  but  also  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  existing  in 
other  areas  of  our  Nation.  I  have  had 
foremost  in  my  mind  a  determination  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  free  enterprise 
concept  under  which  the  standard  of 
quality  for  health  care  in  our  Nation  has 
reached  a  preeminence  not  equaled  any- 
where else  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
Federal-State  program  contained  in  the 
legislation  before  us  is  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  to  the  matter  that  could 
be  found  at  this  time.     It  is  a  compro- 
mise between  the  approach  advocated  by 
the  supporters  of  the  Forand  bill.  H.R. 
4700.  and  the  plan  proposed  by  Secre- 
tary Flemming  of   the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     The 
present  proposal  does  not  go  as  far  as 
many  would  have  us  go  in  this  all-impor- 
tant field  of  medical  care  for  our  senior 
citizens.    It  must  be  recognized  however 
that  there  is  still  very  much  information 
which  is  necessary  and  essential  to  deal 
intelligently  in  this  field.    It  is  my  hope 
that  such  studies  will  be  conducted  and 
we  will  in  all  probability  have  construc- 
tive recommendations  made  as  a  restilt 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Problems  of  the  Aged  scheduled  for  Jan- 
uary   1961.     By   vesting   administrative 
responsibility  in  the  States  we  have  min- 
imized   Federal    bureaucratic    interven- 
tion in  the  physician -patient  relation- 
ship.   By  providing  a  wide  range  of  ben- 
efits we  have  given  to  the  physician  the 
opportunity  to  prescribe  for  his  patient 
the  type  of  medical  service  that  is  most 
economical  and  most  efficacious  from  the 
standpoint  of  producing  a  curative  or 
preventive  effect. 

I  would  have  liked  to  see  the  monthly 
benefits  increased,  coverage  for  Federal 
employees  if  they  desire  it^-they  are 
now  about  the  only  large  group  of  em- 
ployees not  under  social  security — and 
reduction  of  the  retirement  age  to  GO 
years.  All  of  these  proposals  were  fully 
considered  but  the  actuary  experts  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  felt 
that  none  of  these  could  be  done  with- 
out substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of 
tax,  effective  immediately.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  give  this  further  consideration  in  the 
next  Congress  rather  than  further  ex- 
tend the  coverage  offered  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Primarily,    this    legislation    corrects 
many  of  the  inequities  in  various  phases 
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of  social  security  and  win  perfect  this 
leglslatioii  to  the  benefit  of  the  bene> 
ficlarles  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  in  that  respect  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  early  this 
month,  many  of  us  greeted  with  great 
pleasure  the  news  that  our  colleagues 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
at  last  been  able  to  bring  their  social 
security  struggles  to  an  end  and  that 
we  would  shortly  have  a  social  security 
bill  before  us.  This  bill  has  a  number 
of  commendable  featin-es,  including  the 
elimination  of  the  age  requiranent  for 
disability  benefits,  and  some  strength- 
ening of  the  medical  care  program  for 
public  assistance  recipients  and  for  the 
so-called  medically  indigent. 

But  how  long.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  long 
must  we  wait  until  we,  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  are  given 
the  opiwrtunlty  to  vote  for  a  program 
to  help  the  great  majority  of  America's 
aged  with  their  health  needs — to  help 
our  older  people  cope  with  their  medical 
expenses  before  their  staggering  medical 
bills  make  them  eligible  for  the  commit- 
tee's program,  by  driving  them  into 
medical  indigency  or  onto  the  public  as- 
sistance roles? 

How  much  more  evidence  of  the  need 
for  Government  help  to  the  aged  must 
we  pile  up?  We  have  heard  fnxn  the 
people — the  aged  and  the  young — 
through  their  letters,  their  telegrams, 
their  post  cards,  their  mass  rallies  in  New 
York,  in  Detroit,  in  Hartford.  They  ask 
us.  very  simply,  why  cannot  the  Govern- 
ment provide  the  means  whereby  we 
can  contribute  during  our  working  life- 
times txx  paid-up  health  insurance 
when  we  retire?  We  have  heard  from 
the  public  welfare  and  the  social  work 
organisations:  Use  the  social  security 
system,  they  say.  to  help  the  aged  fi- 
nance their  health  care.  Use  the  social 
security  system,  says  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  national  organization  of 
Blue  Cross  plans.  Dr.  Basil  MacLean. 

Here  is  what  Dr.  MacLean  wrote,  and 
I  quote: 

A  lifetime's  experience  has  led  me  at  last 
to  conclude  that  the  coeta  of  care  of  the 
aged  cannot  be  met.  unaided,  by  the  mecha- 
nism of  Insurance  or  prepayment  as  they 
exist  today.  The  a^ed  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  from  any  of  these  the  scope  of 
care  that  is  required,  nor  do  the  stern  com- 
petitive realities  permit  any  carrier,  whether 
nonprofit  or  cconmerclal.  to  provide  benefits 
which  are  adequate  at  a  price  which  is  feasi- 
ble for  any  but  a  small  prc^>ortlon  of  the 
aged. 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  respected 
exprat.  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. c(xnes  word  from  an  insurance 
company.  Nationwide  Insurance,  an  in- 
surance company  which  is  itself  offering 
health  insurance  policies  to  the  over-65 
group,  that  basic  hospital  and  medical 
care  for  people  over  65,  according  to  a 
vote  of  its  board  of  directors,  can  best  be 
provided  through  legislation  using  the 
social  security  system. 

The  need  is  clear  enough.  And  it  has 
been  proven  beyond  a  reaswmble  doubt 
that  the  need  can  be  met  only  through 
the  use  of  the  social  security  mechanism 
for  financing  boieflts.  Let  us  speed  the 
bill  before  us  on  its  way  to  the  other 
body,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  returned 


to  us  with  the  necessary  amendments  so 
that  before  this  Congress  adjoums.  we 
shall  have  met  our  responsibility  to  add 
a  greater  measure  of  dignity  to  the  Uvet 
of  many  millions  cA  Americans. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line 
with  the  expressions  offered  by  my  col- 
league. Congressman  Ana  J.  Fokaxd, 
I  will  support  this  legislation  in  order 
that  we  can  give  the  Senate  a  House  bill 
upon  which  they  can  cf)erate  to  bring 
forth  a  more  worthwhile  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

In  my  humble  (H>inion,  the  medical 
care  provisions  hold  forth  but  an  emp^ 
promise  in  our  fight  for  a  realistic  pro- 
gram of  medical  care  for  the  aged. 

This  must  not  be  the  ending,  but  per- 
haps it  can  be  a  significant  beginning  in 
our  admlssicn  that  aid  along  this  linw 
is  needed  now  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  to  support  this  legislation, 
I  regret  that  its  coverage  is  limited 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  cannot  vote  on  the  Forand  bill  at  this 
time.  We  must  take  this  legislation  as 
it  is,  in  the  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  make  amends. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  if  the  opportunity  were  of- 
fered to  this  House,  the  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Forand  bill  would  be  overwhelming. 

I  doubt  that  the  differences  between 
the  Forand  plan  and  the  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  bill  need  further  examina- 
tion from  a  technical  point  of  view.  But 
to  keep  the  record  clear,  I  will  try  to 
state  them  in  layman's  language. 

The  Forand  bill  offers  to  all  social  se- 
curity pensioners,  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  not  of  charity,  a  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  the  overwhelming  costs  of 
long  and  serious  Illness.  And  this  pro- 
tection would  be  provided  through  a 
Federal  insurance  program. 

The  proposals  contained  In  the  bill  be- 
fore us  wold  protect  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  aged,  in  only  a  handful  of 
States,  provided  they  first  exhausted 
their  own  modest  resources  and  were  re- 
duced to  utter  poverty.  And  the  cost 
would  be  borne  by  all  the  taxpayers  in 
all  the  States. 

There  you  have  It. 

I  say  that  social  security  based  on  a 
means  test  is  np  security  at  all. 

Our  Federal  pension  program  covers 
all  wage  earners  because  o\u-  Nation  de- 
cided it  was  in  the  national  interest  to 
do  so. 

Disability  benefits  were  extended  to  all 
workers  on  the  same  basis — the  national 
interest. 

It  is  time  we  added  health  protection 
for  the  aged  on  the  same  basis  and  for 
the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  vote  for  the  otnnltnjs  social  se- 
curity bill  as  it  stands.  But  let  us  urge 
our  friends  in  the  other  body  to  do  what 
we  oiu-selves  would  do  today  if  it  were 
possible,  and  incorporate  a  health  plan 
for  the  aged  into  the  social  seciuity 
structure  itself. 

Mr.  KOWAL8KL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  expressing — 
in  the  strongest  words  at  my  command — 
my  earnest  belief  that  this  Congress  will 
be  derelict  in  its  duties  if  it  does  not  en- 
act a  real  form  of  health  care  for  the 


aged  that  will  make  them  first-class  clti- 
sens  of  this  Nation. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  we  should 
find  ourselves  at  a  legislative  Juncture 
where  those  who  (vpose  improvement  of 
our  social  security  machinery  to  pro- 
vide for  medical  care  have  temporarily 
stilled  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House,  who  are  anxious 
to  enact  such  legislation. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  there 
should  be  such  a  frightening  campaign 
being  waged  by  opponents,  who  se^  to 
discredit  the  prcq^osal  advanced  by  my 
good  friend  fnxn  Rhode  Island — and 
who.  at  the  same  time,  attack  the  en- 
tire social  security  structure — by  their 
reckless  charges  that  this  is  socialism 
and  that  it  involves  a  compulsion  that 
is  alien  to  America. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  these 
same  (VPcments.  forced  by  the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  real  need,  have 
conceded  that  something  must  be  done — 
but  who  offer  nothing  to  meet  that  need. 

But  the  strangest  spectacle  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  offered  to  us  by  those 
who  somehow  believe  that  aovemment- 
paid  medical  care  for  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  or  our  Government  ts  per- 
fectly proper,  but  that  the  financing  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  so- 
cial security  taxes  is  strangely  indecent 
and  un-American. 

I  am  appalled.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
substitute  proposals  that  have  been  of- 
fered in  an  effort  to  block  passage  of  the 
F(X3nd  UlL  One  of  these  would  grant 
Federal  and  State  subsidies  to  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  carriers.  The  other 
would  give  Federal  grants  to  State  wel- 
fare programs — but  only  toe  the  most  im- 
poverished of  the  Nation's  elderly.  And 
both  of  them  have  a  basic,  irremediable 
fault — for  they  d^iend  on  added  State 
revenue  which  would  have  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  State  l^lslatures  which 
the  record  shows  are  either  unwilling 
or  financially  unable  to  make  such  ap- 
propriations. 

Our  aged  have  asked  for  bread — these 
pnq;x)8als  would  give  them  nothing  but 
a  stone. 

The  American  people  will  not  be 
fooled,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  are  watch- 
ing us — their  elected  representatives— 
and  they  demand  of  us  that  we  act  re- 
sponsibly and  without  further  delay. 

This  body  is  temporarily  derived  of 
the  chance  to  act.  It  is  up  to  the  other 
body,  therefore,  to  amend  the  social  se- 
curity bill,  attach  provisions  similar  to 
those  of  the  Forand  bill,  and  send  it  back 
to  this  body  for  its  concurrence.  Tliere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  votes 
necessary  to  insure  this  concurrence, 
and  I  trust  the  opportimity  will  be  af- 
forded to  us. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  express  my  regret 
that  adequate  health  insurance  provi- 
sicms  have  not  been  included  in  the 
social  security  legislation  and  to  indicate 
my  hope  that  they  win  be  included  be- 
fore this  act  finally  leaves  the  Congress. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  elderly  peo- 
ple are  more  likely  to  have  serious  Ill- 
nesses or  accidents  than  young  pe<vle. 
The  expense  oi  medical  attention,  hos- 
pitals, and  nurslns  care  has  risen  astro- 
nomically.    Retired  persmis  on  limited 
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and  often  static  Incomes  are  not  able  to 
meet  these  extra  costs.  Sixty  percent  of 
them  have  total  incomes  of  less  than 
$1,000  per  year.  They  have  no  ro<Mn  in 
their  budgets  for  health  disasters. 

These  well-recognized  dangers  pro- 
duce a  chain  reaction  that  leads  to  other 
mental  and  physical  defects.  By  that  I 
mean  that  the  risk  of  illness  without 
money  leads  to  worry.  This  strain — this 
fear — can  itself  cause  illness  or  aggravate 
chronic  illness  or  an  injury  or  disease. 

We  all  loved  PX).R.'s  saying  that 
"there  is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself," 
but  this  is  only  partly  true  for  the  aged 
person.  He  knows  that  although  his 
fear  is  poison  itself,  it  is  also  not  ground- 
less. He  knows  that  his  own  physical 
and  financial  resources  are  not  equal  to 
an  emergency.  He  cannot  help  being 
afraid. 

Por  example,  an  older  person  knows 
that  someday  he  is  likely  to  fall.  He 
may  trip  over  a  rug,  or  lose  his  balance, 
or  get  his  feet  mixed  up.  Or  a  leg  may 
give  way.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  result 
is  usually  a  broken  hip.  That  is  a  major 
disaster.  It  means  weeks  in  the  hospital 
and  months  in  bed.  This  may  bring  on 
other  problems  such  as  bedsores,  in- 
continence, frozen  joints,  and  general 
atrophy.  It  may  be  the  beginning  of 
the  end. 

Of  course,  if  it  is  not  a  fall,  it  may  be 
an  accident.  Decreased  hearing,  eye- 
sight, and  alertness  make  all  accidents 
more  likely.  Or  it  may  be  the  attack 
of  a  disease,  the  faltering  of  body  organ, 
or  the  developing  of  some  deficiency  that 
brings  trouble. 

The  aged  person  fears  not  only  the 
physical  impairment  but  also  the  bills 
that  come  with  it.  Doctors'  bills,  nurses' 
bills,  drug  biUs,  hospital  bills,  consult- 
ants' bills,  laboratory  bills.  They  all 
seem  unbelievably  high.  A  few  days  in 
the  hospital  for  a  checkup  can  cost  $50. 
Longer  confinements  run  Into  the  thou- 
sands. Most  aged  persons  know  that 
they  cannot  meet  such  expenses.  They 
will  have  to  go  without  some  of  the 
services,  or  reduce  themselves  to  poverty, 
or  pile  up  debts  for  their  children  to 
Inherit. 

An  older  person  is  naturally  more 
cautious  and  that  is  perhaps  desirable 
or  unavoidable.  But  fear  can  turn  nor- 
mal caution  into  worry  or  even  terror. 
This  Is  what  Is  unnecessary. 

In  our  great  country,  with  its  riches 
and  progress  In  the  physical  and  social 
sciences.  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  aged 
person  to  fear  that  he  will  be  helpless 
and  abandoned  when  emergency  Illness 
strikes.  He  can  have  Insurance.  If  he 
cannot  afford  adequate  private  insur- 
ance—and most  people  cannot— the  Gov- 
ernment can  utilize  lis  own  experience 
and  organization  to  enable  him  to  pur- 
chase protection  through  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

We  do  not  want  to  rely  on  handouts 
We  cannot  rely  on  State  matching 
We  can  act  In  this  Congress  to  limit  dis- 
ability expenses  and  thus  to  reduce  fear 
one  of  the  most  terrible  of  all  impair- 
ments. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  be 
bending  over  backward  imnecessarily 
but  it  could  be  as  a  stockholder  in  a 
company  providing  health  and  medical 
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pmtectlon  that  I  have  a  personal  con- 
flit  t  of  interest  with  parts  of  this  bill. 

'  therefore,  when  the  vote  on  passage 
of  HJl.  12580  is  taken  I  shall  feel  con- 
str  ained  under  clause  I  of  rule  8  of  the 
House  rules  to  answer  "present"  when 
mj  name  is  called. 

Mr.  DOOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
H.:  I.  12580,  while  by  no  means  a  perfect 
solitlon  to  the  problem  of  medical  care 
foi  the  aged.  Is  at  least  a  step  In  the 
rig  It  direction. 

'  I'he  bill  contains  several  improvements 
in  the  social  security  law.  Fortunately 
th(  measure  does  not  place  too  heavy  a 
bu 'den  on  the  social  security  fund,  which 
aniually  is  dispensing  $11  billion  to  its 
be)  leflclarles.  The  fund  must  be  kept  in 
ba  ance,  not  only  because  of  current 
del  lands,  but  because  of  the  Impact 
wh  ch  the  requirements  of  future  years 
win  have  on  it. 

m  order  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  a.R.  12580,  If  enacted  into  law.  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  State  to  take  af- 
finiatlve  action.  To  participate  in  the 
pre  gram  and  receive  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  health  care  for  the  aged,  a 
St8  te  must  volunteer. 

■j'here  Is  some  doubt  as  to  how  many 
States  will  participate.  In  view  of  the  re- 
qui'ement  that  they  provide  matching 
fur  ds. 

The  need  for  assistance  to  the  aged,  in 
the  field  of  medical  care,  is  so  obvious 
that  there  is  no  need  to  belabor  the 
poi  It.  But  much  study  is  needed  before 
all  ;he  points  of  dispute  can  be  clarified 
ant  resolved,  and  before  a  sound,  equita- 
ble and  economical  program  can  be 
developed. 

1  he  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
wh  ch  will  hold  Its  sessions  In  January 
of  [961  will  undoubtedly  develop  data 
useul  In  arriving  at  a  proper  solution 
to  1  he  problem. 

I  .R.  12580  is  not  the  complete  answer 
by  liny  means.  It  does  firm  up  and  ad- 
vance the  efforts  to  help  the  aged  with- 
out unbalancing  the  social  security  fund, 
and  for  that  reason  I  will  support  it. 

A  though  it  is  an  Irrefutable  fact  that 
mu(  h  is  already  being  done  for  the 
hea  th  of  our  aging  population,  much 
moie  must  be  done.  Today,  millions 
upo  1  millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured 
Into  research  on  cancer,  heart  disease, 
artl  rltls,  et  cetera,  which  plague  so  many 
of  he  aged,  but  the  struggle  to  solve 
mec  leal  enigmas  is  an  unending  one.  In 
the  meantime  the  Government  is  help- 
ing ;he  States  to  build  hospitals,  clinics 
nur  ing  institutions,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  sipport  of  H.R.  12850  as  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Con  mittee.  There  are  serious  omissions 
to  tiis  bill,  but  it  does  provide  us  with 
certJiin  improvements  among  them  re- 
mov  il  of  the  requirement  that  a  disabled 
worl  ;er  must  be  50  years  old  in  order  to 
rece  ve  benefits.  I  have  long  felt  that 
requ  rement  was  unjust.  I  am  glad  the 
committee  has  eliminated  it. 

I  £  m  sorry  the  committee  did  not  take 
the  major  step  so  many  of  us  have  ad- 
voca  ed.  I  refer  to  adequate  health 
bene  its  through  social  Insurance. 

Earlier  this  year  I  sent  a  question- 
nalns  to  131,000  residents  of  the  Fourth 


Congressional  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  More  than  20.000 
persons  participated  in  the  poll. 

I  asked  several  questions.  One  of 
them  was:  Do  you  favor  legislation  as 
proposed  in  the  Porand  bill  which  pro- 
vides medical  care  for  social  security  re- 
tirees? 

The  endorsement  of  the  legislation  as 
proposed  in  the  Forand  bill  was  over- 
whelming. By  a  vote  of  13.410  to  5.028 
my  constituents  said  "yes."  The  per- 
centage vote  was  73  percent  in  favor,  27 
percent  opposed.  There  are  seven  coun- 
ties in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Oregon.  Voters  in  each  county  favor 
medical  care  for  social  security  retirees 
Let  me  quote  the  vote : 
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I  cite  these  statistics  to  prove  ihat 
medical  care  for  social  security  retirees 
is  not  the  figment  of  the  imagination  of 
humanitarians  such  as  my  friend  and 
coUeague.  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Forand). 

Statistically  it  would  be  possible  for 
a  man  to  pay  now  for  the  medical  care 
he  will  need  In  his  later  years.  As  I 
said  on  this  floor  June  13  the  greatest 
objection  I  have  to  the  medical  care 
plan  proposed  in  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  the  pauper  approach 
whether  you  call  it  a  needs  test  or  an 
income  limitation  or  medical  Indigency. 
Because  of  the  rising  costs  of  medical 
care  it  is  necessary,  morally,  socially, 
and  economically  that  we  help  people 
help  themselves.  We  cannot  wait  for 
the  millenium  before  we  act.  Millions 
of  people  desperately  need,  want  and 
deserve  action. 

The  Harvard  Business  Review  for 
January-February  1960,  carried  an  arti- 
cle by  Gaston  V.  Rimlinger  entitled 
'Health  Care  of  the  Aged:  Who  Pays 
the  Bill?"  ' 

Author  Rimlinger  writes,  in  part: 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  care  for  retired  em- 
ployees Is  a  nagging  problem  to  business- 
men. 

His  impartial  discussion  of  the  factors 
involved  deserves  careful  attention. 

I  believe  Walter  Lippmann  probed  to 
the  core  of  the  problem  recently  when 
he  asks  in  his  column : 

What  is  so  wrong  about  its  being  com- 
pulsory that  a  man  should  Insure  himself 
against  the  needs  of  his  old  age?  What  Is 
so  wonderful  about  a  voluntary  system  un- 
der which  a  Ulan  who  doesn't  save  for  his 
old  age  has  to  have  his  doctors'  and  his 
hospital  bills  paid  for  by  his  children  or 
public  welfare  funds? 

Let  us  therefore  today  approve  H.R. 
12580,  realizing  as  we  do  that  It  Is  truly 
only  a  small  step  toward  what  is  part  of 
our  national  purpose.    And  let  us  hope 
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that  the  other  body,  tied  by  no  closed 
rule  such  as  we  are  working  under  today 
and  which  precludes  amendments,  will 
make  further  improvements  to  bring 
this  bill  closer  to  the  Forand  proposals. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
aware  that  no  amendments  can  be  made 
on  the  bill  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  regard- 
ing amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  express  my 
considered  opinion  of  that  part  of  the 
amendments  dealing  with  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  aged. 

I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  my  col- 
leagues in  order  to  document  in  detail 
the  need  for  truly  special — and  truly 
effective — action  on  the  health  problems 
of  our  aged  population,  which  now  nimi- 
bers  16  million  If  we  use  the  age  of  65 
and  over.  A  reading  of  the  special  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  experts  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  by  the  various  schools  of  public 
health  in  the  universities  across  our 
country,  and  especially  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Problems  of  the  Aged 
and  Aging,  headed  by  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
Namara — all  of  these  extensive  studies 
would  suggest  how  hollow — how  mock- 
ing— is  the  proposal  now  before  the 
House.  The  hopes  of  the  millions  of 
senior  citizens  and  their  families  to  rem- 
edy this  travesty  now  lie  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
Building,  since  they  are  not  hog-tied  by 
the  rule  against  amending  the  present 
bill  on  the  floor. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  here  just  what  are 
the  glaring  defects  and  tragic  implica- 
tions of  this  legislative  farce. 

First.  The  program  provided  in  the 
bill  actually  would  result  in  virtually 
no  program  at  all,  since  its  implementa- 
tion hangs  on  the  scrawny,  flimsy  reed — 
or  should  I  say  weed — of  State  matching 
funds.  Even  for  the  piddling  numbers 
of  elderly  men  and  women  theoretically 
eligible  for  benefits  under  this  bill,  there 
is  no  firm  assurance  that  every  State 
would  vote  the  funds  for  even  the  mini- 
mum level  of  medical  benefits  cited  in 
the  bill. 

Second.  Some  of  the  States  will  never 
vote  any  appropriation  to  come  under 
the  Federal-State  matching  program 
contemplated  in  this  shameful  amend- 
ment. 

Third.  Many  States  will  delay  action 
on  their  part  for  several  years  to  come. 

Fourth.  Pew  States,  if  any,  will  legis- 
late funds  necessary  to  provide  the  full 
complement  of  health  benefits  theoreti- 
cally available  through  this  callous  paper 
gesture.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  States 
still  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Federal  funds  available  now  for  old-age 
assistance  programs. 

Fifth.  Like  the  other  forms  of  old- 
age  assistance,  the  States  would  not 
necessarily  appropriate  each  year  the  re- 
quired funds  to  make  the  program  work. 
Each  year,  such  programs  would  nm 
the  risk  of  getting  the  short  end  of  the 
stick. 

Sixth.  The  eligibility  requirements 
consist  of  miserly  and  almost  punitive 
conditions  regarding  not  only  the  in- 
come of  the  elderly  applicsmt  for  this 
degrading  charity  medicine,  but  also  his 


other  living  arrangements.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  each  State  can  set  up  its  own 
criteria  of  need  as  It  sees  fit. 

Seventh.  To  me  the  most  dishearten- 
ing aspect  of  the  proposed  amendment 
is  that  it  requires  no  improvement  of 
standards  now  existing  in  old-age  as- 
sistance medical  care — and  offers  help 
to  a  limited  number  of  senior  citizens 
only  after  such  men  and  women  become 
pauperized,  instead  of  creating  condi- 
tions for  the  financing  of  medical  care 
which  would  prevent  such  inhuman 
medical  indigency. 

Eighth.  While  there  are  many  other 
serious  objections  to  this  empty  posture 
of  problem-solving,  the  one  simple  but 
overriding  fault  is  the  bill's  disappointing 
rejection  of  the  genuine  use  of  the  social 
security  principle — although  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  call  it  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Act.  Actually  it 
is  a  betrayal  of  the  ethical  principle  in- 
volved in  the  original  Social  Security  Act 
of  25  years  ago,  when  Democrats  were 
proud  and  anxious  to  advance  such  leg- 
islation. 

What  I  mean  is  the  contribution  of 
working  men  and  women,  during  their 
years  of  employment  when  they  could 
afford  it.  to  a  fund  that  would  provide 
paid-up  benefits — as  a  right  and  not  as 
charity — when  they  are  retired  from  the 
labor  force.  Such  a  simple,  but  efQcient 
and  rational  method  insures  a  sound 
method  of  financing  basic  medical  costs — 
Including  costs  for  much  of  preventive 
medical  services.  Such  a  simple  and 
practical  approach  places  no  burden  on 
Federal,  State  or  local,  or  private  re- 
sources. Such  a  simple  but  profoundly 
just  solution  to  the  problem  would  re- 
lieve the  anxieties  of  the  total  population 
about  their  health  protection  in  futiure 
years  when  they  join  the  ranks  of  the 
increasing  population  of  older  citizens. 

What  frigid  irony  lies  in  the  fact  that 
under  this  current  proposal,  elderly  citi- 
zens will  still  be  required  to  pay  taxes,  on 
a  Federal  and  State  level,  in  order  to 
finance  the  program. 

Ther  are  now  16  million  so-called  older 
Americans  today ;  nearly  6  million  alone 
are  over  the  age  of  75.  In  10  years,  there 
will  be  at  least  20  million  persons  over  65. 
Pitifully  few  will  share  in  the  benefits 
supposedly  made  possible  by  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  Pitifully  few  can  af- 
ford the  premiimis  for  truly  adequate 
private  health  Insurance — read  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the 
Aged. 

All  of  them,  however,  are  over  the  age 
of  21.  Most  of  them  have  become  so- 
phisticated, informed  citizens  on  the  is- 
sue of  how  best  to  arrange  for  the  financ- 
ing of  their  medical  needs  in  retirement. 

For  example,  when  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  conducted  a  recent  poll 
in  Minnesota  concerning  medical  care 
for  the  aged,  55  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed preferred  to  pay  higher  social 
security  taxes  to  care  for  sick  people  over 
65  while  40  percent  wanted  to  keep  social 
security  as  it  is.  Despite  the  emphasis 
in  the  survey  questions  on  the  costs  In- 
volved the  majority  of  Mlnnesotans  who 
were  polled  wanted  medical  care  for  the 
aged  as  part  of  their  social  security. 


I  should  like  to  close  my  remarks  by 
referring  to  the  attached  table,  indicat- 
ing certain  population  statistics  of  se- 
lected States  aroimd  the  country.  They 
show  the  percentage  that  the  over-65 
population  is,  relative  to  the  total  popu- 
lation, as  of  1958.  and  also  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population  aged  21  and 
over.  I  close  my  remarks  with  the  ques- 
tion. How  well  are  we  truly  resptonsible  to 
the  emerging  needs  of  our  constituents? 
What  do  we  intend  to  do.  here  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  when  the  is- 
sue completes  its  round  trip  to  and  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

Senior  eitizeru,  as  percentage*  of  total  popu' 
latkm,  and  of  population  Zl  and  over,  in 
selected  States  (a*  of  July  1,  19S8.  Census 
Bureau  estimates) 
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Mr.  PRTKDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  reasons  for  us  to  regret  the 
absence  fnxn  this  bill  of  the  Forand 
proposals  to  include  medical,  hospital, 
and  nursing  home  payments  in  the  bene- 
fits or  our  social  security  legislation.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  one  of  those  reasons. 

We  Americans  have  always  been  proud 
of  our  traditional  desire  to  improve  upon 
the  present,  to  seek  something  better  and 
to  raise  our  living  standards  even  higher. 

This  opportunity  exists  today  in  the 
field  of  medical  services  for  the  aged. 
With  the  pioneering  and  creative  work 
that  Johns  Hopkins  does  in  medicine  and 
surgery,  I  hope  it  is  appropriate  for 
a  Representative  from  Baltimore  to  call 
this  to  your  attention. 

In  the  past  it  was  believed  that  mental 
vagaries,  senility  and  many  physical  dis- 
orders were  an  unavoidable  part  of  the 
aging  process.  But  now  we  know  that 
most  of  the  mental  disturbances  are  due 
to  physical  breakdowns.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  effects  upon  the  brain  from 
inadequate  blood  circulation,  or  from 
blood  that  accumulates  poisons  because 
of  kidney  or  prostate  problems. 

Research  indicates  that  many  physical 
disorders,  previously  considered  inevita- 
ble, are  amenable  to  treatment  and 
sometimes  to  prevention  if  caught  in 
time.  Por  example,  unattended  glau- 
coma may  develop  to  the  ix>int  of  blind- 
ness, undetected  diabetes  may  lead  to 
vascular  complications  and  amputation 
of  a  limb,  protracted  abdominal  pain 
may  be  diagnosed  as  a  metastic  cancer, 
and  a  neglected  c^irdiac  condition  may 
lead  to  disabling  secondary  complica- 
tions. 
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There  are  about  500,000  people  liviiig 
In  America's  nursing  homes  aixl  homes 
for  the  aged.  Most  of  them  are  Just 
vegetating.  By  that  I  mean  tliat  they 
are  sitting  in  their  chairs — scxnetlmes 
tied — or  lying  in  their  beds  without  any 
hope  of  recovery.  They  are  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting  for  their  bodies  to  atro- 
phy and  decay  until  some  vital  CH-gan 
stops  functioning.  There  is  nothing 
more  depressing  than  to  walk  through 
the  rooms  of  such  institutions  and  to 
visit  with  the  patients,  Imowing  in  your 
own  mind  that  "this  is  a  death  house." 
In  my  own  State  of  Maryland  and 
more  particularly  in.  Baltimore  city,  the 
medical  capital  of  the  world,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  nursing 
homes  are  welfare  patients.  Because 
they  are  welfare  patients  the  fee  paid 
for  their  care  is  the  bare  minimum  and 
consequently  they  can  be  given  only  the 
minimum  essentials  of  food,  medical  at- 
tention and  rehabilitation.  They  need 
sometliing  to  occupy  their  long  days — 

some   kind   of   occupational   therapy 

something  to  give  them  purpose.  And 
these  are  only  the  ones  who  can  qualify 
for  public  welfare.  God  knows  how 
many  exist  who  cannot. 

But  the  Senate  subcommittee  rQx>rt 
on  the  problems  of  the  aging  finds  that 
nearly  half  the  patients  in  the  nursing 
homes  could  be  largely  rehabilitated. 

Why  are  these  people  so  cruelly  aban- 
doned to  protracted  decay?  Because 
there  is  not  enough  money  avsdlable  in 
this  rich  country  of  ours  to  give  them 
the  needed  medical  facilities.  It  is  as 
sample  as  that.  Nearly  half  of  the 
skilled  nursing  home  beds  are  considered 
substandard.  Payments  for  patients 
under  old-age  assistance  are  insufBclent 
to  cover  registered  nursing  services, 
routine  medical  care,  rehabilitative  and 
recreational  activity. 

COTisider  for  a  moment  the  progress 
that  we  all  know  about  and  the  cost 
involved.  Not  too  many  years  ago,  peo- 
ple with  mental  disorders  were  locked 
in  padded  rooms,  tied  down  with  ropes 
or  even  chains.  Now,  thank  Ood,  we 
can  give  them  tranquilizers.  But  this 
takes  money.  I  know  of  <me  tranquiliz- 
Ing  pill  that  is  taken  once  every  day 
at  a  cost  of  $0.20  each.  A  drug  bill  of 
$40  per  month  is  not  imusual.  Even 
the  rather  common  vitamin  pill,  multe- 
cebrln,  costs  over  $0.04  each  at  the 
ordinary  retail  outlet. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  Forand 
bill  is  no  panacea,  it  Is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  the  salvation  of  some  of 
our  feUow  human  beings.  Furthermore, 
they  provide  a  method  by  which  all  of 
us  may  contribute,  while  we  are  working, 
to  a  fund  for  better  care  and  happiness 
when  we  have  passed  into  retirement. 
With  a  quarter  of  a  million  "human 
vegetables"  now  in  our  institutions  un- 
necessarily, it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
action. 

Therefore,  in  deploring  the  unfor- 
tunate decision  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  am  speaking  in  be- 
half of  humanity,  rather  than  in  terms 
of  a  political  issue.  It  is  without  re- 
flection upon  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee that  I  hope  the  other  body  gives 
this  House  a  chance  to  reconsider  the 
matter  and  reach  a  sounder  concliislon 
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(fore  concluding.   I  would   like  to 

to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 

House  a  most  timely  article  printed 

le  Baltimore  Evening  Sim  of  Jime  20, 

I,  pointing  up  the  very  real  and  grow- 

problem  trf  Baltimore  city's  sick,  aged 

and  homeless.    And  I'm  sure  this  same 

pnblem  is  duplicated  in  every  major 

cit; '  in  the  coimtry.    Surely  the  conclu- 

sloi  is  inescapable  that  legislation   in 

tht  nature  of  the  Forand  bill  is  called 

for  to  aid  this  unfortunate  segment  of 

oui  population. 

Ilr.  LANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
"shotgun"  health  insurance  bill  for  the 
age  d.  Either  we  vote  for  it,  knowing  that 
it  11  ^111  provide  very  little  medical  security 
for  the  16  million  Americans  over  65,  or 
do  absolutely  nothing  for  them  at  this 
session. 

C  Confronted  with  this  very  narrow 
Che  ice,  we  have  no  recourse  but  to  vote 
for  H.R.  12580,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
became  the  entering  wedge  for  a  gen- 
uins  health  Insurance  bill  in  the  next 
Coi  igress. 

\  fe  believe  that  the  whole  approach  of 
H J ,.  12580  to  the  problem  of  health  in- 
sur  uice  for  the  aged  is  wrong.  The  hu- 
milating  means  test  merely  increases 
son  ewhat  the  number  of  those  who 
woxld  qualify  as  medically  indigent, 
the-eby  placing  health  insimmce  on  a 
chaity  basis,  rather  than  a  dignified 
insired  right,  through  the  Federal  old- 
age,  sxirvivors,  and  disability  insurance 
system. 

Tils  is  not  primarily  the  problem  of 
me<  leal  care  for  the  very  poor,  who  are 
car(  d  for  under  welfare  and  old-age  as- 
sist mce  programs.  The  purpose  we  had 
in  iiind  was  to  remove  for  all  the  aged 
the  dread  fear  that  an  expensive  Illness 
wot  Id  wipe  out  a  lifetime  of  slender  sav- 
ingj ,  threaten  the  ownership  of  a  home, 
force  dependence  on  children,  or  make 
one  after  a  lifetime  of  independence, 
submit  to  the  bureaucratic  test  of  pau- 
perism. 

Almost  $400  million  a  year  is  now  being 
spei  t  by  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
erm  lents  for  medical  care  under  the  old- 
age  assistance  program.  The  committee 
bill  wm  inevitably  increase  this  amount, 
plac  ng  an  unfair  burden  on  State  and 
loca  governments.  This  would  put  off 
for ;  ears,  in  some  States,  the  Implemen- 
tati<  n  of  health  insxirance  for  the  aged, 
even  on  the  restricted  "public  assistance" 
defl]  dtion. 

Tl  lis  bill  is  in  the  nature  of  a  delaying 
acti<  n,  and  one  that  might  beguile  wish- 
ful 1  hinkers  into  the  belief  that  it  Is  a 
bargain-basement  method  of  securing 
heal  h  insurance  when  in  fact,  because 
it  \s  financed  from  general  revenues,  it 
woiili  compel  some  of  the  aged  to  pay 
for  health  Insurance  they  would  be  In- 
eligi!>le  to  receive. 

Be  ir  in  mind  that,  under  existing  old- 
age  )  issistance  provisions,  24  States  fail 
to  m  itch  all  the  Federal  funds  at  their 
dispcsal.  Only  the  social  security  sys- 
tem !an  provide  medical  care  Insiu-ance 
for  ttie  aged  on  a  sound,  contributory 
f ouni  latlon,  financed  by  the  payment  of 
mode  St  amounts  on  the  part  of  employer 
and  employee  during  the  beneficiarj-'s 
workng  years. 


Eventually,  we  must  come  to  this  so- 
lution: 1960  was  the  year  to  make  a  real 
beginning  instead  of  a  false  start.  If 
put  to  the  vote  of  the  American  people, 
they  would  overwhelmingly  agree  to 
fractional  payroll  deductions  in  order  to 
finance  health  insurance  in  their  old  age 
as  a  matter  of  right  and  not  as  charity. 

Because  this  bill  will  Improve  unem- 
ployment compensation  provisions,  ex- 
tend coverage  under  the  Federal  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, and  provide  disability  benefits  to 
additional  individuals,  I  shall  vote  for  It. 

However,  I  am  very  much  disappointed 
because  It  takes  only  a  feeble  step  toward 
providing  health  Insurance  for  the  aged. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  a  major 
responsibility  that  cannot  be  postponed 
much  longer. 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  impres- 
sing upon  this  chamber  the  urgency  of 
action  to  alleviate  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  elderly  through  improving  our 
system  of  social  insurance. 

Coming  as  I  do  from  the  Union's  last 
great  frontier,  and  representing  as  I  do 
the  pioneering  spirit  of  all  of  Alaska's 
brave  citizens.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  show  the  same  pioneering 
spirit  in  developing  a  bold  new  program 
that  would  help  to  insure  to  the  older 
citizens — to  the  pioneers  of  another 
day— the  type  of  medical  care  which 
they  need  but  which  they  presently  can- 
not afford. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  have  one  of 
the  greatest  c^portimitles  ever  pre- 
sented to  a  governing  body  in  the  20th 
century  to  pioneer  in  this  medical  care 
field.  This  is  no  place  for  weakness  or 
timidity— not  when  we  stand  here  on 
this  frontier  and  gaze  at  a  promised  land 
in  which  our  senior  citizens  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  Uve  out  their  days  In  good 
health  and  personal  dignity. 

The  Forand  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  pioneering 
spirit  of  which  I  speak.    By  using  the 
social  security  system  as  the  vehicle  for 
financing  old-age  insurance  for  medical 
and  hospital  care  the  element  of  self  re- 
liance is  maintained,  and  the  concept  of 
doles  postulated  on  demonstrable  pau- 
perism is  abandoned.     At  this  point  I 
cannot  be  sure  of  all  the  details,  and  the 
extend  to  which  the  employed  people  of 
America  and  their  employers  are  willing 
to  be  taxed  under  the  Forand-type  of 
legislaUon.  but  I  do  feel  sincerely  that  It 
is  the  right  approach.    I  do  not  see  that 
there  would  necessarily  be  a  deprivation 
of  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of 
doctor     or     medical     InsUtutlon.    The 
Gtovemmenfs  role  could  be  kept  at  the 
job    of    collecting    and    disbursing    the 
funds,  and  othen*-ise  administering  the 
program    for    those    who    are    eligible. 
Afterall.  the  social  security  system  has 
demonstrated  its  worth  through  25  years 
of  insuring  an  honorable  retirement  for 
millions  of  our  citizens.     On  the  other 
hand  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  solve 
the  medical  problems  of  the  aged   by 
Federal  subsidies  to  State  welfare  pro- 
grams,   except    on    a    temporary    basis 
pending  effecUveness  of  the  Forand-type 
program,  which  should  be  iniUated  and 
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put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  it  will  be  many  years  before  all  of 
the  persons  to  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  the  program  will  have  paid 
their  respective  shares  of  the  tax  in- 
volved. Neither  do  I  think  that  any 
general  or  adequate  solution  of  this 
problem  e^an  be  attained  by  Federal  and 
State  payments  to  Insurance  companies 
in  the  form  of  partial  payments  of  pre- 
miums upon  health  Insurance  policies. 

Although  our  hands  are  largely  tied 
under  the  committee  bill  presently  imder 
consideration.  I  hope  that  the  other  body 
can  add  the  Forand  bill's  principles  to 
the  social  security  amendments  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  before  us  and  send  it 
back  for  our  approval. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  most  forcibly  with  the 
views  already  expressed  in  this  Chamber 
concerning  the  need  for  prompt  action 
to  alleviate  the  financial  burdens  of  our 
senior  citizens  through  enactment  of  so- 
cial security  medical  care. 

It  is  most  regrettable,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  as  of  this  date  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  not  in  a  position  to  record 
their  support  for  health  care  legislation 
that  would  become  a  part  of  our  social 
security  system — for  It  is  my  earnest  be- 
lief that  there  is  overwhelming  senti- 
ment in  this  body  for  such  legislation. 

No  issue  in  modern  times — certainly 
not  since  the  enactment  of  the  great 
social  legislation  of  the  1930's — has  in- 
spired the  imagination  of  the  American 
people  as  has  the  health  care  bill  Intro- 
duced by  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  and  co- 
sponsored  by  many  us,  of  Including  my- 
self. Each  Member  of  this  House  must 
be  acutely  conscious  of  that  fact,  for  the 
proof  that  this  issue  has  aroused  the 
American  people  Is  nowhere  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  volume  of  mall  which 
has  poured  into  each  of  our  offlces  ex- 
pressing concern  on  this  issue.  And  the 
tenor  of  this  mail  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  prompt  action  by  the 
Congress  In  adopting  health  care  legisla- 
tion which  would  be  a  broadening  of  the 
social  security  program  of  which  we  are 
so  justly  proud. 

The  American  people  are  not  indiffer- 
ent to  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
They  are  watching  us.  they  are  depend- 
ing on  us,  to  dlscliarge  our  obligations 
as  their  elected  representatives.  They 
will  not  be  placated  by  stopgap  plans; 
they  will  not  settle  for  a  program  that, 
even  if  it  were  in  effect  ratified  by  each 
of  the  50  States,  nevertheless  would  pro- 
vide health  care  for  the  most  medically 
indigent.  The  American  people  will  not 
accept  halfway  measiu-es — indeed,  they 
should  not  be  asked  to  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  maximum  In  medical 
care  which  we,  as  the  richest  nation  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  can  in  our  wisdom 
devise. 

We  in  this  distinguished  body  should 
be  proud,  indeed,  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  For  and]  for  the  ex- 
cellent program  which  he  has  devised 
and  so  carefully  shepherded  through  3 
difficult  years.  It  Is  indeed  regrettable 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  this  very 
sound  plan  for  health  care  for  the  aged 
originated  in  this  Chamber,  we  in  the 


House  cannot  be  the  first  in  the  Congress 
to  vote  on  this  Issue  because  of  the  par- 
liamentary situation  we  find  ourselves  in. 

Because  of  the  situation,  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  principle  of  medical 
care  for  the  aged  as  part  of  our  social 
security  system — and  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  majority  of  this  body 
supports  this  principle — are  temporarily 
foreclosed  from  voting  on  this  issue.  It 
is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  M^nbers  in 
the  other  body  of  the  Congress  will  sub- 
stitute a  more  effective  health  care  pro- 
gram for  the  pitifully  inadequate  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  now  before  this  body. 
Wlien  that  happens,  I  am  confident  their 
amendment  will  receive  a  warm  recep- 
tion in  this  House. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  we  should 
not  compel  the  senior  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica— the  people  who  built  this  wonderful 
country  of  ours — to  be  reduced  to  a 
pauper  status  before  a  greatful  nation 
will  provide  them  adequate  hospital  and 
surgical  care  in  their  advanced  age. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  the  Forand 
bill  which  is  not  Included  in  the  bill  liow 
pending  before  us.  This  is  the  provision 
that  would  have  permitted  hospital  and 
surgica'  benefits  to  widows  and  under- 
aged  children  receiving  social  security 
benefits  when  the  family's  breadwinner 
has  died.  These  children  should  be  pro- 
vided better  than  pauper's  care. 

I  know  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  worked  very  hard  in  try- 
ing to  find  a  solution  to  this  difficult 
problem  of  hospital  or  siu'gical  care 
for  our  aged  citizens.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee deserves  our  ccnnmendation  for 
its  sincere  effort.  Since  the  committee 
in  Its  wisdom  believes  it  has  gone  as  far 
as  it  can,  I  do  hope  the  other  body  will 
write  in  the  necessary  amendments  to 
make  this  a  really  effective  program  and 
I  shall  support  such  amenelments  when 
they  are  returned  here  for  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I*Ir. 
Chairman,  after  months  debate  in  com- 
mittee and  throughout  the  country,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  now  prepar- 
ing to  vote  on  a  bill  which  supposedly 
includes  a  program  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion's aged  with  health  (iare. 

The  program  before  us,  however,  does 
not  meet — nor  does  it  seriously  attempt 
to  meet — the  needs  of  America's  elderly. 
Under  the  guise  of  doing  something  for 
our  older  folk,  it  seeks  to  reap  political 
rewards  while  at  the  same  time  stifiing 
the  only  type  of  program  that  can  do  the 
job  in  this  important  area. 

Congressional  testimony  has  proven — 
without  a  sliadow  of  a  doubt — that  our 
older  citizens  are  unable  to  meet  their 
health  needs.  No  one,  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle,  would  attempt  to  claim  that 
our  16  million  people  aged  65  and  over  do 
not  need  help  if  they  are  to  maintain 
their  health. 

So  shocking  and  imshakable  has  this 
testimony  been,  that  even  an  indiffer- 
ent administration  was  forced  to  call  for 
some  type  of  legislation  in  this  field.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  culminls- 
tration  proposal  was  grossly  inadequate. 
It  may  have  contained  political  benefits 
for  the  Republican  Party,  but  it  would 
have  produced  few  benefits  for  the 
elderly. 


Many  of  us  hoped  that  the  program 
adopted  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  be  of  a  different  nature. 
As  proponents  of  the  Forand  bill,  we  had 
long  recognized  that  any  aid-to-the-aged 
hiealth  care  program — to  be  effective — 
would  have  to  be  based  on  the  social 
security  system.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  apparently,  did  not  grasp 
the  Importance  of  this  essential  prereq- 
uisite. 

After  studying  the  committee  pro- 
posals in  this  area,  I  can  only  conclude 
that  the  great  weight  of  this  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  has  been  in 
vain.  And  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
many  meetings  of  senior  citizens  that 
have  been  held  throughout  the  country 
also  have  been  in  vain. 

The  committee's  plan  provides  no 
health  care  for  the  aged.  In  simple 
terms,  it  provides  charity  and  nothing 
but  charity.  Even  this  charity,  I  might 
point  out,  is  contingent  upon  the  action 
of  the  separate  States. 

I  do  not  believe  for  1  minute  that 
this  proposed  legislation  will  fool  the 
American  people.  Surely  the  elderly  will 
quickly  realize  that  their  needs  have  not 
been  met.  Even  worse,  while  this  bill 
gives  verbal  support  to  the  health  prob- 
lems of  the  aged,  in  practice  it  denies  to 
those  65  or  over  any  hofie  of  (Staining 
effective  assistance  while  they  are  still 
capable  of  benefiting  from  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  should  this  bill  be 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  prove  to  be  in- 
adequate. By  placing  health  care  needs 
solely  on  the  foundation  of  relief,  rather 
than  social  security,  this  measure  could 
create  a  near-ins\u-mountable  obstacle, 
possibly  bl(x;king  passage  of  future — and 
more  practical — legislation. 

Every  thinking  Monber  of  the  House 
must  recognize  that  this  proposal  will 
confuse  public  opinicoi  cuid — at  worst — 
will  tragically  delay  the  chance  of  the 
aged  to  obtain  the  care  they  desperately 
need. 

America's  aged  do  not  seek  charity. 
They  are  not  down  on  bended  knee  beg- 
ging for  the  opportunity  to  go  on  relief 
rolls.  Nor  do  they  lock,  forward  to  tak- 
ing a  pauper's  oath,  declaring  themselves 
poverty-stricken  and  wards  of  the  State. 

No  one  likes  to  be  p(x>r.  No  (me  likes 
to  be  old.  Certainly,  no  one  Ukes  to  be 
both.  But  statistics  show  that  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  our  elderly  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  medical  care. 
Living  on  small  pensions,  sometimes 
solely  on  social  security,  and  sometimes 
only  on  painfully  gathered  life  savings, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  those  who  have 
reached  retirement  age  are  in  constant 
fear  of  serious  illness 

These  are  the  people  asking  us  for 
help.  They  are  not  asking  for  a  means 
test.  They  are  asking  for  legislation  that 
will  permit  them  to  live  out  their  years 
free  from  the  threat  of  penury  caused 
by  ill  health. 

When  I  was  a  young  boy,  I  remember 
seeing  the  many  Civil  War  veterans  who 
were  living  out  their  lives  with  no  place 
to  go.  They  sat  in  the  parks  and  sunned 
themselves,  they  sat  on  the  front  porches 
of  their  children  and  they  sat  on  benches 
in  front  of  neighborhood  grocery  stores. 
In  many  ways,  they  were  honored  and 
respected,  but  ev&x  then  they  belonged 
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to  Another  era  and  their  usefulness  had 
pcwt.  They  were  honored,  but  for  the 
most  part  ^ey  were  d^^endents.  They 
had  lost  the  freedom  they  fought  for. 

The  Civil  War  Teterans  are  no  Iod^n* 
with  us.  And  something  else  has 
changed.  Our  people  no  longer  accept 
the  philosophy  that  once  man  has  be- 
come full  of  years,  he  has  no  further 
purpose.  Today,  we  believe  that  when 
our  older  citizens  retire  after  making 
their  ccmtrlbution  to  society,  they  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  their  "golden  years"  In 
dignity  and  independence. 

We  believe  that  men  and  women  of  65 
and  more  have  the  right  to  lead  con- 
structive hves.  to  enjoy  their  retirement, 
to  hold  up  their  heads  with  pride. 

Medical  science  has  played  a  major 
role  in  making  this  humane  concept  pos- 
sible. It  has  developed  the  medicines 
and  the  drugs  that  prolong  life,  ease  Its 
miseries  and  make  possible  happy  «^nH 
healthy  years  of  retirement.  nnfc»-tu- 
nately,  social  science  has  not  kept  up 
with  physical  science.  While  we  have 
learned  how  to  cure  physical  ailments, 
we  have  not — as  a  nation — learned  how 
to  cure  social  ailments. 

We  have  provided  medicines  to  allevi- 
ate heart  trouble,  blood  diseases  and 
other  physical  infirmities,  but  we  have 
provided  no  relief  against  Insecurity  and 
indignity.  It  is  these  social  problems 
Uiat  we  are  attempting  to  solve  through 
health-care-for-the-aged  le^^slaticn. 

All  of  us  know  that  the  miracles  of 
modem  science  are  not  cheap.  We  rec- 
ognize that  the  availability  of  the  new 
wonder  drugs  Is  ottai  conditioned  by  a 
high  iHlce  tag.  Sometimes  I  wmider  who 
is  in  a  more  pitiful  position— the  man 
who  is  dying  from  a  sret-incurable  dis- 
ease, or  the  man  n^o  knows  that  the 
drug  that  coold  save  him  is  available, 
but  is  beyond  his  means. 

If  all  of  us — on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — 
did  not  recognize  the  seriousness  of  this 
health  care  problem  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, I  would  not  be  talking  about  hu- 
manity; I  would  be  talking  statistics. 
But  aU  of  us  do  recognize  the  problem — 
even,  I  might  add,  if  some  of  us  only  see 
it  in  a  political  context. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  clearly 
avoids  our  social  responsibilities  to  the 
aged  ill. 

Not  only  is  it  grossly  inadequate  In 
the  amoimt  of  aid  proposed,  but  the 
mechanism  tor  granting  this  aid  runs 
completely  contrary  to  the  desires  of  the 
people  the  measure  Is  supposed  to  help. 

If  enacted.  America's  elderly  would 
only  find  that  they  have  been  given  one 
more  category  under  which  they  can 
apply  few  relief. 

If  enacted,  those  too  old  for  gainful 
employment  would  only  find  that  their 
health  needs  must  forever  be  secondary 
to  tiielr  financial  needs. 

If  enacted,  even  those  senior  citizens 
eligible  for  assistance— the  majority 
would  not  be  eligible— would  find  their 
needs  further  subjected  to  individual 
State  budgets. 

If  enacted.  aU  of  our  citizens  would 
be  denied  the  opportunity  of  contribut- 
ing to  their  old  age  health  insurance 
coverage  while  employed  and  would  be 
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to  rely  upon  charity  after  their 
days  are  over. 
While  1  will,  of  course,  vote  In  favor 
this  legislation  as  part  of  the  omni- 
bin,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do 
only  in  the  hope  that  the  other  body 
recognize  the  real  problems  faced 
the  elderly  and  come  forth  with  an 
that  solves  these  problems 
than  ignoring  them  through  a 
and  hypocritical  political  maneuver, 
ilr.  Chairman,    a    further    problem 
wUch  will  be  caused  by  the  enactment 
this  bill  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
by  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Asiociation    and  the  New    Jersey  Civil 
Seirlce  Employees  Association: 

HJl.  12580  is  enacted  in  its  present  form 

rill  reduce  the  retirement  allowances  of 

OKlmately    2.130    New    Jersey    teachers 

IJOO  other  New  Jersey  public  employ - 

The  average  cut  In  allowance  wUl  be 

-'-ately   $1,300   per   year   for   retired 

and  approximately  $9<M)  per   year 

other  retired  public  employees. 

people  affected  by  this  legislation  are 
Brs  of  the  New  Jersey  Teachers  Pen- 
and  Annuity  Fund  and  the  New  Jersey 
\c  Employees  Retirement  System.    They 
retired  under  a  plan  which  permits  the 
of  New  Jersey  to  reduce  the  retire- 
aUowanoe  payable  by  the  State  pen- 
fund  if  the  employee  earned  a  social 
benefit  through  New  Jersey  public 
lent.     Any    social    security    benefit 
In  this  way  is  used  to  relieve  the 
of  all  or  a  portion  of  its  obligation  to 
a  pension  to  retired  pubUc  employees, 
of  the  persons  alTected  by  this  leg- 
have  purposely  advanced  the  dates 
1  heir  retirement  in  order  to  avoid  eam- 
a  social  security  benefit  through  public 
tloyment  in  New  Jersey.     If  BLR.   12580 
e  lacted  in  its  present  form  section  20i(a) 
reduce  the  number  of  quarters  of  oot- 
E  required  to  attain  fully  insxired  status 
(uch  a  degree  that  aU  of  these  people 
be  considered  as  having  earned   their 
security  benefits  through  New  Jersey 
employment. 

effect  on  these  people  will  be  a  sub- 

'  reduction  in  latxaae  through  loss  of 

from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

teachers  were  asked  to  accept  Inte- 

of  their  pension  fimd  with   social 

■.  many  older  teachers  were  hesitant 

along.     8<»ne  of  these  were   already 

a  to  BOdal  security  benefits  in  addi- 

to  State  pensions  as  a  resiilt  of  work 

jrivate  employment  or  as  dependents  of 

'  '  security  beneflclarieB.     The  argument 

convinced  many  of  these  people  to 

"yes"  for  IntegraUon  was  that  under 

terms    of   the    proposal   anyone   who 

to  avoid  Integration  cotild  do  so  by 

from  New  Jersey  public  employment 

earning  fully  Insured  social  security 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association  and 

New    Jersey  Civil    Service   Association 

lot  asking  for  any  extension  of  social 

■^  benefits  for  these  people.     We  are 

that  the  benefits   they   were  prom- 

when  they  retired  will  be  paid. 

are   not    asking  that   regulations   be 

"i  specially  for  these  p>eople.     We  are 

that  the  requirements  for  attaining 

insured   status     which    existed    when 

people  retired  be  preserved  for  them. 


PARBSTEIN.        Mr.    Chairman, 
although  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill! 
so  because  I  have  no  choice,    f 
the  amendment  to  the  social  se- 
curity measure  as  represented  by  the 
bin  rather  than  the  amendment 
presently  before  us.    It  Is  my  earnest 


hope  that  the  Senate  will  amend  the 
present  bin  in  keeping  with  the  Forand 
bin. 

Home,  hospital,  and  medical  care  for 
those  on  social  security  as  represented 
by  the  Forand  bin  is  a  must  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  It  wlU  assist  those 
who  need  help  most  and  can  afford  the 
expense  least.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
70  million  workers  presently  covered  by 
social  security  should  be  permitted  to 
contribute,  while  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity, for  paid-up  medical  care  protec- 
tion for  themselves  and  their  dependents 
when  their  years  of  productive  earning 
capacity  have  ceased,  especially  when 
they  clamor  for  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
In  this  fashion,  a  plazmed  and  orderly 
basis  without  cost  to  the  general  reve- 
nues of  Government  can  take  care  of  the 
cost. 

The  administration  plan  and  the  plan 
presently  proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  incorporated  in  the 
social  security  biU  depends  upon  the 
States  passing  legislation  to  effectuate 
any  plan  of  assistance  to  the  aged  in- 
sofar as  home,  hospital,  and  medical  care 
is  concerned.  It  is  put  on  the  basis  of 
a  means  test  rather  than  on  actuarial  or 
insurance  basis.  This  I  do  not  think  is 
a  salutary  basis  for  this  great  need  of 
our  senior  citizens.  The  program  of  as- 
sistance under  the  blU  before  us  differs 
very  little  from  old-age  assistance  and 
it  would  place  a  burden  on  some  of  the 
States  which  are  financially  unable  to 
meet  this  new  obUgaUon.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  that  there  will  be  no  legis- 
laUon  whatsoever  to  aid  those  who  we 
f&el  should  be  assisted  in  certain  areas 
of  the  coimtry. 

The  ofBcIal  estimate  of  cost  to  the 
Federal  Govemmoit  is  about  $185  mil- 
Uon  and  approximately  $140  million  to 
the  States.  This,  I  understand,  is  based 
on  providing  medical  service  for  only  an 
estimated  one-half  to  1  million  persons 
during  the  year. 

Experience  under  our  present  pubUc 
assistance  programs  indicates  that  Fed- 
eral matching  grants,  along  either  the 
old  or  new  lines,  win  not  make  good 
health  care  generally  available  even  for 
the  smaU  minority  of  the  aged  theo- 
retically being  aided. 

The  problem  of  Insecurity  arising  from 
the  high  cost  of  medical  care  during  the 
years  of  retirement  is  not  primarily  the 
problem  of  the  very  poor.  The  objec- 
tive should  be  to  remove  for  an  the  aged 
the  haunting  fear  that  an  expensive  Ul- 
ness  wdn  wipe  out  a  Ufetime  accumula- 
tion of  savings,  threaten  the  ownership 
or  a  home,  force  dependence  on  chlWren. 
or  make  one.  after  a  lifetime  of  hide- 
pendence,  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  a 
test  of  need. 

Our  goal  is.  so  far  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent dependency  rather  than  to  deal  with 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer 

J^FJ^  ^,^  occurred.  By  contributing 
additional  small  amounts  from  their 
earnings  to  the  nearly  universal  social 
security  system,  workers  could  gain  in- 
surance protecUon  against  medical  care 
costs  in  retirement  and  their  possible 
future  dependency  could  be  prevented. 

Only  the  social  security  system  can 
provide  medical  care  Insurance  for  the 
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aged  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  If  medi- 
cal care  costs  are  not  met  by  social  in- 
surance, increasingly  they  win  be  met 
through  relief.  Almost  $400  million  a 
year  is  now  being  spent  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  for  medical 
care  under  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram; the  committee  bin  would  increase 
this  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars, and  this  would  be  just  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  absence  of  social  insurance 
protection  this  drain  on  general  reve- 
nues win  more  than  double  in  the  next 
several  years. 

Under  the  Forand  biU  health  benefits, 
added  to  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
would  next  year  provide  benefits  to  ap- 
proximately 12  miUion  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens; this  is  a  goal  for  us  to  pursue. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
has  been  said  emphasizing  the  wisdom 
of  devising  a  meaningful  health  care 
program  for  our  millions  of  retired  citi- 
zens within  the  framework  of  the  so- 
cial security  system,  and  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  these  views. 

A  quarter  century  ago,  when  the  Con- 
gress first  enacted  the  social  security 
system.  President  Roosevelt  made  it 
abundantly  evident  that  we  were  at  the 
beginning — not  at  the  end — of  the  pro- 
gram of  caring  for  those  citizens  who 
had  contributed  so  much  to  their  coun- 
try during  their  productive  years.  The 
Congress  ha4  many  times  endorsed  this 
view  by  constant  reappraisal  and  im- 
provement of  the  social  security  system. 
Now  we  come  to  the  point  where  we 
can  make  perhaps  the  greatest  improve- 
ment since  the  system  was  first  found- 
ed— the  incorporation  into  its  provi- 
skMis  of  a  plan  to  underwrite  those  medi- 
cal expenses  which  come  more  frequently 
with  advancing  age  and  weigh  so  cruelly 
on  our  senior  citizens,  whose  financial 
resources  are  stiU  only  at  a  marginal 
level  despite  the  great  advances  we  have 
made  In  our  social  security  program 
these  last  25  years. 

It  is  regrettable,  in  the  light  of  the 
great  pubUc  interest  in  this  program, 
that  we  in  this  body  should  find  our- 
selves at  a  point  where  we  are  temporari- 
ly without  the  power  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted  on  this  great  issue.  It  is 
even  more  regrettable  when  it  appears, 
as  it  does  to  me.Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
is  overwhelming  support  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  exactly  the  kind  of  program  that 
our  senior  citizens  want  and  deserve. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  prohibiting  any  amend- 
ments by  the  House  to  the  bill  before  us. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  to  rectify  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  They  can  do 
this  through  the  simple  process  of 
amending  the  social  security  measure 
which  we  shaU  shortly  send  to  that 
body.  In  doing  so,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  there  wiU  be  no  attempt  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  mlUions  of  retired  citi- 
zens by  adopting  Uttle  more  than  a 
Madison  Avenue  slogan  wrapped  around 
a  billlmi  dollar  subsidy  for  the  insurance 
companies.  In  doing  so,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  other  body  win  not  attempt  to 
degrade  our  older  citizens  in  their  golden 
years  by  forcing  upon  them  a  cruel  pro- 
gram that  would  compel  them  to  take 


"paupers'  oaths"  before  they  can  receive 
the  medical  care  they  deserve. 

There  is  a  simple  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem: The  other  body  need  only  substi- 
tute, for  the  totaUy  inadequate  medical 
care  provisions  now  in  this  biU,  a  pro- 
erram  of  the  type  sponsored  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  and  by  so 
many  other  Members  of  this  distin- 
guished body.  If  that  is  done.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  this  House  wiU  not  be 
derelict  in  discharging  its  responsibiU- 
ties.  If  then  we  are  given  legislation 
of  the  type  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island,  this  body  will  swiftly 
and  overwhelmingly  add  its  stamp  of 
approval. 

I  am  supporting  the  biU  in  its  present 
form  for  the  reasons  stated. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  Is  my  intention  to  vote  for  HH. 
12580,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rule 
prevented  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
from  amending  it  so  as  to  make  more 
adequate  provisions.  My  vote  for  the 
rule  and  for  the  biU  are  to  be  Interpreted 
only  as  giving  voice  to  my  opinion  that 
the  bin  should  be  passed  to  the  other 
body  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  meaning- 
ful medical  care  amendments  wiU  be 
added  to  it. 

The  question  of  medical  care  for  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens.  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  one  which  can  much  longer  be  left 
in  the  realm  of  "things  to  do  tomorrow, 
or  next  year,  or  in  the  next  Congress." 
The  aged  are  not  getting  any  younger, 
they  are  not  becoming  less  numerous, 
their  health  problems,  despite  smug  as- 
surances from  some  private  insurance 
companies,  are  not  becoming  less  acute. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand] 
will  soon  leave  the  service  of  this  House, 
after  a  long  and  distinguished  career, 
typified  by  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation.    The  medical  care 
bill  which  bears  his  name  is  only  one 
proposal   among   many   of  great  merit 
which  were  presented  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.    Yet  this  crusade  has 
been  led  so  ably  by  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  that  this  whole  issue  has 
become  identified  by  his  name.    "Are  we 
or  are  we  not  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  Forand   bill?"     This  is  the  way  in 
which  most  of  us  think  about  this  issue. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  86th  Con- 
gress win  not  adjourn  without  sending 
to  the  President  some  kind  of  Forand 
bill,  no  matter  whose  name  is  attached 
to  it.     Such  action.  wiU  be,  I  trust,  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  distinguished  career 
of   the  able   and   dedicated   gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation  have  been  waiting  for  the 
Congress  to  act  for  many  years  now. 
This  is  not  a  new  issue.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  studied  it,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Problems  of 
the  Aged  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  of  the  other  body  has 
studied  it  with  great  care.  Private  or- 
ganizations have  studied  it.  Individual 
members  have  studied  it.  This  subject 
has  been  studied  in  every  way.  from  every 
angle  and  by  every  group  which  could 
possibly  have  an  interest.  Even  the  ad- 
ministration   has    given    the    problem 


careful  attention.  Yet  the  best  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  can  come 
forth  with  is  the  present  bill,  while  we 
are  urged  by  the  AMA  to  "wait  until  the 
White  House  Conference  can  study  the 
problem."  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  plenty  of  study.  What  we  need  now 
is  action. 

The  Forand  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
give  the  senior  citizens  of  the  Nation 
much-needed  assistance  with  the  insur- 
mountable costs  of  health  care ;  it  would 
give  to  those  not  yet  ready  for  retirement 
a  means  of  helping  themselves  to  prepare 
for  the  time  when  high  medical  costs  and 
low  income  wiU  simultaneously  loom  be- 
fore them.  We  have  been  told  in  the 
same  breath  that  this  biU  would  "ruin 
the  moral  fiber  of  the  American  people" 
and  that,  "if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  costs,  they  can  always  get  a  doctor's 
help,  just  by  asking."  Mr.  Chairman, 
which  is  more  ruinous  to  a  nation's  moral 
fiber — setting  up  a  way  by  which  the 
people  themselves  can  pay  for  future 
medical  costs,  or  urging  them  to  accept 
the  charity  which  most  Americans  are 
too  proud  to  accept?  The  Forand  biU 
takes  the  former  approach — one  which  is. 
I  think,  more  in  keeping  with  the  very 
American  traditions  of  self-reliance  that 
we  aU  believe  in. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
reported  to  the  House  some  medical  care 
];xt>visions.  But  these  provisions  are  far 
from  what  is  needed  -to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge. Under  the  committee's  biU,  the 
States  may — if  the  individual  States  so 
choose — institute  a  program  of  what 
amounts  to  medical  pubUc  assistance. 
The  decision  to  leave  the  problem  to  the 
States  will,  undoubtedly,  be  defended  as 
showing  devotion  to  "States  rights."  But 
just  to  make  sure  that  "States  rights" 
are  not  used  to  help  too  many  people,  the 
State  is  forbidden  to  make  its  medical 
care  available  to  people  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State,  have  adequate  funds 
available.  "States  rights"  hare,  as  in  so 
many  places,  seems  to  be  largely  a  device 
to  make  sure  that  we  don't  give  too  much 
aid  to  too  many  people.  A  State,  under 
this  bUl,  has  the  right  to  be  conserva- 
tive, even  stingy.  But  it  is  denied  the 
"right"  to  be  Uberal,  to  throw  away 
means  tests,  and  to  make  medical  care 
available  on  a  broad  basis. 

The  administration,  led  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President,  urges  that 
health  care  for  the  aged  ought  to  be 
voluntary  rather  than  compulsory. 

I  suppose  what  we  have  in  the  bill 
before  us  is  also  voluntary  in  that 
sense.  Perhaps  it  is  more  so.  because 
there  is  no  assurance  that  anyone  win  get 
any  help  at  alL 

What  is  compulsory  about  the  Forand 
bin,  and  similar  proposals  to  place  old- 
age  health  care  under  the  social  security 
system? 

What  is  compulsory  is  the  social  secur- 
ity tax.  An  persons  who  win  some  day 
have  a  right  to  draw  benefits  must  pay 
premiums,  which  might  be  as  high  as  $12 
a  year.  That  is  compulsory.  As  far  as 
the  benefits  are  concerned,  they  are  vol- 
untary. No  one  has  to  i^iply  for  than  or 
accept  them. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  so-called  vol- 
untary plans.    They  are  not  under  the 
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social  security  system;  they  are  paid  for 
out  of  general  tax  revenues,  collected 
from  all  Federal  taxpayers.  Does  any- 
one who  refuses  the  benefits  get  a  rebate 
on  his  taxes?  Not  at  all.  Can  anyone 
foreswear  benefits  in  the  future  in  return 
for  lower  taxes?    Not  a  chance. 

Then  what  is  voluntary  about  these 
plans?  Only  that  no  one  has  to  apply 
for  benefits. 

What  is  the  difference?  In  both  cases, 
taxes  are  compulsory— except  that  under 
the  Porand  bill,  everyone  who  paid  the 
taxes  would  be  entitled  to  benefits  if  he 
wanted  them.  In  both  cases,  benefits 
are  voluntary,  except  that  under  the  ad- 
ministration and  committee  plans  every- 
one who  sought  benefits  would  have  to 
be  dead  broke  first. 

Where  is  the  real  difference?  Is  one 
approach  really  voluntary  and  the  other 
compulsory?     Of  coiirse  not. 

Neither  one  is  volimtary  when  it  comes 
to  paying  the  bill.  Both  are  "voluntary" 
when  it  comes  to  refusing  benefits. 

TTie  real  difference  is  that  the  FY>rand 
bill  is  volimtary  when  it  comes  to  draw- 
ing benefits.  Under  a  Porand-type  plan, 
tied  in  with  social  security,  the  benefits 
would  be  ready  and  waiting  for  those 
who  needed  them.  Under  the  phony 
substitutes,  it  would  be  volimtary  with 
the  States  and  the  communities  whether 
benefits  were  available  at  all. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  weaknesses 
I  can  see  in  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  are  others,  the  chief  of  which  is 
its  inadequacy.  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill, 
as  I  said  before,  but  solely  in  order  to 
speed  it  on  its  way  to  the  other  body 
where,  I  hope,  it  can  be  turned  into  legis- 
lation of  the  epochal  kind  we  need  to 
meet  this  crisis. 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  social  security 
amendments  bill  in  hopes  that  it  can  be 
improved  before  it  becomes  law.  How- 
ever, I  would  have  preferred  to  support 
the  Porand  bill  with  some  strengthening 
additions  and  changes.  I  also  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Porand]  for  his  great  effort 
in  behalf  of  medical  care  for  elderly 
people. 

Mr.   STRATTON.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
intend  to  vote  for  the  committee  bill,  al- 
though   there    are   several   aspects    on 
which  I  believe  the  bill  is  inadequate, 
particularly  with  respect  to  its  provisions 
for  medical  care  for  our  senior  citizens. 
The  provision  included  in  this  bill  in  no 
way  meets  the  real  need  of  our  people 
for  a  satisfactory  system  of  medical  in- 
surance which  they  can  make  use  of  with 
dignity.     Instead,  it  requires  the  most 
glaring    kind    of    means    test — virtual 
financial  destitution — before  the  funds 
provided  can  be  utilized.    Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  retired  citizens  in  need 
of  health  care  would  go  without  it  first 
because  they  would  be  too  proud  to  go 
to  this  extreme  to  get  the  medical  and 
hospital  care  they  really  required. 

After  careful  study  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Porand  kind  of  approach  to  this 
great  problem — that  is,  making  this  in- 
surance available  through  an  expansion 
of  the  existing  social  security  system — 
is  the  only  adequate  way  to  deal  with 
the  problem.  Because  of  the  gag  rule 
under  which  this  biU  has  come  before  us 
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the  floor,  it  is  Impossible,  of  course, 
fo^  those  of  us  who  feel  as  I  do,  Mr. 
CI:  airman,  to  make  our  views  known. 

:  am  supporting  the  bill  notwithstand- 
ing that  fact,  however,  in  the  hope  and 
ex  >ectation  that  when  it  goes  over  to 
th  !  other  body,  with  their  less  restrictive 
ru  es  of  procedure,  a  Porand -tsrpe  of 
pli  n  w^ill  be  substituted  for  the  one  con- 
taitied  in  this  bill.  Then  a  revised  and 
imaroved  bill  will  come  back  to  this 
House,  and  I  will  certainly  support  such 
a  I  ew  bill,  and  feel  confident  that  a  ma- 
jor ty  of  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

]  Ir.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier 
in  this  debate  I  pointed  to  the  glaring 
inadequacies  of  this  bill.     Among  these 

I  c  ted  its  failure  to  provide  a  realistic 
hej  1th  care  program  for  the  aged.  With 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  I  would  like 
at  his  time  to  express  in  more  detail  my 
vie  vs  on  this  subject. 

IVeryone,  Mr.  Chairman  recognizes 
the  need  for  some  form  of  health  protec- 
tion for  our  elderly  citizens. 

Everyone  admits  that  the  aged  are 
mo:e  subject  to  illness  than  younger 
persons,  and  that  they  are  less  able  to 
mei  It  the  costs  of  their  ailments  and  hos- 
piti  lization.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Edi  cation,  and  Welfare  has  put  this  gen- 
era conviction  into  figures.  The  De- 
par  ;ment  says  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  medical  requirements  of  persons  over 
65  J, re  two  and  a  half  times  that  of  the 
ave  -age  person.  And,  at  the  same  time. 
74  :>ercent  of  the  aged  have  no  income 
at  £  11  or  receive  less  than  $1,000  a  year; 

II  percent  of  those  over  65  have  between 
$1,(00  and  $2,000  a  year. 

T  lese  figures  tell  a  tragic  story.  They 
rep:  esent  sad  facts — the  facts  of  elderly 
cou  lies  who  have  to  struggle  to  exist  on 
mes  ger  incomes,  but  who  are  anxious  to 
mai  titain  their  dignity,  who  do  not  want 
to  i  ave  their  lifetime  savings  wiped  out 
by  t  he  cost  of  extended  illness,  who  fear 
hav  ng  to  go  on  relief. 

^e  cannot  desert  these  old  people. 
We  cannot  abandon  them,  nor  delude 
thei  a  with  tragically  false  promises.  We 
cam  lot  proffer  plans  that  we  know  will 
not  work,  plans  that  depend  upon  ap- 
proi  al  by  others,  and  that  would  not  re- 
liev<  the  old  folks  of  the  financial  bur- 
den of  their  illness.  Furthermore,  we 
shoild  not  make  these  elderly  citizens 
the  irictims  of  political  warfare. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  introduced 
a  cc  tnpanion  bill  to  that  offered  by  my 
goo<  friend  and  colleague  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  Conrressman  Porand. 
This  cosponsorship  Is  a  means  of  elimi- 
natlJ  ig  politics  from  an  issue  that  I  think 
is  toi )  important  and  too  urgent  for  party 
divis  ons.  I  introduced  a  bill  identical 
to  tl  at  of  Congressman  Porand  for  an- 
othe:  ■  reason— because  I  believe  that  the 
social  security  approach  to  the  problem 
is  ths  most  logical,  the  most  direct,  the 
most  economical. 

M]  bill  would  provide  insurance 
agaiiLst  the  cost  of  hospitalization,  nurs- 
ing 1  ome  care  and  surgical  services.  It 
woul  i  provide  up  to  GO  days  in  a  hospital ; 
it  wculd  provide  an  additional  60  days 
in  a  lursing  home,  a  total  of  120  days  if 
that  Is  necessary.  And  it  would  not  re- 
quire that  these  old  folks  pay  for  this 
insui  ince  out  of  their  meager  funds  dur- 
ing tie  years  of  their  retirement.    In- 


stead, the  cost  of  the  insurance  would  be 
spread  over  all  the  years  of  contribution 
to  the  social  security  trust  fund,  with 
those  who  have  retired  today  being  im- 
mediate beneficiaries  of  the  insurance  if 
and  when  they  need  it. 

The  cost  will  be  hght.  but  the  sum 
would  be  adequate  because  It  is  con- 
tributed over  many  years.  The  very  most 
that  anyone  would  pay  for  this  protec- 
tion would  be  25  cents  a  week.  That 
would  be  for  persons  whose  wage  base  is 
$4,800  a  year  or  more.  Por  those  who 
make  less,  the  cost  would  be  less.  Por 
instance,  for  those  whose  wage  base  is 
$2,400  a  year,  the  cost  would  be  half  as 
much  as  for  those  who  make  $4,800. 

I  support  the  principle  of  coverage  un- 
der the  social  security  system  because 
this  country  has  accepted  this  means  of 
meeting  our  individual  social  needs.  We 
use  it  now  to  pay  old-age  pensions.  Why 
not  include  old-age  health  insurance? 
I  see  no  logical  reason  for  using  any 
other  than  an  established  and  proven 
means. 

I  know  that  many  who  oppose  using 
the  social  security  system  take  this  stand 
because  they  never  did  hke  this  princi- 
ple. They  have  fought  against  every 
advance  made  in  social  security.  Could 
it  be  that  some  of  these  persons  do  not 
want  health  insurance  for  our  elderly 
citizens  at  all?  That  they  offer  a  sub- 
stitute only  to  obscure  or  defeat  the 
issue? 

The  organized  groups  of  doctors  are 
among  those  who  oppose  health  Insur- 
ance under  the  social  security  system.  I 
do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  or- 
ganized groups  reflect  the  views  of  the 
average  doctor.  I  say  this  sincerely  be- 
cause I  have  talked  with  many  of  them. 
I  have  listened  to  many  doctors  as  they 
testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  have  read  many  of  their 
views.  And  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  average  doctor  is  convinced  that 
the  stand  of  his  association  is  not  good 
for  his  profession,  but  that  the  social  se- 
curity approach  would  be  good  for  his 
profession,  and  for  America. 

Some  of  those  persons  who  oppose  the 
social  security  approach  charge  that  it 
would  be  socialistic.  This  is  a  wild 
phrase  and  grossly  misapplied  in  this 
instance.  The  fact  is  that  the  social  se- 
curity means  of  providing  health  insur- 
ance for  retired  persons  is  far  from  be- 
ing socialized  medicine.  There  is  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  of  doctors  under 
this  system.  Anyone  who  gets  such 
health  insurance  can  choose  any  doctor 
he  wishes,  including,  of  course,  the  fam- 
ily doctor  known  and  trusted  for  so  many 
years.  The  rates  are  not  fixed  by  the 
Government.  They  are  decided  by  the 
doctors  themselves  through  their  socie- 
ties and  associations.  The  doctor  as- 
signs persons  to  a  hospital,  if  he  believes 
that  advisable.  The  doctor  decides  when 
a  person  should  leave  a  hospital,  when  he 
should  go  to  a  nursing  home,  if  neces- 
sary. 

Approval  of  health  insurance  for  el- 
derly persons  under  the  social  security 
system  will  enhance  the  medical  profes- 
sion because  it  will  make  the  public  more 
cognizant  of  their  health  problems. 
They  will  seek  medical  advice  and  medi- 
cal care  where  heretofore  the  lack  of 
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funds  and  the  lack  of  available  facilities 
have  prevented  it.  I  think  passage  of 
this  bill  will  be  the  greatest  boon  to  the 
free  medical  profession. 

What  Is  more,  approval  of  health  In- 
surance for  recipients  of  social  security 
old-age  benefits  will  give  the  people  of 
America  what  they  demand.  I  know 
this  is  the  case  not  only  from  the  mail 
that  ix)urs  into  my  offlce  from  my  con- 
stituents and  people  all  over  the  Nation, 
but  because  of  the  answers  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  I  sent  to  the  people  in  my 
district.  I  sent  out  100.000  question- 
naires to  my  constituency.  It  represents 
a  good  cross  section  of  American  think- 
ing. Urbanltes  who  have  moved  to 
Queens  In  the  population  shift  that  takes 
place  in  all  large  metropolitan  centers 
are  In  my  district.  People  of  low.  mid- 
dle, and  high  Income  are  in  the  district. 
A  cross  section  of  ethnic  and  religious 
groups,  the  small  home  owner,  the  owner 
of  a  large  home,  the  man  who  i>ays  high 
taxes  and  the  one  who  pays  an  average 
tax,  are  all  among  my  constituents. 

Of  the  100.000. 1  received  returns  from 
15  percent,  and  my  advertising  friends 
tell  me  that  is  remarkably  good.  Ten 
percent  Is  high.  I  asked  the  100.000 
about  the  bill  that  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  has  offered  and  which  I 
also  introduced.  I  asked  not  just  in 
general  terms.  I  broke  down  the  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  And  78  percent,  about 
4  in  every  5.  were  in  favor  of  the  bill 
unqualifiedly.  Only  10  percent  were  op- 
posed. About  10  percent  were  unde- 
cided. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Congress  must  meet  a  need  that  all 
of  us  admit  exists,  that  we  should  adopt 
the  most  logical,  most  direct,  and  most 
economical  means — using  the  facilities 
of  the  social  security  system — and  that 
we  should  not  delay  our  action.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  powerful  opposition 
to  this  measure,  but  I  say  that  those 
who  are  Mocking  the  way  are  not  heed- 
ing the  demands  of  the  people.  And 
therefore  I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
amended  In  the  other  body,  so  as  to  put 
health  care  for  the  aged  into  the  social 
security  system,  where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJR.  12580.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  Act  of  1960,  which, 
among  other  improvements,  will  make 
it  possible  for  the  States,  imder  a  Fed- 
eral-State grant-in-aid  program,  to 
provide  medical  care  for  low  income 
aged  persons  who  are  otherwise  self- 
sufficient  but  whom  the  States  deter- 
mine need  help  on  medical  expenses. 

rAVOBS   SOCIAL   SBCUUII    CONTSIBUTIONS 


However,  I  am  convinced  that  even- 
tually the  means  ot  providing  adequate 
health,  hospitalization,  and  surgical 
benefits  for  elderly  citizens  living  on 
small,  fixed  incomes  will  have  to  be  met 
through  the  framework  of  the  social 
security  tax  system.  Contributions  dur- 
ing years  of  earnings,  matched  by  an- 
ployer  payroll  taxes,  would  provide  an 
assured  method  of  financing,  without 
placing  a  burden  on  Federal,  State,  m: 
local  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  lead  to  socialized  medicine. 


All  of  the  testimony  and  evidence  I  have 
studied  in  the  printed  hearings  pub- 
lished by  Senator  McNamara's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and 
Aging  clearly  and  emphatically  show 
that  private  insurance  companies  can- 
not provide  low  premium  policies  to 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens  of  low  fixed  income. 
Such  a  program  can  be  provided  only 
within  the  framework  of  the  social  se- 
curity contributions  system. 

KEW     TOEK   TUCKS   ENDOKSKD  PX.AM 

The  New  York  Times  editorially  en- 
dorsed such  a  plan  on  May  10  when  dis- 
cussing alternate  proposals.  Bald  the 
Times: 

We  beUeve  that  the  arguments  for  using 
Bocl&l  security  are  OTerwhelmlng.  Oovemor 
BockefeUer  has  done  weU  to  say  that  the 
administration  plan  could  result  in  a  Tery 
serious  fiscal  situation,  very  high  costs,  and 
cumbersome  administration,  and  to  urge  that 
medical  care  for  the  aged  be  an  added 
health  feature  of  the  social  security  system. 
with  those  who  benefit  contributing  to  their 
own  protection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  are  f uUy 
aware  that  this  is  an  issue  which  has 
generated  volumes  of  mail  from  the  peo- 
ple back  home,  pleading  with  their  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  do  something 
to  help  resolve  the  prospects  of  burden- 
some hospital  and  medical  costs  when 
illness  strikes.  I  would  like  to  read  Just 
two  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject: 

NOSTRAICPTON,  MASS..  ApHl  16,  1960. 

C!ongre88n\an  Bdwaxo  P.  Boland. 
Conftressional  Ogtee  BitHdinff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoNGRXssicAK  Bolaitd:  Now  that  yon 
are  considering  some  sort  of  medical  care 
for  the  aged  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
we  both  live  on  the  lowest  scale  of  social 
security  payments.  It  is  impooslble  for  ns 
to  continue  our  present  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  payments  much  longer. 

We  beUeve  that  we  are  among  the  many  in 
our  age  group  (78  years)  for  whom  an  ill- 
ness would  be  a  financial  disaster.  In  this 
matter  as  old  people,  we  wonder  if  a  Uttle 
foreign  aid  money  couldn't  be  best  spent  at 
home. 

We  hope  that  you  will  let  us  know  what 
your   feelings   are   in   this  matter  and  will 
watch  to  see  how  you  vote  on  such  a  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Emilt  Donovan. 
Daniel  J.  Donovan. 


Spkxnoitelo,  Mass. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Wctahington.  D.C. 

Deab  Conqszssman  Boland:  I  am  a  senior 
citizen  of  68  years  old.  My  husband  will  be 
70  years  old  In  November. 

Since  he  has  retired  at  66  yean  old  our 
problems  have  been  getting  worse  every  day. 
With  the  high  cost  of  living  upon  us  such  as 
food,  fuel,  rent,  clothing,  medicines,  and 
sickness,  which  we  are  having  a  lot  of  lately, 
as  my  husband  is  in  the  doctor's  care  at 
the  present  time,  we  absolutely  cannot  get 
along  with  the  amount  we  receive  from  the 
social  security  checks  which  Is  $147  monthly. 

Our  living  expenses  are  much  more  than 
we  receive  in  social  security  Income.  Wo 
had  a  small  life  savings  which  is  all  gone 
now. 

So.  my  dear  Congressman,  you  can  easily 
see  that  the  future  Is  not  very  bright  for 
us.  We  have  no  children  to  go  to  for  help 
which  makes  it  more  dUBcolt  for  mm.  It 
makes  us  very  unhappy  to  have  to  beg.  and 


complain  to  you  and  our  country  for  help 
for  the  aged  and  feeble.  So,  in  you  we  trust 
that  you  may  succeed  in  getting  help  for  the 
poor  old  people  of  this  country  in  your  offi- 
cial duty. 

I  hope  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
time  in  reading  about  my  problems. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention.  I 
am. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  PaxD  Gotkttx. 

XLDBU.T    DESIBX   TO    PAT    THXIX    WAT 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  America's 
senior  citizens  unfortunately  become  in- 
digents at  a  time  in  their  lives  when 
their  earning  capacity  is  nil,  and  they 
are  trying  to  live  in  dignity  principally 
on  the  benefits  of  private  or  social  secu- 
rity i>ension  plans.  They  do  not  ask 
anyone  to  pay  their  way  in  retirement. 
Hundreds  of  them  in  my  congressional 
district  have  told  me  personally  that 
they  worry  about  the  day  wh^i  they 
might  require  hospitalization,  the  cost 
of  which  would  wipe  out  their  savings 
of  a  lifetime,  or  put  them  deeply  In  debt. 
The  Washington  Post  editOTially  ex- 
pressed the  same  concern  on  February 
20  in  these  words: 

Everywhere  In  its  travels  around  the  coun- 
try. Senator  McNamaka's  Subcommittee  on 
Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging  heard  anx- 
iety expressed  by  older  citizens  as  to  how 
they  would  pay  tor  medical  care  in  their 
retirement.  How  can  anyone  with  foresight, 
old  or  young,  fail  to  be  anziotis  about  this 
problem?  While  a  man  is  employed,  he  can 
enjoy  the  protection  of  some  sort  of  group 
or  private  Insiirance  program  to  cover  medi- 
cal and  hospltsd  bills  if  be  becomes  111.  The 
chances  are.  however,  that  when  he  retires 
he  will  no  longer  enjoy  such  protection;  yet 
this  is  the  time,  obviously,  wiien  he  will 
need  it  most — when.  Indeed,  he  Is  certain 
to  need  it  sooner  or  lata-,  which  is  what 
makes  the  cost  of  such  private  Insurance 
prohibitively  high  for  the  aged. 

The  McNamara  subcommittee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  problem  "should  have 
top  priority  for  legislative  ocmslderation  In 
I960"  and  reccHnmended  in  Its  report  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  system  of  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  to  Include  health 
service  benefits  for  all  persons  eligible  for 
OASDI.  We  think  this  conclusion  is  Ines- 
capable. The  essence  of  it  Is  embodied  in 
the  I^>rand  bill  which  would  coert  about  $1 
billion  a  year  to  be  financed  with  one-foiirth 
of  1  percent  increase  in  social  security  taxes. 
Like  other  old-age  ben^ts,  this  would  be 
paid  for  by  a  citizen  throughout  his  wage- 
eamlng  years,  with  a  matching  contribution 
by  his  employer.  It  would  relieve  retire- 
ment of  one  of  the  wcffst  of  Its  nightmares. 

And.  again  on  March  34,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorially  pointed  out: 

Old  age  is  the  time  of  life  when,  gener- 
ally, income  Is  lowest  and  potential  and 
actual  Illness  Is  at  its  highest.  Why  should 
it  be  called  socialistic  tor  Americans  to  pro- 
vide for  the  health  hazards  of  their  retire- 
ment years  by  paying  insxu'ance  premiums 
through  taxation  during  their  wage-earning 
years?  This  is  not  socialism;  it  is  simple 
commonsense.  It  is  a  practical  scheme  for 
enabling  citizens  to  face  old  age  with  con- 
fidence and  self-respect — to  know  that  they 
need  not  depend  upon  the  <diarlty  of  doc- 
tors and  hoispitals  for  whatever  medical  care 
they  may  require.  This  Is  no  more  socialis- 
tic than  any  other  form  of  social  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist. Mr.  Walter  Lippmann.  went  to 
the  heart  of  the  issue  in  his  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post,  on  June 
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16.  I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Ltpimiazui's 
column  to  my  coUeagues: 

MxDiCAi.  Cass  rom  thx  Agxd 
(By  Walter  Llppmaon) 
Almost  everyone  realizes  that  a  great  mass 
of  the  old  p>eople  do  not  have  the  savings, 
and  cannot  depend  upon  their  children,  to 
pay  for  the  doctcnrs,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  drugs  which,  because  they  are 
aging,  they  need  more  than  do  younger 
people. 

There  are  a  few  eccentrics,  professing  to 
be  conservatives,  who  think  that  In  a  truly 
rugged  Individualism  these  aUlng  old  people 
would  do  without  medical  care  if  they  can't 
pay  fcM:  It,  or  would  make  their  children 
mortgage  Uie  futiire  to  pay  the  medical  bills. 
But  the  country  is  not  that  ruggedly 
obtuse  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  accordingly 
both  the  administration  and  the  Democratic 
opposition  are  agreed  that  the  need,  which 
is  obvious  and  urgent,  must  be  met  by 
Government  measures. 

Thus,  this  administration  has  prepared  a 
program  which  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Stans,  says  will  cost  $1.6  billion  by  1964 
and  $3.6  billion  by  1970.  For  the  Democrats, 
Senator  McNamaka  and  some  19  Senators, 
including  Kxnnxdt,  Stxington,  and  Htnc- 
PHSXT,  have  introduced  a  blU  that  would  add 
medical  insurance  to  the  existing  old-age 
Insurance.  After  the  first  year,  the  cost  of 
this  program  would  be  $1.5  billion.  Thus 
the  two  programs  are  approximately  of  the 
same  size. 

But  between  the  two  programs  there  is  a 
basic  issue  of  principle.  On  one  side  are  the 
President  and  his  advisers.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  preponderant  mass  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  also  a  considerable  minority  of 
the  Republicans  led  by  Governor  Rocke- 
feller. They  differ  essentially  on  how  the 
program  shall  be  financed. 

Shall  It  be  financed  by  compulsory  insur- 
ance, which  means  that  throughout  a  per- 
son's working  life  he  and  his  employer  will 
be  taxed  to  provide  an  insiu-ance  fund  for 
his  medical  needs  when  he  is  retired  and  is 
no  longer  earning  an  income?  This  is  the 
principle  of  the  McNamara  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate, as  it  was  of  the  Porand  bill  in  the  House, 
and  it  has  the  support  of  the  leading  Dem- 
ocrats and  of  Governor  Rockefeller. 

Or  shall  the  program  be  financed,  as  the 
administration  proposes,  by  charitable  doles 
to  the  very  poor,  paid  for  out  of  compulsory 
taxes  collected  by  the  National  and  State 
Governments  ? 

For  reasons  which  he  has  never  explained, 
the  President  regards  compulsory  social  se- 
cxirity  taxes  as  unsound,  socialistic,  and 
rather  un-American;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
regards  compulsory  taxes  to  pay  for  doles 
based  on  a  means  test  as  somehow  more  "vol- 
untary," sounder,  more  worthy  of  a  free 
society,  and  more  American. 

Under  the  McNamara  bill,  medical  insur- 
ance would  be  added  to  the  existing  old-age 
insurance  system.  During  his  working  life, 
each  person  covered  by  the  social  security 
■yston  would  contribute  an  additional 
•mount,  as  would  also  his  employer,  to  sup- 
plement his  retirement  Income  to  Include 
medical  services. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  first  few  years 
benefits  would  be  received  by  persons  who 
had  not  contributed  because  the  system  did 
not  exist  when  they  were  earning  their  living. 
These  benefits  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
younger  people.  But  as  the  younger  people 
would  be  buying  their  own  insurance,  there 
is  little  inequity  in  this.  Nobody  will  lose 
anything  although  those  who  are  already  too 
old  to  have  been  contributors  to  an  ins\ir- 
ance  plan  will  benefit.  In  a  few  years  every- 
one receiving  the  benefits  will  have  paid  his 
share. 

Why  does  the  President  feel  so  strongly 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  compulsory  in- 
surance for  medical  care  to  supplement  the 
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For  far  too  many  of  these,  long  life  has 
meant  shrunken  Incomes,  increased  sickness, 
loneliness,  and  the  shame  of  being  a  candi- 
date for  a  handout  from  society.  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Flenuning, 
in  his  thorough  report  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  year,  concluded 
that  three  out  of  every  four  aged  persons 
would  be  able  to  "prove  need  in  relation  to 
hospital  costs."  That  is  to  say.  they  would 
be  able  to  prove  that  they  simply  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  the  care  they  needed  when 
taken  seriously  ill. 

The  issue,  then,  is  not  whether  there  is  a 
problem  but  rather  how  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem. 

TWO    APPROACHES 

Representative  Aime  Forand,  Democrat,  of 
■=^ Rhode  Island,  has  proposed  to  deal  with  it 
through  a  system  of  compulsory  Federal  In- 
surance within  the  framework  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Forand  bill  would  provide 
insurance  covering  60  days  of  hospital  care, 
or  120  days  of  combined  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care,  together  with  surgical  serv- 
ices, to  all  those  eligible  for  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits.  It  would  be  financed,  ini- 
tially, by  boosting  social  security  payroll 
taxes  one-half  percent — divided  equally  be- 
tween employees  and  employers. 

The  Forand  bill  has  been  attacked  for  a 
number  of  reasons  by  various  groups,  especi- 
ally the  American  Medical  Association, 
which  sees  It  as  the  camel's  nose  of  social- 
ized medicine  coming  under  the  tent. 

But  the  main  weakness  of  the  Forand  bill, 
as  specialists  in  the  health  field  see  it,  is  not 
that  it  does  too  much  but  too  little.  They 
condemn  it  as  too  narrow  and  as  an  encoiu:- 
agement  to  "hospitalitis" — the  tendency.  In- 
herent in  many  of  our  present  voluntary  in- 
surance programs,  to  put  the  sick  into  hos- 
pitals because  there  are  no  provisions  for 
covering  treatment  at  home  or  in  doctors' 
ofllces. 

The  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  JAvrrs,  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  strikes  at  this  weak- 
ness. As  Javits  points  out,  though  hospitali- 
zation costs  comprise  a  large  part  of  an  aged 
person's  annual  medical  biU,  the  average 
older  couple  spends  $140  a  year  on  health 
costs  unrelated  to  hospitalization.  "One  out 
of  every  six  persons  66  years  and  older."  says 
jAvrrs.  "pays  over  $500  in  medical  bills  an- 
nually." Yet  60  percent  of  the  old  people 
have  annual  Incomes  under  $1,000  and  can't 
afford  home  or  office  care  that  might  cut 
down  the  length  of  hospitalization  or  elimi- 
nate it  altogether. 

jAvrrs  would  deal  with  the  problem  by  a 
voluntary  program  that  would  combine  Fed- 
eral and  State  subsidies,  contributions  scaled 
to  income  by  the  aged  themselves,  and  both 
commercial  and  nonprofit  insurance  com- 
panies such  as  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield. 
The  program  would  not  become  operative  in 
any  State  until  the  State  put  up  the  money, 
arranged  with  the  Insurance  carriers,  and 
agreed  to  certain  standards  for  the  program. 

Although  the  Javits  bill  makes  a  hard  effcxt 
to  provide  a  voluntary  (and  heavily  subsi- 
dized) program,  it  does  not  appear  to  meet 
the  test  of  practicality.  The  program  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  negotiate  with  SO 
individual  State  governments  and  with  the 
insurance  carriers — assvuning  that  it  would 
be  possible  at  all  to  get  them  Involved  in  a 
program  whose  costs  are  unpredictable. 

Indeed,  after  studying  Flenunlng's  able  re- 
port, and  the  arguments  on  aU  sides  of  this 
issue,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
voluntary  approach  simply  will  not  do  the 
Job. 

The  problem  basically  is  that  the  aged  are 
high-cost,  high-risk,  low-income  customers. 
Their  health  needs  can  be  met  only  by  them- 
selves when  they  are  young  or  by  other 
younger  people  who  are  still  working.  The 
only  way  to  handle  their  health  problem, 
therefore,  is  to  spread  the  risks  and  costs 
widely.    And  that  can  t>e8t  be  done  through 
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the  social  security  system  to  which  em- 
ployers and  employees  contribute  regularly. 
By  comparison  with  the  heavily  subeldlaed 
schemes,  this  approach  has  the  advantage  of 
keeping  old  people  from  feeling  that  they  are 
beggars  living  off  society's  handouts. 

Wo  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  answers 
to  the  problem  of  enlarging  the  social  secu- 
rity system  to  Include  a  health  Insurance 
program  for  the  aged.  Even  a  modest  study 
of  the  problem  immediately  convinces  any- 
one of  its  difficulty  and  complexity.  At  this 
point,  we  don't  think  that  the  complete  an- 
swer to  it  has  emerged. 

Nevertheless,  no  democratic  government 
can  refuse  to  grapple  with  a  problem  of  such 
demonstrated  urgency  and  Importance.  The 
Issue  cannot  be  evaded  and,  before  It  becomes 
a  political  football,  the  politicians  of  both 
parties  should  accept  responsibility  for  find- 
ing the  beet  possible  answer  in  the  shcotest 
possible  time. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Chairman,  pro- 
viding medical  and  health  insurance  for 
our  elderly  citizens  ts  a  must  for  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  have  delayed 
too  long  already  In  facing  up  to  the 
tragic  fact  that  our  elderly  citizens  have 
doctor  and  hospital  bills  which  they  can- 
not meet.  We  must  no  longer  avoid  our 
responsiblllty  to  our  retired  constituents. 
I  am  sorry  indeed  that  the  bill  we  are 
voting  on  at  present  does  avoid  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  should  not  try  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem half  way.  We  should  not  go  at  it 
piecemeal.  We  should  go  all  the  way. 
We  should,  of  course,  see  that  the  re- 
cipients of  social  security  old-age  pen- 
sions should  get  Insurance  covering  hos- 
pital and  nurting  home  costs,  but  we 
should  also  cover  the  6  million  persons 
65  and  over  who  are  not  covered  by  the 
social  secmity  program.  They,  too,  are 
in  difBcult  financial  straits.  They,  too, 
must  be  considered. 

I  believe  that  the  quickest,  surest,  and 
most  economical  way  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem is  to  enact  a  bill  along  the  lines  of 
the  Forand  bill  with  the  addition  of  a 
program  to  take  care  of  the  elderly  out- 
side the  social  security  program.  Basic- 
ally, however,  the  Forand  bill  is  the 
answer. 

I  say  this  because  our  social  security 
structure  Is  sound  and  proven.  It  is  sol- 
vent. The  m<mey  within  the  fund  is  in 
excess  of  what  we  are  paying  out.  In 
fact,  we  can  undertake  to  put  health  in- 
surance for  our  retired  pe<H>le  under  the 
system  by  providing  for  only  a  little  addi- 
tional tax. 

There  is  a  trend  in  many  sections  of 
the  Nation  toward  the  metropolitan 
centers  where  there  are  more  Jobs  and 
where  there  is  more  inc(»ne.  This  is 
understandable,  but  when  these  people 
leave  the  farming  and  econcHOically  mar- 
ginal areas,  they  make  the  problems  of 
these  regions  more  acute. 

Most  of  those  who  leave  are  the  young. 
Those  left  behind  are  the  elderly.  I  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  all  60  or  65  years 
of  age,  but  employment  drops  when  the 
youngest  go.  Income  chances  are  cut 
for  those  who  remain.  Those  who  get 
social  security  old-age  benefits  have  little 
or  no  chance  of  supplementing  their 
social  security  checks.  They  are  by  no 
means  likely  to  earn  anywhere  near  the 
$1,200  allowed  to  them  each  year.  And 
so.  for  the  most  part,  they  must  subsist 


on  the  checks  they  get  from  social 
security. 

Let  us  take  an  example  of  one  such 
couple.  They  are  receiving,  say,  $150  a 
month  in  security  checks  as  husband  and 
wife.  They  probably  have  their  h(»ne 
paid  for.  I  am  talking  about  the  average 
elderly  couple.  They  do  not  have  any 
savings.  They  have  to  get  by  on  their 
social  security  check  of  $150  a  month, 
$150  for  husband  and  wife. 

They  find  that  if  they  stretch  the  $150. 
they  can  buy  food,  they  can  buy  cloth- 
ing, they  can  buy  their  fuel,  they  can 
pay  their  taxes  on  their  property — but 
let  some  sickness  come  along  and  they 
are  in  dire  straits.  Suppose  the  hus- 
band or  wife  is  hospitalized  for  2  weeks, 
or  a  month,  or  2  months,  and  they  nm 
up  a  doctor  bill  of  say  $500  or  $600.  a 
hospital  bill  of  $300  or  $400.  That  cou- 
ple will  be  ruined.  They  cannot  get  the 
money  they  need  out  of  their  social 
security  check  of  $150  a  m<mth.  They 
need  that  to  live  on.  It  is  (mly  enough 
for  them  to  exist. 

It  is  evident  that  these  pe<H)Ie  can  be 
helped  only  by  a  complete  program  of 
hospital  and  medical  care.  I  do  not  see 
any  other  way  out.  And  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  opposes  such 
a  program.  ^Recently  a  doctor  in  my 
district  told  me.  "So  and  so  can't  afford 
to  pay  his  bill.  I  know  his  situation. 
He's  only  getting  a  social  security  check 
of  $70  a  month;  his  wife  is  getting  a 
check  of  $35  a  mimth.  That's  only  $105 
a  month.  They  need  that  for  their 
food,  their  fuel,  their  clothing,  thdir 
taxes.  In  fact,  I  d(m't  understand  how 
they  get  by.  And  they  owe  me  a  doctor 
bill  for  $300.  I  dMi't  know  how  I'm 
going  to  get  it." 

I  do  not  think  the  American  Medical 
Association  speaks  for  all  the  doctors. 
I  do  vtioK.  think  the  American  Medical 
Association  speaks  for  all  the  doctors 
when  it  comes  out  against  another  pro- 
posal— social  security  for  doctors.  I 
find  in  talking  to  my  doctors  that  the 
AMA  as  such  has  never  taken  a  poll  to 
find  out  if  doctors  want  to  be  included 
imder  the  social  seciu-ity  program.  I 
have  talked  to  doctors,  and  9  out  of  10 
doctors  in  my  district  want  to  come  un- 
der social  security. 

Let  me  say  one  more  thing:  The  cost 
of  the  administration  of  most  of  the 
programs  proposed — except  for  the  so- 
cial security  principle  plans — ^would  be 
enormous.  A  lot  of  additional  taxes 
would  be  drained  from  the  people  and 
the  people  would  not  be  directly  bene- 
fitted. Most  of  the  money  would  be  lost 
in  the  sidminlstration  of  the  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  making  health  in- 
surance for  the  elderly  a  part  of  the  so- 
cial security  system  is  ideal.  The  cost 
of  administration  would  then  be  minute. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures about  the  social  security  program 
is  its  low  cost  of  administration.  Less  of 
the  social  security  fimds  are  paid  for 
administration  than  in  any  other  pro- 
gram of  our  Federal  Government.  Nine- 
ty-nine percent  of  the  money  we  collect 
for  social  security  goes  to  benefit  the 
people,  and  I  think  the  program  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  care  would  woik  in 
the  same  way. 


On  May  25  I  Introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
12418.  which  provided  basic  health  ben- 
efits as  a  matter  of  right  to  all  persons 
aged  68  or  over.  This  bill  sought  to  an- 
swer the  objection  to  the  Forand  bill  that 
many  people  in  between  the  public  wel- 
fare group  and  the  social  security  group 
were  not  covered. 

The  Republican  proposal,  the  so- 
called  Medicare  program  did  take  care 
of  this  middle  group  but  at  a  high  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
States  and  to  the  pe(4)le  affected. 

My  proposal  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  social  securi^  but  the  people 
who  were  left  out  of  the  Forand  bill  were 
included  in  the  coverage  and  at  the  same 
time  costs  were  held  down.  My  bill 
would  have  provided  for  the  9  million 
persons  aged  68  or  over  who  are  eligible 
for  old-age  survivors  and  disability  in- 
surance monthly  benefits,  medical  and 
institutional  care,  or.  if  they  preferred,  a 
$4  increase  in  their  monthly  cash  pay- 
ments. The  benefits  would  accrue  as  a 
matter  of  right  without  a  means  test. 
Persons  aged  68  or  over,  not  eligible  for 
old-age  survivors  disability  and  insur- 
ance benefits  would  receive  identical 
treatment  through  a  parallel  program 
financed  out  of  general  revenue. 

By  adding  this  latter  proposition  to  the 
Forand  bill  we  can  achieve  coverage  for 
all  the  persons  in  the  retired  age  group 
and  at  the  same  time  utilize  tried  and 
tested  techniques  which  we  have  foimd 
to  be  fiscally  re^wnsible. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed,  therefore,  in 
the  proposal  before  us.  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  sense.  It  is  an  evasion.  What 
we  ought  to  have  before  us  is  a  Forand- 
typeplan. 

We  should  enact  such  a  program  in 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  greater  domestic  problem  facing 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
hope  that  before  this  Congress  adjourns, 
the  other  body  will  give  us  a  chance  to 
incorporate  in  this  measure  something 
like  the  Forand  bill,  a  bill  that  uses  the 
principle  of  social  security,  and  I  would 
also  hope  it  would  take  cure  of  those  not 
under  the  social  seciulty  program,  llils 
is  the  best,  most  practical,  most  economi- 
cal answer  to  a  probl^n  of  real  Im- 
portance to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOIliAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  many  changes  in  the  social  security 
laws  contained  in  this  bill  which  are 
needed  by  recipients  of  social  security 
payments.  However,  it  does  not  begin 
to  settle  the  problem  of  bringing  health 
to  those  in  their  elder  years  who  need 
health  and  medical  care. 

ITie  men  and  women  of  America  who 
have  grown  old  in  their  labor  to  make 
this  country  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  are  shunted  aside  and  are  told  by 
our  Government  "You  must  meet  Uie  re- 
quirements of  those  who  are  receiving 
public  assistance  before  jrou  can  secure 
hospitallzati(m  and  medical  care." 

In  our  State  of  Pennsylvania  at  the 
present  time,  we  are  taking  care  of  our 
indigents  by  supplying  them  hospital  and 
medical  care,  and  in  some  cases,  nurs- 
ing home  care.  These  are  individuals 
who  imder  our  constitution  have  proven 
they  have  no  other  source  of  income,  and 
are  paupers,  in  order  to  secure  this  help. 
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The  State's  UHs  for  these  serrices 
amount  to  $38,100,000. 

In  the  county  In  which  I  live — Al- 
legheny CXmnty — ^we  pay  out  of  local 
taxes  $6,583,311  to  take  care  of  indigent 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  oyer  70  per- 
cent at  Uiese  patients  are  65  years  of 
age  and  older. 

One  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  which 
has  come  to  my  attention  is  to  see  an  old 
man  oyer  65  who  has  lived  all  his  life, 
paying  his  own  way,  being  forced  to  beg 
for  hospital  and  medical  attention.  I 
have  had  men  and  women  come  to  me 
and  state  they  wish  the  good  Lord  would 
take  them  before  they  are  forced  to  beg 
for  help. 

Some  of  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
connection  with  the  Forand  bill,  and 
some  of  the  editorials  appearing  In  the 
newspapers,  spoke  about  the  Forand  bill 
increasing  taxes,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  favored  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  the  State  government  Joining  to- 
gether and  paying  into  the  insurance 
conpany  large  payments  to  cover  the 
aged.  The  aged  are  not  asking  to  be 
paid  out  of  current  taxes.  Hiey  are  wal- 
ing to  pay  their  own  way  by  Increasing 
social  sectirity  deductl<ms.  They  do  not 
want  to  be  a  burden  to  the  county,  or 
the  State  or  the  Nation,  or  even  to  their 
own  families.  They  want  to  maintain 
their  dignity  and  pay  their  own  way. 

These  recipients  would  have  no  porta- 
bility, for  if  they  moved  out  of  the  State, 
they  would  have  to  return  to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  receive  help. 

The  complicated  plan  contained  in  this 
bill  to  give  hospital  and  medical  care  to 
the  aged  is  unworimble.  It  would  re- 
quire millions  of  dollars  to  administer. 
When  it  is  compared  to  the  social 
security  proposal  under  the  Forand  bill, 
it  is  not  acceptable  to  the  States — azMl 
above  all.  it  Is  not  acceptable  to  the  aged 
who  would  resent  being  Investigated  and 
investigated  as  to  their  eligibility. 

The  only  economic  way  that  this  can 
be  arranged  is  through  the  social  secu- 
rity system.  Tlie  social  seciu-ity  sys- 
tem of  giving  medical  help  and  hospital- 
ization to  our  aged  is  preferable  and  has 
the  following  advantages:  First,  simple 
administration— ralready  basically  estab- 
lished ;  second,  collection  during  years  of 
emplo3nnent  when  payment  Is  easy; 
third,  no  drain  on  general  tax  revenue; 
fo\irth,  continued  coverage  even  if  the 
recipient  moves  to  another  State;  and. 
fifth,  preservation  of  dignity — ^no  means 
test. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  Is  what  we  want 
for  the  aged.  I  am  voting  for  this  bill 
for  the  many  improvements  pertaining 
to  the  social  security  program  which  it 
contains.  I  am  also  in  hopes  that  the 
Senate  will  amend  this  bill  properly  and 
place  the  medical  and  hospital  care 
under  social  security  where  it  belongs. 

In  mutual  aid  to  foreign  countries  we 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  to  help 
better  the  health  of  people  throughout 
the  world.    Let  us  help  our  own. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  I  Intend  to  support  this 
bill  to  improve  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. I  am  disappointed  in  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  proposal  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  retired  aged  and  handi- 
capped citizens. 
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women. 
The  approach  in  the  present  bill  to 
needs  of  health  and  hos- 
ts Inadequate  and  unreal- 
along  with  many  of  my  col- 
this  will  lead  to  a  great  deal 
and  do  little  or  nothing  in 
aged  citizens  to  cope  with 
costly  medickl  and  hospital  services. 
Even  though  the  bill  is  inadequate.  I 
;he  proposal,  which  we  must 
accept  if  th^re  is  to  be  any  advance  in 
the  social  security  program  this  year.  It 
leave  us  llttc  choice — ^we  either  vote  for 
an  inadequate  bill  or  no  bill  at  all. 

It  is  my  Mope  that  the  House  bill  will 
be  improved  I  by  the  Senate  so  that  when 
the  final  decision  is  made  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  something  better  than 
the  proposa]  now  before  us. 

We  canno  .  In  good  conscience,  ignore 
the  need  for  mbstantlal  Improvements  in 
our  social  security  program.  We  owe 
this  to  the  [eople.  If  we  pass  no  other 
major  leglslitlon  before  this  Congress 
adjourns,  passage  of  an  adequate  and 
reaUstlc  soci  al  security  bill  would  be  a 
constructive  pnd  real  achievonent. 

Mr.  KEOG  H.  Bir.  Chairman.  I  Join  in 
expressing  r  tgret  that  my  colleague  on 
committee  and  my  friend,  Aim 
made  a  decision  to  retire. 
We  will  m^  sorely  his  advice  and 
coimsel  on  the  committee.  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  had  a  deeper  concern 
for  humane  i  ind  soimd  social  legislation 
or  who  has  c  ontributed  more  to  the  im- 
provements \rhich  have  been  made  over 
the  years  In  liie  Social  Security  Act.  We 
will  miss  his  warm  friendship,  his  wise 
coimsel,  and  I  his  great  contributions  to 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  ex- 
tending my  sincere  congratulations  and 
commendatioa  to  our  distinguished 
friend  from  ]  Ihode  Island  [Mr.  Forand] 
for  his  untirl  ig  efforts  in  support  of  leg- 
islation to  piomote  the  welfare  and  to 
solve  the  health  problem  of  our  people, 
and  particularly  of  our  elder  citizens. 

In  introduc  Ing  the  Forand  bill  to  pro- 
vide medical  care  insurance  imder  the 
social  securi  y  system,   and  in   cham- 
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in  these  Halls.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portiuilty,  however,  to  extend  to  him 
my  best  wishes  for  a  happy,  restful  re- 
tirement in  the  circle  of  hL^  family  and 
of  his  many  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  (uld  that  I 
was  honored  when  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island  invited  me  in  1957  to  Join 
him  in  sponsoring  legislation  to  provide 
medical  care  insurance  on  a  prepajonent. 
funded  basis  for  our  older  citizens.  I 
became  a  cosponsor  of  the  Forand  bill, 
and  I  had  h(^;>ed  that  it  would  be  re- 
ported to  the  full  House  for  considera- 
tion and  a  vote.  The  medical  care  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  before  us,  containing 
the  Social  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1960.  fall  considerably  short  of  the  pro- 
posal outlined  in  H.R.  4700.  I  will,  how- 
ever, support  this  legislation  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  medical  care 
needs  of  our  older  citizens  are  pressing, 
and  we  must  make  a  start  somewhere 
and  in  some  way  in  meeting  those  needs; 
and.  secondly,  because  I  have  hope  that 
the  House  conferees,  led  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Mills. 
and  \c1th  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Forand, 
guided  by  the  expressions  made  here  to- 
day, will  bring  back  to  the  House  a  more 
effective  program  for  helping  our  elder 
citizens  to  secure  needed  and  adequate 
medical  care. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forand]  and  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  support  this  posi- 
tion. To  me.  there  is  little  alternative 
in  view  of  the  facts  which  confront  us. 
It  is  a  fact,  for  instance,  that  80  per- 
cent of  oiu:  16  million  citizens  over  65 
years  of  age  have  incomes  of  $2,000  or 
less  and  cannot  afford  adequate  medical 
care. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  the  majority 
of  our  elder  citizens  are  not  covered  by 
any  type  of  hospitalization  or  medical 
care  insurance. 

It  is  a  still  further  fact  tliat  the  cost 
of  medical  care  has  continued  to  rise  at 
a  sharp  rate,  and  that  our  older  citi- 
zens— spending,  on  the  average,  twice  as 
much  per  year  for  medical  care  as  the 
average  spent  for  this  purpose  by  our 
population  as  a  whole — cannot  look  for- 
ward to  meeting  their  needs  in  this  area 
through  their  own  effort. 

Because  of  these  facts.  I  feel  that  we 
must  continue  to  seek  a  ccnnprehensive 
and  effective  solution  to  this  problem, 
beyond  the  very  limited  provisions  in  the 
bill  before  us.  I  intend  to  continue  to 
work  to  this  goal.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  enact  legislation  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  aged.  Such 
legislation  would  be  a  lasting  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  our  beloved  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Forakd]. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  am  completely  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
adequacies of  HJl.  12580.  as  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I  will 
support  this  legislation,  because  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  opportimlty  this 
year  to  provide  medical  care  for  the  aged 
and  to  Improve  the  social  security  laws 
by  removing  the  age  50  eligibility  re- 
quirement for  disabled  insiued  workers 
and  their  dependents  and  to  provide  an 
increase  in  children's  benefits. 

The  provisions  made  in  this  legisla- 
tion   to    provide    for    a    Federal-State 
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grant-in-aid  program  to  help  the  States 
assist  low-income  aged  individuals  who 
need  assistance  in  meeting  their  medical 
expenses  is  certainly  desirable  for  those 
who  can  qualify.  However,  we  face  a 
critical  problem  in  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween medical  services  and  care  avail- 
able to  the  indigent  as  distinguished 
from  the  low  income  or  near  indigent. 

This  widening  gap  destroys  highly  de- 
sirable Incentives  for  low-income  fami- 
lies to  try  to  "go  it  alone"  on  their  low 
incomes.  Thousands  of  these  fsunilies 
in  my  commimlty.  unable  to  qualify  un- 
der public  programs  which  provide 
health  and  medical  care,  struggle  along 
without  necessary  services  to  the  detri- 
ment of  family  and  community  health. 

The  only  sound  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem can  be  found  in  the  principles  of  the 
Forand  bill  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible fOT  the  average  worker  to  provide 
medical  and  health  care  for  his  family 
during  his  working  years  as  a  matter  of 
earned  right.  Thus  the  payment  of 
premiums  diulng  the  period  of  good 
health  would  build  up  a  reserve  to  cover 
such  medical  and  hospital  care  as  he  and 
his  family  may  need  in  later  years  when 
income  is  reduced  or  completely  elimi- 
nated in  retirement. 

In  observing  thousands  of  families  in 
my  community,  who  live  on  social  secu- 
rity and  other  pensions,  I  am  constantly 
Impressed  by  how  well  they  get  along, 
even  receiving  a  partial  social  security 
payment.  If  these  families  own  their 
own  modest  homes  the  pensicm  program 
usually  produces  enough  income  to  per- 
mit these  families  to  continue  living  in 
the  family  homestead  without  outside 
help  either  from  the  family  or  any  pub- 
lic agency.  However,  when  critical  and 
extended  and  prolonged  Illness,  par- 
ticularly the  illnesses  of  old  age.  involve 
one  of  the  members  of  these  families, 
the  entire  family  unit  is  plimged  into  a 
hopeless  catastrophic  financial  dilemma 
from  which  there  is  no  chance  of  sur- 
vivorship. These  are  provident  working 
people  who  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  to  the  strength  of  America 
and  who  cannot  imder  any  circumstances 
meet  the  tremendous  medical  burdens 
that  are  Imposed  by  the  diseases  of  old 
age.  These  people  must  not  be  cast  upon 
a  social  trash  heap  or  be  permitted  to 
die  prematurely  for  lack  of  decent  medi- 
cal care. 

It  is  of  these  families  we  mixst  also 
think  in  terms  of  this  legislation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  shortc<»ning  in  the 
House  legislation  can  be  corrected  in 
conference,  so  that  this  positive  and 
necessary  step  forward  in  social  security 
can  be  accomplished  In  this  session. 

Mr.  SANTANGELO.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  HR.  12580.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1960.  which  is  designed 
to  extend  and  Improve  the  coverage 
under  the  Federal  old-age.  survivors,  and 
diability  insurance  system  and  to  remove 
hardships  and  inequities,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  support  this  bill  because  on 
balance  it  removes  inequities  in  our  so- 
cial security  system,  but  I  am  sorely  dis- 
appointed in  what  the  Committee  (m 
Ways  and  Means  has  submitted  to  the 
Congress  without  opportunities  to  amend 
the  bill  and  to  in^rove  its  provisions. 


This  bill  provides  for  a  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  aged  and  establishes 
a  new  title  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
title  16.  which  would  initiate  a  new  Fed- 
eral-State grants-in-aid  program  to  help 
the  States  low-income  aged  individuals 
who  need  assistance  in  meeting  their 
medical  expenses.  This  proposal  is  not 
the  Forand  bill,  which  16  million  aged 
persons  were  looking  forward  to  with 
anxiety  and  with  anticipation.  The  bill 
known  as  the  Forand  bill.  HJl.  4700.  and 
which  I  cosponsored.  was  in  essence  re- 
jected by  the  committee.  The  rejection 
of  the  Forand  bill  is  a  sad  blow  to  all 
of  us  who  were  seeking  an  effective  pro- 
gram upon  trustworthy  machinery,  the 
social  security  trust  fund.  The  failure 
to  pass  the  Forand  bill  is  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  The  medical  care  program 
which  the  committee  submitted  for  con- 
sideration provides  for  a  Federal-State 
program  and  is  completely  optional  with 
the  States,  with  each  State  determining 
the  extent  and  character  of  its  own  pro- 
gram, including  standards  of  eligibility 
and  scope  of  benefits.  The  State  sets 
forth  the  eligibility  requirements,  and 
those  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over 
whose  income  and  resources — taking  into 
account  their  other  living  requirements 
as  determined  by  a  State — ewe  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  cost  of  their  medical 
services,  will  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gram. Persons  on  public  assistance  will 
not  be  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
the  instant  bill. 

The  scope  of  medical  benefits  and 
services  provided  for  will  be  determined 
by  the  States.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  participate  by  matching 
funds  with  the  State  in  accordance  with 
a  formula  which  runs  along  the  lines 
of  Federal  contributions  to  States  for 
the  administration  of  public  welfare. 
The  States  may  provide  Institutional 
and  noninstitutlonal  services.  The 
services  which  the  State  program  must 
provide  if  it  is  to  meet  the  Federal 
standards  will  provide  10  major  items: 
Krst,  inpatient  hospital  services  up  to 
120  days  per  year;  second,  skilled  nurs- 
ing-home services:  third,  physicians' 
services;  fourth,  outpatient  hospital 
services;  fifth,  organized  home  care 
services;  sixth,  private  duty  nursing 
services;  seventh,  therapeutic  services; 
eighth,  major  dental  treatment;  ninth, 
laboratory  suid  X-ray  services  up  to  $200 
per  year;  and,  tenth,  prescribed  drugs 
up  to  $200  per  year. 

Experience  discloses  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  old-age  assi^-tance 
program  <is  opposed  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program.  15  States 
have  failed  and  neglected  to  set  up  pro- 
grams for  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  people  on  public  welfare.  In  those 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides most  of  the  moneys  with  little  con- 
tribution from  the  States,  and  yet  15 
States  have  failed  to  make  any  provi- 
sions for  the  granting  of  medical  serv- 
ices to  the  aged  people  receiving  public 
assistance.  If  15  States  refuse  to  con- 
tribute at  least  10  percent  of  the  fimds 
for  providing  medical  care  for  those  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  that  these  15  States  will  pro- 
vide 50  percent  of  the  cost  for  senior  cit- 
izens who  are  not  on  public  assistance 


and  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
medical  care? 

This  bill  improves  upon  the  1958 
amendments  as  to  persons  who  are  dis- 
abled and  who  cannot  pursue  any  gain- 
ful occupation.  This  bill  eliminates  the 
age  requirement  which  was  fixed  at  50 
years  and  provides  that  if  a  person  of 
whatever  age  has  the  necessary  period 
of  employment,  he  may  receive  benefits 
if  he  is  permanently  disabled  and  can- 
not work  at  any  gainful  occupation. 
This  bill  also  reduces  for  some  people 
the  number  of  quarters  to  become  eligi- 
ble for  benefits.  This  bill  extends  cov- 
erage to  self-employed  doctors  and  in- 
terns, certain  domestic  help  and  certain 
State  and  local  government  employees. 
This  bill  Increases  the  benefit  provisions 
for  children  of  widows  who  are  entitled 
to  benefits  imder  the  social  security 
system. 

This  bill  provides  also  that  a  disabled 
worker  who  regains  his  ability  to  work 
and  then  within  5  years  again  becomes 
disabled  will  not  be  required  to  wait 
through  a  second  6-month  waiting 
period  before  his  benefits  will  be  resimied 
as  is  now  required  by  law.  This  bill  also 
provides  that  survivors  of  workers  who 
died  before  1940  and  who  had  at  least 
six  quarters  of  coverage  would  qualify 
for  benefit  payments. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  the  medi- 
cal care  program  and  benefits  which  this 
bill  provides  for.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  program  will  depend  upon  the  State 
governments  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportimlty.  In  my  opinion,  this  pro- 
gram is  a  mirage  and  vanishes  when  we 
seek  to  reach  it.  I  trust  that  the  States 
will  take  the  opportimities  provided  for. 
but  in  view  of  past  history.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  State  governments  will  em- 
bark upon  this  humane  program. 

I  have  been  disappointed  in  two  other 
major  reelects.  "Riese  are  defects  of 
omission  and  f  ailm-e  to  act  rather  than 
defects  of  commission.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  committee  did  not  rec- 
ommend an  increase  in  the  permissible 
earnings  which  a  retired  worker  may 
earn  b^ore  losing  retirement  benefits. 
The  law  at  present  provides  that  retired 
woiicers  may  not  earn  in  excess  of  $1,200 
per  year.  If  they  do  earn  in  excess  of 
$1,200  per  year,  they  lose  a  proportionate 
part  of  their  pension  benefits.  If  they 
earn  in  excess  of  $2,400,  retired  workers 
lose  entirely  their  pension  benefits.  Ex- 
perience has  disclosed  that  with  the  high 
cost  of  living,  pensioners  must  supple- 
ment their  pension  benefits  by  obtaining 
employment.  Many  of  them  earn  in 
excess  of  $1,200  per  year  and  are  penal- 
ized by  reason  of  their  diligence  which 
has  brought  to  them  gross  earnings  in 
excess  of  $1,200.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
committee  would  raise  the  limitation  to 
at  least  $1,800  per  year  or  to  any  other 
reasonable  figure.  This  the  committee 
failed  to  do. 

I  was  also  sorely  disappointed  in  the 
failure  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  correct  an  inequity  affecting 
thousands  of  service  workers,  such  as 
waiters,  beauticians,  taxicab  drivers, 
porters,  pin  boys,  maritime  service  em- 
ployees, who  depend  upon  tips  as  part 
of  their  wages.    Under  the  present  law. 
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tips  which  these  serrice  workers  receire 
are  not  incliided  in  the  comimtation  of 
social  security  benefits,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  these  tips  are  included  for 
purposes  of  income  tax.  It  is  unfair  that 
the  tips  should  be  subjected  to  taxes 
and  yet  not  be  included  In  the  bcuis  for 
determining  pension  boiefits.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  rejected  the 
provisions  of  my  bill  which  would  have 
provided  for  contributions  on  tips  by 
the  employee  as  wen  as  the  employer. 
The  committee  also  rejected  to  grant 
service  employees  to  pay  on  their  tips  on 
a  voluntary  basis  without  joint  contribu- 
tion by  the  employer.  This  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  has  not  only 
disappointed  me.  but  millions  of  persons 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  my  efforts  to  correct  this  in- 
eqiilty  in  future  congressional  sessions 
provided  I  have  the  opportunity  of  rep- 
resenting my  district. 

I  wish  to  commend  several  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 
eqDecially  my  colleague,  Mr.  Enanz  J. 
Kbogh.  in  his  support  to  include  a  pro- 
vision to  cover  service  workers  with  re- 
spect to  their  tips  as  part  of  wages  in 
the  computation  of  social  security  bene- 
fits. I  also  commend  Itx.  Ana  J.  Forans, 
the  Representative  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  session 
and  whose  bill  has  tanought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Nation  the  crying  need  for  a 
solution  of  the  problem  concerning  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  of  our  country. 

I.  therefore,  am  voting  for  this  lAU.  and 
trust  that  it  win  pass  with  an  outside 
hope  that  the  Senate  in  c<mf  erence  with 
the  House  Members  win  embody  those 
features  wliieh  are  lacking  and  wiU  im- 
prove upon  those  features  which  attempt 
to  solve  the  program,  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  adequately  do  so. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  aU  the 
civilized  democracies  under  the  sun,  we 
are  the  only  one  that  has  failed  to  act 
publicly  on  a  national  basis  to  meet  the 
problem  of  health  care  for  the  aged. 
Yet,  America's  senior  citizens  are  no  less 
subject  to  the  ills  the  flesh  is  heir  to 
than  are  (rider  persons  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  medical  and  hospital  needs 
of  people  over  65  are  several  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can. And  retired  people,  living  on 
social  security  or  other  pensions,  are 
less  able  than  at  any  time  in  their  adult 
lives  to  pay  even  modest  hospital  or  doc- 
tor bills. 

What  is  often  overlooked  is  that  an 
adequate  system  of  health  care  for  the 
elderly,  financed  under  the  social  se- 
curity system  by  the  contributions  of 
workers  and  employers,  would  benefit 
many  people  other  than  the  direct 
recipients  of  such  assistance. 

If  my  mail  received  in  Washington  is 
an  indication — and  I  am  sure  that  it 
is — the  great  majority  of  Milwaiikeeans 
recognize  the  serious  financial  difBculties 
which  confront  retired  persons  in  time 
of  illness,  and  favor  the  establishment 
of  a  national  program  to  underwrite 
basic  health  care  costs.  The  signs  point 
clearly  to  the  wisdom  of  using  our  social 
security  system  as  the  foundation  for 
assviring  adequate  health  care  for  our 
senior  citizens  in  a  dignified  way.  We 
now  have  25  years  of  experience  with  the 


social  security  system,  and  although  it 
has  inadequ  icles  and  imperfections,  the 
system  work  i. 

I  hope  tie  parliamentary  course  of 
H.R.  12580  sriU  permit  amendments  so 
as  to  set  up  the  kind  of  health  program 
for  the  aged  that  this  country  needs. 

Mr.  RAB>  .UT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join 
in  the  remt  rks  which  my  good  friend, 
the  Honora  >le  Ana  Forand.  has  made 
on  the  fioo:  today  in  coimection  with 
medical  caie  for  aged  individuals.  I 
have  exprefl  led  to  him  personally  that 
he  shoiild  ei  large  upon  his  remarks  un- 
der his  rec  uest  to  extend  them.  He 
should  mak<  known  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain groups  toward  this  humane  and 
beneficial  lei  islation. 

At  this  p(  int.  I  would  Uke  to  express 
my  deep  re  irtt  that  he  is  leaving  us. 
His  absence  from  this  body  wiU  be  a 
major  loss  1 3  many  of  his  coUeagues,  to 
his  congressional  district,  to  his  fine 
State  of  Rfaode  Island,  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole.  He  has  htsen  an  inspiration 
to  me.  He  s  not  only  humble  and  sin- 
cere but  hss  a  great  devotion  for  his 
f eUow  man.  And,  although  he  is  retiring 
from  public  service.  I  am  sure  that  in  his 
retirement  I  lis  elf orts  to  assist  others  in 
need  will  ooi  tlnue. 

Mrs.  DW3  ER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port the  peiding  legislatlmi  because  I 
believe  it  mi  kes  an  Important  contribu- 
tion toward  ipdating  and  improving  oxu* 
social  secur  ty  system  and  permitting 
that  system  to  be  as  useful  and  helpful 
as  possible  t  >  the  ^erly.  the  retired,  the 
disabled  and  the  dependent. 

The  ecot  omic  and  social  circum- 
stances whi:h  affect  the  lives  of  our 
l>eople  are  xmstantly  changing.  It  is 
essential  thit  congress  keep  up  with 
these  changes,  understand  the  way  in 
which  they  ;  iff ect  the  pe<^le  concerned, 
and  act  accc  rdingly  so  that  social  secu- 
rity laws  ard  regrilations  reflect  these 
changes  an<  are  adapted  to  the  real 
needs  of  rea:  people. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  present  bin  does 
this: 

By  removl  ag  the  age  50  eligibility  re- 
quirement cf  the  disability  insurance 
program,  wc  shaU  bring  badly  needed 
help  to  an  estimated  250.000  insured 
wos^ers  and  their  dependoits  who — de- 
q^ite  their  disability — have  not  been 
aUowed  to  qualify  for  the  benefits  they 
need  and  des  nre. 

By  providlig  a  12-month  period  dur- 
ing which  b€  neflts  are  continued  for  all 
disabled  worxers  who  attempt  to  return 
to  woric,  we  span  strengthen  the  rehabil- 
of  the  disability  program 
rather  than  discourage. 
>rcome  their  handicaps  and 
I  places  as  constructive  and 
rces  in  our  national  life. 
By  eliminating  the  6-month  waiting 
period  for  dii  abled  workers  who  have  re- 
turned to  woi  k  and  then  become  disabled 
again,  we  shi  U  ease  these  workers  over  a 
particularly  i  rying  time  when  they  need 
help  the  mos ;. 

By  liberall  ;ing  the  insured  status  re- 
quirement, a  >out  600,000  persons  will  be 
eligible  for  minimum  social  security  ben- 
efits immediitely,  and  ultimately  about 
1.4  million  wm  be  eligible  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  qualified.  This  liberali- 
zation  win   help   especially   the    older 
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workers  who  come  imder  the  program  in 
the  later  years  of  their  working  lives. 

A  number  of  amendments  win  remove 
inequities  in  the  present  law  which  have 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  widows, 
especially  those  over  75,  and  the  children 
and  other  survivors  of  ins\ired  workers. 
The  bill  win  also  extend  coverage,  and 
protection,  to  about  300,000  additional 
people  who  do  not  now  participate  in  the 
Social  Security  Ssrstem,  including  self- 
employed  doctors  and  domestic  workers, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  them  to 
provide  necessary  survivorship  and  dis- 
ability protection  for  themsdves  and 
their  families. 

In  a  related  field,  the  blU  would  pro- 
vide the  authorization  for  increased  ap- 
pn^riations  in  the  important  maternal 
and  child  welfare  programs,  including 
services  for  crippled  children. 

The  legislation  also  would  Improve  the 
existing  Federal-State  program  oi  em- 
ployment security  by,  among  other 
things,  building  up  the  fund  from  which 
advances  to  States  are  made  when  their 
reserves  have  been  depleted  in  times  of 
heavy  unemployment.  This  wlU  fiirtber 
strengthen  the  whole  unemployment 
compensation  in-ogram. 

In  the  vital  field  of  medical  care,  the 
legislation  is  designed  to  encourage 
States  to  make  improvements  in  their 
medical  payment  programs  for  old  age 
assistance  recipients. 

Of  aU  the  changes  and  improvements 
made  by  this  biU.  unquestlonaUy  the 
most  important  and  controversial  ii  the 
proposed  new  program  of  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  aged.  The  committee  has 
recommended  a  voluntary  program,  sim- 
ilar in  many  respects  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram envisaged  in  legislation  I  intro- 
duced earlier  this  year.  Ten  milUon  per- 
sons over  65  with  relatively  low  incomes 
would  qualify  for  assistance  in  the  event 
they  incur  extensive  medical  expenses. 
This  program  would  be  volimtary,  with 
Federal  and  State  Governments  sharing 
the  cost  under  an  equalization  formula 
in  which  the  Federal  share  would  range 
from  50  to  65  percent.  The  medical 
services  which  would  be  included  in  the 
program  are  especially  designed  for  older 
persons.  An  estimated  1^  mlUlon  peo- 
ple over  65  each  year  reqtdre  the  kind  of 
medical  services  specified  In  the  bin. 

The  committee's  recommendation  of 
such  a  program,  Mr.  Speaker,  maiks  a 
major  step  ahead  in  helping  older  people 
meet  the  often  catastrophic  impact  of 
serious  illness.  The  problem  Is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  which  our  country  faces.  The 
controversy  exists  only  in  relation  to  the 
best  means  to  meet  the  need. 

Prt^wnents  of  the  plan  to  make  medi- 
cal care  for  the  elderly  an  integral  part 
of  the  social  security  system  win  not  be 
satisfied  by  the  committee  reccxnmenda- 
tion.  Yet.  the  House  must  either  accept 
CM-  reject  this  program,  at  this  time,  as 
it  is.  Whatever  may  be  one's  views 
about  the  Forand  biU,  the  present  pro- 
posal is  a  constructive  and  forward- 
looking  one.  For  this  reason,  I  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  un- 
fortunately it  is  quite  evident  there  is 
much  fear  and  distressing  doubt,  in 
the  minds  of  a  goodly  number  of  Mem- 
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bers  here  that  this  proposal,  H.R.  12580, 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1960, 
is  as  reasonable  and  reallstieaUy  respon- 
sive as  it  could  and  lAiould  be,  to  the 
needs  and  the  desires  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens.  Under  such 
circumstances  we  are,  unhappily,  be- 
cause of  the  closed  rule  under  which  we 
are  operating,  permitted  to  vote  only  for 
or  against  the  whole  blU,  without  modi- 
fications. 

Being  restricted,  then,  to  these  two 
choices.  I  Intend  to  support  the  blU  be- 
cause it  does  provide  an  extension  and 
expansion  of  a  limited  number  of  bene- 
fits to  those  people  whose  needs  are 
most  urgent. 

For  Instance,  the  bfll  removes  the  age 
50  eliglbihty  requirement  for  disability 
benefits;  it  hberallzes  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  old  age.  survivors  and  dis- 
ability benefits;  It  makes  certain  im- 
provements in  the  social  security  benefit 
protection  for  diildren  and  extends 
benefit  diglbUlty  to  more  widows;  it  ef- 
fectuates certain  Improvements  in  the 
administrative  financing  and  solvency 
provisions  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation system,  as  weU  as  extending  its 
coverage;  it  extends  coverage  to  groups 
that  were  not  before  Included.  An  these 
Improvements  are  good  and  they  have 
already  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
explained  by  the  dlstingutadied  chairman 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  recommend  ottier  advances 
and  improvements  which  a  great  many 
of  us  have  been  advocating  with  the 
earnest  hope  that  they  would  be  In- 
cluded In  this  measin-e.  Chief  among 
these  would  be  provisions  to  reduce  the 
retirement  age,  especially  for  women, 
and  particularly  for  widows;  to  Increase 
the  minimum  benefits  in  accord  with 
rising  Uvlng  costs;  and  realisticany  raise 
the  outmoded  and  outdated  basic  income 
limitations. 

Of  course,  the  major  fears  and  doubts 
about  the  substantial  worth  of  this 
measure  are  concentrated  on  the  most 
controversial  new  title  XVI.  which  would 
initiate  a  new  Federal-State  grants-in- 
aid  program  to  hdp  the  States  assist 
low-income  aged  individuals  who  need 
help  to  meet  their  medical  expenses.  In 
my  own  opinion  this  title,  and  its  pro- 
visions, fan  far  short  of  adequatdy  and 
equitably  asststlng  our  older  citizens  in 
the  deQ>erate  financial  distress  they 
tragically  oicounter  from  the  ills  and  the 
sicknesses  so  oommon  in  tbe  later  stages 
of  Ufe. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope,  that  after  this 
measure  is  considered,  and  probably 
changed,  in  the  Senate,  we  may  yet  have 
the  opportunity  to  repair  and  strengthen 
this  title  so  that  a  far  more  equitable 
and  effective  program  of  medical  service 
and  hospitalization  treatment  assistance 
may  be  granted  to  the  millions  of  aged 
Americans  so  desperately  and  despair- 
ingly in  need  of  It. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  have  taken  up  H.R.  12580,  Social 
Security  Admendments  of  1960,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  need  for  a  liberal  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  biU  Is  clearly  and 
strongly  supported  by  factual  statisttcs 
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that  highlight  tbe  plight  <rf  so  many  ot 
the  country's  senior  cttliens. 

I  rote  for  this  MB  deqiite  the  faet 
that  I  do  not  f  eti  the  provlsioDS  oi  tbe 
bin  go  far  enough  in  attempting  to  giv« 
relief  and  a  feeling  ot  security  to  elderly 
citizens.  Defeat  of  this  proposal  would 
kin  off  any  chance  of  a  medical  care  bin 
being  enacted  this  year.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  win  amend  and  liberalize 
the  provisions. 

The  following  staUstics  highlight  and 
emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  ^e  need  for  a  more  adequate 
program: 

Persons  over  65  have  two  to  three  times 
as  much  chronic  illnesses  as  tbe  re- 
mainder of  the  population. 

The  average  hospital  patient  over  65 
stays  15  days,  twice  the  national  average 
for  aU  age  groups. 

Tthe  cost  of  medical  care  has  increased 
40  percent,  since  1947.  Hospital  costs 
are  up  300  percent  since  before  World 
Warn. 

Four  out  of  every  five  persons  over  65 
are  not  employed. 

Half  of  those  over  65  have  incomes  of 
less  than  $1,000  per  year. 

Only  40  percent  of  persons  over  85 
carry  some  form  of  commercial  health 
insurance  as  compared  to  the  national 
average  of  70  percent 

We  have  come  to  a  critical  juncture 
in  this  tremendously  Important  matter. 
either  this  Congress  is  going  to  provide 
necessary  assistance  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens, who  certainly  have  earxted  the 
right  to  such  aid,  or  we  are  going  to 
ignore  the  plight  of  the  elderly. 

I  Introduced  a  blU  early  in  the  year 
to  amend  the  social  security  laws  to 
make  health  benefits  part  of  the  social 
seciolty  system. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  of  importance  to 
millions  of  Americans  today.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  highly  gratified 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  spent  these  past  several  months 
giving  close  study  to  many  proposed 
amendments  aimed  at  improving  and 
strengthening  this  act.  WhUe  this  VBl 
may  not  incorporate  some  of  tiie  fea- 
tures many  of  us  might  have  liked  to 
have  seen  presented  to  the  House,  it 
does  recognize  the  fact  that  laws  deal- 
ing with  social  security  need  almost  con- 
stant attention  in  order  to  determine 
wheUier  or  not  in  these  changing  times 
the  law  meets  the  basic  needs  for  which 
it  was  originally  designed.  I  beUeve 
that  there  are  some  good  proposals  in 
this  bUl. 

However.  I  am  frank  to  admit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  was  disappointed  to 
have  the  committee  faU  to  report  favor- 
ably the  Forand  bfll  which  would  have 
placed  the  problem  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged  under  our  social  security 
system.  I  wish  to  put  myself  on  record 
as  still  favoring  such  an  approach  to  this 
most  pressing  problem. 

One  significant  amendment  to  the 
present  law  is  the  removing  of  the  re- 
quirement that  disabled  workers  must  be 
at  least  50  years  old  to  receive  benefits. 
T^is  would  be  removed  and  alttioagh  the 
present  strict  definition  of  eUgfWIity 
would  remain  it  does  liberalize  the  law 
with  respect  to  disaUUty  eUgiUIity. 


I  for  one  am  tired  of  having  the 
threadbare  cUthe  of  "socialized  medi- 
cine'* thrown  into  the  picture  ererj  time 
the  proUem  of  America's  senior  dtlzens 
and  their  medieal  problems  are  dis- 
cussed. I  seem  to  recaU  that  something 
of  the  same  bogeyman  was  thrown  up 
as  a  diversion  way  btiA  in  the  days 
when  the  first  social  security  law  was 
enacted.  The  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  of  FelKuary  20.  1960.  raUier 
effectively  demolished  this  alarm  cry 
of  socialised  medicine  when  it  says  in 
part: 

Tb&t  tlie  American  Medlcsl  Asaodstlon 
would  offer  Ite  osnal  doctrinaire  opposition 
to  this  proposal  was  u  mwax  to  be  eipeeted 
as  a  bin  from  a  doctor  after  a  vlatt  to  Ills 
oOee.  Senator  McHmmama  baa  otaerrad  tbat 
tti«  AoMrlean  Medieal  AaeorlBtkm  had  noth- 
ing to  offer  bat  tlz«d  aboaa.  TlUa  la  not.  by 
the  wildest  flight  of  the  most  neurotic 
fancy,  aoclallged  medldne  or  poUtleal 
medicine.  It  Is  sbnply  a  system,  if  the 
AMA  otynld  but  catan  Its  nerves  long  enough 
to  reallas  it,  whl^  like  Blue  Cross  or  Group 
Hospttallaatloa  or  any  other  tnsoranea  pro- 
gram, would  enable  a  patlant  to  go  to  the 
doctor  and  the  hospital  ot  his  choioe  and 
pay  the  bUls  resulUng  tram  the  care  ha 
needs  In  old  age.  It  would  help  doctors. 
hospitals  and  medicine  In  generaL  And  It 
would  enable  American  men  and  women  to 
retire  in  their  old  age  with  mco-e  security  and 
self-respect. 

There  are  other  reasoiis  why  I  favor 
the  placing  of  this  ixt)gram  within  the 
framework  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
By  placing  this  program  under  social 
security  most  older  persons  would  bene- 
fit and  could  be  assured  of  hospital  care, 
additional  skined  nursing  care,  and  sur- 
gical benefits.  Around  13  minion  men 
and  women  would  get  lifetime  protec- 
tion— aU  of  those  eligible  for  old-age 
benefits  under  social  security.  By  plac- 
ing this  program  under  social  security  It 
would  mean  that  old  people  not  entitled 
to  old-age  benefits  would  be  helped  In- 
directly if  they  turn  to  public  assistance 
for,  since  smaller  numbers  would  be 
forced  to  seek  such  aid.  each  one  could 
be  given  more  adequate  assistance  from 
the  limited  funds  available  to  existing 
welfare  agencies. 

By  placing  this  program  under  social 
security  young  workers  would  gain,  since 
their  aging  paurents  would  be  protected 
at  once  and  they  and  their  families 
would  have  similar  protection  cm  retire- 
ment or  if  the  wage  ecuner  dies  leaving 
young  <±iklren.  The  most  any  employed 
person  would  have  to  pay  in  the  esiriy 
years  would  be  a  dollar  a  month  or  33 
cents  a  week— one-foorth  percent  of 
earnings  up  to  $4,800.  For  fiirmers  and 
otlier  self-employed  people,  the  maxi- 
mum contrttmtion  would  be  35  cents  a 
week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  few  persons  over  65 
have  now  nor  can  they  afford  good 
health  Insurance  protection  through  any 
other  means  than  within  the  framework 
of  the  social  security  setup.  According 
to  Qcvemment  published  figures  only 
about  two  out  of  five  have  any  such  pro- 
tection now  and  much  of  tiiat  is  inade- 
quate, can  be  eancried.  has  lifetime 
ceilings  and  is  very  costly.  The  best- 
Icnown  policies  cost  fram  $8.50  to  $8  JO  a 
montti  per  person  and  pay  only  part. 
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perhaps  not  even  half,  ol  hosirital  coets 
for  up  to  (Uily  31  days. 

It  Is  my  firm  contention  that  by  u>- 
proftching  this  juroblem  of  medical  aid 
for  the  aged  from  the  angle  of  our  social 
security  setup,  we  would  actually 
strengthen  our  welfare  agencies,  h06> 
pitals  and  Blue  Cross.  Such  an  ap- 
proach would  relieve  these  agencies  of 
the  high-cost  load  of  the  aged.  Many 
hospitals  today  have  large  and  growing 
deficits.  Blue  Cross  keeps  raiting  rates 
partly  because  it  incltides  retired  people 
without  charging  them  more  than  the 
commxmity  rate.  As  a  result.  Blue  Cross 
is  increasingly  threatened  by  competi- 
tion from  commercial  companies  selling 
such  insiu'ance.  Public  welfare  agencies 
now  spend  $300  million  a  year  for  health 
care  for  the  aged.  In  many  commu- 
nities a  large  part  of  the  old-age  assist- 
ance costs  are  for  medical  care,  which 
is  an  ever-growing  burden.  A  depend- 
able system  of  financing  health  costs  for 
the  aged,  such  as  would  be  provided 
through  the  social  security  system,  would 
help  these  community  agencies  to  im- 
prove and  extend  their  services.  High 
quality,  skilled  nursing  homes  would  be 
assured  of  revenues.  A  speedy  return  to 
independence  and  home  care  could  be 
stressed. 

Now  the  costs  of  all  this  would  be  very 
moderate.  According  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
cost  would  be  only  about  $1  billion  the 
first  year  and  these  new  benefits  can  be 
financed  on  a  sound  basis  through  the 
social  security  payroll  tax  and  without 
endangering  present  cash  benefits.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare estimates  that  the  long-range  cost 
of  such  a  program  under  social  security 
would  be  only  about  four-fifths  of  1  per- 
cent of  taxable  payrolls.  Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  insur- 
ance through  the  social  security  system 
is  the  best  instirance  buy  available. 

When  over  10  million  Americans — and 
the  estimate  runs  as  high  as  16  million 
oldsters — stand  in  need  of  big  medicine, 
it  is  no  time  to  come  up  with  an  aspirin 
tablet.  To  use  the  standing  joke  of  the 
veteran  of  the  past  war,  an  APC — all  pur- 
pose capsiile — is  not  the  solution  to  spe- 
cific and  pressing  medical  needs  for  these 
elderly  citizens  and  we  of  the  Congress 
should  not  hold  this  out  to  these  people. 
While  I  shall  vote  to  enact  the  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  12580  concerning  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  I  must  state  that  I  sun 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  it.  lliis  dissat- 
isfaction points  up  sharp  differences  now 
existing  in  the  approach  to  the  health 
problems  our  senior  citizens  are  facing. 
This  proposal  in  H.R.  12580  would  leave 
the  elderly  liable  to  heavy  outlays.  Also. 
Instead  of  being  operated  by  one  agency 
as  would  be  the  case  under  social  secu- 
rity, this  plan  would  be  either  operated 
by  those  of  the  50  States  which  adopted 
it,  or  by  commercial  Insurance  companies 
which  the  States  paid  to  do  the  Job.  Not 
only  would  such  an  administrative  pro- 
gram be  expensive  and  relatively  ineffi- 
cient, but  the  plan  would  require  adop- 
tion by  the  Individual  State  legislatures, 
and  many  feel  that  there  would  be  heavy 
pressure  from  various  quarters  against 
such  adoption.  It  is  further  recognized 
that  many  States  are  already  in  critical 


financial  cdndition  and  would  be  ex- 
tremely haid  put  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  progran .  In  addition,  this  program 
under  consi  leration  by  us  here  today  is 


designed  to 


million  to  one  million  persons — leaving 


Ignored  the 
surance  anc 


millions  who  need  such  In- 
who  would  be  eligible  imder 
social  seciujlty  arrangonents.  Let  us 
hope,  Mr.  CI  Lairman,  that  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  Ini  soriwrate  into  its  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  the  social  security  ap- 
proach to  tl  is  matter. 


I  support 


lie  other  amendments  to  the 


OOMMZNDATIC^ 
WATS 


purpose  in 


cover  only  about  one-half 


Social  Security  Act  and  believe  these 
changes  are  In  the  direction  of  liberali- 
zation and  t  lat  in  spite  of  the  limitations 
I  have  discui  >sed  the  bill  deserves  support. 


or     CHAIUfAN     MILLS,     BOUSE 
AND    aCXAMS  COMMTTTXX 


Mr.  DER\  ONSKI.   Mr.  Chairman,  the 


my  remarks  this  afternoon 


on  the  subjc  ct  of  the  1960  social  security 
bill  is  not  o  reiterate  the  words  that 
were  uttere<  by  many  Members  during 
the  discuss!  >n  of  the  legislaticm,  but  I 
feel  that  it  is  proper  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distingiashed  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  Honorable 
WiLBTTR  D.  Mills,  whose  dedication  to 
the  soundne  ss  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem protects  1  the  citizens  of  this  coimtry 
from  the  irresponsible  measures  advo- 
cated each  election  year,  which  if  en- 
acted would  bring  actuarial  ruin  to  the 
social  securty  fund. 

Mr.  Speal  er,  I  especially  wish  to  com- 
mend the  cl  lalrman  and  the  members  of 
his  commitlee  on  the  soimdness  of  the 
provision  wl  ich  eliminated  the  disability 
benefit  proTlslcm  to  disabled  Insured 
workers  50  a  ad  over,  since  statistics  show 
us  that  was  e  earners  under  50  who  are 
disabled  ve7  often  have  families  in 
need,  and  a  :tually  are  more  in  need  of 
this  legislat  on  than  (»ily  those  who  had 
been  previously  covered. 

And  surel  r,  the  provision  for  medical 
care  for  old  t  folks  in  need  is  a  practi- 
cal approac  i  to  a  problem  designed  to 
assist  tiiose  i  needing  this  protection  with- 
out impalriz  g,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  the 
basic  strengi  h  of  the  social  security  fund. 
All  of  us  re  agnize  the  responsibility  of 
o\ir  society  t  [>  provide  for  people  truly  in 
need,  but  we  must  resist  the  attempts 
of  the  sociB  Ustlcally  inclined  Members 
who  would  force  compulsory  Ck>vem- 
ment  regimi  mtatlon  upon  our  medical 
profession  ai  id  our  citizens,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  c  oncemed. 

Mr.  Chai  man,  may  I  repeat  that 
Chairman  \  ills  is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  a  Imiration  for  his  c(xistant 
Interest  in  d  lalntainlng  the  fiscal  integ- 
rity of  the  1  'ederal  Oovemment. 

Also,  I  woLild  be  remiss  at  this  point 
if  I  did  not  ronind  (me  and  all  of  our 
obligation  to  point  out  to  the  citizens 
we  represem  that  you  never  get  some- 
thing for  noi  hlng  from  Government. 

Mr.  MIIiLi  \.  We  have  no  fiuther  re- 
quests for  tin  le. 

Mr.  MASC'N.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  tir  le. 

The  CHAI  IMAN.  Under  the  rrile  the 
bill  is  consid(  Ted  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment.  No  amendments  are  in 
order  to  th>  bill  exc^t  amendments 
offered  by  cirection  of  the  Committee 


on   Ways  and  Means.    Are   there   any 
committee  amendments? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  committee  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bm— HJl.  12580 — to  extend  and  improve 
coverage  under  the  Federal  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Sys- 
tem and  to  remove  hardships  and  inequi- 
ties, improve  the  financing  of  the  trust  ^ 
funds,  and  provide  disability  benefits  to  r 
additional  individuals  under  such  sys-  \ 
tern;  to  provide  grants  to  States  for 
medical  care  for  aged  individuals  of  low 
income;  to  amend  the  public  assistance 
and  maternal  and  child  welfare  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Seciu-ity  Act;  to  im- 
prove the  unemployment  compensation 
provisions  of  such  act;  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
562,  he  reported  the  bUI  back  to  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  a  rollcall 
is  asked  for  on  a  motion  to  recommit 
or  on  the  passage  of  this  bill,  that  it  be 
postponed  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire 
if  we  can  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
tomorrow? 

The  SPEAKER.    Yes. 

Mr.  MASON.  Then.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  going  over  until  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
request  was  "if."  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
under  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
the  gentleman  ought  to  offer  his  mo- 
tion to  recommit  now. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  may. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlonan  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  MASON.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mason  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl 
HJl.  12580  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questi(m  is  (m 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement,  the  rollcall 
will  go  over  until  tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZING  AN  EXCHANGE  OF 
LANDS  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  MASSACHU- 
SETTTS  PORT  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  "VINSON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bUl  (ILR. 
5888)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  an  instrumentality  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
certain  lands  and  improvements  thereon 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  so-called  E 
Street  Annex,  South  Boston  Annex.  Bos- 
ton Naval  Shipyard,  In  South  Boston. 
Mass.,  in  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER  OF 
LIVESTOCK 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12705)  to 
delay  for  60  days  In  limited  cases  the 
applicability  of  certain  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  humane  slaughter  of  live- 
stock. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  matter  has  been  cleared  with 
me.  As  I  understand,  it  is  simply  a  60- 
day  extension  of  the  time  within  which 
the  processors  may  get  the  machinery 
with  n^ch  to  comply  with  the  law  that 
was  recently  passed. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Tliat  is  correct,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  except  it  Is  appli- 
cable only  to  those  processors  and  pack- 
ers who  have  heretofore  made  applica- 
tion and  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
the  equipment  has  not  been  delivered. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  .the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  flrat  sentence  of  section  S 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estabU&h 
the  use  of  humane  methods  of  slaughter  ol 
livestock  as  a  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  August  27, 
1958  (7  UB.C.  1903),  during  the  period  from 
Jime  30,  1900.  to  August  30,  1960,  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States  may 
contract  for  or  procure  livestock  products 
produced  or  processed  by  a  slaughterer  or 
processor  which  slaughters  or  handles  for 
slaughter  livestock  by  methods  other  than 
those  designated  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  If  such  slaughterer  or 
processor  has  contracted  for  the  purchase 
of  the  equipment  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
adopt  such  methods  but  such  equipment  has 
not  been  delivered  to  him.    The  last  sentence 


of  sucfa  Metloii  rtian  not  apply  in  ttie 
of  sueb  a  slaughterer  or  proeeaM>r  untU  Au- 
gust M,  iOOO. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  I  made  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  retirement  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  ForaksI,  and  that  all  Mon- 
bers  may  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  at  that  point  In  the  Rbcokd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consmt  that  when  \ix& 
House  adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  be  allowed  to  sit 
tomorrow  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gmtleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL   OP   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

{RoU  No.  141] 

Alford  Fisher  Mnmma 

Bailey  Frazier  Powell 

Barden  Oavln  Saylor 

Kttch  Hess  Bchneebetl 

Buckley  Jackscn  Smith,  MlaB. 

Bvirdlck  Kearns  Smith,  Vr. 

Dlggs  King.  Calif.  Steed 

IXirham  Lafore  Taylor 

Edmondson         McSween  Zelenko 

Evlns  UUlUen 

Fenton  Morris,  Okla. 

The  SPEAEIER.  On  this  rollcall  400 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

COMMITTEE    ON    EDUCATION    AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  WTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
10  o'clock  meeting  of  the  House  tomor- 


row morning  and  a  regular  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMnTEE 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Public  Works 
Committee  may  have  permission  to  sit 
in  executive  session  tomorrow  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURBJSSCn 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  have  per- 
misskm  to  sit  tommrow  during  general 
debate  in  the  House. 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE   ON   HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  may  have  per- 
mission to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
morrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  permission  to 
sit  during  general  debate  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER^  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

TtkCTQ  was  no  objection. 


FARM  SURPLUS  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1960 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  (m  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (H.R.  12261)  to 
amend  the  Agricultinul  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  ammded,  with  re- 
spect to  market  adjustment  and  price 
support  programs  for  wheat  and  feed 
grains,  to  provide  a  high-protein  food 
distribution  program,  and  tor  other 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
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on  the  State  of  the  Unltm  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  12261. 
with  Mr.  IKARO  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utie  of  the  bilL 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had  read 
throiigh  section  101,  ending  in  line  24, 
page  2  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  tix.  Quis:  Page  2. 
line  1,  after  the  words  "of  producers",  strike 
out  the  balance  of  line  1;  and  on  page  2, 
line  2,  strike  out  "of  wheat"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "eligible  to  vote  un- 
der subtlUe  A  of  this  title." 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  am  offering  wlU 
enable  all  producers  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  quota  under  subtitle  A  to  vote  in 
the  referendum  on  whether  they  desire 
to  be  imder  subtitle  A  or  subtitle  B.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  allow 
about  70  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers 
to  Yote  who  are  not  allowed  to  vote  under 
the  present  wording  of  the  bill. 

According  to  the  present  wording  of 
the  bill  all  farmers  who  would  be  sub- 
ject to  quotas  under  subtitle  A  could 
vote  on  whether  they  wanted  to  be  under 
the  quotas  if  subtitle  A  won  in  the  first 
referendum,  but  only  30  percent  of  the 
wheat  fanners  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  deciding  whether  they  wanted 
subtitle  A  or  B. 

ytr.  Chairman,  in  all  fairness  every 
wheat  farmer  who  would  be  subject  to 
the  control  imposed  under  subtitle  A 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  Out  of 
fairness  I  cannot  see  how  we  could  deny 
him  that  right  to  vote. 

Previous  to  this  time  we  only  allowed 
the  farmers  who  were  subject  to  quotas 
to  vote. 

Previous  to  this  bill,  imder  the  present 
law.  anyone  who  produced  more  than  15 
acres  Ls  subject  to  the  quota  and  there- 
fore could  vote,  while  those  who  ih'o- 
duced  less  than  15  acres  had  a  choice  of 
coming  under  or  staying  out.  So.  we 
never  gave  them  a  right  to  vote.  Now, 
If  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  with  the 
past.  I  think  that  every  wheat  farmer 
who  would  be  subject  under  this  bill 
should  have  his  franchise.  This  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  and  for  that 
reascm  I  will  not  take  any  longer  time 
to  explain  it,  since  I  think  you  all  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missoiu^.  Under  the 
present  law,  the  farmers  who  have  an 
allotment  and  who  are  growing  less  than 
15  acres  can  still  vote  and  vote  in  this 
referendum  already  without  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  a  person  raised  less 
than  15  acres  and  stayed  within  the 
allotment,  he  could. 

Mr.  LEVERINQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Qttik].  my  colleague  on  the  ccxnmlttee. 
In  fact,  I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
to  accomplish  the  Identical  objective 
sought  by  the  gentleman's  amendment— 


that  of  giving  a  majority  rather  than  a 
minority  of  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
Nation  th«  right  to  decide  by  vote  in  a 
referendum  which  of  the  alternative 
plans  provided  in  the  bill  shall  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Charman.  the  existing  provision 
in  the  bill  to  which  the  amendment  is 
directed,  iii  my  opinion,  discriminates 
against  th(»usands  of  small  farmers  in 
my  district.  Because  I  believe  they 
should  hav(  the  right  to  be  heard  on  mat- 
ters that  lifect  their  interests,  I  shall 
vote  for  th<  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  reply  ;o  my  inquiry,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  stated  that  under  the 
present  lav  ,  people  who  have  allotments 
and  who  stay  within  those  allotments, 
although  it  is  under  15  acres,  can  vote, 
and  they  ^ould  be  able  to  vote  in  this 
referendum.  Under  this  15-acre  allot- 
ment, the  15-acre  grower  was  given  a 
bonus,  so  o  speak.  While  we  have  a 
very  severe  control  progiam  for  the  pro- 
duction of  vheat,  and  imi)ose  those  con- 
trols on  tie  people  who  have  reduced 
their  produ  ction  of  wheat,  who  were  de- 
pending ox.  wheat  for  their  livelihood, 
we  were  pei  mitting  anybody  who  wanted 
to  grow  15  acres  to  have  that  minimiiwi 
without  coi  iplying  with  anything,  and  in 
addition,  tiey  were  getting  the  benefit 
of  the  supp  >rt. 

Blr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  JONl  IS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  rom  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BEIi<  :her.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  ;o  say  that  under  the  present 
law  as  it  nc  w  exists  the  farmer  who  has 
an  allotment  of  less  than  15  acres  is 
permitted  t )  vote? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  he  has  an 
allotment  a  id  stays  within  the  allotment, 
he  is  eliglMe  to  vote.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  Just  confirmed  that  a 
minute  ago, 

Mr.    BEIJCHER.    Anybody    that    has 


less  than 
vote? 

Mr.  Q 
gentleman 

Mr.  JO: 


acres  is  not  permitted  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
Held? 

of  Missouri.    I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ^om  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE  Coming  back  and  checking 
with  the  CO]  omittee  clerk,  I  find  that  my 
statement  \ras  not  correct.  Those  un- 
der 15  acrec  would  not  have  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  JON  ^  of  Missouri.  I  was  Just 
depending  qn  the  answer  the  gentleman 
gave. 

Mr.  ALB 
gentleman 

Mr.  JO 
the  gentl 

Mr.  ALB 


iT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ield? 
;S  of  Missouri.    I  yield  to 

tram  Oklahoma. 
iT.  The  present  law  is  that 
anyone  subject  to  marketing  quotas  and 
marketing  p  enalties  is  permitted  to  vote. 
If  your  alio  jnent  is  less  than  15  acres, 
you  are  not  subject  to  marketing  pen- 
alties.   If  y}u  plant  less  than  15  acres. 


you  are  not 


subject  to  marketing  penal- 


ties.   The  r  ght  to  vote  is  bcued  upon 


the  ];>enalty 


right  to  vot ! 


Euigle.    We  could  not  penal- 


ize a  farmer  without  giving  him  the 


,  and  that  is  the  very  basis 


of  the  privilege.  Now,  the  theory  of  this 
bill  and  the  soimdness  of  this  bill  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  those  who  are  subject 
to  marketing  penalties  cast  the  first  vote, 
and  then  they  make  it  possible  for  those 
under  15  acres  to  subject  themselves  to 
marketing  penalties,  after  which  time 
they  have  the  right  to  vote.  The  pro- 
cedure in  this  bill  is  soimd;  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  practice  that  has  been 
in  effect  ever  since  the  allotment  pro- 
gram started,  the  marketing  program 
started.  That  is  the  basis,  as  I  see  it, 
for  the  legislation  as  it  exists,  and  it  is  a 
sound  basis. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  for  explain- 
ing that.  We  have  gone  into  this  in 
committee,  and  as  I  was  saying  a  minute 
ago.  what  we  have  done  with  the  15- 
acre  grower,  he  has  been  getting  a 
bonus,  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers to  determine  whether  they  want 
to  accept  the  Farm  Bureau  plan  without 
any  limitation  and  with  low-support 
prices  or  whether  tliey  want  to  have  a 
strict  limitation  which  would  bring  the 
supply  in  line  with  the  anticipated  de- 
mand and  give  an  adequate  or  at  least  a 
higher  price  support  than  they  now  have 
and  which  they  would  have  under  the 
Farm  Bureau  plan.  So  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  bill  as  it  is  written  and 
I  think  for  that  reason  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield. 
Mr.  QUIE.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
recognized  that  those  who  are  subject  to 
marketing  penalties  have  the  right  to 
vote,  and  only  if  a  person  certifies  that 
he  will  produce  more  than  15  acres  will 
he  be  under  marketing  penalties.  Under 
this  bill,  under  subtitle  A.  all  wheat 
farmers  would  be  subject  to  marketing 
penalties  no  matter  what,  because  all 
would  have  a  quota,  which  would  be  the 
highest  of  his  acres  planted  to  wheat  in 
the  last  3  years,  if  he  was  under  15  acres. 
So  under  subUtle  A  of  this  bill  aU  wheat 
farmers  would  be  subject  to  marketing 
penalties  where  now  only  those  over  15 
acres  are  subjected.  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  under  the  present  theory  of 
letting  all  who  are  subject  to  marketing 
penalties  vote  we  ought  to  allow  all  these 
farmers  to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jokes] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QiTiE]  with  respect  to  giving 
those  having  allotments  of  less  than  15 
acres  a  vote  in  the  first  referendum,  may 
I  point  out  that  if  program  A  is  adopted, 
those  having  allotments  of  less  than  15 
acres  then  will  have  the  right  to  vote 
before  they  can  be  subjected  to  market- 
ing penalties.  The  program  must  be 
adopted  by  two-thirds  of  all  those  subject 
to  marketing  penalties  which  includes 
not  only  those  who  are  now  subject  to 
marketing  penalties,  but  those  who 
would  be  subject  to  marketing  penal- 
ties under  plan  A.     That  includes  all 
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wheatgrowers.  We  cannot  subject  these 
people  to  marketing  penalties  without 
giving  them  the  right  to  vote,  either  un- 
der this  bill  or  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  the  gentleman  has 
said  is  correct.  But  does  he  not  believe 
that  all  these  farmers  who  raise  wheat. 
if  subtitle  A  were  adopted,  have  an  in- 
terest in  both  programs,  whether  they 
raise  more  or  less  than  15  acres? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  they  have  an 
interest,  but  the  right  to  vote  has  always 
been  based  upon  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
want  to  subject  anyone  to  marketing 
penalties  without  giving  him  the  right 
to  vote.  This  bill  preserves  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  But  this 
bill  goes  one  step  further.  This  gives 
farmers  who  raise  wheat  a  choice, 
whether  they  want  to  have  one  type  of 
program  or  another.  It  is  the  first  time 
we  would  really  have  a  clear-cut  choice 
and  in  doing  this  we  are  letting  a  ma- 
jority vote  decide.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  the  70  percent  who  rsuse 
less  than  15  acres  have  an  interest  in 
this  and  should  be  allowed  to  choose? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  they  do.  But 
I  think  their  main  interest,  those  who 
raise  less  than  15  acres,  is  not  as  between 
these  two  programs;  because,  if  they  do 
not  like  plan  A,  they  can  throw  the  pro- 
gram out  and  plant  as  much  as  they 
want  to  plant.  I  do  not  see  where  the 
choice  is  jeopardized  materially  by  keep- 
ing the  franchise  exactly  as  it  is  in  the 
biU. 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  imder  subtitle  A.  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  do  not  choose 
to  come  in  under  the  quotas  they  would 
not  get  any  support  at  all,  which  would 
be  50  percent  of  parity,  if  they  did  not 
stay  within  their  allotments. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  would  be  almost 
as  much  as  they  would  get  under  pro- 
gram B,  anyway. 

Mr.  QUIE.  But  if  they  planted  out- 
side their  allotments,  which  they  could 
do  under  program  B,  they  would  get  sup- 
ports; but  under  program  A,  they  would 
not  get  the  50  percent  of  parity  for  the 
crops  that  they  raise  unless  they  stayed 
within  their  allotments  even  though 
they  would  have  previously  voted  against 
quotas. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  true,  but  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  into  this 
business  of  letting  everybody  vote  wheth- 
er he  is  subject  to  marketing  penalties 
or  not,  we  might  as  well  let  everybody 
vote  that  might  ever  grow  any  wheat. 
We  need  some  basis  upon  which  to  pred- 
icate the  referendum  right.  I  think  the 
theory  in  the  bill  is  a  sound  one.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  injure  anyone,  because 
no  wheatgrower,  large  or  small,  vmder 
this  bill  or  under  present  law,  can  be 
subject  to  marketing  penalties  unless  he 
has  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Ceu-olina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Was  not  this  proposi- 
tion thoroughly  discussed  in  the  House 


Committee  on  Agriculture  before  we  re- 
ported the  bill? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  it  was  thor- 
oughly discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  I  think  we  are 
going  far  afield  if  we  adopt  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  its  defeat. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  wheatgrow- 
er has  the  right  to  vote  in  both  referen- 
dums.  There  is  no  discrimination  as  far 
as  the  cottongrowers  are  concerned. 
They  all  vote. 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  prevents  the 
small  wheatgrowers  from  voting  in  the 
first  referendum,  but  they  are  permitted 
to  vote  in  the  second  referendum  but 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  format  or 
the  substance  of  the  question  that  is  pre- 
sented to  them  in  the  second  referen- 
dum. This  means  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  wheat  farmers  in  the 
United  States  will  be  ineligible  to  vote. 
The  bill  limits  voting  to  those  farmers 
subject  to  quotas  on  the  1960  crop.  Last 
year  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  there  were  an  estimated 
3,020,000  farmers  who  raised  wheat.  Of 
this  total,  886,000  farmers  actually  voted. 
Of  those  voting  169,000  favored  quotas 
and  41.000  opposed  quotas.  When  these 
figures  are  applied  to  the  bill  before  xis 
we  clearly  see  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
The  169,000  eligible  wheat  farmers  vot- 
ing for  quotas  would  only  be  5  percent  of 
the  wheat  farmers  of  America.  Only  30 
percent  would  even  be  eligible,  and  only 
5  percent  would  decide  upon  a  sweeping 
program  involving  millions  of  dollars 
and  afifecting  thousands  of  other  farmers 
and  consumers. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  all  cotton  farmers 
are  entitled  to  vote,  but  all  cotton  farm- 
ers are  subject  to  marketing  penalties  if 
I  am  correctly  informed.  If  program  A 
is  adopted,  all  wheat  farmers  will  be  sub- 
ject to  marketing  penalties.  The  mar- 
keting quota  program  cannot  be  put  into 
effect  unless  all  farmers  subject  to  mar- 
keting penalties  are  allowed  to  vote  and 
unless  two-thirds  of  those  voting  ap- 
prove the  referendum. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  That  may  be  true,  but 
I  cannot  quite  see  why  a  small  group  of 
large  wheat  producers,  5  percent  of 
them,  can  get  together  and  formulate  a 
proposal  to  be  submitted  In  a  referendum 
In  which  all  growers  later  would  have 
the  right  to  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  lot  of  growers  are  being  disenfran- 
chised. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  are  not  disfran- 
chised because  they  have  a  privilege 
which  is  an  exception  imder  the  law. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  all  cotton  farmers  are  not  subject 
to  that.    There  is  a  10 -acre  limit  on  that, 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  in  this  body  about  the  right  to  vote. 
This  bill  deprives  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  the  wheatgrowers  of  the  right  to 
participate    in    the   referendum    which 


decides  which  of  the  two  programs  is  to 
be  put  into  effect.  The  bill  states  that 
the  first  referendum  if  they  decide  on 
program  A  will  deprive  two-thirds  of  the 
wheat  farmers  east  of  the  Mississippi  of 
the  15-acre  limit  they  now  have.  Even 
those  who  raise  less  than  15  acres  have 
no  right  to  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  the  people  over  here  on  the  left 
may  be  interested  in  referring  this 
proposition  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion to  see  whether  or  not  civil  rights 
are  being  denied. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.   COOLEY.     The   people  you   are 

talking  about  have  the  right  to  vote  now. 

Mr.  ABBITT.    What  this  bill  does  is  it 

takes  from  them  the  15-acre  exemption 

that  they  have. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  does  not.  It  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  the  15  acres  and  puts 
it  in  line  with  other  reductions. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  You  will  not  have  any 
15-acre  farms. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  all  these  people  vote 
that  you  want  to  vote,  you  will  not  have 
any  program. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  concur  in  everything 
that  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  would 
point  out  that  In  the  State  of  Ohio,  we 
have  153,000  wheatgrowers  and  123,000 
of  them  are  now  operating  imder  the  15- 
acre  exemption,  which  means  that  auto- 
matically if  this  bill  passes  and  under  the 
present  law.  123,000  out  of  the  153.000 
wheatgrowers  will  be  disenfranchised 
and  will  not  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Isist 
time  we  held  a  referendum,  3,000  out  of 
the  70,000  who  were  eligible  to  vote  ac- 
tually voted.  So  there  will  only  be  a 
handful  of  large  wheatgrowers  telling 
the  Nation  what  kind  of  a  wheat  program 
we  are  going  to  have.  I  suggest  that  it  is 
absolutely  wrong.  This  Congress  went 
on  record  for  the  civil  rights  bill  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  the  right  to  vote 
to  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Maybe  I  ought  to  get 
some  of  the  people  in  the  minority  group 
from  my  district  to  write  to  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  see  If  they  cannot 
get  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  lixis  is  actually  a  big 
growers'  bill  and  it  will  deprive  the  vast 
majority  of  my  wheat  farmers  not  only 
of  the  right  to  vote  but  the  right  to  have 
the  years  of  planting  of  15  acres  of  wheat 
for  their  own  use  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  approved. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  Committee  this  afternoon  will  take 
stock  to  see  who  is  in  support  of  what 
side  of  this  issue.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  entirely  Inappropriate,  either, 
to  take  into  account  the  remarks  made 
in  respect  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion. There  is  Just  about  as  much  Justi- 
fication for  bringing  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  into  this  issue  this  after- 
noon as  there  is  for  bringing  the  cotton 
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farmers  of  Virginia  and  the  tobacco 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  and  the  com 
farmers  of  Iowa  and  the  new  wheat 
farmers,  if  you  ideaae,  in  Ohio.  That  is 
what  has  gone  wrong  with  this  whole 
wheat  program.  In  the  first  place,  some- 
body  sold  the  Wheat  Belt  down  the  river 
and  I  mean  probably  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  back  up  the  Ohio  River. 
Now  they  are  raising  wheat  all  over  the 
United  States  and  they  have  preempted 
the  wheat  production  that  historically 
belongs  in  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentlraian 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  am  certainly  glad 
to  have  you  Join  me  against  the  15-acre 
exemption. 

Mr.  AVERY.  That  will  be  determined 
immediately  when  we  vote  and  I  hc^ie 
the  gentleman  will  be  pleasantly  sur- 
inised.  The  justification  for  the  provi- 
sion in  the  present  law  is  this.  Virtually 
every  grower  of  wheat  in  the  historical 
wheat-producing  area  has  a  marketing 
allotment,  and.  therefore,  is  entitled  to 
vote.  There  is  Just  as  miich  Justifica- 
tion to  enfranchise  the  wheatgrowers 
to  vote  in  the  next  cotton  referendum 
as  there  is  for  bringing  the  new  wheat- 
growers  in  Mississippi.  Ohio  and  all  the 
other  States  that  traditionally  have  not 
raised  wheat  into  the  wheat  referendum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
certainly  be  voted  down  in  the  interest 
at  stabilizing  and  retaining  what  is  left 
of  the  wheat  producing  market  for  the 
great  States  of  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnxn 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qxm]. 

Hie  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Quiz)  there 
were — ayeg  50,  noes  68. 

Mr.  QUIEL  tdx.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refiised. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Cliairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ammwlmapt  offend  by  Mr.  Tboksom  of 
Wyoming:  Baglxmlng  am  page  1.  llzw  0.  strlte 
out  all  oi  McUoa  101. 

Mr.  TBOkmOiff  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  yesterday  when  the  rule  was 
under  consideration.  I  announced  my  In- 
tention of  amending  HJEl.  12261  to  strike 
everything  except  subtitle  B  of  Utle  L 
The  parllam^itary  situation  that  prevails 
Is  such  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a 
single  amendment.  It  is  necessary,  im- 
der  the  parliamentary  situation  prevail- 
ing at  this  time,  to  strike  each  section 
in  turn.  This  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  section  101,  the  first  substantive 
section  of  the  bill  If  it  prevails,  subse- 
quent amendments  win  be  offered  to 
strike  the  other  sections.  Therefore,  the 
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vote  on  the  pending  amendment  is  reaUy 
a  vote  to  determine  whether  or  not  all 
other  provsiODS  of  the  bin  should  be 
eliminated  except  for  the  provisions  of 
subtitle  B. 

Mr.  Cha  rman.  in  the  first  place  we 
should  reoc  gnize  that  wheat  is  our  major 
agricultural  problem.  We  sho\ild  do 
something  constructive  to  solve  that 
problem  in  this  session  ot  Congress.  The 
chances  fcr  doing  this  should  not  be 
Jeopardize(  by  including  in  the  same  biU 
IH^yvisions  nich  as  the  feed  grain  pro- 
posal of  til  le  n  or  the  food  distribution 
plan  of  tile  m.  Tlie  reasons  which 
make  the«i  sections  objectionable  have 
been  adequately  covered.  I  wiU  there- 
fore confix  e  my  remarks  to  the  pro- 
visions of  1  he  bin  relating  to  the  wheat 
sections. 

The  whe  it  proMem  is  a  problem  of 
Gverproduc  ton  and  surpluses.  We  now 
have  on  hsmd  In  Oovemment  storage 
over  l.SOO  milUon  bushels  of  wheat 
and  the  iimount  continues  to  grow 
year  by  y«  x.  The  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  ston  ge  on  this  alone  is  over  $1 V^ 
mlUion  per  day.  The  cost  of  the  wheat 
price  stabL  Ization  program  is  over  $600 
million  pei  year.  Yet  with  an  of  this 
expenditurii  of  money,  the  effect  has 
actually  been  to  harm,  rather  than  to 
help,  the  ii  dividual  wheat  farmer  in  the 
wheat-prod  ucing  area. 

Price  suiiports  were  set  high  to  en- 
courage pr<  duction.  and  the  result  was 
exactly  tha ;.  Stimulated  by  these  high 
price  suppc  rts,  farmers  an  over  the  Na- 
tion began  to  grow  wheat  for  delivery 
to  the  Gove  mment.  Production  reached 
the  point  that  acreage  controls  were 
imposed.  1  >rimarlly  because  of  the  15- 
acre  exemp  ion.  production  continued  to 
increase  oitside  of  the  historic  wheat 
producing  i  rea.  This  shifted  wheat  al- 
lotments fiom  the  historic  wheat  pro- 
ducing aree  s  and  imposed  further  acre- 
age cuts  01  the  wheat  farmer  in  the 
historic  producing  area.  Our  wheat 
farmers  in  historic  areas  have  had  im- 
posed upon  them  acreage  cuts  of  ahncst 
40  percent,  whUe  production  increases. 
They  cannc  t  divert  to  other  crops.  Net 
Income  is  >rice  times  production,  less 
expenses,  no  law  can  change  that.  This 
cut  in  production  has  meant  a  cut  in 
their  net  luxxne  to  the  point  that  it 
threatens  t>  put  them  out  of  business. 
This  has  been  particularly  harsh  on 
wheat  farm  ^rs  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
"Hiey  foUoired  good  sofl  ctmservation 
practices  aod  summer  faUowed  their 
land.  As  a  result  of  the  law  and  regu- 
lations, their  land  that  is  actuany  in 
production  in  any  given  year  is  substan- 
tially less  t  lan  half.  This  simply  does 
not  aUow  tltem  to  earn  a  Uving. 

surplus  production  of  wheat 
the  Natiod.  the  55-mmion- 
acre  mlnlmjim  cannot  be  continued. 

The  farmers  thonselves  realize  that 
If  they  are  g  oing  to  have  high  price  sup- 
ivey  must  accept  tight  pro- 
duction con  xols  with  strict  cross-com- 
pliance to  VfAd.  production  in  line.  Hie 
open  to  them  is  no  controls 
support  which  would  be  suf - 
to  keep  production  in  line 


With  the 
confronting 


other  choice 
and  a  price 
ficient^  km 
with  demanL 


If  the  committee  bin  actuaUy  provided 
such  a  choice  to  the  farmers,  then  I 
would  ii^oleheartedly  support  it.  The 
fact  is.  though,  that  it  does  not. 

Hie  first  and  perhaps  most  Important 
reason  that  the  committee  un  does  not 
present  such  a  choice  is  that  the  pro- 
visions of  subtitle  A  are  such  that  the 
bin  could  never  become  law,  and  there- 
fore the  farmer  would  never  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  anything. 

The  wheat  farmer  has  already  been 
misled  too  often,  to  his  detriment.  The 
provisions  of  the  committee  bUl,  it  Is 
argued,  would  reduce  wheat  production 
by  25  percent.  Elxperience  proves  that 
such  definitely  would  not  be  the  fact. 
By  increasing  the  support  price  to  85  per- 
cent, they  further  stimulate  the  incen- 
tive to  raise  more  wheat  on  the  acres 
left  in  production.  Growers  in  the  more 
humid  areas  wiU  simply  put  on  more  fer- 
tilizer and  take  other  stei)s  to  further  in- 
crease their  yields.  This  is  further  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  payment- 
in-kind  is  based  on  the  annual  3^eld  per 
harvested  acre.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
actual  reduction  In  wheat  production 
would  be  17  percent  or  less. 

Furthermore,  the  domestic  consimip- 
tion  of  wheat  is  cmly  629  miUlon  bushels. 
As  to  the  more  than  400  milUon  bushels 
which  we  have  been  exporting,  the  sub- 
sidy is  already  over  50  cents  per  bushel. 
The  effect  of  this  Increase  in  price  sup- 
port would  be  to  increase  that  by  50 
percent.  The  increased  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers, assimilng  that  we  were  to  con- 
tinue to  export  it  at  the  same  level,  is 
estimated  at  $115  mlUion.  There  are 
already  complaints  with  regard  to  this 
subsidy.  The  effect  coxild  very  weH  be 
to  reduce  the  exports,  and  therein  fur- 
ther increase  the  surplus. 

Further,  there  is  no  effective  cross- 
compliance. 

An  this  could  ever  hope  to  accomplish 
would  be  to  delay  the  day  of  really  facing 
up  to  the  wheat  problenL  There  has  al- 
ready been  too  much  delay.  The  result 
is  only  to  make  the  situation  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think 
that  Congress  should  face  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibinty  and  legislate  a  soimd  wheat 
program  that  win  be  in  the  long-term 
best  interests  of  the  wheat  farmer,  agri- 
cxilture  in  general  and  the  taxpayer. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  and 
those  to  foUow  would  aooanpliah.  if 
adopted. 

By  adopting  these  amendments,  oakj 
the  provisians  of  subtitle  B  of  the  bUl 
would  remain.  The  program  provided 
therein  is  the  one  that  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  It  is  a  plan  that  has  been 
developed  in  conformity  with  the  man- 
ner of  operation  of  this  fine  organiza- 
tion— by  farmers  themselves,  meeting  at 
community  level,  district  level.  State 
level,  and  then  in  national  convention. 
I  think  that  this  farm  organization  and 
the  farmers  who  belcmg  to  it  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  proposing  a  realistic 
long-term  solution  to  the  wheat  problem, 
based  upon  sound  economic  principles, 
and  one  which  wlU  be  in  tlM  long-term 
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best  interest  of  wheat  farmers  and  agri- 
culture in  general. 

I  will  review  for  you  the  provisions  of 
this  proposal.  First,  all  acreage  aUot- 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  would  be 
eliminated,  effective  with  the  1961  crop 
of  wheat.  This  would  leave  the  fanner 
free  to  manage  his  own  business,  rather 
than  to  be  dictated  to  by  bureaucrats 
from  Washington.  This  would  permit 
each  wheatgrower  to  determine  for  him- 
self the  acreage  of  wheat  on  his  farm 
which  would  make  the  most  eflQcient  use 
of  his  land,  labor,  and  machinery.  The 
traditional  wheatgrower  would  be  able 
to  regain  his  markets. 

Second,  price  supports  for  wheat,  be- 
ginning with  the  1961  crop,  would  be 
based  on  the  support  level  for  corn,  with 
upward  adjustments  to  reflect  differ- 
ences in  weight,  nutritional  value,  and 
buyer  preference.  However,  for  the  1961 
crop  of  wheat  the  price  support  would 
be  not  less  than  120  percent  of  the  price 
suppKjrt  for  com.  TTiis  would  resiilt  in 
a  wheat  price  support  for  1961  of  at  least 
$1.27  per  bushel,  with  corn  supported  at 
$1.06  per  bushel.  This  price  support  pol- 
icy would  restore  the  pricing  of  wheat 
to  supply -demand  conditions  as  reflected 
in  the  marketplace.  This  does  not  mean 
that  market  prices  of  wheat  would  faU 
into  the  exact  relationship  indicated  by 
differences  in  feeding  value.  The  rela- 
tive market  value  of  com  and  wheat  are 
affected  by  domestic  and  foreign  demand 
for  miUing  wheat,  which  normaUy  price 
wheat  higher  than  corn,  and  by  the  fact 
that  wheat  is  produced  in  areas  where 
com  prices  reflect  substantial  transpor- 
tation costs.  Good  miUing  wheat  would 
bring  a  substantial  premium  over  its  feed 
value. 

Determining  price  supports  in  this  way 
would  expand  the  use  of  wheat  for  live- 
stock feed,  without  creating  unfair  sub- 
sidiised  c<xnpetition  for  the  producers  of 
corn  and  other  feed  grains. 

The  incentive  for  further  expansion 
of  wheat  production  in  the  humid  areas, 
where  alternative  crops  can  be  grown 
successfully  and  more  economically, 
would  be  removed.  The  incentive  for 
these  producers  to  increase  jrlelds 
through  heavy  use  of  fertilizer  would  be 
reduced. 

Growers  in  traditional  wheat  areas 
would  regain  their  markets.  Export 
markets  would  be  increased. 

A  third  provision  of  the  proposal  would 
provide  adequate  protection  for  all 
farmers  from  competition  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  sales  from 
accumulated  wheat  stocks.  No  wheat 
could  be  sold  for  domestic  use  from  sur- 
plus at  less  than  150  percent  of  the  ef- 
fective support  price,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges.  Foreign  sales  of 
wheat  from  surplus  stocks  under  Public 
Law  480  would  be  restricted.  There 
would  be  no  limit  on  foreign  donations 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat 
for  famine  and  disaster  relief.  Domestic 
prices  would  be  free  to  rise  with  market 
demand,  unhampered  by  competition 
from  surplus  Government  stocks. 

Fourth,  the  total  amoimt  of  land  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve  would  be 
raised  to  60  miUion  acres  at  the  end  of 


3  years.  This  would  cushicm  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  grower  who  is  farming 
marginal  land  in  traditional  wheat  areas 
and  the  grower  who  has  become  a  wheat 
producer  under  the  15-acre  exemption 
and  who  may  choose  not  to  grow  wheat 
under  the  new  program,  as  weU  as  the 
effects  upon  the  producers  of  aU  feeds. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
restore  the  wheat  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion to  a  firm  economic  basis.  It  would 
restore  the  wheatgrower  to  a  position 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  wheat  farmer. 
agricultvu*e  in  general,  and  the  taxpayer. 
As  such,  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Thomson]  to  strike  everything  in  H.R. 
12261  except  subtitle  B.  By  this  action 
we  would  free  up  the  acreage  of  wheat 
and  extend  the  conservation  i  eserve  pro- 
gram. Both  of  these  proposals  are 
sound. 

I  would  like  to  review  briefly  the  re- 
cent history  and  the  current  situation 
with  regard  to  com,  feed  grains,  and 
hogs.  This  program  is  vital  to  my  area 
of  Illinois,  and  I  think  we  should  keep 
the  record  straight. 

Corn  producers  are  now  operating 
under  a  new  program  which  provides  for 
price  support,  without  production  con- 
trols, at  the  higher  of  (a)  90  percent  of 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  in 
the  3  preceding  calendar  years,  or  (b) 
65  percent  of  the  parity  price. 

This  new  program  came  into  effect  as 
a  result  of  a  November  1958  referendum 
in  which  farmers  were  given  a  choice 
between  the  new  program  and  the  old 
allotment  program.  More  than  71  per- 
cent of  the  357,169  farmers  who  voted 
favored  the  new  program. 

I  supp>orted  the  principles  of  the  legis- 
lation that  authorized  the  present  com 
program  and  I  continue  to  do  so.  I  op- 
posed the  provisions  for  a  65  percent 
of  parity  floor  under  com  supports,  as 
such  a  floor  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  basing  price  supports  on  a  percentage 
of  average  market  prices. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  farmers  sub- 
ject to  Government  control  programs, 
and  those  who  lack  faith  in  the  abiUty 
of  farmers  to  prosper  in  a  market  econ- 
omy, have  been  attempting  to  smear  the 
new  com  program. 

It  is  being  said,  flrst,  that  com  pro- 
duction reached  a  record  high  in  1950 
because  farmers  boosted  production  to 
make  up  for  lower  prices;  second,  that 
the  removal  of  com  aUotments  created 
the  greatest  com  surplus  in  history ;  and, 
third,  that  the  new  program  has  de- 
pressed the  price  of  hogs. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

First.  The  support  price  was  raised 
not  lowered,  in  1959  for  approximately 
90  percent  of  aU  corn  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1958  there  were  three  support 
prices — $1.36  per  bushel  for  commercial 
area  farmers  who  compUed  with  acreage 
aUotments;  $li06  for  those  who  did  not 
comply;  and  $1.02  for  the  ncmcommer- 
cial  area.    Only  about  12  percent  of  the 


com  produced  in  the  ccHnmercial  area 
was  eligible  for  the  compUance  rate  of 
$1.36.  Since  the  commercial  area  ac- 
counted for  ahout  82  percent  of  the  total 
crop,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  1958 
crop  WQS  eligible  for  support  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $1.06.  In  1959  aU  com  was 
eligible  for  support  at  an  average  rate 
of  $1.12. 

Second.  The  removal  of  corn  allot- 
ments did  not  create  the  greatest  corn 
surplus  in  history.  The  great  bulk  of  our 
present  com  surplus  was  created  before 
com  aUotments  were  removed.  In  eval- 
uating what  happened  to  com  produc- 
tion in  1959,  the  foUowing  facts  should 
be  considered: 

A.  In  1958  approximately  6.7  miUion 
acres  of  land  aUotted  to  com  were  held 
out  of  production  under  the  acreage  re- 
serve program.  With  the  expiration  of 
the  acreage  reserve,  most  of  this  land 
presvunably  was  returned  to  com  in  1959. 

B.  Support  price  for  grain  sorghums, 
barley,  oats,  rye.  and  soybeans — aU  of 
which  compete  with  com  for  acreage — 
were  reduced  substantially  in  1959. 

If  farmers  were  inclined  to  increase 
acreage  to  offset  lower  prices,  they 
should  have  increased  the  acreage 
seeded  to  sorghums,  oats,  barley,  rye. 
and  soybeans,  rather  than  acreage  seeded 
to  com  in  1959.  Actually,  there  was  a 
small  increase  in  barley  acreage,  but 
a  net  reduction  of  at  least  4.5  miUion 
acres  in  the  total  acreage  devoted  to 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  rye.  and 
soybeans.  The  acreage  released  from 
the  acreage  reserve,  plus  the  reduction 
that  took  place  in  the  acreage  devoted 
to  crops  for  which  support  prices  were 
lowered,  more  than  accoimts  for  the  in- 
crease that  took  place  in  com  acreage. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  prices 
of  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  soybeans  have 
been  well  above  support  levels  during  the 
current  marketing  year.  Prices  of  oats, 
rye,  and  soybeans  have  £u;tuaUy  been 
higher  than  a  year  earUer — when  price 
supports  were  at  a  substantiaUy  higher 
level — even  though  soybean  prices  have 
been  held  down  by  CCC  sales.  This  must 
be  a  great  surprise  to  those  who  predicted 
that  prices  of  the  coarse  grains  and  soy- 
beans would  drop  to  the  new  support 
levels. 

C.  The  removal  of  aUotments  had  lit- 
tle or  no  effect  on  the  total  acreage  of 
croplsmd  planted  to  com,  other  coarse 
grains,  and  soybeans.  The  principal 
effect  of  the  old  aUotment  program  was 
to  force  some  farmers  to  shift  land  from 
com  to  other  crops  that  are  used  pri- 
marily for  feed.  With  the  expiration  of 
aUotments,  growers  were  able  to  allocate 
acreage  to  com.  other  feed  grains,  and 
soybeans  on  the  basis  of  their  own  best 
judgment. 

D.  Weather  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  the  record  1959  com 
yield.  Farmers  have  made  great  progress 
in  overcoming  natural  hazards,  but  they 
have  not  yet  completely  isolated  crop 
yields  from  the  effects  of  wind.  haU. 
drought,  floods,  and  unseasonable 
freezes.  None  of  these  was  a  serious 
problem  over  em  extended  area  in  1959. 
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R  The  ultimate  effect  ot  the  new  pro- 
gram will  be  affected  by  utilization  as 
much  as  by  producti<»i. 

The  utilizati(Mi  of  com  declined  in  the 
early  1950's  when  prices  were  supported 
at  90  percent  of  parity.  Utilization  has 
increased  in  recoit  years  as  support 
prices  have  been  lowered.  Here  are  the 
figures: 
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Crop  Tear 

becUminc 

Support 

prioeper 

bosbAi 

Utmotion  (milUon  boabab) 

Oct.  1— 

Damastic 

Export 

Total 

1»*B 

1960 

1051      „ 

tL40 

»L47 

1.57 

L«0 

1.60 

>L63 

ILM 

>LfiO 

1140 

1136 

L13 

3,006 
3,064 
3,007 
2,866 
3^967 
3.841 
1,881 
3.017 
3,176 
3.513 
•3.608 

113 
117 
82 
146 
103 
103 
130 
184 
190 
329 
*340 

3,307 
3,181 
3,179 

1953. 

3,011 

lass 

3,060 

1»54_ 

1»66_ 

1966 

1957 

1968. 

ia»_ 

3,914 
3,101 
3,301 
3,374 
3.742 
'3,842 

I  CcHBDlianoe  rate  for  oommercial  oom-prodiieinK  area 
only.  NoDoompUanoe  rates  were  tl.25  In  1956,  Sl.IO  in 
1S67,  and  Sliie  In  1968. 

'  Kutlmatod  oo  tbe  basis  of  the  latest  Information 
available  trom  tbe  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  utilization  of  com  in  the  1058-59 
mai^eting  year  was  larger  than  our  total 
production  for  any  year  prior  to  195S. 
Utilization  in  the  1959-60  marketing  year 
win  exceed  our  production  for  any  year 
prior  to  1959.  The  disappearance  of  com 
from  all  storage  positions  during  the 
October-to-December  quarter  of  1959 
was  1.067  million  bushels  in  comparison 
to  985  millions  bushels  in  the  final  quar- 
ter of  1958.  This  indicates  an  increase 
of  8.3  percent  in  utilization  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  current  marketing  year. 
Although  we  still  have  some  problems 
with  com,  our  real  problem  is  the  stocks 
acctmiulated  under  past  jx-ograms — not 
what  has  happened  since  the  program 
was  changed. 

Third.  The  lowest  monthly  average 
farm  price  thus  far  recorded  in  the  pres- 
ent downward  i^ase  of  the  hog  cycle 
was  $11.20  per  hundredweight  In  mid- 
December  1959.  This  is  60  cents  per 
hundredweight  higher  than  the  average 
price  (rf  $10.60  per  hundredweight  re- 
pented at  the  bottom  of  the  last  down- 
swing in  December  1955,  when  com  acre- 
age allotments  were  still  in  effect. 

The  hog  price  cycle  is  wen  understood 
by  hog  farmers  and  adjustments  are  al- 
ready underway.  The  f aQ  i^  crop  was 
2.1  percent  larger  in  1959  than  in  1958, 
although  earlier  surveys  of  farmers'  In- 
tentions had  indicated  a  9-percent  In- 
crease. The  December  1959  pig  crcv  sur- 
vey indicated  that  the  spring  {rig  crop 
would  be  11  percent  smaller  In  1960  than 
in  1959.  The  latest  repcM-t  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  Tuesday, 
June  21.  actually  showed  there  were  16 
percent  fewer  pig  f arrowings  this  spring 
than  last  spring  and  the  price  of  hogs 
yesterday  on  the  Chicago  maiirot 
brought  a  top  of  $18.35. 

We  are  dommstrating  once  again  that 
livestock  is  the  balance  wheeA  at  Ameri- 
can agriculture — a  mechanism  that  can 
be  used  to  adjust  our  output  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  our  maAets. 

Mr.  POAC»l    Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

OiWosltioa  to  the  pending  amendment. 

lir.  Chainnan,  i  wanted  to  ask  the 

gentleman  from  Wyoming  when  he  felt 


he  could  m  A  jddd  as  to  whether  he  be- 
lieved In  gi  Jtog  the  optton  which  he  de- 
scribed— a  shoiee  between  controls  with 
a  relativel:  high  support,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  i  lo  controls  and  a  low  support 
on  the  other  hand. 

Out  of  m  f  time,  I  will  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  )elleves  it  is  sound  pc^cy  to 
give  the  fa  -mer  Uiat  eh<^e. 

B4r.  THO  iCSON  of  Wyoming.  I  think 
it  is  a  sou  id  policy  provided  it  is  not 
loaded  in  (ne  direction  or  another.  I 
think  the  c  >mmittee  bill  does  tip  it  It 
offers  the  v  heat  farmer  smnething  on  a 
temporary  basis  which  cannot  endure, 
and  he  will  end  up  as  he  has  in  the  last 
4  or  5  years  in  a  worse  condition.  Fur- 
thermore, i  i.  in  my  opinion,  gives  him 
no  choice  st  all.  because  the  bill  could 
not  become  law. 

Mr.  PO^GE.  Then  the  gentleman 
now  sugges  s  that  instead  of  giving  the 
farmers  an^  choice  this  Congress  should 
decide  what  is  good  for  the  farmer  with- 
out giving  Biim  any  choice.  When  he 
complains  mat  the  committee  proposes  a 
temporary  basis,  nothing  could  be  more 
temporary  £ian  the  Farm  Bureau  bill  he 
proposes,  'lie  Farm  Bureau  bill  pro- 
poses to  glvi !  him  $1.27  for  his  wheat  this 
coming  year  and  something  less  than 
that  every  :  ear  thereafter. 

You  talk  about  temporary.  There  is 
only  a  l-yeur  price  support  in  the  bill, 
and  that  is  $1.27.  After  that  it  is  $1.15 
the  next  yeir,  and  something  less  than 
$1.15  the  next  year. 

A  good  m  my  years  ago— and  I  am  not 
going  to  sa  r  how  many — I  used  to  run 
a  bundle  ws  gon  at  the  thresher.  I  had 
my  own  tesm.  I  got  $3  a  day  for  my- 
self and  teium.  If  you  did  not  have  a 
team  you  go  t  $1  a  day.  Wheat  was  sell- 
ing at  $1  a  lusheL 

Now,  it  K  perfectly  true  that  when 
wages  are  down  to  $1  a  day,  the  farmer 
can  operate  on  $l-a-bushel  wheat,  but 
when  wages  are  $8  a  day— and  I  want  to 
see  them  sta  y  there — you  cannot  grow  $1 
wheat  and  s  >11  it  at  a  profit  anywhere  in 
the  United  i  Itates.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  ^  e  should  lower  the  price  of 
wheat  to  $1  a  bushel,  for  that  is  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  his  amendment.  That  is 
exactly  wha  t  It  proposes.  $1.27  the  first 
year,  $1.15  1  tie  next,  and  something  less 
every  year  hereafter.  It  soon  reaches 
$1  a  bushel,  and  when  it  gets  down  to  $1 
a  bushel,  wl  at  can  you  expect  in  regard 
to  farm  wag  ss? 

This  Houi  e  will  shortly  be  discussing 
a  bill  for  fa  m  labor.  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  pay  c  ecent  farm  wages  out  of  $1 
wheat.  It  (annot  be  done.  When  you 
pass  this  bil ,  you  are  voting  tor  wages  of 
$1  a  day  all  i  yver  the  farm  country  of  the 
United  States,  because  there  is  not  any 
money  to  pa:  r  any  more.  This  is  just  the 
plain  eoonoo  lies  of  things. 

The  gentl(  man  suggested  that  he  be- 
lieved in  giving  the  farmers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ma  Le  a  choice.  So  did  his  can- 
didate for  P  esident.  So  did  Mr.  Nixon 
In  his  p(dltl(  al  q^eech  night  before  last 
I  read  it  yesterday,  and  I  will  read  it 
again:  "A  laethod  must  be  developed 
whereby  the  faxmers  themselves  have  a 
greater  oppo  rtunlty  to  choose  the  kind  of 


farm  program  they  want."  That  is 
what  the  Republican  Party  is  running  on. 
At  least  that  is  what  you  are  telling  the 
farmers.  Now.  let  us  see  if  you  agree 
with  your  candidate.  Let  us  see  how 
many  of  you  are  going  to  stand  with 
your  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Let 
us  see  how  many  of  you  are  going  to  back 
the  pronouncement  which  was  made  in 
North  Dakota  night  before  last.  We  are 
putting  it  up  to  you  square. 

Someone  says  "Louder."  I  am  glad 
you  hear  me  over  there,  because  I  sure 
want  you  to  remember  this.  Here  is  the 
issue,  a  clear-cut  issue  of  letting  the 
farmers  make  one  of  these  decisions 
which  your  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
says  they  should  make.  And.  in  this 
instance.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Nncow.  I  Just 
want  to  see  how  the  Nixoh  followers  are 
going  to  vote  when  it  comes  down  to 
voting  like  he  talks.  Now,  you  are  either 
for  your  candidate  or  against  him.  I 
want  to  see  the  color  of  your  eyes  by 
the  way  you  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  goitle- 
man  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  THOicsoir]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Skc.  lOa.  Notwithstanding  any  otb«r  pro- 
TlBlon  of  this  title,  any  program  lienin  au- 
thorized for  wheat  ah&U  termlnata  with  the 
1965  crop. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  HJl.  12261 
as  a  step  in  the  proper  direction  for 
bolstering  the  farm  economy,  reducing 
Government  holdings  of  farm  commodi- 
ties, and  bringing  down  the  cost  of  farm 
programs.  On  April  19.  1960.  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  1180.  a  bill  to  aeeomi^ish 
these  purposes.  I  congratulate  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee (m  Agriculture  for  the  most  com- 
mendable Job  this  committee  has  accom- 
plished this  session  in  studying  this  most 
serious  problem  and  in  reporting  this 
bill  to  the  House. 

This  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  acute 
domestic  problems  facing  Am^ca  to- 
day. Faced  with  mounting  surpluses  of 
farm  commodities,  increased  storage 
costs,  higher  farm  operations  cost,  and 
lower  farm  income,  the  Ccngress  is  faced 
with  the  compelling  need  to  tackle  this 
problem  and  come  up  with  a  8(riution 
designed  to  alleviate  this  problem. 
There  is  one  at  least  very  important  ele- 
ment of  our  natltmal  life  seriously  in- 
volved in  this  matter  and  that  is  the 
small  farmer.  He  is  hanging  precari- 
ously in  the  balance  at  this  very  mo- 
ment Many  of  these  small  operators 
who  have  been  tilling  rdtattlvely  small 
acreages  have  been  tacceA  to  cease  pro- 
duction and  turn  elsewhere  to  seek  ways 
and  means  to  make  a  living. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pro- 
gram as  outlined  in  HH.  12261  will  most 
certainly  be  a  giant  step  in  ttie  right 
direction  by  helping  to  restore  family 
farm  living  as  a  satisfj^big  and  profita- 
ble way  of  life.  It  will  undoubtedly 
avoid  some  of  the  burdensome  and  costly 
expenditures  of  the  past  This  bill  win 
go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  one 
real  danger  confronting  American  agri- 
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culture  today  as  it  seeks  to  operate  un- 
der our  present  iMX)gram — namely,  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  fanning 
we  have  developed  might  be  lost  to  some 
giant  corporation-controlled  meUiod  of 
farming. 

The  three  major  parts  of  this  bill  deal 
respectively  with  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
the  distribution  of  protein  foods. 

Under  the  wheat  se<#on  of  the  pro- 
posal, farmers  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  their  preference  for  one  of  two 
programs:  First  a  revision  of  a  program 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  azid 
vetoed  by  the  President  last  year,  which 
would  provide  for  a  levd  of  price  supp(xts 
at  85  percent  ot  parity,  payment-in-kind 
at  55  percent  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  tar  Wheatland  taken  out  at  produc- 
tion, including  the  "15-acre"  producers 
who  would  be  given  allotments  and  the 
privilege  of  voting  in  the  referendum: 
and.  second,  the  wheat  program  proposal 
which  would  repeal  all  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas,  and  set  the 
price  support  at  about  $1.27  per  bushel 
in  1961  and  about  $1.15  in  1962. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  chxAce  would  give  farmers  an  cq>par- 
tunity  to  eicpress  themselves  cm  the  two 
most  widely  divergent  views,  and  would 
actually  give  famias  their  first  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  real  ch<^ce. 

In  additlcm  to  the  wheat  section,  the 
section  of  this  bill  dealing  with  grain- 
including  com — authorizes  the  election 
<rf  a  farmer  committee  to  develop,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, a  program  of  feed  grains  which 
would  bring  production  in  balance  with 
demand,  return  feed  producers  between 
85  and  100  percent  of  parity,  and  author- 
ise the  retirement  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  cropland  on  the  farm  in  return  for 
payment-in-klnd  in  feed  grains.  A  sali- 
ent feature  of  the  feed  grain  section  of 
the  bUl  is  that  it  would  prohiWt  any  pro- 
gram entailing  Government  purchase  or 
storage  of  grain  and  would  limit  the 
overall  cost  of  such  program  to  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  value  of  the  crops 
involved. 

The  third  section  of  this  bill  author- 
izes a  substantially  increased  program 
for  distribution  of  dairy,  poultry,  and 
meat  products  to  the  needy,  to  charitable 
Institutions,  and  through  the  school 
lunch  program.  This  proposed  program 
would  be  carried  out  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  but  supplies 
would  come  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  or  from  purchases  made  by 
the  CCC  as  the  agent  of  HEW. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  does  not  deal 
as  broadly  with  the  supply  and  price 
probl«ns  of  agriculture  as  I  would  like 
but  I  do  agree  with  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  this  committee 
that  it  "establishes  the  guideposts  on  the 
road  back  to  farm  stability,  by  providing 
the  means  for  dealing  with  the  crops 
which  occupy  more  than  60  percent  of  all 
cultivated  crops  in  the  United  States, 
and  which  account  for  a  much  larger  part 
of  our  farm  surplus  stocks." 

I  feel  confident  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
this  bill  is  passed  it  will  definitely,  first, 
reduce  surplus  stocks  which  are  costing 


more  than  a  million  dollars  a  day  for 
storage;  second,  reduce  costs  of  a<!hnln- 
Istering  the  present  program,  and.  third, 
improve  the  economic  position  of  these 
farmers  who  produce  wheat  and  feed 
grains.  Perhaps  this  provision  of  pay- 
ment-in-klnd will  provide  the  most  sen- 
sible solution  to  the  problem  of  surpluses 
and  that  once  we  get  these  surpluses  re- 
duced to  a  manageable  reserve,  then  the 
Congress  can  move  to  enact  an  effective 
overall  farm  bill.  At  that  time  perhaps 
we  can  move  in  the  other  vital  areas 
affecting  four  other  basic  cmnmodltles — 
rice,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  (rffer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  I.aibd:  Page  8, 
line  2,  after  the  word  "crc^"  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sxc.  108.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pn>- 
vlaloQ  ot  this  title  tbe  BoU  Bank  Act  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

"(a)  Section  108(b)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"  Effective  beginning  with  1961.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  States  and  regions  where  It  Is  desirable 
for  soil  conservation  or  production  adjust- 
ment purposes  to  discourage  the  production 
of  wheat  and  other  surplus  crops  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.' 

"(b)  Section  109  Is  amended: 

"(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

••  '(a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  for- 
mulate and  announce  programs  under  this 
subtitle  B  and  to  enter  Into  oontracts  there- 
under with  producers  during  the  eight-year 
period  106S-198S  to  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  ending  not  later  than  Deconber 
81,  1972,  except  that  contracts  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  tree  cover  may  continue  until 
December  31,  1977.' 

"(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'In  carrying  out  the  Oonservatlon  Re- 
serve Program,  the  Secretary  shaU  not  at  any 
time  enter  Into  contracts  which  together 
with  contracts  then  In  effect  cover  more  than 
C6  million  acres.  The  Secretary  shaU  not  at 
any  time  enter  Into  contracts  which  together 
with  contracts  then  in  effect  cover  more  than 
35  percent  of  the  cropland  In  any  county  or 
community.' 

"(c)  Effective  beginning  with  contracts 
entered  Into  after  the  date  of  this  Act,  Sec- 
tion 107(b)  (2)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"  The  Secretary  Is  authorlaed  to  provide 
for  payment  of  the  annual  payment  through 
the  Issuance  of  certlflcatas  which  the  Oom- 
modlty  Credit  Corporation  shaU  redeem  In 
wheat  or  feed  grains  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
no  producer  shall  be  paid  an  annual  rental 
payment,  or  Its  equivalent  to  such  certlfl- 
eates,  of  more  than  $7,500.' " 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chahman,  the 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  read 
would  make  changes  in  the  existing  law 
applicable  to  the  conservation  reserve 
program  as  follows: 

First.  It  would  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  authority  for  entering  Into  and 
the  carrying  out  of  contracts  under  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Second.  It  would  Increase  the  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  incurred  im- 
der  the  program  to  an  amount  snfflclent 
to  cover  65  million  acres. 


Third.  It  would  provide  specific  au- 
thority for  giving  special  consideration 
to  those  States  and  regions  where  it  is 
necessary  or  desirable  to  discourage  the 
Ixt>duction  of  wheat  and  other  surplus 
crops  for  the  purposes  of  soil  conserva- 
tion, in  distributing  the  National  Con- 
servation Reserve  goal,  and  allocating 
the  funds  to  the  States. 

Fourth.  It  would  provide  authority  to 
use  wheat  and  feed  grains  for  making 
payments  in  kind  under  the  conservation 
reserve  program. 

Fifth.  It  would  provide  a  limitation  of 
$7,500  on  the  payment  to  any  one  pro- 
ducer. 

euxth.  It  would  provide  that  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  land  in  any  com- 
munity (v  in  any  county  could  be  devoted 
to  the  conservation  reserve  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  for  the  past  2  years  has 
been  very  effectively  directed  by  Mr.  Twn 
Hamilton,  of  Westfleld,  Wis.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  am  proud  of  the 
work  he  has  done  to  get  this  program 
back  on  a  sound  basis. 

The  conservation  reserve  program 
has  provNi  to  be  an  effective  attack  on 
the  source  of  the  surplus  problem.  Much 
excellent  cropland  is  now  on  a  standby 
basis.  Experience  with  this  program  has 
shown  that  farmers  will  voluntarily  co- 
(H>»ate  in  bringing  about  needed  pro- 
duction and  IsoKl-use  adjustments. 

In  1960  over  28  million  acres  of  our 
producing  cropland  will  be  in  the  con- 
servation reserve  and  devoted  to  pro- 
tective soU.  water  and  wildlife-conserv- 
ing uses.  All  of  this  land  otherwise 
would  have  been  aiding  to  oiur  already 
burdensome  surplus.  In  my  State  of 
Wisconsin  over  three-fourths  of  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  fine  producing  cropland 
will  be  out  of  production  for  the  1960 
crop  year. 

Land  held  in  reserve,  with  its  value 
and  production  potential  preserved 
against  the  eventual  time  of  need  In  our 
dynamic  expanding  economy,  is  a  good 
investment  for  all  our  pec^le. 

Under  this  soimd.  sensible  program, 
over  8  million  acres  in  423  problem  Great 
Plains  counties,  which  produced  wheat 
needed  for  the  winning  of  two  wars,  have 
been  returned  to  the  native  grasses  of 
the  plains.  Small  rental  payments  have 
made  it  possible  for  farmers  to  make  this 
desirable  shift  leading  toward  a  better 
use  of  land  often  subject  to  periods  of 
wind  erosion. 

In  the  Southeast  States,  tree  planting 
ranks  highest  among  the  ccmservation 
uses  of  the  program.  Here  we  find  that 
trees  can  be  grown  faster  and  more 
profitably  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  The  caaversion  of  large  acre- 
ages of  cropland  in  the  old  Cotton  Belt 
to  forest  trees  provides  a  sound,  long- 
lasting,  land-use  adjustment.  Another 
section  where  tree  planting  has  had 
much  attention  is  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area.  In  Wisconsin,  over  27,000  acres 
were  planted  through  1959  with  more  to 
be  added  this  year.  Nationwide,  over  2 
million  acres  of  producing  cropland  is 
now  being  planted  to  this  long-time 
crop  of  trees.  This  Is  a  diversion  for  a 
very  long  period  from  crop  production 
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and  to  another  very  desirable  use.  The 
future  forests  will  provide  a  coxtinulxig 
income  starting  at  the  ezplrstioa  of  the 
conservation  reserve  contract  period. 

Practices  designed  especially  for  wild- 
life protection  have  gained  wide  accept- 
ance by  participating  fanners  and  have 
won  the  general  approval  of  sp(»tsmen 
and  wildlife  organizations.  Over  225,000 
acres  have  been  planted  to  specific  wild- 
life uses,  such  as  food  patches,  and  cover, 
which  will  give  better  protection  to  birds 
and  animal  Ufe.  Some  rather  spectacu- 
lar results  have  drawn  much  attention 
to  this  phase  of  the  program. 

Both  urban  and  rural  people  are  con- 
cerned with  our  future  water  supply. 
We  are  all  alarmed  with  falling  water 
tables,  silted  streams  and  floods  caused 
by  unimpeded  water  runoff.  The  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  trees  and  grass,  together 
with  the  thousands  of  water  storage 
stnictures  imder  the  conservation  re- 
serve, are  trapping  our  valuable  water 
where  it  falls  and  retarding  the  runoff. 
They  also  provide  expanded  recreational 
opportunities  for  both  rural  and  urban 
folks  of  all  ages. 

Studies  made  of  the  production  his- 
tory of  the  estimated  28  million  acres  of 
cropland  imder  contract  in  1960  Indicate 
that  4.6  million  acres  were  formerly  de- 
voted to  com:  3.1  million  acres  to  wheat; 
4.1  million  acres  to  oats;  3.8  million  acres 
to  sorghum  grain;  1.6  mllllcm  acres  to 
barley;  1.1  million  acres  to  soybeans; 
660,000  acres  to  cotton;  600,000  acres  to 
flaxseed;  148,000  acres  to  peanuts;  15,000 
acres  to  tobaeco,  and  5  million  acres  to 
cropland  hay  and  pasture.  The  28  mil- 
lion acres  In  the  1960  conservation  re- 
serve will  retain  in  the  soil,  instead  of 
bins,  the  fertility  elements  otherwise 
used  for  the  production  of  these  crops. 

Approximately  three-fourths  of  the 
land  in  the  reserve  is  on  farms  where 
owners  placed  all  their  eligible  acres  In 
the  program.  On  those  farms,  all  the 
cropland  is  out  of  production — including 
the  allotted  acres  of  major  surplus  crops. 

When  all  eligible  land  on  a  farm  ia 
placed  under  contract,  the  farm  usually 
goes  out  of  producti(»  entirely.  Live- 
stock is  often  sold  and  much  of  the  pas- 
tureland  and  other  noncropland  is  re- 
tired volimtarily  at  no  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the 
9.536  conservation  reserve  contracts  in 
Wisconsin  through  1959—82.8  percMit 
are  whole-farm  units.  Since  the  use  of 
cropland  on  a  farm  is  normally  required 
in  connectlMi  with  a  livestock  or  dairy 
enterprise,  such  enterprise  is  also  closed 
out  or  drastically  reduced  upon  retiring 
all  the  cropland  on  the  farm  Into  the 
conservation  reserve.  Dairy  cattle  num- 
bers in  Wisconsin  dropped  approxi- 
mately 34,000  head  In  1959,  compared  to 
1958.  and  total  milk  production  In  1959 
for  the  State  was  reduced  by  275  million 
pounds  during  the  last  year,  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  milk  output  in  1958. 
Prom  a  national  point  of  view,  for  the 
same  period,  dairy  cow  numbers  drc^ped 
451,000  and  total  milk  producticHi  was 
reduced  by  487  million  pounds.  Pre- 
liminary findings  c^  a  study  of  whcde- 
farm  conservation  reserve  contracts  in 


Wisconsin  <  21  farms  which  had  a  dairy 
(q;>eration.  i  rlor  to  the  land  being  placed 
In  the  CODS  irvatlon  reserve,  reveal  that 
there  has  )een  i4;>proxlmately  an  85- 
percent  red  iction  in  dairy  can  numbers 
on  these  f  ai  tns.  In  analj^ing  participa- 
tion in  mao  7  other  leading  dairy  States, 
we  find  a  tlgh  percentage  of  conserva- 
tion reservi!  contracts  are  for  whole- 
farm  units.  Undoubtedly,  the  same  live- 
stock reduc  ion  trends  are  taking  place 
in  these  Sta  tes.  It  i4>pears  evident  that 
the  present  conservation  reserve  is  a 
significant  1  actor  and  has  contributed  to 
improving  he  production  situation  In 
the  dairy  ix  dustry.  This  points  up  the 
fact  that  th ;  imi>act  of  the  conservation 
reserve  go€a  beyond  crop  reduction  and 
land-use  cfaEtnge  by  bringing  about  de- 
sired adjust  nents  in  all  aspects  of  agri- 
cultural pro  luction. 
Mr.  Chaii  tnan.  several  questions  have 
in  this  debate  which  have 


been  raised 

gone  unansifered.    I  shall  attempt  to  an- 


swer those 
program  at 


Is  It  true 
is  not  havliig 
tural  produ<  tion? 


It  is  not 


held  out  of 
tion  reserve 


>n  the  conservation  reserve 
his  time. 

1.  QUXSnON 

1  hat  the  conservation  reserve 
any  effect  upon  agrlcul- 


AN8 


true.    Cropland  which  has 
been  produc  ng  substantial  qiiantitles  of 
surplus  cro]«  in  recent  years  Is  being 
production  under  conserva- 
contracts.    Of  the  28.4  mil- 


lion acres  ej  pected  to  be  imder  contract 
in  1960,  it  1  \  estimated  that  4.6  million 
acres  were  f  >rmerly  devoted  to  com;  3.8 
million  to  giain  sorghiuns;  4.1  million  to 
oats;  3.1  mU  lion  to  wheat;  and  nearly  14 
mlUicHi  acres  to  other  crops,  crcniland  hay 
and  pastive  and  special  uses. 

At  recent  average  yields  appr(H>riate 
tor  the  quality  and  location  of  the  land 
under  contract,  the  conservation  reserve 
acres  in  19  0  would  produce  about  as 
much  com  Eis  the  annual  crop  of  the 
State  of  Oh  0;  nearly  as  much  wheat  as 
Oklahoma  produces  in  a  normal  year; 
more  cottcm  than  the  Rnn^iRi  crop  in 
North  Carol  na;  and  substantial  quan- 
tities of  ot]  ler  surplus  cn^>s,  such  as 
peanuts,  tobkcco,  oats,  barley,  soybeans, 
sorghum  gra  in,  and  flax. 

Particiilar  y  effective  in  checking  crop 
surpluses  is  the  retiremoit  of  whole 
farms— inclu  ding  all  eligible  cr(H)land  on 
the  farm — \ihlch  is  encouraged  by  an- 
nual paymeit  rates  that  may  run  as 
much  as  10  :  >ercent  higher  than  regular 
rates.  Appr  >ximately  70  percent  of  the 
1960  consenation  reserve  acreage  Is  in 
the  form  of  whole  fanns.  Production 
adjustment  i  s  assured  under  whole  farm 
c(Hitracts  sin  ce  it  removes  the  possibility 
of  intensif 3rl  ig  production  on  a  part  of 
the  farm. 

The  averai  e  conservation  reserve  con- 
tract covers  1 1  period  of  6  to  7  years,  thus 
the  land  put  into  the  reserve  will  not  be 
producing  ai  y  cn^M  for  that  length  of 
time  on  the  a  rerage.  This  helps  in  hold- 
ing down  sur:  Pluses  azid  also  reduces  pries 
support  exp(  aditures,  since  the  v(dimie 
of  crops  eligl  ble  for  price  support  is  re- 
duced. 


8.    QUXSnON 

How  true  is  the  charge  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  that  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  land  placed  in  the  oonservatitxi 
reserve  is  not  cropland  and  therefore 
one-fourth  of  the  funds  are  being 
wasted? 

AMSWn 

As  the  General  Accounting  Office 
states  in  its  r^i^rt,  the  congressional 
language  on  eligible  land  is  extronely 
broad.  The  act  says  that  land  must 
have  been  "regiUarly  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  crops"  and  specifically  directs 
that  land  devoted  to  such  crops  as  "tame 
hay,  alfalfa,  and  clovers"  is  to  be  eligible. 

In  administering  the  act,  land  which 
Is  in  a  regular  crop  rotation  on  the  farm 
is  regarded  as  being  "regularly  used  in 
the  production  of  crops"  and  eligible  for 
the  conservation  reserve  even  though  it 
may  have  been  in  summer  fallow,  tem- 
porary pasture,  tame  hay.  or  other  nor- 
mal crop-rotation  use  at  the  time  the 
contract  began.  Such  cropland  is  part 
of  the  regular  cropping  pattern  of  the 
farm  and  would  unquestionably  produce 
crops  during  the  contract  period  if  it 
were  not  in  the  conservation  reserve. 

It  Is  not  logical  to  exclude  such  land 
from  a  program  of  this  tsn^e,  nor  to  ex- 
clude kmd  which  is  customarily  cropped 
but  suffers  crc^  failure  in  1  or  more 
years  because  of  drought,  flood,  or  a 
similar  disaster. 

3.  QtrxsnoN 

Are  farmers  placing  only  their  poorest 
land  in  the  conservation  reserve? 

Nearly  70  percent  of  all  the  land  now 
under  contract  was  placed  in  the  conser- 
vation reserve  in  1959  and  I960,  through 
a  procediu-e  which  tends  to  bring  aver- 
age quality  land  imder  contract. 

At  least  three  factors  contribute  to 
this  tendency: 

First,  the  procedure  tor  entering  into 
contracts  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  a  basic  rate  which  is  related  to  the 
quality  of  the  land.  Since  the  payment 
rate  per  acre  is  thus  related  to  quality, 
there  is  no  particular  advantage  in  plac- 
ing poor  land  in  the  reserve  as  the  pay- 
ment rate  is  lower  for  the  poor  land. 

Second,  the  program  during  1959  and 
1960  has  Included  Incentives  for  placing 
whole  farms  under  contract.  When  all 
the  eligible  land  on  the  farm  Is  placed 
In  the  reserve  the  good  land  and  the 
poor  land  are  both  included.  Conse- 
quently the  land  under  contract  cannot 
be  far  fnxn  average.  During  1959  and 
1960  over  70  percent  of  all  the  contracts 
were  for  whole  farm  units. 

Third,  it  has  been  found  that  most 
contracts  are  with  older  farmers  who  are 
withdrawing  from  farming  because  of 
advanced  age,  physical  condition,  or  be- 
cause of  a  wish  to  retire.  It  is  logical 
to  assume  that  these  farmers  own  aver- 
age quality  land  for  their  area  and  as  a 
result  the  land  being  offered  is  average 
land. 

It  is  worth  noting  In  this  connection 
that  one  factor  in  the  law  acts  in  a  man- 
ner to  bring  somewhat  better  than  aver- 
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age  land  into  the  reserve.  The  law  re- 
quires protection  of  tenants  and  share- 
croppers and  because  of  this  protection 
the  program  has  been  more  attractive  to 
oTRTier-operators  of  farmland.  Owner- 
operator  farms  are  normally  the  better 
managed,  more  productive  farms  and  to 
some  degree  this  has  tended  to  bring 
farms  into  the  reserve  that  are  even 
better  than  average. 

4.   QUXSTION 

Has  the  conservation  reserve  devel- 
oped a  major  weed  problem? 

ANSWn 

The  Soil  Bank  Act  itself  contains  a 
requirement  that  the  Secretary  include 
provisions  in  all  consei-vatlon  reserve 
ccxitracts  relating  to  control  of  noxious 
weeds.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  contract 
for  a  producer  to  fall  to  take  the  steps 
prescribed  by  the  county  committee  for 
the  control  of  noxious  weeds.  We  are 
confident  that  the  county  committees 
have  exercised  the  best  possible  Judg- 
ment in  requiring  all  contract  signers  to 
control  noxious  weeds  when  this  Is  re- 
quired. While  there  have  been  a  few 
weed  control  violations,  this  has  not 
been  widespread. 

While  neither  the  law  nor  the  regula- 
tions require  control  of  weeds  other  than 
thoee  listed  as  noxious  weeds  in  each 
State,  the  State  and  county  committees 
have  gMierally  required  mowing  of  the 
conservation  reserve  when  this  was 
needed  to  maintain  the  appiroved  cover. 
This  requirement  has  been  conducive  to 
controlling  the  spread  of  all  weeds. 

A  good  grass-legume  cover  once  estab- 
lished up(m  the  reserve,  will  crowd  out 
the  annual  weeds  which  normally  spring 
up  when  land  Is  left  Idle.  In  the  long 
run  we  believe  that  the  ecologic  succes- 
sion of  perennial  grasses  will  crowd  out 
most  annual  weeds  and  within  a  few 
vears,  the  conservation  reserve  will  be 
more  weed  free  than  the  surrounding 
land.  In  carrying  out  the  weed  control 
measures,  the  Department  has  at  all 
times,  attempted  to  do  this  with  the 
least  possible  adverse  effect  upon  wild- 
Ufe. 

S.   QUK8TION 

Is  paying  farmers  for  doing  nothing 
contrary  to  the  normal  American  con- 
cepts? 

ANSWXK 

The  opinion  that  farmers  are  being 
I>aid  for  doing  nothing  under  the  conser- 
vation reserve  program  is  erroneous.  Ba- 
sically, the  fanner  diverts  land  from  the 
production  of  crops  to  conservation  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
achieve  these  crop  adjustments  and  con- 
servation objectives.  Federal  payments 
for  conservation  are  an  accepted  use  of 
Government  funds.  The  farmer  receives 
an  annual  payment  In  lieu  of  the  crop 
or  the  normal  rent  which  he  might  re- 
ceive from  another  farmer  for  the  crop- 
ping use  of  his  land.  For  this  annual 
payment,  he  foregoes  the  use  of  the 
land.  He  also  must  control  weeds,  keep 
his  fences  in  repair  and  maintain  the 
conservation  cover  on  the  designated 
acreage. 


6.    QtrESTTOK 

Is  the  conservation  reserve  having  an 
adverse  effect  upon  business? 
Airawzx 

In  the  long  run,  the  achievement  of 
parity  of  income  for  the  Nation's  farm- 
ers will  tremendously  improve  the  wel- 
fare of  farmers,  of  businessmen  dealing 
with  farmers,  and  the  national  econcnny. 
The  unsatisfactory  prices  farmers  have 
received  for  their  products  is  a  result  in 
a  large  part  from  too  many  farmers  pro- 
ducing too  much.  The  achievement  of 
stability  in  agriculture  requires  the  re- 
moval of  some  of  the  Inputs  of  land, 
labor  and  material  in  order  to  reduce 
production. 

The  conservation  reserve  provides  a 
means  for  farmers  to  voluntarily  remove 
land  from  production  and  to  reduce 
their  labor  and  material  inputs.  As  they 
do  so  there  will  be  a  reduction  In  the 
amounts  of  things  they  buy  for  produc- 
tion. Including  things  such  as  farm  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  gas  and  oil.  As  a 
result  of  this  there  will  be  a  reduction 
In  production  which  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  farm  produce  to  be  handled 
by  local  elevators,  cotton  gins,  creamer- 
ies, and  so  forth. 

To  lessen  any  impact  this  may  have 
upon  a  local  economy,  the  Department 
has  placed  a  ceiling  upon  the  amount 
of  land  which  may  be  placed  in  the  re- 
serve in  any  county  or  community. 
Within  a,  short  period  of  time,  however, 
the  reduced  production  will  tend  to 
stabilize  prices.  The  improved  eco- 
nomic condition  of  farmers  will  inevita- 
bly make  them  more  prosperous,  better 
customers  for  local  businessmen  and.  in 
the  final  outcome,  all  segments  of  the 
economy  will  benefit. 

7.    QUXSnCMf 

Has  the  conservation  reserve  program 
caused  a  breakdown  in  the  smaller 
communities  with  resultant  unemploy- 
ment? 

ANSWa 

Tliere  is  little  evidence  that  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Is  having  any  direct 
effect  upon  churches,  schools,  employ- 
ment, or  labor  supply.  The  long-term 
trend  has  been  toward  consolidation  of 
farm  units  and  rural-to-urban  move- 
ment of  people  as  the  result  of  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture.  Tlie  Con- 
servation Reserve  has  speeded  iy>  this 
trend  slightly  but  It  is  worth  noting  that 
by  far  the  majority  of  participants  In 
the  program  are  farmers  with  a  physical 
problem  or  farmers  of  advanced  age, 
who  are  retiring  from  agriculture  but 
not  moving  to  urban  centers  and  enter- 
ing the  labor  market.  A  study  by  the 
Department  shows  the  following  prelim- 
inary findings.  The  average  age  of  con- 
tracting farmers  is  58.  A  total  of  94 
percent  of  the  farm  building  on  Georgia 
farms  placed  in  the  reserve  are  still  oc- 
cupied. The  annual  payments  permit 
these  farmers  security  and  gives  them 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  live  in 
their  hc«ie  community  and  take  part  in 
the  affairs  of  the  locality.  While  some 
may  seek  employment  In  the  vicinity,  it 
is  usually  in  the  type  of  Jobs  for  which 


it  is  difficult  to  secure  adequate  labor 
force.  TTiere  Is  no  evidence  of  a  large- 
scale  unemployment  problem  having  de- 
velc^Ted  in  urban  centers  which  can  be 
correlated  with  the  conservation  reserve 
program. 

8.    QDXSnON 

What  effect  has  the  conservation  re- 
serve program  had  upcm  land  availability 
and  prices? 

ANSWEX 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to 
divert  land  from  agricultural  production 
to  conservaticm  purposes,  it  is  true  that 
there  is  less  land  available  for  agricul- 
ture now  that  over  28  mUIloQ  acres  are 
under  conservation  reserve  contract. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  program.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  that  the  ccmserva- 
tion  reserve  has  had  any  effect  upon 
land  prices.  The  price  of  agricultural 
land  has  been  increasing  ever  since  the 
advent  of  World  War  n.  Between  1950 
and  1959,  this  increase  has  averaged  be- 
tween 9  and  12  index  points  per  year. 
During  the  last  year,  the  rate  of  increase 
dropped  to  5  index  points. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  from  Wisoonsln  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Btrnes  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Laxxo  was  permitted  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vol- 
untary napccU  cl  the  ooDservatlon  re- 
serve aiHxroach  provide  the  greatest 
freedom  of  choice  for  those  fanners  hav- 
ing difficulty  with  farming  because  of 
age  or  health,  labor  shortages,  or  other 
factors.  These  farmers  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  or  change  their  operK- 
tions.  Unlike  the  previous  adjustment 
programs,  it  also  provides  equal  freedom 
for  those  whose  situatlcm  is  beet  suited 
to  continue  an  efficient  operation. 

I  should  like  to  emphasixe  that  the 
production  adjustment  to  the  degree 
needed  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  achieve  through  the  conservation  re- 
serve unless  the  policy  of  bringing  more 
land  into  the  conservation  reserve  pro- 
gram is  pursued  with  real  vigor;  nor 
can  it  be  achieved  without  continuing 
to  retire  additional  land  to  the  reserve 
in  an  orderly  manner.  This  can  be  done 
if  we  allow  this  program  to  continue  on 
an  efficient,  effective  basis.  Unless  this 
amendment  is  enacted  into  law,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  oonsaration  re- 
serve program  will  continue.  I  believe 
the  task  can  be  accomplished  by  this 
less  costly  manner,  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  our  agriculture  and  guar- 
anteeing the  future  food  and  fiber  supply 
of  this  Nation  through  good  steward- 
ship of  our  soils. 

Studies  Indicate  that  avoiding  surplus 
production  through  a  conservation  re- 
serve program  costs  much  less  than  dis- 
posing of  surpluses  from  the  same  land 
under  present  methods.  The  President 
has  recommended  that  the  conservation 
reserve  authority  should  be  extended  as 
a  means  of  heliHng  to  achieve  the  desired 
production  adjustments  and  put  the  re- 
tired land  to  conservation  uses.    Placing 
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land  not  presently  needed  for  produc- 
tion in  the  reserve  is  a  practical  means 
of  meeting  the  surplus  problem  in  agri- 
culture. 

Extending  and  expanding  the  pro- 
gram will  result  in  a  diminishing  need 
for  huge  expenditures  of  public  fimds  to 
support  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
for  which  there  is  no  market  and  which 
pile  up  in  Qovemment  warehouses. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adcn^ted  it  does  not  take 
away  subtitle  A  or  subtitle  B? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  does  not.  The  only 
method  by  which  the  oonservation  re- 
serve program  could  be  continued  under 
subtitle  A.  and  subtitle  B.  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  I  am  sure,  well  kzwws 
is  for  a  vote  to  be  taken,  and  if  title  A 
was  adopted  the  conservation  reserve, 
of  course,  would  be  destroyed.  My 
amendment  gives  only  a  3-year-exten- 
sion. 

Mr.  COAD.  In  the  event  your  amend- 
ment prevails  and  if  subtitle  A  were 
adopted  in  a  referendum,  we  would  have 
the  payment  in  kind  on  acreage  reduc- 
tion; would  we  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  My  amendment  provides 
for  a  payment  in  kind,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  COAD.  If  we  adopted  subtiUe  A, 
there  would  be  then  two  programs  ac- 
tually of  ccmservation  reserve;  would 
there  not? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  My  amendmoit  provides 
for  the  conservation  reserve  program 
and  it  would  be  up  to  the  individual 
farmer  to  make  that  decidon  on  his  own. 
Mr.  COAD.  That  would  be  in  additicm 
to  subtitle  A  or  subtiUe  B  whichever  one 
is  adopted;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  My  amendment  does  not 
amend  subtitte  A  or  subtitle  B. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklah(»na. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  under  the 
langiiage  of  subtiUe  A,  any  participation 
in  the  payment  in  kind  would,  to  that 
extent  eliminate  that  particular  farmer. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  It  does  not  under  the 
wording  of  my  amendment  because  I  put 
in  the  words  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law"  and  I  have  tried  to 
provide  for  that  through  the  amend- 
ment as  drafted. 

Mr.  BEXiCHER  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  jrleld? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  I  understand  that 
your  payment  in  kind  as  far  as  wheat  is 
concerned  requires  the  farmer  to  reduce 
his  present  allotment?  Or  could  he  put 
his  excess  acres  into  the  payment  in  kind 
program? 

Mr.  LAIRD.  He  could  put  any  new 
acres  that  were  devoted  to  the  ccnser- 
vation  reserve  program  under  a  con- 
tract and  the  payment  could  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  certification  for  the  par- 
ticular production  he  was  actually  re- 
ducing. 
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Mr.  BEOCHER.  If  you  take  wheat 
out  of  th<  present  storage  under  the 
maiicet,  ak  ove  what  is  going  to  be  pro- 
duced on  he  59,400,000  acres,  you  are 
going  to  cpmpletely  depress  the  wheat 
market. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  would  not  have  that 
effect.         I 

The  genkleman  well  knows  this  will 
only  take  :  ito  account  the  wheat  acre- 
age reduci  on  which  is  brought  about 
on  each  in(  ividual  farm  that  cooperates. 
Mr,  CO<  LEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in   opposit  on   to   the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  am  siu*e  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  must  be  taken  by 
surprise  bj  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  presented.  I  thought  most 
of  us  want  id  to  forget  all  about  the  soil 
bank,  especially  when  we  realize  how 
much  mom  \j  has  been  spent  on  the  soil 
bank.  I  \u  ive  the  current  figures  show- 
ing that  w<  have  spent  on  the  soil  bank 
to  date.  Uat  Is  as  of  April  19.  1960. 
$2.098.355,C  DO  and  we  are  obligated  in 
outstandlni ;  conservaticm  reserve  con- 
tracts to  E  [lend  another  $2,060,000,000, 
making  a  total  in  round  figures  of 
M.100.000,0  [)0. 

Notwlths  anding  all  of  that  giganUc 
expenditure  and  this  tremendous  obli- 
gation, the  farm  problem  has  been  in- 
tensified az  d  aggravated  with  the  harv- 
est of  ever '  crop,  and  we  are  accimiu- 
latlng  surplus  upon  surplus.  Everyone 
knows  we  must  do  something  about  it. 
Certainly,  \  re  should  not  go  on  with  this 
expensive  e  tperiment  which  already  has 
cost  the  tanayers  so  much.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  if 
he  can  giv(  the  House  any  ideas  as  to 
what  his  proposal  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  A  nerlca. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  Will  yield,  first.  I  would  like 
to  state  thait  the  provision  I  have  intro- 
duced in  ti  Lis  bill  is  contained  in  sub- 
tiUe B  of  he  committee  bill.  As  you 
know,  there  is  an  extension  of  the  c<xi- 
scrvation  rsserve  under  subtitle  B  in 
the  commit  ee  bill.  This  is  not  any  great 
departure  :  rom  that.  The  only  pro- 
vision this  I  unendment  makes  is  to  give 
temporary  i  uthorizaUon  for  3  years  re- 
gardless of  the  voting  on  the  two  pro- 
posals contined  in  the  committee  bill. 
The  commltee  bill  that  has  been  re- 
ported from  your  committee  could  con- 
tain the  sol  conservation  program,  you 
understand  3a&t.  There  is  no  additional 
cost  involve  d  under  my  proposal  than 
there  is  unc  er  the  committee  bill  in  the 
event  that  i  ubtitle  B  is  adopted. 

Mr.  COOIEY.  If  I  may  interrupt  my 
colleague.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  observation  he  wanted  to 
make.  Th<  fact  remains  there  has 
been  an  eff<  rt  made  here  to  knock  out 
this  altema  Ive  choice  we  are  giving  the 
wheat  farmjr — and  not  by  the  gentle- 
man from  ^  Isconsin.  I  grant  you  that. 

As  pointe<  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  >oagb]  the  vice  presidential 
candidate.  1  think  even  the  President 
himself,  haj  indicated  that  he  wanted 
the  farmers  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  I  rogram  they  want.  I  think 
that  the  effort  to  strike  this  program 
down  is  pron  ipted  and  motivated  by  fear 
on  the  part  i  >f  advocates  of  this  altema- 
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tlve  program  that  the  farmers  will  re- 
pudiate it  in  the  referendum. 

This  business  of  giving  the  farmers 
freedom,  freedom  to  plant  all  they  want, 
does  not  appeal  to  me.  because  it  only 
means  the  freedom  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  bury  themselves  under- 
neath the  abundance  that  will  be  har- 
vested from  the  fields  of  America.  We 
must  be  realistic  here  and  give  to  the 
farmers  the  instnunents  which  will  en- 
able them  to  control  production  ade- 
qiiately. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  My  particular  amend- 
ment is  on  a  voluntary  basis  for  each  in- 
dividual farmer.  Subtitle  A  alternative 
provides  lor  payment  in  kind,  but  your 
committee  subtitle  B  provides  only  for 
cash  ptiyments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  are  talking  about 
the  alternative. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  luider  your  alterna- 
tive the  only  people  who  can  vote  on  the 
conservation  reserve  program  are  the 
wheat  producers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  our 
committee  has  expressed  exclusive  in- 
terest in  any  particular  program.  We 
submitted  the  programs  that  are  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  but  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
cept other  workable  alternatives. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this 
amendment  would  continue  a  program 
which  has  resulted  in  one-third  of  the 
entire  available  acreage  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  going  into  the  soil  bank 
and  the  State  still  growing  more  salable 
crops  than  ever  in  its  history? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  to  Chairman  Coolxt  that  the 
President  in  his  special  farm  message  to 
the  Congress  did  request  an  expansion 
of  the  conservation  reserve  program.  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  implement  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  not  to  exceed  a  60-mil- 
lion-acre  expansion  of  the  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  President  recom- 
mended continuation  of  the  soil  conser- 
vation program  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  program  only.  In  his  farm  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  February  9  the 
President  said  "if  the  Congress  should 
so  act"  upon  an  effective  wheat  pro- 
gram, "I  urge  an  orderly  expansion  of 
the  conservation  reserve  program  up  to 
60  million  acres."  I  grant  you  that  we 
have  a  bill  before  our  committee  that 
would  take  out  80  million  acres  of  acre- 
age. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  The  President  did  not 
limit  his  recommendation  to  wheat.  He 
asked  for  a  general  expansion  of  the 
conservation  reserve  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    The  President  actually 
specified  60  million  acres  in  his  message. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.    He  did  not  set  any  spe- 
cial limitation  as  to  wheat. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  expand  the  soil  conservation  re- 
serve that  already  Is  costing  us  $4  billion. 

Mr.  MARSHALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  that 
confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  I  have  a 
confession  to  make.  I  helped  as  one  of 
the  originators  of  the  soil  bank  program 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Congress. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  bills  along  the 
soil  bank  line  that  was  introduced  in  this 
Congress.  My  good  friend  and  colleague. 
Congressman  Andersen  of  Minnesota, 
joined  with  me  in  introducing  the  bill. 
We  sent  it  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture, 
always  coop)erative,  sent  down  to  the  De- 
partment and  asked  for  a  report  on  my 
bill.  The  report  on  my  bill  came  back 
adverse.  Do  you  know  what  the  adverse 
report  said?  It  said  that  for  this  pro- 
gram to  be  workable  it  would  cost  $500 
million  annually.    That  is  what  it  said. 

So,  because  it  cost  that  much  money 
the  Department  recommended  against  it. 
It  was  not  long  after  that,  much  to  my 
surprise,  the  Department  came  out  with 
a  soil  bank  bill.  The  soil  bank  bill  that 
the  Department  came  out  with  was  no 
more  like  the  soil  bank  bill  that  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Andersen]  and  I  introduced  than 
day  is  like  night.  There  was  no  com- 
parison at  all.  The  only  comparison  you 
could  make  is  you  were  saying  they  were 
both  soil  banlcs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  introduced 
that  bill  we  were  in  a  much  different 
situation  than  we  are  today.  It  was  be- 
fore we  had  this  huge  buildup  of  sur- 
plus. The  surplus  Commodity  Credit 
stocks  in  those  days  was  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  what  we  have 
now. 

What  was  the  bill  that  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Minnesota  and  I  recom- 
mended? We  recognized  immediately 
that  if  the  soil  bank  was  going  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  in  production  that 
adjustment  had  to  come  from  good,  fer- 
tile acres.  You  do  not  cut  out  produc- 
tion by  taking  out  the  marginal  acreage. 
You  cannot  take  out  enough  marginal 
acres  to  more  than  dent  the  total  pro- 
duction. That  was  driven  home  to  me 
Just  a  short  time  ago  when  we  visited 
the  great  State  of  Illinois. 

What  was  going  on  in  the  com  storage 
program?  We  went  to  one  of  the  great- 
est corn-producing  counties  in  the 
United  States.  McLean  County.  111. 
Those  people  who  are  interested  in  agri- 
culture ought  to  go  to  McLean  County, 
m.,  to  see  what  they  have  out  there. 
We  saw  com  stored  in  that  area  that 
amazed  me.  We  saw  a  million  bushels 
of  corn  stored  in  one  location.  We  saw 
bin  after  bin  after  bin  overflowing  with 
corn.  The  farm  rotation  of  crops  in  that 
area  was  being  disrupted.  Planting 
clover  and  oats  in  a  crop  rotation  was 
greatly  curtailed.  Many  were  putting 
every  acre  of  ground  into  corn.  Do  you 
know  how  many  farms  they  had  in  the 
soil  bank  in  that  county?    Six  farms. 

That  is  pretty  much  true  in  the  Com 
Belt.    You  are  not  going  to  bring  pro- 


duction in  line  with  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram, particularly  when  you  have  the 
surpluses  the  way  they  are  today. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  big  mistake 
when  we  talk  about  acresige  control 
only.  We  have  a  serious  problem  in 
this  country.  I  wonder  sometimes  how 
many  realize  how  serious  it  is.  One  of 
the  things  that  is  fundamental  in  this 
agricultural  situation  that  we  have  is 
that  you  do  not  control  production  any 
more  through  acreage  control.  We 
have  found  so  many,  many  ways  that 
we  can  step  up  production  on  the  tillable 
acres  that  we  have  that  I  would  not  want 
to  guess  how  much  we  could  retire  and 
still  maintain  present  production.  In 
fact,  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  increas- 
ing production  more.  Our  research 
people  point  that  out  to  us  in  things  we 
can  do. 

If  we  are  going  to  face  up  to  the  mat- 
ter of  bringing  production  in  line  with 
demand,  we  are  going  to  have  to  get 
away  from  acreage  control.  We  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  talk  in  controlled  produc- 
tion terms  of  bushels,  pounds,  and  bales. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  that 
statement  to  us  in  our  committee. 

There  is  another  thing  I  would  like 
to  say  while  I  am  here,  and  I  regret  to 
say  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  time 
we  get  into  a  discussion  of  the  agri- 
cultural program  we  are  trying  to  switch 
around  here  to  find  a  painless  easy  way 
out.  If  we  are  going  to  face  up  with  the 
problem  of  making  production  meet  de- 
mand and  the  amount  of  production  our 
market  will  absorb,  in  my  estimation 
there  is  no  painless  or  easy  way.  Every 
person  involved,  farmers,  consiuners, 
processors.  Department  of  Agriculture 
persormel,  and  the  Congress  will  need  to 
face  hard  facts  and  make  difficult  de- 
cisions. I  hope  the  Congress  is  not  re- 
luctant in  providing  leadership  and  do- 
ing its  share  to  solve  the  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
Mr  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitated  to  take  this 
time  to  talk  to  you  because  I  felt  that 
I  was  completely  inadequate  to  talk  on 
this  subject,  but  the  more  I  hear  of  this 
argument  and  the  more  I  see  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Congress  in  an  attempt 
to  try  to  do  s(Mnething  about  this  very 
serious  and  important  problem  for  the 
farm  economy,  I  have  come  to  believe 
maybe  a  boy  bom  on  an  Iowa  farm 
might  have  an  observation  or  two  that 
would  be  worthwhile. 

First,  I  would  like  to  talk  in  a  general 
vein,  and  I  want  to  direct  what  I  say 
to  the  opposition.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  the  opposition  that  sits  <»i  this  side 
of  the  aisle  say  they  are  not  for  flexible 
support.    Yet,  when  it  comes  to  present- 


ing answers  to  the  problem — and  I  un- 
derscore this — political  answers  to  the 
farm  problem,  the  record  shows  that 
they  have  been  and  are  a  most  flexible 
and  vacillating  organization.  If  in- 
consistency is  a  jewel,  they  have  in  their 
midst  some  gems  in  an  election  year, 
more  than  ever  has  been  presented  by  a 
political  organization  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

To  prove  this,  let  me  point  out  that 
the  flexible  support  was  recommended  by 
leaders  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
heralded  as  the  real  answer  to  the  farm 
problem  in  1938.     Then  when  we  had 
some  real  problems  and  a  world  war.  we 
found  this  whole  Congress  agreeing  that 
we  had  to  do  something  to  encourage 
production  of  agricultural  products  to 
help  feed  our  own  armies  and  to  help 
feed  the  world,  as  we  were  contending 
with  some  forces  that  were  challenging 
us  in  that  very  critical  time.    So,  they 
adopted  a  90  percent  program  to  pro- 
duce more,  and  the  plan  worked.    "Then 
they  found  themselves  in  bad  shape  sev- 
eral years  after  the  war  and  it  was  dif - 
flcult  to  get  out  of  the  mess,  created  by 
yearly  extensions  after  the  war,  so  year 
by  year,  3  or  4  years — I  do  not  know  how 
many  years — they  extended  the  90  per- 
cent plan  until  they  could  work  out  some 
better  plan,   and   never  allowed  them- 
selves to  get  into  the  plan  that  they 
said  in  1938  was  the  real  answer.    So. 
finally  the  same  group  began  Eirguing. 
as  they  now  contend,  many  of  them, 
that   the   90    percent   support   plan   to 
produce  more  during  the  war  is  also  the 
answer  to  produce  less.     Obviously  the 
record   shows   this   is  not  true.     Then 
flnally,  what  do  we  flnd?    A  recommen- 
dation on  this  side  described  briefly  as 
the  Brannan  plan  production  payments. 
Well,  nobody  talks  too  much  about  that 
now.     And  then  last  year  we  tried  the 
Cooley  plan,  and  nobody  got  too  excited 
about  it  when  it  failed  tiS'pass.    It  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  real  answer.    Then 
we  started  with  the  Brannan  plan  this 
session,  and  I  understand  we  had  the 
Poage  bill  No.  1.    Leaders  from  all  over 
the  country  came  in  and  testified  that 
this  was  the  answer.    Here  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem  that  plagues  the  farm 
economy.     Well,  that  did  not  go  over 
too  good,  so  we  had  the  Poage  bill  No.  2. 
I  do  not  know  what  happened  to  that, 
but  they  got  into  the  Poage  bill  No.  3. 
and  here  we  are  on  Poage  bill  No.  3. 

Now,  I  contend  that  here  is  abimdant 
evidence  that  somebody  really  does  not 
know  what  the  score  is,  and  I  think  the 
farming  public  is  going  to  flnd  out  pretty 
soon,  too.  that  we  do  not  know  what  the 
answers  are;  the  real  answers.  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  think  about  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  problem  rather  than  the 
politics  of  the  problem. 

Now.  I  said  earlier  that  I  wanted  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. I  do  so  after  considerable  thought 
and  study  of  this  problem,  and  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  is  the  real 
answer  to  the  farm  program  in  the  long 
pull. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fmn  Iowa  [Mr.  Scuwkmub.] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  preferential  moti<»i. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

itx.  ScHWKwoKL  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  hack  to  the 
Hoxise  with  the  reoonimendatlon  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  adoption  ot  farm  legislation  ia  im- 
portant now.  It  is  unf  ortimate  that  the 
provi8i(xis  of  my  bill,  which  are  similar 
to  that  which  is  being  oBered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  have  not 
been  considered  by  the  committee. 
Therefore.  I  am  glad  it  is  before  this 
body  for  your  consideration  now. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  use 
of  our  cropland  to  produce  agricultural 
commodities  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  marketed  is 
not  only  a  waste  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  priceless  assets;  it  is  the  major 
cause  of  agricultural  economic  distress, 
"nie  adoption  of  this  legislation  could 
do  more  in  the  long  run  to  resolve  the 
farm  problem  than  any  legislation  we 
have  had  under  consideration  to  date. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  retirement 
Into  protective  conservation  status  of 
the  acreage  presently  unneeded  is  good 
insurance  for  the  future  of  the  179 
million  and  more  people  of  our  country. 

Some  460  million  acres  of  U.S.  land 
are  now  in  productive  status,  cleared  and 
put  under  the  plow  by  hardworking  and 
devoted  American  farmers.  These  pro- 
ducing citizens  have  met  every  need  for 
food  aiKi  fiber  .for  our  people  and  for 
starving,  fighting  people  all  over  the 
world,  including  the  winning  of  two 
World  Wars  and.  more  recently,  the 
Korean  conflict.  Without  these  farm- 
ers they  would  not  have  been  won. 
Without  them  it  would  have  been  either 
Hitler  or  oMnmimlsm. 

There  can  be  no  real  defense  for  the 
continued  use  of  any  extensive  acreage 
beyond  that  which  is  currently  needed. 
Shortsighted  and  wasteful  use  of  the  soil 
and  other  natural  resources  should  be 
discouraged. 

And  history  books  record  many  exam- 
ples of  the  disintegration  and  disap- 
pearance of  great  Nations  whidi  per- 
mitted the  ravaging  of  their  soils  and 
other  natural  resources.  It  Is  time  that 
we  learned  f  nun  them. 

Retiring  the  unneeded  acreage  into 
protective  conservation  use  can  only  re- 
sult in  manifold  benefits  for  posterity. 

These  include  protection  of  the  soil 
from  deterioration;  more  adequate  sup- 
plies of  water  for  domestic,  industrial, 
and  recreational  use;  a  return  of  large 
acreages  to  forests;  and  Improved  con- 
ditions for  all  forms  of  our  diminishing 
wildlife  resources. 

During  the  short  time  that  the  con- 
servation reserve  program  has  been  in 
operation,  about  28.5  million  acres  of 
cropland  have  been  retired  from  crop 
use  into  preserving  conservation  cover. 

Under  the  program,  nearly  7.7  mil- 
lion acres  of  the  Great  Plains  area,  In- 
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eluding  the  Southwest  Dust  Bowl,  have 
been  restored  to  native  and  other 
adapted  gn  isses,  and  protected  from  the 
recurring  lavages  of  severe  wind  ero- 
sion— a  tre  nendous  accomplishment  for 
an  area  w  lere  many  teinporary  relief 
measures  h  ive  been  tried  and  vast  sums 
of  money  e  cpended  in  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem. 

under  tie  program,  too,  more  than 
2  million  lucres  of  cr(H>land  are  being 
returned  t>  forests — land  which  was 
forcibly  wrt  isted  from  forests  and  culti- 
vated by  ou :  ancestors. 

In  additi>n  to  the  improved  wildlife 
conditions  >rought  about  by  the  retire- 
ment of  cropland  into  forest  trees  and 
other  protective  cover,  nearly  one-third 
of  a  millio  1  acres  are  being  devoted  to 
specific  widlife  habitat,  such  as  food 
and  cover,  Eind  water  impoimdment  for 
waterfowl,  Ish.  and  other  forms  of  wild- 
Ufe.  Sportsmen's  and  conservation  or- 
ganizations which  have  been  specifically 
concerned  \  rlth  our  diminishing  wildlife, 
are  convin4ied  that  the  decline  has  al- 
ready been  siaweA  in  some  areas  as  a 
result  of  tie  acreage  retired  into  the 
conservatloi  r^erve. 

Nor  is  th ;  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources the  only  benefit  resulting  from 
the  retirem  ent  of  unneeded  cropland. 

Retirement  of  this  land  from  produc- 
tion conser  ^es  all  the  factors  of  produc- 
tion, including  capital,  labor,  machinery, 
fertUizer.  a  ad  seed  which  would  other- 
wise be  wtsted  in  the  growing  of  un- 
needed agr  cultural  commodities. 

Continue!  use  of  this  unneeded  land 
also  causes  financial  distress  to  farmers, 
with  conseiuent  adverse  effects  on  the 
Nation's  toi  al  economy. 

The  cotservation  reserve  program 
provides  ai  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  voluntaj-ily  reduce  the  size  of  his 
farming  oieration  and  to  shift  all  or 
part  of  his  energy  and  other  resources 
to  other  fie  ds  of  endeavor,  thus  provid- 
ing a  more  favorable  economic  situation 
for  himself  while  continuing  to  live  in 
his  farm  ho  me. 

Tlie  adoption  of  a  sound  conservation 
reserve  program  would  not  only  be  a 
good  public  policy  for  the  protecting 
of  natural  i  esoin-ces  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  people,  but  would,  by  reducing  the 
size  of  the  i  igricultural  plant,  to  provide 
a  sound  method  of  bringing  about  the 
needed  dowi  iward  adjustment  In  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  commodities, 
with  result  tnt  and  necessary  Improve- 
ment in  thi!  agricultural  economy. 

We  will  fi  Id.  I  am  sure,  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  siich  imneeded  land  is  retired 
from  produ  ^on.  the  products  of  the  re- 
maining lai  d  will  more  readily  respond 
to  free  maiket  prices  since  the  specter 
of  ever-increasing  surpluses  will  have 
been  removi  d. 

Continuixg  the  production  from  un- 
needed acr(8  promotes  waste  and  only 
postpones  tl  le  required  adjustment. 

Let  us  rei  iemJt)er,  too,  that  in  the  long 
run  this  pliJi  will  be  less  costly  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Let  us  rex  lember,  too,  that  food  stored 
this  way  tMXxnea  more  valuable  and 
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food  stored  under  the  present  plan  be- 
comes less  valuable  as  we  pay  the  stor- 
age cost  f nxn  which  the  average  farmer 
receives  little  or  no  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  show  that  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  for  some  of  the  farmers  In 
the  com-lK)g  economy  today,  I  should 
like  to  refer  the  membership  to  the  re- 
cent pig  crop  report  released  by  the 
USDA  today: 

Pic   Cbop  Rkpobt 

The  1960  spring  pig  crop  totaled  49,103,- 

000  head,  down  10  percent  from  the  1969 
spring  crop,  according  to  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board.  Number  of  sows  farrowing  during 
spring  months  totaled  7,000,000,  16  percent 
below  spring  of  1969.  Number  of  pigs  aavea 
per  Utter  was  6.96,  compared  with  7.07  for 
spring  of  1959.  Repoi-ts  on  breeding  in- 
tentions indicate  6,889,000  sows  will  farrow 
between  June  1  and  December  1  this  year, 
drop  of  4  percent  from  0,138,000  Utters  dur- 
ing faU  months  of  1969.  If  thaee  farrowing 
Intentions  are  carried  out  and  number  of 
pigs  sayed  per  litter  is  equal  to  average, 
with  aUowance  for  upward  trend.  1900  fall 
pig  crop  will  be  41.6  milUon  head.  Com- 
bined spring  and  fall  pig  crops  for  1960  woxUd 
then  be  90.0  mllHon  head,  down  11  percent 
from  1969  pig  crop  and  1  percent  below 
1949-68  average.  Number  of  hogs  6  months 
old  and  older  on  farms  and  ranches  June  1 
was  7  percent  less  than  corresponding  date 
year  ago. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pmlnt  in  the  Rbcoko. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
consider  the  Poage  Democratic  farm 
bill  a  legislative  and  constitutional  mon- 
strosity. It  moves  toward  more  regimen- 
tation of  our  farm  economy  and  does 
not  face  reality.    Let  me  read  a  letter 

1  received  from  a  respected  farmer  in 
my  district  recently.  It  Is  a  breath  of 
fresh  air  that  all  of  you  deserve  in  this 
stale  atmosphere  of  "govemmentitis" 
with  which  our  whole  farm  economy  Is 
affected: 

DsAa  Cbakliz:  It  is  no  wonder  you  are 
dismayed  over  the  farm  problem.  It  has 
grown  into  such  a  mess  that  there  is  no 
s\ire  cure  except  cutting  out  price  supports 
and  controls  entirely.  The  potatogrowers 
are  an  example  of  what  happens  when  gov- 
ernmental interference  is  removed.  The 
potatogrowers  aflked  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment get  out  of  their  business  and  they 
have  gotten  along  very  weU  ever  slnoe.  The 
price  of  potatoes  this  spring  has  given  them 
a  very  nice  return.  It  seems  that  the  po- 
tatogrowers like  a  Uttle  speculation  in  their 
operations.  Fixed  prices  take  the  aest  out 
of  agriculture.  Good  and  bad  years  are 
expected  and  farmers  have  learned  to  Uve 
with  it.  The  wheat,  cotton  and  aU  the 
supported  crops  would  naturally  go  down 
in  price  If  all  supports  were  removed  but 
that  woxild  be  temporary  and  growers  woiild 
adjust  their  production  to  the  market.  Dur- 
ing that  process  some  would  be  hurt  of 
course  but  there  woxild  be  only  compara- 
tively few  as  compared  with  the  thousands 
and  thousands  that  are  Injured  by  the 
present  system  of  supports. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Poage  bill  is  an 
abdication  of  responsibility  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  would  delegate  to  a  nine-man 
group  the  determination  of  farm  policy. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  are  voting  for 
today.  Have  we,  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  all  the  people,  reached  such  a 
stage  of  intellectual  and  moral  bank- 
ruptcy? We  need  a  farm  program  which 
will  bring  freedom  and  good  sense  back 
into  the  farm  picture,  not  this  political 
poultice. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I  wish  to 
identify  myself  with  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall],  who  spoke 
earlier  in  connection  with  this  amend- 
ment. I  am  in  agreement  with  him  that 
actually  we  will  never  solve  the  farm 
problem  as  long  as  we  try  to  deal  with 
it  by  acreage  control. 

In  addition  to  the  ix)ints  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  has  made,  I  would 
point  out  that  to  limit  acres  is  an  in- 
centive to  get  as  much  production  per 
acre  as  possible.  That  leads  to  two  very 
serious  ill  effects,  in  my  opinion:  First, 
instead  of  the  farmer  giving  attention  to 
the  best  type,  the  best  quality,  the  best 
grade  he  can  raise,  we  have  followed  for 
a  number  of  years  a  policy  which  in 
effect  is  an  invitation  to  the  farmer  to 
produce  the  most  prolific  variety  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  volume,  at  an  increased 
cost  to  the  Government,  and  actually  to 
the  detriment  of  foreign  sales.  The 
otlier  really  bad  effect  is  that  when  you 
limit  the  number  of  acres  you  invite  the 
farmer  to  Increase  greatly  the  amount  of 
cash  investment  he  makes  which  he  must 
charge  against  himself  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  thereby  pulling  his  net  income 
down.  So  I  have  to  say  for  the  record 
that  while  the  bill  before  us  represents 
the  best  our  colleagues  can  agree  on,  and 
we  all  differ  among  ourselves,  It  does 
represent  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
But  I  would  have  to  say  for  the  record 
that  as  long  £is  we  approach  it  from  an 
acreage  standpoint  we  do  not  solve  the 
problem  and  we  do  increase  the  farmer's 
outlay  In  cash;  we  decrease  his  net  in- 
come position  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  are  inviting 
him  to  grow  less  desirable  types  and 
qualities  in  order  to  get  volume. 

I  take  this  time  to  point  out  to  you 
that  If,  as  history  has  shown,  you  can- 
not control  production  by  limiting  the 
acres  that  can  be  used.  It  follows  that 
you  cannot  control  production  by  the 
acres  you  take  out. 

I  have  here  some  figures  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  We  have  spent 
and  are  committed  to  spend  about  $4 
billion  in  this  nefarious  soil  bank.  It 
has  served  to  inflame  the  American  peo- 
ple against  agriculture,  because  they  say, 
with  much  basis,  that  you  are  paying 
the  farmer  for  nothing.  Many,  many 
farmers  think  we  have  been  ridiculous. 
After  spending  or  committing  ourselves 
to  $4  billion,  our  total  production  has 
greatly  increased  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  holdings  have  greatly  increased. 


So  I  do  not  see  how  anycme  in  the  world 
could  think  this  would  solve  an3rthing. 
except  perhaps  get  the  farmer's  vote  in 
November. 

May  I  quote  from  our  committee  re- 
port on  agricultural  appropriations 
which  cites  the  Department's  figures: 

In  1956,  the  soil  bank  was  offered  as  a 
solution.  Acreage  was  rented  from  farmers 
and  taken  out  of  production,  though  the 
record  shows  23  percent  had  not  been  in 
production.  The  cost  of  the  soU  bank  to 
date  has  been  approximately  $2.7  bUllon. 
It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1.6  bil- 
lion will  be  required  in  future  years  to  meet 
long-term  conservation  reserve  conunltments 
entered  Into  under  existing  legislation.  This 
e.stimated  total  cost  of  $4.3  billion  would 
be  further  Increased  If  this  program  were  to 
be  extended  beyond  the  present  year. 

The  production  records  of  the  Department 
show  that  the  program  has  been  relatively 
ineffective  In  bringing  production  in  line 
with  need  (pp.  373-375,  pt.  3,  1961  hear- 
ings) .  There  seems  to  be  little  benefit  from 
this  program,  unless  considered  as  a  means 
of  offsetting  loss  of  farm  income  at  the  mar- 
ketplace. The  past  record  proves  conclu- 
sively that  this  program  offers  no  futxxre 
solution  to  the  problem  of  overproduction, 
even  If  billions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year. 

As  shown  by  the  Department's  testimony, 
2.6  million  farms  are  classified  as  small 
farms.  These  represent  56  percent  of  the 
total  farms  In  the  United  States,  which  in- 
clude about  275  million  acres,  but  produce 
only  9  percent  of  the  commercial  produc- 
tion. Therefore,  if  all  such  farms  were  re- 
moved from  production  at  an  average  of 
$10  per  acre,  it  would  cost  $2,760  million  a 
year  and  would  reduce  production  only  9 
percent — assuming  large  farms  did  not  off- 
set such  reduction.  These  figures  cannot 
be  misunderstood. 

You  would  be  giving  the  farmers 
$2,700  million  to  be  used  for  fertilizer  to 
increase  production  on  the  rest  of  our 
acreage. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  anybody  who 
argues  that  we  should  rent  60  million 
acres,  which  is  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  small  farms,  you  would  be  dealing 
with  less  than  2y2  percent  of  the  com- 
mercial production  and  farmers  would 
take  their  money  and  Increase  com- 
mercial production  on  the  rest  of  it. 
Whatever  the  answer  is,  and  there  is  a 
wide  variety  of  answers  in  this  body, 
certainly  this  soil  bank  offers  less  than 
anything  I  know  of. 

May  I  say  of  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  I  have  some 
different  viewpoints  from  those  they 
have.  I  can  name  you  12  people,  in  my 
opinion,  who  could  write  a  farm  bill, 
and  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall]  would  head 
the  list,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
name  12  who  could  collectively  agree 
on  so  many  things.  Do  not  go  for  any 
soil  bank.    It  has  almost  ruined  us  now. 

Really  there  is  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  fixed  opinion,  between  farmers, 
farm  groups,  Congressmen,  between 
Senators  and  House  Members,  that  I 
truly  believe  we  must  have  a  period  of 
adjustment  and  an  outside  study  group 
to  bring  together  all  our  various  views 
if  we  are  to  solve  this  problem. 

I  quote  here  the  statement  of  our  Sub- 
committee on   Agricultural  Appropria- 


tions, which  gives  the  views  of  our  group 
as  to  what  we  think  is  necessary: 
New  Appboach  to  Peoduction   Control 
Nbei^ 

The  most  serious  problem  facing  agricul- 
ture today  is  the  continued  overproduction  of 
crops  already  in  svirplus  supply.  Yields  per 
acre  for  nearly  all  crops  have  increased  stead- 
ily in  recent  years.  Total  production  has 
also  increased,  despite  acreage  controls  and 
the  soil  bfuik. 

When  the  present  system  of  acreage  con- 
trols was  placed  into  effect  over  20  years  ago, 
it  was  fairly  effective,  since  acreage  yields 
were  limited  by  this  type  of  agriculture  used 
at  that  time.  In  recent  years,  however,  this 
means  of  control  has  become  completely  inef- 
fective due  to  imi>roved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  increased  use  of  machinray,  ferti- 
lizer, insecticides,  and  improved  seed. 

It  is  apparent  to  the  committee  that  some- 
thing has  to  be  done.  Correction  must  be 
made,  both  for  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

In  seeking  a  solution,  several  facts  are 
evident : 

(1)  What  we  have  been  doing  hasnt 
worked.  After  spending  ca*  committing  our- 
selves to  spend  nearly  $26  billion,  the  record 
shows  the  situation  to  be  three  to  four  times 
worse    In    terms    of   surpliis    inventories    of 

ccc. 

(2)  Farm  income  is  now  so  low,  even  with 
the  sale  of  the  overproduction  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  farm  piu-chasing  power  must  be 
protected  from  a  further  drop. 

(3)  Any  future  farm  program  must  pro- 
\ide  that  farm  income  shall  come  from  the 
production  of  that  quantity  of  product  nec- 
essary for  domestic  and  f<M«ign  markets,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  overall  national  econcMny, 
such  production  must  reflect  farm  costs  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.  Such  inoc»ne  should 
come  from  the  marketplace. 

( 4 )  To  bring  about  correction,  we  have  one 
factor  which  should  enable  us  to  scale  back 
overproduction  without  injury  to  farm  in- 
come or  further  cost  to  the  taxpayer  during 
the  period  of  adjustment.  This  is  the  $9.2 
billion  of  OCC  commodities  on  hand  which 
are  already  paid  for.  Commodities  from 
these  stocks  should  be  offered  to  farm- 
ers in  consideration  for  cutting  bcu;k  farm 
production. 

If  such  a  plan  were  put  into  effect,  there 
would  t>e  a  number  of  important  benefits  to 
the  national  economy — (a)  the  Government 
would  save  storage  costs,  (b)  price  suppcnt 
costs  would  be  reduced  in  line  with  produc- 
tion actually  eliminated,  (c)  farmers  would 
save  the  cost  of  producing  extra  units  of 
production  for  which  there  is  no  market. 
Further,  no  additional  outlays  of  funds  would 
be  required  to  accomplish  this  objective, 
since  commodities  to  be  used  are  In  Govern- 
ment stocks  and  will  otherwise  be  given  away 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Once  production  and  demand  are  in  rea- 
sonable adjustment  luider  this  program,  it 
would  appear  that  fair  and  reasonable  price 
supports  should  be  provided  for  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  domestic  market.  Any  overpro- 
duction should  be  eligible  for  foreign  markets 
at  world  i»ices.  If  this  course  were  followed, 
the  cost  to  the  Government  would  be 
negligible. 

The  other  coiu-se  which  might  be  followed 
would  be  to  continue  price  supports  on  total 
production,  limited  to  dc«iestlc  and  foreign 
markets.  If  this  approach  were  \ised,  the 
Government  would  continue  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  difference  between  the  support  price 
to  offset  high  American  costs  and  the  world 
market. 

Whichever  course  is  followed,  or  if  some 
other  answer  is  to  be  found,  it  is  the  belief 
of  a  majority  of  this  committee   tliat  the 
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Department  and  the  CoDgreaa  should  fat 
together  without  delay  on  a  plan  to  uae  sur- 
plus oommodltles  on  hand  to  get  rarmers  to 
cut  total  jMXjductlon  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains — the  area  of  greatest  dilBculty  at  the 
present  time — which  commodities  must  be 
considered  together.  Merely  cutting  acreage 
will  not  work,  as  shown  by  the  record. 

The  Department  shoiUd  be  authorized  to 
Immediately  Institute  a  program  which  will 
encourage  each  prodxiccr  of  wheat,  corn,  and 
feed  grains  to  curtail  his  production  up  to 
25  percent  in  any  one  year  in  return  for  the 
transfer  to  him  from  CCC  stocks  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodity  for  which  reduc- 
tion was  made. 

Under  such  a  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  transfer  frc»n  Oovemment 
stocks  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum,  or 
other  feed  grains,  which  are  otherwise  avail- 
able for  shipment  to  foreign  countries  under 
Public  Law  480  and  similar  programs,  to  any 
VS.  producer  of  said  grains  upon  the  fol- 
lowing terms  and  conditions: 

(1)  The  producer  must  reduce  his  total 
production  of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghiun,  or 
other  leed  grain  below  his  average  produc- 
tion of  all  said  grains  for  the  3  preceding 
years. 

(2)  The  Secretfiry  shall  first  enter  Into  an 
agreement  for  a  period  of  from  1  to  3  years 
with  any  such  producer  of  wheat,  com,  grain 
sorghum,  cw  other  feed  grain,  or  any  combi- 
nation thereof,  which  will  require  upon  the 
part  of  such  producer  that  he  reduce  his 
total  ixoductlon  of  all  of  said  grains  below 
his  average  production  of  the  3  preceding 
years  before  such  producer  can  qualify  to 
receive  Government  stocks. 

(3)  "nie  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  such  transfer  of  said  feed  grains 
to  be  offered  for  transfer  In  any  year  to  any 
one  prodticer,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
amoiint  exceed  35  percent  of  the  average  pro- 
duction of  said  producer  for  the  3  years  next 
preceding  the  date  of  such  agreement.  Such 
transfer  may  be  made  by  transferring  ware- 
ho\ise  receipts. 

(4)  To  obtain  such  Government  stocks. 
ecu;h  farmer  must  (a)  file  notice  with  the 
county  committee  that  he  expects  to  avail 
himself  of  such  offer,  (b)  agree  in  writing 
to  reduce  his  total  production  of  all  or  any 
combination  of  such  grains  tot  the  years  In- 
cluded in  such  agreement,  (c)  submit  s 
statonent  of  his  production  of  all  of  said 
crops  for  the  3  preceding  years,  together  with 
such  additional  proof  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Secretary,  (d)  certify  that  he  wUl  not 
Increase  his  production  of  other  commercial 
crc^w,  and  (e)  supply  such  proof  of  reduced 
production  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

(6)  Insofar  as  practical,  grain  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  of  the  same  tyfw  and  kind  as 
that  for  wliich  reduction  in  production  was 
made  by  such  producer.  When  not  practical, 
such  transfer  shall  be  in  quantities  ot  gralna 
of  equivalent  monetary  value. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  essential  to  carry  out  this 
provision. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  plan,  a  commission 
coxild  well  be  appointed  to  study  and  prepare 
a  farm  plan  fcM*  submission  to  the  Congress 
after  adjtistment  of  production  has  been 
made.  Such  plan  should  be  based  on  pro- 
tecting farm  income  at  the  marketplace  and 
keeping  production  in  line  with  dcxnestlc 
and  foreign  markets.  This  approach  is 
deemed  necessary  because  of  wide  differences 
which  now  exist  between  farm  organizations 
and  between  farm  leaders,  including  those  in 
the  Congress. 

It  is  believed  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tha  committee  that  this  pn^meal  Is  a 
start  in  the  right  direction,  that  is,  toward  a 
program  of  balancing  production  with  mar- 
ket demand  and  the  long  time  need  to  main- 


tain soil  a  Id  water  resources.  It  would  pro- 
vide an  d^ective  means  of  controlling  pro- 
duction tl  rough  production  quotas  on  the 
quantity  o  f  a  commodity  which  may  be  pro- 
duced and  marketed.  In  addition,  it  would 
save  farm*  rs  their  present  cost  of  production 
on  tliat  pi  rt  of  their  production  eliminated, 
and  woul<  save  the  Government  the  price 
support  ai  d  storage  and  handling  costs  on 
the  s\irplt8  which  otherwise  would  be  pro- 
duced. It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  this 
plan,  the  Government  would  save  storage 
costs  of  from  11.68  cents  per  annum  for  oats 
to  aroimcJ  16.5  cents  for  com  and  17.885 
cents  for  y  rheat  and  flax,  for  each  bushel  re- 
moved fro  31  storage.  Also,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  it  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment little.  If  anything,  for  commodities 
transferrei .  to  farmers  in  payment  for  re- 
duced prcduction,  since  such  commodities 
are  now  on  hand  and  will  otherwise  be  given 
away  unJjr  the  "foreign  aid"  Public  Law 
480  progra  m. 

WhethiT  you  agree  with  that  or  not, 
for  goodi  ess  sake  do  not  place  this  alba- 
tross of  £  soil  bank  around  the  necks  of 
Americar  farmers  once  again. 

The  CI  LAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  SchwengklI. 
The  m<  ition  was  rejected. 
The  C  LAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes th(  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

(By  uranimous  consent,  the  time  al- 
lotted to  Mr.  Whitten  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Sitmiof  Iowa.) 

Mr.  SN  :iTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin woulc  answer  a  couple  of  questions. 
Does  you"  amendment  provide  for  pay- 
ment in  c  ash  as  well  as  payment  in  kind? 
Mr.  L^IRD.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides for]  a  payment  of  cash  or  a  pay- 
Cind,  if  a  wheat  farmer  reduces 
l^t  acreage  under  this  3 -year 
period  and  he  could  have  his 
receiving  a  wheat  certificate 
ig  cash.  He  could  if  he  reduced 
an  opportunity  to  receive  a 
Icate  or  receive  cash. 

of  Iowa.    But  the  pro- 

imderstand  it  then,  does  not 

require  a   reduction  of  an 
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lotment  before  receiving  cash 
it  in  kind? 

He  would  have  to  reduce 

[ITH  of  Iowa.    He  would  have 
an  acreage  allotment  that  he 


iIRD. 


He  would  have  to  re- 

oes  not  apply  only  to  wheat 

these  particular  commodl- 

ould  have  to  reduce  his  acre- 

er  to  get  a  contract,  whatever 

htbe. 

of  Iowa,  lliat  is,  his  to- 
tal tillable  acres,  but  Is  he  given  an 
acreage  sllotment  on  com,  for  example, 
and  then  permitted  only  to  reduce  those 
acres  or  qan  he  Just  reduce  any  acres  he 
has? 

Mr.  LAllRD.  In  order  to  receive  pay- 
ment in  Lind  in  com,  he  would  have  to 
reduce  hi  s  com  acres.  Payment  in  kind 
would  be  based  on  the  amount  of  aver- 
age prodiction  that  he  got  from  those 
acres  ove  r  the  last  3  years. 

Mr.  SIHTH  of  Iowa.  But  he  could 
put   lanq    in   the   conservation   reserve 


that  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
com,  but  he  would  not  have  to  reduce 
his  com  acreage. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  could  be  any  one  of 
the  other  agricultural  commodities.  But, 
payment  in  kind  is  tied  up  with  the  par- 
ticular commodity  and  the  reduction  in 
acres  of  that  commodity. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  just  wanted 
to  point  out  in  this  very  brief  period 
that  there  is  a  limitation  here  of  65  mil- 
lion acres.  A  recent  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ARS  43115, 
shows  according  to  their  computation 
that  about  one-third  of  the  acres  that 
were  put  in  the  conservation  reserve  did 
not  reduce  the  acreage  of  those  crops. 
In  other  wortis,  they  figure  the  14  mil- 
lion acres  in  1959  would  have  been  in 
corn  or  one  of  these  crops,  out  of  the 
total  amount  in  the  conservation  reserve. 
This  means  there  is  a  minimum  of  one- 
thii-d  of  slippage  in  order  to  get  65  mil- 
lion acres  out  of  grain  production  and 
this  is  what  I  said  shows  we  need,  as  a 
minimum,  in  order  to  get  that  out  you 
would  have  to  put  at  least  100  million 
acres  in  the  conservation  reserve. 

According  to  tlie  studies  made  by  our 
State  university  you  will  have  to  pay 
$20  an  acre  for  that.  That  means  a 
minimum  of  $2  billion.  I  am  not  nec- 
essarily against  the  program,  but  we 
should  realize  what  it  is  going  to  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Byrnes  1. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  yesterday  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nxlsem] 
put  his  finger  on  the  basic  problem,  and 
that  is  that  we  have  to  start  dealing  in 
terms  that  it  is  arable  acres  that  produce 
crops,  that  create  the  surplus.  Until  we 
start  attacking  that  problem  we  will  get 
no  place. 

It  was  amazing  to  hear  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mabshall]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whit- 
ten]  saying  that  acreage  cfNitrols  accom- 
plish nothing,  that  you  did  not  do  any- 
thing with  acreage,  and  yet  I  suspect  we 
are  going  to  vote  for  a  bill  which  does 
just  that,  reduces  acreage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  me  the  one  basic 
program  that  makes  some  sense  is  taking 
acres  out  of  production  and  putting  them 
into  conservation  i^actices  in  reserve  for 
future  emergencies.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  proposes  to  do.  Let  me 
suggest  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  commit- 
tee and  others :  You  have  28  million  acres 
now  in  the  soil  bank.  You  are  letting 
that  expire.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  surplus  that  will  be  produced  on 
those  acres  when  they  again  go  into 
production? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  we  will  adc^t 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman  from   Iowa    [Mr. 

HOEVEN]. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises  the   gentleman   from   Minnesota 

[Mr.  QuiE]. 
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Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  this  shows 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  pass  agricul- 
tural legislation  which  will  in  some  way 
control  production.    Many  times  in  the 
past  I  have  beard  the  statement  made 
that   certain    commodity    groups   have 
controlled  their  production,  that  the  to- 
b^co  people  have  amtrolled  their  pro- 
duction,  that  the  cotton  people  have 
controlled  their  production.    In  reality 
they  may  be  able  to  control  production 
of  a  weciflc  crop  when  they  are  re- 
stricted to  that  one  crop  but  it  never 
reduced   total   production.     When   the 
com  farmers  were  restricted  in  acreage 
they    planted    the    restricted   acres    to 
wheat  and  sojrbeans.    When  the  wheat 
farmers   were    restricted   they   planted 
other  crops.    When  cotton  farmers  have 
their  cotton  acres  reduced,  they  plant 
wheat  or  grain  sorghums.    They  have 
never  had  cross  compliance.    The  rea- 
son is  that  the  principal  business  of  the 
farmer  is  producing,  and  if  his  acres 
cannot  be   used   to   produce   one  cr<q? 
which  he  likes,  he  will  produce  another 
crop;  if  he  cannot  produce  wheat  he  wlH 
produce  grsUn  sorghums  and  so  on  with 
other  so-called  control  programs.    The 
farmers  evidently  are  opposed  to  the 
control  of  total  production.    Town  and 
city  people  do  not  like  it.    This  is  why 
there    is   so  much   opposition  to   cross 
compliance  or  the  conservation  reserve. 
The  only  control  program  acceptable  to 
some  so  far  has  been  the  control  pro- 
gram that  didn't  control    Subtitle  A  of 
this  bill  leaves  many  loopholes.     The 
farmer  would  not  have  to  completely 
idle  his  acres  if  he  does  not  want  to.    If 
he  plants  a  price-supported  crop  on  the 
reduced  acres  he  wiU  not  get  price  sup- 
port on  his  wheat,  for  instance,  but  he 
can  plant  the  rest  to  some  other  crops 
that  are  not  price  supported  and  get 
this  hlcher  price  support  on  his  remain- 
ing acres. 

The  only  plan  that  offers  hope  of  suc- 
cess Is  a  payment  in  kind  program  which 
will  Induce  a  farmer  to  reduce  produc- 
tion by  paying  him  with  some  of  the 
surplus. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
MKm]. 

Bflr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  a  professional  soil  conservationist 
and  forester,  and  I  have  been  intimately 
concerned  with  the  op«utlon  of  the  soil 
bank.  Regardless  of  how  this  originated 
and  with  whatever  good  intentions.  I  can 
only  report  that  it  has  been  a  tremendous 
boondoggle  that  has  not  achieved  Its 
objectives.  It  has  not  been  based  on 
sound  principles  in  mathematics,  eco- 
nomics, finance,  or  evoi  in  propo:  land 
use.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  some- 
thing like  building  a  bridge  across  a  river 
that  may  be  suitable  for  the  passage  of 
an  automobile  and  then  attempting  to 
run  a  railroad  train  across  it. 

I  cannot  support  the  amoidment  to 
increase  or  expand  the  coverage  of  the 
soil  bank  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

[Mr.  COOLEY]. 

ovi vn 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcors  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point  in  the  bllL 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  is  it  the  purpose 
of  the  chairman  to  conclude  debate  to- 
day and  have  the  vote  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  get  this  request  out  of  the  way, 
then  I  am  going  to  make  another 
unanimous  consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  follows: 

SUBlllLX   A 

Ssc.  ill.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1S>49,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section : 

"S«c.  106.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section   101  of  this  Act,  for  each  of  the 
crops  of  wheat  beginning  with  the  1961  crop 
and  ending  with  the  1J>65  crop  price  support 
EhaU  be  made  avaUable  as  provided  in  this 
section.     The  support  price  for  each  such 
crop  shall  be  86  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor.    Wheat  of  any  such  crop  shall 
be  eligible  for  price  support  only  If  (1)  the 
farm  on  which  the  wheat  Is  produced  Is  In 
compliance    with    the    farm    wheat   acreage 
allotment  for  such  crop,  and   (2)   the  total 
acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crops  supported  under  the  Agricnl- 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  which  would 
normally  be  harvested  In  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  wheat  crop  for  which  the  pro- 
ducer applies  for  price  support  Is  normally 
harvested,  does  not  exceed  the  total  average 
annual  acreage  on  the  farm  devoted  to  the 
production  of  such  price  supported  crops  for 
harvest  In  the  first  two  of  the  immediately 
(u-ecedlng  three  crop  years,  less  an  acreage 
equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  for  the  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
appUcatlon  for  price  support  Is  made  which 
would  be  In  effect  for  the  farm  except  for 
the  reduction  thereof  u  provided  In  section 
334(c)  (3)    of    the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  farm  shall  be  deemed  In  compliance 
with   the   foregoing   requirements  for  price 
Fupport    for   wheat   If  no  crop  other  than 
wheat  supported  under  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  produced  on  the  farm 
for  harvest  In  each  of  the  crop  years  to  irtUCh 
this  section  Is  applicable,  and  the  farm  Is 
In  compliance  with  the  farm  wheat  acreage 
allotment.     In  accordance  with  regulatloiis 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  of 
such  price  supported  crops  for  previous  years 
may  be  adjtisted  for  abnormal  weather  con- 
ditions,  established  crop-rotation  praetleea 
for  the  farm,  diversion  under  soil  bank  pro- 
grams, and  to  reflect  history  acreage  pre- 
served  under  section  877  of  the  Agrlcoltoral 
Adjxistment  Act  of  19SS,  as  amended,  to  the 
extent  of  any  tmused  allotment  not  diverted 
to  the  production  of  such  price  supported 
crops.     For  the  purposes  of  this  sectlcm  a 
producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
ceed the  farm  acreage  allotment  or  the  acre- 
age of  permitted  price  supported  crops  for 
the  farm  unless  the  producer  knowingly  ex- 
ceeded such  allotment  or  i>ermltted   acre- 
age.   In  addition,  for  the  crops  of  wheat  be- 
ginning with  the  1961  crop  and  ending  with 
the  1868  crop,  If  marketing  quotas  for  the 
particular  crop  are  in  effect  and  the  produc- 
ers  on  the  farm  meet  the  foregoing  require- 
ments for  price  support  and,  tn  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
designate  an  acreage  on  the  farm  at  least 


equal  to  the  28  per  centum  reduction  In  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  reqolred  under  sec- 
tion 8S4(e)(8)   of  the  Agricultural  Adjiist- 
ment  Act,   as   amended,  for  the  parOctOar 
crop  of  wheat  but  not  In  eKoees  at  40  per 
oentom  of  such  allotment  or  15  acres,  which- 
ever is  greater,  and  do  not  produce  any  crop 
thereon  which  is  normally  harreeted  in  the 
calwidw  year  In  which  the  particular  crop 
of  wheat  Is  normally  harvested  and  do  not 
graze  such  acreage  during  such  year,  such 
producers  ahaU  be  entitled  to  a  wheat  pay- 
ment in  kind  from  Conunodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  stocks   equal   In  value  to  55   per 
centum  of  the  average  annual  yield  In  btish- 
els  of  wheat  per  harvested  acre  on  the  farm 
for  the  three  years  Immediately  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  designation  Is  made, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  as 
determined  undo*  regulatioos  preacribed  by 
the  Secretary,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
deelgnated  acres.    Such  wheat  may  be  mar- 
keted wtthoat  penalty  bttt  shall  not  be  ^- 
gible  for  price  support.     The  payment   In 
Und  BhaU  be  made  by  the  issoanoe  off  a 
negotiable  certificate  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation   shaU  redeem  In  wheat 
equal  in  value  to  the  value  of  the  certtlleate 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.    The  oertlflcate  shall  have  a 
value  equal  to  the  number  <rf  bushels  deter- 
mined as  aforesaid  mnltipUed  by  the  basic 
county  support  rate  per  bashel  for  number 
two  wheat  of  the  crop  normally  harvested 
In  the  year  for  which  the  acreage  Is  desig- 
nated and  for  the  county  In  which  the  desig- 
nated acreage  is  located.    The  wheat  redeem- 
able for  such  oertlflcate  sbaU  be  valued  at 
the  market  price  thereof  as  determined  by 
Commodity  Oedlt  Corporation  at  the  ptrtnt 
at  deUvery.    The  Secretary  shall  provide  by 
regulation  for  the  sharing  of  a  oertlflcate 
among  producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.     The  acreage  on  the  farm 
which   would   otherwise    be    eligible    to    be 
placed  in  the  eoneervatlon  reserve  program 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  eqiial  to  tha 
required  reduction  at  26  per  centum  under 
section  334(c)  (8)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19S8.  as  amended,  for  the  wheat 
crop  of  the  corresponding  year  plus  any  acre- 
age voluntarily  retired  pursuant  to  tha  pro- 
visions of  this  section.    Price  support  at  86 
per  centxun  of  pvity  under  this  section  shaU 
be  made  avaUable  only  to  ooopermtors  and 
only  If  produoan  have  not  disapproved  mar- 
ketli^  quotas  for  the  crop.    In  case  market- 
ing quotas  are  disapprcrved.  price  siqHxxt 
shall   be  made  avaUable  to  oooperatora  at 
50  per  centum  of  parity. 

Sac  112.  (a)  In  lieu  at  the  provisions  off 
ttem  (1)  of  Public  1mm  74.  fleventy-eerentH 
Oongraaa,  as  aaMnded.  the  fbUowtng  provl- 
■tons  Shan  apply  to  the  crops  of  wheat  be- 
ginning wltti  the  1961  crop  and  ending  with 
the  1905  crop: 

"(1)  If  a  natlA"*^  marlcetlng  quota  for 
wheat  U  In  affeet  for  any  marketing  year, 
farm  marketing  quotas  shall  be  In  effect  for 
the  crop  off  wheat  which  la  normally  har- 
vested In  the  calendar  year  In  which  such 
marketing  year  begins.  The  farm  market- 
ing quota  for  any  crop  of  wheat  ahall  be 
the  actual  productkm  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  Bueh  crop  of  wheat  on  the  farm  Isaa  the 
farm  marketing  exoow.  The  farm  market- 
ing excess  ahall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
double  the  normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
established  for  the  farm  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  acrea  planted  to  such  crop  ai. 
wheat  on  the  farm  In  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  unleaa  the 
producer.  In  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  within  the 
time  preacribed  therein,  eatabllshea  to  the 
aatlaf  actkm  of  the  Secretary  the  actual  pro- 
duction of  such  cr*^  of  wheat  on  the  farm. 
If  such  actual  producOon  Is  ao  eetablldied 
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the   farm   marketing   excess   shall   be   such 
actiial   production   less  the  actiial  produc- 
tion of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  aUotznent: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  farm  market- 
ing excess  shall  be  adjusted  to  zero  If  the 
total  actual  production  on  the  farm  does  not 
exceed  the  normal  production  of  the  farm 
wheat    acreage   allotment.     Actual    produc- 
tion of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
shall   mean    the    actual    average    yield   per 
harvested  acre  of  wheat  on  the  farm  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  acres  constituting 
the  farm  acreage  allotment.     In  determining 
the  actual  average  yield  per  harvested  acre 
of  wheat  and  the  actual  production  of  wheat 
on  the  farm  any  acreage  utilized  for  feed 
without  threshing  after  the  wheat  is  headed, 
or  available  for  such  utilization  at  the  time 
the  actual  production   is  determined,  shall 
be   considered    harvested    acreage    and    the 
production  thereof  in  terms  of  grain  shall 
be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and  such  pro- 
duction included  in  the  actual  production  of 
wheat  on  the  farm.     The  acreage  planted  to 
wheat  on  a  farm  shall  include  all  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  for  any  purpose  and  self- 
seeded    (volunteer)     wheat,    but    shall    not 
Include  any  acreage  that  is  disposed  of  prior 
to   harvest  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
item  (2)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340(2),  the 
rate  of  penalty  on  wheat  of  the  1961  crop  and 
thereafter  shall  be  66  per  centxim  of  the 
parity  price  per  bxishel  of  wheat  as  of  May  1 
of  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  crop  is 
harvested. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  item  (3) 
of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
as  amended,  the  following  provisions  shall 
apply  to  the  crops  of  wheat  beginning  with 
the  1961  crop  and  ending  with  the  1965 
crop: 

"(8)  The  farm  marketing  excess  for  wheat 
shall  be  regarded  as  available  for  marketing, 
and  the  penalty  and  the  storage  amount  or 
amounts  of  wheat  to   be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  shall   be  computed  upon  double 
the  normal  production  of  the  excess  acreage. 
If  the  farm  marketing  excess  so  computed 
Is  adjusted  downward  on  the  basis  of  actual 
production  as  heretofore  provided  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
or  storage  computed  on  the  basis  of  double 
the  normal  production  and  as  computed  on 
actxial   production  shall   be  returned  to  or 
allowed  the  producer  or  a  corresponding  ad- 
justment made   in  the  amount  to  be  de- 
livered   to    the    Secretary    If    the    producer 
elects  to  make  such  delivery.     The  Secretary 
shall    Issue    regulations    imder    which    the 
farm  marketing  excess  of  wheat  for  the  farm 
shall  be  stored  or  delivered  to  him.    Upon 
failvire  to  store,  or  deliver  to  the  Secretary, 
the  farm  marketing  excess  within  such  time 
as   may    be   determined    imder   regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  the  penalty  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  shall  be  paid  by  the  pro- 
ducer.    Any  wheat  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary hereunder  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Secretary  for  relief  purposes  in  the 
United  States  or  foreign  coxmtries  or  Ln  such 
other   manner   as    he   shall   determine   will 
divert  it  from  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce." 

(d)  Item  (7)  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1340 
(7) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 7 )  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  for 
such  crop  does  not  exceed  15  acres:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  a  farm  marketing 
quota  on  each  of  the  crops  of  wheat  begin- 
ning with  the  1961  crop  and  ending  with  the 
1965  crop  shall  be  applicable  to  any  farm 
on  which  wheat  Is  planted. 
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334  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(c)"  and  adding  two  new  sub- 
following  subparagraph    (c)(1) 
follows : 

establishing  farm  allotments  for 

crops  of  1961   to   1965  inclusive 

determined  under  subpara- 

hereof  which  is  less  than  fifteen 

be    Increased,    if    necessary,    to 

1  ilghest  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm 

4creage   as  adjusted   pursuant   to 
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The    Agricultural     Adjustment 
as   amended,    is   amended   as 


Not|(rlthstandlng  any  other  provision 

old  or  new  farm  acreage  allot- 

crops  of  wheat  beginning  with 

and  ending  with  the  1965  crop 

on  the  basis  of  a  minimum 

allotment  of  fifty-five  mil- 

)lus  such  other  acres  as  may  be 

ander    subparagraph     (2)     above 

reduced  by  25  per  centum.     In  the 

of  farm  acreage  allotments  for 

of  wheat  have  been  mailed  to 

prior  to  the  effective  date  of 

(2)   new  notices  showing 

reduction  shall  be  mailed  to 

as  soon  as  practicable." 

(f)     of    section     335     is 

striking  out  the  semicolon  at 

item  (1)   and  adding  "and  shall 

other  farms  with  respect  to  the 

beginning  with  the  1961  crop  and  end- 

1965  crop;". 

362   is   amended    by   deleting 
I  entence  thereof. 
Sxzbsections  (b)   and  (c)  of  see- 
the Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
amended,  are  hereby  repealed  and 
[d)    of  said  section  is  repealed 
with   the   1961   crop   of 
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The  Congress  hereby  finds  the 
agqcultural  program  to  be   inade- 
the  present  problems  of  wheat- 
are      continuing      to 
;e   the   subsidized    disposal   of 
of   wheat    abroad   and    the 
I  >ver  the  past  several  years  of  the 
pnductlon  controls  permitted   by 
^ame  time,  markets  for  wheat  are 
domestic  food  vise  of  wheat  per 
declined   to  the  lowest  level  In 
the  market  for  wheat  as 
has   been  greatly  reduced  as 
dfferentlals   between   wheat  and 
have  widened.     There  is  an 
to  achieve  a  balance  between 
of  wheat  and  our  ability  to 
Into  domestic  consumption  and 
alternatives  are  to  reduce  dras- 
^reage  of  wheat,  which  would 
consequences    for    traditional 
or  to  provide  greater  opportu- 
cet  prices  to  guide  the  produc- 
coiisiunptlon  of  wheat.     In  order 
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to  solve  the  existing  surplus  without  further 
Impairing  the  right  of  traditional  wheat 
fireas  to  grow  wheat,  it  Is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  policy  of  Congress  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
markets  for  wheat,  reduce  unrealistic  pro- 
duction incentive,  minimize  the  economic 
hardship  of  wheatgrowers.  and  avoid  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  making  the  necessary  ad- 
justments to  the  producers  of  other  com- 
modities. 

SBC.  122.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  part  in 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  99.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  shall  not  be  established  for 
the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat." 

Sue.  123.  Title  I  of  the  AgrlciUtural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"BBC.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  level  of  price  support  for 
the  1961  and  subsequent  crops  of  wheat  shall 
be  based  on  the  support  level  for  com  for 
the  same  crop  year,  with  reasonable  adjust- 
ments, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  for  differences  in  weight,  nutri- 
tive value,  and  buyer  preference,  with  the 
objective  of  restoring  the  pricing  of  wheat 
to  market  conditions  as  rapidly  as  possible: 
Provided.  That  the  level  of  price  support  for 
wheat  of  the  1961  crop  shall  not  be  less  than 
120  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price  support 
for  corn  of  the  1961  crop." 

Sec.  124.  Section  407  of  title  IV  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
further  amended  by  adding  the  following  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  shall  Institute  adequate 
measures  to  protect  producers  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  from  comi>etltlve  sales  of  wheat 
owned    or    acquired    by    Commodity    Credit 
Corporation,   which  measures  shall   Include 
the  following:   (1)  Effective  July  1,  1961.  and 
continuing    in    subsequent    years    or    until 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  have 
reached  'normal*  as  defined  by  law.  the  Cor- 
poration shall   not  make   any  net   sales  of 
wheat  from  stocks  for  domestic  vise  at  Iam 
than   160  per  centum  of   the  then  current 
support  price  for  wheat,  plus  reasonable  car- 
rying charges:    (2)    annual   sales   of   wheat 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks 
under    the    provisions    of    Public    Law    480. 
Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  or  simi- 
lar export  programs  In  the  1961  and  subse- 
quent marketing  years  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  level  of  such  sales  In  the  marketing 
years   1957.   1958,  and   1959;    (3)    Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  may  be  used  f<» 
donations  to  friendly  nations  and  to  friendly 
people  who  are  found  by  the  President  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  be  In  urgent  need  of  such  wheat  and 
unable   to  pay   a  substantial  portion  of  its 
value." 

Sec.  125.  Section  108  of  the  Soil  Bank  Act 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  acreage  that  might 
be  placed  in  the  conservation  reserve  pur- 
suant to  the  above  provisions,  the  Secretary 
is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  into  additional 
contracts  with  producers  under  subtitle  B  of 
the  Soil  Bank  Act  so  that  in  the  three-year 
period  1961-1963  the  amount  of  land  in  the 
conservation  reserve  would  be  sixty  million 
acres  by  the  end  of  the  year  1963,  with  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  getting  additional  acre- 
ages contracted  under  the  first  year  of  this 
additional  authorization." 

Tm-E      n NATIONAL      STABQ^IZATION      PROGRAM 

rOR    FEED   GRAINS 

Sec.  201.  As  used  In  this  part,  the  term 
"fair  price"  means  a  price  not  more  than  the 
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price  defined  in  sectloa  aoi(a)(l)(A)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  at  1938  and 
not  lew  than  86  per  centum  of  such  price,  as 
may  be  provided  in  any  program  eetabllshed 
under  the  authority  of  this  title,  and  the 
term  "feed  grains"  means  corn,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  oats,  and  rye. 

Sec.  a02.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (hereinafter  In  this  title  called 
"the  Secretary")  shall  conduct,  pursuant  to 
regulations  issued  by  him,  an  election  of  a 
feed  grain  program  development  committee 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  called  "the  com- 
mittee") to  be  composed  of  representative 
producers  of  feed  grains.  Only  persons  who 
are  agricultural  producers  and  who  ot>tain 
more  than  60  per  centum  of  their  inccxne 
from  production  of  feed  grains  (including 
feed  grains  fed  on  the  farm)  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the  committee. 

(b)  In  order  to  assure  appropriate  regional 
representation  on  the  committee,  the  pro- 
duction areas  of  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  into  not  lees  than  nine 
geographic  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  (1) 
complete  geographic  representation  of  the 
production  area  or  areas  of  feed  grains  in 
the  United  States.  (2)  the  designation  of  dis- 
tricts BO  that  districts  will  be  areas  having 
approximately  equal  annual  production  of 
the  feed  grains  involved,  and  (3)  representa- 
tion at  producers  of  each  feed  grain  respec- 
tively in  proportion  to  its  economic  imix>r- 
tance. 

(c)  Each  such  district  shall  be  assigned 
one  place  on  the  committee.  The  producers 
of  feed  grains  in  each  district  shall  by  bal- 
lot elect  one  member  and  one  alternate  mem- 
ber for  its  place  on  the  committee.  The 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  the  procedure  for 
nomination  of  candidates  and  for  their  elec- 
tion and  shall  conduct  the  balloting  for  elec- 
tion of  such  members  and  alternate  mem- 
bers. Members  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  except  that  prior  to  the  first  election 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  districts  from 
which  members  shall  at  that  election  be 
elected  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three,  and  four 
years,  respectively,  in  order  to  provide  con- 
tinuity of  committee  membership.  The 
Secretary,  or  an  offlclal  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designated  by  him.  shall  meet 
and  confer  with  the  committee  but  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote  or  to  receive  compensa- 
tion. If  a  vacancy  occxirs  In  the  member- 
ship of  a  committee,  the  alternate  member 
elected  for  such  place  shall  serve  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term,  and  in  the  event 
the  alternate  is  unable  to  serve,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  a  qualified  producer 
from  the  district  to  serve  the  remainder  of 
such  term. 

(d)  Bach  member  of  the  committee,  ex- 
cept the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  shall  re- 
ceive a  per  diem  of  MO  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  such  committee  and 
while  traveling  to  and  from  such  meetings, 
together  with  actual  and  necessary  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  Incurred  In 
the  discharge  of  his  offlclal  duties  without  re- 
gard to  other  Uwb  relating  to  allowances 
which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel  and 
subststenoe  expenses  of  oOlcers  and  unploy- 
eea  of  the  United  States,  said  per  diem  and 
expenses  to  be  paid  from  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  funds. 

(e)  The  committee  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members  and  shall  meet  at 
least  once  each  year  or  on  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  shall  constitute  a  qucn-um. 
and  action  may  be  taken  by  majority  vote  of 
those  present  at  a  regular  or  special  meet- 
ing at  which  a  quorum  is  present. 

(f )  Klected  members  of  the  committee  are 
hereby  exempted  with  respect  to  their  hold- 
ing  of   such  office,   from   the   operation   of 


sections  281.  283,  884.  and  1914  of  ttUe  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  section  190  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  this  exception  shall  not  extend — 

( 1 )  to  the  receipt  or  payment  of  salary  in 
connection  with  the  member's  service  on  the 
committee  from  any  source  other  than  a 
private  employer  of  the  appointee  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  or 

(2)  during  tiie  period  he  is  in  office,  and 
for  tlie  further  period  of  two  years  after 
the  termination  thereof,  to  the  prosecution 
or  participation  in  the  prosecution,  by  any 
such  person,  of  any  claim  against  the  Oov- 
ernment  involving  any  matter  concerning 
which  the  member  had  any  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  his  holding  such  office  during 
the  period  he  held  such  office. 

&BC.  203.  The  committee  shall  develop, 
with  assistance  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  a  propoeed 
national  stabilization  program  for  feed 
grains  In  conformity  with  principles  pro- 
vided in  this  part  and  shall  observe  and 
evaluate  the  operation  of  such  program  and 
publicly  report  to  the  Secretary  prlOT  to  the 
beginning  of  each  production  and  marketing 
year  and  from  time  to  time  as  it  deems 
proper  within  any  production  and  marketing 
year  such  adjustments  in  such  program  as  It 
determines  necessary  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pores  of  this  part. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  such  program, 
which  shall  have  a  termination  date  not 
later  than  the  expiration  date  of  this  title, 
has  been  recommended  to  the  Secretary,  he 
sliall  submit  the  proposed  program  to  the 
Congress  with  such  recommendation  and 
comment  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of 
thirty  calendar  days  of  continuous  session 
of  the  Congress  following  the  date  on  which 
the  proposed  program  is  received  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  the  Secretary 
shall  proceed  with  the  referendum  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b) ;  but  only  If  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  and  the  expiration  of 
such  thirty-day  period  there  has  not  been 
passed  by  either  of  the  two  Houses  a  reso- 
lution stating  in  substance  that  that  House 
does  not  favor  the  proposed  program. 

(b)  If  such  propoeed  program  is  not  dis- 
approved by  either  House  of  Congress  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  the  producers 
of  feed  grains  to  determine  whether  they 
favor  effectuation  of  the  proposed  national 
feed  g^rain  stabilization  program.  Such 
referendum  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulations 
Issued  by  him.  provide  the  opportunity  and 
eligibility  to  vote  In  such  referendum  to  all 
producers  the  value  of  whose  annual  produc- 
tion of  feed  grains,  in  at  least  three  of  the 
Immediately  preceding  five  years,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  county  fanner  committee,  has 
been  not  less  than  »500  or  amounts  to  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities produced  on  the  farm.  Such  ref- 
erendum may  be  made  effective  for  any 
number  of  production  and  marketing  years 
not  extending  beyond  the  expiration  date  of 
this  part. 

(c)  If  two-thirds  of  the  producers  voting 
In  such  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  declare  the  pro- 
posed program  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  succeeding  pro- 
duction and  marketing  year. 

Sec.  205.  Any  national  feed  grain  stabili- 
zation program  effectuated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  shall — 

(a)  establish  the  necessary  production  or 
market  supply  adjustment  procedures  to 
balance  supply  and  demand  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206  and  nec- 
essary market  stabilization  procedures  for 
the  commodities  concerned; 


<b)  estsMlah  reguLattoos  for  adjusttnc 
quotas  or  goals  among  States,  counties,  and 
■ptoAucen;  and 

(c)  utlllae,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
^Tective  administration  at  such  program, 
any  altcmatlTe  Income  stablllzstion  methods. 
Ixullvldually  or  in  combination,  in  order  to 
achieve  a  fair  price  to  producers  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost  to  constimers  and  taxpayers. 
but  shall  Include  no  provisions  which  will 
result  In  Government  acqulsitl<Ni  or  storage 
of  any  agricultural  conunodities :  Provided. 
That  the  cost  to  the  United  States  as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary  in  any  production 
and  marketing  year  for  any  such  program 
established  under  this  part,  other  than  pay- 
ments in  kind  for  reducing  the  acreage  of 
cropland  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) ,  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  value  of  such  coounodity 
in  such  year; 

(d)  permit  producers,  at  their  option,  to 
reduce  by  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  normally  devoted  to  the 
production  of  nonconservlng  crops,  desig- 
nate an  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm  equal 
to  such  reduction  to  be  devoted  to  conserv- 
ing crops  or  uses  or  allowed  to  remain  idle, 
and  not  harvest  a  crop  from  or  graze  such 
designated  acreage  except  in  the  case  of 
drought,  flood,  or  other  disaster,  and  receive 
as  compensation  therefor  negotiable  certifi- 
cates entitling  the  producers  to  payments- 
in-kind  from  OcHnmodlty  <>edit  Corpara- 
tlon'B  stocks  of  feed  grains.  The  value  and 
manner  of  redemption  of  such  negotiable 
certificates  and  the  designation  of  crops  as 
"nonconaervlug"  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  such  program. 

Sec  206.  Any  national  marketing  quota 
or  other  marketing  supply  adjustment  pro- 
gram for  feed  grains  for  any  production  and 
marketing  year  for  which  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram is  effectuated  pursuant  to  section  204 
shall  be  that  quantity  of  feed  grains  which 
the  Secretary  estimates  will  supply  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  in  such  production  and 
marketing  year  and  leave  a  reasonable  carry- 
over for  protection  against  less  than  nannal 
production,  less  that  amount  which  the  Sec- 
retary estimates  will  be  paid  to  producers 
In  kind  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
and  less  10  per  centum  of  the  stocks  of  feed 
grains  held  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion at  the  time  the  stabilisation  program 
goes  into  effect.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  establish  and  carry  out  such 
acreage  allotments,  marketing  quotas,  or 
other  marketing  supply  adjustments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  effectiiate  programs  estab- 
lished under  this  part.  Any  such  acreage 
allotment  or  marketing  quota  shall  provide 
alto^atives  in  direct  ratio  to  the  feed  value 
of  each  feed  grain. 

Sec.  207.  The  Secretary  shaU  use  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any 
other  funds  available  to  him  for  the  pur- 
poses of  implementing  this  part. 

Sec.  208.  Any  provision  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  or  any  other 
act.  providing  for  acreage  allotments  or 
price  supports  for  any  feed  grain  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  and  effect  until  the 
effective  date  of  a  program  established  pur- 
suant to  the  provtslons  of  this  title,  and 
ahall  become  Ineffective  with  respect  to  any 
such  feed  grain  on  the  effective  date  of  any 
such  new  program. 

Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
terminate  on  December  31,  1965. 

TITLE   m DISTRIBTrTION    OF   PROTEIN    POOD 

Sec.  301.  (a)  "ntle  IV  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  421.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this  sec- 
tion called  "the  Secretary")  shall  under- 
take a  program  to  increase  the  amount  of 
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dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  products  distrib- 
uted to  the  needy,  to  Institutions,  and 
tlirough  the  school  liinch  program.  In  car- 
rying out  such  program,  the  Secretary  shall 
purchase  any  of  such  products  which  are 
not  In  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  through  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  as  his  agent  and  in  such  manner 
that  such  purchases  will  help  to  effectuate 
the  price  policy  goals  of  programs  under- 
taken pursuant  to  title  I.  Such  products 
may  be  purchased  on  the  local  market 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  ob- 
tain such  assurance  as  he  deems  necessary 
that  recipients  will  not  diminish  their  nor- 
mal expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of  such 
donations.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall 
from  time  to  time  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary." 

(b)  The  fourth  sentence  of  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  (H)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(H)  sales  of 
feed  grain,  including  wheat  for  feed,  to  the 
extent  of  one  bushel  of  corn  or  a  unit  of 
other  grain  of  the  same  comparable  feed 
value  for  each  92  expended  for  increased 
ptirchases  of  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts under  this  Act:  and  (I)."  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  certain  that  wheat  sold 
for  feed  under  this  subsection  is  not  used 
for  human  consumption. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  is  the  request? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  all  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  It  is 
getting  rather  late  in  the  day. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  we  could  use  30 
minutes  today  and  30  minues  tomorrow. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  is  the  understand- 
ing that  we  will  finish  debate  on  all  of 
the  amendments  submitted  and  any 
vote  will  be  taken  tomorrow? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  The  unanimous 
consent  request  was  that  debate  be  fixed 
at  1  hour  on  the  bill,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto,  and  that  we  consume  30 
minutes  of  that  hour  this  afternoon  and 
reserve  30  minutes  to  be  used  tomorrow. 
That  means  the  Committee  will  rise  at 
approximately  5  minutes  after  6. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  this  preclude 
the  offering  of  the  many  amendments 
that  are  pending? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Oh.  no.    We  will  con- 
sider all  of  the  amendments  that  are 
here  within  the  hour  that  will  remain. 
Mr.  QUIE.     That  does  not  give  much 
time  for  each  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Does    the    gentleman 
know  how  many  amendments  there  are? 
Mr.  QUIE.     There  were  about  18  up 
there,  so  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  might  say  that  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  conferred  about  the  time  limitation 
and  I  understand  this  is  accepted  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  can  dispose 
of  many  of  these  amendments  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  no  restriction  on 
the  time    that  can    be  spent  on    each 
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.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
i-Klnd  Act  of  I960'. 

Effective    beginning    with     the 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  for- 
carry    out    a    payment-in-klnd 
respect    to   wheat,   corn,   rye, 
grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  and 
be  eligible  for  such  payment- 
producer  shall  reduce  the  total 
the  farm  devoted  to  the  produc- 
commodlties  in  the  aggregate 
than   10  per  centum  below  the 
devoted  to  the  production  of 
and  diverted  under  this 
the  previous  three  years.     The 
stall  slEO  designate  an  acreage  of 
the  farm  to  be  devoted  to  Con- 
or   uses,    in    addition    to   the 
on  the  farm  devoted  to  con- 
and   uses    or   allowed    to   re- 
I  luring  the  previous  three  years, 
reduction  in  the  acreage  devoted 
of  the  commodities  In- 
tltle.     The  producer  shall  be 
establish  a  protective  vegetative 
er  conservation  practice  on  the 
acreage.     Nothing    in    this    Act 
to  impair  the  eligibility 
for  agriculttoral  conservation 
The  producer  shall  not 
crop  from  or  graze  such  acreage 
such   steps  as   may  be  pre- 
Secretary  to  prevent  the  deslg- 
from   becoming   a   source  of 
nt>xious  weeds. 

The  payment-ln-kind  shall   be 
Issuance-  of  a  negotiable  cer- 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  the  commodities  Included  in 
commodities  to  be  valued  at 
price.     The    certiflcate    shall 
determined  as  follows : 
determine  the  number  of  acres 
to  which  the  producer  is  eligible 
which  shall  be  the  small- 
number  of  acres  by  which  the 
of  the  commodities  included  in 
reduced  below  the  average  acre- 
to  the  production  of  such  com- 
the    previous    three    years, 
i^umber  of  acres  devoted  to  Con- 
or uses  as  provided  in  section 
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"(3)  Then,  for  each  commodity  on  which 
the  producer  applies  for  a  payment-ln-kind, 
multiply  the  yield  so  determined  for  the 
conunodlty  by  the  smaller  of  ( 1 )  the  number 
of  acres  of  such  commodity  produced  for 
such  year,  or  (11)  the  nimiber  of  acres  for 
which  the  producer  is  eligible  to  receive 
payment  as  determined  under  ( 1 )  above  ( not 
used  In  the  calculation  of  the  payment  on 
some  other  commodity).  This  Is  the  quan- 
tity of  the  commodity  for  which  a  payment- 
in-klnd  will  be  made. 

"(4)  Multiply  the  quantity  of  each  com- 
modity so  determined  by  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  difference  between  (1)  the  basic 
county  support  rate  for  such  commodity, 
and  ( 11 )  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity 
nor  more  than  the  basic  county  support  rate 
for  such  commodity.  The  resulting  figure 
is  the  amount  of  the  payment  which  will 
be  made  on  such  commodity. 

"(5)  The  sum  of  the  resulting  flgtires  for 
all  of  the  commodities  on  which  payment 
is  made  is  the  value  of  the  certiflcate.  The 
certiflcate  may  be  redeemed  in  such  com- 
modities included  In  this  title  as  the  Secre- 
tary designates  as  being  In  surplus  and  such 
redeemed  commodities  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support.  Notwithstanding  any  oth- 
er provUlon  of  this  title,  certiflcates  shall 
be  issued  only  as  long  as  the  Secretary  desig- 
nates as  being  In  surplus  any  one  or  more  of 
the  commodities  Included  In   this  title. 

"Sec.  204.  The  payment-in-klnd  program 
may  Include  such  terms  and  conditions,  in 
addition  to  those  speclflcally  provided  for 
herein,  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  to  facilitate  the  practical  adminis- 
tration of  the  program. 

"Sec.  205.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence,  the  following:  'Pro- 
vided further.  That  effective  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  marketing  year  for  the  1961 
crops  of  wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley,  grain 
sorghums,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  not  sell  any  such  commodity 
for  less  than  5  per  centum  above  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges." 

"Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  as  long  as  payment-ln-kind 
certiflcates  are  issued  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  to  individual  producers 
of  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  barley,  grain  sor- 
ghums, soybeans,  and  flaxseed  only  if  such 
producers  voluntarily  participate  in  the  pay- 
ment-ln-kind program  set  forth  in  this 
title." 

Mr.      QUIE.     Mr.      Chairman,      this 
amendment  would  delete  the  words  of 
title  n,  and  substitute  the  payment  in 
kind  for  feed  grain  amendment,  which 
my    colleague     from     Minnesota     [Mr. 
NelsenJ   and  I  have  developed.     Under 
the   present   title   II   of   the   bill   there 
would  be  no  help  to  feed  grain  farmers. 
I  believe,  for  at  least  2  years.     It  would 
take  time  for  development  of  regions, 
election  of  the  committee,  development  of 
some  program,  acceptance  by  Congress 
and    a    final    referendum.    I    have    an 
amendment  here  which  would  have  an 
immediate  beneficial  effect  on  feed  grain 
farmers.     This  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  a  farmer  who  reduced  his  feed 
grain  acres  by  between  10  and  50  per- 
cent volimtarily  would  be  able  to  receive 
payment  in  kind.     If  he  did  not  do  this, 
he  could  not  receive  price  supports.    My 
amendment  does  not  change  the  present 
price  supports  on  feed  grains.    I  believe 
this  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  the 
feed  grain  farmer.    Many  would  be  will- 
ing to  do  this  if  they  could  receive  some 
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of  these  surpluses  that  are  now  lying  in 
storage  and  use  them  on  their  farms  to 
feed  their  livestock  Instead  of  raising 
those  crops. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
the  amendment  would  be  allowed  to  set 
the  payment  In  kind  at  some  level  which 
would  be  an  inducement  to  the  farmers 
to  take  land  out  of  production  but  not 
cause  a  feedback,  which  means  to  feed 
back  more  than  he  would  have  produced 
in  the  first  place.  Under  this  program 
it  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  because  we  al- 
ready have  a  substantial  volume  of  com, 
for  instance,  and  grain  sorghums  In 
storage,  which  Is  costing  the  taxpayers 
a  considerable  amount  of  money  to  store 
each  year.  This  amendment  wovUd 
greatly  reduce  feed  grain  surpluses.  This 
would  not  only  aid  the  taxpayers  but 
the  farmers  as  well  since  It  would  enable 
them  to  secure  higher  prices.  I  believe 
it  would  be  of  immediate  help  to  the 
feed  grain  farmers,  because  in  another 
portion  of  my  amendment  it  would  not 
allow  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  sell  stocks  back  onto  the  market  for 
less  than  105  percent  of  parity.  The 
way  the  law  reads  presently,  the  CCC  can 
turn  back  into  the  market  feed  grains  as 
soon  as  they  can  receive  105  percent  of 
the  going  support  level  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges. 

We  have  this  sitxiation  in  oats.  Last 
year  there  was  a  tremendous  reduction 
in  oats  production,  but  the  price  of  oats 
did  not  Increase  as  it  should  have  be- 
cause the  OOC  kept  feeding  back  oats 
into  the  market  and  preventing  the  price 
from  going  up.  I  think  the  farmw 
should  be  allowed  to  bargain  and  get  a 
higher  price  for  his  feed  grain  commod- 
ities if  he  can  secure  it  in  the  market- 
place, which  the  present  law  prevents. 
If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  it  will 
allow  the  price  to  go  up,  and  the  present 
support  level  prevents  it  going  lower 
than  It  is  now.  I  think  it  would  be  of 
tremendous  help  in  the  feed  grain  areas, 
and  the  farmers  would  soon  be  receiving 
a  decent  price  for  what  they  are  raising. 
It  would  also  help  toward  reducing  this 
overproduction  that  is  now  in  surplus 
and  in  CCC  stock.  Unless  we  do  s(xne- 
thing  like  this,  the  production  of  feed 
grains  will  exceed  demand  each  year, 
holding  prices  down,  and  we  wDl  have 
the  same  imtenable  position  on  feed 
grains  as  we  do  for  wheat  at  the  present 
time.  The  farmer  will  never  be  able  to 
see  his  way  clear  until  we  get  surpluses 
down  to  some  controllable  level.  The 
people  in  deficit  feed  producing  areas  do 
not  have  to  wcxry  about  this  kind  of  a 
program,  and  ttie  farmer  can  decide 
himself  what  crops  he  will  raise,  how 
much  he  should  raise,  whether  he  goes 
into  the  payment-in-kind  program  or 
not.  No  cxie  can  decide  better  than  the 
farmer  himself  about  how  to  manage  his 
farm,  and  under  the  amendment  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  farmer  to  make  all 
decisions  himself. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  AimaSKif  ct 
Minnesota  as  a  substitute  for  the  am«nd- 
ment  offered  by  Mr.  Qun:  On  pttg«  If,  after 

line  16,  insert: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  As  soon  as  ivacticable  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendiun  of  producers  of 
com,  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghtmu,  soy- 
beans, and  flaxseed  to  determine  whether  to 
offer  such  producers  a  choice  between  the 
program  set  forth  in  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this 
title.  To  be  eligible  to  vote  in  referendums 
\mder  this  title  a  producer  must  have  pro- 
duced one  or  more  of  such  commodities  In 
at  least  three  of  the  years  1956-1900. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  less  than  a  majority  of  producers 
voting  In  the  referendum  conducted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a  pro- 
gram provided  by  subtitle  B,  such  subtitle  B 
shall  become  inoperative,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  thereafter  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  ot  producers  of  corn, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans, 
and  flaxseed  to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
ducers favor  a  program  as  provided  in  this 
subtitle.  If  two- thirds  or  more  of  the  pto- 
ducers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  a  pro- 
gram  as  {M-ovided  In  this  subtitle,  such  i»t>- 
gram  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the 
1961  and  subsequent  crops. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  If  less  than  a  majority  of  producers 
voting  in  the  first  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  such  section  (a)  hereof  favor  a 
program  as  provided  by  subtitle  A.  such  sub- 
title shaU  become  inoperative,  and  the  pro- 
gram as  provided  in  subtitle  B  shall  be  in 
effect. 

"STTBTTTLE   A 

"Sk.  211.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  1961 
crop,  producers  who  have  produced  one  or 
more  of  the  commodities  covered  by  this  Act 
in  at  least  three  of  the  years  1966-1960  shall 
divert  from  the  production  al  nonconservlng 
crops,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  20  per 
centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm 
(excluding  cropland  in  the  conservation  re- 
serve program).  The  land  so  diverted  from 
production  shall  be  devoted  to  conserving 
crops  or  Tises,  including  vrtldllfe  practices, 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  hay  or  pasture 
(such  acreage  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "green  acres') .  Any  producer  who  know- 
ingly fails  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  market- 
ing penalty  on  the  entire  production  of  non- 
conserving  crops  on  the  farm  at  a  rate  equal 
to  50  per  centum  of  the  average  market  price 
for  such  commodities  for  the  immediately 
preceding  marketing  year.  The  production  of 
crops  on  the  farm  shall  be  regarded  as  avail- 
able for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  non- 
conserving  crops. 

"(b)  All  penalties  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  collected  and  paid  In  such 
manner,  at  such  times,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may,  by  regulations, 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  provide, 
through  the  county  and  local  committees, 
for  measuring  farms  and  for  ascertaining 
whether  there  has  been  compliance  with 
this  section.  Notice  of  any  marketing  i>en- 
alty  due  under  this  section  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  producer.  Any  producer  who  Is  dls- 
satisfled  with  his  marketing  penalty  may 
within  fifteen  days  after  mailing  to  him  of 
such  notice  have  such  marketing  penalty 
reviewed  by  a  local  review  committee  com- 
posed of  three  farmers  from  the  same  or 
nearby  counties  appointed  by  the  Secretary. 
Such  committee  shall  not  include  any  mem- 
ber of  the  local  committee  which  detotnlned 
the  total  cropland,  the  production  of  non- 


conaarving  crops  subject  to  the  penalty,  or 
the  marketing  penalty  for  such  farm.  Un- 
less application  for  review  U  made  within 
such  period,  the  original  determination  of 
the  marketing  penalty  shall  be  final.  If  the 
producer  U  dlasatlsfled  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  review  committee,  he  may  within 
fifteen  days  9X%a  a  notice  of  such  deter- 
mination Is  mailed  to  him  by  registered  or 
certified  maU  file  a  complaint  against  the 
review  coounittee  as  defendant  In  the 
United  States  district  coiirt  sitting  In  the 
county  or  the  district  In  which  his  farm 
Is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
review  of  such  determination.  Bond  shaU 
be  given  in  an  amount  and  with  s\irety 
satisfactory  to  the  coiirt  to  secure  the  United 
States  for  the  costs  of  the  proceeding.  The 
complaint  In  such  proceeding  may  be  served 
by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of 
the  members  of  the  review  committee. 
Thweupon,  the  review  committee  shall  cer- 
tify and  file  In  the  court  a  transcript  of 
the  record  upon  which  the  determination 
complained  of  was  made,  together  with  Its 
findings  of  fact.  The  review  by  tht;  court 
shall  be  limited  to  questions  of  law,  and 
the  findings  of  fact  by  the  review  commit- 
tee, If  supported  by  evidence,  shall  be  con- 
clusive. The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this 
section  to  review  the  legal  validity  of  a  de- 
termination made  by  a  review  committee 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  exclusive. 
No  cofirt  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon 
the  legal  vaUdlty  of  any  such  determination 
except  in  a  proceeding  under  this  section. 

"8»c.  212.  The  Agrcultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  after  section  105: 

"  'Sac.  106.  Notwlthstandizig  the  provisions 
of  sections  101  and  106,  beglimlng  with  the 
1961  crop,  the  level  of  price  support  for  com. 
oats,  rye.  barley,  grain  sorghums,  soybeans, 
and  flaxseed  shall  be  not  less  than  76  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price.' 

"Sac.  213.  (a)  Effective  beginning  with  the 
1961  crops  and  continuing  untU  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  stocks 
of  com.  oats,  rye,  barley,  grain  sorghimis, 
soybeans,  and  flaxseed  have  been  reduced  to 
a  level  reqxilred  tot  carryover  or  reserve  (1) 
to  protect  agrlcultiu^  and  consumer  Inter- 
ests, (2)  to  meet  export  demands,  and  (3) 
for  food  for  peace,  the  Secretary  Is  directed 
to  formulate  and  carry  out  annually  a  pay- 
ment-ln-klnd  program  as  provided  herein 
with  respect  to  such  conunodltles.  After 
stocks  of  such  commodities  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  level  specified  above,  a  payment- 
in-klnd  program  as  provided  herein  shaU  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  as  may  be 
needed  to  correct  any  Imbalances  In  produc- 
tion between  such  commodities.  To  be  eligi- 
ble for  such  payment-ln-kind  the  producer 
shall  reduce  the  total  acreage  on  the  farm 
devoted  to  the  production  of  such  com- 
modities below  the  average  acreage  devoted 
to  the  production  of  such  ccanmodltles  and 
diverted  under  this  Act  diu^ng  the  Immedi- 
ately preceding  2  years.  The  producer 
shaU  specifically  designate  the  land  so  with- 
drawn f^om  production,  shall  establish  a 
protective  vegetative  cover  or  other  conserva- 
tion practice.  Including  wUdlife  practices,  on 
the  designated  acreage,  shall  not  harvest  any 
crop  from  or  graae  such  acreage  (except  that 
the  Secretary  may  permit  the  designated 
acreage  to  be  grazed  or  hay  to  be  cut  there- 
from If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  alleviate  damage,  hard- 
ship, or  suffering  caused  by  severe  drought, 
flood,  or  other  nattiral  disaster)  and  shall 
prevent  the  designated  acreage  from  becom- 
ing a  source  of  spreading  noxious  weeds. 
The  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  green  acres. 
The  acreage  diverted  under  this  subsection 
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(a).  togeCbflr  wtth  the  green  aeres.  ahall  not 
exceed  M  per  eeatom  at  Mm  total  croplaad 
ontbeCann. 

"(b)  Th*  payment-ln-klBd  aliaU  be  made 
by  tfae  iflBuanoe  oC  negotiable  earttflcates 
which  OomnKxnty  Credit  OOrporatton  ahall 
redeem  In  the  ooramodiUea  ineliided  In  this 
Act  In  accordance  with  regtdatlaaa  Issued  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  swA  eom- 
pensatton  shall  be  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  average  annual  yield  of  the  eommodtty 
or  commodities  being  reduced  times  the  b<»lc 
county  support  rate  for  the  oomxnodlty  or 
conunodltiee.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
for  the  sharing  of  a  certlflcate  among  the 
producers  on  the  farm  on  a  fair  and  equi- 
table basis.  The  commodities  redeemable 
for  such  certlfleates  shall  be  valued  at  the 
market  price  thereof  as  determined  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  commodi- 
ties redeemed  with  such  certificates  shall  not 
be  eligible  for  price  support.  To  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  the  commodities  re- 
deemed wtth  such  certificates  shall  be  from 
Cbmmodlty  Credit  CorpcH^tlon  stocks  Is  bin 
sites  ot  other  GoTernment  facilttles  before 
such  commodities  are  redeemed  from  Com- 
modity Q-edlt  Cbrpcration  stocks  in  com- 
mercial warehouse  facUHles. 

"(c)  A  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
payments-ln-klnd  as  described  in  subsection 
(b)  on  any  or  all  of  the  green  acres  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  complying  with  the  requl(ements 
for  green  acres  under  section  3,  he  also  com- 
plies with  the  requirements  against  har- 
vesting or  grazing  sxich  acreage  and  of  all  the 
other  requirements  applicable  to  acreage 
eligible  tat  payments-ln-kind  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  except  that  the 
rate  shall  be  35  per  centum  of  the  average 
annual  yield  of  the  commodity  or  commodi- 
ties being  reduced. 

"(d)  Any  producer  who  knowingly  grazes 
or  harvests  any  crop  from  any  acreage  for 
which  a  payment-in-klnd  Is  paid  or  payable 

shaU  be  subject  to  a  clvfl  penalty  equal  to     ^-  ^'^'^^IP^'T^  i-  snail  not  go  into  thi 
50  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  of  the  payment-     rf^^        C^^  green  acres  bill  now  be 
In-kind.    Such  penalty  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  amount  of  the  pajrment-ln-kind  which 
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Mr.  AK  >EBSSN  of  Minnefloto  (inter- 
nipting  tt  e  reacUnc  of  the  amendment) . 
Mr.  C%ai]inan.  I  ask  qnanhnoqa  con- 
sent that  urther  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  t  ispensed  with  and  that  It  be 
printed  in  full  In  the  Record. 

The  CE  AIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

TtietB  «  uino objection. 

Mr.  AN3ERSKN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman  this  Is  the  so-called  green 
acres  ame  idment. 

Mr.  CX:OLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  Al  DERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  COiyLET.  Do  I  understand  that 
this  amen  Iment  would  give  an  addition- 
al altema  ire? 

Mr.  AN'j)ERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
is  correct  This  will  give  to  the  farmers 
of  Amerka  an  additional  alternative 
under  thif  particular  title. 

Mr.  KIJL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Af  DERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  tJe  gentleman. 

Mr.  KY  a.  At  the  outset.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  point  out  to  the  Members 
of  the  Hoise  that  the  amendment  he  Is 
proposing  as  a  substitute  comes  closer 
to  being  u  bushel  and  poimd  control 
than  anyt]  ling  we  have  talked  about  in 
the  House  i  o  far. 

Mr.  ANIEKSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
Is  correct.  That  issue  has  been  brought 
up  today  ii  payment-in-kind  rfiiyus-sions. 
Mr.  Chair^n.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
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shall  also  be  fcxfeited  or  refunded,  and 
shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  any 
marketing  penalty  required  to  be  paid  imder 
section  3. 

"Sec.  214.  The  acreage  diverted  under  this 
subtitle  shaD  be  in  addition  to  any  acreage 
devoted  to  the  conservation  reserve  program. 
"Sxc.  215.  Nothing  In  this  subtitle  *>»>n 
be  construed  to  impair  the  eligibility  of  any 
acreage  diverted  hereunder  for  agricultural 
conservation  i»t>gram  payments. 

"Sxc.  216.  In  administering  this  subtitle 
the  Secretary  shaU  utilize  the  services  of 
local,  county,  and  State  committees  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  as 
amended. 

"Sk:.  217.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  annually  a  report  on  the  pro- 
gram for  the  preceding  year  Including  an 
evaluation  of  the  operation  of  the  program 
together  with  recommendations  as  to  any 
necessary  adjustments  in  the  percentage  of 
cropland  acres  required  in  the  green  acres 
program  to  assure  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween annual  production  and  annual  demand 
and  consumption.  Any  Increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  cropland  acres  required  in  the 
green  acres  program  shall  not  be  put  in 
effect,  however,  without  legislation  by  the 
Congress  and  approval  of  the  Increase  by  imto- 
ducers  voUng  in  a  referendum  as  provided  in 
section  201. 

•Sxc.  218.  The  activities  authorized  und« 
this  subtitle  are  supplementary  to  the  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  au- 
thorized under  the  Agrieoltxiral  Adjustment 
Act  of  ma.  as  amended. 


cause  Mem  iwrs  have  heard  me  discuss  it 
for  2  montl  is. 

Payment  in  kind  under  my  proposal  is 
based  on  th  b  producing  ability  of  the  land 
taken  com  >letely  out  of  production  and 
retired  unc  er  this  additional  30  percent 
which  is  iiermissible  under  the  green 
acres  bOl.  It  is  based  absolutely  upon 
the  average  productive  ability  of  the  land 
and  consejuently  this  is  based  on 
bushelage. 

Take  the  case  of  a  farm  on  which  the 
average  prcduction  is  50  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  county  committeeman  will 
say:  "If  yoi  want  to  take  out  60  acres 
and  put  It  under  the  30-acre  provision, 
it  is  based  o  n  that  average  production  of 
50  bushels  t  d  the  acre,  which  is  a  proven 
production.'  And  as  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Marshall]  says,  it 
should  be  d  me  and  it  must  be  done  that 
way — take  the  actual  production  into 
conslderatk  n.  The  green  acres  pro- 
vision will  a  iitomatlcally  take  out  34  mil- 
lion acres  <if  land,  presently  cultivated 
land,  take  it  out  of  production,  according: 
to  DepartmMit  of  Agriculture  statistics. 
The  green  a  cres  proposal  will  relieve  the 
lo€Mi  of  the  taxpayers  to  the  extent  of 
$750  millior  below  the  present  cost  of 
the  price-si  pport  system.  It  will  pro- 
tect the  tax  3ayers  all  through  America. 

Remembe  ■,  imder  green  acres,  the 
farmers  wil  contribute  that  land.  They 
are  not  get  dng  a  dime  for  that.  The 
regular  payi  oent  in  kind  comes  under  the 


30-percent  additional  if  and  after  they 
vote  upon  themselves  mandatorily  to 
take  out  the  20  percent  green  acres. 
Then  they  can  offer  to  retire  any  or  ali 
of  the  additional  30  percent,  but  not  to 
exceed  30  percent,  because  we  do  not 
want  to  make  the  mistake  that  was  made 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  insisting  on  whole  farms  going  out  of 
production. 

Responsible  farm  leaders  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  have  been  back  of  this.  It 
has  tremendous  support  In  Iowa.  I  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  400  producers 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  as  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mab- 
shallJ  well  knows,  it  has  general  accept- 
ance as  being  the  kind  of  a  common- 
sense  proposal  that  we  should  have. 

After  all,  it  leaves  it  up  to  the  farmers 
to  say  whether  they  want  to  do  this 
or  whether  they  want  to  do  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  says,  go  along  the  line  of  ap- 
pointing a  committee  of  nine  men  na- 
tionwide to  bring  in  a  program.  It  gives 
the  farmers  alternatives.  It  will  save 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  It  wiU  uUlise  stocks  that  we 
have  already  paid  for  as  the  incentive 
for  the  farmers  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
price  for  what  they  do  produce.  It  will 
give  them  an  incentive  to  take  land  out 
of  production,  which  all  agree  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  We  ar«  trying  to  lift 
up  the  general  price  level  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  great  feed  grain  area. 
We  are  trying  to  and  will  thrxKigh  this 
proposal  chisel  away  in  5  years'  time 
the  bulk  of  these  tremendous  Commodity 
Credit  stocks  that  today  hang  like  a 
dark  cloud  over  all  of  us. 

Mr.  liAARSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  MARSHALL.  I  want  to  reiterate 
what  my  good  friend  has  said.  My  good 
friend  has  talked  this  over  with  farm 
people,  he  has  talked  It  over  with  people 
who  have  administered  farm  programs. 
It  is  a  program  that  they  have  said  to 
my  friend  will  work.  It  actually  has 
the  approval  of  farmers,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Ahdbrsin  ]  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  JEifSEK]  for  the  forthright  manner 
in  which  they  have  presented  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
thank  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mabshaul],  who 
has  himself  done  so  much  for  agriculture 
and  farm  people  during  his  service  in 
the  Congress. 

Mr.   WOLF.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WoLr  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ahdxr- 
BXN  of  Minnesota:  On  page  5  of  the  Ander- 
sen substitute  amendment,  in  line  4,  change 
"75  "  to  "80  ",  and  after  the  period  add  the 
following:  "For  the  1963  and  1964  crops, 
the  level  of  support  shall  be  not  less  than 
85  per  centum  of  the  parity  price.  For  the 
1»65  and  subsequent  crops,  the  level  of 
support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price." 
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Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  In  the 
original  green  acres  bill  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jsr- 
SKN]  this  90-percent  amendment  was  In- 
cluded. I  wondered  if  at  this  point  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  might  want 
to  discuss  why  he  removed  that  section 
from  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Ba- 
sically I  have  always  felt  throughout  the 
22  years  I  have  been  in  Congress  that  the 
farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to  90 
percent  of  parity  for  what  they  produce. 

1  have  examined  this  whole  question 
carefully  and,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  did  have  in  our  original  bill  a  grad- 
uated scale  from  80  to  85  percent  after 

2  years  and  to  90  percent  thereafter. 
The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen] 
and  I  figured  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  stocks  from  the  Commoditj  Credit 
Corporation  would  warrant  it,  and  that 
the  extra  price  support  would  not  cost 
the  Qovemment  too  much,  if  anything. 
But  I  have  very  good  authority  to  be- 
lieve that  if  this  75 -percent  change  is 
made  In  our  original  bill,  a  change  which 
we  are  offering  today,  to  75  percent,  we 
can  get  this  bill  signed.  ThaX  is  my 
only  reason.  I  am  afraid  that  with  the 
90 -percent  feature  in  it,  much  as  I  would 
like  to  have  it  in  there,  from  a  practical 
viewpoint  it  would  not  become  law.  We 
want  a  public  law,  not  just  an  issue. 
Regardless  of  that,  if  we  can  raise  it  to 
75  percent  we  have  achieved  a  10-per- 
cent increase  for  every  farmer  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  price  level  of  his  com  and  15 
percent  on  his  other  feed  grains.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  wonderful  accomplish- 
ment Furthermore,  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished conferees  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  perfect  what  we  do  today. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  he  has  no  emo- 
tional opposition  to  the  amendment  but 
that  It  Is  a  matter  of  tactics,  of  getting 
the  President's  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  rise  just  to  say  that  I 
support  the  contention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  who  has  just  spoken. 

Mr.  WOLF.   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

May  I  point  out  that  our  job  here,  as 
I  see  it,  is  to  face  the  question  of  wheth- 
er we  want  to  achieve  90  percent  of 
parity  eventually.  By  adding  this  sec- 
tion to  it,  we  by  1965  will  have  achieved 
this  goal.  We  do  not  do  It  directly,  we 
do  It  over  a  period  of  time,  so  that  this  is 
a  gradual  Increase.  If  we  went  to  90 
percent  directly,  and  I  would  like  to  do 
it,  it  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  livestock  producers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  3rield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  substitute  were  put  Into  effect, 
there  would  be  a  natural  Increase  in 
prices  within  the  3-year  period  that  It 


would    take    imder    the    gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
would  be  the  case.  I  just  want  to  be  sure 
that  It  is  not  only  natural  but  that  it  Is 
legally  set  up  and  will  take  place.  I 
would  like  to  state  I  have  introduced  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered as  a  bill  this  way  on  the  floor.  I 
think  it  is  important  when  we  tidk  In 
terms  of  90  percent  of  parity  and  I, 
frankly,  feel  that  any  farm  Congressman 
can  support  this  In  good  conscience  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee will  see  fit  to  leave  this  in.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  amendment  to  Uie  An- 
dersen amendment  will  be  adi:H>ted  and 
then  that  the  Andersen  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGK  I  want  to  state  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  offered  a  c(Kistruc- 
tive  suggesticm  here.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  offered  a 
fair  proposition  to  let  the  farmers  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  they  want, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
offered  to  make  it  a  more  meaningful 
choice.  I  would  like  to  see  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  adopted  to  the  sub- 
stitute and  then  see  the  substitute 
adopted. 

Mr.  WOLF.  May  I  say  I  think  what 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Andeesbn]  and  myself,  are  doing  here 
is  being  consistent  with  title  I  of  the  bill. 
We  have  given  the  wheat  farmers  a  ref- 
erendum choice  and  now  we  are  giving 
the  feed-grain  farmers  the  same  choice 
in  title  n. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ahdek- 
sen]  a  few  questions  about  the  Impact 
of  his  amendment  Under  your  amend- 
ment the  farmers  would  have  a  choice 
between  the  committee  title  U  and  your 
green  acres  bill;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  choice  they  would 
have  under  the  committee  title  U  would 
enable  them  to  choose  whether  they 
want  to  elect  a  committee  to  decide  t^elr 
program  for  them  or  take  your  program; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
choice  is  between  the  green  acres  pro- 
gram and  what  Is  now  in  the  bill. 

ISi.  QUIE.  In  other  words,  the  choice 
is  between  your  program  and  what  Is 
now  in  the  bill,  which  just  allows  them 
to  pick  a  committee  of  nine  men  to  woiic 
out  some  program  for  them;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  lifinnesota  [Mr.  Ander- 
sen] is  not  defending  what  is  now  In  the 
bill. 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  still  offer  an  amend- 
ment giving  them  a  choice  to  pick  what 
Is  in  the  bin,  if  they  so  desire? 


tix.  ANraSRSRN  of  Minnesota.  I  still 
believe  the  farmers  are  entitled  to  a 
choice.  I  would  be  willing  to  see  a  still 
further  choice  put  in  here,  if  you  can 
do  so.  In  other  words,  a  third  alterna- 
tive giving  the  farmers  the  right  to  vote 
upon  the  gentleman's  suggestion  along 
with  the  others. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  Is  nothing  enabling 
them  to  keep  what  they  have  right  now 
either;  Is  there? 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  understand  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion.        

Mr.  QUIE.  There  Is  nothing  In  the 
bill  which  enables  them  to  ke^  their 
present  program,  their  present  price  sup- 
port level  allowing  them  to  riSat  what- 
ever they  want  to  raise  on  their  farm. 
My  amendment  will  allow  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  farmer  to  take  my  pay- 
ment-in-klnd program  if  he  wants  to. 

It  is  completely  volimtary. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Quie]  would  open  wide  the  produc- 
tion of  feed  gndns. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Any  farmer  can  raise  all 
the  feed  grains  he  desires  right  now. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  It 
would  keep  the  support  level  as  it  is,  that 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  QI7IK    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Of 
course,  it  has  already  been  proven  in  the 
case  of  com  that  that  is  disastrous.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Bflnnesota  [Mr. 
QoiB]  well  knows,  we  produced  20  mil- 
lion acres  of  com  last  year  unneces- 
sarily and  I.  certainly,  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  we  should  open  wide 
on  all  other  grains  and  just  use  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpcntttlon  as  a  stor- 
age house.  But  I  would  like  neverthe- 
less to  give  the  farmers  a  choice  and  let 
the  gentleman  shiMPe  up  his  language  so 
that  we  can  have  a  second  alternate 
choice  in  a  referendum. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  pajrment-ln-klnd  provision  of 
his  bill  yrtoicYx  Is  In  addition  to  the  green 
acres  i)ortion  of  his  bill  and  my  blQ  are 
practically  the  same. 

M^.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  The 
payment  in  kind  of  the  green  Kcxta  plan 
Is  on  the  additional  30  percent,  above  the 
20  percent  of  green  acres  and  Is  based 
on  80  percent  of  the  average  proven 
production  of  that  particular  land  of- 
fered by  the  producer  to  be  taken  out  of 
production. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  I  do 
not  recall  whether  the  gentleman's 
amendment  called  for  80  percent  also. 

Mr.  QUIE.  My  amendment  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  leeway  up  to 
100  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Yes. 
the  gentleman  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  altogether  too  much  author- 
ity in  his  amendment,  and  that  I  would 
haveto<9Pose. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  choice 
we  have  before  us  right  now,  If  we  ac- 
cept the  amendment  of  the  gentlonan 
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from  Iowa,  is  the  choice  between  high 
price  supports  and  the  Brannon  plan. 

Under  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  in  3  years  we  would  have  90 
percent  supports  on  feed  grains.  Uiider 
title  n  of  the  bill  no  program  could  be 
initiated  which  would  result  in  the  Gov- 
ernment purchasing  or  storing  commod- 
ities as  they  presently  do.  Aboiit  the 
only  thing  left  for  them  to  work  out  is 
some  tjrpe  of  Brannan  plan.  So  we  have 
before  us  in  this  amendment  a  choice  of 
whether  they  want  high-priced  suppOTts 
with  controls  or  the  Brannan  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cootrr]  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  Uie  Qtde  amendment, 
which  imfortunately  was  not  presented 
to  either  the  subcommittee  or  to  Uie 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  during 
deliberation  of  this  Important  matter. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  any  Member  of  the 
House  except  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment knows  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  have  no  objection  personally,  as  I 
said  diulng  the  course  ai  the  debate,  to 
the  green  acres  amendment  offered  by 
our  (ii*tJTig^ii*>^*^  friend  from  Mizmesota 
[Mr.  AmsBSKM].  I  express  this  view  as 
my  own  and  do  not.  on  this  amendmoit, 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricxiltiu-e.  I  have  no  objection  per- 
sonally to  that  amendment. 

As  to  the  pending  Quie  amendment 
there  are  three  propositions  before  the 
House  now,  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  may  have  a  vote  at  this  time 
and  then  toUow  the  regular  procedure. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  support  the 
Quie  amendment.  As  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, we  have  about  156  mlllioa  acres  of 
land  in  the  United  States  on  which  crops 
are  iM'oduced  and  fed  on  the  farm. 
Seventy-five  parent  of  the  farms  in 
Minnesota  produce  crops  that  are  fed 
on  the  farm.  In  a  referendiun  they 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  vote  against  be- 
ing put  in  a  straitjacket.  They  v^Mild 
cooperate  in  idling  acres  if  they  could 
do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis;  they  would 
put  land  idle  and  take  some  crops  out  of 
siirplus  continuing  with  their  dairy  herd, 
steers,  pigs,  and  cJitckiens, 

But  now  we  have  a  situation  where  if 
the  Green  Acres  proposal  is  lost  in  a 
i«f  erendum  we  then  get  the  bill  presently 
before  the  House.  Seventy-five  percent 
of  farmers  such  as  my  neighbors  have  no 
opportimity  to  participate  v(dimtarily  in 
a  program.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  we 
should  limit  debate  on  a  program  as  im- 
portant as  this  to  such  a  short  time.  It 
is  too  important  to  run  over  lightly. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  third  alternative 
put  in  the  bill  if  that  could  be  done;  I 
would  like  for  my  son  and  my  neighbor, 
as  well  as  myself,  to  have  some  say  in 
whether  or  not  they  are  forced  to  accept 
a  plan  that  will  give  nine  men  such  tre- 
mendous power  £md  control.  I  believe 
we  should  have  more  thought  given  to 
voluntary  participation.  I  b^eve  in  so 
doing  we  would  have  greater  participa- 
tion and  would  have  m<M^  idle  acres. 
We  would  reduce  the  surplus  to  a  greater 
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degree  than  we  do  now.  I  think  the  only 
way  we  c  em  bring  agricultiure  up  Is  to  get 
the  surplus  drawn  down  that  hangs  over 
our  heack  and  depresses  the  market. 

Mr.  A ITOERSON  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairma  i,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NI  U5EN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  iNDERSON  of  Montana.  If 
there  am  three  questions  on  the  ballot 
would  th  B  34  percent  of  the  voters  who 
voted  for  one  program  outweigh  the  66 
percent  1  rho  voted  for  the  other  two? 

Mr.  Nl  LSEN.  The  gwitleman's  ques- 
tion Is  1  retting  rather  complicated.  I 
want  th«  farmers  to  have  a  chance  to 
participa  te  voluntarily  in  the  mechanics 
of  this  iirocess  that  has  already  been 
started.  I  would  like  to  have  the  point 
of  view  <f  75  percent  of  the  farmers  in 
Minnesota  considered  and  156  million 
acres  of  productive  land  in  the  United 
States  giiren  due  consideration. 

The  only  thing  I  have  ever  done  in 
my  life  is  to  farm.  I  would  not  like  to 
see  this  thing  lightly  gone  over,  and 
some  of  ;he  major  problems  of  agricul- 
ture not  considered  at  this  session  of 
the  Cong  ress. 

Mr.  JE  J^SEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  fay  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr  Andersen]. 

Mr.  Ch  Eurman,  I  know  we  can  all  agree 
that  we  r  lust  reduce  acres  in  order  to  get 
a  reduction  in  bushels.  The  Andersen- 
Jensen  green  acres  bill  provides  not 
only  for  kcreage  reduction  but,  in  effect, 
it  also  win  tend  toward  a  bushel  reduc- 
tion for  ills  reason:  Every  ASC  county 
office  in  America  knows  exactly  how 
many  bushels  of  grain  was  produced  or 
have  be©  i  produced  on  each  farm  during 
the  past  several  years. 

Our  bl  1  provides  that  the  farmer  shall 
be  paid  in  kind  for  the  number  of 
bushels  that  his  farm  is  capable  of 
producing.  So  you  have  there  a  bushel 
ailoUnen;  as  well  as  the  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

I  do  n/>t  think  it  necessary  for  me  to 
take  too  much  time  to  explain  our  bilL 
It  has  be  m  explained  many  times  on  the 
floor  of  t  le  House.  I  must  say,  however, 
sinpe  we  introduced  the  green 
I  have  had  letters  from  all  over 
and,  with  rare  exception,  the 
letters  that  came  from  farmers,  from 
merchan  s,  from  people  interested  in  this 
vexing  lu  oblem,  have  said  "this  looks  like 
the  plan  that  will  really  do  a  job  for  the 
farmers  ►f  America." 

Mr.  Ciairman,  when  you  help  the 
farmers  of  America  you  help  all  of 
America.  This  is  a  plan  which  will  take 
the  necessary  acres  out  of  production. 
In  the  fir  (t  year,  according  to  the  best  ex- 
pert adv  ce  we  have  had  from  the  De- 
partmen ,  of  Agriculture,  if  and  when  the 
green  acres  farm  bin  is  put  into  effect, 
it  will  1  talance  production  with  con- 
sumptioi ,  the  first  year  it  operates,  and 
that  Is  exactly  what  everyone  wants  to 
do.  It  ^rlll  cost  about  exactly  nothing 
compare  1  to  what  the  present  program  is 
costing,  ^  vhile  it  is  greatly  increasing  our 
farmers'  income. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  as  I  said  before,  the 
ASC  ofBc  e  in  every  coimty  knows  exactly 
what  th<  historical  production  record  is 
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of  every  farm  in  that  county.  So  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  under  our  bill  will  be 
Just  about  the  same  as  now.  When  we 
use  the  commodities  in  storage  to  pay  the 
fanners  for  their  reduction  in  produc- 
tion in  lieu  of  cash  outlay,  then,  cer- 
tainly, we  are  doing  all  the  taxpayers 
of  America  a  great  service,  including 
our  farmers,  for  they  too  pay  a  lot  of 
taxes,  of  every  nature,  especially  when 
they  make  a  profit.  We  can  afford  to 
pay  liberally  in  kind,  as  our  bill  provides, 
because  we  are  using  a  commodity  to 
pay  the  bill. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
production  from  a  good  many  million 
acres  ol  land  in  these  United  States  being 
supplanted  by  the  importation  of  agri- 
cultural products,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment being  faced  with  the  choice 
of  either  protecting  against  imports 
through  reciprocal  tariffs,  or  by  purchas- 
ing the  production  from  these  acres,  I 
would  like  to  give  to  the  House  a  run- 
down on  what  the  taxpayers  have  been 
required  to  pay  In  preference  to  recipro- 
cal protective  tariffs. 

Since  the  House  is  involved  in  the 
wheat  problem,  let  us  take  a  look  at  sev- 
eral commodities  under  the  purchase 
program,  begirmlng  with  wheat. 

Wheat:  In  Its  latest  report  the  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  indicated  there  were  1,211,- 
179,000  bushels  of  wheat  valued  at 
$3,084,512,000.  During  the  past  10  years 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  paid 
out  in  grower  loans  on  wheat  $5,924,- 
900,000  and  then  went  to  Congress  to  be 
reimbursed  for  a  loss  of  $871,691,000 
after  they  disposed  of  the  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  they  had  processed,  but  they 
still  have  a  peak  inventory  on  hand 
valued  at  $3,084,512,000  in  storage  on 
which  no  loss  is  yet  counted. 

Com:  The  last  report  showed  there 
were  1,198,799,000  bushels  of  com  valued 
at  $2,131,944,000.  That  net  payment  to 
producers  during  the  past  10-year  period 
has  been  $3,968,400,000  on  com  loans. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loss 
was  $1,138,622,000  with  a  near  record  in- 
ventory as  of  today  valued  at  $2,131,- 
944,000. 

Cotton:  As  of  the  last  report  there 
were  5,341.000  bales  of  cotton  valued  at 
$937,036,000.  During  the  post  10  years 
the  producers  have  been  paid  $7,835,- 
200.000  with  a  loss  during  tiiat  period  of 
$1,045,887,000,  and  with  cotton  valued  at 
$937,036,000  in  storage  at  the  end  of  the 
period- 
Tobacco  :  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration had  on  hand  2,041,000  pounds 
of  tobacco  valued  at  $1,417,000.  During 
the  past  10  years  the  net  outlay  to  pro- 
ducers has  been  $360,800,000.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  loss  has  been 
$10,902,000. 

Dairy  products:  At  the  last  report, 
dairy  products  in  storage  included 
59,101  pounds  of  butter  valued  at 
$34,674,000.  8.784.000  pounds  of  cheese 
valued  at  $3,148,000.  and  239,133.000 
pounds  of  dried  milk  at  $34,150,000.  for 
a  total  value  of  $71,970,000.  During  the 
past  10  years  the  Federal  Government 
paid  out  $2,542,100,000  in  dairy  support 
programs. 
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Sugar:  We  produce  a  deficiency  sup- 
ply of  sugar  in  the  United  States  of 
America  because  of  Government  ocmtrols 
to  permit  foreign  countries  to  share  the 
United  States  market.  Counting  the 
mainland  cane  areas,  including  Ixmlsl- 
ana.  Florida,  and  the  offshore  areas  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, plus  our  domestic  areas,  the 
United  States  produced  4,886,000  tons, 
raw  value,  during  1959. 

That  same  year  we  imported  a  total 
of  4,474.000  short  tons,  raw  value.  Of 
this  total  3,215,000  tons  came  from  Cuba 
and  080.000  tons  from  the  Phllipj^es. 
Under  the  Sugar  Act  which  expires  at 
the  end  of  1960  we  paid  Cuba  5.35  cents 
a  pound  in  Cuba  before  shipping,  which 
is  2.38  cents  a  pound  more  than  she  got 
in  the  world  market  for  her  other  sugar. 
Out  of  total  exports  last  year.  Cuba 
shipped  3.315.000  tens  to  the  United 
States  and  2,206.000  tons  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  way  it  multiplies  out.  the  United 
States  pcad  the  Castro  outflt  a  subsidy 
in  Cuba  of  $153,034,000  over  the  world 
price,  plus  a  $25,077,000  freight  bill,  to 
get  it  to  the  mainland,  making  a  total 
of  $178,111,000.  American  growers  were 
prohibited  from  getting  throus^  Ameri- 
can productlcm  at  the  inlce  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

In  1959  we  prodviced  about  2.33  tons 
of  raw  sugar  per  average  cane  and  beet 
acre  in  the  Uhlted  States  mainland  areas. 
That  means  that  if  the  United  States 
growers  were  to  be  allowed  to  produce 
the  sugar  for  the  United  States  main- 
laxid  market,  it  would  require  more  than 
1,920^00  additional  acres  to  supply  the 
need.  Cuban  exports  to  tbe  United 
States  alone  displace  1,380.000  potential 
United  States  sugar  producing  acres. 

The  latest  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  show  it  takes  ap- 
proximately 77  man-hours  per  acre  on 
the  average  to  produce  sugar  on  the 
mainland,  at  an  average  earning  rate 
ot  94  cents  an  hour — outside  Louisiana, 
which  to  68  cents.  So  imported  sugar  has 
not  only  displaced  1,920,000  acres  but  it 
has  diq>Iaced  a  farm  payn^  of  $138,969,- 
600  annually.  Cuban  sugar  alone  keeps 
workers  in  the  United  States  from  get- 
ting a  payroll  of  nearly  $100  million. 

SOIL    BAIfK 

Ih  an  effort  to  reduce  the  production 
from  acres  made  surplus  by  foreign  im- 
ports Congress  has  gone  into  a  program 
of  renting  land  and  taking  It  out  of  pro- 
dnctian.  There  would,  of  course,  be  no 
need  for  this  progimm  if  the  American 
farmer  were  permitted  to  produce  the 
food  and  fiber  eaten  and  worn  by  the 
American  people  rather  than  importing 
it  from  abroad. 

During  the  5  years  the  soil  bank  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  my  State  of 
South  Dakota  has  received  $92,449,079. 
The  rental  program  nationwide  has  cost 
the  taxpayer  $2,457,161,706. 

The  eost  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  administer  the  program  be- 
tween May  28,  1956  and  June  30,  1960 
was  $146^76,480.  If  we  compute  the 
acres  thus  under  soil  bank  control  we 
find  that  it  has  cost  the  American  tax- 


payer $1.22  V^  per  acre  just  to  administer 
this  method  of  reducing  prodnctlon. 

On  a  simple  pro  rata  basis  of  figuring 
it  means  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  spent  $8,363,993  to  administer  the 
land  and  take  it  out  of  production. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  figures  are  pre- 
sented today  because  thto  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer is  completely  unnecessary  if  we 
simply  stop  competitive  agricultural  im- 
ports because,  as  of  today,  there  are  not 
acres  in  America  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
people.  We  need  no  soil  bank— we  need 
have  no  svut>1us.  American  agriculture 
could  be  thriving  if  it  were  given  an 
equal  opportunity  to  meet  foreign  com- 
Iietitlon. 

Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  12261,  known 
as  the  Poage  farm  bill.  This  legislation 
is  supposedly  designed  to  alleviate  the 
overpitxluction  of  wheat. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation,  but  my 
main  oii^ixxit^n  is  because  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  continuati<xi  of  the  present 
costly  farm  subsidy  program.  I  can  see 
no  benefits  to  any  farmer  from  this  1%- 
islation  and  it  would  further  aggravate 
the  already  excessive  burden  of  the  tax- 
payers in  suppcnrt  of  handouts  to  the 
big  farm  (^^erators. 

Provisions  of  the  bill  would  create  an 
unfavorable  balance  in  the  feed-grain 
ratio  by  dumping  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat  into  the  commercial  market  at  a 
price  lower  than  its  market  value  due 
to  the  Government  subsidy. 

The  legislation  is  detrimental  to  the 
best  interest  of  Delaware  farmers  in 
every  respect.  The  best  which  can  be 
said  for  the  legislation  is  that  It  Is  a  last- 
ditch  attempt  at  stop-gap  l^lslatlon  in 
the  closing  days  of  Congress.  We  have 
waited  In  vain  for  the  past  2  years  for 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  Benson  to  rec- 
ommend farm  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  spite  of  hto  plea  fCH-  time,  time 
has  now  run  oat  Benson  did  not  rec- 
ommend any  farm  legislation  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Commlktee'b  attempt 
to  foster  this  bill.  HJl.  12261.  upon  the 
Congress  at  thto  time  to  a  farce  and  xwi 
acc^}table  to  me.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  any  legislation  at  thto  time  wtoieki 
will  increase  the  cost  oi  the  farm  sub- 
sidy program.  Not  a  single  national 
farm  organizaticHi  supports  thto  legisla- 
tion. 

No  legislative  iM'c^Msal  will  aaive  the 
basic  problems  of  our  farmers  uiUess  it 
encourages  market  expansion,  reduces 
Incentives  for  overproduction,  mini- 
mizes economic  hardships,  and  avoids 
shifting  the  burden  of  adjustment  to 
producers  ot  other  farm  commodities 
and  to  the  taxpaybig  consumo*.  Any 
farm  program  which  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  final  cost  of  food  to 
the  consumer  to  unfair  to  both  the 
f  ann«:  and  the  consumer.  Falling  farm 
prices  and  rising  consxmier  prices  re- 
quire something  more  than  thto  type  of 
hastily  conceived  scheme  to  continue  an 
already  discredited  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Section  101(a)  of  H.R.  12261  author- 
izes a  referendum  to  determine  whether 
wheat  producers  prefer  a  irtieat  program 


similar  to  the  one  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  year,  but  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  farmers  who  grew  wheat  for  har- 
vest in  1060  would  be  permitted  to  vote. 

The  pr(H?osed  referendum  would  go  in- 
to such  matters  as  production  controls, 
land  retirement,  expc^  subsidies,  and 
farm  program  costs. 

I  do  zu)t  think  that  a  referendum  of 
such  vast  national  scope  can  be  de- 
fended, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  under  the  terms  of  thto  bill  it  would 
be  decided  by  a  minority  of  the  pro- 
ducers of  a  single  c(»nmodity. 

The  American  Farm  Bio-eau  Federa- 
tion oi^Mses  HJl.  12261  because,  amcmg 
other  reastms,  imder  it — 

Bligiblllty  to  vote  •  •  •  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  wbeat  pcoduoen  wbo  bar- 
vested  more  than  16  acres  in  1960.  This 
means  that  823,413  of  tlM  13S1JB19  tarmera 
who  bad  wheat  allotments  in  1060  would  be 
disenfranchised,  even  though  Important 
ff>mngf^«  would  be  made  in  the  wheat  pro- 
gram for  aU  producers — regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  the  referendum. 

It  la  a  wen-known  fact  that  the  present 
15-acre  exemption  was  ddoptad  as  a  means 
ot  justifying  voting  ellglMllty  rules  that  were 
calculated  to  Insinv  a  fanirabie  vote  for 
marketing  quotas  on  wheat.  If  the  60  per- 
cent of  all  wheatgrowers  who  are  now  ex- 
empt from  maiicetlng  qtiotas  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  exemption,  the  decision  to  do 
this  should  be  made  by  the  Congress  and 
not  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  40  percent  of 
aU  wheatgrowers  who  are  now  subject  to 
quotas. 

I  am  particularly  conoemed  with  the  pro- 
visions ot  title  n  of  H.B.  12361,  since  thU 
title  would  authorize  a  commodity  commit- 
tee to  devel<H>  a  new  program  for  feed  grains 
which  I  consider  unsound  and  therefore  un- 
warranted. 

It  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  produows 
of  livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  prodncts  if 
the  Congress  were  to  tarn  responslMtlty  for 
devsK^plng  a  feed  grain  program  over  to  a 
committee  of  feed  grain  producers. 

OUTS 

Mr.  BROOMFIBLD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
during  the  past  2  days  of  debate  on  these 
proposed  plans  for  future  wheat  price 
supports,  a  great  many  thoimanrts  of 
words  have  been  let  loose  upon  the 
American  public. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sur- 
plus of  words  could  almost  match  the 
surplus  of  farm  goods  which  xtom  jam 
storage  f  adliftles  tibroughoot  ttie  lenglli 
and  breadth  (rf  our  Naticm. 

All  of  us.  I  am  sore,  widi  that  the 
bnsheto  of  wheat  we  have  accumulated 
oiver  the  years  in  unsuccessful  aiMl  un- 
workable farm  programs  would  dto- 
appear  as  qidcUy  as  the  words  uttered 
(m  ttito  subject  toddy  «nd  yesterday. 

These  words  might  be  forgotten  after 
next  November,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
Biountains  of  wheat  will  still  be  with  ua. 

Tbe  main  theme  (rf  almost  all  the 
plans  advanced  so  far  to  a  simple  one. 
It  to  a  case  of  tiling  the  farmer  how  to 
sohre  hto  own  private,  perscmal  luxito' 
lem  of  making  a  living  as  he  sees  fit. 
Some  use  the  carrot  approach  to  try  to 
lure  the  farmer  along  a  path  lined  with 
verbal  primroses.  Oth»v  use  the  stick 
itfjproach  to  beat  the  farmer  into  sutabiis- 
sion  and  to  stop  any  inclination  toward 
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balking  in  his  forced  march  toward  a 
completely  planned  economy  for  himself 
and  his  family. 

Other  plans  would  accomplish  their 
purpose  throxigh  minority  action,  in 
which  less  than  a  majority  of  wheat 
farmers  would  be  permitted  to  vote  on 
a  wheat  plan,  and  this  vote  would  be 
carefully  limited  to  those  who  need  help 
least  and  would  stand  to  gain  the  most. 
Still  other  schemes  would  absolve 
Congress  from  all  responsibility  from 
this  problem,  would  turn  over  all  future 
farm  plans  to  a  ctMnmittee  completely 
divorced  from  Congress.  In  this  man- 
ner. Members  of  Congress  could  alter- 
nately point  with  pride  or  view  with 
alarm  as  the  situation  donanded.  with 
the  happy  prospect  that  Members  of 
Congress  could  dodge  all  responsibility 
for  any  actions  taken  by  the  committee 
if  it  so  desired. 

All  of  us  who  are  fathers,  I  am  sure, 
have  encountered  situations  in  which  one 
of  the  offspring  has  toppled  over  a  jar 
of  pickles  or  a  bottle  of  root  beer  at 
the  supermarket.  The  immediate  re- 
action is  to  turn  oiu"  backs  and  say, 
"that  is  not  my  baby."  But  as  respon- 
sible individuals,  we  do  not  say  it.  We 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  this  is  our  baby, 
and  that  we  must  take  some  responsibil- 
ity for  the  creatvu-e  we  have  helped  to 
create. 

Today,  we  are  faced  with  the  same 
sort  of  a  problem,  except  that  the  baby 
is  not  a  baby  anymore.  The  farm  pro- 
gram has  grown  to  be  the  third  largest 
expenditure  in  the  Federal  budget.  It 
has  been  in  existence  for  almost  three 
decades.  Yet,  we  intend  to  treat  the 
farmer  as  a  baby.  We  spoon  feed  him. 
We  make  his  decisions  for  him.  We 
shelter  him  from  the  cruel  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life.  If  attempts  are  made  to 
permit  him  to  walk  or  even  creep,  they 
are  met  with  rebuffs  and  admonishments 
that  the  child  is  a  sickly  one  and  that 
it  is  best  to  just  let  him  lie  there,  spoon 
feeding  him  with  funds  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

At  the  same  time,  we  turn  to  ovu*  off- 
spring and  tell  him  how  free  he  is,  how 
wonderful  he  is,  how  strong  he  is,  when 
the  only  freedom  we  permit  him  is  to 
roll  his  eyes. 

Would  it  not  be  much  kinder,  much 
more  humane,  to  tell  this  25-year-old 
offspring  that  it  is  time  he  stood  on  his 
own  two  feet,  to  tell  him  that  he  was 
free  to  make  his  own  decisions?  Woiild 
it  not  be  saner  to  take  away  his  bottle 
of  Federal  funds  and  tell  him  it  is  time 
he  started  to  earn  his  own  Uving? 

I  believe  it  would,  for  a  nimiber  of 
reasons. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  farmer  is  the  weakling  which 
some  of  his  so-called  advocates  picture 
him  to  be.  I  believe  he  is  capable  of 
coming  up  with  his  own  solutions  to  his 
own  problems  if  Congress  wiU  but  give 
him  the  chance. 

Arguments  have  been  put  forth  that 
freedom  from  restraint,  from  parental 
domination  by  Congress,  will  lead  to 
chaos.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  lead  to 
any  more  chaos  than  Congress,  as  a  well 
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but  dictatorial  parent,  has  al- 
ii^iposed  upon  the  farmer. 

face  the  facts.     The  farmer 

problems  is  well  past  the  voting 

rlier  this  year.  Congress  passed 

.  President  signed  into  law  civil 

l(«islation  designed  to  give  the 

vote  to  all  our  citizens.    Yet  we 

beirg  asked  today  to  deny  equally 

ec(  )n(xnic  rights  to  a  large  segment 

Nation's   population,   the   farm 
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urge  my  colleagues  to  permit 

to  step  out  in  the  world,  to 

world  markets  through  his  own 

and   initiative,   to   compete   for 

and  world  markets,  to  grow 
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farmer  fails  in  the  competitive 
abound  him,  then  Congress,  like 
parent,  will  always  be  around 
lim  a  hand. 

us  at  least  give  the  farmer  the 

X)  find  out  his  strengths  as  well 

iveaknesses.     I  believe  that  we, 

parents,   will  be  even   more 

i)f    his    accomplishments    if    he 

a  free  man  among  free  men. 

(JOOLEY.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

consent  that  all  debate  on 

amendments  do  now  close. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Qon)  there 
were — ayes  68.  noes  23. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Would  this  now  be  known 
as  the  Quie  green  acres  plan? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  hardly  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I 
would  be  honored  to  have  Mr.  Quie's 
name  on  green  acres. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  IKARD.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  12261)  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  with  resF>ect  to  market  adjust- 
ment and  price  support  programs  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains,  to  provide  a 
high -protein  food  distribution  program, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


(CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Qarolina? 

was  no  objection. 
(tHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 


Iowa. 
WOLF.    Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 

inquiry. 
(tHAIRMAN.    The  gentleman  will 


WOLF.  Is  it  my  understanding 
my  amendment,  the  90  percent 
amendment  that  has  been  snip- 
)y  the  committee? 
CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
Iowa  to  the  substitute. 
Question  wels  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
demanded  by  Mr.  Wolt)  there 
were — Ayes  61,  noes  29. 
So  tie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  <  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  sut  stitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  :  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andersen]  as 
amende  d 

The  substitute  as  amended  was  agreed 
to. 

The 
recurs 


IJHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlenian  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Omz] 
as  amei  ided  by  the  substitute. 

ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     Mr. 

a   parliamentary   inquiry. 

CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 

it. 

.LNDERSEN  of  Minnesota.     The 

really  is  on  green  acres,  is  it 


here 


CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
f-om    Miimesota    [Mr.    Quie]    as 
amended  by  the  substitute. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

Mrs.  ORANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  file 
supplemental  views  to  accompany  House 
Report  No.  1929  on  the  bUl  H.R  12595. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND   RE- 
MARKS  ON  HJl.  12261 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  12261. 
'  The  SPEAKIER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE    ON    MERCHANT 
MARINE    AND   FISHERIES 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  cmd  Fisheries  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  H.R.  10644. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  report  on  the  bill  HJR. 
12759. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FEED  GRAIN  PRODUCERS 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  conMnt  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  in- 
troduced the  bin,  H.R.  12773,  which  is 
designed  to  do  for  the  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers of  America  what  we  propose  to  do 
for  the  wheat  producers;  namely,  to  give 
them  a  choice  in  a  referendum  between 
alternative  i4)proaches  to  a  solutim  to 
their  problem.  The  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced has  as  Its  objective:  First,  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  productiOTi  and 
consxmiptlon  at  no  cost  to  the  public 
other  than  the  costs  of  administration; 
and  second,  a  surplus  liquidation  pro- 
gram through  payments  in  kind  for  fur- 
ther voluntary  reductions  in  producti(Xi 
below  the  national  market  demand. 

On  the  all-impm-tant  question  of 
prices,  the  bill  propoees  that  price  sup- 
ports on  all  feed  grains  produced  in  the 
next  crop  year  shall  be  supported  at  not 
less  than  80  percent  oi  parity  and  the 
bill  further  provides  that  as  we  balance 
production  and  liquidate  price-depress- 
ing surpluses  the  level  of  price  supports 
automatically  goes  up  in  successive  steps 
to  90  percent  of  parity. 

As  a  practical  matter,  if  we  bring 
prices  up  to  90  percent  of  parity  immedi- 
ately it  would  have  a  seriously  disrujH 
tive  effect  on  the  feed  grain  users  be- 
cause at  the  present  time  the  parity  is 
60  percent  and  they  could  not  adjust  im- 
mediately to  a  50-percent  Increase.  It 
is  for  this  reascai  that  we  are  readjust- 
ing this  parity  formula  over  a  period  of 
4  years.  For  1963  and  1964  crops  it 
shall  not  be  less  than  85  percent  and 
for  the  1965  and  subsequent  crops  the 
support  shall  be  90  percent. 

I  would  like  it  clearly  understood  that 
from  my  point  of  view  it  was  regrettable 
that  the  parity  formula  has  dropped  as 
low  as  It  has  and  that  we  now  have  to 
use  this  method  of  returning  it  to  the 
90-percent  leveL 

At  the  very  least,  we  are  attempting 
in  4  years  to  climb  back  up  the  economic 
ladder  to  the  point  from  which  we  de- 
parted 7  years  a«o. 

However,  I  hope  that  the  next  admin- 
istration will  propose  a  comprehensive 
farm  program  which  will  make  imnec- 
essary  this  4-year  wait. 

May  I  remind  our  able  colleagues  f  nrni 
the  livestock-producing  feed-deficit 
areas  that  their  concern  over  feed  grain 
prices  may  be  short-sighted  because 
long-term  inbalance  in  farm  commodity 
prices  will  lead  to  expanded  livestock 
IMtxluctlMi  In  the  feed  surplus  areas 
which  would  be  far  more  disastrous  to 
the  livestock  Interests  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  than  any  moderate  and  fair 
increase  in  the  price  of  feed. 

May  I  also  call  to  the  attention  of 
advocates  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise 
that  this  apiHTOech  guarantees  to  pro- 
ducers the  greatest  measure  of  freedom 


in  the  planning  and  operation  of  their 
farms  of  any  ixroposal  being  seriously 
oxisidered  at  this  time. 

This  is.  in  my  Judgment,  a  progres- 
sive step  in  the  direction  of  farmer  par- 
ticipation In  the  development  of  the  pro- 
grams he  believes  to  be  not  only  in  the 
best  interest  of  himself  and  his  family 
but  also  of  the  farm  irnit  he  operates. 

This  farm  program  will  aid  the  na- 
tional interests  by  serving  the  consvmi- 
ers  as  well  as  the  farmer  because  it  win 
protect  the  land,  assure  an  abxmdant 
supply  of  food  at  reasonable  prices  to 
consmners,  protect  the  competitive  mar- 
ket, and,  finally,  win  stabilize  our  niral 
economy. 

A  distinctive  feature  In  this  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  it  will  not  con- 
tinue the  soil  bank  suicide  which  is  mak- 
ing ghost  towns  of  our  sman  ctxnmu- 
nities  in  the  rich  farmlands  of  rural 
America  because  it  has  a  maximum  50- 
percent  retiremrait  of  any  farm  unit. 


JANE  ADDAMS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
PEACE 

Mr.  MEYER.  Mr.  Speako-,  I  a^ 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tho-e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Venmmt? 

"Iliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEYER  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
mature,  the  scope  of  our  vision  and  the 
depths  of  our  perceptions  grow.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  last  20  years  of  Jane 
Addams'  life  were  devoted  to  furthering 
the  cause  most  urgently  and  universally 
needed  by  an  pe<«)les:  Peace 

It  became  more  and  more  obrkMis  to 
her  that  social  Justice,  civil  rights,  and 
liberties,  for  which  she  had  been  strlTlng 
in  her  settlement  work,  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  permanent  removal 
of  war  as  a  method  for  settling  disputes 
between  nations.  She  saw  that  to  the 
extent  that  a  nation  otgaged  its  youth 
and  capital  in  warlike  efforts,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  youth  learned  fear,  and  went 
bade  to  the  basic  necessity  of  self -preser- 
vation in  a  hostile  atmoq?h»%.  So.  too, 
the  capital  that  was  GSient  in  preparing 
for  war  was  lost,  and  with  it  the  pot«i- 
tial  it  had  to  encoiu-age  people  to  self- 
bettoment  and  happmess. 

Jane  Addams'  vision  ot  a  world  at 
peace  grew  from  her  observations  of  peo- 
ple from  aU  over  the  world  learning  to 
Uve  peacefully  in  one  section  of  her  great 
city.  Many  of  the  immigrants  in  Chi- 
cago had  escaped  from  warring  states  to 
find  themselves  Uving  close  to  (Ad  na- 
tional and  cultiu-al  rivals.  Often  with 
difficulty,  they  made  peace  among  them- 
selves, learned  to  req;>ect  each  other, 
while  their  pride  in  themselves  grew. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  World  War.  Jane  Addams  presided 
over  a  conference  of  women  at  The 
Hague.  The  women  came  from  12  coun- 
tries, including  some  belligerents,  and 
met  to  try  to  work  out  a  plan  to  end 
the  war. 


Of  this  group  Jane  Addams  later 
wrote: 

A  moment  of  great  interest  was  the  en- 
trance of  the  two  Belgian  delegates,  who 
shook  hands  with  the  Oerman  delegation 
before  they  took  their  places  beside  them 
on  the  platform,  dedicated  to  "a  passion- 
ate hunum  sympathy,  not  Inoonslstent  with 
patriotism,  but  transcending  It." 

In  May  and  June  1915  the  conference 
sent  delegates  to  14  nations,  neutrals 
and  belligerents,  to  i^ess  for  peace,  and 
arbitration.  They  were  welcomed  every- 
where, but  wherever  they  went  they 
were  met  by  a  rigid  sense  of  national 
honor.  In  "Peace  and  Bread,"  Jane 
Addams  wrote: 

As  wom«i.  It  waa  possible  for  us,  from 
belligerent  and  neutral  nations  alike,  to  carry 
forward  an  interchange  of  question  and  an- 
swer between  capitals  which  were  barred  to 
each  other.  Everywhere  we  heard  the  same 
opinion  expressed  by  these  men  of  the  gov- 
ernments responsible  for  the  promotion  of 
the  war;  each  one  said  that  his  country 
wotUd  be  ready  to  stop  the  war  Immediate- 
ly if  some  honorable  method  of  seciirlng 
peace  were  provided;  each  one  diaclaimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  continiiance  of  the  war; 
each  one  predicted  Buropean  bankruptcy  if 
the  war  were  prolonged,  and  each  one  grew 
pale  and  distressed  as  he  spoke  of  the  loss 
of  his  gallant  young  countrymen;  two  of 
them  with  ill -concealed  emotion  referred 
to  the  loss  of  their  own  sons. 

Yet  they  seemed  to  choose  this  way. 
Jane  Addams  returned  home,  the  war 
stiU  raging,  and  her  mission  of  peace, 
with  its  bright  vision  stiU  before  her, 
vmaccomplished. 

As  the  war  progressed,  its  fever  grew 
higher.  Propaganda  Ujok.  hold,  planted 
the  seeds  of  fear,  and  Incited  to  militar- 
ism even  pec^le  who  had  been  pacil^ts 
before  they  were  put  to  the  test.  With 
many  of  its  old  supp<Mi«rs  gcme,  peace 
became  a  most  unpopular  cause.  Amer- 
ica Joined  the  war.  was  caught  up  in 
the  fever  of  this  war  to  end  wars.  Jane 
Addams  watched  the  sons  of  the  Immi- 
grants who  had  made  peace  among 
themselves  go  to  war. 

She  remained  a  pacifist  throughout, 
and  bore  the  Insults  and  abuse  of  the 
mintant.  The  newspapers  attacked  her, 
caUed  her  pacific  views  unpatriotic,  im- 
Amerlcan;  and  many  of  her  friends,  dis- 
agreeing with  her,  fafied  the  test  of 
friendship. 

As  the  war  continued,  die  was  appalled 
by  the  rep<Mrts  of  starvation  and  need 
in  the  European  countries.  She  was 
greatly  heartened  at  the  setting  up  of 
the  Food  Administration.  Sharing  des- 
perately needed  food  wai  an  activity  that 
coiild  rebuUd  and  unite  a  divided  and 
shattered  world.  She  threw  an  her  ef- 
forts Into  this  woiic.  She  soon  saw  the 
reqponsiUUty  of  peace  as  largely  women's 
responsibiUty;  womai  who  envision 
bloodshed  and  hunger  at  the  thought  of 
war. 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1915,  though 
unsuccessful  in  ending  the  war,  was  suc- 
cessful in  that  from  It  grew  an  organiza- 
tion of  women  devoted  to  the  aim  of 
eliminating  war  as  a  means  erf  settiing 
national  disputes— -the  Women's  Inter- 
national League  for  Peace  and  PreedcMn. 
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whose  members  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  carry  an  the  work  that  Jane 
Addams  helped  begin,  substituting  world 
disarmament  and  mediation  for  war. 


GLOATING    AND    BOASTING?— HIS- 
TORIC    A-BOMB     MODELS     FOR 

SMITHSONIAN 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  p)ermission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  beUeve  that  the  dis- 
play at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of 
the  models  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki bombs  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

So  John  A.  McCone.  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  wrote  me  on 
June  11, 1960. 

This  confirmed  an  AEC  decision  which 
I  received  in  1958. 

Sucb  displays — 

I  was  then  informed  by  the  AEC — 
would  give  the  appearance  of  gloating  or 
boasting  about  the  weapons  side  of  atomic 
energy  and  use,  and  would  afford  an  opening 
for  anti-American  propaganda  around  the 
world. 

ONLT    THE    MISGUIDED   WOULD   GLOAT 

I  disagree  with  the  AEC  and  the  De- 
partment of  State.  It  would  be  a  rare 
and  sadly  misguided  Americsui  who 
would  be  inclined  to  interpret  such  a 
display  at  the  Smithsonian  as  gloating 
or  boasting. 

Such  a  conclusion  tells  more  about  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  AEC  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  than  it  does  about  the 
visitors  to  the  Smithsonian.  Perhaps 
they  are  projecting  their  own  emotions. 

MISSILES    DESIGKUD    FOB    ATOMIC    WARHEADS    ASE 
ON    DISPLAY 

Visitors  right  now  can  observe  many 
displays  of  missiles  at  the  Smithsonian, 
including  the  mighty  Atlas.  Almost  all 
of  these  missiles  on  exhibition  there  are 
designed  for  atomic  warheads. 

Furthermore,  the  Enola  Gay,  the  B-29 
bomber  that  delivered  the  fateful  atomic 
bombs  at  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  now 
sits  at  Andrews  Field,  a  few  miles  from 
Washington,  waiting  for  installation  as 
a  display  at  the  Smithsonian.  Will  this 
also  give  the  apMiiearance  of  gloating  or 
boasting?   I  think  not. 

It  is  shocking,  I  believe,  that  high 
oflBcials  in  the  AEC  and  the  Department 
of  State  could  consider  that  a  display 
of  the  historic  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
bombs  "would  give  the  appearance  of 
gloating  and  boasting."  Who  in  the 
United  States  aside  from  these  officials 
could  have  any  such  feeling  about  those 
bombs?  How  did  the  AEC  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  officials  arrive  at  any 
such  opinion? 

OFFICIALS    ARE    FAR    OUT    OF    TOUCH 

Their  judgment  was  not  a  casual  one. 
This  makes  my  chagrin  all  the  greater. 


ol&cials  miist  be  far  out  of  touch 

average  American. 
t^o  pioneer  bombs  are  very  puny 
coi  npared  to  the  multlmegaton  de- 
av^ilable  today,  but  I  am  not  con- 
any  "gloating  or  boasting"  by 
or  anyone  else  about  the  new 
Hather  the  tisual   and  rational 
is  deep  apprehension  merging 
nto  cold  fear.    These  weapons 
)ig  for  fallible,  error-prone  hu- 
to  handle, 
massive  explosives  the  scien- 
tod^y  find  a  merciless  monster  that 
scientist  Frankenstein  a  piker. 
anyo|ie  is  on  the  verge  of  gloating 
ng  about  these  bombs,  he  needs 
examined. 
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were  dropped  on  Japan  by 

Air  Force.    It  is  no  secret 

dropped  them.     The  data  on 

pl^ysical  appearance  is  no  longer 

The  event  belongs  to  history. 

we  honestly  face  up  to  it  and 

cations,  in  the  Smithsonian  In- 

as  well  as  in  the  White  House, 

(^ongress  and  in  the  United  Na- 

decide  whether  mankind  will 

ts  terrible  weapons.    The  genie 
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our  backs. 
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April  28.  1958. 
^esgy  commission. 
on,  D.C. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention 
model  of  the  Hiroshima  atom  bomb 
rece  itly   been  declassified.     It  occurred 
that  this  might  be  properly  included 
Sqiithsonian  collection  and  I  am  writ- 
ask  that  appropriate  arrangements 


tD 


truly  yours. 

Charles  O.  Porter, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Cm  RLES 


Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  30, 1958. 
O.  Porter, 
Representatives. 

Porter:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 

of  April  28  that  a  model  of  the 

bbmb  used  at  Hiroshima  be  given  to 

Smittisonian  Institution  for  public  dis- 


ave  been  earlier  propasals  for  pub- 

of  our  first  atomic  weapons.     It 

ief  that  official  inclusion  of  replicas 

Hitoshima  or  Nagasaki  bombs  in  such 

MTOuld  be  detrimental  to  the  interest 

United  States.     Such  displays  would 

appearance  of  gloating  or  boasting 

weapons  side  of  atomic  energy  de- 

and    use,    and    would    afford    an 

for      anti-American      propaganda 

tfce  world. 

not  recommend  that  the  members 

Cdmmission  support  such  showings  in 

Smithsonian  Institution  or  in  the  other 


pro  >osed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Morse  Salisbury, 
Direitor.  Division  of  Information  Serv- 
icts. 


July  7,  1958. 
U.S.  ATokic  Energy  Commission, 
Washinff'.on,  D.C. 

Gentlkmen:    On   April  28  I  suggested  to 
you  that  a  model  of  the  Hiroshima  atomic 


bomb  be  made  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
collection  and  be  put  on  public  display.  On 
June  30  Mr.  Morse  Salisbury,  Director  of 
your  Division  of  Information  Services,  kindly 
replied.  He  said  it  was  "our  belief"  that 
such  a  display  would  be  "detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States."  Do  I  under- 
stand by  that  that  this  is  the  Commission's 
official  policy  or  his  personal  opinion? 

He  goes  on  to  say,  "Such  displays  would 
give  the  appearance  of  gloating  or  boasting 
about  the  weapons  side  of  atomic  energy 
development  and  use,  and  would  afford  an 
opening  for  anti-American  propaganda 
around  the  world."  Does  this  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission? 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  model  of  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  has  been  declassified  and  that  there 
is  no  security  question  Involved  here,  but 
merely  one  of  policy  on  the  basis  alleged 
by  Mr.  Salisbury? 

My  own  comment  is  that  such  a  display 
need  not  give  the  appearance  of  gloating  or 
boasting,  but  would  tend  to  infcwm  the 
American  public  and  the  world  about  the 
nature  of  the  bomb  at  that  time  and  that 
this  is  strangely  contradictory  to  the  Com- 
mission's official  attitude  with  respect  to 
making  the  United  States  look  reckless  and 
aggressive  because  of  our  secrecy  about  the 
Hardtack  series  of  tests. 

I  hope  that  I  may  have  an  answer  to  these 
questions  promptly  and  that  your  decision 
will  be  to  reconsider  Mr.  Salisbury's  deci- 
sion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  O.  Porter, 

Member  of  Conffre.ts. 


U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  DC,  August  26,  19S8. 
Hon.  Charles  O.  Porter, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  July  7.  in  which  you  refer  to  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  communication 
of  June  30.  signed  by  Mr.  Morse  Salisbury, 
Director,   Division    of    Information    Services. 

Mr.  Salisbury  stated  in  his  letter  that  the 
Inclusion  of  replicas  of  the  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki  bombs  in  public  displays  of  atomic 
weapons  would  be  detrimental  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  United  States.  You  asked 
whether  this  statement  was  Mr.  Salisbury's 
personal  opinion  or  official  Commission  pol- 
icy. This  statement  accurately  reflected  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  at  that  time, 
and,  after  a  recent  review,  this  policy  has 
not  changed. 

The  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
has  evoked  a  more  lasting  emotional  reac- 
tion throughout  the  world  than  the  bomb- 
ings of  Rotterdam.  Warsaw,  London,  Berlin. 
Bremen,  and  Tokyo  and  other  cities  in  World 
War  II.  This  is  probably  because  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  were  each  hit  by  a  sin- 
gle new  type  bomb  of  unprecedented  de- 
structive power,  and,  in  consequence,  these 
new  bombs — the  so-called  A-bombs — have 
been  stigmatized,  particularly  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  as  horror  weapons  the 
use  of  which  resulted  in  the  deaths  of  thou- 
sands of  civilian  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
attacked.  It  is  the  Commission's  Judgment 
that  public  display  of  models  of  these  two 
bombs  at  this  time  Involves  considerations 
different  from  those  in  the  case  of  display- 
ing conventional  weapons  and  would  arouse 
antagonisms  abroad  that  would  far  outweigh 
any  benefits  that  might  accrue  from  infor- 
mational or  historical  considerations. 

Incidentally,  these  two  bombs  were  not 
identical  with  the  Trinity  device  which  was 
used  in  the  first  atomic  test  explosion  at 
Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.,  in  July  1945.  There- 
fore, neither  has  historical  significance  from 
the  standpoint  of  being  the  first  device  used 
to  produce  an  atomic  explosion. 
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The  second  question  you  uk  ii — does  the 
foUowlng  quotation  from  Mr.  Ballsbtiry's 
letter  repreeent  the  opinion  of  the  Ckon- 
mission: 

"Such  displays  would  give  the  appearance 
of  gloating  or  boasting  about  the  weapoos 
side  of  atomic  energy  development  and  use, 
and  would  afford  an  opening  for  anti-Amer- 
ican propaganda  around  the  world." 

Although  some  of  the  Commissioners  feel 
they  might  have  chosen  different  words  to 
express  their  views,  this  quotation  does  rep- 
resent the  sense  of  the  Commission's  cur- 
rent opinion. 

The  third  question  raised  In  your  letter 
la  whether  the  model  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb 
has  been  declassified  and  whether  this  Is  a 
question  of  security  or  merely  a  policy  ques- 
tion as  Indicated  by  Mr.  Salisbury. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  alae,  weight,  and  shape 
of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs  have 
been  declasslfled.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion's policy  is  not  based  on  security  as  It 
pertains  to  military  information  .but  rather 
on  brofuler  considerations  of  the  national 
Interest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  P.  Posthi, 
General  Manager. 

CONORESS  or  THE  UNTTZD  STATES, 

HOVSE  or  RCPRESKMTATTVES, 

Washingttm,  D.C.,  January  12, 1959. 
Atomic  BmcRGT  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gemtucmen:  I  refer  to  your  letter  to  me 
dated  Augiist  20,  1958. 

I  am  astounded  that  you  believe  that  pub- 
lic display  at  models  of  the  Nagasaki  and 
Hiroshima  bombs  would  arouse  antagonisms 
abroad  that  would  outweigh  any  benefits 
that  might  accrue  from  Informational  or 
historical  considerations.  I  point  out  to  you 
that  such  display  would  not  be  a  flaunting 
of  these  terrible  weapons,  nor  certainly  not 
give  the  appearance  of  gloating  or  boasting 
considering  the  Information  that  we  have 
concerning  the  progress  of  the  Soviet  Union 
along  these  lines.  I  marvel  that  you  co\ild 
hold  such  opinions.  Certainly  no  one  of 
you  has  any  feeling  of  gloating  or  boasting 
about  these  terrible  weapons,  so  why  woxild 
you  believe  that  any  such  appearance  would 
result  from  the  public  display  of  these 
models? 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  if  there  were  a  dis- 
play of  these  modeU  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, along  with  pictures  of  the  devas- 
tation they  wrought  and  perhaps  reproduc- 
tions of  newspapers  containing  stories  about 
their  use,  the  average  person  would  enter  the 
room  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  curiosity 
and  leave  It  without  any  feeling  of  boasting 
or  gloating.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Com- 
mission wlU  reconsider  Its  opinion  in  this  re- 
spect and  agree  to  release  these  two  models 
for  public  display  as  I  have  several  times 
proposed. 

I  note  that  you  state  that  the  size,  weight, 
and  shape  at  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
bombs  have  been  declassified.  Will  you 
please  send  me  the  Information  that  has 
been  declasslfled.  Including  designs,  pictures, 
and  any  other  data  about  these  bombs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  O.  Poktb, 
Member  of  Congress. 

VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington.  D.C.  ApHl  IS,  1959. 
Hon.  Charles  O.  Porter, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  This  la  In  response  to 
your  January  12.  1969.  letter  again  asking 
( 1 )  for  pubUc  display  of  models  of  the  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki  bombs,  preferably  at 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  (2)  informa- 
tion on  size,  weight,  and  shape  of  theM 
bombs,  and    (3)    as  an  alternative   to    (1). 


public  display  of  the  Trinity  device  which 
was  detonated  at  Alamogordo.  N.  Mex. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  re- 
viewed your  most  recent  request  and  the 
Commission's  judgment,  concurred  In  by 
the  Department  of  State,  Is  that,  at  this 
time,  public  display  of  the  bomb  models 
mentioned  above  and  release  of  the  Infor- 
mation requested  would  be  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
On  point  (1)  of  your  request: 
Nothing  has  occurred  which  would  lessen 
the  concern  we  expressed  In  our  August  28, 
1958,  letter  to  you.  On  the  contrary,  since 
then  the  United  States  has  started,  and  Is 
continuing,  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. Such  a  display  as  you  suggest  could, 
and  probably  would,  aid  the  antl-U.S. 
propaganda  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  or 
Its  satellites,  especially  In  Asia.  Further- 
more, publicity  on  the  use  and  effects  of 
these  bombs,  particularly  when  such 
issuances  apparently  would  have  Govern- 
ment sanction,  could  negatively  affect  the 
UB.  position  in  the  Geneva  negotiations  and 
Jeop>ardlze  the  prospect  for  their  success. 
On  point  (2)  : 

Release  of  data  on  size,  weight  and  shape 
of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs  would 
make  possible  production  of  artists'  con- 
ceptions, or  even  models,  of  the  weapons  for 
public  dl^lay.  Use  of  such  representations 
could  produce  the  same  unfavorable  results 
for  the  United  States  as  are  mentioned 
above. 

On  point  (3)  : 

The  Trinity  device  detonated  at  Alamo- 
gordo was  a  device  and  not  a  weapon  and 
therefore  differed  somewhat  in  appearance 
from  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  bombs. 
However,  all  three  are  so  closely  associated 
In  the  public  mind  that.  In  our  view,  public 
display  of  the  Trinity  device  would  also  be 
objectionable  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 
May  we  reiterate  and  reafflrm  the  Com- 
mission's Judgment  as  expressed  In  our 
August  26,  1958,  letter  to  you  "that  public 
display  of  models  of  these  two  bombs  at 
this  time  Involves  considerations  different 
from  those  In  the  case  of  displaying  con- 
ventional weapKjns  and  would  arouse  an- 
tagonism abroad  that  would  far  outweigh 
any  benefite  that  might  accrue  from  Infor- 
mational or  historical  considerations." 

If  there  should  be  any  change  In  the  Com- 
mlsslons  views,  we  vrtU  be  happy  to  so 
Inform  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  R.  LtnEDECXS, 
General  Manager. 

Mat  11,  1960. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C 

Gentlemen:  With  reference  to  your  letter 
of  April  16  and  your  refusal  of  other  requests 
made  In  my  letter  of  January  12.  1069, 1  am 
now  inquiring  as  to  the  statut«y  basis  for 
your  refusal. 

I  can  imderstand  security  classification 
but  It  seems  to  me  that  these  matters  are 
far  afleld. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charub  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 
fNo    answM-    was    ever    received    to    this 
letter.] 

Mat  9,  1060. 
U.8.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  I  should  appreciate  your  at- 
tention to  these  two  requests: 

1  That  I  be  advised  whethw:  the  Infor- 
mation contained  In  the  foUowlng  quotation 
la  all  right  for  me  to  use  publicly: 

"Some  of  the  practice  bombs  dropped  at 
Wendover,  after  previous  secret  testing  at 


Inyokem.  were  called  immpUns  by  the  men. 
They  were  fatter  than  the  normal  high  ex- 
plosive IXHnbs  then  whistling  down  on 
Germany.  Only  Tlbbets  and  a  few  scientists 
and  weaponeers  at  Wendover  know  the  rea- 
son. What  the  609th  bombardiers  were 
dropping  was  the  sh^  of  the  fat  man,  or 
Plutonium  bomb.  Inside  the  bomb  casing, 
blocks  of  Plutonium  were  to  be  formed  In 
a  loose  sphere,  to  be  compressed  by  64  deto- 
nators at  the  Instant  of  Implosion.  The 
fact  that  no  such  bomb  ever  had  been  as- 
sembled, except  on  the  drawing  boards  of 
theoreticians  at  Los  Alamos,  made  no  dif- 
ference. The  entire  Manhattan  project  was 
that  way:  one  section  was  always  learning 
to  use  something  that  another  section  was 
still  not  sure  it  would  ever  be  able  to  make. 

"Actually  the  fat  man  was  not  shaped 
like  a  pumpkin,  but  like  a  teardrop.  The 
bomb's  forwEu-d  end  was  bulbuous,  taper- 
ing away  gradually  to  the  flns.  Each  bomb 
weighed  about  13,000  pounds  and  wore  a 
casing  of  such  highly  polished  metal  that 
crew  members  could  use  It  as  a  mirror  to 
comb  their  hair." 

2.  I  should  like  to  renew  my  request  that 
models  of  the  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
Ixtmbs  be  made  available  for  display  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Certainly  these 
are  historical  Items  and.  obviously,  there  Is 
nothing  secret  about  them  anymore. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Cbarlbb  O.  Porter, 
Member  of  Congress. 

[Note. — The  quotation  Is  from  the  book, 
"No  High  Ground,"  by  Fletcher  Knebel  and 
Charles  W.  Bailey  11,  Harper  &  Brother, 
New  York,  1960.) 

U.8.  Atomic  Knergy  OoMinsaiON, 

Washington,  B.C..  June  11. 1960. 
Hon.  Charles  O.  Poster, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  MS.  Porter:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  May  9,  1©60,  renewing  your  re- 
quest that  models  of  the  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  bombs  be  made  available  for  dis- 
play at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
asking  our  views  as  to  whether  It  would  be 
appropriate  for  you  to  use  publicly  a  state- 
ment quoted  In  your  letter  describing  the 
"Fat  Man." 

As  you  know,  data  on  the  size,  weight, 
shape,  and  external  characteristics  of  these 
weapons  are  no  longer  classified.  However,  I 
must  advice  you  that  It  Is  my  judgment,  con- 
curred In  by  the  Department  of  State,  tiiat 
public  display  of  the  bomb  models  or  public 
description  of  their  slae,  weight,  shape,  and 
external  characteristics  would  still  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Public  use  of  your  referenced  statement 
concerning  the  "Fat  Man"  presents  an  ad- 
ditional problem  which  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
Mr.  Charles  M''r«>"^"  of  our  staff  discuss  with 
you  at  greater  length  at  your  convenience. 

If  there  should  be  any  change  In  our  views. 
I  will  be  happy  to  so  Inform  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  McCone. 


NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE  SERVICE 
STANDARDS  FOR  LOCAL  SERV- 
ICE CARRIERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previouB 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlonan  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Brock]  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  local 
service  airline  industry  Is  compoeed  of 
20    carriers — 13    operaUng   within  the 
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boundaries  of  the  original  4B  States  and 
7  operating  in  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

These  airlines  were  created  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  provide  a  net- 
work of  air  service  for  small  and  me- 
dium-size communities  which  would 
connect  these  smaller  communities  with 
the  large  business  and  transportation 
hubs  throughout  the  country.  The 
feeder-line  character  of  these  carriers 
Is  described  by  the  CAB  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity which  is  the  document  that  gives 
these  airlines  legal  authority  to  op- 
erate: 

The  services  authorized  by  this  certificate, 
as  amended,  were  originally  established  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  policy  by  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  that  In  the  dis- 
charge ot  Its  obligation  to  encourage  and 
develop  air  transportation  under  the  CtvU 
Aeronautics  Act,  as  amended.  It  is  in  the 
public  Interest  to  establish  certain  air  car- 
riers who  will  be  prlmarUy  engaged  In  short- 
haul  air  transportation  as  distinguished 
from  the  service  rendered  by  tninfcUne  air 
carriers.  In  accepting  this  certificate,  as 
amended,  the  holder  acknowledges  and 
agrees  that  the  primary  purpose  of  this  cer- 
tificate, as  amended.  Is  to  authorize  and  re- 
quire it  to  offer  short-haiil,  local  or  feeder, 
air  transportation  service  of  the  character 
described  above. 

The  scope  of  local  service  operations 
is  immense.  These  carriers  in  1959 
served  511  cities  in  the  United  States  and 
327  military  bases.  The  importance  of 
this  coverage  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  300  of  the  cities  served  and  59  of 
the  military  bases  served  rely  exclusive- 
ly on  these  feeder  airlines  for  commer- 
cial air  service. 

Tlie  scope  of  local  service  operations 
is  and  has  been  expanding  at  a  rapid 
rate.  More  than  6,000  route  miles  ^ave 
been  added  to  local  carrier  systems  in 
the  past  3  years,  and  the  CAB  is  present- 
ly conducting  further  proceedings  which 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  substantial 
extension  of  local  service  routes. 

The  extension  of  local  service  routes 
has  been  attended  by  significant  in- 
creases in  all  types  of  traffic.  Passenger 
traffic  on  the  feeder  lines  has  increased 
fivefold  in  the  decade  1949-59  and  25 
percent  in  the  period  from  1958  to  1959. 
Mail,  express  and  freight  traffic  has 
tripled  during  the  past  decade. 

Despite  these  impressive  strides  the 
local  service  industry  has  required  in- 
creasing amounts  of  Federal  subsidy. 
In  1955  the  feeder  subsidy  within  the 
continental  United  States  totaled  $21.3 
million.  Diuing  the  present  session  of 
Congress  the  CAB  told  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  for  Inde- 
pendent Offices  that  $66.8  million  would 
be  required  in  fiscal  1961  for  the  feed- 
ers— including  the  Alaskan  and  Ha- 
waiian operators.  Later,  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
this  figure  was  revised  upwards,  and  the 
current  estimate  of  the  CAB  is  that 
approximately  $77  million  will  accrue  in 
fiscal  1961. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the 
payment  of  subsidy  to  help  these  feeder 
lines.    I  am  completely  c<mvinced  that 
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subsidy  Is  necessary  to  keep  these  serv- 
ices in  or  eration,  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  publ  c  derives  Important,  Indeed  tn- 
dispensa  >le.  benefits  from  these  services. 

Howev  ir.  I  am  frankly  alarmed  at  tlie 
rapid  acd  substantial  increases  in  the 
amount  3f  this  subsidy.  I  believe  it  is 
importait  to  determine  whether  these 
increase?  are  necessary  or  whether  they 
represen ,  inefficient  management  and 
waste. 

I  am  f I  uniliar  in  detail  with  one  feeder 
operation,  that  of  Prcmtier  Airlines 
which  OF  erates  in  the  State  of  Nebraska 
and  ttin>ughout  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  nspresent.  The  subsidy  for  this 
company  totaled  $2.5  million  in  1955 — 
Service  :  dail  Pay  and  Subsidy  for  UJS. 
Certifica  ied  Air  Carriers,  an  official  CAB 
publicatj  sn.  The  Aviation  Daily  for 
June  2,  1960,  Indicates  Frontier  has  re- 
quested k  subsidy  of  $6.9  million  for  the 
year  beginning  May  1,  1960. 

Undov  btedly  part  of  this  increase  has 
been  cavsed  by  the  expansion  of  Fron- 
roiites  throughout  the  State  of 
But  I  am  equally  certain  that 
a  great  liart  of  this  increase  is  the  result 
of  ineffic  ency  and  poor  service  which  has 
discoura  !:ed  patronage  and  lost  incalcu- 
lable an  ounts  of  revenue. 

I  do  rot  intend  to  go  into  the  details 
of  the  p  )or  service  and  passenger  hard- 
ship whch  have  occurred  in  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this 
point  tlie  following  editorial  published 
in  the  June  16  issue  of  the  Norfolk  Daily 
News.  Narfolk,  Nebr.,  which  portrajrs  a 
detailed  account  of  the  inadequacy  of 
thisservce: 
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route,  serving  Norfolk.  The  fight  started  as 
an  effort  to  preserve  senrlce  in  Norfolk  but 
service  is  bo  poor  In  the  other  communities 
that  they  want  relief,  too. 

Nebraskans  should  realize  that  Frontier's 
poor  performance  is  more  than  something 
that  may  Inconvenience  a  few  htindred  atr 
passengers  in  14  communities.  It  stzlkes  at 
the  very  heart  of  o\u-  economy.  Business- 
men often  must  fiy  but  eo  unrell&ble  is 
Flutter  that  many  gave  up.  according  to  the 
affidavits. 

Out-of-state  visitors  must  be  amaawl  at 
the  kind  of  service  we  Nebraskans  are  given 
as  a  matter  of  course.  They  can  only  con- 
clude we  are  satisfied  with  poor  service  or 
don't  know  any  better. 

But  Senator  CAmi.  Ctnrns,  Bepreaentative 
Larry  Brock,  and  the  State  Aeroiuutlcs  De- 
partment know  better.  Tbey  are  orglng  the 
CAB  to  provide  us  vrlth  competent  feeder 
airline  service.  The  CAB  hearing  wUl  take 
many  months  to  complete  but  Nebraska's 
business  climate  requires  the  proper  de- 
cision. 

Nor  do  I  intend.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
cuss the  extent  to  which  this  service  has 
discouraged  travel  and  thereby  increased 
the  subsidy  expense.  The  State  of 
Nebraska  and  many  of  the  cities  affected 
by  the  substandard  service  have  filed 
extensive  proof  with  the  CAB  and  have 
requested  a  prompt  hearing  and  prompt 
relief.  I  sincerely  hope  the  CAB  will 
take  prompt  action  in  this  particular 
case,  and  I  emphatically  urge  them  to  do 
so. 

Apart  from  any  individual  case,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  face  a  broader  question  of 
national  scope  and  Importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Inefficient  opera- 
tions and  poor  service  that  discourage 
feeder-Une  patronage  result  in  substan- 
tial amounts  of  unnecessary  subsidy. 

The  question  is:  How  do  we  insure 
that  our  subsidy  dollar  is  well  spent? 
What  procedures  can  be  instituted  which 
will  reasonably  guarantee  that  adequate 
service  will  be  rendered  by  the  feeder- 
line  carriers? 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  con- 
tains certain  provisions  defining  the 
duty  of  all  air  carriers  with  respect  to 
adequate  service  for  the  public.  Section 
404  of  this  act  provides : 

(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  air  carrier 
to  provide  and  furnish  interstate  and  over- 
sea air  transportation,  as  authorized  by  Its 
certificate,  upon  reasonable  request  therefor 
and  to  provide  reasonable  through  service  In 
such  air  transportation  in  connection  with 
other  fdr  carriers;  to  provide  safe  and 
adequate  service,  equipment,  and  facilities 
In  connection  with  such  transportation;  to 
establish,  observe,  and  enforce  Just  and 
reasonable  individual  and  Joint  rates,  fares, 
and  charges,  and  Just  and  reasonable  claaal- 
flcatlons,  riUes,  regulations,  and  practices  re- 
lating to  such  air  transportation;  and.  In 
case  of  such  Joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges, 
to  establish  Just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
divisions  thereof  as  between  air  carriers  par- 
ticipating therein  which  shall  not  unduly 
prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such  participating 
air  carriers. 

(b)  No  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
shall  make,  give,  or  cause  any  undue  or 
unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
pfu-ticular  person,  port,  locality,  or  descrip- 
tion of  traffic  In  air  transportation  In  any 
respect  whatsoever  or  subject  any  particular 
person,  port,  locality,  or  description  of  traffic 
in  air  transportation  to  any  unjiist  discrimi- 
nation or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  disad- 
vantage in  any  reepect  whatsoever. 
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Under  the  authority  of  this  section 
the  CAB  has  recently  issued  a  number 
of  so-called  service-adequacy  deci- 
sions— the  Toledo  Adequacy  Investiga- 
tion, Docket  No.  8851 ;  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Adequacy  Investigation,  Dock- 
et No.  7184;  the  Fort  Worth  Investiga- 
tion, Docket  No.  7382:  and  the  Flint- 
Grand  Rapids  Adequacy  Investigation, 
Docket  No.  9177. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  these  cases 
are  new  developments  and  constitute  an 
only  recently  evidenced  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  to  enforce  adequate 
service,  and  apart  from  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  cases  relate  to  feeder-line 
adequacy  questions  which  are  quite  dif- 
ferent, there  is  a  severe  inherent  limita- 
tion on  these  section  404  cases  which 
renders  them  relatively  useless  in  the 
local  service  situation.  I  would  like  to 
explain  in  some  detail  why  section  404 
proceedings  are  relatively  inefficient  in 
most  feeder-service  situations. 

The  feeder-line  air  service  authorized 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  temporary. 
It  was  authorized  on  a  use-it-or-lose-it 
basis.  Under  the  terms  of  this  CAB 
policy,  a  community  is  awarded  air  serv- 
ice and  then  after  6  months  of  prelimi- 
nary operations  the  following  year  is 
used  as  a  test  period  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  community  generates  a  minimum 
traffic  quota  of  five  enplaned  passengers 
per  day,  or  an  average  of  seven  on  the 
segment,  this,  of  course,  in  the  absence 
of  unusual  and  abnormal  circumstances. 
Also,  the  poUcy  of  the  Board,  following 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  establish 
an  adequate  air  traiisix>rtation  system 
in  the  United  States  has  been  to  take 
Into  account  the  isolation  of  communities 
and  the  inadequacy  or  total  lack  of  other 
public  transportation  facilities. 

Obviously  the  use-it-or-lose-it  pro- 
gram can  be  easily  defeated  by  the 
caiTler  providing  inadequate  service  dur- 
ing the  test  period  thereby  discouraging 
or  thwarting  traffic  development.  This 
has  actually  happened  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  and  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  circumstances 
the  normal  section  404  adequacy  of  serv- 
ice proceedings  are  completely  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  the  problem.  These 
cases  take  between  2  to  4  years  to  proc- 
ess and  in  the  interval  the  inadequate 
service  has  killed  any  inclination  to  pa- 
tronize air  service  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  Long  before  the  adequacy  pro- 
ceedings can  be  processed  the  experi- 
mental period  has  expired  and  the  com- 
munity is  confronted  with  a  certificate 
renewal  case  in  which  the  outcome  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  by  reason  of  the 
artificially  depressed  traffic  record. 

This  is  clearly  inequitable.  It  con- 
travenes the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  in  which  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity are  paramount. 

However,  there  is  a  convenient  and 
practical  way  to  avoid  this  inequity.  The 
CAB  should  augment  their  "use  it  or 
lose  it"  program  by  promulgating  regu- 
lations that  spell  out  In  detail  what  con- 
stitutes adequate  service  on  any  given 


route  for  purposes  of  testing  the  traffic 
potential  of  the  route.  Such  regulations 
would  spell  out  such  matters  as  the  fre- 
quency of  8«-vlce  required,  the  routings, 
connections,  commuter  service,  its  on- 
time  performance,  the  practicability  of 
its  schedules,  its  dependability  and  other 
factors  that  relate  to  public  service. 

Failure  to  cconply  with  these  service 
precepts  would  automatically  disqualify 
the  period  during  which  the  inadequacies 
prevail  and  it  would  not  constitute  a 
portion  of  the  test  period.  This  would 
effectively  compel  the  carrier  to  provide 
adequate  service  for  the  test  period  with- 
out resort  to  the  cumbersome,  expensive, 
and  time-consuming  proceedings  under 
section  404.  The  carrier  could  no  longer 
count  on  weeding  out  the  small  cities  and 
keeping  the  terminals  because  the  test 
period  would  not  start  until  the  carrier 
had  provided  adequate  service  for  the 
requisite  period.  There  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
feeder  lines  to  desire  to  change  the  na- 
ture of  their  operation  by  dropping  small 
cities  and  seeking  rich  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  proposal  I  am  advanc- 
ing. These  local  service  carriers  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  Federal  sub- 
sidy— indeed,  without  it  they  could  not 
exist.  The  amount  of  that  subsidy  is  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice since  commercial  revenue  that  is  lost 
due  to  bad  service  must  be  replaced  by 
subsidy  dollars.  Consequently,  these 
carriers  cannot  expect  to  exercise  rela- 
tively imchecked  discretion  as  to  the 
quality  of  service  they  provide.  Even 
the  self-sufficient,  nonsubsidized  parts 
of  the  airline  industry  are  held  account- 
able to  the  public  for  the  quality  of  serv- 
ice they  provide.  This  is  done  by  sec- 
tion 404  proceedings.  Since — as  I  have 
demonstrated— the  section  404  proceed- 
ings are  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
feeder  use-it-or-lose-it  services,  then  I 
see  no  alternative  to  the  adoption  of  my 
proposal. 

We  ill  Nebraska  have  daily  seen,  at 
close  range,  the  abuses  and  hardship 
that  result  when  a  feeder  abdicates  its 
duty  to  the  small  towns.  I  have  read 
dozens  of  affidavits  from  passengers  out- 
lining unbelievably  irresponsible  and  un- 
reliable service  provided  by  this  subsi- 
dized airline.  Cities  that  once  had  good 
traffic  records  have  withered  away  to  a 
fraction  of  their  former  patronage  due  to 
this  treatment.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  air  service  pattern  in  Ne- 
braska is  endangered.  Not  only  the  pub- 
lic but  the  Government  which  pays  this 
subsidy  is  being  shortchanged. 

Of  course,  it  may  be  too  late  to  do  any 
good  in  Nebraska  even  if  my  proposal 
were  adopted.  However,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  CAB  will  give  immediate  catx- 
sideration  to  setting  a  prehearing  con- 
ference and  an  expedited  hearing  to  pro- 
vide relief  for  Nebraska  before  it  is  too 
late.  I  see  no  reason,  legal,  or  other- 
wise, why  as  a  part  of  the  relief  granted 
Nebraska,  the  CAB  should  not  rule  that 
no  fair  test  has  yet  been  accorded  Ne- 
braska imder  the  "use  It  or  lose  It"  pro- 
gram, then  spell  out  service  adequacy 


requirements,  and  then  resume  the  ex- 
periment dating  from  the  inauguration 
of  adequate  service. 

Or.  in  the  alternative,  since  public 
good  will  for  Frontier  has  waned  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the  CAB  could  substi- 
tute a  new  feeder  Une  for  Frontier  and 
start  the  experiment  over,  only  this  time 
providing  a  full  regulatory  pattern  of 
what  constitutes  adequate  service  so  that 
a  fair  test  can  be  assumed. 

As  a  matter  of  national  transportation 
policy  I  believe  that  this  pitH)osal  is  the 
only  means  by  which  Congress  can  be 
certain  its  subsidy  dollars  are  being  well 
spent.  In  view  of  the  alarming  increase 
in  subsidy — which  will  have  nearly  quad- 
rupled in  the  Interval  between  1955  and 
1961 — I  can  see  no  other  reasonable 
course  to  pursue.  Therefore,  I  am  calling 
on  the  CAB  to  study  this  proposal  and  if 
legislation  is  required  I  will  be  glad  to 
introduce  it  and  have  confidence  that  it 
would  receive  wide  support  in  Congress. 


ARGUMENTS  FOR  AND  AGAINST  THE 
ITEM  VETO 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  ScHWKNGEL]  Is  recognlzcd  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  past  3  weeks,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  fioor  to  present 
some  backgroimd  material  in  support  of 
the  three  resolutions  which  I  have  of- 
fered to  give  the  President  the  item  veto 
authority. 

On  two  previous  occasions,  I  have 
dealt  with  the  history  of  the  item  veto 
and  the  use  of  the  item  veto  power  in 
the  States.  Today,  I  wish  to  review  the 
argiunents,  pro  and  con,  concerning  the 
item  veto. 

My  own  convictions  about  the  need 
for  this  authority  have  led  me  to  direct 
considerable  research  in  'this  field.  My 
legislative  assistants  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Russell  Ross,  have  worked  on  all 
aspects  of  the  issue  for  over  a  year. 

They  have  provided  me  with  the  sub- 
stance for  these  remarks  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  three  resolutions 
which  have  been  offered  to  grant  this 
authority  to  the  President.  I  am  par- 
ticularly indebted  to  D.  T.  Doan  for  his 
work  on  the  history  of  the  veto  power; 
to  Robert  Downer  for  this  study  of  the 
item  veto  power  as  exercised  in  the  42 
States  which  provide  this  authority;  and 
to  Tom  Scheuerman  for  today's  treatise 
on  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Issue. 

In  offering  these  rescdutions  and  In 
taking  the  floor  to  support  them,  it  has 
bten  my  hope  that  I  can  generate  sup- 
port— not  only  amoi^  the  Members  who 
should  be  concerned  with  this  problem — 
but  among  their  constituents.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  we  need  an  educational  pro- 
gram before  we  are  going  to  get  the  nec- 
essary action  in  Congress.  If  we  can  get 
the  people  aroused  and  encourage  them 
to  write  and  speak  their  own  convictions 
about  this  obvious  need,  we  will  even- 
tually get  action  at  this  level 
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There  have  arisen  many  ai^fxunents 
both  for  and  against  the  item  reto  since 
it  was  first  requested  by  President  Grant 
in  1873.  The  purpose  of  these  remarks 
is  to  examine  the  most  important  of  theae 
arguments,  and  try  to  apply  them  to  the 
present  day  situation.  While  many  of 
these  pro  and  con  argimients  attempt  to 
rationalize  for  or  against  the  item  veto 
on  the  basis  of  some  theoretical  motive, 
it  seems  to  be  much  more  important  to 
examine  the  item  veto  and  see  just  what 
good  or  bad  would  actually  result  from 
its  use. 

ThCTe  seem  to  be  four  basic  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  as  concrete 
reasons  why  the  Executive  should  have 
the  power  to  veto  certain  items  of  a  gen- 
eral appropriation  bill.  The  first  of  these 
Is  that  42  of  our  50  States  have  the  item 
veto,  and  have  used  it  with  much  success. 
No  State  has  ever  taken  away  this  power 
once  it  has  been  instituted,  a  good  Indi- 
cation that  the  Governors  have  used  it 
with  proper  discretion.  This  point  will 
not  be  labored,  but  should  definitely  be 
considered. 

Second,  the  use  of  the  all-inclusive 
general  appropriation  bill  has  resulted 
in  many  complications  which  could  be 
avoided  by  the  power  of  the  item  veto. 
Most  appropriation  bills  are  presented 
to  the  President  very  near  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  thus  put  unnecessary  pres- 
sure upon  him.  He  mxist  either  veto  the 
bill  in  its  entirety  and  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  some  very  valid  project,  or  he  can 
pass  the  bill  which  may  include  many 
projects  which  are  Just  thrown  In  with 
the  more  valid  ones.  There  is  no  need 
for  this  type  of  situation.  As  exempli- 
fied by  the  last  public  works  bill,  the 
President  can  be  forced  to  use  his  veto 
when  he  is  known  to  support  certain 
parts  of  the  bill.  The  result  of  such  veto 
is  that  these  important  projects  may  be 
held  up  until  the  next  session.  The  item 
veto  would  allow  the  President  to  slow 
up  the  progress  of  the  unnecessary  items, 
and  still  pass  those  It^ns  which  are  of 
prime  importance.  We  all  know  that 
our  legislative  process  is  very  crmaber- 
some,  and  the  vetoing  of  an  mtire  bill 
just  adds  to  this  problem.  When  Con- 
gress Is  faced  with  the  possibility  of  an 
item  veto,  it  would  make  them  present 
their  appr(H)rlatlon  bills  earlier  in  the 
session  so  that  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  override  such  veto  if  they  saw 
fit.  The  practice  of  presenting  appro- 
priaticm  bills  at  the  latest  possible  time 
benefits  no  one  when  the  entire  bill  Is 
vetoed. 

The  third  argimient  raised  in  favor  of 
the  item  veto  is  that  it  would  help  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  unnecessary  pro- 
grams which  often  find  their  way  into 
these  all-incliisive  general  appropriation 
bills.  It  is  no  hidden  secret  that  many 
items  are  added  to  these  biUs  which 
could  not  possibly  pass  a  majority  of 
Congress  if  they  were  considered  on 
their  own  merits.  These  "pork"  or  ex- 
cess items  are  added  to  the  general  bill 
to  gain  support  from  Members  by  add- 
ing features  which  are  favorable  to 
them,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
President  would  have  to  veto  the  entire 
bill  if  he  wanted  to  prevent  such  "pork** 
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leglslatio  1.  Many  times  these  items  are 
widely  se  >arated.  either  in  their  nature, 
or  in  tlM  locality  with  which  they  are 
ccmcemel.  Locridng  at  this  problem 
realistica  ly,  this  type  of  legislating  is 
going  be:  ond  the  fimction  of  Congress 
to  make  uad  pass  those  laws  which  are 
necessan  to  run  the  Government. 
While  Ccngress  may  look  upon  this  so- 
called  loi  [rolling  as  a  secret  weapon  to 
get  legisl  ition  past  the  President,  it  has 
often  resulted  in  spending  large  sums 
of  mone:  on  projects  which  would  have 
little  ch  ince  of  being  passed  if  con- 
sidered { lone.  This  should  not  be,  and 
was  not  Qtended  to  be,  within  the  power 
of  Congi  Bss. 

The  f(urth  and,  ir  my  opinion,  the 
most  im]  ortant  argument  for  giving  the 
Presiden  ,  the  use  of  the  item  veto  is  that 
this  wou  d  be  one  positive  step  toward 
controlliig  our  Government  spending 
and  keeping  the  budget  within  balance. 
It  is  ver:  difficult  to  say  just  how  effec- 
tive the  tem  veto  would  be  in  maintain- 
ing Gov<  mment  spending,  but  it  would, 
at  least  n  some  instances,  require  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  those  appropriations 
which  ai  e  not  absolutely  necessary  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  use  of  the 
item  vet  >  by  the  California  Governor  in 
1913  ena  sled  him  to  cut  15  percent  of  the 
total  api  tropriations,  none  of  which  was 
repassed  by  the  legislature.  With  the 
right  to  I  >verride  any  use  of  the  item  veto 
by  the  l^resident  vested  in  Congress,  it 
would  n(  >t  be  a  case  of  losing  some  proj- 
ects wh  ch  are  valid  and  Important. 
The  diffjrence  in  effect,  would  be  that 
instead  of  the  possibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent vetoing  the  entire  bill  and  losing 
some  vtlid  and  necessary  projects  or 
passing  i  bill  which  includes  several  or 
many  itims  that  are  not  in  the  public 
interest,  the  item  veto  would  enable  both 
the  President  and  Congress  to  consider 
each  itei  a  separately  so  that  the  needed 
ones  remain  and  the  others  are  weeded 
out. 

The  <  ontinued  use  of  pork  bcurel 
legislaticn  and  the  resulting  increased 
Government  spending  without  the  iton 
veto,  all(  >W8  Congress  to  place  an  undue 
burden  i  pon  both  the  President  and  the 
taxpayei.  It  is  the  President  who 
shoulders  the  responsibility  for  a  stable 
economy,  He  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  effect  of  continally  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending,  while  the  Congress- 
man ma  f  ignore  this  as  long  as  he  gets 
his  Shan  of  the  "pork."  When  the  taxes 
increase  as  they  do  with  Government 
spending,  the  taxpayer  looks  to  the 
President  for  help.  With  these  two 
parties  i  haring  In  the  adverse  condi- 
tions wl  ich  thus  result,  the  use  of  the 
item  veto  would  give  the  President  the 
right  to  try  and  contain  the  Govern- 
ment spt  nding  for  which  he  is  primarily 
reiponsi  ^e.  Again  it  must  be  reiterated 
that  thi£  Item  veto  Is  not  a  complete  cure 
for  this  problem,  but  it  at  least  gives 
the  Prealdent  the  right  to  consider  each 
Item  sep  itrately  and  thus  takes  one  posi- 
tive step  toward  handling  the  probl«n- 
We  mu£K  also  consider  the  effect  which 
these  a  ppropriations  have  town  the 
future    lOovemment    spending.    While 


the  pork  barrel  legislation  presents  a 
very  troublesome  problem  in  and  of  it- 
self, these  appropriations  are  often  2- 
or  3-year  projects,  which  means  that 
more  money  must  be  appropriated  next 
year.  This  further  shows  the  need  for 
a  careful  examination  of  the  individual 
items,  and  an  all-out  effort  to  appro- 
priate the  taxpayer's  money  only  where 
there  is  a  valid  and  necessary  project. 

Many  argximcnts  have  been  raised  in 
opposition  to  the  item  veto  since  Presi- 
dent Grant  first  requested  this  power  in 
1873.  In  considering  these  arguments,  it 
is  important  that  they  be  viewed  with 
respect  to  today's  problem  of  increased 
Government  spending  and  the  resulting 
rise  in  taxes.  One  argxmient  against  the 
item  veto  is  that  It  would  lessen  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  the  voters,  as 
they  would  depend  on  the  President  to 
veto  all  the  unnecessary  appropriations. 
As  long  as  they  receive  their  demands  in 
the  bill,  they  could  tell  the  voters  back 
home  that  they  tried,  even  though  the 
President  vetoed  the  item.  This  argu- 
ment seems  to  say  that  what  Congress  is 
presently  doing  through  its  pork  barrel 
legislation  illustrates  a  responsibility  of 
Congress  which  cannot  be  taken  away. 
It  is  difiicult  to  see  where  Congress  would 
lose  any  legitimate  responsibility  by  the 
use  of  the  item  veto.  If  the  Congress- 
man has  a  valid  project  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rest  of  the  Members,  it  will  succeed 
if  he  presents  this  need  in  a  proper  man- 
ner not  only  to  Congress  but  to  the 
President.  If  it  is  necessary  that  the 
President  take  the  responsibility  to  veto 
the  unnecessary  provisions  in  order  to 
curtail  Government  spending.  It  should 
be  done,  as  pork  barrel  legislation  is  a 
good  indication  that  Congress  is  not  al- 
ways concerned  with  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

A  second  argiunent  often  raised 
against  the  item  veto  is  that  it  would 
strengthen  an  already  powerful  Execu- 
tive. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  item 
veto  would,  have  to  be  used  with  much 
discretion  by  the  President.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  use  of  the  power  could  be- 
come abusive,  as  long  as  Congress  made 
use  of  its  right  to  override  the  veto.  The 
threat  of  overriding  would  tend  to  keep 
the  President  from  using  the  Item  veto, 
except  when  absolutely  necessary.  The 
reports  of  the  States  further  show  that 
the  item  veto  has  been  very  useful,  with 
very  little  evidence  of  abuse  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. Assiunlng.  therefore,  that  the 
item  veto  is  used  with  much  discretion 
by  the  President,  it  would  usually  be  con- 
fined to  those  projects  which  are  unnec- 
essary and  could  not  stand  in  Congress 
if  considered  on  their  own  merits.  Since 
the  President  is  held  responsible  to  the 
people  for  the  ever-Increasing  Govern- 
ment spending,  this  so-called  Increased 
power  to  the  President  woiUd  really  be 
one  small  way  in  which  he  might  be  able 
to  slow  down  Government  spending, 
especially  on  projects  which  are  urmec- 
essary. 

A  third  argument  against  the  Item 
veto  is  that  it  would  destroy  the  checks 
and  balances  provided  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  that  Congress  would  lose  its  pow- 
er to  tack  on  measures  to  a  bill  which 
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the  President  would  like  to  pass  if  con- 
sidered separately.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  Congress'  check 
upon  the  President  is  through  the  right 
to  override  the  veto.  By  presenting  the 
appropriation  bills  earlier  in  the  session. 
Congress  could  force  the  President  to 
veto  those  items  of  which  he  disapproved 
and  there  would  still  be  time  for  recon- 
sideration by  Congress.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  most  of  those  items  which 
would  be  vetoed  are  those  which  Con- 
gress— and  everyone  else — knows  could 
not  pass  if  considered  separately,  and 
this  is  precisely  the  problem  which  the 
item  veto  seeks  to  cure.  The  only  change 
in  the  real  "check  and  balance"  set  up 
by  the  Constitution  is  that  the  item  veto 
vould  allow  the  President  to  check  those 
items  which  would  probably  not  have 
been  passed  by  Congress  if  considered 
separately. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  right  now  is  the 
control  of  Government  spending  and 
keeping  the  taxpayers  happy.  The  need 
for  the  item  veto  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  today's  problems.  The  re- 
sponsibility for  our  budget  lies  prima- 
rily with  the  President,  and  yet  he  is  de- 
prived of  a  power  which  would  help  him 
to  handle  this  responsibility.  He  should 
be  allowed  to  consider  each  item  on  its 
own  merits,  subject,  of  course,  to  Con- 
gress right  to  override  the  vetoed  items. 
The  presence  of  the  item  veto  would 
compel  Congress  to  present  the  appro- 
priation bills  earlier  in  the  session  so 
that  the  items  could  be  reconsidered  if 
vetoed  by  the  President.  This  seems  to 
be  a  much  faster  way  of  legislating  than 
by  vetoing  the  entire  biH  and  requiring 
a  new  bill  to  include  only  the  acceptable 
Items.  This  whole  concept  is  predicated 
upon  sound  discretion  by  the  President, 
so  that  the  power  Is  used  only  where  it 
Is  absolutely  necessary.  If  used  with 
this  idea  in  mind,  this  is  a  positive  step 
toward  bo-nrfUng  one  of  the  main  prob- 
lems oonfronting  our  Government,  an 
ever-Increasing  budget  which  can  only 
be  balanced  by  increased  taxes. 

Before  leaving  the  argumoits  which 
have  been  presented  pro  and  con  on  the 
Item  veto,  permit  me  to  offer  them  in 
simmiary: 

"Hie  arguments  for  the  Item  veto  are 
primarily  ooncemed  with  giving  the 
President  some  means  of  cutting  down 
the  unnecessary  q}ending  by  our  Gov- 
ernment. By  considering  each  Item  of 
an  mppropriatlon  bill  separately,  the 
President  could  eliminate  those  Items 
which  would  never  be  passed  If  examined 
on  their  own  merits.  The  taxpayer  Is 
the  one  who  suffers  by  the  Increased 
Government  spending,  and  he  looks  upon 
the  President  to  do  something  about  It. 
Yet  the  President,  who  should  be  able  to 
eliminate  the  unsoimd  and  unnecessary 
expenditures,  is  Instead  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion where  he  Is  almost  powerless.  In 
considering  a  general  appropriation  bill, 
the  President  must  either  veto  the  entire 
bill  and  slow  up  the  passage  of  s<«ne  very 
valid  items  which  must  then  be  put  in 
a  new  bill  unless  the  veto  is  overridden 
by  Congress,  or  he  may  sign  the  whole 
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bill  and  thus  put  Into  effect  many  Items 
which  would  never  be  passed  if  consid- 
ered on  their  own  merits. 

The  success  of  the  iton  veto  would 
depend  upon  the  President.  If  he  made 
use  of  it  only  on  those  items  which  are 
obviously  unnecessary  and  invalid,  the 
item  veto  would  serve  its  purpose  of 
eliminating  those  projects  which  are  not 
needed  and  are  included  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  keep  a  certain  Congressman  or  a 
group  of  Congressmen  happy.  The  check 
upon  the  President  would  obviously  be  by 
Congress  right  to  override  any  veto  of 
the  President. 

This  right  to  override  the  President's 
veto  would  probably  induce  Congress  to 
speed  up  its  work  on  these  appropriation 
bills  so  that  they  would  still  be  in  session 
to  consider  any  possible  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  present  system,  these 
bills  are  presented  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion so  that  the  pressure  is  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  them  in  order  to  get  the 
valid  projects  Into  effect.  This,  of  course, 
brings  with  it  those  imnecessary  itesns 
which  the  item  veto  seeks  to  eliminate 
and  which  results  in  increased  taxes  to 
the  taxpayer. 

The  main  arguments  against  the  item 
veto  are  centered  around  Congress'  \m- 
willingness  to  relinquish  any  of  its  power 
to  the  President.  If  the  item  veto  is 
used  properly,  however,  the  only  thing 
Congress  would  be  giving  up  is  those 
projects  which  coxild  not  be  passed  if 
considered  on  their  own  merits.  If  the 
vetoed  projects  are  needed,  they  could 
be  passed  by  overriding  the  veto.  The 
Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  has 
a  duty  to  the  taxpayer  to  prevent  un- 
necessary increases  in  taxes,  and  the  use 
of  the  item  veto  would  be  a  positive  step 
toward  solving  such  a  problem. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  I  have  introduced  three  joint  res- 
olutions— House  Jomt  Resolution  691, 
House  Joint  Resolution  692.  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  693 — which  offer  three 
approaches  Congress  might  follow  In 
authorizing  the  Item  veto  for  the  Presi- 
dent. One  would  permit  him  to  approve 
or  disapprove  separate  items  in  any  bill; 
another  would  authorize  him  to  disap- 
prove or  reduce  Items  In  general  appro- 
priation bills;  and  the  other  would  per- 
mit the  President  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove separate  items  In  biUs  exc^t  In 
those  instances  where  the  Items  had  been 
approved  by  the  interested  departmoits 
and  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
and  by  the  appropriate  ccxnmlttees  of 
Congress. 

It  Is  my  contention  that  Congress 
could  act  favorably  on  any  one  of  these 
resolutions,  or  a  modlficatton  of  them, 
without  giving  away  any  of  its  authority, 
because  there  Is  provided  in  each  of 
them  the  right  for  Congress  to  act  sep- 
arately upon  any  of  the  items,  disap- 
proved or  reduced  by  the  President,  and 
to  reinstate  them  through  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

Each  Itan  would  then  be  asked  to 
stand  on  Its  own  merit  This  Is  what 
we  require  when  anyone  ccmies  to  us 
seeing  an  apprc^riatian.  We  aA  that 
they  either  have  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
approval,  or  that  the  proper  committee 


weigh  all  the  facts  In  hearings  so  that 
the  Items  can  be  judged  by  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters. 

lUs  Is  the  only  way  we  can  have  any 
fiscal  stability  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Pursuant  to  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances,  whenever  Congress  de- 
serts its  responsibility  and  includes  rid- 
ers which  are  not  in  the  public  interest, 
the  President  should  be  empowered  to 
exercise  some  control  over  these  matters. 
By  the  same  token  whenever  the  Execu- 
tive requests  Items  which  the  Congress 
does  not  feel  are  in  the  public  interest, 
they  can  be  adjusted  or  eliminated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Pec^le  tell  me  that  I  am  butting  a 
stone  wall  in  trying  to  get  Congress  to 
grant  the  Item  veto  authority.  I  admit 
that  It  is  not  the  easiest  thing  In  the 
world  to  get  recognition  for  the  obvious, 
bxit  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  get  peo- 
ple at  the  grassroots  level  thinking 
about  this  just  as  they  did  about  infla- 
tion and  a  sound  doUar  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  86th  Congress.  When 
they  start  making  their  position  known. 
Congress  will  listen  and  we  will  get  this 
needed  reform  on  the  Ixx^.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  going  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  and  I  welcome  any  and  all  support 
my  coUeaeues  and  the  taxpayers  want 
to  give  me. 

COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS  AT  MIL- 
TON ACADEMY  BY  MRS.  PRANCES 
P.  BOLTON 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tlew(»nan  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boi.Toir]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RccoED  and  may  include  extraneous 
maAt&r. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Mlchigaa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Bpe&ker.  It  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  give  the 
cnm  mpjiTiA-mMit  addrefls  at  Afiiltoa  Acad- 
any,  Milton.  Mass.,  on  June  11. 

It  follows: 
Addrbbs  or  Hon.  Fraitcxs  P.  Bolton,  Bxrcns 

THX   OaAOUATIMC    Cl^ASS,    MlLTOK    ACASKSCT, 

ICiLTow,  Mass.,  Jxtux  11,  1900 

Mr.  Perry,  member*  of  tbe  board,  of  the 
woDderfal  teaching  8t«ff  of  ICltan,  almnnl 
and  friendB,  and  abov«  all  otbers.  tbe  grad- 
uating elaas  of  1960. 

I  say  with  St.  Matthew,  "It  Is  good  for  tm 
to  be  here." 

It  Is  a  pecnllarly  challenging  assignment 
given  me  for  this  June  morning.  To  have 
two  gnxulacmB  In  the  graduating  class  and 
two  others  coming  up  Is  exciting  In  itself. 
And  then  to  realize  that  Boltons  have  been 
at  Milton  over  long,  long  years  gives  one  a 
deeper  sense  of  what  It  means  to  have  such 
a  school  as  this.  Implanting  In  one  genera- 
tion after  another  traditions  whose  roots  go 
deep,  representing  as  they  do  the  very  cor- 
nerst<XMs  ot  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  first  generation  of  Bolton  Mlltonians 
sent  the  twins  Irving  and  Newell  who  con- 
fused everyone.  Then  Julian — an  utterly 
beguiling  creature  who  sang  and  danced 
and  generally  gayed  up  the  place.  The  sec- 
ond generation  brought  Charlie  (according 
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to  his  liouaeniaster,  the  treeheet  boy  that 
ever  came  to  Ifllton)  and  Kenyon  n  who 
never  learned  much  from  hookM  bat  had  a 
temflc  way  with  him.  I  aeon  to  remember 
that  there  were  growls:  "Why  he's  Jnst  ruin- 
ing the  school."  when  the  gtoe  clubs  fot  to- 
gether a  bit.  And  then  CHlle.  He  wasnt 
here  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  was  on 
close  bounds — and  he  stayed  on  them  rather 
Indefinitely  that  first  year. 

Nor  has  the  distaff  side  been  without  Its 
Boltons.  There  was  Julia  who  graduated 
and  Polly  who  dldnt.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  others — ^who  can  tell? 

And  now  In  this  generation,  Tom  and 
Charlie  graduating  with  KC  HI  and  Phil 
hot  on  their  tralL  All  these  are  Just  one 
family  Into  which  Ifllton  traditions  have 
found  their  way,  and  as  the  matriarch  of 
the  lot,  I  am  glad  to  have  opportunity  to 
thank  this  school  here  and  now  for  the 
Job  done. 

And  there  are  many  such  families  rep- 
resented here  today,  some  larger,  3<»ae  not 
yet  so  large,  and  I  am  certain  that  all  are 
deeply  grateful  for  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual  disciplines  this  schooi  has  been 
and  still  Is  able  to  give.  Toe  myself,  I  am 
proud  of  every  one  at  my  ever-growing  group 
of  MUton  Bolt(»s. 

At  one  time  a  very  wonderful  physician. 
Dr.  Zinsser,  worked  at  the  Peter  Bent  Bing- 
ham Hospital  with  Dr.  Harvey  Pushing.  The 
two  of  than  could  be  found  In  the  noon 
hour  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  winding 
cellarway  playing  violin  and  fiute  duets  by 
the  light  of  a  candle.  It  was  some  30  years 
ago  that  Dr.  Zinsser  walked  up  to  this  place 
as  I  have  done  Just  now,  a  bound  speech 
to  which  he  had  given  much  care  In  his 
hand.  He  reached  this  spot  and  very  quietly 
laid  his  manuscript  down.  Loc^dng  about 
him  with  a  wonderful  smile,  he  spoke  of 
the  beauty  of  the  June  day  with  Its  soft 
fragrance-laden  breeze,  of  the  bird-songs, 
and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  And  he 
spoke  oC  the  hundreds  of  commencement 
addresses  that  so  many  thousands  of  boys 
were  having  to  listen  to  and  then  he  sug- 
gested that  we  might  well  find  a  better  sea- 
son than  the  ezqidslte  days  of  spring  In  which 
to  confine  our  young  people  within  walls 
with  books  and  examinatloos,  for  spring, 
said  he,  is  a  season  when  a  lad  should  be 
free  to  dream.  And  then  he  said  scxnethlng 
like  this:  Don't  let  anyone  make  you  think 
that  your  dreams  are  not  true — for  verily, 
they  are  the  essence  of  truth.  It  Is  but 
for  you  to  make  them  visible. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class,  this 
Is  a  wonderful  day  and  age  to  have  been 
born  Into — to  my  mind  the  most  wonderful 
In  all  known  history,  for  everything  Is  so  on 
the  move.  The  glaciers  of  the  polar  Icecaps 
are  melting  far  faster  than  the  wlsemen  ot 
50  years  ago  anticipated.  So  what?  you  say. 
The  oceans  must  of  necessity  rise  and  en- 
croach unduly  rapidly  upon  the  land  mass. 
Will  Flcxida  be  iinder  water  In  ao  years,  or 
will  It  take  5  years  or  a  hundred?  And 
what  of  all  our  seacoasts  with  their  great 
cities?  I  shan't  be  here  to  see  but  most  of 
you  will  be.  Are  you  beginning  to  think 
about  the  Implications  of  such  changes  of 
the  very  earth  on  which  we  live?  I  hope 
so,  for  you  will  have  to  contend  with  the 
hardest  part  of  such  a  period:  the  actual 
changes.  You  will  have  to  find  ways  to  deal 
with  them.  wlU  you  not?  Ways  baaed  upon 
the  certainty  that  there  Is  one  changeless 
law  of  OUT  universe:  the  law  of  change. 

And  this  amagrtng  space  age,  we  are  cata- 
pulting ourselves  Into.  What  at  that?  Here 
we  are  sending  missiles  of  all  sorts  and  slsee 
Into  the  blue  up  yonder — piercing  the  vari- 
ous layers  of  protection  given  to  earth,  and 
Increasing  the  density  of  others.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  gases  we  ase  exploding  Into 
our  atmosphere  accumulate,  forming  denser 
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irhlch  of  necessity  hold  heat  in? 

It  probable  (as  some  of  the  sclen- 

us)  that  every  time  we  pierce  these 

that  lie  about  va  there  is  leakage 

into  our  atmosphere  bits  and 

the  Immeasurable  still  little  known 

cosmic    force    which    both 

destroys  under  universal  laws  of 

as  yet  know  next  to  nothing? 

surely  have  become  aware  that 
I^ysicsl  world   is  demanding 
ttoca.  you  than  It  did  from 
Your  eyes  must  be  sluuper, 
and  the  mind  to  which  they 
observations  must  be  more  alert 
l4ipllcatlons.    Yoiir  horizons  can  no 
limited  by  what  you  actually  see. 
expand  to  the  unlimited  areas  of 
Implications. 
15th  century  men  looked  at  the 
and  said:  "There  it  ends."    It  took 
'US  to  dream  of  what  might  lie  be- 
then  to  inspire  a  few  to  build  him 
make  It  possible  for  him  to  finance 
».    To  be  sure,  others  had  talked  of 
to  India,  but  Christopher  took  the 
as  Is  so  often  the  case,  found 
very  different  from  his  expecta- 
ble dream  was  made  visible, 
too  that  far  to  the  ncnrth  such 
Erlcson,  with  an  equal  curiosity 
spirit  of  bold  adventiire  crossed  the 
found  the  new  world.     And  there 
was  bom  to  the  north  of  us, 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    And  Span- 
in  Florida  and  the  Southwest 
Pacific  coast.    While  Russia  had 
In  the  Alaska  we  bought  from  her, 
t  first  a  territory  and  now  a  State 
the  cluster  of  islands  we  know  as 
become  an  Integral  part  of  this 
Union  of  many  States,  a  Nation 
in  a  dream  and  bom  of  a  vision, 
ask  you,  what  is  a  nation?    Surely 
something  built  of  bricks  and  mor- 
ivill  crash  to  ruins  at  the  first  strong 
lather,  is  it  an  echo  from  the  past 
from  the  future,  the  whole 
t^ether  by  the  hopes  and  fears,  the 
uid   endeavors,   the   Joys   and   the 
In  the  lives  of  millions  of  men  and 
It  is  never  static.    It  Is  constantly 
changing,  moving  now  out,  now  in, 
now  down,  but  moving,  moving, 
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believed  that  this  Nation  of  ours 
being  with  a  great  destiny.    That 
of  Independence  and  espe- 
Ocmstttuftlon  and  the  Bill  of  Rights 
written  under  the  Inspira- 
,  overshadowing  spirituid  forces, 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  worthy  of 
w&a  given  lis  to  do.    We  like  to  be- 
have  upheld    the   principles    laid 
thoee  documents.    Yet,  "it  is  for  us 
as  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "whether  that 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
,  can  long  endure." 
a  centtiry  has  passed  since  he  spc^e 
How  much  have  we  iMX>ven? 
have  we  been  to  those  profound 
that  were   expressed  so   all   em- 
in    o\ir    great    documents?     How 
^ou  and  we  going  to  be  in  the  on- 
future?     Dare    you    be    true?     Or 
words  upon  your  shield  had  little 
Surely  it  ia  such  schools  as  MU- 
help  keep   the  toeth  ot  freedom 
one  class  after  another  meets  the 
here   given    and    steps   over   the 
of    bojrhood    into    the    maturer 
college  life. 

been  bits  and  pieces  of  the  proc- 

preparation  for  the  living  of  life 

going  to  find  it  which  we  call 

You  will  continue  In  that  proc- 

a  few  years.    You  still  have  a 

when  you  can  gather  Into  your 

knowledge  as  seems  useful  to  you 


to  fill  the  need  only  your  own  heart  knows 
to  be  vital  to  you,  the  individual.  resjMnsi- 
ble  for  your  actions  and  above  all  for  the 
thoughts  and  dreams  which  you  will  trans- 
form into  action  as  life  opens  before  you. 

You  today  are  closing  the  door  of  your 
childhood  and  opening  the  gateway  to  man- 
hood. Four  years  of  college  lie  ahead  of 
most  of  you,  years  when  you  still  have  the 
opix>rt unity  to  seek  the  knowledge  you  in- 
stinctively know  you  will  need  if  you  are  to 
play  the  part  your  Milton  forebears  have 
played  in  the  many  areas  of  yoxir  country's 
progress.  What  have  you  made  your  very 
own?  For  that  Is  all  you  have  to  take  with 
you. 

Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  of  18(10 
you  come  into  your  manhood  at  a  moment 
when  everything  your  forebears  believed  in, 
every  principle  they  tried  to  express  Is  being 
challenged.  We  are  a  Union  of  States,  one 
Nation  under  God  with  freedom  as  our 
wa  tell  word.  Once  we  fought  for  it  and  won. 
Now  one  fears  we  take  it  all  too  much  for 
granted,  though  when  the  freedom  of  the 
world  was  in  danger  we  fought  again  and 
again  and  once  again.  Nor  Is  the  battle 
won — only  the  field  has  been  moved  to  the 
minds  of  men  and  to  their  economic  needs. 

What  Is  this  freedom  that  we  take  so 
much — too  much — for  granted? 

Back  in  1944  when  millions  of  our  young 
men  Joined  up  to  fight  for  it  again — the  Mil- 
ton roeter  Is  a  part  of  the  backgroiind  of  your 
life  here — there  was  written  by  Russell  W. 
Davenport  a  poem  of  America  which  he  called 
"My  Country."  I  bring  you  bits  and  pieces 
of  what  he  says  of  freedom. 

"Freedom  as  we  live  It  here  in  America  is 

an  inheritance  from  ages  past; 
Freedom  Is  a  spark,  whose  origin  Is  lost  in 

ancient  times, 
A  spark  that  was  nourished  in  Athens, 
A  spark  that  was  fanned  to  flanxe  in  Galilee 
by  Him  who  announced  the  great  and 
single   law   of    freedom,    that    men 
should  love  each  other. 

Thereafter  this  fiame  survived  through  dark 

and  dangerous  centuries, 
And   emerged  in  England,  where  oommiMi 

men   like  you  and  me  learned  how 

to   assert  their    rights    against    the 

power  of  kings; 
From  England  this  flame  was  carried  across 

the  Atlantic  and  lighted  in  the  great. 

dark  forests  of  the  New  World. 

Freedom  Is  not  an  empty  wonl:  It  springs 

From  lands  in  Arkansas  and  Illinois. 

Its    being   Is   in   men   and   thoughts   and 

things. 
Forever  home  on  keels  and  silver  wings. 

Freedom  is  not  to  limit,  but  to  share; 
And  freedom  here  Is  freedom  everywhere." 

These  are  tense  days  in  and  through  which 
we  are  living — testing  the  mettle  of  our  very 
souls — testing  the  qviallty  of  the  men  In 
government — days  of  great  anxiety  not  Jtist 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  the  free  world.  So 
It  was  good  to  have  a  southerner,  the  dy- 
namic majority  leader  of  the  Senate  say  on 
May  10  Just  after  the  V-2: 

"Mr.  President,  this  Is  certainly  a  time 
In  which  Americans — and  people  every- 
where— must  keep  their  heads.  We  cannot 
afford  hysteria,  panic,  or  hasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised action.  There  are  many  unanswered 
questions  about  the  Incident  of  the  Ameri- 
can plane  that  was  shot  down  (not  proven) 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  serious 
questions  that  will  have  to  be  considered 
very  carefully  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
American  people." 

On  that  same  day  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  distinguished  gentlemen 
from   Missouri   (Mr.  Cannon],  chairman  of 
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the   Committee   on   Appropriations   said   In 
part  as  follows,  and  I  quote: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  1  the  Soviet 
Government  captured,  1,300  miles  inside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Russian  Empire,  an 
American  plane,  operated  by  an  American 
pilot,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  Is  now 
holding  both  the  plane  and  the  pilot.  The 
plane  was  on  an  espionage  mission  author- 
ized and  supported  by  money  provided  under 
an  appropriation  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

■Although  the  Members  of  the  House  have 
not  generally  been  Informed  on  the  subject, 
the  mission  was  one  of  a  series  and  part  of 
an  established  program  with  which  the  sub- 
committee in  charge  of  the  appropriation  waa 
familiar,  and  of  which  It  had  been  fully  ap- 
prised during  this  and   previous  sessions. 

"The  appropriation  and  the  activity  had 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and,  like  all  military 
expenditures  and  operations,  was  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Oommander  In  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  for 
whom  all  members  of  the  subcommittee  have 
the  highest  regard  and  in  whose  military 
capacity  they  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

"The  question  Inunedlately  arises  as  to 
the  authority  ot  the  subcommittee  to  recom- 
mend an  appropriation  for  such  purposes, 
and  especially  the  failure  at  the  subcommit- 
tee to  divulge  to  the  Hoiise  and  to  the 
coxintry  the  Justifications  warranting  the  ex- 
penditure and  all  details  connected  with  the 
item  at  the  time  It  was  under  consideration 
on  the  fioor. 

•'The  answer  of  the  subcommittee  Is — 
absolute  and  unavoidable  military  necessity, 
fundamental  national  defense." 

Since  then  we  have  been  subjected  to  a 
shocking  exhibition  of  falsehood  and  anger 
from  the  head  of  the  Commxinlst  state.  But 
In  our  President's  dignity  and  restraint  we 
have  seen  strength  and  decency  and  honor. 
It.was  he  who  said  a  bit  ago: 

"The  peace  we  seek  Is  nothing  lees  than 
the  practice  and  fulfillment  of  our  whole 
faith  among  oiirselves  and  In  our  dealings 
with  others. 

"More  than  an  escape  from  death.  It  is  a 
way  of  life. 

"More  than  a  haven  for  the  weary.  It  Is 
a  hope  for  the  brave. 

"If  this  be  our  faith.  I  humbly  believe  that 
we  may  ask  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  our 
labors." 

Many  will  say  to  you:  We  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  war  which  will  bring  annihilation.  But 
I  say  to  you  with  great  earnestness  that  this 
Is  not  so.  I  say  to  you  that  man  will  not 
be  permitted  to  destroy  the  kingdoms  of 
earth  in  his  madness.  I  would  remind  you 
again  very  quietly  that  "the  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof.  The  world 
and  they  that  dwell  therein."  At  most  we 
are  here  but  a  little  while.  If  we  read 
history  as  it  is  written  in  the  rocks,  the  for- 
ests, the  plains,  the  Jungles,  the  deserts,  the 
great  river  valleys,  the  mountain  chains, 
man  becomes  a  very  tiny  part  of  God's  uni- 
verse, his  life  but  a  breath,  his  death  the 
opening  of  a  door.  Yet  man  builds  his  own 
tomorrow.  Build  well,  men  of  Milton,  build 
well. 

But  I  would  say  to  you  on  this  June 
morning  when  you  leave  your  school  years 
behind  you:  These  dark  prophecies  can.  and 
I  believe  will  be  blown  away  by  such  as  you 
who  will  say  such  things  do  not  have  to  be. 
Let  us  find  better  ways,  certain  that  the  de- 
sire of  men's  hearts  and  minds  differs  little 
and  that  a  bit  of  commonsense  combined 
with  mutual  understanding  can  and  will  see 
us  through. 

Back  in  the  early  forties  when  Europe  was 
bathed  once  more  in  blood  a  young  partisan 
of   Yugoslavia   whose   name    was   Peter  left 


his  wife  to  fight  In  the  woods  against  the 
Nazis.    On  his  body  several  weeks  later  was 

found  a  letter  he  had  written  to  his  unborn 
son: 

"May  you  seek  always  and  strive  always  in 
good  faith  and  high  courage.  In  this  world 
where  men  grow  so  tired. 

"Keep  your  power  to  receive  everything; 
only  learn  to  select  what  your  instinct  tells 
you  U  right. 

"Keep  your  love  of  life  but  throw  away 
your  fear  of  death.  Life  must  be  loved  or 
It  is  lost;  but  it  should  never  be  loved  too 
well . 

'Keep  your  delight  In  friendship;  only 
learn  to  know  your  friends. 

"Keep  your  Intolerance;  only  save  It  for 
what  your  heart  tells  you  Is  bad. 

"Keep  your  wonder  at  great  and  noble 
things  like  sunlight  and  thunder,  the  rain 
and  the  stars,  the  wind  and  the  sea,  the 
growth  of  trees  and  the  return  of  the  har- 
vests, and  the  greatness  of  heroes. 

"Keep  your  heart  hvmgry  for  new  knoinl- 
edge;  keep  yoiu-  hatred  of  a  lie;  and  keep 
your  power  of  Indignation. 

"Now  I  know  I  must  die,  and  you  must 
be  born  to  stand  upon  the  rubbish  heap  of 
my  errors.  Forgive  me  for  this.  I  am 
ashamed  to  leave  you  an  untidy,  uncom- 
fortable world.     But  ao  It  must  be. 

"In  thought,  as  a  last  benediction,  I  kiss 
your  forehead.  Good  night  to  you — and  good 
morning  and  a  clear  dawn." 

You  will  not  remember  much  of  what  I 
have  said,  but  I  hope  there  may  be  planted 
within  your  hearts  and  minds  a  tiny  seed 
that  will  become  a  strong  tree  of  under- 
standing as  you  reach  out  for  more  and 
more  knowledge  of  this  earth  which  is  in- 
deed the  Lord's  of  which  every  one  of  you 
is  a  steward.  I  hope  you  will  become  more 
and  more  aware  of  Its  magnificence. 

I  find  myself  Impelled  to  give  you  (with 
one  word  changed )  words  spoken  by  Pericles 
about  440  B.C. 

"Fix  your  eyes  on  the  greatness  of  America 
(Athens)  as  you  have  It  before  you  day  by 
day.  Fall  In  love  with  her,  and  when  you 
feel  her  great,  remember  that  this  greatness 
was  won  by  men  with  cotu"age,  wi,th  knowl- 
edge  of  their  duty." 

These  men  dared  to  be  true  even  as  you 
will  dare.  God  keeping  you. 


THE   330TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

Mr.  McOORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  5  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACBL  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  330th  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Dorchester.  Mass.  The 
group  destined  to  settle  Dorchester  gath- 
ered In  Plymouth,  England,  and  organ- 
ized a  church  fellowship  with  the  Rev- 
erend John  Warham  and  the  Reverend 
John  Maverick  as  their  ministers.  On 
March  20,  1630,  they  boarded  the  Mary 
and  John,  a  vessel  of  400  tons,  and  set 
forth  across  the  Atlantic. 

Between  May  30,  the  date  of  the  land- 
fall, and  June  6,  the  settler:  landed  with 
their  belongings  to  the  south  of  the  neck 
called  Mattapannock  by  the  Indians. 
Ciossing  to  higher  land  they  raised  crude 
huts  of  boughs  and  canvas  to  serve  them 
as  shelter  through  the  summer,  and  they 


were  already  building  their  new  hMnes 
when  Wlnthrop  In  the  Arbella  reached 
Salem  Harbor. 

In  1631,  as  soon  as  the  settlers  had 
erected  staple  thatch-roofed  cabins,  they 
built  their  first  meetinghouse.  This 
meetinghouse,  located  on  a  section  later 
known  as  Allen's  Plain,  In  the  heart  of 
Old  Dorchester,  served  as  a  place  of 
worship,  a  civic  center,  a  school,  a  place 
for  the  storage  of  valuables,  and  a  pow- 
der magazine.  In  1845  a  larger  and 
more  oMnfortable  meetinghouse  was 
built  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  houses 
were  built  along  a  road  running  from 
the  meetin^ouse  to  the  Rock  Hill  of 
the  settlers,  the  Savin  Hill  of  today, 
where  a  fort  was  located. 

On  September  7,  1630,  the  colonial 
authorities  ordered  that  the  community 
at  Mattapan  should  be  called  Dorchester. 
The  settlement  was  no  longer  name- 
less but  it  stin  lacked  any  organized  local 
government.  The  clergymen,  with  the 
advice  of  the  magistrates,  Roger  Ludlow 
and  Edward  Rosslter,  settled  the  strictly 
locsd  problems  that  arose.  On  October  8. 
1633,  however,  It  was  ordered  that  "the 
men  of  the  colony  should  meet  on  every 
Monday  evening,  at  the  meeting  house, 
there  to  settle  and  set  down  such  orders 
as  may  tend  to  the  general  good,  and 
every  man  to  be  bound  thereby  without 
gainsaying  or  resistance."  On  tWs  evi- 
dence Is  based  Dorchester's  claim  to 
having  f otmded  the  system  of  local  gov- 
ernment by  town  meeting  which  has  so 
strongly  Influenced  the  development  of 
our  American  system  of  government. 

A  source  of  pride  to  citizens  of  Dor- 
chester is  the  leading  part  taken  by  the 
town  in  the  development  of  public  edu- 
cation. According  to  the  explicit  direc- 
ticms  of  the  Reverend  John  White,  the 
settlers  provided  for  the  education  of 
their  youth  as  soon  as  possible.  In  1639. 
close  to  their  first  meetinghouse,  they 
built  ttieir  first  school.  By  vote  of  the 
town  on  May  30,  1639,  It  was  provided 
that  the  salary  of  the  master  be  paid  by 
the  town  from  the  income  derived  from 
fees  assessed  upon  the  freemen  who  pas- 
tured sheep  on  Thompson's  Island.  As 
over  70  freemrai  were  affected  by  this 
ordinance,  Dorchester  has  a  valid  claim 
to  having  established  the  first  school  in 
America  to  be  supported  by  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  inhabitants.  As  the  town's 
appropriation  was  not  sufiBcient  to  meet 
all  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  school, 
a  small  sum  was  charged  each  pupil  for 
tuition,  payable  in  either  money  or  fire- 
wood. Girls  were  not  admitted  until 
1784,  although  the  original  law  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  town  ofBcials  the 
question  of  "whether  maids  shall  be 
taught  with  the  boys  or  not."  The  first 
master  was  the  Reverend  Thomas  Wa- 
terhouse.  who  later  became  headmaster 
of  a  school  in  Colchester,  England. 

The  people  of  Dorchester,  although 
strongly  attached  to  the  mother  country, 
were  determined  to  defend  the  liberties 
sought  by  their  ancestors  in  the  New 
World.  The  town  records  show  that  in 
1765  Representative  John  Robinson  was 
instructed  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  in  1770  resolutions 
pledging  the  toT^-nspeople  to  refrain  from 
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using  goods  of  British  origin  were  adopt- 
ed. When  armed  resistance  became  a 
possibility,  a  committee  of  correflpood- 
ence  was  ^pointed  to  consult  with  com- 
mittees of  other  towns.  In  1774  Dor- 
chester played  an  Important  part  in  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Suffolk  Resolves, 
which  anticipated  by  their  tone  ttie  more 
famous  Declaration  of  Independence 
adopted  at  Philadelphia  2  years  later. 
In  all.  350  Dorchester  men  fought  In  the 
Revolution.  Dorchester  militia  Joined 
the  patriot  army  after  Lexington,  fought 
at  Bunker  Hill,  were  furloughed  the  fol- 
lowing autumn,  but  were  mustered  into 
service  again  In  February  1776,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  masterly  maneuver 
by  which  Washington  drove  the  British 
from  Boston.  With  the  British  menace 
gone,  the  town  continued  its  loyal  sup- 
port of  the  Revolutionary  cause,  and  on 
May  23,  1776.  passed  a  resolution  pledg- 
ing its  sdd  if  the  Continental  Congress 
saw  fit  to  declare  the  independence  of 
the  colonies. 

Dorchester's  first  industry  was  a  mill 
for  grinding  com  erected  on  the  Dor- 
chester side  of  the  Neponset  in  1634.  A 
powder  mill  built  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Neponset  in  1675  was  later  expanded 
to  the  Dorchester  side.  The  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  chocolate,  tlnplate.  bri- 
tanniaware,  and  textiles  were  other 
early  industrial  enterprises  of  the  area. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Dorchester's 
aaoB  rallied  nobly  to  the  flag.  With  a 
population  of  on^  10,000,  the  town  sent 
1,342  men  to  war,  97  of  wh(xn  lost  their 
lives.  Company  K  of  the  11th  Massa- 
chusetts was  recruited  in  the  town  and 
saw  3  years  of  service. 

In  1869  the  people  of  Dorchester  voted. 
928  to  726.  for  annexation  to  Boston,  and 
on  January  4,  1870,  the  political  exis- 
tence of  the  town  ended.  But  spiritual- 
ly Dorchester  lives  on.  In  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  the  rest  of 
our  country  and  in  its  own  steadfast  de- 
votion to  education  and  to  representa- 
tive government,  Dorchester  represents 
all  that  is  finest  in  our  American  heri- 
tage. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Dadoario  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Kb. 

Mr.  ELtng  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  HosMKR. 

Mr.  FoRAKD,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  in  Committee  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Curtis  of  Missoiui,  also  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  made  In  Com- 
mittee and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Plynm. 

Mr.  Porter  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK)  and  to  include  tables  with  his 
remarks  on  HJl.  12580. 

Mr.  Karth  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRMACK),  his  remarks  on  HJl.  12580 
and  to  include  tables. 


request  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
Include  extraneous  matter,  the 
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Mr.  Jo^soN  of  Colorado  in  five  in 
stances 

ENkoLLED  BOA,  SIGNED 

Mr.  BI3  EILESON.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  comi  oittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enr  >lled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker : 

HJ.  Res,  765.  An  act  making  a  supplemen- 
tal appro  )rlatlon  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  fLscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  and  ijor  other  pxirposes. 
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S.  2106. 
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S. 2639. 
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S.  2646. 
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S.  2681. 
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S.  2768. 
T.  C.  Tu 
Yu: 

S.  2822. 
Quey  ( 

S.2886. 
Lazlc; 

8.  2918. 
Priestley; 

S.  2942. 
Storme; 

8.2964. 
Ok; 

S.  2991. 
Lee  Chin; 

8.3016. 
Beecroft; 

8.3038. 
Pak; 

8.  3049. 
Soon; 

8.3091. 
Mlra: 

8.3130. 
Marie 

8.3236 
Rublo. 


June  22 


ENROIXED   BUJiS    SIGNED 


announced  his  signa- 
e4rolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 

titles: 

f^n  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
C  irvalho; 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henry  K. 

Kul); 

An    act    for   the   relief    of   Enilko 


An    act    for    the    relief    of    John 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mo  Tong 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  C. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yl  Young 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
md  his  wife,  Alice  Slao-Pen  Chen 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Low  Wing 
Kwil); 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nlkollja 

An    act    for    the    relief    of    Boris 

An  act   for   the   relief  of  Bugene 

An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kang  Sun 

An   act  for  the  relief  of  Ah  See 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter  P. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jung  HI 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oh  Ohim 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pajsquale 

An    act   for   the   relief    of    Anne- 
Stellln;  and 

An   act  for  the  relief   of   OecUla 


Bn.Tfi     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESE  f^TED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BI RLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Hous<  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  P-esident,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
followin(  titles: 

H.B.  154  S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angela 
D'Agata  V  Icoloel; 


H  R.  2007.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  May 
Hoviranl; 

HJl.  3242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Lee  Sage; 

H.R.  6530.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leila 
Bernstorff  Orauert; 

HJl.  6738.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  transfer  to  the  Wauke- 
gan  Port  District  the  commitment  of  the 
city  of  Waukegan,  111.,  to  maintain  a  pub- 
lic wharf  In  Waukegan  Harbor  on  land  con- 
veyed to  the  city  In  1914.  and  for  other 
purpKiees; 

H.R.  5860.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
borough  of  Ford  City,  Pa.; 

HJi.  6149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wesley 
C.  Newcomb; 

H.R.  6456.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Lower  Brule  Slotiz  Reservation  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

HJl.  6498.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Standing  Rock  Slous  Rcaervatlon  taken 
by  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6529.  An  act  concerning  payment  of 
debts  out  of  compensation  for  trust  land  on 
the  Oow  Creek  Slouz  Reeervatlon  taken  by 
the  United  States; 

H.R.  7480.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  with  reapect 
to  label  declaration  of  the  use  of  peatlclda 
chemicals  on  raw  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  the  produce  of  the  soU; 

HJl.  7847.  An  act  to  make  the  uniform  law 
relating  to  the  record  on  review  of  agency 
orders  (Public  Law  85-791)  applicable  to  the 
Judicial  review  of  orders  Issued  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  and  the  Food 
Additives  Amendment  of   1968; 

H.R.  8467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Schoenfelder  and  Lldwlna  8.  Wagner; 

H.R.  9028.  An  act  to  provide  that  certain 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  the  Klckapoo  Tribal 
Coiincll  of  Oklahoma; 

H  R.  9226.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Mela; 

H.R.  9652.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Ckri. 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney; 

H.R.  10631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeorge 
T.  Moore,  Carl  D.  Berry,  and  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Heck; 

H.R.  10639.  An  act  to  amend  section  3(b) 
of  the  act  of  May  9.  1958  (72  Stat.  106),  re- 
lating to  the  prep«u'atlon  of  a  roU  of  the 
members  of  the  Otoe  and  Mlxaourla  Ttlbe 
and  to  per  capita  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds; 

H.R.  10840.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
85-626  relating  to  dual  rate  contract  agree- 
ments; 

H.R.  11161.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  pueb- 
los of  Zla  and  Jemes  a  tract  of  land  in  th« 
0]o  del  Esplritu  Santo  grant.  New  Mexico; 

H.R.  11615.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act; 

HJl.  11706.  An  act  to  authorize  an  ex- 
tension of  time  for  tmaX  proof  xmder  the 
desert  land  laws  under  certain  conditions; 

H.R.  11962.  An  act  to  repeal  the  act  of 
May  29.  1958,  which  authorised  and  di- 
rected the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  provide  for  the  release  of  restrictions 
and  reservations  contained  In  an  Instru- 
ment conveying  certain  land  by  the  United 
States  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin; 

H.R.  11986.  An  act  to  make  American  na- 
tionals eligible  for  scholarships  and  '^llow- 
shlps  authorised  by  tiie  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950; 

H.R.  12116.  An  act  to  extend  the  minimum 
national  marketing  quota  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  the  1961  crop; 

H  J.  Res.  096.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember I960,  as  "National  Wool  Month"; 
and 
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H.J.  Res.  766.  Joint  resolution  making  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p.m.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  June 
23, 1960.  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows: 

2287.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  audit  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1959  (H.  Doc.  No.  430) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

2288.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Western  Division.  The  Dalles  project.  Ore- 
gon, pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Project  Act  of  1939  (53  Stat.  1187) 
(H.  Doc.  No.  431);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  propKwed 
legislation  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend  the  act 
of  June  19.  1948,  relating  to  the  workweelt 
of  the  Fire  I>epartment  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

2290.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  Report  on  Army 
lunar  construction  and  mapping  program 
(Rept.  No.  1931 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Seventeenth  report  pertaining  to 
electric  power  contract  for  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Parle;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1932).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BARDEN:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  12677.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  to  provide  coverage  for  emploj'ees 
of  large  enterprises  engaged  in  retail  trade  or 
service  and  of  other  employers  engaged  In 
activities  affecting  commerce,  to  increase  the 
minimum  wage  under  the  act  to  $1.25  an 
hour,     and     for     other     purposes;     without 


amendment   (Rept.  No.   1M3).     Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARMON:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  11531.  A  Wll  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  authorizing 
the  Postmaster  General  to  adjust  certain 
claims  of  postmasters  for  loss  by  burglary, 
fire,  or  other  unavoidable  casualty."  approved 
March  17.  1882,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpKDses;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1934). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  VINSON:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  transfer  to  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority,  an  instrvunentallty  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachxisetts.  certain 
lands  and  Improvements  thereon  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  so-called  E  Street  Annex, 
South  Boston  Annex.  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
in  South  Boston.  Mass..  in  exchange  for  cer- 
tain ot.ier  lands  (Rept.  No.  1935).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  12622.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter 
85  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  relat- 
ing to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  district 
courts,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1936).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  12705.  A  bill  to  delay  for  60  days  In 
limited  cases  the  applicability  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  law  relating  to  himiane  slaughter 
of  livestock:  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1937).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat**  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  03RIEN  of  Illinois:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  9340.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  authorize  informal 
entries  of  merchandise  where  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  shipment  does  not  exceed  $400; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1938).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  TOLL:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S  1321.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  consent,  on  behalf  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board,  to  a  modlfi- 
catKjn  of  the  terms  of  a  Uust  instrument 
executed  by  James  B.  Wilbur;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1952).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10644  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  In  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  on  the  construction 
differential  subsidy  under  such  title  (Rept. 
No.   1953).     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COOLEY:  Committee  on  Agrlculttu-e. 
H  R.  12759.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
( Rept  No.  1954) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


Mr.  LAKE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Grace  L. 
Patton;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1941).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2648.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Henry  C. 
Larson;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1942).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2685.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Josephine  Lue  Fan  (also  itnown  as  Josephine 
Pook-Lau).  Joseph  Lue  Fan  (also  known  as 
Joseph  Lew-Pan),  and  Aura  Joan  Lue  Pan; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1943).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttec  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Hwachll  Lien;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1944).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2856.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Brenda  Nicholson  ifUler;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1946).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3106.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUlam  Y. 
Allen,  Jr  ,  Donald  Baldwin  Qulntero,  Johann 
Priedrlch  Stapelfeld,  and  Kenneth  Gordon 
Woods;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1946) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  3125.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
William  Neal,  Robert  J.  Naimiann,  Charles 
LeRoy  Van  Slyke,  and  Franklin  Jordan; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1947).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJR.  5284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christine 
Fahrenbruch,  a  minor;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1948).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  6767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
Baurkot;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1949).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7035.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Hattle 
and  Joseph  Patrick,  Sr.,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  Betty  Ann  Smith  and  the  legal 
guardian  of  Stanley  Smith,  and  for  the  legal 
guardian  of  James  E.  Harris.  Jr.;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1950).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  12617.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Flnley  Delaney;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1951 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WALTER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  598.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony  Ett 
Giovanni;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1939).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LANE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1409.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald  B. 
Thurston  and  other  employees  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service;  without  amendment 
( Rept.  No.  1940 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BASS  of  New  Hampshire: 

H.R.  12769.  A  bill  relating  to  the  reporting 
by  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  ex- 
penditures of  counterpart  funds  by  Members 
of    Congress;    to    the    Committee    on    House 

Administration.  

Bv  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 

H.R.  12770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  taxpayer  a 
deduction  from  gross  Income  for  loss  of 
earnings  resulting  from  Jury  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs  MAY: 

H.R.  12771.  A  bin  for  the  allocation  of 
costs  on  the  Wapato-Satus  unit  of  the  Wa- 
pato  Indian  irrigation  project;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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By  Mr.  OUVBt: 
HJL  lam.  A  wn  cwattng  > 
b*  knoiwB  as  tta*  Or»nm1iwlco 
Printed  and  Ptetured  Material:-  to  tHe 

mlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

B7  Ur.  WOLF: 
HJt.  iaT73.  A  bUI  to  autborte*  a  program 
of  ^f^l^~— «*  agrte^lltllral  produetkm.  to  a»- 
sure  produecra  a  fair  econooie  return  and 
consumers  an  adequate  supply  of  onmmndl- 
tles  at  fair  prlcea.  to  oonacrve  aoQ.  water,  and 
wildlife  reacmrcca.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BBGKWOBTH : 
H  J%.  17774.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IZ  ot  ttae 
Sodal  Secxinty  Act  to  permit  ttaa  payment 
of  disability  Inaurance  bencftts  to  an  Indi- 
vidual otherwise  qualllled  therafor.  from  tbe 
beginning  of  such  Individual's  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DATIS  of  Oeorgla: 
H.R.  12776.  A  bill  to  Increase  toe  relief  or 
rctlrenMnt  compensation  of  certain  farmer 
members  Off  the  Metropolitan  PoUee  farce,  the 
Plre  Department  af  the  Distrlei  at  Colum- 
bia, the  DB.  Park  PoUce  force,  the  White 
House  Police  force,  and  the  XJJR.  Secret  Serr- 
ice;  and  of  tbtir  widows,  widowers,  and 
children:  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  District 
ot  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  MITCHKLL: 
H.R.  ISTTSl  a  bill  to  authorise  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
and  to  provide  that  land  therein  shall  be 
reserved  for  toe  Interment  oC  persons  who 
have  served  with  greatest  distinction  and 
valor  ta  toe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  as  a  memorial  to  the  preservation  of 
our  freedoms  and  the  ideals  of  denocraey. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZELENKO: 
HJft.  13777.  A  bill  to  amend  toe  Long- 
shoremen's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  to  inrovlde  Ino'caaed 
benefite  In  case  of  disabling  Injuries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  CLARK  : 
HJt.  12778.  A  bill  relating  to  the  i4>pUea- 
tion  ot  section  481  ot  toe  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1S>54  to  taxaMe  years  to 
which  toe  Internal  Revenxie  Code  ot  1099  ap- 
pUea;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Mr.  JJAVTB  of  OeorfU: 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or  ki^ftmk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22, 1960 

Mr.  RTVE^  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  purpose  Is  to  sutmit  for  the  consid- 
erstion  of  my  colleagues  a  much  needed 
clarification  of  the  extension  of  remarics 
of  Hon.  THOMAS  M.  Pelly  of  Seattle, 
Wash,  published  in  the  Cqngbxssional 
Rkcoed  on  Tuesday.  June  21.  under  the 
tiUe  of  "The  Alaska  Shipping  Crisis." 
In  speaking  of  the  proposal  contained  in 
S.  2669  to  extend  for  2  years  existing 
provisions  of  law  which  exonpt  from 
Coast  Guard  inspection  and  manning  re- 
quirements certain  vessds  operated  by 
a  merchants'  cooperative  association  be- 
tween Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Alaska.  Mr. 


June  22 


respect  to  the  admlnlstratlan  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  at  the  Fsderal-ald  hl^- 
way  program:   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Public 

Works. 


Mr.  FASCELL: 
13T80l  a  bill  to  expand   and   extend 
water  conversion  program  under 
>n  of  the  Secretary  d  toe  Interior 
for  accelerated  reeearch.  develop- 
d4monstratloii,    and    application    of 
m*tt"»  for  the  ecanocnical  prodxic- 
aea  or  other  saline  waters,  of  water 
:ar  agricultural.  Industrial,  munlc- 
oiher  beneficial  consumptive  uses, 
pvupoees;  to  the  Ccunmlttee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  CEUXR: 
76&  Joint    resolutUm   to    provide 
determination  of  UB.  partlcli>atlon 
York  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at 
City  In   1964  and   1906;    to  toe 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  DELANEY: 

.  760.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
determination  of  UJB.  participation 
w  York  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at 
City  in  1964  and  196fi;  to  toe  Com- 
Forelgn  Affairs. 
lira.  KELLY: 

770.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
determination  ot  UJB.  participation 
York  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at 
City  In  1964  and  1966:  to  toe  Com- 
Poreign  Affairs. 
Mr.  MTTJ.KR  of  New  York: 
.  771.  Joint    resolution    to   provide 
determination  ot  U.8.  participation 
York  World's  Fair  to  be  held  at 
City  in  1964  and  1965:  to  the  Com- 
Forelgn  Affairs. 
BylMr.BARINO: 

Rey.    667.    Reeolutlon    exprcesing    the 

the  House  of  Representatives  wito 

the  administration  by  toe  Secre- 

^ommerce  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 

to  toe  Committee  on  Public 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  Xxii.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

ByMr.MADDEN: 
H.R.  12781.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dlnko 
Dorclk;  to  toe  Committee  on  toe  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WTDNALL: 
H  R.  12782.  A    bill    for    toe   relief   at   Ido 
Enrico  Cassandro:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  MADDEN: 
H  R  12783.  A  bill  for  toe  relief  of  Janiana 
Tekla  Oruszkos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Niw 


Re  I 


Nrw 


projram; 


Mr.  THOMPSON  at  Mew  Jersey : 

I.    668.    Reeolutlon    expressing    the 

the  House  of  Representatives  wlto 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

604.  By  Mr.  MONAOAN:  Petition  of  Vet- 
erans of  Pbrelgn  Wars  of  toe  United  States, 
Department  of  Connecticut,  recommending 
the  continued  support  of  an  Identifiable  vet- 
erans" employment  service  and  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  sufBclent  funds  to  continue 
this  program:  to  the  Committee  oo  Yeierans' 
Affairs. 

505.  By  toe  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Alan 
O.  Freeland,  Uons  International  DIstrlet  No. 
50,  Lahalna,  Maul,  Hawaii,  relative  to  ap- 
plauding the  State  Department  for  Ite  se- 
lection of  Hawaii  as  the  site  for  an  Interna- 
tional center  known  as  the  Bast-West  Center, 
and  requesting  sufficient  appropriations  to 
p>rovidc  for  toe  operation,  administration, 
Bcholarshlps  and  grants,  and  capital  Im- 
provements toereof;  to  toe  Oommlttee  oo 
Foreign  Affairs. 

606.  Also,  petition  of  ^t^  Prtrusattls, 
secretary.  Lltouanlan  American  Council,  Inc., 
Racine,  Wis.,  relative  to  protesting  toe 
forcible  occupation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Litouanla  by  Soviet  Russia  20  years  ago;  to 
toe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


IONS    OF    REMARKS 


PzLLY  creates  the  Impression  that  the 
exempted  ships  operate  throughout  the 


Alaska    rade  and  are  ruining  the  prin- 

cWmon   carrier    in   the   Alaska 

wit:  his  Cfxistituents,  the  Alaska 

of  Seattle.  Wash. 

these  small  vessels  are  oper- 


dpal 
trade,  tc 
Steamsl  ip  Co. 

In  fa(t. 

ated  to  I  kccompllsh  only  two  round  trips 
weekly  t  tirough  the  inland  waters  of  the 
Pacific  c  oast  from  Seattle  to  Alaska  and 
serve  on  y  the  communities  of  the  south- 
eastern panhandle   at  Alaska,   wherein 


live  tTOD :  15  percent  to  30  percent  of  the 
people  o  Alaska.  As  re^mls  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  Alaska  trade,  the 
Alaska  Steamship  Co.  is  without  com- 
petition From  any  other  common  carrier 
except  s  minor  amount  of  air  freight 
deliveret  by  airplane.  As  to  these  small 
boats  oierated  by  the  merchants'  as- 
sociatloi,  such  competition  as  they  can 
afford  ifl  limited  within  their  small  ca- 
pacity tc  a  few  principal  ports  in  south- 
eastern Alaska.  The  most  important 
function]  of  these  small  vessels  Is  to  de- 


liver cargo  to  many  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  are  not  given  any  service 
by  Alaska  Steam,  or  only  Infrequent 
and  intermittent  service,  thus  reUering 
Alaska  Steam  of  many  calls  which  would 
be  uneconomical  for  its  big  freighters. 

The  bulk  of  the  Alaska  trade  is  to  the 
westward,  including  the  raHbelt.  and 
covers  about  80  percent  of  the  people  of 
Alaska,  and  is  served  by  Alaska  Steam 
and  two  barge  lines.  This  major  portion 
of  the  trade  is  not  affected  in  the  least 
by  the  small  vessel  operations  in  ques- 
tion. I  can,  therefore,  say  positively 
that  these  small  boat  operations  to 
southeastern  Alaska  have  had  very  little 
to  do  with  the  fact  that  Alaska  Steam 
has  increased  its  freight  rates  26  percent 
throughout  the  Alaska  trade  during  the 
lAst  2Y2  years. 

As  further  clarification.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  first  editorial  from  the  An- 
chorage Daily  Times  included  by  Mr. 
Pelly  in  his  extension  of  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  a  possible  widespread  cur- 
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tailment  of  service  to  Alaska  by  the  Alas- 
ka Steamship  Co.  has  proved  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  Under  date  of  June  10,  1960, 
there  was  transmitted  to  me  a  pre.ss  re- 
lease denying  the  rumor  of  such  cur- 
tailment of  service,  reading  as  follows: 

Alaska  Steamflhip  Co.  has  never  consid- 
ered abandonment  of  service  as  reported  out 
of  Washington,  D.C..  by  the  Anchorage  Times. 
It  is  true  that  we  face  serious  problems: 
competitive  conditions,  rising  operating 
costs,  possible  loss  of  mall  revenue,  and 
difficulties  in  trying  to  make  a  reasonable 
return.  However,  toe  thought  of  eliminat- 
ing service  to  all  ports  but  Seward  and  Whlt- 
tler  has  never  crossed  our  minds.  Depend- 
ing on  our  ability  to  cope  with  toe  prob- 
lems faced,  it  may  become  necessary  to  con- 
sider some  curtailment  of  service.  That 
time  has  not  yet  come. 


Economic  Recovery  Does  Not  Require 
the  Stimnlni  of  Increased  Defense 
Spending 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  L.  JOHNSON 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8ENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  22, 1960 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  day,  in  the  course  of 
consideration  of  the  tax-extension  bill,  it 
was  alleged  that  it  required  the  Korean 
war  to  bring  the  economy  out  of  the  de- 
pression into  which  it  had  slipped  during 
1949.  I  replied  at  the  time,  using  annual 
data. 

Upon  my  return  to  my  ofiBce  I  hap- 
pened to  pick  up  an  article  entitled  "Un- 
derwriting Prosperity"  by  Harold  I. 
Lunde,  an  associate  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Macalester  College,  who  re- 
views the  economic  situation  between 
194a-49  and  1949-50,  comparing  the 
peaks  and  troughs  of  1948,  1949,  and 
1950  on  the  basis  of  quarterly  data. 
Professor  Lunde  establishes,  on  the  basis 
of  an  analysis  of  the  data  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  that  there  was  a  $17  billion  gain,  or 
recovery,  before  Korea.  His  analysis  is 
as  follows : 

Economic  changes  in  1948-49  (in  billions  of 
dollars) 

Gross  national  product —9 

Consumption +3 

Private  investment —14 

Houses +1 

Factories  and  Tools —5 

Inventories —10 

Foreign  investment —1 

Federal  Goverxunent 0 

State  and  local +3 

High :  1948  4th  quarter  GNP  equals  266. 
Low:  1949  4th  quarter  GNP  equals  257. 

This  was  a  modest  3  y2  percent  reces- 
sion. GNP  fell  $9  billion  from  a  peak 
of  $266  billion.  The  recession  lasted  1 
year  from  top  to  bottom.  Unemploy- 
ment reached  4.6  million  or  7  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Business  spending  for  factories,  tools 
and  inventories  fell  $15  billion.  Net  for- 
eign investment  decreased  by  another 


billion.  This  gross  decline  of  $16  billion 
was  offset  by  a  $3  billion  rise  in  consump- 
tion, a  $1  billion  increase  in  housing,  and 
a  $3  billion  gain  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment spending.  Federal  spending  did 
not  change.  The  gains  add  up  to  $7 
billion.  Thus  the  decline  in  GNP  was 
held  to  only  $9  billion. 

1949-50  recovery  before  Korea 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 

Gross  national  product -|-17 

Consumption +6 

Private  investment -M7 

Houses +8 

Factories  and  tools -f-8 

Inventories -1-11 

Foreign  Investment —1 

Federal  Government —6 

State  and  local 0 

Low:  1949.  4th  quarter  GNP  =  267. 
High:  1950,  2d  quarter  GNP  =  274. 

GNP  increased  $17  billion  in  6  months 
after  the  bottom  of  the  recession  was 
reached.  This  recovery,  in  only  half  the 
time  taken  by  the  decline,  was  almost 
twice  the  size  of  the  recession. 

Government  spending  did  not  bring 
the  recovery.  Federal  expenditures  fell 
$5  billion  while  State  and  local  spending 
remained  unchanged.  Foreign  invest- 
ment declined  another  billion  dollars. 
This  total  decline  of  $6  billion  was  over- 
powered by  a  $17  billion  growth  in  pri- 
vate investment  and  a  $6  billion  gain  in 
consumption. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  reinforces  my  view 
that  economic  recovery  did  not,  and 
does  not,  require  the  stimulus  of  in- 
creased defense  spending. 


Afghan-Pan  American  Afreement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  BOWLES 

or  coNNScncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVKS 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1960 

Mr.  BOWLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney] 
and  others  have  strongly  praised  the  ef- 
forts of  Pan  American  World  Airways  in 
helping  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
to  modernize  its  air  transportation  sys- 
tem. I  would  like  to  endorse  Mr. 
Rodney's  views  and  to  add  my  hope  that 
the  unique  relationship  that  has  been 
worked  out  in  this  instance  between  an 
American  corp>oration  and  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment may  be  considered  as  a  model 
for  similar  agreements. 

One  of  our  greatest  national  assets  is 
the  drive  and  ability  of  many  of  our 
business  leaders.  It  is  essential  ttiat 
we  develop  new  means  by  which  this 
know-how  and  experience  can  be  used  to 
help  new  underdeveloped  countries  to 
build  up  their  economies. 

Under  the  Afglian-Pan  American 
Agreement,  the  Government  is  able  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  Pan 
American  through  a  management  con- 
tract and  to  offer  further  incentives 
through  a  minority  stock  interest. 


In  many  cases  American  companies 
will  invest  their  own  capital  abroad  in 
plants  which  they  own  and  control.  In 
other  cases  the  new  ground  pioneered  by 
Pan  American  may  help  bring  to  bear 
American  executive  skills  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  available. 


Defense  Appropriations  and  tke  Bomarc 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

OF   T7TAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22. 1960 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker,  as 
the  conference  committee  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  meet  today  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
Senate  bill  on  the  defense  appropriation 
for  fiscal  1961,  I  call  upon  the  House 
Members  participating  in  that  confer- 
ence to  cux^pt  the  action  of  the  other 
body  on  the  procurement  of  Bomarc 
missiles. 

I  do  so  because  the  Senate  bill  re- 
flects the  latest  and  best  clarification  of 
the  importance  of  the  Bomarc  program 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  continen- 
tal defense  system. 

When  the  other  body  approved  in  full 
the  Air  Force  request  for  Bomarc  funds, 
it  enjoyed  the  benefits  of,  and  was  acting 
upon,  information  which  was  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  the  House  passed  its 
defense  appropriation  bill.  At  the  time 
the  House  acted  on  this  appropriation, 
the  Bomarcs  had  not  entirely  proved 
themselves  to  be  effective  weapons. 
Even  so,  the  Air  Force  felt  that  its  Bo- 
marc request  represented  its  best  Judg- 
ment on  the  importance  of  the  Bomarc 
missile  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation  and 
our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada.  The 
judgment  of  the  Air  Force  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  several  ccxnpletely 
successful  performances  which  the  Bo- 
marcs have  made  in  test  flights  against 
simulated  enemy  aircraft,  and  in  the  re- 
cent Senate  action  restoring  the  cut  by 
the  House  made  in  Bomarc  fxmds. 

In  my  judgment  the  Senate  Eiction 
represents  the  practice  of  soimd  econ- 
omy, because  the  Bomarc  program,  as 
projected  by  the  Air  Force,  would  be  less 
costly  than  the  alternative  which  the 
House  approved.  When  the  House  cut 
the  Bomarc  request,  it  authorized  expen- 
ditures for  the  procurement  of  additional 
F-106  jet  fighters  to  do  the  defense  job 
which  the  Air  Force  has  intended  that 
the  Bomarcs  do.  At  a  greater  cost,  the 
F-106's  cannot  do  the  job  which  the 
Bomarcs  would  do.  simply  because  the 
F-106's  cannot  be  constructed  and  inte- 
grated into  a  continental  defense  system 
as  quickly  as  the  Bomarcs  can. 

If  the  conferees  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body  reach  agreement  today  on  the 
defense  appropriation,  their  report  may 
reach  the  House  floor  tomorrow.  I  urge 
not  only  that  the  House  conferees  en- 
dorse the  action  of  the  other  body  on  the 
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Bomare  Tequert.  but  also  that  the  House 
Itself  ccneur  in  tbis  actk>a  for  ttkeae  rea- 
sons: Pint,  as  I  have  already  observed. 
the  Senate  actioa  leiMresaits  the  bert 
Judgment  not  only  of  Its  Members,  but  of 
our  military  experts  on  the  proper  and 
necessary  role  of  the  Bomarcs  in  our  de- 
fense program.  Second,  that  the  Bo- 
marcs will  give  us  a  greater  overall  de- 
fense capability  at  less  cost  than  would 
the  alternative  of  using  Jet  fightcn 
which,  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  pro- 
cured as  quickly  as  Bomarcs.  And  last, 
that  the  approval  of  the  Bomarc  request 
will  pCTinlt  the  Air  Force  to  fulfill  oiu- 
obligation  to  our  Canadian  allies  to  pro- 
vide the  Bomarcs  to  fill  the  launching 
sites  which  the  Canadian  Government 
already  has  under  construction. 


June  22 


Ifigliway  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REUABES 

am 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAi^zrounA 
IH  THB  HOUSE  C^  REPBaSSNTAllvBS 

Wednesday,  June  22, 1960 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
late  1930's  it  was  recognized  that  the 
nonuntformlty  of  traffic  control  devices 
throughout  the  country  posed  dangers 
to  life  and  property  for  the  coimtry's 
increasingly  mobile  population.  By  De- 
cember 20.  1944.  Federal  leglslatkm  was 
passed  i^np^fm«*"t^"g  imiformlty  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  B\ireau  of  Public 
Roads  and  a  Joint  committee  composed 
of  r^iresentatives  of  the  American  As- 
sodaticm  of  State  Highway  Officials,  the 
Institute  of  Traffic  Engineers,  and  the 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Traffic 
Laws«  The  joint  f^mmittt^  now  also  in- 
cludes representatives  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association  aoA  the  National 
Association  ot  County  OfHrlals 

A  manual  on  "Uniform  Traffic  Control 
Devices  for  Streets  and  Highways"  was 
issued  for  nationwide  guidance  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roada.  The  last  edi- 
tion was  putdished  in  1948  and  amended 
in  1964. 

A  general  revision  of  tt»  bcuic  waimal, 
i^qiroved  by  tlie  organisation  reiire- 
sented  on  the  Joint  committee  and  br  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  American 
Standards  Assodatian.  and  other  na- 
tional organisations,  will  soon  be  issued. 
It  win  be  an  up-to-date  guide  covering 
modem  standards  for  signs,  signals,  and 
pavement  marking  for  all  classes  of 
roada  and  streets.  Inclnded  for  the  first 
time  win  be  standards  for  modem  ^- 
I^ressways.  inchiding  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Also  included  for  the  first  tbne 
will  be  standard  signs  for  safe  traffic 
control  during  construction  and  main- 
tenance operations. 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  that 
these  uniform  standards  have  been  a  big 
factor  in  traffic  safety  In  this  Natloa. 
This  is  one  of  the  Important  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  recent  re- 
port to  Congress  on  "The  Federal  Rc^ 
in  Highway  Safety." 


The  longstanding  and  meticulous  at- 
tention w  lich  has  been  paid  to  this  mat- 
ter of  nnl  !oRn  standards  is  undoubtedly 
responsib  e  for  the  avoidance  of  many 
thtwwafMJ  1  of  fatal  and  nonfatal  high- 
way and  1  T>ad  accidents. 

In  fact  today  the  principal  cause  of 
automobi  e  accidents  is  recklessness, 
which  includes  violation  of  traffic  laws 
and  inatt  jntivaiess.  In  this  connection. 
Senator  ('LirroRD  P.  Case,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, has  x>inted  out  the  way  In  which 
effective  ;  federal  action  should  again  be 
employed  to  eliminate  today's  major 
cause  of  highway  and  street  accidents. 
His  article  on  the  subject,  recommend- 
ing a  na  ional  clearinghouse  for  major 
traffic  oi  enses,  the  equivalent  of  the 
FBI's  cr  tninal  files,  appeared  in  the 
Record  o  i  June  6  at  page  11S62. 

Senato-  Case  has  embodied  his  ideas 
in  the  bl  1  S.  3635,  now  pending  before 
the  Sena  e  Interstate  aal  Foreign  Com- 
merce Cc  ounittee.  It  deserves  the  sup- 
port of  al. 


Urfcnt  teed  for  Natioaal  Faels  Policy 


EXTENSIi 


[ON  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ELIZABETH  KEE 

or  wssT  vmuuiiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

1i  redmesday,  June  22. 1960 
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kJee.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  tuian- 

to  extend  my  remarks  In 

Record.   I    Include 

ihy  newsletter  released  on  Mon- 

tliis  week . 

K-K-K-K-O-T-K-B 

Kepresentatlve  Elizuibith  Kxx) 

the    big   dliappolntmenta   of    the 
BBssIon    of    Congress    has    been    the 
face  up  to  th»  virgent  need  for  a 
ItaelB  policy. 

security  and  welfare  of  this 

depettda  upon  the  availability 

tbnea  ot  pe«cc  as  well  as 

of    emergency — of    a    dependable 

fuel  to  feed  an  erer-growlng  Indus- 

Yct.  In  spit*  of  tbla  stark  reaUty 

DO  on*  can  sertously  disagree, 

has  dragged  Its  feet  because,  ap- 

of  a  distortion  by  some  group*  of 

of  a  study  whleb  has  been  pro- 

npara  sndi  a  policy. 

OM  not  mak*  amaa  for  tha 

to  squander  Ita  vital  fuel  r»- 

wc  have  done  In  past  years.    We 

3at  lealdual  tual  oU  to  te  Im- 

thls  cotmtry  and  dumped  along 

I  ;oast  at  a  price  that  Is  always  just 

the  cost  of  coal. 

gaa  to  be  Imported  into  this 

ind    then    dumped    at  bdow   coat 

tlack  sfwanns  to  lire  steam  boilers — 

vaatcful  and  nneoonomlc  na*  of  a 

Botb  oC  tliese  things  result  in 

marluts  for  coaL 

all  other  major  indwtrlal  nations 

inllled  fuels  policy.    They  do  not 

I  shameful  waste  of  a  valnable  re- 

rhey  have  studied  their  needs  and 

of  fnela.    They  have  come  up  with 

il  progiam  thatt  uses  the  fuel  aup- 

moat  elBcicnt.  ecoiwmtc  mannwr 


thoroughly  investigate  all  factors  affecting 
America's  fuel  needs,  giving  fuU  oonaidera- 
tlon  to  the  naUonal  welfare,  tha  defense 
needs  of  tbe  Nation  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  an  domestic  industries,  and  to 
come  up  with  specific  recommendations  to 
Congreas. 

This  simple,  plain  proposal  has  been  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  It  wlU  lead  to 
Government  control  of  how  tbe  end-use 
product  will  be  used.  Unfortunately ,  this 
argument,  based  entirely  upon  a  miarapra- 
sentation  of  the  purposes  and  meaning  of 
the  reaoluUon,  has  succeeded  In  binr king 
cozislderatloin  or  even  congressional  debate  on 
this  vital  issue. 

It  now  appears  we  will  not  be  ahls  to 
obtain  approval  of  the  resolution  this  year. 
But  I  can  assure  you  that  when  the  17th  Con- 
gress convenes  next  year  a  proposal  for  tha 
study  of  a  national  fuels  policy  will  be  one 
of  the  first  measures  Introduced. 

DEVIXOPMENTS   lit    JSPAJf    eBBAT   TKAGXOT 

The  cancellation  of  the  President's  trip  to 
Japan  becanae  of  the  Inability  of  tbe  Jai>- 
anese  to  control  street  rioters  could  l>e  the 
forerunner  of  aerlcwis  trouble  in  this  bere- 
tofore  stable  ally  country  of  the  Orient. 

It  appears  that  the  present  Japanese  Oov- 
ernment  has  lost  control  of  the  sltuaUon. 
Obviously,  the  President  would  have  been  In 
grave  personal  danger  had  he  made  his  sched- 
uled trip  to  Japan. 

This  devclopmant  is  doubly  tragic.  Not 
only  is  It  a  severe  diplomatic  blow  to  this 
country  and  to  the  West  in  general,  but  it 
places  democracy  In  Japan  in  jeopardy. 
Should  the  worst  happen  and  a  Oonununlst- 
Inclined  government  take  over  in  Japan,  we 
win  have  suffered  a  major  defeat. 

Japan's  resurgence  stnoe  the  war  baa  been 
miraculoos.  A  genuine  democratle  govsm- 
ment  has  been  suoceaafully  tnstaUad  Tbe 
nation  haa  made  great  econcfnle  progress. 
Japan  has  been  a  stanch  ally  in  the  fight  for 
freedom  which  we  can  iU  afford  to  loee.  In 
fact,  the  loss  of  Japan  would  unhinge  our 
entire  defensive  system  In  the  Far  East. 

We  In  this  country  simply  must  not  lose 
patience  with  Japan  as  a  resnlt  ot  this  na- 
fortunata  development.  We  need  to  en- 
cour^e  and  strengthen  tJba  forces  there 
which  believe  in  freedom. 


Mm 


Tlw  Scotfisli  HicklaBdcfs   of  the   Stall 
Uaivcnily  of  Iowa  Leave  •■ 
Tour 


iimong  those  Members  of  Congress 

I  ponsortng  a  bill  calling  for  the  cre- 

a  Joint  committee  of  Coogieas  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
om 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  rows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBBNTATTVES 

WedJiesday.  June  22. 1960 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  73  members  of  the  world  famous 
Scottish  Highlanders,  all-glrl  bagpipe 
band  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
sail  aboard  tbe  Queen  EU2dbeth  for 
England,  as  the  first  oversea  stop  on  a 
54-day  tour  abroad. 

The  mg^landers  win  perform  In  Lon- 
don on  Jmie  30  and  July  8.  Tlien  they 
will  travel  to  Scotland  and  perform  in 
Edinburgh,  Elgin,  Aberdeen.  Falkirk,  and 
Emmf  erhne  during  the  period  erf  July  ^ 
through  July  17.  Their  tour  wiD  take 
them  to  Paris  cm  July  18,  after  which 
they  will  travel  to  Amsterdam.  Oirfogne, 
Mains,  Prankiort,  Rome,  and  Berne  be- 
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fore  returning  to  Paris  on  August  4.  On 
this  same  day  they  will  sail  frwn  Cher- 
bourg and  arrive  back  in  the  United 
States  August  9. 

As  one  of  the  first  stops  on  this  year's 
tour,  the  Highlanders  spent  2  days  last 
week  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  pre- 
sented a  public  performance  at  Sylvan 
Theater  last  Thursday  night.  On  Fri- 
day, they  were  welcomed  to  the  White 
House  and  left  a  memento  for  President 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower.  After  a  tour  of 
the  Capitol  and  a  visit  to  the  Senate, 
where  they  were  officially  recognized 
from  the  floor  by  Iowa's  Senator 
HicKENLOoPER,  they  were  met  by  Vice 
President  Nixon  and  members  of  the 
Iowa  congressicmal  delegation. 

The  Highlanders  captivate  audiences 
wherever  they  go.  They  are  exceUent 
good-will  ambassadors,  not  only  for  the 
Hawkeye  State,  but  for  the  entire  United 
States.  They  are  first-rate  examples  of 
the  alert,  good-looking,  wholesome,  and 
intelligent  American  college  girls  who  at- 
tract attention  and  praise  everywhere. 
They  contribute  to  the  image  of  Ameri- 
ca where  outright  friendliness  is  one 
of  our  greatest  attributes. 

This  group  Is  the  largest  bagpipe  band 
in  the  world.  Since  its  formation  in  1937 
the  hundreds  of  student  members  of  this 
group  have  traveled  over  80.000  miles  and 
appeared  before  5  million  persons,  not 
including  television  appearances. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  have  ap- 
peared in  32  States,  visited  both  U.S. 
coasts,  performed  twice  in  the  Rose  Bowl, 
and  have  twice— 1952  and  1956 — toured 
Europe,  including  England,  Scotland. 
France.  Germany.  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. 

This  unique  bagpipe  band  was  formed 
in  1937  as  an  all-male  military— BOTC— 
unit  The  change  from  men  to  coeds 
came  in  1943  when  the  wartime  shortage 
of  men  on  the  Iowa  campus  threatened 
tiie  existence  of  the  band.  Director 
Adamson  invited  the  coeds  to  continue 
the  organization  "until  the  boys  come 
back."  but  the  feminine  membership  has 
proved  so  popular  that  the  girls  continue 
to  wear  the  kilts.  No  academic  credit  is 
given  for  participation  in  the  High- 
landers. 

In  addition  to  i^aying  traditional  Scot- 
tish times,  the  Highlanders  are  ix>ted  for 
their  colorful  marching  maneuvers,  in- 
tricate Scottish  dances,  and  a  cappella 
chorus,  directed  by  Judy  Croft  of  Nor- 
walk.  Iowa,  who  also  doubles  as  a  piper. 
In  the  "Drum  Dance,"  a  novelty  number 
<Hlginated  by  the  Highlanders,  Nancy 
Henderson,  sailor  in  elementary  educa- 
tion from  St.  Joe,  Ark.,  dances  the  high- 
land fling  atop  a  bass  drum  held  alcrft 
on  the  shoulders  of  six  of  her  fellow 
Highlanders. 

Making  the  tour  this  year  are  the  di- 
rector of  the  Highlanders.  William 
Adamson;  Mrs.  Adamson  and  their  chil- 
dren. Heather  and  John;  Mr.  Adamson's 
secretary,  Nadine  Thwnton;  Phyllis 
Fleming;  the  dnim  major,  Margaret 
Uuld,  and  the  following  members  of  the 
band.  Their  hometowns  are  in  Iowa  un- 
less otherwise  indicated. 

Miriam  L.  Avey,  Marshalltown;  Emilie 
Blume,  Sioux  City;   Barbara  Broholm, 


Wilmette,  HI. ;  Beveraly  Jo  Bruce,  New- 
ton;    Gale    Chandler.    Rockford.    HI.; 
Sharon  J.  Conger,  Riceville;  Judy  Ann 
Croft.  Norwalk;   Virginia  Mary  Dunn, 
Columbus    Junction;    Eleanor    Firzlaff, 
Dubuque;   Elizabeth   Ann  Frew.  Dear- 
born, Mich.;  Ruth  Carol  Guildner,  Ox- 
ford; Joselyn  Hartwlg,  Clarence;  Allene 
M  Hays.  Grinnell;  Nancy  Sue  Henderson, 
Ottumwa;     Nancy     Hopp,     Glenwood; 
Jeanne  Hughes,  Lenox;  Jane  Ann  Jlnk- 
inson,    Sheldon;     Donnia    Kempenaar. 
Oskaloosa;  Judy  Kelmesrud,  Thompson; 
Margaret  Ladd,  Iowa  City;  JoAnn  Lesch, 
Osage;    Malinda    Jane    Baker,    Cresco; 
Ardith    Broka,    Parkersburg;    Barbara 
Brown.  Waterloo;   Mary  Camllle  Case, 
Grinnell;  Judith  Ann  Clark.  Cedar  Falls; 
Harriett  Dianne  Cook,  Oskaloosa;  Kay 
Jane    Croft,     Norwalk;     Marcia    Kaye 
Pennema.    Mount    Ayr;    Caroyln    Ann 
Poote.  Belle  Plaine;  Judith  Ann  Gard- 
ner, Waterloo;  Martha  Harris,  Bloom- 
fleld;  Carol  Ann  Hathaway,  Muscatine; 
Gall  Hemenway,  Cedar  Falls;  Phoebe  L. 
Hewlett,  Pomeroy;  Brenda  Hughes,  Iowa 
City;    Mary   Kathleen  Hughes,   Lenox; 
Janet  Kainz,  Elkader;  Nancy  Ann  Ken- 
nedy.   West    Uberty;    Nancy    Kramer, 
Remsen;    Jeannette  Laughlin,   Harlan; 
Margaret     MacDonald.     Chicago,     111.; 
Janet  Mast,  Waterloo;  Beth  McDermott. 
Muscatine;    Diana  Merrill,  Ida  Grove; 
Mary  Milnes,  Burlington;  Mary  Morri- 
son, Carroll;  Carol  Nelson,  McNabb,  111.; 
Sybil  Norton.  Spencer;  Jeane  Peckumn, 
Jamaica;     Susan    Powers,    Melbourne; 
Suzanne   Kay   Raymond,   Des   Moines; 
Nancy  Lee  Ross,  Marion;  Alice  Silletto, 
Des  Moines;  Mary  Ellen  Stalcup.  Storm 
Lake;    Mary   Wlater,    Lakevlew;    Carol 
Aiui  Wetzell,  Sterling.  HI.;  Mary  Young, 
Washington;  Sue  Mast,  Waterloo;  Joan 
Carol    McNeil,    Sterling,   HI.;    Lorranie 
Miller,  Syracuse  6,  N.Y.;  Myra  Jo  Mix- 
son,    Cedar    Rapids;    Barbara    Munro, 
Bettendorf;     Nancy    Nelson,    Clinton; 
Mary  Ossian,  Shenandoah;  Sandy  Phil- 
lips,  Cedar  Rapids;   Barbara  RatcUffe, 
Burlington;  Rita  Rosenberger,  Altoona; 
Brenda  Shirley,  Perry;  Patricia  Smith, 
mmhurst,  HI.;  Patricia  Steenrod,  Iowa 
Falls;    Kathleen  Warren,  Leon;    Janet 
Wetzell,  Sterling,  HL 


Statemeat  by  Hoa.  Tkamas  J.  Dodd, 
of  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  COMMSL'l'lCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1960 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
Saturday,  June  18,  1960,  the  Democratic 
State  convention  was  held  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  Because  the  U.S.  Senate  was  in 
session.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dobd  was 
tmable  to  be  present  and  had  his  re- 
marks read  by  his  son,  Thomas  J.  Dodd, 
Jr.  I  have  known  young  Tom  Dodd  for 
many  shears,  and  was  iM-oud  to  see  how 
ably  he  read  his  father^  message.  He 
is  a  boy  of  great  promise  and  capacity. 


The  remarks  he  read  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House : 

aTMTKtaan  or  Sxmatok  Thomas  J.  Dood  To 

Be  EtuiD  to  Debcocsatic  9rAn  CommrnoN 

AT  HAarroaD,  Cokw.,  Satoboat,  Jxnn   18, 

1900 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  attend  our 
State  convention  because  of  the  heavy 
schedule  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
Friday  and  Saturday.  Much  as  I  would 
like  to  be  with  you,  I  think  I  can  best  serve 
by  making  whatever  contribution  I  can  to 
the  enactment  of  a  program  that  will  be 
good  for  oxir  country  and  the  building  of  a 
record  that  our  candidates  can  run  on  this 
fall  with  pride. 

This  is  a  critical  hour  In  the  life  of  this 
Congress  and  In  the  realm  of  International 
affairs.  The  Japanese  Security  Treaty,  which 
looms  so  large  In  the  news  of  the  hour,  may 
be  brought  to  the  flocM-  of  the  Senate  at 
any  time.  And  such  vital  questions  as  flood 
control,  adequate  pay  for  Federal  employees, 
medical  research,  aid  to  education,  and  my 
committee  work  on  the  foreign  aid  and 
military  assistance  bill — all  are  on  the 
agenda  for  Senate  action  this  weekend. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  cannot  leave 
Washington. 

I  am  particularly  sorry  to  miss  this  oppor- 
tunity to  personally  tell  the  convention  of 
the  magnificent  work  done  in  Congress  by 
Frank  Kowalski.  He  has  been  an  able, 
dedicated,  effective  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  served  the  Nation  admirably  and  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  Connecticut. 

During  the  campaign  of  1958,  people  of 
our  party  and  of  our  State  soon  came  to 
recognize  that  we  had  nominated  for  Con- 
gressman at  Large  an  unusually  fine  public 
servant.  All  ot  the  promise  which  he  dem- 
onstrated during  his  energetic  campaign  has 
been  completely  fulfilled  by  his  action  of 
the  past  year  and  a  half.  We  do  our  party 
a  great  service  when  we  renominate  FaAjnt 
KowALOKi  and  I  am  confident  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  will  give  him  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  confidence  that  his  record 
in  Congress  and  his  lifetime  of  service  to  ovir 
country  deserve. 

Each  of  the  other  Members  of  our  con- 
gressional delegation,  who  will  soon  be  re- 
nominated by  OUT  district  conventions,  has 
done  an  exceUent  )ob  in  Washington.  The 
good  impression  which  otu-  House  delegation 
has  made  has  been  remarkable.  I  have 
heard  nothing  but  good  about  our  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  know  that  Speaker  Ratbdrk  and  Ho\ise 
Majority  Leader  McCosmack  are  counting  on 
the  leadership  of  all  six  of  ova  Connecticut 
Representatives  in  the  crucial  session  begin- 
ning in  1961  when  a  new  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, wolfing  with  a  Democratte  Congress, 
will  attempt  to  give  the  Nation  tbe  greatest 
program  ot  progreasive  legislation  in  the 
history  of  our  country . 

In  the  past  3  years  the  Democratic-con- 
troUed  Congress  has  tried,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure succeeded  in,  enacting  a  broad  program 
or  good  legislation.  But  the  wlU  ot  the  Oon- 
gi«ss  has  been  frustrated,  thwarted,  and 
hindered  by  an  administration  which  has 
dragged  ita  feet  in  every  great  area  of  chal- 
lenge. I  believe  that  the  American  people 
have  come  to  realize  that  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  must  be  a  decade  of  action  or  our 
coTintry,  and  the  great  catises  it  represents, 
wlU  perish. 

Bach  of  us  has  a  part  to  play  in  this  crucial 
election  contest.  One  of  the  principal  na- 
tional objectives  of  the  Republican  Party  this 
year  Is  to  recapture  the  six  congressional 
seats  they  lost  in  Connecticut  in  1958.  We 
c^n  expect  them  to  put  <m  a  tremendous 
campaign,  a  campaign  which  wUl  utilize  all 
the  money  and  resources  which  are  always 
available  to  the  Republican  Party. 
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It  Is  therefore  of  vital  Importance  that  the 
Democratic  Party  of  our  BUte  make  a  tre- 
mendous effort  on  btlhait  of  the  reelection 
of  each  of  our  Ooogreeamen.  In  our  under- 
standable enthusiasm  tar  the  i»«sldentlal 
contest,  we  mtist  never  forget  for  a  moment 
that  the  capacity  of  a  Democratic  President 
to  carry  out  the  platform  of  our  party  wUl 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  majOTlty  he  will 
have  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  Connecticut  has 
come  a  very  long  distance  since  1952.  We 
have  gained  victories  that  few  thought  pos- 
sible In  the  dark  hours  following  our  defeat 
of  that  year.  We  now  have  before  us  the 
oppcM-tunlty  to  complete  our  victory  by  pre- 
serving our  gains  In  the  Congress  and  in  our 
State  legislature  and  by  making  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
President. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  each  of  you 
In  the  winning  of  a  great  victory  for  our 
piuty  and  fco'  the  people  of  America. 


Ow  UntoaMl  Sodal  Sccwity  Sctap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRB8KNTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1960 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
committee  report  accompanying  HJl. 
12580,  three  of  us  included  our  joint 
statement  with  respect  to  the  actuarial 
unsoundness  of  the  present  program. 

This  statement  pointed  out  the  actual 
trusteeship  vested  in  the  Congress  over 
the  contributiwas  or  taxes,  and  the  ben- 
efits of  the  old  age,  survivor,  and  dis- 
ability provlsiOTi  of  the  social  security 

law. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  provide  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  pe<^le  with 
some  of  the  pertinent  information  of 
what  is  actually  happening  under  exist- 
ing law,  and  what  is  presently  proposed 
that  we  do  about  safeguarding  these 
benefits  under  the  pending  bill.  To 
this  end.  I  shall  not  in  this  statement 
make  any  remarks  respecting  either  the 
imemplo3rment  or  the  grant-in-aid  pro- 
visions of  nn.  12580 — either  those  for 
child  welfare  services,  or  those  for  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged. 

We  have,  over  the  years,  done  every- 
thing anyone  could  think  of  to  lead  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  established  a  gigantic  and  ac- 
tuarially solvent  insurance  system  on 
which  they  can  rely  for  protectiMi 
against  disability,  death  and  retirement. 

Back  in  1939,  first  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  then  the  Cwigress  as- 
svimed  a  special  obligation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  when  we  adapted  insurance 
terminology  to  the  title  VHI  payroll 
taxes  we  had  levied,  and  the  title  II 
benefits  we  had  provided  imder  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  which  we  adopted  in 
1935. 

We  renamed  the  benefits  which  had 
been  designated  old  age  and  liunp  sum 
benefits.  We  added  dependents  bene- 
fits. We  called  these  various  benefits 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
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fits  in  tlie  1939  law.  We  renamed  the 
taxes  aid  caUed  them  "Federal  Insur- 
ance C<  ntrlbutions."  We  renamed  a 
contingcat  fund  that  the  taxes  went 
into.  V^e  called  it  the  "Fedeml  Old 
Age  ani  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund." 

When  we  added  disability  benefits  in 
1946,  wt  followed  the  same  procedure. 
We  earn  larked  an  added  one -fourth  of  1 
percent  af  social  security  payroll  taxes, 
imposed  on  employers  and  the  same 
amoimt  imposed  on  employees,  and 
three-eii  ;hths  of  1  percent  imposed  on 
self-emi  loyed,  as  belonging  to  a  new  ac- 
count, ¥  hlch  we  set  up  in  the  Treasury 
and   labeled   the   "Disability  Insurance 

Trust  Pi  nd." 

We  1  kewise  established  trustees  of 
these  a  xoimts  we  had  designated  as 
"insurajice  trust  funds."  These  trustees 
are.  firs  .  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
second,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and, 
third,  tie  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
Uon.  aid  Welfare.  We  likewise  have 
named  ^e  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  a ;  the  Secretary  of  these  trustees. 

We  lave  required  these  trustees  to 
file  an  j  nnual  report  to  the  Congress  on 
both  th  J  short-  and  long-range  aspects 
of  thes!  funds  we  have  designated  as 
"insurai  ice  trust  fimds." 

Whilt  Congress  has  done  all  this  re- 
assurini :  labeling  of  "insurance."  "trust 
fvmd,"  '  trustees,"  and  the  like,  the  Con- 
gress his  not  in  any  respect  abrogated 
its  resF  onsibility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Tl  le  Congress  itself  has  the  contin- 
uing rej  ponsibility  of  prescribing  benefits 
and  benefit  conditions,  the  social  secu- 
rity wake  base  and  tax  rates,  and  all  the 
other  conditions  determining  the  sound- 
ness of  Jthe  syst«n  we  have  officially  des- 
ignated as  insurance. 

To  b!  certain  that  the  Congress  has 
full  an< ,  entire  control  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram, ue  have  specifically  reserved  the 
right  in  section  1104  of  the  Social  Se 
curity  Act — 


amend,  or  repeal  any  provision  of 


to  alter 
this  act 

With  this  entire  control  of  the  provi- 
sions w  5  have  labeled  "Old  Age  Survivors 
and  Disability  Insurance"  goes  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  seeing  that  it  lives 
up  to  the  "insurance"  label  we  have 
fixed  U.  I  it. 

This  is  our  inescapable  responsibility 
to  the  American  people.  It  is  a  respon- 
sibility involving  directly  or  indirectly 
the  economic  security  of  180  million 
Americans  and  generations  yet  unborn. 
It  is  a  solemn  trusteeship  which  by  na- 
ture siiould  be,  like  patriotism,  above 
politic]  1  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  like  the  great  mass  of 
my  CO  leagues,  feel  deeply  the  asper- 
sion tliat  is  cast  upon  us  by  a  mere 
recital  of  the  dates  on  which  we  have 
acted  in  performing  our  trusteeship. 
Coimt  back  the  years  when  we  have 
acted  to  modify  the  Social  Security 
Act— 1)58,  1956,  1954,  1952,  1950,  1948, 
1946 —  isch  an  election  year.  And  here 
we  are  again  proposing  to  liberalize  the 
benefllBinl960. 

I  ua  particularly  reminded  of  the 
great  Isimllarity    of   today's    insurance 


proposals  with  our  action  in  1952— 
when  there  was  also  a  major  political 
contest.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
that  our  critics  can  point  out  that  we 
are  again  proposing  to  increase  ovu-  bene- 
fit commitments  without  increasing  the 
social  security  taxes.  We  again  are  act- 
ing on  the  theory  that  prior  estimates 
have  overstated  benefit  costs  and  that 
with  some  increase  in  trust  fund  inter- 
est, we  can  increase  expenditures  with- 
out increasing  the  presently  scheduled 
t&xcs 

But  in  1952  we  had  more  basis  for 
our  action  than  we  have  today  for  the 
presently  proposed  liberalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  3  years  before 
1952  the  OASI  trust  fund  had  grown 
$4.8  billion  to  a  total  of  $15.5  billion— 
and  grew  nearly  $2  billion  in  1952. 

In  the  3  years  preceding  1960  the  tr\ist 
fund  has  shrunk  some  $2.3  billion  to 
$20.1  billion — and  last  year's  shrinkage 
was  over  $1.7  billion. 

Back  in  1958  when  the  tax  base  was 
broadened  and  the  tax  rate  schedule 
stepped  up.  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee made  a  statement  in  its  report 
that  is  highly  pertinent  today.  This  is 
the  statement: 

This  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  18  years 
since  benefits  were  first  paid,  the  income  to 
the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  fund  is 
slightly  less  than  the  expenditures  from  the 
fund.  If  no  changes  are  made,  outgo  will 
continue  to  exceed  income  in  each  year  until 
1965.  Your  committee  believes  that  a  situa- 
tion where  outcome  exceeds  Income  for  7  or 
8  year*  Is  one  that  should  not  be  permitted 
to  continue.  We  believe  that  public  con- 
fidence in  the  system— so  necessary  if  it  is 
to  provide  real  security  for  the  people- 
may  be  Impaired  If  the  trust  fund  continues 
to  decline. 

The  committee  at  that  time  thought 
it  was  correcting  the  sitviation  by  its  tax 
Increases — but  again  its  estimates  proved 
low.  The  trust  fund  was  to  be  nearly 
$21  billion  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
It  turned  out  to  be  $20.1  billion.  The 
recent  OASI  report  estimates  Uiat  at 
the  end  of  1962  the  trust  fund  wUl  be 
$7  million  lower. 

But  that  report  estimated  OASI  taxes 
for  1960,  1961.  and  1962  at  $33,958  mil- 
lion while  the  present  report  estimates 
taxes  for  this  period  with  the  proposed 
additional  coverage  at  $33,221  million— 
$737  million  lower.  This  would  mean 
that  for  the  period  we  face  not  a 
$7  million,  but  a  three-quarter  of  a  bil- 
lion dollar  deficit  without  Uberalizing 
benefits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  facing  at 
least  a  bUli<«  dollar  deficit  for  the 
period  1960-62  inclusive,  if  we  liberalize 
benefits.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  rely 
on  the  estimate  in  the  bill  that  with  the 
liberalized  benefits  the  benefit  cost  will 
be  hundreds  of  millions  less  than  we 
were  advised  would  be  the  cost  of  pres- 
ent benefits  by  the  trustees  report  filed 
In  March  of  this  year.  Even  so,  the 
committee  report  Is  that  imder  the  bill 
the  deficit  will  be  $554  million— over  a 
half  billion  dollars  further  in  the  red. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  steady  and  rapid 
decline  in  the  trust  fund  for  a  six  or 
more  year  period  is  pn^er  cause  for 
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much  soul  searching  among  us  respon- 
sible for  the  system.  I  can  but  again 
quote  from  v^at  our  committee  said  in 
1958: 

We  beUeve  that  public  confidence  in  the 
system — so  necessary  if  it  Lb  to  provide  real 
security  for  the  people — may  be  lmi>alred 
if  the  trust  fund  continues  to  decline. 

And  I  likewise  wonder,  if  we  enact  the 
proposed  liberalizations  without  adding 
higher  taxes,  and  make  this  decline  even 
more  precipitous,  if  public  confidence 
in  the  Congress  may  not  also  be  im- 
paired? 

If  time  permitted,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  how  the  proposed  vast  lib- 
eralization of  the  disability  system  is 
likewise  leading  us  down  this  same 
road — ^the  ocxnmittee's  own  report  ad- 
mits that  the  bill  likewise  heads  these 
benefits  toward  a  certain  red  ink  fu- 
ture. 

In  my  long  service  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  seen  huge  unflnanced  social  se- 
cxirity  liberalizations  knowingly  voted 
out  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  I  had  the  power  to  do  so,  I  should 
like  to  amend  the  bill  to  strike  out  the 
word  "insurance"  wherever  it  appears 
and  Insert  the  word  "politics."  Then, 
at  least,  we  would  be  honest  in  what 
we  were  voting  on. 


Ceremony    Opeanf    fte    Jamei    River 
Bridf e,  BIm  RidfC  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 


IN  THK  SDfATB  OP  THB  UMl'lXL)  STATKS 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1S60 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoro 
a  speech  made  by  me  on  Jime  11  at  the 
PealLB  of  Otter,  Va.^  In  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  opeziing  the  James  River 
Bridge  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  ceremony  today,  opening  the  bridge 
over  the  James  EUver.  completes  another  link 
In  the  great  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  connecting 
the  Shenandoah  and  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Parks.  This  truly  may  be 
called  a  royal  road  of  our  mountain  empire 
in  Virginia. 

It  win  soon  be  completed  and  the  pvarkway 
will  be  4«9  miles  In  length — ^tbe  longest  con- 
tinuous scenic  highway  In  the  world. 

If,  from  this  pleasant  place,  you  will  let 
your  eye  follow  the  panorama,  you  will  be 
reminded  that  half  the  population  of  the 
United  States  Is  fortunate  enough  to  be 
within  overnight  driving  distance  from  some 
point  on  this  wonderful  drive. 

Think  of  the  natural  scenery  there  Is  to 
see,  the  pleasant  recreational  things  there  are 
to  do.  and  the  historic  sites  there  are  to  visit. 
They  are  all  around  vu  here;  they  abound 
throughout  Vlrglnla%  41,00C  square  miles 
ranging  from  the  mountains  to  the  setL 


It  is  no  wonder  that  newspapers  within 
the  month  have  reported  that  Virginia  has 
more  visitors  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  And  for  them  to  use,  we  are  proud 
to  present  our  Wlllon-donar  State  highway 
system  of  more  than  62,000  miles. 

The  State  department  of  highways  recently 
announced  that  nearly  89  million  visitors  en- 
tered Virginia  last  year  by  automobile.  Per- 
haps the  total  number  of  visitors  approached 
45  million.  By  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate Virginia's  visitors  are  spending  "in  «i- 
oees  of  WOO  million  a  year." 

Our  attractions  for  people  outside  of  Vir- 
ginia are  among  our  greatest  assets.  And  this 
as."»et  Is  enhanced  by  our  accessibUity.  Cross- 
country highway  Route  60  terminates  In  Vir- 
ginia, and  two  other  major  highway  routes — 
1  and  11 — traverse  the  State  north  and  south. 
And  this  is  not  all.  Nature  is  our  partner. 
Our  temperatures  are  moderate.  Our  ralnfaU 
is  good.  Our  topography  Is  favorable.  We 
are  gifted  with  the  shores  of  the  sea.  the 
rolling  country  of  the  Piedmont,  and  the 
mountains  with  their  valleys. 

Our  history  Is  vivid  and  traceable.  Our 
scenery  and  natural  assets  lend  themselves 
to  preservation  and  use.  Our  progress  to 
sound  and  steady.  Our  transportation  and 
faculties  are  good  and  safe.  And,  perhaps, 
our  greatest  asset  is  the  hospitality  of  our 
people  thenaselves. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  given  mag- 
nanimous recognition  to  our  scenery,  our 
recreational  posslbUitles  and  our  history  In 
the  form  of  this  parkway,  the  Shenandoah 
and  the  Cumberland  Gap  National  Parks,  the 
Colonial  National  Historical  Park,  and  live 
national  battlefield  parks. 

The  State  Itself  has  established  a  system 
of  nine  State  parks  offering  recreational  fa- 
cilities characteristic  of  every  section  of  the 
State.  Virginia  pioneered  In  marking  her 
highways  with  attractive  signs  teUlng  the 
story  of  points  of  interest  for  the  benefit  of 
passing  motorists. 

And  I  venture  no  State  In  the  Union  has 
more  to  tell,  or  does  It  more  concisely.  We 
have  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  In  James- 
town, WlUlamsburg.  and  Torktown.  We 
have  the  homes  of  Presidents  Washington. 
Jefferson.  Ifadlson,  Monroe.  Harrison.  Tyler, 
Taylor,  and  Wilson,  along  with  those  of 
Mason,  Henry,  Lee,  and  coimtlaes  more  of 
the  Nation's  great. 

We  have  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution 
ftnrt  the  War  Between  the  States.  We  have 
one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Confederacy. 
We  have  the  ports  and  military  sites  of 
World  Wars  I  and  n.  We  have  the  Tomb 
of  the  Unknowns.  We  have  historic 
churches,  colleges,  and  mansions. 

We  have  scxne  of  the  wondo-s  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  great  stalagmites  and 
stalactites  of  our  nine  caverns,  our  Natural 
Bridge,  our  Natural  Tunnel,  our  Natural 
Chimneys,  and  our  Mountain  Lake. 

We  have  two  great  national  forests.  We 
have  beautiful  gardens,  wild  flowers,  and 
flowering  trees.  We  have  waterfalls  and 
beautiful  springs.  We  have  the  ocean,  and 
our  bays  and  rivers. 

Streams  come  Into  existence  In  nearly  all 
areas  of  the  State.  We  hare  Inland  lakes — 
some  natural,  and  some  made — In  nearly 
every  section.  With  our  woods  and  waters, 
hunting  and  fishing  Is  unsurpassed. 

There  are  more  than  100  good  golf  courses 
In  the  State.  Hunt  races  and  horse  shows 
are  numerous.  We  have  annual  festivals  at 
Winchester.  Norfolk.  Claytor  Lake,  Char- 
lottesville. Richmond,  and  In  other  places. 
There  is  wild  pony  penning  at  Chlnco- 
teagtie.  Jousting  at  Natural  Chimneys,  and 
the  dog  mart  at  Fredericksburg. 

We  have  the  Barter  Theater  at  Abingdon, 
and  the  arts  and  crafts  festival  at  Water- 
ford.  There  is  the  Common  Glory  at  Wil- 
liamsburg.   There  is  the  Virginia  Museum  of 


nne  Arts,  with  Its  mobile  units.     Virginia 
Is.  Indeed,  a  place  for  the  Nation  to  enjoy. 

I  thlnlE  the  Nation  to  doing  It  more  and 
more.  I  beUeve  we  are  seeing  only  the  be- 
ginning. Some  $20  million  was  spent  In 
the  State  last  year  on  construction  of  about 
150  motels.  All  of  us  can  be  for  expansion 
of  an  Industry  which  makes  people  happier 
and  healthier  and  more  appreciative  of  their 
country  and  the  principles  for  which  It 
stands. 


NizsB  Text  m  Farm  Ills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  22. 1960 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  at- 
tach herewith  an  excerpt  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  21.  which  con- 
tains that  portion  of  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon's  address  at  Minot. 
N.  Dak.,  dealing  with  his  farm  proposals. 

In  this  speech,  the  Vice  President  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
farmer  needs  real  and  active  help  in 
1960.  The  Vice  President  also  faced  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  real  problem  in 
American  agriculture  is  the  surplus  on 
hand. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  a  part  of 
the  answer  to  this  problem  is  taking  out 
of  production  acreage  which  provides  for 
a  portion  of  the  surplus.  However,  far 
better  do  we  understand  the  need  to 
further  expand  our  markets  to  Increase 
consumption  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts in  markets  abroad.  The  under- 
developed countries  are  the  greatest 
area  for  the  consumption  of  American 
surplus  products.  As  one  of  the  authors 
of  Public  Law  480,  It  appears  to  me  to  be 
clearly  the  path  of  wisdom.  In  this  last 
6  years,  more  than  $9  billion  in  surplus 
food  has  been  distributed  to  hungry  peo- 
ple in  other  lands,  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  food  in  the  commercial 
marketplace.  One-third  of  the  world's 
population  still  remains  hungry.  Ex- 
pansion of  this  human  market  will  not 
only  benefit  our  farmers,  but  it  will  in- 
crease good  win  for  America  abroful,  a 
i^uable  contribution  to  our  foreign 
policy.  And  I  am  sure  we  all  realize  the 
need  to  strengthen  our  foreign  relations 
today  more  vitally  than  at  any  other 
time  In  history.  In  any  and  every  way 
we  can. 

This  method  of  disposal  of  our  sun^os 
additionally  benefits  In  the  amoimts  ex- 
changed in  foreign  countries  for  which 
we  receive  currencies  of  those  countries. 
This  not  only  promotes  further  agricul- 
tural market  development  of  definite  In- 
come return  to  the  American  farmer, 
but  It,  too.  Is  an  important  cog  in  our 
relations  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  It  permits  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  such  friendly  naticms  through 
loans  to  prlyate  U.S.  and  foreign  busi- 
nesses In  the  currencies  of  those  coun- 
tries. To  so  help  such  countries  to  ex- 
pand their  own  economies  and  better 
their  standards  of  living  will  go  a  long 
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way  in  our  fight  for  world  freedom  and 
world  peace,  a  long  way  in  erasing  the 
insidious  Communist  propaganda  that 
seeks  to  picture  the  United  States  aa  an 
avaricious  power  seeking  only  its  own 
self-aggrandizement. 

When  we  help  our  farmers,  we  help 
ourselves,  we  strengthen  the  veritable 
backbone  of  our  Nation,  we  bring  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  closer  to  our 
orbit  in  the  cause  of  lasting  peace.  Let 
us  not  risk  damage  to  this  multifaceted 
program  by  any  curtailment  of  it.  Let 
lis.  instead,  expand  the  program  within 
Public  Law  480,  to  our  everlasting  credit. 

The  Vice  President  has  hit  on  the  real 
solution  to  the  American  surplus  ag- 
riculture problem — in  everexpanding 
markets  abroad  with  people  who  can 
consume  this  surpliis.  Continuation  and 
expansion  of  this  idea  will  get  approval 
not  only  at  home  but  also  with  friendly 
peoples  all  over  the  world. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

NncoN  Text  on  Pakm  Ills 

(MiMOT,  N.  Dak.,  June  20 — The  following  1b 
that  portion  of  Vice  President  Richard  If. 
NntON's  address  here  today  dealing  with  his 
farm  proposals:) 

The  solution  of  the  farm  problem  does 
not  lie  In  simply  doing  more  of  what  we 
have  been  doing,  since  our  present  programs 
have  aggravated  rather  than  solved  the 
problem. 

We  should  reject  any  program  which 
would  put  the  farmer  in  a  Oovemment  strait- 
Jacket  in  which  what  he  plants,  how  much 
he  can  sell,  and  the  price  he  receives  Is 
determined  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

While  ths  parity  price  program  on  which 
we  have  placed  such  great  reliance  in  the 
past  has  proved  useful  in  stabilizing  farm 
jnlces,  we  must  recognise  that  a  parity  for- 
mula at  Its  best  treats  the  83rmptoms  and  not 
the  cause  of  the  farm  problem. 

UBGKS  IN7LATION   7IGBT 

A  method  must  be  developed  whereby  the 
farmos  themselves  have  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  the  kind  of  farm  program 
they  want. 

Let  VIS  turn  now  to  some  of  the  specific 
proposals  which  I  have  asked  the  Republican 
Platform  Committee  to  consider.  I  want  to 
emphasize  at  the  outset  that  these  proposals 
are  not  intended  to  be  all-incliisive.  For 
example,  I  shall  not  discuss  the  problem  of 
parity  at  this  time  since  it  is  currently  be- 
fore the  Congress.  But.  the  proposals  I  shall 
make  are  ones  designed  to  deal  with  the 
causes  and  not  Jiist  the  symptoms  of  the 
farm  problem.. 

To  help  the  farmer  to  get  out  of  the  cost- 
price  squeeze,  we  must  wage  an  effective  fight 
against  inflation.  In  a  period  of  inflation, 
with  siirplxues  overhang^ing  the  market,  the 
prices  of  the  products  the  farmer  grows  are 
the  last  to  go  up  and  they  never  catch  up 
with  the  prices  of  the  things  he  buys. 

There  should  be  a  sharply  expanded  pro- 
gram of  research  in  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  designed  to  reduce  the  gap  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  crops  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  his  food. 

To  bring  sui^ly  more  directly  into  relation 
with  demand,  we  must  recognize  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  acreage  which  produces  crops 
in  surplus  out  of  production.  In  administer- 
ing this  program,  we  must  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  avoid  creating  ghost  towns  in 
the  traditionally  agricultural  areas. 

WOI7LB   KXPAKD    MAKKKTS 

The  rural  development  program,  which  has 
been  so  suooessful,  should  be  expanded  so 
that  marginal  farmers  can  supplement  their 
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a  conierance  of  all  the  surplus-producing 
nations,  ncluding  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
nations  i  rould  then  work  out  a  Joint  pro- 
posal for  I  multilateral  program  under  which 
the  food  s\irpluses  of  all  nations  which  de- 
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The  recipients  of  the  United  Nations  food 
would  be  those  unfortunate  people  who  still 
are  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  an 
adequate  diet  either  by  their  own  agricul- 
ture efforts  or  by  exchange  of  goods.  The 
distribution  would  be  handled  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  disturb  commercial  mar- 
kets. 

Since  Mr.  Khrushchev's  actions  in  Paris 
have  ruled  out  the  U.SJBJR.'s  participation 
in  such  a  program  at  this  time,  the  only 
course  of  action  left  open  to  us  is  to  ex- 
plore with  other  surplus-producing  nations 
their  attitude  toward  joining  us  in  such  a 
program. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  suggest 
that  this  proposal  is  a  cxu-e-all  for  the  farm 
problem  or  for  the  world's  problems.  It 
does,  however,  have  these  obvious  merits: 
It  win  not  be  harmful  to  ova  friends  and 
allies  since  they  will  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram. It  will  not  be  subject  to  the  criticism 
directed  against  unilateral  United  States  aid 
since  It  win  be  administered  through  the 
United  Nations. 


Slovaks  Commemorate  l,100tli  Awuver* 
sary  of  Sta.  Cyril  and  Metkodhis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  T.  FLYNN 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJUBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1960 

Mr.  FLYNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  my  First  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin,  many  groups  of  descendants 
of  the  fine  racial  stocks  of  middle-Euro- 
pean peoples.  Many  of  these  fled  op- 
pression and  tyranny.  Many  of  them 
migrated  to  this  country  because  their 
great  skills  as  craftsmen  were  known 
and  they  came  to  help  in  the  building  of 
our  young  coimtry.  For  whatever  rea- 
son they  came,  they  and  their  descend- 
ants have  made  great  and  wonderful 
contribution  to  the  building  of  this 
country,  to  the  framing  of  its  doctrines 
of  freedom,  the  forming  of  its  attitudes 
of  charity  and  love  of  peace,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Its  rugged  and  forthright 
character,  and  to  its  religious  nature  and 
faith.  They  have  made  great  contribu- 
tion to  our  culture,  to  our  music,  our 
dancing,  and  our  folklore.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  tnily  blessed  in  his- 
tory to  have  been  able  to  provide  the 
land  and  the  haven  to  these  fine  people, 
amongst  them,  the  tremendously  colorful 
and  robustly  freedom  loving,  deeply  reli- 
gious Slovaks. 

There  are  many  Slovaks  in  my  dis- 
trict. Their  contribution  to  Wisconsin 
and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been 
great,  yet  they  have  retained  much  of 
the  culture  of  their  native  land.  Color- 
ful Slovak  costumes  are  still  worn  at 
weddings  and  christenings.  Their 
dances  are  beautiful,  sometimes  lively 
and  lusty,  sometimes  slow  and  graceful, 
always  exciting.  Their  musicians  play 
most  wonderful  Slovak  music.  I  had  the 
greatest  pleasure  recently  of  witnessing 
these  folk  expressions  at  the  National 
Polk  Festival  here  in  Washington  last 
month — and  I  tell  you  it  was  an  ex- 
perience long  to  be  remembered. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  rising 
today  to  address  this  House,  this  symbol 
of  the  free  United  States,  is  to  Join  in 
the  commemoration  of  an  anniversary 
precious  in  the  hearts  of  this  stout  and 
rugged  people  who,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  have  fought  for  freedom, 
and  through  the  greatest  tribulations 
have  held  fast  to  their  aspirations  and 
their  deep  religious  fervor.  The  Slovaks 
on  July  4,  National  Slovak  Day.  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  whether  free  or  still 
in  bondage,  will  commemorate  as  they 
have  for  centuries,  that  great  moment  in 
history  when  the  intrepid  and  beloved 
Saints,  Cyril  and  Methodius,  left  Mace- 
donia to  bring  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
this  group  of  Western  Slavs  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Tatra  Mountains,  more 
than  1,100  years  ago.  Just  as  the  Irish 
venerate  St.  Patrick,  the  Poles  cherish 
St.  Stanislaus,  and  the  Welsh  revere  St. 
David,  so  do  the  Slovaks  pay  honor  and 
tribute  to  Methodius,  first  bishop  of  their 
beloved  Nitra.  and  to  his  scholarly 
brother  Cyril,  the  inventor  of  the  first 
Slavic  alphabet. 

It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  the 
Slovaks'  "great  day"  should  be  a  reli- 
gious anniversary.  Anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  their  magnificent  history 
and  has  dnmk  deeply  of  their  folklore 
in  song  and  story,  could  not  expect  it  to 
be  otherwise.  For.  to  a  Slovak,  religion 
and  freedom  are  concomitant:  love  of 
country  and  devotion  to  God  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  all  of  their  turbulent  and  col- 
orful history.  Slovaks  have  held  stead- 
fastly to  their  faith,  and  no  amount  of 
oppression,  however  long  or  arduous,  has 
been  able  to  stamp  out  their  yearning  for 
liberty  and  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a 
short  history  of  Slovakia  written  by 
nostalgic  Slovakians  in  this  country : 

Along  the  northern  shore  of  the  central 
Danube  where  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Alps 
touch  the  western  slopes  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  lies  a  country  unknown  to  many 
Americans. 

It  was  the  first  organized  state  In  central 
Europe,  a  busy,  noisy  crossroads  for  nations 
seeking  a  home  in  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  country  and  Its  people  from  these 
earliest  times  to  the  present  have  had  to  deal 
with  conquerors  and  tyrants,  to  win  the 
necessities  of  life  from  a  stubborn  soil  and 
through  It  all  hold  on  to  their  growing  cul- 
ture, freedom  of  spirit,  and  way  of  life. 

The  Slovaks  belong  to  the  group  of  west- 
ern Slavs  and  are  one  of  the  oldest  his- 
torical nations  In  that  sector  of  Europe. 
Already  In  the  ninth  century,  they  developed 
the  first  Independent  statehood  known  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Great  Moravia  (A.D.  830- 
907).  Even  at  the  time  of  their  subse- 
quent incorporation  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary,  their  Christian  faith  and  political 
endurance  was  tested  many  times  during 
the  Incursions  of  the  Tartars  In  the  13th 
and  of  the  Turks  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  In  these  struggles  for  national 
soil  and  cultural  heritage  they  developed 
strong    aspirations   for   Independence.   •    •    • 

Even  though  Its  beautiful  land  serves  as  a 
huge  prison  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  the 
Slovak  Nation  has  not  lost,  but  continues 
to  confess  fearlessly,  its  faith  In  God  as  the 
source  of  Its  strength  and  hope. 

When  the  forefathers  of  our  Slovak 
fellow  citizens  came  to  this  country,  it 


was  not,  therefore,  Just  by  chance  that 
they  were  endowed  with  solid  poten- 
tials for  fine  American  citizenship.  For 
one  quality  they  had  in  abundance — 
faith.  Religion  for  them  was  not  just 
an  isolated  phase  of  their  lives.  Their 
devotion  to  God  was  an  integral  part 
of  their  lives  and  the  more  than  300 
parishes  in  America  f oxmded  by  Slovaks 
and  their  descendants  serve  as  eloquent 
testimony  to  their  rich  spiritual  heri- 
tage. And  it  was  this  very  heritage, 
coupled  with  the  Slovakian  love  for 
liberty  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  integrate  themselves  so  firmly 
in  our  American  democracy  and  to 
understand  so  well  the  essentials  of  loyal 
citizenship.  A  good  Slovak  could  not 
help  but  be  a  good  American  because  he 
has  always  known  his  true  relationship 
with  God,  that  man  is  a  creation  of  God 
and  is  graced  with  qualities  that  are  his, 
at  birth,  as  a  special  gift  from  God. 

In  these  days  of  Intellectual  and  moral 
confusion,  we  ought  to  ponder  the  lus- 
trous words  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

In  all  history,  of  all  the  nations,  the 
real  national  strength  has  been  powered 
by  a  spiritual  dynamism.  The  decay  of 
nations  is  rarely  the  product  of  material 
deterioration  or  defeat  in  armed  con- 
flict. These  are  results,  not  causes.  A 
nation  really  decays  when  It  begins  to 
weaken  in  its  spiritual  motivation.  To 
continue  strong,  a  nation  must  have 
faith  in  its  traditions  If  It  Is  to  have  faith 
in  Itself,  and  each  citizen  must  feel  he 
partakes  of  these  traditions.  All  lovers 
of  liberty  can  well  emulate  the  doughty 
inhabitants  of  Slovakia  today  and  for 
centuries  past,  who  have  refused  to  live 
under  enslavement  by  the  Turks  and 
Magyars,  and  who  will  In  the  end  repu- 
diate the  hammer  and  sickle  for  the  torch 
of  liberty.  Each  Slovak  identifies  him- 
self with  these  traditions  of  love  of  lib- 
erty, knowledge  of  man's  creation  by  and 
in  the  image  of  God,  and.  therefore,  an 
inviolable  entity  not  to  be  enslaved  by 
other  men.  Each  Slovak  cherishes  the 
memory  of  the  great  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  who  taught  and  led  his  an- 
cestors Into  the  ways  of  faith  and  knowl- 
edge of  freedom's  meaning. 

Our  Slovak  fellow  citizens  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  magnificent  heritage,  one 
which  we  all  can  cherish  and  take  to 
ourselves  with  pride  as  part  of  the  tra- 
dition which  makes  the  United  States 
great.  We  can  take  pride,  with  them,  In 
a  tradition  which  rejects  enslavement  of 
the  spirit  by  whatever  means,  and  in 
these  turbulent  days,  hold  on  to  this  sim- 
ple faith,  holding  our  heads  high,  hum- 
bly proud  in  the  knowledge  of  the  herit- 
age that  is  America.  That  heritage  is 
in  good  hands  when  it  is  entrusted  to 
the  likes  of  the  more  than  iy2  million 
Americans  of  Slovak  descent.  We  have 
no  nobler  destiny  than  this,  as  Ameri- 
cans, to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  such 
as  these  free  spirits.  I,  too,  and  you,  can 
thus  cherish  and  take  for  our  own,  the 


great  inspiration  of  wondrous  men  and 
great  spiritual  leaders  such  as  the  saints, 
Methodius  and  Cyril,  whose  lives  the 
Slovaks  are  memorializing  on  July  4, 
our  own  Independence  Day. 


Vice  President  Rkhard  Nixon's  St  Uais 
Speech  Before  die  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mxasoxna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB^NTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  22. 1960 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  placing  In  the  Congressional 
Record  a  splendid  speech  that  Vice  Pres- 
ident Richard  Nixon  delivered  In  St. 
Louis.  Tuesday.  June  21, 1960.  at  the  40th 
anniversary  national  convention  of  the 
junior  chamber  of  commerce. 

There  is  much  meat  in  this  speech  for 
all  Americans  whether  they  are  Demo- 
crats. Republicans  or  independents.  The 
Vice  President  received  an  outstanding 
round  of  applause  when  he  appeared  to 
deliver  the  speech  which  was  overshad- 
owed by  the  ovation  he  received  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech.  I  believe  that 
anyone  reading  this  speech  would  agree 
that  the  ovation  was  well  deserved. 

The  speech  follows : 

REMAKKB     or     THI     VlC«     PHESn>KHT     OF     THK 

Unttid  States,  at  thi  40th  ANKiviasAHT 

National     Convention     of    the     Junior 

Chamber   of   Commerce.   St.   Louis,    Mo., 

June  21,  1960 

We  are  now  engaged  in  what  will  become, 
before  this  year  is  out,  a  major  national 
debate  over  the  subject  of  economic  growth. 
This  is  as  It  should  be  because  this  is  an  issue 
which  points  up  sharply  the  difference  be- 
tween two  opposing  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment In  this  country.  It  is  an  Issue  which 
transcends  party  lines. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  ends  but  of 
means.  Everybody  Is  for  grovrth.  The  issue 
Is  how  can  we  best  achieve  it.  More  specifi- 
cally, what  should  the  role  of  government  be 
in  stimulating  economic  activity  and  growth? 

Why  are  we  eBi>eclally  concerned  at  this 
moment  about  our  growth?  To  begin  with 
It  is  a  concept  which  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  this 
second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

For  ourselves  it  is  a  question  of  building 
a  better  and  greater  America  with  widening 
opportunity  few  all  of  our  citizens. 

For  the  peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  South 
America,  It  is  a  question  of  emerging  from 
a  way  of  life  based  on  human  and  animal 
muscle  power  to  the  technological  maturity 
we  of  North  America  and  Europe  already 
enjoy. 

For  the  Communist  states  It  represents  a 
challenge  to  catch  up  with  and  pass  America. 
This  is  the  goal,  the  final  achievement  which 
Mr.  Khrushchev  asserts  wUl  be  the  ultimate 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  Communist 
faith. 

We  in  this  country  must  recognize  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  this  challenge.  We  must  never 
forget  for  a  moment  that  the  Soviets  mean 
business.  We  must  never  underestimate 
their  fanatical   purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  service  to 
America  or  the  free  societies  to  overestimate 
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Communist  •chlevementft.  Tli«  critics  ot 
our  preaent  ecooiotnlc  polleles  aay  tbmt  tb» 
SoTleta  are  acblerlng  their  obJectlTee  ot  over- 
taking us.  They  claim  that  we  are  falling 
behind  and  in  the  foreseeable  future  will  be- 
come second  to  the  SoTlet  Union  In  economic 
strength. 

They  back  this  up  by  citing  statistics  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviet  economy  is  grow- 
ing at  a  rate  of  8  percent  a  year  as  ccxnpared 
with  our  own  long-term  economic  growth 
which  has  been  running  about  3  percent  a 
year  and  now  appears  to  be  accelerating 
toward  4  percent. 

The  critics  argue  that  if  we  would  Just 
adopt  their  pet  econcmilc  philosophy  we  too 
woiild  grow  like  the  Soviets.  They  invite 
us  to  join  them  in  playing  what  Is  rapidly 
becoming  the  most  fashionable  political 
parlor  game  of  our  time — a  game  we  might 
well  call  "growthmanship." 

Before  playing  the  game,  let  us  look  at  the 
facts.  There  are,  I  believe  three  major  fal- 
lacies in  these  statistical  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Soviet  economy  and  our  own. 

The  first  fallacy  is  the  vast  difference  in 
the  maturity  of  our  two  economies.  The 
Soviets,  in  the  first  place,  have  had  to  cope 
with  an  enormous  postwar  program  of  re- 
constructing the  damage  Inflicted  on  them 
by  Hitler's  armies.  But  even  more  impor- 
tantly, their  economy  is  still  primitive  in 
comi>ari8on  with  our  own.  They  are  still 
concentrating  primarily  on  building  steel 
mills  and  the  beginnings  of  a  transportation 
system.  These  we  already  have.  We  are 
bvilldlng  major  new  industries  around  tran- 
sistorized drcolts  and  synthetic  fibers  and 
rearranged  molecules. 

Comparing  their  rate  of  growth  with  our 
own  is.  in  a  sense,  like  comparing  the  rate 
of  growth  of  a  child's  body  with  an  adult's 
brain.  The  very  dimensions  are  incom- 
patible. 

The  second  fallacy  is  the  fundantental 
difference  between  our  society  and  theirs. 
We  are  a  free  people,  free  to  produce  and  con- 
sume what  we  like  and  possess  what  we  can 
afford.  An  enormo\is  portion  of  our  national 
capital  Is  represented  in  the  American  home. 
Most  of  our  millions  of  homes  are,  in  effect, 
miniature  factories,  heavily  equipped  with 
capital  equipment  such  as  refrigerators,  tele- 
vision sets,  and  cars.  None  at  this  is  re- 
vealed as  capital  plant  in  comparing  growth 
rates. 

It  sometimes  is  argued  that  this  personal 
capital  equipment  represents  no  national  as- 
set but  a  collective  self-indulgence  of  shame- 
ful proportions.  The  epithet  most  com- 
monly flung  out  by  the  growthmanship 
school  Is  "taU  fins." 

Without  either  defending  or  quarreling 
with  my  neighbors'  taste.  I  urge  these  antl- 
productlon  economists  to  be  more  ezpUdt. 
What  sort  of  society  are  they  proposing? 

Do  they  want  a  Federal  agency  empowered 
to  regulate  the  design  of  automobiles?  Or 
are  they  proposing  tax  rates  which  will  make 
the  manufacture  of  new  cars  academic? 

The  third  fallacy  is  suggested  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  absolute  gap  between  our  econ- 
omies. Just  before  World  War  n  the  total 
production  of  goods  and  services  In  the 
U.S.S.B.  was  less  than  half  that  In  the  United 
States.  To  be  exact,  it  was  44  percent. 
Twenty  years  later,  in  1969,  the  total  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  still  Jiist  about  44  percent  of  the 
United  States.  In  terms  of  currency,  the 
U.S.  lead  is  substantially  larger  than  the  en- 
tire value  of  Soviet  production.  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev boasts  that  he  will  catch  and  pass 
us  economically  In  7  or  10  years.  By  any 
projection  that  can  be  applied,  there  Is  no 
possibility  that  the  Soviet  economy  will  over- 
take our  own  at  any  time  in  this  century. 

Mr.  Khrushchev  has  described  tabe  com- 
petition between  ova  two  systems  as  a  horse 
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referring   to    the   American   eco- 

he  said  recently.  "There  was 

mt  now   It  Is  old   and   worn   out. 

klong  at  half  speed.    On  the  other 

Communist  horse  is  young  and 
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up  and  pass  the  Americans." 
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of  means  becomes  all  important, 
how  much  shoiild  the  Government 
injure  a  maximum  rate  of  expansion 
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gyowthmanshlp    school    argues   that 

shoxild  plan  and  manipulate 

to  arrive  at  an  arbitrary,  fixed 

rate  of   growth.     They    believe 

kind  of  Oovernment  activity  di- 

thls  objective  is  good.     Oen- 

have  greater  faith  in  Govern - 

action  than  in  private  enterprise  as  a 

rorce  in  insuring  economic  progress. 

,  they  believe  the  Government 

interest  rates  at  artificially  low 

assure  growth.     They  admit  this 

infiationary  but  they  say  "Infiatlon 

sm4il  price  to  pay  for  progress."     We 

this  policy  In  the  long  run  would 

economy,  not  expand  it. 

Mlleve   that   Government   spending 

of  its  purpose  spells  growth  and. 

is  good  in  and  of  Itself.     We  say 

way  to  achieve  maxlmvun  growth 

country  is  not  by  increasing  the  size 

of  Government  but  by  expanding 
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that  the  way  in  which  Gov- 

can  best  promote  real  growth  is  by 

a   sound   economic   framework   In 

private  economy  can  o];>erate  at 

levels. 

never  forget  that  growth  Is  only 

of  national  policy,  though  ad- 

a  vitally   important  one.     Among 

objectives  are  freedom  and  security. 

not  and  need  not  sacrifice  either 

on  one   hand   or   seciu^ty   on    the 

to  achieve  growth, 
the   philosophy  of   goveriunent  to 
subscribe,  these  objectives  are  not 
What    best    promotes    free- 
promotes  growth.     What  best  pro- 
best  promotes  security. 
then   should   the  role   of   Govern- 
In  promoting  growth? 

with.  Government  should  avoid, 
as  possible.  Interference  with  the 
that  are  made  in  the  private  sectcn* 
ctonomy. 

government   must   pursue    a   sotmd 
so  that  values  remain   stable 
upward    pressure    Is    toward    true 
4nd  not  Infiatlon. 
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labor  which  restrict  competition  or 
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area. 
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p^oeophy.    We  believe  In  freedom. 

enterprise,  and  in  competition. 
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the  world. 
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application  of  fiscal  policies  and  by  sensible 
provisions  against  the  personal  tragedy  and 
national  misfortime  of  widespread  unem- 
ployment. 

These  are  the  things  government  should 
do  to  procDOte  a  proper  climate  for  creative 
private  activity. 

There  are  other  appropriate  areiw  of  gov- 
ernment economic  activity  in  what  we  might 
call  the  public  sector  of  our  economy.  While 
we  put  our  primary  faith  in  creative  private 
enterprise  as  the  major  dynamic  force  in  as- 
suring growth  of  our  economy,  we  recognize 
that  where  private  enterprise  cant  or  won't 
do  the  job,  government  activity  is  not  only 
justified  but  essential.  By  government  ac- 
tivity, I  have  In  mind  not  only  the  Federal 
Government,  but  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well. 

It  is  foolish  to  assume,  as  some  of  those 
of  the  growthmanship  school  seem  to.  that 
government  activity  Is  In  Itself  good.  But 
It  Is  j\ist  as  wrong  to  assume  that  govern- 
ment activity  is  in  Itself  bad. 

Many  elements  of  our  national  establLsh- 
ment  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  private  en- 
terprise. These  must  be  kept  apace  with 
our  overall  growth,  or  the  economy  would 
soon  develop  a  lopsided  shape. 

I]  we  are  to  grow  at  a  maximum  rate,  we 
must  recognize  the  continuing  need  for  In- 
vestment In  the  public  sector — In  our  pub- 
lic education  establishment.  In  our  national 
transportation  system,  in  the  renewal  of 
our  rxuidown  urban  areas,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  and  human  resources, 
in  providing  Imaginative,  new  leadership  for 
the  exciting  scientific  and  technological 
revolution  which  will  dramatically  change 
the  whole  character  of  life  in  America  and 
the  world  in  our  lifetime. 

Timidity  In  these  areas  would  be  as  detri- 
mental to  the  national  Interest  as  timidity 
in  private  investment. 

The  Important  test  to  apply  always  to  In- 
vestment in  the  public  sector  is — will  the 
benefit  exceed  the  cost?  Because  it  Is  Just 
as  easy  to  waste  the  public  money  as  it  is  to 
squander  private  and  personal  funds. 

Above  all,  whether  we  are  considering  in- 
vestment in  the  public  or  private  sector, 
let   us   be   giUded  by  these   principles: 

America  must  never  settle  for  second  beet 
in  any  field. 

We  are  a  young  ooimtry  with  our  greatest 
years  ahead  of  us — not  behind  us. 

We  will  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  govern- 
ment action  where  It  provides  the  best  road 
to  progress. 

But  we  will  always  remember  that  the 
primary  source  of  progress  in  America  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  dynamic, 
creative  productivity  of  private  rather  than 
government  enterprise. 


Remarks  oi  Hoa.  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of 
CoBMctkut,  at  Wheeler  Hifh  School 
Commencement  Excrdscs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coMncncuT 
IN  THX  HOUSK  OP  RXPHBKNTATIVXS 

Wednesd4iy.  June  22, 1960 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  grad- 
uation day  is  an  important  day  In  the 
lives  of  all  our  young  people.  Those 
students  who  graduated  from  Wheeler 
High  School.  North  Stonington.  Conn., 
have  special  reason  to  ronember  their 
commencement  exercises  because  of  the 
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fine     expressions     made     by     Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut.    I  feel 
that  Senator  Dodd's  thoughts  are  im- 
portant and  Instructive: 
Remarks   or   Senator   Thomas   J.   E>odd   at 

Wheeler    High    School    Commencement 

Exercises,     North     Stonington,     Conn., 

Pridat.  Junk  17.  1960 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  you  have  invited 
me  to  speak  at  these  graduation  exercises. 
I  know  the  significance  of  this  moment  In 
the  lives  of  the  graduating  class  and  of 
their  families  and  I  appreciate  the  privilege 
of  being  asked  to  come  here  and  share  It 
with  you. 

For  about  10  years  I  have  been  spending 
as  much  of  my  time  In  North  Stonington 
as  my  public  duties  permit.  I  was,  of  course, 
born  In  eastern  Connecticut  and  have  spent 
a  large  part  of  my  life  here.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  live  In  this 
part  of  our  State  and  In  this  wonderful  town 
of  North  Stonington  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for. 

We  have  lived  In  an  area  filled  with  nat- 
ural beauty  and  In  an  atmosphere  close  to 
the  realities  of  life,  an  environment  of  close 
family  ties  and  sound  traditions,  an  environ- 
ment of  nelghborllness,  of  honest  work,  of 
pleasant  homes  and  good  people. 

And  so  the  first  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
the  members  of  this  graduating  class  Is  that 
you  have  begun  your  lives  with  the  priceless 
advantage  of  a  good  heritage. 

This  day  marks  off  a  great  dividing  point 
In  the  life  of  each  of  you  I  am  sure  that 
you  are  very  much  like  I  was  during  my 
school  days.  Through  the  years  of  your 
childhood,  your  imagination  must  have  been 
filled  with  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  your 
life  after  this  day,  what  you  would  do,  what 
you  would  be,  what  kind  of  a  future  you 
would  make  for  yourself.  Now  you  are  about 
to  step  into  that  future. 

Up  to  now  you  have  been  largely  ofi  the 
receiving  end  of  all  the  care  and  Indulgence 
that  your  family  and  your  community  could 
bestow.  Now  you  must  begin  to  give  some- 
thing. From  this  day  forward,  as  you  enjoy 
more  and  more  freedom,  and  wider  and  wider 
opportunities,  you  must  assume  deei>er  and 
deeper  responsibilities. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  today  some  of  the 
obligations  and  the  opportunities  that  await 
you 

First  is  the  tremendous  obligation  to  your 
families.  It  has  taken  years  of  sacrifice, 
worry,  self-denial,  and  care  on  the  part  of 
your  parents  to  bring  you  safely  to  this  day. 

I  well  understand  the  mixture  of  Joy  and 
sadness  In  the  hearts  of  your  parents  as  they 
sit  here  this  evening.  I  have  seen  four  of 
my  own  children  graduate  from  high  school 
and  I  know  what  this  moment  means.  It 
signifies  the  end  of  those  childhood  years  so 
precious  to  parents.  It  means  that  the  fam- 
ily circle  Is  soon  to  be  broken  as  you  go 
away  to  school  or  to  work  or  to  marriage. 

And  so  as  you  start  to  make  your  own 
way,  remember  the  devotion  and  sacrifice 
and  care  that  have  brought  you  to  this  point 
and  given  you  this  opportunity.  The  future 
happiness  of  your  parents  Is  all  wrapped  up 
In  you.  This  Is  a  time  to  quietly  dedicate 
yourselves  to  act  in  the  years  ahead  in  a 
manner  that  will  Justify  the  hopes,  the  sac- 
rifices, and  the  expectations  of  your  parents. 
They  ask  very  little  of  you.  Be  faithful  to 
the  values  learned  in  your  home,  be  upright, 
be  honorable,  be  hard  working,  be  conscien- 
tious in  whatever  you  undertake  and  that 
will  be  enough. 

Another  obligation  waiting  to  be  met  is 
your  debt  to  your  community.  The  greater 
part  of  the  activities  of  any  American  com- 
munity is  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  Its 
young  people.  I  refer  not  only  to  such  mat- 
ters as  schools,  recreational  facilities,  public 


health  activities,  and  traffic  safety.  Almost 
all  of  our  activities  on  the  local  level  are 
really  aimed  at  building  the  kind  of  com- 
munity In  which  youngsters  can  grow  up 
In  health,  safety,  and  liapplness. 

It  Is  now  the  time  for  you  to  begin  to 
assume  your  fair  share  of  the  burdens  of 
running  a  free  government  at  the  local  level. 
You  must  prepare  yourselves  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  spend  a  good  part  of 
what  could  otherwise  be  their  leisure  hoiu^ 
working  for  the  benefit  of  your  town.  You 
must  prepare  yourself  now  to  take  your  place 
In  the  ranks  of  these  fine  civic  associations, 
parent-teachers  groups,  and  church  organi- 
zations that  make  our  towns  pleasant,  de- 
cent places  to  live. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  or 
a  Cabinet  member  to  make  an  Important 
contribution  to  your  times.  In  the  final 
analysis,  our  free  society  will  stand  or  fall 
on  the  strength  of  democracy  at  the  local 
level.  Those  who  carry  on  the  tack  of  mak- 
ing our  system  work  at  the  community  level, 
those  who  work  In  modest  ways  to  make 
our  towns  better  places  In  which  to  live, 
those  who  give  of  their  time  and  effort  to 
dozens  of  worthy  causes  tire  rendering  greater 
service  than  they  know. 

This  leads  me  to  the  discussion  of  another 
obligation,  the  great  debt  which  each  of  us 
owes  to  his  country. 

You  will  carry  throughout  your  life  an 
obligation  to  show  a  very  special  kind  of 
loyalty  to  your  country.  In  this  sophisticat- 
ed age  it  seems  somewhat  out  of  place  to 
speak  of  patriotism. 

In  some  quarters  patriotism  Is  scorned  to- 
day It  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  And  there 
is  even  a  fuzzy  notion  current  that  patriotism 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
an  international  order  of  peace  and  Justice. 

When  I  speak  of  patriotism  I  do  not  mean 
merely  Fourth  of  July  oratory  or  fiag  waving, 
or  the  hollow  veneration  of  mere  symbols. 

If  this  were  all  there  were  to  It,  then  pa- 
triotism would  indeed  be  a  rather  empty 
thing.  Our  loyalty  Is  not  to  the  symbols, 
but  to  the  Ideals  and  traditions  of  our  coun- 
try and  to  the  causes  It  represents. 

Love  of  country  is  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  of  human  Instincts.  Strange 
indeed  Is  the  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
feel  a  special  love  for  his  homeland.  As  of- 
ten as  not,  it  is  the  most  humble,  the  most 
abused,  and  the  most  misgoverned  who  will. 
In  an  hour  of  crisis,  display  the  fiercest  and 
most  selfless  loyalty  to  their  country. 

So  it  can  be  said  that  the  Instinct  of  pa- 
triotism is  almost  universal. 

Americans  have  a  special  reason  for  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  loyalty  that  goes  far  beyond  the 
love  of  things  that  are  familiar.  I  do  not 
say  this  merely  because  we  have  been  given 
more  advantages  and  privileges  than  people 
of  other  lands. 

I  say  it  because  our  country,  Its  Institu- 
tions, its  traditions,  Its  strength  today  com- 
pose the  sustaining  force  which  preserves 
government  based  on  freedom  and  respect 
for  human  decency. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  and  weak- 
nesses of  our  people  as  individuals,  and  they 
are  many;  whatever  may  be  the  mistakes 
and  weaknesses  of  our  Government,  and  they 
have  been  many,  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  nation  has  historically  acted  with 
honor,  with  courage,  with  charity,  with  Jus- 
tice and  with  Idealism. 

Perhaps  we  are  too  close  to  the  scene 
to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  role 
of  our  country  and  of  our  generation.  A 
distinguished  foreign  visitor  to  Washington 
said  recently: 

"Washington  has  become  the  fountalnhead 
of  freedom.  We  may  well  say  that  the  rocul 
of  freedom,  of  democracy,  of  self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,  and  the  respect  for  human 


personality  leads  us  today  to  and  tram  Wash- 
ington and  it  Is  to  a  large  degree  in  the 
United  States  that  the  hojies  for  the  survival 
of  human  freedoms  rest." 

No  nation  has  ever  carried  such  an  awe- 
some burden  as  this.  I  sometimes  think 
that  our  entire  history  has  prepared  \is  for 
and  guided  us  toward  this  crucial  role  that 
we  now  play. 

Sxu^ly  a  sense  of  national  mission  and 
destiny  has  moved  our  country  from  its 
earliest  days.  The  op>enlng  paragraph  of  the 
Federalist  papers,  pleading  for  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution,  said : 

"It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  by  their  conduct  and 
example,  to  decide  whether  societies  of 
men  are  capable  of  establishing  good  govern- 
ment. Failure  on  their  part  would  be  the 
general  misfortune   of   mankind." 

All  of  the  forces  that  have  shaped  our 
history,  all  of  the  good  fortune,  all  the  noble 
aspirations,  all  the  blessings  of  material 
strength,  have  combined  to  give  us  the  means 
and  the  obligation  to  preserve  the  temple  of 
Western  civilization  from  the  barbarism  of 
first  nazlsm  and  now  communism. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  I  say  It  because  ovu* 
country  and  Its  ancient  Ideals  are  more  In 
need  of  the  loyalty,  the  devotion,  the  under- 
standing and  the  unselfish  help  of  Its  young 
men  and  women  than  ever  before.  Never 
has  a  nation  been  so  In  need  of  a  generation 
that  recognizes  Its  destiny,  represents  its 
ideals  and  embraces  It  traditions. 

And  so  I  hope  that  you  will  carry  In  the 
years  ahead  and  throtighout  your  lives  a 
sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  your  coun- 
try. Dont  be  ashamed  of  patriotism.  Don't 
Join  those  misguided  college  students  who 
are  today  objecting  to  pledging  allegiance 
to  their  country  when  they  apply  to  their 
Oovernment  for  loans  to  finance  their  college 
education. 

If  you  are  called  upon  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  your  country,  do  so  not 
reluctantly  or  cynically  but  willingly  and 
devotedly,  with  pride  in  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  carrying  out  a  great  and  necessary 
duty  In  order  that  our  country  might  remain 
free  and  might  preserve  freedom  In  the  world. 

Be  prepared  to  support  yoiir  Government 
and  not  be  supported  by  it.  Be  prepared 
to  give  up  your  time  and  your  peace  of  mind 
and  to  take  part  In  the  political  life  of  yoiu* 
Nation  by  actively  supporting  candidates  «md 
parties  and  Issues  that  you  feel  are  In  the 
national  Interest.  And  when  your  turn 
comes  to  assume  the  role  of  teacher  and 
parent,  I  hope  that  you  will  impart  to  those 
under  your  care  that  love  of  country  which 
has  been  imparted  to  you. 

The  final  obligation  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss  Is  your  obligation  to  yourself,  your 
duty  to  do  full  Justice  to  your  talents,  your 
training  and  your  hopes. 

Each  of  us  has  the  obligation  to  make  the 
most  of  whatever  talents  and  abilities  God 
has  given  us.  If  we  fall  to  do  so.  we  not  only 
let  ourselves  down  but  we  fall  in  the  w^ntrl- 
butlon  that  we  ought  to  make  to  others  and 
to  those  who  will  come  after  us. 

This  Is  a  very  decisive  time  In  your  lives. 
The  decisions  you  make  now  about  your  fu- 
ttxre  will  go  a  long  way  toward  determining 
Just  what  that  future  will  be. 

Every  right  decision  you  make  now  opens 
broad  vistas  of  opportunity.  Every  wrong 
decision  closes  off  your  horizons  and  closes 
the  door  on  opportunity. 

So  this  Is  the  time  to  think  things  through. 

If  you  do  not  yet  know  what  you  want 
your  life  work  to  be.  make  It  your  first  ob- 
ject to  find  out.  Don't  drift  along  letting 
events  shape  your  life  until  the  opportunity 
for  you  to  do  what  you  really  want  to  do  has 
passed  you  by. 

And  If  you  know  what  your  vocation  is. 
If  you  know  deep  down  what  you  really  want 
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to  do  In  lUe.  then  sUrt  to  take  tbe  steps 
tbat  will  lead  you  to  it.  In  tlie  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  "Determine  that  the  thing 
can  and  shall  be  done,  and  then  we  shall 
And  the  way." 

This  is  a  time  in  your  life  when  the  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  in  America  means  more 
than  perhaps  it  does  at  any  other  time.  Tou 
are  free  to  pick  out  your  career.  Tou  are 
free  to  go  wherever  you  have  to  go  and  to  do 
whatever  you  have  to  do  to  develop  a  com- 
petence in  that  field. 

The  last  written  words  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  were,  "The  only  limit  to  our  reali- 
zation of  tooQorrow  will  be  our  doubts  of 
today.  Let  us  move  forward  with  strong  and 
active  faith."  Don't  allow  yoiir  doubts  or 
fears  to  hold  you  back  frcan  doing  what  you 
want  to  do  and  what  you  feel  it  is  In  you 
to  do. 

If  you  want  to  go  to  college  but  don't  have 
the  money  to  do  so,  get  a  scholarship  If  you 
can,  and  If  not  you  con  borrow  that  money 
at  very  easy  terms  imder  a  Oovemment  loan 
program  and  pay  It  oft  several  years  from 
now  when  you  are  started  in  your  career. 

If  you  cant  find  the  work  you  want  aroimd 
here,  take  advantage  of  your  freedom  to  go 
where  you  can  find  It. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  Is  prepared  for  It.  If  you  do  not  plan 
to  go  on  to  higher  education,  then  develop 
a  technical  mastery  and  a  special  compe- 
tence in  whatever  field  you  do  go  into. 

Give  yourself  a  chance. 

The  opportunities  that  await  you  and  the 
thousands  of  other  young  men  and  women 
who  are  graduating  from  high  school  this 
year  are  greater  by  far  than  at  any  time 
in  history.  The  yovmg  people  of  today 
ought  to  feel  a  greater  sense  of  excitement 
and  adventure  as  they  enter  adult  life  than 
any  young  people  have  felt  since  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World  in  the  15th  century. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  the  thoxight  of  traveling 
to  the  moon  was  the  sheerest  fantasy.  But 
I  have  lived  to  sit  (»i  a  committee  of  the 
n.S.  Senate  which  is  today  making  plans 
and  appropriating  money  for  Project  Mer- 
cury, a  program  concerned  with  the  first 
travel  of  a  human  being  into  outerspace. 

The  incredible  achievements  of  the  past 
few  years  in  the  n\iclear  submarine  mean 
that  within  a  very  short  time  all  the  secrets 
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and  mysteries  of  life  underneath  the  seas, 
whk  h  have  been  the  object  oC  man's  imag- 
inatoa  since  prehistoric  times,  will  be 
solv<  d. 

Tl «  continuing  diaooveries  in  sdenos  and 
meddne  mean  that  you  will  live  in  an  age 
in  ^rhich  bodily  pain  and  dlssese  will  be 
largt  ly  eliminated,  and  in  which  life  will  be 
asurably  lengthened.  Twenty  years 
been  added  to  the  average  life  ezpec- 
tanc(y  since  I  was  a  young  man.  We  may 
a   itimnAr    advance    In    the    decades 
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At  for  labor,  you  will  live  in  a  wwld  in 

whi<  h  the  burdensome  and  boring  toll  of  life 

d^ne  more  and  more  by  machines  and  less 

less  by  human  labcr.    Tou  will  work 

hours,  enjoy  more  leisiu-e  and  receive 

hikher  material  reward  than  at  any  time 
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hundred  years  ago  it  was  not  tmcommon 
person  to  live  and  die  in  the  town  of 
jlrth  without  ever  venturing  beyond  its 
,t«  neighborhood.  In  your  lives  you 
will  find  that  travels  to  the  capitals  of  the 
worl  1  will  be  a  commonplaoe  occurrence  for 
alm(  ist  e-fwrfone.  It  will  be  easier  to  go  from 
heM  to  Parts  or  Rio  or  Honolulu  than  It  used 
to  b »  to  travel  from  Norwich  to  Hartford  50 
yeais  ago.     It  is  almost  that  easy  today. 

Oir  eoon<Hnlsts  confidently  predict  that 
the  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  the  aver- 
age .  American  will  double  in  the  next  20  years. 
Tou  will  some  day  live  in  houses  elegant 
bey<ind  your  Imagining  as  yoxmgsters.  Tou 
will  enjoy  conveniences  that  you  have  not 
belli  ived  possible. 

Al  of  these  developments  can  make  the 
pun  uit  of  liappiness  more  of  a  reality  for 
jow  generation  than  it  has  been  for  any 
otlMr  that  has  ever  lived. 

B  tt  in  themselves,  these  material  advances 
will  not  bring  happiness  to  you.  As  you 
groi  r  older  you  will  realise  that  the  only  thing 
that  brings  real  satisfaction  is  worthwhile 
penonal  achievement  and  the  only  thing 
tha  I  brings  real  Joy  Is  dedication  to  the  wel- 
fare of  others. 

It  takes  some  people  a  lifetime  to  under- 
star  d  this,  and  then  their  understanding 
comes  only  through  disillusionment,  through 
des]ialr,  through  the  failure  of  material 
thiigs  to  give  them  satisfaction.  Ton  can 
sav4   yoiirself  a   lot  of   grief   and    add    Im- 


measurable meaning  and  significance  and  ac- 
complishment to  yo\ir  lives  if  you  will  accept 
this  truth  now. 

And  this  need  for  personal  achievement 
and  for  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others 
leads  me  to  another  great  opportunity  await- 
ing yom*  generation.    And  that  Is  this : 

Tou  are  entertng  the  national  life  of  yovir 
country  at  a  time  when  it  is  locked  In  mortal 
combat  with  a  deadly  enemy,  world  commu- 
nism. Communism  today  hovers  like  a  great 
black  cloud  over  the  happiness  and  freedom 
of  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world  and 
the  other  third  It  has  already  enslaved.  It 
has  fallen  to  our  country  to  throw  back  this 
tyranny. 

I  believe  that  In  your  time  America  will 
bring  to  fulfillment  Its  great  mission.  Its  his- 
toric miasion  of  resisting  tyranny  and  ex- 
tending freedom  throughout  the  earth.  Tou 
can  help  In  this  struggle.  Tou  have  the  op- 
portunity to  help  our  people  fulfill  the 
Biblical  Injunction  inscribed  on  the  Liberty 
Bell  so  long  ago,  "Proclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof" 

Thus  the  greatest  opportunity  for  service 
given  to  any  generation  is  offered  to  yoxirs. 
If  you  fall,  a  new  era  of  impenetrable  dark- 
ness will  come  over  the  world. 

If  you  succeed,  a  new  age  of  freedom, 
of  justice,  of  human  achlevenient  will  be 
ushered  In.  And  at  last  man  will  defeat  bis 
age-old  enemies — poverty,  disease,  war. 
aggres&ion.  Injustice.  Bven  natural  disasters 
wUl  come  under  the  control  of  man. 

This  Is  the  future  that  we  can  have  and 
that,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  have. 

Whenever  I  retxim  to  North  Stonlngton 
from  Washington  and  have  an  opportunity 
to  spend  some  time  with  the  people  here.  I 
gain  renewed  confidence  that  America  will 
meet  Its  challenge  successfully.  Our  people 
are  good.  They  are  strong.  They  are  able 
They  are  Just.    They  have  high  p\ui>08es. 

If  we  remain  true  to  those  purp>oses.  if  •we 
set  our  goals  high  enough.  If  we  get  political 
leadership  equal  to  our  tasks,  we  will  win  this 
struggle  and  we  will  gain  an  era  of  human 
advancement  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
such  as  has  never  been  known  or  imagined. 

I  envy  your  Journey  ahead.  Good  luck  to 
each  of  you. 
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